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JABBER.  ».  n.  [connected  by  Wedgwood 
with  Gab  and  Gabber;  of  which  the 
slender  forms  are  Gib  and  Gibber; 
whence  Gibe,  Jape,  and  similar  conge- 
ners and  derivatives.]  Talk  or  prate 

idly. 

We  scorn,  for  want  of  talk,  to  jabber 
Of  parties.  Swift. 

Jabber,  s.     Talk  of  one  who  jabbers. 

Is  there  less  probability  in  my  account  of  the 
Houyhnhnms  or  Yahoos,  when  it  is  manifest  as  to 
the  latter,  there  are  so  many  thousands,  even  in  this 
country,  who  only  differ  from  their  brother  brutes 
in  Houyhnhnmland,  because  they  use  a  sort  of  jabber, 
and  do  not  go  naked  V— Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels, 
Letter  to  his  Cousin  Sympson.    (Ord  MS.) 
Jabberer,  s.     One  who  jabbers. 
Outoant  the  Babylonian  labourers 
At  all  their  dialects  of  jabberers. 

Butler,  Hudibras. 

Jabbering:,  verbal  abs.     Act  of  a  jabberep ; 
talk  of  one  who  jabbers. 

Censynge,  Latyne  jabberinge,  and  wawlynge,  ac- 
cordinge  to  the  office  of  saynt  Antoynes  personage. 
—Bale,  Yetta  Course  at  the  Homy  she  Foxe,  fol.  43,  b : 
1513. 

Jabberment.  s.  Jabber ;  jabbering.  Hare. 

We  are  come  to  his  farewell,  which  is  to  be  a  con- 
cluding taste  of  his  jabberment  in  the  law. — Milton, 
Colasterion. 

jaMru.  s.     [Brazilian.]     Bird  so  called  of 
the  genus  Mycteria.     See  extracts. 

The  jabiru  and  the  jabiru  guacu  are  both  birds  of 
the  crane  kind,  and  natives  of  Brazil ;  we  know 
little  of  them  except  the  general  outline  of  their 
figure  and  the  enormous  bills  which  are  preserved 
in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious.  Neither  of  them 
however  are  of  a  size  proportioned  to  their  immo- 
derate length  of  bill.  tho  jabiru  guacu  is  not  above 
the  size  of  a  common  stork,  while  the  jabiru  with 
the  smallest  bill  exceeds  the  size  of  a  swan.  They 
are  both  covered  with  white  feathers,  except  the 
head  and  neck,  .which  are  naked;  and  their  principle 
ditVerenee  is  in  the  size  of  the  body  and  the  make  of 
the  bill.— Translation  of  Buffon's  Natural  History  : 

l'  A  'strong,  trenchant  and  pointed,  but  elongated 
and  straight,  bill  serves  to  cut  and  pierce,  and  cha- 
racterises many  waders  preying  upon  reptiles,  lisiios, 
and  animals  that  offer  some  resistance  :  such  a  beak 
is  found  in  the  herons  and  bitterns.  As  it  becomes 
more  lengthened  and  attenuated  it  is  adapted  to 
prey  of  a  lower  grade  of  life,  and  to  get  at  these  it 
is  endowed  with  a  specially  sensitive  apex.  In  the 
ibis  and  curlew  such  a  beak  is  curved  down  :  in  the 
jabiru  it  is  bent  up.  Some  trenchant  bill*  an;  so 
compressed  as  to  resemble  the  blade  of  a  knife; 
these  offer  least  resistance  in  the  swift  pursuit  of 
fishes  and  are  seen  in  the  awks,  puffins,  and  coul- 
ternebs,  in  which  latter  the  beak  may  be  as  deep  as 
it  is  long.— Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. 
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Jacamar.  s.     [Brazilian.]      Bird   so  called 
of  the  genus  Galbula.     See  extract. 

The  jacamars  are  nearly  allied  to  the  kingfishers 
by  their  elongated,  sharp,  quadrangular  bill,  and  by 
their  short  feet,  whose  anterior  toes  are  for  the  most 
part  united  ;  nevertheless,  their  toes  have  not  the 
same  formation  exactly  as  the  kingfisher's ;  the  plu- 
mage, moreover,  of  the  jacamars  is  not  so  smooth  as 
the  kingfishers,  and  has  always  a  metallic  lustre. 
They  live  solitarily  in  humid  woods,  feed  on  insects, 
and  bniid  their  nests  on  low  branches.  . . .  There 
are  some  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  whose  bill, 
shorter,  thicker,  and  a  little  bent,  approximates 
them  to  the  bee-eaters.  The  anterior  toes  are  more 
separated.  These  are  the  jacamerops  of  Le  Vail- 
lant.  . . .  Jacamiciri  is  the  Brazilian  name  of  this 
bird  (Alcedo,  Galbula  grandis),  according  to  Marc- 
grave.  Galbula  seems  to  have  meant  the  Oriole 
with  the  Latins :  it  is  Meering  who  has  transferred 
this  name  to  the  jacamar.  . . .  There  are  some  (the 
Jacamar  Alcyon)  which  have  only  three  toes ;  they 
live  iu  Brazil. — Translation  of  Cuvwr's  Regne  Ani- 
mal. 

Jacana.  *.     [Brazilian.]     Bird  so  called  of 
the  genus  Parra.     See  extracts. 

The  jacana  is  found  in  most  of  the  tropical  cli- 
mates, but  is  most  common  in  South  America.  It 
is  remarkable  for  the  length  of  its  toes,  and  for  the 
wings  being  armed  in  front  with  sharp  spurs.  There 
are  about  ten  species,  differing  in  size  from  that  of 
a  common  fowl  to  that  of  a  water-rail.  They  vary 
also  in  their  plumage,  some  brown,  some  black,  some 
variable.  The  faithful  jacana  is  a  most  useful  bird 
at  Carthagena,  in  South  America.  The  natives,  who 
keep  poultry  in  large  numbers,  have  one  of  these 
tame,  who  attends  the  flock  as  a  shepherd,  to  de- 
fend them  from  birds  of  prey.  Though  not  larger 
than  a  dunghill  cock,  the  jacana  is  able,  by  means 
of  the  spurs  on  his  wings,  to  keep  off  birds  as  large 
as  the  carrion  vulture,  and  even  that  bird  himself. 
—  Translation  of  Buffon's  Natural  History,  xiii. 
243:  1797. 

We  now  come  to  the  family  of  Macrodactylus, 
beginning  with  the  jacanas. . . .  The  chaia  of  Pa- 
raguay .  . .  has  many  relations,  both  with  the  ja- 
.canas  and  the  Palamedese.  .  .  .  The  birds  are 
found  near  Carthagena,  and  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
river  Plata.  . . .  The  inhabitants  rear  it  up  in  their 
poultry-yards,  where  it  becomes  the  protector  of 
the  fowl,  feeds  along  with  them,  follows  them  into 
the  fields,  and  brings  them  home  at  the  close  of 
night.  It  is  from  this  circumstance  that  Latham 
has  named  it  the  'Faithful'  jacana.— Translation 
of  Cuvier's  Rig  tie  Animal. 

The  index  digit  in  struthio  and  the  medius  digit 
in  apteryx,  support  each  their  claw.    The  claw  or 
spur,  when  present  in  other  birds,  e.g.  Syrian  black- 
bird, spur-winged  goose,  knob-winged  dove,  jacana, 
and  mound-bird  screamer,  is  developed  from  the  ra- 
dial side  of  the  metacarpus  or  from  the  index  digit. 
— Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. 
Jacent.  adj.    [Lat.  jacens,  -entis,  pres.  part, 
of  jaceo ••=  lie ;    second  element  in  Adja- 
cent.]    Lying  at  length.    Rare. 
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So  laid,  they  are  more  apt  in  swapging  down  to 
pierce  than  in  the  jacent  posture.— Air  H.  Wotton, 
Elements  of  A  rchitecture. 

Jacinth,  s.  [Fr.jacinthe  ;  Lat.  hyacinthus.'] 
In  Mineralogy.  Word  for  word  the  same 
as  Hyacinth,  the  latter  being  now  the 
commoner  term.  Obsolete. 

Jacinths,  albeit  they  differ  much  from  amethysts 
in  some  respects,  yet  in  lustre  they  approach  very 
nere;  and  this  is  only  the  difference  between  them, 
that  the  brave  violet  colour,  which  in  the  amethyst 
is  full  and  rich,  in  the  jacinth  is  delaied  and  weaker. 
— Holland,  Translation  of  Pliny,  b.  xxvii.  ch.  ix. 
(Rich.) 
The  yellow  jacinth,  strengthening  sense, 

Of  which  who  hath  the  keeping, 
No  thunder  hurts,  nor  pestilence, 
And  much  provoketh  sleeping. 

Urayton,  The  Muses'  Elysium.    (Rich.) 
Her  radiant  car,  like  that  which  bears  the  sun, 
Bright  with  the  jacinth  and  pyropus  shone. 

Hoole,  Translation  of  Tasso,  b.  xviii.    (Rich.) 

(For  another  example  see  Jargon.) 
Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element  in 
a  compound. 

And  I  saw  them  that  sate  on  them,  hauyng  firi 
haburiouns  of  a  iadncte  colour. — Apocalypse,  c.  ix. 
Bible:  1551.  (Rich.) 

Then  drew  he  forth  the  brand  Excalibur,   • 
And  o'er  him,  drawing  it,  the  winter  moon 
Brightening  the  skirts  of  a  long  cloud,  ran  forth, 
And  sparkled  keen  with  frost  against  the  hilt ; 
For  all  the  haft  twinkled  with  diamond  sparks, 
Myriads  of  topaz-lights,  and  jacinth- work 
Of  subtlest  jewellery.      Tennyson,  Morte  d'A  rfhwr. 
Jack.  s.     [abbreviation  of  Jacob ;   a  name 
which  is  generally  treated  as  the  Latin  and 
Greek  form  of  James ;  though,  word  for 
word,  there  is  no  connection  between  the 
two.    In  French,  Jacques  has  its  ordinary 
meaning,  i.  e.  Jean  Jacques  =  John  James. 
In  English,  however,  it  is   treated  as  a 
familiar  form  of  John.    As  such,  it  is  a 
proper  rather  than  a  common  name.     Its 
secondary  meanings,  however,  which  are 
numerous,  make  it  both.    See  extract  from 
Tyrrwhitt ;    also    from     Addison    under 
Jack   Pudding.     Upon   Tyrwhitt's  no- 
tice, however,  it  should  be  remarked  that 
it  is  the  word  John,  rather  than  the  word 
Jack,  to  which  it  applies  ;  the  distinction 
between  Jack  =  James  (Jacob),    and  Jack 
=  John  being  important. 

Though  numerous,  the  secondary  mean- 
ings may  be  over-estimated.  A  word  un- 
doubtedly applied  to  so  many  objects  as 
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Jack,  even  when  a  manifest  proper  name, 
may  easily  be  extended  to  cases  where  the 
connexion,  though  not  very  evident,  is  still 
possible;  as  the  extract  from  Watts,  writing 
on  Logic,  and  (so  doing)  taking  the  influ- 
ence of  one  who  speaks  with  authority  in  a 
matter  relating  to  the  import  of  words, 
suggests.  Yet  such  an  extension  may,  in 
certain  cases,  be  illegitimate. 

1.  Jack  may,  doubtless,  mean  a  person 
bearing  a  common  name,  and,  therefore,  a 
common,  or  vulgar,  person.  As  contrasted 
with  a  gentleman,  it  may  mean  an  upstart, 
or  anyone  not  wearing  his  new  honours 
with  propriety.     It  may  suggest  vulgar 
authority   in   any  shape,    and   everything 
connected  with  it ;  anything,  in  short,  con- 
nected with  inferiority  and  insolence. 

2.  Then,  as  the  name  of  a  male,  it  may 
denote  sex. 

3.  Thirdly,  it  may  mean  a  name  applied 
as  an  expression  of  familiarity. 

4.  Fourthly.     Anything  that  does  ser- 
vice, e.  g.  a  piece  of  machinery,  may  take  a 
servant's  name.     See  extract  from  Watts. 

How  far  this  explanation  extends  over 
the  whole  ground  of  the  English  language 
must  be  ascertained  by  the  criticism  of 
each  individual  case.  It  is  certain  that  it 
does  not  cover  the  whole.  Jack  = jacket, 
for  one  instance,  is  evidently  another  word. 

Now,  the  criticism  lies  between  these 
extremes,  and  the  debateable  land  is  wide. 
At  the  extremities  all  is  clear ;  all  uncer- 
tain the  middle. 

The  chief  point  to  look  to  is  the  exist- 
ence of  concurrent  etymologies.  Jack  = 
jacket  has  just  been  dealt  with.  Jack  = 
pike,  has,  also,  an  antagonistic  etymology 
suggested  for  it,  which  the  reader  will  pro- 
bably acquiesce  in.  So  has  Jack-snipe. 
This  is  an  important  word.  The  jack-snipe 
does  not  breed  in  England,  neither  is  there 
any  notable  difference  between  the  male 
and  the  female.  This  is  no  valid  reason 
for  supposing  the  prefix  to  mean  male : 
yet  it  is  a  fact  that  with  many  it  passes  for 
a  term  to  denote,  if  not  an  actual  male,  a 
snipe  with  male  attributes  —  hardness, 
boldness,  and  the  like.  On  the  other  hand, 
1  jack  is,  undoubtedly,  the  name  of  a  cer- 
tain male  hawk.  In  jack-daw  it  may  de- 
note familiarity ;  and  in  jack-ass  it  may 
mean  male.  But  jack- asses  are,  also,  called 
neddies;  Ned  being,  word  for  word,  as 
good  a  proper  name  as  Jack.  Here,  how- 
ever, it  means  head,  to  which  it  stands,  as 
a  word,  in  the  same  relation  that  it  does 
to  Edward;  i.e.  it  has  an  n-  prefixed; 
whilst,  in  the  way  of  import,  it  is  simply 
donkey  =  German  dickkopf=  thick-head. 

Again,  one  of  the  names  for  the  common 
prickleback,  or  stickleback,  is  Jack  Ban- 
stickle.  Here  there  is  no  sex  noticed ; 
neither  is  the  stickleback  either  particularly 
upstart  or  particularly  familiar.  The  name, 
however,  is  given  as  a  familiar  one ;  but 
the  familiarity  is  on  the  side  of  the  giver : 
besides  which,  Banstickle  looks  like  a  pro- 
per name.  This  way  the  term  is  often 
given,  e.g.  to  Jack  Spratt : 

'  Jack  Spratt 
Had  a  cat,  &c. ; 

and,  perhaps,  to  Jack-the-giant-Mller.  As 
animals,  then,  Jack,  the  fish;  Jack,  the 
snipe  ;  Jack,  the  ass,  or  daw,  are  not  all  in 
the  same  category  :  yet,  all  being  animals, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  place  them  so. 

A  more  minute  examination  than   the 
editor  has   undertaken   would,    probably, 
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show  that,  in  the  first  instance,  at  least, 
the  word  is  the  French  Jacques,  rather 
than  the  English  familiar  form  of  John ; 
Jacques  Bonhomme  being  much  the  same 
in  French  as  the  English  John  Bull. 

In  Swedish  (at  least  the  Swedish  of  the 
islands  off  the  coast  of  Estonia),  we  find 
the  name,  in  its  true  full  form,  applied 
with  an  import  more  dyslogistic  than  with 
either  the  French  or  ourselves ;  gamla 
Jacob  (old  Jacob,  or  Jack)  meaning  the 
devil.] 

[Foot-boys,  who  had  frequently  the  common  name  of 
jack  given  them,  were  kept  to  turn  the  spit,  or  to 
pull  off  their  masters'  boots ;  but  when  instruments 
were  invented  for  both  those  services,  they  were 
both  called  jacks. —  Watts,  Logick.~\ 

1.  Low  fellow,  generally  suggesting  sauciness 
of  manner  or  bearing ;  upstart. 

Since  every  Jack  became  a  gentleman, 
There's  many  a  gentle  person  made  a  Jack. 

Shakespear,  Richard  ITT.  i.  3. 

You  will  perceive  that  a  Jack  guardant  cannot 
office  me  from  my  son  Coriolanus.— Id.,  Coriolanus, 
V.  2. 

A  company  of  scoffers  and  proud  Jacks  are  com- 
monly conversant  and  attendant  in  such  places.— 
Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  291. 

I  know  not  how  it  has  happened  that,  in  the 
principal  modern  languages,  John,  or  its  equivalent, 
is  a  name  of  contempt,  or  at  least  of  slight.  So  the 
Italians  use  Gianni,  from  whence  '  zany ; '  the 
Spaniards,  Juan,  as  'bobo  Juan,'  a  foolish  John; 
the  French,  Jean,  with  various  additions;  and  in 
English,  when  we  call  a  man  a  '  John,'  we  do  not 
mean  it  as  a  title  of  honour.  Chaucer  uses  Jacks 
fool,  as  the  Spaniards  do  '  bobo  Juan  ; '  and  I  sup- 
pose Jack  ass  has  the  same  etymology.— Tyrwhitt, 
as  quoted  by  Todd. 

2.  Sorry  horse. 

And  one  day,  at  the  time  he  was  barrister,  asking 
a  merry  carman  '  why  his  fore-horse  was  so  lusty 
and  pampered  and  all  the  rest  such  lean  jacks/' 
the  man  replied  '  Why  the  reason  is  plain ;  for  my 
fore-horse  is  the  counsellor,  and  all  the  rest  are  his 
poor  clients.'— Foss,  The  Judges  of  England,  Life  of 
Thomas  Richardson, 

Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element  in 
a  compound. 

a.  Jack-bragoer,  or  Jack  Brag :  (the  latter 
the  commoner). 

Jack  bragger  and  his  fellow,  a  vaunter,  a  cracker. 
—  Withal,  Mctionary,  p.  263:  ed.  1608.  (Nares  by 
H.  &  W.) 

b.  Jack  gentleman. 

Such,  especially  if  they  are  broken  gamesters,  I 
still  say  are  no  better  than  Jack  gentlemen. — Bishop 
Parker,  Reliearsal  Transprosed,  p.  180. 

c.  Jack  lord. 

I  met  some  Jack  lords  going  into  my  grove,  but  I 
think  I  have  nettled  them  ! — Pope,  Life  of  Bishop 
Ward,  p.  47. 

d.  Jack  meddler. 

A  Jack  meddler  or  husie-body  in  everie  man's 
matter.—  Withal,  Dictionary,  p.  26.3:  ed.  1608. 
(Nares  by  H.  &  W.) 

e.  Jack  monkey. 

Then  steppeth  forth  Sir  Laurence  Loiterer,  and 
he  plays  jack  monkey  at  the  altar,  with  his  turns 
and  half  turns  (he  means  in  regard  of  the  many 
ceremonious  postures  then  used)  and  a  hundred 
toys  more. — Bale,  Strype,  in  Memorials,  A.D.  1553. 

f.  Jack  sauce. 

His  reputation  is  as  arrant  a  villain,  and  a  Jack 
sauce. — Shakspear,  Henry  V.  iv.  7. 
g.  Jack  slave. 

Every  Jack  slave  hath  his  belly-full  of  fighting, 

and  J  must  go  up  and  down  like  a  cock  that  nobody 

can  match. — Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  i.  2. 

h.  Jack  stickler. 

Fretillon— a  little  nimble  dwarfe  or  hop-o-my- 
thumbe,  a  jacke-of-the-clock-house;  a  little  busie- 
body,  meddler,  jack-stickler  ;  one  that  hath  an  oare 
in  every  man's  boat,  or  a  hand  in  every  man's  dish. 
— Cotgrave. 

Jack.  s.  In  Falconry.  Male  bird.  See  ex- 
tract. 

[The  males]  of  the  falcon  and  goshawk  are  called 

tiercels,  or  tiercelets ;  that  of  the  jer -falcon,  jerkin ; 

that  of  the  merlin,  jack  ;  that  of  the  hobby,  robbin ; 

that  of  the  sparrow-hawk,  musket ;  and  that  of  the 

lanner,  lanneret.—Rees,  Cycloptedia,  Hawk. 

Jack.  s.   [from  German  hecht  =  pike.]     Pike 

(fish). 

No  fish  will  thrive  in  a  pond  where  roach  or  gud- 
geons are,  except  jacks. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

In  the  midst  of  his  discourse  the  bell  rung  for 
dinner,  where  the  gentleman  I  have  been  speaking 
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of  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  huge  jack  ho  had 
caught  served  up  for  the  first  dish  in  a  most  sump- 
tuous mannner. — Spectator,  no.  108.  (Rich.) 

Not  that  he  dined  at  home  often.  The  wretch  had 
become  a  perfect  epicure,  and  dined  commonly  at 
the  club  with  the  gormandizing  clique  there ;  with 
old  Dr.  Maw,  Colonel  Cramley  (who  is  as  lean  as  a 
grey-hound,  and  has  jaws  like  a  jack)  and  the  rest 
of  thena.—T/iackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  xliv. 

In  the  following  extract  jack  is  proba- 
bly the  second  element  in  a  compound, 
rather  than  the  word  meaning  pike.  If 
so,  the  fish  meant  is  the  Poor- John,  or 
Hake;  and  the  connexion  with  jack,  the 
proper  name,  is  evident.  Poor-John,  itself, 
is  a  corruption  of  Habergeon. 

Sometimes  poor  jack  and  onions  are  his  dish 
And  then  he  saints  those  friars  who  stink  of  fish. 

King,  Art  of  Cookery.  (Rich.) 

Jack.  s.     [Dutch,  jakkeJ]     Leathern  cup. 

In  the  middle  of  this  deluge  appear  the  tops  of 
flagons  and  black  jacks,  like  churches  drowned  i'  the 
marshes. — Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Scornful  Lady, 
ii.  1.  (Rich.) 

Body  of  me.  I'm  dry  still :  give  me  the  jae/c.boy, 
This  wooden  skilt  holds  nothing. 

Id.,  Bloody  Brother,  ii.  1.     (Rich.) 
Small  jacks  we  have  in  many  ale-houses  of  the 
city   and   suburbs,   tipt  with   silver.  —  Heywood, 
Drunkard  opened,  p.  45  ;  1635. 

Dead  wine,  that  stinks  of  the  borrachio,  sup 
Prom  a  foul  jack,  or  greasy  maple-cup. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  Persius. 

Jack.  s.  [from  N.Fr.ja<7we ;  German,  jacke; 
Italian,  giacco.~]  Coat  of  mail ;  military 
coat  put  over  the  coat  of  mail. 

The  residue  were  on  foot,  well  furnished  with  jack 
and  skull,  piks,  dagger,  bucklers  made  of  board,  and 
slicing  swords,  broad,  thin,  and  of  an  excellent  tem- 
per.— Sir  J.  Hayward. 

Be  on  one's  jack.  Be  about,  be  down  on,  a 
person,  in  the  colloquial  sense  of  the  term. 

'  Te  ulciscari,'  I  will  be  revenged  on  thee ;  I  will 
sit  on  thy  skirts  ;  I  will  be  upon  yourjacke  for  it. — 
Terence  in  English :  1<>14.  (Nares  by  H.  &  W.) 

And,  our  armie  joining  with  the  princes,  we  made 
a  gallant  body ;  which  made  him  sneake  to  his 
quarters  at  Openhan.  And  as  often  as  he  stirred 
we  were  on  his  jack. — A.  Wilson,  Autobiography, 
(Nares  by  H.  &  W.) 

My  lord  lay  in  Morton  College;  and  as  he  was 
going  to  parliament  one  morning  on  foot,  a  man  in 
a  faire  and  civill  outward  habit  mett  him.andjos- 
seled  him.  And,  though  I  was  at  that  time  behind 
his  lordship,  I  saw  it  not ;  for,  if  I  had,  I  should 
have  been  upon  hisjacke. — Ibid.  (Nares  by  H.  &  W.) 

Jack.  s.  [  ?  For  its  doubtful  connection 
with  Jack  the  proper  name  see  Jack  from 
Jacob.']  Part  of  certain  instruments,  or 
piece  of  machinery  so  called. 

a.  Piece  of  wood  in  which  were  inserted  a 
small  quill  (the  plectrum),  and  a  piece  of 
cloth  (the  damper),  formerly  used  in  the 
construction  of  certain  musical  instruments, 
i.e.  virginals,  harpsichords,  and  spinets. 

In  a  virginal,  as  soon  as  ever  the  jack  falleth,  and 
toucheth  the  string,  the  sound  ceaseth. — Bacon, 

Those  jacks  that  nimble  leap 
To  kiss  the  tender  inward  of  thy  hand. 

Shakespear,  Sonnets. 
Your  teeth  did  dance  like  virginal  jacks. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone. 

It  plays  on  the  harpsicon  the  while,  whose  jacks 
are  the  pebble  stones,  checking  the  little  waves  as 
strings. — Partheneia  Sacra,  p.  210. 

b.  In  Mechanics.    See  extracts. 

The  ordinary  jack,  used  for  roasting  of  meat,  com- 
monly consists  but  of  three  wheels. —  Wilkins,  Ma- 
thematical Magick. 

Some  strain  in  rhyme ;  the  muses  on  their  racks 
Scream  like  the  winding  often  thousand. jacks. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iii.159. 

The  excellencies  of  a  good  jack  are,  that  the  jack 
frame  be  forged  :md  filed  square  ;  that  the  wheels  be 
perpendicularly  and  strongly  fixed  on  the  squares  of 
the  spindle;  that  the  teeth  be  evenly  cut,  and  well 
smoothed  i  and  that  the  teeth  of  the  worm- wheel 
fall  evenly  into  the  groove  of  the  worm. — Mcxon, 
Mechanical  Exercises. 

Jack,  in  mechanics,  is  an  instrument  in  common 
use  for  raising  heavy  timber  or  very  great  wtidits 
of  any  kind,  jack  is  also  the  name  of  a  well-known 
engine  used  for  turning  a  spit:  the  weight  is  the 
power  applied ;  the  friction  of  the  parts,  and  the 
weight  with  which  the  spit  is  charged,  are  the  force 
to  be  overcome ;  and  a  steady  uniform  motion  is 
maintained  by  means  of  a  fly. ...  A  smoke-jack  is  so 
called  from  its  being  moved  by  means  of  the  smoke 
or  rarefied  air,  ascending  the  chimney  and  striking 
against  the  tail  of  the  horizontal  wheel,  which  being 
inclined  to  the  horizon  is  moved  about  the  axis  of 
the  wheel,  together  with  the  pinion  which  carries 
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the  wheel  D  and  E,  and  E  carries  F,  which  turns 
the  spit.  The  wheel  should  be  placed  in  the  nar- 
rowest part  of  the  chimney,  where  the  motion  of  the 
smoke  is  swiftest.— Rees,  Cyclopedia. 

Jack  [is]  a  sort  of  stool  made  for  sawing  or  cut- 
ting wood  upon.  .  . .  Jack  is  used  also  for  a  horse  or 
wooden  frame  to  saw  timber  upon ;  for  an  instru- 
ment to  pull  off  a  pair  of  boots ;  for  a  great  leathern 
pitcher  to  drink  in  ;  for  a  small  bowl  that  serves  as 
a  mark  at  the  exercise  of  bowling ;  and  for  a  young 
pike. — Ibid. 

c.  In  Composition.  As  the  second  element. 
Large  kitchens  are  usually  provided  with  a  smoke- 
jack,  by  means  of  which  several  spits,  if  needful,  can 
be  kept  turning  at  the  same  time.  . . .  The  bottle- 
jack,  without  the  screen,  is  used  in  many  families 
very  successfully ;  it  is  wound  up,  like  a  watch,  by 
means  of  a  key,  and  turns  very  regularly  until  it  is 
run  down. — Eliza  Acton,  Modern  Cookery,  p.  155 
and  note :  ed.  1850. 

Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element  of  a 
compound. 

a.  Jack  plane.     Plane  used  by  glaziers. 

The  jack  and  trying  -planes,  similar  to  those  used 
by  carpenters,  for  planing  straight  the  edges  of  their 
sheet  lead,  when  a  regular  and  correct  line  is  requi- 
site.— Gwilt,  Encyclopaedia  of  Architecture,  2212. 

b.  Jack  rafter.     See  extract. 

When  a  roof  slopes  each  way,  the  space  enclosed 
between  the  intersection  of  the  slopes  is  called  a 
hip  ;  and  the  longest  rafters  in  it,  which  are  those  at 
the  angles,  are  called  hip  rafters,  and  the  shorter 
ones  are  named  jack-rafters. — Gwilt,  Encyclopedia 
of  Architecture,  2035. 

Jack-rafter  is  a  short  rafter  such  as  those  which 
are  fixed  to  the  hips  of  a  roof;  generally  speaking, 
any  timber  in  a  frame,  that  is  cut  short  of  its  usual 
length  receives  the  name  of  jack.— Glossary  of  Ar- 
chitecture. 

Jack.  s.  [  ?  ]  Bowl  thrown  out  for  a  mark  to 
the  bowlers. 

Or  if  they  further  venture  to  attack. 
Like  bowlers,  strive  to  beat  away  the  jack. 

Butler,  Human  Learning,  pt.  ii.  (Rich.) 

'Tis  as  if  one  should  say,  that  a  bowl  equally 
poised,  and  thrown  upon  a  plain  bowling  green, 
will  run  necessarily  in  a  direct  motion ;  but  if  it  be 
made  with  a  byass,  that  may  decline  it  a  little  from 
a  straight  line,  it  may  acquire  a  liberty  of  will,  and 
so  run  spontaneously  to  the  jack. — Bentley. 
Jack.  *.  [  ?  ] 

1.  Pennon  so  called. 

Nothing  was  to  be  seen  aloft  but  ensigns,  jacks, 
streamers,  and  the  heads  of  sailors.— A.  Drummond, 
Travels  through  Germany,  Italy,  and  Greece,  p.  71. 

Jack,  in  a  ship,  is  a  soi-t  of  flag  or  colours  dis- 
played from  a  mast  erected  on  the  outer  end  of  a 
ship's  bowsprit.  In  the  British  navy  the  jack  is 
nothing  more  than  a  small  union  flag,  composed  of 
the  intersection  of  the  red  and  white  crosses :  but  in 
merchant-ships  this  union  is  bordered  with  a  red 
field.— Bees,  Cyclopedia. 

The  apparition  of  such  a  force, -flying  the  tricolor 
and  union  jack  in  the  bay, . .  .  frightened  the  people. 
—  W.  H.  Russell,  The  {Crimean]  War,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Sailor;  jack-tar. 

'It  all  conies  of  sailing  on  a  Friday,'  said  a 
grumbling  forecastle  Jack.—  W.  H.  Russell,  The 
\_Crimean\  War,  ch.iii. 

On  the  first  day  it  appeared  that  in  the  fulness 
of  his  heart  and  the  emptiness  of  his  stomach,  Jack 
Firelock  was  rather  too  liberal  on  board  one  of  the 
ships  to  his  brother  Jack  Tar,  and  gave  him  an  extra 
allowance.— Ibid.  ch.  i. 

Jack.  s.  [Carribean.]  Tree,  or  fruit  of 
tree,  akin  to  the  Breadfruits. 

The  wood  of  the  tree  is  called  jack-wood.— Bees, 
Cyclopedia. 

Jack-a-lent.  s.  [possibly^  the  jack  may  be 
the  proper  name,  as  it  is  in  Jack  in  the 
Green,  in  the  May  Day  pageantry;  it  is 
more  likely,  however,  to  be  the  jack  of  the 
game  of  bowls.]  Puppet. 

Push-pin  is  too  high  for  him;  he  is  fit  for  no 
other  employment  than  to  catch  shadows  and^'acA- 
alents ;  for  though  they  are  meer  nothings,  yet  to 
children  they  appear  as  it  were  something.— Bishop 
Parker,  Rehearsal  Transprosed,  p.  204. 

You  little  jackalent,  have  you  been  true  to  us?— 
Ay,  I'll  be  sworn.— Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  iii.  3. 

On  an  Ash-Wednesday, 

Where  thou  didst  stand  six  weeks  the  Jack  o'  Lent, 
For  boys  to  hurl  three  throws  a  penny  at  tliee. 

B.  Jonson,  Tale  of  a  Tub. 

A  Jack-o-Lent  was  a  puppet  formerly  thrown  at 

in  Lent,  like  shrovecocks.— Todd. 

Jack-boot.  A',     [as  connected  with  boots  or 

shoes   it    appears    as  the  second  element 

of  a  compound,  in    the    word    ankle-jack, 

colloquially    or  provincially  applied   to  a 

laced-  up  half-boot.]     Boot  reaching  above 
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the  knee,  so  as  to  cover  a  part  of  the 
thigh,  used  chiefly  by  horse  soldiers,  but 
also  by  persons  engaged  upon  drains  and 
dykes,  and  for  driving  in  sledges  when  the 
feet  are  exposed  to  the  snow. 

A  man  on  horseback,  with  his  breeches  and  jack- 
boots, dressed  up  in  a  commode  and  a  night-rail. — 
Spectator. 

The  Duke  [of  Newcastle]  confided  the  manage- 
ment of  the  House  of  Commons  to  ...  Sir  Thomas 
Robinson  . . . '  Sir  Thomas  Robinson  lead  us  ! '  said 
Pitt  to  Fox.  '  The  Duke  might  as  well  send  his  jack- 
boot to  lead  us.'— Macaulay,  Critical  and  Historical 
Essays,  Thackeray's  Life  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham. 
Jack-by-tbe-hedgre.  s.  [see  extract  from  Dr. 
Prior  for  a  suggested  derivation.]     Native 
plant  so  called,  of  the  natural  order  Cru- 
ciferag,  Erysimum  alliaria  or  Alliaria  offici- 
nalis  ;  treacle-mustard  ;  sauce  alone. 

The  later  writers  call  it  Alliaria  and  Alliaris :  of 
some  Rima  Maris ;  it  is  not  Scordium,  or  Water  Ger- 
mander, which  the  apothecaries  in  times  past  mis- 
tooke  for  this  herbe ;  neither  is  it  Scordii  species,  or 
a  kinde  of  Water  Germander,  whereof  wee  have 
written ;  it  is  named  of  some  Pes  Asininus.  It  is 
called  in  High  Dutch,  Knoblauch  Kraut,  Leuchel, 
and  Sasskraut;  and  in  Low  Dutch,  Loock  sender 
Loock.  You  may  name  it  in  Latin  Allium  non  bul- 
bosum  ;  in  French,  Alliagre;  in  English,  Sauce-alone, 
and  Jacke-of -the- Hedge.  Jacke-of-the-Hedge  is  hot 
and  drie,  but  much  lesse  than  garlick,  that  is  to  say, 
in  the  end  of  the  second  degree,  or  in  the  beginning 
of  the  thirde.— Gerarde,  Herball :  1633. 

Jack-by-tlie-Hedge  is  an  herb  that  grows  wild  by 
the  hedges,  is  eaten  as  other  salads  are,  and  much 
used  in  broth. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Jack-by -the- Hedge,  from  jack  or  jakes,  latrina, 
alluding  to  its  offensive  smell.— Dr.  Prior,  Popular 
Names  of  British  Plants. 
Jack-bare,  s.     Male  hare. 

Here  lies,  whom  hound  did  ne'er  pursue 

Nor  swifter  greyhound  follow, 
Whose  foot  ne'er  tainted  morning  dew, 

Nor  ear  heard  huntsman's  halloo. 
Old  Tiney,  surliest  of  his  kind, 

Who,  nursed  with  tender  care, 
And  to  domestic  bounds  confined, 
Was  still  a  wild  Jack-Jiare. 

Cowper,  Epitaph  on  a  Hare. 

Jack-in-a-box.  s.     See  extracts. 

1.  Figure  made  to  start  out  of  a  box. 

As  I  was  thus  walking  my  rounds,  up  comes  a 
brother  of  the  quill,  belonging  to  the  office,  who  no 
sooner  made  his  entrance  amongst  the  equitable 
fraternity,  but  upstarted  every  one  in  his  seat,  like 
a  Jack-in-a-box,  crying  out '  Legit  aut  non  legit  ?' 
to  which  they  answered  themselves, '  Non  legit,  uiy 
lord.'— The  Infernal  Wanderer:  1702. 

2.  Figuratively. 

This  Jack-in-a-box,  or  this  divell  in  man's  shape, 
wearing  (like  a  player  on  a  stage)  good  cloathes  on 
his  backe,  comes  to  a  goldsmith's  stall,  to  a  draper's, 
a  habberdasher's,  or  into  any  other  shoppe  where  he 
knowes  good  store  of  silver  faces  are  to  be  seen. — 
Dekker,  English  Villanies :  1632. 

3.  Piece  of  machinery  so  called. 

Jack,  called  also  jack-in-a-box,  and  handjack,  is  a 
portable  mechanical  instrument  consisting  of  a 
rack  and  pinion,  or  a  pair  of  claws  and  ratchet  bar, 
moved  by  a  winch  handle,  for  raising  heavy  weights 
a  little  way  off  the  ground.—  Ure,  Dictionary  of 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

4.  In  Botany.     See  extract. 

Hernandia,  in  Gardening,  comprises  plants  of  the 
exotic  evergreen  kind,  of  which  the  species  princi- 
pally cultivated  is  the  whistling  hernandia  (Her- 
nandia sonora),  which  in  the  West  Indies  is  fre- 
quently denominated  the  Jack-in-a-Box  tree.— Sees, 
Cyclopedia. 

Jack-in-office.  s.     Person   who   overvalues 

and  presumes  on  the  authority  with  which 

he  is  invested :  (used  adjectivally  in  extract). 

There  is,  we  suppose,  a  certain  imperial  loftiness 

in 'placing' troops  'at  the  disposal'  of  a  military 

commander,  to  detain  if  he  wants  them,  and  to  pass 

on  if  he  does  not,  which  suits  a  certain  Jack-in-office 

dignity  far  better  than  an  offhand  question  and  a 

'  yes '  or  '  no '  reply. — The  Saturday  Review,  Nov.  10, 

1S66. 

As  its  opposite  we  have  Jack-out-of-office. 

For  liberalise,  who  was  wont  to  be  a  principal! 

officer, ...  is  turned  Jack  out  of  office,  and  others 

appointed  to  have  the  custodie.— Kiche,  Farewell  to 

the  Military  Profession :  1581.   (Narcs  by  II.  &  W.) 

Jack  Ketch.    See  Ketch. 
Jack-of-all-trades.    s.     One  who  can  turn 
his  hand  to  anything. 

Jack-of-all-trades,  show  and  sound ; 
An  inverse  burse,  tin  exchange  underground. 

Cleaveland. 

He  [Southey]  conceives  that  the  business  of  the 
B  2 
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magistrate  is,  not  merely  to  see  that  the  persons  and 
property  of  the  public  are  secure  from  attack,  but 
that  he  ought  to  be  a  jack-oj '-all-trades,  architect, 
engineer,  schoolmaster,  merchant,  theologian,  a 
Lady  Bountiful  in  every  parish,  a  Paul  Pry  in  every 
house,  spying,  eaves-dropping,  relieving,  admonish- 
ing, spending  our  money  for  us,  and  choosing  our 
opinions  for  us.  His  principle  is,  if  we  understand 
it  rightly,  that  no  man  can  do  anything  so  well  for 
himself  as  his  rulers,  be  they  who  they  may,  can  do 
it  for  him,  and  that  a  government  approaches  nearer 
and  nearer  to  perfection,  in  proportion  as  it  inter- 
feres more  and  more  with  the  habits  and  notions  of 
individuals.  —  Macaulay,  Critical  and  Historical 
Essays,  Southey's  Colloquies  on  Society. 
Jack-of-tbe-buttery.  s.  Plant  so  called. 

Jack-of -the- Buttery,  a  ridiculous  name  that 
seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  Bot-theriacque,  to  But- 
tery Jack,  the  plant  having  been  used  as  a  treacle 
or  Anthelmintic,  and  called  Vermicularis  from  its 
supposed  virtue  in  destroying  intestinal  worms. — 
Dr.  Prior,  Popular  Names  of  British  Plants. 

Jack-of-the-clock-bouse.  s.  \J?r.jacquelet.~] 
Figure  in  the  old  clocks,  generally  of  a  man 
with  a  club  or  hammer,  who  struck  the 
hours  on  a  bell ;  the  well-known  figures 
at  St.  Dunstan's  Church  long  served  as 
examples. 

My  time 

Runs  posting  on  in  Bolingbroke's  proud  joy, 
While  I  stand  fooling  here,  his  Jack  o'  the  clock. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  v.  5. 
Is  this  your  Jack  o'  the  clock-house  1 
Will  you  strike,  sir  ? 

Beaumont  and  Fletclier,  Coxcomb. 
(For  another  example  see  J  a  c  k,  Jack-stickler.) 

Jack-on-both-sides.  s.  One  who  sides  with 
both  parties. 

Reader,  John  Newton,  who  erst  plaid 
The  Jack  on  both  sides,  here  is  laid. 

Witt's  Recreations :  1654. 

Jack-out-of-doors,  s.    Jack  out  of  office. 

'  Neque  pessimus  neque  primus  : '  not  altogether 
Jack  out  of  doors,  and  yet  no  ge.ntleman. — Withal' s 
Dictionary,  p.  569 :  ed.  1634.    (Nares  by  H.  &  W.) 
Jack-pudding-,  s.     Zany  ;  merry  Andrew. 

Every  jack-pudding  will  be  ridiculing  palpable 
weaknesses  which  they  ought  to  cover. — Sir  R. 
L'Estrange. 

In  fine,  turn  pettifogger,  canonist, 
Civilian,  pedant,  mountebank,  or  priest, 
Soldier  or  merchant,  fiddler,  painter,  fencer, 
Jack-pudding,  juggler,  player,  or  rope-dancer ; 
Preach,  plead,  cure,  fight,  game,  pimp,  beg,  cheat,  or 

thieve; 
Be  all  but  poet,  and  there's  way  to  live.        Oldham. 

A  buffoon  is  called  by  every  nation  by  the  name  of 
the  dish  they  like  best :  in  French  yean  potage,  and 
in  English  Jack-pudding. —  Guardian. 
*   Jack-pudding  in  his  party-colour'd  jacket, 
Tosses  the  glove,  and  jokes  at  every  packet.       Gay. 

The  manner  of  Addison  is  as  remote  from  that  of 
Swift  as  from  that  of  Voltaire. . . .  His  tone  is  never 
that  either  of  a  Jack  Pudding  or  of  a  cynic.  It  is 
that  of  a  gentleman,  in  whom  the  quickest  sense  of 
the  ridiculous  is  constantly  tempered  by  good  nature 
and  good  breeding.  —  Macaulay,  Critical  and  His- 
torical Essays,  Life  and  Writings  of  Addison. 

If  we  were  to  form  our  opinion  of  his  eminent 
contemporaries  from  a  general  survey  of  what  he 
[Horace  Walpole]  has  written  concerning  them,  we 
should  say  that  Pitt  was  a  strutting,  ranting,  mouth- 
ing actor,  Charles  Townshend  an  impudent  and 
voluble  jack-pudding,  Murray  a  demure,  cold- 
blooded, cowardly  hypocrite, . . .  Seeker  an  atheist 
who  had  shammed  Christian  for  a  mitre,  Whitefield 
an  impostor  who  swindled  his  converts  out  of  their 
watches.— Ibid.,  Walpole' s  Letters  to  Sir  Horace 
Mann. 

Jack's-alive.  s.  Game  so  called :  (now  of 
cards,  originally  of  forfeits).  See  extract. 

A  piece  of  paper  or  a  match  is  handed  round  a 
circle,  he  who  takes  hold  saying, '  Jack's  alive,  he'se 
no  die  in  my  hand.'  He  in  whose  hand  it  dies, 
or  is  extinguished,  forfeits  a  wad  ;  and  all  the  wads 
are  recovered  only  by  performing  something  under 
the  notion  of  a  penance,  though  generally  of  an 
agreeable  or  mirthful  description.— jamieson,  Scot- 
tish Dictionary. 
Jack-sinker,  s.  See  extract. 

The  needles  or  hooks  being  all  properly  fitted,  the 
next  part  of  the  stocking-frame  to  which  attention 
ought  to  be  paid,  is  the  machinery  for  forming  the 
loops  ;  and  tnia  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first  of 
these,  which  sinks  between  every  second  or  alter- 
nate needle, ...  is  one  of  the  most  important  parts 
of  the  whole  machine.  It  consists  of  two  moving 
parts ;  the  first  being  a  succession  of  horizontal 
levers  moving  upon  a  common  centre  and  called 
jacks,  a  term  applied  to  vibrating  levers  in  various 
kinds  of  machinery  as  well  as  the  stocking-frame. 
...  On  the  front,  or  right  hand  part  of  the  jack, 
is  a  joint  suspending  a  very  thin  plate  of  polished 
iron,  which  is  termed  a  sinker,  one  of  these  jacks 
and  sinkers  allotted  for  every  second  or  alternate 
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lavdle.  The  form  of  the  sinker  will  appear  at  . . 
and  in  order  that  all  may  be  exactly  uniform  in 
shape,  they  are  cut  out  and  finished  between  two 
stout  pieces  of  iron,  which  serve  as  moulds  and 
gauges  to  direct  the  frame-smith. . . .  The  jack- 
sinkers  being  only  used  for  every  alternate  or  se- 
cond needle,  in  order  to  complete  this  part  of  the 
apparatus,  a  second  set  of  sinkers  is  employed. 
These  are  in  form  and  shape  every  way  the  same  as 
the  jack  sinkers,  but  they  are  pointed  at  the  top 
with  pieces  of  tin,  all  of  which  are  screwed  to  the 
(tinker  bar ;  and  thus  &sinker  of  each  kind  descends 
between  the  needles  alternately.— Ure,  Dictionary 
• '/'  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Jack-snipe,  s.  [Welsh,  giach.~\  Small  species 
of  snipe  so  called  (Scolopax  gallinula), 
smaller,  and  more  truly  a  bird  of  passage 
than  the  common  snipe. 

Mr.  C.  Girdlestone  offered  a  sovereign  to  any  one 
who  would  bring  him  a  specimen  of  this  bird  shot 
n  summer.  In  1822,  he  had  one  brought  to  him  in 
June;  and  in  the  s>ime  month,  in  1824,  he  himself 
saw  a  pair  on  Bradwell  Common ;  about  two  years 
after  another  specimen  was  shot. . . .  Mr.  Miller  says 
he  had  had  jack  snipe's  eggs  brought  to  him  ;  they 
were  smaller,  and  of  a  more  elliptical  shape  than 
those  of  the  common  snipe,  which  they  otherwise 
exactly  resembled.  —  Paget,  Natural  History  of 
Yarmouth. 

Lord  Garvagh  has  in  his  collection  a  nest  of  the 
jack  snipe  with  four  eggs,  taken  in  Ireland.— Yar- 
rell.  British  Birds. 

The  bird  weighs  about  two  ounces,  the  four  eggs 
are  more  than  an  ounce  and  a  half.  The  great  egg 
of  the  guillemot  is  one  eighth  of  the  weight  of  the 
bird ;  the  eggs  of  the  jack-snipe  weigh  nearly  as 
much  as  it  does  itself. — Hewitson,  Coloured  Illus- 
trations of  British  Birds'  Eggs. 

In  regard  to  the  incubation  of  the  jack  snipe,  we 
may  say  that  attempts  to  discover  its  nest  in  this 
country  have  hitherto  been  unavailing.  Mr.  Yarrell 
has  been  at  pains  to  collect  all  the  information  and 
evidence  upon  the  subject. . . .  They  are,  however,  a 
very  late  bird  in  leaving  us,  and  are  regularly  seen 
with  the  London  poulterers  in  the  first  week 'in 
April.  In  an  excursion  to  Sutherlandshire  some  years 
since,  we  thought  we  had  found  a  breeding  station 
for  this  bird  near  Tongue. . . .  Our  search,  nowever, 
was  fruitless.  . . .  Out  of  Europe  Colonel  Sykes  con- 
siders the  species  of  the  Dukhan  to  be  identical. — 
Sir  W.  Jardine,  Naturalist's  Library. 

T!bejack  snipe  ...  is  the  smallest  of  the  species  to 
which  it  belongs. . . .  though  much  less  numerous 
than  the  common  species;  it  is  always  to  be  met 
•with  during  the  winter  over  the  British  Islands, 
and  sometimes  in  considerable  numbers.  During 
its  stay  in  this  country  it  does  not  congregate  in 
small  companies  like  the  common  snipe,  but  appears 
to  be  nearly  solitary  in  its  habits;  nor  does  it  range 
from  place  to  place  much. ...  It  is  conjectured  that 
it  may  breed  in  some  parts  of  Great  Britain,  but  no 
well-authenticated  instance  of  its  doing  so  has,  we 
believe,  been  made  known.  It  retires  in  spring  to 
other  regions  to  incubate,  and  is  said  to  breed  plen- 
tifully near  St.  Petersburg.  The  eggs  are  reported  to 
bef  our  in  number. — Laishley,  British  Birds'  Eggs. 

Jack-witli-a-lantern,  Jack-o'-lantern,    s. 

Will-o'-the-wisp ;  ignis  futuus. 

Plenty  of  inflammable  sulphureous  matter  in  the 
air,  such  as  igries  fatui,  or  jack-a-lanterns,  and  the 
meteors  which  are  called  falling  stars. — StepJien 
Hales,  On  Earthquakes,  p.  10  :  1750. 

He  has  played  Jack  with  a  lantern,  he  has  led  us 
about  like  an  ignis  fatuus,  by  which  travellers  are 
decoyed  into  the  mire. — Johnson,  Note  on  Shake- 
spear's  Tempest. 

Simply  Jack. 

Monster,  your  fairy,  which  you  say  is  a  harmless 
fairy,  has  done  little  better  than  played  the  Jack 
with  us. — Shakespear,  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

Jackal,  s.  [Persian,  shahal.'}  Carnivorous 
animal,  closely  akin  to  the  dogs  and  wolves, 
so  called  ;  Canis  aureus,  lion's-provider. 

The  Belgians  tack  upon  our  rear. 
And  raking  chase-guns  through  our  sterns  they 

send: 

Close  by  their  fireships,  like  jackals,  appear, 
Who  on  their  lions  for  the  prey  attend. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  Ixxxii. 
The  mighty  lion,  before  whom  stood  the  little 
jackal,  the  faithful  spy  of  the  king  of  the  lions. — 
Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 

Though  the  species  of  the  wolf  approaches  that  of 
the  dog,  yet  Ihe  jackal  finds  a  place  between  thorn 
both.    'The  jackal,  or  adil.'as  Beloii  reuwrks,  'is 
an  animal  between  the  wolf  and  the  dog.'    With  the 
ferocity  of  the  wolf  he  joins  a  little  of  the  familiarity 
of  the  dog;  his  voice  is  a  kind  of  howl  mixed  with 
barking  and  groaning.    He  is  more  noisy  than  the 
dog,  and  more  voracious  than  the  wolf.    He  never 
stirs  out  alone,  but  always  in  flocks  of  twenty,  thirty,  j 
or  forty.    They  collect  together  every  evening  to  go  : 
in  search  of  their  prey.    They  live  principally  on 
.small  animals,  and  make  themselves  formidable  to 
the  most  powerful  by  their  number.    They  attack  \ 
every  kind  of  cattle  or  poultry  even  in  the  presence  j 
of  men.    They  boldly  enter  stables,  sheepfolds,  and 
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cowhouses  without  any  sign  of  fear;  and  when  they 
cannot  meet  with  any  thing  better  they  will  devour 
boots,  shoes,  harnesses,  &c.,  and  what  they  have  not 
time  to  consume  they  will  take  away  with  thoiu. — 
Translation,  of  Buff  oil's  Natural  History :  1797. 

Jackanapes,  s.  [see  extract  fronl  Todd.] 
Ape ;  coxcomb. 

He  grins  and  he  gapes, 
As  it  were  Jack  Napes.  Skelton,  Poems,  p.  160. 

He  played  Jack-a-Napes,  swearynge  by  histenne 
bones.— Bale,  Yett  a  Course  at  the  Romyslie  Foxe, 
p.  92:  1543. 

Down,  Jack-an-apes,  from  thy  feign'd  royalty. 
Marston,  Scourge  of  Villatiy,  b.  iii.  sat.  ix  :  1599. 

I  believe  he  hath  robb'd  a  jac/ainnpes  of  his  ges- 
ture; marke  but  his  countenance ;  see  how  he  mops, 
and  how  he  mowes,  and  how  he  strains  his  lookes  ! 
—RicJie,  Faults,  &c.,  p.  7 :  1606. 

Which  is  he?— 
That  jackanapes  with  scarfs. 

Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  iii.  5. 

People  wondered  how  such  a  young  upstart  jack- 
anapes should  grow  so  pert  and  saucy,  and  take  so 
much  upon  him.— Arbuthnot. 

A  fellow  passing  presently  by,  Adams  ask'd  him 
if  he  could  direct  him  to  an  ale-house.  The  fellow 
who  had  just  left  it.  and  perceived  the  house  and 
sign  to  be  within  sight,  thinking  he  had  jeered  him, 
and  being  of  a  morose  temper,  bade  him  follow  his 

nose  and  be  d n'd.    Adams  told  him  he  was  a 

saucy  jackanapes ;  upon  which  the  fellow  turned 
about  angrily,  but  perceiving  Adams  clench  his  fist, 
he  thought  proper  to  go  on  without  taking  any  far- 
ther notice. — Fielding,  Adventures  of  Joseph  A  n- 
drews,  ch.  ii. 

Ha !  ha!  ha !  anything  to  please  mademoiselle  my 
wife,  since  I  must  be  a  jackanapes,  and  have  a 
French  tailor.— O'Keefe,  Fontainebleau,  iii.  2. 

This  [i.e.  the  extracts  from  Skelton,  Bale,  and 
Marston]  naturally  refers  us  to  the  tricks  of  the 
ape ;  and  the  corruption  of  Jack  Napes  is  easily  ac- 
counted for  by  the  various  writing  or  pronunciation 
of  that  word.— Todd. 

Jackass,  s.  [a  compound  rather  than  two 
words  in  the  present  language.  In  the 
extract  from  Arbuthnot,  according  at  least 
to  the  spelling,  two  words  rather  than  a 
compound.  The  explanation  of  it  in  John- 
son is  the  '  male  of  animals.'  See,  how- 
ever, Jack  (snipe).]  Male  ass. 

A  jack  ass,  for  a  stallion,  was  bought  for  three 
thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  pounds 
three  shillings  and  fourpence. — Arbuthnot,  Tables 
of  ancient  Coins,  Weights, and  Measures. 

Meer  Jalfier  regarded  him  [Olive]  with  slavish 
awe.  On  one  occasion,  the  Nabob  spoke  with 
severity  to  a  native  chief  of  high  rank,  whose  fol- 
lowers had  been  engaged  in  a  brawl  with  some  of 
the  Company's  sepoys.  '  Are  you  yet  to  learn,'  he 
said, '  who  that  Colonel  Clive  is,  and  in  what  station 
God  has  placed  him  ? '  The  chief,  who,  as  a  famous 
jester  and  an  old  friend  of  Meer  Jatfier,  could  ven- 
ture to  take  liberties,  answered,  '  I  affront  the 
Colonel !  I,  who  never  get  up  in  the  morning  with- 
out making  three  low  bows  to  his  jackass!'  This 
was  hardly  an  exaggeration. — Macaulay,  Critical 
and  Historical  Essays,  Lord  Clive, 
'Tis  vain  !  in  such  a  brassy  age 

I  could  not  move  a  thistle ; 
The  very  sparrows  in  the  hedge 

Scarce  answer  to  my  whistle ; 
Or  at  the  most,  when  three-parts-sick 

With  strumming  and  with  scraping, 
A.  jackass  heehaws  from  the  rick, 

The  passive  oxen  gaping.        Tennyson,  Amphion. 
Jackback.  s.     [Pas  to  Jack.]     See  extract. 

When  the  operation  of  mashing  is  finished,  the 
wort  or  extract  is  drained  down  from  the  malt  into 
the  vessel  called  the  under  back,  immediately  below 
the  mashtun,  of  like  dimensions,  and  situated  always 
on  a  lower  level,  for  which  reason  it  has  reached 
the  name.  Here  the  wort  does  not  remain  longer 
than  is  necessary  to  drain  off  the  whole  of  it  from 
the  tun  above. . . .  When  the  ebullition  has  conti- 
nued a  sufficient  period  to  coagulate  the  grosser 
part  of  the  extract,  and  to  evaporate  part  of  the 
water,  the  contents  are  run  off  through  a  large  cock 
into  the  jack-back,  which  is  a  vessel  of  sufficient 
dimensions  to  contain  it,  and  provided  with  a  bot- 
tom of  cast-iron  plates,  perforated  with  small  holes, 
through  which  the  wort  drains  and  leaves  the  hops. 
— Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Mines,  Beer. 

Jackdaw,  s.  [  ?  as  to  Jack.]  Species  of  the 
crow  ;  Corvus  monedula. 

Not  all  unlyke  unto  Esope's  chough,  whom  we 
commonly  call  Jackedawe.—Bale,  Yett  a  Course  at 
the  Romyslie  Foxe,  p.  87  :  1543. 

To  impose  on  a  child  to  get  by  heart  a  long  scroll 
of  phrases,  without  any  ideas,  is  a  practice  litter  for 
a  jackdaw  than  for  any  tiling  that  wears  the  shape 
of  man. — Watts. 

Jacket.  *.  [Fr.  jaquette.~\  Short  coat  ; 
close  waistcoat. 

In  a  bluejacket,  with  a  cross  of  red. 

Spenser,  Motlier  Hubbard's  Tale. 
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And  hens  and  dogs  and  hogs  are  feeding  by ; 
And  here  a  sailor's  jacket  hangs  to  dry. 

Pope,  Imitations,  Spenser. 

Dust  one's  jacket.  Give  a  beating  to  any- 
one. 

She  fell  upon  the  jacket  of  the  parson,  who  stood 
gaping  at  her. — Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 
Jacksmitn.  s.     Maker  of  jacks,  i.e.  engines 
so  called. 

Tompion,  the  celebrated  watchmaker,  was  origin- 
ally njacksmith. — Malone,  Note  on  Dryden. 
Jacobin,  s.  [Fr.  from  Jacobus,  which,  word 
for  word,  is  Jacob ;  but,  name  for  name, 
is  treated  as  if  it  were  the  Latin  or  Greek 
for  James.  Hence,  Jacobin  =  having  re- 
ference to,  connected  with,  or  named  after, 
St.  James.  Generally  applied  to  the  friars 
of  the  order  of  St.  Dominic  ;  and,  as  such, 
a  proper,  rather  than  a  common,  name. 
In  its  secondary  meanings,  however,  it  is 
common  rather  than  proper."] 

a.  Applied  to  a  friar  of  the   order  of  St. 
Dominic ;  grey  or  white  friar. 

This  king  went  in  danger  of  his  life,  a  long  while 
sought  by  a  capuchin  ;  . . .  who  at  length  was  taken 
and  executed,  together  with  another  Jacubine  for 
the  same  crime. — Sir  JS.  Sandys,  State  of  Religion. 

b.  Applied  to  a  member  of  the  Jacobin  club, 
which,  during  the  first  French  Revolution, 
met  at  a  monastery  of  the  Jacobin  friars. 

With  the  Jacobins  of  Prance,  vague  intercourse  is 
without  reproach ;  marriage  is  reduced  to  the  vilest 
concubinage;  children  are  encouraged  to  cut  the 
throats  of  their  parents ;  mothers  are  taught  that 
tenderness  is  no  part  of  their  character. — -Burke, 
Thoughts  on  a  Regicide  Peace. 

We  are  not  to  conclude  that  all  who  are  not 
Jacobins  are  conscientiously  attached  to  the  esta- 
blished church. — Bishop  Horsley,  Charge. 

c.  Radical,  republican,  or  levelling  politician 
of  the  character  of  the  French  Jacobin. 

Used  adjectivally. 

They  knew  from  the  beginning  that  the  Jacobin 
party  was  not  confined  to  that  country. — Burke, 
Thoughts  on  a  Regicide  Peace. 

Jacobin.  *.  Fancy  pigeon  with  a  high  tuft 
so  called. 

.  A  complete  novelty  appears  in  the  shape  of  some 
wholly  black  Jacobins.  —  Times    Newspaper,   De- 
cember 3,  1866 :  Birmingham  Fat  Stock,  Poultry 
and  Dog  Shows. 
Jacobinic,  adj.     Jacobinical. 

He  knows  by  rote  the  Jacobinic  creed. — Mathias, 
Pursuits  of  IMerature. 

Jacobinical,  adj.  Having  the  character  of 
Jacobinism,  or  a  Jacobin :  (commoner 
than  Jacobinic,  but  less  common  than 
Jacobin,  used  adjectivally}. 

The  triumph  of  Jacobinical  principles  was  now 
complete. — Sir  W.  Scott,  Life  of  Napoleon. 
Jacobinism,    s.     System  of  Jacobin   prin- 
ciples. 

When  to  these  establishments  of  regicide,  of 
jacobinism,  and  of  atheism,  you  add  the  corre- 
spondent system  of  manners,  no  doubt  can  be  left 
on  the  mind  of  a  thinking  man,  concerning  their 
determined  hostility  to  the  human  race.— Burke, 
Thoughts  on  a  Regicide  Peace. 

May  the  more  recent  spirit  of  jacobinism  have  a 
still  quicker  termination.— Mason,  Isis,  note. 

Even  in  the  heavy  quietude  of  the  Austrian 
monarchy,  jacobinism,  and  the  repugnance  of  newly- 
conquered  countries  to  a  master  of  strange  gpeeca 
and  soil,  are  felt  to  be  demands  on  all  the  suspicion 
of  the  cabinet. — Croly,  England  and  Europe,  His- 
torical Sketches,  Speeches,  and  Characters. 

Jacobinize.  v.  a.  Convert  to,  actual  or 
approximate,  Jacobinism. 

France  was  not  then  jacobinized. — Burke. 
Jacobite,  s,  [from  Jacobus,  the  Latin  name 
of  James  Stuart,  i.e.  James  II.,  king  of 
England.]  In  its  primary  sense,  and,  as  a 
proper  rather  than  a  common  term,  one 
attached  to  the  cause  of  king  James  the 
second  after  his  abdication,  and  to  his  line. 

In  tumults  and  treasons  the  Jacobites  cry. 
The  king's  a  fanatic  ;  I'll  tell  you  for  why ; 
Because  he  is  not  of  a  church  they  call  high, 

Which  nobody  can  deny,  &c. 
What  church  'tis  they  mean,  'tis  plain  we  can  tell, 
A  church  that  the  Jacobites  know  very  well, 
The  true  church,  of  Itorne,  that  makes  knaves  to 
rebel!, 

Which  nobody  can  deny,  &c. 

Whig  Sung,  circa  1714. 
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He  is  writing  an  epigram  to  a  young  virgin,  who 
knits  very  well :  It  is  a  thousand  pities  he  is  a 
Jacobite ;'  but  his  epigram  is  by  way  of  advice  to  thjs 
damsel,  to  knit  all  the  actions  of  the  Pretender,  and 
the  duke  of  Burgundy's  last  campaign,  in  the  clock 
of  a  stocking. — Tatter,  no.  3. 

Used  adjectivally. 

In  vain  are  the  hopes  of  a  Popish  Pretender, 
In  vain  are  the  schemes  of  a  Jacobite  crew ; 
True  Britons  their  freedom  will  never  surrender, 
But  still  to  themselves  and  their  country  be  true. 
Whig  Song:  1745. 

Tho  whole  tory  party  was  become  avowedly 
Jacobite.— Lord  Bolingbroke. 

Jacobitism.  s.     Principles  of  a  Jacobite. 

The  spirit  of  Jacpbitism,  which  had  obtained  in 
both  our  universities  before  the  year  1745,  was  far 
from  being  quite  extinguished  in  174S.— Mason,  Isis, 
note. 

William  was  called  to  the  throne  by  Protestantism. 
He  found  it,  as  it  was  always  found  at  the  close  of  a 
popish  reign,  surrounded  by  a  host  of  difficulties  ; 
at  home,  the  kingdom  was  in  a  ferment ;  Popery, 
and  its  ally  Jacobitism,  girding  themselves  for  battle; 
fierce  disturbance  in  Scotland ;  open  war  in  Ireland 
with  the  late  king  at  its  head ;  abroad,  the  French 
king  domineering  over  Europe,  and  threatening 
invasion.  In  the  scale  of  nations,  England  nothing ! 
— Croly,  Historical  SIcetciies,  Speeches,  and  Charac- 
ters, England  the  Fortress  of  Christianity. 

It  is  ...  impossible  to  deny  that  there  is  a  plain 
line  of  distinction  between  the  two  great  parties 
which  formerly  prevailed  in  this  country  upon  one 
important  point,  the  foundations  and  extent  of  the 
royal  prerogative.  .  .  .  Mr.  Pitt,  and  even  Lord 
North,  had  no  other  opinions  respecting  kingly 
power  than  Mr.  Fox  or  Mr.  Burke;  and  the  rival 
theories  of  Sir.Robert  Filmer  and  Mr.  Locke  were 
as  obsolete  during  the  American  war  as  they  are  at 
this  day.  Then  have  not  men,  since  Jacobitism 
and  divine  right  were  exploded,  generally  adopted 
opinions  upon  the  practical  questions  of  the  day  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  let  them  conveniently  co- 
operate with  certain  acts  of  statesmen  and  oppose 
others;  join  some  family  interests  together  in  order  to 
counterbalance  some  other  family  interests;  league 
themselves  in  bodies  to  keep  or  to  get  power  in 
opposition  to  other  bands  formed  with  a  similar 
view  ?  This  surely  will  not,  upon  a  calm  review  of 
the  facts,  be  denied  by  any  one  whose  judgment  is 
worth  having.— Lord  Brougham,  Historical  SketcJies 
of  Statesmen  of  the  Reign  of  George  III. 

Jacob's-ladder.  s. 

1.  In  Botany.    See  extract. 

The  Polemoniacese  occur  most  abundantly  in  the 
temperate  regions  of  North  and  South  America. 
Polemonium  cseruleum,  Greek  Valerian,  or  Jacob's- 
ladder,  grows  in  the  north  of  England,  and  is  com- 
mon in  gardens.— Henfrey,  Elementary  Course  of 
Botany. 

Jacob's  ladder  usually  supposed  to  be  called  from 
its  successive  pairs  of  leaflets.— Dr.  Prior,  Popular 
Names  of  British  Plants. 

2.  In  Navigation.     See  extract. 

Jacob's  ladder  in  naval  affairs  [is]  a  rope  ladder 
with  wooden  steps  or  spokes,  by  which  the  outside 
of  the  shrouds,  and  therefore  the  means  of  ascend- 
ing the  mast,  is  reached  from  the  deck. — Brande, 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Arts. 

Jacob's-staff.  *.     Kind  of  astrolabe. 

Reach  then  a  soaring  quill  that  I  may  write, 
As  with  a.  Jacob's  staff  to  take  her  height. 

Cleveland. 

Why  on  a  sign  no  painter  draws 
The  full-moon  ever,  but  the  half, 
Resolve  that  with  your  Jacob's  staff. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  3,  784. 

Jacobus,  s.  [Lat.]  Gold  coin,  worth 
twenty-five  shillings,  so  called  from  king 
James  (Jacobus)  the  First  of  England,  in 
whose  reign  it  was  struck. 

The  women  have  taken  a  fancy  to  prefer  guineas 
and  jacobuses. — Sir  It.  L' Estrange,  Translation  of 
Quevedo,  p.  a73. 

Jaconet,  s.     [Yr.jaconas.~]     Kind  of  muslin 

so  called,  of  close  texture:  (in  opposition  to 

the  book  muslins,  which  are  open  or  clear). 

(For  example  see  Muslin.) 

Jactation,  s.  [Lat.  Jactatio,  -onis,fromjacto 
=  throw,  cast  (in  the  frequentative  form, 
jactito)  ;    pass.   part,  jactutus.'}     Casting  ; 
throwing.    Rare. 

Jactations  were  used  for  some  amusement  and 
allay  in  great  and  constant  pains,  and  to  relieve 
that  intranquillity  which  attends  most  diseases,  and 
makes  men  often  impatient  of  lying  still  in  their 
beds.— Sir  W.  Temple,  On  Health  and  Long  Life. 
(Ord  MS.) 

Jactitation.  «.  Tossing  ;  motion ;  restless- 
ness: heaving. 

If  the  patient  be  surprised  with  jactitation,  or 
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great  oppression  about  the  stomach,  expect  no  re- 
lief from  cordials.—  Harvey. 

In  other  localities  cerebral  symptoms  occupy  the 
foremost  place.  There  is  excruciating  pain  in  the 
head,  great  vascularity  of  the  conjunctiva,  a  Hushed 
or  purple  hue  in  the  countenance,  incessant  rest- 
lessness and  jactitation,  stupor,  or  delirium.— Gre- 
gory, Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  pt.  i.  ch.  vi. 

Jaculation.  s.  [Lat.jaculatio,  fromjaculor 
=  dart  ;  pret.  part,  jaculatus.]  Act  of 
throwing  missive  weapons. 

It  was  well  and  strongly  strung  with  thirty-six 
barrels  of  gunpowder,  great  and  small,  for  the  more 
violent  jaculation,  vibration,  and  speed  of  the  ar- 
rows.— Dean  King,  Sermon  on  November  5,  1668 : 
p.  20. 

So  hills  amid  the  air  encounter'd  hills, 
Hurl'd  to  and  fro  with  jaculation  dire. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  664. 

Jaculatory.  adj.  Throwing  out ;  suddenly 
darted  out ;  uttered  in  short  sentences ; 
ejaculatory. 

Jaculatory  prayers  are  the  nearest  dispositions  to 
contemplation. — Spiritual  Conflict,  p.  81 :  1651. 
Jade.  *.     [  ?  ] 

1.  Horse  of  no  spirit ;  worthless  nag. 

Alas,  what  weights  are  these  that  load  my  heart ! 
I  am  as  dull  as  winter-starved  sheep, 
Tir'd  as  a  jade  in  overloaden  cart.       Sir  P.  Sidney. 

When  they  should  endure  the  bloody  spur, 
They  fall  their  crest,  and,  like  deceitful  Jades, 
Sink  in  the  trial.  Shakespear,  Julius  Ceesar,  iv.  2. 

The  horsemen  sit  like  fixed  candlesticks, 
With  torchstaves  in  their  hand;  and  their  poor 

jades 

Lob  down  their  heads,  dropping  the  head  and  hips, 
Id.,  Henry  V.  iv.  2. 

If  we  kick  when  your  honour  spur  us, 
We  are  knaves  and  jades. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Maid  in  the  Mill,  iii.  1 . 

So  have  I  seen  with  armed  heel, 
A  wight  bestride  a  commonweal, 
While  still  the  more  he  kick'd  and  spurr'd, 
The  less  the  sullen  jade  had  stirr'd. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  1,  925. 

The  plain  nag  came  upon  the  trial  to  prove  those 
to  be  jades  that  made  sport  with  him.  —  Sir  R. 
L' Estrange. 

False  steps  but  help  them  to  renew  their  race, 
As,  after  stumbling,  jades  will  mend  their  pace. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  pt.  iii.  602. 

2.  Sorry  woman :  (a  word  of  contempt  noting 
sometimes  aye,  but  generally  vice). 

There  follow'd  fast  at  hand  two  wicked  hags  : — 
The  squyre,  arriving,  fiercely  in  his  arms 
Snatch'd  flrst  the  one,  and  then  the  other  jade. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

3.  Young  woman :  (in  irony  and  slight  con- 
tempt). 

You  see  now  and  then  some  handsome  young  jades 
among  them :  the  sluts  have  very  often  white  teeth 
and  black  eyes. — Addison. 

But  still  his  love  goes  muffled  up  for  shame, 
And  masks  itself  with  show  of  careless  slight, 
And  giving  her  ill  names  of  jade  and  minx, 
Gipsey  and  slut.     H.  Taylor,  Philip  von  Artevelde, 
Pdrt  II.  ii.  1. 

Jade.  v.  a. 

1.  Tire ;  harass  ;  dispirit ;  weary ;  knock  up  : 
(applied  originally  to  horses). 

It  is  good  in  discourse  to  vary  and  intermingle 
speech  of  the  present  occasion  with  arguments ;  for 
it  is  a  dull  thing  to  tire  and  jade  any  thing  too  far. 
— Bacon. 

There  are  seasons  when  the  brain  is  overtired  or 
jaded  with  study  or  thinking ;  or  upon  some  other 
accounts  animal  nature  may  be  languid  or  cloudy, 
and  unfit  to  assist  the  spirit  in  meditation.—  Watts, 
Logick. 

2.  Harass,  as  a  horse  that  is  ridden  too  hard. 

If  we  live  thus  tamely, 
To  be  thus  jaded  by  a  piece  of  scarlet, 
Farewell  nobility.      Stia/cespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 
I  do  not  now  fool  myself,  to  let  imagination  jade 
me. — SJiakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  2. 

Jade.  v.  n.     Lose  spirit ;  sink ;  flag. 

Many  offer  at  the  effects  of  friendship,  but  they 
do  not  last :  they  are  promising  in  the  beginning, 
but  they  fail  zndjade  and  tire  in  the  prosecution. — 
South,  Sermons. 

Jade.  s.  [Fr.]  In  Mineralogy.  Name  given  to 
two  different  compositions,  i.e.  to  Nephrite 
and  to  Saussurite ;  that  to  which  it  most 
generally  applies  being  the  green  jade  or 
Nephrite. 

The  jade  is  a  species  of  the  jasper,  and  of  extreme 
hardness.  Its  colour  is  com  posed  of  a  pale  blueish 

frey,  or  ash-colour,  and  a  pale  green,  not  uniform, 
t  appears  dull  and  coarse  on  the  surface,  but  it 
takes  :i  very  circuit  polish.    It  is  used  by  the  Turks 
for  handles  of  sabres.— Sir  J.  Hill,  Materia  Medica. 
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Jaded,  part.  adj.     Reduced  to  the  condition 
of  a  jade. 

Behold  !  in  various  throngs  the  scribbling  crew, 
For  notice  eager,  pass  in  long  review  ; 
Each  spurs  his  jaded  Pegasus  apace, 
And  rhyme  and  blank  maintain  an  equal  race. 

Byron,  English  Bards  and  Scutch  Reviewers. 
Jadery.  s.     Jadish  tricks. 

Seeks  all  foul  means 

Of  boisterous  and  rpught  jadry,  to  disseat 
His  lord  that  kept  it  bravely. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Two  Noble  Kinsmen, 

v.4.    (Nares  by  H.  &  W.) 
Jadish.  adj.  Having  the  character,  or  show- 
ing an  approach  to  the  character,  of  a  jade. 

a.  (With  the  sense  of  horse.)     Vicious ;  res- 
tive. 

If  an  ass  did  kick  .  .  .  some  will  for  such  jadlxh 
tricks  give*  the  ass  his  due  burden  of  bastinados.— 
Florio,  First  Fruits,  pref. :  1598. 

So  in  this  mongrel  state  of  ours 
The  rabble  are  the  supreme  powers, 
That  hors'd  us  on  their  backs,  to  show  us 
&.  jadish  trick  at  last,  and  throw  us. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  iii.  2, 1611. 

b.  (With  the  sense  of  woman).     Unchaste; 
incontinent. 

'Tis  to  no  boot  to  be  jealous  of  a  woman ;  for  if  the 
humour  takes  her  to  be  jadish,  not  all  the  locks  and 
spies  in  nature  can  keep  her  honest.— (Sir  S.  L' Es- 
trange. 
Jadishly.  adv.     In  a  jadish  manner. 

Moses  doth  lively  describe  the  venome  of  unsanc- 
tified  prosperity  which  maketh  men  lierce  against 
God  himself,  \v\wjadishly  like  thanklesse  beasts  doe 
winse  and  spurne  at  him  with  their  heeles. — 
Cleaver's  Proverbs,  p.  503.  (Ord  MS.) 

Jag.  v.  a.  Cut  into  irregular  indentures ; 
cut  into  teeth  like  those  of  a  saw. 

To  avaunce  your  flesh,  you  cut  and  jagge  your 
clothes.— Old  Morality  of  Lusty  Juventus:  (temp. 
Edw.  VI.) 

To  what  end  doe  \\sjaggeM\A  gash  the  garments, 
that  are  sewed  together  to  cover  our  bodies  ? — 
Translation  of  BuUiuger's  Serm<>ns,  p.  239. 

Some  leaves  are  round,  some  long,  some  square, 
and  many  jagged  on  the  sides. — Bacon,  Natural  and 
Experimental  Hiatory. 

The  banks  of  that  sea  must  be  jagged  and  torn  by 
the  impetuous  assaults,  or  the  silent  underminings 
of  waves ;  violent  rains  must  wash  down  earth  from 
the  tops  of  mountains.— Bentley. 

An  alder-tree  is  one  among  the  lesser  trees,  w.hose 
younger  branches  are  sol't,  and  whose  leaves  are  jag- 
ged.—  Watts. 

It  was  imagined  that  all  the  properties  of  bodies 
and  their  mutual  operations  might  be  accounted  for 
by  supposing  them  constituted  of  particles  of  various 
forms,  round  or  angular,  pointed  or  hooked,  straight 
or  spiral.  This  is  a  very  ancient  hypothesis,  ard  :i 
favourite  one  with  many  casual  spectators  in  nil 
ages.  Thus  Lucretius  undertakes  to  explain  why 
wine  passes  rapidly  through  a  sieve  and  oil  slowly, 
by  telling  us  that  the  latter  substance  has  its  parti- 
cles either  larger  than  those  of  the  other,  or  more 
hooked  and  interwoven  together.  And  he  accounts 
for  the  difference  of  sweet  and  bitter  by  supposing 
the  particles  in  the  former  case  to  be  round  anil 
smooth,  in  the  latter  sharp  and  jagged.  Similar 
assumptions  prevailed  in  modern  times  on  th«  re- 
vival of  the  mechanical  philosophy,  and  constitute  a 
large  part  of  the  physical  schemes  of  .Descartes  and 
Gasseudi.—  Whewett,  History  of  Scientific  Ideas, 
ii.  7. 

This  land  would  not  be  unlike  the  western  part 
of  Brittany,  the  valleys  being  already  provided  with 
abundance  of  sandy  soil,  the  hills  jagged  and  abrupt, 
and  the  coast  terminated  witli  a  cliff  going  down  at 
once  into  water  of  considerable  depth.— Ansted,  The 
Channel  Islands,  pt.  i.  ch.  i. 

Jag.  s. 

1.  Irregular  denticulation. 

The  figure  of  the  leaves  is  divided  into  so  many 
jaggs  or  escallops, and  curiously  indented  round  the 
edges. — Ray. 

Take  off  all  the  staring  straws,  twiggs,  and  jar/ijs 
in  the  hive  and  make  them  as  smooth  as  possible. — 
Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Arethusa  arose 

From  her  couch  of  snows, 
On  the  Acroceraunian  mountains ; 

From  rock  and  from  jag, 

With  many  a  crag, 
Shepherding  her  bright  fountains.  Shelley. 

2.  Small  parcel  of  anything. 

The  latter  of  these  two  letters  is  come  abroad  ; 
whereof,  because  it  is  in  many  hands,  some  jags  will 
suffice  to  be  recited.— Bishop  Racket,  Life  of  A  rch- 
bisliop  Williams,  p.  136 :  16113. 

JagrgredncsB.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Jagged. 

First  draw  rudely  your  leaves,  making  them  plain, 
before  you  give  them  their  veins  or  jay 
1'eacham,  On  Drawimj. 
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Uneven;   irregularly  denticu- 
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Jag-gy.  o 
lated. 

His  tow'ring  crest  was  glorious  to  behold  ; 
His  shoulders  and  his  sides  were  scal'd  with  gold: 
Three  tongues  he  brandish'd  when  he  charg'd  his 

foes  ; 
His  teeth  stood  jaggy  in  three  dreadful  rows. 

Addison. 

jaguar,  s.  [Brazilian.]  Large  carnivorous 
animal  so  called  of  the  family  Felidae, 
closely  akin  to  the  panther,  which  it  re- 
presents in  the  New  World. 

The  jaguar  resembles  the  ounce  in  size,  and  nearly 
so  in  the  form  of  the  spots  upon  his  skin,  and  in  his 
disposition.  The  jaguar,  like  the  tiger,  lives  on 
prey;  but  a  lighted  brand  will  put  him  to  flight, 
and  if  his  appetite  is  satisfied,  he  so  entirely  loses  all 
courage  and  vivacity,  that  he  will  fly  from  a  single 
dog.  The  first  who  gave  a  particular  description  of 
him  were  Piso  and  Marcgrave  ;  they  call  him  jagua- 
ra,  instead  of  janouara  his.  Brazilian  name.  They 
also  speak  of  another  animal  of  the  same  genus,  and 
perhaps  of  the  same  species,  under  the  name  of 
jaguarefte  ;  but  like  those  two  authors  we  have  dis- 
tinguished them  from  each  other,  because  there  is  a 
prob.ibility  of  their  being  different  species.  Piso 
and  Marcgrave  say  that  the  jaguarette  differs  from 
the  jaguar  by  its  hair  being  shorter,  more  glossy, 
and  of  a  different  colour,  being  black,  interspersed 
with  spots  of  a  still  deeper  black.  But  from  the 
similitude  in  the  form  of  his  body,  manners,  and 
disposition,  he  may  nevertheless  be  only  a  variety  of 
the  same  species.  —  Translation  of  Buffon's  Natural 
History. 

Jaguarette.  s.     See  Jaguar.     The  word  is 
scarcely  English.     Another  name  for  the 
animal  to  which  it  applies  is  Cougar. 
Jail.  s.     Prison. 

Away  with  the  dotard,  to  the  jail  with  him.— 
Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  v.  1. 

A  dependant  upon  him  paid  six  thousand  pounds 
ready  money,  which,  poor  man,  he  lived  to  repent 
in  &  jail.—  Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand 
Rebellion. 

He  sigh'd  and  turn'd  his  eyes,  because  he  knew 
"Twas  but  a  larger  jail  he  had  in  view.          Dry  den. 

Quevedo,  as  he  tells  his  sober  tale, 
Ask'd  when  in  hell  to  see  the  royal  jail; 
Approved  their  method  in  all  other  things: 
But  where,  good  sir,  do  you  confine  your  kings? 
There  —  said  the  guide  —  the  group  is  full  in  view. 
Indeed  ?—  replied  the  don—  there  are  but  few. 
His  black  interpreter  the  charge  disdain'd  — 
Few,  fellow  ?—  there  are  all  that  ever  reign'd. 

Cowper,  Table  Talk. 

To  every  public  act  this  hearty  friend 
Would  give  with  freedom  or  with  frankness  lend  ; 
His  money  built  the  jail,  nor  prisoner  yet 
Sits  at  his  ease,  but  he  must  feel  the  debt. 

Crabbe,  Borough,  The  Alms-house  and 
Trustees. 

That  jail  and  jailer  have  been  first  used  is  pro- 
bable from  the  vulgar  translation  of  the  Bible. 
(Acts  xvi.  23.)  The  quotations  on  the  other  side 
from  Shakespeare  are  not  much  to  be  minded,  as  it 
is  well  known  that  his  editors  have  taken  a  good 
deal  of  freedom  with  his  orthography.  The  argu- 
ment from  its  derivation  from  the  French  geole  is 
very  puerile.  For  the  same  reason  we  ought  to 
write  jarter,  and  not  garter,  and  plead  the  spelling 
of  the  French  primitive  jartiere.  Nor  would  it 
violate  the  laws  of  pronunciation  in  English  more 
to  sound  the  ja  as  though  it  were  written  £ra  than  to 
sound  the#a  as  though  it  were  written./**.  —  Campbell. 
jailbird,  s.  One  who  has  been  in  jail. 

The  notice  of  the  jailbird  is  affecting,  and  as  it  is, 
perhaps,  the  only  bird  which  the  author  has  not 
hitherto  made  use  of,  it  is  a  novelty  as  well.—  T. 
Moore,  Note  on  Song  in  Twopenny  Postbag. 
Jailer,  s.     Keeper  of  a  prison. 

Seeking  many  means  to  speak  with  her,  and  ever 
kept  from  it,  as  well  because  she  shunned  it,  seeing 
and  disdaining  his  mind,  as  because  of  her  jealous 
jailors.  —  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

This  is  as  a  jailer,  to  bring  forth 
Some  monstrous  malefactor. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  5. 

His  pow'r  to  hollow  caverns  is  eonfin'd  ; 
There  let  him  reign,  the  jailer  of  the  wind  ; 
With  hoarse  commands  his  breathing  subjects  call, 
And  boast  and  bluster  in  his  empty  hall. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  jEneid,  i.  199. 

This  great  European  haunt  of  the  most  grovelling 
superstition  and  the  most  open  licentiousness,  its 
natural  and  unfailing  offspring,  must  be  under  the 
government  of  the  jailor  and  the  hangman.  —  Croly, 
Politics  and  Projects  of  Russia. 
Jakes,  s.  [?  A.S.  cac-hus.~]  Privy. 

Such  therefore  is  this  house  ;  .  .  .  and  not  this 
jakes.  built  upon  men's  traditions  with  mouldy  and 
rotten  wood.  —  Harmar,  Translation  of  Beza's  Ser- 
mons, p.  ZOO:  1587. 

I  will  tread  this  unbolted  villain  into  mortar,  and 
daub  the  walls  of  a  jakes  with  him.  —  Shakespear, 
King  Lear,  ii.  2. 

From  thence,  as  from  an  infernal  jakes,  do  issue 
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the  most  infamous  vices  and  execrable  actions  that 
can  be  committed  by  men. — Hewyt,  Sermons,  p.  141 : 
365$. 

Their  sordid  avarice  rakes 
In  excrements,  and  hires  the  very  jakes. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal. 
Some  have  fished  the  very  jakes  for  papers  left 
there  by  men  of  wit. — Swift. 
Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element  in  a 
compound. 

Nay.  we  are  all  signiors  here  in  Spain,  from  the 
jakes-farmer  to  the  grandee  or  adelantado.— 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Love's  Cure,  ii.  1.  (Nares 
by  H.  &  W.) 

Jalap.  *.  [  ?  ]  Root  of  a  convolvulaceous 
plant,  Ipomea  purga,  from  Jalapa  in 
Mexico,  used  in  medicine  as  a  purgative. 

Jalap  is  a  firm  and  solid  root,  of  a  wrinkled  sur- 
face, and  generally  cut  into  slices,  heavy,  and  hard 
to  break;  of  a  faintish  smell,  and  of  an  acrid  and 
nauseous  taste.  Jt  had  its  namejalapium,  or  jalapa, 
from  Xalapa,  a  town  in  New  Spain,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which  it  was  discovered ;  though  it  is 
now  principally  brought  from  the  Madeiras.  It  is 
an  excellent  purgative  where  serous  humours  are  to 
be  evacuated.— Sir  J.  Hill,  Materia  Medica. 
Jalousy.  s.  [Fr.]  Window-blind. 

All  this  I  subsequently  discovered  to  be  cant,  or 

technicality,  and  found  the  cabin  an  extremely  nice 

one,  looking   out   on   the  quarter-deck,   through 

jalousies,  or  blinds,   and   having   a   port    on  the 

quarter,— in  fact,  one  of  the  nicest  residences  for  a 

single  gentleman  afloat  that  could  be  imagined.— 

Theodore  Hook,  Gilbert  Gurney,  vol.  iii.  ch.  vii. 

Jam.  s.     [Romaic,  £<>f'/u<,  perhaps  connected 

with  Zvfii]  =  ferment.]     Conserve  of  fruits 

boiled  with  sugar  and  water. 

Fruit  .  . .  for  jams  and  jellies  . . .  cannot  be  too 
soon  boiled  down  after  it  is  taken  from  the  trees. 
...  To  preserve  both  the  true  flavour  and  the  colour 
of  fruit  in  jams  and  jellies,  boil  them  rapidly  until 
they  are  well  reduced,  before  the  sugar  is  added, 
and  quickly  afterwards,  but  do  not  allow  them  to 
become  so  much  thickened  that  the  sugar  will  not 
dissolve  in  them  easily,  and  throw  up  its  scum,  and 
in  some  seasons  the  juice  is  so  much  richer  than  in 
others,  that  this  effect  takes  place  almost  before  one 
is  aware  of  it ;  but  the  drop  which  adheres  to  the 
skimmer  when  it  is  held  up  will  show  the  state  it 
has  reached. — Eliza  Acton,  Modern  Cookery,  p.  467. 
Jam.  s.  [see  extract.]  Sort  of  frock  for 
children. 

The  long  muslin  dress,  usually  worn  in  India,  both 
by  Hindoos  and  Mahomedans,  is  called  jammah ; 
whence  the  dress  well  known  in  England,  and  worn 
by  children,  is  usually  called  a  jam.  —  Hodges, 
Travels,  p.  3. 

7am.  v.  a.  [?]  Squeeze  closely;  enclose  any 
object  between  two  bodies,  so  as  to  render 
it  immovable. 

The  ship,  which,  by  its  building,  was  Spanish, 
stuck  fast,  jammed  in  between  two  rocks  ;  all  the 
stern  and  quarter  of  her  were  beaten  to  pieces  with 
the  sea. — Defoe,  Life  and  Adventures  of  Robinson 
Crusoe. 

Jam.  s.     Squeeze. 

And  all  is  bustle,  squeeze,  row,  jabbering,  jaw. 

J.  &  H.  Smith,  Rejected  Addresses. 

Jamb.  5.  [Yr.jambe  =  leg.~\  Any  supporter 
on  either  side,  as  the  posts  of  a  door. 

No  timber  is  to  be  laid  within  twelve  inches  of  the 
foreside  of  the  chimney  jambs. — Moxon,Meclianical 
Exercises. 

As  he  opened  the  heavy  door,  the  chain  on  the 
jamb  clanged    with  a  lugubrious   sound,  like  the 
gyves  over  the  prison-door  at  Westchester,  when  an 
evil  wind  was  about. — Sala,  The  Ship- Chandler. 
Jambeux.  s.     Armour  for  the  legs. 

One  for  his  legs  and  knees  provided  well. 
With  jambeux  arm'd,  and  double  plates  of  steel. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  34. 

Jambee.  s.  [  ?  ]  Name  formerly  for  a 
fashionable  sort  of  cane. 

Sir  Timothy,  yours  is  a  true  jambee ;  and  esquire 
Empty's  only  a  plain  dragon, . . .  This  virtuoso  has 
a  parcel  ofjambees  now  growing  in  the  East  Indies. 
— Tatter,  i\o.14&. 
Jane.  s.     Coin  of  Genoa. 

I  could  not  give  her  many  a/awe. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iii.  7,  58. 
Jane.  s.     Cloth  so  called.     See  Jean. 
Jangle,  v.  n. 
1.  Prate  ;  talk  idly  or  maliciously. 

Wife  is  not  in  the  Scriptures  called  an  impedi- 
ment or  necessary  evil,  as  certain  poets  and  bt  astly 
men,  who  hated  women,  have  foolishly  jangled. — 
Translation  of  BulUnger's  Sermons,  p.  224. 

Whether  any  have  used  to  commune,  jangle,  and 
talk  in  the  church. — Articles  of  Visitation  by  Arch- 
bishop Cranmer. 
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2.  Talk  in  a  jangling  manner ;  sound  as  a 
jangle. 

For  the  rest,  Demoiselle  The'roigne  smiles  on  you 
in  the  soirees ;  '  a  beautiful  brownlocked  face,'  of  an 
exalted  temper;  and  contrives  to  keep  her  carriage. 
Prussian   Trenck,  the   poor   subterranean   baron, 
jargons  and  jangles  in  an  unmelodious  manner. — 
Carlyle,  French  Revolution,  pt.  iii.  b.  iii.  ch.iv. 
Jangle,  v.  a.     Make  to  sound  untunably. 
Now  see  that  noble  and  that  sovereign  reason, 
Like  sweet  bells  jangled,  out  of  tune  and  harsh. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 
Ere  Gothick  forms  were  known  in  Greece, 
To  spoil  the  well-proportioned  piece, 
And  in  our  verse  ere  monkish  rhimes 
Had  jangled  their  fantastick  chimes. 

Prior,  Tales,  Protogenes  and  Apelles. 
Jangle.  *.     Discordant  sound. 
The  mad  jangle  of  Matilda's  lyre. 

Gifford,  Meeviad. 

Jangler.  s.     One  who  jangles ;  wrangling, 
chattering,  noisy  fellow  ;  prater. 

News-carriers,  janglers,  and  such  like  idle  com- 
panions.— Brewer,  Comedy  of  Lingua. 
Jangling,  s. 

1.  Babble  ;  mere  prate. 

The  end  of  the  commandment  is  charity  out  of 
a  pure  heart,  and  of  a  good  conscience,  and  of  faith 
unfeigned :  from  which  some  having  swerved,  have 
turned  aside  unto  vain  jangling,  [maraioAo-yia,  vain 
discourse,]  desiring  to  be  teachers  of  the  law ;  un- 
derstanding neither  what  they  say,  nor  whereof 
they  affirm.— 1  Timothy,  i.  6. 

2.  Dispute ;  altercation ;  quarrel. 

You  have  bathed  with  stillness.  O,  when  the 
spirit  is  sore  fretted,  even  tired  to  sickness  of  the 
janglings  and  nonsense-noises  of  the  world,  what  a 
balm  and  a  solace  it  is  to  go  and  seat  yourself  for  a 
quiet  half  hour  upon  some  undisputed  corner  of  a 
bench,  among  the  gentle  Quakers !— Lamb,  Essays 
of  Elia,  A  Quakers'  Meeting. 

Jangling,  part.  adj.      Sounding  as,  having 
the  character  of,  a  jangle. 

A.  jangling  noise  of  words  unknown. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  sii.  55. 

Jangling,   verbal  abs.      Quarrel ;  bicker  in 
words. 

There  is  no  errour  which  hath  not  some  appear- 
ance of  probability  resembling  truth,  which  when 
men,  who  study  to  be  singular,  find  out,  straining 
reason,  they  then  publish  to  the  world  matter  of 
.  contention  and  jangling. — Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

So  far  am  I  glad  it  did  so  sort, 
As  this  their  jangling  I  esteem  a  sport. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  iii.  2. 

They  lose  their  respect  towards  us  from  this 
jangling  of  ours. — Guardian,  no.  73. 

Janitor,  s.     [Lat.]     Door-keeper ;  porter. 

The  janitor  of  the  starry  hall  drove  away  slum- 
bers.— Warton,  Notes  on  Milton's  Smaller  Poems. 

Janiver.  s.    [Fr.  Janvier.]     Same  as  Janu- 
ary, of  which  it  is  an  older  form. 

If  the  grass  grow  in  Janiveer, 
'T  will  grow  the  worse  for 't  all  the  year. 

Old  Almanack. 

Janizarian.  adj.     Connected  with,  relating 
to,  consisting  in,  janizaries.     Rare. 

I  never  shall  so  far  injure  the  Janizarian  repub- 
lick  of  Algiers,  as  to  put  it  in  comparison  for  every 
sort  of  crime,  turpitude,  and  oppression,  with  the 
jacobin  republick  of  Paris. — Burke,  Letters  on  a 
Regicide  Peace. 

Janizary,  s.  [Turkish  =  new  soldier.]  Turk- 
ish soldier  so  called.     See  extracts. 

Daniel  was  better  guarded  with  the  lions  than 
Darius  and  the  Median  princes  with  their  jani- 
saries. — liishop  Hall,  Sermons.  (Ord  MS.) 

His  grand  vizier,  presuming  to  invest, 
The  chief  imperial  city  of  the  West, 
With  the  first  charge  cornpcU'd  in  haste  to  rise ; 
The  standards  lost,  and  janizaries  slain, 
Render  the  hopes  he  gave  his  master  vain.    Waller. 

Next  follow  his  best  footmen,  called  janizaries, 
taken  young  from  their  Christian  parents  (parallel 
to  the  Roman  praetorian  soldiers)  .being  the  guard  of 
the  grand  signior's  person.— Fuller, Holy  War,  p. 283. 

Thinking  as  we  do  that  the  cause  of  the  king  was 
the  cause  of  bigotry  and  tyranny,  we  yet  cannot  re- 
frain from  looking  with  complacency  on  the  cha- 
racter of  the  honest  old  cavaliers.  We  feel  a  national 
pride  in  .comparing  them  with  the1  instruments 
which  the  despots  of  other  countries  are  compelled 
to  employ,  with  the  mutes  who  throng  their  ante- 
chambers, and  the  janissaries  who  mount  guard  at 
their  gates.— Macaulay,  Critical  and  Historical  Es- 
says, Milton. 

It  was  in  these  adventurers  from  France  that 
Barclay  placed  his  chief  trust.     In  a  moment  of 
el:ition*'he  once  called  them  V\»  janissaries,  and  ex-  • 
pressed  a  hope  that  they  would  get  him  the  George 
and  Garter.— Id.,  History  of  England,  ch.  xxi. 
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All  the  Oriental  writers  concur  in  attributing  to 
Alaeddin  the  introduction  of  laws  which  endured 
for  centuries,  respecting  the  costume  of  the  various 
subjects  of  the  empire,  and  of  laws  which  created  a 
standing  army  of  regular  troops,  and  provided  funds 
for  its  support.  It  was,  above  all,  by  his  advice  and 
that  of  a  contemporary  Turkish  statesman,  that  the 
celebrated  corps  of  janissaries  was  formed,  an  insti- 
tution which  European  writers  erroneously  fix  at  a 
later  date,  and  ascribe  to  Amurath  the  First. — 
Sir  E.  S.  Creasy,  History  oftlie  Ottoman  Turks,  i.  :!0. 
Ischendereli  laid  before  his  master  and  the  vizier 
a  project  out  of  which  arose  the  renowned  corps  of 
the  janissaries,  so  long  the  scourge  of  Christendom ; 
so  long  also  the  terror  of  their  own  sovereigns ;  and 
which  was  finally  extirpated  by  the  Sultan  himself, 
in  our  own  age.  Ischendereli  proposed  to  Orchan 
to  create  an  army  entirely  composed  of  Christian 
children,  who  should  be  forced  to  adopt  the  Ma- 
hoinrnedan  religion.  Acting  on  this  advice  Orchan 
selected  out  of  the  families  of  the  Christians  whom 
he  had  conquered,  a  thousand  of  the  finest  boys. 
In  the  next  year  a  thousand  more  were  taken  ;  and 
this  annual  enrolment  of  a  thousand  Christian 
children  was  continued  for  three  centuries,  until 
the  reign  of  Sultan  Mahomet  IV.  in  1648.  When  the 
prisoners  made  in  the  campaign  of  the  year  did  not 
supply  a  thousand  serviceable  boys,  the  number  was 
completed  by  a  levy  on  the  families  of  the  Christian 
subjects  of  the  Sultan.  This  was  changed  in  the 
time  of  Mahomet  IV.,  and  the  corps  was  thenceforth 
recruited  from  among  the  children  of  janissaries 
and  native  Turks. . . .  The  name  of  '  Yeni  Ischeri," 
which  means  'new  troops,'  and  which  European 
writers  have  turned  into  janissaries,  was  given  to 
Orchan's  young  corps  by  the  Dervish  Hadji  Bey- 
tarch.— Ibid.  ii.  22. 

January,  s.  First  month  of  the  year,  from 
Janus,  to  whom  it  was,  among  the  Ro- 
mans, consecrated. 

January  is  clad  in  white,  the  colour  of  the  earth 
at  this  time,  blowing  his  naijs.   This  month  had  the 
name  from  Janus,  painted  with  two  faces,  signifying 
Providence. — Peacham,  On  Drawing. 
Japan,  adj.     Having  the  character  of  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  Japanese  work,  the  chief  cha- 
racteristic of   which  was   its   rich  black 
varnish  :  (the  term  is  extended  to  imita- 
tions thereof,  and  to  compounds,  &c.,  in 
which  the  ingredients  of  the  actual,  or  imi- 
tation, varnish  enter). 

The  poor  girl  had  broken  a  large  japan  glass,  of 
great  value,  with  a  stroke  of  her  brush.— Swift. 

Miss  Dacre  assembled  her  whole  troop;  and,  like 
a  manager  with  a  new  play,  read  in  the  midst  of 
them  the  ballad,  and  gave  them  directions  for  their 
conduct.  A.  japan  screen  was  unfolded  at  the  end 
of  the  room.  Two  couches  indicated  the  limits  of 
the  stage.— B.  Disraeli,  The  Young  Duke. 
Applied  to  writing  ink. 

Hobhouse  has  made  woundy  preparations  for  a 
book  on  his  return :— one  hundred  pens,  two  gal- 
lons of  japan  ink,  and  several  volumes  of  the  best 
blank,  is  no  bad  provision  for  a  discerning  public. — 
Byron,  Letter  to  H.  Drury. 

Japan,  v.  a.  Ornament  as  if  in  japan  -work, 
especially  in  the  way  of  varnishing,  polish- 
ing, or  giving  a  gloss  to  anything.  When 
this  is  black,  it  may  be  extended  to  the 
work  of  a  shoe-black. 
For  not  the  desk  with  silver  nails, 

Nor  bureau  of  expence, 
Nor  standish  well  japann'd,  avails 

To  writing  of  good  sense.  Swift. 

Japan  earth,  s.     In  Chemistry  and  Botany. 
Astringent  extract  of  the  Acacia  catechu, 
improperly  called,  by  the  early  chemists, 
Terra  japonica.     See  Catechu. 
Japanned,  part.  adj.  Having  a  japan  polish. 
He  vrorejapanned  boots  and  moustachios. — Thack- 
eray, Book  of  Snobs,  prefatory  remarks. 
Japanner.  *.     One  who  japans. 

The  poor  have  the  same  itch  ; 
They  change  their  weekly  barber,  weekly  news, 
Prefer  a  new  japanner  to  their  shoes. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  i.  ep.  i. 
Japanning1,  verbal  abs.      Process  by  which 
anything  is  japanned. 

The  god  of  fire... 

Among  these  generous  presents  joins  his  part, 
And  aids  with  soot  the  new  japanning  art. 

Gay,  Trivia,  ii.  IfiS. 

The  MS.  contains  receipts  for  varnishes  of  this 
description  composed  of  different  ingredients ;  and 
for  the  preparation  of  the  colours  used  in  japan- 
ning.—Mrs.  Merrifield,  Original  Treatises  on  the 
Arts  of  Painting,  p.(i-U :  1819. 

Jape.  v.  a.  [A.S. yeap  =  deceive.]  Deceive; 
cheat ;  impose  on ;  wheedle  j  make  a  fool 
of.  Obsolete. 
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Naye,  brother,  laye  honde  on  hym  soone ; 
For  he  japed  my  wyfe,  and  made  rue  cuckolde. 

Jlycke  Scorner.  (Ord  MS.) 

Jar.  s.  [Italian,  giarro  ;  Spanish,  jarro.~\ 
Earthen  vessel  so  called ;  when  used  as  a 
measure,  twenty  gallons. 

He  mead  for  cooling  drink  prepares, 
Of  virgin  honey  in  the  jars.  Dryden. 

About  the  upper  part  of  the  jar  there  appeared  a 
good  number  of  bubbles. — Boyle. 

Warriors  welter  on  the  ground, 
Whilst  empty  jars  the  dire  defeat  resound.    Garth. 
To  keep  them  [preserves]  in  a  dry,  cool  place,  is 
more  easily  directed  than  done.    They  remain,  we 
find,  more  entirely  free  from  any  danger  of  mould- 
ing when  covered  with  a  brandied  paper  only,  and 
E laced  on  the  shelves  of  a  tolerably  dry  store-room ; 
ut  they  are  rather  liable  to  candy  when  thus  kept, 
and  we  fancy  that  the  flavour  of  the  fruit  is  some- 
what less  perfectly  preserved  than  when  they  are 
quite  secured  from  the  air  by  skins  stretched  over 
the  jars.— Eliza  Acton,  Modern  Cookery,  p.  466. 

Jar.  *.  [A.S.c^rre  =  turn ;  see  Ajar,  in  which 
it  is  the  latter  element,  though  now  never 
found  as  a  separate  word.]  Harsh  vibration. 

The  palpitation  which  springs  from  anaemia,  when 
the  heart  is  sound,  how  dreadful  it  sometimes  is. 
The  pain,  the  jar,  and  distraction  of  the  brain  seem 
too  great  to  be  borne ;  yet  they  commonly  are  borne, 
and  they  cease,  and  the  patient  gets  well.  But  much 
more  dreadful  is  the  palpitation  which  springs  from 
anaemia,  when  the  heart  is  in  a  state  of  hypertrophy. 
Then  the  pain,  the  jar,  and  distraction  of  the  brain 
are  multiplied  tenfold  and  are  intolerable. — Dr.  P. 
M.  Latham,  Lectures  on  Subjects  connected  with 
Clinical  Medizine,  lect.  xxxi. 
Jar.  s. 

1.  Kind  of  rattling  vibration  of  sound. 

In  r,  the  tongue  is  held  stiffly  at  its  whole  length, 
by  the  force  of  the  muscles ;  so  as  when  the  impulse 
of  breath  strikes  upon  the  end  of  the  tongue,  where 
it  finds  passage,  it  shakes  and  agitates  the  whole 
tongue,  whereby  the  sound  is  affected  with  a  trem- 
bling jar. — Holder,  Elements  of  Speech. 

2.  Discord. 

Harsh  ill-sounding  jars 
Of  clamorous  sin,  that  all  our  musick  mars. 
Milton,  Odes,  At  a  Solemn  Musick  (BIS.  reading). 

3.  Repetition  of  the  noise  made  by  the  pen- 
dulum of  a  clock. 

I  love  thee  not  a,  jar  o'  the  clock  behind 
What  lady  she  her  lord. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

4.  Clash  of  interests  or  opinions ;  discord ; 
debate. 

He  maketh  war,  he  maketh  peace  again, 
And  yet  his  peace  is  but  continual  jar : 
O  miserable  men,  that  to  him  subject  are ! 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Nath'less,  my  brother,  since  we  passed  are 
"Unto  this  point,  we  will  appease  our  jar. 

Id.,  Mother  Hubbard's  Tale. 
Force  would  be  right ;  or  rather  right  and  wrong, 
Between  whose  endless  jar  justice  presides, 
Would  lose  their  names,  and  so  would  justice  too. 

Sliakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  3. 
Love  is  hurt  with  jar  and  fret ; 
Love  is  made  a  vain  regret. 

Tennyson,  Miller's  Daughter. 
Jar.  v.  n. 

I.  Strike  together  with  a  kind  of  short  rattle; 
sound  untunably  and  irregularly. 

I  perceive  you  delight  not  in  musick. — 
Not  a  whit,  when  it  jars  so. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  2. 
A  string  may  jar  in  the  best  master's  hand, 
And  the  most  skilful  archer  miss  his  aim. 

Roscommon. 

'2.  Strike  or  vibrate  regularly;  repeat  the 
same  sound  or  noise. 

My  thoughts  are  minutes,  and  with  sighs  they 
jar.  Shakespear,  Richard  II.  v.  5. 

He  hears  no  waking  clock,  no  watch  tojarre. 

Heywood,  Troja  Brilannica,  iv.  107  :  1601. 

3.  Clash ;   interfere ;   act  in  opposition ;  be 
inconsistent. 

For  orders  and  degrees 
Jar  not  with  liberty,  but  well  consist. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  793. 

4.  Quarrel ;  dispute. 

\Vlicn  those  renowned  noble  peers  of  Greece, 
Through  stubborn  pride  among  themselves  didj'ar, 
Forgetful  of  the  famous  golden  fleece, 
Then  Orpheus  with  his  harp  their  strife  did  bar. 

Spenser. 

They  must  be  sometimes  ignorant  of  the  means 
conducing  to  those  ends,  in  which  alone  they  can 
jar  and  oppose  each  other.— Dryden. 

Jar.  0.  a.    Make  to  jar,  or  sound  untunably. 

When  once  they  [bells]  jar  and  check  each  other, 

either  jangling  together,  or  striking  preposterously, 
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how  harsh  and  unpleasing  is  that  noise  ?— Bishop 
Hall,  Occasional  Meditations,  §  80. 

Jardes.  s.     [Fr.]     See  extract. 

Jardes  [are]  hard  callous  tumours  in  horses,  a 
little  below  the  bending  of  the  ham  on  the  outside. 
This  distemper  in  time,  will  make  the  horse  halt, 
and  grow  so  painful  as  to  cause  him  to  pine  away, 
and  become  light-bellied.  It  is  most  common  to 
managed  horses,  that  have  been  kept  too  much 
upon  their  haunches.— Farrier's  Dictionary. 

Jargie.  v.  n.     Emit  a  shrill  or  harsh  sound  ; 

hoarsely  gurgle. 
Jargiing.  part.  adj.     Hoarsely  gurgling. 

Oh,  Hercules !  . . . 

Thy  mother  could  for  thee  thy  cradle  set 
Her  husband's  rusty  iron  corselet; 
Whose  jaryling  sound  might  rock  her  babe  to  rest. 
Bishop  Hall,  Satires,  iv.  4. 

Jargon,  s.  [Fr.]  Term  of  disparagement 
applied  to  rude  and  harsh  language. 

Nothing  is  clearer  than  mathematical  demonstra- 
tion, yet  let  one,  who  is  altogether  ignorant  in  ma- 
theinaticks,  hear  it,  and  he  will  hold  it  to  be  plain 
fustian  or  jargon. — Bishop  Bramhall. 

From  this  last  toil  again  what  knowledge  flows  ? 
Just  as  much,  perhaps,  as  shews 
That  all  his  predecessors'  rules 
Were  empty  cant,  all  jargon  of  the  schools. 

Prior,  Ode  on  Exodus  iii.  14. 

During  the  usurpation  an  infusion  of  enthusias- 
tick  jargon  prevailed  in  every  writing. — Swift. 

Commerce,  however  necessary,  however  lucrative, 
as  it  depraves  the  manners,  corrupts  the  language ; 
they  that  have  frequent  intercourse  with  strangers, 
to  whom  they  endeavour  to  accommodate  them- 
selves, must  in  time  learn  a  mingled  dialect,  like  the 
jargon  which  serves  the  traffickers  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Indian  coasts.  This  will  not  always  be 
confined  to  the  exchange,  the  warehouse,  or  the 
port,  but  will  be  communicated  by  degrees  to  other 
ranks  of  the  people,  and  be  at  last  incorporated  with 
the  current  speech.  —  Johnson,  Preface  to  Dic- 
tionary. 

Formerly  we  had  the  verb  in  the  sense  of  prate  or 
chatter ;  and  I  find  no  occurrence  of  the  substan- 
tive so  early  as  that  of  the  verb  in  the  following 
lines  from  Gower's  fifth  book  of  his  Confessio  Aman- 
tis:— 

'  Whan  he  thir  tongue  refte, 
« A  littell  part  thereof  he  lefte ; 
'  But  she  withall  no  worde  maie  sowne, 
'  But  chitre,  and  as  a  byrde  jargowne.' 
The  French  have  the  verb  jargonner.  Todd. 

Jargon.  *.  [see  Zircon,  of  which  it  is 
another  form.]  In  Mineralogy.  See 
extracts. 

Zirconia  ...  is  of  rare  occurrence,  having  only 
been  found  in  the  zircon  or  jargon  (whence  the 
name),  and  in  Eudralite,  &c.  .  .  .  The  zircon  .  .  . 
when  colored  brown  or  red  is  termed  hyacinth  or 
jacinth.— Turner,  Chemistry,  p.  1097  :  1848. 

Hyacinth  includes  those  individuals  which  pre- 
sent bright  colors,  considerable  transparency,  and 
smooth,  shining  surfaces.  Zirconite  presents  grayish 
or  brownish  tints,  and  is  frequently  rough  or  opaque. 
The  variety  from  Ceylon,  which  is  colorless,  or  lias 
a  smoky  tinge,  and  is  therefore  sold  for  inferior  dia- 
monds, is  sometimes  called  jargon.— Dana,  System 
of  Mineralogy. 

Jargonelle,   s.     [Fr.]     Variety  of  pear  so 

called. 

Pears,  many  desirably  fine  varieties  (propagated 
by  grafting  and  budding)  . . .  musk,  jargonelle, . . . 
Windsor  pear,  &c. — Abercrombie,  Gardener's  Jour- 
nal. 
Jarring,  part.  adj.     Conflicting.     See  Jar, 

v.  a. 

O,  you  kind  gods ! 

Cure  this  great  breach  in  his  abused  nature : 
The  untun'd  and  jarring  senses,  O,  wind  up, 
Of  this  child-changed  father ! 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  7. 
The  rings  of  iron  that  on  the  doors  were  hung, 
Send  out  &  jarring  sound,  and  harshly  rung. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  3.">9. 
It  is  a  sorry  account  of  any  political  machine  that 
it  is  so  constructed,  as  only  to  be  kept  in  order  by 
the  loss  of  power  and  the  conflict  of  forces  whicli  the 
first  of  these  faults  implies.  It  is  a  clumsy  and  un- 
wieldy movement  which  can  only  be  effected  by  the 
combined  operation  of  jarring  principles,  which  the 

Eanegyrists  or  rather  apologists  of  these  anomalies 
ave    commended.  —  Lord   Brougham,  Historical 
Sketches  of  Statesmen  of  the  Iteign  of  George  III. 
Jarring,  verbal  abs.     Quarrel ;  dispute. 

Polygamy  occasions  perpetual  jarrings.  and  jea- 
lousies.— Bishop  Burnet,  Life  of  Lord  Rochester, 

Werner's  soul  was  made  for  affection ;  and  often, 
as  under  its  too  rude  collisions  with  external  things, 
it  was  struck  into  harshness  and  dissonance,  there 
was  a  tone  which  spoke  of  melody,  even  in  its  jar- 
rings.— Carlyle,  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays, 
Werner. 
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Tarrock,  s.     [  ?  ]     See  extract. 

Jarrock  [is]  a  kind  of  cork  or  other  ingredient 
prohibited  to  be  used  in  dying  cloth. — Jacob,  Law 
Dictionary. 

Jarvy.  s.  [  ?  ]  Hackney-coach ;  also  coach- 
man. Slang. 

At  six  I  desired  my  servant  to  do  what  I  supposed 
my  friend  Daly  would,  under  his  present  circum- 
stances, have  considered  a  most  abominable  action 
— call  a  hackney  coach;  and  at  about  ten  minutes 
after  the  clock  of  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  had 
struck  the  hour,  I  stepped  into  the  litter  -I  mean 
the  litter  at  the  bottom  of  the  '  Jarvy'—  with  a  care- 
ful regard  to  the  prevention  of  the  adhesion  of  any 
of  the  straws  to  my  black  stockings  ;  loose  trousers, 
or  even  long  pantaloons,  being,  at  that  period,  arti- 
cles not  considered  fit  to  appear  in  at  dinner. — 
Theodore  Hook,  Gilbert  Gurney,  vol.  iii.  ch.  i. 

Jasey.  s.  [? Jersey.']  Wig  so  called. 

Mrs.  Kicklebury's  front  hair  fell  loose ;  she  wore 
a  jasey  or  her  back  hair  would  have  come  down,  so 
bitter  was  her  anger. — Tliackeray,  The  Kickleburys 
OH  the  Rhine. 

Jasmine,  s.  [Arabic,  yasmin.~\  Plant  so 
called  of  the  natural  order  Jasrnineae. 

Train  up  to  walls,  arbours,  and  stakes  . . .  honey- 
suckles and  jasmines  . . .  and  prune  away  irregular 
and  superabundant  shoots.  —  Abercrombie,  Gar- 
dener's Journal,  July. 

The  common  jasmine  generally  loses  its  leaves  in 
the  winter  season,  especially  in  exposed  situations. 
— London,  Encyclopedia  of  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

The  jasmine  here,  there  the  rose  or  honeysuckle, 
clustered  over  the  lattice  and  threshold,  not  so 
wildly  as  to  testify  negligence,  but  rather  to  sweeten 
the  air  than  exclude  the  light. — Lord  Lytton,  Eugene 
Aram,  b.  i.  ch.  i. 
Used  adjectivally. 

Or  only  look  across  the  lawn, 

Look  out  below  your  bower-eaves, 
Look  down,  and  let  your  blue  eyes  dawn 

Upon  me  thro'  the  jasmine-leaves. 

Tennyson,  Margaret. 

Jasp.  *.     Same  as  Jasper. 

The  floor  of  jasp  and  emeraude  was  dight. 

Spenser,  Visions  of  Bellay, 

Jasper,  s.  [Fr.  jaspe;  Lat.  iaspis.]  In 
Mineralogy.  Siliceous  mineral  so  called. 
See  extract  from  Dana. 

Jasper  [is]  a  hard  stone  of  a  bright,  beautiful 
green  colour,  sometimes  clouded  with  white,  found 
in  masses  of  various  sizes  and  shapes.  It  is  capable 
of  a  very  elegant  polish,  and  is  found  in  many  parts 
of  the  East  Indies,  and  in  Egypt,  Africa,  Tartary, 
and  China. — Sir  J.  Hill,  Materia  Medica. 

The  most  valuable  pillars  about  Rome  are  four 
columns  of  oriental  jasper  in  St.  Paulina's  chapel, 
and  one  of  transparent  oriental  jasper  in  the  Vati- 
can library. — Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

Hornstone  resembles  flint,  but  is  more  brittle,  and 
the  fracture  is  more  splintery.  Chert  is  a  term  often 
applied  to  hornstone,  and  to  any  impure  flinty  rook, 
including  the  jaspers.  Plasma  [is]  a  faintly  trans- 
lucent chalcedony,  approaching  jasper,  having  a 
greenish  colour  sprinkled  with  yellow  and  whitish 
dots,  and  a  glistening  lustre. . . .  Jasper  [is]  a  dull 
red,  yellow,  brown,  or  green  siliceous  rock,  compact, 
nearly  or  quite  opaque,  and  presenting  little  beauty 
till  polished.  Besides  the  colours  mentioned  here, 
there  are  also  blue  and  black  varieties.  When  the 
colours  are  arranged  in  stripes  or  bands  they  con- 
stitute the  striped  or  ribnnd  jasper ;  Egyptian  jasper 
is  zoned  with  colours.and  forms  nodules.  Porcelain 
jasper  is  nothing  but  baked  clay,  and  differs  from 
the  true  jasper  by  being  fusible. at  the  edges  before 
the  blow-pipe.  Red  porphyry  often  resembles  jas- 
per, but  is  nearly  pure  feldspar,  and  also  somewhat 
fusible.  . . .  Jasper  admits  of  a  brilliant  polish,  and 
is  often  formed  into  vases,  boxes,  knife-handles,  &c. 
The  iaspis  of  the  ancients,  whence  our  word  jasper 
is  derived,  appears  to  have  included  the  green  or 
blue-coloured  variety,  together  with  some  other 
stones  not  of  the  jasper  kind. — Dana,  System  of 
Mineralogy,  p.  244. 
Jaspery.  adj.  Having  the  character  of  jasper. 

Spicular  iron,  both  compact,  micaceous,  and  jas- 
pery,  is  abundant  in  St.  Lawrence  and  Jefferson 
counties,  New  York,  at  Gouverneur,  Hermon,  Ed- 
wards, i'owler,  Canton,  &c. — Dana,  System  of  Mine- 
ralogy. 

Jaumange.  s.  [so  spelt  in  extract,  and  so 
sounded;  often,  however,  spelt  as  a  French 
word.]  In  Cookery.  See  extract. 

Jaum'ange,  or  Jaune  Manger,  sometimes  called 
Dutch  flummery. — Eliza  Acton,  Modern  Coolcery. 
Jaun.  s.     [Yr.jaune  =  yellovy.]     See  extract. 

Jaun  [is]  furze  or  gorse,  in  Law-Latin  called 
jampnum,  and  anciently  jaunum. — Jacob,  Law  Dic- 
tionary. 

Jauncing-.  part.  adj.     Jaunting. 
I  was  not  made  a  horse, 
And  yet  I  bear  a  burden  like  an  ass, 
Spurgall'd  and  tir'd  by  jaunting  Bolinpbroke. 

Shakespear,  liicliard  II.  v.  5. 
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Jaundice,  s.  [Fr.jau»isse,jaune  =  yellow.] 
See  extract  from  Quincy. 

Why  should  a  man,  whose  blood  is  warm  within, 
Sit  like  his  grandsire  cut  in  alabaster  ? 
Sleep  when  he  wakes,  and  creep  into  the  jaundice 
By  being  peevish  ? 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

Those  were  thy  thoughts,  and  thou  could'st  judge 

aright, 
Till  int'rest  made  a,  jaundice  in  thy  sight.    Dryden. 

The  eyes  of  a  man  in  the  jaundice  make  yellow 
observations  on  everything ;  and  the  soul,  tinctured 
with  any  passion,  diffuses  a  false  colour  over  the 
appearance  of  things.—  Watts. 

Jaundice  [is]  a  distemper  from  obstructions  of 
tire  glands  of  the  liver,  which  prevents  the  gall 
being  duly  separated  by  them  from  the  blood :  and 
sometimes,  especially  in  hard  drinkers,  they  are  so 
indurated  as  never  after  to  be  opened,  and  straiten 
the  motion  of  the  blood  so  much  through  that  viscus 
as  to  make  it  divert  with  a  force  great  enough  into 
the  gastrick  arteries,  which  go  off  from  the  hepatick, 
to  break  through  them,  and  drain  into  the  stomach  ; 
so  that  vomiting  of  blood,  in  this  distemper,  is  a 
fatal  symptom. — Quincy. 

The  principal  diseases  of  the  liver  are  jaundice, 
hepatalgia.  torpid  liver,  and  tuberculated  liver.  Of 
these  jau ndice  is  the  most  interesting  and  the  most 
frequent. . . .  Jaundice  .  . .  arises  from  obstruction 
to  the  passage  of  the  bile  from  the  liver  into  the  in- 
testinal canal. . . .  An  useful  distinction  may  ...  be 
drawn  between  those  cases  of  jaundice  which  arise 
from  mechanical  impediments  to  the  natural  course 
of  the  bile  . . .  and  such  as  are  connected  with  im- 
paired function  of  the  biliary  ducts. . . .  The  only 
essential  features  jaundice  present  in  every  case 
are,  discoloration  of  the  skin  and  urine,  and  a  corre- 
sponding absence  of  the  natural  colour  of  the  stools. 
. . .  Specifics  tor  jaundice  were  at  one  time  in  great 
vogue,  but  of  late  they  have  been  deservedly  neg- 
lected.— Gregory,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine, 
pt.  iv.  ch.  iv. 

Jaundiced,  adj.     Infected  with  the  jaundice. 

All  seems  infected  that  th'  infected  spy, 
As  all  looks  yellow  to  the  jaundiced  eye. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  pt.  ii. 

Taunt,  v.  n.  [N.Fr.jaMwcer.]  Wander  here 
and  there ;  bustle  about :  (used  in  con- 
tempt or  levity). 

O,  my  back,  my  back ! 
Beshrew  your  heart  for  sending  me  about, 
To  catch  my  death  viiih  jaunting  up  and  down. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  5. 

Jaunting-,  part.  adj. 

1.  Having  the  character  of  that  which  jaunts ; 
fit  for  jaunting. 

I  am  weary  with  the  walk, 
T&y  jaunting  days  are  done. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Wit  at  several  Weapons. 

2.  Exhibiting  one's  self  in  a  jaunty  manner. 
Jaunt.  5.     Ramble  ;  flight ;  excursion. 

He  sends  me  out  on  many  n,  jaunt, 
Old  houses  in  the  night  to  haunt. 

Butter,  Hudibras. 

They  parted,  and  away  posts  the  cavalier  in  quest 
of  his  new  mistress :  his  first  jaunt  is  to  court. — Sir 
R.  L' Estrange. 

Thus  much  of  the  scheme  of  my  design  in  this 
part  have  I  run  over,  and  led  my  reader  a  long  and 
tedious  jaunt,  in  tracing  out  these  metallick  and 
mineral  bodies. — Woodward. 

Jauntiness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Jaunty;  airiness;  flutter. 

A  certain  stiffness  in  my  limbs  entirely  destroyed 
that  jauntiness  of  air  I  was  once  master  of. — Ad- 
dison, Spectator. 

Jaunty,  adj.     Showy ;  fluttering  ;  finical. 

Not  every  one  that  brings  from  beyond  seas  a  new 
gin,  or  other  janty  device,  is  therefore  a  philosopher. 
— Hobbes  considered :  1662. 

This  sort  of  woman  is  a,  janty  siattern  ;  she  hangs 
on  her  clothes,  plays  her  head,  aud  varies  her  pos- 
ture.— Spectator. 

Such  janty  scribblers  are  justly  laughed  at  for 
their  sonnets  on  Phillis  and  Cliloris,  and  fantastical 
descriptions  in  them. — Tatter,  no.  9. 

A  janty  limp  is  the  present  beauty.  —  Id. 
no.  77. 

Now,  in  my  mind  ;  I  take  snuff  with  a  veryjantee 
air.  Well,  1  am  persuaded  I  want  nothing  but  a 
coach  and  a  title  to  make  me  a  very  fine  gentleman. 
— Mrs.  Ceittlivre,  The  Wonder,  ii.  1. 

What  though  they  dress  so  ftiu'  and  janty? 

T.  War  ton,  Oxford  Newsman's  Verses :  1760. 

Javel.  s.  [  ?  ]  Wandering  or  dirty  fellow. 
Obsolete. 

What,  thu  jabell,  canst  not  have  to  do  P 
Thu  and  thi  company  shall  not  depart, 
Tyll  of  our  distavys  ye  have  take  pnrt. 

Mystery  of  Candlemas-Day :  1512. 
When  as  Time,  flying  with  wings  swift, 
Expired  had  the  term  that  these  twojavels 
Should  tender  up  a  reckoning  of  their  travels. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hubuard's  Tale. 
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Sir  Thomas  More,  preparing  himself  for  execution, 
put  on  his  best  apparel,  which  the  lieutenant  com- 
pelled him  to  put  off  again,  saying,  That  he  who 
should  have  them  was  but  a  javel.  What,  says  Sir 
Thomas,  shall  I  account  him  a,  javel,  who  shall  this 
day  do  me  so  great  a  benefit  V— More,  Life  of  Sir 
Thomas  More. 

Javelin,  s.  [Fr.y«weZme.]  Spear  or  half-pike. 

Others  from  the  wall,  defend 

With  dart  and  javelin,  stones  and  sulphurous  fire  ; 
On  each  hand  slaughter  andgisantick  deeds. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost.  xi.  657. 
She  shakes  her  myrtle  javelin ;  and,  behind, 
Her  Lycian  quiver  dances  in  the  wind. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Sneid,  vii.  1112. 
Flies  the  javelin  swifter  to  its  mark, 
Launch'd  from  the  vigour  of  a  Roman  arm  ? 

Addison,  Cato. 
Jaw.  s.    [see  Jole.] 

1.  Bone  of  the  mouth  in  which  the  teeth  are 
fixed. 

Piso,  who  probably  speaks  Aristotle's  meaning, 
saith,  that  the  crocodile  doth  not  only  move  his 
upper  jaw,  but  that  his  nether  jaw  is  immovable. — 
Grew,  Museum. 

More  formidable  hydra  stands  within 
Whose  jaws  with  iron  teeth  severely  grin. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vi.  778. 
Used  adjectivally,  or  as  \kejirst  element  of 
a  compound. 

A  generation  whose  teeth  are  as  swords,  and  their 
jaw  teeth  as  knives  to  devour  the  poor. — Proverbs, 
xxx.  14. 

The  jaw  bones,  hearts,  and  galls  of  pikes  are  very 
medicinable. — /.  Walton,  Complete  Anyler. 

2.  Mouth. 

My  tongue  cleaveth  to  my  j'aws,  and  thou  hast 
brought  me  into  the  dust  of  death.— Psalms,  xxii.  15. 
My  bended  hook  shall  pierce  their  slimy  jaws. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  5. 
A  smeary  foam  works  o'er  my  griiulingjaws, 
And  utmost  anguish  shakes  my  labouring  frame. 

liowe. 

Stormed  at  with  shot  and  shell, 
Boldly  they  rode  and  well ; 
Into  the  jaws  of  Death, 
Into  the  mouth  of  Hell, 

Rode  the  six  hundred. 
Stormed  at  with  shot  and  shell, 
They  that  had  struck  so  well 
Rode  thro'  the  jaws  of  Death, 
Half  a  league  back  again, 
Up  from  the  mouth  of  Hell, 
All  that  was  left  of  them, 
Lel't  of  six  hundred. 

Tennyson,  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade. 

3.  Pertinacious  talk.    Slang. 

Jawed,    adj.      Provided    with,    having  the 
character  of,  a  jaw  or  jaws. 

Jaived  like  a  jetty.  Skelton,  Poems,  p.  124. 

Jawfall.  5.     Depressed  condition,  of  which 

the  falling  of  the  jaw  is  a  symptom ;  C h  a  p- 

f alien  has  a  like  origin:   (used  Jiyura- 

tively  in  the  extract). 

We  find  the  Jews  . .  .  desperately  sick  of  this  ver- 
tiginous disease ;  for  they  had  their  dukes,  or  lead- 
ers; . . .  and  tor  a  time  they  had  an  interregnum, 
and  no  king  in  Israel,  beside  divers  other  horrid 
jawfalls  in  government.— Dr.  M.  Griffith,  Fear  of 
God  and  the  King,  p.  81 :  1600. 
Jawning.  part.  adj.     Yawning. 
Stop  his  jawning  chaps. 

Marston,  Scourge  of  Villany,  i.  3 :  1599. 
Jawy.  adj.     Relating  to,  connected  with,  or 
constituted  by,  the  jaws. 

The  dewlaps  and  thejawy  part  of  the  face.— Gay- 
ton,  Notes  on  Don  Quixote,  p.  42. 

Jay.     Tenth  letter  of  the  alphabet. 
Jay.  s.     [Fr.  geai.~\     Native  bird  so  called, 
Garrulus  glandarius. 

We'll  use  this  unwholesome  humidity,  this  gross 
watery  purapion, .  . .  we'll  teach  him  to  know  tur- 
tles from  jays— Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor, iii.  3. 

What,  is  thej'ay  more  precious  than  the  lark, 
Because  his  feathers  are  more  beautiful  V 

Id.,  Taming  of  the  Shreio,  iv.  3. 

Admires  the  jay  the  insect's  gilded  wings  ? 
Or  hears  the  hawk  when  Philomela  sings  ? 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iii.  55. 

The  jay  stands  next  in  the  tribe,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  British  birds.  The  forehead  is 
white,  streaked  with  black;  the  head  is  covered 
with  very  long  feathers,  which  it  can  erect  into  a 
crest  at  pleasure ;  the  whole  neck,  back,  breast,  and 
belly,  are  of  a  faint  purple,  shaded  with  grey ;  the 
wings  are  most  beautifully  barred  with  blue.'black, 
and  white.  The  tail  is  black,  and  the  feet  of  a  pale 
brown.  Like  the  magpie,  it  feeds  upon  fruits,  will 
kill  small  birds,  and  is  extremely  docile.— Transla- 
tion of  Bujfon's  Natural  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  270 : 
171J7. 
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In  the  family  of  the  crows  generic  distinction  has 
been  successfully  claimed  for  the  jays  by  Brisson 
and  others.  Mr.  Temminck  formerly  included  our 
jay  in  his  third  section  of  the  genus  '  corvus,'  but  in 
the  supplement  to  the  first  volume  of  his  Manual, 
published  in  1835,  this  distinguished  naturalist  has 
admitted  the  genus  '  Garrulus'  by  name,  as  quoted 
in  the  list  of  authors  at  the  head  of  this  article  ;  and 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  our  jay  was  called 
'Garrulus'  by  Willoughby  as  long  ago  as  1678. — 
Yarrell,  British  Birds. 

Jealous,  adj.     [Yr.jaloux.'] 

1.  Suspicious  in  love. 

To  both  these  sisters  have  I  sworn  my  love : 
Each  jealous  of  the  other,  as  the  stung 
Are  of  the  adder.  Shakespear,  King  Lear,  v.  1. 

A  jealous  empress  lies  within  your  arms, 
Too  haughty  to  endure  neglected  charms. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe. 

2.  Emulous ;  full  of  competition. 

I  could  not,  without  extreme  reluctance,  resign 
the  theme  of  your  beauty  to  another  hand :  give  me 
leave  to  acquaint  the  world  that  1  am  jealous  of  this 
subject.— Dryden. 

3.  Suspiciously  vigilant ;  careful ;  fearful. 

I  have  been  very  jealous  for  the  Lord  God  of  hosts. 
— 1  Kings,  xix.  10. 

I  am  jealous  over  you  with  godly  jealousy.— 2  Co- 
rinthians, xi.  2. 

Although  he  were  a  prince  in  military  virtue  ai> 
proved,  and  jealous  of  the  honour  of  the  English 
nation;  yet  his  cruelties  and  parricides  weighed 
down  his  virtues.— Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of 
Henry  VII. 

They,  jealous  of  their  secrets,  fiercely  opposed 
My  journey  strange,  with  clamorous  uproar 
Protesting  fate  supreme. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  478. 

How  nicely  jealous  is  every  one  of  us  of  his  own 
repute,  and  yet  how  maliciously  prodigal  of  other 
men's  ! — Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

His  apprehensions,  as  his  jealous  nature  had  much 
of  sagacity  in  it,  or  his  restless  or  mutinous  humour, 
transported  him. — Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the 
Grand  Rebellion. 

'Tis  doing  wrong  creates  such  doubts  as  these ; 
Renders  us  jealous,  and  destroys  our  peace. 

Waller. 

While  the  people  are  so  jealous  of  the  clergy's 
ambition,  I  do  not  see  any  other  method  left  for 
them  to  reform  the  world,  than  by  using  all  honest 
arts  to  make  themselves  acceptable  to  the  laity. — 
Sivift. 

Jealousy,  s.    Character,  state,  or  condition 
of  one  who  is  jealous. 

1.  Suspicion  in  love. 

But  knowing  jealousy,  out  of  their  sight 
Sitting  alone,  his  bitter  lips  did  bite. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
How  all  the  other  passions  fleet  to  air, 
As  doubtful  thoughts,  and  rash-embraced  despair ; 
And  shuddering  fear,  and  green-eyed  jealousy  ! 
O  love,  be  moderate ;  allay  thine  ecstasy. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 
Why  did  you  suffer  lachimo, 

SJight  thing  of  Italy, 
To  taint  his  noble  heart  and  brain 

With  needless  jealousy  7       Id.,  Cymbeline,  v.  4. 
Small  jealousies,  'tis  true,  inflame  desire  : 
Too  great,  not  fan,  but  quite  blow  out  the  fire. 

Dryden. 

2.  Suspicious  fear. 

The  obstinacy  in  Essex,  in  refusing  to  treat  with 
the  king,  proceeded  only  from  his  jealousy,  that 
when  the  king  had  got  him  into  his  hands,  he  would 
take  revenge  upon  him. — Lord  Clarendon,  History 
of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

3.  Suspicious  caution,  vigilance  or  rivalry. 

O  how  hast  thou  with  jealousy  infected 
The  sweetness  of  alliance ! 

Sliakespear,  Henry  V.  ii.  2. 

Jealousy  is  the  fear  or  apprehension  of  superiority. 
— Shenstone. 

The  Tories  who  had  divided  from  the  others,  on 
jealousies  of  designs  to  change  the  constitution  in 
church  and  state,  &c. — Bulinybroke,  Dissertation  on 
Parties,  p.  80. 

Jean.  s.     [Fr.  from  Genoa.']     Fine  kind  of 
fustian  so  called. 

He  had  a  buff  waistcoat,  with  coral  buttons,  a 
light  coat,  lavender  trowsers,  white  jean  boots,  and 
primrose  kid  gloves— a  white  hat,  a  geranium  in  his 
button-hole,  and  a  perfect  duck  of  a  twisted  whale- 
bone cane  with  a  silver  knob  and  a  long  tassel. — 
Sala,  Dutch  Pictures,  The  Late  Mr.  D . 

Jeer.  v.  n.  [German,  scheren.]    Scoff;  flout. 
The  merry  world  did  on  a  day, 

With  ins  trainbands  and  mates,  agree 
To  meet  together  where  I  lay, 
And  all  in  sport  to  jeer  at  me.  Herbert. 

Jeer.  v.  a.     Treat  with  scoffs. 

My  children  abroad  nrc  driven  to  disavow  me,  for 
fi-sir  of  being  jeered. — Howel,  England's  Tears. 
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Jeer.  s.  Scoff;  taunt;  biting  jest;  flout; 
jibe ;  mock. 

Midas,  expos'd  to  all  their  jeers, 
Hart  lost  his  art,  and  kept  his  ears.  Swift. 

They  tipt  the  forehead  in  njeer, 
As  who  should  say — she  wants  it  here ; 
She  may  be  handsome,  young  and  rich  j 
But  none  will  burn  her  for  a  witch. 

Id.,  Cadenus  and  Vanessa. 

Jeerer.  s.     One  who  jeers;  scoffer;  mocker. 
They  are  the  jeerers,  mocking,  flouting  Jacks. 

B.  Jonson,  Staple  of  News. 
There  you  nam'd  the  famous  jeerer. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Nice  Valour. 

Jeering:,  part.  adj.  Having  the  character  of 
a  jeer  or  jeerer. 

He  with  the  Romans  was  esteemed  so 
As  silly  jeering  idiots  are  with  kings. 

Shakespear,  Rape  ofLucrece. 
A  jeering  reprover  is  like  a  jeering  judge,  than 
which  there  cannot  be  imaginea,  either  in  nature  or 
manners,  a  thing  more  odious  and  intolerable. — 
South,  Sermons,  vii.  150. 
Jeering:,  verbal  abs.     Mockery. 

Abstain  from  dissolute  laughter,  petulant  un- 
comely jests,  loud  talking,  and  jeering,  which  are 
called  indecencies  and  incivilities. — Jeremy  Taylor, 
Rule  and  Exercises  of  holy  Living. 

Jehu.  s.  [see  extract.]  Proper  name,  but 
used,  rhetorically,  as  a  common  one  to  de- 
note any  famous  charioteer,  coachman,  or 
driver. 

The  driving  is  like  the  driving  of  Jehu  the  son  of 
Nimshi;  for  he  driveth  furiously. — 2  Kings,  ix.  20. 

A  pious  man  .  .  .  may  call  a  keen  foxhunter  a 
Nimrod  .  .  .  a.nd  Cowper's  friend,  Newton,  would 
speak  of  a  neighbour  who  was  given  to  driving  as 
Jehu. — Macaulay,  Critical  and  Historical  Essays, 
Comic  Dramatists  of  the  Restoration. 

Jejune,  adj.     [L&t.  jejunus  =  hungry.] 

1.  Wanting;  empty;  vacant. 

Gold  is  the  only  substance  which  hath  nothing 
in  it  volatile,  and  yet  melteth  without  much  diffi- 
culty:  the  melting  sheweth  that  it  is  not  jejune,  or 
scarce  in  spirit. — Bacon. 

2.  Hungry ;  not  saturated. 

In  gross  and  turbid  streams  there  might  be  con- 
tained nutriment,  and  not  in  jejune  or  limpid  water. 
— Sir  T.  Browne. 

3.  Dry  ;  unaffecting  ;  deficient  in  matter. 

You  may  look  upon  an  inquiry  made  up  of  meer 
narratives,  as  somewhat  jejune. — Boyle. 

Some  have  compared  Mr.  Fox's  eloquence  to  that 
of  Demosthenes ;  but  it  resembled  Lord  Chatham's 
just  as  much,  if  not  more.  It  was  incomparably 
more  argumentative  than  either  the  Greek  or  the 
English  orator's ;  neither  of  whom  carried  on  chains 
of  close  reasoning  as  he  did,  though  both  kept  close 
to  their  subject.  It  was,  however,  exceedingly  the 
reverse  of  the  Attic  orator's  in  method,  in  diction, 
in  conciseness. ...  It  was  diffuse  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, and  abounded  in  repetitions.  While  the  Greek 
was  concise,  almost  to  being  jejune,  the  Englishman 
was  diffuse,  almost  to  being  prolix.— Lord  Brougham, 
Historical  Sketches  of  Statesmen  during  the  Reign 
of  George  III.,  Lord  Chatham. 
Jejuneness.  *.  Attribute  sugggested  by 
Jejune;  penury;  poverty. 

Causes  of  fixation  are,  the  even  spreading  of  both 
parts,  and  the  Jejuneness  or  extreme  comminution 
of  spirits. — Bacon. 

Jejunity.  s.  Jejune,  hungry,  or  meagre 
character  of  anything. 

Pray  extend  your  Spartan  jejunity  to  the  length 
of  a  competent  letter.— Bentley,  Letters,  p.  261. 
Jelly,  v.  a.  Bring  to  the  state  of,  make  into, 

a  jelly. 
Jellied,  adj.    Brought  to  a  state  of  jelly. 

The  kiss  that  sips 
The  jellied  philtre  of  her  lips.  Cleaveland. 

Jelly.  s.     [Fr.  gelee.~\ 

1.  Anything  brought  to  a  state  of  glutinous- 
ness  and  viscosity. 

They,  distill'd 

Almost  to  jelly  with  the  act  of  fear, 
Stand  dumb.  Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

2.  Sweetmeat  made  by  boiling  sugar  in  jelly. 

The  dessert  came  on,  and  jellies  brought. 

King,  Art  of  Cookery. 
That  jelly 's  rich,  this  malmsey  healing 
Pray  dip  your  whiskers  and  your  tail  in. 

Pope,  Translation  of  Horace,  sat.  vi.  b.  n. 
(For  other  examples  see  Jam.) 
Jelly-bag:.  *.     Bag  through   which  jelly  is 
strained. 

An  epigram,  if  smart  and  good, 
In  all  its  circumstances  should 
Be  like  &  jelly-bag :  . . . 
L/ 
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Make  it  at  top  both  wide  and  fit, 
To  hold  a  budget-full  of  wit, 
And  point  it  at  the  end.  Student,  i.  76 :  1750. 

Jelly-fish,  s.     In  Zoology.     Member  of  the 
class  Acalephae. 

The  animals  composing  the  class  Acalepha?  or 
jelly-fish  differ  so  widely  in  external  form  and  in- 
ternal structure  that  it  is  difficult  to  assign  any 
character  that  shall  be  applicable  to  them  all.— Dr. 
Carpenter,  Principles  of  human  Physiology,  §  329. 

Jemminess.    *.       Attribute    suggested    by 
Jemmy. 

Its  fort  shall  be  either  convenience  or  jemminess. 
— Greville. 

Jemmy,  adj.      [?  from  Gemow  =  level,  in 
the  sense  of  neat.]     Neat. 

To  this  race  of  words  I  must  refer  our  vulgar  term 
jemmy  ;  a.  jemmy  fellow,  &c.  and  our  quaint  though 
familiar  phrase  gim-crack. —  Whiter,  Etymologicon 
Magnum,  p.  359. 

Girnm,  neatly  trimmed ;  perhaps  the  new  word 
'  jemmy  should  be  gimmy. — Pegge. 

A  smart  was  surprized  to  see  old  Minucius  in 
jemmy  ruffles. — Greville. 

Used  substantially:  (see  Jessamy). 
Jenneting:.  s.      [Fr.  jeannetonJ\     Apple   so 
called. 

Apples,  comprising  many  valuable  varieties ;  the 
chief  varieties  of  the  fruit  are  early  gennetting  or 
jenneting  .  .  .  nonpareil,  ic. — Abercrombie,  Gar- 
dener's Journal. 

Jennet,  s.     Same  as  Genet  (horse). 

The  Spanish  king  presents  a,  jennet, 
To  shew  his  love. 

Prior,  Epistles,  To  Fleet  wood  Shephard,  Esq. 

Jeopard,  v.  a.    Jeopardize.    Rare. 

Many  one  jeopardeth  his  best  joint  to  maintain 
himself  in  sumptuous  raiment.— Book  of  Homilies, 
b.  ii. 

Zebulun  and  Naphtali  were  a  people  that  jeo- 
parded their  lives  unto  the  death. — Judges,  v.  18. 

He  had  been  accused  of  Judaism,  and  did  boldly 
jeopard  his  body  and  life  with  all  vehemency  for 
the  religion  of  the  Jews. — 2  Maccabees,  xiv.  38, 

Jeopardize,  v.  a.     Put  into  jeopardy;  peril; 
risk. 

And  must  he  die,  my  lord  ?— What  plea  can  save 

him? 

That  he  should  jeopardize  his  wilful  head 
Only  for  spite  at  me  !— 'Tis  wonderful ! 

H.  Taylor,  Philip  van  Artevelde, 
Part  II.  iii.  11. 

Jeopardous.  adj.      Hazardous  ;  dangerous. 
Hare. 

The  jeopardous  time  is  at  hand. — Bale,  Discourse 
on  the  Revelations,  sign.  B.  i.  b. 

Moved  or  solicited  to  some  jeopardous  course. — 
Gataker,  Spiritual  Watch,  p.  1)8. 

Jeopardy,    s.     [see    extract    from    Todd.] 
Hazard;  danger;  peril. 

Why  stand  we  in  jeopardy  every  hour  ?— 1  Corin- 
thians, xv.  30. 

Thy  rage  shall  burn  thee  up,  and  thou  shalt  turn 
To  ashes  ere  our  blood  shall  quench  that  fire : 
Look  to  thyself,  thou  art  in  jeopardy. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  iii.  1. 
We  may  impute  to  all  excellencies  in  compositions 
a  kind  of  poverty,  or  at  least  a  casualty  or  jeopardy. 
— Bacon. 

[This  word  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  j'ai  perdu  or 
jeu  perdu.  (Skinner,  Junius,  and  Dr.  Johnson.)  I 
nad  made  the  same  remark  as  Mr.  Bagshaw  and  Mr. 
Malone,  that  this  word  is  rather  a  corruption  of  jeu 
parti ;  which,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  has  observed,  is  pro- 
perly a  game  in  which  the  chances  are  exactly  even. 
Hence  it  came  to  signify  any  thing  uncertain  or 
hazardous.— Toad.'] 

Jerboa,  s.    Rodent  animal  so  called,  Dipus 
jerboa.     See  extract. 

Jerboa  is  a  generic  name,  which  is  made  use  of  to 
denote  those  remarkable  animals  whose  legs  are 
extremely  disproportionate ;  those  before  being  not 
above  one  inch  long,  and  those  behind  two  inches 
one  fourth,  exactly  resembling  those  of  a  bird.  Tins 
head  of  the  jcrftoa  is  sloped  somewhat  in  the  manner 
of  a  rabbit ;  but  the  eyes  are  larger,  the  ears  shorter, 
higher  and  broader  in  proportion  to  its  size.  The 
forefeet  are  very  short  and  never  touch  the  ground, 
they  are  furnished  with  four  claws,  and  only  used 
as  hands  to  carry  the  food  to  the  mouth  ;  the  hind 
feet  have  but  three,  toes,  the  middle  one  the  longest, 
and  all  have  claws;  the  tail  is  three  times 
than  the  body,  and  is  covered  with  short  stuhhm  a 
hair,  of  the  same  colour  as  that  on  the  back.  These 
animals  commonly  conceal  their  hands  or  fore  feet 
among  their  hair';  so  that  at  first  they  appear  to 
have  only  hind  feet.  When  they  move  from  ono 
place  to 'another  they  do  not  walk,  but  jump  or 
bound  with  the  greatest  ease  four  or  five  feet  at  a 
time.— Translation  of  Bujfbn's  Natural  History. 
17S>7. 
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Jeremiad.  s.  Querulous  complaint  or  la- 
mentation, like  the  Lamentations  of  the 
prophet  Jeremiah. 

He  has  prolonged  his  complaint  into  an  endless 
jeremiad. — Lamb,  Letter  to  Southey. 

Jericho,  s.  Town  in  Palestine  so  called ;  and 
as  such,  a  proper  rather  than  a  common 
name.  It  occurs  only  in  combination.  Go 
to  Jericho  =  be  off.  This  is  the  common 
meaning,  the  import  of  the  word  Jericho 
being  some  place  at  a  considerable  but  in- 
definite distance ;  and  the  sentence  being 
anything  but  complimentary ;  indeed,  it  is 
often  little  more  than  an  euphemism  for 
Go  to  the  devil. 

Wherefore  Hanun  took  David's  servants,  and 
shaved  off  the  one  half  of  their  beards,  and  cut  off 
their  garments  in  the  middle ;  even  to  their  buttocks, 
and  sent  them  away.  When  they  told  it  unto  David 
he  sent  to  meet  them  because  the  men  were  greatly 
ashamed ;  and  the  king  said,  Tarry  at  Jericho  until 
your  beards  be  grown,  and  then  return.— 2  Samuel, 
x.  45. 

Why  Jericho  is  the  place  chosen,  or  what 
was  more  particularly  to  be  done  there,  is 
not  explained  by  the  sentence  with  its  pre- 
sent meaning.  The  extract  from  Hey  wood, 
however,  taken  along  with  the  passage  in 
the  Old  Testament,  suggests  that  its  ori- 
ginal import  was,  Wait  patiently,  don't  be  in 
a  hurry,  give  yourself  lime,  get  experience; 
its  special  application  being  to  young  per- 
sons giving  advice  prematurely.  If  so,  the 
gist  lies  in  the  allusion  to  the  growth  of  the 
beard,  and  the  proverb  Don't  teach  your 
grandmother  to  suck  eggs  would  be  its 
nearest  congener. 

Who  would,  to  curb  such  insolence,  I  know, 
Bid  such  young  boys  to  stay  in  Jericho 
Untill  their  beards  were  growne,  their  wits  more 
staid.  Heywood,  Hierarchic,  b.  iv.  p.  208. 

(Nares  by  H.  &  W.) 

Another  sense  is  suggested  by  the  word 
ashamed,  according  to  which  Jericho  may 
mean  a  place  of  concealment,  in  which  a 
person  who  has  had  an  insult  put  upon 
him  may  remain  until  his  disgrace  has 
abated. 

Jerk.  v.  a.  Project  a  stone  or  ball,  the  force 
being  given  by  catching  the  forearm  on  the 
hip,  the  delivery  being  with  the  hand  below 
the  elbow,  as  opposed  to  Throw,  where 
the  arm  is  raised. 

Jerk.  v.  n.  Comport  one's  self  in  a  jerking 
manner. 

Nor  blush,  should  he  some  grave  acquaintance 

meet: 

But,  proud  of  being  known,  will  jerk  and  greet. 

Dryden. 

Jerk.  s. 

1.  Delivery  of  anything  in  the  way  of  pro- 
jection by  the  action  described  under  Jerk, 
v.  a. 

2.  Sudden  spring ;  quick  jolt  that  shocks  or 
starts. 

Well  run  Tawney,  the  abbot's  churl ; 

His  jade  gave  him  n.jerk, 
As  he  would  have  his  rider  hurl 

His  hood  after  the  kirk.  B.  Jonson,  Underwoods. 

Lobsters  use  their  tails  as  fins,  wherewith  they 
commonly  swim  backwards  by  jerks  or  springs, 
reaching  ten  yards  at  once. — Grew. 

3.  Smart  quick  lash. 

Contemn  the  silly  taunts  of  fleering  buffoonry . 
and  the  jerks  of  that  wit,  that  is  but  a  kind  of  con- 
fident folly.— Glanmlle. 

Wit  is  not  the  jerk  or  sting  of  an  epigram,  nor  the 
seeming  contradiction  of  a  poor  antithesis:  .  . 
neither  is  it  so  much  the  morality  of  a  grave  sen- 
tence, affected  by  Lucan,  but  more  sparingly  used 
by  Virgil.— Dryden,  Letter  to  Sir  R.  Howard. 

Jerkin,  s.    See  Jack  in  Falconry. 

Jerkin,  s.  [Dutch,  jurk.~]  Close  jacket,  or 
waistcoat,  with  sleeves,  made  of  one  ma- 
terial. 

A  man  may  wear  it  on  both  sides,  like  a  leather 
jerkin. — Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  3. 

Unless  we  should  expect  that  nature  should  mak« 

jerkins  and  stockings  grow  out  of  the  ground,  what 
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could  she  do  better  than  afford  us  wool  P— Dr.  H. 
More,  Antidote  against  AtJteism. 

Imagine  an  ambassadour  presenting  himself  in  a 
poor  frize  jerkin,  and  tattered  eloaths,  certainly  he 
would  have  but  small  audience. — South,  Sermons. 

Then  strip  thee  of  thy  carnal  jerkin, 
And  give  thy  outward  fellow  a  forking. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  2,  447. 

I  walked  into  the  sea,  in  my  leathern  jerkin, 
about  an  hour  before  high  water.— Swift,  Gulliver's 
Travels. 

Jerkin-bead,  s.  [two  words.]    In  Architec- 
ture.    See  extract. 

A  jerkin-head  roof  [is]  a  roof  of  which  the  end  is 
fashioned  into  a  shape  intermediate  between  a  gable 
and  a  hip,  for  the  gable  rises  to  the  point  where  a 
collar-beam  is  usually  fixed,  or  about  half-way  to 
the  ridge,  and  from  this  level  the  roof  is  hipped  or 
inclined  backwards.  Thus  the  gablo,  instead  of 
being  triangular,  is  truncated,  or  its  apex  cut  off  by 
a  horizontal  line.  This  form  is  rarely  employed  in 
decorative  architecture,  unless  it  be  in  cottages.  It 
is  also  termed  a  spread-head.— Glossary  of  Archi- 
tecture. 
Jerking:,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  one  who  jerks. 

Bastings  heavy,  dry,  obtuse, 
Only  dulness  can  produce  ; 
While  a  little  gentle  jerking 
Sets  the  spirits  all  a  working.  Swift. 

Jeropiga.  s.  [Portuguese.]     See  extract. 

Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  say  how  jeropigais 
made ;  what  are  the  ingredients  of  it  ? — Jeropiga,  if 
first-rate  quality,  is  composed  of  two-thirds  must  or 
grape  juice  and  one-third  spirit ;  that  is,  brandy 
distilled  from  Port  wine,  and  which  brandy  or 
spirit  is  about  20  per  cent,  above  British  proof ;  then 
sweetening  matter  in  every  variety  and  elder-berry 
dye  is  administered  for  the  purpose  of  colouring  it 
and  giving  it  a  body. — Minutes  of  Evidence  on  Im- 
port Duties  on  Wines,  given  before  a  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons.  Report  No.  495. 
Printed  18th  June,  1852. 

Jerquer.  s.  See  next  entry:  (spelt  with  h 
in  the  extract). 

And  what  have  we  to  do  with  the  Black  Harry,  or 
her  skipper,  odd  rot  'em— bless  'em  and  all  of  us, 
sinners  as  we  be,  I  mean.  I've  heard  tell  that  she's 
three  parts  slaver  and  one  part  pirate  ;  and  I  won- 
der the  custom-house  jerkers  don't  seize  her  when- 
ever that  gibbet-faced  Stoneyard  has  the  impudence 
to  put  into  Longport.— Sola,  Tlie  Ship-Chandler. 

Jerquing-  [  ?  ]     See  extracts. 

Jerquing  [is]  the  search  of  a  ship  performed  by  a 
custom-house  officer  (called  a  jerquer)  to  ascertain 
if  there  are  any  unentered  goods  concealed. —  Water- 
ston,  Cycloptedia  of  Commerce, 

Jersey.  *.  Yarn  as  spun  in  Jersey :  (often 
sounded,  and  spelt,  with  a  for  e.) 

She  doth  sit,  and  stockings  knit 
Otjarsy  and  of  woollen. 

Evans,  Old  Ballads,  i.  179. 

With  a  double  meaning. 

In  vain  the  haughty  Gaul  for  conquest  thirsted ; 
Our  men  were  Jersey  men,  while  his  were  worsted. 
Epigram  on  the  French  Attack  upon  the 
Cfiannel  Islands. 

Jerusalem,  s.  [corruption  of  girasole  =  sun- 
flower ;  see  also  last  extract.]  Plant,  with 
edible  roots,  of  the  natural  order  Compo- 
sitse  so  called,  Helianthus  tuberosus. 

The  term  Jerusalem,  as  applied  to  artichoke,  is  a 
curious  corruption  of  the  Italian  term  '  gira-sole,' 
that  is  'turn-sun'  in  English,  and  'heliotrope'  in 
Greek. — Hoblyn,  Dictionary  of  Medical  Terms. 
Used  adjectivally. 

Jerusalem  artichokes  are  increased  by  small  off- 
sets, and  by  quartering  the  roots.— Mortimer,  Hus- 
bandry. 

Jerusalem  artichoke,  called  artichoke  from  the 
flavour  of  its  tubers,  and  Jerusalem  from  Italian 
'  girasole,'  turn  sun.  that  is  a  plant  that  turns  about, 
the  sunflower  to  which  this  genus  belongs.  By  a 
quibble  on  Jerusalem,  the  soup  made  of  it  is  called 
Palestine  soup.— Dr.  Prior,  Popular  Names  of  Bri- 
tish Plants. 

Jess.  s.  [N.Fr.  gect;  Italian,  gettoJ]  Short 
strap  of  leather  tied  about  the  legs  of  a 
hawk,  with  which  she  is  held  on  the  fist. 

If  I  do  prove  her  haggard, 

Though  that  her  jesses  were  my  dear  heartstrings, 
I'd  whistle  her  off.  Shakespear,  Othello,  iii.  3. 

So  seize  her  gets,  her  gesses,  and  her  bells. 

Heywood,  Woman  killed  with  Kindness 
(Nares  by  H.  &  W.) 

Jessamine,  s.  Jasmine;  this  latter  being 
the  better  word. 

Her  goodly  bosom,  like  a  strawberry  bed ; 
Her  neck,  like  to  a  bunch  of  cullambines  ; 
Her  breast  like  lillies,  ere  their  leaves  be  shed ; 
Her  nipples,  like  young  blossom'd  jessamines. 

Spenser 
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All  night  have  the  roses  heard 
The  flute,  violin,  bassoon : 


me  uuie,  viuim,  uassoon  : 
All  night  has  the  casement  jessamine  stirr'd 

To  the  dancers  dancing  in  tune ; 
Till  a  silence  fell  with  the  waking  bird 

And  a  hush  with  the  setting  moon. 

Tennyson,  Maud. 

Jessamy.  s.  [?  One  scented  with  jessamine 
or  jasmin.~\  Smart  affected  aspirant  to 
fashion  ;  dandified  coxcomb  :  (Jemmy,  the 
same ;  the  two  words  sometimes  used  to- 
gether as  a  Jemmy  Jessamy). 

You  have  frequently  used  the  terms  Buck  and 
Blood, . . .  but  you  have  not  considered  them  as  the 
last  stages  of  a  regular  progression. . . .  The  scale 
consists  of  eight  degrees ;  Greenhorn,  Jemmy,  Jes- 
samy, Smart,  Honest  Fellow,  Joyous  Spirit,  Buck, 
and  Blood.  .  .  .  My  father  having  allowed  me  thirty 
pounds  a  year  for  apparel  and  pocket-money ;  the 
greater  part  of  which  I  had  saved,  I  bespoke  a  suit 
of  clothes  of  an  eminent  city  tailor  ;  .  . .  and  when  I 
went  out  I  carried  in  my  hand  a  little  switch,  which 
as  it  has  long  been  appendant  to  the  character  I 
had  just  assumed,  has  taken  the  same  name  and  is 
called  a  Jemmy. . . .  My  manner  had  not . . .  kept 
pace  with  my  dress ;  I  was  still  modest  and  diffi- 
dent, temperate  and  sober,  and,  consequently, 
still  subject  to  ridicule. ...  I  soon  found  the  way 

into  the  playhouse My  address,  from  its  native 

masculine  plainness,  was  converted  to  an  excess  of 
softness  and  civility,  especially  when  I  spoke  to  la- 
dies. I  had  before  made  some  progress  in  learning 
to  swear ;  I  had  proceeded  by  fegs,  faith,  pox,  plague, 
'pon  my  life,  'pon  my  soul,  'rat  it,  and  zookers,  to 
zauns  and  the  devil,  and  I  now  advanced  to  by  Jove, 
'fore  ged,  geds  curse  it,  and  demme ;  but  I  still  ut- 
tered these  interjections  with  a  tremulous  tone. . . . 
It  was  a  long  time  before  1  could  swear  ...  to  my 
own  satisfaction  in  company. . . .  My  labour,  how- 
ever, was  not  without  its  reward  ;  it  recommended 
me  to  the  notice  of  the  ladies,  and  procured  me  the 
gentle  appellation  of  Jessamy.— Dr.  Hawlcesworth 
Adventurer,  no.  100. 
Jesse,  s.  See  extracts. 

Jesse  [is]  a  large  brass  candlestick,  branched  into 
many  sconces,  hanging  down  in  the  middle  of  a 
church  or  choir ;  so  called  from  the  similitude  of 
the  branches,  at  its  invention,  to  those  of  the  'arbor 
Jessce,'  the  branch  or  genealogical  tree  of  Jesse. — 
Cowell. 

It  was  likewise  wrought  into  a  branched  candle- 
stick, thence  called  a  Jesse,  not  an  unusual  piece 
of  furniture  in  ancient  churches;  in  the  year  1097 
Hugo  de  Flori,  abbot  of  St.  Augustine's,  Canter- 
bury, bought  for  the  choir  of  his  church  a  candle- 
stick of  this  kind — '  Candelabrum  magnum  in  choro 
sereum  quod  Jesse  vocatur  in  partibus  emit  trans- 
marinis.' — Glossary  of  A  rchitecture. 

Jest.  s.  [Lat.  gesta,  feminine  singular  and 
neuter  plural  of  gestus,  pass.  part,  from 
gero  =  carry  on.  As  a  feminine  it  enters 
into  the  term  res  gestce  =  exploits ;  as  a 
neuter  plural  in  gesta  Romanorum,  and 
other  similar  combinations.  It  is  from 
this  last  that  the  present  word  is,  most 
probably,  derived.  (1)  The  first  meaning 
was  deed  or  act ;  then  (2)  the  narrative  or 
account  thereof;  then  (3)  any  amusing 
tale  or  story ;  and  finally  (4)  joke ;  the 
Latin  for  which  is  jocus,  a  word  which  has 
undergone  a  similar  process,  though  exactly 
in  the  reverse  direction,  and  in  the  combi- 
nation jocos  belli  ends  with  the  compa- 
ratively serious  signification  with  which 
gesta  began.  It  came  directly  from  the 
Latin,  the  French  form  being  that  which 
gives  Joust.] 

1.  Anything  ludicrous,  or  meant  only  to  raise 
laughter. 

No  man  ought  to  have  the  less  reverence  for  the 
principles  of  religion,  or  for  the  holy  Scriptures,  be- 
cause idle  and  profane  wits  can  break  jests  upon 
them. — Archbishop  Tillotson. 

He  had  turn'd  all  tragedy  to  jest.  Prior. 

When  you  the  dullest  of  dull  things  have  said, 
And  then  ask  pardon  for  the  jest  you  made.  Young. 

2.  Object  of  jests ;  laughing-stock. 

If  I  suspect  without  cause,  why  then  make  sport 
at  me ;  then  let  me  be  your  jest,  I  deserve  it.— 
Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windor,  iii.  3. 

3.  Feigned  manner  of  doing  or  speaking,  not 
real ;   ludicrous,  not  serious ;  game,   not 
earnest. 

That  high  All-seer,  which  I  dallied  with, 
Hath  turn'd  my  feigned  prayer  on  my  head, 
And  giv'n  in  earnest  what  I  begg'd  in  jest. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  v.  1. 

When  his  play-fellows  chose  him  their  king,  he 
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spoke  and  did  those  things  in  jest,  which  would 
have  become  a  king  in  earnest. — Grew. 

4.  Masque. 

He  promis'd  us  in  honour  of  our  guest, 
To  grace  our  banquet  with  some  pompous  jest. 

Kyd,  Spanish  Tragedy. 

5.  Gest ;  action.    Obsolete,   though  the  pri- 
mary and  original  sense. 

The  jests  or  acts'  of  princes  or  captains.— Sir  T. 
Elyot,  Tfie  Governour,  p.  204. 
Jest.  v.  n. 

1.  Divert    or   make    merry    by    words    or 
actions. 

Jest  not  with  a  rude  man,  lest  thy  ancestors  be 
disgraced. — Ecclesiasticus,  viii.  4. 

Fear  you  the  boar,  and  go  so  unprovided  ? — 
You  m&yjest  on  ;  but,  by  the  holy  rood, 
I  do  not  like  these  several  councils. 

Shakespear,  Richard  111.  11.  4. 

2.  Play  a  part  in  a  masque.     Obsolete. 

As  gentle  and  as  jocund  as  to  jest 
Go  I  to  fight.  Shakespear,  Richard  II.  i.  3. 

Jester,  s. 

1.  Given  to  merriment  and  pranks. 

The  skipping  king,  he  rambled  up  and  down 
With  shallow  jesters,  and  rash  bavin  wits ; 
Soon  kindled,  and  soon  burnt. 

Sliakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iii.  2. 

2.  One  given  to  sarcasm. 

Now,  as  &  jester,  I  accost  you, 
Which  never  yet  one  friend  hath  lost  you.       Swift, 

3.  Buffoon;  jackpudding. 

Another  sort  of  light  loose  fellows  do  pass  up  and 
down,  amongst  gentlemen,  by  the  name  of  jesters; 
but  are,  indeed,  notable  rogues,  and  partakers  not 
only  of  many  stealths,  but  also  privy  to  many  trai- 
torous practices.  —  Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of 
Ireland. 

Jesting-,  verbal  abs.  Utterance  of  sarcasms 
or  jests. 

Neither  filthiness,  nor  foolish  talking,  nor  jesting, 
which  are  not  convenient.— Ephesians,  v.  4. 
Used  adjectivally. 

Before  the  king  set  out  for  Ireland,  he  spoke  seri- 
ously to  Rochester.  '  Your  brother  has  been  plot- 
ting against  me.  I  am  sure  of  it.  I  have  the  proofs 
under  his  own  hand.  . . .  But  my  Lord  Clarendon 
will  do  well  to  be  cautious  for  the  future.  If  not, 
he  will  find  that  these  are  no  jesting  matters.' 
Rochester  communicated  the  admonition  to  Claren- 
don.— Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  xv. 

Jesting-stock.  «.     Laughing-stock ;  object 
of  derision. 
An  ape,  quoth  she,  and.  jesting-stock 

Is  man  to  God  in  skye, 
As  oft  as  he  doth  trust  his  wit 
Too  much,  presuming  hie. 

Googe,  Zodiake  of  Life,  sign.  Q.  iii.:  1565. 

Jestingly,  adv.     In  a  jesting  manner. 

If  he  be  unmarried,  and  sojourn,  he  never  talks 
with  any  woman  alone,  but  in  the  audience  of 
others,  and  that  seldom,  and  then  also  in  a  serious 
manner,  never  jestingly  or  sportfully.  —  Herbert, 
Country  Parson,  ch.  ix. 

When  his  daughter-in-law  [Sir  Henry  Spelman's] 
returned  home  from  visiting  her  neighbours,  he 
would  always  ask  her  what  of  antiquity  she  had 
heard  or  observed,  and-if  she  brought  home  no  such 
account,  he  would  chide  her,  jestingly. — Aubrey, 
Anecdotes,  ii.  541. 

Jesuit,  s.  Member  of  the  Order  or  Society 
of  Jesus  :  (in  its  primary  sense  a  proper, 
rather  than  a  common,  name  ;  it  is  applied, 
however,  to  men  of  great  cunning,  craft, 
deceit,  equivocation,  or  dissimulation). 

They  think  it  as  unsafe  to  commit  religion  and 
liberty  to  their  arbitrating  as  to  a  synagogue  of 
Jesuits. — Milton,  Of  Reformation  in  England,  b.ii. 
We  justly  reproach  the  Jesuits  ...  for  maintain- 
ing a  position  so  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  nature, 
morality,  and  religion,  that  an  evil  may  be  com- 
mitted for  the  sake  of  good,  which  may  arise  from 
it. — Addison,  Freeholder,  no.  7. 
Jesuited.   adj.     Conforming  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Jesuits. 

Our  jesuited  papists  have  a  disease  that  holds 
them  much  like  this  of  the  beggar.— Dr.  White, 
Sermon,  p.  29 :  1615. 

At  Rome  the  pope's  nuncio,  and   her  jesuited 
mother  here. — Milton,  Eiconoclastes,  §  7. 
Jesuitess.  s.    Female  Jesuit ;  woman  adopt- 
ing the  principles  of  the  Jesuits. 

These  forward  women  usurp  upon  the  fashions  of 
their  husbands,  and  will  have  their  faces  seen,  as 
well  as  tlicir  voices  heard;  as  the  Jesnitesses  of  late 
time  dsircd  both  to  attempt  and  practise.— Bishop 
Hall,  Remains,  p.  237. 

Jesuitic,  s.  Of,  or  belonging  to,  a  Jesuit; 
equivocal ;  dissimulating. 

Detesting  those  jesuitick  principles.— Dry  den. 
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Jesuitical,  adj.     Same  as  Jesuitic. 

The  place  is  so  full  and  clear,  that  all  the  misera- 
ble and  strained  evasions  of  the  Jesuitical  gainsayers 
cannot  elude  it.  —  Bishop  Hall,  Remains,  p.  276. 

Though  for  fashion's  sake  called  a  parliament,  yet 
by  a  Jesuitical  sleight  not  acknowledged,  though 
called  so.  —  Milton,  Eiconoclastes,  §  13. 

The  direction  of  our  attention  here  is  but  a  Jesu- 
itical juggle.  —  Dr.  U.  More,  Antidote  against  Idola- 
try, ch.  ii. 

Jesuiticaily.  adv.  In  a  Jesuitical  manner  ; 
craftily. 

This  is  full  out  as  jesuitically  contrived,  as  the 
other  was  said  and  thought  to  be.—Echard,  Grouiids 
and  Seasons  of  the  Contempt  of  the  Clergy  inquired 
into,  pref. 

What  does  the  Girondin  Lasource  see  good  to  do, 
but  rise,  and  jesuitically  question  and  insinuate 
at  great  length,  whether  a  main  accomplice  of  Du- 
mouriez  had  not  probably  been  —  Danton  !  —  Carlyle, 
French  Revolution,  pt.  iii.  b.  iii.  ch.  vii. 
Jesuitism,  adj.  Somewhat  Jesuitical. 

As  our  English  papists  are  commonly  mostjesuit- 
ish,  so  our  English  Jesuites  are  more  furious  than 
their  fellows.—  Bishop  Hall,  Quo  Vadis'f  §  19.  (Ord 
MS.) 

Jesuitism.  s.  The  principles  and  doctrine 
of  the  Jesuits. 

Puritanism  ...  is  only  reformed  Jesuitism,  as 
Jesuitism  is  nothing  else  but  popish  puritanism.  — 
South,  Sermons,  v.  219. 

Jet.  s.  [Lat.  gagates  ;  A.S.  gagat.~\  Car- 
bonaceous fossil  so  called. 

Like  unto  jet,  which  omitting  all  precious  objects, 
gathers  up  strews  and  dust.  —  Bishop  Hall,  Quo 
Vadis'f  §21.  (Ord  MS.) 

There  is  more  difference  between  thy  flesh  and 
hers,  than  between  jet  and  ivory.  —  Shalcespear, 
Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  1. 

The  bottom  clear, 

Now  laid  with  many  a  fet 
Of  seed-pearl,  ere  she  bath'd  her  there, 

Was  known  as  black  as  jet.  Dray  ton. 

One  of  us  in  glass  is  set, 
One  of  us  you'll  find  in  jet.  Swift. 

Jet  is  a  very  beautiful  fossil  of  a  firm  and  very 
even  structure,  and  of  a  smooth  surface  ;  found  in 
masses,  seldom  of  a  great  size,  lodged  in  clay.  It  is 
of  a  fine  deep  black  colour,  having  a  grain  resem- 
bling that  of  wood.  It  is  confounded  with  canal- 
coal,  which  has  no  grain,  and  is  extremely  hard; 
and  the  jet  is  but  moderately  so.—  Sir  J.  Hill,  Ma- 
teria  Medico,, 

Jet  resembles  caniiel  coal,  but  is  blacker,  and  has 
a  more  brilliant  lustre.  It  occurs  in  detached  pieces 
of  clay  on  the  coast  of  Whitby,  in  Yorkshire,  and  at 
Balland  Point  and  elsewhere.  It  is  the  Gagates 
of  Dioscorides  and  Pliny,  a  name  derived  from  the 
river  Gagas,  in  Syria,  near  the  mouth  of  which  it 
was  found.—  Dana,  Mineralogy. 

Jet.  s.    [Fr.]    Spout  or  shoot  of  water. 

Prodigious  'tis,  that  one  attractive  ray 
Should  this  way  bend,  the  next  in  adverse  way  ! 
For  should  th'  unseen  magnetick  jets  descend 
All  the  same  way,  they  could  not  gain  their  end. 

Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

Thus  the  small  jet,  which  hasty  hands  unlock. 
Spurts  in  the  gard'ner's  eyes  who  turns  the  cock. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  ii.  177. 
From  those  four  jets  four  currents  in  one  swell, 

Across  the  mountain  streamed  below 
In  misty  folds,  that  floating  as  they  fell, 
Lit  up  a  torrent-bow. 

Tennyson,  Palace  of  Art. 

Jet.  *.  In  the  preceding  editions  this  is  made 
to  mean  yard,  though  doubtfully;  perhaps, 
in  the  extract,  wimin  range  ;  if  so,  jet  = 
gist  or  scope,  is  the  word  with  which  it  is 
connected.  Obsolete. 

"What  orchard  unrobbed  escapes? 
Or  pullet  dare  walk  in  their  jet  '! 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good 
Husbandry. 

Jet.  s.     Gist.    Obsolete. 

The  true  jet  of  the  argument  was  to  be  drawn 
from  precedent.—  Wyndham. 
Jet.  v.  n. 

1.  Shoot  forward;  shoot  out;  intrude;  jut 
out. 

Think  you  not  how  dangerous 
It  is  to  jet  upon  a  prince's  right  ? 

Sliakespear,  Cymbeline,  ii.l. 

The  west  end  yields  a  right  magnificent  aspect,  by 

reason  of  an  eminency  of  land  jetting  out  farther 

than  the  rest.—  Blount,  Voyage  to  the  Levant,  p.  17  : 


1650. 

.  Strut  ;  agitate  the  body  by  a  proud  gait. 
To  jette  lordly  through  the  street,  that  men  may 
e  them.—  Barret. 

Another  sort  jetting  up  and  down,  to  wayte  when 
y  ladie  shall  be  readye  to  see  a  cast  of  their  office. 
Confutation  of  Nicholas  Shaxton,  sign.  G.  vi.: 


o    ee   ory      r 
see  them.—  Barret. 

Anot 
my  lad 

—Confutation  of  Nic 
1519. 

c  2 
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Contemplation  makes  a  rare  turkey-cock  of  him : 
how  he  jets  under  his  advanced  plumes. — Shake- 
spear,  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  5. 

Amongst  the  chastest  dames  thou  jett'st  it  now, 
"With  honesty  stamp'd  on  thy  haughty  brow. 

Sir  JR.  Fanshawe,  Translation  of  Guarini's 

faster  Fido. 
Jetsom.  *.    See  extracts. 

Jetsam,  jetson,  and  jotson  [is]  any  thing  thrown 
out  of  a  ship,  being  in  the  danger  of  wreck,  and  by 
the  waves  driven  to  shore. — Jacob,  Law  Dictionary. 

Flotsam  is  where  a  ship  is  sunk  or  cast  away,  and 
the  goods  are  floating  on  the  sea  . . .  jetsam  being 
where  anything  is  cast  out  of  the  ship  when  in 
danger,  and  the  ship  notwithstanding  perisheth; 
and  lagan  is  when  heavy  goods  are  thrown  over- 
board before  the  wreck  of  the  ship,  which  sink  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  but  are  tied  to  a  cork  or  buoy 
in  order  to  be  found  again. . . .  The  king  shall  have 
flotsam,  jetsam,  and  lagan  when  the  ship  is  lost,  and 
the  owners  of  the  goods  are  not  known,  but  not 
otherwise.  Where  the  proprietors  of  the  goods  may 
be  known,  they  have  a  year  and  a  day  to  claim 
flotsam.  Flotsam,  jetsam,  &c.,  any  person  may  claim 
by  the  king's  grant,  as  well  as  the  lord  admiral. — 
Tomline,  Law  Dictionary  (Granger's  edition). 

Jetteau.  s.     [Fr.]     Fountain. 

There  was  actually  a  project  of  bringing  the  New- 
river  into  the  house,  to  be  employed  in  jetteaus  and 
water-works.— Addison,  Spectator,  no.  5.  (Ord  MS.) 

Jetting,  verbal  abs. 

1.  Jolting ;  shaking. 

Upon  the  jetting  of  a  hackney-coach  she  was 
thrown  out  of  the  hinder  seat  against  a  bar  of  iron 
in  the  forepart.—  Wiseman, 

2.  Strutting. 

Uncomely  walking,  and  jetting  up  and  down  and 
overthwart  the  church. — Homilies,  b.  ii. 

Jettison,  s.    Same  as  Jetsom. 

An  accurate  statement  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  a  jettison,  or  other  loss  on  which  average  is 
claimed,  took  place,  should  be  entered  in  the  log, 
and  immediately  on  arrival  the  master  should  draw 
up  a  narrative  of  the  circumstances,  and  make  affi- 
davit to  them,  along  with  his  crew,  that  there  may 
be  no  ground  to  presume  that  goods  have  been  re- 
moved since  arrival. — Water ston,  Encyclopedia  of 
Commerce,  Average. 

Jetter.  s.    One  who  jets,  i.e.  bears  himself 
jauntily.     Obsolete. 

So  were  ye  better ; 
What,  should  a  begger  be  zjetter  1 

Four  P's,  i.  94.    (Nares  by  H.  &  W.) 
Jetty,  adj.     Made  of,  black  as,  jet. 

The  people  about  Capo  Negro,  Cefala,  and  Mada- 
gascar, are  of  &  jetty  black. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errours. 

Her  hair  . . . 

A  down  her  shoulders  loosely  lay  display'd, 
And  in  her  jetty  curls  ten  thousand  Cupids  play'd. 

Prior,  Solomon,  b.  ii. 
The  mud-nymphs  sucked  him  in, 
[And]  young  Lutetia,  softer  than  the  down, 
Nigrina  black,  and  Merdamante  brown, 
Vied  for  his  love  in  jetty  bowers  below. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  ii.  332. 
By  those  tresses  unconflned, 
Woo'd  by  each  J3gean  wind ; 
By  those  lids  whose  jetty  fringe 
Kiss  thy  soft  cheeks  blooming  tinge ; 
By  those  wild  eyes  like  the  roe, 

Zcoij  IJLOV,  (ras  ayamo. 

Byron,  Occasional  Pieces,  Maid  of  Athens. 
Jetty,  v.  n.     [Yr.jetter.']     Jut. 

An  out-butting  or  jettie  of  a  house,  that  jetties  out 
farther  than  any  part  of  the  house.— Florio,  Italian 
Dictionary:  1598. 
Jetty.  *. 

1.  Projection  of  part  of  any  building. 

An  out-butting  or  jettie  of  a  house,  that  jetties  out 
farther  than  any  other  part  of  the  house.— Florio, 
in  v.  Sporto,  Italian  Dictionary :  1598. 

2.  Kind  of  pier :  mole  projected  into  the  sea. 

A  curious  harbour,  formed  by  three  stone  jetties, 
carried  out  a  good  way  into  the  sea. — Smollett. 

They  found  the  demolition  at  Dunkirk  entirely 
at  a  stand;  instead  of  demolition,  they  found  con- 
struction ;  for  the  French  were  then  at  work  on  the 
repair  of  the  jettees. — Burke,  Observations  on  a  late 
State  of  the  Nation:  1769. 

Some  jettees  and  piers  of  defence,  ill  placed,  had 
been  made.— Preface  to  Smeaton's  Reports :  1797. 

Jetty-head,  s.     See  extract. 

Jetty -head  [is]  a  name  given  in  the  royal  dock- 
yards to  that  part  of  a  wharf  which  projects  beyond 
the  rest ;  but  more  particularly  the  front  of  a  wharf, 
whose  side  forms  one  of  the  cheeks  of  a  wet  or  dry 
dock.— Falconer,  Nautical  Dictionary.  (Burney.) 

jewbusn.  s.     Plant   of  the    natural  order 
Euphorbiaceae  so  called.    See  extract. 

The  genus  Pedilanthus  stands  nearest  to  Euphor- 
bia, and  is  not  less  potent  in  its  qualities.    Pedi- 
lanthus tithymalloides  has  an  acrid  bitter  milk; 
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and  decoction  of  the  dried  shrub  of  it  and  Pedi- 
lanthus  padifolius  (called  jewbush)  is  employed  111 
syphilitic  cases  and  in  amenorrhcea ;  the  root  is 
emetic.— Lindley,  Vegetable  Kingdom. 
Jewism.  s.  Religious  system  of  the  Jews  : 
(Judaism  commoner) . 

Those  superstitions   fetch'd   from  Paganism  or 
Jeu'ism.—  Milton,  Considerations  touching  the  like- 
liest Means  to  remove  Hirelings  out  of  the  Church. 
(Ord  MS.) 
Jewel,  s. 

1.  Precious  stone;  gem.    . 

Here,  wear  this  jeivel  for  me ;  'tis  my  picture. 

SJiakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 
Jewels,  two  stones,  rich  and  precious  stones, 
Stol'n  by  my  daughter!  . 

Id.,  Merchant  of  Venice,  11.  8. 
Full  in  the  midst  proud  fame's  imperial  seat 
With  jewels  blaz'd,  magnificently  great. 

Pope,  Temple  of  Fame. 

2.  Name  of  fondness ;  appellation  of  tender 
regard. 

Bid  farewell  to  your  sisters. — 
Ye  jewels  of  our  father,  with  wash'd  eyes 
Cordelia  leaves  you.       Shakespear,  King  Lear,  1. 1. 

Jewel,  v.  a.     Dress  or  adorn  with  jewels. 

You  are  as  well  jewel' d  as  any  of  them  :  your  ruff 
and  linen  about  you  is  much  more  pure  than  theirs. 
— B.  Jonson,  Poetaster. 

Jewel-block,  s.  In  Navigation.  See  extract. 
Jeivel-blocks  [are]  two  small  blocks,  which  are 
suspended  to  the  extremity  of  the  main  and  fore- 
top-sail  yards  by  means  of  an  eye-bolt  drawn  from 
without,  into  the  middle  of  the  yard-arm  parallel 
to  its  axis.  The  use  of  these  blocks  is  to  retain  the 
upper  part  of  the  top-mast  studding-sails  beyond 
the  sheets  of  the  top-sails,  so  that  each  of  these  sails 
may  have  its  full  force  of  action,  which  would  be 
diminished  by  the  encroachment  of  the  other  over 
its  surface.— 'Falconer,  Nautical  Dictionary.  (Bur- 
ney.) 

Jeweller,  s.     One  who  traffics  in  precious 
stones. 

The  price  of  the  market  to  &  jeweller  in  his  trade 
is  one  thing;  but  the  intrinsick  worth  of  a  thing  to 
a  man  of  sense  is  another.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Jewry,  s. 

1.  Judea. 

In  Jewry  is  God  known.— Psalms,  Ixxvi.  1. 

2.  District  inhabited  by  Jews,  whence   the 
street  so  called  in  London. 

Jews-ear,  s.     See  second  extract. 

An  herb  called  Jews-ear  groweth  upon  the  lowei 
parts  of  elder,  and  sometimes  ashes :  in  warm  watei 
it  swelleth,  and  openeth  extremely.— Ba con,  Na 
tural  and  Experimental  History. 

1  am  clear  that  the  mushrooms  or  excrescencies  o 
the  elder  tree,  called  auricula  Judee  in  Latin,  anc 
commonly  rendered  Jews'  ears,  ought  to  be  trans 
lated  Judas'  ears  from  the  popular  superstition 
above  mentioned.  —  Brand,  Popular  Antiquities 

The  jews-ear  is  a  fungus,  tough  and  thin ;  and  natu 
rally  while  growing,  of  a  rumpled  figure,  like  a  flat  am 
variously  hollowed  cup :  from  an  inch  to  two  inche 
in  length,  and  about  two  thirds  of  its  length  i 
breadth.  Its  sides  in  many  places  run  into  th 
hollow,  so  as  to  represent  in  it  ridges  like  those  o 
the  human  ear.  It  generally  grows  on  the  lowe 
parts  of  the  trunks  of  elder  trees  decaying.  Th 
common  people  cure  themselves  of  sore  throats  wit 
a  decoction  of  it  in  milk.— Sir  J.  Hill,  Materia  Me 
dica. 

Jews-harp,  s.  [see  extract.]  Musical  instru 
ment  so  called,  held  between  the  teeth 
which  gives  a  sound  by  the  motion  of 
broad  spring  of  iron,  which,  being  struc 
by  the  hand,  plays  against  the  breath. 

The  Jews-trump,  or,  as  it  is  more  generally  pr 
nounced,  the  Jew-trump,  seems  to  take  its  nam 
from  the  nation  of  the  Jews,  and  is  vulgarly  believe 
to  be  one  of  their  instruments  of  musick.— But,  upo 
enquiry,  you  will  not  find  any  such  musical  instru 
inent  as  this  described  by  the  authors  that  treat 
the  Jewish  musick.  In  short,  this  instrument  is 
mere  boy's  plaything,  and  incapable  in  itself 
being  joined  either  with  a  voice  or  any  other  instri 
ment ;  and  I  conceive  the  present  orthography  to  I 
a  corruption  of  the  French  jeutrump,  a  trump  t 
play  with.  And  in  the  Belgick,  or  Low-Dutch,  fro- 
whence  come  many  of  our  toys,  a  trump  is  a  ratt 
for  children.  Sometimes  they  will  call  it  a  Jew 
harp ;  and  another  etymon  given  of  it  is  Jaws-har\ 
because  the  place  where  it  is  played  upon  isbetwet 
the  jaws  \-Pegge,  Anonymiana,  or  Ten  Centuries  < 
Observations,  p.  82. 

Jews-stone,  s.     See  extract. 

It  [Jews-stone]  is  an  extraneous  fossil,  being  th 

clavated  spine  of  a  very  large  egg-shaped  sea-urchir 

petrified  by  long  lying  in  the  earth.  It  is  of  a  regula 

figure,  oblong  and  rounded,  swelling  in  the  inidd 
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and  gradually  tapering  to  each  end ;  generally  about 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  half  an  inch 
in  diameter.  It  is  ridged  and  furrowed  alternately, 
in  a  longitudinal  direction  ;  and  its  colour  is  a 
pale  dusky  grey,  with  a  faint-cast  of  dusky  reddish- 
ness.  It  is  found  in  Syria.— Sir  J.  Hill,  Materia 
Medica. 

Jews-trump.,*.     See  Jews -harp. 
As  playing  on  a  gittern.  or  &jeivs  trump. 

Beaumont  and  Fletclier,  Lovers'  Progress. 
Jezebel,  s.  [see  extract  from  Old  Testa- 
ment, in  which  the  word  is  a  proper  rather 
than  a  common  name.]  The  primary  ap- 
lication,  probably  originated  in  the  paint, 
so  that  the  word  denoted  a  female  with 
meretricious  ornaments ;  it  often,  however, 
at  present  suggests  little  more  than  vio- 
lence of  temper,  and  means  vixen  or  ter- 
magant. 

And  when  Jehu  was  come  to  Jezreel,  Jezebel  heard  of 
it,  and  she  painted  her  face,  and  tired  her  head,  and 
looked  out  of  a  window.— 2  Kings,  ix.  30.] 

You  are  to  know,  sir,  that  a  jezebel  (so  called  by 
the  neighbourhood  from  displaying  her  pernicious 
charms  at  her  window)  has  a  thousand  little  tricks, 
and  fooleries,  to  attract  the  eyes  of  all  the  idle  young 
fellows  in  the  neighbourhood. — Spectator,  no.  175. 

Having  myself  observed  a  nest  of  Jezebels  near  the 
Temple,  who  make  it  their  diversion  to  draw  up  the 
eyes  of  young  templars,  that  a»  the  same  time  they 
may  see  them  stumble  in  an  unlucky  gutter  which 
runs  under  the  window.— Ibid. 

Jib.  s.    See  extract. 

Jib  [is]  the  foremost  sail  of  a  ship,  being  a  large 
stay-sail  extended  from  the  outer  end  of  the  bow- 
sprit,, prolonged  by  the  jibboom,  towards  the  fore- 
top-mast-head.  In  cutters  and  sloops  the  jib  is  on 
the  bowsprit,  and  extended  to  the  lower  mast-head. 
The  jib  is  a  sail  of  great  command  with  any  side 
wind,  but  especially  when  the  ship  is  close-hauled, 

or  has  the  wind  upon  her  beam [A]  flying  jib 

[is]  a  sail  sometimes  set  upon  a  boom,  rigged  out 
beyond  the  jibboom.  . . .  Middle  jib  is  a  similar  sail, 
sometimes  set  before  the  two  preceding,  being  ex- 
tended from  the  end  of  the  jibboom,  while  the 
inner  jib-tack  is  near  half-way  down,  or  on  the 
boom. . . .  Jibboom  is  a  continuation  of  the  bowsprit 
forward,  being  run  out  from  the  lower  extremity  in 
a  similar  manner  to  a  top-mast  on  a  lower-mast, 
and  serving  to  extend  the  boom  of  ihejibs  and  the 
stay  of  the  fore-top-gallant-mast.  It  is  usually  at- 
tached to  the  bowsprit  by  means  of  two  large  boom 
irons,  or  by  one  boom  iron  and  a  cap. . . .  Flying 
jibboom  is  a  boom  extended  beyond  the  preceding 
"by  means  of  two  boom  irons,  and  to  the  topmost 
end  of  which  the  tack  of  the  flying-jib  is  hauled  out 
— Falconer,  Nautical  Dictionary.  (Burney.) 

Cut  of  one's  jib.    Chief  external  character 

Colloquial  or  slang. 
jib.  v.  n.     Shift  as  if  jibing.     Colloquial,  or 

slang. 
Jibboom.  s.     See  Jib,  s. 

The  Eipon,  which  came  close  to  the  stranger 
hoisted  her  ensign,  whereupon  the  stranger,  whc 
had  lost  her  bowsprit  and  jibboom,  . . .  ran  up  Rus 
sian  colours. —  W.  H.  Russell,  Tlie  [Crimean]  War 
ch.  i. 

Jibe.  v.  n.     See  extract,  where  the  spelling 
is  with  y. 

To  gybe  [is]  to  shift  any  boom  sail  from  one  sid 
of  the  mast  to  the  other. ...  A  boom  sail  is  ...  an 
sail  whose  bottom  is  extended  by  a  boom,  the  fore 
end  of  which  is  hooked  to  its  respective  mast,  so  a 
to  swing  occasionally  on  either  side  of  the  vesse 
describing  an  arc  of  which  the  mast  will  be  th 
centre.  As  the  wind  or  course  changes,  it  become 
necessary  to  change  the  position  of  the  boom. — Fai 
coner,  Nautical  Dictionary.  (Burney). 
Jickajog.  s.  Shake;  push. 

An  some  writer  (that  I  know)  had  had  but  th 
penning  o'  this  matter,  he  would  ha'  made  you  sue 
a  jickajog  i'  the  booths,  you  should  ha'  thought  a 
earthquake  had  been  i'  the  Fair. — B.  Jonson,  Bar 
tholomew  Fair,  induction. 

Jiffy,  s.     Instant ;  moment.     Slang. 

And  then  shall  each  Paddy,  who  once  on  the  Liffej 
Perchance  held  the  helm  of  some  mackarel  hoy. 

Hold  the  realm  of  the  state,  and  dispense  in  &  jiffy 
More  fishes  than  ever  he  caught  when  a  boy ! 

J.  and  H.  Smith,  Rejected  Addresse 

Jig.  s.     [Fr.  gigue ;  Italian,  yiga.~] 
1.  Light  careless  dance,  or  tune. 

When  Cyrus  had  overcome  the  Lydians,  that  wer 
a  warlike  nation,  instead  of  their  warlike  musick 
he  appointed  to  them  certain  lascivious  lays  an 
loose  jigs;  by  which  he  so  mollified  and  abated  thei 
courage,  that  they  forgot  their  former  fierceness.- 
Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Another  Phoebus,  thy  own  Phoabus  reigns, 
Joys  in  my  jigs,  and  dances  in  my  chains. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  6 
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.  Ludicrous    composition  ;    ballad ;    song. 
Obsolete, 

A  worthy  story,  howsoever  writ, 
For  language,  modest  mirth,  conceit,  or  wit, 
Meets  oftentimes  with  the  sweet  commendation 
Of '  Hang't,  'tis  scurvy ! '  when  for  approbation 
A  jig  shall  be  clapp'd  at,  and  every  rhime 
Prais'd  and  applauded  by  a  clamorous  chime. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn, 
prologue. 

As  the  first  element  of  a  compound. 

Posterity  shall  know  that  you  dare,  in  these  jiff- 
given  times,  to  countenance  a  legitimate  poem. — 
B.  Jonson. 

3ig.  v.  n.    Dance  carelessly  ;  dance. 

You  jig,  you  amble,  you  lisp,  and  nick-name  God's 
creatures,  and  make  your  wantonness  your  igno- 
rance.— Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 
jiggalorum.  s.     Same  as  Jiggumbob. 

I  see  my  inferiours  in  the  gifts  of  learning,  wisdom, 
and  understanding,  torment  the  print  daily  with 
lighter  trifles  and  jigr/alorums  than  my  russet  her- 
mit is. — Kinge,  Halfe-pennyworth  of  Wit,  dedica- 
tion: 1613. 
Jigger,  s.  See  extract. 

[A]  jigger  [is]  a  machine  consisting  of  a  piece  of 
rope  about  five  feet  long,  with  a  block  at  one  end 
and  a  sheave  at  the  other,  and  used  to  hold  on  the 
cable  when  it  is  heaved  into  the  ship  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  windlass.  .  .  .  Jigger-tackle  [is]  a  small 
light  tackle,  consisting  of  a  double  and  a  single, 
block  ...  the  hinder  part  of  the  rope  is  stretched  aft, 
by  means  of  another  rope  passing  through  the  jigger- 
block.— Falconer,  Nautical  Dictionary.  (Burney.) 
Jigging-,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  one  who,  or 
that  which,  jigs. 

With  earnest  endeavour  pushed  forward  to  gaming, 
jigging,  wassailing,  and  mixed  dancing. — Hilton,  Of 
Reformation  in  England,  b.  ii 
Jiggish.  adj. 

1.  Disposed  or  suitable  to  a  jig. 

This  man  makes  on  the  violin  a  certain  jiggish 
noise  to  which  1  dance.— Spectator,  no.  276. 

2.  Light  in  the  way  of  manner  of  temper. 

She  is  never  sad,  and  yet  not  jiggish. 

Habington,  Castara,  sign.  A.  8. 

Jiggumbob.  s.  Trinket ;  knick-knack ;  slight 
contrivance  in  machinery;  thingumbob. 
Colloquial. 

'     He  rifled  all  his  pokes  and  fobs 
Of  girncracks,  whims,  nudjiggumbobs. 

Sutler,  Hudibras. 

Jill.  s.  Light,  wanton,  flighty,  or  deceptive 
female. 

Be  merry,  but  with  modesty, 
Lest  some  men  blame  thy  honesty : 
Let  manners  thine  be  pleasant  still ; 
With  Jacks  yet  do  not  play  the  Jill. 

Kendal,  Flowers  of  Epigrams :  1577. 

Jilflirt.  s.     Giddy,  light,  or  wanton  woman. 
What,  you  wou'd  have  her  as  impudent  as  your- 
self, as  errant  ajilflirt,  a  gadder,  a  magpye ;  and,  to 
say  all,  a  mere  notorious  town-woman  t—Wycherley, 
The  Country-Wife. 

We  are  infested  with  a  parcel  of  jilflirts,  who  are 
not  capable  of  being  mothers  of  brave  men  ;  for  the 
infant  partakes  of  the  temper  and  disposition  of  its 
mother. — Guardian,  no.  26. 

Jilt.  s.  Woman  who  gives  her  lover  hopes, 
and  deceives  him. 

Avoid  both  courts  and  camps, 
Where  dilatory  fortune  plays  the  jilt, 
With  the  brave,  noble,  honest,  gallant  man, 
To  throw  herself  away  on  fools.        Otway,  Orphan. 

When  love  was  all  an  easy  monarch's  care, 
Seldom  at  council,  never  in  a  war, 
Jilts  rul'd  the  state,  and  statesmen  farces  writ. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  ii.  536. 
It  may  be  from  the  Saxon  50)5!,  sal,  wanton. . . . 
For,  in  the  use  of  gill  or  j ill  by  our  old  authors,  it  is 
evident  that  the  word  first  signified  a  loose  or  wan- 
ton woman ;  whence  its  softened  application  to  her 
who  cheats  her  lover. — Todd. 
Jilt.  v.  n.     Play  the  jilt ;  practise  deceits  in 
matters  of  love ;  comport  one's  self  as  a 
jill  or  jillflirt. 

She  might  have  learn'd  to  cuckold,,^,  and  sham, 
Had  Covent-Gardeii  been  at  Surinam.  Congreve. 

Jilt.  v.  a.  Trick  a  person  by  flattering  his 
love  with  hopes,  and  then  leaving  him  for 
another  :  (chiefly,  but  not  exclusively,  ap- 
plied to  matters  of  love). 

No,  he  can  no  more  think  the  men  laugh  at  him 
than  that  women  jilt  him,  his  opinion  of  himself  is 
so  good.—  Wycherley,  The  Country  Wife. 

Tell  a  man,  passionately  in  love,  that  he  is  jilted; 
bring  witnesses  of  the  falsehood  of  his  mistress,  and 
three  kind  words  of  hers  shall  invalidate  all  their 
testimonies.— Locke. 


JIMM 

Jimmers.   s.  pi.      [Fr.  jnmeauz,  jumelles  ; 
Lat.  gemelli  =  twins.]     Jointed  hinges. 

The  things  of  this  world  hang  together  by  very 
weak  and  slender  jimmers. — Letter  of  Dr.  Henry 
More,  1680,  in  Life  of  Dr.  More,  by  Ward,  p.  156. 
Jingle,  v.  n.     Sound  as  a  jingle. 
Jingle,  v.  a.  Shake  so  that  a  jingle,  or  jing- 
ling sound,  is  made  ;  cause  a  jingle. 

The  bells  she  jingled,  and  the  whistle  blew. 

Pope,  Rape  oftlie  Lock,  canto  v. 
Jingle.  s. 

1.  Any  clink,  or  sharp  rattle. 

Vulgar  judges  are  nine  parts  in  ten  of  all  nations, 
who  call  conceits  and  jingles  wit. — Dryden,  Fables, 
pref. 

2.  Anything  sounding  ;  rattle ;  bell. 

If  you  plant  where  savages  are,  do  not  only  enter- 
tain them  with  trifles  and  jingles,  but  use  them 
justly. — Bacon,  Essays. 

Jingling,  part.  adj.     Sounding  with,  or  as, 
a  jingle. 

What  crowds  of  these,  impenitently  bold, 
In  sounds  and.  jingling  syllables  grown  old! 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  iii.  604. 
Even  now,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  fifty  years, 
the  natives  of  India  still  talk  of  him  as  the  greatest 
of  the  English ;  and  nurses  sing  children  to  sleep 
with  a  jingling  ballad  about  the  fleet  horses  and 
richly  caparisoned  elephants  of  Sahib  Warren  Hos- 
tein.— Macaulay,  Critical  and  Historical  Essays, 
Warren  Hastings. 
Jingling:,  verbal  abs.     Jingle. 

But  the  jingling  of  the  guinea  helps  the  hurt  that 

Honour  feels, 

And  the  nations  do  but  murmur,  snarling  at  each 
other's  heels.  Tennyson,  Locksley  Hall. 

Jingo.     See  under  Living. 
Jippo.  s.     See  Jupe. 

There  [is]  as  much  insolence  under  a  friese 
jerkin  as  a  velvet  jippo.— Jura  Cleri,  p.  14:  1661. 

Over  all  this  they  wear  a  jippo,  not  unlike  the 
jippns  worn  by  the  French  ladies. — Historical  De- 
scription of  the  Kingdom  ofMacasar,  p.  80 :  1701. 

Joan.  s.  [from  the  proper  name.]     Country 
woman. 
With  that  I,  comforted,  did  then 

Peep  into  every  one, 
And  of  my  old  acquaintances 
Spied  many  a  country  Joan, 
Whose  father  drove  the  dung-cart, 
Though  the  daughter  now  will  none. 

Warner,  Albion's  England,  b.  ix.  ch.  xlvii. 
Job.  S.     [  ?  ] 

1 .  Petty,   piddling  work ;    piece  of  chance 
work ;   in  some  places  a  piece  of  labour 
undertaken  at  a  stated  price. 

Sometymes  he  letteth  us  goe  alone  by  our  selves 
for  a  while,  and  then  stumble  we  at  the  next  job 
that  we  meete  with.— Treionesse  of  Christian  Reli- 
'jn»i,  p.  210.  (OrdMS.) 

2.  Low,  mean,  lucrative,  busy  affair. 

He  was  now  with  his  old  friends,  like  an  old 
favourite  of  a  cunning  minister  after  thejo6  is  over. 
—  Arbuthnot. 

No  cheek  is  known  to  blush,  no  heart  to  throb, 
Save  when  they  lose  a  question  or  &jpb. 

Pope,  Epilogue  to  the  Satires,  dialogue  i. 
_Sueh  patents  as  these  never  were  granted  with  a 
view  of  oeing  a  job,  for  the  interest  of  a  particular 
person  to  the  damage  of  the  publick.— Swift. 

It  would  have  been  more  decent  in  you  to  have 
called  this  dishonourable  transaction  by  its  true 
name  ;  njob  to  accommodate  two  persons,  by  parti- 
cular interest  and  management  at  the  castle.— 
Junius,  Letters,  lett.  vii. 

Job.  v.  n.  Play  the  jobber ;  buy  and  sell 
as  a  broker. 

The  judges  job,  and  bishops  bite  the  town, 
And  mighty  dukes  pack  cards  for  half  a  crown. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iii.  141. 
Job.  v.  a.     [  ?  ] 

1.  Strike  suddenly  with  a  sharp  instrument. 

As  an  ass  with  a  galled  back  was  feeding  in  a  mea- 
dow, a  raven  pitched  upon  him,  and  sat  jobbing  of 
the  sore.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

2.  Drive  in  a  sharp  instrument. 

The  work  would,  where  a  small  irregularity  of 
stuff  should  happen,  draw  or  job  the  edge  into  the 
stuff. — Moxon,  Mechanical  Exercises. 

Job.  s.  A  proper,  rather  than  a  common, 
name ;  used,  however,  sometimes  as  a  type 

.  patience  :  (as,  '  It  would  weary  the  patience 
of  Job'). 

Job's-tears.    s.     [two  words.]     See  extract. 

This  .  .  .  grass  has  stimulating  qualities.  Many 
others  were  formerly,  or  are  still  locally,  esteemed 
as  medicinal,  such  as  Coix  Lacryrna,  the  hard 


JOCK 

grains  of  which  are  known  by  the  name  of  Job's^ 
tears.  —  Henfrey,  Elementary  Course  of  Botany, 
p.  426. 

Jobation,  s.    [  ?  Job,  as  trying  the  patience.] 
Scolding. 

Neither  will  I  disguise  the  frequent  jobations  I 
incurred  for  neglect  of  college  duties. — Observer, 
no.  129.    (OrdMS.) 
Jobber,  s. 

1.  Man  who  buys   and  sells   stock  in  the 
public  funds.    See  Stockjobber. 

So  cast  it  in  the  southern  seas. 

And  view  it  through  &  jobber's  bill; 
Put  on  what  spectacles  you  please, 

Your  guinea's  but  a  guinea  still.  Swift. 

2.  One  who  engages  in  a  low  lucrative  affair. 

An  absolute  discouragement  to  all  sorts  of  jobbers, 
gamesters,  fortune-hunters  and  jockeys.— Hildrop, 
Letters  on  the  Commandments,  p.  20. 

The  deputation  had  been  three  days  in  town,  and 
urged  by  despatches  by  every  train  to  bring  affairs 


ch.  iii. 

3.  One  who  does  chancework. 
Jobbernowl,  s. 

1.  Loggerhead;  blockhead. 

Thou  simple  animal,  thou  jobbernole, 
Thy  basons,  when  once  they  hang  on  pole, 
Are  helmets  straight. 

Oayton,  Notes  on  Don  Quixote,  iv.  17, 260. 
Were  there  none  watching  of  those  jobbernowls 
That  follow  Van  der  Bosch? 

H.  Taylor,  Philip  van  Artevelde,  Part  II.  iv.  4. 

2.  Head  of  a  blockhead. 

His  guts  are  in  his  brains,  huge  jobbernoule, 
Right  gurnet's  head ;  the  rest  without  all  soule. 

Marston,  Scourge  of  Villany,  ii.  6 :  1599. 
And  like  the  world,  men's  jobbernowls 
Turn  round  upon  their  ears  the  poles. 

Butler,  Hudibras. 
No,  miller,  miller,  dustypoul, 
I'll  clapper-claw  thy  jobbernowl. 

Grim,  Old  Play,  xl.  241. 
Jobbing1,  part.  adj.     Acting  as  a  jobber. 

It  was  not  till  long  after  his  death  that  Tory 
writers  ceased  to  call  for  the  rebuilding  of  White- 
hall, and  to  complain  that  the  king  of  England  had 
no  better  town  house  than  St.  James's,  while  the 
delightful  spot  where  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts 


11  spot  wnere  me  ruaors  ana  tne  Stuarts  '     ,  , 

had  held  their  councils  and  their  revels  was  covered  ,  Jocularly,  adv. 
with  the  mansions  of  his  jobbing  courtiers.— Mac- 
aulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  xxiii. 

Jobbing,    verbal  abs. 
one  who  jobs. 


Act,  or  practice,  of 


For  emolument,  he  [Mr.  Canning]  felt  the  most 
entire  indifference  ;  upon  the  management  of  petty 
intrigue,  which  is  called  jobbing,  he  looked  down 
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Jocose,  adj.  [Lat. jocosus.'}  Merry;  wag- 
gish ;  given  to  jest. 

If  the  subject  be  sacred,  all  ludicrous  turns,  and 
jocosew  comical  airs,  should  be  excluded,  lest  voung 
minds  learn  to  trifle  with  the  awful  solemnities  of 
religion.— Watts. 

Jocosely,  adv.     In  a  jocose  manner. 

Spondanus  imagines  that  Ulysses  may  possibly 
speak  jocosely,  but  in  truth  Ulysses  never  behaves 
with  levity.— Broome. 

Jocoseness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Jocose. 

If  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  he  must  beware  lest  his 
letter  should  contain  any  thing  like  Jocoseness ; 
since  jesting  is  incompatible  with  a  holy  and  serious 
life. — Buckle,  History  of  Civilization  in  England, 
vol.ii.  ch.v. 

Jocoserious.  adj.  Partaking  of  mirth  and 
seriousness.  Rare. 

Laugh  aloud  with  them  that  laugh ; 
Or  drink  a  Jocoserious  cup 
With  souls  who've  took  their  freedom  up. 

Green,  The  Spleen. 
Jocosity,  s.     Waggery;  merriment. 

A  laugh  there  is  of  contempt  or  indignation,  as 
well  as  of  mirth  or  jocosity. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errours. 

Jocular,  adj.  [Lat.  jocularis."]  Used  in 
jest;  merry;  jocose;  waggish;  not  serious: 
(used  both  of  men  and  things). 

My  name  is  Jopphiel, 
Intelligence  to  the  sphere  of  Jupiter, 
An  airy  jocular  spirit.  B.  Jonson,  Masques. 

The  satire  is  a  dramatick  poem  ;  the  style  is  partly 
serious  and  partly  jocular. — Dryden. 

Jocularity,  s.  Merriment ;  disposition  to 
jest. 

The  wits  of  those  ages  were  short  of  these  of  ours ; 

when  men  could  maintain  immutable  faces, and 

persist  unalterably  at  the  efforts  of  jocularity.— Sir 
T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

He  [Becketl  then  betook  himself  to  the  King  at 
Woodstock.  He  was  coldly  received.  The  King  at 
first  dissembled  his  knowledge  of  the  primate's  at- 
tempt to  cross  the  sea,  a  direct  violation  of  one  of 
the  constitutions;  but  on  his  departure  he  asked 
with  bitter  jocularity  whether  Becket  had  sought 
to  leave  the  realm  because  England  could  not  con- 
tain himself  and  the  King.— Milman,  History  of 
Latin  Christianity,  b.  viii.  ch.  viii. 

In  a  jocular  manner. 

Come,  said  Dr.  Johnson  jocularly  to  Principal 
Robertson,  let  us  see  what  was  once  a  church. — 
Bosioell,  Tour  to  the  Hebrides. 


Joculary.  adj.     Jocular.     Rare. 


With  arts  voluptuary  I  couple  practices  jocular y ; 
for  the  deceiving  of  the  senses  is  one  of  the  pleasures 
of  the  senses.— Bacon,  i.  127.  (Ord  MS.) 
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with  sovereign  contempt.— Lord  Brougham  His-  i  Joculator.  S.     [Lai.]      Jester;  droll;  min- 


torical  Sketches   of  Statesmen   of  the   Reign   of 
George  III.,  Mr.  Canning. 

Heavy  as  their  burdens  were  becoming,  they  were 
increased  by  the  costly  and  improvident  contracts 
which  this  system  of  parliamentary  jobbing  encou- 
raged.— May,  Constitutional  History  of  England. 
vol.i.  ch.vi. 

Jockey,  s.    [Jack  the  proper  name  ;  Scotch 
Jock.~]     One  who  rides  a  horse  in  a  race. 

These  were  the  wise  ancients,  who  heaped  up 
greater  honours  on  Pindar's  jockies  than  on  the 
poet  himself. — Addison. 

He  took  a  jockey  in  his  gig  to  buy 
A  horse,  so  valued,  that  a  duke  was  shy : 
To  gain  the  plaudits  of  the  knowing  few, 
Gamblers  and  grooms,  what  would  not  Blaney  do? 
His  dearest  friend  at  that  improving  age, 
Was  Hounslow  Dick,  who  drove  the  western  stage ! 
Crabbe,  The  Borough,  let.  xiv. 
The  crime  for  which  Nuncomar  was  about  to  die 
was  regarded  by  them  in  much  the  same  light  in 
which  the  selling  of  an  unsound  horse  for  a  sound 
price  is  regarded  by  a  Yorkshire  jockey— Macaulay, 
Critical  and  Historical  Essays,  Warren  Hastings. 
Jockey,  v.  a.     Cheat. 

Oh!  oh,  Tally  ho  is  likely  to  be  jockeyed  here.— 
O  Keefe,  Fontainebleau,  ii.  3. 

Jockeying,    verbal  abs.      Act   of    one   who 
jockeys ;  manoeuvring. 

You  may  be  astonished,  but  it  is  a  fact.  They  are 
going  to  dissolve  their  own  House  of  Commons. 
Notwithstanding  this  and  the  Queen's  name,  we 
can  boat  them;  but  the  race  requires  the  finest 
jockeying.  We  can't  give  a  point.— B.  Disraeli, 
Coningsby,  b.  viii.  ch.  iii. 

Jockeysbip.  s.  Management,  or  manoeuvre, 
of  a  jockey  ;  dodge  ;  clever  tactics. 

We  yet  retain 

borne  smaU  pre-eminence;  we  justly  boast 
At  least  superior  jockeyship,  and  claim 
The  honours  of  the  turf  as  all  our  own  ! 

Cowper,  The  Task,  The  Time-piece. 


strel ;  kind  of  strolling  player. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  a  horse  was  exhibited 
by  the  joculators,  which  danced  upon  a  rope. — 
Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes  of  England. 

Jocund,  adj.    [Lat.  jocundus.]    Merry;  gay; 
airv;  lively. 

there's  comfort  yet,  then  be  thou  jocund. 

Shakespear ,  Macbeth,  iii.  2. 

Jocundly,  adv.     In  a  jocund  manner;  mer- 
rily ;  gaily. 

He  has  no  power  of  himself  to  leave  it ;  but  he  is 
ruined  jocundly  and  pleasantly,  and  damned  accord- 
ing to  his  heart's  desire.— South,  Sermons. 
Joe-lMCillerize.  v.  a.     Tell  stories,   attempt 
wit,  after  the  fashion  of  Joe  Miller,  a  per- 
son upon  whom  it  was  the  habit  to  father 
jests. 

If  a  man  cuts  all  the  dates,  tosses  in  his  facts  any- 
how, and  is  too  busy  to  distinguish  one  important 
man  from  another,  and  yet  is  funny,  and  succeeds 
in  Joe-Millerizing  history,  he  pleases  somebody  or 
other.    For  a  book  which  is  at  once  dull  in  point  of 
style,  mid  in  point  of  information  inaccurate  and 
worthless,  there  is  no  room  with  any  sort  or  condi- 
tion of  men. — Saturday  Review,  November  10, 186P. 
Jog.  v.  a.     [from   the  root  of  shock,  shake, 
&c.]     Move,  shake,  or  push. 

Now  leaps  he  upright,  ^0/7*  me,  and  cries,  Do  you 

see 

Yonder  well-favour'd  youth  ?  Donne. 

The  seaman's  needle,  which  \sjoqged  and  troubled, 
never  leaves  moving  till  it  find  the  north  point 
again. — Bishop  Reynolds,  On  the  Passions,  ch.xvii. 

This  said,  iwjogg'd  his  good  steed  Higher 
And  steer'd  him  gently  toward  the  squire. 

Butler,  Hudibras. 
Jog.  v.  n. 

1.  Move  with  small  shocks  like  those  of  a 
low  trot. 
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The  door  is  open,  Sir,  there  lies  your  way, 
You  may  be  jogging  while  your  boots  are  green. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2 
Here  lieth  one,  who  did  most  truly  prove 
That  he  could  never  die  while  he  could  move ; 
So  hung  his  destiny,  never  to  rot, 
While  he  might  still/op  on,  and  keep  his  trot. 

Milton,  Epitaph  on  Hobson 

2.  Travel  idly  and  heavily. 

Jog  on,joff  on,  the  foot-path  way, 

And  merrily  hent  the  stile-a, 
A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day, 

Your  sad  tires  in  a  mile-a. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  2,  song 

3.  Move  onwards. 

His  prayer  was  granted  by  the  deity, 

Who,  with  his  silver  bow  and  arrows  keen, 
Descended  from  Olympus  silently 

In  likeness  of  the  sable  night  unseen  ; 
His  bow  and  quivers  both  behind  him  hang, 

The  arrows  chink  as  often  as  he  jogs, 
And,  as  he  shot,  his  bow  was  heard  to  twang, 
And  first  his  arrows  flew  at  mules  and  dogs.  s 

Hobbes,  Translation  of  the  Iliad,  b.i 
Jog-,  s. 

1.  Push;  slight  shake;  sudden  interruption 
by  a  push  or  a  shake ;  hint  given  by  a 
push. 

As  a  leopard  was  valuing  himself  upon  his  party- 
coloured  skin,  a  fox  gave  him  a.  jog,  and  whispered 
that  the  beauty  of  the  mind  was  above  that  of  a 
painted  outside.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Nick  found  the  means  to  slip  a  note  into  Lewis's 
hands,  which  Lewis  as  slily  put  into  John's  pocket, 
with  a  pinch  or  a  jog  to  warn  him  what  he  was 
about.— Arbuthnot,  History  of  John  Bull. 
A  letter  when  I  am  inditing, 

Comes  Cupid  and  gives  me  a,  jog, 

And  I  fill  all  the  paper  with  writing 

Of  nothing  but  sweet  Molly  Mog. 

Gay,  Songs  and  Ballads. 

2.  Rub ;  small  stop  ;  irregularity  of  motion. 
How  that  which  penetrates  all  bodies  without  the 
least  jog  or  obstruction,  should  impress  a  motion 
on  any,  is  inconceivable.— OlanvUle,  Scepsis  Scien- 
tiftca. 

Used  adverbially. 

For  then  the  farmers  com&jog,jog, 

Along  the  miry  road, 
Each  heart  as  heavy  as  a  log. 
To  make  their  payments  good. 

Cowper,  The  Yearly  Distress. 
Jogger,  s.     One  who  jogs,  or  moves  heavily 
and  dully. 

They  with  their  fellow  joggers  of  the  plough. 

Dryden. 
Jogging,  verbal  abs.     Act  of  one  who  jogs. 

Like  the  jogging  of  young  trees,  they  do  but  more 
fully  confirm  and  settle  the  rule  they  seem  to  shake. 
— J.  Spencer,  Vanity  of  Vulgar  Prophecies,  p.  42. 

There  is  no  weariness  like  that  which  rises  from 
doubting,  from  the  perpetual  jogging  of  an  unfixed 
reason. — South,  Sermons,  viii.  411. 

Joggle,  v.  n.     Shake  in  a  jogging  manner. 

In  the  head  of  man  the  base  of  the  brain  is  parallel 
to  the  horizon  ;  by  which  there  is  less  danger  of  the 
two  brains  joggling,  or  slipping  out  of  their  place. — 
DerJiam. 

Sluts  and  trulls  who  joggle  it  about  in  their 
coaches. — Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  The  Relapse,  v.  5. 

Joggle,  v.  a.    Move  by  shaking  in  a  jogging 
manner. 

A  foolish  desire  I  had  to  joggle  thee  into  prefer- 
ment.—Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  The  Captain. 
Jogtrot,  adj.     Easy-going  ;  simple. 

Honest  jogtrot  men,  who  go  on  smoothly  and 
dully,  and  write  history  and  politics,  and  are  praised. 
—Goldsmith,  Vicar  of  Wakejield,  ch.  xix.  (Ord  MS.) 
He  had  however  subsided  into  the  jog-trot  routine 
which  at  his  instigation  I  had  abandoned. — Theo- 
dore Hook,  Gilbert  Gurney,  vol.  ii.  ch.  xi. 
John.  s.     A  proper,  rather  than  a  common, 
name,  but  with  numerous  secondary  signi- 
cations ;  as,  John  Bull,  John  Doe,  &c. 

1.  Footman. 

Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  their  pride,  a  little  bell 
was  rung,  a  side  door  opened,  and  (after  setting 
down  their  Royal  mistress)  her  Majesty's  own  crim- 
son footmen,  with  epaulets  and  black  plushes,  came 
in.  It  was  pitiable  to  see  the  other  poor  Johns  slink 
off  at  this  arrival !  Not  one  of  the  honest  private 
plushes  could  stand  up  before  the  Royal  flunkies.— 
Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Flower  (species  uncertain)  so  called. 
The  John  so  sweete  in  showe  and  smell, 

Distinct  by  colours  twaine, 
Above  the  borders  of  their  beds 
In  seemlie  sight  remain. 

Plat,  Flowers  in  Censura  Lileraria,  viii.  3. 
John-a-dreams.    s.     The   meaning   of  this 
term  is  clear.    There  is  doubt,  however, 
14 
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as  to  what  it  meant  originally,  and  also  as 
to  its  genuine  form.  Of  the  word,  exactly 
as  it  stands  in  the  extract,  there  is,  accord- 
ing to  Cibber,  over  and  above  the  well- 
known  passage  in  Hamlet,  only  one  more 
known  instance,  i.e.  the  one  from  Armin. 

Yet  I, 

A  dull  and  muddy-mettled  rascal,  peak 
Like  John-a-dreams,  unpregnant  of  my  cause, 
And  can  say  nothing.         Shakespear,  Hamlet,  ii.  2 
His  name  is  John,  indeed,  sayeth  the  cinnick,  but 
neither  John-a-nods,  nor  John-a-dreams,  yet  either 
— Arnim,  Nest  of  Ninnies :  1608. 

John-a-nods  is  evidently  an  allied  com- 
bination, and  so  is  the  curious  word  John- 
dreaming,  quoted  by  Steevens  from  Hall' 
Translation  of  Homer,  1581. 

In  Nash's  '  Gabriel  Harvey's  Hunts-up, 
or    Have-with-you   to    Saffron    Walden' 
(1596),  and  in  Whetstone's  'Promos  anc 
Cassandra,'  the  word  is  John-a-_D/-aynes. 
John-a-nokes.  s.    A  fictitious  name,  made 
use  of  in  law  proceedings  ;  and,  as  well  a 
that  of  John-a-stiles,  usually  attending  it, 
a  subject    of    humorous    distinction    by 
several  writers. 

Pr'ythee,  stay  a  while ; 
Looke,  yon  comes  John-a-noke  and  John-a-stile. 

Marston,  Scourge  of  Villany,  ii.  7  :  1599. 

John-a-nokes  was  driving  his  cart  toward  Croy- 
don,  and  by  the  way  fell  asleepe  therein.  Mean- 
while, a  good  fellow  came  and  stole  away  his  two 
horses,  and  went  faire  away  with  them.  In  the  end 
he,  awakening  and  missing  them,  said, '  Either  I  am 
John-a-nokes,  or  I  am  not  John-a-nokes.  If  I  am 
John-a-nokes,  then  have  I  lost  two  horses ;  and  if  I 
be  not  John-a-nokes  then  have  I  found  a  cart.' — Cop- 
ley, Wits,  Fits,  and  Fancies:  1614.  (Nares  bv  H. 
and  W.) 

Then  have  I  attended  five  or  six  houres  (like  John 
a-noakes)  for  nothing,  for  my  cheating  sharke, 
having  neither  money  nor  honestie,  hath  never  come 
at  mee,  but  took  some  other  payre  of  stayres,  and 
in  the  same  fashion  coozened  another  waterman  of 
his  boat-hire. —  Taylor  (the  Waterpoet],  Workes: 
1630. 

The  humble  petition  of  John-a-nokes  and  John-a- 
stiles  sheweth,  that  your  petitioners  have  had  causes 
depending  in  Westminster  Hall  above  five  hundred 
years ! — Spectator,  no.  577. 

John-a-stiles.  s.     See  John-a-nokes. 
John-dory,  s.  [see  extracts.]  Fish  so  called 
(Zeus  faber). 

It  is  now  about  sixty  years  since  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Quin,  of  epicurean  notoriety,  first  discovered  the 
real  merit  of  the  doree ;  and  we  believe  from  him 
first  originated  the  familiar,  and  we  may  say  na- 
tional, epithet  of  John  Dory,  as  a  special  mark  of 
his  esteem  for  the  fish.— Montague. 

Our  common  application  of  John  Dory  is  also  said 
to  be  of  foreign  derivation,  and  even  with  a  second 
reference  to  St.  Peter.  The  fishermen  of  the  Adri- 
atic call  this  fish  il  janitore,  the  gatekeper. . . .  The 
real  origin  of  the  English  name  for  this  fish  may  be 
questioned;  but  it  is  probably  derived  from  the 
French  doree  or  jaune  doree,  in  reference  to  its 
peculiar  golden  colour.— Yarrell,  British  Fishes. 

The  following  extracts  (all  from  Nares) 
show  that  the  word  was  also  the  name  of  a 
famous  sea-captain. 
As  it  fell  upon  a  holiday, 
And  upon  a  holy  tide-a, 
John  Dory  bought  him  an  ambling  nag, 
To  Paris  for  to  ride-a.  Old  Ballad. 

Being  as  worthy  to  sit 
On  an  ambling' tit, 
As  thy  predecessor  Dory. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Ballad  on  Sir  John  Mennis. 
Hunger  is  the  greatest  pain  he  [the  fiddler]  takes, 
except  a  broken  head  sometimes  and  labouring  John 
Dory. — Microcosm,  p.  170 ;  Bliss's  edition. 

Where,  I'll  tell  you  (while  none  mind  us), 
We  throw  th'  house  quite  out  at  windows; 
Nought  makes  them  or  me  aught  sorry, 
They  dance  lively  with  John  Dory ; 
Holy  brethren  with  the  poet 
Sing,  nor  care  they  much  who  know  it. 

Drunken  Barnaby. 

Then  viscount  Sligo  telleth  a  long  story 
Of  the  supplie,  as  if  ne  sung  John  Dory. 

Kerry,  Pastorals. 

John-hoid-my-staff.  .v.  ?  Humble  attendant. 
And  here  it  is  the  fortune  of  a  man  to  be  married 
to  a  woman  of  so  peevish  and  domineering  a  temper, 
that  she  will  wear  the  breeches  and  the  cap  too ;  so 
that  the  poor  fool  at  home  is  like  John-hold-my- 
staff;  she  must  rule,  govern,  insult,  braule,  &c. — 
Fifteen  Comforts  of  Matrimony.  (Nares  by  H.  and 
W.) 
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Johnapple.  s.     See  extract. 

A  johnapple  is  a  good  relished  sharp  apple  the 
Spring  following,  when  most  other  fruit  is  spent: 
they  are  fit  for  the  cyder  plantations.— Mortimer, 
Husbandry. 

Join.  v.  a.     [Fr.  joindre.~] 

1.  Add  one  to  another  in  contiguity. 

Woe  unto  them  that  join  house  to  house,  that  lav 
field  to  field.— Isaiah,  v.  8. 

2.  Couple ;  combine. 

In  this  faculty  of  repeating  and  joining  together 
its  ideas,  the  mind  has  great  power. — Locke. 

3.  Unite  in  league  or  marriage. 

One  only  daughter  heirs  my  crown  and  state, 
Whom  not  our  oracles,  nor  heaven,  nor  fate, 
Nor  frequent  prodigies  permit  to  join 
With  any  native  of  the  Ausonian  line. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,v\i.  367. 

4.  Dash  together ;  collide ;  encounter. 

When  they  joined  battle,  Israel  was  smitten. — 
1  Samuel,  iv.  2. 

They  should  with  resolute  minds  endure,  until 
they  might  join  battle  with  their  enemies.— Knolles, 
History  of  the  Turks. 

This  sense  is  to  be  found  in  the  phrase  '  to  join 
battle,'  in  which,  battle  seems  not  to  signify  fight, 
but  troops  in  array,  committere  exercitus,  though  i't 
may  likewise  mean  fight,  as  committere  prcelium. — 
Todd. 

5.  Associate. 

Thou  shalt  not  be  joined  with  them  in  burial.— 
Isaiah,  xiv.  20. 

Go  near,  and  join  thyself  to  this  chariot.— Acts, 
viii.  29. 

6.  Unite  in  one  act. 

Our  best  notes  are  treason  to  his  fame, 
Join'd  with  the  loud  applause  of  publick  voice. 

Dryden,  Heroic  Stanzas  on  the  Death  of 
Oliver  Cromwell. 

Rhyme  as  spelt  jine. 

Thy  tuneful  voice  with  numbers  join, 
Thy  words  will  more  prevail  than  mine.       Dryden. 

7.  Unite  in  concord. 

Be  perfectly  joined  together  in  the  same  mind.— 
1  Corinthians,  i.  10. 

8.  Act  in  concert  with. 

Know  your  own  int'rest,  Sir ;  where'er  you  lead, 
We  jointly  vow  to  join  no  other  head. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe. 
Join.  v.  n. 
1.' Grow  to;  adhere;  be  contiguous. 

He  departed  thence  and  entered  into  a  certain 
man's  house,  named  Justus,  one  that  worshipped 
God,  whose  house  joined  hard  to  the  synagogue. — 
Acts,  xviii.  7. 

•2.  Close ;  clash. 

Look  you,  all  you  that  kiss  my  lady  peace  at  home, 
that  our  armies  join  not  in  a  hot  day. — Shakespear, 
Henry  IV.  Part  II.  i.  2. 

3.  Unite   with    in  marriage,   or  any  other 
league. 

Should  we  again  break  thy  commandments,  and 
join  in  affinity  with  the  people  "i—Ezra,  ix.  14. 

4.  Become  confederate. 

When  there  falleth  out  any  war,  they  join  also  unto 
our  enemies,  and  fight  against  us.— Exodiis,  i.  10. 

Let  us  make  peace  with  him,  before  he  join  with 
Alexander  against  us. — 1  Maccabees,  x.  4. 

Even  you  yourself 
Join  with  the  rest ;  you  are  arm'd  against  me. 

Dryden. 

Any  other  may  join  with  him  that  is  injured,  and 
assist  him  in  recovering  satisfaction.— Locke. 
Joinder,  s. 

1.  Joining.    Bare. 

A  contract  of  eternal  bond  of  love, 
Confirm'd  by  mutual  joinder  of  your  hands. 

Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  v.  1. 

2.  In  Law.     Joining. 

Upon  either  a  general  or  a  special  demurrer,  the 
opposite  party  avers  it  [the  plea]  to  be  sufficient, 
which  is  called  a  joinder  in  demurrer. — Sir  W. 
Blackstone,  Commentary  on  the  Laws  of  England. 
Joiner,  s.   One  whose  trade  is  to  make  uten- 
sils of  wood  compacted. 

The  people  wherewith  you  plant  ought  to  be 
smiths,  carpenters,  and  joiners.— Bacon,  Essays. 

It  is  counted  good  workmanship  in  a  joiner  to 
bear  his  hand  curiously  even.— Moxon,  Mechanical 
Exercises. 

Joinery,  s.     See  extract. 

Joinery  is  an  art  whereby  several  pieces  of  wood 
are  so  fitted  and  joined  together  by  straight  lines, 
squares,  miters,  or  any  bevel,  that  they  shall  seem 
one  intire  piece.— Moxon,  Mechanical  Exercises. 
Used  metaphorically. 

He  put  together  a  piece  of  joinery,  so  crossly  in- 
dented and  whimsically  dove-tailed.— Burke,  Speech 
on  American  Taxation. 
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Joinhand.  s.  Writing  words,  in  which  the 
letters  are  joined  to  each  other,  in  opposi- 
tion to  writing  single  letters. 

As  they  began  to  talk  of  family  affairs,  a  little  boy 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  table  told  her  that  he  was  to 
go  into  join-hand  on  Thursday.  'Thursday!'  says 
she ;  '  no  child ;  if  it  please  God,  you  shall  not  begin 
upon  Childermas-day ;  tell  your  writing-master  that 
Friday  will  be  soon  enough.'— Addison,  Spectator, 
no.  7.  (OrdMS.) 

Joining,  verbal  abs. 

1.  Hinge;  joint. 

David  prepared  iron  in  abundance  for  the  nails 
for  the  doors  of  the  gates,  and  for  the  joinings  — 
1  Chronicles,  xxii.  3. 

2.  Juncture. 

As  a  nail  sticketh  fast  between  the  joinings  of  the 
stones,  so  doth  sin  stick  close  between  buying  and 
selling. — Ecclesiasticus,  xxvii.  2. 
Joint,  s. 

1.  Articulation  of  limbs ;  juncture  of  mov- 
able bones  in  animal  bodies. 

I  felt  the  same  pain  in  the  same  joint.— Sir  W. 
Temple. 
As  the  first  element  of  a  compound. 

Dropsies,  and  asthmas,  and  joint  racking  rheums. 
Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  488. 

2.  Hinge  ;  junctures  which  admit  motion  of 
the  parts. 

The  coach,  the  cover  whereof  was  made  with  such 
joints  that  as  they  might,  to  avoid  the  weather,  pull 
it  up  close  when  they  listed,  so  when  they  would, 
they  might  remain  as  discovered  and  opensighted 
as  on  horseback.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

3.  In  Building.     See  extract. 

Strait  lines,  in  joiners'  language,  is  called  a  joint, 
that  is,  two  pieces  of  wood  are  shot,  that  is,  planed. 
— Moxon,  Mechanical  Exercises. 

4.  Knot  or  commissure  in  a  plant. 

5.  One  of  the  limbs  of  an  animal  cut  up  by 
the  butcher. 

In  bringing  a  joint  of  meat,  it  falls  out  of  your 
hand.— Swift. 
Out  of  joint. 

a.  Luxated ;  slipped  from  the  socket  or  cor- 
respondent part  where  it  naturally  moves. 

Jacob's  thigh  was  out  of  joint. — Genesis,  xxxii.  25. 

My  head  and  whole  body  was  sore  hurt,  and  also 

one  of  my  arms  and  legs  put  out  of  joint. — Herbert. 

b.  Thrown  into  confusion  and  disordered ; 
confused  ;  full  of  disturbance. 

The  time  is  out  of  joint,  oh  cursed  spite ! 
That  ever  I  was  born  to  set  it  right. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  5. 
Joint,  ailj. 

1.  Shared  among  many. 

Entertain  no  more  of  it, 
Than  &  joint  burthen  laid  upon  us  all. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  v.  2. 
Though  it  be  common  in  respect  of  some  men,  it 
is  not  so  to  all  mankind ;  but  is  the  joint  property 
of  this  country,  or  this  parish. — Locke. 

2.  United  in  the  same  possession,  as  we  say, 
joint  heirs  or  coheirs,  joint  heiresses  or  co- 
heiresses. 

The  sun  and  man  did  strive, 
Joint  tenants  of  the  world,  who  should  survive. 

Donne. 

Pride  then  was  not ;  nor  arts,  that  pride  to  aid ; 
Man  walk'd  with  beast  joint  tenant  of  the  shade. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iii.  151. 

3.  Combined  ;  acting  together  in  consort. 

On  your  joint  vigour  now, 
My  hold  of  this  new  kingdom  all  depends. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  405. 
In  a  war  carried  on  by  the  joint  force  of  so  many 
nations,  France  could  send  troops.— Addison. 
Joint,  v.  a. 
\.  Form  in  articulations. 

The  fingers  are  jointed  together  for  motion,  and 
furnished  with  several  muscles. — Ray,  On  the  Wis- 
dom of  God  manifested  in  the  Works  of  the  Creation. 
2.  Divide  by  the  joint ;  cut  or  quarter  into 
joints. 

He  joints  the  neck  ;  and  with  a  stroke  so  strong 
The  helm  flies  off;  and  bears  the  head  along. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  .Km  nl ,  ix.  1038. 

Joint-worm,  s.  Intestinal  worm  so  called,  of 
the  genus  Taenia  ;  tape-worm. 

"Pshaw— be  quiet— I'll  shew  you  a  curiosity,  the 
greatest  that  ever  Nature  made.  In  opening  a  dog 
the  other  day,  I  found  this  worm.— Prodigious  !  'Tis 
the  joint-warm,  which  the  learned  talk  of  so  much. 
—  Ay ;  the  Lumbricus  laetus,  or  Fcescia,  as  Hip- 
pocrates calls  it,  or  vulgarly  in  English,  the  tape- 
worm. Thudaeus  tells  us  of  one  of  these  worms 
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found  in  a  human  body,  two  hundred  foot  lone, 
without  head. or  tail. — I  wish  they  be  not  got  into 
thy  brain.  Oh,  you  charm  me  with  these  disco- 
veries.— Here's  another  sort  of  worm  call'd  Lum- 
bricus  teres  intestinalis. — I  think  the  first  you  shew'd 
me  the  greatest  curiosity. — "Pis  very  odd,  really, 
that  there  should  be  every  inch  a  joint,  and  every 
joint  a  mouth ;  oh,  the  profound  secrets  of  Nature ! 
— Mrs.  Centlivre,  The  Basset-Table. 

Jointed,  adj.  Full  of  joints,  knots,  or  com- 
missures. 

Against  the  steed  he  threw 
His  forceful  spear,  which  hissing  as  it  flew, 
Pierc'd  through  the  yielding  planks  of  jointed  wood. 
Dryden,  Translation  of  the  yEtieid,  ii.  64. 

Three  cubits  high 
The  jointed  herbage  shoots.    J.  Philips,  Cyder,  b.  i. 

Jointer.  s.  Sort  of  plane  so  called.  See 
extract. 

The  jointer  is  somewhat  longer  than  the  fore- 
plane,  and  hath  its  sole  perfectly  strait :  its  office  is 
to  follow  the  fore-plane,  and  shoot  an  edge  perfectly 
strait,  when  a  joint  is  to  be  shot. — Moxon,  Me- 
chanical Exercises. 

Jointly,  adv.    In  a  joint  manner. 

1.  Together;  not  separately. 

I  began  a  combat  first  with  him  particularly, 
and  after  his  death  with  the  others  jointly. — Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

Because  all  that  are  of  the  church  cannot  jointly 
and  equally  work ;  the  first  thing  in  polity  required 
is  a  difference  of  persons  in  the  church. — Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

The  prince  told  him  he  could  lay  no  claim  to  his 
gratitude,  but  desired  they  might  go  to  the  altar  to- 
gether, and  jointly  return  their  thanks  to  whom 
only  it  was  due.—  Addison. 

2.  In  a  state  of  union  or  co-operation. 

His  name  a  great  example  stands,  to  shosv 
How  strangely  high  endeavours  may  be  blest, 
"Where  piety  and  valour  jointly  go. 

Dry  den,  Heroic  Stanzas  on  the  Death  of 

Oliver  Cromwell. 
Jointress,  s.     Female  who  holds  anything 
in  jointure;  Jointuress. 

Our  queen, 

The  imperial  jointress  of  this  warlike  state, 
"We've  taken  now  to  wife.    Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

Jointstooi.  s.  Stool  made  not  merely  by  in- 
sertion of  the  feet,  but  by  inserting  one 
part  in  another. 

He  rides  the  wild  mare  with  the  boys,  and  jumps 
upon  jointstools,  and  wears  his  boot  very  smooth  like 
unto  the  sign  of  the  leg.— Shakespear,  Henry  IV. 
Part  II.  ii.  4. 

He  used  to  lay  chairs  and  jointstonls  in  their 
way,  that  they  might  break  noses  by  falling. — Ar- 
buthnot. 

Joint-stools  were  then  created ;  on  three  legs 
Upborne  they  stood.    Three  legs  upholding  firm 
A  massy  slab,  in  fashion  square  or  round. 
On  such  a  stool  immortal  Alfred  sat, 
And  sway'd  the  sceptre  of  his  infant  realms : 
And  such  in  ancient  halls  and  mansions  drear 
May  still  be  seen  ;  but  perforated  sore, 
And  drill'd  in  holes,  the  solid  oak  is  founa, 
By  worms  voracious  eaten  through  and  through. 

Coieper,  The  Task. 

Jointure,  s.  Estate  settled  on  a  wife  to  be 
enjoyed  after  her  husband's  decease. 

The  jointure  that  your  king  must  make, 
Which  with  her  dowry  shall  be  counterpois'd. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iii.  3. 
The  old  countess  of  Desmond,  who  lived  in  1589, 
and,  many  years  since,  was  married  in  Edward  the 
Fourth's  time,  and  held  her  jointure  from  all  the 
earls  of  Desmond  since  then. — Sir  W.  Raleigh,  His- 
tory of  the  World. 

There's  a  civil  question  us'd  of  late, 
Where  lies  my  jointure,  where  your  own  estate? 

Dryden. 

What's  property,  dear  Swift  ?    You  see  it  alter, 
From  you  to  me,  from  me  to  Peter  Walter ; 
Or,  in  a  mortgage,  prove  a  lawyer's  share, 
Or,  in  &  jointure,  vanish  from  the  heir. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  sat.ii. 
Jointure,  v.  a.    Endow  with  a  jointure. 


Alas 


If  thou,  my  dear,  thyself  should'st  prize, 
i,  what  value  would  suffice  ? 


The  Spaniard  could  not  do't,  though  he 

Should  to  both  indies  jointure  thee.  Cowley. 

Jointured,  part.  adj.    Endowed  with  a  joint- 
ure. 

The  generous  youth,  more  anxious  grown 
For  publick  liberty  than  for  his  own, 
Marries  some  jointur'd  antiquated  crone ! 

S.  Jenyns,  Modern  fine  Gentleman. 

Jointuress,  s.     Wife  upon  whom  an  estate 

is  settled,  to  be  enjoyed  after  the  death  ot 

her  husband;    Jointress;    both    words 

are    barbarous,   the   one   being   etymolo- 


JA  T    T  / 
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gically   a  female  Jointer,   the  other  a 

female  Jointure. 

He  [Butler,  the  poet]  married  a  good  jointurense, 

the  relict  of Morgan,  by  which  meanes  he  lives 

comfortably. — Aubrey,  Anecdotes,  &c.  ii.  262. 

Joist,  s.     [Fr.  giste  —  lying  place.] 

1 .  Secondary  beam  of  a  floor. 

Some  wood  is  not  good  to  use  for  beams  or  joists, 
because  of  the  brittleness. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

The  kettle  to  the  top  was  hoist, 
And  there  stood  fasten'd  to  &  joist. 

Swift,  Baucis  and  Philemon. 

2.  Pasture  let  for  temporary  grazing,  or  the 
food  so  supplied  ;  either  of  these  being  the 
sense  in  ' Cattle  taken-in  to  joist'     The 
construction  may  also  be  verbal. 

Joke.  s.  [Lat./ocws;  see  Jest.]  Jest;  some- 
thing not  serious. 

Link  towns  to  towns  with  avenues  of  oak, 
Inclose  whole  downs  in  walls,  'tis  all  a,  joke! 
Inexorable  death  shall  level  all. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  ep.  ii. 

Why  should  publick  mockery  in  print,  or  a  merry 

joke  upon  a  stage,  be  a  better  test  of  truth  than 

public  persecutions?—  Watts,  Improvement  of  the 

Mind. 

Joke.  v.  n.  Jest ;  be  merry  in  words  or  ac- 
tions. 

Joker.  s.     Jester  ;  merry  fellow. 

Thou  mad'st  thy  first  appearance  in  the  world 
like  a  dry  joker,  buffoon,  or  jack-pudding. — Dennis. 
Joking-,  part.  adj.     Uttering  jokes. 

Our  neighbours  tell  me  oft,  in  joking  talk, 
Of  ashes,  leather,  oatmeal,  bran,  and  chalk. 

Gay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Tuesday. 

Joking,  verbal  abs.     Utterance  of  a  joke. 

Joking  decides  great  things, 
Stronger  and  better  oft  than  earnest  can. 

Milton,  Translation  from  Horace. 
Jokisn.  adj.     Jocular. 

Oh,  dear,  how  jokish  these  gentlemen  are  !— 
O'Keefe,  Fontainebleau,  iii.  1. 

Jole.  s.  [A.S.  ceafl— jaw,  with  which  that 
word  arid  chap  are  connected.  This  deri- 
vation the  spelling  with  w  best  represents ; 
the  pronunciation,  however,  being  as  given 
in  extracts,  no  change  in  the  orthography 
of  the  previous  editions  is  made.] 

1.  Face  or  cheek  :  (it  is  seldom  used  but  in 
the  phrase  '  cheek  by  jole'). 

Follow !  nay,  I'll  go  with  thee  cheek  by  jole. — 
Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  iii.  2. 

And  by  him  in  another  hole, 
Afflicted  Balpho,  cheek  by  jole. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  1, 109. 

A  man  who  has  digested  all  the  fathers  lets  a 
pure  English  divine  go  cheek  by  jole  with  him.— 
Collier,  On  Pride. 

2.  Head  of  a  fish. 

A  salmon's  belly,  Helluo,  was  thy  fate, 
The  doctor  call'd,  declares  all  help  too  Jate : 
Mercy  1  cries  Helluo,  mercy  on  my  soul ! 
Is  there  no  hope?  alas !  then  bring  the  jowl. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  i.  238 
Red  speckled  trouts,  the  salmon's  silver  jole, 
The  jointed  lobster,  and  unscaly  sole. 

Gay,  Trivia, 
Spelt  with  ch  and  ge. 

A  swoln  and  inflamed  face,  beset  with  goodly 
clwwles.—Junius,  Sin  Stigmatized,  p.  38 :  1635. 

You  shall  receive  by  this  carrier  a  great  wicker 
hamper,  with  two  geoules  of  sturgeon,  six  barrels  of 
pickled  oysters,  &c. — Howell,  Letters,  i.  v.  15. 

Joll.  v.  a.  [  ?  ]  Beat  the  head  against  any- 
thing ;  clash  with  violence. 

Howsoe'er  their  hearts  are  sever'd  in  religion, 
their  heads  are  both  one :  they  m&yjoll  horns  toge- 
ther, like  any  deer  i'  the  herd. — Shakespear,  All's 
well  that  ends  well,  i.  3. 

The  tortoises  envied  the  easiness  of  the  frogs,  till 
they  saw  them  jolled  to  pieces  and  devoured  for 
want  of  a  buckler. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 
Jollification,  s.     Merrymaking. 

Lauk-a-mercy !  a  constable,  sir?    I'm  sure  you've 
had  a  very  pleasant  jollification. — Marryat,  Snar- 
leyyow,  vol.  ii.  ch.x. 
Jollily.  adv.     In  a  jolly  manner. 

1.  Gaily  ;  with  elevation  of  spirit. 

[He]  now  on  cockhorse  gallops  jollily. 

Marston,  Scourge  of  Villany,  i.  3. 

2.  In  a  disposition  to  noisy  mirth. 

The  goodly  empress  jollily  inclin'd, 
Is  to  the  welcome  bearer  wond'rous  kind. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Perseus,  vi.  102. 

Jolliment.  s.  Mirth  ;  merriment ;  gaiety. 
Obsolete. 
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Matter  of  mirth  enough,  though  there  were  none, 
She  could  devise,  and  thousand  ways  invent 
To  feed  her  foolish  humour,  and  vain  jolliment. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Jollity.  *. 

1.  Gaiety ;  elevation  of  spirit. 

He  with  a  proud  jollity  commanded  him  to  leave 
that  quarrel  only  for  him,  who  was  only  worthy  to 
enter  into  it.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  Merriment:  festivity. 

My  heart  was  filled  with  melancholy  to  see  several 
dropping  in  the  midst  of  mirth  and  jollity. — Addi- 
son, Spectator. 

3.  Handsomeness ;  beauty. 

When  nature  is  in  her  chiefest  jollity,  she  tapes- 
tries the  whole  universe  with  a  world  of  delicious 
flowers.— Partheneia  Sacra,  p.  31 :  1633. 
Jolly,  adj. 

1.  Gay;    merry;    airy;    cheerful;    lively; 
jovial. 

Like  &  jolly  troop  of  huntsmen,  come 
Our  lusty  English.        Shakespear,  King  John,  ii.  2. 

O  nightingale  ! . . . 

Thou  with  fresh  hope  the  lover's  heart  do'st  fill, 
While  ike  jolly  hours  lead  on  propitious  May. 

Milton,  Sonnets,  i.  1. 
All  my  griefs  to  this  are  jolly, 
Nought  so  sad  as  melancholy. 

Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 
A  shepherd  now  along  the  plain  he  roves, 
And  with  his  jolly  pipe  delights  the  groves. 

Prior,  Henry  and  Emma. 

2.  Plump  ;  like  one  in  high  health. 

He  catches  at  an  apple  of  Sodom,  which  though  it 
may  entertain  his  eye  with  a  florid,  jolly  white  and 
red,  yet,  upon  the  touch,  it  shall  fill  his  hand  only 
with  stench  and  foulness.— South,  Sermons. 

3.  Handsome ;  well-favoured. 

Full  jolly  knight  he  seem'd,  and  faire  did  sit. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Used  adverbially. 

Even  ghosts  had  learn'd  to  groan  ; 
But  free  from  punishment,  as  free  from  sin, 
The  shades  liv  d  jolly,  and  without  a  king. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal. 

Jolly-boat,  s.   [Danish  _;o//e  =  yawl.]   Term 
for  a  ship's  small  boat. 

But .  . .  the  corporal  did  not  tell  all  the  facts  con- 
nected with  his  cruise  in  the  jolly-boat  to  Mr.  Van- 
slyperken,  for  reasons  which  will  hereafter  appear. 
— Marryatt,  Snarleyyow,  ch.  xxi. 

Jolt.  v.  n.     Shake  as  a  carriage  on  rough 

ground. 
jolt.  v.  a.    Shake  one  as  a  carriage  does. 

Is  it  not  very  unhappy  that  Lysander  must  be 

attacked  and  applauded  in  a  wood,  and  Corinna 

jolted  and  commended  in  a  stage-coach.— Tatter, 

no.  215. 

Jolt.  s.     Shock  ;  violent  agitation. 

The  symptoms  are,  bloody  water  upon  a  sudden 
jolt  or  violent  motion. — Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature 
and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

The  first  jolt  had  like  to  have  shaken  me  out ;  but 
afterwards  the  motion  was  easy.— Swift. 
Jolthead.  s. 

1 .  Dolt ;  blockhead. 

Fie  onthee,jolthead,thou  canst  not  read.— Shake- 
spear, Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  1. 

2.  Head  disproportionately  large. 

Had  man  been  a  dwarf,  he  had  scarce  been  a 
reasonable  creature ;  for  he  must  then  have  either 
had  a  jolthead,  and  so  there  would  not  have  been 
body  and  blood  enough  to  supply  his  brain  with 
spirits ;  or  he  must  have  had  a  small  head,  and  so 
there  would  not  have  been  brain  enough  for  his 
business. — Grew. 
Jolting',  verbal  abs.  Act  of  that  which  jolts. 

Violent  motion,  as  jolting  in  a  coach,  may  be  used 
in  this  case. — Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature  and  Choice 
of  Aliments. 

A  coach  and  six  horses  is  the  utmost  exercise  you 


JO  UB, 

Jorden.  s.     [  ?  earthen.     See  Wedgwood  in 
voce.~\     Chamberpot. 

They  will  allow  us  ne'er  a  jorden,  and  then  wo 
leak  in  your  chimney ;  and  your  cliamberlye  breeds 
fleas  like  a  loach.— Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I. 
ii.  1. 

This  china  jorden  let  the  chief  o'ercome 
Replenish  not  ingloriously  at  home. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  ii.  166. 

The  copper-pot  can  boil  milk,  heat  porridge,  hold 
small-beer,  or  in  case  of  necessity,  serve  for  a  jorden. 
—Swift. 

Jorum,  s.  [?]  Bowl  or  drinking-vessel  with 
liquor  in  it :  (hence  the  burden  of  a  song, 
'  Push  about  the  jorum  ').  Slang,  perhaps 
connected  with  Yarrum. 
Joseph,  s.  [  ?  ]  Riding-coat  or  habit  for 
women,  with  buttons  down  to  the  skirts. 

There  lived  a  lady,  wise,  austere,  and  nice, 
Who  showed  her  virtue  by  her  scorn  of  vice : 
In  the  dear  fashions  of  her  youth  she  dress'd, — 
A  pea-green  Joseph  was  her  favourite  vest. 

Crabbe,  The  Parish  Register. 

Jostle,  v.  a.  [Fr.  jouster.~\  Justle ;  rush 
against. 

No  one  accuses  him  of  pride,  or  upbraideth  him 
with  mock  humility.  None  jostle  with  him  for  the 
wall,  or  pick  quarrels  for  precedency.  No  wealthy 
neighbour  seeketh  to  eject  him  from  his  tenement. 
Nolnan  sues  him. — C.  Lamb,  Essays  of  Elia,  A  Com- 
plaint of  the  Decay  of  Beggars. 

If  you,  who  are  a  person  of  the  middle  ranks  of 
life,  are  a  snob— you  whom  nobody  flatters  particu- 
larly ;  you  who  have  no  toadies ;  you  whom  no  cring- 
ing flunkies  or  shopmen  bow  out  of  doors;  you 
whom  the  policeman  tells  to  move  on  ;  you  who  are 
jostled  in  the  crowd  of  this  world,  and  amongst  the 
snobs  our  brethren,  consider  how  much  harder  it  is 
for  a  man  to  escape  who  has  not  your  advantages, 
and  is  all  his  life  long  subject  to  adulation :  the  butt 
of  meanness;  consider  how  difficult  it  is  for  the 
snob's  idol  not  to  be  a  snob.— Thackeray,  Book  of 
Snobs,  ch.  v. 

Jot.  *.  [English  form  of  Iota,  IWTCI,  the  Greek 
letter  so  called,  the  same  in  power  and 
place  as  the  English  i.  The  smallest  letter 
in  the  Greek  (i)  and  Hebrew  (i)  alphabet ; 
whence  it  denotes  anything  very  small. 
The  extract  from  the  New  Testament  gives 
the  immediate  origin  of  the  word  with  its, 
present  sense.]  Point ;  tittle ;  least  as- 
signable quantity. 
As  superfluous  flesh  did  rot, 

Amendment  ready  still  at  hand  did  wait, 
To  pluck  it  out  with  pincers  fiery  hot, 
That  soon  in  him  was  left  no  one  corrupt  jot. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Go,  Eros,  send  his  treasure  after,  do  it ; 
Detain  no  jot,  I  charge  thee. 

SJialcespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  5. 

I  argue  not 

Against  Heaven's  hand,  or  will ;  nor  bate  one  jot 
Of  heart  or  hope  ;  but  still  bear  up,  and  steer 
Right  onwards.  Milton.  Sonnets,  xxii.  6. 

A  man  may  read  the  discourses  of  a  very  rational 
author,  and  yet  acquire  not  one  jut  of  knowledge. — 
Locke. 

The  final  event  will  not  be  one  jot  less  the  con- 
sequence of  our  own  choice  and  actions,  for  God's 
having  from  all  eternity  foreseen  and  determined 
what  that  event  shall  be.— Rogers. 

You  might,  with  every  jot  as  much  justice,  hang 
me  up  because  I'm  old,  as  beat  me  because  I'm  im- 
potent.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Jot.  v.  a.  Put  down  as  a  note  or  memoran- 
dum :  (as,  '  Jot  it  down'). 

Jotting,  verbal  abs.  Note :  ('  Jottings  in 
Legal  Etymology '  is  the  title  of  a  paper  in 
the  Philosophical  Museum,  by  J.  Malcolm 
Ludlow). 


can  bear,  and  how  glad  would  you  be  if  it  could  waft :  Jouisance.  S.  {¥Y.JGuissance.~\    Jollity;  mer- 


you  in  the  air  to  avoid  jolting. — Swift. 
Jonquil,  s.    [Fr.  jonquille,  from  Lat.  juncus 
=  rush.]     Garden  species  of  Narcissus  so 
called. 

Nor  gradual  bloom  is  wanting, 
Nor  hyacinths  of  purest  virgin  white, 
Low  bent  and  blushing  inward ;  nor  jonquilles 
Of  potent  fragrance.        Thomson,  Seasons,  Spring. 

But  amid  all  this  solid  splendour  there  were  cer- 
tain intimations  of  feminine  elegance  in  the  veil  of 
finely-cut  pink  paper  which  covered  the  nakedness 
of  the  empty  but  hiehly  polished  fire-place,  and  in 
the  hand-screens,  which  were  profusely  oruarnented 
with  ribbon  of  the  same  hue,  and  one  of  which  af- 
forded a  most  accurate  if  not  picturesque  view  of 
Margate,  while  the  other  glowed  witli  a  huge  wreath 
of  cabbage-roses  and  jonquils. — B.  Disraeli,  Hen- 
rietta Temple,  b.  vi.  ch.  x. 
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ment ;  festivity.      Obsolete. 
Colin,  my  dear,  when  shall  it  please  thee  sing, 

As  thou  wert  wont,  songs  olsomejouisance? 
Thy  muse  too  long  slumbereth  in  sorrowing, 
Lulled  asleep  through  love's  misgovernance. 

Spenser. 

Journal,  adj.      [Fr.  journal ;  Italian,  yior- 
nale.~\     Daily ;  quotidian.      Obsolete. 
Now  gan  the  golden  Ph'cebus  for  to  steep 

His  fiery  face  in  billows  of  the  west, 
And  his  faint  steeds  water'd  in  ocean  deep, 
Whilst  from  their  journal  labours  they  did  rest. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Ere  twice 

The  sun  has  made  Us  journal  greeting  to 
The  under  generation,  you  shall  find 
Your  safety  manifested. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  3. 


Stick  to  your  journal  course;  the  breach  of  cus- 
tom 
Is  breach  of  all.  Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

Journal,  s. 

1.  Diary  ;  account  kept  of  daily  transactions. 

Edvyard  kept  a  most  judicious  journal  of  all  the 
principal  passages  of  the  affairs  of  his  estate.— Sir 
J.  Hayivard,  Life  and  Raigne  of  King  Edward  VI. 

2.  Any  paper  published  daily. 
Journalism,   s.     System  of  periodical  lite- 
rature. 

Such  appear  to  be  the  chief  differences.  Others 
that  might  be  noticed  are  rather  of  external  circum- 
stances ;  such  as  the  extension  of  criticism,  journal- 
ism, and  of  anonymous  writing.  These  three  things 
naturally  go  together,  and  they  had  all  attained 
considerable  growth  in  the  last  age;  but  they  have 
been  much  more  largely  developed  in  the  present. 
In  no  preceding  time,  in  our  own  or  any  other 
country,  has  anonymous  periodical  criticism  ever 
acquired  nearly  the  same  ascendancy  and  power.— 
Craik,  History  of  English  Literature  and  the  Eng- 
lish Language,  ii.  5-13-1. 

Journalist.  *.     Writer   of,  in,  or  for  jour- 
nals ;  writer  connected  with  the  press. 

The  reader  will  be  surprized  to  find  the  above- 
mentioned  journalist  taking  so  much  care  of  a  life, 
that  was  filled  with  such  inconsiderable  actions. — 
Addison,  Spectator,  no.  318. 

Journalistic,  adj.  Connected  by  journalism. 
Besides  his  dramatic  labours,  Dr.  Mtiller  is  known 
to  the  public  as  a  journalist.  For  some  considerable 
time  he  has  edited  a  literary  newspaper  of  his  own 
originating,  the  '  Mitternaeht-Blatt '  (Midnight  Pa- 
per), stray  leaves  of  which  we  occasionally  look  into. 
In  this  last  capacity  ...  he  she\vs  to  much  more  ad- 
vantage ;  indeed  the  journalistic  office  seems  quite 
natural  to  him. ...  It  may  be,  too,  that  Dr.  Mtiller 
is  not  perfectly  original  in  his  journalistic  manner. 
.  .  .  One  of  Muller's  regular  journalistic  articles  is 
the  '  Kriegszeitung,'  or  War-intelligence,  of  all  the 
paper-battles,  feuds,  defiances,  and  private  assassi- 
nations, chiefly  dramatic,  which  occur  in  the  more 
distracted  portion  of  the  German  literary  republic. 
— Carlyle. 

Journalistics.  s.pl.   Matters  connected  with 
journalism. 

In  general  cases,  indeed,  when  the  brains  are  out 
the  man  will  die ;  but  it  is  a  well-known  fact  in 
Journalistics  that  a  man  may  not  only  live  but  sup- 
port wife  and  children  by  his  labours  in  this  line, 
years  after  the  brain  (if  ever  there  was  any)  has 
been  completely  abstracted,  or  reduced  by  time  and 
hard  usage  to  dry  powder.— Carlyle. 

Journalize,  v.  a.     Enter  in   an  account  of 
daily  transactions. 

He  kept  his  journal  very  diligently,  but  then  what 
was  there  to  journalize'/ — Johnson. 

Journey,  s.     [Fr.journee.] 

1 .  Travel  of  a  day. 

When  Duncan  is  asleep, 

Whereto  the  rather  shall  this  day's  hard  journey 
Soundly  invite  him.  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  7. 

Scarce  the  sun 
Hath  finish'd  half  his  journey. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  558. 

2.  Travel  by  land,  distinguished  from  a  voy- 
age or  travel  by  sea. 

Before  the  light  of  the  gospel,  mankind  travelled 
like  people  in  the  dark,  without  any  certain  pros- 
pect of  the  end  of  their  journey,  or  of  the  way  that 
led  to  it. — Rogers. 

3.  Passage  from  place  to  place. 

Some,  having  a  long  journey  from  the  upper  re- 
gions, would  float  up  and  down  a  good  while. — T. 
jBurnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Light  of  the  world,  the  ruler  of  the  year, 
With  happy  speed  begin  the  great  career ; 
And  as  thou  dost  thy  radiant  journies  run, 
Through  every  distant  climate  own, 
That  in  fair  Albion  thou  hast  seen 
The  greatest  prince,  the  brightest  queen. 

Prior,  Hymn  to  the  Sun. 
First  element  in  a  compound. 

So  are  the  horses  of  the  enemy, 
In  general,  journey-bated  and  brought 'low. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iv.  3. 

Journey,  v.  n.     Travel ;  pass  from  place  to 
place. 

Gentlemen  of  good  esteem 
Are  journeying  to  salute  the  empeiour. 

Sfiakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  3. 
We  are  journeying  unto  the  place,  of  which  the 
Lord  said,  I  will  give  it  you. — Numbers,  x.  29. 

Since  such  love's  natural  station  is,  may  still 
My  love  descend,  and  journey  down  the  hill; 
Not  panting  alter  growing  beauties,  so 
1  shall  ebb  on  with  them  who  homeward  go. 

Donne. 

I  \\A\ejourneyed  this  morning,  and  it  is  now  the 
heat  of  thu  day  ;  therefore  your  lordship's  discourses 
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had  need  content  my  ears  very  well,  to  make  them 
intreat  my  eyes  to  keep  open.— Bacon. 

Over  the  tent  a  cloud 
Shall  rest  by  day,  a  fiery  gleam  by  night, 
Save  when  they  journfii- 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  258. 
Having  h<  ated  his  body  by  journeying,  he  took 
cold  upon  the  ground.—  Wiseman,  Surgery. 
Journeyer.  s.     One   who  journeys,  goes  a 
journey,'or  travels. 

Look  how  the  rapid  journeyer  seems  to  bait 
His  slackening  steeds. 

Brown,  Sunday  Thoughts.    (Ord  MS.) 
Journeyman,  s. 

1.  Hired  workman;  workman  hired  by  the 
day. 

They  were  called  journeymen  that  wrought  with 
others  by  the  day,  though  now  by  statute  it  be  ex- 
tended to  those  likewise  that  covenant  to  work  in 
their  occupation  with  another  by  the  year.— Cowell. 

I  intend  to  work  for  the  court  myself,  and  will 
have  journeymen  under  me  to  furnish  the  rest  of 
the  nation. — Addison. 

Says  Frog  to  Bull,  This  old  rogue  will  take  the 
business  into  his  hands:  we  must  starve  or  turn 
journeymen  to  old  Lewis  Baboon.— Arbuthnot,  His- 
tory of  John  Bull. 

2.  Bad,  bungling,  or  indifferent  workman. 

Players  have  so  strutted  and  bellowed,  that  I  have 
thought  some  of  nature's  journeymen  had  made 
men,  and  not  made  them  well.— Shakespear,  Ham- 
let, iii.  2. 

Journey  work.  s.  Work  performed  for  hire ; 
work  done  by  the  day. 

Did  no  committee  sit,  where  he 
Might  cut  out  journeywork  for  thee? 
And  set  thee  a  task  with  subordination, 
To  stitch  up  sale  and  sequestration. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  2,  721. 

Her  family  she  was  forced  to  hire  out  at  journey- 
work  to  her  neighbours. — Arbuthnot,  History  of 
John  Bull. 

Joust,  s.     Tilt ;  tournament ;  mock  fight. 
And  sing  of  bloody  Mars,  of  wars,  ofgiusts. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar,  October 
Bases,  and  tinsel  trappings,  gorgeous  knights 
At  joust  and  tournament. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  36 
It  was  a  court  of  jousts  and  mimes, 
Where  every  courtier  tried  at  rhymes. 

Byron,  Mazeppa. 

Joust,  v.  n.   [N.Fr.jouster,']   Run  in  the  tilt. 
So  forth  they  went  and  both  together  giusted. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
All  who  since 
Jousted  in  Aspramont  or  Montalban. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  582. 

Jovial,    adj.       [Lat.t/ormZzs  =  belonging  to, 

having  the  nature  of  Jove :  as,  one  born 

under  the  influence  of  the  planet  Jupiter 

or  Jove.] 

1.  Simply.     Under  the  influence  of  Jupiter. 
The  fixed  stars  are  astrologically  differenced  by 
the  planets,  and  are  esteemed  martial  or  jovial,  ac- 
cording to  the  colours  whereby  they  answer  these 
planets. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 
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Years'  Travels  into  Africa  and  the  Great  Asi 
p.  308. 

The  night ...  he  had  purposed  to  spend  in  jov 
altie  while  others  slept.  —  Gregory,  Posthuma 
p.  24.5:  1650. 

To  think  that  this  perhaps  might  be  the  last  ban 
quet  they  should  taste  of ;  that  they  should  them 
selves  shortly  become  the  feast  of  worms  and  ser 
pents,  could  not  but  somewhat  spoil  the  gust  o 
their  highest  delicacies,  and  disturb  the  sport  o 
their  loudest  jovialties. — Barrow,  Works,  vol.  ii 
serin,  xiv. 

Jovially,  adv.     In  a  jovial  manner ;  jollily 
merrily  ;  gaily. 

Though  his  table  be  jovially  furnished.— Burtor 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy ,  p.  2:55. 

Fare  jovially,  and  clap  your  hands.— B.  Jonson 
Volpone,  epilogue. 

Jovialness.     s.        Attribute    suggested    b 
Jovial;  gaiety;  merriment. 

They  are  not  become  true  penitents. . . .  Swearin 
with  such  persons  is  but  a  grace  and  lustre  to  thei 
speech ;  lying  but  wit's  craft  or  policy ;  drunkenness 
Jovialness  or  good  fellowship :  . . .  thus  do  they  bap 
tize  vice  by  the  name  of  virtue. — Hewyt,  Sermons 
p.  32:  1658. 

Jowl.  s.     See  Jole. 

Joy.  s.     [Fr._/oze.] 

I .  Pleasurable  emotion. 


2.  Figuratively. 
fill. 


Gay;  airy;  merry;  cheer- 


Therewith  the  heavens  always  jovial, 
Look'd  on  them  lovely  still  in  stedfast  state. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  ii.  12,  51. 
My  lord,  sleek  o'er  your  rugged  looks, 
Be  bright  andjowctrmong  your  guests. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  2. 
Our  jovial  star  reign 'd  at  his  birth. 

Id.,  Cymbeline,  v.  4. 

Some  men,  of  an  ill  and  melancholy  nature,  in- 
cline the  company  into  which  they  come  to  be  sad 
and  ill-disposed  ;  and  contrariwise,  others  of  a,  jovial 
nature  dispose  the  company  to  be  merry  and  cheer- 
ful.— Bacon,  Natural  and  .Experimental  History. 

His  odes  are  some  of  them  panegyrical,  others 
moral,  the  rest  jovial  or  bacchanalian.— Dry  den. 
Perhaps   the  jest   that   charm'd   the  sprightly 

crowd, 

And  made  the  jovial  table  laugh  so  loud. 
To  some  false  notion  ow'd  its  poor  pretence. 

Prior,  Solomon,  ii.  116. 

Jovlalist.  *.  One  who  lives  jovially.  Cotgrave 
describes  a  jovialist  as  one  that  is  naturally, 
and  by  complexion,  pleasant  and  sanguine. 

What  talk  we  to  these  jovial ists  7  It  is  liberty, 
with  them,  for  a  man  to  speak  what  he  thinks,  to 
take  what  he  likes,  to  do  what  he  lists.— Bishop 
Hall,  Remains,  p.  21. 

The  joviulists  of  the  world  drink  wine  in  bowls.— 
Id.,  Works,  iii.  678. 

Joviality,  s.  Merriment  festivity :  (in  the 
extracts  spelt  without  the  i.) 

The  first  day  vapours  away  in  tobacco,  feasts,  and 
other  juvialty.—Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of  some 
VOL.  II. 


There  should  not  be  such  heaviness  in  their  de 
struction,  as  shall  be  joy  over  them  that  are  per 
suaded  to  salvation. — 2  Esdras,  vii.  61. 

The  lightsome  passion  of  joy  was  not  that  trivial 
vanishing,  superficial  thing,  that  only  gilds  the  ap 
prehension,  and  plays  upon  the  surface  of  the  soul 
— South,  Sermons. 

2.  Gaiety  ;  merriment ;  festivity. 

The  roofs  with  joy  resound ; 
And  hymen,  id  hymen  rung  around.  Dryden 

3.  Happiness;  felicity. 

Come,  love  and  health  to  all : 
Then  I'll  sit  down:  give  me  some  wine: 
I  drink  to  the  general  joy  of  the  whole  table. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  4 
Almeyda  smiling  came, 
Attended  with  a  train  of  all  her  race, 
Whom  in  the  rage  of  empire  I  had  murder'd ; 
But  now,  no  longer  foes,  they  gave  me  joy 
Of  my  new  conquest.  Dryden,  Don  Sebastian 

The  bride, 

Lovely  herself,  and  lovely  by  her  side 
A  bevy  of  bright  nymphs,  with  sober  grace, 
Came  glittering  like  a  star,  and  took  her  place : 
Her  heavenly  form  beheld,  all  wish'd  her  joy; 
And  little  wanted,  but  in  vain,  their  wishes  al. 
employ.  Id 

The  said  Mrs.  Flambeau  had  not  been  to  see  the 
lady  Townly,  and  wish  her  joy,  since  her  marriage 
with  Sir  Ralph.— Tatter,  no.  262. 

4.  Term  of  fondness. 

Now  our  joy, 

Although  the  last,  not  least ; . . . 
What  can  you  say  ?        Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  1. 
Maud,  with  her  venturous  climbings,  and  tumbles, 

and  childish  escapes ; 
Maud,  the  delight  of  the  village,  the  ringing  joy  of 

the  hall ; 
Maud,  with  her  sweet  purse-mouth,  when  my  father 

dangled  the  grapes ; 
Maud,  the  beloved  of  my  mother,  the  moon-faced 
darling  of  all.  Tennyson,  Maud,  i.  15. 

Joy.  v.  n.  [Fr.jouir.'j   Be  joyful ;  rejoice;  be 
glad ;  exult. 

He  will  joy  over  thee  with  singing.— Zephaniah, 
iii.  17. 

I  will  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  I  will  joy  in  the  God  of 
my  salvation.— Habakkuk,  iii.  18. 

Exceedingly  the  more  joyed  we  for  the  joy  of 
Titus,  because  his  spirit  was  refreshed  by  you  all. — 
2  Corinthians,  vii.  13. 

They  laugh,  we  weep ;  they  joy  while  we  lament. 

Fairfax. 

No  man  imparteth  his  joys  to  his  friend,  but  he 
joyeth  the  more;  and  no  man  imparteth  his  griefs, 
out  he  grieveth  the  less. — Bacon,  Assays. 
Well  then,  my  soul,  joy  in  the  midst  of  pain; 

Thy  Christ  that  conquer'd  hell,  shall  from  above 
With  greater  triumph  yet  return  again, 
And  conquer  his  own  justice  with  his  love. 

Sir  H.  Wotton. 

[Their]  cheerful  age  with  honour  youth  attends, 
Joy'd  that  from  pleasure's  slavery  they  are  free. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Of  Old  Age. 
Joy.  v.  a. 

1 .  Congratulate ;  entertain  kindly.  Rare. 

Like  us  they  love  or  hate,  like  us  they  know 
Ho  joy  the  friend,  or  grapple  with  the  foe. 

Prior,  Solomon,  i.  227. 

2.  Gladden ;  exhilarate. 

She  went  to  Palema,  meaning  to  delight  her  eyes 
and  joy  her  thoutrhts  with  the  conversation  of  her 
beloved  sister. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

My  soul  was  joy'd  in  vain  ; 
For  angry  Neptune  rouz'd  the  raging  main.     Pope. 
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1 JOYOUS 
3.  Enjoy ;  have  happy  possession  of. 

Let  us  hence. 
And  let  her  joy  her  raven-colour'd  love. 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  i.3. 
I  might  have  liv'd,  and  joy'd  immortal  bliss, 
Yet  willingly  chose  rather  death  with  thee. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  1166. 
Th"  usurper  joy'd  not  long 

His  ill-got  crown.  Dryden,  Spanish  Friar. 

Joyance.  s.     Gaiety  ;  festivity.      Obsolete. 
With  joyance  bring  her,  and  with  jollity. 

Spenser. 
With  thy  clear  keen  joyance 

Languor  cannot  be; 
Shadow  of  annoyance 

Never  came  near  thee ; 
Thou  lovest,  but  ne'er  knew  love's  sad  satiety. 

Shelley,  Ode  to  a  Skylark. 
Joyful,  adj.     Full  of  joy  ;  glad;  exulting. 

They  blessed  the  king,  and  went  unto  their  tents 
joyful  and  glad  of  heart.— 1  Kings,  viii.  66. 

My  soul  shall  be  joyful  in  my  God.—  Isaiah, 

Joyfully,  adv.     In  a  joyful  manner ;   with 
joy  ;  gladly. 

If  we  no  more  meet  'till  we  meet  in  heav*n, 
Then  joyfully,  my  noble  lord  of  Bedford, 
And  my  kind  kinsmen,  warriours  all,  adieu. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iv.  3. 
Never  did  men  more  joyfully  obey, 

9r  sooner  understood  the  sign  to  flie : 
With  such  alacrity  they  bore  away, 
As  if  to  praise  them  all  the  states  stood  by. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  cxciii. 
Joyfulness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Joy- 
ful ;  gladness ;  joy. 

Thou  seryedst  not  the  Lord  thy  God  with  joyful- 
ness,  and  with  gladness  of  heart,  for  the  abundance 
of  all  things/ — Deuteronomy,  xxviii.  47. 
Joyless,  adj. 

1.  Void  of  joy;  feeling  no  pleasure. 

A  little-joy  enjoys  the  queen  thereof; 
For  I  am  she,  and  altogether  joyless. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  3. 
With  downcast  eyes  the.  joyless  victor  sat, 
Revolving  in  his  alter'd  soul 
The  various  turns  of  chance  below : 
And  now  and  then  a  sigh  he  stole, 
And  tears  began  to  flow. 

Dryden,  Alexander's  Feast. 

With  of:  (the  construction  is  that  of  glad 
as,  '  I  was  glad  of  it'). 

With  two  fair  eyes  his  mistress  burns  his  breast 
He  looks  and  languishes,  and  leaves  his  rest ; 
Forsakes  his  food,  and,  pining  for  the  lass, 
Is  joyless  of  the  grove,  and  spurns  the  growing  grass. 

Dryden. 

2.  Giving  no  pleasure. 

Here  love  his  golden  shafts  employs  ;  here  lights 
His  constant  lamp,  and  waves  his  purple  wings ; 
Reiras  here,  and  revels :  not  in  the  bought  smiles 
Of  harlots,  loveless,  joyless,  unendear'd, 
Casual  fruition.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  763. 

The  pure  in  heart  shall  see  God ;  and  if  any  others 
could  so  invade  this  their  inclosure,  as  to  take 
heaven  by  violence,  it  surely  would  be  a  very  joyless 
possession.— Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

He  forgets  his  sleep,  and  loaths  his  food, 
That  youth,  and  health,  and  war  are  joyless  to  him. 

Addison. 

Joylessness.    s.      Attribute    suggested    by 
Joyless;  state  of  being  joyless. 

Is  the  joy  of  heaven  no  perfecter  in  itself,  but  that 
it  needs  the  sourness  of  this  life  to  give  it  a  taste  ? 
Is  that  joy  and  that  glory  but  a  comparative  glory 
and  a  comparative  joy  P  not  such  in  itself,  but  such 
in  comparison  of  the  Joylessness  and  the  inglorious- 
ness  of  this  world  ?    I  know,  my  God,  it  is  far,  far 
otherwise.— Donne,  Devotions,  p.  426:  1625. 
oyous.  adj. 
.  Glad  ;  gay ;  merry. 

Most  joyous  man,  on  whom  the  shining  sun 
Did  shew  his  face,  myself  I  did  esteem, 
And  that  my  falser  friend  did  no  less  joyous  deem. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Is  this  your  joyous  city,  whose  antiquity  is  of  an- 
cient days  f  her  own  feet  shall  carry  her  afar  off  to 
sojourn. — Isaiah,  xxiii.  7. 

Then  joyous  birds  frequent  the  lonely  grove, 
And  beasts,  by  nature  stung,  renew  their  love. 

Dryden. 

Fast  by  her  flowery  bank  the  sons  of  Areas, 
Favourites  of  Heaven,  with  happy  care  protect 
Their  fleecy  charge,  and  joyous  drink  her  wave. 

Prior. 

She  left  Saint  Germains  in  joyous  agitation.— 
Mocaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  xxv. 
.  Giving  joy. 

They  all  as  glad  as  birds  of  joyous  prime, 
Thence  led  her  forth,  about  her  dancing  round. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

It  has  of  sometimes  before  the  cause  of 
joy. 
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Round  our  death-bod  every  friend  should  run, 
And  joyous  of  our  conquest  early  won  ; 
While  the  malicious  world  with  envious  tears 
Should  grudge  our  happy  end,  and  wish  it  theirs. 

Dryden. 

Joyously,  adv.     In  a  joyous  manner ;  with 
joy ;  with  gladness. 

They  were  of  the  serin te  and  people  joyously  re- 
oeived.— Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour,  fol.131. 
Jubilant,  adj.     [Lat.  jubilant,  -antis  ;  pres. 
part,  of  jubilo  =  rejoice,    exult,   triumph  ; 
jubilatio,  -onis.~\     Uttering   songs   of  tri- 
umph. 

The  planets  list'ning  stood, 
While  the  bright  pomp  ascended  jubilant. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  563. 
Hugo  de  St.  Victor,  Luther's  favourite  divine,  was 
a  wonderful  man,  who,  in  the  12th  century,  the  ju- 
bilant age  of  papal  dominion,  nursed  the  lamp  of 
Platonic  mysticism  in  the  spirit  of  the  most  refined 
Christianity.— Coleridge.  Table  Talk. 

Thro'  the  long  tormented  air, 
Heaven  flashed  a  sudden  jubilant  ray. 
And  down  we  swept,  and  charged,  aiid  overthrew. 
Tennyson,  Ode  on  the  Death  of  the 

Duke  of  Wellington. 

Jubilar.  adj.     Having  the   character  of  a 
jubilee.     Rare. 

The  example  of  those  ancient  Roman  Christians 
would  have  taught  us.  that  the  tenth  compleat  yeare 
of  our  Constantino  (James  I.)  deserves  to  be  so- 
lemne  im&jubilar.—BislwpHall,  Holy  Panegyricke. 

Jubilation,  s.     Declaration  of  triumph. 

Sounding  the  trumpet  of  a  thankful  jubilation. — 
Bishop  Hall,  Works,  ii.  257. 

Well  therefore  may  we,  may  the  whole  world,  in 
consideration  of  our- being  under  so  good  a  govern- 
ment, be  excited  to  joy  and  jubilation  with  the 
Psalmist. — Barrow,  ii.  II. 

Praise  and  thanksgiving,  jubilations,  and  halle- 
lujahs, .  . .  are  yet  as  pleasing  a  work  to  God  as  any 
other. — South,  Sermons,  iii.  4'25. 
Jubilee,  s.     [¥r.jvbil£\  L.Lat.jw&zVww?.] 

1.  Public  festivity ;  time  of  rejoicing;  season 
of joy. 

Angels  uttering  joy,  heaven  rung 
With  jubilee,  and  loud  hosannas  flll'd 
The  eternal  regions.   Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  347. 

Joy  was  then  a  masculine  and  a  severe  thing :  the 
recreation  of  the  judgement,  or  rejoicing,  the  jubilee 
of  reason.— South,  Sermons. 

The  town  was  all  a  jubilee  of  feasts.  Dryden. 

Sunderland  was  able  :  he  was  useful:  he  was  un- 
principled indeed  :  but  so  were  all  the  English  poli- 
ticians of  the  generation  which  had  learned,  under 
the  sullen  tyranny  of  the  saints,  to  disbelieve  in 
virtue,  and  which  had,  during  the  wild  jubilee  of 
the  Restoration,  been  dissolved  in  vice. — Macaulay, 
History  of  England,  ch.  xxii. 

2.  Special  applications  numerous  :  the  chief 
one  being  the  well  known  secular  festival 
at  Rome,  first  held  at  intervals  of  a  hun- 
dred, afterwards  of  fifty  years. 

This  centenary  year,  illustrated  by  the  splendid 
festival  of  the  Jubilee,  and  this  homage  and  tribute 
paid  by  several  millions  of  worshippers  to  the  repre- 
sentative of  St.  Peter,  was  the  zenith  of  the  fame 
and  power  of  Boniface  VIII.,  perhaps  of  the  Ronian 
Pontificate. — Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity, 
b.  xi.  eh.ix. 
Jncundity.  s.  [Lat.  jncunditas,  from  ju- 

cnndus  =  pleasant.]     Pleasantness  ;  agree- 

ableness. 

The  new,  unusual,  or  unexpected  jucundities, 
which  present  themselves  . . .  will  have  activity 
enough  to  excite  the  earthiest  soul,  and  raise  a 
smile  from  the  most  composed  tempers. — Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 
Judaical.  adj.  Jewish. 

Pride  of  every  kind,  and  in  every  shape,  exalting 
itself  whether  in  judaical  Pharisaism  or  gentile 
philosophy,  against  the  knowledge  of  God.  shall  be 
made  low,  and  subdued  to  the  obedience  of  Christ. — 
Bishop  Horne,  Considerations  on  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  §4. 

Of  the  Paraphrase  on  Isaiah  nothing  very  favour- 
able can  be  said.  Sublime  and  solemn  praise  gains 
little  by  a  change  to  blank  verse ;  and  the  paraphrast 
has  deserted  his  original,  by  admitting  images  not 
Asintick,  at  least  not  Judaical.— Johnson,  Lives  of 
the  Poets.  Fenton. 
Judaically.  adv.  In  a  Judaic  manner. 

Celebrating  their  Easter  Judaically.— Milton,  Of 
Prelatical  Episcopacy. 

Judaism,  s.     Religious,  or  social,  system  of 
the  Jews. 

Nicholas  Lira  . . .  was  born  at  Lira  in  Brabant, 
from  whence  he  had  his  name,  and  where  lie  was 
converted  from  Judaism  to  Christianity. —  Bishop 
Cosin,  Canon  of  Scripture,  p.  176. 

For  aught  1  see,  though  the  Mosaical  part  of 
18 
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Judaism  be  abolished  amongst  Christians,  the  Pha- 
risaical part  of  it  never  will. — South,  Sermons,  ii. 
391. 

The  alcoran  is  but  a  system  of  the  old  Arianism. 
ill  digested  and  worse  put  together,  with  a  mixture 
of  some  Heathenism  and  Judaism. — Leslie,  Truth  of 
Christianity  Demonstrated. 

Every  considerable  advance  in  material  civiliza- 
tion has  been  preceded  by  an  advance  in  knowledge ; 
and  when  any  great  social  change  has  come  to  pass, 
either  in  the  way  of  gradual  development  or  of  sud- 
den conflict,  it  has  had  for  its  precursor  a  great 
change  in  the  opinions  and  modes  of  thinking  of 
society.  Polytheism,  Judaism,  Christianity,  Protes- 
tantism, the  critical  philosophy  of  modern  Europe, 
and  its  positive  science— each  of  these  has  been  a 
primary  agent  in  making  society  what  it  was  at 
each  successive  period,  while  society  was  but  se- 
condarily instrumental  in  making  them,  each  of 
them  (so  far  as  causes  can  be  assigned  for  its  exist- 
ence) being  mainly  an  emanation  not  from  the  prac- 
tical life  of  the  period,  but  from  the  previous  state  of 
belief  and  thought.— J.  S.  Mill,  System  of  Logic, 
pt.  vi.  eh.  x.  §  7. 

Judaize.  v.  n.  Conform  to,  affect,  the  man- 
ners of  the  Jews. 

Paul  judaiz'd  with  Jews,  was  all  to  all.— Sandys. 
Judaizer.    s.      One   who   conforms  to   the 
manners  or  rites  of  the  Jews ;   one  who 
judaizes. 

The  judaizers  maintained  their  opinions  in  a  di- 
rect opposition  to  the  authority  that  was  lodged 
with  the  apostles. — Bishop  Burnet,  Visitation  Ser- 
mons, p.  34 :  1704. 

Judaizing;.  part.  adj.  Conforming  to,  af- 
fecting, sharing  in  the  habits,  manner,  or 
belief  of  the  Jews ;  comporting  one's  self 
as  a  judaizer. 

It  is  evidently  the  work  of  one  of  the  numerous 
judaizing  Christians  of  the  district. — Milman,  His- 
tory of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  i.  ch.  iii. 

Judas-hole,  s.  Secret  hole  made  for  peep- 
ing into  a  chamber  without  the  knowledge 
of  those  in  it. 

He  knew  the  world  as  he  had  seen  it  through 
Judas-Jwles,  chiefly  in  its  foulness  and  impurity. — 
Reade,  If  ever  too  late  to  Mend. 
Judas-tree,  s.     Tree  so  called. 

Judas  tree  yields  a  fine  purplish,  bright,  red 
blossom  in  the  Spring,  and  is  increased  by  layers. — 
Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Judcock,  or  Juddock.  s.  Jack-snipe : 
(found  in  Yarrell's  'British  Birds'  among 
the  synonyms,  though  not  in  the  context).  | 

Judge,  s.     [Fr.juge;  'Lat.jndex.'] 

1.  One  who  is  invested  with  authority  to  de- 
termine any  cause  or  question,  real  or  per- 
sonal. 

Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right?— 
Genesis,  xviii.  25. 

A  father  of  the  fatherless,  and  a  judge  of  the 
widows  is  God  in  his  holy  habitation.  —  Psalms, 
Ixviii.  5. 

[Thou]  art  judge 
Of  all  things  made,  and  judgest  only  right. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  154. 

2.  One  who  presides  in  a  court  of  judicature. 

My  lord  Bassanio  gave  his  ring  away 
Unto  the  judge  that  begg'd  it. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1 . 

One  court  there  is  in  which  he  who  knows  the 
secrets  of  every  heart  will  sit  judge  himself.— Sher- 
lock. 

3.  One  who  has  skill  sufficient  to  decide  upon 
the  merit  of  anything. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  imitate  nature  in  every  cir- 
cumstance dully :  it  becomes  a  painter  to  take  what 
is  most  beautiful,  as  being  the  sovereign  judge  of  his 
own  art. — Dryden. 

A  perfect  judge  will  read  each  piece  of  wit, 
With  tlie  same  spirit  that  its  author  writ. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  ii.  233. 
Judge,  v.  n. 

1 .  Pass  sentence. 

My  wrong  be  upon  thee ; . . .  the  Lord  judge  be- 
tween thee  and  me,.— Genesis,  xvi.  5. 

Ye  judge  not  for  man,  but  for  the  Lord,  who  is 
with  you  in  the  judgement.— 2  Chronicles,  xix.  6. 

2.  Form  or  give  an  opinion. 

Beshrew  me,  but  I  love  her  heartily  ; 
For  she  is  wise,  if  I  can  judge  of  her. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  6. 
Authors  to  themselves  in  all, 
Both  what  they  judge  and  what  they  choose. 

Milton.  Paradixe  Lost,  iii.  122. 
If  I  did  not  know  the  originals,  I  should  never  be 
able  to  judge,  by  the  copies,  which  was  Virgil,  and 
which  Ovid. — Dryden. 

Whether  it  be  a  divine  revelation  or  no,  reason 
must  judge,  which  can  never  permit  the  mind  to 
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reject  a  greater  evidence,  to  embrace  what  is  less 
evident.— Locke. 

He  proceeds  in  his  inquiry  into  sciences,  resolved 
to  judge  of  them  freely. — Id. 

3.  Discern ;     distinguish  ;     consider    accu- 
rately. 

How  doth  God  know  ?   Can  he  judge  through  the 
dark  cloud?— Job,  xxii.  13. 
Judge,  v.  a. 

1.  Pass  sentence  upon;  examine  authorita- 
tively ;  determine  finally. 

When  everlasting  Fate  shall  yield 
To  fickle  Chance,  and  Chaos  judge  the  strife. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  232. 
Then  those,  whom  form  of  laws 
Condemn'd  to  die,  when  traitors  judg'd  their  cause. 

Dryden. 

2.  Pass  severe  censure  ;  doom  severely. 

He  shall  judge  among  the  heathen  ;  he  shall  fill 
the  places  with  the  dead  bodies.— Psalms,  ex.  6. 

Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged. — Matthew, 
vii.  1. 

Let  no  man  therefore  judge  you  in  meat  or  in  drink. 
— Colossians,  ii.  16. 
Judgement,  .v. 

1.  Power  of  discerning  the  relations  between 
one  term  or  one  proposition  and  another. 

O  judgement!  thou  art  fled  to  brutish  beasts, 
And  men  have  lost  their  reason. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Ctesfir,  iii.  2. 

The  faculty,  which  God  has  given  man  to  supply 
the  want  of  curtain  knowledge,  is  judgement,  where- 
by the  mind  takes  any  proposition  to  be  true  or  false, 
without  perceiving  a  demonstrative  evidence  in  the 
proofs. — Locke. 

Judgment  is  that  whereby  we  join  ideas  together 
by  affirmation  or  negation  ;  so,  this  tree  is  high.— 
Watts. 

2.  Doom  ;  right  or  power  of  passing  judge- 
ment. 

If  my  suspect  be  false,  forgive  me,  God; 
"For  judgement  only  doth  belong  to  thee/ 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  I1  art  II.  iii.  2. 

3.  Act  of  exercising  judicature  ;  judicatory. 

They  gave  judgement  upon  him.— 2  Kings,  xxv.  6. 
When  thou,  O  Lord,  shalt  stand  disclos'd 

In  majesty  severe, 
And  sit  in  judgement  on  my  soul, 

O  how  shall  I  appear  ?          Addison,  Spectator. 

4.  Determination ;  decision. 

Where  distinctions  or  identities  are  purely  ma- 
terial, the  judgement  is  made  by  the  imagination, 
otherwise  by  the  understanding. — Glanville,  Scepsis 
Scientiftca. 

We  shall  make  a  certain  judgement  what  kind  of 
dissolution  that  earth  was  capable  of.— T.  Burnet, 
Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Reason  ought  to  accompany  the  exercise  of  our 
senses,  whenever  we  would  form  a  i\vs,t  judgement  of 
things  proposed  to  our  enquiry. — Watts. 

5.  Quality  of  distinguishing  propriety  and 
impropriety ;  criticism. 

"i'is  with  our  judgements  as  our  watches,  none 
Go  just  alike ;  yet  each  believes  his  own. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  i.  9. 

6.  Opinion ;  notion. 

I  see  men's  judgements  are 
A  parcel  of  their  fortunes,  and  things  outward 
Draw  the  inward  quality  after  them, 
To  suffer  all  alike. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  2. 

7.  Sentence  against  a  criminal. 

The  chief  priests  and  the  elders  of  the  Jews  in- 
formed me,  desiring  to  have  judgement  against  him. 
— Acts.  xxv.  15. 

8.  In  Theology.     Condemnation. 

The  precepts,  promises,  and  threatenings  of  the 
Gospel  will  rise  up  in  judgement  against  us,  and  the 
articles  of  our  faith  will  be  so  many  articles  of  ac- 
cusation.— Archbishop  Tillotson. 

9;  Punishment  inflicted  by  Providence  with 
reference  to  some  particular  crime. 

This  judgement  of  the  heavens  that  makes  us 

tremble, 
Touches  us  not  with  pity. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  v.  3. 
We  cannot  bo  guilty  of  greater  uncharitableness, 
than  to  interpret  afflictions  as  punishments  and 
judgements:   it  aggravates   the  evil   to  him   who 
suffers,  when  he  looks  upon  himself  as  the  mark  of 
divine  vengeance. — Addison,  Spectator. 
10.  Distribution  of  justice. 

Your  dishonour 

Mangles  true  judgement,  and  bereaves  the  state 
Of  that  integrity  which  should  become  it. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 
In  judgements  between  rich  and  poor,  consider 
not  what  the  poor  man  needs,  but  what  is  his  own. 
— Jeremy  Ttinlnr. 

A  bold  and  wise  petitioner  goes  straight  to  the 
throne  and.  judgement  seat  of  the  monarch.— Ar- 
buthnot  and  Pope, 
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11.  Judiciary  l;iw  :  statute. 

If  >v  hcnVken  to  these  jinliiements,  and  keep  and 
do  thVm.  the  Lord  thy  (Joil  shall  keep  unto  thee  the 
covenant. — Di'ttti-roHoiny,  vii.  12. 

Used  (iiljectirally,  or  as  the  first  element  in 
a  compound. 

The  dreadful  judgement  day 
.  So  dreadful  will  not  be  as  was  his  sight. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  \.  1. 

In  Lufjic.  Assertion  as  to  the  agreement 
or  disagreement  of  the  terms  (subject  and 
predicate)  conveyed  by  a  proposition,  ac- 
cording as  it  is  aflirmative«or  negative. 

(For  example  see  Proposition). 
Judgrer.  s.     One  who  judges,  forms  judge- 
ment, or  passes  sentence. 

\  jHilwr  of  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart.— 
Bale  On  Hie  lf"ivlufions,  P.I,  B.  5.  b  :  1550. 

I  her  who  guide  themselves  merely  by  what  ap- 
pears.'an-  ill  j  wipers  of  what  they  have  not  well 
examined.— Sir  K.  Digby. 
Judgreship.  s.     Office  or  dignity  of  a  judge. 

To  pass  over  the  pope's  universal  pastorship,  and 
judgeship  in  controversies.— Barrow,  On  the  Pope's 
Supremacy. 

judging,  verbal  abs.  Passing  of  a  judgement. 

How' properly  the  tories  may  be  called  the  whole 
body  of  the  British  nation,  I  leave  to  any  one's 
judging.— A  ddison. 

Judgingrly.   adv.      After  the  manner  of  a 
judge  :  (in  the  extract  judiciously).    Rare. 
He  declares   that   this    work    neither   his  own 
ministers  nor  anv  else  can  discerningly  enough  or 
judgingly  perform.— Milton,  Of  Civil  Power.    (Ord  i 
MS.) 

Judicable.  adj.      Capable  of  being  judged, 
or  having  a  judgement  passed  on  it. 

If  that  be  remedied,  yet  pride  is  soon  discernible, 
but  not  easily  judicable— Jeremy  Taylor, Sermons. 
(Ord  MS.)     " 
indicative,  adj.     Having  power  to  judge. 

The  former  is  but  an  act  of  the  judicative  faculty 
—Hammond,  Works,  iv.  492. 

They  address  as  well  to  their  reasons,  make  so- 
lemn appeals  to  their  judicative  faculties. — Lively 
Oracles,  p.  76. 
Judicatory.  s. 

1.  Distribution  of  justice. 

No  such  crime  appeared  as  the  lords, the  supreme 
court  of  indicatory,  would  judge  worthy  of  death. — 
Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

2.  Court  of  justice. 

Human  judicatories  give  sentence  on  matters  of 
right  and  wrong,  ^ut  inquire  not  into  bounty  and 
beneficence. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

Judicatory.  adj.     Distributing  justice  ;  ju- 
dicially pronouncing. 

The  Son  of  man  is  thus  constantly  represented  as 
making  the  great  decretory  separation,  and  the  last 
Judicatory  distinction  between  man  and  man. — 
Bishop  Pearson,  Exposition  of  the  Creed,  art.  vii. 

Hence  their  vain  distinctions  of  druidical  shrines, 
thrones  of  royal  inauguration,  triumphal  piles,  se- 
pulchres, ana  Judicatory  tribunals. — T.  Warton, 
History  of  the  Parish  of  Kiddington,  p.  61. 

Judicature,  s. 

1.  Power  of  distributing  justice. 

If  he  should  bargain  for  a  place  of  judicature,  let 
him  be  rejected  witli  shame. — Bacon. 

The  honour  of  the  judges  in  their  judicature  is 
the  king's  honour. — Id.,  Advice  to  Villiers. 

2.  Court  of  justice. 

In  judicatures,  to  take  away  the  trumpet,  the 
scarlet,  the  attendance,  makes  justice  naked  as  well 
as  blind. — South,  Sermons. 

No  appeal  could  be  made  to  the  royal  tribunal 
unless  justice  were  denied  in  the  county-court. 
This  was  the  great  constitutional  judicature  in  all 
questions  of  civil  right.  .  . .  There  were,  however, 
royal  judges  who  either  by  the  way  of  appeal  from 
the  lower  courts,  or  in  excented  cases,  formed  a 
paramount  judicature ;  but  how  their  court  was 
composed  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  sovereigns  I  do  not 
pretend  \o  assert. — Hallam,  View  of  the  State  of 
Europe  during  the  middle  Ages,  pt.  i.  ch.  viii. 

Judicial,  adj. 

I.  Practised    in  the   distribution   of  public 
justice. 
Times  were  when  practice  also  preached, 

And  well  said  was  well  done  ; 
When  courtiers  cleared  the  old  before 

They  let  the  new  world  run ; 
When  no  judicial  pla<-e  was  bought, 

I.i-st  justice  might  be  sold  ; 
When  quirks  nor  quillets  overthrew 
Or  long  did  causes  hold. 

Warner,  Albion's  England,  is..  47. 
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What  government  can  be  without  judicial  pro- 
ceedings? and  what  judicature  without  a  religious 
o;ith  V—Br-'H/lry. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  an  unanimous  decision, 
even  from  sw<\\\  judicial  aild  administrative  bodies, 
is  indeed  so  great,  that  (however  desirable  it  might 
be  to  require  unanimity)  the  almost  universal  rule 
is.  that  their  decision  is  made  by  a  simple  majority. 
The  necessity  of  unanimity  in  a  small  body,  judicial 
or  administrative,  does  not,  it  may  be  observed,  en- 
sure a  careful  consideration,  as  the  agreement  may 
be  the  result  of  a  blind  reliance  on  the  opinion  of 
one  or  two  of  the  members  of  the  body,  or  it  may 
be  produced  by  a  senseless  compromise. — Sir  Q.  C. 
Leivis,  On  the  Influence  of  Authority  in  Matters  of 
Opinion. 

2.  Inflicted  on  as  a  penalty. 

The  resistance  of  those  will  cause  a,  judicial  hard- 
ness.—South. 

3.  Connecting  with  the  formation  of  a  judge- 
ment generally 

Another  kind  of  spurious  oratory,  and  the  last 
that  will  be  noticed,  is  that  which  has  for  its  object 
to  gain  the  hearer's  admiration  of  the  eloquence  dis- 
played. This,  indeed,  constitutes  one  of  the  three 
kinds  of  oratory  enumerated  by  Aristotle,  and  is 
regularly  treated  of  by  him,  along  with  the  delibe- 
rative and  judicial  branches ;  though  it  hardly  de- 
serves the  place  he  has  bestowed  on  it. ...  For  he 
says,  that  in  each  of  the  two  other  kinds,  the  hearer 
is  a 'judge;'  in  the  first  of  the  ' expedient,' in  the 
other,  of  the  'just ;'  but  in  the  third  kind  he  is  only 
Oewpos,  literally,  a  spectator ;  and  is  a  judge  merely 
of  the  ability  of  the  orator.— A rchbishop  Whately, 
Elements  of  Rhetoric,  pt.  iii.  ch.  i.  §  6,  and  note. 

4.  Relating  to  a  judge:  (as  opposed  to  an 
advocate). 

In  parliament,  his  [Lord  Camden's]  judicial  as 
well  as  political  conduct  may  be  deservedly  re- 
garded as  a  model.  In  the  celebrated  Douglas 
cause,  his  argument  on  moving  the  reversal  of  the 
Court  of  Session's  judgment,  and  establishing  the 
legitimacy  of  the  party  claiming  the  Duke  of 
Douglas's  large  estates,  possesses  the  greatest  merit. 
Lord  Mansfield's  engaged  more  of  the  public  atten- 
tion at  the  time,  chiefly  because  of  the  famous  let- 
ters of  Andrew  Stuart,  to  which  it  gave  rise,  and  in 
which  he  was  most  severely  and  ably  attacked.  But 
whoever  reads  both  speeches  will  find  it  difficult  to 
refuse  the  preference  to  the  Chancellor's:  although 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice's has  been  very  imperfectly  preserved. — Lord 
Brougham,  Historical  Sketches  of  Statesmen  of  the 
Reign  of  George  III.,  Karl  Camden. 

5.  Connected  with  divination. 

As  for  judicial  astrology  and  genesthliacal  pre- 
dictions, for  my  part  I  therefore  reprove  thorn,  not 
because  their  reason  is  against  religion,  for  certainly 
it  cannot  be ;  but  because  I  think  they  have  not 
reason  enough  in  what  they  say ;  they  go  upon 
weak  principles  which  they  cannot  prove.— Jeremy 
Taylor,  2>uctor  JJubitantium.  (Ord  MS.) 

Judicially,  adv.     In  a  judicial  manner ;  in 
the  forms  of  legal  justice. 

It  will  behove  us  to  think  that  we  see  God  still 
looking  on,  and  weighing  all  our  thoughts,  words, 
and  actions  in  the  balance  of  infallible  justice,  and 
passing  the  same  judgement  which  he  intends  here- 
after judicially  to  declare. — Grew. 
Judiciary,  adj.      Passing  judgement  upon 
anything. 

The  consideration  of  his  judiciary  astrology. — 
Hakewill,  Apology,  p.  164. 

Regular  and  judiciary  power. — Bishop  Pearson, 
Exposition  of  the  Creed,  art.  vi. 

Before  weight  be  laid  upon  judiciary  astrologers, 
the  influence  of  constellations  ought  to  be  made  out. 
— Boyle. 

Judicious,   adj.     Prudent;  wise;  skilful  m 
any  matter  or  affair. 

For  your  husband, 

He's  noble,  wise,  judicious,  and  best  knows 
The  fits  o'  th'  season.       Shakes-pear,  Macbeth,  iv.  2. 

Love  hath  his  seat 
In  reason,  and  is  judicious. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  690. 
To  each  savour  meaning  we  apply, 
And  palate  call  judicious.  Ibid.  ix.  1019. 

We  are  beholden  to  judicious  writers  of  all  ages 
for  those  discoveries  they  have  left  behind  them. — 
Locke. 

There  were  men  who  made  the  age  famous,  grave 
lawyers,  judicious  historians,  wise  philosophers. — 
Hallam,  View  of  tJie  State  of  Europe  during  tlie 
middle  Ages,  pt.  i.  ch.  ix. 

Judiciously,    adv.     Skilfully;  wisely;  with 
just  determination. 

So  bold,  yet  so  judiciously  you  dare, 
That  your  least  praise  is  to  be  regular.  Dryden. 
Longinns  has  judiciously  preferred  the  sublime 
genius  that  sometimes  errs  to  the  middling  orindif- 
ferent  one,  which  makes  lew  faults,  but  seldom  rises 
to  excellence. — Id. 

Jugr.    s.     [Danish,  jugye.~]     Large  drinking 
vessel  with  a  gibbous  or  swelling  belly. 
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You'd  rail  upon  the  hostess  of  the  house, 
Because  she  bought  stone  jugs  and  no  seal'd  quarts. 
Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew, 

induction,  sc.  2. 
He  fetch'd  'em  drink, 
FilPd  a  large  jug  up  to  the  brink. 

Swift,  Baucis  and  Philemon. 

Jup.  inter j.  [German,  juch.']  In  'whoop  jug, 
I  love  thee  '  this  is  probably  the  true  sense 
suggested  by  the  chorus  of  some  German 
drinking-song ;  though  whether  Shake- 
spear  meant  it  is  doubtful. 
Jug.  v.  n.  Emit,  or  pour  forth,  a  particular 
sound,  as  we  still  say  of  certain  birds; 
chiefly  applied  to  the  nightingale. 

She  [the  nightingale]  will  jug  it  forth,  but  cheer- 
fully and  sweetly  too.—Partheneia  Sacra,  p.  140: 
1633. 

Jug:,  v.  a.  Call  or  bring  together  by  a  par- 
ticular sound. 

Some  have  taken  in  these  times,  by  a  mutual  call 
of  one  another,  to  jug  themselves,  like  partririires, 
into  small  coveys .—  Bishop  Gauden,  Hieraspistes, 
p.  292 :  1653. 

Juggle,  v.  n.  [N.Fr.  jongleur,  or  jongleur  ; 
Lat.  joculari.]  Play  tricks  by  sleight  of 
hand ;  show  false  appearances  of  extraor- 
dinary performances ;  practice  artifice  or 
imposture. 

They  ne'er  foreswore  themselves  nor  lied; 
Disdain'd  to  stay  for  friends'  consents ; 
Norjuggl'd  about  settlements.     Butler,  Hudibras. 

Juggle,  v.  a.  Effect  by  artifice  or  trick ; 
deceive. 

Is't  possible  the  spells  of  France  shoul&juggle 
Men  into  such  strange  mockeries  ? 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  i.  3. 

There  was  a  worse  pad  in  the  straw  than  is  there 
discovered,  that  juggled  the  paper  into  the  king's 
hand. — Bishop  llacket,  Life  of  Archbishop  Wil- 
liams,  p.  195:  1693. 

Juggle,  s.  Trick  by  legerdemain ;  impos- 
ture ;  deception. 

The  notion  was  not  the  invention  of  politicians, 
and  a,  juggle  of  state  to  cozen  the  people  into  obedi- 
ence.— Archbishop  Tillotson. 

In  the  most  solemn  appeal  to  the  omniscience 
and  justice  of  God,  the  clergy  necessarily  took  the 
prominent  part ;  and  although  we  cannot  believe 
that  they  always  resisted  the  temptation  offered  by 
that  most  strange  juggle,  it  may  charitably  be  as- 
serted that  their  intervention  not  rarely  saved  the 
innocent  from  the  penal  consequences  of  an  uncer- 
tain and  painful  test. — Kemble,  The  Saxons  in  Eng- 
land, b.  ii.  ch.  viii. 
Juggler,  s. 
1.  One  who  juggles  by  sleight  of  hand. 

They  say  this  town  is  full  of  cozenage, 
As  nimble  jugglers  that  deceive  the  eye, 
Drug-working  sorcerers  that  change  the  mind, 
Disguised  cheaters,  prating  mountebanks, 
And  many  such  like  libertines  of  sin. 

Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  2. 

I  saw  a  juggler  t  hat  had  a  pair  of  cards,  and  would 
tell  a  man  what  card  he  thought. — Bacon,  Natural 
•  and  Experimental  History. 

Aristteus  was  a  famous  poet,  that  flourished  in  the 
days  of  CrcEsus,  and  a  notable  juggler.— Sandys, 
Travels. 

Fortune-tellers,  jugglers,  and  impostors,  do  daily 
delude  them.— Sir  T.  Browne.  Vulgar  Errours. 

The  juggler  which  another's  slight  can  show, 
But  teaches  how  the  world  his  own  may  know. 

Garth. 

One  who  is  managed  by  a  juggler  fancies  he  has 
money  in  hand ;  but  let  him  grasp  it  never  so  care- 
fully, upon  a  word  or  two  it  increases  or  dwindles. 
— Addison,  Freeholder. 

What  magick  makes  our  money  rise, 
When  dropt  into  the  southern  main  ; 
Or  do  these  jugglers  cheat  our  eyes  ?  Swift. 

There  is  a  difficulty  in  separating  in  our  percep- 
tions what  we  receive  from  without,  and  what  we  our- 
selves contribute  from  within ;— what  we  perceive, 
and  what  we  infer.  In  many  cases,  this  difficulty  is 
obvious  to  all :  as,  for  example,  when  we  witness  the 
performances  of  a  juggler  or  a  ventriloquist.  In 
these  instances,  we  imagine  ourselves  to  see  and  to 
hear  what  certainly  we  do  not  see  and  hear.  The 
performer  takes  advantage  of  the  habits  by  which 
our  minds  supply  interruptions  and  inter  con- 
nexions; and  by  giving  us  fallacious  indications,  he 
leads  us  to}>erceive  as  an  actual  fact  what  does  not 
happen  at  all.  In  these  cases,  it  is  evident  that  we 
ourselves  assist  in  making  the  fact ;  for  we  make  one 
which  does  not  really  exist.—  Whewell,  Novum  Or- 
ganon  Renovatum. 
•2.  Cheat ;  trickish  fellow. 

O  me,  you  juggler,  oh,  you  canker  blossom, 
You  thief  of  love :  what,  have  you  come  by  night, 
And  stolen  my  love's  heart  from  him  ? 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-bight's  Dream,  iii.  2. 
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I  sing  no  harm 

To  officer,  juggler,  or  justice  of  peace.  Donne. 

Juggling:,  part.  adj.     Cheating. 

Be  these  juggling  flends  no  more  believ'd, 
That  palter  with  us  in  a  double  sense. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  7. 

Juggling-,  verbal  abs.  Deception ;  imposture. 
All  superstitions  being  in  effect  but  jugglings. — 
JBlount,  Voyage  to  the  Levant,  p.  89. 

Jugular,  adj.  [Lat.  jugulum  =  throat.]  Be- 
longing to  the  throat :  (chiefly  used  in 
Anatomy,  where  it  is  applied  to  the  two 
chief  veins  of  the  throat,  and  used  substan- 
tially}. 

A  gentleman  was  wounded  into  the  internal  jugu- 
lar, through  his  neck. — Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Simple  distention  of  the  veins  is  often  visible  in 
every  part  of  the  body.  Pulsation,  or  quivering, 
seldom  reaches  beyond  the  jugulars;  but  I  have 
seen  it  extend  as  far  as  the  large  superficial  veins  of 
the  hands  and  feet.  The  jugular  veins,  when  their 
pulsation  is  constant  and  very  evident,  have  gene- 
rally undergone  some  change  in  their  natural  capa- 
city. They  stand  out  from  the  neck  like  large  round 
cords,  equal  almost  in  size  to  the  little  finger.  When 
their  motion  is  a  mere  quivering,  and  is  not  con- 
stantly present,  they  do  not  always  appear  larger 
than  natural. — Dr.  P.  M.  Latham,  Lectures  on  Sub- 
jects connected  with  Clinical  Medicine,  lect.  xxxiii. 

The  blood  is  returned  from  the  head  and  fore- 
limbs  by  the  jugulars,  and  from  the  axillary  veins. 
— Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,  §  88. 

Juice,  s.     [Fr.  and  Lat-jw.?.] 

1.  Liquor,  sap,  or  water  of  plants  and  fruits. 

Of'faerbes  of  all  the  bestjuse. 

Oower,  Confess-to  Amantis. 
Thy  baths  shall  be  the  juice  of  July-flowers. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone. 

If  I  define  wine,  I  must  say,  wine  is  a  juice,  not 
liquid,  or  wine  is  a  substance ;  for  juice  includes  both 
substance  and  liquid. — Watts,  Logick. 

2.  Fluid  in  animal  bodies. 

Juice  in  language  is  less  than  blood ;  for  if  the 
words  be  but  becoming  and  signifying,  and  the 
sense  gentle,  there  is  juice :  but  where  that  wanteth, 
the  language  is  thin,  scarce  covering  the  bone. — 
B.  Jonson,  Discoveries. 

An  animal  whose  juices  are  unsound  can  never  be 
nourished ;  unsound  juices  can  never  repair  the 
fluids. — A  rbuthnot. 

Juice,  v .  a.     Moisten  as  with  juice. 

Some  gallants  perchance  count  all  conquests  dry 
meat  which  are  not  juiced  with  blood. — Fuller,  Holy 
War,  p.  164. 

Juiceful.  adj.     Full  of,  abounding  in,  juice. 

They  so  juiceful  were.  Drayton:  1526.  (Ord  MS.) 

Juiceless.  adj.    Destitute  of,  wanting  juice; 

dry. 

Myjoyceless  corps  shall  yield  up  banish'd  breath. 
— Tragical  History  ofKomeo  and  Juliet:  1562. 

Divine  Providence  has  spread  her  table  every 
where ;  not  with  a  juiceless  green  carpet,  but  with 
succulent  herbage  and  nourishing  grass. — Dr.  H. 
More,  Antidote  against  Atheism. 

When  Boreas'  spirit  blusters  sore, 
Beware  th'  inclement  heav'ns;  now  let  thy  hearth 
Crackle  with  juiceless  boughs. 

J.  Philips,  Cyder,  b.  ii. 

Juicy,  adj.    Moist;  full  of  juice;  succulent. 
Earth  being  taken  out  of  watery  woods,  will  pul 
forth  herbs  of  a  fat  and  juicy  substance. — Bacon. 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 
Each  plant  and  juiciest  gourd  will  pluck. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  327. 
Jujube,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  zizyphus,  of  which 
it  is  a  modern  form.] 

1.  Plant  so  called.     See  extract. 

Jujub  is  a  plant  whose  flower  consists  of  severa 
leaves,  which  are  placed  circularly,  and  expand  in 
form  of  a  rose.  The  fruit  is  like  a  small  plum,  but 
it  has  little  flesh  upon  the  stone. — Miller. 

Beld,  huneb,  i.e.  ci vitas  vel  regio  zizyphorum  ;  a 
city  in  Africa,  so  called,  as  Leo  Africanus  doth  tes- 
tify, of  the  abundance  of  jujubes  which  do  grow 
there  about. — Bedwell,  Arabian  Trudgman,  p.  9U 
1615. 
Used  adjectivally. 

With  her  the  jujube  tree,  a  milder  plant, 
Which  (though  offensive  thorns  she  does  not  want) 
In  peace  and  mirth  alone  does  pleasure  take; 
Her  flow'rs  at  feasts  the  genial  garlands  make, 
Her  wood  the  harp,  that  keeps  the  guests  awake. 

Tate,  Cotclfji 

2.  Lozenge  made  with,  or  flavoured  by,  the 
fruit  thereof. 

Juke.  v.  n.     ?  Jerk. 

Two  asses  travelled ;  the  one  laden  with  oats,  the 

other  with  money:    the  money-merchant  was  so 

proud  of  his  trust,  that  he  went  juicing  and  tossing 

of  his  head.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 
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Julep,  s.     [  ?  ]     In  Medicine.    See  extracts. 

Behold  this  cordial  julep  here, 
That  flames  and  dances  in  his  crystal  bounds 
With  spirits  of  balm  and  fragrant  syrups  mixt. 

Mtlton,  Comus,  672. 

Julap  is  an  extemporaneous  form  of  medicine, 
made  of  simple  and  compound  water  sweetened,  and 
serves  for  a  vehicle  to  other  forms  not  so  convenient 
to  take  alone. — Quincy. 

If  any  part  of  the  after-birth  be  left,  endeavour 
the  bringing  that  away  ;  and  by  good  sudorificks  and 
cordials  expel  the  venom,  and  contemporate  the 
heat  and  acrimony  by  julaps  and  emulsions. — Wise- 
man, Surgery. 

She  has,  contemning  fear,  gone  down  the  dance, 
Till  she  perceived  the  rosy  morn  advance ; 
Then  has  she  wonder'd,  fainting  o'er  her  tea, 
Her  drops  and  julep  should  so  useless  be. 

Crabbe,  The  Borough,  Amusements. 

Julian,  adj.  In  Chronology.  Term  denoting 
the  old  account  or  reckoning  of  time,  so 
called  from  Julius  Caesar,  and  used  among 
us  in  England  till  1752,  when  the  Grego- 
rian was  adopted. 

The  flood  came  upon  the  earth  anno  1656  of  the 
creation,  and  2420  of  the  Julian  period.— Gregory, 
Posthuma,  p.  174. 

July.  s.  [Julius  (Cassar),  in  honour  of  whom 
the  name  was  given  ;  August,  in  like  man- 
ner, being  named  after  Augustus.]  Month 
so  called,  the  seventh  in  the  year. 

July  \  would  have  drawn  in  a  jacket  of  light  yel- 
low, eating  cherries,  with  his  face  and  bosom  sun- 
burnt.— Peacham. 

July-flower,  s.    Same  as  Gill  if  lower. 

Thy  baths  shall  be  the  iuice  of  July-flowers, 
Spirit  of  roses,  and  of  violets.     B.  Jonson,  Volpone. 

Juniart.  s.     [Fr.]      See  extract. 

Mules  and  jumarts,  the  one  from  the  mixture  of 
an  ass  and  a  mare,  the  other  from  the  mixture  of  a  j 
bull  and  a  mare,  are  frequent.— Locke. 

Jumble,  v.  a.     Mix  violently   and  confuse 
together. 
Carmela  dear,  even  as  the  golden  ball 

That  Venus  got,  such  are  thy  goodly  eyes ; 
When  cherries' juice  is  jumbled  therewithal, 

Thy  breath  is  like  the  steam  of  apple-pies. 

R.  Greene,  Poems. 

Persons  and  humours  may  be  jumbled  and  dis- 
guised ;  but  nature,  like  quicksilver,  will  never  be 
killed. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

A  verbal  concordance  leads  not  always  to  texts  of 
the  same  meaning;  and  one  may  observe  how  apt 
that  is  to  jumble  together  passages  of  Scripture,  and 
thereby  disturb  the  true  meaning  of  holy  Scripture. 
— Locke. 

Is  it  not  a  firmer  foundation  for  tranquillity,  to  be- 
lieve that  all  things  were  created,  and  are  ordered 
for  the  best,  than  that  the  universe  is  mere  bungling 
and  blundering ;  all  ill-fa vouredly  cobbled  and  jum- 
bled together  by  the  unguided  agitation  and  rude 
shuffles  of  matter  1—Bentley. 

Jumble,  v.  n.     Agitated  together. 

They  will  all  meet  and  jumble  together  into  a  per- 
fect harmony. — Swift. 

Jumble,  s.  Confused  mixture ;  violent  and 
confused  agitation. 

Had  the  world  been  coagmented  from  that  sup- 
posed fortuitous  jumble,  this  hypothesis  had  been 
tolerable.— Glanville. 

What  jumble  here  is  made  of  ecclesiastical  re- 
venues, as  if  they  were  all  alienated  with  equal 
justice.— Swift. 

This  is  what  my  uncle  reprobates  as  a  monstrous 
jumble  of  heterogeneous  principles ;  a  vile  mob  of 
noise  and  impertinence,  without  decency  or  subor- 
dination. But  this  chaos  is  to  me  a  source  of  infinite 
amusement.  —  Smollett,  Expedition  of  Humphry 
Clinker. 

Jumble,  s.     In  Confectionery. 

She  began  to  take  up  in  diet,  only  eating  a 
jumball  or  two  at  a  treat,  and  drinking  short  of  ner 
want. — Bird,  History  of  the  Royal  Society,  ii.  386. 
(Ord  MS.) 

Rasp  on  some  good  sugar  the  rinds  of  a  couple  of 
lemons  ;  dry,  reduce  it  to  powder,  and  sift  it  with 
as  much  more  as  will  make  up  a  pound  in  weight; 
mix  with  it  one  pound  of  flour,  four  well- beaten 
eggs,  and  six  ounces  of  warm  butter ;  drop  the  mix- 
ture on  buttered  tins,  and  bake  the  jtimbles  in  a 
very  slow  oven  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes. — 
Eliza  Acton,  Modern  Cookery. 

Jumbled,  part.  adj.     Confusedly  mixed. 

Writing  is  but  just  like  dice, 
And  lucky  mains  make  people  wise; 
\nAjumbled  words,  if  fortune  throw  them, 
Shall,  well  as  Dryden,  form  a  poem. 

Prior,  Epistles,  To  F.  Shepfutrd,  Esq.,  ep.  i. 
How  tragedy  and  comedy  embrace, 
How  farce  and  epick  get  a  jumbled  race. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  i.  69. 
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Jumblement.  s.     Confused  mixture. 

Shall  we  think  this  noble  frame  was  never  made  ? 
or  that  it  was  made  by  a  casual  Jumblement  of  atoms  ? 
— Hancock,  in  Boyle's  Lecture  Sermons,  ii.  210. 

jumbling',  verbal  abs.    Mixing  in  a  confused 
manner. 

That  the  universe  was  formed  by  a  fortuitous 
concourse  of  atoms,  I  will  no  more  believe  than  that 
the  accidental  jumbling  of  the  alphabet  would  fall 
into  a  most  ingenious  treatise  of  philosophy. — 
Swift. 

Jument.  s.      [Fr.  jument;  Lat.  jumentum.'} 
Beast  of  burthen.     Rare. 

They  did  as  much  excel  men  in  dignity,  as  we  do 
juments. — Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy ,  p.  42. 

Juments,  as  horses,  oxen,  and  asses,  have  no  eruc- 
tation, or  belching. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Er~ 
rours. 
Jump.  v.  n. 

1.  Leap;  skip;  move  without  step  or  sliding. 

Not  the  worst  of  the  three  but  jumps  twelve  foot 
and  a  half  by  the  square. — Shakespear,  Winter's 
Tale,  iv.  3. 

The  herd  come  jumping  by  me, 
And  fearless,  quench  their  thirst,  while  I  look  on, 
And  take  me  for  their  fellow  citizen.  Dryden. 

So  have  I  seen  from  Severn's  brink 

A  flock  of  these  jump  down  together, 
Swim  where  the  bird  of  Jove  would  sink, 

And  swimming  never  wet  a  feather.  Swiff. 

Candidates  petition  the  emperor  to  entertain  the 
court  with  a  dance  on  the  rope ;  and  whoever  jumps 
the  highest  succeeds  in  the  office. — Id.,  Gulliver's 
Travels. 

2.  Leap  suddenly. 

One  Peregrin  us  jumped  into  a  fiery  furnace  at  the 
Olympick  games,  only  to  show  the  company  how  far 
his  vanity  could  carry  him.— Collier. 

We  see  a  little,  presume  a  great  deal,  and  so  jump 
to  the  conclusion.— Spectator. 


3.  Jolt. 

The  noise  of  the  rattling  of  the  wheels,  and  of  the 
prancing  horses,  and  of  the  jumping  chariots. — 
Nahwn,  iii.  2. 

4.  Agree  ;  tally  ;  coincide. 

Do  not  embrace  me  till  each  circumstance 
Of  place,  time,  fortune,  do  cohere  and  jump 
That  I  am  Viola.  Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  v.  1. 

In  some  sort  it  jumps  with  my  humour. 

Id.,  Henry  I V.  Part  I.  i.  2. 

But  though  they  jtimp  not  on  a  just  account, 
Yet  do  they  all  confirm  a  Turkish  fleet. 

Id.,  Othello,  i.  3. 

Because  I  will  not  jump  with  common  spirits, 
And  rank  me  with  the  barbarous  multitudes. 

Id..  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  9. 

Herein  perchance  he  jumps  not  with  Lipsius. — 
Hakeivill,  Apology. 

Never  did  trusty  squire  with  knight, 
Or  knight  with  squire,  e'er  jump  more  right; 
Their  arms  and  equipage  did  fit, 
As  well  as  virtues,  parts,  arid  wit. 

Butler,  Iludibras,  i.  1,  623. 

This  shews  how  perfectly  the  rump 
And  commonwealth  in  nature  jump: 
For  as  a  fly  that  goes  to  bed, 
Rests  with  his  tail  above  his  head ; 
Sc  in  this  mungrel  state  of  ours, 
The  rabble  are  the  supreme  powers.  Ibid.  iii.  2, 1607. 

A  female  saint !  good  now,  how  your  devotions 
jump  with  mine ! — Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  ii.  3. 

1  am  happier  for  finding  our  judgements  jump  in 
the  notion. — Pope,  Letter  to  Swift. 

Jump.  v.  a.      Venture  on  inconsiderately 
risk ;  hazard. 

Here  upon  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time, . . . 
We'd  jump  the  life  to  come. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  7. 
[You]  that  prefer 
A  noble  life  before  a  long,  and  wish 
To  jump  a  body  with  a  dangerous  physick 
That's  sure  of  death  without  it. 

Id.,  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 

Jump.  adv.     Exactly;  nicely.     Obsolete. 

Otherwise  one  man  could  not  excel  another,  but 
all  should  be  either  absolutely  good,  as  hitting  jump 
that  indivisible  point  or  centre  wherein  goodness 
consisteth;  or  else  missing  it,  they  should  be  ex- 
cluded out  of  the  number  of  well  doers. — Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

But  since  so  jump  upon  this  bloody  question, 
You  from  the  Polack  wars,  and  you  from  England, 
Are  here  arriv'd.  Shakespear,  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

Myself  the  while  to  draw  the  Moor  apart, 
And  bring  him  jump,  when  he  may  Oissio  find 
Soliciting  his  wife.  Id.,  Othello,  ii.  3. 

Jump.  s. 

1.  Act  of  jumping;  leap  ;  bound  ;  space  tra- 
versed thereby. 

The  surest  way  for  a  learner  is,  not  to  advance  by 
nimps  and  large  strides;  let  that,  which  he  sets 
himself  to  learn  next,  be  as  nearly  conjoined  with 
what  he  knows  already,  as  is  possible. — Locke. 
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2.  Chance  ;  hazard.     Obsolete. 

Do  not  exceed 

The  prescript  of  this  scrowl :  our  fortune  lies 
Upon  this  jump. 

Shnkrspear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  8 

It  [ellebore]  putteth  the  patient  to  a  jumpe,  or 

great  hazard.— Holland.  Translation  of  Pliny's  Na 

tural  History,  b.  xxv.  ch.v. 

Jump.  *.     [fromjupe.~\     Coat,  waistcoat,  or 

bodice  so  called.     SeeJippo. 

The  Scotch  jump  is  looked  upon  as  the  more  mili- 
tary fashion.— -Jeremy  Taylor,  Artificial  Handsome- 
ness, p.  119. 

Even  the  bedel  of  the  beggars,  without  his  blue 
jump  and  silver-head  tipstaff,  loses  reputation 
among  the  boys  and  vagrants !— Gayton,  Notes  on 
Don  Quixote,  p.  252. 

The  weeping  cassock  scar'd  into  a,  jump, 
A  sign  the  presbyter's  worn  to  the  stump. 

Cleaveland. 

Jumper,  s. 

1.  One  who,  that  which,  jumps  or  leaps. 

The  popes  are  pleased  to  juggle,  as  the  fellow  used 
to  do,  who  bragged  how  far  he  could  jump  at  Rhodes, 
where  he  knew  no  man  had  seen  him.  . .  .  There  only 
my  jumpers  can  work  wonders. — lirevint,  Saul  and 
Samuel  at  Endor,  p.  229:  1674. 

2.  Member  of  the  religious  sect  so  called. 

3.  Cheesemite. 

Juncate.  s.     See  Junket. 

A  goodiv  table  of  pure  ivory, 
All  spread  \\-\t\\juncates,  fit  to  entertain 
The  greatest  prince.  Spenser. 

With  stories  told  of  many  a  feat, 
How  fairy  Slab  thvjuncates  eat. 

Milton,  L' Allegro,  101. 

It  may  indeed  for  a  few  days  feed  us  with  some 
painted  j/mcates.  and  afterwards  send  us  empty 
airny.—Hart/ib,  Reformation  of  Schools,  p.  53 :  16±2. 
When  lads  and  lasses  merry  be. 

With  possets  and  with  juncates  fine  ; 
Unseene  of  all  the  company, 
I  eat  their  cakes  and  sip  their  wine. 

Bishop  Percy,  Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry, 

Old  Song  of  Robin  Ooodfellow. 
Junction,  s.     [Lat.junctio,  -onis  ;  also/wnc- 
tura,  from  jungo=join.']     Union;    coali- 
tion. 

Upon  tine  junction  of  the  two  corps,  our  spies  dis- 
covered a  great  cloud  of  dust. — Addison. 

The  Great  Seal,  now  within  his  reach  by  Lord 
Thurlow's  quarrel  with  Mr.  Pitt,  may  have  operated 
as  an  additional  temptation  to  close  his  ears  against 
the  evils  of  the  war  into  which  thisjunction  plunged 
the  country ;  but  one,  who  had  defended  the  govern- 
ment steadily  through  all  the  calamities  of  the 
American  contest,  had  not  much  to  learn  of  forti- 
tude in  seasons  of  difficulty,  or  of  patience  under 
public  misfortune.  —  Lord  Brougham,  Historical 
Sketches  of  Statesmen  of  the  Reign  of  George  III., 
Lord  Louf/hborough. 
Juncture,  s. 

1.  Line  at  which  two  things  are  joined  to- 
gether. 

Besides  those  grosser  elements  of  bodies,  salt, 
sulphur,  and  mercury,  there  may  be  ingredients  of 
a  more  subtile  nature,  which  being  extremely  little, 
may  escape  unheeded  at  the  junctures  of  the  dis- 
tillatory vessels,  though  never  so  carefully  luted. — 
Boyle. 

2.  Joint ;  articulation. 

She  has  made  the  backbone  of  several  vertebrae, 
as  being  less  in  danger  of  breaking  than  if  they 
were  all  one  entire  bone  without  those  gristly  junc- 
tures.—Dr.  H.  More. 

All  other  animals  have  transverse  bodies;  and 
though  some  do  raise  themselves  upon  their  hinder 
legs  to  an  upright  posture,  yet  they  cannot  endure 
it  long,  neither  are  the  figures  or  junctures,  or  order 
of  their  bones,  litted  to  such  a  posture. — Sir  M. 
Hate,  Origination  of  Mankind. 

3.  Critical  point  or  article  of  time;  conjunc- 
ture. 

By  this  profession  in  that  juncture  of  time  they 
bid  farewell  to  all  the  pleasures  of  this  life. — Ad- 
dison. 

When  any  law  does  not  conduce  to  the  publick 
safety,  but  in  some  extraordinary  junctures  the 
very  observation  of  it  would  endanger  the  com- 
munity, that  law  ought  to  be  laid  asleep. — Id.,  Free- 
holder. 

June.  s.     [Lat.  Junius.~\     Month  so  called, 
the  sixth  in  the  year. 

June  is  drawn  in  a  mantle  of  dark  green. — 
Peacham,  On  Drawing. 

Jungle,    s.       [Indian,    jungal.~\       Wooded 
swamp. 

Then  the  horrors  of  Indian  war  were  let  loose  on 
the  fair  valleys  and  cities  of  Rohilcund.  The  whole 
country  was  in  a  blaze.  More  than  a  hundred  thou- 
sand people  fled  from  their  homes  to  pestilential 
jungles,  preferring  famine,  and  fever,  and  the 
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haunts  of  tigers,  to  the  tyranny  of  him,  to  whom  an 
English  and  a  Christian  government  had.  for  shame- 
ful lucre,  sold  their  substance,  and  their  blood,  and 
the  honour  of  their  wives  and  daughters.— Mac- 
anlay,  Critical  and  Historical  Essays,  Warren 
Hastings. 

Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element  of 
a  compound :  (as,  ' jungle  fever '). 
Junior,  adj.    [Lat. ;  the  comparative  degree 
ofjuvenis  =  young.]     Younger. 

Though  our  first  studies  and  junior  endeavours 
may  style  us  peripateticks,  stoicks,  or  academicks, 
yet  I  perceive  the  wisest  heads  prove  at  last  almost 
all  scepticks,  and  stand  like  Janus  in  the  field  of 
knowledge.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici.  (Ord 

In  the  following  extract  it  is  superlative 
rather  than  comparative  =  youngest. 

Near  a  hundred  and  seventy  lords,  three  fourths 
of  the  Upper  House  as  the  Upper  House  then  was, 
walked  in  solemn  order  from  their  usual  place  of 
assembling  to  the  tribunal.  The  junior  baron 
present  led  the  way,  George  Eliott,  Lord  Heathfield, 
recently  ennobled  for  his  memorable  defence  of 
Gibraltar  against  the  fleets  and  armies  of  France 
and  Spain.  The  long  procession  was  closed  by  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  Earl  Marshal  of  the  realm,  by  the 
great  dignitaries,  and  by  the  brothers  and  sons  of 
the  king. — Macaulay,  Critical  and  Historical  Es- 
says, Warren  Hastings. 

Construction,  in  certain  combinations, 
either  actually  or  approximately  substan- 
tival, i.e.  when  preceded  by  the  "possessive 
pronoun,  as  in  the  following  and  numerous 
other  instances. 

The  fools,  my  juniors  by  a  year, 
Are  tortur'd  with  suspense  and  fear, 
Who  wisely  thought  my  age  a  screen, 
When  death  approach'd  to  stand  between. 

Swift,  On  the  Death  of  Dr.  Swift. 
According  to  the  nature  of  men  of  years,  I  was 
repining  at  the  rise  of  my  juniors,  and  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  wealth. — Tailer. 
His  wife  was  not  of  his  opinion  ; 
His  junior  she  by  thirty  years, 
Grew  daily  tired  of  his  dominion. 

And  after  wishes,  hopes,  and  fears, 
To  virtue  a  few  farewell  tears, 
A  rostless  dream  or  two,  some  glances 
At  Warsaw's  youth,  some  songs  and  dances. 
Awaited  but  the  usual  chances.      Byron,  Mazeppa. 

Here  my  junior  means  something  more 
than  younger  than  me\  indeed,  when  the 
wordywmor  is  used  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  a  sense  equivalent  to  younger,  it  is  fol- 
lowed, not  by  than,  but  by  to,  in  which 
case  its  construction  is  that  of  equal. 
Contrast  equal  to  me  with  older  or  younger 
than  me.  And  such  is  the  case  with  the 
other  words  of  the  same  kind,  i.e.  the  Latin 
comparatives  in  -or,  as  opposed  to  the 
English  ones  in  -er.  They  all  take  plural 
forms,  and  all  can  be  followed  by  to  and 
be  preceded  by  my,  thy,  his,  &c.  Thus, 
my  superior,  inferior  to  me,  your  senior.?. 
Juniper.  *.  [L&t.juniperus.]  Native  tree, 
of  the  natural  order  Coniferae,  so  called. 

Sharp  arrows  of  the  mighty  with  coals  of  juniper. 
—Psalms,  cxx.  4. 
Used  adjectivally. 

A  clyster  may  be  made  of  the  common  decoctions, 
or  of  mallows,  bay,  and  juniper  berries,  with  oil  of 
linseed. — Wiseman. 

Junk.  s.     [Chinese.] 

1.  Chinese  ship  so  called. 

America,  which  have  now  but  junks  and  canoes, 
abounded  then  in  tall  ships. — Bacon,  New  Atlantis. 

This  storm  forcing  a  Malabar  junk,  a  pirate,  in 
view  of  us;  whom  our  ordnance  could  not  reach. — 
Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of  some  Years'  Travels 
into  Africa  and  the  Great  Asia,  p.  41 . 

The  ship,  or  junk  (for  so  it  is  called,)  that  usually 
oes  from  Surat  to  Moha  is  of  an  exceeding  great 

urden  ;  some  of  them,  I  believe,  fourteen  or  fifteen 
hundred  tuns,  or  more;  but  those  huge  vessels  are 
very  ill  built.— Terry,  Voyage  to  the  Hast  Indies, 
p.  137:  1055. 

2.  Pieces  of  old  cable. 

3.  Salt  beef. 

So  while  they  cut  their  raw  suit  junks 
With  dainties  you'll  be  crammed. 

Marryatt,  Snarleyyow,  ch.  xii.  song. 
Junket,  s.    [spelt  -cafe ;  and  that,  in  respect 
to  the  etymology,  more  correctly,  being 
from  the  Italian,  giuncata.'] 
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[JURIDICAL 

1.  Sweetmeat. 

You  know,  there  wants  no  junkets  at  the  feast. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 

2.  Stolen  entertainment. 
Junket,  v.  n. 

1.  Feast  secretly;   make  entertainments  by 
stealth. 

Whatever  good  bits  you  can  pilfer  in  the  day,  save 
them  to  junket  with  your  fellow  servants  at  night. 
—Swift,  Advice  to  Servants. 

2.  Feast. 

Job's  children  junketed  and  feasted  together  often, 
but  the  reckoning  cost  them  dear  at  last.— South, 
Sermons. 

Junketing,  verbal  abs.     Feasting. 

The  apostle  would  have  no  revelling  or  junketing. 
— South,  Sermons. 

Junto,  s. 

1.  Congress  of  statesmen  ;  council. 

The  senate  [of  Venice]  consists  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  nobles,  one  half  of  whom  are  ordinary,  and 
the  other  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  the 
junta.— Drummond,  Travels,  p.  61. 

2.  Cabal;    kind  of  men  combined  in  any 
secret  design. 

The  juncto  had  run  to  the  length  of  their  line  ; 
that  is,  as  far  as  their  master  would  permit  them. — 
Qlanville,  Sermons,  p.  171. 

Would  men  have  spent  toilsome  days  and  watch- 
ful nights  in  the  laborious  quest  of  knowledge  pre- 
parative to  this  work,  at  length  come  and  dance 
attendance  for  approbation  upon  a  junto  of  petty 
tyrants,  acted  by  party  and  prejudice,  who  denied 
fitness  from  learning,  and  grace  from  morality  V — 
South,  Sermons. 

From  this  time  began  an  intrigue  between  his 
majesty  and  a  junto  of  ministers,  which  had  like  to 
have  ended  in  my  destruction.— Swift,  Gulliver's 
Travels. 

In  the  third  place,  the  Whigs  were  the  stronger 
party  in  Parliament.  The  general  election  of  1690, 
indeed,  had  not  been  favourable  to  them. . . .  Their 
organisation  was  not  indeed  so  perfect  as  it  after- 
wards became :  but  they  had  already  begun  to  look 
for  guidaiice  to  a  small  knot  of  distinguished  men, 
which  was  long  afterwards  widely  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Junto.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  parallel 
in  history,  ancient  or  modern,  to  the  authority 
exercised  by  this  council,  during  twenty  troubled 
years,  over  the  Whig  body.  The  men  who  acquired 
that  authority  in  the  days  of  William  and  Mary 
continued  to  possess  it.  without  interruption,  in 
office  and  out  of  office,  till  George  the  First  was  on 
the  throne. — Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  rx. 

Juppon.  s.  Both  this  and  juppa  are,  word 
for  word,  the  French  jupon  =  petticoat, 
imperfectly  Anglicized  and  used  with  a 
latitude  of  meaning. 

Some  wore  a  breastplate  and  a  light  juppon, 
Their  horses  clothed  with  rich  caparison. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  28. 
Little  men  in  red  or  blue  juppas. 

Breoint,  Saul  and  Samuel  at  Endor,  p.  378. 

Jura.  s.  Range  of  mountains  so  called,  or 
that  part  of  the  Alps  which  lies  between 
Burgundy  and  Switzerland.  As  such,  it  is 
a  proper  rather  than  a  common  name. 

Jurassic,  adj.  Relating  to  the  Jura  Alps ; 
specially  applied  in  Geology  to  the  strata 
there  predominant,  which  are  largely 
Oolitic. 

M.Agassiz  has  shown  that  all  these  embryonic 
characters  were  retained  in  many  of  the  extinct 
fishes  of  the  old  red  sandstone ;  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  caudal  fin  did  not  extend  in  any  fish 
beyond  the  heterocercal  stage  until  the  preparation 
of  the  earth's  surface  had  advanced  to  that  stage 
which  is  called  Jurassic  or  oolitic  in  geology. — Owen, 
Lectures  on  Comparative  Anatomy,  lect.  vi. 

Jurat.  *.  [N.Fr.  jurat  ;  Lat.  juratus  - 
sworn.]  Person  sworn,  or  under  the  respon- 
sibility of  an  oath. 

Witnesses  and  jurates,  which  shall  proceede  in 
the  tryall,  do  make  no  lesse  othe;  but  do  openly 
renounce  the  helpe  of  God  and  his  saintes,  and  the 
benefit  of  his  passyon,  if  they  saye  not  true,  as  far 
forth  as  they  know.— Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour, 
fol.  161.  b. 

(See  also  under  J  u  r  y.) 

Juratory,  adj.     Comprising  an  oath. 

A  contumacious  person  may  be  compelled  to  give 
juratory  caution '  ue  parendo  juri.'— Ayliffe,  Parer- 
gon  Juris  Canonici. 

Juridical,  adj.     [Lat.  dico  =  say.] 

1.  Acting  in  the  distribution  of  justice. 

All  discipline  is  not  legal,  that  is  to  say  juridical 
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but  some  is  personal,  some  economical,  and  some 
ecclesiastical. — Milton,  Colasterion. 

2.  Used  in  courts  of  justice. 

According  to  a,  juridical  account  and  legal  signi- 
fication, time  within  memory,  by  the  statute  ol 
Westminster,  was  settled  in  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  king  Richard  the  First. — Sir  M.  Hale, 
Common  Laic  of  England. 

Of  his  forensic  talents  no  records  remain,  beyond 
a  general  impression  of  the  accuracy  which  he 
showed  as  a  lawyer,  though  not  of  the  most  pro- 
found description ;  par  negotiis  neque  supra.  The 
fame  of  his  legal  arguments  in  Westminster  Hall  is 
not  of  that  species  which  at  once  rises  to  the  mind 
on  the  mention  of  Dunning's  name,  or  Wallace's,  the 
admirable  variety  and  fertility  of  whose  juridical 
resources  were  such  that '  their  points '  are  spoken 
of  to  this  day,  and  spoken  of  with  admiration. — 
Lord  Brougham,  Historical  Sketches  of  Statesmen 
of  the  Reign  of  George  III.,  Earl  Camden. 

Jurisconsult,  s.  [Lat.  juris,  gen.  sing,  of 
jus  +  consultus  =  person  consulted  on,  or 
person  skilled  in,  anything.]  One  who 
gives  his  opinion  in  cases  of  law. 

There  is  mention  made,  in  a  decision  of  the  juris- 
cousult  Javolemus,of  a  Britannick  fleet. — Arbuthnot, 
Tables  of  ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and,  Measures. 

Jurisdiction,  s.  [see  Jurisconsult ;  dic- 
tio  =  saying.] 

1.  Legal  authority ;  extent  of  power. 

You  wrought  to  be  a  legate ;  by  which  power 
You  maim'd  the  jurisdiction  of  all  bishops. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

Sometimes  the  practice  of  such  jurisdiction  may 

swerve  through  errour  even  in  the  very  best,  and 

for  other  respects,  where  less  integrity  is.— Hooker, 

Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

This  place  exempt 
From  Heaven's  high  jurisdiction. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  319. 
This  custom  in  a   popular  state,  of  impeaching 
particular  men,  may  seem  to,  be  nothing  else  but 
the  people's  chusing  to  exercise  their  own  juris- 
diction in  person. — titoift. 

2.  District  to  which  any  authority  extends. 
Juris  dictional.    adj.       Connected  with,   or 

relating  to,  jurisdiction;  according  to  legal 
authority. 

Anciently  there  were   no    appeals,  properly  so 

called,  or  jurisdictional,  in  the  church. — Barrow, 

Works,  i.  249. 

Jurisdictive.  adj.     Having  jurisdiction. 

That  jurisdictive  power  in  the  church. — Milton, 
Reiison  of  Church  Government  urged  against  Pre- 
lacii,  b.  ii. 

Jurisprudence,  s.  [see  Jurisconsult; 
prudentia  =  prudence  ;  prudens,  -entis  = 
prudent.]  Science  of  law. 

The  talents  of  Abelard  were  not  confined  to 
theology , jurisprudence,  philosophy,  and  the  thorny 
paths  of  scholasticism:  he  gave  proofs  of  a  lively 
genius,  by  many  poetical  performances. — J.  War- 
to.i.  Essay  on  the  Writings  and  Genius  of  Pope. 

Aristotle  himself  has  said,  speaking  of  the  laws  of 
his  own  country,  that  jurisprudence,  or  the  know- 
ledge of  those  laws,  is  the  principal  and  most  per- 
fect branch  of  ethics.— Sir  W.  Blackstone,  Commen- 
taries on  the  Laws  of  England. 

These  are  sufficient  examples  of  the  difference  be- 
tween our  Saxon  and  Norman  jurisprudence ;  butr 
the  distinct  character  of  the  two  will  strike  more 
forcibly  every  one  who  peruses  successively  the  laws 
published  by  Wilkins,  and  the  treatise  ascribed  to 
Glanville. ...  At  the  same  time  ...  no  evidence  at- 
tests any  sudden  and  radical  change  in  the  juris- 
prudence of  England.— Hallam,  View  of  the  State  of 
Europe  during  the  middle  Ages,  pt.  ii.  ch.  viii. 
Jurisprudent,  adj.  [Lat.  jurisprudens, 
-ei)tu.~\  Understanding  law. 

Puffendorff,  a  very  jurisprudent  author.—  West, 
Letter  to  Gray,  1738. 

Jurisprudent.  *.  One  versed  in  jurispru- 
dence. 

Even  under  the  Emperors,  Gaul  and  Spain  began 
to  furnish  Latin  poets  and  writers  :  for  a  short  time 
Rome  subdued  them  to  the  rules  of  her  own  gram- 
mar and  the  purer  usages  of  her  speech.  But  in  the 
next  century  Latin  letters,  excepting  only  among 
the  great  jurisprudents,  seem  almost  to  have  given 
place  to  Greek.— Milman,  History  of  Latin  Chris- 
tianity, b.xiv.  ch.  iii. 

Jurist.  s.  [Yr.juriste.']  One  who  professes 
the  study  or  practice  of  law. 

This  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  principles  of 
jurists. — Bacon. 

But  the  greatest  man  among  the  members  of  the 
Junto,  and,  in  some  respects,  the  greatest  man  of 
that  age,  was  the  Lord  Keeper  Somers.  He  was 
equally  eminent  as  a.  jurist  and  as  a  politician,  as  an 
orator  and  as  a  writer.— Mocaulay,  History  of  ling- 
land,  ch.  xx. 
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Juristic,  adj.  Having  a  juridical  character. 
The  Convention  Tribune,  which  has  paused  at 
such  sight,  commences  again,  droning  mere  juristic 
oratory.  But  out  of  doors  Paris  is  piping  ever 
higher.  Bull-voiced  St.-Huruge  is  heard;  and  the 
hysteric  eloquence  of  Mother  Duchess;  'Varlet, 
Apostle  of  Liberty,'  with  pike  and  red  cap,  flies 
hastily,  carrying  his  oratorical  folding-stool.— Car- 
lyle,  The  French  Revolution,  pt.  iii.  b.  ii.  ch.  vi. 

Juror,  s.     One  who  serves  on  a  jury. 

Were  the  jurors  picked  out  of  choice  men,  the 
evidence  will  be  as  deceitful  as  the  verdict.— Spen- 
ser, View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

I  shall  find  your  lordship  judge  and.  juror, 
You  are  so  merciful,  I  see  your  end, 
'Tis  my  undoing.         Sliakespear,  Henry  VIII.  v.  2. 

I  sing  no  harm,  good  sooth !  to  any  wight, 
Jiiror,  or  judge.  Donne. 

About  noon  the  jurors  went  together,  and  because 
they  could  not  agree,  they  were  shut  in.— Sir  J. 
Hayward. 

Jury.  s.     [N.Fr.  jw-ee.]     See  extract. 

The  jury,  passing  on  the  prisoner's  life, 
May  in  the  sworn  twelve  have  a  thief  or  two 
Guiltier  than  him  they  try. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  1. 

How  innocent  I  was, 
His  noble  jury  and  foul  cause  can  witness. 

Id.,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

Clodius  was  acquitted  by  a  corrupt  jury,  that  had 
palpably  taken  shares  of  money  before  they  gave 
up  their  verdict.— Bacon. 

Jury,  a  company  of  mtn,  as  twenty-four  or  twelve, 
sworn  to  deliver  a  truth  upon  such  evidence  as  shall 
be  delivered  them  touching  the  matter  in  question. 
There  be  three  manners  of  trials  in  England :  one 
by  parliament,  another  by  battle,  and  the  third  by 
assize  or  jury.  The  trial  by  assize,  by  the  action 
civil  or  criminal,  publick  or  private,  personal  or 
real,  is  referred  for  the  fact  to  a  jury,  and  as  they 
find  it,  so  passeth  the  judgement.  This  jury  is  used 
not  only  in  circuits  of  justices  errant,  but  also  in 
other  courts,  and  matters  of  office,  as  if  the  escheat- 
our  make  inquisition  in  anything  touching  his  office, 
lie  doth  it  by  a  jury  of  inquest :  if  the  coroner  in- 
quire how  a  subject  found  dead  came  to  his  end,  he 
useth  an  inquest :  the  justices  of  peace  in  their 
quarter-sessions,  the  sheriff  in  his  county  and  turn, 
the  bailiff  of  a  hundred,  the  steward  of  a  court-leet 
or  court-baron,  if  they  inquire  of  any  offence,  or  de- 
cide any  cause  between  party  and  party,  they  do  it 
by  the  same  manner :  so  that  where  it  is  said,  that 
all  things  be  triable  by  parliament,  battle,  or  assize, 
assize,  in  this  place,  is  taken  for  a  jury  or  inquest, 
impannelled  upon  any  cause  in  a  court  where  this 
kind  of  trial  is  used.  This  jury,  though  it  appertain 
to  most  courts  of  the  common  law,  yet  it  is  most  no- 
torious in  the  half-year  courts  of  the  justices  errants, 
commonly  called  the  great  assizes,  and  in  the  quar- 
ter-sessions, and  in  them  it  is  most  ordinarily  called 
a  jury,  and  that  in  civil  causes;  whereas  in  other 
courts  it  is  often  termed  an  inquest.  In  the  general 
assize,  there  are  usually  many  juries,  because  there 
be  store  of  causes,  both  civil  and  criminal,  com- 
monly to  be  tried,  whereof  one  is  called  the  grand 
jury,  and  the  rest  petit  juries.  The  grand  jury  con- 
sists ordinarily  of  twenty-four  grave  and  substantial 
gentlemen,  or  some  of  them  yeomen,  chosen  indif- 
ferently out  of  the  whole  shire  by  the  sheriff,  to 
consider  of  all  bills  of  indictment  preferred  to  the 
court;  which  they  do  either  approve  by  writing 
upon  them  these  words, '  billa  vera,'  or  disallow  by 
writing  '  ignoramus.'  Such  as  they  do  approve,  if 
they  touch  life  and  death,  are  farther  referred  to 
another  jury  to  be  considered  of,  because  the  case  is 
of  such  importance ;  but  others  of  lighter  moment 
are,  upon  their  allowance,  without  more  work,  lined 
by  the  bench,  except  the  party  traverse  the  indict- 
ment, or  challenge  it  for  insufficiency,  or  remove 
the  cause  to  a  higher  court  by  '  certiorari' ;  in  which 
two  former  cases  it  is  referred  to  another  jury,  and 
in  the  latter  transmitted  to  the  higher.  Those  that 
pass  upon  civil  causes  real,  are  all,  or  so  many  as 
.  can  conveniently  be  had,  of  the  same  hundred  where 
the  land  or  tenement  in  question  doth  lie,  and  four 
at  the  least ;  and  they,  upon  due  examination,  bring 
in  their  verdict  either  for  the  demandant  or  tenant : 
according  unto  which,  judgement  passeth  afterward 
in  the  court  where  the  cause  first  began  ;  and  the 
reason  hereof  is,  because  these  justices  of  assize  are, 
in  this  case,  for  the  ease  of  the  countries,  only  to 
take  the  verdict  of  the  jury  by  the  virtue  of  the 
writ  called  '  nisi  prius,'  and  so  return  it  to  the  court 
where  the  cause  is  depending.— Cowett. 

In  other  countries,  where  trial  by  jury  has  been 
long  practised  or  recently  introduced,  the  rule  of 
unanimity  has  not  been  followed,  and  the  verdict  of 
a  simple  majority,  or  some  other  proportion,  of  the 
jury  has  been  received.  According  to  the  law  of 
Scotland,  the  jury  in  criminal  cases  (except  that  of 
treason)  consists  of  fifteen,  and  they  decide  by  a 
simple  majority.  In  Jersey  and  Guernsey  the  Royal 
Court,  consisting  of  twelve  jurats,  also  decides  by  a 
simple  majority.  In  France,  before  the  Revolution 
of  18oO,  the  jury,  in  criminal  cases,  consisting  of 
twelve,  decided  in  the  same  manner ;  but,  by  an  al- 
teration made  in  1831,  a  majority  of  two-thirds,  or  of 
eight  to  four,  was  required. — Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  On 
the  Influence  of  Authority  in  Matters  of  Opinion, 
ch.vii. 
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It  had  been  a  prevailing  opinion  that  trial  by  jury 
may  be  referred  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  age,  and  com- 
mon tradition  has  ascribed  it  to  the  wisdom  of 
Alfred. ...  If  in  this  instance  we  do  not  feel  our- 
selves warranted  to  infer  the  existence  of  trial  by 
jury,  still  less  shall  we  find  even  an  analogy  to  it  in 
an  article  of  the  treaty  between  England  and  Wales, 
during  the  reign  of  Ethelred  II. ...  The  nearest  ap- 
proach to  a  regular  jury,  which  has  been  preserved 
in  our  scanty  memorials  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  age, 
occurs  in  the  history  of  the  Monastery  of  Ramsey. 
A  controversy  relating  to  lands  between  that  society 
and  a  certain  nobleman  was  brought  into  the  county- 
court  ;  when  each  party  was  heard  in  his  own  be- 
half. After  the  commencement,  probably  on  account 
of  the  length  and  difficulty  of  the  investigation,  it 
was  referred  by  the  court  to  thirty-six  thanes, 
equally  chosen  by  both  sides.  And  here  we  begin 
to  perceive  the  manner  in  which  those  tumultuous 
assemblies,  the  mixed  body  of  freeholders  in  their 
county-court,  slid  gradually  into  a  more  steady  and 
diligent  tribunal.  But  this  was  not  the  work  of  a 
single  age.— Hallam,  View  of  tlie  State  of  Europe 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  pt.  i.  ch.  viii. 

As  the  first  element  in  a  compound. 

It  was  urged  on  the  other  side  with  great  force, 
particularly  by  Mr.  Windham,  that  impartiality, 
though  the  first  duty  of  a  judge,  had  never  been 
reckoned  among  the  qualities  of  an  advocate  ;  that 
in  the  ordinary  administration  of  criminal  justice 
among  the  English,  the  aggrieved  party,  the  very  last 
person  who  ought  to  be  admitted  into  thejwrj/-box,  is 
the  prosecutor ;  that  what  was  wanted  in  a  manager 
was,  not  that  he  should  be  free  from  bias,  but  that 
he  should  be  able,  well  informed,  energetic,  and  ac- 
tive.— Macatilay,  Critical  and  Historical  Essays, 
Warren  Hastings. 

Juryman,  s.  Juror  ;  one  who  is  impannelled 
on  a  jury. 

No  judge  was  known,  upon  or  off  the  bench,  to 
use  the  least  insinuation,  that  might  affect  the.  in- 
terests of  any  one  single  juryman,  much  less  of  a 
whole  jury.— Swift. 

The  hungry  judges  soon  the  sentence  sign, 
And  wretches  hang  that  jurymen  may  dine. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  iii. 
Jurymast.  s.     See  extract. 

Jurymast  seems  to  be  properly  duree  mast, '  mat 
de  dur6e,'  a  mast  made  to  last  for  the  present  occa- 
sion. So  the  seamen  call  whatever  they  set  up  in 
the  room  of  a  mast  lost  in  a  fight,  or  by  a  storm ; 
being  some  great  yard  which  they  put  down  into 
the  step  of  that  lost  mast,  fastening  it  into  the  part- 
ners, and  fitting  to  it  the  mizzen  or  some  lesser  yard 
with  sails  and  ropes,  and  with  it  make  a  shift  to 
sail. — Harris. 

Just.  adj.     [Lat.  Justus."] 

1.  Upright;  incorrupt ;  equitable  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  justice. 

Take  it,  while  yet  'tis  praise,  before  my  rage, 
Unsafely  just,  break  loose  on  this  bad  age. 

Dryden. 

Men  are  commonly  so  just  to  virtue  and  goodness, 
as  to  praise  it  in  others,  even  when  they  do  not 
practise  it  themselves.— Archbishop  Tillotson. 

2.  Honest;    without   crime  in  dealing  with 
others. 

Just  balances,  just  weights,  and  a  just  ephah. — 
Leviticus,  xix. 

With  of. 

Just  o/thy  word,  in  every  thought  sincere, 
Who  knew  no  wish  but  what  the  world  might  hear. 
Pope,  Epitaph  on  the  Hon.  It.  Digby. 

3.  Exact ;  proper  ;  accurate. 

Boileau's  numbers  are  excellent,  his  expressions 
noble,  his  thoughts  just,  his  language  pure,  and  his 
sense  close.  —I)ryden. 

Once  on  a  time  La  Mancha's  knight,  they  say, 
A  certain  bard  encountering  on  the  way, 
Discours'd  in  terms  -A&just,  with  looks  as  sage, 
As  ere  could  Dennis  of  the  laws  o'  the  stage. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  pt.  ii. 

Though  the  syllogism  be  irregular,  yet  the  infer- 
ences are  just  and  true. —  \Vatts,  Logick. 

4.  Virtuous  ;  innocent ;  pure. 

How  should  man  be  just  with  God  ?—Job,  is..  2. 

A.  just  wan  falleth  seven  times  and  riseth.— Pro- 
verbs, xxiv.  15. 

Which  of  ye  will  be  mortal  to  redeem 
Man's  mortal  crime,  and  just  the  unjust  to  save  ? 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  214. 

5.  True  ;  not  forged. 

Crimes  were  laid  to  his  charge  too  many,  the  least 
whereof  being  just,  had  bereaved  him  of  estimation 
and  credit.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

(3.  Grounded  on  principles  of   ustice  ;  right- 
ful. 

Me  though  just  right  and  the  fixed  laws  of  Heaven 
Did  first  create  your  leader. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  18. 
7.  Equally  retributed. 

He   received   a  just  recompence   of   reward. — 
Hebrews,  ii.  2. 
Whose  damnation  is  just.— Romans,  iii.  8. 
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A°  Hesiod  sings,  spread  water  o'er  thy  fields,, 
And  a  moat  just  and  glad  increase  it  yields. 

Sir  J.  Denliam,  Of  Justice. 

8.  Complete  without  superfluity  or  defect. 

He  was  a  comely  personage,  a  little  above  just 
stnture,  well  and  straight  limbed,  but  slender. — 
Jin-Hi/,  1 1  ixlury  of  the  Reign  <tf' Henry  VII. 

9.  Regular ;  orderly. 

When  an 

The  war  shall  stand  ranged  in  its  just  array, 
And  dreadful  pomp,  then  will  I  think  on  thee. 

Addison. 

10.  Exactly  proportioned. 

The  prince  is  here  at  hand :  pleaseth  your  lord- 
ship 

To  meet  his  grace,  just  distance  'tween  our  armies  ? 
Shakcspear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  1. 

11.  Full;  of  full  dimensions. 

His  soldiers  had  skirmishes  with  the  Numidians, 
so  that  once  the  skirmish  was  like  to  have  come  to 
a  just  battle.— Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

Their  names  alone  would  make  a  just  volume. — 
Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  653. 

There  is  not  any  one  particular  above  mentioned, 
but  would  take  up  the  business  of  a  just  volume. — 
Sir  M.  Ihdf,  Origination  of  Mankind. 

There  seldom  appeared  a  just  army  in  the  civil 
wars.— Dutches*  of  Newcastle. 

Used  tubstantivally. 

Hi'  shall  be  recompensed  at  the  resurrection  of 
the  just. —Luke,  xiv.  14. 
Just.  adv. 
1.  Exactly;  nicely;  accurately. 

The  pod  Pan  guided  my  hand,  just  to  the  heart  of 
the  beast.— Sir  I'.  Siilm-i/. 

They  fro  about  to  make  us  believe  that  they  are 
just  of  the  same  opinion,  and  that  they  only  think 
such  ceremonies  are  not  to  be  used  when  they  are 
unprofitable,  or  when  as  good  or  better  may  be  es- 
tablished.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

There,  ev'ujttst  there  he  stood ;  and  as  she  spoke, 
Where  last  the  spectre  was,  she  cast  her  look. 

Dryden. 

A  few  understanding  him  right :  just  as  when  our 
Saviour  s;iid.  in  an  allegorical  sense,  Except  ye  eat 
the  flesh  of  the  son  of  man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye 
have  no  life  in  you. — Bentley. 

Tis  with  our  judgments  as  our  watches,  none 
Go  just  alike ;  yet  each  believes  his  own. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  i.  9. 

2.  Merely;  barely. 

It  is  the  humour  of  weak  and  trifling  men  to 
value  themselves  upon  just  nothing  at  all.— Sir  B. 
L' Estrange. 

The  Nereids  swam  before 
To  smooth  the  seas  ;  a  soft  Etesian  gale 
But  just  inspir'd  and  gently  swell'd  the  sail. 

Dryden. 

Give  me,  ye  gods,  the  product  of  one  field, 
That  so  I  neither  may  be  rich  nor  poor; 
And  having  just  enough,  not  covet  more.  Id. 

3.  Nearly  ;  almost ;  tantum  nan. 

Being  spent  with  age,  and  just  at  the  point  of 
death,  Democritui  called  for  loaves  of  new  bread  to 
be  brought,  and  with  the  steam  of  them  under  his 
nose  prolonged  his  Me.— Sir  W.  Temple. 
Just,  s.     Same  as  Joust. 

None  was  either  more  grateful  to  the  beholders, 
or  more  noble  in  itself,  than  justs,  both  with  sword 
and  laiincc.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 
What  news?  hold  those  justs  and  triumphs? 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  v.  2. 
Among  themselves  the  tourney  they  divide, 
In  equal  squadrons  rang'd  on  either  side  ; 
Then  turn  d  their  horses'  heads,  and  man  to  man. 
And  steed  to  steed  oppos'd,  th<i  justs  began. 

Dryden,  The,  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  288. 
Justice,  s.      \LvLt.jitstitia.~] 

1.  Principle  upon  which  we  give  to  every 
man  what  is  his  due. 

O  that  I  were  made  judge  in  the  land, ...  I  would 
do  him  justice.— 2  Samuel,  xv.  4. 

The  lung-becoming  graces, 
As  justice,  verity,  temp'rance,  stableness, 
I  have  no  relish  of  them. 

Sftakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

The  nature  and  office  of  justice  being  to  dispose 
the  mind  to  a  constant  and  perpetual  readiness  to 
render  to  every  man  his  due,  it  is  evident,  that  if 
gratitude  be  a  part  injustice,  it  must  be  conversant 
about  something  that  is  due  to  another.— Locke. 

2.  Vindictive  retribution ;   punishment :  (as 
opposed  to  mercy). 

He  executed  the  justice  of  the  Lord. — Deuter- 
onomy, xxxiii.  21. 

There  tore  is  judgment  far  from  us,  neither  doth 
justice  overtake  us.— Isaiah,  lix.  i). 

Examples  of  justice  must  be  made,  for  terror  to 
tome  ;  examples,  of  mercy,  lor  comfort  to  others.— 
Jiacn/i,  Ail  vice  to  Villiers. 

3.  Right ;  assertion  of  right. 

Draw  thy  sword, 

That  if  my  speech  offend  a  noble  heart, 
Iby  arm  may  do  thw  justice. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  v.  3. 


JUST 

Justice,  s.  [Low  "L&t.  justiciaries."]  One 
deputed  by  the  king  to  do  right  by  way  of 
judgement. 

And  thou,  Esdras, .  . .  ordain  judges  and  justices, 
that  they  may  judge  in  all  Syria.  —1  Esdras,  viii.  23. 

The  justices  of  peace  are  of  great  use  :  anciently 
they  were  conservators  of  the  peace  ;  these  are  the 
same,  saving  that  several  acts  of  parliament  have 
enlarged  their  jurisdiction. — liucon. 

^hn  justice 
In  fair  round  belly  with  good  capon  lin'd. 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  ii.  7. 

Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  is  a  lord  by  his  office, 
and  the  chief  of  the  rest ;  wherefore  he  is  also  called 
'  capitalis  justiciarius  Angliae.'  His  office  especially 
is  to  hear  and  determine  all  pleas  of  the  crown  ;  that 
is,  such  as  concern  offences  committed  against  the 
crown,  dignity,  and  peace  of  the  king :  as  treasons, 
felonies,  mayhems,  and  such  like  :  but  it  is  come  to 
pass,  that  he  with  his  assistants  heareth  all  personal 
actions,  and  real  also,  if  they  be  incident  to  any  per- 
sonal action  depending  before  them.  Justice  of 
the  Common  Pleas  is  a  iord  by  his  office,  and  is 
called  'dominus  Histiciarius  communium  placi- 
torum.'  He  with  nis  assistants  originally  did  hear 
and  determine  all  causes  at  the  common  law  ;  that 
is,  all  civil  causes  between  common  persons,  as  well 
personal  as  real ;  for  which  cause  it  was  called  the 
court  of  common  pleas,  in  opposition  to  the  pleas 
of.the  crown,  or  the  king's  pleas,  which  are  special, 
and  appertaining  to  him  only.  Justice  of  the  Forest 
is  a  lord  by  his  office,  and  hath  the  hearing  and  de- 
termining of  all  offences  within  the  king's  forest, 
committed  against  venison  or  vert :  of  these  there 
be  two,  whereof  the  one  hath  jurisdiction  overall 
the  forests  on  this  side  Trent,  and  the  other  of  all 
beyond.  Justices  of  Assize  are  such  as  were  wont, 
by  special  commission,  to  be  sent  into  this  or  that 
country  to  take  assizes;  the  ground  of  which  polity 
was  the  ease  of  the  subjects  :  for  whereas  Chi  se  ac- 
tions pass  always  by  jury,  so  many  men  might  not, 
without  great  hindrance,  be  brought  to  London: 
and  therefore  justices,  for  this  purpose,  were  by 
commission  particularly  authorized  and  sent  down 
to  them.  Justices  in  Eyre  are  so  termed  of  the 
French  '  erre,' '  iter.'  The  use  of  these,  in  ancient 
time,  was  to  send  them  with  commission  into  divers 
counties,  to  hear  such  causes  especially  as  were 
termed  the  pleas  of  the  crown,  and  therefore  I  must 
imagine  they  were  sent  abroad  for  the  ease  of  the 
subjects,  who  must. else  have  been  hurried  to  the 
King's  Bench,  if  the  cause  were  too  high  for  the 
country  court.  They  differed  from  the  justices  of 
Oyer  and  Terminer,  because  they  were  sent  upon 
some  one  or  few  especial  cases,  and  to  one  place ; 
whereas  the  justices  in  iyre  were  sent  through  the 
provinces  and  countries  of  the  land,  with  more  in- 
definite and  general  commission.  Justices  of  Gaol 
Delivery  are  such  as  are  sent  with  commission  to 
hear  and  determine  all  causes  appertaining  to 
such  as  for  any  offence  are  cast  into  gaol,  part  of 
whose  authority  is  to  punish  such  as  let  to  main- 
prise  those  prisoners  that  by  law  be  not  bailable. 
These  by  likelihood,  in  ancient  time,  were  sent  to 
countries  upon  several  occasions;  but  afterward 
justices  of  assize  were  likewise  authorized  to  this. 
Justices  of  Nisi  Prius  are  all  one  now-a-days  with 
justices  of  assize  ;  for  it  is  a  common  adjournment 
of  a  cause,  in  the  common  pleas,  to  put  it  off  to  such 
a  day ;  '  nisi  prius  justiciarii  venerint  ad  cas  partes 
ad  capiendas  assisas  ;'  and  upon  this  clause  of  ad- 
journment they  are  called  justices  of  nisi  prius,  as 
well  as  justices  of  assize,  by  reason  of  the  writ  or 
action  that  they  have  to  deal  in.  Justices  of  the 
Peace  are  they  that  are  appointed  by  the  king's 
commission,  with  others,  to  attend  the  peace  of  the 
country  where  they  dwell ;  of  whom  some,  upon 
especial  respect,  are  made  of  the  quorum,  because 
some  business  of  importance  may  not  be  dealt  in 
without  the  presence  of  them,  or  one  of  them.— 
Co  well. 

Cupid  himself  was  of  the  party 
And  showed  himself  sincere  and  hearty; 
For,  give  that  whipster  but  his  errand, 
He'll  take  my  lord  chief  justice"  warrant. 

Prior,  An  English  Padlock. 

It  is  probable  that,  in  the  age  next  after  the  Coil- 
quest,  few  causes  in  which  tho  crown  had  no  in- 
terest, were  carried  before  the  royal  tribunals ;  every 
man  finding  a  readier  course;  of  justice  in  the  manor 
or  county  to  which  he  belonged.  But,  by  degrees, 
this  supreme  jurisdiction  became  more  familiar; 
and,  as  it  seemed  less  liable  to  partiality  or  intimi- 
dation than  the  provincial  courts,  suitors  grew  will- 
ing to  submit  to  its  expensiveness  a,nd  inconveni- 
ence. .  .  .  But  because  few,  comparatively  speaking, 
could  have  recourse  to  so  distant  a  tribunal  as  the 
King's  Court,  and  perhaps  also  on  account  of  the 
attachment  which  the  English  felt  to  their  ancient 
right  of  trial  by  the  neighbouring  freeholders, 
Henry  II.  established  itinerant  justices,  to  decide 
civil  ;ui(l  criminal  pleas  within  each  county.— Hal- 
lam,  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  pt.  ii.  ch.  viii. 

Justice,  v.  a.     Administer  justice.     Rare. 

As  for  the  title  of  proscription,  wherein  the  em- 
perour  hath  been  Judge  and  party,  and  hat  \\justiced 
himself,  God  forbid  but  that  it  should  endure  an  ap- 
peal to  a  war. — Bacon. 

Whereas  one  Styward,  a  Scot,  was  apprehended 
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for  intending  to  poison  the  young  queen  of  Scots ; 
the  king  delivered  him  to  the  French  king,  to  be 
justified  by  him  at  his  pleasure.— Sir  J.  Hayward. 

Justice-able,  adj.     Liable  to  account  in  a 
court  of  justice.     Hare. 

Many  petty  kings  of  Gaul . . .  were  subject  to 
their  nobility,  and  justiciable  by  them. — Sir  J. 
Hayward,  Answer  to  Doleman,  ch.  iii :  1603. 

Justicer.  s.    Justice  in  the  sense  of  justici- 
ary.    Hare. 

With  what  fear  and  astonishment  did  the  repining 
offenders  look  upon  so  unexpected  a  justicer .'— 
— Bishop  Hall,  Contemplations,  b.  iv. 

He  was  a  singular  good  justicer ;  and  if  he  had 
not  died  in  the  second  year  of  his  government,  was 
the  likeliest  person  to  have  reformed  the  English 
colonies.— £«•  J.  Davies,  Discourse  of  the  State  of 
Ireland. 

Precelling  his  progenitors,  a  justicer  upright. 

Warner,  Albiim's  England,  x.  54. 

He  was  a  good  justicer.— Sir  J.  Harington,  Brief 
View  of  the  CJiurch  of  England,  p.  110. 
Justiciary,  s. 
1.  Administrator  of  justice. 

At  that  time  there  was  a  settled  court  for  the 
commonrpleas,  which  held  pleas  by  original  writ, 
which  writ  was  under  the  king's  '  teste '  when  he 
was  in  England ;  but  when  he  was  beyond  the  seas, 
it  was  under  the  '  teste'  of  the  justiciarius  Anglice, 
as  the  '  Custos  regni '  in  the  king's  absence.— Sir  M. 
Hale,  Common  Law,  1 17.  (Ord  MS.) 

The  civil  justiciary,  who  omitteth  the  perform- 
ance of  those  good  duties  which  the  law  requireth, 
is  in  a  damnable  condition.— Junius,  Sin  Stigma- 
tized, p.  465 :  1639. 

They  [the  clergy]  were  . . .  sometimes  sheriffs  of 
counties,  and  almost  constantly  the  justiciaries  of 
the  kingdom  [an.  1162].— Burke,  Abridgement  of 
English  History,  iii.  6. 

The  emperor  is  not  only  the  supreme  justiciary  in 
his  Gallic  and  German  realm ;  it  is  his  unquestioned 
right,  it  is  his  duty,  to  decide  between  the  pope  and 
his  rebellious  subjects — on  the  claims  of  popes  to 
their  throne.  Leo  III.  had  apparently  bestowed  the 
imperial  crown  on  Charlemagne,  had  re-created  the 
Western  Empire;  but  he  had  been  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  the  judicial  award  of  Charlemagne.  He  is 
again  a  suppliant  to  Louis  for  aid  against  the  Ro- 
mans and  must  submit  to  his  haughty  justice. — 
Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.v.  ch.  ii. 

For  the  third  or  fourth  time  the  pope  had  been 
compelled  to  retire  to  Reate.  Under  the  senator- 
ship  of  Luca  di  Sabelli,  the  senate  and  people  of 
Rome  had  advanced  new  pretensions,  which  tended 
to  revolutionise  the  whole  papal  dominions.  They 
had  demolished  part  of  the  Lateran  palace,  razed 
some  of  the  palaces  of  the  cardinals,  proclaimed 
their  open  defiance  of  the  pope's  governor,  the  Car- 
dinal Rainier.  They  had  sent  justiciaries,  into 
Tuscany  and  the  Sabine  country  to  receive  oaths  of 
allegiance  to  themselves,  and  to  exact  tribute. — 
Ibid.,  b.  x.  ch.iv. 

The  King's  Court . . .  was  composed  of  the  great 
officers:  the  chief  justiciary,  the  chancellor,  the 
constable,  marshal!,  chamberlain,  steward,  and 
treasurer,  with  any  others  whom  the  king  might 
appoint.  .  . .  The  Chief  Justiciary  was  the  greatest 
subject  in  England.  Besides  presiding  in  the  king's 
court,  and  in  the  exchequer,  he  was  originally  by 
virtue  of  his  office,  the  regent  of  the  kingdom  during 
the  absence  of  the  sovereign  ;  which,  till  the  loss  of 
Normandy,  occurred  very  frequently.  Writs  at  sjueh 
times,  rare  in  his  name,  were  tested  by  him.  The 
first  time  when  the  dignity  of  this  office  was  im- 
paired, was  at  the  death  of  John,  when  the  justi- 
ciary, Hubert  de  Burgh,  being  besieged  in  I)over 
Castle,  those  who  proclaimed  Henry  III.,  at  Glou- 
cester, constituted  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  governor 
of  the  king  and  kingdom,  Hubert  still  retaining  his 
office.  ...  In  1241,  the  Archbishop  of  York  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  regency  during  Henry's  absence  in 
Poitou,  without  the  title  of  justiciary.  Still,  the 
office  was  so  considerable  that  the  barons  who  met 
in  the  Oxford  Parliament  of  1258  insisted  that  the 
justiciary  should  be  annually  chosen  with  their  ap- 
probation. But  the  subsequent  successes  of  Henry 
prevented  this  being  established;  and  Edward  I. 
discontinued  the  office  altogether. — Hallam,  View 
of  the  State  of  Europe  during  tlie  Middle  Ages, 
pt.ii.  ch.viii. 

2.  One  who  boasts  the  justice  of  his  own  ac 
tion  ;  self-appointed  judge. 

The  devil  is  in  full  force  to  those  that  are  justi- 
ciaries, trusting  to  their  own  works,  or  in  the  liberty 
of  their  own  will. — Dering,  On  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  M.  8:  1576. 

I  believe  it  would  be  no  hard  matter  to  unravel, 
and  run  through,  most  of  the  pompous  austerities, 
an<l  fastings,  of  many  religious  operators  and  splen- 
did justiciaries. — South,  Sermons,  ix.  146. 

Justifiable,  adj.    Capable  of  being  justified  ; 
defensible  by  law  or  reason. 

Just  are  the  ways  of  God, 
And  justifiable  to  men. 

Milton,  Sri  in  son  Arjonistes,  293. 
Although  some  animals  in  the  water  do  carry  a 
justifiable  resemblance  to  some  at  land,  yet  are  the 
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major  part  which  bear  their  names  unlike.  —  Sir  T. 
Browne.  Vulgar  Errours. 

The  Whigs  were  on  principle  attached  to  the 
reigning  dynasty.  In  their  view  the  revolution  had 
been,  not  merely  necessary,  not  merely  justifiable, 
but  happy  and  glorious.  —  Macaulay,  History  of 
England,  ch.  xx. 

Justifiableness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Justifiable  ;  rectitude  ;  possibility  of 
being  fairly  defended. 

Men,  jealous  of  the  Justifiableness  of  their  doings 
before  God,  never  think  they  have  human  strength 
enough.—  Eikon  Basilike. 

Justifiably,  adv.  In  a  justifiable  manner  ; 
rightly  ;  so  as  to  be  supported  by  right  ;  de- 
fensibly. 

A  man  may  more  justifiably  throw  cross  and  pile 
for  his  opinions,  than  take  them  up  by  such  mea- 
sures.— Locke. 

Justification,  s. 

1.  Absolution. 

I  hope,  for  my  brother's  justification,  he  wrote 
this  but  as  an  essay  of  my  virtue.—  Shakespear, 
King  Lear,  i.  2. 

2.  Defence  ;  maintenance  ;  vindication  j  sup- 
port. 

Among  theological  arguments,  in  justification  of 
absolute  obedience,  was  one  of  a  singular  nature.  — 
Swift. 

In  such  righteousness 
To  them  by  faith  imputed,  they  may  find 
Justification  towards  God,  and  peace 
Of  conscience.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost.  xii.  294. 

'Tis  the  consummation  of  that  former  act  of  faith 
by  this  latter,  or  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul  and 
St.  James,  the  consummation  of  faith  by  charity 
and  good  works,  that  God  accepteth  in  Christ  to 
justification,  and  not  the  bare  aptness  of  faith  to 
bring  forth  works,  if  those  works,  by  the  fault  of 
a  rebellious  infidel,  will  not  be  brought  forth.— 
Hammond. 

Justifier.  s.  One  who  justifies  ;  one  who 
defends  or  absolves  ;  one  who  frees  from 
sin  by  pardon. 

That  he  might  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him 
which  believeth  in  Jesus.—  Romans,  iii.  26. 
Justify,  v.  a. 

1  .  Clear  from  imputed  guilt  ;  absolve  from 
an  accusation. 

How  then  can  man  be  justified  with  God  ?  Or  how 
can  he  be  clean  that  is  born  of  a  woman  ?—Job, 
xxv.  4. 

There  is  an  exquisite  subtilty,  and  the  same  is  un- 
just :  .  .  .  and  there  is  a  wise  man  that  justifieth  in 
jddsement.  —  Ecclesiasticus,  xix.  25. 

They  say,  behold  a  man  gluttonous  and  a  wine- 
bibber,  a  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners;  but 
wisdom  is  justified  of  her  children.  —  Matthew,  xi.  19. 

The  law  hath  judg'd  thee,  Eleanor  ; 
I  cannot  justify  whom  law  condemns. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  ii.  3. 

You're  neither  justify'  d,  nor  yet  accus'd. 

Dryden. 

Sins  may  be  forgiven  through  repentance,  but  no 
act  or  wit  of  man  will  ever  justify  them.  —  Bishop 
Sherlock. 

cl.  Maintain  ;  defend  ;  vindicate. 

When  we  began  in  courteous  manner  to  lay  his 
unkindness  unto  him,  he  seeing  himself  confronted 
by  so  many,  like  a  resolute  orator,  went  not  to  de- 
nial, but  to  justify  his  cruel  falsehood.  —  Sir  P. 
Sidiiey. 

\V  hat  she  did,  whatever  in  itself, 
Her  doing  seem'd  to  justify  the  deed. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  141. 
My  unwilling  flight  the  gods  inforce, 
And  that  must  justify  our  sad  divorce. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Passion  of  Dido. 
Yet  still  thy  fools  shall  stand  in  thy  defence, 
And  justify  their  author's  want  of  sense. 

Dryden,  Macflecnoe,  155. 

Let  others  justify  their  missions  as  they  can,  we 
are  sure  we  can  justify  that  of  our  fathers  by  an  un- 
interrupted succession.—  Bishop  Atterbury. 

3.  Free  from  past  sin  by  pardon. 

By  him   all  that   believe  are  justified  from  all 
things,  from  which  ye  could  not  be  justified  by  the 
law  of  Moses.—  Acts,  xiii.  39. 
24 
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Justle.  v.  n.  Encounter  ;  clash  ;  rush  against 
each  other ;  Jostle. 

While  injury  of  chance 
Puts  back  leave  taking,  justles  roughly  by 
All  time  of  pause,  rudely  beguiles  our  lips 
Of  all  rejoindure. 

SJtakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  4. 
The  chariots  shall  rage  in  the  streets,  they  shall 
juslle  one  against  another  in  the  broad  ways.— 
Nahum,  ii.  4. 

Not  one  starry  spark, 
But  gods  meet  gods,  and  justle  in  the  dark.        Lee. 

When  elephant  'gainst  elephant  did  rear 
His  trunk,  and  castles  justled  in  the  air, 
My  sword  thy  way  to  victory  had  shewn.     Dryden. 

The  more  remote  run  stumbling  with  their  fear, 
And,  in  the  dark,  tuva.  justle  as  they  meet. 

Id.,  Annus  Mirabilis,  ccxxvii. 
Courtiers  therefore  justle  for  a  grant ; 
And,  when  they  break  their  friendship,  plead  their 
want.  Id.,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  i.  34*5. 

I  thought  the  dean  had  been  too  proud 
To  justle  here  among  the  crowd.  Swift. 

Justle.  v.  a.      Push ;  drive ;  force  by  rush- 
ing against :  (with  out  or  off). 

Many  excellent  strains  have  been  justled  off  by 
their  intrusions. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

The  surly  commons  shall  respect  deny, 
And  justle  peerage  out  with  property.          Dryden. 

Absent  good,  though  thought  on,  not  making  any 
part  of  unhappiness  in  its  absence,  is  justled  out, 
to  make  way  for  the  removal  of  those  uneasinesses 
we  feel. — Locke. 

We  justled  one  another  out,  and  disputed  the 
post  for  a  great  while. — Addison,  Guardian. 

Justle.  s.    Shock ;  slight  encounter. 

Every  little  justle, 
Which  is  but  the  ninth  part  of  a  sound  thump. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Nice  Valour. 
All  such  as  have  been  aggrieved  by  any  ambi- 
guous expression,  accidental  justle,  or  unkind  re- 
partee.— Tatter,  no.  250. 

Justling-.  part.  adj.     Colliding. 

Argo  pass'd 
Through  Bosporus,  betwixt  ttiejustliny  rocks. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  1017. 

Justling-.  verbal  abs.    Collision  ;  shock ;  act 
of  rushing  against  each  other. 

Was  there  not  one  who  had  set  bars  and  doors  to 
it,  and  said,  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  but  no  far- 
ther, and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed, 
then  might  we  well  expect  such  vicissitudes,  such 
justlings,  and  clashings,  in  nature. —  Woodward, 
Essay  towards  a  Natural  History  of  the  Earth. 

Justly,  adv.    In  a  just  manner. 

1.  Uprightly;  honestly;  in  a  just  manner. 

Nothing  can  justly  be  despised  that  cannot  justly 
be  blamed ;  where  there  is  no  choice,  there  can  be 
no  blame. — South,  Sermons. 

2.  Properly ;  exactly ;  accurately. 

Their  artful  hands  instruct  the  lute  to  sound, 
Their  feet  assist  their  hands,  and  justly  beat  the 
ground.  Dryden. 

Justness,  s.     Attribute  suggested  by  Just. 

1.  Justice;   reasonableness;    equity:    (just- 
ness is  properly  applied  to  things  ;  andjw-v- 
tice  to  persons ;  though  we  now  say  the 
justice  of  a  cause,  as  well  as  of  a  judge). 

It  maketh  unto  the  right  of  the  war  against  him, 
whose  success  useth  commonly  to  be  according  to 
the  justness  of  the  cause  for  which  it  is  made. — 
Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

2.  Accuracy ;  exactness  ;  propriety. 

I  value  the  satisfaction  I  had  in  seeing  it  repre- 
sented with  all  the  justness  and  gracefulness  of  ac- 
tion.— Dryden. 

I  appeal  to  the  people,  was  the  usual  saying  of  a 
very  excellent  dramatic  poet,  when  he  had  any  dis- 
pute with  particular  persons  about  the  justness  and 
regularity  of  his  productions.— Addison,  Guardian. 
Jut.  v.  n. 

I .  Push  or  shoot  into  prominences ;    come 
out  beyond  the  main  bulk. 

Insulting  tyranny  begins  to  jut 
Upon  the  innocent  and  aweless  throne. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  ii.  4. 
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2.  Run  against ;  but. 

Oft  the  ram 

And  jutting  steer  drive  their  entangling  horns 
Through  the  frail  meshes. 

Mason,  English  Garden,  b.  ii. 

Jut- window,   s.      Window  jutting  from  a 
building. 

I  fancied  her  like  the  front  of  her  father's  hall ; 
her  eyes  were  the  two  jut  windows,  and  her  mouth 
the  great  floor. — Congreve. 

Jute.  s.     [Indian.]     See  extract. 

The  fibrous  liber  of  the  European  Tiliae  furnish 
the  well-known  Russian  Bast  or  Bass  ;  various  spe- 
cies of  Corchorus  furnish  fibres  in  India,  especially 
Corchorus  capsularis,  which  affords  jute,  a  fibre  very 
extensively  substituted  for  hemp.  —  Henfrey,  Ele- 
mentary Course  of  Botany,  p.  248. 
Jutting:,  part.  adj. 

1.  Prominent. 

Broke  by  the  jutting  land  on  either  side ; 
In  double  streams  the  briny  waters  glide.    Dryden. 

2.  Jaunty. 

Then  with  a  self-complacent  jutting  air, 
It  smiled,  it  smirked,  it  wriggled  to  the  chair. 

Churchill,  The  Rosciad. 
Jutty.  v.  a.     Shoot  out  beyond  anything. 

Then  lend  the  eye  a  terrible  aspect ; 
Let  it  pry  through  the  portage  of  the  head 
Like  the  brass  cannon,  let  the  brow  o'erwhelm  it. 
As  fearfully,  as  doth  a  galled  rock 
O'erhang  and  jutty  his  confounded  base, 
Swill'd  with  the  wild  and  wasteful  ocean. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iii.  1. 
Jutty.  s. 

1.  Part  of  a  building  which  shoots  forward 
beyond  the  rest. 

No  jutty,  frieze,  buttress, 
Nor  coigne  of  vantage.       Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  6. 

2.  Kind  of  pier,  or  mole,  projected  into  the 
sea. 

Maintenance  of  piers,  jutt-ies,  walles,  and  bankes, 
against  the  rages  of  the  sea.— Acts  of  Parliament, 
1  Edward  I.  c.  iv. 

Juvenile,  adj.     [Lat.  juvenilis,  fromjuvenis 
=  young.]     Young  ;  youthful. 

Learning  hath  its  infancy  when  it  is  almost  child- 
ish ;  then  its  youth,  when  it  is  luxuriant  and  ju- 
venile; then  its  strength  of  years  when  it  is  solid: 
and  lastly,  its  old  age,  when  it  waxeth  dry  and  ex- 
haust.— Bacon,  Essays. 

Juvenility,  s. 

.1.  Youthfulness. 

The  restauration  of  grey  hairs  to  juvenility,  and 
renewing  exhausted  marrow,  may  be  effected  with- 
out a  miracle. — Glanville. 

2.  Light  and  careless  manner. 

Customary   strains   and   abstracted  juvenilities 
have  made  it  difficult  to  commend  and  speak  credi- 
bly in  dedications. — Glanville. 
Juxtaposition,     s.      [Lat.  juxta  =  near    to, 
alongside  of.]     Apposition  ;  act  of  placing 
together ;   state  of  being  placed  by  each 
other. 

Nor  can  it  be  a  difference  that  the  parts  of  solid 
bodies  are  held  together  by  hooks,  since  the  co- 
herence of  these  will  be  of  difficult  conception ;  and 
we  must  either  suppose  an  inlinite  number  of  them 
holding  together,  or  at  last  come  to  parts  that  are 
united  by  a  mere  juxtaposition. — Glanville. 

By  the  abduction  and  juxtaposition  of  parallels, 
universally  gleaned  both  from  his  poetry  and  prose, 
to  ascertain  his  favourite  words. — T.  Warton,  Pre- 
face to  Milton's  Smaller  Poems. 

The  man  who  first  invented  the  word '  above, 
must  not  only  have  distinguished,  in  some  measure, 
the  relation  of '  superiority '  from  the  objects  which 
were  so  related,  but  he  must  also  have  distinguished 
this  relation  from  other  relations,  such  as,  from  the 
relation  of  '  inferiority '  denoted  by  the  word  '  be- 
low,' from  the  relation  of  juxtaposition,  expressed 
by  the  word  '  beside,'  and  the  like.— Adam  Smith, 
Essay  on  the  Formation  of  Language. 

Jymjams.  s.    Gewgaw  ;  trifle. 

A  thousand  jymjams  and  toyes  have  they  in  their 
chambers. — Nash,  Pierce  Penniless :  15i)2,  (Nares 
by  H.  &  W.) 
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KABOB.  s.  [Persian  kibaub.  As  the  ordi- 
nary spelling  is  uncertain  (kebob,  cabob, 
and  kabob),  this  might  be  adopted.  The 
meaning  is  meat  dressed  with  spices  and 
savory  herbs.  One  of  the  oriental  kabobs  is 
kibaub-i-kitay  =  Chinese  kabob,  indicating 
the  foreign  origin  of  at  least  one  of  its 
varieties.]  Meat,  generally  a  neck  or  loin 
of  mutton,  with  the  meat  partially  sepa- 
rated from  the  bones,  and  dressed  with 
savoury  herbs  and  sauce. 

Kabob.  v.  a.     Dress  as  a  kabob. 

Kabobbed.  part.  adj.  Dressed  savory  as  a 
kabob. 

It  may  be  natural,  master  Cook  ;  "but,  Lord  bless 
you,  the  genteel  feel  of  your  tip-top  folks  is  no 
more  like  nature  than  one  of  your  fine  kabobbed 
fricassees  is  to  plain  roast  and  taties.  —  Morton, 
Secrets  worth  knowing,  i.  1. 
Kaak.  v.  n.  Caw. 

Crowes  in  hungry  shoals  do  light 
On  new-sown  lands,  where  stalking  bolt  upright, 
As  black  as  jet,  they  jet  about,  and  feed 
On  wheat  or  rye,  or  other  kind  of  seed, 
Kaaking  so  loud,  that  hardly  can  the  steer 
The  whistling  good-man's  guiding  language  hear. 

Sylvester,  Translation  of  Du  Bartas  :  1553. 

(Ord  MS.) 

Kaiser,  s.  [German,  from  Caesar;  see 
Czar.]  Imperial  title  of  the  emperor  of 
Austria  :  (a  proper,  rather  than  a  common 
name;  '•King  and  Kaiser*  is  a  common 
alliteration). 

Kale.  s.  [German,  kohl.']  Cabbage.  Applied 
with  the  same  latitude  as  that  word  to  cole- 
worts.  The  word  in  this  sense  is  Scotch, 
and  provincial  rather  than  English,  though, 
as  far  as  the  etymology  is  concerned,  it  is 
a  more  truly  English  word  than  Cabbage. 
As  a  Scotch  word,  too,  it  is  generally  spelt 
Kail. 

I  was  told  at  Aberdeen  that  the  people  learned 
from  Cromwell's  soldiers  to  make  shoes  and  to 
plant  kail.  —  Johnson,  Journey  to  tlie  Western 
Islands  of  Scotland. 

It  is  as  an  element,  however,  in  the  com- 
pounds co/e-wort  and  sea-kale  that  it  is 
most  used  as  an  English  word. 

Under  these  conditions  they  [the  Cruciferse  under 
cultivation]  become  valuable  esculents,  either  in 
their  roots,  as  the  turnip,  their  stem  and  leaf  stalks, 
as  sea-A-afe,  and  their  stein,  leaves,  or  undeveloped 
inflorescence,  as  kohl-rabi,  cabbages,  greens,  kales, 
&c.,  in  all  their  varieties,  and  cauliflower  and  broc- 
coli ;  all  apparently  derived  from  Brassica  oleracea, 
by  cultivation.  —  Henfrey,  Elementary  Course  of 
Botany,  p.  236. 

Kaleidoscope,  s.     [Gr.  icaXoi'  ti5oc  =  beauti- 
ful  appearance  +  <rico7rtw  =  see.    A  word  of 
recent  coinage.]    Scientific  toy,  invented  by 
Sir  David  Brewster,  which,  by  means  of 
small  mirrors  at  the  end  of  a  cylinder, 
multiplies  any  single  object  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  give  a  symmetrical  repetition  of  it. 
If  I  show  you  that  such  an  event  or  reign  was  an 
obliquity  to  the  right  hand,  and  how  produced,  and 
such  other  event  or  reign  a  deviation  to  the  left,  and 
whence  originating,— that  the  growth  was  stopped 
here,  accelerated  there,— that  such  a  tendency  is, 
and  always  has  been,  corroborative,  and  such  other 
tendency  destructive,  of  the  main  progress  of  the 
idea  towards  realization  ; — if  this  idea,  not  only  like 
a  kaleidoscope,  shall  reduce  all  the  miscellaneous 
fragments    into    order,    but    shall    also    minister 
strength,  and  knowledge,  and   light  to  the  true 
patriot  and  statesman  for  working  out  the  bright 
thought,  and  bringing  the  glorious  embryo  to  a  per- 
fect birth;— then,  I  think,  I  have  a  right  to  say  that 
the  idea  which  led  to  this  is  not  only  true,  but  the 
truth,  the  only  truth.— Coleridge,  Table  Talk. 

\vhen  I  look  at  a  candle  through  a  multiplying 

glass,  I  see  what  seems  a  dozen  candles  instead  of 

one  :  and  if  the  real  circumstances  of  the  case  were 

skilfully  disguised,  1  might  suppose  that  there  were 
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really  that  number ;  there  would  be  what  is  called 
an  optical  deception.  In  the  kaleidoscope  there 
really  is  that  deception :  when  I  look  through  the  in- 
strument, instead  of  what  is  actually  there,  namely, 
a  casual  arrangement  of  coloured  fragments,  the  ap- 
pearance presented  is  that  of  the  same  combination 
several  times  repeated  in  symmetrical  arrangement 
round  a  point.  The  delusion  is  of  course  effected  by 
giving  me  the  same  sensations,  which  I  should  have 
had  if  such  a  symmetrical  combination  had  really 
been  presented  to  me. — J.  8.  Mill,  System  of  Logic. 
It  was  all  broken  and  disjointed, .  .  .  but  the  frag- 
ments were  like  the  jewelled  speeches  of  Congreve, 
only  shaken  from  their  setting.  There  was  some- 
times even  a  vein  of  crazy  logic  running  through 
them,  associating  things  essentially  most  dissimilar, 
but  connecting  them  by  a  verbal  association  in 
strange  order.  As  a  mere  physical  instance  of  de- 
ranged intellect,  this  condition  was,  I  believe,  extra- 
ordinary ;  it  was  as  if  the  finest  elements  of  mind 
had  been  shaken  into  fantastic  combinations  like 
those  of  a  kaleidoscope. — Talfourd,  Memorials  of 
Lamb,  Mary  Lamb. 

A  literary  gentleman  of  some  position,  died  at  the 
age  of  fifty-nine,  of  white  ramollissement  of  the 
brain,  complicated  with  epilepsy.  For  many  years 
previously  to  his  death  his  mind  had  become  mani- 
festly impaired.  He  complained  of  a  loss  of  mental 
power,  but  with  these  symptoms,  the  memory,  for  a 
time,  exhibited  no  obvious  sign  of  actual  failure.  It 
soon,  however,  became  much  confused.  He  was  in 
the  habit,  for  some  period  previously  to  the  develop- 
ment of  serious  head  symptoms,  of  comparing  his 
mind  to  &  kaleidoscope  I—Forbes  Window,  Obscure 
Diseases  oftlie  Brain  and  Mind,  ch.  xiv. 

Xalendar.     See  Calendar. 

Kalender.  s.     Calender.     See  Caloyer. 

Kali.  s.  In  Chemistry.  Plant  so  called,  the 
ashes  of  which  were  first  used  as  an  Al- 
kali; potash.  See  next  entry. 

The  ashes  of  the  weed  kali  are  sold  to  the  Vene- 
tians for  their  glass  works. — Bacon. 

Xalium.  s.  In  Chemistry.  Potassium, 
of  which  it  is  the  German  equivalent. 

The  Arabs  gave  this  name  to  a  plant  which  grows 
near  the  sea-shore,  now  known  under  the  name  of 
Salsola  soda,  and  from  whose  ashes  they  extracted  a 
substance  which  they  named  alkali,  for  making 
soap.  The  term  kali  is  used  by  the  German  chemists 
to  denote  caustic  potash,  and  kahum  its  metallic 
basis ;  instead  of  our  potassa  and  potassium,  of  pre- 
posterous pedigree,  being  derived  from  the  word 
pot  ashes,  that  is,  ashes  prepared  in  a  pot. — Ure, 
Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Kalmia.  s.  \_Kalm,  botanist  so  named.]  Plant 
so  called,  of  the  natural  order  Ericaceae. 

Others  of  this  class  [the  Ericaceae]  are  dangerous 
. . .  poisons,  and  this  extends  to  the  foliage  of  such 
kinds,  especially  species  of  Rhododendron  Azalea, 
Andromeda,  Kalmia. — Henfrey,  Elementary  Course 
of  Botany,  p.  327. 

Kaloyer.     See  Caloyer. 
icani.     See  Cam. 

Kangaroo,  s.  [Australian.]  Marsupial  ani- 
mal so  called. 

This  animal  is  called  by  the  natives  kangaroo  — 
Hawkesworth,  Collection  of  Voyages. 

The  most  common  posture  of  the  kangaroo  is 
often  termed  the  '  erect ; '  yet  the  conditions  of  this 
posture  are  very  different  from  those  in  the  human 
subject.  The  trunk,  instead  of  resting  upright  on 
two  nearly  vertical  pillars,  is  here  swung  upon  the 
femora  as  upon  two  springs,  and  the  trunk  is  propped 
up  behind  by  the  long  and  powerful  tail.  In  man 
the  massive  and  expanded  muscles  which  find 
their  attachment  in  the  broad  bones  of  the  pelvis, 
especially  at  the  posterior  part,  are  the  chief  powers 
in  maintaining  the  erect  posture.  But  iu  the  kan- 
garoo the  Glutaei  offer  no  corresponding  predomi- 
nance of  size. . . .  The  chief  modifications  of  the  mus- 
cular system  in  relation  to  the  erect  position  of  the 
trunk  in  the  kangaroo  are  met  with  on  the  anterior 
part  of  the  base  of  the  spinal  column.  The  Psose 
parvse,  for  example,  present  proportions  the  reverse 
of  those  that  suggested  their  name  in  huuian 
anatomy. — Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,  §  11)5. 

Kangaroo-grass,  s.  [two  words.]  See  extract. 

Anthisteria  nustralis  is  the  kangaroo-f/rass  of 
Australia. — Henfrey,  Elementary  Course  of  Botany, 
p.  4-2(i. 

Kaolin,  s.     See  extract. 

Kaolin  is  a  term  applied  to  a  clay  resulting  from 
the  decomposition  of  feldspar.  In  the  formation  of 
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kaolin,  the  principal  change  consists  in  the  removal 
of  the  alkali  of  the  feldspar  with  part  of  the  silica , 
and  the  addition  of  water. . .  .  The  name  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Chinese  Kaulinc/,  meaning  High- 
ridge,  the  name  of  a  hill  near  Jauchau  Fu,  where 
this  mineral  is  obtained.  The  petuntze  of  the  Chinese, 
with  which  the  kaolin  is  mixed  in  China,  for  the 
manufacture  of  porcelain,  is  a  quartzose  feldspathic 
rock,  consisting  mainly  of  quartz. — Dana,  System 
of  Mineralogy. 

Kara,  s.  [Polynesian.]  Intoxicating  drink 
so  called.  See  extract. 

Macropiper  Methysticum,  the  Ava  or  Kava  of  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  has  powerful  narcotic  properties. 
— Henfrey,  Elementary  Course  of  Botany. 

Kaw.     See  Caw. 

Kay.  s.  Name  of  the  eleventh  letter  in  the 
alphabet.  For  certain  preliminary  remarks 
upon  the  use  or  non-use  of  this  letter  in 
English,  see  Gee.  Being,  except  in  a  few 
words,  foreign  to  the  Latin  alphabet,  k  is, 
in  some  of  the  languages  upon  which  the 
Latin  has  had  influence,  wholly  rejected, 
and  in  some  but  partially  and  exception- 
ally adopted.  This  is  how  it  is  treated  in 
our  own.  See  remarks  under  Ale  aid. 

The  rule  that  carries  us  farthest  is  that 
k  is  used  only  when  c  would  run  the  risk 
of  being  sounded  as  s.  Spell  king  with  a 
c  (cing)  and  it  may  be  sounded  sing. 

The  chief  instances  that  traverse  this 
are  words  like  pick,  stick,  &c.  '  The  Eng- 
lish,' writes  Johnson,  '  never  use  c  at  the 
end  of  a  word.'  Yet  at  the  end  of  a  word 
c  would  run  no  risk  of  being  sounded  as  *. 
Two  facts,  however,  explain  this  apparent 
anomaly : 

1.  As  c  has  one  sound  when  followed  by 
one  letter,  and  another  when  followed  by 
another,  it  is  an  element  in  a  combination 
rather  than  a  separate  and  self-subsisting 
letter;  in  other  words,  c  followed  by  nothing 
is  nothing.     This  is  one  reason  against  its 
being  final. 

2.  Though  c  in  certain  cases,  tenses,  or 
persons,  is  final,  it  may  in  others  be  not 
only  medial,  but  followed  by  i,  or  e,  vowels 
which  would  engender  the  risk  of  its  being 
sounded  as  s.    Add  -ing  to  stic-,  and  such 
is  actually  the  case,  stic-ing  being  the  result. 

The  rule,  however,  as  laid  down  by 
Johnson,  is  gradually  becoming  abated ; 
the  most  important  class  of  words  in  which 
it  is  neglected  being  the  derivatives  from 
the  Greek  adjective  in  -i«m  ;  as  botanic. 
Few  words  were  more  disfigured  by  the 
old  spelling  (botanich)  than  these ;  and 
few  words  are,  at  present,  more  generally 
spelt  with  a  c  only.  It  is  probable  that 
between  the  two  prejudices  (the  one  against 
the  final  c,  and  the  other  against  the  com- 
bination ck),  the  half  Latin,  half  Greek, 
form  in  -ai  (botanical)  has  been  unduly 
encouraged.  Next  come  certain  proper 
names.  When  these  consist  of  more  than 
one  syllable,  and  are  of  German  origin,  the 
final  k  is  often,  though  not  always,  omitted; 
e.g.  Frederic,  Theodoric,  for  Frederick, 
TheodoricA.  The  change  here,  however, 
is  uncertain,  because  in  proper  names  every 
one  can  spell  his  own  as  he  likes. 

The  editor  has  not  hesitated  to  call  this 
eschewal  of  k  a  prejudice.  It  is  one,  how- 
ever, which  is  slowly  giving  way.  It  has 
shown  itself  mischievous  in  certain  words 
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derived  from  the  Greek,  where  the  combi- 
nation in. the  original  was  aKt-.  The  k 
being  rendered  by  c,  ddia/rowr,  and  vKnr- 
TIKOC,  have  first  been  spelt  ascetic  and 
sceptic,  and,  next,  been  sounded  assetic  and 
septic.  With  these  words,  however,  the 
evil  has  been  partially  remedied.  Sceptre, 
however,  from  cncjjTrrpov  has  irrecoverably 
become  septer.  Again,  in  words  from  the 
Oriental  languages,  when  k  is  guttural, 
and  when  it  is  thought  necessary  to  indi- 
cate this  gutturality  by  the  spelling,  the 
combination  kh  is  almost  indispensable;  in- 
asmuch as  ch  would  run  the  chance  of  being 
sounded  as  the  ch  in  chest ;  i.  e.  as  tsh.  In 
the  French,  the  effect  of  this  complication 
is  manifest.  In  the  two  Eastern  languages 
with  which  the  Frenchman  has  most  to  do, 
the  Arabic  and  the  Berber,  the  guttural 
k  is  common.  But  k,  in  French,  is  want- 
ing ;  and  ch,  in  French,  is  sounded  as  sh. 
Kayles.  s.  pi.  [Fr.  quilles.~\  Ninepins. 

The  residue  of  the  time  they  wear  out  at  coits, 
tcayles,  or  the  like  idle  exercises. — Carew,  Survey  of 
Cornwall. 

Spelt  with  -ee-. 

And  now  at  keels  they  try  a  harmless  chance, 
And  now  their  cur  they  teach  to  fetch  and  dance. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

3Cebber.  s.    [see  Kipper.]    Rejected  sheep. 
Kebbers  or  cullers  drawn  out  of  a  flock  of  sheep. — 
Nnmenclator.   (Nares  by  H.  and  \V.) 
Keck.    v.  n.     [root  of  Lat.  caco.]     Heave 
the  stomach ;  retch. 

All  those  diets  do  dry  up  humours  and  rheums, 
•which  they  first  attenuate,  and  while  the  humour  is 
attenuated  it  troubleth  the  body  a  great  deal  more ; 
and  therefore  patients  must  not  keck  at  them  at 
the  first. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  His- 
tory. 

The  faction — is  it  not  notorious? — 
Keck  at  the  memory  of  glorious.  Swift. 

Kecksy.  s.    See  Kex. 

Nothing  teems 

But  hateful  docks,  rough  thistles,  kecksies,  burs, 
Losing  both  beauty  and  utility. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  v.  2. 

Kecky.  adj.    Resembling,  having  the  cha- 
racter, of  a  kex :  (better  Kecksy). 

An  Indian  sceptre,  made  of  a  sort  of  cane,  with- 
out any  joint,  and  perfectly  round,  consisteth  of 
hard  and  blackish  cylinders,  mixed  with  a  soft  kecky 
body ;  so  as  at  the  end  cut  transversely,  it  looks  as  a 
bundle  of  wires. — Grew. 

Kedge.  v.  a.    Use  anchor  as  a  Kedger. 
Kedge.  s.     See  Kedger. 
Sedge-anchor,  s.     See  next  entry. 

We  then  carried  out  the  kedge-anchor,  in  order  to 

warp  into  the  harbour.— Cook,  First  Voyage,  b.  i. 

ch.  xx.    (Rich.) 

Kedger.  s.    See  extract. 

In  bringing  a  ship  up  or  down  a  narrow  river, 
when  the  wind  is  contrary  to  the  tide,  they  set  the 
foresail,  or  fore-topsail  and  mizzen,  and  so  let  her 
drive  with  the  tide.  The  sails  are  to  flat  her  about, 
if  she  comes  too  near  the  shore.  They  also  carry 
out  an  anchor  in  the  head  of  the  boat,  with  a  hawser 
that  comes  from  the  ship ;  which  anchor,  if  the  ship 
comes  too  near  the  shore,  they  let  fall  in  the  stream, 
and  so  wind  her  head  about  it ;  then  weigh  the 
anchor  again  when  she  is  about,  which  is  called 
kedging,  and  from  this  use  the  anchor  a  kedger.— 
Harris. 

Hedging,  verbal  abs.     See  Kedger. 
Keecb.  *.    [Italian,  caicchio  =  barrel.]    Solid 
lump  or  mass. 

I  wonder, 

That  such  a  keech  can  with  his  very  bulk 
Take  up  the  rays  o'  the  beneficial  sun, 
And  keep  it  from  the  earth. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  i.  1. 
A  keech  of  tallow  is  the  fat  of  an  ox  or  cow  rolled 
up  by  the  butcher  in  a  round  lump,  in  order  to  be 
carried  to  the  chandler.    It  is  the  proper  word  in 
use  now. — Bishop  Percy,  Note  on  Shakspeare. 
Keel.  v.  a.     See  last  extract. 

While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot. 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  v.  2,  song. 
{Keel  [is]  commonly  explained  to  cool,  or  by  others,  to 
scum.     The  meaning  however  which  would  best 
suit  the  context  is  to  scour,  a  sense  warranted  by 
the  patois  of  central  France,  where  we  Taswequillaud, 
slippery,  polished,  shining ;  acquiller,  to  scour. 
'  J'acquillais  pOeles  et  pOelons, 
Les  marmites  et  les  chaudrons.' 
26 
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£quiller  In  vaisselle,  to  scour.  Quitter,  as  fouler,  to 
slip  or  slide.  (Jaubert.)— Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of 
English  Etymology.] 

Keel.  s.     [A.S.  ceo/.] 

1 .  Bottom  of  a  ship  or  boat. 

Portunus 

Heav'd  up  his  lighten'd  keel,  and  sunk  the  sand, 
And  steer'd  the  sacred  vessel.  Dryden. 

Her  sharp  bill  serves  for  a  keel  to  cut  the  air  be- 
fore her;  her  tail  she  useth  as  her  rudder.— Grew, 
Cosmologia  Sacra. 

Tour  cable's  burst,  and  you  must  quickly  feel 
The  waves  impetuous  ent'ring  at  your  keel.     Swift. 

2.  In  Botany. 

The  petals  are  usually  equal  in  number  to  the 
sepals,  or  some  multiple  of  that  number,  and  such 
flowers  are  called  by  botanists,  symmetric  il ;  when 
the  contrary  is  the  case  the  flower  is  said  to  be  un- 
symmetrical.  The  petals  are  often  different  in  form 
and  size,  and  the  flowers  then  become  irregular,  as 
in  snapdragon,  foxglove,  and  monksbood.  One 
peculiar  form  of  irregular  flower  prevalent  in  the  Le- 
guminosse,  or  pea  tribe,  is  known  as  papilionaceous, 
from  a  fancied  resemblance  of  the  petals  to  a  butter- 
fly with  its  wings  expanded.  The  upper  of  the  five 
petals,  usually  larger  than  the  rest,  termed  the  vexil- 
lum,  is  somewhat  curved  backwards ;  the  two  lateral 
ones  are  called  alse  or  wings,  while  the  two  lower, 
which  are  united  slightly  by  their  margins,  are 
called  the  keel.—Sowerby,  British  Wild  Floivers, 
Introduction  by  Johnson  Pierpoint,  p.  yiii. 
Keelage,  s.  Duty  paid  for  a  ship  coming 
into  port. 

Keelage,  whereby  he  had  by  custom  what  is  here 
expressed, '  octo  denarios,  &c.'  for  the  keel  of  every 
ship  that  came  into  his  sea-port  [of  Hartlepool] 
with  a  boat. — Blount,  Ancient  Tenures,  p.  146. 
Keelhale,  or  Keelhaul  (the  former  is  the 
spelling  in  the  previous  editions ;  no  ex- 
ample, however,  is  given),  v.  a.    See  ex- 
tract under  Keelhauling. 
Keelhauling,  s.     See  extract. 

The  captain  ordered  that,  if  Snarleyyow  did  not 
make  his  appearance  in  the  boat  sent  on  shore  for 
fresh  beef  for  the  ship's  company,  the  unfortunate 
Smallbones  was  to  be  keelhauled.  What  a  delight- 
ful morning  for  a  keelhauling!  This  ingenious 
process,  which,  however,  like  many  other  good  old 
customs,  has  fallen  into  disuse,  must  be  explained 
to  the  non-nautical  reader.  It  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  sending  a  poor  navigator  on  a  voyage  of 
discovery  under  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  lowering 
him  down  over  the  bows,  and  with  ropes  retaining 
him  exactly  in  his  position  under  the  kelsom,  while 
he  is  drawn  aft  by  a  hauling  line  until  he  makes  his 
appearance  at  the  rudder-chains,  generally  speaking 
quite  out  of  breath,  not  at  the  rapidity  of  his  motion, 
but  because,  when  so  long  under  the  water,  he  has 
expended  all  the  breath  in  his  body,  and  is  induced 
to  take  in  salt  water  en  lieu.  [The  author  has  here 
explained  keel-hauling  as  practised  in  those  times  in 
small  fore  and  aft  vessels.  In  large  and  square- 
rigged  vessels,  the  man  was  hauled  up  to  one  main- 
yard  arm,  and  dropped  into  the  sea,  and  hauled 
under  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  to  the  other;  but 
this  in  small  fore  and  aft  vessels  was  not  so  easily 
effected,  nor  was  it  considered  sufficient  punish- 
ment.] Thera  is  much  merit  in  this  invention; 
people  are  not  very  apt  to  be  content  with  walking  the 
deck  of  a  man-of-war,  and  complain  of  it  as  a  hard- 
ship, but  when  once  they  have  learnt,  by  experience, 
the  difference  between  being  comfortable  above 
board,  and  the  number  of  deprivations  which  they 
have  to  submit  to  when  under  board  and  overboard 
at  the  same  time,  they  find  that  there  are  worse 
situations  than  being  on  the  deck  of  a  vessel.  We 
say  privations  when  under  board,  for  they  really  are 
very  important :  you  are  deprived  of  the  air  to 
breathe,  which  is  not  borne  with  patience  even  by  a 
philosopher,  and  you  are  obliged  to  drink  salt  water 
instead  of  fresh.  In  the  days  of  keelhauling,  the 
bottoms  of  vessels  were  not  coppered,  and  in  conse- 
quence were  well  studded  with  a  species  of  shell-fish 
which  attached  themselves,  called  barnacles,  and  as 
these  shells  were  all  open-mouthed  and  with  sharp 
cutting  points,  those  who  underwent  this  punish- 
ment (for  they  were  made  by  the  ropes  at  each  side, 
fastened  to  their  arms,  to  hug  the  kelsom  of  the 
vessel)  were  cut  and  scored  all  over  their  body,  as  if 
with  so  many  lancets,  generally  coming  up  bleeding 
in  every  part,  and  with  their  faces,  especially  their 
noses,  as  if  they  had  been  gnawed  by  the  rats ;  but 
this  was  considered  rather  advantageous  than  other- 
wise, as  the  loss  of  blood  restored  the  patient  if  he 
was  not  quite  drowned,  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  one  out  of  three,  it  is  said,  have  been  known  to 
recover  after  their  submarine  excursion. — Marry att, 
Snarleyyow,  vol.  i.  ch.x.  and  note. 

Keeling,  s.     Young  cod :  (given  by  Yarrel 
in  the  synonymy,  though  not  in  the  text.) 
Keen.  adj.  [A.S.  cen ;  German,  hiihn  =  bold.] 
1.  Sharp;  cutting:  (opposed  to  blunf). 

Come,  thick  night, 

And  pall  me  in  the  dunnest  smoke  of  hell, 
That  my  keen  knife  see  not  the  wound  it  makes. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  5. 
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2.  Piercing  severe  :  (applied  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  weather). 

The  cold  was  very  supportable ;  but  as  it  changed 
to  the  north-west,  or  north,  it  became  excessively 
keen. — Ellis,  Voyage  to  Hudson's  Bay. 

Place  me  where  Winter  breathes  his  keenest  air, 
And  I  will  sing,  if  Liberty  be  there ; 
And  I  will  sing  at  Liberty's  de;ir  feet, 
In  Afric's  torrid  clime,  or  India's  fiercest  heat. 

Coivper,  Table  Talk. 

3.  Eager ;  vehement. 

Never  did  I  know 

A  creature,  that  did  bear  the  shape  of  man, 
So  keen  and  greedy  to  confound  a  man. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 
This  was  a  prospect  so  very  inviting,  that  it  could 
not  be  easily  withstood  by  any  who  have  so  keen  an 
appetite  for  wealth. — Swift. 

4.  Acrimonious  ;  bitter  of  mind. 

Good  father  cardinal,  cry  thou  Amen 
To  my  keen  curses.       Shakespear,  King  John,  iii.  1. 

I  have  known  some  of  these  absent  officers  as  keen 
against  Ireland  as  if  they  had  never  been  indebted 
to  her.— Swift. 

5.  Acute  :   (applied  to  the  intellect). 

This  was  Lord  Castlefyshe,  an  Irish  peer  of  great 
celebrity  in  the  world  of  luxury  and  play— keen  at  a 
bet,  still  keener  at  a  dinner. — B.  Disraeli,  Henrietta 
Temple,  b.  vi.  ch.  xiv. 

Used  as  thejirst  element  of  a  compound. 
A  sword  keen-edg'd  within  his  right  he  held, 
The  warlike  emblem  of  the  conquer'd  field. 

Dryden. 
Keen.  v.  a.     Make  keen.     Hare. 

Nor  when  cold  winter  keens  the  brightening  flood, 
Would  I  weak  shivering  linger  on  the  brink. 

Thomson. 

Keenness,    s.       Attribute     suggested    by 
Keen. 

1.  Sharpness;  edge. 

No,  not  the  hangman's  ax  bears  half  the  keenness 
Of  thy  sharp  envy. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

Time  and  calmer  considerations  ...  do  oft  take  off 
the  edge  and  keenness  of  men's  spirits  against  tho^e 
things,  whereof  they  were  sometimes  great  abhor- 
rers ;  reconciling  their  mortal  feuds,  and  wearing  off 
their  popular  prejudices.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Artificial 
Handsomeness,  p.  134. 

2.  Rigour  of  weather  ;  piercing  cold. 

3.  Asperity ;  bitterness  of  mind. 

That  they  might  keep  up  the  keenness  against  the 
court,  his  lordship  furnished  them  with  informations 
.  to  the  king's  disadvantage.— Lord  Clarendon,  His- 
tory of  the  Or  and  Rebellion. 

The  sting  of  every  reproachful  speech  is  the  truth 
of  it ;  and  to  be  conscious  is  that  which  gives  an 
edge  and  keenness  to  the  invective.— South,  Ser- 
mons. 

4.  Eagerness ;  vehemence. 

These  interposals  of  forbearance  do  but  whet  the 
appetite  to  a  greater  keenness  of  desire.— South, 
Sermons,  vi.  436. 

5.  Acuteness  of  understanding. 

Keep.  v.  a.     [A.S.  cepan  =  take  heed  of,  or 

attend  to,  anything.] 
1 .  Retain  ;  not  lose. 

I  kept  the  field  with  the  death  of  some,  and  flight 
of  others.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Keep  in  memory  what  I  have  preached  unto  you.— 
1  Corinthians,  xv.  2. 

This  cumbrous  charge 
Which  I  must  keep  till  my  appointed  day 
Of  rendering  up.        Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  649. 
•2.  Hold  in  charge ;  have  in  custody. 

The  crown  of  Stephanus,  first  king  of  Hungary, 
was  always  kept  in  the  castle  of  Vicegrade.— Knolles, 
History  of  the  Turks. 

The  snaky  sorceress  that  sat 
Fast  by  hell  gate,  and  kept  the  fatal  key. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  724. 

3.  Reserve ;  retain. 

The  Lord  God  merciful  and  gracious,  . . .  keeping 
mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving  iniquity. — Exodus, 
xxxiv.  6,  7. 

And  I  saw,  and  spared  it  greatly,  and  have  kept 
me  a  grape  of  the  cluster,  and  a  plant  of  a  great 
people.— 2  Esdras,  ix.  21. 

4.  Protect ;  guard. 

Behold  I  am  with  thee  and  will  keep  thee  in  all 
places  whither  thou  goest.— Genesis,  xxviii.  15. 

Keep,  we  beseech.  O  Lord,  thy  church  with  thy 
perpetual  mercy.— Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Collect 
for  the  fifteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

5.  Restrain  from  flight. 

Paul  was  suffered  to  dwell  by  himself  with  a 
soldier  that  kept  him. — Acts,  xxviii.  16. 

6.  Detain,  or  hold  as  a  motive. 

But  what's  the  cause  that  keeps  you  here  with 

me?— 
That  I  may  know  what  keeps  me  here  with  you. 

Dryden. 
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7.  Hold  for  another. 

If  a  man  shall  deliver  unto  his  neighbour  money 
or  stuff  to  keep.— Exodus,  xxii.  7. 
Eeserv'd  from  night,  and  kept  for  thee  in  store. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  128. 

8.  Tend ;  have  care  of. 

The  Lord  God  took  man  and  put  him  into  the 
garden  of  Eden  to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it.— Genesis, 
ii.  15. 

While  in  her  girlish  age  she  kept  sheep  on  the 
moor,  it  chanced  that  a  merchant  saw  and  liked  her. 
— Carew. 

Count  it  thine 
To  till  and  keep,  and  of  the  fruit  to  eat. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  319. 

9.  Preserve  in  the  same  course  or  state. 

To  know  the  true  state,  I  will  keep  this  order.— 
Bacon. 

Take  this  at  least,  this  last  advice,  my  son, 
Keep  a  stiff  rein,  and  move  but  gently  on : 
The  coursers  of  themselves  will  run  too  fast, 
Your  art  must  be  to  moderate  their  haste. 

Addison,  Translation  of  Ovid. 

10.  Regard ;  attend :  (Latinism,  from  servo, 
in  the  sense  of  observo). 

While  the  stars  and  course  of  heaven  I  keep, 
My  wearied  eyes  were  seiz'd  with  fatal  sleep. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vi.  476. 

11.  Not  suffer  to  fail. 

My  mercy  will  I  keep  for  him  for  evermore.— 
Psalms,  Ixxxix.  28. 

12.  Hold  in  any  state. 

Men  are  guilty  of  many  faults  in  the  exercise  of 
this  faculty  of  the  mind,  which  keep  them  in  ig- 
norance.— Locke 

Ingenuous  shame,  and  the  apprehensions  of  dis- 
pleasure, are  the  only  true  restraints :  these  alone 
ought  to  hold  the  reins,  and  keep  the  child  in  order. 
— Id.,  Thoughts  on  Education. 

Happy  souls !  who  keep  such  a  sacred  dominion 
over  their  inferior  and  animal  powers,  that  the  sensi- 
tive tumults  never  rise  to  disturb  the  superior  and 
better  operations  of  the  reasoning  mind.— Watts, 
Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

13.  Retain  by  some  degree  of  force  in  any 
place  or  state :  (with  down,  under,  in,  off, 

out}. 

This  wickedness  is  found  by  thee :  no  good  deeds 
of  mine  have  been  able  to  keep  it  down  in  thee.— Sir 
P.  Sidney. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  thought  that  any  governour 
should  so  much  malign  his  successor,  as  to  suffer  an 
evil  to  grow  up  which  he  might  timely  have  kept 
under;  or  perhaps  nourish  it  with  coloured  counte- 
nance of  such  sinister  means  — Spenser. 

What,  old  acquaintance!  could  not  all  this  flesh 
Keep  in  a  little  life  P    Poor  Jack,  farewell. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  v.  4. 

Venus  took  the  guard  of  noble  Hector's  corse, 
And  kept  the  dogs  off:   night  and  day  applying 

sovereign  force 

Of  rosy  balms,  that  to  the  dogs  were  horrible  in 
taste.          Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Iliad. 

The  Chinese  sail  where  they  will ;  which  sheweth 
that  their  law  of  keeping  out  strangers  is  a  law  of 
pusillanimity and  fear.— Bacon,  New  Atlantis. 

And  those  that  cannot  live  from  him  asunder, 
Ungratefully  shall  strive  to  keep  him  under. 

Milton,  Vacation  Exercise,  77. 

If  any  ask  me  what  would  satisfy, 
To  make  life  easy,  thus  I  would  reply  : 
As  much  as  keeps  out  hunger,  thirst,  and  cold. 

Dryden. 

Matters,  recommended  by  our  passions,  take 
possession  of  our  minds,  and  will  not  be  kept  out. — 
Locke. 

Prohibited  commodities  should  be  kept  out,  and 
useless  ones  impoverish  us  by  being  brought  in.— 
Id. 

An  officer  with  one  of  these  unbecoming  qualities, 
is  looked  upon  as  a  proper  person  to  keep  off  imper- 
tinence and  solicitation  from  his  superiour.— Ad- 
dison, Spectator. 

And  if  two  boots  keep  out  the  weather, 
What  need  you  have  two  hides  of  leather  ? 

Prior,  A  Ima,  iii.  424. 

We  have  it  in  our  power  to  keep  in  our  breaths, 
and  to  suspend  the  efficacy  of  this  natural  function. 
—Cheyne. 

14.  Continue  any  state  or  action. 

Unto  me  men  gave  ear,  and  waited,  and  kept 
silence  at  my  counsel. — Job,  xxix.  21. 

Auria  made  no  stay,  but  still  kept  on  his  course. — 
Knulles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

It  was  then  such  a  calm,  that  the  ships  were  not 
able  to  keep  way  with  the  gallies. — Ibid. 

The  moon  . . .  still  that  distance  keeps 
Till  night,  then  in  the  east  her  turn  she  shines. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  375. 

A  heap  of  ants  on  a  hillock  will  more  easily  be 
k<  />t  to  a  uniformity  in  motion  than  these. — Cflan- 
ville,  Scepsis  Scientiftca. 

He  died  in  fight : 

Fought  next  my  person  ;  as  in  consort  fought : 
Ki  i>t  pace  for  pace,  and  blow  for  blow.         Dryden. 

He,  being  come  to  the  estate,  keeps  on  a  very  busy 
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family;  the  markets  are  weekly  frequented,  and 
the  commodities  of  his  farm  carried  out  and  sold. — 
Locke. 

Invading  foes,  without  resistance, 
With  ease  I  make  to  keep  their  distance.          Swift. 

15.  Preserve  in  any  state. 

My  son,  keep  the  flower  of  thine  age  sound.— EC- 
clesiasticus,  xxvi.  19. 

16.  Practise  ;  use  habitually. 

I  rule  the  family  very  ill,  and  keep  bad  hours  — 
Pope. 

1 7.  Copy  carefully. 

Her  servants'  eyes  were  fix'd  upon  her  face, 
And  as  she  mov'd  or  turn'd,  her  motions  view'd, 
Her  measures  kept,  and  step  by  step  pursued. 

Dryden. 

18.  Observe  or  solemnize  any  time. 

This  day  shall  be  unto  you  for  a  memorial ;  and 
ye  shall  keep  it  a  feast  to  the  Lord. — Exodus. xii.  It. 

Now  resting,  bless'd  and  hallowed  the  seventh  day. 
As  resting  on  that  day  from  all  his  work, 
But  not  in  silence  holy  kept. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  592. 

19.  Observe;  not  violate. 

It  cannot  be, 

The  king  should  keep  his  word  in  loving  us  ; 
He  will  suspect  us  still,  and  find  a  time 
To  punish  this  offence  in  other  faults. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Parti,  v.  2. 
Lord  God  of  Israel,  there  is  no  God  like  thee,  in 
heaven   above  or   on  earth  beneath,  who  keepest 
covenant  and  mercy  with  thy  servants. .  .  .  Keep 
with  thy  servant  David  my  father  that  thou  pro- 
misedst  him. — 1  Kings,  viii.  23-25. 
Obey  and  keep 
His  great  command. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  634. 
His  promise  Palarnon  accepts ;  but  pray'd 
To  keep  it  better  than  the  first  he  made. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  ii.  162. 
My  debtors  do  not  keep  their  day, 
Deny  their  hands  and  then  refuse  to  pay. 

Id.,  Translation  of  Juvenal. 

20.  Have  in  the  house. 

Base  tyke,  call'st  thou  me  host?  I  scorn  the 
term ;  nor  shall  my  Nell  keep  lodgers.— Shakespear, 
Henry  V.  ii.  1. 

21.  Not  intermit. 

Keep  a  sure  watch  over  a  shameless  daughter,  lest 
she  make  thee  a  laughing-stock  to  thine  enemies, 
and  a  bye-word  in  the  city. — Ecclesiasticus,  xlii.ll. 

Not  keeping  strictest  watch  as  she  was  warn'd. 

Hilton,  Paradise  Lust,  ix.  363 

22.  Maintain;  hold. 

They  were  honourably  brought  to  London,  where 
every  one  of  them  kept  house  by  himself.— Sir  J. 
Hayward. 

Twelve  Spartan  virgins,  noble,  young,  and  fair, 
With  violet  wreaths  adorned  their  (lowing  hair, 
And  to  the  pompous  palace  did  resort, 
Where  Menelaus  kept  his  royal  court. 

Dryden,  Epithalamium  of  Helen  and  Menelaus. 

23.  Remain  in ;  not  quit. 

I  pr'ythee,  tell  me,  doth  he  keep  his  bed  ? 

Shakespear,  Henry  1 V.  Part  I.  iv.  1. 

24.  Not  reveal ;  not  betray. 

Consult  not  with  a  fool ;  for  he  cannot  keep  coun- 
sel.— Ecclesiasticus,  viii.  17. 

Great  are  thy  virtues,  doubtless,  best  of  fruits, 
Though  kept  from  man. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  745. 

If  he  were  wise,  he  would  keep  all  this  to  himself. 
— Archbishop  Tillotson. 

25.  Restrain ;  withhold. 

If  any  rebel  or  vain  spirit  of  mine 
Did,  with  the  least  affection  of  a  welcome, 
Give  entertainment  to  the  might  of  it, 
Let  God  for  ever  keep  it  from  my  head. 

Shakespear,  Henry  I V.  Part  II.  iv.  4. 

By  this  they  may  keep  them  from  little  faults.— 
Locke. 

26.  Debar  from  any  place. 

Ill  fenc'd  for  Heav'n  to  keep  out  such  a  foe. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  372. 

[To  Keep.  —  A.S.  cepan,  to  observe,  be  intent  upon ; 
cepan  his  liearmes,  to  seek  his  injury  ;  Jlcames  cepan, 
fugam  capessere,  to  be  intent  upon  flight.  To  take 
keep  of  a  thing,  to  take  notice  of  it.  To  keep  a  day 
holy  is  to  observe  it  as  holy  ;  to  keep  your  word,  to 
observe  it.  Frisian,  kijpen,  to  look.  (Epkema.)  A 
similar  train  of  thought  is  seen  in  the  case  of  hold, 
the  primitive  sense  of  which  seems  to  be  that  which 
is  now  expressed  by  the  compound  behold. — Wedg- 
wood, Dictionary  of  English  Etymology.'} 

Keep  bach. 

a.  Reserve;  withhold. 

Whatsoever  thing  the  Lord  shall  answer  you,  I 
will  declare  it  unto  you :  I  will  keep  nothing  back 
from  you. — Jeremiah,  xlii.  4. 

Some  are  so  close  and  reserved,  as  they  will  not 
shew  their  wares  but  by  a  dark  light,  and  seem 
always  to  keep  back  somewhat. — Bacon,  Essays. 

b.  Restrain. 

A '',  i>  ii.n-i;  thy  servant  also  from  presumptuous 
sins. — Psalms,  xix.  13. 
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Keep  company.    Have  associates. 

What  mean'st  thou,  bride  !  this  company  to  keep  ? 
To  sit  up,  till  thou  fain  would  sleep  ?  Donne. 

Keep  company  with  anyone.     Associate  with 
anyone. 

A  virtuous  woman  is  obliged  not  only  to  avoid 
immodesty,  but  the  appearance  of  it ;  and  she  could 
not  approve  of  a  young  woman  keeping  company 
with  men,  without  the  permission  of  father  or  mother. 
— Broome,  Notes  on  the  Odyssey. 

With  with  omitted. 

Heaven  doth  know,  so  shall  the  world  perceive, 
That  I  have  turn'd  away  my  former  self, 
So  will  1  those  that  kept  me  company. 

Shakespear,  Henry  Iv.  Part  II.  v.  5. 
Why  should  he  call  her  whore  ?    Who  keeps  her 

company  1 
What  place  ?    What  time  ?  Id.,  Othello,  iv.  2. 

Neither  will  I  wretched  thee 
In  death  forsake,  but  keep  thee  company.     Dryden. 
Keep  in. 

a.  Conceal ;  not  tell.  » 

I  perceive  in  you  so  excellent  a  touch  of  modesty, 
that  you  will  not  extort  from  me  what  I  am  willing 
to  keep  in. — Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  1. 

Syphax,  your  zeal  becomes  importunate : 
I've  hitherto  permitted  it  to  rave, 
And  talk  at  large ;  but  learn  to  keep  it  in, 
Lest  it  should  take  moru  freedom  than  I'll  give  it. 
Addison,  Cato,  i.  1. 

b.  Restrain ;  curb. 

If  thy  daughter  be  shameless,  keep  her  in 
straitly,  lest  she  abuse  herself  through  overmuch 
liberty. — Ecclesiasticus,  xxvi.  10. 

It  will  teach  them  to  keep  in,  and  so  master  their 
inclinations. — Locke,  Thoughts  on  Education. 

Keep  off.    Bear  to  a  distance ;  not  admit ; 
hinder. 

A  superficial  reading,  accompanied  with  the  com- 
mon opinion  of  his  invincible  obscurity,  has  kept  off 
some  from  seeking  in  him  the  coherence  of  his  dis- 
course.— Locke. 
Keep  up. 

a.  Maintain  without  abatement. 

Land  kept  up  its  price,  and  sold  for  more  years' 
purchase  than  corresponded  to  the  interest  of 
money. — Locke, 

This  restraint  of  their  tongues  will  keep  up  in 
them  the  respect  and  reverence  due  to  their  pa- 
rents.— Id. 

Albano  keeps  up  its  credit  still  for  wine. — Addi- 
son. 

This  dangerous  dissension  among  us  we  keep  up 
and  cherish  with  much  pains.  —Id.,  Freeholder. 

The  ancients  were  careful  to  coin  money  in  due 
weight  and  fineness,  and  keep  it  up  to  the  standard. 
— Arbuthnot. 

b.  Continue ;  hinder  from  ceasing. 

You  have  enough  to  keep  you  alive,  and  to  keep 
up  and  improve  your  hopes  of  heaven.  —  Jeremy 
Taylor,  Rule  and  Exercises  of  holy  Living. 

In  joy,  that  which  keeps  up  the  action  is  the 
desire  to  continue  it.— Locke. 

Young  heirs,  from  their  own  reflecting  upon  the 
estates  they  are  born  to,  are  of  no  use  but  to  keep 
up  their  families,  and  transmit  their  lands  and 
houses  in  a  line  to  posterity. — Addison. 

During  his  studies  and  travels,  he  kept  up  a  punc- 
tual correspondence  with  Eudoxus. — Id. 
Keep  under.     Oppress;  subdue. 

O  happy  mixture !  whereby  things  contrary  do  so 
qualify  and  correct  the  one  the  danger  of  the  other's 
excess,  that  neither  boldness  can  make  us  presume, 
as  long  as  we  are  kept  under  with  the  sense  of  our 
own  wretchedness ;  nor  while  we  trust  in  the  mercy 
of  God  through  Christ  Jesus,  fear  be  able  to  tyran- 
nize over  us. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Truth  may  be  smothered  a  long  time,  and  kept 
under  by  violence ;  but  it  will  break  out  at  last. — 
Bishop  Stilling  fleet. 

To  five  like  those  that  have  their  hope  in  another 
life,  implies  that  we  keep  under  pur  appetites,  and 
do  not  let  them  loose  into  the  enjoyment!)  of  sense. 
— Bishop  A  tterbury. 

Keep  a  woman.     See  Keeping,  6. 

[In  the  English  language  we  have  two  words,  which  add 
the  idea  of  care  or  diligence  to  that  of  holding  or 
possessing.  These  words  are  keep  and  save,  which 
we  perceive  are  the  same  words  under  different 
forms.  On  the  word  keep  our  etymologists  supply 
us  with  a  set  of  terms  belonging  to  the  same  element 
(C.B.),  whence  the  Latin  capio,  to  take  hold,  to  con- 
tain, &c.,  which  maybe  found  in  Skinner;  cepan, 
Ki'fJicris,  (pera,)  kepen,  coop.— Kefes  signifies  in  Persia 
and  Arabic  a  coop  or  cage  for  birds.  Under  coop,  iu 
Junius,  we  lind  a  Dutch  expression,  'kuype  der  stad, 
septa  urbis  :'  and  coop  or  cowp,  vas,  dolium.  Hence 
is  derived  cooper,  doliarius.  Keepis  sometimes  used 
in  the  sense  of  restrain,  confine;  as,  in  the  phrases, 
keep  in,  to  keep  a  person  to  any  business,  &c.  The 
commentators  on  Shakspeare  will  supply  us  with 
examples,  in  which  keep  is  used  in  the  lenae  of  care 
for;  and  there  is  another  signification  of  this  word, 
still  preserved  in  the  phraseology  of  our  university, 
[Cambridge,]  in  which  it  recurs  to  a  different  sense 
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of  the  element,  and  has  reference  to  an  enclosure 
for  the  purpose  of  rest,  habitation,  &c.—  Whiter, 
Etymologicon  Magnum.] 
Keep.  v.  n. 

1.  Continue  in  a  certain  state  (i.e.  the  state 
suggested  by  the  context ;   some  effort,  or 
sense  of  restraint,  being  implied,  the  natural 
tendency  being  to  a  change  of  some  kind). 

With  all  our  force  we  kept  aloof  to  sea, 
And  gaiu'd  the  island  where  our  vessels  lay. 

Pope,  Translation  of  Homer's  Odyssey. 

2.  Continue  in  any  place  or  state. 

She  would  give  her  a  lesson  for  walking  so  late, 
that  should  make  her  keep  within  doors  for  one 
fortnight.— (Sir  P.  Sidney. 

What!  keep  aweek  away?  seven  days  and  nights? 
Eightscore  hours  ?  and  lovers'  absent  hours ! 
O  weary  reckoning  !  SJiakespear,  Otliello,  iii.  4. 

And  while  it  keeps  there,  it  keeps  within  our  au- 
thor's limitation. — Locke. 

A  man  that  cannot  fence  will  keep  out  of  bullies' 
and  gamesters'  company.— Id.,  Thoughts  on  Educa- 
tion. 

There  are  cases  in  which  a  man  must  guard,  if  he 
intends  to  keep  fair  with  the  world,  and  turn  the 
penny. — Collier. 

3.  Remain  unhurt ;  last ;  be  durable. 

Doth  beauty  keep  which  never  sun  can  burn, 
Nor  storms  do  turn !  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Grapes  will  keep  in  a  vessel  half  full  of  wine,  so 
that  the  grapes  touch  not  the  wine. — Bacon,  Natural 
and  Experimental  History. 

If  the  malt  be  not  thoroughly  dried,  the  ale  it 
makes  will  not  keep. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

4.  Dwell ;  live  constantly. 

A  breath  thou  art 
Servile  to  all  the  skiey  influences, 
That  dost  this  habitation  where  thou  keep'st, 
Hourly  afflict. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  1. 
Now  turn,  and  view  the  wonders  of  the  deep ; 
Where  Proteus'  herds  and  Neptune's  orks  do  keep  : 
Where  all  is  plough'd,  yet  still  the  pasture's  green, 
New  ways  are  found,  and  yet  no  paths  are  seen. 

B.  Jonson,  Masques. 

5.  Adhere  strictly  :  (with  to). 

Did  they  keep  to  one  constant  dress,  they  would 
sometimes  be  in  fashion,  which  they  never  are. — 
Addison,  Spectator. 

It  is  so  whilst  we  keep  to  our  rule ;  but  when  we 
forsake  that  we  go  astray.— Baker,  On  Learning. 

Keep  on.     Go  forward. 

So  chearfully  he  took  the  doom ; 
Nor  shrunk,  nor  stept  from  death, 
But,  with  unalter'd  pace,  kept  on.  Dryden. 

Keep  up.     Continue  unsubdued. 

He  grew  sick  of  a  consumption  ;  yet  he  still  kept 
up,  that  he  might  free  his  country.  —  Life  of 
Cleomenes. 

Keep.  s.     In  Architecture.    Part  of  a  castle 
so  called.     See  extract. 

The  day  prefixed  being  come,  he  took  coach  near 
the  keep,  a  high  mount,  on  which  is  a  tower,  built  in 
the  middleward  betwixt  the  two  great  courts  within 
the  castle ;  a  guard  being  made  all  along. — Sir  T. 
Herbert,  Memoirs  of  King  Charles  I.  p.  105. 

The  tower,  of  which  before  was  mention  made, 
Within  whose  keep  the  captive  knights  were  laid, 
Built  of  a  large  extent,  and  strong  withal, 
Was  one  partition  of  the  palace-wall. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  i.  201. 

The  Gothic  castle  or  military  structure  consisted 
in  every  instance  of  the  keep  or  strong-hold,  and  the 
court  or  inclosure  next  to  the  keep.  The  keep  was 
a  great  and  high  tower,  either  round  or  square,  for 
the  most  part  situated  on  an  artificial  elevation,  the 
entire  top  of  which  it  usually  occupied.  Advantage 
also  was  frequently  taken  of  a  naturally  high  situa- 
tion. If  the  tower  was  square,  it  often  had  annexed 
to  it  square  projections,  generally  at  the  corners, 
and  about  mid-way  between  them,  to  act  as  but- 
tresses, of  which,  however,  they  do  not  carry  the 
appearance,  as  they  exhibit  a  front  greater  than 
their  projection,  and  do  not  diminish  in  their  pro- 
jection as  they  ascend.  When  round,  I  have  fre- 
quently seen  the  keep  without  any  buttress  what- 
ever. The  great  portal  or  door  of  entrance  into  the 
keep,  was  always  at  the  least  one  floor  high  from  the 
ground,  and  was  usually  entered  by  means  of  an 
external  staircase  and  vestibule,  which  was  strongly 
fortified.  This  staircase  led  only  so  high  as  the 
portal,  and  the  landing  place  at  the  head  consisted 
for  the  most  part  of  a  drawbridge,  which  was  worked 
from  within  the  keep,  and  which,  when  raised,  not 
only  cut  off  all  communication,  but  by  leaning 
aga'inst  and  covering  the  portal,  served  exceedingly 
to  strengthen  it  against  an  enemy  that  might  al- 
ready have  taken  possession  of  the  vestibule  and 
staircase.  There  was  seldom  any  aperture  for  a 
considerable  height  from  the  ground;  airl  as  the 
apartments  of  the  lord  or  commander  of  the  castle 
were  near  the  top,  it  was  only  there  that  any  aper- 
ture appeared  which  exceeded  the  size  of  a  loop,  and 
even  there  the  windows  were  of  but  small  dimen- 
sions. The  keep  was  usually  embattled  at  top,  but 
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the  battlements  have  in  general  been  defaced  by 
time  and  ruin.  The  wall  of  the  court,  or  enclosure, 
was  always  connected  with  the  keep,  and  the  en- 
trance into  it  was  usually  by  a  great  arch  strongly 
fortified,  and  passing  between  two  towers  connected 
by  the  wall  through  which  the  arched  way  was  car- 
ried. There  was  never  any  great  arch  in  the  keep 
itself. — Mason,  Notes  on  the  English  Garden,  note  L. 

The  most  ancient  buildings  which  we  can  trace  in 
this  island,  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  were 
circular  towers  of  no  great  size,  whereof  many  re- 
main in  Scotland ;  erected  either  on  a  natural  emi- 
nence or  on  an  artificial  mound  of  earth.  Such  are 
Conisborough  Castle  in  Yorkshire,  and  Castletori  in 
Derbyshire,  built  perhaps  before  the  Conquest.  To 
the  lower  chambers  of  those  gloomy  keeps  there 
was  no  admission  of  light  or  air,  except  through 
long  narrow  loopholes,  and  an  aperture  in  the  roof. 
Regular  windows  were  made  in  the  upper  apart- 
ments. ...  In  course  of  time,  the  barons  who  owned 
these  castles,  began  to  covet  a  more  comfortable 
dwelling.  The  keep  was  either  much  enlarged,  or 
altogether  relinquished  as  a  place  of  residence,  ex- 
cept in  time  of  siege ;  while  more  convenient  apart- 
ments were  sometimes  erected  in  the  tower  of  en- 
trance over  the  great  gateway,  which  led  to  the 
inner  ballium  or  courtyard.  Thus  at  Tunbridge 
Castle,  this  part  of  which  is  referred  by  Mr.  King  to 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  there  was 
a  room,  twenty-eight  feet  by  sixteen,  on  each  side  of 
the  gate  way  ;  another  above,  of  the  same  dimensions, 
with  an  intermediate  room  over  the  entrance ;  and 
one  large  apartment  on  the  second  floor  occupying 
the  whole  space,  and  intended  for  state.  The  win- 
dows in  this  class  of  castles  were  still  little  better 
than  loop-holes  on  the  basement  story,  but  in  the 
upper  rooms  often  large  and  beautifully  ornamented, 
though  always  looking  inwards  to  the  court. — Hal- 
lam,  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle 
Ayes,  pt.  ii.  ch.  ix. 
Keep.  .--'. 
1.  Custody;  guard;  charge;  care;  keeping. 

Youth  is  least  looked  into,  when  they  stand  in 
most  need  of  good  keep  and  regard. — Ascham. 

Pan,  thou  god  of  shepherds  all, 
Which  of  our  tender  lambkins  takest  keep. 

Spenser,  Sliepherd's  Calendar. 
Often  he  used  of  his  keep 

A  sacrifice  to  bring, 
Now  with  a  kid,  now  with  a  sheep, 

The  altars  hallowing.  Ibid. 

Of  nothing  he  takes  keep.  Id.,  Faerie  Queen. 

•2.  Condition  :  (as,  '  In  good  keep'). 
Keeper,  s.     One  who  keeps. 

1.  Defender;  preserver;  one  who  saves  from 
harm. 

The  Lord  is  thy  keeper;  the  Lord  is  thy  shade 
upon  thy  right  hand. — Psalms,  cxxi.  5. 

2.  One  who  holds  anything  for  the  use  of 
another ;  one  who  has  the  charge  or  care 
of  another ;  guardian. 

The  good  old  man  having  neither  reason  to  dis- 
suade, nor  hopes  to  persuade,  received  the  things 
with  a  mind  of  a  keeper,  not  of  an  owner. — Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?— Genesis,  iv.  9. 

In  a  jail. 

The  Lord  was  with  Joseph, . . .  and  gave  him 
favour  in  the  sight  of  the  keeper  of  the  prison.— 
Ibid,  xxxix.  21. 

Hilkiah  went  unto  Huldah,  keeper  of  the  ward- 
robe.—'2  Kings,  xxii.  14. 

A  pleasant  beverage  he  prepar'd  before, 
Of  wine  and  water  inix'd,  with  added  store 
Of  opium  ;  to  his  keeper  this  he  brought, 
Who  swallowed  unaware  the  sleepy  draught. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  ii.  15. 

Let  there  be  brazen  locks  and  bars  of  steel, 
And  keepers  cruel,  such  as  never  feel. 

Crabbe,  The  Borough. 

The  keeper  of  the  prison,  call  to  him.— Shake- 
spear,  Winter's  Tale,  h.  2. 

In  a  park  or  warren. 

There  is  an  old  tale  goes,  that  Herne  the  hunter, 
Some  time  a  keeper  here  in  Windsor  forest, 
Doth  all  the  winter-time,  at  still  of  midnight, 
Walk  round  about  an  oak  with  ragged  horns. 

Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  4. 
The  first  fat  buck  of  all  the  season's  sent, 
And  keeper  takes  no  fee  in  compliment.       Dryden. 
In  Politics. 

The  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  is  a  lord  by  his 
office,  and  called  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal  of 
England,  and  is  of  the  king's  privy-council,  under 
whose  hands  pass  all  charters,  commissions,  and 
grants  of  the  king.    The  lord  keeper,  by  the  statute 
of  5  Eliz.  c.  18  hath  the  like  jurisdiction,  and  all 
other  advantages,  as  hath  the  lord  chancellor  of 
England. — Cowell. 
Keeperless.  adj.  Not  having  a  keeper ;  free 
from    restraint,    custody,   or    superinten- 
dence. 

Among  the  group  was  a  man  . . .  who,  of  all  the 
people  accounted  sane  and  permitted  to  go  about 
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the  world  keeperless,  I  hold  to  have  been  the  most 

decidedly  inad.— Theodore  Hook,  Gilbert  Gurney, 

vol.  i.  ch.  iii. 
Keepership.  s.     Office  of  a  keeper. 

The  gaol  of  the  shire  is  kept  at  Launceston :  this 

keepersldp  is  annexed  to  the  constableship  of  the 

castle.— Care w,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 
Keeping,  verbal  abs. 

1.  Charge;  custody. 

Let  them  that  suffer  according  to  the  will  of  God, 
commit  the  keeping  of  their  souls  to  him  in  well 
doing  as  unto  a  faithful  Creator.— 1  Peter,  iv.  19. 

A  wise  and  good  man  shall  be  satisfied  from  him- 
self; his  happiness  is  in  his  own  keeping.— South, 
Sermons,  iv.  860. 

Some  of  the  slighter  difficulties  which  raise  a 
doubt  about  its  truth  are,  that  Demosthenes  should 
have  accepted  a  bribe  from  Harpalus,  after  the  de- 
cree had  been  passed  by  which  the  whole  treasure 
was  to  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  Harpalus,  and 
committed  for  a  time  to  his  own  keeping  :  that  he 
should  have  selected  a  bribe  which  exposed  him  to 
the  greatest  danger  of  detection :  that  his  accuser, 
Dinarchus,  should  not  only  have  made  no  allusion 
to  the  goblet,  but  should  mention  twenty  talents  as 
the  whole  sum  which  Demosthenes  had  received. — 
Bishop  Thirlwall,  History  of  Greece,  ch.  Ivi. 

With  out. 

There  was  still  a  very  strong  Tory  party  in  Eng- 
land. But  that  party  was  in  opposition.  Many  of 
its  members  still  held  the  doctrine  of  passive  obe- 
dience. But  they  did  not  admit  that  the  existing 
dynasty  had  any  claim  to  such  obedience.  They 
condemned  resistance.  But  by  resistance  they  meant 
the  keeping  out  of  James  the  Third,  and  not  the 
turning  out  of  George  the  Second.— Macaulay,  Cri- 
tical and  Historical  Essays,  Sir  J.  Mackintosh's 
History  of  the  Revolution. 

2.  Care ;  preservation. 

If  God  bestows  upon  us  a  blessing,  we  may  be  con- 
fident that  lie  looks  upon  it  as  worth  our  keeping.— 
South,  Sermons,  iv.  402. 

3.  Guard. 

Therefore  henceforth  be  at  your  keeping  well, 
And  ever  ready  for  your  foeman  fell. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  11,  2. 

4.  Maintenance;  support;  necessaries  of  life. 

Much  more  affliction  than  already  felt 
They  cannot  well  impose,  nor  I  sustain, 
If  they  intend  advantage  of  my  labours, 
The  work  of  many  hands,  which  earns  my  keeping. 
Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  1257. 

5.  With  in.     Consistency;  agreement:    (as, 
•  'His  actions  are  in  keeping  with  his  ideas'). 

6.  Acting  as  a  so-called  protector  to  a  wo- 
man, i.e.  living  with,  or  visiting  her,  as  a 
wife,  though  not  married  to  her. 

But  prithee,  was  not  the  way  you  were  in  bettor  ? 
Is  not  keeping  better  than  marriage? — Pox  on't,  the 
jades  wou'd  jilt  me,  1  could  never  keep  a  whore  to 
myself.— So  then,  you  only  married  to  keep  a  whore 
to  yourself;  well,  but  let  me  tell  you,  women,  as  you 
say,  are  like  soldiers,  made  constant  and  loyal  by 
good  pay,  rather  than  by  oaths  and  covenants,  there- 
fore 1  advise  my  friends  to  keep  rather  than  marry : 
since  too  I  find  by  your  example,  it  does  not  serve 
one's  turn,  for  I  saw  you  yesterday  in  the  eighteen- 
penuy  place  with  a  pretty  country-wench. — Wych- 
erly,  The  Country-Wife. 

Keepsake,  s.  Present  given  for  the  sake  of 
being  kept  as  a  memorial :  (in  the  extract 
it  is  the  title  of  a  book,  and  as  such  a 
proper  rather  than  a  common  name). 

He  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  editor  of  the 
Keepsake. — Taljourd,  Memoirs  of  Lamb. 

Keeve.     See  Kive. 

Keg:,  s.  [Norse,  huggie.~\  Small  cask  so 
called. 

He  gave  orders  to  land  a  runlet  of  spirits  and  a 
keg  of  butter. — Marryatt,  Snarleyyow. 

Keld.  adj.    Having  a  kell ;  webbed.    Rare. 

He  t'eeds  on  fish,  which  under  water  still, 
He  with  his  held  feet  and  keen  teeth  doth  kill. 

Drayton,  Noah's  Flood,  p.  1531.    (Ord  MS.) 

Kell.  s.  Caul,  of  which  it  is  another  form. 
Obsolete,  or  provincial. 

1.  Omentum. 

The  very  weight  of  bowels  and  feW,  in  fat  people, 
is  the  occasion  of  a  rupture. —  Wiseman,,  Surgery. 

2.  Child's  caul. 

A  silly  jealous  fellow, .  . .  seeing  his  child  new  born 
included  in  a  kell.  thought  sure  a  Franciscan,  that 
used  to  come  to  his  house,  was  the  father  of  it,  it 
was  so  like  a  friar's  cowl;  and  thereupon  threatened 
the  friar  to  kill  him.— Burton,  Anatomy  nf  Melan- 
choly, p.  617. 

3.  Chrysalis  of  a  caterpillar,    liure. 

Caterpillars'  kells, 
And  knotty  cobwebs.         B.  Jonson,  Sad  Shepherd. 
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4.  Fold. 

The  aspick  hath  a  Tcell  of  skin  which  covereth  his 
teeth  until  it  be  angry,— Dray  ton,  Noah's  Flood 
p.  1538,  note. 

Kelp.  s.  [  ?  kali.  In  Nemnich,  kelp  is 
applied  to  two  classes  of  plants  widely  se- 
parated in  respect  to  their  botanical  classi- 
fication, but  agreeing  with  one  another  in 
yielding  soda,  viz.  the  Salicornias  and  the 
Fuci,  the  former  of  which  is  called  kaly  in 
Danish.  The  north  and  north-western 
parts  of  Scotland  are,  to  a  great  extent, 
Norwegian  occupancies,  and  kelp-produc- 
ing districts.  The  names  in  allied  lan- 
guages are  wholly  different  (warech,  varec, 
vrec,  £c.)  ;  whilst  in  Gaelic,  soda  and  sea- 
weed in  general  is  feamuinn,  kelp ;  sugh 
feamnach  loisgte  =  lye  (juice)  of  burnt  sea- 
weed.] Marine  plant  so  called ;  salt  pro- 
duced from  calcined  sea- weed.  See  extracts. 

In  making  alum,  the  workmen  use  the  ashes  of  a 
certain  sea-weed  called  kelp,  and  urine. — Boyle, 
periments  and  Considerations  touching  Colours. 

Their  rocks  abound  with  kelp,  a  sea-plant,  of 
which  the  ashes  are  melted  into  glass.  They  burn 
kelp  in  great  quantities,  and  then  send  it  away 
in  ships,  which  come  regularly  to  purchase  them. — 
Johnson,  Journey  to  tlie  Western  Islands  of  Scot- 
land. 

From  . . .  many  . .  .  analyses  which  I  have  made, 
it  appears  that  kelp  is  a  substance  of  very  variable 
composition. . . .  The  Fucus  vesiculosus  and  Fucus 
nodosus  are  reckoned  to  afford  the  best  kelp  by  in- 
cineration. .  .  .  The  Varec  made  on  the  snores  of 
Normandy  contain  almost  no  carbonate  of  soda, 
but  much  sulphate  of  soda  and  potash,  some  hypo- 
sulphate  of  potash,  chloride  of  sodium,  iodide  of 
potassium,  and  chloride  of  potassium. .  . .  The  very 
low  price  at  which  soda  ash,  the  dry  crude  car- 
bonate from  the  decomposition  of  sea-salt,  is  now 
sold,  has  nearly  superseded  the  use  of  kelp,  and  ren- 
dered its  manufacture  utterly  unprofitable—  a  great 
misfortune  to  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scot- 
land.— Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Mines. 

[Iodine]  occurs  combined  with  potassium  and 
sodium  in  many  mineral  waters,  such  as  the  brine 
spring  of  Ashby-de-la-Zouche,  and  other  strongly 
saline  springs.    This  combination  exists  sparingly 
in  sea-waters,  abundantly  in  many  species  of  fucus 
or  sea-weed,  and  in  the  kelp  made  from  them. . . . 
Iodine  is  most   economically  procured    from   the 
mother-water  of  kelp,  as  furnished  by  those  manu- 
facturers of  soap  in  Scotland  and  elsewhere,  who 
employ  this  crude  alkaline  matter. — Ibid.,  Iodine. 
Kelpy,  s.      [connected    by   Jamieson   with 
calf,  and  though  the  ordinary  shape  of  the 
kelpie  is  that  of  a  horse,  its  noise  is  that  of 
a  calf;  still,  the  etymology  is  doubtful.] 
Watersprite ;  goblin.     Scotch. 
Drowned  by  the  kelpy's  wrath. 

Collins,  Superstitions  of  the  Highlanders. 
Kelson.    *.      \_keel  +  sill. ~\       In    Navigation. 
Wood  next  the  keel  of  a  ship. 

We  have  added  close  pillars  in  the  royal  ships, 
which  being  fastened  from  the  kelson  to  the  beams 
of  the  second  deck,  keep  them  from  settling,  or 
giving  way. — Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

(For  another  example  see  Keelhauling.) 
Kelt.  s.     See  Kipper. 
Kelter.  s.     [see  Kilt]     Order;  readiness. 

If  the  organs  of  prayer  are  out  of  kelter,  or  out  of 
tune,  how  can  we  pray? — Barrow,  Sermons,  serin,  vi. 
(Rich ) 
Kemb.  v.  a.     Comb.      Obsolete. 

Yet  are  the  men  more  loose  than  they ! 
More  kemb'd  and  bath'd,  and  rubb'd  and  trim'd, 
More  sleek,  more  soft,  and  slacker  limb'd. 

li.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy,  i.  4, 

chorus.    (Rich.) 
Thy  head  and  hair  are  sleek  ; 
And  then  thou  kemb'st  the  tuzzes  on  thy  cheek. 

Dryden. 

Kcmpery.  s.  [Danish,  hjccmper  =  warrior.] 
Company  of  warriors:  (common,  in  old 
ballads,  in  combination  with  men,—kem- 
Jiery  men). 

Ken.  v.  a.     [see  Can  and  Know.] 
1.  See  at  a  distance;  descry. 

The  shepherd's  swayne  you  cannot  well  ken, 
But  it  be  by  his  pride,  from  other  men. 

Hp(  nsfi',  Shepherd's  Calendar,  September. 

If  thou  ken'st  from  far, 
Amoiie-  the  Pleiads  a  new-kindled  star, 
'Tis  she  that  shines  in  that  propitious  light. 

Dryden. 

Wo  ken  them  from  afar,  the  sotting  sun 
Plays  on  their  shining  arms.  Addison. 
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2.  Know.    Provincial. 

'Tis  he,  I  ken  the  manner  of  his  gait. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  59. 
Now  plain  I  ken  whence  love  his  rise  begun : 
Sure  he  was  born  some  bloody  butcher's  son, 
Bred  up  iu  shambles. 

Gay,  Sheplierd's  Week,  Wednesday. 

Ken.  v.  n.    Look  round ;  direct  the  eye  to 
or  from  any  object. 

Up  she  gets,  out  she  looks,  listens  and  enquires, 
hearkens,  Ae/w ;  every  man  afar  off  is  sure  he,  every 
stirring  in  the  street  \— Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
cJwly,  p.  513. 

At  once,  as  far  as  angels  ken,  he  views 
The  dismal  situation,  waste  and  wild. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  59. 
Ken.  s.     View  ;  reach  of  sight. 

Lo !  within  a  ken  our  army  lies. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  1. 

He  soon 
Saw  within  ken  a  glorious  angel  stand. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  621. 
Rude,  as  their  ships,  was  navigation  then ; 

No  useful  compass  or  meridian  known  : 
Coasting  they  kept  the  land  within  their  ken, 

And  knew  the  north  but  when  the  pole-star  shone. 
Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  clix. 

When  we  consider  the  reasons  we  have  to  think, 
that  what  lies  within  our  ken  is  but  a  small  part 
of  the  universe,  we  shall  discover  a  huge  abyss  of 
ignorance.— Locke. 

If,  in  any  civilized  nation,  two  men,  equally  gifted, 
were  to  propound  some  new  and  startling  conclu- 
sion, and  one  of  these  men  were  to  defend  his  con- 
clusion by  reasoning  from  ideas  or  general  princi- 
ples, while-  the  other  man  were  to  defend  his  by 
reasoning  from  particular  and  visible  facts,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that,  supposing  all  other  things  the 
same,  the  latter  man  would  gain  most  adherents. 
His  conclusion  would  be  more  easily  diffused,  sim- 
ply because  a  direct  appeal,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
palpable  facts,  strikes  the  vulgar  with  immediate 
effect;  while  an  appeal  to  principles  is  beyond  thejr 
ken,  and  as  they  do  not  sympathize  with  it,  they  are 
apt  to  ridicule  it.  Facts  seem  to  come  home  to  every 
one,  and  are  undeniable.  Principles  are  not  so 
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From  their  slumbers  shook,  the  kennell'd  hounds 
Mix  in  the  musick  of  the  day  again. 

Thomson,  Seasons,  Autumn. 
Kenning:,  verbal  alts.     Range  of  sight. 

The  next  day  about  evening  we  saw,  within  a 
kenning,  thick  clouds,  which  did  put  us  in  some 
hope  of  land. — Bacon. 
His  ships  were  past  a  kenning  from  the  shore. 

Tragedy,  ofSoliman  and  Perseda :  1599. 
Kerb,  and  Kerbstone,  s.  [see  extract.]  Bor- 
der ;  border  stone  of  a  pavement. 

[Elm]  scarce  lias  any  superior  for  kerbs  of  cop- 
pers.— Evelyn,  b.i.  ch.  iv.  §  15. 

[Kerb. — A  stone  laid  round  the  brim  of  a  well,  &c. 
(Bailey.)  A  raised  border,  perhaps  originally  a 
border  of  potsherds.  German,  scherbe,  a  pot-sherd ; 
blumen-sclterbe,  a  flower-pot  ;  kerben,  (  =  English 
carve),  to  notch  or  jag;  kerbe,  a  notch  or  jaa; 
Dutch  kerf,  a  notch,  segment,  piece  cut  out.—  Wedg- 
wood, Dictionary  of  English  Etymology.] 

Kercher.  s.     Same  as  Kerchief. 

He  became  like  a  man  in  an  exstacie  and  trance, 
and  white  as  a  kercher.— A'orth,  Plutarch,  p.  746. 
f  (Rich.) 

Kercner.  v.  a.    Wrap  in,  or  as  in,  a  kercher. 
Kerchered.  part.  adj.    Wrapped  in,  or  as  in 
a  kercher. 

Pale  Sickness  with  her  kerehered  head  upwound. 
Giles  Fletcher,  Christ's  Victory  in  Heaven,  i.  12. 
Kerchief,  s.     [N.Fr.  couvrechef,  from  couvre 
=  cover  +  chef=  head ;  pocket-handkerchief 
doubly  catachrestic.] 

1.  Headdress  of  a  woman. 

I  see  how  thine  eye  would  emulate  the  diamond  ; 
thou  hast  the  right  arched  bent  of  the  brow,  that 
becomes  the  tire  valiant.  —  A  plain  kerchief.  Sir 
John ;  my  brows  become  nothing  else.— Shakespear, 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iii.  3. 

2.  Figuratively.     Lady. 

The  proudest  kerchief  ot  the  court  shall  rest 
Well  satisfy'd  of  what  they  love  the  best. 

Dryden,  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  245. 
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obvious,  and,  being  often  disputed,  they  have,  to   3-   Any  loose  cloth  used  in  dress. 


those  who  do  not  grasp  them,  an  unreal  and  illusory 
appearance,  which  weakens  their  influence.— Buckle, 
History  of  Civilization  in  .England,  vol.  ii.  ch.  vi. 

Kennel.  .«.     [N.Fr.  chenil,  from  Lat.  cam's  = 
dog.] 
Cot  for  dogs. 

A  dog  sure,  if  he  could  speak,  had  wit  enough  to 
describe  his  kennel. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

From  forth  the  kennel  of  thy  womb  hath  crept 
A  hell  hound,  that  doth  hunt  us  all  to  death. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iv.  4. 
The  seditious  remain  within  their  station,  which, 
by  reason  of  the  nastiness  of  the  beastly  multitude, 
might  be  more  fitly  termed  a  kennel  than  a  camp. — 
Sir  J.  Hayward. 

2.  Number  of  dogs  kept  in  a  kennel. 

A  little  herd  of  England's  tim'rous  deer, 
Maz'd  with  a  yelping  kennel  of  French  curs. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iv.  2. 

3.  Hole  of  a  fox  or  other  beast. 

Kennel,  s.  [N.Fr.  chenal,  from  Lat.  canalis.] 
WTatercourse  of  a  street. 

Bad  humours  gather  to  a  bile ;  or,  as  divers  ken- 
nels flow  to  one  sink,  so  in  short  time  their  numbers 
increased.— Sir  J.  Hayward. 

He  alwnys  came  in  so  dirty,  as  if  he  had  been 
dragged  through  the  kennel  at  a  boarding-school. — 
Arbuthnot. 

As  he  was  not  remarkable  for  his  talents  or  his 
person,  and  as  his  establishment,  though  well  ap- 
pointed, offered  no  singular  splendour,  it  was  rather 
strange  that  a  gentleman  who  had  apparently 
dropped  from  the  clouds,  or  crept  out  of  a  kennel, 
should  have  succeeded  in  planting  himself  so  vigo- 
rously in  a  soil  which  shrinks  from  anything  not 
indigenous,  unless  it  be  recommended  by  very  pow- 
erful qualities. — B, Disraeli, Henrietta  Temple,\>.\\. 
ch.  xiv. 

Spelt,  in  accordance  with  its  derivation,  with 
c  and  ch. 

A  scavenger  working  in  the  canell. — Bishop  Hall, 
Occasional  Meditations,  §  10:5. 

The  crosses  also  of  certain  brethren  . . .  they  over- 
threw and  laid  flat  with  the  clieynell.—A.  Wood, 
Athence  Oxonienses,  an.  1354. 

Kennel,  v.  n.     Lie ;  dwell :  (used  of  beasts, 
and  of  man  in  contempt). 

Yet,  when  they  list,  would  creep, 


Every  man  had  a  large  kerchief  folded  about  the 
neck. — Sir  J.  Hag/ward. 

Kerchief,  v.  a.     Wrap  in,  or  as  in,  a  ker- 
chief. 

Thus,  Night,  oft  see  me  in  thy  pale  career, 
Till  civil-suited  Morn  appear, 
Not  trick'd  and  frounc'd  as  she  was  wont 
With  the  Attick  boy  to  hunt, 
But  kcrcluft  in  a  comely  cloud, 
While  rocking  winds  are  piping  loud. 

Milton,  II  Penseroso,  121. 

Kerchiefed,  part.  adj.     Wrapped  in,  or  as 
in,  a  kerchief;  hooded. 

Sickness  with  his  kerchiefed  head  upwound. 

G.  Fletcher,  Christ's  Victory,  pt.  i.  bt.  12. 
Kermes.  s.    [Arabic. — see  extract.] 
1.  In  Zoology.    See  extracts 

Kermes  is  a  roundish  body,  of  the  bigness  of  a 
pea,  and  of  a  brownish  red  colour.  It  contains  a 
multitude  of  little  distinct  granules,  soft,  whicli  when 
crushed  yield  a  scarlet  juice.  It  till  lately  was  un- 
derstood to  be  a  vegetable  excrescence ;  but  we  now 
know  it  to  be  the  extended  body  of  an  animal 
parent,  filled  with  a  numerous  offspring,  which  are 
the  little  red  granules. — Sir  J.  Hill,  Materia  Medica. 

Kermes- grains,  alkermes,  are  the  dried  bodies  of 
the  female  insects  of  the  species  Coccus 'ilicis,  which 
lives  upon  the  leaves  of  the  Quercus  ilex  (prickly 
oak).  The  word  kermes  is  Arabic,  and  signifies  little 
worm.  In  the  middle  ages,  this  dye  stuff  was  there- 
fore called  vermiculus  in  Latin,  and  vermilion  in 
French.  It  is  curious  to  consider  how  the  name 
vermilion  has  since  been  transferred  to  red  snl- 
phuret  of  mercury.  Pliny  speaks  of  [kermes]  under 
the  name  of  Coceigranuin,  and  says  that  there  grew 
upon  the  oak  in  Africa,  Sicily,  &c.,  a  small  ext-ivs- 
cence  like  a  bud  called  cusculium ; .  . .  that  the 
Spaniards  paid  with  these  grains  half  their  tribute 
to  the  Romans. ...  In  Germany  ...  it  was  collected 
from  the  trees  upon  St.  John's  day,  between  eleven 
o'clock  and  noon,  with  religious  ceremonies,  and 
was  therefore  called  JohannisMut  (St.  John's  blood), 
asalso  German  cochineal. .  . .  The  kermes  of  Poland, 
or  Coccus  polonicus,  is  found  upon  the  roots  of  the 
Scleranthus  perennis  and  Scleranthus  annuus. . . . 
The  kermes  called  Coccus  fragarifo  is  found  princi- 
pally in  Siberia,  upon  the  roots  of  the  common 
strawberry. . . .  The  Coccus  uva  ursi . . .  occurs  in 
Russia. ...  Kermes  is  found  not  only  upon  tin; 
Lycopodium  complanatum  in  the  Ukraine,  but 
upon  a  good  many  other  plants. —  Ure,  Dictionary 
of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mine*. 
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If  aught  disturb  d  their  noise,  into  her  womb,  ...    T      n/r-          i  e« 

AndfeMncHhere;  yet  there  still  bark'd  and  howl'd.    2-  In  Mineralogy,    bee  extract. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  654.  \  Kermes  mineral  is  merely  a  factitious  sulphuret  of 

The  dog  kennelled  in  a  hollow  tree,  and  the  cock  |         antimony  in  a  state  of  impalpable  commination  pro- 
roosted  upon  the  boughs.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange.  pared  in  the  moist  way.— Ure,  Dictionary  ofAris 

—  f         _  i  -          •         i  i  Manufactures,  and  Miites. 

Kennel,  v.  a.      •  eep  in  a  kennel.  Kern.  J      [Gaelic,  both  gcotch  and  Ir;.,h  . 

Pompey,  a  tall  hound,  kennelled  in  a  convent  in  ,  L ,  '«..  , 

France;  aud  knows  a  rich  soil.— Taller,  no.  C2.  ceatnarnac/l  =  soldier,    guardsman,    kern: 
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stout  trusty  peasant ;  strong  robust  man 
(Macleod  and  Dewar.)  Irish  soldier,  coun- 
tryman. (O'Reilly.)]  Irish  foot-soldier. 

Out  of  the  fry  of  these  rake-hell  horseboys,  grow- 
ing up  in  knavery  and  villany,  are  their  kern  sup 
plied.— Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Justice  had  with  valour  arm'd, 
Compell'd  these  skipping  kernes  to  trust  their  heels 
Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  2 

None  but  the  Dutch  troops,'  he  said, '  are  to  be 
trusted.'  He  was  now  not  ashamed  to  draw  a  paralle 
between  those  very  Dutch  troops  and  the  Popish 
Kernes  whom  James  had  brought  over  from  Muns- 
ter  and  Connaught  to  enslave  our  island.— Macaulay 
History  of  England,  ch.  xxiv. 
Kern.  v.  n.     Harden  or  granulate  (as  corn) 
The  principal  knack  is  in  making  the  juice,  whei 
sufficiently  boiled,  to  kern  or  granulate. — Grew. 

Kernel.  *.     [A.S.  cyrnel.~] 

\ .  Edible  substance  contained  in  a  shell. 

As  brown  in  hue 
As  hazel  nuts,  and  sweeter  than  the  kernels. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  1 
The  kernel  of  the  nut  serves  them  for  bread  anc 
meat,  and  the  shells  for  cups.— Dr.  H.  More. 

2.  Anything  included  in  a  husk  or  integu- 
ment. 

The  kernel  of  a  grape,  the  fig's  small  grain, 
Can  clothe  a  mountain,  and  o  ershade  a  plain. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Of  Old  Age,  pt.  iii 

Oats  are  ripe  when  the  straw  turns  yellow  and  the 
kernel  hard.— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

3.  Seed  of  pulpy  fruits. 

I  think  he  will  carry  this  island  home  in  his 
pocket,  and  give  it  his  son  for  an  apple. .  . .  And 
sowing  the  kernels  of  it  in  the  sea,  bring  forth  more 
islands.— Shakespear,  Tempest,  ii.  1. 

The  apple  inclosed  in  wax  was  as  fresh  as  at  the 
first  putting  in,  and  the  kernels  continued  white.— 
Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

4.  Nucleus. 

A  solid  body  in  the  bladder  makes  the  kernel  of  a 
stone. — Arbuthnot. 

Kernel,  v.  n.     Ripen  into,  become,  a  kernel. 
In  Staffordshire,  garden-rouncivals  sown  in  the 
fields  kernel  well,  and  yield  a  good  increase.— Mor- 
timer, Husbandry. 

Kernish.  adj.    Having  the  character  of  a 
kern. 

A  petty  ker  nish  prince.— Milton,  Reason  of  Church 
Government,  b.i.  ch.vii. 

Kersey,  adj.     [Fr.  carisee.~\ 

1.  Having  a  woollen  texture  so  called. 

His  lackey  with  a  linen  stock  on  one  leg,  and  a 
kersey  boot-hose  on  the  other.— Shakespear,  Taming 
of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 

Will  she  with  huswife's  hand  provide  thy  meat, 
And  every  Sunday  morn  thy  neckcloth  plait, 
"Which  o'er  thy  kersey  doublet  spreading  wide, 
In  service  tune  drew  Cic'lv's  eye  aside? 

Gay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Tuesday. 

2.  Homely ;  homespun. 

Taffata  phrases,  silken  terms  precise, 
I  do  forswear  them  ;  and  here  I  protest, 
Henceforth  my  wooing  mind  shall  be  exprest 
In  russet  yeas,  and  honest  kersey  noes. 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  v.  2. 
Used  substantially. 

The  same  wool  one  man  felts  it  into  a  hat,  another 
weaves  it  into  cloth,  and  another  into  kersey  or 
serge. — Sir  M.  Hale. 

(See  also  next  entry.) 

Kerseymere,  s.    [?  import  of  mere.'} 

1.  Cloth  so  called. 

i  Kersey  is  a  coarse  stuff  woven  from  long  wool, 
chiefly  manufactured  in  the  north  of  England. 
Kerseymere,  commonly  spelt  cassimere,  [is]  a  fine 
fabric  woven  plain  from  the  finest  wools,  a  manu- 
facture of  the  west  of  England  principally.  —  Ure, 
Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

2.  Clothing  made  of  the  same. 

Stripes  . . .  proceeded  to  gut  my  portmanteau, 
and  to  lay  out  my  black  kerseymeres.— Thackeray, 
Hook  of  Snobs,  ch.  xxiv. 

Kerve.  v.  a.     Same  as  Carve. 

In  that  figure  Plinius  saw  him  kerved.—Sir  T. 
Elyot,  The  Governour,  fol.  57,  b. 

That  else  was  like  to  sterve 

Through  cruell  knife,  that  her  deare  hart  did  kerve. 
Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iv.  1,  4. 
Kestrel,  s.  [N.Fr.  cresserelle,  cristel.~]  Native 
hawk  so  called ;  Falco  tinnunculus. 

Kites  and  kestrels  have  a  resemblance  with  hawks. 
— Bacon. 

Some  of  its  [the  hobby's]  eggs  might  be  mistaken 
for  those  of  the  kestrel,  but  the  former  have  rather 

a  pinker  hue The  red,  or  orange-legg'd  falcon 

. . .  deposits  four  or  five  eggs,  most  nearly  resembling 
those  of  the  kestrel,  but  being  for  the  most  part  con- 
siderably less The  kestrel  builds  in  spires  and 
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towers  of  churches,  also  in  woods,  forests,  and  plan- 
tations, selecting  the  nest  of  a  crow  or  a  magpie  for 
the  purpose  of  incubation.  The  eggs  are  four  or  five, 
and  occasionally  six  in  number,  sometimes  mottled 
all  over  with  rich  reddish-brown  colours,  at  others 
blotched  and  more  partially  covered  with  the  same. 
— R.  Laisldey,  Popular  History  of  British  Birds' 


Used  adjectivally. 

Ne  thought  of  honour  ever  did  essay 
His  baser  brest,  but  in  his  kestrell  kynd 
A  pleasant  veine  of  glory  he  did  fynd. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  ii.  3,  4. 
Ketch,  s.    Heavy  ship  :  (as  '  a  bomb  ketch '). 
We  stood  in  for  the  channel :  about  noon  we  saw 
a  sail  having  but  one  mast ;  judged  it  to  be  a  ketch ; 
'but,  drawing  nearer,  found  it  was  a  ship  in  distress, 
having  lost  Tier  main  and  mizen  masts.— Randolph, 
Islands  in  tJie  Archipelago,  p.  103 :  1687. 
Photus  was  yet  at  sea,  and  as  his  ketch 
Tacked  to  and  fro,  the  scanty  wind  to  catch, 
He  spied  a  frigate. 

Chalkhill,  Thealma  and  Clearchus.  (Rich.) 
Ketch.  Jack  Ketch,  s.  [name  of  the 
executioner  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  ; 
other  explanations  have  been  suggested, 
one  of  which  is  that  Richard  Jaquett,  lord 
of  the  manor  of  Tyburn,  has  had  his  name 
thus  corrupted,  and  another  may  be  seen 
in  the  first  extract ;  the  second,  however, 
gives  the  true  explanation.]  Hangman. 

Whether  the  name  of  Ketch  be  not  the  provincial 
pronunciation  of  catch  among  the  Cockneys,  I  have 
my  doubts,  though  I  have  printed  authority  to  con- 
front me ;  for  that  learned  and  laborious  compiler, 
B.  E.  Gent,  the  editor  of  the  '  Canting  Dictionary,' 
says  that  Jack  Kitch,  for  so  he  spells  it,  was  the  real 
name  of  a  hangman,  which  has  become  that  of  all 
his  successors.  When  this  great  man  lived,  for  such 
we  must  suppose  him  to  have  "been,  and  renowned 
for  his  popularity  or  dexterity,  biographical  his- 
tory is  silent.—  Pegge,  Curialia  Miscellanea,  from 
a  paper  by  E.  F.  Rimbault,  Notes  and  Queries, 
June  8, 1861. 

He  then  accosted  John  Ketch  the  executioner,  a 
wretch  who  had  butchered  many  brave  and  noble 
victims,  and  whose  name  has,  during  a  century  and 
a  half,  been  vulgarly  given  to  all  who  have  succeeded 
him  in  his  odious  office.  '  Here,'  said  the  duke, '  are 
six  guineas  for  you.  Do  not  hack  me  as  you  did  my 
Lord  Russell.  I  have  heard  that  you  struck  him 
three  or  four  times.  My  servant  will  give  you  some 
more  gold  if  you  do  the  work  well.'  He  then  un- 
dressed, felt  the  edge  of  the  axe,  expressed  some  fear 
that  it  was  not  sharp  enough,  and  laid  his  head  on 
the  block.  The  divines  in  the  meantime  continued 
to  ejaculate  with  great  energy :  '  God  accept  your 
repentance ;  God  accept  your  imperfect  repentance.' 
The  hangman  addressed  himself  to  his  office.  But 
he  had  been  disconcerted  by  what  the  duke  had 
said.  The  first  blow  inflicted  only  a  slight  wound. 
The  duke  struggled,  rose  from  the  block,  and  looked 
reproachfully  at  the  executioner.  The  head  sank 
down  once  more.  The  stroke  was  repeated  again 
and  again ;  but  still  the  neck  was  not  severed,  and 
the  body  continued  to  move.  Yells  of  ra)ie  and 
horror  rose  from  the  crowd.  Ketch  flung  down  the 
axe  with  a  curse.  '  I  cannot  do  it,'  he  said ;  '  my 
heart  fails  me.'  '  Take  up  the  axe,  man,'  cried  the 
sheriff.  '  Fling  him  over  the  rails,'  roared  the  mob. 
At  length  the  axe  was  taken  up.  Two  more  blows 
extinguished  the  last  remains  of  life,  but  a  knife  I 
was  used  to  separate  the  head  from  the  shoulders. 
The  crowd  was  wrought  up  to  such  an  ecstasy  of 
rage  that  the  executioner  was  in  danger  of  being 
torn  to  pieces,  and  was  conveyed  away  under  a 
strong  guard.  The  name  of  Ketch  was  often  asso- 
ciated with  that  of  Jeffreys  in  the  lampoons  of  those 
days.  '  While  Jeffreys  on  the  bench,  Ketch  on  the 
gibbet  sits,'  says  one  poet.  In  the  year  which  fol- 
lowed Monmouth's  execution  Ketch  was  turned  out 
of  his  office  for  insulting  one  of  the  sheriffs,  and  was 
succeeded  by  a  butcher  named  Rose.  But  in  four 
months  Rose  himself  was  hanged  at  Tyburn,  and 
Ketch  was  reinstated. — Macaulay,  History  of  Eng- 
land, ch.  v.  and  note. 

Ketchup,  s.  [according  to  the  derivation 
suggested  by  the  extract,  this  is  the  best 
spelling,  though  catchup  and  catsup  are 
supported  by  good  culinary  authorities  ;  in 
the  latter  the  -A-  being  sounded  as  in  sure 
and  sugar,  gives  the  ordinary  pronuncia- 
tion, i.e.  catshup.~\  Store  sauce  so  called, 
resembling,  or  supposed  to  resemble,  the 
oriental  hitjap.  The  application  of  the 
term  is  arbitrary,  it  being  difficult  to  say 
what  particular  character  except  the  re- 
semblance to  an  imperfectly  known  eastern 
condiment  constitutes  a  ketchup.  They  all 
seem  to  be  opake,  dark-coloured,  and  cha- 
racterized by  some  predominating  flavour, 
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that  of  the  mushroom  (in  mushroom)  and 
the  walnut  (in  walnut)  ketchup,  being  the 
usual  ones.  Beyond  these,  the  propriety 
of  the  term  is  doubtful. 

A  well  selected  stock  of  [store  sauces]  will  always 
prove  a  convenient  resource  for  giving  colour  aiid 
flavour  to  soups,  gravies,  and  made  dishes. . . .  This, 
with  essence  of  anchovies,  walnut  catsup,  Harvey's 
sauce,  caviare,  lemon-pickle,  Chili,  cucumber,  and 
eschalot  vinegar,  will  be  all  that  is  commonly 
needed  for  family  use — mushroom  catsup — com- 
pound or  cook's  catsup— walnut  catsup— lemon- 
pickle  or  catsup— Pontac  catsup  for  fish— bottled 
tomatas,  or  tomata  catsup. — Eliza  Acton,  Modern 
Cookery,  ch.  v.  pp.  131-1  ;36, 1850. 

Ketchup,  a  name  of  Eastern  origin  [is]  said  to 
come  from  kitjap,  the  Japanese  name  for  some  si- 
milar condiment.— Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Art,  Science,  and  Literature. 

Kettle,  s.  [German,  kessel.~\  Vessel  for 
heating  or  boiling  water  or  other  liquid. 

The  fire  thus  form'd,  she  sets  the  kettle  on  ; 
Like  burnish'd  gold  the  little  seether  shone. 

Dryden. 

Kettledrum,   s.      [from  drum  =  musical  in- 
strument.]     Drum  of  which  the   head  is 
spread  over  a  body  of  brass  or  copper. 
As  he  drains  his  draughts  of  Rhenish  down, 
The  kettledrum  and  trumpet  thus  bray  out 
The  triumph  of  his  pledge. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  4. 
Little  cared  they  for  Mahomet  or  Mufti, 
Unless  to  make  their  kettledrums  a  new  skin 
Out  of  their  hides,  if  parchment  had  grown  dear, 
And  no  more  handy  substitute  been  near. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  vii.  17. 

They  met  at  a  tavern  in  Drury  Lane,  and,  when 
hot  with  wine,  sallied  forth  sword  in  hand,  headed 
by  Porter  and  Goodman,  beat  kettledrums,  unfurled 
banners,  and  began  to  light  bonfires.— Macaulay, 
History  of  England,  ch.  xxi. 

Kettledrum,  s.  [from  drum  =  entertain- 
ment.] Tea-party ;  meal  of  tea  partaking 
of  the  character  of  an  entertainment : 
(either  recent,  or  revived,  this  word  is 
about  two  years  old). 

Kettlepins.  s.  [Fr.  quillesJ]  Ninepins ; 
skittles. 

Billiards,  kettle-pins,  noddy  boards,  tables,  truncks, 
shovel  boards,  fox  and  geese,  or  the  like. — Gayion, 
Notes  on  Don  Quixote,  p.  340. 

Ketlock.  s.     See  extract. 

Chedlock, chadlock  (also charlock), or kedlock,  A.S. 
cedeleac,  from  leac,  a  plant, and  cede  which  seems  to 
be  the  same  as  the  Low  German  kudick,  kettich,  koa- 
dick, Danish  kedike,  related,  perhaps,  to  Danish  keede, 
annoy.  In  the  Eastern  counties  chad  means  tho 
refuse  sifted  from  the  wheat.  The  name  is  now  con- 
founded with  charlock,  but  in  Westmacott's  Scrip- 
ture Herball,  and  other  old  works,  is  assigned  to 
the  hemlocks.  There  is  nothing  related  ...  of  St. 
Chad,  or  Cedde  that  in  any  way  connects  him  with 
these  weeds.— Dr.  Prior,  Popular  Names  of  British 
Plants. 

Keuper.  s.  [German  direct.]  In  Geology. 
Uppermost  division  of  the  Trias  or  New 
Red  Sandstone  group  of  strata.  See  ex- 
tracts. 

The  keupcr,  the  uppermost  division  of  the  Triassic 
system,  is  called  by  the  French  '  marnes  irkeVs,' 
and  this  name,  translated  into  English  (variegated 
marls),  has  frequently  been  applied  to  the  upper 
members  of  the  new  red  sandstone  formation  in  our 
own  country.  The  group  usually  consists  of  a  nu- 
merous series  of  mottled  marls  of  a  red,  greenish 
grey,  or  blue  colour,  which  pass  into  preen  marls, 
black  slaty  clays,  and  fine-grained  sandstones. 
Throughout  the  series,  common  rock  salt  and  gyp- 
sum are  abundant,  but  the  organic  remains  of  ani- 
mals are  extremely  rare.  Of  plants,  however,  a  con- 
siderable number  are  preserved  in  some  localities, 
and  these  indicate  a  wide  departure  from  the  flora 
of  the  carboniferous  period,  and,  as  well  as  the 
shells,  seem  to  possess  more  analogies  with  the 
forms  of  life  determined  from  the  fossils  of  the 
secondary  period,  than  with  those  common  in  the 
Palueozoic  rocks. — Arsted,  Geology  :  Introductory, 
Descriptive,  and  Practical,  vol.  i.  ch.  xix. 

As  additional  examples  of  cases  in  which  the  im- 
provement of  classification,  in  recent  times,  had  led 
philosophers  to  propose  new  names,  1  may  mention 
the  term  Poecilite,  proposed  by  Mr.  Conybeare  to 
designate  the  group  of  strata  which  lies  below  the 
oolites  and  lias,  including  the  new  red  or  variegated 
sandstone,  with  the  keiiper  above,  and  the  mag- 
nesian  limestone  below  it.—  Whewell,  Novum  Orga- 
non  Renovatum. 
Kevel.  s.  See  extract. 

Kevel,  or  ranges,  [is]  a  frame  composed  of  two 
pieces  of  timber,  whose  lower  end  rests  in  a  sort  of 
step  or  foot  nailed  to  the  ship's  side,  from  whence 
the  upper  ends  branch  outward  into  arms  or  horns, 
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serving  to  belay  the  tacks  and  sheets  or  great  ropes 
by  which  the  bottoms  of  the  main-sail  and  fore-sai' 
are    extended.  —  Falconer,   Nautical    Dictionary 
Burney's  ed. 

Used  adjectivally. 

Kevel-heads  [are]  the  ends  of  the  top  timbers 
which,  rising  above  the  pun-wale,  serve  to  belay 
the  ropes,  or  take  a  round  turn  to  hold  on.—fbid. 

Kex.  s.  [Welsh,  cecys  ;  ?  from  cicuta.  Keck, 
kecksy,  are  other  forms.  If  the  derivation, 
however,  be  right  (it  is  not  universally  ac- 
cepted) a  second  -*  is  needed,  in  which 
case  kecksy  is  the  more  convenient  word. 
The  Anthriscus  vulgaris  is,  probably,  the 
plant  to  which  it  is  most  usually  applied  ; 
the  Conium  maculatum  is  the  one  which 
best  represents  the  cicuta  of  the  ancients.] 
Umbelliferous  plant  so  called. 

I  bring  with  me  a  book  as  dry  as  a  kex,  void  of  in- 
vention, barren  of  good  phrase. — Shelton,  Transla- 
lation  of  Don  Quixote,  pref. 

Those  sharp  and  sorry  shrubs,  those  dry  and  sap- 
less kexes.— Bishop  Gauden,  Hieraspistes,  p.  230 : 
1653. 
Key.  *.     [Fr.  quai.~\     Quay. 

A  key  of  fire  ran  along  the  shore, 
And  lighteu'd  all  the  river  with  a  blaze. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  ccxxxi. 

Key.  s.     [A.S.  cceg.] 

I.  Instrument  formed  with  cavities  corre- 
sponding to  the  wards  of  a  lock,  by  which 
the  bolt  of  a  lock  is  pushed  forward  or 
backward. 

If  a  man  were  porter  of  hellgate,  he  should  have 
old  turning  the  key. — Shakespear,  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

Yet  some  there  be,  that  by  due  steps  aspire 
To  lay  their  just  hands  on  that  golden  key, 
That  opes- the  palace  of  eternity. 

Milton,  Comus,  188. 

He  came,  and  knocking  thrice,  without  delay, 
The  longing  lady  heard,  and  turn'd  the  key. 

Dryden,  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  155. 

-2.  Instrument  by  which  something  is  screwed 
or  turned. 

Hide  the  key  of  the  jack.— Swift. 

3.  Explanation  of  anything  difficult. 

An  emblem  without  a  key  to't,  is  110  more  than  a 
tale  of  a  tub.— Sir  R.  L'  Estrange. 

These  notions,  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients 
darkly  delivered,  receive  a  clearer  light  when  com- 
pared with  this  theory,  which  represents  every  thing 
plainly,  arid  is  a  key  to  their  thoughts.— T.  Burnet, 
Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Those  who  are  accustomed  to  reason  have  got  the 
true  key  of  books.— Locke. 

4.  Part  of  certain  musical  instruments  (as  a 
pianoforte,  flute,  &c.)  which  is  manipulated 
by  the  finger  in  order  to  produce  sound. 

Pamela  loves  to  handle  the  spinnet.and  touch  the 
keys. — Richardson,  Pamela. 

5.  In  Music.    See  last  extract. 

Hippolita,  I  woo'd  thee  with  my  sword, 
And  won  thy  love,  doing  thee  injuries ; 
But  I  will  wed  thee  in  another  key, 
With  pomp,  with  triumph,  and  with  revelling. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  i.  1. 

The  poor  woman  began  to  roar  in  a  key  which 
alarmed  all  the  company  in  the  inn.— Fielding,  Ad- 
ventures of  Joseph  Andrews. 

Vouchsafe,  at  least,  to  pitch  the  key  of  rhyme 
To  themes  more  pertinent,  if  less  sublime. 

Cowper,  Table  Talk. 

[Key"}  is  a  certain  tone  whereto  every  composition, 
whether  long  or  short,  ought  to  be  fitted ;  and  this 
/,•(.</  is  said  to  be  either  flat  or  sharp,  not  in  respect 
of  its  own  nature,  but  with  relation  to  the  flat  or 
sharp  third,  which  is  joined  v/ithit.— Harris. 

6.  In  Botany.     Husk  containing  the  seed  of 
an  ash.    See  Kitekeys. 


Ash,  elm,  tilia,  poplar,  hornbeam,  &c.  are  distin- 
guished by  their  keys,  tongues  &c.,  small  fl°*  «•"* 
husky  skins  including  the  seeds. — Evelyn. 


Power  of  the  keys.  Power  as  that  with  which 
St.  Peter  was  invested  of  binding  and 
loosing,  claimed  by  the  Pope  in  his  cha- 
racter of  St.  Peter's  successor. 

Lewis,  zealous  even  to  bigotry  for  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  but  tenacious  of  his  regal  au- 
thority, accused  the  pope  of  encroaching  on  the 
secular  rights  of  the  French  Crown,  and  was  in  turn 
accused  by  the  pope  of  encroaching  on  the  spiritual 
power  of  the  keys.—Macaulay,  History  of  England 
ch.  iv. 

Keyboard,  s.  Range  of  keys  of  an  organ 
or  piano-forte. 

The  middle  bellows,  which  are  much  wider  than 
the  other  two,  are  intended  to  be  worked  by  the 
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foot  of  the  performer,  by  means  of  a  treadle,  whicl 
comes  out  in  front  of  trie  instrument,  beneath  th 
keyboard. — Rees,  Cyclopaedia,  Organ. 

Keycold.  adj.     Cold  as  a  key ;   cold ;  life- 
less. 

Poor  key -cold  figure  of  a  holy  king ! 
Pale  ashes  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  ! 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  2 
I  see  zealous  professors  transformed  to  key-cold 
worldlings.— Bishop  Hall,  Works,  ii.  823. 

Her  apostolick  virtue  is  departed  from  her.  anc 

hath  left  her  key-cold. — Milton,  Reason  of  Church 

Government  urged  against  Prelacy,  b.  ii. 

'Twixt  sleep  and  wake, 

I  do  them  take, 

And  on  the  key-cold  floor  them  throw. 

Bishop  Percy,  Reliques  of  ancient  Poetry,  Old 

Song  of  Robin  Goodfellow. 
A  key,  especially  a  large  one  of  an  outer 
entrance,  is,  probably,  the  piece  of  house- 
hold iron  furniture  which  is  least  brought 
near  the  fire.    Hence  it  retains  its  natural 
metallic  coldness  best.  A  large  key  passed 
between   the  clothes   and   backbone  is  a 
common   remedy   in   nose-bleeding,    from 
the  sudden  chill  caused  by  it. 
Keycoldness.    s.     Attribute   suggested  by 
Keycold  ;  want  of  animation  or  activity. 
The  greatest  part  of  your  professed  virtue  we  find 
to  consist  in  a  key-coldness,  and  well-nigh  mute 
silence,  when  the  hottest  and  most  pungent  argu- 
ments  approach  your  skin. — Unlawfulness  of  Li- 
mited Episcopacy,  p.  5 :  1641. 

Keyhole,  s.     Perforation  in  the  door  or  lock 
through  which  the  key  is  put. 

Make  doors  fast  upon  a  woman's  wit,  and  it  will 
out  at  the  casement ;  shut  that,  and  'twill  out  at 
the  keyhole. — Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  iv.  1. 

I  looked  in  at  the  keyhole,  and  saw  a  well-made 
man. — Tatter. 

I  keep  her  in  one  room  ;  I  lock  it ; 
The  key,  look  here,  is  in  this  pocket. — 
The  keyhole  is  that  left  ?— Most  certain. 

Prior,  An  English,  Padlock. 
Keynote,  s.     In  Music.     Note  to  the  pitch 
of  which  a  melody  is   set:    (used  meta- 
phorically in  extract). 

His  [Nathan's]  parable  is  repeated  in  actual 
words  in  a  famous  romance  which  stirred  the  ima- 
ginations of  our  fathers  and  is  the  keynote  of  other 
tales  of  Tike  genius  which  have  no  less  stirred  our 
own. — Stanley,  Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Church,  lect. 
xxiv. 

Keystone,  s.     Middle  stone  of  an  arch. 

If  you  will  add  a  keystone  and  chaptrels  to  the 
arch,  let  the  breadth  of  the  upper  part  of  the  key- 
stone be  the  height  of  the  arck.— Moxon,  Mechanical 
Exercises. 

Kibe.  s.  [see  Kipper.]  Ulcerated  chilblain ; 
chap  in  the  heel  caused  by  the  cold. 
If  'twere  a  kibe,  'twould  put  'me  to  my  slipper. 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  ii.  1. 

The  toe  of  the  peasant  comes  so  near  the  heel  of 
the  courtier,  that  it  galls  his  kibe.— Id.,  Hamlet,  v.  1 . 
One  boasted  of  the  cure,  calling  them  a  few  kibes. 
— Wiseman. 

Kibed.  adj.     Troubled  with  kibes. 

Reader,  if  thou  meetest  one  of  these  small  gentry 
in  thy  early  rambles,  it  is  good  to  give  him  a  penny. 
It  is  better  to  give  him  twopence.    If  it  be  starving 
weather,  and  to  the  proper  troubles  of  his  hard  oc- 
cupation, a  pair  of  kibed  heels  (no  unusual  accom- 
paniment) be  superadded,  the  demand  on  thy  hu- 
manity will  surely  rise  to  a  tester.— Lamb,  Essays  of 
Elia,  The  Praise  of  Chimney-sweepers. 
Kiby.  adj.     Having  kibes  ;  sore  with  kibes. 
He  halteth  ofte  that  hath  a  kyby  heele. 

Skelton,  Poems,  p.  25. 
Kick.  v.  a.     [?]     Strike  with  the  foot. 

He  must  endure  and  digest  all  affronts,  adore  the 
foot  that  kicks  him,  and  kiss  the  hand  that  strikes 
him.— South,  Sermons. 

It  anger'd  Turenne  once  upon  a  day, 
To  see  a  footman  kick'd  that  took  his  pay. 

Pcpe,  Epilogue  to  the  Satires,  dial.  ii. 
There  you  sat,  as  drunk  as  a  lord,  telling  the  old 
gentleman  the  whole  aflair.and  swearing  you  would 
drive  Sir  Harry  Beagle  out  of  the  country,  though 
I  kept  winking  and  nodding,  pulling  you  by  the 
sleeve,  and  kicking  your  shins  under  the  table,  in 
hopes  of  stopping  you ;  but  all  to  no  purpose.— 
G.  Colman  the  elder.  The  Jealous  Wife,  i.  1. 

The  resistance  opposed  to  him  b'v  the  tribunals 
inflamed  him  to  fury.    He  reviled  his  chancellor. 
He  kicked  the  shins  of  his  judges.— Macaulay,  Cri- 
tical and  Historical  Essays,  Frederic  the  Great. 
Kick  down  the  ladder.     Treat  a  friend  by 
whose  aid  an  advance  in  life  was  made 
with  contumely  or  neglect. 

Her  progress  in  gentility  may  be  traced  by  the 
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sets  of  friends  whom  she  has  courted,  and  made, 
and  cut,  and  left  behind.  She  has  struggled  so  gal- 
lantly for  polite  reputation  that  she  has  won  it ; 
pitilessly  kicking  down  the  ladder  as  she  advanced, 
degree  by  degree.  —  Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs, 
ch.  viii. 

Kick.  v.  n.  Beat  the  foot  in  anger  or  con- 
tempt. 

Wherefore  kick  ye  at  my  sacrifice,  and  at  mine 
offering,  which  I  have  commanded  ?  —  1  Samuel, 
ii.  29. 

Jeshurun  waxed  fat  and  kicked.— Deuteronomy, 
xxxii.  15. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  terrible 
enemies  to  wicked  men,  and  this  is  that  which 
makes  them  kick  against  religion,  and  spurn  at  the 
doctrines  of  that  holy  book. — Archbishop  Tillotson. 

Patient  of  contradiction  as  a  child, 
Affable,  humble,  diffident,  and  mild; 
Such  was  Sir  Isaac,  and  such  Boyle  and  Locke : 
Your  blunderer  is  as  sturdy  as  a  rock. 
The  creature  is  so  sure  to  kick  and  bite, 
A  muleteer's  the  man  to  set  him  right. 

Cowper,  Progress  of  Error. 
Kick.  s.     Blow  with  the  foot. 

What,  are  you  dumb  P    Quick,  with  your  answer, 

quick, 
Before  my  foot  salutes  you  with  a  kick. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,m.4>65. 

More    kicks    than    halfpence.       Unthankful 

abuse.     Colloquial. 

Kick.  s.  [  ?  kickshaw,  or  ?  ticket  from 
etiquette.]  Fashion  ;  thing  in  vogue. 
Slang. 

Tis  the  kick,  I  say,  old  un,  so  I  brought  it  down. 

Dibdin. 

Kicker.  s.  One  who,  that  which,  kicks  :  (in 
the  extract  applied  to  a  gun). 

I  doubt,  however,  whether  with  a  regular  kicker 
this  was  a  very  easy  matter. — Dr.  King,  On  the 
Arts  of  the  Esquimaux,  in  Transactions  of  the  Eth- 
nological Society. 
Kicking:,  verbal  abs.     Act  of  throwing  out 
the  feet ;  chastisement  with  the  foot. 

Another,  whose  son  had  employments  at  court, 
valued  not,  now  and  then,  a  kicking  or  a  caning.— 
Swift. 

Kickshaw,  s.  [Fr.  quelquechose  =  some- 
thing.] 

1.  Something  uncommon,  fantastical,  or  ri- 
diculous. 

Nor  shall  we  then  need  the  monsieurs  of  Paris  to 
take  our  youth  into  their  slight  and  prodigal  cus- 
todies, and  send  them  over  back  again  transformed 
into  mimicks,  apes,  and  kicshoes. — Milton. 

2.  Dish  so    changed  in   cooking  as  to  be 
scarcely  recognizable. 

Some  pigeons,  a  joint  of  mutton,  and  any  pretty 
little  tiny  kickshaws.— Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part 
II.  v.  1. 

There  cannot  be  more  certain  argument  of  a 
decayed  stomach  than  the  loathing  of  wholesome 
and  solid  food,  and  longing  after  fine  qnelqueschoses 
of  new  and  artificial  composition. — Bishop  Hall. 

Fricandeaux,  short,  skinless,  and  dainty  puddings, 
or  quelkchoses  made  of  good  flesh  and  herbs  chopped 
together. — Cotgrave. 

Yet  would  I  quit  my  pretensions  to  all  these 
rather  than  not  be  the  author  of  this  sonnet,  which 
your  rudeness  hath  irrecoverably  lost. — Some  foolish 
French  quelquechose,  1  warrant  you.— Quelquechose ! 
O  ignorance  in  supreme  perfection !  He  means  a 
kekshose.  —  Why  then  a  kekshoes  let  it  be,  and  a 
kekshoes  for  your  song.  —  Dryden,  Limberham,  or 
the  Kind  Keeper. 

In  wit,  as  well  as  war,  they  give  us  vigour ; 
Cressy  was  lost  by  kickshaws  and  soup-ineagre. 

Fenton. 
Kicksy-wicksey.  s.     Doxy ;  fancy  woman. 

He  wears  his  honour  in  a  box,  unseen, 
That  hugs  his  kicksy-wicksey  here  at  home, 
Spending  his  manly  marrow  in  her  arms. 

Sliakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  ii.  3. 

Kid.  *.     [modification  of  goat.'] 
[.  Young  of  a  goat. 

Leaping  like  wanton  kids  in  pleasant  spring. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

There  was  a  herd  of  goats  with  their  young  ones, 
upon  which  sight  Sir  Richard  Graham  tells,  he 
would  snap  one  of  the  kids,  and  carry  him  close  to 
their  lodging.— Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Sporting  the  lion  ramp'd,  and  in  his  paw 
Dandled  the  kid.         Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  348, 
So  kids  and  whelps  their  sires  and  dams  express  ; 
And  so  the  great  I  measur'd  by  the  less. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  i.  32. 
Used  adjectivally.    Leather  made  from  the 
skins  of  kids. 

He  sleeps  in  white  kid  gloves,  and  commits  dan- 
gerous excesses  upon  green  tea.— Thackeray,  Book 
of  Snobs,  ch.  vii. 
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2.  Child  :  (separated  by  Wedgwood  from  the 
preceding,  and  connected  with  the  Lithu- 
anic  kudikes  =  child).  Slang. 
Kid.  v.  a.  [A.S.  cyfam  =  make  known,  de- 
clare, publish.]  Discover ;  show  ;  make 
known. 

But,  ah  !  unwise  and  witlesse  Colin  Cloute, 
That  kydst  the  hidden  kindes  of  many  a  weede, 
Yet  kydst  not  ene  to  cure  thy  sore  heart-roote. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar,  December. 

Kid.  v.  n.     ?  Germinate. 

This  gave  fresh  vigour  to  the  plants,  they  kidded 
finely,  and  totally  overpowered  the  weeds  for  that 
season.  —  Hunter,  Georgical  Essays,  vol.  iv.  48. 
(Ord  MS.) 

Kid.  s.  [Welsh,  cedys  =  fagots ;  cidysen,  a 
single  fagot.]  Fagot ;  basket  for  carrying 
wares  to  market,  whence 

Kiddier.  s.     Cadger. 

[Kiddier,  Cadger.— A  packman  or  travelling  huxter. 
Kiddier,  kidger,  one  who  buys  up  fowls  at  farm- 
houses, and  carries  them  to  market.  (Forby.)  Per- 
sons who  bring  fish  from  the  sea  to  Newcastle  mar- 
ket are  still  called  cadgers.  (Brocket). —  Wedgwood, 
Dictionary  of  English  Etymology .] 

Of  this  the   slang  term  kiddy  =  fellow, 
cove,  is  probably  a  modification. 
Kiddle,  s.      [Low  Lat.  kidellus.']     Kind  of 
weir  in  a  river,  to  catch  fish :  (corruptly 
called,  in  some  places,  kittle,  or  kettle). 
Fishes  love  not  old  kydles,  as  they  do  the  new. 
Old  Poem  in  Ashmole's  Tliealrum  Chemicum, 
p. 71 :  1652. 

A  pretty  kittle  (kettle)  offish.     Fine  mess. 

Kidling.  s.     Young  kid. 

Mountains  where  the  wanton  kidling  dallies. 

W.  Browne. 
Like  kidlings  blithe  and  merry. 

Gay,  Ads  and  Galatea. 

Kidnap,  v.  a.  [hid  =  child  +  nap  =  steal.] 
Steal  children  ;  steal  human  beings. 

This  poor  child  was  kidnapped  by  the  Jews. — 
A.  Drummond,  Travels  through  Germany,  Italy, 
and  Greece,  p.  18. 

rlhe  offence  of  kidnapping  (being  the  stealing 
away)  man,  woman,  or  child,  from  their  own  coun- 
try, and  selling  them  into  another,  was  capital  by 
the  Jewish  law.— Sir  W.  Blackstone. 

During  the  two  years  and  a  half  which  followed 
the  execution  of  Grandval,  no  serious  design  had  been 
formed  against  the  life  of  William.  Some  hotheaded 
malecontents  indeed  laid  schemes  for  kidnapping 
or  murdering  him:  but  those  schemes  were  not, 
while  his  wife  lived,  countenanced  by  her  father. — 
Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.rxi. 

Kidnapper,  s.  One  who  kidnaps  ;  child,  or 
man,  stealer. 

The  man  compounded  with  the  merchant,  upon 
condition  that  he  might  have  his  child  again ;  for 
he  had  smelt  it  out,  that  the  merchant  himself  was 
the  kidnapper.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

These  people  lye  in  wait  for  our  children,  and  may 
be  considered  as  a  kind  of  kidnappers  within  the 
law.—  Spectator. 

Kidney,  s.  [  ?  catena,  from  the  chainlike 
or  linked  appearance  of  a  bullock's  kidney. 
The  Latin  word  is  ren,  ren-is ;  the  Ger- 
man niere,  i.e.  the  word  before  us  is  strange 
to  the  allied  languages.  Wedgwood  not 
only  suggests  no  derivation,  but  especially 
states  that  no  satisfactory  one  has  been 
suggested.] 

1.  One  of  a  pair  of  glands  whose  office  is  to 
secrete  urine. 

These  are  two  in  number,  one  on  each  side :  they 
have  the  same  figure  as  kidneybeans :  their  length 
is  four  or  five  fingers,  their  breadth  three,  and  their 
thickness  two  :  the  right  is  under  the  liver,  and  the 
leil  under  the  spleen.  The  use  of  the  kidneys  is  to 
separate  the  urine  from  the  blood,  which,  by  the 
motion  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  is  thrust  into  the 
emulgent  branches,  which  carry  it  to  the  little 
glands,  by  which  the  serosity  being  separated, 
is  received  by  the  orifice  of  the  Tittle  tubes, 
which  go  from  the  glands  to  the  pelvis,  and  from 
thence  it  runs  by  the  ureters  into  the  bladder.— 
Quincy. 

A  youth  laboured  under  a  complication  of  dis- 
eases, from  his  mesentery  and  kidneys,— Wiseman, 
Surgery. 

2.  Sort ;  kind.     Slang. 

Think  of  that,  a  man  of  my  kidney ;  think  of  that, 
that  am  as  subject  to  heat  as  butter ;  a  man  of  con- 
tinual dissolution  and  thaw.— Shakespear,  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  iii.  5. 
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There  are  millions  in  the  world  of  this  man's  kid- 
ney, that  take  up  the  same  resolution  without  noise. 
— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

You  perceive  what  an  agreeable  task  it  must  be,  to 
a  man  of  ray  kidney,  to  have  the  cure  of  such  souls  as 
these.  But,  hold, you  shall  not  have  another  peevish 
word  (till  the  next  occasion)  from  . . . . — Smollett, 
Expedition  of  Humphry  Clinker. 
3.  ?  Kernel. 

If  the  corn  dies  and  lives  again,  if  it  lays  its  body 
down,  suffers  alteration,  dissolution  and  death,  but 
at  the  spring  rises  again  in  the  verdure  of  a  leaf,  in 
the  fulness  of  the  ear,  in  the  kidneys  of  wheat. — 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  the  Lord 
Primate.  (Ord  MS.) 

Kidneybean.  s.  Leguminous  plant  so  called. 
Kidney  beans  are  a  sort  of  cod  ware,  that  are  very 
pleasant  wholesome  food. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 
Kidskin.  adj.   Formed  of  leather  made  from 
the  skins  of  kids. 

The  same  monstrous  depravity  appears  in  their 
veal,  which  is  bleached  by  repeated  bleedings,  and 
other  villanous  arts,  till  there  is  not  a  drop  of  juice 
left  in  the  body,  and  the  poor  animal  is  paralytic 
before  it  dies  ;  so  void  of  all  taste,  nourishment,  and 
savour,  that  a  man  might  dine  as  comfortably  on 
a  white  fricassee  of  kid-skin  gloves,  or  chip  hats 
from  Leghorn.— Smollett,  Expedition  of  Humphry 
Clinker. 

Kilderkin.    *.      [Dutch,   kindeken.~\      Small 
barrel. 

A  tun  of  man  in  thy  large  bulk  is  writ ; 
But  sure  thou'rt  but  a  kilderkin  of  wit. 

Dryden,  Macflecnoe,  195. 

Many  vessels  of  authority,  some  kinderkins,  some 
hogsheads,  some  tuns. — Bishop  Parker,  Reproof  of 
the  Rehearsal  Transprosed,  p.  11. 
Kill.  v.  a.     [A.S.  cwellun.']     See  Quell. 

1.  Deprive  of  life  ;  put  to  death,  as  an  agent. 

Ye  have  brought  us  forth  into  this  wilderness,  to 
kill  this  whole  assembly  with  hunger.  —  Exodus, 
xvi.  3. 

Dar'st  thou  resolve  to  kill  a  friend  of  mine  ?— 
Please  you,  I'd  rather  kill  two  enemies. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iv.  2. 

2.  Destroy  animals  for  food. 

Shall  1  then  take  my  bread,  and  my  water,  and 
my  flesh  that  I  have  killed  for  my  shearers?— 
1  Samuel,  xxv.  11. 

We're  mere  usurpers,  tyrants,  and  what's  worse. 
To  fright  the  animals,  and  to  kill  them  up 
In  their  assigu'd  and  native  dwelling  place. 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  ii.  1. 

3.  Deprive  of  life,  as  a  cause  or  instrument. 

The  medicines,  if  they  were  used  inwards,  would 
kill  those  that  use  them  ;  and  therefore  they  work 
potently,  though  outwards. — Bacon. 

4.  Deprive  of  vegetative  or  other  motion,  or 
active  qualities. 

Try  with  oil,  or  balm  of  drink,  so  they  be  such 
things  as  kilt  not  the  bough.— Bacon,  Natural  and 
Experimental  History. 

Catharticks  of  mercurials  mix  with  all  animal 
acids,  as  appears  by  killing  it  with  spittle. — Sir  J. 
Flayer,  Preternatural  State  of  the  animal  Humours. 

In  the  popish  churches  there  is  scarce  anything 
either  said,  or  done,  whereof  we  can  with  a  clear  and 
unwounded  conscience  be  either  partakers  or  wit- 
nesses ;  their  very  walls  kill  us  dead. — Bishop  Hall, 
No  Peace  with  Rome,  21.  (Ord  MS.) 
Killas.  s.  [  ?  ]  See  extract. 

Killas  [is]  the  name  given  by  the  Cornish  miners 
to  the  clay-slate  of  that  district.  It  varies  very 
much  in  colour  and  character,  being  sometimes  of 
a  clay- white,  and  at  other  times  grey  or  blue.  It 
is  in  one  district  soft ;  in  another  compact  and 
hard.  According  to  the  character  of  this  rock  the 
miner  determines  on  the  probability  of  the  mineral 
veins  which  traverse  it  being  metalliferous  or  the 
contrary. — Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Mines:  Hunt's  ed. 
Killer,  s.  One  who  kills,  or  deprives  of  life. 

What  sorrow,  what  amazement,  what  shame  was 
in  Amphialus,  when  he  saw  his  dear  foster-father 
•  find  him  the  killer  of  his  only  son.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Wilt  thou  for  the  old  lion  hunt,  or  fill 
His  hungry  whelps  ?  and  for  the  killer  kill, 
When  couch'd  in  dreadful  dens  ?  Sandys. 

So  rude  a.  time, 

When  love  was  held  so  capital  a  crime, 
That  a  crown'd  head  could  no  compassion  find, 
But  died,  because  the  killer  had  been  kind !  Waller. 
Killing:,  adj. 

1.  Effective. 

Are  you  married,  fair  Emily  of  the  shoulders? 
What  beautiful  ringlets  those  were  that  used  to  . 
dribble  over  them  I     What  a  waist !    What  a  killing 
sea-green  shot-silk  gown  !    What  a  cameo,  the  size 
of  a  muffin  \— Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  xv. 

2.  Too  fast  to  last. 

The  pace  at  which  they  went  was  really  killing.— 
W.  H.  Russell,  The  [Crimean]  War,  ch.  xxvii. 
Killingly.  adv.     In  a  killing  manner. 
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Nothing  could  be  more  killingly  spoken.— Milton, 
Animadversions  upon  a  Defence  of  the  Humble  lie- 
monstrance,  preface.  (Ord  MS.) 

Killow.  s.  [?  the  same  word  as  Killas.] 
See  extract. 

Killow  [is]  an  earth  of  a  blackish  or  deep  blue 
colour,  and  doubtless  had  its  name  from  kollow,  by 
which  name  in  the  north,  the  smut  or  grime  on 
the  backs  of  chimneys  is  called.—  Woodward. 

Kiln.  s.  [A.S.  cyln.~]  Stove ;  fabric  formed 
for  admitting  heat,  in  order  to  dry  or  burn 
things  contained  in  it. 

I'll  creep  up  into  the  chimney.  —  There  they 
always  use  to  discharge  their  birding-pieces :  creep 
into  the  kiln  hole. — Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  iv.  2. 

After  the  putting  forth  in  sprouts,  and  the  dry- 
ing upon  the  kiln,  there  will  be  gained  a  bushel  in 
eight  of  malt. — Bacon. 

Physicians  chuse  lime  which  is  newly  drawn  out 
of  the  kiln,  and  not  slacked. — Moxon,  Mechanical 
Exercises. 

Kiln  is  the  name  given  to  various  forms  of  fur- 
naces and  stoves  by  which  an  attempted  heat  is 
applied  to  bodies ;  thus  they  are  brick-kilns,  hop- 
kilns,  lime-kilns,  m&lt-kilns,  }>ottery-kilnx.  Hop 
and  malt  kilns,  being  designed  merely  to  expel  the 
moisture  of  the  vegetable  matter,  may  be  constructed 
in  the  same  way. — Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manu- 
factures, and  Mines. 

Kiludry.  v.  a.     Dry  by  means  of  a  kiln. 

The  best  way  is  to  kilndry  them.  —  Mortimer, 
Husbandry. 

Kilt.  s.     See  last  extract. 

My  muse  'gan  weep,  but  ere  a  tear  was  spilt, 
She  caught  Sir  William  Curtis  in  a  kilt. 

Byron,  Age  of  Bronze. 

Even  the  Zouaves  yield  the  prize  of  effectiveness 
to  the  Chasseurs  indigenes,  or  French  Sepoys. 
These  troops  wear  a  white  turban,  loose  powder-blue 
jackets,  faced  and  slashed  with  yellow,  embroidered 
vests  with  red  sashes,  and  blue  breeches  extremely 
wide  and  loose,  so  that  they  look  like  kilts,  falling 
to  the  knees,  where  they  are  confined  by  a  band. — 
W.  H.  Russell,  Tlie  [Crimean^  War,  ch.  vi. 
[Hence  Old  Swedish,  opkilta,  Danish,  kilte,  to  kilt  one's 
clothes,  to  truss  or  gather  them  up  into  a  bunch. 
The  kilt  or  short  petticoat  of  the  Highlander  is  so 
called  from  resembling  an  ordinary  petticoat  kilted 
up  for  convenience  of  walking.  Swedish,  kilta  barn, 
to  swathe  an  infant,  to  make  a  bundle  of  it. —  Wedg- 
wood, Dictionary  of  Enylisli  Etymology .] 

Kilted,  adj.     Dressed  in  a  kilt. 

Thus  having  said,  the  killed  goddess  kissed 
.      Her  son,  and  vanisii'd  in  a  Scottish  mist. 

Byron,  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 
Kim-kam.     See  Cam. 

All  goes  topsy-turvy;  all  kim-kam. — Translation 
of  Don  Guzman  de  Alfarache. 

ximbo.  adj.  [see  A-kimbo.]  Crooked; 
bent ;  arched. 

The  kimbo  handles  seem  with  bears- foot  carv'd. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  iii.  67. 

He  observed  them  edging  towards  one  another  to 

whisper;  so  that  John  was  forced  to  sit  with  his 

arms  a  kimbo,  to  keep  them  asunder.— Arbuthnot, 

History  of  John  Bull. 

Kin.  s.     [A.S.  cynn.~] 

1.  Relation  either  of  consanguinity  or  affinity. 

You  must  use  them  with  fit  respects,  according 
to  the  bonds  of  nature ;  but  you  are  of  kin,  and  so  a 
friend  to  their  persons,  not  to  their  errours. — Bacon, 
Advice  to  Villiers. 

The  unhappy  Palamon, 

Whom  Theseus  holds  in  bonds,  and  will  not  free  ; 
Without  a  crime  except  his  kin  to  me. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  A  rcite,  ii.  106. 

2.  Relatives ;  those  who  are  of  the  same  race. 

Tumultuous  wars 
Shall  kin  with  kin,  arid  kind  with  kind,  confound. 

Shakespear,  Richard  11.  iv.  106. 
The  father,  mother,  and  the  kin  beside, 
Were  overborne  by  fury  of  the  tide.  Dryden. 

3.  Relation  ;  one  related. 

Then  is  the  soul  from  God ;  so  pagans  say, 
Which  saw  by  nature's  light  her  heavenly  kind, 

Naming  her  kin  to  God,  and  God's  bright  ray, 
A  citizen  of  heav'n,  to  earth  confin'd. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

4.  Same  generical  class,  though  perhaps  not 
the  same  species  ;  thing  related. 

The  burst, 

And  the  ear-deafening  voice  of  the  oracle, 
Kin  to  Jove's  thunder,  so  surpris'd  my  sense, 
That  I  was  nothing. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale.  iii.  1. 

One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin. 

Id.,  Troilus  and  Cresxida,  iii.  3. 

The  odour  of  the  fixed  nitre  is  very  languid  ;  but 

that  which  it  discovers,  being  dissolved  in  a  little 

hot  water,  is  altogether  differing  from  the  stink  of 

the  other,  being  of  kin  to  that  of  other  alcalizate 

salts.— Boyle. 
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Kind.  adj. 

\.  Benevolent;  filled  with  general  pood  will. 

By  the  kind  Rods,  'tis  most  ignobly  done 
To  pluck  me  by  the  beard. 

Shfikespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  7. 
2.  Favourable ;  beneficent. 

He  is  kind  unto  the  unthankful  and  to  the  evil. 
— Luke,  vi.  35. 

Tube  it  kind.     Consider  it  a  favour. 

Tell  him,  if  he'll  call  on  me,  and  dawdle  over  a 
dish  of  tea  in  an  afternoon,  I  shall  take  it  kind.— 
lias-well,  Ltfe  of  Johnson,  243.    (Ord  MS.) 
Kind.  s.    [see  Kin.] 
1 .  Race  ;  generic  class. 

Thus  far  wo  have  endeavoured  in  part  to  open  of 
what  nature  and  force  laws  are,  according  to  their 
kinds. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

God  and  nature  do  n6t  principajly  concern  them- 
selves in  the  preservation  of  particulars,  but  kinds 
and  companies. — South,  Sermons. 

He  with  his  wife  were  only  left  behind 
Of  perish'd  man ;  they  two  were  human  kind. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid. 
He,  with  a  hundred  arts  refin'd, 
Shall  stretch  thy  conquests  over  half  the  kind : 
To  him  each  rival  shall  submit, 
Make  but  his  riches  equal  to  his  wit. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  iv.  ode  i. 
2.  In  Logic.     Opposed  to  degree. 

When  the  Injiina  Species,  or  proximate  kind,  to 
which  an  individual  belongs,  has  been  ascertained, 
the  properties  common  to  that  kind  include  neces- 
sarily the  whole  of  the  common  properties  of  every 
other  real  kind  to  \yhich  the  individual  can  be  refer- 
rible.    Let  the  individual,  for  example,  be  Socrates, 
and  the  proximate  kind,  man.    Animal,  or  living 
creature,  is  also  a  real  kind,  and  includes  Socrates ; 
but  since  it  likewise  includes  man,  or  in  other  words, 
since  all  men  are  animals,  the.properties  common  to 
animals  form  a  portion  of  the  common  properties  of 
the  sub-class,  man :  and  if  there  beany  class  which  in- 
cludes Socrates  without  including  man,  that  class  is 
not  a  real  kind.    Let  the  class,  for  example,  be  Flat- 
nosed;  that  being  a  class  which  includes  Socrates, 
without  including  all  men.    To  determine  whether 
it  is  a  real  kind,  we  must  ask  ourselves  this  question  : 
Have  all  flat-nosed  animals,  in  addition  to  whatever 
is  implied  in  their  flat  noses,  any  common  properties, 
other  than  those  which  are  common  to  all  animals 
whatever  ?   If  they  had ;  if  a  flat  nose  were  a  mark  or 
index  to  an  indefinite  number  of  other  peculiarities, 
not  deducible  from  the  former  by  any  ascertainable 
law ;  then  out  of  the  class  man  we  might  cut  an- 
other class,  flat-nosed  man,  which,  according  to  our 
definition,  would  be  a  kind.    But  if  we  could  do 
tins,  man  would  not  be,  as  it  was  assumed  to  be,  the 
proximate  kind.     Therefore,  the  properties  of  the 
isroximate   kind   do   comprehend   those   (whether 
known  or  unknown)  of  all  other  kinds  to  which  the 
individual  belongs  ;  which.was  the  point  we  under- 
took to  prove.  And  hence,  every  other  kind  which  is 
predicableof  the  individual,  will  be  to  the  proximate 
kind  in  the  relation  of  a  genus,  according  to  even 
the  popular  acceptation  of  the  terms  genus  and 
species ;  that  is,  it  will  be  a  larger  class,  including 
it  and  more.     We  are  now  able  to  fix  the  logical 
meaning  of  these  terms.     Every  class  which  is  a 
real  kind,  that  is,  which  is  distinguished  from  all 
other  classes  by  an  indeterminate  multitude  of  pro- 
perties not  derivable  from  one  another,  is  either  a 
genus  or  a  species.    A  kind  which  is  not  divisible 
into  other  kinds,  cannot  be  a  genus,  because  it  has 
no  species  under  it ;  but  it  is  itself  a  species,  both 
with  reference  to  the  individuals  below  and  to  the 
genera  above  (Species  Praidicabilis  and  Species  Sub- 
jieibilts).    But  every  kind  which  admits  of  division 
into  real  kinds  (as  animal  into  quadruped,  bird,  &c., 
or  quadruped  into  various  species  of  quadrupeds)  is 
a  genus  to  all  below  it,  a  species  to  all  genera  in 
which  it  is  itself  included.—^.  S.  Mill,  System  of 
Logic,  pt.i.  ch.vii.  §4. 

3.  Particular  nature. 

No  human  laws  are  exempt  from  faults,  since 
tUose  that  have  been  looked  upon  as  most  perfect 
in  their  kind,  have  been  found  to  havesomanv  — 
Baker. 

4.  Natural  state. 

He  did  give  the  goods  of  all  the  prisoners  unto 
those  that  had  taken  them,  either  to  take  them  in 
kind,  or  compound  for  them.— Bacon,  History  of 
the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

The  tax  upon  tillage  was  often  levied  in  kind  upon 
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Or  you  shall  hear  in  such  a  kind  from  me 
As  will  displease  you. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  i. 

This  will  encourage  industrious  improvement 

because  many  will  rather  venture  in  that  kind  tha 

take  Jive  in  the  hundred.— Bacon,  Essays. 

7.  Sort. 

Diogenes  was  asked,  in  a  kind  of  scorn,  What  wa 
the  matter  that  philosophers  haunted  rich  men,  an 
not  rich  men  philosophers  ?  He  answered,  Becaus 
the  one  knew  what  they  wanted,  the  other  did  no 
— Bacon. 

8.  In  Theology.     Element  in  the  sacramen 
of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

The  Moscovites  minister  the  sacrament  with  fer 
mented  breade  under  both  kyndes ;  and  thinke  tha 
souls  of  deade  menne  are  not  helped  with  the  sui 
frages  of  priestes,  nor  yet  by  the  devotion  of  they 
frendes  or  kinsfolkes ;  also  that  the  place  of  purga 
torie  is  a  fable.— Eden,  Translation  of  P.  Martyr 

The  communion  in  one  kind  is  plainly  contrary  t 
our  Saviour's  institution  of  the  sacrament  in  botl 
kinds.— Archbishop  Tillotson.  Sermons,  vol.  v.  p.  17 
(Ord  MS..) 

Kinded.  adj.     Begotten. 

Though  she  still  have  worne 
Her  days  in  war,  yet  (weet  thou)  was  not  borne 
Of  bears  and  tygres,  nor  so  salvage-mynded 
As  that,  albe  all  love  of  men  she  scorne, 
She  yet  forgets  that  she  of  men  was  kynded. 

Spenser,  Faerte  Queen 

Kindhearted.   adj.     Having  great  benevo- 
lence. 
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corn,  and  called  decumse,  or  tithes.  —  Arbuthnot 
ladles  of  ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

5.  Nature  ;  natural  determination. 

A  monstrous  cruelty  'gainst  course  of  kind. 

„..  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

The  skilful  shepherd  peel'd  me  certain  wands, 
Aim,  in  the  doing  of  the  deed  of  kind, 
He  stuck  them  up  before  the  fulsome  ewes. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

&ome  of  you,  on  pure  instinct  of  nature, 
Are  led  by  kind  V  admire  your  fellow  creature. 

(i.  Manner;  way.  Rare. 

Send  me  your  prisoners  with  the  speediest  means, 


Some  of  the  ancients,  like  kindltearted  men,  have 
talked  much  of  annual  refrigeriums,  or  intervals  o 
punishment  to  the  damned,  as  particularly  on  the 
great  festivals  of  the  resurrection  and  ascension.— 
south,  Sermons. 

The  sea  at  last  from  Colchian  mountains  seen, 
Kind-!iearted  transport  round  their  captain  threw 
The  soldiers'  fond  embrace ;  o'erflow'd  their  eyes 
With  tender  floods,  and  loosed  the  general  voice 
To  cries  resounding  loud— The  sea,  the  sea! 

Thomson,  Ode  to  Liberty,  pt.  ii. 
Kindneartedness.    s.     Attribute  suggested 
by  Kindhearted. 

Some  are  charitable  to  the  poor  out  of  kind- 
heartedness.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Holy  Dying.  (Ord 
MS.) 

Kindle,  v.  a.     See  last  extract. 

1.  Set  on  fire;  light;  make  to  burn. 

He  will  take  thereof,  and  warm  himself;  yea  he 
kindleth  it  and  baketh  bread.— Isaiah,  xliv.  15. 

If  the  fire  burns  vigorously,  it  is  no  matter  by 
what  means  it  was  at  first  kindled  -.  there  is  the  same 
f(  rce  and  the  same  refreshing  virtue  in  it,  kindled 
by  a  spark  from  a  flint,  as  if  it  were  kindled  from 
the  sun.— South,  Sermons. 

2.  Inflame  the  passions;  exasperate;  animate; 
heat ;  fire  the  mind. 

He  hath  also  kindled  his  wrath  against  me,  and  he 
counteth  me  as  one  of  his  enemies.— Job,  xix.  11. 

I've  been  to  you  a  true  and  humble  wife; 
At  all  times  to  your  will  conformable : 
Ever  in  fear  to  kindle  .vour  dislike. 

SJiakespear,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  4. 
Each  was  a  cause  alone,  and  all  combin'd 
To  kindle  vengeance  in  her  haughty  mind. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  i.  42. 

3.  Engender  ;  bring  forth  ;  set  a-going ;  ex- 
cite. 

Are  you  native  of  this  place?— As  the  COMPV  that 
you  see  dwells  where  she  is  kindled—  Shakes  near 
As  you  like  it,  iii.  2. 

[To  kindle.  1.  To  produce  young,  applied  to  cats  and 
rabbits.  Probably  a  nasalized  form  of  kittle,  not- 
withstanding Welsh  cenedlu,  to  beget.  It  may  be 
observed  that  Danish  killing  (for  killing)  is  applied 
to  the  young  of  both  the  hare  and  the  cat.  2.  To 
produce  fire.  Old  Norse  kynda,  to  set  fire  to,  kyn- 
dill,  a  light,  torch,  candle;  Norse  kvende,  chips  and 
shavings  for  kindling  fire ;  kyndel,  kynnel,  a  torch, 
whence  English  cannel  coal,  coal  that  burns  like  a 
torch.  Latin,  candere,  to  shine,  to  glow  ;  incendere 
to  kindle,  inflame,  incite.  Probably  a  metaphorical 
application  of  the  idea  of  giving  birth  to,  expressed 
by  the  root  gan,  gen,  ken,  in  accordance  with  the 
analogy  which  leads  us  to  speak  of  the  extinction  of 
life  or  extinction  of  flame,  although  in  this  case  the 
metaphor  runs  in  the  opposite  direction.—  Wedg- 
wood, Dictionary  of  English  Etymology.] 

Kindle,  v.  n.     Catch  fire. 

When  thou  walkest  through  the  fire,  thou  shalt 
not  be  burned ;  neither  shall  the  flame  kindle  upon 
thee.— Isaiah,  xliii.  2. 

I  know  the  mind,  that  feels  indeed  the  fire 
The  muse  imparts,  and  can  command  the  lyre. 
Acts  with  a  force,  and  kindles  with  a  zeal, 
Whate'er  the  theme,  that  others  never  feel. 

Cowper,  Table  Talk. 

Or  as  the  morning  clouds  refulgent  shine, 
When,  at  forthcoming  of  the  lord  of  day 
The  Orient,  like  a  shriue, 
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Kindles  as  it  receives  the  rising  ray, 

And,  heralding  its  way, 
Proclaims  the  presence  of  the  Power  divine. 

Southey,  Curse  of  Kehama. 
Kindler.  s. 
I. 


One  who  kindles. 

.  By  what  equity  is  a  publick  rebellion  commended 
in  the  kindlers  of  it,  that  it  may  be  punished  in  the 
furtherers?—  Bewailing  of  the  Peace  of  German}/ 
p.  47:  1635. 

Now  is  the  time  that  rakes  their  revels  keep 
Kindlers  of  riot,  enemies  of  sleep. 

0    ,-,  Gay,  Trivia,  iii.  321. 

2.  Fagot. 

Kindless.  adj.     Unnatural. 

Remorseless,     treacherous,     lecherous,    kindless 
villain  !  Shakespear,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

Kindliness,     s.       Attribute    suggested    by 
Kindly. 

1.  Favour;  affection;  goodwill. 

In  kinde  a  father,  but  not  kindliness. 

Sackville,  Gorboduc  :  1561. 

2.  Natural  disposition  ;  natural  course. 

That  mute  kindliness  among  the  herds  and  flocks. 
—  Milton,  Tetrachordon. 

Fruits  and  corn  are  much  advanced  by  temper  of 
the  air  and  kindliness  of  seasons.—  Whitlock  Ob- 
servations^  on  the  present  Manners  of  the  English, 

Kindly,  adj. 

Homogeneous  ;    congenial  ;    kindred  ;    of 
the  same  nature. 

This  competency  I  beseech  God  I  may  be  able  to 
digest  into  kindly  juice,  that  I  may  grow  thereby.— 
Hammond. 

These  soft  fires 

Not  only  enlighten,  but  with  kindly  heat, 
Of  various  influence,  foment  and  warm, 
Temper  or  nourish.    Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  667. 

Natural  ;  fit  ;  proper. 

The  earth  shall  sooner  leave  her  kindly  skill. 

_,,     7  .  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

The  kindly  fruits  of  the  earth.—  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  Litany. 

Bland  ;  mild  ;  softening. 

Through  all  the  living  regions  dost  thou  move. 
And  scatter'st  where  thou  goest,  the  kindly  seeds  of. 
love. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Lucretius,  i.  26. 
Ye  heavens,  from  high  the  dewy  nectar  pour, 
And  in  soft  silence  shed  the  kindly  show'r  ! 

Pope,  Messiah,  13. 
Kindly,  adv. 

•  In  a  kind  manner  ;  benevolently  ;  favour- 
ably ;  with  good  will. 

Sir  Thurio  borrows  his  wit  from  your  ladyship's 
looks,  and  spends  what  he  borrows  kindly  in  your 
company.—  Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona, 
11.  4. 

His  griefs  some  pity,  others  blame  ; 
The  fatal  cause  all  kindly  seek. 

Prior,  The  Despairing  Shepherd. 
Who,  with  less  designing  ends, 
Kindlier  entertain  their  friends  ; 
With  good  words,  and  countenance  sprightly, 
Strive  to  treat  them  all  politely.  Swift. 

.  Naturally;  fitly. 

Like  as  men  sow,  such  come  needs  must  they 

reape  ; 

And  nature  planted  so  in  each  degree, 
That  crabs  like  crabs  will  kindly  crawle  and  creepe. 
Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  4C4. 
This  do,  and  do  it  kitidly,  gentle  sirs  ; 
It  will  be  pastime  passing  excellent. 
Shakespear,  Taming  of  'the  Shrew,  induction,  sc.  1. 
Examine   how  kindly  the  Hebrew   manners  of 
speech  mix  and  incorporate  with  the  English  lan- 
guage.— Addison,  Spectator,  no.  405. 

indness.  s.    Attribute  suggested  by  Kind. 

1.  Benevolence  ;    beneficence  ;    good   will  ; 
favour;  love. 

If  there  be  kindness,  meekness,  or  comfort  in  her 
tongue,  then  is  not  her  husband  like  other  men.  — 
Ecclesiasticus,  xxxvi.  23. 

Ever  blest  be  Cytherea's  shrine, 
Since  thy  dear  breast  has  felt  an  equal  wound, 
Since  in  thy  kindness  my  desires  are  crown'd. 

Prior. 

2.  Benefit  conferred. 

Kindred,  s.  [A.S.  kinred;  the  -d-  being 
inserted  on  account  of  the  contact  of  n  and 
r,  as  in  the  Greek  acfyof,  &c.] 

1.  Relation  by  birth  or  marriage;  cognation; 
consanguinity  ;  affinity. 

Like  her,  of  equal  kindred  to  the  throne, 
You  keep  her  conquests,  and  extend  your  own. 

Dryden. 

2.  Relation  ;  suit. 

An  old  mothy  saddJe,  and  the  stirrups  of  no  kin- 
dred.— Shakespear.  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2.     ' 
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3.  Relatives. 

I  think  there  is  no  man  secure 
But  the  queen's  kindred. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  1. 
Nor  needs  thy  juster  title  the  foul  guilt 
Of  eastern  kings,  who,  to  secure  their  reign, 
Must  have  their  brothers,  sons,  and  kindred  slain. 
Sir  J.  Denham,  On  Mr.  John  Fletclier's  Works. 

Spelt  according  to  the  etymology. 

The  boy  is  brought  in  by  his  father  and  ktnred,  in 
his  new  vest  and  turbant. — Smith,  Manners  of  the 
Turks,  p.  10. 

Kindred,    adj.      Congenial ;    related ;    cog- 
nate. 

From  Tuscan  Coritum  he  claim'd  his  birth ; 
But  after,  when  exempt  from  mortal  earth, 
From  thence  ascended  to  his  kindred  skies 
A  god.  Dryden. 

Kine.   s.     Collective  form  of  Cow.      This 

word  commands  attention  in  the  first  place  Kinesiatrics. 

as  a  collective,  rather  than  a  plural,  sub-   xinesitherapy. 

stantive.      Even  in    its  ordinary  use  it 

means  cows  in  general  (oxen  if   needed) 

rather  than  so  many  cows  in  particular. 

No  one  would  use  the  term  when  he  meant 

to  distinguish  cows  from  bulls ;    for,  like 

oxen,  it  means  cows  and  bulls  in  general, 

without  distinction  of  sex. 

So  much  as  to  its  being  collective  in  the 
way  of  both  sex  (or  gender)  and  number. 

Thus  far  it  agrees  in  meaning  with  oxen, 
or  even  cattle ;  with  which  last  term  (sin- 
gular as  it  is)  it  disagrees  only  by  being 
limited  to  oxen,  i.e.  in  not  including  sheep. 
With  black  cattle  it  coincides  more  closely. 

In  its  formation  it  differs,  however,  from 
oxen,  which  is  simply  ox  +  en. 

But  it  is  a  word  like  children,  i.e.  child 
+  r  +  en;  in  other  words  it  is  a  secondary 
formation.  The  Anglo-Saxon  plural  of 
cu  was  cy ;  and,  at  present,  kye  is  certainly 
Scotch  and  provincial,  and  perhaps,  Ar- 
chaic English.  • 

That  the  form  is  collective  is  inferred 
from  the  collective  character  of  the  objects 
to  which  it  applies,  and  from  the  nature  of 
the  way  in  which  it  differs  from  the  singu- 
lar. The  vowel  is  made  narrow  or  slender. 
What  takes  place  with  cy  as  opposed  to 
cow,  takes  place  with  lice,  mice,  and  geese, 
as  opposed  to  louse,  mouse,  goose.  They 
are  all  collective  rather  than  plural,  and  in 
all  the  vowel  is  made  narrower  or  slenderer. 
The  latter  words,  however,  from  ending  in 
-s  which  is,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  the  sign 
of  the  plural  and  the  last  letter  of  the  root, 
appear  to  be  more  plural  than  they  really 
are.  It  is  well  known  that  in  more  than 
one  language,  the  Welsh  among  others, 
this  collective  form  is  so  far  from  being 
an  exceptional  form,  that  it  is  the  primary 
one ;  the  name  for  the  single  object  out  of 
a  collective  group  being  the  secondary,  or 
derived  one.  Thus  whilst  plant  means 
children  in  general,  the  more  complex  form 
plantyn  =  a  (single)  child ;  as  if  the  singu- 
lar, contrary  to  the  apparent  analogy  of 
language  in  general,  were  derived  from 
the  plural.  The  true  view  is  that  none  of 
these  words  are  more  plural  than  singular, 
or  more  singular  than  plural. 

As  in  ken  and  can,  the  change  between 
the  c  and  k  disguises  the  connection  be- 
tween two  closely  allied  words. 

To  milk  the  kine, 
E'er  the  milk-maid  fine 
Hath  open'd  her  eyne.  B.  Jonson. 

Afield  I  went  amid  the  morning  dew, 
To  milk  my  kine.  Qay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Ttmrsday. 

Kinematics,  s.     See  extract. 

The  science  of  pure  motion  has  not  generally  been 
separated  from  the  science  of  motion  viewed  with 
reference  to  its  causes.  Recently,  indeed,  the  ne- 
cessity of  such  a  separation  has  been  seen  by  those 
who  nave  taken  a  philosophical  view  of  science. 
Thus  this  necessity  has  been  urged  by  M.  Ampere. 
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. .  He  then  proceeds  to  describe  this  science  nearly 
as  we  have  done,  and  proposes  to  term  it  kinematics 
(cinematique),  from  KivT\n.a,  motion.    I  shall  not  at-  i 
tempt  here  further  to  develop  the  form  which  such  ! 
a  science  must  assume.    But  I  may  notice  one  very  j 
large  province  which  belongs  to  it.    When  men  had 
ascertained  the  apparent  motions  of  the  sun,  moon,  i 
andstars,  to  a  moderate  degree  of  regularity  and  accu-  \ 
racy,  they  tried  to  conceive  in  their  minds  some  me-  • 
chanism  by  which  these  motions  might  be  produced ;  i 
and  thus  they  in  fact  proposed  to  themselves  a  very  j 
extensive  problem  in  kinematics.    This,  indeed,  was  i 
the  view  originally  entertained  of  the  science  of  as-  ) 
tronomy.— Wliewell,  History  of  Scientific  Ideas,  ii.  | 
167 :  ed.  1858. 

Kinesiatric.   adj.     [Gr.  (eii/ijo-tc  =  movement,  , 
from  Kivito  =  move  +  tarpucoc  =  relating  to  a 
cure ;  law  =  cure.]     In  Therapeutics.    Re- 
lating to,  consisting  in,  muscular  move- 
ment. 

See  next  entry. 
s.  [Gr.  Qepaireia  =  cure,  in 
medicine.]  Name  given,  along  with  Ki- 
nesiatrics, to  a  system  of  medicine  in 
which  the  treatment  consisted  of  certain 
muscular  movements  as  regulated  by  the 
nature  of  the  disease. 

Although  I  am  very  zealous  in  my  advocacy  of  the 
treatment  by  movements  (which  is  also  called  kinesi- 
tlierapy,  kinesiatrics,  Swedish  medical  gymnastics, 
and  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  old  medical 
gymnastics,)  I  wish  it  clearly  to  be  understood  that 
I  do  not  recommend  it  as  a  panacea  in  all  diseases. 
— Dr.  M.  Roth,  The  Movement  Cure. 
King.  s.     [A.S.  cyning.] 
1 .  Monarch  ;  supreme  governor. 

The  great  King  of  kings, 
Hath  in  the  table  of  his  law  commanded, 
That  thou  shalt  do  no  murder. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  4. 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  kings  of  Spain,  recovered 
the  great  and  rich  kingdom  of  Granada  from  the 
Moors. — Bacon. 

I  pity  kings,  whom  Worship  waits  upon 
Obsequious  from  the  cradle  to  the  throne ; 
Before  whose  infant  eyes  the  flatterer  bows, 
And  binds  a  wreath  about  their  baby  brows  ; 
Whom  education  stiffens  into  state, 
And  death  awakens  from  that  dream  too  late. . . . 
If  monarchy  consist  in  such  base  things, 
Sighing,  I  say  again,  I  pity  kings  ! .  . . 
If  this  ue  kingly,  then  farewell  for  me 
All  kingship ;  and  may  I  be  poor  and  free ! 

Cowper,  Table  Talk. 

•2.  Representation  thereof,  as  in  cards,  chess, 

&c. 

The  king  unseen 

Lurk'd  in  her  hand,  and  mourn'd  his  captive  queen. 
Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  iii. 

King  at  arms.      In   Heraldry.      Officer   so 
called.     See  extract. 

A  letter  under  his  own  hand  was  lately  shewed  me 
by  Sir  William  Dugdale,  king  at  arms.— I.  Walton. 
The  three  chief  heralds  are  called  kings  at  arms, 
of  which  Garter  is  the  principal,  instituted  by  King 
Henry  V.,  whose  office  is  to  attend  the  Knights  of 
the  Garter  at  their  solemnities,  and  to  marshal  the 
funerals  of  the  nobility;  and  King  Edward  IV. 
granted  the  office  of  King  of  Heralds  to  one  Garter, 
cum  feudis  et  proficiis  ab  antiquo,  &c.  The  next  is 
Clarencieux  or  Clarentius,  ordained  by  Edward  IV. 
who  attaining  the  dukedom  of  Clarence  by  the  death 
of  George,  his  brother  (whom  he  beheaded  for  aspir- 
ing to  the 'crown),  made  the  herald  who  belonged  to 
that  dukedom  a  king  at  arms,  and  called  him  Cla- 
rencieux ;  his  proper  office  is  to  marshal  and  dispose 
the  funerals  cf  all  the  lesser  nobility,  knights  and 
esquires,  through  the  realm,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Trent.  The  third  is  Norroy,  quasi  North  Roy, 
whose  office  and  business  is  the  same  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Trent,  as  Clarentius  on  the  south, 
which  is  intimated  by  his  name,  signifying  the 
Northern  King,  or  king  at  arms  of  the  north  parts. 
These  three  officers  are  distinguished  as  follows, 
viz.,  Garter,  Rex  Armorum  Anglicorum,  indefinite ; 
Clarencieux,  Rex  Armorum  partiuin  Australium; 
Norroy,  Rex  Armorum  partium  Borealium.— Jacob, 
Law  Dictionary. 

King.  v.  a. 

1.  Supply  with  a  king. 

England  is  so  idly  king'd, 
Her  sceptre  so  fantastically  borne. 
That  fear  attends  her  not. 

SlMkespear,  Henry  V.  u.  4. 

2.  Make  royal ;   raise  to  royalty ;  convert 
into,  make  a,  or  as  a,  king. 

Sometimes  am  I  a  king ; 

Then  treason  makes  me  wish  myself  a  beggar, 
And  so  I  am  :  then  crushing  penury 
Persuades  me,  I  was  better  when  a  king ; 
Then  aiu  I  king'd  again. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  v.  5 
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King's-clover.  s.  Native  plant  so  called; 
Melilotus  officinalis. 

King's-clover  from  its  middle  Latin  name  Corona 
Regia,  because,  as  Parkinson  says,  '  the  yellowe 
flowers  doe  crown  the  top  of  the  stalkes,'  as  with  a 
chaplet  of  gold. — Dr.  Prior,  Popular  Names  of  Eng- 
lish Plants, 

King's-evil.  s.  Scrofulous  distemper,  in 
which  the  glands  are  ulcerated,  formerly 
believed  to  be  cured  by  the  touch  of  the 
king. 

Sore  eyes  are  frequently  a  species  of  the  king's- 
evil,  and  take  their  beginning  from  vicious  humours 
inflaming  the  tunica  adriata.— Wiseman,  Surgery. 
King's-spear.  s.     Native  plant  so  called. 

The  leaves  of  the  king's-spear  are  long,  narrow, 
and  chamfered,  or  furrowed,  of  a  blewish-green 
colour.  Some  of  the  later  herbarists  think  this  yel- 
low asphodell  to  be  Iphyon  of  Theophrastus,  and 
others  judge  it  to  be  Enzambac  of  the  Arabians.  In 
Latine  it  is  called  Asphodelus  luteus ;  of  some  it  is 
Hastula  Regia.  We  have  Englished  it  the  speare 
for  a  king,  or  small  yellow  Asphodell.  —  Gerarde, 
Herball,  p.  97 :  1633. 

King's-yeiiow.  *.  Yellow  arsenical  pig- 
ment, so  called. 

Orpiment  is  also  the  basis  of  the  pigment  called 
king's-yellow. — Brande,  Manual  of  Chemistry,  p. 
927 :  1848. 
Kingapple.  s.     Kind  of  apple. 

The  kingapple  is  preferred  before  the  jenetting. — 
Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

King-crab,  s.     See  Limulus. 
Kingcraft,  s.      Art   of  governing :    (a  fa- 
vourite word  of  James  I.). 

The  mother  and  the  son  were  jointly  styled  sove- 
reigns of  Egypt ;  but  they  lived  apart,  and  in 
distrust  of  one  another,  each  surrounded  by  his 
own  friends :  while  Cleopatra's  stronger  mind  and 
greater  skill  in  kingcraft  gained  for  her  the  larger 
share  of  power.— Sharpe,  History  of  Egypt,  ch.  ix. 
Kingcup,  s.  [cup  here  stands  for  either 
cop,  as  in  cope,  copple,  or  (less  probably) 
for  knob ;  the  notion  suggested  being  a 
topping  or  knob,  rather  than  a  cup.  The 
plant  to  which,  from  this  view,  it  best  ap- 
plies, is  the  Ranunculus  acris,  or  bulbosus, 
where,  when  the  petals  are  falling  off,  the 
.  calyx  is  bent  back,  and  the  seed-vessels  are 
enlarging,  the  notion  of  a  crown  is  sug- 
gested. It  has  no  application  to  the  Ra- 
nunculus ficaria,  or  the  pilewort,  of  which 
the  vernacular  name  is  easily  explained  ; 
nor  to  the  Ranunculus  segetum,  which, 
from  its  leaves,  is  probably  the  true  crow- 
foot. The  excuse  for  this  notice  lies  in 
the  uncertainty  of  the  names  buttercup 
and  crowfoot.  Both  are  Ranunculuses,  but 
the  botanists  seem  to  translate  the  word  by 
crowfoot,  the  public  by  buttercup.  The 
buttercups,  however,  of  the  meadows  in 
May  are  the  kingcups  ;  though  the  pilewort 
from  its  early  appearance,  is  often  treated 
as  a  buttercup.  At  any  rate  it  is  no  king- 
cup.'] Native  plant  so  called,  of  the  genus 
Ranunculus. 
Bring  hither  the  pink  and  purple  colluinbine 

With  gillyflowers ; 
Bring  coronations,  and  sops  in  wine, 

Worn  of  paramours ; 

Strow  me  the  ground  with  daffadowndillies, 
And  cowslips,  and  kingcups,  and  loved  lillies  : 
The  pretty  pance, 
And  the  chevisance 
Shall  match  with  the  fair  flower-delice. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar,  aeclogue  iv. 
June  is  drawn  in  a  mantle  of  dark  grass  green, 
and  upon  his  head  a  garland  of  bents,  kingcups,  and 
maidenhair. — Peacham. 

Fair  is  the  kingcup  that  in  meadow  blows, 
Fair  is  the  daisy  that  beside  her  grows. 

Qay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Monday. 
Kingdom,  s.  [A.S.  dom  =  jurisdiction.] 

1.  Dominion  of  a  king;    territories  subject 
to  a  monarch. 

Moses  gave  unto  them  the  kingdom  of  Sihpn, 
king  of  the  Amorites,  and  the  kingdom  of  Og,  king 
of  Bashan. — Numbers,  xxxii.  33. 
You're  welcome, 
Most  learned,  reverend  sir,  into  our  kingdom. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  2. 

2.  Class ;  division. 

The  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  are  so  nearly 
joined,  that  if  you  take  the  lowest  of  one,  and  the 
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highest  of  the  other,  there  will  scarce  be  perceived 
any  difference. — Locke. 
8.  Region;  tract. 

The  wat'ry  kingdom,  whose  ambitious  head 
Spits  in  the  face  of  heaven,  is  no  bar 
To  stop  the  foreign  spirits  ;  but  they  come, 
As  o'er  a  brook,  to  see  fair  Portia. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  7. 

xinprdomed.  adj.   Endowed  with  a  kingdom. 
Obsolete. 

Kingdom'd  Achilles  in  commotion  rages, 
And  batters  down  himself. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  3. 

Kingfish.  s.     Rare  British  seafish  so  called, 
of  the  genus  Lampris  ;  opah.    ' 

The  opah,  or  kingfish,  originally  included  in  the 
genus  Zeus,  has  been  removed  by  some  authors,  on 
account  of  its  possessing  but  a  single  dorsal  fin ; 
and  the  generic  terra  Lampris  has  been  applied  to 
distinguish  it.  This  fish  is  as  beautiful  as  it  is  rare. 
At  the  date  of  the  flrst  edition  of  Pennant's  British 
Zoology,  only  about  five  examples  were  recorded  as 
having  been  taken  in  different  parts  of  the  British 
Islands ;  four  of  them  in  the  north,  and  one  at  Brix- 
ham  in  182 1.  Since  that  time  three  others  have  been 
obtained,  one  of  which  is  now  preserved  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum.  ...  A  specimen  taken  in  the  Clyde 
some  years  since  is  now  preserved  in  the  Ander- 
spnian  Museum  at  Glasgow. . .  .  Since  the  publica- 
tion of  the  previous  account,  Mr.  Couch  . . .  men- 
tions having  received  information  that  one  specimen 
of  the  opah  had  been  taken  in  Cornwall.— Yarrell, 
British  Fishes. 

Kingfisher,  s'.  Native  bird  so  called  of  the 
genus  Alcedo. 

When  dew  refreshing  on  the  pasture  fields 
The  moon  bestows,  kingfishers  play  on  shore. 

May,  Translation  of  Virgil. 
Bitterns,  herons,  sea-gulls,  kingfishers,  and  water- 
rats,  are  great  enemies  to  fish. — Mortimer,  Hus- 
bandry. 

It  was  formerly  believed,  that  during  the  time  the 
halcyon,  or  kingfisher,  was  engaged  in  hatching  her 
eggs,  the  water,  in  kindness  to  her,  remained  so 
smooth  and  calm,  that  the  mariner  might  venture 
to  sea  with  the  happy  certainty  of  not  being  ex- 
posed to  storms  and  tempests;  this  period  was 
therefore  called  by  Pliny  and  Aristotle  the  halcyon 
days.  It  was  even  supposed  that  the  kingfisher  had 
power  to  quell  the  storm,  and,  in  reference  to  the 
dangerous  situation  of  the  female  when  sitting  in 
her  water-bound  nest,  Dryden,  in  his  translation  of 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  has  the  lines— 

'  Her  sire  at  length  is  kind 
Calms  every  storm,  and  hushes  every  wind.' 
Theocritus,  a  Greek  pastoral  poet,  as  translated  by 
Fawkes,  has  also  the  following  line — 

'  May  halcyons  smooth  the  waves  and  calm  the 

seas.' 

W.  Browne,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Fennell,  writes— 
'  Blow,  but  gently  blow  fayre  wynde, 

From  the  forsaken  shore ; 
And  be  as  to  the  halcyon  kind, 

Till  we  have  ferried  o'er.' 

Shakspeare  refers  to  the  supposed  influence  of  the 
kingfisher  in  the  first  part  of  Henry  the  Sixth — 
'  Expect  St.  Martin's  summer,  lialcyon  days.' 
Cowper  is  perhaps  the  latest  who  has  referred  to 
these  fancies  in  the  following  couplet— 

'  As  firm  as  the  rock,  and  as  calm  as  the  flood, 
Where  the  peace-loving  halcyon,  deposits  her 

brood.' 

But  this  was  not  the  only  power  attributed  to  the 
kingfisher-;  it  was  also  supposed  that  the  dead 
bird,  carefully  balanced  and  suspended  by  a  single 
thread,  would  always  turn  its  beak  towards  that 
point  of  the  compass  from  which  the  wind  blew. 
Storer,  in  his  poem  on  the  life,  &c.,  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  saya : — 

'  Or  as  a  halcyon,  with  her  turning  breast, 
Demonstrates  wind  from  wind,  and  east  from 

west.' 

Kont,  in  Shakspeare's '  King  Lear,"  speaks  of  rogues 
who 

'  Turn  their  halcyon  beaks 
With  every  gale  and  vary  of  their  masters.' 
After  Shakspeare's  allusion,  Marlowe,  in  his  '  Jew  of 
Malta,'  has  the  lines : — 

'  But  how  now  stands  the  wind  ? 
Into  what  corner  peers  my  halcyon's  bill  ?' 
—Yarrell,  British  Birds. 

Kinglet,  s.  Little  king :  (in  the  extract  a 
translation  of  regulus,  the  Latin  diminutive 
of  rex  =  k'mg;  the  bird  it  applies  to  is 
the  Regulus  cristatus). 

The  little  golden-crested  regulus,  or  kinglet, . . . 
has  a  soft  and  pleasing  song,  somewhat  like  that  of 
the  common  wren.— Yarrell,  Jiritish  Birds. 

This  is  a  common  word,  and,  by  no 
means  a  new  one.  Within  the  present  year 
it  has  increased  in  currency  ;  kinglet  being 
such  a  convenient  rhetorical  term  to  apply 
to  the  minor  potentates  of  Germany,  whose 
power  the  late  war  has  so  notably  dimi- 
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nished  that  it  has  been  used  freely,  and 
that  in  quarters  where  it  would  scarcely  be 
expected.  If  a  word  of  the  kind  must  be 
resorted  to,  Singling  is  the  right  one. 
Kingling  is  English,  while  kinglet  is  not. 

All  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  the 
diminutive  -let  being  English  may  be 
found  in  a  valuable  paper  of  the  late  Mr. 
H.  Coleridge,  in  the  '  Transactions  of  the 
Philological  Society.'  He  defends  it.  The 
present  editor,  on  the  contrary,  holds  that 
the  -et  is  the  -et  in  lancet,  and  (as  such) 
French.  Hence,  -l-et  is  a  hybrid  affix. 
Nevertheless,  as  a  simple  affix,  -/,  or  ~el,  in 
English,  is  hard  to  find,  i.e.  if  we  look  for  it 
as  a  pure  and  simple  sign  of  diminutiveness. 
In  words  like  duck-Z-m^  it  is  combined 
with  -ing.  That  -ing,  by  itself,  can  be 
found,  is  true,  but  this  is  not  always  con- 
sidered sufficient.  That  -/  may  also  be 
found  by  itself,  is  also  true ;  but  its  appear- 
ance is  by  no  means  either  common  or 
straightforward.  In  German,  knock  =  bone ; 
in  English  knuck-le  —  small  bone;  but  the 
word  knuck  is  wanting  in  English.  Throstle 
as  compared  with  thrush  is  thrush-l ;  but  a 
throstle  is  not,  necessarily,  a  little  thrush. 
For  further  notices  of  the  -I  see  Grovel- 
ling. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  evidence  of 
-1-,  by  itself,  being  a  genuine  English  di- 
minutive, is  exceptionable.  On  the  other 
hand  the  true  English  words  in  -let  are 
few;  for  hamlet,  gauntlet,  and  others  are 
French ;  and  the  word  under  notice  is  (in 
the  mind  of  the  editor)  a  bad  coinage.  So 
is  leaflet.  It  is  in  main  a  botanical  word, 
and  must  be  relegated  JLo  the  domain  of 
scientific  or  (largely)  artificial  language. 
Botanists  are  pre-eminently  in  need  of  di- 
minutives ;  a  fact  which  gives  us  rootlet 
and  the  like.  These  may  be  thrown  out 
of  the  account.  Ringlet,  too,  looks  like  a 
genuine  English  word ;  and  streamlet  still 
more  so.  Stream  is  English ;  there  is  no 
such  word  as  streamle  ;  and,  unless  -let  be 
English,  there  is  a  unique  of  hybridism. 
Yet  Provincial  (Bavarian)  German  gives 
us  struom-arl  and  stromel ;  and  it  is  sub- 
mitted that  the  -/  here  is  the  -/  in  the  word 
before  us.  In  streamlet,  then,  there  is  hy- 
bridism; but  it  is  hybridism  which  we 
must  expose  and  avoid  rather  than  defend 
and  imitate. 
Kingly,  adj. 

1.  Royal;  sovereign;  monarchical. 

There  we'll  sit, 

Ruling  in  large  and  ample  empery, 
O'er  France  and  all  her  almost  kingly  dukedoms. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  i.  2. 
Yet  this  place 

Had  been  thy  kingly  seat,  and  here  thy  race, 
From  all  the  ends  of  peopled  earth,  had  come 
To  reverence  thee.          Dryden,  State  of  Innocence. 

In  Sparta,  a  kingly  government,  though  the 
people  were  perfectly  free,  the  administration  was 
in  the  two  kings  and  the  ephori.— Swift. 

The  cities  of  Greece,  when  they  drove  out  their 
tyrannical  kings,  either  chose  others  from  a  new 
family,  or  abolished  the  kingly  government,  and 
became  free  states. — Id. 

2.  Belonging  to  a  king  ;  suitable  to  a  king. 

Why  liest  thou  with  the  vile 
In  loathsome  beds,  and  leav'st  the  kingly  couch 
A  watch-case  to  a  common  'larum  bell  ? 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iii.  1. 
Then  shalt  thpu  give  me  with  thy  kingly  hand, 
What  husband  in  thy  power  I  will  command. 

Id.,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  ii.  1. 
(See  also  under  King.) 

3.  Noble ;  august ;  magnificent. 

He  was  not  born  to  live  a  subject  life,  each  action 
of  his  bearing  in  it  majesty,  such  a  kingly  entertain- 
ment, such  a  kingly  magnificence,  sucli  a  kingly 
heart  for  enterprizes.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

I  am  far  better  born  than  is  the  king ; 
More  like  a  king,  more  kingly  in  my  thoughts. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  v.  1 
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The  following  extracts  are  given,  in  the 
preceding  editions,  as  examples  of  Kingly 
the  adverb.  They  may  be  so.  They  may 
also,  be  simply  adjectives. 

Adam  bow'd  low  ;  he,  kingly,  from  his  state 
Inclin'd  not.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  240. 

His  hat,  which  never  vail'd  to  human  pride, 
Walker  with  rev'rence  took,  and  laid  aside  ; 
Low  bow'd  the  rest,  he,  kingly,  did  but  nod. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  205. 
Kingpost,  s.    In  Architecture.    See  extract. 

The  middle  post  of  a  roof  standing  on  the  tie- 
beam  and  reaching  up  to  the  ridge;  also  called 
crown-post  and  prick-post  by  the  early  writers  on 
carpentry,  as  Pope,  Moxon,  &c.  It  is  often  formed 
into  an  octagonal  column  with  capital  and  base,  ^ 
and  small  struts  or  braces,  which  are  usually 
slightly  curved,  spreading  from  above  the  capital  to 
some  of  the  other  timber.  Sometimes  instead  of 
one  post  in  the  middle,  two  are  employed,  which 
are  set  at  equal  distances  from  the  centre,  and 
sometimes  three  are  used,  of  which  one  is  in  the 
middle.  These  lateral  posts  are  now  termed  queen- 
posts  ;  but  the  old  writers  term  them  all  king-posts, 
prick-posts,  or  crown-posts  indifferently.  Thus  in 
the  description  of  the  roof  of  the  theatre  at  Oxford, 
by  Wren  (in  the  Parentalia),  three  king-posts  or 
crown-posts  are  mentioned;  and  the  smaller  inter- 
mediate posts  between  them  are  termed  prick- 
posts.  —  Glossary  of  Architecture. 

Kingship,  s.     Royalty;  monarchy. 

We  know  how  successful  the  late  usurper  was, 
while  his  army  believed  him  real  in  his  zeal  against 
kingship  ;  but  when  they  found  out  the  imposture, 
upon  his  aspiring  to  the  same  himself,  he  was  pre- 
sently deserted  and  opposed  by  them,  and  never 
able  to  crown  his  usurped  greatness  with  the  addi- 
tion of  that  title  which  he  passionately  thirsted 
after.—  South,  Sermons. 

(See  also  under  King.) 

Kingston,  s.  [  ?  ]  British  cartilaginous  sea- 
fish  so  called,  akin  to  sharks  and  rays  ; 
Squatina  angelus;  monk-fish;  shark-ray: 
angel-  fish. 

This  fish,  certainly  more  remarkable  for  the  sin- 
gularity of  its  form  than  for  its  beauty,  is  called 
angel-hsh  in  England,  France,  and  Italy,  and  is  said 
to  have  acquired  that  name  from  the  extended  pec- 
toral fins,  having  the  appearance  of  wings  ;  it  is  also 
called  monk-fish,  because  its  rounded  head  looks  as 
if  enveloped  in  a  monk's  hood.  Mr.  Donovan  says 
the  form  of  its  body  has  obtained  for  it  in  somo 
places  the  name  of  fiddle-fish  ;  and  it  is  also  called 
shark-ray,  from  its  partaking  of  the  characters  of 
both  shark  and  ray,  though  in  some  respects  dis- 
tinct from  either.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  so 
truly  osculant  between  those  families  as  the  exotic 
genus  Rhinobatus.  It  is  common  on  the  coasts  of 
Kent  and  Sussex,  where  it  is  called  a  kingston—a, 
name  for  it  that  occurs  in  Merritt's  '  Pinax.'  —  Yar- 
rell, British  Fishes. 

Kingwood.  .1.     See  extract. 

Kingwood  [is]  a  fancy  wood,  the  product  of  a 
small  tree  found  in  Brazil,  the  botanical  name  of 
which  is  unknown.  It  is  extremely  hard,  of  a  dark 
chocolate  colour,  with  black  veins.  It  is  chiefly 
employed  for  small  cabinet  work.  —  Waterstone, 
Cyclopadia  of  Commerce. 

King-worship,  s.  Excessive,  or  approxi- 
mately idolatrous,  loyalty. 

It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the  sentiment  of 
loyalty,  .  .  .  should,  from  the  day  of  his  accession 
have  begun  to  revive.  The  Tories  in  particular,  who 
had  always  been  inclined  to  kingworship,  and  who 
had  long  felt  with  pain  the  want  of  an  idol  before 
whom  they  could  bow  themselves  down,  were  as 
joyful  as  the  priests  of  Apis,  when,  after  a  long  in- 
terval, they  had  found  a  new  calf  to  adore.  It  was 
soon  clear  that  George  the  Third  was  regarded  by  a 
portion  of  the  nation  with  a  very  different  feeling 
from  that  which  his  two  predecessors  had  inspired. 
—  Macaulay,  Critical  and  Historical  Essays,  The 
Earl  of  Chatham. 

Kink.  v.  a.     See  extract. 

Kink  [is]  a  twist  or  turn  in  any  cable  or  other  rope, 
occasioned^  by  its  being  very  stiff  or  close-laid,  or  by 
being  drawn  too  hastily  out  of  the  roll  or  tier  in 
which  they  are  coiled.—  Falconer,  Nautical  Diction- 
ary: Burney's  ed. 

Kino.  s.     See  extract. 

Kino  is  an  extractive  matter  obtained  from  the 
Naucleagambir.  ...  It  ...  consists  chiefly  of  tannin. 
It  is  only  used  as  an  astringent  in  medicine.  Kino 
is  often  called  a  gum.  but  most  improperly.—  Ure, 
Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

The  well-known  astringent  substance  kino  is  ob- 
tained in  Africa  from  Pterocarpus  erinaceus,  in  the 
East  Indies  from  Pterocarpus  marsupium,  gum 
dragon  from  Pterocarpus  draco,  and  red  sandal  - 
wood  from  Pterocarpus  santalinus.  A  somewhat 
similar  substance  to  kino  is  obtained  in  the  East 
Indies  from  the  Dakh  trees  (Butea  frondosa  and 
superba).—  Henfrey,  Elementary  Course  of  Botany, 
p.  279. 
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Kinsfolk,  s.  Relations ;  those  who  are  of 
the  same  family. 

My  kinsfolk  have  failed,  and  my  familiar  friends 
have  forgotten  me.— Job,  xix.  14. 

Those  lords,  since  their  first  grants  of  those  lands, 
have  bestowed  them  amongst  their  kinsfolks. — 
Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Kinsman,  s.  Man  of  the  same  race  or 
family. 

The  jury  he  made  to  be  chosen  out  of  their  nearest 
kinsmen,  and  their  judges  he  made  of  their  own  fa- 
thers.— Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Both  fair,  and  both  of  royal  blood  they  seem'd, 
Whom  kinsmen  to  the  crown  the  heralds  deem'd. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  i.  145. 

There  is  a  branch  of  the  Medicis  in  Naples  :  the 

head  of  it  has  been  owned  as  a  kinsman  by  the  great 

duke,  and  'tis  thought  will  succeed  to  his  dominions. 

— Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

Kinswoman,  s.     Female  relation. 

A  young  noble  lady,  near  kinswoman  to  the  fair 
Helen,  queen  of  Corinth,  was  come  thither. — Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

T.he  duke  was  as  much  in  love  with  wit  as  he  was 
with  his  kinswoman. — Dennis,  Letters. 

Kipper,  adj.  [Icelandic,  keppr  =  hill,  pro- 
tuberance, knob.  As  after  the  spawning- 
time  the  jaw  of  the  salmon  becomes  hooked, 
the  two  words  may  be  connected ;  as  may, 
perhaps,  be  kibe,  and  kebber.']  Term  applied 
to  salmon  when  unfit  to  be  taken,  and  to 
the  time  when  they  are  so  considered. 

The  salmon,  after  spawning,  become  very  poor 
and  thin  ;  and  are  called  kipper. — Pennant,  Zoology, 
iii.  242. 

We  return  to  the  salmon  when  in  its  natural 
state.  The  adult  fish,  having  spawned,  and  being 
out  of  condition  and  unfit  for  food,  are  considered 
as  .unclean  fish.  They  are  usually  called  kelts ;  the 
male  fish  is  also  .  .  .  called  a  kipper,  the  female  a 
shedder  or  baggit. — Tarrell,  British  Fishes. 
Used  adjectivally. 

That  no  salmon  be  taken  between  Grayesend  and 
Henley  upon  Thames  in  kipper  time,  viz.  between 
the  Invention  of  the  Cross  (3  May)  and  the  Epi- 
phany. (Rot.  Parl.  50  Edw.  III.)— Cowell. 

Kipper,  v.  a.     Prepare  fish  for  keeping  by 

smoking. 
Kippered,    part.  adj.      Fish    prepared    by 

smoking:  (as, '  kippered  salmon,'  'kippered 

herrings,'  &c.). 

Kippernut.  s.     See  extract. 

Earth-nut  or  kipper-nut,  called  after  Lobelius 
nucula  terrestris,  hath  small  even-crested  stalkes  a 
foot  or  somewhat  more  high. ...  In  High  Dutch 
eerdnuss,  in  Low  Dutch  eertnoten ;  the  people  of 
Savoy  call  it  faverottes ;  in  English  earth-nuts,  kip- 
per-nuts, and  earth  chestnuts.— Gerarde,  Herball, 
p.  1064 :  1633. 

Kirk.  s.  Church:  (Scotch,  Provincial;  in 
the  Danish  parts  of  England  common  as  an 
element  in  geographical  terms,  as  in  Kirk- 
stead,  Ormskirk). 

Home  they  hasten  the  posts  to  dight, 
And  all  the  kirk  pillars  ere  day-light, 
With  hawthorn  buds  and  sweet  eglantine. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar. 
Nor  is  it  all  the  nation  has  these  spots, 
There  is  a  church  as  well  as  kirk  of  Scots. 

Cleveland. 

What  one  party  thought  to  rivet  by  the  Scots,  that 
the  other  contemns,  despising  the  kirk  government 
and  discipline  of  the  Scots. — Eikon  Basilike. 

Kirkman.  s.  One  of  the  church  of  Scot- 
land. 

It  [the  king's  declaration]  in  the  month  of  July 
1637,  was  publickly  read  in  the  great  church  of 
Edinburgh.  The  kirkmen  took  fire  at  it ;  nor  wanted  i 
there  some  in  England  to  fan  the  flame. — Vindicice  \ 
Carolina,  p.  37 :  1692. 

Kirtle.  s.  [A.S.  cyrtel.']  Gown  ;  jacket ;  j 
petticoat;  mantle;  cloak. 

All  in  a  kirtle  of  discoloured  say 
He  clothed  was.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

What  stuff  wilt  have  a  kirtle  of?  I  shall  receive 
money  on  Thursday:  thou  shalt  have  a  cap  to- 
morrow.— Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  ii.  4. 

Thy  gowns,  thy  shoes,  thy  beds  of  roses, 
Thy  cap,  thy  kirtle,  and  thy  posies, 
Soon  break,  soon  wither,  soon  forgotten, 
In  folly  ripe,  in  reason  rotten.          Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Kirtled.  adj.     Wearing  a  kirtle. 

The  flowery  kirtled  Naiades, 
Culling  their  potent  herbs  and  baleful  drugs. 

Milton,  Comus,  254. 
Kiss.  v.  a.     [A.S.  cyssan.~] 
1.  Salute  by  the  lips  ;  touch  with  the  lips. 
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But  who  those  ruddy  lips  can  miss, 
Which  blessed  still  themselves  do  kiss. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 
He  took 

The  bride  about  the  neck,  and  kiss'd  her  lips 
With  such  a  clamorous  smack,  that  at  the  parting 
All  the  church  echoed. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 
Their  lips  were  four  red  roses  on  a  stalk, 
And  in  their  summer  beauty  kiss'd  each  other. 

Id.,  Richard  III.  iv.  3. 
The  hearts  of  princes  kiss  obedience, 
So  much  they  love  it ;  but  to  stubborn  spirits, 
They  swell  and  grow  as  terrible  as  storms. 

Id.,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  1. 

2.  Touch  gently. 

In  such  a  night  as  this, 

When  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  kiss  the  trees,  . 
And  they  did  make  no  noise. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 

Kiss.  s.     Salute  given  by  joining  lips. 

What  sense  had  I  of  her  stol'n  hours  of  lust? 
I  found  not  Cassio's  kisses  on  her  lips. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  iii.  3. 
Upon  my  livid  lips  bestow  a  kiss : 
O  envy  not  the  dead,  they  feel  not  bliss  1 

Dryden,  The  Despairing  Lover,  77. 

Kissingcomfit.  s.  Perfumed  sugar-plum,  to 
make  the  breath  sweet. 

Let  the  sky  rain  potatoes,  let  it  thunder  to  the 
tune  of  Green  Sleeves,  hail  kissing-comfits,  and 
snow  eringoes. — Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor, v.  5. 

Kissingcrust.  s.  Crust  formed  where  one 
loaf  in  the  oven  touches  another. 

These  bak'd  him  kissingcrusts,  and  those 
Brought  him  small  beer.  King,  Art  of  Cookery. 
O  it  was  a  pleasure  to  see  the  sable  younkers  lick 
in  the  unctuous  meat  with  his  more  unctuous  say- 
ings, . . .  how  he  would  recommend  this  slice  of 
white  bread,  or  that  piece  of  kissing-crust,  to  a  ten- 
der juvenile,  advising  them  all  to  have  a  care  of 
cracking  their  teeth,  which  were  their  best  patri- 
mony.—Lamb,  Essays  of  Elia,  The  Praise  of  Chim- 
ney Sweepers. 

Xistvaen  (or  Kist).  5.  Gr.  worry  =  chest  + 
Welsh,  maen  =  stone  :  a  hybrid  formation.] 
In  Archeology.  Enclosure  formed  by  a 
few  large  stones,  generally  with  evidence 
of  having  been  used  for  sepulchral  pur- 
poses :  (in  the  example  spelt  with  c). 

Cistvaens  are  commonly  formed  of  three  stones, 
placed  in  an  edge,  like  the  three  sides  of  a  box,  with 
a  stone  cover.  —  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of. 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art,  in  voce. 

Kit.  s.     [Dutch,  kit,  hitte.~]     Small  pail  or 

bucket. 

Kit.  s.  [Dutch,  kudde  =  flock ;  Provincial 
German,  kittt  =  covey  of  birds.]  Collection , 
quantity. 

Kit.  s.  [connected  with  cith-ara,  guit-ar, 
citt-ernJ]  Small  diminutive  fiddle. 

The  gittern  and  the  kit  the  wandering  fiddlers 
like.  Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  iv. 

'Tis  kept  in  a  case  fitted  to  it,  almost  like  a  danc- 
ing master's  kit. — Grew,  Museum. 

Kit.  s.     [  ?  ]     Military  equipment. 

He  has  since  devoted  his  time  to  billiards,  steeple- 
chasing,  and  the  turf.  His  head- quarters  are  at 
Rummer's  in  Conduit  Street,  where  he  keeps  his 
kit,  but  he  is  ever  on  the  move  in  the  exercise  of 
his  vocation  as  a  jockey  and  a  gentleman  leg.  — 
Thackeray.,  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  viii. 

News  of  some  kind  or  other  arrived  on  the  same 
day,  and  had  the  effect  of  altering  the  minds  of  the 
chiefs,  and  all  the  despatch  and  hurry  of  packing-up 
kits  and  arranging  baggage  for  shipment  were  at 
once  suspended.—  W.  H.  Russell,  The  {Crimean} 
War,  ch.  x. 

Kit.  s.  [  ?  ]  See  extract. 

Kit,  a  composition,  made  of  resin  9lb.,  pitch,  6  lb., 
and  tallow  1  lb.,  used  for  the  last  covering  of  car- 
casses. To  apply  it,  first  break  it  into  small  pieces, 
and  put  it  into  an  iron  pot  over  a  fire,  where  it  must 
be  kept  in  agitation  until  it  be  thoroughly  dissolved. 
When  very  hot  and  completely  liquid  it  is  fit  for  use. 
— Falconer,  Nautical  Dictionary :  Burney's  ed. 

Kitcat.  adj. 

1 .  Name  of  a  club  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  of  which  Addison,  Steele,  and 
other  distinguished  whig  wits  were  mem- 
bers ;  so  named  from  Christopher  Cat,  a 
pastrycook,  who  excelled  in  mutton  pies, 
by  whom  the  club  was  served  with  this 
part  of  the  entertainment:  (in  this,  its 
primary  sense,  it  is  a  proper,  rather  than  a 
common,  name). 

You  have  been  for  somft  years  past  laying  the 
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foundation  of  new  schemes  in  your  kit-cat  clubs, 
calf's  head  clubs,  juntos,  and  other  infernal  cabals 
of  this  kind !— Account  of  Tom  Whig,  Esq.,  p.  31 : 
1710. 

Our  modern  celebrated  clubs  are  founded  upon 
eating  and  drinking. .  . .  The  kit-cat  itself  is  said  to 
have  taken  its  original  from  a  mutton-pie. — Addi- 
dison,  Spectator,  no.  9. 

2.  Denoting  a  portrait,  somewhat  larger 
than  a  three  quarter,  and  less  than  a  half 
length ;  so  called  from  the  room  in  which 
portraits  of  the  kit-cat  club  at  first  were 
placed  being  not  sufficiently  lofty  to  admit 
half  lengths. 

There  is  a  kit-cat  size  of  St.  Ignatius  holding  a 
crucifix,  which  is  faint,  but  sweetly  done. — Drum- 
mond,  Travels  through  Germany,  Italy,  and  Greece. 

Kitchen.  *.  [A.S.  cycene.']  Room  in  a 
house  where  the  provisions  are  cooked. 

These  being  culpable  of  this  crime,  or  favourers  of 
their  friends,  which  are  such  by  whom  their  kitchens 
are  sometimes  amended,  will  not  suffer  any  such 
statute  to  pass.— Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ire- 
land. 

He  was  taken  into  service  in  his  court  to  a  base 
office«in  his  kitchen;  so  that  he  turned  a  broach 
that  had  worn  a  crown. — Bacon. 

Can  we  judge  it  a  thing  seemly  for  any  man  to 

fo  about  the  building  of  a  house  to  the  God  of 
eaven,  with  no  other  appearance  than  if  his  end 
were  to  rear  up  a  kitchen  or  a  parlour  for  his  own 
use  ? — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
We  see  no  new-built  palaces  aspire, 
No  kitchens  emulate  the  vestal  fire. 

Pope,  Satires  of  Donne,  sat.  ii. 
Used  adjectivally. 

Two  kitchen  fires  says  the  proverb  burn  not  on  one 
hearth. — Carlyle,  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays. 
Kitchengarden.  s.     Garden  in  which  escu- 
lent plants  are  produced. 

Gardens,  if  planted  with  such  things  as  are  fit  for 
food,  are  called  kitchengardens. — Bacon. 

A  kitchengarden  is  a  more  pleasant  sight  than  the 
finest  orangery.— Spectator. 

Kitchenmaid.  s.  Maid  under  the  cookmaid. 
whose  business  is  to  clean  the  utensils  of 
the  kitchen. 

Did  not  her  kitchenmaid  rail,  taunt,  and  scorn 
me?        Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  4. 
Kitchenstuff.  s.     Fat  of  meat  scummed  off 
the  pot,  or  gathered  out  of  the  dripping- 
pan. 

As  a  thrifty  wench  scrapes  kitchenstuff, 
And  barrelling  the  droppings  and  the  snuff 
Of  \yasting  candles,  which  in  thirty  year, 
Eeliquely  kept,  perchance  buys  wedding  cheer. 

Donne. 

Instead  of  kitchenstuff  some  cry 
A  gospel  preaching  ministry. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  2, 549. 

Kitchenwench.  s.  Female  scullion ;  maid 
employed  to  clean  the  instruments  of 
cookery. 

Laura  to  his  lady  was  but  a  kitchenwench. — S7iake~ 
spear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4. 

Roasting  and  boiling  leave  to  the  kitchenwench. — 
Swift,  Advice  to  Servants. 

Kite.  s.     [A  S.  cyta  ;  Welsh,  cud.'] 

1 .  Native  raptorial  bird  so  called  of  the  genus 
Milvus. 

More  pity  that  the  eagle  should  be  mew'd, 
While  kites  and  buzzards  prey  at  liberty. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  1. 

The  heron,  when  she  soareth  high,  so  as  some- 
times she  is  seen  to  pass  over  a  cloud,  sheweth 
winds ;  but  kites,  flying  aloft,  shew  fair  and  dry 
weather.— Bacon. 

A  leopard  and  a  cat  seem  to  differ  just  as  a  kite 
doth  from  an  eagle. — Grew. 
When  lightnings  flash  among  the  trees, 

Or  kites  are  hovering  near, 
I  fear  lest  thee  alone  they  seize, 

And  know  no  other  fear. 

No  need  of  lightnings  from  on  high, 

Or  kites  with  cruel  beak  ; 
Denied  the  endearments  of  thine  eye, 
This  widow'd  heart  would  break. 

Cowper,  The  Doves. 

The  swallow-tailed  kite  ...  is  only  an  occasional 
visitor  in  this  country ;  it  is  a  native  of  the  Southern 
States  of  North  America.— Ya rrell,  British  Birds. 
How  wolves  came  with  fierce  gallop, 

And  kites  with  greedy  wings ; 
To  tear  the  flesh  of  captains, 
And  peck  the  eyes  of  kings. 

Macaulay,  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  Battle  of  the 
Lake  Regillus. 

2.  Name  of  reproach  denoting  rapacity. 

Detested  kite !  thou  liest. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i,  4. 
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3.  Flying  toy. 

A  man  may  have  a  great  estate  conveyed  to  him  ; 
but  if  he  will  madly  burn,  or  childishly  make  paper 
kites  of  his  deeds,  he  forfeits  his  title  with  his  evi- 
dence.— Dr.  H.  More,  Government  <ifthe  Tongue. 

One  day  . . .  the  Sultan  had  a  headache  and  no 
money— a  state  of  tilings  which  happened  to  him 
now  almost  every  day,  and  had  endeavoured  in  vain 
to  combat  the  one  by  copious  drafts  of  soda-water, 
and  the  other  by  flying  a  toy  called  a  '  kite'  in  the 
Hebrew  quarter  of  Missera,— Sala,  Dutch  Pictures, 
Secret  of  Muley  Mogrebbin  Beg. 
Kite-keys.  5.  See  extract. 

The  fruit  like  unto  cods  is  called  of  the  apothe- 
caries Lingua  avis  and  Lingua  passerina  ...  it  is 
termed  in  English  ash-keyes,  and  of  some  kite-keyes. 
—Gerarde,  Herball,  p.  1472 :  1633. 
Kitb.    s.      [A.S.  cuth.~]     Acquaintance :  (as 
in  kith  and  kin,  i.e.  acquaintance  and  kins- 
man).     Hare,    except    in   the    preceding 
combination. 
Killing.  *.     Same  as  Kitten. 

Whither  go  you  now  ? 
What,  to  buy  gingerbread,  or  to  drown  kitlings  7 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone. 

I  would  not  only  consult  the  interest  of  the 
people,  but  I  would  cheerfully  gratify  their  hu- 
mours. We  are  all  a  sort  of  children  that  must  be 
soothed  and  managed.  I  think  I  am  not  austere  or 
formal  in  my  nature.  I  would  bear,  I  would  even 
myself  play  my  part  in,  any  innocent  buffooneries  to 
divert  them.  But  I  never  will  act  the  tyrant  for 
their  amusement.  If  they  will  mix  malice  in  their 
sports,  I  shall  never  consent  to  throw  them  any 
living,  sentient  creature  whatsoever,  no,  not  so  much 
as  a  kitting  to  torment. — Burke,  Speech  at  Bristol, 
September,  1780. 
Kitten,  s.  Young  cat. 

That  a  mare  will  sooner  drown  than  a  horse,  is 
not  experience;  nor  is  the  same  observed  in  the 
drowning  of  whelps  and  kittens. — Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

It  was  scratched  in  playing  with  a  kitten.— Wise- 
man. 
Helen  was  just  slipt  into  bed ; 

Her  eyebrows  on  the  toilet  lay, 
Away  the  kitten  with  them  fled, 

As  fees  belonging  to  her  prey.  Prior. 

Kitten,  v.  n.     Bring  forth  young  cats. 

So  it  would  have  done 
At  the  same  season,  if  your  mother's  cat 
Had  kitten'd,  though  yourself  had  ne'er  been  born. 
Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iii.  1. 

The  eagle  timbered  upon  the  top  of  a  high  oak, 
and  the  cat  kittened  in  the  hollow  trunk  of  it. — Sir 
R.  L' Estrange. 

Kittiwake.  s.  Native  bird  of  the  gull  kind 
so  called.  See  extracts. 

The  early  describers  of  this  species  seem  not  to 
have  been  aware  that  the  gull  named  the  Tarrock, 
Larus  tridactylus,  was  only  the  young  of  that  which 
had  previously  been  called  the  kittiwake,  Larus 
rissa. . . .  The  adult  bird  is  the  kittiwake,  and  the 
name  has  been  referred  to  the  cry  of  this  gull, 
which  when  disturbed  at  its  breeding-station,  utters 
three  notes  in  quick  succession,  which  closely  re- 
semble the  sound  in  question.  —  Yarrell,  British 
Birds. 

This  gull  is  named  from  its  peculiar  and  clearly- 
articulated  cry  of  kittiwake. ...  It  builds  its  nests 
in  the  most  inaccessible  situations,  upon  the  jutting 
ledges  of  precipitous  rocks,  and  forms  it  of  grass 
and  seaweed  mingled  with  clay,  and  were  it  not  for 
the  weight  and  adhesive  qualities  of  the  clay,  Mr. 
Hewitson  remarks  that,  from  the  position  of  the 
nest,  the  eggs  or  young  would  certainly  be  destroyed. 
. .  .  The  kittiwakes  sometimes  congregate  in  vast 
numbers  to  breed ;  they  usually  resort  to  the  same 
spot  annually,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  they  reserve 
to  themselves  the  situation  selected  for  the  purpose. 
— R.  Laishly,  Popular  History  of  British  Birds' 
Eggs. 

Kive.  s.    Mash- vat. 

Lime,  or  calke,  which  is  strong  lime,  is  used  to 
accelerate  the  fermentation  of  the  woad,  which,  by 
the  help  of  the  same  pot-ashes  and  warm  liquors 
kept  always  so,  in  three  or  four  days  will  come  to 
work  like  a  kive  of  beer,  and  will  have  a  blue  or 
rather  greenisli  froth  or  flowry  upon  it ;  answering 
to  the  yeast  of  the  kive.— Sir  W.  Petty,  History  of 
Dyeing,  in  Bishop  Sprat's  History  of  the  Royal 
Society,  p.  301. 

Kleptomania,  s.  [Gr.  eX^n-ru  -  steal,  and 
pui'iu  =  madness.]  Morbid  propensity  to 
steal.  See  Mania. 

When  mental  disease  or  insanity  has  arrived  at 
this,  I  know  of  no  better  name  for  it  than  chronic 
insanity,  or  chronic  mania;  the  latter  term  is  that 
which  is,  perhaps,  most  frequently  applied  in  this 
country  to  these  cases  in  their  purest  form.  —  Now, 
it  is  here, — in  this  chronic  stage,  that  the  greatest 
confusion  lias  arisen  by  the  multiplication  of  names ; 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  classify  all  the  varied 
features  presented  by  the  cases  of  chronic  insanity, 
and  to  exalt  certain  cases,  with  mere  variation  in 
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the  symptoms,  into  species  or  distinct  kinds  of  dis- 
ease. .  .  .  Belonging  to  this  category  we  have  the 
following : — kleptomania,  in  which  the  patient  shows 
a  propensity  to  steal. —  Dr.  Sankey,  Lectures  on 
Mental  Disease,  lect.  iv. 

Knab.  v.  a.  Bite  (perhaps  something  brittle, 
which  makes  a  noise  in  breaking ;  so  that 
knab  and  knap  may  be  the  same). 

I  had  much  rather  be  knobbing  crusts,  without 
fear,  in  my  own  hole,  than  be  mistress  of  the  world 
with  cares.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Knab.  v.  n.     Bite  as  one  that  knab?. 

An  ass  was  wishing  in  a  hard  winter  for  a  little 
warm  weather  and  a  mouthful  of  grass  to  knab  upon. 
— Sir  B.  L' Estrange. 

Knabble.  v.  n.  Bite  idly  or  wantonly ; 
nibble. 

Horses  will  knabble  at  walls,  and  rats  gnaw  iron. 
— Sir  T.  Browne. 
Knack.  *. 
I.  Little  machine ;  petty  contrivance  ;  toy. 

These  knacks  were  brought  first  into  England  by 
tjhem. — Ascham,  Schoolmaster. 

When  I  was  young,  I  was  wont 
To  load  my  she  with  knacks ;  I  would  have  ransack'd 
The  pedlar's  silken  treasury,  and  have  pour'd  it 
To  her  acceptance. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 
For  thee,  fond  boy, 

If  I  may  ever  know  thou  dost  but  sigh 
That  thou  no  more  shalt  see  this  knack,  as  never 
I  mean  thou  shalt,  we'll  bar  thee  from  success.  Ibid. 

This  cap  was  moulded  on  a  poringer, 
A  velvet  dish  ;  fie,  fie,  'tis  lewd  and  filthy : 
Why  'tis  a  cockle,  or  a  walnut  shell, 
A  knack,  a  toy,  a  trick,  a  baby's  cap. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 
Knacks  we  have  that  will  delight  you, 
Sleight  of  hand  that  will  invite  you. 

B.  Jonson.    (Rich.) 

But  is't  not  presumption  to  write  verse  to  you, 
Who  make  the  better  poems  of  the  two  ? 
For  all  these  pretty  knacks  that  you  compose, 
Alas  !  what  are  they  but  poems  in  prose ! 

Sir  J.  Denham,  To  the  Five  Members  of  tJie 

Honourable  House  of  Commons. 
He  expounded  both  his  pockets, 
And  found  a  watch,  with  rings  and  lockets  . . . 
A  copper-platf,  with  almanacks 
Engrav'd  upon't,  with  other  knacks. 

Sutler,  Hudibras,  ii.  3,1087. 

'2.  Readiness ;  habitual  facility ;  lucky  dex- 
terity. 

I'll  teach  you  the  knacks 
Of  eating  of  flax, 
And  out  of  their  noses 
Draw  ribbands  and  posies.  B.  Jonson. 

It  is  unjust  to  charge  all  with  the  faults  of  some ; 
and  a  distinction  must  be  made  betwixt  cobblers 
and  workmen,  and  our  Holland  had  the  true  knack 
of  translating. — Fuller,  Worthies,  Warwickshire. 

The  knack  of  fast  and  loose  passes  with  foolish 
people  for  a  turn  of  wit ;  but  they  are  not  aware  all 
this  while  of  the  desperate  consequences  of  an  ill 
habit. — Sir  B.  L' Estrange. 

Knaves,  who  in  full  assemblies  have  the  knack 
Of  turning  truth  to  lies,  and  white  to  black. 

Dryden. 

My  author  has  a  great  knack  at  remarks :  in  the 
end  he  makes  another,  about  our  refining  in  con- 
troversy, and  coming  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
church  of  Rome. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

The  dean  was  famous  in  his  time, 
And  had  a  kind  of  knack  at  rhyme. 

Swift,  On  the  Death  of  Dr.  Swift. 

The  authors  of  Waller's  Life  ascribe  to  him  the 
first  practice  of  what  Erythreus  and  some  late  cri- 
ticks  call  alliteration,  of  using  in  the  same  verse 
many  words  beginning  with  the  same  letter.  But 
this  knack,  whatever  be  its  value,  was  so  frequent 
among  early  writers,  that  Gascoigne,  a  writer  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  warns  the  young  poet  against 
affecting  it.  Shakespear  in  the  Midsummer-Night's 
Dream  is  supposed  to  ridicule  it;  and  in  another 
play  the  Sonnet  of  Holofernes  fully  displays  it.— 
Johnson,  Lives  of  the  Poets,  Waller.  (Ord  MS.) 

3.  Nice  trick. 

For  how  should  equal  colours  do  the  knack  ? 
Cameleons  who  can  paint  in  white  and  black  ? 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  ii.  155. 
Knack,  r.  n.     Make  a  sharp  quick  noise,  as 
when  a  stick  breaks,  or  ji  nut  is  cracked ; 
chink. 

If  they  can  hear  their  beads  knack  upon  each 
other. — Bishop  Hall,  Quo  Vadis  I 
nacker.  s. 

\.  Maker  of  small  work;   one  who  makes 
collars  and  other  furniture  for  cart-horses. 
One  part  for  plow-wright,  knacker,  and  smith.— 
Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

2.  Ropemaker.  • 

3.  Horse-slaughterer  ;    buyer   of    worn-out, 
dying,  or  dead  horses. 
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Knackisb.  adj.    Trickish  ;  knavishly  artful. 

Beating  the  air  with  knackish  forms  of  gracious 

speeches,  and  vain  grandiloquence  that  tends  to 

nothing.— Dr.    H.   More,    Mystery   of  Godliness, 

p. 479:  1660. 

Knackisbness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Knackish;  artifice;  trickery. 

A  set  form  (of  prayer)  will  prevent  all  pride  and 
knackishness,  and  preserve  the  publick  worship  in 
its  due  reverence  and  honour. — Dr.  H.  More,  Mys- 
tery of  Godliness,  p.  539 :  1660. 

Knag.  s. 

1.  Hard  knot  in  wood. 

I  have  cutte  off  the  knagrjes  that  you  poynted 
upon. — Confutation  ofNiclwlas  Shaxton,  sign.  E.  1 : 
1546. 

2.  Peg  for  hanging  anything  upon. 

I  schall  hyt  hynge  on  a  knag. 

Romance  of  Le  Bone  Florence. 

[A  word  formed  on  the  same  plan  with  jag  or  cog,  sig- 
nifying in  the  first  instance  a  sudden  jog,  then  the 
corresponding  projection  in  the  path  of  the  jogging 
object,  a  projection  from  a  solid  surface.  Irish,  cnag, 
a  knock,  crack;  cnagach  (properly  jolting),  rough 
or  uneven ;  Swedish,  knaglig,  rugged ;  Danish,  knag, 
a  crack,  crash,  a  wooden  peg,  cog  of  a  wheel. 
Italian,  nocco,  nocchio,  any  bunch,  knob,  snag,  or 
ruggedness  in  tree  or  wood.  (Florio.)—  Wedgwood, 
Dictionary  of  English  Etymology.'] 

Knag-,  v.  a.     Knot  as  a  knag. 

The  great  horns  of  beetles,  especially  such  as  be 
knagged  as  it  were  with  small  teeth.— Holland, 
Translation  of  PUny.  (Rich.) 

Knap.  s.  Protuberance ;  swelling  promi- 
nence ;  knoll ;  hillock. 

You  shall  see  many  fine  seats  set  upon  a  knap  of 
ground,  environed  with  higher  hills  round  about  it, 
whereby  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  pent  in,  and  the 
wind  gathered  as  in  troughs.— Bacon,  Essays,  Of 
Building. 

Hark,  on  the  knap  of  yonder  hill, 
Some  sweet  shepherd  tunes  his  quill. 

W.  Browne,  Eclogues,  i. 
Knap.  v.  a. 

1.  Bite  ;  break  short. 

He  knappeth  the  spear  in  sunder.— Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  Psalms,  xlvi.  9. 

He  will  knap  the  spears  a-pieces  with  his  teeth.— 
Dr.  H.  More. 

2.  Strike  so  as  to  make  a  sharp  noise  like 
that  of  breaking. 

Knap  a  pair  of  tongs  some  depth  in  a  vessel  of 
water,  and  you  shall  hear  the  sound  of  the  tongs.— 
Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 
[Knap. — To  snap,  to  break  with  a  snapping  noise.  Ger- 
man, knappen,  to  crackle,  crack,  to  gnaw,  bite, 
nibble,  to  nip,  twitch,  or  break  off:  also  as  English, 
knap  (among  hunters),  to  feed  upon  the  tops  of 
leaves,  shrubs,  &c. ;  to  knapple,  to  gnaw  off.  (Bailey.) 
Finlandish,  nappata,  to  snap  at,  pluck  snatch, 
nappia,  to  pluck  as  berries ;  Dutch,  knappen,  to 
snatch,  to  nab.—  Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  English 
Etymology.'] 

Knap.  v.  n.     Make  a  short'  sharp  noise. 

I  reduced  the  shoulders  so  soon,  that  the  standers- 
by  heard  them  knap  in  before  they  knew  they  were 
out.—  Wiseman. 

Knapsack,  s.  [see  last  extract.]  Bag  which 
a  soldier  carries  on  his  back  ;  bag  of  pro- 
visions. 

The  constitutions  of  this  church  shall  not  be 
repealed,  till  I  see  more  religious  motives  than 
soldiers  carry  in  their  knapsacks.— Eikon  Basilike. 
If  you  are  for  a  merry  jaunt,  I'll  try  for  once  who 
can  foot  it  farthest :  there  are  hedges  in  summer, 
and  barns  in  winter:  I  with  my  knapsack,  and  you 
with  your  bottle  at  your  back :  we'll  leave  honour 
to  madmen,  and  riches  to  knaves,  and  travel  till  we 
come  to  the  ridge  of  the  world.— Dryden,  Spanish 
Friar. 

On  the  morrow  morning,  so  to  speak,  Brunswick 
slings  his  knapsacks  before  day,  lights  any  fires  ho 
has ;  and  marches  without  tap  of  drum. — Carlyle, 
French  Revolution,  pt.  iii.  b.  i.  ch.  viii. 

[Wir  haben  nichts  zu  knappen,  we  have  nothing  to  live 
on.  Hence  knap-sack,  a  provision- sack. —  Wedg- 
wood, Dictionary  of  English  Etymology .] 

Knapbottle.  s.  Native  plant  so  called  ;  Si- 
lene  inflata. 

Knap-bottle,  from  its  inflated  calyx,  resembling  a 
little  bottle,  and  snapping  when  suddenly  com- 
pressed. —  Dr.  Prior,  Popular  Names  of  British 
Plants. 

Knapweed.  *.  Native  plant  so  called,  of 
the  natural  order  Composite ;  Centaurea 
jucea. 

Knapweed  . . .  from  its  knob-like  heads  compared 
to  a  weapon  with  an  iron  knob  at  the  end,  called  a 
logger-head.— Dr.  Prior,  Popular  Names  of  British 
Plants. 
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Knar.  s.     Hard  knot. 

A  cake  of  scurf  lies  baking  on  the  ground. 
And  prickly  stubs  instead  of  trees  are  found ; 
Or  woods  with  knots  and  knars  deform'd  and  old, 
Headless  the  most,  and  hideous  to  behold. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  ii.  53 
Knarry,  adj.     Knotty;  stubby. 

Knotty  knarry  barrein  trees  old 
Of  stubbes  sharpe,  and  hideous  to  behold. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tan 

This  knarry  club  . . .  the  which  no  hand  shall  eve 
tosse.— Translation  of  Seneca,  fol.  213:  1581. 
Knave,  s.  [A.S.  cnupaJ] 
1.  Servant.     Obsolete. 

For  as  the  moon  the  eye  doth  please 

With  gentle  beams  not  hurting  sight, 
Yet  hath  sir  sun  the  greater  praise, 

Because  from  him  doth  come  her  light : 
So  if  my  man  must  praises  have, 
What  then  must  I  that  keep  the  knave  ? 

Sir  P.  Sidnei 

LHe]  eats  and  drinks  with  his  domestick  slaves ; 
A  verier  hind  than  any  of  his  knaves. 

Dryden,  Translation  ofPersius,  iv.  6 

2.  Petty  rascal;  scoundrel;  dishonest  fello. 

When  both  plaintiff  and  defendant  happen  to  b 
crafty  knaves,  there's  equity  against  both.— Sir  E 
L  Estrange. 

An  honest  man  may  take  a  knave's  advice ; 
But  idiots  only  may  be  cozen'd  twice. 

Dryden,  The  Cock  and  the  Fox,  797 

3.  Court  card  so  called ;  jack. 

For  'twill  return,  and  turn  t'  account, 
If  we  are  brought  in  play  upon't, 
Or  but  by  casting  knaves  get  in, 
What  pow'r  can  hinder  us  to  win ! 

Butler,  Hudibras,  iii.  2, 134 

Frances  detested  cards,  and  indeed  knew  nothin 
about  them ;  but  she  soon  found  that  the  least  mise 
rable  way  of  passing  an  evening  with  Madam 
hchwellenberg  was  at  the  cardtable,  and  consented 
with  patient  sadness,  to  give  hours,  which  migh 
have  called  forth  the  laughter  and  the  tears  of  man 
generations,  to  the  kins  of  clubs  and  the  knave  o 
spades.— Macaulay,  Critical  and  Historical  Essays 
Diary  and  Letters  of  Madame  D'Arblay. 

Knavery,  s. 

1 .  Dishonesty ;  trickery ;  petty  villany. 

Here's  no  knavery !  See,  to  beguile  the  old  folk- 
how  the  young  folks  lay  their  heads  together.  — 
Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  2. 

The  cunning  courtier  should  be  slighted  too, 
Who  with  dull  knavery  makes  so  much  ado ; 
Till  the  shrewd  fool,  by  thriving  too  too  fast, 
Like  JSsop's  fox,  becomes  a  prey  at  last.       Dryden 

2.  ?  Trickery  (in  the  sense  in  which  we  speak 
of  a  person  being  tricked  out). 

We'll  revel  it  as  bravely  as  the  best, 
With  amber  bracelets,  beads,  and  all  this  knav'ry. 
Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3 

Knavess.  s.  Female  knave.  Hare,  rhetorical 

Cullies,  the  easy  cushions  on  which  knaves  anc 

knavesses  repose  and  fatten,  have  at  all  times  existec 

in  considerable  confusion. — Carlyle,  Miscellaneous 

Essays,  Count  Cagliostro. 

Knavish,  adj. 

1.  Dishonest;  wicked;  fraudulent. 

'Tis  foolish  to  conceal  it  at  all,  and  knavish  to  do 
it  from  friends.— Pope,  Letters. 

From  man  to  man,  or  e'en  to  woman  paid, 
Praise  is  the  medium  of  a  knavish  trade, 
A  coin  by  craft  for  folly's  use  design'd, 
Spurious,  and  only  current  with  the  blind. 

Cowper,  Epistle  to  an  afflicted  Protestant 
Lady  in  France. 

But,  though  Nelson  saw  with  what  a  knavish  crew 
the  Sicilian  court  was  surrounded,  he  was  blind  to 
the  vices  of  the  court  itself;  and  resigning  himself 
wholly  to  Lady  Hamilton's  influence,  never  even 
suspected  the  crooked  policy  which  it  was  remorse- 
lessly pursuing.— Southey,  Life  of  Nelson,  p.  77. 

In  order  to  make  it  appear  that  the  depreciated 
paper,  which  he  had  fraudulently  substituted  for 
silver,  had  been  received  by  him  in  payment  of 
taxes,  he  had  employed  a  knavish  Jew  to  forge  in- 
dorsements of  names,  some  real  and  some  imaginary. 
— Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  xxiii.  p.  37. 

2.  Waggish ;  mischievous. 

Here  she  comes  curst  and  sad ; 
Cupid  is  a  knavish  lad, 
Thus  to  make  poor  females  mad. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  iii.  2. 

Knavlshiy.  adv.    In  a  knavish  manner. 

It  is  ordinary  for  hosts  to  be  knavishly  witty.— 
Gayton,  Notes  on  Don  Quixote,  p.  8. 

Knead,  v.  a.  [Dutch  hneeden,  German  kne- 
ten.~\  Beat  or  mingle  any  stuff  or  sub- 
stance :  (especially  applied  to  douyh). 

It  is  a  lump,  where  all  beasts  kneaded  be ; 
Wisdom  makes  him  an  ark  where  all  agree. 

Donne. 
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Thus  kneaded  up  with  milk  the  new-made  man 
His  kingdom  o'er  his  kindred  world  began; 
lill  knowledge  misapply'd,  misunderstood, 
And  pride  of  empire,  sour'd  his  balmy  blood. 

Dryden. 

One  paste  of  flesh  on  all  degrees  bestow'd, 
And  kneaded  up  alike  with  moist'ning  blood.       Id. 
No  man  ever  reapt  his  corn, 

Or  from  the  oven  drew  his  bread, 
Ere  hinds  and  bakers  yet  were  born, 

That  taught  them  both  to  sow  and  knead.    Prior. 

The  cake  she  kneaded  was  the  savoury  meat. 

Id.,  Solomon,  ii.  494. 

Kneading-,    verbal  abs.      Act    of    one    who 
kneads. 

Here's  yet  in  the  word  hereafter,  the  kneading, 
the  making  of  the  cakes,  and  the  heating  of  the 
oven.— Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  1. 

Prometheus,  in  the  kneading  up  of  the  heart, 
seasoned  it  with  some  furious  particles  of  the  lion. 
— Addison,  Spectator. 

Kne&ding-troug-h.  s.     Trough  for  kneading. 
Frogs   shall   come  into  thy  kneadingtroughs  — 
Exodus,  viii.  3. 

Knee.  s.     [A.S.  cneow.~] 

1.  Part  in  man  of  the  hinder,  in  the  lower 
animals  of  the  fore,  extremity. 

Thy  royal  father 

Was  a  most  sainted  king :  the  queen  that  bore  thee 
Oftener  upon  her  knees  than  on  her  feet, 
Died  every  day  she  lived. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

Scotch  skink  is  a  kind  of  strong  nourishment, 
made  of  the  knees  and  sinews  of  beef  long  boiled.— 
Bacon. 

2.  See  extract. 

A  knee  is  a  piece  of  timber  growing  crooked,  and 
so  cut  that  the  trunk  and  branch  make  an  angle.— 
Moxon,  Mechanical  Exercises. 

3.  In  Architecture.     See  extract. 

Knee:  a  term  used  in  some  parts  of  the  West  of 
England  for  the  return  of  the  dripstone  at  the 
spring  of  the  arch :  also,  the  projectura  or  projection 
of  the  architrave  mouldings,  at  the  ends  of  the  lintel 
in  the  dressings  of  a  door  or  window  of  classical 
architecture.— Glossary  of  Architecture. 

Knee.  v.  a.     Supplicate  by  kneeling,    llarc. 

Go,  you  that  banish'd  him, 
A  mile  before  his  tent,  fall  down  and  knee 
The  way  into  his  mercy. 

SJiakespear,  Coriolanus,  v.  1. 

Return  with  her ! 

Why,  the  hot-blooded  France,  that  dowerless  took 
Our  youngest  born :  I  could  as  well  be  brought 
To  knee  his  throne,  and,  squire-like,  pension  beg. 

Id.,  King  Lear,  ii.  4. 

Kneecap,    s.      Capping  for  the  knees.     In 
Farriery,  fastened  on  horses  to  save  their 
knees  in  case  of  a  fall. 
Kneecrooking-.  adj.     Obsequious. 

Many  a  duteous  and  knee-crooking  knave. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  i.  1 
Kncedeep.  adj.     [two  words.] 
.  Rising  to  the  knees. 

The  ground  in  fourteen  days  is  dry,  and  grass  knee- 
deep  within  a  month. — Milton,  Brief  History  of 
Moscovia, 

2.  Sunk  to  the  knees. 

Gone  already ; 
Inch  thick,  kneedeep ! 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2 
The  country  peasant  meditates  no  harm, 
When  clad  with  skins  of  beasts  to  keep  him  warm 
In  winter  weather  unconcern'd  he  goes, 
Almost  kneedeep  through  mire  in  clumsy  shoes. 

Dryden. 

Kneeholm.  s.  Native  plant  so  called,  Rus- 
cus  aculeatus ;  butchers'  broom ;  kneeholly 
(of  which  it  is  another  form). 

Knee-holm,  -hulver  or  -holly,  referred  to  the  holms 
or  hollies  on  account  of  its  evergreen  leaves,  but 
whence  the  knee.  ...  It  may  possibly  have  arisen 
from  confusion  with  Latin  cneorum,  a  plant  used  in 
chaplets,  as  were  some  species  of  this  genus.— Dr. 
Prior,  Popular  Names  of  British  Plants. 

,neel.  v.  n.    Perform  the  act  of  genuflection ; 
bend  the  knee. 

A  certain  man  kneeling  down  to  him,  said,  Lord 
have  mercy  upon  my  son ;  for  he  is  a  lunatick.— 
Matthew,  xvii.  14. 

When  thou  dost  ask  me  blessing,  I'll  kneel  down, 
And  ask  of  thee  forgiveness. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  v.  3. 

Ere  I  was  risen  from  the  place  that  shew'd 
My  duty  kneeling,  came  a  reeking  post, 
Stew'd  in  his  haste,  half  breathing,  panting  forth 
From  Goneril,  his  mistress,  salutation. 

Ibid.  ii.  4. 

As  soon  as  you  are  dressed,  kneel  and  say  the 
Lord's  prayer.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Guide  to  Devotion. 


K  N  E  L 

Kneeler.    s.      One   who    kneels,   or  shows 
obeisance  by  kneeling. 

In  this  part  of  the  church  . . .  stood  the  class  of 
the  penitents,  who  were  called  kneelers,  because  at 
their  going  out,  they  fell  down  upon  their  knees  be- 
fore the  bishop,  who  laid  his  hands  upon  them.— 
Lewis,  Consecration  of  Churches,  p.  95. 

Kneeling:,  verbal  abs.    Act  of  one  who  kneels. 

It  is  not  indeed  the  least  of  the  thousand  contra- 
dictions which  attend  you,  that  a  man,  marked  to 
the  world  by  the  grossest  violation  of  all  ceremony 
and  decorum,  should  be  tli3  first  servant  of  a  court, 
in  which  prayers  are  morality,  and  kneeling  is  reli- 
gion.— Letters  of  Juniiis. 

Kneepan.  *.     See  extract. 

[The  kneepan  is]  a  little  round  bone  about  two 
inches  broad,  pretty  thick,  a  little  convex  on  both 
sides,  and  covered  with  a  smooth  cartilage  on  its 
foreside.  It  is  soft  in  children,  but  very  hard  in 
those  of  riper  years:  it  is  called  patella  or  mola. 
Over  it  passes  the  tendon  of  the  muscles  which  ex- 
tend the  leg,  to  which  it  serves  as  a  pully.— Quincy, 

Ihe  kneepan  must  be  shewn,  with  the  knitting 
thereof,  by  a  fine  shadow  underneath  the  joint.— 
Peaciiam,  On  Drawing. 

Kneerafter.  s.     See  extract 

Knee-rafter,  or  crook-rafter,  is  the  principal  truss 
of  a  root,  and  is  a  rafter,  the  lower  end  or  foot  of 
which  is  crooked  downwards,  so  that  it  may  rest 
more  flrmly  upon  the  walls.  Furrings  are  fixed  to 
the  upper  surface  of  the  knee  to  carry  the  eaves.  In 
mediaeval  framing  the  knee  is  often  so  managed, 
that  the  lower  end  of  the  rafter  is  placed  vertically 
against  the  inner  surface  of  the  wall,  descending 
considerably  below  the  top  of  it.  —  Glossary  of 
Architecture. 

Kneestead.  s.    Parts  about  the  knees.   Rare. 
Hairs  of  gold,  eyes  twinkling  stars,  her  lips  to  be 

rubies ; 
Teeth  of  pearl,  her  breasts  like  snow,  her  cheeks  to 

be  roses : 
Sugar  candy  she  is,  as  I  guess,  fro  the  waist  to  the 

kneestead ; 
Nought  is  amiss,  no  fault  were  found  if  soul  were 

amended ; 

All  were  bliss  if  such  fond  lust  led  not  to  repentance. 

Robert  Greene,  Poems. 

Up  fro  the  waist  like  a  man,  new  guise  to  be  cased 

in  a  doublet, 

Down  to  the  foot  perhaps  like  a  maid,  but  hosed  to 
the  kneestead.  Ibid. 

Kneetimber.  s.     See  third  extract. 

Such  dispositions  are  the  fittest  timber  to  make 
great  politicks  of:  like  to  knee-timber,  that  is  good 
for  ships  that  are  to  be  tossed,  but  not  for  building 
houses  that  shall  stand  firm.— Bacon. 

We  see  how  the  shipwright  doth  make  use  of  knee- 
timber,  and  other  cross-grained  pieces,  as  well  as  of 
straight  and  even,  for  framing  a  goodly  vessel  to  ride 
on  Neptune's  back.— Howell,  Familiar  Letters,  iv.4. 
Knee-timber,  in  carpentry,  [is]  a  bent  piece  formed 
out  of  a  tree  that  grows  crooked,  so  that  the  fibres 
of  the  wood  shall  follow  the  curve.  A  horizontal 
piece  of  timber  slightly  curved  upwards  is  said  to  be 
cambered.  A  knee  is  a  crooked  piece,  either  of 
wood  or  iron,  fixed  in  the  manner  of  a  corbel  under 
the  ends  of  a  beam,  especially  employed  in  ship- 
building.— Glossary  of  Architecture. 

Such  is  Mr.  Taylor ;  a  strong-hearted  oak,  but  in 
an  unkindly  soil,  and  beat  upon  from  infancy  by 
Trinitarian  and  Tory  Southwesters  ;  such  is  the 
results  which  native  vigour,  wind-storms,  and  thirsty 
mould  have  made  out  among  them ;  grim  boughs 
dishevelled  in  multangular  complexity,  and  of  the 
stiffness  of  brass;  a  tree  crooked  every  way,  un- 
wedgeable  and  gnarled.  What  bandages  or  cord- 
ages of  ours,  or  of  man's  could  straighten  it,  now 
that  it  lias  grown  there  for  half  a  century  P  We 
simply  point  out  that  there  is  excellent  tough  knee- 
timber  in  it,  and  of  straight  timber  little  or  none.— 
—Carlyle,  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays,  Tay- 
lor's Survey  of  German  Literature. 
Kneetribute.  s.  Genuflection  ;  worship  or 
obeisance  shown  by  kneeling. 
Receive  from  us 
Kneetribute  yet  unpaid,  prostration  vile. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  781. 

Knell,  s.      [A.S.  cnyll.']      Sound  of  a  bell 
rung  at  a  funeral. 

I  would  not  wish  them  to  a  fairer  death 
And  so  his  knell  is  knoll'd. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  7. 
bea-nymphs  hourly  ring  his  knell : 
Hark,  now  I  hear  them.         Id.,  Tempest,  i.  2,  song. 

When  he  was  brought  again  to  the  bar  to  hear 
ll\s  knell  rung  out,  his  judgement,  he  was  stirr'd 
With  such  an  agony,  he  sweat  extremely. 

Id.,  Henry  VIII.  i.  1. 
All  these  motions,  which  we  saw, 
Are  but  as  ice,  which  crackles  at  a  thaw  : 
Or  as  a  lute,  which  in  moist  weather  rings 
Her  knell  alone,  by  cracking  of  her  strings.   Donne. 

Unhappy  slave,  and  pupil  to  a  bell, 
Which  his  hours  work,  as  well  as  hours  do  tell ; 
Unhappy  till  the  last,  the  kind  releasing  knell. 

Cowley. 
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At  dawn  poor  Stella  danc'd  and  sung ; 

The  amorous  youth  around  her  bow'd: 
At  night  her  fatal  knell^  was  rung ; 

I  saw  and  kiss'd  her  in  her  shroud. 

Prior,  Songs  and  Ballads,  The  Garland. 

Knib.  v.  a.     See  Nib. 

The  borough  that  out  of  gratitude  to  Lord  Grey 
returned  a  jobbing  shopkeeper  twice  to  Parliament 
:is  its  representative  without  a  contest,  had  now  a 
Conservative  Association,  with  a  banker  for  its 
chairman,  and  a  brewer  for  its  vice-president,  and 
four  sharp  lawyers  knibbing  their  pens,  noting  their 
memorandum  books,  and  assuring  their  neighbours, 
with  a  consoling  and  complacent  air,  that '  property 
must  tell  in  the  long  run.'— B.  Disraeli,  Coningsby, 
b.  iv.  ch.  v. 

Knickerbocker,  s.  Trowsers  sitting  loosely 
on  the  thigh,  and  ending  at  the  knee,  as 
worn  in  Holland :  (introduced,  or  re-in- 
troduced, within  the  last  two  years  in 
England). 

Knickknack.  *•.  Trifle  or  toy.      « 

But  if  ye  use  these  knick-knacks, 
This  last  and  loose  with  faithful  men  and  true, 
You'll  be  the  first  will  find  it. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  (Rich.) 
Spelt  with  n. 

To  cover  the  walls  of  a  stone  house  in  Selkirkshire 
with  nicknacks,  ancient  armours,  and  genealogical 
shields,  what  can  it  be  but  a  being  bit  with  a  deli- 
rium of  this  kind. — Carlyle,  Essays,  Sir  Walter 
Scott. 

Knife,  s.  pi.  knives.     [A.S.  cnifJ] 
\ .  Instrument  edged  and  pointed,  wherewith 
meat  is  cut,  and  animals  killed. 
Blest  pow'rs,"  forbid  thy  tender  life 
Should  bleed  upon  a  barbarous  knife.         Crashaw. 

Ev'n  in  his  sleep  he  starts,  and  fears  the  knife, 
And,  trembling,  in  his  arms  takes  his  accomplice 
wife.    Dryden.  Translation  of  Persius,  iii.  80. 
The  sacred  priests  with  ready  knives  bereave 
The  beast  of  life,  and  in  full  bowls  receive 
The  streaming  blood. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  JEneid. 

Pain  is  not  in  the  knife  that  cuts  us ;  but  we  call 

it  cutting  in  the  knife,  and  pain  only  in  ourselves. — 

Used  adjectivally. 

Their  condition  is  not  merely  '  a  &»i/e-and-fork 
question,' — to  use  the  coarse  and  shallow  phrase 
of  the  Utilitarian  school ;  a  simple  satisfaction  of 
the  grosser  necessities  of  our  nature  will  not  make 
a  happy  people;  you  must  cultivate  the  heart 
as  well  as  seek  to  content  the  belly;  and  the 
surest  means  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  people 
is  to  appeal  to  their  affections.— B.  Disraeli,  Con- 
ingsby, b.  is.  ch.  i.  * 

2.  Sword  or  dagger. 

The  time  appointed  nowe 

Approached  is,  when  knife 
Of  manly  knight  must  yelde  him  fame, 
And  end  the  deadly  strife. 

Elviden,  History  of  Pisistratus  and  Catanea, 

bl.  1.  M.  6. 

The  red-cross  knight  was  slain  with  paynim  knife. 
Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Come,  thick  iwght, 

And  pall  thee  in  the  dunnest  smoke  of  hell, 
That  my  keen  knife  see  not,the  wound  it  makes. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  5. 

War  to  the  knife.    War  to  the  last  extremity. 

I  sung  the  joyful  Paean  clear. 
And  sitting,  imrnish'd  without  fear, 
The  brand,  the  buckler,  and  the  spear. 
Waiting  to  strive  a  happy  strife, 
To  war  with  falsehood  to  the  knife, 
And  not  to  lose  the  good  of  life. 

Tennyson,  The  Two  Voices. 

Knifeboard.  s.  Board  for  cleaning  knives ; 
extended  of  late  to  the  seat  on  the  roof  of 
omnibuses. 

Knife-grinder,  s.     Grinder  of  knives. 

-Needy  knife-grinder,  whither  are  you  going  ? 
Rough  is  the  road,  your  wheel  is  out  of  order, 
Bleak  blows  the  blast,  your  hat  has  got  a  hole  in't, 

So  have  your  breeches. 
Tell  me,  knife-grinder,   how  came  you  to  grind 

knives ; 

Did  some  rich  man  tyrannically  use  you? 
Was  it  the  squire,  or  parson  of  the  parish, 

Or  the  attorney  ?  Canning,  Anti-Jacobin. 

Knight,  s.     [A.S.  cniht.~\ 
1.  Man  advanced  to  a  certain  degree  of  mili- 
tary rank. 

That  same  knight's  own  sword  this  is  of  yore. 
Which  Merlin  made.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Sir  kniyht,  tf  knight  thou  be. 
Abandon  this  forestalled  place.  Ibid. 

When  every  case  in  law  is  right, 
No  squire  in  debt,  and  no  poor  knight. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear.  iii.  2. 


KNIG 

This  knight ;   but  yet  why  should   I   call  him 

knight, 
To  give  impiety  to  this  reverent  stile  ? 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars  of  York  and  Lancaster. 
Never  did  trusty  squire  with  knight, 
Or  knight  with  squire  e'er  jump  more  right. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  1,625. 

It  was  anciently  the  custom  to  knight  every  man 
of  rank  or  fortune,  that  he  might  be  qualified  to  give 
challenges  to  fight  in  the  lists,  and  to  perform  feats 
of  arms.  In  England  knighthood  confers  the  title 
of  sir: '  as,  sir  Thomas,' '  sir  Richard.'  When  the 
name  was  not  known,  it  was  usual  to  say '  sir  knight.' 
—Todd. 


T  T          fK!"B 

1   1  i  KNITTING 


•2.  Pupil ;   follower  : 
Obsolete. 


(applied  to  a  female). 


Pardon,  goddess  of  the  night, 
Those  that  slew  thy  virgin  knight  ; 
For  the  which,  with  songs  of  woe, 
Round  about  her  tomb  they  go. 

Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  v.  3,  song 
3.  Champion. 

He  suddenly  unties  the  poke, 
"Which  out  of  it  sent  such  a  smoke, 
As  ready  was  them  all  to  choke, 

So  grievous  was  the  pother  ; 
So  that  the  knights  each  other  lost, 
And  stood  as  still  as  any  post. 

Drayton,  Nymphidia. 
Did  I  for  this  my  county  bring 
To  help  their  knight  against  their  king, 
And  raise  the  first  sedition  ? 

Sir  J.  Denham,  A  Speech  against  Peace. 

Knight  errant.  Wandering  knight  ;  one 
who  went  about  in  quest  of  adventures. 

Like  a  bold  knight  errant  did  proclaim 
Combat  to  all,  and  bore  away  the  dame. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Cooper's  Hill. 
The  ancient  errant  knights 
Won  all  their  mistresses  in  fights  ; 
They  cut  whole  giants  into  fritters, 
To  put  them  into  am'rous  twitters. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  iii.  1,  83. 

Knight  errantry.  Character  or  manners  of 
wandering  knights. 

That  which  with  the  vulgar  passes  for  courage  is 
a  brutish  sort  of  knight  errantry,  seeking  out  need- 
less encounters.—  Norris. 

Knight  of  the    post.      Hireling  evidence  ; 

knight  dubbed  at  the  whipping-post,   or 

pillory. 

I  may  not  term  them  men,  if  there  be  such  as  I 
have  ueard  to  be,  who  will  not  leT  to  sweare  upon 
a  booke,  and  that  before  any  judge,  beyng  hyred 
thereunto  for  money.  And  such  are  called  by  the 
names  of  knightes  of  the  paste,  more  fit  for  the  gal- 
lowes  than  to  live  in  a  commonwealth  where  Christ 
is  professed.  —  Knight,  Trial  of  Truth,  fol.  39.  b  : 
1580. 

There  are  knights  of  tlie  post  and  holy  cheats 
enough  to  swear  the  truth  of  the  broadest  contra- 
dictions, where  pious  frauds  shall  give  them  an 
extraordinary  call.—  South,  Sermons. 

Knight  of  the   shire.      Representative  of  a 

county  in  parliament. 

Knight,  v.  a.  Create  one  a  knight,  which  is 
done  by  the  king,  who  gives  the  person 
kneeling  a  blow  with  the  sword,  and  bids 
him  rise  up  sir. 

Favours  came  thick  upon  him  :  the  next  St. 
George's  day  he  was  knighted.—  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

The  lord  protector  knighted  the  king;  and  im- 
mediately the  king  stood  up,  took  the  sword  from 
the  lord  protector,  and  dubbed  the  lord  mayor  of 
London  knight.—  Sir  J.  Hayward. 

The  hero  William,  and  the  martyr  Charles, 
One  knighted  Blackmore.and  onepension'd  Quarles. 
Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  ep.  ii. 
Knight's-spur.  s.     Larkspur,  from  its  long 
slender  projecting  nectaries. 

Of  some  it  is  called  Bucinus  or  Bucinum  :  in  Eng- 
lish, larks  spur,  larks  heele,  larks  toes,  and  larks 
claw  ;  in  High  Dutch,  Ridder  Spooren,  that  is  equitis 
calcar,  knit/his  spur  ;  in  Italian  sperone;  in  French 
Pied  d'alouette.—  Gerarde,  Herball,  p.  1132  :  1633. 


Woundwort,  pondwort, 
or  water-  sengreen,  from  its  swordlike 
leaves. 

Knighthood,  s.     Character  or  dignity  of  a 
knight. 

The  sword  which  Merlin  made, 
For  that  his  noursling,  when  he  knighthood  swore, 
Therewith  to  doen  his  foes  eternal  smart. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queen. 

hpeak  truly  on  thy  httffhffuad,  and  thine  oath, 
And  so  defend  thce  Heaven  and  thy  valour. 

Shakaspear,  Richard  II.  i.  3. 
Is  this  the  sir,  who  some  waste  wife  to  win, 
A  knighthood  bought,  to  go  a-wuoing  in  ? 

B.  Jonson. 


If  you  needs  must  write,  write  Cajsar's  praise, 
You'll  gain  at  least  a  knighthood,  or  the  bays. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  sat.  i. 

Knightless.  adj.  Unbecoming  a  knight. 
Obsolete. 

Arise,  thou  cursed  miscreant, 
That  hast  with  knightless  guile,  and  treacherous 

train, 
Fair  knighthood  foully  shamed. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Knightiiness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Knightly  ;  character  or  bearing  of  a 
knight. 

The  prince  did   wonder  much,   yet   could   not 

ghesse 

The  cause  of  that  his  sorrowfull  constraint  ; 
Yet  would  by  secret  signes  of  manlinesse, 
Which  close  appear'd  in  that  rude  brutishnesse, 
That  he  whilome  some  gentle  swaine  had  beene, 
Train'd  up  in  feats  of  armes  and  knightlinesse. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iv.  7,  45. 

Knightly,  adj.  Befitting  a  knight  ;  beseem- 
ing a  knight. 

Let  us  take  care  of  your  wound,  upon  condition 
that  a  more  knightly  combat  shall  be  performed 
between  us.  —  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

How  dares  your  pride  presume  against  my  laws  ? 
As  in  a  listed  field  to  fight  your  cause  : 
Unask'd  the  royal  grant,  no  marshal  by, 
As  knightly  rites  require,  nor  judge  to  try. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  ii.  257. 
Knit.  v.  a.  [A.S.  cnittan.'] 

1.  Make  or  unite  by  texture  without  a  loom. 

Sleep,  that  knits  up  the  ravell'd  sleeve  of  care, 
The  birth  of  each  day's  life,  sore  labour's  bath, 
Balm  of  hurt  minds.         Sluikespear,  Macbeth,  ii.  2. 

A  thousand  Cupids  in  those  curls  do  sit; 
Those  curious  nets  thy  slender  fingers  knit. 

WaUer. 

2.  Tie. 

Send  for  the  county  ;  go  tell  him  of  this  : 
I'll  have  this  knot  knit  up  to-morrow  morning. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  2. 

3.  Join  ;  unite. 

If  ye  be  come  peaceably  unto  me  to  help  me,  mine 
heart  shall  be  knit  unto  you.—  1  Chronicles,  xii.  17. 

That  their  hearts  might  be  comforted,  being  knit 
together  in  love.—  Colossians,  ii.  2. 

His  gall  did  grate  for  grief  and  high  disdain, 
And  knitting  all  his  force,  got  one  hand  free. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

These,  mine  enemies,  are  all  knit  up 
In  their  distractions  :  they  are  in  my  power. 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  iii.  3. 

Pride  and  impudence,  in  faction  knit, 
Usurp  the  chair  of  wit  !  B.  Jonson,  New  Inn. 

God  gave  several  abilities  to  several  persons,  that 
each  might  help  to  supply  the  publick  needs,  and, 
by  joining  to  fill  up  all  wants,  they  be  knit  together 
by  iustice,  as  the  parts  of  the  world  are  by  nature. 
—  Jeremy  Taylor,  Rule  and  Exercises  of  holy 
Living.  , 

Nature  cannot  knit  the  bones  while  the  parts  are 
under  a  discharge.  —  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

4.  Contract. 

What  are  the  thoughts  that  knit  thy  brow  in 

frowns, 
And  turn  thy  eyes  so  coldly  on  thy  prince? 

Addison,  Cato,  i.  i. 

5.  Tie  up. 

[He]  saw  heaven  opened,  and  a  certain  vessel  de- 
scending unto  him  as  it  had  been  a  great  sheet,  knit 
at  the  four  corners,  and  let  down  to  the  earth.— 
Acts,  x.  11. 

Knit.  v.  n. 

1.  Weave  without  a  loom. 

A  young  shepherdess  knitting  and  singing:  her 
voice  comforted  her  hands  to  work,  and  her  hands 
kept  time  to  her  voice's  inusick.—  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Slake  the  world  distinguish  Julia's  son 
From  the  vile  offspring  of  a  trull,  that  sits 
By  the  town-wall,  and  for  her  living  knits. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal. 
•2.  Join  ;  close  ;  unite.     Obsolete. 

Our  sever'd  navy  too 

Have  knit  again,  and  float,  tnreat'ning  most  sealike. 
Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  11. 

Knit.  s.     Texture. 

Let  their  heads  be  sleekly  comb'd,  their  blue  coats 
brush'd,  and  their  garters  of  an  indifferent  knit.  — 
Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  1. 

Knitter,  s.     One  who  knits  or  weaves. 
The  spinsters  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun, 
And  the  free  maids  that  weave  their  thread  with 

bones, 
Do  use  to  chant  it. 

Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  4. 
Knitting,  verbal  abs.     Junction. 

He  doth  fundamentally  and  mathematically  de- 
monstrate the  firmest  knittings  of  the  upper  timbers, 
which  make  the  roof.—  Sir  H.  Wotton,  Elements  of 
Architecture. 
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KNOT  J        IV  IN    1    ± 

Knitting-needle,  s.     Wire  used  in  knitting. 

When  he  gave  her  a  cuff  on  the  ear,  she  would 
prick  him  with  her  knittingneedle.  —  Arbuthnot, 
History  of  John  Hull. 

Knittles.  s.  pi.     See  extract. 

Knittles  are  small  lines  composed  of  two  or  three 
rope-yarns,  either  plaited  or  twisted,  and  used  for 
various  purposes  at  sea,  particularly  to  fasten  the 
service  on  the  cable,  to  reef  the  sails  by  the  bottom, 
and  to  sling  the  sailors'  hammocks  between  decks. 
Knittle  is  also  a  name  given  to  the  loops  or  buttons 
of  a  bonnet. — Falconer,  Nautical  Dictionary :  Bur- 
ney's  ed. 
Knob.  s.  Protuberance  ;  boss. 

Their  staves  and  knobs,  crowned  with  a  rose  or 
\i\y-Gregory,  Posthuma,  p.  206 :  1650. 

Just  before  the  entrance  of  the  right  auricle  of  the 
heart  is  a  remarkable  knob  or  bunch,  raised  up  from 
the  subjacent  fat.— Ray. 

Knob.  v.  n.     Bunch  out ;  grow  into  knobs. 
Knobbed,    adj.      Set  with  knobs ;    having 
protuberances. 

His  knuckles  knobb'd,  his  flesh  deep  dented  in, 
With  tawed  hands,  and  hard  ytanned  skin. 

Sackville,  Induction  to  Mirrourfor  Magistrates. 
The  horns.of  a  roe  deer  of  Greenland  are  pointed 
at  the  top,  and  knobbed  or  tuberous  at  the  bottom. 
— Grew. 
Knobby,  adj. 

1.  Full  of  knobs. 

His  knobby  head,  and  a  fair  pair  of  horns. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Pre-existence  of  the  Soul,  xxxiii. 

2.  Hard;  stubborn. 

The  informers  continued  in  a  knobby  kind  of  ob- 
stinacy, resolving  still  to  conceal  the  names  of  the 
authors. — Howett. 

Knobstick,  s.  Term  of  disparagement,  ap- 
plied to  one  who  refuses  to  join,  or  retires 
from,  a  trade's  union. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  after  the  Union  system  had  been  strongly 
denounced,  Mr. ,  who  is  a  strong  politician,  as- 
serted that  combination  began  with  the  masters, 
adding  that  he  had  himself  long  since  abandoned 
the  Master's  Union,  and  that  he  found  it  more  pro- 
fitable and  expedient  to  exercise  his  individual  judg- 
ment in  dealing  with  his  men.  If  the  workmen 
were  equally  free  to  act  alone  or  in  concert,  no 
reasonable  objection  could  be  raised  to  Unions. 

Mr. will  not  be  blown  up  by  infernal  machines, 

nor  sprinkled  with  vitriol,  nor  will  he  ever  be  watched 
by  sentries,  or  be  stigmatised  as  a  knobstick. — 
Saturday  Review,  Feb.  2,  1867. 

Knock,  v.  n. 

1.  Clash ;  be  driven  suddenly  together. 

Any  hard  body  thrust  forwards  by  another  body 
contiguous,  without  knocking,  giveth  no  noise.— 
Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

They  may  say,  the  atoms  of  the  chaos  being  va- 
riously moved  according  to  this  catholic  law,  must 
needs  knock  and  interfere.— Bentley,  Sermons. 

2.  Beat,  as  at  a  door  for  admittance  :  (com- 
monly with  at). 

Villain,  I  say,  knock  me  at  this  gate, 
And  rap  me  well ;  or  I'll  knock  your  knave's  pate ! 
Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  2. 

I  bid  the  rascal. knock  upon  your  gate, 
And  could  not.get  him  for  my  heart  to  do  it.    Ibid. 

Whether  to  knock  against  the  gates  of  Rome, 
Or  rudely  visit  them  in  parts  remote, 
To  fright  them,  ere  destroy.      Id.,  Coriolanus,  iv.  5. 

For  harbour  at  a  thousand  doors  they  knock'd, 
Not  one  of  all  the  thousand  but  was  lock'd. 

Dryden. 

Knock  at  your  own  breast,  and  ask  your  soul, 
If  those  fair  fatal  eyes  edged  not  your  sword.       Id. 

Within  this  space  we  cannot  see.  But  at  this 
space  we  can  listen  and  feel  and  knock,  and  so  put 
it  to  question  whether  all  be  right  beneath.  And 
there  IB  no  spot  of  it  which  does  not  in  its  turn  make 
answer  to  the  ear,  to  the  touch,  or  to  the  tapping  of 
the  finger,  and  tell  something  of  the  organ  which 
lies  herein. . . .  The  heart  itself  produces  the  former 
[sound]  by  its  own  vital  movements.  We  produce 
the  latter,  and  the  ear  is  made  perceptive  of  them 
only  by  our  knocking.— Dr.  P.  M.Latham,  Lectures 
on  Subjects  connected  with  Clinical  Medicine,  lect.  i. 

I  stop  before  any  house  at  hazard,  and  say '  O 
house.you  are  inhabited— Oknocker.you  are  knocked 
at—O  undressed  flunkey,  sunning  your  lazy  calves, 

as  you  lean  against  the  railings,  you  are  paid 

by  snobs.— Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  vi. 
Knock  under.  Succumb;  yield;  submit.   Col- 
loquial. 

Amongst  the  retainers  to  Drusus,  the  emperor 
Tiberius  his  sou,  there  was  a  physician  that  drank 
down  all  the  court ;  he,  before  he  sat  down,  would 
usually  take  five  or  six  almonds  to  prevent  the  ope- 
ration of  the  wine,  but  whenever  he  was  forbidden 
that,  he  knocked  under  presently,  and  a  single  glass 
dozed  him.— Translation  of  Plutarch's  Morals,  iii 
219.  (OrdMS.) 
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Knock,  v.  a. 

1.  Affect  or  change  in  any  respect  by  blows : 
(with  out,  off,  or  up). 

How  do  you  mean  removing  him?— Why.  by 
making  him  incapable  of  Othello's  place ;  knocking 
out  his  brains. — Shakespear,  Othello,  iv.  2. 

He  that  has  his  chains  knocked  off,  and  the  prison 
doors  set  open  to  him,  is  perfectly  at  liberty.— 
Locke. 

Time  was,  a  sober  Englishman  would  knock 
His  servants  up,  and  rise  by  five  o'clock  ; 
Instruct  his  family  in  every  rule, 
And  send  his  wife  to  church,  his  son  to  school. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.ii.  ep.i. 

2.  Dash    together ;    strike ;    collide  with  a 
sharp  noise. 

So  when  the  cook  saw  my  jaws  thus  knock  it, 
She  would  have  made  a  pancake  of  my  pocket. 

Cleaveland. 
At   him  he  lanch'd  his  spear,  and   pierc'd  his 

breast; 

On  the  hard  earth  the  Lycian  knock'd  his  head, 
And  lay  supine ;  and  forth  the  spirit  fled.    Dryden. 

'Tis  the  sport  of  statesmen, 
When  heroes  knock  their  knotty  heads  together ; 
And  fall  by  one  another. 

Rowe,  Ambitious  Stepmother. 

3.  Drive  by  knocking. 

I  knocked  pieces  into  the  wall  of  the  rock,  to  hang 
my  guns,  and  all  things  that  would  hang  up.— Defoe, 
Life  and  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 
Knock  down. 

a.  Fell  by  a  blow. 

He  began  to  knock  down  his  fellow-citizens  with  a 
great  deal  of  zeal,  and  to  fill  all  Arabia  with  blood- 
shed.— Addison. 

A  man  who  is  gross  in  a  woman's  company,  ought 
to  be  knocked  down  with  a  club.— Richardson, 
Clarissa. 

b.  At  an  auction. 

He  sang  his  song,  and  I  replied  with  mine : 
I  found  it  in  a  volume,  all  of  songs, 
Knock'd  down  to  me,  when  old  Sir  Robert's  pride, 
His  books— the  more  the  pity,  so  I  said— 
Came  to  the  hammer  here  in  March. 

Tennyson,  Audley  Court. 

Knock  on  the  head.     Kill  by  a  blow ;  destroy. 
He  betook  himself  to  his  orchard,  and  walking 
there  was  knocked  on  the  head  by  a  tree.— South, 
Sermons. 

Excess,  either  with  an  apoplexy,  knocks  a  man  on 
the  head  \  or  with  a  fever,  like  fire  in  a  strong-water- 
shop,  burns  him  down  to  the  ground.— Grew,  Cos- 
mologia  Sacra. 
Knock  over.     Upset ;  overturn. 

The  Sampson  pitched  shell  after  shell  right  in 
among  the  tents,  knocking  them  over  right  and  left. 
— W.  H.  Russell,  The  ICrimean]  War,  ch.  xxiv. 
Knock,  s. 

1.  Sudden  stroke  ;  blow. 

Some  men  never  conceive  how  the  motion  of  the 
earth  should  wave  them  from  a  knock  perpendicu- 
larly directed  from  a  body  in  the  air  above.— Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Aiax  belabours  there  a  harmless  ox, 
Ana  thinks  that  Agamemnon  feels  the  knocks. 

Dryden. 

2.  Loud  stroke  at  a  door  for  admission. 

Guiscard,  in  his  leathern  frock, 
Stood  ready,  with  his  thrice-repeated  knock : 
Thrice  with  a  doleful  sound  the  jarring  grate 
Bung  deaf  and  hollow.. 

Dryden,  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  225. 

The  Commons  had  scarcely  met  when  the  knock 

of  Black  Rod  was  heard.— Macaulay,  History  of 

England,  ch.  xxv. 

Knocker,  s. 

1.  One  who  knocks. 

2.  Implement  suspended  to  a  door  for  making 
the  knock. 

A  very  odd  fellow  desired  recommendation  from 
me  for  a  new  invention  of  knockers  to  doors. — 
Taller,  no.  105. 

Shut,  shut  the  door,  good  John  1  fatigu'd,  I  said, 
Tie  up  the  knocker,  say  I'm  sick,  I'm  dead. 

Pope,  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot 
Over  the  stones  still  rattling,  up  Pall  Mall, 

Through  crowds  and  carriages,  but  waxing  thinner 
As  thunder'd  knockers  broke  the  long  seal'd  spell 

Of  doors  'gainst  duns,  and  to  an  early  dinner 
Admitted  a  small  party  as  night  fell. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  xi.  29 

Every  time  he  perused  the  features  of  Lady  Kew'i 
brass  knocker  in  Queen  Street,  no  result  came  of  tin 
visit. —  Thackeray,  The  Newcomes,  vol.  ii.  p.  49 
ed.  1861. 
Knocking-,  s.    Beating  at  the  door. 

•  Then  nightly  knockings  at  your  door  will  cease, 
Whose  noiseless  hammer  then  may  rest  in  peace. 

Congreve,  Translation  of  Ovia 

Knoll,  v.  a.    Ring  the  bell,  generally  for  a 
funeral. 
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Had  I  as  many  sons  as  I  have  hairs, 
I  would  not  wish  to  them  a  fairer  death, 
And  so  his  knell  is  knoll'd. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  7. 

Knoll,  v.  n.     Sound  as  a  bell. 

If  ever  you  have  look'd  on  better  days, 
If  ever  been  where  bells  have  knoll'd  to  church. 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  ii.  7. 
Knoll,  s. 

1.  Little  round  hill ;  top  of  a  hill  or  moun- 
tain. 

The  mountains,  the  river  Neath,  and  its  shady 
banks,  form  a  beautiful  back  ground  and  contrast  to 
the  bold  craggy  shore,  and  the  broken  peninsulated 
knolls,  which  not  unfrequently  project  from  it.— 
Wyndham,  Tour. 

2.  Turnip.     Provincial. 

Knop.  s.   Knob ;  protuberance  ;  button  ;  bud. 

Three  bowls  made  like  unto  almonds,  with  a  knop 
and  a  flower  in  one  branch. — Exodus,  xxv.  33. 

The  cedar  of  the  house  within  was  carved  with 
knops  and  open  flowers. — 1  Kings,  vi.  18. 

Smite  the  lintel  of  the  door  [in  the  margin, 
chapiter  or  knop]. — Amos,  is.  1. 

Josephus  hath  taken  some  pains  to  make  out  the 
seminal  knop  of  henbane.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Miscel- 
lanies, p.  67. 

Knopped.  adj.    Having  knops  ;  fastened  as 
with  a  knop  or  button. 

High  shoes  knoppid  with  dagges. 

Chaucer,  Eomaunt  of  the  Rose,  7212. 
Knot.  s. 

1.  Complication  of  a  cord  or  string  not  easily 
to  be  disentangled. 

He  found  that  reason's  self  now  reasons  found 
To  fasten  knots,  which  fancy  first  had  bound. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

As  the  fair  vestal  to  the  fountain  came, 
Let  none  be  startled  at  a  vestal's  name, 
Tir'd  with  the  walk,  she  laid  her  down  to  rest ; 
And  to  the  winds  expos'd  her  glowing  breast, 
To  take  the  freshness  of  the  morning  air, 
And  gather  in  a  knot  her  flowing  hair.         Addison. 

2.  Figure  of  which  the  lines  frequently  inter- 
sect each  other. 

Our  sea-wall'd  garden,  the  whole  land, 
Is  full  of  weeds,  her  fairest  flowers  choked  up, 
Her  knots  disorder'd. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  iii.  4. 

Garden  knots,  the  frets  of  houses,  and  all  equal 
figures,  please ;  whereas  unequal  figures  are  but  de- 
formities.— Bacon. 

Flowers  worthy  of  paradise,  which  not  nice  art 
In  beds  and  curious  knots,  but  nature  boon, 
Pour'd  forth  profuse  on  hill,  and  dale,  and  plain. 
*  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  241. 

Their  quarters  are  contriv'd  into  elegant  knots, 
adorn'd  with  the  most  beautiful  flowers.— Dr.  H. 
More. 

Henry  in  knots  involving  Emma's  name, 
Had  half  express'd,  and  half  conceal'd  his  flame 
Upon  this  tree  ;  and  as  the  tender  mark 
Grew  with  the  year,  and  widen'd  with  the  bark, 
Venus  had  heard  the  virgin's  soft  address, 
That,  as  the  wound,  the  passion  might  increase. 

Prior,  Henry  and  Emma,  197. 

3.  Bond  of  association  or  union. 

Confirm  that  amity 

With  nuptial  knot,  if  thou  vouchsafe  to  grant 
That  virtuous  lady  Bona. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iii.  3. 

Richmond  aims 

At  young  Elizabeth,  my  brother's  daughter, 
And  by  that  knot  looks  proudly  on  the  crown. 

Id.,  Richard,  III.  iv.  3. 
I  would  he  had  continued  to  his  country 
As  he  began,  and  not  unknit  himself 
The  noble  knot  he  made.  Id.,  Coriolanus,  iv.  2. 

Why  left  you  wife  and  children, 
Those  precious  motives,  those  strong  knots  of  love  ? 
Id.,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

Not  all  that  Saul  could  threaten  or  persuade, 
In  this  close  knot  the  smallest  looseness  made. 

Cowley,  Davideis. 

4.  Hard  part  ih  a  piece  of  wood  caused  by 
the  protuberance  of  a  bough,  and  conse- 
quently by  a  transverse  direction  of  the 
fibres ;  joint  in  the  stem  of  a  plant. 

Taking  the  very  refuse  among  those  which  served 
to  no  use,  being  a  crooked  piece  of  wood,  and  full  of 
knots,  [he]  hath  carved  it  diligently,  when  he  had 
nothing  else  to  do.— Wisdom  of  Solomon,  xiii.  13. 

Such  knots  and  crossness  of  grain  is  objected  here, 
as  will  hardly  suffer  that  form,  which  they  cry  up 
here  as  the  only  just  reformation,  to  go  on  so 
smoothly  here  as  it  might  do  in  Scotland. — Eikon 
Basilike. 

5.  Difficulty ;  intricacy. 

A  man  shall  be  perplexed  with  knots  and  problems 
of  business,  and  contrary  affairs,  where  the  determi- 
nation is  dubious,  and  both  parts  of  the  contrariety 
seem  equally  weighty;  so  that,  which  way  soever 
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the  choice  determines,  a  man  is  sure  to  venture  a 
(treat  concern. — South,  Sermons. 

6.  Any  intrigue  or  difficult  perplexity  of  af- 
fairs. 

When  the  discovery  was  nvide  that  the  king  was 
living,  which  was  the  knot  of  the  play  untied,  the 
rest  is  shut  up  in  the  compass  of  some  few  lines. — 
Dryden,  Translation  of  lJufresnoy's  Art  of  Paint- 
ing. 

7.  Confederacy :  association  ;  small  band. 

Oh  you  panderly  rascals !  there's  a  knot,  a  gang,  a 
conspiracy  against  me.— Shakespear,  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,  iv.  2. 

What  is  there  here  in  Rome  that  can  delight  thee, 
Where  not  a  soul,  without  thine  own  foul  knot, 
But  fears  and  hates  thee  ? 

JS.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy. 

A  knot  of  good  fellows  borrowed  a  sum  of  money 
of  a  gentleman  upon  the  king's  highway.— Sir  R. 
L'  Estrange. 

I  am  now  with  a  knot  of  his  admirers,  who  make 
request  that  you  would  give  notice  of  the  window 
where  tlie  knight  intends  to  appear. — Addison, 
Spectator. 

All  the  wicked  fellows  whom  I  remember  at  the 
university  were  bred  at  them— Ah,  Lord !  I  can  re- 
member as  well  as  if  it  was  but  yesterday  a  knot  of 
them ;  they  called  them  king's  scholars.— Fielding, 
Adventures  of  Joseph  Andrews. 

Unlike  the  numerous  and  fluctuating  assemblies 
of  citizens  in  the  ancient  republics,  a  representative 
assembly  consists  of  a  limited  and  comparatively 
small  7iumberof  persons— whose  attendance  is  more 
or  less  regular,  and  who  thus  acquire  a  sort  of  pro- 
fessional acquaintance  with  the  business  and  forms 
of  legislation.  They  are  thus  able  to  form  them- 
selves into  parties  and  knots  of  members,  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  consulting  and  acting  together;  they 
likewise  become  aware  of  each  other's  characters 
and  capacities  ;  and  they  are  able  to  estimate  fairly 
the  weight  due  to  the  opinion  of  each  upon  the 
subject  to  which  it  relates.— Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  On 
the  Influence  of  Authority  in  Matters  of  Opinion, 
ch.  vii. 

The  tumult  was  stilled ;  but  many  of  the  more 
powerful  Lombards  retired  in  disgust  to  their 
strongholds.  The  rest  received  him  [the  Emperor, 
Henry  IV.]  as  ho  came  forth  from  that  fatal  Canosa 
with  cold  and  averted  looks :  no  one  approached 
him,  but  they  stood  apart  in  small  knots,  discussing, 
in  hardly  suppressed  murmurs,  his  weakness  and 
liis  disgrace.—  Milman,  History  of  Latin  Chris- 
tianity, b.  vii.  ch.  ii. 

8.  Cluster;  collection. 

The  way  of  fortune  is  like  the  milky  way  in  the 
sky,  which  is  a  meeting  or  knot  of  a  number  of  small 
stars,  not  seen  asunder,  but  giving  light  together. — 
Bacon,  Essays. 

In  a  picture,  besides  the  principal  figures  which 
compose  it,  and  are  placed  in  the  midst  of  it,  there 
:ir<;  less  groups  or  knots  of  figures  disposed  at  pro- 
per distances,  which  are  parts  of  the  piece,  and  seem 
to  carry  on  the  same  design  in  a  more  inferior  man- 
ner.— Dryden,  Translation  of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of 
Painting. 

9.  In  Navigation.     Division  of  the  log-line : 
(u  knot  answering  to  a  mile  by  land). 

Running  along  at  the  rate  of  ten  knots  an  hour, 
tlie  Orinoco  reached  Malta  on  Sunday  morning  at 
10  a.m.—  W.  H.  Russell,  The  {Crimean]  War,  ch.  i. 

10.  In  Horticulture.  Seeextract  under  Knur. 

11.  Epaulet;  shoulder-knot. 

1*2.  Pad  for  supporting  burdens  carried  on 
the  head. 

Porters!  pickpockets,  paid  by  the  ounce.  One 
Thames  Street  porter  would  take  the  whole  seven 
and  their  bundles  on  his knot.—OKeefe,  Fontaine- 
bleau,  i.  1. 

Knot.  v.  a. 

1.  Complicate  in  knots ;  entangle;  perplex. 
Happy  we  who  from  such  queens  are  freed, 

That  were  always  telling  Deads: 
But  here's  a  queen  when  she  rides  abroad 
Is  always  knotting  threads.  Sedley. 

2.  Unite. 

The  party  of  the  papists  in  England  are  become 
more  knotted,  both  in  dependence  towards  Spain, 
•HO  amongst  themselves.  —  Bacon,  Considerations 
on  War  with  Spain. 
Knot.  v.  n. 

1.  Form  buds,  knots,  or  joints  in  vegetation. 
Cut  hay  when  it  begins  to  knot.— Mortimer,  Hus- 
bandry. 

•2.  Knit  knots  for  fringes. 

They  think  it  a  more  rational  way  of  spending 
incur  time  in  knotting,  or  making  an  housewife.— 
bkelton,  Deism  Revealed,  dial.  viii. 
Knot.  s.  [Knut,  Canute,  or  Canutus.'}  Native 
bird  so  called,  Tringa  canutus. 

The  knot  that  called  was  Canutus'  bird  of  old. 
•.»    ...  ,     Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  xxv. 

My  footboy  shall  eat  pheasants,  calver'd  salmons, 
Ano^,  godwits,  lampreys.       B.  Jonson,  Alchemist. 
vor..  II, 
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The  knot  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  bird  in 
this  country  from  autumn,  through  the  winter,  to 
the  spring. . . .  According  to  M.  Nilsson,  the  knot  in- 
habits the  northern  portions  of  Sweden  and  Norway 
in  summer,  but  no  description  of  the  eggs  js  Driven. 
. .  .  Pennant  quotes  Camden  as  saying  that  these 
birds  derive  their  name  from  king  Canute,  Knute, 
or  Knout,  as  he  is  sometimes  called ;  probably  be- 
cause they  were  a  favourite  dish  with  that  monarch 
— Yarrefl,  British  Birds. 

Knotberry;  s.  Native  plant  so  called , 
cloudberry ;  Rubus  chamaemorus.  Spelt 
with  on. 

Cloudberry  is  assuredly  no  other  than  knoutberry 
—Oerarde,  Herball :  1630. 

Knotgrass,  s.  Native  plant  so  called;  in  the 
ordinary  Floras,  Polygonum  aviculare : 
(in  the  extract  from  Milton  the  knotted 
marjoram  is  probably  meant). 

You  minimus  of  hind'ring  knotgrass  made. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  iii.  2. 

The  savoury  herb 
Of  knotgrass,  dew-besprent.        Milton,  Comus,  541. 

Knotless.  adj.     Without  knots. 

Here  silver  firs  with  knotless  trunks  ascend. 

Congreve,  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  Orpheus 

and  Eurydice. 
Knotted,  adj. 

Full  of  knots  ;  full  of  protuberances. 

You  shall  be  ill  cured  of  the  knotted  gout,  if  you 
have  nothing  else  but  a  wide  shoe.— Jeremy  Taylo 
Sermons,  p.  169  :  1651. 

The  knotted  oaks  shall  show'rs  of  honey  weep. 
Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  iv.  35. 

At  his  foot 

The  spaniel  dying  for  some  venial  fault, 
Under  dissection  of  the  knotted  scourge.       Cowper. 
Ask  him,  if  your  knotted  scourges, 
Matches,  blood-extorting  screws, 
Are  the  means  that  duty  urges, 
Agents  of  his  will  to  use  ? 

Id.,  Tlie  Negro's  Complaint. 
•2.  With  walks  intersecting  each  other. 

The  west  corner  of  thy  curious  knotted  garden? 
Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  i.  1,  letter. 

j-:i6ttiness.    s.       Attribute    suggested    by 

Knotty. 

I.  Fulness  of  knots  ;  unevenness;  intricacy; 
difficulty. 

Virtue  was  represented  by  Hercules  naked,  with 
his  lion's  skin  and  knotted  club :  by  his  oaken  club 
is  signified  reason  ruling  the  appetite :  the  kiwlti- 
ness  thereof,  the  difficulty  they  have  that  seek  alter 
virtue.— Peacham,  On  Drawing. 

-2.  Protuberance,  or  swelling :  (as  the  muscles, 
orjleshy  parts). 

He  has  omitted  the  characteristical  excellencies 
of  this  famous  piece  of  Grecian  workmanship  [the 
Farnesian  Hercules],  namely,  the  uncommon 
breadth  of  the  shoulders,  the  knottincss  and  spa- 
ciousness of  the  chest.— J.  Warton,  Essay  on  the 
Writings  and  Genius  of  Pope. 
Knotty,  adj. 

1.  Full  of  knots. 

1  have  seen  tempests,  when  the  scolding  winds 
Have  rived  the  knotty  oaks. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Ceesar,  i.  3. 
The  timber  in  some  trees  more  clean,  in  some 
more  knotty :  try  it  by  speaking  at  one  end,  and 
laying  the  ear  at  the  other ;  for  if  it  be  knotty,  the 
voice  will  not  pass  well.— Bacon. 
The  knotty  oaks  their  listening  branches  bow. 

Lord  Roscommon. 

Where  the  vales  with  violets  once  were  crown'd, 
Now  knotty  burrs  and  thorns  disgrace  the  ground. 

Dryden. 

One  with  a  brand  yet  burning  from  the  flame ; 
Arm'd  with  a  knotty  club  another  came. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  JZneid,  vii.  704. 

2.  Hard ;  rugged. 

Valiant  fools 

Were  made  by  nature  for  the  wise  to  work  with : 
They  are  their  tools ;  and  'tis  the  sport  of  statesmen, 
When  heroes  knock  their  knotty  heads  together. 

£owe,  Ambitious  Stepmother. 

3.  Intricate;    perplexed;    difficult;    embar- 
rassed. 

King  Henry,  in  the  very  entrance  of  his  reign, 
met  with  a  point  of  great  difficulty,  and  knotty  to 
solve,  able  to  trouble  and  confound  the  wisest  kings. 
—Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

Princes  exercised  skill  in  putting -intricate  ques- 
tions ;  and  he  that  was  the  oest  at  the  untying  of 
knotty  difficulties,  carried  the  prize.— Sir  R.  L'Es- 
trange. 

Some  on  the  bench  the  knotty  laws  untie. 

Dryden. 

They  compliment,  they  sit,  they  chat, 
Fight  o'er  the  wars ;  reform  the  state ; 
A  thousand  knotty  points  they  clear, 
Till  supper  and  my  wife  appear.  Prior. 
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Knout,  s.  Russian  instrument  of  punish- 
ment. 

Shall  I  weep  if  a  Poland  fall  ?  shall  I  shriek  if  a 

Hungary  fail? 

Or  an  infant  civilisation  be  ruled  with  rod  or  with 
knout 'f  Tennyson,  Maud,  iv.  8. 

Knout,  v.  a.     Flog  with  a  knout. 

Why  was  not  tlie  Princess  Scragamoffsky  at  Lady 
Palmerston's  party,  Minns?  Kecause  she  can't 
show— and  why  can't  she  show?  Shall  1  tell  you, 
Minns,  why  she  can't  show  ?  The  Princess  Scragam- 
offsky's  back  is  flayed  alive,  Minns— 1  tell  you  it 's 
raw,  sir !  On  Tuesday  last,  at  twelve  o'clock,  three 
drummers  of  the  Preobajinski  regiment  arrived  at 
Ashburton  House,  and  at  half-past  twelve,  at  the 
yellow  drawing-room  at  the  Russian  embassy,  before 
the  ambassadress  and  four  ladies'-maids,  the  Greek- 
papa,  and  the  secretary  of  the  embassy,  Madame  de 
Seraframoffsky  received  thirteen  dozen.  She  was 
knouted,  sir,  knouted  in  the  midst  of  England— in 
Berkeley  Square,  for  having  said  that  the  Graiid 
Duchess  Olga's  hair  was  red. — Thackeray,  Book  of 
Snobs,  ch.  xxxviii. 

Know.  v.  a.  pret.  knew ;  past.  part,  known. 
[from  the  root  of  Ken  and  Can.  The  k 
also,  is  the  g-,  in  the  Greek  yvow,  and  yi- 
•yvto-ffKut,  the  Lat.  g-no-sco,  whence  no-sco. 
The  w  is  the  v-  in  gnov-i,  which  in  Latin  is 
no  sign  of  the  past  tense,  but  a  part  of  the 
root.  A.S.  cneowan.~\ 

1.  Perceive  with  certainty,  whether  intuitive 
or  discursive. 

The  memorial  of  virtue  is  immortal,  because  it  is 
known  w_ith  God  and  with  men.  —  Wisdom  of 
Solomon,  iv.  1. 

O,  that  a  man  might  knmo 
The  end  of  this  day's  business  ere  it  come  ? 

Shakespear,  Julius  Ctesar,  v.  1. 
•2.  Be  informed  of;  be  taught. 

Ye  shall  be  healed,  and  it  shall  be  known  to  you 
why  his  hand  is  not  removed  from  you.— 1  Samuel. 
vi.  3. 

Led  on  with  a  desire  to  know 
What  nearer  might  concern  him. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost.  vii.  61. 
One  would  have  thought  you  had  known  better 
things  than  to  expect  a  kindness  from  a  common 
enemy. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

3.  Distinguish. 

Numeration  is  but  the  adding  of  one  unit  more, 
and  giving  to  the  whole  a  new  name,  whereby  to 
know  it  from  those  before  and  after,  and  distinguish 
it  from  every  smaller  or  greater  multitude  of  units. 
— Locke. 

4.  Recognise. 

They  told  what  things  were  done  in  the  way,  and 
how  he  was  known  of  them  in  breaking  of  bread. — 
Luke,  xxiv.  35. 

What  art  thou,  thus  to  rail  on  me,  that  is  neither 
known  of  thee,  nor  knows  thee  ?— Shakespear,  King 
Lear,  ii.  2. 

At  nearer  view  he  thought  he  knew  the  dead, 
And  call'd  the  wretched  man  to  mind.        Flatman. 

Tell  me  how  I  may  know  him. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  280. 

5.  Be  no  stranger  to ;  be  familiar  with. 

She  knoiKs  the  heat  of  a  luxurious  bed. 

Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iv.  1. 
If  ere  you  from  your  eyelids  wiped  a  tear 
And  know  what  'tis  to  pity  and  be  pitied, 
Let  gentleness  my  strong  enforcement  be. 

Id.,  As  you  like  it,  ii.  7. 

6.  Have  sexual  converse  with. 

And  Adam  knew  Eve  his  wife.—  Genesis,  iv.  1. 
Know.  v.  n. 

1.  Have  clear  and  certain  perception ;  not  be 
doubtful. 

I  know  of  a  surety  that  the  Lord  hath  sent  his 
angel,  and  hath  delivered  me  out  of  the  hand  of 
Herod. — Acts,  xii.  11. 

2.  Not  be  ignorant. 

When  they  know  within  themselves  they  speak  of 
that  they  do  not  well  know,  they  would  nevertheless 
seem  to  others  to  know  of  that  which  they  may  not 
well  speak.— Bacon. 

They  might  understand  those  excellencies  which 
they  blindly  valued,  so  as  not  to  be  farther  imposed 
upon  by  bad  pieces,  and  to  know  when  nature  was 
well  imitated  by  the  most  able  masters.— Dryden. 
Translation  of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

3.  Be  informed. 

The  prince  and  Mr.  Poins  will  put  on  our  jerkins 
and  aprons,  and  Sir  John  must  not  know  of  it.— 
Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  ii.  4. 

There  is  but  one  mineral  body  that  we  know  of, 
heavier  than  common  quicksilver.— Boyle. 
Know  for.     Have  knowledge  of.    Colloquial. 

He  said  the  water  itself  was  a  good  healthy  water, 
but  for  the  party  that  own'd  it,  he  might  have  more 
diseases  than  he  knew  for. — Shakespear,  Henry  IV. 
Part  II.  i.  2. 
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Know  of.     Take  cognizance  of;  examine. 

Fair  Hermia,  question  your  desires ; 
Know  of  your  youth,  examine  well  your  blood, 
Whether,  if  you  yield  not  to  your  father's  choice, 
You  can  endure  the  livery  of  a  nun, 
For  ay  to  be  in  shady  cloister  mew'd. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  i.  1. 
Know  not  what.     Gallicism  translating  '  Je 
ne  sais  quoi,'1  denoting  some  trifle  either 
indescribable  or  wanting  a  definite  name. 

If  you  discourse  of  exact  features,  perfect  harmony 
of  colours,  of  a  graceful  presence,  cheerful  air,  and 
all  those  other  know  not  whatx,  yet  his  conceptions 
of  them  are  but  very  dark.— Allestree,  Sermons, 
p.  297.  (OrdMS.) 

Knowable.  adj.  Capable  of  being  known ; 
possible  to  be  discovered  or  understood ; 
cognoscible. 

These  are  resolved  into  a  confessed  ignorance,  and 
I  shall  not  pursue  them  to  their  old  asylum  ;  and 
,yet  it  may  be,  there  is  more  knowable  in  these  than 
in  less  acknowledged  mysteries.— Glanville,  Scepsis 
Scientiftca. 

'Tis  plain,  that  under  the  law  of  works  is  compre- 
hended also  the  law  of  nature,  knowable  by  reason, 
as  well  as  the  law  given  by  Moses. — Locke. 

These  two  arguments  are  the  voices  of  nature, 
the  unanimous  suffrages  of  all  real  beings  and  sub- 
stances created,  that  are  naturally  knowable  with- 
out revelation. — Bentley. 

Knower.  s.  One  who  knows,  or  has  know- 
ledge of,  anything. 

God, . . .  the  most  certain  and  true  knoicer  of  all 
things.— Bryskett,  Discourse  of  Civil  Life,  p.  172  : 
1606. 

If  we  look  on  a  vegetable,  and  can  only  say  'tis 
cold  and  dry,  we  are  pitiful  knmvers. — Glanville. 

I  know  the  respect  and  reverence  which  in  this 
address  I  ought  to  appear  in  before  you,  who  are  a 
general  knower  of  mankind  and  poetry. — Southern. 
Knowing,  part.  adj. 

1.  Skilful;    well    instructed;    remote    from 
ignorance. 

You  have  heard,  and  with  a  knowing  ear, 
That  he,  which  hath  our  noble  father  slain, 
Pursu'd  my  life.  Sha.kespear,  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

The  knowingest  of  these  have  of  late  reformed 
'  their  hypothesis. — Boyle. 

What  makes  the  clergy  glorious  is  to  be  knowing 
in  their  profession,  unspotted  in  their  lives,  active 
and  laborious  in  their  charges. — South,  Sermons. 

The  necessity  of  preparing  for  the  offices  of  reli- 
gion was  a  lesson  which  the  mere  light  and  dictates 
of  common  reason,  without  the  help  of  revelation, 
taught  all  the  knowing  and  intelligent  part  of  the 
world. — Ibid. 

Bellino,  one  of  the  first  who  was  of  any  conside- 
ration at  Venice,  painted  very  drily,  according  to 
the  manner  of  his  time :  he  was  very  knowing  both 
in  architecture  and  perspective.— Dryden,  Trans- 
lation of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

All  animals  of  the  same  kind,  which  form  a 
society,  are  more  knowing  than  others. — Addison, 
Guardian. 

But  why  then  publish  ?    Granville  the  polite, 
And  knowing  Walsh  would  tell  me  I  could  write ; 
Well-natured  Garth  inflamed  with  early  praise, 
And  Congreve  loved,  and  Swift  endured  my  lays. 

Pope,  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot. 

Stop,  Tallyho — I  think  I'll  punish  you,  my  know- 
ing one. — O'Keefe,  Fontainebleau,  ii.  1. 

2.  Conscious  ;  intelligent. 

Could  any  but  a  knowing  prudent  cause 
Begin  such  motions  and  assign  such  laws  ? 
If  the  Great  Mind  had  form'd  a  different  frame, 
Might  not  your  wanton  wit  the  system  blame  ? 

Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

Knowing,  verbal  abs.   Knowledge ;  learning. 
Let  him  be  so  entertain'd  as  suits  gentlemen  of 
your  knowing  to  a  stranger  of  his  quality. — Shake- 
spear, Cymbeline,  i.  5. 

Knowingly,  adv.  In  a  knowing  manner ; 
as  one  having  knowledge. 

He  knowingly  and  wittingly  brought  evil  into  the 
world. — Dr.  H.  More,  Divine  Dialogues. 

They  who  were  rather  fond  of  it  than  knowingly 
admired  it,  might  defend  their  inclination  by  their 
reason. — Dryden. 

To  the  private  duties  of  the  closet  he  repaired 
as  often  as  he  entered  upon  any  business  of  conse- 
quence :  I  speak  knowingly. — Bishop  Atterbury. 
Knowledge,  s. 

1.  Certain  perception ;  indubitable  appre- 
hension. 
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l)o  but  say  to  me  what  I  should  do, 
That  in  your  knowledge  may  by  me  be  done. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

Knowledge,  which  is  the  highest  degree  of  the 
speculative  faculties,  consists  in  the  perception  of 
the  truth  of  affirmative  or  negative  propositions.— 
Locke. 

2.  Learning ;  illumination  of  the  mind. 

Ignorance  is  the  curse  of  God ; 
Knowledge  the  wing  wherewith  we  fly  to  heaven. 

SJutkespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iv.  7. 

3.  Skill  in  anything. 

Shipmen  that  had  knowledge  of  the  sea.— 1  Kings, 
is.  27. 

4.  Acquaintance  with  any  fact  or  person. 

The  dog  straight  fawned  upon  his  master  for  old 
knowledge.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

5.  Cognizance ;  notice. 

Why  have  I  found  grace  in  thine  eyes,  that  thou 
shouldest  take  knowledge  of  me,  seeing  I  am  a 
stranger?— Ruth,  xi.  10. 

A  state's  anger  should  not  take 
Knowledge  either  of  fools  or  women. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy. 

6.  Information  ;  power  of  knowing. 

I  pulled  off  my  headpiece,  and  humbly  entreated 
her  pardon,  or  knowledge  why  she  was  cruel.— Sir 
P.  Sidney. 

Knowledge,  v.  a.  Acknowledge,  of  which 
it  is  merely  a  shortened  form. 

I  knowledge  my  follye,  wherewith  ye  have  with 
good  right  irnbraided  me.— Sir  T.  Elyot,  fol.  127,  b. 

The  prophet  Hosea  tells  us  that  God  saith  of  the 
Jews,  they  have  reigned  but  not  by  me;  which 
proveth  plainly  that  there  are  governments  which 
God  doth  not  avow :  for  though  they  be  ordained 
by  his  secret  providence,  yet  they  are  not  know- 
ledged  by  his  revealed  will.— Bacon,  Holy  War. 

Knowledgeable,  s.     Cognisable.     Rare. 

They  took  a  branch  cut  off  from  a  fruite  tree, 
which  they  would  cut  into  divers  pieces,  with  certain 
very  knowledgable  marks  made  upon  them. — Time's 
Storehouse,  p.  49.    (Ord  MS.) 
Knuckle,  s.     [A.S.  cnucl;  German,  knock  = 
bone.] 

1.  Articulation  or  joint  of  the  fingers  protu- 
berant when  the  fingers  close. 

With  knuckles  bruised  and  face  besmeared  with 
blood.  Garth. 

2.  Articulation  generally. 

Divers  herbs  have  joints  or  knuckles,  as  it  were 
stops  in  their  germination ;  as  gilliflowers,  pinks, 
and  com. — Bacon; 

3.  In  Cookery.    Jointed  end  of  certain  long 
bones  :  (as,  the  knuckle,  or  knuckle  end,  of 
a  leg  of  mutton  ;  a  knuckle  of  veal). 

Jelly  which  they  used  for  a  restorative  is  chiefly 
made  of  the  knuckles  of  veal. — Bacon. 

Take  a  knuckle  of  veal, 
You  may  buy  it  or  steal : 
In  a  few  slices  cut  it, 

In  a  stewing-pan  put  it.  Swift. 

Knuckle,  v.  n.    Used  colloquially  in  Knuckle 
down,  knuckle  under,  meaning  give  way ; 
probably  from  bending  the  knee. 
Knuckled,  adj.     Having,  provided  with,  a 
knuckle,  or  a  joint  like  one. 

The  reed  or  cane  is  a  watering  plant,  and  groweth 
not  but  in  the  water.  It  hath  these  properties  :  that 
it  is  hollow,  and  it  is  knuckled  both  stalk  and  root ; 
that  being  dry  it  is  more  hard  and  fragile  than  other 
wood;  that  it  putteth  forth  no  boughs,  though 
many  stalks  out  of  one  root.  —Bacon,  Natural  and 
Experimental  History. 

Knuckleduster,  s.   Slang  term  for  a  sort  of 
armature  plac,ed  on  the  knuckles,  and  used 
by  garotters  and  the  like  ruffians. 
Knu£f.  s.    Same  as  Gnoff. 

The  country  knuffs.  Hob,  Dick,  and  Hick, 

With  clubs  and  clouted  shoon, 
Shall  fill  up  Dussendale 

With  slaughtered  bodies  soon.     Sir  J.  Hayward . 
Knur.  s.     Contorted  knot ;    knot ;    contor- 
tion in  wood. 

Knurre,  or  knob  of  a  tree.—Huloet. 
The  stony  nodules  found  lodged  in  the  strata 
are  called  by  the  workmen  knurs  and  knots.— 
Woodward. 

Besides  the  cases  of  propagation  by  eyes  now 
mentioned,  there  is  another  of  which  a  notice 
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is  given  by  Signer  Manetti,  as  practised  in  Italy 
upon  the  olive.  It  appears  that,  from  old  olive- 
trees,  certain  knots  or  excrescences,  called  no- 
voli,  are  cut  out  of  the  bark,  of  which  a  portion  is 
left  adhering  to  them,  and,  being  planted,  grow  into 
young  olive-trees.  Of  these  we  have  no  further  ac- 
count; but  it  is  evident  that  the  novoli  are  no  other 
than  our  knaurs,  already  spoken  of  under  the  name 
of  embryo  buds  ;  concretions  found  in  the  bark  of 
many,  and  probably  of  all  trees,  and  supposed  to 
have  been  adventitious  buds  developed  in  the  bark, 
and,  by  the  pressure  of  the  surrounding  parts,  forced 
into  those  spheroidal  woody  masses  in  the  shape  of 
which  we  find  them.  They  often  present  an  oblong 
or  conical  form,  are  sometimes  collected  into  clus- 
ters, and  may  exhibit  little  or  no  appearance  of  a 
tendency  to  further  growth.  It  is.  however,  not  un- 
common to  find  them  lengthening  into  branches,  as 
is  shown  in  the  poplar,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to 
Sir  Oswald  Mosley  ;  and  although  they  have  never 
yet  been  used  for  the  purposes  of  propagation, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  olive,  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  be  so  employed  if  any 
necessity  were  to  arise  for  them.  The  real  amount  of 
their  povyers  of  growth  is  unknown,  and  would  be  a 
good  subject  of  investigation.— Lindley,  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Horticulture. 

Knurry.  adj.  Full  of  knurs :  (in  the  extract, 
ihe  first  element  of  a  compound). 
Now  I  am  like  the  Awwrrze-bulked  oak. 

Drayton,  Sliepherd's  Garland,  p.  8 :  1593. 

Koala,  s.  [Australian.]  Marsupial  animal 
so  called  of  the  genus  Phas"colarctos. 

In  the  koala  the  length  of  the  spine  of  the  first 
dorsal  hardly  exceeds  'that  of  the  last  cervical.— 
Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,  vol.  ii.  p.  328. 

Kola-nut,  s.  Seeds  of  the  Cola  acuminata, 
articles  in  Western  Africa  of  food,  medi- 
cine, and  traffic. 

From  the  researches  of  Drs.  Daniell  and  Attfield 
it  must  seem  that  the  virtues  of  ...  the  Kola,  Gola, 
Goro,  or  Guro  nuts  must  be  ascribed  to  the  presence 
of  about  two  per  cent,  of  theine.— Brande  and  Cox, 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Koran,  s.  [Arabic.]  Sacred  book  of  the 
Mahometans:  (Alkoran  is  the  same  word 
with  the  article  aZ  =  the  prefixed). 

The  Koran, ...  far  from  supporting  its  arrogant 
claim  to  a  supernatural  work,  sinks  below  the  level 
of  many  compositions  confessedly  of  human  original. 
— White,  Bampton  Lectures,  serm.  vi. 
Kousso.    s.     Abyssinian    plant    so   called ; 
Brayera    anthelmintica :    (lately  admitted 
into  the  Pharmacopoeia  as  an  anthelmintic  ; 
the  dried  flowers  are  used). 

Kousso,  as  it  occurs  in  the  mass,  has  a  yellowish 
green  colour,  in  which  appear  the  purple  edges  of 
the  petals  of  the  flower ;  the  odour  is  peculiar  and 
pleasant.  Dr.  Pereira  compares  it  to  the  mixed 
odour  of  the  leaves  of  sen  na,  tea,  and  hops.  Its 
taste  is  slight,  but  a  little  acrid.  On  account  of  its 
very  high  price  kousso  is  very  liable  to  adulteration. 
Dr.  Pereira  recommends  that  it  should  not  be  bought 
in  the  state  of  powder,  but  when  the  dried  flowers 
are  in  an  entire  state.  Analysis  made  of  Komsp  as 
yet  have  thrown  but  little  light  upon  the  subject. 
Wietstein  found  in  it  two  kinds  of  tannin,  one 
striking  a  green,  the  other  a  blue  colour,  with  iron,  an 
acrid  resin,  together  with  chlorophylle  fatty  matters, 
sugar,  gum,  ligniri,  and  salts.  Martin  found  in  it  a 
crystallizable  substance,  which  he  named  kouseine, 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  having  a  styptic 
taste.  A  small  amount  of  volatile  oil  is  also  present 
in  kousso.— A.  T.  Thompson,  London  Dispensatory. 
Kraken.  s.  [Norwegian.]  Fabulous  water 
animal  of  enormous  bulk. 

Pontoppidan  is  the  discoverer  or  inventor  of  the 
kraken. — Hallam,  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of 
Europe  in  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth 
Centuries. 

Krameria.  s.    See  Rhatany. 
Kyanize.   v.  a.      [Kyan,   the  name  of  the 
inventor  of  the  process.]     See  extract. 

Kyanize  [.is]  a  mode  of  preserving  timber  from 
decay,  by  charging  it  with  a  decoction  of  corrosive 
sublimate. — Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art,  in  voce. 

Kyanizing.  verbal  abs.  Application  of 
Kyan's  process. 

Kyanising  consists,  so  to  speak,  in  pickling  timber 
in  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate. — Brande  and 
Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art,  in 
voce  Dry  Rot. 
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T  A.  inter/.    See  !  look  ! 

La  you !  if  you  speak  ill  of  the  devil, 
How  he  takes  it  to  heart. 

Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  iii. 

Label,  s.  [Lat.  labellum  =  little  lip,  diminu 

tive  from  labium  =  lip.] 
1.     See  extracts. 

Label,  in  law,  [is]  a  narrow  slip  of  paper  or  parch 
ment  affixed  to  a  deed  or  writing,  in  order  to  hoi 
the  appending  seal.  So  also  any  paper,  annexed  b 
way  of  addition  or  explication  to  any  will  or  testa 
ment,  is  called  a  label  or  codicil.— Harris. 

The  earliest  sense  [of  labeT]  seems  to  be  that  of 
small  slip  of  silk,  or  other  materials;  a  kind  o 
tassel ;  as, '  a  label  hanging  on  each  side  of  a  mitre 
labels  hanging  down  on  garlands  or  crowns;  als 
jesses  hanging  at  hawks'  legs.'  (Barret's  Alvear> 
1580.)  Thus  Ainsworth  translates  'infula'a  lobe 
hanging  on  each  side  of  a  mitre.— Todd. 

2.  Small  slip  or  scrip  of  writing,  whence  it 
present  signification  of  ticket. 

When  wak'd,  I  found 

This  label  on  my  bosom ;  whose  containing 
Is  F.O  from  sense  in  hardness,  that  I  can 
Make  no  collection  of  it. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  v.  £ 

3.  Anything  appended  to  a  larger  writing. 

On  the  label  of  lead,  the  heads  of  St.  Peter  anc 
St.  Paul  are  impressed  from  the  papal  seal. — Aylifft 
Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

God  join'd  my  heart  to  Borneo's ;  thou  our  hands 
And  ere  this  hand,  by  thee  to  Romeo  seal'd, 
Shall  be  the  label  to  another  deed, 
Or  my  true  heart  with  treacherous  revolt 
Turn  to  another,  this  shall  slay  them  both. 

Shakespear,  Borneo  and  Juliet,  iv.  1 

iabel.  v.  a.    Affix  a  label  to  anything. 

It  [my  beauty]  shall  be  inventoried,  and  every 
particle  and  utensile  labelled  to  my  will.— Shdke- 
spear,  Twelfth  Night,  i.  5. 

Labial,  adj.  [Lat.  lobialis,  from  labium  =  lip." 
1.  Relating  to,  or  connected  with,  the  lip. 
'2.  In  Grammar.     Term  applied  to  such  let- 
ters as  are  formed  by  compression  of  the 
lips :  (as,  p,  b,  f,  »).     In  which  case  it  is 
often  used  substantially,  e.  g.  '  b  and  v  are 
labials' 

The  Hebrews  have  assigned  which  letters  are 
labial,  which  dental,  and  which  cultural.— Jiacon, 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Some  particular  affection  of  sound  in  its  passage 
to  the  lips,  will  seem  to  make  some  composition  in 
any  vowel  which  is  labial. — Holder,  Elements  of 
Speech. 

Labiate,  adj.  Translation  of  the  Latin 
labiatus  =  having  a  labium  or  lip.  Common 
in  Botany ;  Labiattz  being  the  name  of 
the  large  and  important  class  of  plants 
which  contains,  mint,  sage,  thyme,  mar- 
joram, lavender,  and  other  important  aro- 
matic herbs. 

When  the  divisions  of  a  monopetalous  corolla  do 
not,  as  in  campanula,  spread  regularly  round 
their  centre,  but  part  take  a  direction  upwards, 
and  the  remainder  a  direction  downwards,  as  in 
labiates,  the  upper  form  is  called  the  upper  lip, 
and  the  lower,  the  lower  lip  or  labellum  ;  the  latter 
term  is  chiefly  applied  to  the  lower  lip  of  orchi- 
daceous plants.  If  the  upper  lip  is  arched,  as 
in  Lamium  album,  it  is  termed  the  galea  or  helmet. 
When  the  two  lips  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
a  wide  regular  orifice,  as  in  Lamium.  the  corolla  is 
said  to  be  labiate  or  ringent ;  if  the  upper  and 
lower  sides  of  the  orifice  are  pressed  together  as  in 
Antirrhinum,  it  is  personate  or  masked,  resembling 
the  face  of  some  grinning  animal.  In  the  latter  the 
lower  side  of  the  orifice  is  elevated  into  two  Ion- 
gitudinal  ridges,  divided  by  a  depression  correspond- 
ing to  the  sinus  of  the  lip;  this  part  of  the  orifice 
is  called  the  palate.  In  ringent  and  personate  co- 
rollas the  orifice  is  sometimes  named  rictus-  but 
this  term  is  superfluous  and  little  used.— Lindley 
Introduction  to  Botany,  b.  i.  ch.  ii.  s.  iv. 

Labile,  adj.     [Lat.  labor  =  slide,  glide,  slip.] 
Liable  to  slip. 

But  sensibility  and  intelligence  being  by  their 
nature  and  essence  free,  must  be  labile,  and  by  their 
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lability  may  actually  lapse,  degenerate,  and  by  habit 
acquire  a  second  nature.— Cheyne,  On  Regimen,  dis- 
course, 5.  (Rich.) 
Laborant.  s.     Chemist.      Obsolete. 

_  I  can  shew  you  a  sort  of  fixt  sulphur  made  by  an 
industrious  laboranL— Boyle. 

Lability,  .s.     Liability  to  slip.     See  Labile. 

Laboratory,   .v. 

1.  Chemist's  workroom. 

The  flames  of  love  will  perform  those  miraclt 
they  of  the  furnace  boast  of,  would  they  emplo 
themselves  in  this  laboratory.— Dr.  H.  More,  Deca 
of  Christian  Piety. 

It  would  contribute  to  the  history  of  colours, 
chemists  would  in  their  laboratory  take  a  heedfu 
notice,  and  give  us  a  faithful  account,  of  the  colour- 
observed  in  the  steam  of  bodies,  either  sublimed  o 
distilled.— Boyle. 

2.  Figuratively.     Place  wherein  anything  i 
concocted  or  made  up. 

They  had  forged  this  new  doctrine  in  the  labor 
atones  at  novae.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Dissuasive  agaim 
Popery,  ch.  i.  §  4. 

Laborious,   adj. 

I.  Diligent  in  work  ;  assiduous. 

That  which  makes  the  clergy  glorious,  is  to  b 
knowing  in  their  professions,  unspotted  in  thei 
lives,  active  and  laborious  in  their  charges,  bold  am 
resolute  in  opposing  seducers,  and  daring  to  loo 
vice  in  the  face ;  and,  lastly,  to  be  gentle,  courteous 
and  compassionate  to  all.— South,  Sermons. 

A  spacious  cave  within  its  farmost  part, 
Was  hew'd  and  fashion'd  by  laborious  art, 
Through  the  hill's  hollow  sides.  Dryden 

To  his  laborious  youth  consum'd  in  war, 
And  lasting  age,  adorn'd  and  crown'd  with  ncace. 

Prior,  Carmen  Secularefor  1700 
2.  Requiring  labour ;  tiresome  ;  not  easy. 
Do'st  thou  love  watchings,  abstinence,  and  toil 
Laborious  virtues  all  P  learn  them  from  Cato. 
,  Addison,  Cato 

Laboriously,  adv.     In  a  laborious  manner 
with  labour ;  with  toil. 

The  folly  of  him  who  pumps  very  laboriously  in  a 
ship  yet  neglects  to  stop  the  leak.— Dr.  H.  More 
Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

I  chuse  laboriously  to  bear 

A  ^weight  of  woes,  and  breathe  the  vital  air.      Pope 
laboriousness.  s.     Attribute  suggested 
Laborious. 
Toilsomeness ;  difficulty. 

The  parallel  holds  in  the  gainlessness,  as  well  as 
the  laboriousness  of  the  work  ;  those  wretched  crea- 
tures, buried  in  earth,  and  darkness,  were  never 
the  richer  for  all  the  ore  they  digged ;  no  more  is 
the  insatiate  miser.— Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Chris- 
tian Piety. 

Diligence;  assiduity. 

Idleness  is  the  emptiness,  and  business  the  fulness 
of  the  soul ;  and  we  all  know  that  we  may  infuse 
what  we  will  into  an  empty  vessel,  but  a  full  one 
has  no  room  for  a  farther  infusion.  In  a  word,  idle- 
ness is  that  which  sets  all  the  capacities  of  the  soul 
wide  open,  to  let  in  the  evil  spirit,  and  to  give  both 
mm,  and  all  the  yillanies  he  can  bring  along  with 
him,  a  free  reception,  and  a  full  possession ;  whereas 
on  the  contrary,  laboriousness  shuts  the  doors  and 
stops  all  the  avenues  of  the  mind,  whereby  a  temp- 
tation would  enter,  and  (which  is  yet  more)  leaves 
110  void  room  for  it  to  dwell  there,  if  by  any  accident 
it  should  chance  to  creep  in.— South,  Sermons,  vi.  872. 
Labour,  s.  [Fr.  labeur  ;  Lat.  labor ;  laboro 
=  I  labour ;  pres.  part,  laborans,  -antis.'] 
Course  of  action  involving  a  painful  ex- 
ertion of  strength,  or  wearisome  perse- 
verance ;  toil ;  travail ;  pains. 

I  sent  to  know  your  faith,  lest  the  tempter  have 
tempted  you,  and  our  labour  be  in  vain.— 1  Thessa- 
lonians,  iii.  5. 
Work;  undertaking. 

Being  a  labour  of  so  great  a  difficulty,  the  exact 
performance  thereof  we  may  rather  wish  than  look 
for.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

If  you  had  been  the  wife  of  Hercules, 
Six  of  his  labours  you'd  have  done. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanui,  iv.  1. 
Physical  exercise. 

Moderate  labour  of  the  body  conduces  to  the 
preservation  of  health,  and  curing  many  initial  dis- 
eases ;  but  the  toil  of  the  mind  destroys  health  and 
generates  maladies.— Harvey. 
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4.  Childbirth;  travail. 

Sith  of  women's  labours  thou  hast  charge 
And  generation  goodly  doest  enlarge, 
incline  thy  will  to  affect  our  wishful  vow.   Spenser. 

JVot  knowing  'twas  my  labour,  I  complain 
Uf  sudden  shootings,  and  of  grinding  pain. 

Not  one  woman  of  two  hundred  dies  in  labour.— 
Crraunt. 

•S,isJieartuiv  in. c°ntinual  labour;  it  even  travails 

HvPrPfl       £     !Sate°n>  and  "  ln  P*11*8  tU1  "  be  de' 
iivered. — south,  Sermons. 

Labour,    r.  n. 

1.  Toil ;  act  with  painful  effort. 

Let  more  work  be  laid  upon  the  men,  that  they 
may  labour  therein.— Exodus,  v.  9. 

i-paphras  saluteth  you,  always  labouring  fervently 
for  you  in  prayers,  that  ye  may  stand  perfect.— Co- 
lossians,  iv.  12. 

The  fool,  who  labours  to  outjest 
His  heart-struck  injuries. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  1. 

2.  Do  work  ;  take  pains. 

That  in  the  night  they  may  be  a  guard  to  us,  and 
labour  on  the  dny.—Nehemiah,  iv.  22. 

As  a  man  had  a  right  to  all  he  could  emplov  his 
labour  upon,  so  he  had  no  temptation  to  labour  for 
more  than  he  could  make  use  of.— Locke. 

3.  Move  with  difficulty. 

The  stone  tha.t  labours  up  the  hill, 
Mocking  the  labourer's  toil,  returning  still, 
Is  love-  Granville. 

4.  Suffer  ;    be  afflicted  or  troubled :    (with 
tinder  before  the  thing  that  troubles,  more 
rarely  of). 

They  abound  with  horse, 
Of  which  one  want  our  camp  doth  only  labour. 

B.  Jonson. 

Ihis  exercise  will  call  down  the  favour  of  Heaven 
upon  you,  to  remove  those  afflictions  you  now  labour 
under  from  you.— Archbishop  Wake,  Preparation 
for  Death. 

I  was  called  to  another,  who  in  childbed  laboured 
of  an  ulcer  in  her  left  hip.— Wiseman. 

5.  Be  in  childbirth  ;  be  in  travail. 

There  lay  a  log  unlighted  on  the  earth, 
When  she  was  labouring  in  the  throes  of  birth 
For  the  unborn  chief;  the  fatal  sisters  came, 
And  rais'd  it  up,  and  toss'd  it  on  the  flame. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Ovid. 
Here,  like  some  furious  prophet,  Pindar  rode, 
And  seem'd  to  labour  with  th'  inspiring  god. 

Pope,  Temple  of  Fame. 

6.  In  Navigation.    See  extract. 

A  ship  is  said  to  be  laboursome  at  sea  when,  either 
from  some  defect  in  her  construction,  or  owing  to 
improper  stowage  she  is  subject  to  labour ;  that  is, 
to  pitch  violently  in  a  heavy  sea  and  roll  to  wind- 
ward against  both  wind  and  sea,  whereby  she  may  be 
strained  and  injured.— Young,  Nautical  Dictionary. 
Labour,  v.  a. 

1.  Work  at ;  move  with  difficulty ;  form  with 
labour ;  prosecute  with  effort. 

Had  you  required  my  helpful  hand, 
The  artificer  and  art  you  might  command, 
To  labour  arms  for  Troy. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JZneid,  viii.  525. 
An  eager  desire  to  know  something  concerning 
him,  has  occasioned  mankind  to  labour  the  point, 
under  these  disadvantages,  and  turn  on  all  hands 
to  see  if  there  were  any  thing  left  which  might  have 
the  least  appearance  of  information.— Pope,  Essay 
on  Homer. 

:.  Beat;  belabour.    Rare. 

Take,  shepherd,  take  a  plant  of  stubborn  oak, 
And  labour  him  with  many  a  sturdy  stroke. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgia,  iii.  668. 
Labourer,  s. 

.  One  who  is  employed  in  coarse  and  toil- 
some work. 

If  a  state  run  most  to  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
and  that  the  husbandmen  be  but  as  their  work- 
folks  and  labourers,  you  may  have  a  good  cavalry, 
but  never  good  stable  foot. — Jiacon. 
The  sun  but  seem'd  the  labourer  of  the  year, 

Each  waxing  moon  supply'd  her  wat'ry  store. 
To  swell  those  tides,  which  from  the  line  did  bear 
Their  brimful  vessels  to  the  Belgian  shore. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  iv. 
Labourers  and  idle  persons,  children  and  strip- 
lings, old  men  and  young  men,  must  have  divers 
diets.— Arbuthnot, 
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Not  balmy  sleep  to  labourers  faint  with  pain, 
Not  showers  to  larks,  or  sun-shine  to  the  bee, 
Are  half  so  charming  as  thy  sight  to  me. 

Pope,  Pastorals,  Autumn. 

The  prince  cannot  say  to  the  merchant,  1  have  no 
need  of  thee ;  nor  the  merchant  to  the  labourer,  I 
have  no  need  of  thee. — Swift. 
2.  One  who  takes  pains  in  any  employment. 

Sir,  I  am  a  true  labourer ;  I  earn  that  I  eat ;  get 
that  I  wear ;  owe  no  man  hate ;  envy  no  man's  hap- 
piness.— Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  iii.  2. 

The  stone  that  labours  up  the  hill, 
Mocking  the  labourer's  toil,  returning  still, 
Is  love.  Granville. 

labouring,  part.  adj.    Comporting  itself  as 
that  which  labours. 

To  this  infernal  lake  the  fury  flies, 
Here  hides  her  hated  head,  and  frees  the  labouring 
skies. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JUneid,  vii.  668. 
Trumpets  and  drums  shall  fright  her  from  the 

throne, 
As  sounding  cymbals  aid  the  labouring  moon. 

Id.,  Aurengzebe. 

The  first  element  of  a  compound  rather  than 
a  separate  word. 

A  labouring  man  that  is  given  to  drunkenness, 
shall  not  be  rich.— Eeelesiasticus,  xix.  1. 
labouring,  verbal  abs.     Act  of    one   who 
labours. 

To  use  brevity  and  avoid  much  labouring  of  the 
work  is  to  be  granted  to  him  that  will  make  an 
abridgement.— 2  Maccabees,  ii.  31. 
labourless.  adj.     Not  laborious. 

They  intend  not  your  precise  abstinence  from 
any  light  and  labourless  v/ork.—£rerewood,  On  the 
Sabbath,  p.  48:  1630. 
Xiaboursome.  adj.     Laborious. 

A  skilful  and  laboursome  husbandman.  —  Arch- 
bishop Sandys,  Sermons,  fol.  23,  b. 

Forget 

Your  laboursome  and  dainty  trims,  wherein 
You  made  great  Jove  angry. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  iii.  4. 
This  may  suffice  after  all  their  laboursome  scru- 
tiny of  the  councils.— Milton,  Animadversions  upon 
a  Defence  of  the  Humble  Remonstrance. 
laburnum,  s.  [Lat.]  Ornamental  flowering- 
tree  so  called,  of  the  genus  Cytisus. 

The  pale  laburnum  graced  with  yellow  plumes. 

Anonymous. 

labyrinth.  *.     [Gr.   \afivpiv9os  ;  Lat.   laby- 
rinthus.] 

1.  Maze ;    place  formed    with    inextricable 
windings. 

Delightful  bowers,  to  solace  lovers  true ; 
False  labyrinths,  fond  runners'  eyes  to  daze. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Suffolk,  stay; 

Thou  may'st  not  wander  in  that  labyrinth; 
There  Minotaurs,  and  ugly  treasons  lurk. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.v.S. 
The  earl  of  Essex  had  not  proceeded  with  his  ac- 
customed wariness  and  skill ;  but  run  into  laby- 
rinths, from  whence  he  could  not  disentangle  him- 
self.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Re- 
bellion. 

My  soul  is  on  her  journey ;  do  not  now 
Divert,  or  lead  her  back,  to  lose  herself 
1'  the  maze  and  winding  labyrintlis  o'  th'  world. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  The  Sophy,  v.  1. 

2.  In   Anatomy.     Complicated  part  in   the 
cavity  of  the  ear. 

Words  which  would  tear. 

The  tender  labyrinth  of  a  maid's  soft  ear.  Donne. 
As  the  apparatus  of  vision  naturally  admits  of 
being  divided  into  two  parts,  viz.  the  eyeball  and  its 
appendages,  so  we  can  distinguish  in  the  apparatus 
of  hearing  a  fundamental  organ  and  parts  accessory 
to  the  perfect  performance  of  its  function.  The  fun- 
damental organ  of  hearing  is  what  is  commonly  called 
the  internal  ear,  or  from  the  complexity  of  its  struc- 
ture the  labyrinth.  The  accessory  organs  consist  of 
the  middle  ear  or  tympanum  and  external  ear.  .  .  . 
In  man  and  the  higher  animals  the  hard  external 
case  of  the  ear-bulb  is  of  bone,  and  is  called  the 
osseous  labyrinth.  The  soft  textures  contained  in 
its  interior  bear  the  name  of  membraneous  labyrinth. 
The  interior  of  the  osseous  labyrinth,  which  we  may 
withBreschet  call  the  labyrinthic  cavity,  is  not  com- 
pletely filled  by  the  membraneous  labyrinth;  the 
remaining  space  is  occupied  by  a  limpid  watery 
fluid.  The  osseous  labyrinth  presents  three  com- 
partments, distinguished  by  the  names  of  vestibule, 
semicircular  canals,  and  cochlea.  The  semicircular 
canals  and  cochlea  do  not  communicate  immediately 
with  each  other,  but  only  mediately  through  the 
vestibule.  The  latter  may  be  considered  the  prin- 
cipal compartment.  —  Wharton  Junes,  in  Todd's 
Cuclopeedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Organ  of 
Hearing. 

3.  In  Metallurgy.    See  extract. 

Labyrinth,  . '.  .  means  a  series  of  canals  distri- 
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•outea  In  the  sequel  of  a  stamping-mill;  through 
which  canals  a  stream  of  water  is  transmitted  for 
suspending,  carrying  off,  and  depositing,  at  different 
distances,  "the  ground  ores.—  lire,  Dictionary  of 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 
4.  Figuratively.  Entanglement;  complica- 


tion. 


I  will  not  pursue  far  through  the  labyrinth  of 
Detail  the  intricate  questions  of  political  duty  which 
arise  in  this  portion  of  my  subject. — Gladstone,  The 
State  in  its  Relations  with  tlie  Church,  ch.  v. 
labyrinthian.  adj.  Having  inextricable 
turnings  or  windings ;  perplexed  like  a 
labyrinth. 

His  linen  collar  labyrinthian  set, 
Whose  thousand  double  turnings  never  met. 

Bishop  Hall,  Satires,  iii.  7. 
Mark  how  the  labyrinthian  turns  they  take, 
The  circles  intricate,  and  mystic  maze, 
Weave  the  grand  cipher  of  Omnipotence. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  ix.  1131. 

labyrinthean.  adj.     Same  as  preceding. 

A  contracted,  subtile,  and  intricate  face,  full  of 
quirks  and  turnings;  a  labyrinthian  face. — B.Jon- 
son,  Cynthia's  Revels. 

labyrintbic.  adj.  Having  the  character  of 
a  labyrinth. 

(For  example  see  L  a  b  y  r  i  n  t  h,  2.) 
labyrinthine,   adj.      Same  as    Labyrin- 
thian. 

She  [Ariadne]  preserved  him  in  the  labyrinthine 
mazes  of  Crete. — Spence,  Polymetis. 
labyrinthodon.    s.       [Gr.  6So!iQt  oSovroQ  = 
tooth.]     In  Paleontology.   Vast  fossil  rep- 
tile so  called.     See  extract. 

Before  Professor  Owen  had  the  opportunity  of 
examining  these  remains,  several  teeth  found  in  the 
keuper  of  Wiirtemburg  had  been  referred  to  new 
genera  of  Saurians,  under  the  names  Mastodon- 
saurus  and  Phytosaurus  ;  but  on  placing  thin  slices 
of  similar  teeth  under  a  powerful  microscope,  they 
were  found  to  possess  a  remarkably  complicated 
structure,  approximating  the  animal  rather  to  the 
fishes  than  the  saurian  reptiles.  Shortly  after  this, 
several  fragments  of  bones  from  the  same  locality 
were  found,  and  came  under  the  observation  of  Pro- 
fessor Owen,  who  was  thus  enabled  to  arrive  at  more 
satisfactory  conclusions,  and  to  describe  the  struc- 
ture o!'  several  species  (amounting  in  the  whole  to 
five),  all  of  which  he  referred  to  the  same  genus, 
including  in  it  also  the  supposed  saurians  of  Wur-« 
temburg.  This  genus  he  named  Labyrinthodon,  in 
consequence  of  the  labyrinthine  appearance  observ- 
able in  the  minute  structure  of  the  teeth. ...  In  the 
first  place  it  appea'  s  that  the  animal  must  have  be- 
longed to  the  batrachian  order  of  reptiles,  and  that 
the  different  species  varied  considerably  in  size ;  the 
smallest  hitherto  determined  much  exceeding  in 
dimensions  the  largest  living  species  of  the  same 
order,  but  the  larger  ones  actually  measuring  several 
feet  in  length. — Ansted,  Geology,  Introductory,  De- 
scriptive, and  Practical,  ch.  xx. 
lac.  s.  [see  Lake.]  See  extracts. 

Lac  is  usually  distinguished  by  the  name  of  a 
gum,  but  improperly,  because  it  is  inflammable  and 
not  soluble  in  water.  We  have  three  sorts  of  it, 
which  are  all  the  product  of  the  same  tree.  1.  The 
stick  lac.  2.  The  seed  lac.  3.  The  shell  lac.  Au- 
thors leave  us  uncertain  whether  this  drug  belongs 
to  the  animal  or  the  vegetable  kingdom.  —  Sir  J. 
Hill,  Matei'ia  Medica. 

Stick-Jac  is  produced  by  the  puncture  of  a  pecu- 
liar female  insect  called  Coccus  lacca  or  ficus,  upon 
the  branches  of  several  plants;  as  the  Ficus  ivli- 
giosa,  the  Ficus  indica,  the  Bhamnus  jujuba,  the 
Croton  lacciferum,  and  the  Butea  frondosa,  which 
grow  in  Siam,  Assam,  Pegu,  Bengal,  and  Malabar.— 
Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Mines. 

lac.  s.  [Indian.]  See  first  extract:  (in 
which  it  is  spelt  lecK). 

A  hundred  thousand  rupees  make  one  leek,  a 
hundred  leek  make  one  crou.— Sir  T.  Herbert,  Re- 
lation of  some  Tears'  Travels  into  Africa  and  the 
Great  Asia,  p.  45. 

He  [Warren  Hastings]  seems  to  have  laid  it  down, 
as  a  fundamental  proposition  which  could  not  be 
disputed,  that  when  he  had  not  as  many  lacs  of  ru- 
pees as  the  public  service  required,  he  was  to  take 
them  from  anybody  who  had.— Macaulay,  Critical 
and  Historical  Essays,  Warren  Hastings. 

lace.  s.     [Fr.  lacet.~\' 
1.  String;  cord. 

There  the  fond  fly  entangled,  struggled  long, 
Himself  to  free  thereout ;  but  all  in  vaiu  : 
For  striving  more,  the  more  in  laces  strong 

Himself  he  tied,  and  wrapt  his  winges  twain 
In  limy  snares,  the  subtil  loops  among. 

Spenser,  Muiopotmos. 
•2.  Snare;  gin. 

The  king  had  snared  been  in  love's  strong  lace. 

Fairfax. 
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3.  Plaited  string,  with  which  women  fasten 
their  stays. 

O,  cut  my  lace,  lest  my  heart  cracking  it 
Break  too.  Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iii.  2. 

Doll  ne'er  was  call'd  to  cut  her  lace, 
Or  throw  cold  water  in  her  face.  Swift. 

4.  Texture  of  fine  thread  curiously  woven. 

Our  English  dames  are  much  given  to  the  wear- 
ing of  costly  laces ;  and,  if  they  be  brought  from 
Italy,  they  arc  in  great  esteem.— Bacon. 

5.  Texture  of  thread,  with  gold  or  silver. 

He  wears  a  stuff,  whose  thread  is  coarse  and 

round. 
But  trimin'd  with  curious  lace.  Herbert. 

6.  Spirits  added  to  tea  or  coffee. 

He  is  forced  every  morning  to  drink  his  dish  of 
coffee  by  itself,  without  the  addition  of  th-  Specta- 
tor, that  used  to  be  better  than  lace  to  it.— Addison, 
Spectator,  no.  488. 

If  haply  he  the  sect  pursues, 
That  read  and  comment  upon  news ; 
He  takes  up  their  mysterious  face, 
He  drinks  his  coffee  without  lace. 

Prior,  The  Chameleon. 

lace.  v.  a. 

1.  Fasten  with  a  string  run  through  eyelet 
holes. 

These  glitt'ring  spoils,  now  made  the  victor's  gain, 
He  to  his  body  suits ;  but  suits  in  vain : 
Messapus'  helm  he  finds  among  the  rest, 
And  laces  on,  arid  wears  the  waving  crest. 

Dry  den.  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  ix.  495. 

Like  Mrs.  Primly's  great  belly;  she  may  lace  it 
down  before,  but  it  burnishes  on  her  hips.— Con- 
greve. 

When  Jenny's  stays  are  newly  laced, 
Fair  Alma  plays  about  her  waist. 

Prior,  Alma,  ti.  275. 

2.  Adorn  with  gold  or  silver  textures  sewed 

on. 

It  is  but  a  night-gown  in  respect  of  yours  ;  alotli 
of  gold  and  coats,  and  laced  with  silver.— Sha/pi- 
spear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iii.  4. 

3.  Embellish  with  variegations. 

Look,  love,  what  envious  streaks 
Do  lace  the  severing  clouds  in  yonder  east. 

Shakespear,  Itomeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  5. 
Then  clap  four  slices  of  pilaster  on't, 
That,  laced  with  bits  of  rustic,  makes  a  front. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iv.  33. 

4.  Beat.     Slang. 

I  do  not  love  to  be  laced  in,  when  I  go  to  lace  a 
rascal.— Two  angry  Women  of  Abingdon :  1599. 
Go  you,  and  find  me  out  a  man  that  has  no  cu- 


riosity at"  all,  or  I'll  lace  your  coat  for  ye.— Sir  It. 
L' Estrange. 

lace-bark.  *.     See  extract. 

The  liber  of  Lagetta  lintearca  (West  Indies)  is  se- 
parable into  lace-like  laminae,  whence  it  is  called 
the  lace-bark  tree :  and  the  liber  of  some  daphnes 
furnishes  useful  fibres.  —  Henfrey,  Elementary 
Course  of  Botany,  p.  369. 

laced,  part.  adj. 

1 .  Fastened  with  a  lace. 

I  caused  a  fomentation  to  be  made,  and  put  on 
a  laced  sock,  by  which  the  weak  parts  were  strength- 
ened.—  Wiseman. 

•2.  Adorned  with  lace. 

A  little  farther  she  saw  lie  the  sleeve  itself  of  a 
shirt  with  laced  ruffles.  '  Heyday  ! '  says  she, '  what 
is  the  meaning  of  this  ?'  '  I  do  not  know  what  hath 
happened,  I  have  been  so  terrified.  Here  may  have 
been  a  dozen  men  in  the  room.'  '  To  whom  belongs 
this  laced  shirt  and  jewelsV'  says  the  lady.— Field- 
ing, Adventures  of  Joseph  Andrews. 
3.  Containing  spirits. 

Mr.  Nisby  is  of  opinion,  that  laced  coffee  is  bad 
for  the  head. — Addison,  Spectator,  no.  317._ 

i  believe  'laced  tea'  is  yet  an  expression  in  the 
north  of  England. — Todd. 
Laced  mutton.     Old  word  for  a  whore. 

Ay,  sir,  I,  a  lost  mutton,  gave  your  letter  to  her,  a 
laced  mutton ;  and  she,  a  laced  mutton,  gave  me,  a 
lost  mutton,  nothing  for  my  labour.— SJiakespear, 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  1. 
laceman.  s.     One  who  deals  in  lace. 

I  met  with  a  nonjuror  engaged  with  a  laceman, 
whether  the  late  French  king  was  most  like  Augus- 
tus Csesar  or  Nero. — Addison,  Spectator. 

Ask  the  lacemen,  the  mercers,  and  linen-drapers. 
— Mandeville,  Fable  of  the  Bees,  notes. 
lacewoman.  s.     Female  maker  or  seller  of 
lace. 

Mrs.  Basset,  the  great  lacewoman  of  Cheapside, 
went  foremost,  and  led  the  queen  by  the  hand. — 
Strafforde  Letters,  i.  506  :  an.  1635. 
lacerable.  adj.     Capable  of  being  torn. 

Since  the  lungs  are  obliged  to  a  perpetual  com- 
merce with  the  air,  they  must  necessarily  lie  open  to 
great  damages,  because  of  their  thin  and  lacerable 
composure. — Harvey. 


Lacerate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  laceratus,  pass.  part,  of 

lucero.']    Tear;  rend ;  separate  by  violence. 

And  my  sons  lacerate  and  rip  up,  viper-like,  the 

womb  that  brought  them  forth.— Howell,  England  s 

Tears. 

The  heat  breaks  through  the  water,  so  as  to  lace- 
rate and  lift  up  great  bubbles  too  heavy  for  the  air 
to  buoy  up,  and  causeth  boiling.— Derham,  Physico- 
Theology. 
Here  lacerated  friendship  claims  a  tear. 

Johnson,  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes. 
Laceration.  *.     Act  of  tearing  or  rending , 
breach  made  by  tearing. 

The  effects  are,  extension  of  the  great  vessels, 
compression  of  the  lesser,  and  lacerations  upon 
small  causes. — Arbuthnot. 

Lacerative.  adj.  Tearing ;  having  the  power 
to  tear. 

Some  depend  upon  the  intemperament  of  the 
part  ulcerated,  others  upon  the  continual  afflux  of 
laceratioe  humours. — Harvey,  Discourse  of  Con- 
sumptions. 

Lacertian.  «.  [Lat.  lacerta  =  lizard.]  Relat- 
ing to,  connected  with,  belonging  to  lizards. 

(For  example  see  Lizard.) 

Laches,  s.  [Fr.  lac/iease,  from  luche  =  idle, 
sluggish,  remiss.]  In  Law.  Inexcusable 
delay. 

Ladies  [is]  slackness  or  negligence ;  as  it  appears 
in  Littleton,  where  laches  of  entry  means  a  neglect 
in  the  heir  to  enter ;  and  probably  it  may  be  an  old 
English  word,  for  when  we  say  there  are  laches  of 
entry,  it  is  all  one  as  if  it  were  said  there  is  a  lack  of 
entry. ...  No  laches  shall  be  adjudged  in  the  heir 
within  age;  and,  regularly,  laches  shall  not  bar 
either  infants  or  feme-coverts,  in  respect  of  entry  or 
claim,  to  avoid  descents;  but  laches  shall  be  ac- 
counted in  them  for  non-performance  of  a  condition 
annexed  to  the  state  of  the  land.— Jacob,  Law  Dic- 
tionary. 

If  his  parliament,  overwhelmed  with  business 
which  could  not  be  postponed  without  danger  to 
his  throne  and  to  his  person,  had  been  forced  to 
defer,  year  after  year,  the  consideration  of  so  larste 
and  complex  a  question  as  that  of  the  Irish  forfeit- 
ures, it  ill  became  him  to  take  advantage  of  such  a 
laches  with  the  eagerness  of  a  shrewd  attorney. 
Many  persons,  therefore,  who  were  sincerely  at- 
tached to  his  government,  and  who  on  principle 
disapproved  of  resumption*,  thought  the  case  of 
these  forfeitures  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.— 
Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  xxv. 

Laciniatod.  adj.     [Lat.  lacinia  =  jag,  inden- 
tation.] Supplied  with  fringes  and  borders. 
Finally,  in  cases  where  leaves  are  extremely  di- 
vided, and  the  parenchyme  of  the  ultimate  ramifica- 
tions does  not  unite  and  form  lobes,  we  say,  in 
general  terms,  that  the  leaf  is  multijid,  laciniated, 
decomposed,  or  slashed,  terms  which  express  the 
appearaiice  of  a  leaf,  without  any  very  precise  sig-^ 
nitication.— Lindley,  Introduction  to  Botany,  b.  i. 
ch.  ii.  sect.  iv. :  ed.  18*8. 

Lack.  v.  a.  [Prov.  German,  laechen  =  want, 
miss.]  Want ;  need  ;  be  without. 

A  land  wherein  thou  shalt  eat  bread  without 
scarceness;  thou  shalt  not  lack  any  thing  in  it. — 
Deuteronomy,  viii.  9. 

Every  good  and  holy  desire,  though  it  lack  the 
form,  hath  notwithstanding  in  itself  the  substance, 
and  with  him  the  force  of  prayer,  who  rcgardeth 
the  very  moanings,  groans,  and  sighs  of  the  heart. — 
Honker,  Ecclesiastical  Politii. 

One  day  we  hope  thou  shalt  bring  back. 
Dear  Holingbroke,  the  justice  that  we  lack.  Daniel. 

Lack.  /-.  n. 

1.  Be  in  want. 

The  lions  do  lack  and  suffer  hunger;  but  they 
that  seek  the  Lord  shall  not  want  any  good  thing. 
— Psalms,  xxxiv.  10. 

2.  Be  wanting. 

Peradventure  there  shall  lack  five  of  the  fifty 
righteous  ;  wilt  thou  destroy  all  the  city  for  lack  of 
five  V—  Genesis,  xviii.  28. 

There  was  nothing  lacking  to  them,  neither  small 
nor  great,  neither  sons  nor  daughters,  neither  spoil, 
nor  any  thing  that  they  had  taken  to  them  :  David 
recovered  all.— 1  Samuel,  xxx.  la. 

Lack.  .s-.  Want ;  need ;  failure :  (rare  in  the 
plural). 

Medicine  to  reform  any  small  lacks  in  a  prince, 
or  to  cure  any  little  griefs  in  a  government. — Book  of 
llnni'du-s.  Against  llebeUion. 

In  the  Scripture  there  neither  wantetl:  any  tiling, 
the  lurk  whereof  might  deprive  us  of  life. — Hooker, 
E<-<  letiastioeU  Polity. 

He  was  not  able  to  keep  that  place  three  days,  for 
lack  of  victuals.— Knollex,  History  of  the  Titrks. 

The  trenchant  blade,  toledo  trusty, 
For  \v;int  of  fighting  \v;is  grown  rusty, 
And  eat  into  itself,  for  lack 
Of  somebody  to  hew  and  hack. 

Butler,  Hudilr as  i.  1,:J30. 
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Lackaday  and  Larkadalsy.  interj.     Inter- 
jections denoting  languor. 

Lackadaisical,  adj.     Affectedly  pensive. 

The  languishing  and  lack-a-daisical  manners  of 
Don  Julian  towards  women  in  general  might  pro- 
duce notions  far  from  the  truth. —  Wanderings  of 
Warwick,  p.  109. 

Lackaii.  s.     Needy  person. 

In  such  periods  of  social  decay,  what  is  called  an 
overflowing  population,  that  is  a  population  which, 
under  the  old  captains  of  industry,  (named  higher 
classes,  ricos  hombres,  aristocracies,  and  the  like) 
can  no  longer  find  work  and  wages,  increases  the 
number  of  unprofessionals,  lackalls,  social  nonde- 
scripts, with  appetite  •  of  utmost  keenness  which 
there  is  no  known  method  of  satisfying.— Carlyle, 
Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays,  Count  Cagliostro. 
Lackbrain.  s.  Witless  or  stupid  person. 

What  a  lackbrain  is  this  P    Our  plot  is  as  good  a 
plot  as  ever  was  laid.— Shakespear,  Henry  If.  Part  I. 
ii.2. 
Lacker.  5.     One  who  is  wanting. 

The  lack  of  one  may  cause  the  wrack  of  all; 
Although  the  lackers  were  terrestrial  gods, 
Yet  will  they  ruling  reel,  or  reeling  fall. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Wittes  Pilgrimage,  K.  2. 

Lackey,  s.    [Fr.  lacquais.~\ 

1.  Attending  servant ;  footboy. 

They  would  shame  to  make  me 
Wait  else  at  door  :  a  fellow  counsellor, 
'Mong  boys,  and  grooms,  and  lackeys! 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  v.  2. 
Though  his  youthful  blood  be  fir'd  with  wine, 
He  wants  not  wit  the  danger  to  decline ; 
He's  cautious  to  avoid  the  coach  and  six, 
And  on  the  lackeys  will  no  quarrel  fix.  • 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  iii.  447. 
Not  all  the  plenty  of  a  bishop's  board, 
His  palace,  and  his  lackeys,  and  '  My  Lord.' 
More  nourish  pride,  that  condescending  vice, 
Than  abstinence,  and  beggary,  and  lice; 
It  thrives  in  misery,  and  abundant  grows : 
In  misery  fools  upon  themselves,  impose. 

Cowper,  Truth. 
Spelt  with  -qu~. 

Lacqueys  were  never  so  saucy  and  pragmatical  as 
they  are  now-a-days.— Addison,  Spectator. 

2.  Moth  so  called. 
Lackey,  v.  a.     Wait  upon. 

a.  In  a  bad  sense. 

This  common  body. 

Like  to  a  vagabond  flag  upon  the  stream. 
Goes  to,  and  back,  lackeying  the  varying  tide, 
To  rot  itself  with  motion. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  4. 

b.  In  a  good  sense.     Rare. 

So  dear  to  heaven  is  saintly  chastity, 
That  when  a  soul  is  found  sincerely  so, 
A  thousand  liveried  angels  lackey  her, 
Driving  far  off  each  thing  of  sin  and  guilt. 

Milton,  Comus,  453. 
Spelt  with  -qu-. 

Cowards  who  had  trembled  at  the  very  sound  of 
his  name,  tools  of  office  who,  like  Downing,  had  been 
proud  of  the  honour  of  lacqueying  his  coach,  might 
insult  him  in  loyal  speeches  and  addresses.— Mac- 
cmlay,  Critical  and  Historical  Essays,  Hallam's 
Constitutional  History. 

Lackey,  v.  n.     Act  as  a  footboy;  pay  servile 
attendance. 

To  be  made  an  ordinary  process,  to  lackey  up  and 
down  for  fees.  —  Bacon,  On  the  Edification  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

Our  Italian  translator  of  the  JJIneis  is  a  foot  poet : 
he  lackeys  by  the  side  of  Virgil,  but  uever  mounts 
behind  him.— Dryden. 

Lackiinen.  adj.     Wanting  linen. 

Tour  poor,  base,  rascally,  cheating,  lacklinen 
mate ;  away,  you  mouldy  rogue,  away. —Shakespear, 
Henry  IV.  Part  II.  ii.  4. 

Lacklustre,  adj.     Wanting  brightness. 

And  then  lie  drew  a  dial  from  his  poke, 
And  looking  on  it  with  lacklustre  eye, 
Says  very  wisely,  It  is  ten  a  clock. 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  ii.  7. 
Laconic,  adj.  [from  Laconia,  a  district  in 
Greece  so  called,  in  which  stood  Sparta  or 
Lacedaemori,  the  natives  of  which  were 
famous  for  the  short  and  sententious  cha- 
racter of  their  conversation,  as  well  as  for 
the  severity  of  their  discipline.]  Brief; 
concise  :  sententious  ;  pithy. 

Nothing  is  more  destructive ,  .  .  than  the  infamous 
liquor,  the  name  of  which,  derived  from  juniper- 
berries  in  Dutch,  is  now  by  frequent  use  and  the 
//iconic  spirit  of  the  nation,  from  a  word  of  middling 
length  shrunk  into  a  monosyllable,— intoxicating 
gin. — Mandeville,  Fable  of  the  Jiefx.  notes. 
They  [metaphors]  commonly  thrive  better :n  the 
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ground  of  a  large  and  open  style  than  in  a  laconick 
and  strict  one.— Instructions  for  Oratory,  p.  56 : 
Oxf.  1682. 

His  sense  was  strong,  and  his  style  laconick.— 
Welutood,  Memoirs,  p.  83. 

I  grow  laconick  even  beyond  laconicism ;  for  some- 
times I  return  only  yes,  or  no,  to  questionary  or 
petitionary  epistles  of  half  a  yard  long.— Pope,  Let- 
ter to  Swift. 

Laconical,  adj.     Laconic. 

1.  Sententious. 

The  learned  Plutarch,  in  his  laconical  apoph- 
thegms, tells  of  a  sophister  that  made  a  long  and 
tedious  oration  in  praise  of  Hercules.— Sir  J.  Har- 
rington, Apologia  ofPoetrie. 

•2.  Severe. 

His  head  had  now  felt  the  razor,  his  back  the  rod : 
all  that  laconical  discipline  pleased  him  well ;  which 
another,  being  condemned  to,  would  justly  account 
a  torment.— Bishop  Hall,  Epistles,  i.  5. 

Laconically,  adv.    In  a  laconical  manner. 
1.  Briefly;  concisely. 

Alexander  Neckam,  a  man  of  great  learning,  and 

desirous  to  enter  into  religion  there,  writ  to  the 

abbot  laconically.— Camden,  Re-mains. 

•2.  Patiently  ;  without  complaint. 

Patient  meekness  takes  injuries  like  pills,  not 
chewing  but  swallowing  them  down,  laconically 
suffering  and  silently  passing  them  over.— Sir  T. 
Browne,  Christian  Morals,  iii.  12. 

Laconicism.  s.     Laconism.    Rare. 

(For  example  see  last  extract  under  Laconic.) 

Laconism.  s.      Concise  style. 

The  hand  of  Providence  writes  often  by  abbrevia- 
tures, hieroirlyphicks.  or  short  characters,  which, 
like  the  laconism  on  the  wall  [Daniel,  iii.  25]  are  not 
to  be  made  out  but  by  a  hint  or  key  from  that  Spirit 
which  indicted  them.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Christian 
Morals,  i.  25. 

As  the  language  of  the  face  is  universal,  so  it  is 
very  comprehensive :  no  laconism  can  reach  it.  It 
is  the  short-hand  of  the  mind,  and  crowds  a  great 
deal  in  a  little  room. — Collier,  Of  the  Aspect. 

Lacquer,  s.   \lac.~\     Varnish  so  called. 

Gold  lacker:  Put  into  a  clean  four-gallon  tin  one 
pound  of  ground  turmeric,  one  and  a  half  ounces  of 
powdered  gamboge,  three  and  a  half  pounds  of 
powdered  gum  sandarac,  three-quarters  of  a  pound 
of  shellac,  and  two  gallons  of  spirits  of  wine.  After 
being  agitated,  dissolved,  and  strained,  add  one  pint 
of  turpentine  varnish,  well  mixed. —  Red  spirit 
lacker :  Two  gallons  of  spirits  of  wine,  one  pound 
of  dragon's  blood,  three  pounds  of  Spanish  annotto, 
three  and  a  quarter  pounds  of  gum  sandarac,  two 
pints  of  turpentine.  Made  exactly  as  the  yellow 
gold  lacker.  —  Pale  brass  lacker:  Two  gallons  of 
spirits  of  wine,  three  ounces  of  Cape  aloes,  cut  small, 
one  pound  of  fine  pale  shellac,  one  ounce  of  gam- 
boge cut  small.  No  turpentine  varnish;  made  ex- 
actly as  before.  But  observe  that  those  who  make 
lackers  frequently  want  some  paler,  and  some  darker, 
and  sometimes  inclining  more  to  the  particular  tint 
of  certain  of  the  component  ingredients.-  -Ure,  Dic- 
tionary of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Lacquer,  v.  a.     Glaze  with  a  lac  varnish. 
Lacquered,  part.  adj.      Glazed   with    a   lac 
varnish. 

What  shook  the  stage,  and  made  the  people  stare  V 
Cato's  long  wig,  flowered  gown,  and  lackered  chair. 
Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  ep.  i. 
There's  a  man  in  our  club— large,  heavy,  middle- 
aged,  gorgeously  dressed, rather  bald,  with  lacquered 
boots,  and  a  boa  when  he  goes  out.— Thackeray, 
Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  xxxix. 

Lacrymable.  adj.    Lamentable. 

This  lacrymable  vale  of  misery,  in  whiche  we  be 
born.— Lord  Morley,  Translation  of  Boccace. 

Musick  can  shew  us  which  are  the  lacrymable 
notes ;  but  can  it  demonstrate  unto  us,  in  our  misery, 
how  not  to  utter  a  lamentable  voice?—  Heywood, 
Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p.  158 :  1635. 
Lacrymai.  adj.  [Lat.  lacryma  =  tear.]  Gene- 
rating, consisting  in,  connected  with,  tears. 
It  is  of  an  exquisite  sense,  that,  upon  any  touch, 
the  tears  might  be  squeezed  from  the  lachrymal 
glands,  to  wash  and  clean  it.— Cheyne,  Philosophical 
Principles  of  Natural  Religion. 
Lacrymary.  adj.     Containing  tears. 

How  many  dresses  are  there  for  each  particular 
deity  ?  what  a  variety  of  shapes  in  the  ancient  urns, 
lamps,  and  lachrymary  vessels  V— Addison. 
Lacrymatory.     *.      Vessel   in   which  tears 
are  gathered  to  the  honour  of  the  dead. 

Your  unparalleled  museum  is  furnished  with  a 
great  variety  of  lamps,  lacrimatories,  &c.— Green- 
hill,  Art  of  Embalming,  p.  308 :  1705. 

The  learned  Mr.  Wise,  late  Radclivian  librarian 
had  a  glass  lachrymatory,  or  rather  a  sepulchral 
aromatic  phial,  dug  up  between  Noke  and  Wood- 
Eaton.— 2'.  Warton,  History  of  the  Parish  of  Kid- 
dington,  p.  57, 

Tlie  idea  that  lacrymatories,  so  called,  were  use<1 
for  collecting  tears  at  Roman  funerals  seems  to  p»k_ 
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away.  Some  have  been  found  with  stoppers  and  re- 
taining a  faint  smell  of  the  perfumes  lodged  in  them 
— their  real  destination. —  Walpoliana,  ii.  148. 

A  monument  at  Corinth,  and  another  at  Pompeii 
(the  tomb  of  Navoleia  Tyche),  show  that  these 
apartments  were  intended  for  relatives  who  visited 
and  even  at  anniversaries  held  feasts  there.  The 
story  of  the  Bphesian  matron  represents  widows  as 
resident  there  for  some  time  after  a  husband's  de- 
cease; and  inscriptions  show  that  tears  were  ex- 
pected to  be  shed  over  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  and  to 
be  mixed  with  aromatic  spirits.  These  lachryma- 
tories require  explanation.  The  Psalmist  mentions 
tears  in  bottles  (lachrymatories),  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  these  tears  (not  in  a.  lachrymatory) 
a  hole  was  sometimes  left  in  the  cover 'of  the  urn. . . . 
These  tears  were  shed  over  the  ashes,  for,  notwith- 
standing the  Psalmist,  SchofBin,  Paciandi,  and 
others  contend  that  the  phials  called  lacrymatories 
did  not  contain  tears  only,  but  the  liquid  perfumes 
used  for  moistening  the  funeral  pile  or  ashes  of  the 
deceased.— Fosbrooke,  Encyclopedia  of  Antiquities, 
p.  94:  1840. 
Lacryraose.  adj.  Tearful. 

You  should  have  seen  his  lacrymose  visnomy. — 
C.  Lamb,  Letter  to  Coleridge. 

Lactage.  s.  Produce  from  animals  yielding 
milk. 

It  is  thought  that  the  offering  of  Abel,  who  sacri- 
ficed of  his  flocks,  was  only  wool,  the  fruits  of  his 
shearing ;  and  milk,  or  ratnur  cream,  a  part  of  his 
lactage.—Shuckford,  On  the  Creation,  i.  79. 
Xactary.  adj.    Milky;  full  of  juice  like  milk. 
From  lactary,  or  milky  plants,  which  have  a  white 
and  lacteous  juice  dispersed  through  every  part, 
there  arise  flowers  blue  and  yellow.— Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

lactation.  *.     Act,  or  period,  of  suckling. 

The  symptoms  of  undue  lactation  are  such  as 
naturally  result  from  a  protracted  discharge  or  drain 
beyond  the  assimilating  powers  and  strength  of  the 
nurse.— Copland,  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine. 

Lacteal,  adj.  [Lat.  lac,  lactis  =  milk.] 
Milky ;  conveying  chyle  of  the  colour  of 
milk. 

As  the  food  passes,  the  chyle,  which  is  the  nutri- 
tive part,  is  separated  from  the  excrementitious  by 
the  lacteal  veins;  and  from  thence  conveyed  into 
the  blood.— Locke. 
Lacteal,  s.     Vessel  that  conveys  chyle. 

The  mouths  of  the  lacteals  may  permit  aliment, 
acrimonious  or  not  sufficiently  attenuated,  to  enter 
in  people  of  lax  constitutions,  whereas  their  sphinc- 
ters will  shut  against  them  in  such  as  have  strong 
fibres'.— Arbuthnot. 

The  function  of  these  chyliferous  vessels  appears 
to  be  performed  by  the  veins  in  the  invertebrated 
classes,  where  the  white  colour  of  the  blood  causes 
them  to  resemble  more  closely  the  lacteals  or  chyli- 
ferous vessels  in  vertebrata.  Several  parts,  however, 
of  the  invertebrated  animals  have  been  taken  by 
anatomists  for  this  lacteal  system.— R.  E.  Grant,  in 
Todd's  Cyclopeedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology, 
Chyliferous  System. 

Lactean.  adj.  Milky ;  having  the  colour  of 
milk. 

This  lactean  whiteness  ariseth  from  a  great  num- 
ber of  little  stars  constipated  in  that  part  of  heaven, 
flying  so  swiftly  from  the  sight  of  our  eyes,  that  we 
can  perceive  nothing  but  a  confused  light. — Moxon, 
Astronomical  Cards,  p.  13. 
Xiacteous.  adj. 

1.  Milky. 

Though  we  leave  out  the  lacteous  circle,  yet  are 
there  more  by  four  than  Philo  mentions.— Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

2.  Lacteal,  in  its  anatomical  sense ;  convey- 
ing chyle. 

The  lungs  are  suitable  for  respiration,  and  the 
lacteous  vessels  for  the  reception  of  the  chyle. — 
Bentley. 

Lactescence.  s.  Tendency  to  milk,  or 
milky  colour. 

This  lactescence  does  commonly  ensue,  when  wine 
being  impregnated  with  gums,  or  other  vegetable 
concretions  that  abound  with  sulphureous  corpus- 
cles, fair  water  is  suddenly  poured  upon  the  solu- 
tion.— Boyle,  Experiments  and  Considerations  touch- 
ing Colours. 

Lactescent,  adj.  Producing  milk,  or  a  milk- 
like  juice. 

Amongst  the  pot-herbs  are  some  lactescent  plants, 
as  lettuce  and  endive,  which  contain  a  wholesome 
juice.— Arbuthnot. 
Lactic,  adj.     See  extract. 

Lactic  acid  was  discovered  by  Scheele  in  butter- 
milk, where  it  exists  most  abundantly ;  but  it  is  pre- 
sent also  in  fresh  milk  in  small  quantity,  and  com- 
municates to  it  the  property  of  reddening  litmus. 
Lactic  acid  may  be  detected  in  all  the  fluids  of  the 
animal  body ;  either  free  or  saturated  with  alkaline 
matter. —  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Mines. 
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Lactiferous,  adj.  [Lat.  fero  =  bear.]  Con- 
taining or  bringing  milk. 

He  makes  the  breasts  to  be  nothing  but  glandules, 
made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of  little  knots,  each 
whereof  hath  its  excretory  vessel,  or  lactiferous 
duct.  —  Kay,  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the 
Works  of  the  Creation. 

Lactometer,  s.  Instrument  for  testing  the 
quality  of  milk. 

Lactometer  is  the  name  of  an  instrument  for  esti- 
mating the  quality  of  milk,  called  also  a  galacto- 
meter.  The  most  convenient  form  of  apparatus 
would  be  a  series  of  glass  tubes,  each  about  one 
inch  in  diameter,  and  twelve  inches  long,  gradu- 
ated through  a  space  of  ten  inches,  to  tenths  of 
an  inch,  having  a  stop-cock  at  the  bottom,  and  sus- 
pended upright  in  a  frame.  The  average  milk  of 
the  cow  being  poured  in  to  the  height  of  ten  inches, 
as  soon  as  the  cream  has  all  separated  at  top,  the 
thickness  of  its  body  may  be  measured  by  the  scale ; 
and  then  the  skim-milk  may  be  run  off  below  into 
a  hydrometer  glass,  in  order  to  determine  its  density, 
or  relative  richness  in  caseous  matter,  and  dilution 
with  water.  —  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufac- 
tures, and  Mines. 

Lacustrine,  adj.  [Lat.  lucus  =  lake.]  Be- 
longing to  a  lake :  (chiefly  used  in  Geo- 
logy, with  the  special  sense  of  deposited  by 
a  lake,  as  a  sediment,  bed,  or  stratum). 

Lacustrine  strata,  belonging  for  the  most  part  to 
the  same  upper  Eocene  series,  are  again  met  with  in 
Auvergne,  Cantal,  and  Velay. — Sir  C.  Lyell,  Ele- 
mentary Geology,  ch.  xv. 
Lad.  s.     [A.S.  leode.~] 

1.  Boy  ;  stripling,  in  familiar  language. 

We  were 

Two  lads,  that  thought  there  was  no  more  behind, 
Hut  such  a  day  to-morrow  as  to-day, 
And  to  be  boy  eternal. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

The  poor  lad  who  wants  knowledge  must  set  his 
invention  on  the  rack  to  say  something  where  he 
knows  nothing. — Locke. 

Too  far  from  the  ancient  forms  of  teaching  several 
good  grammarians  have  departed,  to  the  great  de- 
triment of  such  lads  as  have  been  removed  to  other 
schools.—  Watts. 

2.  Boy  ;  young  man,  in  pastoral  language. 

For  grief  whereof  the  lad  would  after  joy, 
But  pin'd  away  in  anguish,  and  self-wilf'd  annoy. 

Spenser. 

The  shepherd  lad 

Whose  offspring  on  the  throne  of  Judah  sat 
So  many  ages.      Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  ii.  4"94 

Ladanum.  s.  [Lat.]  See  extract  and 
Laudanum. 

Labdanum,  or  ladanum,  is  an  unctuous  resin,  of 
an  agreeable  odour,  found  besmearing  the  leaves 
and  twigs  of  the  Cistus  creticus,  a  plant  which 
grows  in  the  island  of  Candia  and  in  Syria. . . .  Its 
chief  use  in  surgery  is  for  making  plasters.— Ure, 
Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

The  Cistaceae  are  most  abundant  in  South  Europe 
and  North  Africa ;  but  occur  in  other  parts  of  the 
globe.  The  gum-resin  called  ladanum  is  obtained 
from  Cistus  creticus,  ladaniferus,  ledon,  and  others ; 
and  the  plants  generally  are  regarded  as  resinous 
and  balsamic.  —  Henfrey,  Elementary  Course  of 
Botany. 

Ladder,  s.     [A.S.  hleftre.'] 

\.  Framework  consisting  of  two  parallel 
shafts  connected  by  bars,  forming  steps, 
inserted  into  them  at  suitable  distances. 

Whose  compost  is  rotten  and  carried  in  time, 
And  spread  as  it  should  be,  thrift's  ladder  may 
climb.  Tusser, 

Five  Hundred  Points  of  good  Husbandry. 
Now  streets  grow  throng"d,  and  busy  as  by  day, 

Some  run  for  buckets  to  the  hallow'd  quire ; 
Some  cut  the  pipes,  and  some  the  engines  play, 
And  some  more  bold  mount  ladders  to  the  lire. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  ccxxix. 
Easy  in  words  thy  style,  in  sense  sublime, 
On  its  blest  steps  each  age  and  sex  may  rise ; 
'Tis  like  the  ladder  in  the  patriarch's  dream, 
Its  foot  on  earth,  its  height  above  the  skies. 

Prior,  Epistles,  To  Dr.  Sherlock. 
I  saw  a  stage  erected  about  a  foot  and  a  half  from 
the  ground,  capable  of  holding  four  of  the  inhabi- 
tants with  two  or  three  ladders  to  mount  it.— Swift, 
Gulliver's  Travels. 
•2.  Anything  by  which  one  climbs. 

Then  took  she  help  to  her  of  a  servant  near  about 
her  husband,  whom  she  knew  to  be  of  a  hasty  ambi- 
tion ;  and  such  a  one,  who  wanting  true  sufficiency 
to  raise  him,  would  make  a  ladder  of  any  mischief. 
— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Lowliness  is  young  ambition's  ladder, 
Whereto  the  climber  upward  turns  his  face. 

S/iakespear,  Julius  Ccesar,  ii.  1. 

3.  Gradual  rise. 

Endow'd  with  all  these  accomplishments,  we  leave 
him  in  the  full  career  of  success,  mounting  fast  to- 
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wards  the  top  of  the  ladder  ecclesiastical,  which  he 
hath  a  probability  to  reach.— Swift. 

(See  also  in  Kic  k  down  the  ladder.) 
Lade.  v.  a.  preter.  laded;  preter.  part,  laded 
or    laden.      [A.S.  hladcsn    and    hladian.~\ 
Load  ;  freight ;  burden. 

And  they  laded  their  asses  with  the  corn,  and  de- 
parted thence. — Genesis,  xlii.  26. 

The  vessel,  heavy  laden,  put  to  sea 
With  prosp'rous  winds ;  a  woman  leads  the  way. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  i.  501. 

Though  the  peripatetick  doctrine  does  not  satisfy, 

yet  it  is  as  easy  to  account  for  the  difficulties  he 

charges  on  it,  as  for  those  his  own  hypothesis  is 

laden  with. — Locke. 

Lade.  v.  a.     Heave  out ;  throw  out. 

He  chides  the  sea  that  sunders  him  from  them, 
Saying,  he'll  lade  it  dry  to  have  his  way. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iii.  2. 

They  never  let  blood ;  but  say,  if  the  pot  boils  too 
fast  there  is  no  need  of  lading  out  any  of  the  water, 
but  only  of  taking  away  the  lire  ;  and  so  they  allay 
all  heats  of  the  blood  by  abstinence  and  cooling 
herbs.— Sir  W.  Temple. 

If  there  be  springs  in  the  slate  marl,  there  must 
be  help  to  lade  or  puinp  it  out.— Mortimer, 

Lade.  v.  n.     Draw  water. 

She  did  not  think  best  to  lade  at  the  shallow  chan- 
nel, but  runs  rather  to  the  well-head,  where  she  may 
dip  and  fill  the  firkins  at  once  with  ease. — Hishop 
Hall,  Contemplations  on  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, b.  ii. 

Xiadify.  v.  a.     Make  a  lady  of.     Hare. 

Your  fortune, 

Or  rather  your  husband's  industry,  advanced  you 
To  the  rank  of  merchant's  wife :  he  made  a  knight, 
And  your  sweet  mistress-ship  ladify'd,  you  wore 
Satin  on  solemn  days,  a  chain  of  gold, 
A  velvet  hood.  Massinger,  City  Madam. 

Lading-,  s.     Weight ;  burden. 

The  experiment  which  sheweth  the  weights  of 
several  bodies  in  comparison  with  water,  is  of  use  in 
lading  of  ships,  and  shewing  what  burthen  they  will 
bear. — Bacon. 

Some  we  made  prize,  while  others,  burnt  and  rent, 
With  their  rich  lading  to  the  bottom  went. 

Waller. 

The  storm  grows  higher  and  higher,  and  threatens 
the  utter  loss  of  the  ship :  there  is  but  one  way  to 
save  it,  which  is,  by  throwing  its  rich  lading  over- 
board.— South,  Sermons. 

It  happened  to  be  foul  weather,  so  that  the  ma- 
riners cast  their  whole  lading  overboard  to  save 
themselves.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 
Why  should  he  sink  where  nothing  seem'd  to 

press  P 

His  lading  little,  and  his  ballast  less.  Swift 

Ladikin,  or  Ladkin.  ,v.     Little  lad  ;  youth. 

Tharrhon,  that  young  ladkin  hight, 
He  pray'd  this  aged  sire  for  to  reveal 
What  way  ...  we  may  escape. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Song  of  the  Soul,  iii.  31. 
Ladle,  s.     [A.S.  hlcedle.'} 

1.  Large  spoon;  vessel  with  a  long  handle, 
used  in  removing  any  liquid  from  the  ves- 
sel containing  it. 

Some  stirr'd  the  molten  ore  with  ladles  great. 

Spenser. 

When  the  materials  of  glass  have  been  kept  long 
in  fusion,  the  mixture  casts  up  the  superfluous  salt, 
which  the  workmen  take  off  with  ladles.— Boyle. 

Thank  ye,  great  gods,  the  woman  says ; 
Oh  !  may  your  altars  ever  blaze  1 
A  ladle  for  our  silver  dish 
Is  what  I  want,  is  what  I  wish. 

Prior,  Tales,  Tlie  Ladle. 
I  heard  a  sick  man's  dying  sigh, 

And  an  infant's  idle  laughter ; 
The  Old  Year  went  in  mourning  by, 

The  New  came  dancing  after. 
Let  Sorrow  shed  her  lonely  tear; 

Let  Revelry  hold  her  ladle ; 
Bring  boughs  of  cypress  to  the  bier, 

Fling  roses  on  the  cradle : 
Mutes  to  wait  on  the  funeral  state, 

Pages  to  pour  the  wine : 
And  a  requiem  for  Twenty-eight, 

And  a  health  to  Twenty-nine.  Praed. 

2.  Receptacles  of  a  mill  wheel,  into  which 
the  water  falling  turns  it. 

Ladle,  v.  a.     Serve  out  with  a  ladle. 

Italy's  business  was  to  ladle  out  the  punch.— 
Theodore  Hook,  Gilbert  Gurney. 

Ladieiui.  s.  As  much  as  a  ladle  can  contain. 

If  a  footman  be  going  up  with  a  dish  of  soup,  let 
the  cook  with  a  ladleful  dribble  his  livery  all  the 
way  up  stairs.— Swift,  Advice  to  Servants. 
Lady.  s.     [A.S.  hlufdige. — see  Lord.] 
1.  Woman  of  high  rank. 

I  am  much  afraid  my  lady  his  mother  play'd 
false  with  a  smith.  —  Shakespear,  Merchant  of 
Venice,  i.  2. 
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I  would  thy  husband  wore  dead;  I  would  make 
thee  my  lady.— I  your  lady,  Sir  John  P  alas,  I  should 
be  a  pitiful  lady.—Sliakespear,  Merry  Wives  of 

Windsor,  iii.  3. 

2    Illustrious  or  eminent  woman. 

0  foolish  fairy's  son,  what  fury  mad 
Hath  thee  incensM  to  haste  thy  doleful  fate  ? 
Were  it  not  better  1  that  lady  had, 

Than  that  thou  h;i«lst  repented  it  too  late?  Spenser. 

May  every  lady  an  Evadne  prove, 
That  shall  divert  me  from  Aspasia's  love.      Waller. 

Should  I  shun  the  dangers  of  the  war, 
With  scorn  the  Trojans  would  reward  my  pains, 
And  their  proud  laities  with  their  sweeping  trains. 
Dryden,  Parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache. 

We  find  on  medals  the  representations  of  ladies, 
that  have  given  occasion  to  whole  volumes  on  the 
account  only  of  a  face. — Addison,  Dialogues  on  the 
Usefulness  of  ancient  Medals. 
'3.  Woman ;  one  of  the  fair  sex. 

1  hope  I  may  speak  of  women  without  offence  to 
the  Indies.— (iuardian. 

Used  adjectivally. 

Say,  good  Caesar, 

That  I  some  lady  trifles  have  reserv'd, 
Immouient  toys,  things  of  such  dignity 
As  we  greet  modern  friends  withal. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  2. 

4.  Mistress,  importing  power  and  dominion  : 
(as,  '  lady  of  the  manor '). 

Of  all  these  bounds,  even  from  this  line  to  this, 
With  shadowy  forests,  and  with  champaigns  rich'd 
With  plenteous  rivers,  and  wide-skirted  meads, 
We  make  thee  lady.      Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  1. 

lady-bedstraw.  s.    Native  plant  so  called 
of  the  genus  Galium. 

Botanists  . . .  show  a  very  particular  regard  to  the 
fair  sex, ...  as  we  may  well  conclude  from  so  many 
names  they  give  to  plants;  ladys  fingers;  ladys 
laces,  ladys  linen,  maiden  herb,  ladys  bedstraw, 
ladys  slipper,  &,c.—Stukely,  Palceographia  Sacra, 
p.  25. 

ladybird,  s.     Coleopterous  insect. 

Fly  lady-bird,  north,  south,  or  east  or  west, 
Fly  where  the  man  is  found  that  I  love  best. 

Gay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Thursday,  85. 

ladybug.  s.     Same  as  Ladybird. 

It  is  extremely  unlucky  to  kill  a  cricket,  a  lady- 
bug,  a  swallow,  &c.— Grose,  Popular  Superstitions. 

Ziidycbapel.  *.     See  extract. 

Lady-chapel  [is]  a  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  called  our  i.:uly,  which  was  attached  to  large 
churches ;  it  was  generally  placed  eastward  of  the 
high  altar,  often  forming  a  projection  from  the  main 
building,  but  was  sometimes  in  other  situations.  At 
Ely  Cathedral  it  is  a  distinct  building  attached  to 
the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  north  transept ;  at 
Rochester  it  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  south 
transept ;  at  Oxford,  on  the  north  side  of  the  choir'; 
at  Bristol,  on  the  north  side  of  the  north  aisle  of 
the  choir ;  at  Durham,  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave. 
In  the  Saxon  Cathedral  at  Canterbury,  previous  to 
the  rebuilding  by  Archbishop  Lanfranc,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  eleventh  century,  there  was  a  chapel  de- 
dicated to  the  blessed  Virgin  at  the  west  end  of  the 
nave ;  after  the  rebuilding  it  was  placed  in  the  north 
aisle  of  the  nave,  and  subsequently  transferred  to 
the  chapel  in  the  north  transept  rebuilt  for  that 
purpose  by  Prior  Collision,  circa  1450. — Glossary  of 
Architecture. 

ladyday.  s.     Day  on  which  the  Annuncia- 
tion of  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  celebrated. 

ladyfiy.  s.     Same  as  Ladybird. 

This  lady-fly  I  take  from  off  the  grass, 
Whose  spotted  back  might  scarlet  red  surpass. 

Gay,  Sliepherd's  Week,  Thursday,  83. 
ladykiller.  s.     One  who  is  dangerous  and 
effective,  as  a  real  or  pretended  lover,  to 
ladies. 

'  Good-bye  to  you.  Sergeant  Tanner,'  said  one  of 
the  women  in  the  boat.  'Nancy  Corbet,  by  all 
that's  wonderful ! '  cried  the  sergeant.  '  I  told  you 
so,  sergeant— you'll  never  lose  the  name  of  lady- 
kill<  r'  '  Pretty  ladykilling,'  muttered  the  sergeant, 
turning  away  in  a  rage. — Marryatt,  Snarleyyow, 
ch.  Ii. 

ladykilling.  verbal  abs.    Act,  or  practice, 
of  a  lady-killer. 

Better  for  the  sake  of  womankind  that  this  dan- 
gerous dog  should  leave  oif  ladykilling — this  Blue 
Heard  give  up  practice ;  or,  better  rather  for  his  own 
sake.— Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  xl. 

(For  another  example  see  L  a  d  y  k  i  1 1  e  r) . 
ladylike,  adj. 

1 .  Becoming,   or  proper  to,  a  lady ;   soft ; 
delicate ;  elegant. 

With  fingers  lady-like, 

Warner,  Albion's  England,  ch.  ix. 
Her  tender  constitution  did  declare, 
Too  lady-like  a  long  fatigue  to  bear.  Dryden. 

2.  Affected;  effeminate. 


LAG 

Some  of  these  so  rigid,  yet  very  spruce  and  lady- 
like preachers,  think  lit  to  gratify  as  their  own 
persons,  so  their  kind  hearers  and  spectators.  — 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  179. 

lady's-mantle.  s.     Native  rosaceous  plant 

so  called  of  the  genus  Alchemilla. 
lady's-siippor.  s.    Rare  native  orchidaceous 

plant  so  called,  Cypripedium  calceolus. 
iiiiay's-smock.  s.     Native  cruciferous  plant 
so  called,  Cardamine  pratensis. 
When  daisies  pied,  and  violets  blue, 
And  lady-smocks  all  silver-white, 
And  cuckoo-buds  of  yellow  hue, 
Do  paint  the  meadows  with  delight. 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  \.  2,  song. 

See  here  a  boy  gathering  lilies  and  lady-smocks, 

and  there  a  girl  cropping  culverkeys  and  cowslips, 

all  to  make  garlands. — /.  Walton,  Complete  Angler. 

ladyship,  s. 

1.  State  of  a  lady.     Obsolete. 

I  will  do  thee  suche  ladiship, 
Whereof  thou  shalt  for  evermo 
Be  riche.  Gower,  Confessio  Amantis,  b.  vi. 

2.  Title  of  a  lady. 

Madam,  he  sends  your  ladyship  this  ring. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  4. 
If  they  bo  nothing  but  mere  statesmen, 
Tour  ladyship  shall  observe  their  gravity, 
And  their  reservedness,  their  many  cautions, 
Fitting  their  persons. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy. 
'Tis  Galla. — Let  her  ladyship  but  peep. . 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  i.  189. 
Constant  at  routs,  familiar  with  a"  round 
Of  ladyships,  a  stranger  to  the  poor. 

Cowper,  Task,  The  Time-piece. 

lag.  adj.     [Norse,  /a^  =  late,  last.] 
1.  Coming  behind ;  falling  short. 
I  could  be  well  content 
To  entertain  the  lag  end  of  my  life 
With  quiet  hours. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  v.  1. 
I  am  some  twelve  or  fourteen  moonshines 
Lag  of  a  brother.  Id.,  King  Lear,  i.  2. 

The  slowest  footed  who  come  lag,  supply  the  show 
of  a  rearward. — Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

'2.  Sluggish  ;  slow  ;  tardy. 

He,  poor  man,  by  your  lirst  order  died, 
And  that  a  winged  Mercury  did  bear ; 
Some  tardy  cripple  had  the  countermand, 
That  came  too  lag  to  see  him  buried. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  ii.  1. 
We  know  your  thoughts  of  us,  that  laymen  are 
Lag  souls,  and  rubbish  of  remaining  clay. 

Dryden,  Don  Sebastian. 

3.  Last ;  long  delayed. 

Pack  to  their  old  play-fellows ;  there,  I  take  it, 
They  may,  cum  nrivilegio,  wear  away 
The  lag  end  of  their  lewdness,  and  be  laugh'd  at. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  i.  3. 
lag.  s. 

1.  Lowest  class;  rump;  fag  end. 

The  rest  of  your  foes,  O  gods,  the  senators  of 
Athens,  together  with  the  common  lag  of  people, 
what  is  amiss  in  them,  make  suitable  for  destruc- 
tion.— SJiakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iii.  6. 

2.  One  who  comes  last,  or  hangs  behind. 

But  to  be  last,  the  lags  of  all  the  race. 
Redeem  yourselves  and  me  from  that  disgrace. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JSneid,  v.  256. 
What  makes  my  ram  the  lag  of  all  the  flock  ? 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  ix.  526. 
Lag.  v.  n. 

1 .  Loiter ;  move  slowly. 

Swiftly  she  pass'd,  with  fear  and  fury  wild ; 
The  nurse  went  lagging  after  with  the  child. 

Dryden,  Translations,  Parting  of  Hector  and 

Andromache. 

^The  remnant  of  his  days  he  safely  past, 
Nor  found  they  layg'd  too  slow,  nor  flow'd  too  fast. 

Prior. 

2.  Stay  behind ;  not  come  in. 

Behind  her  far  away  a  dwarf  did  lag. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
I  shall  not  lag  behind,  nor  err 
The  way,  thou  leading. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  266. 
The  knight  himself  did  after  ride, 
Leading  Crowdero  by  his  side, 
And  tow'd  him,  if  he  lagg'd  behind, 
Like  boat  against  the  tide  and  wind. 

Sutler,  Hudibras,  i.  2, 1123. 
If  he  finds  a  fairy  lag  in  light, 
He  drives  the  wretch  before,  and  lashes  into  night. 

Dryden,  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  494. 
Ideas  came  into  her  mind 
So  fast,  his  lessons  lagg'd  behind. 

Swift,  Cademis  and  Vanessa. 
In  Spain,  politicians  took  the  initiative,  and  the 
people  lagged  behind.  Hence,  in  Spain,  what  was 
done  at  one  time  was  sure  to  be  undone  at  another. 
When  the  liberals  were  in  power,  they  suppressed 
the  Inquisition;  but  Ferdinand  VII.  easily  restored 
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it,  because,  though  it  had  been  destroyed  by  Spanish 
legislators,  its  existence  was  suited  to  the  habits  and 
traditions  of  the  Spanish  nation.  —  Buckle,  History 
of  Civilization  in  England,  vol.  ii.  cb.  i. 

lag-,  v.  a.     Slacken  ;  move  slowly. 

The  hunter  with  an  arrow  wounded  him  in  the 
leg.  which  made  him  to  halt  and  lag  his  flight.  — 
Hey  wood,  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p.  98:  1635. 

iiiigan.  s.     See  Jetsom. 

Laggard,  adj.     Backward  ;  sluggish  ;  slow. 

Thy  humblest  reed  could  more  prevail, 
Had  more  of  strength,  diviner  rage, 
Than  all  which  charms  this  laggard  age. 

Collins,  Odes,  xii. 

laggard,  s.  Loiterer;  idler;  one  who  loiters 
behind. 

For  a  laggard  in  love  and  a  dastard  in  war 
Was  to  wed  the  fair  Ellen  of  brave  Lochinvar. 

Scott,  Marmion,  canto  v. 


.  s.  Same  as  Laggard. 
lagoon,  s.  [Italian,  laguna.~\  Lake,  or  large 
pool,  formed  at  the  mouth  rather  than 
towards  the  head  -waters  of  rivers,  and,  as 
such,  liable  to  receive  some  of  their  water 
from  the  sea  ;  sometimes  connected  wholly 
with  the  sea  ;  the  typical  ones  are  those  of 
Venice. 

There  are  also  lagoons  at  the  mouths  of  many 
rivers,  as  the  Nile  and  Mississippi,  which  are  divided 
off  by  bars  of  sand  from  the  sea,  and  which  are  filled 
with  salt  and  fresh  water  by  turns.—  Sir  C.  Lyell, 
Manual  of  Elementary  Geology,  ch.  iv. 

Spelt  with  -u-. 

Venice  was  jealous  of  any  .  .  .  ecclesiastical  policy 
within  her  own  lagunes.  —  Milman,  History  of  Latin 
Christianity,  b.  ix.  ch.  vii. 
laic.  s.     [Fr.  laique.~]     Layman. 

The  words  .  .  .  teach  a  command  for  the  use  of 
both  kinds,  as  well  to  laicks  as  priest.—  Bishop  Mor- 
ton, A  Discharge  of  the  Five  Imputations  against  the 
Bishop  of  Duresme,  p.  1  8  1  :  1  633. 
Laic.  adj.     Belonging  to  the  laity. 

It  reflects  to  the  disrepute  of  our  ministers  also, 
that  .  .  .  they  should  be  still  frequented  with  such  an 
unprincipled,  unedifled,  and  laick  rabble.—  Milton, 
Areopagitica. 
laical,  adj.     Same  as  Laic. 

In  all  ages  the  clerical  will  flatter  as  well  as  the 
laical.  —  Camden. 

It  is  amazing  to  see  the  strange  absurdities  com- 
mitted by  the  clergy  of  the  middle  ages,  in  adopting 
the  laical  character.—  2'.  Warton,  History  of  English 
Poetry,  ii.  345. 
lair.  s.     Lying  place. 

1.  Covert  of  a  wild  animal. 

Out  of  the  ground  uprose, 
As  from  his  lair,  the  wild  beast,  where  he  wons 
In  forest  wild,  in  thicket,  brake,  or  den. 

Hilton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  45C. 

But  range  the  forest,  by  the  silver  side 
Of  some  cool  stream,  where  nature  shall  provide 
Green  grass  and  fatt'ning  clover  for  your  fare, 
And  mossy  caverns  for  your  noon-tide  lair. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil. 

The  barbarians  were  hunted  like  wild  beasts  in 
their  lairs,  and  every  man  taken  capable  of  bearing 
arms  was  put  to  the  sword.  It  was  a  sacrifice  to  the 
shade  of  Hephsestion,  in  which  Alexander  might  see 
another  resemblance  to  Achilles.  —  Bishop  Tfiirlwal!, 
History  of  Greece,  ch.  Iv. 

2.  Pen  or  stall  for  cattle. 

3.  Pasture  ground. 

More   hard  for  hungry  steed  t'  abstaine  from 
pleasant  lare.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,iv.  8,  29. 
This  gyant's  sonne  that  lies  there  on  the  laire 
An  headlesse  heap.  Ibid.  51. 

Have  the  winters  been  so  set 
To  raine  and  snow,  [that]  they  have  wet 
All  his  driest  laire?  W.Browne. 

laird,  s.     [Scotch  form,  word  for  word,  of 
Lord.]     Lord  of  a  manor. 

Shrive  but  their  title,  and  their  moneys  poize, 
A  laird  and  twenty  pence  prqnounc'd  with  noise, 
When  constru'd  but  for  a  plain  yeoman  go, 
And  a  good  sober  two  pence,  and  well  so. 

Cleaveland. 
laity.  *.     [Gr.  Xaoe  =  people.] 

1.  People,  as  distinguished  from  the  clergy. 

An  humble  clergy  is  a  very  good  one,  and  an 
humble  laity  too,  since  humility  is  a  virtue  that 
equally  adonis  every  station  of  life.—  Swift. 

"The  coronation  of  the  prince  by  the  Archbishop  of 
York  took  place  in  the  abbey  of  \Vestminster  on  the 
15th  of  June.  The  assent  of  the  clergy  was  given 
with  that  of  the  laity.  The  Archbishop  of  York  pro- 
duced a  papal  brief,  authorising  him  to  perform  the 
ceremony.—  M  ilman,  H  istory  of  Latin  Christianity  , 
b.  viii.  ch.  viii. 

2.  State  of  a  layman. 
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The  more  usual  cause  of  this  deprivation  is  a  mere 
laity,  or  want  of  holy  orders.— Ayliffe,  Parergon 
Juris  Canoniei. 

The  year  after  the  levy  of  one-half  of  the  income 

of  the  clergy,  a  parliament  met  at  St.  Edniondsbury. 

The  laity  granted  a  subsidy ;   the  clergy,  pleading 

their  inability,  as  drained  by  the  payment  of  the  last 

year  or  emboldened  by  the  presence  of  the  primate, 

Robert  of  "Winchelsea,  refused  all  further  grant. — 

Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  xi.  ch.  viii. 

Xiake.  s.     [from  Fr.  lac ;  Lat.  lacus.~\    Large 

body  of  inland  water. 

He  adds  the  running  springs  and  standing  lakes, 
And  bounding  banks  for  winding  rivers  makes. 

Dryden, 

Lake.  s.  [Fr.  lacque,  a  form  of  lac,  a  native 
name  of  one  of  the  gum-resins  so  called.] 
See  extract. 

Under  this  title  are  comprised  all  those  colours 
which  consist  of  a  vegetable  dye,  combined  by 
precipitation  with  a  white  earthy  basis,  which  is 
usually  alumina. . . .  Yellow  lakes  are  made  with  a 
decoction  of  Persian  or  French  berries,  to  which 

some  potash  or  soda  is  added [Of  the]  red  lakes  \ 

the  finest  is  carmine. . .  .  Brazil-wood  lakes.— Brazil- 
wood is  to  be  boiled  in  a  proper  quantity  of  water 
for  fifteen  minutes ;  then  alum  and  a  solution  of  tin 
being  added,  the  liquor  is  to  be  filtered,  and  a  solu- 
tion of  potash  poured  in  as  long  as  it  occasions  a 
precipitate. ...  A  fine  lake  may  be  made  from  mad- 
der, by  washing  it  in  cold  water  as  long  as  it  gives 
out  any  colour;  then  sprinkling  some  solution  of 
tin  over  it,  and  setting  it  aside  for  some  few  days. — 
Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines, 
Lakes. 

Lamantin.  s.     See  Manatee. 

The  lamenting  [is]  a  fish  called  a-  sea-cow  or 
manatee,  which  is  near  twenty  feet  long,  the  head 
resembling  that  of  a  cow,  and  two  short  feet,  with 
which  it  creeps  on  the  shallows  and  rocks  to  get 
food ;  but  has  no  fins :  the  flesh  is  commonly  eaten. 
— Bailey. 
Lamb.  s. 

The  -b  in  this  word  is  no  part  of  the 
root,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
allied  languages,  where  the  form  is  simply 
lam  or  lamm.  Its  origin  is  part  of  a  wide 
question,  as  may  be  understood  by  calling 
to  mind  such  other  instances  as  climb, 
plumb,  and  benumb  ;  in  all  of  which  there 
is  not  only  a  b  final,  but  a  b  which  is  not 
sounded ;  a  b  mute.  Concerning  these, 
and  similar  instances,  it  may  be  said  in 
the  first  place,  that  they  are  by  no  means 
in  the  same  category  with  each  other ; 
each  having  a  different  origin.  I.  In  climb 
it  is  organic  or  radical ;  the  Anglo-Saxon 
verb  which  translated  the  Latin  scando 
having  been,  in  the  infinitive  mood,  climb - 
an.  Here  the  i  was,  probably,  short,  and 
the  b  sounded.  This  sound  existed  as  a 
matter  of  course  so  long  as  there  was  a 
vowel  to  follow :  the  syllabic  (though  not 
the  etymological)  division  of  the  word 
being  dim-ban.  The  -an,  however,  was 
merely  an  inflexional  affix  ;  and  when  it 
was  removed  the  b  became  final.  This 
was  the  case,  in  Anglo-Saxon,  with  the 
preterite  form  clomb  ;  and  is  the  case  in  lamb-ale. 
the  present  English  with  the  word  before 
us,  climb.  But  b  final  after  an  m  has  a 
tendency  to  be  either  sounded  indistinctly 
or  dropped  altogether ;  and  it  is  probable 
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like  clime  =  climate.  Hence,  in  retaining 
the  b,  we  subserve  an  etymological  pur- 
pose by  showing  its  older  form,  and  an 
orthographical  one  by  retaining  a  form 
ob  differentiam.  2.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  words  like  plumb  in  plumblime,  or  the 
adverbial  adjective  plumb  (' plumb  down 
he  drops ').  Here  the  original  Latin  was 
plumbum  =  lead,  which  when  divided  as 
plum-bum  was  easily  pronounced.  Yet  in 
plumber,  where  it  can  be  sounded,  it  is 
not ;  and  plummet  is  spelt  without  the  b. 
By  retaining  it  we  distinguished  plumb  = 
lead  from  plum  the  fruit.  To  spell  this 
last  with  -b,  as  is  sometimes  done,  is 
an  error  of  inordinate  magnitude.  The 
German  is  pfiaume.  Hence,  to  write 
the  two  plums  (i.e.  the  two  words  so 
sounded  alike)  is  to  abolish  one  of  the 
reasons  for  preserving  the  b  (plumbum) 
at  all.  3.  Lamb,  the  word  before  us,  is  in 
a  different  predicament  from  either  of  the 
preceding ;  its  origin  being  phonetic.  When 
the  liquid  r  is  immediately  preceded  by 
any  of  the  other  liquids  (/,  n,  or  m),  there 
is  a  tendency  to  separate  them  by  the  in- 
sertion of  the  mute  with  which  the  first  of 
the  two  liquids  is  most  nearly  allied,  this 
being  a  general  rule  in  language.  Thus, 
//•  becomes  Igr,  nr  becomes  ndr  (Greek 
ai'Bpae  from  avqp,  Hendry  for  Henry),  and, 
finally,  mr  is  lengthened  into  mbr  (nombre 
from  numerus).  Now  lamb  is  a  word  like 
child,  i.e.  a  collective  term;  and,  like  child, 
can  take  a  collective  form  in  -r.  This 
form  in  -r  we  have  in  child- er,  from  which 
child-r-en  is  a  secondary  formation.  In 
like  manner  lambru  and  lambren  in  Dutch 
and  Old  English  =  lambs.  The  doctrine 
then,  as  to  the  b  in  lamb  is  this,  that  it 
originated  as  an  actual  sound  when  lam 
became  lam(b)ru,  and  that  it  became  lost 
as  a  sound  when  the  termination  in  -ren  or 
-ru  was  dropped;  the  spelling  alone  pre- 
serving it  as,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
term,  a  dead  letter. 
Young  sheep. 

I'm  young ;  but  something 

You  may  deserve  of  him  through  me,  and  wisdom, 
To  offer  up  a  weak,  poor  innocent  lamb, 
To  appease  an  angry  god. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 
The  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to  day, 
Had  he  thy  knowledge  would  he  skip  and  play  ? 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  81. 

2.  Title  of  the  Redeemer. 

O  Lamb  of  God,  that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the 
world,  have  mercy  upon  us. — Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  Litany. 

Lamb.  v.  n.     Yean  ;  bring  forth  lambs. 

Feast  at  the  time  of  shearing 
lambs. 

Lamb-ale  is  still  used  at  the  village  of  Kirtlington 
in  Oxfordshire,  for  an  annual  feast  or  celebrity  at 
lamb-shearing.  —  T.  Warton,  History  of  English 
Poetry,  iii.  129. 


that  with  this  dropping  of  the  consonant  i  tambative.  adj.     [see  Lambent.]     Taken 


the  lengthening  of  the  vowel  was  concur- 
rent.     Hence   dumb   and  climb,   sounded 
dome  and  clime.     In  climb,  therefore,  the 
b  is  real,  organic,  or  radical,  and  is  re-  | 
tained  in  the  present  spelling  on  compara-  j 
tively    legitimate    grounds.     It    must   be 
noted,  however,  that  little  is  gained  by  it,  j 
inasmuch   as  even  when  by  the  addition  j 
of  a  syllable  it  becomes  pronounceable,  it 
is  not  pronounced.     Though  we  can  say 
clim-ber,  what  we  actually  say  is  cllm-er. 
Again,  the  fact  of  m  +  b  giving  us  two  con- 
sonants after  a  vowel,  suggests  that  the 
vowel  is  short ;  whereas  it  is  just  the  con- 
trary, i.e.  clime,  not  climm.     On  the  other 
hand,  to  spell  it  clime  would  be  to  spell  it 
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by  licking. 

In  affections  both  of  lungs  and  weason,  physicians 
make  use  of  syrups,  and  lambative  medicines.— Sir 
T.  Browne. 

Upon  the  mantle-tree  stood  a  pot  of  lambetive 
electuary. — Tatter,  no.  266. 

Lambative.  s.     Lincture. 

I  stitched  up  the  wound,  and  let  him  blood  in  the 
arm,  advising  a  lambative,  to  be  taken  as  necessity 
should  require. — Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Lambda,  s.  In  Entomology.  Moth  so 
called,  from  a  mark  on  its  wings  like  the 
Greek  letter  A,  lambda  =  E1,  or  L. 
Lambdoi  1.  s.  Having  the  form  of  the 
Greek  letter  Lambda  (A)  :  (chiefly  used  as 
an  anatomical  term). 

The  course  of  the  longitudinal  sinus  down  through 
the  middle  of  it,  makes  it  advisable  to  trepan  at 


LAME 

the  lower  part  of  the  os  parietale,  or  at  least  upon 
the  lambdoidal  suture. — Sharp,  Surgery, 

Lambent,  adj.  [Lat.  lambens,  -entis,  pres. 
part,  of  lambo  =  lick.]  Playing  about ; 
gliding  over  without  harm. 

From  young  lulus'  head 
A  lambent  flame  arose,  which  gently  spread 
Around  his  brows,  and  on  his  temples  fed. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  tiie  JEneid,  ii.  9:>0. 
His  brows  thick  fogs,  instead  of  glories,  grace, 
And  lambent  dulness  played  around  his  face. 

Id.,  Macjlecnoe,  110. 
Lambkin,  s.     Young  lamb. 

'Twist  them  both  they  not  a  lambkin  left, 
And  when  lambs  fail'd,  the  old  sheep's  lives  they 
reft.  Spenser,  Mofher  Hubberd's  Tale. 

Clean  as  young  lambkins,  or  the  goose's  down, 
And  like  the  goldfinch  in  her  Sunday  gown. 

Gay,  SJiepherd's  Week,  Monday,  51. 
Lamblike,  adj. 

1.  Mild  ;  innocent  as  a  lamb. 

Put  lamblike  mildness  to  your  lion's  strength. 

Tragedy  ofSoliman  and  Perseda  :  1599. 

2.  Resembling  the  form  of  a  lamb. 

What  else  doth  the  beast  arising  out  of  the  earth 
portend  by  his  lamblike  horns  but  antichrist?— 
Sheldon,  Miracles  of  Antichrist,  p.  Ii31 :  1616. 

Lamb's-lettuce.  s.  Native  plant  of  the  na- 
tural order  Valerianacea  so  called.  See 
extract. 

Fedia  or  Valerianella  olitoria  is  cultivated  for 
salad  under  the  name  of  Lamb's  lettuce. — Henfrey, 
Elementary  Course  of  Botany,  p.  316. 

Xiambstongue.  s.     Native  plant  so  called; 

Plantago  media. 

Lambswool.  s.  [see  last  extract.]  Ale  mixed 
with  sugar,  nutmeg,  and  the  pulp  of  roasted 
apples. 

Those  that  commend  use  of  apples  in  this  kind  of 
melancholy  ;    lambswool   some   call   it.  —  Burton, 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  404. 
A  cup  of  lambs-wool  they  drank  to  him  there. 

Song  of  the  King  and  tlie  Miller. 

['  The  first  day  of  November  was  dedicated  to  the  angel 
presiding  over  fruits,  seeds,  &c.  and  was  therefore 
named  la  mas  ubhal,  that  is,  the  day  of  the  apple 
fruit ;  and  being  pronounced  lamasool,  the  English 
have  corrupted  the  name  to  lambswool.'  (Col.  Val- 
lancey,  Collectio  de  Rebus  Hibernicis,  iii.  441.) 
Lambswool  is  said  to  have  been  often  met  with  in 
Ireland. — Johnson."] 

Xiame.  adj.    [German,  lahm.~\ 

1.  Crippled  ;  disabled  in  the  limbs. 

"Who  reproves  the  lame,  must  go  upright.    Daniel. 
A  greyhound,  of  a  mouse  colour,  lame  of  one  leg, 
belongs  to  a  lady.— Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 

2.  Hobbling ;  not  smooth :    (applied  to  the 
feet  of  a  verse). 

Our  authors  write, 

"Whether  in  prose,  or  verse,  'tis  all  the  same ; 
The  prose  is  fustian,  and  the  numbers  lame. 


3.  Imperfect ;  unsatisfactory. 

Shrubs  are  formed  into  sundry  shapes,  by  mould- 
ing them  within,  and  cutting  them  without;  but 
they  are  but  lame  things,  being  too  small  to  keep 
figure. — Bacon. 

Swift,  who  could  neither  fly  nor  hide, 
Came  sneaking  to  the  chariot  side ; 
And  offer'd  many  a  lame  excuse, 
He  never  meant  the  least  abuse.  Swift. 

Lame.  v.  a.     Make  lame ;  cripple. 

I  never  heard  of  such  an  encounter,  which  lames 
report  to  follow  it,  and  undoes  description  to  do  it. 
— Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  v.  2. 

The  son  and  heir 

Affronted  once  a  cock  of  noble  kind, 
And  either  lam'd  his  legs,  or  struck  him  blind. 

Dryden. 

If  you  happen  to  let  the  child  fall  and  lame  it, 
never  confess.— Swiff,  Advice  to  Servants. 

Lamellar,  adj.     [Lat.  lamella  =  small  plate.] 
Composed  of  thin  scales  or  flakes. 

Calcareous  marl  is ...  sometimes  of  a  compact, 
sometimes  of  a  lamellar  texture ;  often  so  thin  as  to 
be  called  paper-marl.— Kirwan,  On  Manures,  p.  13. 

Lamellated.    adj.      Covered   with   films   or 
plates. 

The  lamellated  antennae  of  some  insects  are  sur- 
prisingly beautiful,  when  viewed  through  a  micro- 
scope.— Derham. 

Lamely,  adv.     In  a  lame  manner. 
1.  Like  a  cripple ;  without  natural  force  or 
activity. 

Those  muscles  become  callous,  and,  having  yielded 
to  the  extension,  the  patient  makes- shift  to  go  upon 
it,  though  lamely.—  Wiseman,  Surgery. 


LAME 

2.  Imperfectly;   without  a  full  or  complete 
exhibition  of  all  the  parts. 

Look  not  every  lineament  to  see, 
Some  will  be  cast  in  shades,  and  some  will  be 
So  lamely  drawn,  you  scarcely  know  'tis  she. 

Dryden 

3.  Weakly;  unsteadily;  poorly. 
lameness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Lame. 

1.  State  of  a  cripple;  loss  of,  or  inability  to 
use,  the  limbs. 

Let  blindness,  lameness  come ;  are  legs  and  eyes 
Of  equal  value  to  so  great  a  prize  ? 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal. 
Lameness  kept  me  at  home. — Digby,  Letter  to  Pope. 

2.  Imperfection  ;  weakness. 

If  the  story  move,  or  the  actor  heln  the  lameness 
of  it  with  his  performance,  either  of  these  are  suf- 
ficient to  effect  a  present  liking. — Dryden,  Spanish 
Friar. 

lament,  v.  n.      [Lat.   lamentor.'}      Mourn ; 
wail;    grieve;    express  sorrow. 

And  Jeremiah  lamented  for  Josiah;  and  all  the 
singing-men  and  the  singing-women  spake  of  Josiah 
in  their  lamentations. — 2  Chronicles,  xxxv.  25. 

Ye  shall  weep  and  lament,  but  the  world  shall 
rejoice. — John,  xvi.  20. 

Far  less  I  now  lament  for  one  whole  world 
Of  wicked  sons  destroy'd,  than  I  rejoice 
For  one  man  found  so  perfect  and  so  just, 
That  God  vouchsafes  to  raise  another  world 
From  him.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  874. 

lament,    v.  a.    Bewail ;  mourn ;   bemoan ; 
express  sorrow  for. 

As  you  are  weary  of  this  weight, 
Rest  you  whiles  I  lament  king  Henry's  corse. 

Sluikespear,  Richard  III.  i.  2. 
The  pair  of  sages  praise .  . . 
One  pitied,  one  contemn'd  the  woful  times, 
One  laugh'd  at  follies,  one  lamented  crimes. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  x.  41. 
lament.  .1.     (accent,  exceptionally,  that  of 
the  verb.) 

1.  Sorrow  audibly  expressed  ;   lamentation  ; 
grief  uttered  in  complaints  or  cries. 

\Ve,  long  ere  our  approaching,  heard  within 
Noise,  other  than  the  sound  of  dance,  or  song! 
Torment,  and  loud  lament,  and  furious  rage. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  242. 
The  loud  laments  arise 
Of  one  distress'd,  and  mastiffs'  mingled  cries. 

Dryden. 

2.  Expression  of  sorrow. 

To  add  to  your  laments, 

\Vhere\vith  you  now  bedew  king  Henry's  hearse, 
1  must  inform  you  of  a  dismal  fight. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  i.  1. 

lamentable,  adj. 

1.  To  be  lamented ;  causing  sorrow. 

The  lamentable  change  is  from  the  best ; 
The  worst  returns  to  laughter. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  1. 

2.  Mournful ;  sorrowful ;  expressing  sorrow. 

The,vietors  to  their  vessels  bear  the  prize, 
And  hear  behind  loud  groans,  and  lamentable  cries. 
Dryden,  Cymon  and  Iphigenia,  610. 

3.  Paltry;  sorry;  pitiful;  despicable. 

This  bishop,  to  make  out  the  disparity  between 
the  heathens  and  them,  flies  to  this  lamentable  re- 
fuge.— Bishop  Stillingjliiet. 

lamentably,  ado.    In  a  lamentable  manner. 

1 .  With  expressions  or  tokens  of  sorrow ; 
mournfully. 

The  matter  in  itself  lamentable,  lamentably  ex- 
pressed by  the  old  prince,  greatly  moved  the  two 
princes  to  compassion.— Sir  P.  Suiney. 

2.  So  as  to  cause  sorrow. 

Our  fortune  on  the  sea  is  out  of  breath, 
And  sinks  most  lamentably. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  8. 

8.  Pitifully ;  despicably  :  (as,  'lamentably  de- 
ficient'). 
lamentation,  s. 

1.  Expression  of  sorrow  ;  audible  grief. 

His  sons  buried  him,  and  all  Israel  mane  great 
Itiiiii  illation  for  him.— 1  Maccabees,  ii.  10. 

Ke't  lawful  that  1  invocate  thy  ghost, 
To  hear  the  lamentations  of  poor  Anne. 

•Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  2. 

2.  In  the  plural.     Title  of  a  book,  by  the 
prophet  Jeremiah,  in  the  Old  Testament. 

lamcnter.  s.  One  who  mourns  or  laments. 
There  were  a  sort  of  men  called  Inmeiitern,  who 
had  apuUick  Office,  as  our  bearers  have  to  attend 
upon  Funeral*,  anil  make  doleful  lamentations-- 
BWtepPatnelt,  Paraphrases  and  Commentaries  on, 
the  Old  'last  aim,  ut,  Genesis,  1.  U. 
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lamenting,  verbal  abs.  Lamentation  ;  sor- 
row audibly  expressed. 

Chimneys  were  blown  down  ;  and,  as  they  say, 
Lamentings  heard  i'the  air,  strange  screams  of  death. 
Shakespear,  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

Lamia,  s.  [Lat.]  Kind  of  demon  among 
the  ancients,  who,  under  the  form  of  a 
beautiful  woman,  was  said  to  have  de- 
voured children ;  hag  ;  witch. 

Where's  the  lamia 

That  tears  my  entrails?    I'm  bewitch'd;  seize  on 
her.  Massinger,  Virgin  Martyr. 

lamina,  s.  pi.  laminae.  [Lat.;  its  diminutive 
lamella,  whence  Lamellar.]  Thin  plate  ; 
coat  laid  over  another. 

The  head  [of  the  snake]  is  covered  with  twelve 
principal  lamina,  besides  a  number  of  smaller,  irre- 
gular in  shape. . . .  The  central  lamina  between  the 
eyes  is  the  largest. — Russell,  On  Indian  Serpents. 

Iiaminability.  s.  Capability  of  being  beaten 
or  rolled  into  plates  or  laminae. 

(For  extract  see  Lam  in  able.) 
Laminable.  adj.     Capable  of  being  beaten 
or  rolled  into  plates. 

Laminable  is  said  of  a  metal  which  may  be  ex- 
tended by  passing  between  steel  or  hardened 
(chilled)  cast-iron  rollers. . . .  For  a  table  of  the 
laminability  of  metals  see  Ductility.  —  Ure,  Dic- 
tionary of  A  rts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

When  a  body  can  be  readily  extended  in  all  direc- 
tions under  the  hammer,  it  is  said  to  be  malleable; 
and  when  into  fillets  under  the  rolling  press,  it  is 
said  to  be  laminable.  . . .  The  most  ductile  [metal] 
cannot  be  wire-drawn  or  laminated  to  any  consider- 
able extent  without  being  annealed  from  time  to 
time  during  the  progress  of  the  extension.— Ibid., 
Ductility. 

Laminated,  adj.     Formed  with  laminae. 

From  the  apposition  of  different  coloured  gravel 
arises,  for  the  most  part,  the  laminated  appearance 
of  a  stone. — Sharp. 

(See  also  under  Laminable.) 
Lamination.    *.      Condition,    or   structure, 
formed  by  laminae ;  condition  which  allows 
of  cleavage  in  one  direction  only ;  lamellar 
structure. 

The  lamination  of  barytes  is  a  well  marked  cha- 
racter.— Jamieson,  Mineralogy. 

lamisn.  adj.     Not  quite  lame  ;  hobbling. 

He  did,  by  a  false  step,  sprain  a  vein  in  the  inside 
of  his  leg,  which  ever  after  occasioned  him  to  go 
lamish.—A.  Woud,  Atlienae  Oxonienses,  vol.  ii.  col. 
262 :  1st  edit. 

Lamm.  v.  a.  [Provincial  German,  lamen  = 
strike.]  Beat  soundly  with  a  cudgel. 

Lamm'd  you  shall  be  ere  we  leave  ye : 
You  shall  be  beaten  sober. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Beggars'  Bush. 
Lammas,    s.      [lamb  mass.']      First  day  of 
August. 

Even  or  odd,  of  all  days  in  the  year, 
Come  lammas  eve  at  night,  shall  she  be  fourteen. 

Khakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  \.  3. 
In  1578  was  that  famous  lammas  day  which  bu- 
ried  the   reputation  of  Don  John   of  Austria.— 
Bacon. 

lamp.  s.  [Fr.  lampe ;  Lat.  lampas.~\  Vessel 
containing  oil  and  a  wick. 

O  thievish  night, 

Why  should'st  thou,  but  for  some  felonious  end, 
In  thy  dark  lantern  thus  close  up  the  stars 
That  nature  hung  in  heaven,  and  fill'd  their  lamps 
With  everlasting  oil,  to  give  due  light 
To  the  misled  and  lonely  traveller  P 

Milton,  Camus,  195. 

Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element  of 
a  compound. 

In  lamp  furnaces  I  used  spirit  of  wine  instead  of 
oil,  and  the  same  flame  has  melted  foliated  gold.— 
Boyle. 

Used  metaphorically. 

Cynthia  . . .  fair  regent  of  the  night . . . 
O  may  thy  silver  lamp  from  heaven's  high  bower, 
Direct  my  footsteps  in  the  midnight  hour. 
,  Gay,  Trivia,  iii.  5. 

Xiampass.  *.  [Fr.  lampas.']  In  Farriery. 
Lump  of  flesh,  about  the  bigness  of  a  nut, 
in  the  roof  of  a  horse's  mouth,  which  rises 
above  the  teeth. 

!!is.ihor??  P°ssest.  Yith  .the  glanders,  troubled 

fashions.  — 


with   the  lamuttss,  infected  with    tt 
Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.\,_ 
lampblack,  s.     Smut,  smudge,  or  fungus, 
that  accumulates  on  lamps  where  the  com- 
bustion is  imperfect ;   variety  of  charcoal 
so  formed. 
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Lampblack  ...  is  made  by  holding  a  torch  under 
the  bottom  of  a  basin,  and  as  it  is  furred  striking 
it  with  a  feather  into  some  shell,  and  grinding  it 
with  gum  water.— Peacham,  On  Drawing. 

Being  overtaken  with  liquor  one  Saturday  even- 
ing, I  shaved  the  priest  with  Spanish  blacking  for 
shoes  instead  of  a  wash-ball,  and  with  lampblack 
powdered  his  periwig.— Arbuthnot  and  Pope,  Me- 
moirs of  P.  P. 

Lampern.  s.  [see  Lamprey.]  Native 
cartilaginous  fish  so  called ;  Petromyzon 
fluviatile. 

The  river  lamprey,  or  lampern,  as  it  is  called  by 
fishermen  for  distinction,  is  a  well-known  species 
which  abounds  in  many  rivers  of  England,  particu- 
larly the  Thames,  the  Severn,  and  the  Dee ;  it  is  also 
said  to  be  abundant  in  the  Tweed,  in  several  rivers 
in  Scotland,  and  on  the  north,  the  east,  and  the 
south  of  Ireland.  . . .  Formerly  the  lampern  was  con- 
sidered a  fish  of  considerable  importance ; the 

Thames  alone  supplied  from  one  million  to  twelve 
hundred  thousand  lamperns  annually, . .  .  sold  to 
the  Dutch  as  bait  for  the  turbot,  cod,  and  other 
fisheries.  . . .  [The  fringe-lipped  lampern.  Planer's 
lamprey,  Petromyzon  Planeri],  when  adult,  is  easily 
distinguished  from  the  lampern  last  described,  by 
its  being  much  shorter  in  length,  and  yet  equally 
thick  in  substance ;  it  may  also  be  recognized  at  all 
ages  by  its  haying  the  whole  broad  edge  of  the  cir- 
cular lip  furnished  with  numerous  papilla',  forming 
a  thick-set  fringe,  and  by  the  depth  and  close  con- 
nexion of  the  two  dorsal  fins.  —  Yarrell,  British 
Fishes. 

(See  also  under  Lamprey.) 
lamping,  adj.     Shining ;  sparkling.    Rare. 

Happy  lines  on  which  with  starry  light 
Those  lamping  eyes  will  deign  sometimes  to  look. 

Spenser,  Sonnet. 
lamplight,  s.    Light  of  a  lamp. 

Under  such  pretexts  about  twenty  picked  men 
left  the  palace  of  James,  made  their  way  by  Romney 
Marsh  to  London,  and  found  their  captain  walking 
in  the  dim  lamplight  of  the  Piazza  with  the  hand- 
kerchief hanging  from  his  pocket.— Macaulay,  His- 
tory of  England,  ch.  xxi. 

lampoon,  s.  [Fr.  lampon  =  drunken  song.] 
Personal  satire  ;  abuse  ;  censure  written 
not  to  reform  but  to  vex. 

They  say  my  talent  is  satire :  if  so,  it  is  a  fruitful 
age :  they  have  sown  the  dragon's  teeth  themselves, 
and  it  is  but  just  they  should  reap  each  other  in 
lampoons. — Dryden. 

Who  reads  but  with  a  lust  to  misapply, 
Makes  satire  a  lampoon,  and  fiction  lie. 

Pope,  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot. 

lampoon.  v.  a.  Abuse  by,  or  as  by,  a 
lampoon. 

To  jeer  my  prince,  or  to  lampoon  my  miss. 

The  Image  of  the  Age,  p.  65  :  1676. 
lampooner,  s.     One  who  lampoons. 

We  are  naturally  displeased  with  an  unknown 
critick,  as  the  ladies  are  with  a  lampooner,  because 
we  are  bitten  in  the  dark. — Dryden. 

The  squibs  are  those  who  are  called  libellers, 
lampooners,  and  pamphleteers.— Tatter. 

lamprel.  s.  Unless  used  loosely,  this  gives 
us  a  third  variety  of  the  word ;  in  which 
case  it  is  probably  the  smaller  Lampern. 

(For  extract  see  next  entry.) 

lamprey,  s.  [A.S.  lamprceda;  Fr.  lamproye. 
Lampern  seems  to  have  been  formed  for 
the  sake  of  distinguishing  between  the  two 
fishes ;  or  the  two  words  may  be  provin- 
cial forms  each  of  the  other.]  Native 
cartilaginous  fish  so-called,  of  the  genus 
Petromyzon. 

Many  fish  much  like  the  eel  frequent  both  the  sea 
and  fresh  rivers ;  as  the  lamprel,  lamprey,  and  lam- 
perne. — /.  Walton,  Complete  A  ngler. 

When  the  lamprey  is  firmly  attached,  as  is  com- 
monly the  case,  to  foreign  bodies  by  means  of  its 
suctorial  mouth,  it  is  obvious  that  no  water  can  pass 
by  that  aperture  from  the  pharynx  to  the  gills  ;  it  is 
therefore  alternately  received  and  expelled  by  tho 
external  apertures.  If  a  lamprey,  while  so  attached 
to  the  side  of  a  vessel,  be  held  with  one  series  of 
apertures  out  of  the  water,  the  respiratory  currents 
are  seen  to  enter  by  the  submerged  orifices,  and, 
after  traversing  the  corresponding  sacs  and  the 
pharynx,  to  pass  through  the  opposite  branchiae, 
and  be  finally  ejected  therefrom  by  the  exposed  ori- 
fices. The  same  mode  of  respiration  must  take  place 
in  the  Myxine  whilst  its  head  is  buried  in  the  flesh 
of  its  prey. — Owen,  Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Cata- 
logue of  the  Physiological  Series  of  Comparative 
Anatomy  contained  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  vol.  ii.  p.  80. 

lampron.  s.  [see  Lamprey.]  From  the 
size  of  the  fish,  Lamprey,  rather  than 
lampern. 

These  rocks  are  frequented   by  lamprons,  and 
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greater    fishes,   that    devour    the    bodies   of    the 
drowned. — Brnome,  Notes  on  (lie  Odyssey. 
lance,  s.  [from  Fr. ;   Lat.  fance.a.']      Long 
spear,  originally  (perhaps)  thrown,  but  in 
later  times,  thrust  by  combatants  against 
each  other,  especially  on  horseback. 

He  carried  his  lances,  which  were  strong,  to  give 
a  lancely  blow. — Sir  P.  Siditey. 

Plate  sin  with  gold, 

And  the  strong  lance  of  justice  hurtless  breaks  : 
Arm  it  in  rags,  a  pigmy's  straw  doth  pierce  it. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 
They  shall  hold  the  bow  and  the  lance.— Jeremiah, 
1.42. 

Hector  beholds  his  jav'lin  fall  in  vain, 
No  other  lance,  nor  other  hope  remain. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Iliad,  xxii.  373. 

Lance,  s.  [from  Lat.  lanx  =  dish.]  Plate  of 
a  balance. 

Need  teacheth  her  this  lesson  hard  and  rare, 
That  fortune  all  in  equall  launce  doth  sway. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iii.  7,  4. 

Lance,  v.  a,     [Lat.  lancea.] 

1.  Pierce  ;  cut  with,  or  as  with,  a  lance. 

With  his  prepared  sword  he  charges  home 
My  unprovided  body,  lanc'd  my  arm. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  1. 
In  their  cruel  worship  they  lance  themselves  with 
knives. — Glanville,  Scepsis  Scientifica. 

The  infernal  minister  advanced, 
Seized  the  due  victim,  and  with  fury  lanced 
Her  back,  and  piercing  through  her  inmost  heart, 
Drew  backward. 

Dryden,  Theodore  and  Honoria,  300. 

2.  In  Medicine.     Incise  with  a  lancet. 

We  do  lance 
Diseases  in  our  bodies. 

Shakespear.  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  1. 
Pell  sorrow's  tooth  doth  never  rankle  more 
Thau  when  it  bites,  but  lanceth  not  the  sore. 

Id.,  Richard  II.  i.  3. 
Lance  the  sore; 

And  cut  the  head ;  for  till  the  core  is  found 
The  secret  vice  is  fed.  Dryden. 

Lancelet.  s.  [small  launce ;  the  word  being 
coined  on  the  discovery  of  the  fish  in  Bri- 
tain.] Rare  native  cartilaginous  fish  so 
called ;  Amphioxus  lanceolatus. 

The  Zoological  Society  have  since  received  two 
specimens  of  the  lancelet,  which  were  forwarded  in 
a  small  bottle,  with  several  examples  of  Lepto- 
cephalus  Morrisii,  from  the  Mediterranean  by  the 
late  Dr.  Leach,  but  no  particular  locality  was  named 
with  them.— Yarrell,  British  Fishes. 

Between  the  floating  ribs  extends  an  aponeurosis, 
the  remains  or  homologue  of  the  primitive  fibrous 
investment  of  the  abdomen  in  the  lancelet  and  lam- 
prey. In  the  salmon  and  dory  the  ribs  continue  to 
be  attached  to  some  of  the  parapophyses  after  they 
are  bent  down  to  form  the  haemal  canal  and  spine 
in  the  tail ;  and  we  derive  the  same  striking  evi- 
dence of  the  true  nature  of  these  inferior  arches 
from  the  skeleton  of  the  tunny,  the  dory,  and  some 
other  fishes.— Owen,  Lectures  on  Comparative  Ana- 
tomy, lect.  iii. 
Lancciy.  adj.  Suitable  to  a  lance.  Obsolete. 

He  carried  his  lances,  which  were  strong,  to  give 
a  lancely  blow.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Lancepesade.  s.     See  second  extract. 

Since  feathers  were  cashier'd, 
The  ribbands  have  been  to  some  office  rear'd ; 
'Tis  hard  to  meet  a  lanspresado,  where 
Some  ells  of  favour  do  not  straight  appear. 

J.  Hall,  Poems,  p.  10 :  1646. 

The  lowest  range  and  meanest  officer  in  an  army 
is  called  lancepesado  or  prezado ;  who  is  the  leader 
or  governor  of  half  a  file ;  and  therefore  is  com- 
monly called  a  middle  man,  or  captain  over  four. — 
The  Soldier's  Accidence,  p.  1. 

To  th'  Indies  of  her  arm  he  flies, 
Fraught  both  with  east  and  western  prize, 
Which,  when  he  had  in  vain  essay'd, 
Arm'd  like  a  dapper  lancepesade, 
With  Spanish  pike,  he  broach'd  a  pore.    Cleaveland. 

Lancer,  s.  [from  Lance,  s.]  One  who  car- 
ries, or  is  armed  with,  a  lance. 

Each  launceer  well  his  weightie  launce  did  wield. 
Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  822 
They  passed  with  all  speed  through  the  vaunt- 
guard'  of  some  seven  hundred  lanciers.  —  Sir  R. 
Williams,  Actions  of  the  Low  Countries,  p.  21 :  1618. 
Such  the  bold  leaders  of  these  lancers  were. 

Sir  W.  Davenant,  Gondibert. 

Lancer,  s.  [from  Lance,  v.  n.~]  Lancet. 
Obsolete. 

They  cut  themselves,  after  their  manner,  with 
knives  and  lancers. — 1  Kings,  xviii.  28. 
Lancet,  s.     Medical  instrument  for  bleeding 
so  called. 

I  gave  vent  to  it  by  an  apertion  with  a  lancet,  and 
discharged  white  matter. —  Wiseman,  Surgery. 
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A  vein,  in  an  apparent  blue  runnoth  along  the 
body,  and  if  dexterously  pricked  with  a  lancet,  emit- 
teth  a  red  drop.— Sir  T.  .Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Hippocrates  saith,  blood-letting  should  be  .done 
with  broad  lancets  or  swords,  in  order  to  make  a 
large  orifice :  the  manner  of  opening  a  vein  then 
was  by  stabbing  or  pertusion,  as  iu  horses. — Ar- 
buthnot. 

Used  adjectivally.  In  Architecture.  Pointed 
arch  narrow  at  the  sides,  so  as  to  resemble  a 
lancet,  and  characteristic  of  a  certain  date. 

Here  have  been  dug  up,  pieces  of  the  mouldings 
of  lancet  windows,  and  other  fragments  of  antique 
masonry  in  stone.  —  T.  Warton,  History  oj'  the 
Parish  of  Kiddington,  p.  17. 

Early  English,  the  first  of  the  pointed  or  Gothic 
styles  of  architecture  used  in  this  country, .  . .  suc- 
ceeded the  Norman  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  gradually  merged  into  the  Decorated 
at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth This  style  first  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Early  English  from  Mr.  Millers 
in  1805,  in  his '  Ely  Cathedral,'  whence  Mr.  Rick- 
man  adopted  it.  It  is  the  Gothic  Saxon  of  Warton, 
the  Lancet  Arch  Gothic  of  Dallaway.the  Third  Style, 
or  English,  or  Lancet  Order  of  Britton,  the  First  Or- 
der of  Milner,  the  Architecture  Ogivale  Primitive  of 
De  Cauniont,  and  the  First  Pointed  of  the  Ecclesiq- 
logieal,  late  Camden,  Society. — Glossary  of  Archi- 
tecture. 

Lancewood.  s.    See  extract. 

Lancewood  used  for  making  bows,  shafts,  &c.  is 
said  by  Schomburgk  to  be  the  wood  of  Duguetia 
quitarnensis.— Henfrey,  Elementary  Course  of  Bo- 
tany, p.  225. 

Lancination.  s.     See  next  entry. 
Lancinating,  adj.    Piercing,  or  seeming  to 
pierce,  with  a  sudden  shooting  racking  pain. 
The  character  of  the  pain  assists  us;    which  in 
some  diseases  is  denoted  by  a  definite  name.  .  . . 
Lacination  and  lacinating  are  the  terms  applied  to 
the  pains  of  cancer. — Marshall  Hall,  On  Diagnosis. 
Lancing,  verbal  abs.    Act  of  one  who  uses 
a  lance  or  lancet. 

That  differs  as  far  from  our  usual  severities,  as  the 
lancings  of  a  physician  do  from  the  wounds  of  an 
adversary.— -Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 
Land.  s.    [A.S.] 

1.  Country;  region:  (as  distinguished  from 
foreign  countries). 

Thy  ambition, 

Thou  scarlet  sin,  robb'd  this  bewailing  land 
Of  noble  Buckingham. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIIT.  iii.  2. 
What  had  he  done  to  make  him  fly  the  land  1 

Id.,  Macbeth,  iv.  2. 

2.  Earth  :  (as  distinguished  from  water). 

By  land  they  found  that  huge  and  mighty  country. 
— Abbot. 

Yet,  if  thou  go'st  by  land,  tho'  grief  possess 
My  soul  ev'n  then,  my  fears  would' be  the  less  : 
But  ah  !  be  warn'd  to  shun  the  wtt'ry  way.  Dryden. 

They  turn  their  heads  to  sea,  their  sterns  to  land, 
And  greet  with  greedy  joy  the  Italian  strand. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  j32neid,  vi.  4. 

Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element  of 
a  compound. 

The  princes  delighting  their  conceits  with  con- 
firming their  knowledge,  seeing  wherein  the  sea- 
disciplmo  differed  from  the  land-service,  they  had 
pleasing  entertainment.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

He  to-night  hath  boarded  a  land-carraek. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  i.  2. 

With  eleven  thousand  land-soldiers,  and  twenty- 
six  ships  of  war,  we  within  two  months-  have  won 
one  towm — Bacon. 

Necessity  makes  men  ingenious  and  hardy ;  and 
if  thej?  have  but  land-room  or  sea-room,  they  find 
supplies-for  their  hunger.— Sir  M.  Hale,  Origination 
of  Mankind. 

The  French  are  to  pay  the  same  duties  at  the  dry 
ports  through  which  they  pass  by  land-carriage,  as 
we  pay  upon  importation  or  exportation  by  sea.— 
—Addison,  Freeholder. 

The  Phoenicians  carried  on  a  land-trade  to  Syria 
and  Mesopotamia,  and  stopt  not  short,  without 
pushing  their  trade  to  the  Indies.  —  Arbuthnot, 
Tables  of  ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

3.  Ground  ;  surface  of  any  place.    Rare. 

Beneath  his  steely  casque  he  felt  the  blow, 
And  roll'd,  with  limbs  relax'd,  along  the  land. 

Pope. 

4.  In  plural.    Estate  real  and  immovable. 

To  forfeit  all  your  lands,.&nd.  tenements, 
Castles,  and  goods  whatsoever,  and  to  be 
Out  of  the  king's  protection. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

He  kept  himself  within  the  bounds  of  loyalty,  and 
enjoyed  certain  lands  and  towns  in  the  borders  of 
Polonia. — Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 
This  man  is  freed  from  servile  hands, 

Of  hope  to  rise,  or  fear  to  fall : 
Lord  of  himself,  though  not  of  lands. 

And  having  nothing,  yet  hath  all.    Sir  H.  Wotion. 
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5.  Nation  ;  people. 

These  answers  in  the  silent  night  received, 
The  king  himself  divulged,  the  land  believed. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  sEneid,  vh.  147. 

Land.  v.  a.     Set  on  shore. 

The  legions,  now  in  Gallia,  sooner  landed 
In  our  not  fearing  Britain. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  u.  4. 
Another  Typliis  shall  new  seas  explore. 
Another  Argo  land  the  chiefs  upon  th'  Iberian  shore. 

Dryden. 

He  who  rules  the  raging  wind, 
To  thee,  O  sacred  ship,  be  kind  .  . . 
As  thou  to  whom  the  Muse  commends 
The  best  of  poets  and  of  friends, 
Dost  thy  committed  pledge  restore, 
And  land  him  safely  on  the  shore. 

Id.,  Translation  from  Horace,  b.i.  ode  iii. 

Land.  v.  n.     Come  to  shore. 

Let  him  land, 
And  solemnly  see  him  set  on  to  London. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  v.  chorus. 
Land  ye  not,  none  of  you,  and  provide  to  be  gone 
from  this  coast  within  sixteen  days. — Bacon,  New 
Atlantis. 

I  land,  with  luckless  omens ;  then  adore 
Their  gods. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  iii.  25. 

Xianddamn.  v.  a.  See  extracts,  and  Lant, 
with  which  it  is  probably  connected. 

You  are  abused,  and  by  some  putter  on, 
That  will   be   damn'd   for'tj   would  I  knew  the 

villain, 
I  would  land-damn  him. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  1. 
Probably  land-damn  was  a  coarse  expression  in 
the  cant  strain,  formerly  in  common  use,  but  since 
laid  aside  and  forgotten,  which  meant  the  taking 
away  a  man's  life.  For  land  or  lant  is  an  old  word 
for  urine,  and  to  stop  the  common  passages  and 
functions  of  nature  is  to  kill. — Sir  T.  Hanmer. 

The  preceding  example  is  a  very  doubtful  one  of 
this  sense  of  land;  and  the  passage,  in  which  it  oc- 
curs has  perplexed  all  the  commentators  on  the 
poet.  Land  or  lant  is,  however,  in  this  sense,  used 
in  Lancashire. — Todd. 

Landau,  s.  [German  direct.]  Kind  of  coach 
or  cnrriage,  of  which  the  top  may  be  opened 
and  thrown  back. 

Landaulet.  s.  [Fr.  and  German.]  Kind  of 
Landau  so  called. 

I  am  glad  to  find  you  so  well  to  do  in  the  world, 
with  your  fine  landaulet  which  I  saw  in  the  yard. — 
Opie,  Temper. 

Laadcrab.  s.  Crustaceous  animal,  in  many 
respects  like  a  common  crab,  but  capable 
of  living  a  long  time  out  of  water,  and 
making  excursions  by  land,  of  the  genus 
Gecarcinus  (Gr.  yi)  =  land;  Kap/ciVof  =  crab, 
the  two  words  translating  each  other). 

The  land-crabs  have  their  branchiae  always  sup- 
ported by  water  through  special  modifications  of 
the  apertures  of  the  branchial  cavities,  which  enable 
them  the  better  to  retain  fluid,  and  also  by  nu- 
merous folds  or  by  a  spongy  structure  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  respiratory  cavity  by  which  the 
quantity  of  the  contained  fluid  may  be  augmented. 
The  moisture  contained  in  the  branchial  chambers 
of  the  land-crabs  and  tree-crabs  is  doubtless  much 
more  highly  aerated  than  the  water  which  bathes 
the  branchiae  of  the  strictly  aquatic  species,  and 
thus  may  explain  the  fact  tliat  the  Crustacea  which 
habitually  live  out  of  water  are  drowned  by  being 
long  immersed  in  that  fluid. — Owen,  Lectures  on 
Comparative  Anatomy,  lect.  xv. 

Landed,  adj.  [see  Gifted.]  Having  a  for- 
tune, not  in  money  but  in  land ;  having  a 
real  estate. 

A  landless  knight  makes  thee  a  landed  squire. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  i.  1. 

Cromwell's  officers,  who  were  for  levelling  lands 
while  they  had  none,  when  they  grew  landed  fell  to 
crying  up  magna  eharta.— Sir  W.  Temple. 

A  house  of  commons  must  consist,  for  the  most 
part,  of  landed  men.— Add/son,  Freeholder. 

Thus  in  every  way  the  all  absorbing  church  was 
still  fathering  in  wealth,  encircling  new  lands  within 
her  hallowed  pale,  the  one  steady  merchant  who  in 
this  vast  traffic  and  sale  of  personal  and  of  landed 
property  never  made  a  losing  venture,  but  went  on 
accumulating  and  still  accumulating,  and  for  the 
most  part  withdrawing  the  largest  portion  of  the 
land  in  every  kingdom  into  a  separate  estate,  which 
claimed  exemption  from  all  burthens  of  the  realm, 
until  the  realm  was  compelled  into  measures,  vio- 
lent often  and  iniquitous  in  their  mode,  but  still 
inevitable.— Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity, 
b.  vii.  ch.  vi. 

Landfall,  s. 

I.  Sudden  translation  of  property  in  land  by 
the  death  of  a  rich  man. 
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2.  In  Navigation.      First    land    discoverec 

after  a  sea-voyage. 
Landflood.  s.  Inundation,  or  flood,  causec 
by  the  sudden  spread  of  water  from  a 
rainfall,  rather  than  by  the  overflow  of  any 
natural  or  ordinary  water-course. 

Apprehensions  of  the  affections  of  Kent,  and  al 
other  places,  looked  like  a  landjlood,  that  might  rol 
they  knew  not  how  far.— Lord  Clarendon,  History 
of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

landgrave,  s.  [German  direct.]    See  Mar- 
grave. 

They  had  seen,  from  a  quarrel  which  had  broken 
out  between  the  archbishop  of  Mentz  and  the 
landgrave  of  Thuringia,  the  absolute  necessity  of  a 
king  to  maintain  in  Frederick's  absence  the  peace 
of  the  empire. — Milman,  History  of  Latin  Chris- 
tianity, b.  x.  ch.  i. 

landgravine,  s.    Female  landgrave. 

Landholder,  s.     One  who  holds  lands. 

Money,  as  necessary  to  trade,  may  be  considered 
as  in  his  hands  that  pays  the  labourer  and  land- 
holder; and  if  this  man  want  money,  the  manufac- 
ture is  not  made,  and  so  the  trade  is  lost. — Locke. 

landing,  s. 

1.  Act  of  coming  on,  or  bringing  anything 
to,  shore. 

Agricola  . . .  sent  his  navy  to  hover  on  the  coast, 
and  with  sundry  and  uncertain  landings  to  divert 
and  disunite  the  Britons. — Milton,  History  of  Eng- 
land, b.  ii. 

2.  Top  of  stairs. 

There  is  a  staircase  that  strangers  are  generally 
carried  to  see,  where  the  easiness  of  the  ascent,  the 
disposition  of  the  lights,  and  the  convenient  land- 
ing, are  admirably  well  contrived.— Addison,  Tra- 
vels in  Italy. 

Landing-net,  s.  Net  used  by  anglers  for 
landing  such  fish  as  can  be  drawn  towards 
the  bank  by  the  rod  and  line,  but  not  safely 
lifted  out  of  the  water. 

What  a  man  can  want  with  so  many  gig-whips  I 
never  can  conceive,  i^'hese,  and  fishing-rods,  and 
landing-nets,  and  spurs,  and  boot-trees,  and  balls 
for  horses,  and  surgical  instruments  for  the  same 
.  .  .  and  a  backgammon-board,  form  the  major's 
library.— Thackeray,  Hook  of  Snobs,  ch.  xxvi. 

Landing-place,  s.     Place  for  landing. 

1.  In  Navigation.  On  dryland:  (as  opposed 
to  water). 

By  midnight  the  three  frigates  .  .  .  approached 
within  three  miles  of  the  place;  but,  owing  to  a 
strong  gale  of  wind  in  the  offing,-and  a  strong  cur- 
rout  against  them  inshore,  they  were  not  able  to  get 
within  a  mile  of  the  landing-place  before  day-break. 
. . .  The  frigates  landed  their  ruen.—Southey,  Life  of 
Nelson,  ch.  iv. 

They  thought  that  they  should  attack  the  king 
With  more  advantage  on  the  Middlesex  than  on  the 
Surrey  bank,  and  when  he  was  returning  than  when 
he  was  going. . . .  The  place  was  to  be  a  narrow  and 
winding  lane  leading  from  the  landing-place  on  the 
north  of  the  river  to  Turnham  Green.  The  spot  may 
still  be  easily  found.  The  ground  has  since  been 
drained  by  trenches.  But  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury it  was  a  quagmire,  through  which  the  royal 
coach  was  with  difficulty  tugged  at  a  foot's  pace. — 
Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  xxi. 

2.  In  Building.     Small  terrace  or  platform  : 
(often  in  a  staircase,  as  opposed  to  the 
stairs). 

Let  the  stairs  to  the  upper  rooms  be  upon  a  fair, 
open  newel,  and  a  fair  landing-place  at  the  top. — 
Jiaann. 

The  landing-plac*  is  the  uppermost  step  of  a  pair 
of  stairs,  viz.  the  floor  of  the  room  you  ascend  upon. 
— Moxon,  Mechanical  Exercises. 

3.  Resting-place. 

What  the  Romans  called  vestibulum  was  no  part 
of  the  house,  but  the  court  and  landing-place  be- 
tween it  and   the   street.  —  Arbuthnot,  Tables  of 
ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures. 
Landjobber.  s.      One  who   buys  and   sells 
lands  for  other  men ;  one  who  buys  land  to 
sell  it  again,  rather  than  as  a  permanent 
investment. 

If  your  master  be  a  minister  of  state,  let  him  be 
at  home  to  none  but  land-jobbers,  or  inventors  of 
new  funds.— Swift. 

Landlady,  s.     Female  landlord. 


Woman  who  has  tenants  holding  from  her. 
Mistress  of  an  inn. 

If  a  soldier  drinks  his  pint,  and  offers  payment  in 
Wood'i  halfpence,  the  landlady  may  be  under  some 
dilliculty.— Swift. 


Landless,  adj. 
fortune. 


Without  property  j  without 
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Young  Fortinbras 

Hath  in  the  skirts  of  Norway,  here  and  there 
Shark'd  up  a  list  of  landless  resolutes. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  1 

Landlocked,  part.  pr.  Shut  in  or  enclosed 
by  land. 

The  haven  before  the  town  is  land-lnckt.—Sir  T 
Herbert,  Relation  of  some  Years'  Travels  int< 
Africa  and  the  Great  Asia,  p.  100. 

There  are  few  natural  parts  better  landlocked,  anc 
closed  on  all  sides,  than  this  seems  to  have  been. — 
Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

Landloper,  s.  Landman  ;  term  of  reproach 
used  by  seamen  of  those  who  pass  their 
lives  on  shore  ;  Landlubber. 

Such  travellers  as  these  may  be  termed  land- 
lopers, as  the  Dutchman  saith,  rather  than  tra- 
vellers.— Howell,  Instructions  for  foreign  Travel 
p.  187:  1642. 

Landlord,  s. 

1.  One  who  owns  land  or  houses,  and  has 
tenants  under  him. 

This  regard  shall  be  had,  that  in  no  place,  under 
any  landlord,  there  shall  be  many  of  them  placed 
together,  but  dispersed.— Spenser,  View  of  the  State 
of  Ireland. 

It  is  a  generous  pleasure  in  a  landlord,  to  love  to 
see  all  his  tenants  look  fat,  sleek,  and  contented.— 
Ricliardson,  Clarissa. 

2.  Master  of  an  inn. 

Upon  our  arrival  at  the  inn,  my  companion 
fetched  out  the  jolly  landlord,  who  knew  him  by 
his  whistle. — Addition. 

Landlordry.  s.     State  of  a  landlord. 
Pilfering  slips  of  petty  landlordry. 

Bishop  Hall,  Satires,  v.  i. 
Landlubber,  s.     See  Lubber. 
Landman.  s.     One  who  lives  or  serves  on 
land;  countryman:  (Landsman,  perhaps, 
the  commoner  term). 

If  to-morrow 

Our  navy  thrive,  I  have  an  absolute  hope 
Our  landmen  will  stand  up. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  3. 
The  ships  being  so  filled  with  landmen,  there  was 
a  great  want  of  water. — Bishop  Burnet,  History  of 
his  own  Time,  an.  1708. 

It  often  astonishes  a  landman  to  observe  with 
what  precision  a  sailor  can  distinguish,  in  the  offing, 
not  only  the  appearance  of  a  ship,  which  is  alto- 
gether invisible  to  the  landman,  but  the  number  of 
her  masts,  the  direction  of  her  course,  and  the  rate 
of  her  sailing.— .4.  Smith,  On  the  External  Senses. 
Landmark,  s. 

\.  Anything  set  up  to  preserve  the  boundaries 
of  lands. 

I'  the  midst,  an  altar,  as  the  land-mark,  stood, 
Rustick,  of  grassy  sod. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  432. 
Then  land-marks  limited  to  each  his  right : 
For  all  before  was  common  as  the  light,       Dryden, 

2.  In  Navigation.  Mark  on  shore  for  steer- 
ing by.  Figuratively. 

The  land-marks  by  which  places  in  the  church 
had  been  known,  were  removed. — Lord  Clarendon, 
History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Though  they  are  not  self-evident  principles,  yet  if 
they  have  been  made  out  from  them  by  a  wary  and 
unquestionable  deduction,  they  may  serve  as  'land- 
marks, to  shew  what  lies  in  the  direct  way  of  truth, 
or  is  quite  besides  it.— Locke. 

Landrail,  s.  Native  grallatorial  bird  so 
called,  of  the  family  Rallidae  ;  corncrake. 

But  how  shall  I  forget  the  solemn  splendour  of  a 
second  course,  which  was  served  up  in  great  state 


by  Stripes  in  a  silver  dish  and  cover,  a  napkin  twisted 
round  his  dirty  thumbs,  and  consisted  of  a  land- 
rail not  much  bigger  than  a  corpulent  sparrow.— 
T!iackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  xxvii. 

The  landrail  is  a  summer  visitor  to  this  country, 
generally  making  its  appearance  in  the  southern 
counties  during  the  last  ten  days  of  April;  but  in 
Yorkshire,  and  still  farther  north,  as  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Selby  and  others,  it  is  seldom  observed  or  heard 
till  the  second  week  in  May. ...  Its  presence  is  in- 
dicated by  its  creaking  note  ;  and  hence  one  of  its 
names,  that  of  Corn  Crake  or  Corn  Creak.— Yarrell, 
British  Birds. 

Landscape,  s.      [German,  landschaft,  from 
the  root  of  Shape.] 
Region  ;  prospect  of  a  country. 

Straight  mine  eyes  hath  caught  new  pleasures, 
"Whilst  the  landskip  round  it  measures. 

Milton,  L' Allegro,  G9. 

We  are  like  men  entertained  with  the  view  of  a 
p,pacious  landscape,  where  the  eye  passes  over  one 
pleasing  prospect  into  another.— Addison. 

2.  Picture  representing  an  extent  of  space, 
with  the  various  objects  in  it. 
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The  Jews  indeed  saw  Christ  presented  in  a  land- 
scept,  and  beheld  him  through  the  perspective  of 
faith.— Fuller,  Sermon  of  Reformation,  p.  8 :  Oxford, 
1643. 

As  good  a  poet  as  you  are,  you  cannot  make  finer 
landscapes  than  those  about  the  king's  house.— Ad- 
dison. 

Oft  in  her  glass  the  musing  shepherd  spies 
The  watery  landscape  of  the  pendant  woods, 
And  absent  trees,  that  tremble  in  the  floods.  Pope. 

The  Seasons  of  Thomson  have  been  very  instru- 
mental in  diffusing  a  general  taste  for  the  beauties 
of  nature  and  landscape.— T.  Warton,  Essay  on  the 
Writings  and  Genius  of  Pope. 

Landscape,  v.  a.     Represent  in  landscape. 
Hare. 

As  weary  traveller  that  climbs  a  hill, 
Looks  back,  sits  down,  and  oft,  if  hand  have  skill, 
Landskips  the  vales  with  pencil ;  placing  here 
Meadow,  there  arable,  &c. 

Archdeacon  Holy  day,  Service  of  the  World, 
r  pref.:  1661- 

Landslip,  s.    Displacement  of  land :  (gene- 
rally from  water  underneath). 
And  wasn't  it  a  sight  to  see, 

When,  ere  his  song  was  ended, 
Like  some  great  landslip,  tree  by  tree, 

The  country-side  descended ; 
And  shepherds  from  the  mountain-eaves 

Look'd  down,  half-pleas'd,  half-frighten'd, 
As  dash'd  about  the  drunken  leaves 
The  random  sunshine  lighten'd ! 

Tennyson,  Amphion. 

Landstreight.  *.     Narrow  passage,  or  slip 
of  land. 

A  city  . . .  seated  upon  seven  hills,  at  or  near  unto 
the  sea ;  indeed  in  a  foreland  or  landstreight,  where 
two  seas  meet. — Bishop  Mountagu,  Appeal  to  Ccesar, 
p.  158:  1625. 

Landtax.  s.  Tax  laid  upon  land  and  houses. 

If  mortgages  were  registered,  land-taxes  might 
reach  the  lender  to  pay  his  proportion. — Locke. 

Landwalter.  s.    Officer  of  the  customs,  who 
is  to  watch  what  goods  are  landed. 

Give  a  guinea  to  a  knavish  land-waiter,  and  he 
shall  connive  at  the  merchant  for  cheating  the  queen 
of  a  hundred.— Swift,  Examiner. 

Landward,  adv.     Towards  the  land. 

They  are  invincible  by  reason  of  the  overpowering 
mountains  that  back  the  one,  and  slender  fortifica- 
tion of  the  other  to  landward.— G.  Sandys,  Travels. 

Landwind.   s.     Gale  or  wind  from  the  land. 

A  sudden  stiff  land-wind  in  that  self  hour 
To  seaward  forced  this  bird.     Donne,  Poems,  p.  304. 

Liindworker.  s.    One  who  tills  the  ground. 

The  latter  state,  that  of  the  land-worker,  is  repre- 
sented as  under  a  curse,  and  is  made  the  punish- 
ment of  his;  disobeying  a  positive  command. — Pow- 
nail,  On  Antiquities,  p.  140. 

Lane.  s.   [A.S.  lana.] 

Narrow  way  between  hedges. 

All  flying 

Through  a  straight  lane,  the  enemy  full-hearted 
Struck  down  some  mortally. 

Shakespear,  Cs/mbeline,  v.  3. 
I  know  each  lane,  and  every  alley  green, 
Dingle  or  bushy  dell,  of  this  wild  wood, 
And  every  bosky  bourn.  Milton,  Comus,  311. 

Through  a  close  lane  as  I  pursued  my  journey. 

Otway,  The  Orphan. 

A  pack-horse  is  driven  constantly  in  a  narrow 
lane  and  dirty  road.— Locke. 

2.  Narrow  street;  alley. 

There  is  no  street,  not  many  lanes,  where  there 
does  not  live  one  that  has  relation  to  the  church. — 
Bishop  Sprat,  Sermons. 

3.  Passage  between  men  standing  on  each 
side. 

The  earl's  servants  stood  ranged  on  both  sides, 
and  made  the  king  a  lane. — Bacon,  History  of  the 
Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

Langrel-shot     (also    Langridge-sbot).     s. 
[  ?  ]    Kind  of  chain-shot. 

Langrel,  or  langrage  (mitraille,  French)  [is]  a 
particular  kind  of  shot,  formed  of  bolts,  nails,  bars, 
or  other  pieces  of  iron  tied  together,  and  forming  a 
sort  of  cylinder,  which  corresponds  with  the  bore  of 
the  cannon,  from  which  it  is  discharged,  in  order  to 
wound  or  carry  away  the  masts,  or  tear  the  sails  and 
rigging  of  the  adversary,  so  as  to  disable  him  from 
flight  or  pursuit.  It  is  seldom  used  but  by  priva- 
teers and  merchantmen. — Falconer,  Nautical  Dic- 
tionary :  Burney's  ed. 

Meanwhile  Nelson  received  a  severe  wound  on  the 
head  from  a  piece  of  langridge-shot. — Southey,  Life 
of  Nelson,  p.  283:  ed.  1828. 

Langteraloo.  s.    Game  at  cards ;  lant.    See 
Loo. 

An  old  ninepence  bent  both  ways  by  Lilly  the 
almanack-maker  for  luck  at  langteralvo.— Taller, 
no.  245. 
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Language. 

guage.] 
1.  Human  speech. 


LANG 

[Lat.  lingua  =  tongue,  lan- 


We  may  define  language,  if  we  consider  it  more    2.  Dull ;  heartless 


LANG 

No  space  can  be  assigned  so  vast,  but  still  a  larger 
may  be  imagined ;  no  motion  so  swift  or  languid, 
but  a  greater  velocity  or  slowness  may  still  bo  con- 
ceived.— Bentley. 


materially,  to  be  letters,  forming  and  producing 
words  and  sentences ;  but  if  we  consider  it  accord- 
ing  to  the  design  thereof,  then  language   is  apt 
signs  for  communication  of  thoughts. — Holder^ 
2.  Tongue  of  one  nation  as  distinguished 
from  that  of  another. 

O !  good  my  lord,  no  Latin ; 
I  am  not  such  a  truant  since  my  coming. 
As  not  to  know  the  language  I  have  liv'd  in. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.l. 

He  not  from  Rome  alone,  but  Greece, 
Like  Jason,  brought  the  golden  fleece ; 
To  him  that  language,  though  to  none 
Of  th'  others,  as  his  own  was  known. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  On  Mr.  Abraham  Cowley. 

With  this  hope,  however,  academies  have  been  in- 
stituted, to  guard  the  avenues  of  their  languages, 
to  retain  fugitives,  and  repulse  intruders ;  but  their 
vigilance  and  activity  have  hitherto  been  vain; 
sounds  are  too  volatile  and  subtile  for  legal  re- 
straints ;  to  enchain  syllables,  and  to  lash  the  wind, 
are  equally  the  undertakings  of  pride,  unwilling  to 
measure  its  desires  by  its  strength.  The  French 
language  has  visibly  changed  under  the  inspection 
of  the  Academy;  the  stile  of  Amelot's  translation  of 
father  Paul  is  observed  by  Le  Courayer  to  be  un 
peu  passe ;  and  no  Italian  will  maintain,  that  the 


I'll  hasten  to  my  troops, 
And  fire  their  languid  souls  with  Cato's  virtue. 

Addison,  Caw. 


Languidly,   adv.    In    a    languid    manner; 

weakly ;  feebly. 

The  menstruum  work'd  as  languidly  upon  the 

coral,  as  it  did  before.— Boyle. 
Languidness.    s.     Attribute   suggested    by 

Languid;  weakness;  feebleness;  want  of 

strength. 

Many  sick,  and  keep  up ;  colds  without  coughing 
or  running  at  the  nose;   only  a  languidness  and    2.   Dully  , 
faintness.— Life  of  A.  Wood,  an.  167S,  p.  273. 


LANK 

Languishing,  verbal  abs.     Feebleness;  loss 
of  strength. 

There  is  a  remedy  approval,  set  down 
To  cure  the  desperate  languishings,  whereof 
The  king  is  render'd  lost. 

Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  i.  3. 
What  can  we  expect,  but  that  her  languishings 
should  end  in  death  ?  —  Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of 
Christian  Piety. 
Languishingly.     adv.       In    a     languishing 

manner. 
1.  Weakly;  feebly;  with  feeble  softness. 

Leave*  such  to  tune  their  own  dull  rhimes,  and 

know 
What's  roundly  smooth,  or  languisliinrjly  slow. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  pt.  ii. 


languish,  v.  n.  [Fr.  languir,  pres.  part,  lan- 
guissant ;  Lat.  languesco  =  begin  to,  have  a 
tendency  to,  languish,  fade,  or  flag;  lanyueo 
=  languish  ;  lunguidus  =  languid.] 
1.  Grow  feeble;  pine  away  ;  lose  strength. 

We  and  our  fathers  do  languish  of  such  diseases. 
— 2  Esdras,  viii.  31. 

Let  her  languish 
A  drop  of  blood  a  day ;  and,  being  aged, 


Die  of  this  folly. 


Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  i.  2. 


wi     maini,  .  »:,,.,,„* 

diction  of  any  modern  writer  is  not  perceptibly  :  2.   Be  no  longer  Vigorous  m  motion  ,    not 
different  from  that  of  Boccace,  Machiavel,  or  Caro.  [       vivid  in  appearance. 
Total  and  sudden  transformations  of  a  language  M  ,  ,    «-  or,,r 

seldom  happen ;  conquests  and  migrations  are  now  j  3.   Sink   or  pine   under    S01TOW,   Ol    any 
very  rare:   but  there  are  other  causes  of  change, 
which,  though  slow  in  their  operation,  and  invisible 
in  their  progress,  are  perhaps  as  much  superiour  to 
human  resistance  as  the  revolutions  of  the  sky  or 


ntumescence  of  the  tide.— Johnson,  Preface  to  the 
Dictionary. 

The  science  of  grammar  affords  another  instance  of 
the  existence  of  special  laws  in  the  formation  of  sys- 
tems. Some  languages  have  more  elasticity  than 
others,  and  greater  capabilities ;  and  the  difficulty 
of  explaining  the  fact  does  not  lead  us  to  doubt  it. 
There  are  languages,  for  instance,  which  have  a  capa- 
city for  compound  words,  which,  we  cannot  tell  why, 
is  in  matter  of  fact  denied  to  others.  We  feel  the  pre- 
sence of  a  certain  character  or  genius  in  each,  which 
determines  its  path  and  its  range ;  and  to  discover 
and  enter  into  it  is  one  part  of  refined  scholarship. 
And  when  particular  writers,  in  consequence  per- 
haps of  some  theory,  tax  a  language  beyond  its 
powers,  the  failure  is  conspicuous. — J.  H.  Newman, 
Essay  on  the  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine, 
oh.  i.  sec.  iii. 

3.  Style ;  manner  of  expression. 

Though  his  language  should  not  be  refin'd, 
It  must  not  be  obscure  and  impudent. 

Lord  Roscommon. 

Others  for  language  all  their  care  express, 
And  value  books,  as  women  men,  for  dress ; 
Their  praise  is  still— The  style  is  excellent ; 
The  sense  they  humbly  take  upon  content. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  pt.  ii. 

4.  Nation  distinguished,  by  their  language. 

To  you  it  is  commanded,  O  people,  nations,  and 
languages,  that  at  what  time  ye  hear  the  souncl  of 
the  cornet ...  ye  fall  down  and  \vorship  the  golden 
image  that  Nebuchadnezzar  the  king  hath  set  up. — 
Daniel,  iii.  4, 5. 

Language,  v.  a.  Give  language  to ;  express. 
Obsolete. 

A  new  dispute  there  lately  rose 
Betwixt  the  Greeks  and  Latines,  whose 
Temples  should  be  bound  with  glory 
In  best  languaging  this  story. 

Lovelace.  Lucasta,  p.  82. 

Language-master,    s.     One  whose  profes- 
sion is  to  teach  languages. 

The  third  is  a  sort  of  language-master,  who  is  to 

instruct  them  in  the  style  proper  for  a  minister.— 

Spectator. 

Languaged 

1.  Endowed   with,   or   knowing,   language; 
using  language  properly  or  gracefully. 

Not  eloquent,  nor  well-languaged  [indisertus]. 

Barret,  in  v.  Eloquent. 
They  are  the  only  knowing  men  in  Europe, 
The  only  languaged  men  of  all  the  world. 

B.  Jonson.  Volpone. 

2.  As  the  second  dement  in  a  compound,  or 
as  two  words :  (in  the  extract  it  translates 
Polygot). 

He  wand'ring  long  a  wider  circle  made, 
And  many  languaged  nations  has  survey'd.      Pope, 
Languid,  adj.     [see  Languish,  v.  n.~] 
1.  Faint;  weak;  feeble. 

Whatever  renders  the  motion  of  the  blood  lan- 
guid, disposeth  to  an  acid  acrimony  what  accele- 
rates the  motion  of  the  blood,  disposeth  to  an  alka- 
line acrimony.— Arbuthnot. 


passion. 

I  have  been  talking  with  a  suitor  here, 
A  man  that  languishes  in  your  displeasure. 

Shakespeur.  Othello,  in. 3. 
I  was  about  fifteen  when  1  took  the  liberty  to 
chuse  for  myself,  and  have  ever  since  lunguished. 
under  the  displeasure  of  an  inexorable  father.— Ad- 
dison,  Spectator. 
4.  Look  with  softness  or  tenderness. 

What  poems  think  you  soft,  and  to  be  read 
With  languishing  regards,  and  bunding  head? 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Persius,  \.  107. 

Languish,    v.  a.     Make    feeble;    cause    to 
droop ;  depress  ;  wear  out. 

What  man  who  knows 

What  woman  is,  yea,  what  she  cannot  choose 
But  must  be,  will  his  free  hours  languish  out 
For  assur'd  bondage  ?      Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  \.  7. 
That  he  might  satisfv,  or  languish,  that  burning 
flame.— Florio,  Translation  of  Montaigne,  p.  4<J5 : 
1613. 
Languish,  s. 

1.  Act  or  state  of  pining. 

One  desperate  grief  cures  with  another's  languish. 
Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  2. 

2.  Soft  appearance. 

And  the  blue  languish  of  soft  Allia's  eye.       Pope. 

Then  forth  he  walks, 

Beneath  the  trembling  languish  of  her  beam, 
With  soften'd  soul.  Thomson,  Seasons,  Spring. 

Languished,  part.  adj.     Sunken  in  languor. 

Rare. 

Cyllenius  spies 

How  leaden  sleep  had  seal'd  up  all  his  eyes ; 
Then,  silent,  with  his  magick  rod  he  strokes 
Their  languish'd  lights,  which  sounder  sleep  pro- 
vokes. Sandys, 
Translation  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  b.  1. 
Ilis  words  their  drooping  cheer 
Enlighten'd,  and  their  languish'd  hope  revived. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  495. 
Like  a  neglected  rose, 
It  withers  on  the  stalk  with  languish'd  head. 

Id.,  Comus,  743. 

The  languish'd  mother's  womb 
Was  not  long  a  living  tomb.         Id.,  Epitaph  on  the 
Marchioness  of  Winchester,  33. 
The  troops  with  hate  inspir'd. 
Their  darts  and  clamour  at  a  distance  drive, 
And  only  keep  the  languish'd  war  alive.       Dryden. 
Languisher.    s.      One    who  pines  or  lan- 
guishes. 

These  unhappy  languislifrs  in  obscurity  should  be 

furnished  with  such  accounts  of  the  employment! 

of  people  of  the  world,  as  may  engage  them  in 

their  several  remote  corners  to  a  laudable  imitation. 

— Mrs.  E.  Carter-,  in  the  Rambler,  no.  100. 

Languishing,  part.  adj.     Showing  languor. 

It  is  an  overture  of  health  acceptable  to  sick  and 

languishing   persons.  —  Barrow,  Sermons,  m.  43. 

Almost  portentous  face  of  scoundrelism;  a  fat, 
'     '  '      face  ;    dew-lapped,   flat-nosed, 


snub,   abominable 


Kreasy.  full  of  greediness,  sensuality,  oxlike  ob 
iiacy  |  a  forehead  impudent,  refusing  to  be  asbaiin 


oxlike  obsti- 
ed; 


Cagliostro. 


Alas!  my  Dorus,  thou  seest  how  long  and  Ian- 
guishingly  the  weeks  are  past  over  since  our  last 
talking.— Sir  P:  Sidney. 
3.  With  soft  appearance. 

Not  Titian's  pencil  ere  could  so  array, 
So  fleece  with  clouds  the  pure  ethereal  space ; 
Ne  could  it  e'er  such  melting  forms  display, 
As  loose  on  flowery  beds  all  languishingly  lay. 

Thomson,  Castle  of  Indolence,  canto  i. 

Languishnaent.  s. 

1.  State  of  pining. 

By  that  count,  which  lovers'  books  invent, 
The  sphere  of  Cupid  forty  years  contains ; 
Which  i  have  wasted  in  long  languishment, 
That  seem'd  the  longer  for  my  greater  pains. 

Spenser. 

2.  Softness  of  mien. 

Humility  it  expresses,  by  the  stooping  or  bending 
of  the  head ;  iMiguishment,  when  we  hang  it  on  one 
side.— Dryden. 

Languishness.  s.     State  of  languor.    Hare, 
barbarous. 

Languishness  should  be  auoided  and  put  from  the 
body. —  Vives,  Instruction  of  a  Christian   Woman, 
eh.  v.  (Rich.) 
Languor,  s. 

1.  Faintness;  wearisomeness. 

Well  hoped  I,  and  fair  beginnings  had, 
That  he  my  captive  languor  should  redeem. 

Spenser. 

For  these,  these  tribunes,  in  the  dust  I  write 
My  heart's  deep  languor,  and  my  soul's  sad  tears. 

Sltakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  iii.  1. 

2.  Listlessness ;  inattention. 

Academical  disputation  gives  vigour  and  briskness 
to  the  ruind  thus  exercised,  and  relievos  the  languor 
of  private  study  and  meditation. —  Watts,  Improve- 
ment of  the  Mind, 

3.  Softness  ;  laxity. 

To  isles  of  fragrance,  lily-silyer'd  vales 
Diffusing  languor  in  the  panting  gales. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  303. 

4.  In  Medicine.     See  extract. 

Languor  and  lassitude  signifies  a  faintness,  which 
may  arise  from  want  or  decay  of  spirits,  through  in- 
digestion, or  too  much  exercise ;  or  from  an  addi- 
tional weight  of  fluids,  from  a  diminution  of  secretion 
by  the  common  discharges.— Quincy. 

Languorous,    adj.      Tedious  ;    melancholy. 
Obsolete. 

Dear  lady,  how  shall  I  declare  thy  case, 
Whom  late  I  left  in  languorous  constraint  ? 

Spenser. 
Langure.  v.  n.     Languish.     Obsolete. 

Languering  in  care,  sorrow,  or  thought. — Huloet. 

Lanince.  a.  [Lat.  lana  =  wool  +facio  =  make.] 
Making  of  wool ;  woollen  manufacture. 

The  moth  brei'deth  upon  cloth  and  other  laniftces, 
especially  if  they  be  laid  up  dankish  and  wet. — 
Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Lank.  adj.    [Provincial  German,  lunc/te.'] 
1.  Loose;  not  filled  up;  not  stiffened  out; 
not  fat ;  not  plump ;  slender. 

The  commons  hast  thou  rack'd  ;  the  clergy's  bags 
Are  lank  and  lean  with  thy  extortions. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  i.  3. 

We  letdown  into  the  receiver  a  great  bladder  well 

tied  at  the  neck,  but  very  lank,  as  not  containing 

above  a  pint  of  air,  but  capable  of  containing  ten 

times  as  much. — Boyle. 

Now,  now  my  bearded  harvest  gilds  the  plain  ; 
Thus  dreams  the  wretch  and  vainly  thus  dreams  on, 
Till  his  lank  purse  declares  his  money  gone. 

Dryden. 

Moist  earth  produces  corn  and  grass,  but  both 
Too  rank  and  too  luxuriant  in  their  growth. 
Let  not  my  land^so  lar;;e  a  promise  boast, 
Lest  the  lank,  ears  in  length  of  stem  be  lost. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  ii.  3.'!9. 
Meagre  and  lank  with  fasting  grown, 
And  nothing  left  but  skin  and  bone; 
Tliey  just  keep  lift-  and  soul  together.  Swift. 
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2.  ?  Drooping ;  ?  dishevelled. 

He  piteous  of  her  woes,  rear'd  her  lank  head1, 
And  gave  her  to  his  daughters  to  imbathe 
In  nectar'd  lavers  strew'd  with  asphodil. 

Milton,  Comus,  836. 

lank.  v.  n.    Become  lank  ;  fall  away. 

All  this 

Was  borne  so  like  a  soldier,  that  thy  cheek 
So  much  as  lank'd  not. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  4. 

lankly,  adv.    In  a  lank  manner ;  loosely  ; 
thinly. 

When  forty  winters  more 
Have  furrow'd  deep  my  pallid  brow ; 
When  from  my  h»ad.  a  scanty  store, 
Lankly  the  wither'd  tresses  flow. 

Sir  J.  Hill,  Song. 

lankness.  s.    Attribute  suggested  by  Lank; 
want  of  plumpness. 

Thou  shalt  eat,  but  thou  shalt  not  thrive  with  it  : 
there  shall  be  a  kind  of  lankness  and  depression 
within  thy  belly  for  very  famine.— Stokes,  On  the 
Prophets,'-p.  32!>:  1659. 

lanky,  adj.     Tall  and  thin. 

Peacock's  feathers  are  stuck  in  the  tails  of  most 
families.    Scarce  one  of  us  domestic  birds  but  imi- 
tates the  Ittnkn  pavonine  strut  and  shrill  genteel 
scream. — Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.xx. 
lanner.  s.  [N.Fr.  lanierJ]    Species  of  hawk. 
'Tis  well  if  among  them  you  can  clearly  make  out 
a  lanner,  a  sparrow-hawk,  and  a  kestril. — Sir  T. 
Browne,  Miscellanies,  p.  118. 

Here  are  .  .  .  sundry  other  birds ;  as  goshawks, 
lannars,  hobbies.— Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of  some 
Years'  Travels  into  Africa  and  tlie  Great  Asia, 
p.  383. 

The  Innner  is  a  hawk  common  in  all  countries, 
especially  in  France ;  she  is  lesser  than  the  falcon- 
gentle.  'You  may  know  the  lanners  by  these  three 
tokens  :  1.  They  are  blacker  hawks  than  any  other : 
2.  They  have  less  beaks  than  the  rest :  8.  and  lastly, 
they  are  less  armed  and  pounced  than  other  falcons. 
—  dentleman's  Recreation.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

The  lanner  and  the  lanneret  are  accounted  hard 
hawks,  and  the  very  hardest  of  any  that  are  in 
ordinary  or  in  common  use  at  this  present  time. — 
iMtham,  vol.  ii.  p.  9.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
lanneret.  s.     Little  hawk. 

Of  lanner,  eagle,  &c.  are  formed  lanneret,  eaglet. 
—Butler,  English  Grammar;  1633. 
lant.  s.     See  Loo. 
lant.  .<(.  [A.S.]     Urine.     Obsolete. 

Your  frequent  drinking  country  ale  with  lant  in 
it.—Glapthorne,  Wit  in  a  Constable:  1639. 
lant.  v.  a.     ?  Mix  or  wet  with  urine  :  (the 
extract,  however,  seems  to  point  out  some 
thick,  glairy,  adulterating  mixture  rather 
than  urine). 

They  found  the  ears  unguented  with  warm  water, 
well  lanted  with  a  viscous  ingredient. — Tlie  Spaniard, 
1719.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
lanted.  part.  adj.     Mixed  with  urine. 

My  hostess  takings  will  be  very  small, 
Although  her  lanted  ale  be  nere  so  strong. 

Marriage  Breaker :  1662.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
lantern,  s.     [Lat.  laterna,  lanterna.'] 

1.  Transparent  case  for  holding  a  light,  often 
made  of   horn,  whence  the   catachrestic 
spelling  lant-horn. 

God  shall  be  my  hope, 
My  stay,  my  guide,  my  lantern  to  my  feet. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  ii.  3. 
A  candle  Insteth  longer  in  a  lanthorn  than  at 
large.— Bacon. 

Our  ideas  succeed  one  another  in  our  minds;  not 
much  unlike  the  images  in  tiio  inside  of  a  lanthorn, 
turned  round  by  the  heat  of  a  candle.— Locke. 

2.  Lighthouse ;  light  hung  out  to  guide  ships. 

('aj)rpa,  where  the  lanthorn  fix'd  on  high, 
Shines  like  a  moon  through  the  benighted  sky, 
While  by  its  beams  the  wary  sailor  steers.  Addison. 

3.  In   Architecture.      Kind    of   little  dome 
raised  over  a  large  one,  or  over  the  roof 
of  the  building ;  sort  of  turret  full  of  win- 
dows, by  means  of  which  the  building  is 
illuminated. 

It  [the  saint's  boll!  was  usually  placed  where  it 
might  Vie  heard  farthest,  in  a  lantern  at  the  spring- 
ing of  a  steeple. —  T.  Warton,  History  of  tlie  Parish 
of  Kiddington,  p.  8. 

4.  In  Zoolnyy.     See  extract. 

The  digestive  apparatus  of  the  echinus  consists  of 
a  month  armed  with  teeth,  surrounded  by  a  mus- 
cular labial  membrane,  and  live  pairs  of  pinnate 
tuliular  tentacula,  of  an  oesophagus  and  stomach, 
and  of  an  intotine  suspended  by  a  mesentery  to  the 
interior  of  the  shell,  and  which,  after  performing 
one  or  two  circumgyrations,  terminates  by  a  dis- 
tinct outlet  opposite  to  the  mouth. .  .  .  The  teeth  are 
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five  in  number. . . .  Ten  additional  pieces  contribute 
to  form  this  apparatus, which  has  been  called  'Aris- 
totle's lantern.' — Owen,  Lectures  on  Comparative 
Anatomy,  lect.  x. 

Dark  lantern.  Lantern  capable  of  having  the 
light  concealed  by  turning  a  shield  or  valve. 

O  thievish  night, 

Why  should'st  thou,  but  for  some  felonious  end, 
I*  thy  dark  lantern  thus  close  up  the  stars, 
That  nature  hung  in  heav'n,  and  fill'd  their  lamps 
With  everlasting  oil  ?  Milton,  Comus,  195. 

Vice  is  like  a  dark  lanthorn,  which  turns  its  bright 
side  only  to  him  that  bears  it,  but  looks  black  and 
dismal  in  another's  hand. — Dr.  H.  More,  Govern- 
ment of  the  Tongue. 

lantern-jaws,  s.  Term  used  of  a  thin  vi- 
sage, such  as  if  a  candle  were  burning  in 
the  mouth,  might  transmit  the  light. 

Being  very  lucky  in  a  pair  of  long  lanthorn-jaws, 
he  wrung  his  face  into  a  hideous  grimace.— Addison, 
Spectator. 

lantnanium.  x.  [Gr.  \<n'0i'tr<,>  —  He  hid, 
keep  concealed.  The  -um  belongs  to  the 
technical  language  of  chemistry,  showing 
that  the  object  to  which  it  applies  belongs 
to  the  class  of  metals.]  Metal  so  called. 

The  oxyds  of  cerium,  thorium,  yttrium,  and 
lanthanium  enter  into  the  constitution  of  a  few 
rare  species. — Dana,  System  of  Mineralogy. 

lantify.  v.  a.     Moisten  with  lant  or  urine. 

A  goodly  piece  of  puff  paste, 
A  little  lantified  to  hold  the  gilding. 

A.  Wilson,  Inconstant  Lady,  ii.  2. 

(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Lanyard,  s.   [  ?  ]   In  Navigation.   Small  rope 
or  short  piece  of  cord,  fastened  to  several 
machines  in  a  ship,  and  serving  to  secure 
them  in  a  particular  place. 

Call  all  hands  to  clear  the  wreck, 
Quick  the  lanyards  cut  to  pieces. 

G.  A.  Stevens,  Tlie  Storm. 
lap.  s.     [A.S.  Iceppe.'} 

1.  Loose  part  of  a  garment,  which  may  be 
doubled  at  pleasure. 

If  a  joint  of  meat  falls  on  the  ground,  take  it  up 
gently,  wipe  it  with  the  lap  of  your  coat,  and  then 
put  it  into  the.  dish.— Sieift,  Advice  to  Servants, 
Directions  to  tlie  Footman. 

2.  Part  of  the  clothes  that  lies  over  the  knees 
of  a  person  seated. 

It  feeds  each  living  plant  with  liquid  sap, 
And  fills  with  flowers  fair  Flora's  painted  lap. 

Spenser. 
She  bids  you 

All  on  the  wanton  rushes  lay  you  down, 
And  rest  your  gentle  head  upon  her  lap, 
And  she  will  sing  the  song  that  pleaseth  you. 

Shakespear,  llenry  IV.  Part  I.  iii.  1. 
He  struggles  into  breath,  and  cries  for  aid  ; 
Then,  helpless,  in  his  mother's  lap  is  laid. 
He  creeps,  he  walks,  and  issuing  into  man, 
Grudges  their  life  from  whence  his  own  began. 

Dryden. 

He  denied  the  truth  of  the  Pope's  charges ;  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  conscience  of  the  Pope.  Gregory 
demanded  by  what  right  he  presumed  to  intrude 
into  that  awful  sanctuary.  '  Kings  and  princes  were 
humbly  to  repose  themselves  on  the  lap  of  priests  ; 
Christian  emperors  were  bound  to  submit  them- 
selves not  only  to  the  supreme  pontiff,  but  even  to 
other  bishops.' — Milman,  History  oj  Latin  Chris- 
tianity, b.  x.  ch.  iv. 
lap.  v.  a. 

1.  Wrap  or  twist  round  anything. 

He  hath  a  long  tail,  which,  as  he  descends  from  a 
tree,  he  laps  round  about  the  boughs  to  keep  him- 
self from  tailing. — Grew,  Museum. 

About  the  paper,  whose  two  halves  were  painted 
with  red  and  blue,  and  which  was  stiff  like  thin 
pasteboard,  I  lapped  several  times  a  slender  thread 
of  very  black  silk. — Sir  I.  Newton. 

2.  Involve  hv  anything. 

As  through  the  flowering  forest  rash  she  fled, 
In  her  rude  hairs  sweet  flowers  themselves  did  lap, 
And  flourishing  fresh  leaves  and  blossoms  did  en- 
wrap. Spenser. 
The  thane  of  Cawdor  "gnu  a  dismal  conflict, 
Till  that  Bellona's  bridegroom,  lapt  in  proof 
Confronted  him.                 Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  2. 

Ever  against  eating  cares, 
Lap  me  in  soft  Lydian  airs. 

Milton,  II  Penseroso,  135. 
Indulgent  fortune  does  her  care  employ, 
And  smiling  broods  upon  the  naked  boy  ; 
Her  garment  spreads,  and  laps  him  in  the  folds, 
And  covers  with  her  wings  from  nightly  colds. 

Dryden. 

Here  was  the  repository  of  all  the  wise  conten- 
tions for  power  between  the  nobles  and  commons, 
lapt  up  safely  in  the  bosom  of  a  Nero  and  a  Caligula. 
-Swift. 
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lap.  v.  n.  Be  spread  or  turned  over  any- 
thing. 

The  upper  wings  are  opacous;  at  their  hinder 
ends,  where  they  lap  over,  transparent,  like  the 
wing  of  a  Qy.—Grew. 

lap.  v.  n.  [root  of  lambo  «=  lick.]  Take  up 
liquor  or  food  with  the  tongue. 

The  dogs  by  the  river  Nilus'  side  being  thirsty, 
lap  hastily  as  they  run  along  the  shore.— Sir  K. 
Digby,  Treatise  on  the  Nature  of  Bodies. 

They  had  soups  served  up  in  broad  dishes,  and  so 
the  fox  fell  to  tapping  himself,  and  bade  his  guests 
heartily  welcome.—  Sir  B.  L' Estrange. 

lap.  v.  a.     Lick  up. 

Every  one  that  lappeth  of  the  water  with  his 
tongue,  as  a  dog  lappeth,  him  shalt  thou  set  by 
himself. — Judges,  vii.  5. 

For  all  the  rest 

They'll  take  suggestions  as  a  cat  laps  milk  ; 
They'll  tell  the  clock  to  any  business  that 
We  say  befits  theiflur.     Shakespear,  Tempest,  ii.l. 

Upon  a  bull 
Two  horrid  lyohs  rampt,  ands  eized,  and  tugg'd  off 

bellowing  still ; 

Both  men  and  dogs  came,  yet  they  tore  the  hide 
and  lapt  their  fill.  Chapman,  Iliad. 

lap.  s.    Drink ;  liquor.     Slany. 

Here's  pannum  and  lap,  and  'good  poplars  of 
yarrura.  Jovial  Crew,  (Nares  by  H.and  W.) 

I  my  selfe  have  oftentimes  dined  or  supped  at  a 
great  man's  boord,  and  when  I  have  risen  the  ser- 
vants of  the  house  have  inforced  me  into  the  cellar 
or  buttery,  where  (in  the  way  of  kindnesse)  they 
will  make  a  man's  belly  like  a  sowse-tub,  and  inforce 
me  to  drinke,  as  if  they  had  a  commission  under 
the  devil's  great  seale  to  murder  men  with  drinking, 
with  such  a  deal  of  complemental  oratory,  as  Off 
with  your  lap,  Wind  up  your  bottorae,  or  Up  with 
your  taplash,  and  many  more  eloquent  phrases  than 
Tully  or  Demosthenes  never  heard  off.  Taylor  (the 
Water  Poet) :  1630.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

lapdogr.  s.  Little  dog,  fondled  by  ladies  in 
the  lap. 

One  of  them  made  his  court  to  the  lap-dog,  to  im- 
prove his  interest  with  the  lady.— Collier. 

[TheseJ  if  the  laws  did  that  exchange  afford, 
Would  save  their  lap-dog  sooner  than  their  lord. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  vi.  853. 

Now  lap-dugs  give  themselves  the  rousing  shake, 
And  sleepless  lovers  just  at  twelve  awake. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  i.  15. 

As  the  cat  or  lap-dog  of  some  lovely  nymph,  for 
whom  ten  thousand  lovers  languish,  lies  quietly  by 
the  side  of  the  charming  maid,  and,  ignorant  of  the 
scene  of  life  on  which  they  repose,  meditates  the 
future  capture  of  a  mouse,  or  surprisal  of  a  plate  of 
bread  and  butter;  so  Adams  lay  by  the  side  of 
Fanny,  ignorant  of  the  paradise  to  which  he  was  so 
near;  nor  could  the  emanation  of  sweets  which 
flowed  from  her  breath  overpower  the  fumes  of 
tobacco  which  played  in  the  parson's  nostrils. — 
Fielding,  Adventures  of  Joseph  Andrews. 

lapel,  s.  Part  of  the  coat  which  laps  over ; 
facing. 

They  were  all  dressed  in  white  uniforms  with 
facings  or  lapel.— Wraxall,  Berlin,  ii.  449. 

lapfui.  s.  As  much  as  can  be  contained  in 
the  lap. 

One  . . .  found  a  wild  vine,  and  gathered  thereof 
wild  gourds  his  lapfui,  and  came  and  shred  them 
into  the  pot  of  pottage. — 2  Kings,  iv.  39. 

Will  four  per  cent,  increase  the  number  of  lend- 
ers? if  it  will  not,  then  all  the  plenty  of  money 
these  conjurers  bestow  upon  us  is  but  like  the 
gold  and  silver  which  old  women  believe  other 
conjurers  bestow  by  whole  lapfulls  on  poor  credu- 
lous girls.— Locke. 

lapidary,  s. 

1.  Artificer  who  cuts  precious  stones. 

The  art  of  the  lapidary,  or  that  of  cutting, 
polishing,  and  engraving  gems,  was  known  to  the 
ancients,  many  of  whom  have  left  admirable  spe- 
cimens  ef  their  skill.  Tlie  Greeks  were  passionate 
lovers  of  rings  and  engraved  stones;  and  the  most 
parsimonious  among  the  higher  classes  of  the  Cyre- 
iiians  are  said  to  have  worn  rings  of  the  value  of 
ten  rain*  (about  30Z.  of  our  money).  By  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  antique  gems  that  have  reached 
modern  times  may  be  considered  as  so  many  models 
for  forming  the  taste  of  the  student  of  the  fine  arts, 
and  for  inspiring  his  mind  with  correct  ideas  of 
what  is  truly  beautiful.  With  the  cutting  of  the 
diamond,  however,  the  ancients  were  unacquainted, 
and  hence  they  wore  it  in  its  natural  state.  Even 
in  the  middle  ages  this  art  was  still  unknown  :  for 
the  four  large  diamonds  which  enrich  the  clasp  of 
the  imperial  mantle  of  Charlemagne,  as  now  pre- 
served in  Paris,  are  uncut  octahedral  crystals.  But 
the  art  of  working  diamonds  was  probably  known  in 
Hindostan  and  China,  in  very  remote  periods.  After 
Louis  de  Berghen's  discovery  in  147(5,  of  polishing 
two  diamonds  by  their  mutual  attrition,  all  the 
fiiK'st  diamonds  were  sent  to  Holland  to  be  cut  and 
polished  by  the  Dutch  artists,  who  long  retained  a 
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superiority,  now  no  longer  admitted  by  the  lapida- 
ries of  London  and  Paris.—  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts 
Manufactures,  and  Mines,  p.  738. 
2.  One  who  deals  in  stones  or  gems. 

A  false  diamond  is  not  set  in  a  ring  without  a 
subtill  foyle,  in  such  wise  as  the  deceit  of  the  de- 
ceiver may  hardly  be  discovered  without  the  help  of 
an  expert  lapidary.— Knight,  Trial  of  Truth,  fol.  22 : 
15oO. 

As  a  cock  was  turning  up  a  dunghill,  he  espied  a 
diamond :  Well  (says  he)  this  sparkling  foolery  now 
to  a  lapidary  would  have  been  the  making  of  him  • 
but,  as  to  any  use  of  mine,  a  barley-corn  had  been 
worth  forty  on't.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 
lapidary,  adj.     Monumental ;  inscribed  on 
stone. 

See  two  sermons  preached  on  occasion  of  bishop 
Gunning's  death,  and  in  Dr.  Jenkin's  lapidary 
verses  prefixed  to  those  sermons.  —  Life  of  Dr 
Harwich,  note,  p.  40 :  1724. 

A  nobler  eulogium  than  all  the  lapidary  adula- 
tion of  modern  epitaphs.— Connoisseur,  no.  131. 
Lapldation.  s.     Stoning. 

All  adulterers  should  be  executed  by  lapidation  : 
the  ancienter  punishment  was  burning:  death  al- 
ways, though  in  divers  forms.— Bishop  Hall,  Con- 
templations on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  b.  iv. 
Lapideous.  adj.  Stony;  of  the  nature  of  stone. 
There  might  fall  down  into  the  lapideous  matter, 
before  it  was  concreted  into  a  stone,  some  small 
toad,  which  might  remain  there  imprisoned  till  the 
matter  about  it  were  condensed.— Ray,  Wisdom  of 
God  manifested  in  the  Works  of  the  Creation. 
Lapidescence.  s.     Stony  concretion. 

Of  lapis  ceratites,  or  cornu  fossile,  in  subter- 
raneous cavities,  there  arc  many  to  be  found  in 
Germany,  which  are  but  the  lapidescencies,  and  pu- 
trefactive mutations  of  hard  bodies.— Sir  T.Browne. 
Vulgar  Errours. 

Lapidescent.  adj.  Growing  or  turning  to 
stone. 

Hardened  by  the  air,  or  a  certain  lapidescent 
succus  or  spirit,  which  it  meets  with. — Evelyn. 
Xiapidific.  adj.     Forming  stones. 

The  atoms  of  the  lapidifick,  as  well  as  saline  prin- 
ciple, being  regular,  do  concur  in  producing  regular 
stones. — Grew. 
Lapidification.  s.     Act  of  forming  stones. 

Induration  or  lapidification  of  substances  more 
soft  is  another   degree   of  condensation. — Bacon, 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 
Lapldist.  s.     Dealer  in  stones  or  gems. 

Hardness,  wherein  some  stones  exceed  all  other 
bodies,  being  exalted  to  that  degree,  that  art  in  vain 
endeavours  to  counterfeit  it,  the  factitious  stones  of 
chemists  in  imitation  being  easily  detected  by  an 
ordinary  lapidist. — Ray. 

Lapis  lazuli.  *.  [Lat.  lapis,  -idis  =  stone.] 
Mineral  so  called,  a  silicate  of  soda,  lime, 
and  aluminum. 

The  lapis  lazuli,  or  azure  stone,  is  ...  worked 
into  a  great  variety  of  toys.  It  is  found  in  de- 
tached lumps,  of  an  elegant  blue  colour,  variegated 
with  clouds  of  white,  and  veins  of  a  shining  gold 
colour;  to  it  the  painters  are  indebted  for  their 
beautiful  ultra-marine  colour,  which  is  only  a  cal- 
cination of  lapis  lazuli. — Sir  j.  Hill. 

Lapis  laeuli  fuses  to  a  white  glass,  and,  if  calcined 
and  reduced  to  powder,  loses  its  colour,  and  gelati- 
nizes in  muriatic  acid :  with  borax  it  effervesces  and 
forms  a  colourless  glass.  It  is  usually  found  in  gra- 
nite or  crystalline  limestones.  It  is  brought  from 
Persia,  China,  Siberia,  and  Bucharia ;  the  specimens 
often  contain  scales  of  mica  and  disseminated  py- 
rites. On  the  banks  of  the  Indus  it  occurs  dissemi- 
nated in  a  grayish  limestone.  The  richly  coloured 
varieties  of  lapis  lazuli  are  highly  esteemed  for 
costly  vases  and  ornamental  furniture.  Magnificent 
slabs  are  contained  in  some  of  the  Italian  cathedrals. 
It  is  also  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  mosaics, 
and  when  powdered  constitutes  the  rich  and  dura- 
ble paint  called  ultramarine.— Dana,  System  of  Mi- 
neralogy. 

Laplingr.  s.  Person  wrapped  up  in  sensual 
delights.  Contemptuous. 

You  must  not  stream  out  your  youth  in  wine,  and 
live  a  lapling  to  the  silk  and  dainties.— Hewytt,  Ser- 
mons, p..  7 :  1658. 

Lapper.  s.    One  who  laps  by  wrapping  up. 

They  may  be  tappers  of  linen,  and  bailiffs  of  the 
manor. — Swift. 

Lappet,  s.  Part  of  a  garment,  or  dress,  that 
laps  over  the  rest. 

How  naturally  do  you  apply  your  hands  to  each 
other's  lappets,  and  ruffles,  and  mantuas  \-Swift. 
Lapse,   s.     [Lat.  lapsus,  pret.  part,  of  labor 


LAPS 


=  slide,  glide,  slip.] 
1.  Flow;  fall;  glide;  smooth  course. 

Round  I  saw 

Hill,  dale,  and  shady  woods,  and  sunny  plains, 
And  liquid  lapse  of  murmuring  streams. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii  261. 
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ing  lapse  of  time.— Sir  M.  Hale,  Ori- 
gination of  Mankind. 

The  lapse  of  time  and  rivers  is  the  same. 
Both  speed  their  journey  with  a  restless  stream  ; 
The  silent  pace  with  which  they  steal  away 
No  wealth  can  bribe,  nor  prayers  persuade  to  stay 
Alike  irrevocable  both  when  past, 
And  a  wide  ocean  swallows  both  at  last. 
Though  each  resemble  each  in  every  part. 
A  difference  strikes  at  length  the  musing  heart : 
Streams  never  flow  in  vain  ;  where  streams  abound 
.How  laughs  the  land  with  various  plenty  crown'd ! 
But  time,  that  should  enrich  the  nobler 'mind, 
Neglected,  leaves  a  weary  waste  behind. 

Cowper,  A  Comparison 

2.  Petty  error;  small  mistake;  slight  offence, 
little  fault. 

These  are  petty  errours  and  minor  lapses,  not  con- 
siderably injurious  unto  truth.— Sir  T.  Browne 
Vulgar  Errours. 

The  weakness  of  human  understanding  all  wil 
confess ;  yet  the  confidence  of  most  practically  dis- 
owns it ;  and  it  is  easier  to  persuade  them  of  it  from 
others'  lapses  than  their  own.—GlanaiUe,  Scepsis 
Scieitfifica. 

This  scripture  may  be  usefully  applied  as  a  caution 
to  guard  against  those  lapses  and  failings,  to  which 
our  infirmities  daily  expose  us.— Rogers. 

It  hath  been  ray  constant  business  to  examine 
whether  I  could  find  the  smallest  lapse  in  style  or 
propriety  through  my  whole  collection,  that  I  might 
send  it  abroad  as  the  most  finished  piece.— Swift. 

3.  Translation  of  right  from  one  to  another. 

In  a  presentation  to  a  vacant  church,  a  layman 
ought  to  present  within  four  months,  and  a  clergy- 
man within  six,  otherwise  a  devolution,  or  lapse  of 
right,  happens. — Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 
Lapse,  v.  n. 

1 .  Glide  slowly ;  fall  by  degrees. 

This  disposition  to  shorten  our  words  by  retrench  - 
ing  the  vowels,  is  nothing  else  but  a  tendency  to 
lapse  into  the  barbarity  of  those  northern  nations 
from  whom  we  are  descended,  and  whose  languages 
labour  all  under  the  same  defect.— Swift,  Letter  to 
the  Lord  Treasurer. 

2.  Fail  in  anything  ;  slip ;  commit  a  fault. 

I  have  ever  verified  my  friends, 
Of  whom  he's  chief,  with  all  the  size  that  verity 
Would  without  lapsing  suffer. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  v.  2. 
To  lapse  in  fulness 

Is  sorer  than  to  lie  for  need ;  and  falsehood 
Is  worse  in  kings  than  beggars. 

Id.,  Cymbeline,  iii.  6. 

3.  Slip  as  by  inadvertency  or  mistake. 

Homer,  in  his  characters  of  Vulcan  and  Thersites, 
has  lapsed  into  the  burlesque  character,  and  de- 
parted from  that  serious  air  essential  to  an  epick 
poem. — A  ddison. 

They  .  .  .  would  lose  their  sting  and  body,  and 
lapse  back  into  figures  of  rhetoric  and  warm  devo- 
tion, from  which  they  most  of  them  . . .  originally 
sprang.—  Coleridge.  Table  Talk. 

4.  Fall  by  the  negligence  of  one  proprietor 
to  another. 

If  the  archbishop  shall  not  fill  it  up  within  six 
montlis  ensuing,  it  lapses  to  the  king.  —  Ayliffe, 
Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

Lapse,  is.  a. 

1.  Suffer  to  slip ;  suffer  to  fall  or  be  vacant. 

I  returned  a  present  answer  .  .  .  that  I  would 
either  give,  or  lapse  the  benefice,  as  his  majesty's 
gracious  letters  required  of  me.— Archbishop  Laud, 
History  of  his  Troubles,  p..  200. 

As  an  appeal  may  be  deserted  by  the  appellant's 
lapsing  the  term  of  law,  so  it  may  also  be  deserted 
by  a  lapse  of  the  term  of  a  j  tidge. — Ayliffe,  Parergon 
Juris  Canonici. 

•2.  Accuse ;  convict  of  a  fault. 

The  offence  is  not  of  such  a  bloody  nature? — 
It  might  have  since  been  answer'd  in  repaying 
What  we  took  from  them ;  which,  for  traffick's  sake, 
Most  of  our  city  did ;  only  myself  stood  out : 
For  which,  if  I  be  lapsed  in  this  place 
I  shall  pay  dear.     Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  6. 

Lapsed,  part-  adj. 

1.  Fallen  by  event. 

If  the  legatee  dies  before  the  testator,  the  legacy 
is  a  lost  or  lapsed  legacy. — Sir  W.  Jflackstone. 

2.  Fallen   from  perfection,  truth,  or  faith ; 
ruined ;  lost. 

Once  more  I  will  renew 

His  lapsed  powers,  though  forfeit  and  entlirall'd 
By  sin  to  foul  exorbitant  desires. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  175. 
A  sprout  of  that  fig  tree  which  was  to  hide  the 
nakedness  of  lapsed  Adam. — Dr.  It.  More,  Decay  oj 
Christian  Piety. 

These  were  looked  on  as  lapsed  persons, and  great 
severities  of  penance  were  prescribed  them,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  canons  of  A.ncyra..—Jiishop  Stilling- 
Jleet. 
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3.  Omitted  or  let  slip  by  mistake  or  inadver- 
tency. 

Let  there  be  no  wilful  perversion  of  another's 
meaning ;  no  sudden  seizure  of  a  lapsed  syllable  to 
play  upon  it. —  Watts. 

Lapsing,  part.  adj.  Falling  from  perfection, 
truth,  or  faith. 

All  publick  forms  suppose  it  the  most  principal, 
universal,  and  daily  requisite  to  the  lapsing  state  of 
human  corruption.— Dr.  II.  More,  Decay  of  Chris- 
tian Piety. 

Lapstone.  s.  Cobbler's  stone,  on  which  he 
hammers  his  leather. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  cobbler  to  throw 
aside  his  lapstone,  and  become  the  preacher  of  the 
Word. — Hints  on  Evangelical  Preaching. 

Lapwing;,  s.  Native  grallatorial  bird  with 
flapping  wings  so  called,  of  the  genus 
Vanellus  (vannus  =  fan) ;  green  plover,  pe- 
wit, pyewype. 

The  lapwing  runs  away  with  the  shell  on  his 
head.— Shakespear,  Hamlet,  v.  2. 
Ah  !  but  I  think  him  better  than  I  say, 

And  yet  would  herein  others'  eyes  were  worse ; 
Far  from  her  nest  the  lapwing  cries  away ; 
My  heart  prays  for  him,  though  my  tongue  do 
curse.  Id.,  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  2. 

The  lapicing  or  peewit  is  one  of  the  best  known 
among  our  native  birds ;  the  first  name  suggested 
by  its  peculiar  mode  of  flight— a  slow  flapping  of  its 
long  wings ;  the  second  name  having  reference  to 
the  frequently  repeated  note  of  the  bird,  which  the 
sound  of  the  word  peewit  closely  resembles.  The 
French,  in  imitation  of  its  note,  call  this  bird 
dixhuit. — Yarrell,  British  Birds. 

Lapwork.  s.  Work  in  which  one  part  is 
interchangeably  wrapped  over  the  other. 

A  basket  made  of  porcupine  quills ;  the  ground  is 
a  packthread  caul,  woven  into  which,  by  the  In- 
dian women,  are  wrought,  by  a  kind  of  lapwork,  the 
quills  of  porcupines,  not  split,  but  of  the  young  ones 
intire ;  mixed  with  white  and  black  in  even  and  in- 
dented waves. — Grew,  Museum. 

Lar.  s.     [Lat.]     Household  god. 

Nor  will  she  her  dear  Lar  forget, 
Victorious  by  his  benefit. 

Lovelace,  Lucasta  Posthuma,  p.  48. 
In  consecrated  earth 
And  on  the  holy  hearth, 

The  Lars  and  Lemures  moan  with  midnight  plaint. 
Milton,  Ode  on  the  Nativity,  189. 
Larboard.  s.    [see  Starboard.]    Left  hand 
side  of  a  ship,  when  you  stand  with  your 
face  to  the  head  :  (superseded  by  Port). 

Or  when  Ulysses  on  the  larboard  shunn'd 
Charybdis,  and  by  the  other  whirlpool  steer'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  1019. 
Tack  to  the  larboard,  and  stand  off  to  sea, 
Vere  starboard  sea  and  land.  Dryden. 

Miss  Fanny  had  quitted  the  larboard  side  of  the 
ship,  and  had  gone  to  starboard. — Thackeray,  Tlie 
Kickleburys  on  the  Rhine. 

Larcenous,  adj.  Having  the  character  of 
larceny. 

Being  brought  thither,  and  the  first  compliments 
being  passed  between  the  squire  and  his  worship,  the 
former  asked  the  latter  what  crime  those  two  young 
people  had  been  guilty  of.  '  No  great  crime,'  answered 
the  justice ;  '  I  have  only  ordered  them  to  Bridewell 
for  a  month.'  '  But  what  is  their  crime  ? '  repeated 
the  squire.  '  Larceny, an't  please  your  honour,'  said 
Scout.  'Ay,'  says  the  justice,  'a  kind  of  felonious 
larcenous  thing.  I  believe  I  must  order  them  a 
little  correction  too,  a  little  stripping  and  whipping." 
— fielding,  Adventures  of  Joseph  Andrews. 

The  acquittal  of  any  noble  and  official  thief  will 
not  fail  to  diffuse  the  most  heartfelt  satisfaction  over 
the  larcenous  and  burglarious  world.— Sydney  Smith, 
Peter  Plymley's  Letters,  letter  iv. 

Larceny,  s.  [Lat.  latrocinium.~\  Theft;  rob- 
bery. 

[Larceny]  is  twofold,  viz.  grand  and  petit,  i.e. 
great  and  small ;  that,  when  what  is  stolen  exceeds, 
this,  when  it  exceeds  not,  twelve  pence  in  value. — 
Bullokar. 

Larciny,  or  theft,  is  distinguished  by  the  law  into 
two  sorts ;  the  one  called  simple  larciny,  unaccom- 
panied with  any  other  atrocious  circumstance ;  and 
mixed  or  compound  larciny,  which  also  includes  in 
it  the  aggravation  of  taking  from  one's  house  or 
person.  Simple  larciny,  when  it  is  the  stealing  of 
goods  above  the  value  of  twelve  pence  is  called  grand 
larciny ;  when  of  goods  to  that  value,  or  under, 
petty  larciny. — Sir  W.  Blackstone. 

Those  laws  would  be  very  unjust,  that  should 
chastise  murder  and  petty  larceny  with  the  same 
punishment. — Spectator \. 

Larch,  s.  [Lat.  larix.]  Tree  so  called,  akin 
to  the  firs  and  pines. 

Some  botanical  criticks  tell  us,  the  poets  have  not 
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rightly  followed  the  traditions  of  antiquity,  in  meta- 
morphosing the  sisters  of  Phaeton  into  poplars,  who 
ought  to  have  been  turned  into  larch  trees;  for  that 
it  is  this  kind  of  tree  which  sheds  a  gum,  and  is 
commonly  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Po.— Addison, 
Travels  in  Italy. 

The  members  of  the  genus  Larix  are  distinguished 
from  the  rest  of  ihe  Abietineee  by  being  deciduous. 
. . .  The  larch  was  well  known  to  the  Romans,  and 
held  in  high  esteem  for  the  valuable  properties  of  its 
timber. . . .  Vitruvius,  speaking  .of  the  larch,  attri- 
butes the  insufficiency  and  early  decay  of  the 
buildings  at  Rome  principally  to  the  want  of  larch 
wood,  which  could  no  longer  be  procured  within  a 
reasonable  distance  of  that  city,  the  forests  which 
previously  afforded  it  having  become  exhausted.— 
Selby,  British  Forest  Trees. 

Lard.  *.    [Fr. ;  from  Lat.  lardum.] 

1.  Grease  of  swine. 

So  may  thy  pastures  with  their  flow'ry  feasts, 
As  suddenly* as  lard  fat  thy  lean  beasts.         Donne. 

2.  Bacon  ;  flesh  of  swine  ;  salted  pork. 

Obsolete. 

The  sacrifice  they  sped, 
The  fatted  oxen  slew,  and  flea'd  the  dead ; 
Chopp'd  off  their  nervous  thighs,  and  next  prepar'd 
To  involve  the  lean  in  cauls,  and  mend  with  lard. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  First  Book  of 

the  Iliad,  629. 

By  this  the  boiling  kettle  had  prepar'd, 
And  to  the  table  sent  the  smoking  lard; 
On  which  with  eager  appetite  they  dine, 
A1  savoury  bit  that  serv'd  to  relish  wine. 

Id.,  Translation  from  Ovid. 
Lard.  v.  a. 

1.  Dress  with  lardoons. 

No  man  lards  salt  pork  with  orange  peel, 
Or  garnishes  his  lamb  with  spitch-cockt  eel. 

King,  Art  of  Cookery. 

2.  Fatten. 

And  with  his  nuts  larded  many  swine. 

Spender,  Shepherd's  Calendar,  February. 
Now  Falstaff  sweats  to  death, 
And  lards  the  lean  earth  as  he  walks  along. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  ii.  2. 
Brave  soldier,  doth  he  lie 

Larding  the  plain  ?  Id.,  Henry  V.  iv.  6. 

Thirsting  to  revenge  his  naval  ruins,  that  have 
larded  our  seas. — Milton,  Of  Reformation  in  Eng- 
land, b.  ii. 

3.  Mix  with  something  else  by  way  of  im- 
provement. 

An  exact  command, 
Larded  with  many  several  sorts  of  reasons. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  v.  2. 
But  let  no  alien  Sedley  interpose, 
To  lard  with  wit  thy  hungry  Epsom  prose. 

Dryden,  Macflecnoe,  1G3. 
He  lards  with  flourishes  his  long  harangue, 
"Tis  line,  sayst  thou. 

Id.,  Translation  ofPersius,  sat.  i.  174. 
Swearing  by  heaven ;  the  poets  think  this  nothing, 
their  plays  are  so  much  larded  with  it.  —  Collier, 
View  oftlie  Stage. 

Lard.  v.  n.    Grow  fat. 

In  the  furrow  by,  where  Ceres  lies  much  spill'd, 
The  unwieldy  larding  swine  his  maw  then,  having 

ill  I'd, 
Lies  wallowing  in  the  mire. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  xiv. 
Lardaceous.  adj.     See  extract. 

Lardaceous  [is]  a  term  applied  to  tissues  which 
from  cancerous  disease  resemble  lard.  —  Iloblyn, 
Dictionary  of  Medical  Terms. 

larder,  s.  Room  where  meat  is  kept  or  salted. 

This  similitude  is  not  borrowed  of  the  larder 
house,  but  out  of  the  school  house.— Ascham,  Scliool- 
master. 

Flesh  is  ill  kept  in  a  room  that  is  not  cool ;  where- 
as in  a  cool  and  wet  larder  it  will  keep  longer. — 
Bacon. 

Old  age, 

Morose,  perverse  in  humour,  diffident ; 
The  more  he  still  abounds,  the  less  content: 
His  larder  and  his  kitohen  too  observes, 
And  now,  lest  he  should  want  hereafter,  starves. 

King,  A  rt  of  Cookery. 
Larding,    verbal  abs.     Operation  by  which 

anything  is  larded. 
Larding-pin.  s.     Pin  for  larding. 

[The]  lardoimx. , . .  must  be  drawn  through  with 
a  larin:  larding-pin.— Eliza  Acton,  Modern  Cookery, 
p.  167. 

Lardoon.  s.    See  extract. 

The  bits  of  bacon  (properly  called  lardoons)  must 
be,  at  least,  the  third  of  an  inch  square.— Eliza 
Acton,  Modern  Cookery,  ch.  vii.  p.  166 :  1850. 

Lardry.    s.      Place  in   which   victuals  are 
kept;  larder. 

I  have,  sweet  wench,  a  piece  of  cheese,  as  good  as 

teeth  may  chnw, 

And  bread  . . .  and  therewith  all  did  draw 
His  lardry.  Warner,  Albion's  England:  1602. 
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Large,  adj.     [Fr.;  from  Lat.  largus.] 

1.  Big;  bulky. 

Charles  II.  asked  me,  What  could  be  the  reason 
that  in  mountainous  countries  the  men  were  com- 
monly larger,  and  yet  the  cattle  of  all  sorts  smaller  P 
— Sir  W.  Temple, 

Great  Theron  fell,  an  omen  of  the  fight- 
Great  Theron,  large  of  limbs,  of  giant 'height. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Sneid,  x.  431 

Warwick,  Leicester,  and  Buckingham,  bear  &large 
boned  sheep  of  the  best  shape  and  deepest  staple. — 
Mortimer. 

2.  Wide ;  extensive. 

Let  them  dwell  in  the  land,  and  trade  therein ;  for 
it  is  large  enough  for  them.— Genesis,  xxxiv.  21. 

Their  former  large  peopling  was  an  effect  of  the 
countries  impoverishing.— Carew,  Survey  of  Corn- 
wall. 

There  he  conquered  a  thousand  miles  wide  and 
large.— Abbot,  Description  oftlie  World. 

3.  Liberal;  abundant;  plentiful. 

Thou  shalt  drink  of  thy  sister's  cup  deep  and 
large.— Ezekiel,  xxiii.  32. 

Vernal  suns  and  showers 
Diffuse  their  warmest,  largest  influence.    TJtomson. 

4.  Comprehensive ;  great. 

Large  hearts  deride 
This  pent  hypocrisy.  Dr.  H.  More,  Song  of  the  Soul. 

That  uxorious  king,  whose  heart,  though  large, 
Beguild  by  fair  idolatresses,  fell 
To  idols  foul.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  444. 

5.  Copious ;  diffuse. 

Skippon  gave  a  large  testimony  under  his  hand, 
that  they  had  carried  themselves  with  great  civility. 
—Lord  Clarendon,  History  oftlie  Grand  Rebellion. 
I  might  be  very  large  upon  the  importance  and 
advantages  of  education,  and  say  a  great   many 
things  which  have  been  said  before.— Felton,  Dis- 
sertation on  reading  Hie  Classics. 
At  large. 

a.  Without  restraint ;  without  confinement. 

If  you  divide  a  cane  into  two,  and  one  speak  at 
the  one  end,  and  you  lay  your  ear  at  the  other,  it 
will  carry  the  voice  farther  than  in  the  air  at  large. 
— Bacon. 

Thus  incorporeal  spirits  to  smallest  forms 
Reduc'd  their  shapes  immense ;  and  were  at  large, 
Though  without  number  still. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  78!t. 

The  children  are  bred  up  in  their  father's  way ;  or 
so  plentifully  provided  for,  that  they  are  lei't  at 
large. — Bishop  Sprat. 

Your  zeal  becomes  importunate; 
I've  hitherto  permitted  it  to  rave 
And  talk  at  large;  but  learn  to  keep  it  in, 
Lest  it  should  take  more  freedom  than  I'll  give  it. 
Addison,  Cato,  i.  1. 

b.  Diffusely  ;  in  the  full  extent. 

Discover  more  at  large  what  cause  that  was, 
For  1  am  ignorant,  and  cannot  fiuess. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  ii.  5. 

It  does  not  belong  to  this  place  to  have  that  point 
debated  at  large.— Watts. 

Largehearted.  adj.     Having  a  liberal  spirit, 
wide  sympathies,  comprehensive  feelings. 

Largeheartedness.  s.     Attribute  suggested 
by  Largehearted. 

In  regard  of  reasonable  and  spiritual  desires,  the 
effects  of  this  affection  are  large-heartedness,  and 
liberality.  —  Bislwp  Reynolds,  On  the  Passions, 
ch.  xvii. 

largely,  adv.    In  a^  large  manner. 

1.  Widely ;  extensively. 

2.  Copiously;  diffusely;  amply. 

Where  the  author  treats  more  largely,  it  will  ex- 
plain the  shorter  hints  and  brief  intimations.— 
Watts,  Improvement  oftlie  Mind. 

3.  Liberally ;  bounteously. 

How  he  lives  and  eats  : 
How  largely  gives,  how  splendidly  he  treats. 

Dryden. 

Ihose  who  in  warmer  climes  complain 
From  Phoebus'  rays  they  suffer  pain, 
Must  own,  that  pain  is  largely  paid 
By  generous  wines  beneath  the  shade.  Swift. 

4.  Abundantly  ;  without  sparing. 

They  their  flll  of  love,  and  love's  disport 
Took  largely ;  of  their  mutual  guilt  the  seal. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  1043. 
Largeness.    *.       Attribute     suggested    by 
Large. 

1.  Bigness ;  bulk. 

London  excels  any  other  city  in  the  whole  world, 
either  in  largeness  or  number  of  inhabitants.— 
Bishop  Sprat. 

Nor  must  Humastus  his  old  honours  lose, 
In  length  and  larr/cness  like  the  dugs  of  cows. 

Drydm,  Translation  of  the  GeorgUs,  ii.  14G. 

2.  Liberality. 
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Out  of  covetyse  into  lar genes. —Liber  Festivalis. 
fol.  27,  b. 

3.  Greatness ;  comprehension. 

There  will  be  occasion  for  largeness  of  mind  and 
agreeableness  of  temper.— Collier,  Essay  on  Friend- 
ship. 

4.  Extension;  amplitude. 

They  which  would  file  away  most  from  the  large- 
ness of  that  offer,  do  in  most  sparing  terms  acknow- 
ledge little  less. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

The  ample  proposition  that  hope  makes, 
In  all  designs  begun  on  earth  below, 
Falls  in  the  promised  largeness. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  3. 

Shall  grief  contract  the  largeness  of  that  heart, 
In  which  nor  fear  nor  anger  has  a  part  ?        Waller. 

5.  WMeness. 

Supposing  that  the  multitude  and  largeness  of 
rivers  ought  to  continue  as  great  as  now ;  we  can 
easily  prove,  that  the  extent  of  the  ocean  could  be 
no  less. — Bentley. 

Largess,  s.  [Fr.  largesse.']  Present;  gift; 
bounty. 

Our  coffers  with  too  great  a  court, 
And  liberal  largess,  are  grown  somewhat  light. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  i.  4. 
He  assigned  two  thousand  ducats,  for  a  bounty  to 
me  and  my  fellows :  for  they  give  great  largesses 
where  they  come.— Bacon,  New  Atlantis. 
A  pardon  to  the  captain,  and  a  largess 
Among  the  soldiers,  had  appeas'd  their  fury. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  The  Sophy,  v.  1. 
The  paltry  largess  too  severely  watch'd 
Ere  given  ;  and  every  face  observed  it  with  care 
That  no  intruding  guests  usurp  a  share. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  i.  149. 
Irus's  condition  will  not  admit  of  largesses. — Ad* 
dison. 
Largnetto.  adv.  [Italian.]  In  Music.  A  little 

quicker  than  largo. 
Largo,  adv.     [Italian.]    In  Music.    Slowly ; 
a  little  quicker  than  adagio. 

If  he  approached  in  some  degree  to  Rousseau's  high 
character  of  a  preluder,  he  might  be  allowed  to  de- 
scant on  single  grave  texts,  which  Tartini,  Gemini- 
ani,  Corelli,  or  Handel  would  abundantly  furnish, 
and  which  may  be  found  at  least  of  equal  elegance 
and  propriety  in  the  largo  and  adagio  movements  of 
Haydn  or  Pleyel. — Mason,  Essays  historical  and 
critical  on  English  Church  Musick,  Essay  I.,  On 
Instrumental  Church  Musick. 

Largo  [is]  one  degree  quicker  than  adagio,  and 
two  than  grave.  Rousseau  makes  largo  slow  in  the 
first  degree ;  but  we  think  erroneously.  Adagio  is 
the  slowest  time  in  Corelli,  and  all  the  old  masters ; 
grave  the  second  ;-  and  largo  the  third.  In  adagios 
and  largos  the  time  is  usually  counted  by  quavers, 
and  in  grave  by  crotchets. — Rees,  Encyclopedia. 

Lark.  s.  [A.S.  laferc ;  whence  the  older, 
provincial,  or  archaic  Laverock.]  Bird 
so  called  of  the  genus  Alauda. 

It  was  the  lark,  the  herald  of  the  morn. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  5. 
Look  up  a  height,  tiie  shrill-gorg'd  lark  so  far 
Cannot  be  seen  or  heard.  Id.,  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

Th'  example  of  the  heav'nly  lark, 
Thy  fellow  poet,  Cowley,  mark.  Coviley. 

Mark  how  the  lark  and  linnet  sing ; 

With  rival  notes 
They  strain  their  warbling  throats, 

To  welcome  in  the  spring.  Dryden. 

Lark.  *.  [A.S.  lacan  =  play.  The  r  is 
catachrestic ;  and  still  more,  the  slang 
form  skylarking.]  Frolic.  Colloquial. 

Then  come  the  burly  troops  of  English,  the  honest 
lawyers,  merchants,  and  gentlemen,  with  their  wives 
and  buxom  daughters,  and  stout  sons,  that  almost 
grown  to  the  heighth  of  manhood  are  boys  still,  with 
rough  wide-awake  hats  and  shooting-jackets,  full  of 
lark  and  laughter.  —  Thackeray,  The  Kickleburys 
on  the  Rhine,  p.  61. 

Larking,  part.  adj.  Addicted  to  larking 
(from  lucan). 

Walking  in  the  Park, . . .  who  should  pass  by  us 
but  two  very  good  specimens  of  military  snobs— the 
racing  military  snob,  Captain  Rag,  and  the  larking 
or  raffish  military  snob,  Ensign  Famish.  —  Thac- 
keray, Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  x. 

Larklike.  adj.  Resembling  the  manner  of 
a  lark. 

Pride,  like  an  eagle,  builds  among  the  stars, 
But  pleasure,  larklike,  nests  upon  the  ground. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  v. 

Larksheel.  s.  Garden  plant  so  called  of 
the  genus  Tropaeolum;  garden  nastur- 
tium. 

The  Indian-cress  our  climate  now  does  bear, 
Call'd  larksheel,  cause  he  wears  a  horseman's  spur. 

Tate,  Cowley. 

Larkspur,  s.  Plant  so  called  of  the  genus 
Delphinium. 
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With   the   same   weapon,  larkspur,   thou   dost 

mount 
Amongst  the  flowers,  a  knight  of  high  account. 

Tate,  Cowley. 
There  has  fallen  a  splendid  tear 

From  the  passion-llower  at  the  gate. 
She  is  eomiiijf,  my  dove,  my  dear; 
She  is  coming,  my  life,  my  fate ; 
The  red  rose  cries, '  She  is  near,  she  is  near ;' 

And  the  white  rose  weeps  '  She  is  late ;' 
The  larkspur  listens, '  I  hear,  I  hear ;' 
And  the  lily  whispers, '  I  wait.' 

Tennyson,  Maud,  xxi.  10. 
larum.  s.  [short  for  Alarum.] 

1.  Alarm  ;  noise  noting  danger. 

The  peaking  cornute,  her  husband,  dwelling  in  a 
continual  larum  of  jealousy,  comes  to  me  in  the  in- 
stant of  our  encounter. — Shakespear,  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,  iii.  5. 
How  far  off  lie  these  armies  ?— Within  a  mile  and 

half. — 
Then  shall  we  hear  their  larum,  and  they  ours. 

Id.,  Coriolanus,  i.  4. 
Used  adjectivally. 

She  is  become  formidable  to  all  her  neighbours, 
as  she  puts  every  one  to  stand  upon  his  guard,  and 
have  a  continual  larum  bell  in  his  e&rs.—Howell, 
Vocall  Forrest. 

2.  Instrument  that  makes  a  noi-se  at  a  certain 
hour. 

I  see  men  as  lusty  and  strong  that  eat  but  two  meals 
a  day,  as  others,  that  have  set  their  stomachs,  like 
larums,  to  call  on  them  for  four  or  five. — Locke, 
Thoughts  on  Education. 

Larva.  s.  [Lat.  =  mask.~\  In  Entomology. 
Insect  in  the  first  stage  of  its  metamor- 
phosis ;  caterpillar. 

All  this  is  what  is  termed  the  metamorphosis  of 
insects.  The  first  state  is  named  larva ;  the  second 
nympha ;  the  third  perfect  state  imago.— Transla- 
tion of  Cuvier's  Regne  Animal. 

Larval,  adj.     Connected  with  a  Larva. 

In  this  way  the  larval  period  of  existence  is 
passed,  and,  after  changing  its  skin  several  times, 
the  insect  undergoes  its  change  to  the  pupa  state. — 
Dallas,  Elements  of  Entomology ,  ch.  xiii. 

laryng-eal.  adj.  Connected  with,  relating 
to,  the  larynx, 

(See  Laryngoscope.) 

laryngoscope,  s.  [Gr.  atco-irko)  =  see,  spy, 
view.]  Instrument  for  examining  the 
larynx ;  essentially  a  small  mirror,  placed 
behind  the  soft  palate  and  strongly  illumi- 
nated. 

The  present  is  not  the  first  occasion  that,  by  the 
aid  of  a  mirror  attached  to  the  end  of  a  stem,  and 
placed  at  the  back  part  of  the  mouth,  the  study  of 
the  larynx  in  the  living  has  been  Conceived  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  its  physiology  and  pathology. 
Already  in  1840,  Liston  mentioned  the  successful 
employment  of  this  instrument  in  medical  practice ; 
and  in  1855,  Garcia  published  a  series  of  laryngo- 
$copic  researches  as  to  the  formation  of  the  voice. 
. . .  Very  soon  afterwards  I  made  a  communication 
to  the  I.  B.  Society  of  Physicians  at  Tienna  (sit- 
ting April  ,9th,  1858)  upon  the  value  and  application 
of  the  laryngoscope. ...  To  give  more  weight  and 
value  to  my  verbal  communication  I  demonstrated 
before  my  auditors  the  various  laryngeal  functions 
upon  myself.— Czermak  on  the  Practical  Uses  of 
the  Laryngoscope,  translated  by  Dr.  O.  D.  Gibb,  in 
Selected  Monographs,  published  by  the  New  Syden- 
ham  Society,  London,  1861. 

laryngoscopic.  adj.  Connected  with,  re- 
lating to,  the  inspection  of  the  larynx. 

(See  Laryngoscope.) 

laryngotomy.  s.  [Gr.  ™/«)  =  cutting.]  In 
Medicine.  Operation  by  which  the  fore 
part  of  the  larynx  is  divided  to  assist  re- 
spiration. 

When   the  incision  is  made  in  the  larynx,  this 
operation   is   called   laryngotomy.  —  Cooper,   Dic- 
tionary of  Practical  Surgery. 
larynx,  s.  [Lat.  from  Greek.]  In  Anatomy. 
Upper  part  of  the  trachea,  which  lies  below 
the  root  of  the  tongue,  before  the  pharynx. 
There  are  thirteen  muscles  for  the  motion  of  the 
five  cartilages  of  the  larynx. — Derham. 

lascar.  s.  [see  extract  from  Wilson.]  Na- 
tive seaman  or  gunner  of  India. 

Lashkar,  Lushkur,  commonly  Lascar,  [isj  a  na- 
tive sailor,  but  especially  applied  also  to  tent- 
pitchers,  inferior  artillerymen,  and  others;  the 
word  is  properly  lashkari,  one  attached  to,  or  fol- 
lowing a  lashkar  or  army,  but  it  has  come  insensibly 
to  take  the  meaning  and  pronunciation  here  tciven. 
—  Wilson,  Glossary  of  Judicial  and  Revenue  Terms, 
,&c.,  relating  to  the  Administration  of  the  Govern- 
tnent  of  British  India. 
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Nine  new  battalions  of  sepoys  were  raised,  and  a 
corps  of  native  artillery  was  formed  out  of  the  hardy 
lascars  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.— Macaulay,  Critical 
and  Historical  Essays,  Wan-en  Hastings. 

lasclviency.  s.    Wantonness. 

Men,  by  letting  themselves  loose  to  all  manner  of 
wretchedness  and  debauchery,  through  the  potent 
and  enormous  lasciviency  of  the  bodily  life,  quite 
lose  the  relish  and  grateful  sense  of  true  good- 
ness and  nobility.— Halliwell,  Melamproncea,  p.  9: 
1681. 

lascivient,  adj.    Frolicsome ;  wantoning 

The  various  toyings  ...  of  the  lascivient  life. — 
Dr.  H.  More,  Conjectura  Cabalistica,  p.  46  :  1653. 

lascivious,  adj.   [Lat.  lascivus.] 

1.  Lewd;  lustful. 

In  what  habit  will  you  go  along  ? — 
Not  like  a  woman ;  for  I  would  prevent 
The  loose  encounters  of  lascivious  men. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  7. 

He  on  Eve 

Began  to  cast  lascivious  eyes ;  she  him 
As  wantonly  repaid.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  1013. 

2.  Wanton ;  soft ;  luxurious. 

Now,  instead  of  mounting  barbed  steeds, 
To  fright  the  souls  of  fearful  adversaries, 
He  capers  nimbly  in  a  lady's  chamber, 
To  the  lascivious  pleasing  of  a  lute. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  1. 
lasciviously,  adv.    In  a  lascivious  manner ; 
lewdly;  wantonly;  loosely. 

Many  men  are  so  lasciviously  given,  either  out  of 
a  depraved  nature,  or  too  much  liberty. — Burton, 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  606. 

Lasciviously  decked  like  a  courtesan. — Sir  H.  Wot- 
ton.  Elements  of  Architecture. 

She  looked  upon  him  amorously,  or  rather  lasci- 
viously.— Bishop  Patrick,  Paraphrases  and   Com- 
mentaries on  the  Old  Testament,  Genesis,  xxxix.  9. 
lasciviousness.  s.     Attribute  suggested  by 
Lascivious;  wantonness;  looseness. 

The  reason  pretended  by  Augustus  was  the  lasci- 
viousness of  his  elegies,  and  his  art  of  \Q\Q.-Dryden, 
Preface  to  Ovid. 
lasli.  «.     [  ?  ] 

1.  Stroke  with  anything  pliant  and  tough. 

Roused  by  the  lash  of  his  own  stubborn  tail, 
Our  lion  now  will  foreign  foes  assail. 

Dryden,  Astrcea  Redux,  117. 
From  hence  are  heard  the  groans  of  ghosts,  the 

pains 
Of  sounding  lashes,  and  of  dragging  chains. 

t  Id.,  Translation  of  the  JSneid,  vi.  75?. 

2.  Thong  or  point  of  the  whip  which  gives 
the  cut  or  blow. 

Her  whip  of  cricket's  bone,  her  lash  of  film, 
Her  waggoner  a  small  grey-coated  gnat. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  4. 

I  observed  that  your  whip  wanted  a  lash  to  it.— 
Addison. 

9.  Cat-o'-nine-tails. 

Serious  breaches  of  discipline  are  still  punished 
•with  the  lash.  —  English  Cyclopaedia,  Arts  and 
Sciences,  Military  Discipline. 

4.  Leash  or  string  in  which  an  animal  is  held ; 
snare.     Obsolete. 

The  farmer  they  leave  in  the  lash, 
With  losses  on  every  side.  Tusser, 

Five  Hundred  Points  of  good  Husbandry. 

5.  Stroke  of  satire  ;  sarcasm. 

The  moral  is  a  lash  at  the  vanity  of  arrogating 
that  to  ourselves  which  succeeds  well.— Sir  R.  L'E&- 
trange. 
lash.  v.  a. 

1.  Strike  with  anything  pliant ;  scourge. 

Let's  whip  these  stragglers  o'er  the  seas  again, 
Lash  hence  these  over-weening  rags  of  France. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  \.  3. 
He  charg'd  the  flames,  and  those  that  disobey'd 
He  lash'd  to  duty  with  his  sword  of  light. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  cclxxii. 
Stern  as  tutors,  and  as  uncles  hard, 
We  lash  the  pupil,  and  de.fra.ud  the  ward. 

Id.,  Translation  of  Persius,  i.  20. 

2.  Move  with  a  sudden  spring  or  jerk :  (with 
vp). 

The  club  hung  round  his  ears.and  batter'd  brows ; 
He  falls ;  and  lashing  up  his  heels,  his  rider  throws. 

Dryden. 

3.  Beat ;  strike  with  a  sharp  sound. 

The  windi;  grow  high, 
Impending  tempests  charge  the  sky; 
The  lightning  Hies,  the  thunder  roars, 
And  big  waves  lash  the  frighted  shores. 

Prior,  The  Lady's  Looking-glass. 
'Twas  vain,  the  loud  waves  lashed  the  shore ; 

Return  or  aid  preventing; 
The  waters  wild  went  o'er  his  child, 
And  he  was  left  lamenting. 

Campbell,  Lord  Ullin's  Daughter. 

4.  Scourge  with  satire. 
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Could  pension'd  Boilcau  lash  in  honost  strain, 
Flatt'rers  and  bigots  ev'n  in  Louis'  reign. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.ii.  sat.  i. 

5.  Tie  anything  down  to  the  side  or  mast  of 
a  ship. 

(For  example  see  L  a  s  h  i  n  g,  s.) 
lash.  v.  n.     Apply  the  whip,  or  any  weapon 
held  in  the  hand. 

He  .  . .  gan  her  fresh  assayle, 
Heaping  huge  strokes  as  thicke  as  showre  of  hayle, 
And  lashing  dreadfully  at  ev'ry  part. 
As  if  he  thought  her  soul  to  disentrayle. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iv.  6,  16. 
Gentle  or  sharp,  according  to  thy  choice, 
To  laugh  at  follies,  or  to  lash  at  vice. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Persius,  v.  21. 
lash.    v.  n.      Break  out ;    be  extravagant ; 
become  unruly. 

We  know  not  what  rich  joys  we  lose,  when  first 
we  lash  into  a  new  oSence.—Felltham,  Resolves,  ii.  40. 
With  out. 

A  pious  education  may  lay  such  strong  fetters, 
such  powerful  restrictions  upon  the  heart,  that  it 
shall  not  be  able  to  lash  out  into  those  excesses 
and  enormities. — South,  Sermons,  x.  347. 
lasih-tree.   adj.     Free  from  the   stroke  of 
satire. 

I  with  this  whip  you  see 
Do  lash  the  time,  and  am  myself  lash-free. 

B.  Jonson,  Masques. 
lasher,  .v. 

1.  One  who  whips  or  lashes. 

2.  Large  quantity  of  water  thrown  forcibly. 
Colloquial. 

The  stream  was  so  strong,  from  the  great  fall  of 
water  from  the  lasher  above,  that  Vere  was  ex- 
hausted before  he  could  reach  Millbank,  and  nearly 
sank  himself.— JS.  Disraeli,  Coningsby,  b.  i.  ch.  ix. 
lashing,  verbal  abs. 
\.  Act  of  that  which  lashes. 
2.  Extravagance  ;  unruliness  :  (with  out). 

The  lashings  out  of  his  luxury.— South,  Sermons, 
ix.  72. 

lashing-,  s.  Piece  of  rope  or  cord  for  bind- 
ing one  thing  to  another. 

To  lash,  iu  sea-phrase,  means  to  make  fast  any- 
thing with  a  rope.    The  rope  so  employed  is  called 
a  lashing. — Young,  Nautical  Dictionary. 
lashing,  part.  adj.     Inflicting  lashes. 

Wheels  clash  with  wheels,  and  bar  the  narrow 

street ; 

The  lashing  whip  resounds.         Gay,  Trivia,  ii.  230. 
lask.  s.     Looseness ;  flux.     Obsolete. 

A  grave  and  learned  minister  was  one  day,  as  he 
walked  in  the  fields  for  his  recreation,  suddenly 
taken  with  a  laske  or  looseness.— Burton,  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy,  p.  9ft. 

But  to  come  more  particular  to  the  garden  skir- 
wort,  if  the  juice  thereof  be  drunk  with  goats'- 
milke,  it  stayeth  . . .  thefluxe  of  the  belly  called  the, 
lask. — Holland,  Translation  of  Pliny,  vol.  ii.  p.  41. 
(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

The  polished  red  bark  [of  chestnuts]  boyled  and 
drunke  doth  stop  the  laske.  the  bloody  fluxe,  &c.— 
Lanyham,  Garden  of  Health :  16,33.  (Nares  by  Ii. 
and  W.) 

lasket.  ,«.     See  Latch  in  Navigation. 

lasking-.  adv.  In  Navigation.  See  second 
extract. 

Which  Captaine  Weddell  perceiving,  scarce  being 
able  to  shun  it,  he  called  to  the  master,  and  told  him 
;the  purpose  of.the  enemy,  to  avoid  which  danger  he 
commanded  the  master  to  beare  a  little  laskiny  to 
separate  them  further  each  from  other,  that  IK; 
Blight  have  more  room  to  go  between  them :  thu 
vice-admiral  of  the  enemy,  seeing  the  James  beare 
up  so  tasking,  she  likewise  bore  up  with  her. — 
Taylor  (the  H'ater-poet) :  1630.  (Nares  by  H. and  W.) 
When  a  ship  sails  neither  by  wind  nor  straight 
before  it,  but  quartering  between  both,  she  is  said  to 
go  lasking  — Bailey,  Dictionary,  in  voce. 

laspringr.  s.  [?  Not  that  suggested  by  the 
extract.]  Fish  so  called;  young  of  the 
salmon. 

The  smolt,  or  young  salmon,  is  by  the  fishermen 
of  some  rivers  called  zlaspring;  and  various  cou- 
plets refer  to  the  fish,  as  well  as  to  the  time  and 
circumstances  under  which  the  descent  is  made— 
'  The  last  spring  flood  that  happens  in  May, 
Carry  the  salmon  fry  down  to  the  sea,'      ' 
And  again — 

'  The  floods  of  May 
Take  the  smolts  away.' 

But  the  uncertainty  of  popular  or  provincial  names 
is  a  source  of  great  perplexity  to  the  naturalist. 
The  laspnng  of  some  rivers  is  the  young  of  the 
true  salmon  ;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  the 
fry  of  two  other  species  probably  descend  to  the  sea 
about  the  same  time  as  those  of  the  salmon  —Yar- 
rell,  British  Fiiba$, 


LASS 

.  *.     [  ?  ]     Girl ;  maid  ;  young  woman. 

Now  was  the  time  for  vigorous  lads  to  show 
"What  love  or  honour  could  invite  them  to  ; 
A  goodly  theatre,  where  rocks  are  round, 
"With  reverend  age  and  lovely  lasses  crosvu'd. 

Waller. 

A  girl  was  worth  forty  of  our  widows;  and  an 
honest,  downright,  plain-dealing  lass  it  was.— Sir  R. 
L' Estrange. 

Sturdy  ssvains  . . .  sometimes  a  hasty  kiss 
Steal  from  unwary  lasses  ;  they  with  scorn. 
And  neck  reclin'd,  resent  the  ravish'd  bliss. 

J.  Philips,  Cyder,  b.  ii. 
lassitude,    s.       [Lat.    lassitudo  ;     lassus  = 

weary.] 

1.  Weariness;    fatigue;    pain   arising   from 
hard  labour. 

Two  dyscrasies  of  the  body,  crudity  and  lassitude, 
which  althouKhe  they  be  wordes  made  of  Latyne 
havynge  none  apte  Englyshe  worde  therefore,  yet 
by  the  definitions  and  more  ample  declaration 
them  they  shall  be  underetendea  sufficiently,  ai 
from  henceforthe  used  for  Englishe. — Sir  T.Elyij 
Castel  of  Health,  fol.  74.  b. :  1541. 

Lassitude  is  remedied  by  bathing,  or  anointin 
with  oil  and  warm  water;  for  all  lassitude  is  a  kin 
of  contusion  and  compression  of  the  parts;  an 
bathing  and  anointing  give  a  relaxation  or  emoll 
tion. — liacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History 

Assiduity  in  cogitation  is  more  than  ourembodie 
souls  can  bear  without  lassitude  or  distemper. — 
Glanville,  Scepsis  ficientifica. 

She  lives  and  breeds  in  air;  the  largeness  an 
lightness  of  her  wines  and  tail  sustain  her  withou 
lassitude.— Dr.  II.  More,  Antidote  against  Atheism 

This  imperious  woman  [Theodora],  even  if  fro 
exhaustion  or  lassitude  she  discontinued,  or  at  leas 
condescended  to   disguise  those  vices  which  dis 
honoured  her  husband,  in  her  cruelties  knew  n 
restraint.    And  these  cruelties,  exercised  in  order  t 
gratify  her  rapacity,  if  not  in  sheer  caprice,  as 
substitute  for  that  excitement  which  had  lost  it 
Keenness  and  its  zest,  are  almost  more  culpable  in 
dications  of  the  emperor's  [Justinian]  weakness.— 
Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  iii.  ch.  iv 

2.  In  Medicine.    See  extract. 

Lassitude  generally  expresses  that  wearines 
which  proceeds  from  a  distempered  state,  and  no 
from  exercise,  which  wants  no  remedy  but  rest :  i 
proceeds  from  an  increase  of  bulk,  from  a  dirninu 
tion  or  proper  evacuation,  or  from  too  great  a  con 
sumption  of  the  fluid  necessary  to  maintain  th 
spring  of  the  solids,  as  in  fevers  ;  or  from  a  vitiatec 
secretion  of  that  juice,  whereby  the  fibres  are  no 
supplied.— Quincy. 

lasslorn.  adj.     Forsaken  by  one's  mistress 
Hare. 

Broom  groves, 

Whose  shadow  the  dismissed  bachelor  loves, 
Being  lasslorn.  Shakespear,  Tempest,  iv.  1 

Last.  adj.  [contracted  from  latest.] 
I,  Latest;  following  in  order  of  time. 

Why  are  ye  the  last  to  bring  the  king  back  ?— 
2  Samuel,  xix.  11. 

O,  may  some  spark  of  your  celestial  fire, 
The  last,  the  meanest  of  your  sons  inspire  ! 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  pt.  i. 

2.  Hindmost ;  following  in  order  of  place. 

Merion  pursued  at  greater  distance  still, 
With  tardier  coursers  and  inferior  skill ; 
Last  came  Adnu-tus,  thy  unhappy  son. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Iliad,  xxiii.  607. 

3.  Beyond  which  there  is  no  more. 

I  will  slay  the  last  of  them  with  the  sword.— 
Amos,  ix.  1. 

("Wit. i  not  alone  has  shone  on  ages  past, 
But  lights  the  present,  and  shall  warm  the  last. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  pt.  ii. 

4.  Lowest ;  meanest 

Antilochus,  more  humourous  than  the  rest, 
Takes  the  last  prize,  and  takes  it  with  a  jest. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Iliad,  xxiii.  923. 

5.  Utmost. 

Fools  ambitiously  contend 
For  wit  and  power ;  their  last  endeavours  bend 
lo  outshine  each  other. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Lucretius. 
Breathe  one's  last.     Die ;  expire. 
Last.  *.  (or  adjective  with  an  elliptical  con- 
struction.}    Conclusion;  end. 

Gad,  a  troop  shall  overcome  him  :  but  he  shall 
overcome  at  the  last.— Genesis,  xlix,.  19. 
Thus  weather-cocks,  that  for  a  while 
Have  turn'd  about  with  every  blast, 
Grown  old  and  destitute  of  oil, 
Rust  to  a  point,  and  fix  at  last.  Freind. 

Old  politicians  chew  on  wisdom  past, 
And  blunder  on  in  business  to  the  last. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  i.  2i'8. 
last.  adv. 

1.  At  a  time  immediately  preceding  the  pre- 
sent. 
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How  long  is't  now  since  last  yourself  and  I 
Were  in  a  mask  ?  Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  5. 
When  last  I  died,  and,  dear!  I  die 

As  often  as  from  thee  1  go, 
I  can  remember  yet  that  I 
Something  did  say,  and  something  did  bestow. 

Donne. 
2.  Conclusion. 

Pleas'd  with  his  idol,  he  commends,  admires, 
Adores ;  and,  last,  the  thing  adored  desires. 

Dryden. 
last.  v.  n.    Endure  ;  continue ;  persevere. 

I  thought  it  agreeable  to  my  affection  to  your 
grace  to  prefix  your  name  before  the  essays  :  for  the 
Latin  volume  of  them,  being  in  the  universal  lan- 
guage, may  last  as  long  as  books  last.— Bacon. 

These  are  standing  marks  of  facts  delivered  by 
those  who  are  eye-witnesses  to  them,  and  which 
were  contrived  with  great  wisdom  to  last  till  time 
should  be  no  more.— Addison. 

last.  5.  [A.S.  Iceste.']  Mould  on  which 
shoes  are  formed. 

The  cobbler  is  not  to  go  beyond  his  last.— Sir  R. 
L  Estrange. 

A  cobbler  produced  several  new  grins,  having 
been  used  to  cut  faces  over  his  last.— Addison,  Spec- 
tator. 

Should  the  big  last  extend  the  shoe  too  wide, 
Each  stone  would  wrench  th'  unwary  step  aside. 

Gay,  Trivia,  i.  $5. 

last.  s.  [A.S.  hlast.~]  Load  ;  certain  weight 
or  measure ;  measure  of  corn,  consisting  of 
ten  quarters. 

Last  denotes  aburden  in  general,  and  particularly 
a  certain  weight  or  measure  of  fish,  corn,  wool, 
leather,  pitch,  &c.  As  a  lust  of  white  herrings  is 
twelve  barrels,  of  red  herrings  twenty  cades  or  thou- 
sands, and  of  pilchards  ten  thousands  ;  of  corn  ten 
quarters,  and  in  some  parts  of  England  twenty-one 
quarters ;  of  wool  twelve  sacks ;  of  leather  twenty 
dickers,  or  ten  score ;  of  hides  or  skins  twelve  dozen  ; 
of  pitch,  tar,  or  ashos,  fourteen  barrels  ;  of  gunpow- 
der, twenty-four  firkins,  weighing  a  hundred  pounds 
each.— Jacob,  Law  Dictionary. 

lastage.  s.     See  second  extract. 

So  that  they  shall  be  free  from  all  toll  and  from 
all  custome;  that  is  to  say  from  lastage,  tallage 
passage,  carriage,  &c.—Hackluyt,  Voyages,  vol.  i! 
p.  117.  (Rich.) 

Lastage  [is]  a  custom  exacted  in  some  fairs  and 
markets,  to  carry  things  bought  where  one  will,  by 
the  interpretation  of  Rastal ;  but  it  is  more  accu- 
rately taken  for  the  ballast  or  lading  of  a  ship. 
Lastage  is  also  defined  that  custom  which  is  paid 
for  wares  sold  by  the  last ;  as  herrings,  pitch,  &c.— 
Jacob,  Law  Dictionary. 

Ziastcourt.  s.     See  extract. 

Last-court  in  the  marshes  of  Kent  is  a  court  held 
by  the  twenty-four  jurats,  and  summoned  by  the 
bailiffs;  wherein  orders  are  made  to  lay  and  levy 
taxes,  impose  penalties,  &c.,  for  the  preservation  of 
the  said  marshes.— Jacob,  Law  Dictionary. 

lastery.  *.     Red    colour:    (so    entered   by 
Johnson). 

The  bashful  blood  her  snowy  cheeks  did  spread, 
That  her  became  as  polish'd  ivory, 
Which  cunning  craftsman's  hand  hath  overlaid, 
With  fair  venuilion,  or  pure  lastery.  Spenser. 

lasting,  part.  adj. 
.  Continuing ;  durable. 

Every  violence  offered  weakens  and  impairs,  and 
renders  the  body  less  durable  and  lasting— Ray, 
Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the  Works  of  the 
Creation. 

The  famous  treaty  of  Constance  seemed  to  fix  the 
relations  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Lombard  repub- 
lies  on  a  lasting  ground. — Milman,  History  of  Latin 
Christianity,  b.  viii.  ch.  ix. 


.  Of  long  continuance ;  perpetual. 

The  grateful  work  is  done, 
The  seeds  of  discord  sow'd,  the  war  begun : 
Frauds,  fears,  and  fury,  have  possess'd  the  state, 
And  lix'd  the  causes  of  a  lasting  hate. 

Dryden.  Translation  of  the  JSneid,  vii.  705. 
A   sinew   cracked    seldom    recovers   its   former 
strength,  and  the  memory  of  it  leaves  a  lasting 
caution  in  the  man,  not  to  put  the  part  quickly 
again  to  any  robust  employment. — Locke. 

lasting-  verbal  abs.     Permanence. 

With  several  degrees  of  lasting,  ideas  are  im- 
printed on  the  memory.— Locke. 

lastingly,  adv.     In  a  lasting  manner ;  per- 
petually ;  durably. 

It  is  an  art  now  lately  studied  by  some  so  to  in- 
corporate wine  and  oil,  that  they  may  lastingly 
hold  together.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Miscellanies,  p.  15. 
lastingness.    *.      Attribute  suggested    by 
Lasting;  durableness ;  continuance. 

All  more  lasting  than  beautiful,  but  that  the  con- 
sideration of  the  exceeding  lastingness  made  the  ej  e 
believe  it  was  exceeding  beautiful.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 
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Consider  the  lastingness  of  the  motions  excited 
in  the  bottom  of  the  eye  by  light.— Sir  I.  Newton, 
On  Opticks. 

lastly,  adv.    In  the  last  place;  in  the  con- 
clusion; at  last;  finally. 

I  will  justify  the  quarrel ;  secondly,  balance  thq 
forces ;  and,  lastly,  propound  variety  of  designs  for 
choice,  but  not  advise  the  choice. — Bacon,  Consi- 
derations on  War  with  Spain. 

latch,  s.    Catch  of  a  door  moved  by  a  string 
or  a  handle. 

The  latch  mov'd  up,  when  who  should  first  come 

in. 
But,  in  his  propei  person— Lubberkin ! 

Gay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Thursday. 
Then   conies   rosy  health  from   her  cottage   of 

thatch, 

Where  never  physician  had  lifted  the  latch.  Smart. 
latcb.  v.a.    [A.S.  Icec caw.]     Catch  ;  enclose. 

Pumy  stones  I  hastily  hent, 
And  threw;  but  nought  availed: 
He  was  so  wimble  and  so  wight. 
From  bough  to  bough  he  leaped  light, 
And  oft  the  pnmies  latched. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar,  March. 
It  is  we  that  should  have  been  smitten  with  these 
sorrows  by  the  fierce  wrath  of  God,  had  not  he 
stepped  between  the  blow  and  us,  and  latched  it  in 
his  own  body  and  soul,  even  the  dint  of  the  fierce- 
ness of  the  wrath  of  God.— Bishop  Andrews,  Sermon 
on  the  Passion. 

I  have  words, 

That  would  be  howl'd  out  in  the  desert  air, 
Where  hearing  should  not  latch  them. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

Of  a  man  that  latches  the  weapon  in  his  own 
body  to  save  his  prince.— Bishop  Hall,  Cases  of 
Conscience,  ii.  1 0. 

latch,  v.  a.     Fasten  ;  fasten  with  a  latch. 
He  popt  him  in  and  his  basket  did  latch. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar,  May, 
He  had  strength  to  reach  his  father's  house :  the 
door  was  only  latched ;  and,  when  he  had  the  latch 
in  his  hand,  he  turned  about  his  head  to  see  his 
pursuer.— Locke. 

latch,  v.  a.    [?  Fr  lecher.']     ?  Smear. 

But  hast  thou  yet  latch'd  the  Athenian's  eyes 
With  the  love  juice,  as  I  did  bid  thee  do? 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  iii.  2. 
latch,  s.     In  Navigation.     See  extract. 

Latches  or  laskets,  in  a  ship,  are  small  lines  like 
loops,  fastened    by  sewing   into  the  bonnets  and 
drablers  of  a  sail,  in  order  to  lace  the  bonnets  to 
the  courses,  or  the  drablers  to  the  bonnets.— Harris^ 
latchet.  *.     String  that  fastens  the  shoe. 

There  cometh  one  mightier  than  I,  the  latchet  of 
whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  unloose.— Mark,  i.  7. 
latchkey,  s.    Key  to  open  a  latch  lock.    To 
be  allowed  a  latchkey  is  to  be  free  to  keep 
what  hours  one  likes  ;  be  one's  own  master. 
If  a  gentleman  behaves  as  a  gentleman,  and  takes 
my  first  floor  and  back  kitchen  unfurnished,  or  my 
second-floor  front  furnished,  and  pays  his  w;iy  witti- 
out  a  latch-key  and  singing  songs  on  the  staircase  at 
night,  with  heavy  boots  that  wake  you,  I  shall  be 
glad  of  his  company,  and  to  give  him  a  cup  of  tea* — 

Sala,  Dutch  Pictures,  Tlie  late  Mr.  D . 

late.  adj.     [A.S.  last,  Icete.] 

1.  Contrary  to  early;    slow;    tardy;    long 
delayed. 

My  hasting  days  flie  on  with  full  career, 
But  my  late  spring  no  bud  nor  blossom  sheweth. 

Milton,  Sonnets,  vii.  3. 
Just  was  the  vengeance,  and  to  latest  days 
Shall  long  posterity  resound  thy  praise. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey. 

2.  Last  in  any  place,  office,  or  character. 

All  the  difference  between  the  late  servants  and 
those  who  staid  in  the  family  was,  that  those  latter 
were  finer  gentlemen,— Adaison,  Spectator. 

3.  Last  in  time. 

4.  Lately  deceased :  (as,  'The  late  Mr.  D — ' ). 

5.  Far  in  the  day  or  night :  (as,   '  late  in 
the  day,'  '  late  at  night '). 

late.  adv. 

1.  After  long  delays;    after  a  long  time: 
(with  too,  when  the  proper  time  is  past). 

O  boy  !  thy  father  gave  thee  life  too  soon, 
And  hath  bereft  thee  of  thy  life  too  late. 

Sliakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  HI.  ii.  5. 

A  second  Silvius  alter  these  appears, 
Silvius  ..Eneas,  for  thy  name  he  bears; 
For  arms  and  justice  equally  rcnown'd, 
Who  late  restor'd,  in  Alba  shall  be  crown'd. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  vi.  1043. 

The  later  it  is  before  any  one  comes  to  have  these 
ideas,  the  later  also  will  it  be  before  he  comes  to 
those  maxims. — Locke. 

2.  In  a  later  season. 
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To  make  roses,  or  other  flowers  come  late,  is  an 
experiment  of  pleasure;  for  the  antients  esteemed 
much  of  the  rosa  sera. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Expe- 
rimental History. 

There  be  some  flowers  which  come  more  early,  and 
others  which  come  more  late,  ia  the  year.— Ibid. 

3.  Lately ;  not  long  ago. 

They  arrived  in  that  pleasant  isle, 
Where,  sleeping  late,  she  left  her  other  knight. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
In  reason's  absence  fancy  wakes, 
Ill-matching  words  and  deeds  long  past  or  late. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  112. 
The  lowing  herds  return,  and  round  them  throng 
With  leaps  and  bounds  the  late  imprison'd  young. 

Pope. 

4.  Far  in  the  day  or  night. 

Was  it  so  late,  friend,  ere  you  went  to  bed, 
That  you  do  lie  so  late'/ — 
Sir,  we  were  carousing  till  the  second  cock. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 
Late  the  nocturnal  sacrifice  begun, 
Nor  ended  till  the  next  returning  sun. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid. 

Of  late.  Lately ;  in  times  past :  near  the 
present. 

Who  but  felt  of  late? 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  77. 
Men  have  of  late  made  use  of  a  pendulum,  as  a 
more  steady  regulator. — Locke. 

lated.  adj.  Belated ;  surprised  by  the  night. 
Cupid  abroad  was  luted  in  the  night. 

Greene,  Orpharion :  1599. 
I  am  so  lated  in  the  world,  that  I 
Have  lost  my  way  for  ever. 

Sliakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  9. 
The  west  yet  glimmers  with  some  streaks  of  day  : 
Now  spurs  the  lated  traveller  apace 
To  gain  the  timely  inn.  Id.,  Macbeth,  iii.  3. 

lateen,  s.  [Latinus,  -a,  -Mm  =  Latin.]  Kind 
of  sail  so  called. 

The  vessel  on  which  we  embarked  was  about  a  hun- 
dred feet  from  stern  to  stem,  with  two  inasts  and 
two  monstrous  latine  sails. — Bruce,  Travels,  i.  43. 

Lateen-sails  (voiles  latines,  French)  are  triangular 
sails  frequently  used  by  xebecs,  polacres,  settees,  and 
other  vessels  navigated  in  the  Mediterranean ;  [a] 
lateen-yard.  (French,  antenne)  is  a  long  yard,  used 
to  extend  the  lateen-sail  upon,  and  is  slung  about 
one  quarter  from  the  lower  end,  which  is  brought 
down  as  the  tack,  while  the  upper  end  is  raised  in 
the  air,  in  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees.— 
Falconer,  Nautical  Dictionary :  Burney's  ed. 

lately,  ado.     Not  long  ago. 

Paul  found  a  certain  Jew  named  Aquila,  lately 
come  from  Italy.— Acts,  xviii.  1. 

latency,  .s.  [see  Latent.]  State  of  being 
hidden  ;  obscurity ;  abstruseness. 

Pity  it  is,  they  should  continue  in  the  obscure 
darkness  of  latency,  and  the  opack  shades  of  silence. 
— Epistle  Dedicatory  to  Hewyt's  Sermons :  1658. 

The  undesignedness  of  the  coincidences  is  ga- 
thered from  their  latency,  their  minuteness,  their 
obliquity,  the  suitableness  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  consist  to  the  places  in  which  those  cir- 
cumstances occur,  and  the  circuitous  references  by 
which  they  are  traced  out.— Paley,  View  of  the  Evi- 
dences of  the  Christian  Religion,  vol.  ii.  pt.  iL 
ch.  vii. 
lateness.  *.  Attribute  suggested  by  Late. 

1.  Time  far  advanced. 

Lateness  in  life  might  be  improper  to  begin  the 
world  with.— Swift,  Letter  to  Gay. 

2.  Comparatively  modern  time. 

If  it  could  be  made  appear  that  the  kesitah  [a 
Canaanite  coin]  was  of  gold  in  the  time  when  the 
author  of  the  Book  of  Job  wrote,  it  would  be  a 
farther  proof  of  the  lateness  of  that  composition. — 
Costard,  Dissertation,  p.  29 :  Ox.  1750. 
latent,  adj.     [Lat.  latens,  -entis,  pres.  part, 
of  lateo  =  lie  hid.]      Hidden  ;    concealed  ; 
secret. 

If  we  look  into  its  retired  movements,  and  more 
secret  latent  springs,  we  may  there  trace  out  a 
steady  hand  producing  good  out  of  evil.—  Wood- 
ward, Essay  towards  a  Natural  History  of  tlw 
Earth. 

Who  drinks,  alas !  but  to  forget ;  nor  sees, 
That  melancholy  sloth,  severe  disease, 
Mern'ry  confus'd,  and  interrupted  thought, 
Death's  harbingers,  lie  latent  in  the  draught? 

Prior,  Solomon,  ii.  136. 

What  were  Wood's  visible  costs  I  know  not,  and 
what  were  his  latent  is  variously  conjectured. — 
Swift. 

But  there  had  been  in  the  cabinet  of  George  the 
Second  latent  jealousies  and  enmities,  which  now 
began  to  show  themselves. — Macaulay,  Critical  and 
Historical  Essays,  The  Earl  of  Chatham. 
In  Physics.     Not  showing  itself  sensibly. 

Nothing  could  be  more  simple  than  his  [Black's] 
doctrines  of  latent  heat.    The  experience  of  more 
than  a  century  had  made  us  consider  the  thermo- 
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meter  ns  a  sure  and  an  accurate  indicator  of  heat, 
and  of  all  its  variations  We  had  learned  to  distrust 
all  others.  Yet.  in  the  liquefaction  and  vaporization 
of  bodies,  we  had  proofs  uncontrovertible  of  the 
entrance  of  heat  into  the  bodies.  And  we  could,  by 
suitable  processes,  get  it  out  of  them  again.  Dr. 
Black  said  that  it  was  concealed  in  them,— latet,— 
it  was  as  much  concealed  as  carbonic  acid  is  in  mar- 
ble, or  water  in  zeolite, — it  was  concealed  till  Dr. 
Black  detected  it.  He  called  it  latent  heat.  He  did 
not  mean  by  this  term  that  it  was  a  different  kind 
of  heat  from  the  heat  which  expanded  bodies,  but 
merely  that  it  was  concealed  from  our  sense  of  heat, 
and  from  the  thermometer. — Dr.  Robison,  Preface 
to  Black's  Lectures  on  Chemistry. 

With  a  boldness  and  reach  of  thought  not  often 
equalled,  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  when- 
ever a  body  loses  some  of  its  consistence,  as  in  the 
case  of  ice  becoming  water,  or  water  becoming  steam, 
such  body  receives  an  amount  of  heat  which  our 
senses,  though  aided  by  the  most  delicate  thermo- 
meter, can  never  detect.  For,  this  heat  is  absorbed ; 
we  lose  all  sight  of  it,  and  it  produces  no  palpable 
effect  on  the  material  world,  but  becomes,  as  it  were, 
a  hidden  property.  Black,  therefore,  called  it  latent 
heat,  because,  though  we  conceive  it  as  an  idea,  we 
cannot  trace  it  as  a  fact.  The  body  is,  properly 
speaking,  hotter ;  and  yet  its  temperature  does 
not  rise.  Directly,  however,  the  foregoing  pro- 
cess is  inverted,  that  is  to  say,  directly  the  steam  is 
condensed  into  water,  or  the  water  hardened  into 
ice,  the  heat  returns  into  the  world  of  sense ;  it 
ceases  to  be  latent,  and  communicates  itself  to  the 
surrounding  objects.  No  new  heat  has  been  created ; 
it  has,  indeed,  appeared  and  disappeared,  so  far  as 
our  senses  are  concerned;  but  our  senses  were  de- 
ceived, since  there  has,  in  truth,  been  neither  addi- 
tion nor  diminution. — Buckle,  History  of  Civiliza- 
tion in  England. 

lateral,  adj.      [Lat.  lateralis,  from  latus  = 
side.] 

1.  Growing  out  on  the  side;  belonging  to  the 
side. 

Why  may  they  not  spread  their  lateral  branches, 
till  their  distance  from  the  centre  of  gravity  depress 
them  ? — Ray. 

The  smallest  vessels,  which  carry  the  blood  by  la- 
teral branches,  separate  the  next  thinner  fluid  or 
serum,  the  diameters  of  which  lateral  branches  are 
less  than  the  diameters  of  the  blood-vessels. — Ar- 
buthnot,  On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

2.  Placed  or  acting  on  the  side. 

Forth  rush  the  Levant  and  the  Ponent  winds 
Eurus  and  Zephyr,  with  their  lateral  noise, 
Sirocco  and  Libecchio.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.70-4. 

lateraiity.   s.     Quality  of  having  distinct 
sides. 

We  may  reasonably  conclude  a  right  and  left  late- 
raiity iu  the  ark,  or  naval  edifice  of  Noah. — Sir  T. 
Browne. 

laterally,   adv.     In  a  lateral  manner;  by 
the  side ;  sidewise. 

The  days  are  set  laterally  against  the  columns  of 
the  golden  number. — Holder,  Discourse  concerning 
Time. 

lateritious.  adj.    [Lat.  lateritius,  from  later 
=  brick.]    Resembling  brick. 

The  urine  was  variable,  of  a  deep  saturate  colour, 
when  the  fever  was  sensibly  high,  with  a  lateritious, 
dusky,  or  dark  sediment  sometimes.—  Cheyne,  Eng- 
land's Malady,  p.  317 :  17M3. 

The  urine  flows  copiously,  and  deposits  an  abun- 
dant lateritious  or  red  sediment  (lithate  of  ammo- 
nia).— Gregory,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine, 
pt.  i.  ch.  vi. 

Lateritious  is  a  term  applied  to  the  red  sediment 
deposited  from  the  urine  in  some  stages  of  fever. — 
Hoblyn,  Dictionary  of  Terms  used  in  Medicine. 

lateward.  adj.     Late.     Rare. 

They  deserve  to  be  reprehended  much  more  than  I 
will  vouchsafe  to  attempt  in  this  my  lateward  tre&- 
tise.—Holinstied,  Description  of  Scotland,  ch.  xiii. 

lath.  *.     [A.S.  latta.~\     Thin  piece  of  wood 
used  in  building. 

Penny-royal  and  orpin  they  use  in  the  country  to 
trim  their  houses,  binding  it  with  a  lath  or  stick, 
and  setting  it  asiainst  a  wall.— Bacon,  Natural  and 
Experimental  Histor//. 

The  god  who  frights  away, 

With  his  lath  sword,  the  thieves  and  birds  of  prey. 

Dryden. 

Laths  are  made  of  heart  of  oak  for  outside  work, 
as  tiling  and  plastering ;  and  of  fir  for  inside  plaster- 
ing and  pantile  lathing.— Moxon,  Mechanical  Exer- 
cises. 

Such  is  that  room  which  one  rude  beam  divides, 
And  naked  rafters  from  the  sloping  sides, 
Where  the  vile  bands  that  bind  the  thatch  are  seen, 
And  lath  and  mud  are  all  that  lie  between. 

Craltbe,  The  Village,  b.  i. 

Major  Dickson,  who  shared  the  room  of  the  lath 
and  mud  shed  in  which  I  lived,  discovered  that  the 
alarm  was  only  too  true.— IF.  //.  Russell,  The  [Cri- 
mean] War,  ch.  vii. 

Dagger  of   lath.      The   wooden    sword   of 
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the  present  and  old  harlequins.     See  Vice 
(Old  Vice). 

With  dagger  of  lath. 

Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  iv.  2,  song. 
Instead  of  the  Jack-pudding  bluster  of  Sherry, 
With  his  dagger  of  lath  and  his  speeches  so  merry. 

Canning, 
Xiath.  v.  a.     Fit  up  with  laths. 

A  small  kiln  consists  of  an  oaken  frame,  lathed 
on  every  side.— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

lathe.  *.  [A.S.  ZaSe.]  Tool  of  a  turner, 
by  which  he  turns  about  his  matter  so  as 
to  shape  it  by  the  chisel. 

Those  black  circular  lines  we  see  on  turned  ves- 
sels of  wood  are  the  effects  of  ignition,  caused  by 
the  pressure  of  an  edged  stick  upon  the  vessel  turned 
nimbly  in  the  lathe. — Ray. 

bathe,  s.     [A.S.  /a8e.]     Barn. 

The  northern  man  writing  to  his  neighbour  may 
say  'My  lathe  standeth  ne'ere  the  kirkgarth,'  for 
'  My  barn  standoth  neere  the  churchyard.'  But  if 
he  should  write  publickly,  it  is  fittest  he  should  use 
the  most  known  words. —  Coote,  English  School- 
master, 1652.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

lathe.  *.  [A.S.  loft.  This  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  Danish  leding,  and,  so 
connected,  has  been  referred  to  the  Jutes. 
A  different  origin  is  suggested  by  the 
present  writer.  See  last  extract.]  In 
Topography.  See  second  extract. 

If  all  that  tything  failed,  then  all  that  lath  was 
charged  for  that  tything ;  and  if  the  lath  failed,  then 
all  that  hundred  was  demanded  for  them ;  and  if  the 
hundred,  then  the  shire,  who  would  not  rest  till 
they  had  found  that  undutiful  fellow,  which  was  not 
amesnable  to  law. — Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of 
Ireland. 

In  some  counties  there  is  an  intermediate  division 
between  the  shore  and  the  hundreds,  as  the  lathes 
in  Kent,  and  rapes  in  Sussex,  each  of  them  contain- 
ing about  three  or  four  hundreds  apiece.  These  had 
formerly  their  lathe-reeves  and  rape-reeves,  acting 
in  subordination  to  the  shire-reeve. — Sir  W.  Black- 
stone,  Commentary  on  the  Laws  of  England,  intro- 
duction. (Rich.) 

A  word  nearer  in  form  to  lathe  than  [the  Jute 
word]  ledinff  is  a  word  which  we  get  in  the  Latin 
form  Leti,  Lceti,  Liti.  It  was  a  word  belonging  to 
the  military  nomenclature  of  Rome  during  the 
fourth  century,  as  well  as  earlier  and  later.  It  ap- 
plied to  the  parts  opposite  Britain— viz.  Gaul  and 
Western  Germany.  It  denotes  a  certain  kind  of 
military  retainers ;  the  service  which  they  were  in 
being  the  Roman.  . . .  Belgium,  Gaul,  and  the  Rhine 
being  the  chief  localities  in  which  they  were  settled, 
we  are  not  surprised  to  find  certain  gentile  adjec- 
tives connected  with  their  name.  The  Frank  Lceti 
were  settled  by  Maximianus,  as  we  learn  from 
Eumenius.  .  . .  Zeuss  (v.  Leti)  to  whom  all  the  texts 
that  have  been  laid  before  the  reader  are  due,  con- 
cludes with  a  notice  touching  the  question  of  the 
Kentish  lathes  most  closely.  The  Theodosian  Code 
states  '  That  the  lands  appointed  to  the  Leeti,  who 
were  removed  to  them,  were  called  teiTte  Lceticee.' 
Such  a  word,  then,  as  lathe  may  have  grown  out  of 
[terra]  Lcetica,  such  a  [terra]  Lcetica  having  pre- 
viously grown  out  of  Lceti.  That  there  were  Lceti 
and  [terrce]  Leetic(S,?md  possibly  lathes  in  Romano- 
Keltic  Gaul,  has  been  shown  abundantly.  That 
these  were  the  same  in  the  Romano-Keltic  Britain 
(especially  in  the  parts  nearest  Gaul)  is  probable. 
At  any  rate  the  Kentish  lathe  is  the  Germano-Gallic 
L(Bt-  rather  than  the  Jute  led-ing. — Dr.  R.  G.  La- 
tham, The  English  Language,  pt.  i.  ch.  six. 

Lathe-reeve,  s.  See  extract  from  Black- 
stone  under  Lathe. 

Xiather.  v.  n.    [A.S.  leftrian.']    Form  a  foam. 

Choose  water  pure, 
Such  as  will  lather  cold  with  soap.  Baynard. 

Lather,  v.  a.  Cover  with  foam  of  water  and 
soap. 

The  damsel  with  the  soap-ball  lathered  him  with 
great  expedition,  raising  flakes  of  snow. — Smollett, 
Translation  of  Don  Quixote,  vol.  iii.  p.  281. 

Xiather.  s.  Foam  or  froth  made  commonly 
by  beating  soap  with  water :  (applied  often 
to  sweat,  especially  of  horses  as  '  all  of  a 
lather1). 

Lathering,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  one  who 
lathers. 

I  shall  be  satisfied  with  the  lathering  of  my  beard, 
replied  the  squire,  at  least  at  present. — Smollett, 
Translation  of  Don  Quixote,  vol.  iii.  p.  282. 
lathing,  s.    Lath  work. 

The  plasterer's  work  is  commonly  done  by  the 
yard  square  for  lathing. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Laths  are  made  of  fir  for  inside  plaistering  and 
pantile  lathing.  —  Moxon,  Mechanical  Exercises. 
(Rich.) 
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lathy,  adj.  Thin  or  long  as  a  lath  ;  made 
of  lath. 

The  which  he  tossed  to  and  fro  amain, 
And  eft  his  lathy  falchion  brandished. 

West,  On  Hie  Abuse  of  Travelling. 
latimer.  s.    See  extracts. 

Latimer  is  used  by  Sir  Edward  Coke  for  an  inter- 
preter. It  seems  that  the  word  is  mistaken,  and 
should  be  Latiner,  because,  heretofore,  he  that  un- 
derstood Latin,  which  in  the  time  of  the  Romans 
was  the  prevailing  language,  might  be  a  good  inter- 
preter. Camden  agrees  that  it  signifies  a  French- 
man or  interpreter,  and  says  the  word  is  used  in  an 
old  inquisition. — Jacob,  Law  Dictionary. 

Book-Latin  is  the  usual  but  inapt  rendering  of 
Boc-Leden.  Book-language  would  be  a  truer  equi- 
valent. Already,  before  the  date  of  1),  had  the  word 
Leden  attained  that  '  Common-Noun  '  state,  in 
which  it  equalled  language  in  general,  or  a  strange, 
mysterious,  learned  language  in  particular  ;  and 
from  which  it  was  able  to  form  its  derivative 
Latimer=fiii  interpreter.  See  Genesis,  xi.  6.  Dis  is 
an  folc  and  ealle  hig  sprccatS  an  Lyden=This  is  one 
folk  and  they  all  speak  one  language.  The  determi- 
native Boc-  would  not  have  been  prefixed,  so  long 
as  Leden  was  regarded  as  a  Proper  Name.  In 
Chaucer, '  Squier's  Tale,'  it  is  used  of  the  discourse 
of  birds.— Earle. 

latin,  adj.  [Lat.  Latinus,  from  the  part  of 
Italy  called  Latium.~\  Written  or  spoken 
in  the  language  of  the  old  Romans. 

Augustus  himself  could  not  make  a  new  Latin 
•word. — Locke. 

latin,  s. 

1.  Latin  language. 

The  natural  love  to  Latin,  which  is  so  prevalent 
in  our  common  people,  makes  me  think  my  specu- 
lations fare  never  the  worse  among  them  for  that 
little  scrap  which  appears  at  the  head  of  them. — 
Addison,  Spectator,  no.  221. 

2.  Exercise   practised   by  school-boys,   who 
turn  English  into  Latin, 

In  learning  farther  his  syntaxis,  he  shall  not  use 
the  common  order  in  schools  for  making  of  Latins. 
— Ascham. 

latin,  v.  a.  Render  into  Latin ;  mix  with 
Latin  terms.  Obsolete. 

The  unlearned  or  foolishe  phantasticall,  that 
smelles  but  of  learnyng  ;  such  fellowes  as  have seene 
learned  men  in  their  daies  ;  will  so  latine  their 
tongues,  that  the  simple  cannot  but  wonder  at  their 
talke,  and  thinke  surely  they  speake  by  some  reve- 
lacion  !—  Wilson,  Arte  of  BJietorike,  b.  iii.:  1553. 

latinism.  .v.  Latin  idiom  ;  mode  of  speech 
peculiar  to  the  Latin. 

Milton  has  made  use  of  frequent  transpositions, 
Latinixms,  antiquated  words  and  phrases,  that  he 
might  the  better  deviate  from  vulgar  and  ordinary- 
expressions. — Addison. 

latinist.  s.     One  skilled  in  Latin. 

Besides  his  being  an  able  Latinist,  philosopher, 
and  divine,  he  was  a  curious  musician.— Lord  Her- 
bert of  Cherbury,  History  of  Henry  VIII.  p.  2. 

Alexander  and  his  followers  were  no  good  La- 
tinists.—Selden,  Illustrations  of  Drayton's  Polyol- 
bion,  song  ir. 

latinity.  s.  Purity  of  Latin  style ;  Latin 
tongue. 

But  what  is  this  to  your  false  Latin  ?  Brethren, 
this  matter  of  Latinity  is  but  a  straw. — Bishop 
Hall,  Answer  to  Smectymnuus,  §  1. 

Albericus  and  others  have  written  in  defence  of 
the  Latinity  of  that  translation  of  the  Bible.  — 
Uakewill,  On  Providence,  p.  2tiO. 

Yet  the  example  of  our  own  language,  and  of 
French,  might  shew  us  that  orthography  may  be- 
come a  very  inadequate  representative  of  pronun- 
ciation. It  is,  indeed,  capable  of  proof  that  in  the 
purest  ages  of  Latinity,  some  variation  existed  be- 
tween the  two. — Hallain,  Introduction  to  the  Lite- 
rature of  Europe  during  tlie  fifteenth,  sixteenth, 
and  seventeenth  Centuries,  pt.  i.  ch.  ix. 

latinize,  v.  n.  Use  words  or  phrases  bor- 
rowed from  the  Latin. 

I  am  liable  to  be  charged  that  I  latinize  too  much. 
— Dryden. 

latinize,  v.  a.  Give  names  a  Latin  termi- 
nation ;  make  them  Latin. 

He  uses  coarse  and  vulgar  words,  or  terms  and 
phrases  that  are  latinised,  scholastick,  and  hard  to 
be  understood. —  Watts. 

lAtiaiy.  adv.  So  as  to  understand  or  write 
Latin. 

You  shall  hardly  find  a  man  amongst  them  [the 
I'n'neh]  which  can  make  a  shift  to  express  himself 
in  that  [the  Latin]  language,  nor  one  amongst  ;m 
hundred  that  can  do  it  Latinly.—Heylin,  Voyage  of 
France,  p.  296. 

latirostrous.  adj.  [Lat.  latus  =  broad  + 
rostrum  =  beak.]  Broadbeaked. 
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In  quadrupeds,  in  regard  of  the  figure  of  their 
heads,  the  eyes  are  placed  at  some  distance  ;  in  lati- 
rostrous  and  flat-billed  birds  they  are  more  laterally 
seated. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

latitancy.  *.  Delitescence ;  state  of  lying 
hid. 

In  vipers  she  has  abridged  their  malignity  by 
their  secession  or  latitancy.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errours. 

latitant.  adj.  Delitescent;  concealed;  lying 
hid. 

Snakes  and  lizards,  latitant  many  months  in  the 
year,  containing  a  weak  heat  in  a  copious  humidity, 
do  long  subsist  without  nutrition. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

It  must  be  some  other  substance  latitant  in  the 
fluid  matter,  and  really  distinguishable  from  it. — 
Dr.  H.  More. 

latitat.  s.  [Lat.  lateo  =  he  hides. — see 
Latent]  In  Law.  See  first  extract. 

Latitat  [is]  a  writ  by  which  all  men  in  per- 
sonal actions  are  called  originally  to  the  King's 
Bench ;  and  has  the  name,  as  supposing  that  the 
defendant  doth  lurk  and  lie  hid ;  and,  therefore, 
being  served  with  this  writ,  he  must  put  in  security 
for  his  appearance  at  the  day. — Cowefl. 

A  latitat  may  be  called  a  first  process  in  the  court 
of  King's  Bench. — Sir  W.  Blackstone. 

latitude,  s.     [Lat.  latus  =  broad.] 

1.  Breadth ;    width ;    in   bodies   of  unequal 
dimensions,  shorter  axis  ;  in  equal  bodies, 
line  drawn  from  right  to  left. 

Whether  the  exact  quadrat,  or  the  long  square  be 
the  better,  I  find  not  well  determined ;  though  I 
must  prefer  the  latter,  provided  the  length  do  not 
exceed  the  latitude  above  one  third  part. — Sir  H. 
Wotton,  Elements  of  Architecture. 

2.  Room  ;  space  ;  extent. 

There  is  a  difference  of  degrees  in  men's  under- 
standings, to  so  great  a  latitude,  that  one  may  affirm, 
that  there  is  a  greater  difference  between  some  men 
and  others  than  between  some  men  and  beasts. — 
Locke. 

3.  Extent  of  the  earth  or  heavens,  reckoned 
from  the  equator  to  either  pole  :  (opposed 
to  longitude) ;  particular  degree  reckoned 
from  the  equator. 

We  found  ourselves  in  the  latitude  of  thirty  de- 
grees two  minutes  south. — Swift. 

Another  effect  the  Alps  have  on  Geneva  is,  that 
the  sun  here  rises  later  and  sets  sooner  than  it  does 
to  other  places  of  the  same  latitude.  — Addison, 
Travels  in  Italy. 

4.  Unrestrained   acceptation ;    licentious  or 
lax  interpretation. 

In  such  latitudes  of  sense,  many  that  love  me  and 
the  church  well  may  have  taken  the  covenant. — 
Eikon  Basilike. 

Then,  in  comes  the  benign  latitude 'of  the  doc- 
trine of  good-will,  and  cuts  asunder  all  those  hard, 
pinching  cords. — South,  Sermons. 

5.  Freedom  from  settled  rules ;  laxity. 

In  human  actions  there  are  no  degrees  and  pre- 
cise natural  limits  described,  but  a  latitude  is 
indulged.— Jeremy  Taylor. 

I  took  this  kind  of  verse,  which  allows  more  lati- 
tude than  any  other. — Dryden. 

6.  Extent ;  diffusion. 

Albertns,  bishop  of  Ratisbon,  for  his  great  learn- 
ing, and  latitude  of  knowledge,  sirnamed  Magnus ; 
besides  diyinity,  hath  written  many  tracts  in  philo- 
sophy.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

Mathematicks,  in  its  latitude,  is  usually  divided 
into  pure  and  mixed. — Bishop  Wilkins,  Mathemati- 
cal Maffick. 

I  pretend  not  to  treat  of  them  in  their  full  lati- 
tude ;  it  suffices  to  shew  how  the  mind  receives 
them,  from  sensation  and  reflection. — Locke. 
latitudinarian.  adj. 

1.  Not  restrained ;  not  confined  ;  thinking  or 
acting  at  large. 

Latitudinarian  love  will  be  expensive,  and  there- 
fore 1  would  be  informed  what  is  to  be  gotten  by  it. 
— Collier,  Essay  on  Kindness. 

2.  Free  in  religious  opinions. 

A  latitudinarian  party  was  likely  to  prevail,  and 
to  engross  all  preferments.— Bishop  B urnet,  History 
of  his  own  Time  :  an.  1689. 

The  golden  days  of  Harley  would  return.  The 
Somersets,  the  Lees,  and  the  Wyndhams  would 
again  surround  the  throne.  The  latitudinarian 
prelates,  who  had  not  been  ashamed  to  correspond 
with  Doddridge  and  to  shake  hands  with  Winston, 
would  be  succeeded  by  divines  of  the  temper  of 
South  and  Atterbury. — Macatilay,  Critical  and  His- 
torical Essays,  Earl  of  Chatluim. 

latitudinarian.  s.  One  who  departs  from 
orthodoxy ;  one  who  is  free  in  religious 
opinions. 

You  know  something  of  the  university ;  we  are 
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reputed  the  greatest  latitudinarians  and  free- 
thinkers of  our  sect.—Bentley,  Phileleutherus  Lip- 
siensis,  §  14. 

Should  the  Jews  turn  so  much  latitudinarians, 
as  ...  to  grow  indifferent  in  their  rites  and  customs. 
— Leslie,  Short  Method  with  the  Jews. 

The  highest  churchmen  who  still  remained  were 
Doctor  William  Beveridge,  Archdeacon  of  Colches- 
ter, who  many  years  later  became  Bishop  of  Saint 
Asaph,  and  Doctor  John  Scott,  the  same  who  had 
prayed  by  the  deathbed  of  Jeffreys.  The  most 
active  among  the  latitudinarians  appear  to  have 
been  Burnet,  Fowler,  and  Tenison.— Macaulay,  His- 
tory of  England,  ch.  xiv. 

latitudinarianism.  s.  State  of  a  latitudi- 
narian. 

He  [Jortin]  was  a  lover  of  truth,  without  hover- 
ing over  the  gloomy  abyss  of  scepticism ;  and  a 
friend  to  free  enquiry,  without  roving  into  the 
dreary  and  pathless  wilds  of  latitudinarianism. — 
Parr,  Tracts  by  a  Warburtonian,  p.  194. 

At  the  point  where  Protestantism  becomes  vicious, 
where  it  receives  the  first  tinge  of  latitudinarianism, 
and  begins  to  join  hands  with  infidelity,  by  super- 
seding the  belief  of  an  immutable  objective  truth 
in  religion  generally  necessary  for  salvation,  at  that 
very  spot  it  likewise  assumes  an  aspect  of  hostility 
to  the  union  of  Church  and  State.— Gladstone,  The 
State  in  its  Relations  with  tlte  Church,  ch.  viii.  16. 

latrant.  adj.  [Lat.  lutrans,  -antis,  pres. 
part,  of  /afro  =  bark.]  Barking.  Rheto- 
rical. 

Thy  care  be  first  the  various  gifts  to  trace, 
The  minds  and  genius  of  the  latrant  race.    Tickell. 

Politicians  . . . 

Just  in  the  manner  swallows  use, 
Catching  their  airy  food  of  news, 
Whose  latrant  stomachs  oft  molest 
The  deep-laid  plans  their  dreams  suggest. 

Green,  Spleen. 

Translating  '  latrantem  stomachum,'  i.e. 
hungry  as  a  dog  barking  for  a  meal, 
latreutical.  adj.     Connected  with,  relating 
to,  constituted  by,  latria.     Rare. 

That  in  this  sacred  supper  there  is  a  sacrifice  in 
that  sense  wherein  the  fathers  spake,  none  of  us 
ever  doubted ;  but  that  is  then  either  latreutical, 
as  Bellarmin  distinguished  it  not  ill,  or  eucharistical. 
— Bishop  Hall,  No  Peace  with  Rome.  (Rich.) 

latria.  s.  [Gr.]  Highest  kind  of  worship  : 
(distinguished  by  the  papists  from  dulia, 
or  inferior  worship). 

The  practice  of  the  catholick  church  makes  genu- 
flections, prostrations,  supplications,  and  other  acts 
of  latria  to  the  cross.  —  Bishop  Still  ingjleet,  On 
Romish  Idolatry. 

latrociny.  s.  [Lat.  latrocinium,  from  latro 
=  robber.]  Robbery ;  larceny  (of  which  it 
is  the  fuller  form). 

When  oppression  ruled,  and  government  was 
turned  into  mere  latrociny,  private  force  must  be 
deemed  lawful  in  all. — Stackhouse,  History  of  the 
Bible,  b.  iii.  ch.  v. 

latten.  s.  [N.Fr.  laton.']  In  Metallurgy. 
Alloy  so  called. 

To  make  lamp-black,  take  a  torch  or  link,  and 
hold  it  under  the  bottom  of  a  latten  bason,  and,  as 
it  groweth  black  within,  strike  it  with  a  feather 
into  some  shell. — Peacham. 

latter,  adj.     Comparatively  late. 

1.  Happening  after  something  else. 

Thus  will  this  latter,  as  the  former  world, 
Still  tend  from  bad  to  worse. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  105. 

2.  Modern  ;  lately  done  or  past. 

Hath  not  navigation  discovered,  in  these  latter 
ages,  whole  nations  at  the  bay  of  Soldania? — Locke. 

3.  Mentioned  last  of  two. 

The  difference  between  reason  and  revelation,  and 
in  what  sense  the  latter  is  superior. —  Watts. 

latterly,  adv.     Of  late ;  at  a  later  period. 

Latterly  Milton  was  short  and  thick.— Richard- 
son. 

lattice,  s.  [N.Fr.  lattis.']  Opening  made 
by  light  bars  crossing  each  other  at  short 
distances. 

The  mother  of  Sisera  looked  out  at  a  window,  and 
cried  through  the  lattice.— Judges,  v.  28. 

My  good  window  of  lattice  fare  thee  well;  thy 
casement  I  need  not  open,  I  look  through  thee. — 
Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  ii.  3. 

Thou  shalt  not  peep  through  lattices  of  eyes, 
Nor  hear  through  labyrinths  of  ears,  nor  learn 
By  circuit  or  collections  to  discern.  Donne. 

The  trembling  leaves  through  which  he  play'd, 
Dappling  the  walk  with  light  and  shade, 
Like  lattice  windows,  give  the  spy 
Room  but  to  peep  with  half  au  eye.         Cleaveland. 
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lattice,  v.  a      Shut  up ;  confine.     Rare. 

I  know  that  Alexander  was  adorned  with  most 
excellent  virtues,  and  hurt  with  very  few  known 
vices.  For  therein  it  seemeth  he  hath  latticed  up 
Caesar,  and  many  others  of  the  chiefest  in  Greek 
and  Roman  history. — North,  Translation  of  Plu- 
tarch,$.62\.  (Rich.) 

laud.  s.     [Lat.  laus,  laudis  =  praise  ;  laudo 
=  I  praise.] 

1.  Praise ;  honour  paid ;  celebration. 

Doubtless,  O  guest,  great  laud  and  praise  were 

mine, 

Reply'd  the  swain,  for  spotless  faith  divine  : 
If,  after  social  rites,  and  gifts  bestow'd, 
I  stain'd  my  hospitable  hearth  with  blood. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  xiv.  444. 

2.  That  part  of  divine  worship  which  consists 
in  praise. 

We  have  certain  hymns  and  services,  which  we 
say  daily  of  laud  and  thanks  to  God  for  his  marvel- 
lous works.—  Bacon. 

In  the  book  of  Psalms,  the  lauds  make  up  a  very 
preat  part  of  it.— Dr.  H.  More,  Government  of  the 
Tongue,  p.  5. 
laud.  v.  a.     Praise ;  celebrate. 

O  thou  almighty  and  eternal  Creator,  having  con- 
sidered the  heavens  the  work  of  thy  lingers,  the 
moon  and  the  stars  which  thou  hast  ordained,  with 
all  the  company  of  heaven,  we  laud  and  magnify 
thy  glorious  name. — Bentley. 
laudability.  s.  Praiseworthiness. 

Names  . . .  instructive  by  the  laudability  of  their 
characters,  and  the  persuasiveness  of  their  precepts. 
— Memoirs  of  Archbishop  Tenison,  p.  5. 
laudable,  adj. 

1.  Praiseworthy;  commendable. 

I'm  in  this  earthly  world,  where  to  do  harm 
Is  often  laudable ;  but  to  do  good,  sometime 
Accounted  daug'rous  folly. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  2. 

Affectation  endeavours  to  correct  natural  defects, 
and  has  always  the  laudable  aim  of  pleasing,  though 
it  always  misses  it. — Locke. 

2.  Healthy;  salubrious. 

Good  blood,  and  a  due  projectile  motion  or  circu- 
lation, are  necessary  to  convert  the  aliment  into 
laudable  animal  juices. — Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature 
and  Choice  of  Aliments, 

laudableness.  s.     Attribute   suggested  by 
Laudable;  praiseworthiness. 

There  is  something  however,  I  hope,  in  the  laud- 
ableness of  my  intention. — Stacklwuse,  History  of 
tlte  Bible,  dedication. 
laudably,  adv.     In  a  laudable  manner. 

Obsolete  words  may  be  laudably  revived,  when 
either  they  are  sounding  or  significant. — Dryden. 
laudanum,  s.  [the  notice  of  this  word  by 
Johnson,  which  Todd  has  left  uncriticized, 
is,  in-  the  way  of  derivation,  '  a  cant  word 
from  luudo,  Latin,'  and,  in  way  of  explana- 
tion, '  a  soporific  tincture.'  Laudo  is  Latin 
for  I  praise.  The  statement  found  in  John- 
son may  be  found  in  numerous  medical 
works.  Its  true  origin,  however,  is  the 
Latin  ladanum  ;  another  form  of  which  is 
lubdanum,  entered  in  the  previous  editions 
as  a  separate  word,  with  the  following 
extract. 

*  A  resin  of  a  strong  but  not  unpleasant  smell, 
and  an  aromat ick,  but  not  agreeable,  taste.  This 
juice  exudes  from  a  low  spreading  shrub  in 
Crete.'  (Hill.) 

The  -b-  in  this  word  is  the  -u-  in  the 
word  before  us.  That  laudable,  from  laus, 
laudo,  laudabilis  =  praise,  praiseworthy,  is 
a  common  term  in  Medicine  as  applied  to 
healthy  pus,  or  matter,  is  true.  It  excuses, 
however,  rather  than  verifies  the  current 
derivation.]  Tincture  of  opium :  (when 
first  confounded  with  ladanum,  it  must 
have  signified  the  opium  itself). 

Nineteen  minims  of  laudanum  contain  one  grain 
of  opium. — Hoblyn,  Dictionary  of  Terms  used,  in 
Medicine. 
laudation,  s.    Praise ;  honour  paid.  Rare. 

I  see  Anna  with  virgynes  disposed 
Meekly  as  now  to  your  sonnys  laudacion. 

Parfre,  Morality  of  Candlemas- Day :  1512. 

laudative,  s.     Panegyric. 

My  lords,  I  mean  to  make  no  panegyrick  or  lauda- 
tive.— Bacon,  Charge  against  J.  S. 

The  first  was  a  commendation,  or  laudative,  of 
monarchy. — Id.,  Speech  in  Parliament. 
laudatory,  adj.      Containing   praise ;    be- 
stowing praise. 
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This  psalm  is  hortatory,  stirring  up  to  the  praises 
of  God  :  and  it  is  laudatory,  setting  forth  and  cele- 
brating the  power  and  greatness  of  God,  for  which 
he  is  to  be  praised. —  Udall,  Sermons,  p.  1 :  1642. 

Their  benedictions,  or  laudatory  prayers.— Chil- 
mead,  History  of  the  Jews,  p.  23  :  1650. 
laudatory,    s.      That    which    contains   or 
bestows  praise. 

I  will  not  fail  to  give  ye,  readers,  a  present  taste 
of  him  from  his  title,  hung  out  like  a  tolling  sign- 

Eost  to  call  passengers,  not  simply  a  confutation, 
ut  'a  modest  confutation.'  with  a  laudatory  of 
itself  obtruded  in  the  very  first  word.  —  Milton, 
Apology  for  Smectymmius. 
laugh,  v.  n.     [A.S.  hlihan,  hlahan.~] 

1.  Make  that  noise  which  sudden  merriment 
excites. 

There's  one  did  laugh  in's  sleep,  and  one  cried, 
Murther!  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  ii.  2. 

2.  Appear  gay,  favourable,  pleasant,  or  fer- 
tile. 

The  vallies  shall  stand  so  thick  with  corn,  that 
they  shall  laugh  and  sing.— Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
Psalms,  Ixv.  14. 

Entreat  her  not  the  worse,  in  that  I  pray 
You  use  her  well :  the  world  may  laugh  again, 
And  I  may  live  to  do  you  kindness,  if 
You  do  it  her. 

Sluikespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  n.  4. 

Then    laughs   the   childish   year  with  flow'rets 
crown'd.  Dryden. 

With  at. 

Presently  prepare  thy  grave ; 
Lie  where  the  light  foam  of  the  sea  might  beat 
Thy  grave-stone  daily :  make  thine  epitaph, 
That  death  in  thee  at  others'  lives  may  laugh. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 

The  dissolute   and  abandoned,  before   they  are 

aware  of  it,  are  betrayed  to  laugh  at  themselves,  and 

upon  reflection  find  that  they  are  merry  at  their 

own  expence.— Addison. 

No  wit  to  flatter  left  of  all  his  store ; 
No  fool  to  laugh  at,  which  he  valu'd  more. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  m.  311. 

laugh,  v.  a.    Deride  :  (with  scorn). 

A  wicked  soul  shall  make  him  to  be  laughed  to 
scorn  of  his  enemies.— Ecclesiasticus,  vi.  4. 

Be  bloody,  bold,  and  resolute ;  laugh  to  scorn 
The  pow'r  of  man.  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

laugh,  s.  Convulsion  caused  by  merri- 
ment; inarticulate  expression  of  sudden 
merriment. 

Me  gentle  Delia  beckons  from  the  plain, 
Then  hid  in  shades,  eludes  her  eager  swain  ; 
But  feigns  a  laugh,  to  see  me  search  around, 
And  by  that  laugh  the  willing  fair  is  found. 

Pope,  Pastorals,  Spring. 

laugh  and  lay  down.  s.  Game  at  cards  so 
called. 

Fye  on  this  winning  alway, 
Now  nothing  but  pay,  pay, 
With  laugh  and  lay  downe, 
Borough,  citie,  and  towne.      Skelton,  Poems,  p.  1 68. 

laughable,  adj.  Suitable  for  the  expression 
of  laughter. 

Nature  hath  framed  strange  fellows  in  her  time : 
Some  that  will  evermore  peep  through  their  eye, 
And  laugh  like  parrots  at  a  bagpiper ; 
And  others  of  such  vinegar  aspect, 
That  they'll  not  show  their  teeth  in  way  of  smile, 
Though  Nestor  swear  the  jest  be  laugluMe. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  \.  1. 
Casaubon  confesses  Persius  was  not  good  at  turn- 
ing things  into  a  pleasant  ridicule;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  he  was  not  a  laughable  writer— Dryden, 
Translation  of  Juvenal,  dedication. 
laugher,  s.     One  who  laughs ;  man  fond  of 
merriment. 

Were  I  a  common  laugher. 

Sliakespear,  Julius  Ccesar,  \.  2. 
Some  sober  men  cannot  be  of  the  general  opinion, 
but  the  laughers  are  much  the  majority.— Pope. 
laughing,  part.  adj.     Having  the  character 
of  a  laugh,  or  laugher. 

The  plenteous  board,  high   heap'd  with   cates 

divine, 
And  o'er  the  foaming  bowl  the  laughing  wine. 

Pope. 

laughing,    verbal  abs.      Act   of    one   who 

laughs. 

Laughing  causeth  a  continual  expulsion  of  the 
breath  with  the  loud  noise  which  maketh  the  inter- 
jection of  laughing,  shaking  of  the  breast  and  sides, 
running  of  the  eyes  with  water,  if  it  be  violent.— 
Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 
laughing-gas,  s.     Nitrous  oxide. 
(For  example  see  N  i  t  r  o  u  s.) 
laughing-goose,    s.      Species  of  goose  so 
called ;  Anser  albifrons. 
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The  white-fronted  or  lavghing-yonse  mny  be  con- 
sidered a  regular  winter  visitor  to  tiiis  country,  not 
usually  so  numerous  as  the  bean  pose,  but  occa- 
sionally appearing  in  very  large  flocks,  and,  in  some 
proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  weather.— Yarrell, 
British  Birds. 
laughing-gull,  s.    Species  of  gull  so  called  • 
Larus  atricilla. 

This  species,  called  the  laughing -guilty  Catesby  in 
his  Natural  History  of  Carolina,  was  made  known 
as  a  visitor  to  the  British  shores  by  Colonel  Mon- 
tague.— Yarrell,  British  Fishes. 

Laughingly,  adv.     In  a  laughing  manner; 

merrily. 

He  tolde  maister  Bradford,  that  he  had  made  the 
Bishop  of  London  afraide :  for,  saith  he  laughingly, 
his  chapleine  gave  him  counsel!  not  to  strike  me 
with  his  crosier  staffe,  for  that  1  would  strike  again ; 
and  by  my  troth,  said  he,  rubbing  his  handes,  I 
made  him  believe  I  would  do  so  indeed.— Fox,  His- 
tory of  the  Acts  and  Monuments  of  tlie  Church,  Of 
Dr.  R.  Taylor. 
laughingstock,  s.  Butt ;  object  of  ridicule. 
Pray  you  let  us  not  be  laughing  stocks  to  other 
men's  humours.  —  Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  iii.  1. 

Supine  credulous  frailty  exposes  a  man  to  be  both. 
a  prey  and  laughingstock  at  once.  —  Sir  R.  L' Es- 
trange. 

laughter,  s.     Convulsive  merriment ;  inar- 
ticulate expression  of  sudden  merriment. 

To  be  worst, 

The  lowest,  most  dejected  thing  of  fortune, 
Stands  still  in  esper'ance ;  lives  not  in  fear, 
The  lamentable  change  is  from  the  best, 
The  worst  returns  to  laughter. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  1. 
The  act  of  laughter,  which  is  a  sweet  contraction 
of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  and  a  pleasant  agitation 
of  the  vocal  organs,  is  not  merely  voluntary,  or 
totally  within  the  jurisdiction  of  ourselves.— Sir  T, 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

As  the  first  element  of  a  compound. 

We  find  not  that  the  laughter-loving  dame 
Mourn'd  for  Anchises.  Waller. 

laughworthy.  adj.  Deserving  to  be  laughed 
at.    Rare. 

They  laugh'd  at  his  laugh-worthy  fate. 

B.  Jonson,  Epigrams. 

Xiaunce.  s.    [Lat.  lancea ;  Yr.  lance.']    Native 
•    fish  so  called,  Ammodytes  tobianus  :  (often 
the  second  element  in  a  compound). 

I  am  .  .  .  desirous  of  preserving  the  distinctive 
appellation  of  sand-eel  to  the  longer  fish  A.  tobia- 
nus, and  continuing  that  of  s&nd-launce  to  the 
smaller  species  bearing  among  naturalists  the  spe- 
cific name  of  lancea. — Yarrell,  British  fishes. 

launch,  v.  a.     [Fr.  lancer.'] 

1.  Cast  as  a  lance  ;  throw  ;  let  fly. 

The  King  of  Heav'n,  obscure  on  high, 
Bar'd  his  red  arm,  and  launching  from  the  sky 
His  writhen  bolt,  not  shaking  empty  smoke, 
Down  to  the  deep  abyss  the  flaming  fellow  strook. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid. 
See  whose  arm  can  lanch  the  surer  bolt, 
And  who's  the  better  Jove. 

Dryden  and  Lee,  (Edipus. 
Me,  only  me,  the  hand  of  fortune  bore, 
Unblest  to  tread  that  interdicted  shore: 
When  Jove  tremendous  in  the  sable  deeps, 
Launch'd  his  red  light'ning  at  our  scatter'd  ships. 
Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  vii.  332. 

2.  Push  to  sea. 

All  art  is  used  to  sink  episcopacy  and  launch 
presbytery  in  England. — Eikon  Basilike. 

With  stays  and  cordage  last  he  rigg'd  the  ship, 
Aud  roll'd  on  levers,  launch' d  her  in  the  deep. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  v.  331. 

launch,  v.  n. 

1.  Put  a  vessel  to  sea. 

Launch  out  into  the  deep,  and  let  down  your  nets 
for  a  draught. — Luke,  v.  4. 

He  soon  equips  the  ship,  supplies  the  sails, 
And  gives  the  word  to  launch.  Dryden. 

For  general  history  Raleigh  and  Howel  are  to  be 
had.  He  who  would  launch  farther  into  the  ocean, 
may  consult  Whear. — Locke. 

2.  Rove  at  large ;  expatiate ;   make  excur- 
sions ;  (with  out). 

Whoever  pursues  his  own  thoughts,  will  find  them 
launch  out  beyond  the  extent  of  body  into  infinity  of 
space. — Locke. 

Spenser  has  not  contented  himself  with  submissive 
imitation  :  he  launches  out  into  very  flowery  paths, 
which  still  conduct  him  into  one  great  road.— Prior, 
Solomon,  preface. 

1  have  launched  out  of  my  subject  on  this  article. 
— Arbuthnot. 

3.  Plunge  :  (as,  '  The  man  launched  into  an 
expensive  way  of  living'). 
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Laxmch.  S. 

1.  See  extract. 

To  launch  [is]  to  send  a  ship,  or  boat,  off  a  build- 
in»  or  repairing  slip,  or  off  the  shore,  into  the 
water.  The  planks  or  logs  laid  on  a  building-slip  for 
the  bilge-coads  to  slide  upon  arc  termed  bilge-ways 
or  launching-ways.  The  launch  of  a  ship  is  the  act 
of  launching  \wr.-Young,  Nautical  Dictionary. 

2.  Particular  kind  of  longboat. 

The  principal  superiority  of  the  launch  to  the 
long-boat  consists  in  being,  by  its  construction, 
much  litter  to  undejfrrun  the  cable,  which  is  a  very 
necessary  employment  in  the  harbours  of  the  Levant 
sea,  where  the  cables  of  different  ships  are  fastened 
across  each  other,  and  frequently  render  this  exer- 
cise extremely  necessary.— falconer,  Nautical  Dic- 
tionary :  Barney's  ed. 
Laund.  s.  Lawn. 

Under  this  thick-grown  brake  we'll  shroud  our- 

s.'lvrs, 

For  through  this  laund  anon  the  deer  will  come; 
And  in  this  covert  will  we  make  our  stand. 

Shakftpear,  Henry  VI  Part  III.  iii.  1. 
About  the  launds  and  wastes,  both  far  and  near. 
Drayton,  Pulyolbion,  song  xiii. 

Launder,  s.     Laundress.      Obsolete. 

This  effeminate  love  of  a  woman  doth  so  womanize 
a  man.  that,  if  he  yield  to  it,  it  will  not  only  make 
him  an  Amazon,  but  a  launder,  a  distaff-spinner,  or 
whatsoever  other  vile  occupation  their  idle  heads 
can  imagine,  and  their  weak  hands  perform. — Sir  P. 
Sidney,  Arcadia,  b.  i. 
Launder,  v.  a.  Wash  ;  wet. 

( )!'t  did  she  heave  her  napkin  to  her  eyne, 
Which  on  it  had  conceited  characters, 
Laundering  the  silken  figures  in  the  brine 
That  season'd  woe  had  pelleted  in  tears. 

Sliakespear,  Lover's  Complaint. 

If  he  that  is  in  battle  conquered 
Have  any  title  to  his  own  beard, 
Though  yours  be  sorely  lugg'd  and  torn 
It  does  your  visage  more  adorn 
Than  if  'twere  prun'd,  and  starch'd,  and  launder'd, 
And  cut  square  by  the  Russian  standard. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  1, 167. 

Launderer.  s.  [from  lavo  =  wash.]  Man 
who  follows  the  business  of  washing. 

He  is  a  launderer  of  souls,  and  tries  them,  as  men 
do  witches,  by  water. — Bishop  Butler,  Memains, 
ii.  3Sii. 

Laundress,  s.  Woman  whose  employment 
is  to  wash  clothes. 

The  countess  of  Richmond  would  often  say,  on 
condition  the  princes  of  Christendom  would  march 
against  the  Turks,  she  would  willingly  attend  them, 
and  be  their  laundress. — Camden. 

Take  up  these  clothes  here  quickly ;  carry  them  to 
the  iMmaraMin  Datchet  mead. — Sliakespear,  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  iii.  3. 

The  laundress  must  be  sure  to  tear  her  smocks  in 
the  washing,  and  yet  wash  them  but  half.— Swift, 
Advice  to  Servants. 

Laundress,  v.  n.  Do  the  work  of  a  laun- 
dress. Obsolete. 

Their  wives  are  used  to  dress  their  meat,  to  laun- 
dress.— Sir  H.  Blount,  Voyage  to  the  Levant,  p.  20 : 
1650. 
Laundry,  s. 

1.  Room  in  which  clothes  are  washed. 

The  afl'airs  of  the  family  ought  to  be  consulted 
whether  they  concern  the  stable,  dairy,  the  pantry 
or  laundry. — Swift. 

2.  Act  or  state  of  washing. 

Chalky  water  is  too  fretting,  as  appeareth  in 
laundry  of  clothes,  which  wear  out  apace. — Bacjn 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Laureate,  v.  a.     Crown  with  laurel. 

Skelton  was  laureated  at  Oxford,  and  in  the  yeai 
l-l'J.'S  was  permitted  to  wear  his  laurel  at  Cambridge 
— T.  Warton,  History  of  English  Poetry,  ii.  ISO. 

Laureate,  adj.  Decked  or  invested  with  a 
laurel. 

Then  is  he  decked  as  poete  laureate. 

Barclay,  Eclogues,  iv. :  1570 
Bid  ainaranthus  all  his  beauty  shed, 
And  diitl'odilics  liil  their  cups  with  tears, 
To  strew  the  laureate  hearse  where  Lycid  lies. 

Milton,  Lycidas,  149 

From  the  laureat  fraternity  of  poets,  riper  years 

and  the  ceaseless  round  of  study  and  reading  led  mi 

to  the  shady  spaces  of  philosophy .— Id.,  Apology  for 

Si/icctymnuus. 

Soft  on  her  lap  her  laureate  son  reclines. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  20 

The  types  of  the  Philippus  . .  .  are,  on  the  obverse 
the  laureate  head  of  Apollo  (or,  as  some  have  sup 
posed,  of  a  young  Hercules),  and  on  the  reverse,  a 
charioteer  in  a  biga,  with  the  name  of  Philip  beneath 
— JFMMM,  Coins  of  the  Anrirnt  liritons,  p.  2.",. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  more 
barbarous  art  than  is  to  be  found  on  this  coin  ;  no 
•    can  we  well  conceive  a  type  in  which  the  nobl 
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laureate  head  and  the  spirited  biga  on  the  Mace- 
donian prototype  are  more  completely  degenerated, 
and  indeed  forgotten,  than  in  this,  with  which  the 
series  I  have  attempted  to  describe  appropriately 
concludes. — Evans,  Coins  of  the  Ancient  Britons, 
p.  416. 

laureate,  s.  One  crowned  (really  or  by 
supposition  with  laurel)  ;  one  invested  with 
the  office  of  laureate. 

The  full  sense  of  a  learned  laureate. 

Cleaveland,  Poems,  p.  66. 

The  flourishing  wreaths  by  laureats  worne. — 
Whitlock,  Observations  on  the  present  Manners  of 
the  English,  p.  526. 

Alas !  few  verses  touch  their  nicer  ear, 
They  scarce  can  bear  their  laureate  twice  a  year. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  sat.  i. 
Nor  yet  the  laureat's  crown 
Tn  thought  exclude  him !  Shenstone,  Economy, pt.iii. 

Laureateship.  s.  Office,  condition,  or  rank 
of  a  laureat. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  mention  under  the 
head  of  the  literature  of  the  age,  the  seventeen  plays 
of  king  William's  poet  laureate,  Thomas  Shadwell, 
better  remembered  byDryden's  immortal  nickname 
of  Mac  Plecnoe ;  or  the  equally  numerous  brood  of 
the  muse  of  Elkanah  Settle,  the  city  poet,  Dryden's 
Doeg, '  whom  God  for  mankind's  mirth  has  made;' 
or  the  nine  of  Shadwell's  successors  in  the  laureate- 
ship,  Nabum  Tate,  the  author  of  the  worst  altera- 
tions of  Sliakespear,  the  worst  version  of  the  Psalms 
of  .David,  and  the  worst  continuation  of  a  great 
poem  (his  second  part  of  the  Absalom  and  Achito- 
phel)  extant.— Craik,  History  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage and  English  Literature,  ii.  106. 
Laureation.  s.  Act  or  state  of  having  de- 
grees conferred. 

The  scholastic  laureations  seem  to  have  given  rise 
to  the  appellation  in  question.    I  will  give  some  in- 
stances at  Oxford. — T.  IVarton,  History  of  English 
Poetry,  ii.  129. 
Laurel,  s.    [Lat.  laurus  ;  Fr.  laurier.~\ 

1.  Evergreen  so  called;  Primus  lauro-cerasus: 
(it  by  no  means  translates  the  Latin  laurus, 
which  meant  the  bay). 

The  laurus  or  laurel  of  the  ancients  is  affirmed  by 
naturalists  to  be  what  we  call  the  bay  tree. — Ains- 
worth. 

The  laurel,  meed  of  mighty  conqnerours, 
And  poets  sage.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen 

The  laurel  or  cherry-bay,  by  cutting  away  the 
side  branches,  will  rise  to  a  large  tree. — Mortimer 
Husbandry. 

2.  Coin  so  called. 

Laurels  [are]  pieces  of  gold  coined  in  the  year 
1619,  with  the  king's  head  laureated,  which  gave 
them  the  name  of  laurels ;  the  twenty-shilling 
pieces  whereof  were  marked  with  XX  ;  the  ten  shil- 
ling, X;  and  the  five  shilling  piece  with  V.— Jacob. 

Laurel-water,  s.  Water  distilled  from  the 
leaves  of  the  laurel,  containing  hydro- 
cyanic, or  prussic,  acid,  and  therefore 
poisonous.  See  extract. 

Two  parts  of  the  fresh  leaves  of  Primus  Lauro 
cnrasus  are  distilled  with  water  till  three  parts  have 
passed  over. .  . .  The  leaves  of  the  cherry  laurel  seen 
in  like  manner  to  contain  amygdaline,  along  will 
some  substance  which,  like  synaptas-e.  has  the  po\yei 
of  decomposing  it ;  for  the  laurel-water  contains 
the  same  ingredients  as  the  distilled  water  of  bittei 
almonds. — Turner,  Elements  of  Chemistry,  p.  8o7-s 

Laurelled,  adj.  Crowned  or  decorated  witl 
laurel;  laureate. 

Upon  your  sword 
Sits  laurell'd  victory. 

Sluitespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  3 

That    true   enthusiasm    which   transports    ant 

elevates  the  souls  of  poets  above  the  middle  regioi 

of  vulgar  conceptions,  and  makes  them  soar  up  tr 

heaven  to  touch  the  stars  with  their  laurelled  heads 

—llowell,  Letters,  i.  5, 16. 

Hear'st  thou  the  news  ?  my  friend !  the  express  is 

come 
With  laurell'd  letters  from  the  camp  to  Rome. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Persius,  vi.  96 
Then  future  ages  with  delight  shall  see 
How  Plato's,  .Bacon's,  Newton's  looks  agree  ; 
Or  in  fair  series  laurell'd  bards  be  shown 
A  Virgil  there,  and  here  an  Addison. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  v.  5'J 

Laurustine.  s.     See  Laurustinus. 

A  laurustine  bear  in  blossom,  with  a  juniper 
hunter  in  berries.— Guardian,  no.  178. 

Laurustinus.  s.  [Botanical  Lat.  Viburmtrr 
tinusJ]  Garden  shrub  so  called,  coufoundec 
with  the  laurel. 

The  dusky  bay,  and  laurustinus  bright. 

Anonymous 

Dost  thou,  reader,  ask  mo  why  ? 
Look  abroad  on  fierce  Juiy, 
\\  hrn  the  bright  sun's  fervid  heat 
Withers  ilowers  as  Trail  as  sweet. 
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Then  the  laurustinus  view, 

Mark  its  leaf  of  glossy  hue, 

And  should  prosperous  hours  be  thine, 

Prize  the  chaplet  laurustine. 

Bernard  Barton,  Poems,  To  the  Laurustinus. 

lava.  *.  [Italian.]  Fused  mass  of  mineral  or 
stony  matter  discharged  by  volcanos  at  the 
time  of  their  eruption. 

There  is  not  a  lava  of  Mount  jEtna,  to  which  a 
counterpart  may  not  be  produced  from  the  whin- 
stones  of  Scotland. — Sir  J.  Hill,  in  Transactions  of 
tlie  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  v.  p.  1. 
•  Whins  and  a  certain  class  of  lavas,  taken  from 
remote  quarters  of  the  globe,  consist  of  the  same 
component  elements. — Dr. Kennedy,  ibid. 

In  describing  some  of  the  effects  of  modern  vol- 
canic action.  I  nave  already  had  occasion  to  allude 
to  those  outbursts  of  molten  rock  which  often  ac- 
company eruptions,  and  which,  rushing  on  like  a 
torrent  of  liquid  fire,  have  from  time  to  time  proved 
so  destmctive.   The  lava,  as  it  is  called,  thus  ejected 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  first  appears  in  the 
form  of  a  thick  tenacious  semi-fluid  mass,  intensely 
heated,  and.  according  to  the   rate  of  its  cooling 
it  is  known  to  assume  many  different  and  singular 
forms.    The  mineral  composition  of  lava  varies  con- 
siderably in  different  volcanic  districts,  but  the  base 
is  invariably  felspar,  which  is  mixed  with  different 
proportions  of  iron  and  the  alkaline  earths.    The 
lava  often  encloses  crystals ;  its  structure  is  vesi- 
cular, its  internal  lustre  glistening,  and  it  melts 
readily  into  a  black  glass.    Its  general  appearance 
as  a  mineral  is,  however,  greatly  dependent  on  the 
circumstances  of  its  cooling;   for  while  that  part 
exposed  to  the  air  is  cellular  and  full  of  cracks,  and 
resembling  a  mass  of  scoria  or  loose  ashes,  the  lower 
part,   cooled  slowly  under  pressure,  is  hard  and 
massive,  and  so  far  crystalline  as  to  exhibit  a  rudely 
prismatic  internal  structure.    So  varied,  indeed,  are 
the  appearances  it  presents,  that  the  hard  tough 
massive  lava  used  in  volcanic  countries  for  road 
making,  the  clear  black  glassy  mineral  called  obsi- 
dian, and  the  spongy,  light  friable  pumice-stone  of 
commerce,  are  all  but  different  forms  of  the  same 
mineral,  produced  by  a  difference  in  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  has  cooled.    The  mineral 
called  basalt,  which  usually  occurs  in  veins  and 
fissures  of  stratified  rocks  of  all  ages,  and  is  occa- 
sionally also  spread  over  extensive  areas,  is  mani- 
festly of  igneous  origin,  for  it  has  in  many  cases 
altered  the  rocks  with  which  it  is  in  immediate 
contact,  changing  limestone  in  to  crystalline  marble, 
sandstone  into  quartz  rock,  and  slate  or  shale  into 
claystone,  and  it  has  often  been  poured  out  upon 
extensive  table-lands,  filling  up  all  inequalities  pre-- 
cisely  in  the  manner  in  which  a  torrent  of  lava 
spreads  over  the  country.    Its  mineral  composition 
strictly  resembles  that  of  lava;  it  has,  on  the  whole, 
the  same  general  appearance,  possesses  similar  pecu- 
liarities of  structure,  and  exhibits  very  similar  dif- 
ferences in  external  character  in    those   districts 
where  it  appears  to  have  been  exposed  to  partial 
atmospheric  action.    It  only  required  to  transform 
the  one  rock  into  the  other  in  order  that  the  well- 
known  and  universally  diffused  basalt  might   be 
identified  with  the  lava  erupted  from  volcanos  in 
modern  times.     This  also  has  been  satisfactorily 
effected  in  a  very  interesting  experiment  by  Mr. 
Gregory  Watt.    And  the  actual  identity  of  basalt 
with  modern  lava  being  shown,  there  is  distinct 
proof  of  the  former  rock  having  been  produced  by 
ancient  volcanic  action.— Ansted,  Geology,  Intro- 
dilatory,  Descriptive,  and  Practical. 

Lavacre.  s.    [Lat.  lavacrum  =  bath.]     Font. 

To  the  end  that  wee  shoulde  not  thynke  to  be 

sufficient,  that  all  our  synnes  have  been  forgiven  us 

through  the  lauacre  of  baptisme. — Udal,  Luke,  c.  4. 

(Rich.) 

Lavatera.  s.    Plant  akin  to  the  Mallows ; 
Lavatera  arborea. 

Hardy  annual  flowers.  .  .  .  Lavatera  red  and 
white. — Abercrombie,  Gardener's  Journal, 

Lavatlon.  s.     Act  of  washing. 

Such  filthy  stuff  was  by  loose  lewd  varlets  sung 
before  her  chariot  on  the  solemn  day  of  her  laca- 
tion. — Uakewill,  On  Providence,  p.  309. 

Lavatory.  S. 

1.  Washing- place. 

Not  far  from  hence  was  a  stately  lavatory  of  por- 
phiry,  called  St.  John's  font. — Sir  P.  Itycaut,  Pre- 
sent State  of  the  Greek  and  Armenian  Churches, 
p.  47. 

2.  Wash. 

Lavatories,  to  wash  the  temples,  hands,  wrists, 
and  jugulars,  do  potently  profligate  and  keep  off  the 
venom.— Harvey. 

Lave.   v.  a.     [Lat.  lavo  =  wash ;  pass.  part. 

lavatus  ;  lavatio,  -ont's.] 
1 .  Wash  ;  bathe. 

Unsafe,  that  wo  must  lave  our  honours 
In  these  so  flatt'ring  streams. 

Sliakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  2. 
With  nectar  pure  his  oozy  locks  he  laves  . . . 
Ill  the  blest  kingdoms  meek  of  Joy  and  Love. 

Milton,  Lycidas,  173. 
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With  roomy  decks,  her  guns  of  mighty  strength, 
Whose  low-laid  mouths   each  mounting  billow 

laves, 

Deep  in  her  draught,  and  warlike  in  her  length, 
She  seems  a  sea- wasp  flying  on  the  waves. 

Dry  den,  Annus  Mirabilis,  cliii. 
Lave.  v.  n.     Wash  one's  self ;  bathe. 

In  her  chaste  current  oft  the  goddess  laves, 
And  with  celestial  tears  augments  the  waves. 

Pope,  Windsor  Forest. 

Lave.  v.  a.  [Fr.  lever.'}  Throw  up ;  lade  ; 
draw  out. 

Though  hills  were  set  on  hills, 
And  seas  met  seas  to  guard  thee,  I  would  through : 
I'd  plough  up  rocks,  steep  as  the  Alps,  in  dust, 
And  lave  the  Tyrrhene  waters  into  clouds, 
But  I  would  reach  thy  head. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy. 
Some  stow  their  oars,  or  stop  the  leaky  sides, 
Another  bolder  yet  the  yard  bestrides, 
And  folds  the  sails ;  a  fourth  with  labour  laves 
Th'  intruding  seas,  and  waves  ejects  on  waves. 

Dryden. 

Lave-eared.  adj.  Epithet  applied  in  North- 
amptonshire to  horses  that  have  large  ears, 
or  with  ears  not  erect,  but  further  apart  at 
the  tip,  and  of  course  hanging  down  or 
slouching. 

A  lave-ear'd  asse  with  gold  may  trapped  be. 

Bislwp  Hall,  Satires,  ii.  2. 

Laveer.  v.  n.  [see  Veer.]  Change  the 
direction  of  a  ship  in  its  course ;  tack ; 
work  the  ship  against  the  wind. 

I  heard  a  grave  and  austere  clerk 
Resolved  him  pilot  both  and  bark ; 
That  like  the  iam'd  ship  of  Trever 
Did  on  the  shore  himself  laver. 

Lovelace,  Lucasta,  pt.  ii.  (Rich.) 

How  easy  'tis  when  destiny  proves  kind, 
With  full-spread  sails  to  run  before  the  wind : 
But  those  that  'gainst  stiff  gales  laveering  go, 
Must  be  at  once  resolv'd  and  skilful  too. 

Dryden,  Astraa  Redux,  63. 

Laveerer.  s.  One  who  laveers,  tacks  about, 
or  shifts,  changes  his  ground  on  argument. 

They  (the  schoolmen)  are  the  best  laveerers  in  the 
world,  and  would  have  taught  a  ship  to  have  catched 
the  wind,  that  should  have  gained  half  in  half 
though  it  had  been  contrary. — Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  253. 
Reprinted  1816.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

lavender,  s.     Plant  so  called,  of  the  genus 
Lavandula. 
And  then  again  he  turneth  to  his  play, 

To  spoil  the  pleasures  of  that  paradise : 
The  wholesome  sage,  and  lavender  still  gray, 

Hank  smelling  rue,  and  cummin  good  for  eyes. 

Spenser,  Muiopotmos. 

It  -[lavender]  is  one  of  the  verticillate  plants, 
whose  flower  consists  of  one  leaf,  divided  into  two 
lips;  the  upper  lip,  standing  upright,  is  roundish, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  bifid  ;  but  the  under  lip  is 
cut  into  three  segments,  which  are  almost  equal : 
these  flowers  are  disposed  in  whorls,  and  are  col- 
lected into  a  slender  spike  upon  the  top  of  the 
stalks. — Miller. 

The  whole  lavender  plant  has  a  highly  aromatick 
smell  and  taste,  and  is  famous  as  acephalick,  nervous 
and  uterine  medicine. — Sir  J.  Hill,  Materia  Medica. 

Lay  in  lavender.  In  Cole's  Dictionary,  this 
phrase  is  translated  '  pignori  opponere.' 

Good  faith,  rather  than  thou  should'st  pawn  a  rag 
more,  I'll  lay  my  ladyship  in  lavender  if  I  knew 
where. — Eastward  Hoe. 

Laver.  s.  [Fr.  lavoir.~\ 
1.  Washing  vessel. 

He  gave  her  to  his  daughters,  to  imbathe 
In  uectar'd  lavers  strew'd  with  asphodil. 

Milton,  Comus,  837. 
Let  us  go  find  the  body  where  it  lies 
Soak'd  in  his  enemies  blood,  and  from  the  stream 
With  lavers  pure,  and  cleansing  herbs,  wash  off 
The  clodded  gore.  Id.,  Samson  Agonistes,  1725. 

Young  Aretus  from  forth  his  bridal  bow'r 
Brought  the  full  laver  o'er  their  hands  to  pour. 

Pope,  Translation  oftlie  Odyssey. 

•2.  Washer.    Obsolete. 

Laver.  s.     [?  Lat.  ulva.~\     See  extract. 

Porphyra  laciniata  and  vtilgaris  are  stewed  and 
brought  to  our  tables  as  a  luxury,  under  the  name 
of  laver,  and  even  the  Ulva  latissima,  or  green  laver, 
is  not  slighted  in  the  absence  of  the  porphyrae.— 
Lindley,  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

Laverock,  s.     Lark.     See  Lark. 

Flocks, 
Of  turtles,  and  of  laverockes. 

Chaucer,  Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  662. 
See  a  black -bird  feed  her  young, 
Or  a  leverock  build  her  riest. 

I.  Walton,  Angler's  Wish. 

Laving-.    See  Lave-eared  and  Lopeared. 
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His  ears  hang  laving  like  a  new-lugged  swine. 

Bishop  Hall,  Satires,  b.  iv.  sat.  i. 

Lavish,  v.  a.  [  ?  ]  Scatter  with  profusion ; 
waste;  squander. 

Should  we  thus  lead  them  to  a  field  of  slaughter, 
Might  not  the  impartial  world  witii  reason  say, 
We  lavish'd  at  our  death  the  blood  of  thousands  ? 
Addison,  Cato,ii.  1. 
Lavish,  adj. 

1.  Prodigal;  wasteful;  indiscreetly  liberal. 

His  jolly  brother,  opposite  in  sense, 
Laughs  at  his  thrift :  and  lavish  of  expence, 
Quaffs,  crams,  and  guttles  in  his  own  defence. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Persius,  vi.  49. 

The  dame  has  been  too  lavish  of  her  feast, 
And  fed  him  till  he  loaths.  Rowe,  Jane  Shore. 

It  was  a  strange  contest ;  Markwald  endeavouring 
by  humble  civilities,  by  menaces,  by  lavish  offers,  to 
extort  absolution  on  the  easiest  terms  from  the  Car- 
dinals. He  declared  himself  ready  to  swear  unre- 
served obedience  in  spiritual  matters,  in  temporal 
more  cautiously,  to  all  just  mandates  of  the  Pope. — 
Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.ix.  ch.i. 

2.  Scattered  in  waste ;  profuse :  (as,    '  The 
cost  was  lavish '). 

3.  Wild ;  unrestrained. 

Bellona's  bridegroom,  lapt  in  proof, 
Confronted  him,  curbing  his  lavish  spirit. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  2. 

Jbavisner.  s.  One  who  lavishes  ;  prodigal ; 
profuse  man. 

Tertullian  very  truly  observeth,  God  is  not  a 
lavishc-r,  but  a  dispenser,  of  his  blessings.  —  Fo- 
therby,  Atlieomastix,  p.  189 :  1622. 

Let  those  lavishers,  that  made  the  covetous  their 
yoiders,  live  so  thriftily  as  to  pay  their  debts  in  their 
life  time ;  so  may  they  deprive  their  executors  of  a 
trouble.— (Sir  M.  Sandys,  Essays,  p.  209 :  1031. 

Lavishly,  adv.  In  a  lavish  manner;  pro- 
fusely; prodigally. 

My  father's  purposes  have  been  mistook ; 
And  some  about  him  have  too  lavishly 
Wrested  his  meaning  and  authority. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  2. 

Then    laughs   the   childish  year   with    flowrets 

crown'd, 
And  lavishly  perfumes  the  fields  around.     Dryden. 

Praise  to  a  wit  is  like  rain  to  a  tender  flower ; 
if  it  be  moderately  bestowed,  it  cheers  and  revives ; 
but  if  too  lavishly,  overcharges  and  depresses  him. 
— Pope. 

Throughout  Italy  the  Guelfic  cities  opened  their 
gates  to  welcome  the  Champion  of  the  Church,  the 
Emperor  chosen  by  the  Pope,  with  universal  accla- 
mation :  old  enemies  seemed  to  forget  their  feuds  in 
his  presence,  tributary  gifts  were  poured  lavishly 
at  his  feet.— Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity, 
b.  ix.  ch.  iii. 

Lavishment.  s.     Act  of  lavishing. 

They  are  given  to  lavishment  of  their  gettings. — 
Lord,  History  of  the  Ban'ans,  p.  41 :  ICiSo. 

Lavishness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Lavish;  prodigality;  profusion. 

First    got    with  guile,  and  then  preserved  with 

dread, 
And  after  spent  with  pride  and  lavishness. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

There  seems  to  be  a  profusion  and  lavishness  of 
the  particles  in  some  places  of  the  noblest  classicks. 
— Blackwall,  Sacred  Classicks,  i.  225. 

Zravoita.  s.  [Italian ;  the  spelling  irregular.] 
Dance  which  was  characterised  by  con- 
siderable turning  and  capering. 

I  cannot  sing, 

Nor  heel  the  high  lavolt ;  nor  sweeten  talk ; 
Nor  play  at  subtle  games. 

Sliakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  4. 
They  bid  us  ...  to  the  English  dancing  schools, 
And  teach  lavoltas  high,  and  swift  corantoes. 

Id.,  Henry  V.  iii.  5. 

Ixion  i-i  .  .  .  turned  dancer,  and  leads  lavaltoes 
witli  the  Lamiae. — B.  Jonson,  Masques. 

A  homely  Venus  attired  like  a  Bacchanal,  attended 
by  many  morris-dancers,  began  to  caper  and  frisk 
their  best  lavoltoes,  so  as  every  limb  strove  to  exceed 
each  other.  —  Sir  T.  Herbert,   Relation  of  some 
+     Years'  Travels  into  Africa  and  the  Great  Asia. 
Law.  s.  [A.S.  laga.~\ 

1.  Rule  of  action. 

That  which  doth  assign  unto  each  thing  the  kind, 
that  which  doth  moderate  the  force  and  power,  that 
which  doth  appoint  the  form  and  measure  of  work- 
ing, the  same  we  term  a  law.— Hooker,  Ecclesias- 
tical Polity,  i.  §  2. 

Unhappy  man  !  to  break  the  pious  laws 
Of  nature,  pleading  in  his  children's  cause. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  vi.  1125. 

2.  Decree,  edict,  statute,  or  custom,  publicly 
established  as  a  rule  of  justice. 

Ordain  them  laws,  part  such  as  appertain 
To  civil  justice,  part  religious  rites. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  230. 
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Our  nation  would  not  give  laws  to  the  Irish, 
therefore  now  the  Irish  gave  laws  to  them. — Sir  J. 
Davies,  .Discourse  on  the  State  of  Ireland. 

3.  Decree  authoritatively  annexing  rewards 
or  punishments  to  certain  actions. 

So  many  laws  argue  so  many  sins. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  283. 
Laws  politique  among  men  presuming  man  to  be 
rebellious. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

4.  Judicial  process. 

When  every  case  in  law  is  right. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  2. 
He  hath  resisted  law, 

And  therefore  law  shall  scorn  him  further  trial 
Than  the  severity  of  publick  power. 

Id.,  Coriolanus,  iii.l. 

Tom  Touchy  is  a  fellow  famous  for  taking  the  law 
of  every  body  :  there  is  not  one  in  the  town  where 
he  lives  that  'he  has  not  sued  at  a  quarter-sessions. 
— Addison,  Spectator. 

5.  Distinct  edict  or  rule. 

One  law  is  split  into  two.— Baker,  On  Learning. 

6.  Conformity  to  law ;  anything  lawful. 

In  a  rebellion, 

When  what's  not  meet,  but  what  must  be,  was  law, 
Then  were  they  chosen. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 

7.  Rule  or  axiom  of  science ;  established  and 
constant  mode  or  process ;  fixed  correspon- 
dence of  cause  and  effect.     See  Nature. 

Natural  agents  have  their  law. — Hooker,  Ecclesi- 
astical Polity. 

I  dy'd,  whilst  in  the  womb  he  stay'd, 
Attending  Nature's  law. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  v.  4. 

8.  Mosaic  institution :    (distinguished  from 
the  gospel). 

Law  can  discover  sin,  but  not  remove, 
Save  by  these  shadowy  expiations. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  290. 

9.  Books  in  which   the  Jewish   religion    is 
delivered :    (distinguished    from  the  pro- 
phets). 

Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you, 
do  ye  even  so  to  them  :  for  this  is  the  law  and  the 
prophets. — Matthew,  vii.  12. 

10.  Particular  form  or  mode  of  trying  and 
judging  :   (as,  martial  law,  mercantile  law, 
and  ecclesiastical  law. 

11.  Jurisprudence;    study   of  law:  (as, 'A 
doctor  of  law'). 

Lawbreaker,  s.     One  who  breaks  any  law. 

Thou  art  a  robber, 
A  lawbreaker,  a  villain. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 
In  this  chapter  he  shews,  how  they  were  the  law- 
breakers.— Milton,  Tetrachordon. 

Lawday.  s.  Day  of  open  court ;  solemn 
court  of  a  county  or  hundred. 

Keep  leets  and  lawdays,  and  in  session  sit. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  iii.  3. 

lawful,  adj.  Agreeable  to  law  ;  conform- 
able to  law  ;  allowed  by  law ;  legitimate ; 
legal. 

It  is  not  laivful  for  thee  to  have  her. — Mattliew, 
xiv.  4. 

Gloster's  bastard  son 

Was  kinder  to  his  father,  than  my  daughters 
Got  'tween  the  lawful  sheets. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 
lawfully,  adv.   In  a  lawful  manner ;  legally ; 
agreeably  to  law. 

This  bond  is  forfeit ; 

And  lawfully  by  this  the  Jew  may  claim 
A  pound  of  llesh. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice, iv.  1 . 

Though  it  be  not  against  strict  justice  for  a  man 
to  do  those  things  which  he  might  otherwise  law- 
fully do,  albeit  his  neighbour  doth  take  occasion 
from  thence  to  conceive  in  his  mind  a  false  belief, 
yet  Christian  charity  will,  in  many  cases,  restrain  a 
man. — South,  Sermons. 

1  may  be  allowed  to  tell  your  lordship,  the  king  of 
poets,  what  an  extent  of  power  you  have,  and  how 
lawfully  you  may  exercise  it.— Dryden,  Translation 
of  Juvenal,  dedication. 

Lawfulness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Lawful;  legality;  allowance  of  law. 

It  were  an  error  to  speak  further,  till  I  may  see 
some  sound  foundation  laid  of  the  lawfulness  of  the 
action. — Bacon. 

Lawgiver,  s.  Legislator  ;  one  who  makes 
laws. 

Solomon  we  esteem  as  the  lawgiver  of  our  nation. 
— Bacon. 

A  law  may  be  very  reasonable  in  itself,  although 
one  does  not  know  the  reason  of  the  lawgivers*— 
Swift. 
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•.  adj.     Legislative. 

The  indiminishable  majesty  of  our  highest  cour 
the  lawgiuing ^  and  sacred  parliament.  —  Milton, 
Reformation  in  England,  b.  ii. 

Lawf/iving  heroes,  f'am'd  for  taming  brutes, 
And  raising  cities  with  their  charming  lutes. 

Walle 
See  extract. 

The  laming  of  dogs  [is]  the  cutting-off  sever 
claws  of  the  fore-feet  of  dogs  in  the  forest. — Jacoi 
Law  Dictionary. 
lawless,  adj. 

1.  Unrestrained  by  any  law  ;  not  subject  t 
law. 

The  necessity  of  war,  which  among  human  action 
is  the  most  lawless,  hath  some  kind  of  affinity  wit 
the  necessity  of  law. — Sir  W.  Raleigh,  Essays. 

Rude  as  the  Cyclops,  and  as  blind  as  he, 
They  own'd  a  latcless  savage  liberty, 
Like  that  our  painted  ancestors  so  priz'd, 
Ere  empire's  arts  their  breasts  had  civiliz'd. 

Drydet 

Or  meteor-like,  flame  lawless  through  the  void, 
Destroying  others,  by  himself  destroy'd. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  ii.  65 

2.  Contrary  to  law  ;  illegal. 

Take  not  the  quarrel  from  his  powerful  arms, 
He  needs  no  indirect  nor  lawless  course 
To  cut  off  those  that  have  offended  him. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  ^ 
We  cite  our  faults, 
That  they  may  hold  excus'd  our  lawless  lives. 

Id.,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  1 
Thou  the  first,  lay  down  thy  lawless  claim  ; 
Thou  of  my  blood  who  bear'st  the  Julian  name. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Jineid,  vi.  1145 
lawlessly,  adv.     In  a  lawless  manner. 

Fear  not,  he  bears  an  honourable  mind, 
And  will  not  use  a  woman  lawlessly. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  v.  3 

lawlessness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  l>; 
Lawless;  disorder;  disobedience  to  law 

Gluttony,  malice,  pride,  and  covetise, 
And  lawlessness  reigning  with  riotise. 

Spenser,  MotJier  Hubberd's  Tale 
lawmaker,  s.    One  who  makes  laws ;  legis- 
lator ;  lawgiver. 

Their  judgement  is,  that  the  church  of  Chrisi 
should  admit  no  lawmakers  but  the  evangelists. — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

lawmonger.  s.  Smatterer  in  law ;  low 
dealer  in  law.  Contemptuous. 

Though  this  chattering  lawmonger  be  bold  to  call 
it  wicked.— Milton,  Colasterion. 

lawn.  s.  [Lat.  lana  =  wool.]  Fine  cambric, 
remarkable  for  being  used  in  the  sleeves 
of  bishops. 

Should'st  thou  bleed, 

To  stop  the  wounds  my  finest  lawn  I'd  tear, 

Wash  them  with  tears,  and  wipe  them  with  my 

hair.  Prior,  Henry  and  Emma. 

'Tis  from  high  life  high  characters  are  drawn, 

A  saint  in  crape  is  twice  a  saint  in  lawn. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  i.  135. 
Used  adjectivally. 

Look  on  those  lips, 

Those  now  lawn  pillows,  on  whose  tender  softness 
Chaste  modest  speech,  stealing  from  out  his  breast, 
Had  wont  to  rest  itself. 

Marston,  Antonio's  Revenge. 
What  awe  did  the  slow  solemn  knell  inspire ; 
The  duties  by  the  lawn  rob'd  prelate  pay'd, 
And  the  last  words,  that  dust  to  dust  co'nvey'd  I 

Tickell,  Epistle  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 
The  chimere  or  upper  robe,  to  which  the  lawn 
sleeves  are  generally  sewed.  —  Whealley,  Rational 
Illustration  of  tlie  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

lawn.  s.  [Norse,  lunde.']  Open  space  be- 
tween woods. 

Betwixt  them  lawns,  or  level  downs,  and  flocks, 
Grazing  the  tender  herb,  were  interpos'd, 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  252. 
His  mountains  were  shaded  with  young  trees, 
that   gradually  shot    up  into  groves,  woods,  and 
forests,  Hit'Tinu'd  with  walks,  and  lawns,  and  gar- 
den s. — Addison. 

There,  interspers'd  in  laivns  and  opening  glades 
Thin  trees  arise  that  shun  each  other's  shades. 

Pope,  Windsor  Forest,  21. 
lawny,  adj. 

i.  Having  lawns;  interspersed  with  lawns. 

Through    forrests,    mountains,    or    the    lawny 
grounds.  w.  Browne. 

Stupendous  rocks. 

That  from  the  sun-redoubling  valley  lift, 
Cool  to  the  middle  air,  their  lawny  tops. 

Thomson,  Seasons,  Summer. 
Musing  through  the  lawny  park. 

T.  Warton,  Ode  to  the  First  of  April. 
On  a  little  lawny  islet. 
By  anemone  and  violet, 

Brightly  overgrown.  Shelley. 
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2.  Made  of  lawn  or  fine  linen. 

When  a  plum'd  fan  may  shade  thy  chalked  face, 
And  lawny  strips  thy  naked  bosom  grace. 

BisJwp  Hall,  Satires,  iv.  4. 
lawsuit.  *.     Process  in  law  ;  litigation. 

The  giving  the  priest  a  right  to  the  tithe  would 
produce  lawsuits  and  wrangles ;  his  attendance  on 
the  courts  of  justice  would  leave  his  people  without 
a  spiritual  guide.—  Swift. 

lawyer,  s.     Professor  of  law  j    advocate  ; 
pleader. 

It  is  like  the  breath  of  an  unfee'd  lawyer,  you 
gave  me  nothing  for  it.— Shakespear,  King  Lear, 
i.  4. 

Is  the  law  evil,  because  some  lawyers  in  their 
oflice  swerve  from  it  t— Archbishop  Whitgift. 

I  have  entered  into  a  work  touching  laws,  in  a 
middle  term,  between  the  speculative  and  reverend 
discourses  of  philosophers,  and  the  writings  of  law- 
yers.—Bacon,  Advertisement  touching  a  Holy  War. 

The  nymphs  with  scorn  beheld  their  foes, 
When  the  defendant's  counsel  rose ; 
And,  what  no  lawyer  ever  lack'd, 
With  impudence  own'd  all  the  fact. 

Swift,  Cadenus  and  Vanessa. 
lawyerly.  adj.     Judicial. 

The  more  lawyerly  mooting  of  this  point.— Milton. 
Eiconoclastes,  ch.  v. 

lax.  adj.     [Lat.  laxus.~\ 

1.  Loose;  not  confined. 

Inhabit  lax,  ye  powers  of  heaven  ! 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  162. 
Lax  in  their  gaiters,  layer  in  their  gait. 

J.  and  H.  Smith,  Rejected  Addresses, 
Imitation  of  Crabbe. 

2.  Disunited  ;  not  strongly  combined. 

In  mines,  those  parts  of  the  earth  which  abound 
with  strata  of  stone  suffer  much  more  than  those 
which  consist  of  gravel,  and  the  like  laxer  matter, 
which  more  easily  give  way. —  Woodward. 

3.  Vague ;  not  rigidly  exact. 

Dialogues  were  only  lax  and  moral  discourses.— 
Baker. 

4.  Relaxed  :  (as  applied  to  the  bowels), 

5.  Slack  ;  not  tense. 

By  a  branch  of  the  auditory  nerve  that  goes  be- 
tween the  ear  and  the  palate,  they  can  hear  them- 
selves, though  their  outward  ear  be  stopt  by  the 
lax  membrane  to  all  sounds  that  come  that  way.— 
Holder,  Elements  of  Speech. 
taxation,  s. 

1.  Act  of  loosening  or  slackening. 

2.  State  of  being  loosened  or  slackened. 
laxative,  adj.     Capable  of  relieving  a  cos- 
tive state  of  the  bosvels. 
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believe  it  as  very  a  body  upon  the  paper  as  in  the 
candle,  though  infeebled  by  the  laxity  of  the  chan- 
nel in  which  it  flows.-Sir  fr.  Digby,  Treatise  on  the 
Nature  of  Bodies. 

laxly,   adv.     In   a    lax   manner;    loosely,' 
without  exactness  or  distinction. 

Buffon  has  thrown  his  subjects  into  groups,  laxly 
formed  from  general  points  of  resemblance.—  Rees 
Cyclopaedia. 

lay.  v.  a.     [see  Lie.] 
1.  Place;  put. 

He  laid  his  robe  from  him.— Jonah,  iii.  6. 

Till  us  death  lay 
lo  ripe  and  mellow,  we  are  but  stubborn  clay. 

Donne. 

_,     .  He  sacrificing  laid 

The  inwards  on  the  wood. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  438. 
vV  ith  hand,  or  the  like. 

They  shall  lay  hands  on  the  sick,  and  recover.— 
Mark,  xvi.  18. 

Then  he  offered  it  to  him  again ;  then  he  put  it  by 
again ;  but,  to  my  thinking,  he  was  very  loth  to  lay 
his  fingers  off  it.— Shakespear,  Julius  Caesar,  i.  2. 

2.  Place  along. 

,  Seek  not  to  be  judge,  being  not  able  to  take  away 
iniquity,  lest  at  any  time  thou  fear  the  person  of  the 
mighty,  and  lay  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  thy 
uprightness.— Ecclesiaxticus,  vii.  6. 

A  stone  was  laid  on  the  mouth  of  the  den  — 
Daniel,  vi.  17. 

3.  Beat  down  corn  or  grass. 

Another  ill  accident  is  laying  of  corn  with  great 
rains  in  harvest.—  Bacon,  Natural  and  Experi- 
mental History. 

Let  no  sheep  there  play, 
Nor  frisking  kids  the  flowery  meadows  lay. 

May,  Translation  of  Virgil. 

4.  Keep  from  rising ;  settle ;  still. 

I'll  use  th'  advantage  of  my  power, 
And  lay  the  summer's  dust  with  showers  of  blood. 
Shakespear,  Richard  II.  iii.  3. 

It  was  a  sandy  soil,  and  the  way  had  been  full  of 
dust ;  but  an  hour  or  two  before  a  refreshing  fra- 
grant shower  of  rain  had  laid  the  dust.—  Ray, 
Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the  Works  of  the 
Creation. 


Omitting  honey,  which  is  of  a  laxative  power  it- 
self; the  powder  of  loadstone  doth  rather  consti- 
pate and  bind,  than  purge  and  loosen  the  belly. — 
Sir  W.  Browne. 

The  oil  in  wax  is  emollient,  laxative,  and  anodyne. 
— Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Ali- 
ments. 

laxative,  s.  Medicine  slightly  purgative; 
medicine  that  relaxes  the  bowels  without 
stimulation. 

Nought  profits  him  to  save  abandon'd  life, 
Nor  vomits  upward  aid,  nor  downward  laxative. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  764. 
laxity,  s. 

.  Not  compression ;    not    close    cohesion ; 
slackness  of  contexture. 

The  former  causes  could  never  beget  whirlpools 
in  a  chaos  of  so  great  a  laxity  and  thinness.— 
Bentley. 

.  Contrariety  to  rigorous  precision. 

I  need  not  observe  on  the  laxity  of  this  version. — 
Mason,  Essays  historical  and  critical  on  English 
Church  Mustek,  p.  187. 

Nothing  can  be  more  improper  than  ease  and 
laxity  of  expression,  when  the  importance  of  the 
subject  impresses  solicitude,  or  the  dignity  of  the 
person  exacts  reverence.— Johnson,  Rambler,  no.  152. 
.  Looseness  ;  not  costiveness. 

If  sometimes  it  cause  any  laxity,  it  is  in  the  same 
way  with  iron  unprepared,  which  will  disturb  some 
bodies,  and  work  by  purge  and  vomit.  —  Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

.  Slackness ;  contrariety  to  tension. 

Laxity  of  a  fibre  is  that  degree  of  cohesion  in  its 
parts  which  a  small  force  can  alter,  so  as  to  increase 
its  length  beyond  what  is  natural.—  Quincy. 

In  consideration  of  the  laxity  of  their  eyes,  they 
are  subject  to  relapse. —  Wiseman,  Surgery. 
.  Openness ;  not  closeness. 

Hold  a  piece  of  paper  close  by  the  flame  of  a  can- 
dle, and  by  little  and  little  move  it  further  off,  and 
then  is  upon  the  paper  some  part  of  that  which  I 
see  in  the  candle,  and  it  grows  still  less  and  less  as  I 
remove;  so  that  ifl  would  trust  my  sense,  1  should 


5.  Fix  deep ;  dispose  regularly. 

Schismaticks,  outlaws,  or  criminal  persons,  are 
not  fit  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  colony.— 
Bacon. 

I  lay  the  deep  foundations  of  a  wall, 
And  ^Enos,  nam'd  from  me,  the  city  call. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  iii.  27. 

Men  will  be  apt  to  call  it  pulling  up  the  old 
foundations  of  knowledge;  I  persuade  myself,  that 
the  way  I  have  pursued  lays  those  foundations 
surer.— Locke. 

6.  Bury;  inter. 

David  feil  on  sleep,  and  was  laid  unto  his  fathers, 
and  saw  corruption.— Acts,  xiii.  36. 

7.  Station  or  place  privily. 

Lay  thee  an  ambush  for  the  city  behind  thee.— 
Joshua,  yiii.  2. 

The  wicked  have  laid  a  snare  for  me.— Psalms 
cxix.  110. 

8.  Spread  on  a  surface. 

The  colouring  upon  those  maps  should  be  laid  on 
so  thin,  as  not  to  obscure  or  conceal  any  part  of  the 
lines. —  Watts. 

9.  Paint;  enamel. 

The  pictures  drawn  in  our  minds  are  laid  in 
fading  colours :  and,  if  not  sometimes  refreshed, 
vanish  and  disappear.— Locke. 

10.  Put  into  any  state  of  quiet. 

They  bragged,  that  they  doubted  not  but  to  abuse, 
and  lay  asleep,  the  queen  and  council  of  England. 
— Bacon. 

11.  Calm;  still;  quiet;  allay. 

Friends,  loud  tumults  are  not  laid 
With  half  the  easiness  that  they  are  rais'd. 

B.  Jonson. 

Thus  pass'd  the  night  so  foul,  till  morning  fair, 
Came  forth  with  pilgrim  steps  in  amice  gray, 
Who  with  her  radiant  finger  still'd  the  roar 
Of  thunder,  chased  the  clouds,  and  laid  the  winds. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iv.  426. 
After  a  tempest,  when  the  winds  are  laid, 
The  calm,  sea  wonders  at  the  wrecks  it  made. 

Waller. 

I  fear'd  I  should  have  found 
A  tempest  in  your  soul,  and  came  to  lay  it. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Sophy,  iv.l. 
At  once  the  wind  was  laid,  the  whisp'ring  sound 
Was  dumb,  a  rising  earthquake  rock'd  the  ground. 

Dryden. 

12.  Exorcise. 

The  husband  found  no  charm  to  lay  the  devil  in  a 
petticoat,  but  the  rattling  of  a  bladder  with  beans 
in  it. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

13.  Set  on  the  table. 

I  laid  meat  unto  them. — Ilosea,  xi.  4. 
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14.  Propagate  plants  by  fixing  their  twigs  in 
the  ground. 

The  chief  time  of  laying  gilliflowers  is  in  July, 
when  the  flowers  are  gone. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

1 5.  Wager  ;  stake. 

But  since  you  will  be  mad,  and  since  you  may 
Suspect  my  courage,  if  I  should  not. lay; 
'Ihe  pawn  I  proffer  shall  be  full  as  good. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  iii.  52. 

16.  Deposit  anything. 

The  sparrow  hath  found  an  house,  and  the  swallow 
a  nest,  for  herself,  where  she  may  lay  her  young. — 
Psalms,  Ixxxiv.  3. 

17.  Exclude  eggs. 

After  the  egg  lay'd,  there  is  no  further  growth  or 
nourishment  from  the  female. — Bacon,  Natural  and 
Experimental  History. 

A  hen  mistakes  a  piece  of  chalk  for  an  egg,  and 
sits  upon  it ;  she  is  insensible  of  an  increase  or  di- 
minution in  the  number  of  those  she  lays. — Addison, 
Spectator. 

18.  Apply  with  violence. 

Lay  siege  against  it,  and  build  a  fort  against  it, 
and  cast  a  mount  against  it.—JEzekiel,  iv.  2. 

Never  more  shall  my  torn  mind  be  heal'd, 
Nor  taste  the  gentle  comforts  of  repose  ! 
A  dreadful  band  of  gloomy  cares  surround  me, 
And  lay  strong  siege  to  my  distracted  soul. 

A.  Philips. 

19.  Add;  conjoin. 

Woe  unto  them  that  join  house  to  house,  that  lay 
field  to  field.— Isaiah,  v.8. 

20.  Put  in  a  state  implying  somewhat  of  dis- 
closure. 

If  the  sinus  lie  distant,  lay  it  open  first,  and  cure 
that  apertion  before  you  divide  that  in  ano. —  Wise- 
man. 

The  wars  have  laid  whole  countries  waste. — Addi- 
son. 

21.  Scheme ;  contrive. 

Every  breast  she  did  with  spirit  inflame, 
Yet  still  fresh  projects  lay'd  the  grey-ey'd  dame. 

Chapman. 

Homer  is  like  his  Jupiter,  has  his  terrors,  shaking 
Olympus;  Virgil,  like  the  same  power  in  his  bene- 
volence, counselling  with  the  gods,  laying  plans  for 
em  pires. — Pope. 

Don  Diego  and  we  have  laid  it  so,  that  before  the 
rope  is  well  about  thy  neck,  he  will  breaK  in  and  cut 
thee  down. — Arbuthnot. 

22.  Charge  as  a  payment. 

A  tax  laid  upon  land  seems  hard  to  the  land- 
holder, because  it  is  so  much  money  going  out  of  his 
pocket. — Locke. 

23.  Impute;  charge. 

Men  groan  from  out  of  the  city,  yet  God  layeth 
not  folly  to  them. — Job,  xxiv.  12. 

Pre-occupied  with  what 

You  rather  must  do,  than  what  you  should  do, 
Made  you  against  the  grain  to  voice  him  consul ; 
Lay  the  fault  on  us.      Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  ii.  3. 

How  shall  this  bloody  deed  be  answered? 
It  will  be  laid  to  us,  whose  providence 
Should  have  kept  short,  restrain 'd,  and  out  of  haunt, 
This  mad  young  man.  Id.,  Hamlet,  iv.  1. 

Let  us  be  glad  of  this,  and  all  our  fears 
Lay  on  his  providence. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  ii.  53. 

The  writers  of  those  times  lay  the  disgraces  and 
ruins  of  their  country  upon  the  numbers  and  fierce- 
ness of  those  savage  nations  that  invaded  them.— 
Sir  W.  Temple. 

You  represented  it  to  the  queen  as  wholly  inno- 
cent of  those  crimes  which  were  laid  unjustly  to  its 
charge.— Dryden. 

They  lay  want  of  invention  to  his  charge  ;  a  capi- 
tal crime.— Id.,  Translation  of  the  jEneid. 

24.  Impose,  as  evil  or  punishment. 

Thou  shalt  not  be  to  him  as  an  usurer,  neither 
Shalt  thou  lay  upon  him  usury.— Exodus,  xx.  25. 

The  Lord  shall  lay  the  fear  of  you,  and  the  dread 
of  you  upon  ail  the  land.— Deuteronomy,  xi.  25. 

The  weariest  and  most  loathed  life 
That  age,  ache,  penury,  imprisonment, 
Can  lay  on  nature,  is  a  paradise 
To  what  we  fear  of  death. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  1. 

These  words  were  not  spoken  to  Adam  ;  neither, 
indeed,  was  there  any  grant  in  them  made  to  Adam ; 
but  a  punishment  laid  upon  Eve. — Locke. 

25.  Enjoin  as  a  duty,  or  a  rule  of  action. 

It  seemed  good  tolay  upon  you  no  greater  burden. 
—Acts,  xv.  28. 

Whilst  you  lay  on  your  friend  the  favour,  acquit 
him  of  the  debt.—  Wycherly. 

A  prince  who  never  disobey'd, 
Not  when  the  most  severe  commands  were  laid, 
Nor  want,  nor  exile,  with  his  duty  weigh'd. 

Drt/den,  Threnodia  Augustalis,  234. 

You  see  what  obligation  the  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity lays  upon  us  to  holiness  of  life. — Archbishop 
Tillolson. 

Neglect  the  rules  each  verbal  critiok  lays, 
For  not  to  know  some  trifles  is  a  praise. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  pt.  ii. 
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26.  Exhibit;  offer. 

It  is  not  the  manner  of  the  Romans  to  deliver  any 
man  to  die,  before  that  he  which  is  accused  have  the 
accusers  face  to  face,  and  have  license  to  answer  for 
himself  concerning  the  crime  laid  against  him. — 
Acts,  xxv.  16. 

Till  he  lays  his  indictment  in  some  certain  coun- 
try, we  do  not  think  ourselves  bound  to  answer. — 
Bixhop  Atterbury. 

27.  Throw  by  violence. 

He  bringeth  down  them  that  dwell  on  high  ;  the 
lofty  city  he  layeth  it  low,  even  to  the  ground.— 
Isaiah,  xxvi.  5. 

Brave  Caeneus  laid  Ortygius  on  the  plain, 
The  victor  Cosneus  was  by  Turnus  slain. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  jEneid,  is.  778. 

He  took  the  quiver,  and  the  trusty  bow 
Achates  us'd  to  bear ;  the  leaders  first 
He  laid  along,  and  then  the  vulgar  pierced. 

Ibid.i.264,. 

28.  Place  in  comparison. 

Lay  down  by  those  pleasures  the  fearful  and  dan- 
gerous thunders  and  lightnings,  and  then  there  will 
be  found  no  comparison.— (Sir  W.  Raleigh, 
Lay  ahold.     See  second  extract. 

Lay  her  ahold,  ahold ;  set  her  two  courses ;  off  to 
sea  again,  lay  her  off.— Shakespear,  Tempest,  i.  1. 
[To  lay  a  ship  ahold,  is  to  bring  her  to  lie  as  near  the 
wind  as  she  can,  in  order  to  keep  clear  of  the  land, 
and  get  her  out  to  sea. — Steevens.] 
Lay  apart.     Reject ;  put  away. 

Wherefore  lay  apart  all  filthiness  and  superfluity 
of  naughtiness,  and  receive  with  meekness  the  en- 
grafted word,  which  is  able  to  save  your  souls.— 
James,  i.  21. 
Lay  aside.     Put  away ;  not  retain. 

Wherefore  ^eeing  we  also  are  compassed  about 
with  so  great  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  let  us  lay  aside 
every  weight,  and  the  sin  which  doth  so  easily  beset 
ns,  and  let  us  run  with  patience  the  race  that  is  set 
before  us.— Hebrews,  xii.l. 

When  by  just  vengeance  guilty  mortals  perish, 
The  gods  behold  their  punishment  with  pleasure. 
And  lay  the  uplifted  thunder-bolt  aside. 

Addison,  Cato, 
Lay  away.     Put  from  one ;  not  keep. 

And  she  laid  away  her  glorious  apparel,  and  put 
on  the  garments  of  anguish.— Esther,  xiv.  2 :  apo- 
crypha. 
Lay  before.   Expose  to  view  :  show ;  display. 

I  cannot  better  satisfy  your  piety,  than  by  laying 
before  vou  a  prospect  of  your  labours. — Archbishop 
Wake.' 

That  treaty  hath  been  laid  before  the  commons. — 
Swift. 

Their  office  it  is  to  lay  the  business  of  the  nation 
be/ore  him. — Addison. 

Lay  by. 

a.  Reserve  for  some  future  time. 

Let  every  one  lay  by  him  in  store,  as  God  hath 
prospered  him. — 1  Corinthians,  xvi.  2. 

b.  Put  from  one  ;  dismiss. 

She  went  away,  and  laid  by  her  veil. — Genesis, 
xxxviii.  19. 

Let  brave  spirits  that  have  fitted  themselves  for 
command,  either  by  sea  or  land,  not  be  laid  by  as 
persons  unnecessary  for  the  time. — Bacon,  Advice 
to  Villiers. 

Did  they  not  swear  to  live  and  die 
With  Essex,  and  straight  laid  him  by  ? 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  2, 165. 

Darkness,  which  fairest  nymphs  disarms, 
Defends  us  ill  from  Mira's  charms;         * 
Mira  can  lay  her  beauty  by, 
Take  no  advantage  of  the  eye. 
Q.uit  all  that  Lely's  art  can  take, 
And  yet  a  thousand  captives  make.  Waller. 

Dismiss  your  rage,  and  lay  your  weapons  by, 
Know  1  protect  them,  and  they  shall  not  die. 

Dryden. 

When  their  displeasure  is  once  declared,  they 
ought  not  presently  to  lay  by  the  severity  of  their 
brows,  but  restore  their  children  to  their  former 
grace  with  some  difficulty.  —  Locke,  Thoughts  on 
Education. 
Lay  down. 

a.  Deposit  as  a  pledge,  equivalent,  or  satis- 
faction. 

I  lay  down  my  life  for  the  sheep.— John,  x.  15. 

For  her,  my  lord, 

I  dare  my  life  lay  down,  and  will  do't,  sir, 
Plense  you  t'  accept  it,  that  the  queen  is  spotless 
1'  th'  eyes  of  Heaven. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  1. 

b.  Quit;  resign. 

The  soldier  being  once  brought  in  for  the  service, 
I  will  riot  have  him  to  lay  down  his  arms  any  more. 
— Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

As  for  the  story  or  plot  of  the  tragedy,  'tis  purely 
fiction  ;  for  1  take  it  up  where  the  history  has  laid 
it  down.— Dryden,  Don  Sebastian,  preface. 

c.  Commit  t<>  repose. 

I  will  both  lav  me  down  in  peace  and  sleep.— 
Psalms,  iv.  8. 
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And  they  lay  themselves  down  upon  clothes  laid 
to  pledge  by  every  altar.— Amos,  ii.  8. 

We  lay  us  down,  to  sleep  away  our  cares ;  night 
shuts  up  the  senses.—  Glanville,  Scepsis  Sclent  ijica. 

Some  god  conduct  me  to  the  sacred  shades, 
Or  lift  me  high  to  Hsemus'  hilly  crown, 
Or  in  the  plains  of  Tempe  lay  me  doicn. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  tlie  Georgics,  11.  694, 

d.  Advance  as  a  proposition. 

Kircher  lays  it  down  as  a  certain  principle,  that 
there  never  was  any  people  so  rude  which  did  not 
acknowledge  and  worship  one  supreme  Deity.— 
Bishop  Stillingfleet. 

I  must  lay  down  this  for  your  encouragement, 
that  we  are  no  longer  now  under  the  heavy  yoke  of 
a  perfect  unsiniiing  obedience. — Archbishop  Wake, 
Preparation  for  Death. 

Plato  lays  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  whatever 
is  permitted  to  befal  a  just  man,  whether  poverty 
or  sickness  shall,  either  in  life  or  death,  conduce  to 
his  good. — Addison. 

From  the  maxims  laid  down  many  may  conclude 
that  there  had  been  abuses.- -Swift. 

Lay  for.    Attempt  by  ambush  or  insidious 
practices. 

He  embarked,  being  hardly  laid  for  at  sea  by 
Cortug-ogli,  a  famous  pirate.— Knolles,  History  of 
the  Turks. 
Lay  forth. 

a.  Diffuse ;  expatiate. 

O  bird !  the  delight  of  gods  and  of  men  !  and  so 
he  lays  himself  forth  upon  the  gracefulness  of  the 
raven. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

b.  Place  when  dead  in  a  decent  posture. 

Embalm  me, 

Then  lay  me  forth;  although  unquecn'd,  yet  like 
A  queen,  and  daughter  to  a  king,  inter  me. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iv.  2. 

Lay  hold  on  (less  correct!}'  of).  Seize;  catch. 

Then  shall  his  father  and  hi's  mother  lay  hold  on 
him,  and  bring  him  o\\t.—Deuterononii,,  xxi.  19. 

Favourable  seasons  of  aptitude  and  inclination, 
be  needfully  laid  hold  of.— Locke. 

Lay  in.     Store  ;  treasure. 

Let  the  main  part  of  the  ground  employed  to 
gardens  or  corn  be  to  a  common  stock  ;  and  laid  in 
and  stored  up,  and  then  delivered  out  in  proportion, 
— Bacon. 

They  saw  the  happiness  of  a  private  life,  but  they 
thought  they  had  not  yet  enough  to  make  them 
happy,  they  would  have  more,  and  laid  in  to  make 
their  solitude  luxurious. — Dryden. 

Readers  who  are  in  the  flower  of  their  youth 
should  labour  at  those  accomplishments  which  may 
set  off  their  persons  when  their  bloom  is  gone,  and. 
to  lay  in  timely  provisions  for  manhood  and  old 
age. — Addison,  Guardian. 

Lay  on.     Apply  with  violence. 

We  make  no  excuses  for  the  obstinate :  blows  are 
the  proper  remedies ;  but  blows  laid  on  in  a  way 
different  from  the  ordinary. — Locke,  Thoughts  on 
Education. 

open.     Show  ;  expose. 

A  fool  layeth  open  his  folly. — Proverbs,  xiii.  16. 
Teach  me,  dear  creature,  how  1o  think  and  speak, 

Lay  open  to  my  earthy  gross  conceit, 
Smother'd  in  errours,  feeble,  shallow,  weak, 

The  folded  meaning  of  your  word's  deceit. 

Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  iii.  2. 

Lay  over.    Incrust ;  cover ;  decorate  super- 
ficially. 

Wo  unto  him  that  saith  to  the  wood,  Awake;  to 
the  dumb  stone,  Arise,  it  shall  teach  :  behold,  it  is 
laid  over  with  gold  and  silver,  and  there  is  no  breath 
at  all  in  the  midst  of  it. — Habbakkuk,  ii.  19. 
Lay  out. 

a.  Expend. 

Fathers  are  wont  to  lay  up  for  their  sons, 
Thou  for  thy  son  art  bent  to  lay  out  all. 

Milton,  Samson  Arionistes,  14S5. 

The  blood  and  treasure  that's  laid  out, 
Is  thrown  away,  and  goes  for  nought. 

Butler,  Hudihras,  i.  2,  519. 

If  you  can  get  a  good  tutor,  you  will  never  repent 
the  charge  ;  but  will  always  have  the  satisfaction  to 
think  it  the  money,  of  all  other,  the  best  laid  out.— 
Locke. 

1.  in  this  venture,  double  gains  pursue, 
And  laid  out  all  my  stock  to  purchase  you. 

Dryden. 

Nature  has  laid  md  all  her  art  in  beautifying  the 
face;  she  has  touched  it  with  vermillion,  planted  in 
it  a  double  row  of  ivory,  and  made  it  the  seat  of 
smiles  and  blushes. — Addison. 

My  fai  her  never  at  a  time  like  this 
Would  lay  out  his  great  soul  in  words,  and  waste 
Such  precious  moments.  Id.,  Cato,  i.  1. 

b.  Display ;  discover. 

He  was  dangerous,  and  takes  occasion  to  lay  out 
bigotry,  and  false  coulidence,  in  all  its  colours.— 
Bishop  Atterbury. 

c.  Dispose ;  plan. 

The  garden  is  laid  out  into  a  grove  for  f .  nils,  a 
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vineyard,  and  an  allotment  for  olives  and  herbs. — 
Broome,  Notes  on  the  Odyssey. 

d.  Exert ;  put  forth. 

No  selfish  man  will  he  concerned  to  lay  out  him- 
self for  the  good  of  his  country.  —  Bitkop  Smal- 
ridge. 

e.  Compose  the  limbs  of  the  dead. 

Durand  gives  a  pretty  exact  account  of  some  of 
the  ceremonies  used  at  laying  out  the  body,  as  they 
are  at  present  practised  in  the  north  of  England, 
where  the  laying  out  is  called  streeking.— Brand, 
Observations  on  Popular  Antiquities. 
Lay  to. 

a.  Charge  upon. 

When  we  began,  in  courteous  manner,  to  lay  his 
nnkindness  unto  him,  he,  seeing  himself  confronted 
by  so  many,  like  a  resolute  orator,  went  not  to  denial, 
but  to  justify  his  cruel  falsehood.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

b.  Apply  with  vigour. 

Let  children  be  hired  to  lay  to  their  bones, 
From  fallow  as  needeth,  to  gather  up  stones. 

Tusser,  Five  hundred  Points  of  good  Husbandry. 

c.  Harass ;  attack. 

The  great  master  having  a  careful  eye  over  every 
part  of  the  city,  went  himself  unto  the  station, 
which  was  then  hardly  laid  to  by  the  Bassa  Mus- 
tapha.— Knolles,  History  of  tJie  Turks. 

Whilst  he  this,  and  that,  and  each  man's  blow, 
Doth  eye,  defend,  and  shift,  being  laid  to  sore ; 
Backwards  he  bears. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

Lay  to  heart.  Consider  seriously  and  intently. 

It  is  better  to  go  to  the  house  of  mourning  than  to 
go  to  the  house  of  feasting  ;  for  that  is  the  end  of 
all  men,  and  the  living  will  lay  it  to  his  heart. — 
Ecclesiastes,  vii.  2. 

The  peacock  laid  it  extremely  to  heart,  that,  being 
Juno's  darling  bird,  he  had  not  the  nightingale's 
voice.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

He  that  really  lays  these  two  things  to  heart,  the 
extreme  necessity  that  he  is  in,  and  the  small  possi- 
bility of  help,  will  never  come  coldly  to  a  work  of 
that  concernment. — Duppa. 

Lay  together.     Collect ;  bring  into  one  view. 
If  we  lay  all  these  things  together,  and  consider 
the  parts,  rise,  and  degrees  of  his  sin,  we  shall  find 
that  it  was  not  for  nothing.— South,  Sermons. 

One  series  of  consequences  will  not  serve  the 
turn,  but  many  different  and  opposite  deductions 
must  be  examined,  and  laid  together,  before  a  man 
can  come  to  make  a  right  judgment  of  the  point  in 
question. — Locke. 

Lay  under.     Subject  to. 

A  Roman  soul  is  bent  on  higher  views 
To  civilize  the  rude  unpolish'd  world, 
And  lay  it  under  the  restraint  of  laws. 

A  ddison,  Cato. 

Lay  up. 

a    Confine  to  one's  bed  or  chamber  by  ill- 
ness. 

In  the  East  Indies,  the  general  remedy  of  all 
subject  to  the  gout,  is  rubbing  with  hands  till  the 
motion  raise  a  violent  heat  about  the  joints:  where 
it  was  chiefly  used,  no  one  was  ever  troubled  much, 
or  laid  up  by  that  disease.— Sir  W.  Temple. 

b.  Store ;   treasure ;    put  away  for  future 
use. 

St.  Paul  did  will  them  of  the  church  of  Corinth, 
every  man  to  lay  up  somewhat  by  him  upon  the 
Sunday,  till  himself  did  come  thither,  to  send  it  to 
the  church  of  Jerusalem  for  relief  of  the  poor  there. 
— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

What  right,  what  true,  what  fit,  we  justly  call, 
Let  this  be  all  my  care  ;  for  this  is  all ; 
To  lay  this  harvest  up,  and  hoard  with  haste 
What  every  day  will  want,  and  most,  the  last. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  i.  ep.  i. 
Xiay.  v.  n. 
\.  Yield  eggs. 

Hens  will  greedily  eat  the  herb,  which  will  make 
them  lay  the  better. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

2.  Contrive ;  form  a  scheme. 

Which  mov'd  the  king, 
By  all  the  aptest  means  could  be  procur'd, 
To  lay  to  draw  him  in  by  any  train. 

Daniel,  Civil  liars  of  York  and  Lancaster. 
Scarce  are  their  consorts  cold,  ere  they  are  laying 
for  a  second  match.  —  Bishop  Hall,  Cases  of  Con- 
science. 

Lay  about.      Strike  on  all   sides ;    act  with 
great  diligence  and  vigour. 

At  once  he  wards  and  strikes,  he  takes  and  pays, 
Now  forc'd  to  yield,  now  forcing  to  invade, 
Before,  behind,  and  round  about  him  lays. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

And  laid  about  in  fight  more  busily, 
Thau  th'  Amazonian  dame  Penthesiie. 

Butler,  Ihulibras,  i.  2,  377. 

He  provides  elbow-room  enough  for  his  conscience 
to  lay  about,  and  have  its  full  play  in,— South,  Ser- 
MMM, 
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Lay  at.     Strike ;  endeavour  to  strike. 

The  sword  of  him  that  layeth  at  him  cannot  hold. 
— Job,  xli.  26. 

Fiercely  the  good  man  did  at  him  lay.      Spenser. 

Lay  in  for.     Provide  for  ;  make  preparation 

to  receive. 

I  have  laid  in  for  these,  by  rebating  the  satire, 

where  justice  would  allow  it,  from  carrying  too 

sharp  an  edge. — Dryden. 

Lay  on. 

a.  Strike  ;  beat  without  intermission. 

His  heart  laid  on  as  if  it  tried, 
To  force  a  passage  through  his  side. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  iii.  1, 1067. 
Answer,  or  answer  not,  'tis  all  the  same, 
He  lays  me  on,  and  makes  me  bear  the  blame. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  iii.  469. 

b.  Act  extravagantly  or  inordinately 

My  father  has  made  her  mistress  of  the  feast,  and 
she  lays  it  on.—Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  2. 
Lay  out.     Take  measures  ;  provide. 

1  made  strict  enquiry  wherever  I  came,  and  laid 
out  for  intelligence  of  all  places,  where  the  intrails 
of  the  earth  were  laid  open. —  Woodward. 

Lay  upon.   Importune  ;  request  with  earnest- 
ness and  incessantly.     Obsolete. 

All  the  people  laid  so  earnestly  upon  him  to  take 
that  war  in  hand,  that  they  said  they  would  never 
bear  arms  more  against  the  Turks,  if  he  omitted 
that  occasion. — Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

iiay.  s.     That  which  is  laid  ;  layer. 

1.  Row  ;    stratum  ;    one  rank    in   a  series, 
reckoned  upwards. 

A  viol  should  have  a  lay  of  wire-strings  below,  as 
close  to  the  belly  as  the  lute,  and  then  the  strings  of 
guts  mounted  upon  a  bridge  as  in  ordinary  viols, 
that  the  upper  strings  stricken  might  make  the 
lower  resound.— Bacon. 

Upon  this  they  lay  a  layer  of  stone,  and  upon  that 
a  lay  of  wood. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

2.  Wager. 

This  broken  joint  between  you  and  her  husband 
entreat  her  to  splinter ;  and  iny  fortunes  against  any 
lay  worth  naming,  this  crack  of  your  love  shall  grow 
stronger  than  it  was  before.— Shakespear,  Othello, 
ii.  3. 

3.  Station  ;  rank.    Obsolete. 

Welcome  unto  thee,  renowned  Turk, 
Not  for  thy  lay,  but  for  thy  worth  in  arms. 

Tragedy  of  Soliman  and  Perseda  :  1599. 

Xiay.  s.     See  Lea. 

A  tuft  of  daisies  on  a  flow'ry  lay 
They  saw.  Dryden,  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf. 

The  plowing  of  layes  is  the  first  plowing  up  of 
grass  ground  for  corn.— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 
Xiay.  s.  [N.Fr.  lai.~]     Song ;  poem. 

To  the  maiden's  sounding  timbrels  sung. 
In  well  attuned  notes,  a  joyous  lay. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
This  is  a  most  majestic  vision,  and 
Harmonious  charming  lays. 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  iv.  1. 
Nor  then  the  solemn  nightingale 
Ceas'd  warbling,  but  all  night  tun'd  her  soft  lays. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  435. 
If  Jove's  will 

Have  link'd  that  amorous  power  to  thy  soft  lay, 
Now  timely  sing.  Id.,  Sonnets,  i.  8. 

He  reach'dthe  nymph  with  his  harmonious  lay, 
Whom  all  his  charms  could  not  incline  to  stay. 

Waller. 

On  Ceres  let  him  call,  and  Ceres  praise, 
With  uncouth  dances,  and  with  country  lays. 

f  Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Gcorgics,  i.  481. 
Xiay.  adj.  [Lat.  laicus ;  Fr.  laique.~] 

1.  Not  clerical;  regarding  or  belonging  to 
the  people  as  distinct  from  the  clergy. 

All  this  they  had  by  law,  and  none  repin'd, 
The  pref 'rence  was  but  due  to  Levi's  kind : 
But  when  some  lay  preferment  fell  by  chance, 
The  gourmands  made  it  their  inheritance. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  9C7. 

Lay  persons,  married  or  unmarried,  being  doctors 
of  the  civil  law,  may  be  chancellors,  officials,  &c. — 
Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Cannnici. 

It  might  well  startle 
Our  lay  unlearned  faith.  Howe. 

He  was  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  bishops,  reluc- 
tantly according  to  one  account,  and  compelled  on 
one  side  by  their  dread  of  the  lay  barons,  on  the 
other  by  the  example  and  authority  of  the  Primate. 
— Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  viii. 
ch.  viii. 

2.  Not  belonging  to  the  profession  of  the 
speaker  ;  e.  g.  a  medical  man  is  lay  in  the 
eyes  of  a  lawyer,  and  vice  versa. 

lay.  adj.     See  Layman. 
Layer,  .v. 

1.  Stratum,   or  row;  bed;  one  body  spread 
over  another. 
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A  layer  of  rich  mould  beneath,  and  about  this 
natural  earth  to  nourish  the  fibres. — Evelyn,  Calen- 
darium  hortense. 

The  terrestrial  matter  is  disposed  into  strata  or 
layers,  placed  one  upon  another,  in  like  manner  ais 
any  earthy  sediment,  settling  down  from  a  flood  in 
great  quantity  will  naturally  be. —  Woodward,  Essay 
towards  a  Natural  History  of  the  Earth. 

2.  Sprig  of  a  plant.     See  first  extract. 

Many  trees  may  be  propagated  by  layers:  this  is 
to  be  performed  by  slitting  the  branches  a  little 
way,  and  laying  them  under  the  mould  about 'half 
afoot;  the  ground  should  he  first  made  very  light, 
and,  after  they  are  laid,  they  should  have  a  little 
water  given  them :  if  they  do  not  comply  well  in  the 
laying  of  them  down,  they  must  be  pegged  down 
withahook  ortwo;  and  if  they  have  taken  sufficient 
root  by  the  next  winter,  they  must  be  cut  off  from 
the  main  plants,  and  planted  in  the  nursery :  some 
twist  the  branch,  or  bare  the  rind ;  and  if  it  be  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  ground,  they  fasten  a  tub  or 
basket  near  the  branch,  which  they  fill  with  good 
mould,  and  lay  the  branch  in  it. — Miller. 

Transplant  also  carnation  seedlings,  give  your 
layers  fresh  earth,  and  set  them  in  the  shade  for  a 
week. — Evelyn. 

3.  Hen  that  lays  eggs. 

The  oldest  are  always  reckoned  the  best  sitters, 
and  the  youngest  the  best  layers. — Mortimer. 
layer-up,  s.     One  who  reposits  for  future 
use ;  treasurer. 

Old  age,  that  ill  layer  up  of  beauty,  can  do  no 
more  spoil  upon  my  face.— Shakespear,  Henry  V, 
v.  2. 

laying-,  s.     verbal  abs.     See  extract. 

Laying,  in  plastering,  [is]  the  first  coat  or  lath  of 
tar-coat  work,  the  surface  whereof  is  roughed  by 
sweeping  with  a  broom.  The  difference  between 
laying  and  rendering  being  that  the  latter  is  the 
first  coat  upon  brick. — Gwilt. 

layland.  s.     Land  which  lies  untilled. 
He  shall  have  my  broad  lay-lands. 

Bishop  Percy,  Keliques  of  Ancient  Poetry, 

Sir  Cauline,  i.  1,  4. 
Land,  lie  lay,  till  I  return. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Love's  Pilgrimage. 
layman,  .v. 

1.  One  of  the  people  distinct  from  the  clergy. 

Laymen  will  neither  admonish  one  another  them- 
selves, nor  suffer  ministers  to  do  it. — Dr.  H.  More, 
Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Since  a  trust  must  be,  she  thought  it  best 
To  put  it  out  of  laymen's  pow'r  at  least, 
And  for  their  solemn  vows  prepar'd'a  priest. 

Dryden,  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  91. 

Where  can  be  the  grievance,  that  an  ecclesiastical 
landlord  should  expect  a  third  part  value  for  his 
lands,  his  title  as  antient,  and  as  legal,  as  that  of  a 
layman,  who  is  seldom  guilty  of  giving  such  bene- 
ficial bargains  ?— Swift. 

2.  One  not  engaged  in  a  given  profession; 
outsider.     See  Layer,  2. 

Xiayman.  s.    [probably  two  words  ;  the  com- 
moner combination  at  present  is  lay  figure. 
Jointed  image  used  by  painters  in  contriv- 
ing attitudes. 

You  are  to  have  a  layman  almost  as  big  as  the 
life  for  every  figure  in  particular,  besides  the  natural 
figure  before  you. — Dryden,  Translation  of  Dufres- 
noy's  Art  of  Painting. 

laystall,  s.  [^  =  lye.]     Heap  of  dung. 

Scarce  could  he  footing  find  in  that  foul  way, 
For  many  corses,  like  a  great  lay-stall, 
Of  murdered  men,  which  therein  strowed  lay. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Near  the  common  lay-stall  of  a  city. — Drayton, 
Preface  to  Polyolbion. 

If  he  will  live  abroad  with  his  companions, 
In  dung  and  leys/als,  it  is  worth  a  fear. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour. 

lazar.  s.     Person  infected  with  a  loathsome 
and  pestilential  disease. 

They  ever  after  in  most  wretched  case, 
Like  loathsome  lazars,  by  the  hedges  lay. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

I'll  be  sworn,  and  sworn  upon't,  she  never 
shrouded  any  but  lazars. — Sltakespear,  Troilus  and 
Cressida,  ii.  3. 

I  am  weary  with  drawing  the  deformities  of  life, 
and  lazars  of  the  people,  where  every  figure  of  im- 
perfection more  resembles  me. — Dryden. 

Life  he  labours  to  refine 
Daily,  nor  of  his  little  stock  denies 
Fit  alms  to  lazars,  merciful  and  meek. 

J.  Philips,  Cyder. 
lazaret,  s.     Same  as  Lazaretto. 

The  same  penalty  attends  persons  escaping  from 
the  lazaret. — Sir  W.  Blackstone. 

lazaretto,    s.    [Italian  from  Lazarus,   the 
name  of  the  beggar  of  the  New  Testament.] 
Public  building  for  the  reception  of  diseased 
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persons,  particularly  such  as  are  afflicted 
with  pestilential  distempers. 

My  genius  prompts  me  that  I  was  born  under  a 

planet  not  to  die  in  a  lazaretto. — Howell,  Familiar 

Letters,  i.  6,  60. 

Lazarhouse.  s.   Lazaretto ;  quarantine  hos- 
pital. 

A  place 

Before  his  eyes  appear'd,  sad,  noisome,  dark; 
A  lasar-house  it  seemed,  wherein  were  laid 
Numbers  of  all  diseas'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  477. 
Lazarlike.  adj.     Full  of  sores  ;  leprous. 

A  most  instant  tetter  bark'd  about, 
Most  lazarlike,  with  vile  and  loathsome  crust, 
All  my  smooth  body.  Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  5. 

Lazarly.  adj.     Same  as  preceding. 

Those  five  leprous  and  lazarly  orders.  —  Bishop 
Hall.  Contemplations  on  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. 
Laze.  v.  n.     Live  idly  ;  be  idle ;  slug. 

Up,  and  laze  not ; 
Iladst  thou  my  business,  thou  couldst  ne'er  sit  so. 

Hiddleton,  The  Witch. 

The  hands  and  the  feet  mutinied  against  the  belly: 
they  knew  no  reason  why  the  one  should  be  lazing, 
and  pampering  itself  with  the  fruit  of  the  others' 
labour.— mr  R.  L' Estrange. 

The  sot  cried,  Utinam  hoc  esset  laborare,  while  he 
lay  lazing  and  lolling  upon  his  couch. — South,  Ser- 
mons. 

Laze,  v.  a.    Waste  in  laziness ;  stupefy  by 
sloth. 

He  that  takes  liberty  to  laze  himself,  and  dull  his 
spirits  for  lack  of  use,  shall  find  the  more  he  sleeps 
the  more  h<;  shall  be  drowsy  ;  till  he  becomes  a  very 
slave  to  his  bed,  and  makes  sleep  his  master.— 
Whately,  Redemption  of  Time,  p.  23  :  1634. 

Lazily,  adv.  In  a  lazy  manner ;  idly ;  slug- 
gishly ;  heavily. 

Watch  him  at  play,  when  following  his  own  incli- 
nations; and  see  whether  he  be  stirring  and  active, 
or  whether  he  lazily  and  listlessly  dreams  away  his 
time. — Locke,  Thoughts  on  Education. 

The  eastern  nations  view  the  rising  fires, 
Whilst  night  shades  us,  and  lazily  retires.     Creech. 
Laziness,  s.   Attribute  suggested  by  Lazy ; 
idleness  ;  sluggishness  ;  listlessness  ;  hea- 
viness in  action ;  tardiness. 

That  instance  of  fraud  and  laziness,  the  unjust 
steward,  who  pleaded  that  he  could  neither  dig  nor 
beg,  would  quickly  have  been  brought  both  to  dig 
and  to  beg  too,  rather  than  starve. — Sout/i,  Sermons. 

My  fortune  you  have  rescued,  not  only  from  the 
power  of  others,  but  from  my  own  modesty  and 
laziness. — Dryden. 
Lazy.  adj. 

1 .  Idle  ;  sluggish ;  unwilling  to  work. 

Our  soldiers,  like  the  night-owl's  lazy  flight, 
Or  like  a  lazy  thrasher  with  a  flail, 
Fell  gently  down,  as  if  they  struck  their  friends. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  ii.  1. 
Wicked  condemned  men  will  ever  live  like  rogues, 
and  not  fall  to  work,  but  be  lazy  and  spend  victuals. 
— Bacon. 

The  lazy  gluttor  safe  at  home  will  keep, 
Indulge  his  sloth,  and  batten  with  his  sleep. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  Persius,  v.73. 
Like  eastern  kings  a  lazy  state  they  keep, 
And  close  confin'd  in  their  own  palace  sleep. 
Pope,  Elegy  to  the  Memory  of  an  Unfortunate  Lady. 

2.  Slow ;  tedious. 

The  ordinary  method  for  recruiting  their  armies, 
was  now  too  dull  and  lazy  an  expedient  to  resist 
this  torrent. — Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand 
Rebellion. 
Lea.  s.    [A.S.  leag.~\ 

1.  Expanse  of  land ;   open  country:    (often 
applied  to  water). 

As  when  two  warlike  brigantines  at  sea, 
With  inurd'rous  weapons  arm'd  to  cruell  fight, 
L)oe  meete  together  on  the  watry  lea. 

/Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iv.  2, 1C. 
Her  fallow  leas 

The  darnel,  hemlock,  and  rank  fumitory 
Doth  root  upon.  Sliakespear ,  Henry  V.  v.  2. 

Such  court  guise, 
As  Mercury  did  first  devise, 
With  the  mincing  Dryades, 

On  the  lawns,  and  on  the  leas.    Milton,  Comus,  962. 
The  lowing  herd  winds  slowly  o'er  the  lea. 

Gray,  Elegy. 

2.  See  extract. 

Lea.—  I  n  agriculture  [is]  a  term  applied  to  lands 
which  are  kept  under  grass  or  pasturage  for  a  short 
period.  For  example,  in  a  rotation  of  fallow,  wheat, 
clover,  and  rye  grass,  for  three  years.  The  ground, 
when  under  clover  and  rye  grass,  is  said  to  be  in 
lea.—Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Literature, 
Science,  and  Art. 

Lead.  v.  a.  preter.  led;  past  part.  led.  [A.S. 
lcedanJ\ 
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1 .  Guide  by  the  hand. 

They  thrust  him  out  of  the  city,  and  led  him  unto 
the  brow  of  the  hill.— Luke,  iv.  29. 

2.  Conduct  to  any  place. 

Save  to  every  man  his  wife  and  children,  that  they 
may  lead  them  away,  and  depart.— 1  Sanniel,  xxx.  22. 

Doth  not  each  on  the  sabbath  loose  his  ox  or  his 
ass  from  the  stall,  and  lead  him  away  to  watering  ? — 
Luke,  xiii.  15. 

3.  Conduct  as  head  or  commander. 

Would  you  lead  forth  your  army  against  the 
enemy,  and  seek  him  where  he  is  to  fight  ? — Spenser, 
View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Christ  took  not  upon  him  flesh  and  blood  that 
he  might  conquer  and  rule  nations,  lead  armies,  or 
possess  places.—  South,  Sermons. 

He  might  muster  his  family  up,  and  lead  them 
out  against  the  Indians,  to  seek  reparation  upon 
any  injury. — Locke. 

4.  Introduce  by  going  first. 

Which  may  go  out  before  them,  and  which  may  go 
in  before  them,  and  which  may  lead  them  out,  and 
which  may  bring  them  in. — Numbers,  xxvii.  17. 

His  guide,  as  faithful  from  that  day, 
As  Hesperus  that  leads  the  sun  his  way.      Fairfax. 

5.  Guide  ;  show  the  method  of  attaining. 

Human  testimony  is  not  so  proper  to  lead  us 
into  the  knowledge  of  the  essence  of  things,  as  to 
acquaint  us  with  the  existence  of  things. —  Watts, 
Logick. 

6.  Draw ;  entice  ;  allure. 

Appoint  him  a  meeting,  give  him  a  shew  of 
com  fort,  and  lead  him  on  with  a  fine  baited  delay. 
— Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  1. 

The  lord  Cottington,  being  a  master  of  temper, 
knew  how  to  lead  him  into  a  mistake,  and  then 
drive  him  into  choler,  and  then  expose  him. — Lord 
Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

1.  Induce  ;  prevail  on  by  pleasing  motives. 

What  I  did,  I  did  in  honour, 
Led  by  th'  impartial  conduct  of  my  soul. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  v.  2. 
What  I  say  will  have  little  influence  on  those 
whose  ends  lead  them  to  wish  the  continuance  of 
the  war.— Swift. 
8.  Pass ;  spend  in  any  certain  manner. 

Luther's  life  was  led  up  to  the  doctrines  he 
preached,  and  his  death  was  the  death  of  the 
righteous. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

Celibacy,  as  then  practised  in  the  church  of  Rome, 
was  commonly  forced,  taken  up  under  a  bold  vow, 
and  led  in  all  uncleanness. — Id. 

This  distemper  is  most  incident  to  such  as  lead 
a  sedentary  life. — Arbuthnot,   On  the  Nature  and 
Choice  of  Aliments. 
Lead.  v.  n. 

1.  Act  as  a  leader. 

I  will  lead  on  softly,  according  as  the  cattle  that 
goeth  before  me  and  the  children  be  able  to  endure. 
— Genesis,  xxxiii.  14. 

The  vessels  heavy  laden  put  to  sea 
With  prosp'rous  uales,  a  woman  leads  the  way. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  i.  501. 

2.  Exercise  dominion. 

For  shepherds,  said  he,  there  doen  lead 
As  lords  done  otherwhere. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar,  July. 

Lead  off.     Begin. 

Her  social  powers  were  brilliant,  but  not  uniform; 
for,  on  some  occasions,  she  would  persist  in  a  de- 
termined taciturnity,  to  the  regret  of  the  company 
present ;  and,  at  other  times,  would  lead  off  in  h.r 
best  manner,  when  perhaps  none  were  present  who 
could  taste  the  spirit  and  amenity  of  her  humour.— 
Cumberland,  Memoirs  of  Himself  . 

Lead.  s. 

1.  Guidance ;    first   place :    (condemned  by 
Johnson  as  a  low  despicable  word,  but  de- 
fended by  Todd).    With  take,  keep,  or  some 
similar  word. 

Yorkshire  takes  the  lead  of  other  counties.  — 
Herring. 

At  the  time  I  speak  of,  having  a  momentary  lead, 
I  am  sure  1  did  my  country  important  service. — 
Burke,  Letter,  p.  17- 

2.  Figuratively.       From    whist    and    other 
games  of  cards,  where  a  suit  has  to  be  fol- 
lowed. 

The  Cherub  seemed  strangely  at  a  loss  for  conver- 
sation ;  so  Minnie,  shy,  was  fain  to  give  him  a  lend; 
she  did  this  gracefully  enough,  if  somewhat  shyly, 
with  an  allusion  to  Bertie's  soiled  coat,  which  bore 
many  traces  of  his  late  mishaps.  —  Sans  Merci, 
vol.  i'ii.  ch.  i. 

Lead.  *.  [A.S.  Iced.]  Metal  so  called;  in 
Latin,  and  in  the  language  of  chemistry, 
plumbum. 

Thou  art  a  soul  in  bliss,  but  I  am  bound 
Upon  a  wheel  of  fire  ;  that  mine  own  tears 
Do  scald  like  molten  lead. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  7. 


Plural.     Flat  roof  to  walk  on  (such  being 
generally  made  of  lead). 

Stalls,  bulks,  windows, 

Are  sniother'd  up,  leads  fill'd,  and  ridges  hors'd 
With  variable  complexions ;  all  agreeing 
In  earnestness  to  see  him. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  ii,  1. 

I  would  have  the  tower  two  stories,  and  goodly 
leads  upon  the  top,  raised  with  statues  interposed. 
— Bacon. 

Milliken  .  . .  very  much  to  his  surprise  found  him- 
self the  affianced  husband  of  Miss  Lavinia  Kickle- 
bury  after  an  agitating  evening  at  Lady  Polkimores, 
when  Miss  Lavinia,  feeling  herself  faint,  went  out 
on  the  leads  (the  terrace  Lady  Polkimore  will  call 
it),  on  the  arm  of  Mr.  Milliken. — Thackeray,  The 
Kickleburys  on  the  Rhine,  p.  8. 

Lead  colic  and  Lead  palsy.  In  Medicine. 
Diseases  so  called,  caused  by  the  intro- 
duction of  lead  into  the  system. 

Secondly,  lead  and  mercurial  palsy  are  not  very 
likely  to  be  confounded  with  general  paresis.  Lead 
palsy  does  not  attack  the  system  equably  or  so  gene- 
rally ;  the  wrists  are  chiefly  paralysed  ;  there  is  also 
wasting  of  the  muscles  affected.  It  is  accompanied 
with  obstinate  constipation  or  lead  colic,  and  the 
gums  are  marked  with  a  peculiar  blue  line;  there  is 
seldom  any  delirium  present.— Dr.  Sankey,  Lectures 
on  Mental  Diseases,  p.  162. 

Lead.  v.  a.     Cover,  or  fit,  with  lead. 

He  fashioneth  the  clay  with  his  arm,  he  applieth 
himself  to  lead  it  over ;  and  he  is  diligent  to  make 
clean  the  furnace. — JScclesiasticus,  xxxviii.  30. 

There  is  a  traverse  placed  in  a  loft,  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  chair,  with  a  privy  door,  and  a  carved 
window  of  glass  leaded  witli  gold  and  blue,  where 
the  mother  sitteth.— Bacon. 
Leaden,  adj. 

1.  Made  of  lead. 

This  tiger-footed  rage,  when  it  shall  find 
The  harm  of  unscann'd  swiftness,  will,  too  late. 
Tie  leaden  pounds  to  's  heels. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 

2.  Heavy ;  unwilling  ;  motionless. 

If  thou  dost  find  him  tractable  to  us, 
Encourage  him,  and  tell  him  all  our  reasons  : 
If  he  be  leaden,  icy,  cold,  unwilling, 
Be  thou  so  too.          Sltakespear,  Richard  III.  iii.  1. 

3.  Dull. 

I'll  strive  with  troubled  thoughts  to  take  a  nap ; 
Lest  leaden  slumber  poize  me  down  to-morrow, 
When  I  should  mount  with  wings  of  victory. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  v.  3. 

4.  Stupid ;  absurd. 

What  is  so  leaden  or  blockishe,  which  these  doltish 
papists  will  not  avouch  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
trompery  ?— Fulke,  Retentive  to  stay  good  Chris- 
tians, p.  43  :  1580. 

Leaden-hearted,  adj.  Having  an  unfeeling, 
stupid  heart. 

0  leaden-hearted  men,  to  be  in  love  with  death  ! 

Thomson,  Castle  of  Indolence,  canto  ii. 

Leaden-heeled,  adj.     Slow  in  progress. 
Comforts  are  leaden-heeled. 

Ford,  Love's  Labyrinth,  p.  £3  :  16C1. 
Sieaden-stepping.  adj.     Slowly  moving. 
Fly,  envious  Time,  till  thou  run  out  thy  race; 
Call  on  the  lazy  leaite it-stepping  hours. 
Whose  speed  is  but  the  heavy  plummet's  pace. 

Milton,  Odes,  On  Time,  1. 

Leader,  s.  One  who  leads  or  conducts  ; 
captain ;  commander. 

1  have  given  him  for  a  leader  and  commander  to 
the  people. — Isaiah,  Iv.  4. 

In  my  tent 

I'll  draw  the  form  ai.d  model  of  our  battle, 
Limit  each  leader  to  his  several  charge, 
And  part  in  just  proportion  our  sniail  strength. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  v.  3. 

2.  One  who  goes  first. 

Nay,  keep  your  way,  little  gallant ;  you  were  wont 
to  be  a  follower,  now  you  are  a  leader.— Sliakespcur, 
Merry  ft  ives  of  Windsor,  iii.  2. 

3.  One  at  the  head  of  any  party  or  faction. 

The  understandings  of  a  senate  are  enslaved  by 
three  or  tour  leaders,  set  to  get  or  to  keep  employ- 
ments.— Swift. 

4.  In  Journalism.     Leading  article. 
Leading;,  part.  adj. 

1.  Principal;  chief;  capital. 

lie  left  his  mother  a  countess  by  patent,  which 
was  a  new  leading  example,  grown  before  somewhat 
rare. — Sir  H.  Wotton. 

In  organized  bodies,  which  are  propagated  by- 
seed,  the  shape  is  thu  leading  quality,  and  most 
characteristiwil  part  that  determines  the  species.— 
Locke. 

Mistak'-s  arise  from  the  influence  of  private 
persons  upon  great  numbers  stiled  leading  men  and 
parties.— Swift. 
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2.  Suggestive. 

Several  other  official  men  who  had  been  in  attend- 
ance on  the  Council  were  called,  and  among  them 
Samuel  Pepys,  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty ;  but  none 
of  them  could  remember  that  anything  was  said  about 
the  delivery.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  Williams 
put  leading  questions  till  the  counsel  on  the  other 
side  declared  that  such  twisting,  such  wiredrawinir, 
was  never  seen  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  till  Wright 
himself  was  forced  to  admit  that  the  solicitor's  mode 
of  examination  was  contrary  to  all  rule.— Macaulay, 
History  of  England,  ch.  viii. 

Leading  article.  In  Journalism.  Editorial 
article. 

leading,  s. 

1.  Guidance  :  conduct  by  the  hand. 

There  is  a  cliff,  whose  high  and  bending  head 
Looks  fearfully  in  the  confined  deep  : 
Bring  me  but  to  the  very  brim  of  it, 
And  I'll  repair  the  misery  thou  dost  bear 
With  something  rich  about  me :  from  that  place 
I  shall  no  leading  need. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  1. 

2.  Conduct  of  a  commander. 

Lords  have  had  the  leading  of  their  own  fol- 
lowers to  the  general  hostings. — Spenser,  View  of 
the  State  of  Ireland. 

Cyrus  was  beaten  and  slain  under  the  leading  of  a 
woman,  whose  wit  and  conduct  made  a  great  figure. 
—Sir  W.  Temple. 

3.  Intimation  ;  indication. 

The  way  of  maturing  of  tobacco  must  be  from 
the  heat  of  the  earth  or  sun  ;  we  see  some  leading  of  | 
this  in  musk-melons  sown  upon  a  hot-bed  dunged 
below. — Bacon. 

leading-strings,  s.  Strings  by  which  chil- 
dren, when  they  learn  to  walk,  are  held 
from  falling. 

Sound  may  serve  such,  ere  they  to  sense  are  grown, 
Like  leading-strings,  till  they  can  walk  alone. 

Dryden. 

Was  he  ever  able  to  walk  without  leading-strings, 
or  swim  without  bladders,  without  being  discovered 
by  his  hobbling  and  his  sinking  ? — Swift. 

leadmau.  s.     One  who  begins  or  leads   a 
dance.    Rare. 
Such  a  light  and  mettled  dance 

Saw  you  never, 

And  by  lead-men  for  the  nonce, 
That  turn  round  like  grindle-stones.         B.  Jonson. 
leadwort.  s.  [LaLplumbum  =  lead.]  Garden 
and  greenhouse  plants  so  called,  of  the 
genus  Plumbago,  of  which  word  it  is  an 
approximate  translation.     The  English  re- 
presentatives of  the  natural  order  Plum- 
bagineae  are  the  Thrift,  and  Sea-laven- 
der, of  the  genus  Statice. 

Leadwoort  is  called  Molybdaena,  Plumbago  Plinii, 
and  Dentillaria  Rondeletii,  in  Italian  Crepanella, 
by  the  Romans  Herba  S.  Antonii,  in  Illyria  Cucurida ; 
in  English  leadivoort. —  Gerarde,  Herball,  p.  1254: 
1636. 

leady.  adj.  Having  the  attributes  of  lead ; 
dark ;  heavy. 

His  ruddy  lips  [were]  wan,  and  his  eyen  leady 
and  hollow.— »S'ir  T.  Elyot,  Tlie  Oovernour,  fol.121. 
leaf.  s.  [A.S.] 

1.  Green    deciduous    parts    of    plants    and 
flowers :  (figurative  use  in  the  sense  of 
hope  common). 

This  is  the  state  of  man  ;  to-day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope,  to-morrow  blossoms. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

Those  things  which  are  removed  to  a  distant 
view,  ought  to  make  but  one  mass ;  as  the  leaves 
on  the  trees,  and  the  billows  in  the  sea. — Dryden, 
Translation  of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting, 
It's  folly  to  talk  of  a  bower  of  green, 

When  there's  not  a  leaf  on  the  tree. 
But  'twixt  talking  and  singing,  that  cousin  lias  been, 

God  forgive  her !  the  ruin  of  me.  Praed. 

Used  adjectivally. 

A  man  shall  seldom  fail  of  having  cherries  borne 
by  his  graft  the  same  year  in  which  his  incision  is 
made,  if  his  graft  have  blossom  buds  ;  whereas  if  it 
were  only  leaf  buds,  it  will  not  bear  fruit  till  the 
second  season. — Boyle. 

2.  Part  of  a  book,  containing  two  pages. 

Happy  ye  leaves,  when  as  those  lily  hands 
Shall  handle  you.  Spenser. 

Peruse  my  leaves  through  every  part, 
And  think  thou  seest  my  owner's  heart 
Scrawl'd  o'er  with  trifles.  Swift. 

3.  One  side  of  a  double  door  ;  moveable  side 
of  a  table. 

The  two  leaves  of  the  one  door  were  folding. — 
1  Kings,  vi.  84. 

4.  Anything  foliated,  or  thinly  beaten. 

Eleven  ounces  two  pence  sterling  ought  to  be  of 
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so  pure  silver,  as  is  called  leaf  silver,  and  then  the 
rnelter  must  add  of  other  weight  seventeen  pence 
halfpenny  farthing. — Cninden. 

5.  Part  of  the  peritoneum,  or  investing  mem- 
brane, of  the  intestines  of  animals,  used  for 
food. 

What  say  you  to  the  leaf  or  fleck  of  a  brawne  new 
killed,  to  be  weight  eight  pound,  and  to  be  eaten  hot 
out  of  the  bore's  belly  raw  ?  much  good  do  you  gal- 
ants,  was  it  not  a  glorious  dish  ? — Taylor  (the  Water- 
poet)  :  1630.  (Nares  by  H.  and\V.) 

Leaf.  v.  n.    Bring  leaves  ;  bear  leaves. 

Most  trees  fall  off  the  leaves  at  autumn ;  and  il 
not  kept  back  by  cold,  would  leaf  about  the  solstice. 
— Sir  T.  Browne. 

leafag-e.  s.     Store  of  leaves. 

If  morn  and  ev'n  fresh  leafage  they  may  have. 

The  Sillce-  Worm.es :  1599. 

Leafless,  adj.     Naked  of  leaves. 

Bare  honesty  without  some  other  adornment, 
being  looked  on  as  a  leafless  tree,  nobody  will  take 
himself  to  its  shelter. — Dr.  H.  More,  Government  of 
the  Tongue. 

Where  doves  in  flocks,  the  leafless  trees  o'ershade, 
And  lonely  woodcocks  haunt  the  wat'ry  glade. 

Pope,  Windsor  forest. 
leafy,  adj.     Full  of  leaves. 

The  frauds  of  men  were  ever  so, 
Since  summer  was  first  leafy. 

Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  ii.  3,  song. 
What  chance,  good  lady,  hath  bereft  you  thus  ? — 
Dun  darkness,  and  this  leafy  labyrinth. 

Milton,  Comus,  277. 

O'er  barren  mountains,  o'er  the  flow'ry  plain, 
The  leafy  forest,  and  the  liquid  main, 
Extends  thy  uncontroul'd  and  boundless  reign. 

Dryden. 
It  ceased ;  and  still  the  sails  made  on 

A  pleasant  noise  till  noon ; 
A  noise  like  to  a  hidden  brook, 
In  the  leafy  month  of  June ; 
That  to  the  sleeping  woods  all  night 
Singeth  a  quiet  tune. 

Coleridge,  Ancient  Mariner. 

league,  s.  [Fr.  ligut ;  Lat.  ligo.~]  Confe- 
deracy ;  combination  either  of  interest  or 
friendship. 

Thou  shalt  be  in  league  with  the  stones  of  the 
field ;  and  the  beasts  of  the  field  shall  be  at  peace 
with  thee. — Job,  v.  23. 

Go  break  thy  league  with  Baasha,  that  he  may 
depart  from  me. — 2  Chronicles,  xvi.  3. 

You  peers,  continue  this  united  league : 
I  every  day  expect  an  embassage 
From  my  Redeemer,  to  redeem  me  hence. 
And  now  in  peace  my  soul  shall  part  to  heaven, 
Since  I  have  made  uiy  friends  at  peace  on  earth. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  ii.  1. 

It  is  a  great  error,  and  a  narrowness  of  mind,  to 
think  that  nations  have  nothing  to  do  one  with 
another,  except  there  be  either  an  union  in  sove- 
reignty, or  a  conjunction  in  pacts  or  leagues:  there 
are  other  bands  of  society  and  implicit  confedera- 
tions.— Bacon,  Holy  War. 

Oh,  Tyrians,  with  immortal  hate 
Pursue  this  hated  race :  and  let  there  be 
"Iwixt  us  and  them  no  league  nor  amity. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Passion  of  Dido. 

league,  v.  n.  Unite  on  certain  terms ;  con- 
federate. 

Where  fraud  and  falsehood  invade  society,  the 
band  presently  breaks,  and  men  are  put  to  a  loss 
where  to  league  and  to  fasten  their  depeudances.— 
South,  Sermons. 

league,  s.  [Fr.  lieue ;  Lat.  leucaJ]  Mea- 
sure of  length,  containing  three  miles. 

Ere  the  ships  could  meet  by  twice  live  leagues, 
We  were  encount'red  by  a  mighty  rock. 

Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  1. 

Ev'n  Italy,  though  many  a  league  remote, 
In  distant  echoes  answer'd.  Addison. 

leaguer,  s.    [German,  lager."]     Camp. 

They  will  not  vouchsafe  in  their  speeches  or 
writings  to  use  our  termes  belonging  to  matters  of 
warre,  but  doo  call  a  campe  by  the  Dutch  name  of 
legar ;  nor  will  not  affoord  to  say  that  such  a  towne 
or  such  a  fort  is  besieged,  but  that  it  is  belegard. — 
Sir  J.  Smythe,  Certain  Discourses,  fol.  2  :  1590. 

We  will  bind  »nd  hoodwink  him  so,  that  he  shall 
suppose  no  other  but  that  he  is  carried  into  the 
leaguer  of  the  adversaries,  when  we  bring  him  to 
our  tents. — Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well, 
iii.  6. 

They  played  their  cannon  day  and  night  into  the 
enemy's  leaguers  and  quarters. . . .  They  shot  into 
the  leaguer  at  Hcdington  hill,  and  there  killed 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Cotsworth. — A.  Wood,  Annals 
of  the  University  of  Oxford :  1646. 

leaguer,  s.  [from  league.']  One  united  in_a 
confederacy. 

The  divisions  are  so  many,  and  so  intricate,  of 
protestants  and  catholics,  royalists  and  leaguers. — 
Bacon,  Observations  on  a  Libel :  151)2. 
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Are  you  leaguers,  or  covenanters,  or  associators  ? 
— Dryden,  Vindication  of  the  Duke  of  Guise. 

leak.  s.  [A.S.  hleceJ]  Breach  or  hole  which 
lets  in  water. 

There  will  be  always  evils,  which  no  art  of  man 
can  cure ;  breaches  and  leaks  more  than  man's  wit 
hath  hands  to  stop. — Hoolcer,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Whether  she  sprung  a  leak  I  cannot  find, 
Or  whether  she  was  overset  with  wind, 
Or  that  some  rock  below  her  bottom  rent, 
But  down  at  once  with  all  her  crew  she  went. 

Dryden. 
leak.  adj.     Leaky.      Obsolete. 

And  fifty  sisters  water  in  leake  vessels  draw. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  5,  55. 
Yet  is  the  bottle  leake,  and  bag  so  torn, 
That  all  which  1  put  in  fals  out  anon. 

Ibid.  vi.  7,  24. 
leak.  v.  n. 

1.  Let  water  in  or  out. 

They  will  allow  us  ne'er  a  jorden,  and  then  we 
leak  in  your  chimney.  —  Shakespear,  Henry  IV. 
Part  I.  ii.  1. 

His  feet  should  be  washed  every  dav  in  cold 
water ;  and  have  his  shoes  so  thin  that  they  might 
leak  and  let  in  water.— Locke,  Thoughts  on  Edu- 
cation, 

2.  Drop  through  a  breach,  or  discontinuity. 

The  water,  which  will  perhaps  bv  degrees  leak 
into  several  parts,  may  be  emptied  out  again. — 
Wilkins. 

Golden  stars  hung  o'er  their  heads, 
Arid  seem'd  so  crowded,  that  they  burst  upon  'em, 
And  dart  at  once  their  baleful  influence 
In  leaking  fire.  Dryden  and  Lee,  (Ediptts. 

leak.  v.  a.     Let  out. 

It  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  make  pipes  to 
hold  so  perfectly  as  not  to  leak  air  in  some  parts.— 
Mr.  Hooke,  in  History  of  the  Royal  Society,  iv.  548. 
leakage,  s. 

1.  State  of  a  vessel  that  leaks. 

They  weaken  themselves  by  too  great  a  leakage  of 
their  power.— Bishop  Parker,  Reproof  of  the  Re- 
hearsal Transprosed,  p.  11. 

2.  Allowance  made   for    accidental  loss   in 
liquid  measures. 

leaky,  adj. 

1 .  Battered  or  pierced,  so  as  to  let  water  in 
or  out. 

Thou'rt  so  leaky, 

That  we  must  leave  thee  to  thy  sinking ;  for 
Thy  dearest  quit  thee. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  11. 
If  you  have  not  enjoy'd  what  youth  could  give, 
But  life  sunk  through  you  like  a  leaky  sieve, 
Accuse  yourself,  you  lived  not  while  you  might. 

Dryden. 

2.  Loquacious ;  not  close. 

Women  are  so  leaky,  that  I  have  hardly  met  with 
one  that  could  not  hold  her  breath  longer  than  she 
could  keep  a  secret.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 
lean.    v.  n.   pret.  leaned    or    leant.     [A.S. 
hlinian.~] 

1.  Incline  against ;  rest  against. 

The  columns  may  be  allowed  somewhat  above 
their  ordinary  length,  because  they  lean  unto  us 
good  supporters.  —  Sir  H.  Wotton,  Elements  of 
Architecture. 

Upon  his  ivory  sceptre  first  he  leant, 
Then  shook  his  head,  that  shook  the  firmament. 

Dryden. 

If  God  be  angry,  all  our  other  dependencies  will 
profit  us  nothing;  every  other  support  will  fail 
under  us  when  we  come  to  lean  upon  it.  and  deceive 
us  in  ihe  day  when  we  want  it  most. — Rogers. 

Then  leaning  o'er  the  rails  he  musing  stood. 

Gay,  Trivia,  ii.  171. 

'Mid  the  central  depth  of  black'ning  woods, 
High  raised  in  solemn  theatre  around 
Leans  the  huge  elephant.  Thomson. 

2.  Tend  towards. 

They  delight  rather  to  lean  to  their  old  customs, 
though  they  be  more  unjust  and  more  inconvenient. 
—Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Trust  in  the  Lord  with  all  thine  heart ;  and  lean 
not  unto  thine  own  understanding.  —  Proverbs, 
iii.  5. 

A  desire  leaning  to  either  side  biasses  the  judg- 
ment strangely.—  Watts. 

3.  Be  in  a  bending  posture. 

She  leans  me  out  at  her  mistress's  chamber  win- 
dow, bids  me  a  thousand  times  good  night.— Shake- 
spear, Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iii.  3. 

Wearied  with  length  of  ways,  and  worn  with  toil, 
She  laid  her  down,  and  leaning  on  her  knees, 
Invok'd  the  cause  of  all  her  miseries.  Dryden. 

The  gods  came  downwards  to  behold  the  wars, 
Sharp'ning  their  sights,  and  leaning  from  their 
stars.  Id. 

4.  Bend ;  waver ;  totter. 

What  shalt  thou  expect, 
To  be  depender  on  a  thing  that  leans  ? 

SlMkespear,  Cymbeline,  i.  6. 
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lean.  v.  a.     Incline ;  cause  to  lean. 

Lean  thine  aged  back  against  mine  arm, 

And  in  that  case  I'll  tell  thee  my  disease. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  ii.  5. 
Oppress'd  with  anguish,  panting  and  o'erspent, 
His  fainting  limbs  against  an  oak  he  leant. 

Dryden. 

If  you  lean  the  boat  on  one  side  or  other,  we  over- 
set.— Francklin,  Translation  of  Lucian. 
lean.  adj.  [A.S.  lame.] 

1.  Not  fat;   meagre;   wanting  flesh;  bare- 
boned. 

You  tempt  the  fury  of  my  three  attendants, 
Lean  famine,  quartering  steel,  and  climbing  fire. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.iv  2. 
Lean  raw-bon'd  rascals,  who  would  e'er  suppose 
They  had  such  courage  and  audacity  !         Ibid.  i.  2. 
Let  a  physician  beware  how  he  purge  after  hard 
frosty  weather,  and  in  a  lean  body,  without  pre- 
paration.— Bacon. 

And  fetch  their  precepts  from  the  Cynick  tub, 
Praising  the  lean  and  sallow  abstinence. 

Hilton,  COMUS,  708. 
As  the  first  element  of  a  compound. 

Seven  other  kine  came  up  out  of  the  river,  ill- 
favoured  and  feaw-fleshed.— Genesis,  xli.  3. 
Z,ea»-look'd  prophets  whisper  fearful  change. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  ii.  4. 
I  would  invent  as  bitter  searching  terms, 
With  full  as  many  signs  of  deadly  hate, 
As  lean-faced  envy  in  her  loathsome  cave. 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iii.  2. 

Swear  that  Adrastus,  and  the  fea»-look'd  prophet, 

Are  joint  conspirators.       Dryden  and  Lee,  (Edipus. 

2.  Not  unctuous  ;  thin  ;  hungry. 

There  are  two  chief  kinds  of  terrestrial  liquors; 
those  that  are  fat  and  light,  and  those  that  are  lean 
and  more  earthy,  like  common  water.  —  T.  Bwrnet, 
Theory  of  t/w  Earth. 

3.  Low  ;  poor  :  (opposed  to  great  or  rich). 

That  which  combined  us  was  most  great,  and  let 

not 
A  leaner  action  rend  us. 

ShaJcespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  2. 

4.  Jejune;   not  comprehensive;   not  embel- 
lished :  (as,  '  a  lean  dissertation  '). 

The  case  is  quite  different  in  our  author's  low  and 
lean  performance.  —  Waterland,  Scripture  Vindi- 
cated, pt.  ii.  p.  7. 

lean.  *.  That  part  of  flesh  which  consists 
of  the  muscle  without  the  fat. 

With  razors  keen  we  cut  our  passage  clean 
Through  rills  of  fat,  and  deluges  of  lean. 

Farquhar. 

The  haunch  was  a  picture  for  painters  to  study, 
The  fat  was  so  white  and  the  lean  was  so  ruddy. 

Goldsmith,  The  Haunch  of  Venison. 

lean-to,  s.  Shed  constructed  after  a  larger 
building,  by  which  on  one  side  it  is  partially 
supported. 

leanness.  *•.    Attribute  suggested  by  Lean. 

1.  Extenuation    of   body ;    want    of   flesh  ; 
meagreness. 

If  thy  leanness  loves  such  food, 
There  are  those,  that,  for  thy  sake, 
Do  enough.  -B.  Jonson. 

The  symptoms  of  too  great  fluidity  are  excess  of 
universal  secretions,  as  of  perspiration,  sweat,  urine, 
liquid  dejectures,  leanness,  and  weakness.— ^lr&M£A- 
not. 

2.  Want  of  matter ;  thinness  ;  poverty. 

The  poor  king  Reignier,  whose  large  style 
Agrees  not  with  the  leanness  of  his  purse. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  i.  1. 

leap.  v.  n.  [A.S.  hlapan.~\ 
\.  .lump  ;    move  upward  or    progressively 
without  change  of  the  feet. 

If  I  could  win  a  lady  at  leap-frog,  or  by  vaulting 
into  my  saddle  with  my  armour  on,  I  should  quickly 
leap  into  a  wife.— Shakespear,  Henry  V.  v.  2. 

A  man  leapeth  better  with  weights  in  his  hands 
than  without ;  for  that  the  weight,  if  it  be  propor- 
tionable, strengthened  the  sinews  by  contracting 
them.  In  leaping  with  weights  the  arms  are  first 
cast  backwards,  and  then  forwards  with  so  much 
the  greater  force,  for  the  hands  go  backward  before 
they  take  their  rise.— Bacon,  Natural  and  Experi- 
mental History. 

In  a  narrow  pit, 
He  saw  a  lion,  and  leap'd  down  to  it. 

Cowley,  Davideis. 
Thrice  from  the  ground  she  leap'd,  was  seen  to 

wield 
Her  brandish'd  lance. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  ii.  234. 

2.  Rush  with  vehemence. 

God  changed  the  spirit  of  the  king  into  mildness, 
who  in  a  fear  leaped  from  his  throne,  and  took  her 
in  his  arms,  till  she  came  to  herself  again.— Esther, 
xv.  8 :  apocrypha. 

After  he  went  into  the  tent,  and  found  her  not,  he 
leaped  out  to  the  people.— Judith,  xiv.  7. 
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He  ruin  upon  ruin  heaps, 

And  on  me,  like  a  furious  giant,  leaps.  Sandys. 

Strait  leaping  from  his  horse  he  rais'd  me  up. 

Route. 

3.  Bound  ;  spring. 

Rejoice  ye  in  that  day,  and  leap  for  joy. — Luke,  vi.  23. 

I  am  warm'd,  my  heart 

Leaps  at  the  trumpet's  voice,  and  burns  for  glory. 

Addison,  Goto. 

4.  Fly ;  start. 

Out  of  his  mouth  go  burning  lamps,  and  sparks 
of  fire  leap  out. — Job,  xli.  19. 

He  parted  frowning  from  me,  as  if  ruin 
Leap'd  from  his  eyes :  so  looks  the  chafed  lion 
Upon  the  daring  huntsman  that  has  gall'd  him ; 
Then  makes  him  nothing. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 
leap.  v.  a. 

1.  Pass  over,  or  into,  by  leaping. 

Every  man  is  not  of  a  constitution  to  leap  a  gulf 
for  the  saving  of  his  country. — Sir  B.  L'Estrange. 

As  one  condemn'd  to  leap  a  precipice, 
Who  sees  before  his  eyes  the  depth  below, 
Stops  short.  Dryden,  Spanish  Friar. 

She  dares  pursue,  if  they  dare  lead  : 
As  their  example  still  prevails : 
She  tempts  the  stream  or  leaps  the  pales. 

Prior,  Alma,  iii,  120. 

2.  Compress,  as  beasts. 

Too  soon  they  must  not  feel  the  sting  of  love . . . 
Let  him  not  leap  the  cow. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iii.  326. 
leap.  s. 

1.  Bound  ;  jump  ;  act  of  leaping. 

2.  Space  passed  by  leaping. 

After  they  have  carried  their  riders  safe  over  all 
leaps,  and  through  all  dangers,  what  comes  of  them 
in  the  end  but  to  be  broken-winded? — Sir  B.  L'Es- 
trange. 

Buckram  could  not  ride  out  with  the  hounds,  but 
Snaily  (a  timid  creature  by  nature)  was  in  the  field, 
and  would  take  any  leap  at  which  his  friend  chose 
to  ride.— Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  v. 

3.  Sudden  transition. 

Wickedness  comes  on  by  degrees,  as  well  as 
virtue ;  and  sudden  leaps  from  one  extreme  to  an- 
other are  unnatural. — SirR.  L'Estrange. 

The  commons  wrested  even  the  power  of  chusing 
a  king  intirely  out  of  the  hands  of  the  nobles; 
which  was  so  great  a  leap,  and  caused  such  a  convul- 
sion in  the  state,  that  the  constitution  could  not 
bear.— Swift. 

4.  Embrace  of  animals. 

How  she  cheats  her  bellowing  lover's  eye ; 
The  rushing  leap,  the  doubtful  progeny. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^lUneid,  vi.  31. 

5.  Hazard  or  effect  of  leaping. 

Methinks,  it  were  an  easy  leap 
To  pluck  bright  honour  from  the  pale-faced  moon. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  i.  3. 
Behold  that  dreadful  downfall  of  a  rock, 
Where  yon  old  fisher  views  the  waves  from  high  ! 
'Tis  the  convenient  leap  I  mean  to  try. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Theocritus. 

leapfrog:,    s.      Play  of  children,  in   which 
they  imitate  the  jump  of  frogs. 

If  I  could  win  a  lady  at  leap-frog,  I  should  quickly 
leap  into  a  \vife.-Shakespeai;  Henry  V.  v.  2. 
leapyear.  s.     See  extract  from  Harris. 

That  the  year  consisteth  of  365  days  and  almost 
six  hours,  wanting  eleven  minutes  ;  which  six  hours 
omitted  will,  in  process  of  time,  largely  deprave  the 
compute;  and  this  is  the  occasion  of  the  bissextile 
or  leap-year. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

Leap-year  or  bissextile  is  every  fourth  year,  and 
so  called  from  its  leaping  a  day  more  that  year  than 
in  a  common  year :  so  that  the  common  year  has 
365  days,  but  the  leap-year  366 ;  and  then  February 
hath  29  days,  which  in  common  years  hath  but  28. 
To  find  the  leap-year  you  have  this  rule : 
Divide  by  4 ;  what's  left  shall  be 
For  leap-year  0 ;  for  past,  1,  2,  3. 
The  reason  of  the  name  of  leap-year  is,  that  a  day 
of  the  week  is  missed;  as,  if'  on  one  year  the  first  ol 
March  be  on  Monday,  it  will  on  the  next  year  be  on 
Tuesday,  but  on  leap-year  it  will  leap  to  Wednesday. 
— Harris. 

learn,  v.  a.     [A.S.  leornian.'] 
[.  Gain  the  knowledge  or  skill  of. 

Learn  a  parable  of  the  fig-tree.— Matthew,  xxiv. 
32. 

He,  in  a  shorter  time  than  was  thought  possible, 
learned  botli  to  speak  and  write  the  Arabian  tongue. 
—Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks.  . 

Learn,  wretches,  learn  the  motions  of  the  mind, 
Why  you  were  made,  for  what  you  were  designed, 
And  the  great  moral  end  of  humankind. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Persius,  iii.  122. 

2.  Teach. 

He  would  learn 

The  lion  stoop  to  him  in  lowly  wise, 
A  lesson  hard.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

My  testimonies  that  I  shall  learn  them.— Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  Psalms,  cxxxii.  13. 
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You  taught  me  language,  and  my  profit  on't 
Is,  I  know  how  to  curse  :  the  red  plague  rid  you, 
For  learning  me  your  language. 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  i.  2. 
A  thousand  more  mischances  than  this  one, 
Have  learn'd  me  how  to  brook  this  patiently. 

Id.,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  v.  3. 
Hast  thou  not  learn'd  me  how 
To  make  perfumes  ?  Id.,  Cynibeline,  i.  6. 

Learn,  v.  n.     Take  pattern  :  (with  of). 

Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me ;  for  I 
am  meek  and  \ovf\y.— Matthew,  xi.  29. 

In  imitation  of  sounds,  that  man  should  be  the 
teacher  is  no  part  of  the  matter ;   for  birds  will 
learn  one  of  another. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Expe- 
rimental History. 
learned,  adj. 

1.  Versed  in  science  and  literature :    (used 
substantially). 

It  is  indifferent  to  the  matter  in  hand,  which  way 
the  learned  shall  determine  of  it. — Locke. 

Some  by  old  words  to  fame  have  made  pretence  -. 
Ancients  in  phrase,  mere  moderns  in  their  sense ; 
Such  labour'd  nothings,  in  so  strange  a  style, 
Amaze  th'  unlearn'd,  and  make  the  learned  smile. 
Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  pt.  ii. 

The  learned  met  with  free  approach, 
Although  they  came  not  in  a  coach. 

Swift,  Cadenus  and  Vanessa. 

2.  Skilled  ;  skilful ;  knowing :  (with  in). 

Though  train'd  in  arms,  and  learn'd  in  martial 

arts, 
Thou  cliusest  not  to  conquer  men  but  hearts. 

Granville. 

3.  Skilled  in  scholastic,  as  distinct  from  other 
knowledge. 

Till  a  man  can  judge  whether  they  be  truths  or 
no,  his  understanding  is  but  little  improved :  and 
thus  men  of  much  reading  are  greatly  learned,  but 
may  be  little  knowing. — Locke. 

4.  Wise. 

Those  needful  jealousies  of  state,  that  warn  wiser 
princes  hourly  to  provide  for  their  safety ;  and  to 
teach  them  how  Learned  a  thing  it  is  to  beware  of 
the  humblest  enemy. — B.  Jonson,  Sejanus. 

learnedly,  adv.  In  a  learned  manner ; 
knowledge ;  with  skill. 

The  apostle  seemed  in  his  eyes  but  learnedly  mad. 
—Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Much 

He  spoke,  and  learnedly,  for  life  ;  but  all 
Was  either  pitied  in  him,  or  forgotten. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  1. 
Ev'ry  coxcomb  swears   as  learnedly  as  they. — 

Swift. 

learnedness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Learned  ;  state  of  being  learned. 

The  learnedness  of  the  age. — Archbishop  Laud, 
Remains,  p.  158. 
learnedish.  adj.    Somewhat  learned.  Rare. 

And  seem  more  learnedish  than  those 
That  in  a  greater  charge  compose. 

Butler,  Miscellaneous  Thoughts.    (Rich.) 

learner,  s.  One  who  learns ;  one  who  is 
yet  in  his  rudiments ;  one  who  is  acquiring 
some  new  art  or  knowledge. 

The  late  learners  cannot  so  well  take  the  ply,  ex- 
cept it  be  in  some  minds  that  have  not  suffered 
themselves  to  fix.— Bacon. 
learning,  verbal  abs. 

1.  Literature  ;  skill  in  languages  or  sciences  ; 
generally  scholastic  knowledge. 

Learning  hath  its  infancy,  when  it  is  almost 
childish  ;  then  its  youth,  when  luxuriant  and  ju- 
venile ;  then  its  strength  of  years,  when  solid  ;  and, 
lastly,  its  old  age,  when  dry  and  exhaust. — Bacon. 

To  tongue  or  pudding  thou  hast  no  pretence  ; 
Learning  thy  talent  is,  but  mine  is  sense. 

Prior,  Merry  Andrew. 

As  Moses  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
Egyptians,  so  it  is  manifest  from  this  chapter  that 
St.  Paul  was  a  great  master  in  all  the  learning  of 
the  Greeks.—  Bentley. 

•2.  Skill  in  anything  good  or  bad. 

An  art  of  contradiction  by  way  of  scorn,  a  learn- 
ing wherewith  we  were  long  sithence  forewarned, 
that  the  miserable  times  whereunto  we  are  fallen 
should  abound. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

3.  Subject  taught ;  kind  of  learning :  (with 
which  senses  it  has  &  plural). 

The  king,  he  takes  the  babe 
To  his  protection  ;  calls  him  Posthumus  ;  , . . 
Puts  him  to  all  the  learnings  that  his  time 
Could  make  him  the  receiver  of. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  i.  1. 
lease.  .<•-. 

1.  Contract  by  which,  in  consideration  of 
some  payment,  a  temporary  possession  is 
granted  of  houses  or  lands. 
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Why,  cousin,  wert  thou  regent  of  the  world, 
It  were  a  shame  to  let  this  land  by  li-nxr. 

Shakespear,  Richard  If.  n.  1. 
Lords  of  the  world  have  but  for  life  their  lease, 
And  that  too,  if  the  lessor  please,  must  cease. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Of  Prudence. 
have  heard  a  man  talk  with  contempt  of  bishops' 
leases,  as  on  a  worse  foot  than  the  rest  of  his  estate. 
— Swift. 

1.  Any  tenure. 

Our  hieh-placed  Macbeth 
Shall  live  the  lease  of  nature. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 
Thou  to  give  the  world  increase, 
Shorton'd  hast  thy  own  life's  lease. 

Milton,  Elegy  on  the  Marchioness  of  Winchester. 

Lease,  v.  a.     Let  by  lease. 

Where  the  vicar  leases  his  glebe,  the  tenant  must 
pay  the  great  tithes  to  the  rector  or  impropriator. 
and  the  small  tithes  to  the  vicar.— Ayliffe,  Parergon 
Juris  Canonici. 

Lease,  r.  n.     [  ?  ]    Glean  ;  gather  what  the 
harvest  men  leave. 

She  in  harvest  used  to  lease ; 
Rut  harvest  done,  to  chare-work  did  aspire. 
Meat,  drink,  and  two-pence,  was  her  daily  hire. 

Dryden. 

Leaser,  s.  Gleaner;  gatherer  after  the  reaper. 
There  was  no  office  which  a  man  from  England 
miirht  not  have;  and  I  looked  upon  all  who  were 
born  here  as  only  in  the  condition  of  leasers  and 
irleaners. — Swift. 
Leaser,  s.     Liar. 

Those  idle  words  ...  we  answer  with  silence  and 
scorn.  Let  leesprs  have  leave  to  talk.— Bishop  Hall, 
Honour  of  the  Married  Clergy,  p.  339. 

Leasehold,  adj.     Held  on  lease. 

Leasehold,  s.     That  which  is  held  on  lease. 

Leaseholder,  ft.     One  who  holds  on  lease. 

The  yearly  tenures  would  thus  become  leasehold 
. .  .  and  a  number  of  small  leaseholds  scattered  over 
the  country  . . .  would  shew  the  tenant-farmer  con- 
verted into  the  leaseholder.— E.  Caird,  View  of  tfie 
State  of  Ireland. 

Leash,  s.    [Fr.  lesse,  laisse  ;    Italian,  lascia  ; 
German,  lasche  =  a  bit  of  leather,  a  flap.] 

1.  Leather  thong,  by  which  a  falconer  holds 
his  hawk,  or  a  courser  leads  his  grey- 
hound. 

Holding  Corioli  in  the  name  of  Rome, 
Even  like  a  fawning  greyhound  in  the  leash, 
To  let  him  slip  at  will.  Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  i.  6. 

What  I  was,  I  am  ; 

More  straining  on,  for  plucking  back  ;  not  following 
My  leash  unwillingly.  Id.',  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 

2.  Tierce;  three. 

I  am  sworn  brother  to  a  leash  of  drawers,  and  can 
call  them  all  by  their  Christian  names. — Shakespear, 
Henry  IV.  Part  I.  ii.  4. 

Some  thought  when  he  did  gabble 
Th'ad  heard  three  labourers  of  Babel, 
Or  Cerberus  himself  pronounce 
A  leash  of  languages  at  once. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  1, 101. 

Thou  art  a  living  comedy ;  they  are  a  leash  of  dull 
devils. — Dennis,  Letters. 

3.  Band  wherewith  to  tie  anything  in  ge- 
neral. 

The  ravished  soul  being  shewn  such  game,  would 
break  those  leaslies  that  tie  her  to  the  body, — 
Boyle. 

Leash,  v.  a.     Hold  in  a  string. 

Then  should  the  warlike  Harry,  like  himself, 
Assume  the  port  of  Mars;  and,  at  his  heels, 
Leasht  in  like  hounds,  should  famine,  sword,  and 

lire, 
Crouch  for  employment. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  i.  chorus. 

Cerberus,  from  below, 
Must,  leash'd  to  himself,  with  him  a  hunting  go. 

Lovelace,  Lucasta  Postliuma,  p.  33. 

Leasing,  s.      [A.S.  leasuny.']      Lies  ;  false- 
hood. 

O  ye  sons  of  men,  how  long  will  ye  turn  my  glory 
into  shame?  how  long  will  ye  lot 6 vanity,  and  seek 
after  leating '! — I'salms,  iv.  2. 

He  "inongst  ladies  would  their  fortunes  read 
Out  of  their  hands,  and  merry  lenxings  tell. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale. 
He  hates  foul  leasings  and  vile  flattery, 
Two  filthy  blots  in  noble  gentery.  Ibid. 

That  false  pilgrim  which  that  leasing  told, 
Being  indeed  old  Arehimage.         Id.,  Faerie  Queen. 

I  have  ever  verilied  my  friends 
With  all  the  size  that  verity 
Would  without  lapsing  sutler:  nay,  sometimes, 
Like  to  a  bowl  upon  a  subtle  ground 
I've  tumbled  past  the  throw  ;  and  in  his  praise 
Have  almost  staiupt  the  le/ising. 

x/tttkcspear,  Coriolanus,  v.  2. 
As  folks,  quotb  Richard,  prone  to  leanini/, 
hay  things  at  lirst,  because  they're  pleasing ; 
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Then  prove  what  they  have  once  asserted, 
Nor  care  to  have  their  lie  deserted  : 
Till  their  own  dreams  at  length  deceive  them, 
And  oft  repeating  they  believe  them. 

Prior,  Alma,  iii.  9. 
Trading  free  shall  thrive  again. 
Nor  leanings  lewd  affright  the  swain. 

Gay,  ShepJierd's  Week,  prologue. 
Leasow.  s.  [A.S.  Iceswe.']     Pasture. 

They  arrived  at  a  little  grove  of  trees  in  a  close  of 
Mr.  Whitgreave's,  called  the  •pit-leasow. — Boscobel, 
or  the  History  of  his  Sacred  Majesty's  most  Mi- 
raculous Preservation,  p.  65 :  ed.  1822. 

Least,    adj.    [see  Little.]      Little  beyond 
others ;  smallest. 

I  am  not  worthy  of  the  least  of  all  the  mercies 
and  of  all  the  truth  which  thou  hast  shewed  unto 
thy  servant.— Genesis,  xxxii.  10. 

A  man  can  no  more  have  a  'positive  idea  of  the 
greatest  than  he  has  of  the  least  space. — Locke. 

Least,  adv.     In  the  lowest  degree ;  in  a  de- 
gree below  others;  less  than  any  other  way. 

He  resolv'd  to  wave  his  suit, 
And  either  to  renounce  her  quite, 
Or  for  a  while  play  least  in  sight. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  3,  366. 

Ev'n  that  avert;  I  chuse  it  not; 
But  take  it  as  the  least  unhappy  lot. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  2i2. 

No  man  more  truly  knows  to  place  a  right  value 
on  your  friendship,  than  he  who  least  deserves  it 
on  all  other  accounts  than  his  due  sense  of  it. — 
Pope,  Letters, 

At  least. 

a.  Say  no  more ;  demand  or  affirm  no  more 
than   is  barely  sufficient  ;    at  the   lowest 
degree. 

Upon  the  mast  they  saw  a  young  man,  at  least  if 
he  were  a  man,  who  sat  as  on  horseback.— Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

He  who  attempts,  though  in  vain,  at  Uast  as- 
perses 
The  tempted  with  dishonour. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  296. 

The  remedies,  if  any,  are  to  be  proposed  from  a 
constant  course  of  the  milken  diet,  continued  at 
least  a  year. — Sir  W.  Temple, 

b.  With  a  sense  implying  doubt ;  to  say  no 
more  ;  to  say  the  least ;  not  to  say  all  that 
might  be  said. 

Whether  such  virtue  spent  now  fail'd 
New  angels  to  create,  if  they  at  least 
Are  his  created.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  145. 

Let  useful  observations  be  at  least  some  part  of 
the  subject  of  your  conversation.—  Watts,  Improve- 
ment  of  tfw  Mind. 

Leastwise,  adv.    Least :  (at  sometimes  pre- 
cedes). 

Every  effect  doth  after  a  sort  contain,  at  leastwise 
resemble,  the  cause  for  which  it  proceedeth.— Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Leasy.  adj.    False;  flimsy;  of  weak  texture. 
Obsolete. 

He  never  leaveth,  while  the  sense  itself  be  left 
loose  and  leasy. — Ascham,  Schoolmaster. 

Leather,  s.  [A.S  letter.'} 

1.  Dressed  hides  of  animals. 

He  was  a  hairy  man,  and  girt  with  a  girdle  of 
leather  about  his  loins.— 2  Kings,  i.  8. 

And  if  two  boots  keep  out  the  weather, 
What  need  you  have  two  hides  of  leather/ 

Prior,  Alma,  iii.  343. 

2.  Skin  :  (used  ironically). 

His  body,  active  as  his  mind, 
Returning  sound  in  limb  and  wind, 
Except  some  leather  lost  behind. 

Swift,  Verses  to  tlie  Earl  of  Peterborough. 

Leather-jacket,    s.      Fish    of    the    Pacific 
Ocean  so  called. 

Some  beautifully  spotted   soles,   leather-jackets, 
&c. — Cook  and  King's  Voyage. 
Leather-mouthed,  adj.     See  extract. 

By  a  leather-mouthed  fish,  I  mean  such  as  have 
their  teeth  in  their  throat ;  as  the  chub  or  cheven. 
— /.  Walton,  Complete  Angler. 

Leather  coat.  s.     Kind  of  apple  with  a  tough 
rind  so  called. 

There  is  a  dish  of  leathercoats  for  you.— Shake- 
spear, Henry  IV.  Part  II.  v.  3. 
Leatherhead.  s.     Australian  bird  so  called: 

(see  Friar-bird). 
Leathern,  adj.     Made  of  leather. 

The  same  John  had  his  raiment  of  camel's  hair, 
and  a  leathern  girdle  about  his  loins. — Matthew, 
iii.  4. 

1  saw  her  hand  ;  she  has  a  leathern  hand, 
A  free-stone  colour'd  hand :  I  verily  did  think 
That  her  old  gloves  were  on. 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  iv.  3. 


Happy  the  man  who,  void  of  cares  and  strife, 
In  silken  or  in  leathern  purse  retains 
A  splendid  shilling.      J.  Philips.  Splendid  Shilling. 

Leathery,    adj.      Resembling,    having    the 
character  of,  made  of,  leather. 

Worraius  calls  this  crust  a  leathery  skin.— Grew, 
Museum. 

Leave,  s.     [Danish,    /0y  =  law.]      Grant  of 
liberty  ;  permission  ;  allowance. 

By  your  leave,  Ireneus,  notwithstanding  all  this 
your  careful  foresight,  methinks  I  see  an  evil  lurk 
unespied. — Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

When  him  his  dearest  Una  did  behold, 
Disdaining  life,  desiring  leave  to  dye. 

Id..  Faerie  Queen. 

I  make  bold  to  press  upon  you.— You're  welcome ; 
give  us  leave,  drawer.— Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  ii.  2. 

The  days 

Of  Sylla's  sway,  when  the  free  sword  took  leave 
To  act  all  that  it  would. 

B.  Jonson.  Catiline's  Conspiracy. 
Thrice  happy  snake !  that  in  her  sleeve 
May  boldly  creep,  we  dare  not  give 
Our  thoughts  so  unconfin'd  a  leave.  Waller. 

No  friend  has  leave  to  bear  away  the  dead. 

Dryden. 

Offended  that  we  fought  without  his  leave, 
He  takes  this  time  bis  secret  hate  to  shew.  Id. 

One  thing  more  I  crave  leave  to  offer  about  syllo- 
gism, before  I  leave  it.—  Locke. 

I  must  have  leave  to  be  grateful  to  any  who  serves 
me,  let  him  be  never  so  obnoxious  to  any  party :  nor 
did  the  tory  party  put  me  to  the  hardship  of  asking 
this  leave.- -Pope. 
Leave,  v.  a.  pret.  and  past  part.  left. 

1.  Quit;  forsake. 

A  man  shall  leave  his  father  and  his  mother,  and 
cleave  to  his  wife. — Genesis,  ii.  2K 

If  they  love  lees,  and  leave  the  lusty  wine, 
Envy  them  not  their  palates  with  the  swine. 

B.  Jonson. 

2.  Desert:  abandon. 

He  that  is  of  an  unthankful  mind,  will  leave  him 
in  danger  that  delivered  him.— Ecclesiasticus,  xxix. 
17. 

3.  Depart  from,  without  action  :  (as,  '  I  left 
things  as  I  found  them'). 

When  they  were  departed  from  him,  (for  they  left 
him  in  great  diseases,)  his  own  servants  conspired 
against  him. — 2  Chronicles,  xxiv.  25. 

4.  Have  remaining  at  death. 

There  be  of  them  that  have  left  a  name  behind 
them. — Ecclesiasticus,  xliv.  8. 

5.  Not  deprive  of  anything. 

They  still  have  left  me  the  providence  of  God, 
and  all  the  promises  of  the  gospel,  and  my  charity 
to  them  too. — Jeremy  Taylor. 

6.  Suffer  to  remain. 

If  it  be  done  without  order,  the  mind  compre- 
hendeth  less  that  which  is  set  down  ;  and  besides, 
it  leaveth  a  suspicion,  as  if  more  might  be  said  than 
is  expressed. — Bacon. 

Who  those  are,  to  whom  this  right  by  descent  be- 
longs, he  leaves  out  of  the  reach  of  any  one  to  dis- 
cover from  his  writings. — Locke. 

7.  Not  carry  away. 

They  encamped  against  them,  and  destroyed  the 
increase  of  the  earth,  and  left  no  sustenance  for 
Israel — Judges,  vi.  4. 

He  shall  eat  the  fruit  of  thy  cattle  . . .  which  also 
shall  not  leave  thee  either  corn,  wine,  or  oil. — 
Deuteronomy,  xxviii.  51. 

Vast  ins  gave  strict  commandment,  that  they 
should  leave  behind  them  unnecessary  baggage. — 
Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

8.  Reject ;  not  choose. 

In  all  the.  common  incidents  of  life, 
I  am  superiour,  I  can  take  or  leave.  Steele. 

9.  Fix  as  a  token  or  remembrance. 

This  I  leave  with  my  reader,  as  an  occasion  for 
him  to  consider  how  much  he  may  be  beholden  to 
experien  ce.— Locke. 

10.  Bequeath;  give  as  inheritance. 

That  peace  which  made  thy  prosperous  reign  to 

shine, 

That  peace  thou  leav'st  to  thy  imperial  line, 
That  peace,  Oh  happy  shade,  be  ever  thine. 

Dryden,  Tlirenodia  Augustalis,  289. 

11.  Give  up;  resign;  part  with. 

Thou  shalt  7iot  glean  thy  vineyard,  neither  shalt 
thou  gather  every  grape  of  thy  vineyard ;  thou  shall 
leave  them  for  the  poor  and  stranger. — Leviticus, 
xix.  10. 

If  a  wise  man  were  left  to  himself,  and  his  own 
choice,  to  wish  the  greatest  good  to  himself  he  could 
devise ;  the  sum  of  all  his  wishes  would  be  this, 
That  there  were  just  such  a  being  as  God  is.— 
Archbishop  Tillotson. 

12.  Permit  without  interposition. 

Whether  Esau  were  a  vassal,  I  leave  the  reader  to 
judge.— Locke. 
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13.  Cease  to  do  ;  desist  from. 

Let  us  return,  lest  my  father  leave  caring  for  the 
asses,  and  take  thought  for  us.— 1  Samuel,  ix.  5. 
Leave,  off. 

a.  Desist  from  ;  forbear. 

If,  upon  any  occasion,  you  bid  him  leave  off  the 
doing  of  any  thing,  you  must  be  sure  to  carry  the 
point. — Licke,  Thoughts  on  Education. 

In  proportion  as  old  ajre  came  on,  he  left  offfos.- 
hunting. — Addison,  Spectator. 

b.  Forsake. 

He  began  to  leave  off  some  of  his  old  acquaint- 
ance, his  roaring  and  bullying  about  the  streets :  he 
put  on  a  serious  air.— Arbuthnot,  History  of  John 
Bull. 
Leave  out.     Omit ;  neglect. 

I  am  so  fraught  with  curious  business,  that 
I  leave  out  ceremony. 

Shakespear.  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 
You  may  partake:  I  have  told  'em  who  you  are.— 
I  should  be  loth  to  be  left  out,  and  here  too. 

£.  Jon&on. 

What  is  set  down  by  order  and  division  doth  de- 
monstrate that  nothing  is  left  out  or  omitted,  but 
all  is  there. — Bacon. 

Befriend 

Us  thy  vow'd  priests,  till  utmost  end 
Of  all  thy  dues  be  done,  and  none  left  out. 

Milton,  C'omus,  135. 
leave,  v.  n.     Cease  ;  desist. 

She  is  my  essence,  and  I  leave  to  be, 
If  i  be  not  by  her  fair  influence 
Foster'd,  illumin'd,  cherish'd,  kept  alive. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  1. 
And  since  this  business  so  far  fair  is  done, 
Let  us  not  leave  till  all  our  own  be  won. 

Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  v.  5. 
Leave  off. 

a.  Desist. 

He  began  at  the  eldest,  and  left  off  at  the  youngest. 
— Genesis,  xliv.  12. 

Grittus,  hoping  that  they  in  the  castle  would  not 
hold  out,  left  off  to  batter  or  undermine  it,  where- 
with he  perceived  he  little  prevailed.  —  Knolles, 
History  of  the  Turks. 

b.  Stop. 

Wrongs  do  not  leave  off ^  there  where  they  begin, 
But  still  beget  new  mischiefs  in  their  course. 

Daniel. 

leave,  s.     Farewell :    (generally  with  take). 
Take  leave  and  part,  for  you  must  part  forthwith. 
Shakespear,  Richard  II.  v.  1. 
Evils  that  take  leave, 
On  their  departure,  most  of  all  shew  evil. 

Id.,  King  John,  iii.  4. 
Here  my  father  comes ; 
A  double  blessing  is  a  double  grace  ; 
Occasion  smiles  upon  a  second  leave. 

Id.,  Hamlet,  i.  3. 

But  my  dear  nothings,  take  your  leave, 
No  longer  must  you  me  deceive.  Sir  J.  Suckling. 
Many  stars  may  be  visible  in  our  hemisphere,  that 
are  not  so  at  present ;  and  many  shall  take  leave  of 
our  horizon,  and  appear  unto  southern  habitations. 
— Sir  T.  Browne. 

Oft  fitted  the  halter,  oft  traversed  the  cart, 
And  often  took  leave,  but  seemed  loath  to  depart. 

Prior,  The  Thief  and  the  Cordelier. 

leave-taking-,  s.     Taking  leave  (at  a  part- 
ing) ;  bidding  farewell. 

There  is  further  compliment  of  leave-taking  be- 
tween France  and  him. — Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  1. 
leaveless.     Leafless. 

Then  I  no  more  shall  court  the  verdant  bay, 
But  the  dry  leaveless  trunk  on  Golgotha. 

Carew,  Verses  prefixed  to  Sandys'  Paraphrase 

on  the  Psalms. 
leaven,  s.    [Fr.  levain.'} 

1 .  Ferment  mixed  with  any  body  to  make  it 
light ;    particularly  used    of   sour  dough 
mixed  in  a  mass  of  bread. 

It  shall  not  be  baken  with  leaven. — Leviticus, 
vi.  17. 

The  sour  coagulated  milk  of  Syria  is  called  leaven. 
—  Withering,  English  Botany,  ii.  324. 

2.  Any    mixture    which    makes    a    general 
change  in   the  mass ;  it  generally  means 
something  that  depraves  or  corrupts  that 
with  which  it  is  mixed. 

Xieaven.  v.  a. 

1.  Ferment  by  something  mixed. 

Whosoever  eateth  leavened  bread  from' the  first 
day  until  the  seventh  day,  that  soul  shall  be  cut  oil' 
from  Israel. — Exodus,  xii.  15. 

2.  Taint ;  imbue. 

They  yet  so  watch  over  their  hearts,  as  not  to 
suffer  any  outward  momentary  adornings  whatso- 
ever to  leaven  them  with  any  thing  of  pride  or  sin- 
ful vanity. — Jeremy  Taylor,  Artificial  Handsome- 
ness, p.  187. 

That  cruel  something  unpossest, 
Corrodes  and  leavens  all  the  rest.  Prior. 
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3.  Imbue:  (in  a  good  sense). 

A  lew  fishermen  leavened  the  world  with  a  doc- 
trine quite  against  the  grain  of  it ;  and  naked  truth 
prevailed  against  authority,  art,  and  interest,  in 
conjunction. — Goodman,  Winter  Evening's  Con- 
ference, pt.  ii. 

leavening-,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  one  who 
leavens. 

Breads  we  have  of   several  grains,  with  divers 
kinds  of  leavenings  and  seasonings;  so  that  some 
do  extremely  move  appetites.— Bacon. 
leavenous.  adj.  Containing  leaven  ;  tainted. 

Whose  unsincere  and  leavenous  doctrine,  cor- 
rupting the  people,  first  taught  them  looseness, 
then  bondage.— Milton,  Eiconoclastes,  ch.  ix. 

leaver,  s.  One  who  deserts  or  forsakes : 
(used  as  the  second  element  of  a  compound 
in  extract). 

Let  the  world  rank  me  in  register 
A  master-leaver  and  a  fugitive. 

Shakespear,  Anton;/  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  9. 
leavings,  s.  pi.       Remnant ;    relics ;  offal ; 
refuse :  (it  has  no  singular). 

My  father  has  this  morning  call'd  together, 
To  this  poor  hall,  his  little  Roman  senate, 
The  leavings  of  Pharsalia.  Addison,  Cato,  i.  1. 

Then  who  can  think  we'll  quit  the  place, 
Or  stop  and  light  at  Chloe's  head, 
With  scraps  and  leavings  to  be  fed  ?  Swift. 

leavy.  adj.     See  Leafy. 

Strephon,  with  leavy  twigs  of  laurel  tree, 
A  garland  made  on  temples  for  to  wear. 
For  he  then  chosen  was  the  dignity 
Of  village  lord  that  Whitsoutide  to  bear. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Now,  near  enough ;  your  leavy  screens  throw  down, 
And  show  like  those  you  are. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  6. 
lecher,  s.     Lecherous  person. 

I  will  now  take  the  lecher ;  he's  at  my  house ;  he 
cannot  'scape  me.  —  Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  iii.  5. 

The  lecher  soon  transforms  his  mistress  ;  now 
In  lo's  place  appears  a  lovely  cow.  Dryden. 

lecher,  v.  n.     Whore. 

Die  for  adultery  ?  no. 

The  wren  goes  to't,  and  the  small  gilded  fly 
Does  lecher  in  my  sight. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear.  iv.  6. 
Gut  eats  all  day,  and  letchers  all  the  night. 

B.Jonson. 
lecherous,  adj.     Lustful. 

The  sapphire  should  grow  foul,  and  lose  its  beauty, 
when  worn  by  one  that  is  lecherous;  the  emerald 
should  fly  to  pieces,  if  it  touch  the  skin  of  any 
unchaste  person. — Derham. 

lechery,  s.     Lewdness ;  lust. 

The  rest  welter  with  as  little  shame  in  open 
lecJtery,  as  swine  do  in  the  common  mire.— Ascham, 
Schoolmaster. 

Against  such  lewdsters  and  their  lechery, 
Those  that  betray  them  do  no  treachery. 

Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  v.  3. 

lectern,  s.     Reading  desk  in  a  church. 

Many  rich  specimens  of  mediaeval  lecterns  are  found 
in  this  country. — Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

lection,  s.    [Lat.  lectio,  -onis ;  from  lego  - 
read ;  pass.  part.  lectusJ] 

1.  Reading;  variety  in  copies. 

I  have  perused  those  various  lections. 

Bentley,  Phileleutherus  Lipsiensis,  §  27. 

Every  critick  has  his  own  hypothesis :  if  the  com- 
mon text  be  not  favourable  to  his  opinion,  a  various 
lection  shall  be  made  authentick. —  Watts,  Logick. 

2.  Lesson,  or  portion  of   scripture  read  in 
divine  service. 

To  this  last  described  Jewish  order  of  morning 
prayers  so  far  did  the  ancient  Christian  agree,  as  to 
begin  likewise  with  lections  and  psalmody. — Bishop 
Hooper,  On  Lent,  p.  355. 
lectionary.  s.  [L.Lat.  lectionariumJ]    Book 
containing  parts  of  Scripture  which  were 
read  in  churches. 

The  lectionary  contained  all  the  lessons,  whether 
from  scripture,  or  other  books,  which  wore  directed 
to  be  read  in  the  course  of  the  year. — Warton,  Life 
of  Sir  T.  Pope,  p.  337. 

Mabillon  found  at  Lisieux,  and  published  a  Gallic 
lectionary,  which  is  reputed  to  be  now  about  1200 
years  old,  and  contains  the  entire  epistle  of  John, 
except  the  three  heavenly  witnesses. — Parson,  Let- 
ter to  Travis,  p.  153. 

lecture,  s. 

1.  Discourse  pronounced  upon  any  subject. 

Mark  him,  while  Dametas  reads  his  rustick  lecture 
unto  him,  how  to  feed  his  beasts  before  noon,  and 
where  to  shade  them  in  the  extreme  heat.— Sir  P. 
Sidney. 
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Wrangling  pedant. 

When  in  musick  we  have  spent  an  hour, 
Your  lecture  shall  have  leisure  for  as  much. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  tlw  Shrew,  iii.  1. 

When  letters  from  Coesar  were  given  to  Rusticus, 
he  refused  to  open  them  till  the  philosopher  had 
done  his  lectures.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Rules  and  Exer- 
cises of  Holy  Living. 

Virtue  is  the  solid  good,  which  tutors  should  not 
only  read  lectures  and  talk  of,  but  the  labour  and 
art  of  education  should  furnish  the  miud  with,  and 
fasten  there. — Locke. 

2.  Act  or  practice  of  reading ;  perusal. 

In  the  lecture  of  holy  scripture,  their  apprehen- 
sions are  commonly  confined  unto  the  literal  sense 
of  the  text.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

3.  Magisterial  reprimand ;  pedantic  discourse. 

Nuinidia  will  be  blest  by  Cato's  lectures. 

Addison,  Cato,  ii.  1. 

lecture,  v.  a.  Instruct  formally,  insolently, 
and  dogmatically ;  after  the  manner  of  a 
lecturer  or  schoolmaster ;  as  one  presuming 
on  authority  :  (as,  '  He  lectured  me  on  my 
behaviour'). 

lecture,  v.  n.  Read  in  public ;  instruct  an 
audience  by  a  formal  explanation  or  dis- 
course: (as,  '  Wallis  lectured  on  geometry'). 

lecturer,  s.  [from  lecture.]  Instructor ; 
teacher  by  way  of  lecture ;  preacher  in 
a  church  hired  by  the  parish  to  assist  the 
rector  or  vicar. 

If  any  minister  refused  to  admit  into  his  church 
a  lecturer  recommended  by  them,  and  there  was 
not  one  orthodox  or  learned  man  recommended,  he 
was  presently  required  to  attend  upon  the  com- 
mittee. —  Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand 
Rebellion. 

lectureship.  *.     Office  of  a  lecturer. 

He  got  a  lectureship  in  town  of  sixty  pounds  a 
year,  where  he  preached  constantly  in  person. — 
Swift. 

lecturing-,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  one  who 
lectures. 

If  the  teacher  happens  to  be  a  man  of  sense,  it 
must  be  an  unpleasant  thing  to  him  to  be  conscious, 
while  he  is  lecturing  his  students,  that  he  is  either 
speaking  or  reading  nonsense,  or  what  is  very  little 
better  than  nonsense. — Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations, 
'  v.l. 

The  enemies  of  Aboard  persuaded  the  archbishop 
and  the  legate,  who  were  unlettered  men  and  weary 
of  the  whole  debate,  to  command  the  book  to  be 
burned,  and  the  author  to  be  punished  by  seclusion 
in  a  monastery  for  his  intolerable  presumption  iu 
writing  and  lecturing  on  such  subjects  without  the 
authority  of  the  Pope  and  of  the  church.— Milman, 
History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  viii.  ch.  v. 

ledcaptaln.  *.  Humble  attendant ;  favour- 
ite that  follows  as  if  led  by  a  string. 

Mr.  Pope  and  Mr.  Gay  were  then  favourites  of 
Mrs.  Howard  ;  especially  Gay,  who  was  then  of  her 
ledcaptains. — Swift,  Letter  to  Lady  B.  Germaine : 
1732. 

They  will  never  want  some  creditable  ledcaptain 
to  attend  them,  at  a  minute's  warning,  to  operas, 
plays,  Banelagh,  and  Vauxhall.— Lord  Chesterfield. 

ledden.  s.  [word  for  word,  Latin.] 
1.  Language. 

Thereto  he  was  expert  in  prophecies, 
And  could  the  ledden  of  the  gods  unfold. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iv.  11,19. 
Her  ledden  was  like  human  language  true. 

Fairfax,  Translation  of  Tasso,  xvi.  13. 
•2.  True  meaning. 

And  those  that  do  to  Cynthia  expound 
The  ledden  of  strange  languages  in  charge. 

Spenser,  Colin  Clout. 
ledge.  s.  [Dutch,  leggen-lie.'] 

1.  Row;  layer;  stratum. 

The  lowest  ledge  or  row  should  be  merely  of  stone, 
closely  laid,  without  mortar:  a  general  caution  for 
all  parts  in  building  contiguous  to  board.— Sir  11. 
Wotlon,  Elements  of  Architecture. 

2.  Ridge  rising  above  the  rest,  or  projecting 
beyond  the  rest. 

We  are  like  some  fond  spectators,  that  when  they 
see  the  puppets  acting  upon  the  ltdge,  think  they 
move  alone;  not  knowing  that  there  is  an  hand 
behind  their  curtain  that  stirs  all  their  wires.— 
Bishop  Hall,  Remains,  p.  77. 

The  four  parallel  sticks  risine  above  five  inches 
higher  than  the  handkerchief,  served  as  ledaes  on 
each  side.— Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels. 

S.  Prominence  or  rising  part. 

Beneath  a  ledge  of  rocks  his  fleet  he  hides. 
The  bending  brow  above  a  safe  retreat  provides. 

liryden. 
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Ledger,  s.  [Dutch,  legger.~\  Anything  that 
lies  in  a  place :  (as,  a  le.gtr  ambassador  = 
a  resident ;  one  who  continues  at  the  courl 
to  which  he  is  sent :  a  /e/jw-book  =  a  book 
that  lies  in  the  counting-house). 
1.  Resident  ambassador. 

Lord  Angelo,  having  affairs  to  heaven, 
iTitends  you  for  his  swift  ambassadour, 
Where  you  shall  be  an  everlasting  leiger. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  1. 

I've  given  him  that, 

Which,  if  he  take,  shall  quite  unpeople  her 
Of  leigers  for  her  sweet.  Id.,  Cymbeline,  i.  6. 

\Vlio  can  endear 

Thy  praise  too  much  ?  t  hou  art  Heaven's  leiger  here, 
Working  against  the  states  of  death  and  hell. 

Herbert. 

2.  The  book  so  called. 

Peace  sitting  under  her  olive,  and  slurring  the  days 

gone  by, 
When  the  poor  are  hovelled  and  hustled  together, 

eacli  sex,  like  swine. 
When  only  the  ledger  lives,  and  when  only  not  all 

men  lie. 

Peace  in  her  vineyard— yes !— but  a  company  forges 

the  wine.  .  Tennyson,  Maud,  i.  y. 

Used  adjectivally. 

If  legier  ambassadours  or  agents  were  sent  to  re- 
main near  the  courts  of  princes,  to  observe  their 
motions,  such  were  made  choice  of  as  were  vigilant. 
— Bacon. 

1  call  that  a  ledger  bait,  which  is  fixed,  or  made  to 

rest,  in  one  certain  place, when  you  shall  be  absent; 

.•mil  1  call  that  a  walking  bait  which  you  have  ever 

in  motion. — /.  Walton,  Complete  Angler. 

Used  adverbially. 

lie  withdrew  not  his  confidence  from  any  of  those 
who  attended  his  person,  who,  in  truth,  lay  leiger 
for  the  covenant,  and  kept  up  the  spirits  of  their 
countrymen  by  their  intelligence. — Lord  Clarendon, 
History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Ledger-book,  s.     See  Ledger. 

Many  leiger-books  of  the  monasteries  [are]  still 
remaining,  wherein  they  registered  all  their  leases, 
and  that  for  their  own  private  use.— H.  Wharton, 
On  gurnet's  History  of  tlie  Reformation,  p.  42. 

An  entry  in  the  leger-book  of  the  chapter. — Sir 
W.  Illackstone,  Commentary  on  tlie  Laws  of  Eng- 
land. 
ledger-line,  s.     See  extract. 

Ledger-line.— In  music  [is]  a  line  either  above  or 
below  the  staff,  when  tha't  is  not  sufficient  in  extent 
to  lay  the  notes  upon.  It  is  above  the  staff  in  as- 
cending progressions,  and  in  descending  progres- 
si  <ns  below  it.—Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
'•e,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Lee.  s.  [Fr.  lie.'] 

1.  Dregs;    sediment;    refuse:     (commonly 
lees}. 

The  woman,  Henry,  shall  put  off  her  pride 
For  thee ;  my  cloaths,  my  sex,  exchang'd  for  thee, 
I'll  mingle  with  the  people's  wretched  lee. 

Prior,  Henry  and  Emma,  405. 

2.  In   Navigation.     Quarter  towards  which 
the  wind  is  blowing. 

If  we,  in  the  bay  of  Biscay,  had  had  a  port  under 
our  lee,  that  we  might  have  kept  our  transporting 
ships  with  our  men  of  war,  we  had  takeu  the  Indian 
fleet.— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Him,  haply  slumbering  on  the  Norway  foam, 
The  pilot  of  sonn-  small  night-foundcr'd  skiff, 
Deeming  some  island,  oft,  as  seamen  tell, 
With  fixed  anchor  in  his  scaly  rind, 
Moors  by  his  side  under  the  lee,  while  night 
1 1 1  vest  s  i,  1  le  sea.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  203. 

Used  adjectivally. 

The,  Hollandei-s  were  before  Dunkirk  with  the 
wind  at   north-west,  making  a   lee    shore    in   all 
weathers.— A'tr  W.  Raleigh. 
Zieecb.  s.  [A.S.  lcec.~\ 
1 .  Physician ;  professor  of  the  art  of  healing. 

A  li't-fh,  the  which  had  great  insight 
In  that  disease  of  grieved  conscience, 
And   well   could   cure   the  same;    his  name   was 
Patience.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

The  hoary  wrinkled  leech  has  watch'd  and  loil'd, 
Tried  every  health-restoring  herb  and  gum, 
And  weaned  out  his  painful  skill  in  vain.         Howe. 

A  skilful  Iveeh  (so  God  him  speed) 
They  say,  had  wrought  this  blessed  deed; 
This  leech  Arbuthnot  was  yclept. 

Gay,  Shephf.rd's  Week,  prologue. 

i!.  Water-worm  so  culled,  of  the  genus  Hi- 
rudo  ;  used,  in  medicine,  to  suck  blood. 

I  drew  blood  by  leeches  behind  his  ear.—  Wiseman, 
Surgery. 

Leech,  s.     In  Navigation.     Border  or  edge 
of  a  sail. 

[The  leeches]  of  the  square  sails,  that  is,  those 
\\linse  s;iils  are  parallel  to  the  deck,  or  at  riKht 
angles  with  the  mast,  are  denominated  from  the 
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ship's  side ;  as  the  starboard  leech  of  the  main  sail, 
the  lee  leech  of  the  foretop-sail ;  but  the  sails  which 
aro  fixed  obliquely  on  the  masts,  have  their  leeches 
named  from  their  situation,  in  respect  to  the  ship's 
length ;  as  the  fore-leech  of  the  mizen,  the  after- 
le-.ch  of  the  jib,  &c. — Falconer,  Nautical  Dictionary. 

(See  also  under  Martnets.) 
Leechcraf  J.  s.     Art  of  healing. 

We  study  speech,  but  others  we  persuade  : 
We  leeclicraft  learn,  but  others  cure  with  it. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 
Leef.  adj.     See  Lief. 

Whilome  all  these  were  low  and  liefe, 

And  loved  their  flocks  to  feed ; 
They  never  stroven  to  be  chiefe, 
And  simple  was  their  weede. 

Spenser,  ShepJierd's  Calendar. 
For  love  of  that  is  to  thee  most  l-eef.  Ibid. 

Leek.  *.  [A.S.  leac.~\  Plant  or  vegetable  so 
called ;  Allium  porrum. 

Know'st  thou  Fluellen? — Yes. — 
Tell  him  I'll  knock  his  leek  about  his  pate, 
Upon  St.  David's  day.     Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iv.  1. 

Leek  to  the  Welsh,  to  Dutchmen  butter's  dear. 

Gay,  S/iepherd's  Week,  Monday. 

Leer,  adj.  [A.S.  leer,  gtleer  ;  German  = 
empty.]  Frivolous;  foolish;  without  un- 
derstanding. 

The  author  doth  promise  a  strutting  horse-courser, 
with  a  leer  drunkard,  two  or  three  to  attend  him  in 
as  good  equipage  as  you  would  wish.  —  B.  Jonson, 
Bartholomew  Fair,  induction. 

He  had  rather  have  words  bear  two  senses  imper- 
tinently, than  one  to  the  purpose ;  and  never  speaks 
without  a  lere  sense. — Butler,  Remains. 

Leer.  s.   [A.S.  hleare  =  cheek.] 

1.  Cheek. 

No,  ladie.  quoth  the  earle  with  a  lowde  voyce, 
and  the  teares  trilling  down  his  leeres,  say  not  so. — 
HolingsJied,  History  of  Ireland,  fol.  114.  b. 

2.  Complexion  ;  hue  ;  face. 

He  hath  a  Rosalind  of  a  better  leer  than  you. — 
SJiakespear,  As  you  like  it,  iv.  1. 

3.  Oblique  view. 

I  spy  entertainment  in  her  ;  she  gives  the  leer  of 
invitation.— Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
i.  3. 

Aside  the  devil  turn'd 
For  envy,  yet  with  jealous  leer  malign 
Eyed  thein.askance. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  502. 

4.  Laboured  cast  of  countenance. 

Damn  with  faint  praise,  assent  with  civil  leer. 
And  without  sneering,  teach  the  rest  to  sneer. 

Pope,  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot. 

I  place  a  statesman  full  before  my  sight ; 
A  bloated  monster  in  all  his  geer, 
With  shameless  visage  and  perfidious  leer.       Swift. 

Leer.  v.  n.     Look  obliquely  ;  look  archly. 

I  will  leer  upon  him  as  he  comes  by ;  and  do  but 
mark  the  countenance  that  he  will  give  me.—S/uike- 
spear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  v.  5. 

1  wonder  whether  you  taste  the  pleasure  of  inde- 
pendency, or  whether  you  do  not  sometimes  leer 
upon  the  court. — Swift. 

'  I'm  gittin  old,  Pitt,  now.  Law  bless  you,  you 
ain't  far  from  fifty  yourself.  But  he  wears  well,  my 
pretty  Lady  Jane,  don't  ho  ?  It's  all  godliness, 
sobriety, and  a  moral  life.  Look  at  me,  I'm  not  very 
fur  from  fovvr-score — he,  he;'  and  he  laughed,  and 
took  snuff,  and  leered  at  her,  and  pinched  her  hand. 
— Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair. 

About  Waterloo  Place  of  afternoons,  you  may  see 
him  tottering  in  his  varnished  boots,  and  leering 
under  the  bonnets  of  the  women  who  pass  by. — Id., 
Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  ix. 
O !  we  two  as  well  can  look 

Whited  thought  and  cleanly  life, ' 
As  the  priest,  above  his  book, 

Leering  at  his  neighbour's  wife. 

Tennyson,  Vision  of  Sin. 

Leer,  v,  a.  Draw  on  with  smiles ;  beguile 
with  leering. 

Bertran  has  been  taught  the  arts  of  courts, 
To  gild  a  face  with  smiles,  and  leer  a  man  to  ruin. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar. 

Leering,  part.  adj.     Looking  with  a  leer. 

O  yes !  O  j  es !  if  any  maid 
Whom  leering  Cupid  has  betray'd 
To  frowns  of  spite,  to  eyes  of  scorn, 
And  would  in  mildness  now  see  torn 
The  boy  in  pieces  ;  let  her  come 
Hither,  and  lay  on  him  her  doom.     Lyly,  Galalhea. 

Leeringly.  ado.  In  a  leering  manner ;  with 
a  kind  of  arch  smile,  or  sneer. 

He  leeringly  produces  a  passage,  wherein  I  main- 
tain that  the  convocations  were  heretofore  frequently 
inhibited. — Iti.t/i»j)  .\ic/to/son,  Letter  to  Dr.  Kenuet. 

Lees.  s.  pi.  [Fr.  lie."]     Dregs  ;  sediment. 

The  memory  of  king  Richard  was  so  strong,  that 
it  lay  like  lees  at  the  bottom  of  men's  hearts ;  and  if 
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the  vessel  was  but  stirred,  it  would  come  up. — Bacon, 
History  of  the  Reign  of  Henra  VII. 

If  they  love  lees,  and  leave  the  lusty  wine, 
Envy  them  not  their  palates  with  the  swine. 

B.  Jonson. 

Those  lees  that  trouble  it,  refine 
The  agitated  soul  of  generous  wine.  Dryden. 

Leese.  v.  a.  [A.S.  leosan  =  lose;  Dutch,  lesen.~] 
Lose.     Obsolete. 

Peradventure  we  may  find  grass  to  save  the  horses 
and  mules  alive,  that  we  leese  not  all  the  beasts.— 
1  Kings,  xviii.5. 

Then  sell  to  thy  profit  both  butter  and  cheese, 
Who  buieth  it  sooner  the  more  he  shall  leese. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good  Husbandry. 
No  cause  nor  client  fat.  will  Chev'ril  leese, 
But  as  they  come  on  both  sides  he  takes  fees; 
And  pleaseth  both :  for  whilo  he  melts  his  grease 
For  this,  that  wins  for  whom  he  holds  his  peace. 

B.  Jonson. 

How  in  the  port  our  fleet  dear  time  did  leese, 
Withering  like  prisoners,  which  lie  but  for  fees. 

Donne. 

Leet.    s.     See  extract  from  Cowell. 
Who  has  a  breast  so  pure, 
But  some  uncleanly  apprehensions 
Keep  leets  and  law-days,  and  in  sessions  sit 
With  meditations  lawful  ?  Shakespear,  Othello,  iii.  3. 

You  would  present  her  at  the  leet, 
Because  she  brought  stone  jugs,  and  no  seal'd  quarts. 
Id.,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  induction,  sc.  2. 
Ler-te,  or  leta,  is  otherwise  called  a  law-day.  The 
word  secmeth  to  havo  grown  from  the  Saxon  lethe, 
which  was  a  court  of  jurisdiction  above  the  wapen- 
take  or  hundred,  comprehending  three  or  four  of 
them,  otherwise  called  thirshing,  and  contained  the 
third  part  of  a  province  or  shire:  these  jurisdic- 
tions.oneand  other,  be  now  abolished,  and  swallowed 
up  in  the  county  court. — Cowell. 

Leet-ale  s.     Feast  or  merrymaking  at  the 
time  of  the  leet. 

Leet-ale,  in  some  parts  of  England,  signifies  the 
dinner  at  a  court-leet  of  a  manor  for  the  jury  and 
customary  tenants.— T.  War  ton,  History  of  English 
Poetry,  iii.  329. 

Leeward,  adj.   Under  the  wind  ;  on  the  side 
opposite  to  that  from  which  the  wind  blows. 

The  classics  were  called  long  ships,  the  onerari.c 
round  because  of  their  figure  approaching  towards 
•circular :  this  figure,  though  proper  for  the  stowage 
of  goods,  was  not  the  fittest  for  sailing,  because  of 
the  great  quantity  of  leeward  way,  except  when  they 
sailed  full  before  the  wind.— Arbuthnot. 

Let  no  statesman  dare, 
A  kingdom  to  a  ship  compare; 
Lest  he  should  call  our  commonweal 
A  vessel  with  a  double  keel; 
Which  just  like  ours,  new  rigg'd  and  luann'd 
And  got  about  a  league  from  land, 
By  change  of  wind  to  leeward  side, 
The  pilot  knew  not  how  to  guide.  Sivift. 

Left.  adj.    Sinistrous  ;  not  right. 

That  there  is  also  in  men  a  natural  prepotency  in 
the  right,  we  cannot  with  constancy  affirm,  if  wo 
make  observation  in  children,  who,  permitted  the 
freedom  of  both  hands,  do  oftentimes  confine  it 
unto  the  left,  and  are  not  .without  great  difficulty 
restrained  from  it.  —  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Er- 
rours. 

The  left  foot  naked  when  they  march  to  fight. 
But  in  a  bull's  raw  hide  they  sheathe  the  right. 

Dri/den,  Translation  of  the  sEneid,  vii.  953. 

The  man  who  struggles  in  the  fight, 
Fatigues  left  arm  as  well  as  right, 

Prior,  Alma,  canto  ii. 

Used  snhstantivally. 

The  gods  of  greater  nations  dwell  around, 
And,  on  the  right  and  left,  the  palace  bound  ; 
The  commons  where  they  can.  Dryden. 

A  raven  from  a  wither'd  oak, 
Left  of  their  lodging  was  observed  to  croak : 
That  omen  liked  him  not. 

LI.,  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  475. 
The  right  to  Pluto's  golden  palace  guides, 
The  lett  to  that  unhappy  region  tends. 
Which  to  the  depth  of  Tartarus  descends. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  Mneid,  vi.  727. 

Left-handed,  adj. 

1.  Using  the  left  hand  rather  than- the  right. 

The  limbs  are  used  most  on  the  right-side,  whereby 
custom  helpeth:  for  we  see,  that  some  are  left- 
handed,  which  are  such  as  have  used  the  left-hand 
most. — Bacon. 

For  the  seat  of  the  heart  and  liver  on  one  side, 
whereby  men  become  left-handed,  it  happeneth  too 
rarely  to  countenance  an  effect  so  common:  for  the 
seat  of  the  liver  on  the  left-side  is  very  monstrous. 
— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vidgar  Errours. 

2.  Unlucky ;     inauspicious ;      unseasonable. 
Lulinisni. 

That  would  not  be  put  off  with  left-handed  cries. 
— B.  Jonson,  Epicosne. 

They  are  close  hypocrites,  and  walk  in  a  left- 
handed  policy.— (Sir  O.  Paul,  Life  of  Archbishop 
Whitgift,  p.  58. 
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Lelt-handediiess.  s.  Attribute  suggested 
by  Left-handed  ;  habitual  use  of  the  left 
hand. 

Although  a  squint  left-handedness 
Be  ungracious  ;  yet  we  cannot  want  that  hand, 

Donne,  Poems,  p.  153. 

Left-handiness.  s.  Awkward  manner  :  (pro- 
bably  coined,  being  suggested  by  the  French 
gauche).  .Rare. 

An  awkward  address,  ungraceful  attitudes  and 
actions,  and  a  certain  left-handiness  (if  I  may  use 
the  expression)  proclaim  low  education.  —  Lord 
Cliesterfield. 

Leg.  s. 

\  .  Limb  by  which  we  walk  ;  particularly  that 
part  between  the  knee  and  the  foot. 

They  haste  ;  and  vyhat  their  tardy  feet  denied, 
The  trusty  staff,  their  better  leg,  supplied.  Dryden. 

Purging  comfits,  and  ants'  eggs, 
Had  almost  brought  him  off  his  legs. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  3,  325. 

Such  intrigues  people  cannot  meet  with,  who  have 
nothing  but  legs  to  carry  them.  —  Addison,  Guar- 
dian. 
Let  me  screw  thee  up  a  peg  : 

Let  me  loose  thy  tongue  with  wine  ; 
Callest  thou  that  thing  a  leg  'I 
Which  is  thinnest  ?  thine  or  mine? 

Tennyson,  Vision  of  Sin. 

2.  Bow  with  the  leg  drawn  back  :  (usually, 
but  not  always,  with  the  verb  to  make). 

At  court,  he  that  cannot  nrnke  a  leg,  put  off  his 
cap,  kiss  his  hand,  and  say  nothing,  has  neither  leg, 
hands,  lip,  nor  cap.  —  Shakespear,  All's  well  that 
ends  well,  ii.  2. 

Their  horses  never  give  a  blow, 
But  when  they  make  a  leg  and  bow. 

Butler,  Iludiftras. 

He  was  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  his  legs  and  reve- 
rences to  the  company.  —  Sir  R.  L'Estrange,  Trans- 
lation of  Quevedo. 

Nor  enjoin  them  a  leg,  a  cringe,  or  a  bow. 

Bishop  Barker,  Reproof  of  the  Rehearsal 
Transprosed,  p.  508. 

If  the  boy  should  not  put  off  his  hat.  nor  make 
legs  very  gracefully,  a  dancing-master  will  cure  that 
defect.  —  Locke,  Thoughts  on  Education. 

He  made  his  leg  and  went  away.  Swift. 

3.  That  by  which  anything  is  supported  on 
the  ground  :  (as,  the  leg  of  a  table). 

Stand  on  his  own  legs.     Support  himself. 

Persons  of  their  fortune  and  quality  could  well 
have  stood  upon  their  own  legs,  and  needed  not  to 
lay  in  for  countenance  and  support.  —  Collier,  Es- 
says, Of  Friendship. 

Leg.  s.  [see  Levant.]  In  Sporting  language, 
or  on  the  turf.  Person  who  bets  on  races 
without  himself  running  horses  :  (a  term 
of  disparagement). 

He  has  since  devoted  his  time  to  billiards,  steeple- 
chasing,  and  the  turf.  His  head-quarters  are  Bum- 
mers in  Conduit  Street,  where  he  keeps  his  kit,  but 
he  is  ever  on  the,  move  in  the  exercise  of  his  vocation 
as  a  gentleman  jockey,  and  a  gentleman  ley.  ...  He 
carefully  avoids  decent  society,  and  would  rather 
dine  off  a  steak  at  the  One  Tun  with  Sam  Snaffle 
the  jockey,  Captain  O'Bourke,  and  two  or  three 
other  notorious  turf-robbers,  than  with  the  choicest 
company  in  London.  He  likes  to  announce  at  Bum- 
mers that  he  is  going  to  run  down  and  spend  Satur- 
day and  Sunday  in  a  friendly  way  with  Hocus  the 
leg  at  his  little  box  near  Epsom,  where,  if  report 
speaks  true,  a  good  many  '  rammish  plants'  are  con- 
cocted. —  Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  x. 

Legacy,  s.  [Lat.  lego  =  bequeath  ;  pass.  part. 
legatus.']  Thing  given  by  last  will  and 
testament. 

Fetch  the  will  hither,  and  we  shall  determine 
How  to  cut  off  some  charge  in  legacies. 

Shakespsar,  Julius  Caesar,  iv.  1. 

If  there  be  no  such  thing  apparent  upon  record, 
they  do  as  if  one  should  demand  a  legacy  by  force 
and  virtue  of  some  written  testament,  wherein  there 
being  no  such  thing  specified,  he  pleadeth  that  there 
it  must  needs  be,  and  bringeth  arguments  from  the 
love  or  good-will  which  always  the  testator  bore 
him  ;  imagining  that  these,  or  the  like  proofs,  will 
convict  a  testament  to  have  that  in  it,  which  other 
men  can  nowhere  by  reading  find.  —  Hooker,  Eccle- 
siastical Polity. 

Good  counsel  is  the  best  legacy  a  father  can  leave 
a  child.—  Kir  R.  L'  Estrange. 

When  he  thought  you  gone 
To  augment  the  number  of  the  bless'd  above, 
He  deem'd  'em  legacies  of  royal  love; 
Nor  arm'd,  his  brother's  portions  to  invade, 
But  to  defend  the  present  you  had  made.     Dryden. 

When  the  heir  or  this  vast  treasure  knew, 
How  large  a  legacy  was  left  to  you, 
He  wisely  ty'd  it  to  the  crown  again.  Id. 

Legacy-hunter,  s.     One  who  by  flattery  or 
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presents  endeavours  to  obtain  the  good 
opinion  of  others,  in  order  to  be  remem- 
bered in  their  wills  by  a  legacy. 

The  legacy-hunters,  the  hceredipetoe,  were  a  more 
common  character  among  the  ancients  than  with 
us.— Dr.  J.  JVarton,  Essay  on  the  Writings  and 
Genius  of  Pope. 

I  am,  Mr.  Bambler,  a  legacy -hunter ;  and,  as  every 
man  is  willing  to  think  well  of  the  tribe  in  which 
his  name  is  registered,  you  will  forgive  my  vanity, 
if  I  remind  you  that  the  legacy-hunter,  however 

bar! 

and  '  heeredipeta  ! ' — Johnson,  Rambler,  no.  197. 
Legal,  adj.   [Lat.  lex,  legis  =  law.] 

1.  Done  or  conceived  according  to  law. 

Whatsoever  was  before  Bi  chard  1 .  was  before  time 
of  memory :  and  what  is  since  is,  in  a  legal  sense, 
within  the  time  of  memory.— Sir  M.  Hale,  History 
of  the  Common  Law. 

2.  Lawful ;  not  contrary  to  law. 

Assigning  to  every  thing  capable  of  ownership  a 
legal  and  determinate  owner. — Sir  W.  Blackstone, 
Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England. 

3.  According  to  the  law  of  the  Old  Dispen- 
sation. 

His  merits 

To  save  them,  not  their  own,  though  legal,  works. 
Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  409. 

Legality,  s.  Lawfulness  :  (the  negative 
Illegality  commoner'). 

The  legality  was  clear  .  .  .  the  morality  doubtful. 
— Theodore  Hook,  Gilbert  Gurney. 
Legalize,     v.    a.      [Fr.    legalise)-.']       Make 
lawful. 

If  any  thing  can  legalize  revenge,  it  should  be  in- 
jury from  an  extremely  obliged  person :  but  revenge 
'is  so  absolutely  the  peculiar  of  Heaven,  that  no  con- 
sideration can  im  power,  even  the  best  men,  to  as- 
sume the  execution  of  it. — South,  Sermons. 

A  market-overt  for  legalizing  a  base  traffick  of 
votes  and  pensions. —  Burke,  Letter  to  T.  Burgh, 
Esq. 

Legally,  adv.  In  a  legal  manner ;  lawfully ; 
according  to  law. 

A  prince  may  not,  much  less  may  inferior  judges, 
deny  justice,  when  it  is  legally  and  competently 
demanded. — Jeremy  Taylor. 

Legatary.  s.  [Fr.  legataire.~]  One  who  has 
a  legacy  left. 

An  executor  shall  exhibit  a  true  inventory  of 
poods,  taken  in  the  presence  of  fit  persons,  as  cre- 
ditors and  legataries  are,  unto  the  ordinary. — 
Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

Legate,  .v. 

1.  Ambassador. 

The  legates  from  the  ./Etolian  prince  return : 
Sad  news  they  bring,  that  after  all  the  cost, 
And  care  employ'd,  their  embassy  is  lost. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JUneid,  xi.  347. 

2..  Spiritual  ambassador  from  the  pope ;  com- 
missioner deputed  by  the  pope  for  ecclesi- 
astical affairs. 

Look  where  the  holy  legate  comes  apace, 
To  give  us  warrant  from  the  hand  of  Heaven. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  v.  2. 
Upon  the  legate's  summons,  he  submitted  himself 
to  an  examination,  and  appeared   before  him.  — 
Bishop  Atterbury. 

There  was  no  longer  an  abbot  of  Glastonbnry  or 
an  abbot  of  Beading  seated  among  the  peers,  and 
possessed  of  revenues  equal  to  those  of  a  powerful 
earl.  The  princely  splendour  of  William  of  Wyke- 
hain  and  of  William  of  Waynflete  had  disappeared. 
The  scarlet  hat  of  the  cardinal,  the  silver  cross  of 
the  legate,  were  no  more.  The  clergy  had  also  lost 
the  ascendency  which  is  the  natural  reward  of  su- 
perior mental  cultivation. — Macaulay,  History  of 
England,  ch.  iii. 

Legatee,  s.  One  who  has  a  legacy  left 
him. 

If  he  chance  to  'scape  this  dismal  bout, 
The  former  legatees  are  blotted  out 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal. 
My  will  is,  that  if  any  of  the  above-named  legatees 
should   die   before  me,  that  then    the   respective 
legacies  shall  revert  to  myself. — Swift. 
Legateship.  s.     Office  of  a  legate. 

He  put  them  in  a  box  called  '  the  box  of  the  am- 
bassage  and  legateship.' — Notstock,  Confutation  of 
the  Alcoran,  p.  27 :  1652. 
Legatine.  adj. 
\ .  Made  by  a  legate. 

When  any  one  is  absolved  from  excommunication, 
it  is  provided  by  a  legatine  constitution,  that  some 
one  shall  publish  such  absolution.  —  Ayliffe,  Pa- 
rergon Juris  Canonici. 

Some  write  this  word,  improperly,  legantine. 
Even  Milton  has  so  used  it :  '  A  kind  of  legantine 
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power.'  (Animadversions  upon  a  Defence  of  the 
Humble  Bernonstrance.)  '  Matters  of  embassies, 
and  legantine  affairs.'  (llowell,  Preface  to  Finet's 
Philoxenis.) — Todd. 

2.  Belonging  to  a  legate  of  the  Roman  see. 

All  those  you  have  done  of  late, 
By  your  power  legatine  within  this  kingdom, 
Fall  in  the  compass  of  a  premunire. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  -2. 

He  [the  Pope]  sent  his  Legate  Peter  of  Capua,  with 
the  strongest  remonstrances,  to  interdict  even  the 
Venetians  from  the  war  against  Christian  Zara.and  to 
It-ad  the  other  pilgrims  directly  to  the  Holy  Land. 
The  Venetians  almost  contemptuously  informed 
the  Cardinal  that  he  might  embark  on  board  their 
fleet  as  the  preacher  and  spiritual  director  of  the 
Crusaders,  but  on  no  account  must  he  presume  to 
exercise  his  legatine  power. — Milman,  History  of 
Latin  Christianity,  b.  ix.  ch.  vii. 

Legation,  s.  Deputation  ;  commission  ;  em- 
bassy. 

After  a  legation  ad  res  repetendas,  and  a  refusal, 
and  a  denunciation  or  indiction  of  a  war,  the  war  is 
no  more  confined  to  the  place  of  quarrel,  but  is  left 
at  large. — Bacon. 

In  attiring,  the  duke  had  a  fine  and  unaffected 
politeness,  and  upon  occasion  costly,  as  in  his  lega- 
tions.—Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Legator.  s.  One  who  makes  a  will,  and 
leaves  legacies. 

Suppose  debate 

Betwixt  pretenders  to  a  fair  estate 
Bequeath'd  by  some  legator's  last  intent. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  ii.  873. 
Lege.  v.  a.     Allege.     Rare. 

Not  only  he  legeth  his  mercy  to  bind  his  reason, 
but  also  his  wysdome.— Bishop  Fisher,  Exposition 
of  Psalm  xv. 

Keg-end,  s.  [Lat.  legenda  =  (narrative)  to  be 
read.] 

1 .  Chronicle  or  register  of  the  lives  of  saints. 

Legends  being  grown  in  a  manner  to  be  nothing 
else  but  heaps  of  frivolous  and  scandalous  vanities, 
they  have  been  even  with  disdain  thrown  out,  the 
very  nests  which  breed  them  abhorring  them.— 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

There  are  in  Rome  two  sets  of  antiquities,  the 
Christian  and  the  heathen ;  the  former,  though  of 
a  fresher  date,  are  so  embroiled  with  fable  and 
legend,  that  one  receives  but  little  satisfaction.— 
Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

2.  Any  memorial  or  relation. 

And  in  this  legend  all  that  glorious  deed 
Bead,  whilst  you  arm  you ;  arm  you  whilst  you 
read.  Fairfax. 

3.  Incredible  unauthentic  narrative. 

Who  can  shew  the  legends,  that  record 
More  idle  tales,  or  fables  so  absurd  ? 

Sir  B.  Blackmore. 

It  is  the  way  of  attaining  to  heaven  that  makes 
profane  scorners  so  willingly  let  go  the  expectation 
of  it.  It  is  not  the  articles  of  the  creed,  but  the 
duty  to  God  and  their  neighbour,  that  is  such  an 
inconsistent  incredible  legend. — Bentley. 

4.  Any  inscription,  particularly  on  medals  or 
coins. 

Compare  the  beauty  and  comprehensiveness  of 
legends  on  ancient  coins.— Addison,  Dialogues  OH, 
the  Usefulness  of  ancient  Medals. 

Legend,  v.  a.    Detail  as  in  a  legend.    Rare. 

Nor  ladie's  wanton  love  nor  wandering  knight, 
Legend  I  out  in  rhiines  all  richly  dight. 

Bishop  Hall,  Satires,  i.  1. 

Legendary,  adj.  Partaking  of  the  nature 
of  a  legend. 

Those  legendary  writers  . . .  ascribe  it  to  them 
that  brought  the  reliques  of  St.  Andrew.— Bishop 
Lloyd,  History  of  Church  Government  in  Britain, 
p.  29:  1684. 

Legendary  stories  of  nurses  and  old  women.— 
Bourne,  Antiquities  of  the  Common  People,  p.  41. 

Legendary,  s. 

1.  Book  of  old  histories. 

Mendacious  and  counterfeit  miracles  related  by 
the  legendaries  of  their  church.— Sheldon,  Miracles 
of  Antichrist,  p.  215 :  Itn6. 

2.  Legend- compiler. 

Going  with  his  nurse's  sons  into  the  field  to 
fetch  home  the  cows,  saith  his  famous  legendary, 
Abunazar,  the  angel  Gabriel  came  unto  hiia.—L. 
Addison,  Life  of  Mahomet,  p.  18. 

The  legendaries  own,  that  St.  Catharine  was  slan- 
dered as  a  fond  and  light  womfm.— Bishop  Laviny- 
ton,  Enthusiasm  of  Methodists  and  Papists  com- 
pared, i.  59. 

Legerdemain,  s.  [Fr.  leger,  legier  de  main.] 
Sleight  of  hand  (which  it  nearly  trans- 
slates);  juggle;  power  of  deceiving  the  eye 
by  nimble  motion ;  trick. 
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He  so  light  was  at  legerdemaine, 
That  what  he  touch'd  came  not  to  light  again. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale 

To  make  it ...  ground  of  accusation  against  8 
class  of  men,  that  they  are  not  patriotic,  is  the  mos 
vulgar  legerdemain  of  sophistry.  It  is  the  logii 
which  the  wolf  employs  against  the  lamb.  It  is  t< 
accuse  the  mouth  of  the  stream  of  poisoning  th< 
source. — Macaulay,  Critical  and  Historical  Essays 
Civil  Disabilities  of  the  Jews. 

Legerity,    s.      [Fr.    legerete.~\      Lightness 
nimbleness  ;  quickness. 

When  the  mind  is  quicken'd,  out  of  doubt, 
The  organs,  though  defunct  and  dead  before, 
Break  up  their  drowsy  grave,  and  newly  move 
With  casted  slough  and  fresh  legerity. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iv.  1 

Legged,  adj.  Having  legs ;  furnished  with 
legs :  (generally  the  second  element  in  a 
compound,  as,  '  baker-legged,'  '  bandy- 
legged'). 

And  all  to  leave  what  with  his  toil  he  won 
To  that  unfeather'd  two-te.w'd  thing,  a  son. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  i.  169. 

Leggiadrous.  adj.  [Italian,  leggiadro  =  light, 
pleasing:  (especially  applied  to  Music).~\ 
Light ;  airy.  Rare :  (both  extracts  from 
the  same  writer). 

Yet  this  retirement's  cloud  rieer  overcast 
Those  beams  of  le.'/giadrous  courtesy 
Which  smiled  in  her  deportment. 

Beaumont,  Psyche,  c.  18.    (Rich.) 

And  prove 
Herself  the  queen  of  soft  leggiadrous  love. 

Ibid.  c.19.     (Rich.) 

Legging.  8.  (generally  plural.)  Covering 
for  the  leg,  drawn  or  buttoned  over  the 
trowsers. 

Leggy,  adj.  Long  legged  ;  having  the  legs 
overlongfor  the  rest  of  the  body,  and,  as  such 
lanky,  or  drawn  out,  in  the  way  of  shape. 

Bobby  frequents  the  Union-Jack  club,  where  you 
behold  Stopper's  long-tailed  leggy  mare  iu  the  cus- 
tody of  a  red -jacket  until  the  captain  is  primed  for 
the  park  with  a  glass  of  Curacoa. — Thackeray,  Book 
of  Snubs,  ch.  x. 

Legibility,  s.     Capability  of  being  read. 

His  [C.  Lamb'sJ  badinage  on  his  sister's  hand- 
writing was  in   jest.     It  was  remarkable  for  its 
perfect  legibility. — Talfourd,  Memoirs  of  Lamb. 
legible,  adj.     [Lat.  leyibilis.~\ 

1.  That  may  be  read. 

You  observe  some  clergymen  with  their  heads 
held  down  within  an  inch  of  the  cushion,  to  read 
what  is  hardly  legible.— Swift. 

2.  Apparent ;  discoverable. 

People's  opinions  of  themselves  are  legible  in  their 
countenances.  Thus  a  kind  imagination  makes  a 
bold  man  have  vigour  and  enterprize  in  his  air  and 
motion ;  it  stamps  value  and  signiflcancy  upon  his 
face. — Collier. 

Legion.  *.     [Lat.  legio,  -onis.~\ 
1.  Body   of    Roman    soldiers   consisting   of 
about  five  thousand. 

The  most  remarkable  piece  in  Antoninus's  pillar 
is,  the  figure  of  Jupiter  Pluvius  sending  rain  on  the 
fainting  army  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  thunderbolts 
on  his  enemies,  which  is  the  greatest  confirmation 
possible  of  the  story  of  the  Christian  legion.— Ad- 
dison. 

'2.  Any  great  number. 

The  partition  between  good  and  evil  is  broken 

down ;  and  where  one  sin  has  entered,  legions  will 

force  their  way  through  the  same  breach.— Rogers. 

Their  name  is  legion  =  there  are  many   (a 

meaning  explained  by  the  first  extract).  In 

the  original  text  the   word  is  Asytwr,  i.e. 

the  Roman  word  legio,  in  a  Greek  form. 

It  would  be  an  over- refinement,  however, 

to  deal  with  the  words  as  two  merely  on 

the  strength  of  their  having  come  through 

two  different  languages. 

26  And  they  arrived  at  the  country  of  the  Gada- 
len  ^s,  which  is  over  against  Galilee.    27  And  when 
he  [Jesus]  went  forth  to  land,  there  met  him  out  of 
the  city  a  certain  man,  which  had  devils  long  time, 
and  ware  no  clothes,  neither  abode  in  any  house, 
but  in  tombs.    28  When  he  saw  Jesus,  he  cried  out, 
and  fell  down  before  him,  and  with  a  loud  voice  said; 
What  have  I  to  do  with  thee,  Jesus,  thou  Son  of 
God  most  high  *  I  beseech  thee,  torment  me  not. . . . 
30  And  Jesus  asked  him,  saying,  What  is  thy  name? 
And  he  said,   Legion:  because  many  devils  were 
entered  into  him.— Luke,  viii. 
Legionary,  adj. 
1 .  Relating  to  a  legion. 
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It  [the  Gospel]  was  most  probably  first  intro 
duced'  among  the  legionary  soldiers ;  for  we  fine 
St.  Alban,  the  first  British  martyr,  to  have  been  o 
that  body.— Burke,  Abridgement  of  English\History 

2.  Containing  a  legion. 

3.  Containing  a  great  indefinite  number. 

Too  many  applying  themselves  betwixt  jest  am 
earnest,  make  up  the  legionary  body  of  errour.— 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

Legionary.  *.     One  of  a  body  of  Roman 
soldiers,  consisting  of  about  five  thousand. 

The  legionaries  stood  thick  in  order,  empaled 
with  light  armed  ;  the  horse  on  either  wing.  — 
Milton,  History  of  England,  b.  ii. 

Legislate,  v.  n.     [Lat.  lex,  legis  =  law  +  latus 

=  brought,  carried  ;  latio,  -onis  ;  latura  = 

carrying.]    Make  laws  for  any  community. 

Solon,  in  legislating  for  the  Athenians,  had  an 

idea  of  a  more  perfect  constitution  than  he  gave 

them ;   but  he  gave  them  such  laws  as  they  were 

then  capable  of  receiving. — Bishop  Watson,  Charge 

in  1805. 

Legislation,  s.     Act  of  giving  laws. 

Let  me  intreat  you  to  explain  what  you  mean  by 
this  way  of  divine  legislation,  or  this  way  of  deliver- 
ing the  Will  of  God,  by  the  writings  of  the  Holy 
Scripture. — Goodman,  Winter  Evening  Conference, 
pt.  iii. 

Pythagoras  joined  legislation  to  his  philosophy, 
and  like  others,  pretended  to  miracles  and  revela- 
tions from  God,  to  give  a  more  venerable  sanction 
to  the  laws  he  prescribed. — Littelton,  On  the  Conver- 
sion of  St.  Paul. 

Legislative,  adj.     Giving  laws  ;  lawgiving. 

They  after  death  their  fears  of  him  express, 
His  innocence  and  their  own  guilt  confess ; 
Their  legislative  phrenzy  they  repent, 
Enacting  it  should  make  no  precedent. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  On  the  Earl  of  Strafford's 

Tryal  and  Death. 

The  poet  is  a  kind  of  lawgiver,  and  those  qualities 
are  proper  to  the  legislative  style. — Dryden. 

Legislator,  s.    Lawgiver ;  one  who  makes 
laws  for  any  community. 

It  spoke  like  a  legislator :  the  thing  spoke  was  a 
law. — South. 

Heroes  in  animated  marble  frown, 
And  legislators  seem  to  think  in  stone. 

Pope,  Temple  of  Fame. 

Legisiatorship.  5.     Power  of  making  laws. 

There  ought  to  be  a  difference  made  between 
coming  out  of  pupilage,  and  leaping  into  legislator- 
ship. — Lord  Halifax. 

Legisiatress.  s.     Female  lawgiver. 

See  what  that  country  of  the  mind  will  produce, 
when  by  the  wholesome  laws  of  this  legislatress  it 
has  obtained  its  liberty. — Lord  Shaftesbury,  Morals, 
pt.  iv.  §  2. 

Legislature,  s.     Power  that  makes  laws. 

Without  the  concurrent  consent  of  all  three  parts 
of  the  legislature,  no  law  is,  or  can  be  made. — Sir  M. 
Hale,  History  of  the  Common  Law. 

By  the  supreme  magistrate  is  properly  understood 
the  legislative  power,  but  the  word  magistrate  seem- 
ing to  denote  a  single  person,  and  to  express  the 
executive  power,  it  came  to  pass  that  the  obedience 
due  to  the  legislature  was,  for  want  of  considering 
this  easy  distinction,  misapplied  to  the  administra- 
tion. —  Swift,  Sentiments  of  a  Church  of  England 
Man. 

Legist,  s.     One  skilled  in  law. 

Far  be  it  from  my  sharp  satirick  muse 
Those  grave  and  reverent  legists  to  abuse, 
That  aid  Astraea. 

Marston,  Scourge  of  Villany,  ii.  7 :  1599. 

The  decretists  and  legists  derided  their  ignorance. 
— A.  Wood,  Annals  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  argument  in  favour  of 
Frederick,  is  the  generous  love  which  he  inspired  to 
many  of  the  noblest  minds  of  his  time ;  not  merely 
such  bold  and  eloquent  legists  as  Thaddeus  of  Suessa, 
whose  pride  and  conscious  power  might  conspire 
with  his  zeal  for  the  Imperial  cause,  to  make  nim 
confront  so  intrepidly,  so  eloquently,  the  Council  at 
Lyons. .  .  .  Nor  was  it  merely  Peter  de  Vinea.  whose 
melancholy  fate  revenged  itself  for  its  injustice  .  .  . 
on  the  stricken  and  desolate  heart  of  the  King :  but 
of  men,  like  Herman  of  Salza,  the  Grand  Master  of 
the  Teutonic  Order. — Milman,  History  of  Latin 
Christianity,  b.  x.  ch.v. 
Legitimacy,  s. 
..  Lawfulness  of  birth. 

In  respect  of  his  legitimacy,  it  will  be  good.— 
•Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

2.  Genuineness  ;  not  spuriousness. 

The  legitimacy  or  reality  of  these  marine  bodies 
vindicated.  I  now  inquire  by  what  means  they  were 
hurried  out  of  the  ocean. —  Woodward,  Essay  to- 
wards a  Natural  History  of  the  Earth. 

J.  Claim  to  the  crown  founded  on  legitimate 
descent. 
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Talk  to  them  of  Naples,  of  Spain,  or  of  South 
America.  They  stand  forth  zealots  for  the  doctrine 
of  Divine  Right  which  has  now  come  back  to  us, 
like  a  thief  from  transportation,  under  the  alias  of 
Legitimacy.  —  Macaulay,  Critical  and  Historical 
Essays,  Milton. 

Legitimate,  adj.    [Lat.  legitimus;  Fr.  legi- 

timeJ] 
I.  Born  in  marriage ;  lawfully  begotten. 

Legitimate  Edgar,  I  must  have  your  land ; 
Our  father's  love  is  to  the  bastard  Edmund. 

Sliakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  2. 

An  adulterous  person  is  tied  to  make  provision 
for  the  children  begotten  in  unlawful  embraces,  that 
they  may  do  no  injury  to  the  legitimate,  by  receiv- 
ing a  portion. — Jeremy  Taylor. 

•1.  Genuine;  not  spurious  :  (as,  'A  legitimate 
work,'  '  The  legitimate  production  of  such 
an  author '). 

3.  Lawful :  (as,  '  A  legitimate  course  of  pro- 
ceeding'). 

Legitimate,  v.  a.  [from  the  adjective.] 

1.  Procure  to  any  the  rights  of  legitimate 
birth. 

None  of  your  holy  fathers  as  yet  have  been  able  to 
legitimate  the  child.  —  Sheldon,  Miracles  of  Anti- 
christ, p.  150 :  1616. 

Legitimate  him  that  was  a  bastard.  —  Ayliffe, 
Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

2.  Make  lawful. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  any  enterprize  to  be 
lawful,  if  that  which  should  legitimate  it  is  subse- 
quent to  it,  and  can  have  no  influence  to  make  it 
good  or  bad. — Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian 
Piety. 

To  enact  a  statute  of  that  which  he  dares  not 
seem  to  approve,  even  to  legitimate  vice,  to  make 
sin  itself,  the  ever  alien  and  vassal  sin,  a  free  citizen 
of  the  commonwealth,  pretending  only  these  or 
these  plausible  reasons  \-Milton,  Doctrine  and  Dis- 
cipline of  Divorce,  ii.  2. 

Legitimately,  adv.    In  a  legitimate  manner. 

1.  Lawfully. 

Those  who  were  born  of  harlots  were  not  bound 
hy  the  law  to  nourish  or  relieve  their  parents,  as 
they  were  who  were  legitimately  born. — Knatchbull, 
Translation  of  Annotations  on  the  New  Testament, 
p.  25. 

2.  Genuinely. 

Thus  by  degrees  he  rose  to  Jove's  imperial  seat, 
Thus  difficulties  prove  a  soul  legitimately  great. 

Dryden,  Threnodia  Augustalis,  455. 
Legitimateness.  s.     Attribute  suggested  by 
Legitimate;  legality;  lawfulness. 

The  fathers  of  Constantinople,  in  their  letter  to 
pope  Darnasus  and  the  occidental  bishops,  approved 
and  commended  Flavianus  to  them,  highly  asserting 
the  legitimateness  of  his  ordination. — Barrow,  On 
the  Pope's  Supremacy. 

Legitimation,   s. 

1.  Lawful  birth. 

I  have  disclaim'd  my  land : 
Legitimation,  name,  and  all  is  gone : 
Then,  good  my  mother,  let  me  know  my  father. 

ShaJcespear,  King  John,  i.  1. 

From  whence  will  arise  many  questions  of  legiti- 
mation, arid  what  in  nature  is  the  difference  betwixt 
a  wife  and  a  concubine. — Locke. 

2.  Act  of  investing  with  the  privileges  of 
lawful  birth  or  legitimacy. 

He  legitimated  the  duke's  natural  children  by 
Katherine  Swinford,  whom  he  had  lately  married ; 
he  got  their  legitimation  confirmed  by  parliament; 
and  heaped  upon  them  honours  and  preferments. — 
Bishop  Lowth,  Life  of  Wvkeham,  p.  234. 

The  motive  of  this  extraordinary  act  of  Philip 
Augustus  was  unknown  in  his  own  days.  But  in  all 
probability  he  was  informed  that  his  beloved  Agnes 
of  Merau  was,  if  not  actually  dying,  not  likely  to 
live.  . . .  Above  all,  that  which  lay  nearest  to  his 
heart,  and  was  the  objuct  which  he  pressed  most 
earnestly  soon  after  her  death,  the  legitimation 
by  the  Pope  of  the  children  which  she  had  borne 
him,  may  have  determined  the  impetuous  monarch 
to  this  sudden  change,  if  not  of  feeling,  of  conduct. 
To  the  legitimation  of  his  sons  the  Pope  consented. 
—  Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  ix. 
ch.  iv. 
Legitive.  adj.  Legitimate.  Obsolete. 

And  when  they  were  come  the  Pope  made  Henry 
the  bastarde  legitive,  and  lawfull  to  obtayne  the 
realme  of  Castell. — Berners,  Translation  of  Frois- 
sart's  Chronicle,  c.  229.  (Rich.) 

Legume,  s.    [Fr.  from  Lat.  legumen  =  pod.] 
In  Botany.     See  extract  from  Henfrey. 

In  the  spring  fell  great  rains,  upon  which  ensued  a 
most  destructive  mildew  upon  the  corn  and  legumes. 
— Arbuthnot. 

The  legume  is  a  one-  or  many-seeded  simple  fruit, 
usually  splitting  into  two  valves,  with  the  placentas 
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on  the  margins  of  the  ventral  suture.  In  most 
cases  the  legume  is  elongated  and  pod-like,  as  in  the 
pea.  &c. ;  but  sometimes  it  is  curved,  or  even  spirally 
twisted,  like  a  snail's  shell,  as  in  Medicago.  In 
Astragalus  a  spurious  sutural  septum  is  formed  by 
projection. — Henfrey,  Elementary  Course  of  Bo- 
tany. 

Legumen.  .v.     Latin  form  of  Legume. 

Some  legumens,  as  peas  or  beans,  if  newly  gathered 
and  distilled  in  a  retort,  will  afford  an  acid  spirit. — 


leguminous,    adj.      Belonging    to    pulse ; 
consisting  of  pulse. 

The  properest  food  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  is 
taken  from  the  farinaceous  seeds :  as,  oats,  barley, 
and  wheat ;  or  of  some  of  the  siliquose  or  legumi- 
nous •  as,  peas  or  beans. — A  rbuthnot. 
Xieisurable.  adj.    Done  at  leisure ;  not  hur- 
ried ;  enjoying  leisure.     Rare. 

A  relation  inexcusable  in  his  works  of  leisurable 
hours,  the  examination  being  as  ready  as  the  rela- 
tion.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

A  French  gentleman,  there  consul-general  for  his 
nation,  stayed  me  to  take  Xieisurable  view  of  that 
kingdom.— Sir  H.  Blount,  Voyage  to  the  Levant, 
p.  108. 

He  publickly  declared  himself  ready  and  desirous 
to  assist  any  person  single,  and  particularly  invited 
such  to  come  at  their  leisurable  hours. — Bishop 
Fell,  Life  of  Hammond,  §  2. 

Zieisurably.  adv.     In  a  leisurable  manner ; 
at  leisure  ;  without  tumult  or  hurry. 

Let  us  beg  of  God,  that  when  the  hour  of  our  rest 
is  come,  the  patterns  of  our  dissolution  may  be 
Jacob,  Moses,  Joshua,  and  David,  who  leisurably 
ending  their  lives  in  peace,  prayed  for  the  mercies 
of  God  upon  their  posterity. — Hooker. 

Here  men  must  follow  the  shore ;  wind  about  lei- 
surably; and  insinuate  their  useful  alterations  by 
soft  and  unperceivable  degrees. — Bishop  Sprat,  His- 
tory of  the  Royal  Society,  p.  66. 
Xteisure.  s.     [Fr.  loisirJ} 

1 .  Freedom  from  business  or  hurry ;  a  va- 
cancy of  mind ;  power  to  spend  time  ac- 
cording to  choice. 

A  gentleman  fell  very  sick,  and  a  friend  said  to 
him,  Send  for  a  physician ;  but  the  sick  man  an- 
swered, It  is  no  matter ;  for  if  I  die,  I  will  die  at 
leisure.— Bacon,  Apophthegms. 

Where  ambition  and  avarice  have  made  no  en- 
trance, the  desire  of  leisure  is  much  more  natural 
than  of  business  and  care. — Sir  W.  Temple. 

You  enjoy  your  quiet  in  a  garden,  where  you  have 
not  only  the  leisure  of  thinking,  but  the  pleasure  to 
think  of  nothing  which  can  discompose  your  mind. 
— Dry  den. 

2.  Convenience  of  time. 

We'll  make  our  leisures  to  attend  on  yours. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 
He  sigh'd,  and  had  no  leisure  more  to  say, 
His  honour  call'd  his  eyes  another  way. 

Dry  den,  Translation  from  Ovid. 
I  shall  leave,  with  him  that  rebuke,  to  be  consi- 
dered at  his  leisure. — Locke. 

3.  Want  of  leisure.      Obsolete. 

More  than  I  have  said,  loving  countrymen, 
The  leisure  and  enforcement  of  the  time 
Forbids  to  dwell  on.  Shakespear,  Richard  III.  v.  3. 
Used  adjectivally :    (as   in  '  leisure  hours,' 

'  leisure  time'). 

Leisurely,  adj.  Not  hasty ;  deliberate ;  done 
without  hurry. 

He  was  the  wretchedest  thing  when  he  was  young, 
So  long  a  growing,  and  so  leisurely, 
That,  if  the  rule  were  true,  he  should  be  gracious. 

Shakespear,  RicJiard  III.  ii.  4. 
The  bridge  is  human  life :  upon  a  leisurely  survey 
of  it,  I  found  that  it  consisted  of  threescore  and  ten 
entire  arches.^- Addison,  Spectator. 
Used  adverbially. 

The  Belgians  hop'd,  that  with  disorder'd  haste, 

Our  deep-cut  keels  upon  the  sands  might  run ; 
Or  if  with  caution  leisurely  we  past, 
Their  numerous  gross  might  charge  us  one  by  one. 
Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  clxxxii. 

Leman.  s.     [see  extracts  from  Johnson  and 
Todd.]     Sweetheart;  gallant;  mistress. 

Hold  for  my  sake,  and  do  him  not  to  dye ; 
But  vanquish'd,  thine  eternal  bondslave  make, 
And  me,  thy  worthy  meed,  unto  thy  leman  take. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Qtteon. 
A  cup  of  wine, 
That's  brisk  and  fine, 
And  drink  unto  the  leman  mine. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  v.  3,  song. 
Generally  supposed  to  be  Vaimant,  the  lover, 
French;  but  imagined  by  Junius.with  almost  equal 
probability,  to  be  derived  from  lief,  Dutch,  or  leof, 
Saxon,  beloved  and  man.  This  etymology  is  strongly 
supported  by  the  ancient  orthography,  according  to 
which  it  was  written  leveman. — Johnson. 

Junius  is  right ;  that  is,  the  word  comes  from  the 
Saxon,  leof;  and  as  man  in  the  Saxon  language  sig- 
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nifies  both  man  and  woman,  leman  was  used  both 
for  male  and  female  sweethearts.  Barret  terms  a 
leman  '  a  married  man's  concubine."  (Alvearie,  1580) . 
Shakspeare,  a  married  woman's  gallant ;  '  Ford, 
that  searched  a  hollow  walnut  for  his  wife's  leman.' 
(Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.) — Todd. 

Leme.  s.     [A.S.  lioma.']     Glare  ;  lustre. 

Thereby  the  incomprehensible  maiestie  of  God,  as 
it  were  by  a  bright  leme  of  a  torch  or  candle,  is 
declared  to  the  blinde  inhabitants  of  this  world. — 
Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour,  fol.  2. 

lemma,  s.  [Gr.  A»)jujua.]  Proposition  pre- 
viously assumed. 

I  shall  premise  the  following  lemma:  If  with  a 
view  to  demonstrate  any  proposition,  a  certain 
point  is  proposed,  by  virtue  of  which  certain  other 
points  are  attained ;  and  such  supposed  point  be 
itself  afterwards  destroyed  or  rejected  by  a  con- 
trary supposition ;  in  that  case,  all  the  other  points, 
attained  thereby  and  consequent  thereupon,  must 
also  be  destroyed  and  rejected,  so  as  from  thence 
forward  to  be  no  more  supposed  or  applied  in  the 
demonstration. — Bishop  Berkeley,  Analyst,  §  12. 

Lemming,  s.  [German  direct.]  Rodent, 
remarkable  for  its  periodic  migration,  so 
called. 

The  genus   Myodes — lemmings — comprizes  little 
mouselike  animals,  . .  .  with  a  broad  skull,  large  fore 
feet,  long  claws  fitted  for  digging,  and  very  short 
tail. — Tenny,  Manual  of  Zoology. 
Lemon,  s.     [Fr.   Union ;    L.Lat.  limoniumJ] 
Fruit  of  the  lemon-tree. 

The  juice  of  lemons  is  more  cooling  and  astringent 
than  that  of  oranges.— Arbuthnot. 

The  dyers  use  it  for  dying  of  bright  yellows  and 
lemon  colours. — Mortimer. 
Used  adjectivally. 

The  lemon  tree  hath  large  stiff  leaves ;  the  flower 
consists  of  many  leaves,  which  expand  in  form  of  a 
rose  :  the  fruit  is  almost  of  an  oval  figure,  and  di- 
vided into  several  cells,  in  which  are  lodged  hard 
seeds,  surrounded  by  a  thick  fleshy  substance,  which, 
for  the  most  part,  is  full  of  an  acid  juice.  There  are 
many  varieties  of  this  tree,  and  the  fruit  is  yearly 
imported  from  Lisbon  in  great  plenty. — Miller. 

Lemonade,  s.  Liquor  made  of  water,  sugar, 
and  the  juice  of  lemons. 

Thou,  and  thy  wife,  and  children,  should  walk  in 
my  gardens,  buy  toys,  and  drink  lemonade. — Arbuth- 
not, History  of  John  Bull. 

Lemur,  s.  [Lat.  =  spectre.]  Member  of  the 
Quadrumanous  family  Lemuridae. 

The  lemurs  have  the  muzzle  pointed,  fur  woolly, 
grinders  tubercular ;  first  or  second  and  third  toes 
of  hind  foot  furnished  with  claws. — Adams,  Baikie, 
and  Barrow,  Manual  of  Natural  History. 

Lend.  v.  a.  pret.  and  pass.  part.  lent.  [A.S. 
lcenan.~\ 

1.  Afford  or  supply,  on  condition  of  repay- 
ment. 

Thou  shalt  not  give  him  thy  money  upon  usury, 
nor  lend  him  thy  victuals  for  increase.— Leviticus, 
xxv.  37. 

In  common  worldly  things  'tis  call'd  ungrateful 
With  dull  unwillingness  to  pay  a  debt, 
Which,  with  a  bounteous  hand,  was  kindly  lent; 
Much  more  to  be  thus  opposite  with  Heav'n. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  ii.  2. 

They  dare  not  give,  and  e'en  refuse  to  lend, 
To  their  poor  kindred,  or  a  wanting  friend. 

Dryden. 

2.  Suffer  to  be  used  on  condition  that  it  be 
restored. 

I'll  lend  it  thee,  my  dear,  but  have  no  power  to 
give  it  from  ine. — Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends 
well,  iv.  2. 

The  fair  blessing  we  vouchsafe  to  send ; 
Nor  can  we  spare  you  long,  though  often  we  may 
lend. 
Dryden,  Epistle  to  the  Dutchess  of  Ormond. 

3.  Afford  ;  grant  in  general. 

Coyetousness,  like  the  sea,  receives  the  tribute  of 
all  rivers,  though  unlike  it  in  lending  any  back 
again. — Dr.  II.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

Painting  and  poesy  are  two  sisters  so  like,  that 
they  lend  to  each  other  their  name  and  office:  one 
is  ca'led  a  dumb  poesy,  and  the  other  a  speaking 
picture. — Dryden,  Translation  of  Dufresnoy's  Art 
of  Painting. 

From  thy  new  hope,  and  from  thy  growing  store, 
Now  lend  assistance,  and  relieve  the  poor. 

Id.,  Translation  of  Persius,  vi.  72. 
Cato,  lend  me  for  a  while  thy  patience, 
And  condescend  to  hear  a  young  man  speak. 

Addison,  Cato. 
Cephisa,  thou 
Wilt  lend  a  hand  to  close  thy  mistress'  eyes. 

A.  Philips. 

With  self. 

I  hereby  call  upon  all  dukes,  earls,  baronets,  and 
other  potentates  not  to  lend  themselves  to  this  shame- 
ful scandal  and  error,  and  beseech  all  bishops  who 
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read  this  publication,  to  take  the  matter  into  con- 
sideration, and  to  protest  against  the  continuance 
of  the  practice,  and  to  declare  '  We  won't  confirm  or 
christen  Lord  Tomnoddy  or  Sir  Carnaby  Jenks,  to 
the  exclusion  of  any  other  Christian.' — Tliackeray, 
Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  xii. 

Lend.  s.   Loan.     Rare. 

For  the  lend  of  the  asse  you  might  give  me  the 

mill.  Old  Ballad, 

The  Crafty  Miller.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Lender,  s.  One  who  lends  ;  especially  one 
who  makes  a  trade  of  putting  money  to 
interest. 

Let  the  state  be  answered  some  small  matter,  and 
the  rest  left  to  the  lender;  if  the  abatement  be 
small,  it  will  not  discourage  the  lender  :  he  that  took 
ten  in  the  hundred,  will  sooner  descend  to  eight 
than  give  over  this  trade. — Bacon. 

Whole  droves  of  lenders  crowd  the  bankers'  doors 
To  call  in  money.  Dryden,  Spanish  Friar. 

Interest  would  certainly  encourage  the  lender  to 
venture  in  such  a  time  of  danger. — Addison. 

Lending:,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  one  who  lends ; 
thing  lent. 

Mowbray  hath  receiv'd  eight  thousand  nobles, 
In  name  of  lendings  for  your  highness'  soldiers. 
Shakespear,  Richard  II.  i.  1. 

Lending-,  s.   A  word  of  doubtful  meaning. 
Off,  off,  you  lendings  :  come,  unbutton  here. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  4. 

In  the  previous  editions  the  explanation 
of  this  word  as  it  appears  in  the  extract  is 
'  what  is  supplied  in  general.'  The  context 
favours  this  view,  but  only  to  a  certain 
extent.  Lear,  before  he  divests  himself  of 
what  he  considers  superfluous  clothings, 
has  enlarged  upon  the  extent  to  which  the 
natural  man  is  independent  of  his  fellow- 
creature.  The  word,  however,  is  owe,  not 
borrow — with  which  lending  corresponds 
but  imperfectly.  The  fact  that  lends  =  loins 
(as  in  A.S.  lendenu,  German  lenden)  com- 
plicates this  ;  though  the  complication  has 
not  been  noticed. 

A  girdle  of  skin  about  his  lendis.  —  Wicliff, 

St.  Matthew,  iii.  4. 
A  barme-cloth  eke  as  white  as  morwe  milk 

Upon  her  lenders.  Chaucer,  Miller's  Tale. 

It  is  so  difficult  for  us  to  imagine  lending 
in  the  sense  of  a  piece  of  clothing,  that  we 
hardly  believe  that  it  was  in  that  sense  that 
Shakespear  used  it.  The  etymological  am- 
biguity, however,  should  be  noticed. 
Length,  s. 

1.  Extent  of  anything  material  from  end  to 
end ;  the  longest  line  that  can  be  drawn 
through  a  body. 

There  is  in  Ticinum  a  church  that  is  in  length  one 
hundred  feet,  in  breadth  twenty,  and  in  lieighth 
near  fifty :  it  reporteth  the  voice  twelve  or  thirteen 
times. — Bacon. 

2.  Horizontal  extension. 

Mezentius  rushes  on  his  foes, 
And  first  unhappy  Acron  overthrows; 
Stretch'd  at  his  length  he  spurns  the  swarthy  ground. 
Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  x.  1026. 

3.  Comparative  extent;    certain  portion  of 
space  or  time  ;  distance  :  (with  a  plural}. 

Large  lengths  of  seas  and  shores 
Between  my  father  and  my  mother  lay. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  i.  1. 
To  get  from  th'  enemy  and  .Ralph  free, 
Left  danger,  fears,  and  foes,  behind, 
And  beat,  at  least  three  lengths,  the  wind. 

Butler,  Uudiuras,\i.  3, 1188. 
Time  glides  along  with  undiscover'd  haste, 
The  future  but  a  length  beyond  the  past. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid. 

4.  Extent  of  duration  or  space. 

What  length  of  lands,  what    oceans   have   you 

pass'd, 

What  storms  sustain'd,  and  on  what  shores  been 
cast.  Dryden. 

Having  thus  got  the  idea  of  duration,  the  next 
thing  is  to  gut  some  measure  of  this  common  dura- 
tion, whereby  to  judge  of  its  different  lengths.— 
Locke. 

5.  Long  duration  or  protraction. 

May  Heav'n,  great  monarch,  still  augment  your 

bliss 
With  length  of  days,  and  every  day  like  this. 

Dryden. 

Such  toil  requir'd  the  Roman  name, 
Such  length  of  labour  for  so  vast  a  frame. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  ^neid,  i.  48. 
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In  length  of  time  it  will  cover  the  whole  plain, 
and  make  one  mountain  with  that  on  which  it  now 
stands.— A  ddison. 

6.  Reach  or  expansion  of  anything. 

I  do  not  recommend  to  all  a  pursuit  of  sciences, 
to  those  extensive  lengths  to  which  the  moderns 
have  advanced. —  Watts,  Improvement  of  tlie  Mind. 

7.  Full  extent ;  uncontracted  state. 

If  Lsetitia,  who  sent  me  this  account,  will  ac- 
quaint me  with  the  worthy  gentleman's  name,  I 
will  insert  it  at  length  in  one  of  my  papers.— Addi- 
son,  Spectator. 

8.  Distance. 

He  had  marched  to  the  length  of  Exeter,  which  he 
had  some  thought  of  besieging. — Lord  Clarendon, 
History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

9.  End  ;  latter  part  of  any  assignable  time. 

Churches  purged  of  things  burdensome,  all  was 
brought  at  the  length  into  that  wherein  now  we 
stand.—  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

A  crooked  stick  is  not  straitened  unless  it  be  bent 
as  far  on  the  clear  contrary  side,  that  so  it  may 
settle  itself  at  the  length  in  a  middle  state  of  even- 
ness between  them  both. — Ibid. 
At  length.     At  last;  in  conclusion. 

At  length,  at  length,  I  have  thee  in  my  arms, 
Though  our  malevolent  stars  have  struggled  hard, 
And  held  us  long  asunder.     Dryden,  King  A  rthur. 

length,  v.  a.     Extend  ;   make  longer.     Ob- 
solete. 

Was  never  man  such  favour  could  of  any  ladie 

fynde, 

To  cause  them  lengtlie  or  shorte  the  day  which  they 
to  hym  assynde. 

Huloet,  in  v.  Ladies  of  Destinie. 

[He]  knows  full  well  life  doth  but  length  his  pain. 

Sackville,  Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  induction. 

Drink  was  ordained   to    length   man's   fainting 

breath.  Taylor  (tJw  Waterpoet) :  1630. 

(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
lengthen,  v.  a. 

1.  Draw  out ;  make  longer;  elongate. 

Relaxing  the  fibres,  is  making  them  flexible,  or 
easy  to  be  lengthened  without  rupture. — Arbuthnot, 
On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

Falling  dews  with  spangles  deck'd  the  glade, 
And  the  low  sun  had  lengthen'd  every  shade. 

Pope,  Pastorals,  Autumn. 

2.  Protract;  continue. 

Frame  your  mind  to  mirth  and  merriment, 
Which  bars  a  thousand  harms,  and  lengthens  life. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  induction,  sc.  2. 

It  is  in  our  power  to  secure  to  ourselves  an  inte- 
rest in  the  divine  mercies  that  are  yet  to  come,  and 
to  lengthen  the  course  of  our  preseut  prosperity. — 
Bishop  A  tterbury,  Sermons. 

3.  Protract  pronunciation. 

The  learned  languages  were  less  constrained  in 
the  quantity  of  every  syllable,  beside  helps  of  gram- 
matical figures  for  the  lengthening  or  abbreviation 
of  them.— Dryden. 
With  out. 

What  if  I  please  to  lengtlien  out  his  date 
A  day,  and  take  a  pride  to  cozen  fate  ?          Dryden. 

It  lengtltens  out  every  act  of  worship,  and  pro- 
duces more  lasting  and  permanent  impressions  in 
the  mind  than  those  which  accompany  any  tran- 
sient form  of  words. — Addison. 

lengthen,  v.  n.     Grow  longer ;  increase  in 
length. 

One  may  as  well  make  a  yard,  whose  parts  lengthen 
and  shrink,  as  a  measure  of  trade  in  materials  that 
have  not  always  a  settled  value. — LocJce. 

lengthening,  part.  adj.     Becoming  longer  ; 
increasing  in  length. 

Where'er  I  roam,  whatever  lands  I  see, 
My  heart  untravelled  fondly  turns  to  thee; 
Still  to  my  brother  turns  with  ceaseless  pain. 
And  drags  at  each  remove  a  lengthening  chain. 

Goldsmith,  The  Traveller. 

lengthening,    verbal  abs.      Continuation ; 
protraction. 

Break  off  thy  sins  by  righteousness,  and  thine 
iniquities  by  shewing  mercy  to  the  poor;  if  it  may 
be  a  lengthening  of  thy  tranquillity. — Daniel,  iv.  27. 

lengthful.  <i<Jj.  Of  great  measure  in  length. 

Tin1  ilrivi-r  whirls  his  lengthful  thong, 
The  horses  lly,  the  chariot  smokes  along. 

Pope,  Translation  oftlie  Iliad. 

lengthwise,  adv.    According  to  the  length, 
in  a  longitudinal  direction. 

In  this  state  it  is  drawn  out  lengthwise. — lire, 
Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

lenient,  adj.     [Lat.  leniens,  -tis,  pres.  part, 
of  lenio  =  soften,     mitigate  ;     hnis  =  soft, 
smooth  ;  lenitax,  ~atis  =  softness.] 
1.  Assuasive;  softening;  mitigating. 

In  this  ono  passion  man  can  strength  enjoy ; 
fits  give  vigour  just  when  they  destroy ; 
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Time,  that  on  all  things  lays  his  lenient  hand, 
Yet  tames  not  this ;  it  sticks  to  our  last  sand. 

Pope.  Moral  Essays,  i.  223. 

With  of. 

Consolatories  writ 
With   studied    argument,   and    much  persuasion 

sought, 
Lenient  of  grief  and  anxious  thought. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistea,  657. 
2.  Laxative;  emollient. 

Oils  relax  the  fibres,  are  lenient,  balsamick,  and 
abate  acrimony  in  the  blood. — Arbuthnot,  On  the 
Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

Xcnient.  s.  Emollient,  or  assuasive  appli- 
cation. 

I  dressed  it  with  lenients. — Wiseman,  Surgery. 
iienify.  v.  n.     Assuage  ;  mitigate. 

Used  for  squinancies  and  inflammations  in  the 
throat,  it  seemeth  to  have  a  mollifying  and  lenifying 
virtue. — Bacon. 

The  sorowe  which  shall  assaile  me  by  reason  of 
your  absence,  I  will  sweeten  and  lenefle  with  con- 
tentation.— Riche,  Farewell  to  the  Military  Profes- 
sion. (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

All  soft'ning  simples,  known  of  sof'reign  use, 
He  presses  put,  and  pours  their  noble  juice; 
These  first  infus'd,  to  lenify  the  pain, 
He  tugs  with  pincers,  but  he  tugs  in  vain. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  xii.  592. 

lenitive,  adj.     Assuasive ;  emollient. 

Some  plants  have  a  milk  in  them ;  the  cause  may 
be  an  inception  of  putrefaction:  for  those  milks 
have  all  an  acrimony,  though  one  would  think  they 
should  be  lenitive. — Bacon. 

There   is    aliment  lenitive  expelling  the   faeces 
without  stimulating  the  bowels ;  such  are  animal 
oils. — A  rbuthnot. 
Lenitive,  s. 

1.  Anything    medicinally    applied    to    ease 
pain. 

An  apothecary's  shop,  wherein  are  remedies, . . . 
alternatives,  corroboratives,  lenitives. — Burton,  Ana- 
tomy of  Melancholy,  p.  879. 

2.  Palliative. 

There  are  lenitives  that  friendship  will  apply  be- 
fore it  would  be  brought  to  decretory  rigours. — 
— South,  Sermons. 

lenity,  s.  Mildness  ;  mercy ;  tenderness  ; 
softness  of  temper. 

Lenity  must  gain 
The  mighty  men,  and  please  the  discontent. 

Daniel. 

Innocent  might  seem  to  have  acted  with  sagacious 
policy,  and  to  have  taken  the  wise  course  to  humi- 
liate the  King  of  France.  With  strange  mercy, 
while  he  smote  the  innocent  subjects  of  Philip,  the 
more  awful  sentence  of  excommunication  was  still 
suspended  over  the  King's  head  and  that  of  Agnes 
Meran.  . , .  He  had  even  (he  boasts  of  his  lenity} 
spared  the  uncle  of  the  King,  the  Archbishop  of 
Rheims,  who  had  dared  to  pronounce  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  marriage. — Milman,  History  of  Latin 
Christianity,  b.  ix.  ch.iv. 

Lens.  s.  [see  Lentil;  the  name  being  given 
to  the  glasses  from  their  shape,  i.e.  that  of 
a  tare.]  Glass,  partially  or  wholly  concave, 
or  convex,  on  the  sides,  for  concentrating 
the  rays  of  light,  in  certain  optical  instru- 
ments. 

A  glass  spherically  convex  on  both  sides,  is  usually 
a  lens ;  such  as  is  a  burning-glass,  or  spectacle  glass, 
or  an  object  glass  of  a  telescope. — Sir  I.  Newton,  On 
Opticks. 

According  to  the  difference  of  the  lenses,  I  used 
various  distances. — Ibid. 

lent.  s.     Loan.      Obsolete. 

Upon  the  lent  of  Mr.  Pocock's  copy,  he  declared, 
that  had  it  not  been  for  his  fear  of  oppressing  his 
amanuensis,  he  would,  upon  sight  thereof,  have 
begun  his  work  again. —  Twells,  Life  of  Dr.  E. 
Pocock. 

lent.  adj.  [Lat.  lentus.]  Slow  ;  mild. 
Hare. 

We  must  now  increase 
Our  fire  to  '  ignis  ardens,'  we  are  past 
'  Fimus  equinus,  balnci  cineris," 
And  all  those  lenter  heats.       B.  Jonson,  Alclifmist. 

lent.  *.  [A.S.  lent;  German,  lenz  =  spring.] 
Quadragesimal  fast ;  the  time  from  Ash 
Wednesday  to  Easter.  • 

Lent  is  from  springing,  because  it  falleth  in  the 
spring;  for  which  our  progenitors,  the  Germans, 
use '  glent.'  —Camden. 

lenten.  adj.  Such  as  is  used  in  Lent ; 
sparing. 

My  lord,  if  you  delight  not  in  man,  what  lenten 
entertainment  the  players  shall  receive  from  you. — 
tiliitkespear,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 
L  2 
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She  quench'd  her  fury  at  the  flood, 
And  with  a  lenten  salad  cool'd  her  blood. 
Their  commons,  though  but  coarse,  were  nothing 
scant.  Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  26. 

lenticular,  adj.  Doubly  convex ;  of  the 
form  of  a  lens. 

The  crystalline  humour  is  of  a  lenticular  figure, 
convex  on  both  sides.— Ray,  On  the  Wisdom  of  God 
manifested  in  the  Works  of  the  Creation. 

lentil,  s.  [Lat.  /entile,  from  lens.]  Legu- 
minous plant  so  called. 

The  Philistines  were  gathered  together,  where 
was  a  piece  of  ground  full  of  lentiles. — 2  Samuel, 
xxiii.  11. 

It  hath  a  papilionaceous  flower,  the  pointal  of 
which  becomes  a  short  pod,  containing  orbicular 
seeds,  for  the  most  part  convex ;  the  leaves  are  con- 
jugated, growing  to  one  mid-rib,  and  are  terminated 
by  tendrils. — Miller. 

lentisk.  s.    [Lat.  lentiscus ;  Fr.  lentisgue.] 

Lentisck  is  a  beautiful  evergreen,  the  mastich  or 
gum  of  which  is  of  use  for  the  teeth  or  gums.— Mor- 
timer, Husbandry. 

Used  adjectivally. 

Lentisck  wood  is  of  a  pale  brown,  almost  whitish, 
resinous,  fragrant,  and  acrid  :  it  is  the  tree  which 
produces   mastich,  esteemed   astringent   and  bal- 
samick.— Sir  J.  Hill,  Materia  Medico. 
lentiscus.  s.     Same  as  Lentisck. 

The  weepings  of  the  lentiscus  and  cypress.— Bishop 
Berkeley,  Siris,  §  28. 

lentner.  s.     [  ?  ]     Kind  of  hawk. 

I  should  enlarge  my  discourse  to  the  observation 
of  the  haggard,  and  the  two  sorts  of  lentners. — 
/.  Walton,  Complete  Angler. 

lento.  [Italian.]    In  Music.     Slow  ;  slowly. 
lentor.    s.     [Lat.  from  lentus  =  slow,  sticky, 
viscid.] 

1.  Tenacity;  viscosity. 

Some  bodies  have  a  kind  of  lentor,  and  more  de- 
pectible  nature  than  others. — Bacon. 

The  earliest  opinion  on  the  nature  of  fever  was 
that  of  Hippocrates,  who  imagined  it  to  be  a  fer- 
mentation of  the  blood  of  a  salutary  tendency, 
whereby  some  noxious  or  peccant  matter  was  thrown 
off. . . .  Boerhaave  assumed,  as  the  essence  or  proxi- 
mate cause  of  fever,  a  lentor,  or  viscid  state  of  the 
blood,  which  the  heart  propels  with  difficulty. 
Hence  arises  the  necessity  of  an  accelerated  circula- 
tion to  remove  the  obstacle. —  Gregory,  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Medicine,  pt.  i.  ch.i. 

2.  Slowness  ;  delay  ;  sluggish  coldness. 

The  lentor  of  eruptions,  not  inflammatory,  points 
to  an  acid  cause. — Arbuthnot,  On  tfie  Nature  and 
Choice  of  Aliments. 

lentous,    adj.       [Lat.    lentus.]      Viscous  ; 

tenacious ;  capable  to  be  drawn  out.  Rare. 

In  this  spawn  of  a  lentous  and  transparent  body, 

are  to  be  discerned  many  specks  which   become 

black,  a  substance  more  compacted  and  terrestrious 

than  the  other ;  for  it  riseth  not  in  distillation. — 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

leo.  s.  [Lat.  =  lion.]  Fifth  sign  of  the 
zodiac. 

By  Leo,  and  the  Virgin,  and  the  Scales. 

Milton,  Paradise  Loot,  \.  676. 

leonine,  adj.  [Lat.  leoninus.~\  Belonging 
to  a  lion  ;  having  the  nature  of  a  lion. 

That  which  in  their  physiognomy  is  leonine  ;  for, 

we  read,   some   men   had   lionly   looks.  —  Bishop 

Gauden,  Life  of  Bishop  Brownrigg,  p.  236. 

leonine,     adj.      [from   proper    name ;    see 

last  extract.]  Low  Latin  Prosody.  A  term 

applied  to   certain   Latin   hexameters,  in 

which  the  last  syllable  of  the  second,  and 

the  first  of  the  third  feet  form  a  double 

rhyme  with  the  two  syllables  of  the  final 

spondees. 

'  Mittitur  in  disco  mihi  piscis  ab  Archiepisco- 

Po,  non  ponatur  quia  pot  us  non  mihi  datur.' 
The  more  modern  Leonine  can  be  used 
as  a  substantive. 

'  Et  tota  ex  ista  respirat  Arabia  cista,' 
is  a  translation,  by  Parnell,  of  Pope's 
'  And  all  Arabia  breathes  from  yonder  box.' 

(Eape  of  the  Lock.) 

A  few  of  the  numerous  so-called  English 
hexameters  are  Leonine : 

'Low-throned  Vesper  is  stayed,  between  the 

p<  aksbut  th&Aaiad.'  (Tennyson.) 

If  he  aelighteth  in  odd-contrived  fancies,  he  may 

please  himself  with  antistroph.es,  rebusses,  leonine 

verses,  &c.  to  be  found  in  Sieurdes  Accords. — Sir  T. 

Browne,  Miscellanies,  p.  127. 

Leonine  verses   are   properly   the  Roman    hex- 
ameters or  pentameters  rhymed. — T.  Warton,  His- 
tory of  English  Poetry,  i.  2. 
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Leoninus,  or  Leonius,  from  whom  the  title  is  most 
probably  derived,  is  supposed  to  have  been  first  a 
canon  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict  at  Paris,  after- 
wards a  monk  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Victor  at 
Marseilles  in  the  twelfth  century.  ...  Sir  A.  Croke 
has  given  examples  from  more  than  fifty  Leonine 
poets  from  the  third  to  the  fifteenth  centuries.— 
Encyclopaedia,  Metropolitana. 
leopard,  s.  [Lat.  leo  =  lion  +pardus  -  pard.] 
Carnivorous  animal  so  called ;   Felis  leo- 
pardus.     Sounded  in  the  first  extract  as  a 
trisyllable;  now  a  dissyllable. 

Sheep  run  not  half  so  timorous  from  the  wolf, 
Or  horse  or  oxen  from  the  leopard, 
As  you  fly  from  your  oft-subdued  slaves. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  i.  5. 
Before  the  king  tame  leopards  led  the  way, 
And  troops  of  lions  innocently  play. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  97. 

A  leopard  is  every  way,  in  shape  and  actions,  like 

a  cat :  his  head,  teeth,  tongue,  feet,  claws,  tail,  all 

like  a  cat's :   he  boxes  with  his  fore-feet,  as  a  cat 

doth  her  kittens ;  leaps  at  the  prey,  as  a  cat  at  a 

mouse ;  and  will  also  spit  much  after  the  same 

manner :  so  that  they  seem  to  differ,  just  as  a  kite 

doth  from  an  eagle. — Grew,  Museum. 

Leopard's-bane.  *.     Native  plant  so  called, 

of  the  genus  Doronicum. 

In  the  English  Flora  we  have  two  spe- 
cies, the  D.  plantagineum  and  the  D.  Par- 
dalianches,  the  latter  a  doubtful  native.  It 
is  Pardialianches,  originally  a  generic  but 
now  a  specific  term,  which  Leopard" s-bane 
appropriately  translates  ;  TrduSoi;  =  pard, 
fjy^oj  =  throttle,  strangle.  The  exact  plant, 
however,  intended  by  the  ancients  is  un- 
certain. Ben  Jonson  has  the  Scotch,  or 
Provincial,  form,  Libbard's-bane  ;  libbard 
= leopard. 

Nightshade,  moon  wort,  libbard' s-bane. — B.  Jonson, 
Masques. 

Leper,  s.  [see  Lepra.]   One  infected  with  a 
leprosy. 

The  leper  in  whom  the  plague  is,  his  clothes  shall 
be  rent. — Leviticus,  xiii.  45. 
I  am  no  loathsome  leper  ;  look  on  me. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iii.  2. 
Proclamation  was  issued  to  guard  the  ports  of 
England  against  the  threatened  interdict.  Any  one 
who  should  be  apprehended  as  the  bearer  of  such 
an  instrument,  if  a  regular,  was  to  lose  his  feet ;  if 
a  clerk,  his  eyes,  and  suffer  more  shameful  muti- 
lation ;  a  layman  was  to  be  hanged ;  a  leper  to  be 
burned. — Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity, 
b.  viii.  ch.  viii. 

Leperous,  or  leprous,   adj.     Afflicted  with 
leprosy. 

Upon  my  secure  hour  thy  uncle  stole, 
With  juice  of  cursed  hebenon  in  a  vial, 
And  in  the  porches  of  mine  ears  did  pour 
The  leperous  distilment.      Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  5. 
lepid.  adj.  [Lat. lepidus.~\   Pleasant;  merry; 
lively  ;  quick.    Rare,  rhetorical. 

Some  elegant  figures  and  tropes  of  rhetorick  do 
lie  very  near  upon  the  confines  of  jocularity,  and 
are  not  easily  discerned  from  those  sallies  of  wit, 
wherein  the  lepid  way  doth  consist.  —  Barrow, 
Works,  i.  14. 

As  for  the  joyous  and  lepid  consul,  he  gives  him- 
self no  trouble  upon  any  subject. — Sydney  Smith, 
Peter  Plymley's  Letters,  letter  vii. 
Lepidoptera.    S.      [Gr.  AfTrif,   -iSog  =  scale  + 
vrtpbv  =  wing  ;  plural  of  \tTnS67TTfpor.~]    In 
Entomology.    Class  of  insects  represented 
by  the  moths  and  butterflies  ;  their  wings 
being  covered  with  small  scales,  i.e.  the 
so-called  dust  or  gossamer.     See  Moth. 
Lepidopterous.  adj.    Belonging  to  the  class 
Lepidoptera:  scale- winged  ;  gossamer- 
winged. 

(For  example  see  Lime  (tree).) 
Lepidosiren.  s.  [see  Siren.]  Animal  so- 
called  of  equivocal  position  in  the  way  of 
classification,  i.e.  being  held  by  some  to 
belong  to  the  class  of  (Batrachian)  Reptiles, 
by  others  to  that  of  Fishes,  but  determined 
by  Owen  to  be  Reptilian  ;  mud-fish,  inha- 
biting lakes  in  Africa  which  are  liable  to 
be  dried- up  during  the  summer. 

In  the  embryos  of  existing  osseous  fishes  these 
vertical  fins  are  developed  from  a  single  continuous 
fold  of  integument,  which  is  extended  round  the 
tail  from  the  dorsal  to  the  ventral  surface  ;  a  condi- 
tion which  we  shall  see  in  the  tadpoles  of  Batrachia, 
and  which  is  persistent  in  the  eel  and  lepidosiren. 
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The  growth  of  this  fold  is  progressive  at  certain 
parts  and  checked  at  others;  and  where  develop- 
ment is  active  the  supporting  dermal  rays  make 
their  appearance,  and  the  transformation  into  dor- 
sal, anal,  and  caudal  fins  is  thus  effected. — Owen, 
Lectures  on  Comparative  Anatomy,  lect.  vi. 

The  Lepidosiren,  about  which  there  have  been 
disputes  whether  it  is  a  fish  or  an  amphibian,  is  in- 
ferior in  the  organization  of  its  skeleton  to  the  great 
majority  of  both  fishes  and  amphibia.  —  Herbert 
Spencer,  Principles  of  Biology,  part.  iii.  ch.  iv. 
§126. 

Lepidosteus.   *.     [Gr.  oarfov  =  bone.]     Fish 
of  the  genus  so  called  ;  its  scales  having 
the   appearance  of  porcelain   or  enamel, 
and,  as  such,  rare  among  existing,  though 
common  among  extinct,  fishes  ;  bony  pike. 
Such  an  enamelled  armour  as  is  worn  by  the  Le- 
pidosteus, is  inexplicable  as  a  direct  result  of  any 
functionally-worked  change.    For  purposes  of  de- 
fence, such  an  armour  is  as  needful,  or  more  need- 
ful, for  hosts  of  other  fishes;  and  did  it  result  from 
any  direct  reaction  of  the  organism  against  any 
offensive  actions  it  was  subject  to,  there  seems  no 
reason  why  other  fishes  should  not  have  developed 
similar   protective   coverings.  —  Herbert   Spencer, 
Principles  of  Biology,  pt.  iii.  ch.  xi.  §  162. 
(See  also  Mudfish). 

Lepra.  s.  [Lat.]  In  Medicine.  A  squa- 
mous  or  scaly  cutaneous,  or  skin,  disease 
so  called;  named  after,  though  by  no  means 
identical  with,  the  leprosy  of  the  ancients. 
The  nearest  approach  to  this  (the  Lepra 
Arabum)  is  the  Elephantiasis  of  Norway, 
or  Lepra  Graecorum ;  akin  to,  or  identical 
with,  which  was  the  leprosy  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  present  word  has  a  merely 
conventional  import. 

{Lepra'}  in  its  simple  form  —  is  recognised  by 
its  circular  patches,  about  the  size  of  a  half-crown 
piece,  covered  with  small  shining  scales,  encircled 
by  a  dry,  red,  and  slightly  elevated,  but  well-defined, 
border.  It  occurs  at  all  periods  of  life,  and  under 
every  variety  of  external  circumstances. . . .  The  pa- 
thology and  treatment  of  lepra  have  long  been  the 
opprobria  of  physic. .  . .  The  system  of  treatment  in 
leprais  quite  empirical.— Gregory,  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine,  pt.  v.  ch.  vi. 

Leprosity.  s.  Condition  of  a  leper ,-  ten- 
dency to  leprosy ;  leprous  state. 

If  the  crudities,  impurities,  and  leprosities  of 
metals  were  cured,  they  would  become  gold. — Bacon, 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

leprosy,  s.     Disease  so  called.    See  Lepra. 
It  is  a  plague  of  leprosy. — Leviticus,  xiii.  3. 

Itches,  blains, 

Sow  all  the  Athenian  bosoms,  and  their  crop 
Be  general  leprosy. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  1. 
Authors,  upon  the  first  entrance  of  the  pox,  looked 
upon  it  as  so  highly  infectious,  that  they  ran  away 
from  it  as  much  as  the  Jews  did  from  the  leprosy. — 
Wiseman,  Surgery. 
leprous,  adj.     Infected  with  a  leprosy. 

He  put  his  hand  into  his  bosom ;  and  when  he 
took  it  out,  behold,  his  hand  was  leprous  as  snow. — 
Exodus,  iv.  6. 

The  silly  amorous  sucks  his  death, 
By  drawing  in  a  leprous  harlot's  breath.         Donne. 

Leprousiy.  adv.  In  a  leprous  manner;  as 
a  leprosy  or  leper. 

Do  but  imagine 

Now  the  disease  has  left  you,  how  leprously 
That  office  would  have  cling'd  unto  your  forehead. 
Tourneur,  Revenger's  Tragedy. 

Lere.  s.     Lore.     Obsolete. 

The  kid,  pitying  his  heaviness, 
Asked  the  cause  of  his  great  distress ; 
And  also  who,  and  whence,  that  he  were. 
Tho'  he,  that  had  well  ycon'd  his  lere, 
Thus  medled  his  talk  with  many  a  teare. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar. 
He  was  invulnerable  made  by  magick  leare. 

Id.,  Faerie  Queen,  vi.  4,  4. 
Lere.  v.  a.     Obsolete. 

1.  Learn. 

He  of  Tityrus  his  songs  did  lere. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar. 

2.  Teach. 

1  then  did  tear 
A  lore  repugnant  to  thy  parents'  faith. 

Fairfax,  Translation  of  Tasso. 
Lese.  v.  a.     Lose.     Obsolete. 
A  bag  for  my  bread, 

And  another  for  my  cheese  ; 
A  little  dog  to  follow  me, 
To  gather  what  I  lese. 

Newest  Academy  of  Compliments. 

(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
lesion,    s.    [Lat.  lesio,   -onis,  from   Icesus, 
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pass.  part,  of  losdo  =  hurt.]     In  Medicine. 
Injury. 

When  speaking  of  the  lesions  of  intelligence  that 
precede,  or  accompany,  diseases  of  the  brain  of  an 
apoplectic  type,  Andral  remarks,  when  recapitu- 
lating the  morbid  psychical  phenomena  observable 
in  cerebral  affections: — 'Many  patients  preserve 
all  the  clearness  and  strength  of  their  intelligence 
up  to  the  moment  of  the  apoplectic  attack.' — Forbes 
Winslow,  Obscure  Diseases  of  the  Mind  and  Brain; 
note,  p.  255 :  183. 

The  seizure  or  excess  of  action,  however,  he  be- 
lieves may  be  brought  on  by  lesions  of  the  adjacent 
nervous,  or  other  tissues. — Dr.  Sankey,  Lectures  on 
Mental  Diseases,  lect.  vii. 

Less.  adj.  [see  Little.]  Not  so  much  as  ; 
not  equal  to,  something  else :  (opposed  to 
greater  or  to  so  great). 

Mary,  the  mother  of  James  the  less.— Mark,  xv.  40. 

He  that  thinks  he  has  a  positive  idea  of  infinite 
space  will  find,  that  he  can  no  more  have  a  positive 
idea  of  the  greatest  than  he  has  of  the  least  space ; 
for  in  this  latter  we  are  capable  only  of  a  compa- 
rative idea  of  smallness,  which  will  alvyays  be  less 
than  any  one  whereof  we  have  the  positive  idea. — 
— Locke. 

All  the  ideas  that  are  considered  as  having  parts, 
and  are  capable  of  increase  by  the  addition  of  any 
equal  or  less  parts,  afford  us,  by  their  repetition,  the 
idea  of  infinity. — Id. 

"Pis  less  to  conquer,  than  to  make  wars  cease, 
And,  without  fighting,  awe  the  world  to  peace. 

Lord  Halifax. 

less.  s.  Not  so  much :  (opposed  to  more, 
or  to  as  much). 

They  gathered  some  more,  some  less.  —  Exodus, 
xvi.  17. 

Thy  servant  knew  nothing  of  this,  less  or  more.— 
1  Samuel,  xxii.  15. 

Yet  could  he  not  his  closing  eyes  withdraw, 
Though  less  and  less  of  Emily  he  saw. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  840, 

less.  adv.  In  a  smaller  degree  j  in  a  lower 
degree. 

This  opinion  presents  a  less  merry,  but  not  less 
dangerous,  temptation  to  those  in  adversity. — Dr.H. 
More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

The  less  space  there  is  betwixt  us  and  the  object, 
and  the  more  pure  the  air  is,  by  so  much  the  more 
the  species  are  preserved  and  distinguished ;  and  on 
the  contrary,  the  more  space  of  air  there  is,  and  the 
less  it  is  pure,  so  much  the  more  the  object  is  con- 
fused and  embroiled. — Dryden. 

Their  learning  lay  chiefly  in  flourish ;  they  were 
not  much  wiser  than  the  less  pretending  multitude. 
— Collier,  Essay  on  Pride. 

The  less  they  themselves  want  from  others,  they 
will  be  less  careful  to  supply  the  necessities  of  the 
indigent. — Bishop  Smalridge. 

Happy,  and  happy  still,  she  might  have  proved, 
Were  she  less  beautiful,  or  less  beloved. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  First  Book  of  the 

Thebaid  of  Statins. 
less.  conj.     Unless. 

To  tell  you  true,  'tis  too  good  for  you, 
Less  you  had  grace  to  follow  it. 

B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair. 
You  should  not  ask,  less  you  knew  how  to  give. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Laws  of  Candy. 
And  the  mute  silence  hist  along, 
Less  Philomel  will  deign  a  song, 
In  her  sweetest,  saddest  plight, 
Smoothing  the  rugged  brow  of  night. 

Milton,  II  Penseroso,  55. 

lessee,  s.  Person  to  whom  a  lease  is  given. 
The  dualism  involved  in  such  pairs  of  words  as 
grantor,  grantee, . .  .  lessor,  lessee,  and  others,  is  con- 
venient.— Dr.  R.  G.  Latham,  Handbook  of  the  Eng- 
lish Language. 

Lessen,  v.  a. 

1.  Make  less, 

a.  In  bulk. 

Up  to  yon  hill ; 

Your  legs  are  young :   I'll  tread  these  flats.    Con- 
sider 

When  you  above  perceive  me  like  a  crow, 
That  it  is  place  that  lessens,  and  sets  off. 

Shakespeare,  Cymbeline,  iii.  3. 

b.  In  degree. 

Kings  may  give 
To  beggars,  and  not  lessen  their  own  greatness. 

Sir  J.  Denltam,  The  Sophy,  iv.  1 . 

Though  charity  alone  will  not  make  one  happy  in 
the  other  world,  yet  it  shall  lessen  his  punishment. 
— Calamy,  Sermons. 

Collect  into  one  sum  as  great  a  number  as  you 
please,  this  multitude,  how  great  soever,  lessens  not 
one  jot  the  power  of  adding  to  it,  or  brings  him  any 
nearer  the  end  of  the  inexhaustible  stock  of  number. 
— Locke. 

Nor  are  the  pleasures  which  the  brutal  part  of  the 
creation  enjoy  subject  to  be  lessened  by  the  uneasi- 
ness which  arises  from  fancy. — Bishop  Atterfatry, 
Sermons. 

2.  Degrade  ;  deprive  of  power  or  dignity. 
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Who  socks 

To  lessen  thee,  against  his  purpose  serves 
To  manifest  the  more  thy  might. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  yii.  613. 
St.  Paul  chose  to  magnify  his  office,  when  ill  men 
conspired  to  lessen  it.— Bishop  Atterbury,  Sermons. 
Lessen,  v.  n.     Grow  less. 

All  government  may  be  esteemed  to  grow  strong 
or  weak,  as  the  general  opinion  in  those  that  govern 
is  seen  to  lessen  or  increase.— Sir  W.  Temple. 

The  objection  lessens  much,  and  comes  to  no  more 
than  this,  there  was  one  witness  of  no  good  reputa- 
tion.— Bishop  Atterbury. 

Lessening,  verbal  abs.     Act  of  that  which 
lessens. 

This  thirst  after  fame  betrays  him  into  such  in- 
decencies as  are  a  lessening  to  his  reputation,  and  is 
looked  upon  as  a  weakness  in  the  greatest  characters. 
— Addison,  Spectator. 

Lesser,  adj.     Less.     See  Little;  also  ex- 
tracts from  Hurd  and  Johnson. 

What  great  despite  doth  fortune  to  thee  bear, 
Thus  lowly  to  abase  thy  beauty  bright, 
That  it  should  not  deface  all  other  lesser  light  ? 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

It  is  the  lesser  blot,  modesty  finds, 
Women  to  change  their  shapes  than  men  their 
minds. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  v.  4. 

The  mountains,  and  higher  parts  of  the  earth, 
grow  lesser  and  lesser  from  age  to  age  :  sometimes 
the  roots  of  them  are  weakened  by  subterraneous 
fires,  and  sometimes  tumbled  by  earthquakes  into 
caverns  that  are  under  them.  —  Dr.  T.  Burnet, 
Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Cain,  after  the  murder  of  his  brother,  cries  out, 
Every  man  that  findeth  me  shall  slay  me.  By  the 
same  reason  may  a  man,  in  the  state  of  nature, 
punish  the  lesser  breaches  of  that  law. — Locke. 

The  larger  here,  and  there  the  lesser  lambs, 
The  new-fall'n  young  herd  bleating  for  their  dams. 

Pope. 

Little  has  two  comparatives,  less  and  lesser.  Use 
leaves  us  at  liberty  to  employ  either.  The  sound 
will  direct  us  when  to  prefer  the  one  to  the  other. 
As  Addison's  'Attend  to  what  a  lesser  Muse  indites,' 
is  clearly  better  than  a  less  Muse.  But,  in  general, 
it  may  be  a  good  rule  to  join  less  with  a  singular 
noun,  and  lesser  with  a  plural ;  as,  when  we  say,  a 
less  difficulty,  and  lesser  difficulties.  The  reason  is, 
that  few  singular  nouns  terminate  in  s,  and  most 
plural  nouns  do.  Worser,  the  second  comparative 
of  bad,  has  not  the  same  authority  to  plead  as  lesser, 
and  is  not,  I  think,  of  equal  use.  Our  grammarians 
do  not  enough  attend  to  the  influence  which  the  ear 
has  in  modelling  a  language. — Bishop  Hurd. 

Lesser  [is]  a  barbarous  corruption  of  less,  formed 
by  the  vulgar  from  the  habit  of  terminating  compa- 
ratives in  er ;  afterwards  adopted  by  poets,  and  then 
by  writers  of  prose,  till  it  has  all  the  authority  which 
a  mode  originally  erroneous  can  derive  from  cus- 
tom —Johnson. 

Woman  is  the  lesser  man,  and  all  thy  passions 

matched  with  mine 

Are  as  moonlight  unto  sunlight,  and  as  water  unto 
wine.  Tennyson,  Locksley  Hall. 

Used  adverbially. 

Some  say  he's  mad ;  others  that  lesser  hate  him, 
Do  call  it  valiant  fury.      Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  2. 

Lesson,  s.     [Fr.  lecon ;  Lat.  lectio.] 

1.  Anything  read  or  repeated  to  a  teacher,  in 
order  to  improvement. 

I  but  repeat  that  lesson 
Which  I  have  learned  from  thee. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  The  Sophy,  iv.  1. 

2.  Precept ;  notion  inculcated. 

This  day's  ensample  hath  this  lesson  dear 
Deep  written  in  my  heart  with  iron  pen, 
That  bliss  may  not  abide  in  state  of  mortal  men. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Be  not  jealous  over  the  wife  of  thy  bosom,  and 
teach  her  not  an  evil  lesson  against  thyself. — Eccle- 
siasticus,  ix.  1. 

3.  Portion  of  Scripture  read  in  divine  service. 

Notwithstanding  so  eminent  properties,  whereof 
lessons  are  happily  destitute ;  yet  lessons  being  free 
from  some  inconveniences  whereunto  sermons  are 
most  subject,  they  may,  in  this  respect,  no  less  take, 
than  in  other  they  must  give  the  hand  which 
betokeneth  pre-eminence.  —  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

4.  Tune  arranged  for  an  instrument. 

Those  good  laws  were  like  good  lessons  set  for  a 
flute  out  of  tune  ;  of  which  lessons  little  use  can  be 
made,  till  the  flute  be  made  lit  to  be  played  on.— 
Sir  J.  Davies,  Discourse  on  the  Statu  of  Ireland. 

5.  Rating  lecture. 

She  would  give  her  a  lesson  for  walking  so  late, 
that  should  niake  her  keep  within  doors  for  one 
fortnight. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Lesson,  v.  a.     Teach  ;  instruct. 

Even  in  kind  love,  I  do  conjure  thee, 
To  lesson  me. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  7. 
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Well  hast  thou  lesson'd  us,  this  shall  we  do. 

Id.,  Titus  Andronicus,  v.  2. 

Gently  his  fair  flocks  lessoned  he  along. 
Through  the  firm  pasture  freely  at  his  leisure. 

Dray  ton.  Moses.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

How  irreconciliation  with  our  brethren  voids  all 
our  addresses  to  God,  we  need  be  lessoned  no  farther 
than  from  our  Saviour's  owne  mouth.— Bishop  Pri- 
deaux,  Euchologia,  p.  71. 

Children  should  be  seasoned  betimes,  and  lessoned 
into  a  contempt  and  detestation  of  this  vice.— Sir 
R.  U 'Estrange,  Fables. 

lessor,  s.  One  who  lets  anything  to  farm, 
or  otherwise,  by  lease:  (correlative  to 
Lessee). 

Lords  of  the  world  have  but  for  life  their  lease, 
And  that  too,  if  the  lessor  please,  must  cease. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Of  Prudence. 

"If  he  demises  the  glebe  to  a  layman,  the  tenant 
must  pay  the  small  tithes  to  the  vicar,  and  the  great 
tithes  to  the  lessor.— Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Ca- 
nonici. 

lest.  core/,     [see  Little.] 

1.  This  particle  may  be  resolved  into  that 
not,  meaning  prevention   or  care   lest   a 
thing  should  happen. 

Forty  stripes  he  may  give  him,  and  not  exceed, 
lest  if  he  should  exceed,  then  thy  brother  should 
seem  vile.— Deuteronomy,  xxv.  3. 

Lest  they  faint 

At  the  sad  sentence  rigorously  urged, 
All  terrour  hide.          Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  108. 

My  labour  will  sustain  me,  and  lest  cold 
Or  heat  should  injure  us,  his  timely  care 
Hath  unbf'sought  provided.  Ibid.  x.  1056. 

King  Luitprand  brought  hither  the  corpse,  lest  it 
might  be  abused  by  the  barbarous  nations. — Addi- 
6on,  Travels  in  Italy. 

2.  It  sometimes  mean  only  that,  with  a  kind 
of  emphasis. 

One  doubt 

Pursues  me  still,  lest  all  I  cannot  die, 
Lest  that  pure  breath  of  life,  the  spirit  of  man, 
Which  God  inspir'd,  cannot  together  perish 
With  this  corporeal  clod. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  782. 

Iiestercock.  s.     [  ?  ]     See  extract. 

They  have  a  device  of  two  sticks  fitted  with  corks, 
and  crossed  flatlong,  out  of  whose  midst  there  riseth 
a  thread,  and  at  the  same  hangeth  a  sail ;  to  this 
engine,  termed  a  lestercock,  they  tie  one  end  of  their 
boulter,  so  as  the  wind  coming  from  the  shore  filleth 
the  sail,  and  the  sail  carrieth  the  boulter  into  the 
sea,  which,  after  the  respite  of  some  hours,  is  drawn 
in  again  by  a  cord  fastened  at  the  nearer  end.— 
Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

let.  v.  a.     [A.S.  lcetan.~\ 

1.  Allow;  suffer;  permit. 

Where  there  is  a  certainty  and  an  uncertainty,  let 
the  uncertainty  go,  and  hold  to  that  which  is  cer- 
tain.— Bishop  Sanderson. 

Remember  me ;  speak,  Raymond,  will  you  let  him  ? 
Shall  he  remember  Leonora  ? 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar. 

We  must  not  let  go  manifest  truths,  because  we 
cannot  answer  all  questions  about  them. — Collier. 

One  who  fixes  his  thoughts  intently  on  one  thing, 
so  as  to  take  but  little  notice  of  the  succession  of 
ideas  in  his  mind,  lets  slip  out  of  his  account  a  good 
part  of  that  duration.— Locke. 

A  solution  of  mercury  in  aqua  fortis  being  poured 
upon  iron,  copper,  tin,  or  lead,  dissolves  the  metal, 
and  lets  go  the  mercury. — Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Op- 
ticks. 

2.  To  leave :  (in  this  sense  it  is  commonly 
followed  by  alone,  but  formerly  also  was 
unaccompanied). 

Yet  nether  spinnes  nor  cards,  ne  cares  nor  frets, 
But  to  her  mother  Nature  all  her  care  she  letts. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Qiieen,  ii.  6, 17. 
They  did  me  too  much  injury, 
That  ever  said  I  hearken'd  for  your  death. 
If  it  were  so,  I  might  have  let  alone 
The  insulting  hand  of  Douglas  over  you. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  v.  4. 

The  publick  outrages!  of  a  destroying  tyranny  are 
but  childish  appetites,  let  alone  till  they  are  grown 
ungovernable.— tfir  It.  L' Estrange,  Fables. 

Let  me  alone  to  accuse  him  afterwards. — Dryden, 
Spanish  Friar. 

This  is  of  no  use,  and  had  been  better  let  alone : 
he  is  fain  to  resolve  all  into  present  possession. — 
Locke. 

Nestor,  do  not  let  us  alone  till  you  have  shortened 
our  necks,  and  reduced  them  to  their  ancient 
standard. — Addison. 

This  notion  might  be  let  alone  and  despised,  as 
a  piece  of  harmless  unintelligible  enthusiasm.  — 
Rogers,  Sermons. 

3.  Put  to  bire  ;  grant  to  a  tenant. 

Solomon  had  a  vineyard  at  Baal  Hamon ;  he  let 
the  vineyard  unto  keepers.— Solomon's  Si>ng,\m.  11. 

Nothing  deadens  so  much  the  composition  of  a 
picture  as  figures  which  appertain  not  to  the  sub- 
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ject :  we  may  call  them  figures  to  be  let.— Dryden. 
Translation  of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

She  let  her  second  floor  to  a  very  genteel  man. — 
Tatler. 

A  law  was  enacted,  prohibiting  all  bishops,  and 
other  ecclesiastical  corporations,  from  letting  their 
lands  for  above  the  term,  of  twenty  years. — Sw(f't. 

4.  Suffer  anything    to   take  a  course  which 
requires   no  impulsive  violence :   (with  a 
particle). 

Let  down  thy  pitcher,  that  I  may  drink.— Genesis, 
xxiv.  14. 

She  let  them  down  by  a  cord  through  the  window . 
• — Joshua,  ii.  15. 

The  beginning  of  strife  is  as  when  one  letteth  out 
water. — Proverbs,  xvii.  14. 

Launch  out  into  the  deep,  and  let  down  your  nets 
for  a  draught.— Luke,  vi.  4. 

As  terebration  doth  meliorate  fruit,  so  doth  prick- 
ing vines  or  trees  after  they  be  of  some  growth,  and 
thereby  letting  forth  gum  or  tears. — Bacon,  Na- 
tural and  Experimental  History. 

Quoth  she,  I  grieve  to  see  your  leg 
Stuck  in  a  hole  here  like  a  peg: 
And  if  I  knew  which  way  to  do't, 
Your  honour  safe,  I'd  let  you  out. 

Butter,  Hudibras,  ii.  I,  773. 

The  letting  out  our  love  to  mutable  objects  doth 
but  enlarge  our  hearts,  and  make  them  the  wider 
marks  for  fortune  to  be  wounded.-- -Boyle. 

My  heart  sinks  in  me  while  I  hear  him  speak, 
And  every  slacken'd  fibre  drops  its  hold ; 
Like  nature  letting  down  the  springs  of  life. 

Dryden. 

From  this  point  of  the  story,  the  poet  is  let  down 
to  his  traditional  poverty. — Pope,  Essay  on  Homer. 

You  must  let  it  down,  that  is,  make  it  softer  by 
tempering  it. — Moxon,  Mechanical  Exercises. 

5.  Permit  to  take  any  state  or  course. 

Finding  an  ease  in  not  understanding,  he  let  loose 
his  thoughts  wholly  to  pleasure.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Let  reason  teach  impossibility  in  any  thing,  and 
the  will  of  man  doth  let  it  go. — Hooker,  Ecclesi- 
astical Polity. 

He  was  let  loose  among  the  woods  as  soon  as  he 
was  able  to  ride  on  horseback,  or  carry  a  gun. — 
Addison,  Spectator. 

The  following  examples,  which  stand  as 
in  the  previous  editions,  are  points  of  con- 
struction rather  than  details  concerning 
the  signification  of  the  verb  itself:  the 
main  principle  involved  in  the  construc- 
tion being  the  import  of  the  person,  and, 
in  a  less  degree,  that  of  the  number. 

With  the  first  person  singular,  the  verb 
let  signifies  resolution  only  when  the 
speaker  speaks  to  himself. 

When  A,  however,  says  to  B  '  let  me  go,' 
the  construction  is  that  of  an  ordinary  im- 
perative ;  the  sense,  however,  is  optative  or 
precative  rather  than  imperative,  with  the 
notion  of  a  command. 

Before  the  third  person  it  is  more  truly 
imperative  :  '  let  him  or  them  go,'  convey- 
ing a  command.  The  Permissive  sense  is 
really  imperative ;  though  where  the  per- 
sons addressed  are  indeterminate  the  im- 
perative element  is  at  a  minimum.  A 
precept  is  merely  a  command  in  the  form 
of  an  instruction. 

Preceded  by  the  third  person,  whether 
singular  or  plural,  neither  the  imperative 
however,  nor  any  of  the  powers  akin  to  it 
are  possible.  A  direct  command  can  only 
be  given  to  the  person  addressed,  i.e.  in 
the  second  person.  This  we  see  in  our 
rendering  of  the  so-called  Latin  impera- 
tives like  eant;  which  =  either  '•let  them 
go,'  or  '  they  may  go.'  The  Greek  rvTrre- 
rwo-ai/  is  still  less  capable  of  translation. 
Though  imperative  in  form,  it  is  either  in- 
dicative as  a  mood=l- they  may  be  (i.e.  are 
allowed  to  be)  beaten,'  or  of  the  second 
person  if  truly  imperative.  The  indeter- 
minate character  of  the  persons  to  whom 
the  command  is,  however,  given  explains 
the  existence  of  the  word. 

Before  the  first  person  plural  it  is  truly 
hortative ;  this  is  because  we  denotes  not 
merely  /  (the  speaker)  but  certain  others 
who  are  spoken  to  with  him. 
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These  notices  show  that,  though  let  is 
often  called  an  auxiliar  verb,  and  a  sign  of 
the  imperative  mood,  its  construction  is 
that  of  the  ordinary  verb  permit,  or  allow  ; 
the  nature  of  the  command  to  do  so  being 
modified  by  the  person  addressed  (who  is 
always,  except  when  the  speaker  speaks  to 
himself  in  the  second  person),  and  the  ob- 
jects spoken  of. 

a.  Sign  of  the  optative  mood  used  before  the 
first,  and  imperative  before  the  second  per- 
son ;  before  the  first  person   singular  it 
signifies  resolution,  fixed  purpose,  or  ardent 
wish. 

And  Samson  said,  Let  me  die  with  the  Philistines. 
— Judges,  xvi.  30. 

b.  Before  the  first  person  plural,  let  implies 
exhortation. 

Rise  up,  let  us  go ;  lo,  he  that  betrayeth  me  is  at 
hand. — Mark,  xiv.  42. 
Let  us  seek  out  some  desolate  shade. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

c.  Before  the  third  person,  singular  or  plural, 
let  implies  permission. 

Let  Euclid  rest,  and  Archimedes  pause. 

Milton,  Sonnets,  xxi.  7. 

d.  Or  precept. 

Let  the  soldiers  seize  him  for  one  of  the  assassi- 
nates.— Dry  den. 

c.  Sometimes  it  implies  concession. 

Let  India  boast  her  plants,  nor  envy  we 
The  weeping  amber,  or  the  balmy  tree ; 
While  by  our  oaks  the  precious  loads  are  borne, 
And  realms  commanded  which  those  trees  adorn. 

Pope,  Windsor  Forest. 

f.  Before  a  thing  in  the  passive  voice,  let 
implies  command. 

Let  not  the  objects  which  ought  to  be  contiguous 
be  separated,  and  let  those  which  ought  to  be  sepa- 
rated be  apparently  so  to  us ;  but  let  this  be  done 
by  a  small  and  pleasing  difference. — Dry  den,  Trans- 
lation of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

Let  has  an  infinitive  mood  after  it  without 
the  particle  to,  like  can,  will,  and  others. 

The  seventh  year  thou  shalt  let  it  rest,  and  lie 
still. — Exodus,  xxiii.  11. 

But  one  submissive  word  which  you  let  fall. 
Will  make  him  in  good  humour  with  us  all. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  the  First  Book 

of  the  Iliad. 
Let  be. 
a.  Leave  off;  discontinue. 

Son,  said  he  then,  let  be  thy  bitter  scorn, 
And  leave  the  rudeness  of  that  antique  age. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Dotard,  said  he,  let  be  thy  deep  advice.  Ibid. 

l>.  Let  go  ;  let  alone. 

Let  be ;  let  us  see,  whether  Elias  will  come  to  save 
him. — Matthew,  xxvii.  49. 

Fftsoones  he  gan  to  rage,  and  inly  frett, 
Crying,  Let  be  that  laily  debonnaire, 
Thou  recreaunt  knight !         Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

On  the  crowd  he  cast  a  furious  look, 
And  wither'd  all  their  strength  before  he  spoke ; 
.   Back  on  your  lives ;  let  be,  said  he,  my  prey, 
And  let  my  vengeance  take  the  destin'd  way. 

Dryden,  Theodore  and  Honoria,  2?5. 

Let  blood.   Let  out  blood  ;  free  it  from  con- 
finement;  suffer  it  to  stream  out  of  the 

vein. 

Be  nil 'd  by  me; 
Let's  purge  this  choler  without  letting  blood. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  i.  1. 
His  ancient  knot  of  dangerous  adversaries 
To-morrow  are  let  blood  at  Pomfret  castle. 

Id.,  Richard  III.  iii.  1. 

Hippocrates  let  great  quantities  of  blood,  and 
opened  several  veins  at  a  time. — Arbuthnot,  Tables 
of  ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

Followed  by  two  nouns. 

As  terebration  doth  meliorate  fruit,  so  doth  letting 
plants  blood,  as  pricking  vines,  thereby  letting  forth 
tears. — Bacon. 
Let  in.     Admit. 

Let  in  your  king ;  whose  labour'd  spirits 
Crave  harbourage  within  your  city  walls. 

Sliakespear,  King  John,  ii.  1. 

Rosetes  presented  his  army  before  the  gates  of  the 

city,  in  hopes  that  the  citizens  would  raise  some 

tumult,  and  let  him  in.  —  Knolles,  History  of  the 

Turks. 

What  boots  it  at  one  gate  to  make  defence 
And  at  another  to  let  in  the  foe, 
Effeminately  vanquish'd? 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes.  560. 
The  more  tender  our  spirits  are  made  by  religion, 
the  more  easy  we  are  to  let  in  grief,  if  the  cause  be 
innocent.— Jeremy  Taylor. 
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They  but  preserve  the  ashes,  thou  the  flame 
True  to  his  sense,  but  truer  to  his  fame, 
Fording  his  current,  where  thou  flnd'st  it  low, 
Let'st  in  thine  own  to  make  it  rise  and  flow. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  To  Sir  Richard  Fanshaw. 

As  soon  as  they  have  hewn  down  any  quantity 
of  the  rocks,  they  let  in  their  springs  and  reservoirs 
among  their  works. — Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

Let  into.    Give  admission  ;  make  acquainted 
with. 

It  is  the  key  that  lets  them  into  their  very  heart, 
and  enables  them  to  command 'all  that  is  there. — 
South,  Sermons. 

They  should  speak  properly  and  correctly,  where- 
by they  may  let  th«ir  thoughts  into  other  men's 
minds  the  more  easily. — Locke. 

There  are  pictures  of  such  as  have  been  distin- 
guished by  their  birth  or  miracles,  with  inscriptions 
that  let  you  into  the  name  and  history  of  the 
person  represented. — Addison. 

Most  historians  have  spoken  of  ill  success,  and 
terrible  events,  as  if  they  had  been  let  into  the 
secrets  of  Providence,  and  made  acquainted  with 
that  private  conduct  by  which  the  world  is  governed. 
— Id. 

These  are  not  mysteries  for  ordinary  readers  to  be 
let  into.— Id. 

As  we  rode  through  the  town,  I  was  let  into  the 
characters  of  all  the  inhabitants ;  one  was  a  dog, 
another  a  whelp,  and  another  a  cur. — Id.,  Freeholder. 
Let  off".    Discharge. 

Charging  my  pistol  with  powder,  I  cautioned  the 
emperor  not  to  be  afraid,  and  then  let  it  off  in  the 
air. — Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels. 
Let  out.     Lease  out ;  give  to  hire  or  farm. 
Let.  v.  a.  [A.S.  lettan.~\     Hinder ;  obstruct ; 
oppose. 

Their  senses  are  not  letted  from  enjoying  their 
objects :  we  have  the  impediments  of  honour,  and 
the  torments  of  conscience. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Leave,  ah,  leave  off,  whatever  wight  thou  be, 

To  let  a  weary  wretch  from  her  due  rest, 
And  trouble  dying  soul's  tranquillity  ! 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Wherefore  do  ye  let  the  people  from  their  works  ? 
go  you  unto  your  burdens. — Exodus,  v.  4. 

I  will  work,  and  who  will  let  it. — Isaiah,  xliii.  11. 

The  mystery  of  iniquity  doth  already  work  ;  only 
he  who  now  letteth  will  let,  until  he  be  taken  out  of 
the  way. — 2  Thessalonians,  ii.  7. 

To  glorify  him  in  all  things,  is  to  do  nothing 
whereby  the  name  of  God  may  be  blasphemed; 
nothing  whereby  the  salvation  of  Jew  or  Grecian, 
or  any  in  the  church  of  Christ,  may  be  let  or. 
hindered. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
And  now  no  longer  letted  of  his  prey, 

He  leaps  up  at  it  with  enrag'd  desire, 
O'erlooks  the  neighbours  with  a  wide  survey, 

And  nods  at  every  house  his  threatening  fire. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  ccxxii. 
liet.  v.  rt.     Forbear ;  withhold  himself. 

After  king  Ferdinando  had  taken  upon  him  the 
person  of  a  fraternal  ally  to  the  king,  he  would  not 
let  to  counsel  the  king. — Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign 
of  Henry  VII. 

Xiet.   *.    Hindrance ;  obstacle ;  obstruction  ; 
impediment. 

The  secret  lets  and  difficulties  in  public  proceed- 
ings are  innumerable  and  inevitable.  —  Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Solyman  without  let  presented  his  army  before  the 
city  of  Belgrade. — Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

It  had  been  done  e'er  this,  had  1  been  consul : 
We  had  had  no  stop,  no  let. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy. 

Just  judge,  two  lets  remove ;  that  free  from  dread, 
I  may  before  thy  high  tribunal  plead. 

Sandys,  Paraphrase  of  Job. 

To  these  internal  dispositions  to  sin  add  the  ex- 
ternal opportunities  and  occasions  concurring  with 
them,  and  removing  all  lets  and  rubs  out  of  the 
way,  and  making  the  path  of  destruction  plain  be- 
fore the  sinner's  face  ;  so  that  he  may  run  his  course 
freely. — South,  Sermons. 

Now,  more  than  ever,  do  we  want  true  and  genu- 
ine men.  No  previous  age  has  had  so  much  work  to 
do,  and.  to  accomplish  that  work,  we  need  robust 
and  vigorous  natures,  whose  every  function  has  been 
freely  exercised  without  let  or  hindrance.— Buckle, 
History  of  Civilization  in  England,  vol.  ii.  ch.  v. 

Lethal,  adj.     [Lat.  lethalis,  from  lethum  = 
death.]    Deadly;  mortal.     Hare. 
Vengeance'  wings  bring  on  thy  lethal  day. 

Cupid's  Whirligig:  1610. 
Could  not  your  heavenly  charms,  your  tuneful 

voice, 

Have  sooth'd  the  rage  of  rueful  fate,  and  stay'd 
The  lethal  blow  ?  . . .  Ah  me,  if  heavenly  charms, 
If  softest  melody  could  soothe  the  rage 
Of  rueful  fate,  our  Phoebe  had  not  died. 

W.  Richardson. 
lethality,  s.     Mortality.     Rare. 

The  certain  punishment  being  preferable  to  the 
doubtful  lethality  of  the  fetish. — Atkins,  Voyage  to 
Guinea,  p.  lOi. 


LE  TH 

Lethargic,  adj.  Sleepy  by  disease,  beyond 
the  natural  degree  of  sleep. 

Vengeance  is  as  if  minutely  proclaimed  in  thunder 
from  heaven,  to  give  men  no  rest  in  their  sins,  till 
they  awake  from  the  lethargick  sleep,  and  arise  from 
so  dead,  so  mortiferous  a  state. — Hammond,  On 
Fundamentals. 

Let  me  but  try  if  I  can  wake  his  pity 
From  his  lethargick  sleep. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Tlie  Sophy,  iii.  1. 

A  lethargy  demands  the  same  cure  and  diet  as  an 
apoplexy  from  a  phlegmatick  case,  such  being  the 
constitution  of  the  lethargick. — Arbuthnot,  On  the 
Nature  and  Choice  of  A  liments. 
Sparta,  Sparta,  why  in  slumbers 

Letliargic  dost  thou  lie  ? 
Awake,  and  }oiii  thy  numbers 

With  Athens ;  old  ally ! 
Leonidas  recalling, 

That  chief  of  ancient  song ; 
"Who  saved  thee  once  from  falling, 

The  terrible,  the  strong. 

Byron,  Greek  War  Song. 

lethargically,  adv.  In  a  lethargic  manner; 
in  a  morbid  sleepiness. 

Mr.  Muzzy  was  not  only  unwieldly,  but  so  lethar- 
gically stupid,  that  he  fell  asleep  even  in  musical 
assemblies.— Lord  Corke. 

Xiethargicalness.  s.    Attribute  suggested  by 

Lethargical;  morbid  sleepiness.     Hare, 

That  thou  rnayest  be  the  more  effectually  roused 

up  out  of  this  tepidity  and  Icthargicaluess.—Dr.  H. 

More,  Exposition  of  the  Seven  Epistles  sent  to  the 

Churches,  ch.  ix. 

Xiethargicness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Lethargic;  morbid  sleepiness;  drowsi- 
ness to  a  disease.  Hare. 

A  grain  of  glory  mixt  with  humbleness, 
Cures  both  a  fever  and  lethargickness.         Herbert. 
Lethargy,  s.    [Gr.  \r]Hnpjia  ;  Lat-letharyicus 
=  lethargic.]      Morbid  drowsiness;  sleep 
from  which  one  cannot  be  kept  awake. 

The  lethargy  must  have  his  quiet  course ; 
If  not,  he  foams  at  mouth,  and  by  and  by 
Breaks  out  to  savage  madness. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  iv.  1. 

Though  his  eye  is  open  as  the  morning's, 
Towards  lusts  and  pleasures  ;  yet  so  fast  a  letharr/y 
Has  seiz'd  his  powers  towards  public  cares  and 

dangers, 
He  sleeps  like  death.    Sir  J.  Denham,  TJie  Sophy,  i.  1. 

Europe  lay  then  under  a  deep  letliargy;  and  was 
no  otherwise  to  be  rescued  from  it,  but  by  one  that 
would  cry  mightily. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

A  lethargy  is  a  lighter  sort  of  apoplexy,  and 
demands  the  same  cure  and  diet. — Arbuthnot,  On 
the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

Xiethe.  s.  [a  monosyllable  from  Lat.  lethum.'] 
Death.  Hare. 

Here  wast  thou  bay'd,  brave  hart, 
Here  didst  thou  fall :  and  here  thy  hunters  stand, 
Sign'd  in  thy  spoil,  and  crirnson'd  in  thy  lethe. 

Shakespear,  Julius  'Ccesar,  iii.  1. 

Lethe,  s.  [a  dissyllable,  from  Gr.  A//tty  =  the 
name  of  the  river  of  the  Greek  Hades 
(Shades,  or  World  Below),  by  a  draught 
from  which  the  souls  of  the  dead  were  sup- 
posed to  become  forgetful  of  all  the  events 
of  their  life  on  earth.  As  such,  a  proper 
rather  than  a  common  name.  In  its  se- 
condary meaning,  however,  it  expresses 
oblivion,  either  personified,  or  generally.] 
Oblivion  ;  draught  of  oblivion. 

The  conquering  wine  hath  steept  our  sense 
In  soft  and  delicate  lethe. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  7. 
Letlie,  the  river  of  oblivion,  rolls 
Her  watery  labyrinth,  which  whoso  drinks 
Forgets  both  joy  and  grief. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  583. 
As  old  mythologies  relate, 
Some  draught  of  Lethe  might  await 
The  slipping  through  from  state  to  state. 

Tennyson,  The  Two  Voices. 

Lethean,  adj.  [from  lethe,  dissyllable.] 
Oblivious ;  causing  oblivion,  as  from 
Leth  e. 

I  did  not  think  Suffolk  waters  had  such  a  lethean 
quality  in  them  as  to  cause  such  an  'amnestia'  in 
him  of  his  friends  here  upon  the  Thames.— Mowell, 
Letters,  iii.  6. 

Ovid  makes  mention  of  a  certain  oblivious  or  le- 
thean love,  to  whom  the  ancient  Romans  dedicated 
a  temple.— Ferrand,  Love- Melancholy,  p.  315. 

They  ferry  over  this  lethean  sound 
Both  to  and  fro,  their  sorrow  to  augment, 
And  wish  and  struggle,  as  they  pas's,  to  reach 
The  tempting  stream,  with  one  small  drop  to  lose 
In  sweet  forgett'ulness  all  pain  and  WOB. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  C04. 
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Letheed.  adj.  [from  lethe,  dissyllable.]  Ob- 
livious ;  lethean.  Hare. 

Epicurean  cooks, 

Sharpen  with  cloyless  sauce  his  appetite ; 
That  sleep  and  feeding  may  prorogue  his  honour, 
Even  till  a  letlited  dulness. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  1. 

Lethiferous.^'//.  [LaLfero  =  bear.]  Deadly; 
bringing  death.  Hare. 

Those  that  are  really  lethiferous,  are  but  excres- 
cencies  of  sin.  —  Dr.  Robinson,  Endoxa,  p.  151 : 
165R. 

Their  very  words  conveyed  with  a  lethiffrowtnvr, 
were  feared  as  bullets.— Memoir  of  Sir  Edmondbury 
Godfrey,  p.  40. 

Letificate.  v.  a.  [Lat.  Iceti/icatiis,  pass.  part, 
of  Icetifico  =  cheer,  make  joyful;  lcetus-= 
joyful.]  Make  joyful.  Rare. 

Wine  from  sad  hearts  expelleth  grief,  and  mine 
Letijicates,  dilating  when  supine. 

Owen,  Epigrams.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Letter,  s.  [Fr.  lettre ;  Lat.  litera. ] 

1.  Ultimate  element  of  syllables  ;    charac- 
ter in  the  alphabet. 

A  superscription  was  written  over  him  in  letters 
of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew.— Luke,  xxiii.  38. 

Thou  whoreson  Zed !  thou  unnecessary  letter  .'— 
Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  2. 

2.  Written  message;  epistle. 

They  use  to  write  it  on  the  top  of  letters. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iv.  2. 
I  have  a  letter  from  her 
Of  such  contents  as  you  will  wonder  at. 

Id.,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  6. 

When  a  Spaniard  would  write  a  letter  by  him,  the 

Indian  would  marvel  how  it  should  be  possible  that 

he  to  whom  he  came  should  be  able  to  know  all 

things. — Abbot. 

The  style  of  letters  ought  to  be  free,  easy,  and 
natural ;  as  near  approaching  to  familiar  conversa- 
tion as  possible  :  tne  two  best  qualities  in  conver- 
sation are,  good  humour  and  good  breeding;  those 
letters  are  therefore  certainly  the  best  that  shew 
the  most  of  these  two  qualities.—  Walsh. 
First  element  in  a  compound. 

The  asses  will  do  very  well  for  trumpeters,  and 
the  hares  will  make  excellent  letter-carriers. — Sir  R. 
L'Estrange,  Fables. 

3.  Literal  meaning. 

Touching  translations  of  Holy  Scripture,  we  may 
not  disallow  of  their  painful  travails  herein,  who 
strictly  have  tied  themselves  to  the  very  original 
letter.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

In  obedience  to  human  laws,  we  must  observe  the 
letter  of  the  law,  without  doing  violence  to  the 
reason  of  the  law,  and  the  intention  of  the  law- 
giver.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Rules  and  Exercises  of  holy 
Living. 

Those  words  of  his  must  be  understood  not  ac- 
cording to  the  bare  rigour  of  the  letter,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  allowances  of  expression.— South,  Sermons 

What !  since  the  pretor  did  my  fetters  loose, 
And  left  me  freely  at  my  own  dispose, 
May  I  not  live  without  controul  and  awe 
Excepting  still  the  letter  of  the  law. 

Dry  den  Translation  ofPersius,  v.  126. 

4.  Type  with  which  books  are  printed. 

The  iron  ladles  that  letter-founders  use  to  the 
casting  of  printing  letters,  are  kept  constantly  in 
melting  metal.— Moxon,  Mechanical  Exercises. 

5.  Plural.     Learning. 

The  Jews  marvelled,  saying,  How  knoweth  this 
man  letters,  having  never  learned  *—John,  vii.  15. 
Dead  letter. 

} .  Law  or  rule  no  longer  acted  on ;  obsolete 
affair. 

Good  laws  are  at  best  but  a  dead  letter  —Addison 
Freeholder. 

Of  all  the  remarkable  things  here,'  said  Con- 


-ery  quietly, '  Manchester  is  a  dead  letter.'  '  A  dead 
letter !  said  Conmgsby.  '  Dead  and  buried,'  said 
the  stranger,  accompanying  his  words  with  that 
peculiar  application  of  his  thumb  to  his  nose,  that 
sitrmln-.s  soeloquently  that  all  is  up.  '  You  astonish 
me  I  Mid  Coningsby.  •  It's  a  booked  place  though  ' 
»id  the  stranger,  -and  no  mistake.'— B.  Disraeli 
Contnyx/ii/. 

2.  Term  used  in  the  Post-office  for  a  letter 
addressed  to  a  person  not  to  be  found  or 
deceased. 

Letter,  v.  a.     Stamp  with  letters. 


was  wriu,n,in  the  language  of  the  gods,  and  un- 
^  derneath,  blessings.— Add;*,,,. 

Letter-of-marque.     See  Marque. 
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Letter-patent,  s.  jjsee  Patent]  Written 
instrument,  containing  a  royal  grant. 

Call  in  his  letters-patent,  that  he  hath 
By  his  attornies-general  to  sue. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  ii.  1. 
The  king's  grants  are  contained  in  letters-patent, 
so  called,  because  they  are  not  sealed  up,  but  ex- 
posed to  open  view,  with  the  great  seal  pendant  at 
the  bottom.— Sir  W.  lilackstone,  Commentaries  on 
the  Laws  of  England. 

Letter-go,  s.     Spendthrift ;  squanderer. 

A  provider  slow 

For  his  own  good,  a  careless  letter-go 
Of  money.          B.  Jonson,  Translation  of  Horace's 

Art  of  Poetry. 
Lettered,  adj. 

1.  Literate  ;  educated  to  learning  ;  learned. 

A  martial  man,  not  sweetened  by  a  lettered  educa- 
tion, is  apt  to  have  a  tincture  of  sourness. — Collier, 
Essay  on  Pride. 

The  barbaric  codes .  .  .  assuming  their  positive 
form  after  the  different  races  had  submitted  to 
Christianity,  were  more  completely  interpenetrated, 
as  it  were,  with  Christian  influences.  The  unlet- 
tered barbarians  willingly  accepted  the  aid  of  the 
lettered,  clergy,  still  chiefly  of  Roman  birth,  to  reduce 
to  writing  the  institutes  of  their  forefathers.  Though 
these  codes  therefore,  in  their  general  character  and 
main  principles,  are  essentially  Teutonic  .  .  .  yet 
throughout  they  are  modified  by  Christian  notions, 
and  admit  a  singular  infusion,  not  merely  of  the 
precepts  of  the  New  Testament,  but  of  the  positive 
laws  of  the  Old. — Milman,  History  of  Latin  Chris- 
tianity, b.  iii.  ch.  iv. 

2.  Belonging  to  learning ;  suiting  letters. 

"When  stung  with  idle  anxieties,  or  teazed  with 
fruitless  impertinence,  or  yawning  over  insipid 
diversions,  then  we  perceive  the  blessing  of  a  let- 
tered recess. — Young,  Conjectures  on  Original  Com- 
position. 

Letterless,  adj.     Illiterate.     Rare. 

A  meer  daring  letterless  commander  can,  in  a 
rational  way,  promise  himself  no  more  success  in 
his  enterprise,  than  a  mastiff  can  in  his  contest  with 
a  lion. —  Waterhouse,  Apology  for  Learning,  p.  125  : 
1653. 

Letterpress,  s.  Print ;  what  is  given  in 
types  from  a  written  copy. 

If  his  merits  are  to  be  determined  by  judges  who 
estimate  the  value  of  a  book  from  its  bulk,  or  its 
frontispiece,  every  rival  must  acquire  an  easy  supe- 
riority, who  with  persuasive  eloquence  promises 
four  extraordinary  pages  of  letterpress,  or  three 
beautiful  prints  curiously  coloured  from  nature. — 
Goldsmith,  Essays,  i. 

Letticecap.  s.  Considered  in  Nares  as  some- 
thing connected  with  medicine,  two  out  of 
the  extracts  which  give  it  being  put  in  the 
mouths  of  physicians. 

Armies  of  those  we  call  physicians,  some  with 

glisters, 

Some  with  lettice-caps,  some  posset-drinks,  some 

pills.        Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Thierry 

and  T/ieodoret,    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Bring  in  the  lettice-cap ;  you  must  be  shaved, 

sir; 

And  then,  how  suddenly  we'll  make  you  sleep. 
Id.,  Monsieur  Thomas,  ii.  1.  (Nares 

byH.andW.) 

On  the  other  hand,  a  reference  to  Min- 
shew,  where  the  word  is  lettise,  and  a 
notice  of  Anne  Boleyn's  dress  where  she 
was  said  to  wear  something  '  all  of  lettice,' 
suggests  a  connection  with  lattice,  lace,  or 
lace-like  work.  Probably  there  are  two 
words. 

1.  Connected  with  lattice. 

A  lettice-cap  it  wears,  and  beard  not  short. 

Shippe  ofSafegarde.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

2.  Connected  with  lettuce.     This  last  is-  the 
one   which    the    physicians    use ;     lettuce 
having,    on   real  grounds,   long  had   the 
credit  of  being  a  mild  soporific  and  seda- 
tive. 

Or,  rather  truly,  if  your  point  be  rest, 
Lettuce  and  cowslip  wine  :  probatnm  est. 

^  Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  sat.  i. 
With  this  view  as  to  its  origin,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  cup,  rather  than  cap,  was 
the  original  form,  the  term  being  applied 
to  a  sleeping-draught  into  the  composition 
of  which  the  extract  or  inspissated  juice  of 
the  lettuce  entered. 

Lettuce,  s.  [Lat.  lactuca.~]  Plant,  espe- 
cially the  salad  herb  so  called,  of  the  genus 
Lactuca. 
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Fat  colworts,  and  comforting  purseline, 
Cold  lettuce,  and  refreshing  roseinarine. 

Spenser,  Muiopotmos. 

Lettuce  is  thought  to  be  poisonous,  when  it  is  so 
old  as  to  have  milk. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Experi- 
mental History. 

The  medicaments  proper  to  diminish  milk,  are 
lettuce,  purslane,  endive. — Wiseman,  Surgery. 

The  species  are,  common  or  garden  lettuce;  cab- 
bage lettuce ;  Silesia  lettuce ;  white  and  black  cos ; 
white  cos ;  red  capuchin  lettuce. — Miller. 

Leucopblegmacy.  s.  [Gr.  XtS/coc  =  white + 
(j:\tyiianin  =  inflammatory  swelling.]  Pale- 
ness, with  viscid  juices  and  cold  sweatings  ; 
dropsy. 

Spirits  produce  debility,  flatulency,  fevers,  leuco- 
phlegmacy,  and  dropsies. — Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature 
and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

Loss  of  appetite,  fevers,  black  and  yellow  jaundice, 
convulsions,  stone  and  gravel,  dropsies,  and  leuco- 
phlegma-cies. — Mandeville,  Fable  of  the  Bees,  notes. 

Leucoplilegrmatic.  adj.  Having  the  cha- 
racters of,  tendency  to,  Leucophleg- 
macy. 

Asthmatick  persons  have  voracious  appetites,  and 
for  want  of  a  right  sanguification  are  leucopldegm- 
atick. — Arbuthnot. 

The  symptoms  indicative  of  an  hydropic  disposi- 
tion are,  diminished  secretion  of  urine,  thirst,  oede- 
ma of  the  feet  and  ankles,  and  a  peculiar  aspect  of 
countenance  to  which  the  term  leucophlegmatic  has 
been  applied. — Gregory,  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Medicine,  pt.  i.  ch.  xxi. 

Leucorrhea.  s.  [Gr.  X« P/coc  =  white  ;  (>oia  = 
flux].  In  Medicine.  Female  ailment  so 
called  ;  fluor  albus  ;  whites. 

An  increased  secretion  of  mucus  from  the  vagina 
constitutes  Ieuc6rrhcea,  or  fluor  albus,  a  very  fre- 
quent, troublesome,  and  obstinate  complaint.  .  .  . 
The  treatment  of  leucorrhosa  must  of  course  vary 
with  the  character  of  the  accompanying  symptoms. 
—Gregory,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  pt.  iv. 
ch.  xvii. 
Levant,  adj.  [Fr.  lever  =  rise.]  Eastern. 

Thwart  of  those,  as  fierce 
Forth  rush  the  Levant,  and  the  Ponent  winds, 
Euris  and  Zephyr.        Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  70 1. 
The  levant  winds,  which  blow  directly  out. — Sir 
H.  Sheere,  in  Lord  Halifax's  Miscellanies,  p.  34. 

Sanuto,  a  Venetian  author  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, has  left  us  a  curious  account  of  the  Levant 
trade  which  his  countrymen  carried  on  at  that  time. 
— Hallam,  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the 
middle  Ages,  ch.  ix.  pt.ii. 
Levant,  s. 

1.  The  east,  particularly  those  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean  east  of  Italy. 

To  make  a  kind  of  cloth  called  cloth  of  Levant, 
wherewith  women  do  use  to  colour  their  face. — 
Secretes  of  Alexis.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

2.  Wind   so  called:    (Levanter  the  com- 
moner term). 

They  are  called  levants  both  from  their  course,  as 
blowing  from  the  east  where  the  sun  rises,  and  also 
from  their  freshening  and  rising  higher  as  the  sun 
rises :  for  they  are  generally  at  their  height  when 
the  sun  comes  to  the  meridian,  and  duller  as  the 
sun  declines. — Sir  H.  Sheere,  in  Lord  Halifax's 
Miscellanies,  p.  34. 

The  fiercer  levants  dull  apace,  after  you  are  once 
out  of  the  Streight.— Ibid.,  p.  35. 

Levant,  v.  n.  Elope  without  paying ;  act  as 
a  Levanter:  (perhaps  connected  with 
leg  (slang),  and  lee/bail ;  to  find,  or  give, 
legbail  being  to  run  off). 

One  day  we  shall  hear  of  one  or  the  other  levant- 
ing.— Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  xxxix. 

Levanter,  s. 

1.  Strong  easterly  wind,  so  called  by  the 
sailors  in  the  Mediterranean. 

We  had  got  right  into  an  Etesian  wind— one  of 
those  violent  Levanters,  which  the  learned  among 
us  say  ought  to  be  the  Eureclydon  which  drove 
St.  Paul  to  Malta.—  W.  H.  Russell,  The  [_Crimean\ 
War,  ch.  iii. 

2.  One  who  bets  at  a  horse-race,  and  runs 
away  without  paying  the  wagers  he  has 
lost.     Colloquial. 

Levantine,  adj.  Belonging  to  the  Levant, 
that  part  of  the  east  so  called. 

We  read  of  Antioch, . . .  and  the  churches  of  the 
Colossians  and  Laodicea  . .  .  their  perishing  by  an 
earthquake,  of  God's  forsaking  the  levantine 
churches,  of  the  sea's  sudden  breaking  of  its  sandy 
girdle.— Spencer,  On  Prodigies,  p.  355. 

Levator.  s.  [Lat.] 

1.  Surgical  instrument,   whereby  depressed 
parts  of  the  skull  are  lifted  up. 
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Some  surgeons  bring  put  the  bone  in  the  bore 
but  it  will  be  safer  to  raise  it  up  with  your  levator 
when  it  is  but  lightly  retained  in  some  part.— Wise 
man,  Surgery. 

2.  In  Anatomy.     Muscle  that  lifts   up,    or 

raises,  any  part  of  the  body. 

Xievee.   s.     [Fr.]     Concourse  of  those  who 

crowd  round  a  man  of  power  in  a  morning 

Now  tell  me  truly,  wouldst  thou  change  thy  state 

To  be  like  him,  first  minister  of  state ; 

To  have  thy  levees  crowded  with  resort, 

Of  a  depending,  gaping,  servile  court  ? 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  x.  144 
Fond  to  be  seen,  she  kept  a  bevy 
Of  powdered  coxcombs  at  her  levee. 

Goldsmith,  The  Double  Transformation 
A  medical  gentleman  of  known  reputation  anc 
great  personal  worth  having  been  to  one  of  he 
Majesty's  levees,  visited  on  the  evening  of  that  da> 
the  home  of  a  friend  in  the  environs  of  town.— 
Forbes  Winslow,  Obscure  Diseases  of  the  Brain  and 
Mind,  p.  5 :  1863. 

Sounded  levee. 

Virtuosos  hunt  butterflies,  courtiers  levees, 
Patriots  hunt  for  the  good  of  the  nation ; 
Hungry  gluttons  hunt  turtle,  physicians  hunt  fees, 
And  are  hunted  themselves  by  vexation. 

Song ,  Anonymous :  1825 
First  element  in  a  compound. 

Such  as  are  troubled  with  the  disease  of  levee 
hunting,  and  are  forced  to  seek  their  bread  every 
morning  at  the  chamber-doors  of  great  men.— Ad- 
dison,  Spectator,  no.  547. 

Xievel.  adj.     [A.S.  laoel.~] 

1.  Even;  not  having  one  part  higher  than 
another. 

The  doors 

Discover  ample  spaces  o'er  the  smooth 
And  level  pavement. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  724 
The  garden,  seated  on  the  level  floor, 
She  left  behind.  Dryden,  Boccace, 

2.  Even  with  anything  else  ;  in  the  same  line 
or  plane  with  anything. 

Our  navy  is  addressed,  our  pow'r  collected, 
And  every  thing  lies  level  to  our  wish. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  4. 
Now  shaves  with  lecel  wing  the  deep. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  634. 

There  is  a  knowledge  which  is  very  proper  to 

man,  and  lies  level  to  human  understanding,  the 

knowledge  of  our  Creator,  and  of  the  duty  we  owe 

to  him. — Archbishop  Tillotson. 

3.  Having  no  gradations  of  superiority. 

Be  level  in  preferments,  and  you  will  soon  be  as 
level  in  your  learning.— Bentley. 

Xievel.  v.  a. 

1.  Make  even ;   free  from  inequalities ;    re- 
duce to  the  same  height  with  something 
else. 

He  will  thy  foes  with  silent  shame  confound, 
And  their  proud  structures  level  with  the  ground. 

Sandys. 

Less  bright  the  moon. 
But  opposite  in  levell  'd  west  was  set. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  376. 

2.  Lay  flat. 

We  know  by  experience  that  all  downright  rains 
do  evermore  dissever  the  violence  of  outrageous 
winds,  and  beat  down  and  level  the  swelling  and 
mountainous  billows  of  the  sea. — Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

With  unresisted  might  the  monarch  reigns, 
He  levels  mountains,  and  he  raises  plains. 

Dryden,  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  281. 

The  execration  of  all  mankind,  the  ban  of  the 
Empire  pursued  the  murderer.  The  castle  of  Wit- 
tlesbach  was  levelled  with  the  ground,  not  one  stone 
left  on  another :  on  its  site  was  built  a  church  dedi- 
cated to  the  Virgin.  —  Milman,  History  of  Latin 
Christianity,  b.  ix.  ch.  ii. 

3.  Bring  to  equality  of  condition. 

Reason  can  never  assent  to  the  admission  of  those 
brutish  appetites  which  would  over-run  the  soul, 
and  level  its  supcriour  with  its  inferiour  faculties. — 
Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

4.  Point  in  taking  aim ;  aim. 

Each  at  the  head 
Levell'd  his  deadly  aim. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.7ll. 
Iron  globes  which  on  the  victor  host 
Levell'd  with  such  impetuous  fury  sinote. 

Ibid.  vii.  590. 

One  to  the  gunners  on  St.  Jago's  tower; 
Bid  'em  for  shame  level  their  cannon  lower. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar. 

5.  Direct  to  an  end. 

The  whole  body  of  puritans  was  drawn  to  be 
abettors  of  all  villainy  by  a  few  men,  whose  designs 
from  the  first  were  levelled  to  destroy  both  religion 
and  government— Swift. 
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Xievel.  v.  n. 

1.  Aim  at;  bring  a  gun  or  arrow  to  the  same 
line  with  the  mark. 

The  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  his  church,  was 
the  thing  which  the  apostles  aimed  at,  and  therefore 
ought  to  be  the  mark  whereat  we  also  level. — Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

2.  Conjecture  ;  attempt  to  guess.     Obsolete. 

I  pray  thee  overname  them :  and  as  thou  namest 
them  I  will  describe  them ;  and.  according  to  my 
description,  level  at  my  affection. —  Shakespear, 
Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  2. 

3.  Be  in  the  same  direction  with  a  mark. 

He  to  his  engine  flew, 
Plac'd  near  at  hand  in  open  view, 
And  rais'd  it  till  it  levell'd  right, 
Against  the  glow  worm  tail  of  kite. 

Jiutler,  Hudibras,  ii.  3,  417. 

4.  Make  attempts ;  aim  at. 

Ambitious  York  did  level  at  thy  crown. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  ii.  2 

5.  Square  with  ;  accord. 

With  such  accommodation  and  besort 
As  levels  with  her  breeding. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  i.  3 
Xievel.  s. 

1.  Plane ;   surface  without  protuberances  or 
inequalities. 

After  draining  of  the  level  in  Northamptonshire 
innumerable  mice  did  upon  a  sudden  arise. — Sir  M. 
Hale,  Origination  of  Mankind. 

Those  bred  in  a  mountainous  country  oversize 
those  that  dwell  on  low  levels. — Sandys,  Travels. 

2.  Rate  ;  standard  ;  customary  height. 

Love  of  her  made  us  raise  up  our  thoughts  above 
the  ordinary  level  of  the  world,  so  as  great  clerks  do 
not  disdain  our  conference. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

The  praises  of  military  men  inspired  me  with 
thoughts  above  my  ordinary  level.— Dryden. 

3.  Suitable  or  proportionate  height. 

It  might  perhaps  advance  their  minds  so  far 
Above  the  level  of  subjection,  as 
T'  assume  to  them  the  glory  of  that  war.       Daniel. 

4.  State  of  equality. 

The  time  is  not  far  off  when  we  shall  be  upon  the 
level ;  I  am  resolved  to  anticipate  the  time,  and  be 
upon  the  level  with  them  now:  for  he  is  so  that 
neither  seeks  nor  wants  them. — Bishop  Atterbury, 
Letter  to  Pope. 

Providence  for  the  most  part  sets  us  upon  a  level, 
and  observes  proportion  in  its  dispensations  to- 
wards us. — Addison,  Spectator. 

I  suppose  by  the  style  of  old  friends  and  the  like, 
it  must  be  somebody  there  of  his  own  level ;  among 
whom  his  party  have,  indeed,  more  friends  than  I 
could  wish.— Swift. 

5.  Instrument  whereby  masons  adjust  their 
work. 

The  level  is  from  two  to  ten  feet  long,  that  it  may 
reach  over  a  considerable  length  of  the  work  :  if  the 
plumb-line  hang  just  upon  the  perpendicular,  when 
the  level  is  set  fiat  down  upon  the  work,  the  work  is 
level ;  but  if  it  hnng  on  either  side  the  perpendi- 
cular, the  floor  or  work  must  be  raised  on  that  side, 
till  the  plumb-line  ha'.ig  exactly  on  the  perpendicu- 
lar.— MOXOH,  Mechanical  Exercises. 

6.  Rule ;  plan ;  scheme. 

Be  the  fair  level  of  thy  actions  laid, 
As  temperance  wills  and  prudence  may  persuade. 

Prior,  Solomon,  iii.  43. 

7.  Line  of  direction   in  which  any  missjve 
weapon  is  aimed. 

I  stood  i'  the  level 

Of  a  full  charg'd  confederacy,  and  gave  thanks 
To  you  that  choked  it. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  i.  2. 
As  if  that  name, 

Shot  from  the  deadly  level  of  a  gun, 
Did  murther  her.  Id.,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  3. 

Thrice  happy  is  that  humble  pair, 
Beneath  the  level  of  all  care, 
Over  whose  heads  those  arrows  fly, 
Of  sad  distrust  and  jealousy.  Waller. 

8.  Line  in  which  the  sight  passes. 

Fir'd  at  first  sight  with  what  the  muse  imparts, 
In  fearless  youth  we  tempt  the  heights  of  arts ; 
While  from  the  bounded  level  of  our  mind 
Short  views  we  take,  nor  see  the  lengths  behind. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  ii.  219. 
Xieveller.  s.     One  who  levels  (physically). 

1.  One  who  makes  anything  even 5  one  who 
measures  or  lays  by  a  level. 

2.  One  who  destroys  superiority :  one  who 
endeavours  to  bring  all  to  the  same  state 
of  equality. 

The  presbyterian  must  not  hold  himself  secure, 
while  the  independent  sits  at  stern  ;  nor  the  inde- 
pendent free  from  fear  so  long  as  the  leveller,  with 
the  plausive  promises  of  a  pleasing  parity,  suggests 
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to  the  commons  of  England  (as  if  it  were  the  year 
of  jubilee)  the  enjoyment  of  a  lawless  and  indis- 
putable liberty.— King  Charles,  cited  in  the  Princely 
Pelican,  ch.  ix. 

You  are  an  everlasting  leveller ;  you  won't  allow 
encouragement  to  extraordinary  merit.  —  Collier, 
Essay  on  Pride. 

Is  diversion  grown  a  leveller,  like  death? — Young, 
Centaur  not  fabulous,  letter  2. 

Levelling;,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  one  who  levels. 
The  levelling  of  forests,  the  draining  of  morasses, 
and  the  extirpation  of  mischievous  animals  which 
inhabit  them,  are  the  first  objects  of  man's  labour 
in  reclaiming  the  earth  to  its  use. — Hallam,  View  of 
the  State  of  Europe  during  the  middle  Ages,  ix.  1. 

lieveiness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Level. 
The  river  Tiber  is  expressed  lying  along,  for  so 
you  must  remember  to  draw  rivers,  to  express  their 
levelness  with  the  earth. — Peacliam,  On  Drawing. 

Xiever.  s.  [Fr.  levier.~]   Mechanical  power  so 
called.    See  three  last  extracts. 

Have  you  any  levers  to  lift  me  up  again,  being 
down  ? — Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  ii.  2. 

Some  draw  with  cords,  and  some  the  monster 

drive 
With  rolls  and  levers. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Destruction  of  Troy. 

Some  hoisting  levers,  some  the  wheels  prepare, 
And  fasten  to  the  horse's  feet. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  ii.  307. 

In  a  lever,  the  motion  can  be  continued  only  for 
so  short  a  space  as  may  be  answerable  to  that  little 
distance  betwixt  the  fulciment  and  the  weight: 
which  is  always  by  so  much  lesser  as  the  dispropor- 
tion betwixt  the  weight  and  the  power  is  greater, 
and  the  motion  itself  more  easy. — Bishop  Wilkins, 
Mathematical  Magick. 

The  second  mechanical  power  is  a  balance  sup- 
ported by  a  hypomochlion;  only  the  centre  is  not 
in  the  middle,  as  in  the  common  balance,  but  near 
one  end;  for  which  reason  it  is  used  to  elevj.te  or 
raise  a  great  weight ;  whence  comes  the  name  teoer. 
— Harris. 

[A]  lever  [is]  an  inflexible  rod  movable  about  a 
fulcrum  or  prop,  and  having  forces  applied  to  two  or 
more  points  in  it.  The  lever  is  one  of  the  mechani- 
cal powers ;  and,  being  the  simplest  of  them  all,  was 
the  first  that  was  attempted  to  be  explained.  Its 
properties  are  treated  of  by  Aristotle ;  but  the  first 
accurate  explanation  was  given  by  Archimedes,  in 
his  treatise  '  De  Equiponderantibus.'  In  treating 
of  the  lever,  it  is  convenient  to  distinguish  the 
forces  applied  to  it  by  different  names.  One  is 
usually  called  the  'power,'  the  other  the  'weight1 
or  '  resistance.'  Levers  are  commonly  divided  into 
three  kinds,  according  to  the  relative  positions  of 
the  power,  the  weight,  and  the  fulcrum,  in  a  lever  of 
the  first  kind,  the  fulcrum  is  between  the  power  and 
the  weight.  In  a  lever  of  the  second  kind,  the  weight 
is  between  the  fulcrum  and  the  power.  In  a  lever 
of  the  third  kind,  the  power  is  between  the  fulcrum 
and  the  weight.  The  general  principle  of  the  lever 
is,  that,  when  the  power  and  weight  are  in  equili- 
brio,  they  are  to  each  other  inversely  as  their  dis- 
tances from  the  fulcrum.  This  property  is  almost 
an  obvious  consequence  from  the  principle  of  vir- 
tual velocities. .  . .  Examples  of  the  application  of 
the  lever  are  of  constant  occurrence  in  the  mechani- 
cal arts.  The  crowbar,  the  handspike,  the  poker, 
scissors,  nippers,  pincers,  &c.,  are  levers  of  the 
first  kind  ;  the  toothed  hammer  is  only  a  bent  lever 
of  this  kind.  The  second  kind  includes  the  chip- 
ping knife,  nutcrackers,  the  common  door,  oars  and 
rudders,  the  wheelbarrow,  &c.  To  levers  of  the 
third  kind  belong  the  sheep-shears,  the  treddle  of 
the  turning  lathe,  tongs,  &c. :  these  have  a  mechan- 
ical disadvantage,  but  admit  of  a  proportionally 
wider  motion.  The  bones  of  animals  are  generally 
levers  of  this  sort.  The  socket  of  the  bone  is  the 
fulcrum  ;  a  strong  muscle  attached  to  it  near  the 
socket  is  the  power ;  and  the  weight  of  the  limb, 
with  whatever  resistance  is  opposed  to  its  motion, 
is  the  weight.  A  very  moderate  contraction  of  the 
muscle  thus  gives  considerable  motion  to  the  limb. 
— Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Litera- 
ture, and  Art. 

Xieveret.  s.     [Fr.  levrautJ]     Young  hare. 

Their  travels  o'er  that  silver  field  does  show. 
Like  track  of  leverets  in  morning  snow.         Waller. 

I  was  glad  of  any  thing  that  would  engage  my  at- 
tention, without  fatiguing  it.  The  children  of  a 
neighbour  of  mine  had  a  leveret  given  them  for  a 
plaything;  it  was  at  that  time  about  three  months 
old.  Understanding  better  how  to  tease  the  poor 
creature  than  to  feed  it,  and  soon  becoming  weary 
of  their  charge,  they  readily  consented  that  their 
father,  who  saw  it  pining  and  growing  leaner  every 
day,  should  offer  it  to  my  acceptance.  I  was  willing 
enough  to  take  the  prisoner  under  my  protection, 
perceiving  that,  in  the  management  of  such  an  ani- 
mal, and  in  the  attempt  to  tame  it,  I  should  find 
just  that  sort  of  employment  which  my  case  re- 
quired.— Cowper,  Account  of  the  Treatment  of  his 
Hares. 

Xieverock.  s.     Same  as  Laverock. 

The  smaller  birds  have  their  particular  seasons; 
as  the  leverock.—I.  Walton,  Complete  A  ngler. 
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tevet,  originally  levet.  s.  [Fr.  lever  =  raise, 
call  up.]  Blast  on  the  trumpet:  (pro- 
bably that  by  which  soldiers  were  called  m 

the  morning). 

Come,.sir,  a  brave  levet 
To  waken  our  brave  general. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Double  Marriage,  n.  1. 
Pirst,  he  that  led  the  cavalcade, 
Wore  a  sowgelder's  flagellate, 
On  which  he  blew  as  strong  a  levet, 
As  well-fee'd  lawyer  on  his  breviato.  .. 

Butler,  JJiuhbras,  11.  2,  610. 
leviable,  adj.     Capable  of  being  levied. 

The  sums  which  any  ajrreed  to  pay,  and  were  not 
brought  in,  were  to  be  leviable  by  course  of  law.— 
Bacan.  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII.  _ 

leviathan,  i.  [Hebrew.]  Water  animal 
mentioned  in  the  book  of  Job ;  by  some 
imagined  to  be  the  crocodile,  but  in  poetry 
generally  taken  for  the  whale;  but  no 
known  animal  answers  to  it  exactly.  The 
main  points  of  the  Biblical  description  are 
to  be  found  in  the  first  extract. 

1  C  mst  thou  draw  out  leviathan  with  a  hook  ?  or 
his  tongue  with  a  cord  which  thou  lette^t  down  ? 
...  12  I  will  not  conceal  his  parts,  nor  his  power, 
nor  his  comely  proportion.  13  Who  can  discover 
the  face  of  his  garment?  or  who  can  come  to  him 
with  his  double  bridle  ?  14  Who  can  open  the  doors 
of  his  face  ?  his  teeth  are  terrible  round  about. .  . . 
15  His  scales  are  his  pride,  shut  up  together  as  with 
a  close  seal  16  One  is  so  near  to  another,  that  no 
air  can  come  between  them.  17  They  are  joined 
one  to  another,  they  stick  together  that  they  cannot 
be  sundered.  18  By  his  neesings  a  light  doth  shine, 
and  Tiis  eyes  are  like  the  eyelids  of  the  morning. 
19  Out  of" his  mouth  eo  burning  lamps,  and  sparks 
of  fire  leap  out.  20  Out  of  his  nostrils  goeth  smoke, 
as  out  of  a  seething  pot  or  caldron.  21  His  breath 
kindleth  coals,  and  a  flame  goeth  out  of  his  mouth. 
22  In  his  neck  rcnalueth  strength,  and  sorrow  is 
turned  into  joy  before  him.  23  The  flakes  of  his 
flesh  are  joined  together:  they  are  firm  in  them- 
selves ;  they  cannot  be  moved.  2 t  His  heart  is  as 
firm  as  a  stone ;  yea  as  hard  as  a  piece  of  the  nether 
millstone. . . .  2fi  The  sword  of  him  that  layeth  at 
him  cannot  hold  :  the  spear,  the  dart,  nor  the  haber- 
geon. 27  Heesteemeth  iron  as  straw,  and  brass  as 
rotten  wood.  ...  30  Sharp  stones  are  under  him; 
he  jpreadeth  sharp  pointed  things  upon  the  mire. 
31  He  maketh  the  deep  to  boil  like  a  pot ;  he  maketh 
the  sea  like  a  pot  of  ointment.  32  He  maketh  a 
path  to  shine  after  him  ;  one  would  think  the  deep 
to  be  hoary.  33  Upon  earth  there  is  not  his  like, 
who  is  made  without  fear.  34  He  beholdetll  all 
high  things;  he  is  a  king  over  all  the  children  of 
pride. — Job,  xli. 

We  may,  as  bootless,  spend  our  vain  command 
Upon  the"  enragod  soldiers  in  their  spoil, 
As  send  precepts  to  the  leviathan, 
To  come  ashore.  Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iii.  3. 

Like  leviathans  afloat 

Lay  their  bulwarks  on  the  brine, 
Whr-n  the  sign  of  battle  flew 

O'er  the  lofty  British  line,  . 

It  was  ten  of  April  morn  by  the  chime ; 
As  they  drifted  on  the  path. 
There  was  silence  deep  as  death. 
And  the  boldest  held  iiis  breath 
For  a  time. 

Campbell,  The  Battle  of  the  Baltic. 

levlerate.  v.  a.  [Lat.  Icevifjatus,  pass.  part. 
oflavigo;  Icevis  =  smooth  ]  Polish;  make 
smooth;  plane;  rub  or  grind  to  an  impal- 
pable powder;  mix  till  the  compound  be- 
comes smooth  and  uniform. 

New  objects  with  a  gentle  and  grateful  touch 
warble  upon  the  corporeal  organs,  or  excite  the 
spirits  into  a  pleasant  frisk  of  motion;  but  when 
use  hath  levigated  the  organs,  and  made  the  way  so 
smooth  and  easy,  that  the  spirits  pass  without  any 
stop,  those  objects  are  no  longer  felt,  or  very  faintly'; 
so  that  the  pleasure  ceaseth.  —  Barrow,  Works, 
vol.  iii.  serm.  ix. 
levigate,  adj.  Made  smooth  ;  lightened. 

His  labours  being  levigate  and  made  more  toler- 
able.— Sir  T.  Elyot,  Governour,  fol.  11.  b. 

levl&ation.  s.    Act  of  making  smooth ;  con- 
dition of  that  which  is  levigated. 
Into  water  thy  earth  turn  first  of  all. 
Then  of  thy  water  make  air  by  lerigation, 
And  air  make  fire  ;  then  master  I  will  thee  call 
Of  all  our  secrets.  Old  Poem  in  Ashmole's 

Theatritm  Chemicum,  p.  133 :  1052. 
Levigation  is  the  reducing  of  hard  bodies,  as  coral, 
tutty,  and  precious  stones,  into  a  subtile  powder,  by 
grinding  upon  marble  with  a  muller ;  but  unless  the 
instruments  are  extremely  hard,  they  will  so  wear 
as  to  double  the  weight  of  the  medicine. — Quincy. 

Levigation  is    the  mechanical   process  whereby 

hard  substances  are  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder. 

—  Ure,  Dictionary   of   Arts,    Manufactures,   and 

Mints. 
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levin,  i.     Lightning.     Archaic. 

As  when  the  flashing  levin  haps  to  light 
Upon  two  stubborn  oaks. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Qneen,  v.  6,  40. 

levitation.  s.  [see  Levity.]    Act  or  quality 
of  rendering  light,  or  buoyant. 

The  lun^s  also  of  birds,  as  compared  with  the 
lungs  of  quadrupeds,  contain  in  them  a  provision 
distinguishingly  calculated  for  this  same  purpose 
of  levitation ;  namely,  a  communication  (not  found 
in  other  kinds  of  animals)  between  the  air-vessels 
of  the  lungs  and  the  cavities  of  the  body  :  so  that  by 
the  intromission  of  air  from  one  to  the  other  (at  the 
will,  as  it  should  seem,  of  the  animal,)  its  body  can 
be  occasionally  puffed  out,  and  its  tendency  to 
descend  in  the  air.  or  its  speciflck  gravity  made, 
less.— Paley,  Natural  Theology,  ch.  xii.  §  6. 

levite.  S. 

1.  One  of  the  tribe  of  Levi ;  one  born  to  the 
office  of  priesthood  among  the  Jews. 

In  the  Christian  church,  the  office  of  deacons 
succeeded  in  the  place  of  the  Levites  among  the 
Jews,  who  were  as  ministers  and  servants  to  the 
priests.— Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

2.  Priest :  (used  in  contempt). 

The  coarse  and  ignorant  squire,  who  thought  that 
it  belonged  to  his  dignity  to  have  grace  said  every 
day  by  an  ecclesiastic  in  full  canonicals,  found 
means  to  reconcile  dignity  with  economy.  A  young 
Levite — such  was  the  phrase  then  in  use — might  be 
had  for  his  board,  a  small  garret,  and  ten  pounds 
a  yea,T.—JHacaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  iii. 

levitical.  adj. 

1.  Belonging  to  the  Levites  ;  making  part  of 
the  religion  of  the  Jews. 

By  the  levitical  law,  both  the  man  and  tire  woman 
were  stoned  to  death;  so  heinous  a  crime- was  adul- 
tery.— Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

2.  Priestly. 

Austin  . . .  sent  to  Rome  ...  to  acquaint  the  pope 
of  his  good  success  in  England,  and  to  be  resolved 
of  certain  theological,  or  rather  levitical,  questions. 
— Milton,  History  of  England,  b.iv. 

leviticaily.  adv.     In  a  Levitical  manner. 

These  pure  conceited  men  quarrelled  at  the  name 
of  the  holy  seventh  day,  called,  as  of  old,  Sunday, 
which  they  would  have  named  Sabbath ;  and  there- 
after would  have  it  observed  levitically.  so  strict  as 
not  to  gather  sticks. — Franklyn,  Annals  of  King 
James  I.  p.  31. 

What  right  of  jurisdiction  soever  can  be  from  this 
place  levitically  bequeathed,  must  descend  upon  the 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  equally. — Milton,  Reasons  of 
Church  Government,  b.  i. 

levity,  s.    [Lat.  levitas,  -atis ;  from  levis  = 
light.] 

1.  Lightness;    not    heaviness;    quality    by 
which  any  body  has  less  weight  than  an- 
other. 

He  gave  the  form  of  levity  to  that  which  as- 
cended; to  that  which  descended,  the  form  of 
gravity. — Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

This  bubble,  by  reason  of  its  comparative  levity  to 
the  fluidity  that  encloses  it,  would  ascend  to  the 
top. — Bentley. 

2.  Inconstancy ;  changeableness. 

They  every  day  broached  some  new  thing;  which 
restless  levity  they  did  interpret  to  be  their  growing 
in  spiritual  perfection.  —  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

Where  wigs  with  wigs,  with  sword-knots  sword- 
knots  strive, 

Beaus  banish  beaus,  and  coaches  coaches  drive, 
This  erring  mortals  levity  may  call ; 
Oh,  blind  to  truth  1  the  Sylphs  contrive  it  all. 

Pope,  Rape  oj  the  Lock,  canto  i. 

3.  Unsteadiness;  laxity  of  mind. 

I  unbosom'd  all  my  secrets  to  thee ; 
Not  out  of  levity,  but  overpower"d 
By  thy  request.          Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  879. 

4.  Idle  pleasure ;  vanity. 

He  never  employed  his  omnipotence  out  of  levity 
or  ostentation,  but  as  the  necessities  of  rnen  re- 
quired.— Calamy. 

5.  Trifling  gaiety  ;  want  of  seriousness. 

Our  graver  business  frowiis  at  this  levity. 

SJiakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  7. 

Hopton  abhorred  the  licence,  and  the  lenities,  with 
which  he  saw  too  many  corrupted. — Lord  Clarendon, 
History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

That  spirit  of  religion  and  seriousness  vanished, 
and  a  spirit  of  levity  and  libertinism,  infidelity  and 
profaneness,  started  up  in  the  room  of  it.— Bishop 
Atterbury,  Sermons. 

levy.  v.  a.     [Fr.  lever.'}      Raise ;  bring  to- 
gether. 
a.  Applied  to  men. 

He  resolved  to  finish  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  and 
to  that  end  levied  a  mighty  army.— Sir  J.  Davies, 
Discourse  on  the  State  of  Ireland. 
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b.  Applied  to  war. 

They  live  in  hatred,  enmity,  and  strife, 
Among  themselves,  and  levy  cruel  wars. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  501. 

c.  Applied  to  money. 

Levy  a  tribute  unto  the  Lord  of  the  men  of  war.— 
Numbers,  xxxi.  28. 

Instead  of  a  ship,  he  should  levy  upon  his  county 
such  a  sum  of  money.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of 
the  Grand  Rebellion. 
levy,  s. 

1.  Act  of  raising  money  or  men. 

They  have  already  contributed  all  their  super- 
fluous hands,  and  every  new  levy  they  make  must 
beat  the  expence  of  their  farms  and. commerce. — 
Addison,  Present  State  of  the  War. 

It  had  been  with  great  difficulty  that  Phocion,  as 
general,  had  restrained  them  from  an  incursion  into 
Boeotia.  He  would  not  undertake  it  without  a  levy 
of  all  the  men  left  under  sixty. — Bishop  Thirlwall, 
History  of  Greece,  ch.  Ivi. 

The  first  occasion  of  public  collision  was  a  dispute 
concerning  the  customary  payment  of  the  ancient 
Danegelt,  of  two  shillings  on  every  hide  of  land,  to 
the  sheriffs  of  the  several  counties. . . .  '  By  the  eyea 
of  God,'  said  Henry,  his  usual  oath,  '  it  shall  be 
enrolled ! '  '  By  the  same  eyes  by  which  you  swear," 
replied  the  prelate,  '  it  shall  never  be  levied  on  my 
lands  while  I  live!' — Milman,  History  of  Latin 
Christianity,  b.  vii.  ch.  viii. 

2.  War  raised. 

Treason  has  done  his  worst :  nor  steel  nor  poison, 
Malice  domestick,  foreign  levy,  nothing 
Can  touch  him  further.  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  2. 

levyer.  s.     One  who  levies.    Rare. 

Such  a  large  house  must  become  a  levyer  from  the 
people  by  taxation  of  just  such  a  revenue  as  the 
minister  should  demand.— Cartwright,  State  of  the 
Nation. 

.  adj.     [A.S.  Icewede,  lawd.     See  ex- 
tract from  Todd.] 

1.  Lay;  not  clerical ;  gross;  ignorant.    Ob' 
solete. 

So  these  great  clerks  their  little  wisdom  shew 
To  mock  the  lewd,  as  learn 'd  in  this  as  they. 

Sir  J.  Davies. 

[Probably  from  lead,  the  people.  This  is  the  primitive 
sense  of  the  word.  It  next  included  the  idea  of  ig- 
norance; which  Dr.  Jamipson  attributes  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  clergy  on  the  general  sentiments  of 
society,  the  unlearned  being  in  old  time  treated  by 
them  in  a  very  contemptuous  manner.  Next,  as  if 
moral  excellence  had  been  confined  to  their  own 
order,  the  term  was  applied  by  them  to  signify  a 
wicked  person,  or  one  of  a  licentious  life ;  whence, 
Dr.  Jaraieson  adds,  the  modern  sense  of  our  lewd. 
The  sense,  however,  to  which  Dr.  Jamieson  alludes 
by  the  word  modern,  is  of  great  age  in  our  language ; 
for  Chaucer  uses  it  iu  the  sense  of  lustj'ul,  as  well  as 
ignorant. — Todd.~\ 

2.  Wicked ;  bad  ;  dissolute. 

If  some  be  admitted  in  to  the  ministry,  either  void 
of  learning,  or  lewd  in  life,  are  all  the  rest  to  be  con- 
demned ?— Archbishop  Whitgift. 

Before  they  did  oppress  the  people,  only  by  colour 
of  a  lewd  custom,  they  did  afterwards  use  the  same 
oppressions  by  warrant. — Sir  J.  Davies,  Discourse 
on  the  State  of  Ireland. 

3.  Lustful ;  libidinous. 

He  is  not  lolling  on  a  lewd  love  bed, 
But  on  his  knees  at  meditation. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iii.  7. 
Then  lewd  Anchemolus  he  laid  in  dust. 
Who  stain'd  his  step-dame's  bed  with  impious  lust. 
Dry  den,  Translation  of  the  jEneid,  x.  543. 

lewdly,  adv.    In  a  lewd  manner. 

1.  Foolishly;  ignorantlyj   in  a  state  of  ig- 
norance. 

All  which  my  daies  I  have  not  lewdly  spent, 
Nor  spilt  the  blossom  of  my  tender  yeares 
In  ydlesse.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  vi.  2,  31. 

Employing  his  labours  lewdly,  he  maketh  a  vain 
god  of  the  same  clay.—  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  xv.  8. 

Lord  Peter,  even  in  his  lucid  intervals,  was  very 
leicdly  given  in  his  common  conversation,  extreme 
wilful  and  positive,  and  would  at  any  time  rather 
argue  to  death  than  allow  himself  to  be  once  in  an 
errour.— Swift,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  sect.  iv. 

2.  Wickedly;  naughtily. 

A  sort  of  naughty  persons,  lewdly  bent, 
Have  practised  dangerously  against  your  state. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  ii.  1. 

3.  Libidinously ;  lustfully. 

He  loved  fair  lady  Eltred,  lewdly  loved. 
Whose  wanton  pleasures  him  too  much  did  please, 
That  quite  his  heart  from  Guendeline  removed. 

Spenser. 

So  leicdly  dull  his  idle  works  appear, 
The  wretched  texts  deserve  no  comments  here. 

Dryden,  Essay  upon  Satire. 

lewdness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Lewd. 

1.  Foolishness;  grossness  ;  want  of  shame. 
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Lewdness  blotteth  good  deserts  with  blame. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  v.  3,  38. 

2.  Wickedness ;  propensity  to  wickedness. 

In  stead  of  teares,  the  starres  like  weeping  eies 
Drop  down  their  exhalations  from  the  skies : 
And  Tithon's  bride  new  rising  from  her  bed, 
Beholds  their  leaudness  with  a  blushing  red. 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  730. 

If  it  were  a  matter  of  wrong  or  wicked  lewdness, 
O  ye  Jews,  reason  would  that  I  should  bear  with 
you.— Acts,  xviii.  14. 

3.  Lustful  licentiousness. 

Suffer  no  lewdness,  nor  indecent  speech, 
Th'  apartment  of  the  tender  youth  to  reach. 

J.  Dryden,  jun..  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xiv.  56. 
Damianus's  letter  to  Nicholas  is  an  authentick 
record  of  the  lewdnesses  committed  under  the  reign 
of  celibacy. — Bishop  Atterbury. 
Lewdster.  s.     Lecher. 

Against  such  lewdsters,  and  their  lechery, 
Those  that  betray  them  do  no  treachery. 

Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  v.  3. 
Lexicographer.  *.  [Gr.  ypatf,w  =  write.] 
Writer  of  dictionaries ;  harmless  drudge 
that  busies  himself  in  tracing  the  original, 
and  detailing  the  signification  of  words  :  (I 
give  this  as  it  stands  in  Johnson). 

Commentators  and  lexicographers,  acquainted 
with  the  Syrtack  language,  have  given  these  hints  in 
their  writings  on  Scripture. —  Watts,  Improvement 
of  the  Hind. 

Lexicography,  s.  Art  or  practice  of  writing 
dictionaries ;  system  of  dictionaries. 

I  shall  only  make  some  few  reflections  upon  ety- 
mology and  syntax,  supposing  orthography  to  belong 
to  lexicography. — Dalgarno,  Deaf  and  Dumb  Man's 
Tutor,  p.  59:  1080. 

The  distance  is  immeasurable  between  three  or 
four  vague  and  inarticulate  sounds  uttered  by 
animals,  and  the  copiousness  of  lexicography  or  the 
regularity  of  grammar.— Godwin,  Political  Justice, 
i.  40. 

Lexicon,  s.  [Gr.  XiSieoj-.]  Dictionary ;  book 
teaching  the  signification  of  words. 

Though  a  linguist  should  pride  himself  to  have  all 
the  tongues  that  Babel  cleft  the  world  into,  yet,  if 
he  had  not  studied  the  solid  things  in  them,  as 
well  as  the  words  and  lexicons,  he  were  nothing  so 
much  to  be  esteemed  a  learned  man  as  any  yeoman 
competently  wise  in  his  mother  dialect  only.— 
Milton. 

Ley.  *.    See  extract. 

Ley,  lee,  lay,  are  all  from  the  Saxon  leag,  a  field,  or 
pasture,  by  the  usual  melting  of  the  letter  s  or  g. — 
Gibson,  Camden. 

Leze.     See  Majesty. 

Liability.  s.     State  of  being  liable. 

Liability  ...  is  used  in  conversation  oftener  than 

liableness.  Of  neither  has  Dr.  Johnson  taken  notice. 

The  present  is  certainly  very  modern.— Todd* 

Liable,  adj.  [N.Fr.j  Obnoxious  ;  not  ex- 
empt;  subject:  (with  to). 

But  what  is  strength  without  a  double  share 
Of  wisdom  ?  vast,  unwieldy,  burthensoine, 
Proudly  secure,  yet  liable  to  fall 
By  weakest  subtleties. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  53. 

The  English  boast  of  Spenser  and  Milton,  who 

neither  of  them  wanted  genius  or  learning ;  and  yet 

both  of  them  are  liable  to  many  censures.— Dryden, 

Translation  of  Juvenal,  dedication. 

This,  or  any  other  scheme,  coming  from  a  private 
hand,  might  be  liable  to  many  defects. — Swift. 
Liableness.     s.       Attribute    suggested    by 
Liable;  state  of  being  liable  to;  obnox- 
iousness ;  subjection  ;  propensity:  (Liabi- 
lity commoner). 

Abusing  the  liableness  of  women  to  self-love  and 
vanity,  they  are  continually  striking  fire  out  of  their 
fancies  upon  this  tinder. —  W.  Mountague,  Devout 
Essays,  pt.  i.  p.  Iti2 :  1648. 

That  state  or  condition  must  be  the  better,  and  in 
conformity  to  right  reason  'more  eligible,  in  which 
there  is  no  liableness  to  the  wrath  and  anger  of  God. 
— Bishop  Barlow,  Remains,  p.  485. 

There  is  an  inlet  for  ambition,  though  not  for  lust ; 
a  liableness  to  the  filthiness  of  the  spirit,  though  not 
of  the  flesh. — Hammond,  Works,  iv.  611. 

How  difficult  a  thing  it  is,  especially  in  matter  of 
reforming,  to  pare  off  the  excess,  and  not  to  cut  to 
the  quick ;  to  stay  at  the  right  point,  and  not  over- 
do; because  of  the  liableness,  in  such  cases,  in  de- 
clining one  extreme,  to  fall  into  mother.— Putter, 
Moderation  of  the  Church  of  England,  p.  432. 

Liar.  s.  [the  ordinary  form  of  the  verbal 
being  -er,  as  in  hunt,  hunt-er,  &c.,  the 
spelling  in  -ar  differentiates  it  from  the 
verbal  of  lie.']  One  who  lies  in  the  sense 
of  telling  falsehoods ;  one  who  wants 
veracity. 
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She's  like  a  liar,  gone  to  burning  hell ! 
'Twos  1  that  kill'd  her.        Shakespear,  Othello,  v.  2. 

He  approves  the  common  liar,  fame, 
Who  speaks  him  thus  at  Rome. 

Id.,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  1. 

I  do  not  reject  his  observation  as  untnue,  much 
less  condemn  the  person  himself  as  a  liar,  when- 
soever it  seems  to  be  contradicted. — Boyle. 
Lias.  s.    [see  extract;  the  derivation,  though 
generally  admitted,  being  doubtful.]     In 
Geology.    Formation  so  called.     See  ex- 
tract, also  Oolitic. 

The  name  lias  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the 
appearance  of  the  bed  in  layers  in  the  quarries 
where  it  is  worked  in  the  middle  of  England :  the 
term  is  adopted  by  geologists  of  all  countries. . . . 
The  position  of  the  lias  is  well  marked.  It  forms 
the  base  of  the  remarkable  calcareous  group  of  the 
middle  secondary  period,  which  under  the  name  of 
oolitic  or  Jurassic  series  is  recognised  so  widely.  It 
overlies  the  beds  which  in  England  are  called  the 
new  red  sandstone  series  (containing  salt),  and  on 
the  Continent  the  triassic  series.  It  is,  however, 
quite  distinct  from  either.  The  contents  of  the  lias 
and  rocks  of  the  liassic  series  are  very  interesting 
and  varied.  In  the  middle  of  England  the  bands  of 
calcareous  nodules,  and  even  calcareous  bands  of 
the  rock  itself,  yield  an  admirable  hydraulic  cement 
on  burning. ...  On  the  coast  of  Yorkshire  it  con- 
tains a  large  admixture  of  iron  pyrites  and  bitumen, 
and  sometimes  there  are  beds  in  it  approaching  the 
condition  of  a  poor  coal  or  passing  into  jet.  The 
lias  shales  at  Whitby  are  very  extensively  worked 
for  the  extraction  of  alum.  . . .  Elsewhere  the  highly 
bituminous  shales  are  distilled  at  a  low  heat  for 
various  mineral  oils  and  parafflne;  while  in  some 
parts  of  the  world,  as  in  various  places  near  the 
banks  of  the  Danube  in  Europe,  in  Virginia  in  North 
America,  and  probably  in  India,  the  lias  yields  con- 
siderable stores  of  valuable  fuel,  so  nearly  resembling 
the  true  coal  of  the  coal  measures  as  to  show  no 
practical  difference.  Everywhere,  also,  the  lias  is 
remarkable  for  its  fossils.  In  England  these  include 
a  marvellous  assemblage  of  extinct  reptiles,  of  which 
the  ichthyosaurus,  plesiosaurus,  pterodactyl,  and 
many  others,  are  familiar.  Vast  multitudes  of  fishes' 
remains  and  numerous  characteristic  shells  also 
abound. — Ansted,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Liassic.   adj.     Appertaining  to,   connected 
with,  or  constituted  by,  the  Lias. 

(For  extract  see  Lias.) 

Lib.  v.  a.    [Dutch,  lubben.~\    Castrate.     Ob- 
solete, or  provincial. 

The  bellowing  bullock  lib,  nnd  goat. 

Chapman,  Translation  of  Hesiod :  1618. 

Libation,    s.      [Lat.  libatio,  -onis,  from  libo 
=  pour  out.] 

1.  Act  of  pouring  out   wine  in  honour  of 
some  deity. 

In  digging  new  earth  pour  in  some  wine,  that  the 
vapour  of  the  earth  and  wine  may  comfort  the  spirits, 
provided  it  be  not  taken  for  a  heathen  sacrifice,  or 
libation  to  the  earth. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Experi- 
mental History. 

2.  Wine  so  poured. 

They  had  no  other  crime  to  object  against  the 
Christians,  but  that  they  did  not  offer  up  libations, 
and  the  smoke  of  sacrifices,  to  dead  men. — Bishop 
Stilling  fleet,  On  Roman  Idolatry. 

The  goblet  then  she  took,  with  nectar  crown'd, 
'    Sprinkling  the  first  libations  on  the  ground. 

Dryden,  Translation  ofthe^Eneid,  i.  1030. 

Finally  he  [Alexander]  put  out  to  the  open  sea, 
that  he  might  satisfy  himself  no  land  lay  within 
view  to  the  south.  Here  he  again  sacrificed  to  the 
sea-god,  whose  proper  realm  he  had  now  entered,  as 
well  in  thankfulness  for  the  prosperous  termination 
of  one  expedition,  as  to  propitiate  his  favour  for  that 
which  was  next  to  be  undertaken.  The  victims,  and 
the  golden'vessels  with  which  he  made  the  libations, 
were  thrown  into  the  sea. — Bishop  Thirlwall,  His- 
tory of  Greece,  ch.  liv. 

Libbard.  s.     Leopard,  of  which  it  is  another 
form. 

Make  the  libbard  stern, 

Leave  roaring,  when  in  rage  he  for  revenge  did 
yearn.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

The  libbard  and  the  tiger,  as  the  mole 
Rising,  the  crumbled  earth  above  them  threw. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  467. 
The  torrid  parts  of  Africk  are  by  Piso  resembled 
to  a  libbard's  skin,  the  distance  of  whose  spots  re- 
present the  disperseness  of  habitations,  or  towns  of 
Africk . — Brerewood. 

Libbards-bane.  s.     See  Leopards-bane. 

Night-shade,  moonwort,  libbard' s-bane. 

B.  Jonson,  Masques. 
Libel,  s.  [Lat.  libellus  =  little  book  from  liber 

=  book  ;  Fr.  libelle.] 
1.  Defamatory  writing. 

Every  fiddler  sings  libels  openly;  and  each  man  is 
ready  to  challenge  the  freedom  of  David's  rullians, 
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'  Our  tongues  are  our  own,  who  shall  control  us  ?  ' 
This  is  not  a  fashion  for  Christians,  whose  tongues 
must  be  ranged  within  the  compass  as  of  truth,  so  of 
charity  and  silent  obedience.— Bishop  Hall.  Fashions 
of  the  World. 

Are  we  reproached  for  the  name  of  Christ  ?  that 
ignominy  serves  but  to  advance  our  future  glory ; 
every  such  libel,  here  becomes  panegyrick  there.— 
Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

2.  In  Equity.     Declaration    or    charge    in 
writing  exhibited  in  court  against  a  person. 
The  libel  used  in  ecclesiastical  proceedings  con- 
sists of  three  parts — 1.  The  major  proposition,  which 
shews  a  just  cause  of  the  petition  ;  2.  The  narration, 
or  minor  proposition  ;  3.  The  conclusion,  or  conclu- 
sive petition,  which  conjoins  both  propositions.— 
Jacob,  Law  Dictionary. 

Libel,  v.  n.  Spread  defamation,  written  or 
printed:  (it  is  now  commonly  used  as 
an  active  verb,  without  the  preposition 
against). 

He,  like  ^privileged  spy,  whom  nothing  can 
Discredit,  libels  now,  'gainst  each  great  man. 

Donne. 
Libel,  v.  a.     Satirize ;  lampoon. 

Is  the  peerage  of  England  dishonoured  when  a 

peer  suffers  for  his  treason  ?   If  he  be  libelled,  or  any 

way  defamed,  he  has  his  scandalum  magnatuui  to 

punish  the  offender.— Dryden. 

But  what  so  pure  which  envious  tongues   will 

spare  ? 
Some  wicked  wits  have  libelled  all  the  fair. 

Pope,  January  and  May. 
Libeller,  s.     One  who  libels. 

Our  common  libellers  are  as  free  from  the  impu- 
tation of  wit,  as  of  morality.—  Dryden,  Translation 
of  Juvenal,  dedication. 

The  common  libellers,  in  their  invectives,  tax  the 
church  with  an  insatiable  desire  of  power  and  wealth, 
equally  common  to  all  bodies  of  men.— Sivift. 

The  squibs  are  those  who,  in  the  common  phrase, 
are  called  libellers  and  lampooners. — Tatter. 

The  satirist  and  libeller  differ  as  much  as  the  magis- 
trate and  the  murderer.    In  the  consideration  of 
human  life,  the  satirist  never  falls  upon  persons  who 
are  not  glaringly  faulty,  and  the  libeller  on  none  but 
who  are  conspicuously  commendable.— Ibid.  no.  92. 
Libelling,  verbal  abs.     Act  of  defaming  or 
abusing. 

This  is  the  design  and  the  mischievous  issue,  which 
to  cover  and  propagate,  the  cunning  machinator 
pretends  the  exaltation  of  the  freeness  of  that  grace 
which  he  designs  to  dishonour  and  defeat.  He 
raiseth  a  mighty  cry  of  free  gnice,  and  intitles  the 
libellings  of  divine  goodness  by  the  specious  name  of 
Yiudiciee  gratise. — Glanville,  Sermons,  serin,  x. 

Libelling  is  not  the  crime  of  an  illiterate  people. 
— Burke,  Speech  on  Libels. 
Libellous,  adj.     Defamatory. 

It  was  the  most  malicious  surmise  that  had  ever 
been  brewed,  howsoever  countenanced  by  a  libellous 
pamphlet.— (Sir  II.  Wotton. 

Liber.  *.     [Lat.]     In  Botany.     See  extract. 

Liber  in  botany  [is]  the  interior  lining  of  the  bark 
of  exogenous  plants.  It  consists  of  woody  tissue  in 
great  quantity,  and  very  thick-sided,  intermixed 
with  cellular  tissue.  It  appears  to  be  formed  an- 
nually, at  the  same  time  with  the  concentricMones 
of  wood,  and  is  intended  by  nature  to  convey  down- 
wards the  secretions  elaborated  in  the  bark  and 
leaves.  It  is  the  principal  seat  of  laticiferous  vessels. 
The  name  liber  was  applied  by  the  Romans  to  the 
thin  coats  or  rind  of  the  Egyptian  papyrus,  on 
which  books  were  written ;  and  hence  it  passed  into 
a  general  name  for  books. — Brande  and  COJL;  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Liberal,  adj.  [Fr.;  Lat.  liberalis.~\ 

1.  Not  mean  ;  not  low  in  birth;  not  low  in 
mind  ;  becoming  a  gentleman. 

Where  gentle  court  and  gracious  delight 
She  to  them  made,  with  inildnesse  virginal), 
Shewing  herselfe  both  wise  and  liberall. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  ii.  9,  20. 

2.  Munificent  ;    generous  ;     bountiful  ;    nut 
parsimonious. 

Her  name  was  Mercy,  well  known  over  all, 
To  be  both  gracious  and  eke  liberal. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Sparing  would  shew  a  worse  sin  than  ill  doctrine. 
Men  of  his  way  should  be  most  liberal, 
They're  set  here  for  examples. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  i.  3. 
Needs  must  the  power 
That  made  us,  and  for  us  this  ample  world, 
Be  infinitely  good,  and  of  his  good 
As  liberal  and  free,  as  infinite. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  412. 
The  liberal  are  secure  alone ; 
For  what  we  frankly  give,  for  ever  is  our  own. 

QranviUe, 

With  of  before  the  thing,  and  to  before  the 
person. 

There  is  no  art  better  than  to  be  liberal  of  praise 
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and  commendation  to  others,  in  that  wherein  a 
mini's  self  hiith  any  perfection.— .Bawm,  Essays. 

Several  clergymen,  otherwise  little  fond  of  obscure 
terms,  are  in  their  sermons  very  liberal  nfM  those 
whieh  they  find  in  ecde8ia*tic*l  writers, as  if  it  were 
our  duty  to  understand  them.— Swift. 

3.  Gross  ;  licentious  ;  free  to  excess. 

Thou  art  too  wild,  too  rude,  and  bold  of  voice  ; 
Parts  that  become  thee  happily  enough. 
And  in  such  eyes  as  ours  appear  not  faults ; 
But  where  thou  art  not  known,  why,  there  they 

slll'W 

Something  too  liberal.  .      . 

Shakespear,  MercJiant  of  Venice,  n.  2. 
Is  he  not  a  profane  and  very  liberal  counsellor? 

I  might,  if  it  pleased  me,  stand  still,  and  hear 
My  sister  made  a  may-game,  might  1  not  r 
And  give  allowance  to  your  liberal  jests 
Upon  his  person,  whose  least  anger  would 
Consume  a  legion  of  such  wretched  people. 

licaumont  and  Fletcher.  Captain. 

4.  In  Politics.     Holding  the  principles  of  a 
liberal. 

Liberal,  s.  In  Politics.  One  who  favours 
or  supports  democracy,  as  opposed  to  aris- 
tocracy or  despotism. 

(For  example  see  next  entry.) 
Liberalism,  s.    Profession  of  liberal  politics. 
That  a  small  party  of  the  liberals  in  Russia  would 
have  asked  for  a  constitution  if  one  were  given  to 

Poland  is  probable As  for  the  reforms  offered  by 

the  Russian  Government,  some  of  them  were  no 
doubt  valuable,  though  they  were  mostly  only  re- 
forms in  name,  apparently  introduced  in  order  to 
give  the  Emperor  a  reputation  for  liberalism  in 
Europe.—  Westminster  Review,  New  Series,  no.  Ivii. 
January  1806 :  The  Polish  Insurrection  of  1863. 
Liberality,  s.    Munificence;  bounty;  gene- 
rosity; generous  profusion. 

Why  should  he  ('espair,  that  knows  to  court 
With  words,  fair  looks,  and  liberality? 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  ii.  1. 
Such  moderation  with  thy  bounty  join, 
That  thou  may'st  nothing  give  that  is  not  thine; 
That  liberality  is  but  cast  away, 
Which  makes  us  borrow  what  we  cannot  pay. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Of  Justice. 

Liberalize,  v.  a.  Make  liberal,  generous, 
gentlemanly,  open. 

He  [Mr.  Grenville]  was  bred  to  the  law,  which  is, 
in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  first  and  noblest  of  human 
sciences ;  a  science  which  does  more  to  quicken  and 
invigorate  the  understanding,  than  all  the  other 
kinds  of  learning  put  together;  but  it  is  not  apt, 
except  in  persons  very  happily  born,  to  open  and  to 
liberalize  the  mind  exactly  in  the  same  proportion. 
—Burke,  Speech  on  American  Taxation :  1774. 
Liberally,  adv.  In  a  liberal  manner. 

1.  Bounteously;  bountifully;  largely. 

If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom ,  let  him  ask  of  God, 
that  giveth  to  all  men  liberally,  and  upbraideth  not. 
— James,  i.  5. 

2.  Not  meanly  ;  magnanimously. 

Thou  shalt  furnish  him  liberally  out  of  thy  flock, 
and  out  of  thy  floor,  and  out  of  thy  wine  press. — 
Dtutcronomy,  xv.  14. 

3.  Freely;  copiously. 

They  invited  their  father  to  drink  liberally.— 
llixh/ip  Patrick,  Paraphrases  and  Commentaries  on 
the  Old  Testament,  Genesis,  xix.  32. 

4.  Licentiously. 

Had  mine  own  brother  spoke  thus  liberally, 
My  fury  should  have  taught  him  better  manners. 

Greene,  Tu  Quo'iue. 
Liberate,  v.  a.    Free  ;  set  free. 

By  what  means  a  man  may  liberate  himself  from 
those  fears. — Johnson, \n  Taylor's  Sermons. 

Upon  this  word  Mr.  Mason  has  rashly  observed, 
that  'though  this  verb,  and  its  derivative  noun 
liberation,  are  now  frequent  in  periodical  publica- 
tion of  news,  they  are  too  modern  to  be  found  in 
any  dictionary  ;  nor  had  he  met  with  either,  to  the 
best  of  his  recollection,  in  any  writer  whom  he 
would  produce  for  an  authority.'  The  verb  and 
substantive,  however,  are  both  of  nearly  two  hun- 
dred years  of  age  in  our  language;  and  may  be  seen 
in  the  old  vocabulary  of  Cockeram.— Todd. 

Liberation,  s.  Act  of  setting  free ;  deliver- 
ance. 

This  mode  of  analysing  requires  perfect  liberation 
from  all  prejudged  system. — Poivnall,  Treatise  on 
the  Study  of  Antiquities,  p.  !."..">. 

Richard  [I.  of  England]  was  now  a  prisoner  in 
(i'Tmany;  ii'  Philip  nad  no  actual' concern  in  his 
imprisonment,  ho  was  not  inactive  in  impeding  his 
li/ti-1-iitiim.—Jlihnan,  History  of  Latin  Christianity, 
b.  ix.  ch.  iv. 
Liberator,  s.  Deliverer. 

He  [Luther]  was  the  great  reformer  and  liberator 
of  the fiurope&n  intellect.— Buckle,  History  <  f  Civi- 
lization in  Europe,  ii.  531. 
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The  Austrian  Governmpnt . . .  has  been  warned 
. . .  that  to  cultivate  a  Ruthenian  question  is,  sooner 
or  later,  to  play  into  the  hands  of  Russia,  who  had 
already  presented  herself  as  the  future  liberator  of 
the  Rutlienian  peasantry  and  church.— S.Edwards, 
The  Polish  Captivity,  vol.  ii. 
Liberticide.  s.    [Lat.  casdo  =  fell ;  cut  down; 
slay.]      Killer,    or  destroyer,   of  liberty : 
(coined  after  the  manner  of  Regicide). 
The  priest,  the  slave,  and  the  liber/icide. 

Shelley,  Adonais. 
Libertinagre.  s. 

1.  Sensuality;  dissoluteness. 

2.  Licentiousness  of  opinion. 

Erasmus  thought  he  saw,  under  all  their  fondness 
for  the  language  of  old  Rome,  a  crowing  libertinage, 
which  disposed  them  to  think  slightly  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith. — Jiishop  Warburton,  Sermons,  xiii.  note. 

Libertine,  s.     [Lat.  libertinus  =  freedman.] 

1.  One  unconfined;  one  at  liberty. 

When  he  speaks, 

The  air,  a  charter'd  libertine,  is  still ; 
And  the  mute  wonder  lurketh  in  men's  ears, 
To  steal  his  sweet  and  honied  sentences. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  i.  1. 

2.  One  who   indulges   his   lust  without  re- 
straint, or  leads  a  dissolute  licentious  life ; 
rake ;   debauchee. 

Man,  the  lawless  libertine,  may  rove, 
Free  and  unquestion'd.  Rowe,  Jane  SJiore. 

Want  of  power  is  the  only  bound  that  a  libertine 
puts  to  his  views  upon  any  of  the  sex. — Richardson, 
Clarissa. 

A  guilty  passion,  amounting  to  a  madness,  left  on 
the  moral  character  of  the  unhappy  man  a  stain  at 
which  even  libertines  looked  grave.  —  Macaulay, 
History  of  England,  ch.  xxv. 

3.  One  who  pays  no  regard  to  the  precepts  of 
religion. 

They  say  this  town  is  full  of  cozenage; 
As  nimble  jugglers  that  deceive  the  eye, 
Dark  working  sorcerers  that  change  the  mind  .  . . 
Disguised  cheaters,  prating  mountebanks, 
And  many  such  like  libertines  of  sin. 

Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  2. 

That  word  may  be  applied  to  some  few  libertines 
in  the  audience.— Copier,  Short  View  of  the  Pro- 
faneness  and  Immorality  of  the  English  Stage. 

4.  English  version  of  the  Latin  libertinus  = 
freedman. 

Some  persons  are  forbidden  to  be  accusers  on  the 
score  of  their  sex,  as  women  :  others  on  the  score  of 
their  age,  as  pupils  and  infants ;  others  on  the  score 
of  their  condition,  as  libertines  against  their  patrons. 
— Ayliffe,  Par  ergon  Juris  Canonici. 

Xiibertine.  adj.     Licentious  ;  irreligious. 

There  are  men  that  marry  not,  but  chuse  rather  a 
libertine  and  impure  single  life,  than  to  be  yoked  in 
marriage.— Bacon. 

Might  not  the  queen  make  diligent  enquiry,  if  any 
person  about  her  should  happen  to  be  of  libertine 
principles  or  morals'?— Swift,  Project  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Religion. 

O  may  1  live  exempted  (while  I  live 
Guiltless  of  pamper'd  appetite  obscene) 
From  pangs  arthritic,  that  infest  the  toe 
Of  libertine  excess.        Cowper,  The  Task,  Tlie  Sofa. 
Libertinism.   S. 

1.  Irreligion  ;  licentiousness  of  opinions  and 
practice. 

Modest  heathens  would  hiss  this  libertinism  off 
the  stage. — Bishop  Hall,  Cases  of  Conscience,  iv.  2. 

That  spirit  of  religion  and  seriousness  vanished 
all  at  once,  and  a  spirit  of  liberty  and  libertinism,  of 
infidelity  and  profaneness,  started  up  in  the  room  of 
it. — Bishop  A  tterbury.  Sermons. 

2.  Unrestrained  indulgence  of  lust;  debauch- 
ery. 

Mulgrave  .  .  .  was  a  libertine  without  that  open- 
ness of  heart  and  hand  which  sometimes  makes 
libertinism  amiable,  and  a  haughty  aristocrat  with- 
out that  elevation  of  sentiment  which  sometimes 
makes  aristocratical  haughtiness  respectable. — Mac- 
aulay, History  of  England,  ch.  viii. 

The  civil  wars,  the  wars  against  the  Normans,  not 
now  confined  to  the  coasts,  but  ravaging  the  inland 
provinces  (they  had  sacked  Paris,  Ghent,  Hamburg, 
Cologne);  the  libertinism  of  manners,  which  crowded 
the  haljs  of  the  nobles  with  spurious  descendants, 
often  without  perpetuating  the  legitimate  descent; 
devotion,  which  threw  many  who  might  have  kept 
up  the  noblest  families  into  the  church  or  the 
cloister;  the  alienation  of  their  estates,  through 
piety  or  superstition,  to  sacred  uses;  — all  these 
causes  conspired  to  drain  away  the  riches  and  the 
power  of  the  nobility. — Milman,  History  of  Latin 
Christianity,  b.  v.  ch.  iv. 

3.  Privilege  or  state  of  a  freedman. 

Dignified  with  the  title  of  free-man,  and  denied 
the  libertinism  that  belongs  to  it.  —  Hammond, 
Works,  iv.  480. 
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Liberty,  x. 

1.  Freedom  :  (as  opposed  to  slavery). 

My  master  knows  of  your  being  here,  and  hath 
threatened  to  put  me  into  everlasting  liberty,  if  I 
tell  you  of  it :  for  he  swears,  he'll  turn  me  away. — 
Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  \i\.'&. 

0  liberty!  thou  goddess,  heavenly  bright!  .  . . 
Eternal  pleasures  in  thy  presence  reign.      Addison. 

2.  Exemption   from    tyranny   or  inordinate 
government. 

Justly  thou  abhorr'st 
The  son,  who,  on  the  quiet  state  of  rnnn, 
Such  trouble  brought,  affecting  to  subdue 
Rational  liberty ;  yet  know  withal. 
Since  thy  original  lapse,  true  liberty 
Is  lost,  which  always  with  right  reason  dwells. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  79. 

3.  Freedom:  (as  opposed  to  necessity). 

Liberty  is  the  power  in  any  agent  to  do,  or  for- 
bear, any  particular  action,  according  to  the  deter- 
mination, or  thought  of  the  mind,  whereby  either  of 
them  is  preferred  to  the  other. — Locke. 

As  it  is  in  the  motions  of  the  body,  so  it  is  in  the 

thoughts  of  our  minds :  where  any  one  is  such,  that 

.  we  have  power  to  take  it  up,  or  lay  it  by,  according 

to  the  preference  of  the  mind,  there  we  are  at  liberty. 

—Id. 

4.  Privilege  ;  exemption ;  immunity 

His  majesty  gave  not  an  intire  country  to  any, 
much  less  did  he  grant  jura  regalia,  or  any  extra- 
ordinary liberties. — Sir  J.  Uavies. 

5.  Relaxation   of  restraint :    (as,   '  lie  sees 
himself  at  liberty  to  choose  his  condition.') 

Licence  they  mean,  when  they  cry  liberty. 

Milton,  Sonnets,  xii.  11. 

6.  Leave ;  permission. 

1  shall  take  the  liberty  to  consider  a  third  ground, 
which,  with  some  men,  has  the  same  authority. — 
Locke. 

7.  Privileged  district :   (as,  '  The  liberty,  or 
liberties,  of  the  King's  Bench;'  also  of  cer- 
tain municipal  divisions). 

Libidinist.  s.  One  devoted  to  lewdness  or 
lust. 

Nero,  being  monstrous  incontinent  himself,  verily 
believed  that  all  men  were  most  foul  libidinists, 
yea,  that  there  was  not  a  chaste  person  in  all  the 
world. — Junius,  Sinne  stigmatized,  p.  350 :  1  ti.'i'.i. 

libidinous,  adj.  [Lat.  libido,  -inis  =  lust ; 
libidinosus  =  lustful.]  Lewd;  lustful. 

It  is  not  love,  but  strong  libidinous  will, 
That  triumphs  o'er  me. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Knight  of  Malta. 

For  his  libidinous  courses  he  was  slain  by  his 

sister's  husband.— Gregory,  Posthuma,  p.  253:  1050. 

Thou  didst  cover, 
With  a  maid's  habit,  a  libidinous  lover. 

Sir  R.  Fanshawe,  Translation  of  Guarini's 

Pastor  Fido. 

None  revolt  from  the  faith,  because  they  must  not 
look  upon  a  woman  to  lust  after  her,  but  because 
they  are  much  more  restrained  from  the  perpetra- 
tion of  their  lusts.  If  wanton  glances  and  libidinous 
thoughts  had  been  permitted  by  the  Gospel,  they 
would  have  apostatized  nevertheless. — Bentley. 

Libidinousiy.  adv.  In  a  libidinous  manner ; 
lewdly;  lustfully. 

Simon  Magus,  and  his  mystical  priests,  lived  libi- 
dinously ;  and  used  all  manner  of  incentives  and 
allurements  to  venery. — Bishop  Lavingdon,  Mora- 
vians compared,  p.  101. 

Libidinous  ness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Libidinous;  lewdness;  lustfulness. 

They  exercise  all  kinds  of  lewdness  and  libidinous- 
ness.  —  Dr.  James,  Manuductor  unto  Divinity, 
p.  104:  1625. 

Libra,  s.  [Lat.]  Balance ;  in  Astronomy, 
the  sign  of  the  zodiac  so  called,  and,  as 
such,  a  proper,  rather  than  a  common, 
name. 

From  eastern  point 
Of  Libra  to  the  fleecy  star. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  537. 
Librarian,  s. 

1.  One  who  has  the  care  of  a  library. 

It  was  his  inconceivable  knowledge  of  books,  that 
induced  the  great  Duke  Cosmo  the  third  to  do  him 
the  honour  of  making  him  his  librarian. — Spence, 
Life  of  Magliabecchi. 

The  word  librarian  is  of  modern  usage ;  library- 
keeper  being  the  usual  term  for  the  officer  of  this 
description,  which  is  used  by  Bishop  Barlow, 
Prideaux,  Boyle,  Bentley,  and  others. — Todd. 

2.  One  who  transcribes  or  copies  books. 

Charybdis  thrice  swallows,  and  thrice  refunds,  the 
waves:  this  must  be  understood  of  regular  tides. 
There  are  indeed  but  two  tides  in  a  day,  but  this  is 
the  error  of  the  librarian. — Broome,  Notes  on  the 
Odyssey. 
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Librariansbip.    s.      Office,    or   rank,    of  a 
librarian. 

He  [Leasing]  was  then  appointed  to  the  librarian- 
ship  of  Wolfenlnitteil.—  Translation  of  Sclilosser's 
History  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
Library,  s. 
1  .  Large  collection  of  books,  public  or  private. 

Then  as  they  'gan  his  library  to  view, 
And  antique  registers  for  to  avise, 
There  chanced  to  the  prince's  hand  to  rise 
An  antient  book,  bight  Briton's  monuments. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

I  have  given  you  the  library  of  a  painter,  and  a 
catalogue  of  such  books  as  he  ought  to  read.  —  Dry- 
den,  Translation  of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

2.  Building  or  room  where  a  collection  of 
books  is  kept. 

Magliabecchi  had  a  local  memory  of  the  places 
where  every  book  stood  ;  as  in  his  master's  shop  at 
first,  and  in  several  other  libraries  afterwards.  — 
Spence,  Life  of  Magliabecchi. 

Librate.  v.  n.    Balance  ;  sway  as  a  balance. 

The  birds  of  the  air  librating  over  me  served  as  a 
canopy  from  the  rays  of  the  sun.—  Beckford,  Vathek, 
p.  193. 
Libration.  s. 

1.  State  of  being  balanced. 

This  is  what  may  be  said  of  the  balance,  and  the 
libration,  of  the  body.  —  Dryden,  Translation  of 
Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

Their  pinions  still 

In  loose  librations  stretch'd,  to  trust  the  void 
Trembling  refuse.  Thomson,  Seasons,  Spring. 

2.  In  Astronomy.    See  first  extract. 

Libration  is  the  balancing  motion  or  trepidation 
in  the  firmament,  whereby  the  declination  of  the 
sun,  and  the  latitude  of  the  stars,  change  from  time 
to  time.  Astronomers  likewise  ascribe  to  the  moon 
a  libratory  motion,  or  motion  of  trepidation,  which 
they  pretend  is  from  east  to  west,  and  from  north  to 
south,  because  that,  at  full  moon,  they  sometimes 
discover  parts  of  her  disk  which  are  not  discovered 
at  other  times.  These  kinds  are  called,  the  one  a 
libration  in  longitude,  and  the  other  a  libration  in 
latitude.  Besides  this,  there  is  a  third  kind,  which 
they  call  an  apparent  libration,  and  which  consists 
in  this,  that  when  the  moon  is  at  her  greatest  elon- 
gation from  the  south,  her  axis  being  then  almost 
)>erpendieular  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptick,  the  sun 
must  enlighten  towards  the  north  pole  of  the  moon 
some  parts  which  he  did  not  before,  and  that,  on 
the  contrary,  some  parts  of  those  which  he  enlight- 
ened towards  the  opposite  pole  are  obscured  ;  and 
this  produces  the  same  effect  which  the  libration  in 
latitude  does.  —  Dictionary  of  Trevoux. 

Those  planets  which  move  upon  their  axis,  do  not 
all  make  intire  revolutions  ;  for  the  moon  maketh 
only  a  kind  of  libration,  or  a  reciprocated  motion 
on  her  own  axis.  —  Grew. 

The  libration  is  of  two  kinds;  the  libration  in 
longitude  and  the  libration  in  latitude.  The  libra- 
tion in  longitude,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  look 
a  few  degrees  round  the  equatorial  parts  of  her 
eastern  and  western  limbs,  is  occasioned  by  this 
circumstance,  that  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  moon 
about  her  axis  is  not  always  precisely  equal  to  the 
angular  velocity  in  her  orbit.  If  the  moon's  orbital 
motion  were  uniform,  and  performed  in  the  same 
time  as  her  rotation  about  the  axis,  the  radius  vec- 
tor from  the  centre  of  the  earth  would  always  inter- 
sect the  lunar  disc  in  the  same  point,  or  tne  moon 
would  always  present  exactly  the  same  face  to  the 
earth.  But  the  rotatory  motion  is  sensibly  uniform  ; 
\vhUe  the  orbital  motion,  being  performed  in  an  el- 
lipse, is  sometimes  slower  and  sometimes  faster 
than  its  average  amount.  Hence  the  spots  near  the 
easteni  and  western  borders  alternately  disappear 
and  reappear.  The  libration  in  latitude  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  inclination  of  the  moon's  axis  of  rota- 
tion to  the  plane  of  her  orbit.  Supposing  this  axis 
always  to  nave  the  same  direction  in  space,  the 
angle  which  it  makes  with  the  radius  vector  of  her 
orbit  will  be  acute  during  one  part  of  her  revolution 
and  obtuse  in  another.  Hence  the  two  poles  of  ro- 
tation, and  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  surface,  are 
alternately  visible  from  the  earth.  —  Brande  and 
Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Libratory.  adj.     Balancing  ;   playing  like  a 
balance. 

(For  example  see  Libration.) 
Libretto,  s.    [Italian  =  little  book.']    Text  in 
words  for  music. 

But  when  Franco  presented  Music  with  his  time 
table,  her  Charter  of  Independency  was  signed 
sealed,  and  delivered  ;  so  that  to  this  moment,  when 
she  deigns  to  take  Poetry  for  a  kind  of  humble  com- 
panion, she  suffers  her  to  give  her  a  libretto,  but 
takes  the  freedom  to  deliver  to  the  public  the  con- 
tents of  it.  in  whatever  manner  may  best  display 
her  own  absolute  supremacy.  Nay,  she  has  some- 
times gone  larther,  and,  like  the  tyrant  Procrustes 
stretched  or  contracted  the  metrical  limbs  of  our 
very  best  poets  ad  libitum,  as  her  own  musical  exi 
gencies  might  require.  —  Max/in,  Essays  historica 
and  critical  on  Cintrc/i  Mustek,  essay  iv. 
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Licensabie.  adj.  That  may  be  permitted 
by  a  legal  grant. 

I  now  have  another  copy  to  sell,  but  nobody  will 
buy  it  because  it  is  not  licensable.— Downfall  of 
Temporizing  Poets,  p.  5 :  1641. 
License,  s. 

1 .  Exorbitant  liberty  ;  contempt  of  legal  and 
necessary  restraint. 

Some  of  the  wiser  seeing  that  a  popular  licence  is 
indeed  the  many-headed  tyranny,  prevailed  with 
the  rest  to  make  Musidorus  their  chief.— (Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

Taunt  my  faults 

With  such  full  licence,  as  both  truth  and  malice 
Have  power  to  utter. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  2. 

They  bawl  for  freedom  in  their  senseless  moods, 
And  still  revolt  when  truth  would  set  them  free ; 
Licence  they  mean,  when  they  cry  liberty. 

Milton,  Sonnets,  xii.  9. 

The  privilege  that  antient  poets  claim, 
Now  turu'd  to  licence  by  too  just  a  name. 

Lord  JKoscommon. 

Though  this  be  a  state  of  liberty,  yet  it  is  not  a 
state  of  licence ;  though  man,  in  that  state,  have  an 
uncontroulable  liberty  to  dispose  of  his  person  or 
possessions,  yet  he  has  not  liberty  to  destroy  him- 
self.— Locke. 

2.  Grant  of  permission. 

They  sent  some  to  bring  them  a  licence  from  the 
senate. — Judith,  xi.  14. 

Those  few  abstract  names  that  the  schools  forged, 
and  put  into  the  mouths  of  their  scholars,  could 
never  yet  get  admittance  into  common  use,  or  ob- 
tain the  licence  of  publick  approbation. — Locke. 

We  procured  a  licence  of  the  duke  of  Parma  to 
enter  the  theatre  and  gallery. — Addison,  Travels  in 
Italy. 

3.  Liberty ;  permission. 

It  is  not  the  manner  of  the  Romans  to  deliver  any 
man  to  die,  before  that  he  which  is  accused  have  the 
accusers  face  to  face,  and  have  licence  to  answer  for 
himself. — Acts,  xxv.  16. 

4.  Legal  permission  to  carry  on  certain  oc- 
cupations requiring  regulation. 

(See  under  Licensing.) 
License,  v.  a. 

1 .  Permit  by  a  legal  grant :  (for  construction 
in  extract  see  Licensing). 

There  must  be  licensing  dancers,  that  no  gesture, 
motion,  or  deportment,  be  taught  our  youth,  but 
what  by  their  allowance  shall  be  thought  honest  ( 
. . .  The  lutes,  the  violins,  the  guitars, . . .  must  not 
be  suffered  to  prattle  as  they  do,  but  must  be  li- 
censed what  they  may  say. — Milton,  Areopagitica. 

•2.  Give  freedom  or  liberty  to  anything.  Hare. 
He  would  play  \vell,  and  willingly,  at  some  games 
of  greatest  attention,  which  shewed,  that  when  he 
listed  he  could  license  his  thoughts.— Sir  H.  fPotton. 

Licensed,  part.  adj.  One  whose  business 
requires  a  license  to  make  it  legal :  (as,  a 
'  licensed  hawker,'  a  '  licensed  victualler,' 
&c.). 

Wit's  Titans  braved  the  skies. 
And  the  press  groan'd  with  licensed  blasphemies. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  ii.  552. 

Licenser.  s.     Granter  of  permission. 

It  will  ask  more  than  the  work  of  twenty  licensers 
to  examine  all  the  lutes,  the  violins,  and  the  guitars, 
in  every  house. — Milton,  A  reopagiiica. 

It  seems  probable  that  these  eight  verses  were 
suppressed  by  Thomas  Norton,  Sackville's  supposed 
assistant  in  the  play,  who  was  not  only  an  active, 
and  I  believe  a  sensible  puritan,  but  a  licencer  of  the 
publication  of  books  under  the  commission  of  the 
bishop  of  London.— T.  Warton,  History  of  English 
Poetry,  iii.  870. 

Licensing:,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  one  who 
grants  a  license. 

The  conference  on  the  licensing  system  has  not 
been  of  a  character  to  dispel  any  doubts  we  may 
have  entertained  as  to  the  utility  of  these  discus- 
sions.   We  all  know  what  the  licensing  system  is, 

and  we  all  know  the  evils  which  accompany,  though 
they  may  not  be  a  consequence  of  it.  The  public- 
house  is  licensed  by  the  magistrates  of  the  petty 
sessions  within  whose  jurisdiction  it  is  situate,  and 
the  licence  is  granted  very  much  at  the  discretion  of 
the  magistrates,  though  they  generally  go  upon  the 
rule  that  no  more  houses  shall  be  licensed  than  are 
required  by  the  wants  of  the  neighbourhood.  The 
rule  is  evidently  a  relic  of  the  paternal  theory  ol 
Government ;  the  magistrates  taking  care  that  no 
man  opens  a  publichouse  unless  there  be  an  open- 
ing for  hiiii,  and  that  no  man  shall  be  tempted  to 
drink  spirits  by  the  multiplication  of  houses  for 
their  sale.  It  is  different  with  beer.  The  beerhouse 
keeper  gets  his  licence  from  the  Inland  Revenue 
Commissioners,  just  as  a  grocer  does  who  wants  to 
sell  tea,  and  all  that  is  required  of  him  is  ability  to 
make  the  necessary  annual  payment  for  it.— Times 
Jan.  81, 1867. 
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Licentiate,  s. 

1.  Man  who  uses  license.    Obsolete. 

The  licentiates,  somewhat  licentiously,  lest  they 
should  prejudice  poetical  liberty,  will  pardon  them- 
selves for  doubling  or  rejecting  a  letter,  if  the  sense 
fall  aptly. — C'amden,  Remains. 

2.  Degree  in  Spanish  universities. 

A  man  might,  after  that  time,  sue  for  the  decree 
of  a  licentiate  or  master  in  this  faculty.  —  Ayliffe, 
Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

3.  Person  holding  a  license  to  practise  medi- 
cine from  one  of  the  bodies  empowered  to 
grant  the  same. 

The  college  of  physicians,  in  July  1687,  published 
an  edict,  requiring  all  the  fellows,  candidates,  and 
licentiates,  to  give  gratuitous  advice  to  the  neigh- 
bouring poor. — Johnson,  Lives  of  the  Poets,  Garth. 
Licentiate,    v.  a.     Permit ;    encourage   by 
license. 

We  may  not  hazard  either  the  stifling  of  generous 
inclinations,  or  the  licentiating  of  any  thing  that  is 
coarse.— Sir  B.  L' Estrange. 
licentiatlon.  s.     Act  of  permitting.      Ob- 
solete. 

There  is  a  tacit  licentiation  or  permission  of  er- 
rour.— ^.  Freeman,  Sermons,  p.  35 :  1643. 
Licentious,  adj. 

1.  Unrestrained  by  law  or  morality. 

Later  ages'  pride,  like  corn-fed  steed, 
Abused  her  plenty,  and  fat  swoln  encrease, 
To  all  licentious  lust,  and  'gan  exceed 
The  measure  of  her  mean,  and  natural  first  need. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

How  would  it  touch  thee  to  the  quick, 
Should'st  thpu  but  hear  I  were  licentious  1 
And  that  this  body,  consecrate  to  thee, 
With  ruffian  lust  should  be  contaminate  ? 

S/iakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  ii.  1. 

2.  Presumptuous ;  unconfined. 

The  Tyber,  whose  licentious  waves 
So  often  overflow'd  the  neighbouring  fields, 
Now  runs  a  smooth  and  inoffensive  course. 

Lord  Moscommon, 
Licentiously,  adv.     In  a  licentious  manner ; 
with  too   much  liberty ;   without  just  re- 
straint. 

The  licentiates,  somewhat  licentiously,  will  pardon 
themselves. — Camden,  Remains. 

Licentiousness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Licentious;  boundless  liberty ;  contempt 
of  just  restraint. 

One  error  is  so  fruitful,  as  it  begetteth  a  thousand 
children,  if  the  licentiousness  thereof  be  not  timely 
restrained.— (Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

This  custom  has  been  always  looked  upon,  by  the 
wisest  men,  as  an  effect  of  licentiousness,  and  not  of 
liberty.— Swift. 

During  the  greatest  licentiousness  of  the  press,  the 
character  of  the  queen  was  insulted. — Id. 

Their  licentiousness  has  necessarily  banished  his 
[Otway's]  comedies  from  the  stage,  with  most  of 
those  of  his  contemporaries. — Craik,  History  of  Eng- 
lish Literature,  ii.  105. 

Licben.  s.  [Lat. ;  from  Gr.  X«x'/'S  a  word 
found  in  so  early  a  writer  as  JEschylus, 
and  that  in  the  sense  of  the  disease,  not 
that  of  the  plant.] 

1.  In  Medicine.  Cutaneous  disease  so  called. 
Lichen  [is]  an  eruption  of  papulae  of  a  red  or 
white  colour,  clustered  together  or  irregularly  dis- 
seminated over  the  surface  of  the  skin ;  attended  or 
not  with  fever,  or  derangement  of  the  digestive 
organs;  usually  terminating  in  slight  desquama- 
tion,  and  very  liable  to  recur.  The  term  lichen  was 
used  by  Hippocrates,  perhaps  in  the  acceptation  as  it 
is  at  present ;  but  this  is  uncertain.  It  was  applied 
by  modern  writers  to  impetigo,  and  various  other 
affections,  till  the  time  of  Willan,  who  restricted  it 
to  a  form  of  papular  eruption,  in  which  sense  it  has 
always  since  been  employed. — Dr.  Copland,  Dic- 
tionary of  Practical  Medicine. 

•2.  In  Botany.  Member  of  the  cryptogamic 
family  so  called,  chiefly  consisting  of  scurf- 
like,  leafless  plants,  growing  on  trees  or 
stones. 

I  observed  nothing  but  several  curious  lichens,awl 

;lenty  of  gale  (or  Dutch  myrtle)  perfuming  llie 
orders  of  the  lake.— Gray,  Letters. 
Their  fructification  consists  of  hard  nuclei,  called 
4  shields,"  which  break  through  the  upper  surface  of 
the  '  thallus '  or  main  substance  of  the  lichen,  are  of 
a  peculiar  colour  and  texture,  and  contain  the  re- 
productive particles.  Lichens  abound  in  the  cold 
and  temperate  parts  of  the  world.  The  greater  part 
are  of  no  known  use ;  but  some,  as  the  reindeer 
moss,  the  Iceland  moss,  and  various  species  of 
Gyrophora,  are  capable  of  sustaining  life,  either  in 
animals  or  man.  The  Iceland  moss,  when  deprived 
of  its  bitterness,  by  boiling,  becomes,  indeed,  a  diet 
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recommended  to  invalids.  Others  are  used  as  tonic 
medicines.  Their  principal  use  is,  however,  that  <>( 
furnishing  the  dyer  with  brilliant  colours;  orchil, 
cudbear,  and  perolle,  with  many  more, are  thus  em- 
ployed.— Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 

There  are  several  other  species  of  lichen  \vhich 
might  be  employed  in  producing  an  analogous  dye. 
were  they  prepared,  like  [the  Lichen  rocelius  and 
the  Lichen  parellus],  into  the  substance  called 

archil The  latest  researches  on  the  lichens,  as 

objects  of  manufacture,  are  those  of  Westring  of 
Stockholm.  He  examined  one  hundred  and  fifty 
species,  among  which  he  found  several  which  might 

be  rendered  useful He  distributes  the  lichens  as 

follows :— 1st.  Those  which,  left  to  themselves,  ex- 
posed to  moderate  heat  and  moisture,  may  be  fixed 

without  a  mordant  upon  wool  or  silk 2.  Those 

which  develope  a  colouring  matter  fixable  without 
mordant,  but  which  require  boiling  and  a  compli- 
cated preparation.  3.  Those  which  require  a  pecu- 
liar process  to  develope  their  colour ;  such  as  those 
which  become  purple  through  the  agency  of  stale 
urine  and  ammonia. —  Ure.  Dictionary  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Mines,  Archil. 

(See  also  under  Litmus.) 
x,ichen6iogist.  s.     Investigator  in,  writer 

or  authority  on,  Lichenology. 
Xiichenology.  s.     [Gr.  Xoyot-  =  principle,  doc- 
trine.]     Division  of  cryptogamic  botany 
which  consists  in  the  description  and  classi- 
fication of  the  lichens. 

( For  example  see  under  M  u  s  c  o  1  o  g  y.) 
Liiktnographer  and  Lichenography  are 
terms  with  a  like  meaning ;  the  difference 
of  import  between  the  terminations  con- 
nected  with  Xoyog  and    the   terminations 
connected  with  yodota  being  but  imperfectly 
recognized.     In  Latin,  as  titles,  the  forms 
in  -lugia  may  safely  be  said  to  predominate, 
lichgate,  s.     [A.S.  lie,  lice  =  corpse.]     See 
extracts. 

Lich  is  a  dead  carcase ;  whence  lichtoake,  the 
time  and  act  of  watching  by  the  dead;  lichgate, 
through  which  the  dead  are  carried  to  the  grave; 
lichjield,  the  field  of  the  dead,  a  city  in  Staffordshire, 
so  warned  from  martyred  Christians ;  '  Salve,  magna 
parens ! '  Lichwake  is  still  preserved  in  Scotland  in 
the  same  sense.— Johnson. 

Lich-gate  or  corpse  gate  [is]  a  shed  over  the  en- 
trance of  a  churchyard,  beneath  which  the  bearers 
sometimes  paused  when  bringing  a  corpse  for  inter- 
ment. The  term  is  also  used  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  for  the  path  by  which  a  corpse  is  usually 
conveyed  to  the  church.  —  Glossary  of  Architec- 
ture. 

liichowi.  *.   Species  of  owl,  commonly  re- 
garded as  a  bird  of  fatal  omen. 

The  shrieking  litch-owl  that  doth  never  cry 
But  boding  death,  and  quick  herself  inters 
In  darksome  graves  and  hollow  sepulchres. 

Drayton,  The  Owl.    (Rich.) 

Licit,  adj.     [Lat.]     Lawful :    (the  negative 
compound,  Illicit,  commoner). 

A  just  and  licit  thing.— Port  Royal  Grammar, 
Primitives,  p.  150. 

lacitly.  adv.     In  a  licit  manner ;  lawfully. 

The  question  may  be  licitly  discussed. — Throck- 
morton,  Considerations,  p.  38. 
Kick.  v.  a. 

1.  Pa«s  or  rub  the  tongue  over. 

ilapius  went  about  with  a  dog  and  she-goat, 
both  which  he  used  much  in  his  cures :  the  first  for 
lickiny  all  ulcerated  wounds,  and  the  goat's  milk  for 
the  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  lungs. — Sir  W 
Temple. 

He  with  his  tepid  rays  the  rose  renews, 
And  licJa  the  drooping  leaves,  and  dries  the  dews. 

Dryden. 

.  have  seen  an  antiquary  lick  an  old  coin,  among 
other  trials,  to  distinguish  the  age  of  it  by  its  taste. 
— Addison. 

The  dog.  whom  his  mistress  had  taken  into  her 
Up.  died  in  a  few  minutes,  licking  her  hand.  — 
•ng.  Adventures  of  Joseph  Andrews. 

2.  Lap ;  take  in  by  the  tongue. 

At  once  pluck  out 

The  multitudinous  tongue,  let  them  not  lick 
The  sweet  which  is  their  poison. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanvs,  iii.  1. 

3.  Devour ;  consume  :  (with  up). 

Now  shall  this  company  lick  up  all  that  are  round 
about  ILS.  as  the  ox  licketh  up  the  grass  of  the  field 
—Numbers,  \\\\.  4. 

When  luxury  has  lick'd  up  all  thy  pelf 
Cursed  by  thy  neighbours,  thy  trustees,  thyself- 

n  friends,  to  fortune,  to  mankind  a  shame, 
Hunk  how  posterity  will  treat  thy  name. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  sat .  ii 

4.  Beat ;  conquer  in  a  fight. 
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At  Eton  a  great  deal  of  snobbishness  was  thrashed 
out  of  Lord  Buckram,  and  he  was  birched  with 
perfect  impartiality.    Even  there,  however,  a  select 
baud  of  suckiiiL'  tuft-hunters  followed  him.    Young 
Croesus  lent  him  twenty-three  bran  new  sovereigns 
out  of  his  father's  bank.    Young  Snailey  did  his 
exercises  for  him,  and  tried  to  know  him  at  home ; 
but  young  Bull  licked  him  in  a  tight  of  fifty-five 
minutes.— Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  v. 
Lick  into  shape  or  form.     Impart  shape  or 
method  to,  from  the  notion  that  the  bear 
licked  its  young  into  shape. 
A.  bear's  a  savage  beast,  of  all 
Most  ugly  and  unnatural ; 
Whelp'd  without  form,  until  the  dam 
Has  lick'd  it  into  shape  and  frame. 

Sutler,  Hudibras,  i.  3, 1305. 

Ziick.  s.    Wash ;  something  smeared  over. 

My  face,  which  you  behold  so  flaming  red,  is  done 
over  with  ladies'  licks. — Translation  of  Boccalini, 
p.  233 :  1626. 
When  sly  Jemmy  Twitcher  had  smugged  up  his 

face 

With  a  lick  of  court  whitewash  and  pious  grimace, 
A-wooing  he  went  where  three  sisters  of  old 
In  harmless  society  guttle  and  scold. 

Gray,  The  Candidate. 

Iiick.  *.     Blow;  huffet.     Colloquial. 

Be  turned  upon  me  as  round  as  a  chafed  boar,  and 
gave  me  a  lick  across  the  tace.— Dryden. 

Xiickerisb(catachrestically  Liquorish),  adj. 

1.  Nice  in  the  choice  of  food. 

The  liquorous  palate  of  the  glutton  ranges  through 
seas  and  lands  for  uncouth  delicacies. — Bishop  Hall, 
St.  Paul's  Combat. 

Voluptuous  men  sacrifice  all  substantial  satisfac- 
tion to  a  liquorish  palate.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

2.  Eager ;    greedy  to  swallow  ;    eager  not 
with  hunger  but  gust. 

It  is  never  tongue-tied,  where  fit  commendation, 
whereof  womankind  is  so  lickerish,  is  offered  unto 
it.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

In  vain  he  proffer'd  all  his  goods  to  save 
His  body,  destined  to  that  living  grave ; 
The  liquorish  hag  rejects  the  pelf  with  scorn, 
And  nothing  but  the  man  would  serve  her  turn. 

Dryden,  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  317. 

In  some  provinces  they  were  so  liquorish  after 
man's  flesh,  that  they  would  suck  the  blood  as  it 
run  from  the  dying  man.— Locke. 

3.  Nice ;  delicate ;  tempting  the  appetite. 

Some  burst  with  the  plenty  and  abundance  they 
have,  and  would  sell  paradise  out  of  hand  for  a 
lickerous  morsel.— Harmar,  Translation  of  Beza, 
'  p.  36:  1587. 

Would'st  thou  seek  again  to  trap  me  here 
With  lickerish  baits,  fit  to  ensnare  a  brute  ? 

Milton,  Comvs,  213. 

liickerisbness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Lickerish;  niceness  of  palate;  dainti- 
ness of  taste. 

As  earnestlie  to  desyre  delycate  thinges,  is  a  poynte 
of  lycorishnesse ;  so  to  refuse  thinges  usuall  and 
profitable,  is  madnesse. — Bishop  Woolton,  Christian 
JIanuell,  sign.  H.  iii.  b. :  1576. 

lickspittle.  *.  Mean  dependent;  humble 
retainer ;  one  who  would  put  up  with  any 
insult  (even  that  of  having  his  face  spit 
on);  toad-eater. 

The  mean  lickspittle,  however,  saw  nothing  un- 
gentlemanly  in  the  abominable  arrogance  of  his 
patron.  —  Theodore  Hook,  Sayings  and  Doings, 
Dancers. 

Zactor.  *.  [Lat.]  Official  who  attended  the 
Roman  consuls  to  apprehend  or  punish 
criminals. 

Saucy  lictors 
« ill  catch  at  us  like  strumpets. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  2. 
Proconsuls  to  their  provinces 
Hasting,  or  on  return,  in  robes  of  state, 
Lictors  and  rods  the  ensigns  of  their  power. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  iv.  63. 
Democritus  could  fe«-d  his  spleen,  and  shake 
His  sides  and  shoulders  till  he  felt  'em  ake  • 
Though  in  his  country-town  no  lictors  were, 
Is  or  rods,  nor  axe,  nor  tribune  did  appear. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  x.47. 
He  had  a  strapful  of  Murray's  Handbooks  and 
lontmental  Guides  in  his  keeping,  and  a  little  col- 
lection of  parasols  and  umbrellas,  bound  together 
and  carried  in  state  before  the  chief  of  the  party 
Uke  the  lictors'  fasces  before  the  consul.— Thackeray 
The  Kickleburys  on  the  Rhine,  p.  6,  IN',". 

lid.  *.  [A.S.  hUd.]  Cover  ;  that  which 
closes  upon  an  opening  ;  boxes,  vessels, 
and  eyes,  are  objects  to  which  it  most 
usually  applies;  hence  it  often  appears  a> 
the  second  element  in  a  compound. 
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Our  eyes  have  lids,  our  ears  still  ope  we  keep. 

Sir  J.  Dacies. 
That  eye  dropp'd  sense  distinct  and  clear 

As  any  muse's  tongue  could  speak ; 
When  from  its  lid  a  pearly  tear 

Ban  trickling  down  her  beauteous  cheek. 

Prior,  The  Garland. 
The  rod  of  Hermes 
To  sleep  could  mortal  eye-lids  fix, 
And  drive  departed  souls  to  Styx : 
That  rod  was  just  a  type  of  Sid's, 
Which  o'er  a  British  senate's  lids 
Could  scatter  opium  full  as  well, 
And  drive  as  many  souls  to  hell.  Swift. 

Hope,  instead  of  flying  off  with  the  rest,  stuck"  v> 
close  to  the  lid  of  the  cup,  that  it  was  shut  down 
upon  her.— Addison. 

Without  the  prefix  eye-. 

Do  not  for  ever  with  thy  veiled  lids 
Seek  for  thy  noble  father  in  the  dust. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

tie.  *.      [A.S.  lig,  the  verb  being  leogan ; 
leogere  =  liar.] 

1.  Criminal    falsehood ;    falsehood    uttered 
with  the  view  «f  deceiving. 

Thou  liest,  abhorred  tyrant ;  with  my  sword 
I'll  prove  the  lie  thou  speak'st. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  7. 

A  lye  is  properly  an  outward  signification  of  some- 
thing contrary  to,  or  at  least  beside,  the  inward 
sense  of  the  mind ;  so  that  when  one  thing  is  signi- 
fied or  expressed,  and  the  same  thing  not  meant  or 
intended,  that  is  properly  a  lye.— South,  Sermons. 

Truth  is  the  object  of  our  understanding,  as  good 
is  of  our  will;  and  the  understanding  can  no  more 
be  delighted  with  a  lye,  than  the  will  can  chuse  an 
apparent  eviL — Dryden. 

When  I  hear  my  neighbour  speak  that  which  is 
not  true,  and  I  say  to  him.  This  is  not  true,  or  this 
is  false,  I  only  convey  to  him  the  naked  idea  of  his 
errour ;  this  is  the  primary  idea :  but  if  I  say  it  is  a 
lie,  the  word  lie  carries  also  a  secondary  idea ;  for  it 
implies  both  the  falsehood  of  the  speech,  and  my 
reproach  and  censure  of  the  speaker. —  Watts, 
Logick, 

2.  Charge  of  falsehood :  (as,  '  To  give  the 
lie'). 

That  lie  shall  lye  so  heavy  on  my  sword, 
That  it  shall  render  vengeance  and  revenge, 
Till  thou  the  lie  giver,  and  that  lie,  rest 
In  earth  as  quiet  as  thy  father's  skull. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  iv.  1. 

It  is  a  contradiction  to  suppose,  that  whole  na- 
tions of  men  should  unanimously  give  the  lie  to 
what,  by  the  most  invincible  evidence,  every  one  of 
them  knew  to  be  true.— Locke. 

Men  will  give  their  own  experience  the  lie.  rather 
than  admit  of  any  thing  disagreeing  with  these 
tenets.—/*/. 

3.  Fiction. 

The  cock  and  fox,  the  fool  and  knave  imply ; 
The  truth  is  moral,  though  the  tale  a  lie. 

Dryden,  The  Cock  and  the  Pox,  815. 

Ben  Jonson,  hi  his  *  English  Grammar,'  observes, 
under  the  letter  y,  that  'we  usually  difference  to 
lye,  or  feign,  from  to  lie  along,  by  the  use  of  the  y : ' 
a  distinction,  which  has  very  commonly  been  made, 
and  which,  though  not  here  adopted  by  Dr.  John- 
son, seems,  as  Mr.  Nares  has  remarked,  an  useful 
one.— Toad. 

tie.  v.  n. 

1.  Knowingly  utter  an  untrue  statement. 

If  a  soul  sin,  and  commit  a  sin  against  the  Lord, 
and  lye  unto  his  neighbour  in  that  which  was  deli- 
vered him  to  keep, ...  he  shall  restore.— Leciticus, 
vi.  2, 4. 

Should  I  lye  against  my  right  ?— Job,  xxxiv.  6. 

I  know  not  where  he  lodges ;  and  for  me  to  device 
a  lodging,  and  say  he  lies  here,  or  he  lies  there,  were 
to  lie  in  mine  own  throat.— Shakespear,  Othello, 
iii.  4. 

2.  Misrepresent;  make  erroneous  declara- 
tions. 

Inform  us,  will  the  emp'ror  treat  ? 
Or  do  the  prints  and  papers  lie  I  Sicift. 

lie.  r.  n.  pret.  lay,  pret.  part  lain,  older 
form  lien.  [A.S.  licgan,  with  legen  for  the 
passive  participle.  Meanwhile,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  for  lay  is  lecgan,  preterite  lede, 
part.  ge-led\  and  for  lie  (  =  speak  falsely) 
leogan,  preterite  leag,  plural  lugon,  pass, 
purt.  lot/en,  ge-logen.  Of  the  three,  Itcgan 
=  lay,  is  the  only  one  which,  in  both 
Anglo-Saxon  and  English,  forms  the  pre- 
terite and  participle  in  -d.  At  present  lay 
stands  to  lie,  as  raise  to  rise  ;  i.e.  as  a  so- 
called  causative  form  =  make  to  lie.  Lay 
is  essentially  active  or  transitive ;  lie,  neu- 
ter or  intransitive:  hence  I  lay  dou-n,  in- 
stead of  /  lie  down,  is  generally  condemned 
h5 
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as  a  vulgarism.  It  is,  however,  common, 
and  must  be  taken  as  we  find  it.  It  has 
probably  grown  out  of  luy  (one's)  self; 
i.e.  out  of  a  reflective  construction,  in 
which  the  reflective  pronoun  has  fallen 
away. 

Lien,  as  the  past  participle  is  probably 
the  coinage   of  some  grammarian ;    lain 
being  the  genuine  modern  form  of  legen.'] 
L  Rest  horizontally,  or  with  very  great  incli- 
nation against  something  else  ;  press  upon. 
Thy  wrath  lieth  hard  upon  me,  and  thou  hast 
afflicted  me  with  all  thy  waves.— Psalms,  Ixxxviii.  1. 

Death  lies  on  her  like  an  untimely  frost 
Upon  the  sweetest  flow'r  of  all  the  field. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  5. 
Lie  heavy  on  him,  earth,  for  he 
Laid  many  a  heavy  load  on  thee. 

Epitaph  on  Sir  J.  Vanbrugh. 
He  that  commits  a  sin  shall  find 
The  pressing  guilt  lie  heavy  on  his  mind, 
Though  bribes  or  favour  shall  assert  his  cause. 

Creech 

Shew  the  power  of  religion,  in  abating  that  parti- 
cular anguish  which  seems  to  lie  so  heavy  on 
Leonora. — A  ddison. 

a.  In  the  grave. 

I  will  lie  with  my  fathers,  and  thou  shalt  carry 
me  out  of  Egypt,  and  bury  me  in  their  burying 
place. — Genesis,  xlvii.  30. 

All  the  kings  of  the  nations,  even  all  of  them,  lie 
in  glory,  every  one  in  his  own  house. — Isaiah, 
xiv.  18. 

b.  On  a  bed,  whether  in  sickness  or  for  sleep. 

My  little  daughter  lieth  at  the  point  of  death ;  I 
pray  thee  come  and  lay  thy  hands  on  her,  that  she 
may  be  healed. — Mark,  v.  23. 

The  watchful  traveller, 
That  by  the  moon's  mistaken  light  did  rise, 
Lay  down  again,  and  closed  his  weary  eyes. 

Dryden,  Astreea  Redux,  148. 
Forlorn  he  must,  and  persecuted  fly ; 
Climb  the  steep  mountain,  in  the  cavern  lie.  Prior. 

c.  In  store. 

I  have  seen  where  copperas  is  made  great  variety 
of  them,  divers  of  which  I  have  yet  lying  by  me.— 
Boyle. 

2.  Remain  fixed. 

The  Spaniards  have  but  one  temptation  to  quarrel 
with  us,  the  recovering  of  Jamaica,  for  that  has 
ever  lien  at  their  hearts.— Sir  W.  Temple. 

3.  Be  placed  or  situated   with    respect  to 
something  else. 

We  have  gone  through  deserts,  where  lay  no  way. 
— Wisdom  of  Solomon,  v.  7. 
I  fly 

To  those  happy  climes  that  lie, 
Where  day  never  shuts  his  ey«.  Milton,  Comus,ffi6. 

There  lies  our  way,  and  that  our  passage  home. 

Dryden. 

Envy  lies  between  beings  equal  in  nature,  though 
unequal  in  circumstances. — Collier,  Essays,  Of 
Envy. 

What  lies  beyond  our  positive  idea  towards  in- 
finity, lies  in  obscurity,  and  has  the  undeterminate 
confusion  of  a  negative  idea. — Locke. 

The  business  of  a  tutor,  rightly  employed,  lies  out 
of  the  road.— Id.,  Thoughts  on  Education. 

4.  Be  judicially  imputed ;   with  with  :    (as, 
'  The  fault  lies  with  me'). 

5.  Be  in  any  state  or  condition. 

The  highways  lie  waste,  the  wayfaring  man 
ceaseth. — Isaiah,  xxxiii.  8. 

If  money  go  before,  all  ways  do  lie  open. 

Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  2. 

Why  will  you  lie  pining  and  pinching  yourself  in 
such  a  lonesome,  starving  course  of  life?— Sir  It. 
L' Estrange,  Fables. 

It  is  but  a  very  small  comfort  that  a  plain  man, 
lying  under  a  sharp  fit  of  the  stone  for  a  week, 
receives  from  this  fine  sentence.— Archbishop  Tillot- 
son,  Sermons. 

To  see  a  hated  person  superior,  and  to  he  under 
the  anguish  of  a  disadvantage,  is  far  enough  from 
diversion.— Collier. 

Many  things  in  them  he  concealed  to  us,  which 
they  who  were  concerned  understood  at  first  sight. 
— Locke. 

6.  Be  in  prison. 

Your  imprisonment  shall  not  be  long; 
I  will  deliver  you,  or  else  lie  for  you. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  1. 1. 

7.  Consist. 

The  image  of  it  gives  me  content  already ;  and 
I  trust  it  will  grow  to  a  most  prosperous  perfection. 
—It  lies  much  in  your  holding  up.— Shakespear, 
Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  1. 

He  that  thinks  that  diversion  may  not  lie  in  hard 
labour,  forgets  the  early  rising  and  hard  riding  of 
huntsmen.— Loeke. 

S.  Be  in  anyone's  power  or  capability. 
86 
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Do'st  thou  endeavour,  as  much  as  in  thee  lie,n.  to 
preserve  the  lives  of  all  men  ?— Bishop  Duppa,  Rules 
and  Helps  of  Devotion. 

He  shews  himself  very  malicious  if  he  knows  I 
deserve  credit,  and  yet  goes  about  to  blast  it  as 
much  as  in  him  lies. — Bishop  Stillingjleet,  On 
Idolatry. 

Mars  is  the  warrior's  god,  in  him  it  lies 
On  whom  he  favours  to  confer  the  prize. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  165. 

9.  Be  recorded  for  trial  in  a  court  of  judi- 
cature :    (as,    '  An     action    lies    against 
him'). 

10.  Cost :  (as,  '  It  lies  me  in  more  money,' 
in  which  phrase  the  construction  is  ap- 
parently that  of  an  active  verb). 

Lie  by.     Rest ;  remain  still. 
Every  thing  that  heard  him  play, 
Even  the  billows  of  the  sea, 

Hung  their  heads,  and  then  lay  by, 
In  sweet  musick  is  such  art, 
Killing  care  and  grief  of  heart 
Fall  asleep,  or  hearing  die. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  1,  song. 
Lie  down. 

a.  Dispose  one's  self  for  a  state  of  rest. 

The  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid.— Isaiah, 
xi.  6. 
The  needy  shall  lie  down  in  safety. — Id.,  xiv.  30. 

b.  Sink  into  the  grave. 

His  bones  are  full  of  the  sin  of  his  youth,  which 
shall  lie  down  with  him  in  the  dust. — Job,  xx.  11. 

Lie  in.     Be  in  childbed. 

As  for  all  other  good  women  that  love  to  do  but 
little  work,  how  handsome  it  is  to  lie  in  and  sleep, 
or  to  louse  themselves  in  the  sun-shine,  they  that 
have  been  but  a  while  in  Ireland  can  well  witness. 
— Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

You  confine  yourself  most  unreasonably.  Come; 
you  must  go  visit  the  good  lady  that  lies  in. — Shake- 
spear, Coriolanus,  i.  3. 

She  had  lain  in,  and  her  right  breast  had  been 
apostemated. — Wiseman,  Surgery. 

When  Florimel  deign'd  to  lie  privately  in  . . . 
She  chose  with  such  prudence  her  pangs  to  conceal 
That  her  nurse,  nay  her  midwife,  scarce  heard  her 
once"  squeal.  Prior. 

Hysterical  affections  are  contracted  by  accidents 
in  lying  in. — Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature  and  Clwice 
of  Aliments. 

Lie  over.     Remain  for  payment  or  fulfilment 

at  a  future  time ;  nearly  the  same  as  lie  by, 

e.  g.  '  Let  the  present   lie  over  for  some 

future  time.' 

Lie  under.     Be  subject  to ;  be  oppressed  by. 

A  generous  person  will  lie  under  a  great  disadvan- 
tage.— Bishop  Smalridge,  Sermons. 

This  mistake  never  ought  to  be  imputed  to  Dry- 
den, but  to  those  who  suffered  so  noble  a  genius  to 
lie  under  necessity. — Pope. 

Europe  lay  then  under  a  deep  lethargy,  and  was 
no  otherwise  to  be  rescued  but  by  one  that  would 
cry  mightily. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

Lie  upon.    Become  the  matter  of  obligation 
or  duty. 

These  are  not  places  merely  of  favour,  the  charge 
of  souls  lies  upon  them ;  the  greatest  account  where- 
of will  be  required  at  their  hands. — Bacon,  Advice 
to  Villiers. 

It  should  lie  upon  him  to  make  out  how  matter, 
by  undirected  motion,  could  at  first  necessarily  fall, 
without  ever  erring  or  miscarrying,  into  such  a 
curious  formation  of  human  bodies.— Bentley,  Ser- 
mons. 

Lie  with.     Have  sexual  intercourse  with. 

One  of  the  people  might  lightly  have  lien  with  thy 
wife. — Genesis,  xxvi.  10. 

Pardon  me,  Bassanio, 
For  by  this  ring  the  doctor  lay  with  me. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 
Lie  at  anyone's  mercy.     Depend  upon. 

The  maintenance  of  the  clergy  is  precarious,  and 
collected  from  a  most  miserable  race  of  farmers,  at 
whose  mercy  every  minister  lies  to  be  defrauded.— 
Swift. 

As  a  man  should  always  be  upon  his  guard  against 
the  vices  to  which  he  is  most  exposed,  so  we  should 
take  a  more  than  ordinary  care  not  to  lie  at  the 
mercy  of  the  weather  in  our  moral  conduct. — Addi- 
son, Freeholder. 

Lie  at  anyone's  door.     Be  imputable  to  any- 
one. 

If  thou  doest  well,  shalt  thou  not  be  accepted  ? 
and  if  thou  doest  not  well,  sin  lieth  at  the  door. — 
Genesis,  iv.  7. 

Lie  on  hand,  or  on  anyone's  hands.     Be  in 
one's  possession  without  occasion  for  use. 

Suppose  kings,  besides  the  entertainment  of 
luxury,  should  have  spent  their  time,  at  least  what 
lay  upon  their  hands,  in  chemistry,  it  cannot  be 
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denied  but  princes  may  pass  their  time  advanta- 
geously that  way.— Sir  W.  Temple. 

I  would  recommend  the  studu-s  of  knowledge  to 
the  female  world,  that  they  may  not  be  at  a  loss 
how  to   employ  those  hours  that  lie  upon  their 
hands. — Addison,  Guardian. 
Lie  on  anyone's  head.     Be  imputable  to  any- 
one. 

If  he  should  intend  this  voyage  towards  my  wife,  I 
would  turn  her  loose  to  him ;  and  what  he  gets 
more  of  her  than  sharp  words,  let  it  lie  on  my  head. 
— Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  1. 

Iiief.  adj.  [A.S.  fcq/a  =  dear.]  Dear;  be- 
loved. Obsolete. 

My  liefest  lord  she  thus  beguiled  had, 
For  he  was  flesh ;  all  Hush  doth  frailty  breed. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Had  any  swain  been  lief  to  me  but  guileful  Alexis . . . 

Well  had  Alexis  done  t'  have  left  his  rose  for  a 

giglot.  R.  Greene,  Poems,  Alexis. 

You,  with  the  rest, 

Causeless  have  laid  disgraces  on  my  head ; 
And  with  your  best  endeavour  have  stirr'd  up 
My  liefest  liege  to  be  mine  enemy. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iii.  1, 
Xiief.  adv.     Willingly  :   (with  had  as). 

If  I  could  speak  so  wisely  under  an  arrest,  I  would 
send  for  certain  of  my  creditors;  and  yet  to  say  the 
truth,  I  had  as  li°f  have  tne  foppery  of  freedom  as 
the  morality  of  imprisonment.— Shakespear,  Mea- 
sure for^Measure,  i.  3. 

What  necessary  clockwork  fills  the  place 
Of  the  pith  of  nature  scooped  out  of  their  lives 
By  careful  teachers.    '  I  would  liefer  set,' 
He  thought, '  some  rare  white  statue  in  my  house, 
And  talk  my  heart  to  it,  than  one  of  these 
Our  proper  well-trained  damsels,  same  and  good, 
Who  would  not  even  look  as  if  she'd  life 
Enough  to  long  to  live.' 

Augusta  Webster,  A  Woman  Sold, 

Liege,  adj.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  liyatus  =  bound.] 
Bound  by  some  feudal  tenure  ;  liegeman  ; 
transferred  from  the  individual  by  whom 
allegiance  was  owed  to  the  one  to  whom 
it  was  due,  we  get  the  forms  in  the  ex- 
tracts ;  and,  finally,  the  word  itself,  stand- 
ing as  a  substantive  with  the  meaning  of  a 
sovereign  :  suzerain ;  lord. 

Did  not  the  whole  realm  acknowledge  Henry  for 
their  king  and  liege  lord?  —  Spenser,  View  of  the 
State  of  Ireland. 

My  lady  liege,  said  he, 
What  all  your  sex  desire  is  sovereignty. 

Dry  den.  Wife  of  Math's  Tale,  278. 
So  much  of  it  as  is  founded  on  the  law  of  nature, 
may  be  stiled  natural  religion ;  that  is  to  say,  a  de- 
votedni'ss  unto  God  our  liege  lord,  so  as  to  act  in  all 
things  according  to  his  will. —  Grew,  Cosmologia 
Sacra. 

Used  substantially. 

O  pardon  me,  my  liege!  but  for  my  tears 
1  had  forestall'd  this  dear  and  deep  rebuke. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  4. 
The  other  part  reserved  I  by  consent, 
For  that  my  sovereign  liege  was  in  my  debt. 

Id.,  Richard  II.  i.  1. 
Liegeman,  s.     Subject. 

This  liegeman  'gan  to  wax  more  bold, 
And  when  he  felt  the  folly  of  his  lord, 
lu  his  own  kind,  he  gan  himself  un  fold. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen*. 

Sith  then  the  ancestors  of  those  that  now  live 
yielded  themselves  then  subjects  and  liegemen,  shall 
it  not  tye  their  children  to  the  same  subjection  '(— 
Id.,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Stand,  ho  !  who  is  there  ? — 
Friends  to  this  ground,  and  liegemen  to  the  Dane. 

Shakespear,  llamlet,  i.  1. 

Ten   thousand   clergymen   had   solemnly  called 
heaven  to  attest  their  promise  that  they  would  be 
true  liegemen  to  William  ;  and  this  promise,  though 
it  by  no  means  warranted  him  in  expecting  that 
they  would  strenuously  support  him,  had  at  least 
deprived  them  of  a  great  part  of  their  power  to  in- 
jure him.— Jtlacaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.xiv. 
Xiieger.   s.     [see  Ledger.]     Resident  am- 
bassador. 

His  passions  and  his  fears 
Lie  liegers  for  you  in  his  breast,  and  there 
Negotiate  your  affairs.     Sir  J.  Denham,  The  Sophy. 

Lien.  s.  [N.Fr.;  Lat.  ligamen  =  bond.]  See 
extract. 

Lien  is  a  word  used  in  the  law,  of  two  significa- 
tions :  personal,  such  as  bond,  covenant,  or  con- 
tract; and  real  lien,  a  judgement,  statute,  recog- 
nisance, which  oblige  and  afflict  the  land.  It  sig- 
nifies an  obligation,  tie,  or  claim  annexed  to,  or 
attaching  upon,  any  property;  without  satisfying 
which  such  property  cannot  be  demanded  by  its 
owner.  Thus  the  costs  of  an  attorney  are  a  lien 
upon  deeds  and  papers  in  his  hands ;  a  factor  has  a 
lien  on  goods  in  his  hands  for  balance  due  from  his 
principal. — Jacob,  Law  Dictionary. 
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xaenteric.  adj.  Having  the  nature,  or  dis- 
playing the  symptoms,  of  a  lientery. 

'f  here  are  many  medicinal  preparations  of  iron, 
but  none  equal  to  the  tincture  made  without  acids ; 
especially  in  obstructions,  and  to  strengthen  the 
tone  of  the  parts;  us  in  lientorick  and  other  like 
cases.— Grew,  Museum. 

iitmtery.  S.  [Gr.  \titiTtpia.']  Looseness,  or 
diarrluoa,  in  which  the  alimentary  sub- 
stances are  discharged  in  an  undigested 

state. 

According  to  other  writers,  however,  henteric 
diarrhira  depends  upon  a  morbid  irritability  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  whence  the  food  is  prematurely 
expelled  from  the  former  organ  into  the  intestinal 
canal,  in  an  imperfectly  digested  state;  and  the 
bowels  themselves,  being  also  morbidly  sensible, 
very  quickly  void  whatever  they  receive.  The 
motions  are' at  the  same  time  loose  and  liquid,  the 
exhalant  vessels  and  excretories  of  the  mucous 
glands  pouring  out  an  abundant  quantity  of  then- 
respective  fluids.  The  disease  is  generally  accom- 
panied with  great  weakness  of  the  digestive  power, 
as  well  as  morbid  irritability  of  the  stomach.  Lien- 
tery lubricitas  intestinorum,  was  the  name  given  to 
this  disease  by  the  Greeks,  and  it  is  here  retained.— 
Dr.  Mason  Good,  Study  of  Medicine,  vol.  i.  p.  284 : 
188ft 

lier. s.  [see  Liar.]  One  who  lies  (in  am- 
bush). 

There  were  Jicrs  in  ambush  against  him  behind 
the  city.— Joshua,  viii.  14. 

lieu.  s.  [Fr.]  Place ;  room  :  (used  only 
in  the  phrase  in  lieu  of==  instead  of,  where, 
though  of  foreign  origin,  the  word  is  not 
uncommon  even  with  the  least  educated 
speakers). 

God,  of  his  great  liberality,  had  determined,  in 
lieu  of  man's  endeavours,  to  bestow  the  same  by 
the  rule  of  that  justice  which  best  beseemeth  him. — 
Honker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

In  lieu  of  such  an  increase  of  dominion,  it  is  our 
business  to  extend  our  trade.— Addison,  Freeholder. 
I  have  seen  the  Hereditary  Princess  of  Potztausend 
Donnerwetter  (that  serenely-beautiful  woman)  use 
her  knife  in  lieu  of  a,  fork  or  spoon  ;  I  have  seen  her 
almost  swallow  it,  by  Jove,  like  Ramo  Samee.  the 
Indian  juggler.— Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.i. 
Lieutenancy.  .s1. 

1.  Office  or  commission  of  a  lieutenant. 

If  such  tricks  as  these  strip  you  out  of  your  lieute- 
nancy, it  had  been  better  you  had  not  kissed  your 
three  fingers  so  oft,.— Shakespear,  Othello,  ii.  1. 

Some  mentioned  the  Earl  of  Abingdon,  who  re- 
sided near  them,  and  had  recently  been  turned  out 
of  the  lieutenancy  Of  the  county  for  refusing  to  join 
with  the  king  against  the  established  religion. — 
Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  ix. 

2.  Body  of  lieutenants. 

The  list  of  undisputed  masters  is  hardly  so  long 
as  the  list  of  the  lieutenancy  of  our  metropolis. — 
Felton,  Dissertation  on  reading  tlie  Classics. 

Lieutenant.  *.  [Fr.  lieu  =  place  +  tenant  = 
holding.  In  Latin  and  Latinized  English, 
Locum  ten  ens.] 

1.  Deputy;  one  who  acts   by  vicarious  au- 
thority. 

Exhibiting  himselfb  into  the  handcs  of  Christes 
vicar  or  lieutenant.— Martin,  Treatise  on  the  Mar- 
riage of  Priest  es,  N.  iv.  b.:  1554. 

Whither  away  so  fast  ? — 
No  farther  than  the  tower. . . . 
And  in  good  time  here  the  lieutenant  comes. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iv.  1. 

I  must  put  you  in  mind  of  the  lords  lieutenants, 
x\v\Ac\>\ity  lieutenants,  of  the  counties:  their  proper 
use  is  for  ordering  the  military  affairs,  in  order  to 
oppose,  an  invasion  from  abroad,  or  a  rebellion  or 
•edition  at  home. — Bacon. 

Killing,  as  it  is  considered  in  itself  without  all  un- 
due circumstances,  was  never  prohibited  to  the  law- 
ful magistrate,  who  is  the  vicegerent  or  lieutenant 
of  God,  from  whom  he  derives  his  power  of  life  and 
death. — Archbishop  Uramliall,  Against  Hobbes. 

S.  nt  by  our  new  lieutenant,  who  in  Rome, 
And  since  from  me,  has  heard  of  your  renown  : 
I  come  to  offer  peace.  A.  Philips,  The  Briton. 

2.  In  War.    One  who  holds  the  next  rank  to 
a  superior  of  any  denomination  :  (a  general 
having  his  lieutenant  generals,  a  colonel  his 
lieutenant  colonel,  and  a  captain  simply  his 
lieutenant.     Hence  the  word  is  common  as 
thejirxt  element  in  a  compound.     In  Lord- 
lieutenant  and  others  it  is  the  second). 

a.  Military. 

It  were  meet  that  such  captains  only'wcre  em- 
ployed as  have  formerly  served  in  that  country,  and 
been  at  least  1'u-ntrnunts  there.— Spenser,  View  of 
the  State  of  Ireland. 
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According  to  military  custom  the  place  was  good, 
and  the  lieutenant  of  the  colonel's  company  might 
well  pretend  to  the  next  vacant  captainship.— Sir 
H.  Wotton. 

His  lieutenant,  engaging  against  his  positive 
orders,  being  beaten  by  Lysander,  Alcibiades  was 
again  banished. — Swijt. 

b.  Naval. 

Lieutenant  in  the  navy  [holds]  the  next  rank  to 
that  of  commander,  and  coordinate  with  that  of 
caotain  in  the  army,  or  with  that  of  major  after 
being  eight  years  a  lieuteiiant.  The  number  of 
lieutenants  appointed  to  ships  of  war  varies  with 
their  rate.  A  ship  of  the  first  rate  carries  eight 
lieutenants,  besides  supernumeraries  ;  and  those  of 
the  second,  third,  fourih  rates,  &c.  have  respectively 
one  less  than  the  number  appointed  to  the  preced- 
ing rate. — Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 

lieutcnantship.  s.     Rank  or  office  of  lieu- 
tenant. 

Though  we  should  graunt  him  the  lieutenantship 
he  pretendeth  to  have. — Harmar,  Translation  of 
Beza,  p.  405:  1587. 

liieve.  adv.     Lief:  (generally  with  had  as). 

Die  had  she  lever  with  enchanter's  knife 
Than  to  be  false  in  love. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  4, 6. 

Speak  the  speech,  I  pray  you,  as  I  pronounced  it 
to  you,  trippingly  on  the  tongue :  but  if  you  mouth 
it.  as  many  of  our  players  do,  I  had  as  lieve  the  town 
crier  had  spoke  my  lines.  —  Shakespear,  Hamlet, 
iii.  2. 

Action  is  death  to  some  sort  of  people,  and  they 
would  as  lieve  hang  as  work.— (Sir  B.  L' Estrange. 

life.  s.  pi.  lives.  [A.S.  lif,  lyf.~\ 
1.  Vital  force,  i.e.  force  which  gives  the 
phenomena  of  the  vegetable  and  animal,  or 
organic,  as  opposed  to  those  of  the  mineral 
or  inorganic,  kingdom.'  The  extent  to 
which  definitions  have  been  attempted  and 
failed  may  be  seen  from  the  extracts.  The 
one  given  by  the  editor  is  simply  a  circum- 
locution. That  of  the  previous  editions  is — 
Union  and  co-operation  of  soul  with  body ; 
vitafity  ;  animation  ;  opposed  to  an  inani- 
mate state. 

Let  the  waters  bring  forth  abundantly  the  moving 
creature  that  hath  life.— Genesis,  i.  20. 
She  shews  a  body  rather  than  a  life. 

Shakespear,  A  ntony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  3. 

The  identity  of  the  same  man  consists  in  nothing 

but  a  participation  of  the  same  continued  life,  by 

constantly  fleeting  particles  of  matter,  in  succession 

vitally  united  to  the  same  organized  body. — Locke. 

On  seeking  a  definition  of  life  which  shall  be  fun- 
dam  entaU  we  have  great  difficulty  in  finding  one 
that  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  sufficient — one 
which  takes  in  all  the  phenomena,  and  yet  takes  in 
no  other  phenomena  than  those  commonly  consi- 
dered vital. . . .  Sehelling,  and  after  him  his  plagiar- 
ist Coleridge,  define  life  as— the  tendency  to  indivi- 
duation.  This  is  ...  objectionable, . . .  partly  on  the 
ground  that  it  refers,  not  so  much  to  the  phenomena 
constituting  life,  as  to  the  formation  of  those  pecu- 
liar aggregations  of  matter  which  manifest  life  \  and 
partly  on  the  ground  that  it  includes  under  the  idea 
life,  much  that  we  usually  exclude  from  it :  as  for 
instance — crystallization.  The  definition  of  Rich- 
erand,  who  says  that '  life  is  a  collection  of  pheno- 
mena which  succeed  each  other  during  a  limited 
time  in  an  organized  body,'  is  liable  to  the  fatal 
criticism,  that  it  equally  applies  to  the  phenomena 
of  decay  which  go  on  after  death.  For  these  too, 
constitute  '  a  collection  of  phenomena  which  succeed 
each  other  during  a  limited  time  in  an  organized 
body.'  De  Blainville's  definition— '  life  is  the  two- 
fold internal  movement  of  composition  and  decom- 
position, at  onco  general  and  continuous' — is  in 
some  respects  too  narrow,  and  in  other  respects  too 
wide.  On  the  one  hand,  while  it  very  well  expresses 
what  physiologists  distinguish  as  vegetative  life,  it 
wholly  excludes  those  functions  of  the  nervous  and 
muscular  systems  which  form  the  most  conspicuous 
and  distinctive  classes  of  vital  phenomena.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  describes  not  only  the  integrating 
and  disintegrating  processes  going  on  in  a  living 
body,  but  it  equally  well  describes  those  going  on  in 
a  galvanic  battery;  which  also  exhibits  a  'two-fold 
internal  movement  of  composition  and  decomposi- 
tion, at  once  general  and  continuous.'  Elsewhere,  I 
have  myself  proposed  to  define  life  as — 'the  co-ordi- 
nation of  actions ;'  and  I  still  incline  towards  this 
definition  as  one  answering  to  the  facts  with  tolera- 
ble precision.  It  includes  all  vital  processes,  alike 
of  the  viscera,  the  limbs,  and  the  brain.  It  excludes 
the  great  mass  of  inorganic  changes,  which  display 
little  or  no  co-ordination.  By  bringing  into  view 
co-ordination  as  the  specific  characteristic  of  vitality, 
it  involves  the  truths,  that  an  arrest  of  co-ordination 
is  (loath,  and  an  imperfection  of  co-ordination  is 
disease.  And  further,  this  making  co-ordination 
the  essential  peculiarity,  thoroughly  harmonizes 
with  our  ordinary  ideas  of  life  in" all  its  diilerent 
gradations. ...  It  remains  to  add  the,  definition 
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since  suggested  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes— 'Life  is  a 
series  of  definite  and  successive  changes,  both  of 
structure  and  composition,  which  take  place  within 
an  individual  without  destroying  its  identity.'  The 
last  fact  which  this  statement  has  the  merit  of 
bringing  into  view— the  persistence  of  a  living  or- 
ganism as  a  whole,  in  spite  of  the  continuous  de- 
struction and  replacement  of  its  parts— is  impor- 
tant. But  otherwise  it  may  be  argued,  that  as 
changes  of  structure  and  composition,  though  pro- 
bably the  causes  of  muscular  and  nervous  actions, 
are  not  the  muscular  and  nervous  actions  them- 
selves, the  definition  excludes  the  more  visible  move- 
ments with  which  our  idea  of  life  is  most  asso- 
ciated ;  and  further,  that  in  describing  vital  changes 
as  a  series,  it  scarcely  includes  the  fact,  that  inaiiy 
of  them,  as  nutrition,  circulation,  respiration,  and 
secretion,  in  their  many  subdivisions,  go  on  simul- 
taneously. Thus,  however  well  each  of  these  defini- 
tions may  express  the  phenomena  of  life  under  onu 
or  other  of  its  aspects,  no  one  of  them  is  more  than 
approximately  true. — Herbert  Spencer,  Inductions 
of  Biology. 

A  living  tiling  has  been  defined  by  Professor  Owen 
as  an  object  which  possesses  such  an  internal  cellular 
or  cellulo-vascular  structure  as  can  receive  fluid 
matter  from  without,  alter  its  nature,  and  add  it  to 
the  alterative  structure.  Such  fluid  matter  is  called 
nutritive,  and  the  actions  which  make  it  so  aro 
called  assimilation  and  intus-susception.  Thes« 
actions  are  classed  as  vital,  because,  as  long  as  they 
are  continued,  the  organism  is  said  to  live.  Other 
definitions,  formed  more  or  less  upon  metaphysical 
bases,  have  been  suggested  by  physiologists.  Bichat 
defined  life  as  '  the  sum  total  of  the  functions  which 
resist  death,'  which  has  been  wittily  paraphrased  as 
'  Life  consists  in  being  able  to  live."  Treviranus  de- 
fined it  as  'the  constant  uniformity  of  phenomena 
with  diversity  of  external  influences;'  Lawrence 
as  '  the  assemblage  of  all  the  functions  or  purposes 
of  organised  bodies ; '  Dug6s  as  '  the  special  activity 
of  organised  bodies;'  B6clard  as  'organisation  in 
action ; '  Kant  as  '  an  internal  principle  of  action ; ' 
De  Blainville  as  '  the  twofold  internal  movement  of 
composition  and  decomposition,  at  once  general  and 
continuous ; '  Herbert  Spencer  as  '  the  definite  com- 
bination of  heterogeneous  changes,  both  simulta- 
neous and  successive,  in  correspondence  with  ex- 
ternal coexistences  and  sequences;'  and  Mr.  G.  H. 
Lewes  as  '  the  dynamical  condition  of  the  organism.' 
The  whole  question  of  the  correct  terminology  of 
the  sciences  of  life  is  not  yet  in  a  sufficient  state  to 
be  dogmatically  decided.  —  Brande  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

2.  Existence  as  enjoyed  in  this  world. 

O  life,  thou  nothing's  younger  brother! 
So  like,  that  we  may  take  the  one  for  t'other  ! 
Dream  of  a  shadow !  a  reflection  made 
From  the  false  glories  of  the  gay  reflected  bow 
Is  more  a  solid  thing  than  thou ! 
Thou  weak  built  isthmus,  that  dost  proudly  rise 
Up  betwixt  two  eternities : 
Yet  canst  not  wave  nor  wind  sustain, 
But  broken   and  o'erwhelm'd,  the   ocean   meets 
again.  Cowley. 

When  I  consider  life  'tis  all  a  cheat, 
Yet  fool'd  by  hope  men  favour  the  deceit, 
Live  on,  and  think  to-morrow  will  repay  ; 
To-morrow's  falser  than  the  former  day; 
Lies  more ;  and  when  it  says  we  shall  be  blest 
With  some  new  joy,  takes  off  what  we  possest. 
Strange  cozenage  !  none  would  live  past  years  again. 
Yet  all  hope  pleasure  in  what  yet  remain ; 
And  from  the  dregs  of  life  think  to  receive 
What  the  first  sprightly  running  could  not  give: 
I'm  tired  of  waiting  for  this  chemick  gold, 
Which  fools  us  young,  and  beggars  us  when  old. 

Dry  den. 
Howe'er  'tis  well  that  while  mankind 

Through  life's  perverse  meanders  errs, 
He  can  imagined  pleasures  find, 

To  combat  against  real  cares. 

Prior,  Epistle  to  the  Hon.  Charles  Montague. 

So  peaceful  snalt  thou  end  thy  blissful  days, 
And  steal  thyself  from  life  by  slow  decays.        Pope. 

3.  Enjoyment  or  possession  of  existence:  (as 
opposed  to  death). 

On  thy  life  no  more.— 
My  life  I  never  held  but  as  a  pawn 
To  wage  against  thy  foes. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  \.  1. 
Their  complot  is  to  have  my  life : 
And,  if  my  death  might  make  this  island  happy, 
And  prove  the  period  of  their  tyranny, 
I  would  expend  it  with  all  vrilluigneM. 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iii.  1. 
Nor  love  thy  life  nor  hate ;  but  what  thou  liv'st 
Live  well,  how  long  or  short  permit  to  heaven. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  553. 
He  entreated  me  not  to  take  his  life,  but  exact  a 
sum  of  money.— Broome,  Notes  on  the  Odyssey. 

As  ihe, first  element  of  a  compound. 

Then  avarice  'gan  through  his  veins  to  inspire 
His  greedy  flames,  and  kindle  ///e-devouring  iir». 

Spenser,  Faerie  Qiifi-n. 

4.  Blood,  the  supposed  vehicle  of  animation. 

His  gushing  entrails  smoked  upon  the  ground, 
And  the  warm  life  came  issuing  through  the  wound. 
Pope,  Translation  of  the  Iliad,  iv.  COS. 
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5.  Conduct ;  manner  of  living  with  respect 
to  virtue  or  vice. 

His  faith  perhaps  in  some  nice  tenets  might 
Be  wrong ;  his  life  I'm  sure  was  in  the  right. 

Cowley. 

Edward  and  Henry,  brightest  sons  of  fame, 
And  virtuous  Alfred,  a  more  sacred  name ; 
After  a  life  of  glorious  toils  endur'd, 
The  Gaul  subdued,  or  property  secured  . . . 
Closed  their  long  glories  with  a  sigh. 

Pope.  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  ep.  i. 
I'll  teach  my  family  to  lead  good  lives. 

Mrs.  Barker. 

6.  Condition  ;  manner  of  living  with  respect 
to  happiness  and  misery. 

Such  was  the  life  the  frugal  Sabines  led ; 
So  Eemus  and  his  brother  god  were  bred. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Georgics,  ii.  777. 

7.  Period  of  existence  brought  up  to  the  pre- 
sent moment,  or  carried  thenceforward  to 
death. 

Some  have  not  any  clear  ideas  all  their  lives. — 
Locke. 

Untamed  and  fierce  the  tyger  still  remains : 
He  tires  his  life  with  biting  on  his  chains. 

Prior,  Solomon.i.  199. 

The  administration  of  this  bank  is  for  liff,  and 
partly  in  the  hands  of  the  chief  citizens.— Addison, 
Travels  in  Italy. 

8.  Living  form :  (opposed  to  copy). 

Let  him  visit  eminent  persons  of  great  name 
abroad,  that  he  may  tell  how  the  life  agreeth  with 
the  fame. — Bacon. 

That  is  the  best  part  of  beauty  which  a  picture 
cannot  express,  no,  nor  the  first  sight  of  the  life. — 
Id.,  Essays. 

He  that  would  be  a  master,  must  draw  by  the 
life  as  well  as  copy  from  originals,  and  join  theory 
and  experience  together. — Collier,  Essays,  Of  tlie 
Entertainment  of  Books. 

9.  General  state  of  man. 

Studious  they  appear 
Of  arts  that  polish  life ;  inventors  rare ! 
Unmindful  of  their  Maker. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  609. 
All  that  cheers  or  softens  life, 
The  tender  sister,  daughter,  friend,  and  wife. 

Pope. 

10.  Common   occurrences;    human  affairs; 
course  of  things. 

This  I  know,  not  only  by  reading  of  books  in  my 
study,  but  also  by  experience  of  life  abroad  in  the 
world. — Ascham. 

Not  to  know  at  large  of  things  remote 
From  use,  obscure  and  subtile ;  but  to  know 
That  which  before  us  lies  in  daily  life, 
Is  the  prime  wisdom. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  191. 

11.  Living  person. 

Why  should  I  play  the  Roman  fool,  and  die 
On  my  own  sword  ?  whilst  I  see  lives  the  gas!:es 
Do  better  upon  them.       Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  7. 

12.  Narrative  of  a  life  passed  ;  biography. 

Plutarch,  that  writes  his  life, 
Tells  us  that  Cato  dearly  loved  his  wife. 

Pope,  Epilogue  to  Jane  Shore. 

13.  Spirit;  briskness;  vivacity;  resolution. 

The  Helots  bent  thitherward  with  a  new  life  of 
resolution,  as  if  their  captain  had  been  a  root  out  of 
which  their  courage  had  sprung.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

They  have  no  notion  of  life  and  fire  in  fancy  and 
in  words ;  and  any  thing  that  is  just  in  grammar 
and  in  measure  is  as  good  oratory  and  poetry  to 
them  as  the  best. — Feltun. 

Not  with  half  the  fire  and  life, 
With  which  he  kiss'd  Amphitryon's  wife. 

Prior,  Tlie  Ladle. 

14.  Animated  existence  :  animal  being  ;  sys- 
tem of  animated  nature. 

Full  nature  swarms  with  life.  Thomson. 

Lives  through  all  life.  Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  273. 

1 5.  State  of  the  blessed ;  eternal  happiness. 
To  the  life.    With  exact  resemblance. 

I  believe  no  character  of  any  person  was  ever 
better  drawn  to  the  life  than  this.— Sir  J.  Denham. 

Rich  carvings,  portraiture,  and  imagery, 
Where  ev'ry  figure  to  the  life  express'd 
The  godhead's  power  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  ii.  468. 

He  saw  in  order  painted  on  the  wall 
Whatever  did  unhappy  Troy  befall ; 
The  wars  that  fame  around  the  world  had  blown, 
All  to  the  life,  and  ev'ry  leader  known. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  jEneid,  i.  638. 

Used  adjectivally,  (as,  '•Life  tenure,'  '•Life 

annuity,'  'Life  assurance,'  'Life  interest'). 

lifeblood.  s.    Blood  necessary  to  life ;  vital 

blood 

This  sickness  doth  infect 
The  very  lifeblood  of  our  enterprise. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iv.  1. 
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O,  tiger's  heart,  wrapt  in  a  woman's  hide ! 
How  could'st  thou  drain  the  liftblood  ol  the  child  ? 
Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  i.  4. 

They  loved  with  that  calm  and  noble  value  which 
dwells'  in  the  heart,  with  a  warmth  like  that  of  life 
blood. — Spectator. 
Money,  the  lifeblood  of  the  nation, 

Corrupts  and  stagnates  in  the  veins, 
Unless  a  proper  circulation, 

Its  motion  and  its  heat  maintains.  Swift. 

Used  adjectivally.     Hare. 

To  set  at  nought  and  trample  under  foot  all  the 
most  sacred  wnd.  lifeblood  laws,  statutes,  and  acts  of 
parliament.— Milton,  Of  Reformation  in  England, 
b.  ii. 

Lifeboat,  s.  Boat  constructed  for  the  pre- 
servation of  life  in  cases  of  shipwreck. 

During  the  storms  of  the  past  year  the  National 
Life-boat  Institution  has  contributed  to  the  saving 
of  nine  hundred  and   twenty-nine  persons  from 
shipwreck  on  our  coast. — Times,  March  12, 1867. 
lifebuoy.  *.     See  extract. 

Life  buoy  [is]  an  apparatus  carried  on  ship-board, 
piers,  &c.  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  to  a  person 
who  has  fallen  into  the  water,  to  enable  him  to  sus- 
tain himself  until  the  arrival  of  assistance.  The 
commonest  form  is  a  zone  of  about  thirty-one  inches 
in  diameter,  six  inches  wide  and  four  inches  thick. 
It  is  formed  of  about  twelve  pounds  of  cork  in  thin 
layers ;  the  whole  being  held  together  by  a  painted 
canvas  case.  Such  a  buoy  will  sustain  six  persons. 
Some  life  buoys  comprise  a  short  mast  to  carry  a  flag 
for  daylight,  or  a  composition  which  at  night  burns 
for  some  minutes  with  a  powerful  light.  The  object 
of  this  arrangement  is  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
drowning  person. — Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
life  giving,  part.  pr.  Having  the  power  to 
give  life. 

His  own  heat, 
Kindled  at  first  from  heaven's  iifegiving  fire. 

Spenser. 

He  sat  devising  death 

To  them  who  liv'd  ;  nor  on  the  virtue  thought 
Of  that  Iifegiving  plant. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  197. 

lifeguard,  s.  [German  direct,  Zez'Z»  =  body, 
so  that  it  translates  both  body-guard  and 
the  Fr.  garde  du  corps.  The  suggestion  of 
life  is  catachrestic.]  Guard  of  a  king's 
person :  (commoner  in  the  plural,  as  the 
title  of  certain  regiments  attached  to  the 
royal  household). 

Such  a  noble  and  useful  courage,  as  will  render 
you  a  lifeguard  to  your  prince,  a  wall  and  bulwark 
to  your  country,  and  make  your  famous  artillery- 
ground  a  sanctuary  to  your  city. — Scott,  Sermon 
before  the  Artillery  Company  :  1680. 
lifeless,  adj. 

1 .  Dead  ;  deprived  of  life. 

I  who  make  the  triumph  of  to-day, 
May  of  to-morrow's  pomp  one  part  appear, 
Ghastly  with  wounds,  and  lifeless  on  the  bier. 

Prior. 

Like  the  figures  on  arras,  that  gloomily  glare, 
Stirred  by  the  breath  of  the  wintry  air, 
So  seen  by  the  dying  lamp's  fitful  light, 
Lifeless  but  lifelike,  and  awful  to  sight ; 
As  they  seem,  through  the  dimness,  about  to  come 

down 

From  the  shadowy  wall  where  their  images  frown  ; 
Fearfully  flitting  to  and  fro, 
As  the  gusts  on  the  tapestry  come  and  go. 

Byron,  Tlie  Siege  of  Corinth,  xxi. 

2.  Unanimated  ;  void  of  life. 

Was  I  to  have  never  parted  from  thy  side  ? 
As  good  have  grown  there  still  a  lifeless  rib ! 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  1153. 

The  power  which  produces  their  motions,  springs 
from  something  without  themselves :  if  this  power 
were  suspended,  they  would  become  a  lifeless,  un- 
active  heap  of  matter. — Cheyne. 

And  empty  words  she  gave,  and  sounding  strain, 
But  senseless,  lifeless!  idol  void  and  vain. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  ii.  45. 

3.  Wanting  power,  force,  or  spirit. 

Hopeless  and  helpless  doth  ^Egeon  wend, 
But  to  procrastinate  his  lifeless  end. 

Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  1. 
Unknowing  to  command,  proud  to  obey, 
A  lifeless  king,  a  royal  shade  I  lay. 

Prior,  Solomon,  ii.  718. 

4.  Wanting  or  deprived  of  physical  energy. 

The  other  victor-flame  a  moment  stood, 
Then  fell,  and  lifeless  left  th'  extinguished  wood. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  254. 

lifelike,  adj.     Like  a  living  person. 

(For  example  see  Lifeless.) 
lifeline,  s.     See  extract. 

Lifeline,  in  a  ship,  [is]  any  rope  stretched  along 
for  the  safety  of  the  men,  as  is  practised  in  bad 
weather;  also  lines  attached  loosely  to  a  life  buoy 
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to  give  a  person  in  the  water  more  chance  of  obtain- 
ing a  hold  upon  it. — Brands  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  A  rt. 
tffepreserver.  s.  A  term  applied  to  several 
instruments  or  kinds  of  apparatus  ;  the 
chief  being  one  for  supporting  the  body 
in  water,  also  a  short  stick  knobbed  and 
loaded  at  the  end  to  be  used  against  rob- 
bers or  ruffians. 

liiestring.  s.  Duct  supposed  to  convey 
life:  (especially  applied  to  the  veins  and 
arteries).  Rhetorical. 

These  lines  are  the  veins,  the  arteries, 
The  undeca.ying  lifestrings  of  those  hearts 
That  still  sliall  pant,  and  still  shall  exercise 
The  motion  spirit  and  nature  both  impart.    Daniel. 
lifetime.  *.      Continuance  or  duration  of 
life. 

Jourdain  talked  prose  all  his  life-time,  without 
knowing  what  it  was. — Addison,  .Dialogues  on  t/'te 
Usefulness  of  ancient  Medals. 
lifeweary.  adj.    Wretched;  tired  of  living. 

Let  me  have 

A  dram  of  poison,  such  soon  speeding  geer 
As  will  disperse  itself  through  all  the  veins, 
That  the  lifeweary  taker  may  fall  dead. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  1. 

lift.  v.  a.     [see  Loft.] 

1.  Raise  from  the  ground;  heave;  elevate; 
hold  on  high. 

Filial  ingratitude! 

Is  it  not  as  this  mouth  should  tear  this  hand 
For  lifting  food  to't  ?   Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  I. 

Your  guests  are  coming ; 
Lift  up  your  countenance,  as  'twere  the  day 
Of  celebration  of  that  nuptial. 

Id.,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 
Propp'd  by  the  spring,  it  lifts  aloft  the  head, 
But  of  a  sickly  beauty  soon  to  shed, 
In  summer  living,  and  in  winter  dead.         Dryden. 

With  up. 

Arise,  lift  up  the  lad,  and  hold  him  in  thine  hand  j 
for  I  will  make  him  a  great  nation.— Genes  is,  xxi.18. 

He  lift  up  his  spear  against  eight  hundred,  whom 
he  slew  at  one  time.— 2  Samuel,  xxiii.  8. 

2.  Bear  ;  support.     Obsolete. 

So  down  he  fell,  that  tli'  earth  him  underneath 
Did  groan,  as  feeble  so  great  load  to  lift. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

3.  Exalt ;  elevate  mentally. 

His  heart  was  lifted  up  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord.— 
2  Chronicles,  xvii.  6. 
Of  Orpheus  now  no  more  let  poets  tell. 

To  bright  Cecilia  greater  power  is  given, 
His  numbers  rais'd  a  shade  from  hell, 

Hers  lift  the  soul  to  heaven. 

Pope,  Ode  on  St.  Ceciliajs  Day. 

4.  Raise  in  fortune. 

The  eye  of  the  Lord  lifted  up  his  head  from 
misery. — Ecclesiasticus,  xi.  13. 

5.  Raise  in  estimation. 

Neither  can  it  be  thought,  because  some  lessons 
are  chosen  out  of  the  Apocrypha,  that  we  do  offer 
disgrace  to  the  word  of  God,  or  lift  up  the  writings 
of  men  above  it.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

6.  Exalt  in  dignity. 

See  to  what  a  godlike  height 
The  Roman  virtues  lift  up  mortal  mnn  ! 

Addison,  Cato,  1. 1. 

7.  Elevate  ;  swell,  as  with  pride. 

Lifted  up  with  pride.— Timothy,  iii.  6. 

Our  successes  have  been  great,  and  our  hearts 
have  been  too  much  lifted  up  by  them,  so  that  we 
have  reason  to  humble  ourselves.  —  Bishop  Alter- 
bury. 

8.  Rob;  plunder. 

So  weary  bees  in  little  cells  repose, 

But  if  night  robbers  lift  the  well-stor'd  hive, 
An  humming  through  their  waxen  city  grows, 

And  out  upon  each  other's  wings  they  drive. 

Dry  den,  Annus  Mirabilis,  ccxxvm. 
lift.  v.  n.     Strive  to  raise  by  strength. 

Pinch  cattle  of  pasture  while  summer  doth  last, 
And  lift  at  their  tailes  ere  a  winter  be  past. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good  Husbandry. 

The  mind,  by  being  engaged  in  a  task  beyond  its 
strength,  like  the  body  strained  by  lifting  at  a  weight 
too  heavy,  has  often  its  force  broken.— Locke. 

lift.   x. 

1.  Manner  of  lifting. 

In  the  lift  of  the  feet,  when  a  man  goeth  up  the 
hill,  the  weight  of  the  body  beareth  most  upon  the 
knees. — Bacon. 

In  races,  it  is  not  the  large  stride  or  high  aft 
that  makes  the  speed. — Id.,  Essays. 

2.  Act  of  lifting. 

The  goat  gives  the  fox  a  lift,  and  out  he  springs.— 
Sir  R.  L' Estrange,  Fables. 


LIFT 

3.  Assistance  ;    event  by  which  anyone  is 
benefited:  (as  'Give  him  a  lift').     Collo- 
quial. 

4.  In  Navigation.    Rope  to  lower  or  raise  a 
sail  at  pleasure. 

Dead  lift.  Effort  to  raise  something  wholly 
inert ;  figuratively,  any  state  of  impotence 
and  inability. 

Myself  and  Trulla  made  a  shift 
To  help  him  out  at  a  deail  lift. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  3,  283. 
Mr.  Doctor  had  puzzled  his  brains 
In  making  a  ballad,  but  was  at  a  stand : 
And'you  freely  must  own,  you  were  at  a  dead  lift. 

Swift. 

Xiifter.  s.     One  who  lifts. 
a.  By  raising  anything. 

"Thou,  O  Lord,  art  my  glory,  and  the  lifter  up  of 
mine  head.— Psalms,  iii.  3. 

b    As  a  thief. 

Broker  or  pander,  cheater  or  lifter. 

Holland's  Leaguer:  1633. 

Lit  ting-,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  lifting;  assistance. 

1.  From  lift  =  raise. 

I  cannot  forbear  doing  that  author  the  justice  of 
my  publick  acknowledgements  for  the  great  helps 
and  liftings  I  had  out  of  his  incomparable  piece, 
•while  I  was  penning  this  treatise.— Swi/t,  Tale  of  a 
Tub.  §  5. 

2.  From  lift  =  rob. 

One  other  peculiar  virtue  you  possess,  in  lifting, 
or  legier-du-main.— Ji.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels. 

Ziigr.  c.  n.     Lie.     Provincial. 

Thou  kenst  the  great  care 
I  have  of  thy  health  and  thy  welfare, 
Which  many  wild  beasts  liggen  in  wait 
For  to  entrap  in  thy  tender  state. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar. 
Vowing  that  never  he  in  bed  againe 
His  limbs  would  rest,  ne  lig  in  ease  em  host, 
Till  that  his  lady's  sight  he  mote  attaine. 

Id.,  Faerie  Queen. 
Iiigrament.  s. 

1.  In    Anatomy.       Binding    or    connecting 
sinew  ;  tendon  ;   anything  which  connects 
the  parts  of  the  body. 

Be  all  their  ligaments  at  once  unbound. 
And  their  disjointed  bones  to  powder  ground. 

Sandys. 

Yet  though  our  ligaments  betimes  grow  weak, 
We  must  not  force  them  till  themselves  they  break. 
Sir  J.  Denliam,  Of  Old  Age,  pt.  iii. 

The  incus  is  one  way  joined  to  the  malleus;  the 
other  end,  being  a  process,  is  fixed  with  a  ligament  to 
the  stapes.— Holder. 

Ligament  is  a  white  and  solid  body,  softer  than  a 
cartilage,  but  harder  than  a  membrane;  they  have 
no'conspicuous  cavities,  neither  have  they  an  ysense, 
lest  they  should  suffer  upon  the  motion  of  the  joint : 
their  chief  use  is  to  fasten  the  bones,  which  are 
articulated  together  for  motion,  lest  they  should  be 
dislocated  with  exercise. — Quincy. 

The  endo-skeleton  of  a  mammal  with  the  muscles 
and  ligaments  holding  it  together,  may  be  rudely 
compared  to  a  structure  built  up  of  struts  and  ties ; 
of  which,  speaking  generally,  the  struts  bear  the 
pressures  and  the  ties  bear  the  tensions.  The  frame- 
work of  an  ordinary  iron  roof  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
functions  of  these  two  elements,  and  of  the  mecha- 
nical characters  required  by  them.— Herbert  Spen- 
cer, Principles  of  Biology,  pt.  v.  ch.  viii.  §  301. 

2.  Bond ;  chain ;  entanglement. 

Men  sometimes,  upon  the  hour  of  departure,  do 
speak  ami  reason  above  themselves;  for  then  the 
soul,  beginning  to  be  freed  from  the  ligaments  of 
the  body,  reasons  like  herself,  and  discourses  in  a 
strain  above  mortality.— Addison,  Spectator. 
Xlgamental.  adj.     Having  the  character  of, 
relating  to,  constituted  by,  a  ligament. 

The  urachos  or  ligamental  passage  is  derived  from 
the  bottom  of  the  bladder,  whereby  it  dischargeth 
the  watery  and  urinary  part  of  its  aliment.— Sir  T. 
Jirowne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Xiigamentous.  adj.  Ligamental;  etymolo- 
yically,  abounding  in  ligaments. 

The  clavicle  is  inserted  into  the  first  bone  of  the 
sternon,  and  bound  in  by  a  strong  liyamentous 
membrane.—  Wiseman. 

legation.  *.  [Lat.  liyatio,  -onis,  from  ligo 
=  bind;  pass.  part.  ligatus\  ligamentum.] 

1.  Act  of  binding. 

2.  State  of  being  bound. 

This  Hunt  ion  of  senses  proceeds  from  an  inhibi- 
tion of  spirits,  the  way  being  stopped  by  which 
they  should  come.— Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melaii- 
choiy,  \\.->i. 

There  is  a  peculiar  religion  attends  friendship; 
there  is,  according  to  the  etymology  of  the  word  a 
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ligation  and  solemn  tie,  the  rescinding  whereof 
may  be  truly  called  a  schism.— Howell,  Familiar 
Letters,  ii.  46. 

Sleep,  if  perfect  and  sound,  is  the  ligation  of  all 
the  senses.— Smith,  Portrait  of  Old  Age.  p.  101. 

The  slumber  of  the  body  seems  to  be  but  the 
waking  of  the  soul :  it  is  the  ligation  of  sense,  but 
the  liberty  of  reason. — Addison. 

Iiig-ature.  ,v. 

1.  Tie ;  bandage. 

He  deludeth  us  also  by  philters,  ligatures,  charms, 
and  many  superstitious  ways  in  the  cure  of  diseases. 
—Sir  T.  Browne. 

If  you  slit  the  artery,  and  thrust  into  it  a  pipe, 
and  cast  a  strait  ligature  upon  that  part  of  the 
artery ;  notwithstanding  the  blood  hath  free  pas- 
sage through  the  pipe,  yet  will  not  the  artery  beat 
below  the  ligature :  but  do  but  take  off  the  ligature 
it  will  beat  immediately.— Bay,  Wisdom  of  God 
manifested  in  the  Works  of  the  Creation. 

The  many  ligatures  of  our  English  dress  check 
the  circulation  of  the  blood. — Spectator. 

I  found  my  arms  and  legs  very  strongly  fastened 
on  each  side  to  the  ground  ;  I  likewise  felt  several 
slender  ligatures  across  my  body,  from  my  arm-pits 
to  my  thighs. — Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels. 

2.  Act  of  binding ;  tightness ;  state  of  being 
bound. 

The  fatal  noose  performed  its  office,  and  with  most 
strict  ligature  squeezed  the  blood  into  his  face. — 
Arbuthnot,  History  of  John  Bull. 

Any  stoppage  of  the  circulation  will  produce  a 
dropsy,  as  by  strong  ligature  or  compression. — Id., 
On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

Sand  and  gravel  grounds  easily  admit  of  heat  and 
moisture,  for  which  they  are  not  much  the  better, 
because  they  let  it  pass  too  soon,  and  contract  no 
ligature.— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

3.  In  Music.     See  extract. 

A  ligature,  in  music,  [is]  the  tie  which  binds 
several  notes  of  like  length  together,  by  which  they 
appear  in  groups.  Thus  four  quavers,  by  means  of 
a  ligature  at  top  or  bottom,  assume  [a  connected] 
form,  the  line  connecting  them  being  the  ligature. 
— Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Litera- 
ture, and  Art. 

4.  In  Printing.     See  extract. 

Ligatures  in  printing  [are]  two  or  more  letters 
cast  on  one  piece  or  shank.  They  are  also  called 
logotypes  (word-types),  a  name  given  them  by  the 
late  Earl  Stanhope.  They  have  never  succeeded  in 
a  commercial  point  of  view,  although  great  efforts 
were  made  some  few  years  back  by  Major  Beniowski 
to  induce  the  House  of  Commons  to  accept  his  logo- 
types for  printing  their  work.  The  precursor  of  the 
'Times'  newspaper  (the  '  Universal  Register'),  as 
well  as  the  first  few  numbers  of  the  '  Times '  itself, 
were  printed  with  logotypes:  and  the  founder  of 
these  journals,  Mr.  J.  Walter,  in  the  first  number  of 
the '  Register,'  published  Jan.  1, 1785,  tells  his  readers 
that  he  considers  the  new  mode  so  economical  that 
he  can  in  consequence  afford  to  sell  his  paper  at 
'one  halfpenny  under  the  price  paid  for  seven  out 
of  the  eight  morning  papers.'  The  ligatures  now  in 
use  are  few  in  number,  having  been  reduced  to 

se,  ee,  ff,  ffi,  ffl,  fi,  andfl; 
but  within  the  last  forty  years  we  had  also  the 

ft,  fb,  fh,  fi,  fk,  fl,  and  ft, 

now  discarded  mainly  in  consequence  of  our  con- 
fining ourselves  entirely  to  the  short  *.  The  &  is 
the  modern  form  of  the  £f,  the  e  and  t  joined  to- 
gether for  et.  Earl  Stanhope  proposed  to  abolish 
the  present  ligatures  by  making  the  f  more  upright 
without  being  kerned,  so  as  to  admit  an  i  or  an  1  or 
another  f  after  it,  and  to  introduce  others  which 
occur  more  frequently,  viz.  th,  in,  an,  re.  se,  to,  of, 
and  on. — Courtney,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary 
of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

light,  v.  n.     For  Alight. 

1.  Descend  from  a  horse  or  carriage. 

Rebekah  lifted  up  her  eyes,  and  when  she  saw 
Isaac,  she  lighted  off  the  camel.— Genesis,  xxiv.  64. 

When  Hunan  saw  him  running  after  him,  he 
lighted  down  from  the  chariot  to  meet  him.— 2  Kings, 
v.  21. 

I  saw  'em  salute  on  horseback. 
Beheld  them  when  they  lighted,  how  they  clung 
In  their  embracement. 

Sha/cespear,  Henry  VIII.  i.  1. 
The  god  laid  down  his  feeble  rays. 
Then  lighted  from  his  glittering  coach.  Swift. 

1  saw  a  man  within  my  head 
A  gray  and  gap-toothed  man  as  lean  as  death, 
Who  slowly  rode  across  a  withered  heath, 
And  lighted  at  a  ruined  inn. 

Tennyson,  Vision  of  Sin. 

2.  Settle;  rest;  stoop  from  flight. 

Then  as  a  bee  which  among  weeds  doth  fall, 
Which  seem  sweet  flowers,  with  lustre  fresh  and 

(Wi 

She  lights  on  that,  and  this,  and  tsisteth  all, 
But  pleased  with  none,  doth  rise  and  soar  away. 

Sir  J.  Davies. 

O,  mother  Ida,  hearken  e'er  I  die, 
On  the  tree-tops  a  crested  peacock  lit, 
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And  o'er  him  flowed  a  golden  cloud  and  leaned 
Upon  him,  slowly  dropping  fragrant  dew. 

Tennyson,  (Enone. 

Used  adjectivally,  or  as  theirs/  element  in 
a  compound. 

Plant  trees  and  shrubs  near  home,  for  bees  to 

Sitch  on  at  their  swarming,  that  they  may  not  be  in 
anger  of  being  lost  for  want  of  a  lighting  place.— 
Mortimer,  Husbandry. 
3.  With  on  or  upon. 

a.  Happen  to  find ;  fall  upon  by  chance. 

No  more  settled  in  valour  than  disposed  to  justice, 
if  either  they  hart  lighted  on  a  better  friend,  or 
could  have  learned  to  make  friendship  a  child,  and 
not  the  father  of  virtue.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Th  prince,  by  chance  did  on  a  lady  light, 
That  was  right  fair  and  fresh  as  morning  rose. 

Spenser. 

Haply,  your  eye  shall  light  upon  some  toy 
You  have  desire  to  purchase. 

Shakes-pear,  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  3. 

As  in  the  tides  of  people  once  up,  there  want  not 
stirring  winds  to  make  them  more  rough;  so  this 
people  did  light  upon  two  rineleaders. — Bacon,  His- 
tory of  t/ie  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

Of  late  years,  the  royal  oak  did  light  upon  count 
Rhodophil.— Howell,  Vocall  Forrest. 

The  way  of  producing  such  a  change  on  colours 
may  be  easily  enough  lighted  on,  by  those  conversant 
in  the  solutions  of  mercury. — Boyle,  Experiments 
and  Considerations  touching  Colours. 

He  sought  by  arguments  to  soothe  her  pain ; 
Nor  those  avail'd  :  at  length  he  lights  on  one, 
Before  two  moons  their  orb  with  light  adorn, 
If  heaven  allow  me  life,  I  will  return.  Dryden. 

Truth  lit  upon  this  way,  is  of  no  more  avail  to 
us  than  error ;  for  what  is  so  taken  up  by  us  may  be 
false  as  well  as  true ;  and  he  has  not  done  his  duty, 
who  has  thus  stumbled  upon  truth  in  his  way  to 
preferment. — Locke. 

Whosoever  first  lit  on  a  parcel  of  that  substance 
we  call  gold,  could  not  rationally  take  the  bulk  and 
figure  to  depend  on  its  real  essence. — Id. 

As  wily  reynard  walk'd  the  streets  at  night, 
On  a  tragedian's  mask  he  chanced  to  light, 
Turning  it  o'er,  he  mutter'd  with  disdain, 
How  vast  a  head  is  here  without  a  brain !    Addison. 

A  weaker  man  may  sometimes  light  on  notions 
which  have  escaped  a  wiser. — Watts,  Improvement 
of  the  Mind. 

b.  Fall  in  any  particular  direction. 

The  wouTided  steed  curvets:  and,  raised  upright, 
Lights  on  his  feet  before :  his  hoofs  behind 
Spring  up  in  air  aloft,  and  lash  the  wind. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  x.  1280. 

c.  Fall ;  strike  on. 

He  at  his  foe  with  furious  rigour  smites, 
That  strongest  oak  might  seem  to  overthrow ; 

The  stroke  upon  his  shield  so  heavy  lights, 
That  to  the  ground  it  doubleth  him  full  low. 


They  shall  hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any 
more ;  neither  shall  the  sun  light  on  them,  nor  any 
heat. — Revelation,  vii.  16. 

At  an  uncertain  lot  none  can  find  themselves 
grieved  on  whomsoever  it  lighteth. — Hooker,  Eccle- 
siastical Polity. 

On  me,  me  only,  as  the  source  and  spring 
Of  all  corruption,  all  the  blame  lights  due. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  832. 

A  curse  lights  upon  him  presently  after :  his  great 
army  is  utterly  ruined,  he  himself  slain  in  it,  and 
his  head  and  right  hand  cut  off  and  hung  up  before 
Jerusalem.— South,  Sermons. 
light,  s.      [A.S.  Wit.'] 

1.  Imponderable  agent  so  called. 

Light  is  propagated  from  luminous  bodies  in  time, 
and  spends  about  seven  or  eight  minutes  of  an  hour 
in  passing  from  the  sun  to  the  earth.— Sir  I.  Newton, 
Opticks. 

2.  State  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  things 
become  visible :  (opposed  to  darkness). 

God  called  the  light  day;  and  the  darkness  he 
called  night. — Genesis,  i.  5. 

The  murderer  rising  with  the  light  killeth  the 
poor  and  needy,  and  in  the  night  is  as  a  thief. — Job, 
xxiv.  14. 

So  alike  thou  driv'st  away 
Light  and  darkness,  night  and  day.  Carew. 

Ere  the  third  dawning  light 
Return,  the  stars  of  morn  shall  see  him  rise 
Out  of  his  grave,  fresh  as  the  dawning  light. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  421. 

3.  Power  of  perceiving  external  objects  by 
the  eye  :  (opposed  to  blindness). 

My  heart  panteth,  my  strength  faileth  me ;  as  for 
the  light  of  mine  eyes,  it  also  is  gone  from  me.— 
Psalms,  xxxviii.  10. 

If  it  be  true 
That  light  is  in  the  soul, 
She  all  in  every  part ;  why  was  the  sight 
To  such  a  tender  ball  as  the  eye  confined, 
So  obvious  and  so  easy  to  be  quench'd  ; 
And  not,  as  feeling,  through  all  parts  diffused, 
That  she  might  look  at  will  through  every  pore? 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  91. 
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4.  Life. 

0  spring  to  light,  auspicious  babe  be  born ! 

Pope,  Messiah,  22. 

5.  Artificial  illumination. 

When  thou  lightest  the  lamps,  seven  lamps  shall 
give  light  over  against  the  candlestick.— Numbers, 
viii.  2. 

6.  Illumination  of  mind ;  instruction  ;  know- 
ledge. 

Of  those  things  which  are  for  direction  of  all  the 
parts  of  our  life  needful,  and  not  impossible  to  be 
discerned  by  the  light  of  nature  itself,  are  there  not 
many  which  few  men's  natural  capacity  hath  bee 
able  to  find  out  ? — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Light  may  be  taken  from  the  experiment  of  the 
horse-tooth  ring,  how  that  those  things  which  as- 
suage the  strife  of  the  spirits,  do  help  diseases  con- 
trary to  the  intention  desired.— Bacon,  Natural  and 
Experimental  History. 

I  will  place  within  them  as  a  guide 
My  umpire  conscience,  whom  if  they  will  hear 
Light  after  light  well  used  they  shall  attain, 
And  to  the  end  persisting  safe  arrive. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  194. 

1  opened  Ariosto  in  Italian,  and  the  very  first 
two  lines  gave  me  light  to  all  I  could  desire.— 
Dryden. 

If  internal  light,  or  any  proposition  which  we 
take  for  inspired,  be  conformable  to  the  principles 
of  reason,  or  to  the  word  of  God,  which  is  attested 
revelation,  reason  warrants  it. — Locke. 

The  ordinary  words  of  language,  and  our  common 
use  of  them,  would  have  given  us  light  into  the 
nature  of  our  ideas,  if  considered  with  attention. — 
Id. 

The  books  of  Varro  concerning  navigation  are 
lost,  which  no  doubt  would  have  given  us  great 
lightin  those  matters. — Arbuthnot,  Tables  of  ancient 
Coins,  Weights,  awl  Measures. 

7.  Part  of  a  drawing  or  painting  immediately 
exposed  to  the  incidence  of  supposed  il- 
luminating rays  :    (opposed  to  shade  or 
shadow). 

Never  admit  two  equal  lights  in  the  same  picture ; 
but  the  greater  light  must  strike  forcibly  on  those 
places  of  the  picture  where  the  principal  figures 
are ;  diminishing  as  it  comes  nearer  the  borders. — 
Dryden,  Translation  of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Paint- 
ing. 

8.  Reach  of  knowledge  ;  mental  view. 

Light,  and  understanding,  and  wisdom,  like  the 
wisdom  of  the  gods,  was  found  in  him. — Daniel,  v.ll. 

We  saw  as  it  were  thick  clouds,  which  did  put  us 
in  some  hope  of  land,  knowing  how  that  part  of  the 
South  Sea  was  utterly  unknown,  and  might  have 
islands  or  continents  that  hitherto  were  not  come 
to  light.— Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  His- 
tory. 

They  have  brought  to  light  not  a  few  profitable 
experiments.— Ibid. 

9.  Aspect ;  point  to  which  the  view  may  be 
directed  at  any  one  time. 

Frequent  consideration  of  a  thing  wears  off  the 
strangeness  of  it ;  and  shews  it  in  its  several  lights, 
and  various  ways  of  appearance,  to  the  view  of  the 
mind. — South. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  man  of  the  greatest  parts  to 
consider  any  thing  in  its  whole  extent,  and  in  all  its 
variety  of  lights.— Spectator. 

An  author  who  has  not  learned  the  art  of  ranging 
his  thoughts,  and  setting  them  in  proper  lights,  will 
lose  himself  in  confusion.— Addison,  Spectator. 

10.  Explanation. 

I  have  endeavoured  throughout  this  discourse, 
that  every  former  part  might  give  strength  unto  all 
that  follow,  and  every  latter  bring  some  light  unto 
all  before. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

We  should  compare  places  of  Scripture  treating  of 
the  same  point :  thus  one  part  of  the  sacred  text 
could  not  fail  to  give  light  unto  another.  —  Locke, 
Essay  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles. 

11.  Whatever  has  the  power  of  illuminating: 
(as  a  lamp,  candle,  lighthouse,  star,  or  any 
luminous  body). 

Then  he  called  for  a  light,  and  sprang  in,  and  fell 
down  before  Paul  and  Silas.— Acts,  xvi.  29. 

I  have  set  thee  to  be  a  light  of  the  Gentiles,  for 
that  thou  shouldest  be  for  salvation  unto  the  ends 
of  the  earth. — Kid.,  xiii.  47. 

That  light  we  see  is  burning  in  my  hall ; 
How  far  that  little  candle  throws  his  beams, 
So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 

Let  them  be  for  signs, 

For  seasons,  and  for  days,  and  circling  years; 
And  let  them  be  for  lights,  as  I  ordain 
Their  office  in  the  firmament  of  heaven, 
To  give  light  on  the  earth. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii. ."  II. 

I  put  as  great  difference  between  our  new  lights 
and  ancient  truths,  as  between  the  sun  and  a 
meteor.— Glanville. 

Several  lights  will  not  be  seen, 
If  there  be  nothing  else  between ; 
90 
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Men  doubt  because  they  stand  so  thick  i'  the  sky, 
If  those  be  stars  that  paint  the  galaxy.  Cowley. 

I  will  make  some  offers  at  their  safety,  by  fixing 
some  marks  like  lights  upon  a  coast,  by  which  their 
ships  may  avoid  at  least  known  rocks. — Sir  W. 
Temple. 

He  still  must  mourn 

The  sun,  and  moon,  and  every  starry  light, 
Eclipsed  to  him,  and  lost  in  everlasting  night. 

Prior,  Solomon,  iii.  167. 
Bring  to  light.    Reveal ;  discover. 
Grave  epistles  bringing  vice  to  light, 
Such  as  a  king  might  read,  a  bishop  write. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  sat.  i. 
Come  to  light.    Be  discovered  or  revealed. 
But  soon  a  wonder  came  to  lir/ht, 

Which  shewed  the  rogues  they  lied ; 
The  man  recovered  from  the  bite, 
The  dog  it  \vas  that  died. 

Goldsmith,  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  a  Mad  Dog. 
See  the  light.    Be  born ;  come  into  existence. 

a.  Literally. 

As  an  hidden  untimely  birth,  I  had  not  been  ;  as 
infants  which  never  saw  light. — Job,  iv.  16. 

b.  Figuratively. 

Why  am  I  ask'd  what  next  shall  see  the  light  ? 
Heavens !  was  I  born  for  nothing  but  to  write  ? 

Pope,  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot. 

Stand  in  one's  own  light.  Be  one's  own 
enemy,  though  scarcely  so  strong  an  ex- 
pression. 

Ziigrht.  adj. 

1.  Bright;  clear. 

As  soon  as  the  morning  was  light,  the  men  were 
sent  away. — Genesis,  xliv.  3. 

2.  Not  dark ;  tending  to  whiteness. 

In  painting,  the  light  and  a  white  colour  are  but 
one  and  the  same  thing :  no  colour  more  resembles 
the  air  than  white,  and  by  consequence  no  colour 
which  is  lighter. — Dryden. 

Set  light  by.     Hold  lightly  or  cheaply. 

Shall  we  set  light  by  that  custom  of  readinff,  from 
whence  so  precious  a  benefit  hath  grown  't—Hoolcer, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element  in  a 
compound. 

Two  cylindric  bodies  with  annular  sulci,  found 
with  sharks'  teeth,  and  other  shells,  in  a  light  co- 
loured clay. — Woodward. 

light,  v.  a.  pret.  and  part,  lit  and  lighted. . 

1.  Kindle;  enflame;  set  on  fire;  make  flame. 

Swinging  coals  about  in  the  wire  thoroughly 
lighted  them. — Boyle. 

This  truth  shines  so  clear,  that  to  go  about  to 
prove  it  were  to  light  a  caudle  to  seek  the  sun.— 
Glanville. 

The  same  candle  that  refreshes  when  it  is  first 
lighted,  smells  and  offends  when  it  is  going  out. — 
South,  Sermons,  vii.  298. 

The  maids,  who  waited  her  commands, 
Ran  in  with  lighted  tapers  in  their  hands.   Dryden. 

Be  \yitness,  gods,  and  strike  Jocasta  dead, 
If  an  immodest  thought  or  low  desire 
Inflamed  my  breast  since  first  our  loves  were  lighted 

Id.,  (Edipus. 

Absence  might  cure  it,  or  a  second  mistress 
Light  up  another  flame,  and  put  out  this. 

Addison,  Cato. 
By  each  gun  a  lighted  brand, 
In  a  bold  determined  hand, 
And  a  prince  of  all  the  land 

Led  them  on.  Campbell,  Battle  of  the  Baltic. 

Shall  we  whose  lamps  are  lighted 

With  wisdom  from  on  high, 
Shall  we  to  men  benighted 

The  lamp  of  life  deny  ? 

Bishop  Heber,  Missionary  Hymn. 
And  the  oldest  cask  is  opened, 

And  the  largest  lamp  is  lit; 
And  the  chesnuts  glow  in  the  embers, 

And  the  kid  turns  on  the  spit. 

Macaulay,  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  Horatius. 

2.  Give  light  to  ;  guide  by  light. 

A  beam  that  falls, 

Fresh  from  the  pure  glance  of  thine  eye, 
Lighting  to  eternity.  Crashaw 

Ah  hopeless,  lasting  flames !  like  those  that  burn 
To  light  the  dead,  and  warm  the  unfruitful  urn. 

Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelard. 

3.  Illuminate  ;  fill  with  light. 

The  sun  was  set,  and  vesper  to  supply 
His  absent  beams,  had  lighted  up  the  sky. 

Dryden,  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  437. 
With  up. 

No  sun  was  lighted  up  the  world  to  view. 

Id.,  Translation  from  Ovid. 
Iiigrbt.  adj.     [from  the  root  of  Lat.  levis  = 

light.] 

1.  Not  tending  to  the  centre  with  great  force  : 
(opposed  to  heavy). 
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Hot  and  cold  were  in  one  body  fixt, 
And  soft  with  hard,  and  light  with  heavy  mixt. 

Dryden. 

These  weights  did  not  exert  their  natural  gravity 
till  they  were  laid  in  the  golden  balance,  insomuch 
that  I  could  not  guess  which  was  light  or  heavy 
whilst  I  held  them  in  my  hand.— Addison,  Spec- 
tator. 

2.  Not  burdensome  ;  easy  to  be  worn,  carried, 
or  lifted  ;  not  onerous. 

Horse,  oxen,  plough,  tumbrel,  cart,  waggon  and 

wain, 
The  lighter  and  stronger  the  greater  thy  gaine. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Paints  of  good  Husbandry, 

It  will  be  light,  my  lord,  that  you  may  bear  it 
Under  a  cloke  that  is  of  any  length. 

Sliakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  1. 

A  king  that  would  not  feel  his  crown  too  heavy 
must  wear  it  every  day  ;  but  if  he  think  it  too  ligtiK 
he  knoweth  not  of  what  metal  it  is  made.— Bacon, 
Essays. 

3.  Not  afflictive ;  easy  to  be  endured. 

Every  light  and  common  thing  incident  into  any 
part  of  man's  life.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Light  sufferings  give  us  leisure  to  complain  ; 
We  groan,  but  cannot  speak,  in  greater  pain. 

Dryden. 

But  to  the  clergy  and  to  the  monastic  institutions 
the  vast  increase  in  their  wealth  and  territorial 
possessions  more  than  compensated  for  this,  at  first, 
light  taxation. — Milman,  History  of  Latin  Chris- 
tianity, b.  vii. 

4.  Easy  to  be  performed  ;  not  difficult. 

What  is  lightere  to  seye  to  the  syk  man  in  palesye, 
sinnes  be  forghivn  to  thoe ;  or  to  Seye,  rise,  take  thy 
bed  and  walke  V—Wiclijfe,  Mark,  ii. 
Well  pleased  were  all  his  friends,  the  task  was 

light, 
The  father,  mother,  daughter,  they  invite. 

Dryden,  Theodore  and  Honoria,  247. 

5.  Easy  to  be  acted  on  by  any  power. 

Apples  of  a  ripe  flavour,  fresh  and  fair, 
Mixed  with  the  Syrian  and  the  Signian  pear, 
Mellow'd  by  winter  from  their  cruder  juice, 
Light  of  digestion  no\v,  and  lit  for  use. 

Congreve,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xi.  125. 

6.  Not  heavily  armed. 

Paulus  Bachitius,  with  a  company  of  light  horse- 
men,  lay  close  in  ambush,  in  a  convenient  place  for 
that  purpose.— Knolles,  History  of  the  Turlcs. 

7.  Active ;  nimble. 

Asahel  was  as  light  of  foot  as  a  wild  roe.— 2  Samuel, 
ii.  18. 

He  so  light  was  at  legerdemain, 
That  what  he  touch'd  came  not  to  light  again. 

Spenser 
There  Stamford  came,  for  his  honour  was  lame 

Of  the  gout  three  months  together ; 
But  it  proved,  when  they  fought,  but  a  running 

gout, 
For  his  heels  were  lighter  than  ever. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  A  Western  Wonder. 
Youths,  a  blooming  band  ; 

Light  bounding  from  the  earth  at  once  thoy  rise, 
Their  feet  half  viewless  quiver  in  the  skies. 

Pope,  Translation  of  tlie  Odyssey. 

8.  ^Unencumbered;  unembarrassed ;  free  from 
impediments. 

Unmarried  men  are  best  friends,  best  masters, 
best  servants;  but  not  always  best  subjects,  for 
they  are  light  to  run  away.— Bacon,  Essays,  Of 
Marriage  and  Single  Life. 

9.  Slight ;  not  great. 

A  light  error  in  the  manner  of  making  the  fol- 
lowing trials  was  enough  to  render  some  of  them 
unsuccess  f  u  1 .— Boyle. 

10.  Not  dense  ;  not  gross. 

Wherefore  have  ye  brought  us  up  out  of  Egypt  to 
die  in  the  wilderness?  for  there  is  no  bread,  neither 
is  there  any  water ;  and  our  soul  loatheth  this  light 
bread.^-A  umbers,  xxi.  5. 

Light  fumes  are  merry,  grosser  fumes  are  sad, 
Both  are  the  reasonable  soul  run  mad.         Dryden, 

11.  Easy  to  admit  any  influence;  unsteady; 
unsettled  ;  loose. 

False  of  heart,  light  of  ear,  bloody  of  hand. 

Slialcespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  4. 

Ihese  light  vain  persons  still  are  drunk  and  mad 
With  surfeitings,  and  pleasures  of  their  youth. 

Sir  J.  Davies. 

They  are  light  of  belief,  great  listeners  after  news. 
— Howell. 

There  is  no  greater  argument  of  a  light  and  in- 
considerate person,  than  profanely  to  seotf  at  reli- 
gion.— ArchbisJwp  Tillotson. 

12.  Gay;  airy;  wanting  dignity  or  solidity; 
trifling. 

Seneca  cannot  be  too  heavy,  nor  Plautus  too  light. 
—Shakespear,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

Forgive 

If  fictions  light  I  mix  with  truth  divine, 
Ana  nil  these  lines  with  other  praise  than  thine. 

Fairfax, 
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13.  Not  chaste  ;  not  regular  in  conduct. 

Lot  mo  not  be  light, 
For  a  lir/lit  wife  doth  make  a  heavy  husband. 

Shakenpear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  v. 
I  have  spent  some  evenings  among  the  men  of  vv 
of  that  profession  [the  clergy]  with  an  inexpivssib 
deliuht.   Their  habitual  care  of  their  character  give 
such  a  chastisement  to  their  fancy,  that  all  whic 
they  utter  in  company  is  as  much  above  what  yo 
meet  with  in  other  conversation,  as  the  charms  of 
modest  are  superior  to  those  of  a  light  woman.— 
Tatter,  no.  270. 

14.  Under  the  influence  of  intoxicating  li 
quors:  (as,  'a  %Af  head'). 

light.  v.  a.     Lighten  ;  ease  of  a  burden. 

Land  some  of  our  passengers, 
And  light  this  weary  vessel  of  her  load. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen 

light-bail,  s.    See  extract. 

L'ujht-ball  in  artillery  [is]  a  cylindrical  wrought 
iron  skeleton  with  hemispherical  ends,  covered  wit] 
canvas,  and  filled  with  a  composition  of  saltpetre 
sulphur,  resin,  and  oil,  which,  when  ignited,  burns 
for  some  time  with  a  red  flame.  Light  balls  are 
employed  in  the  defence  of  fortresses  to  discover 
the  working  parties  arid  assaulting  columns  of  the 
enemy,  into  whose  trenches  they  are  thrown.  — 
Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature 
and  Art. 

tight-room,  s.     See  extract. 

A  light-room  [is]  a  small  chamber  adjoining,  u 
isolated  from,  the  powder  magazine  in  a  ship.  It  is 
separated  from  the  latter  by  a  glass  partition 
through  which  the  light  of  the  lanterns  in  the  lighi 
room  is  thrown.  The  object  is  to  prevent  any  com- 
bustible matter  being  taken  into  the  magazine  it- 
self. —  lirande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Lite- 
rature, and  Art. 

lightarmed.  adj.     Not  heavily  armed. 

They  around  the  flag 
Of  each  his  fiction,  in  their  several  clans, 
Light-arm'd  or  heavy,  sharp,  smooth,  swift,  or  slow, 
Swarm  populous.         Hilton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  900. 

lightbearer.  .«.     Torchbearer. 

The  masquer*  were  twelve  nymphs,  &c.  attended 
by  so  many  of  the  Oceania),  which  were  their  light- 
bearers.  —  li.  Jonson,,  Masques  at  Court. 

lightbrain.  s.  Trifling,  empty-headed  per- 
son. 

Being,  as  some  were,  light-braines,  runnagates, 
unthriftos,  and  riotours.—  Martin,  Treatise  on  the 
Marriage  of  Priestes,  L  1.  iii  :  1554. 

lighten,   r.  n. 
I.  Illumine  the  sky  with  flashes  of  lightning. 
The  lightning  that  UgMeneth  out  of  the  one  part 
under  heaven,  shineth  unto  the  other  part.—  Luke 
zvii.  24. 

This  dreadful  night, 

That  thunders,  lighten*,  opens  graves,  anrt  roars, 
As  doth  the  lion.        Shakespear,  Julius  Caesar,  i.  3. 

Although  I  joy  in  thee, 
I  have  no  joy  of  this  contract  to-night  ; 
It  is  too  rash,  too  unadvised,  too  sudden, 
Too  like  the  hght'ning,  which  doth  cease  to  be 
Lre  one  can.  say  it  lightens. 

Id.,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  2. 
2.  Shine  like  lightning. 

«•].  Figuratively.  Dart  out  words  with  ve- 
hemence; as  to  thunder  is  to  emit  them 
with  noise  and  terror. 

Now  then,  my  lords,  upon  these  fraile  and  weak 
foundations  they  come  to  build  the  sentence  of  their 
proscription  :  and  here  they  layout  all  their  tragical 
eloquence  ;  they  thunder,  they  lighten,  they  storm 
and  rage  <.—  Apology  or  Defence  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  sign.  N.  4.  b.  :  1581. 

lighten,  v.  n.     Fall  ;  descend. 

O  Lord   let  thy  mercy  lighten  upon  us,  as  our 
Emu  is  inthce.—  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  TeDeum. 
lighten,  v.  a. 
1.  Illuminate;  enlighten. 

Thou  art  my  lamp,  O  Lord:  and  the  Lord  will 
lighten,  my  darkness.—  2  Samuel,  xxii.  29 

Lightm  our  darkness,  we  beseech  thee,  O  Lord  — 
Book  <>/  Common  Prayer. 

Upon  his  bloody  linger  he  doth  wear 
A  precious  ring,  that  lightens  all  the  hole. 

Shakespear,  Tihts  Andronicus,\\.\ 
Bt,  which  mak'st  the  light  which  makes  the 
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2.  Dart  like  lightning. 

Yet  looks  he  like  a  king :  behold  his  eye, 
As  bright  as  is  the  eagle's,  lightens  forth' 
Controlling  majesty.    Shakespear,  Richard  II.  iii.  3. 

3.  Exonerate;  unload. 

The  mariners  were  afraid,  and  cried  every  man 
unto  his  god,  and  cast  forth  the  wares  that  were  in 
the  ship  into  the  sea,  to  lighten  it  of  them.— Jonah, 
i.  5. 

4.  Make  less  heavy. 

Long  since  with  woe 
Nearer  acquainted,  now  I  feel,  by  proof, 
That  fellowship  in  pain  divides  not  smart, 
Nor  lightens  aught  each  man's  peculiar  load. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  i.  399. 

Strive 

In  offices  of  love  how  we  may  lighten 
Each  other's  burden.         Id.,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  859. 

5.  Exhilarate ;  cheer. 

A  trusty  villain,  very  oft, 
When  I  am  dull  with  care  and  melancholy, 
Lightens  my  humour  with  his  merry  jest. 

Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  2. 
The  audience  are  grown  weary  of  continued  me- 
lancholy scenes  ;  and  few  tragedies  shall  succeed  in 
this  age,  if  they  are  not  lightened  with  a  course  of 
mirth.— Dryden. 

lightening,    verbal  abs.    [from  Lighten.] 
Mitigation ;  abatement. 

How  oft,  when  men  are  at  the  point  of  death, 
Have  they  been  merry  !  which  their  keepers  call'd 
A  lightning  before  death. 

Sliakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  3. 
We  were  once  in  hopes  of  his  recovery,  upon  a 
kind  message  from  the  widow ;  but  this  only  proved 
a  lightning  before  death.— Addison,  Spectator. 

s.       One  who   ignites  any  com- 
bustible. 
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I  LIGHTNESS 

the  upper  part  of  which  lights  are  displayed 
for  the  guidance  of  ships  by  night. 

He  charged  himself  with  the  risque  of  such  vessels 
as  carried  corn  in  winter;  and  built  a  pharos  or 
lighthouse.— A  rbuthnot. 

Build  two  poles  to  the  meridian,  with  immense 
lighthouses  on  the  top  of  them.— Arbuthnot  and 
Pope. 

(See  also  Lightship.) 

lighting,    verbal  abs.     Act  of  that   which 
lights  :    (as,     '  The    lighting    of    towns,' 
'Firing  and  lighting,'  'Paving  and  light- 
ing rates '). 
lightlegged.  adj.     Nimble;  swift. 

Lightlegged  Pas  has  got  the  middle  space. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 
lightless.  adj.     Wanting  light ;  dark. 

The  lightless  fire, 
Which,  in  pale  embers  hid,  lurks  to  aspire. 

Shakespear,  Rape  ofLucrece. 
lightly,  adv. 
1. 


'Tis  sweet  to  view  from  half  past  five  to  six, 
Our  long  wax  candles,  with  short  cotton  wicks, 
Touch'd  by  the  lamplighter's  Promethean  art, 
Start  into  light,  and  make  the  lighter  start ! 

J.  and  H.  Smith,  Rejected  Addresses. 
lighter,    s.       Large    open    vessel,   usually 
managed  with   oars;  kind  of  barge  em- 
ployed to  convey  goods  to  or  from  a  ship, 
and  usually  to  carry  ballast. 

They  have  cockboats  for  passengers,  and  lighters 
for  burthen.— Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

'  And  am  I  now  threescore  ? 

Ah,  why,  ye  gods,  should  two  and  two  make  four?  ' 
He  said,  and  climb'd  a  stranded  lighter's  height, 
Shot  to  the  black  abyss,  and  plunged  downright. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  ii.  285. 

lighterman,  s.   One  who  manages  a  lighter. 
Where  much  shipping  is  employed,  whatever  be- 
comes of  the  merchant,  multitudes  of  people  will 
be  gainers ;  as  shipwrights,  butchers,  carmen,  and 
lightermen.— Sir  J.  Child,  Discourse  on  Trade. 


Which  sett'st  the  eye  without,  and  mind  within  • 
Lialf'vn  my  spirit  with  one  clear  heavenly  ray  ' 
Which  now  to  view  itself  doth  first  begin.  ' 

A  key  of  flra  nn  a],  a](mB  thfl  A'*  J.Davies. 

Aiia-ligltteticd  all  the  river  with  a  blaze. 

Dryden,  Annus  Miralilis,  ccxxxi. 
c,.  Nature  from  the  storm 

BttBM  out  afresh  ;  and  through  the  lighten'*  air 
A  .higher  lustre,  and  a  clearer  calm, 
Diffusive  tremble.          Thomson,  Seasons,  Summer. 


lightf ingered.  adj.   Nimble  at  conveyance ; 
thievish :    (chiefly  applied  to  pickpockets, 
as,  'One  of  the  lightfingered  gentry'). 
lightfoot.  adj.    Nimble  in  running  or  danc- 
ing ;  active. 

Him  so  far  had  born  his  Ughtfoot  steed, 
Pricked  with  wrath  and  fiery  fierce  disdain, 
Ihat  him  to  follow  was  but  fruitless  pain.    Spenser 

And  all  the  troop  of  lightfoot  Naiades 
Flock  all  about  to  see  her  lovely  face.  Id 

Why,  you  think  I  can  run  like  light-foot  Ralph. 

Ji.  Jonson,  Staple  of  News. 
lightfoot.  s.     Deer  ;  venison. 
lightfooted.  adj.     Nimble  with  the  feet. 

Wood-nymphs  mixt  with  her  light-footed  Fauns. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  xi. 
lo  say  nothing  how  excellent  he  is  at  the  swim- 
ming any  water,  and  how  he  can  tread  the  very  air 
he  is   so   high-mettled  and  light-footed!— Dr.  U 
More,  Antidote  against  Idolatry,  pref. 
lightheaded,  adj. 
.  Unsteady  ;  loose  ;  thoughtless  ;  weak. 

The  English  Liturgy,  how  piously  and  wisely  so- 
ever framed,  had  found  great  opposition ;  the  cere- 
monies had  wrought  only  upon  lightheaded  weak 
men,  yet  learned  m.  n  exceptcd  against  some  parti- 
culars.—Lord  Clarendon. 

2.  Delirious ;  incoherent  in  ideas  ;  confused. 
When  Bclvidera  talks  of  'lutes,  laurels,  se^s  of 
milk,  and  shins  of  amber,'  she  is  not  mad,  but  light- 
headed.— Walpole. 

ligbthearted.    adj.       Gay;    merry;    airy; 
cheerful. 

He  whistles  as  he  goes,  light-hearted  wretch, 
Cold  and  yet  cheerful ;  messenger  of  grief 
Perhaps  to  thousands. 

Cow  per,  TJie  Task,  Winter  Evening. 
lighthouse,  s.     Lofty  building  or  tower,  in 


Without  weight. 

This  grave  partakes  the  fleshly  birth, 
Which  cover  lightly,  gentle  earth.  B.  Jonson. 

Without  deep  impression. 

The  soft  ideas  of  the  cheerful  note, 
Lightly  received,  were  easily  forgot ; 
The  solemn  violence  of  the  graver  sound 
Knew  to  strike  deep,  and  leave  a  lasting  wound. 

Prior,  Solomon,  ii.  86. 

3.  Easily ;    readily  ;    without  difliculty  ;    of 
course;  commonly. 

At  many  seasons  in  the  yere,  lyghtly  every  thyrde 
daye. — Bishop  Fisher,  Sermons,  vii. 

If  they  write  or  speak  publickly  but  five  words, 
one  of  them  is  lightly  about  the  dangerous  estate  of 
the  church  of  England  in  respect  of  abused  cere- 
monies.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Believe't  not  lightly  that  your  son 
Will  not  exceed  the  common,  or  be  caught 
With  cautelous  baits  and  practice. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iv.  1. 
Short  summers  lightly  have  a  forward  spring. 
.    ,„.  ,  Id.,  Richard  III.  iii.  1. 

4.  v\  itnout  reason. 

Flatter  not  the  rich ;  neither  do  thou  willingly  or 
lightly  appear  before  great  personages.  —  Jeremy 
Taylor,  Guide  to  Devotion. 

Let  every  man  that  hath  a  calling  be  dilligent  in 
pursuance  of  its  employment,  so  as  not  lightly,  or 
without  reasonable  occasion,  to  neglect  it.— Id.,  Rule 
and  Exercise  of  holy  Living. 

5.  Without  dejection  ;  cheerfully. 

With  such  solace  the  travel  and  weariness  of  pil- 
grims is  lightly  and  merrily  borne  out.— Fox,  His- 
tory of  the  Acts  and  Monuments  of  the  Church  W. 
Thorpe. 

Bid  that  welcome 

Which  comes  to  punish  us,  and  we  punish  it, 
Seeming  to  bear  it  lightly. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  12. 

6.  Not  chastely. 

If  I  were  lightly  disposed,  I  could  still  perhaps 
have  offers,  that  some,  who  hold  their  heads  higher, 
would  be  glad  to  accept.— Swift,  Story  of  an  injured 
Lady. 

7.  Nimbly ;    with  agility ;    not    heavily   or 
tardily. 

I  beheld  the  mountains,  and  lo,  they  trembled ; 
and  all  the  hills  moved  lightly.— Jeremiah,  iv.  24. 

Methought  I  stood  on  a  wide  river's  bank ; 
When  on  a  sudden  Torismond  appear'd, 
Gave  me  his  hand,  and  led  me  lightly  o'er; 
Leaping  and  bounding  on  the  billows'  heads, 
Till  safely  we  had  reach'd  the  farther  shore. 

Dryden. 

8.  Gaily ;  airily ;  with  levity ;  without  heed 
or  care. 

Matrimony ...  is  not  by  any  to  be  taken  in  hand 
unadvisedly,  lightly,  or  wantonly.  —  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer. 

lightminded.  adj.     Unsettled  ;  unsteady. 

He  that  is  hasty  to  give  credit  is  lightminded.— 
Ecclesiasticus,  xix.  4. 

lightness,     s.       Attribute     suggested     by 
Light. 

1.  Want  of  weight ;  absence  of  weight :  (op- 
posed to  heaviness). 

Some  are  for  masts  of  ships,  as  fir  and  pine,  be- 
cause of  their  length,  straightness,  and  lightness. — 
Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Suppose  many  degrees  of  littleness  and  lightness 
in  particles,  so  as  many  might  float  in  the  air  a  good 
while  befoiO  they  fell.— T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the 
Earth. 

2.  Inconstancy ;  unsteadiness. 

For,  unto  knight  there  is  no  greater  shame, 
Than  lightness  and  inconstancy  in  love. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Of  two  things  they  must  chuse  one;   namely, 
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whether  they  would,  to  their  endless  disgrace,  with 
ridiculous  lightness,  dismiss  him,  whose  restitution 
they  had  in  so  importunate  manner  desired,  or  else 
condescend  unto  that  demand. — Hooker,  Ecclesias- 
tical Polity. 

As  I  blow  this  feather  from  my  face, 
Obeying  with  ray  wind  when  I  do  blow, 
And  yieldins  to  another  when  it  blows, 
Commanded  always  by  the  greatest  gust; 
Such  is  the  lightness  of  you  common  men. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iii.  1. 

3.  Want  of  conduct  in  women. 

Is  it  the  disdain  of  my  estate,  or  the  opinion  of 
my  lightness,  that  emboldens  such  base  fancies  to- 
wards me  ?— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Can  it  be, 

That  modesty  may  more  betray  our  sense, 
Than  woman's  HgMnett '! 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  2. 

4.  Agility ;  nimbleness. 

Lightning,  s.  [from  Light.]  Flash  pre- 
ceding thunder. 

Sense  thinks  the  lightning  born   before  the 

thunder ; 
What  tells  us  then  they  both  together  are  ? 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 
Salmoneus,  suffering  cruel  pains,  I  found 
For  emulating  Jove  ;  the  rattling  sound 
Of  mimick  thunder,  and  the  glittering  blaze 
Of  pointed  lightnings,  and  their  forky  rays. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  vi.  788. 
No  warning  of  the  approach  of  flame, 
Swiftly,  like  sudden  death,  it  came ; 
Like  travellers  by  lightning  kill'd, 
1  burnt  the  moment  I  beheld.  Granmlle. 

Used  adjectivally  or  as  the  first  element  in  a 
compound:  (as,  ' Lightning-rod,'  'Light- 
ning-conductor '). 

Slights,  s.  pi.  Lungs,  as  being  the  lightest  part 
of  the  body:  (at  present  restricted  to 
animals  exclusive  of  man). 

The  complaint  was  chiefly  from  the  lights,  a  part 
as  of  no  quick  sense,  so  no  seat  for  any  sharp  disease. 
— Sir  J.  Hayward. 

Lightship,  s.     See  extract. 

A  light-ship  [is]  a  floating  lighthouse.  It  is  an- 
chored firmly  in  positions  where  the  bottom  or  the 
depth  renders  a  fixed  structure  inapplicable.— 
Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art. 

Lightsome,  adj. 

\ .  Luminous ;  not  dark ;   not  obscure  ;  not 

opaque. 

Neither  the  sun,  nor  any  thing  sensible  is  that 
light  itself,  which  is  the  cause  that  things  are  light- 
some, though  it  make  itself,  and  all  things  else, 
visible ;  but  a  body  most  enlightened  by  whom  the 
neighbouring  region,  which  the  Greeks  call  sether, 
the  place  of  the  supposed  element  of  fire,  is  affected 
and  qualified.— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

White  walls  make  rooms  more  lightsome  than 
black.— Bacon. 

Equal  posture,  and  quick  spirits,  are  required  to 
make  colours  lightsome.— Id.,  Natural  and  Experi- 
mental History. 

Now  turning  from  the  wintry  signs,  the  sun 
His  course  exalted  through  the  Ram  had  run, 
And  whirling  up  the  skies,  his  chariot  drove 
Through  Taurus  and  the  lightsome  realms  of  love. 
Dry  den,  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf. 

2.  Gay;  airy;  having  the  power  to  exhila- 
rate. 

It  suiteth  so  fitly  with  that  lightsome  affection  of 
joy  wherein  God  delighteth  when  his  saints  praise 
im  —Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

The  lightsome  passion  of  joy  was  not  that  which 
now  often  usurps  the  name ;  that  trivial,  vanishing, 
superficial  thing,  that  only  gilds  the  apprehension, 
and  plays  upon  the  surface  of  the  soul.— South,  Ser- 
mons. 
A  lightsome  eye,  a  soldier's  mien, 

A  feather  of  the  blue; 
A  kirtle  of  the  Lincoln  green, 

No  more  of  me  you  knew,  sweet  love. 

No  more  of  me  you  knew.          Scott,  liokeoy. 
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As  the  vallies  are  they  spread  forth,  as  gardens  by 
the  river's  side,  as  the  trees  of  lign-aloes  which  the 
Lord  hath  planted,  and  as  cedar  trees  beside  the 
waters. — Numbers,  xxiv.  6. 

Ligneous,  adj.  [Lat.  ligneus  =  made  of  wood, 
i.e.  lignum.']  Made  of  wood;  wooden;  re- 
sembling wood. 

It  should  be  tried  with  shoots  of  vines,  and  roots 
of  red  roses :  for  it  may  be  they,  being  of  a  more  lig- 
neous nature,  will  incorporate  with  the  tree  itself. — 
Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Ten  thousand  seeds  of  the  plant  harts-tongue 
hardly  make  the  bulk  of  a  pepper-corn;  now  the 
covers,  and  the  true  body  of  each  seed,  the  paren- 
chyrnous  and  ligneous  part  of  both,  and  the  fibres  of 
those  parts,  multiplied  one  by  another,  afford  a  hun- 
dred thousand  millions  of  formed  atoms,  but  how 
many  more  we  cannot  define.— Grew. 

In  Bo- 

See 


i; 


Lightsomeness.  s.     Attribute  suggested  by 
Lightsome. 

1.  Luminousness ;  not  opacity;  not  obscurity; 
not  darksomeness. 

It  is  to  our  atmosphere  that  the  variety  of  colours, 
which  are  painted  on  the  skies,  the  ligMsomenessot 
our  air,  and  the  twilight,  are  owing.— Cheyne,  Philo- 
sophical Principles  of  Natural  Religion. 

2.  Cheerfulness ;  merriment ;  levity. 
Lignaloes.  s.      [Lat.  lignum  aloes.~\      Aloes 

\\ood;  eaglewood,  i.e.  that  of  the  Aloexy- 
lum  agallochum  :  (the  Latin  form  com- 
moner}. 
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Lignin.  s.      [Lat.  lignum  =  wood.] 
tanical  Physiology.      Woody   fibre, 
extract. 

Lignin  . . .  has  also  been  called  cellulose :  ...  it 
belongs  ...  to  the  class  of  compounds  of  carbon  and 
water  which  includes  starch,  gum,  sugar,  and  some 
other  substances.  The  ordinary  varieties  of  woody 
matter  differ  in  colour  and  texture ;  but  when  freed 
from  foreign  matters,  they  leave  a  white  translucent 
residue,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and 
convertible,  by  sulphuric  acid,  into  a  substance 
having  some  of  the  characters  of  starch,  and  then 
into  dextrine  and  sugar.  Certain  piths,  linen,  cot- 
ton, paper,  and  some  other  allied  substances,  are 
nearly  pure  cellulose.  —  Brande  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

T.ignite.  s.  Kind  of  imperfect  coal  so  called, 
approaching,  more  closely  than  common 
coal,  the  character  of  wood. 

Brown  coal  is  more  recent  in  origin  than  the  car- 
boniferous era  of  the  geologists.  It  sometimes  closely 
resembles  common  bituminous  coal.  Other  varieties 
have  a  brownish  black  color,  bright,  coal-like  lustre, 
with  something  of  the  texture  of  wood  remaining, 
and  often  the  form  and  fibre  of  the  original  tree  is 
retained  :  this  is  called  lignite.  Lignite  burns  with 
an  empyreumatic  odor.  Brown  coal  occurs  in  beds 
usually  of  small  extent,  and  is  seldom  as  pure  from 
pvrite  as  the  more  ancient  bituminous  coal.  There 
are,  however,  some  workable  mines.— Dana,  System 
of  Mineralogy. 

Lignite  is  one  of  the  most  recent  geological  for- 
mations, being  the  carbonaceous  remains  of  forest 
trees.  From  the  substance  as  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cologne,  the  brown  colours  called 
umber  and  earth  of  Cologne  are  prepared. — ffre, 
Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 
Lignous.  adj.  Of  a  woody  substance.  Hare. 

By  trees  then  is  meant  a  lignous  woody  plant,  &e. 
— Evelyn,  b.  i.  ch.  ii.  §  9. 

Lignumvitse.  s.     [Lat.  lignum  =  wood  +  vita 
-  of  life.]     Guaiacum  (the  wood). 

The  remarkable  hard  wood  called  lignum-vitce  is 
derived  from  the  guaiacum  officinale  or  some  other 
species  ;  all  the  arborescent  plants  of  this  order  [Zy- 
gophyllaceae]  have  extremely  hard  v/oo<i.—Henfrey, 
'Elementary  Course  of  Botany,  p.  260. 
Ligure.  s.  [  ?  ]  Precious  stone  mentioned 
in  the  following  extract. 

The  third  row  uligure,  an  agate,  and  an  amethyst. 
— Exodus,  xxviii.  19. 
Like.  adj.    [A.S.  lie,  lice.'] 

1.  Resembling  ;  having  resemblance. 

Whom  art  thou  like  in  thy  greatness  ?—Ezekiel, 
xxxi.  2. 

His  son,  or  one  of  his  illustrious  name? 
How  like  the  former,  and  almost  the  same ! 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  sEneid,  vi.  1194. 

As  the  earth  was  designed  for  the  being  of  men, 
why  might  not  all  ot'her  planets  be  created  for  the 
like  uses,  each  for  their  own  inhabitants  ^—Bentley. 

This  plan,  as  laid  down  by  him,  looks  liker  an 
universal  art  than  a  distinct  logick.— Baker,  On 
Learning. 

2.  Equal ;  of  the  same  quantity. 

More  clergymen  were  impoverished  by  the  late 
war,  than  ever  in  the  like  space  before. — Bishop 
Sprat. 

3.  Probable;  credible. 

The  trials  were  made,  and  it  is  like  that  the  experi- 
ment would  have  been  effectual.— Bacon,  Natural 
and  Experimental  History. 

4.  Likely ;  in  a  state  that  gives  probable  ex- 
pectations. 

He  is  like  to  die  for  hunger  in  the  place  where  he 
is,  for  there  is  no  more  bread  in  the  city.— Jeremiah, 
xxxviii.  9. 

If  the  duke  continue  these  favours  towards  you. 
you  are  like  to  be  much  advanced.— Shakespear, 
Twelfth  Night,  i.  4. 

Tlie  yearly  value  thereof  is  already  increased 
double  of  that  it  was  within  these  few  years,  and  is 
like  daily  to  rise  higher  till  it  amount  to  the  price  of 
our  land  in  England.— Sir  J.  Davies. 


LIKE 

Hopton  resolved  to  visit  Waller's  quarters,  that  be 
might  judge  whether  he  were  like  to  pursue  his  pur- 

ne.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  tlie  Grand  Re- 
ion. 

Many  were  not  easy  to  be  governed,  nor  like  to 
conform  themselves  to  strict  rules.— Ibid. 

If  his  rules  of  reason  be  not  better  suited  to  the 
mind  than  his  rules  for  health  are  fitted  to  our 
bodies,  he  is  not  like  to  be  much  followed.— Baker, 
On  Learning. 
Xiike.  s.  (or  substantival  in  construction.) 

1.  Person  or  thing  resembling  another. 

He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all, 
I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again. 

S/Mkespear,  Hamlet,  i.  2. 
Every  like  is  not  the  same,  O  Caesar. 

Id.,  Julius  Ctesar,  ii.  2. 

Though  there  have  been  greater  fleets  for  number, 
yet  for  the  bulk  of  the  ships  never  the  like.— Bacon, 
Considerations  on  War  with  Spain. 

Albeit  an  eagle  did  bear  away  a  lamb  in  her  talons, 
yet  a  raven  endeavouring  to  do  the  like  was  held 
entangled.— Sir  J.  Hayward. 

One  offers,  and  in  offering  makes  a  stay ; 
Another  forward  sets,  and  doth  no  more ; 
A  third  the  like. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

His  desire 

By  conversation  with  his  like  to  help, 
Or  solace  his  defects.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  417. 
They  roar'd  like  lions  caught  in  toils,  and  raged : 
The  man  knew  what  they  were,  who  heretofore 
Had  seen  the  like  lie  murther'd  on  the  shore. 

Waller. 

She'd  study  to  reform  the  men, 
Or  add  some  grains  of  folly  more, 
To  women  than  they  had  before ; 
This  might  their  mutual  fancy  strike, 
Since  every  being  loves  its  like. 

Swift,  Cadenus  and  Vanessa. 

2.  With  had.     Been  likely. 

Report  being  carried  secretly  from  one  to  another 
in  my  ship,  had  like  to  have  been  my  utter  over- 
throw.—Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Like.  adv. 

1.  In  the  same  manner  ;  in  the  same  manner 
as  ;  equally  or  nearly  so. 

The  joyous  nymphs,  and  lightfoot  fairies, 
Which  thither  came  to  hear  their  musick  sweet, 
Now  hearing  them  so  heavily  lament, 
Like  heavily  lamenting  from  them  went.      Spenser. 

Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord 
oitieth  them  that  fear  him. — Psalms,  ciii.  13. 


piti 

2.  In  such  a  manner  as  befits. 

Be  strong,  and  quit  yourselves  like  men,  O  ye 
Philistines.— 1  Samuel,  iv.  9. 

3.  Likely ;  probably. 

I  like  the  work  well ;  ere  it  be  demanded, 
As  like  enough  it  will,  I'd  have  it  copied. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  iii.  4. 

Like.  V.  a. 

1.  Choose  with  some  degree  of  preference. 

As  nothing  can  be  so  reasonably  spoken  as  to  con- 
tent all  men,  so  this  speech  was  not  of  them  all  liked. 
—Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

He  gave  such  an  account  as  made  it  appear  that 
he  liked  the  design.— Lord  Clarendon. 

We  like  our  present  circumstances  well,  and  dream 
of  no  change.— Bishop  A  tterbury. 

2.  Approve ;    view    with    approbation,    not 
fondness. 

He  grew  content  to  mark  their  speeches,  then  to 
marvel  at  such  wit  in  shepherds,  after  to  like  their 
company.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

For  several  virtues 

I  have  liked  several  women  ;  never  any 
With  so  full  soul.  Shakespear,  Tempest,  iii.  1. 

I  look'd  upon  her  with  a  soldier's  eye ; 
That  liked,  but  had  a  rougher  task  in  hand 
Than  to  drive  liking  to  the  name  of  love. 

Id.,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  i.  1. 

3.  Liken. 

And  like  me  to  the  peasant  boys  of  France. 

Sliakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iv.  6. 

4.  Please  ;  be  agreeable  to.  Obsolete.    (Pro- 
bably the  true  construction  is  that  of  a 
neuter  verb,  like  List,  and  the  noun  is 
dative  rather  than  accusative.) 

Well  hoped  he,  ere  long  that  hardy  guest, 
If  ever  covetous  hand,  or  lustful  eye, 
Or  lips  he  laid  on  thing  that  liked  him  best, 
Should  be  his  prey.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

This  desire  being  recommended  to  her  majesty,  it 
Weed  her  to  include  the  same  within  one  entire  lease. 
— Bacon. 

He  shall  dwell  where  it  liketh  him  best.— Deuter- 
onomy, xxiii.  16. 

The  musick  likes  you  not. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  2. 

There  let  them  learn,  as  likes  them,  to  despise 
God  and  Messiah.        Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  717. 
[As  the  gratification  of  taste  is  the  primary  type  of  all 
enjoyment,  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  root 


LIKE 

of  our  present  word  is  the  same  representation  of 
the  smacking  of  the  tongue  which  gives  rise  to  Eng- 
lish licorous,  licorish,  dainty,  given  to  the  pleasures 
of  taste.  ...  To  like  then,  or  it  likes  me,  would  be 
exactly  equivalent  to  the  German  schmecken.  Wie 
itchmeckt  ihnen  dieser  wein  1  How  do  you  like  this 
wine?  Diese  antwort  schmeckte  ihm  gar  nicht, 
the  answer  was  not  to  his  liking.  Swiss  gschmcelce, 
placere.  (Idioticon  Bernense.)  So  in  Dutch  mon- 
den.  to  please,  from  mnnd,  the  mouth.  Dit  antwoord 
mondde  den  koning  niet ;  did  not  please  the  king. 
(Epkema  in  v.  muwlekjen.)—Wedgwood,Dictionary 
of  English  Etymology^} 
Like.  v.  n. 

1.  Be  pleased  with  :  (with  of  before  the  thing 
approved).     Obsolete. 

O/any  thing  more  than  r>/God  they  could  not  by 
any  means  like,  as  long  as  whatsoever  they  knew  be- 
sid'es  God,  they  apprehended  it  not  in  itself  without 
dependency  upon  God.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Po- 

The  young  soldiers  did  with  such  cheerfulness 
like  o/this  resolution,  that  they  thought  two  days  a 
long  delay.— Knolles,  History  of  the  'lurks. 

2.  Choose ;  list ;  be  pleased. 

If  the  man  likes  not  to  take  his  brother's  wife, 
then  let  his  brother's  wife  go  up  to  the  gate  unto 
the  elders.— Deuteronomy,  xxv.  7. 

He  that  has  the  prison  doors  set  open  is  perfectly 
at  liberty,  because  he  may  either  go  or  stay,  as  he 
best  likes. — Locke. 
Likelihood,  s. 
1.  Appearance;  show.     Obsolete. 

What  of  his  heart  perceive  you  in  his  f  ice, 
By  any  likelihood  he  show'd  to-day?— 
That  with  no  man  here  he  is  offended. 

Shakespear,  KicJiard  III.  iii.  4. 
•2.  Resemblance ;  likeness.     Obsolete. 

The  mayor  and  all  his  brethren  in  best  sort 
Like  to  the  senators  of  antique  Rome, 
Go  forth  and  fetch  their  conqu'ring  Caesar  in. 
As  by  a  low,  but  loving  likelihood, 
Were  now  the  general  of  our  gracious  empress, 
As  in  good  time  ho  may,  from  Ireland  coming, 
How  many  would  the  peaceful  city  quit, 
To  welcome  him  !    Shakespear,  Henry  V.  v.  chorus. 

There  is  no  likelihood  between  pure  light  and 
black  darkness,  or  between  righteousness  and  re- 
probation.— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

3.  Probability;    verisimilitude;    appearance 
of  truth. 

As  it  noteth  one  such  to  have  been  in  that  age,  so 
had  there  been  more,  it  would  by  likelihood  as  well 
have  noted  manv. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Many  of  likelihood  informed  me  of  this  before, 
which  hung  so  tottering  in  the  balance,  that  I  could 
neith8r  believe  nor  misdoubt. — Shakespear,  All's 
well  that  ends  well,  i.  3. 

It  never  yet  did  hurt, 
To  lay  down  likelihood,  and  forms  of  hope. 

Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  i.  3. 

As  there  is  no  likelihood  that  the  place  could  be 
so  altered,  so  there  is  no  probability  that  these 
rivers  were  turned  out  of  their  courses. — Sir  W. 
Raleigh,  History  of  the  World. 

Where  things  are  least  to  be  put  to  the  venture, 
as  the  eternal  interests  of  the  other  world  ought  to 
be  ;  there  every,  even  the  least,  probability  or  like- 
lihood of  danger  should  be  provided  against. — 
South,  Sermons. 

There  are  predictions  of  our  Saviour  recorded  by 
the  evangelists,  which  were  not  completed  till  after 
their  deaths,  and  had  no  likelihood  of  being  so  when 
they  were  pronounced  by  our  blessed  Saviour. — 
A  ddison,  On  the  Christian  Religion. 

Thus,  in  all  likelihood,  would  it  be  with  a  liber- 
tine who  should  have  a  visit  from  the  other  world : 
the  first  horror  it  raised  would  go  off,  as  new  diver- 
sions came  on. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

Likely,   adj.     [the  -ly  is  merely  like  in  a 
shortened  form.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  liked. 

Those  young  companions  make  themselves  believe 
they  love  at  the  first  looking  of  a  likely  beauty. — 
Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Sir  John,  they  are  your  likeliest  men ;  I  would 
have  you  served  with  the  best. — Shakespear,  Henry 
IV.  Part  II.  iii.  2. 

Those  argent  fields  more  Wtely  habitants, 
Translated  saints  and  middle  spirits,  hold. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  400. 

2.  Probable  ;  that  may  in  reason  be  thought 
or  believed ;    that  may  be  thought  more 
reasonably  than  the   contrary :    (as,    '  A 
likely  story '  =  a  credible  story).  Often  used 
ironically. 

It  seems  likely  that  he  was  in  hope  of  being  busy 
and  conspicuous.  —  Johnson,  Lives  of  the  Poets, 
Otway. 

Likely,  adv.     Probably  ;  as  may  reasonably 
be  thought. 

While  man  was  innocent,  he  was  likely  ignorant 
of  nothing  that  imported  him  to  know. — Glanville, 
Scepsis  Scientifica. 


LIKI 

Xiikeminded.  adj.  Having  a  like  disposition. 
Are  we  proud  and  passionate,  malicious  and  re- 
vengeful ?    Is  this  to  be  like-minded  with  Christ, 
who  was  meek  and  lowly? — Archbishop  Tillotson. 

Liken,  v.  a.    Represent  as  having  resem- 
blance ;  compare. 

The  prince  broke  your  head  for  likening  his  father 
to  a  singing  man  of  Windsor. — Shakespear,  Henry 
IV.  Part  II.  ii.  1. 

For  who,  though  with  the  tongue 
Of  angels,  can  relate  ?  or  to  what  things 
Liken  on  earth  conspicuous,  that  may  lift 
Human  imagination  to  such  height 
Of  God-like  power  ?     Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  297. 

lakeness.  s.     Attribute  suggested  by  Like. 

1.  Representation;  parable;  comparison. 

He  seide  to  them,  sothely  ye  schal  seye  to  me  this 
likenesse,  Leche,  heale  thyself. —  Wicliffe,  Luke,  iv. 

2.  Resemblance  ;  similitude. 

They  all  do  live,  and  moved  are 
To  multiply  the  likeness  of  their  kind.         Spenser. 

A  translator  is  to  make  his  author  appear  as 
charming  as  he  can,  provided  he  maintains  his  cha- 
racter, and  makes  him  not  unlike  himself.  Trans- 
lation is  a  kind  of  drawing  after  the  life,  where 
there  is  a  double  sort  of  likeness,  a  good  one  and  a 
bad  one. — Dryden. 

There  will  be  found  a  better  likeness,  and  a 
worse ;  and  the  batter  is  constantly  to  be  chosen. — 
Id. 

3.  Form ;  appearance. 

Never  en  me  trouble  to  my  house  in  the  likeness 
of  your  grace ;  for  trouble  being  gone,  comfort 
should  remain.— Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about  No- 
thing, i.  1. 

It  is  safer  to  stand  upon  our  guard  against  an 
enemy  in  the  likeness  of  a  friend,  than  to  embrace 
any  man  for  a  friend  in  the  likeness  of  an  enemy. — 
Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

4.  One  who  resembles  another ;  copy  ;  coun- 
terpart. 

Poor  Cupid  .sobbing,  scarce  could  speak, 

Indeed,  mamma,  1  tlid  not  know  ye  : 
Alas  !  how  easy  my  mistake. 

I  took  you  for  your  likeness  Cloe. 

Prior,  Cupid  Mistaken. 

Likewise,  adv.     In  like  wise,  guise,  or  man- 
ner ;  also  ;  moreover  ;  too. 

Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  them,  I  also  will 
ask  you  one  thing,  which,  if  ye  tell  me,  I  in  like  wise 
will  tell  you  by  what  authority  I  do  these  things. — 
Matthew,  xxi.  24. 

So  was  it  in  the  decay  of  the  Roman  empire,  and 
likewise  in  the  empire  of  Almaigne,  after  Charles 
the  Great,  every  bird  taking  a  feather.  —  Bacon, 
Essays. 

Spirit  of  vitriol  poured  to  pure  unmixed  serum, 
coagulates  it  as  if  it  had  been  boiled.  Spirit  of  sea- 
salt  makes  a  perfect  coagulation  of  the  serum  like- 
wise, but  with  some  different  phenomena. — Arbuth- 
not,  On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

In  very  ancient  style,  all  the  words  that  are  now 
compounded  with  wise  were  uncompounded,  and 
had  the  preposition.  They  said  '  in  like  wise '  and 
'  in  other  wise.'  But  about  the  time  that  our  present 
version  of  the  Scriptures  was  made,  the  old  usage 
was  wearing  out.  The  phrase  '  in  like  wise '  occurs 
[in  this  version]  but  once  (St.  Matt.  xxi.  24)  ;  which 
Dr.  Johnson  has  printed  likewise,  as  if  one  word : 
whereas  the  compound  term  like-wise  occurs  fre- 
quently. We  find,  in  several  places,  '  on  this  wise, 
in  any  wise,  in  no  wise.'  The  two  first  phrases  are 
now  obsolete,  and  the  third  seems  to  be  in  the  state 
which  Dr.  Johnson  calls  obsolescent. —  Campbell, 
Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  i.  3bO. 
Liking,  adj.  Plump. 

I  fear  my  lord  the  king,  who  hath  appointed  your 
meat  and  your  drink ;  for  why  should  he  see  your 
faces  worse  liking  than  the  children  which  are  of 
your  sort  ? — Daniel,  i.  10. 
Liking,  .v. 

1.  State  of  trial. 

The  royal  soul,  that,  like  the  labouring  moon, 
By  charms  of  heart  was  hurried  down  ; 
Forced  with  regret  to  leave  her  native  sphere, 
Came  but  a  while  on  liking  here. 

Dryden,  Threnodia  Augustalis,  150. 

2.  Inclination ;  desire. 

Your  liking  is  that  I  should  tel  a  tale. 

Chaucer,  Pardoner's  Tale. 

Why  do  you  longer  feed  on  loathed  light, 
Or  liking  find  to  gaze  on  earthly  mould  ? 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

A  person  who  cannot  build  a  house  or  a  carriage 
will  decide  for  himself  whether  a  house  or  carriage 
is  built  to  his  liking.— Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  On  the  Influ- 
ence of  Autliority  in  Matters  of  Opinion,  ch.  yi. 

Most  of  the  literary  and  political  notorieties  . . . 
are  noticed  by  the  author  [of  the  Pursuits  of  Litera- 
ture], . . .  and  it  is  interesting  to  remark  how  time 
has  dealt  with  the  several  names  introduced,  and 
what  final  judgments  she  has  passed  on  his  likings 
and  disliklngs.  —  Craik,  History  of  the.  English 
Language  and  of  English  Literature,  ii.  390. 

3.  Delight  in  ;  pleasure  in  :  (with  to). 
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There  are  limits  to  be  set  betwixt  the  boldness 
and  rashness  of  a  poet;  but  he  must  understand 
those  limits  who  pretends  to  judge,  as  well  as  he 
who  undertakes  to  write :  and  he  who  has  no  liking 
to  the  whole,  ought  in  reason  to  be  excluded  from 
censuring  of  the  parts.— Dryden. 

4.  Good  state  of  body  ;  plumpness.    Obsolete. 

Their  young  ones  are  in  good  liking ;  they  grow 
up  with  corn.— Job,  xxxix.  4. 

I'll  repent,  and  that  suddewy,  while  I  am  in  some 
liking ;  1  shall  be  out  of  heart  shortly,  and  then  I 
shall  have  no  strength  to  repent. — Shakespear, 
Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iii.  3. 

Cappadocian  slaves  were  famous  for  their  lusti- 
ness; and,  being  in  good  liking,  were  set  on  a  stall 
when  exposed  to  sale,  to  shew  the  good  habit  of 
their  body.— Dryden,  Notes  to  Translation  of  Per- 
sius. 

Lilac,  s.     [Persian.]     Flowering  shrub   so 
called;  Syringa  vulgaris. 

The  white  thorn  is  in  leaf,  and  the  lilach  tree. — 
Bacon. 

The  lilac  hangs  to  view 
Its  bursting  gems  in  clusters  blue. 

T.  Warton,  Odes,  x. 

Lilted,  adj.     Embellished  with  lilies.    Hare. 

Nymphs  and  shepherds  dance  no  more 
By  sandy  Ladon's  lillied  banks. 

Milton,  Arcades,  9(5. 

Lill.  v.  a.    Put  out :  (applied  to  the  tongue). 
See  Loll. 

Cerberus 

His  three  deformed  heads  did  lay  along, 
And  lilled  forth  his  bloody  flaming  tong. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Lilliputian,  adj.    Small,  after  the  manner 
of  the  smallness  of  the  Lilliputians. 

'Tis  dark  and  cold  abroad,  my  love,  but  warm  and 

bright  within, 
So  ransack  o'er  thy  treasured  store,  and  evening's 

sports  begin ; 
Thy  playthings,  what  an  endless  list !  thy  dolls  both 

great  and  small, 

Empty  thy  Lilliputian  hoard,  and  let  us  see  them 
all. 

Bernard  Barton,  Poems ;  A  Winter  Evening 
Ditty  for  a  Little  Girl. 

Lily.  s.    [Lat.  lilium.~]     Flower  so  called. 

Shipwreck'd  upon  a  kingdom  where  no  pity, 
No  friends,  no  hope,  no  kindred  weep  for  me ! 
Almost  no  grave  allow'd  me  !  like  the  lily, 
That  once  was  mistress  of  the  field,  and  flourish'd, 
I'll  hang  my  head,  and  perish. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  1. 

Arnus.  a  river  of  Italy,  is  drawn  like  an  old  man, 
by  his  right  side  a  lion,  holding  forth  in  his  right 
paw  a  red  lilly,  or  flower-de-luce. — Peacham,  On 
Drawing. 

Take  but  the  humblest  lily  of  the  field ; 
And  if  our  pride  will  to  our  reason  yield, 
It  must  by  sure  comparison  be  shown. 
That  on  the  regal  seat  great  David's  son, 
Array'd  in  all  his  robes,  and  types  of  power, 
Shines  with  less  glory  than  that  simple  flower. 

Prior,  Sotomon,  i.  100. 

For  her  the  lilies  hang  their  heads  and  die. 

Pope,  Pastorals,  Autumn. 

Lily  of  the  Valley.   s.     Native  plant,  akin 

to  the  Narcissus  (rather  than  the  true  lily), 

of  the  genus  Convallaria ;  species  Majalis. 

Lily  of  tlie  valley  has  a  strong  root  that  runs  into 

the  ground. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Lilybanded.  adj.    Having  hands  white  as 

the  lily. 

The  lilly-handed  Liagore 
Did  feele  his  pulse.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Lilylivered.   adj.     Whitelivered;  cowardly 
A  base,  lilylivered,  action-taking  knave. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  2. 
Go,  prick  thy  face,  and  over-red  thy  fear, 
Thou  lily-liver'd  boy !  Id.,  Macbeth,  v. :{. 

Liiywhite.  adj.    White  as  the  petals  of  a 

lily. 

A  lily-white  doe  Lord  Ronald  had  brought 

Leapt  up  from  where  sWb  lay, 
Dropt  her  head  in  the  maiden's  hand, 

And  follow'd  her  all  the  way. 

Tennyson,  Lady  Clare. 

Limb.  .v.     [A.S.  lim.~\ 

1.  Member;  jointed  or  articulated  part  of 
animals. 

A  second  Hector,  for  his  grim  aspect, 
And  large  proportion  of  his  strong-knit  limbs. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  ii.  3. 
Now  am  I  come  each  limb  to  survey, 
If  thy  appearance  answer  loud  report. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  1089. 
Horatius,  quoth  the  consul, 
As  thou  sayest  so  let  it  be ; 
And  straight  against  that  great  array 
Forth  went  the  dauntless  three. 
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For  Romans  in  Rome's  quarrel, 

Spared  neither  land  nor  gold, 
Nor  limb  nor  life,  nor  son  nor  wife, 

In  the  brave  days  of  old. 

Macaulay,  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  Horatius. 

2.  In  Botany.     See  extract. 

The  part  where  the  sepals  are  coherent,  is  the 
tube ;  the  upper  boundary  of  this  is  the  throat,  and 
the  free  or  spreading  portion  constitutes  the  limb. 
.  .  .  The  monopetalous  corolla  has  a  tube,  throat, 
and  limb,  like  the  monosepalous  calyx.— Henfrey, 
Elementary  Course  of  Botany,  101-105. 
Limb.  s.  [see  Limbo.]  Edge;  border. 

By  moving  the  prisms  about,  the  colours  again 
emerged  out  of -the  whiteness,  the  violet  and  the 
blue  at  its  inward  limb,  and  at  its  outward  limb  the 
red  and  yellow.— Sir  I.  Newton. 
Limb.  v.  a.     Supply  with  limbs.  Rare. 

As  they  please 

They  limb  themselves,  and  colour,  shape,  and  size 
Assume,  as  likes  them  best,  condense  or  rare. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  351. 

Limbec.  *.     Same  as  Alembic. 

Her  cheeks,  on  which  this  streaming  nectar  fell, 
Still' d  through  the  limbeck  of  her  diamond  eyes. 

Fairfax. 

Fires  of  Spain,  and  the  line, 
Whose  countries  limbecks  to  our  bodies  be, 
Canst  thou  for  gain  bear  ?  Donne. 

Call  up,  unbound, 

In  various  shapes,  old  Proteus  from  the  sea, 
Drain'd  through  a  limbeck  to  his  naked  form. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  603. 
The  earth,  by  secret  conveyances,  lets  in  the  sea, 
and  sends  it  back  fresh,  her  bowels  serving  for  a 
Urn  beck. — Howell. 

He  first  survey'd  the  charge  with  careful  eyes, 
Yet  judged,  like  vapours  that  from  limbecks  rise, 
It  would  in  richer  showers  descend  again. 

Dryden. 

The  warm  limbeck  draws 
Salubrious  waters  from  the  nocent  brood. 

J.  Philips,  Cyder,  i.  420. 

Limbec,  v.  a.  Strain  as  through  a  limbec. 
Rare. 

The  greater  do  nothing  but  limbeck  their  brains 
in  the  art  of  alchuinie.— Sir  E.  Sandys,  State  of 
Religion. 

Limber,  adj.  {limp ;  with  a  notion  of  elas- 
ticity.] Flexible;  easily  bent;  pliant;  lithe; 
elastic. 

You  put  me  off  with  limber  vows. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 
I  wonder  how,  among  these  jealousies  of  court  and 
state,  Edward  Atheling  could  subsist,  being  the  in- 
dubitate  heir  of  the  Saxon  line :  but  he  had  tried, 
and  found  him  a  prince  of  limber  virtues:  so  as 
though  he  might  have  some  place  in  his  caution, 
yet  he  reckoned  him  beneath  his  fear.  —  Sir  H. 
Wotton. 

At  once  came  forth  whatever  creeps  the  ground, 
Insect,  or  worm  :  those  waved  their  limber  fans 
For  wings;  and  smallest  lineaments  exact 
In  all  the  liveries  deck'd  of  summer's  pride. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  475. 
She  durst  never  stand  at  the  bay,  having  nothing 
but  her  long  soft  limber  ears  to  defend  her. — Dr.  H. 
More,  Antidote  against  Atheism. 

The  muscles  were  strong  on  both  sides  of  the  as- 
pera  arteria,  but  on  the  other  side,  opposite  to  that 
of  the  oesophagus,  very  limber. — Ray,  Wisdom  of 
God  manifested  in  the  Works  of  the  Creation. 

Mr.  Guy  Flouncey,  indeed,  did  not  seem  quite  so 
limber  and  flexible  as  usual. — B.  Disraeli,  Coningsby, 
b.  iv.  ch.  xv. 

Limber,  v.  a.    [connected  with  liamen. — see 
Limer.]     In  War.    Attach  a  Limber  to 
the  carriage  it  belongs  to. 
Limber,  s.  Two-wheel  carriage  having  boxes 
for  ammunition,  and  capable  of  being  at- 
tached to  a  second  (generally  a  gun-car- 
riage), of  which  they  form  part :  (unlimber 
commoner  than   Limber  the  verb;    the 
word  often  used  as  a  plural). 
Limberhole.     s.       In    Navigation.       Smal' 
square  aperture  cut  in  the  timbers  of  the 
ship  to  convey  the  bilgewater  to  the  pump 
Limbless,    adj.      Wanting  limbs;  deprived 
of  limbs. 

Lop  these  legs  that  bore  me 
To  barbarous  violence;  with  this  hand  cut  off 
This  instrument  of  wrong,  till  nought  were  left  me 
But  this  poor  bleeding  limbless  trunk. 

Massinger,  Renegado 

Limbmeal.  ado.     Piecemeal ;  in  pieces. 
0 1  that  I  had  her  here  to  tear  her  limbmeal. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  ii.  4 
Tears  cards  limbmeal  without  regard  to  age,  sex, 
or  quality.— Butler,  Characters. 
Limbo,  s.  [Italian,  from  Lat.  limbus  =  border.] 
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1.  Region  bordering  upon,  or  the  outskirts 
of,   hell,  in  which  the  souls  of  the  pious 
who  died  before  the  time  of  Christ  (this 
being  the  limbus  patrum),  and  of  unbap- 
tized  infants  (limbus  puerorum),  were  sup- 
posed to  await  his  coming. 

I  do  clearly  reject,  and  esteem  as  fables,  all  the 
limbos  of  the  fathers. — Bishop  Hooper,  Confession 
of  Christian  Faith,  §  25 :  1584. 

No,  he  is  in  tartar  limbo,  worse  than  hell, 
A  devil  in  an  everlasting  garment  hath  him, 
One  whose  hard  heart  is  button'd  up  with  steel. 

Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  2. 
O  what  a  sympathy  of  woe  is  this  ! 
As  far  from  help  as  limbo  is  from  bliss. 

Id.,  Titus  Andronicus,  iii.  1. 
All  these  up-whiri'd  aloft 
Fly  o'er  the  backside  of  the  world  far  off, 
Into  a  limbo  large,  and  broad,  since  called 
The  paradise  of  fools. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  493. 

2.  Any  place  of  confinement  and  restraint. 

For  he  no  sooner  was  at  large, 
But  Trulla  straight  brought  on  the  charge ; 
And  in  the  self-same  limbo  put 
The  knight  and  squire,  where  he  was  shut. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  3,  999. 

Friar,  thou  art  come  off  thyself,  but  poor  I  am 
left  in  limbo. — Dryden,  Spanish  Friar. 

Limbus.  s.  [Latin  and  original  form  of 
Limbo.] 

According  to  the  common  doctrine  of  their 
church,  [the  church  of  Rome,]  the  souls  of  pious 
men  were  held  in  a  limbus,  remote  from  God,  in  the 
borders  of  hell. — Bishop  Patrick,  Answer  to  the 
Touchstone,  p.  179. 

Lime.  s.  Viscous  substance  drawn  over 
twigs,  which  catches  and  entangles  the 
wings  of  birds  that  light  upon  it ;  birdlime. 

Poor  bird !  thou'dst  never  fear  the  net  or  lime, 
The  pitfall,  nor  the  gin. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  2. 
You  must  lay  lime,  to  tangle  her  desires, 
By  wailful  sonnets,  whose  composed  rhimes 
Should  be  full  fraught  with  serviceable  vows. 

Id.,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  2. 
Then  toils  for  beasts,  and  lime  for  birds  were 

found, 

And  deep-mouth'd  dogs  did  forest  walks  surround. 

Dryden. 
Lime.  v.  a. 

1.  Entangle ;  ensnare. 

Example,  that  so  terrible  shows  in  the  wreck  of 
maidenhood,  cannot,  for  all  that,  dissuade  succes- 
sion, but  that  they  are  limed  with  the  twigs  that 
threaten  them. — Sliakespear,  All's  well  that  ends 
well,  iii.  5. 

The  bird  that  hath  been  limed  in  a  bush, 
With  trembling  wings  misdoubteth  every  bush ; 
And  I,  the  hapless  male  to  one  sweet  bird, 
Have  now  the  fatal  object  in  my  eye, 
Where  my  poor  young  was  limed,  was  caught,  and 
kill'd.  Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  v.  6. 

2.  Smear  with  lime. 

Myself  have  limed  a  bush  for  her, 
And  placed  a  quire  of  such  enticing  birds, 
That  she  will  light  to  listen  to  their  lays. 

Sliakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  i.  3. 

Those  twigs  in  time  will  come  to  be  limed,  and 
then  you  all  are  lost  if  you  do  but  toucn  them.— Sir 
R.  L' Estrange. 

3.  Cement. 

I  will  not  ruinate  my  father's  house, 
Who  gave  his  blood  to  lime  the  stones  together, 
And  set  up  Lancaster. 

Sliakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  v.  1. 

4.  Manure  ground  with  lime. 

Lime.  s.  [Lat.  limus  =  mud,  which  lime  most 
resembles  when  slaked.]  English  and  ordi- 
nary equivalent  for  the  Latin  calx,  and, 
approximately,  for  the  chemical  term  cal- 
cium, the  name  of  lime  as  a  metal ;  essen- 
tial ingredient  in  mortar  arid  some  other 
cements,  for  which  it  is  often  treated  as  a 
synonym. 

They  were  now,  like  sand  without  lime,  ill  bound 
together,  especially  as  many  as  were  English,  who 
wereat  a  gaze,  looking  strange  oneupon  another,  not 
knowing  who  was  faithful  to  their  side.— Bacon, 
History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

As  when  a  lofty  pile  is  raised, 

We  never  hear  the  workmen  praised 

Who  bring  the  lime,  or  place  the  stones, 

But  all  admire  Inigo  Jones.  Swift. 

Lime  is  commonly  made  of  chalk,  or  of  any  sort  of 

stone  that  is  not  sandy,  or  very  cold.— Mortimer. 

Lime.    s.       [see  extract  from   Wedgwood, 

who  connects  lime  with   slime.     Perhaps, 

however,  either  from  its  scent  or  yellowish 


LIME 

colour,  the  ordinary  lime  has  been  con- 
founded with  the  lime  belonging  to  the 
orange  family.]  Forest- tree  so  called  of 
the  genus  Tilia  ;  linden  tree. 

For  her  the  limes  their  pleasing  shades  deny, 
For  her  the  lilies  hang  their  heads,  and  die. 

Pope,  Pastorals,  Autumn. 

If  we  possess  no  evidence  sufficiently  conclusive  to 
prove  that  the  lime-tree  is  in  any  of  its  forms  truly 
indigenous  in  Britain,  we  have  at  least  enough  to 
show  that  its  introduction  must  have  taken  place 

at  a  very  distant  period. . . .  Edwin  Lees,  Esq 

mentioned  several  places  in  Worcestershire,  Here- 
fordshire, Gloucestershire,  Monmouthshire,  and 
South  Wales,  where  he  considers  the  lime  to  he  in- 
digenous. . . .  The  foliage  of  the  lime  affords  a  pa- 
bulum to  the  caterpillars  of  many  lepidopterous 
insects. . . .  Besides  the  common  lime-tree  iu  its  or- 
dinary form,  the  following  are  the  principal  varieties 
or  races  generally  cultivated : — 1st.  The  small-leaved 
European  lime. . . .  2nd.  The  broad-leaved  European 
lime-tree.  . . .  Though  comparatively  of  recent  intro- 
duction, we  are  induced  to  mention  the  American 
lime-tree  as  being  one  of  the  finest  of  the  genus. — 
Selby,  British  Forest  Trees. 
The  limes  or  lindens  are  trees  of  the  northern  parts 

of  both  hemispheres The  lime-trees  of  Europe  are 

valued  not  only  for  their  bast,  but  for  their  beauty, 
their  white  even  wood,  and  the  fragrance  of  their 
blossoms. — Henfrey,  Elementary  Course  of  Botany, 
p.  248. 

[A  lime-tree  is  so  called  from  the  glutinous  juice  of  the 
young  shoots.  A  bud  or  twig  held  in  the  mouth 
speedily  becomes  enveloped  in  jelly,  and  it  probably 
was  used  for  boiling  down  to  bird-lime.  Polish  lep, 
bird-lime,  lipa,  lime-tree. —  Wedytwood,  Dictionary 
of  English  Etymology.'] 
Lime.  s.  [Fr.]  Species  of  lemon. 

Bear  me,  Pomona !  to  thy  citron  groves ! 
To  whrre  the  lemon  and  the  piercing  lime, 
With  the  deep  orange  glowing  through  the  green, 
Their  lighter  glories  blend. 

Thomson,  Seasons,  Summer. 
Citrus  Bergamia  is  the  Mellarosa  or  Bergamot 
orange,  which  is  also  regarded  as  a  variety  of  C. 
Lirnetta,  the  cultivated  sweet  lime ;  G.  Acida  is  the 
East  Indian  lime;  C.  Limonium  is  the  ordinary 
lemon  ;  C.  Lumia  is  the  sweet  lemon  cultivated  in 
the  south  of  Europe.— Henfrey,  Elementary  Course 
of  Botany. 

Ziimed.  part.  adj.    Dressed  with  lime. 

All  sorts  of  pease  love  limed  or  marled  land. — 
Mortimer. 

laming,  verbal  abs.     Dressing  with  lime. 

Encouragement  that  abatement  of  interest  gave 
to  landlords  and  tenants,  to  improve  by  draining, 
marling,  and  liming.— Sir  J.  Child,  Discourse  on 
Trade. 

Xiimebound.  s.     See  Li  me  r. 

But  Talus,  that  could  like  a  lime-hound  wind  her, 
And  all  things  secrete  wisely  could  bewray, 
At  length  found  out,  whereas  she  hidden  lay. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  v.  2,  25. 

All  the  limehounds  in  the  city  should  have  drawn 
after  you  by  the  scent. — B.  Joiison,  Bartholomew 
Fair. 

Xiimejuice.  s.  [lime  —  the  fruit.]  Juice  of 
the  lime,  containing  citric  acid,  important 
in  Naval  Medicine  as  being  an  actual  or 
approximate  specific  against  sea-scurvy. 

It  may  be  in  the  recollection  of  some,  how,  after 
vainly  endeavouring  to  touch  at  the  Cape,  the  mis- 
managed and  ill-manned  brigantine,  with  one  poor 
incapable  Englishman  nicknamed  captain,  and  four 
foreign  sailors  called  indifferently  Dutch  or  Danes 
or  Germans,  got  far  down  into  Southern  latitudes, 
and  fell  short  of  provisions,  while  the  men  were 
taken  with  scurvy,  without  an  ounce  of  medicine, 
save  castor-oil,  011  board;  with  no  vegetables.no 
lime-juice,  no  spirit  but  the  express  distillation  of 
poison. — Saturday  Review,  Feb.  9, 1867. 

Limekiln,  s.  Kiln  where  stones  are  burnt 
to  lime. 

The  counter  gate  is  as  hateful  to  me  as  the  reek 
of  a  limekiln.— Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor, iii.  3. 

They  were  found  in  a  limekiln,  and  having  passed 
the  fire,  each  is  a  little  vitrified.—  Woodward. 

The  interior  of  the  limekiln  has  been  changed  of 
late  years  from  the  conical  to  the  elliptical  form ; 
and  probably  the  best  is  that  of  an  egg  placed  with 
its  narrow  end  undermost,  and  truncated  both  above 
and  below ;  the  ground  plot  or  bottom  of  the  kiln 
being  compressed  so  as  to  give  an  elliptical  section, 
with  an  eye  or  draft-hole  towards  each  end  of  that 

ellipse The  kilns  are  called  perpetual,  because 

the  operation  is  carried  on  continuously  as  long  as 
the  building  lasts ;  and  draw-kilns,  from  the  mode 
of  discharging  them  by  raking  out  the  lime  into 
carts   placed   against   the  draft-holes.—  Ure,  Dic- 
tionary of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 
Xiimer.  s.    [N.Fr.  liamen,  from  Lat.  ligamen  ; 
/zV/0  =  bind.]  Variety  of  dog  so  called.  In  the 
previous  editions  the  entry  is  Limmer  and 


the  explanation  Limehound;  the  last 
word  being  identified  with  Lym,  Limer, 
and  Limmer.  Hence  the  spelling  is  un- 
certain. And  so  is  the  meaning.  In  Cot- 
grave  the  translation  of  limier  is  blood- 
hound; and  in  the  '  Gentleman's  Recrea- 
tion,' '  the  string  wherewith  we  lead  a 
grey-hound  is  called  a  leace ;  and  that  for 
a  hound  a  lyme.'  Of  this  last  word  learn 
and  It/am  are  varieties. 

My  dog-hook  at  my  belt  to  which  my  lyam's 

tied, 
My  sheaf  of  arrows  by,  my  woodknife  by  my 

side. 
My  hound  then  in  my  lyam. 

Drayton,  Muses  Elysium. 
A  lymer,  or  learner,  so  called  from  the  learn  or 
line  wherewith  he  is  led,  is  a  middle-sized  hound 
between  a  harrier  and  a  greyhound  both  for 
kind,  and  frame  of  body,  being  active,  light,  and 
nimble.— Holme,  Academy  of  Armory. 

All  this  is  in  favour  of  the  sound  of  the 
vowel  being  long.  On  the  other  hand  we 
have 

Mastiff,  greyhound,  mongrel  grim, 
Hound  or  spaniel,  brach  or  lym. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  6. 

Todd,  after  quoting  Huloet,  to  the  effect 
that  '  a  limmer  is  a  mungrel  dog,  half  a 
cur,  and  half  a  hound,  or  spaniel,'  pro- 
ceeds : — 

And  thus  Ainsworth  calls  this  dog  a  mongrel. 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt  has  admitted  this  word  into  his 
Glossary  to  Chaucer  from  tho  preceding  one 
subjoined  to  TJrry's  edition  of  the  old  poet,  and 
delines  it  '  a  bloodhound,'  with  a  reference,  in 
proof  of  the  assertion,  to  both  words  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines ;  in  which,  however,  the  second 
usage  of  timer  means  not  the  hound,  but  the 
lad  or  servant  that  led  this  kind  of  dog,  which 
was  accustomed  to  be  so  brought  into  the  field. 
'  There  overtoke  I  a  grete  rout 

Of  hunters  and  of  foresters, 

And  many  relaies  and  timers, 

That  hied  'hem  to  the  forest  fast, 

And  I  with  'hem ;  so  at  the  last 

I  askid  one  lad,  a  lymere, 

Say  fellow,  who  shal  huntin  here?' 

Dreme  of  Chaucer,  360. 

Limestone,  s.     Stone  which  yields  lime. 

Fire  stone  and  limestone,  if  broke  small,  and  laid 
on  cold  lands,  must  be  of  advantage.— Mortimer, 
Husbandry.  • 

[The  limestones^  may  be  classed  under  the  follow- 
ing heads.  1.  Calcareous  spar. ...  2.  Calcsinter,  or 
stalactitic  carbonate  of  lime,  called  also  concre- 
tionary limestone  because  formed  of  zones  more  or 

less  undulated,  and  nearly  parallel 3.  Compact 

limestone  is  of  a  grain  more  or  less  fine,  does  not 
polish,  nor  afford  large  blocks  free  from  fissure,  has 
a  conchoidal,  or  uneven,  scaly  fracture.  Colours 
verv  various.  ...  4.  Oolite  or  roestone. ...  5.  Chalk. 
...  6.  Coarse  grained  limestone ;  an  earthy  texture, 
in  large  particles,  often  loose ;  fracture  foliated,  un- 
even ;  colour  pale,  and  dirty  yellow.  Coarse  lias  has 
been  referred  to  this  head.  ...  7.  Mariy  limestone. 
.  . .  This  true  limestone  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  lime-marl  composed  of  calcareous  matter 
and  clay.  ...  8.  Siliceous  limestone.  . . .  y.  Calk, .  . . 
fine-grained,  . . .  found  in  beds  hi  the  Transition 

district  near  Dublin 10.  Lucullite,  orstinkstone. 

...  11.  Bituminous  limestone. ...  Of  all  common 
limestones  the  purity  may  most  readily  be  deter- 
mined by  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  which  is 
evolved  during  their  solution  in  dilute  nitric  or  mu- 
riatic acid.  Perfect  carbonate  of  lime  loses  in  this 
way  forty-six  per  cent.,  and  if  any  particular  lime- 
stone lostis  only  twenty-three  per  cent.,  wernay  infer 
that  it  contains  only  one-half  its  weight  of  calcareous 
carbonate.  This  method  is  equally  applicable  to 
marls,  which  are  mixtures  in  various  proportions  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  clay,  and  sand,  and  may  all  be 
recognised  by  their  effervescing  with  acids.— Ure, 
Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

There  are  many  local  names  for  varieties  of  lime- 
stone. Some  are  called  rag  stone,  others  are  flag 
stones.  Chalk  is  a  well-known  variety,  and  hard 
chalk  is  called  clunch.  We  have  Stonesfield  slate, 
cement  stone,  septaria,  Kentish  rag,  forest  marble, 
Sussex  marble,  Kelloways  rock,  marlstone,  and 
many  others,  all  more  or  less  distinct.  Most  of  these 
will  be  found  briefly  described  under  their  respec- 
tive heads.— Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 

Xiimetwig.  s.     Twig  covered  with  birdlime. 

Jollier  of  this  state 

Than  are  new-beneficed  ministers,  he  throws, 
Like  nets  or  lime-twigs,  whereso'er  he  goes, 
His  title  of  barrister  on  every  wench.  Donne. 

By  this  means 

I  knew  the  foul  enchanter  though  disguised, 
Enter'd  the  very  lime-twigs  of  his  spells, 
And  yet  came  off.  Hilton,  Comus,  644. 


A  thrush  was  taken  with  a  bush  of  lime-twigs.— 
Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Or  court  a  wife,  spread  out  his  wily  parts, 
Like  nets,  or  lime-twigs,  for  rich  widows'  hearts. 

Pope,  Satires  of  Donne,  sat.  ii. 

Xiimetwigrged.    adj.       Smeared  with  lime ; 
prepared  to  entangle. 

Not  to  have  their  consultations  limetwigged  with 
quirks  and  sophisms  of  philosophical  persons.— L. 
Addison,  Description  of  Western  Barbary,  pref. : 
1671. 
Xiimewater.  s.     See  last  extract. 

Limewater,  made  by  pouring  water  upon  quick 
lime,  with  some  other  ingredients  to  take  off  its  ill 
flavour,  is  of  great  service  internally  in  all  cutaneous 
eruptions,  and  diseases  of  the  lungs. — Sir  J.  Hill, 
Materia  Medica. 

He  tried  an  experiment  on  wheat  infused  in  lime- 
water  alone,  and  some  in  brandy  and  lime-water 
mixed,  and  had  from  each  grain  a  great  increase. — 
Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Lime  is  soluble  in  about  700  parts  of  water,  and  is 
somewhat  more  soluble  in  cold  than  in  hot  water. 
But,  weak  as  this  solution  is,  its  action  is  powerfully 
alkaline  upon  vegetable  colours,  and  has  an  acrid 
taste.  It  absorbs  carbonic  acid  by  exposure  to  air ; 
and  as  carbonate  of  lime  is  insoluble  in  water,  it  be- 
comes milky  in  consequence ;  so  that  lime-water  is 
a  useful  test  of  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid. — 
Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art. 

!»£mit.  s.     [Lat.  limes,  limitis.~\ 

1.  Bound  ;  border  ;  utmost  reach. 

The  whole  limit  of  the  mountain  round  about  shall 
be  most  holy.— Exodus,  xliii.  12. 

We  went,  great  emperor,  by  thy  command, 
To  view  the  utmost  limits  of  the  land  ; 
Ev'ri  to  the  place  where  no  more  world  is  found, 
But  foaming  billows  beating  on  the  ground. 

Dryden. 

Where,  as  in  the  crocodile  and  the  pike,  the  con- 
ditions and  habits  of  life  are  such,  that  expenditure 
does  not  overtake  assimilation  as  the  size  increases, 
there  is  no  precise  limit  of  growth. ...  If  the  salmon 
is  ...  a  species  of  fresh-water  trout,  that  has  con- 
tracted the  habit  of  annually  migrating  to  the  sea, 
where  it  finds  a  food  on  which  it  thrives — if  the  ori- 
ginal size  of  this  species  was  not  much  greater  than 
that  of  the  parr, .  . .  and  if  the  limit  of  growth  in 
the  trout  tribe  is  very  indefinite,  . . .  then  we  may 
reasonably  infer,  that  the  parr  has  nearly  the  adult 
form  and  size  of  this  species  of  trout,  before  it  ac- 
quired its  migratory  habit. — Herbert  Spencer,  In- 
ductions of  Biology,  pt.ii.  ch.  vii.  §  78. 

2.  In  Mathematics.     See  extracts. 

Limits  in  Mathematics  [is]  a  term  sometimes  used 
in  general,  for  quantities,  one  of  which  is  greater, 
and  the  other  less  than  another  quantity.  Thus  in 
the  quantities  a,  x,  b,  if  a  be  less  than  x,  and  b  be 
greater  than  x,  a  and  b  are  said  to  be  the  limits  of  x. 
The  word  occurs  in  this  sense,  when  we  speak  of  the 
limits  of  the  roots  of  equations.  Sometimes  a  quan- 
tity is  said  to  be  a  limit  between  two  others  when  it 
is  greater  than  one  and  less  than  the  other.  So  a 
ratio  is  said  to  be  a  limit  between  two  other  ratios 
when  it  is  greater  than  one  and  less  than  the  other. 
But  limit  is  often  used  in  a  more  restricted  sense  ; 
thus  when  a  variable  quality  approaches  continually 
to  some  determinate  quantity,  and  may  come  nearer 
to  it  than  to  have  any  given  difference,  but  can 
never  go  beyond  it ;  then  is  the  determinate  quan- 
tity said  to  be  the  limit  of  the  variable  quantity. 
Hence,  the  circle  may  be  said  to  be  the  limit  of  its 
circumscribed  and  inscribed  polygons ;  because 
these,  by  increasing  the  number  of  their  sides,  can 
be  made  to  differ  from  the  circle  less  than  by  any 
space  that  can  be  proposed,  how  small  soever.— Eees, 
Cyclopedia. 

The  idea  of  a  limit  supplies  a  new  mode  of  esta- 
blishing mathematical  truths.  Thus  with  regard  to 
the  length  of  any  portion  of  a  curve, ...  a  curve  is 
not  made  up  of  straight  lines,  and  therefore  we  can- 
not by  means  of  any  of  the  doctrines  of  elementary 
geometry  measure  the  length  of  any  curve.  But  we 
may  make  up  a  figure  nearly  resembling  any  curve 
putting  together  many  short  straight  lines,  just 
as  a  polygonal  building  of  very  many  sides  may 
nearly  resemble  a  circular  room.  And,  in  order  to 
approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  curve,  we  may 
make  the  sides  more  and  more  small,  more  and 
more  numerous.  We  may  then  possibly  find  some 
mode  of  measurement,  some  relation  of  these  small 
lines  to  other  lines,  which  is  not  disturbed  by  the 
multiplication  of  the  sides,  however  far  it  be  carried. 
And  thus  we  may  do  what  is  equivalent  to  measuring 
the  curve  itself;  for,  by  multiplying  the  sides,  we 
may  approach  more  and  more  closely  to  the  curve, 
till  no  appreciable  difference  remains.  The  curve 
line  is  the  limit  of  the  polygon,  and  in  the  process 
we  proceed  on  the  axiom  '  that  what  is  true  up  to 
the  limit  is  true  at  the  limit.' —  Whewell,  History  of 
Scientific  Ideas,  b.  ii.  ch.  xii.  §  1. 
Xiimit.  v.  a.  Confine  within  certain  bounds  ; 
restrain;  circumscribe;  not  leave  at  large ; 
circumscribe  by  a  Limitation. 

They  tempted  God,  and  limited  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel.— Psalms,  Ixxviii.  41. 
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limitary,  adj. 

1.  Placed  at  the  boundaries  as  a  guard  or 
superintendant. 

Then,  when  I  am  thy  captive,  talk  of  chains, 
Proud  limitary  cherub ! 

Hilton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  970. 

2.  Restrictive. 

In  the  assertion  of  these  new  principles,  which 
changed  the  church  from  an  autocracy  to  an  aristo- 
cracy, the  lead  was  taken  by  the  French  nation,  by 
the  Chancellor  Gerson,  the  voice  of  that  nation ; 
but  with  the  full  concurrence  of  the  Germans,  the 
English,  even  of  the  Italians  except  the  cardinals. 
The  cardinals,  as  the  privy  council  of  the  Pope, 
refused  to  be  present,  and  to  sanction  doctrines 
limitary  if  not  subversive  of  the  papal  power. — Mil- 
man,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  xiii.  ch.  ix. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  king  or  the  parlia- 
ment of  England  deigned  to  notice  the  treaty  passed 
in  her  name :  her  stern  limitary  laws  stood  un- 
shaken, unrepealed. — Ibid.  ch.  x. 

limitation,  s. 

1.  Restriction;  circumscription. 

a.  Physically. 

Limitation  of  each  creature  is  both  the  perfection 
and  the  preservation  thereof.— Hooker,  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Polity. 

Am  I  yourself, 
But,  as  it  were,  in  sort  of  limitation  1 

Shakespear,  Julius  Ctesar,  ii.l. 

I  despair,  how  this  limitation  of  Adam's  empire 
to  his  line  and  posterity,  will  help  us  to  one  heir. 
This  limitation,  indeed,  of  our  author,  will  save  those 
the  labour  who  would  look  for  him  amongst  the 
race  of  brutes,  but  will  very  little  contribute  to  the 
discovery  amongst  men. — Locke. 

If  a  king  come  in  by  conquest,  he  is  no  longer  a 
limited  monarch ;  if  he  afterwards  consent  to  limita- 
tions, he  becomes  immediately  king  de  jure.— Swift. 

When  men's  imaginations  had  always  been  used 
to  conceive  the  stars  as  firmly  set  in  solid  spheres, 
they  naturally  found  much  difficulty  in  imagining 
them  in  so  different,  and,  as  it  doubtless  appeared 
to  them,  so  precarious  a  situation.  But  they  had 
no  right  to  mistake  the  limitation  (whether  natural, 
or,  as  it  in  fact  proved,  only  artificial)  of  their  own 
faculties,  for  an  inherent  limitation,  of  the  possible 
modes  of  existence  in  the  universe. — J.  S.  Mill,  Sys- 
tem of  Logic,  pt.  v.  ch.  iii. 

The  limitation  of  heredity  by  sex  cannot  yet  be 
regarded  as  established.  While  in  many  cases  it 
seems  clearly  manifested,  it  is  in  other  cases  mani- 
fested to  a  very  small  degree,  if  at  all.  In  Mr.  Sedg- 
wick's  essays,  already  named,  will  be  found  evidence 
implying  that  there  exists  some  such  tendency  to 
limitation,  which  does  or  does  not  show  itself  dis- 
tinctly, according  to  the  nature  of  the  organic  modi- 
fication to  be  conveyed.  But  more  facts  must  be 
collected  before  any  positive  conclusion  can  be 
reached.— Herbert  Spencer,  Inductions  of  Biology, 
Heredity,  §  83. 

b.  In  meaning  or  import. 

The  cause  of  error  is  ignorance,  what  restraints 
and  limitations  all  'principles  have  in  regard  of  the 
matter  whereunto  they  are  applicable. — Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

2.  Limited  time. 

Yeu  have  stood  your  limitation,  and  the  tribunes 
Endue  you  with  the  people's  voice. 

Sliakespear,  Coriolanus,  ii.  3. 

3.  Certain   precinct,   in   which    friars  were 
allowed  to  beg  or  exercise  their  function. 

Some  [pulpits]  have  not  had  foure  sermons  these 
fifteene  or  sixteene  yeares,  since  friers  left  their 
limitations.— Bislwp  Qilping,  Sermon  before  King 
Edward  VI.  p.  25. 

limited,  part.  adj.  Bounded  by  a  limit; 
confined  ;  restricted  :  (generally  with  the 
sense  of  narrowness,  both  physically  and 
morally). 

Thanks  I  must  you  con,  that  you 
Are  thieves  profest ;  for  there  is  boundless  theft 
In  limited  professions. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  AtJiens,  iv.  3. 
If  a  king  come  in  by  conquest,  he  is  no  longer  a 
limited  monarch.— Swift. 

This  property  .  .  .  depends  on  an  almost  acci- 
dental relation  established  between  the  thing  and 
a  limited  class  of  minds.— J.  S.  Mill,  System  of 
Logic. 

Xiimitedly.  adv.  In  a  limited  manner ;  with 
limitation. 

Some  person  or  number  of  persons  were  vested 
with  a  sovereign  authority,  subordinate  to  our  Lord, 
to  be  managed  in  a  certain  manner,  either  abso- 
lutely according  to  pleasure,  or  limitedly  according 
to  certain  rules.— Barrow.  Unity  of  the  Church. 
X.imiter.  <s.     One  who  limits. 
1.  One  who  restrains  within  certain  bounds; 
that  which  circumscribes. 

Calling  the  same  god, '  Jovem  terminalem,'  that 
is  Jupiter  the  limiter  or  the  bounder  of  all  things. 
—Fotherby,  Atheomastix,  p.  176 :  1022. 
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It  appeareth,  that  the  sun  is  not  that  infinite 
limiter,  which  giveth  several  gifts,  anU  setteth  se- 
veral bounds,  unto  all  other  things.  —  Father  by, 
Atlteomastix,  p.  180. 

A  law  so  good  and  moral,  the  limiter  of  sin. — 
Milton,  Tetrachordon. 

2.  Friar  who  had  a  license  to  beg  within  a 
certain  district,  or  whose  duty  was  confined 
to  a  certain  district.  Obsolete. 

Almost  every  fryer  limitour  caryeth  it  written  in 
his  bosome.— Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour,  fol.  69. 

I  mean  me  to  disguise 
In  some  strange  habit  after  uncouth  wize, 
Or  like  a  pilgrim,  or  a  limiter. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale. 
limitless,  adj.     Unbounded  ;  unlimited. 

Thou  wilt  crown 
With  limitless  renown. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Astropliel  and  Stella. 
Now  to  this  sea  of  city-commonwealth, 
Limitless  London,  am  1  come  obscured. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Wittes  Pilgrimage,  H.  4.  b. 

Ye  never  aime 

A  limitless  desire  to  what  may  maiiiic 
The  settled  quiet  of  a  peaceful  state. 

IV.  Browne,  Britannia's  Pastorals,  ii.  4. 
Limn.  v.  a.     [Fr.  enluminer  =  illuminate  in 
the  sense  of  decorate  by  means  of  illumi- 
nation.]    Draw ;  paint  anything. 

Mine  eye  doth  his  effigies  witness, 
Most  truly  limn'd,  and  living  in  your  face. 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  ii.  7. 
Emblems,  limned  in  lively  colours. — Peacham. 
How  are  the  glories  of  the  field  spun,  and  by  what 
pencil  are  they  limned  in  their  unaffected  bravery  ? 
— Glanville. 

Limner.  5.     Painter;  picture  maker. 

That  divers  limners  at  a  distance,  without  either 
copy  or  design,  should  draw  the  same  picture  to  an 
undistinguisnable  exactness,  is  more  conceivable 
than  that  matter,  which  is  so  diversified,  should 
frame  itself  so  unerringly,  according  to  the  idea  of 
its  kind.— Glanville,  Scepsis  Scieiitifica. 

Poets  are  limners  of  another  kind, 
To  copy  out  ideas  in  the  mind ; 
Words  are  the  paint  by  which  their  thoughts  are 

shown, 
And  nature  is  their  object  to  be  drawn.    Granville. 

Limous.  adj.     [Lat.   limosus,  from  limus  = 
mud.]     Muddy. 

That  country  became  a  gained  ground  by  the 
muddy  and  limous  matter  brought  down  by  the 
Nilus,  which  settled  by  degrees  unto  a  firm  land. — 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

They  esteemed  this  natural  melancholick  acidity 
to  be  the  limous  or  slimy  fseculent  part  of  the  blood. 
— Sir  J.  Flayer. 

Limp.  v.  n.  [Provincial  German,  lumpen  ; 
Danish,  lumpe.']  Halt ;  walk  lamely. 

An  old  poor  man, 

Who  after  me  hath  many  a  weary  step 
Limp'd  in  pure  love. 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  n.  7. 

How  far 

The  substance  of  my  praise  doth  wrong  this  shadow 
In  underprising  it ;  so  far  this  shadow 
Doth  limp  behind  the  substance. 

Id.,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 
When  Plutus,  with  his  riches,  is  sent  from  Jupiter, 
he  limps  and  goes  slowly ;  but  when  he  is  sent  by 
Pluto,  he  runs,  and  is  swift  of  foot. — Bacon. 

Can  syllogism  set  things  right  ? 
No :  majors  soon  with  minors  fight: 
•  Or  both  in  friendly  consort  join'd, 
The  consequence  limps  false  behind. 

Prior,  Alma,  iii. 77. 
Limp.  adj. 

1.  Vapid;  weak.    Obsolete. 

The  chub  eats  waterish,  and  the  flesh  of  him  is 
not  firm,  limp  and  tasteless.—/.  Walton,  Complete 
Angler. 

2.  Flexible;  flaccid. 

We  wear  a  modicum  of  crinoline,  and  are  never 
limp  in  the  morning. — Tliackeray,  Book  of  Snobs, 
ch.  xxxii. 

Limpet,  s.  [?]  British  marine  univalve 
mollusk  so  called,  common  between  high 
and  low  watermarks,  adherent  to  stone 
and  rocks,  with  a  simple  pyramidal  shell 
without,  and  with  only  rudimentary  con- 
volutions. For  the  genus  (Patella)  see 
first  extract. 

The  limpets,  properly  so  called,  few  as  the  species 
are  upon  our  shores,  though  none  of  our  Gasteropods 
are  so  prolific  individually,  may  be  grouped  under 
two  sections In  the  Rock  Limpets  (Patella,  as  Pa- 
tella vulgata  and  Patella  athletica)  the  branchial  cord 
extends  very  nearly  round  the  body,  being  unsymme- 
trically  interrupted  on  one  side  near  the  neck, and  the 
mouth  is  emarginated  below.  In  the  Seaweed  Lim- 
pets (Patina,  as  pellucida)  . . .  the  branchial  cordon 
is  interrupted  for  a  considerable  space  in  front  of  tlie 
head,  and  terminates  nearly  symmetrically  on  each 
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side  of  the  neck ;  the  mouth  too  is  entire  befow. ... 
The  limpets  are  a  peculiarly  difficult  tribe  to  divide 
into  species,  since  they  not  only  present  but  few 
tangible  features  for  description,  but  those  few  are 
likewise  susceptible  of  great  modifications.  . . .  The 
common  limpet  (Patella  vulgata)  is  universally  dis- 
tributed around  our  coasts,  living  on  the  surface  of 
rocks  and  stones  between  tide  marks  ...  is  some- 
times used  for  food,  though  much  too  leathery  to 
become  a  delicacy. ...  As  a  bait  it  is  very  valuable 
to  fishermen.  Dr.  Johnson  .  .  .  calculates  that  in 
Berwick  alone  there  is  an  annual  consumption  of 
no  fewer  than  11,880,000  limpets  for  this  purpose.— 
Forbes  and  Hanley,  History  of  British  Mollusca 
and  their  Shells. 

With  his  usual  power  of  observation  . . .  Aristotle 
describes  the  habits  of  the  limpet,  and  showed  that 
it  leaves  its  place  on  the  rock  and  goes  out  to  feed. 
This  was  confirmed  by  Reaumur,  although  Borelli 
and  others  asserted  that  the  limpet  remained  all  its 
life  fixed  to  the  same  spot.  It  uses  its  foot  like  a 
snail,  but  travels  more  slowly.  Bouchard-Chante- 
reaux  says,  that  he  had  often  seen  limpets  crawl- 
ing, especially  just  after  the  tide  had  gone  out.  The 
young  limpet  moves  freely  about,  and  shifts  its 
quarters.— J.  G.  Jeffreys,  British  Concholoyy. 

Xiimpld.  adj.  [Lat.  limpidus.]   Clear ;  pure ; 
transparent. 

The  springs  which  were  clear,  fresh,  and  limpid, 
become  thick  and  turbid,  and  impregnated  with  sul- 
phur as  long  as  the  earthquake  lasts. —  Woodward, 
Essay  towards  a  Natural  History  of  the  Earth. 

The  brook  that  purls  along 
The  vocal  grove,  now  fretting  o'er  a  rock, 
Gently  diffused  into  a  limpid  plain. 

Thomson,  Seasons,  Summer. 

Limping-,  part.  adj.     Having  the  imperfect 
gait  or  movement  of  one  who  limps. 
Son  of  sixteen, 
Pluck  the  lined  crutch  from  thy  old  limping  sire. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.l. 
Limping  death,  lash'd  on  by  fate, 
Comes  up  to  shorten  half  our  date. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Horace, 

b.  i.  ode  iii.  46. 

The  limping  smith  observed  the  sadden'd  feast, 
And  hopping  here  and  there  (himself  a  jest) 
Put  in  his  word.   Id.,  Translation  of  tlie  First  Book 
ofthelliad.'iiiS. 

Limuius.  s.  [Lat. ;  from  limus  —  mud.]  In 
Zoology.  Kingcrab  ;  Molucca  crab. 

Limuius  [is]  a  genus  of  gigantic  entomostracous 
Crustacea,  in  which  the  haunches  of  the  first  six 
pairs  of  feet  are  beset  with  small  spines,  and  are  so 
closely  approximated  about  the  mouth  as  to  serve 
the  office  of  jaws.  The  resophagus,  instead  of  pro- 
ceeding backwards,  is  continued  towards  for  a  short 
distance  into  the  anterior  part  of  the  shield  before 
it  enters  the  stomach ;  this  cavity  is  lined  wit  h  a 
thick  rugous  cuticle,  and  terminates  in  the  intestine 
by  a  long  muscular  and  valvular  projection.  The 
heart  is  elongated,  vasiform,  and  muscular;  the 
branchiae  are  supported  on  a  series  of  closely  packed 
broad  plates  beneath  the  post-abdomen.  The  total 
number  of  feet  is  twenty-two :  the  first  ten,  with 
the  exception  of  the  two  anterior  ones  in  the  males 
of  some  species,  are  terminated  by  a  didactyle  for- 
ceps, and  are  inserted,  with  the  two  following  pairs, 
beneath  a  large  semilunar  shield.  The  species  of 
this  genus  are  found  on  the  shores  of  the  North 
American  and  Asiatic  continents.  —  Brande  and 
Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Limy.  adj. 

1.  Viscous;  glutinous. 

Striving  more,  the  more  in  laces  strong 
Himself  he  tied,  and  wrapt  his  winges  twain 
In  limy  snares  the  subtil  loops  among.         Spenser. 

2.  Containing  lime. 

A  human  skull  covered  with  the  skin,  having  been 
buried  in  some  limy  soil,  was  tanned,  or  turned  into 
a  kind  of  leather.— Grew,  Museum. 

Lin.  s.  [Gaelic.]  Mere  or  pool  from  which 
rivers  spring. 

Recount  her  rivers  from  their  lins. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  ix. 

Lin.  v.  n.  [A.S.  blinnan.']  Cease ;  give 
over.  Hare. 

Unto  his  foe  he  came. 
Resolved  in  mind  all  suddenly  to  win, 
Or  soon  to  lose  before  he  once  would  tin. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
For  cover  fire,  and  it  will  never  linne 
Till  it  breake  forth ;  in  like  case,  shame  and  sinne. 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  :5(!5. 
Set  a  beggar  on  horseback  he'll  never  lin  till  he 
be  a  gallop. — B.  Jonson,  Staple  of  News. 

Linchpin,  s.  [German,  liinse ;  Dutch,  luns,~] 
Iron  pin,  that  keeps  the  wheel  on  the  axle- 
tree. 

Through  which  something  of  a  lace  or  bobbin 
might  be  drawn,  as  a  nail  •  through  the  linchpin  of 
an  axletree  to  keep  the  wheel  on.—Clubb,  Wheatfleld. 

Lincture.  s.     English  form  of  Linctus. 
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Confections,  treacle,  rnithridate,  eclegms,  or  line- 
tures.— Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  3SO. 
Linctus.  s.  [Latin.]  In  Medicine.  Medi- 
cine of  a  thick,  syrupy,  or  treacly  consis- 
tency, to  be  licked  in;  eclegma  from  the 
Greek  \ti%u>  =  lick,  a  similar  medical  term, 
nearly  translates  it. 

Lind,  and  Linden,  s.     Lime  (tree.) 

Two  neighbouring  trees,  with  walls  encompass'd 

round, 
One  a  hard  oak,  a  softer  linden  one.  Dryden. 

Line.  «.     [Lat.  tinea.'] 
\.  Longitudinal  extension. 

Even  the  planets,  upon  this  principle  must  gra- 
vitate no  more  towards  Uie  sun :  so  that  they  would 
not  revolve  in  cuive  fiUs,  but  fly  away  in  direct 
tangents,  till  they  struck  against  other  planets.— 
Bentley. 
•2.  Slender  string. 

Well  sung  the  Roman  bard  ;  all  human  things, 
Of  dearest  value,  hang  on  slender  strings  : 
O  see  the  then  sole  hope,  and  in  design 
Of  heaven  our  ioy,  supported  by  a  line.         Waller. 

A  line  seldom  holds  to  strain,  or  draws  straight 
in  length,  above  fifty  or  sixty  feet.— Moxon,  Meclia- 
nical  Exercises. 

3.  Thread  extended  to  direct  any  operations. 

[We]  as  by  line  upon  the  ocean  go, 
Whose  paths  shall  be  familiar  as  the  land. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  clxn. 

4.  String  that  sustains  the  angler's  hook. 

Victorious  with  their  lines  and  eyes, 
They  make  the  fishes  and  the  men  their  prize. 

Waller. 
I'll  buckle  my  skate,  and  I'll  leap  my  gate, 

And  I'll  throw,  and  write,  my  line, 
And  the  woman  I  worshipped  in  Twenty-eight, 

I'll  worship  in  Twenty-nine.  Praed. 

5.  Lineament,  or  mark,  in  the  hand  or  face. 

Long  is  it  since  I  saw  him, 

But  time  hath  nothing  blurr'd  those  lines  of  favour 
Which  then  he  wore.     Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

I  shall  have  good  fortune  :  go  to,  here's  a  simple 
line  of  life  !  here's  a  small  trifle  of  wives.— Id.,  Mer- 
chant of  Venice,  ii.  2. 

He  tipples  palmistry,  and  dines 
On  all  her  fortune-telling  lines.  Cleaveland, 

6.  Delineation ;  sketch. 

"You  have  generous  thoughts  turned  to  such  spe- 
culations :  but  this  is  not  enough  towards  the  raising 
such  buildings  as  I  have  drawn  you  here  the  lines 
of,  unless  the  direction  of  all  affairs  here  were  wholly 
in  your  hands.— Sir  IK.  Temple. 

The  inventors  meant  to  turn  such  qualifications 
into  persons  as  were  agreeable  to  his  character,  for 
•whom  the  line  was  drawn.— Pope,  Essay  on  Homer. 

7.  Contour ;  outline. 

Oh  lasting  as  those  colours  may  they  shine, 
Free  as  thy  stroke,  yet  faultless  as  thy  line .' 

Pope,  Epistle  to  Mr.  Jervas. 

And  the  dim  long  line  before, 
Of  a  grey  and  distant  shore, 
Still  recedes  as  ever  still 
Longing  with  divided  will. 
But  no  power  to  seek  or  shun, 
He  is  ever  urged  on, 
On  the  unreposing  wave, 
To  the  haven  of  the  grave. 

Shelley,  Lines  on  tlie  Euganean  Hills. 

8.  As  much  as  is  written  from  one  margin 
to  the  other ;  verse. 

In  the  preceding  line,  Ulysses  speaks  of  Nausicaa, 
;et  immediately  changes  the  words  into  the  mascu- 
ine  gender. — Broome. 

In  moving  lines  these  few  epistles  tell 
What  fate  attends  the  nymph  who  loves  too  well. 

Garth. 
I'll  buckle  my  skate,  and  I'll  leap  my  gate, 

And  I'll  throw,  and  write,  my  line.  Praed. 

9.  Rank  of  soldiers. 

[They]  pierce  the  broken  foe's  remotest  lines. 

Addison,  Campaign. 
Where  the  broken  line  enlarging, 

Fled  or  fell  along  the  plain, 
There,  be  sure,  was  Murat  charging. 
There  he  ne'er  shall  charge  again. 

Byron,  Lines  on  Waterloo. 
Then  dying  of  a  mortal  stroke, 
What  time  the  foeman's  line  is  broke, 
And  all  the  war  is  rolled  in  smoke. 

Tennyson,  Tlie  Two  Voices. 

10.  Work  thrown  up;  trench. 

Now  snatch  an  hour  that  favours  thy  designs, 
Unite  thy  forces,  and  attack  their  lines. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  jEneid,  ix.  13. 

11.  Method;  disposition. 

The  heavens  themselves,  the  planets,  and  this 

centre. 

Observe  degree,  priority,  and  place, 
Insisture,  course,  proportion,  season,  form  . .  . 
Office,  and  custom,  in  all  line  of  order. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  3. 
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12.  Extension ;  limit. 

Eden  stretch'd  her  line 
From  Auran  eastward  to  the  royal  towers 
Of  great  Seleucia.       Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  210 

13.  Equator;  equinoctial  circle:    (with  the 
&  proper  rather  than  a  common  name). 

It  were  the  greatest  folly  in  the  world  to  perplex 
one's  self  with  that,  which  perchance  will  never 
come  to  pass :  but  if  it  should,  then  God,  who  sent 
it,  will  dispose  it  to  the  best;  most  certainly  to 
his  glory  ;  which  would  satisfy  us  in  our  respects  to 
him  ;  and,  unless  it  be  our  fault,  as  certainly  to  our 
good ;  which,  if  we  be  not  strangely  unreasonable, 
must  satisfy  in  reference  to  ourselves  and  private 
interests.  Besides  all  this,  in  the  very  dispensation 
God  will  not  fail  to  give  such  allays,  which,  like  the 
cool  gales  under  the  line,  will  make  the  greatest 
heats  of  suffering  very  supportable. — Bishop  Fell, 
Life  of  Hammond,  §  2. 

When  the  sun  below  the  line  descends, 
Then  one  long  night  continued  darkness  joins. 

Creech. 

14.  Progeny;  family,  ascending  or  descend- 
ing. 

He  chid  the  sisters 

When  first  they  put  the  name  of  king  upon  me, 
And  bade  them  speak  to  him  ;  then  prophet-like, 
They  ha  i  I'd  him  father  to  a  line  of  kings. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  1. 
He  sends  you  this  most  memorable  line, 
In  every  branch  truly  demonstrative, 
Willing  you  overlook  this  pedigree. 

Id.,  Henry  V.  ii.  4. 

Some  lines  were  noted  for  a  stern,  rigid  virtue, 
savage,  haughty,  parsimonious,  and  unpopular; 
others  were  sweet  and  affable.— Dryden. 

His  empire,  courage,  and  his  boasted  line, 
Were  all  proved  mortal.  Lord  Roscommon. 

A  golden  bowl  that  shone  with  gems  divine, 
The  queen  commanded  to  be  crown'd  with  wine, 
The  bowl  that  Belus  used,  and  all  the  Tyrian  line. 
Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  i.  1017. 

The  years 

Ran  smoothly  on,  productive  of  a  line 
Of  wise  heroick  kings.         J.  Philips,  Cyder,  ii.  558. 

15.  Course;  line  of  business. 

'  I  can't  answer  it,"  said  the  sheriff—'  for  I  am  not 
in  that  line ;  I  know  nothing  of  the  spirit  business 
—but  I'll  be  hanged,  as  far  as  taste  goes,  if  I  don't 
think  good  cherry-bounce  flogs  all  the  foreign  trash 
in  the  world.— Theodore  Hook,  Gilbert  Gurney. 

16.  Twelfth  part  of  an  inch. 

17.  In   Tactics,  both  naval  and  military,  the 
full  expression  being  line  of  battle. 

They  walked  along,  and  came  to  a  gigantic  shed, 
where  there  was  a  line-of-battle  ship  on  the  stocks. 
The  name  of  Hildebrand  was  painted  over  her  '120.' 
In  her  then  state,  with  her  mighty  ribs  bare,  she 
looked  like  the  skeleton  of  a  mammoth.  '  There 
goes  the  public  money,'  said  Frederick,  with  a 
laugh.  '  What  think  you  of  our  naval  expenditure  ?  ' 
—Hannay,  Singleton  Fontenoy,  iv.  11. 
Without  battle,  and  with  the  definite  article. 

At  this  juncture  intelligence  arrived  that  the 
French  fleet  had  escaped  from  Brest,  under  cover  of 
a  fog,  had  passed  Cadiz  unseen  by  Lord  Keith's 
squadron,  in  hazy  weather,  and  entered  the  Medi- 
terranean. ...  It  was  said  to  consist  of  twenty-four 
sail  of  the  line,  six  frigates,  and  three  sloops.— 
Southey,  Life  of  Kelson,  ch.  vi. 

18.  In  iheplural.    In  Shipbuilding.   Delinea- 
tion of  the  intended  vessel  as  supplied  by 
the  naval  architect  to  the  shipbuilder. 

Hard  lines.     Hard,  unfortunate,  fate  or  lot. 
Line.  .s.  [from  Lat./m«m  =  flax.]  Lint  or  flax. 

Nor  anie  weaver,  which  his  worke  doth  boast 
In  diaper,  in  damaske,  or  in  lyne. 

Spenser,  Muiopotmos. 
Line.  v.  a. 

1.  Cover  on  the  inside:  (primarily  with  li- 
nen). 

A  box  lined  with  paper  to  receive  the  mercury 
that  might  be  spilt.— Boyle. 

2.  Put  on  the  inner  side  of  anything. 

Her  women  are  about  her :  what  if  I  do  line  one 
of  their  hands  P— Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  ii.  3. 

The  charge  amounteth  very  high    for  any  one 
man's  purse,  except  lined  beyond  ordinary,  to  reach 
unto. — Carew. 
But,  if  you'd  have  me  love  a  lass, 

Then  let  that  lass  be  kind; 
Or  else  I'm  servant  to  the  glass 

That's  with  Canary  lined.  T.  Browne. 

He,  by  a  gentle  bow,  divined 

How  well  a  cully's  purse  was  lined.  Swift. 

As  a  guard.     Strengthen  by  inner  works. 

Line  and  new  repair  our  towns  of  war 
With  men  of  courage,  and  with  means  defendant. 
Shakespear,  Henry  V.  ii.  4. 

Notwithstanding   they  had  lined   some   hedges 
with  musquetecrs,  they  were  totally  dispersed.— 
Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 
VOL.  II. 
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3.  Double;  strengthen  with  help. 

Who  lined  himself  with  hope, 
Eating  the  air,  on  promise  of  supply. 

Shakespear,  Henry  "IV.  Part  II.  i.  3. 

My  brother  Mortimer  doth  stir 
About  his  title,  and'hath  sent  for  you 
To  line  his  enterprise.     Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  T.  ii.  3. 
The  two  armies  were  assigned  to  the  leading  of 
two  generals,  both  of  them  rather  courtiers,  and  as- 
sured to  the  state,  than  martial  men,  yet  lined  and 
assisted  with  subordinate  commanders  of  great  ex- 
perience and  valour. — Bacon, 

4.  Impregnate :    (applied  to   animals  gene- 
rating}. 

Thus  from  the  Tyrian  pastures  lined  with  Jove, 
He  bore  Eurojia,  and  still  keeps  his  love.        Creech. 

Lineage,  s.  Race ;  progeny ;  family,  as- 
cending or  descending. 

Both  the  lineage  and  the  certain  sire 
From  which  I  sprung  from  me  are  hidden  yet. 

Spenser. 

Joseph  also  went  up  from  Galilee,  out  of  the  city 
of  Nazareth,  into  Judea,  unto  the  city  of  David, 
which  is  called  Bethlehem,  because  lie  was  of  the 
house  and  lineage  of  David.— Luke,  ii.  4. 

The  Tirsan  cometh  forth  with  all  his  generation 
or  lineage,  the  males  before  him,  :.id  the  females 
following  him  ;  and  if  there  be  a  mother  from  whose 
body  the  whole  lineage  is  descended,  there  is  a  tra- 
verse where  she  sitteth. — Bacon. 

Men  of  mighty  fame, 
And  from  the  immortal  gods  their  lineage  came. 

Dryden. 

No  longer  shall  the  widow'd  land  bemoan 
A  broken  lineage,  and  a  doubtful  throne, 
But  boast  her  royal  progeny's  increase, 
And  count  the  pledges  of  her  future  peace. 

Addison. 

This  care  was  infused  by  God  himself,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  descent  of  the  Messiah,  and  to  prove 
that  he  was,  as  the  prophets  had  foretold,  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  and  of  the  lineage  of  David.— Bishop 
Atterbury. 

Lineal,  adj. 

1 .  Composed  of  lines ;  delineated. 

When  any  thing  is  mathematically  demonstrated 
weak.it  is  much  more  mechanically  weak ;  errors 
ever  occurring  more  easily  in  the  management  of 
gross  materials  than  lineal  designs.— Sir  H.  Wot- 
ton.  Elements  of  Architecture. 

2.  Descending  in  a  direct  genealogy. 

Queen  Isabel,  his  grandmother, 
Was  lineal  of  the  lady  Ermengere. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  i.  2. 

3.  Hereditary;  derived  from  ancestors ;  con- 
nected or  allied  by  direct  descent. 

Peace  be  to  France,  if  France  in  peace  permit 
Our  just  and  lineal  entrance  to  our  own. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  ii.  1. 

0  that  your  brows  my  laurel  had  sustain'd ! 
Well  had  I  been  deposed  if  you  had  reign'd  : 
The  father  had  descended  for  the  son  ; 

For  only  you  are  lineal  to  the  throne.  Dryden. 

To  re-establish,  de  facto,  the  right  of  lineal  suc- 
cession to  paternal  government,  is  to  put  a  man  in 
possession  of  that  government  which  his  fathers  did 
enjoy,  and  he  by  lineal  succession  had  a  right  to.— 
Locke. 

Lineally,  adv.     In  a  line. 

If  he  had  been  the  person  upon  whom  the  crown 
had  lineally  and  rightfully  descended,  it  was  good 
law. — Lord  Clarendon. 

Lineament,  s.  Line  of  the  countenance ; 
characteristic  line,  or  outline,  of  the  fea- 
tures :  (generally  in  the  plural  number). 

Noble  York 

Found  that  the  issue  was  not  his  begot : 
Which  well  appeared  in  his  lineaments, 
Being  nothing  like  the  noble  duke,  my  father. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iii.  5. 
There  are  not  more  differences  in  men's  faces,  and 
the  outward  lineaments  of  their  bodies,  than  there 
are  in  the  makes  and  tempers  of  their  minds ;  only 
there  is  this  difference,  that  the  distinguishing  cha- 
racters of  the  face,  and  the  lineaments  of  the  body, 
grow  more  plain  with  time,  but  the  peculiar  phy- 
siognomy of  the  mind  is  most  discernible  in  chil- 
dren.— Locke. 

1  may  advance  religion  and  morals,  by  tracing 
some  few  lineaments  in  the  character  of  a  lady,  who 
hath  spent  all  her  life  in  the  practice  of  both.— 
Swift. 

The  utmost  force  of  boiling  water  is  not  able  to 
destroy  the  structure  of  the  tenderest  plant:  the 
lineaments  of  a  white  lily  will  remain  after  the 
strongest  decoction.— Arbuthnot. 

Yet  in  my  lineaments  they  trace 
Some  features  of  my  father's  face 
Which  time  shall  strengthen,  not  efface. 

Byron,  Parisina. 

Linear,  adj.  Composed  of  lines ;  having 
the  form  of  a  line. 
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Wherever  it  is  freed  from  the  sandstone,  it  is 
covered  with  linear  strise,  tending  towards  several 
centres,  so  as  to  compose  flat  stellar  figures.—  Wood- 
ward, On  Fossils.  » 

The  first  attempt  which  we  need  notice,  to  ar- 
range animals  in  such  a  way  as  to  display  their  affi- 
nities, is  that  of  Linnaeus This  arrangement  of 

classes  is  obviously  based  on  apparent  gradations  of 
rank ;  and  the  placing  of  the  orders  similarly  be- 
trays an  endeavour  to  make  successions,  beginning 
with  the  most  superior  forms  and  ending  with  the 

most  inferior  forms The  classification  of  Cuvier, 

based  on  internal  organization  instead  of  external 
appearance,  was  a  great  advance.  He  asserted  tl-at 
there  are  four  principal  forms,  or  four  general 
plans,  on  which  animals  are  constructed.  . . .  But 
though  Cuvier  emancipated  himself  from  the  con- 
ception  of  a  serial  progression  throughout  the 
animal  kingdom,  sundry  of  his  contemporaries 
and  successors  remained  fettered  by  the  old  error. 
Less  regardful  of  the  differently  co-ordinated  sets 
of  attributes  displayed  by  the  different  sub-king- 
doms ;  and  swayed  by  the  belief  in  a  progressive 
development,  which  was  erroneously  supposed  to 
imply  the  possibility  of  arranging  animals  in  a 
linear  series ;  they  persisted  in  thrusting  organic 
forms  into  a  quite  unnatural  order.  The  . . .  classi- 
fication of  Lamarck  illustrates  this.— Herbert  Spen- 
cer, Inductions  of  Biology,  §  100. 

Lineation.  s.     Draught  of  a  line  or  lines. 

There  are  in  the  horny  ground  two  white  linea- 
ttons,  with  two  of  a  pale  red.— Woodward. 

Linen,  adj. 

1.  Made  of  linen. 

A  linen  stock  on  one  leg,  and  a  kersey  boot  hose 
on  the  other,  gartered  with  a  red  and  blue  list.— 
Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 

2.  Resembling  linen. 

Death  of  thy  soul !  those  linen  cheeks  of  thine 
Are  counsellors  to  fear.    What  soldiers,  whey-face  ? 
Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  3. 

Linen.  s.     [Lat.  linum  =  flax.]     Cloth  made 
of  hemp  or  flax. 

Here  is  a  basket  he  may  creep  in;  throw  foul 
linen  upon  him,  as  if  going  to  bucking.  —  Shake- 
spear, Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iii.  3. 

Unseen,  unfelt,  the  fiery  serpent  skims 
Between  her  linen  and  her  naked  limbs. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Sneid,\ii.  491. 
Linendraper.  *.     One  who  deals  in  linen. 

Dealt  with  the  linen-drapers.— B.  Jonson,  Devil 
is  an  Ass. 

Charles   Cambrick,  linendraper  in   the   city  of 
Westminster,  was  indicted  for  speaking  obscenely 
to  the  lady  Penelope  Touchwood.— Tatler,  no.  259. 
Linener.   s.     Linendraper.    Rare. 

If  she  love  good  clothes  or  dressing,  have  your 
learned  council  about  you  every  morning,  your 
French  taylor,  barber,  linener,  &c.  —  B.  Jonson 
Epiccene. 

Linenman.  s.     Linendraper. 

I  have  in  a  table 

With  curious  punctuality  set  down 
To  a  hair's  breadth,  how  low  a  new-stamp'd  courtier 
May  vail  to  a  country  gentleman,  and,  by 
Gradation,  to  his  merchant,  mercer,  draper, 
His  linen-man  and  taylor. 

Massinyer,  Emperor  of  the  East. 
Lingr.    s.     [from  Norse,   lyng.~\      Heather; 
Calluna  vulgaris. 

Heath,  and  ling,  and  sedges.— Bacon,  Natural  and 
Experimental  History. 
He  walked  across  the  purple  ling 
Nor  word  one  more  did  speak ; 
But  first  did  greet  the  new-born  king, 
And  kiss  him  on  the  cheek. 

Dr.  R.  G.  Latham,  Translation  of  Tegner's 
Frithiof's  Saga. 

_:  s.    [from  Dutch  leng.]    Fish  so  called ; 
Gadus  molva. 

When  harvest  is  ended  take  shipping,  or  ride, 
Ling,  salt  fish,  and  herring,  for  Lent  to  provide. 
Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good  Husbandry. 
Our  English  bring  from  thence  good  store  of  fish, 
but  especially  our  deepest  and  thickest  ling,  which 
are  therefore  called  island  lings.— A  bbot,  Description 
of  the  World. 

Lingrel.  s.  [see  second  extract.]  Shoemaker's 
thread. 

His  aule  and  lingell  in  a  thong, 
His  tar-boxe  on  his  broad  belt  hong. 

Drayton,  Shepherds  Garland :  1593. 
[Lingel.  —  T\ro  words  seem  confounded,  having  the 
meaning  in  the  first  place  of  a  little  tongue  or 
thong  of  leather,  from  Latin,  ligula,  lingula,  any 
tongue-shaped  object,  promontory,  spatula,  tenon. 
French,  ligule,  a  little  tongue,  lingell,  tenon.  (Cot- 
grave.)  Scotch,  langel,  langet,  linget,  a  tether- 
North-country  English,  langot,  the  latch  of  a  shoe. 
(Grose.)  In  the  second  sense  lingel  is  used  for  shoe- 
maker's thread,  from  French  ligneul,  shoemaker's 
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is  still  used  in  this  sense  in  the  north  of  England,  |  Linget.  8.   [ingot:  the  French  article  being 


and  lingan  in  Scotland. — Wedgwood,  Dictionary  «f~ 
English  Etymology.'} 

Linger,  v.  n.   [Provincial  German,  lungernJ] 

1.  Remain  long  in  languor  and  pain. 

Like  wretches,  that  have  linger'd  long, 
We'll  snatch  the  strongest  cordial  of  our  love. 

Dryden. 

2.  Hesitate ;  be  in  suspense. 

Perhaps  thou  lingerest,  in  deep  thoughts  detain'd 
Of  th'  enterprize  so  hazardous  and  high. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iii.  227. 

3.  Remain  long ;  be  slow  to  depart. 

Your  very  fear  of  death  shall  make  ye  try 
To  catch  the  shade  of  immortality ; 
Wishing  on  earth  to  linger,  and  to  save 
Part  of  its  prey  from  the  devouring  grave. 

Prior,  Solomon,  iii.  257. 

He  who  hath  bent  him  o'er  the  dead, 
E'er  the  first  day  of  death  be  fled ; 
The  first  dark  day  of  nothingness, 
The  last  of  danger  and  distress  ; 
Before  Decay's  effacing  fingers, 
Have  swept  the  line  where  beauty  lingers. 

Byron,  The  Giaour. 

The  power  which  the  ancient  bards  of  Wales  and 
Germany  exercised  over  their  auditors  seems  to 
modern  readers  almost  miraculous.  Such  feelings 
are  very  rare  in  a  civilised  community,  and  most 
rare  among  those  who  participate  most  in  its 
improvements.  They  linger  longest  among  the 
peasantry.  —  Macaulay,  Critical  and  Historical 
Essays,  Milton. 

4.  Continue  in  a  state  of  hesitation  without 
any  action  or  determination. 

We  have  lingered  about  a  match  between  Anne 
Page  and  my  cousin  Slender,  and  this  day  we  shall 
have  our  answer.  —  Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  iii.  2. 

5.  Wait  long  in  expectation  or  uncertainty. 

I  must  solicit 
All  his  concerns  as  mine : 
And  if  my  eyes  have  power,  he  should  not  sue 
In  vain,  not  linger  with  a  long  delay. 

Dryden,  Cleomenes. 
Knowledge  comes,  but  wisdom  lingers,  and  I  linger 

on  the  shore, 

And  the  individual  withers,  and  the  world  is  more 
and  more.  Tennyson,  Locksley  Hall. 

Linger,  v.  a. 

1.  Protract ;  draw  out  to  length.   Obsolete. 

I  can  get  no  remedy  against  this  consumption  of 
the  purse.  Borrowing  only  lingers  and  lingers  it 
out,  but  the  disease  is  incurable.  —  Shakespear, 
Henry  IV.  Part  II.  i.  2. 

Let  your  brief  plagues  be  mercy, 
And  linger  not  our  sure  destructions  on. 

Id.,  Troilus  and  Cressi.da,  v.  11. 

2.  Spend  in  a  wearisome  manner :  (with  out). 

Ye  brethren  of  the  lyre  and  tuneful  voice, 
Lament  his  lot ;  but  at  your  own  rejoice. 
Now  live  secure,  and  linger  out  your  days ; 
The  gods  are  pleased  alone  with  Purcell's  lays. 

Dryden,  On  the  Death  of  Mr.  Purcell. 
With  away. 

Better  to  rush  at  once  to  shades  below, 
Than  linger  life  away,  and  nourish  woe. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey. 

3.  Delay  the  gratification  of;  put  off;  defer. 

She  lingers  my  desires. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  i.  1. 

lingerer,  s.     One  who  lingers. 

Lingerers,  persons  who  do  not  indeed  employ 
their  time  criminally,  but  are  such  pretty  innocents, 
who,  as  the  poet  says.  '  Waste  away,  in  gentle  in- 
activity, the  day !  '—Guardian,  no.  131. 

lingering-,  part.  adj.      Remaining  in   lan- 
guor, hesitation,  delay. 

Let  this  world  no  longer  be  a  stage 
To  feed  contention  in  a  lingering  act. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  i.  1. 

She  doth  think,  she  lias  strange  ling' ring  poisons. 

Id.,  Cymbeline,  i.  6. 

Lingering,  verbal  abs.     Tardiness. 
Lest  with  a  whip  of  scorpions  I  pursue 
Thy  lingering.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,ii.  701. 

Lingeringiy.  adv.     In  a  lingering  manner ; 
with  delay ;  tediously. 

Of  poisons,  some  kill  more  gently  and  linger- 
ingly,  others  more  violently  and  speedily,  yet  both 
kill.—- Sir  M.  Hale. 

To  dwell  lingeringly  over  those  passages  which 
excite  pain  without  satisfying  curiosity,  is  scarcely 
the  duty  of  the  drama,  or  of  that  province  even 
nobler  than  the  drama ;  for  it  requires  minuter  care 
—indulges  in  more  complete  description— yields  to  , 
more  elaborate  investigation  of  motives— commands 
a  greater  variety  of  chords  in  the  human  heart — to 
which,  with  poor  and  feeble  power  for  so  high,  yet 
so  ill-appreciated  a  task  we  now.  not  irreverently,  if 
rashly,  aspire.— Lord  Lytton,  Eugene  Aram,  D.  v. 
ch.  vi. 
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incorporated  with  the  substantive.]  Small 
mass  of  metal:  (Ingot  the  commoner 
word). 

Other  matter  hath  been  used  for  money,  as  among 
the  Lacedemonians,  iron  lingets  quenched  with 
vinegar,  that  they  may  serve  to  no  other  use.— 
Camden. 

Seville  has  at  present  more  business,  ns  being 
nearer  the  source  of  riches,  the  port  of  Cadiz,  where 
the  lingots  of  America  are  landed.  —  Swinburne, 
Travels  through  Spain,  letter  xliv. 

Lingo,  s.  [Portuguese.]  Language ;  tongue ; 
speech.     Slang. 

I  have  thoughts  to  learn  somewhat  of  your  lingo, 
before  I  cross  the  seas.— Congreve,Way  of  the  World. 

Lingthom.  s.  [  ?  ]  British  starfish  so  called; 
Luidia  fragilissima. 

The  five-armed  form  is  there  [at  Scarborough] 
called  lingthorn  by  the  fishermen,  and  is  taken  in 
deep  water;  but  is  very  rare. . .  In  Ireland  it  has 
hitherto  only  been  taken  on  the  south-western 
coasts. ...  All  his  specimens  have  seven  arms. . .  . 
On  the  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Man  I  have  taken  it  seve- 
ral times;  always  with  seven  amis Mr.  Wallace 

has  a  young  five-armed  specimen  in  his  collection, 
probably  from  the  Irish  sea.  The  species,  as  far  as 
known,  seems  peculiar  to  Britain.  The  genus  ex- 
tends as  far  as  the  Red  Sea.— Forbes,  History  of 
British  Starfishes  and  otJier  Animals  of  the  Class 
Echinodermata, 

Linguadental.    adj.     Uttered  by  the  joint 
action  of  the  tongue  and  teeth. 

Ph  and  Bh,  (or  Fund  V,)  are  labiodental ;  Tand 
D  are  gingival ;    Th  and  Dh  are  linguadental.  — 
Holder,  Elements  of  Speech,  p.  71. 
Lingual,  adj.    [Lat.  lingualis,  from  lingua  = 
tongue.]     Belonging  or  related  to,  con- 
nected with,  constituted  or  formed  by,  the 
tongue.     Too  general  a  term  to  be  useful, 
the  tongue  being  an  important  organ  with 
all  consonants :  Linguadental  is  better, 
and  often  Dental  alone  is  sufficient. 
linguist,  s.    Person  possessing  a  knowledge 
of  languages. 

Though  ^linguist  should  pride  himself  to  have  all 
the  tongues  that  Babel  cleft  the  world  into,  yet,  if 
he  had  not  studied  the  solid  things  in  them,  as  well 
as  the  words  and  lexicons,  he  were  nothing  so  much 
to  be  esteemed  a  learned  man,  as  any  yeoman  or 
tradesman  competently  wise  in  his  mother  dialect 
only.— Milton,  On  Education. 

Our  linguist  received  extraordinary  rudiments 
towards  a  good  education. — Addison,  Spectator, 

Linguistic,  adj.    Relating  to  languages. 

The  increase  of  linguistic  knowledge,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  materials  placed  within  reach  of  the  student, 
since  the  Etymologicums  of  Skinner  and  Junius, 
would  inevitably  have  required  a  review  of  their 
labours,  if  they  had  been  guided  by  far  more  correct 
views  of  the  development  of  language,  than  those  of 
which  the  authors  have  given  proof  in  the  works 
above  cited,  acute  and  learned  men  as  they  both  of 
them  were.  —  Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  English 
Etymology,  in  trod. 

Used,  recently,  as  a  substantive  in  the 
plural,  Linguistics,  to  translate  the  French 
linguistigue,  and  signifying  the  general 
study  of  languages  for  the  purposes  of  clas- 
sification. A  less  barbarous  name  for  a 
branch  of  Philology  that  wants  naming  is 
much  needed. 

Liniment,  s.      [Lat.  linimentum  ;  from  lino 
=  smear.]     Ointment ;  balsam  ;  unguent. 
The  nostrils  and  the  jugular  arteries  ought  to 
be  anointed  every  morning  with  this  liniment  or 
bal  sam .  —Harvey. 

The  wise  author  of  nature  hath  provided  on  the 
rump  two  glandules,  which  the  bird  catches  hold 
upon  with  her  bill,  and  squeezes  out  an  oily  pap  or 
liniment,  fit  for  the  inunction  of  the  feathers. — 
Ray,  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the  Works  of 
the  Creation. 

Lining,  part.  adj.  Acting  as  that  which  lines. 
The  gustatory  nerve  gave  a  branch  to  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  mouth.— Owen,  Anatomy  of  Ver- 
tebrates. 

Lining.  S. 

1.  Inner  covering  of  anything;  inner  double 
of  a  garment. 

Was  I  deceived,  or  did  a  sable  cloud, 
Turn  forth  her  silver  lining  on  the  night  f 

Milton,  Comus,  221. 

The  gown  with  stiff  embroid'ry  shining, 
Looks  charming  with  a  slighter  lining.  Prior. 
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2.  That  which  is  within. 

The  lining  of  his  coffers  shall  make  coats 
To  deck  our  soldiers  for  these  Irish  wars. 

Shakespear.  Richard  II.  \.  4. 

link.  s.    [see  Linstock.]     Torch  made  of 
pitch  and  tow. 

O,  thou  art  an  everlasting  bonfire  light ;  thou  hast 
saved  me  a  thousand  marks  in  links  and  torches, 
walking  with  thee  in  the  night  betwixt  tavern  and 
tavern.— Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iii.  3. 

Whereas  history  should  be  the  torch  of  truth,  he 
makes  her  in  divers  places  a  fuliginous  link  of  lies.— 
Howell. 

Round  as  a  globe,  and  liquor'd  every  chink, 
Goodly  and  great  he  sails  behind  his  link. 

Dry  den,  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  ii.  460. 

One  that  bore  a  link 
On  a  sudden  clapp'd  his  flaming  cudgel, 
Like  linstock,  to  the  horse's  touch-hole. 

Hutler,  Hudibras,ii.  2,  828. 
link.  s.  [German,  gelenhJ} 

1.  Single  ring  of  a  chain. 

The  Roman  state,  whose  course  will  yet  go  on 
The  way  it  takes,  cracking  ten  thousand  curbs 
Of  more  strong  link  asunder,  than  can  ever 
Appear  in  your  impediment. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  \.  1. 

"While  she  does  her  upward  flight  sustain, 
Touching  each  link  of  the  continued  chain, 
At  length  she  is  obliged  and  forced  to  see 
A  first,  a  source,  a  life,  a  deity.  Prior,  Solomon,  i.  410. 
Some  king  shall  come,  in  Heaven's  good  time, 

To  the  tomb  his  father  came  to ; 
Some  thief  shall  wade  through  blood  and  crime 

To  a  throne  he  has  no  claim  to ; 
Some  suffering  land  shall  rend  in  twain 

The  manacles  that  bound  her ; 
And  gather  the  links  of  her  broken  chain, 

And  fasten  them  proudly  round  her.  Praed. 

2.  Anything  doubled  and  closed  together. 

Make  a  link  of  horsehair  very  strong,  and  fasten 
it  to  the  end  of  the  stick  that  springs. — Mortimer, 
Husbandry. 

3.  Chain  ;  anything  connecting. 

No  airless  dungeon,  nor  strong  links  of  iron, 
Can  be  retentive  to  the  strength  of  spirit. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Caesar,  i.  3. 

I  feel 

The  link  of  nature  draw  me  ;  flesh  of  flesh, 
Hone  of  my  bone  thou  art. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  913. 

Pire,  flood,  and  earth,  and  air,  by  this  were  bound, 

And  love,  the  common  link,  the  new  creation  crown'd. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  1023. 

4.  Any  single  part  of  a  series  or  chain  of 
.consequences  ;  gradation  in  ratiocination  ; 
proposition  joined  to  a  foregoing  and  fol- 
lowing proposition. 

The  thread  and  train  of  consequences  in  intel- 
lective ratiocination  is  often  long,  and  chained 
together  by  divers  links,  which  cannot  be  done  in 
imaginative  ratiocination  by  some  attributed  to 
brutes. — Sir  M.  Hale. 

5.  Series.    Rare. 

Though  I  have  here  only  chosen  this  single  link 
of  martyrs,  I  might  find  out  others  among  those 
names  which  are  still  extant,  that  delivered  down 
this  account  of  our  Saviour  in  a  successive  tradition. 
— Addison,  Defence  of  the  Christian  Religion. 
Link.  r.  a. 

1.  Unite  ;  conjoin  in  concord. 

They're  so  link'd  in  friendship, 
That   young   prince    Edward   marries   Warwick's 
daughter. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iv.  1. 

2.  Join ;  connect. 

Link  towns  to  towns  with  avenues  of  oak, 
Inclose  whole  downs  in  walls,  'tis  all  a  joke. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.ii.  ep.ii. 

So  from  the  first  eternal  order  ran, 
And  creature  link'd  to  creature,  man  to  man. 

Id.,  Essay  on  Man,  iii.  118. 

Yet  had'st  thou  through  enduring  pain, 
Linked  month  to  month  with  such  a  chain 
Of  knitted  purport,  all  were  vain. 

Tennyson,  The  Two  Voices. 
I  thought  I  would  have  spoken, 

And  warned  that  madman,  ere  it  grew  too  late ; 
But  as  in  dreams  I  could  not.    Mine  was  broken 

When  that  cold  vapour  touched  the  palace  gate 
And  linked  again.  Id.,  The  Vision  of  Sin. 

3.  Join  by  confederacy  or  contract. 

Be  advised  for  the  best, 
Ere  thou  thy  daughter  link  in  holy  band 
Of  wedlock,  to  that  new  unknown  guest. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

They  make  an  offer  of  themselves  into  the  ser- 
vice of  that  enemy,  with  whose  servants  they  Ihik 
themselves  in  so  near  a  bond.— Hooker,  Ecclesuis- 
'  tical  Polity. 

Blood  in  princes  link'd  not  in  such  sort, 
As  that  it  is  of  any  power  to  tye. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

4.  Connect  as  concomitant. 
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New  hope  to  spring 
Out  of  despair  j  joy,  but  with  fear  yet  link'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  138. 

God  has  linkt  our  hopes  and  our  duty  together. — 
Dr.  II.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

So  gracious  hath  God  been  to  us,  as  to  link  toge- 
ther our  dutyand  our  interest,  and  to  make  those 
very  things  the  instances  of  our  obedience,  which 
are  the  natural  means  and  causes  of  our  happiness. 
— Archbishop  Tillotson. 

5.  Unite  or  concatenate  in  a  regular  series  of 
consequences. 

These  things  are  linked,  and,  as  it  were,  chained 
one  to  another :  we  labour  to  pat,  and  we  eat  to  live, 
and  we  live  to  do  good :  and  the  good  which  we  do 
is  as  seed  sown,  with  reference  unto  a  future  har- 
vest.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Tell  me  which  part  it  does  necessitate? 
I'll  chuse  the  other;  there  I'll  link  th'  effect ; 
A  chain,  which  fools  to  catch  themselves  project. 

Dryden. 

By  which  chain  of  ideas  thus  visibly  linked  toge- 
ther in  train,  i.e.  each  intermediate  idea  agreeing 
on  each  side  with  those  two  it  is  immediately 
placed  between,  the  ideas  of  men  and  self-determi- 
nation appear  to  be  connected.— Locke. 
Link.  v.  n.  Become  connected  :  (with  in). 

All  the  productions  of  the  earth  link  in  with  each 
other.— Burke.  On  Scarcity. 

Linkboy.  s.  Boy  who  carries  a  torch  to  ac- 
commodate passengers  with  light. 

What  a  ridiculous  thing  it  was.  that  the  con- 
tinued shadow  of  the  earth  should  be  broken  by 
sudden  miraculous  disclusions  of  light,  to  prevent 
the  oftlciousness  of  the  linkboy  .'—Dr.  II.  More. 

In  the  black  form  of  cinder  wench  she  came. . . . 
O  may  no  linkboy  interrupt  their  love  ! 

Gay,  Trivia,  ii.  131. 
Linked,  part.  adj.     Connected  by  links. 

Descending  tread  us  down 
Thus  drooping:  or  with  linked  thunderbolts 
Transfix  us  to  the  bottom  of  this  gulph. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  328. 
Against  eating  cares, 
Lap  me  in  soft  Lydian  airs  j 
Married  to  immortal  verse, 
Such  as  the  meeting  soul  may  pierce 
In  notes,  with  many  a  winding  bout 
Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out. 

Id.,  L' Allegro.  195. 

linnet,  s.  [Fr.  linotte,  from  linum  =  flax  ; 
A.S.  linetwige.~\  Native  singing  bird  of  the 
finch  kind  (subgenus  Linaria),  of  which 
the  seed  of  flax  is  a  favourite  food,  whence 
the  name. 

The  swallows  make  use  of  celandine,  the  linnet  of 
euphragia,  for  the  repairing  of  their  sight.— Dr.  H. 
More,  Antidote  against  Atheism. 
Is  it  for  thee  the  linnet  pours  his  throat  P 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iii.  33. 
Where  softly  flows  the  waveless  tide 

By  one  small  garden  only ; 
Where  the  heron  waves  his  wings  so  wide, 

And  the  linnet  sings  so  lonely.  G.  Griffin. 

Linseed,    s.        Flax    (linum    usitatissimum) 

seed :  (common  in  composition,  or  as  an 

adjective ;  as,  linseed  oil ;  linseed  poultice). 

The  joints  may  be  closed  with  a  cement  of  lime, 

linseed  oil,  and  cotton. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Linsei.  s.  Linsey-woolsey :  (of  which  it  is 
probably  the  older  form). 

Casting  a  thin  coarse  linsel  o'er  his  shoulders, 
That  torne  in  pieces  trailed  upon  the  ground. 

Cornelia:  150-k    (Rich.) 

Linsey.  s.  Linsey-woolsey  ;  stuff  made  of 
linen  and  wool  mixed. 

No  matter  for  the  stuff,  whether  linsey  or  wool- 
sey. — Bentley,  Phileleutherus  Lipsiensi-s. 

Here  is  a  very  great  trade  in  worsted  stockings, 
some  linsies,  and  a  coarse  kind  of  cloth. — Pennant. 

Linsey-woolsey,  s.  Stuff  made  of  linen  and 
wool  mixed ;  thence,  being  of  a  coarse 
quality,  applied,  especially  in  Literature, 
to  what  is  poor,  meagre,  or  rough ;  per- 
haps, also,  as  suggested  by  Johnson,  made 
of  mixed  and  incongruous  elements. 

He  pave  them  coates  of  linsey -wulsey ;  for,  said 
he,  that  is  good  and  warme  for  winter,  and  good  nnd 
light  for  summer. — Bishop  of  Chichester,  Two  Ser- 
mons, sign.  C.  8.  b. :  1576. 

Barefooted  and  barelegged,  only  clothed  in  lin- 
sej/-woolsey.  —  Homilies,  Serm.  P.  II.  for  Wliit- 
sunday. 

If  among  the  covetous  there  is  linsey  woolsey,  as 
far  as  will  make  for  their  profit,  so  far,  and  no 
longer,  they  love  God.  —  Loe,  Blisse  of  Brightest 
Beauty,  p.  15:  1614. 

Linsey-woolsey,  adj.  Made  of  linen  and 
wool  mixed;  vile;  mean;  of  different  and 
unsuitable  parts. 
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Luther  himsolfe  being  accompted  a  very  papist, 
and  the  Lutheran  an  asse  in  a  rochet,  a  linsey  wohey 
bishop.  —  Stapleton,  Fortresse  of  Hie  Faith  which 
Protestants  call  Papistry,  fol.  102.  b.:  1S65. 

This  sense  may  seem  to  have  a  ground  from  the 
like  prohibition  of  linsy-woolsy  garments,  and  the 
sowing  of  a  field  with  mingled  seed.— Gregory,  Notes 
on  Scripture,  eh.  xix. 

That  linsie-woolsie  intermixture  of  comick  mirth 
with  t-agick  seriousness.  —  Phillips,  Theatrum 
Poetarum,  pref. 

A  lawless  linscy-woolsie  brother, 
Half  of  one  order,  half  another. 

Sutler,  JIudibras,  i.  3, 1227. 

Peel'd,  patch'd  and  pyebald,  linsey-woolsey  bro- 
thers, 

Grave   mummers!    sleeveless  some,   and  shirtless 
others.  Pope,  Dunciad,  iii.  115. 

linstock,  or  Xiintstock  (this  latter  being 
the  better  spelling),  s.  [German,  lunte  = 
match  ;  whence  L  i  n  k  =  torch ;  luntenstock 
=  lintstock.]  Staff,  or  stock,  with  a  match 
at  the  end,  used  in  firing  cannon. 
The  nimble  gunner 

With  lynstock  now  the  devilish  cannon  touches, 
And  down  goes  all  before  him. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iii.  chorus. 
The  distance  judged  for  shot  of  ev'ry  size, 
The  linstocks  touch,  the  poiid'rous  ball  expires. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mii-abilis,  clxxxviii. 

lint.  s.  [Lat.  linum ;  Fr.  linotte ;  A.S  linet.~] 
Linen  scraped  into  soft  woolly  substance  to 
lay  on  sores. 

I  dressed  them  up  with  unguentum  basilici  cum 
vitello  ovi,  upon  pledgits  of  lint. — Wiseman,  Sur- 
gery. 

Xiintel.  s.  [N.Fr.  linteau ;  Spanish,  lintel.'] 
Part  of  a  doorway  or  window,  supported  on 
each  side  by  the  doorposts,  serving  to  sup- 
port the  masonry  above  (corresponding 
with  the  threshold  below). 

Take  a  bunch  of  hyssop,  and  dip  it  in  the  blood 
that  is  in  the  bason,  and  strike  the  lintel  and  the 
two  side  posts. — Exodus,  xii.  22. 

When  you  lay  any  timber  on  brick  work,  as  lin- 
tels over  windows,  lay  them  in  loam,  which  is  a  great 
preserver  of  timber.  —  Moxon,  Mechanical  Exer- 
cises. 

Lintwhite.  *.  [linnet- twite. ~\  Native  species 
of  linnet ;  Linaria  montana.  See  Twite. 

Her  song  the  lintwhite  swelleth, 
The  clear-voiced  mavis  dwelleth, 

The  callow  throstle  lispeth. 
The  slumberous  wave  outwelleth. 

The  babbling  runnel  crispeth, 
The  hollow  grot  replieth, 
Where  Claribel  low-lieth.  Tennyson,  Claribel. 

Xiion.  *.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  leo,  -onisJ] 
1.  Animal  so  called  ;  Felis  leo. 

The  sphinx,  a  famous  monster  in  Egypt,  had  the 
face  of  a  virgin,  and  the  body  of  a  lion, — PeacJiam, 
On  Drawing. 

They  rejoice 

Each  with  their  kind,  lion  with  lioness ; 
So  fitly  them  in  pairs  thou  hast  combin'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  392. 

Used  as  the  first  element  of  a  compound. 

Be  Zton-mettled,  proud,  and  take  no  care 
Who  chafes,  who  frets,  or  where  conspirers  are  ; 
Macbeth  shall  never  vanquish'd  be. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 
See  Z«m-hearted  Richard, 
Piously  valiant,  like  a  torrent  swell'd 
With  wintry  tempests,  that  disdains  all  mounds, 
Breaking  away  impetuous,  and  involves 
Within  its  sweep  trees,  houses,  men,  he  press  d 
Amidst  the  thickest  battle.  J.  Philips,  Cyder,  ii.  563. 

'2.  Sign  so  named  in  the  zodiac. 

The  lion  for  the  honours  of  his  skin, 
The  squeezing  crab,  and  stinging  scorpion  shine 
For  aiding  heaven,  when  giants  dared  to  brave 
The  threatened  stars. 

Creech,  Translation  of  Manilius. 

3.  Object  of  curiosity  or  interest ;  as  the 
lions  of  the  Tower,  when  that  fortress  was 
a  menagerie,  were  to  visitors  in  London. 

Five  years  in  London  Bobadil  has  been, 
Nor  yet  the  lions  nor  the  Park  has  seen  ; 
I  cannot  name  the  cause  without  a  smile : 
The  rogue  has  been  in  Newgate  all  the  while. 

Anonymous. 

In  [Mr.  N.  P.  Willis']  '  History  of  Ernest  Clay,'  a 
crack  magazine  writer,  the  reader  will  get  an  exact 
account  of  the  life  of  a  popular  man  of  letters  in 
England.  He  is  always  the  groat  lion  of  society. 
He  takes  the  pas  of  dukes  and  earls ;  all  the  no- 
bility crowd  to  see  him  :  I  forget  how  many  baron- 
esses and  duchesses  fall  in  love  with  him. — TJiac- 
keray,  Hook  of  Snobs,  ch.xvi. 

To  hear  this  Cacafogo  and  Thumpenstrumpff,  a 
o  '2 
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hundred  people  are  gathered  together— a  bevy  of 
dowagers,  —  aix  moody-looking  lords, . . .  wonder- 
ful foreign  counts, . . .  the  three  last-caught  lions  of 
the  season. — Ibid.  ch.  xviii. 

Lion-ant,  s.  Insect  of  the  genus  Myrme- 
leon  (pvpfiij^  =  ant  +.\tb>v  =  lion).  In  the 
extract,  ant-lion,  which,  etymologically, 
means  a  lion  which  is  an  ant.  It  trans- 
lates, however,  the  Greek. 

The  myrmeleonides  [constitute]  the  family  of  in- 
sects commonly  called  the  ant-lion,  having  the  genus 
Myrmeleon  as  the  type.  —  Brande  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Lioness,  s.    Female  lion. 

Under  which  bush's  shade,  a  lioness 
Lay  couching  head  on  ground,  with  catlike  watch 
When  that  the  sleeping  man  should  stir. 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  iv.  3. 

The  greedy  lioness  the  wolf  pursues, 
The  wolf  the  kid,  the  wanton  kid  the  browze. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  ii.  91. 

If  we  may  believe  Pliny,  lions  do,  in  a  very  severe 
manner,  punish  the  adulteries  of  the  lioness. — Ay- 
liffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

Lionize,  v.  a.    Show  the  lions,  i.e.  objects  of 

curiosity. 
Lionizing:,  verbal  abs.    Show,  or  inspect,  as 

a  lion. 

Ziionlike.  adj.  Like  a  lion,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  courage. 

The  anguish  arm'd  our  arraes  with  strength  to 

strike, 
And  made  us  both  encounter  lion-like. 

Mirror  for  Magistrates,  p.  600. 
King  Richard's  surname  was  Coeur-de-Lion,  for 
his  lion-like  courage.— Camden,  Remains. 

Lionly.  adj.  Lionlike  (of  which  it  the  short- 
ened form). 

Coveting  to  ride  upon  the  lionly  form  of  juris- 
diction.—  Milton,  Season  of  Church  Government, 
b.  ii. 

Lip.  s.    [A.S.  lippeJ] 

1.  Part  attached  to  the  jaw  so  called,  closing 
the  mouth. 

Those  happiest  smiles 

That  play'd  on  her  ripe  lip,  seem'd  not  to  know 
Wrhat  guests  were  in  .her  eyes. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  3. 
No  falsehood  shall  defile  my  lips  with  lies, 
Or  with  a  vail  of  truth  disguise. 

Sandys,  Paraphrase  on  tJie  Book  of  Job. 
Her  lips  blush  deeper  sweets. 

Thomson,  Seasons,  Spring. 
•2.  Edge  of  anything. 

In  many  places  is  a  ridge  of  mountains  some  dis- 
tance from  the  sea,  and  a  plain  from  their  roots  to 
the  shore ;  which  plain  was  formerly  covered  by  the 
sea,  which  bounded  against  those  hills  as  its  first 
ramparts,  or  as  the  ledges  or  lips  of  its  vessel. — 
T.  Bumet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

In  wounds,  the  lips  sink  and  are  flaccid ;  a  gleet 
followeth,  and  the  flesh  within  withers.—  Wiseman, 
Surgery. 

3.  Speech ;  talk.    Slang. 
Make  a  lip.    Hang  the  lip  in  sullenness  and 
contempt. 

A  letter  for  me !    It  gives  me  an  estate  of  seven 
years'  health  ;  in  which  time  I  will  make  alip  at  the 
physician.— Sliakespear,  Coriolanus,  ii.  1. 
Lip.  v.  a.     Kiss.    Rhetorical. 

A  hand,  that  kings 
Have  lipt,  and  trembled  kissing. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  5. 
Oh  !  'tis  the  spite  of  hell,  the  fiend's  arch  mock, 
To  lip  a  wanton  in  a  secure  couch 
And  to  believe  her  chaste.  Id.,  Othello,  iv.  1. 

Lip-devotion,  s.  Devotion  uttered  by  the 
lips  without  concurrence  of  the  heart. 

Lip-devotion  will  not  serve  the  turn ;  it  under- 
values the  verv  thing  it  prays  for.  It  is  indeed  the 
begging  of  a  denial,  and  shall  certainly  be  answered 
in  what  it  begs.— South,  Sermons,  vi.  386. 

Lip-good,  adj.  Good  in  talk  without  prac- 
tice. 

Men  are  deceived,  who  think  there  can  be  thrall 
Beneath  a  virtuous  prince.    Wish'd  liberty 
Ne'er  lovelier  looks  than  under  such  a  crown : 
But  when  his  grace  is  meerly  but  lip-good, 
And  that  no  longer  than  he  airs  himself 
Abroad  in  publick,  there  to  seem  to  shun 
The  strokes  and  stripes  of  flatterers,  which  within 
Are  lechery  unto  him,  and  so  feed 
His  brutish  sense  with  their  afflicting  sound, 
As  (dead  to  virtue)  he  permits  himself 
Be  carried  like  a  pitcher  by  the  ears 
To  every  act  of  vice :  This  is  a  case 
Deserves  our  fear,  and  doth  presage  the  nigh 
And  close  approach  of  blood  and  tyranny. 

B.  Jonson,  SejtCnut. 
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lip-labour,  s.  Action  of  the  lips  without 
concurrence  of  the  mind ;  words  without 
sentiments. 

Christ  calleth  your  Latyne  howres  idlenesse.  hy- 
pocresye,  nioche  bablynge,  and  lyppe-laboure. — Bale, 
Yett  a  Course  at  the  Roytyshe  Foxe,  fol.  24.  b.:  1543. 
Fasting,  when  prayer  is  not  directed  to  its  own 
purposes,  is  but  lip-labour.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Rule 
and  Exercises  of  holy  Living. 

lip-laborious,  adj.  Uttering  words  without 
sentiments ;  hypocritical. 

The  lower  the  times  grew,  the  worse  they  were 
at  the  bottom :  the  Bramins  grew  hypocritical  and 
Up-laborious.— Lord,  History  of  the  Banians,  p.  86 : 
1630. 

lip-wisdom,  s.  Wisdom  in  talk  without 
practice. 

I  find  that  all  is  but  lip-wisdom,  which  wants 
experience ;  1  now,  woe  is  me,  do  try  what  love  can 
do.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

lipogrammatic.  adj.  [Gr.  \HJTW  =  leave,  omit 
+  ypd/<^a,  -aroc  =  letter.]  See  extract. 

Lipogrammat^  works  [are]  compositions  in  which 
a  particular  letter  is  omitted  throughout.  The 
ancients  produced  many  ingenious  trifles  of  this 
description.  In  the  Odyssey  of  Tryphiodorus  there 
was  no  A  in  the  first  book,  no  B  in  the  second,  and 
so  on-  There  are  other  pieces  of  modern  invention 
such  as  the  Pugna  Porcorum,  in  which  all  the  words 
begin  with  the  letter  P.  Odes  in  Spanish,  contain- 
ing only  one  of  the  vowels,  are  refinements  on  the 
same  invention.— Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

lipothymous.  adj.  [Gr.XaTruj  +  Qvpbs  =  mind.] 
Swooning;  fainting. 

If  the  patient  be  surprised  with  a  Upothymous 
languor,  and  great  oppression  about  the  stomach 
and  hypoconders,  expect  no  relief  from  cordials.— 
Harvey,  On  the  Plague. 

lipotbymy.  s.     Swoon  ;  fainting  fit. 

The  senators  falling  into  a  lipothymy,  or  deep 
swooning,  made  up  this  pageantry  of  death  with  a 
representing  of  it  unto  life.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Worthy 
Communicant. 

In  lypothymies  or  swoonings,  he  used  the  frieation 
of  this  finger  with  saffron  and  gold.— Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 
lippit.  *.    ?  Wanton. 

Well,  to  be  brief,  the  nun  will  soon  at  night  turn 
lippit ;  if  I  can  but  devise  to  quit  her  cleanly  out  of 
the  nunnery,  she  is  my  own. — Merry  Devil  of  Ed- 
monton. (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
lippitude.  s.  [Lat.  lippitudo  ;  from  lippus 
=  blear-eyed.]  Blearedness  of  eyes. 

Diseases  that  are  infectious  are,  such  as  are  in  the 
spirits  and  not  so  much  in  the  humours,  and  there- 
fore pass  easily  from  body  to  body ;  such  are  pesti- 
lences and  lippitudes  —  Bacon. 
liquate,  v.  n.     Melt ;  liquefy.    Hare. 

If  the  salts  be  not  drawn  forth  before  the  clay  is 
baked,  they  are  apt  to  liquate.  —  Woodward,  On 
Fossils. 

liquation.  *.  [Lat.  liquatio,  -onis;  liquo, 
pass.  part,  liquatus.'] 

1 .  See  extract. 

Liquation  is  the  process  of  sweating  out  by  a  re- 
gulated heat,  from  an  alloy,  an  easily  fusible  metal 
from  the  interstices  of  a  metal  difficult  of  fusion. 
Lead  and  antimony  are  the  metals  most  commonly 
subjected  to  liquation. — Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

2.  Capability  of  being  melted. 

The  common  opinion  hath  been,  that  crystal  is 
nothing  but  ice  arid  snow  concreted,  and  by  duration 
of  time,  congealed  beyond  liquation. — Sir  T.Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

liquefaction.  *.  Act  of  melting ;  state  ol 
being  melted. 

Heat  dissolveth  and  melteth  bodies  that  keep  in 
their  spirits,  as  in  divers  liquefactions;  and  so  doth 
time  in  honey,  which  by  age  waxeth  more  liquid. — 
Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

The  burning  of  the  earth  will  be  a  true  liquefaC' 

tion  or  dissolution  of  it,  as  to  the  exterior  region. — 

Burnet. 

liquet iabie.  adj.    That  may  be  melted. 

There  are  three  causes  of  fixation,  the  even  spread- 
ing of  the  spirits  and  tangible  parts,  the  closeness 
of  the  tangible  parts,  and  the  jejuneness  or  extreme 
comminution  of  spirits  :  the  two  first  may  be  joined 
with  a  nature  liquefiable,  the  last  not. — Bacon,  Na- 
tural and  Experimental  History. 

liquefy,  v.  a.  [Lat.  liquefio ;  liquefactio 
-onis.~]  Melt;  dissolve. 

That  degree  of  heat  which  is  in  lime  and  ashes 
being  a  smothering  heat,  is  the  most  proper,  for  i 
doth  neither  liq>iffy  nor  rarefv;  and  that  is  true 
maturation.  —  Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimenta 
History. 
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liquefy,  v.  n.     Grow  liquid. 

The  blood  of  St.  Januarius  liquefied  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  saint's  head.  —  Addison,  Travels  in 
Italy. 

liqueur,  s.  [Fr.]  A  most  affected  and  con- 
temptible expression,  much  used  of  late  for 
what  is  in  fact  a  dram,  a  draught  of  some 
spirituous  and  high-flavoured  liquid,  by 
those  whose  gentility  recoils  at  the  vulgar 
phrase:  (this  is  as  it  stands  in  Todd). 

Know  what  conserves  they  choose  to  eat, 
And  what  liqueurs  to  tipple. 

Shenstone,  To  the  Virtuosi. 

The  liquorist  should  not  bring  his  infusions  and 
tinctures  into  the  market  till  six  months  after  their 
distillation.  Liqueurs  have  different  titles,  accord- 
ing to  their  mode  of  fabrication.  Thus  waters  are 
liquors  apparently  devoid  of  viscidity ;  creams,  and 

oils  possess  it  in  a  high  degree Of  colouring  the 

liqueurs— yellow  is  given  with  the  yellow  colouring 
matter  of  safflower  (carthamus)  which  is  readily  ex- 
tracted by  water.  Fawn  is  given  by  caramel,  made 
by  heating  ground  white  sugar  in  an  iron  spoon 
over  a  charcoal  fire  till  it  assumes  the  desired  tint, 
and  then  pouring  it  into  a  little  cold  water.  Red  is 
given  by  cochineal  alone,  or  with  a  little  alum. 
Violet  is  given  by  good  litmus  (turnsole).  Blue  and 
green.— Sulphate  of  indigo  gives  the  first;  after  sa- 
turating it  nearly  with  chalk,  alcohol  being  digested 
upon  it,  becomes  blue.  This  tincture  mixed  with 
that  of  carthamus  forms  a  good  green.—  Ure,  Dic- 
tionary of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Liqueurs  [is]  a  term  applied  to  a  great  variety  of 
foreign  compounded  spirits.  In  France  they  are 
known  as  ratafias  and  cremes. .  . .  The  varieties  of 
noyau  are  flavoured  with  prussic  acid  and  essential 
oil,  derived  from  the  bitter  almond,  peach  and  apri- 
cot kernels,  and  similar  sources.  Maraschino  is 
prepared  in  Dalmatia  from  a  cherry  called  maras- 
quin,  which  is  bruised,  fermented,  and  distilled. . . . 
Curacoa  is  a  tincture  of  orange  berries  and  orange 
peel,  cloves,  and  cinnamon,  in  old  brandy,  to  which 
syrup  is  subsequently  added.  For  colourless  curacoa 
the  tincture  is  distilled,  and  the  distillate  afterwards 
sweetened.  Kummel  (a  favourite  German  liqueur 
or  schnaps)  is  sweetened  spirit  of  caraway.  Tea, 
coffee,  and  innumerable  other  sources  of  flavour  are 
resorted  to. — Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 

Used  adjectivally  or  as  the  first  element  of  a 
compound. 

•  How,  sir,'  said  the  newspaper  editor,  'is  the  im- 
portation of  those  liqueurs  managed  ?— isn't  there 
something  like  a  case  to  be  made  out  against  the 
government  for  permitting  the  introduction  of 
foreign  spirits  f '  '  Yes,'  said  Duberly,  '  a  liqueur- 
case.' — Theodore  Hook,  Gilbert  Gurney,  vol.ii.  ch.xi. 

liquid,  adj.   [Lat.liquidus.~\ 

1.  Not   solid;  not  forming  one  continuous 
substance ;  fluid. 

O  madness,  to  think  use  of  strongest  wines 
And  strongest  drinks  our  chief  support  of  health, 
When  God,  with  these  forbidden,  made  choice  to  rear 
His  mighty  champion,  strong  beyond  compare, 
Whose  drink  was  only  from  the  liquid  brook. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  553. 

2.  Soft;  clear. 

Her  breast,  the  sugared  nest 
Of  her  delicious  soul,  that  there  does  lie, 
Bathing  in  streams  of  liquid  melody.  Crashaw. 

3.  Pronounced  without  any  jar  or  harshness. 

The  many  liquid  consonants  give  a  pleasing  sound 
to  the  words,  though  they  are  all  of  one  syllable. — 
Dryden,  Translation  oftlie  JEwAd. 

Lull  with  Amelia's  liquid  name  the  nine, 
And  sweetly  flow  through  all  the  royal  line. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  sat.  i. 

4.  Manifest  (clear  as  water). 

If  a  creditor  should  appeal  to  hinder  the  burial  of 
his  debtor's  corpse,  his  appeal  ought  not  to  be  re- 
ceived, since  the  business  of  burial  requires  a  quick 
dispatch,  though  the  debt  be  entirely  liquid.— Ay- 
liffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

liquid,  s.    Liquid  substance;  liquor. 

Be  it  thy  choice,  when  summer  heats  annoy, 
To  sit  beneath  her  leafy  canopy, 
Quaffing  rich  liquids.  J.  Philips,  Cyder,  i.  503. 

liquidamber.  s.     See  extract. 

Liquidamber  is  obtained  from  the  Liquidamber 
styraeiflua,  a  tree  which  grows  in  Mexico.  Louisiana, 
and  Virginia.  Some  specimens  are  thin  like  oil,  and 
others  ihickish,  like  turpentine.  It  is  transparent, 
amber  coloured,  has  an  agreeable  and  powerful 
smell, and  an  aromatic  taste,  which  feels  pungent  in 
the  throat.  Boiling  alcohol  dissolves  it  almost  en- 
tirely. It  contains  a  good  deal  of  benzoic  acid,  some 
of  which  effloresces  whenever  the  liquidamber 
hardens  with  keeping.—  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

liquidate,  v.  a.     Clear  away ;  lessen  debts. 

If  our  epistolary  accounts  were  fairly  liquidated, 

I  believe  you  would  be  brought  in-  considerable 

debtor.— Lord  Chesterfield. 
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liquidation,   s.     Lessening,  or  abatement, 

of  debts. 

I  learn  from  a  little  hook  published  with  the  au- 
thorization of  the  censor  appointed  by  the  three 
Powers  when  Cracow  was  still  a  '  free  city,'  that  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1846  '  the  greater  part  of 
the  property  belonging  to  the  University  (valued  at 
8J  millions  of  florins)  was  situated  in  the  ancient 
Polish  provinces  now  governed  by  Russia,  Austria, 
and  Prussia,  and  that  the  liquidation  of  the  various 
sums  due  is  not  yet  terminated;'  that  is  to  say, 
seventy-four  years  after  the  first  partition  !  I  believe 
that  the  liquidation  is  quite  terminated  now.— 8. 
Edwards,  The  Polish  Captivity,  vol.  ii.  ch.  iii.  p.  50. 
liquidator,  s.  One  who  liquidates. 

Sir  B.  Palmer,  for  the  official  liquidators,  raised 
two  preliminary  objections. — Law  Journal,  Starch 
22, 1867. 
liquidity,  s.     Subtilty  ;  thinness. 

The  spirits,  for  their  liquidity,  are  more  incapable 
than  the  fluid  medium,  which  is  the  conveyor  of 
sounds,  to  persevere  in  the  continued  repetition  of 
vocal  nirs.—Glanville. 
Xiiquidness.     s.      Attribute    suggested    by 
Liquid;  (Liquidity  commoner). 

Oil  of  aniseeds,  in  a  cool  place,  thickened  into  the 
consistence  of  white  butter,  which,  with  the  least 
heat,  resumed  its  former  liquidness.—Jioyle. 

liquor.  *.    [Lat.] 

1.  Anything  liquid:    (commonly  applied  to 
prepared  fluids). 

Nor  envied  them  the  grape 

Whose  heads  that  turbulent  liquor  fills  with  fumes. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  551. 

Sin  taken  into  the  soul  is  like  a  liquor  poured  into 

a  vessel ;  so  much  of  it  as  it  fills  it  also  seasons. — 

South,  Sermons. 

2.  Intoxicating  drink:    (often  adjectival,  as 
in  /^wor-merchant.) 

liquor,  v.  a.    Drench  or  moisten. 

Cart  wheels  squeak  not  when  they  are  liquored.— 
Bacon. 

liquorice,  s.  [Lat.  glycyrrhiza,  from  Gr. 
yAuKt'c  =  sweet  +  p('£a  =  root.]  Root,  and 
extract  therefrom,  of  a  leguminous  plant 
so  called  ;  Astragalus  glycyrrhiza. 

Liquorice  root  is  long  and  slender,  externally  of  a 
dusky  reddish  brown,  but  within  of  a  fine  yellow, 
full  of  juice,  and  of  a  taste  sweeter  than  sugar ;  it 
grows  wild  in  many  parts  of  France,  Italy,  Spain, 
and  Germany.  The  inspissated  juice  of  this  root  is 
brought  to  us  from  Spain  and  Holland ;  from  the 
.  first  of  which  places  it  obtained  the  name  of  Spanish 

juice. — Sir  J.Hill,  Materia  Medica. 
liquorist.  s.     One  who  prepares,  or  deals 
in,  liquors. 

(For  example  see  Liqueur.) 

Xiiricumphancy.  s.  (entered  in  Johnson, 
but  without  example,  as  Lincon fancy.) 
Flower  so  called  ;  ?  lily  of  the  valley,  i.  e. 
Lilium  convallium;  ?  elecampane. 

The  tufted  daisy,  violet, 
Heartsease,  for  lovers  hard  to  get ; 
The  honey-suckle,  rosemary, 
Liricumphancy,  rose-parsley, 
Prick  madam,  rocket,  galant  pink, 
And  thousands  more  than  I  can  think  ; 
Which  do  this  month  adorn  each  field. 

Poor  Robin :  1746.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Xiiripoop.   s.     [corruption  of  cleri  =  clergy- 
man's, of  a  clergyman  +  peplum  —  cloak.] 
Garment  formerly  worn  by  a  clergyman 
or  graduate. 

__  In  this  letter  the  good  primate  doth  not  trouble 
his  clergy  with  recommending  a  single  virtue,  or  re- 
proving a  single  vice;  but  he  charges  them  with 
great  solemnity,  not  to  wear  short  liripoops  of  silk, 
nor  gowns  open  before,  nor  swords,  nor  daggers,  nor 
embroidered  girdles.  —  Henry,  History  of  Great 
Britain,  Henry  VIII.,  vol.  vi. 

lisbon.  s.     Portuguese  wine  so  called,  from 
being  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lisbon. 
The  principal  exports  are  lemons  and  oranges, 
which,  however,  are  very  inferior  to  those  of  Spain  ; 
wine,  particularly  Lisbon  and  Calcavella ;  wool,  oil, 
tanned  hides,  woollen  caps,  vinegar,  salt,  cork,  etc. 
...  A  pipe  of  Lisbon  is  estimated  by  the  Custom- 
house (British)  at  one  hundred  and  forty  gallons.— 
McCulloch,  Dictionary  of  Commerce. 
liisne.  *.  [  ?  ]  Cavity  ;  hollow. 

In  the  lisne  of  a  rock  at  Kingscote  in  Gloucester- 
shire, I  found  a  bushel  of  petrified  cockles,  each  near 
as  big  as  my  list.— Sir  M.  Hale,  Origination  of  Man- 
kind. 

lisp.  v.  n.  [A.S.  hlispan.']  Speak  with  too 
frequent  appulses  of  the  tongue  to  the 
teeth  or  palate,  like  children. 
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They  ramble  not  to  learn  the  mode, 
How  to  be  dri'St,  or  how  to  lisp  abroad.  Cleaveland. 

As  yet  a  child,  nor  yet  a  fool  to  tame, 
I  lisp'd  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came. 

Pope,  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot. 

Xilsp.  v.  a.  Utter  with  a  lisp ;  express  im- 
perfectly, or  with  hesitation. 

Scarce  had  she  learnt  to  lisp  a  name 
Of  martyr.  CraslMic. 

lisp,  s.     Act  of  lisping. 

I  overheard  her  answer,  with  a  very  pretty  lisp, 
'  O 1  Strephon,  you  are  a  dangerous  creature.' — 
Tatter. 

lisping,  part.  adj.  Having  the  character  of, 
sounding  as,  a  lisp. 

Come,  I  cannot  cog,  and  say,  thou  art  this  and 
that,  like  a  many  of  these  lisping  hawthorn  buds, 
that  come  like  women  in  men's  apparel,  and  smell 
like  Bueklersbury  in  stapling  time.— Sliakespe&r, 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iii.  3. 

Appulse  partial,  giving  some  passage  to  breath,  is 
made  to  the  upper  teeth,  and  causes  a  lisping  sound, 
the  breath  being  strained  through  the  teeth.— 
Holder,  Elements  of  Speech. 

Xiispingrly.  adv.  In  a  lisping  manner  ;  with 
a  lisp ;  imperfectly. 

Shew  him  that  T  is  close ;  but  this  lets  breath ; 
and  with  often  trial  he  will  hit  011  it,  though  at  first 
it  may  be  lispingly  or  imperfectly.— Holder,  Ele- 
ments  of  Speech,  p.  144. 

lissome,  adj.  Limber;  supple;  elastic;  re- 
laxed; loose;  free;  Lithesome,  of  which 
it  is  an  abbreviated  but  common  colloquial 
form. 

O  darling  Katie  Willows,  his  one  child ! 
A  maiden  of  our  century,  yet  most  meek  ; 
A  daughter  of  our  meadows,  yet  not  coarse ; 
Straight,  but  as  lissome  as  a  hazel  wand. 

Tennyson,  The  Brook. 

list.  v.  n. 

1.  Choose;  desire;  be  disposed ;  incline. 

To  fight  in  field,  or  to  defend  this  wall, 
Point  what  you  list,  I  nought  refuse  at  all. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

They  imagine  that  laws  which  permit  them  not 
to  do  as  they  would  will  endure  them  to  speak  as 
they  list.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Let  other  men  think  of  your  devices  as  they  list, 
in  my  judgment  they  be  mere  fancies.— Archbislwp 
Whitgift. 

Now  by  my  mother's  son,  and  that's  myself, 
It  shall  be  moon,  or  star,  or  what  I  list. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  tlie  Shrew,  iv.  5. 
Kings,  lords  of  times,  and  of  occasions,  may 
Take  their  advantage  when,  and  how,  they  list. 

Daniel. 

When  they  list,  into  the  womb 
That  bred  them  they  return ;  and  howl,  and  gnaw 
My  bowels,  their  repast. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  798. 

2.  Frequently  used  by  our  old  writers  imper- 
sonally =  it  pleased.     See  M  e  s e  e m s. 

When  him  list  the  prouder  looks  subdue, 
He  would  them  gazing  blind,  or  turn  to  other  hue. 
Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

list.  s.  Desire  ;  willingness ;  choice  ;  plea- 
sure. See  Lust. 

Alas,  she  has  no  speech !— Too  much ; 
I  find  it  still  when  1  have  list  to  sleep. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  ii.  1. 

Nothing  of  passion  or  peevishness,  or  list  to  con- 
tradict, shall  have  any  bias  on  my  judgement.— 
Eikon  Basilike. 

He  saw  false  reynard  where  he  lay  full  low ; 
I  need  not  swear  he  had  no  list  to  crow. 

Dryden,  The  Cock  and  the  Fox,  581. 

list.  *.  [from  Fr.  listeJ]    Roll ;  catalogue. 

He  was  the  ablest  emperour  of  all  the  list. — 
Bacon. 

Some  say  the  loadstone  is  poison,  and  therefore  in 
the  list  of  poisons  we  find  it  in  many  authors.— Sir 
T.  Browne. 

Bring  next  the  royal  list  of  Stuarts  forth, 
Undaunted  minds,  that  ruled  the  rugged  north. 

Prior,  Carmen  Secularefor  the  year  1700. 

list.   ''.  a. 

1.  Enlist;  enrol  or  register. 

For  a  man  to  give  his  name  to  Ghristiariity  in 
those  days,  was  to  list  himself  a  martyr,  and  to 
bid  farewell  not  only  to  the  pleasures,  but  also  to  the 
hopes  of  this  life.— South. 

They  list  with  women  each  degen'rate  name 
Who  dares  not  hazard  life  for  future  fame. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  sEiieid,  v.  980. 

2.  Retain  and  enrol  soldiers  ;  enlist. 

The  lords  would,  by  listing  their  own  servants, 
persuade  the  gentlemen  in  the  town  to  do  the  like. 
—Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

The  king  who  raised  this  wall  appointed  a  mil- 
lion of  soldiers,  who  were  listed  and  paid  for  the  de- 
fence of  it  against  the  Tartars.— Sir  W.  Temple. 
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Two  hundred  horse  he  shall  command ; 
Though  few,  a  warlike  and  well-chosen  band; 
These  in  my  name  are  listed. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  viii.  684 
list.  S.     [A.S.] 

1.  Strip  of  cloth. 

A  linen  stock  on  one  leg,  and  a  kersey  boot  hose 
on  the  other,  gartered  with  a  red  and  blue  list. — 
Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 

A  list  the  cobbler's  temple  ties, 
To  keep  the  hair  out  of  his  eyes.  Swift. 

2.  Border. 

They  thought  it  better  to  let  them  stand  as  a  list, 
or  marginal  border,  unto  the  Old  Testament.  — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

3.  Bound;  limit. 

The  ocean,  overpeering  of  his  list, 
Eats  not  the  flats  with  more  impetuous  haste 
Than  young  Laertes  in  a  riotous  head 
O'erbears  your  officers.     Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iv.  5. 

She  within  lists  my  ranging  mind  hath  brought, 
That  now  beyond  myself  I  will  not  go. 

Sir  J.  Davies. 

lists,  s.  pi.    [N.Fr.  lice.~\    Enclosed  ground 
in  which  tilts  are  run,  and  combats  fought. 
Till  now  alone  the  mighty  nations  strove, 

The  rest  at  gaze,  without  the  lists  did  stand 
And  threat'ning  France,  placed  like  a  painted  Jove, 
Kept  idle  thunder  in  his  lifted  hand. 

Dryden,  A  nnus  Mirabilis,  xxxix. 
Paris  thy  son,  and  Sparta's  king  advance, 
In  measur'd  lists  to  toss  the  weighty  lance ; 
And  who  his  rival  shall  in  arms  subdue, 
His  be  the  dame,  and  his  the  treasure  too. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Iliad,  iii.  322. 
So  spake  Lavaine,  and  when  they  reached  the  lists 
By  Camelot  in  the  meadow,  let  his  eyes 
Run  through  the  peopled  gallery ; . . . 
But  in  the  field  were  Lancelot's  kith  and  kin, 
Ranged  with  the  Table  Round  that  held  the  lists— 
But  on  that  day  when  Lancelot  fled  the  lists, 
His  party,  knights  of  utmost  north  and  west, 
Lords  of  waste'm arches,  kings  of  desolate  isles, 
Came  round  their  great  Pendragon. 

Tennyson,  Tlie  Idylls  of  the  King,  Elaine. 
list.  v.  n.    Listen. 

I,  this  sound  I  better  know ; 
List !  I  would  I  could  hear  mo.  B.  Jonson. 

list.  v.  a.     Listen  to.    Mare. ' 

Then  weigh  what  loss  your  honour  may  sustain, 
If  with  too  credent  ear  you  list  his  songs ; 
Or  lose  your  heart,  or  your  chaste  treasure  open 
To  his  unmaster'd  importunity. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  3. 

list.  v.  a.    Sew  together  so  as  to  make  a 

particoloured  display. 
listed,  part.  adj. 

1.  Striped;  particoloured  in  long  streaks. 

Over  his  head  beholds 
A  dewy  cloud,  and  in  the  cloud  a  bow 
Conspicuous,  with  three  listed  colours  gay, 
Betokening  peace  from  God,  and  cov'nant  new. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  864. 
As  the  show'ry  arch 
With  listed  colours  gay,  or,  azure,  gules, 
Delights,  and  puzzles  the  beholder  s  eyes. 

A.  Philips. 

2.  Enclosed  for  tournaments. 

How  dares  your  pride  presume  against  my  laws, 
As  in  a  listed  field  to  fight  your  cause  ? 
Unask'd  the  royal  grant. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  ii.  257. 

listen,  v.  a.     Hear  ;  attend.     Obsolete. 
Lady,  vouchsafe  to  listen  what  I  say. 

SJiakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  v.  3. 
One  cried  God  bless  us  !  and  Amen  !  the  other ; 
As  they  had  seen  me,  with  these  hangman's  hands, 
Listening  their  fear.  I  could  not  say,  Amen, 
When  they  did  say  God  bless  us ! 

Id.,  Macbeth,  ii.  2. 

He  that  no  more  must  say  is  listened  more 
Than  they  whom  youth  and  ease  have  taught  to 
glose.  Id.,  Richard  II.  ii.  1. 

The  wonted  roar  was  up  amidst  the  woods, 
And  fill'd  the  air  with  barbarous  dissonance, 
At  which  I  ceased  and  listen'd  them  a  while. 

Milton,  Comus,  551. 

listen,  v.  n.     Hearken ;  give  attention. 

Listen,  O  isles,  unto  me,  and  hearken,  ye  people, 
from  far. — Isaiah,  xlix.  1. 

Listen  to  me,  and  if  you  speak  me  fair, 
I'll  tell  you  news. 

SJiakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  2. 

Antigonus  used  often  to  go  disguised,  and  listen 
at  the  tents  of  his  soldiers ;  and  at  a  time  heard 
some  that  spoke  very  ill  of  him  :  whereupon  he  said, 
If  you  speak  ill  of  me,  you  should  go  a  little  farther 
oil. — Bacon,  Apophthegms. 

When  we  have  occasion  to  listen,  and  give  a  more 
particular  attention  to  some  sound,  the  tympanum 
is  drawn  to  a  more  than  ordinary  tension.— Holder, 
Elements  of  Speech. 

On  the  green  bank  I  sat,  and  listen'd  long 
(Sitting  was  more  convenient  for  the  song) ; 
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Nor  till  her  lay  was  ended  could  I  move, 
But  wish'd  to  dwell  for  ever  in  the  grove. 

Dryden,  The  Ilower  and  the  Leaf,  132. 
To  this  humour  most  of  our  late  comedies  owe 
their  success:  the  audience  listens  after  nothing 
else. — A  ddison. 

I  listened,  and  looked  sideways  up ; 
Fear  at  my  heart,  as  at  a  cup, 
My  life-blood  seemed  to  sip ; 
Till  rose  above  the  eastern  bar 
The  horned  moon,  with  one  bright  star 
Within  her  nether  tip. 

Coleridge,  The  Ancient  Mariner. 
listener,  s.     One  who  listens  ;  hearkener. 

They  are  light  of  belief,  great  listeners  after  news. 
— Howell. 

Listeners  never  hear  well  of  themselves.— Sir  R. 
L' Estrange. 

If  she  constantly  attends  the  tea,  and  be  a  good 
listener,  she  may  make  a  tolerable  figure,  which  will 
serve  to  draw  in  the  young  chaplain.— Swift. 

His  declamation,  though  often  powerful,  always 
beautifully  ornate,  never  deficient  in  admirable  dic- 
tion, was  certainly  not  of  the  highest  class.  It 
wanted  depth  :  it  came  from  the  mouth,  not  from 
the  heart ;  and  it  tickled  or  even  filled  the  ear  ra- 
ther than  penetrated  the  bosom  of  the  listener.— 
Lord  Brougham,  Historical  Sketches  of  Statesmen 
during  the  Reign  of  George  III.,  Mr.  Canning. 
listful.  adj.  Attentive. 

Thereto  they  both  did  franckly  condescend, 
And  to  his  doome  with  listful  eares  did  both  attend. 
Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  v.  1,  25. 
listing:,  verbal  abs.     Act  of  one  who  sews 
together. 

Some  may  wonder  at  such  an  accumulation  of 
benefits,  like  a  kind  of  embroidering  or  listing  of 
one  favour  upon  another.— Sir  H.  Wotton,  Life  of 
Buckingliam. 
listless,  adj. 

1 .  Without  inclination ;  without  any  deter- 
mination to  one  thing  more  than  another. 

Intemperance  and  sensuality  clog  men's  spirits, 
make  them  gross,  listless,  and  unactive.  —  Arch- 
bishop Tillotson. 

But,  if  your  care  to  wheat  alone  extend, 
Let  Maia  with  her  sisters  first  descend 
Before  you  trust  in  earth  your  future  hope, 
Or  else  expect  a  listless,  lazy  crop. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  i.  309. 

Ever  listless  loiterers,  that  attend 
No  cause,  no  trust,  no  duty,  and  no  friend. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  338. 

I  was  listless,  and  desponding.— Swift,  Gulliver's 
Travels. 

{Listless  is  the  condition  of  one  who  has  no  pleasure  in 
his  work,  and  therefore  acts  without  energy.— 
Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  English  Etymology .] 

2.  Careless ;  heedless  :  (with  of). 

The  sick  for  air  before  the  portal  gasp, 
Their  feeble  legs  within  each  other  clasp, 
Or  idle  in  their  empty  hives  remain, 
Benumb'd  with  cold,  and  listless  of  their  gain. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iv.  375. 

listlessly,  adv.  In  a  listless  manner ;  with- 
out thought ;  without  attention. 

To  know  this  perfectly,  watch  him  at  play,  and 
see  whether  he  be  stirring  and  active,  or  whether 
he  lazily  and  listlessly  dreams  away  his  time. — 
Locke,  Thoughts  on  Education. 
listlessness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Listless;  inattention;  want  of  desire. 

It  may  be  the  palate  of  the  soul  is  indisposed  by 
listlessness  or  sorrow. — Jeremy  Taylor. 

This  habit  [sloth],  rooted  in  the  child,  grows  up 
and  adheres  to  the  man,  producing  a  general  list- 
lessness and  aversion  from  labour. — Bishop  Berke- 
ley, Word  to  the  Wise. 
litany,  s.  [Gr.Xirav«'o,\cr>)  =  prayer.]  Form 
of  supplicatory  prayer. 

Supplications,  with  solemnity  for  the  appeasing 
of  God's  wrath,  were,  of  the  Greek  church,  termed 
litanies  and  rogations  of  the  Latin.— Hooker,  Eccle- 
siastical Polity. 

Recollect  your  sins  that  you  have  done  that  week, 
and  all  your  life  time ;  and  recite  humbly  and  de- 
voutly some  penitential  litanies.— Jeremy  Taylor, 
Guide  to  Devotion. 

lite.  adj.  Little:  (the  Danish  terms  are 
liden,  in  the  neuter  lidt,  also  lille ;  forms 
which  shew  that  both  the  t  and  the  Jin 
little  may  be  absent). 

From  this  exploit  he  spared  nor  great  nor  lite. 

Fairfax,  Translation  of  Tasso,  b.  xi. 

literal,    adj.     [Lat.  literulis,  from  litera  = 

letter.] 
1 .  Following  the  letter,  or  exact  words. 

The  fittest  for  publick  audience  are  such  as.  fol- 
lowing a  middle  course  between  the  rigour  of  literal 
transactions  and  the  liberty  of  paraphrasts,  do  with 
greater  shortness  and  plainness  deliver  the  meaning. 
—Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
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2.  According  to  the  primary  meaning :  (op- 
posed to  figurative'). 

Through  all  the  writings  of  the  antient  fathers, 
we  see  that  the  words  which  were  do  continue ;  the 
only  difference  is,  that  whereas  before  they  had  a 
literal,  they  now  have  a  metaphorical  use,  and  are 
as  so  many  notes  of  remembrance  unto  us,  that 
what  they  did  signify  in  the  latter,  is  accomplished 
in  the  truth. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

A  foundation,  being  primarily  of  use  in  architec- 
ture, hath  no  other  literal  notation  but  what  belongs 
to  it  in  relation  to  an  house,  or  other  building,  nor 
figurative,  but  what  is  founded  iu  that,  and  deduced 
from  thence.— Hammond. 

3.  Consisting  of  letters  :    (as,    '  The  literal 
notation  of  numbers  was  known  to  Euro- 
peans before  the  cyphers'). 

Literal,  s.  Primitive  or  literal  meaning. 
Hare. 

How  daneerous  it  is  in  sensible  things  to  use 
metaphorical  expressions  unto  the  people,  and  what 
absurd  conceits  they  will  swallow  in  their  literals, 
an  example  we  have  in  our  profession.  —  Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

literalism,  s.  Condition  of  that  which 
accords  with  the  letter  or  exact  word. 

If  none  of  these  considerations,  with  all  their 
weight  and  gravity,  can  avail  to  the  dispossessing 
him  of  his  precious  literalism,  let  some  one  or  other 
entreat  him  but  to  read  on. — Milton,  Doctrine  and 
Discipline  of  Divorce,  ii.  18. 

Xiiteralist.  *.  One  who  adheres  to  the  letter 
or  exact  word. 

Let  the  extreme  literalist  sit  down  now,  and  re- 
volve whether  this  in  all  necessity  be  not  the  due 
result  of  our  Saviour's  words ;  or,  if  he  persist  to  bo 
otherwise  opinioned,  let  him  well  advise,  lest  think- 
ing to  gripe  fast  the  Gospel,  he  be  found  instead 
with  the  canon  law  in  his  fist.— Milton,  Doctrine  and 
Discipline  of  Divorce,  ii.  20. 

I  shall  substitute  the  sense  of  Mr.  Mede,  which 
the  coarsest  literalist  cannot  evade. — Dr.  H.  More, 
Mystery  of  Godliness,  p.  192. 

Xiiteraiity.  s.    Original  meaning. 

Not  attaining  the  true  deuteroscopy  and  second 
intention  of  the  words,  they  are  fain  to  omit  their 
superconsequences,  coherences,  figures,  or  tropo- 
logies, and  are  not  sometimes  persuaded  beyond 
their  literalities.—Sir  T.  Browne. 

Those  who  are  still  bent  to  hold  this  obstinate 
literality.  —  Milton,  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of 
Divorce,  b.  i.  ch.  xiv. 

literally,  adv.  In  a  literal  manner;  ac- 
cording to  the  strict  import  of  words,  even 
when  analyzed  to  their  ultimate  elements, 
viz.  their  letters ;  in  Latin  verbatim  et  li- 
teratim =  verbally  and  literally ;  with  close 
adherence  to  words ;  word  by  word ;  ac- 
tually ;  veritably  ;  without  exaggeration. 

That  a  man  and  his  wife  are  one  flesh,  I  can 
comprehend ;  yet  literally  taken,  it  is  a  thing  im- 
possible.— Swift. 

Endeavouring  to  turn  his  Nisus  and  Euryalus  as 
close  as  I  was  able,  I  have  performed  that  episode 
too  literally ;  that  giving  more  scope  to  Mezentius 
and  Lausus,  that  version,  which  has  more  of  the 
majesty  of  Virgil,  has  less  of  conciseness.— Dryden. 

So  wild  and  ungovernable  a  poet  cannot  be 
translated  literally  ;  his  genius  is  too  strong  to  bear 
a  chain.— Id. 

literary,  adj.  Respecting  letters ;  regard- 
ing learning  ;  appertaining,  connected  with, 
constituted  by,  literature. 

He  has  long  outlived  his  century,  the  term  com- 
monly fixed  as  the  test  of  literary  merit. — Johnson, 
Preface  to  Shakespear. 

The  former  of  these  appears  with  too  much  dis- 
tinction in  the  literary  as  well  as  fashionable  world, 
to  make  it  necessary  I  should  enlarge  upon  this 
subject.— Mason,  Life  of  Gray. 

Soon  after  his  [Dr.  Johnson's]  return  to  London, 
which  was  in  February,  1764,  was  founded  that  club 
which  existed  long  without  a  name,  but  at  Mr. 
Garrick's  funeral  became  distinguished  by  the  title 
of  the  literary  club.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  had  the 
merit  of  being  the  first  proposer  of  it,  to  which 
Johnson  acceded ;  and  the  original  members  were 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Edmund 
Burke,  Dr.  Nugent,  Mr.  Beauclerk,  Mr.  Langton, 
Dr.  Goldsmith,  Mr.  Chamier.and  Sir  John  Hawkins. 
—Boswett,  Life  of  Johnson. 

Literary  history  is  an  account  of  the  state  of 
learning,  and  of  the  lives  of  learned  men.  Literary 
conversation  is  talk  about  questions  of  learning. 
Literary  is  not  properly  used  of  missive  letters.  It 
may  be  said,  this  epistolary  correspondence  was 
political  oftener  than  literary.— Todd. 

What  will  he  say  about  literary  snobs  ?  has  been 
a  question,  I  make  no  doubt,  often  asked  by  the 
public.  How  can  he  let  off  his  own  profession  P  . . . 
My  dear  and  excellent  querist,  whom  does  the  school- 
master flog  so  resolutely  as  his  own  sou ?  . . .  You 
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have  a  very  bad  opinion  indeed  of  the  present  state  ' 
of  literature  and  of  literary  men,  if  you  fancy  that 
any  one  of  us  would  hesitate  to  stick  a  knife  into 
bis  neighbouring  penman,  if  the  latter's  death  could 

do  the  state  any  service But  the  fact  is,  that  in  ' 

the  literary  profession  there  are  no  snobs. . . .  You 
may  occasionally,  it  is  true,  hear  one  literary  man 
abusing  his  brother,  but  why?    Not  in  the  least  out 
of  malice ;   not  at  all  from  envy ;  merely  from  a 
sense  of  truth  and  public  duty. ...  If  every  word  of  j 
this  be  true,  how,  I  should  like  to  know,  am  1  to  j 
write  about  literary  snobs? — Tliackeray,  Book  of 
Snobs,  ch.  xvi. 

literate,  adj.    Learned. 

This  is  the  proper  function  of  literate  elegancy ; 
to  figure  virtue  in  so  fresh  and  lively  colours,  that 
our  imagination  may  be  so  taken  with  the  beauty  of 
virtue,  as  it  may  invite  our  minds  to  make  love  to 
her  in  solitude.—  W.  Mountague,  Devout  Essays, 
pt.  i.  p.  348:  1648. 

In  literate  nations,  though  the  pronunciation,  and 
sometimes  the  words  of  common  speech,  may  differ, 
as  now  in  England,  compared  with  the  south  of 
Scotland,  yet  there  is  a  written  diction,  which  per- 
vades all  dialects,  and  is  understood  in  every  pro- 
vince :  But  where  the  whole  language  is  colloquial, 
he  that  has  only  one  part,  never  gets  the  rest,  as  he 
cannot  get  it  but  by  change  of  residence. — Johnson, 
Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland. 

literati,  s.  [Lat.  plural  of  literatus ;  also  of 
Italian  literato.~]  Learned  men. 

I  shall  consult  some  literati  on  the  project  sent 
me  for  the  discovery  of  the  longitude. — Spectator. 

The  unwearied  Richter  tried  other  plans.  He 
presented  Magazine  editors  with  essays,  some  one  in 
ten  of  which  might  be  accepted;  he  made  joint- 
stock  with  certain  provincial  literati  of  the  Hof 
district,  who  had  cash  and  published  for  themselves. 
— Carlyle,  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays,  Jean 
Paul  Friedrich  Richter. 

Witness  the  manner  in  which  about  this  very 
time  some  of  the  most  laborious  Shakespearian  com- 
mentators, and  other  literati  of  high  class,  were 
taken  in  by  the  forgeries  of  Ireland.—  Craik,  His- 
tory of  English  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  387. 

iiiterator.  s.     Pretender  to  literature. 

In  this  age  of  light,  they  teach  the  people,  that 
preceptors  ought  to  be  in  the  place  of  gallants. 
They  systematically  corrupt  a  very  corruptible  race, 
(for  some  time  a  growing  nuisance  amongst  you,)  a 
set  of  pert  petulant  literators,  to  whom,  instead  of 
their  proper  but  severe  unostentatious  duties,  they 
assign  the  brilliant  parts  of  men  of  wit  and  pleasure, 
of  gay,  young,  military  sparks,  and  danglers  at 
toilets.— Burke,  Letter  to  a  Member  of  the  French 
National  Assembly. 

literature,  s.  Learning ;  skill  in  letters ; 
body,  or  system,  of  literary  compositions. 

This  kingdom  hath  been  famous  for  good  litera- 
ture ;  and  if  preferment  attend  deservers,  there  will 
not  want  supplies.— Bacon. 

When  men  of  learning  are  acted  by  a  knowledge 
of  the  world,  they  give  a  reputation  to  literature, 
and  convince  the  world  of  its  usefulness.— A ddison, 
Freeholder. 

On  the  whole  what  a  wondrous  spirit  of  gentility 
does  animate  our  British  literature  at  this  era !  We 
have  no  men  of  letters  now,  but  only  literary  gentle- 
men. . . .  Time  was  when,  in  English  literature,  as 
in  English  life,  the  comedy  of  '  Every  Man  in  his 
Humour'  was  daily  enacted  among  us ;  but  now  the 
poor  French  word  'Qu'en  dira-t-on?'  spellbinds 
us  all, . . .  hereby  the  literary  man,  once  so  danger- 
ous to  the  quiescence  of  society,  has  now  become 
perfectly  innocuous. . . .  Hope  there  is  that  hence- 
forth neither  Church  nor  State  will  be  put  in 
jeopardy  by  literature,— Carlyle,  Critical  and  His- 
torical Essays,  Jean  Paul  Friedrich  Ricliter. 

Our  field  of  vision  may  therefore  be  narrowed  to 
the  civilized  nations  of  Europe,  at  the  head  of  which 
we  may  place  the  Greeks,  together  with  the  Romans, 
whose  scientific  and  literary  cultivation  was  of  Hel- 
lenic origin.  All  the  branches  of  knowledge,  not 
even  excepting  the  moral  sciences,  have  made  an 
immense,  though  an  unequal,  progress  since  the 
close  of  ancient  history :  the  world  has  likewise 
since  that  era,  obtained  the  experience  of  many 
centuries,  in  which  contemporary  facts  have  beeii 
recorded  with  more  or  less  diligence  and  accuracy. 
Nevertheless,  the  origin  of  all  positive  science  and 
philosophy,  as  well  as  of  all  literature  and  art,  in 
the  forms  in  which  they  exist  in  civilized  Europe, 
must  be  traced  to  the  Greeks. — Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  On 
the  Influence  of  Authority  in  Matters  of  Opinion, 
ch.  ii. 

As  for  literature,  it  is  not  the  synonyme  even  of 
written  language.  It  is  not  either  coextensive  with 
that,  or  limited  to  that.  For  want  of  a  better  term, 
we  call  artistic  composition  in  words,  or  thought 
artistically  so  expressed,  literature;  but,  on  the  one 
hand,  there  is  abundance  of  writing,  and  of  printing 
too,  which  is  not  literature  in  this  proper  sense, 
and,  on  the  other,  it  is  not  a  necessity  of  artistic 
composition  that  it  should  be  in  a  written  form. 
Literature,  therefore,  whatever  the  etymology  of 
the  term  may  seem  to  indicate,  has  no  essential 
connexion  with  letters.  And  its  connexion  even 
with  language,  which  is  essential,  is  still  no  more 
than  such  a  connexion  as  is  created  by  the  fact  that 
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literature  consists  necessarily  of  words.  It  is  of 
thought  and  emotion  transformed  into  or  mani- 
fested in  language  that  the  fabric  of  literature  is 
woven.  But  literature  is  not,  like  language,  a  ne- 
cessary product  of  our  humanity.  Man  has  been 
nowhere  found  without  a  language :  there  have  been 
and  are  many  nations  and  races  without  a  litera- 
ture. A  language  is  to  a  people  a  necessary  of 
existence;  a  literature  is  only  a  luxury.  Hence  it 
sometimes  happens  that  the  origin  of  a  nation's 
literature,  and  the  influences  which  have  inspired 
and  moulded  it,  have  been  more  or  less  distinct  from 
the  sources  whence  the  language  has  taken  its  be- 
ginning and  the  inner  operating  spirit  or  external 
circumstances  which  have  modified  its  shape  and 
character.  The  literature  will  generally  be  acted 
upon  by  the  language,  and  the  language  by  the  lite- 
rature ;  but  each  may  have  also  had  fountains  of  its 
own  at  which  the  other  has  not  drunk.  Thus,  for 
example,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  even  those  nations 
of  modern  Europe  which  owe  their  language  mostly 
to  the  Romans  have  derived  their  literature  and  fine 
art  of  every  other  form,  as  well  as  their  spirit  of 
philosophical  speculation,  to  a  much  greater  extent 
from  the  Greeks.  Here  too  the  modern  world  has 
inherited  from  Rome  the  useful  and  necessary,  from 
Greece  the  refined  and  ornamental ; — from  the  one, 
language,  along  with  law  and  government,  the  art  of 
war  offensive  and  defensive,  and  the  common  arts  of 
life ;  from  the  other,  that  which,  although  not  the 
feeding  fruit  of  the  tree  or  plant,  but  only  its  crown- 
ing flower,  yet  alone  constitutes  true  civilization. — 
Craik,  History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  i.  pp.  2, 3. 
This  word  denotes,  generally,  the  entire  results  of 
knowledge  and  fancy  preserved  in  writing ;  but.  in 
the  narrower  use  to  which  ordinary  custom  restricts 
it,  we  draw  a  distinction  between  literature  and 
positive  science,  thus  exempting  from  the  province 
of  the  former  one  extensive  branch  of  our  studies. 
And,  in  a  still  more  restricted  sense,  the  woKUtYera- 
ture  is  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with  polite 
literature,  or  the  French  belles-lettres. — Brandeand 
Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

iiith-.  Element  in  composition  from  the 
Greek  \iOog  =  stone.  It  has  two  meanings, 
which  sometimes  occur  in  the  same  word, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  extracts.  1st.  It 
may  mean  stone  simply,  when  it  is  a  mi- 
neraloyical  rather  than  a  medical  term. 
2ndly.  It  may  mean  stone  in  the  bladder, 
or  calculus,  when  it  is  medical  rather  than 
minerulvgical. 

lithagogue.  s.  [from  Gr.  X/'0<>e  =  calculus  + 
oywytx;  =  leader,  leading.]  Medicine  having 
the  real,  or  supposed,  power  of  either  dis- 
solving calculous  matter  in  the  urine,  or 
favouring  its  ejectment. 

Lithagogue  . . .  was  formerly  applied  to  medicines 
supposed  to  expel  small  calculi  from  the  kidneys  or 
bladder. — Hooper,  Medical  Dictionary. 

litharge.  S.      [Gr.   XiUapyvpoc,    from  XiV?oc  = 

stone  +  apyi/pot  =  silver.]  Lead  imperfectly 
fused  and  oxidized,  having  a  silvery  ap- 
pearance, and,  perhaps,  containing  some 
small  portion  of  silver. 

I  have  seen  some  parcels  of  glass  adhering  to  the 
test  or  cupel,  as  well  as  the  gold  or  litharge.— Boyle. 
If  the  lead  be  blown  off  from  the  silver  by  the 
bellows,  it  will,  in  great  part,  be  collected  in  the 
form  of  a  darkish  powder;  which,  because  it  is 
blown  off  from  silver,  they  call  litharge  of  silver.— Id. 
Litharge  is  properly  lead  vitrified,  either  alone  or 
with  a  mixture  of  copper.  This  recrement  is  of  two 
kinds,  litharge  of  gold,  and  litharge  of  silver.  It  is 
collected  from  the  furnaces  where  silver  is  separated 
from  lead,  or  from  those  where  gold  and  silver  are 
purified  by  means  of  that  metal.  The  litharge  sold 
in  the  shops  is  produced  in  the  copper  works,  where 
lead  has  been  used  to  purify  that  metal,  or  to  sepa- 
rate silver  from  it.— Sir  J.  Hill,  Materia  Medica. 

Litharge  is  the  fused  yellow  protoxide  of  lead  . . . 
It  generally  contains  more  or  less  red  lead  . .  .  and 
carbonic  acid,  especially  when  it  has  been  exposed 
to  the  air  for  some  time.—  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

lithate.  s.  [from  Gr.  \i°0£  =  calculus.]  Salt 

of  lithic  (uric)  acid ;  Urate. 
lithe,  adj.     Limber;  flexible;  soft;  pliant; 
easily  bent. 

The  unwieldy  elephant, 
To  make   them   mirth,  used  all  his  might,  and 

wreath'd 

^  His  litJie  proboscis.      Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  345. 
lather,  adj. 

1.  Soft;  pliant. 

Thou  antick,  death, 

Two  Talbots  winged  through  the  lither  sky, 
In  thy  despight  shall  'scape  mortality. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iv.  7. 

2.  Lazy;  slothful;  worthless. 
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Not  lyther  in  businesse,  fervente  in  spirite.  — 
£isht>p  Wool-ton,  Christian  Manuell,  K.  vi. :  1576. 

Winter  making  men  litlier  and  idle.  —  Barret, 
Alvearie:  1580. 

Lazy,  lither,  idle,  slothful,  careless,  negligent. — 
Cotgrave  and  Sherwood. 

Li'themess.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Lither  in  its  second  sense;  laziness. 

She  instilleth  in  the  inhabitants  a  drowsie  lither- 
ness  to  withdrawe  them  from  the  insearehing  of  her 
hoarded  and  hidden  jewels.— Holinshed,  Description 
of  Ireland,  ch.  iv.  (Rich.) 

Lithesome,  adj.     Fuller  form  of  Lissome. 

\_Lith,  Lithe.— Gothic,  lithus ;  Anglo-Saxon,  lith ;  Dutch, 
lid ;  German,  glied,  a  joint,  limb,  bodily  member. 
Norse,  lidr,  a  joint,  knot ;  Norse,  lule,  to  bend  tlie 
limbs;  lidia,vrhat  bends  or  moves  with  ease,  pliable, 
convenient.  English,  lithy,  lithe,  lithesome,  lissome, 
active,  supple,  pliant,  gentle.  —  Wedgwood,  Dic- 
tionary of  English  Etymology.] 

Xiithia.  s.  [from  Gr.  Xi#oc  =  stone.  The  ter- 
mination -a  is  chemical,  showing;  that  the 
word  it  terminates  is  the  name  of  an  oxide 
•with  an  alkaline  character.]  Oxide  of 
Lithium,  the  metal. 

Li  Una  ...  is  most  remarkable  for  its  power  of 
corroding  platinum.—  lire,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Ma- 
nufactures, and  Mines. 

Lithia  .  .  is  distinguished  from  potassa  and  soda 
by  the  difficult  solubility  of  its  carbonate;  from 
baryta,  strontia,  and  lime,  by  the  solubility  of  its 
sulphate  and  oxalate ;  and  from  magnesia  by  the 
alkalinity  of  its  carbonate. . . .  The  salts  of  lithia 
impart  a  peculiar  crimson-red  colour  to  the  flame. 
By  spectral  analysis  traces  of  lithia  appear  to  have 
been  detected  in  sea-water,  and  in  many  mineral 
springs.— Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 

(For  other  examples  see  Lithium.) 

Ziithiasis.  s.  [from  Gr.  XWoe  =  calculus.] 
In  Medicine.  Tendency  to  calculus,  or 
stone  in  the  bladder;  iithic  diathesis  or 
disposition. 

The  most  general  principle  which  can  be  taken 
as  the  basis  of  our  reasoning  on  lithiasis,  is  the  di- 
vision of  calculous  deposits  into  primary  and  secon- 
dary.— Gregory,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine, 
pt.iv.  ch.xri. 

(See  also  extract  under  Lit  hie  acid.) 

Lithic  acid.  s.  [from  Gr.  Ai'0oe  =  in  the  sense 
of  calculus.  Since  the  discovery  of  Li- 
thium, Uric  has  been  the  better  term,  as 
being  beyond  ambiguity].  Uric. 

Now  this  Iithic  (or  uric)  acid,  or  red  sand,  or  gravel, 
is  liable  to  form  in  the  kidney,  if  not  in  the  bladder, 
and  to  concrete  into  calculi;  and  a  calculus  once 
formed,  or,  indeed  any  solid  substance,  will  consti- 
tute a  nucleus,  upon  and  around  which  a  further 
and  repeated  incrustation  of  a  similar  nature  is 
almost  sure  to  take  place.  You  will  at  once  perceive 
the  importance  of  doing  nothing  to  aggravate  this 
disposition  to  deposit  Iithic  acid,  but  of  trying  to 
prevent  or  stop  it.  If  there  be  symptoms  of  stone 
in  the  kidney,  or  in  the  bladder,  and  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  it  consists  of  Iithic  acid,  there  are 
medicines  which  would  tend  to  make  matters  worse, 
and  there  are  others  of  which  the  effect  would  be  to 
correct  the  Iithic  acid  diathesis,  as  it  is  called.  But 
how  are  we  to  know  whether  the  presumed  calculus 
be  of  that  kind  or  not?  or  rather,  how  are  we  to 
know  that  the  Iithic  diathesis  exists?  Why,  we 
learn  that  it  exists  by  noticing  the  habitual  qualities 
of  the  urine,  and  the  habitual  state  of  the  patient's 
general  health.  The  urine  of  persons  who  have  the 
Iithic  diathesis  is  bright,  of  a  dark  golden  or  coppery 
colour,  like  brown  sherry.  Sometimes  it  feels 
slightly  pungent  in  the  urethra,  as  it  is  passing.  It 
is  more  acid  than  the  urine  of  health,  and  gives  to 
blue  litmus  paper  a  deeper  shade  of  red.  Commonly 
it  contains  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  urea, 
and  has  a  high  specific  gravity.  It  is  apt,  too,  to  fall 
below  the  average  quantity.  The  Iithic  acid  is  not 
often  thrown  down  before  the  urine  is  voided ;  when 
it  is,  it  appears  in  separate  crystals,  in  the  shape  of 
fine  sand,  or  in  coarser  roundish  grains,  which  are 
in  fact  minute  concretions  of  crystals. —  Watson, 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic,  vol.  ii.  p.  627. 

lithium.  *.  [from  Gr.  Xi'flog  =  stone.  The 
final  -urn,  the  technical  termination  in 
chemistry,  denoting  a  metal.]  Metal  so 
called. 

Davy  succeeded,  by  means  of  galvanism,  in  obtain- 
ing from  lithia  a  white  coloured  metal  like  sodium  ; 
but  it  was  oxidized,  and  thus  reconverted  into 
lithia  with  such  rapidity  that  its  properties  could 
not  be  further  examined.  Its  equivalent,  Inferred 
from  the  composition  of  sulphate  of  lithia,  by  Stro- 
meyer  and  Thompson,  is  10;  but  the  accuracy  of  this 
'  estimate  is  rendered  doubtful  by  the  experiments  of 
M.  Herrmann.-according  to  which  6  is  a  nearer  esti- 
mate. Its  symbol  is  L.  The  compounds  of  lithium 
described  in  this  section  are  thus  constituted. 
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Lithium.  Eqnir. 

Lithia     .      6    leq.+  oxygen     ,8          1  eq.=U. 
Chloride.      6    1  eq.+  chlorine  .35.42     leq.=41.42 
Fluoride.      6    leq.  +  fluorine    .18.68    leq.=  24.68. 

L+O,  orLO;  L+C1,  orLCl;  L+F,orLP. 

Turner,  Chemistry,  p.  373. 

This  [lithia],  the  only  known  oxide  of  lithium, 
was  discovered  in  1818  by  M.  Arfwedson,  in  a  mineral 
called  petalite;  and  its  presence  has  since  been 
detected  in  spodumene  lepidolite,  and  in  several 
varieties  of  mica.  Berzelius  has  found  it  also  in  the 
waters  of  Carlsbad  in  Bohemia.  From  the  circum- 
stance of  its  having  been  first  obtained  from  an 
earthy  mineral,  Arfwedson  gave  it  the  name  of 
lithion,  a  term  since  changed  in  this  country  to 
lithia.  It  has  hitherto  been  procured  in  small  quan- 
tity only,  because  spodumene  and  petalite  are  rare, 
and  do  contain  more  than  6  or  8  per  cent,  of  the 
alkali.  It  is  combined  in  these  two  minerals  with 
silicic  acid  and  alumina,  whereas  potassa  is  likewise 
present  in  lepidolite  and  lithion-mica,  and  therefore 
lithia  should  be  prepared  solely  from  the  former.  — 
Ibid.  p.  378. 

When  heated  in  the  air  it  [lithium]  burns  with 
an  intense  white  light,  forming  lithia.  Lithium  is 
the  lightest  known  solid.  —  Brande  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 


Lithograph,  s.     [Gr. 

write,  draw,  paint,  figure.]     Lithographic 

engraving. 

A  well-executed  zincojrraph  is  little  inferior  to  a 
lithograph  ;  but  there  are  certain  disadvantages  in- 
separably connected  with  such  soft  and  brittle  metal 
that  are  likely  ever  to  prevent  its  general  adoption. 

—  Chambers,  Information  for  the  People,  Engraving. 

Lithograph,  v.  a.    Engrave  by  lithography. 

The    forty-three   illustrations   are   litlwgraplied 
with  the  greatest  care.—  Publisher's  Circular. 
Lithographer,    s.      Lithographic  engraver. 

Messrs.  Day  and  Son,  artistic  and  commercial 
lithographers.  —  Publisher's  Circular. 

Lithographic,  adj.  Relating  to,  adapted 
for,  connected  with,  lithography. 

He  [Frederic  the  Great  of  Prussia]  wished  for  no 
abler  assistance  than  that  of  penmen  who  had  just 
understanding  enough  to  translate  and  transcribe, 
to  make  out  his  scrawls,  and  to  put  his  concise  Yes 
and  No  into  an  official  form.  Of  the  higher  intel- 
lectual faculties,  there  is  as  much  in  a  copying  ma- 
chine, or  a  lithographic  press,  as  he  required  from  a 
secretary  of  the  cabinet.—  M  acaulay.  Critical  and 
Historical  Essays,  Frederic  the  Great. 
(See  also  under  the  next  entry.) 

Lithography,  s.  Process  or  art  of  engrav- 
ing on  stone. 

The  term  lithography  .  .  .  designates  the  art  of 
throwing  off  impressions  upon  paper  of  figures  and 
writing  previously  traced  upon  stone.  The  processes 
of  this  art  are  founded  :  1.  Upon  the  adhesion  to  a 
smoothly  polished  limestone  of  Jin  encaustic  fat 
which  forms  the  lines  or  braces.  2.  Upon  the  power 
acquired  by  the  parts  penetrated  by  this  encaustic 
of  attracting  to  themselves  and  becoming  covered 
with  a  printer's  ink  having  linseed  oil  for  its  basis. 
3.  Upon  the  interposition  of  a  film  of  water  which 
prevents  the  adhesion  of  the  ink  in  all  parts  of  the 
surface  of  the  stone  not  impregnated  with  the  en- 
caustic. 4.  Lastly,  upon  a  pressure  applied  by  the 
stone,  such  as  to  transfer  to  paper  the  greater  part 
of  the  ink  which  covers  the  greasy  tracings  of  the 
encaustic.  The  lithographic  stones  of  the  best 
quality  are  still  procured  from  the  quarry  of  Solen- 
nofen,  a  village  at  no  great  distance  from  Munich, 
where  this  mode  of  printing  had  its  birth.  They 
resemble  in  their  aspect  the  yellowish  white  lias  of 
Bath,  but  their  geological  place  is  much  higher  than 
the  lias.  Abundant  quarries  of  these  fine-grained 
limestones  occur  in  the  county  of  Pappenheim.  along 
the  banks  of  the  Danube.  .  .  .  The  good  quality  of 
a  lithographic  stone  is  generally  denoted  by  the  fol- 
lowing characters  :  its  hue  is  of  a  yellowish  gray,  and 
uniform  throughout  ;  it  is  free  from  veins,  fibres, 
and  spots  ;  a  steel  point  makes  an  impression  on  it 
with  difficulty,  ana  the  splinters  broken  off  from  it 
by  the  hammer,  display  a  conchoidal  fracture.  — 
Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Lithoiogicai.  adj.  Connected  with,  relating 
to,  Lithology. 

1.  Mineralogically  (from  Gr.  Xt'0oc.  =  stone). 
See  extract. 

We  speak  of  the  lithnlogical  character  of  a  struc- 
ture, as  distinguished  from  its  zoological  character. 

—  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Litera- 
ture, and  Art. 

2.  In  Medicine  (from  Gr.  X/0oc  =  calculus). 
Connected  with,  relating  to,  calculi  or  stones 
in  the  bladder.     Mare, 

Lithology.  s.  [Gr.  \6yog  =  word,  principle, 
doctrine.]  In  Mineralogy.  Investigation 
of  the  nature  of  geological  formations  with 
a  view  to  their  mineral  structure.  See 
Lithological. 
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Lithomancy.    S.     [from    Gr.   \i9oQ  =  stone  + 
fiaiTiia  =  prophecy.]     Prediction  by  stones. 
As  strange  must  be  the  lithomancy,  or  divination 
from  this  stone,  whereby  Helenus  the  prophet  tore- 
told  the   destruction  of  Troy. — Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

Lithomarge.  s.  [from  Gr.  \i9oQ  =  stone ; 
Lat.  marga  =  marl :  a  hybrid  compound.] 
In  Mineralogy.  See  extract. 

Lithomarge  [is]  a  hydrous  silicate  of  alumina  of 
various  colours,  generally  associated  with  magnesian 
minerals.  _  The  term  has,  however,  been  applied  by- 
mineralogists  to  several  substances,  some  of  which 
are  mere  products  of  the  decomposition  of  other 
minerals. — Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 

Lithophagous.  adj.  [Gr.  A/9oc  =  stone;  <f>ayut 
=  eat.]  Stone-eating,  stone-wearing:  (term 
applied  in  Zoology  to  certain  molluscous 
animals  which  bore  into  stone). 

(For  example  see  Pholas  and  Teredo.) 
Lithophyte.  s.  [Gr.  Xiftoc  =  stone;  <t>vrov  = 
plant.]  Translation,  English  and  French, 
of  the  zoological  Latin  lithophyta,  applied 
at  first  to  certain  polypes,  under  the  notion 
that  they  belonged  to  the  vegetable  king- 
dom ;  now,  however,  it  denotes  a  class  of 
polypes  of  which  the  hard  axis  is  stony 
rather  than  horny. 

The  word  {madrepore']  appears  to  have  been  first 
used  by  Imperati  to  designate  a  genus  of  litho- 
phytes,  in  which  the  calcareous  axis  has  its  whole 
surface  beset  with  small  lamellate  and  stellate  de- 
pressions. The  genus  was  adopted  by  Linneeus,  who 
placed  it  among  his  Vermes  Zoophyta,  and  charac- 
terised it  as  follows :  '  Animal  resembling  a  medusa ; 
coral  with  lamellate  star-shaped  cavities.'  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  the  animal,  espe- 
cially in  the  larger  madrepores,  as  the  fungia,  most 
closely  resembles  the  actinia  in  its  general  organiza- 
tion. Cuvier  places  the  madrepores  in  the  tribe 
Lithophyta,  of  the  family  of  Polypi  corticati.  The 
Lithophytes  having  the  common  character  of  the 
Linneean  genus  are  now  subdivided  into  the  genera 
Fungia,  .  .  .  and  Madrepora  proper-  —  Owen,  in 
Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art,  v.  Madrepore. 

Lithb tomist.  s.  Surgeon  who  extract's  the 
stone  by  opening  the  bladder. 

Lithotomy.  5.  [from-  Gr.  \iQoQ  =  calculus  + 
rofiin  =  cutting.]  Operation  of  cutting  for 
stone  in  the  bladder. 

(For  example  see  Lithotrity.) 

Lithotripsy.  s.  Lithotrity :  (the  latter 
being  the  commoner  form). 

Lithotriptic.  adj.  and  *.  [the  form  in  -n-, 
lithontriptic,  though  common,  is,  etymolo- 
gically,  objectionable.  It  is  the  sign  of  the 
accusative  case,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
required  after  the  verbal  element  -trip-, 
-trib-  (Greek  rpi^oj  =  wear,  crush).  Com- 
pounds, however,  are  formed  not  from  any 
particular  case,  but  from  the  root,  with  -o- 
as  a  link.  Hence,  in  Greek,  the  -o-  in 
the  word  under  notice  is  not  the  -o-  of 
A^of,  but  a  sound  which  would  have  ex- 
isted even  if  the  first  element  in  the  com- 
pound had  been  \i9a.  In  other  words,  the 
element  dealt  with  is  A^'-.  A  fortiori,  the 
-v-  is  foreign  to  the  combination;  and 
this  is  what  we  should  expect ;  for  though 
Tpifiui  is  a  verb,  the  form  TpnrriK-  is  adjec- 
tival. On  the  other  hand,  the  French 
form  is  lithontriptique.  It  only  shows, 
however,  that  the  French  compound  is 
erroneous.]  See  extract. 

In  the  strict  sense  of  this  term,  a  lithontriptic 
medicine  should  be  one  which  has  the  power  of 
breaking  up  and  dissolving  calculi.  It  is  now  gene- 
rally disbelieved,  however,  that  any  medicine  pos- 
sesses such  a  power;  hence  the  term  is  applied 
rather  to  such  medicines  as  have  a  power  of  obviat- 
ing the  calculous  diathesis.— Hooper,  Medical  Dic- 
tionary. 

Lithotrite.  s.  [from  Gr.  A  ("'o<;  =  calculus.] 
Instrument  used  in  lithotrity. 

A  very  nervous  man  suffering  from  stone  under- 
went, occasionally,  the  operation  of  lithotrity.  To 
spare  him  the  pain  and  spasm  inseparable  from  the 
introduction  of  thp  instrument  into  the  bladder,  he 
was  placed  under  the  influence  of  chloroform.  Im- 
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pressions  were  never  completely  extinguished,  but 
they  were  blunted.  Thus,  at  the  moment  when  the 
lithotrite  was  introduced,  the  patient  manifested 
the  struggles  of  anguish,  he  resisted  with  energy.— 
Winslow  Forbes,  On  some  Obscure  Mental  Dis- 
eases. 

Litbotrity.  s.  [from  Gr.  Xt  of  =  calculus  + 
the  root  of  rpt'/^w ;  Lat.  tero  (pass.  part. 
tritus)  =  wear.]  See  extract. 

Litlwtrity  (an  ill-constructed  term)  [is]  the 
operation  of  breaking  and  comminuting  a  vesical 
calculus,  so  that  its  fragments  may  be  discharged 
with  the  urine.  This  operation  has  been  practised 
with  great  success,  in  many  instances  by  Civiale, 
Heurtelop,  Costello,  and  others.  It  appears  to  be 
applicable  in  a  much  larger  number  of  cases  than 
might  at  first  have  been  supposed ;  but  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  best  surgeons  that,  although  very 
extensively  useful,  it  can  never  entirely  supersede 
lithotomy,  which  will  be  required  when  the  stone  is 
above  a  certain  size. — Hooper,  Medical  Dictionary. 
(For  another  example  see  L  i  t  h  o  t  r  i  t  e.) 

litigant,  adj.  [Lat.  litigans,  -antis,  pres. 
part,  of  litigo  =  go  to  law  ;  pass.  part,  liti- 
gatus;  litigatio,  -onis;  from  Us,  litis  = 
strife,  contest.  This  last  is  the  ordinary 
technical  term  for  lawsuit ;  pendens  Us  = 
a  lawsuit  hanging  over,  or  pending  ;  pen- 
dente  lite  =  pending  suit  ]  Engaged  in  a 
juridical  contest. 

Judicial  acts  are  those  writings  and  matters  which 
relate  to  judicial  proceedings,  and  are  sped  in  open 
court  at  the  instance  of  one  or  both  of  the  parties 
litigant. — Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

Litigant.  *.     One  engaged  in  a  suit  of  law. 

The  cast  litigant  sits  not  down  with  one  cross 
verdict,  but  recommences  his  suit. — Dr.  H.  More, 
Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

The  litigants  tear  one  another  to  pieces  for  the 
benefit  of  some  third  interest.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 
Fables. 

Litigate,  v.  a.  Contest  in  law ;  debate  by 
judicial  process;  bring  into  litigation. 

What  scruples,  lest  some  future  birth 
Should  litigate  a  span  of  earth !  Shenstone. 

Litigate,  v.  n.  Manage  a  suit ;  carry  on  a 
cause. 

The  appellant,  after  the  interposition  of  an  appeal, 
still  litigates  in  the  same  cause. — Ayliffe,  Parergon 
Juris  Canonici. 
Litigation.  *.     Judicial  contest ;  suit  of  law. 

Never  one  clergyman  had  experience  of  both  liti- 
gations, that  hath  not  confessed  he  had  rather  have 
three  suits  in  Westminster-hall  than  one  in  the 
Arches.— Lord  Clarendon. 

Litigious,  adj. 

1 .  Inclinable    to    lawsuits  ;     quarrelsome  ; 
wrangling. 

Soldiers  find  wars,  and  lawyers  find  out  still 
Litigious  men,  who  quarrels  move.  Donne. 

His  great  application  to  the  law  had  not  infected 
his  temper  with  any  thing  positive  or  litigious.— 
Addison. 

2.  Disputable ;  controvertible. 

In  litigious  and  controverted  causes,  the  will  of 
God  is  to  have  them  to  do  whatsoever  the  sentence 
of  judicial  and  final  decision  shall  determine.  — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

No  fences  parted  fields,  nor  marks  nor  bounds 
Distinguish'd  acres  of  litigious  grounds. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the-Georgics,  i.  193. 

liitigiousnesa.  *.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Litigious;  wrangling  disposition ;  incli- 
nation to  vexatious  suits. 

Dr.  Smalridge,  who  succeeded  him  [Atterbury] 
both  at  Carlisle  and  Christchurch,  is  said  to  have 
lamented  his  hard  fate,  in  being  forced  to  carry 
water  after  him,  to  extinguish  the  flames  which  his 
litigiousness  had  every  where  occasioned.— Stack- 
house. 

Litmus,  s.  [corruption  of  lacmus  =  lake 
(the  colour)  moss.]  Lichen  used  in  dyeing : 
the  dye  itself ;  turnsole. 

The  lichen,  which  produces  archil,  is  subjected  to 
another  preparation,  to  make  turnsole,  or  litmus. 
This  article  is  made  in  Holland.  The  lichen  comes 
from  the  Canary  Islands,  and  also  from  Sweden. 
It  is  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  by  means  of  a 
mill,  and  a  certain  proportion  of  potash  is  mixed 
with  it.  The  mixture  is  watered  with  urine,  and 
allowed  to  suffer  a  species  of  fermentation.  When 
this  has  arrived  at  a  certain  degree,  carbonate  of 
lime  in  powder  is  added,  to  give  consistence  and 
weight  to  the  paste,  which  is  afterwards  reduced  into 
email  parallelepipeds  that  are  carefully  dried.—  Ure, 
Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

litter,  s.     [Fr.  litiere.~] 
1.  Kind  of  vehiculary  bed ;  carriage  capable 
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of  containing  a  bed  hung  between  two 
horses. 

To  my  litter  strait ; 
Weakness  possesseth  me. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  v.  3. 
He  was  carried  in  a  rich  chariot  litterwise,  with 
two  horses  at  each  end. — Bacon,  New  Atlantis. 

The  drowsy  frighted  steeds, 
That  draw  the  litter  of  close-curtain'd  sleep. 

Milton,  Comus,  553. 

Here  modest  matrons  in  soft  litters  driven, 
To  pay  their  vows,  in  solemn  pomp  appear. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  J2neid,  viii.  882. 
Litters  thick  besiege  the  donor's  gate, 
And  begging  lords  and  teeming  ladies  wait 
The  promised  dole. 

Id.,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  i.  182. 
Upon  a  galliot's  deck  she  lies, 

Beneath  no  rich  pavilion's  shade ; 
No  plumes  to  fan  her  sleeping  eyes, 

Nor  jasmin  on  her  pillow  laid. 
But  the  rude  litter  roughly  spread 
With  war-cloaks,  is  her  homely  bed ; 
And  shawl  and  sash  on  javelins  hung, 
For  awning  o'er  her  head  are  flung. 

Moore,  Lalla  Rookh,  The  Fire-  Worshippers. 
This  sign  of  life  was  answered  by  a  general  shout 
of  joy,  and  every  hand  was  raised,  not  without  tears, 
in  gratitude  to  heaven,  or  in  greeting  to  the  king. 
A  litter  was  brought  for  him  to  the  landing-place : 
but  he  called  for  his  horse :  when  he  mounted  it, 
the  banks  and  adjacent  woods  rang  with  a  fresh 
peal  of  applause. — Bishop  Thirlwall,  History  of 
Greece,  ch.  liv. 

2.  Straw  laid  under  animals,  or  on  plants. 

To  crouch  in  litter  of  your  stable  planks. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  v.  2. 
Take  off  the  litter   from   your   kernel   beds.— 
Evelyn. 
Their  litter  is  not  toss'd  by  sows  unclean. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  i.  545. 

3.  Brood  of  young. 

I  do  here  walk  before  thee  like  a  sow  that  hath 
overwhelmed  all  her  Utter  but  one.  —  Shakespear, 
Henry  IV.  Part  II.  i.  2. 

Reflect  upon  that  numerous  litter  of  strange, 
senseless  opinions  that  crawl  about  the  world. — 
South,  Sermons. 

A  wolf  came  to  a  sow,  and  very  kindly  offered  to 
take  care  of  her  litter. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Full  many  a  year  his  hateful  head  had  been 
For  tribute  paid,  nor  since  in  Cambria  seen: 
The  last  of  all  the  litter  'scaped  by  chance, 
And  from  Geneva  first  infested  France. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  i.  170. 

4.  Birth  of  animals. 

[She]  who  did  her  numerous  offspring  boast ; 
As  fair  and  fruitful  as  the  sow  that  carry'd 
The  thirty  pigs  at  one  large  litter  farrow'd. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  vi.  256. 

5.  Any  number  of  things  thrown  sluttishly 
about. 

Strephon,  who  found  the  room  was  void, 
Stole  in,  and  took  a  strict  survey 
Of  all  the  Utter  as  it  lay.  Swift. 

Litter,   v.  a. 

1.  Bring  forth  :  (applied  to  beasts,  or,  in  ab- 
horrence or  contempt,  to  human  beings). 

Then  was  this  island, 
Save  for  the  son  that  she  did  Utter  here, 
A  freckled  whelp,  hag-born,  not  honour'd  with 
A  human  shape.  Shakespear,  Tempest,  i.  2. 

Mv  father  named  me  Autolycus,  being  littered 
under  Mercury,  who,  as  I  am,  was  likewise  a  snapper 
up  of  unconsidered  trifles.— Id.,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  2. 

The  whelps  of  bears  are,  at  first  littering,  without 
all  form  or  fashion.— Hakewill,  On  Providence. 

We  might  conceive  that  dogs  were  created  blind, 
because  we  observe  they  were  littered  so  with  us.— 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  Cover  with  things  negligently  or  sluttishly 
scattered  about. 

They  found 
The  room  with  volumes  litter'd  round.  Swift. 

3.  Cover  with  straw. 

At  last  he  found  a  stall  where  oxen  stood, 
And  that  he  rather  chose  than  lie  abroad ; 
'Twas  in  a  farther  yard,  without  a  door, 
But  for  his  ease  well  litter'd  was  the  floor. 

Dryden,  The  Cock  and  the  Fox,  223. 

4.  Supply  cattle  with  bedding. 

Tell  them  how  they  litter  their  jades  and  exercise 
merchandize.— Bishop  Hacket,  Life  of  Archbishop 
Williams,  pt.  ii.  p.  30 :  1693. 

Litter,  v.  n.     Be  supplied  with  bedding. 

The  inn, 
Where  he  and  his  horse  litter'd. 

Habington,  Castara,  p.  ill. 

Kittle,  adj.  defective  in  the  comparative  and 
superlative  degees ;   less   and  least,   pro 
bably   connected   with    it    through  Lite, 
being  used  in  their  place.    J"A.S.  lytel.] 
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1.  Small  in  extent. 

The  coast  of  the  children  of  Dan  went  out  too 
little  for  them.— Joshua,  xix.  47. 

•2.  Not  great ;  small ;    diminutive ;  of  small 
bulk. 

He  sought  to  see  Josus,  who  he  was ;  and  could 
not  for  the  press,  because  he  was  little  of  stature.— 
Luke,  xix.  3. 

His  son  being  then  very  little,  I  considered  only 
as  wax,  to  be  moulded  as  one  pleases. — Locke. 

One  would  have  all  things  little ;  hence  has  try'd 
Turkey  poults,  fresh  from  th'  egg,  in  batter  fry'd. 

King,  Art  of  Cookery. 

3.  Of  small  dignity,  power,  or  importance. 

When  thou  wast  little  in  thine  own  sight,  wast 
thou  not  made  the  head  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  ?— 

1  Samuel,  xv.  17. 

All  that  is  past  ought  to  seem  little  to  thee,  be- 
cause it  is  so  in  itself.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Guide  to 
Devotion. 

4.  Not  much  ;  not  many. 

He  must  be  loosed  a  'little  season.— Revelation, 
xx.  3. 

Yet  a  little  sleep,  a  little  slumber,  a  little  folding 
of  the  hands  to  sleep :  so  shall  thy  poverty  come  as 
one  that  travelleth,  and  thy  want  as  an  armed  man. 
— Proverbs,  vi.  10. 

And  now  in  little  space 
The  confines  met.        Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  320. 

By  sad  experiment  I  know 
How  little  weight  my  words  with  thee  can  find. 

Ibid.  x.  907. 

A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing; 
Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  pt.  ii. 
little,  s. 

1.  Small  space. 

Much  was  in  little  writ ;  and  all  convey'd 
With  cautious  care,  for  fear  to  be  betray'd. 

Dryden,  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  89. 

2.  Small  part ;  small  proportion. 

I  gave  thee  thy  master's  house,  and  thy  master's 
wives  into  thy  bosom,  and  gave  thee  the  house  of 
Israel  and  Judah ;  and  if  that  had  been  too  little,  I 
would  moreover  have  given  such  and  such  things. — 

2  Samuel,  xii.  8. 

They  have  much  of  the  poetry  of  Mecsenas,  but 
little  of  his  liberality. — Dryden,  All  for  Love,  preface. 

Nor  grudge  I  thee  the  much  that  Grecians  give 
Nor  murm'ring  take  the  little  I  receive. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  First  Hook  of 

tlie  Iliad. 

There  are  many  expressions,  which  carrying  with 
them  no  clear  ideas,  are  like  to  remove  but  little  of 
my  ignorance. — Locke, 

3.  Slight  affair. 

As  if  'twere  little  from  their  town  to  chase, 
I  through  the  seas  pursued  their  exiled  race. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  jEneid,  viii.  415. 
I  view  with  anger  and  disdain, 
How  little  gives  thee  joy  or  pain  : 
A  print,  a  bronze,  a  flower,  a  root. 

Prior,  Alma,  iii.  480. 

4.  Not  much. 

These  are  fitted  for,  and  little  dse.—Ctieyne. 
By  little  and  little.    Slowly  decreasing  or  in- 
creasing. 

He  that  contemns  small  things,  shall  fall  by  little 
and  little. — Ecclesiasticus.  xix.  1. 

The  poor  remnant  of  human  seed  which  remained 
in  their  mountains,  peopled  their  country  again 
slowly,  by  little  and  little.— Bacon,  New  Atlantis. 

In  little.     On  a  small  scale  ;  in  miniature. 

Give  me  l*>ave  to  present  you  with  her  picture 
drawn  inlittle,  and  in  water  colours;  sullied  indeed 
with  tears  and  the  abrupt  accents  of  a  real  and  con- 
sonant sorrow;  but  drawn  with  a  faithful  hand,  and 
taken  from  the  life. — Jeremy  Taylor,  Dedication  of 
Funeral  Sermon  to  Lord  Carbery :  1650. 
Little  by  little.  Gradually;  by  small  degrees. 
By  freeing  the  precipitated  matter  from  the  rest 
by  filtration,  and  diligently  grinding  the  white  pre- 
cipitate with  water,  the  mercury  will  little  by  little 
be  gathered  into  drops. — Boyle. 
Little,  adv. 
1.  In  a  small  degree. 

The   received   definition   of    names   should    be 
changed  as  little  as  possible.—  Watts,  Logick. 
•2.  In  a  small  quantity. 

The  poor  sleep  little.  Otway. 

3.  In  some  degree,  but  not  great. 

Where  there  is  too  great  a  thinness  in  the  fluids, 
subacid  substances  are  proper,  though  they  are  a 
little  asirii\Ktint.—Arbutlinot,  On  the  Nature  and 
Choice  of  Aliments. 

4.  Not  much. 

The  tongue  of  the  just  is  as  choice  silver;  the 
heart  of  the  wicked  is  little  worth.— Proverbs,  x.  20. 

1  Hiding  him  little  studious,  she  chose  rather  to 
endue  him  with  conversative  qualities  of  youth  •  as 
dancing  and  fencing.— Sir  H.  Wotton. 

That  poem  was  infamously  bad ;  this  parallel  is 
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little  better. — "Dry den,  Translation  of  Dufresnoy's 

Art  of  Painting. 
Several  clergymen,  otherwise  little  fond  of  obscure 

terms,  yet  in  their  sermons  were  very  liberal  of  all 

those  which  they  find  in  ecclesiastical  writers. — 

Swift. 

little-ease,  s.  Term  applied  to  more  than 
one  uneasy  sort  of  confinement  or  impri- 
sonment, e.g.  the  stocks,  the  pillory: 
(sometimes  used  as  a  proper  rather  than  a 
common  term,  and  denoting  some  parti- 
cular part  of  a  prison). 

Nervus— a  kind  of  stockes  for  the  necke  and  the 
feete  :  the  pillorie  or  little-ease '! — Fleming,  Nomen- 
clator,  196  b.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Was  not  this  fellow's  preaching  a  cause  of  all  the 
trouble-  in  Israel  ?  was  he  not  worthy  to  be  cast  in 
bocardo  or  little-ease'/— Bishop  Latimer,  Sermons, 
fol.  105  b.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Littleness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Little. 
1.  Smallness  of  bulk. 

All  trying,  by  a  love  of  littleness, 
To  make  abridgements,  and  to  draw  to  less ; 
Ev'n  that  nothing  which  at  first  we  were.       Dnnne. 

We  may  suppose  a  great  many  degrees  of  littleness 
and  lightness  in  these  earthy  particles,  so  as  many 
of  them  might  float  in  the  air.— T.  Burnet,  Tlteory 
of  the  Earth. 
'2.  Meanness;  want  of  grandeur. 

The  English  and  French,  in  verse,  are  forced  to 
raise  their  language  with  metaphors,  by  the  pom- 
pousness  of  the  whole  phrase,  to  wear  off  any  little- 
ness that  appears  in  the  particular  parts. — Addison, 
Travels  in  Italy. 

3.  Want  of  dignity. 

The  angelick  grandeur,  by  being  concealed,  does 
not  awaken  our  poverty,  nor  mortify  our  littleness 
so  much,  as  if  it  was  always  displayed.—  Collier,  Es- 
says, Of  Envy. 

Xiitton.  s.  [A.S.  lictun,  lie  =  corpse  +  tun  = 
enclosure.]  Churchyard.  Provincial. 

The  church  litten  is  yet  an  expression  in  several 
parts  of  England.— Toad. 

Littoral,  adj.  Belonging  to  the  shore  :  (ap- 
plied in  Natural  History  to  such  plants 
and  animals  as  live  between  high  and  low 
watermark). 

The  limpets  are  restricted  to  the. littoral  zone. — 
Forbes  and '  Hanley,  British  Mollusca. 

Liturgic.  adj.   Same  as  Liturgical.  Rare. 

The  rest  of  the  liturgic  hymns  were  supposed  to 
be  contaminated  by  their  long  and  antient  connec- 
tion with  the  Roman  inissal. — T.  Warton,  History 
of  English  Poetry,  iii.  166. 

Liturgical,  adj.  Belonging  to  a  formulary 
of  public  devotions. 

Which  lesson,  if  it  had  been  well  pressed  by  those 
that  take  on  them  to  be  somewhat  gifted  above  their 
brethren,  and  observed  better  by  their  zealous  fol- 
lowers, we  should  have  had  little  need  then  of  such 
liturgical  deprecations. — Bishop  Prideaua;  Eucho- 
logia,  p.  228. 

A  tedious  number  of  liturgical  tautologies. — 
Milton,  Animadversions  upon  a  Defence  of  the 
Humble  Remonstrance. 

Thus  our  liturgical  version  translates  rightly, 
'The  king  shall  rejoice.'— Mason, Essays  on  English 
Church  Music,  p.  188. 

liturgy,  s.  [Gr.  Xeirovpy'tn  =  public  work, 
duty  of  undertaking  certain  public  works ; 
a  common  term  in  the  politics,  or  political 
economy,  of  the  ancient  Athenians.]  Form 
of  prayers ;  formulary  of  public  devo- 
tions. 

We  dare  not  admit  any  such  form  of  liturgy,  as 
either  appointeth  no  scripture  at  all,  or  very  little, 
to  be  read  in  the  church.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

The  blessedest  of  mortal  wights  began  to  be  im- 
portuned, so  that  a  great  part  of  divine  liturgy  was 
addressed  solely  to  her.—Howel. 

It  is  the  greatest  solemnity  of  prayer,  the  most 
powerful  liturgy  and  means  of  impetration  in  this 
world.— Jeremy  Taylor. 
Live.   V.  n. 

1.  Be  in  a  state  of  vitality. 

Sir,  he  may  live ; 

I  saw  him  beat  the  surges  under  him, 
And  ride  upon  their  backs. 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  ii.  1. 

2.  Pass  life  in  any  certain  manner  with  re- 
gard to  habits,  good  or  ill,  happiness  or 
misery. 

O  death,  how  bitter  is  the  remembrance  of  thee  to 
a  man  that  liveth  at  rest  in  his  possessions ! — Eccle- 
siasticus,  xli.  1. 

The  condition  required  of  us  is  a  conjuncture  of 
all  gospel  graces  rooted  in  tiie  heart,  though  mixed 
VOL.  II. 
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with  much  weakness,  and  perhaps  with  many  sins, 
so  they  be  not  wilfully  lived  and  died  in. — Ham- 
mond. 

If  we  are  firmly  resolved  to  live  up  to  the  dictates 
of  reason,  without  any  regard  to  wealth  and  reputa- 
tion, we  may  go  through  life  with  steadiness  and 
pleasure. — Addison. 

If  we  act  by  several  broken  views,  we  shall  live 
and  die  in  misery.— Id.  Spectator. 

3.  Continue  in  life. 

Our  high-placed  Macbeth 

Shall  live  the  lease  of  nature,  and  pay  his  breath 
To  time  and  mortal  custom. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

See  the  minutes  how  they  run ; 
How  many  make  the  hour  full  complete, 
How  many  hours  bring  about  the  day, 
How  many  days  will  finish  up  the  year, 
How  many  years  a  mortal  man  may  live. 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  ii.  5. 

The  way  to  live  long  must  be,  to  use  our  bodies  so 
as  is  most  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  temperance. — 
Ray,  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the  Works  of 
the  Creation. 
He  lives,  who  lives  to  God  alone, 

And  all  are  dead  beside ; 
For  other  source  than  God  is  none 

Whence  life  can  be  supplied. 
To  live  to  God  is  to  requite 

His  love  as  best  we  may ; 
To  make  his  precepts  our  delight, 

His  promises  our  stay. 
But  life,  within  a  narrow  ring 

Of  giddy  joys  comprised, 
Is  falsely  named,  and  no  such  thing, 

But  rather  death  disguised. 
Can  life  in  them  deserve  the  name, 

Who  only  live  to  prove 
For  what  poor  toys  they  can  disclaim 

An  endless  life  above  ? 

Cowper,  On  the  Bills  of  Mortality :  1793. 

4.  Live  emphatically ;  be  in  a  state  of  happi- 
ness ;  the  enjoyment  of  life. 

What  greater  curse  could  envious  fortune  give 
Than  just  to  die  when  I  began  to  live'/         jUryden. 

Now  three-and-thirty  rolling  years  are  fled 
Since  I  began,  nor  yet  begin  to  live.  Browne. 

Live  while  you  live,  the  epicure  would  say, 
And  seize  the  pleasures  of  the  present  day ; 
Live  while  you  live,  the  sacred  preacher  cries, 
And  give  to  God  each  moment  as  it  flies : 
Lord,  in  my  views  let  both  united  be ; 
I  live  in  pleasure,  when  I  live  to  thee. 

Doddridge,  in  Orton's  Life  of  him. 

5.  Be  exempt  from  death,  temporal  or  spi- 
ritual ;  attain,  or  approach,  immortality. 

Ye  shall  therefore  keep  my  statutes  and  judge- 
ments :  which  if  a  man  do,  he  shall  live  in  them :  I 
am  the  Lord. — Leviticus,  xviii.  5. 

[He]  died  for  us,  that  whether  we  wake  or  sleep, 
we  should  live  together  with  him. — 1  Thessalonians, 
v.  10. 

6.  Remain  undestroyed. 

It  was  a  miraculous  providence  that  could  make 
a  vessel,  so  ill  manned,  live  upon  sea ;  that  kept  it 
from  being  dashed  against  the  hills,  or  overwhelmed 
in  the  deeps.— Burnet. 

Mark,  how  the  shifting  winds  from  west  arise  . . . 
Nor  can  our  shaken  vessels  live  at  sea, 
Much  less  against  the  tempest  force  their  way. 

IJryden,  Translation  of  the  ^iEneid,  v.  27. 

How  a  vessel,  formed  according  to  the  description 
given  of  the  structure  of  the  ark,  could  live,  as  the 
seaman's  phrase  is,  in  such  a  tempest  of  waters. — 
Bibliotheca  Bibliographica  Oxoniensis,  i.  230. 

7.  Continue  ;  not  be  lost. 

Men's  evil  manners  live  in  brass,  their  virtues 
We  write  in  water.    Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iv.  2. 

Sounds  which  address  the  ear  are  lost  and  die 
In  one  short  hour ;  but  that  which  strikes  the  eye 
Lives  long  upon  the  mind ;  the  faithful  sight 
Engraves  the  knowledge  with  a  beam  of  light. 

Watts. 

The  tomb  with  manly  arms  and  trophies  grace, 
To  show  posterity  Elpenqr  was ; 
There  high  in  air,  memorial  of  my  name, 
Fix  the  smooth  oar,  and  bid  me  live  to  fame. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  xi.  94. 

8.  Converse ;  cohabit :  (with  with). 

The  shepherd  swains  shall  dance  and  sing, 
For  thy  delight  each  May  morning. 
If  these  delights  thy  mind  may  move, 
Then  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love.  Marloioe. 

9.  Maintain  one's  self;  be  supported;  obtain 
sustenance ;  feed. 

A  most  notorious  thief;  lived  all  his  life-time  of 
spoils  and  robberies. — Spenser. 

Do  ye  not  know  that  they  which  minister  about 
holy  things,  live  of  the  things  of  the  temple  f— 1 
Corinthians,  ix.  13. 

His  goods  were  all  seized  upon,  and  a  small  por- 
tion thereof  appointed  for  his  poor  wile  to  live  upon. 
— Knolles.  History  of  the  Turks. 

Those  animals  that  live  upon  other  animals  have 
their  flesh  more  alkalescent  than  those  that  live 
upon  vegetables.— Arbuthnot. 
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The  number  of  soldiers  can  never  be  great  in  pro- 
portion to  that  of  people,  no  more  than  of  those 
that  are  idle  in  a  country,  to  that  of  those  who  live 
by  labour.—  Sir  W.  Temple. 

He  had  been  most  of  his  time  in  good  service,  and 
had  something  to  live  on  now  he  was  old.  —  Id, 

Live.  adj.     [see  Lively.] 
1  .  Quick  ;  not  dead. 

If  one  man's  ox  hurt  another's,  that  he  die,  then 

shall  they  sell  the  live  ox,  and  divide  the  money  of 

it.  —  Exodus,  xxi.  35. 

2.  Active  ;  not  extinguished. 

A  louder  sound  was  produced  by  the  impetuous 
eruptions  of  the  halituous  flames  of  the  saltpetre, 
upon  casting  of  a  live  coal  upon  it.—  Boyle. 

By  thee  the  various  vegetative  tribes 
Wrapt  in  a  filmy  net,  and  clad  with  leaves, 
Draw  the  live  ether,  and  imbibe  the  dew. 

Thomson,  Seasons,  Spring. 

3.  Vivid  :  (applied  to  colour). 

Now  from  the  virgin's  cheek  a  fresher  bloom 
Shoots,  less  and  less,  the  live  carnation  round  ; 
Her  lips  blush  deeper  sweets. 

Thomson,  Seasons,  Spring. 

Liveless.  adj.  [an  incorrect  form,  lifeless 
being  both  the  right  and  the  usual  one.] 
Lifeless.  Rare. 

A  liveless,  cadaverous,  noisome  soul.—  Hammond, 
Works,  iv.  562. 

Livelihead.  s.  [the  -head  is  another  form 
of  -hood,  from  the  A.S.  had;  for  the  -v- 
in  the  first  syllable  see  Lively.]  Living 
character  ;  character  of  life. 

If  in  that  picture  dead 
Such  life  ye  read,  and  virtue  in  vaine  shew  : 
What  mote  ye  weene,  if  the  trew  lively-food 
Of  that  most  glorious  visage  ye  did  view  ? 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  ii.  9,  3. 
Livelihood,  .v. 

1.  Support  of  life  ;  maintenance;  means  of 
living. 

Ah  !  luckless  babe,  born  under  cruel  star, 
And  in  dead  parents'  baleful  ashes  bred  ; 
Full  little  weenest  thou  what  sorrows  are 
Left  thee  for  portion  of  thy  livelihood. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

That  rebellion  drove  the  lady  from  thence,  to  find 
^livelihood  out  of  her  own  estate.—  Lord  Clarendon, 
History  of  the  Grand,  Rebellion. 

He  brings  disgrace  upon  his  character  to  submit 
to  the  picking  up  of  a  livelihood  in  that  strolling 
way  of  canting  and  begging.—  Sir  R.  L'  Estrange, 

It  is  their  profession  and  livelihood  to  get  their 
living  by  practices  for  which  they  deserve  to  forfeit 
their  lives.—  South,  Sermons. 

They  have  been  as  often  banished  out  of  most 
other  places  ;  which  must  very  much  disperse  a  peo- 
ple, and  oblige  them  to  seek  a  livelihood  where  they 
can  find  it.—  Addison,  Spectator. 

Trade  employs  multitudes  of  hands,  and  furnishes 
the  poorest  of  our  fellow-subjects  with  the  opportu- 
nities of  gaining  an  honest  livelihood:  the  skilful 
or  industrious  find  their  account  in  it.—  Id.,  Free- 
holder. 

2.  Living  form  ;  appearance  of  life. 

The  tyranny  of  her  sorrow  takes  all  livelihood  from 
her  cheek.  —  Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  i.  1. 

Liveiiiy.  adv.  [here  the  form,  though  con- 
trary to  custom,  is  strictly  grammatical, 
the  adjective  being  formed  by  the  addition 
ly  =  like,  and  of  the  adverb  from  it  by  that 
of  a  second.]  In  a  lively  manner. 

In  which  time  of  remission  of  the  higher  powers, 
the  lower  may  advance,  and  more  livelily  display 
themselves.  —  Glanville,  On  the  Pre-existence  of 
Souls,  p.  115. 

This  sacrament  of  the  eucharist  so  livelily  re- 
sembles, and  so  happily  falls  in  with  it,  that  it  is 
indeed  itself  a  supper,  aud  is  called  a  supper.  — 
South,  Sermons,  ii.  276. 

Liveliness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Lively. 

1.  Appearance,  character,  of  life. 

What  hinders  while  we  are  living,  and  among  the 
living,  but  that  we  may  study  to  adorn  our  looks, 
so  as  may  be  most  remote  from  a  deathfulness,  and 
most  agreeable  by  their  liveliness  to  those  with  whom 
we  live  ?—  Jeremy  Taylor,  Artificial  Handsomeness, 
p.  70. 

That  liveliness  which  the  freedom  of  the  pencil 
makes  appear,  may  seem  the  living  hand  of  nature. 
—Dryden,  Translation  ofDufresnoy's  A  rt  of  Paint- 
ing. 

2.  Vivacity  ;  sprightliness. 

Give  me  that  wit,  whom  praise  excites,  glory  puts 
on,  or  disgrace  grieves  :  he  is  to  be  nourished  with 
ambition,  pricked  forward  with  honour,  checked 
with  reprehension,  and  never  to  be  suspected  of 
sloth  :  though  he  be  given  to  play,  it  is  a  sign  of 
spirit  and  liveliness—  B.  Jonson,  liiscoveries 
105 
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Extravagant  young  fellows,  that  have  liveliness! 
and  spirit,  come  sometimes  to  be  set  right,  and  so 
make  able  and  great  men  ;  but  tame  and  low  spirits 
very  seldom  attain  to  anything.— Locke,  Thoughts 
on  Education. 

liivelode.  s.  [A.S.  liflad-  manner  of  life, 
of  living.  This  is  the  true  form  of  liveli- 
hood, which  is  a  catachrestic  form  from 
the  analogy  of  likelihood,  &c.,  where  hood 
=  the  A.S.  hdd  =  condition,  state.  In  the 
second  extract  the  one  word  could  be  su- 
perseded by  the  other.  L  i  v  e  1  i  h  o  o  d,  in  its 
strict  etymological  sense,  would  more 
nearly  approach,  in  the  matter  of  import, 
liveliness,  as  in  the  extract  from  Shake- 
spear,  though  even  with  this  it  is  always 
and  exactly  identical.  For  the  question  as 
to  whether  v  or/ be  the  better  letter  in  the 
first  half  of  the  word,  see  Lively.]  Main- 
tenance; support;  livelihood.  Rare. 

She  gave  like  blessing  to  each  creature 
As  well  of  worldly  livelode  as  of  life, 
That  there  might  be  no  difference  nor  strife. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale. 
Temporal  goods  they  had,  more  than  them  needed 
reasonablie  to  their  necessary  livelode. — Fox,  His- 
tory of  the  Acts  and  Monuments  of  t/ie  Church,  W. 
Tlwrpe. 

livelong:,  adj.  [for  a  general  view  of  the 
criticism  that  applies  to  this  word  see 
Groveling.  How  far  this  rule  extends 
is  uncertain  ;  especially  when  the  original 
form  -ling,  -lings,  or  lung,  has  changed  into 
-long.  It  may  safely,  however,  be  said  that 
the  strict  etymological  meaning  of  long  as 
a  life  or  lifetime,  is  either  rare  or  non- 
existent ;  the  word  life  retaining  its  ordi- 
nary import  of  the  life  of  an  animated  or 
living  being.  What  it  means  seems  to  be 
founded  on  the  verb  live,  in  the  sense  of 
continuance,  to  which  the  word  -long  adds 
the  notion  of  length  or  lengthiness,  and  in 
a  common  secondary  sense  tedious,  or 
seeming  to  be  longer  than  it  really  is.  In 
the  second  extract  from  Milton  this  sug- 
gestion is  not  conveyed,  all  that  the  word 
suggests  being  a  long  (summer)  day.'] 

1.  Tedious;  long  in  passing. 

Many  a  time,  and  oft, 

Have  you  climb'd'up  to  walls  and  battlements, 
To  tow'n  and  windows,— yea,  to  chimney-tops, 
Your  infants  in  your  arms;  and  there  have  sate 
The  livelong  day,  with  patient  expectation 
To  see  great  Pompey  pass. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Ccesar,  i.  1. 
The  obscure  bird  clamour'd  the  livelong  night. 

Id.,  Macoeth,u.  3. 
Seek  for  pleasure  to  destroy 
The  sorro>vs  of  this  livelong  night. 

Prior,  Songs  and  Ballads. 
How  could  she  sit  the  hvelong  day, 
Yet  never  ask  us  once  to  play  ?  Swift. 

2.  Lasting :  durable.     Obsolete. 

Thou,  in  our  wonder  and  astonishment, 
Hast  built  thyself  a  livelong  monument. 

Milton,  Miscellanies,  On  SJiakspeare  7 
i  oung  and  old  come  forth  to  play, 
On  a  sun-shine  holiday, 

Till  the  livelong  daylight  fail.        Id.,  L' Allegro,  99. 
Here  it  means  longer  than  life. 

O,  hither  lead  thy  feet ! 
Pour  round  mine  ears  the  livelong  bleat 
Of  the  thick-fleeced  sheep  from  wattled  folds. 

Tennyson,  Ode  to  Memory. 
Here  the  idea  of  monotony  is  probably 
suggested. 

And  thus  a  delicate  spark 
Of  glaring  and  living  light, 
Through  the  livelong  hours  of  the  dark 
Kept  itself  warm  in  the  heart  of  my  dream 
Ready  to  burst  in  a  coloured  flame. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  vi.  3. 
Lively,  adj. 

1.  Brisk;  vigorous;  vivacious. 

But  wherefore  comes  old  Manoah  in  such  haste, 
\\  itli  youthful  steps?  much  livelier  than  ere  while 
He  set-ins  ;  supposing  here  to  find  his  son 
Or  of  him  bringing  to  u.s  some'glad  news? 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes.  1441. 

2.  Gay  ;  airy. 

Dulness  with  transport  eyes  the  lively  dunce 
Remembering  she  herself  was  pert  ness  once. 

Pope,  l>unciad.  i.  111. 
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Form'd  by  thy  converse,  happily  to  s^eer 
From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  379. 
My  corporal  beauty  would  I  barter  now 
For  such  an  antic  and  exulting  spirit 
As  lives  in  lively  women. 

H.  Taylor,  Philip  van  Artevelde,  Part  II.  v.  1. 

3.  Representing  life. 

Since  a  true  knowledge  of  nature  gives  us  plea- 
sure, a  lively  imitation  of  it  in  poetry  or  painting 
must  produce  a  much  greater. — Dryden,  Transla- 
tion of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

•4.  Strong ;  energetic. 

His  faith  must  be  not  only  living,  but  lively  too  ; 
it  must  be  brightened  and  stirred  up  by  a  particular 
exercise  of  those  virtues  specifically  requisite  to  a 
due  performance  of  this  duty.— South,  Sermons. 

The  colours  of  the  prism  are  manifestly  more  full, 
intense,  and  lively,  than  those  of  natural  bodies. — 
Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 

Imprint  upon  their  minds,  by  proper  arguments 
and  reflections,  a  lively  persuasion  of  the  certainty 
of  a  future  state. — Bishop  Atterbury. 
lively,  adv.    [this  is  from  the  adjective  live, 
rather  than  the  substantive  life,  as  sug- 
gested  by  the'  v,  instead  of  /.      That  it 
is  from  the  adjective  rather  than  the  verb, 
is  suggested  by  the  length  of  the  vowel 
(live  rather  than  liv).     Though  the  other 
substantives  which  have  the  singular  in/ 
and  the  plural  in  v  form  a  well-marked 
class,   e.g.  wife,  wives,  leaf,   leaves,   calf, 
calves,  few  or  none  of  them  have  a  corres- 
ponding adverb  in  -ly.     An  adverb  of  this 
process  of  formation  is  as  follows  : — 

1.  Like  is  added,  an  adjective  being  the 
result ;  an  adjective  which,  in  the  neuter 
gender,  may  be  used  adverbially. 

2.  When  so  used,  and  sometimes  while 
it  is  still  an  adjective,  like  is  changed  into 
-ly. 

3.  Being  thus  identified  with  a  proper 
adverbial  termination,  it  may  be  attached 
to  nouns    at    once;    i.e.  without    passing- 
through  the  intermediate  form,  like. 

The  word  before  us  then  was,  probably, 
formed  direct  from  the  adjective,  live, 
which  itself  grew  out  of  the  oblique  case, 
alive  ;  i.e.  on  life  =  living.  How  this  came 
to  end  in  v  rather  than  /  is  less  certain. 
Analogy,  however,  is  in  favour  of  the  fol- 
lowing doctrine ;  viz.,  that  the  irregularity 
or  anomaly  presented  by  the  words  life 
and  lives  lies  with  the  singular  rather  than 
the  plural  form  ;  in  other  words,  the  ori- 
ginal singular  was  sounded  llo.  This  is 
the  common  sound,  whatever  may  be  the 
spelling,  in  the  present  Danish  and  Swedish ; 
whilst  in  German  the  corresponding  words 
are  weib,  kalb,  laub,  the  sound  of  b  cor- 
responding not  with/  but  with  v. 

This  view,  however,  may  to  some  extent 
be  refined  on ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  probable 
that  lives  is  not  the  only  plural  of  life. 
Beef  has  two  plurals:  beeves  =  oxen,  and 
beefs  =  kinds  of  beef.  So  has  staff,  i.e. 
staves  and  staffs;  with  a  difference  of  mean- 
ing. Hence,  lives  is,  perhaps,  the  true 
plural  only  when  ordinary  lives  are  spoken 
of;  and  in  comparing  life  immortal  with 
life  terrestrial,  it  is  submitted  that  such  a 
sentence,  as  the  values  of  the  two  lifes  (i.e. 
sorts  of  life)  are  incommensurable,  would 
be  better  than  the  use  of  lives.']  Livelily  : 
(it  may  also  be  considered  an  adjective  in 
the  neuter  gender,  with  an  adverbial  sense). 

1.  Briskly;  vigorously. 

They  brought  their  men  to  the  slough,  who  dis- 
charging lively  almost  close  to  the  face  of  the  enemy 
did  much  amaze  them.— Sir  J.  Hay  ward. 

2.  With  strong  resemblance  of  life. 

That  part  of  poetry  must  needs  be  best,  which 
describes  most  lively  our  actions  and  passions  our 
virtues  and  our  vices.— Ltryden,  State  of  Innocence 
pref. 

Xiiver.  s.    [from  live.'] 
1.  One  who  lives. 
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Be  thy  affections  undisturb'd  and  clear, 
Guided  to  what  may  great  or  good  appear, 
And  try  if  lile  be  worth  the  liver's  caret 

Prior,  Solomon,  iii.  45. 

2.  One  who  lives  in  any  particular  manner 
with  respect  to  virtue  or  vice,  happiness 
or  misery. 

If  any  loose  liver  have  any  goods  of  his  own,  the 
sheriff  is  to  seize  thereupon.— Spenser,  View  of  the 
State  of  Ireland. 

The  end  of  his  descent  was  to  gather  a  church  of 
holy  Christian  livers  over  the  whole  world. — Ham- 
mond. 

Here  are  the  wants  of  children,  of  distracted  per- 
sons, of  sturdy  wandering  beggars  and  loose  dis- 
orderly livers,  at  one  view  represented.— Bishop  At- 
terbury. 

Liver,  s.     [A.S.  lifr.~] 

1.  Part  of  the  body,  organ,  or  abdominal  vis- 
cus  so  called,  by  which  the  bile  is  secreted. 

With  mirth  and  laughter  let  old  wrinkles  come  : 
And  let  my  liver  rather  heat  with  wine, 
Than  my  heart  cool  with  mortifying  groans. 

Shalcespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

Reason  and  respect 
Make  livers  pale,  and  lustihood  deject. 

Id.,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  2. 
The  Gloucestershire  election  became  a  national 
affair.  Portmanteaus  full  of  pamphlets  and  broad- 
sides were  sent  down  from  London.  Every  free- 
holder in  the  county  had  several  tracts  left  at  his 
door.  In  every  market  place,  on  the  market  day, 
papers  about  the  brazen  forehead,  the  viperous 
tongue,  and  the  white  liver  of  Jack  Howe,  the 
French  King's  buffoon,  flew  about  like  flakes  in  a 
snow  storm.  —  Macaulay,  History  of  England, 
ch.  xxv. 

•2.  In  Old  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy.  Cer- 
tain compounds  which  from  their  massive- 
ness  and  outward  appearance  have  been 
compared  to  the  liver ;  e.g.  the  liver  of 
sulphur  and  of  antimony. 
Xiivercolour.  adj.  Dark  red. 

The  uppermost  stratum  is  of  gravel ;  then  clay  of 
various  colours,   purple,  blue,  red,  liver-colour. — 
Woodward,  Essay  (awards  a  Natural  History  of 
the  Earth. 
Silvering,  s.     Sausage  so  called.     Rare. 

Tomaculum  (Juvenal).  Farciminis  genus  e  por- 
cina.  Saucisse,  saueisson.  Akindeof  puddings  made 
of  hog's-ttesh,  which  some  call  liverings.— Fleming. 
Nomenclator.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Liverwort,  s.  Cryptogamic  plant  so  called, 
of  the  genus  Hepatica  (Gr.  facto,  -aroc 
=  liver)  ;  botanical  class  formed  by  them 
and  their  congeners  so  called. 

That  sort  of  liverwort  which  is  used  to  cure  the 
bite  of  mad  dogs,  grows  on  commons,  and  open 
heaths,  where  the  grass  is  short,  on  declivities,  and 
on  the  sides  of  pits.  This  spreads  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and,  when  in  perfection,  is  of  an  ash 
colour;  but,  as  it  grows  old,  it  alters,  and  becomes 
of  a  dark  colour. — Miller. 
livery,  s.  [delivery.] 

1.  Act  of  giving  possession. 

She  gladly  did  of  that  same  babe  accept, 
As  of  her  owue  by  liverey  and  seisin. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  vi.  4  37. 

You  do  wrongfully  seize  Hereford's  right 
Call  in  his  letters  patents  that  lie  hath 
By  his  attorneys  general  to  sue 
His  livery,  and  deny  his  offered  homage. 

Shakespear,  Iticliard  II.  ii.  1. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster  who  had 
passively  complied  throughout  all  these  transac- 
tions, Richard  [II.]  refused  livery  of  his  inheritance 
to  Hereford,  whose  exile  implied  no  crime  and  who 
had  letters  patent  enabling  him  to  make  his  attor- 
ney for  that  purpose  during  its  continuance.— Hal- 
lam,  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the  middle 
Ages,  pt.  iii.  ch.  viii. 

2.  Release  from   wardship ;   writ  by  which 
possession  is  obtained. 

Had  the  two  houses  first  sued  out  their  livery  and 
once  effectually  redeemed  themselves  from  the  ward- 
ship of  the  tumults,  I  should  then  suspect  my  own 
judgement.— Eikon  Basilike. 

3.  State  of  being  kept  at  a  certain  rate. 

What  livery  is,  we  by  common  use  in  England 
know  well  enough,  namely,  that  it  is  allowance  of 
horse-meat,  as  they  commonly  use  the  word  in  sta- 


•  i    ,    "s      v       — .      -      ••**  FS»^«*V  UUUBOD.  wit!  i>tvei  ii  is 
said  to  be  served  up  for  all  night,  that  is   the  r 
evening  allowance   for  drink ;    and  livery  is  also 
called  the  upper  weed  which  a  serving  man  wears 
so  called,  as  1  suppose,  for  that  it  was  delivered  and 
taken  from  him  at  pleasure.   So  it  is  apparent,  th at. 
by  the  word  fcwrjMs  there  meant  horse-meat - 
Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland 
(For  another  example  see  under  M  a  i  n  t  e  n  a  n  c  e.) 
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4.  Clothes  given  to  servants. 

My  mind  for  weeds  your  virtue's  livery  wears. 

Sir  P.  Sidney 
I  think  it  is  our  way, 
If  we  will  keep  in  favour  with  the  king, 
To  be  her  men,  and  wear  her  livery. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  1. 
Yet  do  our  hearts  wear  Timon's  livery, 
That  see  I  by  our  faces. 

Id.,  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  2. 
Ev'ry  lady  cloath'd  in  white, 
And  crown'd  with  oak  and  laurel  every  knight, 
Are  servants  to  the  leaf,  by  livtries  known 
Of  innocence. 

Dryden,  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  502 
On  others  int'rest  her  gay  livery  flings, 
Int'rest  that  waves  on  party-colour'd  wings ; 
Turn'd  to  the  sun  she  casts  a  thousand  dyes, 
And  as  she  turns  the  colours  fall  or  rise. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  537. 

If  your  dinner  miscarries,  you  were  teized  by  the 
footmen  coming  into  the  kitchen ;  and  to  prove  it 
true,  throw  a  ladleful  of  broth  on  one  or  two  of  their 
,iveries. — Swift,  Advice  to  Servants. 

'  Are  you  affronted,  madam,'  says  he,  'at  my  call- 
ing him  so  ?  but  what  better  can  be  said  of  one  in 
livery,  notwithstanding  your  fondness  for  him  ?  '— 
Fielding,  Adventures  of  Joseph  Andrews. 

To  such  [knights]  as  were  victorious,  prizes  were 
awarded  by  the  judges,  and  presented  by  the  hands 
of  the  ladies — with  ribbands,  or  scarf's,  of  chosen 
colours,  called   liveries.     Those    liveries   are   the 
ladies'  favours  spoken  of  in  romance;  and  appear  to 
have  been  the  origin  of  the  ribbands,  which  still  dis- 
tinguish so  many  orders  of  knighthood. — Brydson, 
Summary  View  of  Heraldry. 
Common  with  an   adjectival  construction  : 
(as,  '  livery  servant'). 

6.  Particular  dress ;  garb  worn  as  a  token  or 
consequence  of  anything. 

Of  fair  Urania,  fairer  than  a  green, 
Proudly  bedeck'd  in  April's  livery.     Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Mislike  me  not  for  my  complexion, 
The  shadow'd  livery  of  the  burning  sun, 
To  whom  I  am  a  neighbour,  and  near  bred. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  1. 

At  once  came  forth  whatever  creeps  the  ground, 
Insect  or  worm  :  those  waved  their  limber  fans, 
For  wings,  and  smallest  lineaments  exact, 
In  all  the  liveries  deck'd  of  summer's  pride, 
With  spots  of  gold  and  purple,  azure,  green. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  475. 

Now  came  still  evening  on,  and  twilight  grey 
Had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  clad. 

Ibid.  iv.  598. 

It  is  very  proper  and  humane  to  put  ourselves,  as 
it  were,  in  their  livery  after  their  decease,  and  wear 
a  habit  unsuitable  to  prosperity,  while  those  we 
loved  and  honoured  are  mouldering  in  the  grave.— 
Tatler,  no.  184. 

7.  Collective  body  of  liverymen  of  the  city  of 
London. 

Used  adjectivally. 

Perhaps  they  are  by  so  much  the  more  loth  to 
forsake  this  argument,  for  that  it  hath,  though  no- 
thing else,  yet  the  name  of  Scripture,  to  give  it  some 
kind  of  countenance  more  than  the  pretext  of 
livery  coats  affordeth. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Po- 
lity. 

Iiivery.  v.  a.     Clothe  in  a  livery  ;  dress  in  a 
garment  betokening  anything. 
His  rude.ness  .  .  . 
Did  livery  falseness  in  a  pride  of  truth. 

Shakespear,  Lover's  Complaint. 
A  thousand  liveried  angels  lackey  her. 

Milton,  Comus,  455. 

Our  youth,  all  liveried  o'er  with  foreign  gold. 
Before  her  danced. 

Pope,  Kpilofftie  to  the  Satires,  dialogue  i. 
The  pair  arrive ;  the  liveried  servants  wait ; 
Their  lord  receives  them  at  the  pompous  gate. 

Parnell,  Hermit. 
Liveryman,  s. 

1.  One  who  wears  a  livery;  servant  of  an 
inferior  kind. 

The  witnesses  made  oath,  that  they  had  heard 
some  of  the  liverymen  frequently  railing  at  their 
mistress. — Arbuthnot. 

2.  Freeman  of  one  of  the  trading  corporations 
of  the  city  of  London. 

Livid,  adj.  [Lat.  lividus.~\  Discoloured,  in 
the  sense  of  black  and  blue,  or  rather  black 
or  blue,  i.e.  a  colour  of  an  intermediate 
character  between  blue  and  black.  Next 
to  the  vernacular  equivalent  just  given, 
leadcoloured  is,  perhaps,  the  nearest  equi- 
valent. The  cold  bluish  colour  of  a  human 
corpse  is  what  it  probably  arose  from ;  at 
any  rate  it  is  never  used  in  a  pleasing  or 
lively  sense ;  meaning  the  colour  of  a 
corpse  ;  cadaverous  in  the  way  of  colour. 
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It  was  a  pestilent  fever,  not  seated  in  the  veins  or 
humours,  for  that  there  followed  no  carbuncles,  no 
purple  or  livid  spots,  the  mass  of  the  blood  riot  being 
tainted. — Bacon. 

Upon  my  livid  lips  bestow  a  kiss  : 
O  envy  not  the  dead,  they  feel  not  bliss  | 

Dryden,  Despairing  Lover 
Xiividity.  s.     Discoloration,  as  by  a  blow. 

The  signs  of  a  tendency  to  such  a  state,  are  dark- 
ness or  lividity  of  the  countenance. — Arbuthnot,  On 
the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments, 

Lividness.     *.       Attribute     suggested    by 

Livid ;  state  of  being  livid. 

Living,  part.  adj.    Being  in  motion ;  having 

some  natural  energy,  or  principle  of  action ; 

vigorous ;  active  :  (as,  '  A  living  faith '). 

Is't  night's  predominance,  or  the  day's  shame, 

That  darkness  does  the  face  of  earth  in  tomb, 

When  living  light  should  kiss  it? 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  ii.  4. 
Pure  oil  and  incense  on  the  lire  they  throw  : 
These  gifts  the  greedy  flames  to  dust  devour. 
Then  on  the  living  coals  red  wine  they  pour. 

Dryden. 

In  a  spacious  cave  of  living  stone, 
The  tyrant  TEolus  from  his  airy  throne, 
With  power  imperial  curbs  the  struggling  winds. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  jEneid,  i.  78. 
Living-.  5. 

1.  Support;  maintenance;  fortune  on  which 
one  lives. 

The  Arcadians  fought  as  in  an  unknown  place, 
having  no  succour  but  in  their  hands ;  the  Helots, 
as  in  their  own  place,  lighting  for  their  livings, 
wives,  and  children.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

All  they  did  cast  in  of  their  abundance ;  but  she 
of  her  want  did  cast  in  all  that  she  had,  even  all  her 
living.— Mark,  xii.  44. 

2.  Power  of  continuing  life. 

There  is  no  living  without  trusting  somebody  or 
other,  in  some  cases. — Sir  M.  L' Estrange. 

3.  Livelihood. 

For  ourselves  we  may  a  living  make. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale. 

Then  may  I  set  the  world  on  wheels,  when  she 
can  spin  for  her  living. — Shakespear,  Two  Gentle- 
men of  Verona,  iii.  1. 

Isaac  and  his  wife,  now  dig  for  your  life, 
Or  shortly  you'll  dig  for  your  living. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  A  Western  Wonder. 

Actors  must  represent  such  things  as  they  are 
capable  to  perform,  and  by  which  botli  they  and  the 
scribbler  may  get  their  livint/. — Dryden,  Transla- 
tion of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

Beppo  Balsamo,  born  British  in  these  new  days 
could  have  conjured  fewer  spirits;  yet  had  found 
a  living  and  glory  as  Castlereagh  spy,  Irish  asso- 
ciationist,  blacking  manufacturer,  book  publisher, 
able  editor.— Carlyle,  Critical  and  Miscellaneous 
Essays,  Count  Cagliostro. 

4.  Benefice  of  a  clergyman. 

Some  of  our'  ministers  having  the  livings  of  the 
country  offered  unto  them,  without  pains,  will, 
neither  for  any  love  of  God,  nor  for  all  the  good  they 
may  do,  by  winning  souls  to  God,  be  drawn  forth 
from  their  warm  nests.— Spenser. 

The  parson  of  the  parish  preaching  against  adul- 
tery, Mrs.  Bull  told  her  husband,  that  they  would 
join  to  have  him  turned  out  of  his  living  tor  using 
j  lersoual  reflections. — A  rbuthnot. 

5.  Manner  of  life. 

Dr.  Parker,  in  his  sermon  before  them,  touched 
them  so  near  for  their  living,  that  they  went  near 
to  touch  him  for  his  life.— Sir  J.  Hay  ward. 
Living;  Jingo,    s.     A  vulgar  oath :    (Jingo 
being  from  Gengulphus,  the  name  of  a  saint 
endowed  with  miraculous  vitality). 

One  of  them,  I  thought,  expressed  her  sentiments 
in  a  very  coarse  manner,  when  she  observed  that, 
by  the  living  Jingo,  she  was  all  of  a  muck  sweat. 
— Goldsmith,  Vicar  of  IVakefteld,  ch.  ix. 
Livingly.  adv.     In  the  living  state. 

In  vain  do  they  scruple  to  approach  the  dead,  who 
livingly  are  cadaverous,  or  fear  any  outward  pol- 
lution, whose  temper  pollutes  themselves. — Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  JSrrours. 

[This]  rich  intoxication  of  spirit  Fin  Romeo  and 
Juliet]  he  [Shakespear]  has  by  nothing  else  set  so 
livingly  before  us,  as  by  making  them  thus  exhaust 
all  the  eccentricities  of  language  in  their  struggle  to 
give  expression  to  that  inexpressible  passion  which 
had  taken  captive  the  . . .  whole  heart  and  being  of 
both. — Craik,  History  of  the  English  Language  and 
English  Literature,  i.  552. 

Xiivesman.  s.     Man  alive. 

O  give  the  duke  some  of  the  medicine?— What 
medicine  talkst  thou  ot'l  what  ayles  my  son? — O 
lord,  father,  an  ye  mean  to  be  a  livetiman,  take  some 
of  thia.—Trag«ay  of  Hoffman :  1631.  (Nares  by  H. 
and  W.) 

Lixivia!,  adj. 

I.  Impregnated  with  salts  like  a  lixivium. 


LO  AC 

The  symptoms  of  the  excretion  of  the  bile  vitiated, 
were  a  yellowish  colour  of  the  skin,  and  a  lixivial 
urine. — Arbuthnot. 

2.  Obtained  by  lixivium. 

Helmont  conjectured,  that  lixivial  salts  do  not 
pre-exist  in  their  alcalizate  form.—Boyie. 
Lixiviate.  ».  a.     Reduce  to  a  lixivium. 

(For  example  see  under  Lixivium.) 
Lixiviate,  adj.     Making  a  lixivium. 

Lixiviate  salts   to  which    pot-ashes  belong,  by 
piercing  the  bodies  of  vegetables,  dispose  them  to 
part  readily  with  their  tincture.— Boyle. 
Lixiviated,  part.  adj.  Reduced  to  a  lixivium. 
In  these  the  salt  and  lixiviated  serosity,  with  some 
portion  of  choler,  is  divided  between  the  guts  and 
the  bladder.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

Lixiviation.  s.     Reduction  to  a  lixivium. 

Lixiviation  signifies  the  abstraction  by  water  of 
the  soluble  alkaline  or  saline  matters  in  any  earthy 
mixture:  as  from  that  of  quicklime  and  potashes  to 
make  potash  lye,  that  from  effloresced  alum  schist 
to  make  aluminous  liquors. — Ure,  Dictionary  of 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Lixivium..?.  [Lat.]  Lye;  water  impregnated 
with  alkaline  salt,  produced  from  the  ashes 
of  vegetables  ;  liquor  which  has  the  power 
of  extraction. 

I  made  a  lixivium  of  fair  water  and  salt  of  worm- 
wood, and  having  frozen  it  with  snow  and  salt,  I 
could  not  discern  any  thing  more  like  to  wormwood 
than  to  several  other  plants. — Boyle. 

[Potash,  or  potassa,]  was  so  named  from  being  pre- 
pared for  commercial  purposes  by  evaporating  in 
iron  pots  the  lixivium  of  the  ashes  of  wood  fuel. .  .  . 
Pearlash.  is  prepared  by  calcining  potashes  upon  a 
reverberatory  hearth  till  the  whole  carbonaceous 
matter,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  sulphur  be  dis- 
separated ;  then  lixiviating  the  mass  in  a  cistern 
having  a  false  bottom  covered  with  straw,  evaporating 
the  clear  lye  todryness  in  flat  iron  pans,  and  stirring 
it  towards  the  end  into  white  lumpy  granulations.— 
Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines, 
Potash. 

Lizard,  s.  [Fr.  lezarde ;  Lat.  lucerta.~\ 
Reptile  so  called,  particularly  of  the  genus 
Lacerta,  but  often  used  generally  of  one  of 
the  four  divisions  of  the  Reptiles,  in  which 
case  it  is  nearly  equivalent  to  Saurian. 

There  are  several  sorts  of  lizards ;  some  in  Arabia 
of  a  cubit  long.  In  America  they  eat  lizards ;  it  is 
very  probable  likewise  that  they  were  eaten  in 
Arabia  and  Judaea,  since  Moses  ranks  them  among 
the  unclean  creatures.— Calmet. 

Thou'rt  like  a  foul  mis-shapen  stigmatick, 
Mark'd  by  the  destinies  to  be  avoided, 
As  venomous  toads,  or  lizards'  dreadful  stings. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  ii.  2. 

Adder's  fork,  and  blind  worm's  sting, 
Lizard's  leg,  and  owlet's  wing.     Id.,  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

The  Sauna  form  but  two  genera  in  the  system  of 
Linnaeus— the  Dragons  and  the  Lizards;  but  the  last 

we  are  obliged  to  divide  into  many  families The 

first  [is]  that  of  the  Crocodilians. . . .  The  second 
family  [is]  that  of  the  Lacertians.  . . .  The  Lizards 
proper  form  the  second  genus  of  the  Lacertians. . . . 
'She  Lizards  . . .  have  the  bottom  of  the  palate  armed 
with  two  ranges  of  teeth,  and  are  otherwise  distin- 
guished from  the  Ameiva  and  Safeguards,  because 
they  have  a  collar  under  the  neck,  formed  by  a 
transverse  range  of  broad  scales,  separated  from 
those  of  the  belly  by  a  space  in  which  there  are  only 
some  small  ones,  as  under  the  throat,  and  because  a 
part  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium  advances  over  the 
temples  and  orbits,  so  that  the  entire  upper  part  of 
the  nead  is  furnished  with  an  osseous  buckler. . . . 
They  are  very  numerous,  and  our  country  produces 
several  species  confounded  by  Linnaeus  under  the 
name  of  Lacerta  Agilis.  The  handsomest  is  the 
Great  Green  Lizard,  of  the  South  of  France,  Spain, 
and  Italy,  more  than  a  foot  long.— Translation  of 
Cuvier's  Regne  Animal. 

Lo.  intcrj.     [A.S.  la.~]     Behold ;  look. 

Now  must  the  world  point  at  poor  Katherine, 
And  say,  Lo  !  there  is  mad  Petruchio's  wife. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 
Lo !  I  have  a  weapon  ; 
A  better  never  did  itself  sustain 
Upon  a  soldier's  thigh.  Id.,  Of  hello,  v.  2. 

Why  lo  you  now?  I've  spoke  to  the  purpose  twice. 

Id.,  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 
Lo  '.  heav'n  and  earth  combine 
To  blast  our  bold  design. 

Dryden,  Albion  and  Albanius. 
Loach,  s.  [Fr.  loche.~\ 
..  Small  native  fish  so  called,  of  the  genus 
Cobitis  ;  groundling.  One  of  the  practices 
of  the  topers  and  toast-drinkers  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries  was  to 
swallow  a  loach  in  a  glass  of  wine ;  a  feat 
which  its  smooth  mucous  skin  made  com- 


paratively easy. 
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The  miller's  thumb,  the  hiding  loach, 
The  perch,  the  ever-rubbing  roach. 

W  Browne,  Britannia's  Pastorals. 
The  loach  is  a  most  dainty  fish;  he  breeds  and 
feeds  in  little  and  clear  swift  brooks  or  rills,  and 
lives  there  upon  the  gravel  and  in  the  sharpest 
streams;  he  grows  not  to  be  above  a  linger  long, 
and  no  thicker  than  is  suitable  to  that  length; 
he  is  of  the  shape  of  an  eel,  and  has  a  beard,  and 
wattles  like  a  barbel;  he  hath  two  tins  at  hiss.de 
four  at  his  belly,  and  one  at  his  tail,  dappled  with 
many  black  or  brown  spots:  his  mouth  barbel-like 
under  his  nose.  This  fish  is  usually  lull  of  eggs  or 
spawn  and  is  bv Gesner,  and  other  physicians,  com- 
mended for  great  nourishment,  and  to  be  very  grate- 
M  both  to  the  palate  and  stomach  of  sick  persons 
and  is  to  be  fished  for  with  a  small  worm,  at  the 
bottom,  for  he  seldom  rises  above  the  gravel.-/. 
Walton,  Complete  Angler. 

Oh,  what  an  ebb  of  drink  have  we, 
Bring,  bring  a  deluge,  fill  us  up  the  sea ; 
Let  the  vast  ocean  be  our  mighty  cup. 
We'll  drink  it,  and  all  its  fishes  too,  like  loaches,  up. 
Oldham,  Poems,  A  Dithyrambs. 
In  the   grovelling  loach  the   air-bladder  would 
seem  to  exist  chiefly  in  subserviency  to  the  organ  of 
hearing.— Owen.  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. 

The  spiued  loche  is  much  more  rare  than  that  last 
described.  Berkenhout,  in  his  '  Synopsis  of  the  Na- 
tural History  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  says  it 
is  found  in  the  Trent,  near  Nottingham ;  Dr.  Burton 
in  his  '  British  Fauna,'  states  that  it  inhabits  the 
clear  streams  of  Wiltshire ;  William  Thompson,  Esq. 
haffound  it  in  Warwickshire ;  and  the :  Rev.  Leonard 
Jenyns  has  found  it  in  the  Lodes  or  Leads,  as  they 
are  called,  which  run  into  the  Cam.  Its  habits  are 
but  little  known,  or  have  not  been  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  more  common  loche.  It  is  ca 
Groundling  from  its  habit  of  lurking  under  stones 
in  search  of  larvte  and  insects.  Bloch  says  it  spawns 
in  April  or  May,  and  deposits  its  ova  among  stones 
on  the  bottom.  It  seldom  exceeds  three  inches  in 
length.— FarreW,  British  Fishes. 

Notwithstanding  the  spelling  of  this  ex- 
tract and  the  French  loche,  the  -oa-  is  likely 
to  prevail  as  long,  at  least,  as  so  common 
a  word  as  Coach  is  spelt  as  it  is. 
2.  Simpleton,  the  loach  being  a  fish  easily 
caught  with  a  bait  laid  directly  before  it. 

And  George  redeemed  his  cloake.  rode  merrily  to 
Oxford,  having  coine  in  his  pocket,  where  this  loach 
spares  not  for  any  expense,  for  the  good  fortune 
had  in  the  happy  finding  of  his  rapier.-Je*^  o. 
George  Peele.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Load.  s.  [A.S.  hlad.'] 

1.  Burden;  freight;  lading;  cargo. 

Fair  plant  with  fruit  surcharged, 
Deigns  none  to  ease  thy  load,  and  taste  thy  sweet  P 
Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  58 
Then  on  his  back  he  laid  the  precious  load, 
And  sought  his  wonted  shelter  of  the  wood. 

Dryden,  The  Cock  and  the  Fox,  671 
Let  India  boast  her  plants,  nor  envy  we 
The  weeping  amber,  and  the  balmy  tree ; 
While  by  our  oaks  the  precious  loads  are  borne, 
And  realms  commanded  which  those  trees  adorn. 

Pope,  Windsor  Forest,  29 

2.  Weight ;    pressure  ;   encumbrance  ;    any 
thing  which  weighs  down. 

Jove  lighten'd  of  its  load 
The  enormous  mass,  the  labour  of  a  God.         Pop> 

3.  Weight,  or  violence  of  blows. 

Like  lion  moved  they  laid  on  load, 
And  made  a  cruel  fight.          Ballad  of  Chevy  Chas 

And  Mnestheus  laid  hard  load  upon  his  helm. 

Drydei 

How  a  roan  can  have  a  quiet  and  cheerful  min 
under  a  irreat  burden  and  load  of  guilt,  I  know  no 
unless  he  be  very  ignorant.— Ray,  Wisdom  oj  Cro 
manifested  in  the  Works  of  the  Creation. 

4.  As  much  drink  as  can  be  tolerated :  (th 
import  lies  as  much  in  the  pronoun  whic 
accompanies  it  as  in  the  substantive  ;  thet 
means  the  load  that  they  can  bear  or  carrj 
others  might  bear  or  carry  more  or  less). 

There  are  those  that  can  never  sleep  without  the 
load,  nor  enjoy  one  easy  thought  till  they  have  la 
all  their  cares  to  rest  with  a  bottle.— Sir  R.LE 
trange. 

The  thundering  god, 
Ev'n  he  withdrew  to  rest,  and  had  his  load. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  First  Book  of  the  Ilia 

Load.  ?>.  a.  yret.loaded ;  part. laden.  [EtymoU 
gically,  these  two  participles  must  be  looke 
upon  as  participles  of  two  different  verbs,  i 
form,  and  nearly  in  meaning,  identical,  bu 
of  different  immediate  origins.  Laden  is  tl 
participle  of  the  original  A.S.  verb ;  loadf 
that  of  the  ordinary  English  substantiv 
converted  into  a  verb.  When  we  view  - 
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object  already  provided  with  a  load,  so  as 
to  fix  our  attention  on  its  present  condition 
rather  than  the  process  by  which  that 
condition  was  brought  about,  the  object  is 
laden.  When  we  look  at  the  process  of 
laying  on  a  load,  rather  than  its  effect  of 
leaving  another  object  laden,  the  participle 
is  loaded.  Few  talk  of  a  laden  gun,  almost 
as  few  of  a  loaded  ship  ;  when  they  do,  the 
notion  suggested  is  over-loaded.  This  is 
because  the  loading  of  a  gun  is  a  process 
that  is  generally  seen  in  detail.  A  laden 
ship  is  for  the  greater  part  contemplated 
when  the  loading  is  over.  To  both,  the 
words  of  like  origin,  charge  and  cargo, 
apply.  The  former  has  a  verb  to  corres- 
pond with  it,  suggestive  of  the  prominent 
character  of  the  act ;  the  latter  has  no  such 
verb,  the  effect  of  the  act,  rather  than  the 
act  itself,  being  the  prominent  object  of 
contemplation.] 
,  Burden;  freight. 

And  they  laded  their  asses  with  the  corn,  and  de 
parted  thence. — Genesis,  xliii.  26. 

.  Encumber;  embarrass. 

He  that  makes  no  reflections  on  what  he  reads, 
only  loads  his  mind  with  a  rhapsody  of  tales,  fit  in 
winter  nights  for  the  entertainment  of  others. — 
Locke. 

.  Charge  a  gun 

A  mariner  having  discharged  his  gun  and  loading 
it  suddenly  again,  the  powder  took  tire. — Wiseman. 

.  Make  heavy  by  something  appended  or  an- 
nexed: (the  form  in  the  extract  incorrect). 
Thy  dreadful  vow,  loaden  with  death,  still  sounds 
In  my  stunn'd  ears.  Addison,  Cato. 

Loader,  s.    One  who  loads. 

Every  vice  is  a  loader,  but  that's  a  ten.— Dryden 
Translation  of  Juvenal,  sat.  vi.  argument. 
Xioadmanage.  *.     [hybrid  combination,  load 
+  man  being  English,  and  -age  French 
for  spelling  see  Lode.    This  derivation  im- 
plies the  word  Loadsman.     The  previous 
editions  give  Loadsman  from  Chaucer 
It  is  probable  that  ,later  instances  might 
be  found.]     See  extract. 

In  the  statute  3  George  I.  c.  13,  loadmanage  is  re 
peatedly  used  in  the  sense  of  pilotage.  Chaucer 
describes  his  shipman's  lodemanage,  which  the  Glos 
sary  to  Urry's  edition  of  the  poet  calls, '  the  skill  or 
art  of  navigation.'—  Todd. 

Loadstar,  .s.     [see  Lode.]     Polestarj  lead- 
ing, or  guiding,  star. 

She  was  the  loadstar  of  my  life ;  she  the  blessing 

of  mine  eyes :  she  the'overthrow  of  my  desires,  ant 

yet   the   recompence   of  my  overthrow.— Sir  P 

Sidney. 

My  Helice,  the  loadstar  of  my  life.  Spenser 

O  happy  fair ! 

Your  eyes  are  loadstars,  and  your  tongue's  sweet  ai 
More  tuneable  than  lark  to  shepherd's  ear 
When  wheat  is  green,  when  hawthorn  buds  appear 
Shakespear,  Midsummer-Nigh? s  Dream,  i.  2 

That  clear  majesty 
Which  standeth  fix'd,  yet  spreads  her  heavenly 

worth, 
Lodestone  to  hearts,  and  lodestar  to  all  eyes. 

Sir  J.  Davies 

Loadstone,  s.     [see  Lode.]     Magnet. 

The  loadstone  is  a  peculiar  and  rich  ore  of  iron 
found  in  large  masses,  of  a  deep  iron-grey  wher 
fresh  broken,  and  often  tinged  with  a  brownish  o 
reddish  colour :  it  is  very  heavy,  and  considerabl 
hard,  and  its  great  character  is  that  of  affecting  iron 
This  ore  of  iron  is  found  in  England,  and  in  mos 


other  places  where  there  are  mines  of  that  metal. — 

Sir  J.  Hill,  Materia  Medica. 
The  use  of  the  loadstone  was  kept  as  secret  as  an 

of  the  other  mysteries  of  the  art.— Swift. 
lioaf.  s.  pi.  loaves.   [A.S.  hlaf.~\ 
1.  Mass  of  bread  when  baked. 

Easy  it  is 
Of  a  cut  loaf  to  steal  a  shive  we  know. 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  ii. 

Democritus,  when  he  lay  a  dying,  caused  loaves  o 
new  bread  to  be  opened,  poured  a  little  wine  in] 
them  ;  and  so  kept  himself  alive  with  the  odour  ti 
a  feast  was  past.— Bacon.. 

The  bread  corn  in  the  town  sufficed  not  for  six 
days :  hereupon  the  soldiers  entered  into  proportion ; 
and,  to  give  example,  the  lord  Clinton  limited  him- 
self to  a  loafs,  day.— Sir  J.  Hayward. 

With  equal  force  you  may  break  a  loaf  of  bread 
into  more  and  less  parts  than  a  lump  of  lead  of  the 
same  bigness.— Sir  K.  Digby. 


LO  AT 

Thick  mass  into  which  any  thing  is  wrought: 
(as,  '  A  loaf  of  sugar,'  in  which  connection 
it  is  used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  ele- 
ment of  a  compound). 

Your  wine  becomes  so  limpid,  that  you  may 
bottle  it  with  a  piece  of  loaf  sugar  in  each  bottle.— 
Mortimer. 

oaves  and  fishes.     Worldly  interests. 
Xioaf.  v.  n.      Grow  in  the  form  of,  become 

as,  a  loaf. 
Loafed,  part.  adj.     Grown  as  a  loaf. 

Lactue  crespue,  loafed  or  headed  lettuce.— Nomen- 
clator,  1585.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
loafer,  s.  [see  extract.]     Man  who  wanders 

about,  idling  or  trifling  ;  vagabond. 
A  loafer,  in  modern  slang  imported  from  America,  is 
an  idle  lounger,  doubtless  from  Spanish  gallofear, 
to  saunter  about  and  live  upon  alms;  gallojero, 
idle,  lazy  vagabond.  The  origin  is  seen  in  Grisons 
gaglwffa,  a  scrip  (the  badge  of  a  beggar)  or  pocket ; 
Italian,  gaglioffa,  a  secret  pocket,  met.  a  niching 
quean,  gaglioffare,  to  pocket  secretly,  to  play  the 
pilfering,  cozening  knave. — Wedgwood,  Dictionary 
of  English  Etymology.] 

Xoam.  s.  [A.S.  laam.~\   Fat,  unctuous,  tena- 
cious earth ;  marl. 

The  purest  treasure 
Is  spotless  reputation :  that  away, 
Men  are  but  gilded  loam  or  painted  clay. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  i.  1. 
Alexander  returneth  to  dust;  the  dust  is  earth; 
of  earth  we  make  loam ;   and  why  of  that  loam 
might  they  not  stop  a  beer  barrel  ?— Id.,  Hamlet,  v.  1. 
We  wash  a  wall  of  loam ;  we  labour  in  vain. — 
Hooker,  On  Justification,  §  19. 

Xioam.    v.  a.    Smear  with  loam,   marl,   or 
clay;  clay. 

The  joist  ends,  and  girders  which  be  in  the  walls, 
must  be  loamed  all  over,  to  preserve  them  from  the 
corroding  of  the  mortar. — Moxon,  Mechanical  Ex- 
ercises. 

Loamy,    adj.      Having    the    character    of, 
abounding  in,  consisting  of  loam. 

The  mellow  earth  is  the  best,  between  the  two 
extremes  of  clay  and  sand,  if  it  be  not  loamy  and 
binding.— Bacon. 

Fetters  of  gold  are  but  fetters ;  and  the  peasant 
that  from  his  loamy  cottage  is  carried  prisoner  to  a 
stately  castle,  though  for  his  homely  stall  he  hath 
the  exchange  of  a  princely  building,  yet  he  changes 
his  golden  liberty  for  iron  shackles.— Hewyt,  Ser- 
mons, p.  195 :  1658. 

'  Auricula  seedlings  best  like  a  loamy  sand,  or  light 
moist  earth ;  yet  rich  and  shaded. — Evelyn,  Caltin- 
darium  hortense. 

Zioan.  *.     [A.S.  /ilcen.']     Sum  of  money  lent 
for  a  time,  repayable  with  interest. 

The  better  such  ancient  revenues  shall  be  paid, 
the  less  need  her  majesty  ask  subsidies,  fifteens,  and 
loans. — Bacon. 

But  you,  too  weak  the  slightest  loss  to  bear, 
Too  delicate  the  common  fate  to  share, 
Are  on  the  fret  of  passion,  boil  and  rage, 
.Because,  in  so  debauch'd  and  vile  an  age, 
Thy  friend  and  old  acquaintance  dares  disown 
The  gold  you  lent  him,  and  forswear  the  loan. 

Creech,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xii.  20. 

Loan.  v.  a.     Lend :  (common  as  an  Ameri- 
canism.) 

Loaning,  verb.  abs.     Lending 

He  delivers  up  his  people  to  their  enemies,  some- 
times by  way  of  location,  loan,  or  letting  ;  sometimes 
again  by  vendition,  sale,  or  utter  alienation :  By 
way  of  location,  or  loaning  them  out :  so  we  shall 
read  in  the  Book  of  Judges ;  He  did  often  let  out 
his  people  to  the  oppressor  for  their  sins. — Langlty, 
Sermons,  p.  20:  1644. 

Loanmonger.  s.  Dealer,  or  jobber,  in  loans. 
There  is  yet  enough  to  do,  and  yet  enough  to  in- 
struct. Teach  us,  that  wealth  is  not  elegance ;  that 
profusion  is  not  magnificence ;  and  that  splendour 
is  not  beauty.  Teach  us,  that  taste  is  a  talisman, 
which  can  do  greater  wonders  than  the  millions  of 
the  loanmonger.  Teach  us,  that  to  vie  is  not  to 
rival ;  and  to  imitate,  not  to  invent.  Teach  us,  that 
pretension  is  a  bore.  Teach  us,  that  wit  is  exces- 
sively good-natured,  and,  like  champagne,  not  only 
sparkles,  but  is  sweet.  Teach  us  the  vulgarity  of 
malignity.  Teach  us,  that  envy  spoils  our  com- 
plexions, and  that  anxiety  destroys  our  figure.— if. 
Disraeli,  Tlte  Young  Duke,  b.  iii.  ch.  x. 

Zioatiic.  v.  a.    [see  Loth.] 
1.  Look  on  with  abhorrence. 

The  fish  that  is  in  the  river  shall  die,  and  the  river 
shall  stink ;  and  the  Egyptians  shall  loathe  to  drink 
of  the  water  of  the  river.— Exodus,  vii.  18. 

They  with  their  filthiness 
Polluted  this  same  gentle  soil  long  time, 
That  their  own  mother  loath'd  their  beastliness. 

Spenser. 


LO  AT 

How  am  I  caught  with  an  unwary  oath, 
Not  to  reveal  the  secret  which  I  loath.  Waller. 

For  thee  the  lion  loathes  the  taste  of  blood, 
And  roaring  hunts  his  female  through  the  wood. 

Dryden. 

Now  his  exalted  spirit  loaths 
Incuinbrances  of  food  and  cloaths. 

Swift,  The  Progress  of  Poetry. 

2.  Regard  with  disgust,  from  satiety  or  in- 
appetency. 

Loathing  the  honey'd  cakes,  I  long  for  bread. 

Cowley. 

loathful.     See  Lothful. 
loathing,  part.  adj.    Feeling  abhorrence  or 
disgust. 

Why  do  I  stay  within  this  hated  place, 
Where  every  object  shocks  my  loathing  eyes  ?  Rowe. 

loathing,  verbal  abs.  Disgust ;  disinclina- 
tion ;  nausea ;  aversion. 

Parthenia  had  learned  both  liking  and  misliking, 
loving  and  loathing.— Sir  P.Sidney. 

A  loathing  and  detestation  of  the  unjust  and 
tyrannous  rule  of  Harold.— Spenser,  View  of  the 
State  of  Ireland. 

I  can  give  no  reason, 

More  than  a  lodged  hate,  and  a  certain  loathing, 
1  bear  Antonio. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 
in  nuptial  cinders  this  revives  the  fire, 
And  turns  their  mutual  loathings  to  desire. 

Congreve,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xi.  278. 
Our  appetite  is  extinguished  with  the  satisfaction, 
and  is  succeeded  by  loathing  and  satiety. — Rogers. 

Loathing  \s  a  symptom  known  to  attend  disorders 
of  the  stomach :  the  cure  must  have  regard  to  the 
cause.— Quincy. 

Every  passion  excites  its  opposite.    Cruelty  to-day 
produces  sympathy  to-morrow.     A  hatred  of  in- 
justice contributes  more  than  any  other  principle 
to  correct  the  inequalities  of  life,  and  to  maintain 
the  balance  of  aft'airs.    It  is  this  loathing  at  tyranny, 
which,  by  stirring  to  their  inmost  depth  the  warm- 
est feelings  of  the  heart,  makes  it  impossible  that 
tyranny  should  ever  finally  succeed.— Buckle,  His- 
tory of  Civilisation  in  England,  vol.  ii.  ch.  iii. 
loathllness.     See  Lothliness. 
loathly.     See  L  o  t  h  1  y . 
loathsome.     See  Lothsome. 
loathesomeness.     See  Lothsomeness. 

loating.  s.     Louting.    Mare. 

And  incredible  is  it  what  obsequious  loating  and 
courting  there  is  at  Borne  sundry  waies  to  such 
persons  as  are  without  children.— Holland,  Transla- 
tion of  Ammianus  Marcellinus. 
Xioave.  adj.     See  Lop. 

But  take  special  care 
You  button  on  your  nightcap. — After  th'  new 

fashion, 
With  his  loave  ears  without  it.  Lady  A  limony. 

lob.  *.  Heavy,  clumsy,  or  sluggish  person  ; 
clown. 

Find  Esau  such  a  lout  or  lob. 

Interlude  of  Jacob  and  Esau :  1568. 
Farewell,  thou  lob  of  spirits;  I'll  begone. 
Our  queen  and  all  her  elves  come  here  anon. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  ii.  1. 
This  is  the  wonted  way  for  quacks  and  cheats  to 
gull   country  lobs.  —  Bishop    Gauden,  Anti-Baal- 
Berith,  p.  12  :  1661. 

lob.  v.  a.  Let  fall  in  a  slovenly  or  lazy 
manner. 

The  horsemen  sit  like  fixed  candlesticks, 
And  their  poor  jades 

Lob  down  their  heads,  dropping  the  hides  and  hips. 
Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iv.  2. 

lobby,  s.  [L.Lat.  lobia,  laubia,  lobium, 
laubium.~\  Opening  before  a  room,  or  en- 
trance to  a  principal  apartment,  separated 
by  a  considerable  space  from  the  portico 
or  vestibule ;  small  hall  or  waiting-room ; 
small  apartment  taken  from  a  hall  or 
entry.  See,  also,  extract  from  Wedgwood. 

His  lobbies  fill  with  'tendance, 
Rain  sacrificial  whisperings  in  his  ear, 
Make  sacred  even  his  stirrup. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  At  liens,  1. 1. 

Before  the  duke's  rising  from  the  table,  he  stood 
pxpecting  till  he  should  pass  through  a  kind  of 
lobby  between  that  room  and  the  next,  where  were 
divers  attending  him.— Sir  H.  Wotton. 

His  [Lord  Chatham's]  voice,  even  when  it  sank  to 
a  whisper,  was  heard  to  the  remotest  benches ;  and 
when  he  strained  it  to  its  full  extent,  the  sound  rose 
like  the  swell  of  the  organ  of  a  great  cathedral,  shook 
the  house  with  its  peal,  and  was  heard  through  lob- 
bies and  staircases  to  the  Court  of  Requests  and  the 
precincts  of  Westminster  Hall.— Macaulay,  Critical 
and-Historical  Essays.  Earl  of  Chatham. 
[Lobby,  antichamber,  porch,  gallery.  German,  laube 
(from  laub.  foliage,  as  Old  French/o?«ie,  a  hut,  from 
fcuille,  a  leaf),  an  arbour,  bower  formed  of  the 
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branches  of  trees ;  lauberhiitte,  a  booth  or  hut  of 
green  branches.  Middle  Latin,  lobia,  laubia,  lau- 
bium,  an  open  portico,  cloisters.  '  Deambulatoriuin 
quod  proprie  dicitur  lobium,  quod  fit  iuxta  domes 
ad  spatianduin.'  (Johannes  de  Janua.)  Italian, 
loggia,  an  open  gallery,  banquetting-house,  fair 
porch  in  the  street  side.—  Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of 
English  Etymology.'} 

lobcoat.  s.  ?  Lobcock :  (the  rhyme  pre- 
cludes the  notion  of  a  misprint). 

Cares  not  a  groat 
For  such  a  lob-coat. 
Tlie  Wit  of  a  Woman :  1604.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

lobcock.    s.       Sluggish,    stupid,    inactive 
person. 
Now  next,  my  gallant  youths,  farewell ; 

My  lads  that  oft  have  cheer'd  my  heart ! 
My  grief  of  mind  no  tongue  can  tell, 

To  think  that  I  from  you  must  part : 
I  now  must  leave  you  all,  alas, 
And  live  with  some  old  lobcock  ass ! 

Breton,  Works  of  a  Young  Wit:  1577. 

Kobe.  s.  [Fr.]  Division,  or  indentation, 
generally  partial  in  the  way  of  depth,  and 
rounded  in  outline :  (this  word,  equally 
common  in  Botany  and  Anatomy,  has  se- 
veral equally  technical  congeners,  as  lobed, 
lobate,  &c.  See  Lobular.  Of  both  the 
original  and  diminutive  term  the  common- 
est applications  are  to  the  parts  of  the 
liver,  the  lung,  and  the  brain.  The  fleshy 
part  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  ear  is 
also  called  the  lobe  of  the  ear). 

Nor  could  the  lobes  of  his  rank  liver  swell 
To  that  prodigious  mass  for  their  eternal  meal. 

Dryden. 

Air  bladders  form  lobuli,  which  hang  upon  the 
bronchia  like  bunches  of  grapes ;  these  lobuli  con- 
stitute the  lobes,  and  the  lobes  the  lungs. — Arbuth- 
not.  On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

From  whence  the  quick  reciprocating  breath, 
The  lobe  adhesive,  and  the  sweat  of  death.       Sewel. 

Leaves  are  either  entire,  that  is,  without  toothi- 
ness  of  any  kind ;  or  toothed  in  various  ways  upon 
their  edges;  or  divided  more  or  less  deeply  into 
lobes.  If  the  lobes  are  united  near  the  base  around 
the  origin  of  these  veins,  we  name  them  partitions, 
and  the  leaf  is  said  to  be  parted.  Supposing  the 
lobes  to  be  united  as  far  as  the  middle,  they  become 
divisions,  their  recesses  are  fissures,  and  the  adjec- 
tives formed  from  these  are  made  to  end  in  '  fid,'  as 
multifid,  quinqueftd,  &c. ;  this  should  not  be  applied 
to  any  cases  in  which  the  divisions  extend  below  the 
middle  of  the  veins ;  it  is,  however,  frequently  ap- 
plied to  cases  of  a  division  as  deep  as  the  midrib. 
Finally,  if  the  adhesion  of  the  lobes  is  complete,  and 
if  the  parenchym  which  separates  the  extremity 
only  of  the  veins  is  not  extended  to  the  extremity  of 
the  principal  veins,  or  beyond  them,  the  leaf  is 
merely  toothed  (dentate) ;  the  salient  parts  are 
toothings.  When  the  toothings  or  teeth  are  rounded 
they  become  crenels,  and  the  leaf  is  crenelled  (or 
crenate).  This  form  of  leaf  is  not  very  important, 
because  it  is  not  connected  with  the  arrangement  of 
the  primary  veins,  while  that  of  lobes,  already  men- 
tioned, always  is. — Lindley,  Introduction  to  Botany. 

lobelia,  s.  [Label,  the  name  of  one  of  the 
chief  botanists  of  the  sixteenth  century.] 
Flowers  of  the  genus  so  called. 

Thunberg  has  enumerated  thirty  lobelias  natives 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.— Sees,  Encyclopedia, 
Lobelia. 

loblolly,  s.  Seafaring  dish  so  called :  (often 
used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element 
of  a  compound). 

The  first  was  a  feast  held  every  week  at  several 
houses ;  which  they  called  a  loblolly-hast,  &c..  which 
is  as  our  water-gruel  in  England ;  at  which  feast 
each  did  strive  to  excell  another  in  the  difference  of 
making  it. — Letter  from  the  Summer  Islands  to 
Prynne,  in  his  Discovery  of  New  Lights,  p.  3 :  1645. 
On  board  the  ships  of  war,  water-gruel  is  called 
loblolly,  and  the  surgeon's  servant  or  mate  the  lob- 
lolly-boy. — Grose. 

i.6bs-pound.  s.  Prison  :  (probably  for  idlers 
or  vagrants). 

Crowdero,  whom,  in  irons  bound, 
Thou  basely  threw'st  into  lob's  pound. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  3,  909. 

If  he  can  once  compass  him,  and  get  him  in  lobs- 
pound,  he'll  make  nothing  of  him,  but  speak  a  few 
hard  words  to  him,  and  perhaps  bind  him  over  to 
his  good  behaviour  for  a  thousand  years  \-Addison, 
Drummer. 

lobstarize.  v.  n.  Move  backwards,  after 
the  fashion  of  a  lobster.  Hare. 

Thou  makest  rivers  the  most  deafly  deep 
To  lobstarize  (back  to  their  source  to  creep). 

Sylvester,  Translation  of  Du  Bartas,  iv.  3,2. 
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lobster,  s.  [A.S.  lopestre  ;  for  Lat.  locusta 
=  locust.]  Macrourous,  or  long-tailed  (op- 
posed to  the  crab,  which  is  brachyurous  or 
short-tailed)  crustaceous  animal  so  called, 
of  the  genus  Homarus. 

Those  that  cast  their  shell  are  the  lobster,  the 
crab,  and  craw-fish.  —  Bacon,  Natural  and  Experi- 
mental History. 

It  happeneth  often  that  the  lobster  hath  the  great 
claw  of  one  side  longer  than  the  other.—  Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

lobular.  adj.  Having  the  character,  nature, 
or  form,  of  a  lobule,  or  small  lobe. 

The  liver  of  the  crab  ...  is  a  lobulated  granular 
mass,  formed  by  the  aggregation  of  a  multitude  of 
follicles  with  distinct  csecal  terminations  ;  these  fol- 
licles discharging  their  secreted  products  into  cavi- 
ties which  occupy  the  centre  of  the  lobules.  ...  It  is 
observable  in  the  human  liver,  that  certain  portions 
are  rudimentary,  which  are  elsewhere  fully  devel- 
oped. Thus  in  the  Carnivora  and  Rodentia,  which 
present  the  most  complex  form  of  liver  that  we 
meet  with  amongst  Mammalia,  there  are  five  differ- 
ent parts  ;  namely,  a  '  central  '  or  principal  lobe,  and 
a  right  and  left  '  lateral  '  lobe,  each  with  its  lobular 
appendage.  The  whole  mass  of  the  liver  of  man, 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  describe  as  consisting 
of  a  right  and  a  left  lobe,  does  in  reality  form  but 
one,  which  must  be  regarded  as  the  central  lobe  ; 
the  '  lobulus  Spigelii  '  is  the  rudiment  of  the  right 
'  lateral  '  lobe,  and  the  lobulus  caudatus  is  its  '  lobu- 
lar  appendage  ;'  but  the  left  '  lateral  '  lobe,  with  its 
lobular  appendage,  is  altogether  undeveloped.  .  .  . 
The  vena  portae,  which  is  formed  by  the  conver- 
gence of  the  veins  that  return  the  blood  from  the 
chylopoietic  viscera,  probably  also  receives  the 
blood  which  is  conveyed  to  the  liver  for  the  pur- 
poses of  nutrition  by  the  hepatic  artery.  Like  an 
artery,  it  gradually  subdivides  into  smaller  and  yet 
smaller  branches  ;  and  at  last  it  forms  a  plexus  of 
vessels  which  lie  in  the  interlobular  spaces,  and 
spread  with  the  freest  inosculation  throughout  the 
entire  liver.  To  these  vessels  the  name  of  inter- 
lobular  veins  was  given  by  Mr.  Kiernan.  They 
ramify  in  the  capsules  of  the  lobules,  covering  with 
their  ramifications  the  whole  external  surface  01' 
these  ;  and  then  enter  their  substance.  When  they 
enter  the  lobules,  they  are  termed  tabular  veins  ; 
and  the  plexus  formed  by  their  convergence  from 
the  circumference  of  each  lobule  towards  its  centre 
(where  their  ultimate  ramifications  terminate  in 
those  of  the  intralobular  or  hepatic  vein)  is  desig- 
nated as  the  lobular  venous  plexus.  —  Carpenter, 
Principles  of  Physiology. 

lobule,  s.  Small,  secondary,  or  subordinate 
Lobe. 

(For  example  see  Lobular.) 
Lobworm,  s.     Large  earthworm  so  called, 
of  the  genus  Lumbricus. 

For  the  trout  the  dew  worm,  which  some  also  call 
the  lobworm,  and  the  brandling  are  the  chief.  — 
I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler. 

local,  adj.  [Lat.  localis,  from  locus  =  place.] 

1.  Having  the  properties  of  place. 

By  ascending,  after  that  the  sharpness  of  death 
was  overcome,  he  took  the  very  local  possession  of 
glory,  and  that  to  the  use  of  all  that  are  his,  even  as 
himself  before  had  witnessed,  I  go  to  prepare  a  place 
for  you.  —  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

A  higher  flight  the  vent'rous  goddess  tries, 
Leaving  material  world,  and  local  skies  ; 
Inquires  what  are  the  beings,  where  the  space, 
That  formed  and  held  the  angels'  ancient  race. 

Prior,  Solomon,  i.  5*53. 

2.  Relating  to  place. 

The  circumstance  of  local  nearness  in  them  unto 
us,  might  haply  enforce  in  us  a  duty  of  greater  sepa- 
ration from  them  than  from  those  other.  —  Hooker 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

When  there  is  only  a  local  circumstance  of  wor- 
ship, the  same  thing  would  be  worshipped  suppos- 
ing that  circumstance  changed.  —  Bishop  Stillitig- 
fleet. 

3.  Being  in  a  particular  place. 

Dream  not  of  their  fight, 
As  of  a  duel,  or  the  local  wounds 
Of  head,  or  heel.         Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  386. 
How  is  the  change  of  being  sometimes  here,  some- 
times there,  made  by  local  motion  in  vacuum,  with- 
out a  change  in  the  body  moved  P—  Sir  K.  Diyby, 
Treatise  on  the  Nature  of  Bodies. 

4.  Relating  to,  concerning,  a  Locus. 
locality,  s.     [Lat.  localitas.']     Existence  in 

place  ;  relation  of  place,  or  distance. 

That  the  soul  and  angels  are  devoid  of  quantity 
and  dimension,  and  that  they  have  nothing  to  do 
with  grosser  locality,  is  generally  opinioned.— 
Glanville. 

Fond  Fancy's  eye, 
That  inly  gives  locality  and  form 
To  what  she  prizes  best. 

Mason,  England's  Garden,  b.  iii. 
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These  factions  .  .  .  weakened  and  distracted  the 
locality  of  patriotism. — Burke,  Thoughts  on  French 
Affairs. 

The  notion  of  position,  is,  in  itself,  the  notion  of 
relative  position.  The  position  of  a  thing  is  incon- 
ceivable, save  by  thinking  of  that  thing  as  at  some 
distance  from  one  or  more  other  things.  The  essen- 
tial dements  of  the  idea  will  be  best  seen,  on  observ- 
ing under  what  conditions  only,  it  can  come  into 
existence.  Imagine  a  solitary  point  A,  in  infinite 
space  ;  and  suppose  it  possible  for  that  point  to  be 
known  by  a  being  having  no  locality.  What  now 
can  be  predicated  respecting  its  place?  Absolutely 
nothing.— Herbert  Spencer,  Principles  of  Psycho- 
logy, p.  226. 
localize,  v.  a.  Fix  in  the  way  of  locality. 

The  character  of  a  region,  when  unfavourable  to 
any  species,  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  absence  of 
this  species ;  and  thus  its  absence  is  not  incon- 
gruous with  the  hypothesis,  that  each  species  was 
originally  placed  in  the  regions  most  favourable 
to  it.  But  the  absence  of  a  species  from  regions 
that  are  favourable  to  it,  cannot  be  thus  accounted 
for.  Were  plants  and  animals  localized  wholly  with 
reference  to  the  fitness  of  their  constitutions  to  sur- 
rounding conditions,  we  might  expect  Floras  to  be 
similar  and  Faunas  to  be  similar,  where  the  condi- 
tions are  similar ;  and  we  might  expect  dissimilari- 
ties among  Floras  and  among  Faunas,  proportionate 
to  the  dissimilarities  of  their  conditions.  But  we 
do  not  find  such  anticipations  verified.— Herbert 
Spencer,  Inductions  of  Biology,  §  106. 

localization,  s.  Fixation  in  the  way  of 
locality. 

That,  in  their  antagonism  to  the  unscientific  rea- 
sonings of  the  phrenologists,  the  physiologists  should 
have  gone  to  the  extent  of  denying  or  ignoring  any 
localization  of  function  in  the  cerebrum,  is,  per- 
haps, not  to  be  wondered  at :  it  is  in  harmony  with 
the  course  of  controversies  in  general.  But  no  phy- 
siologist who  calmly  considers  the  question  in  con- 
nection with  the  general  truths  of  his  science,  can 
long  resist  the  conviction  that  different  parts  of  the 
cerebrum  subserve  different  kinds  of  mental  action. 
Localization  of  function  is  the  law  of  all  organiza- 
tion whatever :  separateness  of  duty  is  universally 
accompanied  with  separateness  of  structure :  and  it 
would  be  marvellous  were  an  exception  to  exist  in 
the  cerebral  hemispheres. — Herbert  Spencer,  Prin- 
ciples of  Psychology,  p.  607. 

Whether  . . .  any  tendency  to  localisation  results 
from  the  immediate  acti  n  of  the  local  conditions, 
is  an  interesting  question.— Id.,  Principles  of  Bio- 
logy, pt.  v.  ch.  ii. 
locally,  adv.     With  respect  to  place. 

Being  ascended  into  heaven,  he  is  locally  there. — 
Confutation  of  Nicholas  Shaxton,  E.  iii.  b. :  1546. 

O  Saviour,  whiles  thou  now  sittest  gloriously  in 
heaven,  thou  dost  no  less  impart  thyself  unto  us, 
than  if  thou  stoodst  visibly  by  us,  than  if  we  stood 
locally  by  thee.— Bishop  Hall,  Contemplations  on 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

Whether  things  in  their  natures  so  divers  as  body 
and  spirit,  which  almost  in  nothing  communicate, 
are  not  essentially  divided,  though  not  locally  dis- 
tant, I  leave  to  the  readers.— Glanville. 

We  may  discern  a  certain  analogy  between  the 
perpetuation  of  a  particular  form  of  Christianity, 
and  the  perpetuation  of  a  particular  language.  Both 
belong  to  a  class  of  which  the  forms  are  various; 
but  each  variety,  having  once  arisen,  is  unchanging, 
and,  when  adopted  by  a  nation,  remains.  Both  pre- 
vail locally,  and  are  transmitted,  by  a  faithful  tradi- 
tion from  father  to  son.  Moreover,  it  often  happens 
that  both  are  diffused  by  colonization  or  conquest. 
—Sir  O.  C.  Lewis,  On  the  Influence  of  Authority  in 
Matters  of  Opinion,  ch.  iv. 

locate,  v.  n,  [Lat.  locatus,  pass.  part,  of 
loco.']  Place. 

Under  this  roof  the  biographer  of  Johnson  and 
the  pleasant  tourist  to  Corsica  and  the  Hebrides 
passed  many  jovial  joyous  hours;  here  he  has  located 
some  of  the  liveliest  scenes,  and  most  brilliant  pas- 
sages, in  his  entertaining  anecdotes  of  his  friend 
Samuel  Johnson. — Cumberland,  Memoirs  of  himself. 

A  little  thought  will  make  it  clear  that  to  per- 
ceive the  position  of  anything  touched,  is  really  to 
perceive  the  position  of  that  part  of  the  body  in 
which  the  sensation  of  touch  is  located.  Whence  it 
follows  that  our  knowledge  of  the  positions  of  ob- 
jects is  built  upon  our  knowledge  of  the  positions 
of  our  members  towards  each  other— knowledge 
both  of  their  fixed  relations,  and  of  those  tempo- 
rary relations  they  are  placed  in  by  every  change  of 
muscular  adjustment.— Herbert  Spencer,  Princi- 
ples of  Psychology,  p.  288. 

location,  s.  Situation  with  respect  to  place ; 
act  of  placing  ;  state  of  being  placed. 

Any  determination,  location,  or  position,  of  the 
body.— Bishop  Pearson,  Exposition  of  the  Creed, 
art  vi. 

To  say  that  the  world  is  somewhere,  means  no 
more  than  that  it  does  exist ;  this,  though  a  phrase 
borrowed  from  place,  signifying  only  its  existence, 
not  location. — Locke. 

loch.  s.  [Scotch  Gaelic.]  Lake  :  (a  geogra- 
phical  proper,    rather    than    a    co/it/non, 
110 
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name ;  as,  Loch  Lomond,  Loch  Awe,  &c. ; 
the  Irish  form  is  Louyh ;  as.  Lough  Neagh). 
lochia.  s.    [Gr.  \OXH«.]    In  Medicine,    See 
extract. 

Lochia  is  the  discharge  that  flows  from  the  uterus 
and  vagina,  while  the  mucous  membrane  is  return- 
ing to  its  condition  previous  to  conception. — Dr. 
Murphy,  On  Parturition  and  Lactation,  p.  497 : 
1852. 

The  discharge  is  called  the  lochia,  or  in  popular 
language,  the  cleansings.— Dr.  Churchill,  On  Dis- 
eases of  Women,  p.  699 :  186i. 

lochial.  adj.     Connected  with,  constituted 
by,  the  Lochia. 

Elsewhere  the  mucous  membrane  . . .  was  covered 
by  the  lochial  secretion.  —  Dr,  Churchill,  On  Dis- 
eases of  Women,  p.  699  :  1864. 

lock.  s.    [A.S.  loc ;   connected  with  flock ; 
Lat.  floccus  =  lock  of  wool.] 

1.  Small  bunch,  tuft,  or  strip  of  hair,  long 
and  flexible  enough  to  curve,  but  scarcely 
so  twisted  as  a  curl :  (applied  chiefly  to 
human  hair  and  wool), 

Well  might  he  perceive  the  hanging  of  her  hair 
in  locks,  some  curled,  and  some  forgotten. — Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

A  goodly  cypress,  who  bowing  her  fair  head  over 
the  water.it  seemeth  she  looked  into  it,  and  dressed 
her  green  locks  by  that  running  river. — Id. 

His  grizly  locks,  long  growing  and  unbound, 
Disorder'd  hung  about  his  shoulders  round. 

Spenser. 

The  bottom  was  set  against  a  lock  of  wool,  and 
the  sound  was  quite  deaded. — Bacon. 

They  nourish  only  a  lock  of  hair  ou  the  crown  of 
their  heads.— G.  Sandys,  Travels. 

A  lock  of  hair  will  draw  more  than  a  cable  rope. — 
Grew. 

This  nymph,  to  the  destruction  of  mankind, 
Nourished  two  locks  that  graceful  hung  behind 
In  equal  curls,  and  well  conspired  to  deck 
With  shining  ringlets  her  smooth  ivory  neck. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  ii. 

Redundant  are  thy  locks,  thy  lips  as  fair 
As  when  their  breath  enriched  Thessalian  air. 

Wordsworth,  Laodamia. 

The  dexterous  Capuchins  never  choose  to  preach 
on  the  life  and  miracles  of  a  saint,  until  they  have 
awakened  the  devotional  feelings  of  their  auditors 
by  exhibiting  some  relic  of  him,  a  thread  of  his 
garment,  a  lock  of  his  hair,  or  a  drop  of  his  blood. — 
Macaulay,  Critical  and  Historical  Essays,  Milton. 

2.  Tuft. 

I  suppose  this  letter  will  find  thee  picking  of 
daisies,  or  smelling  to  a  lock  of  hay.  —  Addison, 
Spectator. 

lock,  s,    [A.S.  loc,  the  verb  lucan.~\ 
1.  Piece  of  machinery  provided  with  a  spring 
and  bolt  for  receiving  and  corresponding 
to  a  key,  the  two  together  serving  to  fasten 
doors,  chests,  and  the  like. 

No  gate  so  strong,  no  lock  so  firm  and  fast, 
But  with  that  piercing  noise  flew  open  quit  or  brast. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queen. 

We  have  locks  to  safeguard  necessaries, 
And  pretty  traps  to  catch  the  petty  thieves. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  i.  1. 

As  there  are  locks  for  several  purposes,  so  are 
there  several  inventions  in  locks,  in  contriving  their 
wards  or  guards. — Moxon,  Meclianical  Exercises. 

A  good  lock  is  a  masterpiece  of  smith's  work. . . . 
The  structure  of  locks  is  so  varied,  and  the  number 
of  inventions  of  different  sorts  so  extended,  that  we 
cannot  attempt  to  enumerate  them.  Those  placed 
upon  outer  doors  are  called  stock-locks;  those  on 
chamber  doors  are  called  spring-lodes ;  such  as  are 
hidden  in  the  thickness  of  the  doors  to  which  they 
are  applied,  are  called  mortice-locks;  and  those  that 
are  applied  upon  the  outside  of  the  doors  are  called 
iron  rimlocks.  The  padlock  is  too  well  known  to 
require  description.  We  here  add  the  conditions 
which  . .  .  appear  necessary  in  a  lock  of  the  most 
perfect  kind:  1.  That  certain  parts  of  the  lock 
should  be  variable  in  position  through  a  great 
number  of  combinations,  one  only  of  which  should 
allow  the  lock  to  be  opened  or  shut ;  2.  That  this 
last-mentioned  combination  should  be  variable  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  possessor ;  3.  That  it  should  not 
be  possible,  after  the  lock  is  closed  and  the  combi- 
nation disturbed,  for  anyone,  not  even  the  maker  of 
the  lock,  to  discover  by  any  examination  what  may 
be  the  proper  situation  of  the  parts  required  to  open 
the  lock;  4.  That  trials  of  this  kind  should  not  be 
capable  of  injuring  the  lock;  6.  That  it  should  ab- 
solutely require  no  key,  and  be  as  easily  opened  in 
the  dark  as  in  the  light;  6.  That  the  opening  and 
shutting  be  done  as  easily,  and  by  a  process  as 
simple,  as  a  common  lock,  either  with  or  without  a 
key,  as  may  be  desired ;  7.  That  the  keyhole  be 
defended,  concealed,  or  inaccessible ;  8.  That  the 
key  may  be  used  by  a  stranger  without  his  knowing, 
or  being  able  to  discover,  the  adopted  combination  ; 
9.  That  the  key  be  capable  of  adjustment  to  all  the 
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variations  of  the  lock,  and  yet  be  simple ;  10.  Thnt 
the  lock  should  not  be  liable  to  be  taken  off  and 
examined,  whether  the  receptacle  be  open  or  shut, 
except  by  one  who  knows  the  adopted  combination. 
—  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Litera- 
ture, and  Art, 

2.  Part  of  a  musket,  pistol,    or  fire-arm  in 
general,  formed  by  the  pan,  the  trigger, 
and  other  parts  immediately  concerned  in 
producing  ignition. 

A  pun  carries  powder  and  bullets  for  seven 
charges  and  discharges:  under  the  breech  of  the 
barrel  is  one  box  for  the  powder,  a  little  before  the 
lock  another  for  the  bullets  ;  behind  the  cock  a 
charger,  which  carries  the  powder  to  the  further 
end  of  the  lock. — Grew,  Museum. 

3.  Dam  in  a  navigable   canal   or  river  for 
holding  up  and  letting  off  the  water,  so  as  to 
preserve  the  navigable  depth  of  the  chan- 
nel by  means  of  doors  and  sluices. 

To  destroy  any  sluice  or  lock  on  a  navigable  river 
is  made  felony,  to  be  punished  with  transportation 
for  seven  years. — Sir  W.  Blackstone. 

4.  Hug;  grapple. 

They  must  be  practised  in  all  the  locks  and  gripes 
of  wrestling,  as  need  may  often  be  in  fight  to  tug  or 
grapple,  and  to  close. — Milton,  Tractate  on  Edu- 
cation. 
Lock.  v.  a. 

1.  Fasten  with  a  lock,  by  locking. 

The  garden,  seated  on  the  level  floor, 
She  left  behind,  and  locking  every  door, 
Thought  all  secure. 

Dryden,  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  221. 

2.  Shut  up  or  confine  with,  or  as  with,  locks. 

I  am  lockt  in  one  of  them  ; 
If  you  do  love  me,  you  will  find  me  out. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

We  do  lock 
Our  former  scruple  in  our  strong  barr'd  gates. 

Id.,  King  John,  ii.  2. 
Then  seek  to  know  those  things  which  make  us 

blest. 

And  having  found  them,  lock  them  in  thy  breast. 
Sir  J.  Denham,  Of  Prudence, 
The  frighted  dame 

Sprung  hasty  from  the  bed  and  quenched  the  flame. 
The  log,  iii  secret  lock'd,  she  kept  with  care. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 
The  father  of  the  gods 
Confined  their  fury  to  those  dark  abodes, 
And  lock'd  them  safe  within,  oppress'd  with  moun- 
tain loads. 

Id.,  Translation  of  tlie  JEneid.  i.  00, 
.One  conduces  to  the  poet's  completing  of  his  work  ; 
the  other  slackens  his  pace,  and  locks  him  up  like  a 
knight-erraut  in  an  enchanted  castle.— Ibid.,  dedi- 
cation. 

With  up. 

Always  lock  up  a  cat  in  a  closet  where  you  keep 
your  china  plates,  for  fear  the  mice  may  steal  in  and 
break  them.— Swift. 

Your  wine  lock'd  up,  your  butler  strolled  abroad, 
Or  fish  denied  (the  river  yet  unthaw'd), 
If  then  plain  bread  and  milk  will  do  the  feat, 
The  pleasure  lies  in  you,  and  not  the  meat. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  sat.  ii. 

3.  Close  fast. 

Death  blasts  his  bloom,  and  locks  his  frozen  eyes. 
Gay,  Tlie  Fan,  iii.  54 
bhe  locked  her  lips  :  she  left  me  where  I  stood : 

'  Glory  to  God '  she  sang,  and  past  afar, 
Thridding  the  sombre  boskage  of  the  wood, 
Toward  the  morning-star. 

Tennyson,  A  Dream  of  Fair  Women. 
Figuratively.     Lay  out  money:  (with  up). 

If  one  third  of  the  money  in  trade  were  locked  ^tp, 
must  not  the  landholders  receive  one  third  less 't — 
Locke. 

ZiOck.  v.  n. 

I .  Become  fast  by  a  lock  :  (as, '  The  door  will 
not  lock'). 

For  not  of  wood,  nor  of  enduring  brass, 
Doubly  disparted  did  it  lock  and  close, 
That  when  it  locked  none  might  through  it  pass. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
•2,  Unite  by  mutual  insertion. 

Either  they  lock  into  each  other,  or  slip  one  upon 
another  s  surface  ;  as  much  of  their  surface  touches 
as  makes  them  cohere.— Boyle. 
Xiock-jaw.    s.      [locked-jaw,    which    it    has 
superseded;    generally   two   words   rather 
than  a  compound.']     Spasmodic  disease  so 
called,  by  which  the  lower-jaw  is  drawn  up 
and  fixed  ;  tonic,  tetanic,  or  rigid  spasm  of 
thejaw:  (m  Medical  language  Trismus,  a 
form  of  tetanus). 
locker,  s. 
1.  Of  a  ship.       Compartment,  or  strongly 
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made    box,    especially   round    the    main 
mast,  for  stowing  shot  and  heavy  rolling 
goods  ;  strong  fixed  box  in  general. 
Davy  Jones's  locker.     Sailor's  term  for  the 
bottom  of  the  sea. 

'  Did  he  not  say,  when  he  took  boat  on  Saturday, 
and  I  was  far  pone,  fuddled,  that  if  he  were  justice 
of  peace  he  would  have  me  in  the  stocks  for  a  toper  ? 
See  how  glum  the  old  nipcheese  looks  !  Has  he 
heard  the  news,  think  you,  messmates?'  'Of  the 
"Righteous  Endeavour"  being  down  among  the 
sand  and  shells  of  Davy  Jones's  locker?  No,' 
answered  Coombings.  'How  should  he?" — Sala, 
The  Ship-Chandler. 

Not  a  shot  in  the  locker.     Sailor's  phrase  for 
being  without  money. 

2.  In  Architecture.     See  extract. 

Locker  [is]  a  small  closet  or  cupboard  frequently 
found  in  churches,  especially  on  the  north  side  of 
the  sites  of  altars  ;  they  are  now  usually  open,  but 
were  formerly  closed  with  doors,  and  were  used  to 
contain  the  sacred  vessels,  relics,  and  other  valua- 
bles belonging  to  the  church.  The  locker  is  usually 
considered  to  be  smaller  than  the  ambry,  but  the 
terms  are  frequently  used  synonymously.— Glossary 
of  Architecture. 

Locket,  s.  [Fr.  locquet.~\ 

1.  Small  catch  or  spring  to  fasten  a  necklace 
or  ornament. 

Where  knights  are  kept  in  narrow  lists, 
With  wooden  lockets  'bout  their  wrists. 

Butler,  Hudibras. 

2.  From  often  containing  a  lock  of  hair  kept 
as  a  memorial,   it  has  come  to  be,  occa- 
sionally, connected  with  foc#  =  hair;   (as, 
'he  took  a  lochetj  i.e.  a  lock  of  hair  for  a 
locket,  as  a  memorial). 

lockram.  s.  [  ?  ]  Sort  of  coarse  cloth  so 
called. 

The  kitchen  malkin  pins 
Her  richest  lockram  'bout  her  reechy  neck, 
Clambering  the  walls  to  eye  him. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  ii.  1. 

locksmith,  s.  One  whose  trade  is  to  make 
and  mend  locks. 

We  may  likewise  see,  in  Plato's  forenamed  in- 
stances of  his  smiths  and  his  wrights,  how  many 
several  arts  there  be:  ...  some  goldsmiths,  some 
braziers,  some  farriers,  some  locksmiths.— Fotherby, 
Atheomastix,  p.  193 :  1622. 

locomotion,  s.  [Lat.  locus  =  place  +  motio, 
-o?iis;  motus,  pass.  part,  of  moveo  =  move.] 
Motion  in  which  there  is  progress  from  place 
to  place  ;  e.g.  the  motion  of  a  walking  man, 
a  running  horse,  or  a  vehicle  along  a 
road,  as  opposed  to  that  of  the  wheel  of  a 
lathe,  or  the  mere  revolution  of  any  wheel 
around  its  axis,  the  axis  itself  being  sta- 
tionary. 

All  progression,  or  animal  locomotion,  is  performed 
by  drawing  on,  or  impelling  forward,  some  part 
which  was  before  at  quiet. — Sir  T.  lirowne,  Vulgar 
Err  ours. 

Many  in  the  set  locomotions  and  movements  of 
their  days  have  measured  the  circuit  of  [the  earth]. 
— Id.,  Christian  Morals,  ii.  33. 

An  excursion  to  London,  upon  the  footing  that 
locomotion  then  was,  when  an  hundred  miles  were 
a  journey  of  three  days,  was  a  matter  of  some  iui- 
portancr. — Graves,  Recollections  of  Slienstone. 
(See  also  under  Locomotive.) 

locomotive,  adj.  Connected  with,  relating 
to,  constituted  by,  locomotion,  as  opposed 
to  stationary.  For  further  illustration  see 
last  extract. 

I  shall  consider  the  motion,  or  locomotive  faculty 
of  animals. — JJerham,  Physieo-Tlieoloyy. 

If  in  the  night  too  oft  he  kicks, 
Or  shews  his  locomotive  tricks. 
These  first  assaults  fat  Kate  repays  him. 

Prior,  Alma,  i.  287. 

An  animal  cannot  well  be  defined  from  any  par- 
ticular organk'al  part,  nor  from  its  locomotive 
faculty,  for  some  adhere  to  rocks.— Arbuthnot,  On 
the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

Aristotle,  choosing  the  locomotive  system  as  a 
base,  divided  his  zootoca,  the  equivalent  of  the  Lin- 
niean  mammalia,  according  to  the  nature  of  their 
locomotive  organs,  into  three  sections :  1.  Dipoda, 
or  bipeds  ;  2.  Tetrapoda,  or  quadrupeds ;  and 
3.  Apoda,  or  impeds.  Man  is  cited  as  the  type  of 
the  first,  and  the  whale  tribe  is  included  in  the  last 
of  these  primary  groups ;  the  second  embraces  all 
the  rest  of  the  class  which,  in  common  language, 
are  called  quadrupeds  ....  Cuvier,  adopting  the 
same  threefold  primary  division  of  the  class  sub- 
divides it  into  better  and  more  naturally  defined 
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orders,  according  to  various  characters  derived  from  ' 
the  dental,  the  osseous,  generative,  and  the  loco- 
motive systems.— Owen,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art,  Mammalia. 
A  clock,  a  mill,  a  lathe  moves ;  but  as  no  change  of 
place  of  the  machine  is  produced,  such  motion  is 
not  locomotion.  A  steam  engine  which  being  fixed 
in  its  position  impels  other  bodies,  is  a  stationary 
engine ;  hut  one  which  travels  with  the  bodies  which 
it  drives  is  called  a  locomotive  engine.  . . .  Since  the 
improvement  and  extension  of  iron  railways,  [the] 
term  [locomotive  engine]  has  been  exclusively  ap- 
plied to  the  steam  engines  by  which  loads  are  drawn 
upon  them.  Although,  strictly  speaking,  the  steam 
engine  by  which  a  ship  is  propelled  is  a  locomotive 
engine,  it  is  not  usual  to  apply  that  term  to  it ;  such 
an  engine  being  called  a  marine  engine.  The  term 
locomotive  engine  must,  therefore,  as  at  present 
used,  be  understood  to  express  the  travelling  steam 

engine  by  which  trains  are  drawn  on  railways 

The  first  practical  application  of  the  steam  engine 
as  a  locomotive  power  took  place  in  1804,  on  a  rail- 
road at  Merthyr  Tydvil,  in  South  Wales.— Brande 
and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
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Often  used  substantially :  (as,  '  the  speed  of 

a  locomotive '). 

locomotivity.  s.     Power  of  changing  place 

The  most  superb  edifice  that  ever  was  conceivec 

or  constructed,  would  not  equal  the  smallest  insecl 

blest  with  sight,  feeling,  and  locomotivity. — Bryan. 

locum  tenens.  s.  [Lat.  locum,  accusative 
case  of  locus  =  place  +  tenens,  pres.  part,  o 
teweo  =  hold :  two  words,  both  Latin.  I 
is,  however,  in  common  use,  and  translates 
word  for  word,  Lieutenant :  lieu  =  locus  = 
place ;  tenant  =  tenens,  -entis  —  holding.' 
One  who  holds  the  place  of  another. 

Do,  Crispin,  do   be  my  locum  tenens.  —  Master 

Sneak,  to  oblige  you,  I  will  be  locum  tenens.— Foote 

Mayor  of  Garratt. 

locus,  s.      In    Geometry.      Line   in   which 
every  point    satisfies    certain   conditions 
See  Parabola  and  Porism. 
locus  stand!,  s.    [Lat.  standi,  gerund  of  sto 
=  stand.    Latin,  rather  than  English,  bul 
common.']     Position,  or  condition,  confer- 
ring elegibility  to  any  office  or  appointment 
locust,    s.     [Lat.  locusta.~]      Orthopterous 
insect  so  called,  of  different  species  of  the 
genus  Locusta. 

If  thou  refuse  to  let  my  people  go,  behold,  to- 
morrow will  1  bring  the  locusts  into  thy  coast. — 
.Exodus,  x.  4. 

Air  replete  with  the  steams  of  animals,  rotting, 
has  produced  pestilential  fevers,  such  hath  likewise 
been  raised  by  great  quantities  of  dead  locusts. — 
Arbuthnot,  On  the  Effects  of  Air  on  human  Bodies. 

The  Hebrews  had  several  sorts  of  locusts  which 
are  not  known  among  us:  the  old  historians  and 
modern  travellers  remark  that  locusts  are  very 
numerous  in  Africk,  and  many  places  of  Asia  ;  that 
sometimes  they  fall  like  a  cloud  upon  the  country, 
and  eat  up  every  thing  they  meet  with.  Moses  de- 
scribes four  sorts  of  locusts.— Calmet. 

The  locusts  fly  by  starts,  but  frequently  rise  to  a 
considerable  height.  Certain  species,  called  migra- 
tory locusts,  unite  in  incalculable  numbers,  and 
emigrate,  resembling  in  their  passage  through  the 
air  a  dense  cloud :  wherever  they  alight,  all  signs  of 
vegetation  quickly  disappear,  and  cultivated  grounds 
are  left  a  desert.  But  the  mischief  does  not  end 
here ;  for  when  dead,  the  mass  of  decomposing  bo- 
dies is  so  great  that  the  air  becomes  poisoned  by  the 
fetid  exhalations.  The  second  chapter  of  Joel  gives 
a  powerful  description  of  the  devastation  committed 
by  these  destructive  insects.  M.  Miot,  in  his  trans- 
lation of  Herodotus,  has  given  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  the  heaps  of  bodies  of  winged  serpents  which 
that  historian  states  that  he  saw  in  Egypt,  were  no- 
thing more  than  masses  of  this  species  of  locust. 
These  insects  are  eaten  in  various  parts  of  Africa, 
where  the  inhabitants  collect  them  both  for  home 
consumption  and  for  commerce.  They  takeaway 
their  elytra  and  wings,  and  preserve  them  in  brine. 
One  species  (Acridium  migratorium,  Latreille)  oc- 
casionally commits  devastations  in  the  south  of 
Europe  and  Poland ;  and  stragglers  have  occasion- 
ally reached  our  own  coasts.  In  the  United  States, 
the  term  locust  is  applied  to  a  species  of  cicada, 
which  by  their  numbers  and  voracity  are  almost  as 
destructive  as  the  true  locusts  of  the  Old  World.— 
Owen,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 


locust-tree,  s.  Tree  so  called  ;  Ceratonia 
siliqua;  also  applied  to  the  Robinia  pseud- 
acacia. 

The  locust-tree  hath  a  papilionaceous  flower,  from 
whose  calyx  arises  the  pointal,  which  afterwards 
becomes  an  union  psular  hard  pod,  including  round- 
ish hard  seeds,  which  are  surrounded  with  a  fungous 
stringy  substance.— Miller. 
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locution,  s.  [Lat.  loculio,  -onis,  speaking, 
from  loquor  =  I  speak.]  Discourse;  man- 
ner of  speech  ;  phrase.  Obsolete  ;  rare. 

Under  the  shadowe  of  fygurate  locution  in  his 
gloyre  of  the  electe  persons.— Bale,  Discourse  on  the 
Revelations,  ii. :  1550. 

They  found  shifts  as  well  in  the  one  as  the  other; 
tropes,  hyperbolical  locutions,  figures  of  eloquence, 
and  such  like  toyes.  —  Stapteton,  Fortresse  of  the 
Faith  which  Protestants  call  Papistry,  fol.  67.  b. 

He  confesses  it  to  be  a  way  of  locution  made  use 
of  by  very  good  authors— Bishop  Wren,  Monarchy 
Asserted,  p.  129. 

lodam.  *.  [  ?  ]  Old  game  at  cards  so  called  : 
(from  the  extract,  played  by  more  than  two. 
In  Nares,  extracts  are  given  from  as  late 
as  the  time  of  Charles  II. ;  and  it  is  stated 
that  it  is  not  yet  quite  obsolete). 

She  and  I  will  take  you  at  lodam.—  Woman  killed 
with  Kindness.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

lode.  s.  [spelling  with  o  and  a  mute  e  ra- 
ther than  -oa-,  for  the  sake  of  distinction 
rather  than  etymology.  The  origin  of  the 
word  is  the  same  as  in  Loadstar,  Load- 
stone, &c.,  words  which  themselves  are 
often  spelt  with  lode.  That  the  etymolo- 
gical principle  requires  all  to  be  spelt  alike, 
in  other  words,  either  lode  to  be  accom- 
modated to  load,  or  had  to  lode,  is  true. 
But  the  strict  etymological  principle  may 
be  conveniently  abandoned.  In  the  pre- 
sent case  (1)  the  difference  in  sense  is  well 
marked  ;  (2)  neither  spellings  are  theore- 
tically right.  Under  such  circumstances, 
usage  may  be  allowed  to  prevail.  For 
further  remarks  on  -oa-,  see  Loth.]  See 
last  extract. 

The  tin  lay  couched  at  first  in  certain  strakos 
amongst  the  rocks,  like  the  veins  in  a  man's  body 
from  the  depth  whereof  the  main  load  spreadeth 
out  his  branches,  until  they  approach  the  open  air. 
— Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

Their  manner  of  working  in  the  lead  mines,  is  to 
follow  the  load  as  it  lieth.— Ibid. 

Lode  [is]  the  technical  mining  term  for  a  metal- 
liferous or  ore-producing  mineral  vein.  In  mining 
districts  ore  occurs  either  in  mineral  veins  or  in 
beds.  If  in  the  former,  the  veins  are  almost  inva- 
riably found  to  have  one  of  two  or  three  principal 
directions,  being  either  nearly  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  elevation  of  the  district,  at  right  angles  to  that 
direction,  or  making  an  angle  of  45°  with  it.  The 
first  series  are  generally  called  by  miners  Bight- 
running  veins  or  lodes;  the  second  are  Cross 
Courses;  and  the  third  Contra  lodes,  sometimes 
called  caunters.  Lodes  differ  almost  without  limit, 
in  length,  width,  and  depth,  and  also  in  the  nature 
of  their  mineral  contents.— Ansted,  in  Brande  and 
Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
lodestone.  See  Loadstone, 
lodge,  v.  a.  [Fr.  logerJ] 

1.  Place  in  a  temporary  habitation. 

When  he  was  come  to  the  court  of  France,  the 
king  stiled  him  by  the  name  of  the  duke  of  York  ; 
lodged  him,  and  accommodated  him  in  a  great  state. 
—Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

2.  Afford  a  temporary  dwelling ;  supply  with 
harbour  for  a  night. 

No  harbinger  was  needed  for  a  night, 
For  every  house  was  proud  to  lodge  a  knight. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  209. 


3.  Place;  plant. 

When  on  the  brink  the  foaming  boar  I  met, 
And  in  his  side  thought  to  have  lodged  my  spear, 
The  desperate  savage  rush'd  within  my  force, 
And  bore  me  headlong  with  him  down'  the  rock. 

Otway. 

He  lodged  an  arrow  in  a  tender  breast, 
That  had  so  often  to  his  own  been  press'd. 

Addison,  Translation  from  Ovid. 

In  viewing  again  the  ideas  that  are  lodged  in  the 
memory,  the  mind  is  more  than  passive.— Locke. 

4.  Fix ;  settle. 

All  thy  friends,  whom  thou  must  make  thy  friends. 
Have  but  their  stings  and  teeth  newly  ta'en  out ; 
By  whose  fell  working  I  was  first  advanced, 
And  by  whose  pow'r  I  well  might  lodge  a  fear 
To  be  again  displaced. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  4. 
Place  in  the  memory. 

This  cunning  the  king  would  not  understand, 
though  he  lodged  it,  and  noted  it,  in  some  particu- 
lars.— Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 
Harbour  or  cover. 

The  deer  is  lodged,  I've  track 'd  her  to  her  covert; 
Rush  in  at  once.  Addison,  C'alo. 
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7.  Afford  place  to. 

The  memory  can  lodge  a  greater  store  of  images 
than  all  the  senses  can  present  at  onetime.—  Cheyne, 
Philosophical  Principles  of  Natural  Religion. 

8.  Lay  flat. 

Though  bladed  corn  be  lodged,  and  trees  blown 

down, 
Though  castles  topple  on  their  warders'  heads. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 
We'll  make  foul  weather  with  despised  tears  ; 
Our  sighs  and  thev  shall  lodge  the  summer  corn, 
And  make  a  dearth  in  this  revolting  land. 

Id.,  Richard  II.  iii.  3. 

Xiodge.  v.  n. 

1.  Reside;  keep  residence. 

Care  keeps  his  watch  in  ev'ry  old  man's  eye, 
And  where  care  lodgeth,  sleep  will  never  lie. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  3. 

Something  holy  lodges  in  that  breast, 
And  with  these  raptures  moves  the  vocal  air 
To  testify  his  hidden  residence.  Milton,  Comus,  246 

2.  Take  up  residence  at  night  ;  take  a  tem- 
porary habitation. 

My  lords 
And  soldiers,  stay  and  lodge  by  me  this  night. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  i.  1 
Why  commands  the  king, 

That  his  chief  followers  lodge  in  towns  about  him, 
AVhile  he  himself  keepeth  in  the  cold  field  ? 

Ibid.  iv.  3 

I  knovr  not  where  he  lodges  ;  and  for  me  to  devise 
a  lodging,  and  say,  he  lies  here,  or  he  lies  there,  were 
to  lie  in  mine  own  throat.—  Id.,  Othello,  iii.  4. 

Here  thou  art  but  a  stranger  travelling  to  the 
country  ;  it  is  therefore  a  huge  folly  to  be  afflicted 
because  thou  hast  a  less  convenient  inn  to  lodge  ii 
by  the  w&y.—  Bishop  Taylor. 

3.  Lie  flat. 

Long  cone  wheat  they  reckon  in  Oxfordshire 
best  for  rank  clays  ;  and  its  straw  makes  it  not 
subject  to  lodge,  or  to  be  mildewed.  —  Mortimer 
Husbandry. 


1.  Small  house  appendent  to  a  larger:  (as 
4  The  porter's  lodge  ')  ;  small  house  in  a 
park  or  forest. 

He  brake  up  his  court,  and  retired  himself,  his 
wife  and  children,  into  a  certain  forest  thereby 
which  he  calleth  his  desert,  wherein  he  hath  buil 
two  fine  lodges.—  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

I  found  him  here  as  melancholy  as  a  lodge  in  a 
warren.  —  Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing 

Thus  at  their  shady  lodge  arrived,  both  stood, 
Both  turn'd,  and  under  open  sky  adored 
The  God  that  made  both  sky,  air,  earth. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost.  iv.  720 

Whenever  I  am  turned  out,  my  lodge  descend 
upon  a  lowspirited  family.—  Swift. 

2.  In  Freemasonry.     Division  of  the  body  o 
freemasons  under  a  certain  name  and  pre 
sidency. 

Heaven,  meanwhile,  has  sent  him  a  few  disciples 
by  a  nice  tact,  he  knows  his  man  ;  to  one  speak 
only  of  Spagiric  medicine,  downfall   of  tyranny 
and  the  Egyptian  lodge;  to  another,  of  quite  hig 
matters  beyond  this  diurnal  sphere,  of  visits  from 
the  Angel  of  Light,  visits  from  him  of  Darkness.— 
Carlyle,  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays,  Cuun 
Cagliostro. 

Xiodgeable.    adj.      Capable   of  affording   £ 
temporary  dwelling.     Rare. 

At  the  furthest  end  of  the  town  eastward,  th 
amba°sadour's  house  was  appointed,  but  not  yet  (b 
default  of  some  of  the  king's  officers)  lodgable.  —  Si 
J.  Finett,  Philoxenia,  p.  164:  1656. 

The   house  is  old-fashioned  and   irregular,  bu 
lodgeable  and  commodious.—  Smollett,  Expeditio 
of  Humphry  Clinker. 
lodgement,  .v. 

1.  Disposition  or  collocation    in   a  certai 
place  ;  accumulation  ;  collection. 

The  curious  lodgement  and  inosculation  of  th 
auditory  nerves.  —  l)erham. 

An  oppressed  diaphragm  from  a  mere  lodgement  o 
extravasated  matter.—  Sharp,  Surgery. 

If  a  fish  that  has  taken  in  a  bubble  turns  its  hea 
downwards,  the  bubble  will  ascend  to  the  back  o 
its  mouth,  and  there  lodge.  .  .  .  If,  then,  among  fis 
thus  naturally  led  upon  occasion  to  take  in  air 
bubbles,  there  are  any  having  slight  differences  i 
the  alimentary  canal  that  facilitate  lodgment  of  tli 
air,  ...  it  must  happen  that  if  an  advantage  accrue 
from  the  habitual  detention  of  air-bubbles,  thos 
individuals  most  apt  to  detain  them  will,  othe 
things  equal,  be  more  likely  than  the  rest  to  survive 
—  Herbert  Spencer,  Principles  of  Sioloyy,  ch.  viii. 

2.  Extempore  work  in  the  way  of  fortifica 
tion,  made  when  possession  is  taken  of 
point  on  the  enemy's  ground  to  preven 
recapture. 
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The  military  pedant  is  making  lodgements,  and 
fighting  battles,  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the 
other. — Addison. 
Lodger,  s. 

.  One  who    lives  in  rooms  hired    in  the 
house  of  another.  . 

Base  tyke,  call'st  thou  me  host? 
Now,  by  this  hand,  I  swear,  I  scorn  the  term ; 
Nor  shall  my  Nell  keep  lodgers. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  11. 1. 

There  were  in  a  family  the  man  and  his  wife, 
three  children,  and  three  servants  or  lodgers  — 
Graunt. 

Those  houses  are  soonest  infected  that  are  crowded 
with  multiplicity  of  lodgers,  and  nasty  families.— 
Harvey. 

The  gentlewoman  begged  me  to  stop :  for  that  a 
lodger  she  had  taken  in  was  run  mad.— Tatter. 

Sylla  was  reproached  by  his  fellow  lodger,  that 
whilst  the  fellow  lodger  paid  eight  pounds  one  shil- 
ling and  five-pence  halfpenny  for  the  uppermost 
story,  he  paid  for  the  rest  twenty-four  pounds  four 
shillings  and  four-pence  halfpenny.— Arbuthnot. 
2.  One  who  resides  in  any  place. 

When  servile  chaplains  cry  that  birth  and  place 
Endue  a  peer  with  honour,  truth,  and  grace. 
Look  in  that  breast,  most  dirty  dean  1  be  fair : 
Say,  can  you  find  but  one  such  lodger  there  ? 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  ep.  n. 
Tatterdemallions,  lodgers  in  the  hedge. 
Lean  beggars  with  raw  backs  and  rumbling  maws, 
I  hail  you  my  auxiliars  and  allies. 

H.  Taylor,  Philip  Van  Artevelde.  Part  II.  v.  1. 

Used  adjectivally :  (common  at  present  with 
franchise). 

Once  more  is  the  lodger  conspicuous  for  his  ab- 
sence from  Parliamentary  Reform.  The  procession 
is  long  enough,  and  a  good  many  make  at  least  half- 
a-dozen  appearances  m  various  fancy  dresses,  but 
the  lodger,  the  man  of  every  class,  and  the  best  re- 
presentative of  every  interest,  is  not  to  be  found 
there,  unless  he  comes  in  some  strange  disguise. 
Indeed,  what  disguise  here  would  fit  the  average 
lodger '!  He  has  not  house  and  land,  otherwise  he 
would  not  be  in  lodgings. .  . .  Yet  the  lodger  is  uni- 
versal, ubiquitous,  and  welcome  everywhere. .  . . 
The  cottager  with  a  third  room,  or  the  village  shop- 
keeper with  a  parlour,  has  a  lodger  if  he  can  get 
one. . . .  Mansions  are  bought  and  sold,  banks  start 
and  stop,  companies  swell  and  burst,  while  the 
lodger  remains. .  . .  The  lodger  is  the  Arab  of  the 
social  desert.  Life  is  indeed  drear  where  he  never 
shows  himself.  The  truly  domestic  husband  never 
leaves  his  fireside,  and  the  sacred  fire  is  apt  to 
smoulder  and  smoke  a  little.  It  is  the  lodger  that 
pokes  it  up  and  supplies  a  modicum  of  intellectual 
fuel.  But  there  are  lodgers  of  all  grades.  There  is 
a  hierarchy  of  lodgers,  seraphim  and  cherubim,  li- 
terary and  scientific  lodgers,  affectionate  and  witty 
lodgers,  who  go  the  round  of  an  admiring  or  a  loving 
circle,  Jinking  firesides  together  as  comets  were  once 
said  to  do  suns,  and  bringing  into  the  very  corners 
of  society  small  currents  from  the  mighty  tide  of 
human  life.  What  would  London  be  without  lodg- 
ers? What  would  England  ?  But  they  are  treated 
as  political  outcasts. . . .  Yet  certainly  they  have 
claims,  even  on  the  lowest  ground,  to  share  political 
existence  with  the  good  people  in  the  basement 
'  Sure,  it's  the  lodger  that  pays  the  rint ' — and  ofter 
a  good  deal  more  than  the  'rint,'  the  nomina 
householder  being  virtually  his  servant,  and  living 
at  his  expense.  The  total  omission  of  the  lodger 
franchise  from  the  present  multifarious  and  omni- 
vorous measure  can  only  be  explained  by  the  ra- 
pidity of  execution  necessary  under  the  circum- 
stances. No  doubt  it  would  require  more  carefu 
arrangements  than  could  be  extemporized  in  such  a 
change  of  front  as  that  we  have  lately  seen.  But  we 
were  promised  principles  instead  of  expediency,  anc 
if  principle  is  to  decide  the  question  it  must  be  in 
favour  of  the  lodger,  whatever  the  practical  diffl 
culties  of  his  case.— Times  Newspaper,  March  20 
1867. 

Lodging,  s. 

1 .  Temporary  habitation  ;  rooms  hired  in  the 
house  of  another :   (common  in  the  plural) 

I  will  in  Cassio's  lodging  lose  this  napkin, 
And  let  him  find  it.  Shakespear,  Othello,  iii.  3 

Let  him  change  his  lodging  from  one  end  of  tin 
town  to  another,  which  is  a  great  adamant  of  ac 
quaintance. — Bacon. 

He  desired  his  sister  to  bring  her  away  to  the 
lodgings  of  his  friend. — Addison,  Guardian. 

Sooner  shall  grass  in  Hyde-park  circus  grow, 
And  wits  take  lodgings  in  the  sound  of  Bow. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  iv 
Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element  o 
a  compound. 

Oh,  that  I  had  in  the  wilderness  a  lodging-place  o 
wayfaring  men,  that  I  might  leave  my  people  am 
go  from  them  ! — Jeremiah,  ix.  2. 

2.  Place  of  residence. 

Fair  bosom  fraught  with  virtue's  richest  treasure 
The  nest  of  love,  the  lodging  of  delight ; 
The  bower  of  bliss,  the  paradise  of  pleasure, 
The  sacred  harbour  of  that  heavenly  spright. 

Spensei 
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).  Harbour ;  covert. 

The  hounds  were  uncoupled ;  and  the  stag  thought 
it  letter  to  trust  to  the  nimbleness  of  his  feet,  than 
to  the  slender  fortification  of  his  lodging. — Mr  P. 
Sidney. 

4.  Convenience  to  sleep  on. 

Their  feathers  serve  to  stuff  our  beds  and  pillows, 
yielding  us  soft  and  warm  lodging.— Ray,  Wisdom 
of  God  manifested  in  the  Works  of  the  Creation. 

Xioffe.  v.  n.     Laugh.    Hare. 

The  whole  quire  hold  their  hips,  and  laffe. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  JJr.am,  ii.  1. 

.  s.  [see  extract  from  Wedgwood.]  In 
its  primary  sense  -loft  is  common  only 
when  preceded  by  a  =  on  ;  as,  in  a-loft  =  up 
in  the  air,  on  high  ;  loft,  the  substantive  = 
sky,  air.  Its  ordinary  meaning  at  present 
is  upper  room,  especially  one  in  which  any- 
thing is  stored  that  can  be  let  or  shot 
down  into  a  lower  one,  as,  the  hay  from  a 
hay-loft  into  the  manger  below. 

To  lull  him  in  his  slumber  soft, 
A  trickling  stream  from  high  rock  tumbling  down, 
And  ever  drizzling  rain  upon  the  loft, 
Mixt  with  a  murmuring  wind. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Passing  through  the  spheres  of  watchful  lire, 
And  hills  of  snow,  and  lofts  of  piled  thunder. 

Milton,  Vacation  Exercise,  41. 
[The  Platt  Deutsch  lucht  signifies  light  as  well  as  air, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  the  two  are  so  intimately  con- 
nected that  we  can  hardly  doubt  the  identity  of 
lucht,  light,  with  lucht,  lugt,  luft,  air;  and  must 
suppose  that  luft  has  arisen  from  lucht  by  the  same 
tendency  to  soften  aspirates  which  is  seen  in  the 
pronunciation  of  cough,  as  compared  wjth  the  spell- 
ing, or  in  English  soft,  compared  with  Gorman, 
sacht. ...  To  lift,  Platt  Deutsch  liiften,  lichten,  [is] 
to  raise  into  the  lift.  Liiften  is  also  used  in  the 
sense  of  giving  air.  Old  Norse  lopt,  air,  sky ;  d  lopt, 
up  in  the  air,  aloft ;  lopta,  Danish,  liifte,  to  raise  or 
lift.  Swabian  lupf,  a  breathing,  moment  of  breath 
taking  (comp.  Platt  Deutsch  lucht  Mien,  to  draw 
breath) ;  lupfen,  to  lift ;  A.S.  hlifian,  to  rise  up,  to 
raise  or  lift.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  idea  of 
lifting  may  also  be  explained  as  making  a  thing 
light,  making  it  rise  upwards,  and  the  verb  seems 
often  to  be  formed  in  this  manner.  Thus  from 
Latin  levis,  light,  levare,  to  lift ;  from  Bohemian 
lehky,  light,  lehciti,  to  lift.  The  Platt  Deutsch  lich- 
ten may  be  formed  either  from  lucht,  the  air,  or 
from  licht,  light,  and  it  is  used  as  well  in  the  sense  of 
lift  as  of  that  of  lighten;  die  anker  lichten,  to  weigh 
.or  raise  the  anchor ;  ein  schiff  licfiten,  to  lighten  a 
ship,  to  take  out  the  cargo;  die  casse  lichten.  to  take 
money  out  of  the  chest,  an  application  which  may 
be  compared  with  English  shop-lifting,  removing 
goods  clandestinely  from  a  shop,  or  Scotch  to  lift  a 
debt,  perhaps  to  empty  or  make  void  the  debt,  to 
receive  the  money.  Lower  Rhine  lofte,  to  steal ; 
Gothic  hliftus,  a  thief,  hlifan,  to  steal,  may  be  con- 
nected with  A.S.  hlifian,  to  raise,  by  French  enlever, 
to  take  away. — Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  English 
Etymology.] 

Second  element  in  a  compound. 
A  weasel  once  made  shift  to  slink 
In  at  a  corn-loft,  through  a  chink. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  ep.  vii. 

So,  also,  hay-loft. 

Xioft.  adj.  Lofty  :  (probably  a  substantive, 
i.e.  the  noun  in  an  oblique  case,  or  the  ad- 
verb thence  derived,  aloft,  rather  than  a 
true  adjective).  Mare. 

In  neither  fortune  loft,  nor  yet  represt, 
To  swell  in  wealth  or  yield  unto  mischance. 

Surrey,  Poems :  1557.    (Nares  by  H.  and  \V.) 

Xioftiiy.  adv.     In  a  lofty  manner. 

a.  In  the  way  of  spirit,  temper,  manner,  or 
bearing,  nearly  coinciding  with  haughtily, 
from  haught  =  high. 

They  are  corrupt,  and  speak  wickedly  concerning 
oppression ;  they  speak  loftily. — Psalms,  Ixxiii.  S. 

b.  In  the  way  of  expression,  nearly  coincid- 
ing with  sublimely,  in  an  elevated  manner. 

My  lowly  verse  may  loftily  arise, 
And  lift  itself  unto  the  highest  skies, 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Loftiness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Lofty. 

a.  In  the  way  of  bearing,  &c. 

Augustus  and  Tiberius  had  loftiness  enough  in 
their  temper,  and  attempted  to  make  a  sovereign 
figure. — Collier. 

b.  In  the  way  of  expression. 

Three  poets  in  three  distant  ages  born, 
Greece,  Italy,  and  England  did  adorn  ; 
The  first  in  loftiness  of  thought  surpass'd ; 
The  next  in  majesty ;  in  both  the  last. 

Dryden,  Lines  written  under  Milton's  Portrait. 
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lofty,  adj. 

1.  High;  elevated  in  place. 

Cities  of  men  with  lofty  gates  and  towers. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  si.  640. 
See  lofty  Lebanon  his  head  advance, 
See  nodding  forests  on  the  mountains  dance. 

Pope,  Messiah. 

2.  Elevated  in  condition  or  character. 

Thus  saith  the  high  and  lofty  One  that  inhabiteth 
eternity.— Isaiah,  Ivii.  15. 

3.  Sublime ;    elevated  in  sentiment  or  ex- 
pression ;  noble. 

He  knew 
Himself  to  sing  and  build  the  lofty  rhymp. 

Milton,  Lyridas,  10. 
Such  was  the  youth  to  whom  a  love 
For  grace  and  beauty  far  above 
Their  due  deserts,  betray'd  a  heart 
Which  might  have  else  perform'd  a  loftier  part. 
H.  Taylor,  Philip  Van  Artecelde,  Lay  of  Elena. 

4.  Proud ;  haughty. 

The  eyes  of  the  lofty  shall  be  humbled. — Isaiah, 
v.  15. 

Lofty  and  sour  to  them  that  loved  him  not ; 
But  to  those  men  that  sought  him,  sweet  as  summer. 
Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iv.  2. 
Man,  the  tyrant  of  our  sex,  I  hate, 
A  lowly  servant,  but  a  lofty  mate. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  A  rcite,  iii.  239. 

log.  s.  [Dutch,  logge^\  See  extract  from 
Wedgwood. 

1.  Shapeless  bulky  piece  of  wood. 

Would  the  lightning  had 
Burnt  up  those  loys  that  thou'rt  enjoin'd  to  pile. 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  iii.  1. 

The  worms  with  many  feet  are  bred  under  logs  of 
timber,  and  many  times  in  gardens,  where  110  logs 
are. — Bacon. 
Sonie  log,  perhaps,  upon  the  waters  swam, 

An  useless  drift,  which  rudely  cut  within, 

And  hollow'd  first  a  floating  trough  became, 

And  cross  some  riv'let  passage  did  begin. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  clvi. 

2.  In  Navigation.  Piece  of  wood,  about  seven 
or  eight  inches  long,  which,  with  its  line, 
serves  to  measure  the  course  of  a  ship  at 
sea. 

Log  is  a  machine  used  to  measure  the  ship's  head- 
way, or  the  rate  of  her  velocity  as  she  advances 
through  the  sea.  It  is  composed  by  a  reel  and  line, 
to  which  is  fixed  a  small  piece  of  wood  forming  the 
quadrant  of  a  circle.— Hawkesworth,  Voyages. 

8.  Log-book :  (as  in  '  Tom  Cringle's  Log,' 
the  title  of  a  well-known  naval  novel). 

[An  unhewn  piece  of  timber  not  adapted  to  any  special 
purpose,  a  piece  of  firewood.  It  is  probable  that  this 
want  of  adaptation  or  inactivity  of  the  object  as  it 
were,  is  the  principle  from  which  it  [atogr]  is  named. 
It  is  certain  that  this  idea  is  vividly  connected  with 
the  word,  as  when  we  speak  of  a  ship  lying  like  a 
log  on  the  waves.  Hence  we  might  explain  water- 
logged in  a  metaphorical  way  as  signifying  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  a  log,  but  the  element  logged  is, 
I  believe,  here  used  in  the  original  sense,  rendered 
motionless,  disabled  from  action  by  water.  The  log 
in  nautical  language,  is  a  little  board  fixed  so  as  to 
remain  upright  and  motionless  in  the  water  while 
the  ship  moves  on,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  rate  of  sailing.  Dutch,  log,  unwieldy,  heavy, 
slow,  lazy.  The  origin,  as  in  the  case  of  so  many 
words  signifying  want  of 'activity,  inertness,  slow- 
ness, conies  through  the  idea  of  what  is  slack  or 
loose,  from  log,  logger,  to  shake. —  Wedgwood,  Dic- 
tionary of  English  Etymology.'] 

log.  s.  [Hebrew.]  Jewish  measure,  which 
held  a  quarter  of  a  cab,  and  consequently 
five-sixths  of  a  pint. 

A  meat  offering  mingled  with  oil,  and  one  log  of 
oil.— Leviticus,  xiv.10. 

log-,  or  logo-,  s.  Element  in  composition 
from  Gr.  \6w.  The  import  of  this  ele- 
ment is  variable.  Sometimes  it  means 
simply  word,  as  in  Logomachy.  Oftener, 
however,  especially  when  it  is  the  second 
element  in  a  compound,  it  suggests  prin- 
ciple, reason,  or  the  like ;  the  philosophy 
(so  to  say)  of  the  subject  conveyed  by  the 
element  which  precedes  ;  e.g.  Geology, 
Physiology,  and  the  like. 

As  an  initial,  and  it  is  as  such  that  it 
now  commands  notice,  it  may  mean,  beside 
word  and  principle,  proportion  or  ratio. 

logan-stone.  s.  [Welsh, lech  =  stone.]  Rock- 
ing-stone. 

logarithm.  *.  [Gr.  Xoyof  =  proportion  + 
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aptfyoe  =  number.]      In   Arithmetic.     See 

extracts. 

Logarithms,  which  are  the  indexes  of  the  ratios  of 
numbers  one  to  another,  were  first  invented  by  Na- 
pier Lord  Merchison,  a  Scottish  baron,  and  after- 
wards completed  by  Mr.  Briggs,  Sayilian  professor 
at  Oxford.  They  are  a  series  of  artificial  numbers, 
contrived  for  the  expedition  of  calculation,  and  pro- 
ceeding in  an  arithmetical  proportion,  as  the  num- 
bers they  answer  to  do  in  a  geometrical  one :  for 
instance, 

01234567  8  9 
1  2  4  8  16  32  64  128  256  512 
Where  the  numbers  above  beginning  with  (0),  and 
arithmetically  proportional,  are  called  logarithms. 
The  addition  and  subtraction  of  logarithms  an- 
swers to  the  multiplication  and  division  of  the  num- 
bers they  correspond  with ;  and  this  saves  an  infinite 
deal  of  trouble.  In  like  manner  will  the  extraction 
of  roots  be  performed,  by  dissecting  the  logarithms 
of  any  numbers  for  the  square  root,  and  trisecting 
them  for  the  cube  and  so  on. — Harris. 

These  are  the  principal  writers  on  trigonometry, 
and  the  tables  of  sines,  tangents.and  secants,  before 
the  change  that  was  made  in  the  subject  by  the  in- 
troduction of  the  logarithmic  calculus,  which  first 
began  to  be  employed  in  this  science  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  17th  century,  by  its  celebrated 
inventor  Baron  Napier,  of  Merchison,  in  Scotland, 
who,  in  the  year  1614,  published  his  work  entitled 
'Mirifici  Logarithniorum  Canonis  Descriptio,' which 
contains  the  logarithms  of  numbers,  and  the  lo- 
garithmic sines,  tangents,  and  seconds,  for  every 
minute  of  the  quadrant,  together  with  the  descrip- 
tion and  use  of  the  tables. . . .  The  person,  however, 
to  whom  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  the  new  and 
more  advantageous  form  which  this  admirable  mode 
of  computation  has  since  assumed,  is-  Mr.  Henry 
Briggs,  at  that  time  professor  of  geometry  inGresham 
College,  London,  and  afterwards  Savilian  professor 
at  Oxford ;  who,  besides  his  eminent  talents  as  a 
mathematician,  has  the  merit  of  having  first  pro- 
posed, both  to  the  public  in  his  lectures,  and  to  the 
illustrious  inventor  of  the  doctrine  himself,  that 
happy  improvement  in  the  system  of  these  numbers, 
which  consists  in  making  the  radix  of  the  system  10, 
instead  of  2'7 182818-2845,  &c.,as  was  done  by  Napier; 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  by  changing  them  from 
what  are  usually  called  Hyperbolic  or  Napierian  lo- 
garithms to  the  present  common  or  tabular  lo- 
garithms. —  Bonnycastle,  Treatise  on  Plane  and 
Splierical  Trigonometry,  Introduction,  xv. — xvii. 

logarithmic,  adj.    Relating  to  logarithms. 

(For  example  see  L  ogarithm.) 
logarithmical.  adj.     Same  as  Logarith- 
mic. 

Mr.  Walter  Warner  made  an  inverted  logarith- 
mical table,  whereas  Briggs's  table  fills  his  margin 
with  numbers,  increasing  by  units,  and  over  against 
them  sets  their  logarithms,  which  because  of  incom- 
mensurability must  needs  be  either  abundant  or  de- 
ficient.—Aubrey,  Anecdotes,  ii.  579. 

logbook.  *.  Ship's  book  in  which  particu- 
lars of  the  vessel's  progress  as  measured 
by  the  Log  or  Logline  are  entered. 

The  author  never  appears  in  these  self-narratives 
(for  so  they  ought  to  be  called,  or  rather  auto-bio- 
graphies), but  the  narrator  chains  us  down  to  an 
implicit  belief  in  everything  he  says.  There  is  all 
the  minute  detail  of  a  log-book  in  it.  Dates  are  pain- 
fully pressed  upon  the  nienaory.  Facts  are  repeated 
over  and  over  in  varying  phrases,  till  you  cannot 
choose  but  believe  them. — Talfourd,  Memorials  of 
C.  Lamb,  Letter  to  Wilson. 

The  log  is  heaved  hourly  in  men-of-war,  and  every 
two  hours  in  merchant-vessels,  the  particulars  being 
each  time  entered  in  the  ship's  log-book.— Brande 
and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and 
Art. 

log  gats.  .v.  pi.  Game  so  called,  akin  to 
ninepins  and  skittles. 

Did  these  bones  cost  no  more  the  breeding  but  to 
play  at  loggats  with  them  ?— Shakespear,  Hamlet, 
v.l. 

Loggats  is  the  ancient  name  of  a  play  or  game, 
which  is  one  of  the  unlawful  games  enumerated  in 
the  thirty-third  statute  of  Henry  VIII.  It  is  the 
same  which  is  now  called  kettlepms,  in  which  boys 
often  make  use  of  bones  instead  of  wooden  pins, 
throwing  at  them  with  another  bone  instead  of 
bowling. — Hanmer,  Note  on  the  Passage  from  Shake- 
spear. 

This  is  a  game  played  in  several  parts  of  England 
even  at  this  time.  A  stake  is  fixed  into  the  ground ; 
those  who  play  throw  loggats  at  it ;  and  he  that  is 
nearest  the  stake  wins.  1  have  seen  it  played  in 
different  counties  at  their  sheep-shearing  feasts. — 
Steevens,  Ibid. 

loggerhead,  s.  Dolt :  blockhead ;  thick- 
skull  ;  numskull. 

Where  hast  been,  Hal  P— With  three  or  four  log- 
gerheads, amongst  three  or  fourscore  hogsheads. — 
Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  ii.  4. 

Says  this  loggerhead,  What  have  we  to  do  to  quench 
other  people's  fires  ?—Sir  B.  L' Estrange. 
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Fall,  or  go,  to  loggerheads.  Quarrel ;  dis- 
pute. 

A  couple  of  travellers  that  took  up  an  ass  fell  to 
loggerheads  which  should  be  his  master.— Sir  R. 
L  Estrange. 

logger-headed,  adj.  Having  a  loggerhead  ; 
dull ;  stupid  ;  doltish. 

You  loggerheaded  and  unpolished  grooms, 
What,  no  attendance  ? 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  1. 

logic,  s.  [Gr.  XoyiKij,  an  adjective  in  the  fe- 
minine gender  of  AoyiKot-,  from  Aoyoc.  See 
Log-.  Logic  is  one  of  the  few  words  of 
the  same  kind  as  politics,  mathematics,  phy- 
sics, which  is  used  in  one  number  only, 
and  that  the  singular.  This  means  that  in 
the  original  Greek  the  word  ri^vri  =  art 
was  understood.]  Upon  the  uncertainty  as 
to  the  import  of  Xoyoc,  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
has  the  following  remark. 

The  term  Logic  (as  also  Dialectic)  is  of  ambiguous 
derivation.  It  may  either  be  derived  from  (Aoyo?) 
irStaflero?,  reason,  or  our  intellectual  faculties  in 
general ;  or  from  (Aoyos)  irpo^opi/to?,  speech  or  lan- 
guage, by  which  these  are  expressed.  The  science  of 
logic  may,  in  like  manner,  be  viewed  either :— 1°,  as 
adequately  and  essentially  conversant  about  the 
former  (the  internal  Aoyos,  Verbum  rnentale),  and 
partially  and  accidentally  about  the  latter  (the 
external  Adyos,  Verbum  oris) ;  or,  2°,  as  adequately 
and  conversant  about  the  latter,  partially  and  acci- 
dentally about  the  former. — Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Dis- 
cussions on  Philosophy  and  Literature,  Education 
and  University  Reform,  pp.  135-6  :  1853. 

The  ordinary  interpretation  assumes  the 
former  of  the  two  meanings. 

The  editor  considers  that  much  more,  in 
the  way  of  inference,  is  to  be  got  from  the 
characteristic  just  noted  ;  viz.  the  form  of 
the  adjective,  which  is,  at  once,  singular  in 
number  and  feminine  in  gender.  If  the  fol- 
lowing doctrine,  exhibited  elsewhere,  be 
true,  viz.  that  where  the  feminine  singular 
is  used  the  word  rtxvn  was  understood ;  and 
where  the  neuter  plural  was  used  the  word 
/3t§Xia  =  books  (on  the  subject)  was  under- 
stood, it  follows  that  where,  on  the  one  side, 
a  word  is  exclusively  feminine  and  singular, 
and  where,  on  the  other,  it  is  either  exclu- 
sively or  often  neuter  and  plural,  the  pre- 
sumptions are  in  favour  of  the  singular  form 
being  less  generic  than  the  plural ;  and,  as 
less  generic,  less  scientific — the  singular 
form  indicating  the  special  application  of 
something  more  generic  (or  scientific).  If 
so,  the  argument  in  favour  of  Logic  being 
the  name  of  a  Science  rather  than  an  Art 
(or  applied  Science),  which  is  conveyed  in 
some  of  the  forthcoming  extracts,  is  tra- 
versed by  an  exception  taken  from  the 
name  itself,  which  applies  to  it,  perhaps, 
before  even  the  time  of  Aristotle.  More 
than  this,  the  main  part  of  the  Aristotelian 
or  (historically)  typical  Logic  is  found 
in  Aristotle's  Topics,  or  Common-places. 
This  makes  it  still  more  a  species  of 
something  more  generic  than  itself;  for 
the  term  Topics  is  scarcely  the  name  of 
a  science,  but  rather  of  something  anta- 
gonistic to  it.  This  is  as  much  as  our 
limits  allow  us  to  state  or  rather  suggest. 

What  now  follows  might,  probably,  find 
a  better  place  as  a  sequel  to  the  headings 
and  extracts  than  as  a  preliminary.  Still, 
the  excuse  for  the  inordinate  length  of  the 
present  notice  is  conveniently  given  before- 
hand. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  extent  of  the 
import  of  the  word  is  different  in  different 
works  ;  that  the  more  recent  these  are,  the 
more  the  difference  appears  ;  that  the  wri- 
ters who  claim  the  most  for  Logic  are  the 
professed  logicians,  the  very  men  who,  from 
the  natural  desire  of  magnifying  the  im- 
portance of  their  subject,  are  able  rather 
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than  impartial  advocates ;  that  the  ques- 
tion of  Art  or  Science  is  one  of  the  moot 
ones  ;  that  the  tendency  (of  logicians)  is 
to  uphold  its  claim  as  a  Science,  which 
may  (rightly)  be  considered  as  a  more 
noble  division  of  intellectual  activity  than  an 
Art ;  that  this  tendency  to  claim  much  for 
Logic  can  only  be  supported  by  encroach- 
ing on  the  domains  of  certain  allied  sub- 
jects; that  these  are  no  less  important 
than  Metaphysics  (however  that  term 
may  be  defined),  Psychology,  Language, 
Mathematics,  and,  when  we  come  to  classi- 
fication, even  Biology. 

Possibly  it  mav  here  be  said  that  the  logic  of  Aristo- 
tle, in  its  rules  of  syllogism  and  conversion,  sets  forth 
the  elementary  processes  of  which  all  reasoning  con- 
sists ;  and  that  beyond  these  there  is  neither  scope 
nor  occasion  for  a  general  method.  I  have  no  desire 
to  point  out  the  defects  of  the  common  logic ;  nor 
do  I  wish  to  refer  to  it  any  further  than  is  necessary, 
in  order  to  place  in  its  true  light  the  nature  of  the 
present  treatise.  With  this -end  alone  in  view,  I 
would  remark :— 1st.  That  syllogism,  conversion, 
&c.,  are  not  the  ultimate  processes  of  logic.  It  will 
be  shown  in  this  treatise,  that  they  are  founded 
upon,  and  are  resolvable  into,  ulterior  and  more 
simple  processes  which  constitute  the  real  elements 
of  method  in  logic.  Nor  is  it  true  in  fact  that  all 
inference  is  reducible  to  the  particular  forms  cf  syl- 
logism and  conversion.  2nd.  If  all  inference  were 
reducible  to  these  two  processes  (and  it  has  been 
maintained  that  it  is  reducible  to  syllogism  alone), 
there  would  still  exist  the  same  necessity  for  a  ge- 
neral method. — Boole,  Investigation  of  the  Laws  of 
Thought,  ch.  i.  §  9. 

My  present  task,  however,  is  to  show  that  all,  and 
more  than  all,  the  ordinary  processes  of  logic  may 
be  combined  in  a  system  founded  on  comparison  of 
quality  only,  without  reference  to  logical  quantity. 
Before  proceeding,  I  have  to  acknowledge  that  in  a 
considerable  degree  this  system  is  founded  on  that 
of  Professor  Boole,  as  stated  in  his  admirable  and 
highly  original  Mathematical  Analysis  of  Logic.  The 
forms  of  my  system  may,  in  fact,  be  reached  by  di- 
vesting his  system  of  a  mathematical  dress,  which, 
to  say  the  least,  is  not  essential  to  it.  The  system 
being  restored  to  its  proper  simplicity,  it  may  be  in- 
ferred, not  that  logic  is  a  part  of  mathematics,  as  is  al- 
most implied  in  Professor  Boole's  writings,  but  that 
the  mathematics  are  rather  derivatives  of  logic.  All 
the  interesting  analogies  or  samenesses  of  logical  and 
mathematical  reasoning  which  may  be  pointed  out, 
are  surely  reversed  by  making  logic  the  dependant 
of  mathematics. — Jevons,  Pure  Logic,  introduction. 

In  the  special  encroachments  of  Logic 
upon  Language,  there  is  another  excuse 
for  the  length  of  the  present  notice.  Out 
of  the  preliminaries  to  Grammar,  two-thirds 
are  got  from  the  works  on  Logic.  The  pre- 
sent Dictionary  is  a  work  on  Language  ;  the 
groundwork  of  its  Preface  is  Logic;  which, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  of  the  latter 
having  encroached  upon  the  former,  and 
that  of  the  encroachment  being,  for  a  time 
at  least,  irretrievably  recognized,  would 
not  have  been  recognized 

The  following  extract  gives  an  adequate 
general  view  of  the  subject. 

The  first  notion  which  a  reader  can  form  of  logic, 
is  by  viewing  it  as  the  examination  of  that  part  of 
reasoning  which  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which 
inferences  are  formed,  and  the  investigations  of 
general  maxims  and  rules  for  constructing  argu- 
ments, so  that  the  conclusion  may  contain  no  inac- 
curacy which  was  not  previously  inserted  in  the 
premises.  It  has  so  far  nothing  to  do  with  the  truth 
of  the  facts,  opinions,  or  presumptions,  from  which 
an  inference  is  derived  ;  but  simply  takes  care  that 
the  inference  shall  certainly  be  true,  if  the  premises 
be  true.  Thus,  when  we  say  that  All  men  die,  and 
that  All  men  are  rational  peings,  and  thence  infer 
that  Some  rational  beings  will  die,  the  logical  truth 
of  this  sentence  is  the  same  whether  it  be  true  or 
false  that  men  are  Mortal  and  Rational.  This  logi- 
cal truth  depends  on  the  structure  of  the  sentence, 
and  not  upon  the  particular  matters  spoken  of. 
Thus,  instead  of 
All  men  will  die 
All  men  are  rational  beings 
Therefore  some  rational  beings  will  die 
write 

Every  Y  is  X 
Every  "Y  is  / 

Therefore  some  Z's  are  X's. 

The  second  of  these  is  the  same  proposition  logically 
considered,  as  the  first ;  the  conspquence  in  both  is 
virtually  contained  in,  and  rightly  inferred  from  the 
premises.  Whether  the  premises  be  true  or  false,  is 
not  a  question  of  logic,  but  of  morals,  philosophy, 
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history,  or  any  other  knowledge  to  which  their 
subject  belongs ;  the  question  of  logic  is,  does  the 
conclusion  certainly  follow  if  the  premises  be  true  ? 
— De  Morgan,  Formal  Logic,  or  the  Calculus  of 
Inference  Necessary  and  Probable,  ch.  i. 

1.  The  explanation  in  the  previous  edi- 
tions stands  thus  :  '  The  Art  of  Reasoning  : 
One  of  the  Seven  Sciences.'  The  Sciences 
being  those  of  the  ancient  ( 1 )  Trivium,  com- 
prising Grammar,  Rhetoric,  and  Logic;  and 
(2)  Quadrivium,  comprising  Arithmetic, 
Geometry,  Astronomy,  and  Music.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  such  an  explanation 
as  this  tells  us  as  little  about  Logic  as 
about  Science.  What  it  chiefly  suggests  is 
the  fact  that  when  the  list  of  Sciences  was 
that  of  the  Trivium  and  Quadrivium,  Logic 
was  held  to  be  a  Science  ;  and  that,  at  a 
later  period,  when  the  character  of  Science 
was  denied  to  certain  of  its  seven  original 
representatives,  and  extended  to  a  very  dif- 
ferent class  of  investigations,  Logic  was 
frequently  called  an  Art. 

Logick  is  the  Art  of  using  reason  well  in  our  in- 
quiries after  truth,  and  the  communication  of  it  to 
others.— Watts,  Logick. 

That  no  small  amount  of  controversy  has 
been  developed  out  of  this  question  is  seen 
in  the  following  extracts ;  the  criticism  of 
Sir  W.  Hamilton  by  no  means  showing 
that,  though  Logic  was  always  dealt  with 
by  the  schoolmen  as  a  Science,  the  notion 
now  conveyed  by  that  term  was  the  same 
as  it  was  in  their  time ;  in  other  words, 
that  when  Rhetoric  was  considered  as 
much  of  a  Science  as  Logic,  Logic  may 
have  been  considered  as  much  of  an  Art 
(i.e.  as  little  of  a  Science)  as  Rhetoric. 

Logic,  in  the  most  extensive  sense  in  which  it  has 
been  thought  advisable  to  employ  the  name,  may  be 
considered  as  the  Science,  and  also  as  the  Art,  of 
reasoning.  It  investigates  the  principles  on  which 
argumentation  is  conducted,  and  furnishes  such 
rules  as  may  be  derived  from  those  principles  for 
the  guarding  against  erroneous  deductions.  Its 
most  appropriate  office,  however,  is  that  of  institu- 
ting an  analysis  of  the  process  of  the  mind  in  reason- 
ing ;  and  in  this  point  of  view  it  is,  as  I  have  said, 
strictly  a  Science ;  while,  considered  in  reference  to 
the  practical  rules  above  mentioned,  it  may  be  called 
the  Art  of  reasoning.  For  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
that  as  a  Science  is  conversant  about  speculative 
knowledge  only,  and  Art  is  the  application  of  know- 
ledge to  practice,  hence,  logic  (as  well  as  any  other 
system  of  knowledge)  becomes,  when  applied  to 
practice,  an  Art;  while  confined  to  the  theory  of 
reasoning,  it  is  strictly  a  Science :  and  it  is  as  such 
that  it  occupies  the  higher  place  in  point  of  dignity, 
since  it  professes  to  develop  some  of  the  most  inte- 
resting and  curious  intellectual  phenomena.— Arch- 
bisJwp  Whately,  Logic,  introduction. 

Dr.  Whately  has  in  particular  brought  to  view 
one  very  important  fact,  overlooked  by  all  his  pre- 
decessors, though  so  obvious,  when  once  exhibited, 
as  to  make  us  wonder  that  it  should  not  have  been 
remarked :  viz.  that  logic  is  a  Science  as  well  as  an 
Art.  The  universally  prevailing  error,  that  human 
knowledge  is  divided  into  a  number  of  parts,  some  of 
which  are  Arts  without  Science,  and  others  Sciences 
without  Art,  has  been  fully  exposed  by  Mr.  [Jeremy] 
Bentham  in  his  Chrestomathia.  There  also  has  been 
shown  that  there  cannot  exist  a  single  Art  that  has 
not  its  corresponding  Science,  nor  a  single  Science 
which  is  not  accompanied  by  some  portion  of  Art. 
The  schoolmen,  on  the  contrary,  have,  with  extra- 
ordinary effort,  endeavoured  to  prove  that  logic  is 
an  Art  only,  not  a  Science ;  and  in  that  particular 
instance  Dr.  Whately  is,  I  believe,  one  of  the  first 
who  has  ventured  to  contradict  this  ill-founded  as- 
sertion.—  Bentham,  Outline  of  a  New  System  of 
Logic,  with  a  Critical  Examination  of  Dr.  Whate- 
ly's  Elements  of  Logic,  p.  12. 

'Logic,'  says  Dr.  Whately,  '  has  been  in  general 
regarded  merely  as  an  Art,  and  its  claim  to  hold  a 
place  among  the  Sciences  has  been  expressly  denied.' 
The  reverse  is  true.  The  great  majority  of  logicians 
have  regarded  logic  as  a  Science,  and  expressly  de- 
nied it  to  be  an  Art.  This  is  the  oldest  as  well  as 
the  most  general  opinion.  'The  schoolmen,'  says 
Mr.  Bentham,  'have  with  extraordinary  effort  en- 
deavoured to  prove  that  logic  is  an  Art  only.'  On 
the  contrary,  the  schoolmen  have  not  only  'with 
extraordinary  effort,'  but  with  unexampled  unani- 
mity, laboured  in  proving  logic  to  be  exclusively  a 
Science. — Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Discussions  on  Phi- 
losophy and  Literature,  Education  and  University 
Reform,  pp.  131-2 :  1853. 

from  these  considerations  it  follows  that,  even 
granting  logic  to  be,  under  existing  circumstances, 
both  Science  and  Art,  yet  the  former  is  an  essential, 
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the  latter  an  accidental  feature ;  the  one  is  necessa- 
rily interwoven  with  the  elements  of  the  system, 
the  other  a  contingent  result  of  the  infirmities  of 
those  who  possess  it.  In  this  respect  pure  logic 
may  not  unfairly  be  compared  to  mechanics  treated 
as  a  branch  of  mathematics.  As  Sciences,  both  pro- 
ceed deductively  from  assumptions  more  or  less  in- 
consistent with  the  actual  state  of  things.  As  Arts, 
neither  can  be  put  in  practice  without  making  al- 
lowance for  contingencies  neglected  in  the  Scientific 
theory.  The  assumed  logical  perfection  of  thought 
bears  about  the  same  relation  to  the  ordinary  state 
of  the  human  mind  as  the  assumption  of  perfectly 
rigid  levers  and  perfectly  flexible  cords  bears  to  the 
actual  condition  of  those  instruments  in  practice. — 
Mansell,  Prolegomena  Logica,  ch.  i. 

'2.  Another  point  of  controversy  has  been 
the  extent  to  which  Logic  coincides  merely 
with  the  Rules  for  Reasoning  and  the  Tests 
of  accurate  ratiocination,  or  covers  the  whole 
field  of  Reason,  or  even  Thought  in  general. 
In  this  view  logic  is  made  convertible  with  syllo- 
gistic.   This  view,  which  may  be  allowed  in  so  far 
as  it  applies  to  the  logic  contained  in  the  Aristotelic 
treatises  now  extant,  was  held  by  several  of  the  Ara- 
bian and  Latin  schoolmen  ;  borrowed  from  them  by 
the  Oxford  Crackanthorpe,  as  it  was  adopted  by 
Wallis;  and  from  Wallis  it  pnssed  to  Dr.  Whately  : 
but  as  applied  to  logic  in  its  own  nature,  this  opinion 
has  been  long  rejected  on  grounds  superfluously 
conclusive,  by  the  immense  majority  even  of  the 
peripatetic  dialecticians;  and  not  a  single  reason 
has  been  alleged  by  Dr.  Whately  to  induce  us  to 
waver  in  our  belief,  that  the  laws  of  Thought,  and 
not  the  laws  of  Reasoning,  constitute  the  adequate 
object  of  the  science. — Sir   W.  Hamilton,  ^Discus- 
sions on  Philosophy  awl  Literature,  Education  and 
University  Reform,  pp.  135, 136 :  1853. 

Pure  logic  takes  no  account  of  the  modes  in  which 
we  collect  the  materials  of  thought,  such  as  percep- 
tion, belief,  memory,  suggestion,  association  of  ideas ; 
although  these  are  all  in  one  sense  modes  of  Thought. 
Presupposing  the  possession  of  the  materials,  it  only 
refers  them  to  their  proper  head  or  principle,  as 
conceptions,  as  subjects  or  predicates,  as  judgments, 
or  as  arguments.  It  enounces  the  laws  we  must 
observe  in  thinking,  but  does  not  explain  the  sub- 
sidiary processes,  some  or  all  of  which  must  take 
place  to  allow  us  to  think.  Metaphysics  is  the 
science  in  which  these  find  place ;  but  they  also 
belong  to  applied  logic,  because  they  are  so  many 
conditions  under  which  the  human  mind  acquires 
knowledge. — Archbishop  Thompson,  An  Outline  of 
Hie  Necessary  Laws  of  Thought,  §§  3-5,  introduction. 
Theoretical  logic  is  the  science  of  the  Laws  of 
Thought. . . .  Logic  is  not  concerned  with  the  philo- 
sophy of  Language,  or  in  any  way  with  the  means  of 
expressing  what  is  thought.  . . .  Logic  does  not  con- 
cern itself  with  any  existing  real  objects,  nor  with 
the  . . .  matter  contained  in  any  term  or  proposition. 
. . .  Logic  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  advisability 
of  suppressing  a  premiss,  or  otherwise  accommo- 
dating an  argument  to  the  habits  of  thought  of  men 
in  general.  Such  matters  belong  exclusively  to  rhe- 
toric.— C.  M.  Ingleby,  Outlines  of  Tlieoretical  Logic, 
founded  on  the  New  Analytic  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

3.  These  extracts  evidently  claim  a  wide 
field  for  Logic;  for,  if,  as  may  be  reason- 
ably held,  so  comprehensive  a  term  as  Law 
of  Thought  be  considered  no  more  compre- 
hensive than  the  term  Logic,  a  great  many 
mental  phenomena  which  few  logicians,  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  have  inves- 
tigated, are  made  logical,  rather  than  what 
is  loosely  called  metaphysical,  and,  more 
correctly,  psychological.  Much  may  be 
said  in  favour  of  the  true  Laws  of  Thought 
being  found  among  the  facts  connected 
with  the  Association  of  Ideas  rather  than 
in  anything  commonly  called  Logic.  No 
one,  for  instance,  holds  that  a  madman's 
dreams  belong  to  the  domain  of  Logic ; 
•  yet  no  one  would  deny  they  are  determined 
by  a  Law  of  Thought  of  some  kind  or 
other.  Hence,  Laws  of  Thought  is  only 
an  approximate  synonym,  or  definition, 
and,  considering  that  what  it  best  applies 
to  is  something  other  than  ordinary  Logic, 
its  propriety  is  doubtful.  This  is  so  far 
acknowledged  that  it  is  generally  adopted 
with  a  limitation;  the  Laws  of  Thought  of 
the  logician  being  Laws  considered  in  their 
formal  character  only,  and  in  their  appli- 
cation limited  to  Reasoning.  Hence,  the 
Formal  character  of  Logic  as  a  science 
is  generally  either  assumed  as  a  matter  of 
course,  or  clearly  insisted  on. 
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Logic  analyses  the  Forms,  or  Laws  of  Action,  of 
thought.  . .  .  Logic  is  Formal,  not  Material :  it  con- 
siders the  law  of  action,  apart  from  the  matter  acted 
on.  It  is  not  Psychological,  not  Metaphysical :  it 
considers  neither  the  mind  in  itself,  nor  the  nature 
of  things  in  itself;  but  the  mind  in  relation  to  things, 
and  things  in  relation  to  the  mind.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  so  far  Psychological  as  it  is  concerned  with  the 
results  of  the  constitution  of  the  mind:  and  so  far 
Metaphysical  as  it  is  concerned  with  the  right  use 
of  notions  about  the  nature  and  dependence  of  things 
which,  be  they  true  or  be  they  false,  as  representa- 
tions of  real  existence,  enter  into  the  common  modes 
of  thinking  of  all  men.  The  study  of  elementary 
logic  includes  the  especial  consideration  of— 1.  The 
Terra  or  Name,  the  written  or  spoken  sign  of  an 
object  of  thought,  or  a  mode  of  thinking.  2.  The 
Copula  or  Relation,  the  connexion  under  which 
terms  are  thought  of  together.  3.  The  Proposition, 
terms  iu  relation  to  one  another;  and  the  Judg- 
ment, the  decision  of  the  mind  upon  a  proposition : 
usually  joined  in  one  under  one  or  other  of  the 
names.  4.  The  Syllogism,  deduction  of  relation  by 
combination  of  other  relations.  The  thing  which  is 
not  of  the  mind,  and  can  be  imagined  to  exist  with- 
out the  mind,  is  the  Object :  the  mind  itself  is  called 
the  Subject  of  that  object.  Thus  even  a  relation 
between  two  minds  may  be  an  Object  to  a  third 
mind.  Logic  considers  only  the  connexion  of  the 
subjective  and  objective:  it  treats  of  things  'non 
secundum  se,  sed  secundum  esse  quod  habent  in 
anima.'— De  Morgan,  Syllabus  of  a  Proposed  System 
of  Logic,  §§!-*. 

4.  But  the  contrast  between  what  is  claim- 
ed as  the  domain  of  Logic,  and  what  is  actu- 
ally treated  as  such  in  the  ordinary  text- 
books, suggests  even  further  restrictions. 
Logic,  as  admitted  by  all  writers,  falls  into 
two  divisions:  (1)  The  Deductive,  and  (-2) 
the  Inductive.  Deduction  is  the  descent 
from  the  more  to  the  less  General,  or  the 
Particular ;  Induction  is  an  ascent  from  the 
more  to  the  less  Particular,  or  the  General. 
Now  whatever  may  be  the  reason,  there  is 
scarcely  a  work  on  Logic,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term,  which  gives  more  than 
one-tenth  of  its  exposition  to  /nduction  ; 
the  bulk  being  devoted  to  .Deduction ;  and 
the  matter  consisting,  chiefly,  in  investiga- 
tion, or  exposition  of  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  certain  forms  exhibiting  certain 
trains  of  reasoning ;  these  forms  being 
those  more  especially  connected  with  (I) 
Opposition ;  (t)  Illation  5  and  (3)  Syllo- 
gism. 

(I).  Opposition  gives  the  inference  de- 
duced from  certain  arguments  in  pairs, 
each  of  which  is  held  by  a  different  dis- 
putant. Thus,  beginning  with  the  funda- 
mental truth,  or  truism,  A  is  A ;  all  not 
A  is  B  ;  everything  is  either  A  or  B ;  we 
come  to  certain  rules  concerning  conflict- 
ing propositions,  as : 

All  A  is  B 

No  A  is  B. 

Of  these  only  one  can  be  true,  and  both 
may  be  false.     Or  : 

All  A  is  B 

Some  A  is  not  B. 

Of  these  one  must  be  true,  and  one  must  be 
false. 

(•2).  Illation  gives  the  inference  from  the 
two  terms  of  a  single  proposition  trans- 
posed ;  e.g. 

A  is  B 
Bis  A. 

i.e.  for  every  A  that  is  B,  there  is  a  B 
which  is  A. 

(3).  Syllogism  gives  the  inference  from 
two  terms  measured  by  a  third;  i.e.  three 
pair  of  terms;  e.g. 

AisB 

C  is  A. 

So  far  as  C  is  A,  it  is  B  also. 
This  shows  that,  whilst  in  theory  Logic 
may  be  a  term  of  such  comprehensive- 
ness as  to  be  held  equivalent  to  Laws  of 
Thought,  it  may,  in  practice,  mean  little 
more  than  the  Deductive  Syllogism. 
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Such  being  the  nature  and  relations  of  a  logical 
whole  and  parts,  it  is  manifest  what  must  be  the 
conditions  under  which  the  two  kinds  of  logical 
inference  are  possible.  The  one  of  these,  the  pro- 
cess from  the  whole  to  the  parts,  is  deductive  rea- 
soning (or  syllogism  proper) ;  the  other,  the  process 
from  the  parts  to  the  whole,  is  inductive  reasoning. 
The  former  is  governed  by  the  rule :— What  belongs 
(or  does  not  belong)  to  the  containing  whole,  belongs 
(or  does  not  belong)  to  each  and  all  of  the  contained 
parts.  The  latter  by  the  rule :— What  belongs  (or 
does  not  belong)  to  all  the  constituted  parts,  be- 
longs (or  does  not  belong)  to  the  constituted  whole. 
These  rules  exclusively  determine  all  formal  infer- 
ence ;  whatever  transcends  or  violates  them,  trans- 
cends or  violates  logic.— Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Discus- 
sions on  Philosophy  and  Literature,  Education  and 
University  Reform,  p.  161. 

Logic,  then,  is  not  the  science  of  belief,  but  the 
science  of  proof  or  evidence.  In  so  far  as  belief 
professes  to  be  founded  on  proof,  the  office  of  logic 
is  to  supply  a  test  for  ascertaining  whether  or  not 
the  belief  is  well  grounded.— J.  S.  Mill,  System  of 
Logic. 

The  inquiry  which  occupied  us  in  the  two  pre- 
ceeding  books,  has  conducted  us  to  what  appears  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  principal  problem  of 
logic,  according  to  the  conception  I  have  formed  of 
the  science ;  we  have  found  that  the  mental  process 
with  which  logic  is  conversant,  the  operation  of 
ascertaining  truths  by  means  of  evidence,  is  always, 
even  when  appearances  point  to  a  different  theory 
of  it,  a  process  of  induction.— Ibid.  b.  iv.  ch.  i.  §  1. 

The  above  is  not  only  an  excuse  for  the 
length  of  a  notice,  but  an  excuse  for  giving 
the  reasons  against  attempting  a  definition, 
rather  than  the  definition  itself.  It  is  held, 
that  though  Logic  is  one  of  the  oldest  of 
the  Sciences,  and  by  no  means  the  newest 
of  the  Arts,  it  is  as  little  defined,  at  the 
present  moment,  as  Ethnology,  Ethno- 
graphy, and  Anthropology,  which  are, 
confessedly,  very  recent.  The  same  is  his 
excuse  for  a  long  extract  bearing  upon  the 
encroachments  of  Logic  on  the  domain  of 
Language,  for  which  he  finds  none  in  the 
example  of  his  great  predecessor,  (who 
could  so  well  afford  to  have  supplied  one), 
from  a  work  of  his  own  : — 

The  title  of  the  present  work  is  by  no  means  un- 
exceptionable. So  sensible,  indeed,  is  the  author  of 
the  objections  that  lie  against  it,  that  he  is  the  first 
to  take  notice  of  them.  Instead  of  passing  for  a 
work  upon  logic  as  applied  to  the  study  of  language, 
the  following  pages  should  be  considered  as  an  ex- 
position of  that  amount  of  grammar  and  philology 
which  applies  to  logic.  In  other  words  the  view 
suggested  by  the  term  should  be  reversed.  The 
language  should  lead  to  the  logic,  and  not  the  logic 
to  the  language.  The  true  relations  of  the  two  sub- 
jects to  each  other  make  a  certain  amount  of  the 
one  a  preliminary  or  introduction  to  the  other.  This 
preliminary,  however,  lies  in  the  phenomena  of 
speech.  These  lead  to  logic,  but  not  vice  versa. 
Why,  then,  does  the  present  treatise  give  us,  as  far, 
at  least,  as  its  title  goes,  precisely  the  reverse  of  this 
doctrine?  Why  does  it  treat  logic  as  the  prelimi- 
nary and  language  as  the  subject  to  which  it  con- 
ducts us?  'So  much  must  be  known  of  the  ele- 
ments of  logic,  in  order  that  the  common  terms  of 
grammar  may  be  understood.'  So  runs  the  import 
of  our  title-page.  '  So  much  of  the  elementary  facts 
of  language  must  be  known  before  the  study  of  logic 
commences.'  So  runs  the  real  fact.  So  runs  the 
real  fact — at  least,  in  the  eyes  of  the  present  writer, 
and  man.y  like  him  who  hold  that,  in  strict  language, 
logic  begins  with  the  syllogism,  and  that  the  struc- 
ture of  single  and  unconnected  propositions  is  no 
portion  of  that  science— that  science  dealing  less 
with  propositions  themselves  than  with  the  rela- 
tions which,  under  certain  circumstances,  and  with 
certain  combinations,  they  bear  to  each  other.  The 
nature  of  the  single  or  unconnected  proposition 
must,  of  course,  be  known.  It  is  submitted,  how- 
ever, that  the  knowledge  of  this  is  to  be  got  from 
the  study  of  language  as  applied  to  logic. ...  If  the 
term  logic  be  a  misnomer,  the  reason  for  its  use  lies 
in  the  contrast  between  the  practice  of  the  ordinary 
grammarians  and  the  logicians.  Of  the  former, 
many  admit  that  the  nature  of  terms  and  copulas, 
along  with  the  structure  of  the  proposition,  is  a 
matter  which  lies  within  their  own  jurisdiction.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  plenty  of  jogicians  who 
treat  everything  anterior  to  the  syllogism  as  pheno- 
mena, not  of  logic,  but  of  language.  The  practice, 
however,  nowhere,  or  but  rarely,  coincides  with  the 
theory.  Look  in  an  ordinary  grammar  for  anything 
about  propositions,  and,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of 
a  hundred,  you  will  look  in  vain.  It  is  in  the  books 
upon  logic  that  you  will  Hud  them.  ...  I  repeat, 
however,  that  that  in  thus  limiting  the  grammars 
that  treat  of  a  proper  grammatical  logic,  I  speak 
from  memory.  There  may  be  many  others.  Never- 
theless— whether  many  or  few,  they  bear  but  a  small 
proportion  to  those  which  relegate  the  subject  to 
Q  2 
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the  domain  of  the  logician.  And  he  always  supplies 
them.  Yet  they  are  not  his  own  wares ;  and  he 
would  manifestly  and  advantageously  disencumber 
his  subject  of  more  than  one  unnecessary  appen- 
dage if,  presuming  the  grammarians  to  have  culti- 
vated their  own  domain  up  to  its  true  boundary,  he 
supposed,  on  the  part  of  his  reader,  a  knowledge  of 
terms,  copulas,  propositions,  names,  and  the  like, 
and  began  his  own  subject  where  the  preliminaries 
supplied  by  another  ended.  —  Dr.  R.  G.  Latham, 
Logic  in  its  Applications  to  Language. 

5.  To  conclude,  the  editor  is  for  limiting, 
rather  than  extending,  the  subject-matter 
of  Logic,  so  called ;  not  that  he  denies  any 
part  of  the  subject-matter  involved  in  the 
previous  remarks.   He  only  doubts  whether 
Logic  is  the  best  name  for  it ;  whether  it 
may  not  be  best  distributed  among  differ- 
ent departments.   In  the  way  of  limitation, 
he  would,  on  the  one  side,  not  allow  it  to 
be  even  approximately  identified  with  the 
Laws  of  Thought ;  on  the  other,  he  would 
not  deny  its  propriety  as  applied  to  the 
Syllogism,  taken  as  a  type,  and  everything 
that  can  fairly  be  grouped  round  it  as  a 
centre.     He  thinks,  too,  that  the  evils  on 
the  side  of  undue  extension  are  less  than 
those  on  the  side  of  undue  limitation. 

For  further  notices  see  Major,  Quan- 
tification, Subject,  Syllogism,  Me- 
taphysics, and  Ontology. 

6.  Common  as  a  term  of  disparagement, 
meaning    casuistry,    sophistry,    fallacious 
argument. 

Talk  logick  with  acquaintance, 
And  practise  rhetorick  in  your  common  talk. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  tlie  Shrew,  i.  1 . 

By  a  logick  that  left  no  man  anything  which  he 

might  call  his  own,  they  no  more  looked  upon  it  as 

the  case  of  one  man,  but  the  case  of  the  kingdom. — 

Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Here  foam'd  rebellious  Logick,  gagg'd  and  bound, 

There,  stripp'd,  fair  Rhetorick  languish' d  on  the 

ground.  Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  23. 

logical,  adj.  Pertaining  to,  accordant  with, 
constituted  by,  taught  or  skilled  in,  having 
an  aptitude  for,  logic. 

The  heretick  complained  greatly  of  St.  Augustine, 
as  being  too  full  of  logical  subtiltivs.— Hooker,  Eccle- 
siastical Polity. 

Those  who  in  a  logical  dispute  keep  in  general 
terms,  would  hide  a  fallacy.— Dryden,  Preface  to 
Annus  Mirabilis. 

A  man  who  sets  up  for  a  judge  in  criticism,  should 
have  a  clear  and  logical  head.— Addison,  Spectator. 

W_e  ought  not  to  value  ourselves  upon  our  ability 
in  giving  subtile  rules,  and  finding  out  logical  argu- 
ments, since  it  would  be  more  perfection  not  to  want 
them.— Baker. 

All  inference  is  from  particulars  to  particulars. 
General  propositions  are  merely  registers  of  such 
inferences  already  made,  and  short  formulae  for 
making  more.  The  major  premiss  of  a  syllogism 
consequently  is  a  formula  of  this  description,  and 
the  conclusion  is  not  an  inference  drawn  from  the 
formula,  but  one  drawn  according  to  the  formula ; 
the  real  logical  antecedent  or  premisses  being  the 
particular  facts  on  which  the  general  proposition 
was  collected  by  induction.— J.  S.  Mill,  System  of 
Logic. 

When  in  the  course  of  this  enquiry  I  speak  of  the 
cause  of  any  phenomenon,  I  do  not  mean  a  cause 
which  is  not  itself  a   phenomenon.     I   make  no 
research  into  the  ultimate  or  logical  cause  of  any- 
thing :  the  causes  with  which  I  concern  myself  are 
not  efficient  but  physical  causes. — Ibid. 
Logically,  adv.    In  a  logical  manner;  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  logic. 

How  can  her  old  good  man 
With  honour  take  her  back  again  ? 
From  hence  I  logically  gather, 
The  woman  cannot  live  with  either. 

Prior,  Alma,  ii.  107. 

Logician.  *.  Teacher,  professor,  student,  in- 
vestigator, or  adept  in  logic. 

If  a  man  can  play  the  true  logician,  and  have  as 
well  judgment  as  invention,  he  may  do  great  matters. 
— Bacon. 

If  we  may  believe  our  logicians,  man  is  distin- 
guished from  all  other  creatures  by  the  faculty  of 
laughter.— Addison. 

Thick  and  more  thick  the  black  blockade  extends, 
A  hundred  head  of  Aristotle's  friends, . . . 
Each  staunch  polemic,  stubborn  as  a  rock. 
Each  fierce  logician,  still  expelling  Locke, 
Came  whip  and  spur,  and  dashed  through  thin  and 

thick, 
On  German  Crousatz,  and  Dutch  Burgersdyck. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  191. 
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A  logician  mifrht  put  a  case  that  would  serve  for 
an  exception.— Swift. 

The  Arabian  physicians  were  subtile  men.  and 
most  of  them  lopteiaiu\  accordingly  they  have 
given  method,  and  shed  subtility  upon  their  author. 
— Baker. 

This  combination  of  first  principles  takes  place 
according  to  the  forms  and  rules  of  logic.  All  the 
steps  of  the  demonstration  may  be  stated  in  the 
shape  in  which  logicians  are  accustomed  to  exhibit 
processes  of  reasoning  in  order  to  show  their  con- 
clusiveness,  that  is,  in  syllogisms.  Thus  our  geo- 
metrical reasonings  might  be  resolved  into  such 
steps  as  the  following :— All  straight  lines  drawn 
from  the  centre  of  a  circle  to  its  circumference  are 
equal ;  but  the  straight  lines  AB,  AC,  are  drawn 
from  the  centre  of  a  circle  to  its  circumference; 
therefore  the  straight  lines  AB,  AC,  are  equal.  Each 
step  of  geometrical,  and  all  other  demonstrative 
reasoning,  may  be  resolved  into  three  such  clauses 
as  these.  And  these  three  clauses  are  termed  respect- 
ively, the  major  premiss,  the. minor  premiss,  and  the 
conclusion ;  or,  more  briefly,  the  major,  the  minor, 
and  the  conclusion.  The  principle  which  justifies 
the  reason,  when  exhibited  in  this  syllogistic  forming 
is  this :— that  a  truth  which  can  be  asserted  as  gene- 
rally, or  rather  as  universally  true,  can  be  asserted 
as  true  also  in  each  particular.— Whewell,  Philosophy 
of  tiie  Inductive  Sciences,  b.  i.  ch.  vi.  §  4, 
logistical,  adj.  See  next  entry. 

logistics,  s.     See  extract. 

Logistics,  or  logistical  arithmetic,  the  arithmetic  of 
sexagesimals,  a  kind  usually  employed  in  astrono- 
mical computations.  See  sexagesimal  arithmetic. 
Vieta  has  applied  the  term  logistics  also  to  the 
operations  of  algebra. — Oxford  Encyclopaedia. 

Logline.  s.    See  extract. 

The  log  is  a  piece  of  wood,  in  the  form  of  a  sector 
of  a  circle  (usually  a  quadrant)  of  five  or  six  inches 
radius.  It  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and 
so  balanced,  by  means  of  a  plate  of  lead  nailed  to 
the  circular  part,  as  to  swim  perpendicularly  in  the 
water,  with  about  two-thirds  immersed  under  the 
surface.  The  log-line  is  a  small  cord,  one  end  of 
which  is  fastened  to  the  log.  while  the  other  is 
wound  round  a  reel  in  the  stern  part  of  the  ship. 
The  log  thus  poised  keeps,  in  theory,  its  place  in 
the  water,  while  the  line  is  unwound  from  the  reel 
as  the  ship  moves  through  the  water :  and  the  length 
of  line  unwound  in  a  given  time  gives  the  rate  of 
the  ship's  sailing. — Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Logman,  s.     One  who  carries  logs. 

For  your  sake 
Am  I  this  patient  logman. 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  iii.  1. 

Logography.  s.     [Gr.  yp«0w  =  write.] 

1.  Mode  of  printing  by  types  which  represent 
words  instead  of  letters. 

Logography,  a  method  of  printing  in  which  the 
types  used,  instead  of  answering  only  to  single 
letters,  are  made  to  correspond  to  whole  words. 
This  method  was  only  practised  for  a  short  period, 
about  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  since  the 
introduction  of  the  stereotype  method  is  now  uni- 
versally exploded.— Oxford  Encyclopedia. 

2.  Mode  of  reporting  so  called.    See  extract. 

Logography  [is]  a  system  of  taking  down  the 
words  of  an  orator  without  haying  recourse  to  short- 
hand, which  was  put  in  practice  during  the  French 
revolution.  Twelve  or  fourteen  reporters  were  seated 
round  a  table.  Each  had  a  long  slip  of  paper,  num- 
bered. The  writer  of  No.  1  took  down  the  first  three 
or  four  words,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  spoken  gave 
notice  to  his  neighbour  by  touching  his  elbow,  or 
some  other  sign ;  No.  2  passed  the  sign  to  No.  3,  and 
so  on,  until  the  first  line  of  each  slip  was  filled ; 
No.  1  then  began  the  second  line:  thus  all  the 
twelve  or  fourteen  slips,  when  filled,  being  arranged 
parallel  to  each  other,  formed  a  single  page.  This 
mode  required  great  attention  and  quickness,  and 
was  not  found  to  answer  well  in  practice.  It  was 
introduced  in  the  National  Assembly  in  October, 
1790,  the  expenses  being  paid  by  the  civil  list ;  and 
continued  until  August  10, 1792,  when  Louis  XVI. 
and  his  family,  taking  refuge  from  insurrection  in 
the  assembly,  occupied  the  box  of  the  logographers. 
After  that  time  it  was  not  used.  —  Courtney,  in 
Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Litera 
ture,  and  Art. 

Logogrlph.  *.      [Gr.  ypHos  =  riddle.]      Sort 
of  riddle.    Obsolete. 

Had  I  compiled  from  Amadis  de  Gaul, . . . 
Or  spun  out  riddles,  and  weaved  fifty  tomes 
Of  togogriphes,  and  curious  palindromes, . . . 
Thou  then  hadst  had  some  colour  for  thy  flames 
On  such  my  serious  follies. 

S.  Jon/son,  Discoveries. 

Logogriph  [is]  a  species  of  riddle  in  vogue  among 
the  French  (whose  language  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  it),  in  which  the  original  word  (whole)  is  to  be 
discovered  by  guesses  at  other  combinations  of  let- 
ters included  in  it.  Thus,  the  word  'plate'  includes 
the  various  combinations,  tale.  teal,  pate,  peat,  peal, 
pale,  leap,  &c. — Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
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Logomachy.  «.      [Gr.  fiayi?"  fight,  battle.] 

Contention  in  words ;  contention  about 
words  ;  war  of  words. 

Forced  terms  of  art  did  much  puzzle  sacred  theo- 
logy with  distinctions,  cavils,  quiddities;  and  so 
transformed  her  to  a  mere  kind  of  sophistry  and 
logomachy. — Howell. 

The  contentions  of  the  eastern  and  western 
churches  about  this  subject,  are  but  a  mere  logo- 
machy, or  strife  about  words. — Bishop  Bramhall, 
Schism  guarded,  p.  403. 

I  shall  not  enter  into  a  mere  logomachy,  or  strife 
about  sounds  and  phrases.  —  Trapp,  Popery  truly 
stated,  pt.  ii.  §  1. 

Logotype,  s.     See  Ligature. 
Logwood,  s.     Dyewood  so  called,  from  the 
Haematoxylon  Campeachianum. 

Logwood  is  of  a  very  dense  and  firm  texture;  is 
the  heart  only  of  the  tree  which  produces  it.  It  is 
very  heavy,  and  remarkably  hard,  and  of  a  deep, 
strong,  red  colour.  It  grows  both  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  but  no  where  so  plentifully  as  on  the 
coast  of  the  bay  of  Campeachy. — Sir  J.  Hill,  Ma- 
teria  Medica. 

Logwood  is  the  wood  of  the  Haematoxylon  Cam- 
peachianum, a  native  tree  of  Central  America,  grown 
in  Jamaica  since  1715.  It  was  first  introduced  into 
England  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  but  as  it  afforded 
to  the  unskilful  dyers  of  her  time  a  fugitive  colour, 
it  was  not  only  prohibited  from  being  used  under 
severe  penalties,  but  was  ordered  to  be  burned 
wherever  found,  by  a  law  passed  in  the  twenty- 
third  year  of  her  reign.  The  same  prejudice  ex- 
isted, and  the  same  law  was  enacted  against  indigo. 
At  length,  after  a  century  of  absurd  prohibition, 
these  two  most  valuable  tinctorial  matters,  by  which 
all  our  hats  and  the  greater  parts  of  our  woollen 
cloths  are  dyed,  were  allowed  to  be  used. — lire,  Dic- 
tionary of  Arts,  Manufactures  and  Mines. 
Used  adjectivally. 

To  make  a  light  purple,  mingle  ceruse  with  log- 
wood water. — Peacham,  On  Drawing. 
Lohock.  s.     See  extract. 

Lohock  is  an  Arabian  name  for  those  forms  of  me- 
dicines which  are  now  commonly  called  eclcguias, 
lambatives,  or  linctuses. — Quincy. 

Lohocks  and  pectorals  were  prescribed,  and  vene- 
section repeated. —  Wiseman,  Surgery. 
Loin.  *.     [N.Fr.  lombe.] 

1.  In  plural.     Reins. 

My  face  I'll  grime  with  filth, 
Blanket  my  loins.         Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  3. 

Thou  slander  of  thy  heavy  mother's  womb ! 
Thou  loathed  issue  of  thy  father's  loins '. 

Id.,  Richard  HI.  i.  3. 
Virgin  mother,  hail ! 

High  in  the  love  of  heaven !  yet  from  my  loins 
Thou  shalt  proceed,  and  from  thy  womb  the  Son 
Of  God  Most  High.    Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  379. 

A  multitude,  like  which  the  populous  north 
Pour'd  never  from  her  frozen  loins,  to  pass 
Rhene,  or  the  Danaw.  Ibid.  i.  351. 

2.  Back   of  an  animal  carved  out  by  the 
butcher. 

So  have  I  seen  in  larder  dark 

Of  veal  a  lucid  loin, 
Replete  with  many  a  brilliant  spark, 
As  wise  philosophers  remark, 

At  once  both  stink  and  shine.  Lord  Dorset. 

Loiter,  v.  n.    [Provincial  German,  luddern.] 
Linger;  spend  time  carelessly  ;  idle. 

Sir  John,  you  loiter  here  too  long,  being  you  are 
to  take  soldiers  up  in  the  counties  as  you  go. — 
Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  ii.  1. 

Androgeos  fell  among  us  with  his  band, 
Who  thought  us  Grecians  newly  come  to  land ; 
From  whence,  said  he,  my  friends  this  long  delay? 
You  loiter  while  the  spoils  are  thrown  away. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  ii.  499. 

If  we  have  gone  wrong,  let  us  redeem  the  mis- 
take ;  if  we  have  loitered,  let  us  quicken  our  pace, 
and  make  the  most  of  the  present  opportunity.— 
Rogers. 

Loiter,  v.  a.      Consume  in   trifles ;    waste 
carelessly. 

Mark  how  he  spends  his  time,  whether  he  unac- 
tively  loiters  it  away.— Locke. 

What  have  we  found 
In  life's  austerer  hours,  delectable 
As  the  long  day  so  loiter'd.  Hurdis,  Village  Curate. 
Loiterer,    s.      One   who   loiters ;    lingerer ; 
idler;  lazy  wretch;  one  who  lives  without 
business. 

Give  gloves  to  thy  reapers  a  largess  to  cry, 
Ami  daily  to  loitei-ers  have  a  good  eye. 

Tusser,  Five  hundred  Points  of  good  Husbandry. 
The  poor,  by  idleness  or  unthriftiness,  are  riotous 
spenders,  vagabonds,  and  loiterers— Sir  J.  Hay- 
ward. 

Where  hast  thou  been,  thou  loiterer'/ 
Though  my  eyes  closed,  my  arms  have  still  been 

opend 
To  search  if  thou  wert  come.  Otivay. 


Providence  would  only  enter  mankind  into  the 
useful  knowledge  of  her  treasures,  leaving  the  rest 
to  employ  our  industry,  that  we  live  not  like  idle 
loiterers,  and  truants. — Dr.  H.  More. 

Ever  listless  loiterers,  that  attend 
No  cause,  no  trust,  no  duty,  and  no  friend. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  339. 
Loitersack.  s.     Loiterer.     Mare. 

If  the  loiter-sack  be  gone  springing  into  a  taverne, 
I'll  fetch  him  reeling  out.— Lyly,  Mother  Bombie, 
ii.  t.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Loll.  v.  n.  Lie,  lean,  rest,  sprawl  idly  or 
lazily  upon  some  supporting  body. 

So  hangs  and  lolls,  and  weeps  upon  me :  so  shakes 
and  pulls  me. — Shakespear,  Othello,  iv.  1. 

Close  by  a  softly  murmuring  stream, 
Where  lovers  used  to  loll  and  dream. 

Sutler,  Hudibras,  i.  3, 161. 
To  loll  on  couches,  rich  with  citron  steds, 
And  lay  your  guilty  limbs  in  Tynan  beds. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  ii.  726, 
But  wanton  now.  and  lolling  at  our  ease, 
We  suffer  all  the  inveterate  ills  of  peace. 

Id.,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  vi.  405. 

Loll.  v.  a.  Put  out :  (applied  to  the  tongue 
protruded). 

Hadst  thou  but,  Janus-like,  a  face  behind, 
To  see  the  people,  when  splay  mouths  they  make, 
To  mark  their  fingers  pointed  at  thy  back, 
Their  tongues  loll'd  out  a  foot. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  Persius,  i.  115. 
By  Strymon's  freezing  streams  he  sat  alone, 
The  rocks  were  moved  to  pity  by  his  moan ; 
Trees  bent  their  heads  to  hear  him  sing  his  wrongs, 
Fierce  tigers   couch'd    around,   and    loll'd  their 
fawning  tongues. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iv.  738. 

Lollard,  s.  [see  extracts.]  Heretic  so  called, 
especially  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  IV.  and 
V. ;  a  follower  of  Wycliffe. 

There  are  of  him  [the  pope]  cursed  with  book, 
bell,  and  candle,  out  of  his  heaven,  as  Pasquin  call- 
eth,  and  this  natural  life,  as  lollords  and  heretikes 
not  worthy  the  benefite  of  temporall  quiet.— Ander- 
son, Exposition  on  Benedictusfol.  59 :  1573. 

In  his  lectures  he  [H.  Crompe]  called  the  here- 
tikes lollards. — Fox,  History  of  the  Acts  and  Mo- 
numents of  the  Church,  Wicliffe. 

Dr.  Wiclif  dying  at  Lutterworth  Dec.  31, 1384,  his 
followers  were  soon  after  distinguished,  or  rather 
reproached,  by  the  nickname  of  lollards. — Lewis, 
Life  of  Bishop  Pecock,  p.  10. 

Some  authors  contend  that  this  word  was  derived 
from  Walter  Lolhard.  a  German,  who  began  to  dog- 
matize at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century ; 
others,  from  the  German,  loben,  to  praise,  and  herr, 
Lord,  because  the  lollards  travelled  about  from 
place  to  place,  singing  holy  hymns  ;  Chaucer,  from 
lolium,  cockle  or  tares,  as  if  these  persons  were  the 
tares  sown  in  Christ's  vineyard;  and  others  from 
the  old  German,  lullen  or  lollen,  to  sing,  and  the 
termination  hard,  with  which  many  of  the  high 
Dutch  words  end ;  from  the  manner,  as  already 
stated,  of  their  singing  hymns,  or,  as  some  think, 
from  their  custom  also  of  chanting  requiems  to  the 
souls  of  the  dead.  Du  Cange  believes  the  word  to  be 
of  German  origin ;  and  agrees  with  Killian's  lollaerd, 
(mussitator,)  a  mumbler  of  prayers,  lollen,  signify- 
ing also  to  mumble,  to  hum.— Johnson. 
[The  meaning  of  the  word  [lollard'],  as  appears  from 
the  last  article,  is  simply  a  sluggard.  But  in  Old 
English  to  loll  was  specially  applied  to  the  idle  life 
of  persons  wandering  about  and  living  at  other 
men's  cost. 

'  For  an  hydel  man  thou  semest —  • 

Other  a  spille  tyme, 

Other  beggest  thy  lyve 

Aboute  ate  meune  hatches, 

Other  faitest  upon  Fridays 

Other  feste  days  in  churches  ; 

The  whiche  is  lollerene  life.' 

(Piers  Plowman,  p.  514 :  Wright's 

edition.) 
'  For  all  that  han  here  hele 

And  here  eyen  syghte, 

And  lymes  to  laborye  with. 

And  lolleres  lyf  usen, 

Lyven  ayens  Godes  lawe 

And  love  of  holy  church.'  (Ibid.  p.  527.) 
In  this  sense  the  term  was  applied  to  the  devotees, 
. . .  who  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries  went  about 
preaching  reformation  of  life,  and  excited  the  indig- 
nation of  the  church  by  not  joining  the  regular 
orders.  'Eodem  anno  (1309)  quidam  hypocritse 
gyrovagi,  qui  Lollardi  sive  Deum-laudantes  voca- 
baiitur,  per  Hamioniam  et  Brabantiam  quasdam 
mulieres  nobiles  deceperunt.'  (Hocse"mms  in  Du- 
cange.)  Afterwards  the  term  was  appropriated  to 
the  followers  of  Wiclilf  in  England.  Lollaerd,  Lol- 
feoroeeter.Alexianusmonachus,  Waldensis.  (Kilian.) 
—  Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  English  Etymology.'] 

That  the  derivation  of  this  word  is  un- 
certain is  clear  from  the  extracts.  The 
editor  suggests,  and  only  suggests,  a  dif- 
ferent one.  Let  the  L  represent  a  G,  and 
a  common  term  of  the  time  of  Henry  II. 
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explains  it.  The  name  goliard,  connected 
with  gula  =  throat,  glutton,  denoted  a  loose, 
dissolute  vagabond,  who,  if  a  priest,  dis- 
graced the  priestly  profession ;  and  a 
priest,  or  one  meant  for  the  priesthood,  as 
a  lay  member  of  the  (then)  inchoate  uni- 
versities, he  generally  was.  Again,  a  sort 
of  eponym  of  such  lay  priests,  who  by 
deed  and  word  scandalized  the  profession, 
was  Golius.  The  conflict  of  etymologies 
between  Goliah  the  giant,  and  gula  = 
throat,  now  comes  in,  but  before  the  time 
of  the  Lollards  the  derivations  were  indis- 
tinguishable. Hence  the  uncertainty  as  to 
what  Goliards  took  their  name  from  yula, 
and  what  from  Goliah,  by  no  means  affects 
the  possible  connection  of  Goliard  and 
Lollard.  Goliah  was  a  word  of  European 
celebrity,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
word  Philistine  (enemy)  as  applied  by  the 
gownsmen  of  the  German  Universities  to 
the  townsmen,  may  date  thus  far  back. 
Lollardy.  A-.  Doctrine  of  the  Lollards  ;  name 
given  to  what,  before  the  Reformation,  was 
deemed  heresy. 

The  spirit  of  popery,  not  Christianity,  was  to  be 
seen  in  the  zeal  of  the  enemies  to  lollardy.— Young, 
On  Idolatrous  Corruptions,  ii.  331. 

Lolling,  part.  adj.  Hanging,  or  sprawling, 
loosely. 

The  triple  porter  of  the  Stygian  seat, 
With  lolling  tongue  lay  fawning  at  thy  feet. 

Dryden. 

A  lazy  lolling  sort 
Of  ever  listless  loiterers.        Pope,  Dunciad,  iv  338. 

Xiollingrly.  adv.     In  a  lolling  manner. 

This  monstrous  creation  of  an  awe-struck  fancy 
has  a  wife,  Doorga,  called  sometimes  Kali,  and  some- 
times by  other  names.  She  has  a  body  of  dark  blue ; 
while  the  palms  of  her  hands  are  red,  to  indicate  her 
insatiate  appetite  for  blood.  She  has  four  arms, 
with  one  of  which  she  carries  the  skull  of  a  giant ; 
her  tongue  protrudes,  and  hangs  lollingly  from  her 
mouth ;  round  her  waist  are  the  hands  of  her  vic- 
tims ;  and  her  neck  is  adorned  with  human  heads 
strung  together  in  a  ghastly  row.— Buckle,  History 
of  Civilization  in  England,  vol.  i.  cli.  ii. 

lollipop.  s.  [for  -pop  see  extract  from 
Wedgwood.]  Sucket  made  of  sugar,  but- 
ter, and  treacle. 

A  fellow  whose  stock  in  trade  is  a  penny  roll  or  a 
tumbler  of  lollipops,  calls  his  cabin  the  '  American 
Flour  Stores,'  or  the '  Depository  for  Colonial  Pro- 
duce,' or  some  such  name.  —  Thackeray,  Book  of 
Snobs,  ch.  xvii. 

\_Papa  is  used  by  children  in  the  Tirol  to  signify  a  desire 
for  eating,  and  hence  they  apply  the  term  pappe, 
pappele,  to  anything  nice  to  eat ;  zuckerpappele, 
sweeties,  lollipops.  (Deutschen  Mundarten,  iv.)  — 
Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  English  Etymology.] 

Lollop,  v.  n.  Move  heavily  ;  walk  in  a  heavy, 
lounging  manner;  lean  idly;  idle.  Vulgar- 

Lombar-house.  s.     See  extract. 

\_Lombar-house—  A  pawnbroker's  shop.  (Bailey.)  Dutch, 
Lombaerd,  foenerator,  usurarius  ;  Lombaerde,  ta- 
berna  seu  mensa  usuraria.  (Killan.)  Lombaerd, 
lombert,  lommert,  place  where  they  lend  money  on 
pledge.  (Halma.)  Prom  the  trade  of  dealing  in 
money  commonly  followed  by  Lombards  in  the 
middle  ages,  whence  in  London,  Lombard  Street, 
the  street  occupied  by  bankers.—  Wedgwood,  Dic- 
tionary of  English  Etymology.] 

Lombardic.  adj.  Lombard,  and,  as  such,  a 
proper,  rather  than  a  common,  name :  it  is 
used,  however,  with  a  general  sense  as  ap- 
plied, in  Paleography,  to  a  particular  kind 
of  writing.  See  extracts. 

As  to  the  Lombardic  character,  we  have  not  a 
book  that  1  know  of,  written  in  it,  I  mean  agreeable 
to  the  specimens  of  it  in  Mabillon  de  Re  diploma- 
tica  ;  nor  did  I  ever  see  any  in  any  other  place.  In 
Sir  J.  Cotton's  (I  perceive  by  your  catalogue)  there 
be  several. . . .  Several  of  «ur  MSS.  are  said  by  Dr. 
Langbain  to  be  written  in  Lombardic  letters;  but 
they  are  the  common  text  or  square  hand,  about  400 
years  old,  vastly  different  from  Mabillon,  as  I  sup- 
pose yours  are  also.— H.  Wanley  to  Dr.  Smith,  Au- 
brey's Anecdotes,  i.  85. 

Writing  in  Italy  was  uniform  until  the  irruption 
of  the  Goths,  when  it  was  disfigured  by  the  taste  of 
that  barbarous  people.  In  569,  the  Lombards  having 
possessed  themselves  of  all  that  part  of  the  empire, 
except  Rome  and  Ravenna,  introduced  another 
form  of  writing,  which  is  termed  Lombardic.  As 
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the  popes  used  the  Lombardic  manner  in  their  bulls, 
the  appellation  of  Roman  was  sometimes  given  to  it 
in  the  eleventh  century.  Though  the  dominion  of 
the  Lombards  continued  no  longer  than  about  two 
hundred  and  six  years,  the  name  of  their  writing 
was  still  current  beyond  the  Alps,  from  the  seventh 
century  to  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth,  and  then 
ceased. — Johnson. 

Londoner,  s.  Native  or  inhabitant  of 
London. 

What  was  the  speech  amonpst  the  Londoners 
Concerning  the  French  journey? 

Shake.tpear,  Henry  VIII.  i.  2. 

The  felicity  of  Queen  Elizabeth  may  be  much  im- 
puted to  the  rare  temper  and  moderation  of  men's 
minds  in  those  days;  for  the  pulse  of  the  common 
people,  and  Londoners,  did  beat  nothing  so  high  as 
it  did  afterwards,  when  they  grew  pampered  with 
so  long  peace  and  plenty. — Howell,  Familiar  Let- 
ters, iv.  12. 

Some  Londoners,  whom  they  extolled  to  the  skies 
for  their  wit,  I  knew,  passed  in  town  for  silly  fel- 
lows.— Addisjn,  Freelwlder,  no.  22. 

Londonism,  s.  Mode  of  expression  pecu- 
liar, or  supposed  to  be  peculiar,  to  London ; 
cockneyism. 

The  subject  is,  to  shew  that  the  humble  and  ac- 
cepted dialect  of  London,  the  Londonisms,  as  I  may 
call  them,  are  far  from  being  reproachable  in  them- 
selves, however  they  may  appear  to  us  not  born 
within  the  sound  of  Bow-bell. — Pegge,  Anecdotes  of 
the  English  Language. 

lone.  adj.    [see  Alone  and  One.] 

1.  Solitary;  unfrequented;  having  no  com- 
pany. 

Here  the  lone  hour  a  blank  of  life  displays. 

Savage. 

Thus  vanish  sceptres,  coronets,  and  balls, 
And  leave  you  in  lone  woods,  or  empty  walls. 

Pope,  Epistles  to  Miss  Blount,  ep.  ii. 

2.  Single;  not  conjoined  or  neighbouring  to 
others. 

No  lone  house  in  Wales,  with  a  mountain  and  a 
rookery,  is  more  contemplative  than  this  court. — 
Pope. 

3.  Single  ;  unmarried  ;  widowed.     Obsolete. 

Moreover  this  Glyeerie  is  a  lone  woman.— Kyffin, 
Translation  of  Terence :  1588. 

A  hundred  marks  is  a  long  loan  for  a  poor  lone 
woman  to  bear. — Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II. 
ii.  1. 

Queen  Elizabeth  being  a  lone  woman,  and  having 
few  friends,  refusing  to  marry. — Title  to  a  Collection 
of  Records:  1642. 

Loneliness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Lonely. 

1 .  Solitude  ;  want  of  company. 

The  huge  and  sportful  assembly  grew  to  him  a 
tedious  loneliness,  esteeming  nobody  since  Diaphan- 
tus  was  lost.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  Disposition  to  solitude. 

I  see 

The  mystery  of  your  loneliness,  and  find 
Your  salt  tears'  head. 

Shakespear,  All's  well  tliat  end's  well,  i.  3. 
lonely,  adj. 

1,  Solitary. 

I  go  alone, 

Like  to  a  lonely  dragon  ;  that  his  fen 
Makes  fear'd  and  talk'd  of  more  than  seen. 

Shaken-pear,  Coriolanus,  iv.  1, 
Why  thus  close  up  the  stars 

That  nature  hung  in  heaven,  and  ftll'd  their  lamps 
With  everlasting  oil,  to  give  due  light 
To  the  misled  and  lonely  traveller  ? 

Milton,  Comtts,  197. 

Time  has  made  you  dote,  and  vainly  tell 
Of  arms  imagined,  in  your  lonely  cell. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  j&neid,  vii.  618. 

2.  Addicted  to  solitude. 

When,  fairest  princess, 
You  lonely  thus  from  the  full  court  retire, 
Love  and  the  graces  follow  to  your  solitude.     Rowe. 
Loneness.  s.  [the  sound  of  the  -n-  doubled.] 
Attribute  suggested  by  Lone;    solitude; 
dislike  of  company:    (Loneliness  com- 
moner). 

One  that  doth  wear  away  himself  in  loneness. 

Fletcher,  Faithful  Shepherdess. 
Those  that  would  make  loneness  acceptable,  by 
advising  men,  as  through  a  prospective,  to  behold 
the  greatness  of  structures  and  bravery  of  courts, 
through  the  humility  of  a  cottage.— Sir  'ii.  Tempest, 
On  Solitariness,  p.  95. 

If  of  court-life  you  knew  the  good, 
You  would  leave  loneness.        Donne,  Poems,  p.  131. 
Lonesome.  "'//.     Lonely. 

Thoy  dance  as  they  were  wood. 
Around  an  huge  black  goat,  in  lonesome  wood, 
By  shady  night,  far  from  or  house  or  town. 

Dr.  II.  More,  Pre-existence  of  Souls. 
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You  either  must  the  earth  from  rest  disturb, 
Or  roll  around  the  heavens  the  solar  orb ; 
Else  what  a  dreadful  face  will  nature  wear ! 
How  horrid  will  these  lonesome  seats  appear. 

Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

Loncsomeness.  .?.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Lonesome;  state  or  quality  of  being 
lonesome. 

The  darkness  and  lonesomeness  of  the  night  is 
no  improper  similitude ;  'tis  a  pretty  emblem  of  our 
mortality.— Killingbec k,  Sermons,  p.  96. 

Long,  adj.  [Lat.  longus.~\ 

1 .  Extended ;  drawn  out. 

a.  In  a  line,  or  in  the  direction  of  length. 

His  branches  became  long  because  of  the  multi- 
tude of  waters.— Ezekiel,  xxxi.  5. 

These,  as  a  line,  their  long  dimensions  drew, 
Streaking  the  ground  with  sinuous  trace. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  480. 

The  fig-tree  . .  .  spreads  her  arms, 
Branching  so  broad  and  long.  Ibid.  ix.  1101. 

b.  In  time  or  duration. 

When  he  therefore  was  come  up  again,  and  had 
broken  bread,  and  eaten  and  talked  a  long  while, 
even  till  break  of  day,  so  he  departed.— Acts,  xx.  11. 
Used  as  t\\ejirst  element  of  a  compound. 

He  made  the  trial  in  a  long-necked  phial. — Boyle. 

2.  Not  soon  ceasing,  or  at  an  end. 

Man  goeth  to  his  long  home.  —  Ecclesiasticus, 
xii.  5. 

They  open  to  themselves  at  length  a  way 
Up  hither,  under  long  obedience  tried. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  158. 
Him,  after  long  debate;  irresolute 
Of  thoughts  revolved,  his  final  sentence  chose. 

Ibid.  ix.  87. 

3.  Protracted ;    earnest ;   longing :    (in   this 
sense  it  has  originated  an  adverb  formed  in 
the  regular  way.     See  Longly.) 

Praying  for  him,  and  casting  a  longlook  that  way, 
•  he  saw  the  galley  leave  the  pursuit.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

By  every  circumstance  I  know  he  loves  ; 
Yet  he  but  doubts,  and  parlies,  and  casts  out 
Many  a  long  look  for  succour. 

Dryden,  All  for  Love,  ii.  1 . 

4.  Dilatory. 

Remember  that  death  will  not  be  long  in  coming, 
and  that  the  covenant  of  the  grave  is  not  shewed 
unto  thee.— Ecclesiasticus,  xiv.  12. 

5.  Continued  by  succession  to  a  great  series. 

But  first  a  long  succession  must  ensue. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  331. 

6.  See  Longheaded. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  done,  according  to  them, 
in  the  common  way ;  and  let  the  matter  in  hand  be 
what  it  will,  it  must  be  carried  with  an  air  of  im- 
portance, and  transacted,  if  we  may  so  speak,  with 
an  ostentatious  secrecy.  These  are  your  persons 
•with  long  heads,  who  would  fain  make  the  world 
believe  their  thoughts  and  ideas  very  much  supe- 
riour  to  their  neighbours'! — Tatter,  no.  191. 

With  the  very  common  meaning  of  m 
length,  where  it  follows  nouns  of  Number 
and  Dimension,  the  construction  is  adver- 
bial rather  than  adjectival. 

Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  that  thy  days 
may  be  long  upon  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God 
giveth  thee.— Exodus,  xs.  12. 

Shall  the  women  eat  their  fruit,  and  children  of  a 
span  long  1 — Lamentations,  ii.  20. 

Kong:,  adv. 

1.  To  a  great  length  in  space. 

The  marble  brought,  erects  the  spacious  dome, 
Or  forms  the  pillars'  long  extended  rows. 

Prior,  Solomon,  ii.  28. 

2.  Not  for  a  short  time. 

When  the  trumpet  soundeth  long,  they  shall  come 
up  to  the  mount. — Exodus,  xix.  13. 

The  martial  Ancus  did  the  sceptre  wield, 
Furbish'd  the  rusty  sword  again, 
Resumed  the  long  forgotten  shield. 

Dryden,  Threnodia  Augustalis,  4Ci3. 
So  stood  the  pious  prince  unmoved,  and  long 
Sustain'd  the  madness  of  the  noisy  throng. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  djneid,  vii.  831. 
It  may  help  to  put  an  end  to  that  long  agitated 
and  unreasonable  question,  whether  man's  will  LJO 
free  or  no  ?— Locke. 

Heaven  restores 
To  thy  fond  wish  the  long  expected  shores. 

Pope,  Translation  of  tlie  Odyssey. 

3.  Not  soon. 

But  not  long  after  there  arose  against  it  a  tempes- 
tuous wind,  called  Euroelydon.— Acts,  xxvii.  14. 

4.  At  a  point  of  duration  far  distant. 

If  the  world  had  been  eternal,  those  would  have 
been  found  in  it.  and  generally  spread  lone  aim, 
and  beyond  the  memory  of  all  ages. — Archbishop 

Tillotson. 
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Say,  that  you  once  were  virtuous  lonq  ago, 
A  frugal,  hardy  people.  A.  Philips,  Briton, 

5.  Throughout. 

Them  among 

There  sat  a  man  of  ripe  and  perfect  age, 
Who  did  them  meditate  all  his  life  long. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

The  God  which  fed  me  all  my  life  long  unto  this 
day. — Genesis,  xlviii.  15. 

Forty  years  long  was  I  grieved  with  this  gene- 
ration.— Psalms,  xcv.  10. 

Some  say,  that  ever  'gainst  that  season  comes, 
Wherein  our  Saviour's  birth  is  celebrated, 
The  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long, 
And  then  they  say  no  spirit  walks  abroad. 
The  nights  are  wholesome,  then  no  planets  strike, 
No  fairy  takes,  no  witch  hath  power  to  charm, 
So  hallow'd,  and  so  gracious  is  the  time. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  1. 

liongr.  prep.    Same  as  Along.    With  of. 

Respective  and  wary  men  had  rather  seek  quietly 
their  own,  and  wish  that  the  world  may  go  well,  so 
it  be  not  long  of  them,  than  with  pains  and  hazard 
make  themselves  advisers  for  the  common  good. — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Maine,  Bloys,  Poictiers,  and  Tours  are  won  away, 
Long  all  of  Somerset,  and  his  delay. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iv.  3. 

Mistress,  all  this  coil  is  long  o/you. 

Id.,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  iii.  2. 

If  we  owe  it  to  him  that  we  know  so  much,  it  is 
perhaps  long  of  his  fond  adorers  that  we  know  so 
little  more.— Glanville. 

long.  n.     Character  of  music,  equal  to  two 
breves. 

The  dots  of  Guido  only  marked  the  degrees  of 
high  and  low ;  to  Franco  of  Cologne  we  are  indebted 
for  characters  which  at  once  denoted  both  the  tune 
and  time  of  the  sounds.  Of  these  he  invented  four 
and  their  rests;  namely,  the  large,  the  long,  the 
breve,  and  the  semibreve. — English  Cyclopaedia, 
Arts  and  Sciences,  Notation. 
Long  and  short  of  any  thing .  The  whole  ;  the 

details  and  general  view.     Colloquial. 
Kong.  v.  n.    [see  extract  from  Wedgwood.] 
Desire  earnestly;  wish,  with  eagerness  con- 
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longboat,  s.  Largest  boat  belonging  to  a 
ship ;  launch. 

At  the  first  descent  on  shore,  he  did  countenance 
the  landing  in  his  longboat. — Sir  H.  Wotton. 

They  first  betray  their  masters,  and  then,  when 
they  find  the  vessel  sinking,  save  themselves  in  the 
longboat. — Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

s.     [Fr.]    Thrust  with  a  sword ;  see 
Lunge. 

He  attacked  Mr.  Darnel  with  great  fury,  and  at 
the  first  longe  ran  him  up  to  the  hilt. — Smollett. 

Xiongeval.  adj.  [Lat.  long&vus  ;  cevnm  = 
age,  time.]  Longlived. 

Those  primitive  lougtrval  and  antediluvian  man- 
tigers,  who  first  taught  science  to  the  world.— A  r- 
buthnot  and  Pope,  Martinus  Scriblerus. 

Ziongrevous.  adj.    Same  as  Longeval. 

Leaving  no  histories  of  those  lon'gevous  generations, 
when  men  might  have  been  properly  historians, 
when  Adam  might  have  read  long  lectures  unto 
Methuselah,  and  Methuselah  unto  Noah. — Sir  T. 
Browne,  Christian  Morals,  iii.  1. 
Longevity,  s.  Length  of  life. 

That  those  are  countries  suitable  to  the  nature  of 
man,  and  convenient  to  live  in,  appears  from  the 
longevity  of  the  natives.— Ray,  Wisdom  of  God  ma- 
nifested in  the  Works  of  the  Creation. 

The  instances  of  longevity  are  chiefly  amongst  the 
abstemious. — Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature  and  Choice 
of  Aliments. 

Ziongiieaded.  part.  pref.  Having  a  long  head. 

1.  Physically.  Having  the  diameter  from 
the  forehead  to  the  occiput  notably  longer 
than  the  diameter  from  side  to  side.  This, 
though  the  primary,  is  by  no  means  the 
common  usage  of  the  term,  which  belongs 
to  Anatomy  or  Ethnology  rather  than  to 
the  language  of  common  life,  and  is  little 
more  than  the  translation  of  the  more 
technical  term  Dolichocephalic. 


tinued :  (with  for  or  after  before  the  thing 
desired). 

If  erst  he  wished,  now  he  longed  sore. 

Fairfax,  Translation  of  Tasso. 
The  great  master  perceived,  that  Rhodes  was  the 
place  the  Turkish  tyrant  longed  after.— Knolles, 
History  of  the  Turks. 

His  sons,  who  seek  the  tyrant  to  sustain, 
And  long  for  arbitrary  lords  again, 
He  dooms  to  death  deserv'd. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  J!neid,  vi.  1121 
There's  the  tie  that  binds  you ; 
You  long  to  call  him  father :  Mama's  charms 
Work  in  your  heart  unseen,  and  plead  for  Cato. 

Addison,  Cato 

Nicomedes  longing  for  herrings,  was  supplied 

with  fresh  ones  by  his  cook,  at  a  great  distance  from 

the  sea. — Arbuthnot. 

I  courted  dangers,  and  I  long'dfor  death. 

A.  Philips. 

For  still  there  lives  within  my  secret  heart 
The  magic  image  of  the  magic  child, 
Which  there  he  made  upgrow  by  his  strong  art, 
As  in  that  crystal,  orb-wise  Merlin's  feat. 
The  wondrous  '  World  of  glass,'  wherein  is  said 
All  longed-for  things  their  beings  did  repeat. 

Coleridge. 

[The  representatives  of  Latin  languere  (from  the  root 
lag,  slack,  faint)  are  occasionally  synonymous,  or 
are  perhaps  confounded  with  verbs  formed  from  the 
adjective  long.  French,  languir,  to  droop,  faint, 
hang  the  head,  also  to  linger,  idle  it,  be  Hther. 
(Cotgrave.)  Languir  dans  une  prison,  to  linger 
in  prison.  Donnez  lui  cela,  ne  le  faites  pas  languir. 
Languedoc  langhi,  to  be  ennuied,  to  find  it  long, 
also  as  German  verlangen,  to  long  for.  Langhisse 
devousveire,  I  long  to  see  you.—  Wedgwood,  Dic- 
tionary of  English  Etymology.] 

long:,  v.  n.     Belong. 

But  he  me  first  through  pride,  and  puissance 

strong, 
Assayl'd,  not  knowing  what  to  armes  doth  long. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  vi.  2,  8. 
But  wit's  ambition  lonr/eth  to  the  best. 

Sir  J.  Davies. 

Longanimity,  s.  [Lat.  animus  =  mind.]  For- 
bearance; patience,  or  tolerance  of  offences. 

The  Almighty,  in  his  goodnesse  and  mercy,  giveth 
tyme  and  space  to  men  that  are  wylling  to  repent, 
and  endureth  offenders  with  ureat  patience  and 
linsianimity  to  bring  them  to  righteousnesse  of  lyfe. 
— jiishnp  Woolton,  Christian  Manuell,  K.  ii.:  1576. 

It  had  overcome  the  patience  of  Job,  as  it  did  the 
meekness  of  Moses,  and  surely  had  mastered  any 
but  the  longanimity  and  lasting  sufferance  of  God. — 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

That  ,itu»oeeat  and  holy  matron  had  rather  go 
clad  in' the  snowy  white  robos  of  meekness  and 
Innganimity,  than  in  the  purple  mantle  of  blood. — 
tfowell,  England's  Tears. 
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2.  Figuratively.  Endowed  with  forecast, 
forethought,  sagacity ;  and,  as  such,  often 
suggestive  of  a  slightly  unfavourable  inter- 
pretation, cunning,  overreaching. 

A  long-lieaded,  far-seeing  man  wasGrafton  Leigh, 
bright  as  a  diamond  and  as  hard,  keen  as  a  sword 
in  the  hand  of  a  skilful  fencer,  and  as  hard  to  turn 
aside.— E.  Yates,  Black  Sheep. 

(For  Long  head,  as  separate  words,  see  Long, 
adj.  6.) 

Iidnsimanous.  adj.  [Lat.  manus  =  hand.] 
Longhanded  ;  having  long  hands. 

The  villany  of  this  Christian  exceeded  the  persecu- 
tion of  heathens,  whose  malice  was  never  solonyi- 
manous  as  to  reach  the  soul  of  their  enemies,  or  to 
extend  unto  the  exile  of  their  elysiums.  —  Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Iiongimetry.  s.  [Fr.  lonyimetrie ;  Lat.  Ion- 
gun  =  long  +  Gr.  niTpov  =  measure ;  a  hybrid 
word.]  Art  or  practice  of  measuring  dis- 
tances. 

Our  two  eyes  are  like  two  different  stations  in 
longimetry,  by  the  assistance  of  which  the  distance 
between  two  objects  is  measured. — Clieyne,  Philoso- 
phical Principles  of  Natural  Religion. 
XiOnging;.  part.  adj. 

If  the  report  be  good,  it  causeth  love, 
And  longing  hope,  and  well  assured  joy. 

Sir  J.  Davies. 

longing.  *.  Earnest  desire ;  continual  wish. 
When  within  short  time  I  came  to  the  degree  ql 
uncertain  wishes,  and  that  those  wishes  grew  to  uif. 
quiet  longings,  when  I  would  fix  my  thoughts  upon 
nothing,  but  that  within  little  varying  they  should 
end  with  Philoclea. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

And  thine  eyes  shall  look,  and  fail  with  longing 
for  them  all  the  day  long. — Deuteronomy,  xxviii.  32. 

I  have  a  woman's  longing, 
An  appetite  that  I  am  sick  withal, 
To  see  great  Hector  in  the  weeds  of  peace. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  3. 

Else  whence  this  pleasing  hope,  this  fond  desire, 

This  longing  after  immortality  ?          Addison,  Cato. 

'  I  have  heard  of  some  spoonies  as  never  kissed  a 

girl,  but  never  heard  of  any  one  who  had  kissed  a 

firl  once  that  did  not  long  to  be  at  it  again.' — '  And 
suppose,  Mr.  Prolligate,  it  is  that  longing  which 
makes  you  so  hot  for  London ''.'—  There  have  been 
worse    longings   nor    that,'    quoth    the    corporal, 
gravely. — Lord  Lytton,  Eugene  Aram,  b.  ii.  ch.  viii. 
Xiongingly.  adv.    In  a  longing  manner;  with 
incessant  wishes. 

To  his  first  bias  longingly  he  leans, 
And  rather  would  be  great  by  wicked  means. 

Dryden,  The  Medal,  63. 
Itonginquity.    s.      [Lat.    lonyinquitus,    from 
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longinquus  =  distant.]     Distance  ;  remote- 
ness. 

Longinquity  of  region  doth  cause  the  examination 
of  truth  to  be  over-dilatory. — Harrow,  On  the  Pope's 
Supremacy. 

Longitude,  s.     [Lat.  longitudo,  -dinis.~\ 

1.  Length  ;  greatest  dimension.     Obsolete. 

The  ancients  did  determine  the  longitude  of  all 
rooms,  which  were  longer  than  broad,  by  the  double 
of  their  latitude. — Sir  H.  Wotton,  Elements  of  Ar- 
chitecture. 

The  variety  of  the  alphabet  was  in  mere  longitude 
only ;  but  the  thousand  parts  of  our  bodies  may  be 
diversified  by  situation  in  all  the  dimensions  of  solid 
bodies;  which  multiplies  all  over  and  over  again, 
and  overwhelms  the  fancy  in  a  new  abyss  of  unfa- 
thomable number. — Bentley. 

This  universal  gravitation  is  an  incessant  and  uni- 
form action  by  certain  and  established  laws,  accord- 
ing to  quantity  of  matter  and  longitude  of  distance, 
that  it  cannot  be  destro37ed  nor  impaired. — Id. 

2.  Circumference  of  the  earth  measured  from 
any  meridian. 

Some  of  Magellanus's  company  were  the  first  that 
did  compass  the  world  through  all  the  degrees  of 
longitude. — Abbot. 

3.  Distance  of  any  part  of  the  earth  to  the 
east  or  west  of  any  place. 

To  conclude ; 

Of  longitudes,  what  other  way  have  we, 
But  to  mark  when  and  where  the  dark  eclipses  be  ? 

Donne. 

His  was  the  method  of  discovering  the  longitude 
by  bomb  vessels. — Arbuthnot  and  Pope,  Martinus 
Soriblerus. 

4.  Position  of  anything  to  east  or  west. 

The  longitude  of  a  star  is  its  distance  from  the  first 
point  of  numeration  toward  the  east,  which  first 
point,  unto  the  ancients,  was  the  vernal  equinox. — 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Longitudinal,  adj.  Measured  by  the  length ; 
running  in  the  longest  direction. 

Longitudinal  is  opposed  to  transverse :  these  vesi- 
culse  are  distended,  and  their  longitudinal  diameters 
straitened,  and  so  the  length  of  the  whole  muscle 
shortened.— Clieyne. 

Xionglived.   adj.      Having  great  length   of 
life,  or  existence. 

When  stag,  and  raven,  and  the  longlived  tree, 
Compared  with  man,  died  in  minority. 

Donne,  Poems,  p.  206. 
I  could  gaze  a  day 

Upon  his  armour  that  hath  so  revived 
My  spirits,  and  tells  me  that  I  am  longlived 
In  his  appearance.  £.  Jonson,  Masques. 

Iiongly.  adv.     Longingly ;  with  great  liking. 

Master,  you  look'd  so  longly  on  the  maid, 
Perhaps,  you  mark  not  what's  the  pith  of  all. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  1. 

Xiongness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Long; 
extension. 

This,  considered  in  respect  to  its  form 
and  composition,  is  the  true  abstract  of 
long ;  the  notification  of  this  abstract  im- 
port being  the  special  etymological  function 
of  the  affix  -ness.  Yet  longness  is  a  much 
rarer  word  than  length.  More  than  this, 
the  latter  term,  equally  abstract  with  the 
former,  is  more  general ;  the  notions  of 
abstraction  and  generality  being,  though 
different,  so  intimately  related  as  to  be 
often  confused,  and  that  by  influential  lo- 
gicians. Taking  then  the  two  elements  of 
simple  abstraction,  and  abstraction  with 
generalization,  as  forming  the  import  of 
the  affix  -ness,  it  seems  that  in  the  pair  of 
words  under  notice,  the  form  in  -th  has 
prevailed  over  the  better  form. 

In  the  way  of  signification  longness 
differs  from  length  in  being  applicable  to 
long  objects  only;  i.e.  to  objects  wherein 
the  word  long  is  opposed  to  short.  No  one 
talks  of  a  thing  being  short  in  the  mutter 
of,  or  short  in  respect  to,  its  longness  ;  nor 
would  any  one  say  of  a  notoriously  short 
individual,  that  he  was  only  three  feet  in 
longness.  The  term  that  suits  here  is 
length;  a  term  that  may  be  applied  to 
objects  of  extreme  shortness.  This  is  be- 
cause the  element  long,  as  it  occurs  in  this 
second  form,  is  opposed  not  to  short,  but  to 
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broad  or  deep ;  in  other  words,  it  suggests 
the  notion  of  a  dimension,  rather  than  a 
measure. 

What  applies  to  long  applies  also  to  its 
correlatives  broad  and  deep.  Very  narrow 
objects  may  have  breadth,  and  very  shallow 
objects  depth.  Broadness,  however,  and 
deepness  imply  the  exclusion  of  narrowness 
and  shallowness. 

The  same  applies  to  the  actual  or  ap- 
proximate Synonyms,  width  and  height; 
both  of  which  are  applicable  where  wide- 
ness  and  highness  would  be  out  of  place, 
and  vice  versa. 

It  does  not,  however,  apply  to  the  Oppo- 
sites.  Short,  narrow,  low,  shallow,  have 
no  second  forms  for  their  abstracts ;  short- 
ness, narrowness,  lowness,  and  shallowness 
being  the  only  ones  in  use ;  nor  is  it  too 
much  to  say  that  they  are  the  only  ones 
possible,  inasmuch  as  the  notions  which 
the  adjectives  severally  suggest  are  those 
of  opposition  to  long,  broad,  high,  and 
deep,  as  simple  qualities ;  and,  in  no  re- 
spect, to  long,  broad  (or  wide),  and  deep 
(or  high)  as  dimensions.  Hence,  with  the 
forms  in  -ness  the  opposition  is  simple,  i.e. 
long  is  opposed  to  short  only ;  with  the  forms 
in  -th,  or  with  names  of  dimensions,  the 
opposition  is  double;  long  being  opposed 
to  both  broad  and  deep.  Again,  in  the 
matter  of  form  the  dimensional  names 
(with  the  doubtful  exception  of  heighth 
from  high,  where,  at  present  and  with  the 
ordinary  pronunciation,  the  change  is  li- 
mited to  the  spelling),  all  modify  their 
vowel.  The  a  in  long  becomes  e  ;  the  I  in 
wide,  i ;  the  e  or  ee  of  deep,  e  ;  the  -oa-  in 
broad,  ea ;  giving  length,  width,  depth,  and 
breiidth. 

The  preceding  remarks  apply  only  to 
our  language  in  its  purest  form.  In  prac- 
tice the  difference  between  the  two  forms 
"is  often  neglected.  The  rule,  however,  is 
in  favour  of  the  predominance  of  the  form 
in  -th.  We  oftener  use  length,  breadth, 
heighth,  &c.  in  the  place  of  longness, 
broadness,  and  highness,  than  longness,  &c. 
for  length,  &c. 

Another  variety  is  supplied  by  Longi- 
tude;  this  being,  in  the  way  of  etymology, 
no  English  derivative  at  all,  but  merely  an 
English  form  of  the  Latin  longitudo.  Yet 
the  import  of  this  is  to  convey  the  notion 
of  an  abstraction  ;  and,  so  far  as  longitude 
does  this  it  agrees  with  longness  and  length. 
But  this  usage  is  rare  or  obsolete ;  and 
longitude,  in  ordinary  language,  has  its 
well-known  special  meaning  in  Astronomy 
and  Navigation. 

He  brought  with  him  a  plot  of  the  enemy's,  which 
in  haste  1  caused  to  be  drawn  out ;  but  because  of 
the  longness  of  the  work,  I  caused  him  to  leave 
the  town  undone.  —  Sidney,  State  Papers,  vol.  ii. 
p.  233. 

Longsome.   adj.      Tedious ;   wearisome  by 
its  length. 

They  found  the  war  so  churlish  and  longsome,  as 
they  grew  then  to  a  resolution,  that,  as  long  as 
England  stood  in  state  to  succour  those  countries, 
they  should  but  consume  themselves  in  an  endless 
war.— Bacon,  Considerations  on  War  with  Spain. 

The  residue  of  his  longsome  treatise  is  spent  upon 
the  council  of  Constantinople.— Bishop  Hall,  Ho- 
nour of  married  Clergy,  p.  197. 

When  chill'd  by  adverse  snows,  and  beatingrain, 
We  tread  with  weary  steps  the  longsome  plain. 

Prior,  Henry  and  Emma,  370. 

Xiongsomeness.  s.     Attribute  suggested  by 
Longsome;  tediousness. 

That  the  longaomeness  of  suits  in  ecclesiastical 
courts  may  be  restrained.—  History  of  Conformity, 
p.  22:  1681, 
Longsnanked.  adj.     Having  long  legs. 
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That  pigmy  king  of  Poland  fought  more  victorious 
battles  than  any  of  his  longshanked  predecessors. — 
Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  318. 

Longspun,  adj.  Carried  to  an  excessive 
length  ;  tedious. 

The  longspun  allegories  fulsome  prow, 
While  the  dull  moral  lies  too  plain  below.   Addison. 

Long-sufferance,  s.  Clemency ;  longsuffer- 
ing. 

The  goodness,  patience,  and   longsufferance   of 
God. — Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Commination. 
This  my  longsufferance,  and  my  day  of  grace, 
They  who  neglect  and  scorn,  shall  never  taste. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  198. 

Longsuffering-.  adj.  Patient;  not  easily 
provoked. 

The  Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracious,  longsuffer- 
ing,  and  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth. — Exodus, 
xxxiv.  6. 

Long-suffering,  s.  Patience  of  offence ;  cle- 
mency. 

We  infer  from  the  mercy  and  longsuffering  of 
God,  that  they  were  themselves  sufficiently  secure 
of  his  favour. — Rogers. 
Xioagrlail.  s.      Dog  with  tail  uncut. 

He  will  maintain  you  like  a  gentlewoman. — Aye, 
that  I  will,  come  cut  and  longtail  under  the  degree 
of  a  squire. — Shakespear , Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
iii.  4. 

Longtongued.  adj.     Babbling. 
A  long-tongued  babbling  gossip ! 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  iv.  2. 
Longways,  adv.     In  the  longitudinal  direc- 
tion. 

This  island  stands  as  a  vast  mole,  which  lies  long- 
ways, almost  in  a  parallel  line  to  Naples. — Addison, 
Travels  in  Italy. 

Longwinded.  adj.  Long-breathed ;  tedious. 

My  simile  you  minded, 

Which,  I  confess,  is  too  longwinded.  Swift. 

Longwise,  adv.  In  the  longitudinal  direction. 

They  make  a  little  cross  of  a  quill,  longwise  of  that 

part  of  the  quill  which  hath  the  pith,  and  crosswise 

of  that  piece  of  the  quill  without  pith.— Bacon. 

He  was  laid  upon  two  beds,  the  one  joined  long- 
wise  unto  the  other,  both  which  he  filled  with  his 
length. — Hakewill. 
Lonish.  adj.     Somewhat  lonely. 

He  had  spent  the  summer  at  Cassingfon  in  a 
lonish  and  retired  condition. — Life  of  AntJwny 
Wood,  p.  76. 

Xioo.  s.  [  ?  ]  Game  at  cards  so  called  ; 
sometimes,  even  now,  called  Lant,  though 
strictly  this  latter  term  applies  only  to 
three- card  loo.  Langteraloo,  dealt  with 
as  one  word,  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of 
a  lant  or  a  loo,  i.e.  terms  used  in  the  game 
seem  to  have  been  taken  for  the  name 
of  the  game  itself. 

A  secret  indignation,  that  all  those  affections  of 
the  mind  should  be  thus  vilely  thrown  away  upon 
a  hand  at  loo. — Addison. 
E'en  mighty  Pain,  that  kings  and  queens  o'er- 

threw, 
And  mow'd  down  armies  in  the  fights  of  loo. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  iii. 
Xioo.  v.  a.   Beat  opponents  by  winning  every 
trick  at  the  game. 

I'll  play  the  cards  come  next  my  fingers  . . . 
Fortune  could  never  let  Ned  loo  her, 
When  she  had  left  it  wholly  to  her. 
Well,  now  who  wins  ? — Why,  still  the  same ; 
For  Sal  has  lost  another  game. 

Shenstone,  To  a  Friend. 

Loobily.  adj.     After  the  manner  of  a  looby. 
The  plot  of  the  farce  was  a  grammar  school,  the 
master  setting  his  boys  their  'lessons,  and  a  loobily 
country  fellow  putting  in  for  a  part  among  the 
scholars. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 
Looby,  s.    Lubber ;  clumsy  clown. 

The  vices  trace 

From  the  father's  scoundrel  race. 
Who  could  give  the  looby  such  airs  ? 
Were  they  masons,  were  they  butchers?          Swift. 
lioof.  s.     See  extract;  also  Luff. 
[Loof.— The  windward  side  of  a  ship.    To  loof  or  luff,  to 
turn  the  ship  towards  the  wind,  and  as  a  ship  to 
windward  of  another  has  the  power  of  escaping  it  if 
an  equally  good  sailer,  aloof,  on  loof,  is  out  of  reach. 
It  is  not  easy  to  make  out  exactly  what  part  of  the 
ship  the  loof  originally  was.    Dutch  loefis  a  rullock 
or  oar-pin,  scalmus,  but  the  loof  was  a  timber  of 
considerable  size,  by  which  the  course  of  the  ship 
was  directed;  it  would  seem  to  be  the  large  oar 
used  by  way  of  a  rudder,  or  perhaps  the  tiller. 
'  Weder  stod  an  wille      '  The  weather  stood  at  will, 
Wind  mid  than  beste,    The  wind  at  the  best, 
Jleo  rihten  heore  loues,  They  righted  their  loofs 
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And  up  drogen  seiles.     And  up  drew  the  sails, 
Lithen  over  seestrem.'    Voyaged  over  sea  stream.' 
(Layamon.  3,  212.) 

'  Paid  a  A.  pur  un  mast  de  rouge  sapin  de  cent  pees 
longe,  un  loffe.  une  verge  et  une  bowespret  aperte- 
nent  a  dit  mast,  £6  17*.  Id.'  'Ascendentes  vero 
naves  et  veliflcantes  perrexerunt  itaque  audacter 
obliquando  dracenam,  quse  vulgariter  diciter  lof,  ac 
si  vellent  adire  Calesiam,  sed  Angli  maris  periti — 
subito  cum  se  scivissent  ventum  exhausisse  (had 
got  to  windward) ,  versa  dracena  ex  transverso  vento 
sibi  jam  secundp  insecuti  sunt  hostes  alacriter.' 
(Matthew  Paris  in  Bart.  Cotton,  p.  108.)  'Dutch. 
loeuen,  deflectere  sive  declinare  navigio,  cedere.' 
(Kilian).—  Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  English  Ety- 
mology.'] 

loof.  v.  a.  In  Navigation.  Bring  close  to 
the  wind. 

She  once  being  loof'd, 
The  noble  ruin  of  her  magick,  Antony, 
Claps  on  his  sea- wing,  and  like  a  doting  mallard, 
Leaving  the  fight  in  height,  flies  after  her. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  8. 

Look.  v.  n.  [Provincial  German,  lugen, 
lueganJ] 

1.  Direct  the  eye  to  or  from  any  object: 
(when  the  present  object  is  mentioned,  the 
preposition  after  look  is  either  on  or  at ;  if 
it  is  absent,  we  use  for ;  if  distant,  after  : 
to  was  sometimes  used  anciently  for  at). 

a.  The  physical  eye. 

He  was  ruddy,  and  withal  of  a  beautiful  counte- 
nance, and  goodly  to  look  to. — 1  Samuel,  xvi.  12. 

At  the  rushing  of  his  chariots  and  at  the  rumbling 
of  his  wheels,  the  fathers  shall  not  look  back  to  their 
children  for  feebleness  of  hands.— Jeremiah,  xlvii.  3. 

b.  The  intellectual  eye. 

In  regard  of  our  deliverance  past,  and  our  danger 
present  and  to  come,  let  us  look  up  to  God,  and  every 
man  reform  his  own  ways. — Bacon,  New  Atlantis. 

We  are  not  only  to  look  at  the  bare  action,  but  at 
the  reason  of  it. — Bishop  Stillingfleet. 

The  man  only  saved  the  pigeon  from  the  hawk, 
that  he  might  eat  it  himself;  and  if  we  look  well 
about  us,  we  shall  find  this  to  be  the  case  of  most 
mediations. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

They  will  not  look  beyond  the  received  notions  of 
the  place  and  age,  nor  have  so  presumptuous  a 
thought  as  to  be  wiser  than  their  neighbours.— 
Locke. 

Every  one,  if  he  would  look  into  himself,  would 
find  some  defect  of  his  particular  genius. — Id. 

Change  a  man's  views  of  things ;  let  him  look  into 
the  future  state  of  bliss  or  misery,  and  see  God,  the 
righteous  Judge,  ready  to  render  every  man  accord- 
ing to  his  deeds. — Id. 

"2.  Expect. 

If  he  long  deferred  the  march,  he  must  look  to 
fight  another  battle  before  he  could  reach  Oxford. — 
Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

3.  Take  care ;  watch. 

Look  that  ye  bind  them  fast. 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  v.  2. 

He  that  gathered  a  hundred  bushels  of  apples, 
had  thereby  a  property  in  them :  he  was  only  to 
look  that  he  used  them  before  they  spoiled,  else  he 
robbed  others.— Locke. 

4.  Have  any  particular  appearance ;  seem. 

Piety,  as  it  is  thought  a  way  to  the  favour  of  God, 
and  fortune,  as  it  looks  like  the  effect  either  of  that, 
or  at  least  of  prudence  and  courage,  beget  authority. 
—Sir  W.  Temple. 

Cowards  are  offensive  to  my  sight ; 
Nor  shall  they  see  me  do  an  act  that  looks 
Below  the  courage  of  a  Spartan  king. 

Dry  den,  Cleomenes. 

To  complain  of  want,  and  yet  refuse  all  offers  of  a 
supply,  looks  very  sullen. — Dr.  T.  Burnet,  Theory  of 
the  Earth. 

Should  I  publish  any  favours  done  me  by  your 
lordship,  I  am  afraid  it  would  look  more  like  vanity 
than  gratitude. — Addison. 

From  the  vices  and  follies  of  others,  observe  how 
such  a  practice  looks  in  another  person,  and  remem- 
ber that  it  looks  as  ill,  or  worse,  in  yourself. — Watts. 

5.  Have  any  air,  mien,  or  manner. 

Nay,  look  not  big,  nor  stamp,  nor  stare,  nor  fret, 
I  will  be  master  of  what  is  mine  own. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 
What  haste  looks  through  his  eyes ! 
So  should  he  look  that  seems  to  speak  things  strange. 
Id.,  Macbeth,  i.  2. 

Give  me  your  worship's  good  hand ;  by  my  troth 
you  look  well,  and  bear  your  years  very  well.— Id., 
Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iii.  2. 

Can  these,  or  such,  be  any  aids  to  us  ? 
Look  they  as  they  were  built  to  shake  the  world, 
Or  be  a  moment  to  our  enterprise? 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy,  iv.  i>. 
Though  I  cannot  tell  what  a  man  says ;  if  he  will 
be  sincere,  I  may  easily  know  what  he  looks. — 
Collier. 

It  will  be  his  lot  to  look  singular  in  loose  and 
licentious  times,  and  to  become  a  bye- word. — Bishop 
A  tterbury. 
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6.  Form  the  air  in  any  particular  manner,  in 
regarding  or  beholding. 

1  welcome  the  condition  of  the  time, 
Which  cannot  look  more  hideously  on  me, 
Than  1  have  drawn  it  in  my  fantasy. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  v.  2. 
That  which  was  the  worst  now  least  afflicts  me ; 
Blindness,  for  had  I  sight,  confused  with  shame 
How  could  I  once  look  up,  or  heave  the  head  ? 

Milton,  Samson  AgonMes,  195. 

These  look  up  to  you  with  reverence,  and  would 

be  animated  by  the  sight  of  him  at  whose  soul  they 

have  taken  fire  in  his  writings.— Swift,  Letter  to 

Pope. 

Look  abnut  one.     Be  vigilant. 

It  will  import  those  men  who  dwell  careless  to 
look  about  them ;  to  enter  into  serious  consultation, 
how  they  may  avert  that  ruin.— Dr.  H.  More,  Decay 
of  Christian  Piety. 

If  you  find  a  wasting  of  your  flesh,  then  look  about 
you,  especially  if  troubled  with  a  cough.—  Harvey, 
'Discourse  on  Consumptions. 

John's  cause  was  a  good  milch  cow,  and  many  a 
man  subsisted  his  family  out  of  it:  however,  John 
began  to  think  it  high  time  to  look  about  him.— 
Arbuthnot,  History  of  John  Bull. 

Look  after.  Attend  to ;  take  care  of;  observe 
with  care,  anxiety,  or  tenderness. 

Men's  hearts  failing  them  for  fear,  and  tor  looking 
offer  those  things  which  are  coming  on  the  earth. 
—Luke,  xxi.  26. 

Politeness  of  manners,  and  knowledge  of  the 
world,  should  principally  be  looked  after  in  a  tutor. 
— Locke,  Thoughts  on  Education. 

A  mother  was  wont  to  indulge  her  daughters, 
when  any  of  them  desired  dogs,  squirrels,  or  birds ; 
but  then  they  must  be  sure  to  look  diligently  after 
them,  that  they  were  not  ill  used.— Ibid. 

My  subject  does  not  oblige  me  to  look  after  the 
water,  or  point  forth  the  place  whereunto  it  is  now 
retreated. — Woodward. 

Look  black.  Frown;  show  signs  of  dislike 
or  disgust. 

She  hath  abated  me  of  half  my  train ; 
Look'd  black  upon  me ;  struck  me  with  her  tongue, 
Most  serpent-like,  upon  the  very  heart. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  4. 
The  bishops  thereat  repined,  and  looked  black.— 
Holinslied,  Chronicle  of  England,  iii.1157. 

Look  for.     Expect. 

Being  a  labour  of  no  great  difficulty,  the  exact 
performance  thereof  we  may  rather  wish  than  look 
for.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Thou 

Shalt  foel  our  justice,  in  whose  easiest  passage 
Look  for  no  less  than  death. 

Sluikespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iii.  2. 

In  dealing  with  cunning  persons,  it  is  good  to  say 
little  to  them,  and  that  which  they  least  look  for.— 
Bacon,  Essays. 

This  mistake  was  not  such  as  they  looked  for  \ 
and,  though  the  error  in  form  seemed  to  be  con- 
sented to,  yet  the  substance  of  the  accusation  might 
be  still  insisted  on.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of 
the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Inordinate  anxiety,  and  unnecessary  scruples  in 
confession,  instead  of  setting  you  free,  which  is  the 
benefit  to  be  looked  for  by  confession,  perplex  you 
the  more.— Jeremy  Taylor. 

Look  now  for  no  enchanting  voice,  nor  fear 
The  bait  of  honied  words. 

Milton,  Samson  AgonistestlQQ5. 
Drown'd  in  deep  despair, 
He  dares  not  offer  one  repenting  prayer, 
Nor  vow  one  victim  to  preserve  his  breath; 
Amazed  he  lies,  and  sadly  looks  for  death. 

Creech,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xiii.  302. 

This  limitation  of  Adam's  empire  to  his  line,  will 
save  those  the  labour  who  would  look  fur  one  heir 
amongst  the  race  of  brutes,  but  will  very  little  con- 
tribute to  the  discovery  of  one  amongst  men.— 
Locke. 

She  looked  for  idle  vice,  the  time  to  kill, 
And  subtle,  strong  apologies  for  ill.  Crabbe. 

Look  into.     Examine  ;  investigate. 

His  nephew's  levies  to  him  appear'd 
•  To  be  a  preparation  'gainst  the  Polack  ; 
But  better  look'd  into,  he  truly  found 
It  was  against  your  highness. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

The  more  frequently  and  narrowly  we  look  into 
the  works  of  nature,  the  more  occasion  we  shall 
have  to  admire  their  beauty.— Bishop  Atterbury. 

It  is  very  well  worth  a  traveller's  while  to  look 
into  all  that  lies  in  his  way.— Addison,  Travels  in 
Italy. 

Look  on  or  upon, 
a.  Respect ;  esteem ;  regard  as  good  or  bad. 
Ambitious  men,  if  they  be  checked  in  their  desires 
become  secretly  discontent,  and  look  upon  men  and 
matters  with  an  evil  eye.— Bacon,  Essays. 

In  Europe,  if  a  harmless  maid 
By  nature  and  by  love  betray'd, 
Should  ere  a  wife  become  a  nurse, 
Her  friends  would  look  on  her  the  worse. 

Prior,  Alma,  ii.  477 
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b.  Consider ;  conceive  of ;  think. 

I  looked  on  Virgil  as  a  succinct,  majestic  writer ; 
one  who  weighed  not  only  every  thought,  but  every 
word  and  syllable. — Dryden. 

He  looked  upon  it  as  morally  impossible,  for  per- 
sons infinitely  proud  to  frame  their  minds  to  an 
impartial  consideration  of  a  religion  that  taught 
nothing  but  self-denial  and  the  cross.— South,  Ser- 
mons. 

Do  we  not  all  profess  to  be  of  this  excellent  reli- 
gion ?  but  who  will  believe  that  we  do  so,  that  shall 
look  upon  the  actions,  and  consider  the  lives  of  the 
greatest  part  of  Christians  ?— Archbishop  Tillotson. 

In  the  want  and  ignorance  of  almost  all  things, 
they  looked  upon  themselves  as  the  happiest  and 
wisest  people  of  the  universe.— Locke,  On  human 
Understanding. 

Those  prayers  you  make  for  your  recovery  are  to 
be  looked  upon  as  best  heard  by  God,  if  they  move 
him  to  a  longer  continuance  of  your  sickness.— 
Archbishop  Wake,  Preparation  for  Death. 

c.  Be  a  mere  idle  spectator. 

I'll  be  a  candleholder,  and  look  on. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  4. 
Some  come  to  meet  their  friends,  and  to  make 
merry;  others  come  only  to  look  on.— Bacon,  Apo- 
phthegms. 
Look  out. 

a.  Search ;  seek. 

When  the  thriving  tradesman  has  got  more  than 
he  can  well  employ  in  trade,  his  next  thoughts  are 
to  look  out  for  a  purchase.— Locke. 

Where  the  body  is  affected  with  pain  or  sickness, 
we  are  forward  enough  to  look  out  for  remedies,  to 
listen  to  every  one  that  suggests  them,  and  imme- 
diately to  apply  them.— Bishop  Atterbury. 

Where  a  foreign  tongue  is  elegant,  expressive,  and 
compact,  we  must  look  out  for  words  as  beautiful 
and  comprehensive  as  can  be  found. — felton.  Dis- 
sertation on  reading  the  Classicks. 

The  curious  are  looking  out,  some  for  flattery, 
some  for  ironies,  in  that  poem  ;  the  sour  folks  think 
they  have  found  out  some. — Swift,  Letter  to  Pope. 

b.  Be  on  the  watch. 

Is  a  man  bound  to  look  out  sharp  to  plague  him- 
self ?— Collier. 
Look  over.     Examine  ;  try  one  by  one. 

Look  o'er  the  present  and  the  former  time, 
If  no  example  of  so  vile  a  crime 
Appears,  then  mourn. 

Creech,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xiii.  164. 

A  young  child,  distracted  with  the  variety  of  his 
play-games,  tired  his  maid  every  day  to  look  them 
over^—  Locke. 

Look  to.     Watch ;  take  care  of. 

Be  thou  diligent  to  know  the  state  of  thy  flocks, 
and  look  well  to  thy  herds.— Proverbs,  xxvii.  23. 

There  is  not  a  more  fearful  wild  fowl  than  your 
lion  living;  and  we  ought  to  look  to  it.— Shakespear, 
Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  iii.  1. 

Who  knocks  so  loud  at  door  ? 
Look  to  the  door  there,  Francis. 

Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  ii.  4. 
Let  this  fellow  be  looked  to  :  let  some  of  my  people 
have  a  special  care  of  him.— Id.,  Twelfth  Night, 
iii.  4. 
Uncleanly  scruple !  fear  not  you ;  look  to  't. 

Id.,  King  John,  iv.  1. 

When  it  came  once  among  our  people,  that  the 
state  offered  conditions  to  strangers  that  would  stay, 
we  had  work  enough  to  get  any  of  our  men  to  look 
to  our  ship. — Bacon. 

If  any  took  sanctuary  for  cause  of  treason,  the 
king  might  appoint  him  keepers  to  look  to  him  in 
sanctuary.— Id. 

The  dog's  running  away  with  the  flesh,  bids  the 
cook  look  better  to  it  another  time. — Sir  R.  L'Es- 
strange. 

For  the  truth  of  the  theory  I  am  in  no  wise  con- 
cerned ;  the  composer  of  it  must  look  to  that. — 
Woodward. 
Look  up. 

a.  Search  for  anything  with  a  view  of  saving 
and  collecting :  (as,  '  I  must  look  up  my 
old  remnants'). 

b.  Show  a  tendency  to  rise  or  improve :  (as, 
'  Prices  are  looking  up*). 

Look  up  to.     Respect :  (as,  '  He  looked  up  to 

him  as  something  superior'). 
look.  v.  a. 

1 .  Seek  ;  search  for. 

Looking  my  love,  I  go  from  place  to  place. 
Like  a  young  fawn  that  late  hath  lost  the  hind, 
And  seek  each  where.  Spenser. 

2.  Turn  the  eye  upon. 

Amaziah  sent  messengers  to  Jehoash  . . .  king  ol 
Israel,  saying,  Come,  let  us  look  one  another  in  the 
face.— 2  Kings,  xiv.  8. 

3.  Influence  by  looks. 

Such  a  spirit  must  be  left  behind  ! 
A  spirit  fit  to  start  into  an  empire, 
And  look  the  world  to  law.          Dryden,  Cleomenes. 
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4.  Express  by  a  look. 

The  ruined  girl  disturbed  me,  and  my  eyes 
Looked,  I  conceive,  both  sorrow  and  surprise. 

Crabbe,  Tales  of  tlie  Hall,  T/te  Elder  Brother. 
Construction  doubtful ;  the  following  ex- 
tract being,  in  the  previous  editions,  given 
under  the  verb  neuter.  This  would  cer- 
tainly be  the  case  if  the  order  of  words 
were  look  through  it,  in  which  case  through 
would  be  a  preposition,  and  it  would  be 
governed  by  it.  The  present  example, 
however,  is  other  than  this,  and  look  it 
through  means  pierce  with  a  look. 

Fate  sees  thy  life  lodged  in  a  brittle  glass, 
And  looks  it  through,  but  to  it  cannot  pass. 

Dryden. 

Look  out.     Discover  by  searching. 

Casting  my  eye  upon  so  many  of  the  general  bills 
as  next  came  to  hand,  I  found  encouragement  from 
them  to  look  out  all  the  bills  I  could. — Graunt,  Ob- 
servations on  the  Bills  of  Mortality. 

Whosoever  has  such  treatment  when  he  is  a  man, 
will  look  out  other  company,  with  whom  he  can  beat 
ease.— Locke. 
look,  interj.     See !  lo  !  behold  !  observe  ! 

Look  where  he  comes,  and  my  good  man  too ;  he's 
as  far  from  jealousy  as  I  am  from  giving  him  cause. 
— Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  1. 

Look  you,  he  must  seem  thus  to  the  world :  fear 
not  your  advancement. — Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  II. 
v.  5. 

Look,  when  the  world  hath  fewest  barbarous 
people  but  such  as  will  not.  marry  except  they 
know  means  to  live,  as  it  is  almost  every  where  at 
this  day,  except  Tartary,  there  is  no  danger  of  inun- 
dations of  people. — Bacon,  Essays. 

Look  you!    we  that  pretend  to  be  subject  to  a 
constitution  must  not  carve  out  our  own  quality; 
for  at  this  rate  a  cobbler  may  make  himself  a  lord. — 
Collier,  Essay  on  Pride. 
look.  s. 

1 .  Air  of  the  face  ;  mien ;  cast  of  the  coun- 
tenance. 

Thou  wilt  save  the  afflicted  people,  but  wilt  bring 
down  high  looks. — Psalms,  xviii.  27. 

The  devil  damn  thee  black,  thou  cream-faced  loon, 
Where  got'st  thou  that  goose  look  ? 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  3. 
Then  gracious  Heaven  for  nobler  ends  design'd, 
Their  looks  erected,  and  their  clay  refin'd. 

J.  Dryden,  jun..  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xiv.  4-1. 
And  though  death  be  the  king  of  terrors,  yet  pain, 
disgrace,  and  poverty,  have  frighted  looks,  able  to 
%  discompose  most  men. — Locke. 
'  Where  art  thou  gone,  my  own  dear  child  P 

What  wicked  looks  are  those  I  see  ? 
Alas  !  alas  !  that  look  so  wild, 

It  never,  never  came  from  me; 
If  thou  art  mad,  my  pretty  lad, 
Then  I  must  be  for  ever  sad.  Wordsworth. 

2.  Act  of  looking  or  seeing. 

Then  on  the  crowd  he  cast  a  furious  look, 
And  wither'd  all  their  strength. 

Dryden,  Theodore  and  Honoria,  285. 
When  they  met  they  made  a  surly  stand, 
And  glared,  like  angry  lions,  as  they  pass'd, 
And  wish'd  that  ev'ry  look  might  be  their  last. 

Id.,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  i.  355. 
looker,  .v. 

1.  One  who  looks. 

For  though  infusion  of  celestial  powre 
The  duller  earth  it  quickneth  with  delight, 
And  lifefull  spirits  privily  doth  poure 
Through  all  the  parts,  that  to  the  lookers'  sight. 
They  seem  to  please.  Spenser,  Hymns. 

Those  curious  arched  chambers,  in  which  these 
lookers  or  beholders  dwell.— Smith,  Portrait  of  Old 
Age,  p.  93. 

I  have  ever  observed,  that  your  grave  lookers  are 
the  dullest  of  men.  —  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Re- 
hearsal. 

2.  Spectator ;  not  agent :  (with  on). 

Shepherd's  poor  pipe,  when  his  harsh  sound  tes- 
tifies anguish,  into  the  fair  looker  on,  pastime  not 
passion  enters. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Such  labour  is  then  more  necessary  than  pleasant, 
both  to  them  which  undertake  it,  and  for  the  lookers 
on. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

My  business  in  this  state 
Made  me  a  looker  on  here  in  Vienna ; 
Where  I  have  seen  corruption  boil  and  bubble 
Till  it  o'er-run  the  stew. 

Stiakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  v.  1. 

Did  not  this  fatal  war  affront  thy  coast, 
Yet  sattest  thou  an  idle  looker  on  !  Fairfax. 

The  Spaniard's  valour  lieth  in  the  eyes  of  the 
looker  on ;  but  the  English  valour  lieth  about  the 
soldier's  heart :  a  valour  of  glory  and  a  valour  of 
natural  courage  are  two  things.— Bacon. 
The  people  love  him ; 
The  lookers  on,  and  the  enquiring  vulgar, 
Will  talk  themselves  to  action. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  TJte  Sophy. 
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He  wish'd  he  had  indeed  been  gone, 
And  only  to  have  stood  a  looker  on. 

Addison,  Translation  of  Ovid 
Looking,  verbal abs.  Expectation:  (wither) 
A  certain  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment.— lie 
brews,  x.  27. 

Looking-glass.  s.  Mirror ;  glass  which  shows 
forms  reflected. 

Command  a  mirror  hither  straight,  • 
That  it  may  shew  me  what  a  face  I  have. — 
Go  some  of  you  and  fetch  a  looking-glass. 

Sliakespear,  Ricliard  II.  iv.  1 

There  is  none  so  homely  but  loves  a  looking-glass 
— South,  Sermons. 

\Ve  should  make  no  other  use  of  our  neighbour's 
faults,  than  of  a  looking-glass  to  mend  our  owr 
manners  by.— Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

The  surface  of  the  lake  of  Nemi  is  never  ruffled 
with  the  least  breath  of  wind,  which  perhaps,  to- 
gether with  the  clearness  of  its  waters,  gave  it  for- 
merly the  name  of  Diana's  looking-glass. — Addison 
Travels  in  Italy. 

Such  partial  obscuration  or  distortion  of  the  ima- 
gery as  we  excuse,  or  even  admire,  in  the  expanded 
mirror  of  a  lake  reflecting  the  woods  and  hills,  and 
ever-changing  sky  when  its  waters  are  swayed  or 
ruffled  by  the  fitful  breeze,  would  be  intolerable  in  a 
looking-glass,  were  it  otherwise  the  most  splendid 
article  of  the  sort  of  upholstery  ever  furnished. — 
Cruik,  History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  228. 
Lookout.  A-. 

1.  View;  prospect. 

This  leads  to  a  little  tower, . . .  the  dressing  room 
of  the  sultana.  It  is  a  small  square  cabinet,  in  the 
middle  of  an  open  gallery,  from  which  it  receives 
light  by  a  door  and  three  windows.  The  look-out 
charming.  —  Swinburne,  Travels  through  Spain, 
let.  xxiii. 

2.  Watch ;  spial. 

Generally,  it  is  true  that  public  opinion  is  of  great 
value,  where  it  can  be  resolved  into  the  testimony  of 
a  multitude  of  witnesses  with  respect  to  a  matter  of 
fact.  Many  persons  on  the  look-out  can  observe 
better  than  a  few  ;  and  hence  it  is  more  easy  to  de- 
ceive one  than  many,  except,  indeed,  in  cases  where 
special  knowledge  is  requisite.  For  example:  it 
would  be  easier  to  deceive  a  hundred  ordinary 
persons  by  false  jewels  than  a  single  jeweller ;  or  a 
hundred  ordinary  persons  by  a  copy  of  an  old 
picture,  than  a  single  connoisseur  in  painting. — 
Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  On  the  Influence  of  Authority  in 
Matters  of  Opinion,  ch.  yi. 

I  have  no  right  to  be  incredulous  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  things  which  1  have  never  seen.    Nor 
am  I.    Yet  I  may  well  doubt  their  frequent  occur- 
rence when  being  both  in  the  way  of  them  and  on 
the  look-out  for  them,  I  have  never  yet  met  with 
them. — Dr.  P.  M.  Latham,  Lectures  on  Subjects 
connected  with  Clinical  Medicine,  comprising  Dis- 
eases of  the  Heart,  lect.  xxxii. 
loom.    s.    [A.S.  loma  =  utensil,  implement ; 
generally  preceded  by  ge-,  a  prefix  giving 
it  a  collective  power ;    so  that  geloma  = 
furniture.     In  this  general  sense  it  is  used 
only  as  the  second  element  in  a  compound.'} 
Frame  in  which  weavers  work  their  cloth. 
He  must  leave  no  uneven  thread  in  his  loom,  or 
by  indulging  to  any  one  sort  of  reproveable  discourse 
himself,  defeat  all  his  endeavours  against  the  rest. — 
Dr.  II.  More,  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

A  thousand  maidens  ply  the  purple  loom, 
To  weave  the  bed,  and  deck  the  regal  room. 

Prior,  Solomon,  ii.  41 . 

The  Spartan  had  no  calling  except  war.  Of  arts, 
sciences,  and  letters  he  was  ignorant.  The  labour 
of  the  spade  and  of  the  loom,  and  the  petty  gains  of 
trade,  he  contemptuously  abandoned  to  men  of 
a  lower  caste.  —  Macaulay,  History  of  England, 
ch.  xxiii. 
And  the  goodman  mends  his  armour, 

And  trims  his  helmet's  plume : 

And  the  goodwife's  shuttle  merrily 

Goes  flashing  through  the  loom. 

Id.,  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  Horatius. 
Used  as  the  second  element  in  a  compound. 

No  wise  ruler  will  treat  the  deeply  seated  discon- 
tents of  a  great  party  as  he  treats  the  fury  of  a  mob 
which  destroys  mills  and  power-fowras. — Macaulay, 
Critical  and  Historical  Essays,  Hallam's  Consti- 
tutional History. 

Loom.  v.  n.  [  ?  ]  Appear  large  at  sea  :  (ap- 
plied to  a  ship  at  a  distance,  as  through  a 
mist,  or  under  any  condition  of  the  atmo- 
sphere which  enlarges,  and  at  the  same  time 
gives  indistinctness  to,  the  object  seen). 
Awful  she  looms,  the  terror  of  the  main. 

Pye,  Carmen  Seculare. 
lioom.  s.  [Danish,  lummeJ]     See  extract. 

A  loom  is  as  big  as  a  goose;  of  a  dark  colour, 
dappled  with  white  spots  on  the  neck,  back,  and 
wings ;  each  feather  marked  near  the  point  with  two 
spots ;  they  breed  in  the  Faro  Islands.  —  Grew, 
Museum. 
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Looming,  s.    See  Mirage. 
Loon.  .s.  [Dutch,  loen.~]  Sorry  fellow;  scoun- 
drel; rascal. 

Thou  cream-faced  loon ! 
Where  got'st  thou  that  goose  look  ? 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  3 
But  the  false  loon,  who  could  not  work  his  will 
By  open  force,  employ'd  his  flattering  skill : 
I  hope,  my  lord,  said  he,  I  not  offend ; 
Are  you  afraid  of  me  that  are  your  friend  ? 

Dryden,  The  Cock  and  the  Fox,  589 

This  young  lord  had  an  old  cunning  rogue,  or,  as 

the  Scots  call  it,  a  false  loon  of  a  grandfather,  that 

one  might  call  a  Jack  of  all  trades.— Arbuthnot 

History  of  John  Bull. 

Proud  English  loons  (our  clans  o'ercome) 
On  Scottish  pads  shall  amble  home. 

Tickell,  Prophecy  of  Nereus,  19 

Loop.  s.  [connected  by  Wedgwood  with  the 
Gaelic  lub  =  crooked;  perhaps  more  di- 
rectly with  the  l-p,  as  in  English  leap, 
German  laufen,  Danish  lobe  =  run;  com- 
pare run  a  noose,  run  a  loop.~]  Double 
through  which  a  string  or  lace  is  drawn  ; 
ornamental  double  or  fringe. 

Nor  any  skill'd  in  loops  of  fingering  fine, 
Alight  in  their  diverse  cunning  ever  dare 
With  this  so  curious  network  to  compare. 

Spenser. 

Make  me  to  see't,  or  at  least  to  prove  it, 
That  the  probation  bear  no  hinge,  nor  loop, 
To  hang  a  doubt  on.          Shakespear,  Othello,  iii.  3. 
An  old  fellow  shall  wear  this  or  that  sort  of  cut  in 
his  clothes  with  great  integrity,  while  all  the  rest  ol 
the  world  are  degenerated  into  buttons,  pockets,  and 
loops. — Addison. 

Loop.  *.  [connected  with  Dutch  luipen  = 
peep.]  Small  aperture  in  ancient  castles, 
to  spy  the  enemy  or  to  fire  ordnance  from, 
or  to  admit  light. 

Some  at  the  loops  durst  scarce  outpeep. 

Fairfax,  Translation  of  Tasso. 
Looped,  adj.    Full  of  holes. 

Poor  naked  wretches,  wheresoe'er  you  are, 
That  'bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm ! 
How  shall  your  houseless  heads  and  unfed  sides, 
Your  loop'd  and  window'd  raggedness,  defend  you 
From  seasons  such  as  these  ? 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  4. 
Loophole,  s. 

1.  Aperture  ;  hole  to  give  a  passage. 

The  Indian  herdsman,  shunning  heat, 
Shelters  in  cool,  and  tends  his  pasturing  herds 
At  loopholes  cut  through  thickest  shade. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  is.  1108. 

Ere  the  blabbing  Eastern  scout 
The  nice  morn  on  the  Indian  steep, 
From  her  cabin'd  loophole  peep.        Id.,  Comus,  138. 

Walk  not  near  yon  corner  house  by  night;  for 
there  are  blunderbusses  planted  in  every  loophole, 
that  go  off  at  the  squeaking  of  a  fiddle.— Dryden, 
Spanish  Friar. 

Loopholes  [are]  narrow  openings,  or  crenelles, 
used  in  the  fortifications  of  the  middle  ages,  through 
which  arrows  and  other  missiles  might  be  discharged 
upon  assailants ;  they  were  most  especially  placed 
in  situations  to  command  the  approaches  and  en- 
trances, and  sometimes  were  introduced  in  the 
merlons  of  the  battlements ;  they  have  usually  a 
circular  enlargement  in  the  middle,  or  at  the  lower, 
or  both  ends,  and  are  occasionally  in  the  form  of  a 
cross ;  of  this  last-mentioned  shape  they  are  some- 
times found  introduced  in  the  battlements  of  eccle- 
siastical buildings  as  ornaments,  as  on  the  angular 
turrets  of  the  tower  of  Kettering  church,  North- 
amptonshire, and  the  canopy  over  the  tomb  of  the 
Black  Prince.— Glossary  of  Architecture. 

2.  Secret  place  for  escape  ;  shift. 

Needless,  or  needful,  I  not  now  contend, 
For  still  you  have  a  loophole  for  a  friend. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Pantlier,  ii.  145. 

Loos.  s.     [  ?  N.Fr.  los ;  Lat.  laus.~\     Praise. 
Hare. 

That  much  he  feared  lest  reproachful  blame, 
With  foul  dishonour  him  might  blot  therefore ; 
Besides  the  losse  of  so  much  loos  and  fame, 
As  through  the  world  thereby  should  glorifie  his 
name.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  vi.  12, 12. 

Loose,  v.  a. 

1.  Unbind  ;  untie  anything  fastened. 

Canst  thou  loose  the  bands  of  Orion  I—Job,  xxxviii. 
31. 

Behold  there  cometh  one  after  me,  whose  shoes  of 
his  feet  I  am  not  worthy  to  loose.— Acts,  xiii.  25. 

This  is  to  cut  the  knot  when  we  cannot  loose  it. — 
Burnet. 

2.  Relax. 

Then  the  king's  countenance  changed,  and  his 
thoughts  troubled  him,  so  that  the  joints  of  his 
loins  were  loosed.— Daniel,  v.  C. 
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3.  Unbind  anyone  bound. 

Loose  him,  and  bring  him  hither. — Luke,  xix.  30. 

4.  Free  from  imprisonment. 

The  captive  exile  hasteneth  that  he  may  be  loosed. 
— Isaiah,  Ii.  14. 

He  loosed  and  set  at  liberty  four  or  five  kings  of 
the  people  of  that  country,  that  Berok  kept  in 
chains.— Abbot. 

5.  Free  from  any  obligation,  burden,  or  re- 
straint. 

Woman,  thou  art  loosed  from  thy  infirmity.— 
Luke,  xiii.  12. 

Art  thou  loosed  from  a  wife?  seek  not  a  wife.— 
1  Corinthians,  vii.  27. 
Ay,  there's  the  man,  who,  loosed  from  lust  and 

pelf, 
Less  to  the  praetor  owes  than  to  himself. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Persius,  v.  252. 

6.  Disengage. 

When  heaven  was  named,  they  loosed  their  hold 

again, 
Then  sprung  she  forth,  they  follow'd  her  amain. 

Dryden,  Theodore  and  Honoria,  117. 

Loose,  v.  n.   Set  sail ;  depart  by  loosing  the 
anchor. 

Ye  should  have  hearkened,  and  not  have  loosed 
from  Crete.— Acts,  xxvii.  21. 

The  emperour,  loosing  from  Barcelona,  came  to 
the  port  of  Mago,  in  the  island  of  Minorca.— 
Knottes,  History  of  the  Turks. 

Loosing  thence  by  night,  they  were  driven  by 
contrary  winds  back  into  his  port.— Sir  W.  Ra- 
leigh. 
Loose,  adj. 

1.  Unbound;  untied. 

If  he  should  intend  his  voyage  towards  my  wife, 
I  would  turn  her  loose  to  him ;  and  what  he  gets 
more  of  her  than  sharp  words,  let  it  lie  on  my  head. 
—Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  1. 

Lo!  I  see  four  men  loose  walking  in  the  fire.— 
Daniel,  iii.  25. 

2.  Not  fast ;  not  fixed. 

Those  few  that  clashed  might  rebound  after  the 
collision ;  or  if  they  cohered,  yet  by  the  next  conflict 
might  be  separated  again,  and  so  on  in  an  eternal 
vicissitude  of  fast  and  loose,  though  without  ever 
consociating  into  the  bodies  of  planets.— Bentley. 

3.  Not  tight :  (as,  'A  loose  robe').     Used  in 
the  extracts  as  the  first  element  in  a  com- 
pound. 

If  ever  I  said  loose-bodied  gown,  sew  me  in  the 
skirts  of  it. — Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew, 
iv.  8. 

The  Greek  historian  sets  her  [Boadicea]  in  the 
field,  on  a  high  heap  of  turves,  in  a  foose-bodied 
gown,  declaiming,  a  spear  in  her  hand.— Milton, 
History  of  England,  b.  ii. 

4.  Not  crowded ;  not  close. 

With  extended  wings  a  host  might  pass, 
With  horse  and  chariots,  rank'd  in  loose  array. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  886. 

5.  Wanton ;  not  chaste. 

Fair  Venus  seem'd  unto  his  bed  to  bring 
Her,  whom  he  waking  evermore  did  ween 
To  be  the  chastest  flower  that  ay  did  spring 
On  earthly  branch,  the  daughter  of  a  king, 
Now  a  loose  leman  to  vile  service  bound. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

When  loose  epistles  violate  chaste  eyes, 
She  half  consents  who  silently  denies. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Helen  to  Paris. 

6.  Not  close ;  not  concise ;  lax. 

If  an  author  be  loose  and  diffuse  in  his  style,  the 
translator  needa  only  regard  the  propriety  of  the 
language. — Felton* 

7.  Vague  ;  indeterminate ;  not  accurate. 

It  is  but  a  loose  thing  to  speak  of  possibilities, 
without  the  particular  designs ;  so  is  it  to  speak  of 
lawfulness  without  the  particular  cases.  —  Bacon, 
Advertisement  touching-  a  Holy  War-. 

It  seems  unaccountable  to  be  so  exact  in  the 
quantity  of  liquor  where  a  small  error  was  of  little 
concern,  and  to  be  so  loose  in  the  doses  of  powerful 
medicines.— Arbuthnot. 

8.  Not  strict ;  not  rigid. 

Because  conscience,  and  the  fear  of  swerving  from 
that  which  is  right,  maketh  them  diligent  observers 
of  circumstances,  the  loose  regard  whereof  is  the 
nurse  of  vulgar  folly.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Po- 
lity. 

9.  Unconnected;  rambling. 

I  dare  venture  nothing  without  a  strict  examina- 
tion ;  and  am  as  much  ashamed  to  put  a  loose  indi- 
gested play  upon  the  publick,  as  to  offer  brass 
money  in  a  payment.— Dryden. 

Vario  spends  whole  mornings  in  running  over 
loose  and  unconnected  pages,  and  with  fresh  curi- 
osity is  ever  glancing  over  new  words  and  ideas,  and 
yet  treasures  up  but  little  knowledge. —  Watts,  Im- 
provement of  the  Mind. 

0.  Lax  of  body ;  not  costive. 

What  hath  a  great  influence  upon  the  health,  is 
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going  to  stool  regularly :  people  that  are  very  loose 
have  seldom  strong  thoughts  or  strong  bodies.— 
Locke,  Thoughts  on  Education. 

1 1 .  Disengaged ;  not  enslaved. 

Their  prevailing  principle  is,  to  sit  as  loose  from 
pleasures,  and  be  as  moderate  in  the  use  of  them,  as 
they  can.— Bishop  Atterbury. 

12.  Disengaged  from  obligation  :  (commonly 
with/rom;  in  the  following  passage  with 

of)- 

Now  I  stand 

Loose  o/my  vow ;  but  who  knows  Cato's  thoughts  ? 
Addison,  Cato. 

13.  Free  from  confinement. 

Wish  the  wildest  tempests  loose, 
That  thrown  again  upon  the  coast 
Where  first  my  shipwreck'd  heart  was  lost, 
I  may  once  more  repeat  my  pain. 

Prior,  Songs  and  Ballads. 

1 4.  Remiss ;  not  attentive. 

Break  loose.    Gain  liberty. 

If  to  break  loose  from  the  conduct  of  reason,  and 
to  want  that  restraint  of  examination  which  keeps 
us  from  chusing  the  worse,  be  liberty,  madmen  and 
fools  are  only  the  freemen. — Locke. 

Like  two  black  storms  on  either  hand, 
Our  Spanish  army  and  the  Indians  stand; 
This  only  space  betwixt  the  clouds  is  clear, 
Where  you,  like  day,  broke  loose  from  both  appear. 
Dryden,  Indian  Emperour,  ii.  2. 

Let  loose.    Set  at  liberty ;  set  at  large ;  free 
from  any  restraint. 

And  fertile  living  bird  loose  into  the  open  field.— 
Leviticus,  xiv.  7. 

We  ourselves  make  our  fortunes  good  or  bad ;  and 
when  God  lets  loose  a  tyrant  upon  us,  or  a  sickness, 
if  we  fear  to  die,  or  know  not  to  be  patient,  the  ca- 
lamity sits  heavy  upon  us. — Jeremy  Taylor,  Rule 
and  Exercises  of  holy  Living. 

In  addition  and  division,  either  of  space  or  dura- 
tion, it  is  the  number  of  its  repeated  additions  or 
divisions  that  alone  remains  distinct,  as  will  appear 
to  any  one  who  will  let  his  thoughts  loose  in  the 
vast  expansion  of  space,  or  divisibility  of  matter.— 
Locke. 

If  improvement  cannot  be  made  a  recreation, 
they  must  be  let  loose  to  the  childish  play  they 
fancy ;  which  they  should  be  weaned  from,  by  being 
made  surfeit  of  it. — Id, 

Loose  cash.    Small  change ;  money  of  which 
no  strict  reckoning  is  kept. 

To  the  motion  of  this  he  kept  time  occasionally, 
by  repeating  verses  which  he  remembered,  a  prac- 
tice which  keeps  up  the  spirits  of  some  people,  as 
jingling  the  loose  cash  in  their  pockets  appears  to 
do  those  of  the  middle  classes.— Hannay,  Singleton 
Fontenoy,  b.  i.  ch.  vi. 
Loose,  s. 

1.  Liberty;  freedom  from  restraint. 
Come,  and  forsake  thy  cloying  store, 

And  all  the  busy  pageantry 
That  wise  men  scorn,  and  fools  adore : 
Come  give  thy  soul  a  loose,  and  taste  the  pleasures 
of  the  poor.  Dryden 

Translation  from  Horace,  b.i.  ode  xxix 
Lucia,  might  my  big-swoln  heart 
Vent  all  its  griefs,  and  give  a  loose  to  sorrow, 
Marcia  could  answer  thee  in  sighs.     Addison,  Cato 

The  fiery  Pegasus  disdains 
To  mind  the  rider's  voice,  or  hear  the  reins ; 
When  glorious  fields  and  opening  camps  he  views, 
He  runs  with  an  unbounded  loose. 

Prior,  Carmen  Secularefor  1700 

Poets  should  not,  under  a  pretence  of  imitating 

the  antients,  give  themselves  such  a  loose  in  lyricks 

as  if  there  were  no  connection  in  the  world. — Felton 

Dissertation  on  reading  the  Classicks. 

2.  Dismission  from  any  restraining  force. 

Air  at  large  maketh  no  noise,  except  it  be  sharply 

percussed ;  as  in  the  sound  of  a  string,  where  air  is 

percussed  by  a  hard  and  stiff  body,  and  with  a  sharp 

loose. — Bacon. 

Their  arrows  finely  pair'd,  for  timber  and  for 

feather, 

With  birch  and  brazil  pieced,  to  fly  in  any  weather 
And  shot  they  with  the  round,  the  square,  or  forkec 

pile, 
The  loose  gave  such  a  twang,  as  might  be  heard  a 

mile.  Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  xxvi 

Play  fast  and  loose.    Prevaricate. 

Shall  these  hands,  so  lately  purged  of  blood, 
So  newly  joined  in  love,  so  strong  in  both  . . . 
Play  fast  and  loose  with  faith? 

Shakespear,  King  John,  iii.  1 
Loosely,  adv.     In  a  loose  manner. 

1.  Not  fast;  not  firmly;  easily  to  be  disen- 
gaged. 

I  thought  your  love  eternal :  was  it  tied 
So  loosely,  that  a  quarrel  could  divide  ? 

Dryden,  Aurungzebe 

2.  Without  bandage. 

Her  golden  locks  for  haste  were  loosely  shed 
About  her  ears.  Spenser,  Faerie  Owen 
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}.  Without  union  or  connection. 

Part  loosely  wing  the  region,  part  more  wise 
In  common,  ranged  in  figure,  wedge  their  way. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  425. 
He  has  within  himself  all  degrees  of  perfection 
that  exist  loosely  and  separately  in  all  second  beings. 
— Harris. 
[.  Irregularly. 

A  bishop,  living  loosely,  was  charged  that  his  con- 
versation was  not  according  to  the  apostles'  lives. — 
Camden. 

5.  Negligently;  carelessly. 

We  have  not  loosely  through  silence  permitted 
things  to  pass  away  as  in  a  dream.— Hooker,  Eccle- 
siastical Polity. 

The  chiming  of  some  particular  words  in  the  me- 
mory, and  making  a  noise  in  the  head,  seldom  hap- 
pens but  when  the  mind  is  lazy,  or  very  loosely  and 
negligently  employed. — Locke. 

6.  Unsolidly ;  meanly ;  without  dignity. 

A  prince  should  not  be  so  loosely  studied,  as  to 
remember  so  weak  a  composition. — Sliakespear, 
Henry  IV.  Part  II.  ii.  2. 

7.  Unchastely. 

The  stage  how  loosely  does  Astrsea  tread, 
Who  fairly  puts  all  characters  to  bed? 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  ep.  i. 

Loosen,  v.  n.    Part ;  tend  to  separation. 

When  the  polypus  appears  in  the  throat,  extract 
it  that  way,  it  being  more  ready  to  loosen  when 
pulled  in  that  direction  than  by  the  nose.— Sharp, 
Surgery. 

Loosen,  v.  a. 

1.  Relax  anything  tied. 

Oh  !  press  me  with  thy  little  hand, 
It  loosens  something  at  my  breast.       Wordsworth. 

2.  Make  less  coherent. 

After  a  year's  rooting,  then  shaking  doth  the  tree 
good,  by  loosening  of  the  earth.— Bacon,  Natural 
and  Experimental  History. 

3.  Separate  a  compages. 

From  their  foundation  loosening  to  and  fro, 
They  pluck'd  the  seated  hills  with  all  their  load. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  643. 

4.  Free  from  restraint. 

It  resolves  those  difficulties  which  the  rules  beget ; 
it  loosens  his  hands,  and  assists  his  understanding. 
—  Dryden,  Translation  of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of 
Painting. 

5.  Relieve  from  costiveness. 

Fear  looseneth  the  belly ;  because  the  heat  retiring 
towards  the  heart,  the  guts  are  relaxed  in  the  same 
manner  as  fear  also  causeth   trembling. — Bacon, 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 
Looseness.     *.      Attribute    suggested    by 
Loose. 

1.  State  contrary  to  that  of  being  fast  or  fixed. 

The  cause  of  the  casting  of  skin  and  shell  should 
seem  to  be  the  looseness  of  the  skin  or  shell,  that 
sticketh  not  close  to  the  flesh. — Bacon,  Natural  and 
Experimental  History. 

2.  Latitude ;  criminal  levity. 

A  general  looseness  of  principles  and  manners 
hath  seized  on  us  like  a  pestilence,  that  walketh  not 
in  darkness,  but  wasteth  at  noon-day.  —  BisJwp 
Atterbury. 

3.  Irregularity ;  neglect  of  laws. 

He  endeavoured  to  win  the  common  people,  both 
by  strained  curtesy  and  by  looseness  of  life.— Sir 
J.  Hayward. 

4.  Lewdness ;  unchastity. 

Courtly  court  he  made  still  to  his  dame, 
Pour'd  out  in  loosetiess  on  the  grassy  ground, 
Both  careless  of  his  health  and  of  his  fame.  Spenser. 

5.  Diarrhoea ;  flux  of  the  belly. 

Taking  cold  moveth  looseness  by  contraction  of 
the  skin  and  outward  parts.— Bacon,  Natural  and 
Experimental  History. 

In  pestilent  diseases,  if  they  cannot  be  expelled 
by  sweat,  they  fall  likewise  into  looseness. — Ibid. 

Fat  meats  in  phlegmatick  stomachs,  procure 
looseness  and  hinder  retention. — Arbuthnot,  On  tlie 
Nature  and  Clioice  of  Aliments. 

Loosestrife,  s.  Plant  so  called  of  the  genus 
Lysimacliia,  which  it  translates,  (Gr.  \tna 
=  loosen,  dissolve;  \wi<;  =  loosening,  dis- 
solution +  naxri  =  battle,  strife). 

The  royal  loose-strife,  royal  gentian,  grace 
Our  gardens.  Tate,  Cowley. 

Loover,  or  Louvre,  s.  Opening  for  the 
smoke  to  go  out  at  in  the  roof. 

But  darknesse  dred  and  daily  night  did  hover 
Through  all  the  inner  parte  wherein  they  dwelt, 
Ne  lightened  was  with  window,  nor  with  lover, 
But  with  continual!  candle  light,  which  delt 
A  doubtful  sense  of  things. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  vi.  10, 42. 

An  envious  man  having  caught  his  neighbour's 

pigeons  in  a  net,  plucked  off  their  tails  and  let  them 
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go ;  which,  though  they  could  fly  forward  home,  yet 
were  soon  after  found  dead  in  the  dovecot,  famished 
for  want  of  food,  as  unable  to  fly  up  perpendicularly, 
and  so  out  at  the  lover.— Fuller,  Worthies  in  North- 
amptonshire. 

The  ancient  manner  of  building  in  Cornwall,  was 
to  set  hearths  in  the  midst  of  rooms  for  chimneys, 
which  vented  the  smoke  at  a  louver  in  the  top. — 
Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

Louvre  [is]  a  turret,  or  small  lantern  (sometimes 
termed  a  fomerel),  placed  on  the  roofs  of  ancient 
halls,  kitchens,  &c.,  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  smoke, 
or  to  promote  ventilation ;  originally  they  were  en- 
tirely open  at  the  sides,  or  closed  only  with  narrow 
boards,  placed  horizontally  and  aslope,  and  at  a  little 
distance  apart,  so  as  to  exclude  rain  and  snow,  with- 
out impeding  the  passage  of  smoke.  When,  as  was 
formerly  by  no  means  uncommon,  fires  were  made 
on  open  hearths,  without  flues  for  the  conveyance 
of  the  smoke,  louvres  were  indispensable,  and  when 
not  required  for  use  they  were  very  frequently 
erected  for  ornament,  but  in  the  latter  case  were 
usually  glazed,  and  many  which  once  were  open 
have  been  glazed  in  later  times ;  examples  may  be 
seen  on  many  of  the  College  Halls  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  There  is  a  large  one  on  the  hall  of 
Lambeth  Palace,  built  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.— 
Glossary  of  Architecture. 
Lop.  v.  a. 

1.  Cut  the  branches  of  trees. 

Like  to  pillars, 

Or  hollow'd  bodies,  made  of  oak  or  fir, 
With  branches  lopp'd,  in  wood  or  mountain  fell'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  573. 
The  plants,  whose  luxury  was  lopp'd, 
Or  age  with  crutches  underprop'd.          Cleaveland. 
The  oak,  growing  from  a  plant  to  a  great  tree,  and 
then  lopped,  is  still  the  same  oak. — Locke. 

The  hook  she  bore,  instead  of  Cynthia's  spear, 
To  lop  the  growth  of  the  luxuriant  year.          Pope. 
Used  metaphorically . 

Gentle  niece,  what  stern  ungentle  hands 
Have  lopp'd  and  hew'd,  and  made  thy  body  bare 
Of  her  two  branches,  those  sweet  ornaments  ? 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  ii.  5. 

2.  Cut  anything. 

So  long  as  there's  a  head, 
Hither  will  all  the  mouutingspirits  fly; 
Lop  that  but  off.  Dryden,  Spanish  Friar. 

All  that  denominated  it  paradise  was  lopped  off 
by  the  deluge,  and  that  only  left  which  it  enjoyed 
in  common  with  its  neighbour  countries.— Wood- 
ward, Essay  towards  a  Natural  History  of  the 
Earth. 

Rhyme  sure  in  needless  bonds  the  poet  ties, 
Procrustes  like,  the  ax  or  wheel  applies, 
To  lop  tne  mangled  sense,  or  stretch  it  into  size. 

Smith. 

Xiop.  s.     That  which  is  cut  from  trees. 

Or  siker  thy  head  very  tottie  is, 
So  on  thy  corbe  shoulder  it  leans  amiss ; 
Now  thyself  hath  lost  both  lop  and  top, 
Als  my  budding  branch  thou  wouldest  crop. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar. 

Nor  should  the  boughs  grow  too  big,  because  they 

give  opportunity  to  the  rain  to  soak  into  the  tree, 

which  will  quickly  cause  it  to  decay,  so  that  you 

must  cut  it  down,  or  else  both  body  and  lop  will  be 

of  little  value. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

lop.  adj.     Dependent ;  hanging-down  .  (as, 

lop  ears '). 
Xiopper.  s.     One  who  lops  trees. 

Hence  lopper  on  thy  hautie  hill 
Shall  sing  with  voice  o.n  high. 

Huloet,  Translation  of  Virgil. 

Lopsided,  adj.  Oblique ;  sloping  at  the 
sides. 

A  lopsided,  shambling  vagabond.— TJwodore  Hook, 
Gilbert  Gurney. 

Loquacious,  adj.  [Lat.  loquax  =  talkative  ; 
loquor  =  talk,  speak  ;  loquacitas  =  talkative- 
ness.] 

1.  Full  of  talk;  full  of  tongue. 

To  whom  sad  Eve, 

Confessing  soon  :  yet  not  before  her  judge 
Bold  or  loquacious,  thus  abash' d  reply'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  159. 
Intelligent,  loquacious,  mild, 
Yet  gay  and  sportive  as  a  child. 

H.  Taylor,  Philip  Van  Artevelde,  The  Lay 
of  Elena. 

2.  Speaking. 

Blind  British  bards,  with  volant  touch 
Traverse  loquacious  strings,  whose  solemn  notes 
Provoke  to  harmless  revels. 

J.  Philips,  Cyder,  ii.  424. 

3.  Apt  to  blab  ;  not  secret. 
Loquacity.  *.     Overmuch  talk ;  garrulity. 

Why  loquacity  is  to  bo  avoided,  the  wise  man  frives 
sufficient  reason,  for  in  the  multitude  of  words  there 
wanteth  not  sin.— .Ray,  Wisdom  of  God  manifested 
in  the  Works  of  the  Creation. 

Too  great  loquacity  and  too  great  taciturnity  by 
fits. — Arbuthnot. 
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Xiord.  s.  [A.S.  hlaford',  a  word  which 
shows  that  the  present  terra  is  a  contrac- 
tion from  a  fuller  form,  and  that  a  guttural 
has  been  lost  at  the  beginning,  and  a  labial 
in  the  middle  of  it,  and  this  is  all  that  it 
helps  us  to.  Of  the  current  etymologies, 
the  one  which  deduces  it  from  hlaf=loaf 
+  ord  =  beginning,  under  the  notion  that 
it  meant  originator  of  bread,  is  the  most, 
the  one  which  refers  it  to  lag  =  law  +  ward 
=  warden  or  keeper,  the  least,  exceptiona- 
ble. But  even  this  is  not  trustworthy ;  in 
fact  there  is  no  certainty  that  the  word  is  of 
a  German  origin.  The  A.S.  form  of  lady 
is  hkifdige,  a  combination  which,  though  it 
connects  the  male  and  female  names  more 
closely  in  the  matter  of  form  than  they 
are  connected  in  the  modern  English, 
neither  explains,  nor  is  it  explained  by, 
either  lord  or  hlaford.  As  to  the  title,  it 
was  at  least  as  much  Norse  as  Teutonic- 
See  also  under  Lording.  For  another 
origin  see  extract  from  Leigh.,] 

1.  Nobleman,  either  actually  or  by  courtesy ; 
general  name  for  a  peer  of  England,  in 
which  sense  all  dukes  are  lords  (i.  e.  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Lords)  though  all 
lords  are  not  dukes.  When  used  in  a 
more  restricted  sense,  it  applies  to  barons, 
as  opposed  to  dukes,  marquisses,  earls,  and 
viscounts  ;  in  like  manner  lady  means  a 
baron's  wife,  as  opposed  to  duchess,  mar- 
chioness, countess  (female  earl),  and 
viscountess. 

Thou  art  a  lord,  and  nothing  but  a  lord. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  scene  ii. 

induction. 

Some  who  do  not  appear  to  have  held  land-baro- 
nies, were  constantly  summoned  from  father  to  son, 
and  thus  became  hereditary  lords  of  parliament, 
through  a  sort  of  prescriptive  right,  which  proba- 
bly was  the  foundation  of  extending  the  same  pri- 
vilege afterwards  to  the  descendants  of  all  who  had 
once  been  summoned.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
the  family  of  Scrope,  for  example,  which  was  emi- 
nent under  Edward  III.  and  subsequent  kings,  aud 
gave  rise  to  two  branches,  the  lords  of  Boldon  and 
Masham,  inherited  any  territorial  honour.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  obtain  any  direct  proof  as  to  the 
right  of  voting,  because  the  rolls  of  parliament  do 
not  take  notice  of  any  debates ;  but  there  happens 
to  exist  one  remarkable  passage  in  which  the  suf- 
frages of  the  lords  are  individually  specified.  In 
the  first  parliament  of  Henry  IV.,  they  were  re- 
quested by  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  to  declare 
what  should  be  done  with  the  late  king  Richard. 
The  lords  then  present  agreed  that  he'should  be 
detained  in  safe  custody ;  and  on  account  of  the 
importance  of  this  matter,  it  seems  to  have  been 
thought  necessary  to  enter  their  names  upon  the 
roll  in  these  words :  The  names  of  the  lords  concur- 
ring in  their  answer  to  the  said  question  here  follow ; 
to  wit,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  fourteen 
other  bishops ;  seven  abbots ;  the  prince  of  Wales, 
the  duke  of  York,  and  six  earls ;  nineteen  barons, 
styled  thus ;  le  Sire  de  Roos,  or  le  Sire  de  Grey  de 
Ruthyn.  Thus  far  the  entry  has  nothing  singular; 
but  then  follow  these  nine  names: . . .  Of  these  nine, 
five  were  undoubtedly  barons,  from  whatever  cause 
misplaced  in  order. . . .  The  next  method  of  confer- 
ring an  honour  of  peerage  was  by  creation  in  parlia- 
ment. This  was  adopted  by  Edward  III.  in  several 
instances,  though  always,  I  believe,  for  the  higher 
titles  of  duke  or  earl.  It  is  laid  down  by  lawyers, 
that  whatever  the  king  is  said,  in  an  ancient  record, 
to  have  done  in  full  parliament,  must  be  taken  to 
have  proceeded  from  the  whole  legislature.  .  .  . 
Under  Richard  II.,  the  marquisate  of  Dublin  is 
granted  to  Vere  by  full  consent  of  all  the  estates. 
But  this  instrument,  besides  the  unusual  name  of 
dignity,  contained  an  extensive  jurisdiction  and 
authority  over  Ireland.  In  the  same  reign  Lan- 
caster was  made  duke  of  Guienne,  and  the  duke  of 
York's  son  created  earl  of  Rutland,  to  hold  during 
his  father's  life.  The  consent  of  the  lords  and  com- 
mons is  expressed  in  their  patents,  and  they  are 
entered  upon  the  roll  of  parliament.  Henry  V. 
created  his  brothers  dukes  of  Bedford  and  Gloces- 
ter,  by  request  of  the  lords  and  commons.  But 
the  patent  of  Sir  John  Cornwall,  in  the  tenth  of 
Henry  VI.,  declares  him  to  be  made  Lord  Fanhope, 
'by  consent  of  the  lords,  in  the  presence  of  the 
three  estates  of  parliament ; '  as  if  it  were  designed 
to  shew  that  the  commons  had  not  a  legislative  voice 
in  the  creation  of  peers.  The  mention  I  have  made 
of  creating  peers  by  act  of  parliament  has  partly 
anticipated  the  modern  form  of  letters  patent,  with 
which  the  other  was  nearly  allied.  The  first  in- 
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stance  of  a  barony  conferred  by  patent  was  in  the 
tenth  year  of  Richard  II.,  when  Sir  John  Holt,  a 
judge  of  the  Common  Pleas,  was  created  Lord  Beau- 
champ  of  Kidderminster.  Holt's  patent,  however, 
passed  while  Richard  was  endeavouring  to  act  in  an 
arbitrary  manner  ;  and  in  fact  he  never  sat  in  par- 
liament, having  been  attainted  in  that  of  the  next 
year,  by  the  name  of  Sir  John  Holt.  In  a  number 
of  subsequent  patents  down  to  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII.,  the  assent  of  parliament  is  expressed,  though 
it  frequently  happens  that  no  mention  of  it  occurs 
in  the  parliamentary  roll.  And  in  some  instances, 
the  roll  speaks  to  the  consent  of  parliament,  where 
the  patent  itself  is  silent. — Hallam,  View  of  Europe 
during  the  middle  Ages,  pt.  iii.  ch.  viii. 
[Lord. — The  old  medley  of  bread-provider,  from  A.S.  hlaf 
and  afford  is  wholly  incongruous.  It  was  objected 
by  Juriius  that  he  had  never  met  with  any  A.S. 
word  corresponding  to  English  afford,  which  seems 
a  formation  of  comparatively  modern  times. — Wedg- 
^vood,  Dictionary  of  English  Etymology."] 

2.  In  its  Scriptural  sense  it  translates  Kvpiog 
(Master)  in  the  New  Testament,  and  Je- 
hovah and  Adonai  in  the  Old.     This  rule 
is  so  general  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
wherever  our    translation   has   Lord,  the 
Hebrew  has  Jehovah  (Adonai  more  rarely), 
and  where  God,  Elohim ;    the  Lord   God 
being  Jehovah  Elohim. 

Adonai,  lord,  is  of  the  former  word  Eden,  a  base 
or  pillar  which  sustaineth  any  thing:  this  title 
sheweth,  that  the  Lord,  who  created  all  things,  doth 
also  sustain  and  preserve  them.  Our  English  word 
lord  hath  much  like  force,  being  contracted  of  the 
old  Saxon  laford,  which  cometh  of  laef,  to  sustain. 
— Leigh,  Critica  Sacra,  p.  4,  col.  1 :  1650. 

3.  Honorary  title  applied  to  officers  below 
the  peerage :  (as,  lord  chief  justice,  lord 
mayor,  lord  chief  baron). 

4.  Secondary  import  denoting  one  having  the 
authority,  manners,  or  bearing,  of  a  lord. 

a.  Monarch  ;  ruler  ;  governor. 

Man  over  men 
He  made  not  lord.      Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  69. 

A  chief  who  more  in  feats  of  arms  excell'd, 
The  rising  nor  the  setting  sun  beheld ; 
Of  Athens  he  was  lord. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  i.  3. 
We  have  our  author's  only  arguments  to  prove 
that  heirs  are  lords  over  their  brethren. — Locke. 

[They]  call'd  their  lord  Actseon  to  the  game, 
He  shook  his  head  in  answer  to  the  name. 

Addison,  Translation  from  Ovid. 
O'er  love,  o'er  fear,  extends  his  wide  domain, 
Unconquer'd  lord  of  pleasure  and  of  pain. 

Johnson,  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes. 

b.  Master  ;  supreme  person. 

But  now  I  was  the  lord 
Of  this  fair  mansion,  master  of  my  servants, 
Queen  o'er  myself ;  and  even  now,  but  now, 
This  house,  these  servants,  and  this  same  myself 
Are  yours,  my  lord. 

Shakespear,  Mercliant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

c.  Tyrant ;  oppressive  ruler. 

Now  being  assembled  into  one  company,  rather 
without  a  lord  than  at  liberty  to  accomplish  their 
misery,  they  fall  to  division. — Sir  J.  Hayward. 

d.  Husband. 

[I]  oft  in  bitterness  of  soul  deplored 
My  absent  daughter,  and  my  dearer  lord. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  iv.  361. 

e.  One  who  is  at  the  head  of  any  business ; 
overseer. 

Grant  harvest  lord  more  by  a  penny  or  two, 
To  call  on  his  fellows  the  better  to  do. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good 
Husbandry. 

With  certain  special  substantives,  as    day, 
light,  &c. 

Or  as  the  morning  clouds  refulgent  shine, 
When,  at  forthcoming  of  the  lord  of  day, 

The  orient,  like  a  shrine, 
Kindles  as  it  receives  the  rising  ray, 

And  heralding  its  way, 
Proclaims  the  presence  of  the  Power  divine. 

Southey,  Curse  ofKehama. 
Lo,  from  Lemnos  limping  lamely, 
Lags  the  lowly  lord  of  light. 

J.  and  H.  Smith,  Rejected  Addresses. 
My  Lord.     Form  by  which  a  lord  is  often 
addressed.      Your  Lordship   is   an  equi- 
valent one.      The  former   is  often  used 
ironically. 

The  cobler  shall  translate  his  soles 
From  stalls  obscure  and  shady ; 
We'll  make  Tom  T— d  as  good  as  My  Lord, 
And  Joan  as  good  as  My  Lady. 

Quarles,  Song, '  Hey,  then,  up  go  we.' 
My  Lord,  made  into  a  verb. 

Not  long  afterwards,  down  came  old  Bertie,  growl- 
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ing  and  swearing,  and  helped  himself  to  some  port. 
'  I  mean  to  go  on  shore  this  evening,  my  lord.'  he 
said.  He  generally  my-lorded  Clarion,  not  as  snobs 
do,  by  way  of  flattery,  but  ceremoniously,  to  mark 
his  own  rank,  and  to  preserve  his  dignity.  Nothing 
could  annoy  Clarion  more.  '  Very  well,  Bertie,'  he 
answered  quietly.  Bertie  gave  a  low,  rolling  growl. 
'  Mr.  is  a  title,  my  lord,  as  well  as  any  other,'  he 
said.— Hannay,  Singleton  Fontenoy,  b.  ii.  ch.  i. 

The  statement  that  it  especially  applied  to 
hump-bached  persons,  and  its  connection 
with  the  Greek  Xdpooc  =  hump-back,  though 
current,  wants  confirmation.  See  Lur- 
dan. 

Xiords  and  Ladies,  s.  pi.  Native  plants  so 
called ;  cuckoo-pint ;  Arum  maculatum. 

lord.  v.  n.  Act  as  a  lord :  (generally  im- 
plying arrogance  or  despotism  ;  often  with 
it,  in  which  case  the  construction  is  that  of 
go  it,  it  being  indeterminate,  and  by  no 
means  such  an  accusative  case  as  would 
make  the  verb  which  precedes  it  active  or 
transitive). 

Unrighteous  lord  of  love !  what  law  is  this. 
That  me  thou  makest  thus  tormented  be  ? 
The  whiles  she  lordeth  in  licentious  bliss 
Of  her  free  will,  scorning  both  thee  and  me. 

Spenser. 

I  see  them  lording  it  in  London  streets. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iv.  8. 

I  should  rather  choose  to  be  tumbled  into  the  dust 
in  blood,  bearing  witness  to  any  known  truth  of  our 
Lord,  than  by  a  denial  of  truths,  through  blood  and 
perjury,  wade  to  a  sceptre,  and  lord  it  in  a  throne. — 
South,  Sermons. 

But  if  thy  passions  lord  it  in  thy  breast, 
Art  thou  not  still  a  slave  ? 

Dryden,  Translation  ofPersius,  v.  187. 

The  civilizers !  the  disturbers  say, 
The  robbers,  the  corrupters  of  mankind ! 
Proud  vagabonds !  who  make  the  world  your  home, 
And  lord  it  where  you  have  no  right.       A.  Philips. 
With  over. 

Those  huge  tracks  of  ground  they  lorded  over, 
begat  wealth,  wealth  ushered  in  pride. — Howell, 
Vocall  Forrest. 

They  had  by  this  possess'd  the  towers  of  Gath, 
And  lorded  over  them  whom  now  they  serve. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  266. 

The  valour  of  one  man  the  afflicted  throne 
Imperial,  that  once  lorded  o'er  the  world, 
Sustain'd.  A.Philips. 

lord.  v.  a.  Invest  with  the  dignity  and 
privileges  of  a  lord. 

He  being  thus  lorded, 
Not  only  with  what  my  revenue  yielded, 
But  what  my  power  might  else  exact, . . .  like  one, 
Who  having,  unto  truth,  by  telling  of  it, 
Made  such  a  sinner  of  his  memory, 

To  credit  his  own  lie, he  did  believe 

He  was  the  duke.  Shakespear,  Tempest,  i.  2. 

The  Yorkshire  men  happily  may  like  his  (lord 
Ewre)  being  lorded.— Second  Narrative  of  the  late 
Parliament,  &c.,  p.  20 :  1658. 

Lording,  s.  [the  import  of  -ing,  probably, 
in  the  first  instance,  at  least,  not  so  much 
that  of  a  diminutive  as  a  patronymic ; 
though  afterwards  it  bore  much  the  same 
sense  as  -ling ;  an  affix  not  only  diminutive 
but  disparaging.  Hence  lording  originally 
meant  young  lord,  son  of  a  noble,  being  a 
term  of  the  same  nature  with  Atheling, 
Edgar  Atheling  being  Edgar  the  son  of 
the  noble,  Edgar  the  nobly  born.] 

1.  Sir;  master:  (ancient  mode  of  address). 

Listen,  lordings,  if  ye  list  to  weet 
The  cause.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

He  call'd  the  worthies  then,  and  spake  them  so : 
Lordings,  you  know  I  yielded  to  your  will. 

Fairfax,  Translation  of  Tasso. 

2.  Lordling. 

I'll  question  you 

Of  my  lord's  tricks,  and  yours,  when  you  were  boys. 
You  were  pretty  lordings  then ! 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 
As  if  they  would  turn  the  world  upside  down,  aud 
put  the  steeple  into  the  bell,  and  bell  into  the  clap- 
per, beggars  on  horseback,  and  lordings  lackey. — 
Favour,  Antiquity's  Triumph  over  Novelty,  p.  514 : 
1619. 
To  lordings  proud  I  tune  my  lay, 

Who  feast  in  bower  or  hall ; 
Though  dukes  they  be,  to  dukes  I  say, 

That  pride  will  have  a  fall.  Swift. 

Lordlike.  adj. 
1.  Befitting  a  lord. 

Feare  to  lose  the  lordlyke  lyvynges  of  thys  worlde. 
— Confutation  of  Nicholas  Shaxton,  D.  v.  b.:  1546. 
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2.  Haughty ;  proud ;  insolent. 

Lordlike  at  ease,  with  arbitrary  power, 
To  peel  the  chiefs,  the  people  to  devour. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  First  Book  of  the 

Iliad. 

lordliness,    s.       Attribute    suggested    by 
Lordly. 

1.  Dignity;  high  station. 

Thou  vouchsafes!  here  to  visit  me, 
Doing  the  honour  of  thy  lordliness 
To  one  so  weak. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  2. 

2.  Pride ;  haughtiness. 

Balaam  being  also  the  false  prophet,  and  set  here 
for  the  pope  and  his  clergy,  agrees  excellently  well 
with  the  lordliness  of  him  in  this  Pergamenian  pe- 
riod, wherein  he  trode  upon  the  necks  of  emperours, 
and  kicked  their  crowns  off  with  his  feet. — Dr.  H. 
More.  Exposition  of  the  Seven  Epistles  sent  to  the 
Churches,  pref. 

lordling.  s.     [the  -ling  diminutive.]     Petty 
lord.     A  term  of  disparagement. 

Traulus,  of  amphibious  breed, 
By  the  dam  from  lordlings  sprung, 
By  the  sire  exhaled  from  dung.  Swift. 

Generals,  some  all  in  armour,  of  the  old 

And  iron  time,  ere  lead  had  ta'en  the  lead  ; 
Others  in  wigs  of  Marlborough's  martial  fold, 

Huger  than  twelve  of  our  degenerate  breed: 
Lordlings,  with  staves  of  white  or  keys  of  gold : 

Nimrods,  whose  canvas  scarce  cpntain'd  the  steed ; 
And  here  and  there  some  stern  high  patriot  stood, 
Who  could  not  get  the  place  for  which  he  sued. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  xiii.  70. 
Lordly,  adj. 

1.  Befitting  a  lord. 

Blessed  above  women  shall  Jael  the  wife  of  Heber 
the  Kenite  be,  blessed  shall  she  be  above  women  in 
the  tent.  He  asked  water,  and  she  gave  him  milk  ; 
she  brought  forth  butter  in  a  lordly  dish.  She  put 
her  hand  to  the  nail,  and  her  right  hand  to  the  work- 
men's hammer;  and  with  the  hammer  she  smote 
Sisera,  she  smote  off  his  head  when  she  had  pierced 
and  stricken  him  through  his  temples.— Judges, 
v.  24—26. 

Lordly  sins  require  lordly  estates  to  support  them. 
South,  Sermons. 

Monasticism  had  been  and  was  ever  tracing  the 
same  cycle. .  .  .  The  wattled  hut,  the  rock-hewn 
hermitage,  is  now  the  stately  cloister;  the  lowly 
church  of  wood  the  lofty  and  gorgeous  abbey ;  the 
wild  forest  or  heath  the  pleasant  and  umbrageous 
grove ;  the  marsh  a  domain  of  intermingling  meadow 
and  cornfields:  the  brawling  stream  or  mountain 
torrent  a  succession  of  quiet  tanks  or  pools  fattening 
inumerable  fish.  The  superior,  once  a  man  bowed, 
to  the  earth  with  humility,  care-worn,  pale,  emaci- 
ated, with  a  coarse  habit  bound  with  a  cord,  with 
naked  feet,  is  become  an  abbot  on  his  curvetting 
palfrey,  in  rich  attire,  with  his  silver  cross  borne 
before  him,  travelling  to  take  his  place  amid  the 
lordliest  of  the  realm.— Milman,  History  of  Latin 
Christianity,  b.  viii.  ch.  iv. 

2.  Proud ;  haughty  ;  imperious  ;  insolent. 

Bad  as  yourself,  my  lord; 
An't  like  your  lordly  lord  protectorship ! 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  ii.  1. 
How  the  sight 

Of  me,  as  of  a  common  enemy, 
So  dreaded  once,  may  now  exasperate  them, 
I  know  not ;  lords  are  lordliest  in  their  wine. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  1416. 
She  doubted  not  but  such  a  dame 
Through  every  breast  would  dart  a  flame ; 
That  every  rich  and  lordly  swain, 
With  pride  would  drag  about  her  chain. 

Swift,  Cadenus  and  Vanessa. 
Used  adverbially. 

So  when  a  tiger  sucks  the  bullock's  blood, 
A  famish'd  lion,  issuing  from  the  wood, 
Roars  lordly  fierce,  and  challenges  the  food.  Dryden. 
lordolatry.    s.     [Gr.  \arptia  =  worship  :  the 
compound  being  hybrid,  and  that  excusedly, 
the  word  being  scarcely  meant  as  a  serious 
one.]     Lord- worship. 

But  how  should  it  be  otherwise  in  a  country  where 
Lordolatry  is  part  of  our  creed,  and  where  our 
children  are  brought  up  to  respect  the  Peerage  as 
the  Englishman's  second  Bible.— Tluickeray,  Book 
of  Snobs,  ch.  iii. 
Lordship,  x 

1.  Dominion;  power. 

Let  me  never  know  that  any  base  affection  should 
get  any  lordship  in  your  thoughts. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

It  being  set  upon  such  an  insensible  rising  of  the 
ground,  it  gives  the  eye  lordship  over  a  good  large 
circuit. — Id. 

They  which  are  accounted  to  rule  over  the  Gen- 
tiles exercise  lordship  over  them,  and  their  great 
ones  exercise  authority  upon  them. — Mark,  x.  42. 

Needs  must  the  lordship  there  from  virtue  slide. 

Fairfax. 

2.  Seigniory ;  domain. 

How  can  those  grants  of  the  king  be  avoided  with- 
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out  wronging  of  those  lords  which  had  those  lands 
and  lordships  given  them. — Spenser,  View  of  the 
State  of  Ireland. 

There  is  lordship  of  the  fee  wherein  the  master 
doth  much  joy,  when  he  walketh  about  his  own  pos- 
sessions.— Sir  H.  Wotton. 

What  lands  and  lordships  for  their  owner  know 
My  quondam  barber,  but  his  worship  now. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  x.  856. 
3.  Title  of  honour. 

I  assure  your  lordship, 
The  extreme  horror  of  it  almost  turn'd  me 
To  air,  when  first  I  heard  it. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy. 
I  could  not  answer  it  to  the  world,  if  I  pave  not 
your  lordship  my  testimony  of  being  the  best  hus- 
band now  living. — Dryden. 
Judges  in  very  formidable  ermine 

Were  there,  with  brows  that  did  not  much  invite 
The  accused  to  think  their  lordships  would  deter- 
mine   • 

His  cause  by  leaning  much  from  might  to  right : 
Bishops,  who  had  not  left  a  single  sermon : 

Attorneys-general,  awful  to  the  sight, 
As  hinting  more  (unless  our  judgments  warp  us) 
Of  the  '  Star  Chamber'  than  of  '  Habeas  Corpus.' 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  xiii.  69. 
lore.  s.  [A.S.  lcere.~\ 

1.  Lesson;  doctrine;  instruction. 

And,  for  the  modest  lore  of  maidenhood 
Bids  me  not  sojourn  with  these  armed  men, 
Oh  whither  shall  I  fly  ?  Fairfax. 

Calm  region  once, 

And  full  of  peace :  now  tost,  and  turbulent ! 
For  understanding  ruled  not ;  and  the  will 
Heard  not  her  lore!  but  in  subjection  now 
To  sensual  appetite. 

Milton,  Parading  Lost,  ix.  1125. 
The  subtile  fiend  his  lore 

Soon  learn'd,  now  milder,  and  thus  answer'd  smooth. 

Id.,  ii.  815. 

Lo !  Rome  herself,  proud  mistress  now  no  more 
Of  arts,  but  thund'ring  against  heathen  lore. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iii.  101. 

2.  Workmanship.     Rare. 

In  her  right  hand  a  rod  of  peace  she  bore, 
About  the  which  two  serpents  weren  wound, 
Entrayled  mutually  in  lovely  lore. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iv.  3,  42. 

lore.  s.  [Lat.  lorum  =  thong.]  See  ex- 
tract. 

Lore ...  in  Ornithology,  signifies  the  space  be- 
tween the  bill  and  the  eye,  which  is  bare  in  some 
birds,  as  in  the  great  crested  grebe ;  but  is  generally 
covered  with  feathers.  In  Entomology,  the  term  is 
applied  to  a  corneous  angular  machine  observable  in 
the  mouth  of  some  insects,  upon  the  intermediate 
angle  of  which  the  mentum  sits,  and  on  the  lateral 
ones  the  cardines  of  the  maxillare,  and  by  means  of 
which  the  trophi  are  pushed  forth  or  retracted,  as 
in  the  Hymenopterous  insects. — Brande  and  Cox, 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

lore.     See  Lorn, 
lorel.  s.     See  Los  el.     Obsolete. 
Siker  thou  speak'st  like  a  lewd  lorell, 

Of  heaven  to  deemen  so : 
How  be  I  am  but  rude  and  borrell, 
Yet  nearer  ways  I  know. 

Spenser,  ShepJierd's  Calendar. 
loresman.  s.     Instructor.      Obsolete. 

The  loresman  of  the  shepherdes 
Was  of  Arcade,  and  hight  Pan. 

Oower,  Confessio  Amantis,  b.  v. 
tori.  s.      [  ?  ]      Quadrumanous  animal  of 
the  group  Lemur,  so  called,  of  the  genus 
Stenops,  S.  tardigradus,  S.  gracilis. 

The  loris,  commonly  called  lazy  monkeys,  [have] 
the  teeth  and  nails  of  the  makis,  the  points  of  the 
jaw  teeth  sharper,  the  short  muzzle  of  a  young  dog, 
the  body  slender,  and  no  tail.  They  feed  on  insects, 
and  sometimes  on  the  smaller  birds  and  quadru- 
peds. They  walk  with  most  extreme  slowness ;  their 
mode  of  life  is  nocturnal.  Mr.  Carlisle  has  found  in 
them,  at  the  base  of  the  arteries  of  the  limbs,  the 
same  division  into  little  branches,  as  in  the  genuine 
sloth. . . .  But  two  species  are  known,  both  belong- 
ing to  the  East  Indies.— Translation  of  Cuvier's 
Regne  Animal. 

lioricata.  s.  [neuter  plural  of  loricatus. 
See  Loricate.]  In  Zoology.  Division 
of  the  Saurians,  or  animals  represented  by 
the  lizards,  containing  the  crocodiles  (i.e. 
the  true  crocodiles),  the  gavials,  and  the 
caymans  or  alligators. 

loricate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  loricatus  =  armed  with 
a  plate,  or  coat  of  mail,  i.e.  lorica.~]  Plate 
over ;  arm  with,  or  as  with,  a  coat  of  de- 
fence. Rare. 

Nature  hath  loricated,  or  plaistered  over,  the 
sides  of  the  tympanum  in  animals  with  ear-wax,  to 
stop  and  entangle  any  insects  that  should  attempt 
to  creep  in  there. — Locke. 
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XiOrication.  s.     Surface  like  mail.     Hare. 

These  cones  [of  the  ceclarj  have  . . .  the  entire 
lorication  smoother  couched  than  those  of  the  lir 
kind.— Evelyn. 

Iiorimer.  .«.  [Fr.  lormier,  from  Lat.  lorum 
—  thong.]  Worker  in  leather,  in  the  way 
of  harness-maker,  i.  e.  the  making  of  reins, 
bridles,  &c  ,  and,  less  properly,  bits,  spurs, 
and  articles  made  of  metal. 

Brummagem   is  a  town  maintained   chiefly  by 
smiths,  nailers,  cutlers,  edge-tool  forgers,  lorimers, 
or  bit-makers. — Holinshed,  Description  of  Britain, 
vol.  i.  ch.  xxv.  p.  164. 
Coring,  s.     Instructive  discourse.     Rare. 

That  all  they,  as  a  goddess  her  adoring, 
Her  wisdouie  did  admire,  and  hearkened  to  her 
loring.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  v.  7,  -12. 

Xioriol.  *.  See  Oriole. 
Xiorn.  [pass.  part,  of  lose,  or  rather  of  the 
A.S.  form  leosan.  This  is,  at  present, 
the  only  word  in  the  current  English 
which  exhibits  the  change  in  the  participle 
from  «  to  r  ;  and  even  this  has  altered  its 
import,  and  is  used  as  an  adjective  rather 
than  as  a  true  participle.  Moreover,  it  is 
commoner  as  the  compound  forlorn  (Ger- 
man, verloreii),  than  as  a  simple  word.  The 
form  in  -e  is  less  accurate,  though  old. 
Wonne  or  lore  [=won  or  lost], 

Vision  of  Piers  Plowman. 
In  the  following,  however, — 

Neither  of  them  she  found  where  she  them  lore. 
Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

the  word  is  in  the  preterite  tense,  and  the 
absence  of  the  final  -n  is  correct. 

Another  similar  form  is  Frore  =  frozen, 
used  by  Milton,  and  a  third,  which  is  more 
thoroughly  obsolete  than  either,  ge-coren, 
from  ceosan  =  choose.] 

1.  Lost. 

I  curse  the  stound 
That  ever  I  cast  to  have  lorne  this  ground. 

Spenser,  Sheplierd's  Calendar,  September. 
Who  after  that  he  had  fair  Una  lorn, 
Through  light  misdeeming  of  her  loyalty. 

Id.,  Faerie  Queen. 

2.  Forlorn. 

But  thou,  lorn  stream,  whose  sullen  tide 
No  sedge-crovvn'd  sisters  now  attend, 
Now  waft  me  from  the  green  hill's  side, 
"Whose  cold  turf  hides  the  buried  friend. 

Collins,  On  the  Death  of  Thomson. 

lory.  s.  [  ?  ]  Division  of  the  Psittacidae, 
or  birds  allied  to  the  parrots,  so  called. 

Buffon  divided  the  parrots ;  first,  into  parrots  of 
the  old  continent ;  second,  into  parrots  of  the  new. 
The  first  are  subdivided  thus  :— 1.  Cockatoos,  with 
short  and  square  tails,  and  mobile  tuft.  2.  Parrots 
proper,  short  and  equal  tail,  and  head  destitute  of 
tuft.  3.  Lories,  with  small  bill,  curved  and  sharp ; 
red  the  predominant  colour  in  the  plumage ;  voice, 
sharp  ;  and  motion  quick.  Some  are  the  lories  pro- 
perly so  called ;  have  the  tail  moderately  long,  and 
rather  angular,  or  corner-like.  Others,  the  lory- 
parakeets,  nave  the  tail  longer,  and  more  resembling 
that  of  the  parakeets.  4.  Parrakeets,  with  long  tails, 
subdivided  into  those  which  have  the  tail  equally 
graduated,  and  those  which  have  the  two  interme- 
diate quills  much  longer  than  the  others.  5.  Parra- 
keets with  short  tails.  —  Translation  of  Cuvier's 
Regne  Animal. 

Xiosabie.  adj.  Capable  of  being  lost ;  sub- 
ject to  privation.  Rare. 

Consider  whether  motion,  or  a  propensity  to  it, 
be  an  inherent  quality  belonging  to  atoms  in  gene- 
ral, and  not  losable  by  them.— Boyle. 
lose.  v.  a.  pret.  and  part.  lost.   [A.S.  lesan.~\ 

1.  Forfeit  by  unsuccessful  conflict :  (opposed 
to  win). 

The  liahten'd  coursers  ran  ; 
They  rush'd,  arid  won  by  turns,  and  lost  the  day. 

Dryden. 

I  fought  the  battle  bravely  which  I  lost, 
And  lost  it  but  to  Macedonians. 

Id.,  Cleomenes,  i.  1. 

2.  Forfeit  as  a  penalty. 

'Tis  true,  said  I,  not  void  of  hopes  I  came, 
For  who  so  fond  as  youthful  bards  of  fame  P 
But  few,  alas !  the  casual  blessing  boast, 
So  hard  to  gain,  so  easy  to  be  lost  I 

Pope,  Temple  of  Fame. 

3.  Possess  no  longer :  (opposed  to  keep.) 

No  youth  shall  equal  hopes  of  glory  give; 
The  Trojan  honour  and  the  Roman  boast, 
Admired  when  living,  and  adored  when  lost. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  vi.  1211. 
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We  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  country,  though 
sometimes  entertained  with  a  distant  prospect  of  it. 
— Addison. 

4.  Miss,  so  as  not  to  find. 

Fair  Venus  wept  the  sad  disaster 
Of  having  lost  her  favourite  dove.  Prior,  The  Dove. 

5.  Ruin  ;  send  to  perdition. 

In  spite  of  all  the  virtue  we  can  boast, 
The  woman  that  deliberates  is  lost.  Addison. 

6.  Bewilder,  so  that  the  way  is  no  longer 

known. 

I  will  go  lose  myself, 
And  wander  up  and  down  to  view  the  city. 

Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  2. 
When  the  mind  pursues  the  idea  of  infinity,  it  uses 
the  ideas  and  repetition  of  numbers,  which  are  so 
many  distinct  ideas,  kept  best  by  number  from  run- 
ning into  a  confused  heap,  wherein  the  mind  loses 
itself.— Locke. 

But  rebel  wit  deserts  thee  oft  in  vain, 
Lost  in  the  maze  of  words  he  turns  again. 

Pope,  Imitations,  Earl  of  Rochester. 

7.  Cause  to  lose. 

How  should  you  go  about  to  lose  him  a  wife  he 
loves  with  so  much  passion  P— Sir  W.  Temple. 

8.  Not  employ ;  not  enjoy ;  squander ;  throw 

away. 

The  happy  have  whole  days,  and  those  they  use, 
The  unhappy  have  but  hours,  and  these  they  lose. 

Dryden. 

To  lose  these  years  which  worthier  thoughts  re- 
quire, 

To  lose  that  health  which  should  those  thoughts  in- 
spire. Savage.  ' 

I  no  more  complain, 
Time,  health,  and  fortune  are  not  lost  in  vain. 

Pope. 

9.  Suffer  to  vanish  from  view. 

His  principle  of  action  once  explore, 
That  instant  'tis  his  principle  no  more. 
Like  following  life  in  creatures  we  dissect, 
We  lose  it  in  the  moment  we  detect. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  i.  27. 

Oft  in  the  passion's  wild'rotation  tost, 
Our  spring  of  action  to  ourselves  is  lost.       Ibid.  41. 

10.  Throw  away  ;  employ  ineffectually. 

He  has  merit,  good  nature,  and  integrity  that  are 
too  often  lost  upon  great  men,  or  at  least  are  not  all 
three  a  match  for  flattery.— Pope,  Letters. 

1 1 .  Miss  ;  part  with,  so  as  not  to  recover. 

These  sharp  encounters,  where  always  many  more 
men  are  lost  than  are  killed  or  taken  prisoners,  put 
such  a  stop  to  Middleton's  march,  that  he  was  glad 
to  retire.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand 
Rebellion. 

12.  Be  freed  from :  (as,  '  To  lose  a  fever'). 
Chill,  dark,  alone,  adreed  he  lay 

Till  up  the  welkin  rose  the  day, 

Then  deem'd  the  dole  was  o  er ; 
But  wot  ye  well  his  harder  lot, 
His  seely  back  the  bunch  had  got 

Which  Edwin  lost  before. 

Parnell,  A  Fairy  Tale. 

With  to. 

When  men  are  openly  abandoned,  and  lost  to  all 
shame,  they  have  no  reason  to  think  it  hard  if  their 
memory  be  reproached. — Swift. 
lose.  v.  n.     Be  a  loser. 

1.  Not  win. 

We'll  hear  poor  rogues 

Talk  of  court  news,  and  we'll  talk  with  them  too, 
Who  loses,  and  who  wins ;  who's  in,  who's  out. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  v.  3. 

2.  Decline ;  fail. 

Wisdom  in  discourse  with  her 
Loses  discountenanced,  and  like  folly  shews. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  552. 
losel.  s.     [from  lose,  lorel,  the  same  word. 
See,  for  the  letter-change,  Lorn.]   Scoun- 
drel ;  worthless  fellow.     Obsolete. 

Such  losels  and  scatterlings  cannot  easily,  by  any 
sheriff,  be  gotten,  when  they  are  challenged  for  any 
such  fact.— Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

A  losel  wandering  by  the  way, 
One  that  to  bounty  never  cast  his  mind, 
Ne  thought  of  honour  ever  did  essay 
His  baser  breast.  Id.,  Faerie  Queen. 

Be  not  with  work  of  losels'  wit  defamed, 
Ne  let  such  verses  poetry  be  named. 

Id.,  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale. 
By  Cambridge  a  towne  I  do  know, 
Whose  losses  by  lossels  doth  shew 
More  heere  then  is  needful  to  tell. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good 
Husbandry. 
A  gross  hag ! 

And,  losel,  thou  art  worthy  to  be  hang'd, 
That  wilt  not  stay  her  tongue. 

Shakespear.  Winter  s  Tale,  n.  3. 
The  rude  hand  of  many  an  idle  lozcl,  that  dates 
adventure  to   portray  that   sacred  beautio.— Loe, 
Blisse  ofBrightott  Jaunty,  p.  51 :  1614. 
But  one  sad  losel  soils  a  name  for  aye. 

Byron,  Childe  Harold. 
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loser.  *.  One  who  is  deprived  of,  or  for- 
feits, anything;  one  who  is  impaired  in  his 
possession  or  hope  :  (opposed  to  winner  or 
gainer). 

With  the  losers  let  it  sympathize, 
For  nothing  can  seem  foul  to  those  that  win. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  v.  1. 
No  man  can  be  provident  of  his  time  that  is  not 
prudent  in  the  choice  of  his  company ;  and  if  one  of 
the  speakers  be  vain,  tedious,  and  trifling,  he  that 
hears,  and  he  that  answers,  are  equal  losers  of  their 
time.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Rule  and  Exercises  of  holy 
Living. 

It  cannot  last,  because  that  act  seems  to  have  been 
carried  on  rather  by  the  interest  of  particular  coun- 
tries than  by  that  of  the  whole,  which  must  be  a 
loser  by  it.— Sir  W.  Temple. 

Two  prizes  1  propose  and  thus  divide : 
A  bull  with  gilded  horns  and  fillets  tied 
Shall  be  the  portion  of  the  conquering  chief; 
A  sword  and  helm  shall  cheer  the  loser's  grief. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  the  jEneid,  v.  482. 
Losers  and  malecontents,  whose  portion  and  in- 
heritance is  a  freedom  to  speak.— Smith,  Sermons. 

No  class  would  really  gain  more  by  the  proposed 
expedition  than  those  peaceable  and  unambitious 
Roman  Catholics  who  merely  wished  to  follow  their 
callings  and  to  worship  their  Maker  without  moles- 
tation. The  only  losers  would  be  the  Tyrconnels, 
the  Dovers,  the  Albevilles,  and  other  political  adven- 
turers who,  in  return  for  flattery  and  evil  counsel, 
had  obtained  from  their  credulous  master  govern- 
ments, resriuionts,  and  embassies. — Macaulay,  His- 
tory of  England,  ch.  ix. 

losing,  s.  [A.S.  losing,  losung.'}  Loss ; 
diminution. 

The  fear  of  the  Lord  goeth  before  the  obtaining  of 
authority:  but  roughness  and  pride  is  the  losing 
thereof. — Ecclesiasticus,  x.  21. 
loss.  S. 

1.  Detriment ;     privation  ;    diminution    of 
good:  (opposed  to  gain). 

An  evil  nurtured  son  is  the  dishonour  of  his  father 
that  begat  him ;  and  a  foolish  daughter  is  born  to 
his  loss. — Ecclesiasticus,  xxii.  .'$. 

The  only  gain  he  purchased  was  to  be  capable  of 
loss  and  detriment  for  the  good  of  others. — Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

The  abatement  of  price  of  any  of  the  landholder's 
commodities,  lessens  his  income,  and  is  a  clear  toss. 
— Locke. 

2.  Miss  ;  privation. 

If  he  were  dead,  what  would  betide  of  me  ? — 
No  other  harm  but  loss  of  such  a  lord. — 
The  loss  of  such  a  lord  includes  all  harms. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  3. 
So  down  he  came ;  for  loss  of  time 

Although  it  grieved  him  sore ; 
Yet  loss  of  pence,  full  well  he  knew, 
Would  trouble  him  much  more. 

Cowper,  John  Gttpin. 

3.  Deprivation ;  forfeiture. 

Loss  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  man 
Restore  it,  and  regain  the  blissful  seat. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  4. 

4.  Destruction. 

Her  fellow  ships  from  far  her  loss  descried; 
But  only  she  was  sunk,  and  all  were  safe  beside. 

Dry  den,  The  Cock  and  the  Fox,  354. 

There  succeeded  an  absolute  victory  for  the  Eng- 
lish, with  the  slaughter  of  above  two  thousand  of  the 
enemy,  with  the  loss  but  of  one  man,  though  not  a 
few  hurt. — Bacon. 

5.  Useless  application  ;  waste. 

It  would  be  loss  of  time  to  explain  any  farther  our 
superiority  to  the  enemy  in  numbers  of  men  and 
horse. — A  ddison. 
At  a  loss.     Puzzled  ;  perplexed. 

Not  the  least  transaction  of  sense  and  motion  in 
man,  but  philosophers  are  at  a  loss  to  comprehend. 
— South,  Sermons. 

Reason  is  always  striving,  and  always  at  a  loss, 
while  it  is  exercised  about  that  which  is  not  its  pro- 
per object. — Dryden. 

A  man  may  sometimes  be  at  a  loss  which  side  to 
close  with. — Baker,  On  Learning. 
lossful.  adj.     Detrimental ;  noxious. 

Aught  that  might  be  lossful  or  prejudicial  to  us.— 
Bishop  Hall,  Remains,  p.  277. 

Lossless,  adj.    Exempt  from  loss. 

Rebellion  rages  in  our  Irish  province ;  but,  with 
miraculous  and  lossless  victories  of  few  against 
many,  is  daily  discomfited  and  broken.— Milton, 
Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

lot.  S.   [A.S.  hlot.'] 

1.  Fortune;  state  assigned. 

Kala,  at  length  conclude  my  lingering  lot : 
Disdain  me  not,  although  I  be  not  fair, 
Who  is  an  heir  of  many  hundred  sheep, 
Doth  beauty  keep  which  never  sun  can  burn, 
Nor  storms  do  turn.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Our  own  lot  is  best ;  and  by  aiming  at  what  we 
hnve  not,  we  lose  what  we  have  already.— Sir  R. 
L'Estranye. 
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2.  Anything  used  in   determining  chances; 
generally,  but  not  always,  cast  or  draw  a  lot. 

Aaron  shall  cast  lots  upon  the  two  goats ;  one  lot 
for  the  Lord,  and  the  other  lot  for  the  scapegoat.— 
Leviticus,  xvi.  8. 

Their  tasks  in  equal  portions  she  divides, 
And  where  unequal,  there  by  lots  decides. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  the  Jineid,  i.  715. 

Ulysses  bids  his  friends  to  cast  lots,  to  shew  that 
he  would  not  voluntarily  expose  them  to  so  imminent 
danger.— Broome,  Notes  on  tlie  Odyssey. 

3.  Chance. 

If  you  have  heard  your  general  talk  of  Rome, 
And  of  his  friends  there,  it  is  lots  to  blanks 
My  name  hath  touch'd  your  ears ;  it  is  Menenius. 
Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  v.  2. 

4.  Portion  ;  parcel  of  goods  as  being  drawn 
by  lot :  (as,  '  What  lot  of  silks  had  you  at 
the  sale?'). 

5.  Proportion  of  reckoning;  also  of  rates  and 
taxes  :  (as,  '  To  pay  scot  and  lot '). 

Anone  cometh  another — 
And  with  her  doth  bryng 
Mele,  salt,  or  other  thing. 
Her  harnest  girdle,  her  wedding  ring, 
To  pay  for  hir  scot 
As  cometh  to  her  lot. 

Shelton,  The  Tunning  of  Elinor  Rwmming. 

According  to  a  record  in  the  6th  of  Edward  II. 
Sir  John  Clavering  sued  eighteen  villeins  of  his 
manor  of  Cossey  for  withdrawing  themselves  there- 
from with  their  chattels;  whereupon  a  writ  was 
directed  to  them :  but  six  of  the  number  claimed  to 
be  freemen,  alleging  the  Conqueror's  charter,  and 
offering  to  prove  that  they  had  lived  in  Norwich, 
paying  scot  and  lot,  about  thirty  years,  which  claim 
was  admitted.— Hallam,  View  of  the  State  of  Europe 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  ch.  viii.  pt.iii. 

6.  Assemblage ;  collection ;  set :  (as, '  These 
men  are  a  sorry  lot').    Colloquial. 

7.  Abundance:  (as,  'I  have  alot  of  money'). 
Colloquial. 

Xiot.  v.  a. 

1.  Allot;  assign;  set  apart. 

A  just  reward,  such  as  all  times  before 
Have  ever  lotted  to  those  wretched  folks. 

Sackville,  Gorboduc. 

They  appoint  no  time  for  their  release,  but  pa- 
tiently abide  his  lotted  leisure.— Anderson,  Exposi- 
tion on  Benedictus,  fol.  54.  b. :  1573. 

2.  Distribute  into  lots  ;  catalogue :  (as, '  The 
goods  are  lotted '). 

Lote,  and  tote-tree,  s.     See  Lotus. 

Next  comes  the  lote  tree,  in  whose  dusky  hue, 
Her  black  and  sun-burnt  country  you  might  view. 

Tate,  Cowlfij. 

The  leaves  of  the  lote  tree  are  like  those  of  the 
nettle.  The  fruit  of  this  tree  is  not  so  tempting  to 
us  as  it  was  to  the  companions  of  Ulysses :  the  wood 
is  durable,  and  used  to  make  pipes  for  wind  instru- 
ments :  the  root  is  proper  for  hafts  of  knives,  and 
was  highly  esteemed  by  the  Romans  for  its  beauty 
and  use. — Miller. 

loth,  adj.  [A.S.  16$.  The  extracts  stand 
as  in  the  original  edition  of  Johnson ;  the 
spelling  being,  with  one  exception,  loth. 
Nevertheless,  the  entry  is  L  o  a  t  h.  So  also, 
are  those  of  (in  Johnson)  Loathful ; 
Loathly,  adv.;  Loathly,  adj.;  Loath- 
ness;  Loathsome;  Loathsomeness. 
The  principle  of  this  is  clear.  That  an  a 
entered  in  the  spelling  of  Loathe,  the  verb, 
was  a  point  upon  which  the  practice  was 
beyond  doubt,  and  the  theoretical  propriety 
defensible.  Meanwhile,  the  separation  of 
near  congeners  was  inconvenient,  and  the 
accommodation  of  loathe  to  loth,  imprac- 
ticable. There  was  a  conflict  of  difficulties. 
The  class  might  be  broken  up,  or  the  uni- 
formity of  spelling  might  be  abandoned. 
The  first  alternative  was  the  one  chosen. 

The  primary  point  in  our  criticism  is  to 
ascertain  what  the  two  classes  give  us  as 
words,  i.e.  AS  spoken  sounds  irrespective  of 
the  manner  of  representing  them.  They 
are,  doubtless,  distinct ;  in  the  verb  the  th 
is  sounded  as  in  there  ;  in  the  nouns  as  in 
thin.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  case 
in  the  A.S.,  the  practice  of  the  present 
time  is  undeniable.  Nor  is  the  difference 
accidental.  When  the  sounds  of  the  noun 
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are/-,  th  (as  in  thin),  s,  the  sounds  of  the 
verb  are  v,  th  (as  in  there),  z  ;  as,  half, 
halve ;  cloth,  clothe  ;  grease,  greaze.  The 
principle  of  this  is  clear  ;  /-,  th  (thin),  and 
s,  are  sounds  in  the  delivery  of  which  the 
voice  is  at  the  pitch  of  a  whisper,  or  an 
ordinary  breathing ;  whereas  the  other 
three  are  sounded  at  the  pitch  of  a  person 
speaking  aloud  ;  being  toned,  or  sonant — 
the  exact  term  applied  to  them  being  some- 
what uncertain.  Now,  in  respect  to  so- 
nancy, the  vowels,  one  and  all,  are  in  the 
same  category  with  v,  th  (as  in  there),  and 
z ;  a  fact  upon  which  their  use  in  certain 
forms  of  spelling  is  founded.  Two  conso- 
nants of  different  degrees  of  sonancy,  when 
they  come  in  immediate  contact,  affect  each 
other;  i.e.  one  either  actually  takes,  or 
approaches,  the  sonancy  or  non- sonancy 
of  its  neighbour.  Add  s  to  stag,  and  the 
sound  is  stagz.  "With  vowels  the  action  is 
less  decided ;  nevertheless  the  tendency  of 
very  broad  vowels,  especially  when  there 
are  more  than  one  of  them,  is,  in  many 
cases,  to  give  sonancy  to  a  consonant  not 
otherwise  sonant.  This  fact  has  its  appli- 
cation in  spelling :  a  consonant  with  more 
than  its  ordinary  proportion  of  vowels  in 
contact  with  it  may  look  sonant,  even  when 
it  is  not  so ;  while,  when  it  is,  the  addition 
of  a  vowel  is  a  convenient  way  of  signify- 
ing the  fact.  When  Smith  is  written 
Smyth,  Smyth,  or  Smythe,  the  chances  of 
the  final  -th  being  sounded  as  in  there,  are 
decreased  ;  indeed,  this  is  the  object  with 
which  the  addition  is  often  made.  In  like 
manner  if  loth  with  -th  as  in  thin,  be 
changed  into  loth  with  the  -th  as  in  there, 
loath  is  an  orthography  which  suits  it; 
and,  still  more  so,  loathe. 

The  A.S.  a,  is  often  represented  by  an 
English  o,  as  stdn  =  stone,  &c.  This  ac- 
counts both  for  the  sound  (that  of  o),  and 
the  appearance  of  «  in  the  spelling.]  Un- 
willing ;  disliking  ;  not  inclined. 

These  fresh  and  delightful  brooks,  how  slowly 
they  slide  away,  as  loth  to  leave  the  company  of  so 
many  things  united  in  perfection.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 
With  lofty  eyes,  half  loth  to  look  so  low, 

She  thanked  them  in  her  disdainful  wise, 
Ive  other  grace  vouchsafed  them  to  show 
Of  princess  worthy. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  4, 14 
To  speak  so  indirectly,  I  am  loth ; 
I'd  say  the  truth ;  but  to  accuse  him  so, 
That  is  your  part. 

Shakespear.  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  6 
Long  doth  she  stay,  as  loth  to  leave  the  land, 

From  whose  soft  side  she  first  did  issue  make, 
She  tastes  all  places,  turns  to  ev'ry  hand, 
Her  flow'ry  banks  unwilling  to  forsake. 

Sir  J.  Demies 
Then  wilt  thou  not  be  loth 
To  leave  this  paradise,  but  shalt  possess 
A  paradise  within  thee,  happier  far ! 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  585 
To  pardon  willing,  and  to  punish  loth ; 
"You  strike  with  one  hand,  but  you  heal  with  both : 
Lifting  up  all  that  prostrate  lie,  you  grieve 
You  cannot  make  the  dead  again  to  live.       Waller 

As  some  faint  pilgrim  standing  on  the  shore, 
First  views  the  torrent  he  would  venture  o'er; 
And  then  his  inn  upon  the  farther  ground, 
Loth  to  wade  through,  and  lather  to  go  round: 
Then  dipping  in  his'staff  does  trial  make 
How  deep  it  is;  and,  sighing,  pulls  it  back.  Dryden 
When  ^neas  is  forced  to  kill  Lausus,  the  poe 
shews  him  compassionate,  and  as  loth  to  destroy 
such  a  master-piece  of  nature.— Id.,  Translation  oj 
Dufresnoy's  A  rt  of  Painting. 

1  know  you  shy  to  be  obliged ; 
And  still  more  loath  to  be  obliged  by  me. 

Southern 

Xiothful.  adj. 

1.  Abhorring;  hating. 

Which  he  did  with  loathful  eyes  behold, 
He  would  no  more  endure. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale 

2.  Abhorred;  hated. 

Above  the  reach  of  loathful  sinful  lust, 
Whose  base  effect,  through  cowardly  distrust 
Of  his  weak  wings,  dare  not  to  heaven  flie.  Spenser 
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Xiothliness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Lothly;  hatefulness. 

The  fesson  [of  matters  historical]  is  as  it  were 
the  rnirrour  of  man's  life,  expressing  actually  (and 
as  it  were  at  the  eyen)  the  beautie  of  virtue,  and  the 
deformitie  and  loathlynesse  of  vice.— Sir  T.  Elyot, 
The  Governour,  fol.  206. 

The  more  ill  savour  and  loathliness  we  can  find 
in  our  bosom  sins,  the  nearer  we  come  to  the  purity 
of  that  Holy  One  of  Israel,  our  Blessed  Redeemer. — 
Bishop  Hall,  Remains,  p.  188. 

Xiothiy.  adj.  Hateful;  abhorred;  exciting 
hatred. 

An  huge  great  dragon,  horrible  in  sight, 
Bred  in  the  loathly  lakes  of  Tartary, 
With  murd'rous  ravin.          Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

The  people  fear  me ;  for  they  do  observe 
Unfather'd  heirs,  and  loathly  births  of  nature. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  4. 
Sour-eyed  disdain  and  discord  shall  bestrew 
The  union  of  your  bed  with  weeds  so  loathly, 
That  you  shall  hate  it.  Id.,  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

Xiotbly.  adv.  Unwillingly;  without  liking 
or  inclination. 

The  upper  streams  make  such  haste  to  have  their 
part  of  embracing,  that  the  nether,  though  lot hly, 
must  needs  give  place  unto  them.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Lothly  opposite  I  stood 
To  his  unnatural  purpose. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  1. 
This  shews  that  you  from  nature  lothly  stray, 
That  suffer  not  an  artificial  day.  Donne. 

z,6thness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  L  o  th ; 
unwillingness. 

The  fair  soul  herself 

Weigh'd  between  lothness  and  obedience, 
Which  end  the  beam  should  bow. 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  ii.  1. 
Should  we  be  taking  leave, 
As  long  a  term  as  yet  we  have  to  live, 
The  lothness  to  depart  would  grow. 

Id.,  Cymbeline,  i.  2. 

After  they  had  sat  about  the  fire,  there  grew  a 
general  silence  and  lothness  to  speak  amongst  them; 
and  immediately  one  of  the  weakest  fell  down  in  a 
swoon.— Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 
Lotlisome.  adj. 

1.  Abhorred;  detestable. 

The  fresh  young  fly 
Did  much  disdain  to  subject  his  desire 
To  loathsome  sloth,  or  hours  in  ease  to  waste. 

Spenser,  Muiopotmus. 

While  they  pervert  pure  nature's  healthful  rules 
To  loathsome  sickness. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  523. 
If  we  consider  man  in  such  a  loathsome  and  pro- 
voking condition,  was  it  not  love  enough  that  he 
was  permitted  to  enjoy  a  being  ?— South,  Sermons. 

2.  Causing  satiety  or  fastidiousness. 

The  sweetest  honey 
Is  loathsome  in  its  own  deliciousness, 
And  in  the  taste  confounds  the  appetite. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  6. 

Iiothsoraeness.  .s-.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Lothsome;  quality  of  raising  hatred, 
disgust,  or  abhorrence. 

The  loathsomeness  of  them  [rags]  offends  me 
more  than  the  stripes  I  have  received.— Shakespear, 
Winter's  Tale,  iv.  2. 

Take  her  skin  from  her  face,  and  thou  shalt  see  all 
loathsomeness  under  it.— Burton,  Anatomy  of  Me- 
lancholy, p.  566. 

The  catacombs  must  have  been  full  of  stench  and 
loathsomeness,  if  the  dead  bodies  that  lay  in  them 
were  left  to  rot  in  open  niches. — Addison. 

Xiotion.  *.  [Lat.  lotio,  -onis  ;  lotus  =  washed, 
a  contracted  form  of  lavatus,  from  lavo  = 
wash.]  In  Medicine.  Cooling  wash. 

In  lotions  in  women's  cases,  he  orders  two  por- 
tions of  hellebore  macerated  in  two  cotylse  of  water. 
— Arbuthnot,  Tables  of  ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and 
Measures. 

A  lotion  is  a  form  of  medicine  compounded  of 
aqueous  liquids,  used  to  wash  any  part  with. — 
Quincy. 
lottery,  s. 
1.  Game  of  chance;  distribution  of  prizes  by 
chance ;  play  in  which  lots  are  drawn  for 
prizes ;    sortilege,  of  which  it  is   an   ap 
proximate  translation  (sors,  sortis  =  lot). 

Let  high-sighted  tyranny  range  on, 
Till  each  man  drop  by  lottery. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Ccesar,  ii.  1. 
The  lottery  that  he  hath  devised  in  these  three 
chests  of  gold,  silver,  and  lead,  will  never  be  chosen 
by  any  but  whom  you  shall  rightly  love.— Id.,  Mer- 
chant of  Venice,  i.  2. 
Fortune,  that  with  malicious  joy 

Does  man,  her  slave,  oppress, 
Proud  of  her  office  to  destroy, 
Is  seldom  pleased  to  bless ; 
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Still  various  and  unconstant  still, 
But  with  an  inclination  to  be  ill, 
Promotes,  degrades,  delights  in  strife, 
And  makes  a  lottery  of  life. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Horace,  b.  i.  ode  xxix. 

Every  warriour  may  be  said  to  be  a  soldier  of  for- 
tune, and  the  best  commanders  to  have  a  lottery  for 
their  work. — South,  Sermons. 

As  to  the  debt  upon  the  civil  list,  the  people  of 
England  expect  that  it  will  not  be  paid  without  a 
strict  enquiry  how  it  was  incurred.  If  it  must  be 
paid  by  parliament,  let  me  advise  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  to  think  of  some  better  expedient 
than  a  lottery.  To  support  an  expensive  war,  or  in 
circumstances  of  absolute  necessity,  a  lottery  may 
perhaps  be  allowable ;  but,  besides  that  it  is  at  all 
times  the  very  worst  way  of  raising  money  upon  the 
people,  I  think  it  ill  becomes  the  royal  dignity  to 
nave  the  debts  of  a  king  provided  for  like  the  repairs 
of  a  country  bridge  or  a  decayed  hospital.— Letters 
ofJunius,  let.  i. 

The  world  neither  ever  saw,  nor  ever  will  see,  a 
perfectly  fair  lottery,  or  one  in  which  the  whole  gain 
compensated  the  whole  loss :  because  the  undertaker 
could  make  nothing  by  it.  In  the  state  lotteries, 
the  tickets  are  really  not  worth  the  price  which  is 
paid  by  the  original  subscribers,  and  yet  commonly 
sell  in  the  market  for  twenty,  thirty,  and  sometimes 
forty  per  cent,  advance.  The  vain  hope  of  gaining 
some  of  the  great  prizes  is  the  sole  cause  of  this  de- 
mand. The  soberest  people  scarce  look  upon  it  as-a 
folly  to  pay  a  small  sum  for  the  chance  of  gaining 
10,000  or  20,000  pounds;  though'they  know  that  even 
that  small  sum  is  perhaps  20  or  30  per  cent,  more 
than  the  chance  is  worth.  In  a  lottery  in  which  110 
prize  exceeded  20?.,  though  in  other  respects  it  ap- 
preached  much  nearer  to  a  perfectly  fair  one  than 
the  common  state  lotteries,  there  would  not  be  the 
same  demand  for  tickets.  In  order  to  have  a  better 
chance  for  some  of  the  great  prizes,  some  people 
purchase  several  tickets,  and  others  small  shares  in 
still  greater  number.  There  is  not,  however,  a  more 
certain  proposition  in  mathematics,  than  that  the 
more  tickets  you  adventure  upon,  the  more  likely 
you  are  to  be  a  loser.  Adventure  upon  all  the  tickets 
in  the  lottery,  and  you  lose  for  certain;  and  the 
greater  the  number  of  your  tickets,  the  nearer  you 
approach  to  this  certainty. — Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of 
Nations. 

The  earliest  English  lottery  of  which  there  is  an 
authentic  record  was  drawn  in  1569,  when  400,000 
tickets  were  sold  at  ten  shillings  each.  The  prizes 
consisted  chiefly  of  plate,  and  the  net  profits  were 
intended  to  be  appropriated  to  repairing  the  har- 
bours of  the  kingdom  and  other  public  works.  In 
1612  a  lottery  was  drawn  for  the  benefit  of  the  Eng- 
lish colonies ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  same  century, 
the  desire  for  embarking  in  speculations  of  this  kind 
gave  rise  to  so  many  private  undertakings,  many  of 
which  were  formed  on  the  most  fraudulent  princi- 
ples, that,  in  the  beginning  of  Queen  Anne's  reign, 
parliament  found  it  necessary  to  suppress  private 
lotteries 'as  public  nuisances.'  The  year  1709  saw 
the  birth  of  the  first  state  or  parliamentary  lottery  ; 
and  from  that  time  down  to  1823  they  were  annually 
licensed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  under  a  variety  of 
regulations.  In  the  very  early  part  of  last  century 
the  prizes  were  paid  in  the  form  of  terminable 
annuities.  Thus  in  1746  a  loan  of  3,000,0002.  was 
raised  on  4  per  cent,  annuities,  and  a  lottery  of 
50,000  tickets,  at  101.  each ;  and  in  the  following  year 
1,000,000?.  was  raised  by  the  sale  of  100,000  tickets, 
the  prizes  in  which  were  founded  in  perpetual  an- 
nuities, at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum.  During 
the  same  century  government  constantly  availed 
itself  of  this  means  to  raise  money  for  various  public 
works,  of  which  the  British  Museum  and  West- 
minster Bridge  are  well-known  examples.  But  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century  a  great 
repugnance  began  to  be  manifested  in  parliament  to 
this  method  of  raising  any  part  of  the  public  revenue, 
in  consequence  of  the  spirit  of  gambling  which  it 
tended  to  foster  in  the  great  body  of  the  people ;  and 
the  evil  at  last  became  so  palpable,  that,  in  the  year 
1823,  the  legislature  consented  to  the  entire  abolition 
both  of  state  and  private  lotteries. — Brande  and  Cox, 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
2.  Allottery ;  allotment.  Obsolete. 

If  beauty,  wisdom,  modesty,  can  settle 
The  heart  of  Antony,  Octavia  is 
A  blessed  lottery  to  him. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  2. 

Fainting  under 
Fortune's  false  lottery. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Honest  Man's  Fortune. 

Lotus,  s.  [Lat.  and  Gr.]  Plant  so  called. 
In  classical  poetry,  the  real  or  supposed 
food,  with  properties  akin  to  those  of 
opium,  of  a  population  on  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  visited  by  Ulysses. 
The  exact  species  meant  is  uncertain.  As 
a  strict  botanical  term  it  is  the  name  of  a 
small  native  genus  akin  to  the  trefoil  and 
clovers.  See  extracts. 

There  appears  to  have  been  two,  distinct  species  of 
lotus  designed  by  the  term  [lotas']  •  because  Hero- 
dotus and  Pliny,  iu  particular,  describe  a  marked 
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difference  between  them :  the  one  being  an  aquatic 
plant,  whose  root  and  seeds  were  eaten,  in  Egypt ; 
the  other,  the  fruit  of  a  shrub  or  small  tree,  on  the 
sandy  coast  of  Lybia.— Rennel,  On  tlie  Geography  of 
Herodotus. 

A  land  where  all  things  always  seemed  the  same  1 
And  round  about  the  keel  with  faces  pale, 
Dark  faces  pale  against  that  rosy  flame, 

The  mild-eyed  melancholy  lotos-eaters  came 

How  sweet  it  were,  hearing  the  downward  stream, 
With  half-shut  eyes  ever  to  seem 
Falling  asleep  in  a  half-dream  . . . 
Eating  the  lotos  day  by  day, 
To  watch  the  creeping  ripples  on  the  beach. . .  . 
The  lotos  blooms  below  the  barren  peak ; 
The  lotos  blows  by  every  winding  creek  ; 
All  day  the  wind  breathes  low  with  mellowing  tone : 
Through  every  hollow  cave  and  alley  lone, 
Round  and  round  the  spicy  downs  the  yellow  lotos- 
dust  is  blown, 
Let  us  swear  an  oath,  and  take  it  with  an  equal 

mind. 

In  the  hollow  lotos-land  to  live  and  die  reclined 
On  the  hills,  like  gods  together,  careless  of  mankind. 
Tennyson,  The  Lotos- Eaters. 
Xioud.  adj.     [A.S.  hlud.] 

1.  Noisy ;  striking  the  ear  with  great  force. 

They  were  instant  with  loud  voices,  requiring  that 
he  might  be  crucified. — Luke,  xxiii.  23. 

The  numbers  soft  and  clear, 
Gently  steal  upon  the  ear ; 
Now  louder,  and  yet  louder  rise, 
And  fill  with  spreading  sounds  the  skies. 

Pope,  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day. 

2.  Clamorous ;  turbulent. 

She  is  loud  and  stubborn ;  her  feet  abide  not  in 
her  house. — Proverbs,  vii.  11. 

3.  Showy ;  brilliant.     Slang. 

Loud,  adv.  Noisily ;  so  as  to  strike  the  ear 
with  great  force. 

The  guests  loud  laughing,  who  can  then  be  heard  ? 
Sir  J.  Davies,  Witie's  Pilgrimage,  sign.  V.  2. 
Contending  on  the  Lesbian  shore, 
His  prowess  Philomelides  confess'd, 
And  loud  acclaiming  Greeks  the  victor  bless'd. 

Pope. 
Loudly,  adv.    In  a  loud  manner. 

1.  Noisily ;  so  as  to  be  heard  far. 

The  soldier  that  philosopher  well  blamed 
"Who  long  and  loudly  in  the  schools  declaim'd. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Of  Prudence. 

2.  Clamorously ;  with  violence  of  voice. 

I  read  above  fifty  pamphlets,  written  by  as  many 
presbyterian  divines,  loudly  disclaiming  toleration. 
— Swift. 

Loudness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Loud; 
noise  ;  force  of  sound  ;  turbulence  ;  vehe- 
mence or  furiousness  of  clamour. 

Had  any  disaster  made  room  for  grief,  it  would 
have  moved  according  to  prudence,  and  the  propor- 
tions of  the  provocation  :  it  would  not  have  sallied 
out  into  complaint  or  loudness. — South,  Sermons. 
Lough.  *.  [Irish  form  of  L o c h ;  e.g.  Lough 
Neagh,  as  opposed  to  Loch  Lomond.']  Lake. 

A  people  near  the  northern  pole  that  won, 
Whom  Ireland  sent  from  loughes  and  forests  hore, 
Divided  far  by  sea  from  Europe's  shore.       Fairfax. 
Lough  Ness  never  freezes.— Philosophical  Trans- 
actions. 

Louis  d'or.  s.  [Fr.]  Golden  coin  of  France, 
valued  at  about  twenty  shillings :  (first 
struck  in  1G40  ;  and  in  1700  rated  in  Eng- 
land at  the  value  of  seventeen  shillings). 

If  he  is  desired  to  change  a  louis  d'or,  he  must 
consider  of  it. — Spectator. 

.  v.  n.     Idle  ;  saunter  ;  live  lazily. 
We  lounged  about  the  room  among  a  parcel  of  two- 
legged  things  so  much  below  our  notice,  as  not  to  be 
worth  our  attention,  or  even  our  regarding  that  we 
had  engrossed  theirs. — Student,  i.  143. 

'  Oh,  I'm  too  lazy  to  draw  inferences  this  fine  day,' 
said  the  lively  Fred.  '  But  isn't  the  picture  charac- 
teristic? By  Jove,  I  believe  the  English  upper 
classes  are  the  idlest  people  in  the  world.  We  lounge 
over  the  sciences,  dawdle  through  literature,  yawn 
over  politics.'— Rannay,  Singleton  Fontenoy,  b.  i. 
ch.  iv. 
lounger,  .v. 

1.  Idler;  saunterer. 

I  will  roar  aloud,  and  spare  not,  to  the  terrour  of 
at  present  a  very  flourishing  society  of  people  called 
lowngers;  gentlemen,  whose  observations  are  mostly 
itinerant,  and  who  think  they  have  already  too 
much  good  sense  of  their  own  to  be  in  need  orstay- 
ing  at  home  to  read  other  people's. —  Guardian, 
no.  124. 

If  she  is  still  followed  by  the  same  idle  tribe  of 
gaping  lowngers,  I  may  venture  to  pronounce  her  a 
celebrated  Oxford  beauty. — Student,  i.  257. 

2.  Title  of  a  book  :  (a  proper,  rather  than  a 
common,  name). 
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Of  the  many  eminent  men  who  have  made  Addison 
their  model,  though  several  have  copied  his  mere  dic- 
tion with  happy  effect,  none  has  been  able  to  catch  the 
tone  of  his  pleasantry.  In  the  World,  in  the  Con- 
noisseur, in  the  Mirror,  in  the  Lounger,  there  are 
numerous  papers  written  in  obvious  imitation  of  his 
Tatlers  and  Spectators.  Most  of  those  papers  have 
some  merit ;  many  are  very  lively  and  amusing ;  but 
there  is  not  a  single  one  which  could  be  passed  off 
as  Addison's  on  a  critic  of  the  smallest  perspicuity. — 
Macaulay,  Critical  and  Historical  Essays,  Life 
and  Writings  of  Addison. 

The  Mirror  was  succeeded,  after  an  interval  of  a 
few  years,  by  the  Lounger,  also  a  weekly  paper,  the 
first  number  of  which  appeared  on  Saturday,  the  5th 
of  February,  1785.— Craik,History  of  English  Litera- 
ture, ii.  300. 

Lour.  v.  n.     [Provincial  German,  luren.~\ 

1.  Appear  dark,   stormy,  and  gloomy;   be 
clouded. 

Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent 
Made  glorious  summer  by  this  sun  of  York ; 
And  all  the  clouds  that  lowered  upon  our  house, 
In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  buried. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  1. 
The  dawn  is  overcast,  the  morning  lowers, 
And  heavily  in  clouds  brings  on  the  day. 

Addison,  Cato. 

If  on  St.  Swithin's  feast  the  welkin  lours, 
And  every  penthouse  streams  with  hasty  showers, 
Twice  twenty  days  shall  clouds  their  fleeces  drain. 
Gay,  Trivia,  i.  183. 

2.  Frown ;  pout ;  look  sullen. 

There  was  Diana  when  Action  saw  her,  and  one 
of  her  foolish  nymphs,  who,  weeping,  and  withal 
lowering,  one  might  see  the  workman  meant  to  set 
forth  tears  of  anger. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

He  mounts  the  thr<jne,  and  Juno  took  her  place, 
But  sullen  discontent  sat  lowering  on  her  face. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  tJie  First  Book 

of  the  Iliad. 
Lour.  s. 

1.  Cloudiness;  gloominess. 

The  gladsome  sun  hath  not  so  many  flowers ; 
Nor  autumn  ripen'd  grapes ;  nor  winter's  lowers 
So  many  nipping  winds. 

Summary  ofDu  Bartas,  pref. :  1621. 

2.  Cloudiness  of  look. 

Philoclea  was  jealous  for  Zelmane,  not  without 
so  mighty  a  lower  as  that  face  could  yield.— Sir  P. 


Louring,  verbal  abs.   Gloomy ;  sullen  :  (ap- 
plied to  weather  and  to  the  countenance). 

The  lowering  spring,  with  lavish  rain, 
Beats  down  the  slender  stem  and  bearded  grain. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  i.  423. 
When  the  heavens  are  filled  with  clouds,  and  all 
nature  wears  a  lowering  countenance,  I  withdraw 
myself  from  these  uncomfortable  scenes. — Addison. 
Xiourdan.     See  Lurdan. 
Louse,  s.   [A.S.  his ;  collective,  lice."]   Para- 
sitic wingless  insect  so  called,  chiefly  of 
the  genus  Pediculus. 

There  were  lice  upon  man,  and  upon  beast.— 
Exodus,  viii.  18. 

It  is  beyond  even  an  atheist's  credulity  and  im- 
pudence to  affirm,  that  the  first  men  might  proceed 
out  of  the  tumours  of  trees,  as  maggots  and  flies  are 
supposed  to  do  now,  or  might  grow  upon  trees ;  or 
perhaps  might  be  the  lice  of  some  prodigious  animals 
whose  species  is  now  extinct. — Bentley. 
Mrs.  Dukes,  said  I,  here's  an  ugly  accident  has 

happen'd  out ; 

Not  that  I  value  the  money  three  skips  of  a  louse ; 
But  the  thing  I  stand  upon  is  the  credit  of  the  house. 
Swift,  Mrs.  Harris's  Petition. 
The  louse  I  sing,  sprung  from  a  birth  unknown ; 
Tet  born  and  educated  near  a  throne ; 
Who  fell,  such  was  the  dire  decree  of  fate, 
With  legs  wide  sprawling  on  the  monarch's  plate ; 
Far  from  the  raptures  of  a  wife's  embrace, 
Far  from  the  gambols  of  a  youthful  race ; 
Whose  little  feet  he  taught  with  care  to  tread 
Across  the  wide  dominions  of  the  head. 

Peter  Pindar  (Dr.  Wolcot),  The  Lousiad. 

Louse,  v.  a.  [s  sounded  as  z.~]  Cleanse  from 
lice. 

_  As  for  all  other  good  women,  that  love  to  do  but 
|ittle  work,  how  handsome  it  is  to  louse  themselves 
in  the  sunshine,  they  that  have  been  but  a  while  in 
Ireland  can  well  witness.— Spenser,  View  of  the  State 
of  Ireland. 

Shelah !  how  could  you  listen  to  such  tales, 
Or  crack  such  lice  as  his  between  your  nails  V 
When  you  saw  Thady  at  long  bullets  play, 
You  sat  and  loused  him  all  the  sunshine  day.  Swift. 
Lousewort.  *.    Native  plant  so  called  of  the 

genus  Pedicularis. 

Lousiness,     s.      Attribute     suggested    by 
Lousy;  state  of  abounding  with  lice. 

Trees  (especially  fruit-bearers)  are  infested  with 
the  measels  ...  to  this  commonly  succeeds  lousiness. 
— Evelyn,  ii.  7,  6. 
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|  Lousy,  adj. 

1.  Swarming  with  lice;  overrun  with  lice. 

Let  him  be  daub'd  with  lace,  live  high,  and  whore, 
Sometimes  be  lousy,  but  be  never  poor. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xvi.  94. 

Sweet-briar  and  gooseberry  are  only  lousy  in  dry 
times,  or  very  hot  places.— Mortimer,  Husbandry. ' 

2.  Mean. 

a.  Applied  to  persons. 

I  pray  you  now  remembrance  on  the  lousy  knave 
mine  host.  A  lousy  knave,  to  have  his  gibes  and  his 
mockeries.— Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor 
iii.  3. 

b.  Applied  to  things. 

A  title  it  is  mete  for  soche  lowsye  lerning  as  this 
is.— Bale,  Yet  a  Course  at  the  Romyshe  Foxe,  fol.  15. 

tout.  s.  [Dutch,  loete,  kloete.]  Mean  awk- 
ward fellow  ;  bumpkin ;  clown. 

Pamela,  whose  noble  heart  doth  disdain  that  the 
trust  of  her  virtue  is  reposed  in  such  a  loufs  hands, 
had  yet,  to  shew  an  obedience,  taken  on  shepherd- 
ish  apparel.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

This  lowt,  as  he  exceeds  our  lords,  the  odds 
Is,  that  we  scarce  are  men,  and  you  are  gods. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  v.  2. 
I  have  need  of  such  a  youth, 
That  can  with  some  discretion  do  my  business 
For  'tis  no  trusting  to  yon  foolish  lowt. 

Id.,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  4. 

Thus  wail'd  the  louts  in  melancholy  strain, 
Till  bonny  Susan  sped  across  the  plain. 

Gay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Friday. 

Thus  far  it  is  difficult  to  find  much  interest  in  the 
book,  except  as  it  is  a  contrast  to  the  ordinary 
modes  by  which  novelists  excite  their  reader's  curi- 
osity, from  its  amusing  disregard  of  poetical  justice. 
The  lout  gets  the  rich  young  lady,  with  every  pros- 
pect of  enjoying  himself  in  this  life ;  whereas  the 
amiable  heroine  is  nearly  heart-broken  at  the  lout's 
desertion  of  her,  and,  in  turn,  breaks  the  heart  of  a 
high-minded  and  cultivated  gentleman  whom  she 
refuses  for  the  lout's  sake.  Thus  the  two  most  esti- 
mable characters  in  the  book  make  a  permanent 
sacrifice  of  their  happiness  through  the  treachery  of 
the  most  selfish  and  stupid  character,  who  is  him- 
self rewarded  as  heroes  of  novels  are  apt  to  be 
rewarded.— Saturday  Review,  March  2, 1867. 

tout.  v.  n.  [A.S.  hlutan  =  bend.]     Pay  obei- 
sance ;  bend  ;  bow  ;  stoop ;  submit. 
So  lowted  he  unto  his  lord. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar. 
He  fair  the  knight  saluted,  louting  low, 
Who  fair  him  quitted,  as  that  courteous  was. 

Id.,  Faerie  Qv^en. 
Under  the  sand-bag  he  was  seen, 
Louting  low,  like  a  for'ster  green.  B.  Jonson. 

The  palmer,  grey   with  age,  with  countenance 

lowting  low, 

His  head  ev'n  to  the  earth  before  the  king  did  bow. 

Drayton. 
Ziout.  v.  a.     Overpower ;  discomfit. 

For  few  there  were  that  were  so  much  redoubted, 
Whom  double  fortune  lifted  up  and  louted. 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  303. 
I  am  lowted  by  a  traitor  villain. 
And  cannot  help  the  noble  chevalier. 

SJiakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iv.  3. 

Loutish,  adj.     Clownish;  bumpkinly. 

This  loutish  clown  is  such,  that  you  never  saw  so 
ill-favoured  a  visar;  his  behaviour  such,  that  he  is 
beyond  the  degree  of  ridiculous.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Loutisliness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Loutish;  clownishness ;  behaviour  of  a 
bumpkin. 

Incivility  and  rusticity  is  not  spttishness,  except 
it  be  accompanied  with  lurden-like  loutishness.— 
World  of  Wonders,^.  24:  1608. 

Xiove.  v.  a.  Regard  with  passionate  affection. 

a.  As  that  of  one  sex  to  the  other. 

Good  shepherd,  tell  this  youth  what  'tis  to  love.— 
It  is  to  be  all  made  of  sighs  and  tears ; 
It  is  to  be  all  made  of  faith  and  service ; 
It  is  to  be  all  made  of  fantasy, 
All  made  of  passion,  and  all  made  of  wishes ; 
All  adoration,  duty,  and  obedience ; 
All  humbleness,  all  patience,  all  impatience, 
All  purity,  all  trial,  all  observance. 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  v.  2. 

I  could  not  love  I'm  sure 
One  who  in  love  were  wise.  Cowley. 

The  jealous  man  wishes  himself  a  kind  of  deity 
to  the  person  he  loves  •  he  would  be  the  ouly  em- 
ployment of  her  thoughts. — Addison. 

b.  With  the  affection  of  a  friend. 

None  but  his  brethren  he,  and  sisters,  knew. 

Whom  the  kind  youth  prefer'd  to  me, 
And  much  above  myself  I  loved  them  too. 

Cowley. 

c.  With  parental  tenderness. 

He  that  loyeth  me  shall  be  loved  of  my  father,  and 
I  will  love  him,  and  will  manifest  myself  to  him. — 
John,  xiv.  21. 
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LOVE  • 

LOVELINESS 

d.  Delight  in  anything. 

Wit,  eloquence,  and  poetry, 
Arts  which  I  loved. 

He  loved  my  worthless  rhimes,  and,  like  a  friend, 
Would  find  out  something  to  commend.  Id. 

love.  v.  n.     Delight ;  take  pleasure. 

The  prophets  prophesy  falsely,  and  the  priests 
bear  rule  by  their  means ;  and  my  people  love  to 
have  it  so. — Jeremiah,  v.  31. 

Fish  used  to  salt  water  delight  more  in  fresh :  we 
see  that  salmons  and  smelts  love  to  get  into  rivers, 
though  against  the  stream.  —  Bacon,  Natural  and 
Experimental  History. 
Ziove.  s. 

1.  Passion  of  the  sexes. 

But  see !  while  idly  I  stood  looking  on, 
I  found  the  effect  of  love  in  idleness. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  1. 

My  tales  of  love  were  wont  to  weary  you ; 
I  know  you  joy  not  in  a  love  discourse. 

Id.,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  4. 

I  look'd  upon  her  with  a  soldier's  eye, 
That  liked,  but  had  a  rougher  task  in  hand 
Than  to  drive  liking  to  the  name  of  love. 

Id.,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  i.  1. 

I  hesitate  from  the  apprehension  of  ridicule  when 

I  approach  the  delicate  subject  of  my  early  love 

I  understand  by  this  passion  the  union  of  desire, 
friendship,  and  tenderness  which  is  inspired  by  a 
single  female,  which  prefers  her  to  the  rest  of  her 
sex,  and  which  seeks  her  possession  as  the  supreme 
or  the  sole  happiness  of  our  being.  I  need  not 
blush  at  recollecting  the  object  of  my  choice ;  and 
though  my  love  was  disappointed  of  success,  I  am 
rather  proud  that  I  was  once  capable  of  feeling  such 
a  pure  and  exalted  sentiment. — Gibbon,  Memoirs  of 
my  Life  and  Writings. 

Flowers  are  lovely;  love  is  flower-like ; 
Friendship  is  a  sheltering  tree; 
O !  the  joys  that  came  down  shower-like, 
Of  friendship,  love,  and  liberty, 

Ere  I  was  old !  Coleridge. 

'Twas  partly  love,  and  partly  fear, 
And  partly  'twas  a  bashful  art, 
That  I  might  rather  feel,  than  see, 

The  swelling  of  her  heart. 
I  calmed  her  fears,  and  she  was  calm, 
And  told  her  love  with  virgin  pride ; 
And  so  I  won  my  Genevieve, 

My  bright  and  beauteous  bride.  Id.,  Genevieve. 
I  loved,  I  love  you,  for  this  love  have  lost ' 

State,  station,  heaven,  mankind's,  my  own  esteem, 
And  yet  cannot  regret  what  it  hath  cost, 

So  dear  is  still  the  memory  of  that  dream 
Yet,  if  I  name  my  guilt,  'tis  not  to  boast ; 

None  can  deem  harshlier  of  me  than  I  deem ; 

Man's  love  is  of  man's  life  a  thing  apart ; 

'Tis  woman's  whole  existence ;— man  may  range 
The  court,  camp,  church,  the  vessel,  and  the  mart ; 

Sword,  gown,  gain,  glory  offer  in  exchange 
Pride,  fame,  ambition,  to  fill  up  his  heart, 

And  few  there  are  whom  these  cannot  estrange. 
Men  have  all  these  resources,  we  but  one, — 
To  love  again,  and  be  again  undone. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  i.  193. 
Used  adjectivally. 

Love  quarrels  oft  in  pleasing  concord  end, 
Not  wedlock  treachery,  endang'ring  life. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  1008. 
A  love  potion  works  more  by  the  strength  of 
charm  than  by  nature. — Collier,  Essays,  On  Popu- 
larity. 

He  is  not  lolling  on  a  lewd  love  bed, 
But  on  his  knees  at  meditation. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iii.  7. 
Used  as  the  first  element  of  a  compound, 
with  various  participles. 

Hearken  to  the  birds  love-learned  song, 
The  dewie  leaves  among ! 

Spenser,  Epithalamium. 
What  need  a  vermeil-tinctured  lip  for  that, 
Love-darting  eyes,  or  tresses  like  the  morn  P 

Milton,  Comus,  752. 

Cold  is  that  breast  which  warm'd  the  world  before, 
And  those  love-darting  eyes  must  roll  no  more. 
Pope,  Elegy  to  the  Memory  of  an  Unfortunate  Lady. 

2.  Kindness ;  goodwill ;  friendship. 

God  had  brought  Daniel  into  favour  and  tender 
love  with  the  prince  of  the  eunuchs.— Daniel,  i.  9. 

The  one  preach  Christ  of  contention,  not  sincerely, 
supposing  to  add  affliction  to  my  bonds;  but  the 
other  of  love.—Philippians,  i.  17. 

What  love,  think'st  thou,  I  sue  so  much  to  get  ? — 
My  love  till  death,  my  humble  thanks,  my  prayers ; 
That  love  which  virtue  begs,  and  virtue  grants. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iii.  2. 
_By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  dis- 
ciples, if  ye  have  love  one  to  another. — John,  xiii.  35. 

Unwearied  have  we  spent  thi'  nights, 
Till  the  Li 'dean  stars,  so  famed  for  love, 
Wonder'd  at  us  from  above.  Cowley. 

3.  Courtship  :  (with  make). 

Demetrius 

Made  love  to  Nedar's  daughter  Helena, 
And  won  her  soul. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  i.  1. 
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If  you  will  marry  make  your  loves  to  me ; 
Mv  lady  is  bespoke.       Shakespear,  King  Lear,  v.  3. 

You  know  you  are  in  my  power  by  making  love. 
— Dryden. 

4.  Tenderness  ;  parental  care. 

No  religion  that  ever  was,  so  fully  represents  the 
goodness  of  God,  and  his  tender  love  to  mankind, 
which  is  the  most  powerful  argument  to  the  love  of 
God. — Archbishop  Tillotson. 

5.  Strong  liking   or  inclination :    (as,  '  the 
love  of  one's  country'). 

In  youth,  of  patrimonial  wealth  pqssest, 
The  love  of  science  faintly  warin'd  his  breast. 

Fenton. 

6.  Object  beloved. 

Open  the  temple  gates  unto  my  love. 

Spenser,  Epithalamium. 

If  that  the  world  and  love  were  young, 
And  truth  in  every  shepherd's  tongue  j 
These  pretty  pleasures  might  me  move, 
To  live  with  thee,  and  be  thy  love.    Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

7.  Unreasonable  liking. 

The  love  to  sin  makes  a  man  sin  against  his  own 
reason. — Jeremy  Taylor,  Rules  and  Exercises  of  holy 
Living. 

Men  in  love  with  their  opinions  may  not  only 
suppose  what  is  in  question,  but  allege  wrong  matter 
of  fact. — Locke. 

8.  Fondness;  concord. 

Shall  I  come  unto  you  with  a  rod,  or  in  love,  and 
in  the  spirit  of  meekness  ?— 1  Corinthians,  iv.  21. 

Come,  love,  and  health  to  all ! 
Then  I'll  sit  down  :  give  me  some  wine ;  fill  full. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

Love  is  the  great  instrument  of  nature,  the  bond 
and  cement  of  society,  the  spirit  and  spring  of  the 
universe :  love  is  such  an  affection  as  cannot  so  pro- 
perly be  said  to  be  in  the  soul,  as  the  soul  to  be  in 
that :  it  is  the  whole  man  wrapt  up  into  one  desire. 
— South,  Sermons. 

9.  Picturesque,  poetical,  or  rhetorical   per- 
sonification ;  representation  of  love. 

The  lovely  babe  was  born  with  every  grace : 
Such  was  his  form  as  painters,  when  they  show 
Their  utmost  art,  on  naked  laves  bestow. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid. 
Personified. 

Love,  Love,  Love !    O  withering  might ; 

0  sun,  that  from  thy  noonday  height, 
Shudderest  when  I  strain  my  sight, 
Throbbing  thro'  all  thy  heat  and  light, 
Lo,  faltering  from  my  constant  mind, 
Lo,  parch'd  and  wither'd,  deaf  and  blind, 

1  whirl  like  leaves  in  roaring  wind. 

Tennyson,  Fatima. 
Love  that  has  us  in  the  net, 
Can  he  pass,  and  we  forget  ? 
Many  suns  arise  and  set ; 
Many  a  chance  the  years  beget ; 
Love  the  gift  is  love  the  debt. 

Even  so ! 

Love  is  hurt  with  jar  and  fret, 
Love  is  made  a  vague  regret. 
Eyes  with  idle  tears  are  wet, 
Idle  habit  links  us  yet, 
What  is  love  /  for  we  forget. 
Ah !  no,  no ! 

Id.,  The  Miller's  Daughter. 

10.  Word  of  endearment. 

'Tis  no  dishonour,  trust  me,  love,  'tis  none ; 
I  would  die  for  thee.  Dryden,  Don  Sebastian. 

11.  Due  reverence  to  God. 

But  I  know  you,  that  ye  have  not  the  love  of  God 
in  you. — John,  v.  42. 

Love  is  of  two  sorts,  of  friendship  and  of  desire; 
the  one  betwixt  friends,  the  other  betwixt  lovers ; 
the  one  a  rational,  the  other  a  sensitive  love :  so  our 
love  of  God  consists  of  two  parts,  as  esteeming  of 
God,  and  desiring  of  him. — Hammond. 

The  love  of  God  makes  a  man  chaste  without 
the  laborious  arts  of  fasting,  and  exterior  disci- 
plines ;  he  reaches  at  glory  without  any  other  arms 
but  those  of  love.— Jeremy  Taylor. 

12.  Kind  of  thin  silk  stuff. 

This  leaf  held  near  the  eye,  and  obverted  to  the 
light,  appeared  so  full  9f  pores,  with  such  a  tran- 
sparency as  that  of  a  sieve,  a  piece  of  cypress,  or 
love  hood. — Boyle,  Experiments  and  Considerations 
touching  Colours. 

love-in-idleness,  s.     Kind  of  violet. 

A  little  western  flower, — 

Before,  milk-white ;  now  purple  with  love's  wound : 
And  maidens  call  it  love-in-idleness. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  ii.  2. 
love-lies-bleeding,  s.  Kind  of  amaranth. 

And  wherefore  dost  thou  love  the  flower 
To  call '  My  love  lies  bleeding?' 

Campbell,  O'Connor's  Child. 
Iioveable.  adj.     English  form  of  amiable. 

Elaine  the  fair,  Elaine  the  loveable, 
Elaine  the  lily  maid  of  Astolat, 
High  in  her  chamber  up  a  tower  to  the  east, 
Guarded  the  sacretl  shield  of  Lancelot. 

Tennyson,  Idyls  of  the  King,  Elaine. 
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Xioveapple.  s.  Vegetable  so  called.  See 
Tomata. 

Love-apple,  though  its  flower  less  fair  appears, 
Its  golden  fruit  deserves  the  name  it  bears. 

Tate,  Cowley. 

Love-apples—finish  planting  out  in  borders,  under 
a  south  wall,  &c.,  five  to  ten  feet  apart,  or  where 
any  vacant  spaces  between  the  trees,  plant  some 
close  to  the  wall ;  the  extending  branches  of  the 
plants  may  be  trained  thereto,  to  have  the  fruit 
ripen  sooner  and  more  effectually. — Abercrombie, 
Gardener's  Chronicle. 

Xiovecharm.  s.  Charm  by  which  love  may 
be  excited ;  philtre. 

'  But  what,"  said  Nydia, '  can  induce  the  beautiful 
and  wealthy  Julia  to  ask  that  question  of  her  ser- 
vant ?  Has  she  not  money,  youth,  and  loveliness  ? 
Are  they  not  love-charms  enough  to  dispense  with 
magic  ?' — Lord  Lytton,  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii, 
b.  iii.  ch.  vii. 

'  What  other  love-charm  can  I  give  thee  ?'...'  It 
is  a  love-charm,  indeed,  that  I  would  ask  from  thy 
skill.' . . . '  Fair  stranger,  love-spells  are  not  among 
the  secrets  I  have  wasted  the  midnight  oil  to  attain.' 
— Ibid.  ch.  viii. 

Loveday.   s.     Day,  in  old  times,  appointed 
for  the  amicable  settlement  of  differences. 
I  can  holde  lovedayes,  and  heare  a  reve's  reken- 
ynge.  Vision  of  Piers  Plowman. 

This  day,  all  quarrels  die,  Andronicus ; 
I  do  remit  these  young  men's  heinous  faults : 
Lavinia,  though  you  left  me  like  a  churl, 
I  found  a  friend ;  and  sure  as  death  I  swore, 
I  would  not  part  a  bachelor  from  the  priest. 
Come,  if  the  emperor's  court  can  feast  two  brides, 
You  are  my  guest,  Lavinia,  and  your  friends : 
This  day  shall  be  a  loveday,  Tamora. 

Sliakespear,  Titus  A  ndronicus,  i.  2. 

liovefavour.  s.  Something  given  to  be  worn 
in  token  of  love. 

Deck'd  with  love-favours. 

Bishop  Hall,  Satires,  i.  2. 

Xioveknot.  s.  Complicated  figure,  by  which 
the  interchange  of  affection  is  figured. 

The  jolly  hunting  abbot,  with  his  dainty  horses, 
their  bridles  jingling  in  the  wind,  his  greyhounds, 
his  bald  shining  head,  his  portly  person,  his  hood 
fastened  with  a  rich  pin  in  a  love-knot. — Milman, 
History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  xiv.  ch.  vii. 

Xi6veiass.  s.     Sweetheart ;  lass  beloved. 

So  soone  as  Tython's  love-lasse  gan  display 
Her  opall  colours  in  her  Eastern  throne. 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  776. 
loveless,  adj. 

1.  Without  love;  void  of  the  passion  between 
the  sexes. 

He  wanted  nothing  but  a  lady,  on  whom  he  might 
bestow  his  service  and  affection ;  for  the  knignt- 
errant  that  is  loveless,  resembles  a  tree  that  wants 
leaves  and  fruit,  or  a  body  without  a  soul.— Shelton, 
Translation  of  Don  Quixote,  i.l. 

Ye  loveless  bards,  intent  with  artful  pains 
To  form  a  sigh,  or  to  contrive  a  tear, 
Forego  your  Pindus !  Shenstone,  Elegies,  i. 

2.  Without  endearment ;  without  tenderness. 

Not  in  the  bought  smiles 
Of  harlots,  loveless,  joyless,  unendear'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  765. 

3.  Void  of  kindness. 

How  rules  therein  thy  breast  so  quiet  state, 
Spite  leagued  with  mercy,  love  with  lovelesse  hate  ? 
P.  Fletcher,  Piscatory  Eclogues,  iii.  14. 

Xioveietter.  s.     Letter  of  courtship. 

Have  I  escaped  loveletters  in  the  holyday  time  of 
my  beauty,  and  am  I  now  a  subject  for  them? — 
Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  1. 

The  children  are  educated  in  the  different  notions 
of  their  parents ;  the  sons  follow  the  father,  while 
the  daughters  read  loveletters  and  romances  to  their 
mother. — Addison,  Spectator. 

loveiily.  adv.  In  a  lovely  manner ;  amia- 
bly ;  in  such  a  manner  as  to  excite  love. 

Thou  look'st 
Loveiily  dreadful.  Otway,  Venice  Preserved. 

Loveliness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Lovely;  amiableness;  possession  of  men- 
tal or  physical  qualities  that  excite  love. 

Carrying  thus  in  one  person  the  only  two  bands 
of  *good-will,  loveliness  and  lovingness.  —  Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

When  I  approach 

Her  loveliness,  so  absolute  she  seems, 
And  in  herself  complete,  so  well  to  know 
Her  own,  that  what  she  wills  to  do,  or  say, 
Seems  wisest,  virtuousest,  discreetest,  best, 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  546. 

If  there  is  such  a  native  loi>eliness  in  the  sex  as  to 
make  them  victorious  when  they  are  in  the  wrong, 
how  resistless  is  their  power  when  they  are  on  the 
side  of  truth  ?— Addison. 
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lovelock,  s.  A  term  for  a  particular  sort 
of  curl,  worn  by  men  of  fashion  in  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  the  First : 
(against  these  Prynne  wrote  a  laborious 
pamphlet  in  1628,  entitled,  '  The  Unloveli- 
ness  of  Lovelocks,'  maintaining  that  utter 
ruin  must  be  the  portion  of  his  country- 
men, if  they  did  not  leave  off  to  nourish 
them  !) 

How,  sir,  will  you  be  trimmed?  will  you  have 
your  beard  like  a  spade  or  a  bodkin  ?  a  penthouse 
on  your  upper  lip,  or  an  alley  on  your  chin?  a  low 
curl  on  your  head  like  a  bull,  or  dangling  like  a 
spaniel  ?  your  mustachoes  sharpe  at  the  endes,  like 
shoemakers'  aules,  or  hanging  down  to  your  mouth, 
like  goates  flakes  ?  your  lovelocks  wreathed  with  a 
silken  twist,  or  shaggie  to  fall  on  your  shoulders  ? — 
Lily,  Midas :  1592.  ' 

Prodigal  in  apparel,  'pure  lotus,'  neat  combed 
and  curled,  with  powdered  hairs,  '  comptus  et  ca- 
lamistratus,'  with  a  long  lovelock,  a  flower  in  his 
ear,  perfumed  gloves. — Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly, p.  539. 

lovelorn,  adj.  Forsaken  of  one's  love ; 
forlorn,  lorn,  or  dejected  through  love. 

The  love-lorn  nightingale 
Nightly  to  thee  her  sad  song  mourneth  well. 

Milton,  Comus,  23. 
lovely,  adj. 

1.  Amiable;  exciting  love. 

Saul  and  Jonathan  were  lovely  and  pleasant  in 
their  lives,  and  in  their  death  they  were  not  divided. 
2  Samuel,  i.  23. 

The  Christian  religion  gives  us  a  more  lovely  cha- 
racter of  God  than  any  religion  ever  did. — Arch- 
bishop Tillotson. 

2.  Beautiful ;  pretty  :  exciting  admiration. 

The  breast  of  Hecuba, 

When  she  did  suckle  Hector,  look'd  not  lovelier 
Than  Hector's  forehead. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  i.  3. 
The  flowers  which  it  had  press'd 

Appeared  to  my  view, 
More  fresh  and  lovely  than  the  rest, 
That  in  the  meadows  grew.  Sir  J.  Denham. 

In  our  fantastic  clime  the  fair 
With  cleanly  powder  dry  their  hair ; 
And  round  their  lovely  breast  and  head 
Fresh  flow'rs  their  mingled  odours  shed. 

Prior,  Alma,  ii.  411. 
Then  lovely  baby,  do  not  fear ! 

I  pray  thee  have  no  fear  of  me ; 
But  safe  as  in  a  cradle,  here, 

My  lovely  baby,  shalt  thou  be. 
To  thee.  I  know,  too  much  I  owe, 
I  cannot  work  thee  any  woe.  Wordsworth. 

'  For  the  most  fair '  would  seem  to  award  it  thine, 
As  lovelier  than  whatever  Oread  haunt 
The  knolls  of  Ida,  loveliest  in  all  grace 
Of  movement,  and  the  charm  of  married  brows. 

Tennyson,  (Enone. 
lovely,  adv.     Charmingly ;  beautifully. 

The  defecated  liquour  . . . 
Spouts  into  subject  vessels,  lovely  clear. 

J.  Philips,  Cider,  ii.  322. 
lovemaking1.  s.     Courtship. 

The  enquiry  of  truth,  which  is  the  love-making 
or  wooing  of  it;  the  knowledge  of  truth,  the  pre- 
ference of  it;  and  the  belief  of  truth,  the  enjoying 
of  it,  is  the  sovereign  good  of  human  nature.  — 
Bacon,  Essays. 

lovemonger.  s.  One  who  deals  in  affairs 
of  love. 

Thou  art  an  old  lovemonger,  and  speakest  skil- 
fully. 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  ii.  1. 
lovequick.    adj.      With    the   eagerness   of 
love. 

[She]  sees  not  him  her  soul  desired  to  see ; 
And  yet  hope  spent  makes  her  not  leave  to  look  : 
At  last  her  lovequick  eyes,  which  ready  be, 
Fasten  on  one. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars  of  York  and  Lancaster. 
lover.  .s1. 

1.  One  who  is  in  love. 

Love  is  blind,  and  lovers  cannot  see 
The  pretty  follies  that  themselves  commit. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  6. 
Let  it  ne'er  be  said,  that  he  whose  breast 
Is  flll'd  with  love,  should  break  a  lover's  rest. 

Dryden. 

2.  Friend  ;  one  who  regards  with  kindness. 

I  tell  thee  fellow, 

Thy  general  is  my  loi-er :  I  have  been 
The  book  of  his  good  acts,  whence  men  have  read 
His  fame  unparallel'd,  haply  amplified. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  V.  2. 

3.  One  who  likes  anything. 

To  be  good  and  gracious,  and  a  lover  of  knowledge, 
are  amiable  things.— T.Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth, 
VOL.  II. 
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lovescene.  s.     Exhibition  of  the  passion  of 
love. 

'  Mind  your  own  work,  ray  dear,'  said  her  hus- 
band, gently.  Circe  resumed  a  love-scene,  between 
A  dele  and  the  tender  forcat.— Hannay,  Singleton 
Fontenoy,  b.  i.  ch.  ix. 

loveshaft.  s.     Arrow  of  Cupid. 

A  certain  aim  he  took 
At  a  fair  vestal  throned  by  the  west, 
And  loosed  his  loveshaft  smartly  from  his  bow. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  ii.  2. 

lovesick,  adj.     Disordered  with  love ;  lan- 
guishing with  amorous  desire. 

See,  on  the  shore  inhabits  purple  spring, 
Where  nightingales  their  lovesick  ditty  sing. 


LOW 


To  the  dear  mistress  of  my  lovesick  mind, 
Her  swain  a  pretty  present  has  design'd. 

Id.,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  iii.  103. 

Of  the  reliefs  to  ease  a  lovesick  mind, 
Flavia  prescribes  despair.  Glanville. 

lovesome.  adj.     Lovely. 

Nothing  new  can  spring 

Without  thy  warmth,  without  thy  influence  bear, 
Or  beautiful  or  lovesome  can  appear. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  the  First  Book 

of  Lucretius. 
lovesong-.  ,<s.     Song  expressing  love. 

Poor  Romeo  is  already  dead !  stabb'd  with  a  white 
wench's  black  eye ;  run  through  the  ear  with  a  love- 
song  ;  the  very  pin  of  his  heart  cleft  with  the  blind 
bow-boy's  butt-shaft. — Sliakespear,  Romeo  and  Ju- 
liet, ii.  4. 

Lovesong  weeds  and  satyrick  thorns  are  grown, 
Where  seeds  of  better  arts  were  early  sown.  Donne. 
A  love-song  I  had  somewhere  read, 
An  echo  from  a  measured  strain, 
Beat  time  to  nothing  in  my  head 

From  some  old  corner  of  the  brain. 
It  haunted  me  the  morning  long, 

With  weary  sameness  in  the  rhymes ; 
The  phantom  of  a  silent  song 
That  went  and  came  a  thousand  times. 

Tennyson,  The  Miller's  Daughter. 
lovespeli.  s.     Lovecharm. 

But  talking  of  Glaucus  and  his  attachment  to  this 
Neapolitan,  reminded  me  of  the  influence  of  love- 
spells,  which  he,  for  aught  I  know  or  care,  may  have 
had  exercised  on  him.— Lord  Lytton,  The  Last  Days 
of  Pompeii,  b.  iii.  ch.  vii. 

lovesuit.  s.     Courtship. 

[His]  lovesuit  hath  been  to  me 
As  fearful  as  a  siege. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  iii.  4. 
lovetale.  s.     Narrative  of  love. 

The  lovetale 

Infected  Sion's  daughters  with  like  heat; 
Whose  wanton  passions  in  the  sacred  porch 
Ezekiel  saw.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  452. 

Cato's  a  proper  person  to  entrust 
A  lovetale  with.  Addison,  Cato. 

lovethougrht.  s.     Amorous  fancy. 

Away  to  sweet  beds  of  flowers, 
Lovethnughts  lie  rich  when  canopied  with  bowers. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer -Night's  Dream,  i.  1. 
lovetoken.  s.     Present  in  token  of  love. 

Thou  hast  given  her  rhymes, 
And  interchanged  lovetokens  with  my  child. 

Sliakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  i.  1. 

lovetoy.  s.  Trifling  present  given  by  a  lover. 

Has  this  amorous  gentleman  presented  himself 
with  any  lovetoys,  such  as  gold  snuff-boxes  V—Ar- 
buthnot  and  Pope. 

lovetrick.  s.    Action  expressive  of,  or  suit- 
able to,  love. 

Other  disports  than  dancing  jollities; 
Other  lovetricks  than  glancing  with  the  eyes. 
,  Donne. 

Loving,  part.  adj. 

1.  Kind;  affectionate. 

So  loving  to  my  mother, 

That  he  would  not  let  even  the  winds  of  heaven 
Visit  her  face  too  roughly. 

Sliakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

ihis  earl  was  of  great  courage,  and  much  loved  of 
ms  soldiers,  to  whom  he  was  no  less  loving  again. — 
Sir  J.  Hayivard. 

And  so  after  they  had  drank  a  loving  pot,  and  the 
storm  was  over,  they  set  out  together.— Fielding, 
Adventures  of  Joseph  Andrews. 

She  [Venus]  with  a  subtle  smile  in  her  mild  eves, 
The  herald  of  her  triumph,  drawing  nigh, 
Half-vyhispered  in  his  ear, '  I  promise  th'ee 
The  fairest  and  most  loving  wife  in  Greece." 

Tennyson,  (Enone. 
His, 

She  knows,  was  never  yet  the  loving  soul, 
But  rather  that  which  lets  itself  be  loved. 

Owen  Meredith,  Clytemnestra. 

2.  Expressing  kindness. 

Then  God  changed  the  spirit  of  the  king  into 
mildness,  who  in  a  fear  leaped  from  his  throne,  and 
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took  her  in  his  arms  till  she  came  to  herself,  and 
comforted  her  with  loving  words. — Esther,  xv.  8: 
apocrypha. 

lovingkindness.  s.  Tenderness  ;  favour  ; 
mercy. 

Remember,  O  Lord,  thy  tender  mercies,  and  thy 
loving-kindnesses. — Psalms,  xxv.  6. 

He  has  adapted  the  arguments  of  obedience  to  the 
imperfection  of  our  understanding,  requiring  us  to 
consider  him  only  under  the  amiable  attributes  of 
goodness  and  lovingkindness,  and  to  adore  him  as 
our  friend  and  patron.— Rogers. 

lovingly,  adv.  In  a  loving  manner  ;  affec- 
tionately ;  with  kindness. 

The  new  king,  having  no  less  lovingly  performed 
all  duties  to  him  dead  than  alive,  pursued  on  the 
siege  of  his  unnatural  brother,  as  much  for  the  re- 
venge of  his  father  as  for  the  establishing  of  his  own 
quiet.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

It  is  no  great  matter  to  live  lovingly  with  good- 
natured  and  meek  persons ;  but  he  that  can  do  so 
with  the  froward  and  perverse,  he  only  hath  true 
charity.— Jeremy  Taylor. 

Perhaps  he  owed  the  parental  forbearance  to  the 
kind  influence  of  old  Mr.  Lepel,  one  of  the  best  and 
kindest  of  men,  though  weak— paternally  indulgent 
to  all  the  youth  of  his  acquaintance,  lovingly  fond  of 
his  wife  and  daughter,  and  exceedingly  proud  ...  of 
his  only  son  and  heir.— Hannay,  Singleton  Fon- 
tenoy, b.  iv.  ch.  iv. 

loving-ness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Loving;  kindness;  affection. 

Carrying  in  one  person  the  only  two  bands  of 
good-will,  loveliness  and  lovingness.—Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Solyman,  by  cunning  spite 

Of  Rossa's  witchcrafts,  from  his  heart  had  banish'd, 
Justice  of  kings,  and  lovingness  of  fathers. 

Lord  Brooke,  Mustapha. 
low.  adj.     [A.S.] 

1.  Not  high. 

Their  wandering  course  now  high,  now  low,  then 

hid, 
Progressive  retrograde. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  126. 

2.  Not  rising  far  upwards. 

It  became  a  spreading  vine  of  low  stature.  — 
Ezekiel,  xvii.  6. 

3.  Not  elevated  in  place  or  local  situation. 

O  mighty  Caesar !  dost  thou  lye  so  low  1 
Are  all  thy  conquests,  glories,  triumphs,  spoils, 
Shrunk  to  this  little  measure  ? 

Shakespear,  Julius  Ctesar,  iii.  1. 

Equal  in  days  and  nights,  except  to  those 
Beyond  the  polar  circles ;  to  them  day 
Had  unbenighted  shone,  while  the  low  sun, 
To  recompence  his  distance,  in  their  sight 
Had  rounded  still  th'  horizon,  and  not  known 
Or  east  or  west.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  680. 

Whatsoever  is  washed  away  from  them  is  carried 
down  into  the  lower  grounds  and  into  the  sea,  and 
nothing  is  brought  back.— 2'.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the 
Earth. 

4.  Descending  far  downwards  ;  deep. 

The  lowest  bottom  shook  of  Erebus. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  882. 
So  high  as  heaved  the  tumid  hills,  so  low, 
Down  sunk  a  hollow  bottom,  broad  and  deep, 
Capacious  bed  of  waters.  Ibid.  viii.  288. 

His  volant  touch 

Instinct  through  all  proportions,  low  and  high, 
Fled  and  pursued  transverse  the  resonant  fugue. 

Ibid.  xi.  561. 

5.  Not  deep ;   not  swelling  high ;  shallow : 
(applied  to  water). 

As  two  men  were  walking  by  the  sea-side  at  low 
water,  they  saw  an  oyster,  and  both  pointed  at  it 
together.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

It  is  loiv  ebb  sure  with  his  accuser,  when  such 
peccadillos  are  put  in  to  swell  the  charge. — Bishop 
Atterbury. 

6.  Not  of  high  price  :  (as,  '  Corn  is  low'). 

7.  Not  loud  ;  not  noisy. 

As  when  an  open  air  we  blow, 
The  breath,  though  strain'd,  sounds  flat  and  low : 
But  if  a  trumpet  take  the  blast, 
It  lifts  it  high,  and  makos  it  last.  Waller. 

The  theatre  is  so  well  contrived,  that,  from  the 
very  deep  of  the  stage,  the  lowest  sound  may  be 
heard  distinctly  to  the  farthest  point  of  the  audi- 
ence ;  and  yet,  if  you  raise  your  voice  as  high  as  you 
please,  there  is  nothing  like  an  echo  to  cause  confu- 
sion.— Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

8.  In  latitudes  near  to  the  line. 

They  take  their  course  either  high  to  the  north, 
or  low  to  the  south.^Abbot,  Description  of  the 
World. 

9.  Not  rising  to  so  great  a   sum  as  some 
other  accumulation  of  particulars. 

Who  can  imagine  that,  in  sixteen  or  seventeen 
hundred  years'  time,  taking  the  lower  chronology, 
that  the  earth  had  then  stood,  mankind  should  be 
propagated  no  farther  than  Judasa?— T,  Burnet, 
Theory  of  the  Earth. 
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10.  Late  in  time  :  (as,  '  The  Lower  Empire1). 

11.  Dejected;  depressed. 

His  spirits  are  so  low  his  voice  is  drown'd, 
He  hears  as  from  afar,  or  in  a  swoon, 
Like  the  deaf  murmur  of  a  distant  sound. 

Dryden. 

Though  he  before  had  gall  and  rage, 
Which  death  or  conquest  must  assuage  ; 
He  grows  dispirited  and  low, 
He  hates  the  tight,  and  shuns  the  foe. 

Prior,  Alma,  \.  479. 

I  am  in  tolerable  health,  but  low  to  a  degree  of 
which  I  am  ashamed,  without  being  able  to  help  it. 
—Earl  of  Dudley,  Letters  to  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff, 
p.  323:  1840. 

1-2.  Impotent;  subdued. 
To  be  worst, 

The  lowest,  most  dejected,  thing  of  fortune, 
Stands  still  in  esperance. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  1. 
Why  but  to  awe  ? 
Why  but  to  keep  ye  low  and  ignorant  ? 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  703. 
To  keep  them  all  quiet,  he  must  keep  them  in 
greater  awe  and  less  splendor;  which  power  he  will 
use  to  keep  them  as  low  as  he  pleases,  and  at  no 
more  cost  than  makes  for  his  own  pleasure.— 
Graunt,  Observations  on  the  Bills  of  Mortality. 

13.  Not  elevated  in  rank  or  station  ;  abject. 

He  woos  both  high  and  tow.  .both  rich  and  poor. 
Sluikespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  1. 

Try  in  men  of  low  and  mean  education,  who 
have  never  elevated  their  thoughts  above  the  spade. 
— Locke. 

14.  Dishonourable;  betokening  meanness  of 
mind  :  (as  '  low  tricks'). 

Tet  sometimes  nations  will  decline  so  low, 
From  virtue,  which  is  reason,  that  no  wrong, 
But  justice,  and  some  fatal  course  annexed, 
Deprives  them  of  their  outward  liberty, 
Their  inward  lost.       Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  97. 

15.  Not  sublime;  not  exalted  in  thought  or 

diction. 

He  has  not  so  many  thoughts  that  are  low  and 
vulgar,  but,  at  the  same  time,  has  not  so  many 
thoughts  that  are  sublime  and  noble. — Addison, 
Spectator. 

In  comparison  of  these  divine  writers,  the  no- 
blest wits  of  the  heathen  world  are  low  and  dull.— 
Felton,  Dissertation  on  reading  the  Classicks. 

16.  Submissive;  humble;  reverent. 

I  bring  them  to  receive 
From  thee  their  names,  and  pay  their  fealty 
With  low  subjection. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vm.  343. 
From  the  tree  her  step  she  turn'd ; 
But  first  lino  reverence  done,  as  to  the  power 
That  dwelt  therein.  Ibid.  is.  834. 

17.  Of  bad  character  ;  dissolute:  (applied  to 
persons). 

18.  Term  applied  to  certain  members  of  the 
church,  in  contradistinction  to  high. 

But  the  days  of  the  genus  Jawster  Sharp  were 
over  in  this  borough  as  well  as  in  many  others.  He 
had  contrived  in  his  lustre  of  agitation  to  feather 
his  nest  pretty  successfully ;  by  which  he  had  lost 
public  confidence  and  gained  his  private  end.  Three 
hungry  Jawster  Sharps,  his  hopeful  sons,  had  all 
become  commissioners  of  one  thing  or  another ; 
temporary  appointments  with  interminable  duties ; 
a  tote-church  son-in-law  found  himself  comfortably 
seated  in  a  chancellor's  living;  and  several  cousins 
and  nephews  were  busy  in  the  Excise.— .B.  Disraeli, 
Coningsby,  b.  iv.  ch.  v. 
liow.  adv. 

1.  Not  aloft;  not  on  high:  (generally  as  the 
first  element  of  a  compound). 

There  under  ebon  shades  and  totc-brow'd  rocks, 
As  ragged  as  thy  locks, 
In  dark  Cimmerian  desert  ever  dwell. 

Milton,  L' Allegro,  8. 
My  eves  no  object  met 

But  tow-hung  clouds,  that  dipt  themselves  in  rain. 
To  shake  their  fleeces  on  the  earth  again.     Dryden. 

No  luxury  found  room 
In  low-roof  d  houses,  and  bare  walls  of  lome.       Id. 

Vast  yellow  offsprings  are  the  German's  pride ; 
But  hotter  climates  narrower  frames  obtain, 
And  tow-built  bodies  are  the  growth  of  Spain. 

Creech. 

Methinks  we  wandering  go, 

Through  dreary  wastes,  and  weep  each  other's  woe, 

Where  round  some  mouldering  tower  pale  ivy  creeps, 

And  totc-brow'd  rocks  hang  noddingo'er  the  deeps. 

Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelard. 

2.  Not  at  a  high  price  ;  meanly. 

Proud  of  their  numbers  and  secure  in  soul, 
The  confident  and  over-lusty  French 
Do  the  tote-rated  English  play  at  dice  ? 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iv. :  chorus. 

Whenever  I  am  turned  out.  my  lodge  descends 
upon  a  tote-spirited  creeping  family.— Swift. 

3.  Proximately  to  time  present :  (applied  to 
past  occurrences). 
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In  that  part  of  the  world  which  was  first  inha- 
bited, even  as  low  down  as  Abraham's  time,  they 
wandered  with  their  flocks  and  herds.— Locke.'. 

4.  With  depression  of  the  voice. 

Lucia,  speak  low,  he  is  retired  to  rest. 

Addison,  Caw. 

5.  In  a  state  of  subjection  or  depression. 

How  comes  it  that,  having  been  once  so  low 
brought,  and  thoroughly  subjected,  they  afterwards 
lifted  up  themselves  so  strongly  again  ?— Spenser, 
View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Xiow.  v.  a.     Sink ;  make  low. 

Ech  that  enhaunsith  him  sehal  be  lowid;  and  he 
that  rnekith  him  schal  be  highed.—  Wicliffe,  St.  Lute, 
xiv. 

He  that  high  hearts  loweth 
With  fyrie  darts,  which  he  throweth, 
Cupido.  Gower,  Confessio  Amantis,  b.  iv. 

The  value  of  guineas  was  lowed  from  one-and- 
twenty  shillings  and  sixpence  to  one-and-twenty 
shillings.— Swift. 

low.  v.  n.    Bellow  as  a  cow. 

Doth  the  wild  ass  bray  when  he  hath  grass?  or 
loweth  the  ox  over  his  fodder?— Job,  vi.  5. 

Fair  lo  graced  his  shield,  but  lo  now, 
With  horns  exalted  stands,  and  seems  to  low. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  sEneid,  vi.  10/7. 

low.  s.     [from  A.S.  hleaiv.~]     Barrow,  tu- 
mulus, barrow-shaped  hill.   Common  as  an 
clement  in  compound  topographical  names. 
Xiow.  s.  [from  Danish,  laage ;  Swedish,  lage.~] 

Flame;  fire;  heat.     See  Low  bell. 
lowbell.  s.  Bell  used  in  nocturnal  fowling,  in 
which  the  birds  are  wakened  by  a  bell,  and 
lured  into  a  net  by  a  flame. 

In  a  still  evening,  about  eight  of  the  clock,  when 
the  moon  shines  not,  take  your  loivbell  of  a  mode- 
rate size,  that  it  may  be  well  managed  by  one  man 
in  one  hand.— The  Experienced  Fowler,  p.  97 :  1697. 
Her  beauty,  and  her  drum,  to  foes 

Did  cause  amazement  double : 
As  timorous  larks  amazed  are 
With  light  and  with  a  lowbell. 

Ballad  of  St.  George  for  England, 

lowbell.  v.  a.     Scare  as  with  a  lowbell. 

To  bo  thus  lowbelled  with  panick  frights,  to  bo 
thus  tremblingly  dismayed  where  there  is  no  place 
of  fear  ...  is  a  mighty  disproportion  of  men's  fa- 
culties.— Hammond,  Works,  iv.  579. 

lower,  v.  a. 

1.  Bring  low;  bring  down  by  way  of  sub- 
mission. 

Let  all  the  naval  world  due  homage  pay ; 
Wifch  hasty  reverence  their  top-honours  lower, 
Confessing  the  asserted  power. 

Prior,  Car-men  Seculars  for  ttie  j/ear  1700. 

From  all  these  causes,  the  tone  of  the  Sultan  na- 
turally rose;  that  of  Frederic  was  lowered,  by  the 
treason  of  which  he  was  obliged  to  dissemble  his 
knowledge,  as  he  could  not  revenge  it.—Miltnan, 
History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  x.  ch.  iii. 

2.  Suffer  to  sink  down. 

When  water  issues  out  of  the  apertures  with  more 
than  ordinary  rapidity,  it  bears  along  with  it  such 
particles  of  loose  matter  as  it  met  with  in  its  pas- 
sage through  the  stone,  and  it  sustains  those  parti- 
cles till  its  motion  begins  to  remit,  when  by  degrees 
it  towers  them,  and  lets  them  fall.—  Woodward. 

3.  Lessen  ;  make  less  in  price  or  value. 

Some  people  know  it  is  for  their  advantage  to 
lower  their  interest.— Sir  J.  Child,  Discourse  on 
Trade. 

4.  Weaken  ;   enfeeble  :    (as,   '  This   remedy 
lowers  the  patient'). 

lower,  v.  n.     Grow  less ;  fall ;  sink. 

The  present  pleasure, 
By  revolution  low' ring,  does  become 
The  opposite  of  itself. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  2. 
Tet  it  shall  be :  thou  shalt  Iwoer  to  his  level,  day 

by  day, 

What  is  fine  within  thee  growing  coarse  to  sym- 
pathize with  clay.     Tennyson,  Locksley  Hall. 

lowering,  part.  adj.      Depressing ;  enfeeb- 
ling; degrading. 

The  kingdom  will  lose  by  this  lowering  of  inte- 
rest, if  it  makes  foreigners  withdraw  any  of  their 
money. — Locke. 
Lowermost,  adj.     Lowest. 

Plants  have  their  seminal  parts  uppermost,  living 
creatures  have  them  lowermost. — Bacon,  Natural 
and  Experimental  History. 

It  will  also  happen,  that  the  same  part  of  the  pipe 
which  was  now  lowermost,  will  presently  become 
higher,  so  that  the  water  does  ascend  by  descend- 
ing ;  ascending  in  comparison  to  the  whole  instru- 
ment, and  descending  in  respect  of  its  several 
parts.— Bishop  Wilkins,  Dcedalus. 
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towing:,  verbal  abs.     Cry  of  black  cattle. 

What  meaneth  then  this  bleating  of  the  sheep  in 
mine  ears,  and  the  lowing  of  the  oxen  which  1  hear  ? 
— I  Samuel,  xv.  14. 

The  maids  of  Argos,  who,  with  frantick  cries. 
And  imitated  lowings,  fill'd  the  skies. 

Lord  Roscommon. 

Lowland,    s.      Country   low  in  respect  of 
neighbouring  hills ;  marsh. 

No  nat'ral  cause  she  found  from  brooks  or  bogs, 
Or  marshy  lowlands,  to  produce  the  fogs.     Dryden. 

Used  adjectivally. 

What  a  devil  is  he  ? 

His  errand  was  to  draw  the  lowland  damps, 
And  noisome  vapours,  from  the  foggy  fons, 
Then  breathe  the  baleful  stench  with  all  his  force. 
Dryden,  King  Arthur. 

Xiowlander.  .?.     Inhabitant  of  the  Lowlands, 
especially  of  Scotland. 

'  Damn  your  brandy ! '  answered  the  lowlander.— 
Sir  W.  Scott,  Rob  Roy. 

lowliness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Low- 
ly. 

1.  Humility;  freedom  from  pride. 

Lowliness  is  young  ambition's  ladder, 
Whereto  the  climber  upward  turns  his  face. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Caesar,  ii.  1. 
The  king-becoming  graces, 
As  justice,  verity,  temperance,  stableness, 
Bounty,  perseverance,  mercy,  lowliness, 
Devotion,  patience,  courage,  fortitude ; 
I  have  no  relish  of  them.  Id.,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

Eve 

With  lowliness  mnjestick  from  her  seat. 
And  grace  that  won  who  saw  to  wish  her  stay, 
Rose.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  41 

If  with  a  true  Christian  lowliness  of  heart,  and  a 
devout  fervency  of  soul,  we  perform  them,  we  shall 
find  that  they  will  turn  to  a  greater  account  to  us 
than  all  the  warlike  preparations  in  which  we  trust. 
— Bishop  A  tterbury. 
I  to  cry  out  on  pride, 

I  who  have  won  her  favour ! 
O,  Maud  were  suro  of  Heaven, 

If  lowliness  could  save  her. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  xiii.  5. 

2.  Meanness ;  want  of  dignity  ;    abject  de- 
pression. 

They  continued  in  that  loivliness  until  the  divi- 
sion between  the  two  houses  of  Lancaster  and  York 
arose. — Spenser. 

The  lowliness  of  my  fortune  has  not  brought  me 
to  flatter  vice ;  it  is  iny  duty  to  give  testimony  to 
virtue. — Dryden. 

lowly,  adj. 

1.  Humble  ;  meek  ;  mild. 

Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me ;  for  I 
am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart. — Matthew,  xi.  29. 

He  did  bend  to  us  a  little,  and  put  his  arms 
abroad :  we  of  our  parts  saluted  him  in  a  very  lowly 
and  submissive  manner,  as  looking  that  from  him 
we  should  receive  sentence  of  life  or  death.— Bacon, 
New  Atlantis. 

Entering  with  cries  they  flll'd  the  holy  fane ; 
Then  thus  with  loiuly  voice  llioneus  began. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  i.  733. 

The  heavens  are  not  pure  in  his  sight,  and  he 
charges  even  his  angels  with  folly ;  with  how  lowly 
a  reverence  must  we  bow  down  our  souls  before  so 
excellent  a  Being,  and  adore  a  Nature  so  much  su- 
periour  to  our  own ! — Rogers. 

2.  Mean  ;  wanting  dignity ;  not  great. 

For  from  the  natal  hour  distinctive  names, 
One  common  right,  the  great  and  lowly  claims. 

Pope. 

3.  Not  lofty  ;  not  sublime. 

For  all  who  read,  and  reading  not  disdain, 
These  rural  poems,  and  their  lowly  strain, 
The  name  of  Varus  oft  inscribed  shall  see. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  vi.  11. 

4.  Not  elevated  in  local  situation  ;  low. 

Where  Ufens  glides  along  the  lowly  lands. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Jfcneid,  vii.  1092. 

lowly,  adv.     In  a  low  manner. 

1.  Not  highly;  meanly;  without  grandeur; 
without  dignity. 

I  will  shew  myself  highly  fed,  and  lowly  taught ;  I 
know  my  business  is  but  to  the  court.— Shakespear, 
All's  well  that  ends  well,  ii.  2. 

'Tis  better  to  be  lowly  born, 
And  range  with  humble  livers  in  content, 
Than  to  be  perk'd  up  in  a  glistering  grief, 
And  wear  a  golden  sorrow.  Id.,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  3. 

2.  Humbly  ;  meekly  ;  modestly. 

Heaven  is  for  thee  too  high 
To  know  what  passes  there  ;  be  lowly  wise : 
Think  only  what  concerns  thee  and  thy  being. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  172. 
Another  crowd 
Preferr'd  the  same  request,  and  lowly  bow'd. 

Pope,  Temple  of  Fame. 
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Xiowminded.  adj.  Mean  in  mind,  spirit, 
or  disposition :  (oftener  with  this  sense 
than  that  of  laudable  humility}. 

He  [William  III.]  knew  that  he  must  work  with 
such  tools  as  he  had.  If  he  was  to  govern  England 
he  must  employ  the  public  men  of  England ;  and, 
in  his  age.  the  public  men  of  England,  with  much 
of  a  peculiar  kind  of  ability,  were,  as  a  class,  low- 
minded  and  immoral. — Macaiday,  History  of  Eng- 
land, ch.  xxv. 

Ziown.  s.     Scoundrel;  rascal.     Obsolete. 

King  Stephen  was  a  worthy  peer, 

His  breeches  cost  him  but  a  crown ; 
He  held  them  sixpence  all  too  dear : 

With  that  he  call'd  the  taylor  lown. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  ii.  3:  song. 

"We  would  soon  have  both  lord  and  lown,  if  the 
peevish  baggage  would  but  give  way  to  customers. 
— Id.,  Pericles,  iv.  6. 

lowness.  s.     Attribute  suggested  by  Low. 

1 .  Contrariety  to  height ;  small  distance  from 
the  ground. 

They  know 

By  the  height,  the  lowness,  or  the  mean,  if  dearth 
Or  foison  follow. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  7. 

The  loicness  of  the  bough  where  the  fruit  cometh, 
maketh  the  fruit  greater,  and  to  ripen  better ;  for 
you  shall  even  see,  in  apricots  upon  a  wall,  the 
greatest  fruits  towards  the  bottom. — Bacon,  Na- 
tural and  Experimental  History. 

Jn  Gothic  cathedrals,  the  narrowness  of  the  arch 
makes  it  rise  in  height,  the  lowness  opens  it  in 
breadth.— Addison. 

2.  Meanness  of  character  or  condition,  men- 
tal or  physical. 

Nothing  could  have  subdued  nature 
To  such  a  lowness  but  his  unkind  daughters. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  4. 
Now  1  must 

To  the  young  man  send  humble  treaties, 
And  palter  in  the  shifts  of  hnvness. 

Id.,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  9. 

3.  Want  of  rank  ;  want  of  dignity. 

The  name  of  servants  has  of  old  been  reckoned 
to  imply  a  certain  meanness  of  mind,  as  lowness  of 
condition.— South,  Sermons. 

4.  Want  of  sublimity ;  contrary  to  loftiness 
of  style  or  sentiment. 

His  style  is  accommodated  to  his  subject,  either 
high  or  low  ;  if  his  fault  be  too  much  lowness,  that 
of  Persius  is  the  hardness  of  his  metaphors.  — 
Dryden. 

5.  Submissiveness. 

The  people  were  in  such  lowness  of  obedience  as 
subjects  were  like  to  yield,  who  had  lived  almost 
four-and-twenty  years  under  so  politick  a  king  as 
his  father.— Bacon. 

6.  Depression ;  dejection. 

Hence  that  poverty  and  lowness  of  spirit  to  which 
a  kingdom  may  be  subject,  as  well  as  a  particular 
person. — Swift. 

Lowspirited.  adj.  Dejected ;  depressed  ; 
not  lively  ;  not  vivacious  ;  not  sprightly. 

Severity  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  breaks  the 
mind :  and  then  in  the  place  of  a  disorderly  young 
fellow,  you  have  a  lowspirited  moped  creature. — 
Locke. 

liowtiiou^hted.  adj.  Having  the  thoughts 
withheld  from  sublime  or  heavenly  medi- 
tations ;  mean  of  sentiment ;  narrow- 
minded.  Hare. 

Above  the  smoke  and  stir  of  this  dim  spot, 
Which  men  call  earth,  arid  with  lowtlioughted  care, 
Strive  to  keep  up  a  frail  and  feverish  being. 

Milton,  Comus,  6. 

O  grace  serene !    O  virtue  heavenly  fair, 
Divine  oblivion  of  lowtlioughted  care ! 

Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelard. 

loxodromic.  s.  [Gr.  Xo£t>c  =  slant,  oblique ; 
Spofiot;  =  course.].  See  extract. 

Loxodromick  is  the  art  of  oblique  sailing  by  the 
rhomb,  which  always  makes  an  equal  angle  with 
every  meridian  ;  that  is  when  you  sail,  neither  di- 
rectly under  the  equator,  nor  under  one  and  the 
same  meridian,  but  across  them  :  hence  the  table  of 
rhumbs,  or  the  transverse  tables  of  miles,  with  the 
table  of  longitudes  and  latitudes,  by  which  the 
sailor  may  practically  find  his  course,  distance,  lati- 
tude, or  longitude,  is  called  loxodromic. — Harris. 

loyal,  adj.     [Fr.  from  loi  =  law.] 
1.  Obedient;  true  to  one's  prince. 
Of  Gloster's  treachery, 
And  of  the  loyal  service  of  his  son, 
When  1  inform'd  him,  then  he  call'd  me  sot. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  2. 
The  regard  of  duty  in  that  most  loyal  nation 
overcame  all  other  difficulties.— Knolles,  History  of 
the  Turks. 
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Loyal  subjects  often  seize  their  prince, 
Forced  (for  his  good)  to  seeming  violence, 
Yet  mean  his  sacred  person  not  the  least  offence. 

Dryden,  The  Cock  and  the  Fox,  790. 
2.  Faithful  in  love  ;  true  to  a  lady  or  lover. 

Hail,  wedded  love !  . . .  by  thee 
Founded  in  reason  loyal,  just,  and  pure, 
Relations  dear,  and  all  the  charities 
Of  father,  son,  and  brother,  first  were  known. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  750. 
There  Laodamia  with  Eyadne  moves- 
Unhappy  both,  but  loyal  in  their  loves. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vi.  606. 

Loyalist,  s.  One  who  professes  uncommon 
adherence  to  his  king. 

The  cedar,  by  the  instigation  of  the  loyalists,  fell 
out  with  the  hbmebians.— Howell,  Vocall  Forrest. 

Zioyally.  adv.  In  a  loyal  manner ;  with 
fidelity ;  with  true  adherence  to  a  king ; 
with  fidelity  to  a  lover. 

The  circling  year  I  wait,  with  ampler  stores, 
And  fitter  pomp,  to  hail  my  native  shores; 
Then  by  my  realms  due  homage  would  be  paid, 
For  wealthy  kings  are  loyally  obey'd. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey. 

loyalty,  s.  Firm  and  faithful  adherence  to 
a  prince. 

Though  loyalty  well  held  to  fools  does  make 
Our  faith  mere  folly,  yet  he  that  can  endure 
To  follow  with  allegiance  a  fall'n  lord, 
Does  conquer  him  that  did  his  master  conquer." 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  11. 

He  had  never  had  any  veneration  for  the  court, 
but  only  such  loyalty  to  the  king  as  the  law  re- 
quired.—  Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand 
Rebellion. 

Abdiel,  faithful  found- 
Unshaken,  unseduced,  unterrified, 
His  loyalty  he  kept.     Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  898. 

For  loyalty  is  still  the  same, 
Whether  it  win  or  lose  the  game ; 
True  as  the  dial  to  the  sun, 
Although  it  be  not  shone  upon. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  iii.  2, 173. 

It  continually  happens  that  of  two  words,  whose 
dictionary  meanings  are  either  the  same  or  very 
slightly  different,  one  will  be  the  proper  word  to 
use  in  one  set  of  circumstances,  another  in  another, 
without  its  being  possible  to  show  how  the  custom 
of  so  employing  them  originally  grew  up.  The  acci- 
dent that  one  of  the  words  was  used  and  not  the 
other  on  a  particular  occasion  or  in  a  particular 
social  circle,  will  be  sufficient  to  produce  so  strong 
an  association  between  the  word  and  some  spe- 
ciality of  circumstances,  that  mankind  abandon  the 
use  of  it  in  any  other  case,  and  the  speciality  be- 
comes part  of  its  signification.  The  tide  of  custom 
first  drifts  the  word  on  the  shore  of  a  particular 
meaning,  then  retires  and  leaves  it  there.  An  in- 
stance in  point  is  the  remarkable  change  which,  in 
the  English  language  at  least,  has  taken  place  in 
the  signification  of  the  word  loyalty.  That  word 
originally  meant  in  English,  as  it  still  means  in  the 
language  from  whence  it  came,  fair,  open  dealing, 
and  fidelity  to  engagements:  in  that  sense  the 
quality  it  expressed  was  part  of  the  ideal  chivalrous 
or  knightly  character.  By  what  process,  in  Eng- 
land, the  term  became  restricted  to  the  single  case 
of  fidelity  to  the  throne,  I  am  not  sufficiently  versed 
in  the  history  of  courtly  language  to  be  able  to  pro- 
nounce. The  interval  between  a,  loyal  chevalier  and 
a  loyal  subject  is  certainly  great.  1  can  only  sup- 
pose that  the  word  was,  at  some  period,  the  favourite 
term  at  court  to  express  fidelity  to  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance, until  at  length  those  who  wished  to  speak  of 
any  other,  and  as  it  was  probably  deemed,  inferior 
sort  of  fidelity,  either  did  not  venture  to  use  so  dig- 
nified a  term,  or  found  it  convenient  to  employ 
some  other  in  order  to  avoid  being  misunderstood. 
— J.  8.  Mill,  System  of  Logic,  pt.  iv.  ch.  v.  §  1. 

lozenge,  s.     [Fr.  losange.] 

1.  Rhomb. 

The  best  builders  resolve  upon  rectangular  squares, 
as  a  mean  between  too  few  and  too  many  angles  ; 
and,  through  the  equal  inclination  of  their  sides, 
they  are  stronger  than  the  rhomb  or  lozenge.— Sir 
H.  Wolton,  Elements  of  A  rchitecture. 

2.  In  Medicine.     See  extract. 

Lozenges  . . .  are  composed  of  fine  powders,  mixed 
with  mucilage  and  sugar  (or  adulterated  with  pipe- 
clay), rolled  into  cakes,  cut  into  shapes,  and  dried 
in  a  stove.— Hoblyn,  Dictionary  of  Terms  used  in 
Medicine. 

3.  In  Heraldry.     See  extract. 

Lozenge,  in  heraldry,  is  a  rhombus  or  figure  of 
equal  sides,  but  unequal  angles,  resembling  a  quarry 
ol  glass  in  our  old  windows,  placed  erect,  point 
ways.  It  is  in  this  figure  that  all  unmarried  gen- 
tlewomen and  widows  bear  their  coats  of  arms. — 
Rees,  Cyclopaedia. 

lubbard.  n.     Lubber.     Rare. 

Yet  their  wines  and  their  victuals  those  curmud- 
geon lubbards 
Lock  up  from  my  sight  in  cellars  and  cupboards. 

Swift. 
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lubber,  s.    Slow,  sluggish,  indolent  person. 

For  tempest  and  showers  deceiveth  a  many, 
And  lingering  lubbers  lose  many  a  penie. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of 

good  Husbandry. 

They  clap  the  lubber  Ajax  on  the  shoulder, 
As  if  his  feet  were  on  brave  Hector's  breast, 
And  great  Troy  shrinking. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  3. 
A  notable  lubber,  as  thou  reportest  him  to  be. 

Id..  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  5. 
How  can  you  name  that  superannuated  lubber  ? 
— Congreve. 

Used  adjectivally. 

Tell  how  the  drudging  goblin  sweat ; . . . 
His  shadowy  flail  hath  thresh'd  the  corn, 
That  ten  day  labourers  could  not  end  ; 
Then  lies  him  down  the  lubber  fiend? 

Milton,  L' Allegro,  107. 
Venetians  do  not  more  uncouthly  ride, 
Than  did  your  lubber  state  mankind  bestride. 

Dryden,  Satire  on  the  Dutch. 
As  the  second  element  of  a  compound,  espe- 
cially with  land,  in  the  mouth  of  a  sailor. 

It  is  necessary  to  keep  up  the  English  national 
navy  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  A  navy  which 
is  not  manned  is  no  navy.  A  navy  which  is  recruited 
mainly  from  land-lubbers  is  hardly  better.  If  the 
mercantile  navy  cannot  get  good  English  recruits, 
boys  and  men,  then  it  is  just  as  bad  as  no  navy  at 
all  as  regards  its  ability  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  national  navy.— Saturday  Review,  February  9, 
1867. 

lubberly,  adj.   Lazy  and  bulky  ;  awkward. 

I  came  yonder  at  Eton  to  marry  Mrs.  Anne  Page  j 
and  she's  a  great  lubberly  boy.— Shakespear,  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  v.  5. 

Not  such  idle,  lubberly  sots,  as  later  times  pes- 
tered the  world  withal.  —  Selden,  On  Drayton's 
Polyolbion,  song  xi. 

Those  modest,  lubberly  boys,  who  seem  to  want 
spirit,  become  at  length  more  shining  men ;  and  at 
school  generally  go  through  their  business  with 
more  ease  to  themselves,  and  more  satisfaction  to 
their  instructors. — Goldsmith,  Essays,  vii. 

lubberly,  adv.  In  a  lubberly  manner ; 
awkwardly;  clumsily:  (may  be  considered 
an  adjective  in  the  neuter  gender  used  ad- 
verbially). 

Merry  Andrew  on  the  low  rope  copies  lubberly 
the  same  tricks  which  his  master  is  so  dexterously 
performing  on  the  high. — Dryden. 
lubric.  adj. 

1.  Slippery  ;  smooth  on  the  surface. 

A  throng 

Of  short  thick  sobs,  whose  thundering  volleys  float, 
And  roll  themselves  over  her  lubrick  throat. 
In  panting  murmurs.  Crasliaw. 

2.  Uncertain ;  unsteady. 

I  will  deduce  him  from  his  cradle  through  the 
deep  and  lubrick  waves  of  state,  till  he  is  swallowed 
in  the  gulf  of  fatality.—  Sir  H.  Wotton,  Life  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham. 

3.  Loose;  lewd.     Gallicism. 

Why  were  we  hurried  down 
This  lubrick  and  adulterate  age ; 
Nay,  added  fat  pollutions  of  our  own, 
To  encrease  the  steaming  ordures  of  the  stage? 

Dryden,  Ode  to  the  Memory  of 
Mrs.  Anne  Killigrew. 

lubricate,  v.  a.  Make  smooth  or  slippery ; 
smoothe. 

There  are  aliments  which,  besides  this  lubricat- 
ing quality,  stimulate  in  a  small  degree.— Arbuth- 
not.  On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

The  patient  is  relieved  by  the  mucilaginous  and 
saponaceous  remedies,  some  of  which  lubricate, 
and  others  both  lubricate  and  stimulate. — Sharp, 
Surgery. 

Rest, 

Man's  rich  restorative;  his  balmy  bath, 
That  supples,  lubricates,  and  keeps  in  play, 
The  various  movements  of  this  nice  machine ; 
Which  asks  such  frequent  periods  of  repair. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  ix. 

lubricator,  c.     That  which  lubricates. 

Water,  when  simple,  is  insipid,  inodorous,  colour- 
less and  smooth  ;  it  is  found,  when  not  cold,  to  be  a 
great  resolver  of  spasms,  and  lubricator  of  the 
fibres :  this  power  it  probably  owes  to  its  smooth- 
ness.— Burke,  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful, 
pt.iv.  §21. 

The  capillary  can  be  stopped  or  renewed  in  a  se- 
cond, without  removing  the  top  of  the  lubricator. 
~Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Mines. 

lubricity,  s. 

1.  Slipperiness  ;  smoothness  of  surface;  apt- 
ness to  glide  over  any  part,  or  to  facilitate 
motion. 

Both  the  ingredients  are  of  a  lubricating  nature  ; 
the  mucilage  adds  to  the  lubricity  of  the  oil,  and. 
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the  oil  preserves  the  mucilage  from  inspissation. — 
Ray,  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the  Works  of 
the  Creation. 

2.  Uncertainty ;  slipperiness  ;  instability. 

It  is  strange  to  consider  the  lubricity  of  popular 
favour.— Sir  H.  Wotton,  Remains,  p.  444. 

The  manifold  impossibilities  and  lubricities  of 
matter  cannot  have  the  same  conveniences  in  any 
modification. — Dr.  H.  More. 

He  that  enjoyed  crowns  and  knew  their  worth, 
excepted  them  not  out  of  the  charge  of  universal 
vanity :  and  yet  the  politician  is  not  discouraged  at 
the  inconstancy  of  human  affairs,  and  the  lubricity 
of  his  subject.— Glanville,  Apology. 

A  state  of  tranquillity  is  never  to  be  attained  but 
by  keeping  perpetually  in  our  thoughts  the  cer- 
tainty of  death,  and  the  lubricity  of  fortune.— Sir 
R.  L' Estrange. 

3.  Wantonness;  lewdness. 

[They]  incline  and  allure  men  to  lubricity  and 
debauched  courses.— Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of 
some  Years'  Travels  into  Africa,  and  the  Great 
Asia,  p.  357. 

From  the  lechery  of  these  fauns,  he  thinks  that 
satire  is  derived  from  them,  as  if  wantonness  and 
lubricity  were  essential  to  that  poem  which  ought 
in  all  to  be  avoided. — Dry  den. 

He  [Cagliostro]  finds  everywhere  Lubricity  and 
Stupidity  (better  or  worse  provided  with  cash),  the 
two  elements  on  which  he  thaumaturgically  can 
work  and  live. — Carlyle,  Critical  and  Miscellaneous 
Essays,  Count  Cagliostro. 
lubricous,  adj. 

1.  Slippery;  smooth. 

The  parts  of  water  being  voluble  and  lubricous!  as 
well  as  fine,  it  easily  insinuates  itself  into  the 
tubes  of  vegetables,  and  by  that  means  introduces 
into  them  the  matter  it  bears  along  with  it. — Wood- 
ward, Essay  towards  a  Natural  History  of  the 
Earth. 

2.  Uncertain. 

The  judgement  being  the  leading  power,  if  it  be 
stored  with  lubricous  opinions  instead  of  clearly 
conceived  truths,  and  peremptorily  resolved  in 
them,  the  practice  will  be  as  irregular  as  the  con- 
ceptions.— Glanville,  Scepsis  Scientifica. 

lubrit action,  s.  Act  of  lubricating  or 
smoothing. 

The  cause  is  lubrifaction  and  relaxation,  as  in 
medicines  emollient,  such  as  milk,  honey,  and  mal- 
lows.— Bacon. 

lubrifi cation,  s.  Act  of  smoothing ;  state 
of  that  which  is  smoothed.  Rare. 

A  twofold  liquor  is  prepared  for  the  inunction 
and  lubrijication  of  the  heads  of  the  bones;  an  oily 
one,  furnished  by  the  marrow;  a  mucilaginous,  sup- 
plied by  certain  glandules  seated  in  the  articula- 
tions.— Ray,  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the 
Works  of  the  Creation. 

luce.  s.  [Lat.  Indus',  according  to  Vos- 
sius,  from  Gr.  \VKOQ  =  wolf;  the  pike,  from 
its  voracity,  being  as  it  were  a  wolf 
among  fishes.  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
whether  its  application  to  the  pike  is  not 
exceptional ;  the  word  being  the  German 
lacks,  and  the  Norse  lax,  the  common 
term  of  the  salmon,  the  ordinary  English 
name  of  which  being  of  Latin  origin 
(salmo*)  is  probably  much  newer  than  the 
knowledge  of  the  fish.] 

1.  Pike. 

The  mighty  luce,  or  pike,  is  taken  to  be  the  ty- 
rant, as  the  salmon  is  the  king,  of  the  fresh  waters. 
— /.  Walton,  Complete  Angler. 

2.  In  Heraldry.  Pike,  on  an  armorial  shield ; 
the  crest  of  the  Lucys  of  Warwickshire,  of 
the  story  of  Shakespear's  deerstealing  ;  and 
the  Justice  Shallow  of  the  '  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor.' 

They  give  the  dozen  white  luces  in  their  coat. — 
Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  i.  1. 

The  pike  is  the  luce  of  Heraldry. . .  .  There  is  no 
earlier  example  borne  in  English  heraldry  than  is 
afforded  by  the  pikes  on  the  arms  of  the  family  of 
Lucy. — Movie,  Heraldry  of  Fish,  p.  49. 

lucent,  adj.  [Lat.  lucens,  -entis,  pres.  part, 
of  luceo  =  shine.]  Shining  ;  bright;  splen- 
did. 

I  meant  the  day-star  should  not  brighter  rise, 
Nor  lend  like  influence  from  his  lucent  seat. 

Ji.  Jonson,  Epigrams,  76. 
A  spot  like  which  perhaps 
Astronomer,  in  the  sun's  lucent  orb, 
Through  his  glazed  optick  tube  yet  never  saw. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  588. 
lucern.     s.      [Fr.    lucerne.']       Leguminous 
plant,  used  for  fodder,   so   called,   of  the 
genus  Medicago,  species  Sativa. 
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Harte  has  been  much  out  of  order  these  last  three 
or  four  months,  but  is  not  the  less  intent  upon 
sowing  his  lucerne. — Lord  Chesterfield. 

lucerne,   s.     [German,  lucks  =  lynx.]     See 

Marten. 
lucid,  adj.    [Lat.  lucidus,  from  lux  —  light. — 

see  Lucent.] 

1.  Shining;  bright;  glittering. 

Over  his  lucid  arms 
A  military  vest  of  purple  flow'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  240 

It  contracts  it,  preserving  the  eye  from  being 
injured  by  too  vehement  and  lucid  an  object,  and 
again,  dilates  it  for  the  apprehending  objects  more 
remote  in  a  fainter  light. — Ray. 

If  a  piece  of  white  paper,  or  a  white  cloth,  or  the 
end  of  one's  finger,  be  held  at  the  distance  of  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch,  or  half  an  inch,  from  that  part 
of  the  glass  where  it  is  most  in  motion,  the  electrick 
vapour  which  is  excited  by  the  friction  of  the  glass 
against  the  hand  will,  by  dashing  against  the  white 
paper,  cloth,  or  finger,  be  put  into  such  an  agitation 
as  to  emit  light,  and  make  the  white  paper,  cloth, 
or  finger,  appear  lucid,  like  a  glow-worm. — Sir  I. 
Newton. 

For  me  the  balm  shall  bleed,  and  amber  flow, 
The  coral  redden,  and  the  ruby  glow, 
The  pearly  shell  its  lucid  globe  unfold, 
And  Phoebus  warm  the  ripening  ore  to  gold. 

Pope,  Windsor  Forest. 

Idalian  Aphrodite  beautiful, 
Fresh  as  the  foam,  new-bathed  in  Paphian  wells, 
With  rosy  slender  fingers  backward  drew 
From  her  warm  brows  and  bosom  her  deep  hair 
Ambrosial,  golden,  round  her  lucid  throat 
And  shoulder:  from  the  violets  her  light  foot 
Shone  rosy-white,  and  o'er  her  rounded  form 
Between  the  shadows  of  the  vine-bunches 
Floated  the  glowing  sunlights,  as  she  moved. 

Tennyson,  (Enone. 

2.  Pellucid;  transparent. 

On  the  fertile  banks 
Of  Abbana  and  Pharphar,  lucid  streams. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  468. 
On  the  transparent  side  of  a  globe,  half  silver 
and  half  of  a  transparent  metal,  we  saw  certain 
strange  figures  circularly  drawn,  and  thought  we 
could  touch  them,  till  we  found  our  fingers  stopped 
by  that  lucid  substance. — Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels. 

3.  Bright  with  the  radiance  of  intellect ;  not 
darkened  with  madness. 

The  long  dissensions  of  the  two  houses,  which, 
although  they  had  had  lucid  intervals  and  happy 
pauses,  yet  they  did  ever  hang  over  the  kingdom, 
ready  to  break  forth. — Bacon. 

Some  beams  of  wit  on  other  souls  may  fall, 
Strike  through,  and  make  a  lucid  interval ; 
But  Shadwell's  genuine  night  admits  no  ray. 

Dry  den,  Macflecnoe,2l. 

I  believed  him  in  a  lucid  interval,  and  desired  he 
would  please  to  let  me  see  his  book. — Tatter. 

A  few  sensual  and  voluptuous  persons,  may,  for  a 
season,  eclipse  this  native  light  of  the  soul ;  but  can 
never  so  wholly  smother  and  extinguish  it,  but  that, 
at  some  lucid,  intervals,  it  will  recover  itself  again, 
and  shine  forth  to  the  conviction  of  their  conscience. 
— Bentley. 

lucidity,  s.  Splendour  ;  brightness ;  clear- 
ness. 

What  we  call  wit  shews  itself  with  such  a  pointed 
effulgence  in  the  eyes,  that  there  is  scarce  a  man 
living  whose  portion  of  it  is  not  determinable  from 
their  natural  lucidity.  —  Philosophical  Letter  on 
Physiognomy,  p.  230  :  1751. 

All  this  is  arbitrary  enough.  Still,  in  justice  to 
Reid,  it  must  be  said,  that,  having  made  these  as- 
sumptions, he  displayed  remarkable  ability  in  argu- 
ing from  them,  and  that,  in  attacking  the  philo- 
sophy of  his  time,  he  subjected  it  to  a  criticism, 
which  has  been  extremely  serviceable.  His  lucidity, 
his  dialectic  skill,  and  the  racy  and  masculine  style 
in  which  he  wrote,  made  hi  in  a  formidable  antago- 
nist.— Buckle,  History  of  Civilization  in  England, 
vol.ii.  ch.  vi. 

lucidness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Lucid;  transparency;  clearness. 

The  spaciousness  of  their  souls  that  are  extended 
in  perfect  contemplation,  is  aptly  figured  by  that 
property  of  the  sea ;  their  equanimity  and  clear- 
ness, by  the  smoothness  and  lucidness  of  glass. — 
—  W.  Mountague,  Devout  Essays,  pt.  i.  p.  385 :  1643. 

lucifer.  .<;.  [Lat.  fero  =  bear.]  The  classical 
name  of  the  Morning  Star  ;  applied  by  the 
Christians  to  Satan,  on  account  of  his 
pride.  Thus  far  it  is  a  proper  rather  than 
a  common  name.  As  the  latter  it  has  a 
special  meaning,  signifying  a  match  tipped 
with  a  composition  ignitable  by  friction  : 
(often  used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  ele- 
ment of  a  compound). 

A  fire  in  a  Turkish  town  is  no  joke.  The  houses 
are  like  lucifer-ma.ic\\  boxes. —  W.  H.  Russell,  The 
[.Crimean]  War,  ch.  vii. 
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luciferian.  adj.     Devilish. 

Hence  men  of  art  deprave  each  other's  skill, 
Sith  it  they  view  with  luciferian  eyes. 

Sir  J.  Dames,  Witte's  Pilgrimage,  sign.  P.  3. 

What  luciferian  pride  in  him,  a  man  of  sin,  to 
admit,  yea  to  delight  in,  the  same  !  —  Sheldon, 
Miracles  of  Antichrist,  p.  171  :  1616. 

That  all  that  luciferian  exorcism  be  blotted  out  : 
.  .  .  that  very  '  luciferina,'  or  devilish  exorcism  is 
reprinted.  —  Jeremy  Taylor,  Dissuasive  against 
Popery,  ch.  ii.  §  19. 

It  savours  too  much  of  the  luciferian  presump- 
tion. —  Lord  North,  Light  to  Paradise,  p.  90. 

luciferous.    adj.     Giving  light  ;    affording 
means  of  discovery.     Rare. 

The  experiment  is  not  ignoble,  and  luciferous 
enough,  as  showing  a  new  way  to  produce  a  volatile 
salt.—  Boyle. 

liuciferously.  adv.    In  a  luciferous  manner. 

Embrace  not  the  opacous  and  blind  side  of  opi- 
nions, but  that  which  looks  most  luciferously  or 
influentially  unto  goodness.  —  Sir  T.  Browne,  Chris- 
tian Morals,  iii.  3. 

Xiucific.  adj.    Making  light;  producing  light. 
Hare. 

When  made  to  converge,  and  so  mixed  together, 
though  their  Incifick  motion  be  continued,  yet  by 
interfering,  that  equal  motion,  which  is  the  colo- 
riflck,  is  interrupted.  —  Grew. 


luciform.  adj.  [Lat.</b?7wa  =  form,  shape.] 
Having  the  nature  of  light.  Rare. 

Plato  speaketh  of  the  mind  or  soul  as  a  driver 
that  guides  and  governs  a  chariot,  which  is,  not 
unfitly,  styled  avyoetSes.  a  luciform  ethereal  vehicle, 
or  oxijjaa,  terms  expressive  of  the  purity,  lightness, 
subtilty,  and  mobility,  of  that  fine  celestial  nature, 
in  which  the  soul  immediately  resides  and  operates. 

—  Bishop  Berkeley,  Siris,  §  171. 

Xiuck.    s.     [German,   gluck    (ungluch  =  bad 

luck)  ;  Danish,  lykke.~\ 
1.  Chance;  accident;  fortune;  hap;  casual 
event  :  (generally  good,  even  without  the 
adjective). 

[He]  forced  his  neck  into  a  noose, 
To  shew  his  play  at  fast  and  loose  ; 
And  when  he  chanced  t'eseape,  mistook 
For  art  and  subtlety,  his  luck. 

Sutler,  Hudibras,  iii.  2,  391. 

Some  such  method  may  be  found  by  human  in- 
dustry or  luck,  by  which  compound  bodies  may  be 
resolved  into  other  substances  than  they  are  divided 
into  by  the  fire.  —  Boyle. 

'You  have  lost  your  money,'  said  the  English- 
man .  .  .  '  and  that  is  misfortune  enough  for  one 
night.  If  you  had  won  and  ruined  your  opponent, 
you  would  have  been  exceedingly  happy,  and  gone 
to  bed  thinking  Good  Luck  (which  is  the  represen- 
tative of  Providence)  watched  over  you.  For  my 
part  I  think  you  ought  to  be  very  thankful  that 
you  are  not  the  winner.'—  Lord  Lytton,  Alice,  b.  iv. 
ch.  vi. 

•2.  Fortune,  good  or  bad. 

Glad  of  such  luck,  the  luckless  lucky  maid 
A  long  time  with  that  savage  people  staid, 
To  gather  breath  in  many  miseries. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Farewell,  good  Salisbury,  and  good  luck  go  with 
thee.  Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iv.  3. 

I  did  demand  what  news  from  Shrewsbury. 
He  told  me,  that  rebellion  had  ill  luck, 
And  that  young  Harry  Percy's  spur  was  cold. 

Id.,  Henry  IV,  Part  II.  i.  1. 

That  part  of  mankind  who  have  had  the  justice, 
or  the  luck,  to  pass,  in  common  opinion,  for  the 
wisest,  have  followed  a  very  different  scent.—  Sir  W. 
Temple. 

Such,  how  highly  soever  they  may  have  the  luck  to 
be  thought  of,  are  far  from  being  Israelites  indeed. 

—  South,  Sermons. 

The  guests  are  found  too  numerous  for  the  treat, 
But  all,  it  seems,  who  had  the  hick  to  eat, 
Swear  they  ne'er  tasted  more  delicious  meat. 

Tate,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xv.  113. 
luckily,  adv.     In  a  luck*y  manner;  fortu- 
nately ;  by  good  hap. 

It  is  the  pencil  thrown  luckily  full  upon  the  horse's 
mouth,  to  express  the  foam,  which  the  painter  with 
all  his  skill  could  not  form.—Dryden,  Translation  of 
Di/fresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

It  happens  luckily  for  the  establishment  of  a  new 
race  of  kings  upon  the  British  throne,  that  the 
first  of  this  royal  line  has  all  high  qualifications.— 
Addison. 

luckiness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Lucky;  good  fortune;  good  hap;  casual 
happiness. 

He  who  sometimes  lights  on  truth  is  in  the  right 
but  by  chance  ;  and  I  know  not  whether  the  lucki- 
ness of  the  accident  will  excuse  the  irregularity  of 
his  proceeding.  —  Locke. 

luckless,  adj.    Unfortunate;  unhappy. 
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Glad  of  such  luck,  the  luckless  lucky  maid, 
A  long  time  with  that  savage  people  staid, 
To  gather  breath  in  many  miseries. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Never  shall  my  thoughts  he  base, 
Though  luckless,  yet  without  disgrace. 

Sir  J.  Suckling . 

What  else  but  his  immoderate  lust  of  power, 
Pray'rs  made  and  granted  in  a  luckless  hour? 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  x.  176. 

lucky,  adj.    Fortunate  ;  happy  by  chance. 

But  I  more  fearful,  or  more  lucky  wight, 
Dismay'd  with  that  deformed,  dismal  sight, 
Fled  fast  away.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Perhaps  some  arm  more  lucky  than  the  rest, 
May  reach  his  heart,  and   free   the    world   from 
bondage.  Addison,  Cato. 

lucrative,  adj.  Gainful;  profitable;  bring- 
ing money. 

The  trade  of  merchandize  being  the  most  lucra- 
tive, may  bear  usury  at  a  good  rate  ;  other  contracts 
not  so. — Bacon. 

The  disposition  of  Ulysses  inclined  him  to  pursue 
the  more  dangerous  way  of  living  by  war,  than  the 
more  lucrative  method  of  life  by  agriculture.  — 
Jiroome,  On  the  Odyssey. 

lucre.*.  [Lat. lucrum  =  gain.]  Gain;  profit; 
pecuniary  advantage  :  (in  a  bad  sense). 

Malice  and  lucre  in  them 
Have  laid  this  woe  here. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 
They  all  the  sacred  mysteries  of  Heaven 
To  their  own  vile  advantages  shall  turn, 
Of  lucre  and  ambition. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  509. 
A  soul  supreme  in  each  hard  instance  tried, 
Above  all  pain,  all  anger,  and  all  pride. 
The  rage  of  power,  the  blast  of  publick  breath, 
The  lust  of  lucre,  and  the  dread  of  death. 

Pope,  Epistle  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford. 

lucre,  v.  n.  Have  a  desire  of  pecuniary 
advantage.  Rare. 

[They]  frame  themselves  to  every  chaunge,  there- 
by to  satisfy  their  lucring  lust. — Anderson,  Exposi- 
tion on  Benedict,  fol.  75.  b. :  1573. 

lucriierous.  adj.  [Lat.  fero  =  bear,  bring.] 
Gainful ;  profitable. 

Opening  treasures  with  the  key  of  lucriferous  in- 
ventions.— Sir  W.  Petty,  Advice  to  Ilartlib,  p.  23 : 
1648. 

Silver  was  afterwards  separated  from  the  gold,  but 
in  so  small  a  quantity,  that  the  experiment,  the  cost 
and  pains  considered,  was  not  lucriferous. — Boyle. 
luctation.    s.     [Lat.  luctatio,   -onis ;   luctor 
=  struggle,   wrestle.]     -Struggle;    effort; 
contest. 

This  act  requires  the  intention  of  our  mind, 
thoughtfulness,  and  a  diligent  luctation  and  conten- 
tion with  ourselves.  —  Farindon,  Sermons,  p.  418: 
1657. 

luctual.  adj.  [Lat.  Indus  =  mourning.] 
Lamentable.  Obsolete. 

The  turbulent  and  luctual  times,  which  were  to- 
wards the  end  and  period  of  his  life  and  reign. — Sir 
G.  Buck,  History  of  Richard  III.  p.  41. 

lucubration,  s.  [Lat.  lucubratio,  -onis ; 
lux  =  light]  Study  by  candlelight;  noc- 
turnal study;  anything  composed  by  night. 

Life  is,  since  he  is  gone, 
But  a  nocturnal  lucubration. 

Cleaveland,  Elegy  on  Archbishop  Laud. 
Thy  lucubrations  have  been  perused  by  several  of 
our  friends. — Tatter. 

lucubratory.  adj.  Composed  by  candle- 
light. 

You  must  have  a  dish  of  coffee  and  a  solitary  can- 
dle at  your  side,  to  write  an  epistle  lucubratory  to 
your  friend.— Pop* 

luculent.  adj.     [Lat.  liiculentus.] 

1.  Clear;  transparent;  lucid. 

And  luculent  along 
The  purer  rivers  flow.      Tlwmson,  Seasons,  Winter. 

2.  Certain ;  evident. 

They  are,  against  the  obstinate  incredulity  of  the 
Jews,  the  most  luculent  testimonies  that  the  Chris- 
tian religion  hath. — Hoolcer,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

A  luculent  oration  he  made  of  the  miseries  of  this, 
find  happiness  of  that  other  life.— Burton,  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy,  p.  218. 

ludibrious.  adj.  [Lat.  ludibrium  =  laugh- 
ing-stock.] Ridiculous. 

Needless  it  shall  be  to  refute  this  fancy,  which 
falleth  to  the  ground  of  itself  as  a  ludibrious  folly 
of  the  man.— Tooker,  Fabric  of  the  Church,  p.  ll'j- 
160-1. 

ludibundness,  or  ludibundness.  s.  [Lat. 
ludibundus  =  full  of  sport  (Indus).]  Sport- 
ive j  playful.  Hare. 
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That  ludibundness  of  nature  in  her  gamaoous,  and 
such  like  sportful  and  ludicrous  productions. — Dr. 
H.  More,  Mystery  of  Iniquity,  b.  i.  c.  xy.  §  14,  by 
Archbishop  Trench,  On  some  Deficiencies  in  the 
English  Dictionaries. 

ludicrous,  adj.  [Lat.  ludicrus.~\  Burlesque; 
merry  ;  sportive  ;  exciting  laughter. 

Plutarch  quotes  this  instance  of  Homer's  judge- 
ment, in  closing  a  ludicrous  scene  with  decency  and 
instruction. — Broome,  On  the  Odyssey. 

It  was  not  only  in  its  skirts  that  this  wicked  coat 
was  deficient ;  the  corporal,  who  had  within  the  last 
few  years  thriven  lustily  in  the  inactive  serenity  of 
Grassdale,  had  outgrown  it  prodigiously  across  the 
chest  and  girth ;  nevertheless  he  managed  to  button 
it  up.  And  thus  the  muscular  proportions  of  the 
wearer  bursting  forth  in  all  quarters,  gave  him  the 
ludicrous  appearance  of  a  gigantic  schoolboy. — Lord 
Lytton,  Eugene  Aram. 

ludicrously,  adv.  In  a  ludicrous  manner : 
sportively ;  in  burlesque ;  in  a  manner  that 
may  excite  laughter. 

To  see  the  buffoonery  or  action  correspond  so 
ludicrously  with  the  musick. — Drummond,  Travels 
through  Germany,  Italy,  and  Greece,  p.  32. 

Cicero  ludicrously  describes  Cato  as  endeavouring 
to  act  in  the  commonwealth  upon  the  school  para- 
doxes, which  exercised  the  wits  of  the  junior  stu- 
dents in  the  Stoick  philosophy.— Burke. 

liidicrousness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Ludicrous;  burlesque;  sportiveness ; 
merry  cast  or  manner ;  ridiculousness. 

The  ludicrousness  and  fugitiveness  of  our  wanton 
reason  might  otherwise  find  out  many  starting- 
holes. — Dr.  H.  More,  A  ntidote  against  Idolatry,  ch.  i. 

Boileau  used  to  hint  among  his  intimate  friends, 
that  he  thought  the  reason  why  Homer  sometimes 
introduced  his  gods  and  goddesses  in  scenes  of  ludi~ 
crousness,  was  to  soften  the  general  severity  of  his 
poem,  and  to  relieve  the  reader  from  the  perpetual 
prospect  of  the  slaughters  and  deaths  with  which 
the  Iliad  abounded.—  Warton,  On  Dry  den's  Trans- 
lation of  the  Iliad. 

ludificatory.  adj.  [Lat.  ludiflcor  =  make 
sport,  game,  mockery.]  Mocking ;  making 
sport;  trifling. 

In  the  sacraments  of  the  church  there  is  nothing 
empty  or  vain,  nothing  ludificatory,  but  all  tho- 
roughly true. — Barrow. 

luff.  v.  n.  [see  Loot'.]  ^.Navigation.  Keep 
close  to  the  wind. 

The  ship,  luffing  too  nrar  the  great  island,  on  a 
sudden  stuck  fast  on  a  rock.— Randolph,  Islands  in 
the  Archipelago,  p.  61. 

lug-,  v.  a.  [  ?  ]  Hale  or  drag ;  pull  with 
rugged  violence. 

You  gods  !  why  this 

"Will  lug  your  priests  and  servants  from  your  sides. 
Shalcespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 
When  savage  bears  agree  with  bears, 
Shall  secret  ones  lug  saints  by  th'  ears  P 

Butler,  Hudibras. 
See  him  drag  his  feeble  legs  about 
Like  hounds  ill  coupled :  Jowler  lugs  him  still 
Through  hedges.  Dryden. 

Whose  pleasure  is  to  see  a  strumpet  tear 
A  cynick's  beard,  and  lug  him  by  the  hair. 

Id..  Translation  of  Persius,  i.  276. 

Either  every  single  animal  spirit  must  convey  a 

who.e  representation,  or  else  they  must  divide  the 

image  amongst  them,  and  so  lug  off  every  one  his 

share.— Collier. 

Llty  out. 

1.  Draw  a  sword.    Ludicrous. 

But  buff  and  beltmen  never  know  these  cares, 
No  time,  nor  trick  of  law,  their  action  bars ; 
Their  cause  they  to  an  easier  issue  put; 
They  will  be  heard,  or  they  lug  out  and  cut. 

Draden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xvi.  75. 

2.  Produce  in  a  rude  way. 

At  length  the  busy  time  begins: 

'  Come,  neighbours,  we  must  wag—' 
The  money  chinks,  down  drop  their  chins, 
Each  lugging  out  his  bag. 

Cowper,  Tfte  Yearly  Distress. 
lug.  v.  n.     Drag  ;  come  heavily. 

My  flagging  soul  flies  under  her  own  pitch, 
Like  fowl  in  air  too  damp,  and  lugs  along, 
As  if  she  were  a  body  in  a  body.  Dryden. 

lug:,  s. 

\.  Kind  of  small  fish. 

They  feed  on  salt  unmerchantable  pilchards,  tap 

worms,  lugs,  and  little  crabs.— Carew,  Survey  of 

Cornwall. 

2.  Ear. 

^There's  no  man  colour  smells,  or  sees  a  sound, 
Nor  sucks  the  labour  of  the  honey-bee 
With's  hungry  lugs,  nor  binds  a  gaping  wound 
Wilh's  slippery  eye-balls:  every  faculty 
And  object  have  their  due  analogy. 

Dr.  H,  More,  Life  of  the  Soul,  ii.  07. 
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With  hair  in  character,  and  lugs  in  text. 

Cleaveland. 
3.  Pole  or  perch  in  land  measure. 

That  ample  pit,  yet  far  renown'd 
For  the  large  leap  which  Debon  did  compel 
Coulin  to  make,  being  eight  lugs  of  ground. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

luggage.  s.  Anything  cumbrous  and  un- 
wieldy that  is  to  be  carried  away  ;  travel- 
ling baggage  ;  anything  of  more  weight 
than  value. 

Come  bring  your  luggage  nobly  on  your  back. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  v.  4. 
What  do  you  mean 
To  doat  thus  on  such  lugijage'!      Id.,  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

Think  not  thou  to  find  me  slack,  or  need 
Thy  politick  maxims,  or  that  cumbersome 
Luggage  of  war  there  shewn  me. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iii.  399. 
How  durst  thou  with  that  sullen  luggage 
O'  th'  self,  old  ir'n,  and  other  baggage, 
To  oppose  thy  lumber  against  us? 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  2,  69J. 

The  mind  of  man  is  too  light  to  bear  much  cer- 
tainty among  the  ruffling  winds  of  passion  and  opi- 
nion ;  and  if  the  luggage  be  prized-equally  with  the 
jewels,  none  will  be  cast  out  till  all  be  shipwrecked. 

—  Glanville. 

A  lively  faith  will  bear  aloft  the  mind, 
And  leave  the  luggage  of  good  works  behind. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  1033. 

I  am  gathering  up  my  luggage,  and  preparing  for 
my  journey.—  Swift.  Letter  to  Pope. 

The  married  Briton  on  a  tour  is  but  a  luggage 
overseer  :  his  luggage  is  his  morning  thought  and 
his  nightly  terror.  When  he  floats  along  the  Rhine, 
he  has  one  eye  on  a  ruin  and  another  on  his  luggage. 
When  he  is  on  the  railroad  he  is  always  thinking,  or 
ordered  by  his  wife  to  think,  '  Is  the  luggage  safe?' 
It  clings  round  him.'  It  never  leaves  him  (except 
when  it  does  leave  him,  as  a  trunk  or  two  will,  and 
make  him  doubly  miserable).  His  carpet-bags  lie 
on  his  chest  at  night,  and  his  wife's  forgotten  band- 
box haunts  his  turbid  dreams.  —  Thackeray,  The 
Kickleburys  on  the  Rhine,  p.  27. 

lugged.  part.  adj.     Having  its  ears  torn. 

Thy  bear  is  safe,  and  out  of  peril, 
Though  lugg'd  indeed,  and  wounded  very  ill. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  3,  2S4. 
I'm  as  melancholy  as  gib  cat  or  a  lugg'd  bear. 

Shalcespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  i.  2. 

lugger,  s.  Vessel  carrying  three  masts, 
with  a  running  sprit  and  lu^sails. 

I  will  take  care  that  the  red-coats  are  dispersed 
through  the  country;  you  land  at  night  with  the 
crew  of  your  lugger,  receive  your  own  goods,  and 
carry  the  younker  Brown  with  vou  back  to  Flush- 
ing. Won't  that  do  ?—  Sir  W.  Scott,  Guy  Manner- 
ing,  ch.  xxxiv. 

lug-sail,  s.  Square  sail  hoisted  occasion- 
ally on  a  yard  which  hangs  nearly  at  right 
angles  with  the  mast. 

Lugsails  are  very  powerful,  but  they  require  to  be 
lowered  down  and  shifted  on  the  mast  at  every  tack. 

—  Young,  Nautical  Dictionary. 

lugubrious,  adj.  [Lat.  lugubris.~]  Mourn- 
ful; sorrowful. 

To  act  no  passionate  lugubrious,  tragical  part, 
whatever  secular  provocation  cross  us  on  the  stage. 

—  Hammond,  Works,  iv.  546. 

Most  of  them  [pictures]  represent  devout  lugu- 
brious events.  —  Swinburne,  Travels  through  Spain, 
letter  xli. 

This  only  is  clear  :  That  Beppo  dived  deep  down 
into  the  lugubrious  and  obscure  regions  of  Rascal- 
dom. —  Carlyle,  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays, 
Count  Cagliostro. 

lukewarm,  adj. 

1.  Moderately  or  mildly  warm;  so  warm  as 
to  give  only  a  pleasing  sensation. 

Water  is  not  sodeynly  by  the  fyre  made  hote  to 
the  uttermost,  but  fyrste  cometh  betwene  a  lytell 
warmenes,  as  we  might  saye  hike  warme,  whiche  is 
neyther  very  hote,  nor  very  colde,  but  in  a  meane 
bytwene  both.  —  Bishop  Fisher,  Exposition  of  the 
Seven  Penitential  Psalms. 

A  dreary  corse,  whose  life  away  did  pass, 
All  wallow'd  in  his  own  yet  lukewarm  blood, 
That  from  his  wound  yet  welled  fresh  alas  ! 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 


May  you  a  better  feast  never  behold, 
fou  knot  of  moutf 
water 


ith  friends ;  smoke  and  lukewarm 


Is  your  perfection. 

,  Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iii.  6. 

Bathing  the  body  in  lukewarm  water  is  of  great 
advantage  to  contemperate  hot  and  sharp  humours. 
— Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Whence  is  it  but  from  this  attractive  power  that 
water,  which  alone  distils  with  a  gentle  lukewarm 
heat,  will  not  distil  from  salt  of  tartar  without  a 
great  heat  ? — Sir  I.  Neivton,  On  Opticks. 

2.  Indifferent ;  not  ardent ;  not  zealous, 
133 
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If  some  few  continue  stedfast,  it  is  an  obedience 
so  lukeivarm  and  languishing,  that  it  merits  not  the 
name  of  passion. — Dryden. 

This  sober  conduct  is  a  mighty  virtue 
In  lukewarm  patriots.  Addison,  Cato. 

It  will  be  conceived  that  the  two  young  ladies 
waited  for  the  arrival  of  their  father  with  no  luke- 
warm expectation  :  the  stranger,  however,  appeared 
no  more :  and  in  about  an  hour,  to  their  inexpressi- 
ble joy,  they  heard  the  rumbling  sound  of  the  old 
coach  as  it  rolled  towards  the  house.  This  time 
there  was  no  delay  in  unbarring  the  door. — Lord 
Lytton,  Eugene  Aram, ,  ch.  iii. 

If  the  new  line  of  distinction  which  now  severs 
the  two  sets  of  men  be  observed,  little  doubt  will  be 
cast  upon  our  former  conclusions.  The  one  is  for 
reform,  the  other  against  it.  But  the  old  Whip? 
Party  were  always  very  lukewarm  reformers :  one 
section  of  them  were  its  most  bitter  enemies— the 
rest,  with  few  exceptions,  its  very  tern uerate  sup- 
porters.—  Lord  Brougham.  Historical  Sketches  of 
Statesmen  of  the  Reign  of  George  III.,  Effects  of 
Party. 

Xiukewarmness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Lukewarm. 

Some  kind  of  zeal  counts  all  merciful  moderation 
Ittkewarmness. — EikonBasilike. 

The  defect  of  zeal  is  lukeivarmness,  or  coldness  in 
religion  :  the  excess  is  inordinate  heat  and  spiritual 
fury. — Bishop  Sprat. 

Go  dry  your  chaff  and  stubble,  (rive  fire  to  the  zeal 
of  your  faction,  and  reproach  them,  with  lukewarm- 
ness. — Swift. 
lull.  v.  a. 

1.  Compose  to  sleep  by  a  pleasing  sound; 
draw  to  sleep. 

There  trickled  softly  down 

A  gentle  stream,  whose  murmuring  wave  did  play 
Emongst  the  pumy  stones,  and  made  a  sound 
To  lull  him  soft  asleep,  that  by  it  lay. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Such  sweet  compulsion  doth  in  musick  lie, 
To  lull  the  daughters  of  necessity. 

Milton,  A  rcades,  68. 
These,  lull'd  by  nightingales,  embracing  slept. 

Id.,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  771. 

In  England  we  very  frequently  see  people  lulled 
asleep  with  solid  and  elaborate  discourses  of  piety, 
who  would  be  warmed  and  transported  out  of  them- 
selves by  the  bellowings  and  distortions  of  enthu- 
siasm.—Addison,  Spectator,  no.  407. 

2.  Compose  ;  quiet;  put  to  rest. 

Fortune  false  doth  lull  them  in  her  lap. 

Hirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  327. 
To  find  a  foe  it  shall  not  be  his  hap, 
And  peace  shall  lull  him  in  her  flowery  lap. 

Milton,  Vacation  Exercises,  83. 
No  more  these  scenes  my  meditation  aid, 
Or  lull  to  rest  the  visionary  maid. 

Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelard. 

By  such  reasoning  James  was  easily  lulled  into 
stupid  security. — JUacaulay,  History  of  England, 
ch.  ix. 
Lull.   S. 

1.  Power  or  quality  of  soothing. 

My  lord,  your  stay  was  long,  and  yonder  lull 
Of  falling  waters  tempted  me  to  rest. 

Young,  Revenge. 

2.  Pause ;  abatement :  (as,  '  There  was  a  lull 
in  the  storm'). 

lullaby,  interj.  and  s.     An  imitative  word 
used  by  nurses  to  lull  children  to  sleep. 
Philomel,  with  melody, 

Sing  in  your  sweet  lullaby; 
Lulla,  lulla.  lullaby ;  lulla,  lulla,  lullaby. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 

ii.  3,  song. 

If  you  will  let  your  lady  know  I  am  here  to  speak 
with  her.and  bring  her  along  withyou,  it  may  make 
my  bounty  further. — Marry,  sir,  lullaby  to  your 
bounty  till  I  come  again  —  Id.,  Twelfth  Night,  v.  1. 

Drinking  is  the  lullaby  used  by  nurses  to  still  cry- 
ing children.— Locke,  Thoughts  on  Education. 

lumbago,  s.  [Lat.  from  lumbus  =  loin.] 
Rheumatism  of  the  loins. 

Lumbagos  are  pains  very  troublesome  about  the 
loins,  and  small  of  the  back,  such  as  precede  ague 
fits  and  fevers :  they  are  most  commonly  from  full- 
ness and  acrimony,  in  common  with  a  disposition 
to  yawnings,  shudderinirs,  and  erratick  pains  in 
other  parts,  and  gooff  with  evacuation,  generally  by 
sweat,  and  other  critical  discharges  of  fevers. — 
Quincy. 

lumbar,  adj.  [Lat.  lumbaris.~\  In  Anatomy. 
Connected  with,  relating  to,  constituted 
by,  the  loins. 

Anterior  branches  from  the  seventh,  eighth,  and 
ninth  lumbar  nerves  diverge  from  the  ordinary 
course  or  distribution,  and  partially  unite  with  a 
plexus  extending  to  and  supplying  the  muscles 
which  connect  the  ischial  or  pelvic  bones  with  the 
abdominal  and  caudal  muscles  and  those  of  the  at- 
tached parts  of  the  sexual  organs. — Owen,  Anatomy 
of  Vertebrates. 
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lumber,  s.     Cumbersome  matters  of  more 
bulk  than  value ;  old  stuff. 

The  very  bed  .  .  .  was  violated 
By  the  coarse  hands  of  filthy  dungeon  villains, 
And  thrown  amongst  the  common  lumber. 

Otway,  Venice  Preserved,  i.  1. 
While  rolling  flames  from  Roman  turrets  fly, 
And  the  pale  citizens  for  buckets  cry, 
Thy  neighbour  has  removed  his  wretched  store, 
Few  hands  will  rid  the  lumber  of  the  poor. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  iii.  322. 

One  son  at  home 

Concerns  thee  more  than  many  guests  to  come. 
If  to  some  useful  art  he  be  not  bred, 
He  grows  mere  lumber,  and  is  worse  than  dead. 

J.  Dryden,  jun.,  Ibid,  xiy.  92. 
If  God  intended  not  the  precise  use  of  every  single 
atom,  that  atom  had  been  no  better  than  a  piece  of 
lumber : — Grew. 
Used  as  i\\e  first  element  of  a  compound. 

There,  dim  in  clouds,  the  poring  scholiasts  mark ; 
Wits,  who,  like  owls,  see  only  in  the  dark  ; 
A  lumber-house  of  books  in  every  head, 
For  ever  reading,  never  to  be  read. 

Pope,  Dunciad.  iii.  191. 

lumber,  v.  a.     Heap  like  useless  goods  ir- 
regularly. 

Fallow  ground  is  (usually)  an  indigested  thicket, 
lumbered  all  over  with  weeds,  and  briars,  and  thorns, 
and  thistles.— Sedgwieke,  Sermons,  p.  5 :  1642. 

In  Hollo  we  must  have  so  much  stuff  lumbered  to- 
gether, that  not  the  least  beauty  of  tragedy  can  ap- 
pear.— Rumer. 

lumber,  v.  n.     Move  heavily,  as  burthened 
.with  his  own  bulk. 

First  let  them  run  at  larse,  and  never  know 
The  taming  yoke,  or  draw  the  crooked  plough. 
Let  them  not  leap  the  ditch,  or  swim  the  flood, 
Or  lumber  on  the  meads,  or  cross  the  woods. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgivs,  iii.  2-6. 
lumbering,  verbal  abs.     Motion,  sound,  or 
jolting  of  anything  that  lumbers. 
Away  went  Gi'lpin,  and  away 
Went  postboy  at  his  heels ; 
The  postboy's  horse  right  glad  to  miss 
The  lumb'ring  of  the  wheels. 

Cowper,  John  Gil-pin. 

luminary,     s.        [Lat.   luminare ;    lumen  — 
light ;  Fr.  luminaire^] 

a.  Physically.  Body  which  gives  light:  (espe- 
cially applied  to  the  heavenly  bodies). 

The  great  luminary 
Dispenses  light  from  far. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  576. 

b.  Figuratively.    One  who  throws  light  upon 
intellectual  subjects ;  one  who  shines  con- 
spicuously in  literature  or  science. 

Sir  John  Graham,  I  know  not  upon  what  lumi- 
naries he  espied  in  his  face,  dissuaded  him  from 
marriage. — Sir  II.  Wotton. 

The  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the  weight  and 
spring  of  the  air,  had  been  reserved  for  a  late  happy 
discovery  by  two  great  luminaries  of  this  island.— 
Bentley. 

liiminc.  v.  a.     Illumine.    Rare. 

With  admiration  of  their  passing  light, 
Blinding  the  eyes,  and  lumining  the  spright. 

Spenser,  Hymn  of  Heavenly  Love. 

Xiuminiferous.  adj.  [Lat./cro  =  bear,  carry.] 

Conveying,  transmitting,  generating  light : 

(commonly  connected  with  ether,  medium, 

and  the  like). 

But  this  complex  law  of  double  refraction  was 
only  discovered  through  the  aid  of  the  theory  of  a 
luminiferous  ether.  —  Wheivell,  History  of  tlie  in- 
ductive Sciences,  b.  ix.  ch.  v.  vol.  ii.  p.  405 :  1847. 

luminosity,  s.    Luminous  character;  phos- 
phorescence. 

In  the  fact  that  high  temperature  produces  lumi- 
nosity, joined  to  the  fact  that  high  temperature  may 
be  generated  mechanically,  we   clearly  trace   the 
transformation ;    whilst,  conversely  we  find  light 
producing  a  dynamic  eftVct.  alike  in  all  photographic 
phenomena,  and  in  those  changes  of  atomic  arrange- 
ment which  it  causes  in  certain  crystals.— Herbert 
Spencer,  Principles  of  Psychology,  ch.  x.  §  49. 
luminous,  adj.   [Fr.  lumineux.J 
1.  Shining;  emitting  light ;  bright. 

Fire  burneth  wood,  making  it  first  luminous,  then 
black  and  brittle,  and  lastly,  broken  and  incinerate. 
— Bacon. 

Its  first  convex  divides 
The  luminous  inferiour  orbs  inclosed 
From  chaos.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  419. 

Earth  may,  industrious  of  herself,  fetch  day, 
Travelling  east ;  and  with  her  part  averse 
From  the  sun's  beam,  meet  night ;  her  other  part 
Still  luminous  by  his  ray.  Ibid.  viii.  137. 

How  came  the  sun  to  be  luminous'/  Not  from 
the  necessity  of  natural  causes.— JJentley. 
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The  most  luminous  of  the  prismatic  colours  are 
the  yellow  and  orange  ;  these  affect  the  senses  more 
strongly  than  all  the  rest  together. — Sir  I.  Newton, 
On  Opticks. 

2.  Clear. 

Among  the  orators,  as  among  the  statesmen  of  his 
age,  Mr.  Grattan  occupies  a  place  in  the  foremost 
rank. ...  In  the  constant  stream  of  a  diction  re- 
plete with  epigram  and  point — a  stream  on  which 
floated    gracefully,    because   naturally,    flowers   of 
various  hues,  —  was  poured  forth  the  closest  rea- 
soning, the  most  luminous  statement,  the  most  per- 
suasive display  of  all  the  motives  t  hat  could  influence, 
and   of  all   the  details   that    could    enlighten,  his 
audience. — Lord,  Brougham,  Historical  Sketches  of 
Statesmen  of  the  Reign  of  George  III.,  Grattan. 
luminousness.   s.     Attribute  suggested  by 
Luminous;  brightness;  emission  of  light; 
phosphorescence. 

That  luminousness  that  appears  in  some  eyes. — 
Spence,  Crito. 
lump.  s. 
\.  Small  mass  of  any  matter. 

The  weed  kal  is  by  the  Egyptians  used  first  for 
fuel,  and  then  they  crush  the  ashes  into  lumps  like 
a  stone,  and  so  sell  them  to  the  Venetians.— liacon, 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Without  this  various  agitation  of  the  water,  how 
could  lumps  of  sugar  or  "salt  cast  into  it  be  so  per- 
fectly dissolved  in  it,  that  the  lumps  themselves 
totally  disappear?— Boyle. 

An  Ombite  wretch  (by  headlong  haste  betray'd 
And  falling  down  i'  th'  rout)  is  prisoner  made : 
Whose  flesh  torn  off  by  lumps,  the  ravenous  foe 
In  morsels  cut. 

Tate,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xv.  102. 

To  conceive  thus  of  the  soul's  intimate  union 
with  an  infinite  being,  and  by  that  union  receiving 
of  ideas,  leads  one  into  as  gross  thoughts,  as  a 
country  maid  would  have  of  an  infinite  butter- print, 
the  several  parts  whereof  being  applied  to  her  lump 
of  butter,  left  on  it  the  figure  or  idea  there  was 
present  need  of.— Locke. 

2.  Shapeless  indistinct  mass. 

Hence,  heap  of  wrath,  foul  indigested  lump  ; 
As  crooked  in  thy  manners  as  thy  shape. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  v.  1. 

All  men's  honours 

Lie  like  one  lump  before  him,  to  be  fashion'd 
Into  what  pinch  he  please.      Id.,  He>>ry  VIII.  ii.  2. 

Why  might  there  not  have  been,  in  this  great 
mass,  huge  lumps  of  solid  matter,  which,  without 
any  form  or  order,  might  be  jumbled  together? — 
Keil,  Against  liurnet. 

It  is  rare  to  find  any  of  these  metals  pure;  but 
copper,  iron,  gold,  silver,  load,  and  tin,  all  pro- 
miscuously in  one  lump.— Woodward,  .Essay  to- 
wards a  Natural  History  of  the  Earth. 

3.  Totality  (taken  roughly);  whole  bulk  or 
mass. 

a.  With  in  and  the  definite  article ;  Fr.  en 
masse. 

If  my  readers  will  not  go  the  price  of  buying  my 
papers  by  retail,  they  may  buy  them  in  the  lump. — 
A  ddison. 

Other  epidemical  vices  are  rife  and  predominant 
only  for  a  season,  and  must  not  be  ascribed  to  human 
nature  in  the  lump. — Bentley,  Sermons. 

b.  More  rarely  with  the  indefinite  article. 

The  principal  gentlemen  of  several  counties  are 
stigmatized  in  a  lump,  under  the  notion  of  being 
papists. — Swift. 

lump.  v.  a.  Take  in  the  gross,  without  at- 
tention to  particulars. 

The  expenses  ought  to  be  lumped  together. — 
Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

Boccalini,  in  his  political  balance,  after  laying 
France  in  one  scale,  throws  Spain  into  the  other, 
which  wanted  but  very  little  of  being  a  counterpoise: 
the  Spaniards  upon  this  reckoned,  that  if  Spain  of 
itself  weighed  so  well,  they  could  not  fail  of  success 
when  the  several  parts  of  the  monarchy  were  lumped 
in  the  same  scale. — Addison. 

lumpusn,  also  lumpsucker,  more  rarely 
lump.  s.  British  fish  so  called,  Cyclo- 
pterus  lumpus ;  sea-owl ;  cock  and  hen 
paidle. 

The  Lumpsucker  is  remarkable  for  its  very  gro- 
tesque form.  . . .  Some  of  our  fishermen  consider 
that  we  have,  on  our  coast,  two  species  of  lumpjish, 
which  they  distinguish  by  the  names  of  red  lump 
and  blue  lump, considering  the  first  only  as  eatable; 
but  the  difference  in  colouras  well  as  in  the  flesh  . . . 
is  only  the  effect  of  season.— Yarrell,  British  Fishes. 
lumping;  adj.    Large;  heavy;  great.    Col- 
loquial. 

Nick,  thoii  shalt  have  a  lumping  pennyworth.— 
A  rbuthnot. 

lumpisu.  adj.  Heavy;  gross;  dull;  in- 
active; bulky. 

Lifting  up  his  lompish  head. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  1,  43. 
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Out  of  the  earth  was  formed  the  flesh  of  man,  and 
therefore  heavy  and  lumpish,  —  Sir  W.  Raleigh, 
History  of  the  World. 

Upon  this  warrant  shall  you  have  access 
Where  you  with  Sylvia  may  confer  at  large  ; 
For  she  is  lumpish,  heavy,  melancholy. 
And  for  your  friend's  sake  will  he  glad  of  you. 

Shakespetir,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  2. 

Love  is  all  spirit :  fairies  sooner  may 
Be  taken  tardy,  when  they  night  tricks  play, 
Than  we;  we  are  too  dull  and  lumpish. 

Sir  J.  Suckling. 

Little  terrestrial  particles  swimming  in  it  after  the 
grossest  were  sunk  down,  which,  by  their  heaviness 
and  lumpish  figure,  made  their  way  more  speedily. 
— Bur  net. 

How  dull  and  how  insensible  a  beast 
Is  man,  who  yet  would  lord  it  o'er  the  rest  ? 
Philosophers  and  poets  vainly  strove 
In  every  age  the  lumpish  mass  to  move.       Dryden. 
The  punch  (toes  round,  and  they  are  dull 

And  lumpish  still  as  ever : 
Like  barrels  with  their  bellies  full, 

They  only  weigh  the  heavier. 

Cowper,  The  Yearly  Distress. 

itimpisnness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Lumpish:  stupid  heaviness. 

The  Lord  was  well  acquainted  with  the  dulnesse 
and  himpishnesse  of  our  hearts.  —  Exposition  of 
Solomon's  Sony,  p.  209:  1585. 

Such  repugnancy  and  resistance  there  is  yet  re- 
maining in  those,  which  are  most  obedient;  such 
heaviness  and  lumpishness  in  those  which  are  most 
ready  and  diligent. — Harmar,  Translation  of  Beza. 
lumpy,  adj.   Full  of  lumps ;  full  of  compact 
masses. 

One  of  the  best  spades  to  dig  hard  lumpy  clays, 
but  too  small  for  light  garden  mould. — Mortimer, 
Husbandry. 

Lunacy.  *.  Kind  of  madness,  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  dependent  upon  the  moon' s  (lima) 
alternations;  madness  in  general;  for  which 
in  Law,  it  is  the  ordinary  term,  e.g.  Com- 
missioners in  Lunacy.  See  last  extract 
under  Lunatic. 

Love  is  merely  madness,  and  deserves  as  well  a 
dark  house  and  a  whip  as  madmen  do ;  and.  the 
reason  why  they  are  not  so  punished  and  cured  is, 
that  the  lunacy  is  so  ordinary,  that  the  whippers 
are  in  love  too. — Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  iii.  2. 

Your  kindred  shun  your  house, 
As  beaten  hence  by  your  strange  lunacy. 

Id.,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  induction,  sc.  2. 

If  we  bid  all  reason,  and  history,  and  human  helps 

and  acquisitions,  quite  adieu,  the  world  will  never 

be  rid  of  religious  lunacies  and  fancies.  —  Dr.  H. 

More,  Conjectura  Cabalistica,  p.  251  :  1653. 

There  is  difference  of  lunacy  -.  I  had  rather  be 
mad  with  him,  that  when  he  had  nothing,  thought 
all  the  ships  that  came  into  the  haven  his,  than  with 
you,  who,  when  you  have  so  much  coming  in,  think 
you  have  nothing. — Sir  J.  Suckling. 

lunar,  adj.  [Lat.  lunaris,  from  luna  =  moon.] 

1.  Relating  to,  connected  with,  determined 
by  the  rnoon. 

Then  we  upon  our  globe's  last  verge  shall  go, 
And  view  the  ocean  leaning  on  the  sky ; 

From  thence  our  rolling  neighbours  we  shall  know, 
And  on  the  lunar  world  securely  pry. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  clxiv. 

2.  Being  under  the  dominion  of  the  moon. 

They  have  denominated  some  herbs  solar  and 
some  lunar,  and  such  like  toys  put  into  great  words. 
— Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

The  lunar  horns  that  bind 
The  brow  of  Isis,  cast  a  blaze  around. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Iphis 

and  Janthe. 

In  their  right  hand  a  pointed  dart  they  wield ; 
The  left,  for  ward,  sustains  a  lunar  shield. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  i.  690. 
(For  Lunar  Month  see  Lunation.) 
Imnary.  adj.     Lunar. 

They  that  have  resolved  that  these  years  were  but 
lunary  years,  viz.  of  a  month,  or  Egyptian  years, 
are  easily  confuted. — Sir  W.  Raleigh,  History  of  the 
World. 

The  figure  of  its  seed  much  resembles  a  horse-shoe, 
which  Baptista  Porta  had  thought  too  low  a  signi- 
fication, and  raised  the  same  unto  a  lunary  repre- 
sentation.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

lunary.  s.  Native  fern  .so  called ;  Botry- 
chium  lunare. 

Then  sprinkles  she  the  juice  of  rue 
"With  nine  drops  of  the  midnight  dew 

From  lunary  distilling.         Drat/ton,  Nymphidia. 
lunated.  adj.     Formed  like  a  half  moon. 

A  sort  of  cross,  which  our  heralds  do  not  dream 
of;  which  is  a  cross  lunated  after  this  manner. — 
IS.  Browne,  Travels  in  Europe,  p.  54:  1685. 

lunatic,  adj.     Mad,  in  the  way  of  lunacy. 

Lord  have  mercy  on  my  gone,  for  ho  is  lunatyk. — 
Wicliffe,  Matthew,  xvii. 


LUNG 

Bedlam  beggars,  from  low  farms, 
Sometimes   with   lunatick  bans,   sometimes   wi 
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prayers, 
tut 


with 


Enforce  tneir  charity. 

Shalcespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  3. 

Lunatic,  s.     Madman  in  the  way  of  lunacy. 

The  lunatick,  the  lover,  and  the  poet, 
Are  of  imagination  all  compact : 
One  sees  more  devils  than  vast  hell  can  hold ; 
The  madman. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer -Night's  Dream,  v.  1. 

I  dare  ensure  any  man  well  in  his  wits,  for  one  in 
the  thousand  that  he  shall  not  die  a  lunatick  in 
Bedlam  within  these  seven  years;  because  not  above 
one  in  about  one  thousand  five  hundred  have  done 
so.— Graunt,  Observations  on  the  Bills  of  Mortality. 

See  the  blind  beggar  dance,  the  cripple  sing, 
The  sot  a  hero,  lunatick  a  king. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  ii.  267. 

The  residue  of  the  yearly  profits  shall  be  laid  out 
in  purchasing  a  piece  of  land,  and  in  building 
thereon  an  hospital  for  the  reception  of  idiots  and 
lunaticks.— Swift. 

During  the  practice  of  your  profession  you  may 
be  called  upon  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  the 
sanity  or  insanity  of  an  individual,  and  your  opinion 
may  be  required,  not  only  for  purely  medical  pur- 
poses, but  also  for  legal.  I  will  therefore  to-day 
describe  the  legal  relations  of  the  insane,  and  the 
duties  which  may  be  imposed  on  you  as  medical 
practitioners  in  relation  to  the  care  of  the  lunatic. 
...  It  is,  of  course,  quite  impossible  that  I  can  give 
you  every  particular  connected  with  legal  forms; 
every  one  who  undertakes  the  charge  of  a  lunatic 
patient  should  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
law  on  the  subject  by  consulting  special  law  treatises. 
I  would  recommend  to  you  Phillips's  '  Law  of  Luna- 
tics' or  Archbold's  '  Lunacy  Acts.' . .  .  The  Lord 
Chancellor  is  really  the  officer  of  the  Crown  who  has 
the  legal  surveillance  over  all  the  insane,  and  the 
Commissioners  in  Lunacy  yearly  make  a  report  of 
their  proceedings  to  him.  But  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
besides  this  staff  of  officers,  has  a  totally  distinct 
set  of  officers,  with  other  and  special  functions,  con- 
sisting of  two  Masters  in  Lunacy,  having  the  rank 
and  precedence  as  Masters  in  Chancery,  and  two 
medical  visitors. ...  In  order  that  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor may  take  charge  of  the  lunatic's  property,  an 
inquiry  into  the  fact  of  the  lunacy  becomes  neces- 
sary. Any  one  having  any  interest  by  kin  or  friend- 
ship may  make  a  petition  to  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
stating  that  a  certain  person  is  non  compos  mentis, 
and  praying  an  inquiry  into  the  truth.  An  inquiry 
is  then  ordered.  The  writ  de  lunatico  inquirendo  is 
issued,  and  the  inquiry  takes  place  before  one  of 
the  Masters  in  Lunacy.— Dr.  Sankey,  Lectures  on 
Mental  Diseases,  lect.  xiii. 

lunation.  *.  Revolution  of  the  moon  ;  time 
measured  thereby ;  hence,  in  a  general 
sense,  Month. 

If  the  lunations  be  observed  for  a  cycle  of  nine- 
teen years,  which  is  the  cycle  of  the  moon,  the  same 
observations  will  be  verified  for  succeeding  cycles 
for  ever. — Holder,  Discourse  concerning  Time. 

[A]  lunar  month  [is]  the  time  in  which  the  moon 
completes  a  revolution  about  the  earth,  and  returns 
to  the  same  position  relatively  to  some  celestial 
body,  or  point  in  space,  with  which  her  motion  is 
compared.  But  the  moon's  period  may  be  deter- 
mined in  relation  to  several  objects— as  the  sun,  the 
equinoctial  points,  a  fixed  star,  the  perigee  or  nodes 
of  her  orbit ;  and  accordingly  there  are  as  many 
different  lunar  months  as  there  are  assumed  points 
of  comparison,  provided  these  points  have  different 
motions  in  the  heavens.  1.  The  proper  lunar  month 
is  the  same  as  the  lunation  or  synodic  month,  and 
is  the  time  which  elapses  between  two  consecutive 
new  or  full  moons,  or  in  which  the  moon  returns  to 
the  same  position  relatively  to  the  earth  and  sun. 
2.  The  periodic  month  or  synodic  month  is  the  revo- 
lution with  respect  to  the  movable  equinox.  3.  The 
sidereal  month  is  the  interval  between  two  succes- 
sive conjunctions  with  the  same  fixed  star.  4.  The 
anomalistic  month  is  the  time  in  which  the  moon 
returns  to  the  same  point  (for  example,  the  perigee 
or  apogee)  of  her  movable  elliptic  orbit.  5.  The 
nodical  month  is  the  time  in  which  the  moon  ac- 
complishes a  revolution  with  respect  to  her  nodes, 
the  line  of  which  is  also  movable.  The  exact  mean 
lengths  of  these  different  lunar  months  are  as 
follow : 


Synodic  month         . 
Tropical  month 
Sidereal  month 
Anomalistic  month  . 
Nodical  month .        . 


il.  li.  m.  • 

29  12  44  2'84 

27  7  *5  4'7l 

27  7  43  H'54 

27  13  18  37'40 

27  5  5  35'tiO 


These  mean  motions  are  not  uniform,  but  are  subject 
to  periodic  and  secular  variations.  —  Brande  and 
Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Lunch,  s.     Same  as  Luncheon,  of  which  it 

is  the  colloquial  form. 
Luncheon.*,    [see  N  uncheon.] 
L.  Lump ;  hunch. 

When  hungry  thou  stood'st  staring  like  an  oaf, 
I  sliced  the  luncheon  from  the  barley  loaf; 
With  crumbled  bread  I  thicken'd  well  the  mess. 

Gay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Tuesday,  CO. 


2.  Subsidiary  meal  between  breakfast  and 
dinner. 

This  meal  is  admissible  only  when  the  interval 
between  the  breakfast  and  dinner  is  very  prolonged, 
or  when  the  quantity  of  food  taken  at  breakfast  is 
very  small.  The  lower  classes,  as  well  as  the  chil- 
dren of  the  higher  classes,  dine  early  ;  and  thus  with 
them  luncheon  is  unnecessary,  and  accordingly  is 
not  usually  taken.  With  adults  of  the  middling  and 
higher  classes,  .  .  .  luncheon  becomes  a  necessary 
meal.—  Pereira,  Treatise  on  Food  and  Diet. 
lune.  s.  [Lat.  /wna  =  moon.] 
1.  Anything  in  the  shape  of  a  half  moon. 

A  troop  of  Janizaries  strew'd  the  field, 
Fall'n  in  just  ranks  or  wedges,  lunes,  or  squares. 
Firm  as  they  stood.  Watts. 

•2.  Fit  of  lunacy  or  frenzy  ;  mad  freak.  Gal- 
licism. 

These  dangerous,  unsafe  lunes  o'the  king!    Be- 

shrew  them  ! 
He  must  be  told  on't,  and  he  shall. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  2. 
lunet.  *.    [accent  doubtful  ;  perhaps  lunette 
in  English  spelling.]     Satellite.   Rare. 

There  have  been  further  discoveries  made  of  the 
visible  and  material  heavens,  in  these  later  ages, 
than  ever  were  known  to  our  predecessors;  who 
could  never  have  believed,  that  there  were  such 
lunets  about  some  of  the  planets  as  our  late  perspec- 
tives have  described.—  Bishop  Hall,  Peacemaker, 
§10. 

lunette,  s.  [Fr.  =  small  moon.]  Generally, 
anything  in  the  shape  of  a  small  moon  ; 
specially,  in  Fortification.  See  extract. 

Lunette  is  a  covered  place  made  before  the  cour- 
tine,  which  consists  of  two  faces  that  form  an  angle 
inwards,  and  is  commonly  raised  in  fosses  full  of 
water,  to  serve  instead  of  a  fausse  braye,  and  to  dis- 
pute the  enemy's  passage  ;  it  is  six  toises  in  extent, 
of  which  the  parapet  is  four.  —  Trevoux. 
lung-,  s.    [German,  lunge.']    (Entered  in  the 
previous  editions  as  a  plural;  not  to  men- 
tion, however,  other  cases,  the  distinction 
between  the  right  and  left  lung  in  Anatomy 
is  both  important  and  common.) 
1.  Respiratory  organ  of  the   three  highest 
classes  of  vertebrates,  viz.  mammals,  birds, 
and  reptiles. 

More  would  I,  but  my  lungs  are  wasted  so, 
That  strength  of  speech  is  utterly  denied  me. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  4. 
The  bellows  of  his  lungs  begin  to  swell, 
All  out  of  frame  is  every  secret  cell, 
Nor  can  the  good  receive  nor  bad  expel. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  759. 
Inflammation  of  the  heart  is  incident  to  acute 
rheumatism,  and  so  too  is  inflammation  of  the 
lungs.  The  former  is  of  more  frequent,  the  latter  of 
more  rare  occurrence.  ..  .  Inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
notwithstanding  its  comparative  infrequency,  is  a 
matter  of  no  mean  importance  in  connection  with 
acute  rheumatism.  ...  I  use  inflammation  of  the 
lungs  as  a  general  expression  for  inflammation  of 
any  pulmonary  structure,  either  from  bronchitis, 
pneumonia,  or  pleurisv.  ...  Of  the  two  pleurisies, 
one  was  single  and  the  other  double.  ...  Of  the 
eighteen  instances  of  pneumonia,  in  nine  the  disease 
was  of  one  lung,  and  in  nine  it  was  of  both.  .  .  .  And 
now  it  was  evident  that  another  new  disease  had 
arisen.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  left  lung  a  minute 
crackling  had  taken  the  place  of  the  respiratory  mur- 
mur, which  too  surely  denoted  pneumonia.  .  .  .  The 
following  was  the  state  of  the  lungs.  Both  of  them 
were  slightly  emphysematous.  .  .  .  The  right  was 
crepitous  throughout.  .  .  .  Every  portion  of  this  lung 
was  buoyant  in  water.  ...  Of  the  left  lung  the  entire 
lobe  was  hepatized,  and  sank  in  water,  while  the 
upper  lobe  presented  the  same  pathological  condi- 
tions as  the  other  lung.  —  Dr.  P.  M.  Latham,  Lec- 
tures on  Subjects  connected  with  Clinical  Medicine 
comprising  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  lect.  ix. 

He  [Wilkes]  had  not  intellectual  lung  enough  for 
any  protracted  exertion  or  display.  —  Craik,  History 
of  the  English  Language  and  English  Literature, 
ii.  302. 

2.  In  plural  only.  Large  and  strong-  voiced 
man  ;  sort  of  under  workman  in  the  che- 
mical art. 

That  is  his  fire-drake, 
His  lungs,  his  zephyrus,  he  that  puffs  his  coals. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  ii.  1. 

lunge,  s.  [Fr.  allonge."]    In  Fencing.  Move- 
ment giving  a  posture  in  which  the  body  is 
thrown  forwards  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
give  its  greatest  oblique  extensions,  as  mea- 
sured from  the  right  hand  to  the  left  foot. 
The  proper  attitude  in  fencing  is  to  hold  the  head 
upright,  though  the  body  hath  an  inclination  for- 
ward  on  a  longe.  —  Sees,  Encyclopedia,  in  voco 
Fencing. 
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lunged,  adj.  Having  lungs ;  having  the 
nature  of  lungs  ;  drawing  in  and  emitting 
air,  as  the  lungs  in  an  animal  body. 

The  smith  prepares  his  hammer  for  the  stroke, 
While  the  lung'd  bellows  hissing  fire  provoke. 

Dryden. 

lung-grown,  adj.  Having  lungs  which  have 
contracted  adhesions  to  the  pleura. 

The  lungs  sometimes  grow  fast  to  the  skin  that 
lines  the  breast  within ;  whence  such  as  are  detained 
with  that  accident  are  lung-grown. — Harvey,  Dis- 
course of  Consumptions. 

lungwort,  s.  [?  from  the  darker  and  lighter 
hues  of  the  leaf,  like  those  of  the  surface  of 
a  lung.]     Rare  native  plant  so  called,  akin 
to  Borage,  &c.,  of  the  genus  Pulmonaria, 
which  it    approximately   translates    (Lat. 
pulmoj  -onz's  =  lung);  also  a  lichen  so  called. 
Lungwort,  in  Botany,  [is]  the  common  name  for 
Stieta  pulmonacea,  a  lichen  which  grows  extensively 
on  the  trunks  of  trees,  and  is  occasionally  used  in 
medicine.    In  Siberia  it  is  said  to  be  employed  as  a 
substitute  for  hops.    The  same  name  is  also  applied 
to  the  genus  Pulmonaria. — Brande  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
lunisolar.    adj.      [Lat.  luna  =  moon  +  sol  = 
sun.]     In  Astronomy.     Calculated  accord- 
ing to  the  combined  motions  of  the  sun 
and  moon. 

The  Dionysian  period  of  532  years,  formed  by  mul- 
tiplying together  the  solar  and  lunar  cycles  of  twen- 
ty-eight and  nineteen  years,  has  sometimes  been 
called  the  lunisolar  year.— Brande  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
lupine,  s.     [from  Lat.  lupinus.~]     Legumi- 
nous plant  so  called  ;  seed  of  the  same. 

When  Protogenes  would  undertake  any  excellent 
piece,  he  used  to  diet  himself  with  peas  and  lupines, 
that  his  invention  might  be  quick  and  refined. — 
Peacham,  On  Drawing. 

Where  vetches,  pulse,  and  tares  have  stood, 
And  stalks  of  lupines  grew  (a  stubborn  wood), 
Th'  ensuing  season,  in  return,  may  bear 
The  bearded  product  of  the  golden  year. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  i.  110. 
[The  lupine]  has  a  papilionaceous  flower,  out  of 
whose  empalement  rises  the  pale,  which  afterwards 
turns  into  a  pod  filled  with  either  plain  or  spherical 
seeds:  the  leaves  grow  like  fingers  upon  the  foot 
stalks.— Miller. 

lupine,  adj.  [from  Lat.  lupinus  =  having  the 
character  of  a  wolf,  i.  e.  lupus.']  Like  a  wolf. 
Their  physiognomy  is  canine,  &c.  lupine,  or  leo- 
nine; for,  we  read,  some  men  had  lionly  looks. — 
Bishop  Gauden,  TAfe  of  Bishop  Brownrigg,  p.  236. 
lurcb.  s.    [Fr.  lourche,  i.  e.  ourche,  probably 
from   the   Lat.  area  =  chest,  and  in  a  se- 
condary sense  dicebox,   preceded  by  the 
definite  article  le  which  it  has  incorporated . 
Italian,   lurcio ;     German,   lurz,    lurtsch.~] 
Game  at  tables  so  called;  also  a  term  used 
when  one  of  the  players  gains  every  point 
before  his  opponent  gains  one.    This  origin 
leaves  the  French  and  the  German  forms 
equally  like  the  English  one,  so  that  it  may 
be  derived  from  either.     Skinner,  who  sug- 
gested it,  however,  expressly  states  that 
the  game  was  Dutch  (i.e,  German).     The 
French,  however,  or  the  Italian,  must  be 
the  language  which  gives  the  initial  /-. 
Leave  in  the  lurch.   Leave  in  an  embarrassed 
or  helpless  situation.     Ludicrous. 
Will  you  now  to  peace  incline, 
And  languish  in  the  main  design, 
And  leave  us  in  the  lurch '! 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Speech  against  Peace. 
But  though  thou'rt  of  a  different  church, 
I  will  not  leave  thee  in  the  lurch. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  3, 763. 

Have  a  care  how  you  keep  company  with  those 
that,  when  they  find  themselves  upon  a  pinch,  will 
leave  their  friends  in  the  lurch.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 
Can  you  break  your  word  with  three  of  the 
honestest  best  meaning  persons  in  the  world  ?  It  is 
base  to  take  advantage  of  their  simplicity  and  cre- 
dulity, and  leave  them  in  the  lurch  at  last. — Arbuth- 
not.  History  of  John  Bull. 

Flirts  about  town  had  a  design  to  cast  us  out  of 
the  fashionable  world,  and  leave  us  in  the  lurch,  by 
some  of  their  late  refinements. — Addison,  Guardian. 
lurch,  v.  n.     Shift;  play  tricks. 

I  myself,  sometimes  leaving  goodness  on  my  left- 
hand,  and  hiding  mine  honour  in  my  necessity,  am 
fain  to  shuffle,  to  hedge,  and  to  lurch.— Shakespear, 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  2. 
lurch,  v.  n.    Lurk. 
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While  the  one  was  upon  wing,  the  other  stood 
lurching  upon  the  ground,  and  flew  away  with  the 
fish. — Sir  It.  L' Estrange. 

lurch,  s.  Heave  suddenly  to  one  side,  as  a 
ship  in  a  swell. 

'  A  mind  diseased  no  remedy  can  physic.' 
(Here  the  ship  gave  a  lurch  and  he  grew  seasick.) 
'Sooner  shall  heaven  kiss  earth'  —  here  he  grew 

sicker, — 

'  Oh  Julia !  what  is  every  other  woe  : 
(For  God's  sake  let  me  have  a  glass  of  liquor ; 

Pedro !  Battista !  help  me  down  below.) 
Julia,  my  love  (you  rascal,  Pedro,  quicker). 

Oh  Julia!  (this  curst  vessel  pitches  so), 
Beloved  Julia,  hear  me  still  beseeching* — 
Here  he  grew  inarticulate  with  retching. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  ii.  19. 
lurch,  v.  a. 

1.  Devour;  swallow  greedily. 

Too  far  off  from  great  cities  may  hinder  business ; 
or  too  near  lurcheth  all  provisions,  arid  inaketh  every 
thing  dear. — Bacon. 

2.  Defeat;  disappoint. 

He  waxed  like  a  sea ; 

And,  in  the  brunt  of  seventeen  battles  since, 
He  lurcht  all  swords  o*  the  garland. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  ii.  2. 

God  never  designed  the  use  of  them  to  be  con- 
tinual ;  by  putting  such  an  emptiness  in  them,  as 
should  so  quickly  fail  and  lurch  the  expectation.— 
South,  Sermons. 

This  is  a  sure  rule,  that  will  never  deceive  or  lurch 
the  sincere  communicant. — Ibid. 

lurcher,  s.     One  who  lurches. 

a.  Generally;   with  the  view  of  entrapping 
anything. 

Is  not  love  a  lurcher,  that  takcth  men's  stomachs 
away  that  they  cannot  eat,  their  suleen  that  they 
cannot  laugh,  their  hearts  that  they  cannot  fight, 
their  eyes  that  they  cannot  sleepe?-i%,  Endy- 
mion. 

His  bolder  thefts  some  tradesman  spies, 
Swift  from  his  play  the  scudding  lurcher  flies  ; 
Whilst  every  honest  tongue  Stop  thief!  resounds. 
Gay,  Trivia,  iii.  63. 

b.  Dog  so  called. 

I  cannot  represent  those  worthies  more  naturally 
than  under  the  shadow  of  a  pack  of  dogs,  made  up 
of  finders,  lurchers,  and  setters. — Tatler. 

liirdan.  .v.  [N.Fr.  lourdin,  lourd]  L.Lat. 
lurdus.  The  extracts  from  Macbean  and 
Todd  show  how  absurdly  it  has  been  con- 
nected with  Lord  and  Dane.  In  Warner, 
a  notice  similar  to  that  from  the  '  Mirror 
for  Magistrates '  may  be  found.  The  two 
extracts  referred  to  are  entered  in  the  pre- 
vious editions  under  Loord.]  See  ex- 
tracts. 

Lo !  here  we  have  the  kynge's  seale : 
What,  lurden,  art  thou  wode  ? 

Old  Song  of  Adam  Bell,  pt.  ii. 
Lourdans  or  clownes  attired  in  their  oruinary 
worky-day  clothes. — Florio,  Translation  of  Mon- 
taigne, p. 228. 
Siker,  thou's  but  a  lazy  loord, 

And  rekes  much  of  thy  svvinke, 
That  with  fond  terms  and  witless  words 
To  blear  mine  eyes  dost  think. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar. 
D.  Trevoux  derives  lourdaut  from  lorde  or  lourde, 
a  village  in  Gaseoigny,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were 
formerly  noted  robbers,  say  they.  But  dexterity  in 
robbing  implies  some  degree  of  subtilty,  from  which 
the  Gascoigns  are  so  far  removed,  that  they  are  auk- 
ward  and  heavy  to  a  proverb.  The  Erse  imports 
some  degree  of  knavery,  but  in  a  ludicrous  sense,  as 
in  English,  You  pretty  rogue  ;  though  in  general  it 
denotes  reproachful  heaviness,  or  stupid  laziness. 
Spenser's  Scholiast  says,  loord  was  wont,  among  the 
old  Britons,  to  signify  a  lord ;  and  therefore  the 
Danes,  that  usurped  their  tyranny  here  in  Britain, 
were  called,  for  more  dread  than  dignity,  lurdans, 
i.e.  lord  Danes,  whose  insolence  and  pride  was  so 
outrageous  in  this  realm,  that  if  it  fortuned  aBriton 
to  be  going  over  a  bridge,  and  saw  the  Dane  set  foot 
upon  the  same,  he  must  return  back  till  the  Dane 
was  clean  over,  else  he  must  abide  no  less  than  pre- 
sent death:  but  being  afterward  expelled,  the  name 
of  lurdane  became  so  odious  unto  the  people  whom 
they  had  long  oppressed,  that,  even  at  this  day,  they 
use  for  more  reproach  to  call  the  quartan  ague  the 
fever  lurdane.  So  far  the  Scholiast,  but  erroneously. 
From  Spenser's  own  words,  it  signifies  something  of 
stupid  dulness  rather  than  magisterial  arrogance. — 
Macbean  quoted  by  Johnson. 

Dr.  Johnson  might  have  added  to  the  remark  of 
Macbean,  that  stupidity  was  a  principal  feature  in 
the  lurdane's  character : 

'  In  every  house  lord  Dane  did  then  rule  all ; 
Whence  laysie  iozels  hirdanes  now  we  call.' 

(Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  588.) 
Loord  indeed  is  no  other  than  the  Teutonick  word 
luyaerd,  or  loer,  loerd,  an  idle,  slothful  fellow ;  hence 
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the  French  lourd,  stupid,  blockish ;  Italian  lordo, 
foul,  filthy  ;  lordone,  a  'lubberly,  slovenly,  filthy  fel- 
low.' (Florio,  1598.)  Screnius  makes  the  Gothic 
lort,  filth  [stercus],  the  origin.— Todd. 

lure.  s.  [N.Fr.  leurre.'] 

1.  Something  held  out  to  call  a  hawk. 

My  faulcon  now  is  sharp  arid  passing  empty, 
And,  till  she  stoop,  she  must  not  be  full-gorged, 
For  then  she  never  looks  upon  her  lure. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shreiv,  iv.  1. 

This  lure  she  cast  abroad,  thinking  that  this  fame 

and  belief  would  draw,  at  one  time  or  other,  some 

birds  to  strike  upon  it. — Id.,  History  of  the  Reign 

of  Henry  VII. 

This  stiff-neck'd  pride,  nor  art  nor  force  can  bend, 
Nor  high-flown  hopes  to  reason's  lure  descend. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Of  Prudence, 
A  falconer  Henry  is,  when  Emma  hawks  ; 
"With  her  of  tarsels  and  of  lures  he  talks. 

Prior,  Henry  and  Emma. 

2.  Any  enticement;  anything  that  promises 
advantage. 

How  many  have  with  a  smile  made  small  account 
Of  beauty  and  her  lures,  easily  scorn'd 
All  her  assaults,  on  worthier  tilings  intent  ? 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  ii.  193. 

Luxury 

Held  out  her  lure  to  his  superior  eye, 
And  grieved  to  see  him  pass  contemptuous  by. 

Madden. 
lure.  v.  n.     Call  hawks. 

Standing  near  one  that  lured  loud  and  shrill,  I 
had  suddenly  an  offence,  as  if  somewhat  had  broken, 
or  been  dislocated  in  my  ear,  and  immediately  after 
a  loud  ringing.— Bacon. 

These  falconers  clammering  up  and  down,  from 
hill  to  hill,  and  luring  all  along,  lighted  at  last  upon 
a  large  pleasant  valley.-  Howell,  Instructions  for 
Foreign  Travel,  p.  134. 

lure,  v,  a. 

1.  Bring  hawks  to  the  lure. 

O  for  a  falconer's  voice, 
To  lure  this  tassel-gentle  back  again. 

Shakespear,  Itomeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  2. 

•2.  Attract ;  entice  ;  draw. 

A  little  matter  will  lure  or  scare  the  common 
people  into  civil  and  religious  fashions,  if  they  have 
easy  leaders  and  bold  dictators. — Jeremy  Taylor, 
Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  154. 

As  when  a  flock 

Of  ravenous  fowl,  though  many  a  league  remote, 
Against  the  day  of  battle  to  a  field 
AVhere  armies  lie  encamp'd,  come  flying,  lured 
With  scent  of  living  carcasses. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  273. 

A  man  spent  one  day  in  labour,  that  he  might 
pass  the  other  at  ease ;  and  lured  on  by  tin?  pleasure 
of  this  bait,  when  he  was  in  vigour  he  would  provide 
for  as  many  days  as  he  could.— Sir  W.  Temple. 

Volumes  on  shelter'd  stalls  expanded  lie, 
And  various  science  lures  the  learned  eye. 

Gay,  Trivia,  ii.  551. 

lurid,  adj.  [Lat.  luridus.~\  Gloomy  ;  dismal. 

Slow  settling  o'er  the  lurid  grove, 
Unusual  darkness  broods. 

Thomson,  Seasons,  Slimmer. 

lurk.  v.  n.     Lie  in  wait;    lie   hidden;    lie 
close. 

Far  in  land  a  savage  nation  dwelt, 
That  never  tasted  grace,  nor  goodness  felt; 
But  like  wild  beasts,  lurking  in  loathsome  den, 
And  flying  fast  as  roebuck  through  the  fen, 
All  naked.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Mill  brook  lurketh  between  two  hills,  a  village  of 
some  eighty  houses,  and  borrowing  his  name  from  a 
mill  and  little  brook  running  there  through. — 
Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

They  lay  not  to  live  by  their  worke, 
But  theevishly  loiter  and  lurke. 

Tusser,Kve  Hundred  Points  of  good  Huxbandry. 

My  son,  if  sinners  entice  thee,  consent  thou  not; 
if  they  say,  Let  us  lay  wait  for  blood,  let  us  lurk 
privily  for  the  innocent . . .  my  son,  walk  not  thou 
in  the  way  with  them. — Proverbs,  i.  11. 

The  wife,  where  danger  or  dishonour  lurks, 
Safest  and  seemliest  by  her  husband  stays. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  is.  267. 

The  king  unseen, 

Lurk'd  in  her  hand,  and  mouru'd  his  captive  queen  ; 
He  springs  to  vengeance. 

Pope,  Rape  of  t/ie  Lock,  canto  iii. 

I  do  not  lurk  in  the  dark :  I  am  not  wholly  un- 
known to  the  world :  I  have  set  my  name  at  length. 
— Swift. 

Henry  offered  to  accept  the  imperial  crown  from 
the  hand  of  Hildebrand.  By  this  proposition  he 
recognised  the  right  of  Gregory  to  the  papal  see,  and 
threw  aside  his  own  anti-pope,  Guibert  of  Ravenna, 
But  under  this  lurked  subtle  policy.  If  he  accepted 
these  terms,  Gregory  annulled  at  once  all  his  former 
acts,  pronounced  his  own  excommunication  unjust, 
and  that  he  who  had  been  declared  unworthy  to 
rule  as  king,  was  now  fit  to  receive  from  the  hands 
of  the  Pope  the  imperial  crown.— Milman,  History 
of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  vii.  ch.  iii. 


LURK 

lurker.  s.  One  who  lurks ;  loiterer ;  thief 
who  lies  in  wait. 

If  this  lawless  lurker  had  ever  had  any  taste  of 
the  civil  or  canon  law.— Bishop  Hall,  Honour  of 
married  Clergy,  p.  129. 

It  was  well  known  what  a  bold  lurkerschism  was. 
Milton,  Season  of  Church  Government,  b.  i. 
lurking-place,  s.     Hiding  place  ;  covert. 

Take  knowledge  of  all  the  lurkinr/places  where  he 
hideth  himself.— 1  Samuel,  xxiii.  23. 
lurry,  s.  [V  hurry.]  Crowd;  throng;  heap. 
Hare. 

And  is  the  lurry  of  lawyers  quite  worn  out  ? 

World  of  Wonders,  p.  135 :  1608. 
A  lurry  and  rabble  of  poor  farthing  friars,  who 
have  neither  rent  nor  revenue.— Ibid.  p.  187. 

We  are  not  to  leave  duties  for  no  duties,  and  to 
turn  prayer  into  a  kind  of  lurry—  Milton,  Eicono- 
clastes,  ch.  xvi. 
luscious,  adj.      [?  lush.'} 

1.  Sweet,  so  as  to  cloy  or  nauseate. 

Pert  wit  and  luscious  eloquence  have  lost  their 
relish.— Bishop  Burnet,  Pastoral  Letters. 

2.  Sweet  in  a  great  degree. 

With  brandish'd  blade  rush  on  him,  break  his 

glass, 
ed  the  luscious  liquor  on  the  ground. 

Milton,  Comus,  651. 

Blown  roses  hold  their  sweetness  to  the  last, 
And  raisins  keep  their  luscious  native  taste. 

Dryden. 

3.  Pleasing;  delightful. 

He  will  bait  him  in  with  the  luscious  proposal  of 
some  gainful  purchase.— South,  Sermons. 

Some  particular  train  of  idea  fixes  upon  the  mmd, 
all  other  intellectual  gratifications  are  rejected :  the 
mind,  in  weariness  or  leisure,  recurs  constantly  to 
the  favourite  conception,  and  feasts  on  the  luscious 
falsehood,  whenever  it  is  offended  with  the  bitter- 
ness of  truth.  By  degrees,  the  reign  of  fancy  is 
confirmed.  She  grows  first  imperious,  and  in  time 
despotic.  These  fictions  begin  to  operate  as  realities, 
false  opinions  fasten  upon  the  mind,  and  life  passes 
in  dreams  of  rapture  or  of  anguish.  —  Johnson, 
Rasselas. 

They  are  not  smooth  or  luscious  verses  certainly ; 
nor  is'it  contended  that  the  endeavour  to  raise  them 
to  as  vigorous  and  impressive  a  tone  as  possible,  by 
depriving  them  of  all  oversweetness  or  liquidity,  has 
not  been  carried  too  far;  but  we  cannot  doubt  that 
whatever  harshness  they  have  was  designedly  given 
to  them,  and  was  conceived  to  infuse  into  them  an 
essential  part  of  their  relish.— Craik,  History  of  the 
English  Language  and  English  Literature,  vol.  i. 
p.  553. 

lusciousness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Luscious;  immoderate  sweetness. 

Can  there  be  greater  indulgence  in  God,  than  to 
embitter  sensualities  whose  lusciousness  intoxicates 
us,  and  to  clip  wings  which  carry  us  from  him? — 
Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

Peas  breed  worms  by  reason  of  the  lusciousness 
and  sweetness  of  the  grain.— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Lush.  adj.  [?  Provincial  German,  fluss  = 
abundance.]  Of  a  dark,  deep,  full  colour : 
(opposed  to  pale  and  faint).  Obsolete. 

Lush  and  foggy  is  the  blade, 
And  cheers  the  husbandman  with  hope. 

Golding, -Translation  of  Ovid:  1587. 
Shrubs  lush,  and  almost  like  a  grystle. 

Id.,  Translation  of  Julius  Solinus:  1587. 

How  lush  and  lusty  the  grass  looks  !  how  green  ! 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  ii.  1. 

lush.  s.    Intoxicating  liquor  :    (?  liquor  in 

abundance).     Colloquial  or  slang. 
lushy.    adj.     Drunk ;   intoxicated.     Collo- 
quial, or  slang. 

Iiusk.  s.  [Danish,  luske  =  skulk.]  Lubber ; 
sot ;  lazv  fellow.  Obsolete. 

Els  had  we  never  had  so  many  lecherous  luskes 
among  them. — Bale,  Actes  of  Englysh  Votaries,  pt.  i. 
fol.  61.  b. 

Lu.sk.  v.  n.  Be  idle ;  lie  idle,  unemployed, 
or  careless.  Obsolete. 

He  is  my  foe ;  friend  thou  not  him,  nor  .forge  him 

arms,  but  let 
Him  luske  at  home  unhonoured. 

Warner,  Albion's  England,  p.  147 :  1596. 

Themis  selfe 

Would  be  cashier'd  from  one  poor  scrap  of  pelfe : 
If  that  she  were  incarnate  in  our  time, 
She  might  luske  scorned  in  disdained  slime, 
Shaded  from  honour. 

Marston,  Scourge  of  Villany,  ii.  5 :  1599. 
Not  that  I  mean  to  feign  an  idle  God, 
That  lusks  in  heaven,  and  never  looks  abroad, 
That  crowns  not  virtue,  and  corrects  not  vice  ;  . . . 
But  I  conceive 

In  God  care,  counsel,  justice,  mercy,  might, 
To  punish  wrongs,  and  patronize  their  right. 

Sylvester,  Du  Bartas,  p.  141 :  1621. 

VOL.  II. 


LUST 

luskish.  adj.  Somewhat  inclinable  to  lazi- 
ness or  indolence.  Obsolete. 

Any  swineherd's  brat,  that  lousie  came 
To  luskish  Athens. 

Marston,  Scourge  of  Villany,  i.  3  :  1599. 

liuskishness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Luskish;  disposition  to  laziness.  Obso- 
lete. 

He  shooke  off  luskishness  ;  and,  courage  chill, 
Kindling  afresh,  gan  battel  to  renew. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  vi.  1,  35. 

lusorious.  adj.    In  play;  sportive.     Rare. 

Many  too  nicely  take  exceptions  at  cards,  tables, 

and  dice,  and   such    mixt  lusorious   lots;   whom 

Gataker  well  confutes.—  Burton,  Anatomy  of  Me- 

lancholy, p.  271. 


LUST 


lusory.  adj.  [Lat.  /wsMs  =  sport,  game.] 
Used  in  play  ;  sportive. 

How  bitter  have  some  been  against  all  lusory  lots, 
or  any  play  with  chance  !—  Jeremy  Taylor,  A  rtificial 
Handsomeness,  p.  120. 

They  supply  it  with  their  lances  in  lusory  skir- 
mishes on  horseback,  wherein  their  dexterity  cannot 
be  too  much  admired.—  L.  Addison,  Description  of 
Western  Barbary,  p.  218. 

There  might  be  many  entertaining  contrivances 
for  the  instruction  of  children  in  geometry  and  geo- 
graphy, in  such  alluring  and  lusory  methods,  which 
would  make  a  most  agreeable  and  lasting  impression. 

—  Watts,  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

lust.  s.     [A.S.] 

1.  Desire  ;  inclination  ;  will. 

He  that  bath  more  lust  to  cry.  —  Sir  P.  Sidney, 
Dialogue  bet,  ween  two  Sheplierds. 

She  that  vertue  loves  and  vice  detests, 
Euarna,  and  Menippe  true  in  trust, 
And  Nemertea,  learned  well  to  rule  her  lust. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iv.  11,  51. 

For  little  lust  had  she  to  talk  of  aught, 
Or  aught  to  heare  that  mote  delightful  be  ; 
Her  mind  was  all  possessed  of  one  thought, 
That  gave  no  other  place.  Ibid.  v.  6,  21. 

The  enemy  said,  I  will  pursue,  I  will  overtake,  I 
will  divide  the  spoil  ;  my  lust  shall  be  satisfied  upon 
them.  —  Exodus,  xv.  9. 

Let  me  be  privileged  by  my  place,  and  message, 
To  be  a  speaker  free  ;  when  I  am  hence, 
I'll  answer  to  my  lust. 

Sliakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  4. 

2.  Carnal  desire. 

This  our  court,  infected  with  their  manners, 
Shews  like  a  riotous  inn  ;  epicurism  and  lust 
Make  it  more  like  a  tavern  or  a  brothel. 
Than  a  graced  palace.     Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  4. 

There's  no  motion 

That  tends  to  vice  in  man  but  I  affirm 
It  is  the  woman's  part  ;  be  't  lying,  note  it 
The  woman's  ;  flattering,  hers  ;  deceiving,  hers  ; 
Lust,  and  rank  thoughts,  hers.   Id.,  Cymbeline,  ii.  5. 

They  are  immoderately  given  to  the  lust  of  .the 
flesh,  making  no  conscience  to  get  bastards.  — 
Abbot. 

When  a  temptation  of  lust  assaults  thee,  do  not 
resist  it  by  disputing  with  it,  but  fly  from  it,  that  is, 
think  not  at  all  of  it.—  Jeremy  Taylor,  Rule  and 
Exercises  of  holy  Living. 

3.  Violent  or  irregular  desire 

The  ungodly,  for  his  own  lust,  doth  persecute  the 
poor:  let  them  be  taken  in  the  crafty  wiliness  that 
they  have  imagined.  —  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
Psalms,  x.  2. 

Virtue  was  represented  by  Hercules  :  he  is  drawn 
offering  to  strike  a  dragon  ;  by  the  dragon  are  meant 
all  manner  of  lusts.—  Peacham,  On  Drawing. 

All  weigh  our  acts,  and  whate'er  seems  unjust, 
Impute  not  to  necessity,  but  lust. 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperor. 

4.  Vigour  ;   active  power  ;   lustiness.      Ob- 
solete. 

Trees  will  grow  greater,  and  bear  better  fruit,  if 
you  put  salt,  or  lees  of  wine,  or  blood,  to  the  root  : 
the  cause  may  be  the  increasing  the  lust  or  spirit  of 
the  root.  —  Bacon. 

lust.  v.  n. 

1.  Desire  carnally. 

Inconstant  man,  that  loveth  all  he  saw, 
And  lusteth  after  all  that  he  did  love. 

Lord  Roscommon. 

2.  Desire  vehemently. 

Giving  sometimes  prodigally  ;  not  because  he  loved 
them  to  whom  he  gave,  but  because  he  lusted  to  give. 

—  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

The  Christian  captives  in  chains  could  no  way 
move  themselves,  if  they  should  unadvisedly  lust 
after  liberty.—  Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

3.  List;  like.     Obsolete. 

Their  eyes  swell  with  fatness  ;  and  they  do  even 
what  they  lust.—  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Psalms, 
Ixxiii.  7. 

4.  Have  irregular  dispositions  or  desires. 

The  spirit  that  dwelleth  in  us  lusteth  to  envy.  — 
James,  iv.  5. 


CLUEEER 
i  LUSTLESS 

luster,  s.     One  who  is  inflamed  with  lust. 

Hear,  and  fear,  all  lusters  after  strange  women ! — 
Dr.  Clerke,  Sermons,  p.  499 :  1637. 

lustful,  adj. 

1.  Libidinous;  having  irregular  desires. 

Turning  wrathful  fire  to  lustful  heat, 
With  beastly  sin  thought  her  to  have  defiled. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

There  is  no  man  that  is  intemperate  or  lustful, 
but  besides  the  guilt  likewise  stains  and  obscures 
his  soul.— Archbishop  Tillotson. 

2.  Provoking  to  sensuality  ;  inciting  to  lust. 

Thence  his  lustful  orgies  he  enlarged. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  415. 

3.  Lusty.     Obsolete. 

The  want  of  lustful  health 
Could  not  be  half  so  griefful  to  your  grace, 
As  these  most  wretched  tidings  that  I  bring. 

Sackville,  Tragedy  of  Oorboduc :  1561. 

lustihead.  s.  Vigour  ;  ability  ;  sprightli- 
ness. 

A  goodly  personage, 
Now  in  his  freshest  flower  of  lustihead, 
Fit  to  inflame  fair  lady  with  love's  rage.  Spenser. 

To  see  thee  succeed  in  thy  father's  stead, 
And  flourish  in  flowres  of  lustihead. 

Id.,  Shepherd's  Calendar. 
lustihood.  s.     Same  as  preceding. 
Reason'and  respect 
Make  livers  pale,  and  lustihood  deject. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  2. 

I'll  prove  it  on  his  body ; 
Despite  his  nice  fence,  and  his  active  practice, 
His  May  of  youth  and  bloom  of  lustyhood. 

Id.,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  v.  1. 
Frenchmen  have  been  neighing  after  the  constitu- 
tions of  their  neighbours  in  their  lawless  lustihood. 
— Pursuits  of  Literature. 

lustily,  adv.  In  a  lusty  manner ;  stoutly  ; 
with  vigour ;  with  mettle. 

Old  Hubberdin,  as  he  was  dauncins  with  his  doc- 
tours  lustilie  in  the  pulpit,  against  the  hereticks,  how 
he  stampt  and  tooke  on  I  cannot  tell,  but  crash 
quoth  the  pulpit,  downe  commeth  the  dauncer,  and 
there  lay  Hubberdin  not  dauncing  but  sprawling  in 
the  midst  of  his  audience. — Fox,  Book  of  Martyrs, 
Bishop  Latimer. 

I  determine  to  fight  lustily  for  him. — Shakespear, 
Henry  V.  iv.  1. 

Now,  gentlemen, 
Let's  tune,  and  to  it  lustily  a  while. 

Id.,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  2. 
Barbarossa  took  upon  him  that  painful  journey, 
which  the  old  king  lustily   performed. — Knolles, 
History  of  the  Turks. 

He  has  fought  lustily  for  her,  and  deserves  her. — 
Southerne. 

lustiness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Lusty; 
stoutness ;  sturdiness ;  strength ;  vigour  of 
body. 

Fresh  Clarion  being  ready  dight, . . . 
[He]  with  good  speed  began  to  take  his  flight 
Over  the  fields  in  nis  frank  lustiness. 

Spenser,  Muiopotmos. 

Where  there  is  so  great  a  prevention  of  the  ordi- 
nary time,  it  is  the  lustiness  of  the  child ;  but  when 
it  is  less,  it  is  some  indisposition  of  the  mother. — 
Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Cappadocian  slaves  were  famous  for  their  lustiness, 
and  being  in  good  liking,  were  set  on  a  stall  to  shew 
the  good  habit  of  their  body,  and  made  to  play  tricks 
before  the  buyers,  to  shew  their  activity  and  strength. 
— Dryden,  Translation  ofPersius,  note  on  sat.  vi. 

lusting:,  part.  adj.  Having  the  character 
of,  indicating,  lust. 

This  is  she, 

That  with  her  lust  wins  infamy. 
If  lusting  love  be  so  disgrac't, 
Die  before  you  live  unchast : 
For  better  die  with  honest  fame, 
Than  lead  a  wanton  life  with  shame. 

Greene,  Philomela :  1615. 

lusting-,  verbal  abs.     Act  of  one  who  lusts. 
The  mixed  multitude  that  was  among  them  fell  a 
lusting ;  and  the  children  of  Israel  also  wept  again, 
and  said,  Who  shall  give  us  flesh  to  eat  P— Numbers, 
xi.  4. 

lustiess.  adj.     Not  vigorous;    weak;   lan- 
guid; lifeless.     Obsolete. 
Lustiess,  far  from  game. 

Oower,  Confessio  Amantis,  b.  iv. 
The  rather  lambs  bene  starved  with  cold, 
All  for  their  maister  is  lustlesse  and  old. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar. 
In  his  lustlesse  limbs,  through  evil  guise, 
A  shaking  fever  raign'd  continually. 

Id.,  Faerie  Queen. 
The  throstle,  with  shrill  sharps,  as  purposely  he 

song 

To  awake  the  lustlesse  sun :  or  chiding,  that  so  long 
He  was  in  coming  forth. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  xiii. 
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LUST 


LTTSTRAI.          ") 
LUXURIANTLY/ 

lustra!,  adj.  [Lat.  lustralis,  from  lustro  = 
expiate,  purify ;  lustratio.~]  Used  in  puri- 
fication. 

His  better  parts  by  lustral  waves  refined, 
More  pure,  and  nearer  to  sethereal  mind.        Garth. 
lustrate.  v.  a.     Purify. 

The  parts  of  this  work,  as  fast  as  I  could  finish 
them,  were  lustrated  by  your  gracious  eye,  and  con- 
summated by  your  judicious  observations.  —  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury,  History  of  Henry  VIII.,  dedi- 
cation. 

When  we  have  found  this  execrable  thing,  which 
hath  brought  all  our  plagues  on  us.  then  we  must 
purge,  and  cleanse,  and  lustrate  the  whole  city  for 
its  sake.— Hammond,  Works,  iv.  638. 

lustration,  s.    Purification  by  water. 

Job's  religious  care, 

His  sons  assembles,  whose  united  prayer, 
Like  sweet  perfumes,  from  golden  censers  rise ; 
He  with  divine  lustrations  sanctifies. 

O.  Sandys,  Paraphrase  of  tlie  Book  of  Job. 
That  spirits  are  corporeal  seems  a  conceit  deroga- 
tive unto  himself,  and  such  as  he  should  rather  la- 
bour to  overthrow ;  yet  thereby  he  established  the 
doctrine  of  lustrations,  amulets,  and  charms. — Sir 
T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Should  lo  (lo's  priest  I  mean)  command 
A  pilgrimage  to  Meroe's  burning  sand ; 
Through  desarts  they  would  seek  the  secret  spring, 
And  holy  water  for  lustration  bring. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  vi.  681. 
What  were  all  their  lustrations  but  so  many  so- 
lemn purifyings,  to  render  both  themselves  and  their 
sacrifices  acceptable  to  the  gods  ?— South,  Sermons. 

By  ardent  prayer,  and  clear  lustration, 
Purge  the  contagious  spots  of  human  weakness. 

Prior,  Second  Hymn  of  Calimachus. 

lustre,  s.     [Fr.] 

1.  Brightness;  splendour;  glitter. 

You  have  one  eye  left  to  see  some  mischief  on 

him.— 

Lest  it  see  more  prevent  it ;  out,  vile  jelly ! 
Where  is  thy  lustre  now  ? 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  7. 
The  scorching  sun  was  mounted  high, 
In  all  its  lustre,  to  the  noonday  sky. 

Addison,  Translation  from  Ovid. 
Pass  but  some  fleeting  years,  and  these  poor  eyes, 
Where  now  without  a  boast  some  lustre  lies, 
No  longer  shall  their  little  honours  keep, 
But  only  be  of  use  to  read  or  weep. 

Prior,  Celia  to  Damon. 

All  nature  laughs,  the  groves  are  fresh  and  fair, 
The  sun's  mild  lustre  warms  the  vital  air. 

Pope,  Pastorals,  Spring. 

2.  Sconce  with  lights;  candlestick  set  off  with 
lustrous  glass  pendents. 

Ridotta  sips,  and  dances  till  she  see 
The  doubling  lustres  dance  as  quick  as  she. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  sat.  i. 

3.  Eminence;  renown. 

His  ancestors  continued  about  four  hundred  years, 
rather  without  obscurity  than  with  any  great  lustre. 
—Sir  H.  Wotton. 

I  used  to  wonder  how  a  man  of  birth  and  spirit 
could  endure  to  be  wholly  insignificant  and  obscure 
in  a  foreign  country,  when  he  might  live  with  lustre 
in  his  own. — Swift. 

4.  English  form  of  Lustrum  ;  space  of  five 
years. 

Both  of  us  have  closed  the  tenth  lustre,  and  it  is 
time  to  determine  how  we  shall  play  the  last  act  of 
the  farce. — Bulingbroke. 

lustre,  v.  a.     Render  bright ;  illuminate. 

In  the  same  instant  that  God  made  the  sun, 
With  it  this  glorious  light  we  see  begun, 
Which  lustred  half  the  earth. 

Hey  wood,  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p.  122  :  1635. 
lustrous,  adj.     Bright ;  shining ;  luminous. 
My  sword  and  yours  are  kin,  good  sparks  and 
lustrous. — Shakespear,  All' swell  that  ends  well, ii.  1. 
The  more  lustrous  the  imagination  is,  it  filleth 
and  fixeth  the  better. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Expe- 
rimental History. 
Never  comes  the  trader,  never  floats  an  European 

flag, 

Slides  the  bird  o'er  lustrous  woodland,  swings  the 
trailer  from  the  crag. 

Tennyson,  Locksley  Hall. 
Where  palsy  shakes  a  few,  sad,  last  grey  hairs; 
Where  youth  grows  pale,  and  spectre-thin,  and 

dies; 
Where  but  to  think  is  to  be  full  of  sorrow 

And  leaden-eyed  despairs ; 
Where  beauty  cannot  keep  her  lustrous  eyes, 
Or  new  love  pine  at  them  beyond  to-morrow. 

Keats,  Ode  to  a  Nightingale. 
lustrum,  s.     [Lat.]     Space  of  five  years ; 
properly,  the  completion  of  fifty  months. 

Allowing  for  each  of  those  a  lustrum  or  quinque- 
nal.— Gregory,  Posthuma,  p.  140. 

We  push  time  from  us,  and  we  wish  him  back  ; 
Lavish  of  lustrums,  and  yet  fond  of  life. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  ii. 
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LUTE 

Plural,  Latin  and  English. 

Prolonging  them,  with   greater  comfort,  to  so 

many  years  or  lustras.— Smith,  Portrait  of  Old  Age, 

p.  264. 
Iitisty.  adj. 

1.  Stout;  vigorous;  healthy;  able  of  body. 

Who  satisfieth  thy  mouth  with  good  things : 
making  thee  young  and  lusty  as  an  eagle. — Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  Psalms,  ciii.  5. 

If  lusty  love  should  go  in  quest  of  beauty, 
Where  should  he  find  it  fairer  than  in  Blanche? 

Shakespear,  King  John,  ii.  2. 

We  yet  may  see  the  old  man  in  a  morning, 
Lusty  as  health,  come  ruddy  to  the  field, 
And  there  pursue  the  chase.  Otway. 

2.  Beautiful;  handsome.    Obsolete. 

Laodomie,  his  lustie  wife. 

Gower,  Confessio  Amantis,  b.  iv. 
So  lovedst  thou  the  lusty  Hyacint ; 
So  lovedst  thou  the  faire  Coronis  deare. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

3.  Pleasant;  delightful. 

How  fresh  my  flowers  bene  spred, 
Dyed  in  lilly  white  and  cremsin  red, 
With  leaves  engrained  in  lustie  green. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar. 

4.  Saucy ;  sturdy. 

The  confident  and  over  lusty  French 
Do  the  low-rated  English  play  at  dice. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iv.  chorus. 

Cassius's  soldiers  did  shew  themselves  verie  stub- 
borne  and  lustie  in  the  campe.— North,  Translation 
of  Plutarch, 

lutanlst.  s.     One  who  plays  upon  the  lute. 

I  can  call  the  lutanist  and  the  singer,  but  the 
sounds  that  pleased  me  yesterday  weary  me  to-day. 
—Johnson,  Rasselas,  ch.  ii. 

lutarious.  adj.    Having  the  colour  of  mud. 
A  scaly  tortoise-shell  of   the  lutarious  kind.— 
Grew. 

lute.  s.     [Arabic,  al  ud;  the  al  being  the 
article,  the  consonant  of  which  has  coa- 
lesced with  the  vowel  of  the  substantive.] 
Stringed  musical  instrument. 
Orpheus  with  his  lute  made  trees, 
And  the  mountain  tops  that  freeze, 
Bow  themselves  when  he  did  sing. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  1,  song. 
May  must  be  drawn  with  a  sweet  countenance, 
upon  his  head  a  garland  of  roses,  in  one  hand  a  lute. 
— Peacham,  On  Drawing. 

In  a  sadly  pleasing  strain 
Let  the  warbling  lute  complain. 

Pope,  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day. 
Used  as  the  first  element  of  a  compound. 
Lands  of  singing,  or  of  dancing  slaves, 
Love-whispering  woods,  and  Zwte-resounding  waves. 
Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  305. 

lute.  s.  [from  Lat.  lutum  =  mud,  clay.] 
Composition  like  clay,  with  which  chemists 
close  up  their  vessels. 

Some  temper  lute,  some  spacious  vessels  move, 
These  furnaces  erect,  and  those  approve.  Garth. 
Lutes  differ  according  to  the  nature  of  the  vapours 
which  they  are  destined  to  confine,  and  the  degree 
of  heat  which  they  are  to  be  exposed  to.— Ure,  Dic- 
tionary of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

lute.  v.  a.  Close  with  lute,  or  chemist's 
clay. 

Take  a  vessel  of  iron,  and  let  it  have  a  cover  of 
iron  well  luted,  after  the  manner  of  the  chemists. — 
Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Iron  may  be  so  heated  that  being  closely  luted  in 
a  glass,  it  shall  constantly  retain  the  .fire. — Bishop 
lyilkins,  Mathematical  Magic. 

Then  appeared  a  large  glass-bottle,  wherein  was 
luted  up  a  famous  necromancer. — Sir  K.  L' Estrange, 
Translation  of  Quevedo,  p.  48. 

lutist.  *.     Player  on  the  lute. 

His  [Strada'sJ  imitation  of  Claudian  in  express- 
ing a  controversy  between  a  lutist  and  a  nightin- 
gale.—Hakewill,  On  Providence,  p.  251. 

lutestring:.  *.     String  of  a  lute. 

A  lutestring  will  bear  a  hundredweight  without 
rupture,  but  at  the  same  time  cannot  exert  its  elas- 
ticity.— Arbuthnot. 

lutestring;,  s.  [catachrestic  from  Italian 
lustrino.~]  Species  of  glossy  silk  cloth. 

There  goes  Mrs.  Roundabout;  I  mean  the  fat  lady 
iu  the  lutestring  trollope. — Goldsmith,  Essays,  xv. 

The  oldest  man  living  could  remember  no  govern- 
ment so  weak  in  oratorical  talents  and  in  official 
experience.  The  general  opinion  was,  that  the  mi- 
7usters  might  hold  office  during  the  recess,  but  that 
the  first  day  of  debate  in  Parliament  would  be  the 
last  day  of  their  power.  Charles  Townshend  was 
asked  what;  "Jie  thought  of  the  new  administration. 
'It  is,'  said  he,  'mere  lutestring;  pretty  summer 
wear.  It  will  never  do  for  the  winter.'— alacaulay, 
Critical  and  Historical  Essays,  Earl  of 'Chatham, 


LUX  U 

lutheran.  s.     One  who  adheres  to  the  doc- 
trine and  discipline  of  Luther. 

What  though  I  know  her  virtuous 
And  well-deserving  P    Yet  I  know  her  for 
A  spleeny  Lutheran. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

The  Lutherans  constantly  pressed  the  unsophis- 
ticated tenet  of  the  atonement,  not  contraotedly  in 
a  calvinistical,  but  comprehensively  in  a  Christian 
point  of  view. — Laurence,  Sermons,  iii. 
lutheran.    adj.     Denoting  the  doctrine  or 
followers  of  Luther. 

The  king  desired  the  Lutheran  divines  to  approve 
his  second  marriage;  they  begged  his  excuse  in 
writing.— Bishop  Burnet,  History  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, b.  ii. 

If  we  contemplate  them  [the  Articles  of  the  Church 
of  England]  in  this  view,  or  rather  such  of  them  03 
will  become  the  subject  of  investigation,  we  find, 
that  far  from  being  framed  according  to  the  system 
of  Calvin  in  preference  to  all  others,  they  were  mo- 
delled  after  the  Lutheran  in  opposition   to  the 
Romish  tenets  of  the  day.— Laurence,  Sermons,  i. 
lutheranisru.    s.     Doctrine  of  Luther :    (a 
proper,  rather  than  a  common,  name). 

In  this  country,  where  the  light  of  literature  could 
not  be  concealed,  nor  the  love  of  truth  suppressed, 
Lutheranism  found  numerous  proselytes,  who  were 
known  by  the  appellation  of  '  the  men  of  the  new 
learning.'— Laurence,  Sermons,  i. 

Protestantism  is  divided  into  Lutheranism  and 
Calvinism,  so  called  from  Luther  and  Calvin,  the 
two  distinguished  reformers  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury.— Guthrie. 

lutiierism.  s.     Same  as  Lutheranism. 

Lutherism  increased  daily  in  the  university.— .4 . 
Wood,  Annals  of  the  University  of  Oxford  in  1526. 
luthern.  s.     Architectural  term  for  a  sort 
of  window  over  the  cornice,  in  the  roof  of 
a  building. 
lux.  v.  a.     Put  out  of  joint ;  disjoint. 

Descending  careless  from  his  couch,  the  fall 
Lux'd  his  next-joint,  and  spinal  marrow  bruised. 

J.  Philips,  Cyder,  ii.  467. 

luxated,  adj.    Sprained  ;  put  out  of  joint ; 
dislocated. 

Consider  well  the  luxated  joint,  which  way  it 
slipped  out;  it  requireth  to  be  returned  in  the 
same  manner.—  Wiseman. 
luxation,  s. 

1.  Act  of  disjointing. 

If  the  straining  and  luxation  of  one  joint  can  so 
afflict  us,  what  shall  the  racking  of  the  whole  body, 
and  the  torture  of  the  soul  ^—Bishop  Hall,  Heaven 
•upon  Earth. 

Why  this  mangling  and  luxation  of  passages  ?— 
Bentley,  PhUeleutherus  Lipsiensis,  §  50. 

2.  Anything  disjointed. 

If  thou  wert  laid  up  of  the  gout,  or  some  rupture, 
or  luxation  of  some  limb,  thou  wouldst  not  complain 
to  keep  in.— Bishop  Hall,  Balm  of  Gilead. 

This  joint  may  be  kept  from  luxation.— Smith, 
Portrait  of  Old  Age,  p.  59.  . 

The  undue  situation,  or  connexion  of  parts,  in 
fractures  and  luxations,  are  to  be  rectified  by  chi- 
rurgical  means.— Floyer. 

luxuriance,  s.    [Lat. luxuria.~\  Exuberance; 
abundant  or  wanton  plenty  or  growth. 
While  through  the   parting  robe  the  alternate 

breast 

With  youth  wild  throbbing,  on  thy  lawless  gaze 
In  full  luxuriance  rose. 

Thomson,  Seasons,  Summer. 

luxurianey.  s.    Same  as  Luxuriance. 

The  rankness  and  luxuriancy  of  our  tempers  in 
this  kind  ought  rather  to  be  the  subject  of  our  ex- 
tirpation, than  a  ground  for  our  manuring  and  cul- 
ture.— W.  Mountague,  Devout  Essays,  pt.  i.  p.  143 : 

A  fungus  prevents  healing  only  by  its  luxuriancy. 
— Wiseman. 

Flowers  grow  up  in  the  garden  in  the  greatest 
luxuriancy  and  profusion.— Spectator. 
luxuriant,  adj.     Exuberant;  superfluously 
plenteous. 

A  fluent  and  luxuriant  speech  becomes  youth 
well,  but  not  age.— Bacon,  Essays. 

The  mantling  vine 

Lays  forth  her  purple  grape,  and  gently  creeps 
Luxuriant.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  200. 

If  the  fancy  of  Ovid  be  luxuriant,  it  is  his  cha- 
racter to  be  so— Dryden,  Preface  to  Translation 
of  Ovid's  Epistles. 

Prune  the  luxuriant,  the  uncouth  refine, 
But  show  no  mercy  to  an  empty  line.  Pope. 

Waste  so  great 

Might  you  repair,  such  wealth  you  have  of  charms 
Luxuriant. 

II.  Taylor,  Philip  van  Artevelde,  Part  II.  iii.  5. 
luxuriantly,  adv.     In  a  luxuriant  manner  ; 
abundantly. 


L  UXU 

The  auburn  locks,  and  the  taper  arms,  of  th 
Saxon  dame  are   most   luxuriantly  illustrated. 
T.  Warton,  An  Enquiry  into  the  Authenticity  of  t, 
Poems  attributed  to  Thomas  Rowley,  p.  81. 
luxuriate,  v.  n. 

1.  Grow    exuberantly;    exhibit    superfluou 
plenty. 

I  could  more  willingly  have  luxuriated,  and  bet 
ter  satisfied  myself  and  others.— Burton,  Anatom 
of  Melancholy.  To  the  Reader. 

Corn  luxuriates  in  a  better  mould.— Ibid.  p.  454. 

The  tongue,  that  nimble  interpreter  of  the  mint, 
when  it  doth  most  luxuriate  in  variety  of  expres 
sions,  is  yet  so  bounded,  that  of  necessity  it  inus 
utter  all  conceptions  of  the  mind  in  a  few  words. — 
Hartlib,  Reformation  of  Schools,  p.  47  :  1642. 

2.  Indulge  in  luxury. 

'Tis  worth  enough,  if  a  young  gallant  can 
Look  big,  luxuriate,  and  write  gentleman  ! 

Beaumont,  Psyche,  xvi.  30 

The  gay  girl,  as  was  her  fate, 
Doth  wanton  and  luxuriate. 

Lovelace,  Lucasta  Pisthuma,  p.  46 

Alexander  the  Great,  reflecting  on  his  friends  de 
generating  into  sloth  and  luxury,  told  them  that  i 
was  a  most  slavish  thing  to  luxuriate,  and  a  mos 
royal  thing  to  labour. — Barrow,  Sermons,  vol.  iii 
serm.  xix. 

3.  Revel  without  restraint. 

When  we  go  to  Malta  [said  the  surgeon  to  Fonte 

noy]  won't  I  luxuriate  in  the  hospital  dead-house 

— Hannay,  Singleton  Fontenoy. 

luxurious,  adj. 

1.  Administering  to  luxury. 

Those  whom  last  thou  saw'st 
In  triumph  and  luxurious  wealth,  are  they 
First  seen  in  acts  of  prowess  eminent, 
And  great  exploits ;  but  of  true  virtue  void. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  777 

2.  Lustful ;  libidinous. 

She  knows  the  heat  of  a  luxurious  bed: 
Her  blush  is  guiltiness,  not  modesty. 

Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iv.  1 

3.  Voluptuous  ;  enslaved  to  pleasure. 

Luxurious  cities,  where  the  noise 
Of  riot  ascends  above  their  loftiest  towers. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  498 

4.  Softening  by  pleasure. 

Repel  the  Tuscan  foes,  their  cities  seize, 
Protect  the  Latians,  in  luxurious  ease. 

Dryden,  Translation  ofthe^Eneid,  vii.  600. 

5.  Luxuriant ;  exuberant. 

Till  more  hands 

-    Aid  us,  the  work  under  our  labour  grows 
Luxurious  by  restraint. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  207, 
luxuriously,  adv.    In  a  luxurious  manner ; 
deliciously ;  voluptuously. 

Hotter  hours  . . .  you  have 
Luxuriously  pick'd  out. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  11. 
Where  mice  and  rats  devour'd  poetick  bread, 
And  with  heroick  verse  luxuriously  were  fed. 

Dryden,  'Translation  of  Juvenal,  iii.  340. 

luxuriousness.  s.     Attribute  suggested  by 
Luxurious;  voluptuousness;  lewdness. 
When    dead's   the   strength   of  England's  yeo- 
manry; 

When  inundation  of  luxuriousness 
Fats  all  the  world  with  such  gross  beastliness ; 
Who  can  abstain  ?  what  modest  brain  can  hold, 
But  he  must  make  his  shameful  muse  a  scold  ! 

Marston,  Scourge  of  Villany,  i.  2 :  1599. 
luxury,  s. 

1.  Voluptuousness;  addictedness  to  pleasure. 

Egypt  with  Assyria  strove 
In  wealth  and  luxury. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  721. 
Riches  expose  a  man  to  pri<le  and  luxury,  and  a 
foolish  elation  of  heart.— Addison,  Spectator. 

2.  Lust;  lewdness. 

Urge  his  hateful  luxury, 
His  bestial  appetite  in  change  of  lust, 
Which  stretch'd  unto  their   servants,  daughters, 
wives.  Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iii.  5. 

3.  Luxuriance;  exuberance. 

Young  trees  of  several  kinds  set  contiguous  in  a 
fruitful  ground,  with  the  luxury  of  the  trees  will 
incorporate.— Bacon. 

4.  Delicious  fare. 

He  cut  the  side  of  the  rock  for  a  garden,  and  by 
laying  on  it  earth,  furnished  out  a  kind  of  luxury 
for  a  hermit. — Addison. 

lyam.  s.     See  Limer. 

My  dog-book  at  my  belt  to  which  my  lyam's  ty'd, 
My  sheaf  of  arrows  by,  my  wood-knife'by  my  side, 
My  hound  then  in  my  lyam. 

Drayton,  Muse's  Elysium. 
lycanthropy.   S.      [Gr.  XiV-<.c  =  wolf  +  av1  pta- 

7rof  =  man.]     Kind  of  madness,  in  which 


men  considered  themselves  changed  into 
wolves. 

The  world  is  a  wide  wilderness,  wherein  we  con- 
verse with  wild  and  savage  creatures:  we  think 
them  men  ;  they  are  beasts.  It  is  contrary  to  the 
delusions  of  lycanthropy  -.  there,  he  that  is  a  man 
thinks  himself  a  beast.— Bishop  Hall,  St.  Paul's 
Combat. 

1  must  resent  the  calamities  of  the  time,  and  the 
desperate  case  of  this  nation,  who  seem  to  have 
fallen  quite  from  the  very  faculty  of  reason,  and  to 
be  possessed  with  a  pure  lycanthropy,  with  a  wolvish 
kind  of  disposition  to  tear  one  another  in  this 
manner.— Howell,  Familiar  Letters,  i.  6,  58. 

He  sees  like  a  man  in  his  sleep,  and  grows  as  much 
the  wiser  as  the  man  that  dreamt  of  a  lycanthropy, 
and  was  for  ever  after  wary  not  to  come  near  a  river. 
— Jeremy  Taylor. 

Dr.  John  Freind  [has]  given,  from  JEtius  and 
Oribasius,  a  description  of  the  madness  called  ly- 
canthropy, of  which  one  of  the  most  striking  symp- 
toms was,  to  wander  amongst  the  sepulchres  of  the 
dead.— Bishop  Warburton,  Sermons,  xxvii. 
Oh  !  ye  immortal  Gods  !  what  is  theogony? 

Oh  !  thou  too  mortal  man  !  what  is  philanthropy? 
Oil !  world,  which  was  and  is,  what  is  cosmogony? 

Some  people  have  accused  me  of  misanthropy; 
And  yet  I  know  no  more  than  the  mahogany 

That  forms  this  desk,  of  what  they  mean  ;  lykan- 

thropy 

I  comprehend,  for,  without  transformation, 
Men  become  wolves  on  any  slight  occasion. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  ix.  20. 

lydian.  adj.  Denoting  a  species  of  ancient 
music  :  (meaning  a  soft  and  slow  kind  of 
air). 

And  ever,  against  eating  cares, 
Lap  me  in  soft  Lydian  airs. 

Milton,  L' Allegro,  135. 

Softly  sweet  in  Lydian  measures, 
Soon  he  soothed  his  soul  to  pleasures. 

Dryden,  Alexander's  Feast. 

I  have  mixed  unawares  too  much  of  the  Phrygian ; 
I  might  change  it  to  the  Lydian,  and  soften  their 
riotous  tempers :  but  it  is  enough :  learn  from  this 
sample  to  speak  with  veneration  of  ancient  musick. 
— Arbuthnot  and  Pope,  Martinus  Scriblerus. 

lye.  s.  Water  impregnated  with  alkaline 
salt. 
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All  liquid  things  concocted  by  heat  become  yel- 
low ;  as  lye,  wort,  &o.—Peacham,  On  Drawing. 

Used  as  the  second  element  of  a  compound. 
Chamber-fte  breeds  fleas  like  a  loach. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  \\.  1. 
:.  verbal  abs.  Tfrom  lie  =  speak  falselv.l 

'  I '      11*1*  v     J 

lelhng  lies. 

They  will  have  me  whipt  for  speaking  true,  thou 
wilt  have  me  whipt  for  lying,  and  sometimes  I  am 
whipt  for  holding  my  peace.  —  Shakespear,  King 
Lear,  i.  4. 

lying:,  verbal  abs.     [from /ze  =  rest.]     Posi- 
tion, or  act,  of  one  who  lies  down. 

Serving  the  Lord  with  all  humility  of  mind,  with 
many  tears,  and  temptations,  which  befell  me  by  the 
lying  in  wait  of  the  Jews.— Acts,  xx.  9. 

lying:,  part.  adj.    Deceptive. 

What  a  misfortune  to  have  a  lying  memory  !— 
Lamb,  Letter  to  B.  Barton. 

Is  it  gone  P  my  pulses  beat  ? 
What  was  it  ?  a  lying  trick  of  the  brain. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  xxii.  2. 

lying-in,   s.     Confinement  (of  females,  in 
the  medical  sense  of  the  term). 

The  doctor  has  practised  both  by  sea  and  land, 
and  therefore  cures  the  green-sickness  and  lyings- 
in  .'—Spectator. 

lym.  ,s.     [see  Limer.]     Bloodhound. 

Mastiff,  greyhound,  mongrel  grim, 
Hound,  or  spaniel,  brach,  or  lym. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  6. 

lymph,   s.     [Lat.  lympha.]     Water;  tran- 
sparent colourless  liquor. 

When  the  chyle  passeth  through  the  mesentery 
it  is  mixed  with  the  lymph,  the  most  spirituous  and 
elaborated  part  of  the  blood.— Arbuthnot,  On  the 
Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

Inflammation  tends  to  the  deposition  of  lymph 
and  to  the  effusion  of  serum  and  of  blood;  and  to 
suppuration Accordingly,  in  different  cases  in- 
flammation will  bear  to  be  called  adhesive,  or  serous, 
or  hacmorrhagic,  or  suppurative;  and  the  more  it  is 
adhesive  or  has  its  tendency  to  the  deposition  of 
lymph,  the  more  does  it  admit  of  the  curative  im- 
pression of  mercury In  serous  structures  [the] 

tendency  [of  inflammation]  is  almost  always  to  the 
deposition  of  lymph.  .  .  .  Occasionally  laryngeal 
tracheal,  and  bronchial  inflammation  has  its  sole 
and  entire  result  in  the  deposition  of  lymph;  and 
then  mercury  becomes  the  remedy  upon  which  we 
rely  for  its  rll'cctual  cure.— Dr.  P".  M.  Latham  Lec- 
tures on  Subjects  connected  with  Clinical  Medicine, 
comprising  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  lect.  xiii. 
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lymphatic,  adj. 

1.  Denoting  the  vessels  called  lymphatics. 

The  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  milky  and  lym- 
phatick  vessels,  the  motion  of  the  heart,  &c.— Ellis 
Knowledge  of  Divine  Things,  p.  342. 

A  merchant,  fifty-five  years  of  age,  father  of  a 
large  family,  of  a  strong  constitution,  although  of  a 
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lymphatic  temperament,  mild  and  gentle  in  his  dis- 
position, who  had  acquired  a  considerable  fortune  in 
business,  experienced  some  domestic  troubles,  not 
sufficiently  serious,  however,  to  affect  any  one  pos- 
sessing a  vigorous  mind,  and  healthily  "organized 
brain.  —  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow,  On  certain  Obscure 
Diseases  of  the  Brain  and  Mind,  p.  152. 

2.  Mad ;  raving ;  extravagant ;  enthusiastic. 

A  negro  stood  by  us  trembling,  whom  we  could 
see  now  and  then  lift  up  his  hands  and  eyes,  mut- 
tering his  black  art,  as  we  apprehended,  to  some 
hobgoblin ;  but,  when  we  least  suspected,  [he]  skipt 
put,  and  as  in  a  lymphatick  rapture  unsheathed  a 
long  skean  or  knife.— (Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of 
some  Years'  Travels  into  Africa  and  the  Great  Asia. 

Horace  either  is,  or  feigns  himself,  lympliatiek.— 
Lord  Shaftesbury. 

lymphatic,  s. 

1.  Lymphatic  duct,  or  gland. 

The  lymphaticks  are  slender  pellucid  tubes,  whose 
cavities  are  contracted  at  small  and  unequal  dis- 
tances: they  are  carried  into  the  glands  of  the 
mesentery,  receiving  first  a  fine  thin  lymph  from  the 
lymphatick  ducts,  which  dilutes  the  chylous  fluid.— 
CJieyne,  Philosophical  Principles  of  Natural  Re- 
ligion. 

Upon  the  death  of  an  animal,  the  spirits  may  sink 
.  into  the  veins,  or  lymphaticks  and  glandules.— Sir  J. 
Floyer. 

2.  Lunatic. 

All  nations  have  their  lymphatics  of  some  kind  or 
other.— Lord  Shaftesbury. 

Erroneous  fancy  shap'd  her  wild  attire ; 
From  Betblein's  walls  the  poor  lymphatic  stray'd. 

Shenstone,  Elegies,  xvi. 

lymphduct.  s.  Vessel  which  conveys  the 
lymph. 

The  glands, 

AH  artful  knots,  of  various  hollow  threads, 
Which  lympheducts,  an  artery,  nerve,  and  vein, 
Involved  and  close  together  wound,  contain. 

Sir  £.  Blackmore. 
lynx.  s.    [Lat.]     Carnivorous  animal,  akin 
to  the  cats,  so  called. 

He  that  has  an  idea  of  a  beast  with  spots,  has 
but  a  confused  idea  of  a  leopard,  it  not  being 
thereby  sufficiently  distinguished  from  a  lynx. — 
Locke. 

What  modes  of  sight  betwixt  each  wide  extreme ! 
The  mole's  dun  curtain,  and  the  lynx's  beam. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  211. 

lyre.  *.  Harp ,'  musical  instrument  to  which 
poetry  is,  by  poetical  writers,  supposed  to 
be  sung. 

With  other  notes  than  to  the  Orphean  lyre. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  17. 
I  love  the  fair  face  of  the  maid  in  her  youth, 
Her  caresses  shall  lull  me,  her  music  shall  soothe ; 
Let  her  bring  to  my  chamber  the  many-toned  lyre, 
And  sing  me  a  song  on  the  fall  of  her  sire. 

Byron,  Childe  Harold. 

lyrebird,  s.  Bird  so  called  akin  to  the 
pigeon,  of  the  genus  Menura;  so  called 
from  the  shape  of  its  tail,  of  which  the  two 
outer  feathers  are  elongated  and  turned 
outward,  like  the  horns  of  a  lyre. 
(For  example  see  P  i  g  e  o  n.) 

lyric,  adj.  Pertaining  to  a  harp,  or  to  odes 
or  poetry  sung  to  a  harp;  singing  to  a 
harp. 

All  his  trophies  hung  and  acts  enroll'd 
In  copious  legend,  or  sweet  lyric  song. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  1736. 
The  lute  neglected,  and  the  lyric  muse, 
Love  taught  iny  tears  in  sadder  notes  to  flow, 
And  tuned  my  heart  to  elegies  of  woe, 

Pope,  Sappho  to  Phaon. 

lyric,  s.     Poet  who  writes  songs  to  the  harp. 
The  greatest  conqueror  in  this  nation,  after  the 
manner  of  the  old  Grecian  lyricks,  did  not  only  com- 
pose the  words  of  his  divine  odes,  but  set  them  to 
musick  himself. — Addison. 

lyrical,  adj.     Same  as  Lyric. 

Somewhat  of  the  purity  of  English,  somewhat  of 
more  equal  thoughts,  somewhat  of  sweetness  in  the 
numbers ;  in  one  word,  somewhat  of  a  finer  turn, 
and  more  lyrical  verse,  is  yet  wanting.— Dryden. 

lyrist,  s.  Musician  who  plays  upon  the 
harp. 

His  tender  theme  the  charming  lyrist  chose 
Minerva  s  anger,  and  the  direful  woes 
Which  voyaging  from  Troy  the  victors  bore. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  i.  421. 
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MABLE.    v.  a.      Wrap;    envelope.     See 
Mob  cap. 

Their  heads  and  faces  are  mailed  in  fine  linen, 
that  no  more  is  to  be  seen  of  them  than  their  eyes. 
—Sir  E.  Sandys,  Travels. 

Macadamize,    v.  a.     Construct  a  road  on 
the  principles  recommended  by  Macadam. 

He  wished  here  the  place  macadamized  with  good 
intentions.— Tlieodore  Hook.  Gilbert  Gurney. 
Macadamizing-,  verbal  abs.     See  extract. 

Macadamising  [is]  a  method  of  making  roads  in- 
troduced by  Sir  J.  Macadam,  which  consists  in  plac- 
ing stones,  broken  into  fragments,  on  a  convex  sur- 
face. The  road  ought  to  be  completed  by  passing  a 
heavy  roller  over  it,  and  this  is  enforced  in  Paris  ; 
but  in  London  the  work  of  smoothing  down  the 
broken  stones  is  left  to  be  completed  by  the  carts 
and  carriages  which  pass  over  it,  greatly  to  their 
detriment,  and  to  the  profit  of  the  contractor.— 
Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art. 

Macaroni,  s.  [Italian,  maccheroni.~\ 
1  Name  of  a  viand  so  called ;  originally  a 
sort  of  paste,  pudding,  or  mash,  made  of 
flour,  cheese,  and  butter ;  at  present,  how- 
ever, it  is  limited  to  a  particular  form  of 
wheat  meal,  viz.,  a  preparation  which  is 
drawn  out  in  pipes,  or  sometimes  in  ri- 
bands. Even  when  this  is  sent  up  with 
cheese,  as  is  the  case  with  the  dish  to 
which  the  term  macaroni  is  ordinarily  ap- 
plied, the  name  seems  to  be  taken  from 
the  single  element  prepared  from  the  wheat, 
rather  than  the  mixture.  Yet,  etymologi- 
cally,  the  mixture,  and  not  any  single  in- 
gredient, is  the  true  macaroni. 

He  doth  learn  to  make  strange  sauces,  to  eat 
anchovies,  maccaroni,  &c. — B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's 
Bevels. 

Macaroni  . . .  was  first  prepared  m  Italy,  and  in- 
troduced into  commerce  under  the  name  of  Italian 
or  Genoese  paste.  The  wheat  for  the  purpose  must  be 
ground  into  a  coarse  flour,  called  Gruau  or  Semoule 
by  the  French,  by  means  of  a  pair  of  light  mill- 
stones, placed  at  a  somewhat  greater  distance  than 
usual.—  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Mines. 

After  careful  and  repeated  trial  of  different  modes 
of  dressing  various  kinds  of  maccaroni,  we  find  that 
in  preparing  them  with  Parmesan  cheese,  unmixed 
with  any  of  a  more  mellow  nature,  there  is  always 
a  chance  of  failure,  from  its  tendency  ...  to  gather 
into  lumps. . . .  The  Neapolitan  maccaroni,  of  which 
the  pipes  are  large,  should  always  be  selected  for  the 
table  in  preference  to  the  Genoa,  which  is  less  in 
size  but  more  substantial. . . .  We  have  already  no- 
ticed the  ribbon  maccaroni  .  .  .  though  we  have 
mentioned  the  maccaroncini,  which,  though  not 
much  larger  than  a  straw,  requires  more  time  to 
render  it  soft. . . .  Naples  maccaroni  to  boil  nearly 
or  quite  three-quarters  of  an  hour:  Genoa  macca- 
roni nearly  one  hour,  sometimes  longer ;  macaron- 
cini,  twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes ;  Naples  vermi- 
celli, about  twenty  minutes. — Eliza  Acton,  Modern 
Cookery,  p.  579 :  e'd.  1850. 

2.  Droll;  fool. 

There  is  a  set  of  merry  drolls  whom  the  common 
people  of  all  countries  admire,  and  seem  to  love  so 
well,  that  they  could  eat  them,  according  to  the  old 
proverb ;  I  mean  those  circumforaneous  wits  whon 
every  nation  calls  by  the  name  of  that  dish  of  meal 
which  it  loves  best.  In  Holland,  they  are  termed 
'pickled  herrings;'  in  France,  'Jean  potages;'  in 
Italy,  '  maccaronies ;'  and  in  Great  Britain,  '  Jack 
puddings.' — Addison,  Spectator,  no.  47. 

3.  Fine  gentleman  ;  fop ;  fribble. 

You  are  a  delicate  Londoner;  you  are  a  macca 
roni;  you  can't  ride.—Boswell,  Tour  to  the  Heb 
rides,  p.  84. 

Sure  never  were  seen  two  such  beautiful  ponies ; 
All  others  are  clowns,  but  these  macaronies ; 
And  to  give  them  this  merit  I'm  sure  is  not  wrong, 
Their  manes  are  so  smooth,  and  their  tails  are  so 
long.  Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal 

[From  macaroni  being  considered  the  peculiar  dish  o: 
the  Italians,  the  name  seems  to  have  been  given  t( 
the  dandies  or  fine  gentlemen  of  the  last  century 
when  the  accomplishment  of  the  Italian  tour  wab 
the  distinction  of  the  young  man  of  fashion.— Wedg- 
wood, Dictionary  of  English  Etymology.'} 
HO 
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Macaronian.  adj.     Macaronic  :  (the  latter  | 
being  the  commoner  term). 

The  macaronian  is  a  kind  of  burlesque  poetry,  con- 
sisting of  a  jumble  of  words  of  different  languages, 
with  words  of  the  vulgar  tongue  latinized,  and  Latin 
words  modernized.  —  Cambridge,  The  Scribleriad, 
b.  ii.  note  16.  (Rich.) 

Macaronic,  adj.  Having  the  nature  of,  re- 
lating to,  connected  with,  macaroni ;  or 
rather  a  macaroni,  or  mixture.  See  Ma- 
caroni. Its  commonest  application  is  to 
a  certain  kind  of  burlesque  composition, 
generally,  though  by  no  means  exclu- 
sively, in  verse,  in  which  there  is  a  ludi- 
crous mixture,  or  mishmash,  of  two  or 
more  languages.  See  extract. 

About  the  year  1512,  Martin  Coccaie  of  Mantua, 
whose  true  name  was  Theophilo  Folengo,  a  Bene- 
dictine monk  of  Casino  in  Italy,  wrote  a  poem,  enti- 
tled, '  Phantasise  Macaronicce,'  divided  into  twenty- 
five  parts.  This  is  a  burlesque  Latin  poem,  in  heroic 
metre,  chequered  with  Italian  and  Tuscan  (Man- 
tuan)  words,  and  those  of  the  plebeian  character, 
yet  not  destitute  of  prosodical  harmony.  It  is  totally 
satirical,  and  has  some  degree  of  drollery ;  but  the 
ridicule  is  too  frequently  founded  on  obscene  or 
vulgar  ideas.  Prefixed  is  a  similar  burlesque  poem 
called  '  Zanitonella,  or  the  Amours  of  Tonellus  and 
Zanina:'  and  a  piece  is  subjoined,  with  the  title  of 
'  Moschea,  or  the  War  with  the  Flies  and  the  Ants.' 
The  author  died  in  1544 ;  but  these  poems,  with  the 
addition  of  some  epistles  and  epigrams  in  the  same 
style,  did  not,  I  believe,  appear  in  print  before  the 
year  1554.  Coccaie  is  often  cited  by  Rabelais,  a 
writer  of  a  congenial  cast.  The  three  last  books, 
containing  a  description  of  Hell,  are  a  parody  on 
part  of  Dante's  Inferno.  In  the  preface,  or  Apolo- 
getica,  our  Author  gives  an  account  of  this  new  spe- 
cies of  poetry,  since  called  the  macaronic,  which  I 
must  give  in  his  own  words :  '  Ars  ista  poetica  nun- 
cupatur  Ars  Macaronica,  a  Macaronibus  derivata, 
qui  Macarones  sunt  quoddam  pulmentum,  farina, 
caseo,  butyro  compaginatuui,  grossum,  rude,  et  rus- 
ticanum.  Ideo  Macaronica  nil  nisi  grossedinern, 
ruditatem  et  Vocabulazzos  debet  in  se  continere.' 
Vavasssor  observes,  that  Coccaie  in  Italy,  and  Anto- 
nius  de  Arena  in  France,  were  the  two  first,  at  least 
the  chief,  authors  of  the  semi-latin  burlesque  poe- 
try. As  to  Antonius  de  Arena,  he  was  a  civilian  of 
Avignon  ;  and  wrote  in  the  year  1519,  a  Latin  poem 
in  elegiac  verses,  ridiculously  interlarded  with 
French  words  and  phrases.  It  is  addressed  to  his 
fellow  students,  or  in  his  own  words,  '  Ad  suos  com- 
pagnones  studiantes,  qui  sunt  de  persona  friantes, 
bassas  dansas,  in  galanti  stilo  bispgnatas,  cum  guerra 
Romana,  totum  ad  longum  sine  requie,  et  cum 
guerra  Neapolitana,  et  cum  revoluta  Genuensi,  et 
guerra  Avenionensi,  et  epistola  ad  falotissimam  gar- 
sam  pro  passando  lo  tempos.'— T.  Warton,  History 
of  English  Poetry,  sect,  xxxiii. 

Macaroon,  s.  [Italian,  introduced  through 
the  French  macaroni] 

1.  Sweet  cake  so  called,  made  of  flour,  al- 
monds, eggs,  and  sugar. 

Meringues,  macaroons,  and  ratafias,  will  bear  a 
slight  degree  more  of  heat.— Eliza  Acton,  Modern 
Cookery,  ch.  xxiii.  p.  512 :  1850. 

2.  Macaroni,  as  fop,  &c. :  (note  the  difference 
of  accent  in  the  extracts). 

Like  a  big  wife,  at  sight  of  loathed  meat 
Ready  to  travail,  so  I  sigh  and  sweat, 
To  hear  this  macaron  talk  in  vain  :  for  yet, 
Either  my  humour  or  his  own  to  fit, 
He  names  a  price  for  every  otfice  paid ; 
He  saith  our  wars  thrive  ill  because  delay'd. 

Donne,  Poems,  p.  132. 
A  macaroon. 
And  no  way  fit  to  speak  to  clouted  shoon. 

Elegy  on  Donne's  Death  by  It.  B.  in  Donne's 
Poems :  ed.  1650. 

Macassar,  s.  and  adj.  either  simply  as  Ma- 
cassar, or  as  Macassar-oil.  Hair-oil  so 
called,  as  if  it  came  from,  or  was  connected 
with,  the  district  of  Macassar  in  the  island 
of  Celebes. 
Oh !  she  was  perfect  past  all  parallel 

Of  any  modern  female  saint's  comparison  ; 
So  far  a'bove  the  cunning  powers  of  hell, 
Her  guardian  angel  had  given  up  his  garrison ; 
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E'en  her  minutest  motions  went  as  well 

As  those  of  the  best  time-piece  made  by  Harrison ; 
In  virtues  nothing  earthly  could  surpass  her, 
Save  thine  '  incomparable  oil'  Macassar. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  i.  17. 

I  saw  this  and  the  other  lean  domestic  dandy  with 
an  icy  smile  on  his  old  worn  face — this  and  the  other 
Marquis  Chatabaques,  Prince  Mahogany,  or  the  like 
foreign  dignity,  tripping  into  the  boxes  of  said  fe- 
males, grinning  there  awhile,  with  dyed  mpustachios 
and  Macassar-oil  graciosity,  and  then  tripping  out 
again ;  and,  in  fact,  I  perceived  that  Colletti  and 
Cerito  and  the  Rhythmic  Arts,  were  a  mere  accom- 
paniment \\erQ.-Carlyle,  Critical  and  Miscellane- 
ous Essays,  The  Opera. 

Macaw,  s.     Bird  so  called,  member  of  one 
of  the  divisions  of  the  Parrots. 
(For  example  see  Parrot.) 

Macaw- tree.  s.  In  Botany.  Species  of  palm 
so  called. 

The  Macaw-tree  [is]  a  species  of  the  palm-tree, 
very  common  in  the  Carribee  islands,  where  the 
negroes  pierce  the  tender  fruit,  whence  issues  a 
pleasant  liquor ;  and  the  body  of  the  tree  affords  a 
solid  timber,  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  sort  of  ebony. 
— Miller. 

Mace.  s.  [from  N.Fr.]  Massive  staff  with 
a  club  head  so  called. 

a.  Used  as  a  weapon  in  war. 

The  Turkish  troops  breaking  in  with  their  scymi- 
tars  and  heavy  iron  maces,  made  a  most  bloody  exe- 
cution.— Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 
Death  with  his  mace  petrifick  smote. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  294. 
With  his  mace  their  monarch  struck  the  ground, 
With  inward  trembling  earth  received  the  wound, 
And  rising  streams  a  ready  passage  found. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid. 
The  mighty  maces  with  such  haste  descend, 
They  break  the  bones  and  make  the  armour  bend. 
Id.,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  «05. 

b.  As  an  ensign  of  authority.     See  Macer. 

Who  mightily  upheld  that  royal  mace, 
Which  now  thou  bearest. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

As  if  to  evince  the  rigour  of  her  disposition,  Lady 
Margaret,  on  this  solemn  occasion,  exchanged  the 
ivory -headed  cane  with  which  she  commonly  walked, 
for  an  immense  gold-headed  staff  which  had  be- 
longed to  her  father,  the  deceased  Earl  of  Torwood, 
and  which,  like  a  sort  of  mace  of  office,  she  only 
made  use  of  on  occasions  of  special  solemnity.  Sup- 
ported by  this  awful  baton  of  command,  Lady  Mar- 
garet Bellenden  entered  the  cottage  of  the  delin- 
quents.— Sir  W.  Scott,  Old  Mortality,  ch.  vii. 

c.  Figuratively. 

O  murderous  Slumber ! 
Lay'st  thou  thy  leaden  mace  upon  my  boy 
That  plays  thee  musick  ? 

Sliakespear,  Julius  Caesar,  iv.  3. 

Mace.  s.  [from  Low  Lat.  mads.']  Spice  so 
called ;  botanically,  a  large  and  remark- 
able growth  from  the  funiculus  (i.e.  the 
part  connecting  the  seed  with  the  seed- 
vessel)  of  the  nutmeg;  arillus  of  the  nut- 
meg. 

The  nutmeg  is  inclosed  in  a  threefold  covering,  of 
which  the  second  is  mace:  it  is  thin  and  mem- 
branaceous,  of  an  oleaginous,  and  a  yellowish  co- 
lour :  it  has  an  extremely  fragrant,  aromatick,  and, 
agreeable  smell,  and  a  pleasant  but  acrid  and  olea- 
ginous taste. — Sir  J.  Hill,  Materia  Medica. 

Water,  vinegar,  and  honey,  is  a  most  excellent 
sudorifick :  it  is  more  effectual  with  a  little  mace 
added  to  it. — Arbuthnot. 

Mace  ...  is  dried  in  the  sun,  after  being  dipped 
in  brine,  before  packing,  to  prevent  the  risk  of 
moulding. ...  It  contains  two  kinds  of  oil ;  the  one 
of  which  is  unctuous,  bland,  and  of  the  consistence 
of  butter;  the  other  is  volatile,  aromatic,  and  thin- 
ner.—  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Mines. 

Maceale.  s.     Ale  spiced  with  mace. 

I  prescribed  him  a  draught  of  maceale,  with  hopes 
to  dispose  him  to  rest. —  Wiseman,  Surgery. 
Macebearer.  s.     One  who  carries  the  mace 
before  persons  in  authority. 

I  was  placed  at  a  quadrangular  table  opposite  to 
the  mace-bearer. — Spectator. 

Macer.  s.  Macebearer  ;  officer  of  state  bear- 
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ing  a  mace :  (the  Serjeant-at-arms  being 
the  one  of  whom  it  is  most  especially  cha- 
racteristic). 

Royal  letters  came  down  authorising  Papists  to 
hold  offices  without  taking  the  test.  The  clergy 
were  strictly  charged  not  to  reflect  on  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  in  their  discourses.  The  Chan- 
cellor took  on  himself  to  send  the  macers  of  the 
Privy  Council  round  to  the  few  printers  and  book- 
sellers who  could  then  be  found  in  Edinburgh, 
charging  them  not  to  publish  any  work  without  his 
license.— Maoaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  vi. 
Macerate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  maceratus,  pass.  part, 
of  macero  ;  maceratio,  -onis ;  macer  =  lean.] 

1.  Make  lean  ;  wear  away. 

Recurrent  pains  of  the  stomach,  megrims,  and 
other  recurrent  head-aches,  macerate  the  parts,  and 
render  the  looks  of  patients  consumptive  and  pining. 
— Harvey,  Discourse  of  Consumptions. 

2.  Mortify ;  harass  with  corporal  hardships. 

No  such  sad  cares,  as  wont  to  macerate 
And  rend  the  greedie  minds  of  covetous  men, 
Do  ever  creepeinto  the  shepherd's  den. 

Spenser,  Translation  of  Virgil  s  Gnat. 

Sorrow  which  contracts  the  heart,  macerates  the 
soul, subverts  the  good  estate  of  the  body, hindering 
all  the  occupations  of  it,  causing  melancholy,  and 
many  times  death  itself.— Burton,  Anatomy  of  Me- 
lancholy, p.  25. 

Covetous  men  are  all  fools  :  for  what  greater  folly 
can  there  be,  or  madness,  than  for  such  a  man  to 
macerate  himself  when  he  need  not.— Ibid. 

Out  of  an  excess  of  zeal  they  practise  mortifica- 
tions ;  they  macerate  their  bodies,  and  impair  their 
health.— Fiddes. 

3.  Steep  almost  to  solution. 

A  vessel . . .  wherein  the  meat  must  be  macerated 
for  a  certain  season.— Smith,  Portrait  of  Old  Age, 
p.  84. 

In  lotions  in  women  s  cases,  he  orders  two  por- 
tions of  hellebore,  macerated  in  two  cotylas  of  water. 
— Arbuthnot. 
Maceration,  s. 

1 .  Act  of  wasting,  or  making  lean. 

Long  fastings,  and  macerations  of  the  flesh. — 
Howett,  Familiar  Letters,  iv.  36. 

2.  Mortification  ;  corporal  hardship. 

The  faith  itself,  being  clear  and  serene  from  all 
clouds  of  ceremonies,  yet  retaineth  the  use  of  fast- 
ings, abstinencies,  and  other  macerations  and  hu- 
miliations of  the  body,  as  things  real  and  not  figura- 
tive,— Bacon,  Advancement  vf  Learning,  b.  ii. 

What  maceration  is  there  here,  with  fears  and 
jealousies  ?— Bishop  Hall,  Of  Contentation,  §  26. 

Envy  is  not  pleasure,  but  the  maceration  of  the 
body.— Fdltham,  Resolves,  ii.  56. 

Conventual  discipline  might  enslave  or  absorb  the 
greater  number  by  its  perpetual  round  of  ritual  ob- 
servance ;  by  the  distribution  of  day  and  night  into 
short  portions,  to  each  of  which  belonged  its  prayer, 
its  maceration,  its  religious  exercise. — Hilman,  His- 
tory of  Latin  Christianity,  b.viii.  ch.  v. 

3.  In  Medicine.      Soaking   of   materials   of 
which  a  part  only  is  soluble,  as  powders 
and    other   coarse  mixtures.      Sometimes 
it  applies  to  things  which  from  being  rigid 
are  rendered  limp  and  flexible  ;  sometimes 
to  certain  operations  preliminary  to  solu- 
tion, rather  than  to  solution  itself. 

Maceration  is  an  infusion  either  with  or  without 
heat,  wherein  the  ingredients  are  intended  to  be 
almost  wholly  dissolved.— Quincy. 

He  took  only  a  maceration  of  rhubarb,  infused 
into  a  draught  of  white  wine  and  beer.—Rawley 
Life  of  Lord  Bacon ;  1657. 

They  beat  the  whole  plant  in  a  mortar,  roots 
stalks,  flowers,  leaves  and  all,  till  it  be  reduced  to  a 
confused  mass.  Then  after  maceration,  fermenta 
tion,  separation,  and  other  workings  of  art,  there  is 
extracted  a  kind  of  ashes  or  salt.— Gregory,  Notes 
on  Scripture,  p.  126 :  ed.  1684. 

The  saliva  serves  for  a  maceration  and  dissolution 
of  the  meat  into  a  chyle.— Ray,  On  the  Wisdom  oj 
God  manifested  in  the  Works  of  the  Creation. 

Maceration  is  a  preparatory  step  to  which  certan 
vegetable  and  animal  substances  are  submitted,  witl 
the  view  of  distending  their  fibres  or  pores,  ant 
causing  them  to  be  penetrated  by  such  menstrua  a 
are  best  adapted  to  extract  their  soluble  parts.  Wa 
ter,  alone,  or  mixed  with  acids,  alkalis,  or  salts 
alcohol  and  ether  are  the  liquids  usually  employee 
for  that  purpose.—  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manu 
factures,  and  Mines. 

Machiaveiian.  adj.    Having  the  characte 
of  Machiavelism. 

My  brain 

Italianates  my  barren  faculties 
To  Machiaveiian  blackness. 

The  Valiant  Welshman:  1615 

A  most  barbarous   fellow,   using   Machiaveiian 

atheism.-  Bishop  Morton,  A  Discharge  of  tJw  Fiv 

Imputations  against  the  Bishop  ofDuresme,  p.  208 

1633. 
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;.  s.  One  who  defends  or  prac- 
tices the  doctrines  of  Machiavelism. 

Subtle  Machiavelians,  and  those  which  are  fre- 
quently called  the  prudent.— Sir  M.  Sandys,  Essays, 
p.  46:  1634. 

As  our  Saviour  said,  to  forewarn  all  revolters, 
Remember  Lot's  wife;'  so  say  I,  to  forewarn  all 
arch-politicians,  and  cunning  Machiavelians  of  this 
worlrl.  Remember  poor  Naboth's  vineyard.— Junius, 
Sin  Stigmatized,  p.  626 :  1639. 

Machiavelism.  s.  System  of  politics,  or 
statesmanship,  inculcated  in  the  writings 
of  the  famous  Florentine,  Niccolo  Macchia- 
velli ;  in  which  the  principle  of  the  Expe- 
dient, as  opposed  to  the  Right,  is  carried  to 
a  length  which  has  made  the  term  nearly 
synonymous  with  immorality. 
Butler,  Spence,  and  others  have  pretended  that  Old 
Nick  is  derived  from  Nicholas  Machiavel,  the  Flo- 
rentine politician  of  infamous  memory;  and  that 
'as  cunning  or  as  wicked  as  Old  Nick,'  first  refer- 
ring to  his  character,  afterwards  was  applied  to  the 
father  of  evil.  But  the  evil  being  was  called  Old 
Nick  long  before  Machiavel  was  born.  Nocca  or 
Nicken  was  a  deity  of  the  waters,  which  the  ancient 
Danes  and  Germans  worshipped.  —  Todd,  in  voce 
Nick] 

O  France !  what  in  such  singular  circumstances 
could  poor  Rohan's  creed  and  world-theory  be,  that 
he  could  '  perform  '  thereby  ?  Atheism  ?  Alas,  no ; 
not  even  atheism  :  only  Machiavellism.—Carlyle, 
Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays,  Diamond  Neck- 
lace. 

Machinate,  v.  n.  [Lat.  machinatus,  pass, 
part,  of  machinor  =  contrive  ;  machina  ; 
machinatio, -onis.~]  Plan;  contrive;  form 
schemes  ;  plot ;  devise. 

How  long  will  you  machinate! 
Persecute  with  causeless  hate ! 

Sandys,  Paraphrase  of  the  Psalms,  p.  96. 
machination.     *.      Artifice  ;    contrivance  ; 
scheme ;   devise :    (generally  in  an  unfa- 
vourable sense). 

If  you  miscarry, 

Your  business  of  the  world  hath  so  an  end, 
And  machination  ceases. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  v.  1. 
O  from  their  machinations  free, 

That  would  my  guiltless  soul  betray ; 
From  those  who  in  my  wrongs  agree, 
And  for  my  life  their  engines  lay. 

Sandys,  Paraphrase  of  the  Psalms. 
Be  frustrate  all  ye  stratagems  of  hell, 
And  devilish  machinations  come  to  nought. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  i.  181. 
How  were  they  zealous  in  respect  to  their  tem- 
poral governors?  Not  by  open  rebellion,  not  by 
private  machinations ;  but  in  blessing  and  submit- 
ting to  their  emperors,  and  obeying  them  in  al! 
things  but  their  idolatry.— Bishop  Sprat. 

Monmouth  saw  that  his  ingenious  machinations 
had  failed.— Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  xxii 
Machinator.   s.     One  who  plots   or   forms 
schemes. 

This  is  the  design  and  the  mischievous  issue 
which  to  cover  and  propagate,  the  cunning  ma 
chinator  pretends  the  exaltation  of  the  freeness  o 
that  grace  which  he  designs  to  dishonour  and  defeat 
—Glanville,  Sermons,  serm.  x.  p.  380. 

Since  then,  he  hath  become  an  active  and  earnes 
agitator,  a  murmurer,  and  a  machinator,  and  a  leader 
among  those  who  impugn  our  authority.— Sir  W 
Scott,  Ivanhoe,  ch.  xxxvi. 
Machine.  *.  [Lat.  machina;  Fr.] 
1.  Any  complicated  work,  in  which  one  par 
contributes  to  the  motion  of  another. 

We  are  led  to  conceive  this  great  machine  of  th 
world  to  have  been  once  in  a  state  of  greater  sim 
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Though  many  artful  springs  are  seen ; 
The  added  movements  which  declare 
How  full  the  moon,  how  old  the  year, 
Derive  their  secondary  power 
From  that  which  simply  points  the  hour 

Prior,  Alma,  iii.  25£ 
With  the  accent  on  the, first  syllable. 

But  who  hath  them  interpreted,  and  brought 
Lucan's  whole  frame  unto  us,  and  so  wrought, 
As  not  the  smallest  joint  or  gentlest  word 
In  the  great  mass  or  machine  there  is  stirr'd  ? 

B.  Jonson,  Verses  prefixed  to  May's  Lucan :  1627 

2.  Engine. 

In  the  hollow  side 

Selected  numbers  of  their  soldiers  hide ; 
With  inward  arms  the  dire  machine  they  load, 
And  iron  bowels  stuff  the  dark  abode. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  ii.  23 

3.  Instance  of  Machinery  (in  its  seconc 
sense). 
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The  changing  of  the  Trojan  fleet  into  water- 
nymphs  is  the  most  violent  machine  in  the  whole 
JSueid,  and  has  given  offence  to  several  criticks.  — 
Addison,  Spectator. 

The  marvellous  fable  includes  whatever  is  super- 
natural, and  especially  the  machines  of  the  gods.— 
Pope. 

Machinery,  s. 

.  Enginery  ;     complicated     workmanship  ; 
self-moved  engines. 

The  Arabians  were  also  famous  for  other  machi- 
neries of  glass.—  T.  Warton. 

2.  In  Poetry.  Supernatural  agency  in  poems  ; 
the  gods,  in  the  ancient  drama,  being  in- 
troduced on  the  stage  by  some  contrivance 
which  the  Greeks  called  prixavr),  the  Latins 
machina. 

Dryden  .  .  .  gives  an  account  of  his  design  of  writ- 
ing an  epick  poem  on  the  actions  either  of  Arthur  or 
the  Black  Prince,  fend  of  the  machinery  he  intended 
to  have  used  on  that  occasion.—  J.  Warton. 

Machining:,  verbal  abs.  Machinery  of  a 
poem  :  (used  adjectivally  in  the  extract). 

Of  Venus  and  Juno,  Jupiter  and  Mercury.  I  say 
nothing  ;  for  they  were  all  machining  work.—  Dryden, 
On  Epic  Poetry. 

Machinist.  *.  Constructor  of  engines  or 
machines. 

Has  the  insufficiency  of  machinists  hitherto  dis- 
graced the  imagery  of  the  poet?  —  Steevens,  On 
Shakespeare's  Macbeth. 
Macilency.  s.    [Lat.  macilentus  =  lean  ;  ma- 
cies  =  leanness.]     Leanness.    Rare. 

For  such  [unactively  cold  and  grossly  humid]  is 
the  blood  of  the  envious,  the  cause  of  that  paleness 
and  macilency  in  their  looks  and  constitution.  — 
Sandys,  Translation  of  Ovid,  preface.  (Rich.) 

Macintosh,  s.  [from  the  name  of  the  pa- 
tentee.] Waterproof  overcoat  or  cape  so 
called. 

Generals  might  be  seen  sitting  on  powder-barrels 
on  the  beach,  ...  or  retiring  gloomily  within  the 
folds  of  their  macintosh.—  W.  H.  Russell,  The 
{Crimean']  War,  ch.  xxiv. 

Mack.  s.  [Macon  =  Mahomet.]  Oath  by 
Mahomet.  Obsolete. 

Is  not  my  daughter  Maudge  as  fine  a  mayd, 
And  yet,  by  Mack,  you  see  she  troules  the  bowle. 

Historic  of  Albino  and  Bellamo,  p.  130:  1638. 

Mackerel,  s.  [from  Dutch,  mackreel;  Fr. 
maquereau.~\  Sea-fish  so  called,  of  the 
genus  Scomber. 

Some  fish  are  gutted,  split,  and  kept  in  pickle  ;  as 
whiting  and  mackerel.—  Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

Law  ordered  that  the  Sunday  should  have  rest  ; 
And  that  no  nymph  her  noisy  food  should  sell, 
Except  it  were  new  milk  or  mackerel. 

King,  Art  of  Cookery. 
Sooner  shall  cats  disport  in  water  clear, 
And  speckled  mackerels  graze  the  meadows  fair  .  .  . 
Sooner  shall  snails  on  insect  pinions  rove, 
Than  I  forget  my  shepherd's  wonted  love. 

Gay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Wednesday,  67. 

Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element  in  a 

compound. 

Mackarel  Gale.    Gale  such  as  blows  with  a 
mackarel  sky. 

They  set  up  every  sail  ; 
The  wind  was  fair,  but  blew  a  mackerel  gale. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  455. 
Mackarel  guide.      One    of  the   numerous 
names  of  the  garfish,  garpike,  sea-needle, 
or  greenbone  ;  Belone  vulgaris. 

The  garfish,  included  by  Linnaeus  in  the  genus 
Esox,  and  thus  associated  with  the  true  pike,  was 
called  sea-pike  ;  and  on  account  of  its  leaving  the 
deep  water  in  spring  to  spawn  near  the  shore  in  the 
months  of  April  or  May.  preceding  the  mackerel  in 
their  annual  visit  to  shallow  water  for  the  same 
purpose,  it  has  received  also  the  name  of  mackerel 
guide.  Other  names,  and  they  are  not  a  few,  have 
been  suggested  and  bestowed  upon  it,  either  in  re- 
ference to  internal  peculiarities  or  external  form.— 
Yarrell,  British  Fishes. 

Mackarel  midge.      British  fish   so   called; 
Motella  glauca. 

I  yesterday  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the 
actions  of  a  little  company  of  mackerel  midges  that 
had  been  left  by  the  tide  in  a  large  pool.  Sometimes 
they  gamboled  about.keepingthe  body  permanently 
bent,  at  nearly  a  right  angle,  and  moving  the 
tail  with  great  rapidity  ;  at  other  times  they  kept 
under  the  shelter  of  a  piece  of  seaweed,  or  other 
floating  substance,  and,  passing  across  it  repeatedly, 
seemed  to  delight  in  rubbing  their  backs  against  it. 
—  Yarrell,  British  Fishes. 
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Mackarel  sky.      Sky  streaked  or   marked 
like  a  mackerel. 

Let  '  water'd '  signify  a  sky  that  hns  many  high, 
thin,  and  small  clouds,  looking  almost  like  water'd 
tabby,  called  in  some  places  a  mackerel  sky. — Hooke, 
in  Bishop  Sprat's  History  of  the  Royal  Society, 
p.  177. 

Mackerel  skies,  and  mare's-tails 
Make  tall  ships  lower  their  sails. 

Anonymous  Adage. 

As  the  second  element  in  a  compound. 
Horse  mackerel.     Name  given  to  the  scad  ; 
fish  so  called ;  Caranx  trachurus. 

The  scad,  or  horse-mackerel  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  in  reference  to  its  supposed  coarseness  and 
consequent  inferiority,  rather  than  to  its  size,  is 
occasionally  abundant  on  particular  parts  of  our 
southern  shore,  and  may  be  traced  nearly  all  round 
the  British  coast. — Yarrell,  British  Fishes. 
Macklns.  s.  See  Mack. 

There  is  a  new  trade  come  up  to  be  a  vocation,  I 
wis  not  what :  they  call  'em  boets,  a  new  game  for 
beggars,  I  thincke,  since  the  statute  against  gypsies. 
I  would  not  have  my  son  Dick  one  of  these  boets  for 
the  best  pig  in  my  stye,  by  the  mackins!  Boets f 
heaven  shield  him.  —  Randolph,  Muse's  Looking- 
glasse :  1643.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Macon.  *.  [Mahound.]     Mahomet. 

Praised,  quoth  he,  be  Macon  whom  we  serve ! 
This  land  1  see  he  keeps,  and  will  preserve. 

Fairfax,  Translation  of  Tasso,  xxii.  10. 

Macrocosm,  s.  [Gr./unc0o£  +  ic6(T^o<,-  =  world.] 
Whole  world,  or  visible  system,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  microcosm,  or  world  of  man. 
See  Microcosm. 

Throughout  all  this  vast  macrocosm.  —  Watson, 
Quodlibets,p.21±:  1602. 

There  is  a  very  rigid  and  strict  analogy  and  con- 
formity between  the  macrocosm  and  the  microcosm, 
the  world  and  man.— Spencer,  On  Prodigies,  p.  70. 
Mactation.  s.  [Lat.  mactatio,  -onis ;  macto  = 
kill,  slay,  slaughter.]   Slaughtering ;  more 
especially  the  act  of  killing  for  sacrifice. 
Hare. 

Here  they  call  Cain's  offering,  which  is  described 
and  allowed  to  be  of  the  fruits  of  the  ground  only, 
Oviriav,  a  sacrifice,  or  mactation. — Shuckford,  On  the 
Creation  and  Fall  of  Man,  preface,  p.  ciii. 
Macula,    s.    [Lat.]     Spot :  (not  uncommon, 
though  with  plural  always  Latin). 

And  lastly,  the  body  of  the  sun  may  contract  some 
spots  or  maculcB  greater  than  usual,  and  by  that 
means  be  darkened.  —  T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the 
Earth. 

Maculate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  maculatus,  pass.  part, 
of  maculo ;  maculatio,  -onis.]  Stain ;  spot. 
Hare. 

They  would  not  maculate  the  honour  of  theyr 
people  with  such  a  reproche.— Sir  T.  Elyot,  Gover- 
nour,  fol.  80  b. 

Maculate,  adj.  Spotted;  stained.  Hare. 
(The  negative  compound  Immaculate 
common.) 

My  love  is  most  immaculate  white  and  red, — Most 
maculate  thoughts,  master,  are  masked  under  such 
colours.— Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  i.  2. 

Maculation.  s.     Stain  ;  spot ;  taint.     Hare. 

I  will  throw  my  glove  to  death  himself, 
That  there's  no  maculation  in  thy  heart. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  4. 
Macule.  *.     [Lat.  macula  =  stain.] 

1.  See  extract. 

Macle  is  the  name  of  certain  diagonal  black  spots 
in  minerals,  like  the  ace  of  diamonds  in  cards,  sup- 
posed to  proceed  from  some  disturbance  of  the  par- 
ticles in  the  act  of  crystallization.— Ure,  Dictionary 
of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

2.  In  Printing.   Slurred  or  duplicate  impres- 
sion, looking  like  a  macule. 

Macule.— If  the  joints  of  the  tympan,  or  the  head, 
or  the  nut  of  the  spindle,  be  loose,  or  any  acci- 
dent happen  in  pulling,  so  that  the  impression  be 
somewhat  doubled,  and  not  clear,  it  is  said  to  be 
maculed.—  Savage,  Dictionary  of  Printing,  p.  467. 
Macule.  v.  a.     In  Printing.     Slur. 
(For  example  see  M  a  c  u  1  e,  s.) 
Maculing.  verbal  abs.     Act  of  one  who  ma- 
cules  ;  state  of  the  thing  maculed. 

Cards  under  the  winter,  to  produce  a  spring,  have 
often  been  the  cause  of  maculing.  The  side  of  fche 
tympan,  or  ear  of  the  frisket,  touching  the  cheek 
will  also  produce  the  same  effect.— Savage,  Dic- 
tionary of  Printing,  p.  467. 

Mad.    s.     [Dutch ;  Danish,  madheJ]     Mag- 
got :  (the  meaning  in  the  extract  being, 
'  Moles  take  maggots  or  grubs'.) 
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Content  thee,  Daphles,  monies  take  mads, 
But  men  know  mooles  to  catch. 
Warner,  Albion's  England,  ii.  41 :  (from  Nares  by 
H.  and  W.,  whence  the  explanation  is  taken.) 

Mad.  adj.  [German,  matt  =  weak.] 

1.  Disordered  in  the  mind;    broken  in  the 
understanding;  distracted;  delirious  with- 
out a  fever. 

Alack,  sir,  he  is  mad. — 

'Tis  the  time's  plague  when  madmen  lead  the  blind. 
Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  1. 
This  musick  mads  me,  let  it  sound  no  more ; 
For  though  it  have  help'd  madmen  to  their  wits, 
In  me,  it  seems  it  will  make  make  wise  men  mad. 

Id.,  Richard  II.  v.  5. 
Love  making  all  things  else  his  foes, 
Like  a  fierce  torrent  overflows 
Whatever  doth  his  course  oppose. 

This  was  the  cause  the  poets  sung, 
Thy  mother  from  the  sea  was  sprung; 
But  they  were  mad  to  make  thee  young. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Friendship  and  Single  Life. 

Madmen  ought  not  to  be  mad ; 
But  who  can  help  his  frenzy  ? 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar. 

Strange  graces  still  and  stranger  flights  she  had ; 
Was  just  not  ugly,  and  was  just  not  mad. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  ii.  49. 

2.  Expressing  disorder  of  mind. 

His  gestures  fierce 
He  mark'd,  and  mad  demeanour  when  alone. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  128. 

3.  Over-run  with  any  violent  or  unreason- 
able desire :    (with  on,  after,  of,  perhaps 
better^*?-,  before  the  object  of  desire). 

It  is  the  land  of  graven  images,  and  they  are  mad 
upon  their  idols. — Jeremiah,  1.  38. 

The  people  are  not  so  very  mad  of  acorns,  but 
that  they  could  be  content  to  eat  the  bread  of  civil 
persons. — Rymer. 

4.  Furious. 

They  that  are  mad  against  me  are  sworn  against 
me.— Psalms,  cii.  8. 

Holy  writ  represents  St.  Paul  as  making  havock 
of  the  church,  and  persecuting  that  way  unto  the 
death,  and  being  exceedingly  mad  against  them. — 
Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

Like  mad.    Like  one  mad. 

A  bear,  enraged  at  the  stinging  of  a  bee,  ran  like 
mad  into  the  bee-garden,  and  over-turned  all  the 
hives. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

So  that  the  Belgians,  hearing  what  a  clutter  the 
Albionians  made  of  their  victory,  which  they  had 
got  but  by  one  spot  of  a  die,  they  fell  a  making  a 
bonfire  and  fireworks  like  mad,  and  rejoicing  and 
triumphing  for  the  great  victory.  —  The  Pagan 
Prince:  1690. 

Run  mad.     Become  mad. 

The  world  is  running  mad  after  farce,  the  ex- 
tremity of  bad  poetry,  or  rather  the  judgement  that 
is  fallen  upon  dramatick  writing.— Dryden,  Preface 
to  Cleomenes. 

Mad.  v.  a.  Make  mad  or  furious ;  enrage  ; 
madden. 

O  villain !  cried  put  Zelmane,  madded  with  finding 
an  unlooked-for  rival. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

This  mads  me,  that  perhaps  ignoble  hands 
Have  overlaid  him,  for  they  could  uot  conquer. 

Dryden. 

Madam,  s.  [Fr.  ma  dame  =  my  dame.]  Term 
of  compliment  used  in  address  to  ladies 
of  every  degree :  (anciently  spoken  as  in 
French,  with  the  accent  on  the  last  syl- 
lable ;  also  used  for  mistress,  or  lady,  with- 
out being  the  term  of  compliment ;  and 
vulgarly  it  is  now  so  used :  as,  '  She  is  a 
proud  madam '). 

She  became  a  gloryouse  madame  of  the  earth.— 
Bale,  Yet  a  Course  at  the  Romysshe  Foxe,  fol.  38.  b. : 
1543. 

They  have   alwaies  for  lucre's   sake   gloriously 
garnisned  their  holy  mother,  the  madame  of  mis- 
chiefe.— Id.,  On  the  Revelations,  pt.  i.  sign.  A.  vi.  b. 
Certes,  madame,  ye  have  great  cause  of  plaint. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Madam,  once  more  you  look  and  move  a  queen  ! 

A .  Philips,  Distrest  Mother. 

Madapple.  s.  Generally  in  the  plural.  In 
Old  Medical  Botany,  a  poisonous  plant  of 
an  uncertain  genus.  See  Thornapple. 

Raging  apples  hath  a  round  stalk  of  two  foot 
high  . . .  Petrus  Bellonius  hath  judged  it  to  be  Ma- 
jinathalla  Theophrasti.  In  the  dukedom  of  Milan  it 
is  called  Melangena;  and  of  some  Melanzana:  in 
Latine,  Mala  insana,  and  in  English,  mad  apples :  in 
the  German  tongue,  Dollopffel ;  in  Spanish,  Veran- 
genes.—Gerarde,  Jlerball,  p.  345  :  1033. 

Madbrain.  adj.  Disordered  in  the  mind ; 
hotheaded. 
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I  gave  my  hand  opposed  against  my  heart, 
Unto  a  madbraln  Rudesby,  full  of  spleen. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2, 

Madbrained.  purt.pref.  Same  as  preceding. 

He  let  fall  his  book, 
And  as  he  stoop'd  again  to  take  it  up, 
This  madbrain'd  bridegroom  took  him  such  a  cuff, 
That  down  fell  priest  and  book. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 

Madcap,  s.     Madbrain. 

Well,  I  coulrt  not  a-think  what  could  make  so  shy 
an'  resarved  a  gentleman  as  Mr.  Aram  admit  these 
'ere  wild  madcaps  like  at  that  hour. — Lord  Lyttun, 
Eugene  Aram,  b.  iv.  ch.  xi. 

Used  adjectivally. 

That  last  is  Biron,  the  merry  madcap  lord ; 
Not  a  word  with  him  but  a  jest. 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  ii.  1. 
The  nimble-footed  madcap  prince  of  Wales, 
And  his  comrades,  that  daft  the  world  aside, 
And  bid  it  pass.  Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iv.  1. 

Madden,  v.  n.     Become  mad ;  act  as  mad. 

The  dog-star  rages,  nay  'tis  past  a  doubt, 
All  Bedlam  or  Parnassus  is  let  out ; 
Fire  in  each  eye,  and  papers  in  each  hand, 
They  rave,  recite,  and  madden  round  the  land. 

Pope,  Epistle  to  Arduthnot. 

Madden,  v.  a.     Make  mad. 

But  when  they  were  driven  in  by  a  second  charge 
of  the  Macedonian  horse,  and  the  engagement  was 
crowded  within  a  narrower  space,  the  elephants, 
pressed  on  all  sides,  began  to  grow  unmanageable ; 
many  lost  their  drivers,  and,  maddened  by  wounds, 
turned  their  fury  indiscriminately  against  friend 
and  foe.  —  Bislwp  Thirlwall,  History  of  Greece, 
ch.  Iii i. 

Madder,  s.  [A.S.  maddere."]  Plant  so  called, 
of  the  genus  Rubia  ;  Rubia  tinctorum. 

The  flower  of  the  madder  consists  of  one  single 
leaf,  which  is  cut  into  four  or  five  segments,  and 
expanded  at  the  top ;  the  flower-cup  afterwards 
becomes  a  fruit,  composed  of  two  juicy  berries 
closely  joined  together,  containing  seed  for  the  most 
part,  hollowed  like  a  navel ;  the  leaves  are  rough, 
and  surround  the  stalks  in  whorles.— Miller. 

Madder  is  cultivated  in  vast  quantities  in  Hol- 
land :  what  the  Dutch  send  over  for  medicinal  use 
is  the  root,  which  is  only  dried ;  but  the  greatest 
quantity  is  used  by  the  dyers,  who  have  it  sent  ill 
coarse  powder. — Sir  J.  Hill,  Materia  Medico,. 

The  best  roots  are  those  which  have  the  size  of  a 
writing  quill,  or  at  most,  of  the  little  finger.  They 
are  semi-transparent  and  reddish,  have  a  strong 
odour,  and  a  smooth  bark.  They  should  be  of  two 
or  three  years  growth.  The  madder  taken  from  the 
ground  and  picked,  must  be  dried  in  order  to  be 
ground  and  preserved. — Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Maddering.  verbal  abs.  Process  in  dyeing 
by  which  the  tissue  is  acted  on  by  the 
madder. 

Galling  is  the  next  great  step  in  the  Turkey-red 
preparation. . . .  The  mouldering  comes  next.—  Ure, 
Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Madding:,  verbal  abs.  State  of  that  which 
is  rendered,  or  has  become,  mad.  Hare. 

This  will  witness  outwardly, 
As  strongly  as  the  conscience  does  within, 
To  the  madding  of  her  lord. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  ii.  2. 

Madding-,  part.  adj.  Mad ;  maddened.  Rare. 
Here  grows  melampode  every  where, 

And  teribinth  good  for  goates ; 

The  one  my  madding  kids  to  smere, 

The  next  to  heale  their  throates. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar,  July. 
The  madding  wheels 

Of  brazen  chariots  raged :  dire  was  the  noise 
Of  conflicts !  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  210. 

She  flies  the  town,  and  mixing  with  the  throng 
Of  madding  matrons,  bears  the  bride  along. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  jEneid,  vii.  538. 

Maddingly.  ado.    In  a  mad  manner. 

Through  the  villages 
Run  maddingly  affrighted. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Women  Pleased, 

iv.  1.    (Rich.) 

Madefaction.  s.  [Lat.  madefactio,  -onis ; 
madefacio  =  make  wet.]  Act  of  making 
wet ;  state  of  that  which  is  made  wet. 

To  all  madefaction  there  is  required  an  imbibi- 
tion.— Bacon. 

Madeira,  s.  Wine  so  called  from  grapes 
grown  in  the  island  of  Madeira. 

A  cup  of  Madeira,  and  a  cold  capon's  leg.— Shake- 
s-pear, Henry  IV.  Part  I.  i.  2. 

Madeleine,  s.  In  Cookery.  Pudding  so 
called  :  (used  adjectivally). 

for  Madeleine  puddings  take  the  same  ingredients 
as  for  Sutherland  puddings,  but  clarify  an  addi- 
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tional  ounce  of  butter ;  skim,  and  then  fill  some 
round  tin  pattypans  with  it  almost  to  the  brim: 
pour  it  from  one  to  the  other  until  all  have  received 
a  sufficient  coating  to  prevent  the  puddings  from 
adhering  to  them,  and  leave  half  a  teaspoonful  in 
each  ;  mix  the  remainder  with  the  eggs,  sugar,  and 
flour,  &c. — Eliza  Acton,  Modern  Cookery,  p.  3'J7 : 
1S50. 

Mademoiselle,  s.  [Fr.  ma  =  my  +  demoiselle 
= young  lady,  miss.]  Miss. 

Courtiers  and  court  ladies  with  their  grooms  and 
mademoiselles. — Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

I  cannot  fancy  that  miss  in  a  boarding-school  is 
more  an  economist  than  mademoiselle  in  a  nunnery. 
— Goldsmith,  Essays,  xv. 

Madge,  s.  [Fr.  machette  =  small  kind  of  owl.] 
This  word  is  generally,  perhaps  always, 
used  in  English  as  the  first  element  in  a 
compound,  giving  Madge-howlet ;  in  which 
case  the  name  looks  as  if  derived  from 
Margaret,  in  the  manner  of  Jenny  Wren, 
Robin  Redbreast,  and  the  like.  That  this, 
however,  is  not  the  case,  is  evident  from 
the  derivation. 

An  I  swallow  this,  I'll  ne'er  draw  my  sword  in 
the  sight  of  Fleet-street  again  while  I  live.  I'll  sit 
in  a  barn  with  Madf/ehowlet,  and  catch  mice  first. 
— B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  ii.  2. 

Madhouse,  s.  House  where  madmen  are 
cured  or  confined  ;  asylum  for  lunatics. 

A  fellow  in  a  madhouse  being  asked  how  he  came 
there,  Why,  says  he,  the  mad  folks  abroad  are  too 
many  for  us,  and  so  they  have  mastered  all  the 
sober  people,  and  cooped  them  up  here. — Sir  R. 
L' Estrange. 

Madid,  adj.  [Lat.  madidus.~\  Wet ;  moist ; 
dropping.  Rare,  rhetorical. 

Lord  Monmouth  was  in  height  above  the  middle 
size,  but  somewhat  portly  and  corpulent.  His  coun- 
tenance was  strongly  marked ;  sagacity  on  the  brow, 
sensuality  in  the  mouth  and  jaw.  His  head  was 
bald,  but  there  were  remains  of  the  rich  brown 
locks  on  which  lie  once  prided  himself.  His  large 
deep  blue  eye,  madid  and  yet  piercing,  shewed  that 
the  secretions  of  his  brain  were  apportioned,  half  to 
voluptuousness,  half  to  common  sense.  But  his  ge- 
neral mien  was  truly  grand ;  full  of  natural  nobility, 
of  which  no  one  was  more  sensible. — Disraeli  the 
younger,  Coningsby,  b.  i.  ch.  ii. 

Madly,  adv.     In  a  mad  manner. 

He  waved  a  torch  aloft,  and  madly  vain, 
Sought  godlike  worship  from  a  servile  train. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  tlte  JJlneid,  vi.  794. 
Her  matted  tresses  madly  spread, 
To  every  sod  which  wraps  the  dead 
She  turns  her  joyless  eyes.     Collins,  Ode  to  a  Lady, 
on  the  Death  of  Colonel  Charles  Ross. 

Madman,  s.  One  deprived  of  his  under- 
standing ;  lunatic. 

They  shall  be  like  madmen,  sparing  none,  but 
still  spoiling  and  destroying  those  that  fear  the 
Lord. — 2  Esdras,  xvi.  71. 

He  that  eagerly  pursues  any  thing,  is  no  better 
than  a  madman. — Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

He  who  ties  a  madman's  hands,  or  takes  away  his 
sword,  loves  his  person  while  he  disarms  his  frenzy. 
— South,  Sermons. 

Agreeably  to  vulgar  and  popular  notions,  a  person 
alleged  to  oe  insane,  is  expected  to  exhibit  all  the 
usual  stereotyped,  artistic,  poetic,  and  melodramatic 
characteristics  of  madness. ...  No  one  would  be 
considered  as  bond  fide  insane,  that  did  not  foam  at 
the  mouth,  gnash  the  teeth,  tear  the  hair,  clench 
the  fist. ...  If  such  were  the  ordinary  characteristic 
manifestations  of  the  forms  of  insanity,  with  which 

juries  and  judges  have  generally  to  deal I  quite 

concur  in  the  opinion,  inferentially  expressed,  that 
the  evidence  of  experts  is  quite  superfluous,  and  may 
safely  be  dispensed  with.  But  this  is  not  the  type 
of  insanity  usually  submitted  to  legal  adjudication. 
The  annals  of  jurisprudence  establish,  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  the  criminal  and  homicidal  lunatic 
almost  invariably  belongs  to  the  class  of  quiet,  cun- 
ning, subtle,  clever,  and  what  Esquirol  terms  rea- 
soning madmen.  How  rare  it  is  to  see  a  person 
labouring  under  acute  derangement  of  mind  tried 
for  a  capital  crime !  In  many  criminal  cases  the 
lunatic  although  suffering  from  a  dangerous  and 
homicidal  form  of  mental  derangement,  has  suffi- 
cient self-possession  and  control  over  his  disordered 
thoughts  to  converse  and  comport  himself  like  a 
person  in  healthy  possession  of  his  reasoning  powers. 
This  is  a  type  of  mental  disease  that  so  often  de- 
ceives the  judge  and  puzzles  the  jury.— Dr.  Forbes 
Window,  On  certain  Obscure  Diseases  of  the  Brain 
and  Mind,  p.  165. 

(See other  examples  under  Mad.) 
Madnep.    s.     [Lat.  napus  =  turnip.]      Plant 
so  called  :  (if  this  be  the  Heracleum  Spon- 
dylium,  the  element  mad—  meadow). 

It  is  called  in  Greek  vQov&vfoov ;  in  Latine  likewise 
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spondylium  ...  in  English  cow  parsnep,  meadow 
parsnep,  and  mad  parsnep.  —  Gerarde,  Ilerball, 
p.  1009 :  1633. 

Madness,  s.     Attribute  suggested  by  Mad. 

Why,  woman,  your  husband  is  in  his  old  lunes 
again  :  he  so  buffets  himself  on  the  forehead,  that 
any  madness  I  ever  yet  beheld  seemed  but  tameness 
and  civility  to  this  distemper.— Shakespear,  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  2. 

There  are  degrees  of  madness  as  of  folly,  the  dis- 
orderly jumbling  ideas  together,  in  some  more,  some 
less. — Locke. 

He  raved  with  all  the  madness  of  despair, 
He  roar'd,  he  beat  his  breast,  and  tore  his  hair. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  i.  523. 

Madonna,  s.  [Italian,  mia  =  my  +  donna  = 
lady.] 

1.  Title  given  to  pictures  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

The  Italian  painters  are  noted  for  drawing  the 
Madonnas  by  their  own  wives  or  mistresses. — Ry- 
mer,  View  of  Tragedy,  p.  157. 

2.  Italian  for  Madam. 

Go  to,  you're  a  dry  fool ;  I'll  no  more  of  you :  be- 
sides, you  grow  dishonest.— Two  faults,  madonna, 
that  drink  and  good  counsel  will  amend.— Shake- 
s-pear, Twelfth  Night,  i.  5. 

Madrepore,    s.    [Low   Lat.  madreus.  —  see 
Madrier  and  Mazer.    From  the  likeness 
of  a  polished  madrepore  to  certain  woods 
with   a  starlike  graining.]      In   Zoology. 
Animal  production  so  called  akin  to  the 
corals,   consisting  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
It  is  secreted  internally,  constituting  the 
skeleton,  with  a  stellate,  laminated  struc- 
ture, of  certain  polypes.     See  Polypary. 
The  shallower  parts  of  the  tropical  seas  contain 
countless  forms  of  madrepores,  known  to  us,  unfor- 
tunately, but  too  often,  only  by  the  detached  frag- 
ments of  their  earthy  skeletons,  which  the  beauty 
of  their  appearance  induces  the  mariner  to  bring  to 
our  shores.— Rymer  Jones,  General  Outline  of  the 
Organization  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  §  144 :  1861. 
I  borrow  the  name  of  this  order  [Anthozoa  He- 
lianthoida]  from  Latreille,  but  give  to  it  a  wider 
application  than  it  has  in  the  classification  of  that 
illustrious  naturalist,  that  it  may  embrace  the  ma- 
drepores and  starred  stones,  which  the  observation  of 
Le  Sueur,  confirmed  as  they  have  been  by  subse- 
quent voyagers,  demonstrate  to  be  the  production 
of  zoophyte,  similar,  in  all  essential  points,  to  the 
naked  actinse. —  Dr.  G.  Johnson,  History  of  the 
British  Zoophytes,  vol.  i.  p.  181 :  1847. 
(See,  also,  Lithophyte.) 

Madrier.  s.  [Fr.]  Plank,  or  piece  of  tim- 
ber, whose  grain  is  full  of  crooked  and 
speckled  streaks. 

Madrier,  in  war,  is  a  thick  plank  armed  with 
iron  plates,  having  a  cavity  sufficient  to  receive  the 
mouth  of  the  petard  when  charged,  with  which  it  is 
applied  against  a  gate,  or  other  thing  intended  to  be 
broken  down. — Bailey. 

A  madrier  [is]  a  long  plank  of  broad  wood  used 
for  supporting  the  earth  in  mining,  carrying  on 
saps,  and  the  like.— Chambers. 

Madrigal,  s.  The  question  as  to  the  deri- 
vation of  this  word  is  mixed  up  with  that 
as  to  its  original  meaning ;  and  on  both 
there  is  a  conflict  of  opinion.  One  view 
connects  it  with  mandra  =  cow  or  sheep 
pen ;  in  which  case  the  original  character 
of  the  madrigal  was  pastoral.  This  is 
adopted  by  Wedgwood.  Another  makes  it 
a  love-song,  sung  in  the  morning,  and  cor- 
responding to  the  Serenade  of  the  even- 
ing ;  in  which  case  the  Spanish  madrugar 
=  be  up  early,  dawn,  is  the  original. 
Dr.  Burney  objects  to  this,  that  for  a  song 
of  this  kind  the  Italians  had  the  more  de- 
finite term  matinata.  The  next  connects  it 
with  the  Virgin  Mary,  a  madrigal  being 
a  song  to  The  Mother,  or  alia  Madre; 
and  this  Dr.  Burney,  in  his  'History 
of  Music'  approves,  stating  that  Dante 
has  the  form  madriale.  A  decided  degene- 
ration of  this  doctrine  is  the  hybrid  ety- 
mology which  to  the  Italian  madre,  attaches 
the  gale  in  nightin-gale.  In  Spain,  the 
town  Madrigale  has  been  suggested  ;  and, 
in  Provence,  a  district  named  Martigeaux. 
The  immediate  introduction  of  the  word 
was  from  Italy — madrigale ;  its  application 
being  to  a  short  lyric  poem,  on  some  light  or 
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amatory  subject,  neither  so  pointed  as  the 
epigram,  nor  so  rigid  in  the  way  of  metre 
as  the  sonnet ;  add  to  this  that  it  was  ge- 
nerally set  to  music,  and  for  more  than 
two  voices.  The  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century  was  the  time  when  the  madrigal,  of 
recent  introduction,  was  at  the  height  of  its 
popularity  in  England. 

Shallow  rivers,  by  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals. 

Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 

iii.  1 ;  song. 

Thyrsis,  whose  artful  strains  have  oft  delay'd 
The  huddling  brook  to  hear  his  madrigal. 

Milton,  Comus,  494. 

Their  tongue  is  light  and  trifling  in  comparison 
of  the  English ;  more  proper  for  sonnets,  madrigals, 
and  elegies,  than  heroick  poetry.— Dryden. 

A  madrigal  is  a  little  amorous  piece,  which  con- 
tains a  certain  number  of  unequal  verses,  not  tied 
to  the  scrupulous  regularity  of  a  sonnet,  or  subtilty 
of  an  epigram:  it  consists  of  one  single  rank  of 
verses,  and  in  that  differs  from  a  canzonet,  which 
consists  of  several  strophes,  which  return  in  the 
same  order  and  number.— Bailey. 

Hail  Sternhold,  then ;  and  Hopkins,  hail !— Amen. 
If  flattery,  folly,  lust,  employ  the  pen  ; 
If  acrimony,  slander,  and  abuse, 
Give  it  a  charge  to  blacken  and  traduce ; 
Though  Butler's  wit,  Pope's  numbers,  Prior's  ease, 
With  all  that  fancy  can  invent  to  please, 
Adorn  the  polish'd  periods  as  they  fall, 
One  madrigal  of  theirs  is  worth  them  all. 

Cowper,  Table  Talk. 

Menage  says  that  the  French  owe  the  rondeau, 
the  madrigal,  and  the  modern  form  of  the  sonnet  to 
this  poet  I  Clement  Marot].— Dr.  Burney,  General 
History  of  Music,  vol.  iii.  p.  41 :  1789. 

Madrigallst.  s.     Composer  of  madrigals. 

After  this  he  [Delia  Valle]  mentions  the  madri- 
galists  of  his  own  time,  who  had  polished  and  im- 
proved that  species  of  composition  far  beyond  those 
of  the  preceding  age.— Dr.  Burney,  General  History 
of  Music,  vol.  iv.  p.  46 :  1789. 

Madwort.  s.     Plant  so  called.     See  Moon- 
wort. 

Maestoso,  s.  [Italian  =  majestic.]  In  Music. 
Term  directing  the  part  to  be  played  with 
grandeur,  and  consequently  slow,  but  yet 
with  strength  and  firmness. 
Maffle.  v.  n.  Stammer :  (the  word  is  still 
used  in  the  north  of  England). 

[He]  so  stammered,  or  maffled  in  his  talko,  that 
he  was  not  able  to  bring  forth  a  readie  word. — Bar- 
ret, Translation  of  Suetonius  iii  voce  Stammer, 
Alvearie:  1580. 

Magazine,  s. 

1.  Storehouse ;  commonly  an  arsenal  or  ar- 
moury, or  repository  of  provisions. 

If  it  should  appear  fit  to  bestow  shipping  in  those 
harbours,  it  shall  be  very  needful  that  there  be  a 
magazine  of  all  necessary  provisions  and  ammuni- 
tions.— Sir  W.  Raleigh,  Essays. 

Plain  heroick  magnitude  of  mind ; 
Their  armories  and  magazines  contemns. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  1280. 

Some  o'er  the  publick  magazines  preside, 
And  some  are  sent  new  forage  to  provide. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iv.  232. 

His  head  was  so  well  stored  a  magazine,  that  no- 
thing could  be  proposed  which  he  was  not  master 
of. — Locke. 

2.  See  extracts. 

We  essayists,  who  are  allowed  but  one  subject  at 
a  time,  are  by  no  means  so  fortunate  as  the  writers 
of  magazines,  who  write  upon  several.— Goldsmith, 
Essays,  ix. 

Of  late  [that  is,  in  the  year  1737]  this  word,  Dr. 
Johnson  says,  has  signified  a  miscellaneous  pam- 
phlet, from  a  periodical  miscellany  called  '  The  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine,'  and  published  under  the  name 
of  '  Sylvanus  Urban,'  by  Edward  Cave.  This  mis- 
cellany, which  gave  rise  to  the  '  London,'  the 
'  Lady's.,'  and  various  other  Magazines,  still  con- 
tinues, as  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  it  in  his  'Life  of 
Cave,'  to  enjoy  the  favour  of  the  world,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  successful  and  lucrative  pamphlets 
which  literary  history  has  upon  record. — Todd. 

'  Have  we  any  genius  in  the  world  now  ?'  asked 
Lalage.— '  You  must  look  for  them  in  the  magazines,' 
said  Singleton,  with  a  laugh. — Uannay,  Singleton 
Funtenoy,  b.  i.  ch.  vi. 

Magazine  [is]  the  general  designation  for  the 
periodical  literature  of  a  country,  exclusive  of  the 
newspaper  and  review.  The  peculiar  province  of 
the  two  latter  seems  to  be  to  give  information— the 
one  on  politics  and  passing  events,  the  other  on  lite- 
rary and  scientific  subjects;  while  that  of  the  maga- 
zine is  of  a  more  miscellaneous  character,  embracing 
all  the  features  of  the  newspaper  and  review,  but  at 
the  same  time  containing  in  the  form  of  tales, 
sketches,  and  poetry,  &c.,  a  great  variety  of  what 
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may  be  termed  Original  matter,  the  introduction  of 
which  would  be  foreign  to  the  purposes  of  the 
others.  The  earliest  publication  of  this  kind  in 
England  was  the  '  Gentleman's  Magazine,'  which 
still  exists.  It  appeared  in  1731,  and  the  success 
which  followed  its  establishment  immediately  called 
into  the  field  a  host  of  competitors,  which  have  so 
increased  in  number  and  variety  as  to  form  an  era 
in  literary  history.— Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Magazines*,  s.  One  who  writes  an  article 
for  a  magazine.  Rare. 

If  a  magaziner  be  dull  upon  the  Spanish  war,  he 
soon  has  us  up  again  with  the  Ghost  in  Cock-Lane  : 
if  the  reader  begins  to  doze  upon  that,  he  is  quickly 
roused  by  an  Eastern  tale.— Goldsmith,  Essays,  ix. 
Magazining.  adj.  Dealing  in,  connected 
with,  magazines. 

Urban,  or  Sylvan,  or  whatever  name 
Delight  thee  most,  the  foremost  in  the  fame 
Of  magazining  chiefs,  whose  rival  page 
With  monthly  medley  courts  the  curious  age. 
£yrom,  The  Passive  Participle's  Petition.  (Rich.) 

Mage.  s.     Magician.     Mare. 

The  hardy  mayd  (with  love  to  frend) 
First  entering,  the  dreadful  mage  there  fownd 
Beep  busied  'bout  worke  of  wondrous  end. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  111.  S,  14. 

Magellanic  (Clouds),  adj.  [Magalhaens 
the  name  of  the  celebrated  Portuguese  na- 
vigator who  first  doubled  Cape  Horn.]  See 
extract. 

The  magellanie  clouds,  or  the  nubeculSB  (major 
and  minor),  as  they  are  called  in  the  celestial  maps 
and  charts,  are,  as  their  name  imports,  two  nebu- 
lous or  cloudy  masses  of  light,  conspicuously  visible 
to  the  naked  eye,  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  and 
the  appearance  and  brightness  of  the  light  not  much 
unlike  the  Milky  Way  of  the  same  apparent  size 
When  examined  through  powerful  telescopes,  the 
constitution  of  the  nubeculse,  and  especially  of  the 
Nubecula  major,  is  found  to  be  of  astonishing  com- 
plexity. The  general  ground  of  both  consists  o* 
(ante  tracts  and  patches  of  nebulosity  in  every  stagt 
of  resolution,  from  light  irresolvable  with  eighteen 
inches  of  reflecting  aperture,  up  to  perfectly  sepa- 
rated stars,  like  the  Milky  Way,  and  clustering 
groups  sufficiently  insulated  and  condensed  to  come 
under  the  designation  of  irregular,  and  m  some 
cases  pretty  rich  clusters.  But  besides  those,  there 
are  also  nebulas  in  abundance,  both  regular  and  ir 
regular— globular  clusters  in  every  state  of  conden 
sation  and  objects  of  a  nebulous  character  quite 
peculiar,  and  which  have  no  analogue  in  any  other 
region  of  the  heavens.  Such  is  the  concentration  o 
the  objects,  that  in  the  area  occupied  by  the  Nube 
cula  major  not  fewer  than  278  nebula)  and  clusters 
have  been  enumerated,  besides  fifty  or  sixty  outliers 
which  (considering  the  general  barrenness  of  suet 
objects  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood)  ought  cer 
tainly  to  be  reckoned  as  its  appendages  being  abou 
six  and  a  half  per  square  degree,  which  very  far  ex 
ceeds  the  average  of  any  other,  even  the  most crowdec 
narts  of  the  nebulous  heavens.  In  the  Nubeculs 
minor  the  concentration  of  such  objects  is  less 
though  still  very  striking,  thirty-seven  having  been 
observed  within  its  area,  and  six  adjacent  but  out 
Iving  The  nubeculsc,  then,  combine,  each  withir 
its  own  area,  characters  which,  in  the  rest  of  th 
heavens,  are  no  less  strikingly  separated— viz.  thos 
of  the  galactic  and  the  nebular  system.  Globula 
clusters  (except  in  one  region  of  small  extent)  am 
nebulse  of  regular  elliptic  forms  are  comparative! 
rare  in  the  Milky  Way,  and  are  found  congregate 
in  the  greatest  abundance  in  a  part  of  the  heaven 
the  most  remote  possible  from  that  circle ;  where* 
in  the  nubeculse  they  are  indiscriminately  mixe 
with  the  general  starry  ground,  and  with  irregula 
though  small  nebula-Sir  J.  Herschel,  Outlines  o. 
Astronomy,  p.  613:  1849. 

Magenta,  s.  [from  the  battle  fought  durm 
tlie  Austrian  and  Italian  war  in  A.D.  1859 
at  a  place  so  called.]  Colour  so  called,  in 
troduced  or  grown  fashionable  in  tha 
year.  See  Mauve. 

Maggot,  s. 

We  fat  all  creatures  else  to  fat  us  and  we  fat  ou 
selves  for  maggots.— Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iv.  3. 

Out  of  the  sides  and  back  of  the  common  cate 
pillar  we  have  seen  creep  out  small  maggots.- Ma 
Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the  Works  of  th 

^FronTthe  sore  although  the  insect  flies, 
It  leaves  a  brood  of  maggots  in  disguise.         Gart 
2.  Whimsy  ;  caprice  ;  odd  fancy.   Colloqma 

To  reconcile  our  late  dissenters, 
Our  breth'ren,  though  by  other  venters; 
Unite  them  and  their  different  maggots, 
As  long  and  short  sticks  are  in  faggots. 

Butter,  Hudibras,  m.  2, 1.J7 

Used  adjectivally. 

Taffata  phrases,  silken  terms  precise, 
Three  piled  hyperboles,  spruce  affectation, 
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Figures  pedantical,  these  summer  flies, 

Have  blown  me  full  of  maggot  ostentation : 
I  do  forswear  them. 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labours  lost,  v.  2. 

rick  one's  maggot.     Touch  in  one's  tender 

point. 

She  pricked  his  maggot,  and  touched  him  in  the 
tender  point;   then  he  broke  out  into  a  violent 
passion.— Arbuthnot. 
Maggoty,  adj. 
Full  of  maggots. 
Crotchety. 

To  pretend  to  work  out  a  neat  scheme  of  thoughts 
with  a  maggotty  unsettled  head,  is  as  ridiculous  as  to 
think  to  write  straight  in  a  jumbling  coach.— Norns. 
Maggottyueaded.  adj.     Having  a  head  full 
of  fancies  or  crotchets. 

He  [Aubrey]  was  a  shiftless  person,  roving  and 
magotielieaded,  and  sometimes  little    better  than 
erased.— Life  of  A.  Wood,  p.  209. 
Magi.  s.  pi.  [Lat]  Wise  men  of  the  East. 

Not  only  the  philosophers  among  the  Greeks,  but 
even  the  magi  in  the  extremest  ea&t.—Fotheroy, 
Atheomostix,  p.  36. 

The  inspired  magi  from  the  orient  came, 
Preferr'd  my  star  before  their  Mithra's  flame, 
And  at  my  infant  feet  devoutly  fell. 

Sandys,  Christ's  Passion,  p.  2. 

Magian.  adj.  Denoting  the  magi  of  the  East. 
A  future  resurrection  was  the  belief  of  the  magian 
sect  so  famous  all  over  the  east.— Peters,  On  Job, 
p.  406:  2nd  ed.  1757. 

Cyrus  was  a  Persian,  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
religion  of  his  country,  and  was  probably  addicted 
to  the  magian  superstition  of  two  independent 
Beings.  —  Bishop  Watson,  Apology  for  the  Bible, 
p.  160. 

Magic,  adj.     [Lat.  magicus,  from  magus.] 
[.  Acting  or  doing  by  powers  superior  to  the 
known  power  of  nature ;  enchanted ;  ne- 
cromantic. 

Upon  the  corner  of  the  moon 
There  hangs  a  vaporous  drop,  profound ; 
I'll  catch  it  ere  it  come  to  ground ; 
And  that,  distill'd  by  magick  slights, 
Shall  raise  such  artificial  sprights, 
As  by  the  strength  of  their  illusion, 
Shall  draw  him  on  to  his  confusion. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 
Like  castles  built  by  magick  art  in  air, 
That  vanish  at  approach,  such  thoughts  appear. 

Granville. 

2.  Done  or  produced  by  magic. 

And  the  brute  earth  would  lend  her  nerves,  and 

shake 

Till  all  thy  magic  structures  rear'd  so  high, 
Were  shatter'd  into  heaps.          Milton,  Comus,  798. 
Oh,  that  the  chemist's  magic  art 

Could  crystallize  this  sacred  treasure ! 
Long  should  it  glitter  near  my  heart, 

A  secret  source  of  pensive  pleasure. 

Rogers,  Lines  on  a  Tear. 

There  she  weaves  by  night  and  day 
A  magic  web  with  colour  gay. 
She  has  heard  a  whisper  say 
A  curse  is  on  her  if  she  stay 

To  look  down  on  Camelot. 
She  knows  not  what  the  curse  may  be, 
And  so  she  weaveth  steadily, 
And  other  little  care  hath  she 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

Tennyson,  The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

Magic,  s. 

1.  Art  of  putting  in  action   the  power  of 
spirits;  sorcery;  enchantment. 

She  once  being  looft, 
The  noble  ruin  of  her  magick,  Antony, 
Claps  ou  his  sea  wing. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  in.  8. 

2.  Secret  operations  of  natural  powers. 

The  writers  of  natural  magick  attribute  much  to 
the  virtues  that  come  from  the  parts  of  living  crea- 
tures, as  if  they  did  infuse  immaterial  virtue  into 
the  part  severed. — Bacon. 
Magic  lantern,  s.     See  extract. 

The  .  . .  magic  lantern  ...  is  generally  used  as  a 
toy,  and  affords  amusement  from  the  grotesque 
character  of  the  figures ;  but  is  also  employed  to 
enlarge  the  diagrams  employed  in  astronomical  and 
other  lectures,  so  as  to  be  seen  by  an  audience :  for 
which  purpose  it  is  well  adapted,  both  by  its  porta- 
bility and  the  small  cost  of  the  whole  apparatus. 
The 'principle  of  its  construction  is  very  simple.  A 
lamp,  with  a  powerful  Argand  burner,  is  placed 
within  a  closed  lantern,  and  in  the  focus  of  a  con- 
cave mirror.  At  the  opposite  side  of  the  lantern  is 
fixed  a  tube  containinga  hemispherical  illuminating 
lens  and  a  convex  lens,  and  between  is  a  slit,  through 
which  the  sliders  of  painted  glass  are  introduced. 
In  this  manner  the  picture  is  placed  in  the  axis  of 
the  tube,  and  strongly  illuminated,  in  consequence 
of  the  light  being  concentrated  upon  it  by  tho 
mirror.  The  picture  being  also  in  one  of  the  con- 
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jugate  foci  of  the  lens,  an  enlarged  image  of  it 
is  formed  upon  a  wall  or  screen  at  some  distance 
behind.  The  tube  is  made  to  pull  out.  so  that  the 
distance  of  the  lens  from  the  slider  can  be  increased 
or  diminished  at  pleasure.and  consequently  an  image 
formed  of  anv  size  within  moderate  limits,  by  in- 
creasing or  dimishing  the  distance  between  the 
lantern  and  tlie  screen.  The  magick  lantern  was 
invented  by  Athanasius  Kircher. — Brande  and  Cox, 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Magical,  adj. 

1.  Acting,  or  performing  by  secret  and  in- 
visible powers,  either  of  nature,   or   the 
agency  of  spirits. 

I'll  humbly  signify  what,  in  his  name, 
That  magical  word  of  war,  we  have  effected. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  m. 1. 

They  beheld  unveiled  the  magical  shield  of  your 
Ariosto,  which  dazzled  the  beholders  with  too  much 
brightness ;  they  can  no  longer  hold  up  their  arms. 
— Dryden. 

By  the  use  of  a  looking-glass,  and  certain  attire 
made  of  cambrick,  upon  her  head,  she  attained  to 
an  evil  art  and  magical  force  in  the  motion  of  her 
eyes. — Tatter. 

2.  Applied  to  persons  using  enchantment. 

Hare. 

Some  of  the  natives  are  doubtless  magical ;  and 
this  reason  I  give  for  it:  Another  gentleman  and 
myself  one  evening  sitting  under  a  tree  to  avoid  a 
storm,  (for  at  that  time  it  thundered  and  rained 
excessively,)  a  negro  stood  by  us  trembling,  whom 
•we  could  see  now  and  then  lift  up  his  hands  and 
eyes,  muttering  his  black  ?  rt,  as  we  apprehended, 
to  some  hobgoblin ;  but,  when  we  least  suspeeted, 
skipped  out,  and  as  in  a  lymphatick  rapture,  un- 
sheathed a  long  skean  or  knife,  which  he  brandished 
about  his  head  seven  or  eight  times,  and  after  mut- 
tering as  many  spells  put  it  up  again  ;  then  kissed 
the  earth  three  times :  which  done,  he  rose ;  and 
upon  a  sudden  the  skie  cleared,  and  no  more  noise 
affrighted  us. — Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of  some 
Years'  Travels  into  Africa  and  the  Great  Asia, 
p.  27. 

Magically,  adv.  In  a  magical  manner; 
according  to  the  rites  of  magic;  by  en- 
chantment. 

In  the  time  of  Valens,  diver>  curious  men,  by  the 
falling  of  a  ring  magically  prepared,  judged  that 
one  Theodorus  should  succeed  in  the  empire.  — 
Camden. 

Magician,  s.  One  skilled  in  magic;  en- 
chanter ;  necromancer. 

What  black  magician  conjures  up  this  fiend 
To  stop  devoted  charitable  deeds  f 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  2. 
An  old  magician,  that  did  keep 
The  Hesperian  fruit,  and  make  the  dragon  sleep. 

Waller. 

There  are  millions  of  truths  that  a  man  is  not 
concerned  to  know  ;  as  whether  Roger  Bacon  was  a 
mathematician  or  a  magician.— Locke. 

Magilp.  *.  [  ?  1    See  extract. 

When  linseed  oil  and  mastic  varnish  are  mixed 
together,  they  produce  a  gelatinous  compound 
known  under  the  name  of  magilp,  and  used  by 
artists  as  a  vehicle  for  colours. — Brande  and  Cox, 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature  and  Art. 

Magisterial,  adj. 

1.  Such  as  suits  a  magistrate. 

He  bids  him  attend  as  if  he  had  the  rod  over  him ; 
and  uses  a  magisterial  authority  while  he  instructs 
him. — Dryden. 

But  it  is  even  more  difficult  to  ascertain  the  rights 
which  the  imperial  title  conveyed  in  Rome  itself, 
especially  in  one  important  particular.  Rome  be- 
came, it  is  clear,  one  of  the  subject  cities  of  Charle- 
magne's empire.  Even  if  the  Pope  had  ever  pos- 
sessed any  actual  or  asserted  magisterial  power,  the 
events  of  tho  last  year  had  shown  that  he  did  not 
govern  Rome.  He  had  no  force,  even  for  his  personal 
security,  against  conspiracy  or  popular  tumult.— 
Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  iv.  ch.xii. 

2.  Lofty ;  arrogant ;    proud ;    insolent ;  des- 
potic ;  masterly. 

We  are  not  magisterial  in  opinions,  nor,  dictator- 
like,  obtrude  our  notions  on  any  man.  —  Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Pretences  go  a  great  way  with  men  that  take  fair 
words  and  magisterial  looks,  for  current  payment. 
— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Those  men  are  but  trepanned  who  are  called  to 
govern,  being  invested  with  authority,  but  bereaved 
of  power ;  which  is  nothing  else  but  to  mock  and 
be'ray  them  into  a  splendid  and  magisterial  way  of 
being  ridiculous. — South,  Sermons. 

3.  Chemically  prepared,  after  the  manner  of 
a  Magistery. 

Of  corals  are  chiefly  prepared  the  powder  ground 
upon  a  marble,  and  the  magisterial  salt,  to  good 
purpose  in  some  fevers :  the  tincture  is  no  more 
than  a  solution  of  the  magisterial  salt.  —  Grew, 
Museum. 
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Magisteriality.  s.  Magisterial  mixture  or 
formula.  Rare ;  (probably  in  the  extract 
somewhat  rhetorical  as  a  word  of  contempt). 

The  physicians  have  frustrated  the  fruit  of  tra- 
dition and  experience  by  their  magisterialities,  in 
adding  and  taking  out,  and  changing  quid  pro  quo, 
in  their  receipts,  at  their  pleasures.— Bacon,  Ad- 
vancement of  Learning,  b.  h.  (Rich.) 

Magisterially,  adv.     In  a  magisterial  man- 
ner; arrogantly;  with  an  air  of  authority. 
A  downright  advice  may  be  mistaken,  as  if  it  were 
spoken  magisterially, — Bacon,  Advice  to  Villiers. 

Over  their  pots  and  pipes,  they  claim  and  engross 
all  wholly  to  themselves,  magisterially  censuring 
the  wisdom  of  all  antiquity,  scoffing  at  all  piety,  and 
new  modelling  the  world.— South,  Sermons. 
Magisterialness.     s.       Attribute    suggested 
by  Magisterial;  haughtiness;  airs  of  a 
master. 

Peremptoriness  is  of  two  sorts ;  the  one  a  magis- 
terialness  in  matters  of  opinion  and  speculation, 
the  other  a  positiveness  in  relating  matters  of  fact : 
in  the  one  we  impose  iipon  men's  understandings, 
in  the  other  on  their  faith.— Dr.  H.  More,  Govern- 
ment of  tlie  Tongue,  p.  188. 

He  chargeth  him  with  too  much  precipitancy  and 
magisterialness  in  judging.— Nelson,  Life  of  Bishop 
Bull,  p.  225. 

Magistery.  s.  [Lat.  magisterium ;  magister 
=  master.]  Term  applied  by  the  old  che- 
mists to  precipitates  produced  by  the  dilur 
tion  of  certain  solutions  with  water.  See 
last  extract. 

Paracelsus  extracted  the  magistery  of  wine,  ex- 
posing it  unto  the  extremity  of  cold ;  whereby  the 
aqueous  parts  will  freeze,  but  the  spirit  be  uncon- 
gealed  in  the  centre. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

The  magistery  of  vegetables  consists  but  of  the 
more  soluble  and  coloured  parts  of  the  plants  that 
afford  it. — Boyle. 

Magistery  is  a  term  made  use  of  by  chymists  to 
signify  sometimes  a  very  fine  powder,  made  by  solu- 
tion and  precipitation  ;  as  of  bismuth,  lead,  &c.  and 
sometimes  resins  and  resinous  substances;  as  those 
of  jalap,  scamony,  &c.  but  the  most  genuine  accep- 
tation is  to  express  that  preparation  of  any  body 
wherein  the  whole,  or  most  part  is,  by  the  addition 
of  somewhat,  changed  into  a  body  of  quite  another 
kind ;  as  when  iron  or  copper  is  turned  into  crystals 
of  Mars  or  Venus.— Quincy. 

magistracy,  s.  [Lat.  magistratus.^  Office 
or  dignity  of  a  magistrate. 

You  share  the  world,  her  magistracies,  priest- 
hoods, 
"Wealth,  and  felicity,  amongst  you,  friends. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy. 
He  had  no  other  intention  but  to  dissuade  men 
from  magistracy,  or  undertaking  the  public  offices 
of  state.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

Some  have  disputed  even  against  magistracy 
itself.— Bisliop  Atterbury. 

It  was  one  of  the  conditions  imposed  by  the 
church  on  the  Count  of  Toulouse,  that  he  should 
allow  no  Jews  to  possess  magistracy  in  his  domi- 
nions. —Ilallam,  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  pt.  ii.  ch.  ix. 
Magistral,  adj. 

1.  Authoritative;    suiting  a  magistrate    or 
master ;  magisterial. 

The  whole  race  or  corporation  of  sheep  have  sent 
four  ambassadors  to  this  court :  .  .  .  whereupon  a 
great  and  goodly  magistral  ram  of  Lincolnshire,  in 
an  inarticulate  bleating  voice,  uttered  these  words. 
— Translation  of  Boccalini,  p.  99  :  1626. 

2.  Masterly ;  artificial ;  skilful ;  cunning. 

This  indeed  is  physick !  and  outspeaks 
The  knowledge  of  cheap  drugs  . . .  more  comforting 
Than  all  your  opiates,  juleps,  apozems, 
Magistral  syrups.  B.  Jonson,  Sej anus,  i.  1. 

Magistral,  s.     Sovereign  medicine  so  called. 

I  find  a  vast  chaos  of  medicines,  a  confusion  of 
receipts  and  magistrals,  amongst  writers,  appro- 
priated to  this  disease. — Burton,  Anatomy  of  Me- 
lancholy, p.  391. 

A  cure  and  magistral  against  melancholy  beyond 
the  syrup. —  Whitlock,  Manners  of  the  English. 

For  a  (Spanish  rather  than  English)  use 
of  the  word  in  Mining,  see  Magma. 
Magistrality.     *.       Despotic    authority   in 
opinions.     Rare. 

Those  who  seek  truths,  and  not  magistrality. 

Bacon,  On  the  Advancement  of  Learning. 
Magistrally.  adv.     In  a  magistral  manner ; 
despotically  ;    authoritatively  ;    magisteri- 
ally.    Hare. 

What  a  presumption  is  this  for  one,  who  will  not 
allow  liberty  to  others,  to  assume  to  himself  such  a 
license   to   controul    so  magistrally.  —  Archbishop 
Bramhall,  Answer  to  llouucs, 
VOL.  II. 
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Magistrate.  *.  [Lat.  magistrates ;  N.Fr. 
muffistrat.']  One  publicly  invested  with 
authority ;  governor ;  executor,  or  admi- 
nistrator of  laws. 

They  choose  their  magistrate ! 
And  such  a  one  is  he  who  puts  his  shall, 
His  popular  shall,  against  a  graver  bench 
Than  ever  frown'd  in  Greece. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 
I  treat  here  of  those  legal  punishments  which 
magistrates  inflict  upon  their  disobedient  subjects. 
— Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

Magistratic.  adj.  Having  the  authority  of 
a  magistrate.  Rare ;  (the  adjective  which 
ordinarily  corresponds  with  Magistrate 
being  Magisterial). 

Both  civil  and  religious  acts  study  to  conciliate  to 
themselves  a  majesty  and  reverence,  by  habits  and 
ornaments ;  by  comely  robes  and  costly  vests ;  which, 
though  they  are  not  of  the  internal  and  essential 
glory  which  is  in  magistratick  or  ecclesiastick  power 
and  order,  (which  are  both  divine,)  yet  are  so  far 
not  only  convenient,  but  almost  necessary,  as  they 
help  to  keep  both  laws  and  religion  from  contempt, 
and  from  that  vulgar  insolence  to  which  seditious 
and  atheistical  humours  are  subject.— Jeremy  Tay- 
lor, Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  169. 

Magma,  s.    See  extract. 

Magistral,  in  the  language  of  the  Spanish  smelters 
of  Mexico  and  South  America,  is  the  roasted  and 
pulverized  copper  pyrites,  which  is  added  to  the 
ground  ores  of  silver  in  their  Patio,  or  amalgama- 
tion, magma,  for  the  purpose  of  decomposing  the 
horn  silver  present. —  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Ma- 
nufactures, and  Mines. 

Magna  Charta.  s.  [Lat.  magna  =  great ; 
charta  =  paper.]  The  Great  Charter  of 
liberties  granted  to  the  people  of  England 
in  the  ninth  year  of  Henry  the  Third,  and 
confirmed  by  Edward  the  First. 

The  walls,  instead  of  being  adorned  with  pictures 
and  maps,  were  hung  with  many  acts  of  parliament 
written  in  golden  letters.  At  the  upper  end  of  the 
hall  was  the  Magna  Charta,  with  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity on  the  right  hand,  and  the  Act  of  Toleration 
on  the  left. — Addison,  Spectator,  no.  3. 

It  has  been  lately  the  fashion  to  depreciate  the 
value  of  Magna  Charta,  as  if  it  had  sprung  from  the 
private  ambition  of  a  few  selfish  barons,  and  re- 
dressed only  some  feudal  abuses.  It  is  indeed  of 
little  importance  by  what  motives  those  who  ob- 
tained it  were  guided.  The  real  characters  of  men 
most  distinguished  in  the  transactions  of  that  time 
are  not  easily  determined  at  present.  Yet  if  we 
bring  these  ungrateful  suspicions  to  the  test,  they 
prove  destitute  of  all  reasonable  foundation. . . .  By 
the  Magna  Charta  of  John,  reliefs  were  limited  to  a 
certain  sum,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  tenant, 
the  waste  committed  by  guardians  in  chivalry  re- 
strained, the  disparagement  in  matrimony  of  female 
wards  forbidden,  and  widows  secured  from  compul- 
sory marriage.  These  regulations,  extending  to  the 
sub-vassals  of  the  crown,  redressed  the  worst  griev- 
ances of  every  military  tenant  in  England.  The 
franchises  of  the  city  of  London  and  of  all  towns 
and  boroughs  were  declared  inviolable.  The  free- 
dom of  commerce  was  guaranteed  to  alien  mer- 
chants. The  court  of  Common  Pleas,  instead  of  fol- 
lowing the  king's  person,  was  fixed  at  Westminster. 
The  tyranny  exercised  in  the  neighbourhood  of  royal 
forests  met  with  some  check,  which  was  further  en- 
forced by  the  Charter  of  Forests  under  Henry  III. 
But  the  essential  clauses  of  Magna  Charta  are  those 
which  protect  the  personal  liberty  and  property  of  all 
freemen,  by  giving  security  from  arbitrary  imprison- 
ment and  arbitrary  spoliation.  '  No  freeman  (says 
the  29th  chapter  of  Henry  III.'s  charter,  which,  as 
the  existing  law,  I  quote  in  preference  to  that  of 
John,  the  variations  not  being  very  material)  shall 
be  taken  or  imprisoned,  or  be  disseised  of  his  free- 
hold, or  liberties,  or  free  customs,  or  be  outlawed, 
or  exiled,  or  any  otherwise  destroyed ;  nor  will  we 
pass  upon  him,  nor  send  upon  him,  but  by  law- 
ful judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land. 
We  will  sell  to  no  man,  we  will  not  deny  or  delay  to 
any  man  justice  or  right.'  It  is  obvious,  that  these 
words,  interpreted  by  any  honest  court  of  law,  con- 
vey an  ample  security  for  the  two  main  rights  of 
civil  society.  From  the  aera,  therefore,  of  King 
John's  charter,  it  must  have  been  a  clear  principle 
of  our  constitution,  that  no  man  can  be  detained  in 
prison  without  trial.  Whether  courts  of  justice 
framed  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  conformity  to 
the  spirit  of  this  clause,  or  found  it  already  in  their 
register,  it  became  from  that  aura  the  right  of  every 
subject  to  demand  it.  That  writ,  rendered  more 
actively  remedial  by  the  statute  of  Charles  II.,  but 
founded  upon  the  broad  basis  of  Mayna  Churl 'i.  is 
the  principal  bulwark  of  English  liberty;  audit' ever 
temporary  circumstances,  or  the  doubtful  plea  of 
political  necessity,  shall  lead  men  to  look  on  its  de- 
nial with  apathy,  the  most  distinguishing  character- 
istic of  our  constitution  will  be  effaced.— Hallam, 
View  of  tlie  State  of  Europe  during  the  middle  Ages, 
pt.  ii.  ch.  viii. 
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Magnality.  *.  [Lat.  magnalia."]  Great 
thing  ;  something  above  the  common  rate. 
Rare. 

Too  greedy  of  magnaUties,  we  make  hut  favour- 
able experiments  concerning  welcome  truths. — Kir 
T.  Browne.  • 

Magnanimity,  s.  Greatness  of  mind ; 
bravery ;  elevation  of  soul. 

With  deadly  hue  an  armed  corse  did  lye, 
In  whose  dead  face  he  read  great  magnanimity. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Let  but  the  acts  of  the  ancient  Jews  be  but  in- 
differently weighed,  from  whose  magnanimity,  in 
causes  of  most  extreme  hazard,  those  strange  and 
unwonted  resolutions  have  grown,  which,  for  all 
circumstances,  no  people  under  thereof  of  heaven  did 
ever  hitherto  match.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

The  rest  was  magnanimity  to  remit, 
If  some  convenient  ransom  were  proposed. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  1468. 

Exploding  many  things  under  the  name  of  trifles, 
is  a  very  false  proof  either  of  wisdom  or  magnani- 
mity, and  a  great  check  to  virtuous  actions  with 
regard  to  fame. — Swift,  Sermons. 

Becket  pursued  his  advantage.  The  next  day,  by 
what  might  seem  to  some  trustful  magnanimity,  to 
others,  a  skilful  mode  of  getting  rid  of  certain  objec- 
tions which  had  been  raised  concerning  his  election, 
he  tendered  the  resignation  of  his  archiepiscopato 
to  the  Pope. — Milman,  History  of  Latin,  Christi- 
anity, b.  viii.  ch.  viii. 

Magnanimous,  adj.  [Lat.  magnanimus ; 
magnus  =  great  ;  animus  =  mind,  spirit ; 
magnanimitas.~\  Great  of  mind  ;  elevated 
in  sentiment ;  brave. 

To  give  a  kingdom  hath  been  thought 
Greater  and  nobler  done,  and  to  lay  down 
Far  more  magnanimous  than  to  assume. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  ii.48t. 

In  strength 

All  mortals  I  excell'd,  and  great  in  hopes, 
With  youthful  courage,  and  magnanimous  thoughts 
Of  birth  from  heaven  foretold,  and  high  exploits. 

Id.,  Samson  Agonistes,  522. 

Magnanimous  industry  is  a  resolved  assiduity  and 
care,  answerable  to  any  weighty  work. — Grew,  Cos- 
mologia  Sacra. 

Magnanimously,  adv.  In  a  magnanimous 
manner  ;  with  elevation  of  mind. 

A  complete  and  generous  education  fits  a  man  to 
perform  justly,  skilfully,  and  magnanimously,  all 
the  offices  of  peace  and  war. — Milton,  Tractate  on 
Education. 

Magnate,  s.  [Lat.  magnas,  -atis  =  great 
person.]  Influential  individual  in  a  state, 
i.e.  in  his  capacity  as  holder  of  political 
power;  the  exact  character  of  the  magnate 
differing  with  the  nature  of  the  property  or 
privilege  that  was  required  for  obtaining 
influence.  In  England,  the  common  col- 
loquial, '  great  man,'  as  applied  to  local 
territorial  potentates,  is,  doubtless,  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Latin  magnas,  the  ordinary 
term  during  the  Norman  period  for  the 
leading  counsellors  and  members  of  Par- 
liament. 

The  next  writ  now  extant  that  wears  the  appear- 
ance of  parliamentary  representation,  is  in  the 
thirty-eighth  of  Henry  III.  This,  after  reciting 
that  the  earls,  barons,  and  other  great  men  (cwteri 
magnates)  were  to  meet  at  London  three  weeks  after 
Easter,  with  horses  and  arms,  for  the  purpose  of 
sailing  into  Gaseony,  requires  the  sheriff  to  compel 
all  within  his  .jurisdiction,  who  hold  twenty  pounds 
a  year  of  the  king  in  chief,  or  of  those  in  ward  of  tho 
king,  to  appear  at  the  same  time  and  place. — Hal- 
lam,  Vifw  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the  middle 
Ages,  pt.  iii.  ch.  viii. 

A  successor  of  Becket  was  foremost  among  the 
refractory  magnates  who  obtained  that  charter 
which  secured  the  privileges  of  Englishmen  of  every 
detree. — Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  i. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  Galieian  nobles  petitioned 
the  Emperor  repeatedly  to  be  allowed  to  emanci- 
pate their  peasants,  but  without  avail.  All  they 
could  obtain  was  permission  to  replace  the  corvee 
by  a  system  of  leases,  attended  by  so  many  formali- 
ties and  so  much  expense  as  to  be  impracticable. 
To  the  last  proposition  on  the  subject,  made  by  the 
magnates  of  Galicia  in  the  Diet  of  1845,  a  few 
months  before  the  massacres  of  1846  (concerning 
which  I  may  have  a  few  words  to  say  in  another 
chapter),  no  reply  was  given.  At  last,  however,  in 
IMS,  the  peasants  of  Galicia  were  liberated  with 
their  land  oy  the  Government,  which  had  carefully 
reserved  for  itself  the  credit  of  a  measure  sooner  or 
later  inevitable. — Sutherland  Edwards,  Polish  Cap- 
tivity, vol.ii.  p.  36. 

Magnesia,  s.     In  Chemistry  and  Medicine. 
Oxide  of  the  metal  Magnesium;   this 
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being  the  import  of  the  termination  -a.  As 
the  carbonate  has  properties,  both  medical 
and  chemical,  closely  akin  to  those  of  the 
oxide,  the  term  is,  in  ordinary  language, 
applied  to  both. 

Magnesia  is  one  of  the  primitive  earths,  first 
proved  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  to  be  the  oxide  of  a 
metal  which  he  called  magnesium.—  lire,  Dictionary 
of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Magnesian.  adj.  Relating  to,  constituted, 
or  characterized  by,  magnesia. 

The  principal  range  of  hills  comprising  the  geolo- 
gical formation  in  England,  extends  from  Sunder- 
land  on  the  north-east  coast  to  Nottingham,  and  its 
beds  are  described  as  being  about  300  feet  thick  on 
the  east  side  of  the  coalfield  in  Derbyshire. . . .  The 
lime  resulting  from  the  calcination  of  magnesian 
limestone  appears  to  have  an  injurious  action  on 
vegetation,  unless  applied  in  quantities  considerably 
less  than  common  lime,  when  it  is  found  to  fertilize 
the  soil.  After  two  years  its  hurtful  influence  on 
the  ground  seems  to  become  exhausted,  even  when 
used  in  undue  quantity.  Great  quantities  of  it  are 
annually  brought  from  Sunderland  to  Scotland  by 
the  Fifeshire  farmers,  and  employed  beneficially  by 
them  as  a  manure,  in  preference  to  other  kinds  of 
lime.  It  has  been  unfairly  denounced  by  Mr.  Ten- 
iiant  and  Sir  H.  Davy  as  a  sterilizer.  This  rock  is 
used  in  many  places  for  building  ;  indeed  our  most 
splendid  monument  of  Gothic  architecture,  York 
Minster,  is  constructed  of  magnesian  limestone. — 
lire.  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines, 
p.  793. 

Magnesite.  s.  In  Mineralogy.  See  extract. 
Magnetite  [or]  native  carbonate  of  magnesia  oc- 
curs in  white,  hard,  stony  masses,  in  the  presidency 
of  Madras,  and  in  a  few  other  localities.  It  dissolves 
very  slowly  in  muriatic  acid,  and  gives  out  carbonic 
acid  in  the  proportion  of  22  parts  by  weight  to  42  of 
the  mineral,  according  to  my  experiments,  and  is 
therefore  an  atomic  carbonate.  It  forms  an  excel- 
lent and  beautiful  mortar  cement  for  terraces ;  a 
purpose  to  which  it  has  been  beneficially  applied  in 
India  by  Dr.  Maeleod.—  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Magnesium,  s.  Metal  so  called,  the  base  of 
Magnesia;  this  being  the  import  of  the 
termination  ~um. 

Magnet,  s.  [Lat.  magnes,  magnetis.  Spenser 
calls  it  the  magnes-stone ;  and  it  is  so  given 
in  Sherwood's  Dictionary,  1 632.  The  Latin 
magnes  is  thought  to  be  from  the  city  of 
Magnesia  in  Lydia,  where  the  stone  is  said 
to  have  been  first  found.]  Loadstone. 

Two  magnets,  heaven  and  earth,  allure  to  bliss, 
The  larger  loadstone  that,  the  nearer  this. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  368. 
It  may  be  reasonable  to  ask,  Whether  obeying  the 
magnet  be  essential  to  iron  •>— Locke. 

(For  other  examples  see  Magnetic.) 
Magnetic,  adj. 
\.  Relating  to  the  magnet. 

Water  is  nineteen  times  lighter,  and  by  conse- 
quence nineteen  times  rarer,  than  gold ;  and  gold  is 
so  rare  as  very  readily,  and  without  the  least  oppo- 
sition, to  transmit  the  magnetick  effluvia,  and  easily 
to  admit  quicksilver  into  its  pores,  and  to  let  water 
pass  through  it.— Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 

•J.  Having  powers  correspondent  to  those  of 
the  magnet. 

The  magnet  acts  upon  iron  through  all  dense 
bodies  not  magnetick,  nor  red  hot,  without  any  di- 
minution of  its  virtue ;  as  through  gold,  silver,  lead, 
glass,  water  —  Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 

Even  with  other  than  ferreous,  or  what  have  been 
termed  magnetic  substances,  all  will  be  moved  when 
placed  near  the  poles  of  very  powerful  magnets, — 
some  taking  a  position  axially,  or  in  the  line  from 
pole  to  pole  of  the  magnet ;  others  equatorially,  or 
in  a  direction  transverse  to  that  line, — the  former 
being  attracted,  the  latter  apparently  repelled  by 
the  poles  of  the  magnet.  These  effects,  according 
to  the  views  of  Faraday,  show  a  generic  difference 
between  the  two  classes  of  bodies,  magnetics  and 
diamagnetics ;  according  to  others,  a  difference  of 
degree  or  a  resultant  of  magnetic  action ;  the  less 
magnetic  substance  being  forced  into  a  transverse 
position  by  the  magnetization  of  the  more  magnetic 
medium  which  surrounds  it. — Grove,  Correlation  of 
Physical  Forces,  p.  68. 

Magnetism,  as  was  proved  by  the  important  dis- 
covery of  Faraday,  will  produce  Electricity,  but  with 
this  peculiarity,— that  in  itself  it  is  static;  and, 
therefore,  to  produce  a  dynamic  force,  motion  must 
be  superadded  to  it :  it  is,  in  fact,  directive,  not  mo- 
tive, altering  the  direction  of  other  forces,  but  not, 
in  strictness,  initiating  them  It  is  difficult  to  convey 
a  definite  notion  of  the  force  of  magnetism,  and  o'f 
the  mode  in  which  it  affects  otiier  forces.  The  fol- 
lowing illustration  may  give  a  rude  idea  of  mag- 
netic polarity.  Suppose  a  number  of  wind-vanes, 
say  of  the  shape  of  arrows,  with  the  spindles  on 
which  they  revolve  arranged  in  a  row,  but  the  vanes 
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pointing  in  various  directions,  a  wind  blowing  from 
the  same  point  with  an  uniform  velocity,  will  in- 
stantly arrange  these  vanes  in  a  definite  direction, 
the  arrow-heads  or  narrow  parts  pointing  one  way, 
the  swallow-tails  or  broad  parts  another.  If  they  be 
delicately  suspended  on  their  spindles  a  very  gentle 
breeze  will  so  arrange  them,  and  a  very  gentle  breeze 
will  again  deflect  them,  or,  if  the  wind  cease,  and 
they  have  been  originally  subject  to  other  forces, 
such  as  gravity  from  unequal  suspension,  they  will 
return  to  irregular  positions,  themselves  creating  a 
slight  breeze  by  their  return.  Such  a  state  of  things 
will  represent  the  state  of  the  molecules  of  soft  iron ; 
electricity  acting  on  them, — not,  indeed,  in  straight 
lines,  but  in  a  definite  direction, — produces  a  polar 
arrangement,  which  they  will  lose  as  soon  as  the 
dynamic  inducing  force  is  removed.  Let  us  now 
suppose  the  vanes,  instead  of  turning  easily,  to  be 
more  stiffly  fixed  to  the  axles,  so  as  to  be  turned 
with  difficulty;  it  will  require  a  stronger  wind  to 
move  them  and  arrange  them  definitely  ;  but,  when 
so  arranged,  they  will  retain  their  position ;  and, 
should  a  gentle  breeze  spring  up  in  another  direc- 
tion, it  will  not  alter  their  position,  but  will  itself 
be  definitely  deflected.  Should  the  conditions  of 
force  and  stability  be  intermediate,  both  the  breeze 
and  the  vanes  will  be  slightly  deflected  ;  or,  if  there  be 
no  breeze,  and  the  spindles  be  all  moved  in  any  direc- 
tion, preserving  their  linear  relation,  they  will  them- 
selves create  a  breeze.  Thus  it  is  with  the  molecules 
of  hard  iron  or  steel  in  permanent  magnets;  they 
are  polarized  with  greater  difficulty,  but,  when  so 
polarised,  they  cannot  be  affected  by  a  feeble  cur- 
rent of  electricity.  Again,  if  the  magnets  be  moved, 
they  themselves  originate  a  current  of  electricity; 
and,  lastly,  the  magnetic  polarity  and  the  electric 
current  may  be  both  mutually  affected,  if  the  de- 
grees of  motion  and  stability  be  intermediate.  The 
above  instance  will,  of  course,  be  taken  only  as  an 
approximation,  and  not  as  binding  me  to  any  closer 
analogy  than  is  generally  expected  of  a  mechanical 
illustration.  It  is  difficult  to  convey  by  words  a 
definite  ideal  of  the  dual  or  antithetic  character  of 
force  involved  in  the  term  polarity.  The  illustra- 
tion I  have  employed,  may,  I  hope,  somewhat  aid  in 
elucidating  the  manner  in  which  magnetism  acts 
on  the  other  dynamic  forces ;  i.e.  definitely  direct- 
ing them  ,  but  not  initiating  them,  except  while  in 
motion. — Ibid.  p.  65. 

3.  Attractive ;  having  the  power  to  draw 
things  distant. 

She  should  all  parts  to  reunion  bow ; 
She,  that  had  all  magnetick  force  alone, 
To  draw  and  fasten  hundred  parts  in  one.      Donne. 
They,  as  they  move  tow'rds  his  all-cheering  lamp, 
Turn  swift  their  various  motions,  or  are  turn'd 
By  his  magnetick  beam. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  581. 
Used  substantially. 

Draw  out  with  credulous  desire  and  lead 
At  will  the  manliest,  resolutest  breast, 
As  the  magnetick  hardest  iron  draws. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  ii.  166. 
Magnetical.  adj.     Same  as  Magnetic. 

The  moon  is  magnetical  of  heat,  as  the  sun  is  of 
cold  and  moisture. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Experi- 
mental History. 

Magnetically,  adv.  In  a  magnetic  man- 
ner ;  by  magnetic  influence. 

Many  green  wounds — magnetically  cured. — Bur- 
ton, Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  91. 

Magneticalness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Magnetical. 

It  related  not  the  instances  of  the  magneticalness 
of  lightening.— History  of  the  Royal  Society,  iv.  253. 

Magneticness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Magnetic;  quality  of  being  magnetic,  or 
attractive. 

The  magnetickness  of  their  external  success. — 
Waterhouse,  Commentary  on  Fortescue,  p.  187 : 
1663. 

Magnetism.  «. 

1.  Tendency  of  the  iron  towards  the  magnet, 
and  the  power  of  the  magnet  to  produce 
that  tendency. 

Very  likely  that  gravity  proceeds  from  a  kind  of 
magnetism,  and  attractive  virtue  in  the  earth. — 
Glanville,  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  p.  130. 

Let  them  tell  us  then  what  is  the  chain,  the  ce- 
ment, the  magnetism,  what  they  will  call  it,  the  in- 
visible tie  of  that  union,  whereby  matter  and  an 
incorporeal  mind,  things  that  have  no  similitude 
nor  alliance  to  each  other,  can  so  sympathize  by  a 
mutual  league  of  motion  arid  sensation!  No,  they 
will  not  pretend  to  that. — Uentleu,  Sermons,  ix. 

Many  other  mar/net isms,  and  the  like  attractions 
through  all  the  creatures  of  nature. — Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Err  ours. 

2.  Power  of  attraction. 

By  the  magnetism  of  interest  our  affections  are 
irresistibly  attracted.—  Glanville,  Scepsis  Scienti- 
Jlca. 

Electricity  and  magnetism  afford  us  a  very  in- 
structive example  of  the  belief  in  secondary  causa- 


tion. Subsequent  to  the  discovery  by  Oersted  of 
electro-magnetism,  and  prior  to  that  by  Faraday  of 
magneto-electricity,  electricity  and  magnetism  were 
believed  by  the  highest  authorities  to  stand  in  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect — i.e.  electricity  was  re- 
garded as  the  cause,  and  magnetism  as  the  effect ; 
and  where  magnets  existed  without  any  apparent 
electrical  currents  to  cause  their  magnetism,  hypo- 
thetical currents  were  supposed,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  causative  view ;  but  magnetism 
may  now  be  said  with  equal  truth  to  be  the  cause 
of  electricity,  and  electrical  currents  may  be  re- 
ferred to  hypothetical  magnetic  lines :  again,  if 
electricity  cause  magnetism,  and  magnetism  cause 
electricity,  why  then  electricity  causes  electricity, 
which  becomes,  so  to  speak,  a  '  reductio  ad  ab- 
surdum '  of  the  doctrine. — Grove,  Correlation  of 
Physical  Forces. 

Chemical  action  produces  magnetism  whenever  it 
is  thrown  into  a  definite  direction,  as  in  the  pheno- 
menon of  electrolysis.  I  may  adduce  the  gas  voltaic 
battery,  as  presenting  a  simple  instance  of  the 
direct  production  of  magnetism  by  chemical  syn- 
thesis. Oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  that  combination 
chemically  unite  ;  but  instead  of  combining  by  inti- 
mate molecular  admixture,  as  in  the  ordinary  cases, 
they  act  upon  water,  i.e.  combined  oxygen  and  hy- 
drogen, placed  between  them  so  as  to  produce  a  line 
of  chemical  action,  and  a  magnet  adjacent  to  this 
line. of  action  is  deflected,  and  places  itself  at  right 
angles  to  the  line.— Ibid. 

This  pretended  agent  is  not  magnetism;  for  on 
examining  the  grand  reservoir  of  the  fluid  by  a  needle 
and  electrometer,  neither  magnetism  nor  electricity 
could  be  detected.  We  tried  it  upon  ourselves  and 
others  without  effect ;  and  on  blindfolding  those 
who  professed  great  susceptibility  of  its  influence, 
all  its  ordinary  effects  were  produced  when  nothing 
was  done  but  when  they  imagined  they  were  mag- 
netised, while  none  of  its  effects  were  produced 
when  they  were  really  magnetised  but  imagined  no- 
thing was  done.  So  also  when  brought  under  a 
magnetised  tree ;  nothing  happened  if  they  thought 
they  were  at  a  distance  from  it,  while  they  imme- 
diately went  into  violent  convulsions  when  they 
thought  they  were  near  the  tree,  though  really  not 
so.  The  effects,  therefore,  are  purely  imaginary ; 
and  although  they  have  wrought  some  cures,  they 
are  not  without  danger,  for  the  convulsions  some- 
times spread  among  the  feeble  of  body  and  mind, 
and  especially  among  women.  And,  finally,  there 
are  parts  of  the  operations  which  may  readily  be 
turned  to  vicious  purposes ;  and,  in  fact,  immoral 
practices  have  already  actually  grown  out  of  them. 
— Translation  of  the  French  Report  on  Animal 
Magnetism,  A.D.  1785. 

Magnetite,  s.  [the  -ite  a  technical  or  arti- 
ficial affix  in  Mineralogy^}  Magnetic  iron 
ore  so  called. 

Magnetite  [is]  one  of  the  richest  and  most  im- 
portant of  the  ores  of  iron,  and  that  from  which  the 
finest  kinds  of  steel  are  made.  It  is  a  widely  dif- 
fused mineral,  and  is  found  abundantly  in  many 
localities,  especially  in  Lapland,  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  Canada,  occurring  crystallised  in  iron-black 
octahedrons  and  dodecahedrons,  also  massive  and 
in  the  form  of  sand. — Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary 
of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Magnetization,  s.  Bringing  into  a  magnetic 
condition  ;  state  of  object  so  brought. 

An  experiment  which  1  published  in  1845  tends,  I 
think,  to  illustrate  this,  and  in  some  degree  to  show 
the  character  impressed  upon  the  molecules  of  a 
magnetic  metal  iit  the  period  of  magnetization.  A 
tube  filled  with  the  liquid  in  which  magnetic  oxide 
of  iron  had  been  prepared,  and  terminated  at  each 
end  by  plates  of  glass,  was  surrounded  by  a  coil  of 
coated  wire.  To  a  spectator  looking  through  this 
tube  a  flash  of  light  was  perceptible  whenever  the 
coil  was  electrized,  and  less  light  was  transmitted 
when  the  electrical  current  ceased,  showing  a  sym- 
metrical arrangement  of  the  minute  particles  of 
magnetic  oxide  while  under  the  magnetic  influence. 
— Grove,  Correlation  of  the  Physical  Forces. 

Magnetize,  v.  a.  Bring  under,  affect  by  the 
influence  of,  magnetism  ;  render  magnetic. 
I  have,  since  the  first  edition  of  this  essay  was 
published,  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  a 
paper  by  which  1  think  I  have  satisfactorily  proved 
that  whenever  any  metal  susceptible  of  magnetism 
is  magnetized  or  de-magnetized,  its  temperature  is 
raised.  This  was  shown,  first,  by  subjecting  a  bar 
of  iron,  nickel,  or  cobalt,  to  the  influence  of  a  pow- 
erful electro-magnet,  which  was  rapidly  magnetized 
and  de-magnetized  in  reverse  directions,  the  electro- 
magnet itself  being  kept  cool  by  cisterns  of  water,  so 
that  the  magnetic  metal  subjected  to  the  influence  of 
magnetism  was  raised  to  a  higher  temperature  than 
the  electro-magnet  itself,  and  could  not,  therefore, 
have  acquired  its  increased  temperature  by  conduc- 
tion or  radiation  of  heat  from  the  electro-magnet ; 
and  secondly,  by  rotating  a  permanent  steel  magnet 
with  its  poles  opposite  to  a  bar  of  iron,  a  thermo- 
electric pile  being  placed  opposite  the  latter.  — 
Grove,  Correlation  of  Physical  Forces. 

Magnetometer,  s.     See  extract. 

[A]  magnetometer  [is]  an  instrument  for  mea- 
suring the  intensity  of  terrestrial  magnetism.  The 
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three  elements  sought  to  be  deduced  from  magnetic 
observations  are.  the  declination,  the  inclination  or 
dip.  and  the  absolute  intensity,  together  with  the 
variations  to  which  -they  are  subject ;  and  each  of 
these  elements  requires  for  its  determination  a  pe- 
culiar apparatus.  When  adapted  to  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  declination,  the  magnetometer  is 
called  a  Declination  magnetometer;  when  for  the 
horizontal  and  vertical  force,  they  become  Hori- 
zontal and  Vertical  Force  magnetometers. — Brande 
and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and 
Art. 

Magnetomotor.  *.  [Lat.  motor  =  mover  ; 
moveo,  pass.  part.  motas  =  move.]  See  ex- 
tract. 

Magnetomotor  [is]  a  term  applied  to  a  voltaic 
series  of  two  or  more  large  plates,  which,  producing 
a  great  quantity  of  electricity  of  low  tension,  is  well 
adapted  to  the  exhibition  of  electro-magnetic  phe- 
nomena.— Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 

Magnifiable.  adj.  Capable  of  being  mag- 
nified. Hare. 

Number,  though  wonderful  in  itself,  and  suffi- 
ciently magnifiable  from  its  demonstrable  affection, 
hath  yet  received  adjeetions  from  the  multiplying 
conceits  of  men.— Sir  T.  Browne. 
Magnific.  adj.      [Lat.  magnificus.'\      Illus- 
trious ;  grand ;  great ;  noble. 

That  magnifick  feast  which  Ahasuerus  made  for 
an  hundred  and  eighty  days  to  the  nobles  and 
princes  of  his  empire.— -Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of 
some  Years'  Travels  into  Africa  and  the  Great 
Asia,  p.  800. 

In  this  magnifick  state  his  progress  he 
Through  his  usurp'd  world  did  pretend  to  make. 

Beaumont,  Psyche,  ix.  168. 

Thrones,  dominations,  princedoms,  virtues,  pow- 
ers! 

If  these  magnifick  titles  yet  remain, 
Not  merely  titular.       Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  772. 

0  parent !  these  are  thy  magnifick  deeds, 

Thy  trophies,  which  thou  view'st  not  as  thine  own. 

Ibid.  x.  354. 

Magnificat,  adj.     Same  as  Magnific. 

They  hoped  that  through  liberality  of  the  king, 
or  of  the  nobles,  a  more  magni/ical  building,  able  to 
receive  the  multitude  of  that  university,  should 
have  been  erected.  —  Fulke,  Answer  to  Frarine, 
p.  42:  15SO. 

The  house  that  is  to  be  builded  for  the  Lord  must 
be  exceeding  magnifical,  of  fame  and  of  glory 
throughout  all  countries. — 1  Chronicles,  xxii.  5. 

Magnificate.  v.  a.  Praise  extremely  ;  corn- 
mend  highly.  Rare. 

1  cannot  with  swoln  lines  magnificate 
Mine  owne  poor  worth. 

Marston,  Scourge  of  Villany,  b.  ii. :  1599. 

[He]  that  with  oath 
Magnificates  his  merit.  B.  Jonson,  Poetaster. 

Magnificence,  s.  [Lat.  magnificentia.~\ 
Grandeur  of  appearance  ;  splendour. 

This  desert  soil 

Wants  not  her  hidden  lustre,  gems,  and  gold, 
Nor  want  we  skill  or  art,  from  whence  to  raise 
Magnificence;  and  what  can  Heaven  show  more? 
Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  270. 

Not  Babylon. 

Nor  great  Alcairo,  such  magnificence 
Equall'd  in  all  her  glories  to  enshrine 
Belus  or  Serapis,  their  gods  ;  or  seat 
Their  kings,  when  Egypt  with  Assyria  strove 
In  wealth  arid  luxury.  Ibid.  i.  717. 

One  may  observe  more  splendour  and  magnifi- 
cence in  particular  persons'  houses  in  Genoa,  than 
in  those  that  belong  to  the  publick. — Addison,  Tra- 
vels in  Italy. 
Magnificent,  adj.     [Lat.  magnificus."] 

1.  Grand  in  appearance;    splendid;   pomp- 
ous. 

Man  he  made,  and  for  him  built 
Magnificent  this  world. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  132. 

It  is  suitable  to  the  magnificent  harmony  of  the 
universe,  that  the  species  of  creatures  should,  by 
gentle  degrees,  ascend  upward  from  us  toward  his 
perfection,  as  we  see  they  gradually  descend  from 
us  downwards. — Locke. 

Immortal  glories  in  my  mind  revive, 
When  Rome's  exalted  beauties  1  descry, 
Magnificent  in  piles  of  ruin  lie. 

Addison,  Letter  from  Italy. 

2.  Fond  of  splendour  ;  setting  greatness  to 
show. 

If  he  were  magnificent,  he  spent  with  an  aspiring 
intent:  if  he  spared,  he  heaped  with  an  aspiring  in- 
tent.—Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Magnificently,  adv.    In  a  magnificent  man- 
ner ;  pompously ;  splendidly. 
Beauty  a  monarch  is, 

Which  kingly  power  magnificently  proves, 
By  crowds  of  slaves  and  peopled  empire's  loves. 

Dryden. 
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We  can  never  conceive  too  highly  of  God ;  so  nei- 
ther too  magnificently  of  nature,  his  handywork. — 
Grew,  Cosmologia  Sacra. 

Magnifico.  s.     [Italian.]      Grandee  of  Ve- 
nice. 

The  duke  himself,  and  the  magnHlcoes 
Of  greatest  port,  have  all  proceeded  with  him. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 
All  but  the  old  magnifico  Volpone. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone. 

If  the  Venetians  have  their  senate  and  magnifi- 
coes,  they  [the  bees]  have  the  same. — Partheneia 
Sacra,  p.  71 :  1633. 

Magnifier,  s. 

1.  One  who.  that  which,  magnifies. 

A  merry  heart  is  one  of  the  three  Salernitan  doc- 
tors, Dr.  Merriman,  Dr.  Diet,  and  Dr.  Quiet,  which 
cures  all  diseases,  [and]  is  a  great  magnifier  of 
honest  mirth. — Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy, 
p.  297. 

2.  One  who  praises  ;  encomiast ;  extoller. 

Which  erroneous  doctrine  many  of  our  modern 
divines  have  dictated  privately  to  their  magnifiers 
of  manuscripts.  —  Stafford,  Niobe,  pt.  ii.  p.  109: 
1611. 

The  primitive  magnifiers  of  this  star  were  the 
Egyptians,  who  notwithstanding  chiefly  regarded 
it  in  relation  to  their  river  Nilus.— Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

3.  Glass  that  increases  the  bulk  of  any  ob- 
ject ;  magnifying  glass  ;  magnifying  lens. 

The  imagination  is  a  greater  magnifier  than  a  mi- 
croscopic glass.— Shensione. 

Magnify,  v.  a. 

1.  Praise  greatly  ;  extol  highly. 

My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord. — Luke,  i.  46. 

2.  Make  great ;  exaggerate  ;  amplify. 

The  ambassadour,  making  his  oration,  did  so 
magnify  the  king  and  queen,  as  was  enough  to  glut 
the  hearers. — Bacon. 

Why  art  thou  proud,  O  dust  and  vanity,  vile 
earth,  stink  lapped  up  in  silk,  magnified  dung, 
gilded  rottenness !—  Dr.  White,  Sermons,  p.  67: 1615. 

3.  Exalt ;  elevate  ;  raise  in  estimation. 

The  Lord  his  God  was  with  him,  and  magnified 
him  exceedingly. — 2  Chronicles,  i.  1. 

Greater  now  in  tliy  return, 
Than  from  the  giant-angels  :  thee  that  day 
Thy  thunders  magnified,  but  to  create 
Is  greater  than  created  to  destroy. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  604. 

4.  Raise  in  pride  or  pretension. 

If  indeed  ye  will  magnify  yourselves  against  me, 
and  plead  against  me  my  reproach,  know  IIDW  that 
God  hath  overthrown  me.— Job,  xix.  5. 

He  shall  exalt  himself,  and  magnify  himself  above 
every  god. — Daniel,  xi.  36. 

And  through  his  policy  also  he  shall  cause  craft 
to  prosper  in  his  hand,  and  he  shall  magnify  himself 
in  his  heart,  and  by  peace  destroy  many.  —  Id., 
viii.  22. 

5.  Increase  the  bulk  of  any  object  to  the  eye. 

How  these  red  globules  would  appear,  if  glasses 
could  be  found  that  could  magnify  them  a  thousand 
times  more,  is  uncertain. — Locke. 

By  true  reflection  1  would  see  my  face ; 
Why  brings  the  fool  a  magnifying  glass  ? 

Granville. 

The  greatest  magnifying  glasses  in  the  world  are 
a  man's  eyes,  when  they  look  upon  his  own  person. 
— Pope. 
As  things  seem  large  which  we  through  mists 

descry, 
Dulness  is  ever  apt  to  magnify. 

Id.,  Essay  on  Criticism. 

6.  A  cant  word  for  to  have  effect :  (so  in  the 
previous  editions  ;  ?  a  voluntary  metamor- 
phosis of  signify). 

My  governess  assured  my  father  I  had  wanted  for 
nothing ;  that  I  was  almost  eaten  up  with  the  green- 
sickness ;.  but  this  magnified  but  little  with  my  fa- 
ther.— Specta  tor. 

Magnifying,  part.  adj.  Common,  in  Op- 
tics, as  applied  to  the  glasses,  or  similar 
transparent  media,  used  in  the  Telescope 
and  Microscope. 

(For  examples  see  the  entries  above-named.) 

Magniloquence,  s.  [Lat.  magniloquentia, 
loquens,  -ends,  pres.  part,  of  luguor  — 
speak.]  Lofty  manner  of  speaking;  boast- 
ing. 

Our  author  might  have  seen  how  all  the  other 
sects  ridiculed  this  magniloquence  of  Epicurus,  as 
inconsistent  with  his  whole  system. — Bentley,  Phil- 
eleutherus  Lipsieitsis,  §  44. 

Magnitude,  s.    [Lat.  magnitude,  from  mag- 

nus  -  great.] 

1.  Greatness;  grandeur, 
u  -2 
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He  all  their  ammunition 
And  feats  of  war  defeats 
With  plain  heroick  magnitude  of  mind, 
And  celestial  vigour  arrn'd, 
Their  armories  and  magazines  contemns. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  1277. 

2.  Comparative  bulk. 

This  tree  hath  no  extraordinary  magnitude,  touch- 
ing the  trunk  or  stem  ;  it  is  hard  to  find  any  one 
bigger  than  the  rest.—  Sir  W.  Raleigh,  History  of 
the  World. 

When  I  behold  this  goodly  frame,  this  world, 
Of  heaven  and  earth  consisting  ;  and  compute 
Their  magnitudes  ;  this  earth  a  spot,  a  grain, 
An  atom,  with  the  firmament  compared. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  15. 

Convince  the  world  that  you're  devout  and  true  ; 
Be  just  in  all  you  say,  in  all  you  do  ; 
Whatever  be  your  birth,  you're  sure  to  be 
A  peer  of  the  first  magnitude  to  me. 

Stepney,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  viii.  44. 

Conceive  those  particles  of  bodies  to  be  so  dis- 
posed amonpst  themselves,  that  the  intervals  of 
empty  spaces  between  them  may  be  equal  in  magni- 
tude to  them  all  ;  and  that  these  particles  may  be 
composed  of  other  particles  much  smaller,  which 
have  as  much  empty  space  between  them  as  equals 
all  the  magnitudes  of  these  smaller  particles.—  (Sir 
/.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 

There  remains  the  question  —  What  is  a  magnitude 
considered  analytically?  The  reply  is—  It  consists 
of  one  or  more  relations  of  position.  When  we  con- 
ceive anything  as  having  a  certain  bulk,  we  conceive 
its  opposite  limiting  surfaces  as  more  or  less  le- 
moved  from  each  other;  that  is—  as  related  in  posi- 
tion. When  we  think  of  a  particular  area,  we  think 
of  a  surface  whose  boundary  lines  stand  to  each 
other  in  specific  degrees  of  remoteness  ;  that  is  —  are 
related  in  position.  When  we  imagine  a  line  of  defi- 
nite length,  we  imagine  its  termini  as  occupying 
points  in  space  having  some  positive  distance  from 
each  other  ;  that  is  as  related  in  position.  As  a  solid 
is  decomposable  into  plar.es;  a  plane  into  lines; 
lines  into  points.  —  Herbert  Spencer,  Principles  of 
Psychology. 

Though,  in  passing  from  a  mode  of  extension 
which  consists  in  relations  of  magnitude,  and  going 
on  to  consider  magnitude  itself,  it  would  seem  that 
relativity  is  no  longer  involved,  this  is  not  really  the 
case.  Of  absolute  magnitude  we  can  know  nothing. 
All  magnitudes  as  known  to  us  are  thought  of  as 
equal  to,  greater  than,  or  less  than,  certain  other 
magnitudes  —  can  be  conceived  in  no  other  way.  Not 
only  is  it  that  in  speaking  of  a  house  as  great,  we 
mean,  great  in  comparison  with  other  houses  ;  that 
in  calling  a  man  short,  we  mean,  short  in  compari- 
son with  most  men  ;  and  that  in  describing  Mercury 
as  small,  and  a  certain  pin's  head  as  large,  we  mean, 
in  comparison  with  planets  and  pins'  heads  respec- 
tively ;  but  it  is  that  no  notion  of  magnitude  can  be 
formed,  save  one  constructed  out  of  the  magnitudes 
given  to  us  in  experience,  and  therefore,  thought  of 
in  relation  to  them.  —  Ibid. 

Magnolia,  s.    Exotic  plant  of  the  genus  so 
called. 

The  rich  magnolias  claim 
The  station.  Mason,  English  Garden. 

He  talked  of  the  magnolia  spread, 
Like  a  high  cloud  above  his  head. 

Wordsworth,  Ruth. 

Magnolia  [is]  a  superbly  beautiful  evergreen, 
and  may  now  be  planted,  allotting  it  a  sheltered, 
but  conspicuous  situation.—  Abercrombie,  Garden- 
er's  Calendar. 

His  love  was  like  the  heated  desert  wind 
That  scorches  and  that  stifles,  like  the  breath 
Of  lush  magnolias  when  the  air  is  close  ; 
I  fainted  in  it,  longed  to  fly  away 
To  the  cool  freshness  of  my  former  days, 
To  the  mild  restful  love  my  father  gave. 

Augusta  Webster,  A  Woman  Sold. 

Magnum,  s.     [Lat.  ;  the  neuter  singular  of 

magnus  =  great.]      Large  bottle  for  wine, 

which  holds  double  the  quantity  of  an  ordi- 

nary one. 

They  passed  the  magnum  to  one  another  freely.  — 
Sir  W.  Scott,  Waverley. 

Magnum  bonum.  s.     [Lat.  =  great  good.] 
1.  Plum  so  called. 

Preserve  of  the  magnum  bonum,  or  Mogul  plum. 
Prepare,  weigh,  and  boil  the  plums  for  forty  mi- 
nutes, &c.  —  Eliza  Acton,  Modern  Cookery,  p.  495  : 
1850. 

•2.  Pen  so  called. 

Magot.  s.     [Fr.]     Ape  so  called. 

This  animal,  of  all  the  apes  which  have  no  tail,  is 
that  which  can  best  bear  the  temperature  of  our 
climate.  ...  There  are  several  varieties  to  be  met 
with  in  this  species.  We  have  also  seen  some  of 
different  sizes,  with  various  coloured  hair,  and  more 
or  less  bushy.  Even  the  five  animals  of  which 
Prosper  Alpinus  has  given  us  the  figures  and  de- 
scriptions, under  the  name  of  Cynocephalic,  seem 
to  be  all  magots,  differing  only  in  size  and  some 
other  characters  too  slight  to  form  distinct  species. 
The  mai/ot  seems  to  be  dispersed  over  every  warm 
climate  in  the  Old  Continent,  and  is  found  in  Tar- 
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tary,  Arabia,  Ethiopia,  Malabar,  Barbary,  Mauri- 
tania, and  as  far  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. . . .  The 
ma-got  has  no  tail,  though  he  has  a  small  portion  of 
skin  which  has  some  appearance  of  one.  He  has 
pouches  on  the  sides  of  his  jaws,  and  thick  callosi- 
ties on  his  posteriors  ;  canine  teeth  much  longer  in 
proportion  than  those  of  man;  and  the  bottom  part 
of  the  face  turned  up  like  that  of  a  bull-dog ; .  .  . 
he  is  about  three  feet  and  a  half  high. — Translation 
of  Btiffon's  Natural  History. 
Magot-pie.  s.  Magpie. 

Augurs,  and  understood  relations,  have 
By  magot^pies,  and  choughs,  and  rooks,  brought 

forth 
The  secret'st  man  of  blood. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 
Magpie,  s.     Native  bird  so  called. 

Dissimulation  is  expressed  by  a  lady  wearing  a 
vizard  of  two  faces,  in  her  right-hand  a  magpie, 
which  Spenser  described  looking  through  a  lattice. 
— Peacham,  On  Drawing. 

What,  you  would  have  her  as  impudent  as  your- 
self, as  errant  a  jilflirt,  a  gadder,  a  magpy ;  and,  to 
say  all,  a  meer  notorious  town-woman. —  Wycherley, 
The  Country-  Wife. 
So  have  I  seen  in  black  and  white, 
A  prating  thing,  a  magpie  hight, 

Majestically  stalk ; 
A  stately,  worthless  animal. 
That  plies  the  tongue,  and  wags  the  tail, 
All  flutter,  pride,  and  talk. 

Pope,  Imitations,  Earl  of  Dorset. 
Mahogany,  s. 
\ .  Wood  so  called  ;  Swietenia  mahogany. 

There  are  many  beautiful  varieties  [of  timbers] 
adapted  for  cabinet  work ;  —  among  others,  the 
bread-nut,  the  wild  lemon,  and  the  well-known 
mahogany. — Guthrie,  Of  Jamaica. 

He  was  a  Turk  the  colour  of  mahogany. 

Byron,  Beppo. 
2.  Dining-table. 

Of  the  dinner  to  which  we  now  sate  down,  I  am 
not  going  to  be  a  severe  critic.  The  mahogany  I 
hold  to  be  inviolable.— Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs, 
ch.  xxv. 

Mahometan,  s.  Professor  of  the  religion  of 
Mahomet. 

The  subjection  of  Papists  to  their  judges  doth 
no  more  prove  their  religion  to  be  true,  than  the 
obedience  of  Mahometists  to  their  superiours,  both 
in  cases  of  religion  and  of  the  commonwealth,  doth 
justify  their  sect  to  be  of  the  religion  of  God.— 
Fulke,  Retentive  to  stay  good  Christians,  p.  84 : 
1580. 

I  call  him  every  where  Mahomet,  although  Mo- 
hammed be  the  alone  true  and  proper  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  name. — Prideaux,  Life  of  Mahomet,  pref. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  Malwmetans,  if  they  see 
any  printed  or  written  paper  upon  the  ground,  to 
take  it  up,  and  lay  it  aside  carefully,  as  not  knowing 
but  it  may  contain  some  piece  of  their  Alcoran. — 
Addison,  Spectator,  no.  85. 

Mahometan,  adj.  Connected  with,  relating 
to,  constituted  by,  the  creed  of  Mahomet. 

My  purpose  was  to  give  an  account  first  of  the 
controversies,  which  miserably  divided  those  Eastern 
churches ;  and  then  of  that  grievous  calamity  and 
ruin,  which  happened  to  them  thereupon,  through 
that  deluge  of  Mahometan  tyranny  and  delusion 
which  overwhelmed  all  those  provinces  in  which 
they  were  planted.— Prideaux,  Life  of  Mahomet, 
preface,  p.  xv. 

Mahometanism.  s.  Religion  of  Mahomet- 
ans. 

He  thought  popery  and  Mahometanism  were 
equally  dangerous  to'  Christianity.  —  T.  Warton, 
History  of  English  Poetry,  iii.  170. 

Mabometanize.  v.  a.  Render  conformable 
to  any  mode  or  custom  of  the  Mahomet- 
ans. 

From  these  differential  marks,  I  am  inclined  to 
suspect  that  our  old  structures  have  been  new- 
named,  and  mahometanised  without  sufficient  proof 
of  their  Arabic  9rigin.— Swinburne,  Travels  through 
Spain,  letter  xliv. 

Mahometism.  s.  Mahometanism :  (this  lat- 
ter being  the  commoner  term). 

Pity,  that  so  noble  a  place,  and  so  populous, 
should  continue  so  long  uncivilized  and  corrupted 
by  Mahometism  and  Gentilism ;  which,  as  with  an 
impure  breath,  has  infected  the  whole  island.— Sir 
T.  Herbert,  Relation  .of  some  Years'  Travels  into 
Africa  and  the  Great  Asia,  p.  22. 

That  abominable  imposture  of  Mahometism.  — 
Prideaux,  Life  of  Mahomet,  preface,  p.  9. 

Who  now  sustains  a  Persian  storm  : 
There  hell  (that  made  it)  suffers  schism: 
This  war,  forsooth,  was  to  reform 
Mahumetism.   Sir  R.  Fanshawe,  Poems,  p.  210 :  1676. 
Mahometry.  s.    Mahometanism.     Rare. 

The  standers  by,  to  joy  his  initiation  into  Ma- 
hometry, salute  him  by  the  name  of  mussulmaii. — 
Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of  some  Years'  Travels 
into  Africa  and  the  Great  Asia,  p.  307. 
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Mahound.  s.  Contemptuous  name  of  old 
for  Mahornet:  (sometimes  also  used  by 
our  ancestors  for  the  devil,  and  sometimes 
for  any  savage  character  ;  commonly  used 
in  association  with  Termagant). 

Like  Mahound  in  a  play, 

No  man  dare  him  withsay.  Skelton,  Poems,  p.  158. 
When  judgement  in  causes  of  religion  is  com- 
mitted to  soche  monstruous  malioundes,  what  god- 
lynesse  can  followe?  —  Bale,  let  a  Course  at  the 
Romyshe  Foxe,  fol.  5  :  1543. 

He  gan  to  curse  and  sweare, 
And  vow  by  Mahoune  that  he  should  be  slaine. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Maid.  s.     [A.S.  mcegden.'] 

1.  Unmarried  woman ;  virgin. 

Your  wives,  your  daughters, 
Your  matrons,  and  your  maids,  could  not  fill  up 
The  cistern  of  my  lust.     Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

Your  deluded  wife  had  been  a  maid ; 
Down  on  the  bridal  bed  a  maid  she  lay, 
A  maid  she  rose  at  the  approaching  day. 

Harvey,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  ix.  131. 
Quoth  tongue  of  neither  maid  nor  wife, 

To  heart  of  neither  wife  nor  maid, 
Lead  we  not  here  a  jolly  life 

Between  the  shine  and  shade. 
Quoth  heart  of  neither  maid  nor  wife, 

To  tongue  of  neither  wife  nor  maid. 
Thou  wag'st,  but  I  am  worn  with  strife, 

And  feel  like  flowers  that  fade. 
H.  Taylor,  Philip  Van  Artevelde,  Part  II.  v.  1. 

2.  Woman  servant. 

My  maid  Nerissa  and  myself,  mean  time, 
Will  live  as  maids  and  widows. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

Old  Tancred  visited  his  daughter's  bow'r ; 
Her  cheek,  for  such  his  custom  was.  he  kiss'd, 
Then  bless'd  her  kneeling,  and  her  maids  dismiss'd. 
Dry  den,  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  298. 

Her  closet  and  the  gods  share  all  her  time, 
Except  when,  only  by  some  maids  attended, 
She  seeks  some  shady  solitary  grove.  Rowe. 

Used  adjectivally.     Female. 

If  she  bear  a  maid  child,  then  she  shall  be  unclean 
two  weeks.— Leviticus,  xii.  5. 

At  sea  in  childbed  died  she,  but  brought  forth 
A  maid  child  call'd  Marina. 

Shakespear,  Pericles,  v.  3. 

Maid.  s.     British  fish  so  called  ;  the  female 
of  the  Thornback  ;  Raia  clavata. 
The  . . .  mayd,  and  mullet,  dainty  fish. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  xxv. 
Maiden,  adj. 

1.  Consisting  of,  constituted  by,  relating  to, 
maidens  or  virgins. 

Nor  was  there  one  of  all  the  nymphs  that  roved 
O'er  Msenalus,  amid  the  maiden  throng 
More  favour'd  once. 

Addison,  Translation  from  Ovid. 

2.  Fresh ;  new  ;  unused  ;  unpolluted. 

a.  Applied  to  flowers  and  weapons. 

Full  bravely  hast  thou  fleshed  thy  maiden  sword. 
Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  v.  4. 
When  I  am  dead,  strew  me  o'er 
With  maiden  flowers,  that  all  the  world  may  know 
I  was  a  chaste  wife  to  my  grave. 

Id.,  Henry  VIII.  iv.  2. 
By  this  maiden  blossom  in  my  hand 
I  scorn  thee  and  thy  fashion. 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  ii.  4. 

b.  Applied  to  assizes ;   meaning  where  no 
person  is  condemned  to  die. 

c.  Applied  to  a  fortress,  or  fortified  town ; 
one  that  had  never  been  taken,  or  is  deemed 
impregnable. 

At  Cattle  Well  near  Woller  ...  is  an  intrenchment 
called  by  this  same  name  of  the  maiden  castle. — 
Wallis,  History  of  Northumberland. 

The  old  Roman  camp  near  Dorchester,  in  Dorset- 
shire, a  noble  work,  is  called  maiden  castle,  the 
capital  fortress  in  those  parts.  We  have  maiden 
down  in  Somersetshire  with  the  same  signification. 
— T.  Warton,  History  of  English  Poetry,  iii.  13. 

d.  Applied  to  an  oration :  (as,  '  It  was  his 
maiden  speech'). 

Maiden,  v.  n.  Speak  or  act  demurely  like  a 
maiden.  Rare. 

The  courteous  citizen  bade  me  to  his  feast, 
With  hollow  words,  and  overly  request : 
'  Come,  will  ye  dine  with  me  this  holy  day?' 
I  yielded,  though  he  hoped  I  would  say  nay  j 
For  had  I  mayden'd  it,  as  many  use, 
Loath  for  to  grant,  but  loather  to  refuse ; 
'  Alack,  sir,  I  were  loath  ;  another  day, — 
'  I  should  but  trouble  you,  —  pardon  me,  if  you 

may ;  '— 

No  pardon  should  I  need :  for,  to  depart 
He  gives  me  leave,  and  thanks  too,  in  his  heart ! 

Bishop  Hall,  Satires,  iii.  3. 
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Maiden,  s.     Maid. 

She  employed  the  residue  of  her  life  to  repairing 
of  highways,  building  of  bridges,  and  endowing  of 
maidens. — Carew. 

A  thousand  maidens  ply  the  purple  loom, 
To  weave  the  bed,  and  deck  the  regal  room. 

Prior,  Solomon,  ii.  41. 

Maiden,  s.  Instrument  for  beheading,  nearly 
of  the  same  structure  with  the  Guillotine, 
both  the  term  and  object  being  Scotch  ra- 
ther than  English. 

Maidenhair,  s.  Rare  native  fern  so  called  ; 
Adiantum  capillus  Veneris. 

June  is  drawn  in  a  mantle  of  dark  grass  green, 
upon  his  head  a  garland  of  bents,  king's-cup,  and. 
maidenhair. — Peacham,  On  Drawing. 
Maidenhead,    s.     [head  for   hood,  in  A.S. 
hdd.~\ 

1.  Virginity;  virginal  purity  ;  freedom  from, 
contamination  ;    the   hymen,    or    virginal 
membrane. 

She  hated  chambers,  closets,  secret  mewes, 
And  in  broad  fields  preserved  her  maidenhead. 

Fairfax. 

2.  Newness  ;     freshness  ;     uncontaminated 
state  :    (applied    to    virgins  when    made 
matrons ;  the  first  glass  in  a  fresh  bottle  of 
wine,  and  similar  colloquial  or  slang  ex- 
pressions). 

The  devil  and  mischance  look  big 
Upon  the  maidenhead  of  our  affairs. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iv.  1. 

Some  who  attended  with  much  expectation,  at 
their  first  appearing  have  stained  the  maidenhead 
of  their  credit  with  some  negligent  performance. — 
Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Hope's  chaste  kiss  wrongs  no  joy's  maidenhead, 
Then  spousal  rites  prejudge  the  marriage-bed. 

Crashaw. 
Maidenhood,  s.     Condition  of  a  maid. 

Example,  that  so  terrible  shews  in  the  wreck  of 
maidenhood,  cannot  for  all  that  dissuade  succession, 
but  that  they  are  limed  with  the  twigs  that  threaten 
them.- — Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  iii.  5. 
And,  for  the  modest  lore  of  maidenhood, 

Bids  me  not  sojourn  with  these  armed  men. 
Oh  whither  shall  I  fly  ;  what  sacred  wood 

Shall  hide  me  from  the  tyrant  ?  or  what  den  ? 

Fairfax,  Translation  of  Tasso. 

Maidenhood  she  loves,  and  will  be  swift 
To  aid  a  virgin.  Milton,  Com/us,  855. 

Maidenlike,  adj.  Like  a  maiden  ;  modest ; 
decent. 

A  little  before  the  beginning  of  this  interval  did 
Honorius  the  third  appoint  the  Carmelites  to  go  in 
white,  that  they  might  look  more  maidenlike ;  and 
decreed  that  they  should  be  called  the  family  of  the 
Virgin. — Dr.  H.  More,  Exposition  of  the  Epistles  to 
the  Seven  Churches,  p.  79. 

Maidenly,  adj.  Maidenlike,  of  which  it  is 
a  shortened  form. 

'Tis  not  maidenly ; 
Our  sex,  as  well  as  I.  may  chide  you  for  it. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  iii.  2. 

You  virtuous  ass,  and  bashful  fool ;  must  you  be 
blushing?  what  a  maidenly  man  at  arms  are  you 
become  ? — Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  ii.  2. 

Under  the  veil  of  maydenly  priesthood.— Bishop 
Hall,  Honour  of  the  Married  Clergy,  p.  164. 

An  handsome,  modest,  maidenly  Christian.  — 
Hammond,  Works,  iv.  564. 

Maidenly,  adv.     In  a  maidenlike  manner. 

Maydenly  demure, 

Of  woman-hede  the  lure.         Skelton,  Poems,  p.  41. 
Maidhood.  s.     Condition  or  state  of  a  maid; 
virginity. 

By  maidhood,  honour,  and  every  thing, 
I  love  thee.  Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  1. 

Maidmarian.  s.     See  extract  from  Todd. 

So  the  hobbihorse,  and  so  the  maid-marian  was 
attired  in  colours. — Old  Meg  of  Hereford  for  a 
Mayd-Marian,  B.  4  b.:  1609. 

For  womanhood,  maid-marian  may  be  the  de- 
puty's wife  of  the  ward  to  thee.  —  Shakespear, 
Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iii.  3. 

A  set  of  morrice-dancers  danced  a  maidmarian 
with  a  tabor  and  pipe.— Sir  W.  Temple. 

Maid  Marian  was  originally  a  woman,  the  queen 
of  the  May;  one  of  the  company  of  our  old  Morris 
dancers;  but,  as  Mr.  Steevens  has  observed,  after 
the  morris  degenerated  into  a  piece  of  coarse  buf- 
foonery, and  Maid  Marian  was  personated  by  a 
strumpet  or  clown,  this  once  elegant  queen  obtained 
the  name  of  Malkin  or  Maukin. — Todd. 

Maidmaukin.  s.     See  preceding  entry. 

Great  was  the  number  of  the  preachers,  [during 
Cromwell's  usurpation]  ;  for  a  lying  spirit  made 
both  some  lords,  and  their  coachmen  ;  some  me- 
chanicks  and  their  apprentices ;  yea,  some  mistresses, 
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and  their  maid-maukins,  all  Rifted  in  that  kind, 
which  were  not  able  to  discern  and  distinguish 
between  faith  and  faction,  reformation  and  rebel- 
lion, conscience  and  conspiracy,  holiness  and  hy- 
pocrisy.— Dr.  Griffith,  Samaritan  Revived,  p.  23: 

icco. 
Maidpale.  adj.     Pale  as  a  (chlorotic)  maid. 

Change  the  complexion  of  her  maidpale  peace 
To  scarlet  indignation. 

Shakespear,  Ricliard  II.  iii.  3. 

Maidservant.  .?.     Female  servant. 

It  is  perfectly  right  what  you  say  of  the  indif- 
ference in  common  friends,  whether  we  are  sick  or 
well ;  the  very  maidservants  in  a  family  have  the 
same  notion.— Swift. 

Mail.  s.  [Fr.  maille ;  Italian,  maglia.] 

1.  Coat  of  steel  network  worn  for  defence. 

Being  advised  to  wear  a  privy  coat,  the  duke  gave 
this  answer,  That  against  any  popular  fury,  a  shirt 
of  mail  would  be  but  a  silly  defence.  —  Sir  H. 
Wotton,  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

An  inner  impulse  rent  the  veil 
Of  his  old  husk  ;  from  head  to  tail 
Came  out  clear  plates  of  sapphire  mail. 

Tennyson,  The  Two  Voices. 

2.  Any  armour. 

Some  shirts  of  mail,  some  coats  of  plate  put  on, 
Some  donn'd  a  cuirass,  some  a  corslet  bright. 

Fairfax. 

Some  wore  coat-armour,  imitating  scale, 
And  next  their  skin  were  stubborn  shirts  of  mail ; 
Some  wore  a  breast-plate. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  26. 
On  unadulterate  wine  we  here  regale, 
And  strip  the  lobster  of  his  scarlet  mail. 

Gay,  Epistles,  To  the  Earl  of  Burlington. 

3.  Piece  of  money  so  called ;  the  origin  of 
the  term  Black-mail,  or  money  paid  by 
peaceable  people  either  to  robbers  of  the 
neighbourhood  as  a  sort  of  composition  for 
their  cattle  being  spared,  or  to  some  power- 
ful chief  for  enforcing  it. 

Mail.  s.  [N.Fr.  wzaZe  =  large  budget.]  Post- 
man's bundle  ;  bag  ;  and  in  modern  times 
the  postman  himself,  or  the  conveyance  by 
which  the  bag  of  letters  is  sent. 

There  is  a  mail  come  in  to-day,  with  letters  dated 
Hague.— Tatter,  no.  1. 

Mail.  v.  a.  Arm  defensively ;  cover,  as  with 
armour. 

I  am  thy  married  wife, 
And  thou  a  prince,  protector  of  this  land ; 
Methinks  I  should  not  thus  be  led  along, 
Mail'd  up  in  shame,  with  papers  on  my  back. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  ii.  4. 

Mailed,  part.  adj.  Covered  or  armed  with 
mail. 

The  mailed  Mars  shall  on  his  altar  sit 
Up  to  the  ears  in  blood. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iv.  1. 
Maim.    s.       [N.Fr.  mahain,  mehaina;  Low 
Lat.  mehanno  =  to    maim,    mehamium  = 
maiming  ;    connected   with  mancus  =  defi- 
cient, wanting.] 

1.  Privation  of  some  essential  part ;  lameness 
produced  by  a  wound  or  amputation ;  in- 
jury ;  mischief. 

Surely  there  is  more  cause  to  fear,  lest  the  want 
thereof  be  a  maim,  than  the  use  a  blemish. — Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Not  so  deep  a  maim, 
As  to  be  cast  forth  in  the  common  air, 
Have  I  deserved.  Shakespear,  Richard  II.  i.  3. 

2.  Essential  defect. 

A  noble  author  esteems  it  to  be  a  maim  in  history 
that  the  acts  of  parliament  should  not  be  recited. — 
Sir  J.  Hay  ward, 

Maim.  v.  a.  Deprive  of  any  necessary  part ; 
cripple  by  loss  of  a  limb. 

You  wrought  to  be  a  legate ;  by  which  power 
You  maim'd  the  jurisdiction  of  all  bishops. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

Maimedness.    s.      Attribute  suggested   by 

Maimed;  state  of  being  lame  or  maimed. 

Freedom  from  all  defects  and  imperfections,  dis- 
eases, and  distempers,  infirmities  and  deformities, 
maimedness  and  monstrous  shapes. — Bolton,  Last 
and  Learned  Work.  p.  129 J:  1633. 

Feigned  and  counterfeited  maimedness  and  in- 
ability.— Dr.  H.  More,  Mystery  of  Godliness,  p.  509 : 
1660. 

Main.  s.  [from  Fr.  main  =  hand;  either  as 
a  la  main  =  battle  off-hand ;  or,  in  the  sense 
of.  hand  at  cards.] 

1.  Match  at  dice. 


"Were  it  good, 

To  set  the  exact  wealth  of  all  our  states 
All  at  one  cast ;  to  set  so  rich  a  main 
In  the  nice  hazard  of  one  doubtful  hour. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iv.  1. 
To  pass  our  tedious  hours  away, 
We  throw  a  merry  main.  Lord  Dorset,  Song. 

Writing  is  but  just  like  dice, 
And  lucky  mains  make  people  wise : 
That  jumbled  words,  if  fortune  throw  "em, 
Shall,  well  as  Dryden,  form  a  poem. 

Prior,  Epistles,  To  Fleetwood  Shephard.  ep.  i.  71. 

2.  Cockfighting  match. 

Those  monstrous  barbarities,  the  battle-royal  and 
Welsh  main,  still  continue  among  us  in  full  force  :  a 
striking  disgrace  to  the  manly  character  of  Britons. 
— Brand,  Observations  on  Popular  Antiquities, 
i.  480. 

Main.  adj.    [A.S.  mcegen,  meegn.'] 

1.  Principal;  chief;  leading. 

In  every  grand  or  main  public  duty  which  God 
requireth  of  his  church,  there  is,  besides  that  matter 
and  form  wherein  the  essence  thereof  consisteth,  a 
certnin  outward  fashion,  whereby  the  same  is  in 
decent  manner  administered.— Hooker,  Ecclesias- 
tical Polity. 

He  is  superstitious  grown  of  late, 
Quite  from  the  main  opinion  he  had  once 
Of  fantasy,  of  dreams,  and  ceremonies. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Ccesar,  ii.  1. 

There  arose  three  notorious  and  main  rebellions, 
which  drew  several  armies  out  of  England. — Sir  J. 
Davies,  Discourse  on  the  State  of  Ireland. 

The  nether  flood, 

Which  now  divided  into  four  main  streams, 
Runs  diverse.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  232. 

I  should  be  much  for  open  war,  O  peers, 
As  not  behind  in  hate,  if  what  was  urged 
Main  reason  to  persuade  immediate  war, 
Did  not  dissuade  me  most.  Ibid.  ii.  119. 

Our  main  interest  is  to  be  as  happy  as  we  can,  and 
as  long  as  possible.— Archbishop  Tillotson. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  the  main  design,  but  they  have 
followed  him  in  every  episode. — Pope, 

2.  Mighty ;  huge  :  overpowering ;  vast. 

Think,  you  question  with  a  Jew ; 
You  may  as  well  go  stand  upon  the  beach, 
And  bid  the  main  flood  bate  his  usual  height. 

Shakespear,  Mercliant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

See'st  thou  what  rage 
Transports  our  adversary  whom  no  bounds 
Prescribed,  no  bars  of  Hell,  nor  all  the  chains 
Heap'd  on  him  there,  nor  yet  the  main  abyss, 
Wide  interrupt,  can  hold  ? 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  80. 

3.  Gross  ;  containing  the  chief  part. 

We  ourself  will  follow 
In  the  main  battle,  which  on  either  side, 
Shall  be  well  winged  with  our  chiefest  horse. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  v.  3. 

All  abreast 
Charged  our  main  battle's  front. 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  i.  1. 

4.  Important ;  forcible. 

This  young  prince,  with  a  train  of  young  noble- 
men and  gentlemen,  but  not  with  any  main  army, 
came  over  to  take  possession  of  his  new  patrimony. 
— Sir  J.  Davies,  Discourse  on  the  State  of  Ireland. 

That,  which  thou  aright 
Believ'st  so  main  to  our  success,  I  bring. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  470. 

With  chance. 

There  is  a  history  in  all  men's  lives, 
Figuring  the  nature  of  the  times  deceased ; 
The  which  observed,  a  man  may  prophesy 
With  a  near  aim,  of  the  main  chance  of  things 
As  yet  not  come  to  life. 

Shakespear,  Henry  TV.  Part  II,  iii.  1. 

Nor  tell  me  in  a  dying  father's  tone, 
Be  careful  still  of  the  main  chance,  my  son ; 
Put  out  the  principal  in  trusty  hands ; 
Live  on  the  use,  and  never  dip  thy  lands. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Persius,  vi.  157. 

All  creatures  look  to  the  main  chance,  that  is,  food 
and  propagation. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Lord  Burleigh . . .  had  a  cool  temper,  a  sound  judg- 
ment, great  powers  of  application,  and  a  constant 
eye  to  the  main  chance.  In  his  youth  he  was,  it 
seems,  fond  of  practical  jokes.  Yet  even  out  of 
these  he  contrived  to  extract  some  pecuniary  profit. 
When  he  was  studying  the  law  at  Gray's  Inn,  he 
lost  all  his  furniture  and  books  at  the  gaming  table 
to  one  of  his  friends.  He  accordingly  bored  a  hole 
in  the  wall  which  separated  his  chambers  from  those 
of  his  associate,  and  at  midnight  bellowed  through 
this  passage  threats  of  damnation  and  calls  to  re- 
pentance in  the  cars  of  the  victorious  gambler,  who 
lay  sweating  with  fear  all  night,  and  refunded  his 
winnings  on  his  knees  next  day. — Macaulay,  Critical 
and  Historical  Essays,  Burleigh  and  his  Times. 

Main.  s. 

1.  Gross;  bulk;  greater  part. 

The  main  of  them  may  be  reduced  to  language, 
and  an  improvement  in  wisdom,  by  seeing  men. — 
Locke. 

2.  Sum  ;  whole  ;  general. 
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These  notions  concerning  coinage  have,  for  the 
main,  been  put  into  writing  above  twelve  months.— 
Locke. 

3.  Ocean  ;  great  sea:  (as  distinguished  from 
bays  or  rivers). 

A  substitute  shines  brightly  as  a  king, 
Until  a  king  be  by ;  and  then  his  state 
Empties  itself,  as  doth  an  inland  brook 
Into  the  main  of  waters. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 

Where's  the  kincr? — 
Contending  with  the  fretful  element : 
Bids  the  wind  blow  the  earth  into  the  sea ; 
Or  swell  the  curled  waters  'bove  the  main, 
That  things  might  change?       Id.,  King  Lear,  iii.  1. 

Headlong  he  fell,  and,  struggling  in  the  main, 
Cried  out  for  helping  hands,  but  cried  in  vain. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  v.1118. 
Say,  why  should  the  collected  main 
Itself  within  itself  contain  ? 
Why  to  its  caverns  should  it  sometimes  creep, 
And  with  delighted  silence  sleep 
On  the  loved  bosom  of  its  parent  deep  ? 

Prior,  Ode  on  Exodus  iii.  14. 

4.  Violence ;  force. 

He  gan  advance, 

With  huge  force,  and  with  importable  main, 
And  towards  him  with  dreadful  fury  prance. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
With  might  and  main 

He  hasted  to  get  up  again.  Butler,  Hudibras. 

With  might  and  main  they  chas'd  the  murderous 

fox, 
With  brazen  trumpets,  and  inflated  box. 

Dryden,  The  Cock  and  the  Fox,  749. 

5.  Continent ;  main  land. 

Goes  it  against  the  main  of  Poland,  sir? 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iv.  4. 

In  1589,  we  turned  challengers,  and  invaded  the 
main  of  Spain.— Bacon,  War  with  Spain. 

Curiosities  brought  by  Captain  Robert  Knox  from. 
Tunquin,  upon  the  main  of  China. — History  of  the 
Royal  Society,  iv.  226. 

6.  Course ;  duct. 

Perfecting  any  channel,  course,  main,  cut,  or 
duct,  through  any  of  the  grounds.— A  cts  of  Parlia- 
ment, 16  Geo.  III.  c.  56,  p.  1272. 

Mainland,  s.     Continent. 

Ne  was  it  island  then, 
But  was  all  desolate,  and  of  some  thought, 
By  sea  to  have  been  from  the  Celtick  mainland 
brought.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Those  whom  Tyber's  holy  forests  hide. 
Or  Circe's  hills  from  the  mainland  divide. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vii.  1090. 

Mainly,  adv.     In  a  main  manner. 

1.  Chiefly;  principally. 

2.  Greatly ;  hugely ;  mightily. 

The  geaunt  strooke  so  maynly  mercilesse, 
That  could  have  overthrowne  a  stony  towre. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  7, 12. 

It  was  observed  by  one,  that  himself  came  hardly 
to  a  little  riches,  and  very  easily  to  great  riches :  for 
when  a  man's  stock  is  come  to  that,  that  he  can  ex- 
pect the  prime  of  markets,  and  overcome  those  bar- 
gains, which  for  their  greatness,  are  few  men's 
money,  and  be  partner  in  the  industries  of  younger 
men,  he  cannot  but  increase  mainly. — Bacon, 

Mainmast,  s.     Chief  or  middle  mast. 
One  dire  shot,  the  last  they  could  supply, 
Close  by  the  board  the  prince's  mainmast  bore. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  cxxx. 
A  Dutchman  upon  breaking  his  leg  by  a  fall  from 
a  mainmast,  told  the  slanders- by  it  was  a  mercy  it 
was  not  his  neck. — Spectator. 

Mainpernor.  s.     Surety;  bail. 

He  enforced  the  earl  himself  to  fly,  till  twenty-six 
noblemen  became  mainpernors  for  his  appearance 
at  a  certain  day ;  but  he  making  default,  the  utter- 
most advantage  was  taken  against  his  sureties. — Sir 
J.  Davies,  Discourse  on  the  State  of  Ireland-. 

Mainprise.  s.  Delivery  into  the  custody  of 
a  friend,  upon  security  given  for  appear- 
ance ;  bail. 

Sir  William  Bremingham  was  executed  for  trea- 
son, though  the  earl  of  Desmond  was  left  to  main- 
prize. — Sir  J.  Davies,  Discourse  on  the  State  of 
Ireland. 

Give  its  poor  entertainer  quarter ; 
And  by  discharge  or  mainprize,  grant 
Delivery  from  this  base  restraint. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  1, 770. 
Mainsail,  s.     Sail  of  the  mainmast. 

They  committed  themselves  unto  the  sea,  and 
loosed  the  rudder  bands,  and  hoisted  up  the  main- 
sail to  the  wind,  and  made  toward  snore.— Acts, 
xxvii.  40. 

Mainstay,  s.     Chief  support. 

In  France,  the  Jesuits  had  just  been  treated  as  a 
public  nuisance,  and  suppressed  at  a  blow,  and 
without  difficultly.  The  advisers  of  Charles  III.  saw 
110  reason  why  so  salutary  a  measure  should  not  be 
imitated  in  their  country ;  and,  in  1767.  they,  follow- 
149 
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ing  the  example  which  had  been  set  by  the  French 
in  1764,  abolished  this  great  mainstay  of  the  Church. 
—Buckle,  History  of  Civilization  in  England,  vol. 
ii.  oh.  i. 

Mainsheet.  s.  Sheet,  or  sail,  of  the  main- 
mast. 

Strike,  strike,  the  topsail,  let  the  mainsheet  fly, 
And  furl  your  sails.  Dryden. 

Maintain,  v.  a.     [Fr.  maintenir."] 

1.  Preserve ;  keep ;  not  to  suffer  to  change. 

The  ingredients  being  prescribed  in  their  sub- 
stance, maintain  the  blood  in  a  gentle  fermenta- 
tion, reclude  oppilations,  and  mundify  it. — Harvey. 

2.  Defend ;   hold  out ;   make  good ;   not  to 
resign. 

This  place,  these  pledges  of  your  love  maintain. 

Dryden. 

God  values  no  man  more  or  less,  in  placing  him 
high  or  low,  but  every  one  as  he  maintains  his  post. 
— Grew,  Cosmologia  Sacra. 

3.  Vindicate  ;  justify  ;  support. 

Lord  Roberts  was  full  of  contradiction  in  his  tem- 
per, and  of  parts  so  much  superior  to  any  in  the 
company,  that  he  could  too  well  maintain  and  jus- 
tify those  contradictions.— Lord  Clarendon,  His- 
tory of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Maintain 
My  right,  nor  think  the  name  of  mother  vain. 

Dryden, 

4.  Continue ;  keep  up ;  not  to  suffer  to  cease. 

Maintain  talk  with  the  duke,  that  my  charity  be 
not  of  him  perceived. — Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  8 

Some  did  the  song,  and  some  the  choir  maintain, 
Beneath  the  laurel  shade.  Dryden 

5.  Keep  up  ;  support  the  expense  of. 

I  seek  not  to  wax  great  by  others  waning;] 
Sufficeth,  that  I  have  maintains  my  estate, 
And  sends  the  poor  well  pleased  from  my  gate. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iv.  10. 
What  concerns  it  you  if  I  wear  pearl  and  gold  P 
I  thank  my  good  father  I  am  able  to  maintain  it. 

Id.,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  v.  1. 

6.  Support  with  the  conveniences  of  life. 

It  was  St.  Paul's  choice  to  maintain  himself  by  his 
own  labour. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

A  woman,  if  she  maintain  her  husband,  is  full  of 
anger,  impudence,  and  much  reproach.  —  Ecclesi- 
asticus,  xxv.  22. 

It  is  hard  to  maintain  the  truth,  but  much  harder 
to  be  maintained  by  it.  Could  it  ever  yet  feed, 
clothe,  or  defend  its  ancestors  ? — South,  Sermons. 

7.  Preserve  from  failure. 

Here  ten  thousand  images  remain 
'Without  confusion,  and  their  rank  maintain. 

Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

Maintain,  v.  n.  Support  by  argument ;  as- 
sert as  a  tenet. 

In  tragedy  and  satire  I  maintain  against  some  of 
our  modern  criticks,  that  this  age  and  the  last  have 
excelled  the  ancients. — Dryden,  Translation  of  Ju- 
venal. 

It  was  plain  that,  if  such  a  system  were  adopted, 
there  might  be  an  immediate  reduction  of  the  taxes 
which  pressed  most  heavily  on  the  nation.  But  the 
Whijrs  maintained  that  this  relief  would  be  dearly 
purchased. — Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  xx. 

Maintainable,  adj.  Capable  of  being  main- 
tained ;  defensible;  justifiable. 

Being  made  lord  lieutenant  of  Bulloine,  the  walls 
sore  beaten  and  shaken,  and  scarce  maintainable, 
he  defended  the  place  against  the  Dauphin.— Sir  J. 
Hayward. 

A  thing  not  unworthy  observation,  if  the  inter- 
pretation be  maintainable.— Mede,  Churches,  p.  14 : 
1638. 

Maintainer.  *.  One  who  maintains ;  sup- 
porter; cherisher. 

He  dedicated  the  work  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  a 
special  maintainer  of  all  learning. — E.  K.,  On  Spen- 
ser's Shepherd's  Calendar. 

The  maintainers  and  cherishers  of  a  regular  devo- 
tion, a  true  and  decent  piety. — South,  Sermons. 
Maintenance,  s. 
1.  Support;  protection;  defence. 

They  knew  that  no  man  might  in  reason  take 
upon  him  to  determine  his  own  right,  and  according 
to  his  own  determination  proceed  in  maintainance 
thereof.— .7/oofer,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

The  beginning  arid  cause  of  this  ordinance  amongst 
the  Irish  was  for  the  defence  and  maintenance  of 
their  lands  in  posterity.-  Spenser,  View  of  the  State 
of  Ireland. 

Gentlemen  of  large  estates  and  good  families,  who 
had  attached  themselves  to  these  great  peers,  who 
bore  offices,  which  we  should  call  menial,  in  their 
households,  and  sent  their  children  thither  for  edu- 
cation, were  of  course  ready  to  follow  their  banner 
in  rising,  without  much  inquiry  into  the  cause. 
Still  less  would  the  vast  body  of  tenants,  and  their 
retainers,  who  were  fed  at  the  castle  in  time  of 
peace,  refuse  to  carry  their  pikes  and  staves  into 
the  field  of  battle.  Many  devices  were  used  to  pre- 
serve this  aristocratic  influence,  which  riches  and 
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ancestry  of  themselves  rendered  so  formidable.  Such 
was  the  maintenance  of  suits,  or  confederacies  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  each  other's  claims  in 
litigation,  which  was  the  subject  of  frequent  com- 

Elaints  in  parliament,  and  gave  rise  to  several  pro- 
ibitory  statutes.  By  help  of  such  confederacies, 
parties  were  enabled  to  make  violent  entries  upon 
the  lands  they  claimed,  which  the  law  itself  could 
hardly  be  said  to  discourage.  [If  a  man  was  disseised 
of  his  land,  he  might  enter  upon  the  disseisor  and 
reinstate  himself  without  course  of  law.  In  what 
case  this  right  of  entry  was  taken  away,  or  '  tolled,' 
as  it  was  expressed,  by  the  death  or  alienation  of 
the  disseisor,  is  a  subject  extensive  enough  to  occupy 
two  chapters  of  Littleton.  What  pertains  to  our 
inquiry,  is  that  by  an  entry,  in  the  old  law-books, 
we  must  understand  an  actual  repossession  of  the 
disseisee,  not  a  suit  in  ejectment,  as  it  is  now  inter- 
preted, but  which  is  a  comparatively  modern  pro- 
ceeding. The  first  remedy,  says  Britton,  of  the  dis- 
seisee is  to  collect  a  body  of  his  friends  (recoil  ler 
amys  et  force),  and  without  delay  to  cast  out  the 
disseisors,  or  at  least  to  maintain  himself  in  posses- 
sion along  with  them. .  . .  In  the  first  of  Edward  IV. 
it  is  said  in  the  roll  of  parliament,  that  '  by  yeving 
of  liveries  and  signets,  contrary  to  the  statutes  and 
ordinances  made  aforetyme,  maintenaunce  of  quar- 
rels, extortions,  robberies,  murders  been  multiplied 
and  continued  within  this  reame,  to  the  grete  dis- 
turbaunce  and  inquietation  of  the  same.']  Even  pro- 
ceedings in  courts  of  justice  were  often  liable  to 
intimidation  and  influence.  A  practice  much  allied 
to  confederacies  of  maintenance,  though  ostensibly 
more  harmless,  was  that  of  giving  liveries  to  all  re- 
tainers of  a  noble  family;  but  it  had  an  obvious  ten- 
dency to  preserve  that  spirit  of  factious  attachments 
and  animosities,  which  it  is  the  general  policy  of  a 
wise  government  to  dissipate.  From  the  first  year 
of  Richard  II.  we  find  continual  mention  of  this 
custom,  with  many  legal  provisions  against  it,  but 
it  was  never  abolished  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
— Hallam,  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the 
middle  Ages,  pt.  iii.  ch.  viii.  and  note. 

2.  Supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life ;  suste- 
nance ;  sustentation. 

It  was  St.  Paul's  choice  to  maintain  himself, 
whereas  in  living  by  the  churches  maintenance,  as 
others  did,  there  had  been  no  offence  committed. — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Those  of  better  fortune  not  making  learning  their 
maintenance,  take  degrees  with  little  improvement. 
— Swift. 

3.  Continuance ;  security  from  failure- 

whatsoever  is  granted  to  the  church  for  God's 
honour  and  the  maintenance  of  his  service,  is  granted 
to  God.— South.  Sermons, 
Maintop,  s.     Top  of  the  mainmast. 

From  their  maintop  joyful  news  they  hear 
Of  ships,  which  by  their  mould  bring  new  supplies. 

Dryden. 
Used  adjectivally. 

Dictys  could  the  maintop-mnst  bestride, 
And  down  the  ropes  with  active  vigour  slide. 

Addison. 
Mainyard.  *.     Yard  of  the  mainmast. 

With  sharp  hooks  they  took  hold  of  the  tackling 
which  held  the  mainyard  to  the  mast,  then  rowing, 
they  cut  the  tackling,  and  brought  the  mainyard  by 
the  board. — Arbuthnot. 

Maize,  s.  Species  of  corn ;  cereal  grass  so 
called  ;  Zea  mays  ;  Indian  corn. 

Maize  affords  a  very  strong  nourishment,  but  more 
viscous  than  wheat. — Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature  and 
Choice  of  Aliments. 

The  whole  maize  plant  has  the  appearance  of  a 
reed.  This  plant  is  propagated  in  England  only  as 
a  curiosity,  but  in  America  it  is  the  principal  sup- 
port of  the  inhabitants,  and  consequently  propa- 
gated with  great  cure.— Miller. 

The  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  possessed  one  cereal, 
and  that  one  not  of  the  highest  order — maize;  and 
they  had  the  banana  and  the  cocoa-nut.— Crawfurd, 
On  the  Civilization  of  Man,  Transactions  of  the 
Ethnological  Society. 
Majestatic.  adj.  Majestic.  Rare. 

In  the  earth  of  the  house  of  my  majestatick  pre- 
sence.— Dr.  E.  Pococke,  Commentary  on  Hosea,  p. 
120:  1685. 

Majestatical.  adj.     Same  as  Majestatic. 

He  placed  a  trreat  part  of  the  glory  of  his  majesta- 
tical  presence  in  the  temple.— Scott,  Works,  ii.  4'J3 : 
ed.1718. 

Majestic,  adj.  Invested  with  character  of 
majesty  ;  august ;  having  dignity  ;  grand ; 
imperial ;  regal ;  great  of  appearance. 

Ye  gods  !  it  doth  amaze  me 
A  maii  of  such  a  feeble  temper  should 
So  get  the  start  of  the  majestic  world, 
And  bear  the  palm  alone. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Ccesar,  i.  2. 

In  [his]  face 
Sate  meekness,  heighten'd  with  majestic  grace. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Cooper's  Hill. 
Like  a  hollyhock,  noble,  majestic,  and  tall, 
Sir  Boreas  Blubber  first  opened  the  ball. 

Anstey,  Bath  Guide. 
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Majestical.  adj.     Same  as  Majestic. 

They  made  a  doubt 

Presence  majestical  would  put  him  out : 
For,  quoth  the  king,  an  angel  shalt  thou  see, 
Yet  fear  not  thou,  but  speak  audaciously. 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  v.  2. 

We  do  it  wrong,  being  so  majestical, 
To  offer  it  the  shew  of  violence.        Id.,  Hamlet,  i.  1 . 

It  was  no  mean  thing  which  he  purposed ;  to  per- 
form a  work  so  majestical  and  stately  was  no  small 
charge. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Which  passage  doth  not  only  argue  an  infinite 
abundance,  both  of  artizans  and  materials,  but  like- 
wise of  magnificent  and  majestical  desires  in  every 
common  person.— Sir  H.  Wotton. 

The  least  portions  must  be  of  the  epic  kind;  ail 
must  be  grave,  majestical,  and  sublime. — Dryden. 

Majestically,  adv.     In  a  majestic  manner  ; 
with  dignity  ;  with  grandeur. 

From  Italy  a  wand'ririg  ray 
Of  moving  light  illuminates  the  day: 
Northward  she  bends,  majestically  bright, 
And  here  she  fixes  her  imperial  light.        Granville. 
So  have  I  seen  in  black  and  white 
A  prating  thing,  a  magpie  bight, 

Majestically  stalk  ; 
A  stately,  worthless  animal, 
That  plies  the  tongue,  and  wags  the  tail, 
All  flutter,  pride,  and  talk. 

Pope,  Imitations,  Earl  of  Dorset. 
Majesticness.    s.      Attribute   suggested   by 
Majestic  ;  state  or  manner  of  being  ma- 
jestic. 

He  was  pleased  with  the  gravity  and  majestickness 
of  our  order. — Oldenburg  to  Boyle,  Boyle's  Works, 
v.  807. 
Majesty,  s. 

1.  Dignity;  grandeur;  greatness  of  appear- 
ance ;  appearance  awful  and  solemn. 

The  voice  of  the  Lord  is  full  of  majesty. — Psalms, 
xxix.  4. 

The  Lord  reigneth ;  he  is  clothed  with  majesty. — 
Ibid,  xciii.  1. 

How  oft  amidst 

Thick  clouds  and  dark,  doth  Heav'n's  all-ruling  sire 
Choose  to  reside,  his  glory  unobscured, 
And  with  the  mcjesty  of  darkness  round 
Covers  his  throne.       Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  263. 

2.  Power ;  sovereignty. 

Thine,  O  Lord,  is  the  greatness,  and  the  power, 
and  the  glory,  and  the  victory,  and  the  majesty.— 
1  Chronicles,  xxix.  11. 

0  thou  king,  the  most  high  God  gave  Nebuchad- 
nezzar thy  father  a  kingdom,  and  majesty,  and  glory, 
and  honour. — Daniel,  v.  18. 

To  the  only  wise  God  our  Saviour  be  glory  and 
majesty,  dominion  and  power,  both  now  and  for 
ever.  Amen.— Jude,  25. 

3.  Dignity  ;  elevation  of  manner. 

The  first  in  loftiness  of  thought  surpass'd, 
The  next  in  majesty. 

Dryden,  Lines  written  under  Milton's  Portrait. 

4.  The  title  of  kings  and  queens. 

Most  royal  majesty, 
I  crave  no  more  than  what  your  higness  offer'd. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  1. 

1  have  a  garden  opens  to  the  sea, 
From  whence  I  can  your  majesty  convey 

To  some  nigh  friend.  Waller. 

He,  who  had  been  always  believed  a  creature  of 
the  queen,  visited  her  majesty  but  once  in  six  weeks. 
— Lord  Clarendon,  Historu  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

The  use  of  majesty  has  been  ascribed  to  Gondemar 
king  of  the  Visigoths,  and  to  the  kings  of  Lorraine 
in  the  seventh  century ;  but  in  France  is  not  trace- 
able before  the  year  1360;  and,  according  to  Camden, 
'  majesty  came  hither  in  the  time  of  King  Henry 
the  Eighth,  as  sacred  majesty  lately  in  our  memory.' 
See  Douce's  '  Illustrations  of  Shakespeare,'  ii.  12, 
Selden  has  adduced  an  instance  of  our  word  so  early 
as  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second. — Todd. 
Major,  adj. 
1.  Greater  in  number,  quantity,  or  extent. 

They  bind  none,  no  not  though  they  be  many, 
saving  only  when  they  are  the  major  part  of 'a 
general  assembly,  and  then  their  voices  being  more 
in  number,  must  oversway  their  judgements  who 
are  fewer. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  'Polity. 

The  true  meridian  is  a  major  circle  passing 
through  the  poles  of  the  world  and  the  zenith  of 
any  place,  exactly  dividing  the  east  from  the  west. 
— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

In  common  discourse  we  denominate  persons  and 
things  according  to  the  major  part  of  their  cha- 
racter :  he  is  to  be  called  a  wise  man  who  has  but 
few  follies.—  Watts,  Logiuk. 

•2.  Greater  in  dignity. 

Fall  Greek,  fall  fame,  honour,  or  go  or  stay, 
My  major  vow  lies  here. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  v.  1. 
Major,  s. 

1.  Officer  above  the  captain  ;    lowest  field 
officer. 


2.  Mayor  or  head  officer  of  a  town. 

3.  In  Logic. 

a.  The  Major  term  in  a  proposition  is  the 
predicate,  and  the  predicate  is  the  Major 
term.  This  rule  is  absolute;  and  it  ac- 
cords with  the  etymological  meaning  of 
the  word,  subject,  however,  to  the  single 
restriction  that  Major  or  greater  means 
not  less,  or  at  least  equal.  To  say  that  A 
is  B  is  to  say  that  for  every  A  which  is  JB 
there  is  a  B  which  is  A.  There  mayor 
may  not  be  more  B's  than  there  are  A's, 
but  there  must  be  a*  many.  To  say  some 
A's  are  B's,  even  when  we  know  that  the 
whole  class  of  A's  is  larger  than  the  whole 
class  of  B's,  in  no  wise  affects  this  state- 
ment ;  for  it  is  only  a  part  of  the  class  A 
which  is  compared,  and  to  every  individual 
of  that  class  there  is  a  corresponding  13.  In 
other  words,  the  A's  under  notice  are  the 
only  ones  which  the  proposition  recog- 
nises ;  and  these  form  a  sub-class  rather 
than  a  class.  By  a  parity  of  reasoning,  all 
Majors  are  particular,  i.  e.  the  class  which 
they  represent  equals  in  one  of  its  parts 
the  whole  of  the  class  with  which  it  is  in 
association.  If  B  is  greater  than  A,  a  part 
of  B  must  equal  all  A.  If  the  two  are  co- 
extensive, the  part  of  B  coincides  with  the 
whole.  A  part  of  A,  however,  it  cannot 
be.  As  parts,  however,  in  general  are  less 
than  wholes,  this  particularity  of  the  pre- 
dicate has  a  tendency  to  conceal  its  ma- 
jority. It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  parts  and  wholes  compared  are 
the  parts  of  a  larger  class  and  the  wholes 
of  a  smaller  (or,  at  least,  of  a  not  greater) 
class.  Another  fact  which  conceals  the 
majority  of  the  predicate  as  such,  is  the 
ordinary  way  of  expressing  negative  pro- 
positions ;  as 

No  bad  man  is  happy. 

Here  the  elements  of  the  predicate  are  se- 
parated, the  real  statement  being — 

All  bad  men  are  »o£-happy; 
where  the  class  of  not-happy  objects  must 
be  as  large,  and  may  be  larger,  than  that 
of  Lad  men. 

As  Major  and  Minor  are  correlative 
terms,  this  exposition  of  the  coincidence 
of  the  Major  with  the  predicate  of  a  propo- 
sition explains  the  import  of  Minor ;  the 
Minor  being  the  subject :  in  other  words, 
subjects  are,  as  such,  Minors,  and  predi- 
cates, as  such,  Majors ;  Major  meaning  (as 
aforesaid),  probably,  greater  and  certainly 
not  less,  and  Minor  meaning  probably  not 
less,  and  by  no  possibility  greater.  Where- 
ever  there  is  a  proposition,  no  matter  how 
much  it  stands  alone,  there  is  a  subject 
and  a  predicate ;  and  wherever  there  is  a 
subject  and  a  predicate  there  is  a  Minor 
and  a  Major ;  Minors  being  subjects  and 
predicates  Majors,  viewed  in  respect  to 
their  relative  extension  as  classes,  and 
subjects  being  Minors,  and  predicates  Ma- 
jors, named  according  to  the  view  taken  of 
two  conceptions.  There  is  a  name  for 
what  we  speak  about,  the  subject,  and 
there  is  a  name  for  what  we  say  concern- 
ing it,  the  predicate. 

In  the  Logic  of  the  Syllogism,  wherein  a 
third  term  introduces  a  pair  of  connected 
propositions,  and  to  which,  it  should  be 
addt'd,  the  terms  Major  and  Minor  are 
usually  restricted,  this  view  is  modified. 
See  Middle  (Term)  and  Quantifica- 
tion. 
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b.  The  Major  proposition  in  a  syllogism  is 
that  wherein  the  Major  term  of  the  conclu- 
sion appears  to  the  exclusion  of  the  minor  ; 
e.g. 

1.  All  A  is  B. 

2.  All  C  is  A. 

3.  All  C  is  B. 

Here  No.  1  is  the  Major  proposition,  and 
No.  2  the  Minor,  each  being  characterized 
by,  and  named  after,  the  one  of  the  two 
terms  under  notice  which  alone  appears  in 
it;  B  being  the  Major  and  C  the  Minor 
term  of  No.  3,  where  they  both  appear  to- 
gether. See  M  i  d  d  1  e  ( Term)  and  Premiss. 
If  these  three  propositions  were  three 
separate  and  unconnected  ones,  A  would  be 
simply  a  Major  or  Minor,  as  the  case  might 
be,  i.e.  a  Minor  in  No.  1,  and  a  Major  in 
No.  2 ;  but  it  is  evident  that  they  are  not 
only  connected,  but  that  the  inference  in 
No.  3  is  a  necessary  inference  from  them. 
Hence  I  and  2  are  called  the  Premisses, 
and  3  the  Conclusion  of  a  Syllogism  ;  and 
the  term  A,  from  the  place  it  takes  in  such 
a  combination,  has  a  special  name  assigned 
to  it.  Simply,  as  a  part  of  a  proposition  is 
a  Major  or  a  Minor,  as  a  part,  however,  of 
&  premiss  and  a  syllogism,  it  is  a  Middle 
Term.  Nevertheless,  it  never  loses  its  ori- 
ginal character  of  being  greater  or  less, 
according  to  its  place  as  a  predicate  or  a 
subject,  though  its  place  may  change  with 
the  proposition. 

Neither  does  such  a  syllogism  as 
All  A  is  B 
All  A  is  C 
Some  C  is  B 

affect  the  truth  of  the  remarks  made  under 
Major  term,  though  C  and  B,  Majors  as 
compared  with  A,  are  Minor  and  Major  as 
compared  with  each  other. 

In  fact,  however,  all  that  the  syllogism 
tells  us  is  their  equality,  i.e.  that  for  every 
C  that  is  B  there  is  a  B  that  is  C  ;  indeed,  j 
we  may  transpose  them.  Bearing  in  mind,  I 
then,  that  greater  merely  means  possibly 
equal  but  never  less,  all  that  the  syllogism 
under  notice  tells  us,  is,  that  in  cases  of 
equality,  the  subject  and  predicate,  or 
Minor  tmd  Major,  are  convertible;  in  other 
words,  that  the  latter  terms,  as  indicative 
of  extent,  are  not  always  equally  deter- 
minate. 

The  major  of  our  author's  argument  is  to  be  under- 
stood of  the  material  ingredients  of  bodies. — Boyle. 
To  a  legitimate  syllogism  it  is  essential  that  there 
should  be  three,  and  no  more  than  three,  proposi- 
tions, namely,  the  conclusion,  or  proposition  to  be 
proved,  and  two  other  propositions  which  together 
prove  it,  and  which  are  called  the  premisses.  It  is 
essential  that  there  should  be  three,  and  no  more 
than  three,  terms,  namely,  the  subject  and  predicate 
of  the  conclusion,  and  another  called  the  middle- 
term,  which  must  be  found  in  both  premisses,  since 
it  is  by  means  of  it  that  the  other  two  terms  are  to 
be  connected  together.  The  predicate  of  the  con- 
clusion is  called  the  major ;term  of  the  syllogism; 
the  subject  of  the  conclusion  is  called  the  minor 
term.  As  there  can  be  but  three  terms,  the  major 
and  minor  terms  must  each  be  found  in  one,  and 
only  one,  of  the  premisses,  together  with  the  mid- 
dleterm  which  is  in  them  both.  The  premiss  which 
contains  the  middleterm  and  the  major  term  is 
called  the  major  premiss ;  that  which  contains  the 
middle  term  and  the  minor  term  is  called  the  minor 
premiss.— J.  S.  Mill,  System  of  Logic,  b.  ii.  ch.  ii.  §  1. 

Major-domo,  s.  [Fr.  majeur-dome.~\  One 
who  holds  occasionally  the  place  of  master 
of  the  house. 

The  king  sent  some  of  his  prime  nobles,  and  other 
gentlemen,  to  attend  the  prince  in  quality  of  officers, 
as  one  to  be  his  major-domo  (his  steward),  an- 
other to  be  master  of  the  horse,  and  so  to  inferiour 
oflicers.— Howell,  Letters,  i.  3, 15 :  1623. 

Let  him  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  house  or 
family  (though  never  so  great  and  so  much  in 
power),  where  the  devil  is  major-d,omo,  and  governs 
all.— South,  Sermons,  vi.  36a. 
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Major-general.   *.     General  officer  of  the 
second  rank. 

Major-general  Eavignan  returned  with  the 
French  king's  answer. — Taller. 

ivsajoration.  s.     Increase  ;  enlargement. 

There  be  five  ways  of  majoration  of  sounds:  en- 
closure simple ;  enclosure  with  dilatation  ;  com- 
munication; reflection  concurrent;  and  approach 
to  the  sensory.— Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental 
History. 

Majority,  s. 

1.  State  of  being  greater. 

It  is  not  plurality  of  parts  without  majority  of 
parts  that  maketh  the  total  greater. — Grew,  Cosmo- 
logia  Sacra. 

2.  Greater  number. 

It  was  highly  probable  the  majority  would  be  so 
wise  as  to  espouse  that  cause  which  was  most  agree- 
able to  the  publick  weal,  and  by  that  means  hinder 
a  sedition. — Addison. 

As  in  senates  so  in  schools, 
Majority  of  voices  rules.  Prior,  Alma,  iii.  111. 

Decent  executions  keep  the  world  in  awe :  for  that 
reason  the  majority  of  mankind  ought  to  be  hanged 
every  ye&r.—Arbuthnot. 

The  majority  of  the  cardinals  was  always  French, 
and  the  popes  were  uniformly  of  the  same  nation. 
— Hallam,  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  pt.  ii.  ch.  vii. 

Aristotle,  in  several  passages  of  his  Politics,  speaks 
of  the  defect  of  virtue,  or  knowledge,  in  the  people, 
or  majority  of  a  state,  considered  as  separate  indi- 
viduals, being  supplied  by  their  aggregate  number ; 
upon  the  ground  that,  though  each  person's  share 
of  virtue  and  good  sense  is  small,  yet,  when  these 
separate  amounts  are  added  together,  thev  make  a 
large  quantity.— Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  On  the  Influence 
of  Authority  in  Matters  of  Opinion,  ch.  vi.  §  8. 

3.  Ancestry.    Latinism. 

Of  evil  parents  an  evil  generation,  a  posterity  not 
unlike  their  majority ;  of  mischievous  progenitors,  a 
venomous  and  destructive  progeny.— Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  JErrours. 

4.  Full  age ;  end  of  minority. 

During  the  infancy  of  Henry  III.  the  barons  were 
troubled  in  expelling  the  French:  but  this  prince 
was  no  sooner  come  to  his  majority,  but  the  barons 
raised  a  cruel  war  against  him. — Sir  J.  Davies,  Dis- 
course on  the  State  of  Ireland. 

5.  First  rank.     Obsolete. 

Douglas,  whose  high  deeds, 
Whose  hot  incursions,  and  great  name  in  arms. 
Holds  from  all  soldiers  chief  majority, 
And  military  title  capital. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IF.  Part  I.  iii.  2. 

6.  Office  of  a  major. 

Make.  v.  a.  [A.S.  macian,  past.  part,  macode, 
of  which  the  present  made  is  a  contraction.] 

1.  Form  of  materials. 

[He]  fashioned  it  with  a  graving  tool,  after  he  had 
made  it  a  molten  calf. — Exodus,  xxxii.  4. 

2.  Compose,  as  parts  of  a  whole. 

The  heaven,  the  air,  the  earth,  and  boundless  sea, 
Make  but  one  temple  for  the  Deity.  Waller. 

3.  Produce  or  effect. 

When  their  hearts  were  merry,  they  said,  Call  for 
Samson,  that  he  may  make  us  sport. — Judges,  xvi.  25. 

Give  unto  Solomon  my  son  a  perfect  heart ...  to 
build  the  palace  for  the  which  I  have  made  provi- 
sion.— 1  Chronicles,  xxix.  19. 

Wealth  maketh  many  friends :  but  the  poor  is 
separated  from  his  neighbour. — Proverbs,  xix.  4. 

If  I  suspect  without  cause,  why  then  make  sport 
at  me;  then  let  me  be  your  jest.  —  Shakespear, 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iii.  3. 

Both  combine 
To  make  their  greatness  by  the  fall  of  man.  Dry  den. 

4.  Do;  perform;  practise;  use  in  action. 

It  hath  pleased  them  of  Macedonia  and  Achaia  to 
make  a  certain  contribution  for  the  poor  saints  which 
are  at  Jerusalem.— Romans,  xv.  26. 

5.  Cause  to  have  any  quality. 

8he  may  give  so  much  credit  to  her  own  laws,  as 
to  make  their  sentence  weightier  than  any  bare  and 
naked  conceit  to  the  contrary.  —  Hooker,  Eccle- 
siastical Polity. 

1  will  make  your  cities  waste. — Leviticus,  xxvi.  31. 

So  Jesus  came  again  into  Cana  of  Galilee,  where 
he  made  the  water  wine.— John,  iv.  46. 

He  was  the  more  inflamed  with  the  desire  of  battle 
with  Waller,  to  make  even  all  accounts.  —  Lord 
Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

6.  Bring  into  any  state  or  condition. 

I  have  made  thee  a  god  to  Pharaoh. — Exodus, 
vii.  1 . 

He  hath  made  me  also  a  by-word  of  the  people. — 
Job,  xvii.  6. 

Make  ye  him  drunken  ;  for  he  magnified  himself 
against  the  Lord. — Jeremiah,  xlviii.  26. 

Joseph  her  husband,  being  a  just  man,  and  not 
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willing  to  make  her  a  public  example,  was  minded  to 
put  her  away  privily. — Matthew,  1. 19. 

He  should  be  made  manifest  to  Israel.— John,  i. 
31 

'[He]  made  himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took 
upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant.— Philippians,  ii.  7. 

Though  I  be  free  from  all  men,  yet  have  I  made 
myself  servant  unto  all,  that  I  might  gain  the  more. 
— 1  Corinthians,  ix.  19. 

By  the  assistance  of  this  faculty  we  have  all  those 
ideas  in  our  understandings,  which,  though  we  do 
not  actually  contemplate,  yet  we  can  bring  in  sight, 
and  make  appear  again,  and  be  the  objects  of  our 
thoughts.— Loc  ke. 

The  Lacedemonians  trained  up  their  children  to 
hate  drunkenness  by  bringing  a  drunken  man  into 
their  company,  and  shewing  them  what  a  beast  he 
made  of  himself.— Watts. 

7.  Hold;  keep. 

Deep  in  a  cave  the  sybil  makes  abode. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vi.  14. 

8.  Secure  from  distress ;  establish  in  riches 
or  happiness  :  (in  this  sense,  formerly  much 
used  with  mar,  by  way  of  contrast,  i.e.  save 
or  destroy). 

Unequall  were  her  handes  twaine ; 
That  one  did  reach,  the  other  push'd  away ; 
That  one  did  make,  the  other  marr'd  againe. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iv.  1,  29. 
In  vaine  I  seeke  my  duke's  love  to  expound, 
The  more  I  seek  to  make,  the  more  I  marr'd. 

Harington,  Translation  of  Ariosto,  v.  19. 

This  is  the  night, 
That  either  makes  me,  or  foredoes  me  quite. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  iv.  3. 
Each  element  His  dread  command  obeys, 

Who  makes  or  ruins  with  a  smile  or  frown ; 
Who  as  by  one  he  did  our  nation  raise, 
So  now  he  with  another  pulls  us  down. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  ccxi. 

9.  Suffer;  incur. 

He  accuseth  Neptune  unjustly,  who  makes  ship- 
wreck a  second  time. — Bacon. 

The  loss  was  private  that  I  made ; 
'Twas  but  mvself  I  lost ;  I  lost  no  legions. 

Dryden,  All  for  Love,  iii.  1. 

10.  Commit. 

I  will  neither  plead  my  age  nor  sickness  in  excuse 
of  the  faults  which  I  have  made.— Dryden. 

11.  Compel;  force;  constrain. 

That  the  soul  in  a  sleeping  man  should  be  this 
moment  busy  a  thinking,  and  the  next  moment  in  a 
waking  man  not  remember  those  thoughts,  would 
need  some  better  proof  than  bare  assertion  to  make 
it  be  believed.— Locke. 

They  should  be  made  to  rise  at  their  early  hour ; 
but  great  care  should  be  taken  in  waking  them,  that 
it  be  not  done  hastily.— Id.,  Thoughts  on  Education. 

12.  Do :    (in  this   sense  it  is  used  only  in 
interrogation}. 

What  dost  thou  here  now  make? 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  vii.  6,  25. 

"Who  brought  thee  nither  ?  and  what  makest  thou 
in  this  place?— Judges,  xviii.  3. 

But  what  make  you  here?— SJiakespear,  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  2. 

He  may  ask  this  civil  question,  Friend  ! 
"What  dost  thou  make  a  shipboard?  to  what  end  ? 
Dryden,  Translation  of  Persius,  v.  210 

Gomez  ;  what  mak'st  thou  here  with  a  whole 
brotherhood  of  city-bailiffs  ?— Id.,  Spanish  Friar. 

Ay  but  where  is  she  then  f  where  is  she  ?  Lord 
Sir  Jasper,  I  have  even  rattled  myself  to  pieces  in 
pursuit  of  her ;  but  can  you  tell  me  what  she  makes 
here?  They  say  below  no  woman  lodges  here.— 
Wycherly,  The  Country-Wife. 

13.  Gain  ;  make  profit  from  anything. 

Did  I  make  a  gain  of  you  by  any  of  them  whom  I 
sent  unto  you?— 2  Corinthians,  xii.  17. 

He's  in  for  a  commodity  of  brown  pepper ;  o 
which  he  made  five  marks  ready  money.— Shake 
spear,  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  3. 

If  Auletes,  a  negligent  prince,  made  so  much,  wha 
must  now  the  Romans  make,  who  govern  it  so  wise 
ly.— Arbuthnot. 

If  it  is  meant  of  the  value  of  the  purchase,  it  was 
very  high  ;  it  being  hardly  possible  to  make  so  much 
of  land,  unless  it  was  reckoned  at  a  very  low  price.— 
Id. 

14.  In  Navigation.    Reach;  tend  to;  arrive 
at. 

Acosta  recordeth,  they  that  sail  in  the  middle  can 
wake  no  land  of  either  side.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errours. 

The  weary  Trojans  ply  their  shatter  d  oars 
To  nearest  land,  and  make  the  Libyan  shores.  _ 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  AVneid,  i.  226 
Did  I  but  purpose  to  embark  with  thee, 
On  the  smooth  surface  of  a  summer's  sea, 
\Vhile  gentle  zephyrs  play  in  prosperous  gales, 
And  Fortune's  favour  fills  the  swelling  sails, 
But  would  forsake  the  ship,  and  make  the  shore, 
When  the  winds  whistle,  and  the  tempests  roar? 

Prior,  Henry  and  Emma,  387 
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15.  Give. 

When  thou  makest  a  dinner  or  a  supper,  call  not 
thy  friends, . . .  call  the  poor.— Luke,  xiv.  12. 

16.  Effect  as  an  argument. 

Seeing  they  judge  this  to  make  nothing  in  the 
world  for  them. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

You  conceive  you  have  no  more  to  do  than,  having 
found  the  principal  word  in  a  concordance,  intro- 
duce as  much  of  the  verse  as  will  serve  your 
turn,  though  in  reality  it  makes  nothing  for  you.— 
Swift. 

17.  Represent ;  show. 

He  is  not  that  goose  and  ass  that  Valla  would 
make  him.— Baker,  Reflections  upon  Learning. 

18.  Amount  to. 

Whatsoever  they  were,  it  maketh  no  matter  to 
me ;  God  accepteth  no  man's  person. — Galatians, 
ii.fi. 

19.  Mould ;  form. 

They  mow  fern  green,  and  burning  of  them  to 
ashes,  make  the  ashes  up  into  balls  with  a  little 
water. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

20.  Fasten  ;  bar. 

Make  the  doors  upon  a  woman's  wit,  and  it  will 
out  at  the  casement. — Shakespear,  As  you  like  it, 
iv.  1. 

The  doors  are  made  against  you. — Id.,  Comedy  of 
Errors,  iii.  1. 
Make  away. 

a.  Destroy ;  kill :  (for  which  it  is  often  an 
euphemism). 

He  will  not  let  slip  any  advantage  to  make  away 
him  whose  just  title,  ennobled  by  courage  and  good- 
ness, may  one  day  shake  the  seat  of  a  never-secure 
tyranny.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Clarence  was,  by  practice  of  evil  persons  about  the 
king  his  brother,  called  thence  away,  and  soon  after, 
by  sinister  means,  was  clean  made  away. — Spenser, 
View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

He  may  thereby  give  a  likely  guess, 
How  these  were  they  that  made  away  his  brother. 
Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  ii.  4. 

Trajan  would  say  of  the  vain  jealousy  of  princes 
that  seek  to  make  away  those  that  aspire  to  their 
succession,  that  there  was  never  king  that  did  put 
to  death  his  successor.—  Bacon. 

My  mother  I  slew  at  my  very  birth,  and  since  have 
made  away  two  of  her  brothers,  and  happily  to  make 
way  for  the  purposes  of  others  against  myself.— Sir 
J.  Hay  ward. 

Give  poets  leave  to  make  themselves  away. 

Roscommon. 

What  multitude  of  infants  have  been  made  away 
by  those  who  brought  them  into  the  world !— Addi- 
son. 

b.  Remove ;  transfer. 

Debtors, 

When  they  never  mean  to  pay, 
To  some  friend  make  all  away.  Waller, 

Make  account.     Reckon  ;  calculate  ;  believe. 

They  made  no  account  but  that  the  navy  should 
be  absolutely  master  of  the  seas.— Bacon,  Considera- 
tions on  War  with  Spain. 

Make  believe.     Fictitious. 

We  have  spoken  of  a  make  believe  canvass,  carried 
on  by  the  candidates  and  their  supporters.  The 
real  canvass  was  a  very  different  matter.  About 
three  weeks  before  the  election  the  emissaries  of 
either  party  began  to  go  among  the  lower  class  of 
electors,  assemble  them  at  public-houses,  treat  them, 
and  discuss  the  merits  of  the  respective  candidates. 
— Report  of  tlie  Commissioners  on  the  Lancaster 
Election. 

Make  free  with.     Treat  without  ceremony. 

The  same  who  for  several  years  past  have  made 
free  with  the  greatest  names  in  church  and  state, 
and  exposed  to  the  world  the  private  misfortunes  oi 
families. — Pope,  Dunciad,  Letter  to  the  Publisher. 

Make  good. 

a.  Maintain  ;  defend ;  justify ;  reinstate. 

The  grand 'master,  guarded  with  a  company  of 
most  valiant  knights,  drove  them  out  again  by  force, 
and  made  good  the  place.— Knolles,  History  of  the 
Turks. 

When  he  comes  to  make  good  his  confident  under- 
taking, he  is  fain  to  say  things  that  agree  very  little 
with  one  another.— Boyle. 

I'll  either  die,  or  I'll  make  good  the  place. 

Dryden. 

As  for  this  other  argument,  that  by  pursuing  one 
single  theme  they  gain  an  advantage  to  express,  and 
work  up,  the  passions,  I  wish  any  example  he  could 
bring  from  them  could  make  it  good.— Id.,  Essay  on 
Dramatick  Poetry. 

I  will  add  what  the  same  author  subjoins  to  make 
good  his  foregoing  remark. — Locke,  Thoughts  on 
Education.  '  ^ 

b.  Fulfil ;  accomplish. 

This  letter  doth  make  good  the  friar's  words. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  3 

Make  light  of.     Consider,  treat,  anything  as 
of  slight  of  no  consequence. 
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They  made  light  of  it.  and  went  their  ways,  one  to 
his  farm,  another  to  his  merchandise. — Matthew, 
xxii.  5. 

Make  love.     Court ;  play  the  gallant. 

How  happy  each  of  the  sexes  would  be,  if  there 
was  a  window  in  the  breast  of  every  one  that  makes 
or  receives  love. — Addison,  Guardian. 
Make  a  man.    Make  the  fortune  of  a  person. 

Were  I  in  England  now,  and  had  but  this  fish 
painted,  not  a  holiday  fool  there  but  would  give  a 
piece  of  silver;  there  would  this  monster  make  a 
wan  ;  any  strange  beast  there  makes  a  man  •  when 
they  will  not  give  a  doit  to  relieve  a  lame  beggar, 
they  will  lay  out  ten  to  see  a  dead  Indian.— Shake- 
spear,  Tempest,  ii.  2. 

If  our  sport  had  gone  forward  we  had  all  been 
made  men.— Id.,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  iv.  2. 

What  poor  man  would  not  carry  a  great  burthen 
of  gold  to  be  made  a  man  for  ever? — Archbishop 
Tillotson. 

Make  merry.    Feast ;   partake  of  an  enter- 
tainment. 

What  if  a  man  bring  him  a  hundred  pound  or 
two,  to  make  merry  •withal?— Shakespear,  Tamiig 
of  the  Shrew,  v.  1. 

The  king  went  to  Latham  to  make  merry  with  his 
mother  and  the  earl.— Bacon,  History  of  the  Eeiyn 
of  Henry  VII. 

A  gentleman  and  his  wife  will  ride  to  make  merry 
with  his  neighbour,  and  after  a  day,  those  two  go  to 
a  third :  in  which  progress  they  encrease  like  snow- 
balls, till  through  their  burthensome  weight  they 
break. — Careiv,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

Last  night,  dear  Nichol,  making  merry, 
At  dinner  with  our  secretary, 
When  all  were  drunk  or  pretty  near, 
The  time  for  doing  business  here, — 
Says  he  to  me, '  Sweet  Bully  Bottom, — 
These  Papist  dogs ' — hiccup—'  odd  rot  'em, 
They  ought  to  be  bespattered ' — hiccup — 
'  With  all  the  dirt  e'en  you  can  pick  up.' 

Moore,  Twopenny  Posibag. 

Make  much  of.      Put  a  high  value  on,  che->> 
rish,  foster,  anything. 

The  king  hearing  of  their  adventure,  suddenly 
falls  to  take  pride  in  making  much  of  them,  extol- 
ling them  with  infinite  praises. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

The  bird  is  dead 
That  we  have  made  so  much  on  ! 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

It  is  good  discretion  not  to  make  too  much  of  any 
man  at  the  first. — Bacon,  Essays. 

The  easy  and  the  lazy  make  much  of  the  gout ;  and 
yet  making  much  of  themselves  too,  they  take  care 
to  carry  it  presently  to  bed,  and  keep  it  warm.— Sir 
W.  Temple. 

Without  much. 

Xaycus  was  wonderfully  beloved  and  made  of  by 
the  Turkish   merchants,  whose   language  he  had 
learned.— Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 
Make  of. 

a.  What  to  make  of  is  how  to  understand 
anything. 

That  they  should  have  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guages and  affairs  of  those  that  lie  at  such  a  dis- 
tance from  them,  was  a  thing  we  could  not  tell 
what  to  make  of. — Bacon. 

I  past  the  summer  here  at  Nimmeguen,  without 
the  least  remembrance  of  what  had  happened  to  me 
in  the  spring,  till  about  the  end  of  September,  and 
then  I  began  to  feel  a  pain  I  knew  not  what  to 
make  of,  in  the  same  joint  of  my  other  foot. — Sir 
W.  Temple. 

There  is  another  statue  in  brass  of  Apollo,  with  a 
modern  inscriptioti  on  the  pedestal,  which  I  know 
not  what  to  make  of.— Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

I  desired  he  would  let  me  see  his  book :  he  did 
so,  smiling :  I  could  not  make  any  thing  of  it. — 
Tatter. 

Upon  one  side  were  huge  pieces  of  iron,  cut  into 
strange  figures,  which  we  knew  not  what  to  make  of. 
—Swift. 

b.  Produce  from  anything  ;  effect. 

I  am  astonished  that  those  who  have  appeared 
against  this  paper  have  made  so  very  little  of  it. — 
Addison. 

c.  Consider  ;  account ;  esteem. 

Makes  she  no  more  of  rue  than  of  a  slave  ? 

Dry  den. 

Make  over.    Transfer ;  settle  in  the  hands  of 
trustees. 

Your  better  way  is  to  make  over 
In  trust  your  fortune  to  a  lover. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  1,  507. 
The  wise  betimes  make  over  their  estates. 
Make  o'er  thy  honour  by  a  deed  of  trust, 
And  give  me  seizure  of  the  mighty  wealth. 

Dryden. 

The  second  mercy  made  over  to  us  by  the  second 
covenant,  is  the  promise  of  pardon.— Hammond. 

Age  and  youth  cannot  be  made  over:  nothing 
but  time  can  take  away  years,  or  give  them.— Col- 
lier. 

My  waist  is  reduced  to  the  depth  of  four  inches, 
by  what  I  have  already  made  over  to  my  iieck. — 
Addison,  Guardian. 
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Moor,  to  whom  that  patent  was  made  over,  was 
forced  to  leave  off  coining. — Swift. 
Make  out. 

a.  Clear;  explain;  clear  to  one's  self. 

Make  out  the  rest,— I  am  disordered  so, 
I  know  not  farther  what  to  say  or  do. 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperor. 

b.  Prove ;  evince. 

There  is  no  truth  which  a  man  may  more  evi- 
dently make  out  to  himself  than  the  existence  of  a 
God. — Locke. 

Though  they  are  not  self-evident  principles,  yet, 
what  may  be  made  out  from  them  by  a  wary  deduc- 
tion, may  be  depended  on  as  certain  and  infallible 
truths.— Id. 

We  are  to  vindicate  the  just  providence  of  God  in 
the  government  of  the  world,  and  to  endeavour,  as 
well  as  we  can.  upon  an  imperfect  view  of  things,  to 
make  out  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  all  the  seem- 
ing discords  and  irregularities  of  the  divine  admi- 
nistration.— Archbishop  Tillotson,  Sermons. 

Scaliger  hath  made  out,  that  the  history  of  Troy 
was  no  more  the  invention  of  Homer  than  of  Virgil. 
— Dryden. 

In  the  passages  from  divines,  most  of  the  reason- 
ing's which  make  out  both  my  propositions  are 
already  suggested.— Bishop  Atterbury, 

I  dare  engage  to  make  it  out,  that  they  will  have 
their  full  principal  and  interest  at  six  per  cent. — 
Swift. 

c.  Eke  out. 

And  now  that  I  think  on't,  as  I  am  a  sinner, 
We  wanted  this  venison  to  make  out  a  dinner. 

Goldsmith,  Haunch  of  Venison. 
Make  sure  of. 

a.  Consider  as  certain. 

They  made  as  sure  of  health  and  life,  as  if  both  of 
them  were  at  their  disposal. — Dryden. 

b.  Secure  to  one's  possession. 

But  whether  marriage  bring  joy  or  sorrow, 
Make  sure  of  this  day  and  hang  to-niorrow. 

Dryden. 

Make  up, 

a.  Get  together. 

How  will  the  farmer  be  able  to  make  up  his  rent 
at  quarter-day  ?— Locke. 

b.  Reconcile  ;  compose. 

I  knew  when  seven  justices  could  not  make  up 
a  quarrel. — Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  v.  4. 

c.  Repair. 

I  sought  for  a  man  among  them  that  should  make 
up  the  hedge,  and  stand  in  the  gap  before  me  for 
the  land.— Ezekiel,  xxii.  30. 

d.  Compose,  as  ingredients. 

These  are  the  lineaments  of  flattery,  which  do  to- 
gether make  up  a  face  of  most  extreme  deformity. — 
Dr.  H.  More,  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

He  is  to  encounter  an  enemy  made  up  of  wiles 
and  stratagems ;  an  old  serpent,  a  long  experienced 
deceiver.— South,  Sermons. 

Oh  he  was  all  made  up  of  love  and  charms ; 
Whatever  maid  could  wish,  or  man  admire. 

Addison. 

The  parties  among  us  are  made  up  on  one  side  of 
moderate  whigs,  and  on  the  other  of  presbyterians. 
— Swift. 

e.  Shape. 

A  catnpotium  is  a  medicine  swallowed  solid,  and 
most  commonly  made  up  in  pills. — Arbuthnot,  Ta- 
bles of  ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

f.  Supply  ;  make  less  deficient. 

Whatsoever,  to  make  up  the  doctrine  of  man's 
salvation,  is  added  as  in  supply  of  the  Scripture's 
insufficiency,  we  reject  it. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

1  borrowed  that  celebrated  name  for  an  evidence 
to  my  subject,  that  so  what  was  wanting  in  my 
proof  might  be  made  up  in  the  example. — Glan- 
ville. 

Thus  think  the  crowd,  who,  eager  to  engage, 
Take  quickly  fire,  and  kindle  into  rage ; 
Who  ne'er  consider,  but  without  a  pause 
Make  up  in  passion  what  they  want  in  cause. 

Dryden. 

If  his  romantick  disposition  transport  him  so  far 
as  to  expect  little  or  nothing  from  this,  he  might 
however  hope  that  the  principals  would  make  it  up 
ill  dignity  and  respect.— Swift. 

g.  Compensate ;  balance. 

If  they  retrench  any  the  smaller  particulars  in 
their  ordinary  expence,  it  will  easily  make  up  the 
halfpenny  a-<l;iy  which  we  have  now  under  consi- 
deration.— A  ddison,  Spectator. 

Thus  wisely  she  makes  up  her  time. 
Mis-spent  when  youth  was  in  its  prime.    Granville. 

There  must  needs  be  another  state  to  make  up 
the  inequalities  of  this,  and  to  salve  all  irregular 
appearances.— Bishop  Atterbury. 

h.  Settle;  adjust. 

The  reasons  you  allege  do  more  conduce 
To  the  hot  passion  of  disteiuper'd  blood, 
Than  to  make  up  a  free  determination 
'Twixt  right  and  wrong. 

S/iakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  2. 
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Though  all  at  once  cannot 
See  what  I  do  deliver  out  to  each. 
Yet  I  can  make  my  audit  up,  that  all 
From  me  do  back  receive  the  flour  of  all, 
And  leave  me  but  the  bran. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  i.  1. 

He  was  to  make  up  his  accounts  with  his  lord, 
and  by  an  easy  undiscoverable  cheat  he  could  pro- 
vide against  the  impending  distress. — Rogers,  Ser- 
mons. 
i.  Accomplish  ;  conclude  ;  complete. 

There  is  doubt  how  far  we  are  to  proceed  by  col- 
lection before  the  full  and  complete  measure  of 
things  necessary  be  made  up. — Hooker,  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Polity. 

Is  not  the  lady  Constance  in  this  troop  ? — 
I  know  she  is  not ;  for  this  match  made  up, 
Her  presence  would  have  interrupted  much. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  ii.  2. 

This  life  is  a  scene  of  vanity,  that  soon  passes 
away,  and  affords  no  solid  satisfaction  but  in  the 
consciousness  of  doing  well,  and  in  the  hopes  of  an- 
other life :  this  is  what  I  can  say  upon  experience, 
and  what  you  will  find  to  be  true  when  you  come  to 
make  up  the  account. — Locke. 

Make  way. 

a.  Make  progress. 

The  wind  came  about,  and  settled  in  the  west  for 
many  days,  so  as  we  could  make  little  or  no  way. — 
Bacon. 

b.  Give  place. 
Make.  v.  n. 

1.  Tend;  travel;  go  any  way. 

Oh  me,  lieutenant !  what  villains  have  done  this  ? — 
I  think  that  one  of  them  is  hereabouts, 
And  cannot  make  away.      Shakespear,  Othello,\.  1. 

I  do  beseech  your  majesty  make  up, 
Lest  your  retirement  do  amaze  your  friends. 

Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  v.  4. 

The  earl  of  Lincoln  resolved  to  make  on  where 
the  king  was,  to  give  him  battle,  and  marched  to- 
wards Newark. — Bacon. 

There  made  forth  to  us  a  small  boat,  with  about 
eight  persons  in  it. — Id.,  New  Atlantis. 

Warily  provide,  that  while  we  make  forth  to  that 
which  is  better,  we  meet  not  with  that  which  is 
worse. — Id.,  Essays.  ... 

Make  on,  upon  the  heads 

Of  men,  struck  down  like  piles,  to  reach  the  lives 
Of  those  remain  and  stand. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy. 

The  Moors,  terrified  with  the  hideous  cry  of  the 
soldiers  making  toward  land,  were  easily  beaten 
from  the  shore. — Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

When  they  set  out  from  mount  Sinai  they  made 
northward  unto  Risrnah. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errours. 

The  bull 

His  easier  conquest  proudly  did  forego ; 
And  making  at  him  with  a  furious  bound, 
From  his  bent  forehead  aim'd  a  double  wound. 

Dryden. 

Too  late  young  Tuinus  the  delusion  found 
Far  on  the  sea,  still  making  from  the  ground. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  x.  937. 

A  man  of  a  disturbed  brain  seeing  in  the  streets 
one  of  those  lads  that  used  to  vex  him,  stepped  into 
a  cutler's  shop,  and  seizing  on  a  naked  sword  made 
after  the  boy.— Locke. 

Seeing  a  country  gentleman  trotting  before  me 
with  a  spaniel  by  his  horse's  side,  I  made  up  to  him. 
— Addison. 

The  French  king  makes  at  us  directly,  and  keeps 
a  king  by  him  to  set  over  us.— Id. 

A  monstrous  boar  rush'd  forth ;  his  baleful  eyes 
Shot  glaring  fire,  and  his  stiff-pointed  bristles 
Rose  nigh  upon  his  back  ;  at  me  he  made, 
Whetting  his  tusks. 

Smith,  Phaedra  and  Hippolitus. 

2.  Contribute  ;  have  effect. 

Whatsoever  makes  nothing  to  your  subject,  and  is 
improper  to  it,  admit  not  into  your  work. — Dryden. 

Blinded  as  he  is  by  the  love  of  himself  to  believe 
that  the  right  is  wrong,  and  wrona  is  right,  when  it 
makes  for  his  own  advantage.— Swift. 

3.  Operate ;  act  as  a  proof  or  argument,  or 
cause. 

It  is  very  needful  to  be  known,  and  maketh  unto 
the  right  of  the  war  against  him. — Spenser. 

When  neither  the  evidence  of  any  law  divine,  nor 
the  strength  of  any  invincible  argument,  otherwise 
found  out  by  the  light  of  reason,  nor  any  notable 
publick  inconvenience  doth  make  against  that  which 
our  own  laws  ecclesiastical  have  instituted  for  the 
ordering  of  these  affairs ;  the  very  authority  of  the 
church  itself  sulticeth.  —  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

That  which  should  make  for  them  must  prove, 
that  men  ought  not  to  make  laws  for  church  rcgi» 
ment,  but  only  keep  those  laws  which  in  Scripture 
they  find  made.— Ibid. 

Let  us  therefore  follow  after  the  things  which 
make  for  peace.— Romans  xiv.  19. 

Perkin  Warbeck,  (hiding  that  time  and  tempo- 
rizing, which,  whilst  his  practices  were  covert,  >imde 
for  him,  did  now,  when  they  were  discovered,  rather 
make  against  him,  resolved  to  try  some  exploit 
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upon  England. — Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of 
Henry  VII. 

It  makes  to  this  purpose,  that  the  light-conserving 
stones  in  Italy  must  be  set  in  the  sun  before  they 
retain  light.— Sir  K.  Digby. 

What  avails  it  me  to  acknowledge,  that  I  have  not 
been  able  to  do  him  right  in  any  line ;  for  even  my 
own  confession  makes  against  me. — Dryden,  Dedi- 
cation to  the  Translation  of  the  JSneid. 

A  thing  may  make  to  my  present  purpose.— Boyle. 

4.  Shew  ;  appear ;  carry  appearance. 

Joshua  and  all  Israel  made  as  if  they  were  beaten 
before  them,  and  fled. — Joshua,  viii.  15. 

It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  your  friends,  that 
you  make  as  if  you  hanged  yourself,  and  they  will 
give  it  out  that  you  are  quite  dead. — Arbuthnot, 
History  of  John  Bull. 

5.  Compose  poetry ;  make  by  the  imagina- 
tion ;  versify. 

The  god  of  shepherds,  Tityrus,  is  dead, 
Who  taught  me,  homely  as  1  can,  to  make. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar,  June. 

Besides  her  peerless  skill  in  making  well, 
And  all  the  ornaments  of  wondrous  wit 
Such  as  all  womankind  did  far  excel. 

Id.,  Colin  Clout. 

A  poet  is  a  maker,  as  the  word  signifies ;  and  who 
cannot  make,  that  is,  invent,  hath  his  name  for 
nothing. — Dryden,  Essay  on  Epick  Poetry. 

Make   away  with.      Destroy  ;    kill  ;    make 
away. 

The  women  of  Greece  were  seized  with  an  un- 
accountable melancholy,  which  disposed  several  of 
them  to  make  away  with  themselves.  —A ddison, 
Spectator. 

Make  for.    Advantage  ;  favour. 

Compare  with  indifferency  these  disparities  of 
times,  and  we  shall  plainly  perceive,  that  they  make 
for  the  advantage  of  England  at  this  present  time. 
— Bacon,  Considerations  on  War  with  Spain. 

None  deny  there  is  a  God,  but  those  for  whom  it 
maketh  that  there  were  no  God. — Id.,  Essays. 

I  was  assured,  that  nothing  was  design'd 
Against  thee  but  safe  custody  and  hold  ; 
That  made  for  rne  ;  I  knew  that  liberty 
Would  draw  thee  forth  to  perilous  enterprise. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  801. 

Make  up  for.     Compensate;  be  instead. 

Have  you  got  a  supply  of  friends  to  make  up  for 
those  who  are  gone  ?— Swift,  Letter  to  Pope. 

Make  with.     Concur. 

Antiquity,  custom,  and  consent,  in  the  church 
of  God,  making  with  that  which  law  doth  establish, 
are  themselves  most  sufficient  reasons  to  uphold  the 
same,  unless  some  notable  publick  inconvenience  en- 
force the  contrary.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Make.  s.    Form ;  structure ;  configuration  ; 
shape. 

Those  mercurial  spirits,  which  were  only  lent 
the  earth  to  shew  men  their  folly  in  admiring  it, 
possess  delights  of  a  nobler  make  and  nature,  which 
antedate  immortality.— Glanville. 

Upon  the  decease  of  a  lion  the  beasts  met  to  chuse 
a  king ;  several  put  up,  but  one  was  not  of  make  for 
a  king ;  another  wanted  brains  or  strength.— Sir  Ii. 
L' Estrange. 

Is  our  perfection  of  so  frail  a  make, 
As  every  plot  can  undermine  and  shake?     Dryden. 

Several  lies  are  produced  in  the  loyal  ward  of 
Portsoken  of  so  feeble  a  make,  as  not  to  bear  car- 
riage to  the  Royal  Exchange. — Addison,  Freeholder. 

It  may  be  with  superior  souls  as  with  gigantick, 
which  exceed  the  due  proportion  of  parts,  and,  like 
the  old  heroes  of  that  make,  commit  something  near 
extravagance. — Pope. 

Make.    s.     [A.S.   maca,   gemaca.']      Mate ; 
match ;  consort ;  equal ;  friend. 

Certes,  madam,  I  sholde  have  great  joie,  yf  ye  had 
such  a  prynce  to  your  make.— King  Appolyn  of 
Tyre:  1510. 

Bid  her  therefore  herself  soon  ready  make, 
To  wait  on  love  amongst  his  lovely  crew ; 
Where  every  one  that  misseth  then  her  make, 
Shall  be  by  him  amerced  with  penance  due. 


The  elf,  therewith  astonied, 
Upstarted  lightly  from  his  looser  make, 
And  bis  unsteady  weapons  gan  in  hand  to  take. 

Id.,  Faerie  Queen. 
For  since  the  wise  town, 
Has  let  the  sports  down. 
Of  May  games  and  morris, 
The  maids  and  their  makes 
At  dances  and  wakes, 
Had  their  napkins  and  posies, 
And  the  wipers  for  their  noses. 

B.  Jonson,  Masques,  The  Owls. 

Makebate.  s.     Breeder  of  quarrels. 

Love  in  her  passions,  like  a  right  makebate, 
whispered  to  both  sides  arguments  of  quarrel.  — 
Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Outrageous  party-writers  are  like  a  couple  of 
makebates,  who  inflame  small  quarrels  by  a  thousand 
stories.— Swift. 
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Makeless.  adj.  [wzafo  =  mate,  from  A.S. 
maca.']  Deprived  of,  wanting  a  mate  ;  not 
having  a  match. 

The  world  will  wail  thee,  like  a  malceless  wife. 

Shakespear,  Sonnets,  is. 

Makepeace,  s.     Peacemaker;  reconciler. 
To  be  a  makepeace  shall  becom?  my  age. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  i.  1. 
Maker,  s. 

1.  The  Creator. 

I  believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of 
heaven  and  earth.  —  Hook  of  Common  Prayer, 
Apostles'  Creed. 

2.  One  who  makes  anything. 

I  dare  promise  her  boldly  what  few  of  her  makers 
of  visits  and  compliments  dare  to  do. — Pope,  Letters. 

3.  One  who  sets  anything  in  its  proper  state. 

You  be  indeed  makers  or  marrers  of  all  men's 
manners  within  the  realm. — Ascham,  Schoolmaster. 

4.  Poet. 

Expert  being  growne 

In  musicke ;  and  besides,  a  curious  maker  knowne. 
Drayton,  Polyolbion,  songxv. 

We  require  in  our  poet,  or  maker  (for  that  title 
our  language  affords  him  elegantly  with  the  Greek), 
a  goodness  of  natural  wit. — B.  Jonson,  Discoveries. 

A  poet  is  a  maker,  as  the  word  signifies ;  and  who 
cannot  make,  that  is,  invent,  hath  his  name  for 
nothing. — Dryden,  Essay  on  Epick  Poetry, 

Here  all  is  life  and  motion ;  here  we  behold  the 
true  poet  or  maker.— J.  Warton,  Essay  on  the  Wri- 
tings and  Genius  of  Pope. 

Makeweight,  s.  Any  small  thing  thrown  in 
to  make  up  weight. 

Me  lonely  sitting,  nor  the  glimmering  light 
Of  makeweight  candle,  nor  the  joyous  talk 
Of  loving  friend,  delights. 

J.  Philips,  Splendid  Shilling. 

Maki.  s.  In  Zoology.  Quadrumanous 
animal  so  called  ;  lemur. 

The  makis,  or  lemurs  proper,  have  six  teeth  below 
. . .  four  above  .  . .  and  the  intermediate  ones  sepa- 
rated from  one  another. . . .  They  live  on  fruits. .  . . 
The  species  are  numerous,  and  their  only  habitat  is 
the  island  of  Madagascar,  where  they  seem  to  occupy 
the  place  of  the  monkeys,  which  are  not  found 
in  that  region.  —  Translation  of  Cuvier's  Regne 
Animal. 

Making:,  s.  [A.S.  macung.'] 

1.  Composition;  structure;  form. 

By  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
She  had  all  the  royal  makings  of  a  queen. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iv.  1 . 
True  friendship  is  that  of  a  direct  contrary  mak- 
ing ;  'tis  a  concurrence  and  agreement  in  virtue,  not 
in  vice. —  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  Sunday  xv.  §  19. 

2.  Poem.     See  Maker,  in  fourth  sense. 

Besechynge  him  lowly  of  mercy  and  pyt6 
Of  this  rude  makynge  to  take  compassion. 

The  Churle  and  the  Byrde. 

:3.  Mould ;  form. 

Some  undeserved  fault 
I'll  find,  about  the  making  of  the  bed. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  1. 
Lye  not  erect  but  hollow,  which  is  the  making  of 
the  bed  :  or  with  the  legs  gathered  up,  which  is  the 
more  wholesome.  —  Bacon,  Natural  and   Experi- 
mental History. 

Our  desires  carry  the  mind  out  to  absent  good 
according  to  the  necessity  which  we  think  there  is 
of  it,  to  the  making  or  encrease  of  our  happiness. — 
Locke. 

Mai-,  Male-.  Elements  in  composition ; 
the  first  French,  the  second  Latin,  both 
meaning  badly,  ill. 

Mai-assimilation,  s.  Imperfect,  or  faulty, 
assimilation  of  food,  especially  during  its 
conversion  from  chyle  to  blood :  (some- 
times opposed  to  digestion,  or  the  changes 
effected  in  the  intestinal  canal  rather  than 
that  effected  during  the  course  of  the  cir- 
culation). 

Notwithstanding,  as  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  states, 
that  no  derangement  of  any  of  the  animal  functions 
could  be  detected  by  him,  there  was,  most  probably, 
in  his  case,  some  error  in  the  system,  some  slight 
mal-assimilation,  some  failure  in  the  organs  of  nu- 
trition, which,  acting  on  the  brain  through  the  cir- 
culation, caused  the  slight  degree  of  melancholy. — 
Dr.  Sankey,  Lectures  on  Menial  Diseases,  lect.  ii. 

Malachite,  s.  [see  extract.]  In  Minera- 
logy. Ore  of  copper ;  carbonate  of  copper 
so  called. 

This   stone    [malachite]    is   sometimes   intirely 

green,  but  lighter  than  that  of  the  nephritick  stone, 

so  as  in  colour  to  resemble  the  leaf  of  the  mallow, 

/xaAdxr;,  from  which  it  has  its  name;  though  some- 
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times  it  is  veined  with  white,  or  spotted  with  blue  or 
black. —  Woodward. 

Green  malachite  usually  accompanies  the  other 
ores  of  copper. ...  At  the  copper  mines  of  Nischne 
Tagilsk,  belonging  to  Mr.  Demidoff,  a  bed  of  mala- 
chite was  not  long  since  opened,  which  it  was  sup- 
posed would  yield  1,000  cwt.  of  this  ore.  ...  A  mass 
since  laid  open  measured  at  top  9  feet  by  18 ;  and 
the  portion  uncovered  contained,  at  least,  half  a 
million  pounds  of  pure  malachite. . . .  Green  mala- 
chite admits  of  a  high  polish,  and,  when  in  large 
masses,  is  cut  into  tables,  snuff-boxes,  vases,  &c. — 
Dana,  System  of  Mineralogy. 

Malacologist.  s.  Investigator  in  Mala- 
cology. 

Malacology.  s.  [Gr.  juuXaicoc  =  soft.]  De- 
partment in  Zoology  constituted  by  the 
investigation  in  the  way  of  structure  and 
classification  of  the  Mollusca;  a  more 
direct  derivative  from  which  word,  such 
as  Molluscology,  would  be  barbarous. 
Besides  this,  it  forms  a  convenient  oppo- 
site to  Conchology ;  the  conchologist  deal- 
ing with  the  hard,  external,  or  shell  cover- 
ing of  the  Mollusca,  the  Malacologist  with 
the  soft  parts,  i.e.  the  animal  itself. 

In  the  system  of  Lamarck,  the  natural  primary 
group  of  animals  to  which  the  science  of  malacology 
relates  constitutes  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  classes 
of  his  invertebrata. — Owen,  in  Brande,  Dictionary 
of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art,  Malacology. 
Maladministration,    s.     Bad   management 
of  affairs. 

Prom  the  practice  of  the  wisest  nations,  when  a 
prince  was  laid  aside  for  maladministration,  the 
nobles  and  people  did  resume  the  administration 
of  the  supreme  power. — Swift. 

A  general  canonical  denunciation,  is  that  which 
is  made  touching  such  a  matter  as  properly  belongs 
to  the  ecclesiastical  court,  for  that  a  subject  de- 
nounces his  superior  for  maladministration,  or  a 
wicked  life. — Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

Manifestly  tending  to  fix  all  the  blame  of  the  mal- 
administration, in  the  latter  part  of.  Edward  the 
Third's  reign,  upon  the  same  set  of  men,  who  had 
been  called  to  account  for  it,  and  punished  in  the 
parliament  of  1376.— Bishop  Lowth,  Life  of  Wyke- 
h'i  in ,  §  5. 

Malady,  s.  [Fr.  maladie.~\  Ailment ;  dis- 
ease ;  distemper  ;  disorder  of  body  ;  sick- 
ness. 

Better  it  is  to  be  private 
In  sorrow's  torments,  than  tied  to  the  pomp  of  a 

palace, 

Nurse  inward  maladies,  which  have  not  scope  to  be 
breathed  out.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Physicians  first  require,  that  the  malady  be  known 
thoroughly,  afterwards  teach  how  to  cure  and  re- 
dress it. — Spenser. 

Say,  can  you  fast?  your  stomachs  are  too  young  : 
And  abstinence  engenders  maladies. 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  iv.  3. 
An  accidental  violence  of  motion,  has  removed 
that  malady  that  has  baffled  the  skill  of  physicians. 
— South,  Sermons. 

Love's  a  malady  without  a  cure ; 
Fierce  love  has  pierced  me  with  his  fiery  dart, 
He  fires  within,  and  hisses  at  my  heart. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  ii.  110. 
Malaga,  s.     Wine  so  called,  imported  from 
Malaga  in  Spain. 

(For  example  see  Mountain.) 

Malaise,  s.  [Fr.]  In  Medicine.  Indefinite 
feeling  of  uneasiness,  often  a  preliminary 
symptom  of  serious  disease. 

In  this  state  of  mental  ill-health,  the  patient  is 
conscious  of  a  want  of  brain  tone,  sluggish  action  of 
mind,  and  of  a  deviation  from  his  normal  condition 
of  intellectual  acuteness,  activity,  and  vigour.  He 
is  painfully  sensible  of  feeling  mentally  below  par, 
and  recognises  his  inability  to  use  efficiently  his 
powers  of  mind.  He  suffers  from  a  torpid  state  of 
the  intellect,  a  mental  malaise  unfitting  him  foranv 
kind  or  degree  of  cerebral  work.  The  effort  to  think 
is  irksome  and  painful,  causing,  if  persevered  in, 
vertigo,  headache,  painful  confusion  of  thought  and 
acute  mental  depression. — Dr.  Forbes  Winslow,  On 
certain  Obscure  Diseases  of  the  Brain  and  Mind, 
ch.  xi. 

Malanders.  s.  [N.Fr.  malandre."]  Dry  scab 
on  the  pastern  of  horses. 

For  a  cure  against  warts  and  malanders. 

Secrets  of  Maister  Alexis,  pt.  iii.  fol.40 :  1562. 

Malapert,  adj.  [see  extract  from  Wedg- 
wood.] Saucy;  quick  with  impudence; 
sprightly  without  respect  or  decency. 

Peace,  master  marquis,  you  are  malapert ; 
Your  fire-new  stamp  of  honour  is  scarce  current. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  3. 
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If  tliou  clar'st  tempt  me  further,  draw  thy  sword. 
— What,  what  ?  nay,  then,  I  must  have  an  ounce  or 
two  of  this  malapert  blood  from  you.— Id.,  Twelfth- 
Night,  iv.  1. 

When  the  wives  be  stubborn,  froward,  and  mail- 
pert,  their  husbands  are  compelled  thereby  to  abhor 
and  fly  from  their  own  houses. — Homilies,  OH  the 
istate  of  Matrimony. 

Howsoever  he  be  bitterly  censured  by  Marinus 
Marsennus,  a  malapert  friar. — Burton,  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,  p.  453. 

Are  you  growing  malapert?    "Will  you  force  me 
make  use  of  my  authority  '(—Dryden,  Spanish  Friar. 
'By  the  face  of  God!'  he  said,  '  VValdemar  Fitz- 
urse,  much  hast  thou  taken  upon  thee ;  and  over 
malapert  thou  wert  to  cause  trumpet  to  blow,  or 
banner  be  raised,  in  a  town  where  ourselves  were  in 
presence,  without  our  express  command.' — Sir  \V. 
Scott,  Ivanhoe,  ch.  xxxv. 
[Malapert— Over-bold  in  speech  or  action,  saucy. 

'Ne  malapert,  ne  reiming  with  your  tong.' 

(Chaucer,  Court  of  Love.) 

Locke  uses  malpertness.  In  modern  language  cut 
down  ia  pert.  From  French  appert,  ready,  nimble 
in  that  he  does.  (Cotgrave.)  Slal-appert,  ready  to  a 
fault,  over-ready.  Italian,  aperto,  open,  confident, 
or  bold.  (Florio.) 

'  He  sayde,  Come  I  to  the,  appert  fole  (saucy 

fool), 
I  salle  caste  the  in  the  pole.' 

(Sir  Percival.  080.) 
— Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  English  Etymology^} 

Maiapertiy.  adv.  In  a  malapert  manner ; 
impudently ;  saucily. 

So  boldly  dare  controule, 
And  so  malapertly  withstand 

The  kynges  own  hand.  Skelton,  Poems,  p.  161. 

RTaiapertness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Malapert;  liveliness  of  reply  without  de- 
cency ;  quick  impudence  ;  sauciness. 

Imputing  unto  them  not  boldness,  but  malipert- 
ness. — Fotherby,  Atheomastix,  p.  169  :  1662. 

That  it  was  malipertness  to  pretend  to  more 
wisdom  than  so  many  statesmen.  —  Fuller,  Holy 
State,  p.  458. 

Amalepert  presbyterian  since  this  plot;  nothing 
of  malepert.ne.is  before. — Life  of  A.  Wood,  p.  281. 

Malapertness,  tricking,  or  violence  learnt  among 
schoolboys. — Locke,  Thoughts  on  Education,  §  70. 

Malapropos,  adv.  [Fr.  from  mal  =  bad,  badly, 
a  propos  =  to  the  purpose.]  Unsuitably. 

The  French  afford  you  as  much  variety  on  the 
same  day;  but  they  do  it  not  so  unseasonably,  or 
malapropos,  as  we.— Dryden,  Essay  on  Dramatick 
Poetry. 

Malaria,  s.  Local  impurity  of  the  air,  ge- 
nerally arising  from  decomposing  vegeta- 
ble matter,  and  tending  to  the  production 
of  endemic  diseases. 

Here  Mr.  Courtland  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  shook 
his  head  with  a  most  gloomy  expression  of  counte- 
nance.—' Indeed,  sir,'  said  Walter, '  I  should  not,  to 
look  at  you,  imagine  that  you  suffered  under  any 
complaint.  You  seem  still  the  same  picture  of 
health  that  my  uncle  describes  you  to  nave  been 
when  you  knew  him  so  many  years  ago.' — '  Yes,  sir, 
yes ;  the  confounded  malaria  fixed  the  colour  to  my 
cheeks  :  the  blood  is  stagnant,  sir.  Would  to  hea- 
ven I  could  see  myself  a  shade  paler !— the  blood 
does  not  flow ;  I  am  like  a  pool  in  a  citizen's  garden, 
with  a  willow  at  each  corner.' — Lord  Lytton,  Eugene 
Aram,  ch.  vii. 

Malate.  s.     See  Malic. 

Malbrouc.  s.  [Fr.]    Species  of  ape  so  called. 

( For  example  see  M  a  n  g  a  b  e  y.) 
Malcontent,  adj.  Discontented  ;  dissatisfied. 

Brother  Clarence,  how  like  you  our  choice, 
That  you  stand  pensive,  as  half  malecontent '! 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iv.  1. 
It  makes  me  malecontent  and  desperate. 

Sir  R.  Fanaliawe,  Translation  of  Guarini's 

Pastor  Fido. 

Malcontent,  s.  One  who  is  dissatisfied  ; 
one  whom  nothing  pleases. 

Huddibras,  more  like  a  malecontent, 
Did  see  and  grieve  at  his  bold  fashion. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  ii.  2,  37. 
Here  comes  now  the  malecontent,  a  singular  fel- 
low, and  very  formall  in  all  his  demeanours ;  one 
that  can  reproove  the  world  with  but  a  word,  the 
follies  of  the  people  with  a  shrug.— Riche,  Faults 
and  Nothing  but  Faults,  p.  7 :  1606. 

They  cannot  signalize  themselves  as  malecontents, 
•without  breaking  through  all  the  softer  virtues.— 
Addison,  Freeholder. 

Were  all  sweet  and  sneaking  courtiers,  or  were  all 
sour  malecontents,  in  either  case  the  public  would 
thrive  but  ill.— Bishop  Berkeley,  Max.  of  Patriot- 
ism, §  36. 

Very  seldom  had  there  been  greater  excitement  in 
London  than  during  the  month  which  preceded  his 
arrival.  When  the  west  wind  kept  back  the  Dutch 
packets,  the  anxiety  of  the  people  became  intense. 
Every  morning  hundreds  of  thousands  rose  up 
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hoping  to  hear  that  the  treaty  was  signed;  and 
every  mail  which  came  in  without  bringing  the  good 
news  caused  bitter  disappointment.  The  malecon- 
tents,  indeed,  loudly  asserted  that  there  would  be  no 
peace,  and  that  the  negotiation  would,  even  at  this 
late  hour,  be  broken  off.  —  Macaulay,  History  of 
England,  ch.  xxii. 

Malcontented.  '"//'.    Same  as  Malcontent. 

The  king,  for  securing  his  state  against  multitu- 
dinous and  malecontented  subjects,  who  might  havo 
refuge  in  Scotland,  sent  a  solemn  ambassage  to  con- 
clude a  peace.  —  Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of 
Henry  VII. 

The  malecontented  multitude  with  their  petition 
speeds  not.— Bishop  Hall,  Remains,  p.  71. 

This  is  the  design  of  the  words,  either  to  satisfy 
or  silence  this  malecontented  enquiry. — South,  Ser- 
mons, vii.  289. 

Malcontentedness.  s.  Attribute  suggested 
by  Malcontented;  discontentedness  ; 
want  of  affection  to  government. 

They  would  ascribe  the  laying  down  my  paper  to 
a  spirit  of  malcontentedness.—  Spectator. 
Male.  adj.    [Fr.  male;  Lat.  masculus.']     Of 
the  sex  that  begets,  not  bears,  young  ;  not 
female 

Which  shall  be  heir  of  the  two  male  twins,  who, 
by  the  dissection  of  the  mother,  were  laid  open  to 
the  world  V— Locke. 

You  are  the  richest  person  in  the  commonwealth  ; 
you  have  no  male  child;  your  daughters  are  all 
married  to  wealthy  patricians. — Swift,  Examiner. 

Male.  s.     The  he  of  any  species. 

In  most  the  male  is  the  greater,  and  in  some  few 
the  female.— Bacon. 

There  be  more  males  than  females,  but  in  different 
proportions. — Graunt,  Bills  of  Mortality. 

Maledicency.  s.  Reproachful  speech}  prone- 
ness  to  reproach. 

We  are  now  to  have  a  taste  of  the  maledicency  of 
Luther's  spirit  from  his  book  against  Henry  the 
Eighth. — Bishop  Atterbury,  Character  of  Luther. 

Maledicent.  adj.  Speaking  reproachfully; 
slanderous. 

Possessed  with  so  furious,  so  maledicent,  and  so 
slovenly  spirits.— Sir  E.  Sandys,  State  of  Reliyion. 
Malediction.  *.    Curse  ;  execration  ;  denun- 
ciation of  evil:    (opposed  to  Benedic- 
tion). 

Then  let  my  life  long  time  on  earth  maintained  be, 
To  wretched  me,  the  last,  worst  malediction. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

The  true  original  cause,  divine  malediction,  laid 
by  the  sin  of  man,  upon  these  creatures  which  God 
hath  made  for  the  use  of  man,  was  above  the  reach 
of  natural  capacity. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
In  Spain  they  stayed  near  eight  months,  during 
which  Buckingham  lay  under  millions  of  maledic- 
tions; which,  upon  the  prince's  arrival  in  the  west, 
did  vanish  into  praises.  —  Sir  H.  Wotton,  Life  of 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

My  name  perhaps  among  the  circumcised  . . . 
With  malediction  mentioned. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  975. 
Malefaction.  s.     Crime  ;  offence. 

Guilty  creatures  sitting  at  a  play 
Have,  by  the  very  cunning  of  the  scene, 
Been  struck  so  to  the  sou),  that  presently 
They  have  proclaimed  their  malef actions. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

Malefactor,  s.  Offender  against  law  ;  cri- 
minal ;  guilty  person. 

A  jaylor  to  bring  forth 
Some  monstrous  malefactor. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  5. 

Fear  his  word, 
As  much  as  malefactors  do  your  sword. , 

Lord  Roscommon. 

It  is  a  sad  thing  when  men  shall  repair  to  the 
ministry,  not  for  preferment  but  refuge ;  like  male- 
factors flying  to  the  altar,  only  to  save  their  lives. — 
South,  Sermons. 

If  their  barking  dog  disturb  her  ease, 
No  prayer  can  bind  her,  no  excuse  appease ; 
The  unmanner'd  malefactor  is  arraign'd. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  vi.  542. 
The  malefactor  goat  was  laid 
On  Bacchus'  altar,  and  his  forfeit  paid. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  Georaics,  ii.  524. 

Malefice.  s.  Any  wicked  act ;  artifice ;  en- 
chantment. 

He  crammed  them  with  crums  of  benefices, 
And  fill'd  their  mouths  with  meeds  of  malejices. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale. 
Maleficent,  adj.     Wicked  ;  doing  evil. 

Let  us  apply  to  the  unjust,  what  we  have  said 
above,  ofamiachievoiu  or  maleficent  nation.— Bur ke, 
Extract  from  Vattel,  §  70. 
Maleficiate.   v.  a.     Bewitch.    Rare. 

A  third  dares  not  venture  to  walk  alone,  for  fear 
he  should  meet  the  devil,  a  thief,  be  sick ;  fears  all 
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old  women  as  witches ;  and  every  black  dog  or  cat 
he  sees,  he  suspecteth  to  be  a  devil ;  every  person 
that  comes  near  him  is  ma/eficiated ;  every  creature, 
all  intent  to  hurt  him,  seek  his  ruin!  —  Burton, 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  181. 

Maleficiation.  s.     Witchcraft.    Hare. 

Irremediable  impotency  .  .  .  whether  by  way  of 
perpetual  maleficiation,  or  casualty.— Bishop  Hall, 
Cases  of  Conscience,  iv.  10. 

Malengine.  s.     Guile ;  deceit.     Hare. 

But  the  chaste  damzell,  that  had  never  priefe 
Of  such  malcngine  and  line  forgerye, 
Did  easely  beleeve  her  strong  extremitye. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iii.  1, 53. 
The  admiral  through  private  malice  and  malen- 
pine  was  to  lose  his  life. — Milton,  Of  Reformation  in 
England,  b.  i. 

Maiespirited.  adj.  Having  the  spirit  and 
courage  of  a  man  ;  highminded. 

The  youths  are  of  themselves  hot,  violent, 
Full  of  great  thought ;  and  that  male-spirited  dame, 
Their  mother,  slacks  no  means  to  put  them  on. 

B.  Jonson,  Sejanus. 

Malet.  s.  [Fr.  maletteJ]  Budget ;  portman- 
teau. See  Mail. 

He  lifted  up  a  saddle-cushion,  and  a  portmantue 
fast  to  it,  which  were  half  rotten.  The  knight  was 
possessed  with  a  marvellous  desire  to  know  who  was 
the  owner  of  the  malet. — Shelton,  Translation  of 
Don  Quixote,  iii.  9. 

Malevolence,  s.  Ill  will ;  inclination  to 
hurt  others ;  malignant. 

The  son  of  Duncan 

Lives  in  the  English  court ;  and  is  received 
Of  the  most  pious  Edward  with  such  grace, 
That  the  malevolence  of  fortune  nothing 
Takes  from  his  high  respect. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  6. 

Malevolent,  adj.  [Lat.  volo,  pres.  part. 
volens,  -entis  =  wishing,  willing.]  Ill-dis- 
posed towards  others ;  unfavourable  ;  ma- 
lignant. 

I  have  thee  in  my  arms 

Though  our  malevolent  stars  have  struggled  hard, 
And  held  us  long  asunder. 

Dryden,  King  Arthur. 

Malevolently,  adv.  In  a  malevolent  man- 
ner ;  malignly ;  malignantly ;  with  ill- 
will. 

The  oak  did  not  only  resent  his  fall,  but  vindicate 
him  from  aspersions  malevolently  cast  upon  him. — 
Howell,  Vocall  Forrest. 

Malevolous.  adj.    Malevolent ;  malicious. 

Hitherto  vye  see  these  malevolous  critics  keep  their 
ground. — Bishop  Warburton,  On  Prodigies,  p.  109. 

Malformation,  s.  Unnatural  development 
of  any  part  of  an  organic  structure. 

(For  example  see  M  onstrosity). 
Malic,  adj.  [Lat.  malum  =  apple.  The  -ic 
belongs  to  the  artificial  nomenclature  of 
Chemistry,  signifying  an  acid.  It  has  its 
derivative,  malate.~\  Acid  contained  in  the 
juice  of  certain  fruits  and  plants,  especially 
the  apple.  Its  salts  are  malates.  See  ex- 
tract. ' 

Unripe  apples,  sloes,  barberries,  the  berries  of  the 
mountain  ash,  elder-berries,  currants,  gooseberries, 
strawberries,  raspberries,  bilberries,  brambleberries, 
whortleberries,  cherries,  ananas,  afford  malic  acid ; 
the  houselcek  and  purslaine  contain  the  malate  of 
lime.—  U re,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Mines. 

Malice,  s.   [Lat.  malitia.'] 
1 .  Badness  of  design  ;  deliberate  mischief. 

God  hath  forgiven  me  many  sins  of  malice,  and 
therefore  surely  he  will  pity  my  infirmities.— Jeremy 
Taylor,  Holy  Living. 

•2.  Ill  intention  to  any  one  ;  desire  of  hurting. 

Duncan  is  in  his  grave ; 
Malice  domestick,  foreign  levy,  nothing 
Can  touch  him  further!  Shakespear,  Macbeth, iii.  '2. 

When  Satan,  who  late  fled  before  the  threats 
Of  Gabriel  out  of  Eden,  now  improved 
In  meditated  fraud  and  malice,  bent 
On  man's  destruction,  maugro  what  might  hap 
Of  heavier  on  himself,  fearless  return'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  53. 

Malice,  v.  a.     Regard  with  ill-will. 

The  cause  why  he  this  fly  so  maliced, 
Was  that  his  mother  which  him  bore  and  bred, 
The  most  line-fingered  workman  on  the  ground, 
Arachne,  by  his  means,  was  vanquished. 

SlKHser,  Muiopotmos. 
I  am  so  far  from  malicing  their  states, 
That  I  begin  to  pity  them. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour. 
We  malice  them  not;  we  are  not  enemies  unto 
them. — Bishop  Jewel,  Hermans,  p.  203  :  Kill. 
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Malicious,   adj.     Ill-disposed  to  any  one; 
intending  ill ;  malignant. 
We  must  not  stint 
Our  necessary  actions,  in  the  fear 
To  cope  malicious  censurers ;  which  ever, 
As  ravenous  fishes  do  a  vessel  follow 
That  is  new  trimm'd. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  i.  2. 
I  grant  him  bloody, 

Sudden,  malicious,  smacking  of  every  sin 
That  has  a  name.  Id.,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

Thou  knowest, 

What  hath  been  warn'd  us,  what  malicious  foe, 
Envying  our  happiness,  and  of  his  own 
Despairing,  seeks  to  work  us  woe  and  shame. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  252. 
The  air  appearing  so  malicious  in  this  morbifick 
conspiracy,  exacts  a  more  particular  regard. — Har- 
vey, Discourse  of  Consumptions. 

Maliciously,  adv.  In  a  malicious  manner  ; 
with  malignity ;  with  intention  of  mis- 
chief. 

An  intrigue  between  his  majesty  and  a  junto  of 
ministers  maliciously  bent  against  me,  broke  out, 
and  had  like  to  have  ended  in  my  utter  destruction. 
— Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels. 

Maliciousness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Malicious;  malice;  intention  of  mis- 
chief to  another. 

Lay  aside  all  maliciousnesse,  guile,  and  dissimula- 
tion.—Kniylit,  Trial  of  Truth,  fol.  62 :  15SO. 

Not  out  of  envy  or  maliciousness, 
Do  I  forbear  to  crave  your  special  aid.     G.  Herbert. 

Malig-n.  adj.    [Fr.  maligne  ;  Lat.  nialignus.'] 

1.  Unfavourable ;    ill-disposed    to    anyone ; 
malicious. 

Witchcraft  may  be  by  operation  of  malign  spirits. 
— Bacon. 

Such  as,  to  set  forth 

Great  things  by  small,  if  nature's  concord  broke, 
Among  the  constellations  war  were  sprung, 
Two  planets,  rushing  from  aspect  malign 
Of  fiercest  opposition,  in  mid  sky, 
Should  combat,  and  their  jarring  spheres  confound. 
Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  310. 

2.  Infectious;  fatal  to  the  body  ;  pestilential. 

He  that  turneth  the  humours  back,  and  maketh 
the  wound  bleed  inwards,  endangereth  malign  ul- 
cers, and  pernicious  imposthuuiations.— Bacon,  Es- 
says. 
Malign,  r.  a. 

1.  Regard  with  envy  or  malice. 

The  people  practise  what  mischiefs  and  villanies 
they  will  against  private  men,  whom  they  malign, 
by  stealing  their  goods,  or  murdering  them.— Spen- 
ser, View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  thought  that  any  governour 
should  so  malign  his  successor,  as  to  suffer  an  evil 
to  grow  up,  which  he  might  timely  have  kept  under. 
— Ibid. 

Strangers  conspired  together  against  him,  and 
maligned  him  in  the  wilderness. — Ecclesiasticus, 
xlv.  18. 

If  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  envied  and  shot  at,  to  be 
maligned  standing,  and  to  be  despised  falling,  then 
is  it  a  pleasure  to  be  great,  and  to  be  able  to  dispose 
of  men's  fortunes. — South,  Sermons. 

2.  Injure  ;  hurt ;  harm. 

Fruit-trees  too  much  maligned  by  the  arsenical 
fumes.— Boyle,  Style  of  Holy  Scripture,  p.  87. 

Malign,  v.  n.     Entertain  malice. 

This  odious  fool,  when  he  meets  with  aught  above 
the  cogitation  of  his  reading,  leaves  the  noisome 
stench  of  his  rude  slot  behind  him,  maligning  that 
any  thing  should  be  spoke  or  understood  above  his 
own  genuine  baseness.— Mi Ito »,  Colasterion. 

Malignancy,  s. 

1.  Malevolence;  malice;  unfavourableness. 

My  stars  shine  darkly  over  me;  the  malignancy 
of  my  fate  might,  perhaps,  distemper  yours;  there- 
fore 1  crave  your  leave  that  I  may  bear*  my  evils 
alone.— Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  1. 

2.  Destructive  tendency. 

The  infection  doth  produce  a  bubo,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  its  malignancy,  either 
proves  easily  curable,  or  else  it  proceeds  in  its 
venom. —  Wiseman,  Surgery. 
Malignant,  adj. 

1.  Malign;  envious;  unpropitious ;  mali- 
cious ;  mischievous ;  intending  or  effecting 
ill. 

O  malignant  and  ill-boding  stars  ! 
Now  art  thou  come  unto  a  feast  of  death. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iv.  5. 
Not  friended  by  his  wish  to  your  high  person, 
His  will  is  most  malignant,  and  it  stretches 
Beyond  you  to  your  friends.     Id.,  Henry  VIII.  i.  2. 

So  shall  the  world  go  on, 
To  good  malignant,  to  bad  men  benign, 
Under  her  own  weight  groaning. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  538. 
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They  have  seen  all  other  notions  besides  their 
own  represented  in  a  false  and  malignant  light, 
whereupon  they  judge  and  condemn  at  once. — 
Watts,  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

Becket  wrote  to  the  Pope,  insisting  on  all  the 
cruelties  of  the  King :   he  calls  him  a  malignant 
tyrant,  one  full  of  malice.  —  Milman,  History  of 
Latin  Christianity,  ch.  viii.  b.  viii. 
2.  Hostile  to  life  :  (as,  '  malignant  fevers'). 

They  hold  that  the  cause  of  the  gout  is  a  malig- 
nant vapour  that  falls  upon  the  joint;  that  the 
swelling  is  a  kindness  in  nature,  that  calls  down 
humours  to  damp  the  malignity  of  the  vapours,  and 
thereby  assuage  the  pain.— Sir  W.  Temple. 

Let  the  learn'd  begin 

The  enquiry,  where  disease  could  enter  in  ; 
How  those  malignant  atoms  forced  their  way, 
"What  in  the  faultless  frame  they  found  to  make 
their  prey  ?  Dryden,  Epistles, 

To  the  Duchess  of  Orniond,  111. 

Malignant,  s.  One  of  ill  intention ;  malevo- 
lently disposed. 

Occasion  was  taken,  by  certain  malignants,  se- 
cretely  to  undermine  his  great  authority  in  the 
church  of  Christ.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

How  will  dissenting  brethren  relish  it  ? 
What  will  malignants  say  ? 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  2,  629. 

Malignantly,  adv.  In  a  malignant  manner ; 
with  ill  intention ;  maliciously ;  mischiev- 
ously. 

Now  arriving 

At  place  of  potency,  and  sway  o"  the  state, 
If  he  should  still  malignantly  remain 
Fast  foe  to  the  plebeians,  your  voices  might 
Be  curses  to  yourselves. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  11.  3. 

Maligner.  s.     One  who  maligns. 
«.  By  regarding  another  with  ill  will. 

"The  envious  maligners  of  your  majesty's  felicity. 
— Earl  of  Carlisle  to  the  King,  Cabal,  p.  269:  1623. 

I  thought  it  necessary  to  justify  my  character  in 
point  of  cleanliness,  which  my  maligners  call  in 
question.— Swift. 

b.  As  a  sarcastic  censurer. 

Maligners  of  the  higher  powers,  such  as  Sainct 
Jude  calleth  conteraners .of  lordeshippe.— Fulke, Re- 
tentive to  stay  good  Christians,  p.  Ill :  15SO. 

Such  as  these  are  philosophers'  maligners,  who 
pronounce  the  most  generous  contemplations,  need- 
less unprofitable  subtleties.— Glanville,  Apology. 
Malignity.  *.    [Lat.  malignitas  ;   Fr.  malig- 

nite.~\ 
}.  Malice;  maliciousness. 

Deeds  are  done  which  man  might  charge  aright 
On  stubborn  fate,  or  undiscerning  might, 
Had  not  their  guilt  the  lawless  soldiers  known, 
And  made  the  whole  malignity  their  own.     Tickell. 

2.  Evilness  of  nature. 

This  shews  the  high  malignity  of  fraud,  that  in 
the  natural  course  of  it  tends  to  the  destruction  of 
common  life,  by  destroying  trust  and  mutual  con- 
fidence.— South,  Sermons. 

:}.  Contrariety  to  life ;  destructive  tendency ; 
attribute  suggested  by  Malignant  in  its 

medical  sense. 

Whether  any  tokens  of  poison  did  appear,  re- 
ports are  various;  his  physicians  discerned  an  in- 
vincible malignity  in  his  disease.— -Sir  J.  Hayward. 


Malignly,  adv.     In  a  malign  manner ;  en- 
viously ;  with  ill  will ;  mischievously. 

Such  are  evermore  the  unworthye  wayes  of  thys 
world  malygnelye  to  blame  men  for  their  wel  doinge. 
—Bale,  Yet  a  Course  at  the  Romysshe  Foxe,  fol.  52  : 
1543. 

Lest  you  think  I  rally  more  than  teach, 
Or  praise  malignly  arts  I  cannot  reach ; 
Let  me  for  once  presume  t'  instruct  the  times. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  ep.  i. 

Malinger,    v.   n.      Act  the    Malingerer. 
Hare,  except  as  a  participle. 

He  [Lord  Chatham]  cannot  as  yet  transact  busi- 
siness.  He  cannot  see  his  colleagues.  Least  of  all 
can  he  bear  the  excitement  of  an  interview  with 
majesty.  Some  were  half  inclined  to  suspect  that 
he  was,  to  use  a  military  phrase,  malingering.  He 
had  made,  they  said, a  great  blunder,  and  had  found 
it  out.— Macaiilay,  Critical  and  Historical  Essays, 
TJie  Earl  of  Chatliam. 

Malingerer,  s.    [?  Confusion  between  male 

+  gero  =  bear,    carry,     comport    oneself, 

and  malign,  i.e.  person  who  with  no  liking 

for  any  service,  coins  an  excuse  in  order 

to  evade  it.]     One  who  feigns  sickness  ; 

sham  sick  man  ;   mock  patient :    (chiefly 

applied  toJUnchers  from  military  service). 

He  took  more  alarm  than  offence  at  being  openly 

called  a  malingerer.— G.  P.  B.  James,  The  Robber, 
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Malingering,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  one  who 
is  a  malingerer. 

He  was   suspected  of  malingering. —  G.  P.  R. 
James,  The  Robber. 

Malison,  s.  [N.Fr.  malison  =  curse.]  Male- 
diction: (opposed  to  Beni son). 

Twenty  times  light  on  it 
God's  malison. 

Gammer  Gurton's  Needle.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
And  frenzy  to  my  heart  was  given 
To  speak  the  malison  of  heaven. 

Campbell,  O'Connor  a  Child. 

Malkin.  s.  [  ?  ]  Mop  made  of  clouts  for 
sweeping  ovens  ;  thence  a  frightful  figure 
of  clouts  dressed  up ;  thence  a  dirty  wench. 

The  kitchen  malkin  pins 
Her  richest  loekram  'bout  her  reechy  neck, 
Clambering  the  walls  to  eye  him. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  11. 1. 
None  would  look  on  her, 
But  cast  their  gazes  on  Marina's  face ; 
Whilst  ours  was  blurted  at,  and  held  a  malkin. 

Id.,  Pericles,  iv.  4. 

Mall.  s.  [Lat.  malleus.']  Hammer  ;  mallet; 
stroke ;  blow  given  with  one.  Rare. 

With  mighty  mall, 
The  monster  merciless  him  made  to  fall. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

He  took  a  mall,  and  after  having  hollowed  the 
handle,  and  that  part  which  strikes  the  ball,  he 
enclosed  in  them  several  drugs.  —  Addison,  Spec- 
tator. 

Mall.  s.  [from  Low  Lat.  mallam  =  open 
square,  or  court,  for  the  political  meetings 
of  the  ancient  Germans.]  Kproper  rather 
than  a  common  name,  as  Pall  Mall. 

This  the  beau  monde  shall  from  the  matt  survey, 
And  hail  with  music  its  propitious  ray. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  v. 

Mallard,  s.  [Fr.  malart.~]  The  explanation 
in  the  previous  editions  is — '  Drake  of  the 
wild  duck  ;'  and  it  is  probable  that  few  who 
profess  to  speak  correctly  apply  the  term 
to  either  a  male  tame  duck,  or  a  female 
duck  of  either  kind.  Yet  the  evidence 
that  it  is  limited  to  males,  is  by  no  means 
conclusive.  In  the  following  extract,  from 
an  influential  writer,  the  text,  taken  by  it- 
self, evidently  recognizes  a  female  mal- 
lard. But  as  the  heading  of  the  notice  is 
'  The  Mallard,  Anas  boschas'  it  may  be  the 
Latin,  rather  than  the  English,  term  to 
which  the  words  '  this  species'  refer. 

The  mallard  usually  weighs  two  pounds  and  a 
half;  the  length  is  twenty-three  inches ;  the  breadth 
thirty-five.  The  bill  is  of  a  yellowish  green ;  the 
head  and  neck  are  of  a  deep  shining  green ;  more 
than  half  round  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  is  an 
incomplete  circle  of  white ;  the  upper  part  of  the 
breast  is  of  a  purplish  red,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
back  of  the  same  colour ;  the  breast  and  belly  of  a 
pale  grey. . .  .  What  distinguishes  the  male  of  this 
species  from  all  others  are  the  four  middle  feathers 
[of  the  tail]  which  are  black  and  strongly  curved 
upwards ;  but  the  females  want  this  mark ;  their 
plumage  is  of  a  pale  reddish  brown,  spotted  with 
black. — Pennant,  British  Zoology. 

In  Yarrell,  there  is  the  same  abstinence 
from  any  specific  statement  that  the  term 
is  limited  to  the  male  bird,  and  the  same 
coextensiveness  of  import  in  the  heading 
of  the  words  Mallard  and  Anas  boschas. 
The  context,  however,  shews  that  the  mal- 
lard of  Yarrell  was  the  male. 

I  have  seen  two  instances  in  which  females  of  this 
species  have  assumed  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
appearance  of  the  plumage  of  the  mallard,  even  to 

the  curled  feathers  of  the  tail The  windpipe  of 

the  mallard  is  about  ten  inches  long. — Yarrell,  Bri- 
tish Birds. 

Again— 

The  change  in  the  mallard  is  thus  characteristically 
described  by  Air.  Waterton  from  personal  observa- 
tion.— YarrM,  British  Birds. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  notice  alluded  to 
recognized  a  female  mallard. 

This  description  of  the  plumage  of  the  mallard, 
has  been  penned  down  with  great  care.  I  enclosed 
two  male  birds  in  a  coop  . . .  and  saw  them  every 
day  during  their  captivity.  .  .  .  Thus  we  may  say, 
that  once  every  year,  for  a  very  short  period,  the 
drake  goes,  as  it  were,  in  an  eclipse,  so  that  from  the 
early  part  of  the  month  of  July  to  about  the  first 
week  in  August,  neither  in  the  poultry-yards  ol  civi- 
lized man,  nor  through  the  vast  extent  of  nature's 
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widest  ranee,  can  there  be  found  a  drake  in  that 
plumage  which,  at  all  the  other  seasons  of  the  year, 
is  so  remarkably  splendid  and  diversified.— Yarrell, 
British  Birds. 

Etymologically  the  termination  -ard  is 
augmentative,  and,  as  such,  suggestive  of 
males  rather  than  females.  But  this  is 
not  conclusive.  See  Pochard. 

The  usage  is  uncertain.  With  poulterers 
and  fenmen,  when  we  begin  to  talk  of 
ducks,  and  it  is  understood  that  we  mean 
wild  ones,  it  is  natural,  where  a  distinc- 
tion of  sex  is  made  at  all,  to  use  the  word 
drake  ;  while  for  zoological  purposes,  the 
word  mallard,  unless  it  includes  both  sexes, 
is  no  equivalent  to  wild  duck.  The  word 
is,  perhaps,  obsolescent.  If  revived,  it 
should  coincide  with  wild  duck,  transla- 
ting Anas  boschas, \.ferus. 

Antony 

Claps  on  his  sea-wing,  and,  like  a  doting  mallard, 
Leaving  the  fight  in  height,  flies  after  her. 

Shakespear,  Anton}/  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  8. 
The  birds  that  are  most  easy  to  be  drawn  are 
mallard,  shoveler,  and  goose. — Peacham,  On  Draw- 
ing. 

Arm  your  hook  with  the  line,  and  cut  so  much  of 
a  brown  mallard's  feather  as  will  make  the  wings. — 
/.  Walton,  Complete  Angler. 

Malleability,  s.  Quality  of  enduring  the 
hammer :  quality  of  spreading  under  the 
hammer. 

Supposing  the  nominal  essence  of  gold  to  be  a 
body  of  such  a  peculiar  colour  and  weight,  with  the 
malleability  and  fusibility,  the  real  essence  is  that 
constitution  on  which  these  qualities  and  their 
union  depend. — Locke. 

Malleable,  adj.  [Fr.  malleable  ;  from  Lat. 
malleus  =  hammer.]  Capable  of  being 
spread  by  beating. 

Make  it  more  strong  for  falls,  though  it  come  not 
to  the  degree  to  be  malleable.—  Bacon. 

The  beaten  soldier  proves  most  manful, 
That  like  his  sword  endures  the  anvil ; 
And  justly's  held  more  formidable, 
The  more  his  valour's  malleable. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  1, 249. 

If  the  body  is  compact,  and  bends  or  yields,  in- 
ward to  pression,  without  any  sliding  of  its  parts,  it 
is  hard  and  elastick,  returning  to  its  figure,  with  a 
force  rising  from  the  mutual  attraction  of  its  parts ; 
if  the  parts  slide  upon  one  another,  the  body  is  mal- 
leable or  soft.— Sir  1.  Kewton,  On  Opticlcs. 

Malleableness.  *.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Malleable  ;  quality  of  enduring  the  ham- 
mer ;  malleability ;  ductility. 

The  bodies  of  most  use  that  are  sought  for  out  of 
the  earth  are  the  metals,  which  are  distinguished 
from  other  bodies  by  their  weight,  fusibility,  and 
malleableness. — Locke. 

Malleate.  v.  a.  Hammer ;  forge  or  shape 
by  the  hammer.  Rare. 

Look  upon  every  circumstance  in  the  story  of  Pha- 
raoh, and  we  cannot  iind  one  which  was  not  as  a 
hammer  to  malleate  and  soften  his  stony  heart. — 
Farindon,  Sen/ions,  p.  218  ;  7647. 

He  first  found  out  the  art  of  melting  and  mnlle- 
ating  metals,  and  making  them  useful  for  tools. — 
Derliam. 

Malleation.  s.  Act  of  beating  with,  or  as 
with,  a  hammer. 

His  squire  ...  by  often  mallsations,  hammerings, 
poundings,  and  threshings,  might  in  good  time  be 
beaten  out  into  the  form  of  a  gentleman. — Gayton, 
Notes  on  Don  Quixote,  p.  67  :  1654. 

Mallecho.  *.     See  M idling. 
Mallet,     s.       [Fr.    maillet ;    Lat.   malleus.'] 
Wooden  hammer. 

The  vessel  soddered  up  was  warily  struck  with 
wooden  mallet,  and  thereby  compressed.— Boyle. 

Their  left-hand  does  the  calking  iron  guide, 
The  rattling  mallet  with  the  right  they  lift. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  cxlvi 

Mallow,  s.  [Lat.  malva ;  A.S.  malewe.~\ 
Native  plant  so  called  of  the  genus  Malva. 

Shards  or  mallows  for  the  pot, 
That  keep  the  loosen'd  body  sound. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Horace,  epode  ii. 
With  many  a  curve  my  banks  1  fret, 

By  many  a  field  and  fallow, 
And  many  a  fairy  foreland  set 
With  willow-weed  and  mallow. 

Tennyson,  TJie  Brook. 

Malm.  s.  [Swedish.]     See  extract. 

Uetweeu  Goditone  and  litigate  ...  it  [the  Upper 
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Green  Sand]  begins  to  assume  a  decided  character, 
and  is  there  quarried  for  a  particular  kind  of  sand- 
stone, called  '  lire-stone,'  which  is  valuable  for  lining 
fire-places  and  furnaces Here  ...  it  passes  insen- 
sibly into  the  lower  chalk,  but  the  whole  of  the  ter- 
races . . .  are  exclusively  composed  of  this  bed  locally 
called,  the  malm  rock.  Something  of  a  similar  step- 
like  appearance  may  also  be  observed  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  where  several  admirable  sections  of  it  occur. 
One  of  the  best  of  these  is  at  the  picturesque  spot 
called  Black  Gang  Chine,  where  the  bed  obtains  a 
thickness  of  about  one  hundred  feet,  the  lower  part 
being  sandy,  with  spongiform  masses,  and  the  upper 
part  containing  abundance  of  chert  or  hard  sili- 
ceous rock,  the  malm  rock  of  Western  Sussex.— 
Ansted,  Geology,  Introductory,  Descriptive,  and 
Practical,  vol.  i.  ch.  xxx.  p.  453. 

Malmsey,    s.      [contracted,   and    common, 
form  of  Malvoisie.]     Wine  so  called. 
Metheglin,  wort,  and  malmsey. 

Sliakespear,  Loves  Labour  s  lost.y.  2. 

Malobservation.  s.  Erroneous  observation. 
A  fallacy  of  misobservation  may  be  either  negative 
or  positive;  either  non-observation  or  mal-observa- 
tion.  It  is  non-observation,  when  all  the  error  con- 
sists in  overlooking,  or  neglecting,  facts  or  particu- 
lars which  ought  to  have  been  observed.  It  is 
mat-observation,  when  something  is  not  simply  un- 
seen but  seen  wrong ;  when  the  fact  or  phenome- 
non, instead  of  being  recognised  for  what  it  is  in 
reality,  is  mistaken  for  something  else.— J.  a.  MM, 
System  of  l^gic,  b.  v.  ch.  iv.  §  1. 

Malpractice,    s.     Piece  of   bad    conduct: 
(common  in  the  plural). 

Fannv  was  almost  ready  to  tell  fibs  to  screen  her 

brother's  ma/practices  from  her  mamma;  she  cried 

when  she  heard  of  his  mishaps,  and  that  he  had  lost 

so  much    money  at  the  gaming-tables;  and  when 

Sir  Thomas  went  away,  the  good  little  soul  brought 

him  five  louis,  which  was  all  the  money  she  had.— 

Thackeray,  The  Kickleburys  on  tlie  Rhine. 

Malt.    s.     [A.S.  mealt.~\     Grain  steeped  in 

water  and  fermented,  then  dried  on  a  kiln. 


Beer  hath  malt  first  infused  in  the  liquor,  and  is 
afterwards  boiled  with  the  hop.— Bacon,  Natural 
and  Experimental  History. 

Malt.  v.  n.     Be  made  malt. 

To  house  it  green  it  will  mow-burn,  which  will 
make  it  malt  worse  —Mortimer,  Husbandry. 
Maltalent.  s.    Ill  humour ;  spleen.    Obsolete. 

So  forth  he  went, 

With  heavy  looke,  and  lumpish  pace,  that  plaine 
In  him  bewrai'd  great  grudge  and  maltalent. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  in.  4, 61. 
Maltdrink.  s.     Liquor  for  drinking,  bever- 
age, prepared  by  brewing  (it  would  scarcely 
apply  to  spirit  distilled)  from  malt ;  malt 

liquor. 

All  maltdrinks  may  be  boiled  into  the  consistence 
of  a  slimy  syrup.— Floyer,  Preternatural  State  oj 
the  animal  Humours. 

Maltdust.  s.     See  second  extract. 

Malt-dust  is  an  enricher  of  barren-land,  and  a 
great  improver  of  barley.— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Maltdust  consists  chiefly  of  the  infant  radicle 
separated  from  the  grain.  I  have  never  made  any 
experiments  upon  this  manure ;  but  there  is  great 
reason  to  suppose  it  must  contain  saccharine  matter, 
and  this  will  account  for  its  powerful  effects.  Like 
rape  cake,  it  should  be  used  as  dry  as  possible,  and 
its  fermentation  prevented—  Sir  H.  Davy,  Elements 
of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  lect.  vi. 
Maltfloor.  s.  Floor  to  dry  malt. 

Empty  the  corn  from  the  cistern  into  the  malt- 
floor. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 
Maltha,  s.     See  extract. 

Maltha  [is]  a  mineralogical  term  applied  to 
mineral  pitch;  an  inflammable  bituminous  pro 
duct  probably  derived  from  the  exsiccation  of  mi 
neral  tar.  A  cement  containing  mineral  pitch  was 
used  by  the  ancients  for  plastering  their  walls,  ancf 
was  composed  of  pitch,  wax,  plaster,  and  grease 
Another  sort,  witli  which  the  Romans  used  to  plas. 
ter  the  interior  of  their  aqueducts,  was  made  of  lime 
incorporated  with  melted  pitch.  The  various  bitu 
minous  pavements  which  have  lately  come  into  us< 
are  similar  combinations.— Brande  and  Cox,  Die 
tionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Maltnorse.  s.  Dull  dolt. 

You  peasant  swain,  you  whoreson,  you  maltfiorst 
drudge.— Sha kespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  1. 
Moine,  malthorse,  capon,  coxcomb,  idiot,  paten. 

Id.,  Comedy  of  Errors,  in.  1 

Malting,  s.    Reducing  to  the  condition,  pre 
paration  of,  malt. 

But  if  we  would  set  in  a  true  light  the  many  ad 
vantages,  and  large  catalogue  of  solid  blessings,  tha 
accrue  from  and  are  owing  to  the  evil  I  treat  of,  w 
are  to  consider  the  rents  that  are  received,  th 
ground  that  is  tilled,  the  tools  that  are  made,  th 
cattle  that  are  employed,  and,  above  all,  the  multi 
tude  of  poor  that  are  maintained  by  the  variety  o 
labour  required  in  husbandry,  in  mailing,  in  cai 
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riaL'c,  and  distillation,  before  we  can  have  that  pro- 
duce of  malt  which  we  call  low  wines,  and  is  but  the 
beginning  from  which  the  various  spirits  are  after- 
wards to  be  made.— Mandeville,  Fable  of  the  Bees. 

Maltster,  s.     One  who  makes  malt. 

Tom  came  home  in  the  chariot  by  his  lady's  side ; 
but  he  unfortunately  taught  her  to  drink  brandy, 
of  which  she  died;  and  Tom  is  now  a  journeyman 
maltster—  Swift. 

Sir  Arthur  the  maltster!  how  fine  it  will  sound. 
Id.,  The  Grand  Question  debated. 

Maltreat,  v.  a.    Use  with  roughness  or  un- 
kindness. 

The  sheriffs  of  London  ...  not  only  refused  to  de- 
liver Ferrers,  but  maltreated  the  Serjeant.— Bishop 
Ellys,  Tracts  on  Liberty,  pt.  ii.  p.  105. 
Maltreatment,  s.     Bad  usage. 

The    seizure,   maltreatment,   imprisonment,   far 
more  any  sentence  of  the  law  in  the  King's  Courts 
upon  their  persons,  was  impiety,  sacrilege.— Milman, 
History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  viii.  ch.viii. 
Malt  worm.  s.     Tippler. 

Then  will  she  trowl  to  me  the  bowl, 

E'en  as  a  maltworm  sholde ; 
And  say,  Dear  heart  I  have  ta'en  my  part 
In  this  jolly  good  ale  and  old. 

Gammer  Gurton's  Needle,  1. 1,  song. 
None  of  these  mad,  mustaehio,  purple-liued  malt- 
worms. — Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  ii.  1. 

Good  fellows  in  a  tavern  or  an  alehouse,  and  know 
not  otherwise  how  to  bestow  their  time  but  in  drink- 
ing; maltworms,  men-fishes,  or  water-snakes,  like 
so  many  frogs  in  a  puddle  1— Burton,  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,  p.  SOI. 

Malvaceous.  adj.  [Lat.  malva  =  mallow.] 
In  Botany.  Having  the  character  of,  con- 
nected with,  constituted  by,  relating  to, 
mallows ;  a  term  which  translates  the 
Latin  Malvaceae,  the  name  of  the  class  of 
which  the  mallows  are  the  representatives. 

Like  other  malvaceous  plants,  the  Althaea  is  muci- 
laginous and  demulcent.— Dr.  A.  T.  Thompson,  Dis- 
pensatory. 

Malversation.  *.  System,  practice,  or  habit 
of  bad  shifts,  mean  artifices,  wicked  and 
fraudulent  tricks. 


A  man  turned  out  of  his  employment  by  Sir  John 
Clavering  for  malversation  in  office.— Burke,  Speech 
on  Mr.  Fox's  East  India  Bill. 
Mamaluke.     s.       [Arabic,   memaluk  =  pur- 
chased slave.]     Turkish  soldier  so  called. 

See  extracts. 

He  [Saladine]  sent  to  the  Circassians  by  the  lake 
of  Meotis,  near  Taurica  Chersonosus,  and  thence 
brought  many  slaves  of  able  and  active  bodies. 
These  slaves  he  trained  up  in  military  discipline, 
most  of  them  being  Christians,  once  baptized ;  but 
afterwards,  untaught  Christ,  they  learned  Maho- 
met ;  and  so  became  the  worst  foes  to  religion  for 
once  being  her  friends.  These  proved  excellent  sol- 
diers and  special  horsemen,  and  arc  called  mam- 
malukes— Fuller,  History  of  the  Holy  War,  p.  97. 

'Tis  sung,  there  is  a  valiant  mamnluke 
In  foreign  land.  Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  1, 903. 

The  dominion  of  the  Mamelukes  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  phenomena  in  history,  especially 
in  the  history  of  slavery.  The  word  Mameluke,  or 
Memlook,  means  slave ;  and  this  body  of  oriental 
chivalry,  which,  for  nearly  six  centuries  maintained 
itself  in  lordly  pride  in  Egypt. . . .  this  military  aris- 
tocracy of  the  East,  consisted  of  men  who  had  been 
bought,  sold,  and  bred  as  slaves,  and  who  recruited 
their  own  ranks,  not  from  among  the  natives  of  the 
land  which  became  their  country,  but  from  the 
slave  markets  of  far  distant  regions.  Malech  Salech 
. . .  formed  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury ...  an  armed  corps  of  twelve  thousand  slaves, 
chiefly  natives  of  the  Caucasian  countries.  These, 
from  their  servile  condition,  were  called  Memlooks. 
Their  discipline  and  military  skill  soon  made  them 
formidable  to  their  master ;  and  in  1264  they  killed 
Touroun  Shah,  the  last  prince  of  the  Eyoub  dynasty, 
and  placed  one  of  their  own  body  on  the  throne  of 
Egypt.  The  first  Mameluke  sovereigns  of  Egypt 
were  called  Baharites.  They  conquered  Syria  . . . 
In  1382,  Berkouk,  a  Mameluke  of  Circassian  race, 
overthrew  the  Baharite  sovereign,  and  founded  the 
dynasty  of  Circassian  Mamelukes,  which  continued 
to  reign  until  the  time  of  Selim's  invasion.  At  this 
period,  the  military  force  of  the  Mamelukes  con- 
sisted of  three  classes  . . .  First,  there  were  the  Ma- 
melukes themselves,  properly  so  called,  all  of  whom 
were  of  pure  Circassian  blood.  . . .  The  second  corps 
was  called  the  Djelbans  .  . .  the  third  . . .  the  Kor- 
sans.— Sir  E.  S.- Creasy,  History  of  the  Ottoman 
Turks,  vol.  i.  ch.  viii. 

Mamma,  s.     [Lat.]     Nipple ;  teat ;  breast. 
Medical. 

The  dull  space  may  extend  . . .  from  mamma  to 
mamma.— Dr.  P.  M.  Latham,  Lectures  on  Clinical 
Mi-tlifine,  comprising  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  lect.  i. 

Mamma,  s.   As  in  my  mamma  =  my  mother ; 
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but  so  often  used  in  the  Vocative  Case  as 
to  have  the  character  of  an  Interjection; 
as  which  it  originated.  Whatever  may  be 
the  fundamental  connection  between  the 
two  words,  it  is  not  the  derivative  of 
mamma  =  breast,  but  simply  the  instinctive 
call  of  infants,  being  found  with  the  same 
import  in  numerous  languages;  sometimes, 
as  in  certain  Carib  dialects  in  conjunc- 
tion with  papa  as  the  name  of  the  male 
parent. 

It  is  spelt  with  two  m's  in  the  previous 
editions,  and  is  left  as  found ;  though  a 
single  m  would  be  more  correct.  That  the 
accent  is  actually  on  the  second  syllable, 
when  the  word  is  used  by  adults,  is 
beyond  doubt  ;  though  mam-ma,  and 
mdmmey,  may  be  heard  when  the  word 
is  either  imperfectly  pronounced  or  used 
as  a  vulgarism ;  yet  the  double  m  sug- 
gests an  accent  on  the  first  syllable.  Again, 
few  will  deny  that  if  mamma  be  better  than 
mama,  pappd  is  better  than  papa.  Yet  the 
latter  orthography  is  both  correct  and  cur- 
rent ;  and  the  two  words  should  be  in  the 
same  category. 
Poor  Cupid  sobbing  scarce  could  speak ; 

Indeed,  mamma,  I  did  not  know  ye ; 
Alas  1  how  easy  my  mistake  ? 
I  took  you  for  your  likeness  Chloe. 

Prior,  Cupid's  Mistake. 

Litle  masters  and  misses  are  great  impediments 
to  servants ;  the  remedy  is  to  bribe  them,  that  they 
may  not  tell  tales  to  papa  and  mamma.— Swift,  Ad- 
vice to  Servants. 

Mammal,   s.     Member  of  the  class  Mam- 
malia. 

In  some  marsupials  the  optic  nerve  grooves  the 
orbito-sphenoid,  escaping  by  a  cleft  continuous  with 
the  ftssura  lacera  anterior :  in  higher  mammals  the 
nerve  escapes  by  a  special  Foramen  Opticum.  The 
extra-cranial  parts  of  the  nerves  are  remarkably 
long  in  whales,  and  in  all  cetacea  they  diverge  from 
the  chiasma  at  a  wide  angle.  This  becomes  less 
open  as  the  mammals  rise  to  man. . .  .  The  branch  of 
the  third  nerve,  which  runs  along  the  lower  part  of 
the  eye-ball,  between  the  inferior  and  external  rec- 
tus  muscles,  and  supplies  the  obliquus  inferior,  is 
connected,  usually  by  a  short  thick  cord,  with  a  len- 
ticular ganglion  ;  but  this  is  not  so  well  defined  in 
some  mammals,  and  the  ciliary  nerves  are  usually 
fewer  than  in  man. . . .  Besides  the  rectus  externus, 
the  sixth  nerve,  in  most  mammals,  supplies  an  addi- 
tional muscle,  the  retractor  oculi. . . .  This  distinc- 
tion is  better  marked  in  mammals  than  in  birds  and 
reptiles.— Owen.  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,  vol.  i.  p.  39. 
(See  also  under  Mammalian.) 

Mammalia,  s.  pi.  [Lat. ;  neuter  plural  from 
mammalis,  connected  with,  belonging  to,  a 
mamma  =  nipple,  breast.  A  term  in  Zoo- 
logy, and  when  used  with  a  plural  or  collec- 
tive import,  oftener  Latin  than  English. 
When  used  as  the  singular,  the  Anglicized 
form  Mammal  is  adopted.]  Class  of  ani- 
mals which,  as  a  general  rule,  have  mam- 
mae, i.e.  suckle  their  young. 

Before  .  .  .  the  subdivisions  are  more  especially 
characterised,  it  may  be  advantageous  to  trace  the 
principal  steps  by  which  the  present  views  of  the 
affinities  ana  classification  of  the  mammalia  have 
been  acquired.  Aristotle,  choosing  the  locomotive 
system  as  a  base,  divided  his  Zootoca,  the  equivalent 
of  the  Linnsean  mammalia,  according  to  the  nature 
of  their  locomotive  organs,  into  three  sections :  1. 
Dipoda,  or  bipeds ;  2.  Tetrapoda,  or  quadrupeds ; 
and  3.  Apoda,  or  impeds.  Man  is  cited  as  the  type 
of  the  first,  and  the  whale  tribe  is  included  in  the 
last  of  these  primary  groups ;  the  second  embraces 
all  the  rest  of  the  class,  which,  in  common  language, 
are  called  quadrupeds.  These  Aristotle  subdivided 
into  two  great  natural  groups,  according  to  the  mo- 
difications of  the  organs  of  touch.  In  the  first  a 
part  of  the  digits  is  left  free  for  the  exercise  of  the 
tactile  faculty,  the  nail  or  claw  being  placed  upon 
one  side  only  ;  in  the  second  group,  the  extremities 
of  the  digits  are  enclosed  in  hoofs.  These  again  are 
subdivided,  the  first  group,  or  Unguiculata  of  mo- 
dern mammnlogists,  into:  1.  Those  which  have  the 
front  teeth  trenchant,  and  the  back  teeth  flattened, 
as  the  Pithecoida  or  apes,  and  the  Dermaptera  or 
bats;  2.  Those  with  acuminated  trenchant  or  carni- 
vorous teeth,  which  Aristotle  calls  Karcharodonta  ; 
3.  The  Rodent  quadrupeds,  which  are  indicated  by 
a  negative  dental  character.  .  .  .  Ray,  with  a  less 
philosophical  appreciation  of  the  extent  and  naturi! 
of  the  class  Zootoca  or  Mammalia,  arranges  his 
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equivalent  group  of  'Viviparous  four-footed  ani- 
mals' chiefly  on  the  Aristotelian  characters,  the  pri- 
mary divisions  being  the  Unguiculata  and  Ungulata, 
and  the  subdivisions  being  based  on  locomotive  and 
dental  characters.  The  whales  are  excluded.  Lin- 
naeus, restoring  the  class  Mammalia  to  its  Aristote- 
lian integrity,  primarily  subdivides  it  into  Ungui- 
culata, Ungulata,  and  Mutica,  the  latter  being  the 
equivalent  of  the  Apoda  of  Aristotle ;  but  his  secon- 
dary divisions  or  orders  are  taken  chiefly  from 
modifications  of  the  dentary  system.  Linnaeus  de- 
fines the  class  mammalia  as  follows:  Heart  with 
two  auricles  and  two  ventricles ;  blood  warm  ;  lungs 
respiring  reciprocally;  jaws  incumbent,  covered, 
armed  with  teeth  in  most ;  penis  intrans ;  genera- 
tion viviparous,  lactiferous ;  senses,  tongue,  nostrils, 
eyes,  ears,  tactile  papillae  ;  covering,  hairs  few  in 
tropical,  very  sparing  in  aquatic,  mammals;  sup- 
port, four  feet,  except  in  those  which  are  entirely 
aquatic,  in  which  the  posterior  feet  are  bound  toge- 
ther in  the  fin  of  the  tail ;  a  tail  in  most.— Owen,  in 
Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art,  Mammalia. 

Mammalian,  adj.    Connected  with,  relating 
to,  constituted  by,  the  mammalia. 

We  have  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  substitu- 
tion in  the  successive  temporary  appliances  for  aerat- 
ing the  blood,  which  the  mammalian  embryo  exhi- 
bits. During  the  first  phase  of  its  development,  the 
mammalian  embryo  circulates  its  blood  through  a 
system  of  vessels  distributed  over  what  is  called  the 
Area  Vasculosa — a  system  of  vessels  homologous 
with  one  which,  among  fishes,  serves  for  aerating 
the  blood  until  the  permanent  respiratory  organs 
come  into  play.  After  a  time,  there  buds  but  from 
the  mammalian  embryo,  a  vascular  member  called 
the  allantois,  homologous  with  one  which,  in  birds 
and  reptiles,  replaces  the  first  as  a  breathing  appa- 
ratus. But  while  in  the  higher  oviparous  verte- 
brates, the  allantois  serves  the  purpose  of  a  lung 
during  the  rest  of  embryonic  life,  it  does  not  do  so 
in  the  mammalian  embryo.  In  implacental  mam- 
mals, it  aborts,  having  no  function  to  discharge; 
and  in  the  higher  mammals,  it  becomes  placentife- 
rous,  and  serves  as  the  means  of  intercommunica- 
tion between  the  parent  and  the  offspring— becomes 
an  organ  of  nutrition  more  than  of  respiration.  Now 
since  the  first  system  of  external  blood-vessels,  not 
being  in  contact  with  a  directly-oxygenated  medium, 
cannot  be  very  serviceable  to  the  mammalian  em- 
bryo as  a  lung ;  and  since  the  second  system  of  ex- 
ternal blood-vessels  is,  to  the  implacental  embryo, 
of  no  greater  avail  than  the  first ;  and  since  the  com- 
munication between  the  embryo  and  the  placenta 
among  placental  mammals,  might  as  well  or  better 
have  been  made  directly,  instead  of  by  metamor- 
phosis of  the  allantois ;  these  substitutions  appear 
unaccountable  as  results  of  design.  But  they  are 
quite  congruous  with  the  supposition,  that  the 
mammalian  type  arose  out  of  lowur  vertebrate  types. 
For  in  such  case,  the  mammalian  embryo,  passing 
through  states  representing,  more  or  less  distinctly, 
those  which  its  remote  ancestors  had  in  common 
with  the  lower  vertebrata,  develops  these  subsidiary 
organs  in  like  ways  with  the  lower  vertebrata.— 
Herbert  Spencer,  Principles  ofliiology. 

Mammaliferous.  adj.  Containing  the  fossil 
remains  of  mammals. 

The  mammaliferous,  or  Norwich  Crag,  which  is 
decidedly  of  more  recent  origin  tha»  the  Red  Crag, 
is  chiefly  composed  of  shelly  beds  of  sand  or  loam, 
well  exhibited  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Norwich,  and 
also  at  Southwold  in  Suffolk.  This  formation  is  not 
entirely  marine  as  the  lower  beds. . .  numerous  mam- 
malian remains  being  distributed  through  it.  Mr. 
Charlesworth  has  named  this  the  Mammaliferous 
Crag,  and  it  well  deserves  the  name,  as  presenting 
the  first  instance  in  the  ascending  order  of  forma- 
tions in  England,  where  numerous  mammalian  re- 
mains occur  embedded  in  a  regular  stratum.  Over- 
lying the  Norwich,  or  Mammaliferous  Crag,  other 
strata  succeed,  which  are  decidedly  lacustrine,  and 
which  contain  also  the  remains  of  mammalia,  and 
with  these  the  series  of  Tertiary  stratified  deposits 
in  England  is  brought  to  a  final  close.  —  Ansted, 
Geology,  Introductory,  Descriptive,  and  Practical, 
ch.  rxxv.  vol.  ii.  p.  19. 

Mamznalogrist.  s.  Investigator  of  the  ana- 
tomy, physiology,  and  especially  the  clas- 
sification of  the  Mammalia. 

(For  example  see  under  Mammalia.) 
The  word  under  notice,  though  excep- 
tionable, is,  perhaps,  as  good  a  one  as  is 
likely  to  be  adopted.  Mammalogy,  etymo- 
logically,  is  the  doctrine  of  mamma  = 
breasts.  Meanwhile,  Mammal  is  not  only 
a  secondary  formation,  but  one  in  which 
I  enters  as  an  element.  This,  however, 
being  the  letter  with  which  -logy  begins, 
gives  the  cumbrous  forms,  mammalology 
and  mammaloloyist. 

Mammary,  adj.  Belonging  to  the  mamma 
or  breast. 
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They  [mammalia]  possess  mammary  glands,  and 
suckle  their  young ;  the  foetus  is  developed  in  the 
womb.  Their  external  distinguishing  marks  are  a 
covering  of  hair,  and  teats  or  nipples ;  but  to  the 
manifestation  of  these  two  characters  there  are  a 
lew  exceptions.  —  Brande  and  Cox.  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Mammee.  s.  See  extracts. 

The  mammee  tree  hath  a  rosaceous  flower,  which 
afterwards  becomes  an  almost  spherical  fleshy  fruit, 
containing  two  or  three  seeds  inclosed  in  hard  rough 
shells.— Miller, 

The  fruit  of  [the  Mammea  Americana]  under  the 
name  of  mammee  apple  or  South  American  apri- 
cot, is  much  esteemed  in  tropical  countries.  It  is  as 
large  as  a  cannon  ball,  yellow,  with  the  rind,  pulp, 
and  seeds  bitter,  but  the  intermediate  flesh  sweet 
and  aromatic.  The  tree  is  a  native  of  the  West  In- 
dies and  tropical  America,  but  is  cultivated  and 
almost  naturalised  in  some  parts  of  tropical  Asia 
and  Africa.  Mammee  (the  Lucuma  mammosum), 
sometimes  called  marmalade- tree,  must  be  distin- 
guished from  the  mammee  apple.— Moore,  in  Brande 
and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Mammer.  v.  n.  Stand  in  suspense ;  hesitate. 
Rare. 

When  she  daygnes  to  send  for  him,  then  mam- 
mering he  doth  doate. 

Drant,  Translation  of  Horace,  ii.  3:  1567. 

I  wonder  in  my  soul, 

What  you  could  ask  me,  that  I  should  deny, 
Or  stand  so  mammering  on. 

SliaJcespear,  Otliello,  iii.  3. 

Mammering;.  verbal abs.  Confusion;  amaze- 
ment; hesitation.  Rare. 

If  he  stand  in  ainaze  and  mammering  to  hear  such 
gibberish,  and  more  to  see  all  this  mummerv  acted 
upon  the  stage,  I  blame  him  not.— World  of  Won- 
ders, p.  326 :  1608. 

Mammet.    s.      [see  Mawmet.]     Puppet; 
figure  dressed  up. 

A  wretched  puling  fool 
A  whining  mammet. 

Shakespear.  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  5. 
They  are  not  natural  but  artificial  women,  not 
women  of  flesh  and  blood,  but  rather  puppets  or 
mammets,  consisting  of  raggs  and  clowts  compact 
together.— Stubbes,  Anatomy  of  Abuses. 
Mammillary.  adj.    [Fr.  mammillaire  ;  Lat. 
mammilluris.~]     Belonging  to  the  paps  or 
dugs.     In  the  extract  denoting  two  small 
protuberances  like  nipples  found  under  the 
fore  ventricles  of  the  brain,  giving  origin 
to  the  olfactory  nerves. 

The  mammillary  teats  in  the  brain  are  the  proper 
receptacles  of  odours ;  the  passage  unto  them  is  the 
external  cartilage.— Dr.  Robinson,  Endoxa,  p.  131 : 

Mammock,  s.     Shapeless  piece.    Rare. 

Camels'  flesh  they  sell  in  the  buzzars  roasted  upon 
scuets,  or  cut  in  mammocks  and  carbonadoed.— 
Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of  some  Years'  Travel  into 
Africa  and  the  Great  Asia,  p.  310. 

The  purest  image  of  thy  holiness  they  have  first 
tossed  and  tumbled  into  corners,  then  cut  and 
mangled  into  mammocks.  —  Archdeacon  Arnway, 
The  Tablet,  p.  178:  1661. 

The  ice  was  broken  into  large  mammocks.— James 
Voyage. 

Mammock,    v.   a.      Tear;    break;    pull   to 
pieces.     Rare. 

I  saw  him  run  after  a  gilded  butterfly ;  and  ...  he 
did  so  set  his  teeth,  and  tear  it !  O,  I  warrant  how 
he  mammocked  it  I— Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  i.  3. 

The  surfeited  priest  scruples  not  to  paw  and  mam- 
mock the  sacramental  bread.— Milton,  Of  Reforma- 
tion in  England,  b.  i. 

Mammon,  s.    [Syriac,  God  of  riches.'}   Love 
of  wealth. 
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If  therefore  ye  have  not  been  faithful  in  the  un- 
righteous mammon,  who  will  commit  to  your  trust 
the  true  riches  ? — Luke,  xvi.  11. 

Mammonist.  *.     Worldly-minded  person. 

Those  base  submissions  that  the  covetous  mam- 
monist, or  cowardly  trembler,  drudges  under  

Hammond,  Works,  iv.  479. 

Let  him  come  to  the  converted  mammonist  arid 
ask  him  which  he  finds  the  better  treasury.— Dr.  II. 
More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety,  p.  105. 

I  am  none  of  those  mammonists  who  adore  white 
and  red  earth,  and  make  their  prince's  picture  their 
idol  that  vray.—IIowell,  Letters,  i.  6,  60. 

Mammonite.    s.      Same  as  Mammonist: 
(in  the  extract  adjectival). 
When  a  Mammonite  mother  kills  her  babe  for  a 

burial  fee, 
And  Tiniour-Mammon  grins  on  a  pile  of  childrens' 

bones, 
Is  it  peace  or  war  ?  better  war !  loud  war  both  by 

land  and  by  sea. 

.    War  with  a  thousand  battles  and  shaking  n,  hun- 
dred thrones.  Tennyson,  Maud,  i.  12. 


Mammoth,  s.  [Arabic,  Behemoth.  This  the 
editor  suggests  from  the  fact  of  Arabic  in- 
tercourse with  the  natives  of  the  northern 
parts  of  Siberia,  being  a  fact  of  which  there 
is  evidence  both  in  the  history  of  commerce, 
and  in  the  discovery  of  Cufic  coins  on  the 
Obi ;  whilst,  philologically,  there  is  like  evi- 
dence of  confusion  between  B  and  M,  in  the 
case  of  southern  words  introduced  into  the 
native  languages  of  the  same  districts  ; 
e.g.  in  Votiak,  Mussulman  becomes  Biser- 
iii an.  In  respect  to  its  immediate  origin,  it 
seems  to  have  been  reached  as  through  the 
Russian,  from  the  Samoeid.]  Extinct  ele- 
phant so  called. 
When  the  lion  was  strong 

In  the  pride  of  his  might, 
Then  'twas  sport  for  the  young 

To  embrace  him  in  fight. 
To  go  forth  with  a  pine 

For  a  spear,  'gainst  the  mammoth,  » 

Or  strike  through  the  ravine 

At  the  foaming  Behemoth ; 
While  man  was  in  stature 

As  towers  in  our  time ; 
The  first-born  of  Nature, 

And  like  her  sublime 

Byron,  The  Deformed  Transformed,  iii.  1. 

In  one  of  his  College  Exercises,  Milton  contro- 
verted the  proposition  '  Naturam  pati  senium.' 
Hence  we  may  suppose  it  to  have  been  a  favourite 
paradox  of  the  poets  that  everything,  in  the  material 
as  well  as  the  moral  world,  was  going  to  the  bad.  A 
melancholy  satisfaction  was  gained  by  observing  the 
signs  of  universal  decay,  and  tracing  the  wrinkles 
which  time  was  wearing  on  the  face  of  universal 
nature. ...  It  is  not  certain  that  this  feeling  is  ex- 
tinct. The  earth  cannot  now  produce  the  giants  of 
the  good  old  days  ;  the  mammoth  and  the  mastodon 
are  faintly  represented  by  the  puny  elephants  and 
degenerate  hippopotami  of  our  present  senescent 
powers.  '  JEias  parentum,'  &c.  There  is  a  pleasing 
melancholy  in  this  view  of  things  in  general.— 
Saturday  Review,  Feb.  2, 1867. 

The  remains  [of  the  mammoth]  occur  chiefly,  if 
not  exclusively,  in  post-pliocene  deposits.  Its 
grinders  are  broader,  and  have  narrower  and  more 
numerous  and  close-set  transverse  plates  and  ridges, 
than  in  other  elephants.  In  several  of  the  instances 
of  mammoth's  tusks  from  British  strata,  the  ivory 
has  been  so  little  altered  as  to  be  fit  for  the  purposes 
of  manufacture ;  and  the  tusks  of  the  mammoth, 
which  are  still  better  preserved  in  the  frozen  drift 
of  Siberia, have  long  been  collected  in  great  numbers 
as  articles  of  commerce.  The  mammoth  is  more 
completely  known  than  most  other  extinct  animals 
by  reason  of  the  discovery  of  an  entire  specimen 
preserved  in  the  frozen  soil  of  a  cliff  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Lena  in  Siberia.  The  skin  was  clothed 
with  a  reddish  wool,  and  with  long  black  hairs.  It 
is  now  preserved  at  St.  Petersburg,  together  with 
the  skeleton,  to  which  parts  of  the  skin  of  the  head 
the  eyeball,  the  strong  ligament  of  the  nape  which 
helped  to  sustain  the  heavy  head  and  teeth,  and  the 
hoofs,  remain  attached.  The  mammoth  seems  to 
have  enjoyed  a  wider  geographical  range  than  any 
other  extinct  elephant.  Its  remains  have  been  found 
in  the  British  Isles,  continental  Europe,  the  Me- 
diterranean, Siberia,  and  throughout  a  large  portion 
of  North-America,  where  it  coexisted  not  only  with 
the  gigantic  Mastodon  Ohioticus,  but  also  with  a 
second  species  of  true  elephant  (Elephas  Texianus). 
— Owen,  in  Jirande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science 
Literature,  and  Art. 

Man.  s.  [A.S.] 

1.  Human   being:  (as  opposed  to  the  lower 
animala). 

The  king  is  but  a  man  as  I  am  ;  the  violet  smells 
to  him  as  it  dotli  to  iiie.—Shakesrtear.  Henru  V 
iv.  1. 

A  creature  of  a  more  exalted  kind 
Was  wanted  yet,  and  then  was  man  design'd, 
Conscious  of  thought. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid. 
JNatnre  in  man  capacious  souls  hath  wrought, 
And  given  them  voice  expressive  of  their  thought- 
In  man  the  God  descends,  and  joys  to  find 
Hie  narrow  image  of  his  greater  mind. 

Creech,  Translation  of '  Manilius. 
On  human  actions  reason  though  you  can 
It  may  be  reason,  but  it  is  not  man. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  i.  25. 
2.  Male  :   (as  opposed  to  woman  or  female). 

1  had  not  so  much,  of  man  in  uje. 
But  all  my  mother  came  into  mine  eyes 
And  gave  me  up  to  tears. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iv.  6. 
Ueneus,  a  woman  once,  and  once  a  man 
But  ending  in  the  sex  she  iirst  began. 

^  Dryden,  Translation  of  the  jEneid,  vi.  60S. 
Used  adjectivally. 

Every  man  child  among  you  shall  be  circumcised 
— Genesis,  xvii.  10. 


3.  Adult :  (as  opposed  to  a  boy). 

The  nurse's  legends  are  for  truths  received, 
And  the  man  dreams  but  what  the  boy  believed. 

Dryden.  The  Cock  and  the  Fox,  335 

4.  Servant;  attendant;  dependant. 

Now  thanked  be  the  great  god  Pan, 

Which  thus  preserves  my  loved  life, 
Thanked  be  I  that  keep  a  man, 

Who  ended  hath  this  bloody  strife: 
For  if  my  man  must  praises  have, 
What  then  must  I  that  keep  the  knave  ? 

Sir  P.  Sidney 
My  brother's  servants 
Were  then  my  fellows,  now  they  are  my  men. 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  ii.  1 

Such  gentlemen  as  are  his  majesty's  own  sworn 
servants  should  be  preferred  to  the  charge  of  his 
majesty's  ships  ;  choice  being  made  of  men  of  valour 
and  capacity  rather  than  to  employ  other  men's 
men. — Sir  W.  Raleigh,  Essays. 

I  and  my  man  will  presently  go  ride 
Far  as  the  Cornish  mount.  Cowley. 

5.  Word  of  familiar  address,  bordering  on 
contempt. 

You  may  partake  of  anything  we  say: 
We  speak  110  treason,  man. 

Sliakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  1. 

G.  Used  in  a  loose  signification  like  the 
French  on  =  one,  any  one. 

This  same  young  sober-blooded  boy  doth  not  love 
me,  nor  a  man  cannot  make  him  laugh. — Shakespear, 
Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  3. 

A  man  in  an  instant  may  discover  the  assertion  to 
be  impossible. — Dr.  H.  More,  Divine  Dialogues. 

He  is  a  good-natured  man,  and  will  give  as  much 
as  a  man  would  desire.— Bishop  Stillingjleet. 

Our  thoughts  will  not  be  directed  what  objects  to 
pursue,  nor  be  taken  off  from  those  they  have  once 
fixed  on ;  but  run  away  with  a  man,  in  pursuit  of 
those  ideas  they  have  in  view. — Locke. 

A  man  would  expect  to  find  some  antiquities ;  but 
all  they  have  to  show  of  this  nature  is  an  old 
rostrum  of  a  Roman  ship. — Addison. 

A  man  might  make  a  pretty  landscape  of  his  own 
plantation.— Id. 

7.  Man  emphatically ;  possessing  uncommon 
qualifications. 

I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man ; 
Who  dares  do  more  is  none.— What  beast  was't  then 
That  made  you  break  this  enterprise  to  me  P 
When  you  durst  do  it,  then  you  were  a  man ; 
And,  to  be  more  than  what  you  were,  you  would 
Be  so  much  more  the  man. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  7. 

He  tript  me  behind,  being  down,  insulted,  rail'd, 
And  put  upon  him  such  a  deal  of  man, 
That  worthied  him.  Id.,  King  Lear,  ii.  2. 

Will  reckons  he  should  not  have  been  the  man  he 
is,  had  not  he  broke  windows,  and  knocked  down 
constables,  when  he  was  a  young  fellow.— Addison, 
Spectator. 

As  opposed  to  Nature. 

The  tendency  of  the  surrounding  phenomena  is, 
in  India,  to  inspire  fear;  in  Greece,  to  give  confi- 
dence. In  India,  man  was  intimidated;  in  Greece 
he  was  encouraged.  In  India,  obstacles  of  every 
sort  were  so  numerous,  so  alarming,  and  apparently 
so  inexplicable,  that  the  difficulties  of  life  could  only 
be  solved  by  constantly  appealing  to  the  direct 
agency  of  supernatural  causes.  Those  causes  being 
beyond  the  province  of  the  understanding,  the  re- 
sources of  the  imagination  were  incessantly  occu- 
pied in  studying  them ;  the  imagination  itself  was 
overworked,  its  activity  became  dangerous,  it  en- 
croached on  the  understanding,  and  the  equilibrium 
of  the  whole  was  destroyed.  In  Greece,  opposite 
circumstances  were  followed  by  opposite  results.  In 
Greece,  Nature  was  less  dangerous,  less  intrusive, 
and  less  mysterious  than  in  India.  In  Greece,  there- 
fore, the  human  mind  was  less  appalled,  and  less 
superstitious;  natural  causes  began  to  be  studied; 
physical  science  first  became  possible;  and  man, 
gradually  waking  to  a  sense  of  his  own  power, 
sought  to  investigate  events  with  a  boldness  not  to 
be  expected  in  those  other  countries,  where  the 
pressure  of  Nature  troubled  his  independence,  and 
suggested  ideas  with  which  knowledge  is  incompa- 
tible.— Buckle,  History  of  Civilization  in  England, 
vol.  i.  ch.  ii. 

In  matters  of  equity  between  man  and  man,  our 
Saviour  has  taught  us  to  put  my  neighbour  in  the 
place  of  myself,  and  myself  in  the  place  of  my 
neighbour. —  \Vatts,  Logick. 

Make  a  man.     Make  a  man's  fortune. 

There  would  this  monster  make  a  man  •  any 
strange  beast  there  makes  a  man.  —  Shakespear, 
Tempest,  ii.  2. 

What  poor  man  would  not  carry  a  great  burthen 
of  gold  to  be  made  a  man  for  e\er?  — Archbishop 
Tillotson. 

Man  of  war.  Applied,  in  conjunction  with 
war,  to  ships. 

A  Flemish  man  of  war  lighted  upon  them,  and 
overmnsted  them. — Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 
Used  adjectivally. 

Who  .  .  .  should  appear,  in  excellent  condition 


MAN  A 

and  fresh  as  a  peony,  but  the  lost  and  almost  for. 
gotten  Corporal  Van  Spitter,  who,  raising  his  hand, 
to  his  forehead  as  usual,  reported  himself  man-of- 
war  fashion,  'Vas  come  on  board,  Mynheer  Vansly- 
perken.' — Marryat,  Snarleyyow,  ch.  xx. 

Man-midwife.      Medical  attendant  upon  a 
woman  in  her  confinement ;  accoucheur. 

She  took  it  in  her  head  to  change  her  sex.    This 
was  soon  done  by  the  help  of  a  sword  and  a  pair  of 
breeches.     I  have  reason  to  believe  that  her  first 
design  was  to  turn  man-midwife. — Tatler,  no.  226. 
Man.  v.  a. 

1.  Furnish  (especially  a  ship);  guard  with 
men. 

See  how  the  surly  Warwick  mans  thn  wall. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  v.  1. 
A  navy,  to  secure  the  seas,  is  mann'd ; 
And  forces  sent. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars  of  York  and-  Lancaster. 
Their  ships  go  as  long  voyages  as  any,  and  are  for 
their  burdens  as  well  manned. — Sir  W.  Raleigh, 
Essays. 

He  had  manned  it  with  a  great  number  of  tall 
soldiers,  more  than  for  the  proportion  of  the  castle. 
— Bacon. 

They  man  their  boats,  and  all  their  young  men 

arm.  Waller. 

The  Venetians  could  set  out  thirty  men  of  war,  a 

hundred  gallies,  and  ten  galeases;  though  I  cannot 

conceive  how  they  could  man  a  fleet  of  half  the 

number. — Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

Timoleon  forced  the  Carthaginians  out,  though 
they  had  manned  out  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  men  of 
war. — A  rbuthnot. 

2.  Fortify  ;  strengthen  generally. 

Theodosins  having  manned  his  soul  with  proper 
reflexions,  exerted  himself  in  the  best  manner  he 
could  to  animate  liis  penitent. — Addison,  Spectator. 

3.  Tame  a  hawk. 

Another  way  I  have  to  man  my  haggard, 
To  make  her  come,  and  know  her  keeper's  call ; 
That  is,  to  watch  her. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  1. 

4.  Attend ;  serve ;  wait  on  as  a  man  or  ser- 
vant.    Hare. 

Thou  whoreson  mandrake,  thou  art  fitter  to  be 
worn  in  my  cap  than  to  wait  at  my  heels :  I  was 
never  manned  with  an  agate  till  now.  —  Shakespear, 
Henry  IV.  fart  II.  i.  2. 

They  distil  their  husband's  land 
In  decoctions,  and  are  mann'd 
With  ten  empiricks  in  their  chamber, 
Lying  for  the  spirit  of  amber.       B.  Jonson,  Forest. 

5.  Direct  in  hostility ;  point ;  aim.    Obsolete. 

Man  but  a  rush  against  Othello's  breast, 
And  he  retires.  Shakespear.  Othello,  v.  2. 

Manacle,  s.  [N.Fr.  manicle  ;  Lat.  manica  ; 
from  manus  =  hand.]  Chain  for  the  hands  j 
shackles. 

For  my  sake  wear  this  glove, 

It  is  a  manacle  of  love.    Sliakespear,  Cymleline,  i.  2. 
If  'gainst  yourself  you  be  incensed,  we'll  put  you, 
Like  one  that  means  his  proper  harm,  in  manacles, 
Then  reason  safely  with  you.      Id.,  Coriolanus,  i.  9. 
Doctrine  unto  fools  is  as  fetters  on  the  feet,  and 
like  manacles  on  the  right  hand. — Ecclesiasticus, 
xxi.  19. 

Nothing  but  gyves  and  manicles  in  the  freest 
sins.— Bishop  Hall,  Remains,  p.  22. 

Those  manicles  put  on  him  were  exceedingly  in- 
convenient for  a  grinder  in  a  mill.— Smith,  Portrait 
of  Old  Age,  p.  115. 
Some  suffering  land  shall  rend  in  twain 

The  manacles  that  bound  her, 
And  gather  the  links  of  her  broken  chain, 

And  fasten  them  proudly  round  her.  Praed. 

Manacle,  v.  a.     Chain  the  hands  ;  shackle. 

We'll  bait  thy  bears  to  death, 
And  manacle  the  bearward  in  their  chains. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  v.  1. 
I'll  manacle  thy  neck  and  feet  together. 

Id.,  Tempest,  i.  2. 

Is  it  thus  you  use  this  monarch,  to  manacle  and 
shackle  him  hand  and  foot  1—Arbnthnot  and  Pope. 
Manage,  v.  a.     [N.Fr.   menager,  from  Lat. 
manus  =  hand.] 

1.  Conduct;  carry  on. 

The  fathers  had  managed  the  charge  of  idolatry 
against  the  heathens. — Bishop  Stillingjleet. 

Let  her  at  least  the  vocal  brass  inspire, 
And  tell  the  nations  in  no  vulgar  strain, 
What  wars  I  manage,  and  what  wreaths  I  gain. 

Prior. 

2.  Train  a  horse  to  graceful  action. 

Ho  rode  up  and  down  gallantly  mounted,  ma- 
naging his  horse,  and  charging  and  discharging  his 
lance. — Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

They  vault  from  hunters  to  the  managed  steed. 

Young. 

3.  Govern  ;  make  tractable. 

Let  us  stick  to  our  point,  and  we  will  manngefin\\ 
I'll  warrant  you.— Arbulhnot,Hist'>ryofJohn  Bull. 
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4.  Wield  ;  move  or  use  easily. 

Long  tubes  are  cumbersome,  and  scarce  to  be 
easily  managed. — Sir  I.  Newton. 

5.  Husband  ;  make  the  object  of  caution. 

There  is  no  more  to  manage  !    If  I  fall, 
It  shall  be  like  myself;  a  setting  sun 
Should  leave  a  track  of  glory  in  the  skies.     Dryden. 

The  le^s  he  had  to  lose,  the  less  he  cared 
To  manage  loathsome  life,  when  love  was  the  re- 
ward. Id. 

6.  Treat  with  caution  or  decency. 

Notwithstanding  it  was  so  much  his  interest  to 
manage  his  protestant  subjects  in  the  country,  he 
made  over  his  principality  to  France.— A ddison, 
Travels  in  Italy. 

To  the  Hollanders  she  [Queen  Elizabeth]  could 
talk  big ;  and  it  was  not  ner  humour  to  manage 
those  over  whom  she  had  gained  an  ascendant. — 
B'ishop  Hurd,  On  the  Golden  Age  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, dial.  iv. 

Manage,  v.  n.    Act  as  a  manager. 

Leave  them  to  manage  for  thee,  and  to  grant 
What  their  unerring  wisdom  sees  thee  want. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  x.  637. 
Manage,  s. 

1.  Conduct;    administration;    management. 
Obsolete. 

He  whom,  next  thyself, 
Of  all  the  world  I  loved,  and  to  him  put 
The  manage  of  my  state.    Shakespear,  Tempest,  i.  2. 

This  might  have  been  prevented, 
With  very  easy  arguments  of  love, 
Which  now  the  manage  of  two  kingdoms  must 
With  fearful,  bloody  issue  arbitrate. 

Id.,  King  John,  i.  1. 

For  the  rebels  which  stand  out  in  Ireland, 
Expedient  manage  must  be  made,  my  liege, 
Ere  further  leisure  yield  them  further  means. 

Id.,  Richard  II.  i.  4. 

Young  men,  in  the  conduct  and  manage  of  ac- 
tions, embrace  more  than  they  can  hold,  and  stir 
more  than  they  can  quiet. — Bacon,  Essays. 

The  plea  of  a  good  intention  will  serve  to  sanctify 
the  worst  actions ;  the  proof  of  which  is  but  too 
manifest  from  that  scandalous  doctrine  of  the  Je- 
suits concerning  the  direction  of  the  intention,  and 
likewise  from  the  whole  manage  of  the  late  rebellion. 
— South,  Sermons. 

2.  Use ;  instrumentality. 

To  think  to  make  gold  of  quicksilver  is  not  to  be 
hoped ;  for  quicksilver  will  not  endure  the  manage 
of  the  fire. — Bacon. 

3.  Government  of  a  horse. 

In  thy  slumbers 

I  heard  thee  murmur  tales  of  iron  wars, 
Speak  terms  of  manage  to  the  bounding  steed. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  ii.  3. 
The  horse  you  must  draw  in  his  career  with  his 
manage  and  turn,  doing  the  curvetto. — Peacham. 

4.  Discipline ;  governance. 

Whenever  we  take  a  strong  biass,  it  is  not  out  of 
a  moral  incapacity  to  do  better,  but  for  want  of  a 
careful  manage  and  discipline  to  set  us  right  at  first. 
— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Manageable,  adj.     Capable   of  being  ma- 
naged. 

1.  Easy  in  the  use  ;  not  difficult  to  be  wielded 
or  moved. 

The  conditions  of  weapons  and  their  improve- 
ment are,  that  they  may  serve  in  all  weathers ;  and 
that  the  carriage  may  be  light  and  manageable. — 
Bacon,  Essays. 

Very  long  tubes  are,  by  reason  of  their  length,  apt 
to  bend,  and  shake  by  bending  so  as  to  cause  a  con- 
tinual trembling  in  the  objects,  whereas  by  con- 
trivance the  glasses  are  readily  manageable. — Sir  I. 
Newton,  On  Opticks. 

His  lectures  on  Church  establishments  teach  that 
Christianity  is  the  sure  foundation  of  order  and 
prosperity ;  that  the  efforts  of  individuals,  without 
aid  from  government,  are  insufficient  to  bring  it 
within  reach  of  the  whole  population  ;  that  the  ter- 
ritorial division  of  the  land  into  manageable  dis- 
tricts, with  a  general  cure  of  souls  over  all  persons 
within  each,  is  the  most  efficient  method  of  giving 
to  Christianity  an  universal  influence:  that  such 
division  cannot  well  be  carried  into  effect  but  by  a 
Church  of  one  given  denomination. — Gladstone,  The 
State  in  its  Relations  with  the  Church,  ch.  i. 

2.  Governable ;  tractable. 

Not  to  forbid  the  ingenuous  operations  of  human 
art  and  invention, ...  so  far  as  they  are  manageable 
within  the  limits  of  moral  intentions  and  religious 
ends.  —  Jeremy  Taylor,  Artificial  Handsomeness, 
p.  76. 

Manageableness.   s.     Attribute   suggested 
by  Manageable. 

This  disagreement  may  be  imputed  to  the  greater 
or  less  exactness  or  manageableness  of  the  instru- 
ments employed.— Boyle. 

Management,  s. 
1.  Conduct;  administration. 
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An  ill  argument  introduced  with  difference,  will 
procure  more  credit  than  the  profoundest  science 
with  a  rough,  insolent,  and  noisy  management.— 
Locke,  Thoughts  on  Education. 

The  wrong  management  of  the  earl  of  Godolphin 
was  the  only  cause  of  the  union.— Swift. 

The  management  of  the  King's  affairs  in  the 
House  of  Commons  cannot  be  more  disgraced  than 
it  has  been. — Letters  ofJunius,  let.i. 

2.  Prudence  ;  cunning  practice. 

Mark  with  what  management  their  tribes  divide ; 
Some  stick  to  you,  and  some  to  t'other  side. 

Dryden. 

3.  Practice;  transaction;  dealing. 

He  had  great  managements  with  ecclesiasticks  in 
the  view  of  being  advanced  to  the  pontificate. — Ad- 
dison.  Travels  in  Italy. 


HAND 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  porcupine's  !  IMandarin.-A  Chinese  officer,  a  name  first  marie  known 
cranium  is  the  magnitude  of  the  nasal  b?nes,  espe-          to  us  by  the  Portuguese,  and  likeJjJw  liidmn  caste 
cially  their  great  posterior  expanse,  which  termi- 
nates behind  on  the  same  vertical  parallel  as  the 
middle  of  the  zygomatic  arch.    This  character  is 
contrasted  with  the  small  size  of  the  nasals  in  the 
manatee  and  capuchin  monkey.— Owen,  Anatomy  of  \ 
Vertebrates. 


Manager.  s. 

1.  One  who  has  the  conduct,  direction,  or 
management,  of  anything. 

A  skilful  manager  of  the  rabble,  so  long  as  they 
have  but  ears  to  hear,  needs  never  enquire  whether 
they  have  any  understanding.— South,  Sermons. 

It  was  urged  on  the  other  side  with  great  force, 
particularly  by  Mr.  Windham,  that  impartiality, 
though  the  first  duty  of  a  judge,  had  never  been 
reckoned  among  the  qualities  of  an  advocate ;  . . . 
that  what  was  wanted  in  a  manager  was,  not  that 
he  should  be  free  from  bias,  but  that  he  should  be 
able,  well  informed,  energetic,  and  active.  The 
ability  and  information  of  Francis  were  admitted. 
.  . .  But  the  inveterate  hatred  borne  by  Francis  to 
Hastings  had  excited  general  disgust.  The  House 
decided  that  Francis  should  not  be  a  manager.— 
Macaulay,  Critical  and  Historical  Essays,  Warren 
Hastings. 

2.  Man  of  frugality :  (with  the  sense  at  good 
even  when  that  adjective  is  omitted). 

A  prince  of  great  aspiring  thoughts :  in  the  main, 
a  manager  of  his  treasure,  and  yet  bountiful,  from 
his  own  motion,  wherever  he  discerns  merit.— Sir 
W.  Temple. 

Hales !  Peter  Hales !— ah !  a  clever  little  fellow 
that.  How  delighted  Lester's  good  heart  will  be  to 
hear  that  little  Peter  is  so  improved ;— no  longer  a 
dissolute  harum-scarum  fellow,  throwing  away  his 
money,  and  always  in  debt.  No,  no ;  a  respectable 
steady  character,  an  excellent  manager,  au  active 
member  of  parliament,  domestic  in  private  life,— 
oh !  a  very  worthy  man,  sir ;  a  very  worthy  man.— 
Lord  Lytton,  Eugene  Aram. 
Managery.  S. 

1.  Conduct ;  direction  ;  administration. 

They  who  most  exactly  describe  that  battle,  give 
so  ill  an  account  of  any  conduct  or  discretion  in  the 
managery  of  that  affair,  that  posterity  would  receive 
little  benefit  in  the  most  particular  relation  of  it.— 
Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

2.  Husbandry;  frugality. 

The  court  of  Rome  has,  in  other  instances,  so  well 
attested  its  good  managery,  that  it  is  not  credible 
crowns  are  conferred  gratis.— Dr.  H.  More,  Decay 
of  Christian  Piety. 

3.  Manner  of  using. 

No  expert  general  will  bring  a  company  of  raw, 
untrained  men  into  the  field,  but  will,  by  little 
bloody  skirmishes,  instruct  them  in  the  manner  of 
the  fight,  and  teach  them  the  ready  managery  of 
their  weapons.— Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian 
Piety. 

Manakin.    s.      In    Ornithology.      Bird    so 
called  of  the  genus  Pipra. 

The  manakins  are  a  small  genus  of  America,  with 
compressed  beak,  more  high  than  broad,  sloped, 
large  nasal  fosses,  and  short  tail. .  . .  We  should  put 
at  their  head  and  in  a  separate  group,  the  Rock 
Manakins  (Rupicola)  which  are  large,  and  bear  on 
their  heads  a  double  vertical  crest  of  feathers  ar- 
ranged like  a  fan. . .  .  The  true  manakins  are  small, 
and  are  remarkable  for  lively  colours.— Translation 
ofCuvier's  Regne  Animal. 

Manatee,  s.     In  Zoology.     Animal  of  the 
genus  Manatus  so  called  ;  lamantine. 

Under  [the  name]  of  manati  we  comprehend 
those  called  lamantins  or  sea-oxen  in  St.  l)omingo 
and  other  parts  of  South  America. . . .  This  animal 
is  called  in  French  lamantin,  and  supposed  by  some 
to  derive  that  name  from  the  lamentable  cries  it 
makes,  but  which  is  merely  fabulous,  as  it  is  only  a 
corruption  of  the  real  word  manati,  which  in  the 

Spanish  indicates  an  animal  with  hands Oviedo 

seems  to  be  the  first  author  who  has  given  any  sort 
of  history  or  description  of  the  manati. ...  To  con- 
clude, the  species  of  the  manati  is  not  confined  to 
the  seas  and  rivers  of  the  New  World,  but  exists 
also  in  those  of  Africa.  Mr.  Adanson  saw  them  at 
Senegal.  . . .  We  find  that  the  manati  of  Senegal 
does  not  differ  in  any  particular  from  that  of 
Cayenne,  and  from  the  comparison  made  of  the 
head  of  the  Senegal  manati  with  that  of  a  foetus  of 
the  Cayenne  lamantin  by  M.  Daubenton,  he  pre- 
sumes that  they  are  of  the  same  species.  . . .  The 
testimony  of  travellers  also  agrees  with  our  opinion. 
—  Translation  of  Muffin's  Natural  History. 
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iwtancnet.  ,s.  [N.Fr.]  Small  loaf  of  fine  bread. 

Take  a  small  toast  of  manchet  dipped  in  oil  of 
sweet  almonds.— Bacon. 

1  love  to  entertain  my  friends  with  a  frugal  colla- 
tion ;  a  cup  of  wine,  a  dish  of  fruit,  and  a  manchet. — 
Dr.  H.  More,  Divine  Dialogues. 

A  paste  made  only  of  crums  of  bread,  which  should 
be  of  pure  fine  manchet— I.  Walton,  Complete  An- 
gler. 

Manchineel.  s.  [Spanish,  mancinella.]  Tree 
so  called  ;  Hippomane  mancinella. 

The  manchineel  tree  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies, 
and  grows  to  the  size  of  an  oak  :  its  wood  is  of  a 
beautiful  grain,  will  polish  well  and  last  long,  and  is 
therefore  much  esteemed:  in  cutting  down  those 
trees,  the  juice  of  the  bark  must  be  burnt  out  before 
the  work  is  begun  :  for  it  will  raise  blisters  on  the 
skin,  and  burn  holes  in  linen ;  and  if  it  should  flie 
into  the  eyes  of  the  labourers,  they  are  in  danger  of 
losing  their  sight :  the  fruit  is  of  the  colour  and  size 
of  the  golden  pippen ;  many  Europeans  have  suf- 
fered, and  others  lost  their  lives  by  eating  it :  the 
leaves  abound  with  juice  of  the  same  nature :  cattle 
never  shelter  themselves,  and  scarcely  will  any  ve- 
getable grow  under  their  shade ;  yet  goats  eat  this 
fruit  without  injury.— Miller. 

Mancipate.  v.  a.  [Lat.  mancipo ;  Fr.  man- 
ciper.~]  Enslave.  Hare,  especially  when 
compared  with  its  compound  Emancipate, 

&c. 

They  voluntary  mancipate  and  sell  themselves. — 
Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  160. 

Although  the  regular  part  of  nature  is  seldom 
varied,  yet  the  meteors,  which  are  in  themselves 
more  unstable,  and  less  mancipated  to  stated  mo- 
tions, are  often  times  employed  to  various  ends.— 
Sir  M.  Hale,  Origination  of  Mankind. 
Mancipation,  s.    Slavery  ;  involuntary  obli- 
gation :  (the  negative  compound  Eman- 
cipation commoner). 

They  [the  Romans]  fortified  themselves  against  all 
incursions, . . .  and  prevailed  against  all  mankind  to 
their  mancipation  under  them.—  Waterhouse,  Com- 
mentary on  Fortescu,  p.  187. 
Manciple,  s.    [Lat.  manceps,  signifying  par- 


erroneously  supposed  to  be  a  native  term.  From 
Portuguese  mandar,  to  hold  authority,  command, 
govern.  Middle  Latin  mandaria,  jurisdiction,  do- 
minion.— Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  English  Ety- 
mology.'] 
Mandat.  s.  See  extract. 


ticularly  the  superintendent  of  a  public 
bakehouse,  and  from  thence  a  baker  in 
general.]  Steward  of  a  community  ;  pur- 
veyor. 

They  come  furnished  with  no  more  experience 
than  they  learnt  between  the  cook  and  the  manciple. 
— Milton,  Of  Reformation  in  England,  b.  ii. 

Their  manciple  fell  dangerously  ill, 
Bread  must  be  had,  their  grist  went  to  the  mill : 
This  Simkin  moderately  stole  before, 
Their  steward  sick,  he  robb'd  them  ten  times  more. 
Betterton,  Miller  of  Trompington. 
Mandamus,  s.      [Lat.]       Writ  granted  by 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  in  the  name 
of  the  king ;    so  called  from  the  initial 
word. 

I  thought  it  my  duty  to  returne  our  most  humble 
thankes  to  your  grace,  for  your  late  seasonable  and 
effectual  assistance  in  reverting  the  mandamus  sent 
to  Oriel-college.— Letter  in  IVarton's  Life  of  Ba- 
thurst,p.WQ. 

Mandamus  is  a  command  issuing  in  the  king's 
name,  out  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  directed  to 
any  person,  incorporation,  or  inferior  court  of  judi- 
cature requiring  them  to  do  some  particular  thing 
herein  specified,  which  appertains  to  their  office  and 
duty.  It  is  a  high  prerogative  writ,  of  a  most  exten- 
sive remedial  nature ;  and  may  be  issued  in  some 
cases  where  the  injured  party  hath  also  another 
(but  more  tedious)  mode  of  redress,  as  in  case  of  ad- 
mission of  restitution  to  an  olfice;  but  it  issues  in 
all  cases  where  the  party  hath  a  right  to  have  any- 
thing done,  and  hath  no  other  specific  means  of 
compelling  the  performance . . .  This  writ  is  grounded 
on  a  suggestion  by  the  oath  of  the  party  injured,  . . 
whereupon  .  . .  a  rule  is  made  , . .  directing  the  party 
complained  of  to  show  cause  why  a  writ  should  not 
issue.  If  he  show  no  sufficient  cause,  the  writ  is 
issued,  at  first  in  the  alternative,  either  to  do  thus 
or  signify  some  reason  to  the  contrary.  To  which  a 
return  or  answer  must  be  made  on  a  certain  day. 
And  if  the  inferior  judge  or  other  person  to  whom 
the  writ  is  directed  returns  or  signifies  an  insnlli- 
cient  reason,  then  there  issues  .  .  a  peremptory 
maadamut,  to  do  the  thing  absolutely.— Jiurn,  Jus- 
tice of  Peace. 

Mandarin,    s.      [Portuguese ;    see  last  ex- 
tract.]    Chinese  nobleman  or  magistrate. 

Out  of  these  are  chosen  all  their  chief  officers,  and 
mandarines,  both  civil  and  military.— Sir  W.  Temple. 


While  the  popes  were  thus  artfully  depriving  the 
chapters  of  their  right  of  e.ection  to  bishoprics,  they 
interfered  in  a  more  arbitrary  manner  with  the  col- 
lation of  inferior  benefices.  This  began,  though  in 
so  insensible  a  manner  as  to  deserve  no  notice  but 
for  its  consequences,  with  Adrian  IV..  who  requested 
some  bishops  to  confer  the  next  benefice  that  should 
become  vacant  on  a  particular  clerk.  Alexander  III. 
used  to  solicit  similar  favours.  These  recommenda- 
tory letters  were  called  mandats— Ha/lam,  View  of 
the  State  of  Europe  during  the  middle  Ages,  pt.  ii. 
ch.  vii. 

Meanwhile  the  popes  who  sat  at  Avignon  con- 
tinued to  invade  with  surprising  rapaciousness  the 
patronage  and  revenues  of  the  church.  The  mandate 
or  letters  directing  a  particular  clerk  to  be  pre- 
ferred seem  to  have  given  place  in  a  great  degree  to 
the  more  effectual  method  of  appropriating  benefices 
by  reservation  or  provision,  which  was  carried  to  an 
enormous  extent  in  the  fourteenth  century.— 
Ibid. 

Mandate,    s.      [Fr.   mandat ;    Lat.   manda- 
tum.^ 

1.  Command. 

Her  force  is  not  any  where  so  apparent  as  in  ex- 
press mandates  or  prohibitions,  especially  upon  ad- 
vice and  consultation  going  before.— Hooker,  Eccle- 
siastical Polity. 

The  necessity  of  the  times  cast  the  power  of  the 
three  estates  upon  himself,  that  his  mandates  should 
pass  for  laws,  whereby  he  laid  what  taxes  he  pleased. 
— Howell,  Vocall  Forrest. 

When  the  Senate  or  the  Emperors  of  Rome  issued 
their  mandates  to  the  extremity  of  the  world,  they 
were  known  to  be  supported  by  vast  and  irresistible 
armies.  The  mandates  of  Hildebrand  were  to  pro- 
mulgate, to  execute  themselves.— Milman,  History 
of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  vii.  ch.  ii. 

The  Emperor  was  besieging  the  city  of  Crema, 
when  he  received  the  intimation  of  this  election  from 
each  of  the  rival  Popes.  He  assumed  the  language 
of  an  impartial  arbitrator  :  he  summoned  a  council 
of  all  Christendom  to  meet  at  Pavia,  and  cited  both 
the  Popes  to  submit  their  claims  to  its  decision. 
The  summons  to  Alexander  was  addressed  to  the 
Cardinal  Roland,  the  chancellor  of  the  see  of  Rome. 
Alexander  refused  to  receive  a  mandate  thus  ad- 
dressed.— Ibid.,  b.  viii.  ch.  viii. 

2.  Precept ;    charge  ;    commission,    sent   or 
transmitted. 

Who  knows, 

If  the  scarce  bearded  Csesar  have  not  sent 
His  powerful  mandate  to  you. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  1. 
He  thought  the  mandate  forged,  your  death  con- 
ceal'd.  Dryden. 

This  dream  all  powerful  Juno  sends,  I  bear 
Her  mighty  mandates,  and  her  words  you  hear. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  ^Sneid,  vii.  602. 

Mandator.  s.     [Latin.]     Director. 

A  person  is  said  to  be  a  client  to  his  advocate,  but 
a  master  and  mandator  to  his  proctor. — Ayliffe,  Pa- 
rergon  Juris  Canonici. 
Mandatory,  adj.     Preceptive  ;  directory. 

It  doth  not  appear  that  he  usurped  more  than  a 
mandatory  nomination  of  the  bishop  to  be  con- 
secrated. —  Archbislwp  Usher,  On  Ordination, 
p.  221. 

Mandatory,  s.  One  to  whom  a  command- 
ment or  charge  is  given,  as,  to  an  ap- 
paritor, or  other  messenger,  to  execute  a 
citation. 

Sending  their  mandatory  with  a  musquetier  to 
Doctor  Hammond's  lodging,  they  commanded  him 
to  appear  before  them.— Bishop  Fell,  Life  of  Ham- 
mond, §  1. 

Mandible,  s.  [Lat.  mandibula.]  Jaw ;  in- 
strument of  manducation. 

There  are  two  jaw  bones,  which  are  called  the 
upper  and  nether  mandible. — Smith,  Portrait  of 
Old  Age,  p.  76. 

Ho  saith,  only  the  crocodile  moveth  the  upper 
jaw,  as  if  the  upper  mandible  did  make  an  articula- 
tion with  the  cranium.— Grew,  Museum. 

Mandibular.  adj.  Belonging  to  the  man- 
dibles. 

They  consider  and  compute  the  many  parts,  joints, 
sinews; .  . .  parts  similar, dissimilar, guttural, dental, 
miiinli/jiiliir. — Gay  ton,  Notes  <m  Don  Quixote,  p.  103. 

From  the  trunk  of  the  facial  a  slender  nerve  passes 
to  above  the  matidiijular  joint. — Otveii,  Anatomy  of 
Vertebrates. 
Mandil.  *.     Sort  of  mantle. 

Gratifying  them  with  a  horse,  a  sword,  a  mandil, 
or  the  like. — Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of  some  Years' 
Travels  into  Africa  and  tlie  Great  Asia,  p.  2SW. 
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Mandillion.  s.     See  Mantle. 

Thus  putte  he  on  his  arming  trusse,  fair  shooes 

upon  his  feet, 

About  him  a  mandillion  that  did  with  buttons  meet, 
Of  purple,  large,  and  full  of  folds,  curled  with  a 

warmful  nap, 
A  garment  that  'gainst  cold  in  night  did  soldiers 

use  to  wrapp. 
Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Iliad,  b.  x.  (Rich.) 

With  e  in  the  place  of  i. 

[The  anthropophagi  about  the  North  Pole]  used 
to  drink  out  of  the  sculs  of  men's  heads,  and  to 
weare  the  scalpes,  hair  and  all,  instead  of  mandel- 
lion.i  or  stomachers,  before  their  breasts. — Holland, 
Translation  ofPlinie,  b.  vii.  ch.  ii.  (Rich.) 

Mandioc.  s.    Plant  and  root  so  called  ;  cas- 
sava; cassava-root.     See  also  Tapioca. 
That  Manihot,  the  native  name  in  one  of 
the  South  American  languages,  is  the  true 
word,  is  well  known ;  and,  on  the  strength 
of  this,  it  is  often  considered  as  the  Eng- 
lish form.    It  is  scarcely  this.    Such  a  com- 
bination as  an  aspirate  between  two  vowels 
is  unfamiliar ;  and  the  term,  as  here  given, 
is  in  the  natural  form   it  assumes  in  our 
language :  Manihot  being  the  medical  one. 
Mandioc  [is]  the  American  name  of  a  plant,  other- 
wise called  Cassava,  which  is  cultivated  within  the 
tropics  of  America,  for  the  sake  of  the  fsecula  con- 
tained in  its  stems.    It  is  the  Manihot  utilissima  of 
botanists,  formerly  called  latropha  Manihot.    Ta- 
pioca is  one  of  its  products.    In  its  raw  state  the 
plant  is  poisonous;  but  by  torrefaction  and  washing 
the  faecula  is  rendered  harmless. — Brande  and  Cox, 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Mandolin,  s.  [Italian,  mandolaJ]  Musical 
instrument,  a  kind  of  guitar,  so  called.  See 
extract ;  which  also  shows  that  the  word 
is  scarcely  naturalized,  and  that  the  French, 
rather  than  the  Italian,  form  is  adopted. 

Mandola,  and  mandora,  Italian  :  testudo  minor, 
Latin  ;  mandole  and  mandoline,  French,  [is]  a  very 
small  instrument  in  form  of  a  violin,  with  four 
strings,  and  a  fretted  neck,  played  with  a  quill  in  j 
the  right  hand  instead  of  a  bow.  About  thirty  years 
ago,  there  was  a  Neapolitan  here  of  the  name  of ; 
Francese,  who  played  admirably  on  this  diminutive 
tinkling  instrument,  which  had  very  little  tone  or 
variety  of  expression ;  yet,  by  his  taste,  fancy,  and 
enthusiasm,  Francese  entertained  lovers  and  nice 


judges  of  music  during  several  hours,  without  tiring 
them  with  its  monotony,  or  rather  total  want  of 
tone.  Mandore,  a  small  lute  or  guitar  with  four 


strings,  tuned  fourths  and  fifths,  sometimes  thrum-  , 
mod  with  the  finger,  and  sometimes  played  with  a 
quill,  like  the  mandoline.  —  Rees,  Cyclopaedia. 
When  Mirth's  awake  and  Love  begins 

To  turn  Night's  clouds  to  day, 
With  sounds  of  lutes  and  mandolins 
To  steal  young  hearts  away. 

Moore,  National  Airs. 

Mandore.  s.     See  Mandolin. 

Mandragora.  s.    Latin  form  of  Mandrake. 

And  Ruben  went  out  in  the  wheat  harvest  and 

founde  mandragoras  in  the  fields,  and  brought  them 

unto  his  mother  Lea.  —  Genesis,  ch.xxx:  1551.  (Rich.) 

Not  poppy,  nor  mandragora, 
Nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  world, 
Shall  ever  mod'oine  thee  to  that  sweet  sleep, 
Which  thou  owd'st  yesterday. 

Shake/tpear,  Othello,  iii.  3. 
Come,  violent  death, 
Serve  for  mandrat/ora  to  make  me  sleep. 

Webster,  Dutches*  of  Malfy  :  1623. 

Mandrake,  s.  [Lat.  mandragora  ;  Gr.  unv- 
Sortyopric,  :  probably  a  word  originally  fo- 
reign to  both  languages,  the  analysis  of 
its  elements  as  a  compound  being  uncer- 
tain.] Plant  and  root  so  called,  which  at 
different  times  and  in  different  countries 
has  had  attached  to  it  various  superstitions  ; 
sometimes  being  looked  upon  as  a  philtre 
or  love-charm,  sometimes  as  an  aphrodi- 
siac, sometimes  as  a  narcotic.  Neither  has 
the  plant  always  been  the  same.  Botani- 
cally,  the  species  to  which  it  now  applies 
is  a  poisonous  Solanaceous  plant  so  closely 
akin  to  the  Atropa  belladonna,  or  Deadly 
Nightshade,  as  to  have  been  placed  in  the 
same  genus,  i.e.  Atropa  mandragora,  since 
changed  to  Mandragora  officinalis.  See 
extracts. 

And  shrieks  like  mandrakes,  torn  out  of  the  earth, 
That  living  mortals,  hearing  thorn,  run  mad. 

Sliakespear,  liumeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  3. 
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Would  curses  kill,  as  doth  the  mandrake's  groan, 
I  would  invent  as  bitter  searching  terms, 
As  curst,  as  harsh,  and  horrible  to  hear. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iii.  2. 

Go,  and  catch  a  falling  star, 
Get  with  child  a  mandrake  root.  Donne. 

Many  rnolas  and  false  conceptions  there  are  of 
mandrakes,  the  first  from  great  antiquity  conceiveth 
the  root  thereof  resembles  the  shape  of  a  man,  which 
is  a  conceit  not  to  be  made  out  by  ordinary  inspec- 
tion, or  any  other  eyes  than  such  as  regarding  the 
clouds  behold  them  in  shapes  conformable  to  pre- 
apprehension.—  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours, 
b.ii.  ch.vi.  (Rich.) 

The  flower  of  the  mandrake  consists  of  one  leaf  in 
the  shape  of  a  bell,  and  is  divided  at  the  top  into 
several  parts ;  the  root  is  said  to  bear  a  resemblance 
to  the  human  form.  The  reports  of  tying  a  dog  to 
this  plant,  in  order  to  root  it  up,  and  prevent  the 
certain  death  of  the  person  who  dares  to  attempt 
such  a  deed,  and  of  the  groans  emitted  bv  it  when 
the  violence  is  offered,  are  equally  fabulous. — 
Miller. 

Among  other  virtues,  mandrake  has  been  falsely 
celebrated  for  rendering  barren  women  fruitful :  it 
has  a  soporifick  quality,  and  the  ancients  used  it 
when  they  wanted  a  narcotick  of  the  most  powerful 
kind.— »Str  J.  Hill,  Materia  Medico,. 

Mandrake  is  an  aero-narcotic  poison ;  when  swal- 
lowed it  purges  violently.  The  roots,  from  their 
fancied  resemblance  to  the  human  form,  were  called 
anthropomorphon,  and  were  supposed  to  prevent 
barrenness.  The  root  of  Bryonia  dioica  is  sold  at 
the  herb-shops  as  a  substitute  for  mandrake.  Dr. 
Sylvester  has  recently  drawn  attention  to  the  an- 
cient uses  of  this  plant  as  an  anasthetic.— Pereira, 
Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 

Mandragora  officinarum  is  a  beautiful  autumn- 
blooming  perennial,  with  wavy  margined  leaves  and 
deep  purple  flowers.  It  has  a  thick  fleshy  root. 
The  herb  mentioned  in  Genesis  xxx.,  which  our 
translation  renders  mandrake,  was  probably  some 
flower  or  root  to  which  common  belief  attached 
value  as  a  philter.  The  mandrake  of  modern  as  well 
as  classical  superstition  is  a  herb  supposed  to  have 
a  resemblance  to  the  shape  of  a  man.  Those  who 
tear  it  from  the  ground  are  obliged  to  do  so  with 
peculiar  ceremonials  :  shrieks  and  groans  are  heard 
to  issue  from  it,  which  have  the  power  of  injuring 
the  unwary  person  who  hears  them.  Its  favourite 
habitat  was  believed  to  be  the  ground  under  a 
gallows  on  which  a  criminal  was  hanging.  When 
plucked,  it  was  said  to  be  useful  in  conjurations,  for 
the  transformation  of  men  or  beasts  ;  and  was  also 
believed  to  enable  the  possessor  to  acquire  riches  at 
play,  and  to  discover  hidden  treasures. — Brande 
and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and 
Art. 

[Mandrake, — Latin  mandragora,  a  plant  supposed  to  be 
used  in  magical  incantations :  in  French  still  more 
strangely  corrupted  into  main  de  gloire.—  Wedg- 
wood, Dictionary  of  English  Etymology.] 

As  mandrage. 

In  digging  up  the  root  of  mandrage,  there  are 
some  ceremonies  observed;  first,  they  that  go  about 
this  worke  look  especially  to  this,  that  the  winde  be 
not  in  their  face,  but  blow  upon  their  backes ,  then, 
with  the  point  of  a  sword  they  draw  three  circles 
round  the  plant,  which  done,  they  dig  it  up  after- 
wards with  their  faces  to  the  west.—  Holland,  Trans- 
lation ofPlinie,  b.  xxv.  ch.  xiii.  (Rich.) 

Mandrel,  s.  [Fr.  mandrill.]  Instrument  to 
hold  in  the  lathe  the  substance  to  be 
turned. 

Mandrels  are  made  with  a  long  woodon  shank,  to 
fit  stiff  into  a  round  hole  that  is  made  in  the,  work 
that  is  to  be  turned ;  i\\\smandrel  is  a  shank,  or  pin 
mandrel.— Moxon,  Mechanical  Exercises. 
Mandrill,    s.     [man  +  drill,  which  latter  is 
probably  the  same  word  as  gorilla,  not- 
withstanding the  application  of  this  last 
tertn  to  an  ape  of  the  western  coast  of 
Africa,  perhaps  the  chimpanzee.]     Baboon 
so  called  ;  Papio  Mormon  ;  M  a  n  t  e  g  a  r. 

This  baboon  is  found  on  the  Gold  Coast,  and  in 
the  other  southern  provinces  of  Africa,  where  the  ne- 
groes call  him  Hoggoand  the  Europeans  mandrill... . 
Smith  relates  that  a  female  mandrill  was  given  him. 
which  was  not  above  six  months  old,  and  had  then 
attained  the  size  of  an  adult  baboon The  man- 
drill li!is  pouches  on  the  sides  of  his  cheeks,  and 
callosities  on  his  posteriors.  His  tail  is  very  short, 
not  exceeding  two  or  three  inches;  his  canine  teeth 
are  much  thicker  and  longer  than  those  of  a  man. 
The  muzzle  is  very  thick,  long,  and  .surrounded 
on  both  sid' s  with  deep  longitudinal  wrinkles. 
His  face  is  flat,  naked,  and  of  a  bluish  colour.  His 
ears,  palms  of  his  hands,  and  soles  o I'  histVet.  an 
also  naked.  His  hair  is  long,  of  a  reddish  brown 
over  the  body,  and  grey  upon  the  breast  and  belly. 
He  walks  erect  on  two  feet,  but  sometimes  on  all 
four :  he  is  from  four  feet  to  four  feet  and  a  half  high 
when  upright.— Translation  of  Buffon's  Natural 
llistiiry. 

Of  all  the  monkeys,  the  mandrills  are  those  which 
have  the  loi'trost  nmz/.ie.  Tliet  nil  is  very  short.  They 
are  also  extremely  brutnl  and  ferocious.  Only  cue 
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species  is  known.  ...  It  is  not  possible  to  conceive 
an  animal  more  extraordinary  nnd  more  hideous. 
He  very  nearly  attains  the  Height  of  man.  The 
negroes  of  Guinea  are  much  afraid  of  him.  Many 
traits  of  his  history  have  been  mixed  with  that  of 
the  chimpanse',  and  of  course  with  that  of  the  orang- 
outang.— Translation  of  Cuvier's  Regne  Animal. 

The  mandril  proper  is  the  great  blue-faced  ba- 
boon of  our  menageries—  Simia  Mormon  and  Maimon 
of  Linnaeus.  It  is  of  a  greyish  brown,  inclining  to 
olive  above,  with  the  cheeks  blue  and  furrowed. 
1  he  nose  in  the  adult  male  becomes  red,  and  even 
inclines  to  a  fine  scarlet  at  the  end.  It  is  difficult, 
snys  Cuvier,  to  imagine  a  more  hideous  or  extraor- 
dinary animal.  The  male  attains  the  size  of  a  man, 
and  is  a  terror  to  the  negroes  of  Guinea  and  the 
other  parts  of  Africa,  of  which  this  species  is  a  na- 
\\vf.-Owen,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Manducable.  adj.     Capable  of  being,  fit  to 
be,  eaten;  edible. 

Not  forbearing  to  oat  any  manrhicable  creature.— 
Sir  T.  Herbert,  Jfflntion  of  some  Years'  Travels  into 
Africa  and  the  Great  Asia,  p.  53. 

Manducate.  v.  a.    [Lat.  mandncatus  =  pass 
part,  of  manduco.~]     Chew  ;  eat. 

It  is  gravel  in  the  teeth,  and  a  man  must  drink 
the  blood  of  his  own  gums,  when  he  manducates 
such  unwholesome,  such  unpleasant  fruit.—  Jeremy 
Taylor,  Sermons,  p.  252  :  1653. 

Mandu  cation,  s.     Eating  ;  chewing. 

As  good  popery  Kara  ypanna,  as  ever  papist  con- 
ceived of  transubstantiation  or  oral  mamhicat  ion.  — 
Bishop  Mountagu,  Appeal  to  Ceesar,  p.  261  :  1625. 

The  more  solid  food  needs  greater  manducation.  — 
Smith,  Portrait  of  Old  Age,  p.  82. 

As  he  who  is  not  a  holy  person  does  not  feed  upon 
Christ,  it  is  apparent  that  our  manducation  must  be 
spiritual,  and  therefore  so  must  the  food,  and  con- 
sequently it  cannot  be  natural  flesh.—  Jeremy  Taylor, 
Worthy  Communicant. 

Manducation  is  the  action  of  the  lower  jaw  in 
chewing  the  food,  and  preparing  it  in  the  mouth 
before  it  is  received  into  the  stomach.—  Quincy. 
Manducatory,  adj.     Adapted  for,  using  in, 
relating  to,  the  act  of  rhewing. 

The  manducatory  organs  are  formed  on  the  same 
principle.—  Owen,  Lectures  on  Comparative  Ana- 
tomy. 

Mane.  s.     [A..S.]      Hair  which  hangs  down 
on  the  neck'  of  horses  or  other  animals. 

Pamelas  was  tossed  from  the  saddle  to  the  mane 
cf  the  horse,  and  thence  to  the  ground.  —  Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

The  weak  wanton  Cupid 

Shall  from  your  neck  unloose  his  am'rous  fold; 
And,  like  a  dew-drop  from  the  lion's  mane, 
Be  shook  to  air. 

Shakespear,  Troilusand  Cressida,  iii.  3. 

The  horses  breaking  loose,  ran  up  and  down  with 
their  tails  and  manes  on  a  light-fire.—  Knolles,  His- 
tory of  the  Turks. 

And  though  disorder'd  in  retreat, 
Each  of  them  stoutly  kept  his  seat  ; 
For  quitting  both  their  swords  and  reins, 
They  grasp'd  with  all  their  strength  the  manes. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  2,  839. 
Used  adjectivally. 

A  hand-barrow,  wheelbarrow,  shovel  and  spade, 
A  currie  comb,  mane  comb,  and  whip  for  a  jade. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good  Husbandry. 

Maneater.  s.  English  equivalent  to  Can- 
nibal. 

Gibbon  .  .  .  writes  of  maneaters  in  the  .  .  .  neigh- 
bourhood of  Glasgow.—  Craivfurd,  On  the  Civiliza- 
tion  of  Man,   Transactions   of  the  Ethnological 
Society. 
Used  metaphorically. 

The  aboriginal  man-eater,  or  pocket-cannibal,  is 
susceptible  of  the  refining  influences  of  civilisation. 
lie  decorates  his  lair  with  the  skins  of  his  victims; 
he  adorns  his  person  with  the  spoils  of  those  whom 
he  devours.  Mr.  Losely  introduced  to  Mr.  Poole's 
friends—  dresses  for  dinner;  and,  combining  ele- 
gance with  appetite,  eats  them  up.—  Lord  Lytton, 
What  will  he  do  with  it  'I  b.  iv.  ch.  ix.  heading. 

Manege,  s.  [Fr.]  Place  where  horses  are 
trained,  or  horsemanship  taught  ;  riding- 
school. 

If  the  weather  is  verv  hot,  you  may  leave  your 
riding  at  the  manege  till  your  return  to  Paris.  — 
lard  Chesterfield. 

Manorial,  adj.   [L.Lat.  manerium.']    Mano- 

rial. 

Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  besirle  the  church 
there  was  a  domestic  or  iniiiu-riiil  chapel  belonging 
to  the  old  family-seat  at  Astorley.—  T.  Warton,His- 
tor;i  of  die  Parish  of  Kid<lhiytrin,-p.  20. 

The  [cultivation  of  fresh  land]  was  checked  by 
laws  hostile  to  Improvement,  sucn  as  themanerial 
and  commonnble  rights  in  Knirland,  and  by  the 
general  tone  of  manners.  —  Jin  Ham,  View  of  the 
State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  pt.  i.  ch.  ix. 
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MATTES      7  MANE 

MANHOOD)  ivi  •»•  J3T  Jl 

Manes.  A-.  pi.  [Lat.]     Spirits  of  the  dead. 

Some  sages  have  thought  it  pious  to  preserve  a 
certain  reverence  for  the  manes  of  their  deceased 
friends ;  and  have  withdrawn  themselves  from  the 
rest  of  the  world,  at  certain  seasons,  to  comme- 
morate in  their  own  thoughts  such  of  their  ac- 
quaintance who  have  gone  before  them  out  of  this 
life.— Tatter,  no.  181. 

Manful,    adj.     [from  man.']     Bold;    stout; 
daring. 

The  Jews,  observing  a  manful  resolution  and 
majesty  in  his  countenance,  asked  him  some  par- 
ticulars concerning  his  parents,  condition,  and 
country.  —  Anderton,  History  of  tJie  Iconoclasts, 
p.  29 :  1671. 

Manful,  adj.  [? from  A.S. mane.']  See  Man- 
kind. 

His  trenchant  sword,  Toledo  trusty, 
For  want  of  fighting,  had  grown  rusty  . . . 
The  peaceful  scabbard  where  it  dwelt 
The  rancour  of  its  rage  had  felt, 
For  of  the  lower  end  two  handful 
It  had  devoured,  'twas  so  manful. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  1, 359. 

Manfully,    adv.      In    a   manful    manner ; 
boldly;  stoutly. 

I  slew  him  manfully  in  fight, 
Without  false  'vantage,  or  base  treachery. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  1. 
He  that  with  this  Christian  armour   manfully 
fights  against,    and   repels,   the   temptations  and 
assaults  of  his  spiritual  enemies ;  he  that  keeps  his 
conscience  void  of  offence,  shall  enjoy  peace  here 
and  for  ever.— Kay,  On  the  Wisdom  of  God  mani- 
fested in  the  Works  of  the  Creation. 
Manfulness.     s.      Attribute    suggested    by 
Manful;  stoutness;  boldness. 

Daniel,  then  byshoppe  of  Wynchestre,  sent  this 
Wenefridus  to  Rome,  with  his  letters  of  commen- 
dation for  his  manfulness  there  shewed. — Bale,  Acts 
of  English  Votaries,  pt.  i.  fol.  57 :  1550. 

Mangabey.  s.     Species  of  ape  so  called. 

The  two  mangabeys  so  closely  resemble  that  they 
have  been  treated  by  English  writers  hitherto  as  j 
one  species  with  a  variety,  under  the  name  of  the  i 
white-eyelid  monkey.  Many  specimens  have,  how-  j 
ever,  lately  been  observed,  and  the  characteristic  j 
differences,  however  trifling,  have  been  found  inva- , 
riable  in  all  the  individuals.  . . .  These  two  species  ; 
resemble  each  other  as  closely  in  moral  as  in  why- 1 
sical  characters.  —  Translation  of  Cuvier's  Regne  \ 
Animal. 

Manganese,  s.  [A  word  formed  by  trans- 1 
position  from  magnesium ;  magnesium  being 
the  name  given  to  the  metal  of  which  a 
black  mineral,  described  by  Scheele,  was 
shown  by  Gahn  to  be  an  oxide.  As,  how- 
ever, the  form  in  -gn-  was  limited  to  the 
metallic  base  of  Magnesia,  the  present 
modification,  -ng-,  was  adopted.  The  word 
before  us  has  an  ordinary  English  form ; 


M  ANG 

Mangel-wurzel,  s.  [German  direct;  mangel 
=  want,  scarcity  +  wurzel  =  root.]  Variety 
of  beet  so  called,  cultivated  as  food  for 
cattle :  (sometimes,  but  incorrectly,  spelt 
Mangold). 

Sow  the  main  crop  of  red  beet,  for  its  roots,  if  not 
done  last  month.  Sow  also  white  and  green  beets— 
for  their  leaves.  Likewise  sow  mangel  wurzel  beet 
— both  for  its  root  and  for  its  leaves ;  but  principally 
the  latter,  being  excellent  to  boil  like  spinach,  and 
the  stalks  of  the  leaves  also  as  asparagus.— Aber- 
crombie,  Gardener's  Calendar. 
Manger,  s.  [Fr.  mangeoireJ] 

1.  In  Husbandry.      Place  or  vessel  in  which 
animals  are  fed. 

A  churlish  cur  got  into  a  manger,  and  there  lay 
growling  to  keep  the  horses  from  their  provender. 
— Sir  B.  L' Estrange. 

2.  In  Navigation.    See  extract. 

Manger  [is]  the  space  near  the  hawse-holes, 
bounded  on  the  after  side  by  a  partition  across  the 
bows,  called  the  manger  board,  to  receive  any  water 
that  may  enter  the  hawse  holes.  This  water,  instead 
of  being  allowed  to  flood  the  deck,  is  forced  to  return 
through  the  scuppers.  —Brande,  Encyclopaedia  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Mangle,  v.  a.  [see  Maul.]  Lacerate;  cut 
or  tear  piecemeal ;  butcher. 

Afterward  they  brought  the  fifth  also,  and  mangled 
him. — 2  Maccabees,  vii.  15. 

Cassio,  may  you  suspect 

Who  they  should  be,  that  thus  have  mangled  you  ? 
Shakespear,  Othello,  v.  1. 
Your  dishonour 

Mangles  true  judgment,  and  bereaves  the  state 
Of  that  integrity  which  should  become  it. 

Id.,  Coriolanus,  in.  1. 
Thoughts    my  tormentors,  arm'd   with   deadly 

stings, 

Mangle  my  apprehensive  tenderest  parts, 
Exasperate,  exulcerate,  and  raise 
Dire  inflammation,  which  no  cooling  herb, 
Or  medicinal  liquor  can  assuage. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  623. 
What  could  swords  or  poisons,  racks  or  flame, 
But  mangle  and  disjoint  this  brittle  frame ! 
More  fatal  Henry's  words;  they  murder  Emma's 
fame.  Prior,  Henry  and  Emma,  526. 

It  is  hard,  that  not  one  gentleman's  daughter 
should  read  her  own  tongue ;  as  any  one  may  find 
who  can  hear  them  when  they  are  disposed  to 
mangle  a  play  or  a  novel,  where  the  least  word  out 
of  the  common  road  disconcerts  them.— Swift. 

With  this  came  in  the  decay  of  piety  and  the  in- 
crease of  pride,  the  obstinate  sophistry  of  rational- 
ism .  . .  and  every  form  of  unbelief ;  assaults  upon 
the  text  and  letter  of  Scripture,  such  as,  taken  alone, 
are  quite  sufficient,  if  they  prevail,  to  overthrow  the 
faith  of  the  bulk  of  mankind,  and  a  licence  of  inter- 
pretation which  finally  slays  what  the  former  had 
mangled.— Gladstone,  Tlie  State  in  its  Relations 
with  the  Church,  oh.  vii. 

Rolling-press  for  smoothing 
linen ;  calender. 


the  Strictly  chemical  terms  being  manga-    [Mangle.— Italian  mangano,  a  tent-post,  mill-post,  up- 

nesmm  for  the  metal,  manganesz'a  for  the 

oxides  ;  the  acid  being  manganic,  and  the 

salts  manganrttes.]     See  extracts. 

Manganese  is  rarely  found  but  in  an  iron  vein.— 
Woodward. 

Manganese  is  a  grayish-white  metal,  of  a  fine- 
grained fracture,  very  hard,  very  brittle,  with  con- 
siderable lustre ;  of  specific  gravity  8'013,  and 
requiring  for  fusion  the  extreme  heat  of  160°  Wedg- 
wood. It  should  be  kept  in  closely  stoppered  bottles 
under  naphtha,  like  potassium,  because,  with  contact 
with  air  it  speedily  gets  oxidized,  and  falls  into  pow- 
der. It  .decomposes  water  slowly  at  common  tempe- 
ratures* and  rapidly  at  a  red  heat.  Pure  oxide  of 
manganese  can  be  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  only 
in  small  quantities,  by  mixing  it  with  lamp-black 
and  oil  into  a  dough,  and  exposing  the  mixture. — 
Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 
Manganite  [is]  the  grey  oxide  of  manganese ;  the 
purest  and  most  beautifully-crystallized  ore  of  man- 
ganese, of  which  it  is  a  hydrated  peroxide.  It  occurs 
in  columnar  crystals  which  are  striated  vertically, 


and  often  grouped  in  bundles;   also  fibrous  and 

massive,  or  radiating  and  granular.— Brande  and 

Cox,  Encyclopedia  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Mange,   s.    [Fr.  demangeaison.~\     The  itch 

or  scab  in  cattle. 

The  sheep  died  of  the  rot,  and  the  swine  of  the 
mange. — B.  Jonson. 

Mange  [is]  an  eruptive  disease  which  attacks 
several  domestic  animals,  especially  the  dog.  It  is 
said  to  resemble  the  itch,  and,  like  that  disease,  to  \ 


right  of  a  crane,  press  for  linen;  manganella,  a 
machine  for  casting  great  weights,  a  crane  lever ; 
French,  mangonneau,  an  engine  whereout  stones, 
old  iron,  and  great  arrows  were  violently  darted. 
(Cotgrave  )  Modern  Greek,  payyavov,  a  machine  to 
calender  linen,  a  mangle,  press ;  nayyavorniyaSov,  a 
well  winch  or  wheel,  instrument  to  draw  water  from 
a  well.  German,  mange,  mangel,  mandel,  machine 
for  giving  a  gloss  to  linen,  calender,  mangle;  Old 
Norse,  mondull,  the  axis  of  a  wheel.  The  word  is 
commonly  explained  as  a  corruption  of  Latin,  ma- 
china,  a  machine,  or  mechanical  device.  '  Machinas 
jaeulatorias  quas  mangana  et  petrarias  vocant.' 
(Willhelmus  Tyrius  in  Ducangc.)  'Quomodoid 
faciant,  qua  arte,  quibus  manyanis,  quibusve  instru- 
mentis  aut  medicamentis.'  (Ducange.)  Modern 
Greek,  /nayyaveia,  machination,  plot,  device,  im- 
posture.— Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  English  Ety- 
mology.'} 

Mangle,  v.  a.  Use,  work,  apply  (to  clothes) 
a  mangle :  (as,  '  He  sent  the  linen  to  be 
mangled'). 

Mangier,  s.  One  who  mangles ;  hacker ; 
one  who  destroys  bunglingly. 

Your  freethinkers  at  that  rate  are  the  greatest 
manglers  of  authors.— Bentley,  Phileleutherus  Lip- 
siensis,  §  33. 

Since  after  thee  may  rise  an  impious  line, 
Coarse  manglers  of  the  human  face  divine ; 
Paint  on,  till  fate  dissolve  thy  mortal  part, 
And  live  and  die  the  monarch  of  thy  art.  Tickell. 


said  to  resemble  the  itch,  and,  like  tiiat  disease,  to  ;  «.'•*»«.*'  t.  i 

be  produced  by  a  minute  species  of  aoarus  which   Mangling,  verbal  abs.  Act  OI  one  who  works 
burrows  beneath  the  cuticle.    It  is  stated  -that  the        a  mangle  ;    application  of  a  mangle  :    (as, 
fluid  dischai-ged  from  the  eruption  of  mange,  in         ...       9-       A      „  v,^««'\ 
horses  and  does,  has  produced  the  itch  upon  the        "Mangling  (lone  Here  ). 

human  skin.    It  is  produced  by  confinement,  want    j^ angling,    verbal    abs.      Act    of    one    who 
of  cleanliness,  and  bad  food. — Brande,  Encyclopedia  • 
of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art.  I      mangles. 
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M  ANH 

They  have  joined  the  most  obdurate  consonants 
without  one  intervening  vowel,  only  to  shorten  a 
syllable ;  so  that  most  of  the  books  we  see  now-a- 
days,  are  full  of  those  manglings  and  abbreviations . 
— Swift. 

Mango,  s.  [Tamul,  mangos  marum.~\  Fruit, 
and  fruit-tree  so  called;  Man^ifera  Indica. 

The  fruit  with  the  husk,  when  very  young,  makes 
a  good  preserve,  and  is  used  to  pickle  like  mangoes. 
— Mortimer. 

What  lord  of  old  would  bid  his  cook  prepare 
Mangoes,  potargo,  champignons,  cavare. 

King,  Art  of  Cookery. 

Of  these  trees  the  mango  is  the  most  important, 
its  fruit  being  as  highly  valued  in  tropical  as  the 
peach  in  temperate  countries. — Lindley,  Vegetable 
Kingdom. 

An  imitation  of  this,  pickled  or  pre- 
served, made  of  cucumber,  bears  the  same 
name.  '  How  to  make  a  mango,'  is  a  com- 
mon heading  in  English  cookery  books. 
Mangonel,  s.  [N.Fr.  from  Gr.  payyavov, 
from  unavi}  =  machine.]  Engine,  used  be- 
fore the  introduction  of  artillery,  with  long 
arms  revolving  vertically,  like  the  sails  of 
a  windmill,  from  the  ends  of  which  stones, 
bolts,  &c.,  were  projected. 

In  the  middle  ages,  besides  the  balista,  catapult, 
onager,  and  scorpion,  Grose  enumerates  the  man- 
gona  and  its  diminutive  mangonell.  . . .  The  man- 
gona  or  mangonel  was  similar  to  the  balista.  Grose 
makes  mangona  a  generic  term  for  all  machines, 
and  mangonel  a  diminutive  for  the  smaller.  Indeed, 
we  find  some  of  which  the  woodwork  could  be  car- 
ried in  a  cart. — Fosbrooke,  Encyclopedia  of  Anti- 
quities. 

Mangonism.  .?.  Art  of  setting  off  anything. 
Hare. 

Let  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  are  curious,  trust 
little  by  mangonism,  insuccations,  or  medicine,  to 
alter  the  species  of  flowers  considerably. — Evelyn, 
Kalendarium  Ilortense,  March. 

Mangonize.  v.  n.  [Lat.  mangonizo  =  act  as 
a  slave-dealer,  mango,  -om's.]  Set  off  a 
thing  to  make  it  sell  the  better.  Latinism. 

Mangonizing.  part.  adj.  Setting  off  an  in- 
different article  after  the  fashion  of  a  slave- 
dealer. 

No,  you  mangonizing  slave,  I  will  not  part  from 
'em :  you'll  sell  them.— B.  Jonson,  Poetaster. 
Mangosteen.    s.      Fruit   and  fruit-tree   so 
called ;  Garcinia  mangostana. 

The  mangosteen  . . .  has  the  reputation  of  being 

the  finest  of  all  fruit. — Lindley,  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

Mangrove,    s.     [Malay,  mangleJ]    Tree   so 

called  of  the  family  Rhizophoraceae ;  Rhizo- 

phora  mangle.  White  mangrove;  Laguncu- 

laria  racemosa.  Black  mangrove,  Avicennia 

tomentosa. 

Mangroves  are  readily  known  from  every  other 
order  to  which  they  can  be  usefully  compared,  by 
their  very  curious  habit  of  germinating  while  the 
seeds  are  still  attached  to  the  branch  that  bears  the 
fruit.  The  radicle  and  club-shaped  crown  of  the 
root  gradually  lengthen  until  they  enter  the  soft 
muddy  soil,  or,  if  too  high,  drop,  and,  fixing  them- 
selves in  the  muddy  bottom,  immediately  strike 
root  at  one  end,  while  leaves  unfold  at  the  other. — 
Lindley,  Vegetable  Kingdom. 
Mangy,  adj.  Infected  with  the  mange. 

In  wretched  beggary, 
And  maungy  misery, 
In  lousy  lothsumnesse.  Skelton,  Poems,  p.  81. 

Away,  thou  issue  ot  a  mangy  dog ! 
I  swoon  to  see  thee. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 

Manhater.  s.    One  who  hates  men,  or  man- 
kind; an  approximate  translation  of  Mi- 
santhrope, q.  v. 
Manhood,  s. 
1.  Human  nature. 

In  Seth  was  the  church  of  God  established  ;  from 
whom  Christ  descended,  as  touching  his  manhood. — 
Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

•2.  Virility  ;  not  womanhood. 

'Tis  in  my  power  to  be  a  sovereign  now, 
And,  knowing  more,  to  make  his  manhood  bow. 

Dryden,  State  of  Innocence,  v.  1. 

3.  Virility  ;  not  childhood. 

Tetchy  and  wayward  was  thy  infancy ; 
Thy   school-days   frightful,    desp'rate,    wild    and 

furious ; 

Thy  prime  of  manfiood  daring,  bold  and  venturous. 
Shakespear,  liichard  III.  iv.  4. 

4.  Courage ;  bravery  ;  resolution  ;  fortitude. 


M  ANI 

Nothing  so  hard  but  his  valour  overcame ;  which 
he  so  guided  with  virtue,  that  although  no  man  was 
spoken  of  but  he  for  manhood,  he  was  called  the 
courteous  Am  phial  us. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Mania,  s.     [Gr.  pavia ;  Fr.  manieJ]     In  its 
most  general  sense  madness  ;  in  Psycho- 
logy, however,  its  import  is  limited  or  re- 
stricted to  certain  forms  of  mental  disease 
characterized  by  delirium  and  excitement. 

Mania  [is]  the  most  violent  and  acute  species  of 
delirium,  arising  from  a  perturbation  of  the  imagi- 
nation and  judgement.— Chambers. 
Very  nearly  allied  to  the  state  of  somnambulism 

and  drowning  are  those  of  delirium  and  mania 

Those  more  violent  forms  of  delirium  in  which  there 
is  considerable  emotional  disturbance,  pass,  by  al- 
most imperceptible  gradations,  into  the  state  of 
mania  which  is  usually  characterized  by  the  com- 
bination of  complete  derangement  of  the  intellec- 
tual powers,  with  passionate  excitement  upon  every 
point  which  in  the  least  degree  affects  the  feelings. 
There  is,  however,  a  considerable  amount  of  variety 
in  the  phases  of  mania,  depending  upon  differences 
in  the  relative  degree  of  intellectual  and  emotional 
excitement. — Carpenter,  Principles  of  Human  Phy- 
siology, §§  829-30. 

The  delirium  in  mania  has  more  the  character  of 
frolic  and  boisterous  excitement.  . . .  Maniacal  pa- 
tients are  not  necessarily  irascible.  They  run, 
dance,  jump,  throw  themselves  down,  shout,  scream, 
and  consequently  are  nearly  always  hoarse ;  they 
tear  off  their  clothes,  and  go  about  in  a  condition 
of  the  greatest  disorder  of  dress. .  . .  Their  ideas 
roam,  and  follow  each  other  rapidly  and  in  the 
greatest  disorder.  The  maniacal  will  answer,  but 
speedily  ramble  again  from  the  point ;  their  talking 
is  so  rapid,  so  various,  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  as- 
certain the  existence  of  actual  delusion ;  they  can- 
not be  made  to  attend  sufficiently  long  to  the  ques- 
tions put  to  them. . . .  The  ideas  follow  in  too  rapid 
succession ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  ever  been 
struck  with  the  eloquence  of  the  maniacal  patient, 
or  with  the  loftiness  or  imaginative  character  of 
their  thoughts.  The  expressions  are  more  like  a 
confused  me!6e,  and  amount  to  a  simple  volubility, 
totally  uncontrolled.  In  the  acute  stage,  i.e.  in  an 
acute  case  of  mania,  the  intellect  is  therefore  con- 
siderably disturbed.  .  .  .  The  facial  expression  in 
mania  differs  much  in  different  cases.  In  melan- 
choly the  face  indexes  the  mind  pretty  accurately, 
but  in  mania  the  extravagance  of  the  ideas,  the 
mixture  of  anger,  grief,  gratitude,  and  resentment, 
alternate  so  quickly  that  it  is  most  difficult  to  de- 
scribe any  form  as  the  fixed  expression.  There  is, 
however,  a  wildness  of  glance,  which  is  heightened 
in  its  effect  by  the  general  disorder  of  the  dress  and 
hair,  and  not  infrequently  by  the  dirt.  The  health 
is  interfered  with  in  mania,  by  the  want  of  sleep. 
...  It  is  very  common  for  the  subject  of  mania  to  be 
affected  with  boils.  The  appearance  of  these  has 
been  looked  upon  as  critical.  I  think,  rather,  that 
they  have  more  connection  with  the  dirt  and  filth 
which  the  maniacal  eat,  and  the  foul  state  of  skin 
which  they  induce  by  their  habits.  The  skin  is  often 
dry,  and  it  has  been  universally  asserted  that  the 
maniacal  and  insane  generally  emit  a  peculiar 
odour  from  their  skin.  It  may  be  so.— Dr.  Sankey, 
Lectures  on  Mental  Diseases,  lect.  iii. 

Maniable.  adj.  Manageable,  of  which  it 
is  a  form.  Obsolete. 

As  to  the  will  of  man,  it  is  that  which  is  most 
maniable  and  obedient.  —  Bacon,  Works,  p.  228  : 
ed.  Rawley,  1657. 

Maniac,  s.     Mad  person. 

Scornful  she  spoke ;  and,  heedless  of  reply, 
The  lovely  maniac  bounded  o'er  the  plain. 

Shenstone,  Elegies,  xvi. 

Maniacal,  adj.  Raging  with  madness  ;  mad 
to  rage ;  brainsick. 

Epilepsis  and  maniacal  lunacies  usually  conform 
to  the  age  of  the  moon. — Grew,  Cosmologia  Sacra. 

(See  also  under  Mania.) 

Manichean.  adj.  [Manes,  the  name  of  one 
of  the  most  important  of  the  early  heresi- 
archs,  the  leading  principle  in  whose  doc- 
trine is  the  antagonism  of  the  Two  Princi- 
ples, Good  and  Evil,  Light  and  Dark.  As 
such,  it  is  a  proper  rather  than  a  common 
name  ;  the  word,  however,  is  entered  in  the 
previous  editions,  and  has  sometimes  a 
general  rather  than  a  special  application.] 
Relating  to,  connected  with,  constituted 
by,  the  doctrine  of  Manes. 

What  has  been  said  is  methinks  sufficient  to  ruin 
the  Manichean  cause,  and  exclude  the  independent 
principle  of  evil.—  Wollaston,  Religion  of  Nature. 

An  inundation  of  heresy  broke  in  that  age  [the 
twelfth  century]  upon  the  church,  which  no  perse- 
cution was  able  thoroughly  to  repress,  till  it  dually 
( ivrrspread  half  the  surface  of  Europe.  Of  this  reli- 
gious innovation  we  must  seek  the  commencement 
in  a  different  part  of  the  globe.  The  Manicheans 
afford  an  eminent  example  of  that  durable  attach- 
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ment  to  a  traditional  creed,  which  so  manv  ancient 
sects,  especially  in  the  East,  have  cherished  through 
the  vicissitudes  of  ages,  in  spite  of  persecution  and 
contempt. . . .  After  a  pretty  long  obscurity,  the 
Manichean  theory  revived  with  some  modification 
in  the  western  parts  of  Armenia,  and  was  propa- 
gated in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  by  a  sect 
denominated  Paulicians. . . .  These  errors  exposed 
them  to  a  long  and  cruel  persecution,  during  which 
a  colony  of  exiles  was  planted  by  one  of  the  Greek 
emperors  in  Bulgaria.  Prom  this  settlement  they 
silently  promulgated  their  Manichean  creed  over 
the  western  regions  of  Christendom. . . .  But  though 
the  derivation  of  these  heretics  called  Albigenses 
from  Bulgaria  is  sufficiently  proved,  it  is  by  no 
means  to  be  concluded  that  all  who  incurred  the 
same  imputation  either  derived  their  faith  from  the 
same  country,  or  had  adopted  the  Manichean  theory 
of  the  Paulicians.  From  the  very  invectives  of  their 
enemies,  and  the  acts  of  the  inquisition,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  almost  every  shade  of  heterodoxy  was 
found  among  these  dissidents,  till  it  vanished  in  a 
simple  protestation  against  the  wealth  and  tyranny 
of  the  clergy.  Those  who  were  absolutely  free  from 
any  taint  of  Manicheism  are  properly  called  Wal- 
denses. . .  .  Upon  this  account  I  have  been  more 
disposed  to  state  explicitly  the  real  Manicheism  of 
the  Albigenses;  especially  as  Protestant  writers, 
considering  all  the  enemies  of  Rome  as  their  friends, 
have  been  apt  to  place  the  opinions  of  these  secta- 
ries in  a  very  false  light. . . .  The  peculiar  tenets  of 
Manicheism  died  away  after  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  although  a  spirit  of  dissent  from 
the  established  creed  broke  out  in  abundant  in- 
stances during  the  two  subsequent  ages. — Hallam, 
View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  tlie  Middle  Ages, 
pt.  ii.  ch.  ix. 

;  Manichean.  *.  Supporter  of  the  doctrine 
of  Manes. 

Could  the  wild  Manichean  own  that  guide, 
The  good  would  triumph,  and  the  ill  subside ! 

Boyse. 
ZVEanichee.  .v.     Manichean. 

The  Manichees  held  man  in  all  things  dragged  by 
a  necessity  of  destiny.  —  Bishop  Hall,  Remains, 
p.  97. 

Manicheism.  s.  Doctrine  of  the  Mani- 
chees. 

Which  doctrine  of  J.  S.  is  condemned  by  his  ad- 
versaries, even  of  Rome,  as  the  pith  of  Manicheism. 
— Puller,  Moderation  of  the  Church  of  England, 
p.  143. 

Bayle  . . .  has  artfully  employed  all  that  force  and 
acuteness  of  argument,  which  he  certainly  possessed, 
in  promoting  the  gloomy  and  uncomfortable  scheme 
of  scepticism  or  Manicheism. — J.  Warton,  Essay  on 
the  Writings  and  Genius  of  Pope. 

(See  also  under  Manichean.) 

Manichord.  s.  Musical  instrument,  like  a 
spinet.  It  has  been  confounded  with  the 
monochord,  as  if  it  were  an  instrument  of 
one  string  only.  It  has  taken  the  name, 
most  probably,  from  the  Lat.  maims,  the 
hand,  and  chord.  Its  strings,  like  those  of 
the  clavichord,  were  covered  with  little 
pieces  of  cloth,  to  deaden  or  soften  the 
sound  :  whence  it  is  called  the  dumb  spi- 
net ;  and  was  much  used  in  nunneries,  by 
reason  that  the  nuns,  who  were  learning 
to  play  upon  it,  might  not  disturb  the  si- 
lence of  other  cells. 

(For  example  see  M  o n  o  c h  o  r  d.) 

Manicon.  s.  [Lat.  manicon,  from  the  Greek 
root  of  naivofiai  =  I  am  mad ;  /Mtvia  =  mad- 
ness.] Kind  of  nightshade  ;  herb  so  called 
from  its  making  people  mad.  Obsolete. 

Bewitch  Hermetick  men  to  run 
Stark  staring  mad  with  manicon. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  iii.  1,  323. 

Manifest,  adj.     [Lat.  manifestus,~] 
1.  Plain  ;  open ;  not  concealed  ;  not  doubt- 
ful ;  apparent. 

They  all  concur  as  principles,  they  all  have  their 
forcible  operations  therein,  although  not  all  in  like 
apparent  and  manifest  manner.— H ooker,  Ecclesias- 
tical Polity. 

That  which  may  be  known  of  God  is  manifest  in 
them ;  for  God  hath  shewed  it  unto  them.— Romans, 
i.  19. 

_  [He]  verily  was  fore-ordained  before  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world,  but  was  manifest  in  these  last 
times  for  you.— 1  Peter,  i.  20. 

1  saw,  1  saw  him  manifest  in  view, 
His  voice,  his  figure,  and  his  gesture  knew. 

Dryden,  Translation  from.  Ovid,  Ceyx 
and  Alcyone. 

•2.  Detected:  (with  of). 

Calistho  there  stood  manifest  of  shame, 
And,  turn'd  a  bear,  the  northern  star  became. 

JJryden. 
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Manifest.  s.  Manifesto:  (this  latter, 
though  less  English,  being  the  commoner 
term). 

You,  authentick  witnesses  I  bring, 
Before  the  gods  and  your  ungrateful  king, 
Of  this  my  manifest:  that  never  more 
This  hand  shall  combat  on  the  crooked  shore. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  First  Book  of 

the  Iliad,  471. 

A  manifest,  shewing  the  reasons  for  declaring  war 
against  the  king  of  Sweden.  —  Book  so  entitled,  folio, 
published  in  1675. 

Manifest,  v.  a.  Make  appear  ;  make  public  ; 
show  plainly  ;  discover. 

Thy  life  did  manifest,  thou  lov'dst  me  not  ; 
And  thou  wilt  have  me  die  assured  of  it. 

Shakespear.  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  4. 
Were  he  not  by  law  withstood, 
He'd  manifest  his  own  inhuman  blood. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal. 
He  that  loveth  me  shall  be  loved  of  my  Father, 
and  I  will  love  him,  and  will  manifest  myself  to  him. 
John,  xiv.  21. 

Manifestation,  s.  Discovery;  publication; 
clear  evidence. 

Though  there  be  a  kind  of  natural  right  in  the 
noble,  wise  and  virtuous,  to  govern  them  which  are 
of  servile  disposition  ;  nevertheless,  for  manifestation 
of  this  their  right,  the  assent  of  them  who  are  to  b« 
governed  seemeth  necessary.—  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

Manifestible.  adj.  Capable  of  being  mani- 
fested. 

This  ismanifestible  in  long  and  thin  plates  of  steel 
perforated  in  the  middle,  and  equilibrated.—  Sir  T. 
Browne. 

There  is  no  other  way  than  this  that  is  manifestable 
either  by  Scripture,  reason,  or  experience.—  Dr.  H. 
More,  Conjectura  Cabbalistica,  p.  241  :  1653. 

Manifesto,  s.  [Italian.]  Public  protesta- 
tion ;  declaration. 

It  was  proposed  to  draw  up  a  manifesto,  setting 
forth  the  grounds  and  motives  of  our  taking  arms.  — 
Addison.  , 

The  Declaration  altogether  failed  to  produce  the 
effect  which  Middleton  had  anticipated.  The  truth 
is  that  his  advice  had  not  been  asked  till  it  mattered 
not  what  advice  he  gave.  If  James  had  put  forth 
such  a  manifesto  in  January,  1689,  the  throne  would 
probably  not  have  been  declared  vacant.  If  he  had 
put  forth  such  a  manifesto  when  he  was  on  the 
coast  of  Normandy  at  the  head  of  an  army,  he  would 
have  conciliated  a  large  part  of  the  nation,  and  he 
might  possibly  have  been  joined  by  a  large  part  of 
the  fleet.—  Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  xx. 

Frederick,  in  a  public  manifesto,  appealed  to  the 
Empire  against  the  insolent  pretensions  of  the 
Pope.  —  Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity, 
b.  viii.  ch.  viL 

Manifold,  adj.     [A.S.manigfeald.] 

1.  Of  different    kinds;    many  in  number; 
multiplied  ;  complicated. 

When  his  eyes  did  her  behold, 
Her  heart  did  seem  to  melt  in  pleasures  manifold. 

Spenser. 

There  is  no  man  that  hath  left  house,  or  parents, 
or  brethren,  or  wife,  or  children,  for  the  kingdom  of 
God's  sake,  who  shall  not  receive  manifold  more  in 
this  present  time,  and  in  the  world  to  come  life  ever- 
lasting.— Luke,  xviii.  29. 

2.  Milton  has  an  uncommon  use  of  it. 

They  not  obeying 

Incurr'd,  wha.t  could  they  less  P  the  penalty  ; 
And  manifold  in  sin,  deserved  to  fall. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  14. 

Manifolded,  adj.  Having  many  complica- 
tions or  doubles. 

His  puissant  arms  about  his  noble  breast, 
And  manifolded  shield,  he  bound  about  his  wrist. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Manifoldly,  adv.     In  a  manifold  manner. 

They  were  manifoldly  acknowledged  the  savers  of 
that  country.  —  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

The  scarfs  and  the  bannerets  about  theedid  mani- 
foldly dissuade  me  from  believing  tliee  a  ship  of  too 
great  a  burthen.—  Shakespaur,  All's  -well  that  ends 
well,  ii.  3. 

Manihot.  s.     See  Mandioc. 
Minikin,  s.     Little  man. 

This  is  a  dear  manikin  to  you,  sir  Toby.—  I  have 

been  dear  to  him,  lad,  some  two  thousand  strong.  — 

Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  2. 

Manilio.  s.  [Spanish,  manillon."]  Kind  of 
ring  or  bracelet  worn  by  persons  in  Africa 
and  Asia. 

Their  arms  and  legs  are  chained  with  manilios  and 
armolets  of  silver,  brass,  ivory,  and  the  like.—  Sir  T. 
Herbert,  Relation  of  some  Years'  Travel  into  AJ'rii-a 
and  the  Great  Asia,  p.  114. 

Their  arms  and  legs  chained  with  manilios  or  vo- 
luntary bracelets.—  Ibid.  p.  201. 
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Maniple.  *. 

1.  Handful. 

I  ha'  seen  him  wait  at  court  there  with  his  ma- 
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See  Manipulation. 


Of  papers  and  petitions. 

B.  Jonson,  Magnetwk  Lady. 

2.  Band  of  soldiers. 

They  view'd  those  troops  afar, 
March  on  well  rauk'd,  and  marshall'd  for  a  war, 
Not  in  loose  maniples,  but  ready  all 
To  stand,  or  give  a  charge. 

May,  Translation  ofLucan,  b.x. 

Until  he  see  our  small  divided  maniples  cutting 
through  at  every  angle  of  his  ill  united  and  un- 
wieldy brigade.— Milton,  Areopagitica. 

The  very  maniples  forsooth  are  to  break  ranks  with- 
out orders.— Bentley,  Phileleutherus  Lipsiensis,  §  54. 

3.  Ornament  worn  about  the  arm  of  the 
mass-priest. 

They  must  have  oyle,  candles,  basens,  &c.  mani- 
ples, miters,  bookes.— Dering,  On  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  Cc.  iii. :  1576. 

Their  stoles,  maniples,  vestments. — S/ieldon,  Mi- 
racles of  Antichrist,  p.  27 :  1616. 
Manipulate,  v.  a.     Handle  or  treat  in  the 

way  of  manipulation. 

Manipulation,  s.  [Notwithstanding  the  ter- 
mination -ion,  there  is  no  such  word  in 
classical  Latin  as  manipulatio ;  neither  is 
it  found  in  the  Low  Latin  Dictionary  of 
Ducange.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  is 
the  Adverb  manipulatim  =  by  maniples. 

For  maniple  the  Latin  is  manipulus,  the 
original  meaning  of  which  was  handful, 
from  mamis  =  hand.  The  secondary  sense, 
however,  is  company  of  soldiers,  i.e.  a 
smaller  division  of  a  larger  one  in  the 
Roman  legion,  which  was  looked  upon  as  a 
sheaf  of  corn,  or  any  similar  handful.  This 
secondary  meaning  so  prevailed  over  the 
primary  that,  even  had  such  a  derivative 
existed,  its  sense  would  have  been  drill, 
tactics,  the  handling  of  companies,  or  some 
such  military  term.  Yet  the  English  sense 
of  manipulation  is  much  more  directly  con- 
nected with  maniiK  =  hand. 

One  of  the  explanations  of  this  contrast 
lies  in  the  doctrine  that  it  was  from  the 
practice  of  working  mines  by  gangs  (ma- 
niple) of  miners  that  the  secondary  sense 
originated ;  and  that  manipulation  is  the 
Latin  form  out  of  which  the  present  word 
was  developed.  In  favour  of  this  is  the 
fact  of  manipulation  being  eminently  a 
term  in  Metallurgy  and  Chemistry. 

Probably  there  has  been  a  confusion  be- 
tween the  two  processes.  At  any  rate,  the 
ordinary  meaning  suggests  the  word  ma- 
nus.~\  Handling;  tractation;  management 
in  the  way  of  handiwork. 

The  complete  or  extreme  case  of  the  mechanical 
use  of  language,  is  when  it  is  used  without  any  con- 
sciousness of  a  meaning,  and  with  only  the  con- 
sciousness of  using  certain  visible  or  audible  marks 
in  conformity  to  technical  rules  previously  laid 
down.  This  extreme  case  is,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
nowhere  realized  except  in  the  figures  of  arithmetic 
and  the  symbols  of  algebra.  .  .  .  The  symbols  are 
mere  counters.  .  .  .  Being  thus  intended  to  work 
merely  as  mechanism,  they  have  the  qualities  which 
mechanism  ought  to  have.  They  are  of  the  least 
possible  bulk,  so  that  they  take  up  scarcely  any 
room,  and  waste  no  time  in  their  manipulation; 
they  are  compact,  and  fit  so  closely  together  that 
the' eye  can  take  in  the  whole  at  once  of  almost  every 
operation  which  they  are  employed  to  perform.— 
J.  S.  MM,  System  of  Logic. 

Minis,  s.  Animal  so  called ;  scaly  anteater. 
T!ie  scaly  ant-eaters,  forming  the  genus  Mania, 
belong  to  the  tropics  of  the  Old  World,  and  occur 
in  the  same  parallels  of  latitude  to  those  inhabited 
by  the  genuine  ant-eaters  of  America.  Their  gene- 
ral form  is  much  the  same,  but  the  whole  of  the 
body  and  limbs  are  covered  with  thick  sharp-edged 
plates  disposed  one  upon  another  in  the  manner  of 
scales;  by  this  defensive  covering  the  animal  is  en- 
vflop'-d,  as  it  were,  in  a  complete  suit  of  impenetra- 
ble armour.  Th's  coat  of  mail,  which  has  only  been 
given  to  the  ant-enters  of  the  Old  World,  is  still 
more  invulnerable  when  the  Manis  is  attacked :  he 
then  rolls  himself  up  into  a  ball,  and,  by  raising  his 
pointed  scales  at  the  same  time,  assumes  the  appear- 
ance of  that  weapon  used  in  ancient  warfare  called 
a  spiked  ball.  The  feet,  like  those  of  the  American 
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ant-eaters,  are  armed  with  strong  claws :  five  are 
upon  each  foot ;  and  they  probably  walk  in  the  same 
manner.  They  are  said  to  be  gentle  animals,  and 
totally  inoffensive;  living,  like  their  hairy  brethren 
in  the  New  World,  upon  ants  and  small  insects. 
One  species  inhabits  Africa,  the  other  India. — 
Swainson,  On  the  Natural  History  and  Classifica- 
tion of  Quadrupeds,  §  224. 

Mankillingr,  adj.  Having  the  habit,  fitted 
for,  killing  men. 

Cursed  be  the  poet,  who  first  honoured,  with  the 
name  of  a  hero,  a  mere  Ajax,  a  mankilling  idiot. — 
Dryden,  Tales,  Dedication  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond. 
Mankiller.  s.     Murderer. 

To  kill  mankillers  man  has  lawful  power, 
But  not  the  extended  licence  to  devour.       Dryden. 
Mankind,  s.  [two  words  rather  than  a  com- 
pound.] 

1.  Race  or  species  of  human  beings. 

Prom  them  I  will  not  hide 
My  judgements,,  how  with  mankind  I  proceed ; 
As  how  with  peccant  angels  late  they  saw. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  68. 
Erewhile  perplex'd  with   thoughts  what  would 

become 

Of  me  and  all  mankind ;  but  now  I  see 
His  day,  in  whom  all  nations  shall  be  blest. 

Ibid.  xii.  275. 

A  man  so  various  that  he  seemed  to  be,  . 
Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome. 

Dryden,  Absalom  and  Achitopliel,  i.  545. 
Plato  witnesseth,  that  soon  after  mankind  began 
to  increase,  they  built  many  cities. — Raleigh,  His- 
tory of  the  World. 
Mankind  are  various,  and  the  world  is  wide. 

Cowper. 

2.  Humanity :  (in  the  extract  with  the  ac- 
cent on  the  first  syllable,  and,  as  such,  a 
true  compound). 

You,  whose  minds  are  good, 

And  have  not  forced  all  mankind  from  your  breasts, 
That  yet  have  so  much  stock  of  virtue  left, 
To  pity  guilty  states,  when  they  are  wretched ; 
Lend  your  soft  ears  to  hear,  and  eyes  to  weep, 
Deeds  done  by  men  beyond  the  acts  of  furies. 

B.  Jonson,  Sejanus. 

Mankind,  adj.  [see  below.]  Resembling 
man  not  woman  in  form  or  nature ;  mas- 
culine :  (often  applied  by  our  old  poets  to 
the  female  sex  in  a  bad  sense,  and  in  some 
parts  of  England  still  denoting  violent, 
ferocious,  women.  Sometimes  it  is  an 
epithet  for  a  ferocious  man.  In  the  sense 
of  mischievous,  it  was  also  formerly  ap- 
plied to  beasts). 

Such  is  the  notice  in  the  previous  edi- 
tions. To  a  certain  extent  it  is  manifestly 
exceptionable.  In  the  extreme  sense  of 
mischievous  it  has,  certainly,  no  connection 
with  wan  =  male,  human  being,  and  the 
like.  At  the  same  time  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  connection  of  the  ideas  of  manli- 
ness, masculine  boldness,  masculine  coarse- 
ness (especially  in  a  female),  violence,  fero- 
city, mischievous,  form  a  natural  series  ;  so 
that  not  only  is  mischievous  a  possibly  de- 
rivative sense  from  manly,  but  there  is  a 
middle  point  where  the  undoubted  conge- 
ners of  that  term  are  not  always  separated 
from  those  of  some  other  hypothetical  or 
actual  base. 

Such  a  base  is  the  actual  Anglo-Saxon 
mane,  with  an  accent  on  the  a,  aud  (al- 
most to  a  certainty)  the  sound  of  the  -oa- 
in  moan.  The  meaning  of  this  is  guilt,  im- 
purity, stain ;  Bosworth  remarking  upon  it 
that,  while  'god  signified  both  God  and 
good,  man  signifies  both  man  and  wicked- 
ness.' The  Anglo-Saxon  compounds  of 
this  form  in  -a-  are  numerous ;  as,  man- 
deed  =  wicked  deed,  mdnfullic,  mdnfullice, 
mdnfulnys  —  wicked,  wickedly,  wickedness. 
Hence,  we  get  two  words — the  one  under 
notice  being  obsolete.  More  than  this,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  later  authors  who 
used  it  had  always  a  clear  knowledge  of  its 
meaning.  This  is,  probably,  the  case  with 
the  extract  from  Butler  under  manful.  The 
word  was,  perhaps,  taken  from  an  older 
writer  and  adopted  for  the  sake  of  a  rhyme, 
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without  thinking  which  of  its  two  possible 
senses  it  suggested. 

He  saw  mightie  deere,  that  seemed  to  be  mankind, 
which  ramie  at  him. — FroiiisJier,  First  Voyage,  p. 
48:  1578. 

A  mankind  witch !    Hence  with  her,  out  o'door : 
A  most  intel  licencing  bawd. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  3. 
Pallas,  nor  thee,  I  call  on,  mankind  maid ! 

B.  Jonson,  Forest,  song  x. 

Good  signior  Cornelio,  be  not  too  mankind  against 
your  wife. — Chapman,  All  Fools. 
Are  women  grown  so  mankind? 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Women-Hater. 
See,  see  this  mankind  strumpet. 

Fairfax,  Translation  of  Tasso. 
Mas,  masoulus. . . .  Masle,  malekind,  or  mankind. 
— Nomenclator.    (Nares,  by  H.  and  W.) 
Manless.  adj. 

1.  Without  men;  not  manned. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  wont  to  say,  the  Spaniards 
were  suddenly  driven  away  with  squibs ;  for  it  was 
no  more  but  a  stratagem  of  fire-boats  manless,  and 
sent  upon  the  armada  at  Calais  by  the  favour  of  the 
wind  in  the  night,  that  put  them  in  such  terror,  as 
they  cut  their  cables. — Bacon,  Considerations  on 
War  with  Spain. 

2.  Unbecoming  a  man. 

That  pusillanimity  and   manless   subjugation.— 
Waterhouse,  Apology  for  Learning,  p.  82:  1653. 
Manlike,  adj. 

1.  Having  the  complexion  and  proper  quali- 
ties of  a  man. 

Such  a  right  manlike  man,  as  nature,  often  en-ing, 
yet  shews  she  would  fain  make. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

He  fishes,  drinks,  and  wastes 
The  lamp  of  night  in  revels:  is  not  more  manlike 
Than  Cleopatra. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  4. 
Under  his  forming  hand  a  creature  grew, 
Manlike,  but  different  sex. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  470. 

2.  Becoming  a  man. 

Civil  manlike  exercise,  which  might  stir  up,  and 
discipline,  and  ripen  the  strength  they  have. — Ham- 
mond, Works,  iv.  561. 

Manliness,      s.       Attribute     suggested    by 
Manly;  dignity;  bravery;  stoutness. 
Peed  your  wrath,  sir,  rather  than  your  lust ; 
It  is  a  vice  comes  nearer  manliness. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone. 

If  men  want  manliness  to  expostulate  the  right  of 
their  due  ransom.— Milton,  Tetrachordon. 

Young  master,  wiliing  to  shew  himself  a  man,  lets 
himself  loose  to  all  irregularities ;  and  thus  courts 
credit  and  manliness  in  the  casting  oil'  the  modesty 
he  lias  till  then  been  kept  in. — Locke. 
Manllng.  s.     Little  man  ;  manikin.    Rare. 

Augustus  often  called  him  his  witty  manling,  for 
the  littleness  of  his  stature. — H.  Jonson,  Discoveries. 
Manly,  adj. 

1.  Manlike  ;  becoming  a  man  ;  firm  ;  brave; 
stout ;  undaunted ;  undismayed. 

As  did  jEneas  old  Anchises  bear, 
So  I  bear  thee  upon  my  manly  shoulders. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  v.  2. 
Lets  briefly  put  on  manly  readiness, 
And  meet  i'  th'  hall  together.        Id.,  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

Serene  and  manly,  harden'd  to  sustain 
The  load  of  life,  and  exercised  in  pain. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  x.  552. 
See  great  Marcellus  !  how  inured  in  toils, 
He  moves  with  manly  grace. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  vi.  1180. 

2.  Not  womanish  ;  not  childish. 

I'll  speak  between  the  change  of  man  and  boy 
With  a  reed  voice;  and  turn  two  mincing  steps 
Into  a  manly  stride. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  4. 

Maxma.  s.     [Hebrew.]     See  extracts. 

1.  Of  Scripture,  the  exact  nature  unknown. 

4  Then  said  the  Lord  unto  Moses,  Behold.  I  will 
rain  bread  from  heaven  for  you;  and  the  people 
shall  go  out  and  gather  a  certain  rate  every  day, 
that  1  may  prove  them,  whether  they  will  walk  in 
my  law,  or  no.  5  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  on 
the  sixth  day  they  shall  prepare  that  which  they 
bring  in,  and  it  shall  be  twice  as  much  as  they  ga- 
ther daily 14  And  when  the  dew  that  lay  was  gone 

up,  behold,  upon  the  face  of  the  wilderness  there 
lay  a  small  round  thing,  as  small  as  the  hoar-frost 
on  the  ground.  15  And  when  the  children  of  Israel 
saw  it,  they  said  one  to  another,  It  is  manna ;  for 
they  wist  not  what  it  was.  And  Moses  said  unto 
them.  This  is  the  bread  which  the  Lord  hath  given 
you  to  eat.  16  This  is  the  thing  which  the  Lord 
hath  commanded,  Gathei  of  it  every  mail,  according 
to  the  number  of  your  persons,  take  ye  every  man 
for  them  which  are  in  his  tents.  17  And  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  did  so,  and  gathered,  some  more, 
some  less.  ...  31  And  the  house  of  Israel  called  the 
name  thereof  manna ;  and  it  was  like  coriander 
seed,  white ;  and  the  taste  of  it  was  like  wafers 
made  with  honey. — Exodus,  xvi. 
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It  would  be  well  inquired,  whether  manna  doth 
fall  but  upon  certain  herbs  or  leaves  only.— Bacon 
Natural  aiul  Experimental  History. 

The  manna  in  heaven  will  suit  every  man's  palate. 
— Locke. 

2.  In  Botany.  Secretion  from  certain  trees 
of  the  ash  kind. 

Manna  is  properly  a  gum,  and  is  honey-like  juice 
concreted  into  a  solid  form,  seldom  so  dry  but  it 
adheres  to  the  fingers:  its  colour  is  whitish,  or 
brownish,  and  it  has  sweetness,  and  with  it  a  sharp- 
ness that  renders  it  agreeable :  manna  is  the  product 
of  two  different  trees,  both  varieties  of  the  ash : 
when  the  heats  are  tree  from  rain,  these  trees  exsu- 
date  a  white  honey  juice,  which  concretes  into  what 
we  call  manna,  ft  is  but  lately  that  the  world  were 
convinced  of  the  mistake  of  manna  being  an  aerial 
produce,  by  an  experiment  being  made  by  covering 
a  tree  with,  sheets  in  the  manna  season,  and  the 
finding  as  much  manna  on  it  afterwards  as  on  those 
which  were  open  to  the  air  and  dew.— Sir  J.  Hill, 
Mater ia  Medica. 

Every  substance,  —  whose  origin  is  involved  in 
mystery,  has  at  different  times  been  eagerly  applied 
to  the  purposes  of  medicine.  Not  long  since,  one 
of  those  showers  which  are  now  known  to  consist  of 
the  excrements  of  insects,  fell  in  the  north  of  Italy; 
the  inhabitants  regarded  it  as  manna,  or  some  super- 
natural panacea,  and  they  swallowed  it  with  such 
avidity,  that  it  was  only  by  extreme  address  that  a 
small  quantity  was  obtained  for  a  chemical  examina- 
tion.—7Vr.  Paris,  Pliarmacoloyia,  p.  16. 

The  sweet  gentle  purgative  called  manna  is  a  con- 
crete discharge  from  the  bark  of  several  species  of 
ash,  but  especially  from  Fraxinus  rotundifolia.  The 
sweetness  of  this  species  is  not  due  to  the  presence 
of  sugar,  but  to  a  distinct  principle  called  mannite, 
which  differs  from  sugar  in  not  fermenting  with 
sugar  and  yeast.  . . .  Eucalyptus  mannifera  . . .  ex- 
udes a  saccharine  mucus  substance  resembling 
manna, . . .  but  less  nauseous. . .-.  Ehrenberg  found 
that  the  manna  of  Mount  Sinai  is  produced  by  the 
Tamarix  mannifera.  This  substance  being  analyzed 
by  Mitscherlich  was  ascertained  to  contain  no  crys- 
tallizable  mannite,  but  to  consist  wholly  of  pure 
mucilaginous  sugar.  Ehrenberg  considers  this  as 
an  exudation  produced  by  a  species  of  coccus  (man- 
niparus)  which  inhabits  the  tree ;  and  this  is  con- 
firmed by  Mr.  Malcolmson,  who  .  .  .  observes  that 
the  Persian  manna,  known  by  the  name  of  geu,  is 
formed  by  an  insect  in  that  way. . .  .  The  common 
larch  yields  Venetian  turpentine ;  a  saccharine 
matter  called  manna  of  Brianzon  exudes  from  its 
branches.  ...  A  kind  of  manna  is  produced  by 
a  species  of  CamelVthorn  related  to  Alhagi  Mauro- 
rwn.—Lindley,  Vegetable  Kingdom,  under  Oleacees, 
Tamarisceee,  Conifera,  and  fabacece. 

From  the  foregoing  extracts  it  is  plain 
that  whatever  the  manna  of  Scripture  may 
have  been,  it  was  not  the  manna  of  the 
botanists ;  and  it  may  be  added  that  for 
the  manna  of  Scripture  no  satisfactory 
identification  with  any  known  substance 
has  been  propounded. 

In  the  way,  too,  of  etymology,  the  name 
suggests  nothing,  inasmuch  as  the  botani- 
cal manna  is  simply  a  substance  called 
after  that  of  the  scriptural  miracle  ;  nor  is 
there  any  known  language  in  which  the 
word  as  it  appears  in  the  Bible  exists  ;  for 
it  is  a  Hebrew  word  only  in  a  certain  sense, 
and  under  certain  limitations. 

It  is  Hebrew  only  in  respect  to  its  ele- 
ments ;  i.e.  it  is  a  Hebrew  combination 
r.ither  than  a  Hebrew  name,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  extract. 

The  Septuagint  translation  of  Exodus  xyi,  15,  is 
this  :  'I66i/T<?  £e  avrb,  oi  uiol  'IcrpaTjA  tlirov  eVepos  r<a 
e7«'pa>TI  'E2TI  TOYTO'  ou  yap  fi&eicrav  ri  ?iv.  But  the 
children  of  Israel  seeing  it,  said  one  to  another 
WHAT  IS  THIS?  for  they  knew  not  what  it  was. 
In  Josephus  (Antiquities,  hi.  1,  §  6)  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing :  Ka\oC<ri  Se  'E/3paioi  TO  /3p<o;xa  TOUTO  MANNA, 
TO  yap  MAN  e7repu>Ti)<ris  Kara  rr/v  rifierepov  JiaAeicTOf 
TI  TOYT  'E2TIN  avanplvovira.  Now  the  Hebrews 
call  this  food  MANNA,  for  the  participle  MAN  in 
our  language  is  the  asking  of  a  question,  WHAT  IS 
THIS.— IT.  W.  Smith,  Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 

The  simple  form  of  the  Hebrew  is  j)p  = 
man  ;  of  the  combination  |D  =  what  +  K-in  = 
this.  The  Arabic  manna  is  like  that  of  the 
botanists,  simply  the  name  of  a  vegetable 
secretion. 

IMEannacroup.  s.     [  ?  ]     See  second  extract. 

Semolina,  Soujee,  and  mannacroup,  are  granular 
preparations  of  wheat  deprived  of  bran.  A  manu- 
facturer of  these  substances  informs  me  that  they 
are  prepared  from  the  best  Kentish  wheat.  They  pos- 
sess all  the  nutritive  qualities  of  wheat,  and  are  very 


agreeable,  light,  nutritive  articles  of  food,  well  fitted 
for  invalids  and  children. — Pereira,  Treatise  on  Food 
and  Diet. 

Manner,  s.  [from  manus  +  opus'J]  Act.  See, 
also,  Manoeuvre  and  Manure.  With 
take  with,  or  in. 

And  there  be  no  witness  against  her,  neither  she 
be  taken  with  th-e  manner. — Numbers,  v.  13. 

The  matter  is  to  me,  sir,  as  concerning  Jaque- 
netta:  the  manner  of  it  is,  I  was  taken  with  tlie 
manner. — Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  i.  1. 

If  I  melt  into  melancholy  while  I  write,  I  shall  be 
taken  in  the  manner;  and  I  sit  by  one  too  tender  to 
these  impressions. — Donne,  Letters. 

Written  mainour,  in  onr  old  law-books ;  from  the 
French  manier,  to  seize  with  the  hand ;  though  a 
learned  friend  observes  that  maniour,  as  Hawkins 
writes  the  word,  is  proper ;  that  a  thief  taken  in  the 
manner  is  said  in  our  old  statutes  to  be  '  pris  ove 
maynovre,'  1  Henry  IV.  c.  20 ;  and  that  it  is  proba- 
bly from  the  old  Norman'word  manouvrer,  to  hold 
or  occupy.  Kelham  gives  the  ancient  French  ex- 
pression thus :  ove  manour,  with  the  mainour,  with 
the  goods  in  their  hands.— Todd. 

Manner.  *.  [from  Fr.  maniere.]     See  Ma- 
noeuvre, Manor,  and  Manure. 
1.  Form;  method. 

In  my  divine  Emilia  make  me  blest, 
Find  thou  the  manner,  and  the  means  prepare, 
Possession,  more  than  conquest,  is  my  care. 

Dry  den,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  161. 

'2.  Custom ;  habit ;  fashion. 

Not  forsaking  the  assembling  of  ourselves  to- 
gether, as  the  manner  of  some  is. — Hebrews,  x.  25. 

3.  Certain  degree :  (with  a). 

The  bread  is  in  a  manner  common.— 1  Samuel, 
xxi.  5. 

It  is  in  a  manner  done  already ; 
For  many  carriages  he  hath  dispatch'd 
To  the  sea-side.  Shakespear,  King  John,  v.  7. 

If  the  envy  be  general  in  a  manner  upon  all  the 
ministers  of  an  estate,  it  is  truly  upon  the  state 
itself. — Bacon,  Essays. 

4.  Sort ;  kind  (with  of). 

What  manner  of  men  were  they  whom  ye  slew  at 
Tabor  t— Judges,  viii.  18. 

A  love  that  makes  breath  poor,  and  speech  unable, 
Beyond  all  manner  of  so  much  I  love  you. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  1. 

The  city  may  flourish  in  trade,  and  all  manner  of 
outward  advantages. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

Without  of. 

Three  maner  wayes  Almighty  God  deleth  with 
synners. — Bishop  fisher,  Exposition  cf  tlie  Seven 
Penitential  Psalms,  p.  8. 

Ye  shall  eat  no  manner  fat  of  ox,  or  of  sheep,  or 
of  goat. — Leviticus,  vii.  23. 

This  is  the  law  for  all  manner  plague  of  leprosy. — 
Id.  xiv.  54. 

Formerly,  in  the  preceding  sense,  without  of.  In 
modern  editions  of  the  Bible,  of  has  been  foisted  in, 
where  this  old  form  occurs  in  Leviticus.  Notwith- 
standing Dr.  Johnson's  omission  of  this  usage  of 
manner,  I  should  not  have  expected,  in  some  recent 
editions  of  our  authorized  version  of  the  Scriptures, 
the  alteration  of  a  particular  expression  which  our 
venerable  translators  thought  proper  to  repeat ;  at 
least  not  till  a  new  version  had  been  allowed. — Todd, 
in  reference  to  the  preceding  extracts. 

5.  Mien  ;  cast  of  the  look. 

Air  and  manner  are  more  expressive  than  words. 
— Richardson,  Clarissa. 

Some  men  have  a  native  dignity  in  their  manner, 
which  will  procure  them  more  regard  by  a  look, 
than  others  can  obtain  by  the  most  imperious  com- 
mands.— Ibid. 

The  alterations  in  degree  are  such  as  an  increase 
of  grief,  a  depression  of  spirits  going  on  to  melan- 
choly, or  on  the  contrary,  from  simple  good  spirits 
to  boisterous  mirth.  Such  description  of  abnormal 
acts  of  mind  belong  to  the  emotions,  and  occur  in 
the  earlier  stages,  the  later  or  more  permanent  al- 
terations of  kind  may  be  manifested  in  the  (a)  intel- 
lect, (b)  the  disposition,  (c)  the  manner,  (d)  tem- 
per, (e)  habits,  and  (f)  character  of  the  individual. 
. . .  The  manner  of  the  patient  may  show  the 
change:  the  patient  may  be  more  frequently  se- 
date, abstracted,  bewildered,  dull,  woe-begone,  me- 
lancholy, apathetic,  inappetent ;  or,  may  become 
churlish,  captious,  morose,  or  sanctified;  or,  more 
haughty,  arrogant,  proud,  imperious,  affected,  fan- 
tastic, eccentric;  or,  more  vivacious,  hilarious,  of 
greater  levity ;  or  uncivil,  rude,  bluff,  brusque,  bear- 
ish. —  Dr.  Sankey,  Lectures  on  Jllental  Diseases, 
lect.  i. 

6.  Peculiar  way;  distinct  mode  of  persons. 

It  can  hardly  be  imagined  how  great  a  difference 
\v:is  in  the  humour,  disposition,  and  manner,  of  the 
army  under  Essex,  arid  the  other  under  Waller.— 
Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Some  few  touches  of  your  lordship,  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  express  after  your  manner,  have 
made  whole  poems  of  mine  to  pass  with  approba- 
tion.— Drydeii,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  dedication. 

As  man  is  kuoNvn  by  his  company,  so  a  man's  corn- 
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pany  may  be  known  by  his  manner  of  expressing 
himself.— Swift. 

The  words  which  are  represented  as  thus  related 
by  descent  or  cognation,  do  not  always  agree  in 
sense;  for  it  is  incident  to  words,  as  to  their  au- 
thours,  to  degenerate  from  their  ancestors,  and  to 
change  their  manners  when  they  change  their 
country.  It  is  sufficient,  in  etymological  enquiries, 
if  the  senses  of  kindred  words  be  found  such  as  may 
easily  pass  into  each  other,  or  sueli  as  may  both  be 
referred  to  one  general  idea.— Johnson,  Preface  to 
the  Dictionary. 

7.  Way ;  mode. 

The  temptations  of  prosperity  insinuate  them- 
selves after  a  gentle,  but  very  powerful,  manner.— 
Bishop  Atterbury. 

Death  meets  us  every  where,  and  is  procured  by 
every  instrument,  and  in  all  chances  ;  and  enters  in 
at  many  doors :  by  violence,  and  secret  influence ; 
by  the  aspect  of  a  star,  and  the  stink  of  a  mist ;  by 
the  emissions  of  a  cloud,  and  the  meeting  of  a  va- 
pour; by  the  fall  of  a  chariot,  and  the  stumbling  at 
a  stone ;  by  a  full  meal,  or  an  empty  stomach ;  by 
watching  at  the  wine,  or  by  watching  at  prayers; 
by  the  sun  or  the  moon;  by  a  heat  or  a  cold;  by 
sleepless  nights,  or  sleeping  days  ;  by  water  frozen 
into  the  hardness  and  sharpness  of  a  dagger,  or  water 
thawed  into  the  floods  of  a  river;  by  a  hair  or  a 
raisin;  by  violent  motion,  or  sitting  still;  bv  se- 
verity or  dissolution ;  by  God's  mercy,  or  God's 
anger;  by  every  thing  in  providence,  and  every 
thing  in  manners;  by  every  thing  in  nature,  anil 
every  thi?ig  in  chance.  'Eripitur  persona,  manet 
res ;'  we  take  pains  to  heap  up  things  useful  to  our 
life,  and  get  our  death  in  the  purchase;  and  the 
person  is  snatched  away,  and  the  goods  remain : 
and  all  this  is  the  law  and  constitution  of  nature ; 
it  is  a  punishment  to  our  sins,  the  unalterable  event 
of  providence,  and  the  decree  of  heaven.  The  chains 
that  confine  us  to  this  condition  are  strong  as  des- 
tiny, and  immutable  as  the  eternal  laws  of  God. — 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Rule  and  Exercises  of  iwly  Dying, 
ch.i.  §1. 

In  \\\e  plural. 

a.  Character  of  the  mind. 

His  princes  are  as  much  distinguished  by  their 
manners  as  by  their  dominions ;  and  even  those 
among  them  whose  characters  seem  wholly  made 
up  of  courage,  differ  from  one  another  as  to  the  par- 
ticular kinds.— Addison. 

b.  General  way  of  life ;  morals  ;  habits. 

The  kinds  of  musick  have  most  operation  upon 
manners:  as,  to  make  them  warlike,  to  make  them 
soft  and  effeminate. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Experi- 
mental History. 

Every  fool  carries  more  or  less  in  his  face  the  sig- 
nature of  his  manners,  more  legible  in  some  than 
others.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

We  bring  our  manners  to  the  blest  abodes. 
And  think  what  pleases  us  must  please  the  gods. 

Dryden. 

c.  Behaviour;  bearing;  deportment;  studied 
civility  :  (generally  in  a  good  sense). 

The  time  will  not  allow  the  compliment, 
Which  very  manners  urge. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  v.  8. 
Ungracious  wretch, 

Fit  for  the  mountains  and  the  barbarous  caves, 
Where  manners  ne'er  were  preach'd. 

Id.,  Twelfth  Night,  iv.l. 

Dear  Kate,  you  and  I  cannot  be  confined  within 
the  weak  list  of  a  country's  fashion :  we  are  the 
makers  of  manners,  Kate. — Id.,  Henry  V.  v.  2. 

None  but  the  careless  and  the  confident  would 
rush  rudely  into  the  presence  of  a  great  man  :  and 
shall  we,  in  our  applications  to  the  great  God,  take 
that  to  be  religion,  which  the  common  reason  of 
mankind  will  not  allow  to  be  manners.  —  South, 
Sermons. 

Tour  passion  bends 
Its  force  against  your  nearest  frie-nds ; 
Which  manners,  decency,  and  pride. 
Have  taught  you  from  the  world  to  hide.         Swift. 

Manner,  o.  a.     Instruct  in  morals. 

Beseeching  you 

To  give  her  princely  training,  that  she  may  be 
Mawner'd  as  she  is  born. 

Shakespear,  Pericles,  iii.  3. 

mannerism.  *.  Character  of  the  produc- 
tions, whether  literary  or  artistic,  of  a 
mannerist. 

Mannerism  is  pardonable,  and  is  sometimes  even 
agreeable,  when  the  manner,  though  vicious,  is  na- 
tural. Few  readers,  for  example,  would  be  willing 
to  part  with  the  mannerism  of  Milton  or  of  Burke. 
But  a  mannerism  which  does  not  sit  easy  on  the 
mannerist,  which  has  been  adopted  on  principle, 
and  which  can  be  sustained  only  by  constant  effort, 
is  always  offensive.  And  such  is  the  mannerism  of 
Johnson. — Macaulay,  Critical  and  Historical  Es- 
says, Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson. 

Mannerist,   s.     One   who  performs  all  his 
works  in  one  unvaried  manner,  either  ori- 
ginal to  himself,  or  copied  from  some  one. 
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Not  such  a  likeness,  as,  through  Hayman's  works,  i 
(Dull  mannerist.)  in  Christians,  Jews,  and  Turks, 
Cloys  with  a  sameness.  Churchill,  Gotham.  ' 

Mannerliness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Mannerly;  civility;  ceremonious  com- 
plaisance. Rare. 

Others  out  of  mannerliness  and  respect  to  God, 
though  they  deny  this  universal  soul  of  the  universe, 
yet  have  devised  several  systems  of  the  universe.— 
Sir  M.  Hale,  Origination  of  Mankind. 
Mannerly,   adj.     Having,  showing  (good) 
manners  ;    civil  ;    ceremonious  ;    complai- 
sant: (Unmannerly  =  bad  mannered,  its 
opposite). 

Tut  ;  tut  ;  here's  a  mannerly  forbearance. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  ii.  4. 

Let  me  have 
What  thou  think'st  meet,  and  is  most  mannerly. 

Id.,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  7. 

Fools  make  a  mock  at  sin,  affront  the  God  whom 

we  serve,  and  vilify  religion  :  not  to  oppose  them, 

by  whatever  mannerly  names  we  may  palliate  the 

offence,  is  not  modesty  but  cowardice,  and  a  traitor- 

ous desertion  of  our  allegiance  to  Christ.—  Rogers. 

Mannerly,   adv.     In  a  mannerly  manner  ; 

civilly  ;  without  rudeness  ;  ceremoniously  : 

(it  may  also  be  considered   the  adjective 

in  the  neuter  gender  used  adverbially). 

He  mannerly  desired  him  to  depart  in  kindness, 
as  he  came.—  Proceedings  against  Garnet,  N.  iv.  b.  : 
1606. 

Better  it  is  to  lap  one's  pottage  like  a  dog,  than  to 
eat  it  mannerly,  with  a  spoon  of  the  devil's  giving. 
—Fuller,  Holy  State,  p.  852. 

Mannish,  adj.  Having  the  appearance  of  a 
man  ;  bold  ;  masculine  ;  impudent. 

Nature  hath  proportioned  her  without  any  fault  ; 
yet  altogether  seemed  not  to  make  up  that  harmony 
that  Cupid  delights  in  ;  the  reason  whereof  might 
seem  a  mannish  countenance,  which  overthrew  that 
lovely  sweetness,  the  noblest  power  of  womankind, 
far  fitter  to  prevail  by  parley  than  by  battle.—  Sir 
P.  Sidney. 

A  woman,  impudent  and  mannish  grown, 
Is  not  more  loath'd  than  an  effeminate  man. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  3. 
When  mannish  Mevia,  that  two-handed  whore, 
Astride  on  horseback  hunts  the  Tuscan  boar. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  i.  30. 

Mannite.  *.  In  Chemistry.  Substance 
extracted  from,  and  characteristic  of, 
Manna. 

[Mannite'}  is  named  from  manna,  of  which  it 
forms  the  greater  part.  It  is  also  found  in  the  juices 
which  exude  from  several  species  of  cherry  and 
apple,  in  various  mushrooms,  in  some  roots,  such 
as  that  of  celery,  in  the  fermented  juice  of  beet- 
root, carrots,  onions,  &c.,  and  it  is  also  obtained 
in  small  quantity  when  starch  is  transformed  into 

frape  sugar  by  boiling  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid. 
t  is  easily  purified  by  solution  in  boiling  alcohol, 
which  on  cooling  deposits  almost  the  whole  of  it 
in  five  radiated  groups  of  crystals.  These  are 
quadrangular  prisms,  anhydrous,  colourless,  trans- 
parent, of  a  silky  lustre.  From  water  it  crystallizes 
iti  very  large  anhydrous  prisms.  It  has  a  faint 
sweetish  taste,  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  hot  alco- 
hol, sparingly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol.  Its  aqueous 
solution  cannot  be  made  to  undergo  the  various  fer- 
mentation. Mannite  melts  without  loss  of  weight 
into  a  colourless  liquid,  which  on  cooling  forms  a 
crystalline  mass.  Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  oxalic 
and  saccharic  acids,  not  into  mucic  acid.  Hyper- 
manganate  of  potash  converts  it  into  oxalate  ol 
potash.  Concentrated  arsenic  acid  gives  it  a  brick- 
red  colour.  Its  aqueous  solution  dissolves  oxide  ol 
lead.—  Turner,  Chemistry,  p.  983. 

(For  another  example  see  under  Mann  a.) 

Manoeuvre,  s.  [Fr.  from  Lat.  manus  —  hand 
+  opus  =  work.  See  also  Manure.]  Acl 
of  manipulation  ;  more  especially  a  detail 
in  the  way  of  tactics,  or  strategy;  strata- 
gem. 

Thus  to  make  them  the  principal,  not  the  se- 
condary, theatre  of  their  manoeuvres  for  securing  a 
determined  majority  in  Parliament.  —  Burke,  Speech 
on  the  Duration  of  Parliaments. 

He  was  capital,  however,  about  the  tricks  he  hac 
played  his  creditors  ;  such  manoeuvres  '.  such  escapes  ' 
—Lord  Lytton,  Eugene  Aram. 

Manoeuvre  [was]  originally  in  the  French  Ian 
guage  the  service  of  a  vassal  to  his  lord  ;  then  an 
operation  in  military  tactics,  a  stratagem,  in  which 
sense  we  use  it,  and  apply  it  also  to  naval  skill  ir 
managing  a  ship  ;  and  thence  any  kind  of  manage 
incut.  —  Todd. 

[The  Middle  Latin  manu-opus,  the  rendering  of  French 
manoeuvre,  was  used  as  well  in  the  sense  of  actua 
occupation,  as  of  an  object  in  the  occupationor  pos 
session  of  anyone.  In  the  former  sense  it  is  said  by 
R.  de  Henglwm  that  it  is  disseisin  '  cum  manuopus 
alicujus  hnpeditur,'  when  the  occupation  of  any  one 
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is  hindered.  In  the  latter  sense  the  term  was  applied 
to  goods  found  in  the  possession  of  any  one,  and 
made  the  subject  of  judicial  investigation,  bona  et 
catalla  vocata  maintoperacaftn  et  capienda  (Charta 
Ricardi  II.  in  Ducange).  '  Probatores  cum  ma- 
nuopere  capti,'  approvers  taken  with  the  goods  in 
their  possession.  (Fleta.)  This  gave  rise  to  the  Eng- 
lish expression  of  being  taken  with  the  mainour, 
afterwards  corrupted  into  taken  in  ttie  manner,  in 
flagrant!  delicto.—  Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  English 
Etymology.'} 

Manometer,  s.  [Gr.  pavbs  =  rare  as  op- 
posed to  dense,  thin,  fine  +  pfTpiw  -  mea- 
sure ;  /tsrpov  =  a  measure.]  Instrument 
for  measuring  the  rarity  (density)  of  the 
atmosphere. 

The  manometer  ...  is  sometimes  called  the  mano- 
scope.—Rees,  Cyclopedia. 

Manometrical.  adj.  Connected  with,  af- 
fected by,  a  manometer. 

The  observed  and  equated  manometrical  spaces 
[were]  thus  laid  down.— Colonel  Roy,  Philosophical 
Transactions,  vol.  Ixvii.  p.  689 :  A.D.  1777. 

Manor,  s.  [N.Fr.  manoir ;  Low  Lat.  mane- 
rium.~\  District  over  which  a  lord  (thence 
called  of  the  manor)  has  a  certain  feudal 
authority.  See  extracts. 

Kinsmen  of  mine, 

By  this  so  sicken'd  their  estates,  that  never 
They  shall  abound  as  formerly.    O  many 
Have  broke  their  backs  with  laying  manors  on  them 
For  this  great  journey. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  i.  1. 

Manor  signifies,  in  common  law,  a  rule  or  govern- 
ment which  a  man  hath  over  such  as  hold  land 
within  his  fee.  Touching  the  original  of  these 
manors,  it  seems,  that,  in  the  beginning,  there  was 
a  certain  compass  of  ground  granted  by  the  king  to 
some  man  of  worth,  for  him  and  his  heirs  to  dwell 
upon,  and  to  exercise  some  jurisdiction,  more  or 
less,  within  that  compass,  as  he  thought  good  to 
grant;  performing  him  such  services,  and  paying 
such  yearly  rent  for  the  same,  as  he  by  his  grant 
required :  and  that  afterwards  this  grea,t  man  par- 
celled his  land  to  other  meaner  men,  injoining  them 
again  such  services  and  rents  as  he  thought  good : 
and  by  that  means,  as  he  became  tenant  to  the  king, 
so  the  inferiors  became  tenants  to  him :  but  those 
great  men,  or  their  posterity,  have  alienated  these 
mansions  and  lands  so  given  them  by  their  prince, 
and  many  for  capital  offences  have  forfeited  them 
to  the  king ;  and  thereby  they  still  remain  in  the 
crown,  or  are  bestowed  again  upon  others.  But 
whosoever  possesses  these  manors,  the  liberty  be- 
longing to  them  is  real  and  predial,  and  therefore 
remains,  though  the  owners  be  changed.  In  these 
days,  a  manor  rather  signifies  a  jurisdiction  and 
royalty  incorporeal,  than  the  land  or  site :  for  a 
man  may  have  a  manor  in  gross,  as  the  law  terms  it, 
that  is,  the  right  and  interest  of  a  court-baron,  with 
the  perquisites  thereto  belonging. — Cowell. 

Manor  seems  to  be  derived  of  the  French  manoir, 
habitatio,  or  rather  from  manendo,  of  abiding  there ; 
because  the  lord  did  usually  reside  there.  It  is  called 
manerium  quasi  manurium,  because  it  is  laboured 
by  handywork.  It  is  a  noble  sort  of  fee  granted 
partly  to  tenants  for  certain  services  to  be  per- 
formed, and  partly  reserved  to  the  use  of  the  lord's 
family,  with  jurisdiction  over  his  tenants  for  their 
farms.  That  which  was  granted  out  to  tenants  we 
call  tenementales ;  those  reserved  to  the  lord  were 
dominicales ;  the  whole  see  was  termed  a  lordship. 
Of  old  a  barony,  from  whence  the  court,  that  is  al- 
ways an  appendant  to  the  manor,  is  called  the 

court-baron Touching  the  original  of  manors,  it 

seems  that  in  the  beginning  there  was  a  circuit  of 
ground  granted  by  the  king  to  some  baron,  or  man 
of  worth,  for  him  and  his  heirs  to  dwell  upon,  and  to 
exercise  some  jurisdiction  more  or  less  within  that 
compass,  as  he  thought  good  to  grant ;  performing 
such  services,  and  paying  such  yearly  rent  for  the 
same  as  he  by  his  grant  required ;  and  that  after- 
wards this  great  man  parcelled  his  land  to  other 
meaner  mm  enjoining  them  such  services  and  rents 
as  he  thought  good,  and  so  as  he  became  tenant  to 
tlte  king,  the  inferiors  became  tenants  to  him. — 
Jacob,  Law  Dictionary. 

Manors  are  in  substance  as  ancient  as  the  Saxon 
constitution,  though  perhaps  differing  a  little  in 
some  immaterial  elements  from  those  that  exist  at 
this  day.  ...  A  manor,  manerium,  a  manendo,  be- 
cause tlie  usual  residence  of  the  owner,  seems  to 
have  been  a  district  of  ground  held  by  lords  or  great 
personages,  who  kept  on  their  own  hands  so  much 
land  as  was  necessary  for  the  use  of  their  families, 
which  were  called  . . .  demesne  lands  . . .  the  other 
or  tenemental  they  distributed  among  their  tenants. 
. . .  The  residue  of  the  manor  being  uncultivated 
was  called  the  lord's  waste. . . .  Manors  were  for- 
merly called  baronies,  as  they  are  still  lordships ;  and 
each  lord,  or  baron,  was  empowered  to  hold  a  domes- 
tic court,  called  the  court-baron. . . .  This  court  is  an 
inseparable  ingredient  of  every  manor,  and  if  the 
number  of  suitors  should  so  fail  as  not  to  leave  suffi- 
cient to  make  a  jury  or  homage,  that  is,  two  tenants 
at  least,  the  manor  itself  is  lost. — Kir  W.Blackxtone, 
Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England,  b.  ii.  ch.  vi. 
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Manor-bouse.  s.  House  of  the  lord  or 
owner  of  the  manor. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  this  family  of  De  William- 
scot  took  its  name  from  Willianiscot,  commonly 
called  Willescot,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Cropredy, 
near  Banbury,  where  is  still  an  ancient  manor- 
house. — T.  Warton,  History  of  the  Parish  of  Kid- 
ding/ton, p.  36. 

Manorial,  adj.  Belonging  to  a  manor ; 
denoting  a  manor. 

Doubtless — there  are  who  hold  manorial  courts, 
Or  whom  the  trust  of  powerful  friends  supports ; 
Or  who,  by  labouring  through  a  length  of  time, 
Have  picked  their  way,  unsullied  by  a  crime. 

Crabbe,  The  Borough. 

This  tenure  [the  right  of  common]  is  also  usually 
embarrassed  by  the  interference  of  manorial  claims, 
under  which  it  often  happens  that  the  surface  be- 
longs to  one  owner,  and  the  soil  to  another,  so  that 
neither  owner  can  stir  a  clod  without  the  concur- 
rence of  the  partner  in  the  property. — Paley,  Moral 
Philosophy,  b.  vi.  ch.  ii.  (Rich.) 

Manoscope.  s.     Manometer. 

( For  example  see  Manometer.) 
Manqueller.  s.  [A.S.  mancwellere,  from 
man  +  cwellan  =  kill;  this  being  the  original 
meaning  of  the  verb,  rather  than  the  mo- 
dern Quell.]  Murderer  ;  mankiller  ; 
manslayer. 

This  was  not  Kayne  the  manqueller,  but  one  of  a 
gentler  spirit  and  milder  sex,  to  wit  a  woman. — 
Carew. 
Manred.  s.     See  extract. 

That  gentleman  had  the  manred,  as  some  yet  call 
it,  or  the  office  to  lead  the  men  of  a  town  or  parish. 
—Lambarde,  Perambulation,  p.  502.  (Nares  by  H. 
and  W.) 
Manrent.  s.     ?  Manred. 

At  this  juncture,  the  eyes  of  men  were  turned  to- 
wards the  Douglases,  whom  Henry  VIII.  harboured 
at  his  court,  and  who  were  now  maturing  their 
plans. . . .  Though  they  did  not  yet  dare  to  return  to 
Scotland,  their  spies  and  agents  reported  to  them 
all  that  was  done,  and  preserved  their  connexions 
at  home.  Feudal  covenants,  bonds  of  manrent,  and 
other  arrangements,  which,  even  if  illegal,  it  would 
have  been  held  disgraceful  to  renounce,  were  in  full 
force. — Buckle,  History  of  Civilization  in  England, 
vol.  ii.  ch.  iii. 

Mansard  (roof.)  s.  In  Architecture.  See 
extract. 

A  curb  roof  [is]  one  formed  of  four  contiguous 
planes  externally  inclined  to  each  other,  the  ridge 
being  in  the  line  of  concourse  of  the  two  middle 
planes  and  the  highest  of  the  three  lines  of  con- 
course.' A  roof  of  this  construction  is  frequently 
termed  a  mansard  roof,  from  the  name  of  its  in- 
ventor. Its  principal  advantage  over  other  roofing 
arises  from  its  giving  more  space  in  the  garrets. — 
Gwilt,  Encyclopedia  of  Architecture,  Glossary,  in 
voce  Curb  Roof. 

Manse,  s.     [N.Fr.  manse  ;  Lat.  mansio.] 

1.  Farm  and  land. 

This  lady  died  at  her  capital  manse  at  Fencot 
near  Bicester,  in  the  year  1111. — T.  Warton,  His- 
tory of  the  Parish  of  Kiddiugton,  p.  30. 

2.  Parsonage  house. 

Finding  a  manse  or  parsonage-house  wanting,  he 
offered  200?.  toward  providing  one.— Life  of  Bishop 
Ken.net,  p.  50. 

Donations  of  glebes  and  manses  were  made. — 
Ornaments  of  Churches  considered,  p.  8i) :  1761. 

Mansion,  s.  [Lat.  mansio,  -onis.~]  Lord's 
house  in  a  manor  ;  manor-house  ;  manse : 
(hence  when  used  in  a  more  general  sense 
as  a  place  of  residence,  it  always  conveys 
the  idea  of  place  of  magnitude  or  im- 
portance) ;  abode ;  house. 

All  these  are  but  ornaments  of  that  divine  spark 
within  you,  which  being  descended  from  heaven, 
could  not  elsewhere  pick  out  so  sweet  a  mansion.— 
Sir  P.  Sidney. 

These  poets  near  our  princes  sleep, 
And  in  one  grave  their  mansions  keep. 

Sir  J.  Denhain,  On  the  Death  of  Cowley. 
A  mansion  is  provided  thee ;  more  fair 
Than  this,  and  worthy  Heaven's  peculiar  care, 
Not  framed  of  common  earth.  Dryden. 

As  the  first  element  of  a  compound,  common 
with  -house.     Often  with  the. 

A  fault  no  less  grievous,  if  so  be  it  were  true,  than 
if  some  king  should  build  his  mansion-house  by  the 
model  of  Solomon's  palace.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

[A  burglary]  must  be  according  to  Sir  Edward 
Coke's  definition  in  &  mansion-house;  and  therefore 
to  account  for  the  reason  why  breaking  open  a 
church  is  burglary,  he  quaintly  observes  that  it  is 
Domus  manstonalis  Dei.  But  it  does  not  seem  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  it  should  in  all  cases  be  a 
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mansion-house ;  for  it  may  be  committed  by  break- 
ing the  gates  or  walls  of  a  town  during  the  night 
that  that,  perhaps,  Sir  Edward  Coke  would  have 
called  the  mansion-house  of  the  garrison  or  corpo- 
ration. . .  .  "VVe  may  . . .  safely  conclude  that  the  re- 
quisite of  its  being  domus  mansionalis  is  only  in  the 
burglary  of  a  private  house,  which  is  the  most  fre- 
quent, and  in  which  it  is  indispensably  necessary  to 
form  its  guilt  that  it  must  be  in  a  mansion  or  dwel- 
ling- house.  For  no  distant  barn,  warehouse,  or  the 
like  are  under  the  same  privileges,  nor  looked  upon 
as  a  man's  castle  of  defence.— Sir  W.  Blackstone 
Commentaries  on  tfte  Lutes  of  England,  b.  iv, 
ch.  xvi. 

mansion,  v.  n.  Dwell  as  in  a  mansion.  Rare. 
Visible  as  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  other  meteors ; 
as  also  the  rest  of  the  creatures  mansioning  therein. 
—Mede,  Paraphrase  of  St.  Peter,  p.  16 :  1642. 
Mansionry.  s.     Place  of  residence.    Hare. 

The  temple-haunting  martlet  does  approve, 
By  his  lov'd  mansionry,  that  the  heaven's  breath 
Smells  wooingly  here.        Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  6. 
Manslaughter.  S. 

1 .  Murder ;  destruction  of  the  human  species. 

The  whole  pleasure  of  that  book  standeth  in  open 
manslaughter  and  bold  bawdry. — Ascham,  Scltaol- 
master. 

To  overcome  in  battle,  and  subdue 
Nations,  and  bring  home  spoils,  with  infinite 
Manslaughter,  shall  be  held  the  highest  pitch 
Of  human  glory.          Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  691. 

2.  In  Law.    Act  of  killing  a  man  not  wholly 
without  fault,  though  without  malice. 

When  a  man,  throwing  at  a  cock,  killed  a  by- 
stander, I  ruled  it  manslaughter. — Foster. 

By  manslaughter  is  to  be  understood  such  killing 
of  a  man  as  happens  either  on  a  sudden  quarrel,  or 
in  the  commission  of  an  unlawful  act,  without  any 
deliberate  intention  of  doing  any  mischief  at  all. 
There  is  no  difference  between  murder  and  man- 
slaughter, but  that  murder  is  upon  malice  fore- 
thought, and  manslaughter  upon  a  sudden  occasion. 
As  if  two  meet  together,  and  striving  for  the  wall, 
the  one  kill  the  other,  this  is  manslaughter  and 
felony.  And  so  it  is,  if  they  had  upon  that  sudden 
occasion  gone  into  the  field  and  fought,  and  the  one 
had  killed  the  other,  this  had  been  but  manslaughter 
and  no  murder :  because  all  that  followed  had  been 
but  a  continuance  of  the  first  sudden  occasion. — 
Burns,  Justice :  1814. 

Manslayer.  s.    One  that  has  killed  another. 

And  among  the  cities  which  ye  shall  give  unto  the 
Levites  there  shall  be  six  cities  for  refuge,  which  ye 
shall  appoint  for  the  manslayer,  that  he  may  flee 
thither.— lumbers,  xxxv.  6. 

The  foul  blood  of  a  wicked  manslayer. — Bishop 
Hall,  Casts  of  Conscience,  ii.  1. 

Manstealer.  s.  One  that  steals  and  sells 
men. 

For  mcnstealers,  for  liars,  for  perjured  persons. — 
1  Timothy,  i.  10. 

Mansteaiiugr.  part.  adj.  Stealing  men,  in 
order  to  sell  them. 

Manstealing  Tartars,  who  plentifully  furnish  the 
Turkish  dominion  [with  slaves]. — Sir  T.  Browne, 
Travels,  p.  49 :  1685. 

Mansuete.  adj.  [Lat.  mansuetus.~]  Mild ; 
gentle;  goodnatured;  tame;  not  ferocious; 
not  wild. 

This  holds  not  only  in  domestick  and  mansuete 
birds;  for  then  it  might  be  thought  the  effect  of 
cicuration  or  institution,  but  also  in  the  wild. — Ray, 
On  the  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the  Works  of 
the  Creation. 

Mansuetude.  s.  [Fr.;  Lat.  mansuetudo .] 
Mildness  ;  gentleness  ;  tameness. 

Arm  in  arm  with  magnificence  goeth  magnanimity, 
waited  upon  by  mansuetude. — Bryskett,  Discourse 
of  Civil  Life,  p.  223 :  1606. 

Mansuetude,  or  mildness,  tempereth  the  fury  of 
anger.— Ibid. 

fuse  all  mildness  or  mansuetude  in  admonishing. 
— Hammond,  Of  Fraternal  Admonition,  §  15. 
The  angry  lion  did  present  his  paw, 

Which  by  consent  was  given  to  manswetude; 
The  fearful  hare  her  ears,  which  by  their  law 

Humility  did  reach  to  fortitude.  Herbert. 

Wtantegar.  S.  [Gr.  /jiapTi\wpa<;  or  yttapn^opot. 
'  The  Persian  mard-khora,  man-eater,  a 
fabulous  animal  mentioned  by  Ctesias,  ap- 
parently compounded  of  the  lion,  porcu- 
pine, and  scorpion,  with  a  human  head. 
(Ctesias  apud  Aristotelem,  Historia  Ani- 
maliiim,  ii.  1,53.)  Lat.  manticore  (Cal- 
purnius,  Eclogues,  vii.  59.)'  —  Liddelt  and 
Scott. 

This  being  the  case  the  catachrestic 
form  man-tiger  is  only  natural ;  and  so  it 
stands  in  the  extract  and  the  previous 
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editions.  The  concurrent  form  in  -egar, 
however,  is  to  be  found  in  Nemnich, 
Cuvier,  and  elsewhere,  for  which  reason, 
notwithstanding  the  discrepancy  with  the 
Latin  manticore,  it  is  adopted  here ;  the 
confusion  with  man  +  tiger  being  thus 
avoided.]  Species  of  ape  so  called ;  Papio 
mormon,  or  Mandrill,  this  latter  term 
being  the  commoner.  Indeed  for  the  species 
under  notice  the  word  is  superfluous.  In 
works  on  Zoology  it  rarely  appears  ex- 
cept in  the  list  of  synonyms ;  while,  in 
general  literature,  it  is  used  with  no  at- 
tempt at  accuracy.  Even  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  mantegar  and  mandrill  is  not 
universal. 

Near  these  was  placed  .  .  .  the  black  prince  of 
Monomotapas  ;  by  whose  side  were  seen  the  glaring 
cat-a-mountain,  and  the  man-mimicking  mantiger. 
—  That  word  (mantiger),  replied  Martin,  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  manticliora  of  the  ancients,  the  most 
noxious  animal  that  ever  infested  the  earth.— Ar- 
buthnot  and  Pope,  Martinus  Scriblerus. 
Mantelet,  s.     [Fr.]     In  Fortification.     See 
extract. 

[A  mantelet  is]  a  kind  of  movable  penthouse,  made 
of  pieces  of  timber  sawed  into  planks,  which  being 
about  three  inches  thick,  are  nailed  one  over  another 
to  the  height  of  almost  six  feet ;  they  are  generally 
cased  with  tin,  and  set  upon  little  wheels ;  so  that 
in  a  siege  they  may  be  driven  before  the  pioneers, 
and  serve  as  blinds  to  shelter  them  from  the  enemy's 
small  shot ;  there  are  other  mantelets  covered  on 
the  top,  whereof  the  miners  make  use  to  approach 
the  walls  of  a  town  or  castle. — Harris. 

It  appears  from  Vegetius  that  mantelets  were  in 
use  among  the  ancients  under  the  name  of  vinese  ; 
but  they  were  much  slighter  and  much  larger  than 
ours.— Rees,  Cyclopaedia. 

Mantis.  *.  In  Entomology.  Insect  so  called ; 
spectre ;  soothsayer.     See  extract. 

The  true  mantises — sometimes  called  Praying  In- 
sects, on  account  of  the  position  of  the  anterior  pair 
of  legs,  which  differ  from  the  rest— are  found  only 
in  tropical  and  temperate  climates.  They  are  di- 
urnal, and  remain  almost  stationary  on  plants  and 
trees;  frequently  resembling,  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree, their  leaves  and  branches  in  both  the  form 
and  colour  of  the  wings  and  body,  and  thus  they 
deceive  the  smaller  insects  on  which  they  prey. . . . 
It  is  curious  to  trace  the  correspondence  with  the 
vegetable  kingdom  already  noticed  in  the  wings  and 
body  continued  into  the  form  of  the  egg-capsule, 
which  in  many  species  closely  resembles  a  seed  recep- 
tacle of  a  plant,  presenting  regularly  disposed  ridges 
and  angles,  or  even  being  bristled  with  little  spines. 
The  female  attaches  it  by  an  adhesive  secretion  ge- 
nerally to  the  stem  of  a  plant.  A  second  group  of 
mantises,  characterised  by  having  the  anterior  legs 
like  the  following  ones,  now  form  a  distinct  sub- 
genus,  Spectrum,  and  are  generally  called  Spectre 
insects.  They  feed  exclusively  on  vegetables,  of 
which  they  singularly  resemble  the  dried  twigs. 
The  progress  of  entomology  has  required  further 
subdivisions  of  both  the  above  groups.— Owen,  in 
Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art. 

Mantle,  s.  [Lat.  mantillum ;  N.Fr.  mantel ; 
A.S.  mantel.] 

The  extent  to  which  this  and  the  follow- 
ing words  are  congeners,  or  connected  with 
each  other  by  a  common  origin  from  the 
same  base,  is  uncertain.  As  the  extracts 
and  explanations  stand,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
see  that  the  conception  of  covering  is  at 
the  bottom  of  them  all.  The  mantling  of 
a  hawk  implies  a  covering  of  certain  parts 
of  the  body  by  the  spreading  of  the  wings. 
In  a  fire-place,  the  mantle  or  mantlepiece, 
may  have  been  either  a  covered  or  fringed 
chimney-piece;  or  the  part  below  it  to  which 
a  hanging,  for  the  sake  of  making  a  flue  for 
the  wind  to  draw  up  the  fire,  was  attached. 
The  details,  however,  of  this  are  uncertain. 
A  mantling  face  may  be  one  to  which  the 
colour  is  brought  up  to  the  top.  One 
thing,  however,  is  clear,  viz.,  that  the  later 
writers  who  have  used  the  word  have,  as 
is  the  case  with  many  others,  used  it  with- 
out any  very  accurate  conception  of  its 
import. 

As  to  the  spelling,  it  is  possible  that  it 
might  have  been  convenient  to  preserve 
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the  distinction  between  the  -tie  and  the 
-tel\  reserving  the  latter  for  the  rnant-l, 
connected  with  the  fireplace,  and  that  as 
a  differentiating  orthography.  And  if  the 
simpler  form  mantel  were  common,  this 
would  have  been  done.  But  the  simple 
form  is  rare;  and  the  compounds  are 
largely  spelt  with  the  -tie.  This  is  because 
the  tendency  to  shorten  the  form  by  making 
it  approximately  dissyllabic  is  a  general 
rule  in  composition. 

In  its  immediate  origin  the  word  is  the 
Latin  mantile,  mantele  =  wrapper,  towel ; 
but  its  ultimate  origin  is  supposed  to  be 
from  the  Persian,  in  w,hich  language  it  de- 
noted a  certain  kind  of  military  garment. 

In  the  sense  of  revel,  which  is  given  as 
it  stands  in  the  previous  editions,  this 
meaning,  whether  we  consider  the  reveller 
as  allowing  his  spirits  to  expand,  or  as  one 
who  lets  them  come  up  to  the  surface,  is 
retained. 

1.  Kind  of  cloak  or  garment  thrown  over  the 
rest  of  the  dress. 

The  herald  and  children  are  clothed  with  mantles 
of  sattin ;  but  the  herald's  mantle  is  streamed  with 
gold.— Bacon. 

Before  the  sun, 

Before  the  heavens  thou  wert,  and  at  the  voice 
Of  God,  as  with  a  mantle,  didst  invest 
The  rising  world  of  waters  dark  and  deep, 
Won  from  the  void  and  formless  in  finite. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  8. 
Dan  Pope,  for  thy  misfortune  grieved. 
With  kind  concern  and  skill  has  weaved 
A  silken  web ;  and  ne'er  shall  fade 
Its  colours ;  gently  has  he  laid 
The  mantte  o'er  thy  sad  distress, 
And  Venus  shall  the  texture  bless. 

Prior,  Alma.  ii.  300. 

A  spacious  veil  from  his  broad  shoulders  flew, 
That  set  the  unhappy  Phaeton  to  view ; 
The  flaming  chariot  and  the  steeds  it  shevv'd, 
And  the  whole  fable  in  the  mantle  glow'd. 

Addison. 

Used  metaphorically,  or  generally,  as  cover- 
ing. 

Their  actions  were  disguised  with  mantles,  very 
usual  in  times  of  disorder,  of  religion  and  justice.— 
Sir  J.  Hayivard. 

Poor  Tom  drinks  the  green  mantle  of  the  standing 
pool. — Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  4. 

2.  In  Malacology.     See  Mollusc  a. 

3.  Mantlepiece. 

From  the  Italians  we  may  learn  how  to  raise  fair 
mantels  within  the  rooms,  and  how  to  disguise  the 
shafts  of  chimnies.  —  Sir  H.  Wotton,  Elements  of 
Architecture. 

[A  chimney  is]  the  place  in  a  room  where  a  fire  is 
burnt,  and  from  which  the  smoke  is  carried  away 

by  means  of  a  conduit  called  a  flue The  part  of 

the  opening  which  faces  the  room  is  called  the  fire- 
place, the  stone  or  marble  under  which  is  called  the 
hearth.  That  on  a  level  and  in  front  of  it  is  called 
the  slab.  The  vertical  sides  of  the  opening  are  called 
the  jambs.  The  head  of  the  fore-plate  resting  on 
the  jambs  is  called  the  mantel,  and  the  cavity  or 
hollow  from  the  fire-place  to  the  top  of  the  room  is 
called  the  funnel.— Gwilt,  Encyclopaedia  of  Archi- 
tecture, Glossary,  in  voce  Chimney. 
Mantle,  v.  a.  Cloke  ;  cover ;  disguise. 

As  the  morning  steals  upon  the  night, 
Melting  the  darkness ;  so  their  rising  senses 
Begin  to  chase  the  ign'rant  fumes  that  mantle 
Their  clearer  reason.         Shakespear,  Tempest,  v.  1. 
Mantle,  v.  n. 

1.  Spread  the  wings,  as  a  hawk  in  pleasure. 

Ne  is  there  hawke  which  mantlelh  on  her  pearch, 
Whether  high-towering  or  accosting  low, 

But  I  the  measure  of  her  flight  do  search, 
And  all  her  prey,  and  all  her  diet  know. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  b.  vi.  c.  ii.  (Rich.) 

2.  Revel. 

My  frail  fancy  fed  with  full  delight 
Doth  bathe  in  bliss,  and  mantleth  most  at  ease ; 

Ne  thinks  of  other  heaven,  but  how  it  might 
Her  heart's  desire  with  most  contentment  please. 

Spenser. 

3.  Be  expanded  ;  spread  luxuriantly. 

The  pair  that  clad 

Each  shoulder  broad,  came  mantling  o'er  his  breast 
With  regal  ornament. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  278. 

4.  Gather  anything  on  the  surface ;  froth. 

There  are  a  sort  of  men  whose  visages 
Do  cream  and  mantle  like  a  standing  pond  ; 
And  do  a  wilful  stillness  entertain, 
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With  purpose  to  be  drest  in  an  opinion 
Of  wisdom,  gravity,  profound  conceit. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 
It  drinketh  fresh,  flowereth,  and  mantleth,  ex- 
ceedingly.— Bacon. 

Mantling  in  the  goblet  see 
The  pure  beverage  of  the  bee ; 
O'er  it  hangs  the  shield  of  gold ; 
'Tis  the  drink  of  Balder  bold. 

Gray,  Descent  of  Odin. 

Mantled,  part.  adj.      Invested  with,  or  as 
with,  a  mantle. 

The  mantled  meadows  mourne ; 
Their  sundry  colours  tourne. 

Spenser,  Sliepherd's  Calendar,  November. 

I  left  them 

F  the  filthy  mantled  pool  beyond  your  cell, 
There  dancing  up  to  th"  chins. 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

Mantlepiece.  s.     Mantleshelf. 

The  room  in  which  the  sisters  now  found  them- 
selves was  the  most  spacious  in  the  house,  and  was 
indeed  of  considerable  dimensions.  It  contained  in 
front  one  large  window,  jutting  from  the  wall.  Op- 
posite was  an  antique  and  high  mantlepiece  of  black 
oak. ...  By  the  window  stood  the  student's  desk, 
and  a  large  old-fashioned  oak  chair.— Lord  Lytton, 
Eugene  Aram,  vol.  i.  ch.  iii. 

The  time-piece  on  the  mantle-piece  struck  five. — 
Uannay,  Singleton  Fontenoy,  ch.  ii. 
Mantler.   s.     Wearer  of  a  mantle:  (in  the 
extract  it  means  a  mantle  only,  i.e.  no  other 
clothing  but  a  mantle). 

In  Antwerp  they  pictured  the  Queen  of  Bohemia 
like  a  poore  Irish  mantler,  with  her  hair  hanging 
about  her  ears,  and  her  child  at  her  back,  with  the 
king  her  father  carrying  the  cradle  after  her :  and 
every  one  of  these  pictures  had  several  mottos  ex- 
pressing their  malice.—  Wilson,  History  of  Great 
Britain:  1655.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Mantleshelf.  s.     Horizontal  projection  over 
a  fireplace. 

Successful  in  this ;  happy  in  carrying  off  her  plate 
anywhere,  to  make  a  table  of  her  lap,  or  a  box,  or 
the  ground,  or  even  as  was  supposed,  to  stand  on 
tip-toe,  dining  moderately  at  a  mantelshelf;  the 
great  anxiety  of  Little  Dorritt's  day  was  set  at  rest. 
— Dickens,  Little  Dorritt. 
Mantletree.  *.  See  Mantle. 

I  have  heard  a  ballad  of  him  sung  at  Batcliff  Cross. 
I  believe  we  have  it  at  home  over  our  mantle-tree.— 
Jovial  Poems,  p.  49.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

If  you  break  any  china  on  the  mantletree  or 
cabinet,  gather  up  the  fragments.— Swift. 

Upon  the  mantle-tree,  for  I  am  a  pretty  curious 
observer,  stood  a  pot  of  lambative  electuary  with  a 
stick  of  liquorish. — Tatler,  no.  266.  (Rich.) 

She  deems  all  safe ;  for  she  has  paid  the  price  ; 
No  charity  but  alms  aught  values  she, 
Except  in  porcelain  on  her  mantle-tree. 

Coivper,  Charity.  (Rich.) 
XVXantlin.  *.     Mantle.     Rare. 
A  spoon  to  feed  the  bantlin, 

A  cow  to  give  it  milk, 

And  wrap  it  in  a  mantlin, 

Ise  will  as  soft  as  silk. 

The  Loyal  Garland :  1686.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
To  reestablish  a  disordered  lock,  to  recall  a  strag- 
gling hair,  to  settle  the  tucker,  or  compose  the 
mantlin.— Murphy,  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  16.    (Nares  by 
H.andW.) 
Mantling,  adj. 

1.  Spreading. 

The  swan  with  arched  neck, 
Between  her  white  wings  mantling,  rows 
Her  state  with  oary  feet. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  438. 
The  peacock  sends  his  heavenly  dyes, 
His  rainbows  and  his  starry  eyes  ; 
The  pheasant  plumes,  which  round  infold 
His  mantling  neck  with  downy  gold. 

Coivper,  On  Mrs.  Montague's  Feather  Hangings. 

2.  Investing. 

The  mantling  vine 

Lays  forth  her  purple  irrape,  and  gently  creeps 
Luxuriant.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  258. 

I  saw  them  under  a  green  vine, 
That  crawls  along  the  side  of  yon  small  hill, 
Plucking  ripe  clusters.  Id.,  Comus,  294. 

You'll  sometimes  meet  a  fop  of  nicest  tread, 
"Whose  mantling  peruke  veils  his  empty  head. 

Gay,  Trivia,  ii.  53. 

And  where  his  mazy  waters  flow, 
He  gave  the  mantling  vine  to  grow 
A  trophy  to  his  love.  Fenton,  Ode  to  Lord  Gower. 

3.  Fermenting. 

When  mantling  blood 

Flow'd  in  his  lovely  cheeks ;  when  his  bright  eyes 
Sparkled  with  youthful  fires ;  when  every  grace 
Shone  in  the  father,  which  now  crowns  the  son. 

Smith. 

Then  the  lady,  with  a  mantling  visage  and  flash- 
ing eye,  violently  closing  the  door,  was  again  lost  to 
their  sight.— B.  Disraeli  the  younger,  Coningsby, 
ch.v. 
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Mantling,    s. 

1.  In  Heraldry.     Representation  of  a  mantle, 
or  any  drapery,  that  is  drawn  about  a  coat 
of  arms. 

2.  In  Architecture. 

The  Italians  apply  it  [plastick]  to  the  mantling  of 
chimneys,  a  cheap  piece  of  magnificence.— Sir  H. 
Wotton,  Reliquiae  Wottoniance. 
Manto.  s.  [Italian.]     Robe;  cloak. 

He  presents  him  with  a  white  horse,  a  manto  or 
black  coole,  [cowl,]  a  pastoral  staff,  &c.  —  Sir  P. 
Rycaut,  Present  State  of  the  Greek  and  A  rmenian 
Churches,  p.  96. 
Mantry.  s.     [see  Mantle.]     Mantelpiece. 

Mantry  of  a  chimney,  manteau  de  chemin6e. — 
Palsgrave.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Mantua,    s.      [Fr.  manteau  ;  Italian,  manto- 
See  Milliner.]     Lady's  gown. 

Not  Cynthia,  when  her  mantua's  pinn'd  awry, 
E'er  felt  such  rage,  resentment,  and  despair, 
As  thou,  sad  virgin !  for  thy  ravish'd  hair. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  iv. 
How  naturally  do  you  apply  your  hands  to  each 
other's  lappets,  ruffles,  and  mantuas. — Swift. 

Mantuamaker.  «.  One  who  makes  gowns 
for  women. 

By  profession  a  mantua-maker :  I  am  employed 
by  the  most  fashionable  ladies.— A  ddison,  Guardian. 

This  haughtiness  alarms  the  court ;  the  wompn 
of  quality  are  frightened  to  see  merchants'  wives 
and  daughters  dressed  like  themselves ;  this  impu- 
dence of  the  city,  they  cry,  is  intolerable  ;  mantua- 
makers  are  sent  for,  and  the  contrivance  of  fashions 
becomes  all  their  study,  that  they  may  have  always 
new  modes  ready  to  take  up  as  soon  as  those  saucy 
cits  shall  begin  to  imitate  those  in  being.— Mande- 
ville,  The  Fable  of  the  Bees. 

Manual,  adj.  [Fr.  manuel ;  Lat.  manualis 
from  manus  =  hand.] 

1.  Performed  by  the  hand. 

The  speculative  part  of  painting,  without  the  as- 
sistance of  manual  operation,  can  never  attain  to 
that  perfection  which  is  its  object. — Dryden,  Trans- 
lation of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

2.  Used  by  the  hand. 

The  treasurer  obliged  himself  to  procure  some 
declaration  under  his  majesty's  sign  manual.— Lord 
Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Manual,  s.  Small  book,  such  as  may  be 
carried  in  the  hand  ;  handbook. 

This  manual  of  laws,  stiled  the  Confessor's  Laws, 
contains  but  few  heads. — Sir  M.  Hale,  Common  Law 
of  England. 

In  those  prayers  which  are  recommended  to  the 
use  of  the  devout  persons  of  your  church,  in  the 
manuals  and  offices  allowed  them  in  our  own  lan- 
guage, they  would  be  careful  to  have  nothing  they 
thought  scandalous. — Bishop  Stilling  fleet. 

Manuary.  adj.  [Lat.  manuarius.~\  Per- 
formed by  the  hand. 

Xenophon  hath  given  us  a  very  pregnant  instance, 
but  in  a  manuary  art;  yea,  and  that  one  of  the 
meanest,  to  wit,  the  art  of  shoemaking.— Fotherby, 
Atheomastix,  p.  192. 

To  one  the  knowledge  of  liberal  arts ;  to  another 
the  exquisiteness  of  manuary  skill.— Bishop  Hall, 
Breathings  of  the  Devout  Soul,  §  28. 

Manubrium.  *.  [Lat.]  Handle.  Rare ; 
scarcely  English. 

Though  the  sucker  move  easily  enough  up  and 
down  in  the  cylinder  by  the  help  of  the  manubrium, 
yet  if  the  manubrium  be  taken  off,  it  will  require  a 
considerable  strength  to  move  it.— Boyle. 

Manuduction.  s.  [Lat.  manuductio,  from 
manus  =  hand  +  ductio,  -onis,  leading  ;  duco, 
pass.  part,  ductus  =  lead.]  Guidance  by  the 
hand. 

We  find  no  open  tract,  or  constant  manuduction, 
in  this  labyrinth.  —  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Er- 
rours. 

That  they  are  carried  by  the  manuduction  of  a 
rule,  is  evident  from  the  constant  regularity  of  their 
motion. — Glanville. 

This  is  a  direct  manuduction  to  all  kind  of  sin, 
by  abusing  the  conscience  with  undervaluing  per- 
suasions concerning  the  malignity  and  guilt  even  of 
the  foulest. — South,  Sermons. 

Manuductor.  s.   [Lat.]     Conductor ;  guide. 

Love  be  your  manuductor  \  may  the  tears 
Of  penitence  free  you  from  [all]  future  fears. 

Jordan,  Poems :  before  1660. 

Manufact.  s.  [Lat.  factus,  pass.  part,  of 
fucio  =  make.]  Worked,  or  made,  by  hand ; 
manufactured.  Rare. 

A  great  part  of  the  linen  manufact  is  done  by  wo- 
men and  children.— Maydman,  Naval  Speculations, 
p.  312:  16yi. 
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Manufactory,  s. 

1.  Practice   of  making  any  piece  of  work- 
manship. 

To  give  ease  and  encouragement  to  manufactory 
at  home.— Lord  Bolingbroke,  Spirit  of  Patriotism, 
p.  190. 

2.  Place  where  a  manufactory  is  carried  on. 

There  are  sundry  manufactories  in  Berlin.  — 
Guthrie,  Geography,  Prussia. 

Manufactory,  adj.  Engaged  in  workman- 
ship ;  employed  in  any  manufacture. 

Servile  and  manufactory  men,  that  should  serve 
the  uses  of  the  world  in  handicrafts.— Lord,  History 
of  the  Banians,  p.  70  :  1630. 

Manufacture,  s.  [Lat.  manus  =  hand  +fac- 
tura  =  making;  fucio  =  make;  pass.  part. 
factus.] 

1.  Practice  of  making  any  piece  of  workman- 
ship. 

2.  Anything  made  by  art. 

The  peasants  are  clothed  in  a  coarse  kind  of  can- 
vas, the  manufacture  of  the  country.— Addison. 
Travels  in  Italy. 
Used  adjectivally. 

Heaven's  power  is  infinite :  earth,  air,  and  sea, 
The  manufacture  mass  the  making  power  obey. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 

Baucis  and  Philemon. 
Manufacture,  v.  a. 

1.  Make  by  art  and  labour;  form  by  work- 
manship :  (as  'Cloth  manufactured  in  Eng- 
land'). 

2.  Employ  in   work ;    work   up :    (as,    l  We 
manufacture  our  wool'). 

Manufacturer,  s.  Workman  ;  artificer  ; 
operative  engaged  in  manufacture. 

In  the  practice  of  artificers  and  the  manufac- 
turers of  various  kinds,  the  end  being  proposed,  we 
find  out  ways  of  composing  things  for  the  several 
uses  of  human  life.—  Watts. 

Manufacturing,  adj.  Engaged  in,  adapted 
to,  fitted  for,  supported  by,  manufactures. 

A  manufacturing  district  .  . .  sends  out  suckers 
into  all  its  neighbourhood. — Hattam,  View  of  the 
State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  pt.  ii. 
ch.  ix. 

Manumise.  v. a.  [see  Manumit.]  Manumit; 
set  free  ;  dismiss  from  slavery.  Hare. 

A  constant  report  of  a  danger  so  eminent  run 
through  the  whole  castle,  even  into  the  deep  dun- 
geons, by  the  compassion  of  certain  manumised 
'   slaves. — Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

He  presents 

To  thee  renown'd  for  piety  and  force, 
Poor  captives  manumised,  and  matchless  horse. 

Waller. 

Manumission,  s.  Act  of  giving  liberty  by 
manumission. 

The  pileus  was  somewhat  like  a  night  cap  ;  as  the 
symbol  of  liberty,  given  to  slaves  at  their  manu- 
mission.— Arbnthnot. 

The  manumission  [or]  freeing  a  villain  or  slave 
out  of  bondage  was  formerly  done  several  ways ; 
some  were  manumitted  by  delivery  to  the  sheriff,  a 
proclamation  to  the  county,  &c. ;  others  by  charter. 
One  way  of  manumission  was  for  the  lord  to  take 
the  bondman  by  the  head,  and  say, '  I  will  that  this 
man  be  free ;'  and  then  shoving  him  forward  out  of 
his  hands.  And  there  was  a  manumission  implied 
when  the  lord  made  an  obligation  of  payment  of 
money  to  the  bondman,  or  sued  him  where  he  might 
enter  without  suit.  The  form  of  manumitting  a 
person  in  the  time  of  William  II.  is  thus  set  down  : 
'  Si  quis  velit  servum  suum  liberum  facere  tradat 
eum  viceoomiti  per  manum  dextram,'  &c.— Jacob, 
Law  Dictionary. 

Manumit,  v.  a.  [Lat.  manus  —  hand  +  mitto 
=  send.  The  Romans,  with  whom  the 
term  originated,  had  three  modes  of  liber- 
ating or  emancipating  a  slave.  1.  Per 
testamentum,  or  by  leaving  him  his  liberty 
as  a  legacy  by  will;  2.  Per  cemum  =  \)y 
enrolment,  i.  e.  by  entering  him  as  a  free- 
man on  the  censor's  register ;  3.  Per 
vindictam,  i.e.  by  touching  with  a  rod 
(vindicta)  and  vindicating  him  as  a  free 
man.  It  is  only  in  this  last  that  there  is 
any  suggestion  of  anything  being  done 
palpably  and  directly  by  the  hand.  Hence 
the  import  of  the  element  is  by  no  means 
clear ;  for  it  is  doubtful  whether  maim  = 
by  a  hand,  or  from  a  hand. 
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In  favour  of  the  former  are  such  com- 
binations as  per  manum,  manum  super  ser- 
vum  mittere  ;  less  directly  in  manum  regis 
dando,  along;  with  others  to  be  found  in 
Ducange,  but  which,  as  a  rule,  refer  to 
the  Middle  Ages  rather  than  to  the  time  o; 
the  Romans. 

From  the  other  point  of  view  manus  is 
an  approximate  equivalent  to  potestas  = 
power,  so  that  a  manumitted  slave  is  one 
who  is  liberated  from  the  condition  of  one 
who  is  under  the  hand  or  in  the  power  o1 
another — '  Quamdiu  quis  in  servitute  est, 
manui  et  potestati  domini  suppositus  est  ; 
et  liber  homo  est  qui  a  manu  liberatur.'j 
Confer  freedom  by  manumission. 

If  a  man  doth  manumit  his  handmaid  under  a 
condition  that  she  shall  never  marry,  yet  she  may 
marry.— Dr.  Taylor,  in  Fox's  History  of  the  Acts 
and  Monuments  of  the  Church. 

Come,  manumit  thy  plumy  pinion. 

Marston,  Satires,  sat.  iv. :  1598. 

Lungs,  I  will  manumit  thee  from  the  furnace. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  ii.  2. 

The  whole  creature  . . .  doth  groan,  and  as  it  were 
travail  in  pain,  until  it  be  delivered  from  the  bond- 
age of  corruption,  and  manumitted  or  set  free  to 
partake  of  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God. — 
J.  Spencer,  Discourse  concerning  Prodigies,  p.  67. 

Manumit  and  release  him  from  those  drudgeries 
to  vice,  under  which  those  remain  who  live  without 
God. — Dr.  H.  More,  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

At  last  thou  wilt  beneath  the  burthen  bow 
And  glad  receive  the  manumitting  blow 
On  thy  shaved  slavish  head. 

W.  Bowles,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  v.  254. 

But  I  shall  observe  in  general  that  inclosures  may 
be  traced  backward  to  causes  operating  in  very  dis- 
tant periods  :  to  the  rebellious  barons  in  the  twelfth 
century,  who  manumitted  their  vassals  and  gave 
them  free  land,  in  order  to  conciliate  their  interest 
against  the  king.— T.  Warton,  History  of  the  Parish 
of  Kiddington,  p.  26. 

A  pack  of  manumitted  slaves.— Burke,  Speech  for 
the  Belief  of  Protestant  Dissenters. 

Manurable.  adj.   Capable  of  being  manured, 
or  cultivation. 

This  book  gives  an  account  of  the  manurdble 

lands  in  every  manor. — Sir  M.  Hale,  Origination  of 

Mankind. 

Manuragre.  s.     Cultivation.      Obsolete. 

This  isle  had  Brutaine  unto  name; 
And,  with  his  Trojans,  Brute  began  manurage  of 
the  same.  Warner,  Albion's  England. 

Manurance.  s.      Cultivation  in  the  way  of 
husbandry. 

Corn  and  cattle  for  the  only  manurance,  tillage, 
and  pasturage  of  such  ferms. — Acts  of  Parliament, 
21  Henry  VIII.  cap.  xiii.  §  8. 

Although  there  should  none  of  them  fall  by  the 
sword,  yet  they  being  kept  from  manurance,  and 
their  cattle  from  running  abroad,  by  this  hard 
restraint  they  would  quickly  devour  one  another. — 
Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

The  more  sweetness  he  will  find  in  putting  for- 
ward manurance  and  husbanding  of  the  grounds.— 
Bacon,  On  the  Plantation  in  Ireland :  1606. 
Manure,  v.  a.     [Lat.  manus  =  hand  +  opus, 
operis  =  work.    Analysis  the  same  as  that 
of  Manoeuvre.] 

1.  Manage. 

To  •whom  we  gave  the  strand  for  to  manure, 
And  lawes  to  rule  the  town. 

Surrey,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,\>.\v.  (Rich.) 

Wherefore  generally  to  speak  of  the  common- 
wealth or  policie  of  England,  it  is  governed,  adminis- 
tered, and  manured  by  three  sorts  of  persons,  the 
princes,  monarch,  and  heade  governour,  which  is 
called  the  king,  or,  if  the  crowne  fall  to  a  woman, 
the  queen  absolute.  —  Smith,  Commonwealth,  b.  i. 
ch.  xxiii.  (Rich.) 

2.  Cultivate  by  manual  labour. 

They  mock  our  scant  manuring,  and  require 
More  hands  than  ours  to  lop  their  wanton  growth. 
Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  628. 

3.  Fatten  as  a  compost. 

Revenge  her  slaughter'd  citizens, 
Or  share  their  fate :  the  corps  of  half  her  senate 
Manure  the  fields  of  Thessaly,  while  we 
Sit  here,  deliberating  in  cold  debates. 

Addison,  Cato. 

Manure,  s.     Soil  to  be  laid  on  lands  ;  dung 
or  compost  to  fatten  land. 

When  the  Nile  from  Pharian  fields  is  fled, 
And  seeks,  with  ebbing  tides,  his  ancient  bed, 
The  fat  manure  witli  heav'nly  fire  is  warrn'd. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 

The  Giants'  War. 

Mud  makes  an  extraordinary  manure  for  land 
that  is  sandy.— Mortimer,  Husbandry, 
VOL.  II. 
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Nothing  is  more  deceitful  to  value  than  manure 
which  has  been  incorporated  with  the  soil  during 
fallowing,  especially  when  a  crop  has  been  taken 
...  It  is  expected  that  the  offgoing  tenant  states,  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge,  the  quantity  that  has 
been  applied ;  but,  as  he  is  so  much  interested,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  valuer  of  the  opposite  party  to 
examine  the  appearance  of  the  growing  crop,  ane 
also  the  manure  that  remains  unexpended  on  the 
soil.  When  the  whole  farm  is  valued,  and  all  the 
manure  taken  into  account,  an  idea  may  be  formed 
whether  the  number  of  loads  given  is  overcharged, 
by  estimating  the  quantity  that  could  be  produced 
by  the  previous  crops. . . .  The  quantity  of  manure 
may  be  known  in  some  measure  by  learning  what 
number  of  cattle  have  been  fed  upon  it,  and  also  by 
making  enquiry  whether  corn  or  turnips  have  been 
given  to  them  during  the  winter. — Bayldon,  Art  of 
Valuing  Rents  and  Tillages :  1823. 

Nevertheless,  a  man's  little  work  lies  not  isolated, 
stranded ;  a  whole  busy  world,  a  whole  native  ele- 
ment of  mysterious  never-resting  Force,  environs 
it ;  will  catch  it  up ;  will  carry  it  forward,  or  else 
backward ;  always,  infallibly,  either  as  living  growth, 
or,  at  worst,  as  well-rotted  manure,  the  Thing  Done 
will  come  to  use.—Carlyle,  Critical  and  Miscella- 
neous Ussays,  The  Diamond  Necklace. 

Manurement.   s.       Cultivation;    improve- 
ment.    Obsolete. 

The  manurement  of  wits  is  like  that  of  soils,  where 
before  the  pains  of  tilling  or  sowing,  men  consider 
what  the  mould  will  bear.— Sir  H.  Wotton,  Survey 
of  Education. 

Manuring:,  verbal  abs.    Act  of  one  who  ma- 
nures ;  result  thereof. 

Fragments  of  shells,  reduced  by  the  agitation  of 
the  sea  to  powder,  are  used  for  the  manuring  of 
land. — Woodward. 
Manuscript,  s.  [Fr.  manuscrit ;  Lat.  manu- 
scriptum;  from  manus  =  hand  +  scriptus, 
pass.  part,  of  scribo  =  write.]  Book,  or  lite- 
rary composition,  written,  as  opposed  to 
printed. 

A  collection  of  rare  'manuscripts,  exquisitely  writ 
ten  in  Arabick,  and  sought  in  the  most  remote  parts 
by  the  diligence  of  Erpenius,  the  most  excellent 
linguist,  were  upon  sale  to  the  Jesuits.— Sir  H.  Wot- 
ton. 

Her  majesty  has  perused  the  manuscript  of  this 
opera,  and  given  it  her  approbation.— Dryden,  King 
Arthur,  dedication. 
All  these  four  (the  only  known)  MSS.  of  the  work 

5 of  Ingulphus  of  Crowland]  have  now  disappeared. . . . 
t  seems  most  likely  that  it  [the  University  College 
(Oxford)  copy]  never  was  deposited  there,  but  was 
carried  off  by  Walker,  who  professed  to  consider  it 
as  his  own  property  on  the  simple  principle,  which 
it  appears  is  recognized  among  antiquarian  collec- 
tors, that  a  manuscript  belongs  to  any  one  who  has 
once,  no  matter  by  what  means,  got  it  into  his  pos- 
session. '  The  old  gentleman,'  writes  Gibson  to  Dr. 
Charlett,  the  then  TMaster  of  University  College,  in 
relating  what  had  just  passed  between  them  on  the 
subject, '  has  too  much  of  the  spirit  of  an  antiquary 
and  a  great  scholar  to  think  stealing  a  manuscript 
any  sin.  He  has  ordered  me  not  to  discover  where 
it  is  lodged.' . . .  The  writer  [of  a  notice  in  the 
Quarterly  Review  on  the  history  of  the  MSS.  of 
Ingulphus]  proceeds  to  show,  very  ingeniously  and 
conclusively,  that  the  MS.  which  Spelman  saw  at 
Croyland  could  not  in  all  probability  have  been 
older  than  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  or  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourteenth  century,  from  a  mistran- 
scription of  a  word  in  his  extract  ('  Eustres '  for 
'Euesqes'),  which  was  very  likely  to  have  taken 
place  in  copying  a  writing  of  that  date,  but  could 
hardly  have  happened  in  reading  a  manuscript  of 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  age  of  In- 
gulphus. —  Craik,  History  of  English  Literature, 
vol.i.  p.  73. 
Used  adjectivally. 

The  title-page  of  the  1575  edition  describes  it  as 
'  played  on  the  stage  not  long  ago  in  Christ's  Col- 
lege, in  Cambridge;  and  Warton,  on  the  authority 
of  a  manuscript  memorandum  by  Oldys,  the  emi- 
nent antiquary  of  the  early  part  of  the  last  century, 
says  that  it  was  written  and  first  printed  in  1551. — 
Craik,  History  of  English  Literature, vol.  i.  p.  449. 
With  in. 

Probably  of  earlier  date  than  Gammer  Gurton's 
Needle,  is  another  example  of  the  regular  drama, 
which,  like  Ralph  Roister  Doister,  has  been  but 
lately  recovered,  a  play  entitled  Misogonus,  the  only 
copy  of  which  is  in  manuscript,  and  is  dated  1577. — 
Craik,  History  of  English  Literature,  vol.i.  p.  451. 
Manutenency.  *.      [Lat.   manus  =  hand  + 
teneo  =  hold  ;    pres.   part,    tenens,    -entis.~\ 
Maintenance  (of  which  it  is  the  Latin  ra- 
ther than  the  French  form)  in  the  sense 
of  support. 

Mercy  first,  that  God  spared  us,  and  preserved  us 
so  long.  For  without  this  divine  manutenency,  our 
strongest  fabricks  had  fallen  immediately  upon 
their  very  builders.  —  Archbishop  Sancroft,  Ser- 
mons, p.  83. 
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Many.  adj.  [A.S.  mcenig :  defective  in  the 
comparative  and  superlative  degrees,  the 
equivalents  being  more  and  most  from 
moe.~] 

1.  Consisting  of  a  great  number;  numerous; 
more  than  few. 

Our  god  hath  delivered  into  our  hands  our  enemj 
and  the  destroyer  of  our  country,  which  slew  mani 
of  us.— Judges,  xvi.  24. 

When  many  atoms  descend  in  the  air,  the  same- 
cause  which  makes  them  be  many,  makes  them  be 
light  in  proportion  to  their  multitude.—  Sir  K. 
Digby,  On  the  Soul. 

2.  Indefinite  in  number ;  when  in  compari- 
son, or  denoting  equality,  possibly  small : 
(with  as). 

And  they  came,  both  men  and  women,  as  many 
as  were  willing-hearted,  and  brought  bracelets,  and 
earrings,  and  rings. — Exodus,  xxxv.  22. 

3.  Powerful :  (with  too).    Colloquial. 

They  come  to  vie  power  and  expence  with  those 
that  are  too  high  and  too  many  for  them.— Sir  R. 
L' Estrange,  Fables. 
Many.  s. 

1.  Multitude ;    company;    great    number; 
people. 

After  him  the  rascal  many  ran, 
Heaped  together  in  rude  rabblement. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

O  thou  fond  many!  with  what  loud  applause 
Did'st  thou  beat  heav'n  with  blessing  Bolingbroke. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  i.  3. 
I  had  a  purpose  now 
To  lead  our  many  to  the  holy  land  ; 
Lest  rest  and  lying  still  might  make  them  look 
Too  near  into  my  state.  Ibid.,  iv.  3. 

The  vulgar  and  the  many  are  fit  only  to  be  led  or 
driven,  but  by  no  means  fit  to  guide  themselves.— 
South,  Sermons. 

He  is  liable  to  a  great  many  inconveniences  every 
moment  of  his  life.— Archbishop  Tillotson. 

Seeing  a  great  many  in  rich  gowns,  he  was  amazed 
to  find  that  persons  of  quality  were  up  so  early. — 
Addison,  Freeholder. 

2.  ?  See  Meiny. 

There  parting  from  the  king,  the  chiefs  divide, 
And  wheeling  east  and  west,  before  their  many  ride. 
Dryden,  Palamon  and  A  rcite,  iii.  544. 
With  a  and  a  substantive  in  the  singular  = 
many  with  a  plural  number.  See  also  One, 
from  homme. 

Thou  art  a  coll  op  of  my  flesh, 
And  for  thy  sake  have  I  shed  many  a  tear. 

Shakesp°ar,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  v.  4. 
He  is  beset  with  enemies,  the  meanest  of  which  is 
not  without  many  and  many  a  way  to  the  wreaking 
of  a  malice.— (Sir  R.  L' Estrange,  Fables. 

Broad  were  their  collars  too,  and  every  one 
"Was  set  about  with  many  a  costly  stone. 

Dryden,  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  238. 
Many  a  child  can  have  the  distinct  clear  ideas 
of  two  and  three  long  before  he  has  any  idea  of 
infinite. — Locke. 

Manybeaded.  adj.  Having  many  heads : 
(often  applied,  figuratively,  to  a  mob,  or  to 
the  lower  orders  generally). 

Some  of  the  wiser  seeing  that  a  popular  licence 
is  indeed  the  manyheaded  tyranny,  prevailed  with 
the  rest  to  make  Musidorus  their  chief. — Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

The  proud  Duessa  came 
High  mounted  on  her  manyheaded  beast. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Those  were  the  preludes  of  his  fate, 
That  form'd  his  manhood  to  subdue 
The  hydra  of  the  manyheaded  hissing  crew. 

Dryden,  Threnodia  A  ugustalis,  462. 

Manytlmes.  [two  words,  in  the  ordinary 
construction  of  a  substantive  and  adjective, 
rather  than  a  compound.  It  is  spelt,  how- 
ever, and  generally  treated  as  a  single 
word.  Its  import  is  that  of  an  adverb.'] 
Often. 

They  are  Roman  Catholick  in  the  device  and 
legend,  which  are  both  manytimes  taken  out  of  the 
Scriptures.— Addison. 

Map.  s.  [Low  Lat.  mappa  =  cloth,  napkin, 
towel,  kerchief.]  Geographical  diagram, 
often  stamped  on  cloth,  exhibiting  the  geo- 
graphical details  of  the  whole,  or  portion, 
of  the  earth's  surface. 

Zelmane  earnestly  entreated  Dorus,  that  he  would 
bestow  a  map  of  his  little  world  upon  her,  that  she 
might  see  whether  it  were  troubled  with  such  un- 
habitable climes  of  cold  despairs,  and  hot  rages,  as 
hers  was.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

I  will  take  the  map  of  Ireland,  and  lay  it  before 
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me,  and  make  mine  eyes  my  schoolmasters,  to  give 
my  understanding  to  judge  of  your  plot.— Spenser, 
View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Terrestrial  maps  are  Geographic  or  Hydrographic, 
as  they  denote  severally  a  portion  of  the  land  or  of 
the  sea;  the  latter,  however,  are  usually  called 
charts.  A  map  representing  a  small  extent  of  coun- 
try is  called  a  Topographical  map.  The  object  of  a 
terrestrial  map  is  to  exhibit  the  boundaries  of  coun- 
tries and  the  relative  positions  of  their  several  parts. 
A  perfect  representation  of  a  country  should  pre- 
sent all  its  parts,  not  only  in  their  true  relative  po- 
sitions, but  also  in  their  just  proportions.  This  may 
be  accurately  done  on  a  globe ;  but  as  the  earth's 
surface  is  spherical,  it  is  impossible  to  represent  any 
considerable  portion  of  it  on  a  plane  so  that  the  dis- 
tances of  places  shall  retain  the  same  proportions 
which  they  have  on  the  sphere,  and  geographers 
have  accordingly  had  recourse  to  various  methods 
of  delineation,  all  of  which  have  their  peculiar  ad- 
vantages in  particular  cases.  One  method  is  to  re- 
present the  points  and  lines  of  the  sphere  according 
to  the  rules  of  perspective,  or  as  they  would  appear 
to  the  eye,  having  some  assigned  position  relatively 
to  the  sphere  and  the  plane  of  representation.  This 
method  gives  rise  to  the  different  modes  of  projec- 
ting the  sphere,  of  which  the  three  principal  are  the 
orthographic,  the  stereographic,  and  the  central. 
...  A  second  method  is  to  suppose  the  surface  to  be 
represented  to  be  a  portion  of  the  surface  of  a  cone, 
whose  vertex  is  somewhere  in  the  polar  axis  pro- 
duced, and  which  either  touches  the  sphere  at  the 
middle  latitude  of  the  surface  to  be  represented,  or 
falls  within  the  sphere  at  the  middle  latitude,  and 
without  it  at  the  extreme  parallels.  The  conical 
surface  is  then  supposed  to  be  developed  on  a  plane 
(which  maybe  done) ;  whence  this  method  is  called 
the  Method  of  Develppement. ...  A  third  method  is 
to  lay  down  the  points  on  the  map  according  to 
some  assumed  mathematical  law,  the  condition  to 
be  fulfilled  being  that  the  parts  of  the  spherical  sur- 
face to  be  represented,  and  their  representations  on 
the  map,  shall  be  similar  in  their  small  elements. 
Of  such  methods  the  best  known  is  Mercator's 
Chart  (which,  however,  may  be  produced  also  by 
developement),  in  which  the  meridians  are  equi- 


other  increase  in  going  from  the  equator  in  such  a 
proportion  as  always  to  show  the  true  bearings  of 
places  from  one  another. — Brande  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Map.  17.  a.  Delineate,  set  down,  sketch  out 
on,  or  as  on,  a  map. 

I  am  near  to  the  place  where  they  should  meet,  if 
Pisanio  have  mapp'd  it  truly.— Shakespear,  Cym.be- 
line,  iv.  1. 

With  out. 

He  thinks  it  not  needful  to  map  out  before  the 
traveller  every  town  and  village  of  all  the  shires, 
through  which  he  should  pass  ;  but  only  sets  down 
those  that  lie  in  his  road. — Bishop  Hall,  Remains, 
p.  387. 

Maple.  *.  [see  Medlar.]  Native  tree,  and 
wood,  of  the  genus  Acer,  species  campes- 
tris :  (the  Norway  maple  is  the  Acer  pla- 
tan oides  ;  the  Sugar  maple  the  Acer  sac- 

charinus). 

The  platane  round, 

The  carver  holme,  the  maple  seldom  inward  sound. 
Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

From  the  strength  of  its  spray, ...  the  sycamore 
is  better  calculated  than  any  other  tree  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  except  it  be  its  congener,  the 
Norway  maple,  to  act  as  a  shelter  or  break-wind  in 

exposed  situations Amongst  the  great  variety  of 

maple  introduced  within  the  last  century,  the  pre- 
sent species  [the  Norway  maple]  is  the  only  one  we 
venture  to  admit  within  the  limits  of  our  volume. 
. . .  Notwithstanding  the  remark  of  Gilpin  that  the 
maple  is  an  uncommon  tree,  though  a  common 
bush,  and  that  several  writers  on  arboriculture  have 
passed  it  with  a  very  transient  notice,  or  only  men- 
tioned it  as  a  tree  of  very  inferior  rank  and  quality, 
we  should  not  feel  justified  in  omitting  it  altogether 
in  the  present  volume,  both  as  being  one  of  a  not 
very  numerous  list  of  indigenous  British  trees,  and 
for  the  appearance  we  have  seen  it  assume,  and  the 
dimensions  it  has  acquired  when  planted  in  a  fa- 
vourable soil  and  situation,  and  treated  as  a  tree. 
Under  such  favourable  circumstances  we  have  fre- 
quently seen  it  attain  a  size  nearly  approaching 
that  of  a  tree  of  the  first  rank,  with  a  handsome 
outline  and  picturesque  appearance.  Such  examples 
are  now  growing  upon  the  banks  of  the  Wansbeck, 
near  Morpeth.and  other  places  in  Northumberland ; 
and  these  corroborate  the  opinion  the  author  ol 
'Forest  Scenery' was  inclined  to  form  of  the  pic- 
turesque appearance  of  the  maple,  in  the  few  in- 
stances he  met  with  it  in  a  state  of  maturity.— 
Selby,  History  of  British  Forest-Trees. 

[The  maples}  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  sap 
from  which  abundance  of  sugar  is  obtained  in  the 
spring,  especially  from  Acer  saccharinum  (North 
America).  Their  handsome  and  light  timber  is  also 
valued  for  joinery,  &c.  The  bark  is  astringent,  and 
used  in  dyeing.  Acer  campestre,  native  maple,  and 
Acer  pseudo-platanus,  the  Sycamore,  are  common 
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trees  in  Britain.  Negundo  and  various  other  kinds 
of  maples,  have  been  introduced  from  North  Ame- 
rica. —  Henfrey,  Elementary  Course  of  Botany, 
p.  256. 

Used  adjectivally,  or  as  ihejftrst  element  in 
a  compound. 

Of  the  rottenest  maple  wood  burnt  to  ashes  they 
make  a  strong  lye. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

The  maple  tree  hath  jagged  or  angular  leaves  ;  the 
seeds  grow  two  together  in  hard-winged  vessels: 
there  are  several  species;  the  greater  maple  is 
falsely  called  the  sycamore  tree :  the  common  ma- 
ple is  frequent  in  hedge-rows.— Miller. 

Mappery.  *.  Art  of  planning  and  designing 
as  on  a  map.    Rare. 

The  still  and  mental  parts, 
That  do  contrive  how  many  hands  shall  strike 
When  fitness  calls  them  on  ; 
They  call  this  bedwork,  mappery,  closet  war. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  3. 
Maquerelle.  s.     [Fr.]     Bawd. 

A  maquerela,  in  plain  English,  a  bawd,  is  an  olde 
char-cole  that  hath  been  burnt  herself,  and  there- 
fore is  able  to  kindle  a  whole  greene  coppice. — 
Sir  T.  Over  bury,  New  and  Chaise  Characters.  (Nares 
by  H.  and  W.) 

As  some  get  their  living  by  their  tongues  as  inter- 
preters, lawyers,  orators,  and  flatterers;  some  by 
their  tayles  as  maquerelles,  concubines,  curtezans,  or 
in  plain  English,  whores.— Taylor  (The  Waterpoet) : 
1633.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

After  these  a  maquerelle.  two  wenches,  two  wan- 
ton gamesters.— Shirley,  Triumph  of  Peace :  1633. 
(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

The  pander  did  his  office,  but  brought  him  a  citizen 
clad  in  damoisell's  apparrell,  so  she  and  her  maque- 
relle were  paid  off  accordingly.— Howell,  Familiar 
Letters :  1650.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Mar.  v.  a.     [see  extract  from  Wedgwood.] 
Injure;  spoil;  hurt;  mischief;  damage. 

Loss  is  no  shame,  nor  to  be  less  than  foe, 
But  to  be  lesser  than  himself,  doth  mar 
Both  loser's  lot,  and  victor's  praise  also. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
When  priests  are  more  m  words  than  matter, 
When  brewers  mar  their  malt  with  water, 
When  nobles  are  their  tailors'  tutors  ; 
No  heretics  burn'd,  but  wenches'  suitors ;  •  . . 
Then  shall  the  realm  of  Albion 
Come  to  great  confusion. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  2. 

I  pray  you  mar  no  more  trees  with  writing  songs 

in  their  barks.    I  pray  you  mar  no  more  of  my 

verses  with  reading  them  ill-favouredly.— Id.,  As 

you  like  it,  iii.  2. 

Beware  thine  honour,  be  not  then  disgraced, 
Take  care  thou  mar  not  when  thou  think'st  to 
mend.  Fairfax. 

The  ambition  to  prevail  in  great  things  is  less 
harmful  than  that  other,  to  appear  in  every  thing ; 
for  that  breeds  confusion,  and  mars  business,  when 
great  in  dependencies.— Bacon,  Essays. 
O!  could  we  see  how  cause  from  cause  doth 

spring ! 

How  mutually  they  link'd  and  folded  are : 
And  hear  how  oft  one  disagreeing  string 
The  harmony  doth  rather  make  than  mar ! 

Sir  J.  Dames,  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 
Had  she  been  there,  untimely  joy  through  all 
Men's  hearts  diffused,  had  marr'd  the  funeral. 

Waller. 
Mother! 

'Tis  much  unsafe  my  sire  to  disobey : 
Not  only  you  provoke  him  to  your  cost, 
But  mirth  is  marr'd,  and  the  good  cheer  is  lost. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  First  Book 

of  the  Iliad. 

Pope  . . .  has  not  only  misrepresented  the  story 
but  marred  the  character  of  the  poem.— I7.  Warton, 
History  of  English  Poetry,  i.  390. 
[Marri,  angry,  fretting,  discontented,  vexed  at,  ag- 
grieved, afflicted,  sorry,  sad.  (Cotgrave.)  The  term 
is  then  applied  to  what  produces  lamentation,  viz. 
ill-usage,  affliction,  trouble. . . .  The  English  mar  is 
often  used  in  the  same  sense. 

For  if  thou  knew  him,  out  of  doute 
Lightly  thou  shouldest  scapen  out 
Of  thy  prison  that  marreth  thee. 

(Chaucer,  Romaunt  of  the  Rose.) 
The  signification  then  passes  on  to  the  idea  of  disturb- 
ance, hindrance,  delay,  defeat  of  a  purpose,  mislead- 
ing, bringing  to  nothing  . . '  Absque  ulla  marritione 
vel  dilatione  reddere  faciant,"  should  pay  without 
dispute  or  delay.  (Capituli  Caroli  Magni  in  Ducange.) 
'  Et  nemo  per  ingenium  suum  vel  astutiam  prsescrip- 
tam  legem — marrire  audeat  vel  prsevaleat,'  should 
obstruct  or  make  the  law  of  none  effect.  (Ibid.)  '  Ut 
nullus  bannum  vel  prseceptum  Domni  Imperatoris 
— in  nullo  marrire  preesumat,  neque  opus  ejus  stri- 
care  vel  minuere  vel  impedire — et  ut  nemo  uebitum 
suum  vel  censum  suum  marrire  ausus  sit,'  make 
difficulties  about.  (Ibid.)  Old  High  German,  marr- 
jan,  gamarrjan,  to  hinder,  make  void.  Bimartez, 
irritum  fecistis  (mandatum) ;  farmarrit,  irritum, 
sine  effectu ;  marrisal,  laesio,  impedimentum  ;  mer- 
riseli  dera  zungon,  impediment  of  speech.  (Graff.) 
Dutch  merren,  to  obstruct,  delay,  entangle ;  mer- 
rentacken,  lime  twigs  for  entangling  birds. — Wedg- 
wood, Dictionary  of  English  Etymology. ,] 
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Marablane.  s.     See  Myrobalon.     Hare. 

In  conserves,  candies,  marmalades,  sinkados,  po- 
nados,  marablane,  &c.—Ford,  Sun's  Darling,  ii.  1. 
(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Maranatha.  s.     [Syriac.]     See  extract. 

If  any  man  love  not  the  Lord  Christ  let  him  be 
Anathema  Maran-atha. — 1  Corinthians,  xvi.  22. 

It  signifies,  the  Lord  comes,  or,  the  Lord  is  come : 
it  was  a  form  of  denouncing  or  anathematizing 
,  among  the  Jews.  St.  Paul  pronounces,  If  any  love 
not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  him  be  Anathema 
Maranatha,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  Mayst  thou 
be  devoted  to  the  greatest  of  evils,  and  to  the  ut- 
most severity  of  God's  judgements:  may  the  Lord 
come  quickly  to  take  vengeance  of  thy  crimes. — 
Calmet. 

Maraschino,  s.  [Italian.]  Liqueur  so  called, 
flavoured  with  the  kernel  of  a  peculiar 
variety  of  cherry  grown  about  Zara,  in 
Dalmatia. 

Oh,  Roman  punch !  oh,  potent  curacoa ! 
Oh,  maraschino ;  maraschino,  oh ! 

T.  Moore,  Intercepted  Letters,  appendix. 
He  also  invented  maraschino  punch. — Thackeray, 
Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  ii. 

Marasmus,  s.  [Lat.  marasmus ;  Gr.  papaa- 
poe,  from  fiapaivw  =  wither.]  Disease  so 
called,  characterised  by  wasting,  or  atrophy. 

Pining  atrophy, 
Marasmus,  and  wide-wasting  pestilence. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  486. 
A  marasmus  imports  a  consumption  following  a 
fever ;  a  consumption  or  withering  of  the  body  by 
reason  of  a  natural  extinction  of  the  native  heat, 
and  an  extenuation  of  the  body,  caused  through  an 
immoderate  heat. — Harvey,  Discourse  of  Consump- 
tions. 

Marauder,  s.  [see  extracts  from  Todd  and 
Wedgwood.]  Plunderer;  pillager. 

We  ought  to  write  merodeurs,  [from  the  pre- 
tended etymology  of  Merode',']  and  not  marauders. 
— Harte,  History  of  Gustavus  Adolphus. 

From  the  old  word  maraud,  a  scoundrel,  a  rogue, 
a  vagabond,  a  beggar.  (Cotgrave.)  It  has  been  pre- 
tended that  the  word  has  its  name  from  a  Count  de 
Merode,  a  brutal  and  licentious  officer,  in  the  time 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  that  it  should  be  written 
merodeurs.  (Harte's  'Life  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,' 
vol.  ii.  p.  70.)  But  the  word  was  common  long  before 
that  time,  as  the  dictionary  of  Cotgrave  shews.  Ro- 
quefort cites  the  still  more  ancient  French  word 
marander,  i.  e. '  marauder,  chercher  a  voler,  a  escro- 
quer,  chercher  des  aventures,  chercher  de  quoi 
vivre ;  les  soldats  disc  encore,  aller  en  maraude,  ou 
marauder,  pour  piller,  escroquer.'  Marauder  is 
therefore  the  orthography.  Coles  has  marrow  for  a 
knave  or  beggarly  rascal.  (Dictionary,  1685. )—Todd. 

\_Marauder. — French  maraud,  a  rogue,  beggar,  vaga- 
bond, knave;  marauder,  to  beg,  play  the  rogue. 
(Cotgrave.)  Marauder,  marander.  chercher  a  es- 
croquer, chercher  de  quoi  vivre  ;  marandaille,  troop 
of  beggars.  (Roquefort.)  Probably  the  latter  mode 
of  spelling  may  indicate  the  true  origin,  from  Italian 
merenda,  Old  French  marande,  a  luncheon ;  one  who 
goes  about  looking  for  prog.  Walachian  merende, 
provisions  for  the  way ;  merendare,  a  knapsack.  On 
the  other  hand  it  may  be  a  metaphor  from  the  prowl- 
ing habits  of  a  torn  cat.  French  maraud,  a  torn  cat, 
an  animal  notorious  for  nightly  wandering.  ( Jaubert, 
Patois  du  Centre  de  la  France.') — Wedgwood,  Dic- 
tionary of  English  Etymology.'} 

Marauding:,  part.  adj.  Roving  about  in  quest 
of  plunder  ;  robbing ;  destroying ;  acting 
as  a  marauder. 

The  abbot  relates,  not  without  some  proud  remin- 
iscences, how,  while  yet  a  monk,  he  broke  gallantly 
through  the  marauding  hosts  of  Hugh  de  Poinset, 
and  threw  himself  into  Theury ;  he  describes  the 
joy '  of  our  men '  at  his  unexpected  appearance,  which 
encouraged  them  to  a  desperate  rally,  and  saved 
Theury,  a  post  of  the  utmost  importance,  for  the 
king.  —  Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity, 
b.  viii.  ch.  vi. 

Maravedl.  s.  [Spanish,  from  the  Arabic.] 
Small  Spanish  coin,  originally  of  gold,  and 
worth  about  fourteen  shillings  English,  but 
now  of  less  value  than  our  farthing. 

Refuse  not   a  marevede,  a  blank.  —  Middleton, 
Spanish  Gipsy,  ii.  1.  (Nares  by  H.and  W.) 
With  antics  and  with  fooleries,  with  shouting  and 

with  laughter, 
They  fill  the  streets  of  Burgos  —  and  the  devil  he 

comes  after. 
For  the  king  has  hired  the  horned  fiend  with  sixty 

maravedis, 

And  there  he  goes,  with  hoofs  for  toes,  to  terrify  the 
ladies.  Lockhart,  Translation  of 

ancient  Spanish  Ballads,  The  Cid's  Wedding. 

Marbles,  s.  pi.  [?  Low  Lat.  morbilliJ}  Disease 
so  called ;  probably  bubo. 

Look  into  the  spittle  and  hospitalls,  there  you  shall 
see  men  diseased  of  the  French  marbles,  giving  in- 
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struction  to  others. — R.  Greene,  Thieves  Fallinn-out 
Holiest  Men  come  by  their  Own.  Harleian  Miscel- 
lany, viii.  392.  (Nares  by  H.  and  \V.) 

Neither  do  I  frequent  whore-houses  to  catch  the 
marbles,  and  so  grow  your  patient. — Id.,  Quip  for 
an  Upstart  Courtier.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Marble,  s.  [from  Fr.  marbre ;  Lat.  marmorj] 

1.  Stone  used  in  statues  and  elegant  build- 
ings, capable  of  a  bright  polish,  and  in.  a 
strong  heat  calcining  into  lime. 

He  plies  her  hard,  and  much  rain  wears  the  mar 
Lie. — Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iii.  2. 

Thou  marble  hew'st,  ere  long  to  part  with  breath, 
And  houses  rear'st,  unmindful  of  thy  death. 

Sandys. 

Some  dry  their  corn  infected  with  the  brine, 
Then  grind  with  marbles,  and  prepare  to  dine. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  i.  253. 

The  two  flat  sides  of  two  pieces  of  marble  will 
more  easily  approach  each  other,  between  which 
there  is  nothing  but  water  or  air,  than  if  there  be  a 
diamond  between  them ;  not  that  the  parts  of  the 
diamond  are  more  solid,  but  because  the  parts  of 
water  being  more  easily  separable,  give  way  to  the 
approach  of  the  two  pieces  of  marble. — Locke, 

2.  Little  balls,  supposed  to  be  of  marble,  with 
which  children  play. 

Marbles  taught  them  percussion,  and  the  laws  of 
motion  ;  nut-crackers  the  use  of  the  lever.  —  Ar- 
buthnot  and  Pope. 

3.  Stone  remarkable  for  the   sculpture  or 
inscription  :  (as,  '  The  Elgin  marbles'). 

Marble,  adj. 

1.  Made  of  marble. 

Pygmalion's  fate  reversed  is  mine, 
His  marble  love  took  flesh  and  blood, 

All  that  I  worshipp'd  as  divine, 
That  beauty,  now  'tis  understood, 

Appears  to  have  no  more  of  life 

Than  that  whereof  he  framed  his  wife.          Waller. 

2.  Variegated,  or  stained  like  marble. 

Shall  I  see  far-fetched  inventions?  shall  I  labour 
to  lay  marble  colours  over  my  ruinous  thoughts  P  or 
rather,  though  the  pureness  of  my  virgin-mind  be 
stained,  let  me  keep  the  true  simplicity  of  my  word. 
— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

The  appendix  shall  be  printed  by  itself,  stitched, 
and  with  a  marble  cover. — Swift. 

Marble,  v.  a.  Variegate,  or  vein  like  marble. 

Very  well  sleeked  marbled  paper  did  not  cast  any 

of  its  distinct  colours  upon  the  wall  with  an  equal 

diffusion.— Jioyle. 

Marbled  with   sage   the  hardening  cheese   she 

press'd, 
And  yellow  butter  Marian's  skill  confess'd, 

Gay,  Shepherd's  Week.  Tuesday, IS. 

Marblehearted.     adj.      Cruel ;    insensible  ; 
hard-hearted. 

Ingratitude  !  thou  marblehearted  fiend, 
More  hideous,  when  thou  shews't  thee  in  a  child, 
Than  the  sea  monster.    Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  4. 

Marcasite.  s.    Name  for  certain  varieties  of 
iron  Pyrites. 

The  acid  salt  dissolved  in  water  is  the  same  with 
oil  of  sulphur  per  campanum,  and  abounding  much 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  particularly  in  mar- 
casites,  unites  itself  to  the  other  ingredients  of  the 
marcasite,  which  are  bitumen,  iron,  copper,  and 
earth,  and  with  them  compounds  alum,  vitriol,  and 
sulphur:  with  the  earth  alone  it  compounds  alum: 
with  the  metal  alone,  and  metal  and  earth  together, 
it  compounds  vitriol;  and  with  the  bitumen  and 
earth  it  compounds  sulphur;  whence  it  comes  to 
pass,  that  marcasites  abound  with  those  three  mine- 
rals.— Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 

The  term  marcasite  has  been  very  improperly 
used  by  some  for  bismuth,  and  by  others  for  zink : 
the  more  accurate  writers  however  always  express  a 
substance  different  from  either  of  these  by  it,  sul- 
phureous and  metallick.  The  marcasite  is  a  solid 
hard  fossil,  naturally  found  among  the  veins  of  ores, 
or  in  the  fissures  of  stone :  the  variety  of  forms  this 
mineral  puts  on  is  almost  endless.  There  are,  how- 
ever, only  three  distinct  species  of  it ;  one  of  a  bright 
gold  colour,  another  of  a  bright  silver,  and  a  third 
of  a  dead  white  :  the  silvery  one  seems  to  be  pecu- 
liarly meant  by  the  writers  on  the  Materia  Medica. 
Marcasite  is  very  frequent  in  the  mines  of  Cornwall, 
where  the  workmen  call  it  mundick,  but  more  in 
Germany,  where  they  extract  vitriol  and  sulphur 
from  it— Sir  J.  Hill. 

The  writers  of  minerals  give  the  name  pyrites  and 
marcasites  indifferently  to  the  same  sort  of  body :  I 
restrain  the  name  of  pyrites  wholly  to  the  nodules, 
or  those  that  are  found  lodged  in  strata  that  are 
separate:  the  marcasite  is  part  of  the  matter  that 
either  constitutes  the  stratum,  or  is  lodged  in  the 
perpendicular  fissures.—  Woodward. 

Here  marcasites  in  various  figures  wait, 
To  ripen  to  a  true  metallick  state. 

Garth,  Dispensary. 
(See,  also,  under  Pyrites.) 


MARC 

March,   s.     [Lat.  Mars  =  the  god  of  war.] 
Third  month  of  the  year. 

March  is  drawn  in  tawny,  with  a  fierce  aspect,  a 
helmet  upon  his  head,  to  shew  this  month  was  dedi- 
cated to  Mars. — Peacham,  On  Drawing. 
It  was  upon  a  day,  a  summer's  day  ; 

Summer  's,  indeed,  a  very  dangerous  season, 
And  so  is  Spring  about  the  end  of  May; 

The  sun,  no  doubt,  is  the  prevailing  reason ; 
But  vvhatso'er  the  cause  is,  one  may  say, 

And  stand  convicted  of  more  truth  than  treason, 
That  there  are  mouths  which  Nature  grows  more 

merry  in, — 

March  has  its  hares,  and  May  must  have  its  heroine. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  i.  102. 

Used  adjectivally. 

As  mad  aa  a  March  hare,  where  madness  compares ; 

Are  not  Midsummer  hares  as  mad  as  March  hares  1 

Hey  wood,  Epigrams :  1567.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

March,  v.  n.    [from  French,  marcher.] 

1.  Move  in  military  form. 

He  marched  in  battle  array  with  his  power  against 
king  Arphaxad. — Judith,  i.  13. 

Maccabeus  marched  forth  to  Camion,  and  to  the 
temple  of  Atargatis,  and  there  he  slew  five-and 
twenty  thousand  persons. — 2  Maccabees,  xii.  26. 

Well,  march  we  <m, 
To  give  obedience  where  'tis  truly  owed. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  2. 

My  father,  when  some  days  before  his  death 
He  ordered  me  to  march  for  Utica, 
"Wept  o'er  me.  Addison,  Cato. 

2.  Walk  in  a  grave,  deliberate,  or  stately 
manner. 

Plexirtus  finding  that  if  nothing  else,  famine 
would  at  last  bring  him  to  destruction,  thought  bet- 
ter by  humbleness  to  creep  where  by  pride  he  could 
not  march.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Doth  York  intend  no  harm  to  us, 
That  thus  he  marcheth  with  thee  arm  in  arm  ? 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  v.  1. 
Our  bodies,  every  footstep  that  they  make, 
March  towards  death,  until  at  last  they  die. 

Sir  T.  Dames. 

Like  thee,  great  son  of  Jove,  like  thee, 
When  clad  in  rising  majesty, 
Thou  marchest  down  o'er  Delos'  hills. 

Prior,  Hymn  to  the  Sun. 
March,  v.  a.     Cause  to  march. 

1.  Put  in  military  movement. 

Cyrus  marching  his  army  for  divers  days  over 
mountains  of  snow,  the  dazzling  splendour  of  its 
whiteness  prejudiced  the  sight  of  very  many  of  his 
soldiers.— Boyle,  On  Colours. 

2.  Bring  in  regular  procession. 

March  them  again  in  fair  array, 
And  bid  them  form  the  happy  day ; 
The  happy  day  design'd  to  wait 
On  William's  fame,  and  Europe's  fate. 

Prior,  Hymn  to  the  Sun. 
March,  s. 

1.  Military  movement;  journey  of  soldiers. 

These  troops  came  to  the  army  harassed  with  a 
long  and  wearisome  march,  and  cast  away  their 
arms  and  garments,  and  fought  in  their  shirts. — 
Bacon,  Considerations  on  War  with  Spain. 

The  march  begins  in  military  state, 
And  nations  on  his  eye  suspended  wait ; 
Stern  famine  guards  the  solitary  coast, 
And  winter  barricades  the  realms  of  frost. 

Johnson,  Imitation  of  the  Tenth,  Satire  of 
Juvenal,  The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes. 

2.  Musical  composition,  representative  there- 
of. 

Nothing  affects  a  hearer  . . .  more  than  a  march, 
and  nothing  is  more  rhythmical  and  accentual  than 
that  movement.  —  Mason,  Essays  Historical  and 
Critical  on  English  Church  Music,  i. 

3.  Grave  and  solemn  walk. 

Waller  was  smooth,  but  Dryden  taught  to  join 
The  varying  verse,  the  full  resounding  line, 
The  long  majestic  march,  and  energy  divine. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  ep.l. 

4.  Deliberate  or  laborious  walk ;  steady  pro- 
gress. 

We  came  to  the  roots  of  the  mountain,  and  had  a 
very  troublesome  march  to  gain  the  top  of  it. — Ad- 
dison, Travels  in  Italy. 

This  has  always  been  the  error  of  the  most  ardent 
.reformers,  who,  in  their  eagerness  to  effect  their 
purpose,  let  the  political  movement  outstrip  the  in- 
tellectual one,  and,  thus  inverting  the  natural  order, 
secure  misery  either  to  themselves  or  to  their  de- 
scendants. They  touch  the  altar,  and  fire  springs 
forth  to  consume  them.  Then  comes  another  period 
of  superstition  and  of  despotism ;  another  dark  epoch 
in  the  annals  of  the  human  race.  And  this  happens 
merely  because  men  will  not  bide  their  time,  but 
will  insist  on  precipitating  the  march  of  affairs.— 
Buckle,  History  of  Civilization  in  England,  ii.  1. 

5.  Signal  to  move. 

The  drums  presently  striking  up  a  march,  they 
make  no  longer  stay,  but  forward  they  go  directly. — 
Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 
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March,  s.  [A.S.  mearc. — see  Mark.]  Bor- 
der ;  limit ;  confine. 

They  of  those  marches . . . 
Shall  be  a  wall  sufficient  to  defend 
Our  inland  from  the  pilfering  borderers. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  i.  2. 

_  The  English  colonies  were  enforced  to  keep  con- 
tinual guards  upon  the  borders  and  marches  round 
them.— Sir  J.  Itavies,  Discourse  on  the  State  of  Ire- 
land. 

It  is  not  fit  that  a  king  of  an  island  should  have 
any  marches  or  borders  but  the  four  seas.— Ibid. 

Another,  suggesting  that  Gascony,  Ireland,  Artois, 
and  the  Scottish  marches  were  in  danger  of  being 
lost  for  want  of  good  officers,  though  it  were  so  ge- 
nerally worded  as  to  leave  the  means  of  remedy  to 
the  king's  pleasure,  yet  shews  a  growing  energy,  and 
self-confidence  in  that  assembly,  which  not  many 
years  before  had  thought  the  question  of  peace  or 
war  too  high  for  their  deliberation.— Hallam,  Sketch 
of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
pt.  ii.  ch.  viii. 

March,  v.  n.  In  Geography.  Join  as  a 
frontier. 

Of  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  isle,  the  Kentish- 
men  are  the  civilest,  the  which  countrie  marcheth 
altogether  upon  the  sea,.—Lyley,  Euphues.  (Nares 
by  H.  and  W.) 

Marcher.  *.  President  of  the  marches  or 
borders. 

Many  of  our  English  lords  made  war  upon  the 
Welshmen  at  their  own  charge;  the  lands  which 
they  gained  they  held  to  their  own  use ;  they  were 
called  lords  marchers,  and  had  royal  liberties.— Sir 
J.  Davies,  Discourse  on  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Marchet.  s.  [Low  Lat.  marchetum.~\  See  ex- 
tract. 

The  custom  of  marchet,  with  some  variation,  is 
preserved  in  some  parts  of  England  and  Wales,  as  also 
in  Scotland  and  the  Isle  of  Guernsey ;  and  in  the 
manor  of  Dinevor  in  the  county  of  Carmarthen, 
every  tenant  at  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  pays 
ten  shillings  to  the  lord,  which  in  the  British  lan- 
guage is  called  Gwabr  Merched,  i.e.  a  maid's  fee.  The 
custom  for  the  lord  to  lie  the  first  night  with  the 
bride  of  his  tenant  was  very  common  in  Scotland 
and  the  North  of  England ;  but  it  was  abrogated  by 
Malcolm  III.  at  the  instigation  of  his  queen ;  and 
instead  thereof  a  mark  was  paid  to  the  lord  by  the 
bridegroom,  from  whence  it  is  denominated  Mer- 
cheta  Mulieris.— Jacob,  Law  D-ictionary. 

Marching:,  verbal  abs.  Military  movement ; 
passage  of  soldiers. 

All  that  heard  the  noise  of  their  multitude,  and 
the  marching  of  the  company,  and  the  rattling  of 
the  harness,  were  moved;  for  the  army  was  very 
great  and  mighty. — 1  Maccabees,  vi.  41. 
Marching,  part.  adj.  Under  orders  for  moving. 
The  French  footjruards  are  dressed  in  blue,  and 
all  the  marching  regiments  in  white,  which  has  a 
very  foolish  appearance  for  soldiers ;  and  as  for  blue 
regimentals,  it  is  only  fit  for  the  blue  horse  or  the 
artillery. — Dr.  E.  Moore,  Zeluco. 

Marchioness,  s.     Wife  of  a  marquis ;  lady 
raised  to  the  rank  of  marquis. 
The  king's  majesty 

Does  purpose  honour  to  you,  no  less  flowing 
Than  marchioness  of  Pembroke. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  3. 
The  lady  marchioness,  his  wife,  solicited  very  dili- 
gently the  timely  preservation  of  her  husband. — 
Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Marchpane,  s.  [N.Fr.  massepane.']  Kind  of 
sweet  bread  or  biscuit,  such  as  we  now  call 
a  macaroon  ;  sort  of  confection. 

Along  whose  ridge  such  bones  are  met, 
Like  comfits  round  in  marchpane  set. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Good  thou,  save  me  a  piece  of  marchpane. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  5. 
This  marchpane  is  very  good  to  procure  sleep,  and 
it  refresheth  and   nourisheth   the  body  withal. — 
Chilmead,  Translation  of  Ferrand's  Essay  on  Love 
Melancholy,  p.  362 :  1640. 
Marcid.  adj.     [Lat.  murcidus,  from  marceo 
=  wither,  fade.]    Lean;  pining;  withered. 

A  burning  colliquative  fever,  the  softer  parts 
being  melted  away,  the  heat  continuing  its  adust  ion 
upon  the  drier  and  fleshy  parts,  changes  into  a 
mareid  fever. — Harvey. 

He  on  his  own  fish  pours  the  noblest  oil. 
The  product  of  Venatrum's  happy  soil ; 
That  to  your  mareid  dying  herbs  assign'd 
By  the  rank  smell  and  taste  betrays  its  kind, 
By  Moors  imported,  arid  for  lamps  alone  design'd. 
W.  Bowles,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  v.  120. 

Marcour.    s.      [Lat.  marcor.'}      Leanness ; 
state  of  withering  ;  waste  of  flesh. 

Considering  the  exolution  and  languor  ensuing 
the  action  of  venery  in  some,  the  extenuation  and 
marcour  in  others,  it  much  abridgeth  our  days.— 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 
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A  marcour  is  either  imperfect,  tending  to  a  lesser 
withering,  which  is  curable ;  or  perfect,  that  is,  an 
entire  wasting  of  the  body,  excluding  all  means  of 
cure.— Harvey. 
Mare.  s. 

1.  Female  of  a  horse. 

A  pair  of  coursers  born  of  heavenly  breed, 
Whom  Circe  stole  from  her  celestial  sire, 
By  substituting  mares,  produced  on  earth, 
Whose  wombs  conceived  a  more  than  mortal  birth. 
Dry  den,  Translation  of  the  JZneid,  vii.  386. 

2.  Nightmare. 

Mab,  his  merry  queen  by  night, 
Bestrides  young  folks  that  lie  upright, 
In  elder  times  the  mare  that  bight, 
Which  plagues  them  out  of  measure. 

Drayton,  Nymphidia. 

Mushrooms  cause  the  incubus,  or  the  mare  in  the 
stomach. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  His- 
tory. 

Marescbal.  s.  [see  Marshal.]  Chief 
commander  of  an  army. 

O,  William,  may  thy  arms  advance, 
That  he  may  lose  Dinant  next  year, 
And  so  be  mareschal  of  France. 

Prior,  An  English  Ballad  on  the  taking 

ofNamur. 

Maresnest.  s.  [?]  Imaginary  discovery; 
discovery  of  imaginary,  or  exaggerated 
importance. 

"Why  dost  thou  laugh? 
What  mare's-nest  hast  thou  found  ? 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Bondtica,  v.  2. 
(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Margaric.  adj.  [the  -ic  in  the  artificial  lan- 
guage of  Chemistry,  shows  that  it  applies 
to  an  acid].  Connected  with,  constituted 
by,  Margarin. 

The  fatty  substances  which  present  themselves 
most  largely  in  the  human  body  are  margarin  and 
olein. ...  In  the  fat  of  most  other  animals  the  mar- 
garin is  replaced  by  stearin;  and  these  two  sub- 
stances have  very  close  chemical  relations. . . .  The 
saponification  of  these  fatty  substances  gives  rise  to 
the  production  of  the  margaric,  stearic,  and  oleic 
acids,  and  of  the  base  known  as  glycerine.— £rande, 
Manual  of  Chemistry,  p.  37. 

Margarin.  s.    See  M  a  r  g  a  r  i  c. 
Margarite.  s.     [Fr.  marguerite ;  Lat.  mar- 
garita.~\     Pearl.    Rare. 

The  one,  the  margarite  or  pearl ;  the  other,  the 
cabinet  or  ark  to  keep  this  Jewell.— Bishop  King, 
Vine  Palatine,  p.  6 :  1614. 

Silver  is  the  second  metal,  and  signifies  purity; 
among  the  planets  it  holdeth  with  luna,  among  pre- 
cious stones  with  the  margarite  or  pearl. — Peacham, 
On  Blasoning. 
Marge,  s.    Border  ;  brink ;  edge ;  verge. 

He  drew  his  flaming  sword,  and  struck 
At  him  so  fiercely,  that  the  upper  marge 
Of  his  sevenfolded  shield  away  it  took. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Where  is  the  grave  of  Sir  Arthur  O'Kellyn  ? 

Where  may  the  bones  of  that  good  knight  be  P 
On  the  marge  of  a  brook  by  the  side  of  Helvellyn, 

Under  the  shade  of  an  old  oak  tree.        Coleridge. 

On  either  side 

All  round  about  the  fragrant  marge, 
From  fluted  vase  and  brazen  urn, 
In  order,  eastern  flowers  large, 
Some  dropping  low  their  crimson  bells, 
Half-closed,  and  others  studded  wide 
With  disks  and  tiars,  fed  the  time 
With  colour  in  the  golden  prime 

Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 

Tennyson,  Recollections  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 

Margent.  5.    Same  as  Margin. 

Never  since 

Met  we  on  hill,  in  dale,  forest  or  mead, 
Or  on  the  beachy  margent  of  the  sea. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  ii.  1. 

As  much  love  in  rhime, 
As  would  be  cramm'd  up  in  a  sheet  of  paper 
Writ  on  both  sides  the  leaf,  margent  and  all. 

Id.,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  v.  2. 
He  knows  in  law,  nor  text,  nor  margent.      Swift. 
Margent.  v.  a.    Mark  or  note  in  the  margin 
of  a  book. 

I  present  it  in  one  whole  entire  hymne,  distin 
guishing  it  only  by  succession  of  yeares,  which  ] 
have  margented  through  the  whole  storie.—Mirrour 
for  Magistrates,  p.  774. 
Margin,  s. 

1 .  Border  ;  brink  ;  verge. 

An  airy  crowd  came  rushing  where  he  stood, 
Which  fill'd  the  margin  of  the  fatal  flood. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  the  JZneid,  vi.  422 

2.  Edge  of  a  page  left  blank. 

Reconcile  those  two  places,  which  both  you  and 
the  margins  of  our  Bibles  acknowledge  to  be  pa- 
rallel.— Hammond, 
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Making  margin  is  the  apportioning  of  the  proper 
distances  between  the  pages  of  a  sheet  or  form.  This 
is  a  most  material  object  in  book  work. . . .  The 
spaces  between  the  pages  should  be  such,  that,  when 
the  book  is  bound  and  cut,  the  page  of  printing 
should  be  very  near  the  middle  of  the  page  of  paper. 
Convenience  and  custom  have  familiarized  us  to  the 
printed  page  being  a  little  higher  than  the  middle  of 
the  leaf  and  to  its  having  a  little  more  margin  at  the 
fore  edge  than  in  the  back. . . .  It  is  always  presumed 
that  the  backing  of  the  book  in  binding  takes  up  as 
much  margin  as  is  cut  off  by  the  fore  edge,  so  as  to 
make  them  both  equal.— Savage,  Dictionary  of  tJie 
Art  of  Printing . 

3.  Edge  of  a  wound. 

All  the  advantage  to  be  gathered  from  it  is  onlv 
from  the  evenness  of  its  margin,  the  purpose  will 
be  as  fully  answered  by  keeping  that  under  only.— 
Sharp,  Surgery. 

4.  Figuratively.     Latitude  :  (as,  '  This  must 
be  taken  with  a  large,  or  wide,  margin '). 

Margin,  t;.  a.     Border. 

Its  water  was  clear  and  limpid,  and  beautifully 
margin'd  with  the  tender  grass. — Bourne,  Antiqui- 
ties of  the  Common  People,  p.  65. 

Marginal,  adj.    Placed  or  written  on  the 
margin :  (as,  'A  marginal  note '). 

We  cannot  better  interpret  the  meaning  of  these 
words  than  Pope  Leo  himself  expoundeth  them, 
whose  speech  concerning  our  Lord  s  ascension  may 
serve  instead  of  a  marginal  gloss. — Hooker. 

What  remarks  you  find  worthy  of  your  riper  ob- 
servation, note  with  a  marginal  star,  as  being 
worthy  of  your  second  year's  review. — Watts,  Lo- 
gick. 

Marginal  notes,  generally  called  side  notes  by 
printers,  are  notes  at  the  fore  edge  of  the  page,  run- 
ning from  top  to  bottom,  or  placed  opposite  the 
matters  to  which  they  refer  when  they  are  short. 
They  are  generally  of  the  width  of  a  broad  quota- 
tion ;  in  historical  works,  where  there  is  only  a  date 
at  the  top  of  each  page,  a  narrow  quotation  is  run 
down  the  side.  They  are  always  used  in  acts  of  par- 
liament, and  in  law  books,  and  contain  a  short  ab- 
stract of  the  clause  to  which  they  are  affixed.— 
Savage,  Dictionary  of  the  Art  of  Printing. 
Marginally,  adv.  In  the  margin  of  the  book. 
Such  quotations  of  places  to  be  marginally  set 
down,  as  shall  serve  for  the  fit  reference  of  one 
scripture  to  another. — Archbislwp  Newcomb,  On  the 
Translation  of  the  Bible,  p.  99. 
M&rgrave.  s.    Reeve  of  a  march.     This  is 
what  it  is  etymologically,  mark  being  the 
German  form  of  march  =  boundary,    and 
reeve  =  A.S.  gerefa,  German  graf,  the  or- 
dinary translation  of  which  is  count,  Latin 
comes.      Hence    its    ordinary   translation 
(for  the  word  is  German  rather  than  Eng- 
lish) is  count  of  a  march. 

The  chief  and  head  of  them  was  the  margrave  (as 
they  call  him)  of  Bruges.— Robinson,  Translation  of 
More's  Utopia,  pref. :  1551. 
Marigold,  s. 

1.  Garden  plant    so  called,  of   the    genus 
Calendula. 

Your  circle  will  teach  you  to  draw  truly  all  spher- 
ical bodies.  The  most  of  flowers ;  as,  the  rose  and 
marigold. — Peacham. 

The  marigold,  whose  courtier's  face 
Echoes  the  sun,  and  doth  unlace 
Her  at  his  rise.  Cleavelana, 

The  marigold  hath  a  radiated  discous  flower ;  the 
petals  of  them  are,  for  the  most  part,  crenated,  the 
seeds  crooked  and  rough ;  those  which  are  upper- 
most long,  and  those  within  short :  the  leaves  are 
long,  intire,  and  for  the  most  part,  succulent.— 
Miller. 

Fair  is  the  gilliflower  of  gardens  sweet ; 
Fair  is  the  marigold,  for  pottage  meet. 

Gay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Monday. 
Common  as  the  second  element  in  a  com- 
pound :    (as,   corn-marigold  =  Chrysanthe- 
mum segetum  ;   marsh-marigold  =  Caltha 
palustris). 

2.  Piece  of  money  in  gold.     Old  slang. 

I'll  write  it,  an"  you  will,  in  short-hand,  to  present 
immediately,  and  presently  go  put  five  hundred  ma- 
rigolds in  a  purse  for  you.  Come  away,  like  an  arrow 
out  of  a  Scythian  bow.—Cowley,  Cutter  of  Coleman 
Street:  1663.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Marimas.   s.     Mass  of  the  Virgin   Mary, 
Lady-Day,  March  25. 

To  have  a,  cast 

At  fast  or  loose  with  my  Giptian  I  meane, 
Tenne  to  one  I  read  his  fortune  by  the  Marymas 
fast.  Promos  and  Cassandra,  Part  I.  ii.  5. 

(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Marinate,  v.  a.   Salt  fish,  and  then  preserve 
them  in  oil  or  vinegar. 
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Why  am  I  styled  a  cook,  if  I'm  so  loth 
To  marinate  my  fish,  or  season  broth  ? 

King,  Art  of  Cookery. 

Marine,  adj.     [Lat.  marinus,  from  mare  = 
sea.]     Belonging  to  the  sea. 

With  loud  clamour  to  the  marine  shore 
The  armed  people  clustred  in  thicke  swarmes. 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  819. 
The  king  was  desirous  that  the  ordinances  of 
England  and  France,  touching  marine  affairs,  might 
be  reduced  into  one  form. — Sir  J.  Hayward. 

Vast  multitudes  of  shells,  and  other  marine 
bodies,  are  found  lodged  in  all  sorts  of  stone. — 
Woodward. 

No  longer  Circe  could  her  flame  disguise, 
But  to  the  suppliant  god  marine  replies. 

Garth,  Translation  from  Ovid, 

Metamorplwses,  b.  xiv. 
Marine,  s. 

1.  Sea  affairs. 

Nearchus,  who  commanded  Alexander's  fleet,  and 
Onesicrates  his  intendant-general  of  marine,  have 
both  left  relations  of  the  state  of  the  Indies  at  that 
time. — Arbuthnot. 

2.  Soldier  taken  on  shipboard  to  be  employed 
in  descents  upon  the  land.     As  such,  being 
looked  upon  by  the  genuine  sailors  as  little 
better  than  a  landsman,  he  has  been  taken 
for  the  type  of  simplicity,  credulity,  and 
the  like,  e.  g.  such  phrases  as  '  Tell  that 
to  the  marines,'   '  That   will  do   for   the 
marines? 

'  My  Neuha,  ah !  and  must  my  fate  pursue 
Not  me  alone,  but  one  so  sweet  and  true  ? 
But  whatso'er  betide,  ah,  Neuha !  now 
Unman  me  not ;  the  hour  will  not  allow 
A  tear ;  I  am  thine  whatever  intervenes.' 
'  Right,'  quoth  Ben, '  that  will  do  for  the  marines. 
Byron,  The  Island,  ii.  21. 

He  was  shown,  as  soon  as  he  announced  his  ob- 
ject, into  the  ward-room,  where  were  seated  at  the 
table  the  various  respectable  old  fogies  that  com- 
pose a  guard-ship  ward-room  mess;  middle-aged 
captains  of  marines,  masters  of  old  standing,  lieute- 
nants who  pretend  to  be  somebodies,  and  young 
marine  officers  who  are  nobodies. — Hannay,  Single- 
ton Fontenoy,  Jt.N.  b.  ii.  ch.i. 
Mariner,  s.  Seaman;  sailor. 

The  merry  mariner  unto  his  word 
Soon  hearkened,  and  her  painted  boat  straightway 
Turn'd  to  the  shore.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

We  oft  deceive  ourselves,  as  did  that  mariner, 
who,  mistaking  them  for  precious  stones,  brought 
home  his  ship  fraught  with  common  pebbles  from 
the  Indies. — Glanvule. 

Meantime  his  busy  mariners  he  hastes, 
His  shatter'd  sails  with  rigging  to  restore. 

Dry  den,  Annus  Mirabilis,  Ixv. 

What  mariner  is  not  afraid 

To  venture  in  a  ship  decay'd  P  Swift. 

It  is  an  ancient  mariner, 

And  he  stoppeth  one  of  three ; 
'  By  thy  long  grey  beard  and  glittering  eye, 

Now  wherefore  stoppest  thou  me  P ' 

Coleridge,  Ancient  Mariner. 
Ye  mariners  of  England 

Who  guard  our  native  seas, 
Whose  nag  has  braved  a  thousand  years 

The  battle  and  the  breeze, 
Your  glorious  standard  launch  again 

To  meet  another  foe 
As  ye  sweep  through  the  deep. 

While  the  stormy  tempests  blow, 
While  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long, 

And  the  stormy  tempests  blow.  Campbell. 

Marisb.  s.  [Fr.  marais.]  Marsh. 

The  flight  was  made  towards  Dalkeith ;  which 
way,  by  reason  of  the  marish,  the  English  horse 
were  least  able  to  pursue. — Sir  J.  Hayward. 

So  when  they  had  avenged  fully  the  blood  of  their 
brother,  they  turned  again  to  the  marish  of  Jordan. 
— 1  Maccabees,  ix.  42. 

Lodronius,  carried  away  with  the  breaking  in 
of  the  horsemen,  was  driven  into  a  marish;  where, 
being  sore  wounded,  and  fast  in  the  mud,  he  had 
done  the  uttermost.— Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

His  limbs  he  coucheth  in  the  cooler  shades ; 
Oft,  when  heaven's  burning  eye  the  fields  invades, 
To  marishes  resorts.  Sandys. 

From  the  other  hill 

To  their  flx'd  station,  all  in  bright  array, 
The  cherubim  descended ;  on  the  ground 
Gliding  meteorous,  as  evening  mist, 
Ris'n  from  the  river,  o'er  the  marish  glides, 
And  gathers  ground  fast  at  the  labourer's  heel. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  626. 
Used  as  ti\e  first  element  in  a  compound. 
And  the  creeping  mosses  and  clambering  weeds, 

And  the  willow-branches  hoar  and  dank, 
And  the  wavy  swell  of  the  soughing  reeds, 

And  the  wave-worn  horn  of  the  echoing  bank, 
And  the  silvery  marishflowers  that  throng 
The  desolate  creekb  and  the  pools  along, 
Were  flooded  over  with  eddying  song. 

Tennyson,  27te  Dying  Swan. 
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Marish.  adj.  Moorish;  fenny;  boggy; 
swampy ;  marshy.  Obsolete. 

It  hath  been  a  great  endangering  to  the  health  of 
some  plantations,  that  they  have  built  along  the 
sea  and  rivers,  in  marish  and  unwholesome  grounds. 
— Bacon.  Essays. 

The  feti  and  quagmire  so  marish  by  kind, 
Are  to  be  drained. 
Tusser,Five  Hundred  Points  of  good  Husbandry. 

Marisole.  s.  [?  import  of  Mari-.~\  Native 
fish,  akin  to  the  flounders,  so  called  in  De- 
vonshire, lemon,  smooth,  smear,  town- 
dab  ;  Platessa  microcephala. 

Colonel  Montague  observed  it  frequently  in  De- 
vonshire, where  it  is  called  marysole.  —  Yarrell, 
British  fishes. 

Marital,  adj.  [Lat.  maritalis ;  marltus  =  hus- 
band.] Pertaining  to  a  husband ;  incident 
to  a  husband. 

If  any  one  retains  a  wife  that  has  been  taken  in 
the  act  of  adultery,  he  incurs  the  guilt  of  the  crime 
of  bawdry.  But  because  repentance  does  consist 
in  the  mind,  and  since  Christian  charity,  as  well  as 
marital  affection,  easily  induces  a  belief  thereof,  this 
law  is  not  observed.— Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Ca- 
nonici. 

It  has  been  determined  by  some  unpohte  pro- 
fessors of  the  law,  that  a  husband  may  exercise  his 
marital  authority  so  far,  as  to  give  his  wife  mode- 
rate correction.— Art  of  Tormenting. 
Maritimal.  adj.  Same  as  Maritime  :  (this 
latter  being  the  commoner  term). 

I  discoursed  of  a  maritimal  voyage,  and  the  pas- 
sages and  incidents  therein.  —  Sir  W.  Raleigh, 


The  friend,  the  shores  maritimal 
Sought  for  his  bed,  and  found  a  place  upon  which 

play'd 
The  murmuring  billows. 

Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Umd. 
Maritime,  adj.      Connected  with,   relating 

to,  the  sea. 

Neptune  upbraided  them  with  their  stupidity  and 
ignorance,  that  a  maritime  town  should  neglect  the 
patronage  of  him  who  was  the  god  of  the  seas.— 
Addison. 

At  the  parliament  at  Oxford,  his  youth,  and  want 
of  experience  in  maritime  service,  had  somewhat 
been  shrewdly  touched.  —  Sir  H.  Wotton,  Life  of 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

Incorrectly  with  -n-,  probably  for  the  sake 
of  the  rhyme. 

This  Cumberland  cuts  out  and  strongly  does  con- 
fine, 

This  meeting  there  with  that,  both  meerly  maritine. 
Drayton,  Polyolbion,  songxxx.  (Nares  by  H.  &  W.) 

Marjoram,  s.  [L.Lat.  majoratia.—see  Or- 
gany.]  Aromatic  herb  so  called  of  the 
genus  Origanum. 

The  nymphs  of  the  mountains  would  be  drawn, 
upon  their  heads  garlands  of  honeysuckles,  wood- 
bine, and  sweet  marjoram.— Peacham,  On  Drawing. 
Mark.  s.    See  Marque. 
Mark.  s.    [A.S.  mearc.] 

1.  Token  by  which  anything  is  known. 

Once  was  proclaimed  throughout  all  Ireland,  that 
all  men  should  mark  their  cattle  with  an  open 
several  mark  upon  then-  flanks  or  buttocks,  so  as 
if  they  happen  to  be  stolen,  they  might  appear  whose 
they  were.— Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

In  the  present  form  of  the  earth  there  are  certain 
marks  and  indications  of  its  first  state ;  with  which, 
if  we  compare  those  things  that  are  recorded  in 
sacred  history,  we  may  discover  what  the  earth  was 
in  its  first  original.— Dr.  T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the 

The 'urine  is  a  lixivium  of  the  salts  in  a  human 
body,  and  the  proper  mark  of  the  state  and  quan- 
tity of  such  salts ;  and  therefore  very  certain  indi- 
cations for  the  choice  of  diet  may  be  taken  from 
the  state  of  urine.— Arbuthnot,  On  (lie  Nature  and 
Choice  of  Aliments. 

2.  Stamp ;  impression. 

But  cruel  fate,  and  my  more  cruel  wife, 
To  Grecian  swords  betray'd  my  sleeping  life : 
These  are  the  monuments  of  Helen's  love, 
The  shame  I  bear  below,  the  marks  I  bore  above. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  vi.  687. 

'Twas  then  old  soldiers  cover'd  o'er  with  scars, 
The  marks  of  Pyrrhus'  or  the  Punick  wars, 
Thought  all  past  services  rewarded  well, 
If  to  their  share  at  least  two  acres  fell. 

J.  Dryden,  jun..  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xiv.  201. 

At  present  there  are  scarce  any  marks  left  of  a 
subterraneous  fire,  for  the  earth  is  cold,  and  over- 
run with  grass  and  shrubs.— Addison,  Travels  in 
Italy. 

3.  Proof ;  evidence ;  sign. 

As  the  confusion  of  tongues  was  a  mark  of  sepa- 
ration, so  the  being  of  one  language  is  a  mark  of 
union.— Bacon. 
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4.  Object  by,  or  towards  which,  anything  may 
be  directed. 

France  was  a  fairer  mark  to  shoot  at  than  Ireland, 
and  could  better  reward  the  conqueror.— Sir  J. 
Dairies,  Discourse  on  Hie  State  of  Ireland. 

5.  Conspicuous  character  :  with  of:  (as,  '  A 
man  of  mark '). 

6.  Character  made  by  those  who  cannot  write 
their  names. 

Here  are  your  marriage  vows  for  signing, 
Set  your  marks  that  cannot  write. 

Dry  den,  King  Arthur. 

Mark.  s.  [A.S.  marc,  marca.]  Piece  of 
money  so  called,  equalling  thirteen  shillings 
and  fourpence. 

We  give  thee  for  reward  a  thousand  marks. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  v.  1. 

Both  words  are  connected  by  Wedgwood. 

[Mark.— 1.  Anglo-Saxon  mearc,  a  mark,  sign,  boundary; 
Old  Norse,  merkia,  to  mark,  perceive,  signify.  The 
radical  image  is  probably  shown  in  Lithuanian, 
merkti,  to  wink,  to  give  a  sign  ;  merkimas,  a  wink ; 
akis  mirksnis,  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  2.  Half  a 
pound,  or  eight  ounces  of  silver.  The  word  in  this 
sense  is  equivalent  to  a  measure  or  a  certain  amount 
marked  off.  Old  Norse,  mark,  a  measure  of  different 
kinds ;  eight  ounces  of  silver,  forty-eight  ells  of 
cloth ;  half  a  pot  of  liquids.  The  same  connection 
holds  between  Swedish  mal,  a  mark,  and  mdl,  a 
measure.  —  Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  English  Ety- 
mology'}. 

Mark.  v.  a. 

1.  Impress  with,  notify  by,  or  as  by,  a  mark : 
(the  latter  often  with  out). 

Will  it  not  be  received 

When  we  have  marked  with  blood  those  sleepy  two 
Of  his  own  chamber,  and  have  used  their  daggers 
That  they  have  done  it  ?    Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  7. 
That  which  was  once  the  index  to  point  out  all  the 
virtues,  does  now  mark  out  that  part  of  the  world 
where  least  of  them  resides. — Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of 
Christian  Piety. 

2.  Note;  take  notice  of ;  heed. 

Alas,  poor  country ! 

Where  sighs  and  groans,  and  shrieks  that  rend  the  air 

Are  made,  not  marked.     Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

Mark  them  which  cause  divisions  and  offences 

contrary  to  the  doctrine  which  ye  have  learned,  and 

avoid  them.— Romans,  xvi.  17. 

Mark.  v.  n.    Take  note. 

Men  mark  when  they  hit,  but  never  mark  when 
they  miss,  as  they  do  also  of  dreams.— Bacon,  Essays. 
Mark  a  little  why  Virgil  is  so  much  concerned  to 
make  this  marriage. — Dryden. 
Markable.  adj.     Capable  of  being,  liable  to 
be,  marked  ;  remarkable :  (this  latter  being 
the  commoner  word). 

He  would  strike  them  with  some  markable  punish- 
ment.— Sir  E.  Sandys,  State  of  Religion. 
Marker,  s.     One  who  marks. 

Mathematicians  are  the  same  things  to  mechanicks 

as  markers  at  tennis-courts  are  to  gamesters. — 

Butler,  Remains,  Characters. 

Market,    s.    [Lat.   mercatus,    from  merx  = 

goods,   mercor  -  purchase ;    A.S.  merhet ; 

Fr.  marche  ;  German,  marktJ] 

1.  Public  time,  and  appointed  place,  of  buy- 
ing and  selling. 

It  were  good  that  the  privilege  of  a  market  were 
given  to  enable  them  to  their  defence;  for  there  is 
nothing  doth  sooner  cause  civility  than  many  market 
towns,  by  reason  the  people  repairing  often  thither 
will  learn  civil  manners.— Spenser. 

They  counted  our  life  a  pastime,  and  our  time  here 
a  market  for  gain.— Wisdom  of  Solomon,  xv.  12. 

Mistress,  know  yourself;  down  on  your  knees, 
And  thank  heaven,  fasting,  for  a  good  man's  love : 
For  I  must  tell  you  friendly  in  your  ear, 
Sell  when  you  can,  you  are  not  for  all  markets. 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  iii.  5. 

If  one  bushel  of  wheat  and  two  of  barley  will,  in 
the  market,  be  taken  one  for  another,  they  are  of 
equal  worth. — Locke. 

2.  Purchase  and  sale. 

With  another  year's  continuance  of  the  war,  there 
will  hardly  be  money  left  in  this  kingdom  to  turn 
the  common  markets,  or  pay  rents.— Sir  W.  Temple 

The  precious  weight 
Of  pepper  and  Sabeean  incense  take 
With  thy  own  hands  from  the  tired  camel's  back, 
And  with  post-haste  thy  running  market  make, 
Be  sure  to  turn  the  penny. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Persrus,  v.  198 

3.  Rate;  price.     Gallicism:  (a bon marche  = 
a  good  bargain,  cheap). 

'Twas  then  old  soldiers,  cover'd  o'er  with  scars, 
The  marks  of  Pyrrhus'  or  the  Punick  wars. 
Thought  all  past  services  rewarded  well, 
If,  to  their  share,  at  least  two  acres  fell, 
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Their  country's  frugal  bounty ;  so  of  old 
Was  blood  and  life  at  a  low  market  sold. 

J.  Dryden,  jun.,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xiv.  201. 

Common  in  composition;  as,  market-bell, 
market-cross,  market-place ;  also  with  an 
adjectival    construction,    as,    market-day, 
market-town. 
Marketable,  adj.     Fit  for  sale. 

A  plain  fish,  and  no  doubt  marketable.— Shake- 
spear, Tempest,  v.  1. 

The  pretorian  soldiers  arrived  to  that  impudence, 
that  after  the  death  of  Pertinax  they  made  open  sale 
of  the  empire,  as  if  it  had  been  of  common  market- 
able wares. — Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 
The  marketable  value  of  any  quantities  of  two 
commodities  are  equal,  when  they  will  exchange  one 
for  another. — Locke. 
Marketing1,  s.    Going  to,  or  bargaining  at, 
market :  (as,  '  He  went  about  marketing '). 
Marking,  verbal  abs.    Character  given  any- 
thing by  its  marks. 

The  eggs  [of  the  stormy  petrel]  are  sometimes 
white  without  markings.— Laishley,  British  Birds' 
Eggs. 
Marksman,  s. 

1 .  Man  skilful  to  hit  a  mark. 

In  sadness,  cousin,  I  do  love  a  woman. — 
I  aim'd  so  near  when  I  supposed  you  loved. — 
A  right  good  marksman. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  1. 
Whom  nothing  can  procure. 
When  the  wide  world  runs  bias  from  his  will, 
To  writhe  his  limbs,  and  share,  not  mend  the  ill : 
This  is  the  marksman,  safe  and  sure, 
Who  still  is  right,  and  prays  to  be  so  still.  Herbert. 

An  ordinary  marksman  may  know  certainly  when 
he  shoots  less  wide  at  what  he  aims.— Dryden. 

2.  One  who  cannot  write  his  name,  but  makes 
his  mark  or  sign  for  it. 

In  the  original  Solemn   League  and  Covenant, 
which  hath  been  lately  discovered,  and  is  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  there  are  abundance  of  marksmen, 
all  of  whom,  from  their  abhorrence  of  popery  at 
that  time,  leave  the  cross  unfinished,  and  sign  in 
the  shape  of  the  letter  T. — Nicolson  and  Burn,  His- 
tory of  Cumberland,  p.  324 :  1777. 
Marl.  *.  [from  A.S.  mergJ]  Variety  of  earth 
or  soil,   the  basis  of  which  is  clay,  but 
mixed  with  which  is  a  certain  proportion 

of  lime. 

Marl  is  the  best  compost,  as  having  most  fatness, 
and  not  heating  the  ground  too  much.— Bacon,  Na- 
tural and  Experimental  History. 

Over  the  burning  marl,  not  like  those  steps 
On  heaven's  aaure.       Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  295. 

We  understand  by  the  term  marls  simple  native 
earths,  less  heavy  than  the  boles,  or  clays,  not  soft 
and  unctuous  to  the  touch,  nor  ductile  while  moist, 
dry  and  crumbly  between  the  fingers,  and  readily 
diffusible  in  water.— Sir  J.  Hill,  Materia  Medica. 

Marl  is  a  kind  of  clay,  which  is  become  fatter,  and 
of  a  more  enriching  quality,  by  a  better  fermenta- 
tion, and  by  its  having  lain  so  deep  in  the  earth  as 
not  to  have  spent  or  weakened  its  fertilizing  quality 
by  any  product.  Marl  is  supposed  to  be  much  of 
the  nature  of  chalk,  and  is  believed  to  be  fertile 
from  its  salt  and  oily  quality.— Quincy. 
Marl.  v.  a.  Manure  with  marl. 

Sandy  land  marled  will  bear  good  pease.— Mor- 
timer, Husbandry. 
Marl.  v.  a.  [from  Fr.  merliner.l   See  extract. 

To  marl  is  to  wind  any  small  line,  as  marline, 
spun-yarn,  twine,  &c.,  about  a  rope,  so  that  eve»y 
turn  is  secured  by  a  sort  of  knot,  and  remains  fixed 
in  case  all  the  rest  should  be  cut  through  by  friction. 
This  expedient  is  much  preferable  to  the  winding  a 
line  spirally  about  a  rope  for  the  same  purpose, 
because  as  the  turns  are  at  some  distance  from  each 
other,  the  same  quantity  of  line  will  serve  as  well  for 
the  one  methodf  as  the  other,  with. this  difference, 
that  if  one  of  the  spiral  turns  is  cut  through,  the 
whole  will  be  rendered  useless  ;  whereas  by  marling 
this  is  entirely  prevented.  Marlinffis  commonly  used 
to  fasten  slips  of  canvass  called  parshng,  upon  the 
surface  of  a  rope,  to  prevent  its  being  galled,  or  to 
attach  the  foot  of  a  sail  to  its  bolt-rope.— falconer, 
Nautical  Dictionary. 

Marie,  v.  n.     See  Marvel. 

Marlin.  s.  [Fr.  merlin.']  Lines  of  untwisted 
hemp  dipped  in  pitch,  with  which  the  ends 
of  cables  are  guarded  against  friction.  - 

Some  the  gall'd  ropes  with  dawby  marline  bind, 
Or  searcloth  masts  with  strong  tarpawling  coats. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  cxlviii. 
(See,  also,  under  Marl,  from  merliner.) 
Marlingspike.  s.     Small  piece  of  iron  used 
by  sailors  to  marl  with. 

[A]  marling  spike  [is]  an  iron  pin  tapering  to  a 
»omt,  furnished  with  a  large  round  head,  and  prin- 
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cipally  used  to  penetrate  the  twists  or  strands  of  a 
rope,  in  order  to  introduce  the  ends  of  some  others 
through  the  intervals,  in  the  act  of  knotting  or 
splicing.  It  is  also  used  as  a  lever  about  the  rigging, 
particularly  in  fixing  the  seizings  upon  the  shrouds, 
block-straps,  clews  of  the  sails,  <&e. — Falconer,  Nau- 
tical Dictionary. 
Maripit.  s.  Pit  out  of  which  marl  is  dug. 

Several  others,  of  different  figures,  were  found ; 
part  of  them  in  a  rivulet,  the  rest  in  a  marlpit  in  a 
field. —  Woodward,  On  Fossils. 

Marly,  adj.     Abounding  with  marl. 
The  fat  and  marly  mold. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  iii 
The  oak  thrives  best  on  the  richest  clay,  and  will 
penetrate  strangely  to  come  at  a  marly  bottom.— 
Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Marmelade.  s.  [Fr.  marmelade ;  Portuguese, 
marmelada,  from  marmelo  =  a  quince ; 
L.Lat.  melimelum;  Gr.  fif\l^rj\ov  =  honey 
apple.]  Preserve,  or  conserve,  so  called, 
not  necessarily,  as  suggested  by  the  deri- 
vation, made  of  quinces,  but  often  oi 
oranges,  apricots,  &c. 

Marmalade  is  the  pulp  of  quinces  boiled  into  a 
consistence  with  sugar :  it  is  subastringent,  grateful 
to  the  stomach.— Quincy. 

Marmoos.  s.  [?  Marmozet.~]  Small  kind  oi 
opossum  so  called  ;  Didelphis  murina. 

[In  the]  marmose,  the  marsupial  pouch  is  sup- 
pressed, being  represented  by  two  folds  of  the  ab- 
dominal integument.— Owen,  in  Brande  and  Cox, 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
IVXarmorate.  adj.  Enclosed  in  marble.  Rare. 

Under  this  stone  closyde  and  marmorate, 
Lyeth  John  Kitte,  Londoner  natyff. 

Wood,  Athenee  Oxonienses,  vol.  i.,  Epitaph  on 
Jiishop  Kyle,  who  died  A.D.  1537,  and  was 
buried  at  Stepney.  (Rich.) 

Marmot,  s.  [Italian  marmotta ;  ?  from  mus 
montanus  =  mountain  mouse.]  Rodent  ani- 
mal so  called  of  the  genus  Arctomys. 

The  Alpine  marmot  is  distinguished  exteriorly  by 
a  thick  inelegant  body,  short  thick  legs,  large  and 
flat  head,  short  truncated  ears,  short  tail,  apparently 
incapable  of  elevation,  and  a  general  clumsiness  of 
appearance. . . .  The  burrow  of  the  marmot  is  gene- 
rally in  the  elevated  parts  of  the  southern  European 
mountains,  above  the  limits  of  the  forest,  and  in  the 
regions  of  perpetual  snow. . . .  The  Bobac,  or  Poland 
marmot,  very  nearly  resembles  the  common  or  Alpine 
species. ...  Of  the  Souslik,  or  variegated  marmot,  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  observe  here,  that  it  is  much  the 
prettiest  of  the  genus,  being  spotted  or  waved  with 
white,  on  a  yellowish-brown  ground. — Translation 
of  Cuvier's  Regne  Animal. 

The  Rodent  animal . . .  called  [marmot]  is  the  type 
of  a  genus  (Arctomys)  nearly  allied  to  the  squirrels, 
being  characterised  by  having  five  molar  teeth  on 
each  side  of  the  upper  and  four  on  each  side  of  the 
lower  jaw,  all  bristled  with  points,  and  indicative  of 
a  somewhat  mixed  diet.  The  marmots,  however,  in 
their  general  form,  are  nearly  the  reverse  of  the  squir- 
rels, being  heavy,  with  short  legs,  a  middle-sized  or 
short  tail,  and  a  large  flat  head.  They  pass  the  winter 
in  a  state  of  torpor,  concealed  in  deep  holes,  the  en- 
trance of  which  they  close  with  a  heap  of  dried  grass. 
They  are  natives  of  Europe  and  North  America,  live 
in  societies,  and  are  easily  tamed.— Owen,  in  Brande 
and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Marmotto.  s.     Same  as  Marmot. 

The  marmotto,  or  mus  alpinus,  as  big  or  bigger 
than  a  rabbit,  which  absconds  all  winter,  doth  live 
upon  its  own  fat.  —  Ray,  On  the  Wisdom  of  God 
manifested  in  the  Works  of  the  Creation. 

Marmozet.  *.  [Fr.  marmouset,  from  marmot 
=  a  monkey.]  Hapales  lacchus  ;  ouistiti. 

Whilst  they  were  on  ship-board,  a  marmoset 
chanced  upon  the  book,  as  it  was  negligently  laid 
by,  which  wantonly  playing  therewith,  plucked  out 
certain  leaves  and  tore  them  in  pieces.— Robinson, 
Translation  of  Mare's  Utopia,  ii.  7  :  1551. 
Marmosets  and  mumping  apes. 

Marston,  Scourge  of  Vittany,  iii.  9 :  1599. 
I  will  instruct  thee  how 
To  snare  the  nimble  marmozel. 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  ii.  2. 
He  past,  appears  some  mincing  marmoset, 
Made  all  of  clothes  and  face. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels. 

Apes  of  less   learning,  to  form  comedians  and 

dancing-masters ;  and  marmosets,  court  pas:es  and 

young  English  travellers.—  Arbuthnot  and  Pope 

Martinus  Scriblerus. 

In  the  marmozets,  the  sole  superficial  fissure  on 
the  exposed  surface  of  the  hemisphere  is  the  sylvian, 
and  this  determines  the  contiguous  part  of  the  he- 
misphere to  be  the  hotnologue  of  the  sylvian  fold  — 
Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. 
Maroon,  s.  [Spanish,  simaron ;  Portuguese 
cimarrac.~\  See  extract. 

Maroon  Tis]  a  name  given  in  Jarr 
egroes.    When  Jamaica  was  con 
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Spaniards,  a  number  of  negroes,  abandoned  by  their 
former  masters,  occupied  some  of  the  mountainous 
parts  of  the  island,  and  caused  great  trouble  to  the 
colonists.  About  1730  they  became  extremely  for- 
midable, but  after  a  war  of  eight  years  they  at  length 
submitted  to  a  capitulation,  by  which  they  were  al- 
lowed to  retain  their  free  settlements  in  the  heart  o: 
the  island.  In  1795  a  portion  of  them  again  rose  ir 
arms,  but  were  speedily  put  down,  and  transported 
to  a  new  settlement  in  Nova  Scotia. — Brande  and 
Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Maroon,  v.  a.  See  extract. 

To  maroon  [is]  to  put  one  or  more  sailors  upon  a 
desolate  island  upon  pretence  of  their  having  com- 
mitted some  great  crime.    This  detestable  expedient 
has  been  too  often  practised  by  some  inhuman  com- 
manders of  merchant  ships,   particularly  in   the 
West  Indies.— Falconer,  Nautical  Dictionary. 
Maroon,  s.  and  adj.    [  ?  ]    ?  Chestnut.  Pro- 
bably this  is  the  origin  of  the  word  as  ap- 
plied to  a  colour,  though  here  it  is  that 
something  between  chocolate  and  port  wine, 
rather  than  of  an  actual  chestnut. 

I  will  eate  three  or  four  chestnuts ;  what  will  you 
do  ?    They  like  me  so,  so ;  they  are  hot  in  the  first 
and  dry  in  the  second  degree ;  they  do  binde,  and  if 
they  be  marones  or  great  chestnuts,  they  would  be 
the  better ;  and  the  longer  time  they  are  kept  the 
more  savourie  and  healthful  they  be.— Passenger  of 
Benvenuto :  1612.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Marque,  s.     [from  Mart  =  Market,  q.v.] 
See  extract;  also  Reprisal. 

To  encourage  merchants  and  others  to  fit  out 
armed  privateers  or  armed  ships  in  time  of  war,  the 
Lord  High  Admiral,  or  Commissioners  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, are,  from  time  to  time,  empowered  by 
various  acts  of  parliament  to  grant  commissions  to 
the  owners  of  such  ships ;  and  the  prizes  captured 
are  divided  between  the  owners  and  the  captain  and 
crew  of  the  privateer. . .  .  These  commissions  are 
now,  upon  all  occasions,  as  well  as  in  the  statutes, 
called  letters  of  marque. — Jacob,  Law  Dictionary. 
Marquetry,  s.  [Fr.  marqueterie.]  See  ex- 
tract. 

Marquetry  [is]  inlaid  work,  consisting  of  different 
pieces  of  various  coloured  woods,  of  small  thickness, 
glued  on  to  a  ground,  usually  of  oak  or  fir  well  dried 
and  seasoned,  which,  to  prevent  casting  or  warping, 
is  composed  of  several  thicknesses.  It  was  used  by 
the  early  Italian  builders  in  cabinet  work ;  and  John 
of  Vienna,  and  others  of  his  period,  represented  by 
its  means  figures  and  landscapes  ;  but  in  the  pre- 
sent day  it  is  chiefly  confined  to  floors,  in  which  the 
divers  pieces  of  wood  are  usually  disposed  in  regular 
geometrical  figures,  and  are  rarely  of  more  than 
three  or  four  species.— Gwilt,  Cyclopaedia  of  Archi- 
tecture. 

Marquis,  s.  [Fr.  from  Lat.  marchio,  from 
marc.]  Originally  lord  of  a  March ;  now, 
in  England,  one  of  the  second  order  of  no- 
bility, next  in  rank  to  a  duke. 

Marc  or  mere  signifying  a  bound  or  limit ;  hence 
is  supposed  the  original  of  that  honorary  title  of 
marquess,  which  is  as  much  as  a  lord  of  the  fron- 
tiers.— Selden,  On  Drayton' s  Polyolbion,  song  vii. 

None  may  wear  ermine  but  princes,  and  there  is  a 
certain  number  of  ranks  allowed  to  dukes,  mar- 
quisses,  and  earls,  which  they  must  not  exceed. — 
Peacham,  On  Drawing. 

Marquis,  s.  [from  Fr.  marquise.']  Mar- 
chioness. 

You  shall  have 

Two  noble  partners  with  you :  the  old  duchess 
Of  Norfolk,  and  the  lady  marquess  Dorset. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  v.  2. 

From  a  private  gentlewoman  he  made  me  a  mar- 
quisse,  and  from  a  marquisse  a  queen ;  and  now 
that  he  hath  left  no  higher  degree  of  earthly  honour, 
intends  to  crown  my  innocency  with  the  glory  of 
martyrdom. — Bacon,  Apophthegms. 

The  first  and  last  woman  that  was  created  a  mar- 
quess, was  the  lady  Ann  Boleyn.— Spelman. 
Marquisate.  s.    Seigniory  of  a  marquis. 

The  duke  of  Savoy  pretendeth  colourably  enough 
to  the  foresaid  whole  marquisat.—Sir  H.  Wotton, 
Remains,  p.  416. 

The  censure  did  not  conclude  without  the  per- 
sonal sentence  upon  Henry.  It  proceeded  to  the 
broad,  bold  assertion  of  more  than  the  absolute  su- 
premacy of  the  ecclesiastical  over  the  civil  power; 
it  declared  all  possessions,  all  dignities,  all  powers! 
to  be  at  the  sole  disposition  of  the  Church. . . .  Let 
all  the  world  understand  ...  ye  have  power  to  take 
away  and  to  grant  empires,  kingdoms,  principali- 
ties, duchies,  marquisates,  counties,  and  the  posses- 
sions of  all  men  according  to  their  deserts.  —Mil- 
man,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  vii.  ch.  iii. 

His  favourite  abode  was  at  Rheinsberg,  near  the 
frontier  which  separates  the  Prussian  dominions 
from  the  Duchy  of  Mecklenburg.  Rheinsberg  is  a 
ft-rtile  and  smiling  spot,  in  the  midst  of  the  sandy 
waste  of  the  marquisate  [of  Brandenburg]. — Mac- 
aulay,  Critical  and  Historical  Essays,  Frederic  the 
Great. 
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Marquisdom.  s.     Marquisate.     Hare. 

Also  Francis  Scotia,  lord  of  Pine  and  Mondone, 
and  other  nobles  of  the  marquisdome  of  Saluce,  are 
descended  from  the  Scots.— Holins/ied,  History  of 
Scotland,  A.D.  1483.    (Rich.) 
Marquissnip.  s.     Marquisate. 

But  as  for  the  marqueship  of  Corke, ...  he  would 
not  as  then,  nor  yet  thought  it  good  to  deale  therein. 
—Holinshed,  History  of  Ireland,  A.D.  1580.  (Rich.) 

Marrer.  *.     One  \vho  mars. 

You  be  indeed  makers,  or  marrers,  of  all  men's 
manners  within  the  realm.— Ascham,Sclioolmaster. 

Marriage,  s.  [Fr.  mariage ;  L.  Lat.  mari- 
tagium,  from  maritus  =  husband,  marita  = 
wife.]  Act  of  uniting  a  man  and  woman 
for  life  ;  state  of  perpetual  union. 

The  French  king  would  have  the  disposing  of  the 
marriage  of  Bretagne,  with  an  exception,  that  he 
should  not  marry  her  himself.— Bacon. 

I  propose  that  Palamon  shall  be 
In  marriage  join' d  with  beauteous  Emily. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii. 

The  Kings  of  France  were  constantly  laying  them- 
selves open  to  the  aggressions  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff 
by  the  irregularity  of  their  lives.  The  Pope  with 
them  assumed  the  high  function  of  assertor  of  Chris- 
tian morals  and  of  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  tie, 
as  the  champion  of  injured  and  pitiable  women.  To 
him  all  questions  relating  to  matrimony  belonged  as 
arbiter  in  the  last  resort ;  he  only  could  dissolve  the 
holy  sacrament  of  marriage;  the  Pope  by  declaring 
it  indissoluble,  claimed  a  right  of  enforcing  its  due 
observance.  Pope  Crelestine  had  bequeathed  to  his 
successor  the  difficult  affair  of  the  marriage  of  Philip 
Augustus;  an  affair  which  gave  to  Innocent  the 
power  of  dictating  to  that  haughty  sovereign.  — 
Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  ix.  ch.  iv. 
Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element  of 
a  compound. 

Neither  her  worthiness,  which  in  truth  was  great, 
nor  his  own  suffering  for  her,  which  is  wont  to  en- 
dear affection,  could  fetter  his  fickleness ;  but,  be- 
fore the  marriage-day  appointed,  he  had  taken  to 
wife  Baccha,  of  whom  she  complained.— Sir  P.  Sid- 
ney. 

Thou  shalt  come  into  the  marriage-chamber  — 
Tobit,  vi.  16. 

I  by  the  honour  of  my  marriage-bed, 
After  young  Arthur  claim  this  land  for  mine. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  v.  2. 

To  these  whom  death  again  did  wed, 
This  grave's  the  second  marriage-bed  -. 
For  though  the  hand  of  fate  could  force 
"Pwixt  soul  and  body  a  divorce, 
It  could  not  sever  man  and  wife, 
Because  they  both  liv'd  but  one  life.  Crashaw. 

Thereon  his  arms  and  once  loved  portrait  lay, 
Thither  our  fatal  marriage-bed  convey. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Passion  of  Dido. 

In  a  late  draught  of  marriage-articles,  a  lady  sti- 
pulated with  her  husband,  that  she  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  patch  on  which  side  she  pleases.— Addi- 
son,  Spectator. 

Virgin,  awake !  the  marriage-hour  is  nigh. 

Pope. 

Give  me  to  live  and  die, 

A  spotless  maid,  without  the  marriage-tie.  Dryden, 
Translation  from  Ovid,  Metamorphoses,  b.  i. 
Marriageable,  adj.     Capable  of  being,  lia- 
ble to  be,  married. 

1.  Fit  for  wedlock  ;  of  age  to  be  married. 

She  is  not  yet  marriageable.— Exposition  of  Solo- 
mon's Song,  p.  263 :  1585. 

Every  wedding,  one  with  another,  produces  four 
children,  and  that  is  the  proportion  of  children 
which  any  marriageable  man  or  woman  may  be 
presumed  shall  have.— Graunt. 

I  am  the  father  of  a  young  heiress,  whom  I  begin 
to  look  upon  as  marriageable.— Spectator. 

When  the  girls  are  twelve  years  old,  which  is  the 
marriaaeable  age,  their  parents  take  them  home.— 
Swift. 

2.  Capable  of  union. 

They  led  the  vine 

To  wed  her  elm ;  she  spoused,  about  him  twines 
Her  marriageable  arms,  and  with  her  brings 
Her  dower,  the  adopted  clusters  to  adorn 
^His  barren  leaves.        Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  215. 
Married,  adj.     Conjugal ;  connubial. 
Thus  have  you  shuun'd  the  married  state. 
,  Dryden. 

Marring,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  one  who  mars ; 
injury ;  damage. 

The  master  may  here  only  stumble,  and  per- 
chance fall  in  teaching,  to  the  marring  and  maim- 
ing of  the  scholar  in  learning.— Ascham,  School- 
master. 

Marrow,  s.     [  ?  ]     Match ;  fellow  ;  mate. 

Though  buying  and  selling  doth  wonderful  well 
•f,?-4?  , I)pmg  aild  challKi"g  I  cannot  commend 
With  theef  or  his  marrow  for  fear  of  ill  end. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of 
good  Husbandry. 
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Marrow,  s.  [A.S.  merg.~]  Fine  and  delicate 
fat  contained  in  the  hollow  of  the  bones. 

All  the  bones  of  the  body  which  have  any  consi- 
derable thickness  have  either  a  large  cavity,  or  they 
are  spongious,  and  full  of  little  cells ;  in  both  the 
one  and  the  other  there  is  an  oleaginous  substance, 
called  marrow,  contained  in  proper  vesicles  or 
membranes,  like  the  fat :  in  the  larger  bones  this 
fine  oil,  bv  the  gentle  heat  of  the  body,  is  exhaled 
through  the  pores  of  its  small  bladders,  and  enters 
some  narrow  passages,  which  lead  to  some  fine 
canals  excavated  in  the  substance  of  the  bone,  that 
the  marrow  may  supple  the  fibres  of  the  bones,  and 
render  them  less  apt  to  break. — Quincy. 

Would  he  were  wasted,  marrow,  bones,  and  all, 
That  from  his  loins  no  hopeful  branch  may  spring. 
Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iii.  2. 

The  skull  hath  brains  as  a  kind  of  marrow  within 
it :  the  back-bone  hath  one  kind  of  marrow,  and 
other  bones  of  the  body  hath  another :  the  jaw- 
bones have  no  marrow  severed,  but  a  little  pulp  of 
marrow  diffused. — Bacon. 

He  bit  the  dart,  and  wrench'd  the  wood  away, 
The  point  still  buried  in  the  marrow  lay. 

Addison,  Translation  from  Ovid. 
Used  adjectivally. 

Pamper'd  and  edified  their  zeal 
With  marrow  puddings  many  a  meal. 

Butler,  Hudibras. 

Marrow,  v.  a.  Fill  as  it  were  with  marrow 
and  fatness ;  glut. 

What  mean  these  strict  reformers  thus  to  spend 
their  hour-glasses,  and  bawl  against  our  harmless 
cups  ?  to  call  our  meetings  riots,  and  brand  our 
civil  mirth  with  styles  of  loose  intemperance? 
whilst  they  can  sit  at  a  sister's  feast,  devour  and 
gormandize  beyond  excess,  and  wipe  the  guilt  from 
off  their  marrowed  mouths,  and  clothe  their  surfeits 
in  the  long  fustian  robes  of  a  tedious  grace!  — 
Quarles,  Judgement  and  Mercy,  The  Drunkard. 

Marrowbone,  s.      [from  marrow.]      Bone 

boiled  for  the  marrow. 

Marrowbone,  s.  [catachrestic  for  Mary- 
done.']  Knee  (as  being  bent  in  honour  of 
the  Virgin  Mary). 

What  men  could  have  held  laughing  to  have  seen 
an  Egyptian  on  his  maribones  adoring  a  dog,  or 
praying  to  an  oxe?— Lightfoot,  Miscellanies,  p.  182: 
1629. 

Upon  this  he  fell  down  upon  his  marrowbones, 
and  begged  of  Jupiter  to  give  him  a  pair  of  horns.— 
Sir  It.  L' Estrange. 

Down  on  your  marrowbones,  upon  your  alle- 
giance; and  make  an  acknowledgement  of  your 
offences;  for  I  will  have  ample  satisfaction. — Dry- 
den,  Spanish  Friar. 

Marrowfat.  *.     Pea  so  called. 

(For  example  see  Pea.) 

Marrowish.  adj.  Having  the  nature  of 
marrow. 

The  brain  is  a  soft,  marrowish,  and  white  sub- 
stance.— Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  19. 

Marrowless.  adj.    Void  of  marrow. 

Avaunt ! 

Thy  bones  are  marrowless,  thy  blood  is  cold ; 
Thou  hast  no  speculation  in  those  eyes, 
Which  thou  dost  glare  with. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

Marry,  inter j.  Term  of  asseveration  from 
the  Virgin  Mary  {by  Mary)  :  {Marry  come 
up  is  a  common  combination,  expressive  of 
ironical  surprise  at  some  piece  of  presump- 
tion). 

Wilt  thou  be  pleased 

To  hearken  once  again  the  suit  I  made  theeP— 
Marry  will  I :  kneel  and  repeat  it ;  I  will  stand,  and 
so  shall  Trinculo.—  Shakespear,  Tempest,  iii.  2. 

Marry,  once  before  he  won  it  of  me  with  false 
dice. — Id.,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  ii.  1. 

The  zodiacke  of  his  life  is  like  that  of  the  sun ; 
marry,  not  half  so  glorious. — Sir  J.  Overbury,  Pri- 
soner. 

How  do  you  like  me  now  ? — Like  you  ?  marry,  I 
don't  know.— Southerne,  Oroonoko. 
With  trap. 

Be  avized,  sir,  and  pass  good  humours ;  I  will  say 
marry  trap  with  you,  if  you  run  the  nuthook's  hu- 
mour on  me.—Sliakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor, i.  1.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Marry,  v.  a.     [Fr.  marier."] 

1.  Join  a  man  and  woman  in  marriage  ;  per- 
form the  rite. 

What!  shall  the  curate  control  me?  Tell  him, 
that  he  shall  marry  the  couple  himself.— Cay,  TJte 
What  d'ye  call  it. 

2.  Dispose  of  in  marriage. 

When  Augustus  consulted  with  Maecenas  about 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Julia,  Maecenas  took 
the  liberty  to  tell  him,  that  he  must  either  marry 
his  daughter  to  Agrippa,  or  take  away  his  life ;  there 
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was  no  third  way,  he  had  made  him  so  great. — 
Bacon,  Essays. 

3.  Take  for  husband  or  wife. 

As  a  mother  shall  she  meet  him,  and  receive  him 
as  a  wife  married  of  a  virgin.— Ecclesiasticus,  xv.  2. 
You'd  think  it  strange  if  I  should  marry  her. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iii.  2 

4.  In  Navigation.     See  extract. 

[To]  marry,  in  splicing  ropes,  is  to  join  one  rope 
to  another,  for  the  purpose  of  reeving  it,  which  is 
performed  by  placing  the  end  of  each  close  toge- 
ther, and  then  attaching  them  by  worming.  To 
marry  two  ropes  is  to  knot  the  yarns  together  in  a 
kind  of  splice,  so  as  not  to  be  thicker  at  the  junc- 
ture than  at  any  other  part.— Falconer,  Nautica' 
Dictionary. 

Marry.  ».  n.    Enter  into  the  conjugal  state. 

Let  them  marry  to  whom  they  think  best. — 

Numbers,  xxxvi.  6. 

He  hath  my  good  will, 
And  none  but  he,  to  marry  with  Nan  Page. 

Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  4. 
Virgil  concludes  with  the  death  of  Turnus ;  for 
after  that  difficulty  was   removed,  jEneas  might 
marry,  and  establish  the  Trojans. — Dryden,  Trans- 
lation of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

Mars.  s.  [Lat.;  gen.  Martis  :  god  of  war,  so 
called.]  One  of  the  planets.  See,  also,  Mart. 

Mars  his  true  moving,  even  as  in  the  heavens, 
So  in  the  earth  to  this  day  is  not  known. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  i.  2. 

Marsala.  *.  [from  the  place  of  its  growth.] 
Inferior  sort  of  sherry. 

Of  the  dinner  to  which  we  now  sate  down,  I  am 
not  going  to  be  a  severe  critic.  The  mahogany  I 
hold  to  be  inviolable;  but  this  I  will  say,  that  I 
prefer  sherry  to  Marsala  when  I  can  get  it ;  and  the 
latter  was  the  wine  of  which  I  have  no  doubt  I 
heard  the  'cloop'  just  before  dinner.  Nor  was  it 
particularly  good  of  its  kind ;  however,  Mrs.  Major 
Ponto  did  not  evidently  know  the  difference,  for 
she  called  the  liquor  Amontillado  during  the  whole 
of  the  repast,  and  drank  but  half  a  glass  of  it,  leav- 
ing the  rest  for  the  major  and  his  guest.— Thack- 
eray, Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  xxv. 

Marsh. s.  [A.S.merse. — seeMarish.]  Fen; 
bog ;  swamp  ;  watery  tract  of  land. 

In  their  courses  make  that  round, 
In  meadows  and  in  marshes  found, 
Of  them  so  call'd  the  fayry  ground, 
Of  which  they  have  the  keeping. 

Drayton,  Nymphidia. 
As  the  first  element  of  a  compound. 

Worms  for  colour  and  shape,  alter  even  as  the 
ground  out  of  which  they  are  got ;  as  the  marsh- 
worm  and  the  stag-worm. — /.  Walton,  Complete 
Angler. 

We  may  see  in  more  conterminous  climates  great 
variety  in  the  people  thereof ;  the  up-lands  in  Eng- 
land yield  strong,  sinewy,  hardy  men ;  the  marsh- 
lands, men  of  large  and  high  stature.— Sir  M.  Hale, 
Origination  of  Mankind. 

Your  low  meadows  and  marsh-lands  you  need  not 
lay  up  till  April,  except  the  spring  be  very  wet,  and 
your  marslies  very  poachy. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

And  set  soft  hyacinths  with  iron-blue, 
To  shade  marsh-marigolds  of  shining  hue.  Dryden. 
The  honeysuckle  round  the  porch  has  wov'n  its 

wavy  bowers, 
And  by  the  meadow-trenches  blow  the  faint  sweet 

cuckoo-flowers ; 
And  the  wild  marsh-marigold  shines  like  fire  in 

swamps  and  hollows  gray, 

And  I  'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I  'm  to 
be  Queen  o'  the  May. 

Tennyson,  The  May  Queen. 

Marshal,  s.  [from  German  mahr  =  m&re 
(horse)  +  shalk  =  servant,  attendant;  L.Lat. 
mareschalcus ;  Fr.  mareschal.~] 

1.  Chief  officer  of  arms. 

The  duke  of  Suffolk  claims 
To  be  high  steward;  next  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
To  be  earl  marshal.  Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iv.  1. 

2.  Officer  who  regulates  combats  in  the  lists. 

How  dares  your  pride  presume  against  my  laws, 
As  in  a  listed  field  to  fight  your  cause  ? 
Unask'd  the  royal  grant ;  no  marshal  by, 
As  knightly  rites  require,  nor  judge  to  try. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  ii.  257. 

3.  Anyone  who  regulates  rank  or  order  at  a 
feast,  or  any  other  assembly. 

Through  the  hall  there  walked  to  and  fro 
A  jolly  yeoman,  marshal  of  the  same, 
Wnose  name  was  Appetite. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

4.  Harbinger ;   pursuivant ;    one   who    goes 
before  a  prince  to  declare  his  coming,  and 
provide  entertainment. 

Her  face,  when  it  was  fairest,  had  beon  but  as  a 
marshal  to  lodge  the  love  of  her  in  his  mind,  which 
now  was  so  well  placed  as  it  needed  no  help  oi  out- 
ward harbinger.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 
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5.  Commander  in  chief  of  military  forces. 

Marshal  Harcourt  and  the  duke  of  Berwick  were 
preparing  to  go  into  Alsace  and  Dauphine,  but  their 
troops  were  in  want  of  all  manner  of  necessaries. — 
Tatter,  no.  5. 
Marshal,  v.  a. 
1.  Arrange  ;  rank  in  order. 

Multitude  of  jealousies,  and  lack  of  some  predo- 
minant desire,  that  should  marshal  and  put  in  order 
all  the  rest,  maketh  any  man's  heart  hard  to  find  or 
sound.— Bacon. 

It  is  as  inconceivable  how  it  should  be  the  directrix 
of  such  intricate  motions,  as  that  a  blind  man  should 
marshal  an  &rmy.—Glanville,  Scepsis  Scientifica. 

Anchises  look'd  not  with  so  pleas'd  a  face, 
In  numb'ring  o'er  his  future  Roman  race, 
And  marshalling  the  heroes  of  his  name, 
As  in  then-  order,  next  to  light  they  came. 

Dryden,  Eleonora,  197. 
2.  Lead  as  an  harbinger. 

Thou  marshal'st  me  the  way  that  I  was  going. 

Shalcespear,  Macbeth,  ii.  1. 

Marshaller.  *.  One  who  acts  as  a  marshal ; 
one  who  arranges ;  one  who  ranks  in 
order. 

Dryden  was  the  great  refiner  of  English  poetry, 
and  the  best  marshaller  of  words. — Trapp,  Preface 
to  Translation  of  the  JSneis. 

Marshalling,  verbal  abs.  Arrangement  by, 
or  as  by,  a  marshal. 

No  writer  perhaps  of  the  fifteenth  century,  except 
Politian,  can  aspire  at  present  even  to  the  second 
class,  in  a  just  marshalling  of  literary  reputation. — 
Hallam,  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  ch.  ix.  pt.  ii. 
Marshy,  adj. 

1.  Boggy;  wet;  fenny;  swampy. 

Though  here  the  marshy  grounds  approach  your 

fields, 
And  there  the  soil  a  stony  harvest  yields. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil. 
It  is  a  distemper  of  such  as  inhabit  marshy,  fat, 
low,  moist  soils,  near  stagnating  water.— Arouthnot, 
On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

2.  Produced  in  marshes. 

Feed 
With  delicates  of  leaves  and  marshy  weed. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iii.  277. 

Marsupial,  adj.  [Lat.  marsupium  =  pouch.] 
Provided  with  a  pouch  :  (specially  applied, 
in  Zoology,  to  a  class  of  animals,  of  which 
the  kangaroos  and  opossums  are  the  chief 
representatives,  in  which  the  young,  in- 
stead of  passing  their  foetal  life  in  the 
uterus,  are  received  in  a  half  foetal  state  in 
a  bag  or  pouch  attached  to  the  belly,  and 
supplied  with  nipples. 

Marsupial,  s.  Marsupial  animal,  the  name 
of  the  class  being  Marsupialia. 

With  respect  to  the  nervous  system,  it  has  been 
shown  that,  in  the  structure  of  the  brain,  the  Mar- 
supialia as  well  as  the  Monotremata  exhibit  a  close 
correspondence  with  the  Ovipara  in  the  rudimental 
state  of  the  '  corpus  callosum ;'  the  difference  which 
the  most  closely  analogous  placenta!  species  offer  in 
this  respect  is  broadly  marked.  These  coincidences 
in  the  Marsupialia  of  important  organic  modifica- 
tions of  the  dental,  locomotive,  vascular,  cerebral, 
and  reproductive  systems,  establish  the  fact  that 
they  constitute  a  natural  group,  inferior  on  the 
whole  in  organisation  to  the  placental  mammalia. 
. . .  With  the  exception  of  one  genus,  Didelphys, 
which  is  American,  and  another  genus,  Cuscus, 
which  is  Malayan,  all  the  known  existing  marsu- 
pials belong  to  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New 
Guinea.— Owen,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

This  volume  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  a 
group  of  quadrupeds  or  mammalia,  most  of  the 
species  of  which  are  commonly  known  either  by  the 
name  of  opossum  or  kangaroo. . . .  This  name  [Di- 
delphis  for  the  American  opossum]  was  suggested 
by  one  of  the  most  remarkable  characters  which  the 
animals  exhibit,  viz.  the  possession,  in  the  female,  of 
a  pouch  or  fold  of  skin  on  the  abdomen,  in  which 
the  young  are  carried.  The  term  marsupiata  or 
marsupialia  . . .  now  applied  to  this  group  of  ani- 
mals, has  reference  to  the  same  character.  They 
were  likewise  termed  animalia  crumentaria,  or 
purse-bearing  animal,  by  Sealiger. . . .  The  credit  is 
due  to  him  [Dr.  Shaw]  for  the  separation  of  the 
kangaroos  from  the  other  marsupial  forms. ...  In  the 
Indian  Archipelago  the  marsupial  animals  abound 
most  in  New  Guinea. . . .  Little  as  we  know  of  Aus- 
tralia, upwards  of  seventy  species  of  marsupiata  have 
already  been  discovered  in  that  country. .  . .  The 
fossil  marsupial  remains  of  South  America,  it  would 
appear,  as  well  as  those  of  Australia,  exhibit  the 
same  types  of  form  as  those  which  at  present  inhabit 
those  regions.—  Waterhouse,  Naturalist's  Library, 
vol.  viii.  introd. 
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The  marsupialia  are,  strictly  speaking,  ovovivipa- 
rous ;  that  is  to  say,  the  uterine  ovum  never  forms 
any  vascular  connection  with  the  maternal  system, 
but  after  a  very  brief  intra-uterine  gestation  the 
embryo  is  expelled  in  a  very  imperfect  and  rudi- 
mentary condition,  even  its  extremities  being  as 
yet  but  partially  developed  ;  and  in  this  helpless 
state  the  foetus  is  conveyed  from  the  utenis  into  a 
pouch,  or  marsupium,  formed  by  the  integument  of 
the  abdomen,  there  to  be  nourished,  by  milk  sucked 
from  the  mammary  glands,  until  it  arrives  at  such  a 
state  of  maturity  as  enables  it  to  assume  an  inde- 
pendent existence. — Rymer  Jones,  General  Outline 
of  the  Organization  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  §  2433. 
The  placenta  —  occurs  in  mammals  alone ;  but  it 
is,  however,  wanting  in  the  marsupiates  and  mono- 

tremes The  diminutive  size  and  the  slight  de- 

velopement  which  the  young  of  the  marsupials 
present  on  leaving  the  uterus  is  remarkable.  — 
Handbook  of  Zoology,  by  J.  Van  der  Hoeven, 
Translated  by  Dr.  W.  Clarke,  vol.  ii.  pp.  594-5 : 
1858. 

Marsupiate.  adj.  and  s.    Marsupial. 
(For  example  see  preceding  entry.) 

Mart.  s.  [from  Lat.  Mars  =  the  god  of  war, 
so  called ;  or  rather  from  the  combination 
aguo  Marte  =  equal  Mars  =  fair,  or  equal 
combat.]  War ;  combat. 

Come  both  and  with  you  bring  triumphant  Mart, 
In  loves  and  gentle  jollities  arrayed, 
After  his  murderous  spoils. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  3.  induction. 
-    And  cry'd,  These  fools  thus  underfoot  I  tread, 
That  dare  contend  with  me  in  equal  mart. 

Fairfax,  Translation  of  Tasso,  vi.  86. 

Mart.  s. 

1.  Place  of  public  traffic ;  market. 

If  any  man  bom  at  Ephesus 
Be  seen  at  Syracusan  marts  and  fairs, 
He  dies.  Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  1. 

The  French,  since  the  accession  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy,  supply  with  cloth  the  best  mart  we  had 
in  Europe.— A  ddison. 
Used  adjectivally. 

Ezechiel,  in  the  description  of  Tyre,  and  the  ex- 
ceeding trade  that  it  had  with  all  the  East,  as  the 
only  mart  town,  reciteth  both  the  people  with  whom 
they  commerce,  and  also  what  commodities  every 
country  yielded.— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

2.  Bargain ;  purchase  and  sale. 

I  play  a  merchant's  part, 
And  venture  madly  on  a  desperate  mart. 

Sliakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  1. 

Letters  of  mart.     Mart  =  marque. 

There  was  a  fish  taken, 
A  monstrous  fish,  with  a  sword  by  his  side, 
And  letters  of  mart  in  his  mouth  from  the  Duke  of 
Florence.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 

Wife  for  a  Month.    (Rich.) 
Mart.  v.  a.    Traffic ;  buy  or  sell. 

Sooth  when  I  was  young  I  would  have  ransack'd 
The  pedlar's  silken  treasury :  you've  let  him  go, 
And  nothing  marted  with  him. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 
Cassius,  you  yourself 

Are  much  condemned  to  have  an  itching  palm 
To  sell  and  mart  your  offices  for  gold 
To  undeservers.  Id.,  Julius  Ccesar,  iv.  3. 

Poor  brats  were  slaves,  of  bondmen  that  were 

born, 
And  marted,  sold. 

Marston,  Scourge  of  Villany,  i.  2 :  1599. 

Mart.  v.  n.    Trade  dishonourably. 

If  he  shall  think  it  fit, 
A  saucy  stranger,  in  his  court,  to  mart 
As  in  a  Romish  stew.      Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  \.  1. 
Martapon.  s.    [Fr.]     Kind  of  lily  so  called ; 
Lilium  martagon;  Turk's-cap  'lily  (purple 

variety). 

The  roscid  and  honey  drops  observable  in  the 
flowers  of  martagon.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Miscellanies, 
p.  20. 

Martel.  v.  n.  [Italian,  martellare;  L.Lat. 
martelo ;  Fr.  marteler.']  Strike  ;  make  a 

blow. 

Her  dreadful  weapon  she  to  him  nddrest, 
Which  on  his  helmet  martelled  so  hard, 
That  made  him  low  incline  his  lofty  crest, 
And  bow'd  his  batter'd  visour  to  his  brest. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iii.  7,  42. 

Martello.  s.  [from  a  fort  in  Corsica  so 
named.]  Towers  so  called  placed  along 
the  coasts  of  Jersey  and  Kent. 

To  the  left  the  sweep  of  the  martello  towers  is 
seen  in  the  perspective. — Parry,  Historical  and  De- 
scriptive Account  of  the  Coast  of  Sussex,  p.  206. 

Marten,    s.       [Fr.   mttrte,   marteron ;    Lat. 
martes.']     Native  carnivorous  animal  akin 
to  the  weasels  so  called ;  Martes  fagorum 
and  Martes  abietum. 
176 
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The  pole-cat,  martern,  and  rich-skinned  lucern 

I  know  to  chase.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 

Beggar's  Bush,  iii.  3.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

The  generic  separation  of  the  weasels  from  the 

martens  appears  to  be  perfectly  justified  by  their 

habits  no  less  than  by  their  structure There  are 

few  groups  in  the  whole  class  of  quadrupeds  which 
offer  more  stubborn  difficulties  to  the  zoologist,  as 
regards  the  discrimination  of  species,  than  the  mar- 
tens. . . .  The  Beech  marten,  or  Common  marten,  is 
in  this  country,  at  least,  more  frequently  met  with 
than  the  yellow-throated.  There  is  little  difference 
in  their  habits.  . . .  The  Pine  marten  is  so  called 
from  its  supposed  preference  for  the  forests  of  those 
trees,  as  the  former  is  called  by  some  the  Beech 
marten  from  a  similar  pretended  preference  for 
beech  woods. — Bell,  British  Quadrupeds. 
Martial,  adj.  [Fr.  martial ;  Lat.  martialis.~] 

1.  Warlike  ;  fighting;  given  to  war;  brave. 

Into  my  feeble  breast 

Come  gently,  but  not  with  that  mighty  rage 
Wherewith  the  martial  troopes  thou  dost  infest, 
And  hearts  of  greatest  heroes  dost  enrage. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
The  queen  of  martials, 
And  Mars  himself  conducted  them. 

Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Iliad. 
It  hath  seldom  been  seen,  that  the  far  southern 
people  have  invaded  the  northern,  but  contrariwise ; 
whereby  it  is  manifest,  that  the  northern  tract  of 
the  world  is  the  more  martial  region.— -Bacon.,  Es- 
says. 

His  subjects  call'd  aloud  for  war; 
But  peaceful  kings  o'er  martial  people  set, 
Each  other's  poize  and  counterbalance  are. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  xn. 

2.  Having  a  warlike  show  ;  suiting  war. 

In  what  martial  equipage 

They  issue  forth !  Steel  bows  and  shafts  their  arms, 
Of  equal  dread  in  flight  or  in  pursuit. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  111.  301. 
When  our  country's  cause  provokes  to  arms, 
How.martial  musick  every  bosom  warms. 

Pope,  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day. 

3.  Belonging  to  war ;  not  civil ;  not  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  or  practice  of  peaceable 
government. 

They  proceeded  in  a  kind  of  martial  justice  with 
enemies  offering  them  their  law  before  they  drew 
their  sword. — Bacon,  Holy  War. 

4.  Borrowing    qualities    from    the    planet 
Mars. 

The  natures  of  the  fixed  stars  are  astrologically 
differenced  by  the  planets,  and  esteemed  martial  or 
jovial  according  to  the  colours  whereby  they  answer 
these  planets.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

5.  Having  parts  or  properties  of  iron,  which 
is  called  Mars  by  the  chemists. 

Common  in  combination :  (sometimes  pre- 
positive, as  Martial  Law,  sometimes  post- 
positive, as  Court  Martial). 

Let  his  neck  answer  for  it,  if  there  is  any  martial 
law  in  the  world.— Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iv.  8. 
Martialism.  s.    Bravery ;  chivalry ;  warlike 
exercises.  Hare. 

Such  a  young  Alexander  for  affecting  martialism 
and  chivalrie ;  such  a  young  Josiah  for  religion  and 
piety.— Creation  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  D.  2 :  1610. 
Martialist.  *.    Warrior;  fighter.    Hare. 

While  those  bold  martialists,  that  for  their  fame 
In  skill  of  warre-affaires  were  so  renown'd, 
Did  by  their  swords  immortalize  her  name. 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  853. 
He  was  a  swain,  whom  all  the  Graces  kist, 
A  brave,  heroick,  worthy  martialist. 

W.  Browne,  Britannia's  Pastorals. 
He  was  indeed  one  of  the  queen's  martialists,  and 
did  very  good  service  in  Ireland.— Naunton,  Frag- 
menta  Regalia,  Of  Lord  Sussex. 

Many  brave  adventurous  spirits  fell  for  love  of 
her;  amongst  others  the  high-hearted  martialist. 
who  first  lost  his  hands,  then  one  of  his  chiefest 
limbs,  and  lastly  his  life.— Howell. 
Martin.  *-.  [Fr.  martinet.']    Bird,  closely  akin 
to  the  swallow,  so  called,  Hirundo  riparia 
and  urbica. 

A  churchwarden,  to  express  St.  Martin's  in  the 
Fields,  caused  to  be  engraved,  on  the  communion 
cup,  a  martin,  a  bird  like  a  swallow,  sitting  upon  a 
mole-hill  between  two  trees.— Peacham,  On  Blazon- 

The  appearance  of  the  martin  in  this  country  is 
usually  a  few  days  later  than  that  of  the  swallow. 
. . .  The  Sand  Martin  is  the  smallest  in  size  of  the 
species  of  Hirundo  visiting  this  country.— Yarrell, 
British  Birds. 
Martinet,  s.  See  extract. 

In  military  language,  ^martinet  is  a  precise  or 
strict  disciplinarian ;  so  called  from  an  officer  of 
that  name,  whom  Voltaire  describes  as  the  regulator 
of  the  French  infantry  under  Louis  the  Fourteenth. 
It  is  modern  in  English,  and  has  the  accent  ou  the 
last  syllable.— Johnson, 
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Martingale,  s.     [Fr.]     See  extract. 

[Martingale]  is  a  broad  strap  made  fast  to  the 
girths  under  the  belly  of  a  horse,  and  runs  between 
the  two  legs  to  fasten  the  other  end,  under  the  nose- 
band of  the  bridle.— Harris. 

Martingale  in  a  ship  is  a  name  given  to  the  rope 
extending  downwards  from  the  jib-boom  end  to  a 
kind  of  burnkin,  and  generally  fixed  perpendicularly 
under  the  cap  of  the  bowsprit ;  its  use  is  to  confine 
the  jib-boom  down  in  the  same  manner  as  the  bob- 
stays  retain  the  bowsprit.— Falconer,  Nautical  Dic- 
tionary. 

Martinmas,  s.  Feast  of  St.  Martin  ;  eleventh 
of  November :  (corrupted  to  martilmas  or 
martlemas). 

Martilmas  beefe  doth  bear  good  tacke, 
When  countrey  folke  do  dainties  lacke. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good 

Husbandry. 

The  Turks  their  butchers,  and  themselves  the 
marlinmass  beeves.— Fuller,  Holy  War,  p.  135. 

Martlet,  s.     M  a  r  t  i  n,  the  bird. 

This  guest  of  summer, 
The  temple-haunting  martlet,  does  approve 
By  his  loved  mansioury,  that  heaven's  breath 
Smells  wooingly  here.    No  jutting  frieze, 
Buttress,  nor  coigne  of  vantage,  but  this  bird 
Hath  made  his  pendant  bed,  and  procreant  cradle. 
"Where  they  most  breed  and  haunt,  I  have  observed 
The  air  is  delicate.  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  6. 

As  in  a  drought  the  thirsty  creatures  cry, 

And  gape  upon  the  gather'd  clouds  for  rain ; 
Then  first  the  martlet  meets  it  in  the  sky, 

And  with  wet  wings  joys  all  the  feathered  train. 

Dryden. 
Martnet.  s.     [  ?  ]     See  extract. 

Martnets  in  a  ship  are  small  lines  fastened  to  the 
leech  of  a  sail,  bei7ig  received  through  a  block  on  the 
topmost  head,  and  coming  down  by  the  mast  to  the 
deck.  Their  use  is  to  bring  the  leech  of  the  sail 
close  down  to  the  yard  to  be  furled.— Falconer,  Nau- 
tical Dictionary. 

Martyr,  s.  [Gr.  paprvp  =  witness  ;  Lat.  mar- 
tyr =  witness  to,  and  sufferer  for,  the  real 
or  supposed  truth.]  One  who  by  his  death 
bears  witness  to  the  truth ;  a  Confessor 
being  one  who  merely  sitffers  for  it. 

Nearer  heav'n  his  virtues  shone  more  bright, 
Like  rising  flames  expanding  in  their  height, 
The  martyr's  glory  crown'd  the  soldier's  figjit. 

Dryden,  Epitaph  on  Sir  Palmes  Fairbone. 
To  be  a  martyr  signifies  only  to  witness  the  truth 
of  Christ ;  but  the  witnessing  of  the  truth  was  then 
so  generally  attended  with  persecution,  that  martyr- 
dom now  signifies  not  only  to  witness,  but  to  wit- 
ness by  death.— South,  Sermons. 

Martyr,  v.  a. 

1.  Put  to  death  for  virtue  or  true  profession. 

The  primitive  Christians  . . .  before  the  face  of 
their  enemies  would  acknowledge  no  other  title  but 
that,  though  hated,  reviled,  tormented,  martyred 
for  it.— Bishop  Pearson,  Exposition  of  the  Creed, 
art.  ii. 

2.  Torment ;  murder ;  destroy. 

Amoret,  whose  gentle  heart 
Thou  martyrest  with  sorrow  and  with  smart. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Hark  wretches,  how  I  mean  to  martyr  you : 
This  one  hand  yet  is  left  to  cut  your  throats. 

Sliakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  v.  2. 
If  to  every  common  funeral, 
By  your  eyes  martyr'd,  such  grace  were  allow'd. 
Your  face  would  wear  not  patches,  but  a  cloud. 

Sir  J.  Suckling. 

Rack'd  with  sciatics,  martyr'd  with  the  stone, 
Will  any  mortal  let  himself  alone  ? 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.i.  ep.  vi. 
Martyrdom,  s.     Death  of  a  martyr;  testi- 
mony borne  to  truth  by  voluntary  submis- 
sion to  death. 

If  an  infidel  should  pursue  to  death  an  heretick 
professing  Christianity  only  for  Christian  profession 
sake,  could  we  deny  unto  him  the  honour  of  mar- 
tyrdom '! — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Now  that  he  hath  left  no  higher  degree  of  earthly 
honour,  he  intends  to  crown  rny  innocency  with  the 
glory  of  martyrdom. — Bacon,  Apophthegms. 

Herod,  whose  unblest 

Hand,  O !  what  dares  not  jealous  greatness  ?  tore 
A  thousand  sweet  babes  from  their  mother's  breast, 
The  blooms  of  martyrdom.  Crashaw. 

Wars,  hitherto  the  only  argument 
Heroick  deem'd  ;  chief  mastery  to  dissect 
With  long  and  tedious  havock  fabled  knights 
In  battles  feign'd ;  the  better  fortitude 
Of  patience  and  heroic  martyrdom 
Unsung.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  28. 

So  saints,  by  supernatural  power  set  free, 
Are  left  at  last  in  martyrdom  to  die.  Dryden, 

Martyrize,  v.  a.     Offer  as  a  sacrifice. 
To  her  my  heart  I  nightly  martyrise. 

Spenser,  Colin  Clout. 

Martyrologe.  s.     Catalogue  or  register  of 
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martyrs;     Martyrology:     (this     latter 

being  the  commoner  form). 

Add  that  old  record  from  an  ancient  martjirolor/e 
of  the  church  of  Canterbury.—  Bishop  Hall,  Honour 
of  t/ie  married  Clergy,  p.  335. 
Martyrological.    adj.      Registering  as  in  a 

martyrology ;  containing  a  list  of  martyrs. 
If  once  you  render  yourself  a  pupil  to  whining 
love,  he  will  read  you  such  contrary  politicks,  as 
shall  persuade  you  to  make  a  league  with  misery, 
and  embrace  beggary  for  a  friend:  and  after  this 
you  are  capable  of  no  higher  honour,  than  to  be  re- 
gistered in  one  of  his  martiirological  ballads,  and 
sung  by  dairymaids  to  a  pitiful  tune. — Osborne,  Ad- 
vice to  a  Son,  p.  70 :  1658. 

Marty  rologist.  s.     Writer  of  martyrology. 

It  is  recorded  by  Fox,  the  martyrulorjist,  as  a 
memorable  occurrence  —  T.    Warton,  History  of 
English  Poetry,  ii.  436. 
Martyrologry.  *.     Register  of  martyrs. 

In  the  Roman  martyrology  we  find  at  one  time 
many  thousand  martyrs  destroyed  by  Dioclesian, 
being  met  together  in  u  church,  rather  than  escape 
by  otferinit  a  little  incense  at  their  coming  out.— 
Jiislwp  Stillingjleet. 

Martyrology  [is]  the  name  given  to  that  depart- 
ment of  ecclesiastical  history  which  relates  to  the 
acts  and  death  of  martyrs.  It  also  signifies  a  calen- 
dar or  register  kept  in  religious  houses,  wherein 
were  inserted  the  names  and  donations  of  their  be- 
nefactors, and  the  days  of  their  death.  As  specimens 
of  this  species  of  works,  we  may  mention  the  cele- 
brated Martyrology  of  Eusebius,  now  lost;  and 
Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs,  the  record  of  the  sufferings 
of  the  English  reformers.  Many  of  the  accounts  in 
the  early  martyrologies  are  purely  fabulous.  Gal- 
lonius,  De  Sanctorum  Martyruui  Cruciatibus,  1598, 
and  subsequent  editions,  is  a  book  which  has  had 
great  popularity  on  the  Continent. — Jirande  and 
Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
ACarvel.  s.  [Fr.  merveille ;  Lat.  mirabilis.] 
Wonder ;  anything  astonishing. 

A  marvel  it  were,  if  a  man  could  espy,  in  the 
whole  Scripture,  nothing  which  might  breed  a  pro- 
bable opinion,  that  divine  authority  was  the  same 
way  inclinable.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

1  am  scarce  in  breath,  my  lord. — No  marvel,  you 
have  so  bestirr'd  your  valour ;  you  cowardly  rascal ! 
— Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  2. 

No  marvel 
My  lord  protector's  hawks  do  tower  so  well. 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  IT.  ii.  1. 
The  praises  of  knightly  heroism,  the  marvels  of  | 
romantic   fiction,  and   the   complaints  of  love. — 
Warton. 
Marvel,  v.  n.     Wonder  ;  be  astonished. 

Harry,  I  do  not  only  marvel  where  thou  spendest 
thy  time,  but  also  how  thou  art  accompanied. — 
Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  ii.  4. 

The  countries  marvelled  at  thee  for  thy  songs, 
proverbs,  and  parables.— Ecclesiasticus,  xlvii.  17. 
With  the  -v-  elided. 

And  such  am  I ;  I  slight  your  proud  commands  ; 
And  marie  who  put  a  bow  into  your  hands. 

Randolph :  1643.     (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Lead  on,  1  follow  you.— 1  marie,  my  lord, 
Our  Amazons  appear  not  with  their  brace. 

Maine,  Amorous  War :  1648. 

(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Marvellous,  adj. 

1.  Wonderful ;  strange  ;  astonishing. 

This  is  the  Lord's  doing ;  it  is  marvellous  in  our 
eyes. — Psalms,  cxviii.  28. 

She  has  a  marvellous  white  hand,  I  must  confess. 
— Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  2. 

2.  Surpassing  credit. 

The  marvellous  fable  includes  whatever  is  super- 
natural, and  especially  the  machines  of  the  gods. — 
Pope,  Preface  to  the  Translation  of  the  Iliad. 

Used  substantially;  i.e.  with  the  definite 
article :  (as,  '  the  marvellous,  the  super- 
natural, the  incredible'). 

One  reason  obviously  presents  itself  why  what  is 
called  a  coincidence,  should  be  oftener  asserted 
falsely  than  an  ordinary  combination.  It  excites 
wonder.  It  gratilies  the  love  of  the  marvellous, 
The  motives,  therefore,  to  falsehood,  one  of  the  most 
frequent  of  which  is  the  desire  to  astonish,  operate 
more  strongly  in  favour  of  this  kind  of  assertion 
than  of  the  other  kind.— -J.  8.  Mill,  System  of  Logic, 
pt.iii.  ch.  xxv.  §5. 
Used  adverbially. 

He  hath  shewed  me  marvellous  great  kindness  in 
a  strong  city.— Psalms,  xxxi.  23. 

She  finds,  although  I  cannot, 
Myself  to  be  a  marvellous  proper  man. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  2. 

Marvellously,  adv.     In  a  marvellous  man- 
ner ;  wonderfully ;  strangely. 

You  look  not  well,  seignior  Antonio; 
You  have  too  much  respect  upon  the  world; 
They  lose  it  that  do  buy  it  with  much  care. 
Believe  me,  you  are.  marvellously  changed. 

Sliakespear ,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 
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The  encouragement  of  his  too  late  successes,  with 
which  he  was  marvellously  elated.— Lord  Clarendon, 
History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion, 

Mary-bud,  s.     Marigold. 

And  winking  mary-buds  begin 

To  ope  their  golden  eyes  ; 
With  everything  that  pretty  bin, 

My  lady  sweet  arise. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  ii.  3,  song. 

Mary-mass,  s.     See  Marimass. 

Mas.  s.     Master. 

And  you,  man  broker, 

Shall  have  a  feeling.  E.  Jonson,  Staple  of  News,  ii.  4. 
(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Masculine,  adj.  [Lat.  masculinus,  from  mas 
=  male.] 

1.  Male;  not  female. 

Pray  God  she  prove  not  masculine  ere  long ! 

Sha/cespear.  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  ii.  1 . 

His  long  beard  noteth  the  air  and  fire,  the  two 
masculine  elements,  exercising  their  operation  upon 
nature,  being  the  feminine. — Peacham,  On  Drawing. 

O!  why  did  God, 

Creator  wise !  that  peopled  highest  heaven 
With  spirits  masculine,  create  at  last 
This  novelty  on  earth,  this  fair  defect 
Of  nature  f  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  888. 

2.  Resembling  man ;  virile ;    powerful ;  not 
soft ;  not  effeminate. 

Queen  Anne,  vour  mother,  a  lady  of  a  great  and 
masculine  mind.  —  Sir  H.  Wotton,  Panegyric  on 
King  Charles  I.,  Remains,  p.  144. 

This  has  altogether  as  masculine  an  influence  upon 
the  manners  and  practices  of  men. — South,  Sermons, 
ix.  76. 

You  find  something  bold  and  masculine  in  the  air 
and  posture  of  the  first  figure,  which  is  that  of 
Virtue.— Addison. 

Notwithstanding  his  eloquent  and  masculine  de- 
fence, he  [the  Earl  of  Surrey]  was  condemned. — T. 
Warton,  History  of  English  Poetry,  iii.  9. 

Alfred  governed  Mercia  by  the  hands  of  a  noble- 
man who  had  married  his  daughter  Ethelfleda;  and 
that  lady,  after  her  husband's  death,  held  the  reins 
with  a  masculine  energy  till  her  own;  when  her 
brother  Edward  took  the  province  into  his  imme- 
diate command. — Hallam,  View  of  the  State  of  Eu- 
rope during  the  Middle  Ages,  pt.  i.  ch.  viii. 

3.  In  Grammar.     It  denotes  the  gender  ap- 
propriated to  the  male  kind  in  any  word, 
though  not  always  expressing  sex. 

The  English  language,  with  singular  propriety, 
following  nature  alone,  applies  the  distinction  of 
masculine  and  feminine  only  to  the  names  of 
animals ;  all  the  rest  are  neuter. — Bislwp  Lowth. 

4.  In  Prosody.     See  Rhyme. 
Masculinely.  adv.    In  a  masculine  manner ; 

like  a  man. 

Aurelia  tells  me,  you  have  done  most  masculinely, 
And  play  the  orator. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy. 

Mash.  v.  a.  [N.Fr.  mascher.]    Beat  or  work 
into  a  soft  or  pulpy  mass. 

The  pressure  would*  bo  intolerable,  and  they  would 
even  mash  themselves  and  all  things  else  apieces. — 
Dr.  H.  More. 

To  break  the  claw  of  a  lobster,  clap  it  between 
the  sides  of  the  dining-room  door :  thus  you  can  do 
it  without  mashing  the  meat.  —  Swift,  Advice  to 
Servants,  Directions  to  the  Footman. 

Mash.  s. 

1.  Soft  or  pulpy  mass. 

I  have  made  a  fair  mash  on't !— B.  Jonson,  Every 
Man  in  his  Humour. 
Hold  thy  hand,  hold  thy  hand,  said  Eobin  Hood, 

And  let  our  quarrel  fall ; 

For  here  we  may  thrash  all  our  bones  to  mash, 
And  get  no  coin  at  all. 

Ballad  of  Robin  Hood  and  the  Tanner. 
(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

2.  Specially  applied  to  a  mixture  of  bran  and 
water  for  horses. 

Put  half  a  peck  of  ground  malt  into  a  pail,  then 
put  to  it  as  much  scalding  water  as  will  wet  it  well; 
stir  it  about  for  half  an  hour  till  the  water  is  very 
sweet,  and  give  it  the  horse  lukewarm :  this  mash  is 
to  be  given  to  a  horse  after  he  has  taken  a  purge,  to 
make  it  work  the  better ;  or  in  the  time  of  great 
sickness,  or  after  hard  labour. — Farrier's  Dic- 
tionary. 

When  mares  foal,  they  feed  them  with  mashesaiid 
other  moist  food.— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

As  the  first  element  in  a  compound  in  mash- 
tub ;  a  vat  used  for  mixing  the  malt  with 
the  water  in  brewing  :  (mtuhinff-tob  a 
rarer  form). 

What  was  put  in  the  first  mashing-tub  draw  off,  as 
also  Hint,  liquor  in  the  second  mashing-tub. — Mor- 
timer, LLuwvlry. 
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Mashy.  adj.    Produced  by  crushing  or  pres- 
sure. 

Then  comes  the  crushing  swaih ;  the  country  floats. 
And  foams  unbounded  with  the  mashy  flood, 
That  by  degrees  fermented,  and  refined, 
Round  the  raised  nations  pours  the  cup  of  joy. 

Thomson,  Seasons,  Autumn. 
Mask.  *.  [see  Masque.] 
I.  Cover  to  disguise  the  face;  visor. 

Now  Love  pulled  off  his  mask,  and  shewed  his 
face  unto  her,  and  told  her  plainly  that  she  was  his 
prisoner.— /Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Since  she  did  neglect  her  looking-glass, 
And  throw  her  sun-expelling  mask  away, 
The  air  hath  starved  the  roses  in  her  cheeks, 
And  pitch'd  the  lily  tincture  of  her  face. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  4. 

Could  we  suppose  that  a  mask  represented  never 
so  naturally  the  general  humour  of  a  character,  it 
can  never  suit  with  the  variety  of  passions  that  are 
incident  to  every  single  person  in  the  whole  course 
of  a  play.— Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 
•2.  Any  pretence  or  subterfuge. 

Too  plain  thy  nakedness  of  soul  espy'd, 
Why  dost  thou  strive  the  conscious  shame  to  hide, 
By  masks  of  eloquence,  and  veils  of  pride  ? 

Prior,  Solomon,  i.  728. 

3.  Festive  entertainment  in  which  the  com- 
pany is  masked. 

Will  you  prepare  for  this  masque  to-night  ? 

Shakes-pear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  4. 

4.  Revel ;  piece  of  mummery ;  wild  bustle. 

They  in  the  end  agreed, 
That  at  a  masque  and  common  revelling, 
Which  was  ordaiii'd,  they  should  perform  the  deed. 

Daniel. 
This  thought  might  lead  me  through  the  world's 

vain  mask, 
Content,  though  blind,  had  I  no  better  guide. 

Milton,  Sonnets,  To  Cyriack  Skinner. 

5.  Dramatic  performance,  written  in  a  tragic 
style  without  attention  to  rules  or  pro- 
bability. 

Thus  I  have  broken  the  ice  to  invention,  for  the 
lively  representation  of  floods  and  rivers  necessary 
for  our  painters  and  poets  in  their  pictures,  poems, 
comedies,  and  masks. — Peacham,  On  Drawing. 
Mask.  v.  n. 

1.  Revel ;  play  the  mummer. 

These  ladies  maskers  toke  each  of  them  one  of  the 
Frenchemen  to  daunce,  and  to  maske.— Cavendish, 
Life  off  Wolsey. 

2.  Disguised  any  way. 

The  shadie  woods,  in  which  the  birds  to  build  their 

nests  were  scene, 
Whose  waving  heads  in  air  shot  up  were  crown'd 

with  youthfull  greene, 
Now  clad  in  coate  of  motlie  hue  did  maske  in  poore 

array ; 

Hough  Boreas  with  his  blustering  blasts  had  blown 
their  leaves  away. 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  555. 
Mask.  v.  a. 

1.  Disguise  with  a  mask  or  visor. 

What  will  grow  of  such  errors  as  go  masked  under 
the  cloke  of  divine  authority,  impossible  it  is  that 
the  wit  of  man  should  imagine,  till  time  have  brought 
forth  the  fruits  of  them.  —  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

Him  he  knew  well,  and  guess'd  that  it  was  she ; 
But  being  mask'd  he  was  not  sure. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  v.  2. 

The  old  Vatican  Terence  has,  at  the  head  of  every 
scene,  the  figures  of  all  the  persons,  with  their  par- 
ticular disguises ;  and  I  saw  an  antique  statue 
masked,  which  was  perhaps  designed  for  Gnatho  in 
the  Eunuch,  for  it  agrees  exactlj  with  the  figure  ho 
makes  in  the  manuscript. — Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

2.  Cover;  hide. 

Masking  the  business  from  the  common  eye, 
For  sundry  weighty  reasons. 

Sliakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  1. 

As  when  a  piece  of  wanton  lawn, 
A  thin  aerial  veil,  is  drawn 
O'er  beauty's  face,  seeming  to  hide, 
More  sweetly  shows  the  blushing  bride: 
A  soul  whose  intellectual  beams 
No  mists  do  mask,  no  lazy  steams.  Crashaw. 

The  lunatic,  if  he  be  carefully  trained  and  skil- 
fully tutored,  having  an  important  purpose  to  ac- 
complish by  effectual \ymasking  his  mental  disorder, 
will  under  these  circumstances  act  with  wonderful 
ability,  and  singular  ingenuity  on  the  defensive,  and 
in  the  teeth  of  the  most  stringent  examination,  make 
'  no  sign.'  How  oft'  n  are  the  insane  (who  have  been 
previously  well  prepared)  observed  thus  baffling  the 
acumen  of  the  most  experienced  and  sagacious 
members  of  the  bar!  —  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow,  On 
certain  Obscure  Diseases  of  the  Brain  and  Mind, 
p.  209 :  1863. 

Masked,  part.  adj.    Concealed  (more  or  less 
speciously). 

Before  analysing  the  various  stages  of  incipient 
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insanity,  previously  referred  to,  I  propose  to  con- 
sider briefly,  certain  anomalous,  and  unobserved, 
because  masked  conditions  of  brain  and  mind.  — 
Dr.  Forbes  Winslow,  On  Certain  Obscure  Diseases 
of  the  Brain  and  Mind,  p.  106 :  1863. 

Masker,    s.     One   who  revels  in  a  mask ; 
mummer. 

Tell  false  Edward, 

That  Lewis  of  France  is  sending  over  maskers, 
To  revel  it  with  him  and  his  new  bride. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  III.  iii.  3. 

Let  the  scenes  abound  with  light,  and  let  the 

maskers  that  are  to  come  down  from  the  scene  have 

some  motions  upon  the  scene  before  their  coming 

down. — Bacon. 

The  maskers  come  late,  and  I  think  will  stay, 
Like  fairies,  till  the  cock  crow  them  away.      Donne. 

O  vouth !  for  years  so  many  and  sweet 
'Tis  known  that  thou  and  I  were  one ; 
I'll  think  it  but  a  fond  conceit- 
It  cannot  be,  that  thou  art  gone ! 
Thy  vesper-bell  hath  not  yet  tolled  :— 
And  thou  wert  aye  a  masker  bold  ! 
What  strange  disguise  hast  now  put  on, 
To  make  believe  that  thou  art  gone? 

Coleridge,  Youth  and  Age. 

Masker,  v.  a.     Confound.     Mare. 

Where,  after  they  had  seized  into  their  hands  and 
carryed  away  household  stuffe  of  much  worth,  be- 
cause they  of  the  house  being  sodainely  taken,  and 
their  wits'  maskered,  had  not  defended  the  master 
thereof,  slew  a  number,  and,  before  returne  of  the 
day-light,  departed  and  went  their  wayes  a  great 
pace. — Holland,  Translation  of  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linus :  1606.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Mastery,  s.  Dress  or  disguise  of  a  masker. 
Methinks  I  hear  swart  Martius  cry, 
Souping  along  in  war's  feign'd  maskerie, 
By  Lais'  starrio  front  he'll  forthwith  die ! 

Marston,  Scourge  of  Villany,  iii.  8 :  1599. 
Maskhouse.  s.  Place  where  masks  are  per- 
formed :  (masks  were  so  much  the  fashion 
in  the  times  of  the  first  James  and  Charles, 
that  maskhouse  was  then  probably  as  com- 
mon as  playhouse). 

If  it  were  but  some  maskhouse,  wherein  a  glorious 
(though  momentany)  show  were  to  be  presented, 
neither  white  staves  nor  halberts  could  keep  you 
out. — Bishop  Hall,  Contemplations,  b.  iv. 
Maskin.  s.     Mass. 

By  the  maskin  methought  they  were  so  indeed. — 
Chapman,  May-Day.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Masking;,  adj.  Playing  in  a  mask ;  per- 
taining to  a  mask. 

On,  gentlemen,  away ! 
Our  masking  mates  by  this  time  for  us  stay  ! 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  6. 
Thy  gown  ?  Why,  ay ;  come,  taylor,  let  us  see't ; 
What  masking  stuff's  here ! 

Id.,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 
Mason,  s.  [Fr.  macon ;  Low  Lat.  machioJ] 

1.  Builder  with  stone. 

Many  find  a  reason  very  wittily  before  the  thing 
be  true;  that  the  materials  being  left  rough,  are 
more  manageable  in  the  mason's  hand  than  if  they 
had  been  smooth. — Sir  H.  Wotton. 

A  mason  that  makes  a  wall  meets  with  a  stone  that 
wants  no  (.utting,  and  places  it  in  his  work.— Dr.  H. 
More. 

2.  Freemason. 

Masonic,  adj.  Relating  to  the  society  of 
freemasons. 

Come  fill  up  a  bumper  and  make  it  o'erflow, 
And  honours  masonic  prepare  for  a  throw.     Burns. 
Masonry,   s.      Craft  or  performance  of  a 
mason. 

Wasteful  wnr  shall  statues  overturn, 
And  broils  root  out  the  work  of  masonry. 

Shakespear,  Sonnets,  Iv. 

Masorah.  s.  [Hebrew  ;  ^proper  rather  than 
a  common  name.]  A  work  on  the  Bible  by 
several  learned  rabbins. 

These  sections  of  the  law  are  quoted,  by  the 
Masorah,  instead  of  chapters. — Mather,  Vindication 
of  the  Holy  Bible,  p.  60. 

The  Masorahis  a  critical  learning  of  the  wise  men 
among  the  ancient  Jews,  relating  to  the  Hebrew 
text  of  the  Old  Testament ;   by  which  the  verses, 
words,  and  letters  of  the  text  are  numbered  ;  and 
every  variety  is  taken  notice  of  in  the  proper  place, 
in  order  to'  preserve  its  genuine  reading.— Ibid. 
Masoretical.    adj.      Belonging  to  the  Ma- 
sorah ;  denoting  the  labour  of  those  who 
composed  that  work. 

They  observed  that  these  scribes  had  noticed  five 
words  where 'vau' is  redundant.  Tins  Masoretical 
note  is  mentioned  in  the  Talmud. — Mather,  Vindica- 
tion of  the  Holy  Bible,  p.  258. 

Masorite.  s.  One  of  those  who  composed 
the  Masorah. 
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The  Masorites  extended  their  care  to  the  vowels, 
that  none  might  irregularly  point  the  divine  books  ; 
they  did  the  same  as  to  the  accents.— Mather,  Vin- 
dication of  the  Holy  Bible,  p.  257. 

The  Maforites  seem  to  have  been  a  succession  of 
critics,  professing  a  traditionary  science  of  reading 
the  Scripture,  as  the  Cabalists  did  of  interpreting  it. 
—Gray,  On  the  Old  Testament,  introd. 

Masque,  s.  [Fr. ;  whence  also  Mask.] 
Dramatic  pageant. 

What  are  tableaux,  or  acted  charades,  or  romances, 
to  masques,  which  were  the  splendid  and  various 
amusement  of  our  ancestors  P  Last  Christmas,  we 
performed  Comus  here  with  great  effect ;  but  then 
we  had  Arundel,  and  he  is  an  admirable  actor. — B. 
Disraeli,  The  Young  Duke. 

As  a  poet,  Jonson  is  greatest  in  his  masques  and 
other  court  pageants.  The  airy  elegance  of  these 
compositions  is  a  perfect  contrast  to  the  stern  and 
rugged  strength  of  his  other  works ;  the  lyrical 
parts  of  them  especially  have  often  a  grace  and 
sportiveness,  a  flow  as  well  as  a  finish,  the  effect  of 
which  is  very  brilliant.—  Craik,  History  of  English 
Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  579. 

Masquerade,  s.  [Fr.] 

1.  Diversion  in  which  the  company  is  masked ; 
piece  of  mummery. 

What  guards  the  purity  of  melting  maids, 
In  courtly  balls  and  midnight  •masquerades, 
Safe  from  the  treacherous  friend,  and  daring  spark, 
The  glance  by  day,  the  whisper  in  the  dark  ? 

Pope,  Rape  of 'the  Lock,  can  to  i. 

Here  he  was  met  by  Atropates,  the  satrap  of  the 
north-west  part  of  Media,  who,  it  seems,  entertained 
him  with  a  masquerade  of  a  hundred  women, 
mounted,  and  equipped  with  hatchets  and  short 
bucklers,  according  to  the  popular  notion  of  the 
Amazons. — Bishop  Thirlwall,  History  of  Greece, 
ch.  Iv. 

2.  Kind  of  Spanish  diversion  on  horseback. 

The  masquerade  is  an  exercise  they  learned  from 
the  Moors ;  performed  by  squadrons  of  horse,  seem- 
ing to  charge  each  other  with  great  fierceness,  with 
bucklers  in  their  left  hands,  and  a  kind  of  cane  in 
their  right.— Lord  Clarendon,  Life,  i.  223. 

3.  Disguise. 

I  was  upon  the  frolick  this  evening,  and  came  to 
visit  thee  in  masquerade. — Dryden,  Spanish  Friar. 

Truth,  of  all  things  the  plainest  and  sincerest,  is 
forced  to  gain  admittance  in  disguise,  and  court  us 
in  masquerade. — Feltun,  Dissertation  on  reading 
the  Classicks. 

Form  in  -ada. 

The  name  only  being  left  to  serve  for  a  part  of  the 
masquerada  of  an  high  mass.— Harmar,  Transla- 
tion of  Beza,  p.  134 :  1587. 

All  this  statelie  masquerada.— Ibid.  p.  .155. 

Masquerade,  v.  n.     Go  in  disguise. 

A  freak  took  an  ass  in  the  head,  and  he  goes  into 
the  woods,  masquerading  up  and  down  in  a  lion's 
skin. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Masquerade,  v,  a.     Put  into  disguise. 

His  next  shift  therefore  is  to  change  its  [sin's] 
complexion,  to  masquerade  vice,  and  to  make  it 
wear  the  habit  and  shape  of  that  virtue  it  most  re- 
sembles.— Killingbeck,  Sermons,  p.  229. 

Masquerader.  s.  Person  in  a  mask  j  buf- 
foon. 

The  most  dangerous  sort  of  cheats  are  but  mas- 
queraders  under  the  vizor  of  friends.— Sir  R.  L' Es- 
trange. 

The  late  masquerader  in  the  Haymarket  did  not, 
could  not,  more  effectually  expose  them  both. — 
Bisluip  Nicnlson,  Letter  to  Bishop  Hoadly,  Collec- 
tion of  Papers,  p.  4. 

The  dreadful  masquerader,  thus  equipt, 
Out  sallied  on  adventures. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  v. 

Masquerading:,  verbal  abs.  Assembling  in 
masks. 

I  find  that  our  art  hath  not  gained  much  by  the 
happy  revival  of  masquerading  among  us.— Swift. 

Mass.  s.     [from  Fr.  masse ;  Lat.  massa."] 

1.  Body;  lump;  continuous  quantity. 

If  it  were  not  for  these  principles,  the  bodies  of 
the  earth,  planets,  comets,  sun,  and  all  things  in 
them,  would  grow  cold  and  freeze,  and  become  in- 
active masses. — Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 

Some  passing  into  their  pores,  others  adhering 
in  lumps  or  masses  to  their  outsides,  so  as  wholly  to 
cover  and  involve  it  in  the  mass  they  together  con- 
stituted.—  Woodward,  Essay  towards  a  Natural 
History  oftlie  Earth. 

2.  Large  quantity. 

Thy  sumptuous  buildings,  and  thy  wife's  attire, 
Have  cos,t  a  mass  of  public  treasury. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  i.  3. 

He  discovered  to  me  the  richest  mines  which  the 
Spaniards  have,  and  from  whence  all  the  mass  of 
gold  that  comes  into  Spain  is  drawn.— Sir  W.  Ra- 
leigh, Essays. 

He  had  spent  a  huge  mass  of  treasure  in  trans- 
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porting  his  army.— Sir  J.  Davies,  Discourse  on  the 
State  of  Ireland. 

3.  Bulk  ;  vast  body. 

The  Creator  of  the  world  would  not  have  framed 
so  huge  a  mass  of  earth  but  for  some  reasonable 
creatures  to  have  their  habitation. — Abbot,  Descrip- 
tion of  the  World. 

This  army  of  such  mass  and  charge, 
Led  by  a  delicate  and  tender  prince. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iv.  4. 

4.  Congeries  ;  indistinct  assemblage. 

The  whole  knowledge  of  groupes,  of  the  lights  and 
shadows,  and  of  those  masses  which  Titian  calls  a 
bunch  of  grapes,  is,  in  the  prints  of  Rubens,  ex- 
posed clearly  to  the  sight.— Dryden,  Translation  of 
Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 
At  distance,  through  an  artful  glass, 

To  the  mind's  eye  things  well  appear ; 
They  lose  their  forms,  and  make  a  mass 

Confused  and  black,  if  brought  too  near. 

Prior,  Epistles,  To  the  Hon.  C.  Montague. 

Where  flowers  grow,  the  ground  at  a  distance 
seems  covered  with  them,  and  we  must  walk  into 
it  before  we  can  distinguish  the  several  weeds  that 
spring  up  in  such  a  beautiful  mass  of  colours.— Ad- 
dison,  Freeholder. 

5.  Gross  body  ;  general ;  bulk. 

Comets  have  power  over  the  gross  and  mass  of 
things  ;  but  they  are  rather  gazed  upon  than  wisely 
observed  in  their  effects. — Bacon,  Essays. 

Where'er  thou  art,  he  is;  th'  eternal  mind 
Acts  through  all  places ;  is  to  none  confined : 
Pills  ocean,  earth,  and  air,  and  all  above, 
And  through  the  universal  mass  does  move. 

Dryden. 

The  mass  of  the  people  have  opened  their  eyes, 
and  will  not  be  governed  by  Clodius  and  Curio.— 
Swtft. 

If  there  is  not  sufficient  quantity  of  blood  and 
strength  of  circulation,  it  may  infect  the  whole  Mass 
of  the  iluids. — Arbuthnot. 

6.  The  mob  ;  oi  iro\\oi. 

'  Now,  my  dear  sir,  what  are  the  facts  regarding 
the  state  of  the  English  lower  classes?'    So  saying, 
Frederick  secured  the  old  gentleman's  attention, 
opened  a  brief,  ingenious,  and  lucid  statement,  and 
concluded  by  appealing  to  his  sympathy  in  favour 
of  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of  '  the  masses.' — Han- 
nay,  Singleton  Fontenoy,  R.N.  b.  i.  eh.  v. 
Mass.  s.     [from  Lat.  missa ;  A.S.   masse."] 
Service  of  the  Romish  church  at  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Eucharist :  (at  first  used  for 
the  dismission  or  sending  away  the  people, 
either  before  or  after  the  communion). 

He  infers,  that  then  Luther  must  have  been  un- 
pardonably  wicked  in  using  masses  for  fifteen 
years. — Bishop  A  tterbury. 

This  is  to  prevent  the  solitary  masses,  which  had 
been  introduced  by  the  church  of  Rome,  where  the 
priest  says  mass,  and  receives  the  sacrament  him- 
self, though  there  be  none  to  communicate  with 
'him.—  Wlieatley,  Rational  Illustration  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  ch.  vi.  §  30. 

[The  origin  of  the  word  seems  certainly  Latin  missa  for 
missio,  dismission,  as  remissa  for  remissio,  confessn 
for  confessio,  and  other  similar  instances  cited  by 
Ducange.  '  Is  qui — priusquam  psalmus  cceptus  fini- 
aturad  orationem  non  oecurrerit,  ulterius  oratorium 
introire  non  audet,  nee  semetipsum  admiscere  psal- 
lentibus,  sed  congregationis  missam  stans  pro  fo- 
ribus  preestolatur,  &c.'  (Cassianus  in  Ducange). 
Hence  the  words  at  the  end  of  the  service,  Ite  missa 
est,  you  are  discharged.  '  In  ecdesiis  palatiisque 
sive  prajioriis,  missa  fieri  pronuntiatur  cum  populus 
ab  observatione  dimittitur.'  (Avitus  Viennensis, 
ibid.)  The  reason  why  this  name  was  specially  given 
to  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  was  that  that  service 
commenced  with  the  dismission  of  the  catechumens 
after  so  much  of  the  service  as  they  were  allowed  to 
attend. — Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  English  Etymo- 
logy.'] 

Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element  in  a 
compound. 

Burnished  gold  is  that  manner  of  gilding  which 
we  see  in  old  parchment  and  mass  books,  done  by 
monks  and  priests ;  who  were  very  expert  herein.— 
Peacham,  On  Drawing. 

mass.  v.  n.     Celebrate  mass. 

He  was  accused  of  his  cardinals,  that  he  massed 
without  consecration. — Bale,  Acts  of  English  Vo- 
taries, pt.  i.  fol.  59,  b. :  1560. 

Massacre,  v.  a.  [Fr.  massacrer.~]    Butcher  ; 
slaughter  indiscriminately. 

I'll  find  a  day  to  massacre  them  all, 
And  raze  their  faction  and  their  family. 

SJiakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  i  2. 
Christian  religion,  now  crumbled  into  fractions 
may,  like  dust,  be  irrecoverably  dissipated   if  God 
do  not  countermine  us,  or  we  recover  so  much  so- 
briety as  to  forbear  to  massacre  what  we  pretend  to 
^love.— Dr.  II.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 
massacre,  s. 

1.  Carnage;  slaughter ;  butchery;  indiscri- 
minate destruction. 
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Of  whom  such  massacre 
Make  they,  but  of  their  brethren,  men  of  men. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lust,  xi.  679. 
Slaughter  grows  murder,  when  it  foes  too  far, 
And  makes  a  massacre  what  was  a  war. 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperour. 

2.  Murder. 

The  tyrannous  and  bloody  act  is  done ; 
The  most  arch  deed  of  piteous  massacre, 
That  ever  yet  this  land  was  guilty  of. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iv.  3. 

Massacrer.  s.  One  who  commits  butchery, 
or  indiscriminate  destruction. 

Jurors  and  presidents  of  revolutionary  tribunals, 
regicides,  assassins,  massacrers. — Burke,  Thoughts 
on  a  Regicide  Peace. 

Masser.  s.  Priest  who  celebrates  mass. 
Hare. 

A  good  masser  and  so  forth;  but  no  true  gospel 
preacher.  —  Hale,  Yet  a  Course  at  the  Romysshe 
Fojre,  fol.  38 :  1543. 

Masseter.  s.  [Gr.  =  chewer.]  Muscle  of  the 
lower  jaw  so  called. 

One  wonderful  pair  of  muscles,  called  the  mas- 
seters, . . .  inserted  into  this  lower  mandible,  and  so 
are  able  to  move  it  upward ;  to  the  right,  to  the  left ; 
forward,  backward,  and  consequently  round  about ; 
and  so  performing  that  action  which  we  call  masti- 
cation or  chewing. — Smith,  Portrait  of  Old  Age, 
p.  77. 

The  strength  of  the  crural  and  masseter  muscles 
in  lions  and  tigers.— Arbuthnot  and  Pope,  Martinus 
Scriblerus. 

In  many  Rodentia  a  part  of  the  masseter  traverses 
with  the  antorbital  nerve,  the  foramen  in  question, 
which  is  then  enormous. — Owen,  Anatomy  of  Ver- 
tebrates. 
Massicot,  s.     [  ?  ]     Yellow  oxide  of  lead. 

Massicot  is  ceruss  calcined  by  a  moderate  degree 
of  fire ;  of  this  there  are  three  sorts,  arising  from 
the  different  degrees  of  fire  applied  in  the  operation. 
White  massicot  is  of  a  yellowish  white,  and  is  that 
which  has  received  the  least  calcination ;  yellow 
massicot  has  received  more,  and  gold-coloured  mas- 
sicot still  more. — Trevoux. 

(See  also  under  Minium.) 

Massiness.  *.  Weight;  bulk;  ponderous- 
ness. 

It  was  more  notorious  for  the  daintiness  of  the 
provision  served  in  it,  than  for  the  mossiness  of  the 
dish.— Hakewill,  Apology. 

The  block  of  stone  in  which  the  basin  of  immer- 
sion is  excavated,  is  of  unusual  massiness. — T.  War- 
ton.  History  of  the  Parish  of  Kiddington,  p.  15. 

Massing.  Probably  a  substantive,  and,  as 
such  used  as  a  term  of  contempt  or  dispa- 
ragement, for  Mass,  as  in  Masspriest. 

Abolishinge  or  putting  downe  the  massing  sacri- 
fices for  the  dead —Hunting  of  Purgatory,  fol.  5: 
1561. 

He  cannot  love  the  Lord  Jesus  with  his  heart, 
which  lendeth  one  ear  to  his  apostles,  and  another 
to  false  apostles ;  which  can  brook  to  see  a  mingle- 
mangle  of  religion  and  superstition,  ministers  and 
massing  priests,  light  and  darkness,  truth  and  er- 
rour,  traditions  and  Scriptures.— Hooker,  Sermons 
on  St.  Jude. 

Their  massing  furniture  they  took  from  the  law, 
lest  having  an  altar  and  a  priest,  they  should  want 
vestments. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Massive,  adj.  Heavy;  weighty;  ponderous ; 
bulky;  continuous. 

Perhaps  these  few  stones  and  sling,  used  with  in- 
vocation of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  may  countervail  the 
massive  armour  of  the  uncircumcised  Philistine. — 
Dr.  H.  More,  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

No  sideboards  then  with  gilded  plate  were  press'd, 
No  sweating  slaves  with  massive  dishes  dress'd. 

Congreve,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xi.  180. 
The  more  gross  and  massive  parts  of  the  terres- 
trial globe,  the  strata  of  stone,  owe  their  order  to 
the  deluge.  —  Woodward,  Essay  towards  a  Natural 
History  of  the  Earth. 

Massiveness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Massive. 

The  massiveness  which  the  Normans  and  other 
early  Gothic  builders  imparted  to  their  edifices 
arose  more  from  clumsiness  and  want  of  construc- 
tive skill  than  from  design,  but  though  arising  from 
so  ignoble  a  motive  its  effect  is  always  grand,  and 
the  rude  Norman  nave  often  surpasses  in  trrandeur 
the  airy  and  elegant  choir  which  was  afterwards 
added  to  it.  —  Perriuson,  Illustrated  Handbook  of 
Architect  tire,  introduction,  p.  xxxii. 

In  Sirenia  the  acoustic  capsule  is  small,  but  dense 
in  structure;  it  coalesces  with  the  tympanic  and 
innstoid.  and  the  compound  ear-bone  is  partly 
lodged  in  a  la  rue  hemispheric  cavity  of  the  squam- 
osM.  an  1  partly  projects  into  the  wide  vacuity  be- 
t"peen  ih.it  hone,  the  basisplu-noid.  and  bnsioccipital. 
The  oto.steals  are  relatively  large,  especially  the 
stapes,  which  forms  a  nitmxirr,  i  •!  on  irate,  conical,  sun- 
ciiinpresw  il  ossicle,  truncate?  atop  and  obliquely 
perforated  above  its  oval  convex  base:  the  incus  is  a 
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much  smaller  bone  with  one  cms  thick,  the  other 
short  and  styliform :  the  malleus  has  a  large  irregu 
larly  globose  head  and  a  handle  terminated  by  ai 
abrupt  point.  The  massiveness  of  the  malleus  of 
the  porpoise  and  walrus  has  already  been  referred 
to :  in  the  seal  the  bone  has  lost  less  of  the  character 
of  the  mammalian  stapes. — Owen,  Anatomy  of  Ver- 
tebrates. 

Masspriest.  s.     See  extract. 

In  former  times  secular  priests,  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  regulars,  were  called  mass-priests. 
and  they  were  to  officiate  at  the  mass,  or  in  the  ordi- 
nary service  of  the  church.  .  .  .  Afterwards  the  word 
mass-priest  was  restrained  to  stipendiaries  or  re- 
tained in  the  chantries  or  ad  particular  altars,  to  say 
so  many  masses  for  the  souls  of  the  dead.— Jacob, 
Law  Dictionary. 
Massy,  adj.  Having  mass. 

If  you  would  hurt, 

Your  swords  are  now  too  massy  for  your  strength, 
And  will  not  be  uplifted. 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  iii.  3. 

If  these  liquors  or  glasses  were  so  thick  and  massy 
that  no  light  could  get  through  them,  I  question  not 
but  that  they  would,  like  all  other  opaque  bodies, 
appear  of  one  and  the  same  colour  in  all  positions  of 
the  eye. — Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 

The  intrepid  Theban  hears  the  bursting  sky, 
Sees  yawning  rocks  in  massy  fragments  fly, 
And  views  astonish'd  from  the  hills  afar, 
The  floods  descending,  and  the  wat'ry  war. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  first  Book  of  the 
Tliebaid  'of  Statius. 

Mast.  s.  [from  A.S.  mcest.~\  Beam  or  post 
raised  above  the  vessel,  to  which  the  sail 
is  fixed. 

Ten  masts  attach'd  make  not  the  altitude 
That  thou  hast  perpendicularly  fallen. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 
He  dropp'd  his  anchors  and  his  oars  he  ply'd ; 
Furl'd  every  sail,  and  drawing  down  the  mast, 
His  vessel  nioor'd.  Dryden,  Translation  of  the  first 
Book  of  the  Iliad. 

Mast.  s.  [from  A  S.  m<este.~\  Fruit  of  the 
oak  and  beech. 

The  oaks  bear  mast,  the  briars  scarlet  hips : 
The  bounteous  housewife,  nature,  on  each  bush 
Lays  her  full  mess  before  you. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 

Trees  that  bear  mast,  and  nuts,  are  more  lasting 

than  those  that  bear  fruits ;  as  oaks  and  beeches  last 

longer  than  apples  and  pears.— Bacon,  Natural  and 

Experimental  History. 

When  sheep  fed  like  men  upon  acorns,  a  shepherd 
drove  his  flock  into  a  little  oak  wood,  and  up  he 
went  to  shake  them  down  some  mast.— Sir  R.  L' Es- 
trange, Fables. 

The  breaking  down  an  old  frame  of  government, 
and  erecting  a  new,  seems  like  the  cutting  down  an 
old  oak  and  planting  a  young  one :  it  is  true,  the 
grandson  may  enjoy  the  shade  and  the  mast,  but  the 
planter,  besides  the  pleasure  of  imagination,  has  no 
other  benefit. — Sir  W.  Temple,  Miscellanies. 
Wond'ring  dolphins  o'er  the  palace  glide ; 
On  leaves  and  mast  of  mighty  oaks  they  browze, 
And  their  broad  fins  entangle  in  the  boughs. 

Dryden,  Translationfrom  Ovid, 

Metamorphoses,  b.  i. 

Master,  s.     [Lat.  magister  ;  Fr.  maitreJ] 
\.  One  who  has  servants:  (opposed  to  man 
or  servant). 

But  now  I  was  the  lord 
Of  this  fair  mansion,  master  of  my  servants, 
Queen  o'er  myself;  and  even  now,  but  now, 
This  house,  these  servants,  and  this  same  myself 
Are  yours,  my  lord. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 
My  lord  Bassanio  gave  his  ring  away 
Unto  the  judge  that  begg'd  it ; 
The  boy,  his  clerk,  begg'd  mine ; 
And  neither  man  nor  master  would  take  aueht 
But  the  two  rings.  Ibid.v.1. 

2.  Director;  governor. 

If  thou  be  made  the  master  of  a  feast,  lift  not  thy- 
self up,  but  be  among  them  as  one  of  the  rest.— 
Ecclesiasticus,  xxxii.  1. 

Come,  then,  my  friend,  my  genius,  come  along, 
O  master  of  the  poet,  and  the  song. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  373. 

3.  Owner;  proprietor;  with  the  idea  of  go- 
verning. 

An  orator,  who  had  undertaken  to  make  a  pane- 
gyrick  on  Alexander  the  Great,  and  who  had  em- 
ployed the  strongest  figures  of  his  rhetorick  in  the 
praise  of  Bucephalus,  would  do  quite  the  contrary 
to  that  which  was  expected  from  him;  because  it 
would  be  believed,  that  he  rather  took  the  horse  for 
his  subject  than  the  master, — Dryden,  Translation 
of  Dujresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

4.  Lord ;  ruler. 

There  (Aesar,  graced  with  both  Minerv.is,  shone, 
Ceesar,  the  world's  great  master,  and  his  own. 

Pope,  The  Temple  of  Fame. 

Used  ddjectivally,m  as  \\wjirst  element  in  a 
cuntfiouitti. 
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Chief  master-gunner  am  I  of  this  town, 
Something  I  must  do  to  procure  me  grace. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  i.  4. 

As  a  wise  master-builder  I  have  laid  the  founda- 
tion, and  another  buildeth  thereon.— 1  Corinthians, 
iii.  10. 

The  best  sets  are  the  heads  got  from  the  very  tops 
of  the  root ;  the  next  are  the  runners,  which  spread 
from  the  master-roots. — Mortimer,  Husbandry . 
As  the  second  element. 

He  became  an  under-master  in  a  school  on  his 
return,  and  married  his  head-master's  daughter,  a 
lady  as  learned  as  Mrs.  Carter,  and  as  slovenly  as 
Pope's  Artemisia.  —  Hannay,  Singleton  Fontenny, 
b.  i.  ch.  vi. 
a.  Possessor. 

When  I  have  thus  made  myself  master  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  drachms,  I  shall  naturally  set  m.vseif 
on  the  foot  of  a  prince,  and  will  deiniind  the  grand 
vizier's  daughter  in  marriaae.— Adilison,  Spectator. 

6.  Commander  of  a  trading  ship. 

An  unhappy  master  is  he  that  is  made  cunning 
by  many  shipwrecks;  a  miserable  merchant,  that  is 
neither  rich  nor  wise,  but  after  some  bankrouts.— 
Ascham,  Schoolmaster. 

A  sailor's  wife  had  chesnuts  in  her  lap  . . . 
Her  husband's  to  Aleppo  gone,  master  o'  th'  Tiger. 
Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  3. 

7.  One  uncontrolled. 

Let  every  man  be  master  of  his  time 
Till  seven  at  night.  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  1. 

Great  and  increasing;  but  by  sea 
He  is  an  absolute  master. 

Id.,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  2. 

8.  Compellation  of   respect    formerly ;    but 
now  generally  applied  to  an  inferior. 

Master  doctor,  you  have  brought  those  drugs. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  i.  6. 
Stand  by,  my  masters,  bring  him  near  the  king. 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  Il^ii.  1. 
Masters  play  here,  I  will  content  your  pains, 
Something  that's  brief:  and  bid,  good  morrow. 

Id.,  Othello,  iii.  1. 

9.  Young  gentleman. 

If  gaming  does  an  aged  sire  entice, 
Then  my  young  master  swiftly  learns  the  vice. 

J,  Dryden,  jun.,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xiv.  5. 

Master  lay  with  his  bedchamber  towards  the  south 
sun  ;  miss  lodged  in  a  garret,  exposed  to  the  north 
wind. — Arbuthnot. 

Where  there  are  little  masters  and  mjsses  in  a 
house,  they  are  impediments  to  the  diversions  of  the 
servants ;  the  remedy  is  to  bribe  them  that  they  may 
not  tell  tales. — Siuift. 

10.  One  who  teaches ;  teacher :  (correlative 
to  scholar  or  learner). 

Very  few  men  are  wise  by  their  own  counsel,  or 
learned  by  their  own  teaching;  for  he  that  was  only 
taught  by  himself  had  a  fool  to  his  master. — B. 
Jonson,  Discoveries. 

To  the  Jews  join  the  Egyptians,  the  first  masters 
of  learning. — South. 

Masters  and  teachers  should  not  raise  difficulties 
to  their  scholars ;  but  smooth  their  way,  and  help 
them  forwards. — Locke. 

We  had  our  songs—'  Why,  soldiers,  why,'— and  the 
'British  Grenadiers'  —  in  which  last  we  were  all 
obliged  to  bear  chorus.  Both  the  daughters  sang. 
Their  proficiency  was  a  nightly  theme — the  masters 
he  had  given  them — the  'no-expense'  which  'lie 
spared  to  accomplish  them  in  a  science  'so  necessary 
to  young  women.'  But  then — they  could  not  sing 
'  without  the  instrument.'— Lamb,  Essays  of  Elia, 
Captain  Jackson. 

11.  One    eminently  skilful    in    practice   or 
science. 

The  great  mocking  master  mock'd  not  then, 
When  he  said,  Truth  was  buried  here  below. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  On  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

Spenser  and  Fairfax,  great  masters  of  our  lan- 
guage, saw  much  farther  into  the  beauties  of  our 
numbers  than  those  who  followed.— Dryden. 

A  man  must  not  only  be  able  to  judge  of  words 
and  style,  but  he  must  be  a  master  of  them  too ;  he 
must  perfectly  understand  his  author's  tongue,  and 
absolutely  command  his  own. — Id. 

No  care  is  taken  to  improve  young  men  in  their 
own  language,  that  they  may  thoroughly  under- 
stand and  be  masters  of  it.— Locke,  Tlmughts  on 
Education. 

The  great  characteristic  excellence  of  Dante  is 
elevation  of  sentiment,  to  which  his  compressed  dic- 
tion and  the  emphatic  cadences  of  his  measure 
admirably  correspond.  We  read  him,  not  as  an 
amusing  poet,  but  as  a  master  of  moral  wisdom, 
with  reverence  and  nvre.—Hallam,  View  of  the  State 
of  Europe  during  (he  Middle  Ages,  ch.  ix.  pt.  ii. 

But  that  which  chiefly  distinguishes  Addison  from 
Swift,  from  Voltaire,  from  almost  all  the  other  great 
masters  of  ridicule,  is  the  grace,  the  nobleness,  the 
moral  purity,  which  we  find  even  in  his  merriment. 
—  Macaulay,  Critical  and  Historical  Essays,  Life 
and  Writings  of  Addison. 

Our  story  opens  in  a  quiet  and  solemn  chamber— 

the  library  of  a  country  house,  in  one  of  the  northern 

counties  of  England.    The  time  is  the  close  of  the 

year  183—.     The  mellow  sunlight  of  an  autumn 
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morning  floats,  with  a  colour  like  old  gold,  into  the 
room,  touches  up,  as  it  were  with  the  hand  of  a 
master,  a  portrait  by  somebody  who  knew  how  to 
make  sallowness  sublime,  illuminates  the  vellum, 
and  adorns  the  calf.— Hannay,  Singleton  Fontenoy, 
b.  i.  ch.  i. 

12.  Title  of  dignity  in  the  universities  ;  (as, 
4 Master  of  Arts'). 

13.  Official  title  in  the  law:  (as,  'Master  of 
the  Rolls;'  'Master  in  Chancery'). 

Master,  v.  a. 

1.  Be  a  master;  rule;  govern. 

Ay,  good  faith, 
And  rather  father  thee,  than  master  thee. 

Shakespear,  Cyiitbeline,  iv.  2. 

2.  Conquer ;  overpower  ;  subdue. 

Thrice  blessed  they  that  master  so  their  blood, 
To  undergo  such  maiden  pilgrimage. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  \.  1. 

The  princes  of  Germany  did  not  think  him  sent 
to  command  the  empire,  who  was  neither  able  to 
rule  his  insolent  subjects  in  England,  nor  master 
his  rebellious  people  of  Ireland.— -Sir  J.  JDavies,  Dis- 
course on  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Then  comes  some  third  party,  that  masters  both 
plaintiff  and  defendant,  and  carries  away  the  booty. 
—Sir  R.  L'  Estrange. 

Obstinacy  and  wilful  neglects  must  be  mastered, 
even  though  it  cost  blows.  —  Locke,  Thoughts  on 
Education. 

A  man  can  no  more  justly  make  use  of  another  s 
necessity,  than  he  that  has  more  strength  can  seize 
upon  a  weaker,  master  him  to  his  obedience,  and, 
with  a  dagger  at  his  throat,  offer  hiru  death  or 
slavery.— Id. 

The  reformation  of  an  habitual  sinner  is  a  work  ol 

time  and  patience ;  evil  customs  must  be  mastered 

and  subdued  by  degrees. — Calamy,  Sermons. 

3.  Execute  with  skill. 

I  do  not  take  myself  to  be  so  perfect  in  the  trans- 
actions and  privileges  of  Bohemia,  as  to  be  fit  to 
handle  that  part :  and  I  will  not  offer  at  that  I  can- 
not master.— Bacon. 

Master,  v.  n.  Excel  in  anything ;  be  skil- 
ful in  practice  or  science. 

They  talk  of  fencing,  and  the  use  of  arms, 
The  art  of  urging  and  avoiding  harms, 
The  noble  science,  and  the  mastering  skill 
Of  making  just  approaches  how  to  kill. 

B.  Jonson,  Underwoods 

Master-band,  s.    Hand  of  a  man  eminently 

skilful. 

Musick  resembles  poetry ;  in  each 
Are  nameless  graces  which  no  methods  teach, 
And  which  a  master-hand  alone  can  reach. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  pt.  i.  143 

Master-jest.  s.     Principal  jest. 

Who  shall  break  the  master-jest, 
And  what,  and  how,  upon  the  rest. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  111.  2,  955 

Master-key,  s.  Key  which  opens  many 
locks,  of  which  the  subordinate  keys  open 
each  only  one. 

This  master-key 
Frees  every  lock,  and  leads  us  to  his  person. 

Dryden 

Master-string:,  s.     Principal  string. 

He  touch'd  me, 

Even  on  the  tenderest  point ;  the  master-string 
That  makes  most  harmony  or  discord  to  me. 
I  own  the  glorious  subject  fires  my  breast.       Rowe 

Master-stroke,  s.     Capital  performance. 

Ye  skilful  masters  of  Machaon's  race, 
Who  nature's  mazy  intricacies  trace ; 
Tell  how  your  search  has  here  eluded  been, 
How  oft  amazed  and  ravished  you  have  seen, 
The  conduct,  prudence,  and  stupendous  art, 
And  master-strokes  in  each  mechanick  part. 

Sir  R.  Blackmor 

Master-teeth,  s.     Principal  teeth. 

Some  living  creatures  have  their  master-teeth  in 
dented  one  within  another  like  saws ;  as  lions  an< 
dogs.— Bacon. 

Master-touch,  s.  Capital  or  principal  per 
formance. 

I  have  here  only  mentioned  some  master-touche 
of  this  admirable  piece.— Tatler,  no.  156. 

Master-work,  s.     Principal  performance. 

Here,  by  degrees,  his  muster-work  arose, 
Whatever  arts  and  industry  can  frame. 

Thomson,  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  18 

Masterdom.  s.     Dominion  ;  rule. 

You  shall  put 

This  night's  great  business  into  my  despatch, 
Which  shall  to  all  our  nights  and  days  to  come 
Give  solely  sovereign  sway  and  masterdom. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  5 

Masterful,  adj. 
1.  Imperious;  using  the  authority  and  powe 
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of  a  tyrant,  lord,  or  master;  employing  Mastership.  *. 

violence.  j  1-  Dominion  ;  rule  ;  power. 

The  masterful  rebels  were  discomfited.— Knolles,    2.  Superiority  ;   pre-eminence 
History  of  the  Turks.  ~ "    '  • 


The  hero's  blood  is  not  to  be  controll'd ; 
Even  in  a  child,  'tis  madly  masterful.          Dryden. 

.  Having  the  skill  of  a  master ;  artful. 

Variety  (as  both  musick  and  rhetorick  teacheth 
us)  erects  and  rouses  an  auditory,  like  the  masterful 
running  over  many  chords  and  divisions.— Milton, 
Animadversions  upon  a.  Defence  of  the  Humble  He- 
monstrance. 

Masterless.  adj. 

Wanting  a  master  or  owner. 
The   wofull   dwarfe,    which   saw  his  maister's 

fall, . . . 

When  all  was  past,  took  up  his  forlorne  weed  ; 
His  mightie  armour,  missing  most  at  need ; 
His  silver  shield,  now  idle,  maisterlesse. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  7, 19. 

The  foul  opinion 

You  had  of  her  pure  honour,  gains  or  loses 
Your  sword  or  mine;  or  masterless  leaves  both 
To  who  shall  find  them. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  n.  4. 
Where  the  commodity  found  hath  no  owner,  it 
justly  falls  to  the  right  of  the  first  finder ;  for  both 
the  place  and  the  thing  are  masterless.— Bishop 
Hall,  Cases  of  Conscience,  i.  4. 
2.  Ungoverned ;  unsubdued. 

Masterly,  adj. 

1.  Suitable  to  a  master  ;  artful;  skilful. 

As  for  the  warmth  of  fancy,  the  masterly  figures. 
and  the  copiousness  of  imagination,  he  has  exceeded 
all  others. — Dryden. 

That  clearer  strokes  of  masterly  design, 
Of  wise  contrivance,  and  of  judgment  shine 
In  all  the  parts  of  nature  we  assert, 
Than  in  the  brightest  works  of  human  art. 

Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

A  man  either  discovers  new  beauties,  or  receives 
stronger  impressions  from  the  masterly  strokes  of  a 
great  author  every  time  he  peruses  him.— Addison, 
Spectator. 

There  was  . . .  much  lost  in  originality  of  genius, 
in  correctness  of  taste,  in  the  masterly  conception 
and  consummate  finish  of  art,  in  purity  of  the  Latin, 
and  even  of  the  Greek  language.— Hallam,  View  of  the 
State  of  Europe  during  the  middle  Ages,  pt.  i.  ch.  ix. 

The.  only  revenge  which  Addison  took  was  to  in- 
sert in  the  Freeholder  a  warm  encomium  on  the 
translation  of  the  Iliad,  and  to  exhort  all  lovers  of 
learning  to  put  down  their  names  as  subscribers. 
There  could  be  no  doubt,  he  said,  from  the  speci- 
mens already  published,  that  the  masterly  hand  of 
Pope  would  do  as  much  for  Homer  as  Dryden  had 
done  for  Virgil.— Macaulay,  Critical  and  Historical 
Essays,  Life  and  Writings  of  Addison. 

1  have  read  a  review  in  the  Quarterly,  by  Southey, 
on  the  missionaries,  which  is  most  masterly.  I  only 
grudge  it  being  there.  It  is  quite  beautiful.— Lamb, 
Letter  to  Coleridge. 

2.  Imperious ;  with  the  sway  of  a  master. 
Masterly,    adv.    or   adj.   used    adverbially. 

With  the  skill  of  a  master. 

Thou  dost  speak  masterly , 
Young  though  thou  art. 

Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  4 

I  read  a  book ;  I  think  it  very  masterly  written.— 

Swift. 

Masterpiece,  s. 

1.  Capital  performance;    anything  done  or 
made  with  extraordinary  skill. 

This  is  the  masterpiece,  and  most  excellent  part 
of  the  work  of  reformation,  and  is  worthy  of  his 
majesty. — Sir  J.  Dailies. 

Tis  done ;  and  'twas  my  masterpiece,  to  work 
My  safety,  'twist  two  dangerous  extremes  : 
Scylla  and  Charybdis. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  The  Sophy,  iv.  1 

Let  those  consider  this  who  look  upon  it  as  a  pieci 
of  art,  and  the  masterpiece  of  conversation,  to  de 
ceive,  and  make  a  prey  of  a  credulous  and  well 
meaning  honesty. — South. 

The  fifteenth  is  the  masterpiece  of  the  whole  me 
tamorphoses. — Dryden. 

This  wondrous  masterpiece  I  fain  would  see ; 
This  fatal  Helen,  who  can  wars  inspire. 

Id..  Aurengzebe 

In  the  first  ages,  when  the  great  souls,  and  mas 
terpieces  of  human  nature,  were  produced,  mei 
shined  by  a  noble  simplicity  of  behaviour. — Addi 
son. 

All  the  greatest  masterpieces  of  the  dramatic  ar 
have  been  composed  in  direct  violation  of  the  uni 
ties,  and  could  never  have  been  composed  if  the 
unities  had  not  bern  violated.— Macaulay,  Critlca 
and  Historical  Essays,  Moore's  Life  of  Lord  Byron 

2.  Chief  excellence. 

Beating  up  of  quarters  was  his  masterpiece. — Lore 
Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Dissimulation  was  his  masterpiece;  in  which  h 
so  much  excelled,  that  men  were  not  ashamed  will 
being  deceived  but  twice  by  him.— Ibid. 


For  Python  slain  he  Pythian  games  decreed, 
Where  noble  youths  for  mastership  should  strive, 
To  quoit,  to  run,  and  steeds  and  chariots  drive. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 

Metamorphoses,  b.  i. 
Chief  work. 

Two  youths  of  royal  blood,  renown'd  in  fight. 
The  mastership  of  heav'n  in  face  and  mind. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  ii.  317. 

Skill;  knowledge. 

You  were  used 

To  say  extremity  was  the  trier  of  spirits ; 
That  when  the  sea  was  calm  all  boats  alike 
Shew'd  mastership  in  floating. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iv.  1. 

Title  of  ironical  respect. 

How  now,  Signior  Lawrence?  what  news  with 
your  mastership  !— Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona,  iii.  1. 

Headship  of  a  college  or  hospital. 

Not  unwillingly  to  accept  collegiate  masterships 
in  the  university,  rich  lectures  in  the  city.— Milton, 
History  of  England,  b.iii. 

Some  of  the  former  bishops  of  Winchester  had 
preferred  to  it  their  nephews  and  kinsmen,  not 
rightfully  as  to  the  mastership  of  an  hospital,  but 
as  to  an  ecclesiastical  benefice. — Bishop  Lowth,  Life 
of  Wykeham,  §  3. 

Masterwort.  s.  Umbelliferous  plant  so 
called ;  Imperatoria  ostruthium  (of  which 
it  is  an  approximate  translation). 

Masterwort  is  raised  of  seeds,  or  runners  from  the 
roots. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 
Mastery,  s. 
J.  Dominion;  rule. 

If  divided  by  mountains,  they  will  fight  for  the 
mastery  of  the  passages  of  the  tops,  and  for  the 
towns  that  stand  upon  the  roots.— Sir  W.  Raleigh, 
Essays. 

2.  Superiority  ;  pre-eminence. 

And  if  a  man  also  strive  for  masteries,  yet  is  he 
not  crowned  except  he  strive  lawfully.— 2  Timothy, 
ii.  5. 

This  is  the  case  of  those  that  will  try  masteries 
with  their  superiors,  and  bite  that  which  is  too 
hard.— Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

Good  men  I  suppose  to  live  in  a  state  of  mortifica- 
tion, under  a  perpetual  conflict  with  their  bodily 
appetites,  and  struggling  to  get  the  mastery  over 
them. — Bishop  Atterbury, 

3.  Skill ;  dexterity. 

Chief  mast'ry  to  dissect, 

With  long  and  tedious  havock,  fabled  knights, 
In  battles  feign'd.         Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  29. 

He  could  attain  to  a  mastery  in  all  languages,  and 
sound  the  depths  of  all  arts  and  sciences. — Arch- 
bishop Tillotson. 

To  give  sufficient  sweetness,  a  mastery  in  the  lan- 
guage is  required  :  the  poet  must  have  a  magazine 
of  words,  and  have  the  art  to  manage  his  few  vowels 
to  the  best  advantage.— Dryden. 

4.  Attainment  of  skill  or  power. 

The  learning  and  mastery  of  a  tongue  being  un- 
pleasant in  itself,  should  not  be  cumbered  with  other 
difficulties. — Locke. 

Mastful.  adj.  Abounding  in  mast,  or  fruit 
of  oak,  beech,  or  chesnut. 

Some  from  seeds  inclosed  on  earth  arise, 
For  thus  the  mastful  chesnut  mates  the  skies. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  ii.  19. 

Mastic,  s.     [see  Pistachio.] 

1.  Lentisk  tree. 

Under  what  tree  sawest  thou  them  companying 
together  P  who  answered,  under  a  mastick  tree. — 
History  of  Susanna,  54. 

The  sight  ot  a  lew  date  and  mastick  trees  exceed- 
ingly refreshing  us.— Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of 
some  Years'  Travels  into  Africa  and  the  Great 
Asia,  p.  126. 

2.  Gum  gathered  from  trees  of  the  same 
name. 

Coriat's  report,  that  mastick  is  found  no  where 
but  in  Scio,  was  here  refuted. — Sir  T.  Herbert,  Re- 
lation of  some  Years'  Travels  into  Africa  and  the 
Great  Asia,  p.  126. 

This  island  [Scio]  produces  the  most  excellent 
mastick  in  the  world :  it  proceeds  from  the  lentis- 
cus,  which  in  other  parts  of  the  world  produces  the 
like  gum.  —  Sir  P.  Rycaut,  Present  State  of  the 
Greek  and  Armenian  Chiirches,  p.  358. 

We  may  apply  intercipients,  upon  the  temples,  of 
mastich  \  froutals  may  also  be  applied. —  Wiseman, 
Surgery. 

3.  Mortar  or  cement. 

As  for  the  small  particles  of  brick  and  stone,  the 
least  moistness  would  join  them  together,  and  turn 
them  into  a  kind  of  mastich,  which  those  insects 
could  not  divide.— Addison. 
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Mastication,  s.  [Lat.  masticatio."]  Act  of 
chewing. 

In  birds  there  is  no  mastication,  or  comminution 
of  the  meat  in  the  mouth  ;  but  in  such  as  are  not 
carnivorous  it  is  immediately  swallowed  into  the 
crop  or  craw,  and  thence  transferred  into  the  giz- 
zard.— Ray,  On  the  Wisdom  of  Ood  manifested  in 
the  Works  of  the  Creation. 

Mastication  is  a  necessary  preparation  of  solid 
aliment,  without  which  there  can  be  no  good  diges- 
tion.— A  rbuthnot. 

The  food  thus  introduced  into  the  mouth  is  sub- 
jected ...  to  the  process  of  mastication. . .  .  There  is 
not,  perhaps,  a  more  frequent  cause  of  dyspepsia 
than  imperfect  mastication. . .  .  The  mechanical  dis- 
integration of  the  food  is  aided  by  insalivation.— Dr. 
Carpenter,  Principles  of  Human  Physiology,  §  424. 

In  the  higher  animals.  ...  the  performance  of  the 
alimentary  functions  depends  on  the  performance 
of  various  muscular  and  nervous  functions.  Masti- 
cation and  swallowing  are  iiervo-muacular  acts;  the 
rhythmical  contractions  of  the  stomach  and  the  allied 
vermicular  motions  of  the  intestines,  result  from  the 
stimulation  of  certain  muscular  coats  by  the  nerve- 
fibres  distributed  through  them ;  the  secretion  of 
the  several  digestive  fluids  by  their  respective  glands, 
is  due  to  nervous  excitation  of  them. — Herbert 
Spencer,  Principles  of  Biology,  pt.  ii.  ch.  iii.  introd. 

The  law  of  the  unlimited  growth  of  the  inci- 
sors is  unconditional ;  and  constant  exercise  and 
abrasion  are  required  to  maintain  the  normal  and 
serviceable  form  and  proportions  of  these  teeth. 
When,  by  accident,  an  'opposing  incisor  is  lost,  or 
when,  by  the  distorted  union  of  a  broken  jaw,  the 
lower  incisors  no  longer  meet  the  upper  ones,  as 
sometimes  happens  to  a  wounded  hare,  the  incisors 
continue  to  grow  until  they  project  like  the  tusks  of 
the  elephant,  and  their  extremities,  in  the  poor 
animals  painful  attempts  to  acquire  food,  also  be- 
come pointed  like  tusks.  Following  the  curve  pre- 
scribed to  their  growth  by  the  form  of  their  socket, 
their  points  often  return  against  some  part  of  the 
head,  are  pressed  through  the  skin,  then  cause 
absorption  of  the  jaw-bone,  and  again  enter  the 
mouth,  rendering  mastication  impracticable,  and 
causing  death  by  starvation.  I  have  seen  a  lower 
jaw  of  a  beaver,  in  which  the  scalpriform  incisor  has, 
oy  unchecked  growth,  described  a  complete  circle. 
The  point  that  pierced  the  masseter  muscle,  and 
entered  the  back  of  the  mouth,  passing  between  the 
condyloid  and  coronoid  processes  of  the  upper  jaw, 
descending  to  the  back  part  of  the  molar  teeth,  in 
the  advance  of  the  part  of  its  own  alveolus,  which 
contains  its  hollow  root.— Owen,  Anatomy  of  Ver- 
tebrates. 

Masticatory,  s.  Medicine  to  be  chewed 
only,  not  swallowed. 

Remember  masticatories  for  the  mouth.— Bacon. 

Salivation  and  masticatories  evacuate  consider- 
ably ;  salivation  many  pints  of  phlegm  in  a  day, 
and  very  much  by  chewing  tobacco. — Sir  J.  Flayer, 
Preternatural  State  of  the  Animal  Humours. 

Masticot.  .s.     Massicot. 

Grind  your  masticot  with  saffron  in  gum  water. — 
Peacham,  On  Drawing. 

Masticnt  is  very  light,  because  it  is  a  very  clear 
yellow,  and  very  near  to  white.— Dryden,  Transla- 
tion of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

(See  also  under  M  i  n  i  u  m.) 

Mastiff,  s.    Dog  of  the  largest  size;  ban- 
dog :  dog  kept  to  watch  the  house. 
As  savage  bull,  whom  two  fierce  mastives  bait, 

When  rancour  doth  with  rage  him  once  engore, 
Forgets  with  wary  ward  them  to  await, 

But  with  his  dreadful  horns  them  drives  afore. 

Spenser. 

That  island  of  England  breeds  very  valiaiit  crea- 
tures ;  their  mastiffs  are  of  unmatchable  courage. — 
Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iii.  7. 

As  to  my  flattery,  those  who  know  me  will  judge 
of  it.  By  the  asperity  of  Junius's  stile,  I  cannot 
indeed  call  him  a  flatterer,  unless  he  be  as  a  cynick 
or  a  mastiff:  if  he  wags  his  tail,  he  will  still  growl, 
and  long  to  bite.— <Sir  W,  Draper,  Letters  of  Junius, 
let.  iv. 

Think  yourself  station'd  on  a  towering  rock, 
To  see  a  people  scatter'd  like  a  flock, 
Some  royal  mastiff  panting  at  their  heels, 
With  all  the  savage  thirst  a  tiger  feels. 

Cowper,  Table  Talk. 

From  the  period  of  the  Roman  sway  in  this 
country  till  the  present  time,  the  English  mastiff 
has  been  considered  one  of  the  most  courageous, 
powerful,  and  generous  of  the  race.  In  the  amphi- 
theatre of  Rome  it  was  often  brought  into  close 
combat  with  other  animals ;  and  so  great  was  the 
superiority  of  the  English  breed,  that  an  officer  was 
appointed  in  this  country  to  breed  and  transmit 
them  to  the  capital  of  the  empire.  It  is  a  large  and 
powerful  dog,  with  a  broad  muzzle,  very  thick  pen- 
dulous lips,  a  full  and  prominent  brow,  a  heavy 
expression,  and  hanging  ears  of  moderate  size.  The 
body  is  strong  and  well-proportioned,  and  the  tail 
ratlier  full.  The  pure  breed  is  now  rarely  to  be  met 
\\ith. ...  It  is  susceptible  of  great  attachment  to  all 
who  are  kind  to  it,  and  seldom,  except  when  closely 
chained,  offers  any  molestation  without  repeated 
aggression.  It  barks  too  before  it  bites.— Bell,  Bri- 
tish Quadrupedt. 
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As  masty. 

The  true-bred  masty  shows  not  his  teeth,  nor 
opens,  till  he  bites.— The  Unfortunate  Usurper:  1663. 
IVXastless.  adj. 

1.  Having  no  mast. 

Shall  I,  like  a  mastless  ship  at  sea, 
Go  every  way,  and  not  the  way  I  would  ? 

Soliman  and  Perseda :  1599. 

2.  Bearing  no  mast. 

Her  shining  hair,  uncomb'd,  was  loosely  spread, 
A  crown  of  mastless  oak  adorn'd  her  head. 

Dryden. 

Mastiin.  s.    [see  extract  from  Wedgwood.] 

1.  Mixed  corn  ;  as,  wheat  and  rye. 

The  tother  for  one  lofe  hath  twaine 
Otmastlin,  of  rye,  and  of  wheat. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good 
Husbandry. 

2.  Mixed  metal. 

What's  best  to  contain  the  quicksilver?— It  must 

not  be  iron,  nor  brass,  nor  copper,  nor  mastlin,  nor 

mineral.— Brewer,  Comedy  of  Lingua,  E.  8.  b. :  1657. 

[Maslin,  Mastlin. — A   mixture  of  different  kinds,  as 

wheat  and  rye:  brass,  as  composed  of  copper  and 

zinc.  The  immediate  origin  is  Old  French,  mestillon 

(still  used  in  Champagne),  other  forms  of  which  are 

mesteil,  and  the  modern  meteil,  messling  or  masslin, 

wheat  and  rye  mingled.  (Cotgrave.)    From  Italian, 

mescolare,  to  mix.  with  the  change  (very  common 

in  Italian)  of  sc  into  st.    The  spelling  of  miscelin, 

misselin  was  probably  adopted  under  the  impression 

that  it  was  an  immediate  derivation  from  Latin 

miscellaneus.    Thus  Bishop  Hall  speaks  of  the  mis- 

celine  rabble,  Latin,  turba  miscellanea.—  Wedgwood, 

Dictionary  of  English  Etymology.'] 

Mastodon,  s.   [Gr.  /uairroc  =  breast,  nipple  + 

odovG,  bSovroQ  =  tooth.]  Large  fossil  animal, 

akin  to  the  elephants,  so  called  from  the 

mammillary  character  of  its  grinding  teeth. 

In  1845,  no  less  than  six  skeletons  of  the  same 
species  of  mastodon  were  found  in  Warren  County, 
New  Jersey,  six  feet  below  the  surface,  by  a  farmer 
who  was  digging  out  the  rich  mud  from  a  small 
pond  which  he  had  drained.  Five  of  these  skeletons 
were  lying  together,  and  a  large  part  of  the  bones 
crumbled  to  pieces  as  soon  as  they  were  exposed  to 
the  air.  But  nearly  the  whole  of  the  other  skeleton, 
which  lay  about  ten  feet  apart  from  the  rest,  was 
preserved  entire,  and  proved  the  correctness  of  Cu- 
vier's  conjecture  respecting  this  extinct  animal ; 
namely,  that  it  had  twenty  ribs  like  the  living  ele- 
phant. From  the  clay  in  the  interior  within  the 
rib,  just  where  the  contents  of  the  stomach  might 
naturally  have  been  looked  for,  seven  bushels  of  ve- 
getable matter  were  extracted.  I  submitted  some 
of  this  matter  to  Mr.  A.  Henfrey  of  London,  for 
microscopic  examination,  and  he  informs  me  that  it 
consists  of  pieces  of  small  twigs  of  a  coniferous  tree 
of  the  cypress  family,  probably  the  young  shoots  of 
the  white  cedar,  Thuja  accidentalis,  still  a  native  of 
North  America,  on  which  therefore  we  may  con- 
clude that  this  extinct  mastodon  once  fed. — Sir  C. 
Lyell,  Elements  of  Oeology. 

Why  take  the  style  of  those  heroic  times? 
For  Nature  brings  not  back  the  mastodon, 
Nor  we  those  times. . 

Tennyson,  The  Epic,  Morte  d?  Arthur. 

Mastoid.  adj.  [Gr.  fiaarbg  =  nipple  +  tlSoc,  = 
form  ;  /uaerro£i($>)c  =  nipple-like,  nipple- 
shaped.]  In  Anatomy.  See  extract. 

Mastoid  [is  the  name  for]  1.  Those  processes  of 
bone  . .  .  that  are  shaped  like  the  nipple  of  the 
breast;  as  the  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal 
bone,  &c.  2.  The  name  of  a  muscle,  from  its  being 
inserted  into  the  mastoid  process.  The  mastoid 
foramen  [is]  a  hole  in  the  temporal  bone  of  the 
skull  by  trie  side  of  the  mastoid  process.  It  trans- 
mits a  vein  to  the  lateral  sinus. — Hooper,  Medical 
Dictionary. 

ittastress.  s.  Female  master;  mistress; 
governess.  Mare. 

Historyes  are,  as  testyfyeth  Cicero,  the  mastresses 
of  lyfe  and  exposytours  of  tymes. — Bale,  Preface  to 
Li  lii ml' x  Itinerary :  1549. 

Masturbation,  s.  [Lat.  manus  =  hand  +  stu- 
pratio  =  carnal  defilement.]  Self-abuse  ; 
self-pollution  ;  onanism. 

The  symptoms  and  signs  of  masturbation  are  in 
some  cases  obvious  ...  in  others  they  require  close 
observation  aided  by  experience. —  Copland,  Dic- 
tionary of  Practical  Medicine,  Pollution. 

In  the  fuller  etymological  form. 

In  a  case  of  nymphomania,  the  intelligent  mother 
stated  that  the  disease  originated  in  manustupra- 
tion  acquired  from  a  native  Indian  nurse  when  the 
child  was  only  four  years  old.— Ibid. 

Mat.  s.  [Lat.  matta.~\  Texture  of  sedge, 
flags,  or  rushes. 

The  women  and  children  in  the  west  of  Cornwall 
make  mats  of  a  small  and  fine  kind  of  bents  there 
growing,  which  serve  to  cover  floors  and  walls.— 
Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 


In  the  worst  inn's  worst  room,  with  mat  half  hung, 
The  floors  of  plaister,  and  the  walls  of  dung. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iii.  299. 

It  is  strange,  under  what  impediments  the  fire  of 
Jacobinism,  like  other  such  fires,  will  burn.  These 
soldiers  have  shoes  of  wood  and  pasteboard,  or  go 
booted  in  hay-ropes,  in  dead  of  winter :  they  skewer 
a  bast  mat  round  their  shoulders,  and  are  destitute 
of  most  things.  What  then?  It  is  for  rights  of 
Frenchhood,  of  manhood,  that  they  fight:  the  un- 
quenchable spirit,  here,  or  elsewhere,  works  mira- 
cles.— Carlyle,  History  of  the  French  Revolution, 
pt.  ii.  b.  v.  ch.  vi. 
Mat.  r.  a. 

1.  Cover  with  mats. 

Keep  the  doors  and  windows  of  your  conservato- 
ries well  matted,  and  guarded  from  the  piercing  air. 
— Evelyn,  Kalendar. 

2.  Twist  together  ;  join  like  a  mat. 

I  on  a  fountain  light, 
Whose  brim  with  pinks  was  platted, 
The  banks  with  daffodillies  dight, 
With  grass  like  sleave  was  matted. 

Drayton,  Quest  of  Cynthia. 

Matachin.  s.  [Spanish  =  jack-pudding.] 
Dancer  so  called. 

It  was  well  known  in  France  and  Italy  by  the 
name  of  the  dance  of  fools,  or  matachins ;  who  were 
habited  in  short  jackets  with  gilt-paper  helmets, 
long  streamers  tied  to  their  shoulders,  and  bells  to 
their  legs.  They  carried  in  their  hands  a  sword  and 
buckler,  with  which  they  made  a  clashing  noise,  and 
performed  various  quick  and  sprightly  evolutions. 
— Douce,  Illustrations  of  Shakespear,  vol.  ii.  p.  435. 
Used  adjectivally. 

jf  Whoever  saw  a  matacliin  dance  to  imitate  fipht-' 
ing:  this  was  a  fight  that  did  imitate  the  matacliin ; 
for  they  being  but  three  that  fought,  every  one  had 
two  adversaries  striking  him  who  struck  the  third. 
— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Matadore.  s.  [Spanish  =  slayer,  killer,  spe- 
cially applied  to  the  man  who  gives  the 
death-blow  to  the  bulls  wounded  in  the 
bull  fights.]  One  of  the  three  principal 
cards  in  the  games  of  ombre  and  quadrille, 
which  are  always  the  two  black  aces,  and 
the  deuce  in  spades  and  clubs,  and  the 
seventh  in  hearts  and  diamonds. 

Now  move  to  war  her  sable  matadoren, 
In  show  like  leaders  of  the  swarthy  Moors. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  iii. 
When  Lady  Tricksey  played  a  four, 
You  took  it  with  a  matadore. 

Swift,  Journal  of  a  Modern  Lady. 

Match.  *.     [from  N.Fr.  meiche.~]    Anything 

that  catches  fire :  (generally  a  card,  rope, 

or  small  chip  of  wood  dipped  in  melted 

sulphur). 

He  made  use  of  trees  as  matches  to  set  Druiua 
a  fire. — Howell,  Vocall  Forrest. 

Being  willing  to  try  something  that  would  not 
cherish  much  fire  at  once,  and  would  keep  fire  much 
longer  than  a  coal,  we  took  a  piece  of  match,  such  as 
soldiers  use. — Boyle. 

Before  the  invention  of  locks,  small  arms  were 
fired  by  means  of  match.  Slow  match  consists 
merely  of  hempen  rope  loosely  twisted  and  dipped 
in  a  solution  of  saltpetre  and  limewater.  It  burns 
at  the  rate  of  one  yard  in  three  hours.  Quick  match 
is  merely  cotton  coated  with  a  composition  of  mealed 
powder,  gum,  and  water.  When  not  confined,  it 
burns  at  the  rate  of  one  yard  in  thirteen  seconds. — 
Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art. 

Matcb.  s.  [A.S.  maca ;  ge-maca=*  fellow, 
mate.] 

1.  One  equal  to  another ;  one  able  to  contest 
with  another ;  one  that  suits  or  tallies  with 
another. 

Government  mitigates  the  inequality  of  power, 
and  makes  an  innocent  man,  though  of  the  lowest 
rank,  a  match  for  the  mightiest.— /£rfd««on. 

The  old  man  has  met  with  his  match. — Spectator. 

The  natural  shame  that  attends  vice  makes  them 
zealous  to  encourage  themselves  by  numbers  and 
form  a  party  against  religion  :  it  is  with  pride  they 
survey  their  increasing  strength,  and  begin  to  think 
themselves  a  match  for  virtue.— Rogers. 

2.  Marriage. 

The  match 

Were  rich  and  honourable ;  besides,  the  gentleman 
Is  full  of  virtue,  bounty,  worth,  and  qualities. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  1. 
With  him  she  strove  to  join  Lavinia's  hand, 
But  dire  portents  the  purposed  match  withstand. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  -Em-id,  vii.  86. 

3.  One  to  be  married. 

She  inherited  a  fair  fortune  of  her  own,  and  was 
very  rich  in  a  |>ersonal  estate,  and  was  looked  upon 
as  the  richest  match  of  the  West. — Lord  Clarendon, 
History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 
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MATCH 

MATERIALIST.? 
4.  Contest ;  game ;  anything  in  which  there 
is  contest  or  opposition. 

Shall  we  play  the  wantons  with  our  woes. 
And  make  some  pretty  match  with  shedding  tears  ? 
Shakespear,  Richard  II.  iii.  3. 
The  goat  was  mine,  by  singing  fairly  won. 
A  solemn  match  was  made;  he  lost  the  prize. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  iii.  30. 

Matcb.  v.  a. 

1.  Be  equal  to. 

No  settled  senses  of  the  world  can  match 
The  pleasure  of  that  madness. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  v.  3. 

0  thou  good  Kent,  how  shall  I  live  and  work 
To  match  thy  goodness  ?  life  will  be  too  short, 
And  every  measure  fail  me.        Id.,  King  Lear,  iv.  7. 

2.  Show  an  equal. 

No  history  or  antiquity  can  match  his  policies  and 
his  conduct, — South,  Sermons. 

3.  Oppose  as  equal. 

Eternal  might 

To  match  with  their  inventions  they  presumed 
So  easy,  and  of  his  thunder  made  a  scorn. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  630. 
What  though   his  heart   be   great,   his   actions 

gallant, 

He  wants  a  crown  to  poise  against  a  crown, 
Birth  to  match  birth,  and  power  to  balance  power. 

Dryden. 

The '  Shepherd's  Calendar '  of  Spenser  is  not  to  be 
matched  in  any  modern  language. — Id. 

4.  Suit ;  proportion. 

Let  poets  match  their  subject  to  their  strength, 
And  often  try  what  weight  they  can  support. 

Lord  Roscontmon. 
Mine  have  been  still 

Matc/i'd  with  my  birth ;  a  younger  brother's  hopes. 

Rowe. 
i>.  Marry;  give  in  marriage. 

Great  king, 

I  would  not  from  your  love  make  such  a  stray, 
To  match  you  where  I  hate. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  1. 
Thou  dost  protest  thy  love,  and  would'st  it  show 
By  matching  her,  as  she  would  match  her  foe. 

Donne. 

Them  willingly  they  would  have  still  retain'd, 
And  match'd  unto  the  prince.      Daniel,  Civil  War. 
When  a  man  thinks  himself  matched  to  one  who 
should  be  a  comfort  to  him,  instead  thereof  he  finds 
in  his  bosom  a  beast. — South.  Sermons. 

A  senator  of  Rome,  while  Rome  surviv'd. 
Would  not  have  match'd  his  daughter  with  a  king. 

Addison,  Cato. 
Matcb.  v.  n. 
\ .  Be  married. 

A  thing  that  may  luckily  fall  out  to  him  that  hath 
the  blessing  to  match  with  some  heroical-minded 
lady. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

1  hold  it  a  sin  to  match  in  my  kindred.— Shake- 
spear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  ii.  1. 

All  creatures  else  are  much  unworthy  thee, 
They  match'd,  and  thou  alone  art  left  for  me. 

Dryden. 
Let  tigers  match  with  hinds,  and  wolves  with 

sheep, 
And  every  creature  couple  with  his  foe. 

Id.,  Spanish  Friar. 
2.  Suit ;  be  proportionate :  tally. 

Matchable.  adj.    Capable  of  being  matched. 

1.  Suitable;  equal;  fit  to  be  joined.    Rare, 
Ye,  whose  high  worths,  surpassing  paragon, 

Could  not  on  earth  have  found  one  fit  for  mate, 
Ne  but  in  heaven  matchable  to  none, 

Why  did  ye  stoop  unto  so  lowly  state  ? 

,  Spenser,  Sonnets,  Ixvi. 

You  shall  not  find  one  any  way  matchable  with  my 
beloved.  —  Exposition  of  Solomon's  Song,  p,  136 : 
1585. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  so  far  as  he  hath  gone  in  the 
History  of  the  World,  is  matchable  with  the  best  of 
the  ancients.— Hakewill,  Apology,  p.  251. 

2.  Correspondent. 

Those  at  land  that  are  not  matchable  with  any 
upon  our  shores,  are  of  those  very  kinds  which  are 
found  no  where  but  in  the  deepest  parts  of  the  sea. 
—  Woodward,  Essay  towards  a  Natural  History  of 
the  Earth. 

Matcher,  .s.  [from  match.]  One  who  matches 
or  joins. 

A  very  unequal  matcher  of  innocent  souls  with 
brutish  bodies. — Annotations  on  Glanville,  p.  7: 
1682. 

Matchless,  adj. 

1 .  Having  no  equal. 

This  happy  day  two  lights  are  seen, 
A  glorious  saint,  a  matchless  queen.  Waller. 

Much  less,  in  arms,  oppose  thy  matchless  force. 
When  thy  sharp  spurs  shall  urge  thy  foaming  horse. 

Dryden. 

2.  Unequal;  not  matched;    not  alike.     Ob- 
solete. 
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Als  as  she  double  spake,  so  heard  she  double, 
With  matchlesse  eares  deformed  and  distort : — 
And  as  her  ears,  so  eke  her  feet  were  odde, 
And  much  unlike. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iv.  1,  28. 
Matchlock,  s.     The  lock  of  the  musket  in 
former  times,  holding  the  match  or  piece  of 
twisted  rope,  prepared  to  retain  fire. 

Matchlock  [is]  a  hand  firearm,  the  charge  of  pow- 
der in  which  is  lighted  by  means  of  match.— Brande 
and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  A  rt. 

Matchmaker,  s.     One  who  contrives  mar- 
riages. 

You  came  to  him  to  know 
If  you  should  carry  me,  or  no ; 
And  would  have  hired  him  and  his  imps, 
To  be  your  matchmakers  and  pimps. 

Butler,  Hudttras,  iii.  1,  417. 
Mate.  s. 

1.  Husband  or  wife. 

I  that  am  frail  flesh  and  earthly  wight, 
Unworthy  match  for  such  immortal  mate, 
Myself  well  wote,  and  mine  unequal  fate. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
And  many  past,  but  none  regarded  her, 
For  in  that  realm  of  lawless  turbulence, 
A  woman  weeping  for  her  murder'd  mate 
Was  cared  as  much  for  as  a  summer  shower. 

Tennyson,  Idyls  of  the  King,  Enid. 

2.  Companion,  male  or  female. 

Go,  base  intruder !  over-weening  slave ! 
Bestow  thy  fawning  smiles  on  equal  mates. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  1. 
Damon,  behold  yon  breaking  purple  cloud ; 
Heard'st  thou  not  hymns  and  songs  divinely  loud  ? 
There  mounts  Amyntas,  the  young  cherubs  play 
About  their  godlike  mate,  and  sing  him  on  his  way. 
Dryden,  On  the  Death  of  Amyntas,  66. 

3.  Male  or  female  of  animals. 

Part  single,  or  with  mate ; 
Graze  the   sea-weed   their  pasture,   and  through 

groves 

Of  coral  stray.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  403. 

Pliny  tells  us,  that  elephants  know  no  copulation 
with  any  other  than  their  own  proper  mate. — Ayliffe, 
Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

4.  Second  in  subordination  in  a  ship  :  (as, 
4  Master's  mate ; '  '  Surgeon's  mate1). 

'And  who  is  Mr.  Bertie?' — '  He  is  a  mate,  sir.' — 
'And  prny  what  is  a,  mate?' — '  He's  a  midshipman 
as  has  passed,  and  is  a  waiting  till  they  choose  to 
make  him  a  lieutenant,'  replied  the  quartermaster, 
looking  surprised.  Just  as  he  spoke,  there  appeared 
Mr.  Bertie,  a  man  probably  about  thirty-five,  but 
prematurely  old,  and  with  his  dark  hair  already 
dashed  with  grey. . . . '  Oh,  you're  come  to  join,  are 
you  ?  A  midsnipman.  eh  ? '— '  No-^-a  volunteer  of  the 
first  class.' — '  Hum !  Rather  old,  ain't  you  P  Well,  so 
much  the  better,  for  I'm  d— d  if  it  isn't  time  some- 
body should  join  !  Here  have  I  had  all  the  work  to 
do,  and  it's  too  bad.'  And  here  old  Bertie  went  off 
into  a  regular  'growl'  of  the  most  professional  cha- 
racter, and  terminated  by  requesting  Singleton  to 
report  himself  to  the  commanding  officer,  and  to  see 
whether  he  would  not  have  the  first  watch  to  keep. 
— Hannay,  Singleton  Fontenoy,  b.  ii.  ch.  i. 
Mate,  v  a. 

1.  Match;  marry. 

Ensample  make  of  him,  your  hapless  joy, 

And  of  myself  now  mated  as  you  see, 
Whose  prouder  vaunt,  that  proud  avenging  boy, 
Did  soon  pluck  down,  and  curb'd  my  liberty. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
The  hind  that  would  be  mated  by  the  lion, 
Must  die  for  love. 

Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  i.  1. 
As  the  husband  is,  the  wife  is;  thou  art  mated 

with  a  clown, 

And  the  grossness  of  his  nature  will  have  weight  to 

drag  thee  down.         Tennyson,  Locksley  Hall. 

Hated  with  a  squalid  savage  —  what  to  me  were 

sun  or  clime, 

I  the  heir  of  all  the  ages,  in  the  foremost  files  of 
Time?  Ibid. 

2.  Be  equal  to. 

Some  from  seeds  inclos'd  in  earth  arise, 
For  thus  the  mastful  chestnut  mates  the  skies. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgies,  ii.  19. 
Parnassus  is  its  name ;  whose  forky  rise 
Mounts  through  the  clouds,  and  mates  the  lofty 

skies : 

High  on  the  summit  of  this  dubious  cliff, 
Deucalion  wafting  moor'd  his  little  skiff. 

Id.,  Translation  Jrom  Ovid,  Metamorphoses,  b.  i. 

3.  Oppose,  equal. 

I,  i'  the  way  of  loyalty  and  truth. 
Dare  mate  a  sounder  man  than  Surrey  can  be, 
And  all  that  love  his  follies. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

Mate.  s.     In  Chess.     Term  .used  when  the 

king  is  reduced  to  such  a  pass  that  there  is 

no  way  for  him  to  escape,  and  so  the  game 

is  ended. 


MATE 

In  bashfulness,  the  spirits  do  a  little  go  and  come ; 
but  with  bold  men,  upon  like  occasion,  they  stand 
at  stay;  like  a  stale  at  chess  where  it  is  no  mate, 
but  yet  the  game  cannot  stir.  —  Bacon,  Essays,  Of 
Boldness. 

Mate.    v.    a.      Subdue  ;    confound  ;    crush. 
Mare. 

That  is  good  deceit 
"Which  mates  him  first,  that  first  intends  deceit. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  ll.  .ii.  1. 
My  mind  she  has  mated,  and  amazed  my  sight. 

Id.,  Macbeth,  v.  1. 

Why  this  is  strange ;  go  call  the  abbess  hither; 
I  think  you  are  all  mated,  or  stark  mad. 

Id.,  Comedy  of  Errors,  v.  1. 

The  great  effects  that  may  come  of  industry  and 
perseverance,  who  knoweth  not  ?  For  audacity  doth 
almost  bind  and  mate  the  weaker  sort  of  minds. — 
Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Mateless.  adj.     Wanting  a  mate. 

Here  Philomel  doth  her  shrill  treble  sing; 
The  thrush  a  tenor ;  off  a  little  space, 
Some  mateless  dove  doth  murmur  out  the  base. 

Peacham,  Minerva  Britannica  :  1612. 
Material,    adj.       [Lat.  materially  ;  materia, 
materies  =  matter.] 

1.  Consisting  of  matter  ;  corporeal;  not  spi- 
ritual. 

When  we  judge,  our  minds  we  mirrors  make, 

And  as  those  glasses  which  material  be, 
Forms  of  material  things  do  only  take, 
For  thoughts  or  minds  in  them  we  cannot  see. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  On  the  Immortality  of  tlie  Soul. 
That  these  trees  of  life  and  knowledge  were  ma- 
terial trees,  though    figures  of  the  law  and   the 
gospel,  it  is  not  doubted  by  the  most  religious  and 
learned  writers. — Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

2.  In  Logic.     See  Matter. 

Logic  they  [the  scholastic  logicians]  all  discrimi- 
nated from  psychology,  metaphysics,  &c.,  as  a  ra- 
tional, not  as  a  renl — as  a  formal,  not  as  a  material 
science. . . .  But  if  truth  or  falsehood,  as  a  material 
quality  of  propositions  and  syllogisms,  be  extra- 
logical,  so  also  is  their  modality. — Sir  W.  Hamilton, 
Discussions  on  Philosophy  and  Literature,  pp.  138- 
146:  1853. 

3.  Important ;  momentous ;  essential. 

We  must  propose  unto  all  men  certain  petitions, 
incident  and  very  material  in  causes  of  this  nature. 
— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

As  for  the  more  material  faults  of  writing,  though 
I  see  many  of  them,  1  want  leisure  to  amend  them. 


— .i/ryuvn. 

In  this  material  point,  the  constitution  of  the 
English  government  far  exceeds  all  others. — Swift. 

With  to  before  the  thing  to  which  relation 
is  noted. 

I  shall,  in  the  account  of  simple  ideas,  set  down 
only  such  as  are  most  material  to  our  present  pur- 
pose.— Locke. 

\Jsedsubstantivally:  (generally plural,  though 
not  always,  for  we  say  'raw  material'). 

The  West  Indians,  and  many  nations  of  the 
Africans,  finding  means  and  materials,  have  been 
taught,  by  their  own  necessities,  to  pass  rivers  in  a 
boat  of  one  tree. — Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Intending  an  accurate  enumeration  of  medical 
materials,  the  omission  hereof  affords  some  proba- 
bility it  was  not  used  by  the  ancients.— Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

David,  who  made  such  rich  provision  of  materials 
for  the  building  of  the  temple,  because  he  had  dipt 
his  hands  in  blood,  was  not  permitted  to  lay  a  stone 
in  that  sacred  pile. — South,  Sermons. 

Simple  ideas,  the  materials  of  all  our  knowledge, 
are  suggested  to  the  miud  only  by  sensation  and  re- 
flection.— Locke. 

Such  a  fool  was  never  found. 
Who  pull'd  a  palace  to  the  ground, 
Only  to  have  the  ruins  made 
Materials  f»r  an  house  decay'd.  Swift. 

Materialism,   s.     Doctrine  of  the   Mate- 
rialist. 

In  their  historic  results,  Plato  has  been  the  per- 
petual patron  of  the  doctrine  of  human  immortality, 
and  Aristotle  almost  as  constantly  has  been  cited  as 
unfriendly  to  this  great  tenet . . .  the  ablest  of  his  own 
commentators,  in  proportion  as  they  have  escaped 
foreign  influences,  have  verged  to  the  doctrine  of 
utter  and  absolute  materialism. — Butler,  Lectures 
on  tlie  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy,  lecD.  iii. 

I  am  sorry  as  you  seem  to  be,  that  our  acquain- 
tance harped  so  much  on  the  subject  of  materialism. 
— Gray,  Letter  to  Stonehewer. 

Materialist,  s.     Supporter  of,  advocate  for, 
believer  in,  the  doctrines  of  materialism,  as 
opposed  to  Im  materialist,  or  spiritualist. 
He  was  bent  upon  making  Memmius  a  material- 
ist.—Dryden. 

The  materialists,  among  modern  philosophers, 
have  maintained  that  the  soul  is,  like  the  body, 
mortal ;  that  when  the  body  ceases  to  live,  the  whole 
man  ceases  to  exist ;  but  the  general  belief  of  man- 
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kind  has,  in  all  apes  and  countries,  been,  that  the 
soul  existed  after  death.— Bishop  Watson,  Charge, 
p.  26:  1798. 

Of  the  nature  of  the  connection  between  nervous 
action  and  mental  action,  we  can  form  no  distinct 
idea.  Few  physiologists  would  be  disposed  to  deny 
that  the  cerebrum  is  the  instrument  of  psychical 
powers,  and  yet  no  one  has  been  able  to  form  a,  self- 
consistent  theory  of  the  mode  in  which  it  is  so. 
Some  who  have  attended  exclusively  to  the  close  re- 
lationship which  indubitably  exists  between  cor- 
poreal and  mental  states,  have  thought  that  all  the 
operations  of  the  mind  are  but  expressions  or  mani- 
festations of  material  changes  in  the  brain  ;  that 
thus  man  is  but  a  thinking  machine,  his  conduct 
being  entirely  determined  by  his  original  constitu- 
tion, modified  by  subsequent  conditions  over  which 
he  has  no  control,  and  his  fancied  power  of  self- 
direction  being  altogether  a  delusion ;  and  that  no- 
tions of  'duty'  or  'responsibility'  have  no  real 
foundation.  Man's  character  being  formed  for  him 
and  not  by  him,  and  his  mode  of  action  in  each  in- 
dividual case  being  simply  the  consequence  of  the 
reaction  of  his  cerebrum  upon  the  circumstances 
which  called  it  into  play. . . .  [This]  doctrine,  legiti- 
mately denominated  the  materialist,  recognizes  cer- 
tain great  facts,  on  which  the  physiologist  can 
scarcely  entertain  a  doubt,  notwithstanding  the 
denial  'of  their  validity  by  those  who  have  had  com- 
paratively little  opportunity  of  observing  them ;  we 
refer  to  the  influence  of  the  body  upon  the  mind,  of 
physical  upon  psychical  states  ;  an  influence  which 
no  one  will  fail  to  recognize,  who  studies  its  pheno- 


it  is  so  utterly  antagonistic  to  our  own  conscious 
ness  of  possessi'ii!?  a  self-determining  power,— whilst, 
in  putting  aside,  as  mere  delusions,  what  we  feel 
to  be  the  noblest  conceptions  of  our  nature,  it  is 
so  thoroughly  repugnant  to  the  almost  intuitive 
convictions  which  we  draw  from  the  simplest  appli- 
cation of  our  intelligence  to  our  own  moral  sense, — 
that  we  feel  its  essential  faljacies  with  a  certainty 
that  renders  logical  proof  quite  irrelevant.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  purely  spiritualist  doctrine  is  no 
less  encumbered  with  difficulties,  nor  less  opposed 
to  facts  of  most  familiar  occurrence. — Dr.  Carpenter, 
Principles  of  Human  Physiology,  pp.  795-803. 

In  the  whole  course  of  our  inquiries  into  the 
phenomena  of  the  mind  I  abstained  from  allusion 
to  the  great  controversy  of  the  materialists  and  im- 
materialists  .  .  .  The  materialist  and  the  immate- 
rialist  may  unite  in  the  results  of  their  analytical 
inquiries  into  the  complex  phenomena  of  thought 
. . .  The  asserter  of  materialism  is  the  asserter  of  a 
doctrine  not  relatively  only,  but,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
absolutely  absurd.— Dr.  T.  Brown,  Lectures  on  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Human,  Mind,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  405- 
409:  1851. 

Used  adjectivally. 

The  materialist  tendency  of  Aristotle's  views  is 
clearly  observable  throughout.— Three  Lectures  on 
the  Aristotelian  Psycholuf/y,  lect.  i. 
Materialistic,   adj.     Having  a  tendency  to 
materialism. 

Christianity  was  one  in  this  materialistic  inter- 
communion between  the  world  of  man  and  the  ex- 
tramundane ;  that  ulterior  sphere,  in  its  purer 
corporeity,  yet  still,  in  its  corporeity,  was  perpe- 
tually becoming  cognisable  to  the  senses  of  man  . . . 
All  below  the  Godhead  was  materialised  to  the 
thought.  Even  within  the  great  Triune  Deity  the 
Son  still  wore  the  actual  flesh  which  he  had  as- 
sumed on  earth ;  the  Holy  Ghost  became  a  Dove, 
not  as  a  symbol,  but  as  a  constantly  indwelt  form. 
— Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  xiv. 
ch.  ii. 

Materiality,  s.  [Fr.  materialite.~\  Cor- 
poreity ;  material  existence ;  not  spiritu- 
ality. 

Considering  that  corporeity  could  not  agree  with 
this  universal  subsistent  nature,  abstracting  from 
all  materiality  in  his  ideas,  and  giving  them  an  ac- 
tual subsistence  in  nature,  he  made  them  like  an- 
gels, whose  essences  were  to  be  the  essence,  and  to 
give  existence  to  corporeal  individuals;  and  so  each 
idee  was  embodied  in  every  individual  of  its  species. 
— Sir  K.  Digby. 

The  doctrine  ...  is  taken  from  Spinosa.  in  the  first 
book  of  whose  Ethica  (De  Deo)  it  stands  as  the 
Third  Proposition, '  Qua)  res  nihil  commune  inter 
se  habent,  earum  una  alterius  causa  esse  non  po- 
tost,'  and  is  there  proved  from  two  so-called  axioms, 
equally  gratuitous  with  itself;  but  Spinosa,  ever 
systematically  consistent,  pursued  the  doctrine  to 
its  inevitable  consequence,  the  materiality  of  God. 
— J.  S.  Mill,  System  of  Logic,  pt.  v.  ch.  iii. 
Materialize,  v.  a.  Form  into  matter  or 
substance. 

Having  with  wonderful  art  and  beauty  material- 
ized, if  I  may  so  call  it,  a  scheme  of  abstracted  no- 
tions, and  clothed  the  most  nice  refined  conceptions 
of  philosophy  in  sensible  images. — Taller,  no.  151. 

Hy  this  means  wo  materialize  our  ideas. — Guar- 
dian, no.  17-. 

Materialize,  v.  n.  Have  a  tendency  towards 
materialism. 
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Materializing;,  adj.    Having  a  tendency  to- 
wards materialism. 

As  the  perception  of  a  spiritual  Deity  can  only  be 
through  tne  mind  or  the  spirit,  the  mystery  might 
seem  more  profound  according  to  this  view,  which, 
while  it  repudiated  the  materializing  tendencies  of 
the  former  system,  by  its  more  clear  and  logical 
Idealism  kept  up  the  strong  distinction  between 
God  and  created  things,  between  the  human  and  di- 
vine mind,  the  all-pervading  soul — and  the  soul  of 
man.  —  Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity, 
b.viii.  ch.  v. 

Materially,  adv.    In  a  material  manner. 

1.  In  the  state  of  matter. 

I  do  not  mean  that  any  thing  js  separable  from 
a  body  by  fire  that  was  not  materially  pre-existent 
in  it. — Boyle. 

2.  Not  formally. 

Though  an  ill  intention  is  certainly  sufficient  to 
spoil  and  corrupt  an  act  in  itself  materially  good, 
yet  no  good  intention  whatsoever  can  rectify  or  in- 
fuse a  moral  goodness  into  an  act  otherwise  evil. — 
South,  Sermons. 

3.  Importantly;  essentially. 

All  this  concerneth  the  customs  of  the  Irish  very 
materially ;  as  well  to  reform  those  which  are  evil, 
as  to  confirm  and  continue  those  which  are  good. — 
Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  effect  which  the 
study  of  the  law  had  upon  the  rights  of  the  subject, 
it  conduced  materially  to  the  security  of  good  order 
by  ascertaining  the  hereditary  succession  of  the 
crown.  Five  kings,  out  of  seven  that  followed  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  were  usurpers,  according  at 
least  to  modern  notions.  Of  these,  Stephen  alone 
encountered  any  serious  opposition  upon  that 
ground. . . .  Henry  II.  procured  a  parliamentary 
settlement  of  the  crown  upon  his  eldest  and  second 
sons;  a  strong  presumption  that  their  hereditary 
right  was  not  absolutely  secure.  A  mixed  notion  of 
right  and  choice  in  fact  prevailed  as  to  the  succes- 
sion of  every  European  monarchy.  The  coronation 
oath  and  the  form  of  popular  consent  then  required, 
were  considered  as  more  material,  at  least  to  perfect 
a  title,  than  we  deem  them  at  present.  They  gave 
seisin,  as  it  were,  of  the  crown,  and,  in  cases  of  dis- 
puted pretensions,  had  a  sort  of  judicial  efficacy. — 
Hallam,  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  pt.  ii.  ch.  viii. 

Materialness.  s.      Attribute   suggested  by 
Material. 

This  affidavit  is  not  sufficient  as  to  the  inability 
or  materialness  of  the  witnesses. — State  Trials, 
Counsellor  Strange,  in  Proceedings  against  T. 
Bainbridge,  1729. 

Materiate.  adj.     Consisting  of  matter. 

After  long  inquiry  of  things  immerse  in  matter, 
interpose  some  subject  which  is  iminateriate  or  less 
mater iate,  such  as  this  of  sounds,  to  the  end  that  the 
intellect  may  be  rectified,  and  become  not  partial.— 
Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 
Materiation.  s.  Act  of  forming  matter. 

Creation  is  the  production  of  all  things  out  of  no- 
thing ;  a  formation  not  only  of  matter  but  of  form, 
and  a  materiation  even  of  matter  itself.— Sir  T. 
Browne. 

Maternal,  adj.    Motherly  ;  befitting  or  per- 
taining to  a  mother. 

The  babe  had  all  that  infant  care  beguiles, 
And  early  knew  his  mother  in  her  smiles: 
But  when  dilated  organs  let  in  day 
To  the  young  soul,  and  gave  it  room  to  play, 
At  his  first  aptness  the  maternal  love 
Those  rudiments  of  reason  did  improve. 

Dryden,  Eleonora,  214. 

Maternity,  s.     Character  or  relation  of  a 
mother. 

Her  charity  was  the  cause  of  her  maternity  — 
Partheneia  Sacra,  p.  47 :  1633. 
Mathematic.  adj.    Considered  according  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  mathematicians. 

The  east  and  west, 

Upon  the  globe,  a  mathematick  point 
Only  divides :  thus  happiness  and  misery, 
Ana  all  extremes,  are  still  contiguous. 

Sir  J.  Denlutm,  The  Sophy. 

It  is  as  impossible  for  an  aggregate  of  Unites  to 
comprehend  or  exhaust  one  infinite,  as  it  is  for  the 
greatest  number  of  mathematick  points  to  amount 
to  or  constitute  a  body. — Boyle. 

(For  other  examples  see  Mathematics.) 

Mathematical,  adj.     Same  as  Ma  thema- 
tic. 

I  suppose  all  the  particles  of  matter  to  be  situated 
in  an  exact  and  mathematical  evenness.— Bentley. 
Mathematically,  adv.     In  a  mathematical 
manner  ;  according  to  the  laws  of  the  ma- 
thematical sciences. 

We  may  be  mathematically  cert.iin,  that  the  heat 
of  the  suii  is  according  to  the  density  of  the  sun- 
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beams,  and  is  reciprocally  proportional  to  the  square 
of  the  distance  from  the  body  of  the  sun. — Bentley. 
Mathematician,  s.  One  versed  in  mathe- 
matics. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  mathematicians  of  the 
age  assured  me,  that  the  greatest  pleasure  he  toofc 
in  reading  Virgil  was  in  examining  ^Eneas's  voyage 
by  the  map. — Add/son,  Spectator. 

The  brain  in  some  individuals  distinguished  for 
intellectual  power  has  been  found  of  unusual  siz-, 
and  remarkable  for  the  number  and  depth  of  the 
cerebral  convolutions :  the  brain  of  Cuvier  weighed 
upwards  of  sixty-four  ounces.  The  superficies  of  the 
cerebrum  of  the  mathematician  Gauss  was  esti- 
mated by  Wagner  at  three  hundred  and  forty-one 
square  inches,  while  that  of  an  ordinary  wage-man 
was  two  hundred  and  ninety-one  inches. — Owen, 
Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. 

Mathematics,  s.     Science  of  number  and 
magnitude. 

The  mathematicks  and  the  metaphysicks, 
Fall  to  them,  as  you  find  your  stomach  serves  you. 
Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  1. 

Mathematics  have  for  their  object  the  considera- 
tion of  whatever  is  capable  of  being  numbered  or 
measured.  Thev  are  usually  divided  into  the  pure 
and  the  mixed.  The  former,  which  consider  quantity 
simply  and  abstractly,  comprehend  arithmetic,  geo- 
metry, and  analysis.  To  these  the  name  mathematics 
or  science  properly  belongs,  because  their  conclu- 
sions are  attended  with  absolute  certainty,  being 
deduced  from  self-evident  principles  in  a  way  of 
strict  demonstration.  The  latter,  which  consist  of 
physical  subjects  investigated  and  explained  by  ma- 
thematical reasoning,  comprehend  mechanics,  astro- 
nomy, optics,  &c.  These  are  sometimes  styled  the 
physico-matliematical  sciences  ;  the  name  sciences 
being  given  them,  not  because  they  are  ultimately 
founded  on  axioms,  but  because  their  peculiar  prin- 
ciples being  assumed  on  the  foundation  of  expe- 
rience, the  theory  thence  deduced  is  established  by 
mathematical  demonstration.  Mathematics  are  also 
distinguished  into  speculative  and  practical :  in  the 
former  the  properties  and  relation  of  numbers  and 
magnitudes  are  investigated  and  demonstrated ;  in 
the  latter,  the  knowledge  of  those  properties  and 
relations  is  applied  to  the  solution  of  problems,  and 
to  a  variety  of  practical  purposes  in  the  ordinary 
concerns  of  life. — Davidson,  Practical  Mathematics, 
introduction. 

Mathematics  (Gr.  /Kaflrjo-is,  or  Ma^a),  a  name 
given  in  the  first  instance  to  a  branch  of  knowledge, 
not  as  descriptive  of  its  subject-matter,  but  of  the 
methods  and  consequences  of  learning  it.  The,  word 
jotadrjo-is,  and  the  Latin  diseiplina,  by  which  it  has 
been  rendered,  have  been  the  origin  of  the  verna- 
cular terms  mathematics  and  discipline,  the  mean- 
ings of  which  have  long  since  separated.  The  pro- 
perties of  space  and  number,  the  subject-matter  of 
the  fictflrjcns,  have  usurped  the  name  j  so  that  any- 
thing which  relates  to  them,  however  learnt,  is 
called  mathematics :  the  Latin  word,  on  the  con- 
trary, still  retains  the  signification  of  a  corrective 
process ;  and,  in  speaking  of  any  branch  of  know- 
ledge, is  applied  when  power  of  mind  is  derived 
from  the  methods  of  learning  it,  as  well  as  the 
knowledge  from  the  results.  The  original  use  of  the 
word  mathematics  cannot  be  gathered,  as  far  as  we 
can  find,  from  any  express  contemporary  authority. 
A  few  passages,  in  which  the  term  is  used  without 
explanation,  as  one  of  notoriety,  being  all  that  can 
be  cited,  and  mostly  from  Plato.  Later  writers,  as 
for  instance  Anatohus  (cited  by  Heilbronner),  A.D. 
270,  give  the  derivation  above  alluded  to.  But,  be- 
fore the  time  of  the  last-named  writer,  the  meaning 
of  the  w<5rd  had  been  extended :  thus  the  book  of 
Sextus  Empiricus  '  against,  the  mathematicians,'  is, 
as  Vossius  remarks,  directed  as  much  against  gram- 
marians and  musicians  as  against  arithmeticians 
and  geometers.  And  John  Tzetzes,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  includes  under  the  na.9rjfj.aTa.  nearly  what 
the  universities  afterwards  called  by  the  name  of 
arts;  calling  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  philosophy, 
the  disciplines  (jj.a0rina.To.) ;  and  arithmetic,  music, 
geometry,  and  astronomy,  arts  (rexfai),  included 
under  philosophy.  The  distinction  between  the  old 
and  new  meaning  of  mathematics  is  most  requisite 
to  be  kept  in  mind,  because  arguments  are  fre- 
quently urged  for  and  against  mathematics,  in  which 
the  discipline  is  confounded  with  the  communica- 
tion of  facts  and  processes  about  space  and  number. 
—  De  Morgan,  Penny  Cyclopaedia,  in  voce  Mathe- 
matics. 

If,  as  laid  down  in  the  two  preceding  chapters, 
the  foundation  of  all  sciences,  even  deductive  or 
demonstrative  sciences,  is  induction  ;  if  every  step 
in  the  ratiocinations  even  of  geometry  is  an  act  >  >t 
induction  ;  and  if  a  train  of  reasoning  is  but  brinir- 
ing  many  inductions  to  bear  upon  the  same  snbj.  •,•: 
of  inquiry,  and  drawing  a  case  within  one  induction 
by  means  of  another,  wherein  lies  the  peculiar 
certainty  always  ascribed  to  the  sciences  which  are 
entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  deductive?  Why  are 
they  called  the  exact  sciences  ?  V\  hy  are  matlie- 
maiical  certainty  and  the  evidence  of  demonstration 
common  phrases  to  express  the  very  highest  degree 
of  assurance  attainable  by  reason  ?  Why  are  mathe- 
matics by  almost  all  philosophers,  and  (by  some) 
even  those  branches  of  natural  philosophy  winch, 
through  the  medium  of  mathematics,  have  been  cou- 
183 
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verted  into  deductive  sciences,  considered  to  be  in- 
dependent of  the  evidence  of  experience  and  obser- 
vation, and  characterized  as  systems  of  Necessary 
Truth  ?— J.  S.  Mill,  System  of  Logic,  b.ii.  ch.  v.  §  1. 
Mather,  s.  ?  Madder. 

Bran-liquors  are  used  to  mealy  dying  stuffs,  such 
as  mather  is,  being  the  powder  or  fecula  of  a  root.  — 
— Sir  W.  Petty,  in  Bishop  Sprat's  History  of  the 
Royal  Society,  p.  193. 

Mathesis.  s.     [Gr.  /ia0«j<ri£.]     Doctrine  of 
mathematics. 

Mad  mathesis  alone  was  unconflned ; 
Too  mad  for  mere  material  chains  to  bind ; 
Now  to  pure  space  lifts  her  ecstatic  stare, 
Now  running  round  the  circle,  finds  it  square. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  31. 

Matico.  s.  [?  Peruvian.]     See  extract. 

Matico  has  been  greatly  extolled  as  an  internal 
styptic  or  astringent  in  internal  hemorrhages  (from 
tlie  lungs,  stomach,  bowels,  and  uterus).  But  the 
botanical,  chemical,  and  sensible  qualities  of  matico 
are  opposed  to  the  idea  of  its  astringent  properties ; 
and  with  regard  to  the  supposed  therapeutic  evi- 
dence, it  may  be  observed  that  from  the  often  tem- 
Eorary  character  and  uncertain  duration  of  internal 
emorrhages  generally,  it  is  very  difficult  to  deter- 
mine the  therapeutical  influence  of  the  agents  called 
astringents,  and  to  distinguish  'post  hoc'  from 
'propter  hoc'  phenomena.  If  matico  have  any 
styptic  power,  it  is  derived  not  from  tannic  or  gallic 
acids,  but  from  the  volatile  oil  which  the  plant  con- 
tains ;  and  in  that  case  the  oils  of  pepper,  cubebs, 
or  turpentine,  would  be  much  more  energetic  and 
preferable.— Pereira,  Elements  of  Materia  Medica 
and  Therapeutics,  p.  1266:  1850. 

Matico  [is]  the  dried  leaves  of  Artanthe  elongata 
of  some  botanists,  Piper  angustifolium  of  others, 
imported  from  Peru ;  they  are  from  two  to  eight 
inches  long,  veined  and  tesselated  on  the  upper 
surface,  downy  beneath,  with  an  aromatic  astrin- 
gent taste,  and  an  agreeable  odour.  They  contain 
an  essential  oil,  and  a  bitter  principle  which  has 
been  called  maticin.  and  are  tonic  and  stimulant.— 
Brande  and  Cox,  dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art. 

Matin,  adj.     [Fr.  matine.']     Morning ;  used 
in  the  morning. 

Up  rose  the  victor  angels,  and  to  arms 
The  matin  trumpet  sung. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  525. 

I  waste  the  matin  lamp  in  sighs  for  thee, 
Thy  image  steals  between  my  God  and  me. 

Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelard. 

Matin.  «.     [Fr.] 

1.  Morning. 

The  glow-worm  shews  the  matin  to  be  near, 
And  'gins  to  pale  his  uneffectual  fire. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  5. 

2.  Summons   to  morning  prayer;    morning 
worship:   (generally,  but  not  invariably, 
plural ;  Fr.  matines). 

Crop-full  out  of  doors  he  flings, 
Ere  the  first  cock  his  matin  rings. 

Milton,  V Allegro.  113. 

By  the  pontifical,  no  altar  is  consecrated  without 
reliques :  the  vigils  are  celebrated  before  them,  and 
the  nocturn  and  mattins.  for  the  saints  whose  the 
reliques  are.— Bishop  Stillingfleet. 

That  he  should  raise  his  mitred  crest  on  high, 
And  clap  his  wings,  and  call  his  family 
To  sacred  rites ;  and  vex  th'  etherial  powers 
With  midnight  mattins,  at  uncivil  hours. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Pantlier,  iii.  1008. 

Matrass,  s.     [Fr.  matras.~]     See  extract. 

Matrass  is  the  name  of  a  chemical  glass  vessel 
made  for  digestion  or  distillation,  being  sometimes 
bellied,  and  sometimes  rising  gradually  tapered  into 
a  conical  figure. — Quincy. 

Matricide.     s.       [from   Lat.   matricidium.~] 
Slaughter  of  a  mother. 

Nature  compensates  the  death  of  the  father  by 

the  matricide  and  murther  of  the  mother.— Sir  T. 

Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Matricide,   a.     [from  Lat.  matricida  ;  from 

mater  =  mother  +  ccedo  =  slay.]  Slaughterer 

of  a  mother. 

Matriculate,    v.   a.     [Lat.   matricula  =  list, 

catalogue,  register.]     Enter  or  admit  to  a 

membership  of  the  universities  of  England; 

enlist ;  enter  into  any  society,  by  setting 

down  the  name. 

He,  after  some  trial  of  his  manners  and  learning, 
thought  fit  to  enter  himself  of  that  college,  and  after 
to  matriculate  him  in  the  university.—/.  Walton, 
Life  of  Sanderson. 

Matriculate,  s.     Man  matriculated. 

Suffer  me,  in  the  name  of  the  matriculates  of  that 
famous  university,  to  ask  them  some  plain  ques- 
tions.— A  rbuthnot. 

Matriculate,   adj.     Admitted  into,   or  en- 
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rolled  in,  any  society,  by  setting  down  the 
name. 

Why  should  she  take  shame, 
That  her  goodly  name 
Honourably  reported, 
Should  be  set  and  sorted 
To  be  matriculate 

With  ladies  of  estate  ?  Skelton,  Poems,  p.  50. 

Matriculation,  s.     Act  of  matriculating. 

A  scholar  absent  from  the  university  for  five  years, 
is  struck  out  of  the  matriculation  book ;  and,  upon 
his  coming  de  novo  to  the  university,  ought  to  be 
again  matriculated. — Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Cano- 
nici. 

Matrimonial,  adj.  Suitable  to  marriage ; 
pertaining  to  marriage ;  connubial ;  nup- 
tial ;  hymeneal. 

If  he  relied  upon  that  title,  he  could  be  but  a  king 
at  courtesy,  and  have  rather  a  matrimonial  than  a 
regal  power,  the  right  remaining  in  his  queen.— 
Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

So  spake  domestick  Adam  in  bis  care, 
And  matrimonial  love. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  318. 

Since  I  am  turn'd  the  husband,  you  the  wife ; 
The  matrimonial  victory  is  mine. 
Which,  having  fairly  gam'd,  I  will  resign. 

Dryden,  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  520. 

But  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals  took  cognizance  of 
breaches  of  contract,  at  least  where  an  oath  had 
been  pledged,  and  of  personal  trusts.  They  had  not 
only  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  questions  imme- 
diately matrimonial,  but  a  concurrent  one  with  the 
civil  magistrate  in  France,  though  never  in  Eng- 
land, over  matters  incident  to  the  nuptial  contract, 
as  claims  of  marriage  portion,  and  of  dower. — Hal- 
lam,  View  of  the  State  of  Europe,  during  the  mid- 
dle Ages,  pt.  ii.  ch.  vii. 

The  parliament  began  to  exercise  a  judicial  con- 
troul  over  episcopal  courts. . . .  Thus,  testamentary, 
and  even,  in  a  great  degree,  matrimonial  causes 
were  decided  by  the  parliament ;  and  in  many  other 
matters,  that  body,  being  the  judge  of  its  own  com- 
petence, narrowed,  by  means  of  the  appeal  because 
of  abuse,  the  boundaries  of  the  opposite  jurisdiction. 
— Ibid.,  pt.  ii.  ch.  vii. 

Matrimonially,  adv.  According  to  the  man- 
ner or  laws  of  marriage  or  matrimony. 

He  is  so  matrimonially  wedded  unto  his  church, 
that  he  cannot  quit  the  same,  even  on  the  score  of 
going  into  a  religious  house.— A  yliffe,  Parergon 
Juris  Canonici. 

Matrimonious.  adj.  Pertaining  to  marriage. 
liare. 

Moses,  as  if  foreseeing  the  miserable  work  that 
man's  ignorance  and  pusillanimity  would  make  in 
this  matrimonious  business,  and  endeavouring  his 
utmost  to  prevent  it,  condescends  in  this  place  to 
such  a  methodical  and  school-like  way  of  defining 
and  consequencing,  as  in  no  place  of  the  whole  law 
more. — Milton,  Tetrachordon. 

Matrimony.  *.     [Lat.  matrimonium.~] 

1,  Marriage  ;  nuptial  state  ;  contract  of  man 
and  wife ;  nuptials. 

If  any  of  you  know  cause  or  just  impediment  why 
these  two  persons  should  not  be  joined  together  in 
holy  matrimony,  ye  are  to  declare  it. — Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  Form  of  Solemnization  of  Matrimony. 

2.  Wife. 

Restore  my  matrimony  undefiled.— Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  Little  French  Lawyer,  iv.  1.  (Nares  by  H. 
and  W.) 

Matrix,  s.      [Lat.] 

I .  In  Anatomy.  Womb ;  but  more  common 
in  the  secondary  sense  of  moulding- place, 
i.e.  place  wherein  anything  is  formed  or 
grown,  as  if  cast  in  a  mould  :  (common  as 
applied  to  the  development  of  the  teeth). 

The  teeth  of  the  Orycteropus,  when  rightly  under- 
stood, offer,  however,  no  anomaly  in  their  mode  of 
formation.  Each  denticle  is  developed  according  to 
the  same  laws,  and  by  as  simple  a  matrix,  as  those 
larger  teeth  in  other  mammals  which  consist  only 
of  dentine  and  cement.  The  dentine  is  formed  by 
calcification  of  the  pulp,  the  cement  by  ossification 
of  the  capsule;  both  pulp  and  capsule  continue  to 
be  reproduced  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  alveolus, '  pari 
passu '  with  the  attrition  of  the  exposed  crown  ;  and 
the  mode  and  time  of  growth  being  alike  in  each 
denticle,  the  whole  compound  tooth  is  maintained 
throughout  the  life  of  the  animal.—  Owen,  Anatomy 
of  Vertebrates. 

Plural  matrices,  as  in  Latin. 

If  the  time  required  in  vivification  be  of  any 
length,  the  spirit  will  exhale  before  the  creature  be 
mature,  except  it  be  enclosed  in  a  place  where  it 
may  have  continuance  of  the  heat,  and  closeness 
that  may  keep  it  from  exhaling;  and  such  places  are 
the  wombs  and  matrices  of  the  females. — liacon. 

Stones  that  carry  a  resemblance  of  cockles,  were 
formed  in  the  cavities  of  shells :  and  these  shells 
have  served  as  matrices  or  moulds  to  them. —  Wood- 
ward. 
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In  the  narwhal,  two  of  the  primitive  dental  germs 
at  the  forepart  of  the  upper  jaw  proceed  in  their 
development  to  a  greater  extent  than  do  those  in 
the  lower  jaw  of  the  Hyperoodon;  but  every  other 
trace  of  teeth  is  soon  lost.  The  two  persistent  ma- 
trices rapidly  elongate,  but  in  the  retrograde  direc- 
tion, forming  a  long  fang  rather  than  a  crown. — 
Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. 

2.  Mould. 

Erpenius's  printed  books  are  already  sold ;  and 
his  matrices  of  the  oriental  tongues  are  bought  by 
Elzevir  the  printer.  —  Archbishop  Usher  to  Dr. 
Ward,  let.  xcix. :  1626. 

As  the  French  and  German  type-founders,  when 
they  produce  any  new  devices,  sell  matrices  of  them 
as  articles  of  trade,  the  ornaments  that  are  now  in- 
troduced into  England  have  consequently  all  been 
manufactured  from  the  same  punches.— Mdtliema- 
tical  Combinations. 

Whether  moveable  wooden  characters  were  ever 
employed  in  any  entire  work  is  very  questionable; 
the  opinion  that  referred  their  use  to  Laurence  Cos- 
ter of  Haarlem  not  having  stood  the  test  of  more 
accurate  investigation.  They  appear,  however,  in  the 
capital  letters  of  some  early  printed  books.  But  no 
expedient  of  this  kind  could  have  fulfilled  the  great 
purposes  of  this  invention,  until  it  was  perfected  by 
founding  metal  types  in  a  matrix  or  mould,  the 
essential  characteristic  of  printing,  as  distinguished 
from  other  arts  that  bear  some  analogy  to  it. — Hal- 
lam,  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  tlie  middle 
Ages,  pt.  ii.  ch.  ix. 

Matron,  s.    [Lat.  matrona.~\ 

1.  Wife,  simply. 

That  this  woman  may  be  loving  and  amiable, 
faithful  and  obedient  to  her  husba,nd,  and  in  all 
quietness,  sobriety,  arid  peace,  be  a  follower  of  holy 
and  godly  matrons. — Hook  of  Common  Prayer,  Form 
of  Solemnization  of  Matrimony. 
Used  adjectivally. 

Our  first  father  . . .  press'd  her  matron  lip 
With  kisses  pure.       Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  501. 

2.  Elderly  lady. 

Come,  civil  night, 
Thou  sober  suited  matron,  all  in  black. 

Shakespeare,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  2. 

Your  wives,  your  daughters, 
Tour  matrons  and  your  maids,  could  not  fill  up. 
The  cistern  of  my  lust.  Id.,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

She  was  in  her  early  bloom,  with  a  discretion  very 
little  inferior  to  the  most  experienced  matrons.— 
Taller. 

3.  Old  woman. 

A  matron  sage 
Supports  with  homely  food  his  drooping  age. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey. 

4.  Female  superintendent  in  a  hospital. 
Matronal,  adj.     Suitable  to  a  matron  ;  con- 
stituting a  matron. 

He  had  heard  of  the  beauty  and  virtuous  beha- 
viour of  the  queen  of  Naples,  the  widow  of  Ferdi- 
nando  the  younger,  being  then  of  matronal  years  of 
seven-and-tweuty.— Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of 
Henry  VII. 

Matronize.    v,  a.      Render  matronlike,  or 
sedate. 

Childbed  matronizes  the   giddiest   spirits. — Ri- 
chardson, Familiar  Letters,  187. 
Matronlike.  adj      Becoming  a  wife  or  ma- 
tron ;  sedate  ;  modest ;  grave. 

Now  matronlike  both  manners  and  attire. 

Sir  J.  Harinyton  to  his  Wife,  Epigrams. 
Whereas  religion  should  go  arrayed  in  a  grave 
matronlike  habit,  they  have  clad  her  rather  like  a 
wanton  courtesan  in  light  dresses. — Howell,  Instruc- 
tions for  Foreign  Travel,  p.  17. 

That  ancient,  serious,  matronlike  instrument,  the 
virginal.— Taster,  no.  157. 

Matronly,  adj.    Grave  ;  serious  ;  becoming 
a  wife  or  matron. 

Painting,  polishing,  and  pruning,  beyond  a  ma- 
tronly comeliness,  or  gravity. — Jeremy  Taylor,  Arti- 
ficial Handsomeness,  p.  72. 

Noted  by  all  the  neighbourhood  for  an  absolute 
wife;  a  grave,  solemn,  matronly  Christian. — Ham- 
mond, Works,  iv.  564. 

The  matronly  wife  plucked  out  all  the  brown 
hairs,  and  the  younger  the  white. — Sir  R.  L' Es- 
trange. 

Matter,  s.     [Fr.  matiere  ;  Lat.  material] 
1.  Body;  substance  extended. 
If  then  the  soul  another  soul  do  make, 

Because  her  pow'r  is  kept  within  a  bound, 
She  must  some  former  stuff  or  matter  take, 
But  in  the  soul  there  is  no  matter  found. 

Sir  J.  Dames,  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 
It  seems  probable  to  me,  that  God  in  the  begin- 
ning formed  matter  in  solid,  massy,  hard,  impene- 
trable, moveable  particles,  of  such  sizes  and  figures, 
and  with  such  other  properties,  and  in  such  propor- 
tion to  space  as  most  conduced  to  the  end  for  which 
he  formed  them  ;  and  that  those  primitive  particles 
being  solids  are  incomparably  harder  than  any  po- 
rous bodies  compounded  of  them,  even  so  very  hard 
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as  never  to  wear  or  break  in  pieces,  no  ordinary 
power  being  able  to  divide  what  God  himself  made 
one  in  the  first  creation. — Sir  I.  Newton. 

Some  have  dimensions  of  length,  breadth,  and 
depth,  and  have  also  a  power  of  resistance,  or  ex- 
clude every  thing  of  the  same  kind  from  being  in 
the  same  place  :  this  is  the  proper  character  of  mat- 
ter or  body. —  Watts,  Logick. 

It  may  be  fairly  asked,  then,  whether  there  be  any 
mode  of  combining  the  truths  in  the  materialist 
and  spiritual  doctrines,  and  of  separating  them  from 
their  associated  errors. ...  In  the  first  place  it  may 
be  remarked  that  the  whole  tendency  of  philoso- 
phical investigation  at  the  present  day  is  to  show 
the  utter  futility  of  all  the  controversies  which  have 
been  carried  on  with  regard  to  the  relation  of  mind 
and  matter. .  . .  Natter  possesses  extension,  or  occu- 
pies space  ;  whilst  mind  has  no  such  property.  On 
the  other  hand  we  are  cognizant  of  matter  only 
through  its  occupation  of  space,  of  which  we  are  in- 
formed through  our  senses  ;  we  are  cognizant  of  the 
existence  of  mind  by  our  direct  consciousness  of 
feelings  and  ideas  which  are  to  us  the  most  certain 
of  all  realities. . . .  The  existence  of  matter  is  essen- 
tially passive But  whilst  between  matter  and 

mind  it  is  utterly  vain  to  attempt  to  establish  a  re- 
lation of  identity  or  analogy,  a  very  close  relation 
may  be  shown  between  mind  and  force. — Dr.  Car- 
penter, Principles  of  Physiology,  §§  804, 805  :  1853. 

2.  Materials  ;  that  of  which  anything  is  com- 
posed. 

The  upper  regions  of  the  air  perceive  the  collec- 
tion of  the  matter  of  tempests  before  the  air  here 
below.— Bacon. 

3.  Subject;  thing  treated. 

The  subject  or  matter  of  laws  in  general  is  thus 
far  forth  constant,  which  matter  is  that  for  the  or- 
dering whereof  laws  were  instituted. — Hooker,  Ec- 
clesiastical Polity. 

I  shall  turn 

Full  fraught  with  joyful  tiding  of  these  works, 
New  matter  of  his  praise  and  of  our  songs. 

Dryden. 

4    In  Logic.  Substantial  as  opposed  to  formal 
truth. 

The  '  characteristic  quality '  [differentia]  of  a  pro- 
position being  its  '  asserting,'  i.e. '  affirming  or  deny- 
ing'something,  hence  propositions  are  divided  ac- 
cording to  their  'quality'  into  'affirmative'  and 
'  negative.'  The  division  of  them  again  into  '  true ' 
and  '  false '  is  also  called  division  according  to  their 
•  quality,'  namely,  the  '  quality  of  the  matter '  (as  it 
has  relation  to  the  subject  matter  one  is  treating  of), 
while  the  other  kind  of  quality  (a  proposition's 
being  'affirmative  or  negative')  is  the  'quality  of 
the  expression.'  The  '  quality  of  the  matter '  is  con- 
sidered (in  relation  to  our  present  enquiries)  as  ac- 
cidental ;  and  '  the  quality  of  the  expression '  as 
essential.  For  though  the  truth  or  falsity  of  a  pro- 
portion—in, for  instance,  natural  history  is  the 
most  essential  point  in  reference  to  natural  history, 
and  of  a  mathematical  proposition,  in  reference  to 
mathematics,  and  so  in  other  cases,— this  is  merely 
accidental  in  reference  to  an  inquiry  (such  as  the 
present)  only  as  to  the  forms  of  expression.  In 
reference  to  that,  the  essential  difference  is  that 
between  affirmation  and  negation.  —  Archbishop 
Wliately,  Elements  of  Logic,  b.  ii.  ch.  ii.  §  1 :  1844. 

5.  The  whole ;  the  very  thing  supposed. 

He  grants  the  deluge  to  have  come  so  very  near 
the  matter,  that  but  very  few  escaped.— Archbishop 
Tillotson. 

6.  Affair ;  business :  (in  &  familiar  sense). 

To  help  the  matter,  the  alchemists  call  in  many 
vanities  out  of  astrology.— Bacon,  Natural  and  Ex- 
perimental History. 

Matters  succeeded  so  well  with  him,  that  every 
body  was  in  admiration  to  see  how  mighty  rich  he 
was  grown.— Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

Some  young  female  seems  to  have  carried  matters 
so  far  that  she  is  ripe  for  asking  advice.— Spectator. 

Next,  Dick,  if  Chance  herself  should  vary, 
Observe  how  matters  would  miscarry. 

Prior,  Alma,  1. 186. 

7.  Cause  of  disturbance. 

What's  the  matter,  you  dissentious  rogues, 
That  rubbing  the  poor  itch  of  your  opinion, 
Make  yourselves  scabs.  Shakespear,  Coriolanus,i.1. 

8.  Subject  of  suit  or  complaint. 

Slender,  I  broke  your  head ;  what  matter  have 
you  against  me  ?— 

Marry  sir,  1  have  matter  in  my  head  against  you. 
Shalcespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  i.  1. 

If  Demetrius  and  the  craftsmen  which  are  with 
him  have  a  matter  against  any  man,  the  law  is  open 
and  there  are  deputies;  let  them  implead  one  an- 
other.— Acts,  xix.  38. 

In  armic-s,  if  the  matter  should  be  tried  by  duel 
between  two  champions,  the  victory  should  go  on 
the  one  side :  and  vet  if  tried  by  the  gross,  it  would 
go  on  the  other.— Bacon. 

9.  Import ;  consequence  ;  importance ;  mo- 
ment :  (with  no). 

If  I  had  had  time  to  have  made  now  livories,  I 
would  have  bestowed  th»  thousand  1  borr  .wed  of 
you :  but  it  is  no  matter,  this  poor  shew  dolli  better. 
—Sliakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  V.  a. 

VOL.  II. 
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A  prophet  some,  and  some  a  poet  cry, 
No  matter  which,  so  neither  of  them  lye, 
From  steepy  Othrys"  top  to  Pylus  drove 
His  herd.  Dryden,  Amaryllis,  102. 

The  miser  himself  seldom  lives  to  enjoy  the  fruit 
of  his  extortion ;  but  his  heir  succeeds  him  of  course, 
and  takes  possession  without  censure.  No  man 
expects  him  to  make  restitution,  and,  no  matter  for 
his  title,  he  lives  quietly  upon  the  estate.  —  Philo- 
Junius,  Letters  of  Junius,  lett.  xxxii. 

10.  Thing;  object ;  that  which  has  some  par- 
ticular relation,  or  is  subject  to  particular 
consideration. 

The  king  of  Armenia  had  in  his  company  three 
of  the  most  famous  men  formatters  of  arms. — Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

Plato"  reprehended  a  young  man  for  entering  into 
a  dissolute  house;  the  young  man  said,  Why  for  so 
small  a  matter  1  Plato  replied,  But  custom  is  no 
small  matter. — Bacon. 

Many  times  the  things  deduced  to  judgement 
may  be  meum  and  tuum,  when  the  reason  and  con- 
sequence thereof  may  trench  to  point  of  estate.  I 
call  'matter  of  estate  not  only  the  parts  of  sove- 
reignty, but  whatsoever  introduceth  any  great 
alteration,  or  dangerous  precedent. — Id.,  Essays. 

1 1 .  Question  considered. 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  it  is  absurd  to  think  that 
conscience  can  be  kept  in  order  without  frequent 
examination. — South,  Sermons. 

12.  Space  or  quantity  nearly  computed. 

Away  he  goes  to  the  market-town,  a  matter  of 
seven  miles  off,  to  enquire  if  any  had  seen  his  ass. — 
Sir  R.  L  Estrange. 

I  have  thoughts  to  tarry  a  small  matter  in  town, 
to  learn  somewhat  of  your  lingo. — Congreve,  Way  of 
the  World. 

13.  Purulent  running ;  that  which  is  formed 
by  suppuration  :  (for  connecting  this  mean- 
ing with  the  preceding  see  extract  from 
Wedgwood). 

In  an  inflamed  tubercle  in  the  great  angle  of  the 
left  eye,  the  matter  being  suppurated,  I  opened  it. 
— Wiseman,  Surgery. 

[In  the  sense  of  pus  from  a  sore  [matter]  it  would  seem 
to  be  an  ellipse  for  Matiere  pur ulente,  an  expression 
of  the  same  kind  with  Matiere  f scale,  ordure,  ex- 
crement. '  On  dit  qu'une  plaie  jette  de  la  Matiere 
quand  elle  suppure.'  (Trevoux.)  The  ellipse  is 
widely  spread,  Greek  vAij,  matter,  substance,  being 
used  in  modern  Greek  in  the  sense  of  matter  or 
pus ;  Spanish  materia,  Dutch  materie,  pus.  Welsh 
madra,  to  fester,  to  putrefy,  madredd,  putrefaction, 
cor.oipt  gore,  matter  must  be  derivatives  from  the 
English  word,  although  the  Finish  has  madatd,  to 
putrefy;  mata,  putrid.  A  singular  coincidence  of 
sound  is  seen  in  French  maturer,  to  ripen,  mature, 
also  to  matter,  to  suppure ;  maturation,  suppuring, 
growing  to  a  head,  resolving  into  matter.  (Cotgrave.) 
— Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  English  Etymology.] 
Upon  the  matter.  Substantially. 

In  their  superiors  it  quencheth  jealousy,  and 
layeth  their  competitors  asleep;  so  that  upon  the 
matter,  in  a  great  wit  deformity  is  an  advantage  to 
rising. — Bacon,  Essays. 

Upon  the  matter,  in  these  prayers  I  do  the  same 
thing  I  did  before,  save  only  that  what  before  I 
spake  without  book  I  now  read. — Bishop  Sanderson. 

The  elder,  having  consumed  his  whole  fortune, 
when  forced  to  leave  his  title  to  his  younger  brother, 
left  upon  the  matter  nothing  to  support  it.— Lord 
Clarendon,  History  of  tlie  Grand  Rebellion. 

If  on  one  side  there  are  fair  proofs,  and  no  pre- 
tence of  proof  on  the  other,  and  that  the  difficulties 
are  most  pressing  on  that  side  which  is  destitute  of 
proof,  I  desire  to  know,  whether  this  be  not  upon 
the  matter  as  satisfactory  to  a  wise  man  as  a  demon- 
stration.— Archbishop  Tillotson. 

Matter,  v.  n. 

1 .  Be  of  importance  ;  import :  (used  with 
only  it,  this,  that,  or  what  before  it). 

It  matters  not,  so  they  deny  it  all ; 
And  can  but  carry  the  lye  constantly. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy. 
It  matters  not  how  they  were  called,  so  we  know 
who  they  are. — Locke. 

•2.  Generate  matter  by  suppuration. 

Deadly  wounds  inward  bleed,  each  slight  sore 
mattereth.—Sir  P.  Sidney. 

The  herpes  beneath  mattered,  and  were  dried  up 
with  common  epuloticks. —  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Matter,   v.  a.     Regard;  not  neglect:    (as, 
'  I  matter  not  that  calumny').     Obsolete. 
Laws  my  Pindarick  parents  matter'd  not. 

Bramston. 

Matter-of-fact,  adj.  Limited  to  fact,  as 
opposed  to  any  flight  of  imagination.  Com- 
mon with  man  or  person.  See  extract  from 

Todd. 

There  vas  besides  a  sort  of  flying  squadron  of 
plair>  sensible,  matter-of-fact  men.  confined  to  no 
club. — Graves,  Recollections  of  Shenstone,  p.  17. 
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One  of  our  company,  a  doctor  of  divinity,  and  a 
plain  matter-of-fact  man. — Jtoswell,  Life  of  Johnson. 

A  term  [of  modern  times]  for  a  grave  and  precise 
narrator,  remarker,  or  enquirer;  one  who  sticks  to 
the  matter  of  any  fact. — Todd. 

His  [Defoe's]  novels  are  capital  kitchen-reading, 
while  they  are  worthy,  from  their  deep  interest,  to 
find  a  shelf  in  the  libraries  of  the  wealthiest  and 
the  most  learned.  His  passion  for  matter-of-fact 
narrative  sometimes  betrayed  him  into  a  long  rela- 
tion of  common  incidents,  which  might  happen  to 
any  man,  and  have  no  interest  but  the  intense  ap- 
pearance of  truth  in  them,  to  recommend  them. 
The  whole  latter  half  or  two-thirds  of '  Colonel  Jack  ' 
is  of  this  description.— Lamb,  Letter  to  Wilson. 
Matterless.  adj.  Void  of  matter. 

All  fine  noise 
Of  verse,  mere  matterless  and  tinkling  toys. 

B.  Jonson,  Translation  from  Horace. 
Mattery,  adj. 

1.  Important;  full  of  matter.    Rare. 

Away  with  your  mattery  senses,  Mourns ;  they  are 
too  grave  and  wise  for  this  meeting. — B.  Jonson, 
Poetaster. 

2.  Purulent;  generating  matter. 

The  putrid  vapours  colliqua'te  the  phlegmatick 
humours  of  the  body,  which  transcending  to  the 
lungs,  causes  their  mattery  cough.— Harvey,  Dis- 
course on  Consumptions. 
Matting,  s.     Matwork. 

Saint-Just  and  Lebas  order  the  rich  classes  of 
Strasburg  to  '  strip  off  their  shoes,'  and  send  them 
to  the  armies,  where  as  many  as  '  ten  thousand 
pairs '  are  needed.     Also,  that    within   four-and- 
twenty  hours,  '  a  thousand  beds '  be  got  ready ; 
wrapt  in  matting,  and  sent  under  way. — Carlyle, 
History  of  the  French  Revolution,  pt.  iii.  b.  v.  ch.  v. 
Mattock,  s.    [A.S.  mattoc.']     Instrument  of 
husbandry,  used  in  digging  ;  kind  of  pick- 
axe, having  the  ends  of  the  iron  part  broad 
instead  of  pointed. 

Give  me  that  mattock,  and  the  wrenching  iron. 

Sliakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  3. 
Yon  must  dig  with  mattock  and  with  spade, 
And  pierce  the  inmost  centre  of  the  earth. 

Id.,  Titus  Andronicus,  iv.  3. 
The  Turks  laboured  with  mattocks  and  pickaxes 
to  dig  up  the  foundation  of  the  wall.— Knolles,  His- 
tory of  the  Turks. 

To  destroy  mountains  was  more  to  be  expected 
from  earthquakes  than  corrosive  waters,  and  cun- 
demneth  the  judgment  of  Xerxes,  that  wrought 
through  mount  Athos  with  mattocks.  —  Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Mattress.  s.     [Fr.  materas,  matelas.]     Kind 
of  quilt  made  to  lie  upon. 

Content  with  a  trucklebed,  or  a  mattress  in  the 
garret.— Howell,  Instructions  for  Foreign  Travel, 
p.  J99  :  1642. 

Their  mattresses  were  made  of  feathers  and  straw, 
and  sometimes  of  furs  from  Gaul.— Arbuthnot. 

Nor  will  the  raging  fever's  fire  abate, 
With  golden  canopies  and  beds  of  state  : 
Kut  the  poor  patient  will  as  soon  be  found 
Ou  the  hard  mattress,  or  the  mother  ground. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Lucretius,  b.  ii. 

Maturate,  v.  a.    Ripen  ;  bring  to  perfection. 

Great  thing's  are  not  achieved  and  maturated  by 

force  or  agility  of  body,  but  by  prudence  and  sub- 

tility  of  brain. — Waterhouse,  Apology  for  Learning, 

p.  131 :  1653. 

Such  is  the  last  product  of  a  tree,  perfectly  matu- 
rated by  time  and  sun.— Bishop  Berkeley,  Siris, 
§38. 
Maturation,  s. 

1.  State  of  growing  ripe ;  act  of  ripening. 

One  of  the  causes  why  grains  and  fruits  are  more 
nourishing  than  leaves  is,  the  length  of  time  in 
which  they  grow  to  maturation.— Bacon,  Natural 
and  Experimental  History. 

There  is  the  maturation  of  fruits,  the  maturation 
of  drinks,  and  the  maturation  of  imposthumes ;  as 
also  other  maturations  of  metals.— Ibid. 

Maturation  is  especially  observed  in  the  fruits  of 
trees,  which  are  then  said  to  be  ripe,  when  the  seeds 
are  fit  to  be  sown  again.— Burton,  Anatomy  of  Me- 
lancholy, p.  21. 

Transplanting,  meliorating  the  tastes,  smells,  &c. 
of  plants ;  accelerating  of  germination  and  matura- 
tion in  them. — Sir  W.  Petty,  Advice  to  Hartlib, 
p.  14. 

The  temperate  zones  have  no  heat  to  spare  in 
summer ;  it  is  very  well  if  it  be  sufficient  for  the  ma- 
turation of  fruits.— Bentlfy,  Sermons,  serm.  viii. 

2.  In  Medicine.    Approach  to  the  character 
of  pus. 

Maturation,  by  some  physical  writers,  is  applied 
to  the  suppuration  of  excrenicntitious  or  pxtrava- 
sated  juices  into  matter,  and  differs  from  concoction 
or  digestion,  which  is  the  raising  to  a  greater  per- 
fection the  alimentary  and  natural  juices  in  their 
proper  canals. — Quincy. 

But  the  most  important  difference  between  the 
two  forms  [of  small-pox]  is  what  is  called  the  se- 
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condary  fever,  which  sets  in  about  the  eleventh 
day  of  the  disease,  or  the  eighth  of  the  eruption, 
just  when  the  maturation  of  the  pustules  is  com- 
plete, and  they  begin  to  desiccate. — Sir  T.  Watson, 
lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic, 
lect.  Ixxx. 

(See,  also,  under  Matter,  13.) 
Maturative.  adj. 

1.  Ripening  ;  conducive  to  ripeness. 

Between  the  tropicks  and  equator  their  second 
summer  is  hotter,  and  more  maturative  of  fruits 
than  the  former.— (Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  Conducive  to  the  suppuration  of  a  sore. 

Butter  is  maturative,  and  is  profitably  mixed  with 
anodynes  and  suppuratives. —  Wiseman,  Surgery, 

The  stages  [of  small-pox]  may  be  divided  into 
1st,  the  latent,  precursory,  or  incubative ;  2nd,  the 
febrile,  or  the  primary  fever;  3rd,  the  period  of 
eruption  and  development ;  4th,  the  maturative,  or 
suppurative  stage,  or  the  period  of  secondary  fever, 
desiccation,  and  decline  . .  .  when  the  eruption  is 
fully  over  the  body,  and  the  pustules  on  the  face 
begin  to  maturate. — Copland,  Dictionary  of  Prac- 
tical Medicine. 
Mature,  adj.  [Lat.  maturusJ] 

1.  Ripe  ;  perfected  by  time. 
When  once  he  was  mature  for  man : 

In  Britain  where  was  he, 
That  could  stand  up  his  parallel. 

Or  rival  object  be  ?      Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  v.  4. 

Their  prince  is  a  man  of  learning  and  virtue,  ma- 
ture in  years. and  experience,  who  has  seldom  vanity 
to  gratify.— Addison. 

Mature  the  virgin  was,  of  Egypt's  race, 
Grace  shaped  her  limbs,  and  beauty  deck'd  her  face. 
Prior,  Solomon,  ii.  164. 

2.  Brought  near  to  completion. 

This  lies  glowing,  and  is  almost  mature  for  the 
violent  breaking  out. — Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iv.  3. 

Here  i'  the  sands     • 

Thee  I'll  rake  up ;  and  in  the  mature  time, 
With  this  ungracious  paper  strike  the  sight 
Of  the  death-practis'd  duke.  Id.,  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

3.  Well  disposed ;   fit  for  execution ;  well- 
digested. 

Mature,   r.  a. 

1.  Ripen  ;  advance  to  ripeness. 

Prick  an  apple  with  a  pin  full  of  holes,  not  deep, 
and  smear  it  a  little  with  sack,  to  see  if  the  virtual 
heat  of  the  wine  will  not  mature  it. — Bacon,  Natu- 
ral and  Experimental  History. 

2.  Advance  towards  perfection. 

St.  John,  whose  love  indulged  my  labours  past, 
Matures  my  present,  and  shall  bound  my  last. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  i.  ep.  i. 
Mature.  v.  n.     Become  ripe  ;  be  perfected. 

Go  on  '  sowing  the  seed  with  measured  step '  and 
unabated  care.    It  may  take  root,  where  you  least 
expect ;  and  grow  and  mature,  where  you  see  it  not. 
— Mapleton,  Advice  to  a  Student,  p. 55. 
Maturely,  ado.     In  a  mature  manner. 

1.  Ripely,  as  that  which  has  been  allowed  full 
time  for  its   completion :   (common  in  a 
figurative  sense,  as  applied  to  immaterial 
objects). 

Consult  before  thou  enterprise  any  thing;  and, 
after  thou  hast  taken  counsel,  it  is  expedient  to  do 
it  maturely.— Sir  T.  Elyot,  Governour,  fol.  72. 

A  prince  ought  maturely  to  consider,  when  he 
enters  on  a  war,  whether  his  coffers  be  full,  and  his 
revenues  clear  of  debts.— Swift. 

2.  Early ;  soon. 

We  are  so  far  from  repining  at  God,  that  he  hath 
not  extended  the  period  of  our  lives  to  the  longe- 
vity of  the  antediluvians ;  that  we  give  him  thanks 
for  contracting  the  days  of  our  trial,  and  receiving 
us  more  maturely  into  those  everlasting  habitations 
above. — Bentley. 

Maturity,  s.     Ripeness  ;  completion. 

Maturity  is  a  meane  between  two  extremities, 
wherein  nothing  lacketh  or  exceedeth;  and  is  in 
such  estate,  that  it  may  neither  increase  nor  minish 
without  losing  the  denomination  of  maturity.  The 
Greeks  in  a  proverb  do  express  it  properly  in  two 
words,  which  I  can  none  otherwise  interpret  in 
English  but  '  Speede  thee  slowly.' — Sir  T.  Elyot, 
Governour,  fol .  71,  b. 

It  may  not  be  unfit  to  call  some  of  young  years 
to  train  up  for  those  weighty  affairs,  against  the 
time  of  greater  maturity. — Bacon,  Advice  to  Villiers. 

Impatient  nature  had  taught  motion 
To  start  from  time,  and  cheerfully  to  fly 
Before,  and  seize  upon  maturity.  Crashaw. 

Various  mortifications  must  be  undergone,  many 
difficulties  and  obstructions  conquered,  before  we 
can  arrive  at  a  just  maturity  in  religion. — Rogers, 
Sermons. 

Matutinal,  adj.    [Lat.  matutinusJ}    Relating 
to  the  morning. 

Another  matutinal  expression  in  ancient  use  was, 
Owe  you  good  day.—Pegge,  Anecdotes  of  the  Eng- 
lish Language. 
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Matutine.  adj.  Same  as  Matutinal.  Rare. 
Their  [the  stars]  matutine  and  vespertine  mo- 
tions.- -Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation   of  some   Years' 
Travels  into  Africa  and  the  Great  Asia,  p.  227. 
Maudlin,  adj.  [Maudlin  is  the  corrupt  appel- 
lation of  Magdalen,  who  is  drawn  by  pain- 
ters with  swoln  eyes,  and  disordered  look  ; 
a  drunken  countenance  seems  to  have  been 
so  named  from  a  ludicrous  resemblance  to 
the  picture  of  Magdalen.]  Drunk;  fuddled; 
approaching  to  ebriety. 

And  the  kind  maudlmg  crowd  melts  in  her  praise. 
Southern,  Spartan  Dame. 
She  largely,  what  she  wants  in  words,  supplies 
With  maudlin  eloquence  of  trickling  eyes. 

Roscommon. 

'Twere  better,  sure,  to  die  so,  than  be  shut 
With  maudlin  Clarence  in  his  malmsey  butt. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  i.  166. 
Youthful  hopes,  by  scores,  to  all, 

When  the  locks  are  crisped  and  curled ; 
Unto  me  my  maudlin  gall 
And  my  mockeries  of  the  world. 

Tennyson,  The  Vision  of  Sin. 
Maudlin,  s.     Flower  so  called. 

The  flowers  of  the  maudlin  are  digested  into  loose 
umbels.— Miller. 

Maug-re.  adv.  [Fr.  malgre,  from  mal  =  bad  + 
#re  =  will.]  In  spite  of;  notwithstanding. 

This,  maugre  all  the  world,  will  I  keep  safe ; 
Or  some  of  you  shall  smoke  for  it  in  Rome. 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  iv.  2. 
Maugre  thy  strength,  place,  youth,  and  eminence, 
Thy  valour,  and  thy  heart,  thou  art  a  traitor. 

Id.,  King  Lear,  v.  3. 

I  through  the  ample  air,  in  triumph  high 
Shall  lead  hell  captive ;  maugre  hell !  and  show 
The  pow'rs  of  darkness  bound. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  254. 
Maugre  all  which,  'twas  to  stand  fast, 
As  long  as  monarchy  should  last. 

Butler,  Hudibras. 

He  prophesied  of  the  success  of  his  gospel ;  which, 
after  his  death,  immediately  took  root,  and  spread 
itself  every-where,  maugre  all  opposition  or  perse- 
cution.— Bishop  Burnet. 

Maukin.  s.  [Mai kin,  this  latter  being  ac- 
cording to  Johnson,  Mall,  Moll  =  Mary  + 
the  diminutive-£m;  in  which  case  a  common 
name  is  taken  from  a  proper  one,  when  the 
•  word  means  kitchen-wench,  and  the  imple- 
ment is  named  from  the  person  who  uses 
it  when  it  means -a  clout  or  mop.  This  is 
also  Wedgwood's  view,  the  principle  being 
'  that  which  gives  the  name  of  Jack  to  an 
instrument  used  for  any  familiar  office,  as 
boot-j«cA,roasting^'acA.'  Malone,  as  quoted 
by  Todd,  apprehends  that  this  view  is  er- 
roneous, and  writes  '  The  kitchen-wench 
very  naturally  takes  her  name  from  this 
word,  a  scuillon ;  another  of  her  titles  is  in 
like  manner  derived  from  escouillon,  the 
French  term  for  the  utensil  called  a  malkin? 
See  also  Maid-Marian.]  Dishclout;  drag 
to  sweep  an  oven ;  scarecrow ;  figure  made 
up  of  clouts  or  patches  ;  hence  a  coarse  or 
dirty  wench. 

A  crooked  carcass,  a  maulrin,  a  witch,  a  rotten 
post,  an  hedge-stake,  may  be  so  set  out  and  tricked 
up,  that  it  shall  make  as  fair  a  shew,  as  much  ena- 
mour as  the  rest :  many  a  silly  fellow  is  so  taken  — 
Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy ,  p.  478. 

Maul.  s.  [Lat.  malleus.l  Heavy  hammer. 
See  Mall. 

A  man  that  beareth  false  witness  against  his 
neighbour  is  a  maul,  a  sword,  and  sharp  arrow  — 
Proverbs,  xxv.  18. 

The  prelates,  as  they  would  have  it  thought,  are 
the  only  mauls  of  schism.  —  Milton,  Reason  of 
Church  Government,  b.  i. 

Maul.  v.  a.  [connected  by  Wedgwood  with 
mangle ;  this  latter  word  being  treated  as 
a  nasalized  form  of  the  Scotch  magil  (see 
below). 

Thare  he  beheld  ane  cruell  maglit  face. 

Gatvaine  Douglas,  Translation  of  the  ^/neid 
But  rede  lele,  and  tak  gud.tent  in  tyme 
Te  nouther  magel  nor  mismeter  my  ryme.     Ibid. 
With  which  he  compares — 

Tyndal  shall  have  no  cause  to  say  that  I  deface 
his  gay  goodly  tale  by  mangling  of'his  matter  and 
rehearsing  him  by  patches  and  pieces.— Sir  T 
More  (from  Richardson). 
Here  the  sense  is  disfigure;  and  the  ety- 
mology is  German  mackel,  as  compared 
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with  the  Latin  macula  =^  stain ;  the  verb 
being  common  in  Low  Latin,  as  specially 
applied  to  any  disfigurement  of  the  face  by 
blows,  '  Si  labium  superius  alicujus  ita 
maculaverit  ut  dentes  appareant.'  (Leges 
Alamannicse  in  Ducange).  Mangle  being 
thus  connected  with  macula,  maul  is  de- 
duced from  mahl (as  in  mahlen  =  paint),  con- 
veying the  notion  of  a  stain,  or  blot.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether  it  is  necessary 
to  go  farther  than  the  form  magil.  Rich- 
ardson connects  it  with  mall,  a  malleus. 
Mangle,  on  the  other  hand,  is  referred  by 
Johnson  to  the  German  mangeln  =  be  want- 
ing, and  connected  with  the  Latin  mancus 
=  lame,  maimed  of  a  hand;  while  Todd 
quotes  Malone  as  suggesting  that  it  is  a 
corruption  of  man  +  qutll. 

Whom  [Edward  son  of  Henry  VI.]  they  that 
stood  about  suddenly  murthered,  and  piteously 
manquelled. — Hall,  Chronicle :  A.D.  1550.] 

Hurt  in  a  coarse  or  butcherly  manner. 

We  do  maul  and  vex  one  another.— Burton,  Ana- 
tomy of  Melancholy,  p.  103. 

Some  other  obscure  prince,  not  as  yet  come  to 
play  in  the  world,  shall  have  the  lustre  from  God  to 
maul  this  great  empire.— duller,  Holy  War,  p.  286. 

The  most  direct  and  efficacious  way  to  ruin  any 
man,  is  to  misrepresent  him;  and  it  often  so  falls 
out,  that  it  wounds  on  both  sides,  and  not  only 
mauls  the  person  misrepresented,  but  him  also  to 
whom  he  is  misrepresented.  —  South,  Sermons,  ii. 
349. 

Will  he  who  saw  the  soldier's  mutton  fist, 
And  saw  thee  maul'd,  appear  within  the  list, 
To  witness  truth  ? 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xvi.     . 

Once  every  week  poor  Hannibal  is  maul'd, 
The  theme  is  given,  and  straight  the  council's  call'd, 
Whether  he  should  to  Rome  directly  go. 

C.  Dryden,  Ibid.  vii.  214. 

I  had  some  repute  for  prose ; 
And,  till  they  drove  me  out  of  date, 
Could  maul  a  minister  of  state. 

Swift,  Miscellanies. 

But  fate  with  butchers  placed  thy  priestly  stall, 
Meek  modern  faith  to  murder,  hack,  and  maul. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iii.  209. 
Maumish.  adj.    [  ?  ]    ?  Rotten. 

The  flesh  was  mawmish  and  rotten. — Sir  R.  L' Es- 
trange. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  nauseous,  mawmish,  mortifi- 
cations, for  a  man  to  have  to  do  with  a  punctual, 
finical  fop.— Id. 

Maunch.    s.    [Fr.  munched]     Sort  of  loose 
sleeve.     Obsolete. 

Long  vests  in  large  plats  or  folds,  and  ample 
sleeves  like  unto  the  ancient  maunch  or  surplice.— 
Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of  some  Years'  Travels 
into  Africa  and  the  Great  Asia,  p.  14,1. 
Maund.  s.     [N.Fr.  mande.~]     Handbasket. 

A  thousand  favours  from  a  maund  she  drew 
Of  amber,  crystal,  and  of  bedded  jet. 

Shakespear,  Lover's  Complaint. 
A  maund  charged  with  household  merchandise. 

Bishop  Hall,  Satires,  iv.  2. 
There  filling  maunds  with  cowslips. 

HerricJc,  Hesperides. 
Maund.  v.  n.     [N.Fr.  maundier.l 

1.  Beg. 

A  rogue, 

A  very  canter,  Sir,  one  that  maunds 
Upon  the  pad.  B.  Jonson,  Staple  of  News. 

Beg,  beg,  and  keep  constables  waking ;  maunder 
for  butter-milk !— Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Theodore 
and  Theodoret. 

2.  Grumble;  murmur. 

He  made  me  many  visits,  maundering  as  if  I  had 
done  him  a  discourtesy  in  leaving  such  an  opening. 
Wiseman,  Surgery.', 

Maunder,  s.     Beggar. 

Springlove,  the  great  commander  of  the  maun- 
ders.—Broome,  Jovial  Crew. 

Their  maunders  used  to  say,  Think  me  worthy.— 
Gregory,  Learned  Works,  p.  60 :  1684. 
Maundering:,  verbal  abs.     Act  of  one  who 
maunders;  complaint. 

The  maunderings  of  discontent  are  like  the  voice 
and  behaviour  of  a  swine,  who,  when  he  feels  it  rain 
runs  grumbling  about,  and  by  that  indeed  discovers 
his  nature  but  does  not  avoid  the  storm.— South, 
Sermons,  11.  604. 

Maunday-Thursday.    s.     Thursday  before 
Good-Friday.     See  extracts. 

He  treateth  in  his  secunde  parte,  the  maundye  of 

Uiryste  with  his  apostles  upon  Shere  Thursday.— 

L    d°re'  fnswfir  to  TVndal  on  the  Souper  of 
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Here  the  monks  their  maundie  make,  with  sun- 

drie  solemne  rights 
And  signs  of  great  humilitie  . . . 
Each  one  the  other's  feete  doth  wash. 

Translation  ofNaogeorgus's  Popish 

Kingdoms,  fol.  51. 

This  dfly  is  called  [dies  mandati]  mandate  or 
maunday  Thursday,  from  the  commandment  which 
our  Saviour  pave  his  apostles  to  commemorate  the 
sacrament  of  his  supper,  which  he  this  day  insti- 
tuted after  the  celebration  of  the  passover ;  ...  or 
from  that  new  commandment  which  he  gave  them 
to  love  one  another,  after  he  had  washed  their  feet 
in  token  of  the  love  he  bore  to  them. — Wheat'  _ 
Rational  Illustration  oftlie  Book  of  Common  Prayer \ 
ch.  v.  §  14. 

This  word  is  applied  by  our  old  writers  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  to  the  command  which 
Christ  gave  to  his  disciples  for  the  commemoration 
of  the  Last  Supper.  Spelman,  however,  thinks  that 
JIaunday- Thursday,  on  the  evening  of  which  day 
the  command  was  given,  may  be  so  called  from 
mande,  a  basket ;  baskets  being  formerly  brought 
on  that  day  to  receive  the  charitable  donations  of 
the  king.— Richardson. 
[The  ceremony  of  washing  the  feet  of  poor  persons  [is] 
performed  in  imitation  of  our  Lord  at  the  institution 
of  the  Last  Supper,  when,  after  supper,  he  washed 
his  disciple's  feet,  saying, '  Mandatum  novum  do  yo- 
bis,"  &c.  Hence,  the  office  appointed  to  be  read  during 
the  ceremony  was  called  mandatum,  or,  in  French, 
mande. . .  The  mode  of  keeping  the  maundye  is  suc- 
cinctly described  in  the  Life  of  St.  Louis.  En  cha- 
scun  iuesdi assolu  li  rois  lavoit  les  piez  a  treize  poures 
— et  donoit  a  chascun  d'eus  quarante  deniers,  et  apres 
il  les  servoit  en  sa  personne  a  table ; — et  auscuns  de 
ses  chapelains  disoient  I'offlce  du  mande  endemen- 
tiercs  que  il  lavoit  les  piez  as  poures.  (Roquefort.) . . . 
In  England  the  memory  of  the  maundy  is  kept  up 
by  the  distribution  of  small  silver  coins  called 
maundy  money  by  the  royal  almoner  on  Holy  or 
Maundy  Thursday.  The  writers  of  the  time  of  the 
Reformation  frequently  gave  the  name  of  maundye 
to  the  sacrament  of  the  Last  Supper  itself. — Wedg- 
wood, Dictionary  of  English  Etymology.'} 
Mausolean.  adj.  Monumental. 

Herses,  heralds,  black  mourners,  solemnities,  obe- 
lisks, and  mausolean  tombs. — Burton,  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,  p.  330. 

Some  have  amused  the  dull  sad  years  of  life 
(Life  spent  in  indolence,  and  therefore  sad) 
With  schemes  of  monumental  fame  ;  and  sought 
By  pyramids  and  mausolean  pomp, 
Short-lived  themselves,  to  immortalize  their  bones. 
Coivper,Task,\>.\.  (Rich.) 

Mausoleum,  s.  [see  extract.]  Pompous  fune- 
ral monument. 

The  mausoleum  was  the  renowned  tombe  or  se- 
pulchre of  Mausolus,  a  petie  king  of  Carie,  which 
the  worthv  ladie  Artemisia  (sometime  his  queene, 
and  now  his  widow)  caused  to  be  erected  for  the 
said  prince  her  husband,  who  died  in  the  second 
year  of  the  hundredth  Olynipias ;  and  verily  so 
sumptuous  a  thing  was  it.  and  so  curiously  wrought 
by  the  artificers  especially,  that  it  is  reckoned  one 
of  those  matchless  monuments  which  are  called  the 
seven  wonders  of  the  world.— Holland,  Translation 
of  Pliny,  b.  xxxvi.  ch.v.  (Rich.) 

Erect  no  mausoleums ;  for  his  best 
Monument  is  his  spouse's  marbled  breast. 

Dryden,  On  the  Death  of  Lord  Hastings. 
Passions  are,  in  morals,  what  motion  is  in  physics  : 
they  create,  preserve,  and  animate:  and  without 
them,  all  would  be  silence  and  death.  Avarice  guides 
men  across  the  deserts  of  the  ocean ;  Pride  covers 
the  earth  with  trophies,  mausoleums,  and  pyramids ; 
Love  turns  men  from  their  savage  rudeness ;  Am- 
bition shakes  the  very  foundation  of  kingdoms.  By 
the  love  of  glory,  weak  nations  swell  into  magnitude 
and  strength.— Sydney  Smith,  Lectures  on  Moral 
Philosophy. 
Mauther.  s.  [  ?  ]  Foolish  young  girl. 

Away,  you  talk  like  a  foolish  mouther. — 
Sir,  all  is  truth  she  says.  £.  Jonson,  Alchymist. 

Mauve,  s.  [Fr.  =  mallow."]  Colour  so  called. 
It  [aniline]  is  a  product  of  the  distillation  of  cer- 
tain organic  substances,  and  among  others  it  has 
been  derived  from  indigo.  It  is  largely  consumed 
in  the  preparation  of  mauve  and  magenta  dyes,  and 
for  this  purpose  is  derived  from  benzol,  one  of  the 
constituents  of  coal  tar. — Brande  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Mauve  (from  the  Latin  malva,  a  mallow,  the  pe- 
tals of  which  have  purple  markings),  [is]  a  purple 
dye  obtained  from  aniline  and  benzol,  two  of  the 
constituents  of  coal  tar. — Ibid. 
Mavis,  s.  [Fr.  mauvi>i,~]  The  editor  has  some- 
times heard  the  mavis  identified  with  the 
blackbird  =  Turdus  merula  (see   Merle.) 
Sometimes  it  means  the  song-thrush.     In 
Yarrell,   however,  where  the  term,  as  an 
English  word,  appears  neither  in  the  syno- 
nymy nor  the  text,  it  is  the  Turdus  iliacus, 
or  redwing,  which   comes   nearest   to    it. 
The  French  for  this  is  merle  mauvis ;  the 
misteltoe  thrush  being  merle  draine ;   the 
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fieldfare,  merle  litorne,  and  the  song 
thrush,  merle  grive.  Nemnich  confirm 
this ;  the  redwing  being,  in  French,  le 
mauvis ;  in  Spanish,  rnalvis  and  maluig;  in 
Italian,  malvizzo.  This  last  word,  how- 
ever, is  also  applied  to  the  song  thrush. 

The  -M-,  doubtless,  represents  an  -I- ; 
presuming  which,  we  find  the  evidence  for 
the  mavis  being  the  redwing  strengthened 
by  the  Danish  maul-  trost  (thrush),  and  the 
Polish  drozd  malt/.  Finally,  the  Lettish 
for  the  fieldfare  is  mells  strads. 
The  world  that  cannot  deem  of  worthy  things, 

When  I  do  praise  her,  say  I  do  but  flatter; 
So  doth  the  cuckow,  when  the  mavis  sings, 
Begin  his  witless  note  apace  to  clear. 

Spenser,  Sonnets. 

In  birds,  kites  have  a  resemblance  with  hawks, 
and  blackbirds  with  thrushes  and  mavises. — Bacon, 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Maw.  s.     [A.S.  maga.~] 
1.  Stomach. 

Satisfied  from  hunger  of  her  maw. 

Sackville,  Induction  to  Mirrourfor 

Magistrates. 

So  oft  in  feasts  with  costly  changes  clad. 
To  crammed  maws  a  sprat  new  stomach  brings. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

We  have  heats  of  dungs  and  of  bellies  and  mawes 
of  Jiving  creatures,  and  of  their  bloods.— Bacon. 

To  be  jovial  when  God  calls  to  mourning,  to  glut 
our  maw,  when  he  calls  to  fasting,  to  glitter  when 
he  would  have  us  sackclothed  and  squalid,  he  hates 
it  to  the  death. — Bishop  Hall,  Remains,  p.  69. 

The  remainder,  by  consuming  one  another,  were 
(a  strange  remedy)  preserved  from  consumption; 
every  tenth  man  being  by  lot  tythed  to  the  shambles, 
and  more  returning  to  their  fellows'  mawes,  than 
on  their  own  legs. — Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  403: 16-14. 
Drinesse  of  bones,  blackness  of  skin,  wringing  of 
mawes. — Seasonable  Sermons,  p.  17 :  1644. 

Though  plenteous,  all  too  little  seems, 
To  stuff  this  maiv,  this  vast  unhidebound  corps. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  600. 
The  serpent,  who  his  maw  obscene  had  fill'd, 
The  branches  in  his  curl'd  embraces  held. 

Dryden,  State  of  Innocence. 
Used  metaphorically. 

I  have  no  maw  to  marriage,  yet  this  rascal 
Tempts  me  extremely. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Monsieur  Thomas. 
So !  now  to  dispose  of  my  self,  'till  'tis  time  to 
think  of  my  Lady  Graveairs— Umph !— I  have  no 
great  maw  to  that  business,  methiuks— I  don't  find 
myself  in  humour  enough  to  come  up  to  the  civil 
things  that  are  usually  expected  in  the  making  up 
of  an  old  quarrel.— Gibber,  The  Careless  Husband. 

•2.  Craw  of  birds. 

Granivorous  birds  have  the  mechanism  of  a  mill ; 
their  maw  is  the  hopper  which  holds  and  softens 
the  grain,  letting  it  down  by  degrees  into  the  sto- 
mach, where  it  is  ground  by  two  strong  muscles ;  in 
whichiaction  they  are  assisted  by  small  stones,  which 
they  swallow  for  the  purpose. — Arbuthnot. 

Maw.  *.  [  ?  ]     Old  game  at  cards. 

The  king  being  at  the  game  of  maw.— Sir  A.  Wei- 
don,  Court  of  King  James,  p.  111. 

They  respect  not  him,  except  it  be  to  play  a  game 
at  chess,  primero,  saunt,  maw,  or  such  like. — Brewer, 
Comedy  of  Lingua,  in.  2. 

Mawkingly.    adj.     After  the  manner  of  a 
Maukin;  slatternly;  slovenly. 

Some  silly  souls  are  prone  to  place  much  piety  in 
their  mawkingly  plainness,  and  in  their  censorious- 
ness  of  others  who  use  more  comely  and  costly  cu- 
riosities.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Artificial  Handsomeness, 
p.  87. 

mawkish,  adj.    Apt  to  give  satiety ;  apt  to 
cause  loathing. 

Like  a  faint  traveller,  whose  dusty  mouth 
Grows  dry  with  heat,  and  spits  a  mawkish  froth. 

Addison,  Translation  oftlie  Georgics. 
Flow,  Welsted,  flow,  like  thine  inspirer,  beer, 
Though  stale,  not  ripe;   though  thin,  yet  never 

clear ; 

So  sweetly  mawkish,  and  so  smoothly  dull ; 
Heady,  not  strong ;  o'erflowing,  though  not  full. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iii.  160. 

M&wmet.  s.     [a   corruption   of  Mahomet.] 
Puppet,  anciently  an  idol. 

In  all  their  temples  the  mawmets  shall  fall  down. 
—Parfre,  Mystery  of  Candlemas-Day :  1512. 

There  you  shall  find  in  every  corner  a  maumet,  at 
every  door  a  beggar,  in  every  dish  a  priest. — Bishop 
Hall,  Epistles,*.*. 

Mawmetry.  s.     Religion  of  Mahomet ;  ido- 
latry.     Obsolete. 

Throwing  away  the  rags  of  mawmefry.—Sir  T. 
Herbert,  Relation   of  some    Years'  Travels    into 
Africa  and  the  Great  Asia,  p.  89. 
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Maw-worm,   s.      Worm  in   the  intestines  : 
(applied  generally  in  the  extract  it  means 
Tapeworm  ;  Nemnich  renders  it  Dots). 
Ordinary  .gut-  worms  loosen,  and  slide  off  from, 
the  intern  tunick  of  the  guts,  and  frequently  creep 
into  the  stomach  for  nutriment,  being  attracted 
thither  by  the  sweet  chyle  ;  whence  they  are  called 
stomach  or  maw-worms.—  Harvey,  Discourse  of  Con- 
sumptions. 

Maxillary,  adj.  [Lat.  mazillaris,  from  max- 
illa =  jaw.]  Belonging  to  the  jawbone. 

The  greatest  quantity  of  hard  substance  continued 
is  towards  the  head  ;  there  is  the  skull,  the  teeth, 
and  the  maxillary  bones.—  Bacon,  Natural  and  Ex- 
perimental History. 

Maxim,  s.  Axiom;  general  principle;  lead- 
ing truth. 

That  the  temper,  the  sentiments,  the  morality  of 
men,  is  influenced  by  the  example  and  disposition 
of  those  they  converse  with,  is  a  reflexion  which  has 
long  since  passed  into  proverbs,  and  been  ranked 
among  the  standing  maxims  of  human  wisdom.  — 
Rogers. 
Maximize,  v.  a.  Carry  up  to  a  maximum. 

If  there  be  cartilaginous  fishes  that  combine  a 
foetal  gristly  condition  of  skull  with  a  maximised 
development  of  scapular  appendage,  I  conclude  that 
the  backward  displacement  of  the  sustaining  arch 
...  is  a  consequence  of  such  development.—  Owen 
Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. 

Maximum.  s.  [Latin.]  The  greatest  quan- 
tity attainable  in  any  given  case  :  (opposed 
to  minimum). 

Good  legislation  is  the  art  of  conducting  a  nation 
to  the  maximum  of  happiness,  and  the  minimum  of 
misery.—  Colquhoun,  On  Indigence,  p.  49'. 

There  he  stood,  as  he  stands  in  the  picture,  irre- 
movable, as  if  the  jest  was  to  last  for  ever  —  with 
such  a  maximum  of  glee,  and  minimum  of  mischief, 
in  his  mirth  .  .  .  that  1  could  have  been  content,  if 
the  honour  of  a  gentleman  might  endure  it,  to  have 
remained  his  butt  and  his  mockery  till  midnight.  — 
Lamb,  Essays  of  Elia,  The  Praise  of  Chimney- 
sweepers. 

It  was  exactly  the  same  with  the  French  Revo- 
lution. That  event  was  a  new  phenomenon  in 
politics.  Nothing  that  had  gone  before  enabled  any 
person  to  judge  with  certainty  of  the  course  which 
affairs  might  take.  At  first  the  effect  was  the  reform 
of  great  abuses  :  and  honest  men  rejoiced.  Then 
came  commotion,  proscription,  confiscation,  bank- 
ruptcy, the  assignats,  the  maximum,  civil  war, 
foreign  war,  revolutionary  tribunals,  guillotinades, 
noyades,  fusillades.—  Macaulay,  Critical  and  His- 
torical Essays,  Sir  J.  Mackintosh. 

Who  are  they  that,  carping  and  quarrelling,  in 
their  Jesuitic  most  moderate  way,  seek  to  shackle 
the  patriotic  movement?  .  .  .  That  when  we  ask  for 
bread,  and  a  maximum  fixed  price,  treat  us  with 
lectures  on  free-trade  in  grains?  Can  the  human 
stomach  satisfy  itself  with  lectures  on  free-trade  ; 
and  are  we  to  fight  the  Austrians  in  a  moderate 
manner,  or  in  an  immoderate  ?  .  .  .  '  Set  up  a  swift 
tribunal  for  traitors,  a  maximum  for  grains  :  '  thus 
speak  with  energy  the  patriot  volunteers.  —  Carlyle, 
Tlie  French  Revolution,  pt.  iii.  b.  iii.  ch.  iv. 

It  is  notorious,  that  in  these  cases,  juries  eagerly 
avail  themselves  of  the  slightest  evidence  of  mental 
derangement,  and  appear  pleased  to  find,  that  they 
have  a  fair  and  reasonable  excuse  for  a  verdict  of 
lunacy.  The  same  jury,  however,  impannelled  to 
try  a  similar  issue  before  another  tribunal,  the 
question  raised  not  being  the  insanity  of  the  self- 
murderer,  but  the  soundness  of  mind  and  capacity 
of  a  person  to  manage  himself  and  his  property, 
will  perseveringly  refuse  to  recognise  the  existence 
of  insanity,  and  incapacity,  even  if  established  by 
the  clearest,  most  conclusive  medical  and  general 
testimony.  The  faintest,  and  minimum  amount  of 
proof,  in  the  former  case,  immediately  determines 
the  verdict  of  the  jury;  the  maximum  degree  of 
evidence  adduced  before  a  different  court,  though 
generally  required,  is  often  set  aside,  as  totally  un- 
worthy of  regard.—  Dr.  Forbes  Winslmc,  On  certain 
obscure  Diseases  of  the  Brain  and  Mind. 

May.  v.  n.  [A.S.  magan  =  be  able;  preterite 
might  ;  no  participle,  and  no  infinitive.] 

1.  Be  at  liberty;  be  permitted;  be  allowed  : 
(as,  '  You  may  do  for  me  all  you  can  '). 

He  that  is  sent  out  to  travel  with  the  thoughts  of 
a  man  designing  to  improve  himself,  may  get  into 
the  conversation  of  persons  of  condition.  —  Locke, 
Thoughts  on  Education. 

2.  Be  possible  :  (in  the  words  may  be). 

It  may  be,  I  shall  otherwise  bethink  me. 

Sliakespear,  Julius  Casar,  iv.  3. 

3.  Be  by  chance. 

Be  the  workmen  what  they  may  be,  let  us  speak 
of  the  work.  —  Bacon,  Essays. 
How  old  may  Phillis  be,  you  ask, 

Whose  beauty  thus  all  hearts  engages? 
To  answer  is  no  easy  task, 
For  she  has  really  two  ages. 

Prior,  Phillis'  s  Age. 
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4.  Have  power. 

This  also  tendeth  to  no  more  but  what  the  king 
may  do :  for  what  he  may  do  is  of  two  kinds ;  what 
he  may  do  as  just,  and  what  he  may  do  as  possible. 
— Bacon. 

Make  the  most  of  life  you  may. — Bourne. 

5.  Expressing  desire. 

May  you  live  happily  and  long  for  the  service  of 
your  country. — Dryden,  Dedication  to  the  Transla- 
tion of  the  lEneid. 

6.  Formerly  used  for  can. 

Their  exceeding  mirth  may  not  be  told. 

Svenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
From  thence  it  comes,  that  this  babe's  bloody 

hand, 
May  not  be  cleansed  with  water  of  this  well.     Ibid. 

As  part  of  an  adverbial  combination :  (with 
be,  meaning  perhaps). 

May-be  that  better  reason  will  assuage 
The  rash  revenger's  heart,  words  well  dispos'd 
Have  secret  power  to  appease  inflamed  rage. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
May  be  the  amorous  count  solicits  her 
In  the  unlawful  purpose. 

SJuik'espear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  iii  5. 
What  they  offer  is  bare  may-be  and  shift,  and 
scarce  ever  amounts  to  a  tolerable  reason. — Creech. 
Used  adjectivally. 

'Tis  nothing  yet,  yet  all  thou  hast  to  give ; 
Then  add  those  may-be  years  thou  hast  to  live. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  293. 

May.  *.  [Lat.  MaiusJ] 

1.  Fifth  month  of  the  year ;  confine  of  Spring 
and  Summer. 

On  a  day,  alack  the  day ! 
Love,  whose  month  is  ever  May, 
'Spied  a  blossom  passing  fair, 
Playing  in  the  wanton  air. 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  iv.  3. 

Hail!  bounteous  May,  that  dost  inspire 
Mirth  and  youth,  and  warm  desire; 
Woods  and  groves  are  of  thy  dressing, 
Hill  and  dale  doth  boasi;  thy  blessing. 

Milton,  Odes,  On  May  Morning,  5. 

May  must  be  drawn  with  a  sweet  and  amiable 
countenance,  clad  in  a  robe  of  white  and  green, 
embroidered  with  daffodils,  hawthorns,  and  blue' 
bottles. — Peacham,  On  Drawing. 

2.  Flower  of  the  hawthorn  ;  Mayflower. 

3.  Early  or  gay  part  of  life. 

If  now  the  May  of  my  years  much  decline. 

Sir  P.  Sidney.  Astrophel  and  Stella. 

You  met  me 
With  equal  ardour  in  your  May  of  blood. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate. 
I  am  in  the  May  of  my  abilities, 
And  you  in  your  December.  Massinger,  Guardian. 

May.  s.     Maid. 

His  daughter  sheene ; 
The  fayrest  may  she  was  that  ever  went. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar,  November. 

May-day,  s.     The  first  of  May. 

'Tis  as  much  impossible, 

Unless  we  sweep  them  from  the  door  with  cannons 
To  scatter  'em,  as  'tis  to  make  'em  sleep 
On  may-day  morning. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  v.  3 

May-flower,  s.    May;  hawthorn-blossom. 

The  plague,  they  report,  hath  a  scent  of  the  may- 
flower. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History 
May-fly.  *.     Insect  so  called  of  the  genus 
Ephemeris. 

He  loves  the  may-fly,  which  is  bred  of  the  cod 
worm  or  caddis.—/.  Walton,  Complete  Angler. 
The  may-fly  is  torn  by  the  swallow,  the  sparrow 
speared  by  the  shrike. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  iv.  4 

May-game.    *.    Diversion ;  sport ;  such  as 
is  used  on  the  first  of  May. 

The  king  this  while,  though  he  seemed  to  accoun 
of  the  designs  of  Perkin  but  as  a  may-game,  ye 
had  given  order  for  the  watching  of  beacons  upon 
the  coasts.— Bacon. 

Like  early  lovers,  whose  unpractised  hearts 
Were  long  the  may-game  of  malicious  arts, 
When  once  they  find  their  jealousies  were  vain, 
With  double  heat  renew  their  fires  again. 

Dryden,  Astreea  Redux,  211 

May-lady,   s.     Queen  or  lady  of  the  May 
in  the  old  May-games. 

A  choir  of  bright  beauties  in  spring  did  appear, 
To  choose  a  may -lady  to  govern  the  year. 

Dryden,  The  Ladies'  Song 

May-pole,  s.    Pole  to  be  danced  round  in 
May. 

Amid  that  area  wide  they  took  their  stand, 

Where  the  tall  may -pole  once  o'er-look'd  the  Stranc 

Pope,  Dunciad,  ii.  27 

'  It  don't  require  much  noble  blood  to  learn  th 

polka  .  .  .  only  we  despise  the  kind  of  thing  yoi 

know ;   only  we  are   too   grave.'     '  And  too  fat 
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whispers  Lankin,  with  a  laugh.    '  Speak  for  your- 
self, you  maypole,'  says  I.     '  If  you  don't  dance 
yourself  people  can  dance  round  you;  put  a  wreath 
of  flowers  upon  your  old  poll,  stick  you  up  in  a 
village  green,  and  so  make  use  of  you.'    '  I  should  be 
glad  to  be  turned  into  anything  so  pleasant,'  Lankin 
answers.— TJiackeray,  Tlie  Kickleburys  on  the  Rhine. 
May-weed,  s.    Plant  so  called ;  Anthemis 
cotula. 

The  maie-weed  doth  burne,  and  the  thistle  doth 

freat, 

The  fitches  pull  downward  both  rie  and  the  wheat. 
Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good 

Husbandry. 
Maying,  s.    Celebration  of  the  first  of  May. 

Cupid  with  Aurora  playing, 
As  he  met  her  once  a  maying. 

Milton,  L' Allegro,  19 
Verse,  a  breeze  mid  blossoms  straying, 

Where  Hope  clung  feeding,  like  a  bee— 
Both  were  mine !    Life  went  a  maying 
With  Nature,  Hope,  and  Poesy, 

When  I  was  young ! 
Coleridge,  Youth  and  Age. 

Mayonnaise,  s.     [Fr.]     See  extract. 

Put  into  a  large  basin  the  yolks  only  of  two  fine 
and  very  fresh  eggs,  carefully  freed  from  the  germs, 
with  a  little  salt  and  cayenne ;  stir  these  well  toge- 
ther, then  add  about  a  teaspoonful  of  the  purest 
salad  oil,  and  work  the  mixture  round  with  a  wooden 
spoon  utitil  it  appears  like  cream.  Pour  in  by  slow 
degrees  nearly  half  a  pint  of  oil,  continuing  at  each 
interval  to  work  the  sauce  as  at  first  until  it  resumes 
the  smoothness  of  a  custard,  and  not  a  particle  of 
the  oil  remains  visible ;  then  add  a  couple  of  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  plain  or  of  tarragon  vinegar;  and  one 
of  cold  water  to  whiten  the  sauce.  A  bit  of  clear 
veal  jelly,  the  size  of  an  egg,  will  improve  it  greatly ; 
and  a  morsel  of  garlic  not  larger  than  a  pea,  bruised 
as  fine  as  possible,  will  give  it  a  very  agreeable  relish, 
even  to  persons  to  whom  garlic  generally  is  distaste- 
ful. In  lieu  of  this,  a  few  drops  of  eschalot  vinegar 
may  be  stirred  in ;  and  the  flavour  may  be  varied 
with  lemon-juice  and  cucumber,  or  chili  vinegar  at 
choice.  The  reader  who  may  have  a  prejudice 
against  the  unboiled  eggs  which  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  the  mayonnaise,  will  find  that  the  most 
fastidious  taste  would-  not  detect  their  being  raw,  if 
the  sauce  be  well  made ;  and  the  persons  who  dis- 
like oil  may  partake  of  it  in  this  form,  without 
being  aware  of  its  presence,  provided  always  that  it 
be  perfectly  fresh  and  pure  in  flavour,  for  otherwise 
it  is  easily  perceptible. — Eliza  Acton,  Modern  Cook- 
ery, p.  113 :  ed.  1845. 

Mayor,  s.    Chief  magistrate  of  a  corpora- 
tion. 

When  the  king  once  heard  it ;  out  of  anger, 
He  sent  command  to  the  lord  mayor  straight 
To  stop  the  rumour.  Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  1. 

Wouldst  thou  not  rather  chuse  a  small  renown, 
To  be  the  mayor  of  some  poor  paltry  town. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  x.  162. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  of  the  Saxon  laws  we 
may  reckon,  1.  The  constitution  of  parliaments,  or 
rather  general  assemblies  of  the  principal  and  wisest 
men  of  the  nation. ...  2.  The  election  of  their  magis- 
trates by  the  people ;  originally  even  that  of  their 
kings, . . .  that  of  all  subordinate  magistrates,  their 
military  officers  or  heretochs,  their  sheriffs,  their 
conservators  of  the  peace,  their,  coroners,  their  port- 
reeves (since  changed  into  mayors  and  bailiffs) ,  an  c 
even  their  tything-men  and  borsholders  at  the  leet 
continued  some  till  the  Norman  conquest,  others  for 
two  centuries  after,  and  some  remain  to  this  day. — 
Sir  W.  Blackstone,  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of 
England,  b.  iv.  ch.  xxxiii. 
Mayoralty.  s.  Office  of  a  mayor. 

It  is  incorporated  with  a  mayoralty,  and  nameth 
the  burgesses  to  the  parliament. — Carew,  Survey  q,' 
Cornwall. 

There  was  a  sharp  prosecution  against  Sir  William 

Capel,  for  misgoverning  in  his  mayoralty. — Bacon 

History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

Mayoress,  s.    Wife  of  the  mayor. 

Old  Mrs.  Petulant  desired  both  her  daughters  to 
mind  the  moral ;  then  whispered  Mrs.  Mayoress 
This  is  very  proper  for  young  people  to  see. — Toiler 
no.  16. 

Mazard.  *.    [connected  with  Mazer,  from 
the  likeness  of  a  skull  to  a  bowl.] 

Now  my  Lady  Worm's  chapless,  and  knockt  abou 
the  mazard  with  a  sexton's  spade.  —  Shakespear 
Hamlet,  v.  1. 

Where  thou  might'st  stickle  without  hazard 
Of  outrage  to  thy  hide  and  mazard. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  2, 70' 

Mazard.  v.  a.    Knock  on  the  head. 

I  heard  some  talk  of  the  carpenters'  way,  and 
attempted  that ;  but  there  the  wooden  rogues  let  $ 
huge  trap-door  fall  o'  my  head :  If  1  had  not  been 
spirit,  I  had  been  mazarded. — B.  Jonson,  Masque 
at  Court. 
Maze.  s.  [  ?  ] 

1.  Labyrinth  ;  place  of  perplexity  and  wind 
ing  passages. 


ME  AC 

This  is  as  strange  a  maze  as  e'er  men  trod. 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  v.  1. 
Circular  base  of  rising  folds,  that  tower'd 
Fold  above  fold,  a  surging  maze. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lust,  ix.  498. 
The  ways  of  Heaven  are  dark  and  intricate, 
Puzzled  with  mazes  and  perplex'd  with  errour ; 
Our  understanding  searches  them  in  vain.  Addison. 
Confusion  of  thought;  uncertainty;  per- 
plexity. 

He  left  in  himself  nothing  but  a  maze  of  longing, 
and  a  dungeon  of  sorrow.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

I  have  thrust  myself  into  this  maze, 
Haply  to  wive  and  thrive  as  best  I  may. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  4. 
Others  apart  sat  on  a  hill  retired, 
In  thoughts  more  elevate,  and  reason'd  high 
Of  providence,  foreknowledge,  will  and  fate, 
Fix'd  fate,  free-will,  foreknowledge  absolute, 
And  found  no  end,  in  wandering  mazes  lost. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  561. 


v.  a. 
[.  Amaze. 

Much  was  I  mazed  to  see  this  monster  kind, 
In  hundred  forms  to  change  his  fearful  hue. 

Spenser. 

Indeed  !  so  late !  the  sluggard  mazed  replies, 
Brushing  the  dews  of  slumber  from  his  eyes. 

Neville,  Imitation  of  Juvenal,  p.  78:  1769. 
2.  Bewilder  (from  Maze). 

Thou  art  mazed,  the  night  is  long, 

And  the  longer  night  is  near; 
What !  I  am  not  all  as  wrong 
As  a  bitter  jest  is  near. 

Tennyson,  The  Vision  of  Sin. 

Mazer,  s,     [Dutch,  maeser  =  knot  of  maple.] 
Maple  cup. 

Then,  lo !  Perigot,  the  pledge  which  I  plight, 

A  mazer  y  wrought  of  the  maple  ware, 
Wherein  is  enchased  many  a  fair  sight 
Of  bears  and  tygers  that  make  fierce  war. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar. 
Virgil  observes,  like  Theocritus,  a  just  decorum 
both  of  the  subject  and  the  persons,  as  in  the  third 
pastoral,  where  one  of  his  shepherds  describes  a 
bowl,  or  mazer,  curiously  carved. — Dryden. 
"The  proper  meaning  of  the  word  is  wood  of  a  spotted 
or  speckled  grain,  from  Old  High  German  mdsen,  a 
spot,  scar;  mana,  cicatrix;  blatter-masen,  pock- 
marks.  (Sehmeller.)  Dutch  maese,  spot,  stain, 
mark;  maeser,  maser;  Bavarian,  maser,  bruscus,  a 
knotted  excrescence  on  the  boles  of  different  kinds 
of  trees  which  furnishes  wood  of  an  ornamental 
grain  for  turners,  cabinet-makers,  and  others.  Ger- 
man maserle,  maserbirke,  alder  or  birch,  furnishing 
wood  of  such  a  nature.  Dutch  maes-hout,  maeser  en- 
hout ;  Old  High  German  mazaltra,  mazeldera  (Ger- 
man massholder),  maple,  from  the  speckled  grain  of 
the  wood.  French  madre,  a  thick-streaked  grain  in 
wood ;  madrer,  the  grain  of  wood  to  be  full  of  crooked 
and  speckled  streaks.  (Cotgrave.)  'Venderres  de 
hanas  de  fust  et  de  madre,  de  auges — et  de  toute 
autre  fustaille.'  (Registre  de  Metiers,  112,  Document 
Iu6dits.)  Here  we  see  cups  of  ordinary  wood  (fust) 
distinguished  from  those  of  maser  (madre)  or  wood 
of  speckled  grain,  but  both  included  under  the  name 
of 'fustaille  or  wood-work,  in  a  deed  of  the  Count 
of  Autun, '  Et  anapo  corneo  magno  cum  illo  de  rna- 
zaro.'  (Ducange.)  In  an  account  of  the  royal  side- 
board, A.D.  1350,  we  find  mazer  and  cedar-wood  used 
for  the  handles  of  knives.  '  Deux  paires  de  couteaux 
a  tranchier— I'une  paire  a  manches  de  cedre  garnis 
de  virolles  et  de  tinglettes  d'argent  dorees— et  1'autre 
paire  &  ir.anches  de  madre  semblables.'  But  the 
chief  use  of  the  material  being  for  drinking  vessels, 
the  Fr.  mazerin,  mazelin,  as  English  mazer,  is  found 
in  the  sense  of  a  cup. —  Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of 
English  Etymology.'} 

Mazy,  adj.    Perplexed  with  windings ;  con- 
fused. 

I  wont  to  raunge  amid  the  mazie  thicket. 

Spenser,  Sheplierd's  Calendar,  December. 

How  from  that  sapphire  fount  the  crisped  brooks, 
Rolling  on  orient  pearl  and  sands  of  gold, 
With  mazy  errour  under  pendant  shades, 
Ran  nectar.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  239. 

The  Lapithsc  to  chariots  add  the  state 
Of  bits  and  bridles,  taught  the  steed  to  bound, 
To  run  the  ring,  and  trace  the  mazy  round. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgies,  iii.  180. 

Me.  See  My. 

Me.  See  One  =  Fr.  Jiomme,  English,  man. 
Meacock.  s.    [N.Fr.  mescoqJ]    Uxorious  or 
effeminate  man;  coward. 

As  stout  as  a  stock-fish,  as  meek  as  a  meacock.  — 
Apius  and  Virginia:  1575. 

A  meacocke  is  he,  who  dread'th  to  see  bloudshed. 
— Mirrourfpr  Magistrates,  p.  418. 

They  are  like  my  husband ;  mere  meacocks,  verily 
— Olapthorne,  Hollander. 
Used  adjectivally. 

'Tis  a  world  to  see, 

How  tame,  when  men  and  women  are  alone, 
A  meacock  wretch  can  make  the  curstest  shrew. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  1. 


MEAD 

Mead.  s.  [from  A.S.  meSu.]  Kind  of  drink 
made  of  water  and  honey.  See  Metheg- 
lin. 

Though  not  so  solutive  a  drink  as  mead,yet  it  will 
be  more  grateful  to  the  stomach. — Bacon. 

He  views  his  herds  in  vales  afar, 
Or  shears  his  over-burden'd  sheep ; 
Or  ntead  for  cooling  drink  prepares, 
Of  virgin  honey  in  the  jars. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Horace,  epode  ii. 

Mead.  s.     Rhetorical  for  meadow. 
Where  all  things  in  common  do  rest, 
Corne  t'eild  with  the  pasture  and  mead, 
Yet  what  doth  it  stand  you  in  stead  ? 

Tusser,  Vive  Hundred  Points  of  good  Husbandry. 
Paints  her,  'tis  true,  with  the  same  hand  which 

spreads, 

Like  glorious  colours,  through  the  flow'ry  meads, 
When  lavish  nature  with  her  best  attire 
Cloaths  the  gay  spring,  the  season  of  desire. 

Waller. 

Meadow,  s.  [A.S.  mcedewe.  Meadow  and 
mead  are  to  one  another  as  shadow  and 
shade.]  Ground  not  ploughed,  but  covered 
with  grass  and  flowers ;  pasture,  or  grass 
land,  annually  mown  for  hay. 

Yet  ere  to-morrow's  sun  shall  shew  his  head, 
The  dewy  paths  of  meadows  we  will  tread, 
For  crowns  and  chaplets  to  adorn  thy  bed. 

Dryden,  Epithalamium  of  Helen  and  Menelaus. 

Used  adjectivally. 

A  band  select  from  forage  drives 
A  herd  of  beeves,  fair  oxen,  and  fair  kine, 
From  a  fat  meadow  ground. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  646. 

Meadow-saffron,  s.  [two  words.]  Plant  so 
called ;  Colchicum  autumnale. 

The  meadow-saffron  hath  a  flower  consisting  of 
one  leaf,  shaped  like  a  lily,  rising  in  form  of  a  small 
tube,  and  is  gradually  widened  into  six  segments ;  it 
has  likewise  a  solid,  bulbous  root,  covered  with  a 
membranous  skin. — Miller. 

Meadow-sweet,  s.  Plant  so  called ;  Spiraea 
ulmaria. 

It  is  called  Regina  prati  and  Barba  capri :  of  some 
"Ulmaria  from  the  likenesse  it  hath  with  the  elm- 
tree  leaf. ...  It  is  called  —  in  English  meades-sweet, 
medow-sweet,  and  queen  of  the  inedowes.— Gerarde, 
Zfer&aM,  p.  1045 :  1633. 

Meadow-wort,  s.     ?  Meadow-sweet. 

Some  other  wild  that  grow; 
As  burnet  all  abroad,  and  meadow-wort. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  xv. 

Meager,  adj.  [Fr.  maigre.~\ 

1.  Lean;  wanting  flesh. 

[Thou]  art  so  lean  and  meagre  waxen  late, 
That  scarce  thy  legs  uphold  thy  feeble  gait. 

Spenser,  Motlier  Hubberd's  Tale. 
But  now  will  canker  sorrow  eat  my  bud, 
And  chase  the  native  beauty  from  his  cheek, 
And  he  will  look  as  hollow  as  a  ghost, 
As  dim  and  meagre  as  an  ague's  fit. 

Shake -spear,  King  John,  iii.  4. 
Meagre  were  his  looks, 
Sharp  misery  had  worn  him  to  the  bones. 

Id.,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  1. 
Whatsoever  their  neighbour  gets,  they  lose,  and 
the  very  bread  that  one  eats  makes  t'  other  meager. 
— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Fierce  famine  with  her  meagre  face, 
And  fevers  of  the  fiery  race. 
In  swarms  th'  offending  wretch  surround, 
All  brooding  on  the  blasted  ground : 
And  limping  death,  lash'd  on  by  fate, 
Comes  up  to  shorten  half  our  date. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Horace,  b.  i.  ode  iii. 

2.  Poor ;  hungry. 

Canaan's  happy  land,  when  worn  with  toil, 
Requir'd  a  sabbath  year  to  mend  the  meagre  soil. 

Dryden. 
Meager,  v.  a.     Make  lean. 

A  man  meagered  with  long  watching  and  painful 
labour.— Knolles,  History  of  tJie  Turks. 

His  ceaseless  sorrow  for  the  unhappy  maid 
Meagred  his  look,  and  on  his  spirits  prey'd. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid. 

Me&gerly.  ado.  In  a  meagre  manner , 
poorly;  barrenly. 

O  physick's  power,  which  (some  say)  hath  re- 

strain'd 
Approach  of  death,  alas  !  thou  helpest  meagerly. 

Sidney,  Arcadia,  b.  iv. 

Meagerness.    s.      Attribute    suggested  by 

Meagre. 
1.  Leanness  ;  want  of  flesh. 

It  produces  . . .  restless  thoughts,  paleness,  mea- 
gerness,  neglect  of  business,  and  the  like. — Burton, 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  612. 

They  were  famished  into  such  a  meagerness.— 
Hammond,  Works,  iv.  617. 


2.  Scantness ;  bareness. 

Poynings,  the  better  to  make  compensation  of  the 
meagerness  of  his  service  in  the  wars  by  acts  of 
peace,  called  a  parliament.— Bacon,  History  of  the 
Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

Meak.  s.  [  ?  ]  Hook  with  a  long  handle. 
Rare. 

A  meake  for  the  pease,  and  to  swing  np  the  brake. 
Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good  Husbandry. 

Meal.  s.  [A.S.  »*<££  =  mark.] 

1.  Act  of  eating  at  a  certain  time. 

The  quantity  of  aliment  necessary  to  keep  the 
animal  in  a  due  state  of  vigour,  ought  to  be  divided 
into  meals  at  proper  intervals. — Arbuthnot,  On  the 
Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 
Used  adjectivally. 

Boaz  said  unto  her,  At  meal  time  come  thou 
hither,  and  eat  of  the  bread,  and  dip  thy  morsel  in 
the  vinegar.— Ruth,  ii.  14. 

2.  Repast ;  food  eaten. 

What  strange  fish 
Hath  made  his  meal  on  thee  f 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  ii.  1. 

Give  them  great  meals  of  beef,  and  iron  and  steel, 
they  will  eat  like  wolves,  and  fight  like  devils.— Id., 
Henry  V.  iii.  7. 

They  made  me  a  miser's  feast  of  happiness, 
And  could  not  furnish  out  another  meal.     Dryden. 

3.  Part;  fragment. 

That  yearly  rent  is  still  paid  into  the  hanaper, 
even  as  the  former  casualty  itself  was  wont  to  be, 
in  parcel  meal,  brought  in  and  answered  there.— 
Bacon. 

Meal.  s.  [Dutch,  mael,  meel.~\  Flour,  or 
edible  part  of  corn. 

In  the  bolting  and  sifting  of  near  fourteen  years 
of  such  power  and  favour,  all  that  came  out  could 
not  be  expected  to  be  pure  and  fine  meal,  but  must 
have  a  mixture  of  padar  and  bran  in  this  lower 
age  of  human  fragility.— Sir  H.  Wotton. 
Used  as  the  _/?/•«£  element  in  a  compound. 

An  old  weasel  conveys  himself  into  a  meal-tub  for 
the  mice  to  come  to  her,  since  she  could  not  go  to 
them. — Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 
Meal.  v.  a.     Sprinkle  ;  mingle. 

Were  he  meal'd 

With  that  which  he  corrects,  then  were  he  tyran- 
nous. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  2. 

Mealy,  adj. 

\ .  Having  the  taste  or  soft  insipidity  of  meal ; 
having  the  qualities  of  meal. 

The  mealy  parts  of  plants  dissolved  in  water  make 
too  viscid  an  aliment. — Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature 
and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

2.  Besprinkled  as  with  meal :  (as  the  first 
element  in  a  compound). 

With  four  wings,  as  all  farinaceous  and  mealif- 
winged  animals,  as  butterflies  and  moths. — Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Mealy-mouthed,  adj.  Using  soft  words, 
concealing  the  real  intention ;  speaking 
hypocritically. 

He  cannot  away  with  tobacco ;  for  he  is  persuaded 
(and  not  much  amiss)  that  'tis  a  sparer  of  bread- 
corn  ;  which  he-could  find  in  his  heart  to  transport 
without  license ;  but,  weighing  the  penalty,  he  grows 
mealy-moutlied,  and  dares  not. — Sir  T.  Ooerbury, 
Characters,  sign.  N. :  1627. 

The  truth  is,  Clayton  was  false,  mealie-moutlied, 
and  poor-spirited. — Life  of  A.  Wood,  p.  165. 

She  was  a  fool  to  be  mealy-mouthed,  where  nature 
speaks  so  plain.— Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 
With  the  -y  elided. 

Ye  hypocrites,  ye  whited  walls  and  painted  sepul- 
chres, ye  meal-moutJied  counterfeits,  ye  devourers  of 
widows. — Harmar,  Translation  oflieza's  Sermons, 
p.  315 :  1587. 

Who  would  imagine  yonder  sober  man, 
That  same  devout  meale-moiith'd  precisian, 
That  cries  Good  Brother,  Kind  Sister,  makes  a  duck 
After  the  antique  grace ;  can  always  pluck 
A  sacred  booke  out  of  his  civil  hose ; — 
Says  with  a  turn'd-up  eye  a  solemne  grace 
Of  halfe  an  houre  ;  then,  with  a  silken  face, 
Smiles  on  the  holy  crew ;  and  then  doth  cry, 
O  manners !  Marston,  Satires. 

Mean.  adj.     [from  A.S.  mane.] 
1 .  Wanting  dignity ;  of  low  rank  or  birth. 

She  was  stricken  with  most  obstinate  love  to  a 
young  man  but  of  mean  parentage,  in  her  father's 
court,  named  Antiphilus ;  so  mean,  as  that  he  was 
but  the  son  of  her  nurse,  and  by  that  means  with- 
out other  desert,  became  known  of  her.— Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

This  fairest  maid  of  fairer  mind; 
By  fortune  mean,  in  nature  born  a  queen.  Id. 

True  hope  is  swift,  and  flies  with  swallow  wings : 
Kings  it  makes  gods,  and  meaner  creatures  kings. 
Shakespear,  Richard  III.  v.  2. 
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2.  Low-minded  ;  base ;  ungenerous ;  spirit- 
less. 

The  shepherd  knows  not  thunder  from  a  tabor, 
More  than  I  know  the  sound  of  Marcins'  tongue 
From  every  meaner  man's. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  i.  6. 

Can  you  imagine  I  so  mean  could  prove, 
To  save  my  life  by  changing  of  my  love  P       Dryden. 

We  fast  not  to  please  men,  nor  to  promote  any 
mean  worldly  interest. — Smalridge,  Sermons. 

3.  Contemptible ;  despicable. 

The  Roman  legions  and  grfat  Caesar  found 
Our  fathers  no  mean  foes.     J.  Philips,  Cyder  i.  600. 

4.  Low  in  the  degree  of  any  good  quality; 
low  in  worth ;  low  in  power. 

Some  things  are  good,  yet  in  so  mean  a  degree  of 
goodness,  that  many  are  only  not  disproved  nor  dis- 
allowed of  God  for  them.— Hoo ker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

French  wheat  is  bearded,  and  requireth  the  best 
soil,  recompensing  the  same  with  a  profitable  plenty ; 
and  not  wheat,  so  termed  because  it  is  unbearded, 
is  contented  with  a  meaner  earth,  and  contenting 
with  a  suitable  gain. — Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

The  lands  be  not  holden  of  her  majesty,  but  by  a 
mean  tenure  in  soccage,  or  by  knight's  service  at 
the  most. — Bacon. 

By  this  extortion  he  suddenly  grew  from  a  mean 
to  a  mighty  estate,  insomuch  that  his  ancient  inhe- 
ritance being  not  one  thousand  marks  yearly,  he 
became  able  to  dispend  ten  thousand  pounds. — Sir 
J.  Davies,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

To  peaceful  Rome  new  laws  ordain ; 
Call'd  from  his  mean  abode  his  sceptre  to  sustain. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  vi.  1107. 

I  have  sacrificed  much  of  my  own  si.'lf-love,  in  pre- 
venting not  only  many  mean  things  from  seeing  the 
light,  but  many  which  I  thought  tolerable. — Pope. 
Mean.    adj.     [from   Fr.  moyenJ] 

1.  Middle;  moderate;  without  excess. 

He  saw  this  gentleman,  one  of  the  properest  and 
best-graced  men  that  ever  I  saw,  being  of  middle 
age  and  a  mean  stature. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Now  read  with  them  those  organick  arts  which 
enable  men  to  discourse  and  write,  and  according  to 
the  fittest  style  of  lofty,  mean,  or  lowly. — Milton, 
Tractate  on  Education. 

2.  Intervening;  intermediate. 

It  came  to  pass  in  the  mean  while  that  the  heaven 
was  black  with  clouds  and  wind,  and  there  was  a 
great  rain.— 1  Kings,  xviii.  45. 
Mean.  s.     [Fr.  moyen.~\ 

1.  Mediocrity;  middle  rate ;  medium. 

He  tempering  goodly  well 
Their  contrary  dislikes  with  loved  means ; 
Did  place  them  all  in  order,  and  compell 
To  keep  themselves  within  their  sundry  reigns, 
Together  link'd  with  adamantine  chains.    Spenser. 

Oft  'tis  seen 

Our  mean  secures  us ;  and  our  mere  defects 
Prove  our  commodities. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  1. 
There  is  a  mean  in  all  things,  and  a  certain  mea- 
sure wherein  the  good  and  the  beautiful  consist,  and 
out  of  which  they  never  can  depart.— Dryden,  Trans- 
lation of  Dujresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

But  no  authority  of  gods  or  men 
Allow  of  any  mean  in  poesie.         Lord  Roscommon. 

Against  her  then  her  forces  prudence  joins, 
And  to  the  golden  mean  herself  confines. 

Sir  J.  Denham. 

2.  Tenor  part  in  a  musical  composition.  Ob- 
solete. 

A  new  voluntary  descant,  so  farre  out  of  tune,  that 
it  agreeth  neither  with  the  tenour,  nor  meane. — 
Archbishop  Cranmer,  Answer  to  Bishop  Gardiner. 

The  rolling  sea  resounding  soft, 
In  his  big  base  then  fitly  answered, 
And  on  the  rock  the  waves,  breaking  aloft, 
A  solemn  mean  unto  them  measured. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

The  treble  cutteth  the  air  so  sharp,  as  it  returneth 
too  swift  to  make  the  sound  equal ;  and  therefore  a 
•mean  or  tenor,  is  the  sweetest.— Bacon. 
Now  you  are  too  flat, 

And  mar  the  concord  with  too  harsh  a  descant ; 
There  wanteth  but  a  mean  to  fill  your  song. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  2. 
The  base  and  treble  married  to  the  mean. 

Drayton,  Baron's  Wars,  canto  iii. 

3.  Interval ;  interim  ;  meantime. 

But  sith  this  wretched  woman  overcome 
Of  anguish  rather  than  of  crime  hath  been, 
Reserve  her  cause  to  her  eternal  doom, 
And  in  the  mean  vouchsafe  her  honourable  tomb. 

Spenser. 

In  the  mean  (turning  to  the  officer  who  scourged 
him),  while  he  and  I  dispute  this  matter,  mind  you 
your  business  on  his  back. — Dryden,  Life  of  Plu- 
tarch. 

4.  Instrument ;  measure ;  that  which  is  used 
in  order  to  any  end. 

Pamela's  noble  heart  would  needs  gratefully  make 
known  the  valiant  mean  of  her  safety.— Sir  P.  Sid' 
ney. 
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As  long  as  that  which  Christians  did  was  good 
and  no  way  subject  to  just  reproof,  their  virtuous 
conversation  was  a  mean  to  work  the  heathens'  con- 
version unto  Christ.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
It  is  no  excuse  unto  him  who,  being  drunk,  com- 
mitteth  incest,  and  alledgeth  that  his  wits  were  not 
his  own;  inasmuch  as  himself  might  have  chosen 
whether  his  wits  should  by  that  mean  have  been 
taken  from  him. — Ibid. 

I'll  devise  a  mean  to  draw  the  Moor 
Out  of  the  way,  that  your  converse  and  business 
May  be  more  free.  Shakespear,  Othello,  iii.  1. 

No  place  will  please  me  so,  no  mean  of  death, 
As  here  by  Caesar  and  by  you  cut  off. 

Id.,  Julius  Caesar,  iii.  1. 
.Nature  is  made  better  by  no  mean, 
But  nature  makes  that  mean ;  so  over  that  art 
Which,  you  say,  adds  to  nature,  is  an  art 
That  nature  makes.  Id.,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 

The  mean  might  be  the  easier  attained.— Milton, 
Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce. 
In  the  plural. 

The  more  base  art  thou. 
To  make  such  means  for  her  as  thou  hast  done, 
And  leave  her  on  such  slight  conditions. 

.Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  v.4. 
By  this  means  he  had  them  the  more  at  vantage, 
being  tired  and  harassed  with  a  long  march.— Bacon, 
History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

Because  he  wanted  means  to  perform  any  great 
action,  he  made  means  to  return  the  sooner. — Sir  J. 
Davies,  Discourse  on  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Strong  was  their  plot, 

Their  parties  great,  means  good,  the  season  fit, 
Their  practice  close,  their  faith  suspected  not. 

Daniel. 

By  this  means  not  only  many  helpless  persons 
will  be  provided  for,  but  a  generation  will  be  bred 
up  not  perverted  by  any  other  hopes.— Bislwp  Sprat, 
Sermons. 

Who  is  there  that  hath  the  leisure  and  means  to 
collect  all  the  proofs  concerning  most  of  the  opi- 
nions he  has,  so  as  safely  to  conclude  that  he  hath  a 
clear  and  full  view  P— Locke. 

A  good  character,  when  established,  should  not 
be  rested  in  as  an  end,  but  only  employed  as  a 
m  eans  of  doing  still  farther  good.— Bishop  Atterbury . 
5.  Means  are  likewise  used  for  revenue ;  for- 
tune :  (probably  from  demesnes). 

Your  means  are  very  slender,  and  your  waste  is 
great. — I  would  it  were  otherwise;  I  would  my 
means  were  greater,  and  my  waist  slenderer.— 
Sliakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  i.  2. 

For  competence  of  life  I  will  allow  you, 
That  lack  of  means  enforce  you  not  to  evil ; 
And,  as  we  hear  you  do  reform  yourselves, 
Give  you  advancement.  Ibid.  v.  5. 

Essex  did  not  build  or  adorn  any  house;  the  queen 
perchance  spending  his  tune,  and  himself  his 
means.— Sir  H.  Wotton. 


By   all   means.      Without  doubt ;     without 

hesitation  ;  without  fail. 
By  no  means.    Not  in  any  degree ;  not  at  all. 
The  wine  on  this  side  of  the  lake  is  by  no  means  so 
good  as  that  on  the  other.— Addison,  Travels  in 
Italy. 

Mean.  v.  n.    [A.S.»z#nara;  M.-G.  munan.~] 

1.  Have  in  the  mind  ;  purpose. 

These  delights  if  thou  canst  give, 
Mirth,  with  thee  I  mean  to  live. 

Milton,  L' Allegro,  151. 

2.  Think  ;  have  the  power  of  thought. 

And  he  who  now  to  sense,  now  nonsense  leaning, 
Means  not,  but  blunders  round  ab6ut  a  meaning. 

Pope,  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot. 
Mean.  v.  a. 

1 .  Purpose  ;  intend ;  design. 

Ye  thought  evil  against  me :  but  God  meant  it 
unto  good  ...  to  save  much  people  alive. — Genesis, 

And  life  more  perfect  have  attain'd  than  fate 
Meant  me,  by  venturing  higher  than  my  lot. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  689. 
I  practised  it  to  make  you  taste  your  cheer 
With  double  pleasure,  first  prepar'd  by  fear : 
So  loyal  subjects  often  seize  their  prince, 
Forced  (for  his  good)  to  seeming  violence, 
Yet  mean  his  sacred  person  not  the  least  offence. 

Dryden,  The  Cock  and  the  Fox,  788. 

2.  Intend  ;  hint  covertly  ;  understand. 

It  shall  come  to  pass,  when  your  children  shall  say 
unto  you,  What  mean  ye  by  this  service?  that  ye 
shall  say,  It  is  the  passover.— Exodus,  xii.  26. 

1  forsake  an  argument  on  which  I  could  delight 
to  dwell ;  I  mean  your  judgement  in  your  choice  of 
friends.— Dryden. 

Whatever  was  meant  by  them.it  could  not  be  that 
Cain,  as  elder,  had  a  natural  dominion  over  Abel. — 
Locke. 

Mean-time,   s.    In  the  intervening  time  : 
(sometimes  an  adverbial  mode  of  speech). 

Mean-time  her  warlike  brother  on  the  seas, 
His  waving  streamers  to  the  winds  displays. 

Dryden,  Ode  to  the  Memory  of  Mrs.  Anne. 

Killegrew. 
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Mean-time,  in  shades  of  night  vEneas  lies, 
Care  seized  his  soul,  and  sleep  forsook  his  eyes. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  i.  420 
The  Roman  legions  were  all  recalled  to  help  thei 
country  against  the  Goths ;  mean-time  the  Britons 
left  to  shift  for  themselves  and  harassed  by  inroad 
from  the  Picts,  were  forced  to  call  in  the  Saxons  fo 
their  defence.— Swift. 

Meander,  s.  [river  in  Phrygia  so  called,  re- 
markable for  its  winding  course.]     Maze 
labyrinth;    flexuous   passage;    serpentine 
winding;  winding  course. 

Physicians,  by  the  help  of  anatomical  dissections 
have  searched  into  those  various  meanders  of  the 
veins,  arteries,  and  integrals  of  the  body.— Sir  M 
Hale,  Origination  of  Mankind. 
'Tis  well,  that  while  mankind 

Through  fate's  perverse  meander  errs, 
He  can  imagined  pleasures  find, 
To  combat  against  real  cares. 

Prior,  Epistles,  To  the  Hon.  Charles  Montague 
While  ling'ring  rivers  in  meanders  glide, 
They  scatter  verdant  life  on  either  side ; 
The  vallies  smile,  and  with  their  flowery  face, 
And  wealthy  births  confess  the  flood's  embrace. 

Sir  R.  Blackmore 

Law  is  a  bottomless  pit:  John  Bull  was  flatterec 
by  the  lawyers,  that  his  suit  would  not  last  above  a 
year ;  yet  ten  long  years  did  Hocus  steer  his  cause 
through  all  the  meanders  of  the  law,  and  all  the 
courts  —Arbuthnot,  History  of  John  Bull. 

Or  where  Hebrus  wanders, 
Rolling  in  meanders. 

Pope,  Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day 
Meander,   v.  n.      Run   with    a    serpentine 
course ;  be  winding,  or  intricate. 

A  rivulet  of  text  shall  meander  through  a  meadow 
of  margin.— Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal. 

Meander,  v.  a.     Wind ;  turn  round ;  make 
flexuous. 

A  waving  glow  the  bloomy  beds  display, 
Blushing  in  bright  diversities  of  day, 
With  silver-quivering  rills  meander'd  o'er. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  ep.  iv. 

Meandered,  part.  adj.   Wound  in  meanders. 
By  their  meandered  creeks. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  i 
Meandered  ways, 
And  labyrinth-like  turnings.  Ibid,  song  xii. 

Meandering,  part.  adj.   Running,  or  flowing 
as  a  meander. 

Thou  only  know'st 
That  dark  meandering  maze, 
Where  wayward  Falsehood  strays. 

Mason,  Caractacus. 

Meandrian.  adj.    Winding;  flexuous;  after 
the  manner  of  a  meander. 

This  serpent,  surrepent   generation,  with  their 
meandrian  turnings  and  windings,  their  mental  re- 
servations.—Dean  King,  Sermon,  Nov.  5, 1608,  p.  27. 
Meandrous.    adj.     Winding  ;  flexuous  as  a 
meander,  or  as  the  river  Meander.     Rare. 
With  virtuous  rectitude  meandrous  falsehood  is 
inconsistent.— Loveday,  Letters,  p.  268 :  1662. 
Meandry.     Same  as  Meandrian.     Rare. 

The  river  Styx,  with  crooked  and  meandry  turn- 
ings, encircleth  the  palace  of  the  infernal  Dis  — 
Bacon. 

Meaning:,  s. 

1.  Purpose;  intention. 

I  am  no  honest  man,  if  there  be  any  good  mean- 
ing toward  you.— Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  2. 

Some  whose  meaning  hath  at  first  been  fair 
Grow  knaves  by  use,  and  rebels  by  despair. 

Lord  Itoscommon. 

2.  Sense ;  thing  understood. 

The  meaning,  not  the  name,  I  call :  for  thou 
Not  of  the  muses  nine. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  5 

These  leave  the  sense,  their  learning  to  display 
And  those  explain  the  meaning  quite  away. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  i.  116 

No  word  more  frequently  in  the  mouths  of  men 
than  conscience ;  and  the  meaning  of  it  is,  in  some 
measure,  understood:  however,  it  is  a  word  ex- 
tremely abused  by  many,  who  apply  other  mean- 
ings to  it  which  God  Almighty  never  intended  — 
Swift. 
Patron  of  all  those  luckless  brains, 

That  to  the  wrong  side  leaning, 
Indite  much  metre  with  much  pains. 

And  little  or  no  meaning. 

Cowper,  Ode  to  Apollo. 

3.  Sense ;  power  of  thinking. 

Spiteful  he  is  not,  though  he  wrote  a  satire, 
For  still  there  goes  some  meaniny  to  ill-nature. 

Dryden,  Absalom  and  A cftUhophel,  ii.  421. 
Meaning-less,  adj.     Devoid  of  meaning. 

He  bored  me  with  his  meaningless  conversation  — 
Theodore  Hook.  Jack  Brag. 
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Meanly,  adv.    In  a  mean  manner. 

1.  Moderately  ;  not  in  a  great  degree. 

Dr.  Metcalfe,  master  of  St.  John's  College,  a  man 
meanly  learned  himself,  but  not  meanly  affectioned 
to  set  forward  learning  in  others.— Ascham,  School- 
master. 

In  the  reign  of  Domitian,  poetry  was  but  meanly 
cultivated,  but  painting  eminently  flourished. — 
Dryden,  Translation  of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Paint- 
ing. 

2.  With  the  sense  of  below  the  mean. 

a.  Without  dignity  ;  poorly. 

It  was  the  winter  wild, 
While  the  heaven-born  child, 
All  meanly  wrapt  in  the  rude  manger  lies. 

Milton,  Ode  on  the  Nativity. 

The  Persian  state  will  not  endure  a  king 
So  weanly  born.       Sir  J.  Denham,  The  Sophy,  v.  1. 

b.  Without  greatness  of  mind ;  ungenerously. 

Would  you  meanly  thus  rely 
On  power,  you  know,  I  must  obey.        Prior,  Odes. 

c.  Without  respect. 

Our  kindred,  and  our  very  names,  seem  to  have 

something  desirable  in  them :   we  cannot  bear  to 

have  others  think  meanly  of  them.— Watts,  Logick. 

Meanness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Mean. 

1.  Want  of  excellence. 

The  minister's  greatness  or  meanness  of  know- 
ledge to  do  other  things,  standeth  in  this  place  as  a 
stranger,  with  whom  our  form  of  Common  Prayer 
hath  nothing  to  do.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

This  figure  is  of  a  later  date  by  the  mennness  of 
the  workmanship.— Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

2.  Want  of  dignity  ;  low  rank  ;  poverty. 

No  other  nymphs  have  title  to  men's  arts, 
But  as  their  meanness  larger  hopes  imparts. 

Waller. 

Poverty,  and  meanness  of  condition,  expose  the 
wisest  to  scorn,  it  being  natural  for  men  to  place 
their  esteem  rather  upon  things  great  than  good. — 
South,  Sermons. 

3.  Lowness  of  mind. 

The  name  of  servants  has  been  reckoned  to  imply 
a  certain  meanness  of  mind,  as  well  as  lowness  of 
condition. — South,  Sermons. 
Meanwhile,  a.     Me  an -time. 

Mean-while 

The  world  shall  burn,  and  from  her  ashes  spring 
New  heav'n  and  earth. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  333. 
Mean-while  I'll  draw  up  my  Numidian  troops, 
And,  as  I  see  occasion,  favour  thee.     Addison,  Cato. 
Measled.  adj.     Affected  with  the  measles. 

Thou  vermin  wretched 
As  e'er  in  measled  pork  was  hatched  ; 
Thou  tail  of  worship,  that  dost  grow 
On  rump  of  justice  as  of  cow. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  2,  687. 
Measles,  s.  pi.     [see  extracts,  especially  the 

one  from  Wedgwood.] 
1.  Exanthematous  skin  disease  so  called. 

Before  the  plague  of  London,  inflammations  of  the 
lungs  were  rife  and  mortal,  as  likewise  the  measles. 
— Arbuthnot. 

Another  of  these  blood  diseases  is  the  measles; 
called  also  by  nosologists,  rubeola,  and  morbilli. . . . 
Measles  has  its  stage  of  incubation,  its  introductory 
fever,  its  period  of  eruption,  its  peculiar  kind  of 
eruption,  its  course  by  stages.  It  is  communicable 
from  person  to  person,  and  it  generally  occurs  but 
once  to  the  same  person. . . .  The  regular  period  for 
the  appearances  of  the  eruption  is  the  fourth  day 
of  the  disease  . . .  The  eruption  itself  is  a  rash,  con- 
sisting, at  first,  of  minute  papulte,  which,  as  they 
multiply,  coalesce  into  blotches  that  have,  more  or 
less,  a  horse-shoe  or  erescentic  form.  . .  .  The  erup- 
tion is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  measles,  but  the 
catarrhal  affection  is  the  most  important.— Sir  J. 
Watson,  Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Physic,  lect.  Ixxxviii. 

After  the  catarrhal  symptoms,  the  eruption,  gene- 
rally on  the  fourth  day  [is]  a  crimson  rash,  con- 
sisting of  stigmatised  dot,  slightly  elevated,  and 
disposed  in  irregular  circles  and  crescents,  usually 
desquamating  on  the  seventh  day,  and  accompanied 
with  inflammatory  fever.  .  .  .  This  disease  attacks 
chiefly  children,  but  no  age  is  exempt  from  it,  and 

it  appears  in  all  climates Several  writers  suppose 

that  measles  were  known  to  the  ancients.  Odier 
has  even  contended  that  the  plague  of  Athens,  de- 
scribed by  Thucydides,  was  an  epidemic  visitation  of 
this  disease.  Gruner  and  Sprengel,  however.  . . . 
refer  to  about  a  period  at  which  small-pox  was 
conveyed  from  Arabia  to  Egypt,  and  thence  into 
Europe.  —  Copland,  Dictionary  if  Practical  Medi- 
cine. 

2.  Disease  of  swine :  (wholly  different  from 
that  in  human  beings).    See  Measly. 

One,  when  he  had  got  the  inheritance  of  an  un- 
lucky old  grange,  would  needs  sell  it,  and  pro- 
claimed the  virtues  of  it :— nothing  ever  thrived  on 
it,  no  owner  of  it  ever  died  in  his  bed;— the  s\vine 
died  of  the  measles,  the  sheep  of  the  rot.-  li.  Jons»n 
Discoveries. 
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3.  The  following  extract  implies  a  singular 
form,  meaning  the  individual  blotch. 

So  shall  ray  lungs 

Coin  words  till  their  decay,  against  those  meazels 
Which  we  disdain  should  tetter  us,  yet  sought 
The  very  way  to  catch  them. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 

4.  Disease  of  trees. 

Fruit-bearers  are  often  infected  with  the  measles, 
by  being  scorched  with  the  sun. — Mortimer,  Hus- 
bandry. 

[Dr.  Johnson  takes  no  notice  of  the  etymology  of 
this  word,  merely  mentioning  the  Latin  expression 
otmorMtti  for  the  disorder  called  measles,  and  has 
confined  the  word  to  the  plural  number,  with  no 
other  signification  than  that  of  disease.  And,  in  the 
first  of  them,  the  citation  from  Shakspeare  belongs 
to  the  leper,  and  not  to  the  disease.  It  is  one  of  our 
oldest  words,  applied  to  a  leper,  as  by  Wicliffe,  and 
in  Piers  Plowman  ;  and  thus  the  adjective  in  the 
Orthographick  Vocabulary,  1514,  '  Me/tell,  full  of 
lepre,  leprosus ;'  which  is  the  modern  measly.  The 
old  French  has  the  same,  term  mesel,  a  leper.  Kel- 
1  in  in.  But  it  is  from  the  German,  mas,  masel,  a  spot ; 
whence  masel,  Su.  pustules ;  maselen,  Teutonic. — 
Todd.'} 

[Measles.— A  disease  in  which  the  body  is  much  marked 
with  red  spots.  Dutch  maese,  spot,  stain,  mark; 
maese.len,maeseren,maesal-suchte, measles.  (Kilian.) 
Bavarian  masen,  spot,  mark;  blatter -masen,  pock- 
marks  ;  straich-masen,  whcal,  mark  of  a  blow ;  wund- 
masen,  scar;  Old  High  German  masel-sucht,  misel- 
sucht,  leprosy ;  Old  French  mesel,  a  leper ;  mesellerie, 
a  receptacle  for  lepers.  '  Cutis  superncie  (sicubi 
tamen  cutis  potuit  superesse  misellis)  immaniter 
pustulis  frequentissimis  turgescente.'  (Ducange.)— 
Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  English  Etymology. .] 

Measly,  adj.     Having  the  measles  :  (in  the 
extracts  as  swine). 
Last  trotted  forth  the  gentle  swine 

To  ease  her  itch  against  the  stump, 
And  dismally  was  heard  to  whine, 
All  as  she  scrubb'd  her  measly  rump.  Swift. 

The  cysticercus  cellulosae  occurs  also  in  quad- 
rupeds, and  is  found  most  commonly  and  in  greatest 
abundance  in  the  hog,  giving  rise  to  that  state  of  the 
muscles  which  is  called  measly  pork.  —  Owen,  in 
Todd's  Cyclopcedia  of  Anatomy  and  Phy&iology, 
Entozoa. 

Measurable,  adj. 

1.  Capable  of  being  measured. 

God's  eternal  duration  is  permanent  and  invisible, 
not  measurable  by  time  and  motion,  nor  to  be  com- 
puted by  number  of  successive  moments. — Bentley, 
Sermons. 

2.  Moderate ;  in  small  quantity. 

A  measurable  mildness  or  mean  in  all  things. 

North,  Translation  of  Philosopher  at  Court, 
p.  91:  1575. 

Measurably,  adv.    In  a  measurable  man- 
ner ;  moderately. 

Wine  measurably  drunk,  and  in  season,  bringeth 
gladness  of  the  heart  and  cheerfulness  of  the  mind. 
— Ecelesiasticus,  xxxi.  28. 
Measure,  s.  [Fr.  mesure  ;  Lat.  mensura.] 

1 .  That  by  which  anything  is  measured. 

A  taylor's  news, 

Who  with  his  shears  and  measure  in  his  hand, 
Standing  on  slippers,  which  his  nimble  haste 
Had  falsely  thrust  upon  contrary  feet, 
Told  of  many  a  thousand  warlike  French. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  iv.  2. 
When  Moses  speaks  of  measures,  for  example,  of 
an  ephah,  he  presumes  they  knew  what  measure  he 
meant :  that  he  himself  was  skilled  in  weights  and 
measures,  arithmetick  and  geometry,  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt.  —  A  rbuthnot,  Tables  of  ancient 
Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

2.  Rule  by  which  anything  is  adjusted  or 
proportioned. 

He  lived  according  to  nature,  the  other  by  ill 
customs,  and  measures  taken  by  other  men's  eyes 
and  tongues.— Jeremy  Taylor. 

I  expect,  from  those  that  judge  by  first  sight  and 
rash  measures,  to  be  thought  fond  or  insolent.  — 
Glanville,  Scepsis  Scientifica. 

3.  Proportion  ;  quantity  settled. 

Measure  is  that  which  perfecteth  all  things,  be- 
cause every  thing  is  for  some  end ;  neither  can  that 
thing  be  available  to  any  end,  which  is  not  propor- 
tionable thereunto  :  and  to  proportion  as  well  ex- 
cesses as  defects  are  opposite.  —  Hooker,  Ecclesi- 
astical Polity. 

1  enter  not  into  the  particulars  of  the  law  of 
nature,  or  its  measures  of  punishment,  yet  there  is 
such  a  law.— Locke. 

4.  Stated  quantity :  (as,  'A  measure  of  wine'). 

Be  large  in  mirth,  anon  we'll  drink  a  measure 
The  table  round.  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

5.  Sufficient  quantity. 

I'll  never  pause  again, 

Till  either  death  hath  closed  these  eyes  of  mine, 
Or  fortune  given  me  measure  of  revenge. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  ii.  3. 
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(3.  Allotment ;  portion  allotted. 

We  will  not  boast  of  things  without  our  measure, 
but  according  to  the  measure  of  the  rule  which  God 
hath  distributed  to  us,  a  measure  to  reach  even  unto 
you.— 2  Corinthians,  x.  13. 

Good  Kent,  how  shall  I  live  and  work 
To  match  thy  goodness  ?  life  will  be  too  short, 
And  every  measure  fail  me. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  7. 
If  else  thou  seek'st 
Aught,  not  surpassing  human  measure,  say. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  639. 
Our  religion  sets  before  us,  not  the  example  of  a 
stupid  stoick,  who  had,  by  obstinate  principles, 
hardened  himself  against  all  pain  beyond  the  com- 
mon measures  of  humanity,  but  an  example  of  a 
man  like  ourselves.— Archbishop  Tillotson. 

7.  Degree ;  quantity. 

I  have  laid  down,  in  some  measure,  the  description 
of  the  old  world. — Abbot,  Description  of  the  World. 

There  is  a  great  measure  of  discretion  to  be  used 
in  the  performance  of  confession,  so  that  you  neither 
omit  it  when  your  own  heart  may  tell  you  that  there 
is  something  amiss,  nor  pver-scrupulously  pursue  it 
when  you  are  not  conscious  to  yourself  of  notable 
failings. — Jeremy  Taylor,  Guide  to  a  Penitent. 

The  rains  were  but  preparatory  in  some  measure, 
and  the  violence  and  consummation  of  the  deluge 
depended  upon  the  disruption  of  the  great  abyss.— 
Dr.  T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

8.  Proportionate  time ;  musical  time. 

Amaryllis  breathes  thy  secret  pains, 
And  thy  fond  heart  beats  measure  to  thy  strains. 

Prior,  Reply  to  Mrs.  Singer. 

9.  Motion  harmonically  regulated. 

My  legs  can  keep  no  measure  in  delight, 
When  my  poor  heart  no  measure  keeps  in  grief: 
Therefore  no  dancing,  girl,  some  other  sport. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  iii.  4. 
As  when  the  stars  in  their  sethereal  race, 
At  length  have  roll'd  around  their  liquid  space, 
From  the  same  point  of  heav'n  their  course  advance, 
And  move  in  measures  of  their  former  dance. 

Dryden. 

10.  Stately  dance. 

Wooing,  wedding,  and  repenting,  is  as  a  Scotch 
jig,  a  measure,  and  a  cinque-pace ;  the  first  suit  is 
not  and  hasty,  like  a  Scotch  jig,  and  full  as  fantas- 
tical ;  the  wedding  mannerly,  modest  as  a  measure, 
full  of  state  and  ancientry  ;  and  then  comes  repent- 
ance, and  with  his  bad  legs  falls  into  the  cinque- 
pace.—  Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  ii.  1. 

Now  are  our  brows  bound  with  victorious  wreaths, 
Our  stern  alarums  chang'd  to  merry  meetings, 
Our  dreadful  marches  to  delightful  measures. 

Id.,  Richard  HI.  i.  1. 

Now  tread  we  a  measure,  said  young  Lochinvar. 
Sir  W.  Scott,  Marmion. 

11.  Moderation;  not  excess. 

Hell  hath  enlarg'd  herself,  and  opened  her  mouth 
without  measure. — Isaiah,  v.  14. 

0  love,  be  moderate,  allay  thy  ecstasy ; 
In  measure  rain  thy  joy,  scant  this  excess ; 
I  feel  too  much  thy  blessing,  make  it  less, 
For  fear  I  surfeit. 

Sliakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

12.  Limit;  boundary. 

Lord,  make  me  to  know  mine  end,  and  the  mea- 
sure of  my  days,  what  it  is,  that  I  may  know  how 
frail  I  am. — Psalms,  xxxix.  4. 

13.  Anything  adjusted. 

Christ  reveals  to  us  the  measures  according  to 
which  God  will  proceed  in  dispensing  his  rewards. — 
Bishop  Smalridge,  Sermons. 

14.  Syllables  metrically  numbered  ;  metre. 

1  addressed  them  to  a  lady,  and  affected  the  soft- 
ness of  expression,  and  the  smoothness  of  measure, 
rather  than  the  height  of  thought. — Dryden. 

The  numbers  themselves,  though  of  the  heroick 
measure,  should  be  the  smoothest  imaginable. — 
Pope. 

15.  Tune;  proportionate  notes. 

The  joyous  nymphs,  and  light-foot  fairies, 
Which  thither  came  to  hear  their  musick  sweet, 

And  to  the  measures  of  their  melodies 
Did  learn  to  move  their  nimble-shifting  feet. 

Spenser. 

16.  Mean  of  action  ;  mean  to  an  end. 

His  majesty  found  what  wrong  measures  he  had 
taken  in  the  conferring  that  trust,  and  lamented  his 
error.  —  Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the   Grand 
Rebellion. 
Praise  to  placeless  proud  ability, 

Let  the  prudent  Muse  disclaim ; 
And  sing  the  statesman,  all  civility, 

Whom  moderate  measures  raise  to  fame. 
He  no  random  projects  urging, 
Makes  us  wild  alarms  to  feel, 
With  moderate  measures  gently  purging, 
Ills  that  prey  on  Britain's  weal. 
Gently  purging, 
Gently  purging, 
Gently  purging, 

Britain's  weal.  Canning, 

Moderate  Men  and  Moderate  Measures. 
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'  [The  original  of  this  phrase  refers  to  the  necessity 
of  measuring  the  ground  upon  which  any  structure 
is  to  be  raised,  or  any  distant  effect  to  be  produced, 
as  in  shooting  at  a  mark.  Hence  he  that  propor- 
tioned his  means  to  his  end  was  said  to  take  right 
measures.  By  degrees  measures  and  means  were 
confounded,  and  any  thing  done  for  an  end.  and 
sometimes  any  transaction  absolutely,  is  called  a 
measure,  with  no  more  propriety  than  if,  because  an 
archer  might  be  said  to  have  taken  wrong  measures 
when  his  mark  was  beyond  reach,  we  should  say 
that  it  was  a  bad  measure  to  use  a  heavy  arrow. — 
Todd.}  . 

Have  hard  measure.    Be  hardly  treated. 
Measure,  v.  a. 

1.  Compute  the  quantity  of  anything  by  some 
settled  rule. 

Archidamus  having  received  from  Philip,  after 
the  victory  of  Cheronea,  proud  letters,  writ  back, 
that  if  he  measured  his  own  shadow,  he  would  find 
it  no  longer  than  it  was  before  his  victory.— Bacon, 
Apophthegms. 

2.  Pass  through  ;  judge  of  extent  by  march 
ing  over. 

A  true  devoted  pilgrim  is  not  weary 
To  measure  kingdoms  with  his  feeble  steps. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  7. 
I'll  tell  thee  all  my  whole  device 
At  the  park  gate ;  and  therefore  haste  away, 
For  we  must  measure  twenty  miles  to-day. 

Id.,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  4. 
The  vessel  ploughs  the  sea, 
And  measures  back  with  speed  her  former  way. 

Dryden 

3.  Judge  of  quantity,  or  extent,  or  greatness. 

Great  are  thy  works,  Jehovah ;  infinite 
Thy  pow'rl    What  thought  can  measure  thee,  or 

tongue 
Relate  thee  P  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  602. 

4.  Adjust;  proportion. 

To  secure  a  contented  spirit,  measure  your  desires 
by  your  fortunes,  not  your  fortunes  by  your  desires. 
— Jeremy  Taylor. 

Silver  is  the  instrument  as  well  as  measure  of 
commerce ;  and  'tis  by  the  quantity  of  silver  he  gets 
for  any  commodity  in  exchange  that  he  measures 
the  value  of  the  commodity  he  sells. — Locke. 

5.  Mark  out  in  stated  quantities. 

What  thou  seest  is  that  portion  of  eternity  which 
is  called  time,  measured  out  by  the  sun,  and  reach- 
ing from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  its  consum- 
mation.— Addison,  Spectator. 

6.  Allot  or  distribute  by  measure. 

With  what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured 
to  you  again.— Matthew,  vii.  3. 

Measureless,   adj.     Immense ;   immeasur- 
able. 

This  diamond  he  greets  your  wife  withal, 
By  the  name  of  most  kind  hostess ;  and  shut  up 
In  measureless  content.  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  ii.  1. 
Compar'd  with  measureless  eternity. 

J.  Hall,  Poems,  p.  71 :  1646. 
Where  Alph  the  sacred  river  ran 
Through  caverns  measureless  to  man, 
Down  to  a  sunless  sea.  Coleridge. 

And  most  of  all  would  I  flee  from  the  cruel  mad- 
ness of  love, 

The  honey  of  poison-flowers,  and  all  its  measureless 
ill.  Tennyson,  Maud,  iv.  10. 

Measurement.  *.  Mensuration;  act  of  mea- 
suring ;  result  of  measuring. 

Accurate  measurements  of  all  sorts  of  beautiful 
animals. — Burke,  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beauti- 
ful, pt.iii.  §  4. 

Dr.  Williamson  . . .  has  given  us  nearly  sixty  mea- 
surements of  the  facial  angle.  According  to  Cam- 
per's method,  which  includes  the  lower  jaw,  the 
following  are  examples.  At  the  top  of  the  scale 
stands  the  German,  with  an  angle  of  78'30 ;  and 
next  to  him,  and  differing  from  him  by  no  more 
than  1'5,  stands  a  Hottentot,  who  is  by  no  less  than 
4'19  better  than  a  Greek,  whose  skull  is  usually 
considered  the  model  form.  An  Australian  skull  is 
better  than  a  Chinese  by  four  decimals,  and  a  Bur- 
mese skull  excels  an  English  one  by  two  decimals. 
The  measurement  of  the  cranium,  excluding  the 
lower  jaw,  gives  very  different,  but  equally  fallacious 
results :  here,  too,  the  German  is  at  the  top  of  the 
scale,  standing  at  87'80,  or  nine  degrees  higher  than 
with  the  lower  jaw.  The  Greek  skull  is  no  less  than 
4'28  below  the  German,  and  the  English  as  much  as 
6'80.  The  Albanian,  the  Australian,  and  the  Chinese 
skull  are  on  a  level.  French.  Spanish,  and  Polyne- 
sian skulls  have  the  same  angle,  and  this  is,  by  1'20, 
below  that  of  the  Australian  skull.  The  skull  of 
the  Sandwich  Islander  is  by  one  degree  higher  than 
that  of  the  New  Zealander,  the  two  skulls  belonging 
to  parties  notoriously  of  the  same  race  of  man.  Than 
the  facial  angle,  then,  no  more  ingenious  contrivance 
for  insuring  disorder  could  in  my  judgment  be  well 
imagined.— «/.  Crawfurd,  On  Classification  of  the 
Races  of  Man,  Transactions  of  the  Ethnological 
Society. 
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Measurer,  .v.     One  who  measures. 

The  world's  bright  eye,  time's  measurer,  begun 
Through  watery  Capricorn  his  course  to  run. 

Howell,  Poem  to  King  diaries  I. :  1641. 
Measuring,  adj.    Applied  to  a  cast  not  to  be 
distinguished  in  its  length  from  another 
but  by  measuring. 

When  lusty  shepherds  throw 
The  bar  by  turns,  and  none  the  rest  out-go 
So  far,  but  that  the  best  are  measuring  casts, 
Their  emulation  and  their  pastime  lasts.       Waller. 
Meat.  s.     [A.S.  mcete.'} 

1.  Flesh  to  be  eaten. 

And  to  his  father  he  sent  after  this  manner ;  ten 
asses  laden  with  the  good  things  of  Egypt,  and  ten 
she  asses  laden  with  corn,  and  bread,  and  meat  for 
his  father  by  the  •way.— Genesis,  xlv.  23. 

Carurvora  and  birds  of  prey  are  no  good  meat; 
but  the  reason  is,  rather  the  cholerick  nature  of 
those  birds  than  their  feeding  upon  flesh;  for 
pewets  and  ducks  feed  upon  flesh,  and  yet  are  good 
meat. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

There  was  a  multitude  of  excises ;  as,  the  vectigal 
macelli,  a  tax  upon  meat.— Arbuthnot. 

2.  Food  in  general. 

Meats  for  the  belly,  and  the  belly  for  meats ;  but 
God  shall  destroy  both  it  and  them.— 1  Corinthians, 
vi.  13. 

Never  words  were  musick  to  thine  ear, 
And  never  meat  sweet-savour'd  in  thy  taste, 
tTnless  I  spake  or  carved. 

Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  ii.  2. 

Meatai.  adj.  Having  the  character  of  a 
meatus. 

(For  example  see  Meatus.) 

Meated.  adj.     Fed;  foddered. 

Strong  oxen  and  horses,  wel  shod  and  wel  clad, 
Wei  meated  and  used.  Tusser, 

Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good  Husbandry. 

Meatb.  s.     Mead. 

Meath  made  of  honey,  or  liquorice  sodden  in  wa- 
ter.— Robinson,  Translation  of  Sir  T.  More's  Uto- 
pia, ii.  1 :  1551 . 

For  drink  the  grape 

She  crushes,  inoffensive  must,  and  meaths 
From  many  a  berry.    Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  345. 

Meatus.  s.  [Lat.]  Winding  passage :  (ap- 
plied in  Anatomy  to  parts  of  the  ear,  uri- 
nary organs,  &c.) 

In  the  Rat  the  orifices  for  the  cochlear  and  vesti- 
bular  divisions  of  the  acoustic  nerve  open  sepa- 
rately on  the  petrosal  surface,  not  into  a  common 
4  meatus  in  tern  us.' ...  In  the  beaver  the  upper  com- 
partment of  the  tympanum  is  much  smaller;  the 
bony  meatus  contracts  to  a  transverse  slit  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  membrana  tympani,  the  plane  of  which 
is  almost  parallel  with  that  of  the  meatus  itself: 
from  the  membrane  the  bony  meatus  extends  out- 
ward and  curves  forward  and  a  little  upward.  In 
the  Paca  the  horizontal  septum  divides  only  the  an- 
terior half  of  the  tympanic  bulla  into  an  upper  and 
lower  compartment,  the  meatus  terminating,  as 
usual,  in  the  latter.  The  tympanic  cavity  is  remark- 
ably developed  in  most  members  of  the  present  ac- 
tive timid  order :  it  is  enormous  in  Ctenomys.  In 
the  Chinchilla  the  mastpid  portion  rises  to  the 
upper  surface  of  the  cranium,  where  it  is  girt  by  a 
slender  band  of  the  combined  superoccipital  and 
squamosal :  the  petrosal  part  of  the  tympanic  bulla 
describes  a  curve  downward  and  backward  circum- 
scribing a  large  foramen  which  opens  into  the  bulla 
beneath  the  meatus  auditorius  externus.  This  is 
long,  wide,  funnel-shaped,  with  the  outlet  obliquely 
truncate  and  directed  upward  and  a  little  backward. 
In  the  Capybara  the  bony  meatus  externus  is  un- 
usually contracted,  is  cleft  below,  and  bounded 
there  by  two  small  tuberosities.  In  the  hare  the 
•mental  part  of  the  tympanic  is  long  and  ascends 
obliquely  backward  from  the  frame  of  the  drum- 
membrane. — Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. 

Meazllngr.  adj.     See  Mizzle. 

The  air  feels  more  moist  when  the  water  is  in 
small  than  in  great  drops ;  in  meazling  and  soaking 
rain,  than  in  great  showers.— Arbuthnot,  On,  the 
Effects  of  Air  on  human  Bodies. 

Mechanic,  adj.  [Lat.  mechanicus ;  Fr.  me- 
canique;  Gr.  iirixavr]."] 

1.  Constructed  by  the  laws  of  mechanics. 

Many  a  fair  precept  in  poetry  is  like  a  seeming 
demonstration  in  mathematicks,  very  specious  in 
the  diagram,  but  failing  in  the  mechanick  operation. 
— Dryden. 

2.  Mean  ;  servile ;  of  mean  occupation. 

Mechanick  slaves, 
With  greasy  aprons,  rules,  and  hammers. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  2. 
To  make  a  god,  a  hero,  or  a  king 
Descend  to  a  mechanick  dialect.    Lord  Roscommon. 

But  he  [Pope]  (his  musical  linesse  was  such, 
So  nice  his  ear,  so  delicate  his  touch) 
Made  poetry  a  mere  mechanic  art ; 
And  every  warbler  has  his  tune  by  heart. 

Cowper,  Table  Talk. 
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Mechanic,  s.    Manufacturer ;  artizan. 

A  third  proves  a  very  heavy  philosopher,  who  1 
possibly  would  have  made  a  good  mechanick,  and 
nave  done  well  enough  at  the  useful  philosophy  of 
the  spade  or  the  anvil.— South,  Sermons. 
2.  Low  workman  :  (used  in  disparagement). 

Do  not  bid  me 

Dismiss  my  soldiers,  or  capitulate 
Again  with  Rome's  mecJianicks. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  \.  3. 
Mechanical,  adj.     Mechanic  ;  mean. 

Know  you  not,  being  mechanical,  you  ought  not 
walk  upon  a  labouring  day,  without  the  sign  of»your 
profession  ? — Shakespear,  Julius  Ucesar,  i.  I. 

Hang  him,  mechanical  salt-butter  rogue;  I  will 
stare  him  out  of  his  wits ;  I  will  hew  him  with  my 
cudgel. — Id.,  Merry  Wii-es  of  Windsor,  ii.  2. 

The  main  business  of  natural  philosophy,  is  to 
argue   from   phenomena   without   feigning  hypo- 
theses, and  to  deduce  causes  from  effects  till  we 
come  to  the  very  first  cause,  which  certainly  is  not 
mechanical ;  and  not  only  to  unfold  the  mechanism 
of  the  world,  but  chiefly  to  resolve  these,  and  such 
like  questions. — Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 
Mechanics,  s.  [see  Chromatics.]  Science 
so  called.     See  extracts. 

Dr.  Wallis  defines  mechanicks  to  be  the  geometry 
of  motion,  a  mathematical  science,  which  shews  the 
effects  of  powers,  or  moving  forces,  so  far  as  they 
are  applied  to  engines,  and  demonstrates  the  laws  of 
motion. — Harris. 

The  rudiments  of  geography,  with  something  of 
mechanicks,  may  be  easily  conveyed  into  the  minds 
of  acute  young  persons.—  Watts,  Improvement  of 
the  Mind. 

Salmoneus  was  a  great  proficient  in  mechanicks ; 
and  inventor  of  a  vessel  which  imitated  thunder.— 
Broome. 

Astronomy  is  a  science  so  ancient  that  we  can 
hardly  ascend  to  a  period  when  it  did  not  exist; 
mechanics,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  science  which  did 
not  begin  to  be  till  after  the  time  of  Aristotle ;  for 
Archimedes  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  author  of 
the  first  sound  knowledge  on  this  subject.  What  is 
Still  more  curious,  and  shows  remarkably  how  little  j 
the  continued  progress  of  science  follows  inevitably 
from  the  nature  of  man,  this  department  of  know- 
ledge, after  the  right  road  has  been  fairly  entered 
upon,  remained  absolutely  stationary  for  nearly  two 
thousand  years ;  no  single  step  was  made,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  propositions  established  by  Archimedes, 
till  the  time  of  Galileo  and  Stevinus.  This  extra- 
ordinary halt  will  be  a  subject  of  attention  hereafter; 
at  present  we  must  consider  the  original  advance. 
The  great  step  made  by  Archimedes  in  mechanics 
was  the  establishing,  upon  true  grounds,  the  gene- 
ral proposition  concerning  a  straight  lever,  loaded 
with  two  heavy  bodies,  and  resting  upon  a  fulcrum. 
The  proposition  is,  that  two  bodies  so  circumstanced 
will  balance  each  other,  when  the  distance  of  the 
smaller  body  from  the  fulcrum  is  greater  than  the 
distance  of  the  other,  in  exactly  the  same  propor- 
tion in  which  the  weight  of  the  body  is  less.  This 
proposition  is  proved  by  Archimedes  in  a  work 
which  is  still  extant ;  and  the  proof  holds  its  place 
in  our  treatises  to  this  day,  as  the  simplest  which 
can  be  given.  The  demonstration  is  made  to  rest  on 
assumptions  which  amount  in  effect  to  such  defini- 
tions and  axioms  as  these — That  those  bodies  are  of 
equal  weight  which  balance  each  other  at  equal  arms 
of  a  straight  lever ;  'and  that  in  every  heavy  body 
there  is  a  definite  point  called  a  centre  of  gravity, 
in  which  point  we  may  suppose  the  weight  of  the 
body  collected. —  Whewell,  History  of  the  Inductive 
Sciences,  vol.  i.  p.  97. 

As  the  idea  of  space  is  brought  into  its  full  evi- 
dence by  the  study  of  geometry,  so  the  idea  of  force 
is  called  up  and  developed  by  the  study  of  the 
science  of  mechanics.  It  has  already  been  shown,  in 
our  scrutiny  of  the  ideas  of  the  mechanical  sciences, 
that  force,  the  cause  of  motion  or  of  equilibrium, 
involves  an  independent  fundamental  idea,  and  is 
quite  incapable  of  being  resolved  into  any  mere 
modification  of  our  conceptions  of  space,  time,  and 
motion.  And  in  order  that  the  student  may  possess 
this  idea  in  a  precise  and  manifest  shape,  he  must 
pursue  the  science  of  mechanics  in  the  mode  which 
this  view  of  its  nature  demands ;  that  is,  he  must 
study  it  as  an  independent  science,  resting  on  solid 
elementary  principles  of  its  own,  and  not  built  upon 
some  other  unmechanical  science  as  its  superstruc- 
ture. He  must  trace  the  truths  of  mechanics  from 
their  own  axioms  and  definitions:  these  axioms  and 
definitions  being  considered  as  merely  means  of 
bringing  into  play  the  idea  on  which  the  science  de- 
pends.— Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  361 . 

Mechanically,  adv.     In  a  mechanical  man- 
ner ;  according  to  the  laws  of  mechanism. 
They  suppose  even  the  common  animals  that  are 
in  being  to  have  been  formed  mechanically,  among 
the  rest. — Ray. 

Later  philosophers  feign  hypotheses  for  explain- 
ing all  things  mechanically,  and  refer  other  causes 
to  metaphysiuks.— Sir  I.  Newton. 

Mechanician,  s.     One  professing  or  study- 
ing the  construction  of  machines. 

I  appeal  to  painters,  mechanicians,  mathemati- 
cians.— Bur  ton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  92. 
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Some  were  figured  like  male,  others  like  female 
screws,  as  mechanicians  speak. — Boyle. 
Mechanism.  ,>;.     Action  according   to   me- 
chanic laws. 

After  the  chyle  has  passed  through  the  lungs,  na- 
ture continues  her  usual  mechanism,  to  convert  it 
into  animal  substances.— Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature 
and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

He  acknowledges  nothing  besides  matter  and  mo- 
tion ;  so  that  all  must  be  performed  either  by  me- 
chanism or  accident,  either  of  which  is  wholly  unac- 
countable.— Bentley . 
Mechanist,  s.     Mechanician. 

The  mechanist  will  be  afraid  to  assort  before  hardy 
contradiction,  the  possibility  of  tearing  down  bul- 
warks with  a  silk-worrn's  thread  ;  and  the  astrono- 
mer of  relating  the  rapidity  of  light,  the  distance  of 
the  fixed  stars,  and  the  height  of  the  lunar  moun- 
tains.— Johnson,  Rambler,  no.  117. 
Mechlin,  adj.     Epithet  given  to  lace  made 
at  Mechlin  ;  the  lace  itself,  in  which  case 
the  construction  is  substantival. 

With  eager  beats  his  mechlin  cravat  moves. 

Pope,  Tie  Basset-Table. 

T.-lechoacan,  or  Mechoacanna.  s.  In  old 
Pharmacy.  Root  of  a  species  of  convol- 
vulus (Mechoacan)  so  called,  possessing 
aperient  qualities,  now  superseded  by  ja- 
lap, and  brought  from  the  province  of 
Mexico,  from  whence  it  takes  its  name. 

Mechoacan  is  a  large  root,  twelve  or  fourteen 
inches  long :  the  plant  which  affords  it  is  a  species 
of  bindweed,  and  its  stalks  are  angular:  the  root  in 
powder  is  a  gentle  and  mild  purgative.— Sir  J.  Hill, 
Mater ia  Medica. 
Meconium.  s.  [Gr.  JU»;KWJ/IOI'.] 

1.  Expressed  juice  of  poppy  :  (so  used  in  old 
Pharmacy ;   it  has  now  a  series  of  con- 
geners, with  chemical  terminations,  indi- 
cating one  of  the  constituent  elements  of 
opium). 

Homer  speaks  of  the  poppy  (inriKiov)  growing  in 
gardens. . . .  Hippocrates  speaks  of  two  kinds,  the 
black  and  white  poppy.  .  .  .  Hippocrates  recom- 
mends the  ii.-nKiavi.ov,  or  poppy  juice,  in  diseases  of 
the  uterus. . . .  Dioscorides  and  Pliny  mention  that 
the  expressed  juice  of  the  heads  and  leaves  is  termed 
meconium. . . .  Meconine  is  a  white,  crystalline,  odo- 
rous solid.  Its  taste,  which  is  at  first  scarcely  per- 
ceptible, is  afterwards  sensibly  acrid.  . . .  Meconic 
acid,  hitherto  found  in  the  poppy  tube  only  [is] 
usually  procured  from  mecotiate  of  lime  by  acting 
on  it,  in  hot  water,  with  hydrochloric  acid.— Pereira, 
Elements  of  Materia  Medica  and  T/terapeutics. 

2.  In  Physiology.     First  excrement  of  chil- 
dren. 

Infants  new-born  have  a  meconium,  or  sort  of 
dark-coloured  excrement,  in  the  bowels.— Arbuth- 
not, On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

It  has  been  shown  by  Simon  and  Frerichs  that 
the  meconium,  which  is  contained  in  the  intestinal 
canal  at  birth  is  chiefly  composed  of  accumulated 
bile. — Dr.  Carpenter,  Principles  of  human  Phy- 
siology, §  377,  note:  18(54. 

Medal,  s.  [Fr.  medaille. — See  also  extract 
from  Wedgwood.] 

1.  Ancient  coin. 

The  Roman  medals  were  their  current  money : 
when  an  action  deserved  to  be  recorded  on  a  coin, 
it  was  stampt  and  issued  out  of  the  mint. — Addison, 
Guardian. 

2.  Piece  stamped  in  honour  of  some  remark- 
able performance. 

Of  all  our  antic  sights  and  pageantry 
Which  English  idiots  run  in  crowds  to  see, 
The  Polish  medal  bears  the  palm  alone. 

Dryden,  The  Medal,  1. 

{Medal.— Italian,  medaglia,  French,  medaille,  in  later 
times  any  ancient  coin,  but  originally  it  seems  to 
signify  a  coin  of  half  a  certain  value.  Obolus  dicitur 
medalia,  id  est  medietas  numini.  (Willelmus  Brito 
in  Dueange.)  Medalia,  en  half  pennynck.  (Dieffen- 
bach  Supplement.  Usavansi  all'  hora  le  medaglie  in 
Firenze,  che  le  due  valevano  un  danaio  picciolo. 
Novelle  Antiche  in  La  Crusca.  La  buona  temmina 
che  non  avea  che  due  medaglie  (two  mites)  le  quali 
ella  oiferse  al  tempio.  (Ibid.)  Sometimes  it  is  used 
for  half  a  livre,  and  indicates  a  coin  of  silver,  or  even 
of  gold.  Chi  e,  chi  vago  tanto  d'uua  cosa,— che 
cosa  che  valesse  una  medaglia,  comperasse  nna 
livra.  La  Crusca.—  Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  Eng- 
lish Etymology.^ 

Medaiiic.  adj.     Pertaining  to  medals. 

You  will  never,  with  all  your  medallick  eloquence, 
persuade  Eugenius,  that  it  is  better  to  have  a 
pocketful  of  Otho's  than  of  Jacobus's.— Addison, 
Dialogues  on  the  Usefulness  nf  ancient  Medals, 

Medallion,  s.  Large  antique  stamp  or  me- 
dal. 
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Medallions,  in  respect  of  the  other  coins,  were  the 
same  as  modern  medals  in  respect  of  modern  mo- 
ney.—  Addisson,  Dialogues  on  the  Usefulness  of 
ancient  Medals. 

Medallist.  ». 

1.  Man  skilled  or  curious  in  medals. 

As  a  medallist,  you  are  not  to  look  upon  a  cabinet 
of  medals  as  a  treasure  of  money,  but  of  knowledge 
— Addison. 

2.  Engraver  of  medals. 

The  place  which  William  Henry,  Prince  of  Orange 
Nassau,  occupies  in  the  history  of  England  and  ol 
mankind  is  so  great  that  it  may  be  desirable  to  por- 
tray with  some  minuteness  the  strong  lineaments 
of  his  character.  He  was  now  in  his  thirty-seventh 
year.  But  both  in  body  and  in  mind  he  was  older 
than  other  men  of  the  same  age.  Indeed  it  might 
be  said  that  he  had  never  been  young.  His  external 
appearance  is  almost  as  well  known  to  us  as  to  his 
own  captains  and  counsellors.  Sculptors,  painters, 
and  medallists  exerted  their  utmost  skil}  in  the 
work  of  transmitting  his  features  to  posterity;  and 
his  features  were  such  as  no  artist  could  fail  to 
seize,  and  such  as,  once  seen,  could  never  be  for- 
gotten.— Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.vii. 

3.  Prizeman,  or  one  who  wins  a  medal :  (spe- 
cially applied  to  certain  prizemen  in  the 

Universities). 
Meddle,  v.  n.  (by  an  elision  of  the  middle 
consonants,  Me  11,  q.v.) 

1.  Have  to  do :  (in  this  sense  it  is  always 
followed  by  with). 

It  is  reported  that  cassia,  when  gathered,  is  put 
into  the  skins  of  beasts  newly  flayed,  which  breed- 
ing worms,  they  devour  the  pith  and  marrow,  and 
so  make  it  hollow ;  but  meddle  not  with  the  back, 
because  it  is  bitter.— Bacon. 

With  the  power  of  it  upon  the  spirits  of  men  we 
will  only  meddle. — Id.,  Natural  and  Experimental 
History. 

I  have  thus  far  been  an  upright  judge,  not  med- 
dling with  the  design  nor  disposition. — Dryden. 

2.  Interpose ;  act  in  anything. 

For  my  part,  I'll  not  meddle  nor  make  no  farther. 
— Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  1. 

In  every  turn  of  state,  without  meddling  on  ei- 
ther side,  he  has  always  been  favourable  to  merit. — 
Dryden. 

The  civil  lawyers  have  pretended  to  determine 
concerning  the  succession  of  princes;  but.  by  our 
author's  principles,  have  meddled  in  a  matter  that 
belongs  not  to  them. — Locke. 

What  hast  thou  to  do  to  meddle  with  the  affairs  of 
my  family  ?  to  dispose  of  my  estate,  old  boy  ?— Ar- 
buthnot,  History  of  John  Bull. 

3.  Interpose    or  intervene    importunely    or 
•  officiously. 

Why  should'st  thou  meddle  to  thy  hurt.— 2  Kings, 
xiv.  10. 

It  is  an  honour  for  a  man  to  cease  from  strife :  but 
every  fool  will  be  meddling. — Proverbs,  xx.  3. 

Meddle,  v.  a.     Mix  ;  mingle.      Obsolete. 

He  that  had  well  ycon'd  his  lere, 
That  meddled  his  talk  with  many  a  teare.     Spenser. 

A  meddled  state  of  the  orders  of  the  gospel,  and 
ceremonies  of  popery,  is  not  the  best  way  to  banish 
popery. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Meddler,  s.     One  who  busies  himself  with 
things  in  which  he  has  no  concern. 

Do  not  drive  away  such  as  bring  thee  information 
as  meddlers,  but  accept  of  them  in  good  part.— 
Bacon. 

This  may  be  applied  to  those  that  assume  to  them- 
selves the  merits  of  other  men's  services,  meddlers, 
boasters,  and  impertinents. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 
Meddlesome,  adj.     Intermeddling. 

Christendom  could  not  have  been  so  long,  if  there 
had  been  so  meddlesome  a  body  in  it  as  the  pope 
now  is. — Barroiv,  On  the  Pope's  Supremacy. 
Meddlesomeness,    s.     Attribute  suggested 
by  Meddlesome  ;  officiousness  ;  forward- 
ness to  busy  one's  self,  where  one  has  no 
concern. 

I  shall  propound  some  general  rules,  according  to 
which  such  meddlesomeness  is  commonly  blamable 
— Barrow,  Sermons,  vol.  i.  serm.  xxi. 
Meddling-,  part.  adj.    Officious  and  imperti- 
nent interposition. 

Let  them  read  over  their  catechism,  and  lay  aside 
spite  and  virulence,  gossiping  and  meddling,  calumny 
and  de-traction. — South,  Sermons,  vol.  ii.  serm.  viii. 
This  meddling  priest  longs  to  be  found  a  fool. 

ROWP. 

Nothing  is  so  galling  to  a  people  not  broken  in 
from  the  birth  as  a  paternal,  or.  in  other  words,  a 
me/Idling  government,  a  government  which  tells 
them  what  to  read,  and  siy,  and  eat,  and  drink,  and 
wear.  Our  fathers  could  not  bear  it  two  hundred 
years  ago;  and  we  are  not  more  patient  than  they. 
—  Macaulay,  Critical  and  Historical  Essays, 
Sou/key's  Colloquies  on  Society. 
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Such,  then,  is  the  position  in  which  every  Euro 
pean  legislature  has  placed  itself.  By  enactments 
against  usury,  it  has  increased  what  it  wished  to 
destroy:  it  has  passed  laws,  which  the  imperative 
necessities  of  men  compel  them  to  violate. ...  In 
the  sa  ne  meddling  spirit,  and  with  the  same  mis- 
taken notions  of  protection,  the  great  Christian 
governments  have  done  other  things  still  more  in- 
jurious. They  have  made  strenuous  and  repeated 
efforts  to  destroy  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  pre- 
vent men  from  expressing  their  sentiments  on  the 
most  important  questions  in  politics  and  religion.— 
Buckle,  History  of  Civilization  in  England,  vol.  i. 
ch.  v. 

Median,  adj.  [Lat.  medius  =  middle.]  Re- 
lated to,  in  connection  with,  constituted 
by,  constituting  the  middle  of  anything : 
(its  special  application  common  in  Ana- 
tomy, where  there  is  a  median  nerve  and  a 
median  vein). 

The  seventh  cervical,  having  given  off  the  homo- 
logue  of  the  musculo-cutaneous,  the  remaining  part 
gives  off  a  branch  which  sends  one  back  to  the 
brachialis  internus, . . .  and  then  gives  branches  to 
the  skin  of  the  fore-arm ; ...  it  then  joins  the  branch 
from  the  first  and  second  dorsal  nerves,  about  an 
inch  above  the  elbow  to  form  the  median  nerve, 
which  is  small  as  compared  with  that  in  man. — 
Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. 
Mediant,  .v.  [Fr.  mediante.~\  In  Music. 
Third  tone  of  the  diatonic  scale. 

Mediant  in  music  [is]  the  string  or  sound  which 
divides  the  fifth  of  a  key  into  two  thirds,  the  one 
major  and  the  other  minor ;  and  it  is  their  relative  po- 
sition which  determines  the  key. — Sees,  Cyclopedia. 
Mediastine.  s.  English  (though  rarer)  form 
of  Mediastinum. 

None  of  the  membranes  which  invest  the  inside  of 
the  breast  but  may  be  the  seat  of  this  disease,  the 
mediastine  as  well  as  the  pleura. — Arbuthnot,  On 
the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 
Mediastinum,    s.    [Lat.  medius  =  middle  +  a 
derivative  of  sto  =  stand  =  standing  in  the 
middle.]    In  Anatomy.    Duplicature  of  the 
pleura  so  called,  forming  a  septum,  which 
divides  the  cavity  of  the  chest  into  two 
parts,  and  which  is  divided  into  an  anterior 
and  posterior  portion.     A  similar  septum 
formed  by  the  dura  mater,  and  separating 
the  two  hemispheres  of  the  brain  is  also, 
though  not  generally,  so  called.     There  is 
also  a  mediastinum  scroti.     It  has  more 
than  one  derivative,  e.g.  mediastinal  as  the 
name  of  an  artery ;  mediastinitis  =  inflam- 
mation of  the  mediastinum. 

There  are  yet  other  cases  in  which  . . .  the  use  of 
the  remaining  lung  is  greatly  interfered  with  by  the 
pushing  over  of  the  mediastinum. — Sir  T  Watson, 
Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic. 
Inflammation  of  the  mediastinum  has  been  dis- 
tinguished from  a  similar  disease  of  the  rest  of  the 
pleura  by  several  authors. . . .  The  causes  of  medi- 
astinitis are  chiefly  external  injuries. . . .  the  pro- 
gnosis in  mediastinitis  should  be  very  guarded. — 
Copland,  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine, 
Mediate,  v.  n. 

1.  Interpose  as  an  equal  friend  to  both  par- 
ties ;  act  indifferently  between  contending 
parties ;  intercede. 

It  would  become  his  love  to  interpose 
For  my  access,  at  such  a  needful  hour, 
And  mediate  for  my  blessing. 

Shirley,  The  Brotliers. 

The  corruption  of  manners  in  the  world  we  shall 
find  owing  to  some  mediating  schemes  that  offer  to 
comprehend  the  different  interests  of  sin  and  reli- 
gion.— Rogers. 

2.  Be  between  two. 

By  being  crowded,  they  exclude  all  other  bodies 
that  before  mediated  between  the  parts  of  their 
body.— Sir  K.  Digby. 
Mediate,  v.  a. 

1.  Effect  by  mediation. 

The  earl  made  many  professions  of  his  desire  to 
interpose  and  mediate  a  good  peace  between  the 
nations. — Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand 
Rebellion. 

J  possess  chemists  and  corpuscnlarians  of  advan- 
tages by  the  confederacy  1  am  mediating  between 
them. — Boyle. 

2.  Limit  by  something  in  the  middle. 

They  styled  a  double  step,  the  space  from  the  ele- 
vation of  one  foot  to  the  same  foot  set  down  again. 
mediated  by  a  step  of  the  other  foot,  a  pace,  equal  to 
five  feet. — Holder. 

Mediate,  adj. 

1.  Interposed;  intervening. 


Soon  the  mediate  clouds  shall  be  dispell'd : 
The  sun  shall  soon  be  face  to  face  beheld. 

Prior,  Charity. 

2.  Middle ;  between  two  extremes. 

Anxious  we  hover  in  a  mediate  state, 
Betwixt  infinity  and  nothing. 

Prior,  Solomon,  iii.  645. 

3.  Acting  as  a  means. 

The  most  important  care  of  a  new  king,  was  his 
marriage  for  mediate  establishment  of  the  royal  line. 
—Sir  H.  Wotton. 

4.  In  Medicine.    With  a  special  application 
to  auscultation,  i.e.  to  the  investigation  of 
the  internal  parts  of  the  body,  such  as  the 
chest,  the  abdomen,  and  uterus  by  listening 
to  the  sounds,  either  as  existing  within  the 
body,  or  as  showing  solidity  or  hollowness 
by  their  resonance  or  non-resonance  on 
being  struck  or  tapped.     In  the  extract 
applied  to  percussion. 

Avenbrusger  and  Corvisart,  and  indeed  everybody 
else  who  used  percussion  at  all,  until  a  very  few- 
years  ago,  employed  direct  percussion  ;  that  is,  they 
struck  the  chest  with  the  extremities  of  their  fingers. 
More  recently  mediate  percussion  has  been  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Piqrry.  In  mediate  percussion,  some 
solid  substance  is  placed  upon  the  spot,  the  reso- 
nance of  which  is  about  to  be  explored,  and  the 
blow  is  made  upon  that  substance  which  is  called  a 
pleximeter  —  a,  stroke- measurer.  —  Sir  T.  Watson, 
Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic. 
lect.  xlvii. 

Mediately,  adv.  By  a  secondary  cause  ;  in 
such  a  manner  that  something  acts  between 
the  first  cause  and  the  last  effect. 

God  worketh  all  things  amongst  us  mediately  by 
secondary  means;  the  which  means  of  our  safety- 
being  shipping  and  sea-forces,  are  to  be  esteemed  as 
his  gifts,  and  then  only  available  and  beneficial 
when  he  vouchsafeth  his  grace  to  use  them  aright. — 
Sir  W.  Raleigh,  Essays. 

Pestilent  contagion  is  propagated  immediately  by 
conversing  with  infected  persons,  and  mediately  by 
pestilent  seminaries  propagated  through  the  air. — 
Harvey,  Discourse  of  Consumptions. 

(For  other  examples  see  1m  mediately.) 
Mediation,  s.     [Lat.  mediatio,  -onis.'] 

1.  Interposition ;   intervention;    agency  be- 
tween two  parties,  practised  by  a  common 
friend. 

Some  nobler  token  I  have  kept  apart 
For  Livia  and  Octavia,  to  induce 
Their  mediation. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  2. 

Noble  offices  thou  may'st  effect 
Of  mediation  after  I  am  dead, 
Between  his  greatness  and  thy  other  brethren. 

Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  4. 

The  king  sought  unto  them  to  compose  those  trou- 
bles between  him  and  his  subjects ;  they  accordingly 
interposed  their  mediation  in  a  round  and  princely 
manner. — Bacon. 

2.  In  Politics  and  Law,  as  opposed  to  arbi- 
tration.    See  extract. 

If  neither  of  the  nations  .  .  .  thinks  proper  to 
abandon  her  right  . . .  the  contending  parties  are 
bound  to  try  the  gentlest  methods  of  terminating 
their  differences.  These  are,  first  an  amicable  ac- 
commodation. . . .  Compromise  is  a  second.  Media- 
tion, in  which  a  common  friend  interposes  his  good 
offices,  frequently  proves  efficacious  in  engnging  the 
contending  parties  to  meet  each  other  half-way. . . . 
The  office  of  a  mediator  requires  as  great  a  degree  of 
integrity  as  of  prudence  and  address.  ...  He  is  a 
conciliator,  and  not  a  judge. . . .  When  sovereigns 
. . .  cannot  agree  . . .  about  their  pretensions,  and 
are,  nevertheless,  desirous  of  preserving  or  restoring 
peace,  they  sometimes  submit  the  decision  of  their 
disputes  to  arbitrators  chosen  by  common  agree- 
ment. When  once  the  contending  parties  have 
entered  into  articles  of  arbitration,  they  :m-  bound 
to  abide  by  the  sentence  of  the  arbitrators.— Trans- 
lation of  Vattel's  Law  of  Nations,  b.  ii.  ch.  viii. : 
edited  by  J.  Chttty. 

3.  Agency  interposed  ;  intervenient  power. 

The  passions  have  their  residence  in  the  sensitive 
appetite:  for  inasmuch  as  man  is  a  compound  of 
flesh  as  well  as  spirit,  the  soul,  during  its  abode  in 
the  body,  does  all  things  by  the  mediation  of  these 
passions. — South,  Sermons. 

It  is  utterly  unconceivable,  that  inanimate  brute 
matter,  without  the  mediation  of  some  immaterial 
being,  should  operate  upon  other  matter  without 
mutual  contact. — Bentley. 

Mediatize,  v.  a.  Change  from  an  imme- 
diate, or  direct,  to  a  mediate,  or  indirect, 
relation.  Specially  applied  in  Political 
History  to  those  German  States  which,  in- 
stead of  being  held  directly  utider  the 
Emperor  or  Kaiser,  were  converted  into 
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portions  of  the  territory  with  which  they 
were  directly  connected,  and,  as  such, 
placed  with  a  medium  between  them  and 
the  emperor. 

Mediatized,  part.  adj.    Placed  in  a  mediate 
relation  to  the  Kaiser. 

You  are  right  in  supposing  that  I  am  not  igno- 
rant that  his  highness  has  the  misfortune  of  being  a 
mediatized  prince.— B.  Disraeli,  Vivian  Grey,  b.  vi. 
ch.iv. 
mediator,  s. 

1.  One  that  intervenes  between  two  parties. 

You  had  found  by  experience  the  trouble  of  all 
men's  confluence,  and  for  all  matters,  to  yourself,  as 
a  mediator  between  them  and  their  sovereign. — 
Bacon,  Advice  to  Villiers. 

Commissioners  were  appointed  to  treat  of  the  de- 
liverance of  the  king  of  Scots,  the  duchesses  of  Bed- 
ford and  Gloucester  were  made  denizens,  and  me- 
diators were  appointed  to  reconcile  the  dukes  of 
Glocester  and  Burgundy,  by  authority  of  the  three 
estates  assembled  in  parliament. — Hallam,  View  of 
tlie  State  of  Europe  during  tlw  middle  Ages,  pt.  iii. 
ch.  viii. 

Charles  came  back,  not  as  a  mediator  between  his 
people  and  a  victorious  enemy,  but  as  a  mediator 
between  internal  factions.  He  found  the  Scotch 
covenanters  and  the  Irish  Papists  alike  subdued. 
He  found  Dunkirk  and  Jamaica  added  to  the  em- 

Eire.  He  was  heir  to  the  conquests  and  to  the  in- 
uence  of  the  able  usurper  who  had  excluded  him.— 
Macaulay,  Critical  and  Historical  Essays,  Sir  James 
Mackintosh's  History  of  the  Revolution. 

At  first  his  endeavours  were  wisely  and  becomingly 
devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  peace — a  peace  which, 
so  long  as  the  Emperor  refrained  from  asserting  his 
full  imperial  rights,  so  long  as  the  Guelfs  ruled  un- 
disturbed in  those  cities  in  which  their  interests 
predominated,  the  republics  were  content  to  ob- 
serve; the  lofty  station  of  the  mediator  of  such 
peace  became  his  sacred  function,  and  gave  him  [the 
Pope]  great  weight  with  both  parties.— Milman,  His- 
tory of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  x.  ch.  iv. 

Mediators  of  questions  were  six  persons  authorised 
by  statute,  who,  upon  any  question  arising  among 
merchants  relating  to  unmerchantable  wool,  arising 
from  undue  packing,  &c.,  might,  before  the  mayor 
and  officers  of  the  staple,  upon  their  oath  certify 
and  settle  the  same,  to  whose  order  and  determina- 
tion therein  the  parties  concerned  were  to  give  en- 
tire credence  and  submit.— Jacob,  Law  Dictionary. 
(See  also  under  Mediation.) 

2.  Intercessor ;  entreater  for  another ;   one 
who  uses  his  influence  in  favour  of  another. 

It  is  against  the  sense  of  the  law,  to  make  saints 
or  angels  to  be  mediators  between  God  and  them. — 
Bislwp  Stillingfleet. 

3.  One  of  the  characters  of  our  Saviour. 

A  mediator  is  considered  two  ways,  by  nature  or 
by  office,  as  the  fathers  distinguish.  He  is  a  medi- 
ator by  nature,  as  partaking  of  both  natures  divine 
and  human ;  and  mediator  by  office,  as  transacting 
matters  between  God  and  man. — Waterland. 

Man's  friend,  his  mediator,  is  design'd, 
Both  ransom  and  redeemer  voluntary. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  60. 

Mediatorial,  adj.    Belonging  to,  having  the 
character  of,  a  mediator. 

All  other  effects  of  Christ's  mediatorial  office  are 
accounted  for  from  the  truth  of  his  resurrection.— 
Fiddes,  Sermons. 
Mediatorsbip.  s.     Office  of  a  mediator. 

The  necessity  of  this  part  of  the  article  is  evident, 
in  that  the  death  of  Christ  is  the  most  intimate  and 
essential  part  of  the  mediator  ship. — Bishop  Pearson, 
Exposition  of  the  Creed,  art.  iv. 
Mediatory,  adj.     Mediatorial. 

This  every  true  Christian  longs  and  breathes  after, 
that  these  days  of  sin  and  misery  may  be  shortened, 
that  Christ  would  come  in  his  glory,  that  his  media- 
tory kingdom  being  fulfilled,  it  might  be  delivered 
up  unto  the  Father. — Bishop  Hopkins,  Exposition 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  p.  47. 

Mediatress.  s.    Female  mediator. 

Neither  dare  we  associate  her  as  a  secondary  medi- 
atress  with  her  son. — Sheldon,  Miracles  of  Anti- 
christ,ip.l-25:  1616. 

Mediatrix,  s.     Latin  form  of  the  preceding. 

Knights  . . .  invoking  them  [ladies]  as  so  many 
advocates  and  mediatrixes  in  their  conflicts  and 
encounters.— Ozel,  Life  of  Cervantes,  p.  9 :  1738. 

This  stately  coquet,  [Q.  Elizabeth,]  the  guardian 
of  the  protestant  faith,  the  terrour  of  the  sea,  the 
mediatrix  of  the  factions  of  Europe.— 2\  Warton, 
History  of  English  Poetry,  iii.  493. 
Medic,  s.     [Lat.  medicago.~\     See  extract. 

There  are  six  indigenous  species.  1 .  Purple  medick, 
or  lucern  (M.  sativa) ;  2.  Yellow  sickle  medick,  or 
button-jago  (M.  falcata) ;  3.  Black  trefoil  medick,  or 
nonsuch  (M.lupulina)  ;  4.  Spotted  medick  (M.macu- 
lata) ;  .£.  Flat-toothed  medick,  (M.  nmricata) ;  6.  Lit- 
tle bur  medick  (M.  minima).— Johnson,  Farmers' 
Cyclopcedia. 
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Medical,  adj.  [Lat.  medicus.~\  Physical ; 
relating  to  the  art  of  healing ;  medicinal. 

In  this  work  attempts  will  exceed  performances, 
it  being  composed  by  snatches  of  time,  as  medical 
vacation  would  permit. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Err  ours. 
Medically,  adv.     Physically  ;  medicinally. 

That  which  promoted  this  consideration,  and  me- 
dically advanced  the  same,  was  the  doctrine  of  Hip- 
pocrates.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

Medicament,  s.  [Lat.  medicamentum."]  Any- 
thing used  in  healing ;  generally  topical 
applications. 

A  cruel  wound  was  cured  by  scalding  medica- 
ments, after  it  was  putrefied ;  and  the  violent  swel- 
ling and  bruise  of  another  was  taken  away  by  scald- 
ing it  with  milk.— (Sir  W.  Temple,  Miscellanies. 

Used  metaphorically. 

Admonitions,  fraternal,  or  paternal,  then  public 
reprehensions ;  and  upon  the  unsuccessfulness  of 
these  milder  medicaments,  the  use  of  stronger  phy- 
sick,  the  censures. — Hammond. 
Medicamentally,   adv.     After  the  manner, 
with  the  power  of,  medicine.    Rare. 

The  substance  of  gold  is  invincible  by  the  power- 
fullest  action  of  natural  heat ;  and  that  not  only 
alimentally  in  a  substantial  mutation,  but  also  medi- 
camentally in  any  corporeal  conversion.  —  Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Medicaster,  s.  One  who  brags  of  medi- 
cines ;  quack.  Rare. 

Many  medicasters,  pretenders  to  physick,  buy  the 
the  degree  of  doctor  abroad. — Whitlock,  Manners  of 
the  English,  p.  107  :  165-k 

Medicate,  v.  a.  Tincture  or  impregnate 
with  anything  medicinal. 

If  some  infrequent  passenger  crossed  our  streets, 
it  was  not  without  his  medicated  posie  at  his  nose, 
and  his  zedoary  or  angelica  in  his  mouth. — Bishop 
Hall,  Thanksgiving  Sermon :  16'25. 

The  fumes,  steams,  and  stenches  of  London,  do  so 
medicate  and  impregnate  the  air  about  it,  that  it 
becomes  capable  of  little  more. —  Gr aunt,  Bills  of 
Mortality. 

To  this  may  be  ascribed  the  great  effects  of  medi- 
cated waters. — Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature  and  Choice 
of  Aliments. 
Medication,  s. 

1.  Act  of  tincturing  or  impregnating  with 
medicinal  ingredients. 

The  watering  of  the  plant  with  an  infusion  of  the 
medicine  may  have  more  force  than  the  rest,  be- 
cause the  medication  is  oft  renewed. — Bacon,  Na- 
tural and  Experimental  History. 

2.  Use  of  physic. 

He  adviseth  to  observe  the  equinoxes  and  solstices, 
and  to  decline  medication  ten  days  before  and  after. 
— Sir  T.  Browne. 

Medicinable.  adj.  Having  the  power  of 
physic  ;  able  to  heal ;  salutary. 

A  medicinable  moral,  that  is,  the  two  bookes  of 
Horace  his  satyres  englished,  according  to  the  pre- 
scription of  St.  Hierome.  —  Drant,  Translation  of 
Horace:  1566. 

God,  from  whom  men's  several  degrees  and  pre- 
eminences do  proceed,  hath  appointed  them  in  his 
church,  at  whose  hands  his  pleasure  is,  that  we 
should  receive  both  baptism,  and  all  other  public 
medicinable  helps  of  soul.  —  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity,  y.  §  62. 

Any  impediment  will  be  medicinable  to  me. — 
Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  ii.  2. 

Old  oil  is  more  clear  and  not  in  medicinable  use. 
— Bacon. 

Accept  a  bottle  made  of  a  serpentine  stone,  which 
gives  any  wine  infused  therein  for  four-and-twenty 
hours  the  taste  and  operation  of  the  Spaw  water, 
and  is  very  medicinable  for  the  cure  of  the  spleen. — 
Sir  H.  Wotton. 

The  hearts  and  galls  of  pikes  are  medicinable. — 
I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler. 

Medicinal,  adj.  [sometimes  in  the  older 
writers,  medicinal  (Lat.  medicina)  ;  some- 
times a  trisyllable.] 

1.  Having  the  power  of  healing ;  having 
medical  virtue. 

Come  with  words  as  medicinal  as  true, 
Honest  as  either ;  to  purge  him  of  that  humour 
That  presses  him  from  sleep. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  3. 
Since  herbs  and  roots  by  dying  lose  not  all, 
But  they,  yea  ashes  too,  are  medicinal. 

Donne,  Poems,  p.  215. 

Of  medicinal  and  aromatic  twigs.       Ibid.,  p.  263. 
The  medicinal  bitterness  hath   its   ingredients, 
truth  and  charity.— Bishop  Morton,  A  Discharge  of 
the  Five  Imputations  against  the  Bishop  of  Duresme, 
p.  247. 
And  yet  more  med'cinal  is  it  than  that  Moly. 

Milton,  Comus,  636. 
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Thoughts   my   tormentors,   arm'd   with    deadly 

stings, 

Mangle  my  apprehensive  tenderest  parts ; 
Exasperate,  exulcerate,  and  raise, 
Dire  inflammation,  which  no  cooling  herb 
Nor  medicinal  liquor  can  assuage. 

Milton,  Samson  Agnnistes,  623. 
The  second  causes  took  the  swift  command, 
The  medicinal  head,  the  ready  hand ; 
All  eager  to  perform  their  part ; 
All  but  eternal  doom  was  conquer'd  by  their  art. 

Dryden,  Threnodia  Augustalis,  110. 

2.  Belonging  to  medicine. 

Learned  he  was  in  med'cinal  lore, 
For  by  his  side  a  pouch  he  wore, 
Replete  with  strange  hermetick  powder, 
That  wounds  nine  miles  point-blank  would  solder. 
Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  2,  223. 

Such  are  called  medicinal  days  by  some  writers, 
wherein  no  crisis  or  change  is  expected,  so  as  to 
forbid  the  use  of  medicines  :  but  it  is  most  properly 
used  for  those  days  wherein  purging,  or  any  other 
evacuation,  is  more  conveniently  complied  with. — 
Quincy. 

Medicinal  hours  are  those  wherein  it  is  supposed 
that  medicines  may  be  taken,  commonly  reckoned 
in  the  morning  fasting,  about  an  hour  before  dinner, 
about  four  hours  after  dinner,  and  going  to  bed  ; 
but  times  are  to  be  governed  by  the  symptoms  and 
aggravation  of  the  distemper.— Id. 

Medicinally,  adv.     In  the  way  of  medicine. 

Philosophically,  medicinally,  to  shew  the  causes, 
symptoms,  and  several  cures  of  it,  [melancholy,] 
that  it  may  be  the  better  avoided. — Burton,  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy,  to  the  reader. 

The  witnesses  that  leech-like  lived  on  blood, 
Sucking  for  them  were  med'cinally  good. 

Dryden,  Tlie  Medal,  149. 

Medicine,  s.     [from  Lat.  medicinaJ] 

1.  Physic;    any  remedy  administered  by  a 
physician. 

A  merry  heart  doeth  good  like  a  medicine ;  but  a 
broken  spirit  drieth  the  bones. — Proverbs,  xvii.  22. 

O,  my  dear  father !  restoration,  hang 
Thy  medicine  on  my  lips  :  and  let  this  kiss 
Repair  those  violent  harms. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  7. 

I  wish  to  die,  yet  dare  not  death  endure ; 
Detest  the  medicine,  yet  desire  the  cure.       Dryden. 

2.  The    principles,    practice,     system,    and 
faculty  of  medicine. 

A  large  proportion  of  scholars,  in  most  of  those 
institutions,  were  drawn  by  the  love  of  science  from 
foreign  countries.  The  chief  universities  had  their 
own  particular  departments  of  excellence.  Paris 
was  unrivalled  for  scholastic  theology ;  Bologna  and 
Orleans,  and  afterwards  Bourges,  for  jurisprudence  ; 
Montpelier  for  medicine.— Hallam,  View  of  the  State 
of  Europe  during  the  middle  Ages,  pt.  ii.  ch.  ix. 

By  the  principles  of  medicine  are  meant  those 
general  truths  and  doctrines  which  have  been  ascer- 
tained and  established,  slowly  indeed  and  irregu- 
larly, but  still  with  considerable  precision,  by  the 
continued  observation  of  attentive  minds  through- 
out the  progress  of  medicine  as  a  science.  These 
principles  I  profess  to  teach  you.  The  practice  of 
medicine,  or  the  particular  application  of  these  ge- 
neral facts  and  doctrines,  I  shall  describe  to  you ; 
but  I  cannot  profess  to  teach  it  in  this  room  ;  nor 
can  you  learn  it,  except  in  a  very  imperfect  sense, 
from  my  description  of  it.— Sir  T.  Watson,  Lectures 
on  th-e  Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic,  intro- 
ductory lecture. 

Medicine,  s.  [from  French  medecin.]  Phy- 
sician. Gallicism.  Perhaps  better  without 
the  final  -e. 

Meet  we  the  medicine  of  the  sickly  weal ; 
And  with  him  pour  we  in  our  country's  purge, 
Each  drop  of  us.  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  2. 

Medicine,  v.  a.  Restore  or  cure  by  medi- 
cine ;  apply  medicine  to. 

Not  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  world 
Shall  ever  medicine  thee  to  that  sweet  sleep 
"Which  thou  ow'dst  yesterday. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  iii.  3. 

Medics.  .?.  [for  the  import  of  the  final 
-s,  which  gives  it  its  plural  form,  see 
Chromatics.  As  a  Latin  word  the  form 
is  exceptionable ;  the  only  word  legitimately 
dealt  with  as  the  word  referred  to  being 
Greek.]  Science  of  medicine.  Rare. 

In  medicks,  we  have  some  confident  undertakers 
to  rescue  the  science  from  all  its  reproaches  and 
dishonours,  to  cure  all  diseases,  &c.  —  J.  Spencer, 
Discourse  concerning  Prodigies,  p.  402  :  1665. 

Mediety.  s.     [Lat.  medietas,  -atis.']    Middle 

state  ;  participation  of  two  extremes  ;  half. 

They  contained  no  fishy  composure,  but  were 

made  up  of  man  and  bird;  the  human  mediety 

variously  placed  not  only  above  but  below.— Sir  T. 

Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 
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Medieval,  adj.  [Lat.  medius  =  middle  + 
ffiz?M»i  =  age.]  Connected  with,  constitu- 
ted by,  the  middle  ages. 

(For  example  see  under  Middle.) 

Mediocre,  adj.  [Fr. ;  from  Lat.  mediocris.] 
Of  moderate  degree ;  of  middle  rate;  mid- 
dling:. 

The  verses  . . .  were  very  mediocre  in  themselves. 
—Swift,  Letter  to  Pope. 

A  word  introduced,  perhaps  into  our  language  by 
Swift ;  as  I  gather  from  additions  made  to  the  former 
edition  of  this  dictionary ;  in  which,  however,  I  ob- 
served that  Swift  had  used  the  word  mediocrist; 
and  that  the  French  word  is  old.— Todd. 

Mediocrist.  s.     One  of  middling  abilities. 

He  [Hughes]  is  too  grave  a  poet  for  me;  and  I 
think  among  the  mediocrists  in  prose  as  well  as 
verse.— Swift,  Letter  to  Pope. 

Mediocrity,  s. 

1.  Moderate  degree  ;  middle  rate. 

Men  of  age  seldom  drive  business  home  to  the  full 
period,  but  content  themselves  with  a  mediocrity  of 
success. — Bacon. 

There  appeared  a  sudden  and  marvellous  conver- 
sion in  the  duke's  case,  from  the  most  exalted  to  the 
most  depressed,  as  if  his  expedition  had  been  ca- 
pable of  no  mediocrities. — Sir  H.  Wotton. 

He  likens  the  mediocrity  of  wit  to  one  of  a  mean 
fortune,  who  manages  his  store  with  great  parsi- 
mony ;  but  who,  with  fear  of  running  into  profuse- 
ness,  never  arrives  to  the  magnificence  of  living. — 
Dryden,  State  of  Innocence,  preface. 

Getting  and  improving  our  knowledge  in  sub- 
stances only  by  experience  and  history,  is  all  that 
the  weakness  of  our  faculties  in  this  state  of  medi- 
ocrity, while  we  are  in  this  world,  can  attain  to. — 
Locke. 

The  heir  of  the  house  of  Cerdic  had  been  already 
set  aside  at  the  election  of  Harold ;  and  his  youth, 
joined  to  a  mediocrity  of  understanding  which  ex- 
cited neither  esteem  nor  fear,  gave  no  encourage- 
ment to  the  scheme  of  placing  him  upon  the  throne 
in  those  moments  of  imminent  peril  which  followed 
the  battle  of  Hastings.  England  was  peculiarly  des- 
titute of  great  men. — Hallam,  View  of  the  State  of 
Europe  during  tlie  middle  Ages,  pt.  ii.  ch.  viii. 

2.  Moderation ;  temperance. 

Lest  appetite,  in  the  use  of  food,  should  lead  us 
beyond  that  which  is  meet,  we  owe  obedience  to 
that  law  of  reason  which  teacheth  mediocrity  in 
meats  and  drinks. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

When  they  urge  us  to  extreme  opposition  against 
the  church  of  Borne,  do  they  mean  we  should  be 
drawn  unto  it  only  for  a  time,  and  afterwards  return 
to  a  mediocrity  1 — Ibid. 

Medioxumous.  adj.  [Lat.  medioxumus.~] 
Having  the  character  of  a  medium.  Rare. 

The  whole  order  of  the  medioxumous  or  inter- 
nuntial  deities.  —  Dr.  H.  More,  b.  i.  ch.  xii.  §  6. 
(Trench.) 

Meditate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  meditatus,  pret.  part, 
of  meditor.~\ 

1.  Plan:  scheme;  contrive. 

Like  a  lion  that  unheeded  lay, 
Dissembling  sleep,  and, watchful  to  betray, 
With  inward  rage  he  meditates  his  prey. 

Dryden,  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  242. 

Before  the  memory  of  the  flood  was  lost,  men 
meditated  the  setting  up  a  false  religion  at  Babel. — 
Forbes. 

2.  Think  on  ;  revolve  in  the  mind. 

To  meditate  my  rural  minstrelsy 
Till  fancy  had  her  nil.  Milton,  Comus,  547. 

Them  among 

There  sat  a  man  of  ripe  and  perfect  age, 
Who  did  them  meditate  all  his  life  long. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Blessed  is  the  man  that  doth  meditate  good  things 
in  wisdom,  and  that  reasoneth  of  holy  things  by  his 
understanding. — Ecclesiasticus,  xiv.  20. 

Meditate.  v.  n.  Think  ;  muse  ;  contemplate ; 
dwell  on  with  intense  thought. 

His  delight  is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord ;  and  in  his 
law  doth  he  meditate  day  and  night. — Psalms,  i.  2. 

I  will  meditate  also  of  all  thy  work,  and  talk  of 
thy  doings.— Ibid.  Ixxvii.  15. 

Meditate  till  you  make  some  act  of  piety  upon 
the  occasion  of  what  you  meditate;  either  get  some 
new  arguments  against  a  sin,  or  some  new  encour- 
agements to  virtue. — Jeremy  Taylor. 

To  worship  God,  to  study  his  will,  to  meditate 
upon  him,  and  to  love  him ;  all  these  being  pleasure 
and  peace. — Archbishop  Tillotson. 

Meditated,  part.  adj.  Contemplated;  in- 
tended. 

Adolph,  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  had  raised  Otho 
to  the  Empire ;  crowned  him  in  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  he 
had  been  the  soul  of  the  confederacy;  but  already 
there  were  dark  rumours  of  his  treachery  and  medi- 
tated revolt.  That  revolt  took  place  at  length. — 
Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  ix.  ch.  ii. 
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Meditation,  s. 

1.  Deep  thought;  close  attention;  contriv- 
ance ;  contemplation. 

Then  left  I  the  meditations  wherein  I  was,  and 
spake  to  her  in  anger.— 2  Esdras,  x.  5. 

"Tis  most  true, 

That  musing  meditation  most  affects 
The  pensive  secresy  of  desert  cell. 

Milton,  Comus,  385. 

Some  thought  and  meditation  are  necessary ;  and 
a  man  may  possibly  be  so  stupid  as  not  to  have  God 
in  all  his  thoughts,  or  to  say  in  his  heart,  there  is 
none. — Bentley. 

2.  Contemplation. 

This  was  while  his  former  work  was  still  in  medi- 
tation, and  before  it  had  seen  the  light.— Buckle, 
History  of  Civilization  in  Europe, 

3.  Thought  employed  upon  sacred  objects. 

His  name  was  heavenly  contemplation ; 
Of  God  and  goodness  was  his  meditation. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Thy  thoughts  to  nobler  meditations  give, 
And  study  how  to  die,  not  how  to  live.      Granville. 

4.  Series  of  thoughts  occasioned  by  any  ob- 
ject or  occurrence  :  (as,  '  Books  of  medita- 
tions'1). 

Meditative,  adj.     Addicted  to  meditation. 

Abeillard  was  pious,  reserved,  and  meditative. — 
Berington,  History  of  Abeillard. 

Mediterrane.  adj.  Mediterranean.  Rare. 
In  all  that  part  that  lieth  on  the  north  side  of 
the  mediterrane  sea,  it  is  thought  not  to  be  the 
vulgar  tongue.— Brerewood. 

Mediterranean,  adj.  [Lat.  medius  =  middle 
+  terra  =  earth  ;  the  meaning  being  sur- 
rounded by  earth,  or  land ;  generally  in  a 
geographical^sense.]  This  is,  practically,  a 
proper  rather  than  a  common  name,  espe- 
cially when  preceded  by  the.  The  Baltic 
is  a,  but  not  the,  Mediterranean  Sea. 
Still  less  is  it  The  Mediterranean,  in  which 
combination  the  construction  is  substan- 
tival. 

Mediterraneous.  adj.  Inland ;  remote  from 
the  sea. 

It  is  found  in  mountains  and  mediterraneous 
parts ;  and  so  it  is  a  fat  and  unctuous  sublimation 
of  the  earth. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

We  have  taken  a  less  height  of  the  mountains 
than  is  requisite,  if  we  respect  the  mediterraneous 
mountains,  or  those  that  are  at  a  great  distance  from 
the  sea.— T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 
Medium,  s.     [Lat.] 
1.  Anything  intervening. 

Whether  any  other  liquors,  being  made  mediums, 
cause  a  diversity  of  sound  from  water,  it  may  be 
tried. — Bacon. 

The  most  barbarous  nations,  and  unpolite  people 
who  knew  no  arts  or  sciences,  and  consequently  no 
artificial  media,  have  known,  acknowledged,  and 
worshipped  a  God.  —  Bishop  Barlow,  Remains, 
p.  547. 

I  must  bring  together 

All  these  extremes ;  and  must  remove  all  mediums, 
That  each  may  be  the  other's  object. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  The  Sophy,  ii.  1. 
Seeing  requires  light  and  a  free  medium,  and  a 
right  line  to  the  objects ;  we  can  hear  in  the  dark, 
immured,  and  by  curve  lines.—  Holder. 

He,  who  looks  upon  the  soul  through  its  outward 
actions,  often  sees  it  through  a  deceitful  medium, 
which  is  apt  to  discolour  the  object.— Addison,  Spec- 
tator. 

The  parts  of  bodies  on  which  their  colours  de- 
pend, are  denser  than  the  medium  which  pervades 
their  interstices.— -Sir  /.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 

Against  tilling  the  heavens  with  fluid  mediums, 
unless  they  be  exceeding  rare,  a  great  objection 
arises  from  the  regular  and  very  lasting  motions  of 
the  planets  and  comets  in  all  manner  of  courses 
through  the  heavens.— Ibid. 

Plural  media. 

What,  now,  do  we  find  among  the  organisms  thus 
subject  to  various  regular  and  irregular  alternations 
of  media. — Herbert  Spencer,  Principles  of  Biology. 

2.  Anything  used  in  ratiocination,  in  order 
to  a  conclusion  ;    middle  term  in  an  ar- 
gument,  by  which  propositions  are  con- 
nected. 

This  cannot  be  answered  by  those  mediums  which 
have  been  used.— Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal, 
dedication. 

We,  whose  understandings  are  short,  are  forced  to 
collect  one  thing  from  another,  and  in  that  process 
we  seek  out  proper  mediums. — Baker,  liejlectiuns 
upon  Learning. 

3.  Middle   place   or  degree ;    just  tempera- 
ture between  extremes. 

c  c  2 
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The  just  medium  of  this  case  lies  betwixt  the 
pride  and  the  abjection,  the  two  extremes. — Sir  R. 
L'Estrange. 

Our  church  and  state,  our  courts  and  camps, 

concede 

Reward  to  very  moderate  heads  indeed  ! 
In  these  plain  common  sense  will  travel  far; 
All  are  not  Erskines  who  mislead  the  bar : 
But  poesy  between  the  best  and  worst 
No  medium  knows  ;  you  must  be  last  or  first ; 
For  middling  poets'  miserable  volumes 
Are  damn'd  alike  by  gods,  and  men,  and  columns. 
Byron,  Hints  from  Horace. 

4.  In  the  doctrine  of  spiritualism,  person 
through  whom  certain  supposed  spirits 
communicate  with  persons  who  put  them- 
selves in  certain  relations  with  them. 

Medlar.  s.  [Lat.  medullaris  =  marrowy,  from 
the^  softness  of  the  fruit.  ?  Mespilus,  from 
which  it  is  derived  by  Wedgwood.! 

1.  Tree. 

Now  will  he  sit  under  a  medlar  tree, 
And  wish  his  mistress  were  that  kind  of  fruit 
Which  maids  call  medlars. 

Sliakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  1. 

The  leaves  of  the  medlar  are  either  whole,  and 
shaped  like  those  of  the  laurel,  as  in  the  manured 
sorts ;  or  laciniated,  as  in  the  wild  sorts :  the  flower 
consists  of  five  leaves,  which  expand  in  form  of  a 
rose :  the  fruits  are  umbilicated,  and  are  not  eatable 
till  they  decay ;  and  have,  for  the  most  part,  live 
hard  seeds  in  each. — Miller. 

2.  Fruit  of  that  tree. 

You'll  be  rotten  ere  you  be  half  ripe, 
And  that's  the  right  virtue  of  the  medlar. 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  iii.  2. 

October  is  drawn  in  a  garment  of  yellow  and  car- 
nation ;  with  a  basket  of  services,  medlars,  and 
chesnuts. — Peacham,  On  Drawing. 

No  rotten  medlars,  whilst  there  be 
Whole  orchards  in  virginity.  Cleaveland. 

Adopted  plums  will  alien  branches  grace ; 
And  men  have  gather'd  from  the  hawthorn's  branch 
Large  medlars,  imitating  regal  crowns. 

J.  Philips,  Cyder,  i.  310. 

Medley,  s.  Mixture ;  miscellany  ;  mingled 
mass  :  (commonly  used  with  some  degree 
of  contempt). 

Some  imagined  that  the  powder  in  the  armory 
had  taken  fire ;  others,  that  troops  of  horsemen  ap- 
proached: in  which  medly  of  conceits  they  bare 
down  one  upon  another,  and  jostled  many  into  the 
tower  ditch.— Sir  J.  Hayward. 

Love  is  a  medley  of  endearments,  jars, 
Suspicions,  quarrels,  reconcilements,  wars ; 
Then  peace  again.  Walsh. 

Mahomet  began  to  knock  down  his  fellow  citizens, 
and  to  till  all  Arabia  with  an  unnatural  medley  of 
religion  and  bloodshed. — Addison. 

They  count  their  toilsome  marches,  long  fatigues, 
Unusual  fastings,  and  will  bear  no  more 
This  medley  of  philosophy  and  war.  Id.,  Cato. 

There  are  that  a  compounded  fluid  drain 
From  different  mixtures,  Woodcock,  Pippin,  Moyle, 
Bough  Eliot,  sweet  Pearmain  ;  the  blended  streams, 
Each  mutually  correcting  each,  create 
A  pleasurable  medley.         J.  Philips,  Cyder,  ii.  287. 

Medley,  adj.     Mingled  ;  confused. 

I'm  strangely  discomposed ; 
Qualms  at  my  heart,  convulsions  in  my  nerves, 
Within  my  little  world  make  medley  war.    Dryden. 

Medley,  r.  a.     Mingle. 

The  things  taught  by  Mahumed  are  so  mixt  and 
confused,  that  it  is  no  easy  task  to  range  them 
under  distinct  heads :  And  yet  they  are  not  more 
medly'd  in  themselves  than  disadvantageous^  re- 
presented by  writers.—!/.  Addison,  LifeofMahumtt, 
p.  83. 

Medullar.  adj.  [Lat.  medullaris,  from  me- 
dulla  =  marrow.]  Pertaining  to  the  mar- 
row. 

These  little  emissaries,  united  together  at  the 
cortical  part  of  the  brain,  make  the  medullar  part, 
being  a  bundle  of  very  small,  thread-like  channels  or 
fibres. — Ciwyne,  Philosophical  Principles. 

Medullary,  adj.     Same  as  Medullar. 

The  back,  for  the  security  of  that  medullary  sub- 
stance that  runs  down  its  cavity,  is  bent  after  the 
manner  of  the  catenarian  curve.— Cheyne,  Philoso- 
phical Principles. 

Medusa.  *.  [Gr. :  the  name  of  one  of  the 
Gorgons.]  See  extract. 

Medusa—  sea-nettle.  The  former  are  found  in  such 
quantities  in  Milford  Haven,  that  a  pint  of  these 
meduses  have  been  obtained  by  filtration  from  a 
gallon  of  sea-water  in  a  luminous  state. — Pennant, 
British  Zoology. 

In  our  supplementary  observations  on  this  class, 
we  nm.st  chiefly  ('online  ourselves  to  the  Aealephse 
siniplices,  which  are  most  comprised  in  the  great 
genus  Medusa  of  Linnaeus,  and  to  which  M.  de 
Lamarck  has  given  the  name  of  Medusarite. . . .  The 
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tissue  of  the  medusa  is  not  really  homogenous, 
though  it  appears  to  be  so.  ...  The  apparatus  of 
sensation  in  the  medusa  appears  to  be  limited  to  the 
skin.—  Supplement  (On  Acalephte)  in  Translation 
of  Cuvier's  Rer/ne  Animal. 

Medusa,  in  zoology  [is]  a  name  given  by  Lintiseus 
to  a  genus  of  marine  animals,  now  forming  an  ex- 
tensive tribe  in  the  class  Aoalepha  of  the  Ouvierian 
system.  The  body  is  in  the  form  of  a  gelatinous 
disc,  more  or  less  convex  above,  called  the  Umbel, 
from  the  centre  of  which,  and  from  the  margin, 
there  depend  in  most  of  the  species  processes  or 
filaments  more  or  less  numerous,  and  more  or  less 
elongated.  The  Medusa  are  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  Sea-blubber,  Jelly-fish,  &c.  They  have 
a  stomach  or  digestive  cavity  excavated  in  the  centre 
of  the  disc,  and  opening  externally  either  by  a  cen- 
tral and  inferior  crucial  mouth,  or  continued  into 
branched  appendages,  and  receiving  the  nutriment 
by  innumerable  minute  pores.  .  .  .  The  digested 
fluid  is  conveyed  by  vessels  from  the  stomach  to  an 
exquisite  network  or  plexus  situated  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  border  of  the  disc,  where  it  receives 
the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  and  is  fitted  for 
assimilation.  Some  species,  as  the  Medusa  aurita, 
have  also  intestinal  canals  leading  from  the  stomach 
to  separate  anal  outlets.  Traces  of  a  nervous  system 
and  rudimental  organs  of  vision  have  been  discerned 
in  some  of  the  Medusa;.  They  swim  by  muscular 
contraction  of  the  margins  of  the  disc.  They  are  of 
distinct  sexes.  .  .  .  Notwithstanding  the  complica- 
tion of  the  organic  machinery,  functions,  and  gene- 
rative economy  of  the  Medusce,  their  solids  form  so 
small  a  proportion  of  their  frame  that,  of  a  medusa 
of  ten  pounds  weight,  what  remains  upon  the  filter 
through  which  its  fluid  parts  (chiefly  sea-water) 
have  escaped  does  not  exceed  two  drachms.  A  great 
number  of  the  Medusa  are  phosphorescent,  shining 
in  the  night  like  globes  of  fire  ;  but  the  nature  and 
the  agents  of  this  wonderful  property  remain  to  be 
discovered.  Most  of  the  Medusa;  at  certain  seasons 
sting  and  inflame  the  hand  that  touches  them  ;  but 
the  cause  of  this  property  is  equally  unknown.  — 
Owen,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 
Meed.  s.  [A.S.  med.] 

1.  Reward  ;  recompense. 

He  knows  his  meed  if  he  be  spied, 
To  be  a  thousand  deaths  and  shame  beside. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Whether  in  beauties  glory  did  exceed, 
A  rosy  garland  was  the  victor's  meede.  Ibid. 

Thanks  to  men 
Of  noble  minds  is  honourable  meed. 

Shakespear.  Titus  Andronicus,  i.  2. 
He  must  not  float  upon  his  watery  bier 
Unwept,  and  welter  to  the  parching  wind, 
Without  the  meed  of  some  melodious  tear. 

Milton,  Lycidas,  12. 

2.  Merit  ;  desert. 

Plutus,  the  god  of  gold, 
Is  but  his  steward,  no  meed  but  he  repays 
Seven-fold  above  itself. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  1. 

Meed.  v.  a.     Merit;  deserve.     Hare. 
And  yet  thy  body  meeds  a  better  grave. 

Heywood,  Silver  Age  :  1613. 
Meek.  adj.  [Norse,  mjok.'] 

1.  Mild  of  temper;  not  proud;  not  rough; 
not  easily  provoked  ;  soft  ;  gentle. 

Now  the  man  Moses  was  very  meek  above  all  the 
men  which  were  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.—  Num- 
bers, xii.  3. 

But  he  her  fears  to  cease, 
Sent  down  the  meek-eyed  peace. 

Milton,  Odes,  On  the  Nativity. 

2.  Expressing  humility  and  gentleness. 

Both  confess'd 

Humbly  their  faults,  and  pardon  begg'd,  with  tears 
Watering  the  ground,  and  with  their  sighs  the  air 
Frequenting,  sent  from  hearts  contrite,  in  sign 
Of  sorrow  unfeign'd,  and  humiliation  meek. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  1100. 

First  element  in  a  compound. 

We  ought  to  be  very  cautious  and  meek-spirited, 
till  we  are  assured  of  the  honesty  of  our  ancestors. 
—  Collier. 

Meek.  v.  a.    Humble. 

Shall  not  God  spare  weyk  and  feble  cretures 
mekyng  themselfe,  and  knowynge  theyr  owne  in- 
fyrmyte  ?—  Bishop  Fisher,  On  the  Seven  penitential 
Psalms,  p.  19. 

Meekened.    part.  adj.     Made  low;    made 
humble.    Rare. 

A  journey  tedious  for  a  strength  so  young 
I  undertook  ;  .  .  . 

Climb'd  mountains  where  the  wanton  kidl  ing  dallies 
Then  with  soft  steps  enseal'd  the  meeken'd  vallies, 
In  quest  of  memory. 

Browne,  Britannia's  Pastorals,  n.  1. 

Meekly,  adv.     In  a  meek  manner. 

Be  therefore,  O  my  dear  lords,  pacify'd, 
And  this  mis-seeming  discord  meekly  lay  aside. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Meekness,  s.   Attribute  suggested  by  Meek. 
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That  pride  and  meekness  mixt  by  equal  part, 
Do  both  appear  t'adorn  her  beauty's  grace. 

Spenser. 

You  sign  your  place  and  calling,  in  full  seeming, 
With  meekness  and  humility ;  but  your  heart 
Is  cramm'd  with  arrogancy,  spleen,  and  pride. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  11.  4. 
When  his  distemper  attacked  him,  he  submitted 
to  it  with  great  meekness  and  resignation,  as  became 
a  Christian.— Bishop  Atterbury. 
Meered.  adj.    Relating  to  a  boundary;  (meer 
or  mere  being  a  boundary  or  mark  of  divi- 
sion.) 

What,  although  you  fled  . . .  why  should  he  follow  ? 
The  itch  of  his  affection  should  not  then 
Have  nickt  his  captainship ;  at  such  a  point, 
When  half  to  half  the  world  opposed,  he  being 
The  meeered  question. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  11. 

Meerschaum,  s.     [German,  =  sea-foam.] 

1.  In  Mineralogy.     See  extract. 

[It]  occurs  iii  Asia  Minor,  in  masses  of  stratified, 
earthy,  or  alluvial  deposits  ...  it  has  proceeded  from 
the  decomposition  of  carbonate  of  magnesia . . .  more 
or  less  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  is  often  found  in 
the  meersehaum. — Dana,  System  of  Mineralogy. 

Pipe  made  of  the  same. 

They  ascended  the  stairs  to  his  private  rooms : 
there  was  a  very  comfortable  fire  burning  there. 
Frederick  (that  was  his  Christian  name)  lighted  a 
lamp,  and  began  to  talk  lightly  away,  to  put  himself 
at  ease.  '  A  regular  Tusculum— eh,  Singleton  ?  See 
—what  a  meerschauml  This  belonged  to  a  poor 
fellow  I  knew  at  Bonn— a  great  radical.  He's  in 
Spielberg  now.  Here  are  my  books.  Horace,  you 
see:  I  like  him.  Gentlemen  read  Horace ! '—Han- 
nay,  Singleton  Fontenoy. 

Meet.  adj.  [A.S.  mete.']  Fit ;  proper ; 
qualified :  (applied  to  both  persons  and 
things). 

Ah !  my  dear  love,  why  do  you  sleep  thus  long, 
When  meeter  were  that  you  should  now  awake  ? 

Spenser. 

If  the  election  of  minister  should  be  committed 
to  every  parish,  would  they  chuse  the  meetest/ — 
Archbishop  Whitgift. 

I  am  a  tainted  wether  of  the  flock, 
Meetest  for  death. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

The  eye  is  very  proper  and  meet  for  seeing.  — 
Bentley. 

With  with.    Even,  equal. 

Niece,  you  tax  Signior  Benedick  too  much ;  but 
he'll  be  meet  with  you.— Shakespear,  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing,  i.  1. 
Meet.  v.  a.  pret.  and  part.  met.  [A.S.  metan.~\ 

1.  Come  face  to  face  ;  encounter,  by  travel- 
ling in  opposite  directions. 

His  daughter  came  out  to  meet  him  with  timbrels 
and  with  dances.— Judges,  xi.  34. 
Mefst  thou  my  posts  ? 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  5. 
Meanwhile  our  primitive  great  sire,  to  meet 
His  godlike  guest,  walks  forth. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  350. 

2.  Encounter  in  hostility. 

To  meet  the  noise 

Of  his  almighty  engine,  he  shall  hear 
Infernal  thunder.         Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  64. 

3.  Encounter  unexpectedly. 

So  judge  thou  still,  presumptuous,  till  the  wrath 
Which  thou  incurr'st  by  flying,  meet  thy  flight 
Sevenfold,  and  scourge  that  wisdom  back  to  hell. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  912. 

4.  Join  another  in  the  same  place. 

Chance  may  lead  where  I  may  meet, 
Some  wandering  spirit  of  Heaven  by  fountain  side 
Or  in  thick  shade  retired. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  530. 
I  knew  not,  till  I  met 
My  friends,  at  Ceres'  now  deserted  seat.       Dryden. 

5.  Close  one  with  another. 

The  nearer  you  come  to  the  end  of  the  lake,  the 
mountains  on  each  side  grow  higher,  till  at  last  they 
meet. — Addison. 

6.  Find  ;  be  treated  with  ;  light  on. 

Had  I  a  hundred  mouths,  a  hundred  tongues, 
I  could  not  half  those  horrid  crimes  repeat, 
Nor  half  the  punishments  those  crimes  have  met. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  vi.  851. 
Of  vice  or  virtue,  whether  blest  or  curst, 
Which  meets  contempt,  or  which  compassion  first. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  87. 
To  me  no  greater  joy, 
Than  that  your  labours  meet  a  prosperous  end. 

Oranville. 

7.  Assemble  from  different  parts. 

Those  two  massy  pillars 
With  horrible  convulsion  to  and  fro 
He  tusg'd,  he  shook,  till  down  they  came  and  drew 
The  whole  roof  after  them,  with  burst  of  thunder 
Upon  the  heads  of  all  who  sat  beneath, 
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Lords,  ladies,  captains,  counsellors,  or  priests, 
Their  choice  nobility  and  flower,  not  only 
Of  this  but  each  Philistian  city  round, 
Met  from  all  parts  to  solemnize  this  feast. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  1648. 
Meet.  v.  n. 

1.  Encounter ;  close  face  to  face. 

Then  borne  to  distance  by  the  tides  of  men, 
Like  adamant  and  steel  they  meet  again. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  627. 

2.  Assemble  ;  come  together. 

They  appointed  a  day  to  meet  together.— 2  Mac- 
cabees, xiv.  21. 

The  materials  of  that  building  happily  met  to- 
gether, and  very  fortunately  ranged  themselves  into 
that  delicate  order,  that  it  must  be  a  very  great 
chance  that  parts  them. — Archbislwp  Tillotson. 

Meet  with. 

a.  Light  on ;  find :   (it  includes,  sometimes 
obscurely,   the  idea  of  something  unex- 
pected.) 

When  he  cometh  to  experience  of  service  abroad, 
he  maketh  as  worthy  a  soldier  as  any  nation  he 
meets  with. — Spenser. 

We  met  with  many  things  worthy  of  observation. 
— Bacon. 

Hercules'  meeting  with  pleasure  and  virtue,  was 
invented  by  Prodicus,  who  lived  before  Socrates.— 
Addison, 

b.  Join. 

Falstaff  at  that  oak  shall  meet  with  us. 

Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  4. 

c.  Suffer  unexpectedly. 

He,  that  hath  suffered  this  disordered  spring, 
Hath  now  himself  met  with  the  fall  of  leaf. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  iii.  4. 
A  little  sum  you  mourn,  while  most  have  met 
With,  twice  the  loss,  and  by  as  vile  a  cheat. 

Creech,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xiii.  94. 

d.  Encounter ;  engage. 

Royal  mistress, 

Prepare  to  meet  with  more  than  brutal  fury 
From  the  fierce  prince. 

Rowe,  Ambitious  Step-Mother. 

e.  Obviate ;  occurrere  objecto,  a  Latinism. 

Before  I  proceed  farther,  it  is  good  to  meet  ivith 
an  objection,  which  if  not  removed,  the  conclusion 
of  experience  from  the  time  past  to  the  present  will 
not  be  sound.— Bacon. 

Meet.  s.    Gathering  of  huntsmen. 
Meeting,  part.  adj.     Coming  together  so  as 
to  meet. 

He  yields  himself  to  the  man  of  business  with  re- 
luctancy,  but  offers  himself  to  the  visits  of  a  friend 
with  facility,  and  all  the  meeting  readiness  of  desire. 
— South,  Sermons. 

Our  meeting  hearts 

Consented  soon,  and  marriage  made  us  one.    Rowe. 
Meeting,  i1.     [A.S.  meotung.~\ 

1.  Assembly ;  convention. 

If  the  fathers  and  husbands  of  those,  whose  re- 
lief this  your  meeting  intends,  were  of  the  house- 
hold of  faith,  then  their  relicts  and  children  ought  not 
to  be  strangers  to  the  good  that  is  done  in  it,  if  they 
want  it. — Bishop  Sprat,  Sermons. 

Since  the  ladies  have  been  left  out  of  all  meetings 
except  parties  at  play,  our  conversation  hath  dege- 
nerated.— Swift. 

2.  Interview. 

a.  Generally. 

Let's  be  revenged  on  him ;  let's  appoint  him  a 
meeting,  and  lead  him  on  with  a  fine  baited  delay. — 
Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  1. 

b.  Hostile  i.e.  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  a 
duel. 

'  Well,'  said  he,  breathless  with  haste  and  delight, 
'  it's  all  settled.'  '  What  ? '  said  I.  '  That  little  mat- 
ter between  you  and  Mr.  Daly,'  said  the  lieutenant. 
. . . '  I  am  extremely  glad  to  hear  it,'  said  I,  con- 
vinced that  a  little  explanation  and  discussion  had 
smoothed  all  difficulties,  and  terminated  the  affair. 
'1  thought  you  would,' said  the  lieutenant ;  'it's  a 
bore  to  have  this  sort  of  thing  upon  one's  mind 
longer  than  necessary— I  have  fixed  the  meeting  for 
four  o'clock  this  afternoon.'  '  Meeting ! '  said  I.  '  To 
be  sure,'  said  O'Brady — '  what  did  you  expect  I 
meant?'  '  Oh,  nothing,' replied  1 ;  'where  is  it  to 
be?'  'I'll  tell  you  as  we  go,' said  the  fieutenant, 
who  seemed  by  his  cautions  mode  of  giving  me  the 
information,  to  imagine  that  I  might  be  tempted 
just  to  drop  in  at  Marlborough  Street  police-office 
on  the  way.— Theodore  Hook,  Gilbert  Gurney,  vol.  ii. 
ch.  iii. 

3.  Meeting-house. 

4.  Conflux:  (as,  'The  meeting  of  two  rivers'). 

Meeting-bouse,  s.     Conventicle. 

His  heart  misgave  him  that  the  churches  were  so 
many  meeting-houses ;  but  I  soon  made  him  easy. — 
Addison. 
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Meetly,  adv.  In  a  meet,  or  fit,  manner; 
fitly;  properly. 

You  can  do  better  yet ;  but  this  is  meetly. 

Shakespear,  A  ntony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  3. 
See  then  all  this  contrariety  of  sects  meetly  well 
reconciled.— Bishop  Bedell,  Copies  of  Certain  Let- 
ters, p.  S23. 

Meetness.  s.    Attribute  suggested  by  Meet. 

This  worthiness  of  meetness,  fitness,  or  due  dis- 
position for  the  heavenly  glory,  comprehends  a  deep 
and  profound  sense  of  our  own  utter  uuworthiness 
of  it.— Bislwp  Bull,  Works,  i.  384. 

Mega-.  From  the  Greek  /«7«e  =  great,  the 
feminine  being  /«y«X»/,  whence  certain  com- 
pounds like  Megalopolis  =  great  city,  for 
which  Megapolis  is  a  doubtful  form.  At 
any  rate,  the  proper  name,  that  of  a  real 
Greek  city,  was  Megalopolis,  the  native  of 
which  was  Megalopolitan.  The  names  in 
which  it  occurs  in  English  are  generally 
geological  ones,  indicating  the  great  size  of 
certain  extinct  animals  as  compared  with 
their  nearest  existing  congeners.  Few  are 
generally  naturalized ;  yet,  as  no  native 
name  (as  that  of  mammotli)  is  likely  to  be 
set  up  against  them,  they  are  likely  to  be- 
come so. 

Megaceros.  s.  [Gr.  (cgprrc.  =  horn.]  Fossil  deer 
so  called;  Irish  deer;  Irish  elk.  See  extract. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  these  is  an  ex- 
tremely gigantic  animal  of  the  deer  tribe,  found  in 
the  east  of  Ireland  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  often 
called  the  Irish  elk— a  species  remarkable  for  the 
extreme  dimensions  of  its  horns. ...  It  has  been 
placed  by  Professor  Owen  as  the  representative  of  a 
new  sub-genus,  to  which  the  name  of  megacerns  is 
given  from  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  its 
structure.— Ansted,  Geology, Introductory,  Descrip- 
tive, and  Practical,  vol.  i.  p.  146. 
Megacosm.  s,  [Gr.  Kocr/uog  =  world.]  Ma- 
crocosm. 

I  desire  him  to  give  me  leave  to  set  forth  our 
microcosm,  man,  in  some  such  deformed  way,  as  he 
doth  the  megacosm,  or  great  world.— Bishop  H. 
Crnft,  Animadversions  on  Burnet's  Theory,  p.  138 : 
1685. 

Megalichthys.  s.  [Gr.  i%QvQ  =  fish.]  See 
extract. 

The  megalichthys  is  one  of  those  genera  which 
may  rank  amongst  the  singular  links  C9nnecting 
two  great  natural  divisions  ...  It  combines  with 
many  of  the  characters  of  a  true  fish,  many  close 
and  striking  analogies  with  reptiles.— Ansted,  Geo- 
logy, Introductory,  Descriptive,  and  Practical, 
vol.  i.  p.  278. 

Megalonyx.  s.  [Gr.  5i/u£  =  nail.]  Fossil 
animal  so  called. 

(For  example  see  Megatherium.) 
Megalosaurus.  S.    [Gr.  aavpa  =  lizard.]     Ex- 
tinct  reptile  so  called.     See  extract. 

Professor  Owen  has  separated  a  group  of  three 
very  remarkable  extinct  reptiles  (megalosaurus, 
hylaeosaurus,  and  iguanodon)  as  forming  a  distinct 
tribe,  for  which  he  proposes  the  7iame  Dinosauria  : 
the  animals  of  this  tribe  are  described  as  gigantic 
crocodile-lizards  of  the  land. ...  It  may  be  disco- 
vered by  careful  examination  of  the  fragment  of  its 
jaw,  that  the  megalosaurus  was  a  carnivorous  rep- 
tile, closely  allied  to  some  existing  lizards. — Ansted, 
Geology,  introductory,  Descriptive,  and  Practical, 
vol.  i.  p.  408. 

Megapolis.  s.  [Gr.  ir6\i£  =  city.]  Metro- 
polis. Rare. 

Amadavad  ...  is  at  this  present  the  megapolis  of 
Cambaya.— Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of  some  Years' 
Travel's  into  Africa  and  the  Great  Asia,  p.  64. 

Megatherium,  s.  [Gr.  dr/piov  =  beast,  ani- 
mal.] Gigantic  fossil  animal,  akin  to  the 
armadillos,  so  called. 

Of  these  four  genera  the  megatherium  is  that 
which  contains  the  largest  specimens,  and  has  been 
the  longest  known  ;  and  the  megalonyx  is  very 
nearly  allied  to  it,  but  of  smaller  size.  The  mylo- 
don,  although  of  smaller  size  than  the  megatherium, 
is  especially  interesting  from  the  perfect  knowledge 
we  possess  of  its  anatomy. . . .  The  mylodon  ...  is 
the  type  to  which  all  the  other  species  of  the  metca- 
theroid  animals  must  be  referred. . .  .  The  megathe- 
rium exceeded  it  greatly  in  size.  .  .  .  The  size  of  the 
thigh  bone  in  the  megatherium  is  nearly  three  times 
as  great  as  in  the  largest  known  elephant. — Ansted, 
Geology,  Introductory,  Descriptive,  and  Practical, 
vol.  ii.  p.  156. 

Megrim,  s.  [from  hemicrany  ;  Lat.  hemi- 
crania;  Fr. migraine \  Gr.?)^i  =  half  +  Kpaviov 
=  skull.]  Brow  ague. 
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In  every  megrim  or  vertigo  there  is  an  obtenebra- 
tion  joined  with  a  semblance  of  turning  round. — 
Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

There  screen'd   in  shades   from  day's  detested 

glare, 

[Spleen]  sighs  for  ever  on  her  pensive  bed, 
Pain  at  her  side,  and  meagrim  at  her  head. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  iv. 

He  accused  some  of  giving  all  their  customers 
colics  and  megrims.— Tatter,  no.  131. 

Hemicrania  is  simply  headache,  confined  to  one 
side,  and  occupying  generally  the  brow  and  fore- 
head, but  sometimes  affecting  very  exactly  one 
moiety  of  the  head.  It  is  the  migraine  of  the 
French,  the  megrim  of  our  vernacular  language ; 
each  of  these  terms  being  obviously  traceable  to  the 
same  Greek  root. — Sir  T.  Watson,  Lectures  on  the 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic,  lect.  xxxix. 

IMCeine.  v.  a.    [A.S.  menganJ\    Mix  ;  mingle. 
Obsolete. 
The  salt  Medway,  that  trickling  stremes 

Adowne  the  dales  of  Kent, 
Till  with  his  elder  brother  Themes 
His  brackish  waves  be  meynt. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar,  July. 
Amongst  the  woods  and  thickets  ment. 

Id.,  Translation  of  Virgil's  Gnat. 

Meiny.  s.  [Fr.  mesnie. — see  extract  from 
Wedgwood.]  Family ;  retinue ;  domestic 
servants. 

When  Jacob  came  to  a  forde,  he  made  all  his 
meyny  to  goo  before.—  Liber  Festivalis,  fol.  18. 

Whilest  all  the  world  consisted  of  a  few  house- 
holders, the  elder  (or  father  of  the  family)  exercised 
authoritie  over  his  meyney. — Lambard. 

Our  barons  be  so  bold 
Into  a  mouse-hole  they  wold 
Rin  away  and  creep, 
Like  a  meiny  of  sheep  ; 
Dare  not  look  out  at  dur 
For  dread  of  the  mastiff  cur, 
For  dread  of  the  butcher's  dog 
Wold  wirry  them  like  an  hoj,. 

Skelton,  Wliy  come  ye  not  -'  i-Cmir 

They  summon'd  up  their  meiny,   strai^-lv,  took 

horse ; 
Commanded  me  to  follow,  and  attend. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  4. 

[Meiny  . .  .  French  mesnie,  a  meyny,  family,  household, 
company,  or  servants.  (Cotgrave.)  Italian  mas- 
nada,  a  troop  of  soldiers,  a  company,  a  family. 
(Altieri.)  This  is  one  of  the  most  puzzling  words 
to  the  etymologist.  The  usual  derivation  is  from 
mansio,  as  if  mansionata,  neither  which  nor  the 
corresponding  French  maisonee  is  to  be  actually 
found.  The  truth  probably  is  that  several  words 
have  been  confounded.  Middle  Latin  mansus, — a, 
— urn,  masa,  massa,  masia,  mascia,  was  the  small 
holding  that  a  peasant  could  cultivate  with  a  pair  of 
oxen,  or  about  twelve  acres  or  bonniers.  The  name 
was  doubtless  taken  from  manere,  which  was  used 
in  the  sense  of  dwelling,  whence  the  peasants  were 
termed  manentes,  French  manans.  The  tenure  of  a 
mansus,  in  Italy  at  least,  was  of  a  servile  nature. 
The  tenant  was  bound  to  absolute  obedience  to  his 
lord,  and  especially  to  follow  him  into  the  field, 
where  the  tenantry  of  the  mansi  (usually  serving  on 
foot)  formed  the  masnada,  opposed  to  the  exercitus 
or  chivalry  of  the  army.  '  Si  contigerit  eos  exercitum 
vel  masnadam  facore  extra  urbem.'  (Bulla  Gre- 
gorii  IX.,  A.D.  1230,  in  Muratori,  Dissertation  14.) 
The  tenant  himself  was  called  homo  de  mansata, 
masnata,  masenata,  macineta,  maxinata,  from  man- 
sus, masia,  mascia.  . .  .  Now  undoubtedly,  as  far  as 
meaning  goes,  the  idea  of  family  might  naturally  be 
derived  from  that  of  household.  But  the  true  mean- 
ing of  mainada,  French  mesnee,  seems  to  be  the 
whole  body  of  dependents  on  the  head  of  the  family. 
In  Middle  Latin  the  term  majores  natu  was  given  to 
the  chiefs  (primores,  patroni,  locupletes — Ducange), 
and  minores  natu  to  those  of  inferior  condition. 
'  Quale  excidium  Arvernse  regioni  Bex  Theodoricus 
intulerit,  cum  neque  majoribus,  neque  minoribus 
natu  aliquid  de  rebus  propriis  est  relictum.'  (Greg. 
Turon.)  From  Old  French  mains,  moins,  less,  was 
formed  mainsne  (minus  natus),  younger  son ;  mats- 
nete,  the  condition  or  right  of  a  younger  son  or  bro- 
ther ;  Piedmontese  masna,  a  boy ;  Languedoc  meina, 
child;  mainado,  troop  of  children ;  mainada,  family. 
Oquel  home  o  da  bravo  meinado,  that  man  has  fine 
children.  (Beron6e.)  To  the  same  root  must  be 
referred  the  masnadarii  in  Aragon,  who  occupied  a 
position  very  different  from  that  of  a  masnadiere,  or 
member  of  the  mattnada  of  an  Italian  prince.  They 
were  the  cadets  of  noble  houses  not  stained  with 
any  occupation  but  that  of  arms,  and  supported  by 
the  king  or  great  men.  '  Mesnadarii  proprie  sunt 
illi  qui  filii  vel  nepotes  vel  ex  recta,  linea  nobilium 
descendebant.  Istis  talibus  debet  dari  mesnadaria 
(French  niaisnete,  provision  for  a  cadet).  Et  talis 
niosnadarius  non  debet  esse  vassallus  nisi  Regis.' 
(Salanovain  Ducange).—  Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of 
English  Etymology.] 

Meiosis.  s.  Gr.  ftiiumc  =  lessening ;  fitiiav  = 
less.]  In  Rhetoric.  Figure  of  speech  so 
called,  consisting  in  an  intentional  under- 
statement, in  order  to  secure  the  speaker 
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against  the  charge  of  exaggeration ;  under- 
statement ;  extenuating  method. 

The  words  are  a  meiosis,  and  import  much  more 
than  they  express.— South,  Sermons,  vol.iv.  serm.x. 

Melampode.  s.  [Lat.  melampodium,  from 
Gr.  pXr»c  =  black  •+•  Jroiif,  TrotSof  =  foot.] 

Black  hellebore. 

Here  grows  melampode  everywhere, 
And  terebinth,  good  for  goats. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar,  July. 

Melancholia,  s.     Disease  so  called. 

(For  example  see  Melancholy,  s.  2.) 
Melancholian.  s.    One  afflicted  with  melan- 
choly. 

You  may  observe,  in  the  modern  stories  of  our 
religious  melancholiana,  that  they  commonly  pass 
out  of  one  passion  into  another,  without  any  man- 
ner of  reasoning.— Dr.J.  Scott,  Works,  ii.  125 :  1718. 
Melancholic,  adj. 

1.  Disordered  with    melancholy;    fanciful; 
hypochondriacal ;  gloomy. 

Our  melancholick  friend,  Properties, 
Hath  closed  himself  up  in  his  Cynthia's  tomb; 
And  will  by  no  iutreaties  be  drawn  thence. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster. 

If  he  be  mad,  or  angry,  or  melancholick.  or 
sprightly,  he  will  paint  whatsoever  is  proportionable 
to  any  one. — Dryden. 

The  commentators  on  old  Ari- 
Stotle,  'tis  urged,  in  judgment  vary  : 
They  to  their  own  conceits  have  brought 
The'image  of  his  general  thought : 
Just  as  the  melancholick  eye 
Sees  fleets  and  armies  in  the  sky. 

Prior,  Alma,  i.  206. 

;  '.,  have  thus  traced  the  mental  disease  through 
'''-i  jecond  epoch,  or  in  which  the  case,  commencing 

y.a  melancholic  stage,  without  actually  becoming 
chronic,  passes  into  a  new  phase  by  the  evolution  of 
maniacal  symptoms ;  and  I  have  described  to  you 
how  the  melancholic  and  maniacal  symptoms  blend 
in  different  cases,  some  cases  becoming  half  melan- 
cholic and  half  maniacal,  and  others  purely  maniacal. 
— Dr.Sankey,  Lectures  on  Mental  Diseases,  lect.  iii. 

2.  Unhappy ;  unfortunate ;  causing  sorrow. 

The  king  found  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
after  so  many  accidents  and  melancholick  perplex- 
ities.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Re- 
bellion. 

3.  Dismal. 

Like  the  black  and  melancliolicTc  yew-tree, 
Dost  think  to  root  thyself  in  dead  men's  graves, 
And  yet  to  prosper?    Webster,  Vittoria  Corombona. 

I  was  tempted  to  it,  by  the  mclancholique  pros- 
pect I  had  of  it.— Dryden,  Letters,  let.  viii.:  Malone's 
edition. 
Melancholic,  s. 

1.  One  afflicted  with  melancholy. 

We  shall  accordingly  observe  omens,  the  falling  of 
salt,  a  dream  of  a  funeral,  an  unlucky  day  or  hour, 
the  voice  of  the  screech-owl,  odd  noises  in  the  night, 
to  command  the  most  solemn  regards  of  persons 
whos.e  imagination  is  more  active  and  busy  than 
their  reason ;  heathens,  women,  young  persons, 
melancholicks,  superstitious  or  infirm  persons,  the 
illiterate  multitude.  —  J.  Spencer,  Discourse  con- 
cerning Prodigies,  p.  75  :  1665. 

2.  Gloomy  state  of  mind. 

My  condition  is  much  worse  than  yours,  and  dif- 
ferent I  believe  from  any  other  man's ;  and  will  very 
well  justify  the  melancholick  that,  I  confess  to  you, 
possesses  me. — Lord  Clarendon,  Life,  pt.  ii. 

Melancholily.  adv.  In  a  melancholy  man- 
ner. 

On  a  pedestal ...  is  set  the  statue  of  this  young 
lady,  reposing  herself  in  a  curious  wrought  osier 
chair,  all  of  polished  alabaster;  melnncholily  in- 
clining her  cheek  to  her  right  hand.— Keepe,  Monu- 
menta  Westmonasteriensia,p.f>2:  1083. 

Melancholiness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
melancholy  ;  disposition  to  gloominess ; 
state  of  being  melancholy. 

When  a  boy,  he  was  playsome  enough ;  but  withall 
he  had  then  a  contemplative  mciaitcholiness. — 
Aubrey,  Account  of  Ilobbes,  Anecdotes,  ii.  600. 

This  false  persuasion  in  the  quakers  of  beins:  im- 
mediately inspired,  arises  from  the  melancholitifss 
of  their  temper. — Hallywell,  Account  of  Familisin, 
p.  105:  1673. 

Melancholious.  adj.    Melancholy;  gloomy; 

dismal. 

However  flat  and  melancholious  it  be,  and  must 
serve,  though  to  the  eternal  disturbance  and  lan- 
guishing of  him  that  complains.— Milton,  Doctrine 
and  Discipline  of  Divorce,  i.  3. 

Melancholist.  s.  One  disordered  with 
melancholy ;  fanciful  or  hypochondriacal 
person. 
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The  melancholist  was  afraid  to  sit  down  for  fear  of 
being  broken.— Glanville,  Essays,  iv. 

As  laughter  is  a  faculty  peculiar  to  the  human 
species,  the  resolution  of  a  religious  melancholist  en- 
tirely to  discard  it  may  be  reckoned  a  little  essay 
towards  putting  away  the  properties  of  a  rational 
creature.— Bishop  Lavington,  Enthusiasm  of  Me- 
thodists and  Papists  compared,  i.  20. 

Melancholize.  ».  n.  Become  melancholy  or 
gloomy. 

They  dare  not  come  abroad  all  their  lives  after, 
but  melancholize  in  corners,  and  keep  in  holes.— 
Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy ,  p.  99. 

His  phantasy  is  so  restless,  operative,  and  quick, 
that  if  it  be  not  in  perpetual  action,  ever  employed, 
it  will  work  upon  itself,  melancholize,  and  be  carried 
away  instantly  with  some  fear,  jealousy,  discontent, 
suspicion,  some  vain  conceit  or  'other .—Ibid.,  p.  290. 

If  we  be  not  otherwise  well  employed,  we  shall  be 
apt  in  our  thoughts  to  melancholize,  and  doat  upon 
our  misfortunes  ;  the  sense  of  them  will  fasten  upon 
our  spirits,  and  gnaw  our  hearts.— Barrow,  Sermons, 
vol.  iii.  serm.  v. 

Melancholize.  v.  a.  Make  sad  or  melan- 
choly. 

That  thick  cloud  you  are  now  enveloped  with,  of 
melancholized  old  age,  and  undeserved  adversity. — 
Dr.  H.  More,  Song  of  the  Soul,  dedication  :  1617. 
Like  faithless  wife,  that  by  her  frampar'd  guise, 
Peevish  demeanour,  sullen  sad  disdain, 
Doth  inly  deep  the  spright  melancholize 
Of  her  aggrieved  husband.  Ibid,  i.  3,  40. 

Melancholy,  s.  [Lat.  melancholia ;  Fr. 
melancholic  ;  Gr.  /leXayyoXicr,  from  /«Xac, 
^sXavof,  fern.  fiiKaiva  =  black  +  \o\>}  —  bile.] 

1.  Gloomy,  pensive,  discontented  temper. 

He  protested,  that  he  had  only  been  to  seek  so- 
litary places  by  an  extreme  melancholy  that  had 
possessed  him.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

All  these  gifts  come  from  him  ;  and  if  we  murmur 
here,  we  may  at  the  next  melancholy  be  troubled 
that  God  did  not  make  us  angels. — Jeremy  Taylor, 
Rule  and  Exercises  of  holy  Living. 

This  melancholy  flatters,  but  unmans  you ; 
What  is  it  else  but  penury  of  soul, 
A  lazy  frost,  a  numbness  of  the  mind  ?         Dryden. 

In  these  deep  solitudes  and  awful  cells, 
Where  heavenly  pensive  contemplation  dwells, 
And  ever-musing  melancholy  reigns. 

Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelard. 

No  disease  of  the  imagination  is  so  difficult  of  cure 
us  that  which  is  complicated  with  the  dread  of  guilt. 
Fancy  and  conscience  then  act  interchangeably  upon 
the  mind,  and  so  often  shift  their  places  that  the 
illusions  of  the  one  are  not  distinguished  from  the 
dictates  of  the  other.  If  fancy  presents  images  not 
moral  or  religious,  the  mind  drives  them  away  when 
they  give  it  pain;  but  when  melancholy  notions 
take  the  form  of  duty,  they  lay  hold  on  the  faculties 
without  opposition,  because  we  are  afraid  to  exclude 
or  banish  them.  For  this  reason,  the  superstitious 
are  often  melancholy,  and  the  melancholy  almost 
always  superstitious. — Dr.  Johnson,  Rasselas. 
[This  word  was  formerly  accented  on  the  second  syl- 
Jable  by  our  poets,  as  by  Spenser,  B.  Jonson,  and 
Drayion. . . .  Yet  it  was  evidently  poetick  licence 
only ;  for  Drayton  thus  uses  the  word,  with  the 
accent  both  on  the  first  and  second  syllables : 

And  being  rouz'd  out  of  meldncholly , 
Fly,  whirle-winde  thoughts,  unto  the  heavens,  quoth 
he. 

Drayton,  Shepherd's  Garland,  p.  4 :  1593. 

But  melancholie  grafted  in  thy  braine.   Ibid.  p.  6. 

It  may  be  added,  that  this  word  is  rarely  found  in 
the  plural  number.  An  instance  occurs  in  Lord 
Rivera's  translation  of  the  Dictes  and  Sayings  of  the 
Philosophers,  printed  by  Caxton  in  1477.  'The 
maistre  of  a  grete  house  hath  many  melancolyes,' 
sign  F.  vi. — Todd.~\ 

2.  Kind  of  madness,  in  which  the  mind  is 
always  fixed  on  one  object. 

I  have  neither  the  scholar's  melancholy,  which  is 
emulation ;  nor  the  musician's,  which  is  fantastical ; 
nor  the  courtier's,  which  is  proud ;  nor  the  soldier's, 
which  is  ambitious ;  nor  the  lawyer's,  which  is  po- 
litick ;  nor  the  lady's,  which  is  nice ;  nor  the  lover's, 
which  is  all  these:  but  it  is  a.  melancholy  of  mine 
own,  compounded  of  many  simples,  extracted  from 
many  objects,  and,  indeed,  the  sundry  contemplation 
of  my  travels,  in  which  my  often  rumination  wraps 
me  in  a  most  humoursorne  sadness.  —  Shakespear, 
As  you  like  it,  iv.  1. 

Moon  struck  madness,  moping  melancholy. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  4't.'5. 

Melancholy  [is]  a  disease  supposed  to  proceed 
from  a  redundance  of  black  bile ;  but  it  is  better 
known  to  arise  from  too  heavy  and  too  viscid  blood : 
its  cure  is  in  evacuation,  nervous  medicines,  and 
powerful  stimuli. — Quincy. 

The  Abb6  de  Ranee'  became  insane  from  the  effects 
of  remorse.  His  insanity  was  manifested  by  a  state 
of  frantic  grief.  To  this  succeeded  profound  melan- 
choly. He  sent  away  all  his  friends,  and  shut  him- 
self up  in  his  mansion  at  Veret,  where  he  refused  to 
see  a  single  creature.  His  whole  soul  was  absorbed 
in  a  deep  and  settled  gloom.  Hermetically  sealed 
in  a  small  room,  he  even  I'orgot  to  eat  and'  drink ; 
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and  when  the  servant  reminded  him  that  it  was 
bed-time,  he  started,  as  from  a  deep  reverie,  and 
seemed  unconscious  that  it  was  not  still  morning. — 
Dr.  Forbes  Winsl^w,  On  certain  obscure  Diseases 
of  the  Brain  and  Mind. 

The  moral  feelings,  in  what  may  be  called  atypical 
case  of  simple  melancholia,  are,  especially,  there- 
fore, the  seat  of  primary  morbid  phenomena;  and 
these  phenomena  may  be  generalized  by  the  term 
morbid  apprehension.  In  the  next  place,  the  mo- 
tility  is  found  to  be  involved,  while  the  purely  intel- 
lectual functions  are  less  implicated  and,  when 
involved,  become  affected  at  a  later  period  of  the 
disease.  We  will  proceed,  therefore,  to  the  motor 
functions.  These  are  affected  in  two  ways :  1.  By 
increase.  2.  By  diminution.  First,  then,  there  are 
cases  of  melancholy  which  are  accompanied  by  great 
restlessness  and  agitation.  This  circumstance  has 
given  another  opportunity  to  name-inventors ;  and 
we  read  of  melancholia  agitans  in  books ;  when  you 
come  across  these  words,  therefore,  you  may  as  well 
remember  that  they  merely  mean  that  the  case  de- 
scribed  exhibited  some  restlessness.  ...  In  melan- 
cholia, the  commonest  form,  and  that  which  is  of  the 
less  importance,  is  that  attended  with  restlessness. 
— Dr.  Sankey,  Lectures  on  Mental  Diseases,  lect.  ii. 
Melancholy,  adj. 

1.  Gloomy;  dismal. 

Think  of  all  our  miseries 

But  as  some  melancholy  dream,  which  has  awaked  us, 
To  the  renewing  of  our  joys. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  The  Sophy,  iv.  1. 
If  in  the  melancholy  shades  below, 
The  flames  of  friends  and  lovers  cease  to  glow ; 
Yet  mine  shall  sacred  last,  mine  undecay'd, 
Burn  on  through  death,  and  animate  my  shade. 

Pope. 

2.  Diseased  with  melancholy ;  fanciful ;   ha- 
bitually dejected. 

How  now,  sweet  Frank  ;  art  thou  melancholy  1 

Sliakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  1. 

He  observes  Lamech  more  melancholy  than  usual, 
and  imagines  it  to  be  from  a  suspicion  he  has  of  his 
wife  Adah,  whom  he  loved.— Locke. 

Melange,  s.  [Fr.]     Mixture. 

Our  conversation  was  a  strange  melange  of  French 
and  Italian.— Drummond,  Travels,  let.  ii. :  1744. 
Melanism,  s.     Tendency  to  blackness. 

Mr.  Rake  informs  me  that  a  Sabine's  snipe  . . . 
which  is  now  generally  regarded  as  a  melanism  of 
this  species  was  shot  at  Picket  Post,  January  1859.— 
T.  B.  Wise,  The  New  Forest. 

Melanosis.  s.  [Gr.  =  blackening  ;  change 
to  blackness.]  In  Medicine.  Disease  so 
called.  See  extract. 

Melanosis  [is]  a  morbid  production  of  a  black  or 
blackish-brown  colour,  dissimilar  from  other  struc- 
tures, whether  healthy  or  diseased,  occurring  in 

various  forms  in  different  parts  of  the  body 

The  texture  and  form  of  the  part  in  which  the 
melanotic  matter  is  deposited,  determine,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  consistence  which  this  deposit  as- 
sumes. . . .  The  action  of  chemical  agents  on  the 
blood  gives  rise  to  a  spurious  form  of  melanosis.— 
Copland,  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine. 

Melanotic.  adj.  Having  the  character  of, 
constituted  by,  Melanosis  or  Melena. 

(For  example  see  M  e  1  a  n  o  s  i  s.) 
Melena.  s.     [Gr.  fitXaiva,  feminine  of  (UtAac 
=  black;  voaos,  or  vovaoc,  =  disease  beinf 
understood.]     In   Medicine.     Disease   so 
called.     See  extract. 

Melana  [consists  in]  discharges  from  the  bowels, 
or  from  the  stomach,  or  both,  by  stool  and  by  the 
mouth,  of  a  black  or  nearly  black  matter,  conse- 
quent upon  visceral  or  constitutional  disease.  By 
Hippocrates  and  the  ancients  generally  the  term 
melaena  was  applied  to  the  vomiting  of  black  fluids ; 
but  since  the  appearance  of  the  writings  of  Hoff- 
man and  Sauvage,  it  has  been  extended  and  chiefly 
confined  to  the  discharge  of  a  black  matter  from  the 
bowels.— Copland,  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medi- 
cine. 

Melibean.  adj.  [Melibceus,  the  name  of  one 
of  the  two  interlocutors  in  the  first  eclogue 
of  Virgil,  Tityrus  being  the  other,  and  the 
dialogue,  of  course,  consisting  in  alternate 
speeches,  chiefly  in  the  way  of  question  and 
answer.]  Alternate.  Rhetorical. 

Epigrammatic  Manuel  rises,  speaks  stransre 
things;  how  the  President  shall  have  a  guard  of 
honour,  and  lodge  in  the  Tuileries :— rejected.  And 
Dariton  rises  and  speaks;  and  Collot  d'Herbois 
rises,  and  Curate  Gregoire,  and  lame  Couthon  of  the 
Mountain  rises;  and  in  rapid  Melibcean  stanzas 
only  a  few  lines  each,  they  propose  motions  not  a 
fnw.—Carlyle,  Tlte  French  devolution,  pt.  iii  b.  i 
ch.  viii. 

Meliceris.  ».  [Gr.  ju4\/)c»/pi'c,  from  /uAi  = 
honey.]  In  Surgery :  See  extract. 

Meliceris  is  a  tumour  inclosed  in  a  cystis,  and 
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consisting  of  matter  like  honey.  If  the  matter  re- 
sembles milk  curds,  the  tumour  is  called  atheroma ; 
if  like  honey,  meliceris ;  and  if  composed  of  fat,  or 
a  suety  substance,  steatomy. — Sharp. 

Melilot.  s.  [Lat.  melilotus ;  Gr.  /wXi'Xwrov 
from  juf Xi  =  honey  +  and  \o>roc  =  lotus  ;  Fr. 
melilot.^  Native  leguminous  plant,  akin 
to  the  lucern  and  trefoil  so  called  ;  melilot 
trefoil ;  king's  clover  ;  hart's  clover. 

The  common   melilot   grows   wild   in   thickets, 
hedges,  and  the  borders  of  fields,  sometimes  among 
corn. — Johnson,  Farmer's  Encyclopeedia. 
Meliorate,  v.  a.     Ameliorate. 

Grafting  meliorates  the  fruit ;  for  that  the  nourish- 
ment is  better  prepared  in  the  stock  than  in  the 
crude  earth. — Bacon. 

But  when  we  graft,  or  buds  inoculate, 
Nature  by  art  we  nobly  meliorate. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Of  Old  Age,  pt.  iii. 

A  man  ought  by  no  means  to  think  that  he  should 
be  able  so  much  as  to  alter  or  meliorate  the  humour 
of  an  ungrateful  person  by  any  acts  of  kindness.— 
South,  Sermons. 

Castration  serves  to  meliorate  the  flesh  of  those 
beasts  that  suffer  it. — Graunt. 

Much  labour  is  requir'd  in  trees,  to  tame 
Their  wild  disorder,  and  in  ranks  reclaim  ; 
Well  must  the  ground  be  digg'd,  and  better  dress'd, 
New  soil  to  make,  and  meliorate  the  rest. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  ii.  85. 
Melioration.  *.     Amelioration. 

For  the  melioration  of  musick  there  is  yet  much 
left,  in  this  point  of  exquisite  consorts,  to  try.  — 
Bacon. 

Which  is  found  a  notable  way  for  melioration  of 
the  fruit. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Miscellanies,  p.  47. 

A  direct  discouragement  of  melioration  ;  as  di- 
rectly as  if  the  law  had  said  in  express  terms,  Thou 
shalt  not  improve. — Burke,  Tracts  on  the  Popery 
Laws. 

Such  an  enhancement  in  the  price  of  labour, 
though  founded  exactly  on  the  same  principles  as 
regulate  any  other  commodity,  is  too  frequently 
treated  as  a  sort  of  crime  by  lawgivers,  who  seem  to 
grudge  the  poor  the  transient  melioration  of  their 
lot  which  the  progress  of  population,  or  other  ana- 
logous circumstances,  will,  without  any  interference, 
very  rapidly  take  away. — Hallam,  View  of  the  State 
of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  pt.  iii.  ch.  viii. 
Meliority.  s.  State  of  being  better. 

Men  incline  unto  them  which  are  softest,  and  least 
in  their  way,  in  despight  of  them  that  hold  them 
hardest  to  it ;  so  that  this  colour  of  meliority  and 
pre-eminence  is  a  sign  of  weakness. — Bacon. 

The  order  and  beauty  of  the  inanimate  parts  of 
the  world,  the  discernible  ends  of  them,  the  meliority 
above  what  was  necessary  to  be,  do  evince,  by  a 
reflex  argument,  that  it  is  the  workmanship  not  of 
blind  mechanism,  but  of  an  intelligent  and  benign 
agent. — Bentley. 

Mell.  v.  n.    Mix  ;  meddle.     Obsolete. 
Here  is  a  great  deal  of  good  matter 

Lost  for  lack  of  telling : 
Now  sicker  I  see  thou  dost  but  clatter, 
Harm  may  come  of  melling. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar. 
Hence,  ye  profane,  mell  not  with  holy  things ! 

Bishop  Hall. 
Mell.  s.     [Lat.  meL~]     Honey. 

Her  smiles  were  sober,  and  her  lookes  were  chear- 

full  unto  all ; 

Even  such  as  neither  wanton  seeme,  nor  waiward  ; 
mell,  nor  gall.         Warner,  Albion's  England. 
Mollification,  s.    Art  or  practice  of  making 
honey;  production  of  honey. 

In  judging  of  the  air,  many  things  besides  the 
weather  ought  to  be  observed :  in  some  countries, 
the  silence  of  grasshoppers,  and  want  of  mellifica- 
tion  in  bees.— Arbuthnot. 

Mellifluence,  s.  [Lat.  fluens,  -entis,  pres. 
part,  of  fluo  =  flo\v.]  Flow  of  sweetness, 
as  of  honey. 

He  was  rather  struck  with  the  pastoral  melliflu- 
ence of  its  lyric  measures.  —  Warton,  Preface  to 
Edition  of  Milton's  Smaller  Poems. 

Mellifluent,  adj.  Flowing  with  honey ;  flow- 
ing with  sweetness. 

The  freely  flowing  verse 
In  thy  immortal  praise,  O  form  divine, 
Smooths  her  mellifluent  stream. 

Akenside,  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  b.  i. 
And  thus  I  construed  the  mellifluent  strain. 

Shenstone,  Elegies,  vi. 

Mellifluous,  adj.  Mellifluent:  (the  word 
under  notice  being  the  commoner  one). 

A  mellifluous  voice,  as  I  am  a  true  knight.— Shake- 
spear,  Twelfth  Niyht,  ii.  3. 

As  all  those  things  which  are  most  mellifluous  are 
soonest  changed  into  choler  and  bitterness,  so  are 
our  vanities  and  pleasures  converted  into  the  bit- 
terest sorrows. — Sir  W.  Ralevjh. 

Nevertheless  we  have  our  gifts, —  especially  of 
speech  and  logic.  An  eloquent  Vergniaud  we  have ; 
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most  mellifluous  yet  most  impetuous  of  public 
speakers;  from  the  region  named  Gironde,  of  the 
Garonne :  a  man  unfortunately  of  indolent  habits ; 
who  will  sit  playing  with  your  children,  when  he 
ousiht  to  be  scheming  and  perorating.  —  Carlyle, 
French  Revolution,  pt.  ii.  b.  v.  ch.  ii. 

Mellow,  adj. 

1 .  Soft  with  ripeness  ;  full  ripe. 

A  storm,  or  robbery,  call  it  what  you  will, 
Shook  down  my  mellow  hangings,  nay,  my  leaves. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  iii.  3. 
An  apple  in  my  hand  works  different  effects  upon 
my  senses ;  my  eye  tells  me  it  is  green ;  my  nose, 
that  it  hath  a  mellow  scent ;  and  my  taste,  that  it  is 
sweet.— Sir  K.  Digby,  Treatise  on  the  Nature  of 
Bodies. 

A  little  longer, 

And  nature  drops  him  down  without  your  sin, 
Like  mellow  fruit,  without  a  winter  storm. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar. 

2.  Soft  in  sound. 

Of  seven  smooth  joints  a  mellow  pipe  I  have, 
Which  with  his  dying  breath  Damoetas  gave. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  \\.  45. 

3.  Soft ;  unctuous. 

Camomile  sheweth  mellow  grounds  fit  for  wheat. — 
Bacon. 

4.  Drunk  ;  melted  down  with  drink. 

Greedy  of  physicians'  frequent  fees. 
From  female  mellow  praise  he  takes  degrees. 

Lord  Roscommon. 

In  all  thy  humours,  whether  grave  or  mellow, 
Thou'rt  such  a  testy,  touchy,  pleasant  fellow, 
Hast  so  much  wit,  and  mirth,  and  spleen  about  thee, 
There  is  no  living  with  thee,  nor  without  thee. 

Addison. 

Mellow,  v.  a. 

1.  Ripen  ;  mature;  soften  by  ripeness  ;  ripen 
by  age. 

The  royal  tree  hath  left  us  royal  fruit, 
Which,  mdlow'd  by  the  stealing  hours  of  time. 
Will  well  become  the  seat  of  majesty. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iii.  7. 
On  foreign  mountains  may  the  sun  refine 
The  grape's  soft  juice,  and  mellow  it  to  wine. 

Addison,  Letter  from  Italy. 

2.  Soften. 

They  plow  in  the  wheat  stubble  in  December ; 
and  if  the  weather  prove  frosty  to  mellow  it,  they  do 
not  plow  it  again  till  April.— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

3.  Mature  to  perfection. 

This  episode,  now  the  most  pleasing  entertain- 
ment of  the  jEneis,  was  so  accounted  in  his  own 
age,  and  before  it  was  mellowed  into  that  reputation 
which  time  has  given  it. — Dryden. 
Mellow,  v.  n.     Become  matured  ;  ripen. 

Though  no  stone  tell  thee  what  I  was,  yet  thou 
In  my  grave's  inside  see'st,  what  thou  art  now ; 
Yet  thou'rt  pot  yet  so  good,  till  us  death  lay 
To  ripe  and  mellow  there :  we're  stubborn  clay. 

Donne. 

Mellowness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Mellow. 

1 .  Maturity  of  fruits  ;  ripeness  ;  softness  by 
maturity. 

My  reason  can  consider  greenness,  mellowness, 
sweetness,  or  coldness,  singly,  and  without  relation 
to  any  other  quality  that  is  painted  in  me  by  the 
same  apple. — Sir  K.  Digby,  Treatise  on  the  Nature 
of  Bodies. 

The  Spring,  like  youth,  fresh  blossoms  doth  pro- 
duce, 

But  Autumn  makes  them  ripe,  and  fit  for  use ; 
So  age  a  mature  mellowness  doth  set 
On  the  green  promises  of  youthful  heat. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Of  Old  Age,  pt.  iv. 

2.  Softness  of  sound. 

This  is  that '  suayiloquentia,'  that  mellowness  and 
sweetness  of  speaking,  so  much  praised  in  some  of 
the  Roman  orators,  in  opposition  to  the  rusticity  of 
noisy  declaimers.  —  Archbishop  Rort,  Instructions 
to  tlie  Clergy  of  Tuam. 
Mellowy.  adj.  Soft ;  unctuous.  Rare. 

Whose  mellowy  gleabe  doth  beare 
The  yellow  ripen'd  sheaf. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  x. 

Melocoton.  s.  [Spanish,  melocotone ;  Lat. 
malum  cydonium,  whence  the  form  coto- 
neum.~]  Quince.  Obsolete. 

In  apricots,  peaches,  or  melocotones  upon  a  wall, 
the  greatest  fruits  are  towards  the  bottom. — Bacon. 

Melodious,  adj.     Musical ;  harmonious. 

Fountains !  and  ye  that  warble,  as  ye  flow, 
Melodious  murmurs,  warbling  tune  his  praise. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  195. 
And  oft  with  holy  hymns  he  charm'd  their  ears ; 
A  musick  more  melodious  than  the  spheres. 

Dryden,  Character  of  a  good  Parson. 

Melodiously,  adv.  In  a  melodious  manner  ; 
musically. 
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If  Apollo  will  promise 
Melodiously  it  to  devise.  Skelton,  Poems,  239. 

A  voice,  whieh,  without  being  accompanied  by  any 
instrument,  did  resound  so  melodiously. — Shelton, 
Translation  of  Don  Quixote,  iii.  13. 

He  stopt  to  listen,  and  to  see 

Who  sung  there  so  melodiouslie.         Old  Ballad,  in 
Bishop  Percy's  Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry,  iii.  1,17. 

Melodrama,  s.  [Fr.  melodrame  ;  from  fitXoc. 
—  a  song,  and  epa^u  =  a  drama.]  Modern 
word  for  a  dramatic  performance,  in  which 
songs  are  intermixed. 

In  the  treatise  on  the  melodrama,  the  preference 
is  decidedly  given  to  poetry. — Rees,  Cyclopaedia. 

Melodramatic,  adj.  Having  the  character 
of  a  melodrama. 

So,  again,  when  we  get  below  the  class  of  persons 
who  have  cultivated  a  taste  for  art,  a  collection  of 
painted  wax  figures  would  certainly  attract  more 
spectators  than  a  museum  of  Grecian  statues ;  and 
a  set  of  highly-coloured  pictures,  full  of  contortion 
and  melodramatic  postures,  would  captivate  a  larger 
multitude  than  a  series  of  paintings  by  Raphael. — 
Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  On  the  Influence  of  Authority  in 
Matters  of  Opinion,  ch.  vi. 

With  the. 

The  plays  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  in  the  great 
days  of  the  stage,  and  so  long  as  the  state  of  public 
manners  tolerated  their  licence  and  grossness,  were 
much  greater  favourites  than  those  of  Shakespeare 
in  our  theatres ;  two  of  theirs,  Dryden  tells  us,  were 
acted  in  his  time  for  one  of  Shakespeare's  ;  their  in- 
trigues,—their  lively  and  florid  but  not  subtle 
dialogue,— their  strongly-marked  but  somewhat  ex- 
aggerated representations  of  character, — their  exhi- 
bitions of  passion,  apt  to  run  a  little  into  the  melo- 
dramatic,— were  more  level  to  the  general  apprehen- 
sion, and  were  found  to  be  more  entertaining,  than 
his  higher  art  and  grander  poetry. — Craik,  History 
of  English  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  575. 

Melody,  s.     [Lat.  melos  ;  Gr.  pAog.] 

1.  Musical  sweetness  of  sound. 

The  prophet  David  having  singular  knowledge 
not  in  poetry  alone  but  in  musick  also,  judging  them 
both  to  be  things  most  necessary  for  the  house  of 
God,  left  behind  him  a  number  of  divinely  indited 
poems,  and  was  farther  the  author  of  adding  unto 
poetry  melody  in  public  prayer,  melody  both  vocal 
and  instrumental,  for  the  raising  up  of  men's  hearts, 
and  the  sweetening  of  their  affections  towards  God. 
— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Why  rather,  sleep,  liest  thou  in  smoky  cribs, 
Upon  uneasy  pallets  stretching  thee. 
And  husht  with  buzzing  night-flies  to  thy  slumber, 
Than  in  the  perfumed  chambers  of  the  great, 
Under  the  canopies  of  costly  state, 
And  lull'd  with  sounds  of  sweetest  melody  1 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iii.  1. 

2.  Musical  air,  tune,  rhythm :  (as  opposed  to 
harmony). 

Melody  may  be  defined  the  means  or  method  of 
ranging  single  musical  sounds  in  a  regular  progres- 
sion, either  ascending  or  descending,  according  to 
the  established  principles. — Avison,  On  Musical  Ex- 
pression. 

This  invention  constitutes  the  true  era  of  musical 
independence.  Till  those  of  melody  subsisted,  it 
was  entirely  subservient  to  syllabic  laws.  Soon  after 
this  epoch,  music  became  free  and  independent,  per- 
haps to  a  licentious  degree,  with  respect  to  vocal 
music;  but  instrumental  in  parts,  and  in  florid 
counterpoint,  certainly  could  not  subsist  without  a 
well-regulated  measure,  and  a  more  minute  and  sub- 
tile division  of  time,  than  could  be  derived  from 
that  of  long  and  short  syllables. — Burney,  History 
of  Music,  vol.  ii.  p.  170. 

The  ancients,  when  they  speak  of  the  marvellous 
effects  of  music,  generally  (I  might  say  constantly) 
consider  it  as  an  adjunct  to  poetry.  Now  an  art,  in 
its  progress  to  its  own  perfection,  may  arrive  at 
some  intermediate  point,  which  is  its  point  of  per- 
fection, considered  as  an  art  to  be  united  with  an- 
other art ;  but  not  to  its  own  when  taken  separately. 
If,  then,  the  ancients  carried  melody  to  that  precise 
point,  it  is  probable  they  pushed  the  musical  art  as 
far  as  it  would  go,  when  considered  as  an  adjunct  to 
poetry ;  but  melody  united  with  harmony  is  the  per- 
fection of  music  as  a  single  science.  Hence,  then, 
we  may  determine  the  specific  difference  between 
the  ancient  and  modern  compositions,  and  conclude 
that,  if  music  as  an  art  is  now  more  perfect  in  itself, 
it  is  not  so  when  considered  as  a  vehicle  to  poetry. 
— Ibid. 

A  short  time  after  the  introduction  of  canto 
firmo,  the  melopeia  of  the  ancients,  that  best  of 
friends  to  their  tragic  and  lyric  poets,  was  so  en- 
tirely lost  that  those  who  hunt  for  its  vestiges  in 
Aristoxenus  and  other  writers  on  music,  who  existed 
the  nearest  to  classic  times,  have  been  unable  to 
trace  them. . .  .  Music  is  undeniably  indebted  to  the 
treatise  de  Cantu  mensurabile,  and  the  time-table 
of  Franco.  But  whether  either  poetry  or  prose, 
when  united  with  melody,  received  a  proportionate 
advantage,  is  a  very  different  consideration.— Mason, 
Essays,  Historical  and  Critical,  on  English  Church 
Music,  essay  iv. 
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My  soul  is  an  enchanted  boat, 
Which,  like  a  sleeping  swan,  doth  float 

Upon  the  silver  waves  of  thy  sweet  singing ; 
And  thine  doth  like  an  angel  sit 
Beside  the  helm,  conducting  it. 

While  all  the  winds  with  melody  are  ringing. 

Shelley. 

Joy,  lady !  is  the  spirit  and  the  power 
Which  wedding  Nature  to  us  gives  in  dower, 

A  new  earth  and  new  heaven, 
Undreamt  of  by  the  sensual  and  the  proud — 
Joy  is  the  sweet  voice,  joy  the  luminous  cloud  : — 

We  in  ourselves  rejoice ! 
And  thence  flows  all  that  charms  or  ear  or  sight, 

All  melodies  the  echoes  of  that  voice, 
All  colours  a  suffusion  from  that  light. 

Coleridge,  Dejection. 

Melon,   s.       [Fr.  from   Lat.    melo,    -onisJ\ 
Plant  and  fruit  so  called. 

We  remember  the  fish  which  we  did  eat  in  Egypt 
freely ;  the  cucumbers,  and  the  melons,  and  the  leeks, 
and  the  onions,  and  the  garlic. — Numbers,  xi.  5. 

The  flower  of  the  melon  consists  of  one  leaf,  which 
is  of  the  expanded  bell  shape,  cut  into  several  seg- 
ments, and  exactly  like  those  of  the  cucumber: 
some  of  these  flowers  are  barren,  not  adhering  to 
the  embrio ;  others  are  fruitful,  growing  upon  the 
embrio,  which  is  afterwards  changed  into  a  fruit, 
for  the  most  part  of  an  oval  shape,  smooth  or 
wrinkled,  and  divided  into  three  seminal  apart- 
ments, which  seem  to  be  cut  into  two  parts,  and 
contain  many  oblong  seeds. — Miller. 

Melon-thistle,  s.    Plant  so  called. 

The  whole  plant  of  the  melon-thistle  hath  a  sin- 
gular appearance. — Miller. 

Melrose.  s.  [Lat.  mel  rosce.~\  Honey  of  roses. 
What  I  used  was  a  mixture  of  melrose  with  sixteen 
drops  of  the  muriatic  acid.— Fordyce,  On  tlie  Muri- 
atic Acid,  p.  8. 

Melt.  v.  a.     [A.S.  meltan.~\ 

1.  Dissolve;  make  liquid;  commonly  by  heat. 

How  they  would  melt  me  out  of  my  fat  drop  by 
drop,  and  liquor  fishermen's  boots  with  me ! — Sliake- 
spear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  5. 

This  price,  which  is  given  above  the  value  of  the 
silver  in  our  coin,  is  given  only  to  preserve  our  coin 
from  being  melted  down. — Locke. 

The  rock's  high  summit  in  the  temple's  shade, 
Nor  heat  could  melt,  nor  beating  storm  invade. 

Pope,  The  Temple  of  Fame,  47. 

If  your  butter,  when  melted,  tastes  of  brass,  it  is 
your  master's  fault,  who  will  not  allow  you  a  silver 
saucepan . — Swift. 

2.  Dissolve. 

To  take  in  pieces  this  frame  of  nature,  and  melt  it 
down  into  its  first  principles,  and  then  to  observe 
how  the  divine  wisdom  wrought  all  these  things 
into  that  beautiful  composition,  is  a  kind  of  joy, 
which  pierceth  the  mind. — Burnet. 

3.  Soften  to  love  or  tenderness. 

The  mighty  master  smiled  to  see 

That  love  was  in  the  next  degree : 

'Twas  but  a  kindred  sound  to  move, 

For  pity  melts  the  mind  to  love. 

Dryden,  Alexander's  Feast. 

But  when  I  saw  it  on  its  mother's  arm, 
And  hanging  at  her  bosom  (she  the  while 
Bent  o'er  its  features  with  a  tearful  smile), 

Then  I  was  thrilled  and  melted,  and  most  warm 

Impressed  a  father's  kiss.  Coleridge. 

4.  Waste  away. 

Thou  would'st  have  plunged  thyself 
In  general  riot,  melted  down  thy  youth 
In  different  beds  of  lust. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  ir.  3. 
Melt.  v.  n. 

1.  Become  melted ;  dissolve;  be  made  fluid. 

Let  them  melt  away  as  waters  which  run  conti- 
nually.— Psalms,  Iviii.  7. 

The  rose  is  fragrant,  but  it  fades  in  time ; 
The  violet  sweet,  but  quickly  past  the  prime ; 
White  lilies  hang  their  heads  and  soon  decay, 
And  whiter  snow  in  minutes  melts  away. 

Dryden,  Tlie  Despairing  Lover. 

2.  Soften  to  pity,  or  any  gentle  passion  ;  grow 
tender,  mild,  or  gentle. 

I  melt,  and  am  not 
Of  stronger  earth  than  others. 

Sliakespear,  Ooriolanus,  v.  3. 
Dighton  and  Forrest ; 

Albeit  they  were  flesh'd  villains,  bloody  dogs, 
Melting  with  tenderness  and  mild  compassion, 
Wept  like  two  children  in  their  death's  sad  story. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iv.  3. 
When  jEneas  view'd  the  grisly  wound 
Which  Pallas  in  his  manly  bosom  bore, 
And  the  fair  flesh  distain'd  with  purple  gore, 
First,  melting  in  tears,  the  pious  man 
Deplored  so  sad  a  sight. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JZneid,  xi.  54. 

3.  Be  dissolved ;  lose  substance. 

Whither  are  they  vanish'd  ? — 
Into  the  air :  and  what  seem'd  corporal 
Melted  as  breath  into  the  wind. 

S/iakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  3. 
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Beauty  is  a  witch, 
Against  whose  charms  faith  melteth  into  blood. 

Id.,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  ii.  1 

4.  Be  subdued. 

My  soul  melteth  for  heaviness:  strengthen  thou 
me. — Psalms,  cxix.  28. 

Melter.  s.     One  who,  that  which,  melts. 

Miso  and  Mopsa,  like  a  couple  of  foreswat  melters 
were  getting  the  pure  silver  of  their  bodies  out  o 
the  ore  of  their  garments. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

This  the  author  attributes  to  the  remissness  o 
the  former  melters,  in  not  exhausting  the  ore. — 
Derham,  Physico-Tlieology. 

Melting.  *.     [A.S.  meltungJ] 

1.  Act  of  softening ;  inteneration. 

With  the  same  bowels,  and  meltings  of  affection 
with  which  any  tender  mother  hears  and  bemoans 
the  groauings  of  her  sick  child.— South,  Sermons 
ii.  63. 

2.  Office  of  surveyor  in  the  Mint. 

Such  is  the  advice  I  would  have  offered  to  m. 
infatuated  countrymen ;  but  it  rained  very  hard  ii 
November,  brother  Abraham,  and  the  bowels  of  our 
enemies  were  loosened,  and  we  put  our  trust  in 
white  fluxes  and  wet  mud ;  and  there  is  nothing 
now  to  oppose  the  conqueror  of  the  world  but  a 
small  table  wit,  and  the  sallow  surveyor  of  the  melt 

ings Suppose  the  person  to  whom  he  appliec 

for  the  meltings  had  withstood  every  plea  of  wife 
and  fourteen  children,  no  business,  and  good  cha- 
racter; and  refused  him  the  paltry  little  office  be 
cause  he  might  hereafter  attempt  to  get  hold  of  the 
revenues  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  for  life. — Sydney 
Smith,  Peter  Plymley's  Letters. 

Meitingiy.  adv.   In  a  melting  manner ;  ten- 
derly. 

Zelmane  lay  upon  a  bank,  that  her  tears  falling 
into  the  water,  one  might  have  thought  she  begat 
meltingly  to  be  metamorphosed  to  the  running  ri 
ver.— Sir  P.  Sidney. . 

Meitingness.    s.      Attribute  suggested    by 
Melting. 

Give  me,  O  thou  Father  of  compassion,  such  a  ten 
derness  and  meltingness  of  heart,  that  I  may  be 
deeply  affected  with  all  the  miseries  and  calamities, 
outward  and  inward,  of  my  brethren,  and  diligently 
employ  all  my  abilities  for  their  succour  and  relief. 
—  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  Collect  for  Charity. 

Member,  s.     [Fr.  membre;  Lat.  membrum.~] 

1 .  Limb ;  part  appendant  to  the  body. 

It  is  profitable  for  thee  that  one  of  thy  members 
should  perish,  and  not  that  thy  whole  body  should 
be  cast  into  hell.— Matthew,  v.  29. 

The  tongue  is  a  little  member,  and  boasteth  great 
things. — James,  iii.  5. 

If  shape  it  might  be  calPd,  that  shape  had  none, 
Distinguishable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  667. 

2.  Part  of  a  discourse    or    period ;    head ; 
clause. 

Where  the  respondent  limits  or  distinguishes  any 
proposition,  the  opponent  must  prove  his  own  pro- 
position according  to  that  member  of  the  distinction 
in  which  the  respondent  denied  it. —  Watts,  Im- 
provement of  the  Mind. 

3.  Part  of  an  integral. 

In  poetry  as  in  architecture,  not  only  the  whole 
but  the  principal  members,  should  be  great. — Addi- 
son. 

4.  One  of  a  community,  committee,  or  class : 
(as,  ''Member  of  Parliament'). 

Mean  as  I  am,  yet  have  the  Muses  made 
Me  free,  a  member  of  the  tuneful  trade. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  ix.  43. 

Sienna  is  adorned  with  many  towers  of  brick, 
which,  in  the  time  of  the  commonwealth,  were 
erected  to  such  of  the  members  as  had  done  service 
to  their  country. — Addison. 

Membership,    s.       Community ;     society ; 
union. 

Men,  whose  mystick  obligation 
Of  mutual  membership  doth  them  invite 
To  careful  tenderness  and  free  compassion. 

Beaumont,  Psyche,  x.  245. 

No  advantages  from  external  church  membership, 
or  profession  of  the  true  religion,  can  of  themselves 
give  a  man  confidence  towards  God.— South,  Ser- 
mons, ii.  398. 

Membrane,  s.     [Lat.  membrana.~\     See  ex- 
tracts. 

The  chorion,  a  thick  membrane  obscuring  the 
formation,  the  dam  doth  after  tear  asunder.— Sir 
T.  Browne,  VuJgar  Errours. 

They  obstacle  find  none 
Of  membrane,  joint,  or  limb,  exclusive  bars  : 
Easier  than  air  with  air,  if  spirits  embrace, 
Total  they  mix.         Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  R21. 
The  inner  membrane  that  involved  the  several 
liquors  of  the  egg  remained  unbroken. — Boi/le. 

A  membrane  is  a  web  of  several  sorts  of  fibres,  in- 
li-nvuvi  n  together  for  the  covering  and  wrapping 
up  some  parts :  the  fibres  of  the  membranes  give 
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them  an  elasticity,  whereby  they  can  contract,  and 
closely  grasp  the  parts  they  contain,  and  their  ner- 
vous fibres  give  them  an  exquisite  sense,  which  is 
the  cause  of  their  contraction  ;  they  can,  therefore, 
scarcely  suffer  the  sharpness  of  medicines,  and  are 
difficultly  united  when  wounded.— Quincy. 

In  many  parts  of  the  animal  body  we  meet  with 
membranous  expansions  of  extreme  delicacy  and 
transparency  in  which  no  definite  structure  can  be 
discovered;  and  these  seem  like  the  simple  fibres 
just  described  to  have  been  formed  directly  from 
the  nutritive  fluid,  than  indirectly  by  any  process 
of  transformation.  The  characters  of  this  kind  of 
membrane  were  first  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Bowman 
and  Professor  Goodsir,  by  the  former  of  whom  it 
was  named  basement-membrane,  as  being  the  foun- 
dation or  resting-place  for  the  epithelial  or  epider- 
mic cells  which  usually  lie  upon  its  free  surface ; 
whilst  by  the  latter  it  was  termed  the  primary  or 
germinal  membrane,  as  furnishing  (in  his  opinion) 
the  germs  of  the  cells. — Dr.  Carpenter,  Principles 
of  human  Physiology,  §  119  :  1853. 

The  principal  part  of  the  substance  of  all  these 
membranes  is  made  up  of  ...  simple  fibrous  tissues, 
. . .  interwoven  so  closely  as  to  form  a  sort  of  con- 
densed areolar  tissue,  with  which  blood-vessels, 
lymphatics,  nerves,  and  smooth  muscular  fibres  may 
be  blended  in  varying  proportions. . . .  The  fibres  of 
this  tissue  are  continuous  with  the  looser  texture 
that  lies  beneath  its  attached  surface ; . . .  the  free 
surface  is  covered  by  a  layer  of  basement-membrane. 
. . .  Whilst  all  the  membranes  now  under  consi- 
deration agree  in  consisting  of  the  foregoing  ele- 
ments, they  differ  amongst  each  other  in  regard 
alike  to  the  relative  proportions  of  their  compo- 
nents, and  to  the  mode  in  which  they  are  arranged. 
There  are  three  principal  categories,  however,  under 
which  they  are  capable  of  being  grouped  together, 
viz.  the  skin,  the  mucous  membranes,  and  the  serous 
membranes;  the  first  of  these  forming  the  external 
integument;  the  second  being  continued  from  it 
at  various  points,  so  as  to  line  all  the  open  cavities 
of  the  body;  and  the  third  forming  closed  sacs, 
which  intervene  between  surfaces  that  rub  or  glide 
one  over  the  other.  Of  these,  the  serous  membranes 
are  the  least  distinguished  by  the  speciality  of  their 
endowments ;  and  they  may,  therefore,  be  advan- 
tageously considered  in  the  first  instance.— -Dr. 
Carpenter,  Principles  of  human  Physiology,  §  226  : 
1853. 

Membranaceous.  adj.     Consisting  of  mem- 
branes. 

Birds  of  prey  have  membranaceous,  not  muscular 
stomachs. — Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature  and  Choice 
of  Aliments. 

Membraneous,  adj.     Consisting  of,  consti- 
tuted by,  related  to,  membrane. 

Lute-strings,  which  are  made  of  the  membraneous 
parts  of  the  guts  strongly  wreathed,  swell  so  much 
as  to  break  in  wet  weather. — Boyle. 
Membranous,  adj.     Consisting  of,  consti- 
tuted by,  membrane. 

Great  conceits  are  raised  of  the  involution  or 
membranous  covering  called  the  silly-how.— Sir  T. 
_  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Such  birds  as  are  carnivorous  have  no  gizzard,  or 
musculous,  but  a  membranous  stomach ;  that  kind 
of  food  being  torn  into  small  flakes  by  the  beak, 
may  be  easily  concocted  by  a  membranous  stomach. 
— Ray;  On  the  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the 
Works  of  the  Creation. 

Anodyne  substances,  which  take  off  contractions 
of  the  membranous  parts,  are  diuretick. — Arbuth- 
not, On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 
Memento.  *.      [Lat. :    imperative  mood   of 
memini  =  I  have  called  to  mind,  I  remem- 
ber.]    Memorial  notice ;  hint  to  awaken 
the  memory. 

Our  master,  for  his  learning  and  piety,  is  not  only 
a  precedent  to  his  own  subjects,  but  to  foreign 
princes;  yet  he  is  but  a  man,  and  seasonable  me- 
mentos may  be  useful.— Bacon. 

Is  not  the  frequent  spectacle  of  other  people's 
deaths  a  memento  sufficient  to  make  you  think  of 
your  own  P— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 
Memoir,  s.     [Fr.  memoire.'] 

1.  Account   of    transactions   written    in    a 
familiar  style. 

Science  to  raise,  and  knowledge  to  enlarge, 
Be  our  great  master's  future  charge ; 
To  write  Ijis  own  memoirs,  and  leave  his  heirs, 
High  schemes  of  government  and  plans  of  wars. 

Prior,  Carmen  Secularefor  the  Year  1700. 

2.  Hint ;  notice  ;  account  of  anything. 

I  set  this  memoire  down,  because  A.  W.  had  ac- 
quaintance with  both  of  .them. — Life  of  A.  Wood 
(•under  the  year  1G57),  p.  100. 

There  is  not  in  any  author  a  computation  of  the 
revenues  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  hardly  any  me- 
moirs from  whence  it  might  be  collected.— A  rbuth- 
not,  Tables  of  ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and  Mea- 
sures. 

Memoirist,  s.     One  who  writes  memoirs. 

To  the  names  that  have  been  mentioned  may  be 
added  those  of  Isaac  Walton, ...  Sir  William  Temple, 
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the  lively,  agreeable,  and  well-informed  essayist  and 
memoirist,  and  many  others.  —  Craik,  History  of 
English  Literature. 

Memorable,  adj.  [Lat.  memoralnlis.~\  Wor- 
thy of  memory ;  not  to  be  forgotten. 

'Nothing  I  so  much  delight  to  recount,  as  the  me- 
morable  friendship   that   grew    betwixt   the   two 
princes.—  Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Prom  this  desire,  that  main  desire  proceeds, 

Which  all  men  have  surviving  fame  to  gain, 
By  tombs,  by  books,  by  memorable  deeds, 
'For  she  that  this  desires  doth  still  remain. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortality  of  tlie  Soul. 
Dares  Ulysses  for  the  prize  contend, 
In  sight  of  what  he  durst  not  once  defend ; 
But  basely  fled  that  memorable  day, 
When  I  from  Hector's  hands  redeem'd  the  flaming 
prey?  Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 

Metamorphoses,  b.  xiii. 

memorandum,  s.  [Lat. :  neuter  gender  of 
memorandus  =  to  be  remembered.]  Note 
to  help  the  memory  ;  memento,  or  memo- 
rial notice. 

They  shall  walk  about  like  living  carcasses,  ugly 
spectacles  of  misery,  and  memorandums  of  divine 
vengeance.— Stokes,  On  the  Prophets,  p.  577  :  lt>59. 

I  resolved  to  new  pave  every  street,  and  entered 
a  memorandum  in  my  pocket-book  accordingly. — 
Guardian. 

Nature's  fair  table-book,  our  tender  souls, 
We  scrawl  all  o'er  with  old  and  empty  rules, 
Stale  memorandums  of  the  schools.  Swift. 

With  the  plural  in  the  Latin  form. 

The  advice  here  given  to  the  curious  traveller  of 
making  all  his  memoranda  on  the  spot,  and  the 
reasons  for  it,  deserve  our  notice. — Mason,  Notes  on 
Gray's  Letters. 

So  saying,  John  of  the  Slaughter's  pulled  out  the 
very  morocco  pocket-book  in  which  ne  had  noted 
his  loan  to  the  captain,  upon  a  greasy  faded  page 
still  extant,  with  many  other  scrawled  memoranda 
regarding  the  bygone  frequenters  of  the  house. — 
Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair. 

Memorative.  adj.  Tending  to  preserve  me- 
mory of  anything. 

The  story  of  God's  appearing  to  Jacob  at  Luz, 
Gen.  xxviii.,  is  so  known  a  passage,  so  remarkable 
even  to  children  by  that  memoratwe  topick,  the 
ladder  and  the  angels,  that  I  shall  not  need  assist 
your  memories. — Hammond,  Works,  iv.  496. 
Memorial,  adj. 

1.  Preservative  of  memory. 

Thy  master  now  lies  thinking  in  his  bed 
Of  thee  and  me,  and  sighs  and  takes  my  glove, 
And  gives  memorial  dainty  kisses  to  it. 

Shakespear,  Troihts  and  Cressida,  v.  2. 

May  I,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  work,  which  is  a 
kind  of  monument  of  Pope's  partiality  to  me,  place 
the  following  lines  as  an  inscription  memorial  of  it  ? 
— Broome. 

The  tomb  with  many  arms  and  trophies  raise ; 
There  high  in  air,  memorial  of  my  name, 
Fix  the  smooth  oar,  and  bid  me  live  to  fame. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey. 

2.  Contained  in  memory. 

The  case  is  with  the  memorial  possessions  of  the 
greatest  part  of  mankind  :  a  few  useful  things  mixed 
with  many  trifles  fill  up  their  memories.—  Watts. 
Memorial,  s. 

1.  Monument;   something  to  preserve  me- 
mory. 

Churches  have  names;  some  as  memorials  of 
peace,  some  of  wisdom,  some  in  memory  of  the 
Trinity  itself,  some  of  Christ  under  sundry  titles ;  of 
the  blessed  Virgin  not  a  few  ;  many  of  one  apostle, 
saint,  or  martyr ;  many  of  all. — Hooker,  Ecclesias- 
tical Polity. 

To  be  a  memorial  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  that 
no  stranger,  which  is  not  of  the  seed  of  Aaron,  come 
near  to  offer  incense  before  the  Lord. — Numbers, 
xvi.  40. 

All  the  laws  of  this  kingdom  have  some  monu- 
ments or  memorials  thereof  in  writing,  yet  all  of 
them  have  not  their  original  in  writing;  for  some  of 
those  laws  have  obtained  their  force  by  immemorial 
usage.— Sir  M.  Hale. 

Reflect  upon  a  clear,  unblotted,  acquitting,  con- 
science, and  feed  upon  the  comforts  of  the  memorial 
of  a  conquered  temptation. — South,  Sermons. 

Medals  are  so  many  monuments  consigned  over  to 
eternity,  that  may  last  when  all  other  memorials  of 
the  same  age  are  worn  out  or  lost. — Addison,  Dia- 
loyues  on  the  Usefulness  of  ancient  Medals. 

2.  Hint  to  assist  the  memory. 

He  vv;is  a  prince,  sad,  serious,  and  full  of  thoughts 
and  secret  observations,  and  full  of  notes  and  me- 
morials of  his  own  hand  touching  persons. — Bacon, 
History  of  the  Itelgn  of  Henry  VII. 

Memorials  written  with  king  Edward's  hand  shall 
be  the  ground  of  this  history.— Sir  J.  Hayward. 

3.  Address. 

Memorialist,  s.      One   who  writes   memo- 
rials. 
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I  must  not  omit  a  memorial  setting  forth,  that 
the  memorialist  had,  with  great  dispatch,  carried  a 
letter  from  a  certain  lord  to  a  certain  lord. — Spec- 
tator. 

On  every  great  occurrence  I  endeavoured  to  dis- 
cover in  past  history  the  event  that  most  nearly 
resembled  it.  I  procured,  whenever  it  was  possible, 
the  contemporary  historians,  memorialists,  and 
pamphleteers.  —  Coleridge,  Biographia  Literaria, 
i.  214. 

Memorialize,  v.  a.  Address  in,  or  by  means 
of,  a  memorial. 

(For  example  see  next  entry.) 
Memorialize!-,  s.     One  who  memorializes. 

He  was  memorialized  accordingly.  .  .  .  But  the 
memorial  izersli&A  taken  the  precaution  to  put  their 
memorial  in  the  form  of  a  round-robin.— Theodore 
Hook,  Jack  Brag. 

Memorist.  s.     One  who  causes  things  to  be 
remembered.     Hare. 

Conscience,  the  punctual  memorist  within  us.— Sir 
T.  Browne,  Christian  Morals,  i.  21. 
Memorize,  v.  a. 

1.  Record;  commit  to  memory  by  writing. 

They  neglect  to  memorize  their  conquest  of  the 
Indians,  especially  in  those  times  in  which  the  same 
was  supposed.— Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ire- 
land. 

2.  Cause  to  be  remembered. 

Except  they  meant  to  bathe  in  reeking  wounds, 
Or  memorize  another  Golgotha, 
I  cannot  tell.  Shake/spear,  Macbeth,  i.  2. 

Memory,  s.     [Lat.  memorial} 

1 .  Power  of  retaining  or  recollecting  things 
past ;  retention  ;    reminiscence  ;    recollec- 
tion. 

Memory  is  the  power  to  revive  again  in  our 
minds,  those  ideas  which  after  imprinting  have 
disappeared,  or  have  been  laid  aside  out  of  sight. — 
Locke. 

The  memory  is  perpetually  looking  back,  when  we 
have  nothing  present  to  entertain  us :  it  is  like  those 
repositaries  in  animals  that  are  filled  with  stores  of 
food,  on  which  they  may  ruminate,  when  their  pre- 
sent pasture  fails. — Addison,  Spectator, 

2.  Exemption  from  oblivion. 

That  ever-living  man  of  memory, 
Henry  the  Fifth ! 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iv.  3. 

3.  Time  of  knowledge. 

Thy  request  think  now  fulfill'd  that  ask'd 
How  first  this  world,  and  face  of  things,  began, 
And  what,  before  thy  memory,  was  done. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  635. 

4.  Memorial;  monumental  record. 

Be  better  suited ; 

These  weeds  are  memories  of  those  worser  hours : 
1  pr'ythee  put  them  off. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  7. 

Christ . . .  did  institute,  and  in  his  holy  Gospel 

command  us  to  continue,  a  perpetual  memory  of  that 

his  precious  death,  until  his  coming  again. — Book  of 

Common  Prayer,  Communion  Service. 

The  memory  and  monuments  of  good  men 
Are  more  than  lives. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Double  Marriage. 
A  swan  in  memory  of  Cycnus  shines ; 
The  mourning  sisters  weep  in  wat'ry  signs. 
Addison,  Translation  of  Ovid,  Metamorphoses,b.  ii. 

5.  Reflection  ;  attention.     Rare. 

When  Duncan  is  asleep,  his  two  chamberlains 
Will  1  with  wine  and  wassal  so  convince, 
That  memory,  the  warder  of  the  brain, 
Shall  be  a  fume.  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  7. 

Men-pieaser.  s.     One  too  careful  to  please 
others. 

Servants  be   obedient   to   them   that   are   your 
masters. . . .  Not  with  eye-service,  as  men-pleasers ; 
but  as  the  servants  of  Christ,  doing  the  will  of  God 
from  the  heart. — Ephesians,  vi.  5. 
Menace,    v.   a.      [Fr.   menacer,   from  Lat. 
minax,  -act*.]     Threaten. 

My  master  knows  not  but  I  am  gone  hence, 
And  fearfully  did  menace  me  with  death, 
If  I  did  stay  to  look  on  his  intents. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  3. 
Becket  menaced  some  old,  some  new  victims,  the 
Dean  of  Salisbury,  John  Cummin,  the  Archdeacon 
of  Llandaff,  and  others. — Miiman,  History  of  Latin 
Christianity,  b.  viii.  ch.  viii. 
Menace,  s.     Threat. 

He  that  would  not  believe  the  menace  of  God  at 
first,  it  may  bo  doubted  whether,  before  an  ocular 
example,  he  believed  the  curse  at  last.  —  Sir  T, 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

The  Trojans  view  the  dusty  cloud  from  far, 
And  the  dark  menace  of  the  distant  war. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  the  dUneid,  ix.  37. 

In  the  same  year  with  the  council  which  arraigned 

Berengar,  Gregory  was  reduced,  by  the  increasing 

successes  of  iienry,  to  disavow  his  legates:  the  war 
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went  on,  unheeding  his  commands,  his  rebukes,  his 
menaces;  even  his  thunders  were  drowned  in  the 
din  of  arms ;  fiercer  passions  had  quelled  for  a  time 
even  religious  fears.  —  Miiman,  History  of  Latin 
Christianity,  b.  vii.  ch.  iii. 

Menacer.  s.  One  who,  that  which,  menaces ; 
threatener. 

Hence,  menacer !  nor  tempt  me  into  rage : 
This  roof  protects  thy  rashness.    But  begone ! 

A.  Philips, 
Menacing:,  verbal  abs.     Threat. 

These,  many  times,  instead  of  convincing  the 
judgements  of  sober  persons,  like  learned  divines 
and  serious  Christians,  fall  to  cavillings  and  menac- 
ings.  —  Jeremy  Taylor,  Artificial  Handsomeness, 
p.  66. 
Menage,  s.  [Fr.]  Collection  of  animals. 

I  saw  here  the  largest  menage  that  I  ever  met 
with. — Addison. 

Menagery.  s.  [Fr.  menagerie.']  Collection  of 
foreign  animals  ;  place  in  which  they  are 
kept. 

The  national  menagerie  is  collected  by  the  first 
physiologists  of  the  times ;  and  it  is  defective  in  no 
description  of  savage  nature.— Burke,  Letters,let.iv. 
Mend.  v.  a.     [Lat.  emendoJ] 

1.  Repair  from  breach  or  decay. 

They  gave  [the  money]  to  the  workmen  that 
wrought  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  to  repair  and 
mend  the  house.— 2  Chronicles,  xxxiv.  10. 

2.  Correct ;  alter  for  the  better. 

The  best  service  they  could  do  to  the  state  was  to 
mend  the  lives  of  the  persons  who  composed  it. — Sir 
W.  Temple. 

You  need  not  despair,  by  the  assistance  of  his 
growing  reason,  to  mend  the  weakness  of  his  consti- 
tution.— Locke. 

Name  a  new  play  and  he's  the  poet's  friend ; 
Nay,   show'd   his  faults — but    when  would    poets 
mend  ?          Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  iii.  6iO. 

Their  opinion  of  Wood,  and  his  project,  is  not 
mended. — Swift. 

3.  Help  ;  advance. 

Whatever  is  new  is  unlooked  for;  and  ever  it 
mends  some,  and  impairs  others:  and  he  that  is 
holpen  takes  it  for  a  fortune, and  he  that  is  hurt  for 
a  wrong.— Bacon. 

If,  to  avoid  succession. in  external  existence,  they 
recur  to  the  '  punctum  stans '  of  the  schools,  they 
will  thereby  very  little  mend  the  matter,  or  help 
us  to  a  more  positive  idea  of  infinite  duration. — 
Locke. 

Though  in  some  lands  the  grass  is  but  short,  yet 
it  mends  garden  herbs  and  fruit.— Mortimer,  Hus- 
bandry. 

4.  Improve ;  increase. 

Death  comes  not  at  call ;  Justice  divine 
Mends  not  her  slowest  pace,  for  prayer,  or  cries. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  858. 
When  upon  the  sands  the  traveller, 
Sees  the  high  sea  come  rolling  from  afar, 
The  land  grow  short,  he  mends  his  weary  pace, 
While  death  behind  him  covers  all  the  place. 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperor,  v.  2. 

Mend.  v.  n.  Grow  better ;  advance  in  any 
good ;  improve. 

Mend,  when  thou  canst :  be  better  at  thy  leisure. 
Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  4. 
When  things  have  come  to  the  worst  they  must 
mend. — Old  Proverb. 

Mendacious,  adj.  [Lat.  mendaxJ]  False ; 
lying. 

A  mendacious  legend  of  Ignatitis's  miracles. — 
Sheldon,  Miracles  of  Antichrist,  p.  63  :  1616. 

They  are  called  mendacious,  lying,  because  many 
of  them  shall  be  counterfeit. — Ibid.,  p.  245. 

Mendacity,  s.     Falsehood. 

In  this  delivery  there  were  additional  menda- 
cities; for  the  commandment  forbid  not  to  touch 
the  fruit,  and  positively  said,  Ye  shall  surely  die ; 
but  she,  extenuating,  replied,  Lest  ye  die. — Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 
Mender,  s.     One  who  makes  any  change  for 
the  better. 

What  trade  art  thouP — A  trade  that  I  may  use 
with  a  safe  conscience;  a  mender  of  bad  soles. — 
Shakespear,  Julius  C<esar,  i.  1. 
Mendicancy,  s.     Beggary. 

Nothing,  I  am  credibly  informed,  can  exceed  the 
shocking  and  disgusting  spectacle  of  mendicancy 
displayed  in  that  capital  [Paris]. — Burke. 

Italy,  Spain,  Provence,  France,  Germany,  Poland, 
had  now  their  Dominican  convents ;  the  voices  of 
Dominican  preachers  had  penetrated  into  every 
land.  But  the  great  question  of  holding  property 
or  dependence  on  the  casual  support  of  mendicancy 
was  still  undecided.  Dominic  had  accepted  landed 
endowments  ;  in  Languedoc  he  held  a  grant  of  tithes 
from  Fulk  Bishop  of  Toulouse.  But  the  Order  of 
St.  Francis,  of  which  absolute  poverty  was  the  vital 
rule,  was  now  rising  with  simultaneous  rapidity.— 
Miiman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  ix.  ch.  ix. 
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Mendicant,  adj.  [Lat.  mendicans,  -antis, 
pres.  part,  of  mendico  =  beg  ;  mendicus  = 
beggar  ;  mendicitas,  -atis  ;  Fr.  mendicite.] 
Begging  ;  poor  to  a  state  of  beggary  ;  de- 
noting one  of  a  begging  fraternity. 

We  are  now  come  to  the  age,  wherein  the  mendi- 
cant friars  began  first  to  set  up  in  the  world.— 
Bishop  Cosin,  Canon  of  Scri.pture,  p.  1C5. 

The  cardinals  imposed  on  themselves  even  more 
exemplary  duties:  to  take  the  cross,  to  go  to  the 
Holy  Land  as  mendicant  pilgrims,  to  receive  no 
presents  from  those  who  came  on  business  to  the 
papal  court  ;  not  to  mount  on  horseback,  but  to  go 
on  foot  so  long  as  the  ground  on  which  the  Saviour 
walked  was  trodden  by  the  feet  of  the  unbeliever.  — 
Miiman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  viii.  ch.  ix. 

Mendicant.  *.  Beggar  ;  one  of  some  beg- 
ging fraternity  in  the  Romish  church. 

Whether  it  be  not  of  great  advantage  to  the  church 
of  Rome,  that  she  hath  clergy  suited  to  all  ranks  of 
men,  in  gradual  subordination  from  cardinals  down 
to  mendicants?  —  Bishop  Berkeley,  Querist,  §  262. 

What  is  station  high  ? 
'Tis  a  proud  mendicant  ;  it  boasts  and  begs. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  vi. 
Mendicity,  .v. 

1.  Practice  of  begging. 

Some  workhouses  are  rather  seminaries  of  mendi- 
city, than  preservatives  against  it.  —  Thirteenth 
Re-port  of  the  Society  for  the  Poor. 

2.  Used  adjectivally:  (as,  'A  supporter  of  the 
Mendicity  Society'). 

Mendment.  s.     Amendment.    Hare. 

Zealous  he  was,  and  would  have  all  things  mended  ; 
But  by  that  mendment  nothing  els  he  ment 
But  to  be  king  ;  to  that  niarke  was  his  bent. 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  355. 
This  writer's  flood  shall  be  for  their  mendment  or 
fertility,  not  for  their  utter  vastation  and  ruin.  — 
Bishop  Gauden,  Hieraspistes,  pref.  :  1653. 
Mends,  .v.     Amends. 

Let  her  be  as  she  is  :  If  she  be  fair,  'tis  the  better 
for  her  ;  and  if  she  be  not,  she  has  the  mends  in  her 
own  hands.—  Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  1. 

Menial,  adj.  [Fr.  maisnier  =  belonging  to 
the  meaner  (house).] 

1.  Belonging  to  the  retinue,  or  train,  of  ser- 

vants. 

Two  menial  dogs  before  their  master  press'd; 
Thus  clad,  and  guarded  thus,  he  seeks  his  kingly 
guest. 
Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  viii.  605. 

2.  Belonging    to    the  office  of   a   servant; 
humble. 

The  women  attendants  perform  only  the  most 
menial  offices.  —  Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels. 

Menial,  s.     One  of  a  train  of  servants. 

Menials  are  those  servants,  which  live  within 
their  master's  walls.  —  Terms  de  la  Ley. 

Surely  the  great  Housekeeper  of  the  world,  whose 
charge  we  are,  will  never  leave  any  of  his  menials 
without  the  bread  of  sufficiency.  —  Bishop  Hall,  Balm 
of  Gilead. 

Meninz,  pi.  Meninges.  s.  [Gr.]  Mem- 
branes that  envelope  the  brain,  called  the 
pia  mater  and  dura  mater. 

The  brain  being  exposed  to  the  air  groweth  fluid, 
and  is  thrust  forth  by  the  contraction  of  the 
meninges.  —  Wiseman, 

Menology.  s.  [Gr.  p}v  =  month  +  Xoyoe  = 
word,  principle.] 

1.  Register  of  months. 

2.  With  special  reference  to  the  memory  of 
the  saints,  martyrs,  and  confessors,  who 
died  or  suffered  within  the  month  ;  hence, 
often  Martyrology. 

In  the  Roman  martyrology  we  find,  at  one  time, 
many  thousand  martyrs  destroyed  by  Dioclesian: 
the  'menology  saith  they  were  twenty  thousand.—* 
Bishop  Stillingjleet. 

Mensalt  adj.  [Lat.  mensalis,  from  mensa  = 
table.]  Belonging  to  the  table  ;  transacted 
at  table. 

Conversation  either  mental  or  mensal.—  Richard- 
son, Clarissa. 

Menstrual,  adj.  [from  Lat.  menstruus.~\ 
Monthly;  happening  once  a  month;  last- 
ing a  month. 

She  turns  all  her  globe  to  the  sun,  by  moving  in 
•  her  menstrual  orb,  and  enjoys  night  and  day  alter- 
nately —Bentley. 

Menstrual,  adj.  [from  Lat.  menstruum.  — 
see  Menstruum.]  Pertaining  to  a  men- 
struum. 
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The  dissents  of  the  menstrual  or  strong  waters  o.  Cursory  or  incidental  nomination. 

hinder  the  incorporation,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Haply  mention  may  arise 

metal.—  Bacon.  Of  something  not  unseasonable  to  ask. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  200. 


Menstruous.  adj.  Having,  relating  to,  con- 
nected with,  the  catamenia. 

O  thou  of  late  beloved, 
Now  like  a  menstruous  woman  art  removed. 

Sandys. 

Many, from  being  women, have  proved  men  at  the 
first  point  of  their  menstruous  eruptions.— Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Menstruum,  s.  [Lat.,  pi.  menslrua.]  Solvent 

Enquire  what  is  the  proper  menstruum  to  dissolve 

metal,  what  will  touch  upon  the  one  and  not  upon 

the  other,  and  what  several  menstrua  will  dissolve 

any  metal. — Bacon. 

White  metalline  bodies  must  be  excepted,  which, 
by  reason  of  their  excessive  density,  seem  to  reflect 
almost  all  the  light  incident  on  their  first  super- 
ficies, unless  by  solution  in  menstruums  they  be 
reduced  into  very  small  particles,  and  then  they  j 
become  transparent.— Sir  I.  Newton. 

All  liquors  are  called  menstruums  which  are  used 
as  dissolvents,  or  to  extract  the  virtues  of  ingre- 
dients by  infusion  or  decoction. — Quincy. 

Mensurable,  adj.  [Fr.  mensurable,  from  Lat. 
mensura.']  Measure;  that  may  be  mea- 
sured. 

We  measure  our  time  by  law  and  not  by  nature. 
The  solar  month  is  no  periodical  motion,  and  not 
easily  mensurable,  and  the  months  unequal  among 
themselves,  and  not  to  be  measured  by  even  weeks 
or  days. — Holder. 

Mensuration.  *.  Act,  result,  practice,  prin- 
ciples, of  measuring. 

After  giving  the  mensuration  and  argumentation 
of  Dr.  Cumberland,  it  would  not  have  been  fair  to 
have  suppressed  those  of  another  prelate.  —  Ar- 
buthnot,  Tables  of  ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and 
Measures. 

Mental,  adj.  [Lat.  mentalis,  from  metis, 
mentis  =  mind.]  Connected  with,  relating 
to,  constituted  by,  existing  in,  the  mind. 

What  a  mental  power 

This  eye  shoots  forth  ?     How  big  imagination 
Moves  in  this  lip  ?    To  the  dumbness  of  the  gesture 
One  might  interpret. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  1. 

So  deep  the  power  of  these  ingredients  pierced, 
Even  to  the  inmost  seat  of  mental  sight, 
That  Adam,  now  enforced  to  close  his  eyes, 
Sunk  down,  and  all  his  spirits  became  entranced. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  417. 

The  metaphor  of  taste  would  not  have  been  so 
general,  had  there  not  been  a  conformity  between 
the  mental  taste  and  that  sensitive  taste  that  affects 
the  palate.— Addison. 

If  the  ideas  be  not  innate,  there  was  a  time  when 
the  mind  was  without  those  principles;  for  where 
the  ideas  are  not,  there  can  be  no  knowledge,  no  as- 
sent, no  mental  or  verbal  propositions  about  them. 
— Locke. 

She  kindly  talk'd,  at  least  three  hours, 
Of  plastick  forms,  and  mental  pow'rs. 

Prior,  Alma,  ii.  369. 

Those  inward  representations  of  spirit,  thought, 
love,  and  hatred,  are  pure  and  mental  ideas,  belong- 
ing to  the  mind,  and  carry  nothing  of  shape  or  sense 
in  them. — Watts. 

Mental  weakness  or  imbecility  is  of  all  degrees  of 
severity  or  gravity  ;  the  lighter  kinds  are  called  im- 
becility, the  graver  cases  dementia  or  amentia.  In 
other  words,  we  meet  with  individuals  in  asylums 
who  are  merely  simple— making  childish  remarks 
and  amusing  themselves  with  puerile  toys ;  and 
others  who  do  not  know  their  own  name,  are  not 
able  to  recognise  their  own  features  in  the  looking- 
glass,  are  unable  to  dress,  or  feed  themselves,  and 
who  are  void  of  all  ideas  of  cleanliness  or  decency. 
The  latter  form  the  class  commonly  called  in  asy- 
lums the  wet  and  dirty.  The  intelligence  of  some 
of  these  is  at  zero ;  and  between  the  extremes  there 
are  innumerable  gradations.  Mental  imbecility  or 
mental  weakness  is  either  natural  or  normal,  mor- 
bid or  acquired. — Dr.  Sankey,  Lectures  on  Mental 
Diseases,  lect.  vi. 

Mentally,  adv.  Intellectually ;  in  the  mind  ; 
not  practically  or  externally,  but  in  thought 
or  meditation. 

If  we  consider  the  heart  the  first  principle  of  life, 
and  mentally  divide  it  into  its  constituent  parts,  we 
find  nothing  but  what  is  in  any  muscle  of  the  body. 
— Bentley. 

Mention,  s.     [Lat.  mentio,  -onis.] 
1.  Oral  or  written  expression,  or  recital  of 
anything;  statement. 

Think  on  me  when  it  shall  be  well  with  thee ;  and 
show  kindness,  1  pray  thee,  unto  me ;  and  make 
mention  of  me  unto  Pharaoh.— Genesis,  xl.  14. 

The  Almighty  introduces  the  proposal  of  his  laws 
rather  with  the  mention  of  some  particular  acts  of 
kindness,  than  by  reminding  mankind  of  his  seve- 
rity.— Rogers. 
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Mention,  v.  a.  Write  or  express  in  words 
or  writing ;  state. 

I  will  mention  the  loving  kindnesses  of  the  Lord, 
and  the  praises  of  the  Lord.— Isaiah,  Ixiii.  7. 

These  mentioned  by  their  names  were  princes  in 
their  families.— 1  Chronicles,  iv.  38. 

All  his  transgressions  that  he  hath  committed 
they  shall  not  be  mentioned  unto  him.— Ezekiel, 
xviii.  22. 

Joys 
Then  sweet,  now  sad   to   mention,  through   dire 

change, 
Befall'n  us  unforeseen,  unthought  of. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  11.  819. 
No  more  be  mentioned  then  of  violence 
Against  ourselves,  and  wilful  barrenness. 

Ibid.  x.  1041. 

Mephitic.  adj.  [Lat.  Mephitis  =  goddess  of 
stenches.]  Ill  savoured  ;  stinking. 

These  philosophers  consider  men  in  their  experi- 
ments, no  more  than  they  do  mice  in  an  air  pump, 
or  in  a  recipient  of  mephitick  gas. — Burke. 
Mephitical.  adj.    Same  as  Mephitic  :  (the 
latter  the  commoner  word). 

Mephitical  exhalations  are  poisonous  or  noxious 
steams  issuing  out  of  the  earth,  from  what  cause 
soever.— Quincy. 

Such  is  the  famous  Grotta  del  Cane  in  Italy, 
called  the  poisonous  mouth ;  the  streams  whereof 
are  of  a  mephitical  or  noxious  quality.— Bishop  La- 
vington,  Enthusiasm  of  Methodists  and  Papists 
compared,  ii.  154. 

Mercantante.  s.  [Italian.]  Foreign  trader  ; 
merchant.  Not  English. 

What  is  he?— 

Master,  a  mercantante,  or  a  pedant, 
I  know  not  what,  but  formal  in  apparel. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  2. 

Mercantile,  adj.  Trading ;  commercial ; 
relating  to  traders. 

Navigation  and  mercantile  negotiation  are  the 
two  poles  whereon  that  state  doth  move.—HoweU, 
Instructions  for  Foreign  Travel,  p.  167. 

The  expedition  of  the  Argonauts  was  partly  mer- 
cantile, partly  military.— Arbuthnot,  Tables  of  an- 
cient Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

Let  him  travel  and  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  mili- 
tary or  mercantile  life;  let  prosperous  or  adverse 
fortune  call  him  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
globe,  still  let  him  carry  on  his  knowledge,  and  the 
improvement  of  his  soul. —  Watts. 

Mercat.  s.     Market ;  trade.  Rare. 

With  irresistible  majesty  and  authority  our  Sa- 
viour removed  the  exchange,  and  drove  the  mercat 
out  of  the  temple. — Bishop  Sprat. 
Mercenariness.  s.     Attribute  suggested  by 
Mercenary;  venality;  respect  to  hire  or 
reward.     Rare. 

Charity  casts  out  all  other  mercenariness. — Wliole 
Duty  of  Man,  sund.  xvi. 

To  forego  the  pleasures  of  sense,  and  undergo  the 
hardships  that  attend  a  holy  life,  is  such  a  kind  of 
mercenariness,  as  none  but  a  resigned,  believing 
soul  is  likely  to  be  guilty  of;  if  fear  itself,  and  even 
the  fear  of  hell,  may  be  one  justifiable  motive  of 
men's  actions. — Boyle. 

Mercenary,     adj.       [L.Lat.  mercenarius  = 
hired,  from  merx,  mercis  =  hire,  pay,  price.] 
1.  Venal ;  hired  ;  sold  for  money. 

Many  of  our  princes,  woe  the  while  ! 
Lie  drown'd,  and  soak'd  in  mercenary  blood. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iv.  7. 

Divers  Almains,  who  served  in  the  garrisons,  being 
merely  mercenary,  did  easily  incline  to  the  strongest. 
— Sir  J.  Haywood. 

When  Canute  of  Denmark  threatened  an  invasion 
in  1085,  William,  too  conscious  of  his  own  tyranny, 
to  use  the  arms  of  his  English  subjects,  collected  a 
mercenary  force  so  vast,  that  men  wondered,  says 
the  Saxon  Chronicler,  how  the  country  could  main- 
tain it.  This  he  quartered  upon  the  people,  accord- 
ing to  the  proportion  of  their  estates.—  Hallam, 
View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  pt.  ii.  ch.  viii. 

Within  eighty  years  after  the  battle  of  Platsea, 
mercenary  troops  were  every  where  plying  for  bat- 
tles and  sieges. — Macaulay,  Critical  and  Historical 
Essays,  MachiaveUi. 

•2.  Too  studious  of  profit ;  acting  only  for 
hire. 

The  appellation  of  servant  imports  a  mercenary 
temper,  and  denotes  such  an  one  as  makes  his  re- 
ward both  the  sole  motive  and  measure  of  his  obe- 
dience.— South,  Sermons. 

'Twas  not  for  nothing  I  the  crown  resign'd ; 
I  still  must  own  a  mercenary  mind. 

Dry  den,  Aurengzebe. 
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Mercenary,  s.     Hireling;  one  retained  or 
serving  for  pay. 

There  are  but  sixteen  hundred  mercenaries. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iv.  8. 
He,  a  poor  mercenary,  serves  for  bread; 
For  all  his  travel,  only  clpth'd  and  fed.  Sandys. 
To  Becket's  counsels  his  admiring  biographers  at- 
tribute the  pacification  of  the  kingdom,  the  expul- 
sion of  the  foreign  mercenaries  who  during  the  civil 
wars  of  Stephen's  reign  had  devastated  the  land  and 
had  settled  down  as  conquerors,  especially  in  Kent, 
the  humiliation  of  the  refractory  barons  and  the  de- 
molition of  their  castles. — Mil  man,  History  of  Latin 
Christianity,  b.  viii.  ch.  viii. 

Mercer,  s.     [Fr.  mercier.']     One  who  sells 
silks. 

The  draper  and  mercer  may  measure  religion  as 
they  please,  and  the  weaver  cast  her  upon  what 
loom  he  please.— Howell. 
Mercership.  s.     Condition  of  a  mercer. 

He  coni'esseth  himself  to  be  an  egregious  fool  to 
leave  his  mercership  and  go  to  be  a  musqueteer. — 
Hoioell,  Letters,  ii.  62. 

Mercery,  s.  Trade  of  mercers;  traffic  of  silks. 
The  mercery  is  gone  from  out  of  Lombard-street 
and   Cheapside   into    Paternoster-  row   and  Fleet- 
street. — Graunt,  Observations  on  the  Bills  of  Mor- 
tality. 

Mercband.  v.  n.    [Fr.  marchander.']  Trans- 
act by  traffic.    Hare. 

Ferdinando  merchanded  with  France  for  the 
restoring  Bousiglion  and  Perpignan,  oppignorated 
to  them. — Bacon. 

Merchandable.  adj.  Capable  of  being  trans- 
acted by  traffic  ;  Merchantable.     Rare. 
Dissolve  the  publick  mint,  let  every  man  coin 
what  money  he  will,  and  observe  if  ever  we  can 
make  a  merchantable  payment. — Rackett,  Life  of 
Archbishop  Williams,  p. 90:  1693. 

Merchandise,  s.     [Fr.  marchandise.] 

1.  Traffic:  commerce;  trade. 

If  a  son,  that  is  sent  by  his  father  about  mer~ 
chandize,i'M  into  some  lewd  action,  his  wickedness, 
by  your  rule,  should  be  imposed  upon  his  father. — 
Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iv.  1. 

If  he  pay  thee  to  the  utmost  farthing,  thou  hast 
forgiven  nothing ;  it  is  merchandise,  and  not  for- 
giveness, to  restore  him  that  does  as  much  as  you 
can  require. — Jeremy  Taylor. 

2.  Wares  ;  anything  to  be  bought  or  sold. 

Fair  when  her  breast,  like  a  rich  laden  bark, 
With  precious  merchandise  she  forth  doth  lay. 

Spenser. 

Thou  shalt  not  sell  her  at  all  for  money;  thou 
shall  not  make  merchandise  of  her.— Deuteronomy, 
xxi.  14. 

As  for  any  merchandise  ye  have  brought,  ye  shall 
have  your  return  in  merchandise  or  in  gold. — 
Bacon. 

So  active  a  people  will  always  have  money,  whilst 
they  can  send  what  merchandises  they  please  to 
Mexico.— Addison. 

Merchandize,  v.  n.      Trade ;  traffic  ;  exer- 
cise commerce. 

Merchandizing1,    verbal  abs.      Act,    habit, 
or  business,  of  a  merchant  or  trader. 

Were  it  not  for  this  lazy  trade  of  usury,  money 
would  not  lie  still,  but  would  in  great  part  be  em- 
ployed upon  merchandizing.— Bacon,  Essays,  Of 
Usury. 

The  Phoanicians,  of  whose  exceeding  merchan- 
dising we  read  so  much  in  ancient  histories,  were 
Canaanites,  whose  very  name  signifies  merchants.— 
Brerewood,  On  Languages. 

Merchandizing1,   part.    adj.      Acting   as   a 
merchant. 

Others,  in  their  shops,  merchandising  and  traf- 
ficking.—  Harmar,  Translation  of  Beza,  p.  220: 
1587. 

Merchandry.  *.  Traffic  ;  trade  ;  commerce. 
Rare. 

He.  may  follow  husbandry,  and  mercliandry,  upon 
his  own  choice. — Bishop  Sanderson,  Cases  of  Con- 
science, p.  44. 

Merchant,  s.     [Fr.  marchand.~\ 
1.  One  who  traffics  to  remote  countries. 

France  hath  flaw'd  the  league,  and  hath  attach'd 
Our  merchants'  goods  at  Uourdeaux. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  i.  ]. 
The  most  celebrated  merchants  in  the  world  were 
situated  in  the  island  of  Tyre. — Addison. 
Used  adjectivally. 

The  Lord  hath  given  a  commandment  against  the 
merchant  city  to  destroy  the  strong  holds  thereof'.— 
Isaiah,  xxiii.  11. 

•2.  Ship  of  trade:     (Merchantman   com- 
moner). 

Convoy  ships  accompany  their  merchants,  till 
they  may  prosecute  the  rest  of  their  voyage  without 
danger.— Dryden,  Parallel  of  Poetry  anJ,  Painting. 
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Merchant,  v.  n.  Traffic  ;  carry  on  the 
business  of  a  merchant.  Rare. 

He  died  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age,  after  he 
had  merchanted  thirty-eight,  been  two  years  in  the 
cave,  lived  at  Mecca  ten,  and  thirteen  at  Medina.— 
L.  Addison,  Life  of  Mahomet,  p.  80. 

Merchantable,  adj.  Fit  to  be  bought  or 
sold  ;  merchandable. 

Verses  are  grown  such  merchantable  ware, 
That  now  for  sonnets  sellers  are  and  buyers. 

Sir  J.  Harrington,  Epigrams,  i.  40. 

This  [ware]  of  Simeon's  he  supposes  will  need 
very  much  washing  and  cleansing,  before  it  be  mer- 
chantable.—Mede,  Apostasy  of  tlie  Latter  Times, 
p.  Ml. 

Why  they  placed  this  invention  upon  the  beaver, 
beside  the  medicable  and  merchantable  commodity 
of  castoreum,  or  parts  conceived  to  be  bitten  away, 
might  be  the  sagacity  of  that  animal.— (Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Mercnantly.  adj.     Like  a  merchant. 

His   parents  were  of  mtrcJiantly  condition,  of 
worthy  reputation,  and  of  very  Christian  conversa- 
tion.— Bishop  Gauden,  Life  of  Bishop  Brownrigg, 
p.  142:  1600. 
Merchantman,  s.     Ship  of  trade. 

Pirates  have  fair  winds  and  a  calm  sea,  when  the 
just  and  peaceful  merchant-man  hath  them. — Jeremy 
Taylor. 

In  the  time  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  thesouthern 
coasts  of  Spain  sent  great  fleets  of  merchant-men  to 
I  taly .— A  rbutlinot. 

Merciable.  adj.     Merciful.     Rare. 

Not  but  well  mought  him  betight: 
He  is  so  meek,  wise  merciable, 
And  with  his  word  his  work  is  convenable. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar. 

Merciful,  adj.  Compassionate  ;  tender ; 
kind  ;  unwilling  to  punish  ;  willing  to  pity 
and  spare. 

Be  merciful,  O  Lord,  unto  thy  people  Israel  whom 
thou  hast  redeemed.— Deuteronomy,  xxi.  8. 

Observe 

His  providence,  and  on  him  sole  depend, 
Merciful,  over  all  his  works;  with  good 
Still  overcoming  evil. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  563. 

Mercifully,  adv.  In  a  merciful  manner ; 
tenderly;  mildly;  with  pity;  with  com- 
passion. 

Make  the  true  use  of  those  afflictions  which  his 
hand,  mercifully  severe,  hath  been  pleased  to  lay 
upon  thee. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

Mercifulness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Merciful;  tenderness;  willingness  to 
spare. 

The  band  that  ought  to  knit  all  these  excellencies 
together  is  a  kind  mercifulness  to  such  a  one,  as  is 
in  his  soul  devoted  to  such  perfections. — Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

Use  the  means  ordinary  and  lawful,  among  which 
mercifulness  and  liberality  is  one  to  which  the  pro- 
mise of  secular  wealth  is  most  frequently  made. — 
Hammond. 

Merciiy.  v.  a.     Pity.     Rare. 

But  loe !  the  gods  that  mortal  follies  vew, 
Did  worthily  revenge  this  niiiyden's  pride  ; 
And,  nouzht  regarding  her  so  goodly  hew, 
Did  laugh  at  her  that  many  did  deride  ; 
Whilst  she  did  weepe,  of  no  man  merdfide. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  vi.  7,  32. 

Merciless,  adj.  Void  of  mercy  ;  pitiless  ; 
hardhearted  ;  cruel ;  severe. 

His  mother  merciless, 
Most  merciless  of  women,  Wyden  hight, 
Her  other  son  fast  sleeping  did  oppress, 
And  with  most  cruel  hand  him  murdered  pitiless. 

Spenser. 
The  foe  is  mercilexs  and  will  not  pity. 

Skakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  \\.  6. 
To  the  stream,  when  neither  friends,  nor  force, 
Nor  speed,  nor  art  avail,  he  shapes  his  course ; 
Thinks  not  their  rage  so  desperate  to  essay 
An  element  more  merciless  than  they. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Cooper's  Hill. 
What  god  so  mean,  even  he  who  points  the  way 

fMercury], 
So  merciless  a  tyrant  to  obey ! 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  x.  294. 
Whatever  ravages  a  merciless  distemper  may  com- 
mit, she  shall  have  one  man  as  much  her  admirer  as 
ever.— Pope. 

The  torrent  merciless  imbibes 
Commissions,  perquisites,  and  bribes.  Swift. 

Hildebrand,  on  all  questions  of  Church  power 
so  prompt,  decisive,  instantaneous  in  his  deter- 
minations; so  impatient  of  opposition,  so  merci- 
less to  a  foe  within  his  power ;  so  pertinacious  to 
crush  out  the  last  words  of  submission  where  he 
feels  his  superiority;  so  utterly,  it  should  seem  con- 
scientiously, remorseless,  when  the  most  remote 
danger  cau  be  apprehended  or  warded  off  from  the 
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vast  fabric  of  the  theocracy,  from  the  universal,  all- 
embracing,  us  lie  hoped,  eternal  ecclesiastical  do- 
minion— is  now  another  man. — Milman,  History  of 
Latin  Christianity,  b.  vii.  ch.  iii. 

Mercilessly,  adv.     In  a  merciless  manner. 

She  has  been  mercilessly  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
cruel  teeth  of  those  ravenous  beasts,  which  pretended 
to  watch  and  defend  her.— Ellis,  Gentile  Sinner, 
p.  197:  1672. 

Mercurial,  adj. 

1.  Formed  under  the  influence  of  Mercury; 
active  ;  sprightly. 

I  know  the  shape  of 's  leg :  this  is  his  hand, 
His  foot  mercurial,  his  martial  thigh, 
The  brawns  of  Hercules. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

Tully  considered  the  dispositions  of  a  sincere, 
more  ignorant,  and  less  mercurial  nation,  by  dwell- 
ing on  the  pathetick  part. — Swift. 

At  length  Jack  Skyscrape,  a  mercurial  man, 
Who  fluttered  over  all  things  like  a  fan  : 
More  brave  than  firm,  and  more  disposed  to  dare 
And  die  at  once,  than  wrestle  with  despair, 
Exclaimed, '  God  damn !  '—those  syllables  intense, 
Nucleus  of  England's  native  eloquence. 

Byron,  The  Island,  canto  iii.  st.  v. 

A  recent  popular  and  instructive  book  . . .  Trench 
on  the  •  Study  of  Words,'  has  reminded  us  that  it  is 
possible  to  exhume  from  under  the  words  that  are 
their  monuments,  many  a  buried  and  forgotten 
theory.  Thus  we  speak  of  a  jovial,  a  saturnine, 
or  a  mercurial  temper,  without  remembering  that 
this  implies  an  ascription  of  its  qualities  to  the 
planet  Jove,  or  Saturn,  or  Mercury.  Physiologists 
now  ignore  the  system  from  which  such  terms  as 
aniffl;il  spirits,  good  humour,  vapours,  proceed. — 
Archbishop  Thomson,  Outline  of  the  Laws  of 
Thought  and  Language. 

2.  Consisting  of  quicksilver :  (as,  ' Mercurial 
medicines '). 

Mr.  Faraday  has  shewn  that  at  common  tempera- 
tures, and  even  when  the  air  is  present,  mercury  is 
always  surrounded  by  a  mercurial  atmosphere. . . . 
Mercurial  vapour  may  be  detected  by  exposing  gold 
or  silver  to  its  influence.  .  .  ,  The  mercurial  com- 
pounds, when  heated  with  potash  or  soda,  or  their 
carbonates  .  . .  yield  globules  of  metallic  mercury. — 
Pereira,  Elements  of  Materia  Medico,  and  Thera- 
peutics. 

3.  Giving  intelligence  ;  directing. 

As  the  wise  men  were  led  by  the  star,  or  as  the 
traveller  is  directed  by  a  mercurial  statue. — Chilling- 
worth,  Religion  of  Protestants  a  safe  Way  to  Sal- 
vation. 

Used  substantival!}/. 

a.  Active,  sprightly,  gay  person. 

This  youth  was  such  a  mercurial,  as  could  make 
his  own  part,  if  at  any  time  he  chanced  to  be  out. — 
Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

b.  In  Medicine.     Preparations  of  mercury. 

In  small  and  repeated  doses,  the  first  obvious  ef- 
fect of  mercurials  is  an  increased  activity  in  the 
secreting  and  exhaling  apparatus.  —  Pereira,  Ele- 
ments of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 

Mercurialist.  *.  One  under  the  influence 
of  Mercury ;  one  resembling  Mercury  in 
variety  of  character. 

The  great  mercurialists  of  the  world  for  wit  and 
devices,  those  iroAv/urjxai/oi,  that  have  a  finger  in  the 
managing  of  all  Christian  states ;  1  mean  the  Jesuits. 
— Dean  King,  Sermons,  5  November,  p.  26:  160S. 

Mercurialists  are  solitary,  much  in  contempla- 
tion, subtile.  -*•  Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy, 
p. 190. 
Mercurialize,    v.  a.      In  Medicine.     Bring 

under  the  influence  of  mercury. 
Mercurification.    s.      Mixing  of  anything 
with  quicksilver. 

I  add  the  ways  of  mercurification.— Boyle. 
Mercury,  s.     [Lat.  MercuriusJ] 
1.  One  of  the  planets. 

Of  all  the  planets  Mercury  is  the  least,  at  the 
same  time  it  is  that  which  Is  nearest  the  sun.— 
Adams. 

•2.  Quicksilver. 

The  gall  of  animals  and  mercury  Mil  worms :  and 
the  water  in  which  mercury  is  boiled  has  this  effect. 
— Arbuthnot. 

Such  a  project  is  well  worthy  the  statesman  who 
would  bring  the  French  to  reason  by  keeping  them 
without  rhubarb,  and  exhibit  to  mankind  the  awful 
spectacle  of  a  nation  deprived  of  neutral  salts. . .  . 
What  a  sublime  thought  that  no  purge  can  now  be 
taken  between  the  Weser  and  the  Garonne. ...  At 
what  period  was  this  great  plan  of  conquest  and 
constipation  developed?  . . .  Without  castor  oil  they 
[the  French]  might  for  some  years  .  . .  have  carried 
on  a  lingering  war;  but  can  they  do  without  bark  ? 
Will  the  people  live  under  a  yovernment  where  an- 
tiiuonial  powders  cannot  be  procured?  Will  they 
bear  the  loss  of  mercury'/  '  There's  the  rub.'  De- 
pend upon  it  the  absence  of  the  materia  medica  will 
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soon  bring  them  to  their  senses,  and  the  cry  of 
Bourbon  and  Bolus  burst  forth  from  the  Baltic  to 
the  Mediterranean. — Sydney  Smith,  Peter  Plymley's 
Letters,  let.  x. 

The  names  by  which  this  metal  has  been  distin- 
guished are  numerous.  Some  have  reference  to  its 
silvery  appearance  and  liquid  form;  as  ' YSpap-yvpos 
. .  .  (from  *\&<ap,  aqua,  and  "Apyvpos,  silver) ;  others 
to  its  mobility  and  liquidity  as  well  as  to  its  likeness 
to  silver,  such  as  Argentum  vivum,  Aqua  argentea, 
Aqua  metallorum,  and  quicksilver.  It  has  been 
called  Mercury,  after  the  messenger  of  the  gods,  on 
account  of  its  volatility. — Pereira,  Elements  of  Ma- 
teria Medica  and  Tlierapeutics. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  mercury  is  not  applicable 
to  all  cases  of  inflammation  alike. . . .  The  more  [the 
inflammation]  is  adhesive,  or  has  a  tendency  to  the 
deposition  of  lymph,  the  more  does  it  admit  the  cu- 
rative impression  of  mercury. — Dr.  P.  M.  Latham, 
Lectures  on  Subjects  connected  with  Clinical  Medi- 
cine, comprising  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  lect.  xiii. 

3.  Sprightly  qualities. 

Thus  the  mercury  of  man  is  flx'd. 
Strong  grows  the  virtue  with  his  nature  mix'd ; 
The  dross  cements  what  else  were  too  refined, 
And  in  one  int'rest  body  acts  with  mind. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  ii.  177. 

4.  Name  formerly  given  to  newspapers ;  pub- 
lisher or  dealer  in  newspapers. 

We  now  call  those  hawkers  that  go  up  and  down 
the  streets  crying  news-books,  and  selling  by  retail ; 
and  those  who  sell  them  by  wholesale  from  the  press 
are  called  mercuries. — Cowell,  in  voce  Hawkers. 

5.  Messenger. 

We  give  the  winds  wings,  and  the  angels  too ;  as 
being  the  swift  messengers  of  God,  the  nimble  mer- 
curies of  heaven.— Bishop  Sancroft,  Sermons,  p.  131. 

Mercury,  s.  Plant  so  called  of  the  genus 
Mercurialis  :  (sometimes  applied  to  the 
Chenopodium  Bonus  Henricus,  as  in  the 
extract ;  to  which,  as  an  English  word,  it 
most  properly  applies). 

Herb  mercury  is  of  an  emollient  nature,  and  is 
eaten  in  the  manner  of  spinach,  which,  when  cul- 
tivated in  a  garden,  it  greatly  excels.— Sir  J.  Hill, 
Materia  Medica. 

Mercury,  v.  a.  Wash  with  a  preparation  of 
mercury.  Rare. 

Your  palms  (Jupiter  knows)  they  are  as  tender  as 
the  foot  of  a  foundered  nag,  or  a  lady's  face  new 
mercuried  ;  they'll  touch  nothing.  —  B.  Jonson, 
Cynthia's  Revels. 

Mercy,  s.  [Fr.  merci ;  from  Lat.  miseri- 
cordia.~\ 

1.  Willingness  to  spare  and  save  ;  clemency; 
mildness;  unwillingness  to  punish. 

The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained ; 
It  droppeth,  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven, 
Upon  the  place  beneath.    It  is  twice  bless'd  j 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

Examples  of  justice  must  be  made  for  terror  to 
some ;  examples  of  mercy  for  comfort  to  others:  the 
one  procures  fear,  and  the  other  love.— Bacon,  Ad- 
vice to  Villiers. 

Good  heaven,  whose  darling  attribute  we  find 
Is  boundless  grace,  and  mercy  to  mankind, 
Abhors  the  cruel.  Dryden. 

We  adore  his  undeserved  mercy  towards  us,  that 
he  made  us  the  chief  of  the  visible  creation.— Bentley, 
Sermons. 

2.  Pardon. 

'Twere  a  paper  lost, 
As  offered  mercy  is.        Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  i.  4« 

Cry  mercy,  lords, 
That  you  have  ta'en  a  tardy  sluggard  here. 

Id.,  Richard  III.  v.  3. 

I  cry  thee  mercy  with  all  my  heart,  for  suspecting 
a  friar  of  the  least  good  nature. — Dryden,  Spanish 
Friar. 

3.  Discretion  ;  power  of  acting  at  pleasure. 

Condition ! 

What  good  condition  can  a  treaty  find 
I'  the  part  that  is  at  mercy 'f 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  i.  10. 

The  most  authentick  record  of  so  ancient  a  family 
should  lie  at  the  mercy  of  every  infant  who  flings  a 
stone.— Pop*. 

A  lover  is  ever  complaining  of  cruelty  while  any 
thing  is  denied  him  ;  and  when  the  lady  ceases  to  be 
cruel,  she  is,  from  the  next  moment,  at  his  mercy. — 
Swift. 
Mercy-seat,  s.     See  last  extract. 

Thou  shalt  make  a  mercy-seat  of  pure  gold.— 
Exodus,  xxv.  17. 

The  mercy-neat  was  the  covering  of  the  ark  of  the 
covenant,  in  which  the  tables  of  the  law  were  depo- 
sited :  it  was  of  gold,  and  at  its  two  ends  were  fixed 
the  two  cherubims.  of  the  same  metal,  which  with 
their  wings  extended  forwards,  seemed  to  form  a 
throne  for  the  majesty  of  God,  who  in  Scripture  is 
represented  as  sitting  between  the  cherubims,  and 
the  ark  was  his  footstool ;  it  was  from  hence  that 
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God  gave  his  oracles  to  Moses,  or  to  the  high-priest 
that  consulted  him.— Calmet. 

Merd.  s.     [Fr.  merde  ;    Lat.  merda.~\     Or- 
dure ;  dung.     Rare. 

To  dispute  of  gentry  without  wealth,  is  to  discuss 
the  oriRinal  of  a  merd.— Burton,  Anatomy  of  Me- 
lancholy, p.  321. 

Burnt  clouts,  chalk,  merds,  and  clay. 
Powder  of  bones,  scalings  of  iron,  glass, 
And  worlds  of  other  strange  ingredients, 
Would  burst  a  man  to  name.  B.  Jonson,  Alchemist. 
Mere.  adj.     [Lat.  merits. ~\ 

1.  Unmixed     (especially    as     wine    without 
water)  ;  pure  and  simple. 

Scotland  hath  foisons  to  fill  up  your  will 
Of  your  mere  own.  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

The  mere  Irish  were  not  admitted  to  the  benefit 
of  the  laws  of  England,  until  they  had  purchased 
charters  of  denization. — Sir  J.  Dames,  Discourse  on 
the  State  of  Ireland. 

From  mere  success  nothing  can  be  concluded  in 
favour  of  any  nation  upon  whom  it  is  bestowed. — 
Bishop  Atterbury. 

What  if  the  foot,  ordained  the  dust  to  tread, 
Or  hand  to  toil,  aspired  to  be  the  head  ? 
What  if  the  head,  the  eye,  or  ear  repined, 
To  serve  mere  engines  to  the  ruling  mind. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  259. 

2.  Absolute ;  entire. 

Great  both  by  name,  and  great  in  power  and 

might, 
And  meriting  a  meere  triumphant  seat. 

Spenser,  Sonnet. 
Upon  his  mere  request, 

(Being  come  to  knowledge  that  there  was  complaint 
Intended  'gainst  Lord  Angelo)  came  I  hither, 
To  speak,  as  from  his  mouth,  what  he  doth  know 
Is  true  and  false. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  v.  1. 

Mere.  s.     [A.S.]     Pool ;  commonly  a  large 
pool  or  lake:  (as,  '  Winander  nitre"1). 
Meres  stored  both  with  fish  and  fowl.—  Camden. 
O'er  desert  plains,  and  rushy  meers, 
And  wither'dneaths,  I  rove.  Shenstone,  Song. 

Mere.  s.     [from  A.S.  gemcero.~]     Boundary. 

The  Trojan  Brute  did  first  that  citie  fownd, 
And  Hygate  made  the  mere  thereof  by  west. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iii.  9,  4C. 

Doles  and  marks,  which  of  ancient  time  were  laid 

for  the  division  of  meres  and  balks  in  the  fields,  to 

bring  the  owners  to  their  right. — Book  of  Homilies, 

ii.  235. 

The  mislayer  of  a  mere  stone  is  to  blame :  but  it  is 
the  unjust  judge  that  is  the  capital  remover  of  land- 
marks, who  defineth  amiss  of  lands. — Bacon. 

As  it  were  a  common  mear  between  lands. — Arch- 
bishop Usher,  Answer  to  the  Jesuit  Malone,  p.  309. 
Mere.  v.  a.    Limit ;  bound.     Rare. 
That  brave  honour  of  the  Latian  name, 
Which  mear'd  her  rule  with  Africa. 

Spenser,  Ruins  of  Rome. 
Merely,    adv. 

1.  Simply. 

Which  thing  we  ourselves  would  grant,  if  the  use 
thereof  had  been  merely  and  only  mystical. — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

These  external  manners  of  laments 
Are  merely  shadows  to  the  unseen  grief, 
That  swells  with  silence  in  the  tortured  soul. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  iv.  1. 

It  is  below  reasonable  creatures  to  be  conversant 
in  such  diversions  as  are  merely  innocent,  and  have 
nothing  else  to  recommend  them. — Addison. 

Above  a  thousand  bought  his  almanack  merely  to 
find  what  he  said  against  me. — Swift. 

2.  Absolutely. 

The  same  benefice  shall  be  eftsoons  merely  void.— 
Acts  of  Parliament,  31  Elizabeth,  cap.  6,  §  10. 

'Tis  an  unweeded  garden. 
That  grows  to  seed;   things  rank   and  gross  in 

nature 
Possess  it  merely.  Shakespear,  Uamlet,  i.  2. 

1  am  as  happy 
In  my  friend's  good,  as  if  'twere  merely  mine. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Honest  Man's  Fortune. 
Meretricious,    adj.      [Lat.  meretrix  =  mis- 
tress, in  the  immoral  sense  of  the  word.] 
Whorish  (for  which  it  is  a  euphemism) ; 
alluring  by  false  show. 

The  meretricious  world  claps  our  cheeks,  and 
fondles  us  into  failings. — Feltham,  Resolves,  i.  26. 

An  enchanting  meretricious  tide 
Of  sweets  and  graces  overflow'd  them  all. 

Beaumont,  Psyche,  iii.  148. 

Jezebel,  for  all  her  paintings  and  fine  meretri- 
cious pranking  herself  up,  was  to  be  thrown  out  at 
the  window,  and  her  flesh  to  be  devoured  by  dogs 
— Dr.  H.  More,  Exposition  of  the  Epistles  sent  to 
the  Seven  Churches,  p.  101. 

Our  degenerate  understandings  having  suffered  a 
sad  divorce  from  their  dearest  object,  defile  them- 
selves with  every  meretricious  semblance  that  the 
variety  of  opinion  presents  them  with,— Glanville, 
Scepsis  Scientitlca. 
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Not  by  affected,  meretricious  arts, 
But  strict  harmonious  symmetry  of  parts. 

Lord  Roscommon. 

Meretriciously,  adv.  In  a  meretricious 
manner ;  whorishly  ;  after  the  manner  of 
whores. 

Meretriciously  to  hunt  abroad  after  foreign  af- 
fections.— Burke,  Tracts  on  the  Popery  Laws. 
Merganser.  s.  [Lat. ;  from  mergus  =  diver  + 
anser  =  goose.]     Natatorial  or  water-bird, 
akin  to  the  ducks,  so  called ;  Mergus  mer- 
ganser. 

The  Goosander  and  the  Merganser  are  examples 
of  this  genus  [Mergus].— Brande  and  Com,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Merge,  v.  a.  [Lat.  mergoJ]  Immerse; 
plunge. 

Thomas  Woolsie  . . .  wholly  merged  himself  in  se- 
cular offices  and  state  affairs.— Prynne,  Breviate  of 
the  Prelates,  p.  64 :  1637. 

The  vulgar  merged  in  sense  from  their  earliest  in- 
fancy, and  never  once  dreaming  any  thing  to  be 
worthy  of  pursuit  but  what  either  pampers  their 
appetite  or  fills  their  purse,  imagine  nothing  to  be 
real,  but  what  may  be  tasted  or  touched. — Harris, 
Hermes,  iii.  4. 

Whenever  a  greater  estate  and  a  less  coincide  in 
one  and  the  same  person,  the  less  is  annihilated,  or  in 
the  law  phrase,  is  said  to  be  merged,  that  is,  sunk  or 
drowned  in  the  greater.— Sir  W.  Blackstone,  Com- 
mentary on  the  Laws  of  England. 

His  palms  are  folded  on  his  breast, 
There  is  no  other  thing  express'd, 
But  long  disquiet  merged  in  rest. 

Tennyson,  T7ie  Two  Voices. 

Merge,  v.  n.  Be  swallowed  up  ;  be  lost ;  be 
sunk. 

He  is  to  take  care,  undoubtedly,  that  the  ecclesi- 
astick  shall  not  merge  in  the  farmer,  but  shall  con- 
tinue the  presiding  and  predominating  character. — 
Sir  W.  Scott,  Speech  in  April,  1802,  p.  27. 

Merger,  s.     In  Law.     See  extract. 

Merger  is  where  a  greater  estate  and  a  less  coin- 
cide and  meet  in  one  and  the  same  person,  without 
any  intermediate  estate ;  in  which  case  the  less  is 
immediately  annihilated,  or,  as  the  law  phrase  is, 
said  to  be  merged,  that  is,  sunk  or  drowned  in  the 
greater ;  as  if  the  fee  comes  to  the  tenant  for  years 
or  life  the  particular  estates  are  merged  in  the  fee. 
— Jacob,  Law  Dictionary. 

Meridian.  *.    [Fr.  meridien  ;  Lat.  meridiesJ] 

1.  Noon  ;  mid- day. 

He  promised  in  his  east  a  glorious  race, 
Now  sunk  from  his  meridian,  sets  apace.     Dryden. 

2.  Line  drawn  from  north  to  south,  which 
the  sun  crosses  at  noon. 

The  true  meridian  is  a  circle  passing  through  the 
poles  of  the  world,  and  the  zenith  or  vertex  of  any 
place,  exactly  dividing  the  east  from  the  west. — Sir 
T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

The  sun  or  moon,  rising  or  setting,  our  idea  re- 
presents bigger  than  when  on  the  meridian. — Watts, 
Logick. 

3.  Particular  place  or  state  of  anything. 

All  other  knowledge  merely  serves  the  concerns 
of  this  life,  and  is  fitted  to  the  meridian  thereof: 
they  are  such  as  will  be  of  little  use  to  a  separate 
soul. — Sir  M.  Hale. 

4.  Highest  point  of  glory  or  power. 

I've  touch'd  the  highest  point  of  all  my  greatness, 
And  from  that  full  meridian  of  my  glory 
1  haste  now  to  my  setting. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

Edward  III.  very  little  consulted  the  interests  of 
his  prerogative  when  he  stretched  forth  his  hand  to 
seize  the  phantom  of  a  crown  in  France.  It  com- 
pelled him  to  assemble  parliament  almost  annually. 
. . .  Here  the  representatives  of  England  learned  the 
habit  of  remonstrance  and  conditional  supply ;  and 
though,  in  the  meridian  of  Edward's  age  and  vigour, 
they  often  failed  of  immediate  redress,  yet  they  gra- 
dually swelled  the  statute-roll  with  provisions  to 
secure  their  country's  freedom.— Ilallam,  View  of 
the  State  of  Europe  during  the  M'iddle  Ages,  pt.  iii. 
ch.  viii. 

5.  Brass  ring  surrounding  a  globe,  on  which 
the  degrees  are  marked. 

Magnetic  meridian.     Circle  parallel  to  the 

direction  of  the  magnetic  needle. 
Meridian,  adj. 
1.  Being  at  the  point  of  noon. 

Sometimes  tow'rds  Eden,  which  now  in  his  view 
Lay  pleasant,  his  grieved  look  he  fixes  sad ; 
Sometimes  tow'rds  heaven,  and  the  full  blazing  sun. 
Which  now  sat  high  in  his  meridian  tower. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  27. 
In  at  this  gate  none  pass 
The  vigilance  here  placed,  but  such  as  coine 
Well  known  from  heav'u  ;  and  since  meridian  hour 
No  creature  thence.  Ibid.  iv.  579. 


2.  Extended  from  north  to  south. 

Compare  the  meridian  line  afforded  by  magnet- 
ical  needles  with  one  mathematically  drawn,  observe 
the  variation  of  the  needle,  or  its  declination  from 
the  true  meridian  line. — Boyle. 

Meridional,  adj. 

1.  Southern. 

In  the  southern  coast  of  America  or  Africa,  the 
southern  point  varieth  toward  the  land,  as  being 
disposed  that  way  by  the  meridional  or  proper  he- 
misphere.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

2.  Southerly ;  having  a  southern  aspect. 

All  offices  that  require  heat,  as  kitchens,  stillato- 
ries,  and  stoves,  should  be  meridional. — Sir  H. 
Wotton,  Elements  of  Architecture. 
Meridionally.  ado.     In  the  direction  of  the 
meridian. 

The  Jews  not  willing  to  lie  as  their  temple  stood, 
do  place  their  bed  from  north  to  south,  and  delight 
to  sleep  meridionally.—Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Er- 
rours. f 

Merino,  s.     See  extract. 

Merino  Sheep.— A  breed  of  sheep  till  lately  pecu- 
liar to  Spain,  but  now  reared  in  Saxony,  and  parti- 
cularly in  Australia,  chiefly  for  the  superior  fineness 
of  their  wool.  The  word  merino  signifies  an  over- 
seer of  pasture  lands,  and  is  applied  to  this  breed  of 
sheep,  because,  in  Spain,  they  are  kept  in  immense 
flocks,  under  a  system  of  shepherds,  with  a  chief  as 
a  head,  arid  with  a  general  right  of  pasturage  all 
over  the  kingdom.  The  best  flocks  of  Spanish  meri- 
noes  are  found  in  Leon  and  Castille ;  of  the  Saxon 
variety,  at  Stolpen  andRochsburg;  but  merinos  are 
to  be  found  in  North  America,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  above  all  in  New  South  AVales,  which  has 
become  one  of  the  principal  wool-growing  countries 
in  the  world.  There  are  one  or  two  nocks  of  pure 
inerinos  in  this  country ;  but  the  unti tness  of  the 
climate,  and  the  high  prices  both  of  wool  and  of 
mutton  discourage  any  attempt  to  displace  the 
larger  native  breeds.— Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary 
of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Merit,  s.  [Fr.  merite  ;  Lat.  meritum.'] 

1.  Desert;   excellence  deserving  honour  or 
reward. 

She  deem'd  I  well  deserved  to  die, 
And  made  a  merit  of  her  cruelty.  Dryden. 

Such  was  Roscommon,  not  more  learn'd  than  goodj 
With  manners  generous  as  his  noble  blood  ; 
To  him  the  wit  of  Greece  and  Rome  was  known, 
And  every  author's  merit  but  his  own. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  iii.  725. 

She  said  she  valued  nothing  less 
Than  titles,  figures,  shape,  and  dress  ; 
That  merit  should  be  chiefly  placed 
In  judgement,  knowledge,  wit  and  taste. 
And  these,  she  offered  to  dispute. 
Alone  distinguished  man  from  brute. 

Swift,  Cadenus  and  Vanessa. 

2.  Reward  deserved. 

Those  laurel  groves,  the  merits  of  thy  youth, 
Which  thou  from  Mahomet  didst  greatly  gain 

While  bold  asserter  of  resistless  truth, 
Thy  sword  did  godlike  liberty  maintain, 

Must  from  thy  brow  their  falling  honours  shed, 

And  their  transplanted  wreaths  must  deck  a  wor- 
thier head.  Prior,  Ode  to  Queen  Anne. 

3.  Claim;  right;  character  with  respect  to 
desert  of  good  or  evil. 

You  have  the  captives ;  use  them 
As  we  shall  find  their  merits  and  our  safety 
May  equally  determine. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  v.  3. 

As  I  am  studious  to  promote  the  honour  of  my 

native  country,  I  put  Chaucer's  merits  to  the  trial 

by  turning  some  of  the  Canterbury  tales  into  our 

language.— Dryden. 

\Vhen  a  point  hath  been  well  examined,  and  our 
own  judgement  settled,  after  a  large  survey  of  the 
merits  of  the  cause,  it  would  be  a  weakness  to  con- 
tinue fluttering. —  Watts. 
Merit,  v,  a. 

1.  Deserve;  have  a  right  to  claim  anything 
as  deserved. 

Amply  have  merited  of  me,  of  all 
The  infernal  empire. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  388. 

A  man  at  best  is  uncapable  of  meriting  any  thing 
from  God.— South,  Sermons. 

2.  Deserve ;    earn :    (it  is  used  generally  of 
good,  but  sometimes  of  ill). 

Whatsoever  jewels  I  have  merited,  I  am  sure  I 
have  received  none,  unless  experience  be  a  jewel  • 
that  I  have  purchased  at  an  infinite  rate.— Shake- 
spear, Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  2. 

If  such  rewards  to  vanquisli'd  men  are  due, 
(lie  said)  and  falling  is  to  rise  by  you 
What  prize  may  JSJisus  from  your  bounty  claim, 
Who  merited  the  first  rewards,  and  fame  t 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Die  JEneid,  v.  462. 
Meritable.  adj.      Deserving  of  reward  ;  fit 
to  be  rewarded.    Rare. 
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The  people  generally  are  very  acceptive,  and  apt 
to  applaud  any  meritable  work.  —  B.  Jonson,  The 
Case  is  Altered. 

Meritorious,  adj.  Deserving  of  reward  ; 
high  in  desert. 

Instead  of  so  great  and  meritorious  a  service,  in 
bringing  all  the  Irish  to  acknowledge  the  king  for 
their  liege,  they  did  great  hurt.— Spenser,  View  of 
the  State  of  Ireland. 

The  war  that  hath  such  a  foundation  will  not  only 
be  reputed  just,  but  holy  and  meritorious.— Sir  W. 
Raleiah,  Essays. 

Sufficient  means  of  redemption  and  salvation,  by 
the  satisfactory  and  meritorious  death  and  obe- 
dience of  the  incarnate  Son  of  God,  Jesus  Christ, 
God  blessed  for  ever.— Bishop  Sanderson. 

This  is  not  only  the  most  prudent,  but  the  most 
meritorious  charity,  which  we  can  practise.— Addi- 
son,  Spectator. 

It  is  perhaps  the  most  meritorious  part  of  Jid- 
ward  I.'s  government,  that  he  bent  all  his  power  to 
restrain  these  breaches  of  tranquillity.    One  of  his 
salutarv  provisions  is  still  in  constant  use,  the  statute 
of  coroners.— Hallam,  View  of  tJte  State  of  Europe 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  pt.  iii.  ch.  viii._ 
Meritoriously,  ado.    In  a  meritorious  man- 
ner. 

He  carried  himself  meritoriously  in  foreign  em- 
ployments in  time  of  the  interdict,  which  held  up 
bis  credit  among  the  patriots.— Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Meritoriousness.  s.  Attribute  suggested 
by  Meritorious. 

There  was  a  full  persuasion  of  the  high  merito- 
riousness  of  what  they  did ;  but  still  there  was  no 
law  of  God  to  cround  it  upon,  and  consequently  it 
was  not  conscience.— South,  Sermons. 

Meritory.  adj.  Deserving  of  reward ;  meri- 
torious. Rare. 

It  ys  more  merytory  and  bettir  to  have  pytie  upon 
the  fbole  than  upon  the  worldely  wyse  man.— Lord 
Rivers,  Dictes  and  Sayings  of  the  Philosophers. 
A.  vi. :  1477. 

Merle,  s.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  merula.'}     Blackbird. 
Upon  his  dulcet  pype  the  merle  doth  only  play 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  xiii. 
To  the  mirthful  merle  the  warbling  mavis  sings. 

Ibid.,  song  xiv. 

'Tis  merry,  'tis  merry  in  good  green  wood, 
When  the  mavis  and  merle  are  singing. 

Sir  W.  Scott,  Alice  Brande 

Merlin.  .?.  [Fr.  esmerillon.~\  Kind  of  hawk 
so  called. 

I  wolde  els  have  thought  yt  moche  more  than  a 
myracle.  the  wolfe  so  to  have  left  the  shepe,  the  foxe 
the  capon,  and  the  marleon  the  poore  byrde.— Bale, 
Yet  a  Course  at  the  Romysshe  Foxe,  fol.  29 :  1543. 

Not  yielding  over  to  old  age  his  country  delights, 
he  was  at  that  time  following  a  merlin.— Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

Merlins  and  wild  fowl  come  unto  us  with  a  north- 
west wind  in  the  autumn. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Mis- 
cellanies, p.  117. 

The  merlin  is  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  British 
falconidse  ...  So  bold  as  well  as  powerful  in  propor- 
tion to  his  size  is  this  little  bird,  that  a  male  mer- 
lin, weighing  not  more  than  six  ounces,  has  been 
seen  to  strike  and  kill  a  partridge  that  was  certainly 
more  than  twice  its  own  weight. . . .  The  merlin  was 
formerly,  and  is  now  occasionally,  trained. . .  .The 
merlin  was  formerly  considered  to  be  only  a  winter 
visitor  in  this  country ;  but  it  is  now  very  well  ascer- 
tained that  this  species  breeds  on  the  moors  of  some 
northern  counties. . . .  The  merlin  makes  its  scanty 
nest  on  the  ground,  laying  four  or  five  eggs,  measur- 
ing one  inch  seven  lines  in  length,  by  one  inch  three 
lines  in  breadth,  mottled  all  over  with  two  shades 
of  reddish  brown.  In  North  Wales  the  young  birds 
are  called  stone  falcons ;  but  among  ornithologists, 
the  stone  falcon  is  considered  to  be  an  adult  bird.— 
Yarrell,  British  Birds. 

Mermaid.  s.  [were  =  piece  of  water.]  Sea 
woman  ;  animal  with  a  woman's  head  and 
fish's  tail. 

I'll  drown  more  sailors  than  the  mermaid  shall. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iii.  2. 
Thou  remembrest, 

Since  once  I  set  upon  a  promontory, 
And  heard  a  mermaid  on  a  dolphin's  back 
Uttering  such  dulcet  and  harmonious  breath, 
That  the  rude  sea  grew  civil  at  her  song. 

Id.,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  ii.  2. 
Did  sense  persuade  Ulysses  not  to  Jiear 

The  mermaid  'songs,  which  so  his  men  did  please, 
That  they  were  all  persuaded,  through  the  ear, 

To  quit  the  ship  and  leap  into  the  seas  • 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

Few  eyes  have  escaped  the  picture  of  a  mermaul: 
Horace  his  monster  with  woman's  head  above,  and 
fishy  extremity  below,  answers  the  shape  of  the 
ancient  Syrens  that  attempted  upon  Ulysses.— Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 
In  the  blue  depth  of  the  waters, 

Where  the  wave  hath  no  strife, 
Where  the  wind  is  a  stranger, 

And  the  sea-snake  hath  life ; 
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Where  the  mermaid  is  decking 

Her  green  hair  with  shells 
Like  the  storm  on  the  surface, 

Came  the  sound  of  thy  spells ; 
O'er  my  calm  hall  of  coral 

The  deep  echo  rolled— 
To  the  Spirit  of  Ocean 

Thy  wishes  unfold.  Byron,  Manfred,  i.  1. 

I  disbelieve  the  mermaid  upon  philosophical  prin- 
ciples. .  . .  The  mermaid  of  Caithness  was  certainly 
a  gentleman,  who  happened  to  be  travelling  on  that 
wild  shore,  and  who  was  seen  bathing  by  some 
young  ladies  at  so  great  a  distance  that  not  only  the 
genus  but  gender  was  mistaken.  I  am  acquainted 
with  him,  and  have  the  story  from  his  own  mouth. 
— Sir  H.  Davy,  Salmonia,  Ninth  Day. 
Merman,  s.  Male  mermaid. 

However  naturalists  may  doubt  of  the  reality  of 
the  mermen  or  mermaids,  if  we  may  believe  parti- 
cular writers,  there  seems  testimony  enough  to 
establish  it. — Chambers. 

And  all  the  mermen  under  the  sea 
Would  feel  their  immortality 
Die  in  their  hearts  for  the  love  of  me. 

Tennyson,  TJie  Mermaid. 

Merrily,  adv.  In  a  merry  manner  ;  gaily ; 
airily ;  cheerfully ;  with  mirth ;  with  gaiety ; 
with  laughter. 

Merrily,  merrily,  shall  I  live  now, 
Under  the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the  bough. 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  v.  1,  song. 

Merrimake.  s.  Festival ;  meeting  of  mirth ; 
merry  pranks. 

Thenot,  now  nis  the  time  of  merrimake, 

Nor  Pan  to  herie,  nor  with  love  to  play ; 
Sike  mirth  in  May  is  meetest  for  to  make, 

Or  sommer  shade,  under  the  cocked  hay. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar. 
The  knight  did  not  forbear, 

Her  honest  mirth  and  pleasure  to  partake, 
But  when  he  saw  her  gibe,  and  toy,  and  geare, 

And  pass  the  bounds  of  modest  merrimake. 
Her  dalliance  he  despised.  Id.,  Faerie  Queen. 

Merrimake.  v.  n.     Feast ;  be  jovial. 

With  thee  'twas  Marian's  dear  delight 
To  moil  all  day,  and  merrimake  at  night. 

Gay,  Sheplierd's  Week,  Tuesday. 

Merriment,  s.  Mirth ;  gaiety;  cheerful- 
ness ;  laughter. 

Who  when  they  heard  that  piteous  strained  voice, 
In  haste  forsook  their  rural  merriment. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Lo,  how  finely  the  Graces  can  it  foot 

To  the  instrument ! 
They  dancen  defly,  and  singen  soot 

In  their  merriment.  Id.,  Shepherd's  Calendar,  iv. 

A  number  of  merriments  and  jests,  wherewith 
they  have  pleasantly  moved  much  laughter  at  pur 
manner  of  serving  God.  —  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
,    Polity. 

Methought  it  was  the  sound 
Of  riot  and  ill-managed  merriment. 

Milton,  Comus,  172. 

Greene's  most  characteristic  attribute  is  his  turn 
for  merriment,  of  which  Peele  in  his  dramatic  pro- 
ductions shows  little  or  nothing.  His  comedy,  or 
farce  rather,  is  no  doubt  usually  coarse  enough,  but 
the  turbid  stream  flows  at  least  freely  and  abun- 
dantly. Among  his  plays  is  a  curious  one  on  the 
subject  of  the  History  of  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar 
Bungay  . . .  though  first  published  in  1594.  This, 
however,  is  not  so  much  a  storie  of  diablerie  as  of 
mere  legerdemain,  mixed,  like  all  the  rest  of  Greene's 
pieces,  with  a  good  deal  of  farcical  incident  and  dia- 
logue; even  the  catastrophe,  in  which  one  of  the 
characters  is  carried  off  to  hell,  being  so  managed  as 
to  impart  no  supernatural  interest  to  the  drama.— 
Craik,  History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  i.  pp.  465. 

Merriness.  *.  Attribute  suggested  by  Merry; 
merry  disposition. 

The  stile  shall  give  us  cause  to  climb  in  ttiemerri- 
ness.— Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  i.  1. 

Merry,  adj.     [A.S.  merrig.~\ 

1.  Pleasant;   sweet;   agreeable;   delightful; 
charming. 

There  eke  my  feeble  bark  awhile  may  stay, 
Till  mery  wind  and  weather  call  her  thence  away. 
Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  12, 1. 

Take  the  psalm,  bring   hither  the   tabret,   the 
merry  harp  with  the  lute.— Hook  of  Common  Prayer, 
Psalms,  Ixxxi.  2. 
In  my  small  pinnace  I  can  sail, 

Contemning  all  the  blustering  roar; 
And  running  with  a  merry  gale, 
With  friendly  stars  my  safety  seek, 
Within  some  little  winding  creek, 

And  see  the  storm  ashore. 
Dryden,  Translation  from  Horace,  b.  i.  ode  xxix. 

2.  Laughing  ;  loudly  cheerful ;  gay  of  heart. 

They  drank  and  were  merry  with  him. — Genesis, 
xliii.  S4. 

Man  is  the  merriest  species  of  the  creation ;  all 
above  aiid  below  him  are  serious.— Addison. 
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3.  Causing  laughter. 

You  kill'd  her  husband,  and  for  that  vile  fault 
Two  of  her  brothers  were  condemned  to  death ; 
My  hand  cut  off,  and  made  a  merry  jest. 

Shakespear,  Titus  A  ndronicus,  v.  2. 
Make  merry.     Junket ;  be  jovial. 

They  went  out  into  the  fields,  and  gathered  their 
vineyards,  and  trode  the  grapes  and  made  merry, 
and  went  into  the  house  of  their  God.  —  Judges, 
ix.  27. 

A  fox  spied  a  bevy  of  jolly,  gossiping  wenches 
making  merry  over  a  dish  of  pullets.— Sir  R.  L'Es- 
trange. 

Merry  as  a  grig.  The  grig  is  a  small  eel, 
very  lively ;  and  this  is  the  sense  usually 
given  to  the  term.  However,  a  somewhat 
scholastic  refinement  upon  it  deduces  it 
from  Greek,  an  element  in  the  name  of 
the  Dramatis  Persona  of  the  extract. 

The  dramatis  personae  [in  Udall's  Ralph  Roister 
Doister]  are  thirteen  in  all,  nine  male  and  four 
female ;  and  the  two  principal  ones  at  least— Ralph 
himself,  a  vain,  thoughtless,  blustering  fellow,  whose 
ultimately  baffled  pursuit  of  the  gay  and  rich  widow 
Custance  forms  the  action  of  the  piece ;  and  his 
servant,  Matthew  Merrygreek,  a  kind  of  flesh-and- 
blood  representative  of  the  Vice  of  the  old  moral- 
plays  —are  strongly  discriminated,  and  drawn  alto- 
gether with  much  force  and  spirit. — Craik,  History 
of  English  Literature. 

Merry,  s.  [Fr.  merise ;  the  two  words  being 
to  each  other  as  cherry  and  cerise.~\  Va- 
riety of  cherry  so  called  :  (when  a  branch 
instead  of  bearing  cherries  remains  barren, 
it  is  supposed,  and  in  some  cases  rightly, 
to  represent  the  original  stock,  and  in  some 
districts  is  called  the  mere-branch). 
Merry-andrew.  s.  [merry  +  Andrew,  the 
Christian  name  of  Dr.  Borde,  a  buffooning 
practitioner-  of  medicine  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.]  Buffoon;  zany;  jack-pud- 
ding. 

He  would  be  a  statesman  because  he  is  a  buffoon ; 
as  if  there  went  no  more  to  the  making  of  a  coun- 
sellor, than  the  faculties  of  a  merry-andrew  or 
tumbler.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

The  first  who  made  the  experiment  was  a  merry- 
andrew. — Spectator. 

I  give  Mansel  credit  for  his  invention,  in  propa- 
gating the  report  that  I  had  a  quarrel  with  a  mounte- 
bank's merry-andrew  at  Gloucester. — Smollett,  Ex- 
pedition of  Humphrey  Clinker. 

Merrymeeting.  s.  Meeting  for  mirth  ; 
festival. 

It  struck  their  fancy  luckily,  and  maintained  the 

merry-meeting. — Jeremy  Taylor,  House  of  Feasting. 

The  studious  man  prefers  a  book  before  a  revel, 

the  rigors  of  contemplation  before  merry -meetings 

and  jolly  company.— South,  Sermons,  viii.  408. 

Merrythought,  s.  Forked  bone  on  the  body 
of  fowls  ;  so  called  because  boys  and  girls 
pull  in  play  at  the  two  sides,  the  longest 
part  broken  off  betokening  priority  of  mar- 
riage. 

Let  him  not  be  breaking  merrythoughts  under 
the  table  with  my  cousin.— Echard,  Grounds  and 
Reasons  of  the  Contempt  of  the  Clergy  enquired 
into. 

Mersion.  s.  [Lat.  mersio,  -onis,  from  mergo 
=  plunge ;  pass.  part.  mersusJ}  Dipping ; 
plunging;  sinking;  state  of  one  being 
dipped. 

The  mersion  also  in  water,  and  the  emersion, 
thence,  doth  figure  our  death  to  the  former,  (to  a 
natural  and  worldly  defilement,)  and  receiving  to  a 
new  life. — Harrow. 

Meseems.  [see  Methinks.]  It  seems  to  me. 
Me  semeth  that  the  partye  that  forfayteth  his 
maryage  dooth  ayenst  the  law  of  nature.— Sake  of 
Good  Maners,  f.  iii.  b. :  Caxton,  1486. 

Alas,  of  ghosts  I  hear  the  ghastly  cries ; 
Yet  there,  meseems,  I  hear  her  singing  loud. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

To  that  general  subjection  of  the  land  meseems 
that  the  custom  or  tenure  can  be  no  bar  nor  im- 
peachment.— Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 
Mesentery.  *.  [Gr.pwrivripwv.]  In  Anatomy. 
Fold  of  the  Peritoneum,  to  which  the  in- 
testines are  attached. 

When  the  chyle  passeth  through  the  mesentery,  it 
is  mixed  with  the  lymph. — Arbuthnot,  On  the  Ma- 
ture and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

Mesenteries,  adj.  Relating  to,  constituted 
by,  the  mesentery. 

They  are  carried  into  the  glands  of  the  mesen- 
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tery,  receiving  a  fine  lymph  from  the  lymphatick 
ducts,  which  dilutes  this  chylous  fluid,  and  scours 
its  containing  vessels,  which,  from  the  mesenterick 
glands,  unite  in  large  channels,  and  pass  directly 
into  the  common  receptacle  of  the  chyle. — Cheyne. 

Meseraic.  adj.    [Gr.  /ttiapmoi' =  mesentery.] 
Belonging  to  the  mesentery. 

The  most  subtile  part  of  the  chyle  passeth  imme- 
diately into  the  blood  by  the  absorbent  vessels  of 
the  guts,  \yhich  discharge  tnemselves  into  the  me- 
seraick  veins. — Arbuthnot. 

_  In  the  Chelonia  the  blood  from  the  tail  and  hind 
limbs  is  conveyed  along  the  plastron  by  a  pair  of 
umbilical  or  subabdominal  trunks,  which  receive 
the  veins  of  the  large  allantoie  bladders,  and  the 
meseraic  veins,  to  form  the  great  portal  trunk.— 
Owen,  A  natomy  of  Vertebrates,  §  88. 

Used  substantially. 

It  taketh  leave  of  the  permanent  parts  at  the 
mouths  of  the  meseraicks,  and  accompanieth  the 
inconvertible  portion  into  the  siege.— Sir  T.Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

Mesh.  *.     [Dutch,  maesche.']     Interstice  of 
a  net ;  space  between  the  threads  of  a  net. 

Such  a  hare  is  madness  the  youth,  to  skip  o'er  the 
meshes  of  good  counsel  the  cripple.— Shakespear, 
Mercliant  of  Venice,  i.  2. 

[He]  spreads  his  subtle  nets  from  sight, 
With  twinkling  glasses  to  betray 
The  larks  that  in  the  meshes  light. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Horace,  epode  ii. 

With  all  their  mouths  the  nerves  the  spirits  drink, 
"Which  through  the  cells  of  the  fine  strainers  sink  : 
These  all  the  channeled  fibres  every  way, 
For  motion  and  sensation,  still  convey: 
The  greatest  portion  of  the  arterial  blood, 
By  the  close  structure  of  the  parts  withstood, 
Whose  narrow  meshes  stop  the  grosser  flood. 

Sir  R.  Blackmore. 
Spelt  with  -ea. 

The  drovers  hang  square  nets  athwart  the  tide, 
thorough  which  the  shoal  of  pilchard  passing,  leave 
many  behind  entangled  in  the  meashes.—Carew, 
Survey  of  Cornwall. 

Mesb.  v.  a.     Catch  in  a  net;  ensnare. 

The  flies  by  chance  mesht  in  her  hair, 
By  the  bright  radiance  thrown 


From  her  clear  eyes,  rich  jewels  were, 
shone. 


Drayton. 


They  so  like  diamonds  s 
Meshwork.  s.     Network. 

O  Tinville,  President  Herman,  what  will  ye  do? 
They  have  two  days  more  of  it,  by  strictest  revolu- 
tionary law.  The  galleries  already  murmur.  If  this 
Danton  were  to  burst  your  meshwork .'— Very  cu- 
rious indeed  to  consider.— Carafe,  History  of  the 
French  Revolution,  pt.  iii.  b.  vi.  ch.  iii. 

Meshy,  adj.     Reticulated  ;  of  network. 

Some  build  his  house,  but  thence  his  issae  barre, 
Some  make  his  meashy  bed,  but  reave  his  rest. 

Carew. 

Where  hang  at  open  doors  the  net  and  cork, 
While  squalid  sea-dames  mend  the  meshy  work. 

Crabbe,  The  Borough,  let.  i. 

Meslin.  s.  Mixed  corn:  (as,  wheat  and  rye). 
What  reason  is  there  which  should  but  induce, 
and  therefore  much  less  enforce,  us  to  think,  that 
care  of  dissimilitude  between  the  people  of  God  and 
the  heathen  nations  about  them,  was  any  more  the 
cause  of  forbidding  them  to  put  on  garments  of  sun- 
dry stuff,  than  of  charging  them  withal  not  to  sow 
their  fields  with  meslin.  —  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity,  iv.  §  7. 

If  worke  for  the  thresher  ye  mind  for  to  have, 
Of  wheat  and  of  mestlin  unthreshed  go  save. 

Tusaer,  Five  Hundred  Points  of 
Good  Husbandry. 

Mesmeric,  adj.  Connected  with,  related  to, 
constituted  by,  Mesmerism. 

The  experiments  of  Mr.  Braid  show  clearly  that 
the  agency  of  the  mesmerist  is  not  essential  to  the 
manifest  effect.  Any  one,  having  the  requisite  sus- 
ceptibility, may  put  himself  into  a  mesmeric  sleep, 
or  the  mesmeric  trance,  by  fixing  his  eyes  and  his 
attention  steadily  and  unremittingly  upon  an  object 
made  to  project  a  little  way  from  the  centre  of  his 
own  forehead.— Dr.  Carpenter,  Principles  of  human 
Physiology. 

Mesmerism,  s.  [from  Mesmer,  the  name  of 
a  professor,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  of  what  is  called  Animal  Magnet- 
ism.] Condition  of  one  mesmerized  ;  sys- 
tem of  phenomena  so  called.  See  Mes- 
merize. 

Do  not  suppose  from  what  I  have  said  that  I  ig- 
nore the  glaring  facts  of  mesmerism. ...  I  have  given 
you  several  wonderful  examples  of  such  unnatural 
and  morbid  states  under  the  heads  of  hysteria, 
chorea,  catalepsy  .ecstasy,  trance.  1  might  have  de- 
scribed to  you  the  curious  condition,  or  alternating 
conditions, of  double-coi, .piousness ;  and  the  familiar 
phenomenon  of  sleep-walking.  Now  whatever  con- 
dition of  this  kind  may  arise  thus  spontaneously, 
may  also,  1  believe,  be  produced  in  some  persons 
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under  the  mesmeric  practisings.  Not,  however,  from 
any  material  or  occult  influence  emanating  from  the 
mesnieriser;  subjectively,  from  the  mental  attitude 
(if  I  may  use  the  expression)  in  which  the  person 
mesmerised  is  led  to  place  himself. — Sir  T.  Watson, 
Lectures  OH  the  Principles  of  Physic,  lect.  xxxix. 

It  appears  to  the  author  that  the  time  has  now 
come  when  a  tolerably  definite  opinion  may  be 
formed  regarding  a  number  of  the  phenomena  com- 
monly included  under  the  term  mesmerism. ...  1. 
A  state  of  complete  coma  or  insensibility.  ...  In 
this  condition  severe  surgical  operations  may  be  per- 
formed, without  any  consciousness  on  the  part  of 
the  patient.  ...  2.  A  state  of  somnambulism,  or 
sleep-waking,  which  may  present  all  the  varieties  of 
natural  somnambulism,  from  a  very  limited  awaken- 
ing of  the  mental  powers  to  a  state  of  complete 
double  consciousness,  in  which  the  individual  mani- 
fests all  the  ordinary  powers  of  his  mind,  but  re- 
members nothing  of  what  has  passed  when  restored 
to  his  natural  waking  state.— Dr.  Carpenter,  Prin- 
ciples of  human  Physiology. 
Mesmerist.  *.  One  who  mesmerizes. 

(For  example  se  3  Mesmeric.) 
Mesmerize,    v.  a.     Bring  into  a  mesmeric 
condition. 

(For  example  see  M  e  s  m  e  r  i  s  m.) 
Mesmerizer.  s.     One  who  mesmerizes. 

(For  example  see  M  e  s  m  e  r  i  s  m.) 
Mesne.  adj.     In  Law.     Term  applied  to  a 
writ  issued  during  the  progress  of  an  action, 
as  contradistinguished  from  primary  and 
final  process. 

Arrest  on  mesne  process  was  the  first  step  [in 
British  India]  in  most  civil  proceedings;  and  to  a 
native  of  rank  arrest  was  not  merelya  restraint,  but 
a  foul  personal  indignity.— Macaulay,  Critical  and 
Historical  Essays,  Warren  Hastings. 

Mesozoic.  adj.     See  extract  from  Ansted. 

Were  the  types  which  have  survived  from  palaeo- 
zoic and  mes'ozoic  periods  down  to  our  own  day,  the 
only  types;  and  did  the  modifications,  rarely  of 
more  than  generic  value,  which  these  types  have 
undergone,  give  no  better  evidences  of  increased 
complexity  than  are  actually  given  by  them  ;  then 
it  would  be  inferable  that  there  has  been  no  ap- 
preciable advance  among  organic  forms. — Herbert 
Spencer,  Inductions  of  Biology,  b.  ii.  ch.  xii. 

Mesozoic  [is]  the  name  given  by  Professor  Phillips 
to  the  middle  of  the  three  great  geological  periods, 
more  usually  denominated  Secondary.  The  meso- 
zoic group  includes  (1)  the  new  red  sandstone  or 
triassic,  (2)  the  lias,  (3)  the  great  series  of  the  oolites, 
(4)  the  Wealden,  and  (5)  the  cretaceous  series,  and 
is  of  great  importance  in  England,  owing  to  the 
many  useful  minerals  which  it  yields.  It  is  also  rich 
in  fossils,  being  remarkable  for  reptiles'  bones,  many 
of  them  indicating  animals  of  singular  forms  and 
proportions.  It  is  not  the  case,  however,  as  once 
supposed,  that  reptiles  first  appear  in  mesozoic 
rocks,  as  they  have  been  recently  found  in  coal  mea- 
sures. Neither  is  this  middle  period  without  repre- 
sentative forms  of  animals  of  still  higher  organisa- 
tion; as  quadrupeds  certainly,  and  birds  probably, 
existed  during  the  whole  of  it.  The  minerals  in- 
clude, besides  limestones  and  cement  stones,  very 
rich  and  extensive  deposits  of  iron-ore,  and  abundant 
stores  of  rock  salt  and  salt  springs.  —  Ansted,  in 
Jirande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art. 
Mesprise.  s.  [N.Fr.]  Contempt ;  scorn. 

Mammon  was  much  displeased,  yet  note  he  chuse 
But  bear  the  rigour  of  his  bold  mesprise, 
And  thence  him  forward  led,  him  further  to  entice. 
Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  ii.  7,  39. 

Then,  if  all  fayle,  we  will  by  force  it  win, 
And  eke  reward  the  wretch  for  his  mesprise, 
As  may  be  worthy  of  his  hainous  sin.     Ibid.  iii.  9,  9. 

And  Ate  eke  provokt  him  privily 
With  love  of  her,  and  shame  of  such  mesprize. 

Ibid.  iv.  4, 11. 

Mess.    s.     [N.Fr.  mes. — see  extract  from 

Wedgwood.] 

I.  Dish;  quantity  of  food  sent  to  table  to- 
gether. 

The  bounteous  huswife,  nature,  on  each  bush 
Lays  her  full  mess  before  you. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 
Herbs  and  other  country  messes, 
Which  the  neat-handed  Phillis  dresses. 

Milton,  L' Allegro,  85. 

Had  either  of  the  crimes  been  cooked  to  their 
palates,  they  might  have  changed  messes.— Dr.  H. 
More.  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

From  him  he  next  receives  it,  thick  or  thin, 
As  pure  a  mess  almost  as  it  came  in. 

Pope,  Epilogue  to  the  Satires,  dial.  ii. 
[Mess.— 1.  A  service  for  the  meal  of  one  or  of  several.  A 
mess  of  pottage,  a  dish  of  pottage.  French  mes, 
mets,  a  service  of  meats  a  course  of  dishes  at  table. 
(Cotgrave.)  Italian  messa,  messo,  a  mess  of  meat,  a 
course  or  service  of  so  many  dishes ;  among  mer- 
chants the  stock  or  principal  put  into  a  venture. 
From  Latin  missus,  sent,  in  the  sense  of  served  up, 
dished,  as  it  was  sometimes  translated  in  English. 


MESS 

'  Gains  Fabritius  was  found  by  the  Samnite  Embas- 
sadors  that  came  unto  him  eating  of  raddish  rosted 
in  the  ashes,  which  was  all  the  dished  lie  had  to  his 
supper.'  (Priraaudaye  French  Academic,  translated 
by  T.  B.  C.  (1589)  ,  p.  95.)  2.  Properly  mesh,  a  mix- 
ture disagreeable  to  the  sight  or  taste,  hence  untidy- 
ness,  disorder.  '  Mescolanza,  a,  mesh,  mingling,  mish- 
mash of  things  confusedly  and  without  order  put 
together;  mescolare,  mescere,  mtsciare,  to  mesh, 
mix,  mingle.'  (Florio.)  —  Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of 
English  Etymology.'] 

2.  Ordinary  of  military  men  at  a  regulated 
price  ;  meal  provided  for  a  certain  number. 

3.  Disorderly  mixture. 

Mess.  v.  n.  [from  mesh.  —  see  extract  from 
Wedgwood  in  previous  entry.] 

1.  Eat;  feed. 

Now  that  we  are  in  harbour  I  mess  here,  because 
Mrs.  Trotter  is  on  board  —Marryat,  Peter  Simple, 
ch.  iv. 

2.  Contribute  to  the  common  expense  of  the 
table  in  settled  proportions  ;  eat  and  drink 
together  at  a  regulated  price. 

We  will  place  them  at  an  inn,  where  the  officers 
of  a  regiment  he  had  served  in  were  messing.  —  Pye, 
Sketches  on  various  Subjects,  p.  10  :  1790. 

Message,  s.  [Lat.  missus  =  sent.]  Errand  ; 
anything  committed  to  another  to  be  told 
to  a  third. 

She  doth  display 

The  gate  with  pearls  arid  rubies  richly  dight, 
Through  which  her  words  so  wise  do  make  their 

way, 
To  bear  the  message  of  her  gentle  spright.   Spenser. 

Gently  hast  thou  told 

Thy  message,  which  might  else  in  telling  wound, 
And  in  performing  end  us. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  298. 

Let  the  minister  be  low,  his  interest  inconsider- 

able, the  word  will  suffer  for  his  sake  ;  the  message 

will  still  find  reception  according  to  the  dignity  of 

the  messenger.  —  South,  Sermons. 

Messenger,  s. 

1.  One   who  carries   an  errand;    one   who 
comes  from  another  to  a  third  ;  one  who 
brings   an  account  or  foretoken  of  any- 
thing ;  harbinger  ;  forerunner. 

Came  running  in,  much  like  a  man  dismaid, 
A  messenger  with  letters,  which  his  message  said. 

Spenser. 
Yon  prey  lines, 
That  fret  the  clouds,  are  messengers  of  dny. 

S/tnkespear,  Julius  Caesar,  ii.  1. 
The  earl  dispatched  messengers  one  alter  another 
to  the  king,  with  an  account  of  what  he  heard  and 
believed  lie  saw,  and  yet  thought  not  fit  to  stay  for 
an  answer.—  Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand 
Rebellion. 

Joy  touch'd  the  messenger  of  heav'n  ;  he  stay'd 
Entranced,  and  all  the  blissful  haunt  survey'd. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  v.  97. 

[The   insertion   of  the  n   in  messenger  is  analogous 

to  that  in  scavenger  from  scavage,  porringer  from 

porridge,  harbinger   from   harb'  rage.—  Wedgwood, 

Dictionary  of  English  EtynologyJ} 

2.  In  Navigation.     See  extract. 

A  hawser  or  small  cable  of  about  sixty  fathoms  in 
length,  wound  round  the  capstan,  and  employed  to 
transmit  the  capstan's  power  to  the  great  cable, 
which  from  its  non-pliability  would  fail  to  bite  so 
well  on  the  barrel.  As  the  messenger  is  wound  on 
at  one  end  it  is  wound  off  at  the  other,  the  loose 
end  being  nipped  on  to  the  cable  lower  down,  so  as 
to  make  the  action  continuous.  —  Jirande  and  Cox, 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 


[Hebrew.]      The  Anointed 


Messiah.    s. 

the  Christ. 

Great  and  publick  opposition  the  magistrates 
made  against  Jesus,  the  man  of  Nazareth,  when  he 
appeared  as  the  Messiah.  —  Watts,  On  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  Mind. 

Messiahship.  A\     Office  of  the  Messiah. 

The  Messiahship  was  pretended  to  by  several  im- 
postors ;  but  fallacy  and  falsehood  being  naturally 
weak,  they  still  sunk  and  came  to  nothing.  —  South, 
Sermons,  iii.  28t>. 

Christ  .  .  .  gave  as  strong  a  proof  of  his  Messiah' 
ship,  as  infinite  power,  joined  with  equal  veracity, 
could  give.  —  Ibid.,  iii.  382. 

Messieurs,  s.  pi.     See  Monsieur.          ,   . 

Messmate,  s.    One  who  partakes  in  a  mess. 
Peter,  it  is  out  of  regard  for  you  that  your  mess- 
mates have  been  eating  tarts  at  your  expense.  — 
Marryat,  Peter  Simple,  ch.  viii. 

Messroom.  s.     Club  room  of  a  barrack. 

Is  Wisdom  quitting  Dumouriez  ;  the  herald  of 
Fortune  quitting  him  ?  Principle,  faith  political  or 
other,  beyond  a  certain  faith  of  mess-rooms,  and 
honour  of  an  officer,  had  him  not  to  (\\ui.-Carlyle, 
The  French  Revolution,  pt.  iii.  b.  iii.  ch.  v. 


MESS 

Messuage,  s.  [see  extract  from  Wedgwood.] 
House  and  ground  set  apart  for  household 
uses. 

Properly  a  dwelling-house  with  some  adjacent 
land  assigned  to  the  use  thereof.  See  Plowden,  1C!), 
170;  where  it  is  said  that  by  the  name  of  a  messuage 
may  pass  also  a  curtilage,  a  garden  and  orchard,  a 
dove-house,  a  shop,  a  mill,  a  cottage,  a  loft,  a  cham- 
ber, a  cellar,  &c..  .vet  they  may  bedemanded  by  their 
single  names.  MestitOfnum  in  Scotland  signifies  the 
principal  place  or  dwelling-house  within  a  barony, 
which  we  call  manor-house.— Jacob,  Law  Dictionary. 
[Messuage.— A  dwelling-house  with  some  land  adjoin- 
ing. Old  French  mesnage,  messuage.  Manoirs, 
masures  loge>s  aux  champs  que  la  coustume  appelpit 
anciennement  Mesuage.  (Consuetudo  Normamiica 
in  Ducat  ige.)  Prom  Latin  manere,  to  dwell,  were 
derived  a  variety  of  forms  signifying  residence; 
French  matioir,  a  manor;  Middle  Latin  mansura, 
Fr.  masure.s.  poor  house;  mansio,  French  maison, 
a  house ;  mansus.  mansa,  Provencal  mas,  Old  French 
mes,  mase,  a  small  farm,  house  and  land  sufficient 
for  a  pair  of  oxen.  From  mansus  were  formed  man- 
sualis  (terra  mansualis,  the  land  belonging  to  a 
mansus),  mansuagium,  masuagium,  and  masagium, 
a  dwelling-house,  small  farm,  or  the  buildings  upon 
it.  JHasucagium,  masata,  and  other  modifications, 
were  used  in  the  same  sense. —  Wedgwood,  Dic- 
tionary of  English  EtymologyJ] 
Mestizo,  s.  [Spanish.]  Half-blood  between 
an  Indian  of  Spanish  America  and  a  Eu- 
ropean. 

When  the  mixed  race  is  united  continuously  with 
one  of  the  parent  stocks,  the  character  of  the  other 
first  parent  is  still  perceptible  in  the  third  genera- 
tion, called  by  the  Spaniards  a  Quadroon,  but  dis- 
appears altogether  in  the  fourth  generation.  This 
happens  even  in  the  union  of  the  most  opposite 
races,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  European  and  negro. 
Either  the  European  or  the  negro,  as  the  case  may 
be,  will  reappear.  A  pure  Mestizo  race  can  only 
exist  in  a  nation  where  the  two  races  from  which  it 
springs  are  in  equal  numbers,  a  condition  which  in 
a  nation  never  occurs. — J.  Crawfurd,  On  the  Com- 
mixture of  Races,  in  Transactions  of  the  Ethno- 
logical Society. 

Meta-.  A  prefix  in  composition  of  Greek 
origin,  viz.  the  preposition  /JUTO.  ;  its  force 
in  composition  being  adverbial.  It  has 
two  meanings,  and  may  suggest  either  (1) 
posteriority  in  time  or  place,  in  which  it 
gives  an  approach  to  the  English  after;  or 
(2)  union  or  mixture,  in  which  case  it  ap- 
proaches with. 

Metacarpal.  adj.  Belonging  to  the  meta- 
carpus. 

It  will  facilitate  the  separation  in  the  joint,  when 
you  cut  the  finger  from  the  metacarpal  bone.— 
Sharp,  Surgery. 

In  the  human  hand  the  bones  of  the  wrist  (carpus) 
are  eight  in  number;  and  they  are  so  closely  con- 
nected that  they  form  a  sort  of  ball,  which  moves  on 
the  end  of  the  radius.  Beyond  these  and  towards 
the  lingers,  forming  the  palm  of  the  hand,  are  the 
five  metacarpal  bones,  which  diverge  at  their  further 
extremities,  and  give  support  to  the  bones  of  the 
thumb  and  fingers.  ...  In  some  of  the  tardigrade 
animals  .  .  .  there  are  only  three  metacarpal  bones 
with  three  lingers.  In  the  ox  the  cannon-bone 
consists  of  two  coalesced  metacarpal  bones. ...  In 
the  horse,  the  cannon-bone  is  a  single  metacar- 
pal bone,  and  the  great  pastern,  little  pastern, 
and  coffin  or  hoof-bone  represent  a  single  finger. 
.  .  .  The  carpus  [of  the  horse]  forming  what  by 
a  sort  of  licence  is  called  the  knee,  is  ...  newly 
modelled ;  but  the  metacarpal  bones  and  phalanges 
of  the  fingers  are  totally  changed  and  can  hardly  be 
recognized.  When  we  look  in  front,  instead  of  the 
four  metacarpal  bones,  we  see  one  strong  bone,  the 
cannon  bone;  and,  posterior  to  this,  we  find  two 
lesser  bones  called  splintbones. — Sir  C.  Bell,  T/ie 
Hand,  Fourth  Bridgewater  Treatise,  ch.  iii. 
Metacarpus,  s.  [Gr.  Kapiroq  =  wrist.]  In 
Anatomy.  Bone  of  the  arm  made  up  of 
four  bones,  which  are  joiifed  to  the  fingers. 
The  conjunction  is  called  synarthrosis ;  as  in  the 
joining  of  the  carpus  to  the  metacarpus. —  Wiseman, 
Surgery. 

Metachronism.    s.  [Gr.     \OOVOQ  =  time.] 

Mistake    in    the  computation    of    time ; 

placing  an  event  after  the  time  when  it 
really  happened. 

Capellus  laboureth  to  prove  that  it  is  a  metachron- 
ism of  six  years,  Kepler  of  five. — Gregory,  Post- 
huma,  p.  165:  1650. 

An  error  committed  horein  [the  designation  of 
time]  is  called  anachronism :  and  either  saith  too 
much,  and  that  is  a  prochronism,  or  too  little,  and 
that  is  a  metachronism. — Ibid.  p.  174. 

Metagenesis,  s.  [Gr.  yfveat;  =  generation.] 
See  extracts. 
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Metagenesis  [is]  the  changes  of  form  which  the 
representative  of  a  species  undergoes  in  passing,  by 
a  species  of  successively  generated  individuals,  from 
the  egg  to  the  perfect  or  imago  state.  It  is  contra- 
distinguished from  metamorphosis,  in  which  those 
changes  are  undergone  by  the  same  individuals. 
The  following  is  an  example  of  metagenesis.  The 
egg  of  the  Medusa  is  developed  into  a  polype  which, 
assuming  a  form  called  Strobila,  separates  into  nu- 
merous individual  young  Medusee.  The  larval  polype 
propagates  other  similar  polypes  by  gemmation,  each 
of  which  becomes  a  Strobila,  and  is  resolved  into 
numerous  Medusa}.  Thus  there  is  a  successive  pro- 
duction of  procreating  individuals  from  a  single  im- 
pregnated ovum  of  a  Medusa,  according  to  the  law 
of  Parthenogenesis.— Owen,  in  Brande  and  Cox, 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Where  . . .  the  new  individuals  bud-out,  not  from 
any  specialized  reproductive  organs,  but  from  un- 
specialized  parts  of  the  parent ;  the  process  has  been 
named,  by  Professor  Owen,  metagenesis.  In  most  in- 
stances, the  individuals  thus  produced,  grow  from 
the  outsides  of  the  parents— the  metagenesis  is  ex- 
ternal. But  there  is  also  a  kind  of  metagenesis 
which  we  may  distinguish  as  internal.  Certain  en- 
tozoa  of  the  genus  Distoma,  exhibit  it.  From  the 
egg  of  a  Distoma  there  results  a  rudely-formed 
creature  known  to  naturalists  as  the  '  King's-yellow 
worm.'  Gradually  as  this  increases  in  size,  the 
greater  part  of  its  inner  substance  is  transformed 
into  young  animals  called  Cercarise  (which  are  the 
larvae  of  Distomata);  until  at  length  it  becomes  little 
more  than  a  living  sac,  full  of  living  offspring.  In 
the  Distoma  pacifica,  the  brood  of  young  animals 
thus  arising  by  internal  gemmation,  are  not  Cer- 
carise,  but  are  of  the  same  form  as  their  parent : 
themselves  becoming  the  producers  of  Cercarise 
after  the  same  manner,  at  a  subsequent  period.  So 
that  sometimes  the  succession  of  forms  is  represented 
by  the  series  A,  B,  A,  B,  &c.;  and  sometimes  by  the 
series  A,  B,  B,  A,  B,  B,  &c.  Both  cases,  however, 
exemplify  internal  metagenesis,  in  contrast  with  the 
several  kinds  of  external  metagenesis  described 
&bove.— Herbert  Spencer,  Principles  of  Biology. 
Metagrammatism.  s.  [Gr.  ypafi^a  =  letter.] 
See  extract. 

Anagrammatism,  or  metagrammatism,  is  a  disso- 
lution of  a  name  into  its  letters,  as  its  elements,  and 
a  new  connexion  of  it  by  artificial  transposition, 
without  addition,  subtraction,  or  change  of  any 
letter  into  different  words,  making  some  perfect 
sense  applicable  to  the  person  named. — Camden. 
Metagraphy.  s.  See  Transliteration,  of 

which  it  is  an  approximate  equivalent. 
Metal,  s.  [Lat.  metallum  =  metal ;  Gr.  uiraX- 
\ov  =  mine.] 

1.  See  extracts. 

Metals  are  distinguished  ...  by  the  following  pro- 
perties. They  are  all  conductors  of  light  and  elec- 
tricity. . . .  They  are  quite  opaque They  are  in 

general  good  reflectors  of  light,  and  possess  a  pecu- 
liar lustre  which  may  be  called  the  metallic  lustre. 
Every  substance  in  which  these  characters  reside 
may  be  regarded  as  a  metal.— Turner,  Elements  of 
Chemistry :  ed.  1847. 

They  [the  metals]  amount  (including,  however, 
some  of  doubtful  character)  to  53  in  number,  and  are 
enumerated  in  the  following  table,  together  with 
the  abbreviations  or  symbols  by  which  they  are 
usually  designated  in  works  on  chemistry,  and  their 
atomic  weights  in  reference  to  hydrogen  as  unity. 
.  . .  The  first  five  of  the  metals  upon  the  preceding 
list  are  distinguished  as  the  metals  of  the  alkalies; 
their  oxides  are  powerfully  alkaline ;  they  have  an 
intense  affinity  for  oxygen,  and  decompose  water  at 
all  temperatures.  The  next  four  metals  are  the 
bases  of  the  alkaline  earths :  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  magnesium,  they  also  decompose  water 
at  all  temperatures.  The  ten  succeeding  metals,  with 
the  exception  of  aluminum,  have  been  but  imper- 
fectly examined;  they  are  generally  designated  as 
the  bases  of  the  earths.  The  following  twenty-two 
metals  have  been  sometimes  divided  into  those  which 
form  basic  oxides,  and  those  which  form  acids ;  and 
they  have  been  separated  into  other  distinctive 
groups,  having  reference  to  the  action  of  acids  upon 
them,  to  their  action  upon  water  at  high  tempera- 
tures, and  to  the  isomorphism  of  their  salts  ;  these 
characters,  however,  are  not  sufficiently  definite ; 
and  as  regards  the  basic  or  the  acid  character  of 
their  compounds  with  oxygen,  several  of  them  form 
compounds  belonging  to  both  classes.  The  last  nine 
metals  include  those  which  have  been  particularly 
designated  as  noble  metals ;  they  are  not  changed 
by  air  or  by  water,  and  their  affinity  for  oxygen  is 
comparatively  feeble :  to  some  of  these  properties, 
however,  osmium  forms  an  exception.— Bristow,  in 
Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art. 

2.  Courage ;  spirit :  (more  frequently  written 
mettle). 

Being  glad  to  find  their  companions  had  so  much 
metal,  after  a  long  debate  the  major  part  carried  it. 
—Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 
With  a  double  meaning. 

Both  kinds  of  metal  he  prepared, 
Either  to  give  blows  or  to  ward ; 
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Courage  and  steel,  both  of  great  force, 
Prepar'd  for  better  or  for  worse. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  2,  83. 

3.  Applied  in  road-making  to  stone  used  as 
material. 

Sandy  roads  which  have  neither  fence,  boundary, 
metal,  nor  drainage.  —  Recreations  of  a  Country 
Parson,  ch.  vii. 

Metalepsis.  s.    [Gr.  Xij4/ic  =  taking.]     Con- 
tinuation of  a  trope  in  one  word  through  a 
succession  of  significations. 
Metaiepticary.  adv.     By  transposition. 

The  name  of  promises  may  metaleptically  be  ex- 
tended to  comminations.  —  Bishop  Sanderson,  On 
Promissory  Oaths,  i.  §  9. 

Metallic,  adj.  Containing,  consisting,  having 
the  character  of,  metal. 

The  lofty  lines  abound  with  endless  store 
Of  rnin'ral  treasure,  and  metallick  oar. 

Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

Metallical.  adj.  Same  as  Metallic:  (the 
latter  the  commoner  word). 

The  antients  observing  in  that  material  a  kind  of 
metallical  nature,  or  fusibility,  seem  to  have  resolved 
it  to  nobler  use  ;  an  art  now  utterly  lost.  —  Sir  11. 
Wotton,  Elements  of  Architecture. 

Metalliferous,  adj.  [Lat.  fero  =  bear.]  Pro- 
ducing metals. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  .  .  .  valleys  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  metalliferous  rocks  .  .  .  have  become 
partially  filled  up  with  sands  washed  from  the  sur- 
rounding mountains.—  J.  A.  Phillips,  Manual  of 
Metallurgy,  introd. 

Metalline,  adj.  Consisting  of  metal  ;  im- 
pregnated with  metal,  liure. 

Metalline  waters  have  virtual  cold  in  them  ;  put 
therefore  wood  or  clay  into  smith's  water,  and  try 
whether  it  will  not  harden.  —  Bacon. 

Though  the  quicksilver  were  brought  to  a  very 
close  and  lovely  metalline  cylinder,  not  interrupted 
by  interspersed  bubbles,  yet  having  caused  the  air  to 
be  again  drawn  out  of  the  receiver,  several  little 
bubbles  disclosed  themselves.  —  Boyle. 

Metallist.  s.  Worker  in,  one  skilled  in, 
metals.  Rare. 

Metallists  use  a  kind  of  terrace  in  their  vessels  for 
fining  metals,  that  the  melted  metal  run  not  out  ;  it 
is  made  of  quick  lime  and  ox  blood.  —  Moxon,  Me- 
chanical Exercises. 

Metallurgical,  adj.  Pertaining  to  the 
working  of  metals. 

Under  the  heads  of  the  different  metals  the  metal- 
lurgical processes  will  be  given.  —  Ure,  Dictionary 
of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Metallurgist,  s.     Worker  in  metals. 

(For  example  see  next  entry). 
Metallurgy.  *.    [Gr.  ipyov  —  work.]     Art  of 
working  metals,  or  separating  them  from 
their  ore. 

Drayton  personifies  the  Peak  in  Derbyshire,  which 
he  makes  a  witch  skilful  in  metallurgy.—  Warton, 
Notes  on  Milton's  Smaller  Poems. 

Among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  metal- 
lurgy was|cultivated  to  so  great  an  extent  that  many 
of  their  productions  .  .  .  are  scarcely  to  be  surpassed 
by  the  most  skilful  artists  of  the  present  day.  —  J.  A. 
Phillips,  Manual  of  Metallurgy,  introd. 

Metallurgy  [is]  the  art  of  extracting  metals  from 
their  ores.  ...  A  full  description  of  the  processes  for 
preparing  the  minerals  for  the  operations  of  the 
metallurgist  will  be  given  under  the  head  Ores,  &e. 
—  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Mines. 
Metaiman.  s.  Coppersmith  ;  tinman. 

A  smith;  or  a  metalman,  the  pot's  never  from  his 
nose.—  Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  110. 

Metameric.  [Gr.  /jlpoc  =  part.]  InChemistry. 
Having  the  same  composition  and  atomic 
weight  with  another  body,  yet  differing  from 
it  in  certain  properties. 

(For  example  see  P  o  1  y  m  e  r  i  c.) 
Metamorphic.  adj.  [Gr.  juop^)  =  form.]     In 
Geology.     See  extracts. 

Still,  what  Hutton  did  was  most  remarkable,  es- 
pecially in  reference  to  what  are  now  termed  tneta- 
morphic  rocks,  the  theory  of  whose  formation  he 
was  the  first  to  conceive.  Into  this,  and  into  their 
connexion,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  sedimentary 
rocks,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  with  those  rocks 
whose  origin  is  perhaps  purely  igneous,  I  could  not 
enter  without  treading  on  debatable  ground.  — 
Buckle,  History  of  Civilisation  in  England,  vol.  i. 
ch.  vi. 

The  materials  of  the  earth's  crust  beneath  the 
soil  are  called  by  geologists  rock,  whether  they  are 
hard  like  limestone  and  granite,  plastic  like  clay,  or 
loose  like  sand  ;  and  of  these  rocks  all  that  are  not 
in  the  condition  in  which  they  were  original!  v  ao 
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cumulated,  must  be  regarded  as  changed,  altered, 
or  metamorphosed.  The  latter  expression  is  tech- 
nical, and  means  that  a  definite  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  structure  of  the  material.  As,  there- 
fore, all  mechanical  rocks  except  coral  limestones 
have  originally  been  deposited  from  suspension  or 
solution  in  water,  and  therefore  in  the  form  of  mud, 
sand,  or  gravel  of  some  kind,  it  becomes  obvious, 
when  we  find  sandstones  and  limestones,  or  com- 
pacted and  bedded  clays,  containing  bands,  nodules, 
and  crystals,  that  a  change  has  passed  over  them. 
They  are  no  longer  mud,  but  have  assumed  a  new 
existence  and  new  conditions;  in  a  word,  they  have 
become  metamorphic  rocks.  The  term  is  not  usually 
so  widely  extended,  but  it  is  clear  that  no  line  can 
be  drawn.  Some  rocks  are  so  little  altered  that  we 
can  hardlv  recognise  the  change,  some  are  so  much 
changed  that  we  can  hardly  trace  the  original  form. 
Very  extensive  metamorphoses  can  take  pjace  with- 
out obliterating  the  traces  of  organic  origin.  More 
commonly,  only  those  rocks  are  spoken  of  as  meta- 
morphic which  show  the  last  stage  of  a  transition  to 
crystalline  structure,  and  to  the  condition  called 
Plutonic  or  Igneous.  Such  are  marbles,  quartzites, 
slates,  micaceous  and  other  schists,  and  gneiss,  all 
of  these  being  rocks  in  which  the  evidences  of  ori- 
ginal aqueous  origin  are  nearly  or  entirely  lost. 
Regarded  in  this  light,  metamorphic  rocks  form  a 
class  of  rocks  distinct  from  aqueous,  from  volcanic 
or  recent  igneous,  and  from  plutonic  or  ancient 
igneous. — Ansted,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary 
of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Metamorphism.  s.    Condition  of  being  me- 
tamorphosed. 

In  Russia,  where  some  of  the  older  deposits  have 
been  but  partially  hardened  since  they  were  accu- 
mulated at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  have  been 
elevated  into  merely  low  plateaux  that  have  under- 
gone no  great  change  or  disruption. . .  .  When,  how- 
ever, we  follow  these  soft  primeval  rocks  to  the  Ural 
chain,  a  region  abounding  in  eruptive  rocks,  we  find 
the  beds  that  on  the  west  consist  of  mud  and  sand, 
have  been  converted  into  crystalline  schists,  lime- 
stone in  the  state  of  marble,  and  auriferous  quartz- 
ites. .  .  This  is  the  change  which  geologists  call  meta- 
morphism,  a  transmutation  which  is  generally  be- 
lieved to  have  been  produced  by  great  internal  heat 
acting  upon  the  deposits  subjected  to  the  pressure 
of  a  former  ocean. — Sir  R.  Murchison,  Siluria,  ch.  ii. 
Metamorphose,  v  a.  Change  the  form, 
shape,  or  character,  of  anything. 

Thou,  Julia,  thou  hast  metamorphosed  me ; 
Made  me  neglect  my  studies,  lose  my  time. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  1. 
They  became  degenerate  and  metamorphosed  like 
Nebuchadnezzar,  who,  though  he  had  the  face  of  a 
man,  had  the  heart  of  a  beast.— Sir  J.  Davies,  Dis- 
course on  the  State  of  Ireland. 

The  impossibility  to  conceive  so  great  a  prince  and 
favourite  so  suddenly  metamorphosed  in  to  travellers, 
with  no  train,  was  enough  to  make  any  man  un- 
believe  his  five  senses. — Sir  H.  Wotton,  Life  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,, 

From  such  rude  principles  our  form  began ; 
And  earth  was  metamorphosed  into  man. 

Dryden,  Translation  front  Ovid, 

Metamorphoses,  b.  i. 
(See,  also,  under  Metamorphic.) 
Metamorphoser.  s.     One  who  changes  the 
shape.    Rare. 

What  shall  I  name  this  man  but  a  beastly  meta- 
morphoser  both  of  himself  and  of  others? — Gas- 
coigne,  Delicate  Diet  for  Drunkards :  1576. 

Metamorphosic.  adj.  Transforming;  chang- 
ing the  shape.    Hare. 

All  the  metamorphosic  fables  of  the  ancients, 
turning  policied  and  commercial  people  into  horrid 
and  savage  monsters,  will,  like  clouds  before  the 
sun,  dispel  and  evaporate  before  the  light  of  truth. 
Pownafl,  On  Antiquities,  p.  69. 

Metamorphosis,  s.  [Lat.  pi.  metamorphoses.] 
Transformation;  change  of  shape. 

His  whole  oration  stood  upon  a  short  narration, 
what  was  the  cause  of  this  metamorphosis. — Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

Obscene  talk  is  grown  so  common,  that  one  would 
think  we  were  fallen  into  an  age  of  metamorphosis, 
and  that  the  brutes  did  not  only  poetically  but  really 
spenk. — Dr.  II.  More,  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

What !  my  noble  colonel  in  metamorphosis !  On 
what  occasion  are  you  transformed  f  —  Dryden, 
Spanish  Friar. 

Vanished  is  the  Bastille,  what  we  call  vanished: 
the  body,  or  sandstones,  of  it  hanging,  in  benign 
me/amorphosis,  for  centuries  to  come,  over  the  Seine 
waters,  as  Pont  Louis  Seize;  the  soul  of  it  living, 
perhaps  still  longer,  in  the  memories  of  men. — 
Carlyle,  The  French  Revolution,  pt.  i.  b.  v.  ch.  ix. 

The  lactic  acid,  chiefly  generated  in  the  substance 
of  the  muscles  (probably  by  the  metamorphosis  of  a 
saccharine  compound,  which  may  be  looked  on  as 
the  immediate  process  of  their  disintegration)  is  in 
like  manner  destined  to  oe  carried  off  by  the  respi- 
ratory process.— Dr.  Carpenter,  Principles  of  Hu- 
man Physiology,  p.  97. 

(See,  also,  as  a  geological  term  under  Metamor- 
phic.) 
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Metaphor,  s.  [Gr.jutro^opa,  from  <j>tpw  =  bear, 
carry.]  Application  of  a  word  to  a  use 
to  which,  in  its  original  import,  it  cannot 
be  put:  (as,  'he  bridles  his  anger;'  'he 
deadens  the  sound  ;'  '  the  spring  awakes  the 
flowers;'  a  metaphor  is  a  simile  comprised 
in  a  word ;  the  spring  putting  in  action  the 
powers  of  vegetation,  torpid  in  the  winter, 
as  the  powers  of  a  sleeping  animal  are  ex- 
cited by  awaking  him). 

The  work  of  tragedy  is  on  the  passions,  and  in  a 
dialogue ;  both  of  them  abhor  strong  metaphors,  in 
which  the  epppcea  delights.— Dryden,  Dedication  to 
the  Translation  of  the  jEneid. 

While  through  the  press  enraged  Thalestris  flies, 
And  scatters  death  around  from  both  her  eyes, 
A  beau  and  witling  perished  in  the  throng, 
One  died  in  metaplwr,  and  one  in  song. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  v. 

Metaphoric.  adj.  Not  literal ;  not  accord- 
ing to  the  primitive  meaning  of  the  word  ; 
figurative. 

To  consummate  all,  her  orators  had  filled  her  ears 
with  denunciations  of  English  sovereignty ;  appeals, 
bold,  brilliant,  and  inflammatory,  to  every  passion 
which  lies  undeveloped  in  the  bosoms  of  an  ardent 
people,  for  the  benefit  of  political  imposture,  meta- 
phoric  wrongs,  real  and  substantial  treason. — Croly, 
Historical  SJcetclies,  Speeches  and  Characters,  Clia- 
racter  of  Curran. 

Metaphorical,  adj.   Same  as  Metaphoric. 
The  words  which  were  do  continue ;  the  only  dif- 
ference is,  that  whereas  before  they  had  a  literal, 
they  now  have  a  metaphorical  use. — Hooker,  Eccle- 
siastical Polity. 

Metaphorically,  adv.  In  a  metaphorical 
manner  ;  figuratively  ;  not  literally. 

Such  as  are  improperly  melancholy,  or  metapho- 
rically mad,  lightly  mad.  —  Burton,  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,  to  the  reader. 

If  strictly  taken,  it  is  not  true ;  if  metaphorically 
taken,  though  it  be  true,  yet  it  is  not  pertinent. — 
Bishop  Pearson,  Exposition  of  the  Creed,  art.  v. 

Metaphorist.  s.     Maker  of  metaphors. 

Let  the  poet  send  to  the  melaphorist  for  his  alle- 
gories.— A  rbuthnot  and  Pope,  Martinus  Scriblerus. 

Metaphrase,  s.  [Gr.  <f>pam<;  =  speech,  saying, 
manner  of  speech.]  Mere  verbal  transla- 
tion from  one  language  into  another;  close 
interpretation. 

Where  the  English  metaphrase  readeth,  Thou 
shalt  accept,  &c.  the  Hebrew  saith,  Thou  shalt  con- 
sume.— Gregory,  Posthuma,  p.  224:  1650. 

This  translation  is  not  so  loose  as  paraphrase,  nor 
so  close  as  metaphrase. — Dryden. 

Metaphrast.  s.  Literal  translator ;  one  who 
translates  word  for  word  from  one  language 
into  another ;  interpreter. 

He  [Symeon]  obtained  the  distinguishing  appel- 
lation of  the  metaphrast,  because,  at  the  command 
and  under  the  auspices  of  Constantine  Porphyro- 
genitus,  he  modernized  the  more  ancient  narratives 
of  the  miracles  and  martyrdoms  of  the  most  eminent 
eastern  and  western  saints  for  the  use  of  the  Greek 
church ;  or  rather  digested  from  detached,  imperfect, 
or  obsolete  books  on  the  subject,  a  new  and  more 
commodious  body  of  the  sacred  biography.  —  T. 
Warton,  History  of  English  Poetry,  ii.  190. 

Metaphrastic.  adj.  Close  in  interpretation ; 
literal. 

Maximus  Planudes  has  the  merit  of  having  fa- 
miliarised to  his  countrymen  many  Latin  classicks 
of  the  lower  empire,  by  metaplirastic  versions. — T. 
Warton,  History  of  English  Poetry,  ii.  169. 

Metaphysic.  adj.  [Gr.  (/.J'XHKOC  =  relating 
to  fyvais  =  nature.  —  see  Metaphysics.] 
Versed  in  metaphysics ;  relating  to  meta- 
physics. 

He  knew  what's  what,  and  that's  as  high 
As  metaphysick  wit  can  fly. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  1,149. 
Metaphysic.  s.     Metaphysics. 

Philosophy,  that  lean'd  on  heaven  before, 
Shrinks  to  her  second  cause,  and  is  no  more; 
Physick  of  metaphi/sick  begs  defence, 
And  metaphysick  calls  for  aid  on  sense. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  645. 

The  topicks  of  ontology  or  metaphysick,  are  cause, 
effect,  action,  passion,  identity,  opposition,  subject, 
adjunct,  arid  sign. —  Watts,  Logick. 

Metaphysical,  adj. 

1.  Versed  in,  relating  to,  metaphysics. 

His  ideas  on  that  "subject  were  much  more  Pla- 
tonic and  metaphysical.  —  T.  Warton,  History  of 
English  Poetry,  i.  383. 

It  may  appear  at  first  singular  that  the  thought 
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which  suggested  itself  tothe  mind  of  a  monk  at  Bee 
should  still  be  the  problem  of  metaphysical  theo- 
logy ;  and  theology  must,  when  followed  out,  become 
metaphysical;  metaphysics  must  become  theologi- 
cal.— Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.viii. 
ch.  v. 

The  most  remarkable  metaphysical  and  specula- 
tive works  which  had  appeared  in  England  since 
Locke's  Essay  were,  l)r.  Samuel  C'larke's  Sermons 
on  the  Evidences  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion ; 
. . .  Berkeley's  Theory  of  Vision ;  .  . .  his  Principles 
of  Human  Knowledge ;  .  .  .  his  Dialogue  between 
Hylas  and  Philonous  ;  his  Alciphron,  or  the  Minute 
Philosopher;  his  Analyst;  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury's 
Characteristics  of  Men,  Manners,  Opinions,  and 
Times ; . . .  Mandeville's  Fable  of  the  Bees,  or  Pri- 
vate Vices  Public  Benefits  ;  Dr.  Francis  Hutcheson's 
Inquiry  into  the  Ideas  of  Beauty  and  Virtue  ; 
Andrew  Baxter's  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the 
Human  Soul ;  Bishop  Butler's  Sermons  preached  at 
the  Rolls  Chapel ;  and  his  Analogy  of  Religion,  Na- 
tural and  Revealed,  to  the  Constitution  and  Course 
of  Nature.  David  Hume,  . .  .  commenced  his  lite- 
rary life  by  the  publication  of  his  Treatise  on  Human 
Nature.  [His  writings]  eventually  proved  perhaps 
more  exciting  and  productive,  at  least  for  a  time, 
both  in  this  and  in  other  countries,  than  any  other 
metaphysical  views  that  had  been  promulgated  in 
modern  times. — Craik,  History  of  English  Litera- 
ture, ii.  335. 

2.  Supernatural  or  preternatural. 
Hie  thee  hither, 

That  I  may  pour  my  spirits  in  thine  ear ; 
And  chastise  with  the  valour  of  my  tongue 
All  that  impedes  thee  from  the  golden  round, 
Which  fate,  and  metaphysical  aid,  doth  seem 
To  have  crown'd  thee  withal. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  5. 

Metaphysically,  adv.  In  a  metaphysical 
manner. 

This  argument  seems  metaphysically  to  conclude. 
— South,  Sermons,  viii.  261. 

Supposing  it  were  philosophically  or  metaphysi- 
cally possible  or  conceivable. — Bibliutheca  Biblica,  i. 
295. 

Metaphysician,  s.  One  versed  in  meta- 
physics. 

The  pathetic  or  sublime  strokes  of  Virgil  would 
be  but  little  relished  by  theologists  and  metaphysi- 
cians.—'!'. Warton,  History  of  English  Poetry,  i.  340. 

Metaphysics,  s.  Ontology ;  doctrine  of 
the  general  affections  of  substances  ex- 
isting. 

This  is  the  explanation  as  given  by 
Johnson,  and  as  it  stands  in  Todd.  The 
extracts  added  by  the  present  editor  show 
how  uncertain  and  fluctuating  the  import 
of  the  word  has  been.  It  has  been  applied 
to  Ontology,  on  one  side,  and  to  Mental 
Philosophy,  or  Psychology,  on  the  other ; 
the  latter  being,  comparatively,  a  new 
word ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  one  which  is 
fast  coming  into  currency.  When  it  has 
done  so,  there  will,  of  course,  be  one  sub- 
ject less  for  the  word  under  notice  to  apply 
to.  For  further  remarks,  see  Ontology, 
Philosophy,  and  Psychology. 

If  sight  be  caused  by  intromission,  or  receiving 
in,  the  form  of  contrary  species  should  be  received, 
confusedly  together,  which  how  absurd  it  is,  Aris- 
totle shews  in  his  metaphysicks.  —  Peacliam,  On 
Drawing. 

The  term  metaphysics  affords  a  specimen  of  all  the 
faults  which  the  name  of  a  science  can  combine.  To 
those  who  know  only  their  own  language  it  must, 
at  their  entrance  on  the  study,  convey  no  meaning. 
It  points  their  attention  to  nothing.  If  they  examine 
the  language  in  which  its  parts  are  significant,  they 
will  be  misled  into  the  pernicious  error  of  believing 
that  it  seeks  something  more  than  the  interpretation 
of  nature.  It  is  only  by  examining  the  history  of 
ancient  philosophy  that  the  probable  origin  of  this 
name  will  be  foilnd,  in  the  application  of  it  as  the 
running  title  of  several  essays  of  Aristotle,  which 
were  placed  in  a  collection  of  the  manuscripts  of 
that  great  philosopher  after  his  treatise  on  physics. 
— Sir  J.  Mackintosh. 

Among  the  various  changes  which  the  language  of 
philosophy  has  undergone  in  the  gradual  progress 
.  of  human  knowledge,  there  is  none  more  remark- 
able than  the  different  significations  which,  in 
ancient  and  modern  times  nave  been  assigned  to 
the  term  metaphysics— &  term  at  first  sight  almost 
equally  indefinite  in  its  etymological  signification 
and  in  its  actual  use.  As  regards  the  origin  of  the 
name,  the  most  recent  discussions  appear  on  the 
whole  to  confirm  the  commonly  received  opinion, 
according  to  which  the  term  metaphysics,  though 
originally  employed  to  designate  a  treatise  of  Aris- 
totle, was  probably  unknown  to  the  philosopher 
himself.  On  the  whole,  the  weight  of  evidence  ap- 
pears to  be  in  favour  of  the  supposition  which  attri- 


butcs  the  inscription  TO.  vera  TO.  fao-iied,  to  Andro 
nicus  llhodius,  the  first  editor  of  Aristotle's  collectec 
vyorks.  The  title,  as  given  to  the  writings  on  th 
lirst  philosophy,  probably  indicates  only  their  place 
in  the  collection,  as  coming  after  the  physical  trea 
tises  of  the  author.  In  this  respect  the  term  meta 
physics  has  been  aptly  compared  to  that  of  Postils 
both  names  signifying  nothing  more  than  the  fac 
of  something  else  having  preceded.— Hansel,  Meta 
physics,  introd.  p.  1. 

a.  Applied  to  philosophy,    in   the  genera 
sense  of  the  term,  and  psychology. 

In  the  first  branch,— the  nhsenomenology  of  the 
mind, — philosophy  is  properly  limited  to  the  facts 
afforded  in  consciousness,  considered  exclusively  ir 
themselves.  But  these  facts  may  be  such  as  no' 
only  to  be  objects  of  knowledge  in  themselves,  but 
likewise  to  furnish  us  with  grounds  of  inference  to 
something  out  of  themselves.  As  effects  of  a  certain 
character,  they  may  enable  us  to  infer  the  analogous 
character  of  their  unknown  causes ;  as  phaenomena 
and  phenomena  of  peculiar  qualities,  they  may 
warrant  us  in  drawing  many  conclusions  regarding 
the  distinctive  character  of  that  unknown  princi- 
ple, of  that  unknown  substance,  of  which  they  are 
the  manifestations.  Although,  therefore,  existence 
be  only  revealed  to  us  in  phenomena,  and  though 
we  can,  therefore,  have  only  a  relative  knowledge 
either  of  mind  or  of  matter,  still  by  inference  and 
analogy  we  may  legitimately  attempt  to  rise  above 
the  mere  appearances  which  experience  and  obser- 
vation afford.  Thus,  for  example,  the  existence  ol 
God. and  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  are  not  given 
as  phenomena,  as  objects  of  immediate  knowledge ; 
yet,  if  the  phenomena  actually  given  do  necessarily 
require,  for  their  rational  explanation,  the  hypo- 
theses of  immortality  and  of  God,  we  are  assuredly 
entitled,  from  the  existence  of  the  former  to  infer 
the  reality  of  the  latter.  Now  the  science  conversant 
about  all  such  inferences  of  unknown  being  from 
its  known  manifestations,  is  called  ontology,  or 
•metaphysics  proper.  We  plight  call  it  inferential 
psychology. — Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Lectures  on  Meta- 
physics, edited  by  Mansel  and  Veitch,  vol.i.  lect.  vi. 
p.  12+-5. 

Science  and  philosophy  are  conversant  either 
about  mind  or  about  matter.  The  former  of  these 
is  philosophy  properly  so  called.  With  the  latter  we 
have  nothing  to  do,  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  enable 
ns  to  throw  light  upon  the  former,  for  metaphysics, 
in  whatever  latitude  the  term  be  taken,  is  a  science, 
or  complement  of  sciences,  exclusively  occupied  with 
mind.  Now  the  philosophy  of  mind, — psychology 
or  metaphysics,  in  the  widest  signification  of  the 
terms,— is  threefold  ;  for  the  object  it  immediately 
proposes  for  consideration  may  be  either,  1°,  phse- 
nomena  in  general,  or  2°,  laws,  or,  3°,  inferences, — 
results. — Ibid,  vol.  i.  lect.  vii.  p.  121. 

In  the  following  extracts,  the  term  seems 
to  be  used  somewhat  contemptuously,  in 
the  sense  of  speculation,  speculative  phi- 
losophy, or  theory,  as  opposed  to  practice  ; 
sometimes  it  means  hazy  and  unintelligible 
talk  upon  subjects  too  high  for  comprehen- 
sion. 

The  mathematicks  and  the  metaphysicks, 
Fall  to  them  as  you  find  your  stomach  serves  you. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  1, 
Call  her  the  metaphysicks  of  her  sex, 
And  say  she  tortures  wits  as  quartans  vex 
Physicians.  Cleaveland. 

Burke  was  our  first,  and  is  still  our  greatest, 
writer  on  the  philosophy  of  practical  politics.  The 
mere  metaphysics  of  that  science,  or  what  we  may 
call  by  that  term  for  want  of  a  better,  meaning 
thereby  all  abstract  speculation  and  theorizing  on 
the  general  subject -of  government  without  refer- 
ence to  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  particular 
country  and  people  to  be  governed,  he  held  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  his  life  in  undisguised,  per- 
haps in  undue,  contempt. — Craik,  History  of  Eng- 
lish Literature,  ii.  312. 

Metaplasm.  S.  [Gr.  fii raTrXacr/uot; ;  TrXaerjua  = 
thing  formed  ;  TrXaaaw  =  form,  mould.] 
Figure  in  Rhetoric,  wherein  words  or  let- 
ters are  transposed  contrary  to  their  na- 
tural order. 

Metaplasm  [is]  a  (general  term,  comprehending  all 
those  figures  of  diction  which  consist  in  alterations 
of  the  letters  or  syllables  of  a  word ;  taking  place  in 
three  ways  —  by  augmentation,  diminution,  or  im- 
inutation.  1.  Augmentation  at  the  beginning,  Pros- 
thesis ;  in  the  middle,  Epenthesis :  at  the  end  Para- 
goge ;  to  which  may  be  added  Diaeresis,  adding  to 
the  number  of  syllables  by  the  resolution  of  a  diph- 
thong. 2.  Diminution  at  the  beginning,  Aphsoresis; 
in  the  middle,  Syncope;  at  the  end  Apocope;  by  con- 
traction oftwo  vowels,  S.vmere.sis.  3.  Iinmutntion, 
Antithesis,  signifying  the  change  of  one  letter  for 
another;  Metathesis,  transposition  of  the  order  of 
letters.— JBrande  and  Cox,  Uictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  A  rt. 

metastasis,   s.     [Gr.  ora<rie  =  standing,  sta- 
tion.]    Translation  or  removal. 
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His  disease  was  asthma;  the  cause  a  metastasis,  or 
translation  of  tartarous  humours  from  his  joints  to 
his  lyings. — Harvey,  Discourse  of  Consumptions, 

Still  more  obviously  vicarious,  however,  are  the 
kidneys  and  the  skin ;  for  here  we  find  that  not  only 
do  the  kidneys  allow  the  transudation  of  what- 
ever superfluous  water  may  remain  in  the  circu- 
lating current  . . .  but  the  skin  actually  assists  in 
the  elimination  of  one  of  those  products  of  the  me- 
tamorphosis of  the  azotized  tissues,  the  removal  of 
which  has  been  until  recently  considered  as  the  spe- 
cial function  of  the  kidney. . . .  This  vicariousness 
of  function  among  the  excretory  organs  presents 
itself  far  more  remarkably,  however,  in  certain  dis- 
eases in  which  a  complete  metastasis  of  secretion 
exhibits  itself. . . .  Cases  of  hysterical  ischuria  are 
frequently  complicated  with  that  strange  moral 
perversion  which  leads  to  the  most  persevering  and 
ingenious  attempts  at  deceit ;  and  there  can  bo  little 
doubt  that  a  good  many  of  the  instances  on  record, 
especially  of  urinous  vomiting,  are  by  no  means 

veritable  examples  of  metastasis The  metastasis 

of  the  biliary  secretion  is  familiar  to  every  practi- 
tioner, as  being  the  change  upon  which  jaundice  is 
dependent. — Dr.  Carpenter,  Principles  of  Human 
Physiology,  §  621-22 :  1853. 

Metatarsal.  adj.  Belonging  to  the  meta- 
tarsus. 

The  bones  of  the  toes,  and  part  only  of  the  meta- 
tarsal  bones  may  be  carious  ;  in  which  case  cut  off 
only  so  much  of  the  foot  as  is  disordered.— Sharp. 
Surgery.  «' 

Metatarsal.  s.     Metatarsal  bone. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  elongation  of  the 
mctatarsals  in  wading  birds  has  resulted  from  di- 
rect adaptation  to  conditions  of  life.  To  justify  this 
supposition,  however,  it  must  be  shown  that  the 
mechanical  actions  and  reactions  in  the  legs  of  a 
wading  bird  differ  from  those  in  the  legs  of  other 
birds,  and  that  the  differential  actions  are  equili- 
brated by  the  extra  lengths.  There  is  not  the  slight- 
est evidence  of  this.  The  metatarsals  of  a  bird  have 
to  bear  no  appreciable  strains  but  those  due  to  the 
superincumbent  weight.  Standing  in  the  water 
does  not  appreciably  alter  these  strains  ;  and  even 
if  it  did,  an  increase  in  the  lengths  of  these  bones 
would  not  fit  them  any  better  to  meet  the  altered 
strains.  —  Herbert  Spencer,  Inductions  of  Biology, 
ch.  iii.  §  11. 

Metatarsus,  s.  [Gr.  rapaos  =  ankle.]  Mid- 
dle of  the  foot,  which  is  composed  of  five 
small  bones  connected  to  those  of  the  first 
part  of  the  foot. 

The  conjunction  is  called  synarthrosis,  as  in  the 
joining  the  tarsus  to  the  metatarsus.— Wiseman, 
Surgery. 

Metathesis,  s.  [Gr.  Viaic,  =  placing,  place, 
position.] 

1.  Transposition. 

What  a  metathesis  is  this,  that  he  who  perhaps 
was  born  of  royal  blood,  and  kept  company  with 
kings  and  princes,  shall  now  cry  out  with  Job  'to 
corruption,  thou  art  my  father ;  to  the  worm,  thou 
art  my  mother  and  sister !' — Greenhill,  Art  of  Em- 
balming, p.  105. 

2.  In  Rhetoric. 

(See  under  Metaplasm.) 
Mete,  v.  a.     Measure ;  reduce  to  measure. 

I  will  divide  Shechem,  and  mete  out  the  valley  of 
Succoth. — Psalms,  Ix.  6. 

Though  you  many  ways  pursue 
To  find  their  length,  you'll  never  mete  the  true, 
But  thus :  take  all  that  space  the  suu 
Metes  out,  when  every  daily  round  is  run.      Creech. 
Metecorn.  s.     See  extract. 

Metecorn  [is]  a  measure  or  portion  of  corn,  given 
out  by  the  lord  to  customary  tenants,  as  a  reward 
and  encouragement  for  their  duties  of  labour. — 
Jacob,  Laid  Dictionary. 

Metempsychose.  v.  a.  Translate  from 
body  to  body.  Rare. 

The  souls  of  usurers  after  their  death,  Lucian 
affirms  to  be  metempsychosed,  or  translated  into  the 
bodies  of  asses,  and  there  remain  certain  years,  for 
poor  men  to  take  their  pennyworth  out' of  their 
bones. — I'eacham,  On  Blazoning. 
Metempsychosis,   s.      [Gr. :    from   ^v^>)  = 
soul.]    Transmigration  of  souls  from  body 
to  body. 

From  the  opinion  of  metempsychosis,  or  transmi- 
gration of  the  souls  of  men  into  the  bodies  of  beasts, 
most  suitable  unto  their  human  condition,  after  his 
death  Orpheus  the  musician  became  a  swa.n.~Sir 
T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Krrours. 

Here,  Philemon,  at  parting  with  the  subject  of 
the  sacred  animals,  I  may  observe  to  you,  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis,  supposed  by  the 
Greek  writers  a  native  of  Egypt,  is  by  many  people 
believed  to  owe  its  birth  to  this  article  of  her  theo- 
logy.—Coventry,  Philemon  to  Hyde,  conv.  iv. 
Meteor.  s.     [Gr.  /.itrnuooc  =  placed,  lying,  or 
moving  aloft,  suspended,  raised.]     In  As- 
EE 
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tronomy.  Object  so  called;  being  either 
simply  seen  as  a  luminous  body  (falling 
star),  or  in  the  material  form  of  a  mineral 
mass  (meteoric  stone,  aerolite)  ;  less  pro- 
perly applied  to  comets,  from  the  irregu- 
larity of  their  appearance. 

Look'd  he  or  red,  or  pale,  or  sad,  or  merrily  ? 
What  observation  mad'st  thou  in  this  case, 
Of  his  heart's  meteors  tilting  in  his  face  P 

Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  2. 
She  began  to  cast  with  herself  from  what  coast 
this  blazing  star  must  rise  upon  the  horizon  of  Ire- 
land ;  for  there  had  the  like  meteor  strong  influence 
before.— Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 
These  burning  fits  but  meteors  be, 

Whose  matter  in  thee  soon  is  spent : 
Thy  beauty,  and  all  parts  which  are  in  thee, 
Are  an  unchangeable  firmament.  Donne. 

Why  was  I  raised  the  meteor  of  the  world. 
Hung  in  the  skies,  and  blazing  as  I  travell'd, 
Till  all  my  fires  were  spent ;  and  then  cast  down- 
ward 

To  be  trod  out  by  Caesar  ?  Dryden,  All  for  Love. 
O  poet,  thou  hadst  been  discreeter, 

Hanging  the  monarch's  hat  so  high, 
If  thou  hadst  dubb'd  thy  star  a  meteor, 
Which  did  but  blaze,  and  rove,  and  die. 

Prior,  An  English  Ballad  on  tJte  Taking 
ofNamur. 

Meteoric,  udj.  Having  the  nature  of  a  meteor. 

a.  Physically. 

It  has  been  stated  that  we  must  not  seek  the  ori- 
gin of  meteoric  stones  in  phenomena  connected  with 
the  earth's  atmosphere ;  that  it  was  probable  that 
those  stones  revolved  in  space,  and  that  our  planet 
encountered  them  in  the  course  of  the  annual  motion 
round  the  sun. — Arago,  Popular  Astronomy,  trans- 
lated by  Admiral  F.  W.  H.  Smyth  and  B.  Grant, 
b.  xxv.  ch.  iii. 

b.  Figuratively,  from  its  brilliancy,  its  irre- 
gularity, or  both;    sometimes  suggesting 
the  notion  of  something  portentous  and 
dangerous. 

Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  third  earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury  (grandson  of  the  first  earl,  the  famous  meteoric 
politician  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.),  was  born  in 
1671  and  died  in  1713.— Craik,  History  of  English 
Literature,  ii.  235. 

Meteorite,  s.   Meteoric  stone.  See  Sidero- 
lite. 

Of  all  cosmical  meteors  those  known  as  aerolites, 
meteorites,  or  meteoric  stones,  are  the  rarest.— G.  P. 
Chambers,  Descriptive  Astronomy,  b.  ix.  ch.  i. 

Meteorize.  v.  n.     Ascend  in  evaporation. 

To  the  end  the  dews  may  meteorize,  and  emit  their 
finer  spirits. — Evelyn,  Pomona,  ch.  i. 

Meteoroiogic.   adj.     Same  as  Meteorolo- 
gical. 

Astronomic,  geologic,  and  meteorologic  changes 
have  been  slowly  but  incessantly  going  on.— Herbert 
Spencer,  Inductions  of  Biology,  ch.  xiii.  §  169. 

Meteorological,  adj.     Relating  to  th^doc- 
trine  of  meteors. 

Others  are  considerable  in  meteorological  divinity. 
—Sir  T.  Browne. 

Make  disquisition  whether  these  unusual  lights 
be  new-come  guests,  or  old  inhabitants  in  heaven, 
or  meteorological  impressions  not  transcending  the 
.  upper  region,  or  whether  to  be  ranked  among  celes- 
tial bodies. — Howell,  Vocall  Forrest. 

Meteorologist,   s.     One  skilled  in  meteors, 
or  studious  of  them. 

The  meteorologists  observe,  that  amongst  the  four 
elements  which  are  the  ingredients  of  all  sublunary 
creatures,  there  is  a  notable  correspondency. — 
Howell,  Vocall  Forrest. 

Meteorology.   *.      [Gr.  Xoyoe  =  word,  prin- 
ciple.]    Doctrine  of  meteors. 

In  animals  we  deny  not  a  natural  meteorology,  or 
innate  presentation  of  wind  and  weather. — Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 
Meteorous.   adj.     Having  the  nature  of  a 
meteor. 

From  the  o'er  hill 

To  their  fixt  station,  all  in  bright  array, 
The  cherubim  descended,  on  the  ground 
Gliding  meteorous,  as  evening  inist, 
Ris'n  from  a  river.     Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.C29. 

Meter,  s.     Measurer:  (as,  'A  coal-meter,'* 
'a  land-meter'). 

The  water  in  the  hydraulic  meter  is  liable  to  freeze 
in  winter.—  lire,  Dictionary  oj  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Mines. 

Metestick.  *.     See  extract. 

Mttestick  [is]  a  staff  of  a  certain  lengtb  fixed  on 
a  broad  board  at  right  angles,  in  order  to  determine 
the  necessary  height  of  a  hold,  and  to  level  the  bal- 
last.— Falconer,  Nautical  Dictionary.    (Buniey.) 
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Metewand,  s.  Staff  of  a  certain  length 
wherewith  measures  are  taken. 

A  true  touchstone,  a  sure  metewand  lieth  before 
their  eyes. — Ascham,  Schoolmaster. 

Meteyard.  s.    Same  as  preceding. 

Ye  shall  do  no  unrighteousness  in  judgement,  in 
meteyard,  in  weight,  or  in  measure. — Leviticus,  xix. 
35. 

Metheglin.  s.  [Welsh,  meddyglyn.~\  Drink 
made  of  honey  boiled  with  water  and  fer- 
mented. 

White-handed  mistress,  one  sweet   word   with 

thee. — 

Honey,  and  milk,  and  sugar,  there  is  three. — 
Nay  then  two  treys :  and  if  you  grow  so  nice, 
Metheglin,  wort,  and  malmsey. 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost.  v.  2, 
To  allay  the  strength  and  hardness  of  the  wine, 
And  with  old  Bacchus  new  metheglin  join.  Dryden. 

Beneath  its  aspect  warm 
O'er  well-ranged  hives  the  bees  shall  swarm, 
From  which,  ere  long_,  of  golden  gleam, 
Metlieglin's  luscious]  nice  shall  stream, 

T.  Warton,  Progress  of  Discontent. 
Methinks.  A  verb  neuter,  preceded  by  me 
as  a  dative  rather  than  an  accusative,  and 
answering  to  the  Latin  mihi  rather  than 
me,  the  two  words  being  combined  as  one, 
from  the  A.S.  foenca«  =  seem  (not  \\ncan 
=  think)  and  meaning  it  seems  to  me,  me- 
seems,  Lat.  mihi  videtur :  (truly  imper- 
sonal, as  it  is  omitted). 

In  all  ages  poets  have  been  had  in  special  reputa- 
tion, and,  inethinks,  not  without  great  cause:  for, 
besides  their  sweet  inventions  and  most  witty  lays, 
they  have  always  used  to  set  forth  the  praises  of  the 
good  and  virtuous.— Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of 
Ireland. 

If  he  choose  out  some  expression  which  does  not 
vitiate  the  sense,  I  suppose  he  may  stretch  his  chain 
to  such  a  latitude ;  but  by  innovation  of  thoughts,  I 
methinks,  he  breaks  it.— Dryden. 

There  is  another  circumstance,  which,  methinks,  \ 
gives  us  a  very  high  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  soul, 
in  regard  to  what  passes  in  dreams,  that  innumera- 
ble multitude  and  variety  of  ideas  which  then  arise 
in  her. — Addison,  Spectator. 

Methinks  already  I  your  tears  survey, 
Already  hear  the  horrid  things,  they  say. 

Pope,  Rape  oftlie  Lock,  canto  iv. 
Method,  s.  [Lat.  methodus ;  Gr.  juitoooc, 
from  ovog  =  way.]  Order,  system,  or  plan 
of  proceeding  with  anything ;  system  of 
processes  ;  train  of  argument,  or  investi- 
gation characterised  by  some  ruling  prin- 
ciple, as  the  Deductive,  Inductive,  Ex- 
haustive Methods. 

To  see  wherein  the  harm  which  they  feel  con- 
sisteth,  the  seeds  from  which  it  sprang,  and  the 
method  of  curing  it,  belongeth  to  a  skill  the  study 
whereof  is  full  of  toil,  and  the  practice  beset  witn 
difficulties. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

It  will  be  in  vain  to  talk  to  you  concerning  the 
metJu>d  I  think  best  to  be  observed  in  schools. — 
Locke,  Thoughts  on  Education. 

Notwithstanding  a  faculty  be  born  with  us,  there 
are  several  methods  for  cultivating  and  improving  it, 
and  without  which  it  will  be  very  uncertain. — Addi- 
son, Spectator. 

Method,  taken  in  the  largest  sense,  implies  the 
placing  of  several  things,  or  performing  several 
operations  in  such  an  order  as  is  most  convenient  to 
attain  some  end. — Watts. 

There  remains  the  Method  of  Residues ;  which  ap- 
pears, on  the  first  view,  less  foreign  to  this  kind  of 
inquiry  than  the  three  other  methods,  because  it  only 
requires  that  we  should  accurately  note  the  circum- 
stances of  some  one  country,  or  state  of  society. . . . 
Whatever  may  be  the  efficacy  of  this  method,  it  is, 
as  we  long  ago  remarked,  not  a  method  of  pure  ob- 
servation and  experiment ;  it  concludes,  not  from  a 
comparison  of  instances,  but  from  the  comparison 
of  an  instance  with  the  result  of  a  previous  deduc- 
tion. Applied  to  social  phenomena,  it  presupposes 
that  the  causes  from  which  part  of  the  effect  pro- 
ceeded are  already  known  ;  and  as  we  have  shown 
that  these  cannot  have  been  known  by  specific  ex- 
perience, they  must  have  been  learned  by  deduction 
from  principles  of  human  nature;  experience  being 
called  in  only  as  a  supplementary  resource,  to  deter- 
mine the  causes  which  produced  an  unexplained  re- 
sidue. But  if  the  principles  of  human  nature  may 
be  had  recourse  to  for  the  establishment  of  some 
political  truths,  they  may  of  all.— J.  S.  Mill,  System 
of  Logic,  b.  vi.  ch.  vii.  §  5. 

All  the  reasonings  in  Aristotle's  Ethics  are  to  give 
a  more  adequate  notion  of  happiness— of  Plato's 
Republic  to  improve  our  sense  of  justice— of  Bacon's 
Organon  to  afford  a  more  accurate  conception  of 

method MetJiod,  which  is  usually  described  as  the 

fourth  part  of  logic,  is  rather  a  complete  practical 
logic.— Archbishop  Thomson,  Outline  of  tlie  Laws 
of  Thought  and  Language,  introd. 
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Methodic,  adj. 

1.  Ranged  or  proceeding  in  just  and  due 
order. 

Some  native  and  methodick  powers,  and  springs  of 
motion  in  things.— Spencer,  Discourse  concerning 
Prodigies,  p.  137 :  1665. 

Aristotle  strict,  methodic,  and  orderly. — Harris, 
Hermes,  b.  iii.  ch.  v. 

2.  Denoting  those  who  follow  the  method  of 
the  ancient  school  of  physicians,  known  by 
the  name  of  methodists. 

Thessalus,  head  of  the  methodick  sect  in  the  reign 
of  Nero,  [used  to]  brag  that  he  could  make  phy- 
sicians without  the  help  either  of  astrology  or  mu- 
sick. — Grew,  Cosmologia  Sacra. 

Every  animal  body,  according  to  the  methodick 
physicians,  is,  by  the  predominance  of  some  exube- 
rant quality,  continually  declining  towards  disease 
and  death.— Johnson,  Rambler,  no.  156. 

Methodical,  adj.    Ranged  or  proceeding  in 
due  or  just  order. 

The  observations  follow  one  another  without  that 
methodical  regularity  requisite  in  a  prose  author.— 
Addison,  Spectator. 

Let  me  appear,  great  sir,  I  pray, 
Methodical  in  what  I  say.  Id.,  Rosamond. 

He  can  take  a  body  to  pieces,  and  dispose  of  them 
where  he  pleases ;  to  us,  perhaps,  not  without  the 
appearance  of  irretrievable  confusion ;  but,  with  re- 
spect to  his  own  knowledge,  into  the  most  regular 
and  methodical  repositories. — Rogers. 

Methodically,  adv.     In  a  methodical  man- 
ner ;  according  to  method  and  order. 

To  begin  methodically.  I  should  enjoin  you  travel ; 
for  absence  doth  remove  the  cause,  removing  the 
object. — Sir  J.  Suckling. 

All  the  rules  of  painting  are  methodically,  con- 
cisely, and  clearly  delivered  in  this  treatise.— Dry- 
den, Translation  of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 
Methodism,  s.     System  of  the  Methodists. 

Nor  is  this  pedigree,  which  makes  methodism  of 
the  younger  house  to  independency,  invented,  like 
heraldic  fictions,  to  ennoble  my  subject.— Bishop 
Warburton,  Doctrine  of  Grace,  ii.  186. 

Methodist,  s.     One  who  follows  any  parti- 
cular method. 

He  teacheth  us  how  we  shall  fear  recta  methodo ; 
he  teacheth  us  to  be  perfect  methodists  in  fear,  and 
that  we  misplace  not  our  fear.— Farindon,  Sermons, 
p.  191:  1647. 

I  dance  little  after  method,  because  no  methodist. 
— Hermeticall  Banquet :  1662. 

a.  In  Medicine. 

As  many  more, 

As  methodist  Musus  kill'd  with  hellebore 
In  autumne  last. 

Marston,  Scourge  of  Villany :  1599. 

[The]  old  sect  of  methodists  resolved,  that  the 
laxurn  and  strictum,  the  immoderate  dissolution  or 
constipation,  were  the  principals  and  originals  of  all 
diseases  in  the  world. — Hammond,  Works,  iv.  577. 

Our  wariest  physicians,  not  only  chemists,  but 
metlwdists,  give  it  inwardly  in  several  constitutions 
and  distempers. — Boyle. 

b.  In  religious  doctrine  and  discipline. 

Mr.  John  Wesley,  one  among  the  present  me- 
thodists, having  already  freed  himself  from  the  folly 
of  Calvinism. —  Whiston,  Memoirs  of  himself,  p.  138 : 
1749. 

They,  who  now  go  under  the  name  of  methodists, 
were,  in  the  days  of  our  forefathers,  called  precisians. 
— Bislwp  Warburton,  Doctrine  of  Grace,  ii.  184. 

When  West's  book  was  published,  it  was  bought 
by  some  who  did  not  know  his  change  of  opinion,  in 
expectation  of  new  objections  against  Christianity  ; 
and  as  infidels  do  not  want  malignity,  they  revenged 
the  disappointment  by  calling  him  a  methodist.— 
Johnson,  Lives  of  tlie  Poets,  West. 
['One  of  a  new  kind  of  puritans  lately  arisen,  so  called 
from  their  profession  to  live  by  rules  and  in  con- 
stant method.'  (Dr.  Johnson.)  Dr.  Johnson's '  lately 
arisen'  must  be  referred  to  the  year  1729,  when  the 
term  was  applied  to  certain  young  men  at  Oxford  of 
very  methodical  conduct ;  of  whom  it  was  said,  in 
allusion  to  the  ancient  school  of  physicians, '  there 
is  a  new  sect  of  methodists  sprung  up ;'  and  of  which 
appellation  it  has  since  been  with  an  absurd  air  of 
consequence  pretended,  that  the  word  '  being  new 
and  quaint,  it  took  immediately,  and  the  methodists 
were  known  all  over  the  university.'  But  we  see 
that  the  word  is  at  least  nearly  a  century  and  a  half 
older  in  our  language,  in  the  medical  sense;  and 
nearly  a  century,  in  a  general  sense.  Mr.  Wesley 
and  Mr.  Whitfield  are  those  of  this  remarkable  as- 
sociation who  are  best  known  to  fame,  and  who 
afterwards  had  their  respective  followers  ;  those  of 
Mr.  Wesley  being  Arminians,  those  of  Mr.  Whitfield 
Calvinists.  The  word  is  often  vaguely  and  unjustly 
used  of  persons  who  are  no  sectaries.— Todd.l 

Methodistic.  adj.     Methodistical. 

Then  spare  our  stage,  ye  methodistic  men. 

Byron,  Hints  from  Horace. 

Methodistical.  adj.     Relating  to  the  reli- 
gious sect  of  methodists. 
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The  precise  number  of  methodistical  marks  you 
know  best. — Bishop  Lavington,  Enthusiasm  of  Me- 
thodists and  Papists  compared,  To  Mr.  Wesley,  p.xii. 
Methodization.  s.     Reduction  to  method. 

The  conceptions,  then,  which  we  employ  for  the 
colligation  and  methodization  of  facts,  do  not  de- 
velop themselves  from  within,  but  are  impressed 
upon  the  mind  from  without. — J.  S.  Mill,  System  of 
Logic,  pt.iv.  ch.ii.  §  2. 

Methodize,    v.   a.      Regulate ;    dispose  in 
order  ;  reduce  to  method. 

Resolv'd  his  unripe  vengeance  to  defer, 
The  royal  spy,  when  now  the  coast  was  clear, 
Sought  not  the  garden,  but  retired  unseen, 
To  brood  in  secret  on  his  gather'd  spleen, 
And  methodize  revenge. 

Dryden,  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  254. 

The  man  who  does  not  know  how  to  methodize  his 

thoughts  has  always  a  barren  superfluity  of  words ; 

the  fruit  is  lost  amidst  the  exuberance  of  leaves. — 

A  ddison,  Spectator. 

One  who  brings  with  him  any  observations  which 
he  has  made  in  his  reading  of  the  poets,  will  find  his 
own  reflections  methodized  and  explained,  in  the 
works  of  a  good  critick. — Ibid. 

Those  rules  of  old  discovered,  not  devised, 
Are  Nature  still,  but  Nature  methodized. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  i.  88. 
Meticulous,  adj.     [Lat.  meticulosus  =  full  of 

(metus)  fear.]     Fearful ;  timid. 
Meticulously,  adv.     Timidly. 

Move  circumspectly,  not  meticulously.  — Dr.  T. 
Browne,  Christian  Morals,  i.  3:5. 

Metonymical.  adj.     Put  by  metonymy  for 
something  else. 

The  verbal  signification  of  these  words  being  me- 
tonymical,  it  will  be  best  to  leave  them  to  their  own 
place. — JJalgarno,  Deaf  and  Dumb  Man's  Tutor, 


Metonymically.  adv.     By  metonymy. 

The  disposition  of  the  coloured  body,  as  that  mo- 
difies the  light,  may  be  called  by  the  name  of  a 
colour  metonymically,  or  efficiently ;  that  is,  in  re- 
gard of  its  turning  the  light  that  rebounds  from  it, 
or  passes  through  it,  into  this  or  that  particular 
colour. — Boyle,  On  Colours. 

Metonymy,  s.  [Gr.  /.iiTuvofiia,  from  ovofia 
=  name.]  Rhetorical  figure,  by  which 
one  word  is  put  for  another  :  (as,  the  mat- 
ter for  the  materiate,  '  He  died  by  steel,' 
that  is,  by  a  sword). 

They  differ  only  as  cause  and  effect,  which  by  a 
metonymy  usual  in  all  sorts  of  authors  are  fre- 
quently put  one  for  another. — Archbishop  TMotson. 
Of  metaphors,  those  generally  conduce  most  to 
that  energy  or  vivacity  of  style  we  are  speaking  of, 
which  illustrate  an  intellectual  by  a  sensible  ob- 
ject ;  the  latter  being  always  the  most  early  familiar 
to  the  mind,  and  generally  giving  the  most  distinct 
impression  to  it.  Thus  we  speak  of  '  unbridled 
rage,'  'deep-rooted  prejudice,'  ' glowing  eloquence,' 
a  '  stony  heart,'  &c.  And  a  similar  use  may  be  made 
of  metonymy  &\so:  as  when  we  speak  of  the"' throne," 
or  the  '  crown'  for  '  royalty,'— the  '  sword'  for  'mili- 
tary violence.' — Arclitiishop  Whately,  Elements  of 
R/ietoric. 

Metope,  s.  [Gr.  fjerwT.oi>  =  brow,  or  part 
between  the  eyes;  forehead.]  In  Archi- 
tecture. Square  space  between  triglyphs 
in  the  frieze  of  the  Doric  order. 

The  entablature  and  all  its  parts  and  ornaments, 
architrave,  frieze,  cornice,  triglyphs,  metopes,  mo- 
diglions,  and  the  rest,  have  each  an  use,  or  appear- 
ance of  use,  in  giving  firmness  and  union  to  the 
building,  in  protecting  it  from  the  weather,  in  cast- 
ing off  the  rain,  in  representing  the  ends  of  the 
beams  with  their  intervals,  the  production  of  the 
rafters,  and  so  forth.— J.  Warton,  Essay  on  the 
Writings  and  Genius  of  Pope. 

Latin  form  and  Latin  plural. 

[The]  metopa  [was]  the  square  space  in  the  frieze 
between  the  triglyphs  of  the  Doric  order :  it  is  left 
either  plain  or  decorated,  according  to  the  taste  of 
the  architect.  In  the  most  ancient  examples  of  this 
order,  the  metopa  was  left  quite  open. — Gwilt,  En- 
cyclopaedia  of  Architecture,  Glossary. 

Upon  the  architrave  lay  the  joists  of  the  ceiling, 
their  height  being  occupied  by  the  member  which 
is  called  the  frieze.  In  the  Doric  order,  the  ends  of 
these  joists  were  called  triglyphs  . . .  the  space  be- 
tween the  triglyphs  was  at  an  early  period  of  art  left 
open,  as  we  learn  from  a  passage  in  the  Iphigenia 
of  Euripides,  where  Pylades  advises  Orestes  to  slip 
through  one  of  the  metopa,  in  order  to  gain  admis- 
sion into  the  temple.— Ibid.  §  135. 
Metoposcopist.  s.  [Gr.  <TKO  ?;  ew  =  seo,  spy, 

look  out  for,  observe.]     One  versed  in  the 

study  of  physiognomy. 

Among  the  whole  tribe  of  metoposcopists,  there  is 
not  so  much  as  one  who  goes  about  to  prove  his  as- 
sertions.— Philosophical  Letters  on  Physiognomy, 
p.  206 :  1751. 
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Metoposcopy.    s.     Study  of  physiognomy 
the  art  of  knowing  the  characters  of  men 
by  the  countenance. 

Sisns  of  melancholy  from  physiognomy,  metopo- 
scnpy,  chiromancy. — Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
clwly,  p.  56. 

Doctor,  how  canst  thou  know  this  so  soon  ? 
I  am  amused  at  that !— By  a  rule,  captain, 
In  metaposcopy,  which  I  do  work  by ; 
A  certain  star  i*  the  forehead,  which  you  see  not. 

B.  Jonson,  A  Ichemist. 

There  was  a  seam  in  the  middle  of  his  [K.  Ch.  I." 

forehead,  downwards ;  which  is  a  very  ill  sign  in  me- 

toposcopie. — Aubrey,  Miscellanies,  p.  38. 

Metre,   s.     [Gr. /zsrpo»/  =  measure.] 

1.  Speech  confined  to  a  certain  number  and 
.  harmonic  disposition  of  syllables  ;   verse ; 
measure ;  numbers. 

For  the  metre  sake,  some  words  be  driven  awry 
which  require  a  straighter  placing  in  plain  prose.— 
Ascluim,  Schoolmaster. 

Better  be  Gibber,  I'll  maintain  it  still, 
Than  ridicule  all  taste,  blaspheme  quadrille, 
Abuse  the  city's  best  good  men  in  metre, 
And  laugh  at  peers. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  11.  sat.  i. 

2.  Standard  of   weight  and  length  in   the 
French  metrical  system. 

Metrical,  adj. 

1.  Pertaining  to  metre  or  numbers. 

Let  any  the  best  psalmist  of  them  all  compose  a 
hymn  in  metrical  form,  and  sing  it  to  a  new  tune 
with  perfect  and  true  musick.  —  Jeremy  Taylor, 
On  Extempore  Prayer,  §  29. 

2.  Consisting  of  verses :  (as,  '  metrical  pre- 
cepts'). 

A  voluminous  metrical  translation  of  Guido  de 
Colonna.— T.  Warton,  History  of  English  Poetry, 
i.  119. 

Most  of  the  old  metrical  romances  are,  from  their 
nature,  supposed  to  be  incoherent  rhapsodies. — 
Ibid.  p.  182. 

Metrify.  v.  n.     Compose  in  metre,     flare. 

Whereupon  he  metrified  after  Ms  mind. — Skelton, 
The  Qrowne  of  Laurel. 
Metrist.  s.     Writer  in  metre. 

Blind  popish  poets,  and  dirtye  metristes. — Bale, 
On  the  Revelations,  pt.  ii.  sign.  C.  ii. :  1550. 

Metrology,  s.  [Gr.  X6yoc  =  word,  principle.] 
Principles  and  method  applied  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  origin,  value,  and  stan- 
dard of  weights,  measures,  and  coins. 

The  basis  of  the  metrology  of  Greece  must  be 
sought  in  Babylon. — Grote,  in  the  Classical  Museum, 
On  Boeckh's  Metrology. 

Metronome,  s.  [Gr.  vo/w^  =  distribution, 
law.]  In  Music.  Instrument  for  measur- 
ing the  time  or  length  of  notes  :  (used  ad- 
jectivally in  the  extract). 

It  is  very  desirable  that  composers  should  always 
affix  metronome  numbers  to  their  compositions.  In 
the  latest  metronomes  the  scale  is  from  40  to  208. — 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 

Metropolis,  s.  [Gr. /uj;rj;p  =  mother  +  TroXie 
=  city.]  Mother  city  ;  chief  city  of  any 
country  or  district. 

His  eye  discovers  unaware 
The  goodly  prospect  of  some  foreign  land, 
First  seen  :  or  some  renown'd  metropolis, 
"With  glistering  spires  and  pinnacles  adorn'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  547. 
Consider  what,  in  modern  society,  this  one  fact 
means :  the  metropolis  is  with  our  enemies !  Metro- 
polis, mother-city;  rightly  so  named:  all  the  rest 
are  but  as  her  children,  her  nurslings.  Why,  there 
is  not  a  leathern  diligence,  with  its  post-bags  and 
luggage-boots,  that  lumbers  out  from  her,  but  is  as 
a  huge  life-pulse ;  she  is  the  heart  of  all. — Carlyle, 
History  of  the  French  Revolution. 

Plural  rare.  In  the  following  extract  its 
sound  is  uncertain  ;  probably  being  that  of 
a  quadrisyllable.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
not  the  true  Greek  plural,  which  would  be 
7roAti£.  Where  more  than  two  metropo- 
litan towns  are  spoken  of,  the  difficulty 
as  to  the  plural  may  be  got  over  by  chang- 
ing the  term  to  capital;  though  the  two 
words  are  only  approximate  synonyms. 
Otherwise  metropolises  is  the  form. 

Many  cities  became  metr^poles,  which  formerly 
were  not. — Hammond,  On  tlie  Epistle  to  tlie  Philip- 
pians,  i.  1. 


Metropolitan,    s.      Bishop 
church  5  archbishop. 


of  the  mother 
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Gregorye  . . .  admitted  him  for  the  first  metropo- 
lytane  of  all  the  whole  realme,  appointing  his  seate 
from  thence  forth  at  Canterbury. — Bale,  Acts  of 
English  Votaries,  pt.  i.  p.  31 :  1550. 

He  was  promoted  to  Canterbury  upon  the  death 
of  Dr.  Bancroft,  that  metropolitan,  who  understood 
the  church  excellently,  and  countenanced  men  of 
the  greatest  parts  in  learning. — Lord  Clarendon, 
History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

By  the  concordat  of  Calixtus,  it  appears  that  the 
decision  of  contested  elections  was  reserved  to  the 
emperor,  assisted  by  the  metropolitan  and  suffra- 
gans. In  a  few  cases  during  the  twelfth  century, 
this  imperial  prerogative  was  exercised,  though  not 
altogether  undisputed.— Hallam,  View  of  the  State 
of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  pt.  ii.  ch.  vii. 

Leo  . . .  endeavoured  to  allay  the  neat  of  the  con- 
flicting parties.  His  first  acts  gave  some  hopes  to 
the  image-worshippers  that  he  was  favourably  dis- 
posed to  the  Mother  of  God  and  to  the  monks  (these 
interests  the  monks  represented  as  inseparable) ;  he 
appointed  some  metropolitans  from  the  abbots  of 
monasteries. —  Milnian,  History  of  Latin  Chris- 
tianity, b.  iv.  ch.  viii. 

Metropolitan,  adj.     Belonging  to  a  metro- 
polis. 

Their  patriarch,  of  a  covetous  desire  to  enrich 
himself,  had  forborne  to  institute  metropolitan 
bishops.— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Still  to  acknowledge  God's  ancient  people  their 
betters,  and  that  language  the  metropolitan  lan- 
guage.— Milton,  Tetrachordon. 

Metropolitanate.  s.     Office,  see,  of  a  me- 
tropolitan bishop. 

As  a  philosopher  Abelard  would  be  trammelled 
by  the  vulgar  cares  of  a  family ;  as  a  churchman  his 
career  of  advancement,  which  might  soar  to  the 
highest  place,  was  checked  at  once  and  for  ever. . . . 
As  his  wife  [Heloisa]  she  closed  against  him  that 
ascending  ladder  of  ecclesiastical  honours,  the  prior- 
ate,  the  abbacy,  the  bishopric,  the  metropolitanate, 
the  cardinalate,  and  even  that  which  was  beyond 
and  above  all.  There  was  no  place  to  which  Abe- 
lard,  as  her  heart  and  mind  assured  her  the  first  of 
men,  might  not  reasonably,  rightfully  aspire,  and 
was  his  Heloisa  to  stand  in  his  way  t—Milman,  His- 
tory of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  viii.  ch.  v. 

Metropolite.  s.   Metropolitan  ;  archbishop ; 
bishop  of  the  mother  church. 

Other  ancient  synods  style  him  metropolite  •  and 
to  the  metropolites  of  the  principal  cities  they  gave 
the  title  of  archbishop. — Barrow,  On  the  Pope's 
Supremacy. 

The  patriarch  of  Constantinople  is  elected  by  the 
metropolites,  or  bishops,  according  to  the  plurality 
of  voices.— Sir  P.  Rycaut,  Present   State  of  the 
Greek  and  Armenian  Clmrches,  p.  95. 
Metropolitic.  adj.     Archiepiscopal.      Rare. 

Kent . . .  had  the  first  English  king ;  in  it  was 
the  first  Christianity  among  the  English,  and  Can- 
terbury then  honoured  with  the  metropolitique  see. 
— Selden,  On  Drayton's  Polyolbion,,  song  xviii. 

Metropolitical.  adj.     Hare. 

1.  Chief  or  principal,  as  applied  to  cities. 

.  He  fearing  the  power  of  tiie  Christians  was  gone 
as  far  as  Gratia,  the  metropolitical  city  of  Stiria. — 
Knollcs,  History  of  the  Turks. 

2.  Denoting  archiepiscopal  dignity  or  power. 

Having  at  that  time  a  lawful  archb'ishop  of  their 
own,  legally  established  in  the  metropolitical  chair. 
— Bishop  Hall,  Honour  of  (he  Married  Clergy,  p.  91. 

The  erection  of  a  power  in  the  person  of  Titus,  a 
metropolitical  power  over  the  whole  island  of  Crete. 
—Archbishop  Sancroft,  Sermons,  p.  4. 

Mettle,  s.     [Metal.] 

1.  Spirit;  spriteliness ;  courage. 

What  a  blunt  fellow  is  this  grown  to  be ! 
He  was  quick  mettle  when  he  went  to  school. 

Sliakespear,  Julius  Ccesar,  i.  2. 
I  had  rather  go  with  sir  priest  than  sir  knight : 
I  care  not  who  knows  so  much  of  my  mettle. 

Id.,  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

Upon  this  heaviness  of  the  king's  forces,  inter- 
preted to  be  fear  and  want  of  mettle,  divers  resorted 
to  the  seditious.— Sir  J.  Hayward,  History  of  the 
Reign  of  Edward  VI. 

.  He  had  given  so  frequent  testimony  of  signal 
courage  in  several  actions,  that  his  mettle  was  never 
suspected.  -  Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand 
Rebellion. 

"i'is  more  to  guide  than  spur  the  muse's  steed, 
Restrain  his  fury,  than  provoke  his  speed ; 
Tlie  winged  courser,  like  a  gen'rous  horse, 
Shows  most  true  mettle  when  you  check  his  course. 
Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  i.  84. 

2.  Substance. 

Oh  thou !  whose  self-same  mettle, 
Whereof  thy  proud  child,  arrogant  man,  is  puft, 
Engenders  the  black  toad  and  adder  blue. 

Sluikespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 
Mettled,  adj.     Spritely ;    courageous  ;    full 
of  ardour  ;  full  of  fire. 

Such  n  light  and  metall'd  dance 
Saw  you  never.  B.  Jonson. 
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_An  ineffectual  laziness  is  the  seminary  both  of 
vice  and  infamy :  it  clouds  the  metalled  mind,  it 
mists  the  wit,  and  choaks  up  all  the  sciences.— 
Felltham,  Resolves,  ii.  49. 

Nor  would  you  find  it  easy  to  compose 
The  mettled  steeds,  when  from  their  nostrils  flows 
The  scorching  fire  that  in  their  entrails  glows. 

Addison,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Phaeton. 
Mettlesome,  adj.      Sprightly ;  lively ;  gay  ; 
brisk  ;  airy  ;  fiery ;  courageous. 

Their  force  differs  from  true  spirit  as  much  as  a 
vicious  from  a  mettlesome  horse.— Tatter,  no.  61. 

Mew.  s.     [A.S.  mcew.~\     Sea-fowl  so  called. 
Among  the  first  sort  we  reckon  coots,  sanderlings, 
and  meawes. — Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

The  vessel  sticks,  and  shows  her  opened  side, 
And  on  her  shattered  mast  the  mews  in  triumph 
ride.  Dryuen. 

Mew.  s.  [Fr.  mue."\  Cage  for  hawks ; 
cage ;  inclosure ;  place  where  anything  is 
confined  in  general. 

Forthcoming  from  her  darksome  mew 
Where  she  all  day  did  hide  her  hated  hew. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Her  lofty  hand  would  of  itself  refuse 

To  touch  the  dainty  needle  or  nice  thread ; 
She  hated  chambers,  closets,  secret  mews, 
And  in  broad  fields  preserved  her  maidenhead. 

Fairfax. 

Mew.  v.  a.  [see  extract.] 

1.  Shut  up  ;  confine  ;  imprison  ;  inclose. 

He  in  dark  corners  mew'd, 
Muttered  of  matters  as  their  books  them  shew'd. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale. 
More  pity  that  the  eagle  should  be  mew'd, 
When  kites  and  buzzards  prey  at  liberty. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  1. 
Feign  them  sick, 
Close  mew'd  in  their  sedans  for  fear  of  air. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  i.  185. 
It  is  not  possible  to  keep  a  young  gentleman  from 
vice  by  a  total  ignorance  of  it,  unless  you  will  all 
his  life  mew  him  up  in  a  closet. — Locke. 

2.  Shed  the  feathers ;    moult :    (used  meta- 
phorically in  extracts). 

Stand  forth,  transformed  Antonio,  fully  mew'd 
From  brown  sear  feathers  of  dull  yeomanry 
To  the  glorious  bloom  of  gentry.  Albumazar :  1614. 

The  sun  hath  mew'd  his  beams  from  off  his  lamp, 
And  majesty  defaced  the  royal  stamp.     Cleaveland. 

In  this  sad  solstice  of  the  King's 
Your  Victory  hath  mewed  her  wings. 

Id.,  The  General  Eclipse. 

Nine  times  the  moon  had  mew'd  her  horns,  at 

length 

With  travel  weary,  unsupply'd  with  strength, 
And  with  the  burden  of  her  womb  oppressed 
Sabeean  fields  afford  her  needful  rest. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Ciriyras 

and  Myrrha. 

\Mew. — Italian  muta,  muda,  any  change  or  shift,  the 
moulting  or  change  of  feathers,  horns,  skin,  coat, 
colour,  or  place  of  any  creature,  as  of  hawks,  deer, 
snakes,  also  a  hawk's  mew.  (Florio.)  French  muer, 
to  change,  shift,  to  mue,  to  cast  the  head,  coat,  or 
skin ;  mue,  a  change,  any  casting  of  the  coat  or  skin, 
as  the  mewing  of  a  hawk  ;  also  a  hawk's  mue,  and  a 
mue  or  coop  wherein  fowl  is  fattened.  (Cotgrave.) 
The  mew  of  a  hawk.  (Middle  Latin  mutatorium, 
muta),  and  thence  to  mew,  to  confine,  to  keep  close, 
is  commonly  explained  as  a  place  to  confine  a  hawk 
in  while  moulting.  '  Domus  autem  mutce  apta  et 
ampla  sibi  quseratur  et  de  muta  quando  perfectus 
est,  trahatur.'  (Albertus  Magnus  in  Ducange.)  If 
we  had  only  the  Latinized  forms  we  should  nave  no 
hesitation  in  agreeing  with  the  above  explanation, 
and  supposing  that  the  expression  in  every  shape 
was  taken  from  Latin  mutare,  to  change,  referring 
to  the  change  of  feathers  of  a  moulting  bird.  But 
German  mausen  (locally  mussen,  mausern,  maustern 
— Adelung),  Platt  Deutsch  muten,  mutern,  Dutch 
muiten,  to  mew  or  moult,  point  in  a  different  direc- 
tion. Here  the  primitive  signification  is  to  mutter, 
thence  to  mope,  be  dispirited,  out  of  temper,  or  out 
of  condition,  conceal  oneself,  seek  covert,  like  a 
moulting  bird,  thence  simply  to  moult.  .  .  .  The 
moping  habits  of  a  moulting  bird  are  well  known. 
And  Tisbe  durst  not  remewe 
But  as  a  byrde  which  were  in  mewe  [moulting] 
Within  a  busshe  she  kepte  her  close. 

(Gowf-rin  Richardson.) 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  train  of  thought  that  the 
sense  of  lurking  or  keeping  close-  cannot  be  derived 
from  the  figure  of  a  moulting  bird,  whereas  there  is 
uo  difficulty  in  supposing  that  the  name  for  the 
moping  condition  of  a  bird  in  mew,  as  it  was  called, 
in  muta,  should  be  specially  applied  to  the  change 
of  feathers  by  which  the  sickness  is  really  caused. 
And  doubtless  in  the  Romance  languages  the  word 
became  wholly  confounded  with  the  representatives 
of  Latin  mutare,  to  change.  In  London  the  royal 
stables  were  called  the  King's  Mews,  doubtless  from 
having  been  the  place  where  the  hawks  were  kept, 
and  from  this  accident  the  name  of  mews  has  been 
appropriated  in  London  to  any  range  of  buildings 
occupied  as  stables.  —  Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of 
English  Etymology.] 
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iview.  v.  n.  Change  ;  put  on  a  new  appear- 
ance. 

The  fowles  about  the  field  do  syng;  now  every- 
thing doth  mewe, 
And  shifts  his  rustic  winter  robe. 

Turbervile,  Eclogues. 

iview.  v.  n.     [Fr.  miauler.~\     Cry  as  a  cat. 

Let  Hercules  himself  do  what  he  may, 
The  cat  will  mew,  the  dog  will  have  his  day. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  v.  1. 

They  are  not  improveable  beyond  their  own  ge- 
nius: a  dog  will  never  learn  to  me-w,  or  a  cat  to 
bark. — Grew. 

Mewing,  verbal  abs.     Act  of  moulting. 

I  should  discourse  of  hawks,  then  treat  of  their 
ayries,  mewings,  casting,  and  renovation  of  their 
feathers. — /.  Walton,  Complete  Angler. 

Mewl.  v.  n.  [Fr.  miaulerJ}  Squall  as  a 
child. 

The  infant, 
Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  arms. 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  ii.  7. 

Mezereon.  s.  Flowering  shriA  so  called ; 
Daphne  mezereon. 

Mezereon  is  common  in  our  gardens,  and  on  the 
Alps  and  Pyre  n  can  mountains.  Every  part  of  this 
plant  is  acrid  and  pungent,  and  inflames  the  mouth 
and  throat. — Sir  J.  Hill. 

Mezzo-relievo,  s.  [Italian.]  Projection  of 
figures  between  the  proportion  of  those  in 
Alto-relievo  and  Basso-relievo. 

We  saw  antique  figures  of  men,  carved  in  the  na- 
tural rock,  in  mezzo-relievo,  and  in  bigness  equal  to 
the  life. — Maundrell,  Trawls,  p.  37. 

Mezzotint.  s.  [Italian,  mezzotinto.']  Kind 
of  engraving  so  called.  See  extract. 

The  operation  of  engraving  in  mezzotint  is  pre- 
cisely the  opposite  of  that  adopted  in  all  other  styles. 
The  processes  in  the  latter  are  from  light  to  dark, 
in  the  former  from  dark  to  light. — Ure,  Dictionary 
of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Miasm.  s.  [Gr.  maivu)  =  to  infect.]  Par- 
ticle or  atom  arising  from  distempered, 
putrefying,  or  poisonous  bodies. 

The  plague  is  a  malignant  fever,  caused  through 
pestilential  miasms  insinuating  into  the  humoral 
and  consistent  parts  of  the  body. — Harvey,  Dis- 
course of  Consumptions. 

Miasmatic,  adj.  Relating  to,  constituted 
by,  connected  with,  having  the  nature  of,  a 
miasm. 

It  requires  great  care  to  escape  such  miasmatic 
influences. — Maculloch,  On  Ague. 

Mica.  s.  In  Mineralogy.  Aluminous  com- 
pound so  called.  See  extracts  from  Dana 
and  Bristow. 

Coloured  micas  generally  contain  some  metallic 
matters,  chiefly  iron;  and  are  much  more  fusible 
than  those  which  are  pure  and  colourless. — Cham- 
bers. 

Mica  family — under  the  term  mica  various  alumi- 
nous compounds  are  included,  which  are  alike  in 
having  an  eminently  easy  cleavage  in  one  direction. 
The  species  are  distinguished  often  with  great  diffi- 
culty by  external  characters,  and,  at  times,  not  at 
all,  even  when  crystallized,  except  by  chemical 
analysis  or  polarized  light.  The  oblique  micas  con- 
tain, in  general  potash  or  lithia,  and  little  magnesia. 
The  trimetric  and  hexagonal  micas  contain  magnesia 
and  often  little  alkali. — Dana,  System  of  Mineralogy. 

Mica  [is]  a  term  under  which  are  comprised 
several  varieties  of  a  mineral  generally  found  in  thin 
clastic  laminae,  with  a  glistening  lustre,  and  of  va 
rious  colours  and  degrees  of  transparency.  It  is  one 
of  the  constituents  of  granite.  The  micas  have  been 
divided  into  three  groups :  viz.  Muscovite,  Phlogo- 

Eite.  and  Biotite.  The  Muscovites,  which  are  con- 
ned to  granite  and  other  igneous  rocks,  are  biaxial, 
and  generally  contain  potash  or  lithia,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  magnesia.  The  Phlogopites  are  also 
biaxial,  though  in  a  less  degree  than  the  Muscovites : 
they  are  found  only  in  granular  limestone  and  ser- 
pentine, and  contain  magnesia,  and  often  only  a 
small  quantity  of  alkali.  Biotite  or  magnesia  mica 
is  uniaxial,  and  contains  large  quantities  of  oxide  of 
iron,  magnesia,  and  potash.  The  micas  are  chiefly 
composed  of  silica,  alumina,  magnesia,  potash,  lithia, 
and  some  other  bases.  In  some  parts  of  Siberia  and 
elsewhere,  mica  forms  an  article  of  trade,  often 
known  under  the  name  of  Muscovy  glass. — Bristow, 
in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Litera- 
ture, and  Art. 

Common  as  the  first  element  in  a  compound: 

as,  mica-schist,  mica-slate. 
Micaceous,  adj.    Of  the  nature  of,  consti- 
tuted by,  consisting  of,  mica. 

A  reddish  earth  filled  with  friable  micaceous  no- 
dules.— Pennant. 
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Micaceous  schist  is  a  rock  congenerous  to  granite, 
but  it  contains  only  two  of  its  elements,  mica  and 
quartz  ;  and  these  are  usually  arranged  in  layers,  so 
that  its  appearance  is  similar  to  gneiss.  It  derives 
its  name  from  its  (flittering  appearance.  Micaceous 
schist  may  be  distinguished  from  all  other  rocks  by 
the  disposition  of  its  strata,  which  are  usually  ar- 
ranged in  curved  layers.  Its  appearance  is  brilliant 
and  splendid,  and  even  when  in  large  masses  it  pre- 
sents a  lustre  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the  metals. 
— Sir  Humphry  Davy,  On  Geology,  lect.  ii. 

Micbaelmass.  s.  Feast  (mass)  of  the 
Archangel  Michael,  celebrated  on  the 
twenty-ninth  of  September. 

They  compounded  to  furnish  ten  oxen  after  Mi- 
chael/mass for  thirty  pounds  price. — Carew,  Survey 
of  Cornwall. 

Without  the  -c-. 

Have  mellons  at  Mihelmas,  parsneps  in  Lent. 

Tusser :  ed.  1557.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Micball.  adj.     ?  Secret. 

Pollute  the  nuptial  bed  with  michall  sinne. 

Heywood,  English  Traveller. 
(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Miche.  v.  n.  [Old  and  Provincial  Fr.  mucker, 
mucer.~]      Skulk ;  hide  ;  sneak  ;  lie  secret. 
Lest  any  of  them  should  straggle  up  and  downe  the 
countrey,  or  mich  in  corners  amongst  their  friends 
idlely. — Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 
Wherefore  thus  vainely  in  land  Lybye  mitcheyon  ? 
Stanyhurst,  Translation  of  Virgil :  1582. 
What  made  the  gods  so  often  to  trewant  from 
heaven,  and  mich  here  on  earth? — Lgly,Euphues, 
p.  29.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Say  we  should  all  meach  here  and  stay  the  feast. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Honest  Man's  Fortune, 

v.  1.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

My  truant  was  miched,  sir,  into  a  blind  corner  of 
the  tomb. — Widow's  Tears.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Micher.  s. 

1 .  Lazy  loiterer,  who  skulks  about  in  corners 
and  by-places,   and   keeps  out  of  sight ; 
hedge-creeper. 

How  tenderly  her  tender  hands  between 
In  ivory  cage  she  did  the  micher  bind. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

How  like  a  micher  he  stands,  as  though  he  had 
truanted  from  honesty. — Lily,  Mother  JBombie :  1594. 

Shall  the  blessed  sun  of  heaven  prove  a  micher, 
and  eat  blackberries  ?  a  question  not  to  be  asked. 
Shall  the  son  of  England  prove  a  thief,  and  take 
purses  ?  a  question  to  be  asked.  —  Shakespear, 
Henry  IV.  Part  I.  ii.  4. 

2.  Thief;  pilferer. 

Wanton  wenches,  and  also  mychers, 
With  many  other  of  the  devyll's  officers. 

Hycke  Scorner. 

Miching.  part.  adj.     Deceitful ;  lying. 

Miching  or  mightie  thieves. 

Lombard,  Eirenarch,  p.  186 :  1610. 
Not  for  this  miching  base  transgression 
Of  truant  negligence.  Widow's  Tears. 

(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

The  doubts  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  fol- 
lowing extract  may  be  inferred  from  the 
following  notice  of  the  criticism  upon  it. 

Marry,  this  is  miching  mallecho,  it  means  mis' 
chief. — Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

'  Where  our  poet  met  the  word  mallecho, 
which  in  Minsheu's  Spanish  Dictionary, 
1617,  is  defined  malefactum,  I  am  unable 
to  ascertain.  In  the  folio,  the  word  is 
spelt  malicho.  Mallico  [in  the  quarto]  is 
printed  in  a  distinct  character  as  a  proper 
name.'  (Malone.)  'If,  as  Capell  declares  (I 
know  not  on  what  authority),  Malicho  be 
the  Vice  of  the  Spanish  Moralities,  he 
should  at  least  be  distinguished  by  a  ca- 
pital '  ( Dr.  Farmer.)  '  Omit  [the  words] 
and  the  text  unites  without  assistance. 

Ophelia.  What  means  this,  my  lord  P 

Hamlet.  Marry,  it  means  mischief. 
Among  the  Shakspearian  memoranda  ol 
the  late  Dr.  Farmer  I  met  the  following  : 
"  At  the  beginning  of  '  Grim,  the  Collier 
of  Croydon,'  the  ghost  of  Malbecco  is  in- 
troduced as  a  prolocutor."  Query,  there- 
fore, if  the  obscure  words  already  quoted 
were  not  originally,  "  This  is  mimicking 
Malbecco,"  a  private  gloss  by  some  friend 
on  the  margin  of  the  MS.  Hamlet,  and 
thence  ignorantly  received  into  the  text  of 
Shakspeare.'  (Steevens.) 
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Enter  a  king  and  quoen  very  lovingly,  the  queen 
embracing  him,  and  he  her.  She  kneels  and  makes 
show  of  protestation  unto  him.  He  takes  her  up, 
and  declines  his  head  upon  her  neck  :  lays  him 
down  upon  a  bank  of  flowers;  she,  seeing  him 
asleep,  leaves  him.  Anon  comes  a  fellow,  takes  off  his 
crown,  kisses  it,  pours  poison  in  the  king's  ears,  and 
exit.  The  queen  returns,  finds  the  king  dead,  and 
makes  passionate  action.  The  poisoner,  with  some 
two  or  three  other  mutes,  comes  in  again,  seeming 
to  lament  with  her.  The  dead  body  is  carried  away. 
The  prisoner  woos  the  queen  with  gifts ;  she  seems 
loth  and  unwilling  awhile,  but  in  the  end  accepts 
his  love.  [Exeunt.] 

Opfielia.  What  means  this,  my  lord  ? 

Hamlet.  Marry,  this  is  miching  mallecho ;  it 
means  mischief. 

Oplielia.  Belike  it  shows  the  argument  of  the 
play. 

That  the  word  has  been  adequately  ex- 
plained is  clear.  The  meaning  of  mallecho, 
however,  is  still  obscure.  The  suggestion 
that  it  has  arisen  out  of  Malbecco  deserves, 
perhaps,  more  attention  than  has  been 
awarded  to  it.  At  any  rate  the  supposed 
confusion  between  mallecho  and  Malbecco 
is  likelier  than  that  between  miching  and 
mimicking. 

Mickle.  adj.  [A.S.  micel,  mycelJ]  Much ; 
great. 

This  rede  is  rife,  that  oftentime 
Great  clymbers  fall  unsoft : 
In  humble  dales  is  footing  fast, 
The  trode  is  not  so  tickle, 
And  though  one  fall  through  heedless  haste, 
Yet  is  his  rnisse  not  mickle. 

Spenser,  Sheplierd's  Calendar,  July. 

Many  a  little  makes  a  mickle. 

Camden,  Remains, 

O,  mickle  is  the  pow'rful  grace,  that  lies 
In  plants,  herbs,  stones,  and  their  true  qualities. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  3. 

All  this  tract  that  fronts  the  falling  sun, 
A  noble  peer,  of  mickle  trust  and  power, 
Has  in  his  charge.  Milton,  Comns,  30. 

Mico.  s.  [  ?  ]  Monkey  akin  to  the  mar- 
mozets  so  called  ;  Simia  argentata. 

The  mico  [is]  silvery  grayish  white,  sometimes 
white  altogether ;  tail  brown ;  from  the  river  Ama- 
zons.— Translation  of  Cuvier's  Regne  Animal. 

Micro-.  The  Greek  /i ticp6e  =  little  ;  not  un- 
common as  a  prefix  in  compounds,  though 
less  common  than  /wyat,'  =  great. 
Microcosm,  s.  [Gr.  KOODOO,  =  world.]  The 
small,  or  smaller  world ;  in  opposition  to 
Megac  osm  =  great  world;  the  compound 
with  which  it  stands  in  exact  contrast  in 
respect  to  its  etymology,  but  which  is  not 
the  usual  term  expressive  of  the  antithesis. 
The  ordinary  opposite  to  microcosm  is 
Macrocosm  (from  ftatepos  =  long);  this 
latter  meaning  the  external  world  at  large, 
whilst  the  little  world  consisted  in  man 
himself. 

You  see  this  in  the  map  of  my  microcosm. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  ii.  1. 
She  to  whom  this  world  must  itself  refer, 
As  suburbs,  or  the  microcosm  of  her ; 
She,  she  is  dead.  Donne. 

As  in  this  our  microcosm,  the  heart 
Heat,  spirit,  motions  gives  to  every  part : 
So  Rome's  victorious  influence  did  disperse 
All  her  own  virtues  through  the  universe. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Progress  of  Learning. 

Philosophers   say,  that  man  is  a  microcosm,  or 

little  world,  resembling  in  miniature  every  part  of 

the  great ;  and  the  body  natural  may  be  compared 

to  the  body  politick.— Swift. 

[The]  models  [of  Paracelsus]  were  the  oriental 
reveries  of  the  Cabbala  and  the  theosophy  of  the 
mystics.  He  seized  hold  of  a  notion  which  easily 
seduces  the  imagination  of  those  who  do  not  ask  for 
rational  proof,  that  there  is  a  constant  analogy  be- 
tween the  macrocosm  of  external  nature  and  the 
microcosm  of  man.  This  harmony  and  parallelism 
of  all  things,  he  maintains,  can  only  be  made  known 
to  us  by  divine  revelation ;  and  hence  all  heathen 
philosophy  has  been  erroneous. — Hallam,  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Literature  of  Europe  during  the  fifteenth, 
sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  Centuries,  pt.  i.  ch.  vii. 
sect.  i.  §  17. 

Microcosmic.  adj.  Relating  to,  constituting, 
constituted  by,  the  microcosm.  (The  salt 
of  the  extract,  probably,  took  it?  name 
from  the  fact  of  its  being  a  product  of  the 
human  body.) 

[The]  ammoniophosphate  of  soda  . . .  exists  in 
human  urine,  whence  it  was  procured  by  the  early 
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chemists  under  the  name  of  microcosmic  and  fu- 
sible salt.— Brande,  Manual  of  Clutmislry,  p.  61'J  : 

1818. 

Microcosmical.  adj.  Pertaining  to  the  mi- 
crQCOsm. 

Calculate  thyself  within  ;  seek  not  thyself  in  the 
moon,  but  in  thine  own  orb  or  microcosmical  cir- 
cumference.—<S7r  T.  Browne,  Christian  Morals. 
Micrographic.   adj.      Connected  with,    re- 
lating1 to,  micrograph}'. 

The  '  Mlcrogmpliic  Dictionary'  was  offered  as  an 
index  to  our  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  proper- 
ties of  bodies  revealed  by  the  microscope.— Griffith 
and  lli-ufrcij,  Micrographic  Dictionary ,  introd. 
Micrography,    s.      [Gr.  ypaupw  =  write,   de- 
scribe.]    Description  of  the  parts  of  such 
very  small  objects  as  are  discernible  only 
with  a  microscope;  translation  of  the  title 
of  a  work  by  Hooke,  Micrographia. 

A  curious  description  and  figure  of  the  sting  is 
seen  in  Mr.  Hooke's  micrography.— Grew,  Museum. 

Micrometer,  s.  [Gr.  fif-peai  =  measure ;  /«- 
TOOT  =  a  measure.]  Instrument  contrived 
to  measure  small  spaces. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  adjuncts  to  a  good  mi- 
croscope is  an  instrument  called  the  micrometer, 
...  for  not  only  is  it  highly  desirable  in  micro- 
scopical investigations  to  have  a  means  of  estimating 
the  exact  size  of  any  object  under  examination,  but 
.  .  i  accurate  measurements  oftentimes  form  the 
most  valuable  points  of  distinction ;  and  from  the 
earliest  period  of  microscopical  science  the  want  of 
some  common  standard  for  comparison  has  been 
greatly  felt.  Leeuwenhoek  selected  minute  grains 
of  sand,  as  nearly  alike  as  possible,  and,  arranging 
them  in  a  line,  counted  the  number  which  occupied 
the  space  of  an  inch. . . .  More  modern  microscopists 
have  employed  for  this  purpose  the  sporules  of  the 
Lycoperdon  bovista,  or  putl'-ball.— Quekett,  Practical 
Treatise  ou  tlie  Use  of  the  Microscope,  p.  209. 
Micrometrical.  adj.  Connected  with  mi- 
crometry. 

The  Abbg  Rochon  conceived  the  ingenious  idea  of 
applying  the  principle  of  double  refraction  to  mi- 
crometrical  measurement. — Brande  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Micrometry.  *.  Measurement  by  a  micro- 
meter. 

The  camera  lucida  ...  is  em  ployed  for  the  purpose 
of  micrometry. — Dr.  Carpenter,  The  Microscope  and 
its  Revelations,  §  51. 

Microphone,  s.  [Gr.  $wvr)  =  voice,  sound.] 
See  extract. 

[A]  microphone  [is]  an  instrument  for  increasing 
the  intensity  of  low  sounds,  by  communicating  their 
vibrations  to  a  more  sonorous  body,  the  sounds 
emitted  by  which  are  thus  rendered  more  audible. — 
Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art. 

Micropyle.  s.  [Gr.  TTV\I)  =  gate.]  In  Bo- 
tuny.  Small  opening  in  the  seed  of  a  plant 
for  the  escape  of  the  root  of  the  embryo. 

The  foramen  in  the  ripe  seed  constitutes  what  is 
called  the  micropyle ;  it  is  always  opposite  the  ra- 
dicle of  the  embryo ;  the  position  of  which  is,  there- 
fore, always  to  be  determined  without  dissection  of 
the  seed,  by  an  inspection  of  the  micropyle— often  a 
practical  convenience. —  Lindley,  Introduction  to 
Botany,  vol.ii.  p.  31 :  1848. 

microscope,  s.  [Gr.  (nco7r«w  =  see,  spy.]  Op- 
tic instrument,  giving  to  the  eye  a  large 
appearance  of  many  objects  which  could 
not  otherwise  be  seen. 

If  the  eye  were  so  acute  as  to  rival  the  finest 
microscopes,  and  to  discern  the  smallest  hair  upon 
the  leg  of  a  gnat,  it  would  be  a  curse,  and  not  a 
blessing,  to  us ;  it  would  make  all  things  appear 
rugged  and  deformed;  the  most  finely  polished 
crystal  would  be  uneven  and  rough ;  the  sight  of 
our  own  selves  would  affright  us. — Bentley. 

The  critick  eye,  that  microscope  of  wit, 
Sees  hairs  and  pores,  examines  bit  by  bit. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  233. 

The  term  microscope, . . .  said  to  have  been  first 
suggested  by  Demisianus,  is  applied  to  an  instru- 
ment which  enables  us  to  see  distinctly,  and  to 
investigate  objects  placed  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  eye,  or  to  see  such  minute  objects  as,  without 
its  aid.  would  be  invisible. . . .  As,  in  its  most  simple 
form,  the  microscope  consisted  of  little  or  nothing 
else  than  the  magnifying  power  or  lens,  which  must 
of  necessity  have  been  made  of  glass  or  some  other 
transparent  and  highly  refracting  material,  its  in- 
vention may  with  safety  be  referred  to  a  period 
anterior  to  the  Christian  sera.  Aristophanes  . . . 
speaks  of  a  burning  sphere.  Seneca  . .  .  writes  that 
snisill  and  indistinct  objects  become  larger  and  more 
distinct  in  form  when  seen  through  a  globe  of  glass 
filled  with  water.  Pliny  . . .  mentions  the  burning 
property  of  lenses  made  of  glass.— Quekett,  Practical 
Treatise  on  the  Use  of  the  Microscope,  p.l :  1852. 


Microscopic,  adj.  Relating  to,  connected 
•with,  having  the  character  of,  a  microscope. 

Why  has  not  man  a  microscopic  eye  ? 
For  this  plain  reason,  Man  is  not  a  lly. 
Say  what  the  use,  were  finer  opticks  given, 
1"  inspect  a  mite,  not  comprehend  the  heaven  ? 

Pope,  Essay  on  Han,  i.  193. 

Microscopical,  adj.  Same  as  Microscopic. 
Make  microscopical  observations  of  the  figure  and 
bulk  of  the  constituent  parts  of  all  fluids. — Arbuth- 
not  and  Pope. 

Microscopist.  s.  One  who  studies  the  na- 
ture of,  one  who  investigates  by  means  of, 
the  microscope. 

The  instruments  in  use  among  microscopists  are 
Jackson's  micrometer  and  the  cobweb  micrometer. 
— Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Litera- 
ture, and  Art. 

Microtome.  s.  [Gr.  root  of  rkfivw  =  cut ;  rojur) 
=  cutting.]  Instrument  for  dissections 
under  the  microscope. 

An  instrument  constituted  somewhat  after  the 
same  principle  [as  the  cutting  forceps]  is  known  as 
the  microtome,  the  invention  of  M.  Strauss  Durch- 
heiin.— Quekett,  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Use  of  the 
Microscope,  p.  1345. 

Micturate.  v.  n.  [Lat.  micturio.~\  Pass  urine 
(frequently),  by  small  quantities-,  or  with 
difficulty. 

(For  example  see  Micturition). 
Micturition,    s.      In   Medicine.      Frequent 
passing  of  urine. 

[In]  irritability  of  the  bladder  there  is  a  frequent 
and  urgent  desire  to  micturate  . .  .  the  effort  at  mic- 
turition is  sometimes,  attended  by  pain. — Copland, 
Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine,  Urinary  Blad- 
der. 

Mid.  adj.  [A.S.  mid,  middaJ]  Middle ; 
equally  between  two  extremes. 

No  more  the  mountain  larks,  while  Daphne  sings, 
Shall,  lifting  in  mid  air,  suspend  their  wings. 

Pope,  Pastorals,  Winter. 
Ere  the  mid  hour  of  night,  from  tent  to  tent, 
Unweary'd,  through  the  num'rous  host  he  past. 

Rowe. 

Mid-age,  s.  Middle  age  of  life ;  persons  in 
that  state. 

Virgins  and  boys,  mid-age,  and  wrinkled  eld. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida.  ii.  2. 

Mid-course,  s.     Middle  of  the  way. 

Why  in  the  east 

Darkness  ere  day's  mid-course '!  and  morning  light, 
More  orient  in  yon  western  cloud,  that  draws 
O'er  the  blue  firmament  a  radiant  white  'i  ' 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  203. 

Mid-day,  adj.    Meridional,  being  at  noon. 

Who  shoots  at  the  mid-day  sun,  though  he  be  sure 
he  shall  never  hit  the  mark,  yet  as  sure  he  is  he  shall 
shoot  higher  than  he  who  aims  but  at  a  bush.—  Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

His  sparkling  eyes,  replete  with  awful  fire, 
More  dazzled  and  drove  back  his  enemies 
Than  mid-day  sun  fierce  bent  against  their  faces. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  i.  1. 

Did  he  not  lead  you  through  the  mid-day  sun, 
And  clouds  of  dust  ?    Did  not  his  temples  glow 
In  the  same  sultry  winds  and  scorching  heats  P 

Addison,  Goto. 
Mid-day.  *.     Noon  ;  meridian. 

To  make  this  still  more  apparent,  prodigies  were 
vouchsafed,  and  strange  lights  might  occasionally 
be  seen,  which,  hovering  round  the  form  of  the 
minister,  confirmed  his  supernatural  mission.  The 
profane  wished  to  jest  at  these  things,  but  they  were 
too  notorious  to  be  denied ;  and  there  was  a  well- 
known  case,  in  which,  at  the  death  of  a  clergyman, 
a  star  was  miraculously  exhibited  in  the  firmament, 
and  was  seen  by  many  persons,  although  it  was  then 
mid-day. — Buckle,  History  of  Civilisation  in  Eng- 
land, vol.  ii.  ch.  v. 

Mid-heaven,  s.    Middle  of  the  sky. 

But  the  hot  hell  that  always  in  him  burns, 
Though  in  mid-heaven,  soon  ended  his  delight. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  467. 
Mid-lent,  s.     Middle  of  lent. 

The  fourth  [Sunday  in  Lent]  is  with  us  generally 
called  midlent  Sunday. —  Wheaily,  Rational  Illustra- 
tion of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  p.  227. 

Mid-sea,  s.     The  Mediterranean  sea. 

Our  Tyrrhene  Pharos,  that  the  mid-sea  meets 
With  its  embrace.  Dry  den. 

Mid-wood,  adj.    In  the  middle  of  the  wood. 

Hence  let  me  haste  into  the  mid-wood  shade. 

Thomson,  Seasons,  Summer. 

Midden,  s.     Dunghill.    Provincial. 

A  very  midden  or  muckheape  of  all  the  grossest 
errors  mnt  heroics  of  the  Romish  church. — Favour, 
Antiquilie's  Triumph  over  Novelty,  p.  518 :  1U19. 
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Middest.  adj.     Midmost :  (used  by  Spenser 
as  the  superlative  of  Mid). 

Yet  the  stout  fairy  'mongst  the  middest  crowd 
Thought  all  their  glory  vain  in  knightly  view. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Middle,  adj. 

1.  Equally  distant  from  any  two  extremes. 

The  lowest  virtues  draw  praise  from  the  common 
people ;  the  middle  virtues  work  in  them  astonish- 
ment ;  but  of  the  highest  virtues  they  have  no  sense. 
— Bacon,  Essays. 

A  middle  station  of  life,  within  reach  of  those  con- 
veniences which  the  lower  orders  of  mankind  must 
necessarily  want,  and  yet  without  embarrassment  of 
greatness.— Rogers. 

As  \hefirst  element  of  a  compound. 

To  deliver  all  his  fleet  to  the  Romans,  except 
ten  middle-sized  brignntintis.—Arbuthnot,  Tables  of 
ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

2.  Intermediate;  intervening. 

Will,  seeking  good,  finds  many  middle  ends. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 
Middle  ages.  Period  between  the  break-up 
of  the  Western  (Roman)  Empire,  or  the 
old  civilization,  and  the  latter  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  or  the  approximate  dates 
of  the  discovery  of  America,  of  the  passage 
to  India  round  the  Cape,  the  invention  of 
printing,  &c.,  with  which  our  present  civi- 
lization is  connected. 

The  darkest  portion  of  the  medieval  period  was 
different  in  different  countries. ...  In  a  general  way, 
however,  it  may  be  assigned  to  the  tenth  century. — 
Hallam,  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the 
Middle  Ages. 

Middle  finger.     Long  finger. 

You  first  introduce  the  middle  finger  of  the  left- 
hand.—  Sliarp. 

Middle  term.     In  Logic.     See  extract. 

The  general  rules  [of  Aristotle,  for  the  discovery 
of  a  middle  term]  amount  to  this,  that  you  are  to 
consider  well  the  terms  of  the  proposition  to  bs 
proved :  their  definition,  their  properties,  the  things 
which  may  be  affirmed  or  denied  of  them,  and  those 
of  which  they  may  be  affirmed  or  denied;  these 
things  collected  are  the  materials  from  which  your 
middle  term  is  to  be  taken.  The  special  rules  re- 
quire you  to  consider  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  proposition  to  be  proved,  that  you  may  discover 
in  what  mode  and  figure  of  syllogism  the  proof  is  to 
proceed.  Then  from  the  materials  before  collected 
you  must  seek  a  middle  term  which  has  that  relation 
to  the  subject  and  predicate  of  the  proposition  to  be 
proved,  which  the  nature  of  the  syllogism  requires. 
...  In  this  way  the  author  gives  special  rules  for  all 
the  various  kinds  of  propositions  to  be  proved  . . . 
and  points  out  the  properties  which  the  middle  term 
must  have  to  make  it  fit  for  answering  that  end. — 
Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Brief  Account  of  Aristotle's 
Logic,  ch.  iii.  sect.  iii.  (Appended  to  his  edition  of 
Reid.) 

Middle,  s. 

1.  Part  equally  distant  from  two  extremities. 

See,  there  come  people  down  by  the  middle  of  the 
land. — Judges,  ix.  37. 

With  roof  so  low  that  under  it 
They  never  stand,  but  lie  or  sit ; 
And  yet  so  foul,  that  whoso  is  in, 
Is  to  the  middle  leg  in  prison. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  2, 1139. 

2.  Time  or  events  that  intervene  between  the 
beginning  and  end. 

The  causes  and  designs  of  an  action  are  the  begin- 
ning; the  effects  of  these  causes,  and  the  difficulties 
met  with  in  the  execution  of  these  designs,  are  the 
middle  •  and  the  unravelling  and  resolution  of  these 
difficulties  are  the  end. — Dryden, 

Middle-aged,  adj.    Placed  about  the  middle 
of  life. 

A  middle-aged  man,  that  was  half  grey,  half  brown, 
took  a  fancy  to  marry  two  wives. — Sir  R.  L'Es* 
trange. 

There  are  few  characters  more  amiable  and  de- 
lightful to  watch  and  contemplate,  than  some  of 
those  middle-aged  bucks,  who  hang  about  the  uni- 
versity, and  live  with  young  tufts. — Thackeray,  The 
Kickleburys  on  the  Rhine,  p.  36. 
Middle-earth,    s.    [two  words.]     Place  be- 
tween the  ethereal  and  lower  regions,  i.e. 
the  earth. 

[Fairies !]  —  I  smell  n  man  of  middle-earfli. 

Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  v.  5. 
O  monster  of  mankind,  fitter  for  hell  than  middle- 
earth.— Watson,  Quodlibets  of  Religion,  &c.,  p.  238  : 
1602. 
The  maid  is  born  of  middle-earth, 

And  may  of  man  be  won ; 
Though  there  have  rolled  since  her  birth, 
Five  hundred  years  and  one. 

Sir  W.  Scott,  Tlie  Bridal  of  Triermain. 
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Middie-witted.  adj.  Having  but  moderate 
abilities. 

The  women,  the  shopkeepers,  and  the  middle- 
witted  people. — /.  Walton,  Love  and  Truth,  lett.  ii. 

middlemost,  adj.  [see  Midmost.]  Being 
in  the  middle. 

Why  have  not  some  beasts  more  than  four  feet 
suppose  six,  and  the  middlemost  shorter  than  the 
rest.— Dr.  H.  More. 

The  outmost  fringe  vanished  first,  and  the  middle- 
most next,  and  the  innermost  last. — Sir  I.  Newton, 
On  Opticks. 

The  outward  stars,  with  their  systems  of  planets, 
must  necessarily  have  descended  toward  the  mid- 
dlemost system  of  the  universe,  whither  all  would 
he  most  strongly  attracted  from  all  parts  of  a  finite 
space.— Bentlcy,  Sermons. 

Middling-,  adj.     Moderate. 

1.  Having  middle  rank,  or  condition  equally 
remote  from  high  and  low. 

A  middling  sort  of  a  man,  left  well  enough  to  pass 
by  his  father,  could  never  think  he  had  enough  so 
long  as  any  man  had  more.  —  Sir  R.  L' Estrange, 
Fables. 

2.  Having  moderate  size ;  having  moderate 
qualities  of  any  kind. 

The  bigness  of  a  church  ought  to  be  no  greater 
than  that  unto  which  the  voice  of  a  preacher  of 
middling  lungs  will  easily  extend.— Graunt,  Bills  of 
Mortality. 

Longinus  preferred  the  sublime  genius  that  some- 
times errs,  to  the  middling  or  indifferent  one,  which 
makes  few  faults,  but  seldom  rises  to  any  excellence. 
— Dryden. 

Since  a  school  for  dialectics  and  rhetoric  subsisted 
at  Oxford,  a  town  of  but  middling  size,  and  not  the 
seat  of  a  bishop,  we  are  naturally  led  to  refer  its 
foundation  to  one  of  our  kings;  and  none  who  had 
reigned  after  Alfred  appears  likely  to  have  mani- 
fested such  zeal  for  learning. — Hallam,  View  of  the 
StaUof  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  pt.  ii.  ch.  ix. 

Middling,  adj.  As  in  '  middling  good,'  an 
adverb  of  the.same  kind  as  Groveling, 
q.v. 

Midge,  s.  [A.S.  micdge ;  German,  muche.] 
Gnat. 

Where  there  is  no  place 

For  the  glow-worm  to  lye, 
Where  there  is  no  space 

For  receipt  of  a  fly. 
Where  the  midge  dares  not  venture. 

Bisliop  Percy,  Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry, 
Old  Ballad,  iii.  3,  3. 

Midland,  s.    District  remote  from  the  coast. 
Upon  the  midlands  now  the  industrious  muse 

doth  fall ; 
That  shire  which  we  the  heart  of  England  well  may 

call, 

As  she  herself  extends  (the  midst  which  is  decreed) 
Betwixt  St.  Michael's  Mount  and  Berwick  bordering 

Tweed, 

Brave  Warwick.         Drayton,  Polyclbion,  song  xiii. 
Midland,  adj. 

1.  Remote  from  the  coast. 

The  same  name  is  given  to  the  inlanders  or  mid- 
land inhabitants  of  this  island,  by  Caesar.— Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

The  midland  towns  abounding  in  wealth,  shews 
that  her  riches  are  intern  and  domestick.— Howell, 
Vocall  Forrest. 

2.  Surrounded  by  land ;  mediterranean. 
There  was  the  Plymouth  squadron  now  come  in, 

Which  in  the  Straits  last  winter  was  abroad, 
Which  twice  on  Biscay's  working  bay  had  been, 
And  on  the  midland  sea  the  French  had  awed. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  clxxi. 
Midleg.  s.     Middle  of  the  leg. 

He  had  fifty  attendants,  young  men  all,  in  white 
satten,  loose  coats  to  the  midleg,  and  stockings  of 
white  silk. — Bacon. 

Midlenting.  adj.     See  Mothering. 

A  custom  still  retained  in  many  parts  of  England, 
and  well-known  by  the  name  of  midlenting  or 
mothering. — Wheatly,  Rational  Illustration  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  p.  227. 

Midmost,  adj.     Middle. 

Now  van  to  van  the  foremost  squadrons  meet, 
The  midmost  battles  hasting  up  behind. 

Dryden,  Anmts  Mirabilis,  clxxxvL 

Hear  himself  repine 

At  fate's  unequal  laws,  and  at  the  clue, 

Which,  merciless  in  length,  the  midmost  sister  drew. 

Id.,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  x.  393. 

What  Dulness  dropt  among  her  sons  imprest 

Like  motion,  from  one  circle  to  the  rest : 

So  from  the  midmost  the  nutation  spreads 

Round  and  more  round  o'er  all  the  sea  of  heads. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  ii.  407- 

Midnight,  s.  Noon  of,  depth  of,  twelve  at, 
night. 
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To  be  up  after  midnight,  and  to  go  to  bed  then,  is 
early ;  so  that  to  go  to  bed  after  midnight  is  to  go 
betimes.— Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  3. 

By  night  he  fled,  and  at  midnight  return'd 
From  compassing  the  earth ;  cautious  of  day. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  58. 
After  this  time  came  on  the  midnight  of  the  church, 
wherein  the  very  names  of  the  councils  were  forgot- 
ten, and  men  did  only  dream  of  what  had  past. — 
Bishop  Stillingfleet. 

Philosophy,  without  his  heavenly  guide, 
Way  blow  up  self-conceit,  and  nourish  pride; 
But,  while  his  promise  is  the  reasoning  part, 
Has  still  a  veil  of  midnight  on  his  heart. 

Cowper,  Charity. 

[Milton  seems  to  have  accented  the  last  syllable, 
,I)r.  Johnson  observes;  which  indeed  was  not  pecu- 
liar to  him.  Shakespeare  more  than  once  has  so 
accented  it ;  and  Mallet,  in  the  first  edition  of  his 
'  William  and  Margaret,'  thus  gives  it : 

'  When  all  was  wrapt  in  dark  midnight, 

And  all  were  fast  asleep  : 
In  glided  Margaret's  grimly  ghost, 

And  stood  at  William's  feet.' 

Which,  he  borrowed  from  elder  poetry;  and  in  a 
subsequent  edition  changed  midnight  and  the  two 
lines  into  the  cold  and  quaint  periphrasis  of  '  the 
silent  solemn  hour,  when  night  and  morning  meet.' 
— Todd.1 

Midnight,  adj.  Being  in  the  middle  of  the 
night. 

How  now,  you  secret,  black,  and  midnight  hags  ? 
What  is't  you  do  ?  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

I  hope  my  midnight  studies  to  make  our  coun- 
tries nourish  in  mysterious  and  beneficent  arts, 
have  not  ungratefully  affected  your  intellects. — 
Bacon. 

Some  solitary  cloister  will  I  chuse, 
Coarse  my  attire,  and  short  shall  be  my  sleep, 
Broke  by  the  melancholy  midnight  bell. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar. 

Midrib,  s.  In  Botany.  Prolongation  of  the 
stalk  through  the  leaf :  (well  exemplified  in 
the  laurel,  the  hazel,  and  the  oak). 

The  midrib  sends  forth  alternately,  right  and  left 
along  its  whole  length,  ramifications  of  less  dimen- 
sions than  itself,  but  more  nearly  approaching  it 
than  any  other  veins ;  these  may  be  called  primary 
veins. — lAndley,  Introduction  to  Botany,  vol.  i.  p. 
264:  1848. 

Midriff,  s.  [A.S.  midrife,  from  hrif=  intes- 
tines.] Diaphragm, 

Whereat  he  inly  raged,  and  as  they  talk'd 
Smote  him  into  the  midriff with  a  stone, 
That  beat  out  life.       Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  444. 

In  the  gullet,  where  it  perforateth  the  midriff, 
the  carneous  fibres  of  that  muscular  part  are  in- 
flected.— Ray. 

The  midriff  divides  the  trunk  of  the  body  into 
two  cavities,  the  thorax  and  abdomen ;  it  is  com- 
posed of  two  muscles ;  the  first  and  superior  of  these 
arises  from  the  sternum,  and  the  ends  of  the  last 
ribs  on  each  side.  The  second  and  inferior  muscle 
comes  from  the  vertebrae  of  the  loins  by  two  pro- 
ductions, of  which  that  on  the  right  side  comes 
from  the  first,  second,  and  third  vertebrae  of  the 
loins ;  that  on  the  left  side  is  somewhat  shorter,  and 
both  these  productions  join  and  make  the  lower 
part  of  the  midriff.— Quincy. 

Midship,  s.    Term  of  distinction,  applied  by 
shipwrights  to   several  pieces   of   timber 
which  lie  in  the  broadest  part  of  the  vessel. 
Midshipman,  s.     See  extract. 

Midshipmen  are  officers  aboard  a  ship,  whose  sta- 
tion is  some  on  the  quarter-deck,  others  on  the  poop. 
Their  business  is  to  mind  the  braces,  to  look  out,  and 
to  give  about  the  word  of  command  from  the  captain, 
and  other  superior  officers  :  they  also  assist,  on  all 
occasions,  both,  in  sailing  the  ship,  and  in  storing 
and  rummaging  the  hold.— Harris. 
Midst,  s.  Middle. 

All  is  well  when  nothing  pleases  but  God,  being 
thankful  in  the  midst  of  his  afflictions.— Jeremy 
Taylor,  Guide  to  Devotion. 

Arisr,  ye  subtle  spirits  that  can  spy 
When  love  is  enter'd  in  a  female's  eye ; 
You  that  can  read  it  in  the  midst  of  doubt, 
And  in  the  midst  of  frowns  can  find  it  out. 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperor,  ii.  1. 
Midst,  adj.     Midmost ;  being  in  the  middle. 

On  earth  join  all  ye  creatures  to  extol 
Him  first,  Him  last,  Him  midst,  and  without  end. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  164. 
In  the  '  Slighted  Maid,"  there  is  nothing  in  the 
first  act  but  wnat  might  have  been  said  or  done  in 
the  fifth ;  nor  any  thing  in  the  midst  which  might 
not  have  been  placed  in  the  beginning.— Dryden, 
Translation  of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

Midstream.  s.     Middle  of  the  stream. 

The  midstream's  his,  I  creeping  by  the  side, 
Am  shouldrr'd  off  by  his  impetuous  tide. 

Dryden,  Tyrannick  Love,  ii.  1. 

Midsummer,  s.  The  summer  solstice,  reck- 
oned to  fall  on  June  the  twenty-first. 
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However  orthodox  my  sentiments  relating  to  pub- 
lick  affairs  may  be  while  I  am  now  writing,  they 
may  become  criminal  enough  to  bring  me  into  trou- 
ble before  Midsummer. — Swift. 

At  eve  last  Midsummer  no  sleep  I  sought, 
But  to  the  field  a  bag  of  hemp-seed  brought ; 
I  scattered  round  the  seed  on  every  side, 
Anil  three  times  in  a  trembling  accent  cried, 
'  This  hemp-seed  with  my  virgin  hand  I  sow, 
Who  shall  my  true  love  be,  the  crop  shall  mow.' 
I  straight  look'd  back,  and  if  my  eyes  speak  truth 
With  his  keen  scythe  behind  me  came  the  youth. 

Gay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Thursday. 

Midway,  s.     Part  of  the  way  equally  dis- 
tant from  the  beginning  and  end. 
No  midway  'twixt  these  extremes  at  all. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  4. 
He  were  an  excellent  man  that  were  made  in  the 
midway  between  him  and  Benedick ;  the  one  is  too 
like  an  image,  and  says  nothing;  and  the  other  too 
like  my  lady's  eldest  son,  evermore  tattling. — Id., 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  ii.  1. 

Pity  and  shame !  that  they,  who  to  live  well 
Enter'd  so  fair,  should  turn  aside  to  tread 
Paths  indirect,  or  in  the  midway  faint ! 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  629. 
The  hare  laid  himself  down  about  midivay,  and 
took  a  nap ;  for  I  can  fetch  up  the  tortoise  when  I 
please. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

How  didst  thou  arrive  at  this  place  of  darkness, 
when  so  many  rivers  of  the  ocean  lie  in  the  midway  7 
— Broome. 

Midway,  adj.    Being  in  the  middle  between 
two  places. 

How  fearful 

And  dizzy  'tis,  to  cast  one's  eyes  so  low  ! 
The  crows  and  choughs  that  wing  the  midway  air 
Show  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

Midway,  adv.  In  the  middle  of  the  passage. 

With  dry  eyes,  and  with  an  open  look, 
She  met  his  glance  midway. 

Dryden,  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  388. 

Midwife,  s.    Woman  who  assists  women  in 
childbirth. 

When  man  doth  die,  our  body,  as  the  womb ; 
And  as  a  midwife,  death  directs  it  home.        Donne. 

Without  a  midwife  these  their  throes  sustain, 
And,  bowing,  bring  their  issue  forth  with  pain. 

Sandys. 

There  saw  I  how  the  secret  felon  wrought, 
And  treason  lab'ring  in  the  traitor's  thought, 
And  midwife  time   the   riperi'd   plot    to   murder 
brought.  Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  ii.  560. 
I  had  as  clear  a  notion  of  the  relation  of  brothers 
between  them,  as  if  I  had  all  the  skill  of  a  midwife. 
— Locke. 
But  no  man,  sure !  e'er  left  his  house 

And  saddled  Ball  with  thoughts  so  wild, 
To  bring  a  midwife  to  his  spouse, 
Before  he  knew  she  was  with  child. 

Prior,  Alma,  i.  153. 

Midwife,  v.  n.    Perform  the  office  of  a  mid- 
wife. 
Midwifery,  s. 

1.  Business  or  trade  of  a  midwife. 

2.  Figuratively.   Act  of,  help  to,  production; 
co-operation  in  production. 

Sharp  inventions  . . .  begotten,  or  at  least  brought 
forth,  by  the  midwifery  of  a  pipe  of  good  tobacco ! 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  119. 

As  to  mental  midwifery,  and  communication  of 
our  notions. —  Whitlock,  Manners  of  tlie  Etuilish, 
p.  478. 

So  hasty  fruits,  and  too  ambitious  flowers, 
Scorning  the  midivifry  of  rip'ning  showers,  f 
In  spite  of  frosts  spring  from  th'  unwilling  earth. 

Stepney. 

There  was  never  any  thing  propounded  for  public 
good,  that  did  not  meet  with  opposition :  arising 
from  the  humour  of  such  as  would  have  nothing 
brought  into  the  world  but  by  their  own  mid-wifry. 
— Sir  J.  Child,  Discourse  on  Trade. 

Midwinngr.  verbal  abs.     Playing  the  part  of 
a  midwife. 

Where  was  the  'genius  loci'  when  this  disaster 
happened?  Perhaps  in  the  office  of  Diana,  when 
her  temple  was  burning,  gone  a  midwifing.— Bishop 
Warburton,  Letters  to  Hurd,  lett.  xxi. 

Midwinter,  s.   Winter  solstice ;  twenty-first 
day  of  December. 

Vile  vetches  would  you  sow,  or  lentils  lean, 
The  growth  of  Egypt,  or  the  kidney-bean, 
Begin  when  the  low  waggoner  descends, 
Nor  cease  your  sowing  till  midwinter  ends. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  i.  316. 
Midwive.  v.  a. 
1.  Assist  in  childbirth. 

Without  this  ubiquity,  how  could  she  be  seen  at 
harvest,  wiping  the  faces  of  reaping  monks,  whilst 
she  is  elsewhere  burning  villages,  or  in  a  rich  abbey 
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midwiving  an  abbess,  whom  her  steward  had  unfor- 
tunately gotten  with  child? — Brevint,  Saul  and 
Samuel  at  Endor,  p.  86 :  1674. 

2.  Produce. 

This  child  of  yours,  born  without  spurious  blot, 
And  fairly  midwived,  as  it  was  begot, 
Doth  so  much  of  the  parents'  goodness  bear, 
You  may  be  proud  to  own  it  for  your  heir. 

Bishop  II.  King,  Verses  prefixed  to  Sandys' 

Psalms:  Kit*. 

The  soul,  by  the  same  strenKth,  as  opportunities 
do  midwife  them  out,  brings  forth  Christian  spiritual 
actions.— Hammond,  Works,  iv.  573. 

Two  severe  fits  of  sickness  did  midwive  them  [two 
discourses]  into  the  world.— Dalgarno,  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Man's  Tutor,  introd. :  1680. 

Having  been  before  only  as  an  embryo,  ready  to 
be  midwifed  into  the  world.— Chancellor  Geddes, 
Tracts,  iv.  80. 

Mien.  s.     [Fr.  mine.]     Air ;  look  ;  manner. 
[He]  mark'd  her  rare  demeanure,  which  him 

seemed 
So  farre  the  meane  of  shepherds  to  excell. 

Spenser  Faerie  Queen,  v.  9, 11. 
In  her  alone  that  owns  this  book  is  seen 
Clorinda's  spirit,  and  her  lofty  mien.  Waller. 

What  can  have  more  the  figure  and  mienof  a  ruin 
th-n  craes,  rocks,  and  cliffs?— T. Burnet,  Tlieory  of 
the  Earth. 

One,  in  whom  an  outward  mien  appear  a, 
And  turn  superior  to  the  vulgar  herd. 

Prior,  Solomon,  i.  680. 
What  winning  graces,  what  majestick  mien, 
She  moves  a  goddess,  and  she  looks  a  queen.     Pope. 
Miff.  s.     Displeasure;   ill-humour;    sudden 
fit  thereof:  (as,  '  He  left  me  in  a  miff"). 
Colloquial. 

They  take  a  miff  at  him,  they  pirke  up  themselves, 
and  come  boldly  and  rnalapertly  to  him. — Bishop 
Ward,  Apology  for  the  Mystery  of  the  Gospel,  p.  32 : 
1673. 

Might,    s.     [A.S.   from  the   same  root  as 
May.]     Power;  strength;  force. 

What  so  strong, 

But  wanting  rest,  will  also  want  of  might?  Spenser. 
Quoth  she,  great  grief  will  not  be  told, 

And  can  more  easily  be  thought  than  said ; 
Right  so,  quoth  he,  but  he  that  never  would, 
Could  never ;  will  to  might  gives  greatest  aid.    Id. 
An  oath  of  mickle  might. 

Sliakespear,  Henry  V.  ii.  1. 
Wherefore  should  not  strength  and  might 
There  fail,  where  virtue  fails  ? 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  116. 
In  the  plural. 

With  endlest  debating,  we  get  the  Eights  of  Man 
written  down  and  promulgated :  true  paper  basis  of 
all  paper  constitutions.  Neglecting,  cry  the  op- 
ponents, to  declare  the  duties  of  man  !  Forgetting, 
answer  we,  to  ascertain  the  mights  of  man  ; — one  of 
the  fatallest  omissions ! — Carlyle,  The  French  Revo- 
lution, pt.  i.  b.  vi.  ch.  ii. 

Might  and  main.     Utmost  force ;  highest  de- 
gree of  strength. 

With  might  and  main  they  chased  the  murd'rous 

fox, 
With  brazen  trumpets  and  inflated  box. 

Dryden,  The  Cock  and  the  Fox. 
This  privilege  the  clergy  in  England  formerly  con- 
tended for  with  all  might  and  main. — Ayliffe,  Parer- 
gon  Juris  Canonici. 

Mightfiil.  adj.     Full  of  might ;  mighty. 
My  lords,  you  know,  as  do  the  mightful  gods. 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  iv.  4. 

Mightily,  adv.     In  a  mighty  manner. 

1 .  With   great  power ;    powerfully  ;    effica- 
ciously ;  forcibly. 

So  mir/htily  grew  the  word  of  God,  and  prevailed. 
— Acts,  six.  20. 

With  whom  ordinary  means  will  prevail,  surely 
the  power  of  the  word  of  God,  even  without  the  help 
of  interpreters,  in  God's  church  worketh  miglitily, 
not  unto  their  confirmation  alone  which  are  con- 
verted, but  also  to  their  conversion  which  are  not. — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

2.  Vehemently  ;  vigorously  ;  violently. 

Do  as  adversaries  do  in  law, 
Strive  mightilu,  but  eat  and  drink  as  friends. 

Sliakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  2. 

Let  man  and  beast  be  covered  with  sackcloth,  and 
cry  mightily  unto  God.— Jonah,  iii.  8. 

3.  In  a  great  degree. 

Therein  thou  wrong'sfcthy  children  mightily. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iii.  2. 

An  ass  and  an  ape  conferring  grievances  :  the  ass 
complained  mightily  for  want  of  horns,  and  the  ape 
for  want  of  a  tail. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange,  Fables. 

These  happening  nearer  home  made  so  lasting  im- 
pressions upon  their  minds,  that  the  tradition  of  the 
old  deluge  was  mightily  obscured,  and  the.  circum- 
stances of  it  interwoven  and  confounded  with  those 
of  these  later  deluges. — Woodward. 

1  was  wi'/hdly  pleased  with  a  story  applicable  to 
this  piece  of  philosophy. — Spectator. 
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Mightiness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Mighty;  power;  greatness;  height  of 
dignity. 

Think  you  see  them  great, 
And  followed  with  a  general  throng  and  sweat 
Of  thousand  friends :  then  in  a  moment  see, 
How  soon  this  mightiness  meets  misery. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  prol. 
Will't  please  your  mightiness  to  wash  your  hands  ? 
Id.,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  induct,  sc.  2. 
Mighty,  adj. 

1.  Strong;  valiant. 

The  shield  of  the  mighty  is  vilely  cast  away.— 
2  Samuel,  i.  21. 

He  is  wise  in  heart,  and  mighty  in  strength. — Job, 
ix.  4. 

Amazement  seized 

The  rebel  thrones,  but  greater  rage  to  see 
Thus  foil'd  their  mightiest. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  198. 
But  first  he  drank  to  make  him  strong  and  mighty, 
Six  quarts  of  ale  and  one  of  aqua-vitae. 

Tlie  Dragon  of  Wantley. 

2.  Powerful ;  having  great  command. 

And  Cush  besiat  Nirnrod :  he  began  to  be  a  mighty 
one  in  the  earth.—  Genesis,  x.  8. 

The  Creator,  calling  forth  by  name 
His  mighty  angels,  gave  them  sev'ral  charge. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  649. 

3.  Powerful  by  influence. 

The  song  began  from  Jove, 
Who  left  the  blissful  realms  above, 
Such  is  the  power  of  mighty  love. 

Dryden,  Alexander's  Feast. 

4.  Great  in  number. 

He  from  him  will  raise 
A  mighty  nation.       Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  123. 

The  dire  event 

Hath  lost  us  heaven,  and  all  this  mighty  host 
In  horrible  destruction  laid  thus  low. 

Ibid.  i.  135. 

5.  Strong  in  corporeal  or  intellectual  power. 

Woe  to  them  that  are  mighty  to  drink  wine. — 
Isaiah,  v.  22. 

Thou  fall'st  where  many  mightier  have  been  slain. 

Broome. 

6.  Impetuous;  violent. 

A  rushing  like  the  rushing  of  mighty  waters. — 
Isaiah,  xvii.  12. 

Intreat  the  Lord,  for  it  is  enough,  that  there  be 
no  more  mighty  thunderings  and  hail.— Exodus,  ix. 
28. 

7.  Vast ;  enormous  ;  bulky. 

They  sunk  as  lead  in  the  mighty  waters. — Exodus, 
xv.  10. 
Giants  of  mighty  bone  and  bold  emprise. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  642. 

8.  Excellence  ;  of  superior  eminence. 

Lydiate  excell'd  the  mighty  Scaliger  and  Selden.— 
Echard. 

The  mighty  master  smiled  to  see 
That  love  was  in  the  next  degree. 

Dryden,  Alexander's  Feast. 

9.  Forcible ;  efficacious. 

Great  is  truth,  and  mighty  above  all  things. — 
1  Esdras,  iv.  41. 

10.  Expressing  or  implying  power. 

If  the  mighty  works  which  have  been  done  in  thee 
had  been  done  in  Sodom,  it  would  have  remained. — 
Mattliew,  xi.  23. 

11.  Important;  momentous. 

I'll  sing  of  heroes  and  of  kings, 
In  mighty  numbers  mighty  things. 

Cowley,  Anacreontics,  Love. 

12.  Often  used  to  express  power,  bulk,  or 
extent,  in  a  sense  of  terror  or  censure. 

And  when  he  had  spent  all,  there  arose  a  mighty 
famine  in  that  land ;  and  he  began  to  be  in  want. — 
Luke,  xv.  14. 

The  enemies  of  religion  are  but  brass  and  iron, 
their  mischiefs  mighty,  but  their  materials  mean. — 
Delany. 

Mighty,  adv.  or  adj.  with  adverbial  construc- 
tion. In  a  great  degree  ;  very. 

Lord  of  his  new  hypothesis  he  reigns: 
He  reigns ;  how  long  ?    Till  some  usurper  rise, 
And  he  too  mighty  thoughtful,  mighty  wise, 
Studies  new  lines.         Prior,  Ode  on  Exodus  iii.  14. 

Migniard. adj.  [¥r.mignard.]  Soft;  dainty; 
pretty.  Hare,  scarcely  naturalized. 

Love  is  brought  up  with  those  sol't   migniard 

handlings, 
His  pulse  lies  in  his  palm. 

B.  Jonson,  TJie  Devil  is  an  Ass,  i.  4. 
Migniardize.    v.  n.     Render  soft,  delicate, 
or  dainty. 

Choice  of  words,  and  softness  of  pronunciation, 
proceeding  from  such  wanton  spirits  that  did  i.iini- 
ardize  and  make  the  Irfhguage  more  dainty  and 
feminine.— Huwell,  Familiar  Letters,  iv.  19. 


Migniardtze.  ?  adj.     Delicate.     Rare. 

And  entertain  her  and  her  creatures  too 
With  all  the  migniardize,  and  quaint  caresses 
You  can  put  on  them. 

B.  Jonson,  Staple  of  News,  iii.  1.    (Nares 

by  H.  and  W.) 
Mignon.  v.  a.    Flatter.     Rare. 

For  though  the  affection  of  the  multitude-;- 
Whom  he  did  not  mignon— discerned  not  his  ends. 
Daniel.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Mignonette,  s.  [Fr.]  Garden  flower  so 
called  of  the  genus  Reseda. 

Madonna,  wherefore  hast  thou  sent  to  me 
Sweet  basil  and  mignonette; 
Embleming  peace  and  love,  which  ne'er  before 

In  the  same  bond  have  met  ?  Shelley 

For  you  remember,  you  had  set, 

That  morning,  on  the  casement's  ledge 
A  long  green  box  of  mignonette, 
And  you  were  leaning  from  the  edge. 

Tennyson,  The  Miller's  Daughter. 
Migrate,  v.  n.     [Lat.   migratus,  pass.  part, 
of  migro  ;  migratio,  ~onis.~]     Remove  from 
one  place  to  another ;  change  residence. 

M.  de  Buffon  says,  that  the  swallow  is  not  torpid 
in  winter,  and  must  therefore  migrate  to  the  coast 
of  Senegal. — Barrington,  Essays,  iv. 

Peopled  in  the  fourth  century  by  a  colony  or  army 
of  the  Welsh,  who  migrated  thither.— T.  Warton. 

If  I  grew  better,  I  should  not  be  willing,  if  much 
woi-se,  not  able  to  migrate. — Johnson,  Letter  to  Lord 
Thurlow,  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson. 
Migration,  s. 

1.  Act  of  changing  residence ;  removal  from 
one  habitation  to  another. 

Aristotle  distinguished!  their  times  of  generation, 
latitancy,  and  migration,  sanity,  and  venation.— Sir 
T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

2.  Change  of  place ;  removal. 

Although  such  alterations,  transitions,  migrations 
of  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  elevations  of  new  islands, 
had  actually  happened,  yet  these  shells  could  never 
have  been  reposed  thereby  in  the  manner  we  find 
them.—  Woodward,  Essay  towards  a  Natural  His- 
tory oftlie  Earth.  . 

Migratory,  adj.    Disposed  to  remove  from 
one  place  to  another ;  changing  residence. 
This  purpose  is  sometimes  carried  on  by  a  sort  of 
migratory  instinct ;  sometimes  by  the  spirit  of  con- 
quest; at  one  time  avarice  drives  men  from  their 
homes,  at  another  they  are  actuated  by  a  thirst  of 
knowledge. — Burke,  Abridgement  of  English  His- 
tory, ii.  2. 

Milch,  adj. 

1.  Giving  milk. 

Herne  doth,  at  still  of  midnight, 
Walk  round  about  an  oak,  with  ragged  horns ; 
And  then  he  blasts  the  tree,  and  takes  the  cattle, 
And  makes  milch  kine  yield  blood. 

Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  4. 

The  best  mixtures  of  water  in  ponds  for  cattle,  to 
make  them  more  milch,  fatten,  or  keep  them  from 
murrain,  may  be  chalk  and  nitre.— Bacon,  Natural 
and  Experimental  History. 

Not  above  fifty-one  have  been  starved,  excepting 
infants  at  nurse,  caused  rather  by  carelessness  and 
infirmity  of  the  milch  women.— Graunt,  Bills  of 
Mortality. 

With  the  turneps  they  feed  sheep,  milch  cows,  or 
fatting  cattle. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 
[To  milch  was  used  as  the  verb,  milk  the  substantive. 
Smolgiuto,  sucked  or  milched  dry.  (Florio.)  A.  milch- 
cow  is  a  cow  kept  for  milching.  A  like  distinction 
is  found  in  the  use  of  work  and  worche.  '  Alle  goode 
werkys  to  wirche.'  (St.  Graal.  c.  31.  1.284.)  Con- 
versely, German  milch,  milk ;  melken,  to  milch. 
The  primary  sense  of  the  word  seems  to  be  to  stroke, 
thence  the  act  of  milking,  and  the  substance  so  pro- 
cured. Greek  a/u.e'Ayo>,  to  milk,  to  squeeze  out ; 
Lithuania  milzu,  milzsti,  to  stroke,  soften  by  strok- 
ing, to  milk  a  cow,  gain  a  person  by  blandishments, 
tame  down  an  animal.  Apmalzyti,  to  soothe,  to 
tame;  milzikkas,  a  milker;  melzama,  a  milch  cow. 
Latin  mulcere,  to  stroke,  to  soothe.  Audaci  mulcet 
palearia'dextra.  (Ovid, Metamorphoses.)  Mulgere,to 
milk.  Irish  miolcam,  to  flatter  or  soothe;  Bohe- 
mian mleko,  milk. —  Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  Eng- 
lish Etymology."] 

2.  Soft;  tender;  merciful. 

The  instant  burst  of  clamour  that  she  made, . . . 
Would  have  made  milch  the  burning  eye  of  heaven, 
And  passion  in  the  gods.    S/iakespear,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 
Mild.  adj.     [A.S.] 

1.  Kind;  tender;  good;  indulgent;  merci- 
ful ;  compassionate ;  clement ;  soft ;  not 
severe ;  not  cruel. 

The  execution  of  justice  is  committed  to  his  judges, 
which  is  the  severer  part ;  but  the  milder  part,  which 
is  mercy,  is  wholly  left  in  the  king. — Bacon,  Advice 
to  Villiers. 

It  teaches  us  to  adore  him  as  a  mild  and  merciful 
being,  of  infinite  love  to  his  creatures. — Rogers, 
Sermons. 
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2.  Soft ;  gentle  ;  not  violent. 

The  rosy  morn  resigns  her  light, 
And  milder  glory  to  the  noon.  Waller. 

Nothing  reserved  or  sullen  was  to  see, 
But  sweet  regards,  and  pleasing  sanctity ; 
Mild  was  his  accent,  and  his  action  free. 

Dry  den,  Cliaracter  of  a  good  Parson,U. 
Sylvia's  like  autumn  ripe,  yet  mild  as  May, 
More  bright  than  noon,  yet  fresh  as  early  day. 

Pope,  Pastorals,  Spring. 
The  folding  pates  diffused  a  silver  light, 
And  with  a  milder  gleam  refresh'd  the  sight. 

Addison,  Translation  from  Ovid, 
Metamorphoses,  b.  ii. 

3.  Not  acrid;  not  corrosive;  not  acrimoni- 
ous ;    demulcent ;   assuasive  ;   mollifying ; 
lenitive. 

Their  qualities  are  changed  by  rendering  them 
acrimonious  or  mild, — Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature 
and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

4.  Not  sharp;  mellow;  sweet;  having  no  mix- 
ture of  acidity. 

The  Irish  were  transplanted  from  the  woods  and 
mountains  into  the  plains,  that,  like  fruit  trees,  thev 
might  grow  the  milder,  and  bear  the  better  and 
sweeter  fruit. — SirJ.  Davies,  Discourse  on  the  State 
of  Ireland. 

Suppose  your  eyes  sent  equal  rays 
Upon  two  distant  pots  of  ale. 
Not  knowing  which  was  mild  or  stale. 

Prior,  Alma,  ii.  201. 

Mildew,  s.     [A.S.  mildeawe.~]     See  extracts 
from  Hill  and  Johnson. 

The  mildew  cometh  by  closeness  of  air ;  and  there- 
fore in  hills, or  champaign  grounds,  it  seldom  cometh. 
— Bacon. 

Mildew  is  a  disease  in  plants,  caused  by  a  dewy 
moisture  which  falls  on  them,  and  continuing  for 
want  of  the  sun's  heat  to  draw  it  up,  by  its  acrimony 
corrodes,  gnaws,  and  spoils  the  plant :  or,  mildew 
is  rather  a  concrete  substance,  which  exsudes 
through  the  pores  of  the  leaves.  What  the  garden- 
ers commonly  call  mildew  is  an  insect,  found  in 
great  plenty,  preying  upon  this  exsudation.  Others 
say,  that  mildew  is  a  thick,  clammy  vapour,  exhaled 
in  the  spring  and  summer  from  the  plants,  blossoms, 
and  even  the  earth  itself,  in  close,  still  weather, 
where  there  is  neither  sun  nor  wind.  Miller  thinks 
the  true  cause  of  the  mildew  appearing  most  upon 
plants  which  are  exposed  to  the  east,  is  a  dry  tem- 
perature in  the  air  when  the  wind  blows  from  that 
point,  which  stops  the  pores  of  the  plants,  and  pre- 
vents their  perspiration ;  whereby  the  juices  of  the 
plants  are  concreted  upon  the  surface  of  their 
leaves,  which  being  of  a  sweetish  nature,  insects  are 
enticed  thereto. — Sir  J.  Hill. 

Of  all  the  many  diseases  which  attack  our  culti- 
vated plants,  not  one  is  so  destructive  as  mildew. . . . 
This  disease  is  known  to  be  the  effect  of  a  minute 
fungus  belonging  to  a  genus  closely  allied  to  that 
which  causes  the  smut.  The  roots  of  this  fungus 
penetrate  the  vessels  of  the  plant,  and  are  nourished 
by  the  sap  intended  for  perfecting  its  seed ;  conse- 
quently, if  the  fungi  are  so  numerous  on  each  cell  as 
to  make  it  a  marked  'mildew  year,'  the  grain  is 
either  partially  or  totally  shrivelled,  owing  to  the 
roots  of  these  parasites  intercepting  the  sap  in  its 
upward  passage. — Johnson,  Farmer's  Encyclopedia. 

Mildew,  v.  a.     Taint  with  mildew. 

He  mildews  the  white  wheat,  and  hurts  the  poor 
creatures  of  the  earth.— Shakespear,  King  Lear, 
iii.  4. 
Mildewed,  part.  adj.    Affected  with  mildew. 

Here  is  your  husband,  like  a  mildew'd  ear, 
Blasting  his  wholesome  brother. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

Walkers,  at  leisure,  Learning's  flowers  may  spoil, 
Nor  watch  the  wasting  of  the  midnight  oil, 
May  morals  snatch  from  Plutarch's  tatter'd  page, 
A  mildew'd  Bacon,  or  Stagyra's  sage. 

Gay,  Trivia,  ii.  557. 

Mildly,  adv.    In  a  mild  manner. 

1.  Tenderly;  not  severely. 

Prince  too  mildly  reigning, 
Cease  thy  sorrow  and  complaining.  Dryden. 

2.  Gently  ;  not  violently. 

The  air  once  heated  maketh  the  flame  burn  more 
mildly,  and  so  helpeth  the  continuance. — Bacon, 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Mildness,  s.    Attribute  suggested  by  Mild. 
1.  Gentleness;  tenderness;  mercy;  clemency. 

This  milky  gentleness  and  course  of  yours ; 
You  are  much  more  attask'd  for  want  of  wisdom, 
Than  praised  for  harmful  mildness. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  4. 
I  saw  with  what  a  brow  you  braved  your  fate ; 
Yet  with  what  mildness  bore  your  father's  hate. 

Dryden. 

The  same  assurance  all  his  words  did  grace ; 
The  same  majestick  mildness  held  its  place ; 
Nor  lost  the  monarch  in  his  dying  face. 

Id.,  Tlirenodia  Augustalis,  203. 
His  probity  and  mildness  shows 
His  care  of  friends  and  scorn  of  foes. 

Addison,  To  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 
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2.  Contrariety  to  acrimony. 

Hearing  thy  mildness  praised  in  every  town  . . . 
Myself  am  moved  to  woo  thee  for  my  wife. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  1. 

Mile.  s.  Distance  of  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  sixty  yards. 

We  must  measure  twenty  miles  to-day. 

Shakespear,  Mercliant  of  Venice,  iii.  4. 
Within  this  three  mile  may  you  see  it  coming, 
A  moving  grove.  Id.,  Macbeth,  v.  5. 

When  the  enemy  appeared,  the  foot  and  artillery 
was  four  miles  behind. — Lord  Clarendon,  History 
of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Mileage,  s.    Duty  paid  by  licensed  vehicles 

by  the  mile. 
Milestone,  s.    Stone  set  to  mark  the  miles. 

At  the  second  milestone  the  boys  pulled  up  short, 
and  waved  their  hats  to  the  guard,  who  had  his 
watch  out,  and  shouted  '  4'56 ; '  thereby  indicating 
that  the  mile  had  been  done  under  the  five  minutes. 
— Tom  Brown's  Schooldays,  ch.  iv. 
Milfoil,    s.     [Lat.  millefolium.']     Plant,  the 
same  with  yarrow. 

Then  milfoil  beat  and  honey-suckles  pound ; 
With  these  alluring  savours  strew  the  ground, 
And  mix  with  tinkling  brass  the  cymbals'  droning 
sound. 
Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iv.  87. 

Miliary.  adj.  [Lat.  milium  =  millet ;  Fr. 
milifire.']  Small ;  resembling  a  millet  seed. 

The  symptomatic  miliary  eruption  ...  is  more 
correctly  designated  by  the  name  of  Sudamina  than 
by  any  other. . . .  The  diagnosis  of  miliaria  is  easy.— 
Copland,  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine. 

The  miliary  eruption  appears  in  the  form  of  small 
round  vesicles  about  the  size  of  a  millet-seed,  sur- 
rounded by  slight  inflammation.  It  is  most  abun- 
dant on  the  neck,  breast,  and  back.— Dr.  Tiveedie, 
in  Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Medicine,  by  Drs.  Forbes, 
Tweedie,  and  Conolly. 

Milice.  s.  Militia :  (French  rather  than 
English). 

The  tvyo-and-twentieth  of  the  prince's  age  is  the 
time  assigned  by  their  constitutions  for  his  entering 
upon  the  publick  charges  of  their  milice. — Sir  W. 
Temple. 
Miliolite.  adj.     In  Geology.     See  extract. 

In  some  parts  of  the  Calcaire  grossiere  round 
Paris  certain  beds  occur  of  a  stone  used  in  building, 
and  called  by  French  geologists  miliolite  limestone. 
.  .  .  This  mUiolitic  limestone  never  occurs  in  the 
Paluns,  or  upper  miocene  strata  of  Brittany  and 
Touraine. — Sir  C.  Lyell,  Elements  of  Geology,  ch. 
xvi. :  1805. 

Militancy,  s.     Warfare.     Rare. 

All  human  life,  especially  the  active  part,  is  con- 
stituted in  a  state  of  continued  militancy. —  W. 
Mountague,  Devout  Essays,  pt.  i.  p.  122  :  1(548. 
Militant,    adj.      [Lat.  militans,  -antis ;  Fr. 
militante.] 

1 .  Fighting ;  prosecuting  the  business  of  a 
soldier. 

Against  foul  fiends,  they  aid  us  militant ; 

They  for  us  fight :  they  watch  and  duly  ward, 
And  their  bright  squadrons  round  about  us  plant. 

Spenser. 

2.  Engaged  in  warfare  with  hell  and  the 
world :   (a  term  applied  to  the  church  of 
Christ  on  earth,  as  opposed  to  the  church 
triumphant). 

Then  are  the  publick  duties  of  religion  best  ordered 
when  the  militant  church  doth  resemble,  by  sensible 
means,  that  hidden  dignity  and  glory  wherewith  the 
church  triumphant  in  heaven  is  beautified.— Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

The  state  of  a  Christian  in  this  world  is  frequently 
compared  to  a  warfare:  and  this  allusion  has  ap- 
peared so  just,  that  the  character  of  militant  has 
obtained  as  the  common  distinction  of  that  part  of 
Christ's  church  sojourning  here  in  this  world  from 
that  part  of  the  family  at  rest. — Rogers. 

Militar.  adj.  Military:  (French  rather  than 
English). 

Although  he  were  a  prince  in  militar  virtue  ap- 
proved, yet  his  cruelties  weighed  down  his  virtues. 
— Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

He  was  with  general  applause,  and  great  cries  of 
joy,  in  a  kind  of  militar  election  or  recognition, 
saluted  king. — Id. 

Militarily,  adv.     In  a  soldierly  manner. 

We  were  militarily  affected.—  Trial  of  the  Regi- 
cides, p.  155 :  1660. 
Military,  ailj. 

1.  Engaged  in  the  life  of  a  soldier ;  soldierly. 

He  will  maintain  his  argument  as  well  as  any 
military  man  in  the  world. — Shakespear,  Henry  V. 
iii.  2. 

2.  Suiting  a  soldier  pertaining  to  a  soldier ; 
warlike. 
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In  the  time  of  Severus  and  Antoninus,  many,  being 
soldiers,  had  been  converted  unto  Christ,  and  not- 
withstanding continued  still  in  that  military  course 
of  life. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Numbers  numberless 

The  city  gates  out-pour'd,  light  armed  troops 
In  coats  of  mail  and  military  pride. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iii.  312. 

Militate,  v.  n.     Oppose. 

This  consideration  would  militate  with  more  effect 
against  his  hypothesis,  than  a  thousand  syllogisms. 
— Blackburn,  Confessional. 

Militia,  s.  [Lat.]  Train-bands ;  standing 
force  of  a  nation. 

Let  any  prince  think  soberly  of  his  forces,  except 
his  militia  be  good  and  valiant  soldiers.  —  Bacon, 
Ussays. 

The  militia  was  so  settled  by  law,  that  a  sudden 
army  could  be  drawn  together. — Lord  Clarendon, 
History  of  tJie  Grand  Rebellion. 

Unnumbered  spirits  round  thee  fly, 
The  light  militia  of  the  lower  sky. 

Pope,  Rape  oftlie  Lock,  canto  i. 
It  seems  universally  agreed  by  all  historians,  that 
King  Alfred  first  settled  a  national  militia  in  this 
kingdom. .  . .  Upon  the  Norman  Conquest  the  1'eodal 
law  was  introduced  here  in  all  its  rigor,  the  whole 
of  which  is  built  on  a  military  plan.  . . .  Personal 
service  in  course  of  time  degenerated  into  pecuniary 
commutations  or  aids,  and  at  last  the  military  part 
of  the  feodal  system  was  abolished  at  the  Restora- 
tion. . . .  Soon  after  . .  .  when  the  military  tenures 
were  abolished,  it  was  thought  proper  to  ascertain 
the  power  of  the  militia,  to  recognize  the  sole  right 
of  the  crcwn  to  govern  and  command  them,  and  to 
put  the  whole  into  a  more  regular  method  of  mili- 
tary subordination;  and  the  order  in  which  the 
militia  now  stands  by  law  is  principally  built  upon 
the  statute  then  enacted.—  Sir  W.  Blackstone,  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Laws  of  England,  b.  i.  ch.  xiii. 
Milk.  s.  [A.S.  meolc.~] 
1.  Liquor  with  which  animals  feed  their 
young  from  the  breast. 

Come  to  my  woman's  breasts, 
And  take  my  milk  for  gall.  <T**i 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  5. 
I  fear  thy  nature, 

It  is  too  full  o'  the  milk  of  human  kindness 
To  catch  the  nearest  way.  Ibid. 

Milk  is  the  occasion  of  tumours  of  divers  kinds. — 
Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Illustrious  robes  of  satin  and  of  silk, 
And  wanton  lawns  more  soft  and  white  than  milk. 

Beaumont,  Psyche. 
When  milk  is  dry'd  with  heat, 
In  vain  the  milkmaid  tugs  an  empty  teat. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  iii.  152. 
I  concluded,  if  the  gout  continued,  to  confine 
myself  wholly  to  the  milk  diet.— Sir    IV.  Temple, 
Miscellanies. 

'2.  Emulsion  made  by  contusion  of  seeds. 

Pistachoes,  so  they  be  good  and  not  musty,  joined 
with  almonds  in  almond  milk,  or  made  into  a  milk 
of  themselves,  like  unto  almond  milk,  are  au  excel- 
lent nourisher. — Bacon. 

Milk.  v.  a. 

1.  Draw  milk  from  the  teat  by  the  hand. 

E'en  a  woman,  and  commanded 
By  such  poor  passion  as  the  maid  that  milks 
And  does  the  meanest  chares. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  13. 

2.  Suck. 

I  have  given  suck,  and  know 
How  tender  'tis  to  love  the  babe  that  milks  me. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  7. 
Milken,  adj.     Consisting  of,  constituted  by, 
milk.     Rare. 

The  remedies  are  to  be  proposed  from  a  constant 
course  of  the  milken  diet,  continued  at  least  a  vear. 
—Sir  W.  Ternp.e. 
Milker,  s. 

1.  One  who,  that  which,  milks. 

His  kine  with  swelling  udders  ready  stand, 
And  lowing  for  the  pail  invite  the  milker's  hand. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  ii.  763. 

2.  Supplier  of  milk:  (as,  '  This  cow  is  a  good 
milker '). 

Milkiness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Milky; 
softness  like  that  of  milk  ;'  approach  to  the 
nature  of  milk. 

Would  I  could  share  thy  balmy,  even  temper, 

And  milkmess  of  blood.  l>ryden,  Cleomenes. 

Ihe  saltness  and  oyliness  of  the  blood  absorbing 

the  acid  of  the  chyle,  it  loses  its  milkiness.—Sir  J. 

*  loyer,  Preternatural  State  of  the  Animal  Humours. 

Milking,  part.  adj.     Drawing  milk  by  hand. 

(iipacious  chargers  all  around  were  laid, 
.bull  pails,  and  vessels  of  the  milking  trade. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  ix.  262. 

Milklivered.     adj.      Cowardly;    timorous; 

faint-hearted  ;    white-livered  j   lily-livered 
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(as  in  Shakespear).  This  application  may 
partly  arise  from  the  notion  of  colour,  and 
partly  from  the  contrast  between  milk  and 
gall. 

Milklivered  man  ! 

That  bear'st  a  cheek  for  blows,  a  head  for  wrongs. 
Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  2. 

Milkmaid.  *.    Woman  employed  in  the  dairy. 

When  milk  is  dry'd  with  heat, 
In  vain  the  milkmaid  tugs  an  empty  teat. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  iii.  152. 
A  lovely  milkmciid  he  began  to  regard  with  an  eye 
of  mercy. — Addison. 

Milkman,  s.     Man  who  sells  milk. 
Mllkpail.   *.     Vessel  into  which  cows  are 
milked. 

That  very  substance  which  last  week  was  grazing 
in  the  field',  waving  in  the  milkpail,  or  growing  in 
the  garden,  is  now  become  part  of  the  man. — Watts, 
Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

Milkpan.  s.  Vessel  in  which  milk  is  kept  in 
the  dairy. 

Sir  Fulke  Grevil  had  much  and  private  access  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  did  many  men  good;  yet  he 
would  say  merrily  of  himself,  that  he  was  like  Robin 
Goodfellow  ;  for  when  the  maids  spilt  the  milkpans, 
or  kept  any  racket,  they  would  lay  it  upon  Robin  : 
so  what  tales  the  ladies  about  the  queen  told  her,  or 
other  bad  offices  that  they  did,  they  would  put  it 
upon  him. — Bacon,  Apophtliegms. 

Milkscore.  s.  Account  of  milk  owed  for, 
scored  on  a  board. 

He  is  better  acquainted  with  the  milkscore  than 
his  steward's  accounts. — Addison. 

Milksop,  s.  Soft,  mild,  effeminate,  feeble- 
minded man  :  (especially  applied  to  a  per- 
son who  abstains  from,  or  can  drink  but 
little,  wine). 

Of  a  most  notorious  thief,  which  lived  all  his  life- 
time of  spoils,  one  of  their  bards  will  say,  that  he 
was  none  of  the  idle  milksops  that  was  brought  up 
by  the  fire-side,  but  that  most  of  his  days  he  spent 
in  arms,  and  that  he  did  never  eat  his  meat  before 
he  had  won  it  with  his  sword. — Spenser. 

A  milksop,  one  that  never  in  his  life 
Felt  so  much  cold  as  over  shoes  in  snow. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  v.  3. 
We  have  as  good  passions  as  yoursel f ;  and  a  woman 
was  never  designed  to  be  a  milksop. — Addison,  Spec- 
tator. 

But  give  him  port  and  potent  sack ; 
From  milksop  he  starts  up  mohack. 

Prior,  Alma,  iii.  230. 
Milktooth.  *.  Tooth  of  the  first  teething. 

Milkteeth  are  those  small  teeth  which  come  forth 
before,  when  a  foal  is  about  three  months  old,  and 
which  he  begins  to  cast  about  two  years  and  a  half 
after,  in  the  same  order  as  they  grew. — Farrier's 
Dictionary.  : 

Milkweed,  s.    ?  Milkwort. 

Milkwhitet  adj.    White  as  milk. 

Then  will  I  raise  aloft  the  milkwhite  rose, 
With  whose  sweet  smell  the  air  shall  be  perfumed. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  i.  1. 
A  milkwhite  goat  for  you  I  did  provide  ; 
Two  milkwhite  kids  run  frisking  by  her  side. 

Dryden,  Amaryllis,  80. 

With  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable. 

She  a  black  silk  cap  on  him  bogun 
To  set,  for  foil  of  his  milkwhite  to  serve. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Yet  mark'd  I  where  the  bolt  of  Cupid  fell ; 
It  fell  upon  a  li.ttle  western  flower, 
Before  milkwhite,  now  purple  with  love's  wound, 
And  maidens  call  it  love  in  idleness. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  ii.  2. 

Milkwoman.  s.  Woman  whose  business  is 
to  serve  families  with  milk. 

Even  your  milkwoman  and  your  nursery-maid 
have  a  fellow-feeling.— Arbuthnot,  History  of  John 
Mull. 

Milkwort.  s.  [Polygala  vulgaris,  which  it 
nearly  translates  ;  Gr.  TroAvf  =  much  +  yaA« 
=  milk.]  Native  plant  so  called. 

The  common  milkwort . . .  possesses  bitter  quali- 
ties.— Gerarde,  Herball,  p.  257  :  1033. 
Milky,  adj. 

1.  Made  of,  resembling,  milk. 

Not  tasteful  herbs  that  in  these  gardens  rise, 
Which  the  kind  soil  with  milky  sap  supplies, 
Can  move  the  god.  Pope, 

Some  plants"  upon  breaking  their  vessels  yield  a 
milky  juice.— Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature  and  Choice 
of  Aliments.  .-,  . 

2.  Yielding  milk. 

.  Perhaps  my  passion  he  disdains, 
And  courts  the  milky  mothers  of  the  plains. 

Roscommon. 
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3.  Soft;  gentle;  tender;  timorous. 

Has  friendship  such  a  faint  and  milky  heart, 
It  turns  in  less  than  two  nights? 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iii.  1. 
This  milky  gentleness  and  course  of  yours  ; 
You  are  much  more  attask'd  for  want  of  wisdom, 
Than  praised  for  harmful  mildness. 

Id.,  King  Lear,  i.  4. 

Milky-way,  s.  In  Astronomy.  The  popular 
name,  and  approximate  translation  of  the 
Latin  Via  lactea  (way  +  milky),  and  the 
Greek  galaxy  (y«Xa,  -ao-oe  =  milk),  applied 
to  a  luminous  tract  in  the  heavens,  sup- 
posed by  the  Greeks  to  have  been  milk 
from  the  breast  of  Juno,  lost  whilst  she 
was  suckling.  See  extract  from  Arago. 

Nor  need  we  with  a  prying  eye  survey 
The  distant  skies  to  find  the  milky-way : 
It  forcibly  intrudes  upon  our  sight. 

Creech,  Translation  ofManilius. 
The  appellation  of  the  milky-way  has  been  be- 
stowed upon  a  whitish  zone  of  light,  which  every- 
body must  have  remarked  in  the  celestial  vault.  It 
is  also  generally  known  that  this  zone  makes  the 
complete  tour  of  the  heavens,  passing  through  the 
following  constellations :— Cassiopeia,  Perseus,  Ge- 
mini, Orion,  Monoceros,  Argo,  the  Southern  Cross, 
the  Centaur,  Ophiuchus,  Serpens,  Aquila,  Sagitta, 
Cygnus  Cepheus. . . .  The  Greeks  called  the  milky- 
way  the  Galaxy.  The  Chinese  and  the  Arabians  call 
it  the  Celestial  River.  It  is  the  Path  of  the  Spirits 
among  the  savages  of  North  America;  and  the  Path 
of  St.  James -of  Compostella,  according  to  our  own 
peasants.  —  Arago,  Popular  Astronomy,  translated 
by  Admiral  F.  W.  H.  Smith  and  E.  Grant,  b.  xxii. 
ch.  i. ' 
Mill.  s. 

1.  Engine  or  fabric  in  which  corn  is  ground 
to    meal,    or    any    other    body    is    com- 
minuted :  in  general  an  engine  in  which 
any  operation  is  performed  by  means  of 
wind  or  water,  or  steam,  or  animal  power. 

The  table,  and  we  about  it,  did  all  turn  round  by 
water  which  ran  under,  and  carried  it  about  as  a 
mill. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Olives  ground  in  mills  their  fatness  boast. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  ii.  757. 

Mr.  Peel,  whose  machinery  at  Altham  was  totally 
destroyed  and  thrown  into  the  river  . . .  retired  in 
disgust  from  the  country  and  established  a  cotton 
mill  at  Burton,  in  Staffordshire. — Rees,  Cyclopae- 
dia. 

2.  Boxing  match.     Slang. 

Mill.  v.  a.  Work,  or  operate  upon,  in  a 
mill. 

1.  In  Coinage.     Stamp  on  the  edge. 

Wood's  halfpence  are  not  milled,  and  therefore 
more  easily  counterfeited. — Swift. 

The  new  crowns  and  halfcrowns,  broad,  heavy, 
and  sharply  milled,  were  ringing  on  all  the  coun- 
ters.— Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  xxii. 

2.  Pass  through  a  fulling  mill;  (as,  to  mill 
cloth). 

3.  Beat    severely    with    the    fists;    bruise. 
Slang. 

Having  conquer'd  the  prime  one  that  miU'd  us  all 

round, 

You  kick'd  him,  old  Ben,  as  he  gasp'd  on  the  ground. 
T.  Moore,  Political  and  Satirical  Poems, 
^^        _  Tom  Crib  to  Big  Ben. 

Milled,  part.  adj.     Stamped  on  the  edge. 

It  would  be  better  for  your  milled  medals,  if  they 
carried  the  whole  legend  on  their  edges ;  but  at  the 
same  time  that  they  are  lettered  on  the  edges,  they 
have  other  inscriptions  on  the  face  and  the  reverse. 
— Addison. 

Mill-cog.  s.  Denticulation  on  the  circum- 
ference of  wheels,  by  which  they  lock  into 
other  wheels. 

The  timber  is  useful  for  mill-cogs.  —  Mortimer, 
Husbandry. 

Mill-dam,  s.  Mound  by  which  the  water 
is  kept  up  to  raise  it  for  the  mill. 

A  layer  of  lime  and  of  earth  is  a  great  advantage 
in  the  making  heads  of  ponds  and  mill-dams.— 
Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Mill-horse,  s.     Horse  that  turns  a  mill. 

A  mill-horse,  still  bound  to  go  in  one  circle. — Sir 
P.  Sidney. 

Mill-sixpence.  s.  One  of  the  first  milled 
pieces  of  money  used  in  England,  and 
coined  in  1561. 

Seven  groats  in  mill-sixpences,  and  two  Edward 
shovel-boards  that  cost  me  two  shillings  and  two 
ppiici!  apiece.— Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor, i.  1. 
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Mill-tooth,  s.    Grinder;  molar. 

The  best  instruments  for  cracking  bones  and  nuts 
are  grinders  or  mill-teeth.— A  rbuthnot,  On  the  Na- 
ture and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

Millenarian.  s.  One  who  expects  the  mil- 
lennium. 

Milienarism.  s.  System  of  the  expectants 
of  the  millennium. 

To  what  purpose  should  we  ransack  the  grave,  and 
rake  in  the  ashes  of  an  odious  Ceriuthus,  or  an  un- 
exploded  Papeas,  for  the  long-since  condemned  con- 
crete of  old  and  hitherto  forgotten  millenarism  t — 
Bishop  Hall,  The  Revelation  unrevealed.  (Rich.) 

'Tis  said  that  he  [Sir  W.  Raleigh]  wrote  a  tract  of 
inillenarism,  he  having,  for  some  time,  been  much 
addicted  to  that  opinion.— A.  Wood,  Athence  Oxo- 
mewses,  vol.  ii.  p.  96.    (Rich.) 
Millenary,  s. 

1.  The  space  of  a  thousand  years. 

After  the  full  accomplishment  of  this  millenary 
of  yeres.— Bale,  Actes  of  Englysh  Votaries,  pt.  ii. 
sign.  B.  5 :  1550. 

In  the  sixth  millenarie  of  the  world.— Gregory, 
Posthuma,  p.  87 :  1650. 

2.  One  who  expects  the  millennium. 

The  errour  of  the  millenaries  was  very  rife. — 
Hakewill,  Apology,  p.  499. 
Millenary,  adj.     Consisting  of  a  thousand. 

The  millenary  sestertium,  in  good  manuscripts,  is 
marked  with  a  line  across  the  top  thus  HS.— Arbuth- 
not, Tables  of  ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and  Mea- 
sures. 

Millennial,  adj.  Pertaining  to  the  millen- 
nium. 

To  be  kings  and  priests  unto  God,  is  the  charae- 
teristick  of  those  that  are  to  enjoy  the  millennial  hap- 
piness.— Bishop  Burnet. 

Millennium,  s.  [Lat.]  A  thousand  years  ; 
generally  taken  for  the  thousand  years 
during  which  our  Saviour  shall  reign  with 
the  faithful  upon  earth. 

We  must  give  a  full  account  of  that  state  called 
the  millennium. — T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Forerun  thy  peers,  thy  time,  and  let 
Thy  feet,  millenniums  hence,  be  set 
In  midst  of  knowledge,  dreamed  not  yet. 

Tennyson,  The  Two  Voices. 
Where  the  few  once  sipped,  the  million  now  slakes 
its  thirst.  The  folio  is  scattered  on  the  wings  of  the 
tract.  The  peasant  has  access  to  the  same  informa- 
tion as  the  prince.  The  only  risk  is,  lest  this  uni- 
versal thirst  for  knowledge  should  become  satisfied 
with  merely  secular  instruction.  Knowledge  is 
power,  but  Christian  knowledge  is  life  and  peace. 
An  educated  but  unsanctified  democracy  is  no  ele- 
ment of  a  millenium.  Let  us  strive  to  pour  into  the 
channels  of  the  rushing  streams  of  knowledge  those 
living  waters  which  sweeten,  and  sanctify,  and  re- 
generate.— Rev.  John  Gumming,  Tlie  Last  Woe,  ch.  i. 
p.  21. 

Millepede,  s.  [Fr.  millepieds ;  Lat.  pi. 
millepeda.  In  Johnson  the  entry  was 
millepedes,  with  the  accent  on  the  first 
syllable.  This  shows  that  the  word  was 
considered  English  rather  than  Latin  ;  in- 
asmuch as,  in  the  latter  language,  the  word 
would  have  been  a  quadrisyllable,  and 
sounded  millepedes.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  treated  as  if  it  existed  in  the  plural  form 
only.  T  odd's  entry  is  millcped\  but  with- 
out any  example  of  the  word  in  the  sin- 
gular number.  Nor  are  they  very  com- 
mon ;  though,  as  the  name  of  an  animal,  it 
is  a  term  in  which  the  use  of  the  singular 
is  very  natural.  This  is  without  the  -* ; 
just  as  centipede  is  without  it. 
Each  sound  like  a  centipede. 

(Shelley,  Vision  of  the  Sea.) 

Hence  it  is  not  a  word  like  the  French 
millepieds,  where  the  form  is  plural ;  not, 
however,  because  the  noun  is  naturally 
either  plural  or  collective,  but  because 
mille,  =  thousand,  is  a  plural  numeral.] 

In  respect  to  its  meaning,  the  explana- 
tion of  Johnson,  '  Woodlice,  so  called  from 
their  numerous  feet,'  has,  until  lately,  been 
the  prevailing  one  ;  the  genus  to  which  the 
word  applied  being  more  especially  the 
genus  Oniscus. 

But  to  this,  the  name  centipede  Is  equally 
applicable. 

Again,  the  Greek  for  thousand-foot  is 
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Myriapod.  Now  Myriapoda  is  the  name 
of  a  class  to  which  none  of  the  woodlice, 
or  their  congeners,  belong  ;  a  class  consti- 
tuted by  the  lulidce,  Scolopendridce,  and 
other  allied  families.  Hence,  in  modern 
writings,  the  Latin  millepeda,  and  the  Eng- 
lish millepeds,  or  millepedes,  is  equivalent 
to  the  Greek  myriapoda. 

Todd's  entry  of  milleped  (without  the 
final  -e~)  has  much  to  recommend  it ;  espe- 
cially the  fact  of  the  plural  millepedes  being 
prevented  from  misleading  Latin  scholars ; 
who,  thinking  perhaps  of  some  such  word 
as  millepes,  are  liable  to  pronounce  it  as  a 
word  of  four  syllables.  And  if  the  sin- 
gular word  were  pronounced  milleped  (as 
it  is  sometimes  spelt),  it  would  demand 
adoption  ;  but  the  ordinary  sound  is  de- 
cided -peed,  or  -pede,  as  suggested  by  the 
French  pieds. 

Finally,  it  should  be  added  that  the  -e- 
in  the  second  syllable  is  not  universal. 
Sometimes  the  spelling  is  -z-,  giving  milli- 
pede^ and  it  is  doubtful  whether  strict  ety- 
mology is  against  it.  Still  the  ordinary 
dictionaries  give  the  compounds  of  mille 
with  an  -e-  ;  i.e.  they  suppose  the  analysis 
to  be  mille  +ped,  rather  than  mill-i-ped, 
as  the  usual  rule  with  Latin  compounds 
directs.  The  word  is,  probably,  even  in 
Latin,  anomalous. 

If  pheasants  and  partridges  are  sick,  give  them 
millepedes  and  earwigs,  which  will  cure  them. — 
Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

You  know  that  frogs,  crawfish,  snails,  earthworms, 
spiders,  lai-vse  of  every  kind,  millepedes,  beetles, 
squillae,  moths,  waterfiies,  and  Jandflies,  are  all  eaten 
by  trout.— Sir  H.  Davy,  Salmonia,  eighth  day. 
Singular  form  (in  -ede). 

Several  insects  formerly  used  in  medicine  were 
included  under  this  name :  amongst  them  the  Ar- 
madillo vulgaris,  or  pill  millipede;  the  Porcellio 
scaber,  or  Sclater  of  the  Scoteh;  the  Opiscus  Asel- 
lus,  or  common  woodlouse. — Brande  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Millepore.  s.     See  Polypus. 
Miller,   s.    One  who  attends,  works,  lives 
by,  a  mill. 

More  water  glideth  by  the  mill 
Than  wots  the  miller  of. 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  ii.  1. 
Gillius,  who  made  enquiry  of  millers  who  dwelt 
upon  its  shore,  received  answer,  that  the  Euripus 
ebbed  and  flowed  four  times  a  day.— Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 
It  is  the  miller's  daughter, 

And  she  is  grown  so  dear,  so  dear, 
That  I  would  be  the  jewel 

That  trembles  at  her  ear : 
For  hid  in  ringlets  day  and  night, 
I'd  touch  her  neck  so  warm  and  white. 

Tennyson,  The  Miller's  Daughter. 

Miller,  s.  Cartilaginous  fish  so  called  ;  My- 
liobatis  (mill-ray)  aquila ;  eagle  ray;  whip 
ray. 

From  a  peculiar  rolling  motion,  added  to  the 
crushing  power  of  these  teeth,  the  fish  has  acquired 
the  additional  name  of  the  miller  in  this  and  some 
other  countries.— Yarrell,  British  Fishes. 

Miiler's-dogr.  s.  [two  words  rather  than  a 
true  compound].  Shark  so  called ;  Squa- 
lus  galeus  ;  tope  ;  penny  dog. 

The  tope  is  a  common  species  along  the  southern 
coast,  where  it  is  known  by  the  names  of  penny  do? 
and  miller's  dog. — Yarrell,  British  Fishes. 

Miller's-thumb.  s.  Native  fish  so  called; 
Cottus  gobio.  See  extract. 

The  head  of  the  fish  is  smooth,  broad,  and  rounded, 
and  is  said  to  resemble  exactly  the  form  of  a  thumb 
of  a  miller,  as  produced  by  a  peculiar  and  constant 
action  of  the  muscles  in  the  exercise  of  a  particular 
and  most  important  part  of  his  occupation.  It  is 
well  known  that  all  the  science  and  tact  of  a  miller 
is  directed  so  to  regulate  the  machinery  of  his  mill, 
that  the  meal  produced  shall  be  of  the  most  valua- 
ble descri  ption  that  the  operation  of  grinding  will 
permit  when  performed  under  the  most  advantage- 
ous circumstances The  thumb,  by  a  particular 

movement,  spreads  the  sample  over  the  fingers; 
the  thumb  is  a  gauge  of  the  value  of  the  produce, 
and  hence  have  arisen  tlie  sayings  of.  '  Worth  a 
miller's  thumb;'  and,  'An  honest  miller  has  a 
golden  thumb ; '  in  reference  to  the  amount  of  the 
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profit  that  is  the  reward  of  his  skill.  By  this  inces- 
sant action  of  the  miller's  thumb,  a  peculiarity  in 
its  form  is  produced  which  is  said  to  resemble  ex- 
actly the  shape  of  the  head  of  the  fish  constantly 
found  in  the  mill-stream,  and  has  obtained  for  it 
the  name  of  the  miller's  thumb,  which  occurs  in  the 
comedy  of  '  Wit  at  several  Weapons,'  by  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  act  v.  scene  i. ;  and  also  in  Merrett's 
'  Pinax.'  Although  the  improved  machinery  of  the 
present  time  has  diminished  the  necessity  for  the 
miller's  skill  in  the  mechanical  department,  the 
thumb  is  still  constantly  resorted  to  as  the  best  test 
for  the  quality  of  flour.  This  version  of  the  cause  of 
the  application  of  the  term  miller's  thumb  to  our 
river  Bullhead  was  communicated  to  me  by  the  late 
John  Constable,  Esq.,  R.A.,  whose  father,  being  one 
of  those  considerable  millers  with  which  the  coun- 
ties of  Essex  and  Suffolk  abound,  was  early  initiated 
in  all  the  mysteries  of  that  peculiar  business.— Yar- 
rell, British  Fishes. 

Millesimal,  adj.  [Lat.  millesimus  =  thou- 
sandth ;  mille  =  thousand.]  Consisting  of 
thousandth  parts,  or  thousandths. 

To  give  the  square  root  of  the  number  two,  he 
laboured  long  in  millesimal  fractions,  till  he  con- 
fessed there  was  no  end. —  Watts,  Improvement  of 
the  Mind. 

Millet,  s.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  milium.']  Grass  so 
called  ;  especially  the  Panicum  miliaceum. 

In  two  ranks  of  cavities  is  placed  a  roundish  stud, 
about  the  bigness  of  a  grain  of  millet.— Woodward, 
On  Fossils. 

Millet  is  diarrhetick,  cleansing,  and  useful,  in  dis- 
eases of  the  kidneys. — Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature 
and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

Millet  [is]  the  name  given  to  various  grain-bear- 
ing grasses,  some  of  which  attain  a  height  of  from 
sixteen  to  twenty  feet  in  favourable  situations.  The 
principal  millets  are  Panicum  miliaceum,  Setaria 
italica,  and  Sorghum  vulgare.  They  are  cultivated 
as  grain,  and  sometimes  employed  as  a  substitute 
for  rice  or  sago  by  the  poorer  classes,  but  more  fre- 
quently used  for  feeding  chickens  and  domestic 
animals.  Millet  is  cultivated  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent in  France,  Switzerland,  and  Southern  Ger- 
many, but  most  extensively  in  Egypt,  Syria,  Nubia, 
China,  and  Hindustan.  The  climate  of  England  is 
not  sufficiently  dry  and  warm  to  allow  of  its  culti- 
vation.— Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 

Millet-grass,  s.  Native  grass  so  called,  of 
the  genus  Milium. 

Millet  grasse  is  but  a  slender  grasse,  bearing  a 

tuft  or  eare  like  unto  the  common  meadow  grasse, 

.     but  consisting  of  small  seeds  or  chaffie  heads  like  to 

milium  or  millet,  whereof  it  took  its  name. — Gerarde, 

Herball,  p.  6 :  1633. 

Milliner,  s.  One  who  sells  ribbons  and 
dresses  for  women. 

He  was  perfumed  like  a  milliner ; 
A  nd  'twixt  his  finger  and  his  thumb  he  held 
A  pouncet  box,  which  ever  and  anon 
He  gave  his  nose. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  i.  3. 
Ask  from  your  courtier  to  your  inns-of-court  man, 
To  your  meer  milliner.  B.  Jonson,  Alchemist. 

The  millener  must  be  thoroughly  versed  in  phy- 
siognomy ;  in  the  choice  of  ribbons  she  must  have  a 
particular  regard  to  the  complexion. — Guardian,  no. 
149. 

[Dr.  Johnson  believes  it  to  be  milaner,  an  inhabitant 
of  Milan ;  others,  maliniere  from  Malines,  as  the 
French  called  Mechlin.— ToddJ] 

\_Milliner  [is]  supposed  to  be  originally  a  dealer  in  Mi- 
lan wares,  but  no  positive  evidence  has  been  pro- 
duced in  favour  of  the  derivation. —  Wedgwood,  Dic- 
tionary of  English  Etymology, ,] 

A  similar  connection  with  Mantua  has 
been  assumed  for  Mantua -maker. 
Millinery,    s.      Occupation  of  a  milliner ; 
articles  sold  by  milliners. 

Madame  Mantalini  led  the  way  down  a  flight  of 
stairs,  and  through  a  passage,  to  a  large  room  at  the 
back  of  the  premises,  where  were  a  number  of-  young 
women  employed  in  sewing,  cutting  out,  making  up, 
altering,  and  various  other  processes  known  only  to 
those  who  are  cunning  in  the  arts  of  millinery  and 
dressmaking.— Dickens,  Nicholas  Nickleby,  ch.  xvii. 

Milling:,  verbal  abs. 

1.  Passing  through  a  Fulling-mill. 

2.  Fighting.     Slang. 

You,  who,  alas ! 

Doubled  up  by  the  dozen  those  mounseers  in  brass, 
On  that  great  clay  of  milling,  when  blood  lay  in  lakes. 
T.  Moore,  Political  and  Satirical  Poems 
Tom  Crib  to  Big  Ben. 

Million,  s.     [Fr.] 

1.  Number  of  an  hundred  myriads,  or  ten 
hundred  thousand. 

2.  Proverbial  name  for  any  very  great  num 
her. 
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There  are  millions  of  truths  that  a  man  is  not 
concerned  to  know. — Locke. 

Midst  thy  own  flock,  great  shepherd,  be  received; 
And  glad  all  heaven  witli  millions  thou  hast  saved. 

Prior,  Epistles,  To  Dr.  Sherlock. 
Millionaire,  s.     Person  possessed,  or  sup- 
posed to  be  possessed,  of  property  to  the 
amount    of    a    million ;    rich    person    in 
general. 

The  dark  old  place  will  be  gilt  with  the  touch  of  a 
millionaire.  Tennyson,  Maud,  i.  16. 

Millioned.  adj.     Multiplied  by  millions. 

Time,  whose  million'd  accidents 
Creep  in  'twixt  vows,  and  change  decrees  of  kings. 

Shakespear,  Sonnets,  cxv. 
Millionth,  adj.     Ordinal  of  Million. 

The  first  embrion  of  an  ant,  is  supposed  to  be  as 
big  as  that  of  an  elephant ;  which  nevertheless  can 
never  arrive  to  the  millionth  part  of  the  other's  bulk. 


Millrace.  s.     Channel  by  which  the  water  is 

conducted  to  the  millwheel. 
Millstone.  *.     Stone  in  a  mill  by  which  corn 
is  comminuted. 

No  man  shall  take  the  nether  or  the  upper  mill- 
stone to  pledge. — Deuteronomy,  xxiv.  6. 
Sooner  or  later  I  too  may  passively  take  the  print 
Of  the  golden  age — why  not  ?  I  have  neither  hope 

nor  trust ; 
May  make  my  heart  as  a  millstone,  set  my  face  as  a 

flint, 

Cheat  and  be  cheated,  and  die;  who  knows?  we 
are  ashes  and  dust.          Tennyson,  Maud,  i.  8. 
See  far  into  a  millstone.     Know  much  about 
something  inscrutable  or  mysterious.   Con- 
temptuous. 

^Esop's  beasts  saw  farther  into  a  millstone  than 
our  mobile. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Millstone  grit.  s.     See  extract. 

Millstone  grit,  [in  geology,  is]  a  coarse  grit  stone 
or  conglomerate,  more  or  less  compact,  belonging  to 
the  upper  or  newer  part  of  the  great  carboniferous 
system,  and  immediately  underlying  the  coal  mea- 
sures in  the  principal  coal  districts.  Occasionally 
coal  is  found  regularly  bedded  with  the  gritstone, 
but  the  seams  are  poor  and  thin.  The  millstone  grit 
is  for  the  most  part  a  locai  accumulation  from  150  to 
180  yards  thick,  and  it  is  widely  spread  in  the 
northern  counties  of  England  and  Wales,  its  out- 
crop being  traced  with  great  regularity.  It  yields 
much  excellent  building  material,  and  is  readily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  coal  grits.  Many  parts  of  it  con- 
sist of  quartzose  conglomerates,  more  or  less  coarse 
in  texture.  Lead  veins  occur  in  millstone  grit  in 
Derbyshire  and  Yorkshire,  but  they  are  more  pro- 
ductive in  the  limestones  below. — Ansted,  in  Brande 
and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, Literature,  and  A  rt. 

Milmountain.  s.  [  ?  ]    Purging  flax ;  Linum 
catharticum. 

I  came  to  know  the  herbe  by  the  name  of  Mil- 
mountaine,  and  his  vertue  by  this  meanes.  On  the 
second  of  October  1617,  going  by  Mr.  Colson's  shop, 
an  apothecary  of  Winchester  in  Hampshire,  I  saw 
this  herbe  lying  on  his  stall,  which  I  had  seene 
growing  long  before;  1  desired  of  him  to  know  the 
name  of  it,  he  told  me  that  it  was  called  Mil-moun- 
tain, and  he  also  told  me  that  being  at  Dr.  Lake  his 
house,  at  St.  Crosse,  a  mile  from  Winchester,  seeing 
a  man  of  his  have  this  hearbe  in  his  hand,  he  descried 
the  name ;  he  told  him  as  before,  and  also  the  use  of 
it,  which  is  this.  Take  a  handful  of  Mil-mountaine, 
the  whole  plant,  leaves,  secdes,  floures,  and  all, 
bruise  it  and  put  it  in  a  small  tun  or  pipkin  of  a 
pint  filled  with  white  wine,  and  set  on  the  embers 
to  infuse  all  night,  and  drink  that  wine  in  the  morn- 
ing fasting,  and  he  said  it  would  give  eight  or  ten 
stpoles.  This  Doctour  Lake  was  afterwards  made 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  who  alwaies  used  this 
hearbe  for  his  purge,  after  the  said  manner,  as  his 
man  affirmed,  July  10,  1619,  John  Goodyer.—  Ge- 
rarde,  Herball,  p.  560  :  1633. 

went.  s.    [A.S.] 

1.  Spleen. 

2.  Semen  of  the  male  in  fishes ;  soft  roe. 

You  shall  scarce  take  a  carp  without  a  melt,  or  a 
female  without  a  roe  or  spawn.— /.  Walton,  Complete 
Angler. 

[Kilt.— The  spleen,  also  the  soft  roe  in  fishes.  Italian 
milza,  Old  Norse  milti,  the  spleen.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  name  is  derived  from  milk,  and 
is  given  for  a  similar  reason  in  both  applications. 
The  same  change  of  the  final  k  to  t  is  seen  in  Old 
Norse  mjaltir,  Norse  mjelte,  a  milking,  and  a  name 
slightly  altered  from  that  which  signifies  milk  is 
given  in  many  languages  to  the  soft  roe  of  fishes, 
and  to  other  parts  of  the  bodily  frame  of  a  soft,  non- 
fibrous  texture.  Polish  mleko,  milk  ;  melcz,  milt  of 
fish,  spinal  marrow  ;  melczko,  sweetbread,  pancreas 
of  calf;  Breton  leas,  milk,  lezen  milt;  Dutch 
melcker,  milte,  French  laite,  Latin  lactes,  are  used 
in  the  same  sense,  while  in  German  and  Swedish  the 
name  is  simply  fish-milk.—  Wedgwood,  Dictionary 
of  English  Etymology."} 
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Milter,  s.  Male  of  any  fish,  the  female  being 
called  spawner. 

The  spawner  and  milter  labour  to  cover  their 
spawn  with  sand. — /.  Walton,  Complete  Angler. 
Milt  waste,  s.     Spleenwort. 

Spleene-wort  or  mittwaste  is  called  of  the  Greeks 
oorirATJi'ioi', ...  in  Low  Dutch  steynvaren  and  milt- 
cruyt;  in  English  spleenwort,  mMwaste,  scaleferne, 
and  stoneferu ;  it  is  called  asplenion  because  it  is 
speciall  good  against  the  infirmities  of  the  milt  or 
spleen.— Gerarde,  Herball,  p.  1141 :  1633. 
Mime.  s.     [Lat.  mimus ;  from  Gr.  ^juof.] 
1 .  Buffoon  who  practises  gesticulations,  either 
representative  of  some  action,  or  merely 
contrived  to  raise  mirth. 
•      Think'st  thou,  mime,  this  is  great.— B.  Jonson. 

Let  him  go  now,  and  brand  another  man  inju- 
riously with  the  name  of  mime ;  being  himself  the 
loosest  and  most  extravagant  mime  that  hath  been 
heard  of,  whom  no  less  than  almost  half  the  world 
could  serve  for  stage-room  to  play  the  mime  in. — 
Milton,  Apology  for  Smectumnuus. 

'  Is  it,'  the  unenlightened  stranger  would  add, '  a 
reality  that  I  survey,  or  a  troubled  vision  that  mocks 
my  sight  ?  Am  I  indeed  contemplating  the  prime 
of  men  amongst  a  rational  people,  or  the  Coryphei  of 
a  band  of  mimes  1  Or,  haply,  am  I  admitted  to  sur- 
vey the  cells  of  some  hospital  appointed  for  the  in- 
sane ;  or  is  it,  peradventure,  the  vaults  of  some  pan- 
demonium through  which  my  eyes  have  been  suf- 
fered to  wander  till  my  vision  aches,  and  my  brain 
is  disturbed  ? ' — Lord  Brougham,  Historical  Sketches 
of  Statesmen  of  the  Reign  of  George  III.,  Effects  of 
Party. 
•2.  Ludicrous  composition ;  farce. 

Our  farces  are  really  what  the  Romans  called 
mimes ; . . .  the  intended  end  and  effect  of  which  was 
excessive  laughter.— T.  Warton,  History  of  English 
Poetry,  iii.  351. 

It  was  a  court  of  jousts  and  mimes, 
Where  every  poet  tried  at  rhymes. 
Even  I  for  once  produced  some  verses, 
And  signed  my  odes  Despairing  Thyrsis.' 

Byron,  Mazeppa,  iv. 
Mime.  v.  n.     Play  the  mime. 
Mimetic,  adj.     Imitative. 

But  Fucus  led  by  most  mimetic  apes 
Could  not  depinge  Don  Fuco's  antick  shapes. 

Whiting,  Albino  and  Bellarna,  p.  9 :  1638. 

(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Mimetical.  adj.   [Gr.   xtujjriKot;.       Same  as 
Mimetic. 

If  I  were  composing  a  dialogue  in  the  old  mimeti- 
cal  or  poetic  form,  I  should  tell  you,  perhaps,  the 
occasion  that  led  us  into  this  track  of  conversation. 
— Bishop  Hurd. 
Mimic,  adj.     Imitative. 

Oft  in  her  absence  mimick  Fancy  wakes 
To  imitate  her :  but,  misjoining  shapes, 
Wild  work  produces  oft,  and  most  in  dreams. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  110. 
Mfmic.  s. 

1 .  Ludicrous  imitator ;   buffoon  who  copies 
another's  act  or  manner  so  as  to  excite 
laughter. 

Like  poor  Andrew  I  advance, 
False  mimick  of  my  master's  dance : 
Around  the  cord  awhile  I  sprawl, 
And  thence,  though  low,  in  earnest  fall. 

Prior,  Alma,  ii.  17. 

2.  Mean  or  servile  imitator. 

Cunning  is  only  the  mimick  of  discretion;  and 
may  pass  upon  weak  men,  in  the  same  manner  as 
vivacity  is  often  mistaken  for  wit,  and  gravity  for 
wisdom. — Addison,  Spectator,  no.  226. 

3.  Actor. 

No  matter  whether  the  scenes  be  good  or  no ;  the 
better  they  are,  the  worse  do  you  distaste  them ;  and, 
being  on  your  feete,  sneke  not  away  like  a  coward, 
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_entertained  the  people  >vith  2.  Mention  anything  scrupulously,  by  a  little 


light  songs  and  mimical  gestures,  that  they  might 
not  go  away  melancholy  from  serious  pieces  of  the 
theatre.  —  Dry  den,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  dedi- 


In   a  mimical  manner; 


cation. 

Mimically.    adv. 
in  imitation. 

As  the  sacrifices  offered  up  to  the  true  God  of 
Israel  were  federal  rites,  and  those  that  did  partake 
of  them  did  thereby  enter  into  a  covenant  with  God 
to  become  his  servants,  and  obey  his  laws ;  so  the 
airy  principality  hath  mimically  observed  the  same 
thing ;  and  those  that  offered  sacrifices  to  demons 
were  supposed,  by  partaking  of  those  sacrifices,  to 
enter  into  a  stricter  league  and  familiarity  with 
those  evil  spirits. — llalliwell,  Melampronoea,  p.  58  • 
1681. 

Mimicry,  s.     Burlesque  imitation. 


but  salute  all  your  gentle  acquaintance  that  are 
spred  either  on  the  rushes,  or  on  stooles  about  you, 
and  draw  what  troopc  you  can  from  the  stage  after 
you :  the  mimicks  are  beholden  to  you,  for  allowing 
them  elbow  roome :  their  poet  cries  perhaps,  A  pox 
go  with  you ;  but  care  not  you  for  that ;  there's  no 
musick  without  frets.— Dekker,  Gull's  Homebooke, 
p.  31 :  1609. 

Mimic,  v.  a.    Imitate  as  a  buffoon  ;  ridicule 
by  a  burlesque  imitation. 

Morpheus,  of  all  his  numerous  train,  express'd 
The  shape  of  man,  and  imitated  best ; 
The  walk,  the  words,  the  gesture,  could  supply, 
The  habit  mimick,  and  the  mien  belye. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  House  of  Sleep. 
Who  would  with  care  some  happy  fiction  frame, 
So  mimicks  truth,  it  looks  the  very  same.  Granville. 
Mimical.  adj.    [Lat.  mimicus  ;  from  mimus. 
— see  Mime.]     Imitative  ;  befitting  a  mi- 
mic :  acting  the  mimic. 

A  mimical  daw  would  needs  try  the  same  experi- 
ment ;  but  his  claws  were  shackled,— Sir  R.  L' Es- 
trange. 


By  an  excellent  faculty  in  mimickry,  my  corre- 
spondent tells  me  he  can  assume  my  air,  and  give  my 
taciturnity  a  slyness  which  diverts  more  than  any 
thing  I  could  say. — Spectator. 

Miming-,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  one  who  plays 
the  mime. 

A  cts  old  iniquity ;  and  in  the  fit 
Of  miming,  gets  the  opinion  of  a  wit. 

B.  Jonson,  Epigrams,  cxv. 

In  an  ill  hour  hath  this  unfortunate  rashness 
stumbled  upon  the  mention  of  miming. — Milton, 
Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

Mimographer.  s.  [Gr.yjoa^w  =  write.]  Writer, 
composer,  of  mimes. 

Some  are  poetasters  or  mimographers.  —  Sir  T. 
Herbert,  Relation  of  some  Years'  Travels  into  Africa 
and  the  Great  Asia,  p.  331. 

Sophron  the  mimographer,  was  constantly  in  his 
hand,  and  he  [Plato]  is  said  to  have  had  a  copy  of 
the  mimes  under  his  pillow.— Donaldson,  Transla- 
tion of  K.  O.  Miiller's  History  of  the  Literature  of 
Ancient  Greece,  xxxix.  §  4. 

Minable.  adj.  Capable  of  being  mined. 
Rare. 

He  began  to  undermine  (finding  the  earth  all 
about  very  minable).  —  North,  Translation  of 
Plutarch,  Camillus,  p.  115.  (Rich.) 

Minacious,  adj.  [Lat.  miutixJ]  Full  of 
threats. 

Whether  the  face  of  heaven  smile  upon  us  with  a 
chearful  bright  azure,  or  look  upon  us  with  a  more 
sad  and  minacious  countenance,  dark  pitchy  clouds 
being  charged  with  thunder  and  lightning  to  let  fly 
against  the  earth. — Dr.  H.  More,  Mystery  of  Godli- 
ness, p.  63 :  1660. 

Minacy.  s.     Menace;  threat. 

I  was  left  under  that  minacy ;  and  the  minacer,  for 
aught  I  know,  left  to  his  course  against  me. — Hacket, 
Life  of  Archbishop  Williams,  pt.  ii.  p.  17. 

Minaret.  s.     Turkish  cupola. 

There  are  likewise  the  ruins  of  a  mosque,  which 
must  have  been  built  by  the  Saracens,  because  the 
inscriptions  on  the  minaret  and  tombstones  are  in 
their  character. — Drummond,  Travels,  p.  211:  letter 
dated  1747. 

The  mosques  and  other  buildings  of  the  Arabians 
are  rounded  into  domes,  and  coved  roofs,  with  now 
and  then  a  slender  square  minaret,  terminating  in  a 
ball  or  pine-apple.  —  Swinburne,  Travels  through 
Spain,  letter  xliv. 

Minars  in  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

High  slender  turrets  the  Mahometans  term 
minars,  i.e.  towers. — Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of 
some  Years'  Travels  into  Africa  and  the  Great  Asia, 
p.  142. 

Minatorily.  adv.  In  a  minatory  manner ; 
with  threats. 

His  works  being  prohibited  so  strictly  and  mina- 
torily,  that  bishops  m  ight.  not  read  them.— Hacket, 
Life  of  Archbishop  Williams,  p.  103. 

Minatory,  adj.     Threatening. 

The  king  made  a  statute  monitory  and  minatory, 
towards  justices  of  peace,  that  they  should  duly  exe- 
cute their  office,  inviting  complaints  against  them. — 
Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

There  is  another  way  of  taking  the  words  as  plainly 
minatory  or  threatening. — Dr.  E.  Pococke,  Commen- 
tary on  Hosea,  p.  209. 

Mince,  v.  a.  [Fr.  mincer.~\ 
I .  Cut  into  very  small  parts. 

When  she  saw  Pyrrhus  make  malicious  sport, 
In  mincing  with  his  sword  her  husband's  limbs. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

With  a  good  chopping  knife  mince  the  two  capons 
as  small  as  ordinary  minced  meat. — Bacon,  Natural 
and  Experimental  Histoi-y. 

What  means  the  service  of  the  church  so  imper- 
fectly, and  by  halves,  read  over?  What  makes  them 
mince  and  mangle  that  in  their  practice,  which  they 
could  swallow  whole  in  their  subscription? — South, 
Sermons. 

Revive  the  wits ; 
But  murder  first,  and  mince  them  all  to  bits. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  119. 
F  F  2 


at  a  time;    palliate;    extenuate:    (often 
with  matter). 

I  know  no  ways  to  mince  it  in  love,  but  directly 
to  say  1  love  you. — Shakespear,  Henry  V.  v.  2. 

lago, 

Thy  honesty  and  love  doth  mince  this  matter, 
Making  it  light  to  Cassio.  Id.,  Othello,  ii.  3. 

I'll  try  to  force  you  to  your  duty : 
For  so  it  is,  howe'er  you  mince  it, 
As,  ere  we  part,  I  shall  evince  it, 
And  curry  (if  you  stand  out),  whether 
You  will  or  no,  your  stubborn  leather. 

Butler,  Hudibrat,  ii.  2,  484. 
Now  mince  the  sin, 
And  mollify  damnation  with  a  phrase. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  v.  2. 
ZVXince.  v.  n. 

1 .  Walk  nicely  by  short  steps  ;  act  with  ap- 
pearance of  scrupulousness  and  delicacy  ; 
affect  nicety. 

The  daughters  of  Zion  are  haughty,  and  walk  with 
stretched-forth  necks,  and  wanton  eyes,  walking, 
and  mincing  [in  the  margin,  tripping  nicely]  as 
they  go.— Isa iah,  iii.  16. 

•1.  Speak  small  and  imperfectly. 

The  reeve,  miller,  and  cook,  are  as  much  distin- 
guished from  each  other,  as  the  mincing  lady  prioress 
and  the  broad  speaking  wife  of  Bath.— Dryden, 
Tales  and  Fables,  preface. 
Low  spake  the  lass,  and  lisped  and  minced  the 

while, 

Looked  on  the  lad  and  faintly  tried  to  smile ; 
With  softened  speech  and  humbled  tone  she  strove 
To  stir  the  embers  of  departed  love. 

Crabbe,  The  Borough,  The  Parish  Register,  pt.  ii. 
Mince-pie,  s.  Pie  made  of  meat  minced  or 
cut  into  very  small  pieces,  with  other  in- 
gredients ;  called  also  a  Christmas-pie,  as 
being  mostly  in  use  about  the  time  of 
Christmas. 

We  have  never  been  witnesses  of  animosities  ex- 
cited by  the  use  of  mince-pies  and  plumb-porridge. 
— Johnson,  Life  of  Butler. 

Minced-pie.  s.  Mince-pie :  (the  latter  being 
the  better  word,  the  former  meaning  a  pie 
which  is  minced). 

Tour  petitioner  is  remarkable  in  his  county  for 
having  dared  to  treat  Sir  P.  P.,  a  cursed  seques- 
trator,  and  three  members  of  the  assembly  of  di- 
vines, with  brawn  and  minced-pies  upon  New  Year's 
day.— Spectator,  no.  629. 

Mincemeat.  *.  Meat  (fruit,  suet,  &c.)  for 
making  mince-pie.  ('Cut  up  to  mince-meat' 
is  a  common  expression  for  being  wholly  or 
nearly  destroyed.) 

Mincing-,  part.  adj.  Having  the  character 
of  that  which  minces. 

Fast  by  her  side  did  sit  the  bold  Sansloy, 
Fit  mate  for  such  a  mincing  minion, 
Who  in  her  looseness  took  exceeding  joy. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
I'll  turn  two  mincing  steps 
Into  a  manly  stride. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  4. 
•  A  harlot  form  soft  sliding  by, 
With  mincing  step,  small  voice,  and  languid  eye. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  45. 

Mincing,  verbal  abs.     Affectation. 

These  gifts, 

Saving  your  mincing,  the  capacity 
Of  your  soft  cheveril  conscience  would  receive, 
If  you  might  please  to  stretch  it. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  3. 
Mincingly.  adv. 

1.  In  small  parts  ;  not  fully. 

Justice  requireth  nothing  mincingly,  but  all  with 
pressed  and  heaped,  and  even  over-enlarged,  mea- 
sure.—Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

2.  Affectedly. 

Caraffa,  in  his  theses,  more  mincingly  terming 
their  now  pope,  Paul  the  fifth,  vice-deus,  vice-god. — 
Sheldon,  Miracles  of  Antichrist,  p.  278. 

Mind.  *.     [A.S.  gemynd.~\ 

1 .  Intelligent  power. 

This  word  being  often  used  for  the  soul  giving 
life,  is  attributed  abusively  to  madmen,  when  we 
say  that  they  are  of  a  distracted  mind,  instead  of  a 
broken  understanding :  which  word,  mind,  we  use 
also  for  opinion ;  as,  I  am  of  this  or  that  mind:  and 
sometimes  for  men's  conditions  or  virtues  :  as,  he  is 
of  an  honest  mind,  or  a  man  of  a  just  mind:  some- 
times for  affection  ;  as,  I  do  this  for  my  mind's  sake : 
sometimes  for  the  knowledge  of  principles,  which 
we  have  without  discourse :  oftentimes  for  spirits, 
angels,  and  intelligences :  but  as  it  is  used  in  the 
proper  signification,  including  both  the  under- 
standing agent  and  passible,  it  is  described  to  be  a 
pure,  simple  substantial  act,  not  depending  upon 
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matter,  but  having  relation  to  that  which  is  intelli- 
gible, as  to  his  first  object :  or  more  at  large  thus ;  a 
part  or  particle  of  the  soul,  whereby  it  doth  under- 
stand, not  depending  upon  matter,  nor  needing  any 
organ,  free  from  passion  coming  from  without,  and 
apt  to  be  dissevered  as  eternal  from  that  which  is 
mortal. — Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

I  thought  th'  eternal  Mind 

Had  made  us  masters,  Dryden. 

But  whilst  between  mind  and  matter  it  is  utterly 
vain  to  attempt  to  establish  a  relation  of  identity  or 
analogy,  a  very  close  relation  may  be  shown  to  exist 
between  mind  and  force.  For  in  the  first  place, 
force,  like  mind,  can  be  conceived  of  only  as  in  a 
state  of  activity ;  and  our  idea  of  it  essentially  con- 
sists in  the  succession  of  different  states,  under 
which  its  manifestations  present  themselves  to  our 
consciousness.  But,  secondly,  our  consciousness  of 
force  is  almost  as  direct  as  is  that  of  our  mental 
states ;  our  notion  of  it  being  based  upon  our  in- 
ternal sense  of  the  exertion  which  we  determinately 
made  to  develope  one  form  of  force,  which  may  be 

taken  as  the  type  of  all  the  rest The  power  of 

the  will  can  develope  nervous  activity,  and  as  nerve- 
force  can  develope  mental  activity  there  must  be  a 
correlation  between  these  two  modes  of  dynamical 
agency,  which  is  not  less  intimate  and  complete  than 
that  which  exists  between  nerve -force  on  the  one 
hand,  and  electricity  or  heat  on  the  other.  This  idea 
of  correlation  of  forces  will  be  found  completely  to 
harmonize  with  those  phenomena  already  referred 
to,  which  unmistakeably  indicate  the  influence  of 
physical  conditions  in  the  determination  of  mental 
states ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  it  explains  the  re- 
lation between  emotional  excitement  and  bodily 
change,  which  is  manifested  in  the  subsidence  of 
the  former,  when  it  has  expended  itself  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  latter.  And  further,  it  will  be  found 
no  less  applicable  to  the  explanation  of  all  that  au- 
tomatic action  of  the  mind  which  consists  in  the 
succession  of  ideas,  according  to  certain  laws  of 
thought,  without  the  exercise  of  any  control  or  di- 
rection on  the  part  of  the  individual  to  whose  con- 
sciousness they  present  themselves,  and  which  mani- 
fests itself  in  the  action  of  those  ideas  upon  the 
centres  of  movement..  It  is  obvious  that  the  view 
here  taken  does  not  in  the  least  militate  against  the 
idea  that  mind  may  have  an  existence  altogether 
independent  of  the  material  body  through  which  it 
here  manifests  itself.— Dr.  Carpenter,  Principles  of 
Human  Physiology. 

2.  Intellectual  capacity. 

We  say  that  learning's  endless,  and  blame  fate 
For  not  allowing  life  a  longer  date, 
He  did  the  utmost  bounds  of  knowledge  find, 
He  found  them  not  so  large  as  was  his  mind. 

Cowley. 

3.  Liking;  choice;  inclination;  propension; 
affection. 

Be  of  thn  same  mind  one  toward  another. — Ro- 
mans, xii.  16. 

Hast  thou  a  wife  after  thy  mind?  forsake  her  not. 
—Ecclesiasticus,  vii.  26. 

Our  question  is,  Whether  all  be  sin  which  is  done 
without  direction  by  Scripture,  and  not  whether 
the  Israelites  did  at  any  time  amiss,  by  following 
their  own  minds  without  asking  counsel  of  God. — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

We  will  consider  of  your  suit ; 
And  come  some  other  time  to  know  our  mind. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iii.  2. 

Being  so  hard  to  me  that  brought  your  mind,  I 
fear  she'll  prove  as  hard  to  you  in  telling  her  mind.— 
Id.,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  1. 

They  had  a  mind  to  French  Britain;  but  they 
have  let  fall  their  bit. — Bacon,  Considerations  on 
War  with  Spain. 

Sudden  mind  arose 
In  Adam,  not  to  let  the  occasion  pass, 
Given  him  by  this  great  conference,  to  know 
Of  things  above  this  world. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  452. 

Waller  coasted  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  but 
at  such  a  distance  that  he  had  no  mind  to  be  en- 
gaged.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand 
Rebellion. 

Suppose  that  after  eight  years'  peace  he  hath  a 
mind  to  infringe  any  of  his  treaties,  or  invade  a 
neighbouring  state,  what  opposition  can  we  make  ?- 
Addison. 

4.  Quality :  disposition.     Rare. 

These  trees  receiving  grafts  of  other  kind, 
Or  thence  transplanted,  change  their  savage  mind. 
Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  ii.  71 
Of  vegetable  woods  are  various  kinds, 
And  the  same  species  are  of  several  minds. 

Ibid.  ii.  120. 

5.  Thoughts ;  sentiments. 

The  ambiguous  god,  who  ruled  her  labouring 

breast, 

In  these  mysterious  words,  his  mind  exprest, 
Some  truths  reveal'd,  in  terms  involved  the  rest. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JSneid,  vi.  150. 

6.  Opinion. 

The  earth  was  not  of  my  mind, 
If  you  suppose  as  fearing  you  it  shook. 

Shakes-pear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iii.  1. 
These  men  are  of  the  mind,  that  they  have  clearer 
ideas  of  infinite  duration  than  of  infinite  space,  be- 
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cause  God  has  existed  from  all  eternity ;  but  there 
is  no  real  matter  coexteiided  with  infinite  space.— 
Locke. 

7.  Memory ;  remembrance  ;  recollection. 

The  king  knows  their  disposition  ;  a  small  touch 
will  put  him  in  mind  of  them.— Bacon,  Advice  to 
Villiers. 

When  he  brings 

Over  the  earth  a  cloud,  will  therein  set 
His  triple- coloured  bow,  whereon  to  look, 
And  call  to  mind  his  covenant. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  895. 
These,  and  more  than  I  to  mind  can  bring, 
Menalcas  lias  not  yet  forgot  to  sing. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  ix.  76. 
The  cavern's  mouth  alone  was  hard  to  find, 
Because  the  path  disused  was  out  of  mind. 

Id.,  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  139. 
A  wholesome  law,  time  out  of  mind ; 
Had  been  confirm'd  by  fate's  decree, 
That  gods  of  whatsoe'er  degree, 
Resume  not  what  themselves  have  given. 

Swift,  Cadenus  and  Vanessa. 

Mind.  v.  a. 

1.  Mark ;  attend. 

His  mournful  plight  is  swallow'd  up  unwares, 
Forgetful  of  his  own  that  minds  another's  cares. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Cease  to  request  me ;  let  us  mind  our  way ; 
Another  song  requires  another  day. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  ix.  92. 

2.  Remind. 

Let  me  be  punish'd,  that  have  minded  you 
Of  what  you  should  forget. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  in.  2. 

This  minds  me  of  a  cobbling  colonel.— Sir  R. 
L'Estrange. 

I  shall  only  mind  him  that  the  contrary  supposi- 
tion, if  it  could  be  proved,  is  of  little  use. — Locke. 

3.  Intend;  mean.     Obsolete. 

As  for  me,  be  sure  I  mind  no  harme 
To  thy  grave  person. 

Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Iliad. 

Mind.  v.  n.     Incline ;  be  disposed. 

When  one  of  them  mindeth  to  go  into  rebellion, 
he  will  convey  away  all  his  lordships  to  feoffees  in 
trust.— Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 
Minded,  adj.     Disposed;  inclined;  affected. 

We  come  to  know 

How  you  stand  minded  in  the  weighty  diff'rence 
Between  the  king  and  you.  ... 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  in.  1. 
Whose  fellowship  therefore  unmeet  for  thee, 
Good  reason  was  thou  freely  should'st  dislike, 
And  be  so  minded  still. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vm.  442. 

If  men  were  minded  to  live  virtuously,  to  believe  a 

God  would  be  no  hindrance  to  any  such  design,  but 

very  much  for  its  advancement.— A  rchbishop  Tillot- 

son. 

Pyrrhus  is  nobly  minded ;  and  I  fain 
Would  live  to  thank  him. 

A.  Philips,  Distrest  Mother. 

As  the  second  element  of  a  compound. 

Be  not  high-minded,  but  fear.— Romans,  xi/20. 

Charge  them  that  are  rich  in  this  world  that  they 
be  not  high-minded,  nor  trust  in  uncertain  riches 
—1  Timothy,  vi.  15. 

Mindful,    adj.    Attentive  ;  heedful ;  having 

memory. 

1  acknowledge  the  usefulness  of  your  directions 
and  I  promise  you  to  be  mindful  of  your  admoni 
tions. — Hammond. 
Mindless,  adj. 
1.  Inattentive;  regardless. 

Cursed  Athens,  mindless  of  thy  worth, 
Foreets  now  thy  great  deeds,  when  neighbour  states, 
But'for  thy  sword  and  fortune,  trod  upon  them. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 
As  the  strong  eagle  in  the  silent  wood, 
Mindless  of  warlike  rage,  and  hostile  care, 
Plays  round  the  rocky  cliff,  or  crystal  flood. 

Prior,  Ode  to  Queen  Anne. 

•2.  Not  endued  with  a  mind  ;  having  no  in- 
tellectual powers. 

God  first  made  angels,  bodiless,  pure  minds ; 
Then  other  things  which  mindless  bodies  be  ; 
Last  he  made  man. 

Sir  J.  Dames,  On  the  Immortality  of  tlie  Soul. 

3.  Stupid;  unthinking. 

Pronounce  thee  a  gross  lowt,  a  mindless  slave, 
Or  else  a  hovering  temporizer. 

Shakespear,  Winters  Tale,  i.  2 
Mind-stricken,   adj.      Moved ;    affected  in 

mind. 

He  had  been  so  mind-stricken  by  the  beauty  of 
virtue  in  that  noble  king,  thouirh  not  born  his  sub- 
ject, he  ever  professed  himself  his  servant.— Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

Mine.  pr.     [see  My.]     Belonging  to  me. 

Thou  art  a  soul  in  bliss,  but  I  am  bound 
Upon  a  wheel  of  fire :  that  mine  own  tears 
Do  scald  like  molten  lead. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  7 
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If thou  be'st  slain,  and  with  no  stroke  of  mine, 
My  wife  and  children's  ghosts  will   iaunt  me  still. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  7. 
mine.  s.  [Fr.] 

1.  Place  or  cavern  in  the  earth,  which  con- 
tains metals  or  minerals. 

Though  streighter  bounds  your  fortune  did  con- 
fine, 
In  your  large  heart  was  found  a  wealthy  mine. 

Waller. 
There  was  a  certain  Palatine, 

A  count  of  far  and  high  descent ; 
Rich  as  a  salt  or  silver  mine.     Byron,  Mazeppa,  iv. 

Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element  of  a 
compound. 

A  workman,  to  avoid  idleness,  worked  in  a  groove 
or  mine-pit  thereabouts,  which  was  little  esteemed. 
— Boyle. 

A  mine-digger  may  meet  with  a  gem,  which  he 
knows  not  what  to  make  of.— Id. 

2.  Cavern  dug  under  any  fortification  that  it 
may  sink   for  want  of    support ;    or,   in 
modern  war,  that  powder  may  be  lodged 
in  it,  which  being  fired  at  a  proper  time, 
whatever  is  over  it  may  be  blown  up  and 
destroyed. 

By  what  eclipse  shall  that  sun  be  defaced  ? 
What  mine  hath  erst  thrown  down  so  fair  a  tower  ? 
What  sacrilege  hath  such  a  saint  disgraced? 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

3.  Magnet.    Rare. 

The  mine 
Which  doth  attract  my  spirit  to  run  this  marshal! 

course, 
Is  the  fair  guard  of  a  distressed  queen. 

Dumb  Knight.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Mine.  v.  n.  Dig  mines  or  burrows;  form 
any  hollows  under  ground. 

Of  this  various  matter  .the  terrestrial  globe  con- 
sists from  its  surface  to  the  greatest  depth  we  ever 
dig  or  mine.—  Woodward,  Essay  towards  a  Natural 
History  of  the  Earth. 

Mine.  v.  a.  Sap ;  ruin  by  mines ;  destroy 
by  slow  degrees,  or  secret  means:  (Un- 
dermine commoner). 

It  will  but  skin  and  film  the  ulcerous  place, 
While  rank  corruption,  mining  all  within, 
Infects  unseen.  Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

Miner,  s. 

1.  One  who  mines,  or  works  in  a  mine. 

By  me  kings'  palaces  are  push'd  to  ground, 
And  miners  crush'd  beneath  their  mines  are  found. 
Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  414. 

2.  One  who  makes  military  mines. 

As  the  bombardeer  levels  his  mischief  at  cities,  the 
miner  busies  himself  in  ruining  private  houses.— 
Tatter. 

Mineral,  s.  [Lat.  ntineralis,  from  mina  = 
vein  of  metal,  mine.]  Product  of  a  mine ; 
in  a  wider  sense  meaning  any  earth,  stone, 
or  metal ;  and  in  its  widest,  any  inorganic 
body. 

The  minerals  of  the  kingdom,  of  lead,  iron,  cop- 
per, and  tin,  are  of  great  value. — Bacon,  Advice  to 
Villiers. 

Mineral,  adj.    Consisting  of  mineral  bodies; 
inorganic,  as  applied  in  opposition  to  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms. 
.    By  experience  upon  bodies  in  any  mine,  a  man 
may  conjecture  at  the  inetallick  or  mineral  ingre- 
dients of  any  mass  found  there. —  Woodward,  Essay 
towards  a  Natural  History  of  the  Earth. 

Mineraliser.  s.    See  extract. 

Mineralisers  [are]  the  substances  with  which 
metals  are  combined  in  their  ores.  Thus,  in  the 
native  oxides,  oxygen  is  called  the  mineraliser  ;  sul- 
phur is  also  a  very  common  mineraliser,  as  in  copper 
pyrites,  galena,  &c. — Bristow,  in  Branue  and  Cox, 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Mineralist.  s.  One  skilled  or  employed  in 
minerals:  (Mineralogist,  at  present  the 
commoner  term). 

A  mine-digger  may  meet  with  a  gem  or  a  mineral, 
which  he  knows  not  what  to  make  of  till  he  shews 
it  a  jeweller  or  a  mineralist.— Boyle. 

The  metals  and  minerals  which  are  lodged  in  the 
perpendicular  intervals  do  still  grow,  to  speak  in  the 
mineralist's  phrase,  or  receive  additional  increase, — 
Woodward,  Essay  towards  a  Natural  History  of 
the  Earth. 

Mineralization,  s.  Reduction  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  mineral. 

Some  phenomena  seem  to  imply  that  the  mine- 
ralization must  proceed  with  considerable  rapidity, 
for  stems  of  a  soft  and  succulent  character,  and  of  a 
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most  perishable  nature,  are  preserved  in  flint.— 
Sir  C.  Lyell,  Elements  of  Geology,  ch.  iv.  p.  43 :  1865. 
mineralize,  v.  a.    Impregnate  with  mineral 
substance. 

In  a  few  weeks,  or  even  days,  the  organic  bodies 
thus  immersed  were  mineralized  to  a  certain  extent. 
—  Sir  C.  Lyell,  Elements  of  Geology,  ch.  iv.  p.  40  : 
1861. 

mineralogist,    s.      One    who    investigates 
mineralogy. 

Many  authors  deny  it,  and  the  exactest  mine- 
ralogists have  rejected  it— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errours. 

There  is  no  branch  of  science  which  presents  so 
many  points  of  contact  with  other  departments  of 
phys'ical  research,  and  serves  as  the  connecting  link 
between  so  many  distant  points  of  philosophical 
speculation,  as  [mineralogy].  To  the  geologist,  the 
chemist,  the  optician,  the  crystalloKrapher,  it  offers 
especially  the  very  elements  of  their  knowledge,  and 
a  field  for  many  of  their  most  curious  and  important 
enquiries  ;  nor,  with  the  exception  of  chemistry,  is 
there  any  which  has  undergone  more  revolutions,  or 
been  exhibited  in  a  greater  variety  of  forms.  To 
the  ancients  it  could  scarcely  be  said  to  be  at  all 
known ;  and,  up  to  a  comparatively  recent  peri9d, 
nothing  could  be  more  imperfect  than  its  descrip- 
tions, or  more  inartificial  and  unnatural  than  its 
classifications.  The  more  important  minerals  in  the 
arts  indeed— those  used  for  economical  purposes,  and 
those  from  which  metals  were  extracted  —  had  a 
certain  degree  of  attention  paid  to  them  for  the 
sake  of  their  utility  and  commercial  value,  and  the 
precious  stones  for  that  of  ornament ;  but  until  their 
crystalline  forms  were  attentively  observed,  and 
shown  to  be  determinate  characters,  on  which  de- 
pendence could  be  placed,  no  mineralogist  could 
give  any  correct  account  of  the  real  distinction  be- 
tween one  mineral  and  another.  It  was  only,  how- 
ever, when  chemical  analysis  had  acquired  a  certain 
degree  of  precision  and  universal  applicability,  that 
the  importance  of  mineralogy  as  a  science  began  to 
be  recognised,  and  the  connection  between  the  ex- 
ternal characters  of  a  stone  and  its  ingredient  con- 
stituents brought  into  notice. — Sir  J.  Herscliel. 

Mineralogy,  .v.    Study,  investigation,  science 
of  minerals. 

Mineralogy  . . .  teaches  us  to  distinguish  mineral 
bodies  from  each  other,  and  makes  us  acquainted 
with  their  mode  of  occurrence  in  the  earth,  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  been  formed,  the  changes 
which  they  have  undergone  since  their  formation, 
their  composition,  properties,  relations,  and  uses; 
and,  also,  the  mode  of  describing  and  arranging 
them.  It  comprises,  therefore,  all  inorganic  natural 
objects,  or  all  those  substances  found  in  or  on  the 
earth  which  exist  by  virtue  of  chemical  and  cohesive 
forces,  in  contradistinction  to  substances  belonging 
to  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  which  are 
possessed  of  a  vitality  upon  which  their  existence 
depends.  This  being  the  case,  it  follows  necessarily 
that  the  science  of  mineralogy  includes  the  liquids 
and  gases  which  occur  naturally  on  the  surface  or  in 
the  interior  of  the  earth— because,  although  the 
term  mineral  may  not  be  strictly  applicable  to  them, 
they  are  not  the  less  natural  substances  which  can- 
not be  comprised  amongst  those  which  are  formed 
by  the  aid  of  vital  forces. — Bristow,  in  Brande  and 
Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

minever.  K. 

1.  Animal  formerly  so  called ;  ermine;  Mus- 
tela  erminea. 

2.  Skin    of   the    minever;    white   fur  with 
specks  of  black. 

To  win  some  patched  shreds  of  minivere. 
^  BisJwp  Hall,  Satires,  iv.  2. 

ming,  or  minge.  v.  a.    Mingle.     Obsolete. 

Which  never  mings 
With  other  streams. 

Sir  A.  Gorge,  Translation  of  Lucan. 

(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

And  so  together  he  would  minge  his  pride  and 
povertie.  Kendall,  Poems,  g.  i. :  1557. 

(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Could  never  man  work  thee  a  worser  shame 
Than  once  to  minge  thy  father's  odious  name? 

Bishop  Hall,  Satires,  iv.  2 

mingle,  v.  a.  [A.S.  mengian  =  mix.] 
1.  Mix  up. 

Her  cheeks  so  rare  a  white  was  on, 
No  daisy  makes  comparison  ; 

Who  sees  them  is  undone : 
For  streaks  of  red  were  mingled  there 
Such  as  are  on  a  Katharine  pear, 
The  side  that 's  next  the  sun. 

Sir  J.  Suckling,  The  Wedding. 
Sulphurous  and  nitrous  foam 
They  found,  they  mingled,  and  with  subtle  heat, 
Concocted  and  adusted,  they  reduced 
To  blackest  grain.       Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  513. 
Fill  the  cup,  and  fill  the  can  ! 

Mingle  madness,  mingle  scorn ! 
Dregs  of  life,  and  lees  of  man, 
Yet  we  will  not  die  forlorn. 

Tennyson,  The  Vision  of  Sin. 
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•2.  With  a  notion   of  contamination,  i.e.   of 
impairing  purity. 

To  confound  the  race 

Of  mankind  in  one  root,  and  Earth  with  Hell 
To  mingle  and  involve. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  382. 
The  best  of  us  appear  contented  with  a  mingled, 
imperfect  virtue. — Rogers,  Sermons. 

3.  Confuse. 

There  mingle  broils 
Ere  this  avenging  sword  begin  thy  doom. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  277. 

mingle,  v.  n.     Be  mixed  ;  be  united  with. 

Ourself  will  mingle  with  society, 
And  play  the  humble  host. 
.   .  ,.  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

Nor  priests,  nor  statesmen, 
Could  have  completed  such  an  ill  as  that, 
If  women  had  not  mingled  in  the  mischief.     Howe. 
She,  when  she  saw  her  sister  nymphs,  suppress'd 
Her  rising  fears,  and  mingled  with  the  rest. 

Addison,  Translation  from  Ovid, 
Story  of  Calisto.      ,. 

Mingle,  s.   Mixture;  medley;  confused  mass. 

Trumpeters, 

With  brazen  din  blast*  you  the  city's  ear, 
Make  mingle  with  our  rattling  tabourines. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  8. 
Neither  can  I  defend  my  Spanish  Friar ;  though 
the  comical  parts  are  diverting,  and  the  serious 
moving,  yet  they  are  of  an  unnatural  mingle. — 
Dry  den.  Translation  of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Paint- 
ing. 
mingle,  s.    Fancy  woman.     Old  slang. 

Because  it  is  a  common  thing  to  call  cut  and 
mingle  now-a-days,  all  the  world  over.  —  Decker, 
Honest  Whore.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Horace,  Horace,  my  sweet  mingle  is  always  in 
labour  when  I  come. — Id.,  Satiromastix.  (Nares 
by  H.  and  W.) 

Mingleable.  adj.     Capable  of  being  min- 
gled. 

Merely  by  the  fire,  quicksilver  may,  in  convenient 
vessels, ...  be  reduced  into  a  thin  liquor  like  water, 
and  mingleable  with  ii.— Boyle,  Chemist,  Sceptical 
Works,  i.  529.  (Rich.) 

Mingle-mangle.  *.     Medley  ;  hotch-potch. 

He  cannot  love  the  Lord  Jesus  with  his  heart, 
which  lendeth  one  ear  to  his  apostles,  and  another 
to  false  apostles,  which  can  brook  to  see  a  mingle- 
mangle  of  religion  and  superstition,  ministers  and 
massing  priests,  light  and  darkness,  truth  and  er- 
rour,  traditions  and  scriptures. — Hooker,  Sermons, 
On  St.  Jude. 

Publishing  some  botcherly  mingle-mangle  of  col- 
lections out  of  others. — Hartlib,  Reformation  of 
Schools,  p.  SO:  1612. 
mingler.  s.     One  who  mingles. 

Such  brewers,  and  minglers  of  this  wine. — Har- 
mer,  Translation  ofBeza,  p.  230:  1587. 

Mingling,  verbal  abs.     Mixture. 

The  mingling  of  whose  bloods  together  hath  been 
the  effusion  of  great  part  of  the  noble  blood  of  the 
realm. — Stow,  Edward  V.  anno  1477.  (Rich.) 

miniate,  v.  a.  Paint  or  tinge  with  Minium. 
The  initials  are  written  or  flourished  in  red  and 
blue,  and  all  the  capitals  in  the  body  of  the  text  are 
miniated  with  a  pen.— T.  Warton,  History  of  Eng- 
lish Poetry. 

miniature,    .v.      [Italian,   miniatura ;   from 

Lat.  minium.'] 

1.  Representation  in  a  small  compass;  re- 
presentation less  than  the  reality. 

The  water,  with  twenty  bubbles,  not  content  to 
have  the  picture  of  their  face  in  large,  would  in  each 
of  these  bubbles  set  forth  the  minia ture  of  them.— 
Sir  P.  Sidney. 

If  the  ladies  should  once  take  a  liking  to  such  a 
diminutive  race,  we  should  see  mankind  epitomized, 
and  the  whole  species  in  miniature:  in  order  to 
keep  our  posterity  from  dwindling,  we  have  insti- 
tuted a  tall  club. — Addison,  Guardian. 
The  hidden  ways 

Of  nature  would'st  thou  know  ?  how  first  she  frames 
All  things  in  miniature '/  thy  specular  orb 
Apply  to  well  dissected  kernels :  lo ! 
Strange  forms  arise,  in  each  a  little  plant 
Unfolds  its  boughs :  observe  the  slender  threads 
Of  first  beginning  trees,  their  roots,  their  leaves, 
In  narrow  seeds  described.  J.  Philips,  Cyder,  i.  351. 

•2.  Red  letter  ;  rubric  distinction. 

If  the  names  of  other  saints  are  distinguished 
with  miniature,  her's  [the  blessed  Virgin's]  ought 
to  shine  in  gold. — Hickes,  Sermons,  ii.  72. 

minikin,    adj.      Small ;   diminutive  :  (used 
in  slight  contempt). 
Sleepest,  or  wakest  thou,  jolly  shepherd, 

Thy  sheep  be  in  the  corn ; 
And  for  one  blast  of  thy  minikin  mouth, 
Thy  shet'p  shall  take  no  harm. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  6,  song. 
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minikin,  s.    Darling;  favourite. 

Minnekin,  now  minx,  is  a  nice  trifling  girl ;  min- 

nock  is  apparently  a  word  of  contempt. — Johnso/i, 

Note  on  Midsummer-Night's  Dream. 
minim,  s.     [Lat.  minimus.'] 

1 .  Small  being ;  dwarf. 

Not  all 

Minims  of  nature ;  some  of  serpent-kind, 
Wondrous  in  length,  and  corpulence,  involved 
Their  snaky  folds,  and  added  wings. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  481. 

2.  In  Pharmacy.     Drop. 

3.  In  Music.   Note  equivalent  in  time  to  two 
crotchets. 

He  fights  as  you  sing  prick-song,  keeps  time,  dis- 
tance, and  proportion :  rests  me  his  minim  rest, 
one,  two,  ana  the  third  in  your  bosom. — Shakespear, 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4. 

4.  In  Printing.     ?  Name  formerly  given  to 
minion  type. 

minimum,  s.  [Lat.]  Smallest  quantity 
possible. 

(For  example  see  M  a  x  i  m  u  m.) 
minimus.  s.     Being  of  the  least  size. 

Get  you  gone,  you  dwarf, 
You  minimus  of  hindering  knot  grass  made ; 
You  bead,  you  acorn. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  iii.  2. 

mining,  part.  adj.  Acting  as  a  miner :  (in 
the  extracts,  undermining ;  in  the  first 
figuratively,  in  the  second  literally). 

Mining  fraud  shall  find  no  way  to  creep 
Into  their  fenced  ears  with  grave  advice. 

Sackville,  Gorboduc. 

The  ranging  stork  in  stately  beeches  dwells ; 
The  climbing  goats  on  hills  securely  feed ; 
The  mining  conies  shroud  in  rocky  cells. 

Sir  H.  Wotton,  Remains,  p.  386. 

minion,  s.  [Fr.  mignonl\  Favourite  ;  dar- 
ling ;  low  dependant ;  one  who  pleases  ra- 
ther than  benefits.  Contemptuous. 

They  were  made  great  courtiers,  and  in  the  way 
of  minions  when  advancement,  the  most  mortal 
offence  to  envy,  stirred  up  their  former  friend  to 
overthrow  them.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Fast  by  her  side  did  sit  the  bold  Sansloy, 
Fit  mate  for  such  a  mincing  minion. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

The  ruling  corruption  of  his  mind,  the  peculiar 
minion  of  his  affections,  was  worldliness. — South, 
Sermons,  viii.  167. 

The  drowsy  tyrant  by  his  minions  led. 
To  regal  rage  devotes  some  patriot's  head.       Swift. 
Used  adjectivally. 

Oil  his  minion  harpe  full  well  playe  he  can. 

Pleasaunte  Pathewaye,  &c.  s.  d.  sign.  C.  iii.j. 
minion,  s.     See  Minium. 

Let   them  paint   their  faces  with   minion  and 
ceruse. — Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  482. 
minioning.  s.     Kind  treatment. 

Sooner  hard  steel  will  melt  with  southern  winds, 
Than  woman  vow'd  to  blushless  impudence, 
With  sweet  behaviour  and  soft  minioning, 
Will  turn  from  that  where  appetite  is  fixed. 

Marston,  Malcontent. 

minionlike.  adv.  Finely ;  daintily ;  affect- 
edly. 

Hitherto  will  our  sparkful  youth  laugh  at  their 
great  grandfather's  English,  who  had  more  care  to 
do  well,  than  to  speak  minionlike. — Camden,  Re- 
mains, Languages. 
minionship.  s.     State  of  a  favourite. 

The  favourite  Luines  strengthened  himself  more 
and  more  in  his  minionship :  but  he  is  much  mur- 
mured at,  in  regard  the  access  of  suitors  to  him  is 
so  difficult.— Howell,  Letters,  i.  1, 17. 
minlous.  adj.     Of  the  colour  of  Minium. 

Some  conceive  that  the  Bed  Sea  receiveth  a  n.'d 
and  minious  tincture  from  springs  that  fall  into  it. 
--Sir  T.Browne. 
minisli.  v.  a.    Diminish. 

Ye  shall  not  minish  aught  from  your  bricks  of 
your  daily  task. — Exodus,  v.  19. 

They  are  minished  and  brought  low  through  op- 
pression.— Psalms,  cvii.  39. 

Another  law  was  to  bring  in  the  silver  of  the  realm 
to  the  mint,  in  making  all  dipt,  minished,  or  im- 
paired coins  of  silver,  not  to  be  current  in  payments. 
— Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

minister,  s.     [Lat.] 

1.  Agent;  one  who  is  employed  to  any  end  ; 
one  who  acts  not  by  any  inherent  autho- 
rity, but  under  another. 

You,  whom  virtue  hath  made  the  princess  of  feli- 
city, be  not  the  minister  of  ruin. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Rumble  thy  belly  full ;  spit  fire,  spout  rain, 

Nor  rain,  wind,  thunder,  fire,  are  my  daughters; 

I  tax  not  you,  you  elements,  with  unkindness : 
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But  yet  I  call  you  servile  ministers, 
That  have  with  two  pernicious  daughters  join' 
Your  bigh-engemler'd  battles,  'gainst  a  head 
So  old  and  white  as  this. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  2. 
Th'  infernal  minister  advanced, 
Seized  the  due  victim. 

Dryden,  Tlteodore  and  Honoria,  300. 
2.  Specially. 

a.  One  engaged  in   the  administration  of 
government. 

Kings  must  be  answerable  to  God,  but  the  minis- 
ters to  kings,  whose  eyes,  ears,  and  hands  they  are, 
must  be  answerable  to  God  and  man. — Bacon. 

b.  One  who  performs  sacerdotal  functions. 

As  ye  also  learned  of  Epaphras,  our  dear  fellow- 
servant,  who  is  for  you  a  faithful  minister  of  Christ. 
— 1  Colossians,  i.  7. 

Thje  ministers  are  always  preaching,  and  the  go- 
vernors putting  forth  edicts  against  dancing  and 
gaming. — Addison. 

c.  In  Diplomacy.     Agent  from  a  foreign 
power  without  the  dignity  of  an  ambassa- 
dor. 

Minister,  v.  a.     Give  ;  supply ;  afford. 

All  the  customs  of  the  Irish  would  minister  occa- 
sion of  a  most  ample  discourse  of  the  original  and 
antiquity  of  that  people. — Spenser,  View  of  the  State 
of  Ireland. 

Now  he  that  ministereth  seed  to  the  sower  both 
minister  bread  for  your  food,  and  multiply  your  seed 
sown,  and  increase  the  fruits  of  your  righteousness. 
— 2  Corinthians,  ix.  1 0. 

The  wounded  patient  bears 
The  artist's  hand  that  ministers  the  cure. 

Otioay,  Orphan. 
Minister,  v.  n. 

1 .  Attend ;  serve  in  any  office. 

At  table  Eve 

Minister'd  naked,  and  their  flowing  cups, 
With  pleasant  liquors  crown'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  443. 

2.  Give  supplies  of  things  needful ;  give  as- 
sistance ;  contribute ;  afford. 

Susanna,  and  many  others,  which  ministered  unto 
him  of  their  substance.— Luke,  viii.  3. 

He  who  has  a  soul  wholly  void  of  gratitude, 
should  set  his  soul  to  learn  of  his  body ;  for  all  the 
parts  of  that  minister  to  one  another. — South,  Ser- 
mons. 

There  is  no  truth  which  a  man  may  more  evi- 
dently make  out  than  the  existence  of  a  God ;  yet 
he  that  shall  content  himself  with  things  as  they 
minister  to  our  pleasures  and  passions,  and  not 
make  enquiry  a  little  farther  into  their  causes  and 
ends,  may  live  long  without  any  notion  of  such  a 
being. — Locke. 

Ministerial,  adj. 

1.  Attendant ;  acting  at  command. 

Understanding  is  in  a  man  ;  courage  and  vivacity 
in  the  lion ;  service,  and  ministerial  officiousness,  iii 
the  ox. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

From  essences  unseen,  celestial  names, 
Enlightening  spirits,  and  ministerial  flames, 
Angels,  dominions,  potentates,  and  thrones, 
All  that  in  each  degree  the  name  of  creature  owns, 
Lift  we  our  reason  to  that  sovereign  cause, 
Who  bless'd  the  whole  with  life,  and  bounded  it 
with  laws.  Prior,  Solomon,  i.  641. 

2.  Acting  under  superior  authority. 

For  the  ministerial  officers  in  court  there  must  be 
an  eye  unto  them. — Bacon,  Advice  to  Villiers. 
I  but  your  recorder  am  in  this, 

Or  mouth  and  speaker  of  the  universe, 
A  ministerial  notary ;  for  'tis 

Not  I,  but  you  and  fame  that  make  this  verse. 

Donne,  Poems,  p.  167. 

Abstinence,  the  apostle  determines,  is  of  no  other 
real  value  in  religion  than  as  a  ministerial  cause 
of  moral  effects ;  as  it  recalls  us  from  the  world,  and 
gives  a  serious  turn  to  our  thoughts. — Rogers,  Ser- 
mons. 

3.  Sacerdotal;  belonging  to  ecclesiastics  or 
their  office. 

These  speeches  of  Jerom  and  Chrysostom  plainly 
allude  unto  such  ministerial  garments  as  were  then 
in  use. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

4.  Pertaining  to  ministers  of  state,  or  per- 
sons in  subordinate  authority. 

Very  solid  and  very  brilliant  talents  distinguish 
the  ministerial  benches.— Burke. 

I  shall  consider  it  as  a  ministerial  measure,  be- 
cause it  is  an  odious  one,  and  as  your  measure,  my 
Lord  Duke,  because  you  are  the  minister. — Letters 
of  Junius.  let.  viii. 

Every  thing  had  gone  against  him.  That  party 
which  he  clearly  preferred  to  every  other,  the  party 
of  GeorKeGrenville,  had  been  scattered  by  the  death 
of  its  chief;  and  Lord  Suffolk  had  led  the  greater 
part  of  it  over  to  the  ministerial  benches. — Macau- 
lay,  Critical  and  Historical  Essays,  Warren  Has- 
tings. 
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MINI 

Ministerially,  adv.  In  a  ministerial  manner. 
Supremacy  of  office,  by  mutual  agreement  and 
voluntary  ceconomy,  belongs  to  the  father;  while 
the  son,  put  of  voluntary  condescension,  submits 
to  act  ministerially,  or  in  capacity  of  mediator.— 
Waterland. 

Ministering:,  verbal  abs.     Acting  as  a  mi- 
nister ;  ministration. 

Whether  prophecy,  let  us  prophesy  according  to 
the  proportion  of  faith ;  or  ministry,  let  us  wait  on 
our  ministering.— Romans,  xii.  6. 

And  was  I  in  danger  of  forgetting  this  man  ?  his 
cheerful  suppers  — the  noble  tone  of  hospitality, 
when  first  you  set  your  foot  in  the  cottage — the 
anxious  ministeringn  about  you,  where  little  or 
nothing  (God  knows)  was  to  be  ministered.  —  Al- 
thea's  horn  in  a  poor  platter  —  the  power  of  self- 
enchantment,  by  which,  in  his  magnificent  wishes 
to  entertain  you,  he  multiplied  his  means  to  boun- 
ties.— Lamb,  Essays  of  Elia,  Captain  Jackson. 
Ministery.  s.  See  Ministry. 

This  high  temple  to  frequent 
With  ministeries  due,  and  solemn  rites. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.148. 

Ministrant.  adj.  Attendant;  acting  at  com- 
mand. 

Him  thrones,  and  powers, 
Princedoms,  and  dominations  ministrant, 
Accompany'd  to  heaven-gate. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  86. 

With  accent  on  the  second  syllable. 

Ministrant  to  their  queen  with  busy  care, 
Four  faithful  handmaids  the  soft  rites  prepare. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  x.  413. 
Ministration,  s. 

1.  Agency;  intervention;  office  of  an  agent 
delegated  or  commissioned  by  another. 

God  made  him  the  instrument  of  his  providence 
to  me,  as  he  hatli  made  his  own  land  to  him,  with 
this  difference,  that  God,  by  his  ministration  to  me, 
intends  to  do  him  a  favour.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Rule 
and  Exercises  of  holy  Living. 

Though  sometimes  effected  by  the  immediate  flat 
of  the  divine  will,  yet  I  think  they  are  most  ordi- 
narily done  by  the  ministration  of  angels. — Sir  M. 
Hale,  Origination  of  Mankind. 

2.  Service ;  office ;  ecclesiastical  function. 

The  profession  of  a  clergyman  is  an  holy  profes- 
sion, because  it  is  a  ministration  in  holy  things,  an 
attendance  at  the  altar. — Laio. 

If  the  present  ministration  be  more  glorious  than 
the  former,  the  minister  is  more  holy. — Bishop  At- 
terbury. 

The  inexorable  bigot  would  not  permit  the  ex- 
communicated the  ministrations  of  a  priest,  still 
less  the  holy  Eucharist  on  the  Lord's  Nativity.— 
Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  viii.  ch.  i. 
Ministress.  s.     Female  minister. 

The  old  foxes  cruel  and  severe  mynistresse  will 
learn  the  enterer  never  to  come  forth. — The  Pas- 
senger ofBenvenuto :  1612.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Thus  was  beauty  sent  from  heaven, 
The  lovely  ministress  of  truth  and  good 
In  this  dark  world. 

Akenside,  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  b.  i. 
Ministry,  s. 

1.  Office ;  service. 

So  far  is  an  indistinction  of  all  persons,  and,  by 
consequence,  an  anarchy  of  all  things,  so  far  from 
being  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God,  declared  in  his 
great  household,  the  world,  and  especially  in  all  the 
ministries  of  his  proper  household  the  church,  that 
there  was  never  yet  any  time,  I  believe,  since  it  was 
a  number,  when  some  of  its  members  were  not  more 
sacred  than  others.— Bishop  Sprat,  Sermons. 

2.  Office  of  one  set  apart  to  preach  ;  ecclesi- 
astical function. 

Their  ministry  performed,  and  race  well  run, 
Their  doctrine  and  their  story  written  left, 
They  die.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  505. 

Saint  Paul  was  miraculously  called  to  the  ministry 
of  the  gospel,  and  had  the  whole  doctrine  of  the 
gospel  from  God  by  immediate  revelation ;  and  was 
appointed  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  for  propa- 
gating it  in  the  heathen  world. — Locke. 

3.  Agency ;  interposition. 

The  natural  world  he  made  after  a  miraculous 
manner ;  but  directs  the  affairs  of  it  ever  since  by 
standing  rules,  and  the  ordinary  ministry  of  second 
causes. — Bishop  A  tterbury. 

To  all  but  thee  in  fits  he  seem'd  to  go, 
And  'twas  my  ministry  to  deal  the  blow. 

Parnell,  The  Hermit. 

The  poets  introduced  the  ministry  of  the  gods, 
and  taught  the  separate  existence  of  human  souls. — 
Bentley. 

4.  Business. 

He  safe  from  loud  alarms, 
Abhorr'd  the  wicked  ministry  of  arms. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  sEneid,  vii.  855. 

5.  Persons  employed  in  the  public  affairs  of 
a  state. 


MI  NO 

I  converse  in  full  freedom  with  many  considerable 
men  of  both  parties ;  and  if  not  in  equal  number,  it 
is  purely  accidental,  as  happening  to  have  made 
acquaintance  at  court  more  under  one  ministry  than 
another. — Swift. 

The  first  English  ministry  was  gradually  formed ; 
nor  is  it  possible  to  say  quite  precisely  when  it  be- 
gan to  exist.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  date  from  which 
the  era  of  ministries  may  most  properly  be  reckoned 
is  the  day  of  the  meeting  of  the  Parliament  after  the 
general  election  of  1695.— Macaulay,  History  of  Eng- 
land, ch.  xxiv. 

The  notion  that  he  [Burke]  was  bought  off  by  the 
ministry — he  who  never  to  the  end  of  his  life  joined 
the  ministri/,  or  ceased  to  express  his  entire  disap- 
probation of  their  conduct  of  the  war  with  France- 
he,  by  whom,  in  fact,  they  were  controlled  and 
coerced,  not  he  by  them— the  old  cry  that  he  was 
paid  to  attack  the  French  Revolution,  by  the  pen- 
sion, forsooth,  that  was  bestowed  upon  him  five 
years  after— all  this  is  now  left  to  the  rabid  igno- 
rance of  your  mere  pothouse  politician.  —  Craik, 
History  of  English  Literature. 

In  the  uncontracted,  though  now  rarer,  form. 

They  that  will  have  their  chamber  filled  with  a 

good  scent,  make  some  odoriferous  water  be  blown 

about  it  by  their  servants'  mouths  that  are  dextrous 

in  that  ministery. — Sir  K.  Digby. 

Minium.  s.    [Lat.]    Red  lead.    See  extract. 

Melt  lead  in  a  broad  earthen  vessel  unglazed,  and 
stir  it  continually  till  it  be  calcined  into  a  grey  pow- 
der ;  this  is  called  the  calx  of  lead ;  continue  the  fire, 
stirring  it  in  the  same  manner,  and  it  becomes  yel- 
low ;  in  this  state  it  is  used  in  painting,  and  is  called 
masticot  or  massicot ;  after  this  put  it  into  a  rever- 
beratory  furnace,  and  it  will  calcine  further,  and 
become  of  a  fine  red,  which  is  the  common  minium 
or  red  lead :  among  the  ancients  minium  was  the 
name  for  cinnabar :  the  modern  minium  is  used  ex- 
ternally, and  is  excellent  in  cleansing  and  healing 
old  ulcers. — Sir  J.  Hill,  Materia  Medica. 

Mink.  s.     [  ?  ]     Carnivorous   animal   akin 
to  the  martens  and  polecats  so  called. 

The  mink  (Putorius  lutreola)  inhabits  Finland 
very  generally,  and  is  also  found  in  all  the  north- 
eastern parts  of  Europe. .  .  .  The  name  Minx,  as 
used  by  the  Americans,  has  relation  to  a  species  of 
bison.  —  Translation  of  Cuviers  Regne.  Animal, 
vol.  v.  p.  122. 

Minnow,  s.      Small   fish  so  called  of  the 
genus  Phoxinus;  minim;  pink. 

Hear  you  this  Triton  of  the  minnows? 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 

The  minnow,  when  he  is  in  perfect  season,  and 
not  sick,  which  is  only  presently  after  spawning, 
hath  a  kind  of  dappled  or  waved  colour,  like  a  pan- 
ther, on  his  sides,  inclining  to  a  greenish  and  sky 
colour,  his  belly  being  milk-white,  and  his  back 
almost  black  or  blackish :  he  is  a  sharp  biter  at  a 
small  worm  in  hot  weather,  and  in  the  spring  they 
make  excellent  minnow  tansies ;  for  being  washed 
well  in  salt,  and  their  heads  and  tails  cut  off,  and 
their  guts  taken  out,  being  fried  with  yolks  of  eggs, 
primroses,  and  tansy.—/.  Walton,  Complete  Angler. 

Minor,  adj.     [Lat.  =  less,  smaller.] 

1.  Petty;  inconsiderable. 

If  there  are  petty  errours  and  minor  lapses,  not 
considerably  injurious  unto  faith,  yet  ig  it  not  safe 
to  contemn  inferiour  falsities. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vul- 
gar Errours. 

2.  Inferior. 

He  wishes  to  take  on  board  the  eierht  secondaries, 
or  minor  canons,  of  his  college.— T.  Warton,  History 
of  English  Poetry,  ii.  242. 

3.  Less ;  smaller. 

They  altered  this  custom  from  cases  of  high  con- 
cernment to  the  most  trivial  debates,  the  minor  part 
ordinarily  entering  their  protest. — Lord  Clarendon, 
History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

The  difference  of  a  third  part  in  so  large  and  col- 
lective an  account  is  not  strange,  if  we  consider  how 
differently  they  are  set  in  minor  and  less  mistakable 
numbers. — Sir  T.  Broivne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

4.  In  Logic.     See  M  a  j  o  r. 
Minor,  s. 

1.  One  under  age;  one  whose  youth  cannot 
yet  allow  him  to  manage  his  own  affairs. 

King  Richard  the  Second,  the  first  ten  years  of  his 
reign,  was  a  minor. — Sir  J.  Davies,  Discourse  on  the 
State  of  Ireland. 

Long  as  the  year's  dull  circle  seems  to  run, 
When  the  brisk  minor  pants  for  twenty-one. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  i.  ep.  i. 

The  noblest  blood  of  England  having  been  shed  in 
the  grand  rebellion,  many  great  families  became  ex- 
tinct, or  supported  only  by  minors-.— Swift. 

2.  In  Logic.     Second  or  particular  proposi- 
tion in  the  syllogism.     See  Mnjor. 

He  supposed  that  a  philosopher's  brain  was  like  a 
forest,  where  ideas  are  ranml  like  animals  of  several 
kinds;  that  the  major  is  the  male,  the  minor  the 
female,  which  copulate  by  the  middle  term,  and  en- 
gender the  conclusion. — Arbuthnot. 


MING 

Used  adjectivally. 

The  second  or  minor  proposition  was,  that  this 
kingdom  hath  cause  of  just  fear  of  overthrow  from 
Spain. — Bacon,  Considerations  on  War  with  Spain. 

3.  Subordinate  ;  not  first-rate. 

Two  of  his  brothers  were  in  the  Home  Office,  one 
governed  a  minor  colony,  one  was  in  the  army,  and 
one  was  a  '  commissioner.' — Hannay,  Singleton  Fon- 
tenoa,  b.  ii.  ch.  i. 

4.  In  Music.    Minor  key,  minor  mode. 
Minorate.  v.  a.     Lessen  ;  diminish. 

I  could  not  in  any  charity  believe,  that  he,  who 
had  been  so  often  vice-clmneellour,  would  any  way 
seem  to  betray  or  minorate  the  authority  and  power 
of  that  place. — Hill,  Letter  to  Archbishop  Laud 
Archbishop  Laud's  Remains,  p.  48:  1631. 

Forget  not  how  assuefaction  into  a  thing  minorates 
the  passion  from  it. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Christian  Mo- 
rals, iii.  10. 

Imagination  puts  a  double  fallacy  upon  ancient 
men ;  first,  it  makes  them  undervalue  themselves 
and  minorate  their  own  abilities ;  and  then  it  makes 
them  overvalue  the  objects  of  fear,  and  make  them 
far  greater  than  they  are.— Smith,  Portrait  of  Old 
Age,  p.  155. 

This  it  doth  not  only  by  the  advantageous  as- 
sistance of  a  tube,  but  by  shewing  in  what  degrees 
distance  minorates  the  object. — Glanville,  Scepsis 
Scientijica. 

Minoration.  s.  Act  of  lessening ;  diminu- 
tion ;  decrease.  Obsolete. 
•  His  good  pleasure  was,  by  this  willing  minoration 
and  exinanition  of  himself,  to  shew  his  greater  con- 
descension. —  Walsall,  Life  of  Christ,  sign.  B.  7 : 
1615. 

Bodies  emit  virtue  without  abatement  of  weight, 
as  is  most  evident  in  the  loadstone,  whose  efficiencies 
are  communicable  without  a  minoration  of  gravity. 
— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

We  hope  the  mercies  of  God  will  consider  our  de- 
generated integrity  unto  some  minoration  of  our 
offences.— Ibid. 

Minorite,  s.     Franciscan  friar. 

The  attendant  Minorites,  their  chaplains. — Mil- 
ton, Areopagitica. 

He  even  ventured  to  retort  insinuations  of  heresy 
against  the  Pope,  as  having  sanctioned  the  betrayal 
of  the  secrets  of  the  confessional  by  the  Minorite 
friars.  —  Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity, 
b.  xii.  ch.vii. 

Minority,  s. 

}.  State  of  being  under  age. 

I  moved  the  king,  my  master,  to  speak  in  the  be- 
half of  my  daughter,  in  the  minority  of  them  both. 
— Sliakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  iv.  5. 

He  is  young,  and  his  minority 
Is  put  into  the  trust  of  Richard  Gloster. 

Id.,  Richard  III.  i.  3. 

Henry  the  Eighth,  doubting  he  might  die  in  the 
minority  of  his  son,  procured  an  act  to  pass,  that  no 
statute  made  during  the  minority  of  the  king  should 
bind  him  or  his  successors,  except  it  were  confirmed 
by  the  king  at  his  full  age.  But  the  first  act  that 
passed  in  king  Edward  the  Sixth's  time  was  a  repeal 
of  that  former  act ;  at  which  time  nevertheless  the 
king  was  minor. — Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of 
Henry  VII. 

If  there  be  evidence,  that  it  is  not  many  ages  since 
nature  was  in  her  minority,  this  may  be  taken  for  a 
good  proof  that  she  is  not  eternal.  —  T.  Burnet, 
Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Their  counsels  are  warlike  and  ambitious,  though 
something  tempered  by  the  minority  of  their  kinir. 
—Sir  W.  Temple. 

2.  State  of  being  less. 

From  this  narrow  time  of  gestation  may  ensue  a 
minority,  or  smallness  in  the  exclusion. — Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

3.  The  smaller  number  :  '(as,  '  The  minority 
held  for  that  question  in  opposition  to  the 
majority'). 

Conspiracies  and  insurrections  in  which  small 
minorities  are  engaged,  the  outbreakings  of  popular 
violence  unconnected  with  any  extensive  project  or 
any  durable  principle,  are  best  repressed  by  vigour 
and  decision.— Macaulay,  Critical  and  Historical 
Ussays,  Haltam's  Constitutional  History. 

Minotaur,  s.  Monster  invented  by  the  poets, 
half  man  (named  Minos}  and  half  bull  (Gr. 
ravpoe),  kept  in  Daedalus's  labyrinth. 

Thou  may'st  not  wander  in  that  labyrinth, 
There  minotaurs  and  ugly  treasons  lurk. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  v.  3. 

Minster.  *.  [see  Monastery.]   Monastery. 

Seynt  A 1  bone 
Of  that  mynstre  leyde  the  first  stone. 

Lydf/ate,  Life  of  St.  Alban. 

Minstrel,  s.  [Fr.  menestrel ;  from  Lat.  minis - 
trellus,  diminutive  of  minister.]  Itinerant 
musician ;  singer  to  some  musical  instru- 
ment. 


MINT 

Hark  how  the  minstrels  gin  to  shrill  aloud 

Their  merry  inusick  that  resounds  from  far, 
The  pipe,  the  tabor,  and  the  trembling  crowd, 

That  well  agree  withouten  breach  or  jar.   Spenser. 

Whether  any  minstrelles,  or  any  other  persons, 
doe  use  to  sing  any  songs  or  ditties  that  be  vile 
and  unclean.— Qufen  Elizabeth's  Injunctions  and 
Articles,  art.  liv. :  1559. 

"When  Jesus  came  into  the  ruler's  house,  and  saw 
the  minstrels,  and  the  people  making  a  noise,  he  said 
unto  them,  Give  place :  for  the  maid  is  not  dead.but 
sleepeth. — Matthew,  ix.  23. 

These  fellows  (see  what  Fortune's  power  can  do !) 
Were  once  the  minstrels  of  a  country  show ; 
Follow'd  the  prizes  through  each  paltry  town, 
By  trumpet-cheeks  and  bloated  faces  known ; 
But  now,  grown  rich,  on  drunken  holydays, 
At  their  own  cost  exhibit  public  plays. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  iii.  61. 
Minstrelsy,  s. 

1.  Music;  instrumental  harmony. 

Apollo's  self  will  envy  at  his  play, 
And  all  the  world  applaud  his  minstrelsy. 

Sir  J.  Davies. 

That  loving  wretch  that  swears, 
'Tis  not  the  bodies  marry,  but  the  minds, 
Which  he  in  her  angelick  finds, 
Would  swear  as  justly,  that  he  hears, 
In  that  day's  rude  hoarse  minstrelsy,  the  spheres. 

Donne. 
I  began, . . . 

Wrapt  in  a  pleasing  fit  of  melancholy, 
To  meditate  my  rural  minstrelsy, 
Till  fancy  had  her  fill.  Milton,  Comus,  546. 

2.  Number  of  musicians. 

Ministring  spirits  train'd  up  in  feast,  and  song ! 
Such  hast  thou  arm'd,  the  minstrelsy  of  heaven. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  167. 

3.  System  of  ballads. 

To  this  same  age  of  the  revival  of  Scottish  poetry 
also  belongs  nearly  the  whole  of  that  remarkable 
body  of  national  song  known  as  the  Jacobite  min- 
strelsy, forming  altogether  as  animated  and  power- 
ful an  expression  of  the  popular  feeling,  in  all  its 
varieties  of  pathos,  humour,  indignation,  and  scorn, 
as  has  anywhere  else  been  embodied  in  verse.  It  is 
almost  all  anonymous,  too,  as  if  it  had  actually 
sprung  from  the  general  heart  of  the  people,  or 
formed  itself  spontaneously  in  the  air  of  the  land. 
Probably  some  of  the  many  other  Scottish  songs  and 
ballads  no  authors  of  which  are  known  may  have 
been  produced  among  the  peasantry  themselves, 
even  during  the  long  interval  of  the  first  hundred 
years  after  the  union  of  the  crowns,  to  which  there 
belongs  no  name  of  a  Scottish  poet,  nor  any  poetry 
written  or  printed  in  that  dialect. — Craik,  History 
of  English  Literature,  i.  p.  273. 

mint.  s.  [A.S.  minte ;  Lat.  mentha.]  Aro- 
matic and  native  plant  so  called,  of  the 
genus  Mentha. 

Then  rubb'd  it  o'er  with  nowly-gather'd  mint, 
A  wholesome  herb,  that  breath'd  a  grateful  scent. 
Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 

Baucis  and  Philemon. 
Mint.  s.  [A.S.  mynet;  Lat.  moneta.~\ 

1.  Place  where  money  is  coined. 

What  is  a  person's  name  or  face,  that  receives  all 
his  reputation  from  the  mint,  and  would  never  have 
been  known  had  there  not  been  medals  P — Addison, 
Dialogues  on  the  Usefulness  of  ancient  Medals. 

2.  Place  of  invention. 

A  man  in  all  the  world's  new  fashion  planted, 
That  hath  a  mint  of  phrases  in  his  brain. 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  i.  1. 

As  the  mints  of  calumny  are  at  work,  a  great 
number  of  curious  inventions  are  issued  out,  which 
grow  current  among  the  party.  —  Addison,  Free- 
holder. 

Mint.  v.  a. 

1.  Coin;  stamp  money. 

Another  law  was,  to  bring  in  the  silver  of  the 
realm  to  the  mint,  in  making  all  clipped  coins  of 
silver  not  to  be  current  in  payments,  without  giving 
any  remedy  of  weight ;  and  so  to  set  the  mint  on 
work,  and  to  give  way  to  new  coins  of  silver  which 
should  be  then  minted.  —  Bacon,  History  of  the 
Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

2.  Invent ;  forge. 

Look  into  the  titles  whereby  they  hold  these  new 
portions  of  the  crown,  and  you  will  find  them  of 
such  natures  as  may  be  easily  minted. — Bacon,  Con- 
siderations on  War  with  Spain. 

Mintage,  s.  That  which  is  coined  or  stamped. 

[Its]  pleasing  poison 

The  visage  quite  transforms  of  him  that  drinks, 
And  the  inglorious  likeness  of  a  beast 
Fixes  instead,  unmoulding  reason's  mintage 
Character'd  in  the  face.  Milton,  Comus,  526. 

Minter.  s.  , 

I.  Coiner. 

Sterling  ought  to  be  of  pure  silver  called  leaf 
silver;  the  winter  must  add  other  weight,  if  the 
silver  be  not  pure.— Cnmtlen. 
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2.  Inventor. 

They  say . .  .  that  Apollo,  when  he  is  an  archer, 
is  not  president  of  the  company.  O  generations  of 
fictitious  minters  !  who  knows  not  that  Apollo  is  a 
deity  errant  P  —  Oayton,  Notes  on  Don  Quixote, 
p.  242. 

Mintman.  s.    One  skilled  in  coinage. 

He  that  thinketh  Spain  to  be  some  great  over- 
match for  this  estate,  is  no  good  mintman;  but 
takes  greatness  of  kingdoms  according  to  their  i/ulk 
and  currency,  and  not  after  their  intrinsick  value.— 
Bacon,  Considerations  on  War  with  Spain. 

Miutmaster.  s. 

1.  One  who  presides  in  coinage. 

That  which  is  coined,  as  mintmasters  confessed, 
is  allayed  with  about  a  twelfth  part  of  copper.  — 


2.  One  who  invents. 

The  great  mintmasters  of  these  terms,  the  school- 
men and  metaphysicians,  have  wherewithal  to 
content  him. — Locke. 

Minuet,  s.  [Fr.  menuet.]  Stately  dance  so 
called. 

The  tender  creature  could  not  see  his  fate, 
With  whom  she'd  danced  a  minuet  so  late. 

Stepney. 

John  has  assurance  to  set  up  for  a  minuet  dancer. 
— Spectator. 

Morals  and  minuets,  virtue  and  her  stavs, 
And  tell-tale  powder— all  have  had  their  'days. 

Byron,  TJie  Waltz. 

Minute,  adj.  [Lat.  minutus.']  Small ;  little  ; 
slender ;  small  in  bulk  5  small  in  conse- 
quence. 

Some  minute  philosophers  pretend. 
That  with  our  days  our  pains  and  pleasures  end. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Of  Old  Age,  pt.  iv. 
Such  an  universal  superintendency  has  the  eye 
and  hand  of  providence  over  all,  even  the  most 
minute  and  inconsiderable  things.— South,  Sermons. 
The  serum  is  attenuated  by  circulation,  so  as  to 
pass  into  the  minutest  channels,  and  become  fit 
nutriment  for  the  body.— Arbuthnot,  On  the  Mature 
and  Choice  of  Aliments. 
Minute,  s. 

1.  The  sixtieth  part  of  an  hour. 

This  man  so  complete, 

Who  was  enrqll'd  'mongst  wonders,  and  when  we 
Almost  with  listening  ravish'd,  could  not  find 
His  hour  of  speech  a  minute. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  i.  2. 

2.  Small  space  of  time. 

They  walk'd  about  me  every  minute  while  • 
And  if  I  did  but  stir  out  of  my  bed, 
Ready  they  were  to  shoot  me  to  the  heart. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  i.  4. 

Experience  does  every  minute  prove  the  sad  truth 
of  this  assertion.— South,  Sermons. 

Tell  her,  that  I  some  certainty  may  bring, 

I  go  this  minute  to  attend  the  king. 

Dryden ,  A  urengzebe. 

3.  First  draught  of  any  agreement  in  writing. 

4.  Small  particular. 

His  garments  were  parted,  and  lots  cast  upon  his 
inward  coat;  they  gave  him  vinegar  and  gall  to 
drink;  they  brake  not  a  bone  of  him,  but  they 
pierced  his  side  with  a  spear,  looking  upon  him 
whom  they  had  pierced ;  according  to  the  prophecies 
of  him,  which  were  so  clear  and  descended  to  minutes 
and  circumstances  of  his  passion,  that  there  was 
nothing  left  by  which  they  could  doubt  whether  this 
were  he  or  no  who  was  to  come  into  the  world.— 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Demonstration  of  tJte  Truth  of  tJie 
Christian  Religion,  p.  41 :  (ed.  Hurd). 

Till  then  there  is  a  very  fit  place  and  season  for 
the  exercise  of  the  other  part  of  the  passion  here, 
that  of  indignation,  the  last  minute  of  my  last  parti- 
cular.—Hammond,  Works,  iv.  580. 

Minute,  v.  a.     Set  down  in  a  minute. 

I  no  sooner  heard  this  critick  talk  of  my  works, 
but  I  minuted  what  he  had  said,  and  resolved  to 
enlarge  the  plan  of  my  speculations.— Spectator. 
Minute-band,  s.     Hand  that  points  to  the 
minutes  of  a  clock  or  watch. 

We  have  no  perception  of  the  motion  of  the  index 
or  hour-hand  of  a  clock ;  and  yet  this  no  perc»p- 
tion,  so  many  times  repeated,  becomes  real  percep- 
tion, with  respect  to  the  minute-hand.— A  Baxter 
On  the  Soul,  ii.  304. 

Minute-jack,  s.     Jack  of  the  clockhouse. 
Cap  and  knee  slaves,  vapours,  and  minute-jacks  ' 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iii.  C. 
Minutely,  adj.    [from  minute.']     Happening 
every  minute. 

Now  minutely  revolts  upbraid  his  faith-breach  • 
'Ihose  he  commands  move  only  in  command 
Nothing  in  love.  Sliakespear,  Macbeth  \  9 

His  minutely  dread  and  expectation,  the  dream 
that  so  haunts  and  hounds  him.  -  Hammond, 
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Those  minutely  preservations,  whereby  we   arc 
by  God's  gracious  providence  kept  from  danger. — 
Whole  Duty  of  Man,  Sunday  v.  §  10. 
Minutely,    adv.      [from    minute.']      Every 
minute  ;  with  very  little  time  intervening. 
What  is  it  but  a  continued  perpetuated  voice  from 
heaven,  resounding  for  ever  in  our  ears?    As  if  it 
were  minutely  proclaimed  in  thunder  from  heaven, 
to  give  men  no  rest  in  their  sins,  no  quiet  from 
Christ's  importunity  till  they  arise  from  so  mor- 
tiferous  a  state. — Hammond,  On  Fundamentals. 

Minutely,  adv.  [from  minute.']  In  a  minute 
manner ;  to  a  small  point ;  exactly  ;  to  the 
least  part ;  nicely. 

In  this  posture  of  mind  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  keep  that  slow  pace,  and  observe  minutely  that 
order  of  ranging  all  he  said,  from  which  results  an 
obvious  perspicuity. — Locke. 

Minuteness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Minute;  smallness;  exility;  inconsider- 
ableness. 

The  animal  spirit  and  insensible  particles  never 
fall  under  our  senses  by  reason  of  their  minuteness. 
— Bentley. 

Many   other  such   minutenesses,  "abundance   of 
variations   beyond  number.  —  Shuckford,  On  the 
Creation  and  Fall  of  Man,  preface,  p.lxx. 
Minutiae,  s.  pi.     [Lat.]     The  smallest  par- 
ticulars :  (notified  by  Todd  as  a  word  of 
modern  usage). 

I  will  venture  to  transmit  to  you  some  anecdotes 
concerning  him,  [Dr.  Johnson,]  which  fell  under 
my  own  observation.  The  very  minutiae  of  such  a 
character  must  be  interesting,  and  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  filings  of  diamonds.— Dr.  Maxwell,  ir 
Bosioell's  Life  of  Johnson. 

I  have  always  told  you  the  consequence  of  at- 
tending to  the  minutife,  where  art  (or  imposture  as 
the  illnatured  world  would  call  it)  is  designed.— 
Richardson,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  let.  cxcvi. 

Minx*  *. 

1.  Young,  pert,  wanton  girl. 

Get  him  to  say  his  prayers ;  good  sir  Toby ;  get 
him  to  pray.  —  My  prayers,  minx !  —  Shakespear, 
Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

Some  pretty  minkes.— Burton,  Anatomy  of  Me- 
lancholy, p.  604. 

Some  torches  bore,  some  links 
Before  the  proud  virago  minx. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  2,  653. 
She,  when  but  yet  a  tender  minx,  began 
To  hold  the  door,  but  now  sets  up  for  man. 

J.  Dryden,jun.,  Translation  of  Juvenal,x.\v.  34. 

2.  Animal  so  called.     See  Mink. 


Miocene,  adj.  [Gr.  peitav  =  less  +  KOIVOC  = 
new.]  Artificial  word  in  Geology,  signify- 
ing that  the  fossils  in  the  strata  to  which  it 
applies  belong  to  a  proportion  of  less  than 
fifty  per  cent,  or  half.  Compare  Eocene, 
Pleiocene,  Pleistocene. 

Miocene  or  middle  tertiary  [is]  the  name  given  to 
a  large  and  important  division  of  the  Tertiary  series 
of  rocks,  almost  absent  in  the  British  islands,  but 
extensively  developed  in  the  east  of  Europe,  and 
well  shown  in  France  and  Belgium.    The  Faluns  of  ; 
the  Loire  are  the  typical  Miocene  beds.  TheSewalik 
beds  of  the  north  of  India  are  partly  at  least  of  this 
period.    The  Nagel  Fluhe  and  Molasse  Swiss  de-  | 
posits  are  referred  to  the  same  .age ;  and  several  j 
large  and  important  portions  of  Eastern  Europe, 
especially  in  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  consist  or 
rocks   of  this   period.     In   Western    Europe  the  • 
Miocene  deposits  are  not  of  much  economic  im- 
portance, but  advancing  eastwards,  they  are  not  | 
only  more  extensive,  but  contain  large  deposits  or  | 
mineral  fuel,  chiefly  lignite.    The  great  plains  ex- 
tending from  the  foot  of  the  Eastern  Alps  to  the 
foot  of  the  Carpathians  are  lacustrine  deposits  of : 
this  period,  rich  in  fossils  in  some  localities.— An-  \ 
sted,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  . 
Literature,  and  Art. 

Mirable.  adj.  [Lat.  mirabilis.~\  Wonderful ; 
attracting  admiration.  Obsolete. 

Not  Neoptolemus  so  mirable, 
(On  whose  bright  crest  Fame  with  her  loud  st  O  yes 
Cries  This  is  he)  could  promise  to  himself 
A  thought  of  added  honour  torn  from  Hector. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  5. 

Miracle,  s.    [A.S.  miracle ;  Lat.  miraculum.~] 

1.  Wonder  ;  something  above  human  power. 

Nothint  almost  sees  miracles 
But  misery.  Shakespear,  King  Lear,  n.  2. 

To  Garrick,  a  miracle  of  an  actor,  but  no  more 
than  a  smartish  man  of  talent  off  the  boards,  we 
owe,  besides  many  alterations  and  adaptations  of 
the  works  of  Shakespeare  and  other  preceding  dra- 
matic writers,  the  lively  farces  of  The  Lying  Valet 
and  Miss  in  her  Teens.— Craik,  History  of  English 
Literature,  ii.  292. 

2.  Jn  Theology.     Effect  above  human  or  na- 
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tural  power,  performed  in  attestation  of 

some  truth. 

The  miracles  of  our  Lord  are  peculiarly  eminent 
above  the  lying  wonders  of  demons,  in  that  they 
were  not  made  out  of  vain  ostentation  of  power, 
and  to  raise  unprofitable  amazement;  but  for  the 
real  benefit  and  advantage  of  men  by  feeding  the 
hungry,  healing  all  sorts  of  diseases,  ejecting  of 
devils,  and  reviving  the  dead.— Bentley,  Sermons. 

Once  within  the  magic  circle,  the  enthralled  dis- 
ciple either  lost  all  desire  to  leave  it,  or,  if  he  strug- 
gled, Dominic  seized  him  and  dragged  him  back, 
now  an  unreluctant  captive,  by  awe,  by  persuasion, 
by  conviction,  bv  what  was  believed  to  be  miracle, 
which  might  be  holy  art,  or  the  bold  and  ready  use 
of  casual  but  natural  circumstances.  God  has 
never,'  as  he  revealed  in  secret  (a  secret  not  likely 
to  be  religiously  kept)  to  the  Abbot  of  Casamare, 
'refused  me  anything  that  I  have  prayed  for. — 
Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  ix.  ch.ix. 

3.  Old  dramatic  entertainment  so  called.   See 

extract. 

From  the  first  introduction  of  dramatic  repre- 
sentations in  England,  probably  as  early,  at  least, 
as  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  down  to  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth,  or  perhaps  somewhat 
later,  the  only  species  of  drama  known  was  that 
styled  the  miracle,  or  miracle-play.  The  subjects 
of  the  miracle-plays  were  all  taken  from  the  his- 
tories of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  or  from  the 
legends  of  saints  and  martyrs ;  and,  indeed,  it  is 
probable  that  their  original  design  was  chiefly  to  in- 
struct the  people  in  religious  knowledge.  They 
were  often  acted  as  well  as  written  by  clergymen, 
and  were  exhibited  in  abbeys,  in  churches,  and  in 
churchyards,  on  Sundays  or  other  holidays.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  not  till  some  time  after  their  first 
introduction  that  miracle-plays  came  to  be  annually 
represented  under  the  direction  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  guilds  or  trading  companies  of  towns,  as  at 
Chester  and  elsewhere.  The  characters,  or  dramatis 
person*,  of  the  miracle-plays,  though  sometimes 
supernatural  or  legendary,  were  always  actual  per- 
sonages, historical  or  imaginary;  and  in  that  re- 
spect these  primitive  plays  approached  nearer  to  the 
regular  drama  than  those  by  which  they  were  suc- 
ceeded—the morals,  or  moral-plays,  in  which,  not 
a  history,  but  an  apologue  was  represented,  and  m 
which  the  characters  were  all  allegorical.  The 
moral-plays  are  traced  back  to  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.,  and  they  appear  to  have  gra- 
dually arisen  out  of  the  miracle-plays,  in  which,  of 
course,  characters  very  nearly  approaching  in  their 
nature  to  the  impersonated  vices  and  virtues  of  the 
new  species  of  drama  must  have  occasionally  ap- 
peared. The  Devil  of  the  Miracles,  for  example, 
would  very  naturally  suggest  the  Vice  of  the  morals ; 
which  latter,  however,  it  is  to  be  observed,  also  re- 
tained the  devil  of  their  predecessors,  who  was  too 
amusing  and  popular  a  character  to  be  discarded. 
Nor  did  the  moral-plays  altogether  put  down  the 
miracle-plays :  in  many  of  the  provincial  towns,  at 
least,  the  latter  continued  to  be  represented  almost 

to  as  late  a  date  as  the  former Both  moral-plays, 

however,  and  even  the  more  ancient  miracle-plays, 
continued  to  be  occasionally  performed  down  to  the 
very  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  One  of  the  last 
dramatic  representations  at  which  Elizabeth  was 
present,  was  &  moral-play,  entitted. '  The  Contention 
between  Liberality  and  Prodigality,'  which  was  per- 
formed before  her  majesty  in  1600,  or  1601.— Craik, 
History  of  English  Literature,  i.  44. 

(See  also  Moral-play,  Morality,  and  Mystery.) 
Miracle,  v.  a.     Make  wonderful. 

Who  this  should  be, 
Doth  miracle  itself,  loved  before  me. 

Shakespear,  Cymbehne,  iv.  2. 

Miracle-monger,  s.     Pretender  to  the  per- 
formance of,  dealer  in,  miracles ;  impostor. 
Direct  the  intention  of  these  laws  only  against 
jugglers,  miracle-mongers,  or  impostors. — Halliwell, 
Melamproncea,  p.  52. 

The  two  miracle-mongers  had  not  been  above  a 
minute  in  the  holy  sepulchre,  when  the  glimmering 
of  the  holy  fire  was  seen,  or  imagined  to  appear, 
through  some  chinks  of  the  door;  and  certainly 
Bedlam  itself  never  saw  such  an  unruly  transport 
as  was  produced  in  the  mob  at  this  sight.— Maun- 
drell,  Travels,  p.  96. 

Miracling.  verbal  abs.     Working  a  miracle, 
Rare. 
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and  fifteen  years  from  seventy  unto  six  hundred 
thousand  able  men.— -Sir  W.  Raleigh,  Essays. 

Restore  this  day,  for  thy  great  name, 
Unto  his  ancient  and  miraculous  right.       Herbert. 

Miraculously,  adv.  In  a  miraculous  man- 
ner ;  by  miracle  ;  by  power  above  that  of 
nature. 

It  was  the  singular  providence  of  God  to  draw 
those  northern  heathen  nations  down  into  those 
Christian  parts,  where  they  might  receive  Chris- 
tianity, and  to  mingle  nations  so  remote  miracu- 
lously to  make  one  blood  and  kindred  of  all  people, 
and  each  to  have  knowledge  of  him.— Spenser,  View 
of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Turnus  was  to  be  slain  that  very  day ;  and  ^Eneas, 
wounded  as  ho  was,  could  not  have  engaged  him  in 
single  combat,  unless  his  hurt  had  been  miracu- 
lously healed. — Dryden. 

Mir&culousness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Miraculous;  state  of  being  effected  by 
miracle  ;  superiority  to  natural  power. 

I  understand  not  how  any  hasty  conclusions, 
concerning  the  miraculousness  of  any  strange 
event,  can  reconcile  themselves  to  counsel  and  so- 
briety.—«7.  Spencer,  Discourse  concerning  Prodi- 
gies,  p.  242:  1665. 

The  miraculousness  of  such  appearances  will  be 
no  longer  urged  as  an  argument  against  their  pos- 
sibility.— West,  Observations  on  the  Resurrection, 
§13. 
i  Mirage,  s.     [Fr.]     See  extract. 

Mirage  [is]  the  name  given  by  the  French  sailors 
to  an  optical  phenomenon  on  which  M.  Monge  read 
a  memoir  to  the  .institute  at  Cairo,  during  the 
French  invasion  of  Egypt.  It  often  happens  at  sea 
that  a  ship  seen  at  a  distance  appears  as  if  painted 
in  the  sky,  and  not  to  be  supported  by  the  water. 
A  similar  effect  was  observed  by  the  French  in  the 
course  of  their  march  through  the  desert :  the  vil- 
lages seen  at  a  distance  seemed  to  be  built  on  an 
island  in  the  middle  of  a  lake.  In  proportion  as 
they  approached,  the  apparent  surface  of  the  water 
became  narrower ;  when  they  were  only  at  a  small 
distance,  it  disappeared,  and  the  same  illusion  be- 
gan in  regard  to  the  next  village.  M.  Monge  as- 
cribes this  effect  to  a  diminution  of  the  density  of 
the  lower  stratum  of  the  atmosphere.  This  diminu- 
tion in  the  desert  is  produced  by  the  increase  of 
heat,  arising  from  that  communicated  by  the  rays 
of  the  sun  to  the  sand,  with  which  this  stratum  is 


Their  power  of  mir -acting,  their  infallibility,  did 
but  add  countenance  and  strength  to  their  declar- 
ative power.— Hales  (of  Eton),  Power  of  the  Keys, 
p.  169:  1677. 

Miraclist.  s.     Miracle- monger.     Rare. 

Heare  the  miraclist  report  it,  who  himselfe  was 
an  actor.— Declaration  of  Popish  Impostures.  (Nares 
by  H.  and  W.) 

Miraculous,  adj.     Done  by  miracle;    pro- 
duced by  miracle  ;  effected  by  power  more 

than  natural. 

Arithmetical  progression  might  easily  demonstrate  ( 
how  fast  mankind  would  increase,  overpassing  as  i 
miraculous,  though  indeed  natural,  that  example  of  ; 
the  Israelites,  who  were  multiplied  in  two  hundred  i 


,  atmosphere 

holds  in  solution  a  greater  quantity  of  water  than 
the  other  strata.  In  this  state  of  things  the  rays  of 
light,  which  come  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
heavens,  having  arrived  at  the  surface  that  sepa- 
rates the  less  dense  stratum  from  those  above  it,  do 
not  pass  through  that  stratum,  but  are  reflected, 
and  paint  in  the  eye  of  the  observer  an  image  of  the 
heavens,  which  appearing  to  him  to  be  below  the 
horizon,  he  takes  it  for  water,  when  the  phenomenon 
occurs  at  land.— Rces,  Cyclopaedia. 

When  the  effect  is  confined  to  an  apparent  eleva- 
tion the  English  sailors  call  it  looming ;  when  in- 
verted images  are  formed,  the  Italians  give  it  the 
name  of  Fata  Morgana.  Ships  in  the  whale-fisheries 
are  often  descried,  and  sometimes  known  by  means 
of  the  mirage,  at  considerable  distances.— Brande 
and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and 
Art. 
Mire.  s.  Mud  ;  dirt  at  the  bottom  of  water. 

He  his  rider  from  the  lofty  steed 
Would  have  cast  down  and  trod  in  dirty  mire. 

Spenser. 

Mire.  v.  a.  Whelm  in  the  mud ;  soil  with 
mud. 

Why  had  I  not,  with  charitable  hand, 
Took  up  a  beggar's  issue  at  my  gates  ? 
Who  smeared  thus,  and  mired  with  infamy, 
I  might  have  said,  No  part  of  it  is  mine. 

Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iv.  1. 

Miredrum.  s.  Name  for  the  Bittern : 
(given  by  Yarrell  in  the  synonymy,  but 
not  in  the  text). 

Mirificent.  adj.  [Lat.  mints  =  wonderful  + 
facio  (in  composition,  -^?cio)  =  do;  pres. 
part,  faciens,  -entis.] 

Enchantment  Agrippa  proves  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a  certain  mirificent  power  into  the  thing  en- 
chanted.— Dr.  H.  More,  Mystery  of  Iniquity,  b.  i. 
ch.  xviii.  §  3. 

Mirisn.  adj.     Somewhat,  miry  ;  miry.  Rare. 

In  times  of  tumult  thou  amongst  the  Irish, 
Hast  made  them  skip   o'er  bogs  and  quagmires 
mirish.  Taylor  (the  Water-poet) :  1603. 

(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Mirk.  adj.     See  Murky. 

Diggon,  I  praye  thee,  speak  not  so  dirke ; 
Such  myster  saying  me  seemeth  to-mirke. 

Spenser,  Sliepherd's  Calendar,  September. 


MIRK 

A  shadow  blacker  than  the  mirkest  night, 
Inviron'd  all  the  place  with  darkness  sad. 

Fairfax,  Translation  of  Tasso,  xvi.  68. 

Mirksome.  adj.     Dark  ;  obscure. 

Through  mirksome  air  her  ready  way  she  makes. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Into  this  mirksome  source. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Immortality  oftlie  Soul,  i.  4, 2. 

Mirksomeness.  s.     Attribute  suggested  by 
Mirksome;  obscurity. 

You  can  easily  ford  over  all  the  depths  thereof, 
and  clearly  comprehend  all  the  darkest  mirksome- 
ness  therein.— Bishop  Mountagu,  Appeal  to  Ccesar, 
]>.  7") :  1025. 

Mirror,  s.     [Fr.  miroir.~] 
\.  Looking-glass;  anything  which   exhibits 
representations  of  objects  by  reflection. 

And  in  his  waters,  which  your  mirror  make, 
Behold  your  faces  as  the  crystal  bright. 

Spenser,  Epithalamium. 
That  power  which  gave  me  eyes  the  world  to  view, 

To  view  myself  infused  an  inward  light, 
"Whereby  my  soul,  as  by  a  mirror  true, 
Of  her  own  form  may  take  a  perfect  sight. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortality  oftlie  Soul. 
Mirriiir  of  poets,  mil-fair  of  our  age, 
Which  her  whole  face  beholding  on  thy  stage, 
I'leased  and  displeased  with  her  own  faults  endures 
A  remedy  like  those  whom  musick  cures.      Waller. 

By  chance  he  spy'd  a  mirror  while  he  spoke, 
And  gazing  there  beheld  his  alter'd  look ; 
Wondering,  ho  saw  his  features  and  his  hue 
So  much  were  changed  that  scarce  himself  he  knew. 
Dr  i/den,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  i.  561. 
Late  as  I  ranged  the  crystal  wilds  of  air, 
In  the  clear  mirror  of  thy  ruling  star, 
I  saw,  alas!  some  dread  event  impend, 
Ere  to  the  main  this  morning  sun  descend. 

Pope.  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  i. 

2.  Pattern :  exemplar ;  archetype. 

The  works  of  nature  are  no  less  exact,  than  if  she 
did  both  behold  and  study  how  to  express  some  ab- 
solute shape  or  mirror  always  present  before  her. — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

0  goddess,  heavenly  bright, 
Mirrour  of  grace  and  majesty  divine. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Mirror  of  ancient  faith  in  early  youth.     Dryden. 

Mirth,     s.       Merriment ;    jollity ;     gaiety ; 
laughter. 

To  give  a  kingdom  for  a  mirth,  to  sit, 
And  keep  the  turn  of  tippling  with  a  slave. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  4. 

Most  of  the  appearing  mirth  in  the  world  is  not 
mirth,  but  art :  the  wounded  spirit  is  not  seen,  but 
walks  under  a  disguise. — South,  Sermons. 

1  have  always  preferred  cheerfulness  to  mirth. 
The  latter  I  consider  as  an  act,  the  former  as  an 
habit,  of  the  mind.    Mirth  is  short  and  transient, 
cheerfulness  fixed  and  permanent.— Addison,  Spec- 
tator, no.  381. 

As  the^rs^  element  in  a  compound. 

His  eye  begets  occasion  for  his  wit ; 
For  every  object  that  the  one  doth  catch, 
The  other  turns  to  a  mirth-moving  jest. 

Sliakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  ii.  1. 
Mirthful,  adj.     Merry ;  gay  ;  cheerful. 

No  simple  word, 

That  shall  be  utter'd  at  our  mirthful  board, 
Shall  make  us  sad  next  morning.  B.  Jonson. 

The  feast  was  served,  the  bowl  was  crown'd 
To  the  king's  pleasure  went  the  mirthful  round. 

Prior,  Solomon,  ii.  158. 
Mirthfully,  adv.     In  a  mirthful  manner. 

This  nephta  is  an  oily  or  fat  liquid  substance,  in 
colour  not  unlike  soft  white  clay ;  of  quality  hot  and 
dry,  so  as  it  is  apt  to  inflame  with  the  sunbeams,  or 
heat  that  issues  from  fire ;  as  was  mirthfully  experi- 
mented upon  one  of  Alexander's  pages,  who,  being 
anointed,  with  much  ado  escaped  burning.— Sir  T. 
Herbert,  Relation  of  some  Years'  Travels  into  Africa 
and  the  Great  Asia,  p.  182. 

Mirthless,  adj.    Lacking,  wanting,  destitute 
of,  devoid  of,  mirth  ;  joyless  ;  cheerless. 

Sion's  doleful  state, 
Desolate ; 

Sacked,  burned,  and  enthrall'd ; 
And  the  temple  spoiled,  which  we 
Ne'er  should  see, 
To  our  mirthless  minds  we  call'd. 

Donne,  Psalm  CXXXVIL.,  Poems,  p.  328. 
Miry.  adj.     Deep  in,  consisting  of,  mire. 

Thou  should'st  have  heard  how  her  horse  fell,  and 
the  under  her  hone:  thou  should'st  have  heard  in 
how  miry  a  place,  how  she  was  bemoiled.—  Sluike- 
sjif/ir.  Tiimin;/  <>f  the  Shrew,  iv.  1. 

All  men  who  lived  la/y  lives,  and  died  natural 
deaths,  by  sickness  or  by  age,  went  into  vast  caves 
under  ground, all  dark  anil  miry,  full  of  noisome 
creatures,  and  there  grovelled  in  endless  stench  and 
misery.— Sir  W.  Temple. 

Deep  through  a  miry  lane  she  pick'd  her  way, 
Above  her  ankle  rose  the  chalky  clay. 

Gay,  Trivia,  i.  23i>. 
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Mia.  [A.S.  mis-.~]  Prefix,  denoting,  in  com- 
position, defect;  as  in  Amiss. 

\_Mis.— A  particle  in  composition  implying  separation, 
divergence,  error.  Gothic,  missalcilat.  sundry,  vari- 
ous ;  missaquiss,  dissension ;  missadedins,  misdeeds, 
sins:  misso,  alternately ;  sis  misso,  themselves,  one 
to  the  other;  Old  Norse,  a  mis,  astray,  in  turns; 
fara  a  mis  vid,  to  miss,  to  pass  by ;  misdaudi,  the 
death  of  one  or  the  other ;  mishap,  misdiupr,  un- 
equally high  or  deep ;  misleggia,  to  lay  unequally. 
Thessi  vetr  misleggst,  this  winter  is  unsteady  in 
temperature.  Missfel,  lucky  and  unlucky  by  fits; 
misffd,  to  make  an  oversight ;  misgaungr,  a  wrong 
road ;  missa,  to  lose ;  Norse,  i  myssen,  amiss,  wrong ; 
misfara,  to  go  astray.  It  is  remarkable  that  mes  or 
mis,  from  minus,  less,  is  used  in  composition  in  the 
Romance  languages  exactly  in  the  same  way  as 
mis  in  the  Gothic.  Spanish  menoscabo,  French  mes- 
chef,  mischief;  Spanish  menospreciar,  French  mes- 
priser,  mepriser,  to  put  slight  value  on,  to  misprise, 
to  make  light  of;  mesprendre,  to  mistake ;  mesal- 
liance, unequal  alliance ;  Italian,  misfare,  to  misdo ; 
misleale,  disloyal,  &c.  But  probably  the  use  of  the 
particle  in  the  Romance  dialects  may  really  have 
been  derived  from  the  influence  of  the  Gothic  mis. 
The  Gaelic  uses  mi  in  the  same  way ;  as  from  ndh, 
prosperity  (Anglo-Saxon,  eadig,  blessed),  miadh, 
misfortune.  —  Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  English 
Etymology.'] 

Misacception.  s.     Wrong  acceptation. 

The  apostle  fears  none  of  these  currish  oblatra- 
tions  ;  but,  contemning  all  impotent  misacceptions, 
calls  them  what  he  finds  them,  froward  genera- 
tions.— liisliop  Hall,  Sermon  preached  to  the  Lords, 
Feb.  IS, 1684,  Works,  vol.  ii.  fol.  31.    (Rich.) 
Misadventure,  s.     Mischance ;  misfortune ; 
ill  luck  ;  bad  fortune. 

Your  looks  are  pale  and  wild,  and  do  import 
Some  misadventure. 

Shakespear,  Borneo  and  Juliet,  v.  1. 

"When  a  commander,  either  upon  necessity  or  mis- 
adventure, falleth  into  danger,  it  much  advanceth 
both  his  reputation  and  enterprize,  if  bravely  he 
behaveth  himself.— Sir  J.  Hayward. 

The  body  consisted,  after  all  the  losses  and  misad- 
ventures, of  no  less  than  six  thousand  foot. — Lord 
Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Distinguish  betwixt  misadventure  and  design. — 
Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Misadventured.  part.  pref.  Unfortunate. 
From  forth  the  fatal  loins  of  these  two  foes, 

A  pair  of  starcrost  lovers  take  their  life ; 
Whose  misadventur'd  piteous  overthrows 
Do  with  their  death  bury  their  parents'  strife. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  prol. 

Misadvised,  part.  pref.     Influenced  by  bad 

advice. 

Misadvisedly.  adv.  In  a  misadvised  manner. 
Undiscretely  or  misadvisedly  shewe  foorth  the 
same.—  Udal,  Luke,  ch.  ix.    (Rich.) 

Misaffect.  v.  a.     Dislike  :  not  be  fond  of. 

That  peace  which  you  have  hitherto  so  perversely 
misaffected.  —  Milton,  Animadversions  upon  a  De- 
fence of  the  Humble  Remonstrance. 

Misafiected.  part.  pref.  Ill  affected ;  ill  dis- 
posed. 

The  whole  body  groans  under  such  heads,  and  all 
the  members  must  needs  be  misaffected. — Burton, 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  to  the  reader. 

Misafifirm.  v.  a.  State  incorrectly ;  affirm 
falsely. 

I  suppose  it  no  injury  to  the  dead,  but  a  good 
deed  rather  to  the  living,  if  by  better  information 
given  them,  or,  which  is  enough,  by  only  remember- 
ing them  the  truth  of  what  they  themselves  know  to 
be  here  minnffirmed,  they  may  be  kept  from  entering 
the  third  time  unadvisedly  into  war  and  bloodshed. 
— Milton,  Eiconoclastes,  pref. 

niisaimed.  part.  pref.     Not  aimed  rightly. 

The  idle  stroke  enforcing  furious  way, 
Missing  the  mark  of  his  misaimed  sight. 
Did  fall  to  ground.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Misallegation.  s.    False  statement. 

You  have  compelled  me,  who  have  charged  me  so 
unjustly  with  misallegations. — Bishop  Morton,  A 
Jiisc/ia-rye  of  the  Five  Imputations  against  the  Bishop 
of  Duresme,  p.  277. 

Misallege,  v.  a.  Cite  falsely  as  a  proof  or 
argument. 

[This]  is  all  that  Eusebius.by  them  mistranslated 
and  misalleged  by  him,  [my  refuter,]  requireth.— 
Bishop  Hall,  Honour  of  the  Married  Clergy,  p.  135. 

Misalliance,  s.     Improper  association. 

Their  purpose  was  to  ally  two  things,  in  nature 
incompatible,  the  Gothic  and  the  classic  unity;  the 
effect  of  which  misalliance  was  to  discover  :m<l  ex- 
pose the  nakedness  of  the  Gothic. — Bishop  Ilurd. 
Misallied.  part.  pref.     Ill  associated. 

They  [the  French  revolutionists]  arc  a  misallied 
and  disparaged  branch  of  the  llouse  of  Nimrod.— 
Burke. 
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Misalter.  v.  a.     Alter  for  the  worse. 

These  are  all  ...  which  have  so  misaltered  the 
leiturcy,  that  it  can  no  more  be  known  to  be  itself. 
—Bishop  Hall,  Answer  to  the  Vindication  of  Smtc- 
tymnuus.  (Rich.) 
Misanthrope,  .v.     Hater  of  mankind. 

Alas,  poor  dean  !  his  only  scope 
Was  to  be  held  a  misanthrope ; 
This  into  general  odium  drew  him. 

Swift,  On.  the  Death  of  Dr.  Sicift. 
Misanthropes,    s.     [Greek    form    of   'mis- 
anthrope.   Not  English.     In  the  extract 
accented  as  if  the  first  o  were  short,  which 
it  is  not.]     Manhater. 

I  am  misanthropos,  and  hate  mankind. 

Sliakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 

Misanthropic,  adj.     Hating  mankind. 

What  can  be  more  gloomy  and  misanthropic  than 
the  following  strain  of  discontent '?— Observer,  no.150. 
(Rich.) 

Misanthropical,  adj.     Misanthropic. 

The  varieties  of  misanthropical  covetousness. — 
Granger,  On  Ecclesiastes,  p.  101 :  1621. 

Misanthropist.  .?.     Hater  of  mankind. 

Having  given  some  passages  of  this  poet  where  he 
speaks  as  a  misanthropist,  it  is  but  justice  to  exhibit 
him  as  a  moralist. — Observer,  no.  15U.  (Rich.) 

Misanthropy,  s.     Hatred  of  mankind. 

In  this  last  part  of  his  imaginary  travels,  Swift 
has  indulged  a  misanthropy  that  is  intolerable. — 
Lord  Orrery,  On  Swift,  p.  166. 
Misapplication,  s.     Application  to  a  wrong 
purpose. 

The  indistinction  of  many  in  the  community  of 
name,  or  the  misapplication  of  the  act  of  one  unto 
another,  hath  made  some  doubt  thereof. — Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours.- 

T  he  vigilance  of  those  who  preside  over  these  cha- 
rities is  so  exemplary,  that  persons  disposed  to  do 
good  can  entertain  no  suspicions  of  the  misapplica- 
tion of  their  bounty. — Bishop  A  tterbury. 

It  is  our  duty  to  be  provident  for  the  future,  and 
to  guard  against  whatever  may  lead  us  into  misap- 
plications of  it.—  Rogers. 

But  the  deep  and  real  cause  of  his  transitory  suc- 
cess, was  the  general  jealousy  which  was  abroad 
concerning  the  misapplication  of  the  vast  funds 
raised  for  the  service  of  the  Holy  Land. — Milman, 
History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  ix.  ch.  vii. 

A  third  example  is  the  opposition  sometimes  made 
to  legitimate  interferences  of  government  in  the 
economical  affairs  of  society,  grounded  on  a  misap- 
plication of  the  maxim,  that  an  individual  is  a  better 
judge  than  the  government  of  what  is  for  his  own 
pecuniary  interest.  —  J.  S.  Mill,  System  of  Logic, 
pt.  v.  ch  vi. 
Misapply,  v.  a.  Apply  to  wrong  purposes. 

Virtue  itself  turns  vice,  being  misapplied, 
And  vice  sometime  by  action's  dignified. 

Sliakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  3. 

When  a,  man  attempts  to  combat  the  principle  of 
utility,  it  is  with  reasons  drawn,  without  his  being 
aware  of  it,  from  that  very  principle  itself.  Hi* 
arguments,  if  they  prove  anything,  prove  not  th;.t 
the  principle  is  wrong,  but  that,  according  to  the 
applications  he  supposes  to  be  made  of  it,  it  is  mis- 
applied.— Bentham,  Introduction  to  the  Principles 
of  Morals  and  Legislation,  ch.  i.  §  xiii. 

Misapprehend,  v.  a.    Not  apprehend  rightly. 
That  your  reasonings  may  lose  none  of  their  force 
by  my  misapprehending  or  misrepresenting  them,  I 
shall  give  the  reader  your  arguments. — Locke. 

Having  extracted  this  statement,  we  believe  no 
one  who  is  not  resolved  wilfully  to  misapprehend 
the  author's  views  will  accuse  him  of  insinuating  a 
wish  at  variance  with  the  highest  tone  of  honour 
and  good  faith  towards  Spain, or  the  most  determined 
spirit  of  patriotism  towards  the  interests  of  his  own 
country.— Lord  Brougham,  Spanish  Affairs,  July, 
1808. 

Misapprehension,    s.     Mistake;   not  right 
apprehension. 

It  is  a  degree  of  knowledge  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  causes  of  our  ignorance:  what  we  have  to  say 
under  this  head,  will  equally  concern  our  misappre- 
hensions and  errors. — Glanville. 
Misarrangement.    s.     Wrong  arrangement. 

Here  glittering  turrets  rise,  upheaving  high 
(Fantastic  misarrangemeut  !)  on  the  roof, 
Large  growth  of  what  may  seem  the  sparkling  trees 
And  shrubs  of  fairy- land. 

Cowper,  Task,  b.  v.  (Rich.) 

Misascribe.  v.  a.     Ascribe  falsely. 

That  may  be  misascribed  to  art  which  is  the  bare 
production  of  nature.— Boyle. 
Misassay.  v.  a.     Try  unsuccessfully. 

Willie,  why  ligst  thou  (man)  so  woe-begon. 
What  !  been  thy  rather  lamkins  ill  a  paid  ? 
Or  hath  some  drerie  chance  thy  pipe  misdone  ? 
Or  hast  thou  any  sheep-cure  ?»/.sv/«i<//< ,/  / 

W.  Broirnc.  /Srifi'tniiu's  Pasfnrnlx,  Willie 
and  Old  Wennock.  (Rich.) 
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Misassign.  v.  a.     Assign  erroneously. 

We  have  not  misassigned  the  cause  of  this  phe- 
nomenon . — Boyle. 

Misattended.  part.  pref.  Taken  in  a  wrong 
sense. 

They  shall  recover  the  misattended  words  of 
Christ,  to  the  sincerity  of  their  true  sense,  from 
manifold  contradictions. — Milton,  On  tJie  Doctrine 
and  Discipline  of  Divorce,  ii.  22. 

Misbecome,  v.  a.  Not  to  become  or  suit ; 
be  unseemly ;  not  to  suit. 

What  to  him  [the  dauphin]  from  England  ?— • 
Scorn  and  defiance,  slight  regard,  contempt, 
And  any  thing  that  may  not  misbecome 
The  mighty  sender.          Shakespear,  Henry  V.  ii.  4. 

Portius,  thou  may'st  rely  upon  my  conduct : 
Thy  father  will  not  act  what  misbecomes  him. 

Addison,  Cato,  v.  1. 
Misbecoming:,  part.  adj.    Unseemly. 

That  boldness  which  lads  get  amongst  playfellows 
has  such  ;i  mixture  of  rudeness  and  ill-turned  con- 
fidence, that  those  misbecoming  and  disingenuous 
ways  of  shifting  in  the  world  must  be  unlearned  to 
make  way  for  better  principles.— Locke. 

Misbecomingness.  s.  Attribute  suggested 
by  Misbecoming;  unbecomingness. 

Moral  failings,  whose  unfitness  or  misbecoming- 
ness  makes  all  the  guilt.— Boyle,  Against  Customary 
Swearing,  p.  115. 

Misbegotten,  adj.  Unlawfully  or  irregu- 
larly begotten. 

Contaminated,  base, 
And  misbegotten  blood,  I  spill  of  thine. 

Sliakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iv.  6. 
Your  words   have  ta'en  such  pains,  as  if  they 

labour'd 

To  bring  man-slaughter  into  form,  set  quarrelling 
Upon  the  head  of  valour;  which,  indeed, 
Is  valour  misbegot.          Id.,  Timon  of  Athens,  iii.  5. 

The  misbegotten  infant  grows, 
And,  ripe  for  birth,  distends  with  deadly  throes 
The  swelling  rind  with  unavailing  strife, 
To  leave  the  wooden  womb,  and  pushes  into  life. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Cinyras 

and  Myrrha. 

Misbehave,  v.  a.  Conduct  ill  or  impro- 
perly:  (with  self,  i.e.  the  construction  re- 
flective or  middle). 

Spirits  who  have  'misbehaved  themselves. — Jortin. 

Misbehaved,  adj.  Untaught;  ill-bred;  un- 
civil. 

Happiness  courts  thee  in  her  best  array ; 
But,  like  a  misbehaved  and  sullen  wench, 
Thou  pout'st  upon  thy  fortune  and  thy  love. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  3. 
Misbehaviour,  s.  Ill  conduct ;  bad  practice. 
The  misbehaviour  of  particular  persons  does  not 
at  all  affect  their  cause,  since  a  man  may  act  laud- 
ably in  some  respects,  who  does  not  so  in  others.— 
Addison,  Freeholder. 

Misbelief,  s.     False  religion  ;  wrong  belief. 

I,  that  have  sold  such  as  profess'd  the  faith 
That  I  was  born  in  to  captivity, 
Will  make  their  number  equal  that  I  shall 
Deliver  from  the  oar;  and  win  as  many, 
By  the  clearness  of  my  actions,  to  look  on 
Their  misbelief,  and  loath  it.   Massinger,  Renegado. 

Misbelieve,  v-  n.     Hold  a  false  belief. 

Misbeliever.  s.  One  who  holds  a  false  re- 
ligion, or  believes  wrongly. 

Yes,  if  I  drew  it  with  a  curst  intent 
To  take  a  misbeliever  to  my  bed, 
It  must  be  so.  Dryden,  Don  Sebastian. 

Misbelieving-,  part.  adj.  Holding  a  false 
belief. 

Hither  hale  that  misbelieving  Moor. 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  v.  3. 
Misbeseem.  v.  a.     Suit  ill ;  not  to  become. 

One  thinks  it  misbeseeming  the  author,  because  a 
poem;  another,  unlawful  in  itself,  because  a  satire. 
— Bisjiop  Hall,  Postscript  to  his  Satires. 

Neither  can  this  action  misbeseem  the  worthiness 
of  so  glorious  a  piece. — Hakewill,  Apology,  p.  104. 

Misbestow.  v.  a.     Bestow  improperly. 

There  cannot  be  a  better  way  than  to  take  the 
misbestowed  wealth,  which  they  were  cheated  of. — 
Milton,  Animadversions   upon  a   Defence  of  the 
Humble  Remonstrance. 
Remember,  dear,  how  loath  and  slow 

I  was  to  cast  a  look  or  smile, 
Or  one  love-line  to  mis-bestow, 
Till  thou  hadst  changd  both  face  and  stile. 

Carew,  Poems,  p.  165. 

Misborn.  part.  pref.  Born  to  misfortune ; 
unluckily  born. 

Ah  1  misborn  elf, 
In  evil  hour  thy  foes  thee  hither  sent. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  6,  42. 
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Miscalculate,  v.  a.     Reckon  wrong. 

After  all  the  care  I  have  taken,  there  may  be,  in 
such  a  multitude  of  passages,  several  misquoted, 
misinterpreted,  and  miscalculated.  —  Arbuthnot, 
Tables  of  ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

To  this  assembly  the  chancellor  set  forth  the  de- 
ficiency of  the  last  subsidy,  and  proved  by  the  certi- 
ficates of  all  the  bishops  in  England,  how  strangely 
the  parliament  had  miscalculated  the  number  of 
parishes.  —  Hallam,  View  of  the  State  of  Europe 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  pt.  iii.  ch.  viii. 
Miscalculation,  s.  Wrong  computation. 

Their  want  of  intercalations,  and  their  miscalcu- 
lations of  eclipses.— Bibliotheca  Biblica,  i.  73. 

Miscall,  v.  a.     Name  improperly. 
My  heart  will  sigh  when  I  miscall  it  so. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  i.  3. 
The  third  act,  which  connects  propositions  and 
deduceth  conclusions  from  them,  the  schools  call 
discourse ;  and  we  shall  not  miscall  it  if  we  name  it 
reason. — Glanville,  Scepsis  Scientiji-ca. 
What  you  miscall  their  folly  is  their  care. 

Dryden. 

Miscarriage,  s. 

1 .  Ill  conduct. 

How,  alas !  will  he  appear  in  that  awful  day,  when 
even  the  failings  and  miscarriages  of  the  righteous 
shall  not  be  concealed,  though  the  mercy  of  God  be 
magnified  in  their  pardon.— Rogers,  Sermons. 

•2.  Unhappy  event  of  our  undertakings  ; 
failure. 

When  a  counsellor,  to  save  himself, 
Would  lay  miscarriages  upon  his  prince, 
Exposing  him  to  publick  rage  and  hate, 
O,  'tis  an  act  as  infamously  base, 
As  should  a  common  soldier  skulk  behind, 
And  thrust  his  general  in  the  front  of  war. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar. 

If  the  neglect  or  abuse  of  the  liberty  he  had,  to 
examine  what  would  really  make  for  his  happiness, 
misleads  him,  the  miscarriages  that  follow  on  it 
must  be  imputed  to  his  own  election.— Locke. 

Your  cures  aloud  you  tell, 
But  wisely  your  miscarriages  conceal. 

Garth,  Dispensary. 

It  is  the  fate  of  those  who  toil  at  the  lower  em- 
ployments of  life,  to  be  rather  driven  by  the  fear  of 
evil,  than  attracted  by  the  prospect  of  good  ;  to  be 
exposed  to  censure,  without  hope  of  praise ;  to  be 
disgraced  by  miscarriage,  or  punished  for  neglect, 
where  success  would  have  been  without  applause, 
and  diligence  without  reward. — Johnson,  Preface 
to  Dictionary. 

3.  Abortion ;  act  of  bringing  forth  before  the 
time. 

There  must  be  miscarriages  and  abortions ;  for 
there  died  many  women  with  child. — Graunt,  Bills 
of  Mortality. 

Miscarry,  v.  n. 

1.  Fail ;  not  have  the  intended  event ;  not 
succeed ;    be   lost  in   an  enterprise ;    not 
reach  the  effect  intended. 

Have  you  not  heard  of  Frederick,  the  great  soldier 
who  miscarried  at  sea  ? — Sliakespear,  Measure  for 
Measure,  iii.  1. 

No  wonder  that  this  expedient  should  so  often 
miscarry,  which  requires  so  much  art  and  genius  to 
arrive  at  any  perfection  in  it.— Swift. 

2.  Have  an  abortion. 

So  many  politick  conceptions  so  elaborately 
formed  and  wrought,  and  grown  at  length  ripe  for 
a  delivery,  do  yet,  in  the  issue,  miscarry  and  prove 
abortive. — South,  Sermons. 

You  have  proved  yourself  more  tender  of  another's 
embriosthan  the  fondest  mothers  are  of  their  own; 
for  you  have  preserved  every  thing  that  I  miscarried 
of.— Pope. 

Miscarrying,  part.  adj.  Producing  miscar- 
riage. 

Give  them  a  miscarrying  womb  and  dry  breasts. 
— Hosea,  ix.  14. 

Miscast,  v.  a.     Take  a  wrong  account  of. 

Men  miscast  their  days ;  for  in  their  age  they  de- 
duce the  account  not  from  the  day  of  their  birth, 
but  the  year  of  our  Lord  wherein  they  were  born. — 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Misceilane.  s.  [Lat.]  Mixed  corn,  as 
wheat  and  rye;  Meslin  (of  which  it  is  a 
fuller  form). 

It  is  thought  to  be  of  use  to  make  some  miscellane 
in  corn  ;  as  if  you  sow  a  few  beans  with  wheat,  your 
wheat  will  be  the  better. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Ex- 
perimental History,  no.  670 :  ed.  1658. 

Miscellane,  or  Miscellen.  adj.  Various; 
mixed. 

Pliny  says  of  miscellen  pulses,  sowed  together  in 
Italy  in  his  time,  'nihilocymo,  &c.'— Bishop  Hacket, 
Life  of  ArchbisJwp  Williams,  p.  113:  1693. 

Miscellaneous,  adj.  Mingled ;  composed 
of  various  kinds. 


Being  miscellaneous  in  many  things,  he  is  to  be 
received  with  suspicion ;  for  such  as  amass  all  re- 
lations must  err  in  some,  and  without  ofl'ence  be  un- 
belk'ved  in  many. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

And  what  the  people  but  a  herd  confused, 
A  miscellaneous  rabble,  who  extol 
Things  vulgar,  and  well  weigh'd  scarce  worth  the 
praise.         Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iii.  49. 

Miscellaneousness.  ft.    Attribute  suggested 
by  Miscellaneous;  composition  of  va- 
rious kinds. 
Miscellany,  adj.     Mixed  of  various  kinds. 

The  power  of  Spain  consisteth  in  a  veteran  army, 
compounded  of  miscellany  forces  of  all  nations. — 
Bacon. 

By  their  miscellany  deities  at  R~me,  which  grew 
together  with  their  victories,  they  shewed  no  nation 
was  without  its  god. — Bishop  Pearson,  Exposition 
of  the  Creed,  art.  i. 

Miscellany,  s.     Mass  formed  out  of  various 
kinds. 

'Tis  but  a  bundle  or  miscellany  of  sin ;  sins  ori- 
ginal, and  sins  actual. — Hewyt,  Sermon,  p.  4:  165S. 

1  acquit  myself  of  the  presumption  of  having  lent 
my  name  to  recommend  miscellanies  or  works  of 
other  men. — Pope. 

When  they  have  join'd  their  pericranies, 
Out  skips  a  book  of  miscellanies.  Swift. 

Miscellany  madam.     Milliner  ;  tirewoman. 

Now  would  I  be  an  empress,  and,  by  and  by,  a 
dutchess  ;  then  a  great  lady  of  the  state ;  then  one 
of  your  miscellany  mad/tms ;  then  a  waiting-woman. 
— B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels,  iv.  1.  (Nares  by  H. 
and  W.) 

As  a  waiting-woman,  I  would  taste  my  lady's  de- 
lights to  her ;  as  a  miscellany  madam,  invent  new 
tires  and  go  visit  courtiers.— Ibid.    (Nares  by  H. 
and  W.) 
Miscentre.  v.  a.     Place  amiss.    Rare. 

They  were  confounded,  because  they  hoped,  says 
thy  servant  Job ;  because  they  had  misplaced,  mis- 
centred  their  hopes. — Donne.  Devotions,  p.  134. 

Mischallenge.   s.     Challenge   given  amiss. 
Hare. 

Lo  !  faitour,  there  thy  meede  unto  thee  take, 
The  meede  of  thy  mischallenc/e. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iv.  3, 11.    (Rich.) 

Mischance,  s.     Ill  luck ;  ill  fortune ;  mis- 
fortune ;  mishap. 

The  lady  Cecropia  sent  him  to  excuse  the  mis- 
chance of  her  beasts  ranging  in  that  dangerous  sort. 
Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Extreme  dealing  had  driven  her  to  put  herself 
with  a  great  lady,  by  which  occasion  she  had  stum- 
bled upon  such  miscliances  as  were  little  for  the 
honour  of  her  family. — Id. 

.Sleep  rock  thy  brain, 
And  never  come  mischance  between  us  twain. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

Nothing  can  be  a  reasonable  ground  of  despising 
a  man  but  some  fault  chargeable  upon  him ;  and 
nothing  can  be  a  fault  that  is  not  naturally  in  a 
man's  power  to  prevent ;  otherwise,  it  is  a  man's 
unhappiness,  his  mischance  or  calamity,  but  not  his 
fault. — South,  Sermons. 

Mischarge.  v.  a.     Charge  amiss  in  an  ac- 
compt. 

The  most  of  the  rest  of  the  complaints  were  touch- 
ing particulars  mischarged. — Sir  M.  Hale,  Sheriff's 
Accompts,ch.x. 
Mischief,  s.     [N.Fr.  meschef.'] 

1.  Harm;  hurt;  whatever  is  ill  and  injuri- 
ously done. 

The  law  in  that  case  punisheth  the  thought ;  for 
better  is  a  mischief  than  an  inconvenience. — Spen- 
ser, Vietv  oftlie  State  of  Ireland. 

Come,  you  murdering  ministers  ! 
Wherever  in  your  sightless  substances 
You  wait  on  nature's  mischief. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  5. 

Thy  tongue  deviseth  mischiefs. — Psalms,  Iii.  2. 

Was  1  the  cause  of  mischief,  or  the  man 
Whose  lawless  lust  the  fatal  war  began  P 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  x.  139. 

2.  Ill  consequence  ;  vexatious  affair. 

States  call  in  foreigners  to  assist  them  against  a 
common  enemy;  but  the  mischief  was,  these  allies 
would  never  allow  that  the  common  enemy  was  sub- 
dued.— Swift. 

With  a  or  the. 

'  Abi  in  malnm  rem,'  go  hence  with  a  miscliief. — 
Eliot,  Dictionary  :  1559.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

When  the  simpering  scornful  pusse,  the  supposed 
mistress  of  the  house  (with  a  mistchief),  who  is,  in- 
deed, a  kindeof  creature  retired  for  a  while  into  the 
country  to  escape  the  whip  in  the  city. — Taylor 
(the  Water-poet) :  1630.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Mischief,  v.  a.  Hurt ;  harm ;  injure.  Rare. 

That  sad  intelligencing  tyrant,  that  mischiefs  the 
world  with  his  mines  of  Ophir.— Milton,  Of  Re- 
formation in  England,  b.  ii. 

As  when  Herod  stretched  forth  his  hand  to  m is- 
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rfiiff  some  of  those  which  were  of  the  church.— 
'Bishop  Pearson,  Exposition  of  the  Creed,  art.  ii. 

If  the  greatest  inward  heat  be  not  sweetened  by 
meekness,  or  not  governed  by  prudence,  can  it  bring 
t<>  mil-  souls  any  benefit?  rather  it  mischiefs  them. — 
liixliop  Sprat,  Sermons. 

Mischiefmaker.  s.     One  who  causes  mis- 
chief. 
Mischiefmakingr.  adj.     Causing  mischief. 

Come  not  thou  with  mischief-making  beauty, 
To  interpose  between  us;  look  not  on  him. 

Howe,  Jane  Shore. 

Mischievous,  adj. 

1.  Harmful;  hurtful;  destructive;  noxious; 

pernicious;  injurious;  wicked:  (used  both 

of  persona  and  things). 

Think  him  as  a  serpent's  egg, 
Which,  hatch'd,  would,  as   his   kind,   grow  mis- 

chierot'x, 

And  kill  him  in  the  shell. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Caesar,  ii.  1. 

This  false,  wily,  doubling  disposition  is  intolerably 
mischievous  to  society.— South,  Sermons. 

He  had  corrupted  ordeluded  most  of  his  servants, 
tellinK  them  that  their  master  was  run  mad ;  that  he 
had  disinherited  his  heir.and  was  going  to  settle  his 
estate  upon  a  parish-boy:  that  if  he  did  not  look 
after  their  master  he  would  do  some  very  mischievous 
thing.— Arbitt/niot,  History  of  John  Bull. 

'2.  Spiteful ;  malicious. 

Thither  full  frattsht  with  mischievous  revenge, 
Accursed,  and  in  a  cursed  hour,  he  hies. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  1054. 

Mischievously,    adv.       In    a   mischievous 

manner;  noxiously;  hurtfully ;  wickedly. 

Nor  was  the  cruel  d'estiny  content 
To  fhiish  all  the  murder  at  a  blow, 
To  sweep  at  once  her  life  and  beauty  too ; 

But  like  a  harden 'd  felon  took  a  pride 
To  work  more  mischievously  slow, 
And  plumler'd  (irst,  and  then  destroy'd.    ' 

JJryden,  Ode  to  the  Memory  of  Mrs.  Anne 

Killegrew. 

Mischievousness.  s.  Attribute  suggested 
by  Mischievous;  hurtfulness ;  perni- 
ciousness ;  wickedness. 

Compare  the  harmlessness,  the  tenderness,  the 
modesty,  and  the  ingenuous  pliableness,  which  is  in 
youth,  with  the  mischievousness,  the  slyness,  the 
craft,  the  impudence,  the  falsehood,  and  the  con- 
linned  obstinacy  found  in  an  aged,  long-practised 
sinner. — South,  Sermons. 

Miscboose.  v.  a.     Choose  amiss. 

This  mischance  did  not  happen  as  any  token  that 
God  was  displeased  with  our  enterprise ; .  . .  but 
that  we  mischose  the  dale,  attempting  so  great  a  j 
worke  upon  his  daie  of  rest.— Stow,  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, anno  1596.     (Rich.) 

Miscible.  «///.    Possible  to  be  mingled. 

Acid  spirits  are  subtile  liquors  which  come  over 
in  distillations,  not  inflammable,  miscible  with 
water. — Arbuthnot. 

Miscitation.  s.     Unfair  or  false  quotation. 

What  a  miscitation  is  this  ?  '  Moses  commanded.' 
The  law  was  God's,  not  Moses's.— Bishop  Hall,  Con- 
templations, b.  iv. 

Being  charged  with  miscitation  and  unfair  deal- 
ing, it  was  requisite  to  say  something  ;  honesty  is  a 
tender  point.— Collier. 

Miscite.  v.  a.     Cite  amiss. 

If  Satan  have  miscited  the  psalme  (hee  shall  give 
his  angels  charge  over  thee)  for  temptation,  may  we 
not  make  use  of  it  for  the  comfort  of  protection  ?— 
Bishop  Hall,  Honour  of  the  Married  Clergy,  vol.  i. 
p.  687.  (Rich.) 

Misciaim.  s.     Mistaken  claim. 

Error,  misclaim  and  forgetful  ness,  become  suitors 
for  some  remission  of  extreme  rigour. — Bacon. 

Miscoliection.  s.    Faulty  collection. 

In  his  words  and  yours,  I  find  both  a  miscollec- 
tion  and  a  wrong  charge.— Bishop  Hall,  Apology 
against  the  Brownists,  vol.  i.  fol.  53;i.  (Rich.) 

Miscomputation.  s.     False  reckoning. 

It  was  a  general  misfortune  and  miscomputation 
of  that  time,  that  the  party  had  so  good  an  opinion 
of  their  own  reputation  and  interest. — Lord  Claren- 
don, History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Miscompute.  .v.     Miscomputation. 

Kudeus  de  Asse  correcting  the  miscowpvte  of 
Vallar. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours,  vii.  xviii. 
(Rich.) 

Misconceit.  s.  False  opinion ;  wrong  no- 
tion. 

The  other  which  instead  of  it  we  are  required  to 
accept,  is  or.ly  by  error  and  iiii.ti-inn'cit  named  the 
ordinance  of  Jesus  Christ ;  no  one  proof  being  as 
yet  brouzht  forth, Whereby  it  may  clearly  appear 
to  be  so  in  very  deed.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Misconceive,  v.  a.  Misjudge  ;  have  a  false 
notion  of. 
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Ne  let  false  whispers,  breeding  hidden  fears, 
Break  gentle  sleep  with  misconceived  doubt. 

Spenser. 

Our  endeavour  is  not  so  much  to  overthrow  them 
with  whom  we  contend,  as  to  yield  them  just  and 
reasonable  causes  of  those  things,  which,  for  want 
of  due  consideration  heretofore,  they  misconceived. 
—Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Misconceive,  v.  n.     Entertain  a  mistaken 
notion ;  have  a  wrong  idea. 

The  high  priest,  suspecting  lest  the  king  should 
misconceive  that  some  treachery  had  been  done  to 
Heliodorus  by  the  Jews,  offered  a  sacrifice  for  the 
health  of  the  man. — 2  Maccabees,  iii.  32. 
Misconceiver.  s.     One  who  misconceives. 

What  a  misconceiver  't  is. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Passionate  Madman, 

ii.  1.    (Rich.) 

Misconception,  s.     Erroneous  view,  notion, 
or  understanding. 

It  cannot  be  that  our  knowledge  should  be  other 
than  an  heap  of  misconception  and  errour.— Glan- 
ville,  Scepsis  Scientifica. 

It  will  be  a,  great  satisfaction  to  see  those  pieces 
of  most  ancient  history,  which  have  been  chiefly 
preserved  in  Scripture,  confirmed  anew,  and  freed 
from  those  misconceptions  or  misrepresentations 
which  made  them  sit  uneasy  upon  the  spirits  even 
of  the  best  men.— T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

The  sophistries  and  cavils  which  political  sceptics 
and  innovators  have  founded,  partly  on  a  miscon- 
ception of  the  theory,  and  partly  on  a  misstatement 
of  the  facts,  tend  directly  to  the  degradation  of  a 
system  in  the  eyes  of  reasoners. — Lord  Brougham, 
Contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  Balance  of 
Power,  January,  1803. 

Misconcliislon.  s.     Wrong  inference. 

Away,  then,  with  all  the  false  positions  and  mis- 
conclusions,  all  the  fantastical  or  wicked  thoughts 
of  the  world.— Bishop  Hall,  The  Fashions  of  the 
World,  vol.  ii.  fol.  379.  (Rich.) 

Misconduct,  s.    Ill  behaviour  ;  ill  manage- 
ment. 

They  are  industriously  proclaimed  and  aggravated 
by  such  as  are  guilty  or  innocent  of  the  same  slips 
or  misconducts  in  their  own  behaviour.— Addison, 
Spectator. 

It  highly  concerned  them  to  reflect  how  great 
obligations  both  the  memory  of  their  past  miscon- 
duct, and  their  present  advantages,  laid  on  them, 
to  walk  with  care  and  circumspection.— .Borers, 
Sermons. 

In  a  popular  insurrection  at  Colmar,  caused  partly 
by  the  misconduct  of  his  own  troops,  the  new  em- 
peror was  discomfited  and  obliged  to  fly  with  the 
loss  of  the  regalia  of  the  empire.— Miltnan,  History 
of  Latin  Christianity,  b.viii.  ch.  i. 

Misconfident.  adj.    Having  false  confidence. 
Brethren,  your  not  omniscient  eyes  shall  see  that 
my  eyes  are  so  lyncean,  as  to  see  you  proudly  mis- 
confident. — Bishop  Hall,  Answer  to  the  Apology  for 
Smectymnuus,  vol.  iii.  p.  394.    (Rich.) 

Misconjecture.  s.     Wrong  guess. 

I  hope  they  will  plausibly  receive  our  attempts, 
or  candidly  correct  our  misconjectures.  —  Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Misconjecture.  v.  n.     Make  a  wrong  guess 
or  conjecture. 

I  find  it  to  be  ordinary,  that  many  pressing  and 
fawning  persons  do  misconjecture  of  the  humours 
of  men  in  authority. — Bacon,  On  the  Controversy  of 
the  Church  of  England. 

Misconsecrate.  v.a.  Consecrate  improperly. 
Misconsecrated.  part.  adj.  Improperly  con- 
secrated. 

Our  prayers  were  the  gale,  yea  the  gusts  that  tore 
these  misconsecrated  flags  and  sayles ;  and  scattered 
and  drencht  those  presumptuous  piles. — Bishop 
Hall,  Defeat  of  Crueltie,  vol.  ii.  p.  428.  (Rich.) 

Misconstruction,  s.     Wrong  interpretation 
of  words  or  things. 

It  pleased  the  king  his  master  very  lately 
To  strike  at  me  upon  his  misconstruction, 
When  he  conjunct,  and  flattering  his  displeasure, 
Tript  me  behind.          Shakespear,  Kinr/  Lear,  ii.  2. 
Those  words  were  very  weakly  inserted  where 
they  are  so  liable  to  misconstruction. — Bishop  Slil- 
lingfleet. 

Misconstrue,  v.  a.     Interpret  wrong. 

That  which  by  right  exposition  buildethup  Chris- 
tian faith,  being  miscount  rued  breedeth  errour  ;  be- 
tween true  and  false  construction  the  difference 
reason  must  shew.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Many  of  the  unbelieving  Israelites  would  have 
misconstrued  this  story  of  mankind.— Sir  W.  Ra- 
leifili. 

A  virtuous  emperor  was  much  afflicted  to  find 
his  actions  misconstrued  and  defamed  by  a  party.— 
A  ildison. 

Misconstruer.  s.     One  who  makes  a  wrong 
interpretation. 
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Those  misconslruf-rs  are  fain  to  understand  [it] 
of  the  distinct  notifications.— Bishop  Hall,  Cases  of 
Conscience,  iii.  10. 

Miscounsel.  r.  a.     Advise  wrong. 
Every  thing  that  is  begun  with  reason 
Will  come  by  ready  means  unto  his  end, 
But  things  miscounselled  must  needs  miswend. 

Spenser. 

Miscount,  v.  n.     Make  a  false  reckoning. 

Thus  do  all  men  generally  miscount  in  the  days 
of  their  health. — Bishop  Patrick,  Divine  A  rithme- 
tick,  p.  6. 

Miscreance.  s.  Unbelief ;  false  faith  ;  ad- 
herence to  a  false  religion. 

If  thou  wilt  renounce  thy  miscreance, 
And  my  true  liegeman  yield  thyself  for  ay, 
Life  will  I  grant  thee  for  thy  valiance.         Spenser. 
Miscreancy.  *.     Condition,  character,  of  a 
miscreant. 

The  more  usual  causes  of  deprivation,  are  murther, 
manslaughter,  heresy,  miscreancy,  atheism,  simony. 
— Ayliffe,  Par  ergon  Juris  Canonici. 

Miscreant,  s.  [Fr.  mecreant,  from  Lat.  credo 
=  believe.] 

1.  One  who  holds  a  false  faith. 

Thou  oughtest  not  to  be  slowthfull  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  myscreaunts,  but  to  constreyne  them  to 
obeye  our  Lord  God. — Lord  Rivers,  Dictes  and  Say- 
ings of  the  Philosophers,  A.  viii. :  1477. , 

If  the  unbeliever  or  miscrcynunte  doe  departe,  let 
him  departe.— Martin,  Marriage  of  Pr-iests,  sign. 
B  b.  iii.  b. :  1554. 

Their  prophets  justly  condemned  them  as  an 
adulterous  seed,  and  a  wicked  generation  of  mis- 
creants, which  had  forsaken  the  living  God.— 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

2.  Vile  wretch. 

Now  by  Apollo,  king, 
Thou  swear'st  thy  gods  in  vain. — 
O  vassal !  miscreant !    Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  1. 

If  extraordinary  lenity  proves  ineffectual,  those 
miscreants  ought  to  be  made  sensible  that  our  con- 
stitution is  armed  with  force.— Addison,  Freeholder. 
Miscreant,  adj.     Unbelieving. 

It  was  one  of  the  grave  charges,  at  a  later  period, 
that  Saracen  women  were  seen  at  the  court  of  Pa- 
lermo, who  by  their  licentiousness  corrupted  the 
morals  of  his  Christian  subjects.  Frederick  admit- 
ted the  truth  of  the  charge,  but  asserted  the  pure 
demeanour  and  chastity  of  these  Mohammedan 
ladies:  nevertheless,  to  avoid  all  future  scandal,  he 
consented  to  dismiss  them. . . .  The  impression  made 
by  this  inclination  for  the  society  of  miscreant  la- 
dies, its  inseparable  connexion  with  Mohammedan 
habits,  transpires  in  the  Guelfic  character  of  Fre- 
derick by  Villani. —  Milman,  History  of  Latin 
Christianity,  b.  x.  ch.  iii. 

Miscreate.  adj.  Formed  unnaturally  or  il- 
legitimately ;  made  as  by  a  blunder  of  na- 
ture. 

Then  made  he  head  against  his  enemies, 
And  Ymner  slew  or  Logris  miscreate. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
God  forbid,  my  lord, 

That  you  should  fashion,  wrest,  or  bow  your  reading 
With  opening  titles  miscreate,  whose  right 
Suits  not  in  native  colours  with  the  truth. 

Sliakespear,  Henry  V.  i.  2. 

Miscredent.  s.  [Lat.  credens,  -entis,  pres. 
part,  of  credo  =  believe.]  Believer  in  a  false 
doctrine. 

Your  sermon  to  us  of  a  dungeon  appointed  for  of- 
fenders and  miscredents. — Holinshed,  Description 
of  Ireland,  vol.  vi.  ch.  iv.  p.  36.    (Rich.) 
Misdate,  v.  a.     Mark  with  untrue  time. 

In  hoary  youth  Methusalems  may  die  ; 
O,  how  misdated  on  their  flattering  tombs  ! 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  v. 

Misdaub.  v.  a.  Daub  unskilfully ;  spoil  by 
daubing. 

All  our  claim,  all  our  endeavour,  is  only  the  re- 
forming and  repairing  of  an  old  church,  faulty  in 
some  mouldered  stones,  and  misdaubed  with  some 
untempered  and  lately  laid  mortar. — Bishop  Hall, 
Letter  to  a  Worthy  Knight.  (Rich.) 
Misdeed,  s.  Evil  action. 

The  more  to  augment 
The  memory  of  his  misdeed  that  bred  her  woe. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar,  August. 
Chased  from  a  throne,  abandoned,  and  exiled, 
For  foul  misdeeds  were  punishments  too  mild. 

Dryden. 
Misdeem,  v.  a.    Judge  ill  of;  mistake. 

All  unweeting  an  enchanter  bad 
His  sense  abused,  and  made  him  to  misdeem 
My  loyalty,  not  such  as  it  did  seem. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Besides,  were  we  unchangeable  in  will. 

And  of  a  wit  that  nothing  could  misdeem  ; 
Equal  to  God,  whose  wisdom  shineth  still 
And  never  errs,  we  might  ourselves  esteem. 

Sir  J.  Davies. 
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Mis  demean,  v.  a.     Behave  ill. 

From  frailty 
And  want  of  wisdom,  you,  that  best  should  teach 

us, 
Have  misdemean'd  yourself. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  v.  1. 
Misdemeanour. 

1.  Offence ;    ill  behaviour;    something  less 
than  an  atrocious  crime. 

The  house  of  commons  have  only  power  to  censure 
the  members  of  their  own  house,  in  point  of  electioi 
or  misdemeanours,  in  or  towards  that  house. — 
Bacon. 

It  is  no  real  disgrace  to  the  church  merely  to  lose 
her  privileges,  but  to  forfeit  them  by  her  fault  or 
misdemeanour. — South,  Sermons. 

2.  Mismanagement. 

Never  was  there  any  sterility,  whereof  there  may 
not  be  a  cause  given  ;  either  .  . .  some  natural!  fault 
in  the  soil,  or  misdemeanure  of  the  owners. — Season- 
able Sermon,  p.  25 :  1644. 

Misderive.  v.  a.     Turn  or  apply  improperly. 

Misderiving  the  well  meant  devotions  of  charit- 
able and  pious  souls  into  a  wrong  channel. — Bishop 
Hall,  Cases  of  Conscience,  iii.  7. 

Misdesert.  s.     Ill  deserving. 

My  hapless  case 
Is  not  occasioned  through  my  misdesert. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  vi.  1, 12. 

Misdevotion.  s.     Mistaken  piety. 

A  place,  where  misdevotion  frames 
A  thousand  prayers  to  saints,  whose  very  names 
The  church  knew  not,  heav'n  knows  not  yet. 

Donne. 

The  vanity,  superstition,  and  misdevotion  of  which 
place,  was  a  scandal  far  and  near.— Milton,  Eicono- 
clastes,  ch.  xxiv. 

Misdiet.  s.     Improper  food. 

A  dropsy  through  his  flesh  did  flow, 
Which  by  misdiet  daily  greater  grew. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Misdiet.  v.  a.     Diet  improperly. 

Now  for  the  body,  it  as  well  levels  at  it ;  for  those 
who  distemper  and  misdiet  themselves  with  untime- 
ly and  unwonted  surfeiting.— Optick  Glasse  of  Hu- 
mors :  1639.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Misdieter.  s.     One  who  is  wrongly  dieted. 

If,  consorting  with  misdieters,he  bathe  himself  in 
the  muddy  streames  of  their  luxury  and  ryot,  he  is 
in  the  very  next  suburbes  to  death  it  selfe.—  Optick 
Glasse  of  Humors :  16o9.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Misdirect,  v.  a.     Lead  or  guide  amiss. 

His  temper  takes  some  froward  course, 
Till  passion,  misdirected,  sighs 
For  weeds,  or  shells,  or  grubs,  or  flies. 

Shenstone,  Progress  of  Taste,  pt.  iv. 
Misdirected,  part.  adj.     Wrongly  guided. 

The  vanity  of  misdirected  reason. — Burgess,  On 
the  Divinity  of  Christ,  p.  17. 

Misdirection,  s.     Evil  direction. 

Even  in  the  matter  of  versification,  the  lessons  of 
Milton,  of  Dryden,  and  of  Pope  have  no  doubt  been 
upon  the  whole  instructive  and  beneficial ;  whatever 
of  misdirection  any  of  them  may  have  given  for  a 
time  to  the  form  of  our  poetry  passed  away  with  his 
contemporaries  and  immediate  followers,  and  now 
little  or  nothing  but  the  good  remains— the  example 
of  the  superior  care  and  uniform  finish,  and  also 
something  of  sweetest  and  deepest  music,  as  well  as 
much  of  spirit  and  brilliancy,  that  were  unknown 
to  our  earlier  poets.— Craik,  History  of  English 
Literature,  i.  517. 

Misdisposition.  s.     Inclination  to  evil. 

Let  him  bewail  his  sinfull  misdispnsition,  and  not 
dare  to  put  forth  his  hand  to  this  passover  till  he 
have  gathered  the  bitter  herbs  of  a  sorrowful  re- 
morse for  his  hated  offences. — Bishop  Hall,  Remains, 
p.  1H7. 

Misdistinguisn.  v.  a.     Make  wrong  distinc- 
tions. 

If  we  imagine  a  difference  where  there  is  none,  be- 
cause we  distinguish  where  we  should  not,  it  may 
not  be  denied  that  we  misdistinguish. — Hooker,  Ec- 
clesiastical Polity. 
Misdo.  v.  a.     Do  wrong ;  commit. 

Pray  for  us  there, 
That  what  they  have  misdone, 
Or  missaid,  we  to  that  may  not  adhere. 

Donne,  Poems,  p.  341. 
Afford  me  place  to  shew  what  recompence 
Towards  thee  I  intend  for  what  I  have  misdone. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  910. 
Misdo.  v.  n.     Commit  faults. 

Try  the  erring  soul 
Not  wilfully  misdoing,  but  unaware 
Misled.  Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  i.  221. 

I  have  misdone,  and  I  endure  the  smart, 
Loth  to  acknowledge,  but  more  loth  to  part. 

Dryden,  State  of  Innocence,  v.  1. 

Misdoer.   s.     Offender ;  criminal ;  malefac- 
tor. 
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Were  they  not  contained  in  duty  with  a  fear  of 
law,  which  infl ieteth  sharp  punishments  to  misdoers, 
no  man  should  enjoy  any  thing. — Spenser,  View  oj 
the  State  of  Ireland. 

Misdoing.    *.       Offence  ;    deviation    from 
right. 

The  worst  is,  to  think  ourselves  safe  so  long  as  we 
keep  our  injuries  from  the  knowledge  of  men,  and 
out  of  our  own  view,  without  any  awe  of  that  all- 
seeing  eye  that  observes  all  our  misdoings.— Sir  JR. 
L'  Estrange.  . 

It  was  as  much  injured  by  its  charges  in  fitting 
out  an  armament  against  the  Spaniards,  during  the 
time  of  the  Armada,  as  by  the  fines  arid  confiscations 
levied  on  it  by  Elizabeth  for  harbouring  of  priests, 
obstinate  recusaiiey,  and  Popish  misdoings. — Thac- 
keray, Vanity  Fair,  ch.  xlvii. 

Misdoubt,  v.  a.     Suspect  of  deceit  or  dan- 
ger. 

If  she  only  misdoubted  me,  I  were  in  heaven;  for 
quickly  I  would  bring  sufficient  assurance. — Sir  J.J. 
Sidney. 

I  do  not  misdoubt  my  wife,  but  I  would  be  loth  to 
turn  them  both  together ;  a  man  maybe  too  con- 
fident.— Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  1. 

To  believe  his  wiles  my  truth  can  move, 
Is  to  misdoubt  iny  reason  or  my  love. 

Dryden,  State  of  Innocence,  iv.  1. 
Misdoubt,  s.     Suspicion  of  crime  or  danger. 

He  cannot  so  precisely  weed  this  land, 
As  his  misdoubts  present  occasion ; 
His  foes  are  so  enrooted  with  his  friends, 
That  plucking  to  unfix  an  enemy, 
He  doth  unfasten  so  and  shake  a  friend. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  1. 
Misdoiibtful.  adj.     Misgiving. 

She  gan  to  cast  in  her  misdouutful  mynde 
A  thousand  feares. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  v.  6, 3. 
Misdread.  s.     Dread  of  evil. 

Needs  me  then  hope,  or  doth  me  need  misdread '! 
Hope  for  that  honour,  dread  that  wrongful  spite. 

Bishop  Hall,  Defiance  to  Envy. 

Misedition.  s.     Not  a  genuine  edition. 

Following  a  misedition  of  the  Vulgate,  which  per- 
verts the  sense,  by  making  a  wrong  stop  in  the  sen- 
tence.— Bishop  Hall,  Cases  of  Conscience,  iii.  10. 
Misemploy,  v.  a.     Use  to  wrong  purposes. 

Their  frugal  father's  gains  they  misemploy, 
And  turn  to  point  and  pearl,  and  ev'ry  female  toy. 

Dryden. 

Some  taking  things  upon  trust,  misemploy  their 
power  by  lazily  enslaving  their  minds  to  the  dictates 
of  others. — Locke. 

That  vain  and  foolish  hope,  which  is  misemployed 
on  temporal  objects,  produces  many  sorrows. — Ad- 
dison,  Spectator. 

They  grew  dissolute  and  prophane :  and  by  mis- 
employing the  advantages  which  God  had  thrown 
into  their  lap,  provoked  him  to  withdraw  them.— 
Bishop  Atterbury. 

Misemployment.  s.     Improper  application. 
An  improvident  expence,  and  misemployment  of 
their  time  and  faculties. — Sir  M.  Hale,  Origination 
of  Mankind. 

Misentreat.  v.  a.     Entertain  amiss. 

So  that  had  a  man  done  ever  so  much  harm, ...  if 
he  might  have  come  into  the  temple,  it  was  not  law- 
ful for  any  to  misentreat  him. — Grafton,  Works, 
fol.  5-1.  (Rich.) 

Misentry.  s.     Wrong  entry. 

If  a  clerk  had  made  a  misentry  of  record,  the 
judge,  before  whom  it  was,  might  ore  tenus  rectify 
the  mis-entry,  though  a  considerable  time  after. — 
Sir  M.  Hale,  History  of  the  Pleas  of  the  Crown, 
ch.  Ixii. 

Miser,  s.     [Lat.] 

1.  Wretched  person;  one  overwhelmed  with 
calamity. 

Do  not  disdain  to  carry  with  you  the  woful  words 
of  a  miser  now  despairing ;  neither  be  afraid  to  ap- 
pear before  her,  bearing  the.base  title  of  the  sender. 
— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

I  wish  that  it  may  not  prove  some  ominous  fore- 
token of  misfortune  to  have  met  with  such  a  miser 
as  1  am.— Id. 

Fair  son  of  Mars,  that  seek  with  warlike  spoil 
And  great  achievements,  great  yourself  to  make, 
Vouchsafe  to  stay  your  steed  for  humble  miser's 
sake.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

2.  Wretch ;  mean  fellow. 

Decrepit  miser  !  base  ignoble  wretch  ! 
I  am  descended  of  a  gentler  blood. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  v.  4. 

3.  Wretch  covetous  to  extremity ;  one  who 
in  wealth  makes  himself  miserable  by  the 
fear  of  poverty. 

Though  she  be  dearer  to  my  soul  than  rest 
To  weary  pilgrims,  or  to  misers  gold, 
Rather  than  wrong  Castalio  I'd  forget  her. 

Ot^vay,  The  Orphan. 

No  silver  saints  by  dying  misers  given, 
Here  bribed  the  rage  of  ill-requited  heaven; 
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But  such  plain  roofs  as  piety  could  raise, 
And  only  vocal  with  the  Maker's  praise. 

Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelard 
Miser's  gallon.     Smallest  measure. 

Her  ordnance  are  gallons,  pottles,  quarts,  pints, 
and  the -miser's  gallon.— Taylor  (the  Water -riott}: 
1630.  (Nares  by  H .  and  W.) 

Miserable,  adj. 

1.  Unhappy;  calamitous;  wretched. 

O  nation  miserable, 
With  an  untitled  tyrant,  bloody  sccptpr'd  ! 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

There  will  be  a  future  state,  and  then  how  miser- 
able is  the  voluptuous  unbeliever  left  in  the  lurch. 
— South,  Sermons. 

Whatever  merit  a  man  may  have  thought  there 
wouid  be  in  making  himself  miserable,  no  such 
notion  seems  ever  to  have  occurred  to  any  of  them, 
that  it  may  be  a  merit,  much  less  a  duty,  to  make 
others  miserable  :  although  it  should  seem  that  if  a 
certain  quantity  of  misery  were  a  thing  so  desirable 
it  would  not  matter  much  whether  it  were  brought 
on  by  each  man  upon  himself  or  by  one  man  upon 
another.— Bentham,  Principles  of  the  Civil  Code, 
ch.  ii.  §  viii. 

2.  Wretched ;  worthless. 

Miserable  comforters  are  ye  all.— Job,  xvi.  2. 
•'3.  Culpably   parsimonious ;    stingy.     Collo- 
quial. 

Reason  tells  me,  that  it  is  more  misery  to  be 
covetous  than  to  be  poor,  as  our  language,  by  a 
peculiar  significance  of  dialect,  calls  the  covetous 
man  the  miserable  man.— South,  Sermons,  viii.  155. 

4.  Despicable  ;    wretched  ;    mean  :  (as,   '  A 

miserable  person '). 

Miserable,  adj.   [from  miser ;  the  -i-  long.] 
Miserlike.     Hare. 

Which  the  king  thankfully  received,  noting  his 
miserable  nature,  and  that  his  gift  rather  did  pro- 
ceed from  hope  of  gain  than  good  •vii\\.—Pasquil's 
Jests  :  1G01.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Miserableness.  s.     Attribute  suggested  by 
Miserable;  state  of  misery. 

You  may  see  the  miserableness  of  your  cause, 
which  must  be  supported  by  such  frauds  and  false- 
hoods.— Bishop  Morton,  A  Discharge  of  the  five  Im- 
putations against  the  Bishop  of  Dures:ne,  p.  1911. 

Mentioning  happiness  and  miserableness  after 
death.— Hammond,  Works,  iv.  642. 

His  prosperity  either  shrivels  him  into  miserable- 
ness,  or  melts  him  into  luxury.— Dr.  J.  Scott,  Chris- 
tian Life,  pt.  ii.  ch.  iv. 
Miserably,  adv. 

1.  Unhappily;  calamitously. 

Of  the  five  employed  by  him,  two  of  them  quar- 
relled, one  of  which  was  slain,  and  the  other  hanged 
for  it ;  the  third  drowned  himself;  the  fourth,  though 
rich,  came  to  beg  his  bread ;  and  the  fifth  was  mise- 
rably stabbed  to  death.— South,  Sermons. 

2.  Wretchedly ;  meanly. 

As  the  love  I  bear  you  makes  me  thus  invite'you, 
so  the  same  love  makes  me  ashamed  to  bring  you  to 
a, place,  where  you  shall  be  so,  not  spoken  by  ci  re- 
mony  but  by  truth,  miserably  entertained.— Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

Miserect.  v.  a.  Erect  wrongly;  with  a  wrong 

object. 
Miserected.  part.  adj.   Erected  with  a  wrong 

object. 

Will  cause  these  miserected  altars  to  be  beaten 
down  to  the  ground.— Bishop  Hall,  Hard  Texts  of 
Scripture,  Amos  iii.  15.  (Rich.) 

Miserly,  adj.     Like  a  miser. 

If  benevolent,  he  [the  insane  person]  becomes 
parsimonious  and  miserly,  hoarding  up  with  the 
greatest  care  the  smallest  sums  of  money,  sometimes 
under  the  insane  apprehension  that  he  will  eventu- 
ally be  obliged  to  go  into  the  workhouse.  —  ur. 
Forbes  Winslow,  On  certain  Obscure  Diseases  of  tlie 
Brain  and  Mind,. 

Misery,  s.     [Lat.  miseria.~\ 

1.  Wretchedness;  unhappiness. 

My  heart  is  drown'd  with  grief, 
My  body  round  engirt  with  misery. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iii.  1. 

Happiness,  in  its  full  extent,  is  the  utmost  plea- 
sure we  are  capable  of,  and  misery  the  utmost  pain. 
— Locke. 

2.  Calamity;  misfortune;  cause  of  misery. 

Wrhen  we  our  betters  see  bearing  our  woes, 
We  scarcely  think  our  miseries  our  foes. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  6. 
The  gods  from  heav'n  survey  the  fatal  strife, 
And  mourn  the  miseries  of  human  life. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  x.  1075. 

3.  Covetousness  ;  avarice.     Obsolete. 

He  look'd  up  in  things  precious,  as  they  were 
The  common  muck  o'th'  world:  he  covets  less 
Than  misery  itself  would  give. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  ii.  2. 


In  a  fabrick  of  forty  thousand  pounds'  charge,  I 
wish  thirty  pounds  laid  out  before  in  an  exact  model ; 
fora  little'  misery  may  easily  breed  some  absurdity 
of  greater  charge.— (Sir  H.  Wotton,  Elements  of  Ar- 
chitecture. 

Misestimate,  v.  a.     Calculate  amiss. 

We  either  ought  not  to  pretend  to  scientific  forms, 
or  we  ought  to  study  all  the  determining  agencies 
equally,  and  endeavour,  so  far  as  it  can  be  done,  to 
include  all  of  them  within  the  pale  of  the  science; 
else  we  shall  infallibly  bestow  a  disproportionate 
attention  upon  those  which  our  theory  takes  into 
account,  while  we  misestimate  the  rest,  and  probably 
underrate  their  importance.— J.  S.  Mill,  System  of 
Logic,  pt.  vi.  ch.viii.  §  2. 
Misexpense.  s.  Expense  misemployed. 

O  wretched  end  of  viinity, 
Of  niise.rprnce  and  prodigality. 

The  Beggar's  Ape :  1607.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Misfall.  v.  n.     Befall  unluckily. 

Thereat  she  gan  to  triumph  with  great  boast, 
And  to  upbrayd  that  chaunce  which  him  misfell, 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  v.  5, 10. 
Misfare.  s.     Ill  state;  misfortune. 

Of  whom  Sir  Arthegal]  gan  then  enquire 
The  whole  occasiou  of  his  late  misfare. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  v.  H,48. 

Misfiring.  *.     Going  wrong. 

For  all  the  rest  do  most  what  far  amis, 
And  yet  their  own  misfaring  will  not  see. 

Spenser,  Colin  Clout's  come  Home  again.  (Rich.) 

Misfashion.  v.  a.     Form  wrong. 

A  thing  in  reason  impossible,  through  their  mis- 
fashioned  preconceit.  appeared  unto  them  no  less 
certain,  than  if  nature  had  written  it  in  the  very 
foreheads  of  all  the  creatures  of  God. — Hakewill, 
Apology. 

Misfeasance,  s.     Aberration  of  duty. 

Each  man,  from  the  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
down  to  the  most  humble  clerk  in  the  Victualling 
Oilii'i — each  soldier,  from  the  Commander-in-Chiel 
to  the  most  obscure  contractor  or  commissary— now 
felt  assured  that  he  was  acting  or  ^yas  indolent  under 
the  eye  of  one  who  knew  his  duties  and  his  means 
as  we'll  as  his  own,  and  who  would  very  certainly 
make  all  defaulters,  whether  through  misfeasance 
or  through  nonfeasance,  accountable  for  whatever 
detriment  the  commonwealth  might  sustain  at  their 
hands.  —  Lord  Brougham,  Historical  Sketches  of 
Statesmen  during  the  Reign  of  George  III.,  Lord 
Chatham. 

Misfeign.  v.  n.     Feign  with  an  ill  design. 

Who  all  this  while 

Amazed  stands  herselfe  so  mockt  to  see 
By  him,  who  has  the  guerdon  of  his  guile 
For  so  misfeigning  her  true  knight  to  bee. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  3, 40. 
Misform.  v.  a.     Put  in  an  ill  form. 
Misformed.  part.  adj.     Misshapen. 

His  monstrous  scalp  down  to  his  teeth  it  tore, 
And  that  misformed  shape  misshaped  more. 

Spenser. 

Misfortune,  s.     Calamity;  ill-luck;  want  of 
good  fortune. 

Fortune  thus  gan  say,  misery  and  misfortune  is 

all  one, 
And  of  misfortune,  fortune  hath  only  the  gift. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 
How  easy  my  misfortune  is  to  hit. 

Milton,  Comus,  286. 

Consider  why  the  change  was  wrought, 
You'll  find  it  his  misfortune,  not  his  fault. 

Addison. 

Misfortuned.   adj.    Unfortunate;   attended 
with  misfortune. 

Charity  hath  the  judging  of  so  many  private  griev- 
ances in  a  misfortuned  wedlock.— Milton,   Tetra- 
chordon. 
Misframing.  s.     Framing  amiss. 

Some  otlier  subtle  shrewe  that  is  of  his  counsaile 
deceived  him  into  the  misseframing  of  hys  matter 
more  towards  division  than  unitye. — Sir  T.  More, 
A  imlog y,  Worlds,  fol.  874.    (Rich.) 
Misgive,  r.  a. 

1.  Fill  with  doubt;    deprive  of  confidence: 
(with  the  reflective  pronoun}. 

As  Henry's  late  presaging  prophecy 
Did  glad  my  heart  with  hope  of  this  young  Rich- 
mond ; 

So  doth  my  heart  misgive  me  in  these  conflicts 
What  may  bef:d  him  to  his  harm  or  ours. 

8haketp»ar,  Hairi/  VI.  Part  III.  iv.  6. 

This  is  strange  !     Who  hath  got  the  right  Anne  ? 
My  heart  misgives  me. 

Id.,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  v.  5. 

Yet  oft  his  heart,  divine  of  something  ill, 
ititgWOO  h  im.  Mil  Inn ,  I'n  nnlixi'  Lost,  ix.  845. 

His  heart  iiiixii/in  him,  that  these  were  so  many 
meetinghouses;  bat,  upon  communicating  his  sus- 
picions, I  soon  made  him  easy. — Addison,  Free- 
holder. 

2.  Grant  or  give  improperly  or  amiss.  Rare. 


MISG 

I  know  nothing  of  any  of  their  liberty  misgiven  or 
misused,  till  about  a  fortnight  since. — Archbishop 
Laud,  History  of  his  Chancellorship  of  Oxford,  Re- 
mains, p.  192. 

Misgiving-,  verbal  abs.     Doubt ;  distrust. 

If  a  conscience  thus  qualified  and  informed,  bo 
not  the  measure  by  which  a  man  may  take  a  true 
estimate  of  his  absolution,  the  sinner  is  left  in  the 
plunge  of  infinite  doubts,  suspicions,  and  misgiv- 
ings, both  as  to  the  measures  of  his  present  duty, 
and  the  final  issues  of  his  future  reward.— South, 
Sermons. 

Wycliffe  appealed  to  the  Pope.  This  was  his  only 
resource;  it  implies  no  confidence  in  the  justice  of 
the  Papal  Court ;  it  is  consistent  with  serious  mis- 
givings as  to  his  own  chance  of  obtaining  impartial 
justice;  it  was  but  the  common  order  of  things. — 
Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  xiii. 
ch.  vi. 

Misgotten.  adj.     Unjustly  obtained. 

Leave,  faytor,  quickly  that  misgotten  weft. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  vi.1,18. 
Misgovern,    v.  a.      Govern  ill :    administer 
unfaithfully. 

Misgoverned  both  my  kingdome  and  my  life, 
I  gave  my  selfe  to  ease,  to  sleepe,  and  shine. 

Mirrotirfor  Magistrates,  p.  73. 
Solyman  charged  him  bitterly,  that  he  had  mis- 
governed the  state,  and  inverted  his  treasures  to  his 
own  use. — Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

Misgoverned,  adj.     Rude  ;  uncivilised. 

Rude  misgovern' d  hands,  from  window  tops, 
Threw  dust  and  rubbish  on  King  Richard's  head. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  v.  2. 
Misg-overnance.  s.     Irregularity. 

Thy  muse  too  long  slumbereth  in  sorrowing, 
Lulled  asleep  through  love's  misgovernance. 

Spenser. 
Misgovernment.  s. 

1.  Ill  administration  of  public  affairs. 

Men  lay  the  blame  of  those  evils  whereof  they 
know  not  the  ground,  upon  public  misgovernment. 
— Sir  W.  Raleigh,  Essay. 

The  crisis  was  indeed  formidable.  That  great  and 
victorious  empire,  on  the  throne  of  which  George 
the  Third  had  taken  his  seat  eighteen  years  before, 
with  brighter  hopes  than  had  attended  the  acces- 
sion of  any  of  the  long  line  of  English  sovereigns, 
had,  by  the  most  senseless  misgovernment,  been 
brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin. — Macaulay,  Critical 
and  Historical  Essays,  Warren  Hastings. 

If  the  misgovernment  of  James  were  suffered  to 
continue,  it  must  produce,  at  no  remote  time,  a 
popular  outbreak,  which  might  be  followed  by  a 
barbarous  persecution  of  the  Papists. — Id.,  His- 
tory of  England,  ch.  ix. 

2.  Ill  management. 

Men  are  miserable,  if  their  education  hath  been 
so  undisciplined  as  to  leave  tl*m  unfurnished  of 
skill  to  spend  their  time ;  but  most  miserable,  if 
such  misgovernment  and  unskilfulness  make  them 
fall  into  vicious  company. — Jeremy  Taylor. 

3.  Irregularity ;  inordinate  behaviour. 

There  is  not  chastity  enough  in  language 
Without  offence  to  utter  them :  thus,  pretty  lady, 
I  am  sorry  for  thy  much  misyovernment. 

Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iv.  1. 
Misgraff.  v.  a.     Graft  amiss. 

The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth ; 
But  either  it  was  different  in  blood, 
Or  else  mist/raffed,  in  respect  of  years. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  i.  1. 
Misground.  v.  a.     Found  falsely. 

Misgrounded.  part.  adj.     Falsely  founded. 

Otherwise  this  misgrounded  conceit  shall  pass 
with  us  as  a  gloss  of  Burdeaux,  that  mars  the  text.— 
JKthop  Hall,  Honmir  of  the  Married  Clergy,  p.  104. 

From  me  no  pulpit,  no  misgrounded  law, 
Nor  scandal  taken,  shall  this  cross  withdraw. 

I)onne,  Poems,  p.  325. 
Misguess.  v.  n.     Guess  amiss. 

Somo  false  shrewes  there  be  hee  myssegesseth 
amongo  and  wendeth  it  were  one,  where  in  dede  it 
was  another,  and  so  in  stede  of  one  felony  to  light 
there  eometh  twayne. — Sir  T.  More,  The  Debella- 
cion  of  Salem  and  Byzance,  Workes,  fol.  976. 
(Rich.) 

Misguidance,  s.     False  direction. 

Whosoever  deceives  a  man,  makes  him  ruin  him- 
self; and  by  causing  an  errour  in  the  great  guide  of 
his  actions,  his  judgement,  he  causes  an  errour  in 
his  choice,  tin;  misguidance '  of  which  must  naturally 
engage  him  to  his  destruction. — South,  Sermons. 
Misguide,  v.  a.     Direct  ill ;  lead  the  wrong 
way. 

Hunting  after  arguments  to  make  good  one  side 
of  a  question,  and  wholly  to  neglect  those  which 
favour  the  other,  is  wilfully  to  misr/nide  the  under- 
standing; and  is  so  far  from  giving  truth  its  true 
value.  that  it  wholly  debases  it.-  -Locke. 

Mixiiiiiilnl  prince!  no  longer  urge  thy  fate, 
Nor  teuipt  the  hero  to  unequal  w:ir. 

Prior,  Ode  to  Queen  Anne. 
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I  MISINFORMATION- 

Of  all  the  causes  which  conspire  to  blind 
Man's  erring  judgement,  and  misguide  the  mind, 
What  the  weak  head  with  strongest  bias  rules, 
Is  pride,  the  never-failing  vice  of  fools. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  ii.  201. 
Mishandle,  v.  a.     Manipulate ;  treat  badly. 
For  thoughe  very  few  be  over  manye  to  be  so 
wrongefully  myssehandeled  and  punished  for  only 
speaking  against  mysseorderand  abusions,  yet  ever- 
more the  word  (many)  must  needs  import  and  syg- 
nifie  some  greater  number  perde,  than  one,  or  two, 
or  three.— (Sir  T.  More,  Apology,  Workes,  fol.  889. 
(Rich.) 

Mishandling,    verbal  abs.     Bad   manipula- 
tion or  treatment. 

As  the  sorest  and  most  cruel  heynous  point,  in 
sundry  places  of  his  boke  this  pacifyer  preacheth 
upon  the  missetiandling  of  men  in  that  cause  of 
heresy.  —  Sir  T.  More,  Apology,  Workes,  fol.  916. 
(Rich.) 

Mishap.  s.     Ill  chance ;  ill  luck  ;  calamity. 

To  tell  you  what  miserable  mixhaps  fell  to  the 
young  prince  of  Macedon  his  cousin,  I  should  too 
much  fill  your  ears  with  strange  borrows.— Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

Since  we  are  thus  far  entered  into  the  considera- 
tion of  her  mishaps,  tell  me,  have  there  been  any 
more  such  tempests  wherein  she  hath  thus  wretch- 
edly been  wrecked.— Spenser. 

With  him  went  Danger,  clothed  in  ragged  weed 
Made  of  bear's  skin,  that  him  more  dreadful  made  • 
Yet  his  own  face  was  dreadful,  ne  did  need 
Strange  horror  to  deform  his  grisly  shade; 
A  net  in  the  one  hand,  and  a  rusty  blade 
In  the  other  was,  this  mischief,  that  mishap ; 
With  the  one  his  foes  he  threatened  to  invade, 
With  the  other  he  his  friends  meant  to  enwrap ; 
For  whom  he  could  not  kill  he  practised  to  entrap. 

Id.,  faerie  Queen. 

Sir  knight,  take  to  you  wonted  strength, 
And  master  these  mishaps  with  patient  might.  Ibid. 

If  the  worst  of  all  mishaps  hath  fallen, 
Speak ;  for  he  could  not  die  unlike  himself. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  TIte  Sophy,  i.  1 
Mishappen.  v.  n.     Happen  ill. 

Affraid  least  to  themselves  the  like  mishappen 
might.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  3,  20. 

Mishappiness.  s.     Mishap.     Rare. 

What  wit  have  words  so  great  and  forcible, 
That  may  con  tain  e  my  great  mishappinesse. 

Sir  T.  Wyat,  Complaint  upon  Love.  (Rich.) 
Mishear,  v.  n.     Hear  imperfectly. 

It  is  not  so  :  thou  hast  misspoke.-wtisfoard : 
Be  well  advised,  tell  o'er  thy  tale  again. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  ii.  2. 
Mishmash,  s.     Mingle  or  hotchpotch. 

Their  language  . . .  [is]  a  mish-mash  of  Arabick 
and  Portuguese.— Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of  some 
Years'  Travel  into  Africa  and  the  Great  Asia,  p.  27. 

I  know  the  ingredients  just  that  make  them  up 
All  to  loose  grains,  the  subtlest  volatile  atoms. 
With  the  whole  mish-mash  of  their  composition. 

Lee,  Princess  of  Cleves. 

Misimagination.    s.      Delusion  ;  hallucina- 
tion. 

Who  can  without  indignation  look  upon  the  pro- 
digies which  this  mis-imagination  produces  in  that 
other  sex.  —  Bishop  Hall,  The  Righteous  Mammon, 
Workes,  vol.  i.  fol.  760.  (Rich.) 

Misimprove.  v.  a.    Improve    (i.e.  alter)  the 
wrong  way. 

God  can  continue  worldly  riches  to  men,  even 

when  they  abuse  them  ;  but  if  a  spiritual  talent  be 

misimproved  it  must  also  be  taken  away. — South, 

Sermons,  vol.  xi.  p.  267.  (Rich.) 

Misimprovement.  s.     Mistaken  alteration. 

Their  neglect  and  misimprovement  of  that  season', 

implied  in  Christ's  wish  that  they  had  known  and 

improved  it. — South,  Sermons, vo\.xi.  p.  225.  (Rich.) 

Misincline.  v.  a.     Bear  the  wrong  way. 

Our  judgements  are  perverted,  our  wills  depraved, 
and  our  affections  misinclined,  and  set  upon  vile 
and  unworthy  objects.— South,  Sermons,  vol.  x.  p.  8. 
(Rich.) 

Misinfer.  v.  a.     Infer  wrongly. 

Nestorius  teaching  rightly,  that  God  and  man 
are  distinct  natures,  did  thereupon  misinfer,  that  in 
Christ  those  natures  can  by  no  conjunction  make 
one  person.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
Misinform,  v.  a.    Deceive  by  false  accounts. 

Some  of  it  belonged  to  Hircanus  son  of  Tobias,  a 
man  of  great  dignity,  and  not  as  that  wicked  Simon 
had  misinformed. — 2  Maccabees,  iii.  11. 

By  no  means  trust  to  your  servants,  who  mislead 
you,  or  misinform  you ;  the  reproach  will  lie  upon 
yourself. — Bacon. 

Misinform,  v.  n.     Make  false  information. 

You  misinform  against  him  for  concluding  with 
the  papists ;  you  find  it  not  in  him.— Bishop  Motin- 
tagu,  Appeal  to  Ceesar,  p.  256. 

Misinformation,  s.    False  intelligence ;  false 


accounts. 
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Let  not  such  be  discouraged  as  deserve  well,  by 
misinformation  of  others,  perhaps  out  of  euvy  or 
treachery. — Bacon. 

The  vengeance  of  God,  and  the  indignation  of 
men,  will  join  forces  against  an  insulting  baseness, 
when  backed  with  greatness,  and  set  on  by  misin- 
formation.— South,  Sermons. 

Misinformer.  s.     One  who  spreads  false  in- 
formation. 

I  plainly  told  the  lord  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
that  rather  than  I  would  be  obnoxious  to  those 
slanderous  tongues  of  his  miftinformers,  I  would 
cast  up  my  rochet.— Bishop  Hall,  Specialties  of  his 
Life. 

Misinstruct.    v.   a.      Instruct  improperly  ; 
teach  to  a  wrong  purpose. 

Touching  them  for  whom  we  crave  that  mercy 
which  is  not  to  be  obtained,  let  us  not  think  that 
our  Saviour  did  misinstruct  his  disciples,  willing 
them  to  pray  for  the  peace  even  of  such  as  should 
be  uncapable  of  so  great  a  blessing. — Hooker,  Eccle- 
siastical Polity,  v.  §  49. 

Misinstruction.   s.    Instruction  to  an  evil 
purpose. 

They  include  the  idolatries,  and  all  other  miscar- 
riages, which  they  know  not  themselves  guilty  of,  by 
reason  of  the  blind  misinstriictions  of  their  ehurch. 
Dr.  H.  More,  Antidote  against  Idolatry,  ch.  x. 
Misintelligence.  s. 

1.  Misunderstanding;  disagreement. 

He  lamented  the  misintelligence  he  observed  to  be 
between  their  majesties. — Lord  Clarendon,  Life,  ii. 
3-29. 

2.  Misinformation  ;  false  account. 
Misintend.  v.  a.     Aim  badly  ;  misdirect. 

Misin tended,  part.  adj.     Ill  directed. 
When  suddenly,  with  twinkle  of  her  eye, 
The  damsel  broke  his  misintended  dart. 

Spenser,  Sonnets,  xvi. 

Misinterpret,    v.  a.      Explain   in  a   wrong 
sense  or  wrong  intention. 

The  gentle  reader  rests  happy  to  hear  the  worthiest 
works  misinterpreted,  the  clearest  actions  obscured, 
and  the  innocentest  life  traduced. — B.  Jonson.> 

After  all  the  care  I  have  taken,  there  may  be 
several  passages  misquoted  and  misinterpreted. — 
Arbuthnot,  Tables  of  ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and 
Measures. 

Mislnterpretable.    adj.     Capable  of  being 
misinterpreted. 

I  can  as  ill  endure  a  suspicious  and  misinterpret- 
able  word  as  a  fault. — Donne,  Letter  to  Lady  M. 
Herbert :  1607. 

Misinterpretation,  s.     Wrong  explanation. 
Their  misinterpretation  of  the  law,  alluded  unto, 
argues  no  less.— Bishop  Hall,  Cases  of  Conscience, 
iv.  2. 

Misinterpreter.  s.     One  who  explains  to  a 
wrong  sense  or  wrong  intention. 

Whom  as  a  misinterpreter  of  Christ  I  openly'pro- 
test  against,  and  provoke  him  to  the  trial  of  this 
truth  before  all  the  world. — Milton,  Doctrine  and 
Discipline  of  Divorce,  dedication. 

Misjoin.  v.  a.     Join  unfitly  or  improperly. 

In  Reason's  absence  mimick  Fancy  wakes 
To  imitate  her ;  but  misjoining  shapes, 
Wild  work  produces  oft,  and  most  in  dreams  ; 
Ill-matching  words  and  deeds,  long  past,  or  late. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  110. 
Luther,  more  mistaking  what  he  read, 
Misjoins  the  sacivd  body  with  the  bread. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  ii.  141. 

Misjudge,  v.  n.    Form  false  opinions ;  judge 
ill. 

You  misjudge  •. 

You  see  through  love,  and  that  deludes  your  sight : 
As,  what  is  straight,  seems  crooked  through  the 
water.  Dryden,  All  for  Love. 

By  allowing  himself  in  what  is  innocent,  he  breeds 
offence  to  his  weak  and  misjudging  neighbour. — 
Bishop  Atterbury. 

Insensate !  (with  a  sigh  the  king  replies) 
Too  long  misjudging  have  I  thought  thee  wise, 
But  sure  relentless  folly  steels  thy  breast. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  iv.  37. 
Misjudge.  v. a.     Mistake;  judge  ill  of. 

Where  we  misjudge  the  matter,  a  miscarriage 
draws  pity  after  it ;  but  when  we  are  transported 
by  pride,  our  ruin  lies  at  our  own  door. — Sir  R. 
L' Estrange. 

Misjudgement,  s.     Unjust  judgement ;  un- 
just determination. 

His  third  reason,  that  the  misjudgement  in  case  of 
a  pecuniary  damage  or  banishment,  may  be  after- 
wards capable  of  being  reversed.  —  Bishop  Hall, 
Cases  of  Conscience. 

Nobody  will  dare  to  censure  that  popular  part  of 
the  tribunal,  whose  only  restraint  on  misjudgment 
is  the  censure  of  the  publick.— Burke,  Tluntghts  on 
a  Regicide  Peace. 
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Misken.  s.     Mix  en  ;  dungheap. 

And  would  you  mellow  rny  young  pretty  mistress 

In  such  a  misken  ?  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 

Night-  Walker,  iii.  1.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Miskin.  s.     Little  bagpipe.     Obsolete. 
Now  would  I  tune  my  miskins  on  this  green. 

Drayton,  Sliepherd's  Garland,  p.  5 :  1593. 

Miskindle.    v.  a.     Inflame  rashly;  animate 
to  an  ill  purpose. 

Such  is  the  miskindled  heat  of  some  unruly  spirits. 
— Bishop  Hall,  Remains,  p.  70. 

Misknow.   v.  a.      Not  know ;    be  ignorant 
of. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  they  do  more 
misknow  than  themselves.  —  Seasonable  Sermon, 
p.  39 :  1644. 

Misknowledg-e.  s.    Knowledge  of  the  wrong 
kind ;  wrong  perception. 

For  I  never  shall  (with  God's  grace)  be  ashamed 
to  make  publick  profession  thereof  upon  all  occa- 
sions, lest  God  should  be  ashamed  of  me  before  men 
and  angels;  especially,  lest  at  this  time  men  might 
presume  further  upon  the  misknowledgeofmy  mean- 
ing to  trouble  the  Parliament  than  were  convenient. 
—  Wilson,  James  I.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Mislay,  v.  a.     Lay  in  a  wrong  place. 

Mean  time  my  worthy  wife  our  arms  mislaid, 
And  from  beneath  my  head  my  sword  convey'd. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  jEneid,  vi.  702. 

The  fault  is  generally  mislaid  upon  nature ;  and 
there  is  often  a  complaint  of  want  of  parts,  when 
the  fault  lies  in  want  of  a  due  improvement.— Locke. 

If  the  butler  be  the  tell-tale,  mislay  a  spoon,  so  as 
he  may  never  find  it. — Swift,  Advice  to  Servants. 

The .  . .  charter,  indeed,  was  unfortunately  mis- 
laid ;  and  the  prayer  of  their  petition  was  to  obtain 
one  of  the  like  import  in  its  stead. — Hallam,  View 
of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
pt.  iii.  ch.  viii. 

Mislayer.  s.     One  who  puts  in  the  wrong 
place. 

The  mislayer  of  a  mere-stone  is  to  blame  :  but  it 
is  the  unjust  judge  that  is  the  capital  remover  of 
land- marks,  when  he  defineth  amiss  of  lands  and 
property.— Bacon,  Essays. 

Mislead,  v.  a.  preterite  and  past  participle 
misled.     Guide  a  wrong  way ;  betray  to 
mischief  or  mistake. 
Take,  oh  take  those  lips  away, 

That  so  sweetly  were  forsworn  : 
And  those  eyes,  the  break  of  day, 
Lights  that  do  mislead  the  morn. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  1,  song. 
Poor  misled  men  :  your  states  are  yet  worthy  pity, 
If  you  would  hear,  and  change  your  savage  minds, 
Leave  to  be  mad.  B.  Jonson,  Catiline. 

Trust  not  servants  who  mislead  or  misinform  you. 
— Bacon. 
Thou  who  hast  taught  me  to  forgive  the  ill, 

And  recompence,  as  friends,  the  good  misled; 
If  mercy  be  a  precept  of  thy  will, 
Return  that  mercy  on  thy  servant's  head. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabdis,  cclxiv. 

The  imagination,  which  is  of  simple  perception, 

doth  never  of  itself,  and  directly,  mislead  us ;  yet 

it  is  the  almost  f»tal  means  of  our  deception. — 

Glanville,  Scepsis  Scientifica. 

Whatever  necessity  determines  to  the  pursuit  of 
real  bliss,  the  same  necessity  establishes  suspense, 
and  scrutiny  of  each  successive  desire,  whether  the 
satisfaction  of  it  does  not  interfere  with  our  true 
happiness,  and  mislead  us  from  it. — Locke. 

'Tis  hard  to  say,  if  greater  want  of  skill 
Appear  in  writing  or  in  judging  ill : 
But  of  the  two  less  dangerous  is  th'  offence 
To  tire  our  patience,  than  mislead  our  sense. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  pt.  i. 
Such  as  is  the  poetry  of  Burns  was  his  life.  Even 
his  faults  of  character  and  errors  of  conduct  were 
those  of  a  high  nature ;  and  on  the  whole  were 
more  really  estimable,  as  well  as  more  loveable,  than 
the  virtues  of  most  other  people.  Misled  ho  often 
was,  as  he  has  himself  said  in  one  of  the  pieces  we 
have  transcribed  above — 

'  Misled  by  fancy's  meteor-ray, 

By  passion  driven ; 
But  yet  the  light  that  led  astray 

Was  light  from  heaven.' 
— Craik,  History  of  English  Literature,  ii.  425. 

Misleader.  s.     One  who  leads  to  ill. 

When  thou  dost  hear  I  am  as  I  have  been, 
Approach  me.  and  thou  shalt  be  as  thou  wast, 
The  tutor  and  the  feeder  of  my  riots ; 
Till  then  I  banish  thee  on  pain  of  death, 
As  I  have  done  the  rest  of  my  misleaders. 

Shakespear,  Henry  1 V.  Part  II.  v.  5. 

Misleading:,  adj.  Act  of  one  who  misleads. 
The  misleading  effect  is  greatest,  when  a  word 
which  in  common  use  expresses  some  definite  fact, 
is  extended  by  slight  links  of  connexion  to  cases  in 
which  that  liict  does  not  exist,  but  some  other  or 
others,  only  slightly  resembling  it.— J.  S.  Mill,  Sys- 
tem of  Logic,  pt.  v.  ch.  v. 
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Mislearned.  adj.     Not   really,  usefully,   or 
properly  learned. 

Such  is  this  which  you  have  here  propounded  on 
the  behalf  of  your  friend,  whom  it  seems  a  mis- 
learned  advocate  would  fain  bear  up  in  a  course 
altogether  unjustifiable. — Bishop  Hall,  Cases  of  Con- 
science. 

ivrisien.  s.     Mixed  corn,  as,  wheat  and  rye. 

They  commonly  sow  those  lands  with  wheat, 
mislen,  and  barley. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

xviislike.  v.  a.     Disapprove ;  be  not  pleased 
with ;  dislike. 

It  was  hard  to  say,  whether  he  more  liked  his 
doings,  or  misliked  the  effect  of  his  doings.— Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

Tertullian  was  not  deceived  in  the  place;  but 
Aquinas,  who  misliked  this  opinion,  followed  a 
worse. — Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Judge  not  the  preacher,  for  he  is  thy  judge : 
If  thou  mislike  him,  thou  conceiv'st  him  not. 

Herbert. 
Mislike.  v.  n.     Not  be  pleased  with. 

They  made  sport,  and  I  laughed ;  they  mispro- 
nounced, and  I  misliked. —  Milton,  Apology  for 
Smectymnuus. 

iVZisiike.  s.     Disapprobation  ;  dislike. 
Their  angry  gestures  with  mislike  disclose 
How  much  his  speech  offends  their  noble  ears. 

Fairfax. 
Misliker.  s.     One  who  disapproves. 

Open  flatterers  of  great  men,  privy  mislikers  of 
good  men,  fair  speakers  with  smiling  countenances. 
— Ascliam. 
IVIislikiug-.  verbal  abs.     Distaste. 

Going  forth  with  the  byshop,  till  they  came  to 
Windsore ;  hee  entred  the  Castle,  to  the  great  mi-s- 
liking  of  the  byshop. — Stow,  Henry  III.,  anno  1264. 
(Rich.) 

Mislive.  v.  n.     Live  ill. 

Should  not  thilke  God,  that  gave  him  that  good, 
Eke  cherish  his  child,  if  in  his  ways  he  stood? 
For  if  he  mislive  in  leudness  and  lust, 
Little  boots  all  the  wealth  and  the  trust. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar,  May. 

IVIisliving-.  part.  adj.     Living  amiss. 

The  misliving  Christian  crucifies  Christ  again.— 
Bishop  Hall,  Remains,  p.  16. 
Misliving-.  verbal  abs.     Bad  life. 

Trustyng,  as  God  was  angry  for  their  wicked- 
nesse,  even  so  should  he  forgive  thorn  of  his  mercy, 
if  they  repented  and  forsoke  their  misseliving. — 
Tyndal,  Works,  fol.  30,  Prologue  made  upon  tlie 
Prophet  Jonas.  (Rich.) 
Misluck.  s.  Misfortune ;  bad  luck. 

Poor  man !  it  was   his   misluck   to  marry  that 
wicked  wife.  —  Wodroephe,    French  and   English 
Grammar,  p.  301  :  162-'}. 
Mismake.  v.  a.     Make  amiss. 

But  provided  that  they  [translations]  shal  not  be 
read  if  they  be  missemade,  til  they  be  by  good  ex- 
amination amended. — Sir  T.  More,  A  Dialogue  con- 
cerning Heresies,  Workes,(o\.234.  (Rich.) 

Mismanage,  v.  a.     Manage  ill. 

The  debates  of  princes'  councils  would  be  in 
danger  to  be  mismanaged,  since  those  who  have  a 
great  stroke  in  them  are  not  always  perfectly  know- 
ing in  the  forms  of  syllogism.— Locke. 

Mismanagement,  s.  Ill  management ;  ill 
conduct. 

It  is  mismanagement  more  than  want  of  abilities, 
that  men  have  reason  to  complain  of  in  those  that 
differ  —Locke. 

The  falls  of  favourites,  projects  of  the  great, 
Of  old  mismanagements,  taxations  new, 
All  neither  wholly  false,  nor  wholly  true.         Pope. 
Mismark.   v.  a.      Mark    with    the    wrong 
token.  , 

Things  are  mismarked  in  contemplation  and  life, 
for  want  of  application  or  integrity.— Collier,  On 
Human  Reason. 

Mismatch,  v.  a.     Match  unsuitably. 
What  at  my  years  forsaken  !  had  I  been 
Ugly,  or  old,  mismatch'd  to  my  desires, 
My  natural  defects  had  taught  me, 
To  sit  me  down  contented. 

SoutJiern,  Spartan  Dame. 

Mismeasure.  v.  a.     Measure  incorrectly. 
With  aim  mismeasured,  and  impetuous  speed, 
Some  darting  strike  their  ardent  wish  far  off. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  v. 

Misname,  v.  a.     Call  by  the  wrong  name. 

They  make  one  man's  fancies,  or  perhaps  failings, 
confining  laws  to  others,  and  convey  them  as  sucli 
to  their  surnvders,  who  are  bold  to  misname  all 
unobsequiousness  to  their  incogitancy,  presump- 
tion.— lioyle,  On  Colours. 

Misnomer,  s.  [Fr.  nom  =  name.]  In  Laiv. 
Wrong  name,  by  which  an  indictment,  or 
any  other  act,  may  be  vacated. 
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The  law  does  not  favour  advantages  of  misnomer 
any  further  than  the  strict  rule  of  law  requires.— 
Vi'ner,  Abridgement  of  Law  and  Equity. 

Misnumbcr.  v.  a.     Number,  count,  reckon, 
wrongly  or  amiss. 

Which  miitht  well  make  it  suspected  that  the 
armies  by  sea,  before  spoken  of,  were  misnumbered. 
—Sir  W.  Raleigh,  History  of  tJie  World,  v.  i.  8. 
(Rich.) 

Misobserve.  v.  a.     Not  observe  accurately. 

They  understand  it  as  early  as  they  do  language; 

and,  if  1  misubserve  not,  they  love  to  be  treated  as 

rational  creatures  sooner  than  is  imagined.— Locke, 

Thoughts  on  Education. 

iwisogamist.  s.     Marriage-hater. 
misogamy,    s.       [Gr.   /.uaeai  =  hate,   p7<roc  = 
hatred  +  ya/ifw  =  marry,  y«/;«uc.  =  marriage.] 
Hatred  to  marriage. 

(For  exam  pie  see  M  i  s  o  g  y  n  y.) 
misogynist,  s.  [Gr.  yiw/  =  woman.]  Woman- 
hater. 

Jnnius,  at  the  first,  little  better  than  a  misogynist, 
was  afterwards  so  altered  from  himself,  that  he  suc- 
cessively married  four  wives.— Fuller,  Holy  State, 
p.  34:  1648. 

The  hardest  task  is  to  persuade  the  erroneous  ob- 
stinate iiiisorii/iiitst,  or  woman-hater,  that  any  dis- 
course acknowledging  their  worth  can  go  beyond 
poetry.—  Whitlock,  Manners  of  the  English,  p.322. 

misogyny,  s.     Hatred  of  women. 

It  is  misogyny  rather  than  misogamy  that  he  af- 
fects.— C.  Lamb,  Letter  to  Coleridge. 
misopinion.  s.     Erroneous  notion. 

We  are  as  apt  as  those,  that  see  through  a  mist,  to 
think  them  greater  than  they  are  :  every  fault  is  a 
crime,  where  misopinion  is  an  heresy. — Bishop  Hall, 
Peacemaker. 

misorder.  v.  a.    Conduct  ill ;  manage  irre- 
gularly. 

If  the  child  miss  either  in  forgetting  a  word,  or 
misordering  the  sentence,  I  would  not  have  the 
master  frown. — Ascham. 

Yet  few  of  them  come  to  any  great  age,  by  reason 
of  their  misordered  life  when  they  were  young. — Id. 

The  time  misorder'd  doth  in  common  sense 
Crowd  us,  and  crush  us  to  this  monstrous  form, 
To  hold  our  safety  up. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  2. 

misorder.  s.      Irregularity ;  disorderly  pro- 
ceedings. 

When  news  was  brought  to  Richard  the  Second 
that  his  uncles,  who  sought  to  reform  the  misorders 
of  his  counsellors,  were  assembled  in  a  wood  near 
unto  the  court,  he  merrily  demanded  of  one  Sir 
Hugh  a  Linne,  who  had  been  a  good  military  man, 
but  wns  then  somewhat  distraught  of  his  wits,  what 
he  would  advise  him  to  do?  Issue  out,  quoth  Sir 
Hugh,  and  slay  them  every  mother's  son  ;  and  when 
thou  hast  so  done,  thou  hast  killed  all  the  faithful 
friends  thou  hast  in  England. — Camden,  Remains. 

misorderly.  adj.     Irregular;  unlawful. 

His  overmuch  fearing  of  you  drives  him  to  seek 
some  misorderly  shift,  to  be  helped  by  some  other 
book,  or  to  be  prompted  by  some  other  scholar. — 
Ascham,  Schoolmaster. 

Their  own  unruly  and  misorderly  affections. — 
Hales,  Golden  Remains. 

misowning.  verbal  abs.     Erroneous  recog- 
nition. 

He  abjured  all  articles  belonging  to  the  craft  of 
negromaneie  or  misowning  to  the  faith  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. — Stow, 
Henry  VI. :  anno  1440.  (Rich.) 

Mispassion.  s.   Ill  directed  strong  affection. 

But  I  say  unto  you  that  not  only  the  outward  act 

of  murder  is  a  breach  of  the  law,  but  the  inward 

mispassion  of  the  heart  also. — Bishop  Hall,  Hard 

Texts  of  Scripture,  Matthew  v.  22.    (Rich.) 

mispense.  s.    Waste ;  loss ;  ill  employment. 
Rare. 

Your  riotous  mispence  had  empaired  your  estate. 
—Bishop  Hull,  Epistles,  ii.  10:  1608. 

Since  we  find  ourselves  guilty  of  the  sinfull  mis- 
pense of  our  good  hours,  let  us,  whiles  we  have  space, 
obtain  of  ourselves  to  be  caref'ull  of  redeeming  that 
precious  time  which  we  have  lost.— Id.,  Remains, 
p. 207. 

To  engage  now  in  contest  about  them,  may  be 
reasonably  deemed  nothing  more  than  a  wilful  'mis- 
poise  of  our  time,  labour,  and  good  humour,  by 
vainly  reciprocating  the  saw  of  endless  contention. 
— Barrow,  Sermons,  vol.  i.  serrn.  xxix. 

The  mispence  of  our  time,  the  wasting  our  talents, 
and  the  neglect  of  that  immediate  duty  and  worship 
we  owe  to  Almighty  God,  are,  I  fear,  matters  which 
are  seldom  accounted  for  by  us. — Killinybeck,  Ser- 
mons, p.  178. 

Mispersuade.    v.   a.       Bring    to   a  wrong 
notion. 
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Shall  we  give  sentence  of  death  inevitable  against 
all  those  fathers  of  the  Greek  church,  which,  being 
m'spersuaded,  died  in  the  errour  of  free-will?— 
Hooker,  Discourse  on  Justification,  p.  41. 

So  true  we  find  it,  by  experience  of  all  apes  in 
th  •  church  of  God,  that  the  teacher's  errour  is  tin- 
people's  trial,  harder  and  heavier  so  much  to  hour, 
as  he  is  iu  worth  and  regard  greater  that  misper- 
suadeth  them.—  Id.,  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  v.  §  62. 

mispersuasion.    s.      Wrong  notion ;    false 
opinion. 

They  looked  upon  us  as  men  in  mispersuasion  and 
errour. — Jeremy  Taylor,  Epistle  prefatory  to  his 
2vM/3oAoc:  1657. 

Some  mispersuasions  concerning  the  Divine  attri- 
butes tend  to  the  corrupting  men's  manners.— Dr. 
H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

Misplace,  v.  a.     Put  in  a  wrong:  place. 

I'Jl  have    this    crown  of  mine  cut  from   my 

shoulxlers, 
Before  I'll  see  the  crown  so  foul  misplaced. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iii.  2. 
Is  a  man  betrayed  by  such  agents  as  he  employs  ? 
He  misplaced  his  confidence,  took  hypocrisy  for 
fidelity,  and  so  relied  upon  the  services  of  a  pack  of 
villains. — South,  Sermons. 

misprint,  v.  a.     Print  wrongly. 

The  case  is  mis-printed.— Sir  M.  Hale,  History  of 
the  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  pt.  ii.  ch.  viii. 

misprint,  s.     Error  of  the  press. 
Misprise,  v.  a. 

1.  Mistake. 

You  spend  your  passion  on  a  misprised  mood ; 
I  ana  not  guilty  of  Lysander's  blood. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  iii.  2. 

2.  Slight ;  scorn  ;  despise. 

He's  so  much  in  the  heart  of  the  world,  and  espe- 
cially of  my  own  people  who  best  know  him,  that  I 
am  altogether  misprised. — Id.,  As  you  like  it,  i.  1. 

misprising-,  verbal abs.  Slighting;  scorning. 

Pluck  indignation  on  thy  head ; 
By  the  misprising  of  a  maid,  too  virtuous 
For  the  contempt  of  empire. 

Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  iii.  2. 

misprision.  s. 

1.  Scorn;  contempt. 

Here  take  her  hand, 

Proud  scornful  boy,  unworthy  this  good  gift ! 
That  dost  in  vile  misprision  shackle  up 
My  love  and  her  desert. 

Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  ii.  3. 

2.  Mistake  ;  misconception.     Obsolete. 

Thou  hast  mistaken  quite, 

And  laid  thy  love  juice  on  some  true  love's  sight ; 
Of  thy  misprision  must  perforce  ensue 
Some  true  love  turn'd,  and  not  a  false  turn'd  true. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  iii.  2. 

We  feel  such  or  such  a  sentiment  within  us,  and 

herein  is  no  cheat  or  misprision-,  it  is  truly  so,  and 

our  sense  concludes  nothing  of  its  rise. — Glanville, 

Scepsis  Scientiftca. 

3.  In   Common   Law.      It  signifies  neglect, 
negligence,  or  oversight. 

Misprision  of  treason  is  the  concealment,  or  not 
disclosing,  of  known  treason  ;  for  the  which  the  of- 
fenders are  to  suffer  imprisonment  during  the  king's 
pleasure,  lose  their  goods  and  the  profits  of  their 
lands  during  their  lives.  Misprision  of  felony  is  the 
letting  any  person,  committed  for  treason  or  felony, 
or  suspicion  of  either,  to  go  before  he  be  indicted.— 
Cowell. 

For  my  own  part,  I  think  it  a  sort  of  misprision 
of  treason  against  society. — Sir  W.  Draper,  Letters 
of  Junius,  let.  ii. 

The  fourth  species  of  offences  more  immediately 
against  the  king  and  government  are  entitled' mis- 
prisions  and  contempts.  Misprisions  (a  term  derived 
from  the  old  French  mespris,a,  neglect  or  contempt) 
are,  in  the  acceptation  of  our  law,  generally  under- 
stood to  be  all  such  high  offences  as  are  under  the 
degree  of  capital,  but  nearly  bordering  thereon ;  and 
it  is  said  that  a  misprision  is  contained  in  every 
treason  and  felony  whatsoever  ;  that  if  the  king  so 
please,  the  offender  may  be  proceeded  against  for  the 
misprision  only —  .  Misprisions  are  generally  di- 
vided into  two  sorts :  negative,  which  consist  in  the 
concealment  of  something  which  ought  to  be  re- 
vealed; and  positive,  which  consist  in  something 
which  ought  not  to  have  been  done. ...  Of  the  first, 
or  negative,  kind  is  what  is  called  misprision  of 
treason,  consisting  of  a  bare  knowledge  and  conceal- 
ment of  treason  without  any  assent  thereto. . . . 
Misprision  of  felony  is  also  the  concealment  of  a 
felony  which  a  man  knows  but  never  assented  to. 
. . .  There  is  also  another  species  of  negative  mis- 
prisions,  namely  the  concealing  of  treasure-trove 
which  belongs  to  the  king  or  his  grantees  by  prero- 
gative royal,  the  concealment  of  which  was  formerly 
punishable  by  death,  but  now  only  by  tine  and  im- 
prisonment. .  . .  Misprisions  which  are  merely  posi- 
tive are  generally  denominated  contempts  or  high 
misdemeanors.— Sir  W.  Blackstone,  Commentaries 
on  the  Laws  of  England,  b.  iv.  ch.  is. 
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misproceeding.  s.     Irregular  proceeding. 

All  which  errours  and  misproceeditigs  they  do 
fortify  and  intrench  by  an  addicted  respect  to  their 
own  opinions.— Bacon,  On  the  Controversy  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

misprofess.  v.a.  Announce  unjustly  or  falsely 
one's  skill  in  any  art  or  science,  so  as  to 
invite  employment. 

Keep  me  back,  O  Lord,  from  them  who  misprofess 
arts  of  healing  the  soul,  or  the  body,  by  means  not 
imprinted  by  Thee  in  the  church,  or  not  in  nature 
for  the  body. — Donne,  Devitions,  p.  86:  1621. 

mispronounce,  v.  n.     Speak  inaccurately. 

They  made  sport,  and  I  laughed;  they  mispro- 
nounced, and  I  misliked;  and,  to  make  up  the  At- 
ticism, they  were  out,  and  I  hissed.—  Milton,  Apology 
for  Smectymnuus. 

mispronounce,  v.  a.  Pronounce  impro- 
perly. 

The  Greeks,  who  knew  little  of  this  people  who 
lived  a  great  way  from  the  sea,  might  easily  mispro- 
nounce their  name.— Bishop  Patrick,  Paraphrases 
and  Commentaries  on  the  Old  Testament,  Genesis 
x.  26. 

misproud.  adj.    Viciously  proud.    Obsolete. 

Now  I  fall,  thy  tough  commixtures  melt, 
Impairing  Henry,  strength'ning  misproud  York. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  ii.  6. 
misquote,  v.  a.     Quote  falsely. 

Look  how  we  can,  or  sad,  or  merrily, 
Interpretation  will  misquote  our  looks. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  \.  2. 

Like  other  fair  pleaders  in  Lord  Mansfield's  school 

of  justice,  you   answer  Junius  by  misquoting  his 

words,  and  mistating  his  propositions. — Letters  of 

Junius,  let.  Ixxvi. 

misraise.     v.  a.    Raise  wrongly. 
misraised.  part.  adj.     Raised  wrongly. 

Here  we  were  out  of  danger  of  this  misraised  fury. 
Bishop  Hall,  Sermon  XXIX.,  Workes,  vol.  iii.  fol.  490. 
(Rich.) 

migrate,  v.  a.    Make  a  false  estimate. 

There  is  no  way,  in  which  we  do  not  thus  impose 
on  ourselves,  either  assuming  false,  or  misrating 
true  advantages.— Harrow,  Sermons,  vol.  iii.  serin. 
xxix. 

misreceive.  v.  a.  Receive  amiss  or  impro- 
perly. 

There  is  nothing  that  more  dishonoured  governors 
than  to  misreceive  moderate  addresses. —  Water- 
house,  Apology  for  Learning,  p.  249 :  1653. 

misrecital.  s.     Wrong  recital. 

The  court  will  take  notice  of  the  true  statute,  and 
will  reject  the  misrecital  as  surplusage. — Sir  M. 
Hale,  History  of  the  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  pt.  ii. 
ch.  xxiv. 

misrecite.  v.  a.  Recite  not  according  to  the 
truth. 

He  misrecites  the  argument,  and  denies  the  con- 
sequence, which  is  clear. — Bishop  Mramhall. 

Misreckon.  v.  a.  Reckon  wrong;  compute 
wrong. 

Whoever  finds  a  mistake  in  the  sum  total,  must 
allow  himself  out,  though  after  repeated  trials  he 
may  not  see  in  which  article  he  has  misreckoned. — 
Swift. 
Misrehearse.  v.  a.     Rehearse  amiss. 

He  woulde  make  you  ween  here  that  I  bothe  mis- 
rehearse  and  misconstrue. — Sir  T.  More,  The  Debel- 
latwn  of  Satan,  Workes,  fol.  1009.  (Rich.) 

Misrelate.  v.  a.  Relate  inaccurately  or 
falsely. 

To  satisfy  me  that  he  misrelated  not  the  experi- 
ment, he  brought  two  or  three  small  pipes  of  glass, 
which  gave  me  the  opportunity  of  trying  it. — Boyle. 

Misreiation.  s.  False  or  inaccurate  nar- 
rative. 

Mine  aim  was  only  to  press  home  those  things  in 
writing,  which  had  been  agitated  between  us  by 
word  of  mouth ;  a  course  much  to  be  preferred  be- 
fore verbal  conferences,  as  being  less  subject  to  mis- 
takes and  misrelations,  and  wherein  paralogisms  are 
more  quickly  detected.— Bishop  Bramhall. 
misreligion.  s.  Erroneous  religion. 

It  is  not  for  nothing  that  note  is  made  of  the 
countrey  of  this  thankful  leper;  he  was  a  Samari- 
taine;  the  place  is  knowne  and  branded  with  the 
infamy  of  a  Paganish  misreligion. —  Jiishop  Hall, 
Contemplations,  The  Ten  Lepers,  Workes,  vol.  ii. 
fol.  185.  (Rich.) 

misremember.  v.  a.  Mistake  by  trusting 
to  memory. 

If  I  much  misremember  not,  I  had  such  a  spirit 
from  peas  kept  long  enough  to  lose  their  verdure. — 
Boyle. 

misreport.    v.  a.     Give    a  false    account; 
give  an  account  disadvantageous  and  false. 
231 
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His  doctrine  was  misreported,  as  though  he  had 
every  where  preached  this,  not  only  concerning  the 
Gentiles,  but  also  touching  the  Jews.— Hooker,  Ec- 
clesiastical Polity. 

A  man  that  never  yet 
Did,  as  he  vouches,  misreport  your  grace. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  v.  1. 

The  wrong  judgment  that  misleads  us,  and  makes 
the  will  often  fasten  on  the  worst  side,  lies  in  mis- 
reporting  upon  the  various  comparisons  of  these.— 
Locke. 

Misreport.  s.  False  account ;  false  and 
malicious  representation. 

We  defend  him  not, 

Only  desire  to  know  his  crime ;  'tis  possible 
it  may  be  some  mistake  or  misreport, 
Some  false  suggestion,  or  malicious  scandal. 

Sir  J.  Denliam,  The  Sophy. 

As  by  flattery  a  man  is  usually  brought  to  open 
his  bosom  to  his  mortal  enemy,  so  by  detraction,  and 
aslanderous  misreport  of  persons,  he  is  often  brought 
to  shut  the  same  even  to  his  best  and  truest  Mends. 
—South,  Sermons. 

Misrepresent,  v.  a.  Represent  not  as  it  is ; 
falsify  to  disadvantage :  (mis  often  sig- 
nifies not  only  error,  but  malice  or  mis- 
chief). 

See  how  he  lies  at  random,  carelessly  diffused ! . . . 
In  slavish  habit,  ill- fitted  weeds 
O'er-worn  and  soil'd ; 
Or  do  my  eyes  misrepresent '! 

Milton,  Samson  Agonixtes,  118. 

Two  qualities  necessary  to  a  reader  before  his 
judgment  should  be  allowed  are,  common  honesty 
and  common  sense ;  and  that  no  man  could  have 
misrepresented  that  paragraph,  unless  he  were  ut- 
terly destitute  of  one  or  both. — Swift. 

While  it  is  so  difficult  to  learn  the  springs  of  some 
facts,  and  so  easy  to  forget  the  circumstances  of 
others,  it  is  no  wonder  they  should  be  so  grossly 
misrepresented  to  the  publick  by  curious  and  in- 
quisitive heads,  who  proceed  altogether  upon  conjec- 
tures.— Swift. 

Misrepresentation,  .v. 

1 .  Act  of  misrepresenting. 

They  have  prevailed  by  misrepresentations,  and 
other  artifices,  to  make  the  successor  look  upon  them 
as  the  only  persons  he  can  trust.— Swift. 

2.  Account  maliciously  false. 

Since  I  have  shewn  him  his  foul  mistakes  and 
injurious  misrepresentations,  it  will  become  him 
publickly  to  own  and  retract  them. — Bishop  Atter- 
oury. 

We  should  all  be  heroes,  if  it  were  not  for  blood 
and  fractures ;  all  saints  if  it  were  not  for  the  re- 
strictions and  privations  of  sanctity;  all  patriots, if 
it  were  not  for  the  losses  and  misrepresentations  to 
which  patriotism  exposes  us. — Sydney  Smith,  Ballot. 

Misrepresented  s.  One  who  represents 
things  not  as  they  are. 

An  empty  misrepresenter  of  our  antiquities,  his- 
tories, and  records. — Bishop  Nicolson,  To  Dr.  Ken- 
net,  Epistolary  Correspondence,  i.  262. 

Misrepute.  v.  a.     Repute  wrongly. 

Misreputed.  part.  adj.     Wrongly  reputed. 

And  in  so  doing  let  them  not  doubt  but  that  they 
shall  vindicate  the  misreputed  honour  of  God  and 
his  great  Lawgiver,  by  suffering  him  to  give  his  own 
laws  according  to  the  condition  of  man's  nature 
best  known  to  him. — Milton,  Doctrine  and  Disci- 
pline of  Divorce.  (Eich.) 

Misrule,  s.  Tumult  ;  confusion  ;  revel ; 
unjust  domination. 

The  wikle  lieades  of  the  parishe,  conventynge  to- 
gether, cliuse  them  a  grand  capitaine  (of  mischeef) 
whom  they  innoble  with  the  title  of  my  lorde  of 
misserule.—Stubbes,  Anatomy  of  Abuses,  fol.  92.  b. : 
1585. 

This  lord  of  misrule  in  their  compotations,  or 
drunken  meetings,  was  called '  modiperator.' — Hake- 
will.  Apology,  p.  363. 

There,  in  the  portal  placed,  the  heav'n-born  maid, 
Enormous  riot  and  misrule  survey'd. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  i.  138. 
Misruly.  adj.     Unruly  ;  turbulent. 

And  curb  the  raunge  of  his  misruly  tongue. 

Bishop  Hall,  Satires,  vi.  1. 
Miss.  s. 
1.  Term  of  honour  to  a  young  girl. 

Where  there  are  little  masters  and  misses  in  a 
house,  they  are  great  impediments  to  the  diversions 
of  the  servants. — Swift. 

[Miss,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  was 
appropriated  to  the  daughters  of  gentlemen  under 
the  age  of  ten,  or  given  opprobriously  to  young 
gentlewomen  reproaehable  for  the  giddiness  or  ir- 
regularity of  their  conduct.  See  Notes  on  Steele's 
'  Epistolatory  Correspondence,'  i.  S)2.  Mistress  was 
then  the  style  of  grown  up  unmarried  ladies,  though 
the  mother  was  living;  and,  for  a  considerable) 
part  of  the  century,  maintained  its  ground  against 
the  infantine  term  of  miss.—Todd.~] 
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2.  Strumpet ;  concubine ;  whore  ;  prostitute. 

All  women  would  be  of  one  piece, 
The  virtuous  matron  and  the  miss. 

Butler,  Uiidibras,  iii.  1,  863. 
This  gentle  cock,  for  solace  of  his  life, 
Six  misses  had  besides  his  lawful  wife. 

Drj/den,  The  Cock  and  the  Fox,  55. 
Miss.  v.  a. 

1 .  Not  hit  by  the  mind  ;  mistake. 

To  heaven  their  prayers 
Flew  up,  nor  miss'd  the  way. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  14. 

2.  Not  hit  by  manual  aim. 

The  life  you  boasted  to  that  javelin  given, 
Prince,  you  have  miss'd. 

Pope,  Translation  of  tlie  Iliad,  xxii.  337. 

3.  Fail  of  obtaining. 

If  she  desired  above  all  things  to  have  Orgalus, 
Orgalus  feared  nothing  but  to  miss  Partnenla. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Where  shall  a  maid's  distracted  heart  find  rest, 
If  she  can  miss  it  in  her  lover's  breast  ?        Dryden. 

When  a  man  misses  his  great  end,  happiness,  he 
will  acknowledge  he  judged  not  right. — Locke. 

4.  Discover   something  to   be   unexpectedly 
wanting. 

Without  him  I  found  a  weakness,  and  a  mistrust- 
fulness of  myself,  as  one  strayed  from  his  best 
strength,  when  at  any  time  I  missed  him.— Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

In  vain  have  I  kept  all  that  this  fellow  hath  in  the 
wilderness,  so  that  nothing  was  missed.— 1  Samuel, 
xxv.  21. 

5.  Be  without. 

We  cannot  miss  him ;  he  does  make  our  fire, 
Fetch  in  our  wood.  Shakespear,  Tempest,  i.  2. 

6.  Omit. 

He  that  is  so  tender  of  himself,  that  he  can  never 
find  in  his  heart  so  much  as  to  miss  a  meal,  by  way 
of  punishment  for  his  faults,  shews  he  is  not  much 
fallen  out  with  himself.—  Whole  Duty  of  Man. 

She  would  never  miss  one  day, 
A  walk  so  fine,  a  sight  so  gay. 

Prior,  The  Lady's  Looking-  Glass. 

7.  Perceive  want  of. 

My  redoubled  love  and  care, 
May  ever  tend  about  thee  to  old  age 
With  all  things  grateful  cheer'd,  and  to-supply'd, 
That  what  by  methou  hast  lost  thou  least  shalt  miss. 
Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  ix.  23. 
He  who  has  a  firm  sincere  friend,  may  want  all  the 
rest  without  missing  them. — South,  Sermons. 

Miss.  v.  n. 

1 .  Fly  wide  ;  not  hit. 

Flying  bullets  now, 
To  execute  his  rage,  appear  too  slow, 
They  miss  or  sweep  but  common  souls  away. 

Waller. 

2.  Not  succeed. 

The  general  root  of  superstition  is,  that  men  ob- 
serve when  things  hit,  and  not  when  they  miss ;  and 
commit  to  memory  the  one,  and  forget  and  pass  over 
the  other. — Bacon. 

3.  Fail ;  mistake. 

Emongst  the  angels,  a  whole  legione 
Of  wicked  sprites  did  fall  from  happy  blis  ; 
What  wonder  then  if  one,  of  women  all,  did  mis! 
Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iii.  9,  2. 

4.  Be  lost ;  be  wanting. 

Thy  shepherds  which  were  with  us,  we  hurt  them 
not,  neither  was  there  ought  missing  unto  them. — 
1  Samuel,  xxv.  7. 

For  a  time  caught  up  to  God,  as  once 
Moses  was  in  the  mount,  and  missing  long, 
And  the  great  Thisbite,  who  on  fiery  wheels 
Rode  up  to  heaven,  yet  once  again  to  come. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  ii.  14. 

5.  Miscarry  ;  fail ;  as  by  accident. 

The  invention  all  admired,  and  each,  how  he 
To  be  the  inventor  miss'd,  so  easy  it  seem'd, 
Once  found,  which  yet  unfound  most  would  have 

thought 
Impossible.  Milton,  Paradiae  Lost,  vi.  498. 

Grittus  missing  of  the  Moldavian  fell  upon  Maylat. 
— Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

6.  Fail  to  obtain,  learn,  or  find  :  (sometimes 
with  of  before  the  object). 

The  moral  and  relative  perfections  of  the  Deity 
are  easy  to  be  understood  by  us;  upon  the  least 
reflection  we  cannot  miss  of  them. — Bishop  Atter- 
bury,  Sermons. 

Miss.  s. 

1.  Loss;  want. 

I  could  have  better  spared  a  better  man. 
Oh,  I  should  have  a  heavy  miss  of  thee, 
If  I  were  much  in  love  with  vanity. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  v.  4. 

If  these  papers  have  that  evidence  in  them,  there 
will  be  no  great  miss  of  those  which  are  lost,  and 
my  reader  may  be  satisfied  without  them. — Locke. 

2.  Mistake ;  error. 


He  did  without  any  great  miss  in  the  hardest 
points  of  grammar. — Ascham,  Schoolmaster. 
Amends  lor  misse  he  now  will  make. 

Preston,  Tragedy  of  King  Cambises. 
I  found  my  miss,  struck  hands,  and  pray'd  him. 

tell 
(To  hold  acquaintance  still)  where  he  did  dwell. 

Donne,  Poems,  p.  95. 
3.  Hurt ;  harm.     Obsolete. 
In  humble  dales  is  footing  fast, 

The  trode  is  not  so  tickle  ; 
And  though  one  fall  through  heedless  haste, 
Yet  is  his  misse  not  mickle. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar,  July. 

Missal,  s.  [Lat.  missale ;  Fr.  missel.']    Mass 
book. 

By  the  rubrick  of  the  missal,  in  every  solemn 
mass,  the  priest  is  to  go  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
altar. — Bishop  Stiliingjleet. 

Missay.  v.  n. 

1.  Speak  ill  of;  censure.     Obsolete. 

Their  ill  haviour  garres  men  missay, 
Both  of  their  doctrine  and  their  fay. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar, '.September. 

2.  Say  wrong. 

We  are  not  dwarfs,  but  of  equal  stature,  if  Tivcs 
missay  not. — Hakewill,  Apology, 

Missay.  v.  a.     Utter  amiss. 

Pray  for  us  there, 
That  what  they  have  misdoue, 
Or  missaid,  we  to  that  may  not  adhere. 

Donne,  Poems,  p.  3-tl. 

Missay  ing-,  verbal  abs.     Improper  expres- 
sion ;  bad  words. 

It  being  the  proper  scope  of  this  work  in  hand, 
not  to  rip  up  and  relate  the  misdoings  of  his  whole 
life,  but  to  answer  only  and  refute  the  missayinys  of 
his  book. — Milton,  Eiconoclastes,  preface. 

Misseek.  v.  a.     Seek  in  a  wrong  quarter. 
Nor  ye  set  not  a  dragnet  for  a  hare ; 

And  yet  the  thing  that  most  is  your  desire, 
You  do  misseek  with  more  travell  and  care. 

Sir  T.  Wyat,  Of  the  Mean  and  Sure  Estate. 

Misseem.    v.  n.     Make  false  appearance ; 

misbecome. 

Misseeming-.  part.  adj.     Misbecoming. 
Never  knight  I  saw  in  such  misseeming  plight. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Misseeming:.  verbal  abs.  False  appearance  ; 
disguise. 

Foul  Duessa  meet, 

Who  with  her  witchcraft  and  misseeming  sweet 
Inveigled  her  to  follow  her  desires  unmeet. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Missel-bird,  s.     See  Mistletoe. 

Misseldine.  s.     See  Mistletoe. 

They  bruise  the  berries  of  missel-den  first,  and 
then  wash  them,  and  afterwards  soeth  them  in 
water;  whereof  birdlime  is  made.— Barret,  Alve- 
arie:  15S0. 

X&issend.  v.  a.     Send  amiss,  or  incorrectly : 
(as,   'A  letter  or  parcel  missent,'  i.e.  not 
forwarded  to  the  proper  place). 
Misserve.   v.  a.     Serve  unfaithfully ;    serve 
dishonestly. 

You  shall  enquire  whether  the  good  statute  be 
observed,  whereby  a  man  may  have  that  he  thinketh 
he  hath,  and  not  be  abused  or  misserved  in  that  he 
buys. — Bacon,  Charge  at  the  Sessions  of  the  Verge. 

Great  men,  who  misserved  their  country,  were 
fined  very  mg}]]y.—Arbuthnot,  Tables  of  ancient 
Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

Misset.  v.  a.     Misplace. 

If,  therefore,  that  boundary  of  suits  (an  oath)  be 
taken  away,  or  misset,  where  shall  be  the  end : — 
Bacon,  Judicial  Charge,  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  554.  (Ilich.) 

Misshape,  v.  a.   past.  part,  misshaped  and 

misshapen, 
1 .  Shape  ill ;  form  ill ;  deform. 

A  rude,  misshapen,  monstmous  rabblement. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

His  monstruous  scalp  down  to  his  teeth  it  tore, 
And  that  misiorined  shape,  misshaped  more.      Ibid. 

Pride  will  have  a  fall :  the  beautiful  trees  go  all  to 
the  wreck  here,  and  only  the  misshapen  and  despi- 
cable dwarf  is  left  standing.— Sir  K.  L' Estrange. 

They  make  bold  to  destroy  ill-formed  and  mis- 
sluiped  productions. — Liiclce. 

'Ihe  Alps  broken  into  so  many  steps  and  preci- 
pices, form  one  of  the  most  irregular,  misshaptn 
scenes  in  the  world.— Addition, 

We  ought  not  to  believe  thsit  the  banks  of  the  ocean 
are  really  deformed,  because  they  have  not  the  form 
of  a  regular  bulwark  :  nor  that  the  mountains  are 
misshapen,  because  they  are  not  exact  pyramids  or 
cones. — Bentley,  Sermons. 

Some  figures  monstrous  and  misshaped  appear 
Consider'd  singly,  or  beheld  too  near, 
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\Vhich  but  proportion'd  to  their  site  or  place, 
Due  distance  reconciles  to  form  and  graee. 

Pope,  Essay  an  Criticism,  i.  171. 
2.  In  Shakespear,  perhaps,  it  once  signifies 
ill  directed  :  (as,  '  to  shape  a  course'). 

Thy  wit,  that  ornamPiit  to  shape  and  love, 
Misshapen  in  the  conduct  of  them  both, 
Like  powder  in  a  skilless  soldier's  flask, 
Is  set  on  fire.     Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  3. 

Missile,    adj.     [Lat.  missilis.']     Thrown  by 
the  hand ;  striking  at  a  distance. 

We  bend  the  bow,  or  wing  the  missile  dart.  Pope. 
Missile,  s.     That  which  is  thrown  by  hand. 

The  soldiers  of  the  ntlverse  party  broke  into  the 
chamber:  blows  were  interchanged  j  I'erdiccas  him- 
self was  attacked  with  missiles,  and  blood  was  be- 
ginning to  flow,  when  some  of  the  elder  among  the 
assailants  interposed,  and,  taking  off  their  helmets, 
in  treated  Perdieeas  and  his  followers  to  desist  from 
their  useless  resistance.— Bishop  Thirlwall,  History 
of  Greece,  eh.  Ivi. 

"  The  duller  portion   over  whose  heads  his   [Mr. 
Canning's]  lighter  missiles  flew,  were  offended  with 


one  who  spoke  so  lightly  ;  it  was  almost  personal  to 
them  if  lie  jested,  and  a  classical  allusion  was  next 
thing  to  an  affront. — Lord  Brougham,  Historical 
Skt-tches  of  Statesmen  during  the  Reign  ofGeoryelll. 
Mr.  Canning. 

Missing:,  part.  adj.     Wanting. 

Torn  leaves  and  the  shoots  that  are  shortened  by 
the  pruner,  do  not  reproduce  their  missing  parts ; 
and  though  when  the  branch  of  a  tree  is  cut  off  close 
to  the  trunk,  the  place  is  in  the  course  of  years 
covered  over,  it  is  not  by  any  reparative  action  in 
the  wounded  surface,  but  by  the  lateral  growth  of 
the  adjacent  bark.— Herbert  Spencer,  The  Induc- 
tions of  Biology,  ch.  iv. 

Missing,  verbal  abs. 

1.  Disappearance  ;  loss. 

My  lord, 

Upon  my  lady's  missing,  came  to  me 
"With  his  sword  drawn.   Slin/ct-spear,  Cymbeline,  v.  5. 

2.  Failing-  to  hit  the  mark. 

'Sir,'  snid  that  emperor  [Galerius]  to  a  soldier 
who  had  missed  the  target  in  succession,  I  know 
not  how  many  times  (suppose  we  say  fifteen),  'allow 
me  to  offer  my  congratulations  on  the  truly  admi- 
rable skill  you  have  shown  iu  keeping  clear  of  the 
mark.  Not  to  have  hit  once  in  so  many  trials  argues 
the  most  splendid  talents  for  missing.' — De  Quincey, 
Works,  vol.  xiv.  p.  161,  note :  J863. 

Mission,  s.  [Lat.  rnissio,  -onis.~\ 

1.  Commission;   state  of  being  sent  by  su- 
preme authority. 

Her  son  tracing  the  desart  wild. 
All  his  great  work  to  come  before  him  set, 
How  to  begin,  how  to  accomplish  best, 
His  end  of  being  on  earth,  and  mission  high. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  ii.  111. 

The  divine  authority  of  our  mission,  and  the 
powers  vested  in  us  by  the  high-priest  of  our  pro- 
fession, Christ  Jesus,  are  publickly  disputed  and 
denied.— Bishop  Atterljury. 

2.  Persons  sent  on  any  account,  usually  to 
propagate  religion. 

In  these  ships  there  should  be  a  mission  of  three 
of  the  brethren  of  Solomon's  house,  to  give  us 
knowledge  of  the  sciences,  manufactures,  and  in- 
ventions of  all  the  world,  and  bring  us  books  and 
patterns;  and  that  the  brethren  should  stay  abroad 
till  the  new  missi/m. — Bacon,  New  Atlantis. 

3.  Dismission  ;  discharge. 

In  Ctesar's  army,  somewhat  the  soldiers  would 
have  had,  yet  only  demanded  a  mission  or  discharge, 
though  with  no  intention  it  should  be  granted,  but 
thought  to  wrench  him  to  their  other  desires;  where- 
upon with  one  cry  they  asked  mission.  —  Bacon, 
Apophthegms. 

4.  Faction ;  party.    Hare. 

Glorious  deeds,  in  these  fields  of  late, 
Made  emulous  missions  'rnougst  the  gods  them- 
selves, 
And  drove  great  Mars  to  faction. 

SOuAaptar,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  3. 
Missionary,  s.    One  sent  to  propagate  re- 
ligion. 

You  mention  the  presbyterian  missionary,  who 
hath  been  persecuted  for  his  religion.— Swift. 

I  desire  our  young  missionaries  from  the  uni- 
versity to  consider  where  they  are,  and  not  dress, 
and  look,  aud  move,  like  young  ollicers.— Tatter 
no.  270. 

Missioner.   *.     Missionary.     See  extract 
from  Todd, 

The  missioners  of  France  seek  to  establish  this 
practice  in  all  places  where  they  teach.—  W.Moun- 
tague,  Devout  Essays,  pt.  ii.  p.  91 :  1054. 

Like  mighty  missioner  you  come, 
Ad  partes  infidelium. 

Dryden,  Epistle  to  Sir  George  Etheredge. 
LOurwordat  first  was  tmuiOMT;  of  which  the  earliest 
example,  given  by  Dr.  Johnson,  is  from  Dryden. 
VOL.  U. 
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Dryden,  however,  adopted  also  the  French  form 
nii.isionai.re-,  and  thus,  in  the  original  edition  of  the 
Hind  and  Panther,  writes,  '  these  the  missionaires 
our  zeal  has  made,'  4to.  1687.  p.  63.  Soon  afterwards 
missionary  became  the  word.— Todd J 
Missive,  adj.  [Fr.] 

1 .  Having  the  character  of  that  which  is  sent. 

The  king  grants  a  licence  under  the  great  seal 
called  a  cong6  d'eslire,  to  elect  the  person  he  has 
nominated  by  his  letters  missive. — Ayliffe,  Parergon 
Juris  Canonici. 

2.  Used  at  a  distance. 

In  vain  with  darts  a  distant  war  they  try, 
Short,  and  more  short  the  missive  weapons  fly. 

Dryden,  Cymon  and  Iphigenia,  6?3. 
Ink  is  the  great  missive  weapon  in  all  battles  of 
the  learned.— Swift,  Battle  of  the  Books. 
Missive,  s.     Anything  sent. 

a.  Letter. 

Great  aids  came  in  to  him  :  partly  upon  missives, 
and  partly  voluntary  from  many  parts.— Bacon, 
History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

b.  Messenger.     Obsolete. 


Rioting  in  Alexandria,  you 
Did  pocket  up  my  letters ;  and  w'ith  taunts 
Did  gibe  my  missive  out  of  audience. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii. . 
Whiles  I  stood  wrapt  in  the  wonder  of  it,  cam 
missives  from  the  king,  who  all-hailed  me  thane 
Cawder. — Id.,  Macbeth,  i.  5. 

Misspeak,  v.  a.     Speak  wrong. 

Then  as  a  mother  which  delights  to  hear 
Her  early  child  misspeak  half-utter'd  words. 

Donne,  Poems,  p.  177 

Misspeak,  v.  n.     Blunder  in  speaking. 
It  is  not  so  ;  thou  hast  misspoke,  misheard ; 
Be  well  advised,  tell  o'er  thy  tale  again. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  iii.  1 
Misspell,  v.  a.     Spell  wrong. 

She  became  a  profest  enemy  to  the  arts  anc 
sciences,  and  scarce  ever  wrote  a  letter  to  him  with 
out  wilfully  mispelling  his  name. — Spectator. 

Misspend,  v.  a.    Spend  511 ;  waste  ;  consum 
to  no  purpose  ;  throw  away. 

What  a  deal  of  cold  business  doth  a  man  mispeni 
the  better  part  of  life  in  !  In  scattering  compliments 
tendering  visits,  gathering  and  venting  news.— B 
Jonson,  Discoveries. 

First  guilty  conscience  does  the  mirrour  bring, 
Then  sharp  remorse  shoots  out  her  angry  sting  ; 
And  anxious  thoughts,  within  themselves  at  strife 
Upbraid  the  long  mispent  luxurious  life.       Dryden 
Misspender.  s.    One  who  spends  ill  or  pro- 
digally. 

I  suspect  the  excellency  of  those  men's  parts  who 
are  dissolute,  and  careless  mispenders  of  their  time 
— Norris. 

Misstate,  v.  a.     State  wrongly. 

They  mistate  the  question  when  they  talk  of  pres 
sing  ceremonies.— Bishop  Sanderson. 
Misstatement.  s.     Wrong  statement. 

There  is  in  this  passage  a  mistatement  of  impor- 
tant circumstances.— Burgess,  On  the  Divinitu  of 
Christ,  p.  39. 

Missuccess.  s.     Failure. 

This  is  as  some  shifting  alchymist,  that  casts  all 
the  fault  of  his  mis-success  upon  his  glass  or  his 
furnace.— Bishop  Hall,  Sermon  at  Whitehall  A 
gust  8  ;  Works,  vol.  iii.  fol.  197.    (Rich.) 

Missuggestion.  s.     Wrong  suggestion. 

it.^!thz.so,  much  more  indignation  must  we  needs 
think  of  these  cheaters  .  .  .  that  would  fain  win  vou 
from  us  with  mere  tricks  of  mis-suggestion.— Bishop 
Hall.  (Rich.) 

Missy,  adj.     Like  a  miss.     Contemptuous. 

I  have  heard  the  same  man  called  a  lively  talker 
and  an  absurd  rattle-brain.  .  .  .  i  have  heard  the 
same  person  called  a  gentlemanlike  man  and  a  missy 
piece  of  affectation.  —  Recreations  of  a  Country 
Parson,  The  Art  of  Putting  Things. 

Mist.   s.    [A  S.] 

1.  Low  thin  cloud;  small  thin  rain  not  per- 
ceived  in  single  drops. 

Old  Chaucer,  like  the  morning  star, 
To  us  discovers  day  from  far ; 
His  light  those  mists  and  clouds  dissolved 
Which  our  dark  nation  long  involved. 

Sir  J.  Dtnham,  On  the  Death  of  Cowley 

And  antfs  condensed  to  clouds  obscure  the  sky, 
Ana  clouds  dissolved,  the  thirsty  ground  supply. 

Lord  Roscommon. 

Hut  hovering  m>sts  around  his  brows  are  spread, 
And  night  with  sable  shades  involves  his  head. 

.A  cloud  is  nothing  but  a  mist  firing  faith  fa  the 

air,asa»«s<  is  nothing  but  a  cloud  here  below.— 

And  then  there  came  both  mist  and  snow 

And  it  grew  wondrous  cold; 
And  ice  mast-high,  came  floating  by 

As  green  as  emerald.  Coleridge,  Ancient  Mariner. 
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1  MISTAKING!,* 

2.  Anything  that  dims  or  darkens. 

His  passion  cast  a  mist  before  his  sense, 
And  either  made  or  magnified  th'  offence.    Dryden. 
Mist.   v.  a.     [A.S.]      Cloud ;  cover  with  a 
vapour  or  steam. 

Lend  me  a  looking-glass; 
If  that  her  breath  will  mist  or  stain  the  stone, 
Why  then  she  lives.       Sliakespear,  King  Lear.  v.  s. 
An  ineffectual  laziness  is  the  seminary  both  of 
vice  and  infamy;  it  clouds  the  metalled  mind,  it 
™7?/*  "»  wit,  and  choaks  up  all  the  sciences.— 
telltham.  Resolves,  ii.  49. 

Mistakable.  adj.     Capable  of  being,  liable 
to  be,  mistaken. 

Places  of  Scripture  explicable,  or  mistakable  by 
the  enthusiast.— Hammond,  Postscript  to  his  New 
Testament,  §  32. 

It  is  not  strange  to  see  the  difference  of  a  third 
part  in  so  large  an  account,  if  we  consider  how  dif- 
ferently they  are  set  forth  in  minor  and  less  mis- 
takable numbers.— Sir  T.  Browne. 
Mistake,  v.  a.  preterite  mistook,  past  part. 
mistaken,  incorrectly  mistook.  Conceive 
wrong;  take  something  for  that  which  is 
not. 

Look,  nymphs  and  shepherds,  look, 
What  sudden  blaze  of  majesty, 
Too  divine  to  be  mistook.  Milton,  Arcades. 

1  hese  did  apprehend  a  great  affinity  between  their 
invocation  of  saints  and  the  heathen  idolatry,  or 
else  there  was  no  danger  one  should  be  mistaken  for 
the  other.— Bishop  Stillingfleet. 

This  will  make  the  reader  very  much  mistake  and 
misunderstand  his  meaning.— Locke. 

Fancy  passes  for  knowledge,  and  what  is  prettily 
said  is  mistaken  for  solid. — Id. 

Fools,  who  from  hence  into  the  notion  fall, 
That  vice  or  virtue  there  is  none  at  all, 
Ask  your  own  heart,  and  nothing  is  so  plain  ; 
'Tis  to  mistake  them  costs  the  time  and  pain. 

Pope.  Essay  on  Man,  ii.  211. 

Be  mistaken.  Be  deceived  ;  err  in  judgment. 

The  towns,  neither  of  the  one  side  nor  the  other, 
willingly  opening  their  gates  to  strangers,  nor 
strangers  willingly  entering,  for  fear  of  being  mis- 
taken.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

England  is  so  idly  king'd.— 
You  are  too  much  mistaken  in  this  king : 
Question,  your  grace,  the  late  ambassadors, 
How  modest  in  exception,  and  withal 
How  terrible  in  constant  resolution. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  ii.  4 
Mistake,  v.  n.     Err. 

Seldom  any  one  mistakes  in  his  names  of  simple 
ideas,  or  applies  the  name  red  to  the  idea  of  green. 
— Locke. 

Servants  mistake,  and  sometimes  occasion  mis« 
understanding,  among  friends.— Swift. 
Taken  with  -k  elided. 

This  danger  hath  mista'en,  for  lo !  the  sheath 
Lies  empty  on  the  back  of  Mountague, 
The  point  niissheathed  in  my  daughter's  bosom. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  3. 
Mistake,  s.     Misconception  ;  error. 

He  never  shall  find  out  fit  mate ;  but  such 
As  some  misfortune  brings  him,  or  mistake. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  899. 
Infallibility  is  an  absolute  security  of  the  under- 
standing from  all  possibility  of  mistake  in  what  it 
believes.— ArchbisJwp  Tillotson. 

Those  terrors  are  not  to  be  charged  upon  religion, 
which  proceed  either  from  the  want  of  religion,  or 
superstitious  mistakes  about  it. — Bentley. 
Mistaken,  adj.     Wrongly  judging. 

Mistaken  Brutus  thought  to  break  their  yoke. 
But  cut  the  bond  of  union  with  that  stroke. 

Waller. 

Mistakenly,  adv.    In  a  mistaken  manner  or 
sense. 

We  find  the  studious  animated  with  a  strong 
passion  for  the  great  virtues,  as  they  are  mistakenly 
called  and  utterly  forgetful  of  the  ordinary  ones.— 
Goldsmith,  Essays,  vi. 

Mistaker.  s.    One  who  mistakes. 

I  know  there  is  ill  use  made  of  our  charity  this 
way,  by  those  willing  mistakers  who  turn  it  to  our 
disadvantage. — Bishop  Hall,  Remains,  p.  408. 
Mistaking,  verbal  abs.     Error. 

I  have  done  thee  worthy  service, 
Told  thee  no  lies,  made  no  mistakings. 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  i.  2. 

Seeing  God  found  folly  in  his  angels;  men's  judge- 
ments, which  inhabit  these  houses  of  clay,  cannot 
be  without  their  mistakings. — Sir  W.  Raleigh  His* 
tory  of  the  World. 

The  perils  of  these  mistakings.  — Bishop  Hall, 
Remains,  p.  280. 

Mistakingiy.  adv.    Erroneously :  falsely. 

The  error  is  not  in  the  eye,  but  in  the  estimative 
faculty,  which  mistakingly  concludes  that  colour 
to  belong  to  the  wall  which  does  indeed  'belong  to 
the  object.— Boy  If,  Experiments  and  Considerations 
touching  Colours. 
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Mistaught.  adj.     Wrongly  taught. 

The  extravagancies  of  the  lewdest  life  are  the  more 
consummate  disorders  of  a  mistaught  or  neglected 
youth. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 
Misteacn.  v.  a.     Teach  wrongly. 

Such  guides  shall  be  set  over  the  several  con- 
gregations as  will  be  sure  to  misteach  them. — Bishop 
Sanderson. 
Mistemper.  v.  a.     Temper  ill ;  disorder. 

This  inundation  of  mistemper'd  humour, 
Rests  by  you  only  to  be  qualified. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  v.  1. 

Mister,  s.  [N.Fr.  mestier.~]  Trade,  craft, 
mystery :  (in  the  extracts,  manner  of\  of 
being  omitted). 

The  redcross  knight  toward  him  crossed  fast, 
To  weet  what  mister  wight  was  so  dismay'd ; 
There  him  he  finds  all  senseless  and  aghast. 

Spenser. 

These  mister  arts  been  better  fitting  thee, 
Whose  drooping  days  are  drawing  tow'rds  the  earth. 
Drayton,  Sliepherd's  Garland,  p.  47  :  1593. 

Mister,  v.  n.     Import ;  signify.     Obsolete. 
As  for  my  name,  it  mistreth  not  to  tell. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queene.  iii.  7,  51. 

Misterxn.  v.  a.     Term  erroneously. 

Hence  banished  is  banish'd  from  the  world ; 
And  world  exiled  is  death.    That  banished 
Is  death  misterm'd. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  3. 

Mistful.  adj.  Clouded  as  with,  as  in,  a 
mist ;  misty. 

Hearing  this,  I  must  perforce  compound 
With  mistful  eyes,  or  they  will  issue  too. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iv.  6. 

Mistnink.  v.  a.     Think  ill ;  think  wrongly. 
How  will  the  country,  for  these  woeful  chances, 
Misthink  the  king,  and  not  be  satisfied  ? 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.,  Part  III.,  ii.  5. 

Mistnought.  s.  Wrong  notion;  false  opinion. 
And  shew'd  him  how  through  errour  and  mis- 
thought 

Of  our  like  persons  eath  to  be  disguised 
Or  his  exchange  of  freedoine  might  be  wrought. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iv.  8,  58. 
Thoughts !  which  how  found  they  harbour  in  thy 

breast, 
Adam !  Misthought  of  her  to  thee  so  dear. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix,  288, 

Mistime,  v.  a.    Not  time  rightly  ;  not  adapt 

properly  with  regard  to  time. 
Mistime,  v.  n.     Neglect  proper  time. 
Mistimed,  part.  adj.    Done  out  of  season. 

They  sent  a  deputation  to  surrender  the  city  on 
the  best  terms  they  coujd  obtain.  The  Doge,  witl 
mistimed  courtesy,  replied,  '  that  he  must  consult 
the  counts  and  barons  of  the  army.'— Milman,  His- 
tory of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  ix.  ch.  vii. 

Mistiming-,  verbal  abs.  Doing  unseasonably 
or  at  a  wrong  time. 

Idleness ;  ill  husbandry,  in  mistiming ;  neglect  of 
meet  helps.— Seasonable  Sermon,  p.  25 :  1644. 

Mistiness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Misty;  cloudiness;  state  of  being  over- 
cast. 

The  speedy  depredation  of  air  upon  watry  mois 
ture,  and  version  of  the  same  into  air,  appeareth  ii 
the  sudden  vanishing  of  vapours  from  glass,  or  the 
blade  of  a  sword,  such  as  doth  not  at  all  detain  or 
imbibe  the  moisture,  for  the  mistiness  scatteretl 
immediately. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimenta 
History. 
Mistion.  s.  State  of  being  mingled. 

In  animals  many  actions  are  mixt,  and  depenc 
upon  their  living  form  as  well  as  that  of  mistion 
and,  though  they  wholly  seem  to  retain  unto  th 
body,  depart  upon  disunion. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

Both  bodies  do,  by  the  new  texture  resulting 
from  their  mistion,  produce  colour. — Boyle,  Experi 
ments  and  Considerations  touching  Colours. 

Mistie.  *.     Same  as  Mistletoe. 

If  snovye  do  continue,  sheepe  hardly  that  fare 
Crave  mistle  and  ivie  for  them  for  to  spare. 
Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good  Husbandry 

Mistle-bird,  also  Missel-bird,  s.  Mistletoe 
thrush;  Turdus  viscivorus.  See  Thrusl 
and  Stormbird. 

Mistletoe.  *.  [A.S.  mysteltan.']  Parasitic 
plant  so  called,  of  the  genus  Viscum.  See 
extracts. 

A  barren  and  detested  vale  you  see  it  is : 
The  trees,  though  summer,  yet  forlorn  and  lean, 
O'ercome  with  moss  and  baleful  misselto. 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  ii.  3 
Misseltoe  groweth  chiefly  upon  crab  trees,  ajipl 
trees,  sometimes  upon  hazels,  and  rarely  upon  oaks 
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the  misseltoe  whereof  is  counted  very  medicinal : 
it  is  ever  green  winter  and  summer,  and  beareth 
a  white  glistering  berry :  and  it  is  a  plant  utterly 
differing  from  that  on  which  it  groweth.— Bacon. 

Now  with  bright  holly  all  your  temples  strow, 
With  laurel  green  and  sacred  misletoe. 

Gay,  Trivia,  ii.  441. 

The  flower  of  the  mistletoe  consists  of  one  leaf, 
which  is  shaped  like  a  bason,  divided  into  four  parts, 
and  beset  with  warts  ;  the  ovary  which  is  produced 
in  the  female  flowers  is  placed  in  a  remote  part  of 
the  plant  from  the  male  flowers,  and  consists  of  four 
shorter  leaves  ;  this  becomes  a  round  berry,  full  of 
a  glutinous  substance,  inclosing  a  plain  heart-shaped 
seed ;  this  plant  is  always  produced  from  seed,  and 
is  not  to  be  cultivated  in  the  earth,  but  will  always 
grow  upon  trees;  from  whence  the  ancients  ac- 
counted it  a  super-plant,  who  thought  it  to  be  an 
excrescence  on  the  tree  without  seed.  The  manner 
of  its  propagation  is  as  follows :  the  mistletoe  thrush, 
which  feeds  upon  the  berries  of  this  plant  in  winter 
when  it  is  ripe,  doth  open  the  seed  from  tree  to 
tree ;  for  the  viscous  part  of  the  berry,  which  im- 
mediately surrounds  the  seed,  doth  sometimes  fasten 
it  to  the  outward  part  of  the  bird's  beak,  which,  to 
get  disengaged  of,  he  strikes  his  beak  at  the  branches 
of  a  neighbouring  tree,  and  so  leaves  the  seed  stick- 
ing by  this  viscous  matter  to  the  bark,  which,  . . . 
will  fasten  itself,  and  the  following  winter  put  out 
and  grow :  the  trees  which  this  plant  doth  most 
readily  take  upon  are  the  apple,  the  ash,  and  some 
other  smooth  rind  trees,— P.  Miller,  Gardener's 
Dictionary. 
Mistlike.  adj.  Resembling  a  mist. 

Good  Romeo,  hide  thyself. — 
Not  I,  unless  the  breath  of  heart-sick  groans, 
Mistlike,  infold  me  from  the  search  of  eyes. 

S/iakcspear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  3. 

Mistrain.   v.  a.     Train,  bring  up,    educate 
amiss. 

For  she  by  force  is  still  fro  me  detayned, 

And  with  corruptful  bribes  is  to  untruth  mistrained. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  v.  1 1 ,  54. 

Mistranslate,  v.  a.     Translate  incorrectly. 

Eusebius,  by  them  mistranslated.— Bislwp  Hall, 
Honour  of  the  Married  Clergy,  p.  135. 

They  mistranslate  the  words.— Featley,  Dippers 
Dipt,  p.  57. 
Mistranslation,  s.     Incorrect  translation. 

Here  are  to  be  excepted  mistranslations  and  er- 
rours,  either  in  copy,  or  in  press. — Leslie,  Short 
Method  with  the  Deists. 

Mistransport.    v.  a.      Carried  away  in  a 
wrong  direction. 

And  can  ye  then  with  patience  think  that  any  in 
genuous  Christian  should  be  so  farre  mis-transportea 
as  to  condemn  a  good  prayer  because  as  it  is  in  his 
heart,  so  is  it  in  his  book  too?—  Bishop  Hall,  An 
Humble  Remonstrance,  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  203.  (Rich.) 

Mistreading-.  s.     False  step ;    choice  of  a 
wrong  path. 

But  thou  dp'st  in  thy  passages  of  life. 
Make  me  believe  that  thou  art  only  marked 
For  the  hot  vengeaunce  and  the  rod  of  heaven 
To  punish  my  mistreadings. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iii.  2.    (Rich.] 
Mistress,  s.     [Fr.  maistresse,  maitresse.~\ 

1.  Woman  who  governs  :  (correlative  to  sub- 
ject or  to  servant). 

Like  the  lily, 

That  once  was  mistress  of  the  field  and  flourish'd, 
I'll  hang  my  head  and  perish. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  1 
The    late    queen's    gentlewoman !    a    knight's 

daughter ! 

To  be  her  mistress'  mistress !  Ibid.  iii.  2 

Rome  now  is  mistress  of  the  whole  world,  sea  anc 
land,  to  either  pole. — B.  Jonson,  Catiline. 

Wonder  not,  sovran  mistress !  if  perhaps 
Thou  can'st,  who  art  sole  wonder  ;  much  less  arm 
Thy  looks,  the  heaven  of  mildness,  with  disdain. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  532 
Used  adjectivally. 

He'll  make  your  Paris  Louvre  shake  for  it, 
Were  it  the  mistress  court  of  mighty  Europe. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  ii.  4 

2.  Woman  who  hath  something  in  posses- 
sion. 

There  had  she  enjoyed  herself  while  she  was  mis- 
tress of  herself,  and  had  no  other  thoughts  bui 
such  as  might  arise  out  of  quiet  senses.— (Sir  P 
Sidney. 

Ages  to  come,  that  shall  your  bounty  hear, 
Will  think  you  mistress  of  the  Indies  were  ; 
Though  straighter  bounds  your  fortune  did  confine 
In  your  large  heart  was  found  a  wealthy  mine. 

Waller 

3.  Woman  skilled  in  anything. 

A  letter  desires  all  young  wives  to  make  them 
selves  mistresses  of  Wingate's  Arithmetick.— Addi 
son,  Spectator. 

4.  Woman  teacher. 

Erect  publick  schools,  provided  with  the  best  anc 
ablest  masters  and  mistresses. — Swift. 
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5.  Woman  beloved  and  courted. 

They  would  not  suffer  the  prince  to  confer  with, 
or  very  rarely  to  see,  his  mistress,  whom  they  pre- 
tended ho  should  forthwith  marry. — Lord  Cla- 
rendon, History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Nice  honour  still  encages  to  requite 
False  mistresses  and  proud  with  slight  for  slight. 

Glanville. 

6.  As  a  term  of  contempt. 

Look  you  pale,  mistress, 
Do  you  perceive  the  ghastness  of  her  eye  ? 

Shakespear,  OtJwllo,  v.  1. 

7.  Concubine  :  (often  with  kept). 

I  will  lay  before  you  the  state  of  the  case,  sup- 
posing you  had  it  in  your  power  to  make  me  your 
mistress,  or  your  wife ;  and  hope  to  convince  you 
that  the  latter  is  more  to  your  interest,  and  will 
contribute  more  to  your  pleasure.  —  Spectator, 
no.  199. 

Nor  that  he  had  no  cares  to  vex  ; 
He  loved  the  muses  and  the  sex ; 
And  sometimes  these  so  froward  are, 
They  made  him  wish  himself  at  war ; 
But  soon,  his  wrath  being  o'er,  he  took 
Another  mistress  or  new  book.  Byron,  Maseppa,iv. 

Mistress,  v.  n.    Wait  upon  a  mistress ;  be 

courting.     Rare. 
distressing-,  verbal  abs.     Waiting  on,  look- 
ing after,  a  mistress. 

As  if  their  day  were  only  to  be  spent 
In  dressing,  mistress  ing,  and  compliment. 

Donne,  Poems,  p.  850. 
Mistress-ship,  s.      Female  dominion,  rule, 
or  power. 

If  any  of  them  shall  usurp  a  mistress-ship  over 
the  rest,  or  make  herself  a  queen  over  them. — 
Bishop  Hall,  Remains,  p.  407. 

Mistresspiece.  s.  Chief  ornament ;  capital 
distinction,  as  applied  to  a  woman;  a  word 
formed  as  a  counterpart  to  Masterpiece. 

Elizabeth  Blunt,  daughter  to  Sir  John  Blunt, 
was  thought,  for  her  rare  ornaments  of  nature  and 
education,  to  be  the  beauty  and  mistress-piece  of 
her  time. — Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  History  of 
Henry  VIII.  p.  175. 

Mistrust,  s.  Diffidence  ;  suspicion  ;  want 
of  confidence. 

He  needs  not  our  mistrust,  since  he  delivers 
Our  officers,  and  what  we  have  to  do, 
To  the  direction  just.      Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  3. 

Not  then  mistrust,  but  tender  love,  injoins 
That  I  should  mind  thee  oft ;  and  mind 'thou  me. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  357. 

The  tendency  of  the  ballot  would  be  ...  to  sow  a 

universal  mistrust;  and  to  exterminate  the  natural 

guides  and  leaders  of  the  people.— Sydney  Smith, 

Ballot. 

Mistrust,  v.  a.  Suspect ;  doubt ;  regard 
with  diffidence. 

Will  anv  man  allege  those  human  infirmities,  as 
reasons  why  these  things  should  be  mistrusted,  or 
doubted  of. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

By  a  divine  instinct,  men's  minds  mistrust 
Ensuing  danger;  as  by  proof  we  see, 
The  waters  swell  before  a  boisterous  storm. 

SJutkespear,  Ricliard  III.  ii.  3. 
Fate  her  own  book  mistrusted  at  the  sight, 
On  that  side  war,  on  this  a  single  fight.         Cowley. 
If  ballot  be  established,  a  zealous  voter  cannot  do 
justice  to  his  cause;  there  will  be  so  many  false 
Hampdens    and    spurious    Catos,  that    all  men's 
actions  and  motives  will  be  mistrusted.  — Sydney 
Smith,  Ballot. 

These  decrees  were  sent  to  the  Pope,  with  a  signi- 
ficant menace,  which  implied  great  mistriist  in  his 
firmness.— Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity, 
b.  viii.  ch.ii. 
Mistrustful,  adj.     Diffident ;  doubting. 

I  hold  it  cowardice 

To  rest  mistrustful,  where  a  noble  heart 
Hath  pawn'd  an  open  hand  in  sign  of  love. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iv.  2. 
Mistrustfulness.    *-.      Attribute   suggested 
by  Mistrustful. 

Without  him  I  found  a  weakness  and  a  mistrust- 
fulness of  myself,  as  one  strayed  from  his  best 
strength,  when  at  any  time  I  missed  him. — Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

Mistrustfully,  adv.     With  suspicion ;  with 
mistrust. 
Now  Richard  heard  that  Richmond 

Was  assisted,  and  on  shore, 
And  like  unkenneled  Cerberus 

The  crooked  tyrant  swore, 
And  all  complexions  act  at  once 

Confusedly  in  him ; 
He  studieth,  strikoth,  threats,  entreats, 

And  looketh  mildly  grim  ; 
Mistrustfully  he  trusteth, 

And  he  dreadingly  doth  dare, 
And  forty  passions  in  a  trice 
ill  him  consort  and  square. 

Warner,  Albion's  England,  b.  vi.  ch.  xxi. 
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Mistrustless.  adj.  Free  from  mistrust,  or 
suspicion  ;  confident ;  unsuspecting. 

Where  he  doth  in  streams  mistrutttttt  play, 
Veil'd  with  night's  robe,  they  stalk  the  shore  abroad. 

Carew. 

The  swain,  ntistrvsfles*  of  his  smutted  face, 
While  secret  laughter  titter'd  round  the  place. 

Goldsmith,  Deserted  Village. 

Mistime,  v.  a.  Tune  amiss  ;  put  out  of 
tune. 

Any  instrument  mistunyd  shall  hurt  a  true  song. 
Skelton,  Poems,  p.  291. 

Misturn.  v.  a.     Pervert.     Obsolete. 

Them  . . .  that  wolen  mysturne  the  evangelie  of 
Christ.— Wicliffe,  Translation  of  the  Bible,  Gala- 
/  iii  us,  i.  7. 
Mistutor.  v.  a.     Instruct  amiss. 

The  swarm 

Of  gay  mistiitor'd  youths,  who  ne'er  the  charm 
Of  virtue  hear,  nor  wait  at  wisdom's  door. 

Edwards,  Sonnets,  xxviii. 

Misty,  adj.  Clouded ;  overspread  with 
mists. 

The  morrow  fair  with  purple  beams 
Dispersed  the  shadows  of  the  misty  night. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Now  smoaks  with  show'rs  the  misty  mountain 

irround. 
And  floated  fields  lie  undistinguish'd  round.    Pope. 

Misunderstand,  v,  a.  Misconceive;  mis- 
take. 

The  words  of  Tertullian,  as  they  are  by  them  al- 
ledgod  are  misunderstood.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

He  failed  in  distinguishing  two  regions,  both 
called  Eden,  and  altogether  misunderstood  two  of 
the  four  rivers.— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

In  vain  do  men  take  sanctuary  in  such  misunder- 
stood expressions  as  these;  and  from  a  false  per- 
sunsion  that  they  cannot  reform  their  lives,  never 
go  about  it.— South,  Sermons. 

This  if  it  be  neglected,  will  make  the  reader  very 
much  mistake  and  misunderstand  his  meaning.— 
Locks, 

Were  they  only  designed  to  instruct  the  three 
succeeding  generations,  they  are  in  no  danger  of 
being  misunderstood. — Addison. 

Misunderstanding1,  s. 

1 .  Dissension  ;  difference ;  disagreement. 

There  is  a  great  misunderstanding  betwixt  the 
corpuscular  philosophers  and  the  chemists. — Boyle. 

Servants  mistake,  and  sometimes  occasion  misun- 
derstandings among  friends.— Swift. 

2.  Error;  misconception. 

Sever  the  construction  of  the  injnry  from  the 
point  of  contempt,  imputing  it  to  misunderstanding 
or  fear. — Bacon. 

Misusage.  s. 

1.  Abuse;  ill  use. 

But  if  the  name  of  God  be  prophaned  by  the  dis- 
esteeme  and  mimisage  of  the  things  it  is  called  upon, 
then  surely  it  is  sanctified  when  the  same  are 
worthily  and  discriminatively  used,  that  is,  as  be- 
cometh  the  relation  they  have  to  him.  —  Mede, 
Diatribe,  p.lj:>. 

2.  Bad  treatment. 

Misuse,  v.  a.    Treat  or  use  improperly  ;  to 
abuse. 

You  misuse  the  reverence  of  your  place, 
As  a  false  favourite  doth  his  prince's  name 
In  deeds  dishon'rable. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  2. 

It  hath  been  their  custom  shamefully  to  misuse 
the  fervent  zeal  of  men  to  religious  arms,  by  con- 
verting the  monies  that  had  been  levied  for  such 
wars  to  their  own  services.— (Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Bacchus,  that  first  from  out  the  purple  grape 
Crush'd  the  sweet  poison  of  misused  wine. 

Milton,  Comus,  46. 

Mnehiavel  makes  it  appear,  that  the  weakness  of 
Italy,  once  so  strong,  was  caused  by  the  corrupt 
practices  of  the  papacy,  in  depraving  and  misusing 
religion. — South,  Sermons. 

Misuse,  s. 

1.  Evil  or  cruel  treatment. 

Upon  whose  dead  corpse  there  was  such  misuse, 
Such  beastly,  shameless  transformation, 
By  those  Welshwomen  done,  as  may  not  be 
Without  much  shame  retold. 

Sha/cespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  i.  1. 

2.  Wrong  or  erroneous  use. 

How  names  taken  for  things  mislead  the  under- 
standing, the  attentive  reading  of  philosophical 
writers  would  discover,  and  that  in  words  little  sus- 
pected of  any  such  misuse. — Locke. 

3.  Misapplication ;  abuse. 

We  have  reason  to  humble  ourselves  before  God 
by  fasting  and  prayer,  lest  he  should  punish  the 
misuse  of  our  mercies,  by  stopping  the  course  of 
them.— Bishop  Atterbury. 
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Misvalue.  v.  a.    Underrate ;  value  wrongly. 
Now  sicker  [Wernock]  thou  hast  split  the  marke, 

Albeit  that  I  ne  wot  that  I  mis-song, 
But.  for  I  am  so  yong,  I  dread  my  warke 
Wot  be  misvalued  both  of  old  and  yong. 

W.  Browne,  Britannia's  Pastorals,  Youna 

Willie  and  Old  Wernock.   (Rich.) 
Miswear.  v.  n.     Wear  ill. 

That  which  is  miswrought  will  miswear.— Bacon, 
Charge  at  the  Sessions  of  the  Verge. 
Misween.   v.  n.     Misjudge;    distrust.     Ob- 
solete. 

Latter  times  things  more  unknown  shall  show ; 
Why  then  should  witless  men  so  much  misween? 

Spenser,  Faerie  Qiieene. 
Miswend.  v.  n.     Go  wrong.      Obsolete. 

Every  thing  begun  with  reason, 
Will  come  by  ready  means  unto  his  end : 
But  things  rniscounselled  must  needs  misivend. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hubbard's  Tale. 
In  this  maze  still  wand'red  and  miswent ; 
For  heaven  decreed  to  conceal  the  same, 
To  make  the  miscreant  more  to  feel  his  shame. 

Fairfax,  Translation  of  Tasso. 
Miswoman.  s.     Unwomanly  woman. 

Likewise,  I  say,  misse-women  tyre  themselves  with 
gold  and  silke  to  please  their  hwers.—Tyndall,  The 
Parable  of  the  wicked  Mammon,  Works,  fol.  72. 
(Eich.) 

Mis  worship,  s.   Worship  of  a  wrong  object. 

Even  Israel  also  had  then  Joash,  no  better  than 
that  of  Judah ;  he  was  not  more  the  father  of  a  later 
Jerobohara,  than  in  respect  of  misworship  he  was 
the  son  of  the  first  Jeroboham,  who  made  Israel  to 
sin.— Bishop  Hall,  Joash  with  Elislw,  dying,  Works, 
fol.  72.  (Rich.) 

Misworship.  v.  a.  Worship  a  wrong  object. 
There  are  not  wanting  nations  (and  those  not  of 
the  savagest)  which  have  mis-worshipped  it  I  the 
heaven]  for  their  God.— Bishop  Hall,  The  Soul's 
Farewell  to  Earth,  &c.,  Works,  vol.  iii.,  fol  928 
(Rich.) 

Misworshipper.  s.     One  who  misworships. 
Without  which  [a  right  apprehension  of  his  God] 
all  his  pretences  of  religion  are  so  nothing  worth, 
as  in  them  God  is  made  our  idol,  and  we  the  mis- 
worshippers   of   him.  — Bishop  Hall,  Sermon   at 
IVhitehall,  Whitsunday,  1640.    (Rich.) 
xviiswrite.  v.  a.     Write  incorrectly. 

He  correcteth  the  word  that  was  miswritten  there. 
— Bishop  Cosin,  Canon  of  Scripture,  p.  175. 
Miswrought.  part.     Badly  worked. 

That  which  is  miswrought  will  miswear. — Bacon, 
Charge  at  the  Sessions  of  the  Verge. 

Misyoke.  v.  n.     Be  joined  improperly. 

Hindered  in  wedlock,  by  misyoking  with  a  di- 
versity of  nature  as  well  as  of  religion.— Milton, 
Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce. 

Misy.  s.     Mineral  so  called. 

Misy  contains  no  vitriol  but  that  of  iron  :  it  is  a 
very  beautiful  mineral,  of  a  fine  bright  yellow  colour, 
of  friable  structure,  and  rnsembles  the  golden  rnar- 
casites.— Sir  J.  Hill,  Materia  Medica. 
Miszealous.  adj.     Mistakenly  zealous. 

A  guise  [flagellation]  which,  though  at  the  first 
cried  down,  is  since  taken  up  by  some  miszealous 
penitents  of  the  Roinish  church.—  Bishop  Hall, 
^Remains,  p.  24(1. 

The  practices  and  combinations  of  libelling  se- 
paratists, and  the  miszealous  advocates  thereof. — 
Milton,  Animadversions  upon  a  Defence  of  the 
Humble  Remonstrance. 

Mite,  ft.  [Fr.  mite  ;  Dutch,  miff.] 

1.  Small   insect  found  in  cheese   or  corn; 

weevil. 

Virginity  breeds  mites,  like  a  cheese,  consumes 
itself  to  the  very  paring,  and  dies  with  feeding  its 
own  stomach. — Shakcspear,  All's  well  that  ends  well, 
i.  1. 

The  polish'd  glass,  whose  small  convex 
Enlarges  to  ten  millions  of  degrees, 
The  mite  invisible  else,  of  nature's  hand 
Least  animal.  J.  Philips,  Cyder,  i.  345. 

The  idea  of  two  is  as  distinct  from  the  idea  of 
three,  as  the  magnitude  of  the  earth  from  that  of  a 
mite. — Locke. 

2.  Twentieth  part  of  a  grain. 

The  Seville  piece  of  eight  contains  thirteen  penny- 
weight, twenty-one  grains,  and  fifteen  mites,  of  which 
there  are  twenty  in  the  grain,  of  sterling  silver,  and 
is  in  value  forty-three  English  pence  and  eleven 
hundredths  of  a  penny. — Arbuthnot. 

3.  Any  thing  proverbially  small ;  third  part 
of  a  farthing. 

Though  any  man's  corn  they  do  bite, 
They  will  not  allow  him  a  mite. 
Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good  Husbandry. 
Are  you  defrauded,  when  he;  feeds  the  poor  f 
Our  mite  decreases  nothing  of  your  store. 

Dr/tden,  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  112. 
Did  I  e'er  my  mite  withhold 
From  the  impotent  and  old  '(—Swift. 
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4.  Small  particle. 

Put  blue-bottles  into  an  ant-hill,  they  will  be 
stained  with  red,  because  the  ants  thrust  in  their 
stings,  and  instil  into  them  a  small  mite  of  their 
stinging  liquor,  which  hath  the  same  effect  as  oil  of 
vitriol.—  Bay.  On  the  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in 
the  Works  oftl\e  Creation. 

Mithridate.  s.     [see  extract  from  Quincy.] 
Medicine  so  called. 

But  you  of  learning  and  religion, 
And  virtue,  and  such  ingredients,  have  made 
A  mithridate,  whose  operation 
Keeps  off,  or  cures,  what  can  be  done  or  said. 

Donne,  Poems,  p.  154. 

Mithridate  is  one  of  the  capital  medicines  of  the 
shops,  consisting  of  a  great  number  of  ingredients, 
and  has  its  name  from  its  inventor  Mithridates, 
king  of  Pontus.  —  Quincy. 

(See  also  under  Mustard  and  Wolfsbane.] 
Mitigable.  adj.    Capable  of  being  mitigated. 
By  the  practices  of  holy  men,  God  also  shewed 
thai  the  rigour  of  that  ceremonious  law  was  miti- 
gable.—  Barrow,  Sermons,  vol.  ii.  serm.  xv. 

Mitigate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  mitigatus,  pass.  part,  of 
nritigo,  from  mitis  =  mild.] 

1.  Temper;  make  less  rigorous. 

We  could  greatly  wish,  that  the  rigour  of  their 
opinion  were  allayed  and  mitigated.—  Hooker,  Eccle- 
siastical  Polity. 

An  hierarchy  is  naturally  averse  to  a  theory  which 
involves  the  direct  and  immediate  operation  of  God 
by  an  irreversible  decree  upon  each  individual  mind. 
Assuming  itself  to  be  the  intermediate  agency  be- 
tween God  arid  man,  and  resistence  to  its  agency 
being  the  sure  and  undeniable  consequence  of  the 
tenet,  it  cannot  but  wish  to  modify  or  mitigate  that 
predestination  which  it  does  not  altogether  reject. 
It  is  perpetually  appealing  to  the  freewill  of  man 
by  its  offers  of  the  means  of  grace  ;  as  the  guide  and 
spiritual  director  of  each  individual  soul,  it  will  not 
be  superseded  by  an  anterior  and  irrevocable  law.  — 
Hilman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  viii. 
ch.  v. 

2.  Alleviate  ;  make  mild  ;  assuage. 

Mishaps  are  master'd  by  advice  discreet, 
And  counsel  mitigates  the  greatest  smart. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

All  it  can  do  is,  to  devise  how  that  which  must  be 
endured  may  be  mitigated,  and  the  inconveniences 
thereof  countervailed  as  near  as  may  be,  that  when 
the  best  things  are  not  possible,  the  best  may  be 
made  of  those  that  are.  —  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

3.  Mollify  ;  make  less  severe  ;  soften. 

I  undertook 

Before  t.hee  ;  and,  not  repenting,  this  obtain 
Of  right,  that  I  may  mitigate  their  doom, 
On  me  derived.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  74. 

4.  Cool  ;  moderate. 

Sometime  the  flame  was  mitigated,  that  it  might 
not  burn  up  the  beasts  that  were  sent  against  the 
ungodly.  —  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  xvi.  18. 

A  man  has  frequent  opportunity  of  mitigating 
the  fierceness  of  a  party,  of  softening  the  envious, 
quieting  the  angry,  and  rectifying  the  prejudiced.— 
Addison,  Spectator. 
Mitigated,  part.  adj.    Made  mild  or  milder. 

I  must  vote  for  Joseph  Hume,  if  1  think  Joseph 
more  honest  than  the  Marquis.  The  more  mitigated 
radical  may  pass  over  this,  but  the  real  carnivorous 
variety  of  the  animal  should  declaim  as  loudly  against 
the  fascinations  as  against  the  threats  of  tha  great. 
—Sydney  Smith,  Ballot. 

Mitigating,    part.   adj.      Making  mild,   or 
milder. 

He  could  see  no  mitigating  circumstances,  no  re- 
deeming merit.—  Macautay,  Critical  and  Historical 
Essays,  Warren  Hastings. 

Let  it  be  a  case  of  peculation,  and  that  many  miti- 
gating circumstances  have  been  brought  forward 
which  cannot  be  denied;  the  sophistical  opponent 
will  reply,  '  Well,  but  after  all,  the  man  is  a  rogue, 
and  there  is  an  end  of  it.'—  J.  S.  Mill,  System  of 
Logic,  pt.  v.  ch.  vii. 

Mitigation.     *.       Abatement    of   anything 
penal,  harsh,  or  painful. 

They  caused  divers  subjects  to  be  indicted  of  sun- 
dry crimes;  and  when  the  bills  were  found  they 
committed  them,  and  suffered  them  to  languish  long 
in  prison,  to  extort  from  them  great  fines  and  ran- 
soms, which  they  termed  compositions  and  mitiga- 
tions.— Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

A  further  and  very  important  mitigation  of  the 
regal  supremacy  existed  in  the  fact,  that  it  was 
claimed  even  by  Henry  VIII.,  not  as  an  accession  to 
his  prerogative,  but  as  an  inheritance  of  which  the 
Crown  had  been  long,  though  not  altogether,  de- 
frauded. —  Gladstone,  The  State  in  its  Relations  with 
the  Church,  ch.  yi.  §  24. 

Mitral,  adj.     Having  the  character  of,  re- 
lating to,  a  mitre. 

And  even  diadems  themselves  were  but  fascia- 
tions,  and  handsome  ligatures  about  the  heads  of 
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princes ;  nor  wholly  omitted  in  the  mitral  crown, 
which  common  picture  seems  to  set  too  upright  and 
forward  upon  the  head  of  Aaron. — Sir  T.  Browne, 
Gyms'  Garden,  ch.  ii.  p.  41.  (Rich.) 

In  Anatomy.    Applied  to  the  valves  of  the 
heart. 

Mitre,  s.  [Gr.  /lirpa ;  Lat.  mitra  ;  attire  for 
the  head,  formerly  worn  by  the  Greek  and 
Roman  women ;  not  unlike,  in  shape,  to 
the  episcopal  crown.] 

1.  Ornament  for  the  head. 

Nor  Pantheus  thee  thy  mitre,  nor  the  bands 
Of  awful  Phoebus,  saved  from  impious  hands. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  ii.  581. 

2.  Episcopal  crown. 

Bishopricks  or  burning,  mitres  or  fagots,  have 
been  the  rewards  of  different  persons,  according  as 
they  pronounced  these  consecrated  syllables,  or  not. 
— Watts. 

Mitred,  adj.  Wearing  a  mitre ;  adorned 
with  a  mitre :  (as  applied  to  abbots,  it  meant 
having,  to  a  certain  extent,  episcopal  rank). 

Last  came  and  last  did  go 
The  pilot  of  the  Galilean  lake ; 
Two  massy  keys  he  bore  of  metals  twain, 

S?he  golden  opes,  the  iron  shuts  amain) ; 
e  shook  his  mitred  locks.        Milton,  Lycidas,  108. 
Shall  the  loud  herald  our  success  relate, 
Or  mitred  priest  appoint  the  solemn  day  P       Prior. 
Mitred  abbots,  among  us,  were  those  that  were 
exempt  from  the  diocesan's  jurisdiction,  as  having 
within  their  own  precincts  episcopal  authority,  and 
being  lords  in  parliament  were  called  abbots  sove- 
reign.— Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canotiici. 
The  fane  conventual  there  is  dimly  seen, 
The  mitred  window,  and  the  cloister  pale. 

Mason,  English  Garden,  b.  iv. 

Mitten,  s.     [Fr.  mitaine.l 

1.  Coarse  glove  for  the  winter. 

December  must  be  expressed  with  a  horrid  aspect, 
as  also  January,  clad  in  Irish  rug,  holding  in  furred 
mittens  the  sign  of  Capricorn.  —  Peacham,  On 
Drawing. 

2.  Glove  that  covers  the  arm  without  cover- 
ing the  fingers. 

Handle  without  mittens.     Use  roughly. 
Mittent.    adj.     [Lat.   mittens,   -entis ;  pres. 
part,  ofmitto  =  send.]  Sending  forth;  emit- 
ting.   Rare. 

The  fluxion  prpceedeth  from  humours  peccant  in 
quantity  or  quality,  thrust  forth  by  the  part  mittent 
upon  the  inferior  weak  parts. — Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Mittimus.  s.  [Lat. ;  first  person  plural, 
present,  indicative,  of  mitto  (send)  =  we 
send.]  Warrant  by  which  a  justice  com- 
mits an  offender  to  prison. 

Never  was  there  a  more  close  prisoner  than  my 
soul  is  for  the  time  to  my  body ;  close,  in  respect  to 
the  essence  of  that  spirit,  which,  since  its  first 
mittimus,  never  stirred  out  from  this  strait  room. — 
Bislwp  Hall,  Free  Prisoner,  §  7. 

The  justice  burnt  his  mittimus :  the  constable  was 
sent  about  his  business  :  the  lawyer  made  no  com- 
plaint for  want  of  justice;  and  the  prisoners,  with 
exulting  hearts,  gave  a  thousand  thanks  to  his 
honour  Mr.  Booby.— Fielding,  Adventures  of  Joseph 
A  ndrews. 
Mix.  v.  a.  [A.S.  miscean.~\ 

1.  Unite  to  something  else. 

Ephraim,  he  hath  mixed  himself  among  the 
people. — Hosea,  vii.  8. 

2.  Unite  various  ingredients  into  one  mass. 

He  sent  out  of  his  mouth  a  blast  of  fire,  and  out 
of  his  lips  a  flaming  breath,  and  out  of  his  tongue  he 
cast  out  sparks  and  tempests;  and  they  were  all 
mixt  together. — 2  Esdras,  xiii.  11. 

Air,  and  ye  elements,  the  eldest  birth 
Of  nature's  womb,  that  in  quaternion  run 
Perpetual  circle,  multiform ;  and  mix 
And  nourish  all  things. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  180. 

3.  Form  of  different  substances  or  kinds. 

I  have  chosen  an  argument,  mixt  of  religious  and 
civil  considerations ;  and  likewise  mixt  between 
contemplative  and  active.  —  Bacon,  Advertisement 
touching  a  Holy  War. 

4.  Join  ;  mingle  ;  confuse. 

Brothers,  you  mix  your  sadness  with  some  fear ; 
This  is  the  English  not  the  Turkish  court. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  v.  2. 
She  turns,  on  hospitable  thoughts  intent ; 
What  choice  to  choose  for  delicacy  best, 
What  order,  so  contriv'd  as  not  to  mix 
Tastes,  nor  well  join'd,  inelegant,  but  bring 
Taste  after  taste,  upheld  with  kindest  change. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v,  332. 
Mix.  v.  n. 

1.  Be  united  into  one  mass,  not  by  junction 
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of  surfaces,  but  by  mutual  intromission  of 
parts. 

If  spirits  embrace, 

Total  they  mix,  union  of  pure  with  pure 
Desiring;  nor  restrnin'd  conveyance  need 
As  flesh  to  mix  with  flesh,  or  soul  with  soul. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  626. 

2.  Be  joined,  in  a  general  sense. 

The  evil  soon, 

Driven  back,  redounded  as  a  flood  on  those 
From  whom  it  sprung,  impossible  to  mix 
With  blessedness.        Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  56. 

Mixed,  part.  adj.  Heterogeneous  ;  varied 
in  character  ;  not  pure. 

A  mixed  multitude  went  up  also  with  them,  and 
flocks  and  herds.— Exodus,  xii.  38. 
Mixen.  s.     [A.S.]     Dunghill;  laystal. 

I  thinke  the  clowne,  that  drives  the  mixen  cart, 
Hath  better  hap  then  princes,  such  as  I : 
No  storm  of  fortune  casts  him  downe. 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  46. 
That  mixen  of  ill-contrived  forgeries,  which  per- 
haps was  made  before  Bede's  time. — BisJwp  Lloyd, 
History  of  Church  Government  in  England,  preface. 

Mixtilinear.  adj.  Consisting  of  a  line,  or 
lines,  part  straight,  and  part  curved. 

These  three  triangles   are   different   from  each 
other ;   the   rectilinear  CEc   being  less  than  the 
mixtilinear  CEc,  whose  sides  are  the  three  incre- 
ments above  mentioned ;  and  this  still  less  than  the 
triangle  GET. — Bishop  Berkeley,  Analyst,  §  34. 
Mixtion.  s.  Mixture  ;  confusion  of  one  thing 
with  another.     Rare. 

Others  perceiving  this  rule  to  fall  short,  have 
pieced  it  out  by  the  mixtion  of  vacuity  among  bo- 
dies, believing  it  is  that  which  makes  one  rarer  than 
another.— Sir  K.  Digby,  Treatise  on  the  Nature  of 
Bodies. 

Mixtly.  adj.  In  a  mixed  manner ;  with  coali- 
tion of  different  parts  into  one. 

Not  to  proceed  precisely,  or  merely,  according  to 
the  laws  and  customs  either  of  England  or  Scot- 
land ;  but  mixtly,  according  to  the  instructions  by 
your  majesty  to  be  set  do\yn,  after  the  imitation 
and  precedent  of  the  council  of  the  marches,  here 
in  England  erected,  upon  the  union  of  Wales. — 
Bacon,  Articles  on  the  Union  of  England  and 
Scotland. 

Mixture,  .v. 

1.  Act  of  mixing  ;  state  of  being  mixed. 

O  happy  mixture,  wherein  things  contrary  do  so 
qualify  and  correct  the  one  the  danger  of  the  other's  | 
excess,  that  neither  boldness  can  make  us  presume, 
as  well  as  we  are  kept  under  with  the  sense  of  our  ; 
own  wretchedness ;  nor,  while  we  trust  in  the  mercy  | 
of  God  through  Christ  Jesus,  fear  be  able  to  tyran-  ' 
nize  over  us  [—Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Those  liquors  are  expelled  out  of  the  body  which, 
by  their  mixture,  convert  the  aliment  into  an 
animal  liquid. — Arbuthnot. 

I,  by  baleful  furies  led, 

With  monstrous  mixture  stain'd  my  mother's  bed. 
Pope,  Translation  of  the  First  Book  of  the 
Thebaid  of  Statins. 

•2.  Mass  formed  by  mingled  ingredients. 

Come  phial — 
What  if  this  mixture  do  not  work  at  all  ? 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  3. 
While  we  live  in  this  world,  where  good  and  bad 
men  are  blended  together,  and  where  there  is  also  a 
mixture  of  good  and  evil  wisely  distributed  by  God, 
to  serve  the  ends  of  his  providence.— Bishop  A  tter- 
bury,  Sermons. 

3.  That  which  is  added  and  mixed. 

Neither  can  God  himself  be  otherwise  understood, 
than  as  a  mind  free  and  disentangled  from  all  cor- 
poreal mixtures,  perceiving  and  moving  all  things. 
— Bishop  Stillingfleet. 

Cicero  doubts  whether  it  were  possible  for  a  com- 
munity to  exist,  that  had  not  a  prevailing  mixture 
of  piety  in  its  constitution. — Addison,  Freeholder, 

Mizmaze.  s.     Maze;  labyrinth. 

He  hath  walked  us  through  the  whole  labyrinth 
and  miemaze  of  this  life,  shewing  us  the  knowledge 
of  using  it  well. — Harmar,  Translation  of  Beza, 
p.  69:  1587. 

Those  who  are  accustomed  to  reason  have  got  the 
true  key  of  books,  and  the  clue  to  lead  them  through 
the  miemaze  of  variety  of  opinions  and  authors  to 
truth. — Locke. 

Mizzen.  s.  [see  extract  from  Brande.]  In 
Navigation.  Mast  between  the  main  mast 
and  the  stern. 

A  commander  at  sea  had  his  leg  fractured  by  the 
fall  of  his  mizzen  topmast. —  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

In  some  large  ships  there  are  two  [mizzens],  that 
standing  next  the  main  mast  is  called  the  main 
mizzen,  and  the  other  near  the  poop  the  bonaven- 
ture  mizzen:  the  length  of  a  mizzen  mast  is  half 
that  of  the  main  mast,  or  the  same  with  that  of  the 
maintop  mast  from  the  quarterdeck,  and  the  length 
of  the  mizzen  topmast  is  half  that.— Bailey. 
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Mizzen  mast  [is]  ^the  name  given  in  a  three- 
masted  vessel,  or  in  a  ketch  or  yawl,  to  the  mast 
which  supports  the  after  sails,  being  nearest  the 
stern  of  the  ship.  The  word  occurs  in  Italian  as 
mezzana,  a  lateen  sail,  and  in  French  as  misaine,  a 
foresail,  and  must  be  traced  to  the  Latin  meditis, 
and  the  Greek  ,u.e'a-os  ;  its  application  arising  from 
the  mizzen  sail  in  a  galley  being  in  the  middle  line 
of  the  ship,  while  the  other  sails  were  carried  across 
the  deck.— Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 

Mizzle,  v.  n.     Rain  in  fine  drops. 

Now  ginnes  to  mizzle ;  hye  we  homeward  fast. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar,  November . 

Mizzle,  v.  n.     Depart ;  vanish.     Slang. 
Mnemonic,  adj.     Assisting  memory. 

Mnemonical.  adj.     Same  as  Mnemonic. 

Mr.  Seal's  offer  of  sending  to  the  society  . . .  Caleb 
Morley's  mnemonical  scrolls,  together  with  this  ex- 
plication, was  accepted  of.— History  of  the  Royal 
Society,  i.  234. 

Mnemonics,  s.  Art  of  memory ;  art  directed 
to  the  assistance  of  the  memory  ;  artificial 
memory  :  ('Lowe's  Mnemonics'  is  the  title 
of  a  book).  See  Chromatics. 

Mo.  adj.     More. 

Calliope  and  muses  mo, 
Soon  as  your  oaken  pipe  begins  to  sound 
Their  ivory  lutes  lay  by.  Spenser. 

With  oxbows  and  oxyokes,  with  other  things  mo, 
For  oxteern  and  horseteem  in  plough  for  to  go. 

Tusser,  Five  hundred  Points  of 

good  Husbandry. 
Mo.  adv.     More. 

Sing  no  more  ditties,  sing  no  mo 

Of  dumps  so  dull  and  heavy ; 

The  frauds  of  men  were  ever  so, 

Since  summer  was  first  leafy. 

Shakespear,  Hi-itch  Ado  about  Nothing, 
ii.  3,  song. 

Moa.  s.  [Maori,  i.e.  the  language  of  New 
Zealand.]  Large  extinct  bird  so  called. 

The  great  ethnological  law,  which  is,  sooner  or 
later,  fatal  to  the  Bed  Man,  the  Maori,  and  the 
Hottentot,  is  of  wide  and  deadly  incidence.  There 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  last  moa  or  the  last 
dodo  was  inferior  to  his  ancestors.— Saturday  Re- 
view,  Feb.  2 :  1867. 

Moan.  v.  a.     Lament ;  deplore. 

Ye  floods,  ye  woods,  ye  echoes,  moan, 
My  dear  Columbo  dead  and  gone. 

Prior,  Tlie  Turtle  and  Sparrow. 
Moan.  v.  n.     Grieve ;  make  lamentation. 

Thus  she  moans,  videlicet : 
Asleep,  my  love  ? 
What,  dead,  my  dove  ? 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  v.  1. 

Moan.  s.  Lamentation  ;  audible  sorrow ; 
grief  expressed  in  words  or  cries. 

I  have  disabled  mine  estate, 
By  shewing  something  a  more  swelling  port, 
Than  my  faint  means  would  grant  continuance ; 
Nor  do  1  now  make  moan,  to  be  abridged 
From  such  a  noble  rate. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 
Sullen  moans, 
Hollow  groans, 
And  cries  of  tortured  ghosts. 

Pope,  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day. 
Moanful.  adj.  Lamentable  ;  expressing  sor- 
row ;  exciting  sorrow. 

Look  upon  all  the  sad  moneful  objects  in  the 
world,  betwixt  whom  all  our  compassion  is  wont  to 
be  divided.— Hammond,  Works,  iv.  580. 

Do  not  grudge,  or  make  moanful  complaint. — 
Harrow,  Sermon  on  Acts,  x.  42. 

Moanfully.  adv.  In  a  moanful  manner ; 
with  lamentation. 

This  our  poets  are  ever  moanfully  singing. — Bar- 
row, On  Content,  p.  135 :  1085. 

Moaning,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  one  who 
moans. 

But  vainly  thou  warrest ; 

For  this  is  alone  in 
Thy  povyer  to  declare, 

That  in  the  dim  forest 
Thou  heardst  a  low  moaning 
And  sawest  a  bright  lady  surpassingly  fair; 
And  didst  bring  her  home  with  thee,  in  love  and 

in  charity, 
To  shield  her  and  shelter  her  from  the  damp  air. 

Coleridge,  Christabel. 

Moat.  s.  [L.Lat.  mota.']  Ditch  or  deep 
trench  round  the  rampart  of  a  castle  or 
other  fortified  place. 

The  castle  I  found  of  good  strength,  having  a 
great  moat  round  about  it,  the  work  of  a  noble 
gentleman,  of  whose  unthrifty  sou  he  had  bought  it. 
— Sir  P.  Sidney. 
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The  fortress  thrice  himself  in  person  storm'd ; 
Your  valour  bravely  did  th'  assault  sustain, 
And  fill'd  the  moats  and  ditches  with  the  slain. 

Vryrlen. 

Moat.  v.  a.    Surround  or  fortify  with  a  moat. 

Mare. 

An  arm  of  Lethe,  with  a  gentle  flow, 
The  palace  moats,  and  o'er  the  pebbles  creeps, 
And  with  soft  murmurs  calls  the  coming  sleeps. 

Dryden.  Translation  from  Ovid, 
The  House  of  Sleep. 

Moated,  adj.     Surrounded  or  fortified  by  a 

moat. 

I  will  presently  to  St.  Luke's  ;  there  at  the  moated 
grange  resides  this  dejected  Mariana.— Shakespear, 
Measure  fin-  Measure,  iii.  1. 

He  sees  he  can  hardly  approach  greatness,  but,  as 
a  rntuiM  castle,  he  must  first  pass  the  mud  and  tilth 
with  which  it  is  encompassed.— Dryden. 

Mob.  s.  [see  extracts  from  Todd  and  Wedg- 
wood.] Crowd  or  promiscuous  multitude 
of  people,  rude,  tumultuous,  and  disorderly. 

Parts  of  different  species  jumbled  together,  ac- 
cording to  the  mad  imagination  of  tlie  dawber;  a 
very  monster  in  a  Bartholomew-fair,  for  the  mob  to 
gape  at.—  Dryden, 

Dreams  are  i  nit  interludes,  which  fancy  makes, 
When  monarch  reason  sleeps,  this  mimick  wakes; 
Compounds  a  medley  of  disjointed  things, 
A  court  of  coblers  and  a  mob  of  kings. 

Id..  The  Cock  and  the  Fox. 

A  cluster  of  mob  were  making  themselves  merry 
with  their  bolters.— Arldison,  Freeholder. 

Mr.  Malone  believes  the  word  mobile  to  have  been 
first  introduced  into  our  language  about  IfiOO,  and  to 
have  been  soon  abbreviated  into  mob.  T.  Brown,  he 
says,  in  1690,  uses  both  the  Latin  word  at  length, 
and  the  abbreviation ;  and  in  the  preface  to  Cleo- 
menes,  two  years  afterwards,  Dryden  uses  mob  with 
a  kind  of  apology.  Note  on  Dryden'a  Preface  to 
Don  Sebastian.  Mobile,  however,  had  certainly  been 
in  use  long  before  1600,  as  the  examples  from  South 
and  L'JBstrange  prove.  The  rabble  which  attended 
the  partisans  of  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  at  the  latter 
end  of  Charles  the  Second's  reign,  are  said  by  Mr. 
Toilet  to  have  been  first  called  '  mobile  vulgus,'  and 
afterwards  by  contraction  the  mob ;  and  ever  since 
the  word  mob  has  become  proper  English.— Todd. 

Pinkerton,  .  .  .  after  observing  that  the  chief 
Enitlish  poets  wrote  solely  in  French  for  three  cen- 
turies after  the  Conquest— that  French  was  the  only 
language  used  at  court  or  by  the  nobility,  nay  even 
by  the  middle  ranks  of  people— that  Saxon  was  left 
merely  to  the  mob  . . .  proceeds  to  mention  some 
facts  which  illustrate  the  prevalence  of  the  same 
language  in  the  northern  kingdom. — Craik,  History 
of  En-!/ Huh  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  118. 

So  few  nations  have  been  free,  it  is  so  difficult  to 
guard  freedom  from  kings,  and  mobs,  and  patriotic 
gentlemen ;  and  we  are  in  such  a  very  tolerable  state 
of  happiness  in  England,  that  I  think  such  changes 
would  lie  very  rash. — Sydney  Smith,  Ballot. 
[M(,b.— Contracted  from  mobile  vulgus,  the  giddy  mul- 
titude. 

'  Fall  from  their  sovereign's  side  to  court  the 

mobile, 
O  London,  London,  where's  thy  loyalty  ?  ' 

(D'Urfey  in  Nares.) 

Dryden  sometimes  uses  mobile,  and  mentions  the 
contracted  mob  as  a  novelty. 

'  Yet  to  gratify  the  barbarous  part  of  my  audi- 
ence 1  gave  them  a  short  rabble  scene,  because 
the  mob  (as  they  call  them)  are  represented  by 
Plutarch  and  Polybius  with  the  same  character 
of  baseness  and"  cowardice  as  are  here  de- 
scribed." (Preface  to  Cleomenes,  1692.) 
— Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  English  Etymology.'] 

Mob.  v.  a.  Harass  or  overbear  by  tumult : 
(as,  '  He  was  mobbed  as  he  went  through 
the  street '). 

Mob.  s.  Kind  of  female  undress  for  the 
head. 

Kitty  repeated  without  book  the  eight  best  lines 
in  the  play:  went  in  our  mobs  to  the  dumb  man 
told  me  my  lover's  name,  &c. — Addison,  Spectator 
no.  323. 

The  ordinary  morning  head-dress  of  ladies  con 
tinued  to  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of  mab,  t< 
almost  the  end  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Second. — 
Malone,  Note  on  Hamlet. 

In  the  counties  of  Essex  and  Middlesex,  thi 
morning  cap  lias  always  been  called  a  mob,  and  no 
a  mab. — Steevens,  Note  on  Hamlet. 

Used  adjectivally,  or  as  Hiejirst  element  it 

a  compound  in  mob-cap, 
Mob.  v.  a.    Wrap  up,  muffle,  as  in  a  veil  o 
cowl. 

Swarms  of  men  that  went  gossiping  up  and  down 
telling  odd  stories  to  the  people,  as  old  wives  am 
nurses  do  to  children,  having  most  of  them  chins  a. 
smooth  as  women's,  and  their  face*  mob'tl  in  hood 
and  long  coats  like  petticoats. — Dr.  II.  More,  Expo 
sition  oj  the  Epistles  sent  to  the  Seven  Churches 
pret.  b.  2 :  ICO'J. 
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Mob,  or  Mab.  v.  a.     Same  as  Moble. 

Their  heads  and  faces  are  mobbed  in  fine  linen 
that  no  more  is  seen  of  them  than  their  eyes. — 
Sandys,  Travels. 

Mobbisb.  adj.     Mean  ;  done  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  mob. 

This  mobbish  act  was  thought  an  artifice  of  the 
abjurers  in  the  council  of  state.  —  Bishop  Kennet, 
Register  and  Chronicle,  p.  52 :  1728. 

Mr.  Fox  treated  the  associations  for  prosecuting 
these  libels,  as  tending  to  prevent  the  improvement 
of  the  human  mind,  and  as  a  mobbish  tyranny.— 
Burke,  Observations  on  the  Condition  of  tlie  Mi- 
nority: 1793. 

Mobile,  s.    Populace;  rout;   mob.     Obso- 
lete. 

;  Long  experience  has  found  it  true  of  the  unthink- 
ing mobile,  that  the  closer  they  shut  their  eyes  the 
wider  they  open  their  hands.— South,  Sermons. 

The  mobile  are  uneasy  without  a  ruler,  they  are 
restless  with  one. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Mobile,  adj.  [Fr.]     Movable.     Obsolete. 

To  treat  of  any  star 
Fyxt  or  else  mobil.  Skelton,  Poems,  p.  156. 

Mobility,  s. 

1.  Susceptibility   of   motion  ;    capability   of 
being  moved. 

A  rod  or  bar  of  iron,  having  stood  long  in  a  win- 
dow, or  elsewhere,  being  thence  taken,  and  by  the 
help  of  a  cork  balanced  in  water,  or  in  any  other 
kind  of  liquid  substance,  where  it  may  have  a  free 
mobility,  will  bewray  a  kind  of  unquietude. —  W. 
Wotton,  Essay  on  the  Education  of  Children. 

The  present  age  hath  attempted  perpetual  mo- 
tions, whose  revolutions  might  out-last  the  exem- 
plary mobility,  and  out-measure  time  itself. — Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

You  tell,  it  is  ingenite,  active  force, 
Mobility,  or  native  power  to  move 
Words  which  mean  nothing.         Sir  B.  Blackmore. 

2.  Nimbleness ;  activity. 

The  Romans  had  the  advantage  by  the  bulk  of 
their  ships,  and  the  fleet  of  Antiochus  in  the  swift- 
ness and  mobility  of  theirs,  which  served  them  in 
great  stead  in  the  flight. — Arbuthnot. 

3.  [From  mob ;  in  some  cases  a  coinage  after 
the  pattern  of  nobility,  to  which  it  is  meant 
to  serve  as  a  contrast.]     Populace. 

She  singled  you  out  with  her  eye  as  commander  in 
chief  of  the  mobility. — Dry  den,  Don  Sebastian. 

Mobilization,    s.      Condition   of  an   army 

mobilized. 

Mobilize,  v.  a.  Put,  during  a  state  of 
peace,  but  while  war  is  apprehended,  an 
army,  or  parts  of  it,  in  a  state  of  readiness 
for  action  :  (common  of  late,  as  applied  to 
armies  of  the  Continent}. 
Moble,  or  Mobble.  v.  a.  Wrap  up,  as  in  a 
hood. 

The  moon  does  mobble  up  herself. 

Shirley,  Gentleman  of  Venice. 
Mobled.  part.  adj.     Muffled. 

But  who,  ah  woe !  hath  seen  the  mobled  queen 
Run  barefoot  up  and  down  ? 

Sliakespenr,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

Mobocracy.  *.    Dominion  of  the  mob. 
Mocbo-stone.  s.    Variety  of  agate  so  called. 

Mocho-stones  are  related  to  the  agat,  of  a  clear 
horny  grey,  with  delineations  representing  mosses, 
shrubs,  and  branches,  black,  brown,  red,  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  stone,. —  Woodward. 

Mock.  v.  a.   [Fr.  mocquer.~\ 

1.  Deride  ;  laugh  at ;  ridicule. 

I  am  as  one  mocked  of  his  neighbour,  who  calleth 
upon  God,  and  he  answereth  him  ;  the  just,  upright 
man  is  mocked  to  scorn. — Job,  xii.  4. 

All  the  regions 

Do  seemingly  revolt ;  and  who  resist 
Are  mock'd  for  valiant  ignorance, 
And  perish  constant  fools. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iv.  6. 
Many  thousand  widows 

Shall  this  his  mock,  mock  out  of  their  dear  hus- 
bands ; 
Mock  mothers  from  their  sons,  mock  castles  down. 

Id.,  Henry  V.  i.  2. 

Far  be  from  thee  and  thine  the  name  of  prude ; 
Mocked,,  yet  triumphant;  sneered  at,  unsubdued. 

Byron,  The  Waltz. 

2.  Deride  by  imitation  ;  mimic  in  contempt. 

I  long,  till  Edward  fall  by  war's  mischance, 
For  mocking  marriage  with  a  dame  of  France. 

Shakes-pear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iii.  3. 

3.  Defeat ;  elude. 

My  father  is  goiie  into  his  grave, 
And  with  his  spirit  sadly  1  survive, 
To  mock  the  expectatious  of  the  world ; 
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To  frustrate  prophecies,  and  to  raze  out 
Rotten  opinion. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  v.  2. 

4.  Fool;  tantalize;  play  on  contemptuously. 

Why  do  I  overlive? 

Why  am  I  mock'd  with  death,  and  lengthen'd  out 
To  deathless  pain  ?       Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  x.  773. 

He  will  not 
Mock  us  with  his  blest  sight,  thence  snatch  him 

hence, 
Soon  we  shall  see  our  hope  return. 

Id.,  Paradise  Regained,  ii.  55. 
Heav'n's  fuller  influence  mocks  our  dazzled  sight, 
Too  great  its  brightness,  and  too  strong  its  light. 

Prior, 

Mock.  v.  n.     Make  contemptuous  sport. 

When  thou  mockest,  shall  no   man  make   thee 
ashamed  t—Job.  xi.  3. 

Pluck  down  my  officers,  break  my  decrees ; 
For  now  a  tune  is  come  to  mock  at  form. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  4. 
Not  oft  to  smile  descendeth  he, 
And  when  he  doth,  'tis  sad  to  see 
That  he  but  mocks  at  misery.     Byron,  Tlie  Giaour. 
Mock.  s. 

1.  Act  of  contempt ;  fleer;  sneer;  gibe;  flirt. 

Tell  the  pleasant  prince  this  mock  of  his 
Hath  turn  d  his  balls  to  gun-stones. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  L  2. 

2.  Imitation  ;  mimicry. 

Now  reach  a  strain,  my  lute, 
Above  her  mock,  or  be  for  ever  mute.          Crashaw. 

Make  a  mock  q/"(any  thing  or  person).  Turn 
to  ridicule. 

What  shall  be  the  portion  of  those  who  have  af- 
fronted God,  derided  his  word,  and  made  a  mock  of 
everything  that  is  sacred? — Archbishop  Tillotson. 
Mock.  adj.     False  ;  counterfeit ;  not  real. 

The  mock  astrologer,  '  el  astrologo  ftngido.'  — 
Dryden. 

The  superiour  greatness  and  mock  majesty,  which 
is  ascribed  to  the  prince  of  fallen  angels,  is  admir- 
ably preserved. — Spectator. 
Mockable.  adj.    Exposed  to  derision. 

Those  that  are  good  manners  at  the  court,  are  as 
ridiculous  in  the  country,  as  the  behaviour  of  the 
country  is  most  mockable  at  the  court. — Shakespear, 
As  you  like  it,  iii.  2. 
Mockage.  s.     Mockery.     Obsolete. 

Most  commonly  it  is  used  in  mockage.  —  Sir  T. 
Elyot,  The  Governour,  fol.  160.  b. 

A  mere  mockage,  a  counterfeit  charm,  to  no  pur- 
pose.— Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  721. 

Mockbird.  s.     See  Mockingbird. 

The  mockbird  is  ever  surest  to  please  when  it  is 
most  itself.— Goldsmith,  History  of  the  EartJi  and 
Animated  Nature. 
Mocker,  s.     One  who  mocks. 

Our  very  priests  must  become  mockers,  if  they 
shall  encounter  such  ridiculous  subjects  as  you  are. 
— Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  ii.  1. 

Let  them  have  a  care  how  they  intrude  upon  so 
great  and  holy  an  ordinance,  in  which  God  is  so  sel- 
dom mocked  but  it  is  to  the  mocker's  confusion. — 
South,  Sermons. 
Mockery,  s. 

1.  Derision;  scorn;  sportive  insult. 

The  forlorn  maiden,  whom  your  eyes  have  seen, 
The  laughing-stock  of  fortune's  mockeries, 
Is  the  only  daughter  of  a  king  and  queen. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen . 

Why  should  publick  mockery  in  print  be  a  better 
test  of  truth  than  severe  railing  sarcasms  ?—  Watts. 

2.  Ridicule ;  contemptuous  merriment. 

A  new  method  they  have  of  turning  things  that 
are  serious  into  mockery-,  an  art  of  contradiction  by 
way  of  scorn,  wherewith  we  were  long  sithence  fore- 
warned.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

3.  Sport ;  subject  of  laughter. 

Of  the  holy  place  they  made  a  mockery.— 2  Mac- 
cabees, viii.  17. 

What  cannot  be  preserved  when  fortune  takes, 
Patience  her  injury  a  mockery  makes. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  i.  3. 

4.  Vanity  of  attempt ;  delusory  labour ;  vain 
effort. 

It  is  as  the  air,  invulnerable, 
And  our  vain  blows  malicious  mockery. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  1. 

5.  Imitation ;  counterfeit  appearance ;  vain 
show. 

To  have  done,  is  to  hang  quite  out  of  fashion, 
Like  rusty  mail  in  monumental  mockery. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressicla,  iii.  3. 
What  though  no  friends  in  sable  weeds  appear, 
Grieve  for  an  hour,  perhaps,  then  mourn  a  year, 
And  bear  about  the  mockery  of  woe 
To  midnight  dances,  and  the  public  show? 

Pope,  Elegy  to  the  Memory  of  an  Unfortunate 
Lady. 

Mocking:,  part.  adj.   Ridiculing  by  mimicry; 
derisive. 
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A  stallion  horse  is  as  a  mocking  friend ;  he  neigh- 
eth  under  everyone.— Ecclesiasticus,  xxiii.  6. 

Mocking-,  verbal  abs.     Scorn  ;  derision  ;  in- 
sult. 

Therefore  have  I  made  thee  a  reproach  unto  the 
heathen,  and  a  mocking  to  all  countries. — Ezekiel, 
xxii.  4. 

Others  had  trial  of  cruel  mockings  and  scourgings. 
— Hebrews,  xi.  36. 

Mocking-bird,    s.     American   bird,   which 
imitates  the  note  of  other  birds  ;  Mimus 
(turdus)  polyglottus;  mockbird:  (this  latter 
being  at  present  the  rarer  form)." 
Mocking-stock.  *.  Butt  for  merriment.  Rare. 
They  make  them  mere  mocking-stocks  to  them 
that  perceive  them. —  Translation  of  Bullinger's 
Sermons,  p.  570  :  1587. 

Modal,  adj.     Relating  to  the  form  or  mode, 
not  the  essence. 

When  we  speak  of  faculties  of  the  soul,  we  assert 
not  with  the  schools  their  real  distinction  from  it, 
but  only  a  modal  diversity.— Glanville,  Scepsis  Scien- 
tiftca. 
Modality,  s.     Accidental,  modal  accident. 

The  motions  of  the  mouth,  by  which  the  voice  is 
discriminated,  are  the  natural  elements  of  speech ; 
and  the  application  of  them  in  their  several  compo- 
sitions, or  words  made  of  them,  to  signify  things,  or 
the  modalities  of  things,  and  so  to  serve  for  com- 
munication of  notions,  is  artificial. — Holder. 

Mode.  s.     [Lat.  modus  =  manner.] 
1.  External  variety;  accidental  discrimina- 
tion ;  accident. 

A  mode  is  that  which  cannot  subsist  in  and  of 
itself,  but  is  always  esteemed  as  belonging  to  and 
subsisting  by,  the  help  of  some  substance,  which, 
for  that  reason,  is  called  its  subject. — Watts,  Logick. 

Few  allow  mode  to  be  called  a  being  in  the  same 
perfect  sense  as  a  substance  is,  and  some  modes  have 
evidently  more  of  real  entity  than  others.— Ibid. 

A  modal  proposition  may  be  stated  as  a  pure  one, 
by  attaching  the  mode  to  one  of  the  terms ;  and  the 
proposition  will  in  all  respects  fall  under  the  fore- 
going rules;  e.g.  '  John  killed  Thomas  wilfully  and 
maliciously ;'  here  the  mode  is  to  be  regarded  as 
part  of  the  predicate.  '  It  is  probable  that  all  know- 
ledge is  useful ; '  '  probably  useful '  is  here  the  pre- 
dicate. But  when  the  mode  is  only  used  to  express 
the  necessary,  contingent,  or  impossible  connexion 
of  the  terms,  it  may  as  well  be  attached  to  the  sub- 
ject: e.g. '  man  is  necessarily  mortal ; '  is  the  same  as 
'  all  men  are  mortal : '  '  injustice  is  in  no  case  expe- 
dient,' corresponds  to  '  no  injustice  is  expedient : ' 
and  '  this  man  is  occasionally  intemperate,'  has  the 
force  of  a  particular.  It  is  thus,  and  thus  only,  that 
two  singular  propositions  may  be  contradictories; 
e.g.  'this  man  is  never  intemperate,'  will  be  the 
contradictory  of  the  foregoing.  Indeed  every  sign 
(of  universality  or  particularity)  may  be  considered 
as  a  mode.  Since,  however,  in  all  modal  proposi- 
tions, you  assert  that  the  dictum  (i.  e.  the  assertion 
itself)  and  the  mode  agree  together,  or  disagree,  so, 
in  some  cases,  this  may  be  the  most  convenient  way 
?. '  It  (subject)  is  (co- 


Apostle  Paul's : '  This  (subject)  is  (copula)  a  faithful 
saying  &c.  (predicate)  that  Jesus  Christ  came  into 
the  world  to  save  sinners  (subject).'  In  these  cases 
one  of  your  terms  (the  subject)  is  itself  an  entire 
proposition.  —  Archbishop  Whately,  Elements  of 
Logic,  b.ii.  ch.iv.  §1. 

2.  Gradation ;  degree. 

What  modes  of  sight  betwixt  ench  wide  extreme, 
The  mole's  dim  curtain  and  the  lynx's  beam  ; 
Of  smell,  the  headlong  lioness  between, 
And  hound  sagacious,  on  the  tainted  green. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  211. 

3.  Manner  ;  method  ;  form  ;  fashion. 

Our  Saviour,  lifting  up  his  eyes,  beheld 
In  ample  space,  under  the  broadest  shade, 
A  table  richly  spread  in  regal  mode, 
With  dishes  piled. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  11.  33$. 

The  duty  itself  being  resolved  upon,  the  mode  of 
doing  it  may  easily  be  found.  —  Jeremy  Taylor, 
Guide  to  a  Penitent. 

4.  State;  quality. 

My  death 

Changes  the  mode ;  for  what  in  me  was  purchased, 
Palls  upon  thee  in  a  much  fairer  sort,  , 

For  thou  the  garland  wear'st  successively. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV,  Part  II.  iv.  4. 

5.  Fashion  ;  custom. 

As  we  see  on  coins  the  different  faces  of  persons, 
we  see  too  their  different  habits  and  dresses,  accord- 
ing to  the  mode  that  preyailed. — Addison,  Dialogues 
on  the  Usefulness  of  ancient  Medals. 

Though  wrong  the  mode,  comply ;  more  sense  is 

shewn 
In  wearing  others'  follies  than  your  own.       Young. 

If  faith  itself  has  driven  dresses  worn, 
What  wonder  modes  in  wit  should  take  their  turn  ? 
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Oft  leaving  what  is  natural  and  fit, 
The  current  folly  proves  the  ready  wit, 
And  authors  think  their  reputation  safe,  \ 
Which  lives  as  long  as  there  are  fools  to  laugh. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  ii.  446. 

[This  word  [mode]  seems  to  have  been  little  used  before 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  For  P.  Hey- 
lin  calls  it,  in  1656,  new  and  uncouth.— Todd.~] 

Model,  s.     [Fr.  modele.'] 

1.  Miniature  representation,  with  all  its  parts 
and  proportions,  of  any  work  of  art :  (as  a 
building  or  a  steam-engine). 

You  have  the  models  of  several  ancient  temples, 
though  the  temples  and  the  gods  are  perished.— 
Addison. 

2.  Pattern  to  be  imitated. 

A  fault  it  would  be  if  some  king  should  build  his 
mansion-house  by  the  model  of  Solomon's  palace. — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

They  cannot  see  sin  in  those  means  they  use,  with 
intent  to  reform  to  their  models  what  they  call  reli- 
gion.— Eikon  Basilike. 

3.  In  Painting  and  Sculpture. 

The  contents  of  his  studio  included  nearly  all  his 
working  models,  and  casts  of  his  chief  works. — 
English  Cyclopaedia,  Biography,  John  Flaxman. 

4.  Standard ;  that  by  which  anything  is  mea- 
sured. 

Nothing  can  we  call  our  own  but  death ; 
And  that  small  model  of  the  barren  earth, 
Which  serves  as  paste  and  cover  to  our  bones. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  iii.  2. 

As  he  who  presumes  steps  into  the  throne  of  God, 
so  he  that  despairs  measures  Providence  by  his  own 
little  contracted  model. — South,  Sermons. 

5.  That  which  is  worthy  of  imitation  ;  para- 
gon :  (often  used  adjectivally,  as,  '  A  model 
man'). 

Model,    v.  a.     Plan  ;  shape ;  mould ;  form ; 
delineate. 

When  they  come  to  model  heaven 
And  calculate  the  stars,  how  they  will  wield 
The  mighty  frame.     Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  79. 
The  government  is  modelled  after  the  same  man- 
ner with  that  of  the  Cantons,  as  much  as  so  small  a 
community  can  imitate  those  of  so  large  au  extent. 
— Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 
Modeler,  s.     One  who  models. 

1 .  Planner  ;  schemer  ;  contriver. 

Our  great  modellers  of  gardens  have  their  maga- 
zines of  plants  to  dispose  of. — Spectator. 

2.  One  who  makes  models. 

Modeling-,  verbal  abs.     In  Sculpture. 

Clay  models  require  interior  supports,  composed 
of  a  strong  iron  upright,  and  sometimes  even  wood 
also  with  cross  bars,  or  the  work  is  liable  to  sink  or 
even  fall  to  pieces,  from  the  weight  of  the  wet  earth : 
the  proper  construction  of  these  skeleton  supports 
is  a  very  essential  part  of  modelling  in  clay.  Gold- 
smiths and  medallists  use  wax  for  their  models, 
which  are  commonly  of  a  comparatively  small  size : 
the  same  material  was  used  by  the  ancients  for  their 
small  bronzes.  Modelling  wax  consists  of  bees-wax 
melted  with  a  small  quantity  of  Venice  turpentine, 
with  which  a  little  flake  white  in  powder,  or  other 
powdered  colour,  is  mixed,  according  to  the  tint  or 
colour  required.  In  wax  modelling,  ivory  tools  as 
well  as  wood  are  used. —  Wornum,  in  Brande  and 
Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Moderate,  adj. 

1.  Temperate:  not  excessive. 

Sound  sleep  cometh  of  moderate  eating :  he  riseth 
early,  and  his  wits  are  with  him :  but  the  pain  of 
watching,  and  choler,  and  pangs  of  the  belly,  are 
with  an  insatiable  man. — Ecclesiasticus,  xxxi.  20. 

2.  Not  hot  of  temper. 

A  number  of  moderate  members  managed  with  so 
much  art  as  to  obtain  a  majority,  in  a  thin  house, 
for  passing  a  vote,  that  the  king's  concessions  were  a 
ground  for  a  future  settlement.— Swift. 

3.  Not  luxurious  ;  not  expensive. 

There's  not  so  much  left  as  to  furnish  out 
A  moderate  table. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iii.  4. 

4.  Not  extreme  in  opinion  ;  not  sanguine  in 
a  tenet. 

These  are  tenets  which  the  moderatest  of  the  Ro- 
manists will  not  venture  to  affirm.— Bishop  Small- 
ridge. 

5.  Placed    between  extremes;    holding  the 
mean. 

Quietly  consider  the  trial  that  hath  been  thus 
long  had  of  both  kinds  of  reformation ;  as  well  this 
moderate  kind,  which  the  church  of  England  hath 
taken,  as  that  other  more  extreme  and  rigorous, 
which  certain  churches  elsewhere  have  better  liked. 
— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

6.  Of  the  middle  rate. 
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More  moderate  gifts  might  have  prolong'd  his 

date. 

Too  early  fitted  for  a  better  state- ; 
But  knowing  heaven  his  home,  to  shun  delay, 
He  leap'd  o'er  age,  and  took  the  shortest  way. 

Dryden,  Elegy  on  Master  Rogers. 
Moderate,  v.  a. 

1.  Regulate  ;  restrain  ;  still ;  pacify  ;  quiet ; 
repress. 

With  equal  measure  she  did  moderate 
The  strong  extremities  of  their  rage.  Spenser. 

Masters,  do  the  same  things  unto  them,  forbear- 
ing [in  the  margin,  moderating^  threatening. — 
Ephesians,  vi.  9. 

2.  Make  temperate  ;  qualify. 

Ye  swarthy  nations  of  the  torrid  zone, 
How  well  to  you  is  this  great  bounty  known  ? 
For  frequent  gales  from  the  wide  ocean  rise 
To  fan  your  air,  and  moderate  your  skies. 

Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

By  its  astringent  quality  it  moderates  the  relaxing 
quality  of  warm  water. — Arbuthnot,  On  tJie  Nature 
and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

3.  Decide  as  a  moderator. 

It  passeth  mine  ability  to  moderate  the  question. 
— Careio,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

Moderate,  v.  n.  Preside  in  a  disputation, 
and  regulate  the  controversy. 

Some  time  after  the  year  1650,  Dr.  Barlow  [was] 
engaged  by  Dr.  Langbain,  the  provost  of  Queen's 
college  in  Oxford,  to  moderate  for  him  in  the  di- 
vinity disputations. — Note  in  Bishop  Barlow's  Re- 
mains,  p.  567:  1693. 

Moderately,  adv.    In  a  moderate  manner. 

1.  Temperately;  mildly. 

All  persons  having  just  cause  of  sickness,  or  other 
necessity,  or  being  licensed  by  the  king's  majesty, 
may  moderately  eat  all  kinds  of  meats,  without 
grudge  or  scruple  of  conscience. — Visitation  A  rticles 
of  King  Edward  VI. 

2.  In  a  middle  degree. 

Each  nymph  but  moderately  fair, 
Commands  with  no  less  rigor  here.  Waller. 

Blood  in  a  healthy  state,  when  let  put,  its  red  part 
should  congeal  strongly  and  soon,  in  a  mass  mode- 
rately tough,  and  swim  in  the  serum. — Arbuthnot, 
On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

Moderateness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Moderate;  state  of  being  moderate; 
temperateness  :  (Moderateness  is  com- 
monly used  of  things,  and  Moderation 
of  persons). 

Moderation,  s. 

1.  Forbearance  of  extremity;  contrary  tem- 
per to  party  violence ;  state  of  keeping  a 
due  mean  betwixt  extremes. 

Was  it  the  purpose  of  these  churches,  which 
abolished  all  popish  ceremonies,  to  come  back  again 
to  the  middle  point  of  evenness  and  moderation  /— 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

A  zeal  in  the  things  pertaining  to  God,  according 
to  knowledge,  and  yet  duly  tempered  with  candor 
and  prudence,  is  the  true  notion  of  that  much 
talked  of,  much  misunderstood  virtue,  moderation. 
— Bishop  Atterbury. 

In  moderation  placing  all  my  glory, 
While  tories  call  me  whig,  and  whigs  a  tory. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  sat.  i. 

2.  Calmness  of  mind  ;  equanimity. 

Let  your  moderation  [in  old  translations,  softness, 
modesty,  patience,  gentleness,]  be  known  unto  all 
men. — Philippians,  iv.  5. 

Equally  inured 

By  moderation  either  state  to  bear, 
Prosperous,  or  adverse. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  302. 

3.  Frugality  in  expense. 
Moderator,  .v. 

1.  Person  who,  or  thing  which,  calms  or  re- 
strains. 

Hope,  that  sweet  moderator  of  passions,  as  Si- 
monides  calls  it. — Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy, 
p.  694. 

Angling  was,  after  tedious  study,  a  calmer  of  un- 
quiet thoughts,  a  moderator  of  passions,  and  a  pro- 
curer of  contentedness. — /.  Walton,  Complete  An- 
gler. 

2.  One  who  presides  in  a  disputation,  to  re- 
strain the  contending  parties  from  inde- 
cency and  confine  them  to  the  question. 

Sometimes  the  moderator  is  more  troublesome 
than  the  actor.— Bacon,  Essays. 

Row  does  Philopolis  seasonably  commit  the  op- 
ponent with  the  respondent,  like  a  long-practised 
moderator '! — Dr.  II.  More. 

The  first  person  who  speaks  when  the  court  is  set 
opens  the  case  to  the  judge,  chairman,  or  moderator 
of  the  assembly,  and  gives  his  own  reasons  for  his 
opinion.— Watts, 
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8.  With  applications  to  various  instruments 
contrived  for  regulating  the  action  of  any- 
thing, sometimes  by  itself,  sometimes  in 
combination,  with  an  adjectival  construc- 
tion, as  moderator,  moderator  lamp. 

Modern,  adj. 

1.  Late;  recent;  not  ancient;  not  antique. 

Some  of  the  ancient,  and  likewise  divers  of  tlie 
modern  writers,  that  have  laboured  in  natural  ma- 
gick,  have  noted  a  sympathy  between  the  sun  and 
certain  herbs.— Bacon. 
The  glorious  parallels  then  downward  bring 
To  modern  wonders,  and  to  Britain's  king. 

Prior,  Carmen  Secularefor  1700. 
(See  also  under  Modish.) 

2.  Vulgar;  mean;  common. 

Say,  good  Cfcsar, 

That  I  some  lady  trifles  have  reserved, 
linmornent  toys,  things  of  such  dignity 
As  we  greet  modern  friends  withal. 

Sluikespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  \.  2. 

The  justice 

With  eyes  severe  and  beard  of  formal  cut, 
Full  of 'wise  saws  and  modern  instances. 

Id.,  As  you  like  it,  ii.  7. 

We  have  our  philosophical  persons  to  make  mo- 
dern and  familiar  things  supernatural  and  causeless. 
—Id.,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  ii.  3. 

Modern,  s.  Person  who  has  lived  lately : 
(common  in  the  plural,  as  distinguished 
from  ancients). 

There  are  moderns  who,  with  a  slight  variation, 
adopt  the  opinion  of  Plato.— Boyle,  Experiments 
and  Considerations  touching  Colours. 

Some  by  old  words  to  fame  have  made  pretence; 
Ancients  in  phrase,  mere  moderns  in  their  sense ! 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  ii.  324. 
In  the  country,  as  a  great  modern  observes,  small 
matters  serve  for  amusement. — Graves,  Spiritual 
Quixote,  b.ii.  ch.x. 

Modernism,  s.  Deviation  from  the  ancient 
and  classical  manner. 

Scribblers  send  us  over  their  trash  in  prose  and 
verse,  with  abominable  curtailings  and  quaint  mo- 
dernisms.—  Swift. 

Modernist.  *.  One  who  admires  the  mo- 
derns. 

The  base  detracting  world  would  not  have  then 
dared  to  report,  that  Wotton's  brain  had  under- 
gone an  unlucky  shake,  which  even  his  brother  mo- 
dernists themselves,  like  ungrates,  do  whisper  so 
loud,  that  it  reacheth  up  to  the  very  garret  I  am 
now  writing  in.— Swift,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  §  9. 
Modernization,  s.  Adaptation  of  that  which 
is  ancient,  or  antiquated,  to  modern  usage. 

The  history  of  the  English  metrical  romance  ap- 
pears shortly  to  be,  that  at  least  the  flrst  examples 
of  it  were  translations  from  the  French ;  . . .  that  in 
the  thirteenth  century  were  composed  the  earliest 
of  those  we  now  possess  in  their  original  form ; — 
that  in  the  fourteenth  the  English  took  the  place  of 
the  French  metrical  romance ; . . .  that  in  the  fif- 
teenth it  was  supplanted  by  another  species  of 
poetry  among  the  more  educated  classes, . .  .  but 
th;it,  nevertheless,  it  still  continued  to  be  produced, 
although  in  less  quantity  and  of  an  inferior  fabric, 
—mostly,  indeed,  if  not  exclusively,  by  the  mere 
modernization  of  older  compositions— for  the  use  of  i 
the  common  people:— and  that  it  did  not  altogether  | 
cease  to  be  read  and  written  till  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sixteenth.— Craik,  History  of 
English  Literature,  vol.  i.  p. 213. 

Modernize,  v.  a.  Adapt  ancient  composi- 
tions to  modern  persons  or  things  ;  change 
ancient  to  modern  language. 

Another  copy  of  this  poem,  but  greatly  altered 
and  somewhat  modernized,  is  preserved  in  the  Ad- 
vocates' Library  at  Edinburgh.— Bishop  Percy, 
Essay  on  the  Ancient  Metrical  Romances. 

He  modernized  the  more  antient  narratives  of  the 
miracles  and  martyrdoms  of  the  most  eminent 
eastern  and  western  saints.— T.  Warton,  History  of 
English  Poetry,  ii.  191. 

His  [Trevisa's]  translation  of  Higden  .  .  .  was 
printed  by  Caxton  in  1482,  with  a  continuation 
bringing  down  the  narrative  from  1357,  at  which 
Higden  had  stopped,  to  14(50;  but,  besides  that 
Tiwisa's  text  is  extensively  altered  in  this  edition 
both  by  insertions  and  omissions,  his  language  is 
modernized  throughout.— Craik,  History  of  English 
Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  339. 

Modernize!-,  s.     One   who    adapts  ancient 
compositions  to  modern  persons  or  things. 
Mr.  Neville,  no  unsuccessful  moderniser  of  the 
Latin  satyrists.—  Wakejitld,  Memoirs,  p.  75. 

Modernness.   s.     Attribute    suggested    by 

Modern ;  novelty. 
Modest,  adj. 
1.  Not  arrogant;    not  presumptuous;    not 

boastful;  bashful. 
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Antiochus  was  heartily  sorry,  and  moved  to  pity 
arid  wept,  because  of  the  sober  and  modest  beha 
viour  of  him  that  was  dead.— 2  Maccabees,  iv.  37. 

Your  temper  is  too  modest, 
Too  much  inclined  to  contemplation. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  The  Pilgrim 
Of  boasting  more  than  of  a  tomb  afraid,  . 
A  soldier  should  be  modest  as  a  maid.  Young 

2.  Not  impudent ;  not  forward. 

Resolve  me  with  all  modest  haste,  which  way 
Thou  might'st  deserve,  or  they  impose  this  usage? 
Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  4 
Her  face,  as  in  a  nymph  display'd 
A  fair  fierce  boy,  or  in  a  boy  betray'd 
The  blushing  beauties  of  a  modest  maid. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Meleager 
and  Atalanta. 

3.  Not  loose  ;  not  unchaste  ;  decent. 

That  women  adorn  themselves  in  modest  apparel 
— 1  Timothy,  ii.  9. 

Mrs.  Ford,  the  honest  woman,  the  modest  wife, 
the  virtuous  creature,  that  hath  the  iealous  fool  to 
her  husband. — Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor, iv.  2. 

4.  Not  excessive  ;  not  extreme  ;  moderate  ; 
within  a  mean. 

There  appears  much  joy  in  him,  even  so  much 
that  joy  could  not  shew  itself  modest  enough  with- 
out a  badge  of  bitterness.— Shakespear,  Much  A  do 
about  Nothing,  i.  1. 

During  the  last  four  years,  by  a  modest  computa- 
tion, there  have  been  brought  into  Brest  above  six 
millions  sterling  in  bullion. — Addison. 

Modestly,  adv.    In  a  modest  manner. 

1 .  Not  arrogantly ;  not  presumptuously. 

I  may  modestly  conclude,  that  whatever  errors 
there  may  be  in  this   play,  there  are  not  those 
which  have  been  objected  to  it. — Dryden,  Don  Se- 
bastian, pref. 
Though  learn'd,  well-bred ;  and  though  well-bred, 

sincere, 
Modestly  bold,  and  humanly  severe. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  iii.  635. 
First  he  modestly  conjectures, 
His  pupil  might  be  tired  with  lectures : 
Which  help'd  to  mortify  his  pride. 
Yet  gave  him  not  the  heart  to  chide. 

Swift,  Cadenus  and  Vanessa. 

2.  Not  impudently;    not    forwardly;    with 
respect. 

I,  your  glass, 

Will  modestly  discover  to  yourself 
That  of  yourself,  which  yet  you  know  not  of. 

Sliakespear,  Julius  Ceesar,  i.  2. 

3.  Not  loosely ;  not  lewdly ;  with  decency. 

4.  Not  excessively  ;  with  moderation. 

To  proceed  modestly,  is  also  an  honourable  quality 
in  him  that  conquereth ;  for,  in  prosperous  fortunes, 
men  do  hardly  refrain  covetous  and  proud  doings ; 
yea,  some  good  and  great  captains  have,  in  like  cases, 
forgotten  what  did  best  become  them.— Sir  W.  Ra- 
leigh, Arts  of  Empire,  ch.  xxiii. 
Modesty,  s. 

1.  Not  arrogance ;  not  presumptuousness. 

They  cannot,  with  modesty,  think  to  have  found 
out  absolutely  the  best  which  the  wit  of  men  may 
devise. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

2.  Not  impudence ;    not  forwardness :  (as, 
'  His  petition  was  urged  with  modesty'). 

3.  Moderation ;  decency. 

A  lord  will  hear  you  play ; 
But  I  am  doubtful  of  your  modesties, 
Lest  over  eyeing  of  his  odd  behaviour, 
You  break  into  some  merry  passion. 

Sliakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew, 
induction,  sc.  1. 

4.  Chastity  ;  purity  of  manners. 

Would  you  not  swear, 
AH  you  that  see  her,  that  she  were  a  maid, 
By  these  exterior  shews  ?    But  she  is  none  ; 
Her  blush  is  guiltiness,  not  modesty. 

Sliakespear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iv.  1. 

Of  the  general  character  of  women,  which  is  mo- 
desty, he  has  taken  a  most  becoming  care ;  for  liis 
amorous  expressions  go  no  farther  than  virtue  may 
allow. — Dryden. 

Talk  not  to  a  lady  in  a  way  that  modesty  will  not 
permit  her  to  answer.— Richardson,  Clarissa. 
Modesty-piece,  .v.     See  extract. 

A  narrow  lace  which  runs  along  the  upper  part  of 
the  stays  before,  being  a  part  of  the  tucker,  is  called 
the  modesty-piece.— Addison,  Guardian. 

Mediation,  s.     Measure.      Obsolete. 

That  they  should  be  free,  throughout  England 
and  Normandy,  of  all  custom,  tolls,  and  mediations 
of  wine. — Tovey. 

Modicum,  s.     [Lat.]     Small  portion  ;    pit- 
tance. 

What  modicums  of  wit  he  utters :  his  evasions 
have  ears  thus  long.  —  Shakespear,  Troilus  and 
Cressida,  ii.  1. 
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Though  hard  their  fare,  at  evening  and  at  morn 
A  cruse  of  water  and  an  ear  of  corn, 
Yet  still  they  grudged  that  modicum. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  1000. 

Modifiability.  s.  Capability  of  being  modi- 
fied. 

Organs  that  have  arrived  at  their  full  size,  possess 
a  certain  modijiability  ----  The  growth  of  muscles 
exercised  to  an  unusual  degree,  is  a  matter  of  com- 
mon observation.  In  the  often-cited  blacksmith's 
arm,  the  dancer's  legs,  and  the  jockey's  crural  ad- 
ductors, we  have  marked  examples  of  a  modijiability 
which  almost  every  one  has  to  some  extent  experi- 
enced.— Herbert  Spencer,  Inductions  of  Biology, 
ch.  v. 

Modifiable,  adj.  That  may  be  diversified 
by  accidental  differences. 

It  appears  to  be  more  difficult  to  conceive  a  dis- 
tinct, visible  image  in  the  uniform,  invariable,  es- 
sence of  God,  than  in  variously  modifiable  matter  ; 
but  the  manner  how  I  see  either  still  escapes  my 
comprehension.  —  Locke. 

Organized  beings  (from  the  extreme  complication 
of  the  laws  by  which  they  are  regulated)  being  more 
eminently  modifiable,  that  is,  liable  to  be  influenced 
by  a  greater  number  and  variety  of  causes,  than  any 
other  phenomena  whatever;  having  also  themselves 
had  a  beginning,  and  therefore  a  cause;  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  none  of  their  properties  are 
ultimate,  but  all  of  them  derivative,  and  produced 
by  causation.—  J.  S.  Mill,  System  of  Logic,  b.  iii. 
ch.  xxii.  §  6. 

Modificate.  v.  a.     Qualify.     Hare. 

The  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become  the  king- 
doms of  the  Lord,  and  of  his  Christ,  and  he  shall 
reign  for  ever  and  ever,  not  only  to  the  modificated 
eternity  of  his  mediatorship,  so  long  as  there  shall 
be  need  of  regal  power  to  subdue  the  enemies  of 
God's  elect;  but  also  to  the  complete  eternity  of 
the  duration  of  his  humanity,  which  for  the  future 
is  co-eternal  to  his  divinity.  —  Bishop  Pearson,  Ex- 
position of  the  Creed,  art.  vi. 

Modification,  s.  Act  of  modifying  any- 
thing, or  giving  it  new  accidental  differ- 
ences of  external  qualities  or  mode. 

The  chief  of  all  signs  is  human  voice,  and  the 
several  modifications  thereof  by  the  organs  of 
speech,  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  formed  by  the 
motions  of  the  mouth.—  Holder. 

The  phenomena  of  colours  in  refracted  or  re- 
flected light,  are  not  caused  by  new  modifications  of 
the  light  variously  impressed,  according  to  the 
various  terminations  of  the  light  and  shadow.—  Sir 
/.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 

If  these  powers  of  cogitation,  volition  and  sensa- 
tion, are  neither  inherent  in  matter  as  such,  nor  ac- 
quirable  to  matter  by  any  motion  and  modification 
of  it,  it  necessarily  follows  that  they  proceed  from 
some  cogitative  substance,  some  incorporeal  inhabi- 
tant within  us,  which  we  call  spirit.—  Bentley. 

The  production  of  all  organic  forms  by  the  slow 
accumulation  of  modifications  upon  modifications, 
and  by  the  slow  divergences  resulting  from  the 
continual  addition  of  differences  to  differences,  is 
mentally  represen  table  in  outline,  if  not  in  detail.— 
Herbert  Spencer,  Principles  of  Biology,  pt.  iii. 
ch.  iii.  §  118. 

Modify,  v.  a. 

1.  Change  the  external  qualities  or  accidents 
of  anything  ;  shape. 

Yet  there  is  that  property  in  all  letters,  of  aptness 
to  be  conjoined  in  syllables  and  words  through  the 
voluble  motions  of  the  organs,  that  they  modify  and 
discriminate  the  voice  without  appearing  to  discon- 
tinue it.  —  Holder. 

The  middle  parts  of  the  broad  beam  of  white 
light  which  fell  upon  the  paper,  did,  without  any 
confine  of  shadow  to  modify  it,  become  coloured  all 
over  with  one  uniform  colour,  the  colour  being 
always  the  same  in  the  middle  of  the  paper  as  at  the 
edges.—  Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 

John  of  Oxford  had  proclaimed  that  the  cardinals, 
William  of  Payia,  and  Otho,  were  invested  in  full 
powers  to  pass  judgement  between  the  King  and  the 
Primate.  But  whether  John  of  Oxford  had  mis- 
taken or  exaggerated  their  powers,  or  the  Pope  (no 
improbable  case,  considering  the  change  of  affairs 
in  Italy)  had  thought  fit  afterwards  to  modify  or 
retract  them,  they  came  rather  as  mediators  than 
judges,  with  orders  to  reconcile  the  contending  par- 
ties, rather  than  to  decide  on  their  cause.—  Milman, 
History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  viii.  ch.  viii. 

2.  Soften  ;  moderate  ;  qualify. 

Of  his  grace 

He  modifies  his  first  severe  decree, 
The  keener  edge  of  battle  to  rebate.  Dryden. 

Modifying,  verbal  abs.  Modification  ;  act 
by  which  a  modification  is  effected. 

After  all  this  descanting  and  modifying  upon  the 
matter,  there  is  hazard  on  the  yielding  side.  —  Sir 
R.  L'Estrange. 

Modifying:,   part.    adj.       Qualifying  :   (as, 

'  modifying  circumstances  '). 
Modiiion.  s.     [Fr.]     See  extract. 
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The  entablature,  and  all  its  parts  and  ornaments, 
architrave,  frieze,  cornice,  triglyph,  metopes,  rno- 
dir/lions,  and  the  rest,  have  each  an  use.— J.  Warton, 
Essays  on  the  Writings  and  Genius  of  Pope. 

Modillons,  in  architecture,  are  little  brackets 
which  are  often  set  under  the  Corinthian  and  com- 
posite orders,  and  serve  to  support  the  projecturo 
of  the  larmier  or  drip:  this  part  must  be  distin- 
guished from  the  great  model,  which  is  the  diameter 
of  the  pillar ;  for,  as  the  proportion  of  an  edifice  in 
general  depends  on  the  diameter  of  the  pillar,  so  the 
size  and  number  of  the  modillons,  as  also  the  in- 
terval between  them,  ought  to  have  due  relation  to 
the  whole  fabrick.— Harris. 

Modish,  adj.    Fashionable  ;  formed  accord- 
ing to  the  reigning  custom. 

For  clothes.  I  leave  them  to  the  discretion  of  the 
modish,  whether  of  our  own  or  the  French  nation. — 
Phillips,  Tlieatrum  Poetarum,  pref. :  1675. 

Hypocrisy,  at  the  fashionable  end  of  the  town,  is 
very  different  from  hypocrisy  in  the  city;  the  modish 
hypocrite  endeavours  to  appear  more  vitious  than 
he  really  is,  the  other  kind  of  hypocrite  more  vir- 
tuous.— A  ddison,  Spectator. 

Now-a-days  one  hardly  ever  hears  of  such  a  thing 
as  a  man  of  quality  in  love  with  the  woman  he  would 
marry :  to  be  in  love  now,  is  only  having  a  design 
upon  a  woman,  a  modish  way  of  declaring  war  against 
her  virtue,  which  they  generally  attack  first  by  toast- 
ing up  her  vanity. — Gibber,  The  Careless  Husband. 

Hail,  spirit-stirring   Waltz !— beneath   whose 

banners 
A  modern  hero  fought  for  modish  manners. 

Byron,  The  Waltz. 

Modlshly.    adv.     In    a    modish    manner; 
fashionably. 

Young  children  should  not  be  much  perplexed 
about  putting  off  then-  hats,  and  making  legs  mo 
dishly. — Locke. 

Modisnness.     s.       Attribute   suggested    by 
Modish;  affectation  of  the  fashion. 

They  scoff  at  the  profession  of  it,  out  of  modish- 
ness,  and  a  humour  of  imitation. — Glanville,  Ser- 
mons, p.  2 16:  1681. 

Modulate,  v.  a.     In  Music.    Form  sound  to 
a  certain  key,  or  to  certain  notes. 

The  nose,  lips,  teeth,  palate,  jaw,  tongue,  weasand, 
lungs,  muscles  of  the  chest,  diaphragm,  and  muscles 
of  the  belly,  all  serve  to  make  or  modulate  the  sound. 
— Grew,  Cosmologia  Sacra. 

These  are  the  great  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  Spenser's  poetry.  What  of  passion  is  in  it  lies 
mostly  in  the  melody  of  the  verse;  but  that  is  often 
thrilling  and  subduing  in  the  highest  degree.  Its 
moral  tone,  also,  is  very  captivating :  a  soul  of  noble- 
ness, gentle  and  tender  as  the  spirit  of  its  own  chi- 
valry, modulates  every  cadence. — Craik,  History  oj 
English  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  50*. 

Modulated,  part.  adj.    Formed  to  a  certain 
key. 

Echo  propagates  around 
Each  charm  of  modulated  sound.  Anonymous. 

A  discourse  delivered  in  this  style  has  been  known 
to  elicit  the  remark,  from  one  of  the  lower  orders, 
who  had  never  been  accustomed  to  anything  of  the 
kind,  that '  it  was  an  excellent  sermon,  and  it  was 
great  pity  it  had  not  been  Preached : '  a  censure 
which  ought  to  have  been  very  satisfactory  to  the 
preacher.  Had  he  employed  a  pompous  spout,  or 
modulated  whine,  it  is  probable  such  an  auditor 
would  have  admired  his  preaching,  but  would  have 
known  and  thought  little  or  nothing  about  the 
matter  of  what  was  ta\\g\\t,.— Archbishop  Whately, 
Elements  of  Rhetoric,  ch.  iii.  §  5. 

Modulation,  s. 

1.  Act  of  forming  anything  to  certain  pro- 
portion. 

The  more  neere  they  approched  to  that  temper- 
ance and  subtile  modulation,  of  the  saide  superiour 
bodies,  the  more  perfect  and  commendable  is  their 
dauncing.— Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour,  fol.  65. 

The  speech,  as  it  is  a  sound  resulting  from  the 
modulation  of  the  air,  has  most  affinity  to  the  spirit, 
but,  as  it  is  uttered  by  the  tongue,  has  immediate 
cognation  with  the  body,  arid  so  is  the  fittest  instru- 
ment to  manage  a  commerce  between  the  invisible 
powers  of  human  souls  clothed  in  flesh.— Dr.  11. 
More,  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

2.  In  Music.     Change  of  key  or  mode. 

These  chaunts,  succeeding  one  another  in  the  al- 
lotted portions  of  the  rubric  for  the  day,  should  pass 
from  major  to  minor  keys, and  vice  versa,  according 
to  the  established  rule  of  modulation.— Mason,  Eft- 
says  historical  and  critical  on  English  Church 
Music. 

Modulator,  s.     One  who  forms  sounds  to  a 

certain  key  ;  tuner  ;  that  which  modulates. 

It  [poetry]  is  a  most  musical  modulator  of  all  in- 

telliidbles  by  her  inventive  variations. — Whitlock, 

p.  477:   1654. 

The  tongue  is  the  grand  instrument  of  taste,  the 
faithful  judge  of  all  our  nourishment,  the  artful 
(       modulator  of  our  voice,  and  the  necessary  servant  of 
mastication. — Derham. 
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Module.  .?.  [Lat.  modulus.']  Empty  repre- 
sentation ;  model ;  external  form. 

My  heart  hath  one  poor  string  to  stay  it  by, 
Which  holds  but  till  thy  news  be  uttered  ; 
And  then,  all  this  thou  see'st,  is  but  a  clod, 
And  module  of  confounded  royalty. 

Shaktspear,  King  John,  v.  7. 
The  module  of  Minerva's  temple  in  her  own  city. 
— Dr.  E.  Pococke,  Commentary  on  Hosea,  Letter 
from  Dr.  Bernard :  1685. 

Module,  v.  a.     Obsolete. 

1.  Model. 

O,  would  I  could  my  father's  cunning  use, 
And  souls  into  well  moduled  clay  infuse. 

Sandys,  Ovid,  p.  10 :  1638. 

2.  Modulate. 

The  nightingale, . . .  that  charmer  of  the  night, 
That  moduleth  her  tunes  so  admirably  rare. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  xni. 

Modus,  s.  [Lat.]  Something  paid  as  a 
compensation  for  tithes  on  the  supposition 
of  being  a  moderate  equivalent. 

One  terrible  circumstance  of  this  bill,  is  turning 
the  tithe  of  flax  and  hemp  into  what  the  lawyers 
call  a  modus,  or  a  certain  sum  in  lieu  of  a  tenth  part 
of  the  product.— Swift. 

When  calm  around  the  common-room 
I  puffed  my  daily  pipe's  perfume ; 
And  every  evening  went  to  bed, 
Without  a  modus  in  my  head. 

T.  Warton,  Progress  of  Discontent. 

Moe.  adj.     More.     Obsolete. 

The  chronicles  of  England  mention  no  moe  than 
only  six  kings  bearing  the  name  of  Edward  since  the 
conquest,  therefore  it  cannot  be  there  should  be 
more. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Mobair.  s.  [Fr.  mouaire.~\  Thread  or  stuff 
made  of  camel's  or  other  hair. 

She,  while  her  lover  pants  upon  her  breast, 
Can  mark  the  figure  on  an  Indian  chest, 
And  when  she  sees  her  friend  in  deep  despair, 
Observes  how  much  a  chintz  exceeds  mohair. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  ii.  167- 

Mohawk,  s.  [North  American  Indian, 
member  of  a  fierce  and  wild  nation  so 
called.]  Slang  term  for  a  ruffian  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

In  your  speculation  of  Wednesday  last,  you  have 
given  us  some  account  of  that  worthy  society  of 
brutes,  the  mohocks  •.  wherein  you  have  particularly 
specified  the  ingenious  performances  of  the  lion- 
tippers,  the  dancing-masters,  and  the  tumblers  !— 
Spectator,  no.  332. 

Who  has  not  heard  the  scourer's  midnight  fame  P 
Who  has  not  trembled  at  the  mohock's  name  ? 
Was  there  a  watchman  took  his  hourly  rounds 
Safe  from  their  blows,  or  new-invented  wounds  ? 

Gay,  Trivia,  iii.  325. 

Sir  Roger  comes  up  to  town  to  see  Eugenio,  as  the 
worthv  baronet  always  calls  Prince  Eugene,  goes 
with  the  Spectator  on  the  water  to  Spring  Gardens 
walks  among  the  tombs  in  the  Abbey,  and  is  fright- 
ened by  the  Mohawks,  but  conquers  his  apprehen- 
sion so  far  as  to  go  to  the  theatre  when  the  Dis- 
tressed Mother  is  tato&.—Macaulay,  Critical  and 
Historical  Essays,  Life  and  Writings  of  Addison. 

Moidore.  s.  Portuguese  coin  of  the  value 
of  one  pound  seven  shillings  sterling. 

He  was  master  of  four  or  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds ;  nor  did  he  look  or  walk  worth  a  moidore 
less. — Lamb,  Essays  of  Elia,  The  Old  Benchers  of 
the  Inner  Temple. 

Moiety,  s.  [Fr.  moitie,  from  Lat.  medietas, 
from  medius  =  middle.]  Half;  one  of  two 
equal  parts. 

This  company  being  divided  into  two  equal  moi 
eties,  the  one  before,  the  other  since  the  coming  o 
Christ ;  that  part  which,  since  the  coming  of  Christ 
partly  hath  embraced,  and  partly  shall  embrace,  the 
Christian  religion,  we  term  as  by  a  more  proper 
name,  the  church  of  Christ.—  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

Touch'd  with  human  gentleness  and  love, 
Forgive  a  moiety  of  the  principal. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1 

As  this  is  likely  to  produce  a  cessation  of  arui> 
among  one  half  of  our  island,  it  is  reasonable  that 
the  more  beautiful  moiety  of  his  majesty's  subjects 
should  establish  a  truce. — Addison. 

Moil.  v.  a.  [Fr.  mouiller."]  Dawb  with  dirt 
defile. 

Then  rouse  thyself,  O  Earth,  out  of  thy  soyle, 
In  which  thou  wallowest  like  to  filthy  swine, 
And  dost  thy  mind  in  dirty  pleasures  moyle. 

Spenser,  Hymn  of  Heavenly  Love 

All  they  which  were  left  were  moiled  with  dirt  aw 

mire  by  reason  of  the  deepness  of  the  rotten  way.— 

Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

Moil.  v.  a.    [Lat.  molior.']    Weary ;  fatigue 
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No  more  tug  one  another  thus,  nor  moil  your- 
selves; receive 
Prize  equal.         Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Iliad. 

Moil,  v.  n. 

1.  Labour  in  the  mire. 

Moil  not  too  much  under-ground  ;  for  the  hope  of 
mines  is  very  uncertain.— Bacon,  Essays. 

2.  Toil;  drudge. 

The  name  of  the  laborious  William  Noy,  attorney- 
general  to  Charles  the  First,  was  anagrammatised, 
'  I  moyl  in  law.' — Howell. 

They  toil  and  moil  for  the  interest  of  their  masters, 
that  in  requital  break  their  hearts.— (Sir  R.  L' Es- 
trange. 
Now  he  must  moil  au'd  drudge  for  one  he  loaths. 

JJryden. 
Moiling,  part.  adj.     Labouring. 

Oh  the  endless  misery  of  the  life  1  lead  !  cries  the 
moiling  husband ;  to  spend  all  my  days  in  ploughing. 
— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 
Moire,  s.  [see  Mohair,  the  two  words  being 
etymologically  the  same.]     See  extract. 

Moire  is  the  name  given  to  the  best  watered  silks. 
. . .  They  are  always  made  of  double  width,  and  this 
is  indispensable  in  obtaining  the  bold  waterings,  for 
these  depend  not  only  on  the  quality  of  the  silk,  but 
greatly  on  the  way  in  which  they  are  folded  when 
subjected  to  the  enormous  pressure  in  watering.  — 
Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 
Moist,  adj. 

1.  Wet,  not  dry;   wet,  not  liquid;  wet  in  a 
small  degree. 

The  hills  to  their  supply 
Vapour,  and  exhalation  dusk  and  moist, 
Set  up  amain.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  740, 

Why  were  the  moist  in  number  so  outdone, 
That  to  a  thousand  dry  they  are  but  one  ? 

Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

Many  who  live  well  in  a  dry  air,  fall  into  all  the 
diseases  that  depend  upon  a  relaxation  in  a  moist  one. 
— Arbuthnot. 

Nor  yet,  when  moist  Arcturus  clouds  the  sky, 
The  woods  and  fields  their  pleasing  toils  deny. 

Pope,  Windsor  Forest. 

2.  Juicy;  succulent. 

Moist,  v.  a.     Make  moist ;  moisten.     Rare. 
The  grounde  doth  moyste  it.— Bishop  Fisher,  Scr- 
mons. 

Write  till  your  ink  be  dry;  and  with  your  tears 
Moist  it  again  ;  and  frame  some  feeling  line. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  2. 

Moisted,  part.  adj.  Made  moist ;  moistened. 
Mare. 

After  he  had  turned  his  face  to  the  windowe,  and 
dried  his  moisted  chekes,  he  spake  to  them  in  this 
sort. — Cavendish,  Life  of  Wolsey. 

Moisten,  v.  a.     Make  damp  or  wet. 

His  breasts  are  full  of  milk,  and  his  bones  are 
moistened  with  marrow. — Job,  xxi.  24. 

A  pipe  a  little  moistened  on  the  inside,  so  as  there 
be  no  drops  left,  inaketh  a  more  solemn  sound  than 
if  the  pipe  were  dry. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Experi- 
mental History. 

When  torrents  from  the  mountains  fall  no  more, 
the  swelling  river  is  reduced  into  his  narrow  bed, 
with  scarce  water  to  moisten  his  own  pebbles. — 
Dryden,  Translation  of  (he  dSneid,  preface. 

Moistener.  s.    One  who,  that  which,  moist- 
ens. 
Moistful.  adj.     Full  of  moisture.     Hare. 

Her  moystfull  temples  bound  with  wreaths  of  qui- 
vering reeds. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  xviii. 

Moistness.     s.       Attribute     suggested     by 
Moist. 

Pleasure  both'  kinds  take  in  the  moistness  and 
density  of  the  air. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Experi- 
mental History. 

The  small  particles  of  brick  or  stone  the  least 
moistness  would  join  together. — Addison,  Guardian. 

Moisture.  *.     State  of  being  moist. 

Sometimes  angling  to  a  little  river  near  hand, 
which,  for  the  moisture  it  bestowed  upon  roots  of 
some  flourishing  trees,  was  rewarded  with  their  sha- 
dows.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Set  such  planes  as  require  much  moisture,  upon 
sandy,  dry  grounds.— Bacon,  Natural  and  Experi- 
mental History. 

While  dryness  moisture,  coldness  heat  resists, 
All  that  we  have,  and  that  we  are,  subsists. 

Sir  J.  Denham, 
2.  Liquid. 

All  my  body's  moisture 
Scarce  serves  to  quench  my  furnace-burning  heat. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI,  Part  III.  ii.  1. 
If  some  penurious  source  by  chance  appear'd 
Scanty  of  waters,  when  you  scoop'd  it  dry, 
And  ofi'er'd  the  full  helmet  up  to  Cato, 
Did  he  not  dash  th'  untasted  moisture  from  him  ? 

Addison,  Cato. 

Moisty.  adj.    Somewhat  moist.     Hare. 
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For  mnistie  blasts  not  half  so  mirthful  be, 
Aa  sweet  Aurora  brings  in  spring-time  faire. 

Sackville,  Induction  to  Mirrourfor 
Mityistrates. 

Moitner.  v.a.  [German,  made  =  tired,  weary.] 
Perplex;  distract :  (applied  to  the  thoughts). 

My  !_-nindiuother,too.  will  understand  me  better, 
and  'will  then  say  no  more,  as  she  used  to  do, '  Polly, 
what  are  those  poor,  er.i/y.  moythered  brains  of 
yours  thinking  of  always  r—C.Lamb,  Letter  to  Cole- 
ridge,  Oct.  17,  1796. 

Molar.  <ulj.  [Lat.  molaris,  from  mola  =  mill.] 
Having  the  power  of,  fitted  for,  grinding  : 
(commonly  applied  to  the  grinding  teeth). 
The  teeth  are,  in  men,  of  three  kinds ;  sharp,  as 
the  fore  teeth ;  broad,  as  the  back  teeth,  which  we 
call  the   molar  teeth,  or   grinders;    and  pointed 
teeth,  or  canine,  which  are  between  both.— Bacon, 
Natural  and  Experimental  History,  no.  752. 
Molasse.    s.     [Fr.]      In  Geology.      Sort  of 
sandstone  so  called. 

Molasse  is  a  sandstone  belonging  to  the  tertiary 
strata,  employed  under  that  name  l>y  the  Swiss  for 
buildimj.—  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Mines. 

Molasses.   s.     [Italian,  melazzu.']      See  ex- 
tract, and  Treacle. 

We  shall  speak  of  the  use  of  each  of  the  said  four 
gums. . . .  where  also  we  may  speak  of  honey  and 
molasses.— Sir  W.  Petty,  in  Bishop  Sprat's  History 
of  the  Royal  Society,  p.  294. 

Molasses  is  the  brown,  viscid,  uncrystallizable  li- 
quor which  drains  from  the  cane  sugar  in  the  co- 
lonies. It  is  employed  for  the  preparation  of  spirits 
of  wine.— Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Mines. 

Mole.  s.     [from  Fr.  mole  ;  Lat.  mola.'] 

\ .  See  extract. 

A  mole  is  a  formless  concretion  of  extravasated 
blood,  which  grows  into  a  kind  of  flesh  in  the  uterus, 
and  is  called  a  false  conception.— Quincy. 
2.  Natural  spot  or  discoloration  of  the  body. 

To  nourish  hair  upon  the  moles  of  the  face,  is  the 
perpetuation  of  a  very  ancient  custom.  —  Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Such  in  painting  are  the  warts  and  moles,  which, 
adding  a  likeness  to  the  face,  are  not  therefore  to  be 
omitted.— Dryden. 

That  Timothy  Trim  and  Jack  were  the  same 
person,  was  proved,  particularly  by  a  mole  under 
the  left  \)a,p.—Arbut/tnot. 

The  peculiarities  in  Homer  are  marks  and  moles, 
liy  which  every  common  eye  distinguishes  him.— 
Pope. 

The  beauteous  Babe-bi-bobu, .  . .  was  left  queen  of 
the  Soufl'rarians  by  the  death  of  her  father ;  and  by 
his  will  .  . .  she  was  enjoined  at  twelve  years  of  age 
to  take  to  herself  a  husband  ;  but  it  was  particularly 
expressed  that  the  youth  so  favoured  should  be  of 
the  same  high  caste  as  herself,  and  without  scar  or 
blemish. . .  [There  was  a  doubt]  as  to  the  exact  mean- 
ing of  the  words  without  scar  or  blemish,  and 
whether  moles  were  to  be  considered  as  scars  or 
blemishes.  The  brahmin  was  of  opinion  that  moles 
were  blemishes,  and  many  others  agreed  with  him, — 
that  is,  all  those  who  had  no  moles  on  their  persons 
were  of  his  opinion  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  those 
who  were  favoured  by  nature  with  those  distinguish- 
ing marks,  declared  that  so  far  from  their  being 
scars  or  blemishes,  they  must  be  considered  as  addi- 
tional beuulies  granted  by  Heaven  to  those  most 
favoured.  The  dispute  ran  high,  and  the  beautiful 
Princess  Babe-bi-bobu  remained  unmarried.  This 
great  question  was  at  last  very  properly  referred  to 
the  mufti.  These  sages  handled  it,  and  turned  it, 
and  twisted  it,  added  to  it,  multiplied  it,  subtracted 
from  it,  and  divided  it,  debated  it  fasting,  debated  it 
on  a  full  stomach,  nodded  over  it,  dreamt  on  it,  slept 
on  it,  woke  up  witli  it,  analyzed  it,  criticized  it,  and 
wrote  forty-eight  folio  volumes,  of  which  twenty- 
four  were  advocates  of,  and  twenty-four  opponents 
to  the  question;  the  only  conclusion  which  they 
eould  come  to  at  last  was,  that  moles  were  moles : 
and  the  beautiful  Princess  Babe-bi-bobu  remained 
unmarried. . .  . '  What  is  your  opinion,  Mustapha?  ' 
demanded  the  pacha. —'Is  your  slave  to  speak? 
Then  t  would  say,  that  it  was  absurd  to  make  such 
a  mountain  of  a  mole-hill.' — '  Very  true,  Mustapha. 
This  princess  will  never  be  married;  so  proceed, 
good  Menouni.' — Marryat,  Tlie  Pacha  of  Many 
Tales,  The  Scarred  Lover. 

Mole.  .v.  [from  Fr.  molt ;  Lat.  moles  =  mound, 
mass.]     Mound;  dyke. 

With  asphaltick  slime  the  gather'd  beach 
They  fasten'd  :  and  the  mole  immense  wrought  on 
Over  the  foaming  deep  high  arch'd ;  a  bridge 
Of  length  prodigious. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  299. 

The  great  quantities  of  stones  dug  out  of  the  rock 
could  not  easily  conceal  themselves,  had  they  not 
been  consumed  in  the  i/ioJrs  and  buildings  of  Naples. 
— AdditOn,  Travels  in  Italy. 

Kid  the  broad  arch  the  dangerous  flood  contain, 
The  mole  projected  break  the  roaring  main. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iv.  199. 
VOL.  II. . 
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Mole.  s.  [see  extract  and  Mouldwarp.] 
Native  quadruped  so  called,  of  the  genus 
Talpa. 

Tread  softly,  that  the  blind  mole  may  not 
Hear  a  foot  fall ;  we  now  are  near  his  cell. 

tihaknspear,  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

Thy  arts  of  building  from  the  bee  receive ; 
Learn  of  the  mole  to  plow,  the  worm  to  weave. 

P.  pe,  Essay  on  Man,  iii.  175. 

Mr.  Yarrell . . .  informs  me  that  he  has,  now  and 
then,  when  shooting,  surprised  a  mole  above  ground, 
which  his  pointers  have  stood  at  as  if  it  were  fair 
game.  In  addition  [the  mole}  . . .  possesses  the  art 
of  being  an  expert  swimmer. . .  .  The  ancient  Eng- 
lish name  of  the  mole  is  mould  warp,  or  moulde 
warp,  from  the  Amrlo-Saxon  'molde'  soil,  and 
'  wearpan  '  to  throw  or  turn  up.  This  is  still  its 
common  name  in  many  parts  of  England,  particu- 
larly in  the  north.  Gascoigne,  who  wrote  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  employs  indifferently  moule  and 
mouldiwarpe ;  Spenser  uses  moldivarp,  and  Shak- 
speare  has  mole  as  it  is  now  spelt ;  thus  in  the  first 
edition  of  Hamlet,  printed  in  1603. . . '  Well  said, 
old  mole,  can'st  work  in  the  earth  so  fast  ?  a  worthy 
pioneer.'  In  Dorsetshire,  Devonshire,  and  other 
parts  of  the  West  of  England,  it  is  always  called 
•want ;  a  name  probably  introduced  by  the  Danes, 
'  Wand '  being  the  old  Danish,  and  '  Vond '  still  the 
Norwegian  name  for  this  animal.  —  Bell,  British 
Quadrupeds.  . 

Molebut.  s.  [mole  from  mola  =  mill  +  but  = 
flounder.]  Native  fish  so  called  ;  Ortha- 
goriscus  mola :  (given  by  Yarreil  in  the 
synonymy,  but  not  in  the  text ;  entered  in 
the  previous  editions  as  Molebat). 

Molecast.  s.     Molehill. 

In  Spring  let  the  molecasts  be  spread,  because 
they  hinder  the  mowers. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Molecatcher.  s.  One  whose  employment  is 
to  catch  moles. 

Get  moulecatcher  cunningly  moule  for  to  kill, 
And  harrow  and  cast  abroad  every  hill. 

Tusser,  fire  Hundred  Points  of 

l/oo<l  Husbandry. 

The  sense  of  sight  [of  the  mole]  ...  is  reduced  to 
its  minimum  of  development,  and  sacrificed,  as  it 
were  to  the  necessary  predominance  of  that  of  smell- 
ing ...  at  the  same  time  it  appears  to  be  much  assisted 
by  that  of  hearing. .  .  .  Shakespeare  was  not  un- 
mindful of  this  fact :  '  Pray  you,  tread  softly,  that 
the  blind  mole  may  not  hear  a  foot  fall.'  And  the 
molecatchers  are  accustomed  to  prefer  windy  nights 
for  the  prosecution  of  their  business,  that  their 
tread  may  not  be  distinguished  by  the  object  of  their 
pursuit. — Bell,  British  Quadrupeds. 

Molecricket.  s.  Large  native  insect  akin  to 
the  crickets  of  the  genus  Gryllotalpa ;  the 
two  words  being  approximate  translations 
of  one  another. 

Sometimes  . . .  the  anterior  limbs  are  enlarged  as 
in  moles,  to  enable  them  to  dig  into  the  soil.    The 
mole-cricket,  which  does  such  mischief,  by  cutting 
the  roots  in  its  course,  is  an  example  of  this  arrange- 
ment.— Milne  Edwards,  Manual  of  Zoology,  Trans- 
lation by  Dr.  Knox,  §  515  :  1863. 
Molecular,  adj.    In  Chemistry  and  Biology. 
Relating  to,  constituted  by,  connected  with, 
molecules. 

Molecular  change,  implying  as  it  does  motion  of 
molecules,  communicates  motion  to  adjacent  mole- 
cules, be  they  of  the  same  kind  or  of  a  different 
kind.  If  the  adjacent  molecules,  either  of  the  same 
kind  or  of  a  different  kind,  be  stable  in  composition,  a 
temporary  increase  of  oscillation  in  them  as  wholes, 
or  in  their  parts,  may  be  the  only  result ;  but  if  they 
are  unstable  th'jre  are  apt  to  arise  changes  of  arrange- 
ment among  them,  or  among  their  parts,  of  more  or 
less  permanent  kinds. — Herbert  Spencer,  Principles 
of  Biology,  ch.  viii.  §  302. 

Molecule,  s.  [Lat.  molecula,  diminutive  of 
mohs  =  mound,  mass.]  Small  mass,  or 
portion  of  any  body. 

I  could  never  see  the  difference  between  the  anti- 
quated system  of  atoms,  and  Buffon's  organic  mole- 
cules.— Paley,  Natural  Theology,  ch.  xxiii. 

A  molecule  is  a  group  of  atoms  forming  the 
smallest  portion  of  a  chemical  substance  either 
simple  or  compound,  that  can  be  isolated,  or  that 
can  exist  alone ;  it  is  the  smallest  amount  of  sub- 
stance that  can  enter  into  any  reaction  or  be  gene- 
rated by  it ;  an  atom,  being  the  smallest  portion  of 
an  element  that  can  exist  in  a  compound  body  as  a 
mass  indissoluble  by  chemical  forces :  thus  the  mole- 
cule of  water  11  aO  contains  two  atoms  of  h.ycl : •<  v-'cn. — 
Roscoe,  Lesson  a  in  Elementary  Chemistry,  Inor- 
ganic and  Organic,  p.  114,  note:  1867. 

In  order  to  give  precision  to  our  language  ...  it 
will  be  convenient  here  to  draw  a  distinct!. 'n  be- 
tween two  magnitudes  of  the  component  parts  of  all 
elementary  bodies :  viz.  1.  The  atom,  the  smallest 
and  chemically  indivisible  particle  o!'  each  <  lenient 
which  can  exist  in  a  compound,  united  with  other 
I  I 
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particles  either  of  the  sx.me  or  different  elements. 
but  which  is  not  known  in  a  separate  form  :  and, 
2,  molecule,  or  the  smallest  quantity  of  any  ele- 
mentary substance  which  is  capable  of  existing  in  a 
separate  form.  H.for  instance,  represents  the  atom 
of  hydrogen,  whilst  HH  or  Ha,  indicates  its  mole- 
cule. .  .  .  The  application  of  the  terms  atom  and 
molecule  may  be  extended  to  compound  substances. 
—  If  for  instance,  C3H,  represent  the  compound 
atom  of  ethyl  (the  radicle  of  ether),  (C3H5,  C2H6)  or 
(C,Hs)a  would  indicate  its  molecule.—  Dr.  W.  A. 
Miller,  Elements  of  Chemistry,  §  13  :  1867. 

The  letter  O  is  used  to  denote  an  atom  of  oxygen, 
and,  in  like  manner  H  denotes  an  atom  of  hydro- 
gen. .  .  .  H30  means  a  compound  of  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen  .  .  .  with  one  atom  of  oxygen.  The  quan- 
tity of  water  represented  by  this  formula  is  called  a 
molecule.—  A.  W.  Williamson,  Chemistry  for  Stu- 
dents, §35:  1«65. 

(See  also  under  Molecular.) 
Molehill,  s.    Hillock  thrown  up  by  the  mole 
working  under  ground  :  (often  contrasted 
with  mountain). 

You  feed  your  solitariness  with  the  conceits  of  the 
poets,  whose  liberal  pens  can  as  easily  travel  over 
mountains  as  molehills.  —  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

A  churchwarden,  to  express  St.  Martin's  in  the 
Fields,  caused  to  be  engraved  a  martin  sitting  upon 
a  molehill  between  two  trees.  —  Peacham,  On  Bla- 
zoning. 

Our  politician  having  bafiBed  conscience,  must  not 
be  nonplused  with  inferior  obligations  ;  and,  having 
leapt  over  such  mountains,  lie  down  before  a  mole- 
hill. —  South,  Sermons. 

Mountains,  which  to  your  Maker's  view 
Seem  less  than  molelnlls  do  to  you. 

Lord  Roscommon. 

Strange  ignorance,  that  the  same  man  who  knows 
How  far  yond'  mount  above  this  molehill  shows, 
Should  not  perceive  a  difference  as  great 
Between  small  incomes  and  a  vast  estate  ! 

Congreve,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xi.  52. 

Moleskin,  s.      Smooth  sort  of  fustian  so 

called. 

Molest,  v.  a.  [Fr.  molester  ;  Lat.  molesto  = 
annoy,  trouble  ;  molestus  =  troublesome.] 
Disturb  ;  trouble  ;  vex. 

If  they  will  firmly  persist  concern  ing  points  which 
hitherto  have  been  disputed  of,  they  must  agree 
that  they  have  molested  the  church  with  needless 
opposition.—  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Pleasure  and  pain  signify  whatsoever  delights  or 
molests  us.  —  Locke. 

Both  are  doom'd  to  death  ; 
And  the  dead  wake  not  to  molest  the  living.    Eowe. 

Molestation,  s.  Disturbance  ;  uneasiness 
caused  by  vexation. 

Though  useless  unto  us,  and  rather  of  molestation, 
we  refrain  from  killing  swallows.—  Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

An  internal  satisfaction  and  acquiescence,  or 
dissatisfaction  and  molestation  of  spirit,  attend  the 
practice  of  virtue  and  vice  respectively.—  Norris, 
Miscellanies. 

Molestful,  adj.  Vexatious;  troublesome. 
Rare  ;  (and,  as  a  combination  consisting  of 
a  verb  and  -fult  objectionable). 

That  pride,  which  breaketh  out  to  the  disturbance 
and  vexation  of  others,  is  hated  as  molestful  and 
mischievous.  —  Barrow,  Sermons,  vol.  i.  semi.  xxii. 
Moletrack.   s.     Course  of  the  mole  under- 
ground. 

The  pot-trap  is  a  deep  earthen  vessel  set  in  the 
ground,  with  the  brim  even  with  the  bottom  of  the 
woletracks.—  Mortimer,  Husbandry. 
Mole  warp.  *.      Mouldwarp. 

The  molewarp's  brains  mix'd  therewithal, 
And  with  the  same  the  pismire's  gall. 

Drayton,  Nymphidia. 
Moliminons.    adj.      [Lat.   molime.n  =  effort, 
striving.]     Extremely  important. 

Prophecies  of  so  vast  and  moliminous  concern- 
ment to  the  world.—  Dr.  H.  More,  Mystery  of  Godli- 
ness, p.  2S1. 

Mollification,  s. 

1.  Act  of  mollifying  or  softening. 

For  induration  or  mollification,  itis  to  be  inquired 
what  will  make  metals  harder  and  harder,  and  what 
will  make  them  softer  and  soter.  —  Bacon. 

2.  Pacification  ;  mitigation. 

Some  moll  ijictjt  inn  for  your  giant,  sweet  lady.  — 
SJiakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  i.  5. 

Molliner.  s. 

1.  That  which  softens  ;  that  which  appeases. 

The  root  hath  a  tender,  dainty  heat;  which,  when 
it  cometh  above  ground  to  the  sun  and  air,  vanish- 
cth  ;  for  it  is  a  great  mollijier.  —  Hacon^A'atural  and 
ExperiHiental  History. 

2.  One  who  pacifies  or  mitigates. 

The  lord  treasurer  ever  secretly  feigaed  himself 
•241 
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to  be  a  moderator  and  moWfier  of  the  catholicks' 
afflictions. — Letter  dated  1092,  in  Lord  Halifax's 
Miscellanies,  p.  169. 

Mollify,  v.  a.     [Lat.  mollio  =  soften ;  mollis 
soft.] 

1 .  Soften  ;  make  soft. 

In  the  time  of  king  Richard  the  Second,  it  [the 
language]  was  so  mollified,  that  it  came  to  be  thus, 
as  it  is  in  the  translation  of  Wicliffe.— Camden,  Re- 
mains, Chapter  on  Languages. 

Thou  rainest  upon  us,  and  yet  dost  not  always 
mollify  all  our  hardness.— Donne,  Devotions,  p.  323 : 
1624. 

2.  Assuage. 

Sores  . . .  have  not  been  closed,  neither  bound  up, 
neither  mollified  with  ointment. — Isaiah,  i.  6. 

Neither  herb  nor  mollifying  plaister  restored 
them  to  health. — Wisdom  of  Solomon,  xvi.12. 

3.  Appease ;  pacify ;  quiet. 

Thinking  her  silent  imaginations  began  to  work 
upon  somewhat,  to  mollify  them,  as  the  nature  of 
musick  is  to  do,  I  took  up  my  harp.— (Sir  P.  Sidney. 

He  brought  them  to  these  savage  parts, 
And  with  sweet  science  mollified  their  stubborn 
hearts.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

The  crone,  on  the  wedding-night,  finding  the 
knight's  aversion,  speaks  a  good  word  for  herself,  in 
hope  to  mollify  the  sullen  bridegroom.— Dryden, 
Tales  and  Fables,  pref. 

4.  Qualify ;  lessen  anything  harsh  or  burden- 
some. 

They  would,  by  yielding  to  some  things,  when 
they  refused  others,  sooner  prevail  with  the  houses 
to  mollify  their  demands,  than  at  first  to  reform 
them.—' Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Re- 
bellion. 

Cowley  thus  paints  Goliah : — 

'  The  valley  now,  this  monster  seein'd  to  fill, 
And  we,  methought,  look'd  up  to  him  from 

our  hill;' 

where  the  two  words,  'seem'd'  and  'methought,' 
have  mollified  the  figure.— Dryden,  State  of  Inno- 
cence, pref. 

His  [Sir  B.  Blackmore's]  Creation,  indeed,  has 
been  praised  both  by  Addison  and  Johnson;  but 
the  politics  of  the  author  may  be  supposed  to  have 
blinded  or  mollified  the  one  critic,  and  his  piety  the 
other.— Craik,  History  of  English  Literature,  ii.  253. 

Mollusca.  s.  pi.  [Lat.  molluscus,  adjective, 
from  mollis  =  soil.  A  rare  word  in  clas- 
sical Latin,  where  it  is  applied  to  a  parti- 
cular kind  of  nut  with  a  soft  shell ;  there 
is  also  the  substantive  molluscum,  denoting 
a  kind  of  fungus,  the  plural  of  which  is 
mollusca.  The  singular,  molluscum  (  =  wen), 
is  found  in  Medicine.  In  its  present 
sense,  the  word  is  of  recent  application. 
See  second  extract.]  In  Zoology.  Name  ol 
one  of  the  four  primary  divisions  of  the 
animal  kingdom  in  the  system  of  Cuvier, 
as  opposed  to  the  Vertebrata,  Articulata, 
and  Radiata ;  comprising  the  cuttle-fish, 
slugs,  all  the  univalve  and  bivalve  shell- 
fish (so  called),  along  with  some  other  less 
clearly  defined  families.  The  body  of  all 
these  (e.g.  snail  and  oyster)  is  soft;  i.e. 
without  a  skeleton  ;  whence  the  name. 

The  contrast  between  the  Molluscoida  and  the 
Mollusca,  is  far  less  than  that  between  the  Mollusca 
and  the  Annulosa.— Herbert  Spencer,  Principles  of 
Biology,  b.  iii.  ch.  iv.  §  125. 

Molluscs  or  mollusca  [is]  the  name  applied  by 
Cuvier  to  the  great  primary  division  of  the  anirna 
kingdom  which  includes  all  species  having  a  gang- 
liated  nervous  system,  with  the  ganglions  or  medul 
larv  masses  dispersed  more  or  less  irregularly  in 
different  parts  of  the  body,  which  is  soft  and  inarti 
culate.  The  pulmonary  or  branchial  circulation  ii 
separate  and  distinct,  but  is  aided  by  the  direcl 
propulsion  of  a  heart  in  one  class  only.  There  is 
always  a  heart  for  the  systematic  circulation,  and  it 
mostly  consists  of  one  ventricle  and  one  auricle 
Some  of  the  molluscs  breathe  air,  but  the  greater 
part  respire  through  the  medium  of  salt  or  fresl1 
water.  The  blood  of  the  molluscs  is  white  or  bluish 
In  one  class  only  is  there  a  rudiment  of  an  interna 
skeleton  giving  attachment  to  a  part  of  the  muscu 
lar  system ;  in  the  rest  it  is  absent,  and  the  muscle 
are  attached  to  various  points  of  the  skin.  Thei 
contractions  produce  inflexions  and  extensions  o 
their  different  parts,  and,  alternating  with  relaxa 
tious,  enable  the  species  to  creep,  climb,  swim,  bur 
row,  and  seize  upon  various  objects,  as  the  form  o 
these  parts  may  permit ;  but  as  the  locomotive  or 
gans  are  not  suported  by  articulated  and  solid  levers 
the  molluscs  cannot  leap  or  advance  rapidly  on  dr 
land.  Many  of  the  aquatic  species  are  encumbere 
with  a  heavy  shell.  Nearly  all  the  molluscs  have  a 
extensive  fold  of  the  skin  reflected  over  their  bodj 
which  it  covers  like  a  mantle ;  it  is  sometimes  pro 
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ducod  into  a  breathing-pipe,  or  extended  and  di- 
vided in  the  form  of  fins.  When  the  mantle  is 
simply  membranous  or  fleshy,  or  when  a  horny  or 
testaceous  rudiment  of  a  shell  is  developed,  but  re- 
mains concealed  in  the  substance  of  the  mantle,  the 
mollusc  is  said  to  be  Naked.  When  the  shell  is  so 
much  enlarged  that  the  contracted  animal  finds 
shelter  beneath  or  within  it,  the  species  is  said  to 
be  testaceous.  The  masticatory  or  oral  organs  pre- 
sent all  the  various  modifications  for  predatory, 
omnivorous,  or  herbivorous  habits ;  and  the  stomach 
may  be  simple,  multiple,  or  complicated  with  a  par- 
ticular armature.  Some  of  the  molluscs  are  uni- 
sexual, others  androgynous,  a  few  dioecious.  With 
few  exceptions,  their  habits  and  economy  present 
comparatively  little  variety  or  interest,  and  they 
are  only  preserved  by  their  fecundity  and  vital  tena- 
city.— Owen,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

See  also  Malacology.  The  Latin  sin- 
gular of  mollusca  is  molluscum,  whether 
the  word  be  treated  as  a  substantive  or  as 
a  neuter  adjective.  It  is,  however,  rare ; 
mollusc,  often  spelt  -ush,  being  commoner. 
Molluscous  is  the  adjective.  Molluscoid 
(mollusc-like'),  is  a  word  coming  into  use  to 
denote  certain  animals  which,  after  having 
been  long  treated  as  Radiata,  are  now  con- 
sidered less  Radiate  than  Molluscous. 
Molosse.  s.  English,  though  not  the  usual, 
form  of  Molossus. 

There  is  a  smaller  alcaic  verse  with  a  molosse  in- 
terposed, in  that  noble  place  in  the  Revelation , 
which  consists  of  strong  and  harmonious  measures. 
— Blackwall,  Sacred  Classicks  defended  and  illus- 
trated, ii.  100. 

Molossus.  s.  Metrical  foot,  consisting  of 
three  long  syllables,  e.g.  "S.apirr]5(i>v,j?Egypto. 

Molten,  part.  adj.     Melted. 

Love's  mystick  form  the  artizans  of  Greece 
In  woun'ded  stone,  or  molten  gold  express.      Prior. 

s.  [Gr.  n<L\v,  name  of  a  plant  in 
the  Odyssey ;  a  word,  however,  which  is 
probably  foreign  to  the  Greek  language.] 
As  the  moly  of  Homer  has  yet  to  be  iden- 
tified, the  term  has  been  variously  applied ; 
the  Allium  moly  is  akin  to  the  garlic. 

Moly,  or  wild  garlick,  is  of  several  sorts ;  as  the 
great  moly  of  Homer,  the  Indian  moly,  the  moly  of 
Hungary,  serpent's  moly,  the  yellow  moly,  Spanish 
purple  moly,  Spanish  silver-capped  moly,  Diosco- 
rides's  moly,  the  sweet  moly  of  Montpelier :  the 
roots  are  tender,  and  must  be  carefully  defended 
from  frosts ;  as  for  the  time  of  their  flowering,  the 
moly  of  Homer  flowers  in  May,  and  continues  till 
July,  and  so  do  all  the  rest  except  the  last,  which  is 
late  in  September:  they  are  hardy,  and  will  thrive 
in  any  soil.— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

The  sovereign  plant  he  drew, 
Where  on  the  all-bearing  earth  unmark'd  it  grew ; 
And  shew'd  its  nature  and  its  wond'rous  power, 
Black  was  the  root,  but  milky  white  the  flower ; 
Moly  the  name. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  x.  361. 

Molybdenum,  s.  [Lat.  molybdana ;  Gr. 
[j,o\vfl$an>a,  from  fioXvfSSx;  =  lead.  The 
-um  is  the  artificial  ending  in  Chemistry, 
shewing  that  the  substance  to  which  the 
term  applies  is  a  metal.]  Metal  so  called. 

Tin  has  been  reported  as  occurring  native.  .  .  . 
Titanium  also  is  said  to  occur  native.  . . .  Colum- 
bium  (or  Tantalum,  Tungsten,  and  Molybdenum, 
are  other  metals  of  the  same  group  ;  but  these  exist 
in  nature  only  in  combination. .  .  .  The  metals  Nio- 
bium and  Pelopium,  are  usually  associated  with 

Columbium,  and  are  related  to  it  in  character 

Molybdenum  is  a  white  metal,  and  is  nearly  infusi- 
ble. Gravity=8'615.  It  tarnishes  on  exposure. .  . . 
Molybdenate  generally  occurs  imbedded  in,  or  dis- 
seminated through,  granite,  gneiss,  zircon-syenite, 
and  other  crystalline  rocks. — Dana,  System  of  Mine- 
ralogy. 

Mome.  s.  [see  Mum  and  Mummer.] 
Dull,  stupid  blockhead ;  stock  ;  post. 

Ne  aught  he  said,  whatever  he  did  heare ; 
But  hanging  downe  his  head,  did  like  a  mome  ap- 
peare.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

A  youth  will  play  the  wanton,  and  an  old  man 
prove  a  mome.—  Warner,  Albion's  England. 

Mome,  malthorse,  capon,  coxcomb,  idiot,  patch  ! 
Either  get  thee  from  the  door,  or  sit  down  at  the 
hatch.        Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  iii.  1. 

The  words  were  not  spoken  to  a  mome,  or  deaf 
person. — Shelton,  Translation  of  Don  Quixote,  i.  6. 

Moment,  s.    [see  Momentum.] 
1.  Consequence  ;  importance  ;  weight;  value. 
We  do  not  find  that  our  Saviour  reproved  them  of 
errour,  for  thinking  the  judgement  of  the  scribes  to 
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be  worth  the  objecting,  for  esteeming  it  to  be  of  any 
moment  or  value  in  matters  concerning  God. — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

I  have  seen  her  die  twenty  times,  upon  far  poorer 
•moment. — Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  2. 

It  is  an  abstruse  speculation,  but  also  of  far  less 
moment  and  consequence  to  us  than  tho  others ; 
seeing  that  without  this  we  can, evince  the  existence 
of  God. — Bentley,  Sermons. 

2.  Force;  impulsive  weight;  actuating  power. 

The  place  of  publick  prayor  is  a  circumstance  in 
the  outward  form,  which  hath  moment  to  help  devo- 
tion.— Hoofcer,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Can  these  or  such  be  any  aid  to  us  ? 
Look  they  as  they  were  built  to  shake  the  world, 
Or  be  a  moment  to  our  enterprise  ? 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy. 

Touch  with  the  lightest  moment  of  impulse, 
His  free  will,  to  her  own  inclining  left 
In  even  scale.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  45. 

3.  Indivisible  particle  of  time. 

If  I  would  go  to  hell  for  an  eternal  moment  or  so, 
I  could  be  knighted.— Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  ii.  1. 

From  this  moment, 

The  very  firstlings  of  my  heart  shall  be 
The  firstlings  of  hand.  Id.,  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

While  I  a  moment  name,  a  moment's  past. 

Young. 

Momenta!,  adj.  Important ;  valuable  ;  of 
moment. 

Not  one  momental  minute  doth  she  swerve. 

Breton,  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Ourania, 
sign.  D. :  1606. 

Momentally.  adv.     For  a  moment.    Rare. 

Air  but  momentarily  remaining  in  our  bodies,  hath 
no  proportionable  space  for  its  conversion,  only  of 
length  enough  to  refrigerate  the  heart.  —  Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Momentany.   adj.     Momentary.     Obsolete. 

Preferre  endless  blysse  before  vaine  and  momen- 
tany pleasures. — Bishop  IVoolton,  Christian  Manuell, 
sign.  L.  vii.  b. :  1576. 

Momentany  benefits,  when  the  hurt  which  they 
draw  after  them  is  unspeakable,  are  not  at  all  to  be 
respected. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity, 

Make  it  momentany  as  a  sound. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  i.  1. 

Flame  above  is  durable  and  consistent ;  but  with 
us  it  is  as  a  stranger  and  momentany.— Bacon,  Na- 
tural and  Experimental  History. 
Scarce  could  the  shady  king 

The  horrid  sum  of  his  intentions  tell, 
But  she,  swift  as  the  momentany  wing 

Of  lightning,  or  the  words  he  spoke,  left  hell. 

Crashaw. 
Momentarily,  adv.     Moment  by  moment. 

Why  endow  the  vegetable  bird  with  wings,  which 
nature  has  made  momentarily  dependent  upon  the 
soil  ? — Shenstone. 

Momentary,  adj.  Lasting  for  a  moment ; 
done  in  a  moment. 

To  Trachin,  swift  as  th     ght,  the  flitting  shade 
Through  air  his  momenta  y  journey  made. 

Dryden.  Translation  from  Ovid, 

The  House  of  Sleep. 

Momentous,  adj.  Important ;  weighty  ;  of 
consequence. 

Great  Anne,  weighing  the  events  of  war 
Momentous,  in  her  prudent  heart  thee  chose. 

A.  Philips. 

If  any  false  step  be  made  in  the  more  momentous 
concerns  of  life,  the  whole  scheme  of  ambitious  de- 
signs is  broken. — Addison. 

Perhaps  the  most  momentous  event  in  the  parlia- 
mentary history  of  Ireland  at  this  time  was  a  dis- 
pute between  the  two  Houses  which  was  caused  by 
a  collision  between  the  coach  of  the  Speaker  and 
the  coach  of  the  Chancellor. — Macaulay,  History  of 
England,  ch.  xxii. 

Momentum,  s.  [Lat.  momentum,  a  contrac- 
tion of  movimentum,  from  moveo  =  move ; 
pi.  momenta.]  Impetus,  force,  or  quantity 
of  motion  in  a  moving  body.  See  extract 
from  Lardner. 

Mercury  hath  of  late  years  become  a  medicine  of 
very  genpral  use ;  the  extreme  minuteness,  mobility, 
and  momentum  of  its  parts,  rendering  it  a  most 
powerful  cleanser  of  all  obstructions,  even  in  the 
most  minute  capillaries.  But  then  we  should  be 
cautious  in  tho  use  of  it,  if  we  consider  that  the 
very  thing  which  gives  it  power  of  doing  good  above 
other  deobstruents,  doth  also  dispose  it  to  mischief. 
1  mean  its  great  momentum.  —  Bishop  Berkeley, 
Siris,  §  71. 

The  moving  mass  of  a,  hammer-head  will  exercise 
a  force  upon  a  nail  sufficient  to  make  it  penetrate 
wood;  an  effect  which  no  common  pressure  could 
produce. .  .  .  This  quality  equally  appertains  to  mat- 
ter in  the  liquid  form The  same  quality  belongs 

to  matter  even  in  the  attenuated  form  of  air.  The 
force  of  air  in  motion  carries  the  ship  over  the  sea, 
and,  acting  upon  the  diverging  sails,  impels  the 
mill. . . .  This  force,  exerted  by  a  mass  of  matter  in 
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motion,  is  called,  in  mechanics,  by  the  term  mo- 
mentum, and  sometimes  by  the  phrase  moving  force. 
When  the  velocity  is  the  same, ...  the  momentum, 
or  moving  force,  of  bodies  is  directly  proportionate 
to  their  mass  or  quantity  of  matter. . . .  When  the 
momenta  of  two  bodies  are  equal,  their  velocities 
will  be  in  the  inverse  proportion  of  their  quantities 
of  matter.— Dr.  Lardner,  Handbook  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  §§  186-195. 

In  arresting  moving  objects,  the  strains  we  are 
conscious  of  are  proportionate  to  the  momenta  of 
such  objects  as  otherwise  measured. — Herbert  Spen- 
cer, Correlation  and  Equivalence  of  Forces,  p.  275. 
Mommery.  s.     Mummery. 

All  was  jollity, 

Feasting  and  mirth,  light  wantonness  and  laughter, 
Piping  and  playing,  minstrelsy,  and  masking, 
Till  life  fled  from  us  like  an  idle  dream, 
A  shew  of  momuiery  without  a  meaning. 

Rowe,  Jane  Shore,  i.  1. 

Monachal,  adj.  [Fr.  monachal;  Lat.  mo- 
nachulis,  from  monachus  =  monk.]  Monas- 
tic ;  relating  to  monks,  or  conventual 
orders. 

The  vow  and  profession  of  the  monachal  or  life  of 
a  monk.  —  Rogers,  On  tlie  Thirty-nine  Articles, 
p.  160;  1629. 

Monachism.  s.  [Lat.  monachus.]  State  of 
monks ;  monastic  life. 

Hoveden,  Matthew  of  Westminster,  and  many 
others  of  obscurer  note,  with  all  their  monachistns. 
—Milton,  History  of  England,  b.  iv. 

Antony  the  hermit  thus  compares  the  different 
states  of  monachism  together. — BingJiam,  Christian 
Antiquities,  vii.  1,  4. 
Monad  and  Monas.  s.    [Gr.  /torac,  fnovdSoc.] 

1.  Single  substance ;  individual  point. 

Disunity  is  the  natural  property  of  matter,  which 
of  itself  is  nothing  but  an  infinite  congeries  of  phy- 
sical monads. — I>r.  H.  More. 

In  man  the  monad  or  indivisible  is  the  ayro  TO 
avro,  tlie  self  same  or  very  self;  a  thing,  in  the 
opinion  of  Socrates,  much  and  narrowly  to  be  in- 
quired into  and  discussed,  to  the  end  that,  knowing 
ourselves,  we  may  know  what  belongs  to  us  and  our 
happiness.— Bishop  Berkeley,  Siris,  §  346. 

2.  In  Metaphysics.      Elementary   principle 
so  called,  used  by  Leibnitz  and  his  fol- 
lowers. 

A  simple  substance  has  no  parts;  a  compound 
substance  is  an  aggregate  of  simple  substances  or  of 
monads. . . .  Monads,  having  no  parts,  are  neither 
extended,  figured,  nor  divisible.  They  are  the  real 
atoms  of  nature;  in  other  words,  the  elements  of 
things. . . .  Every  monad  is  a  living  mirror  repre- 
senting the  universe,  according  to  its  particular 
point  of  view,  and  subject  to  no  regular  laws,  as  the 
universe  itself. . . .  Every  monad,  with  a  particular 
body,  makes  a  living  substance. . . .  After  studying 
with  all  possible  diligence  what  Leibnitz  has  said  of 
his  monads  in  different  parts  of  his  works,  I  find 
myself  quite  incompetent  to  annex  any  precise  idea 
to  the  word  as  he  has  implied. — D.  Stewart,  in  En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica,  Preliminary  Dissertation. 

3.  In  Zoology.    Infusorial  animal  of  a  genus 
so  called. 

To  this  genus  [Monas,  in  the  family  Monadina,'} 
belong  animaiculae  one  thousandth  of  a  line,  in 
which  the  highest  magnifying  power  shews  no  or- 
ganisation; and  which,  even  at  the  present  day, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  best  microscopes,  cannot 
be  otherwise  characterised  than  as  punctifortn 
bodies — the  character  given  by  Miiller  to  his  genus 
Monas.  —  Dr.  \V.  Clark,  Translation  of  Van  der 
Hoeaen's  Handbook  of  Zoology. 

4.  In  Chemistry.      Term   applied  to  those 
elementary  substances,  of  which  one  atom 
in  combination  is  equivalent  to  H,  or  one 
atom  of  hydrogen;  as,  fluorine,  chlorine, 
lithium,     thallium,     silver,    and    others ; 
the   other  classes  founded  on  the  same 
principle  being   Dyads,  Triads,  Tetrads, 
Pentads,  and  Ilexads. 

Monadic,  adj.  Connected  with,  relating  to, 
founded  upon,  the  doctrine  of  monads. 

Tho  groundwork  of  the  monadic  theory  is  to  be 
found  in  the  different  philosophical  systems  of 
Zeno,  Leucippus,  Democritus,  and  Epicurus ;  but 
Leibnitz  was  the  linst  who  reduced  it  to  a  system. — 
Brande  and  Cor,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art. 

Monadical.  adj.  Having  the  nature  of  a 
monad. 

All  here  depend  on  the  orb  unitive, 
Which  also  hight  nature  monndical. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  i.  3,  24. 

Monarch,   s.     [Gr.  ii<>vao\o£,  from  /*6j/oe  = 

single,  alone  +  root  of  a^iv  =  govern,  rule.] 
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1 .  Governor  invested  with  absolute  authority ; 
king. 

I  was 

A  morsel  for  a  monarch. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  5. 

Your  brother  kings  and  monarchs  of  the  earth 
Do  all  expect  that  you  should  rouse  yourself. 

Id.,  Henry  V.  i.  2. 

The  father  of  a  family  or  nation,  that  uses  his  ser- 
vants like  children,  and  advises  with  them  in  what 
concerns  the  commonweal,  and  thereby  is  willingly 
obeyed  by  them,  is  what  the  schools  mean  by  a 
monarch. — Sir  W.  Temple. 

2.  One  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  same  kind. 

The  monarch  oak,  the  patriarch  of  the  trees, 
Three  centuries  he  grows,  and  three  he  stays 
Supreme  in  state,  and  in  three  more  decays. 

Dryden. 

"With  ease  distinguished  is  the  regal  race, 
One  monarch  wears  an  open,  honest  face ; 
Shap'd  to  his  size,  and  godlike  to  behold, 
His  royal  body  shines  with  specks  of  gold. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iv.  137. 
Return'd  with  dire  remorseless  sway, 
The  monarch  savage  rends  the  trembling  prey. 

Pope,  Translation  of  tlie  Odyssey. 

3.  President. 

Come,  thou  monarch  of  the  vine, 
Plumpy  Bacchus,  with  pink  eyne, 
In  thy  vats  our  cares  be  drown'd. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  7,  song. 
IVIondrchal.  adj.     Suiting  a  monarch ;  re- 
gal ;  princely ;  imperial. 

By  whose  monarchal  sway 

She  fortifies  herself.  Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  iii. 
Devotion  doth  but  reduce  the  wild  multitude  of 
human  affections  under  the  monarchal  government 
of  the  love  of  God. — W.  Mountague,  Devout  Essays, 
pt.  i.  p.  35  :  1648. 

Satan,  whom  now  transcendent  glory  raised 
Above  his  fellows,  with  monarchal  pride, 
Conscious  of  highest  worth,  unmoved  thus  spake. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  427. 
Monarchess.  s.  Female  monarch ;  empress. 
The  monarchess  rested  very  well  satisfied,  and  was 
ready  to  license  his  departure.— 1 'ranslation  of  Boc- 
•calini,  p.  177  :  1626. 

Monarchial.  uilj.  Regal ;  vested  in  a  single 
ruler. 

It  has  arisen  from  the  extreme  difficulty  of  recon- 
ciling liberty,  under  a  monarchial  government,  with 
external  strength  and  with  internal  tranquillity. — 
Burke,  On  the  Cause  of  Discontents. 
zvionarchic.  adj.  [Fr.  monarchique.]  Vested 
in  a  single  ruler. 

The  Jewish  church  and  the  Christian,  though  so 
different,  have  yet,  in  their  several  ages,  subsisted 
and  flourished  under  the  like  outward  rule,  mo- 
narchique  government.— Archdeacon  Holyday,  Ser- 
mons, p. 48:  3661, 

He  first  wrote  under  the  consular,  and  the  other 
under  the  monarchic  state.— Bishop  Warburton, 
An  Enquiry  into  the  Causes  of  Prodigies  and 
Miracles,  p.  119. 

Monarchical,  adj.     Same  as  Monarchic. 

That  storks  will  only  live  in  free  states,  is  a  pretty 
conceit  to  advance  the  opinion  of  popular  policies, 
and  from  antipathies  in  nature  to  disparage  mo- 
narchical government.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

The  decretals  resolve  all  into  a  monarchical  power 
at  Rome.— Bacon,  Reflections  on  Learning. 
Monarchize.  v.  n.     Play  the  king. 

Allowing  him  a  breath,  a  little  scene 
To  monarchize,  be  fear'd,  and  kill  with  looks. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  iii.  2. 
That  prince,  which  here  doth  monarchize. 

Drummond,  Madrigal. 

Monarchize.  v.  a.     Rule  over  as  a  king. 
Brute  first  monarchized  the  land. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  v. 
Monarchist.  *.     Advocate  for  monarchy. 

I  proceed  to  examine  the  next  supposition  of  the 
church  monarchists. — Barrow,  On  the  Pope's  Su- 
premacy. 
IKEonarchy.  s. 

1.  Government  of  a  single  person. 

While  the  monarchy  flourished,  these  wanted  not 
a  protector.— Bishop  Atterbury,  Sermons. 

2.  Kingdom ;  empire. 

I  past 

Unto  the  kingdom  of  perpetual  night. 
The  first  that  there  did  greet  uiy  stranger  soul, 
Was  my  great  father-in-law,  renowned  Warwick, 
Who  cried  aloud,  What  scourge  for  perjury 
Can  this  dark  monarchy  afford  false  Clarence? 

Shakespear,  Ricliard  III.  i.  4. 
This  small  inheritance 
Contenteth  me,  and  's  worth  a  monarchy. 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iv.  10. 
Monastery.  ,v.     [Lat.  monanterium  ;  Fr.  mo- 
nastcre.~\     House  of  religious  retirement ; 
convent ;  abbey ;  cloister. 
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The  elfin  knight, 

who  now  no  place  besides  unsought  had  left, 
At  length  into  a  monastere  did  light. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  vi.  12,  23. 

Then  courts  of  kings  were  held  in  high  renown, 
Ere  made  the  common  brothels  of  the  town ; 
There,  virgins  honourable  vows  received, 
But  chaste  as  maids  in  monasteries  lived. 

Dryden,  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  61. 

In  a  monastery  your  devotions  cannot  carry  you 
so  far  toward  the  next  world,  as  to  make  this  lose 
the  sight  of  you.— Pope. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Wil- 
liams, Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  com- 
plained to  her  majesty,  that  more  than  a  hundred 
flourishing  schools  were  destroyed  in  the  demolition 
of  the  monasteries,  and  that  ignorance  had  pre- 
vailed ever  since.    Provincial  ignorance,  at  least, 
became  universal,  in    consequence   of  this  hasty 
measure  of  a  rapacious  and  arbitrary  prince.   What 
was  taught  in  the  monasteries  was  not  always  per- 
haps of  the  greatest  importance,  but  still  it  served 
to  keep  up  a  certain  degree  of  necessary  knowledge. 
—T.  Warton,  History  of  English  Poetry. 
(See  also  under  Monasticism.) 
Monastic,   adj.     [Lat.  monasticus  ;  Fr.  mo- 
nastiqueJ]     Religiously  recluse;  pertain- 
ing to  a  monk. 

I  drave  my  suitor  to  forswear  the  full  stream  of 
the  world,  and  to  live  in  a  nook  merely  monastick. 
— Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  iii.  2. 

The  strictest  orders  of  friers  derive  the  institution 
of  their  monastick  life  from  the  example  of  John 
and  Elias. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

When  young,  you  led  a  life  monastick, 
And  wore  a  vest  ecclesiastick  ; 
JNow  in  your  age  you  grow  fantastick. 

Sir  J.  DenJiam,  Dialogue  between  Sir  J.  Pooley 
and  Killigrew. 

Both  the  old  monastic  schools  and  the  new  foun- 
dations, however,  being  considered,  to  a  certain 
extent,  as  charitable  institutions,  were  principally 
attended  by  the  children  of  persons  in  humble  or  at 
least  in  common  life ;  among  the  higher  classes  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  general  custom  for  boys  as 
well  as  girls  to  be  educated  at  home,  or  under  the 
superintendence  of  private  tutors. — Craik,  History 
of  English  Literature,  i.  397. 

Monastic,  s.     Monk. 

An  art  of  great  value  with  the  ancients,  and 
longest  preserved  amongst  the  monasticks,  as  we 
find  upon  figures  and  capital  letters  in  old  vellum 
manuscripts.  —  Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of  some 
Years'  Travels  into  Africa  and  the  Great  Asia, 
p.  143. 

Monastical.  adj.     Same  as  Monastic. 

His  profession  was  the  very  dungeon  of  the  mo- 
nastical  prison,  the  strictest  and  severest  of  all 
other  orders. — Fuller,  Holy  War,  p.  245. 

Monasticism.  s.      Monastic    condition,   or 
system. 

When  Herluin,  the  founder  of  the  monastery  of 
Bee,  betook  himself  to  monastic  life,  an  unmarried 
priest  or  bishop  was  hardly  to  be  found  in  Nor- 
mandy. . . .  Among  the  Anglo-Saxon  clergy  before 
Dunstan,  marriage  was  rather  the  rule,  celibacy  the 
exception.  In  older  Anglo-Saxon  Britain  mbnas- 
ticism  itself  had  but  seldom  aspired  either  to  the 
dreamy  quietude  of  the  Bast,  or  the  passionate  and 
excessive  austerity  of  the  West :  it  was  a  religious 
profession,  no  more.  The  monks  attached  to  most 
of  the  cathedrals  lived  under  a  kind  of  canonical 
rule,  but  were  almost  universally  married. . . .  The 
only  true  monks  were  the  Benedictines,  who  had 
been  introduced  by  Archbishop  Wilfrid.  They  were 
chiefly  in  the  northern  kingdoms,  but  throughout 
England  these  monasteries  had  been  mercilessly 
wasted  by  the  Danes :  a  white  cowl  was  as  rare  as  a 
ghost.  When  Dunstan  began  his  career  there  were 
true  monks  only  at  Abingdon  and  Glastonbury. — 
Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  vii.  ch.  i. 

Monasticon.  s.  Book  on  monasteries :  (it  is 
the  title  of  a  well-known  work  by  Dugdale; 
but  a  proper,  rather  than  a  common,  name). 
Monday.  s.  [A.S.  Monan-daa.]  Second  day 
of  the  week. 

The  Saxons  did  adore  the  moon,  to  whom  they 
set  a  day  apart,  which  to  this  day  we  call  moon-day. 
— Gregory,  Posthuma,  p.  202 :  1650. 

Monde,  s.     [Fr.] 

1.  World;   certain  number  of  people:  (as, 
'  the  beau  monde'). 

2.  Globe,  the  ensign  of  power  and  authority. 

In  a  tunic  and  robe  of  brocade,  with  a  full,  fair 
wig;  a  gold  crown  much  larger  than  the  head;  and 
a  monde  in  his  hand. — l>rummond,  Travels  through 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Greece,  p.  8. 

Monetary,    adj.      Pertaining  to  money  or 
coinage. 

Like  every  other  science  whatever,  the  monetary 
system  has  ideas  and  principles  which  are  peculiar 
to  itself.— H.  D.  JUacteod,  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Banking,  introd. 
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Money,  s.     [N.Fr.  monnaie  ;   Lat.  moneta.~\ 
Metal  coined  for  the  purposes  of  commerce. 
I  will  give  thee  the  worth  of  it  in  money.— -1  Kings, 
xxi.  -2. 

Money  differs  from  uncoined  silver,  in  that  the 
quantity  of  silver  in  each  piece  of  money  is  ascer- 
tained by  the  stamp  it  bears,  which  is  a  publick 
voucher.— Locke. 
In  the  plural. 

Importune  him  for  my  monies;  be  not  ceast 
With  slight  denial. 

Sliaksspear,  Timon  of  Athens,  11. 1. 

Moneys  are  the  sinews  of  war ;  yet,  if  these  sinews 

should  chance  to  be  shrunk,  and  pay  casually  fall 

short,  he  takes  a  fit  of  this  convulsion  patiently.— 

Fuller. 

People  are  not  obliged  to  receive  any  monies,  ex- 
cept of  then-  own  coinage  by  a  public  mint — Swift. 
Any  (or  every)  man's  money.    Money sworth 
to  any  man. 

My  discourse  to  the  hen-pecked  has  produced 
many  correspondents  ;  such  a  discourse  is  of  general 
use,  and  every  married  man's  money. — Addison, 
Spectator. 

Money.   v.  a.      Supply  with  money.     Ob- 
solete. 

We  moneyed  the  emperour  openlye,  and  gave  the 
French  kynge  double  and  treble  secretlye.— Tyndal, 
Practyse  of  Prelates,  sign.  F.  6.  b ;  1530. 
Moneybag.  *•     Large  purse. 

Look  to  my  house ;  I  am  right  loth  to  go ; 
There  is  some  ill  a  brewing  towards  my  rest, 
For  I  did  dream  of  moneybags  to-night. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  5. 
My  place  was  taken  up  by  an  ill-bred  puppy,  with 
a  moneybag  under  each  arm.— Addison,  Guardian. 

Moneybroker.  *.    Moneychanger  or  money- 
scrivener. 

[They]  enquire, 
Like  moneybrokers,  after  names. 

B.  Jonson,  Underwoods. 

Moneychanger,  s.     Broker  in  money. 

The  usurers  or  moneychangers  being  a  scandalous 
employment  at  Rome,  is  a  reason  for  the  high  rate 
of  interest.— Arbuthnot. 

Italian  ships  covered  every  sea.    Italian  factories 
rose  on  every  shore.    The  tables  of  Italian  money- 
changers were  set  in  every  city.      Manufactures 
flourished.     Banks  were  established. — Macaulay, 
Critical  and  Historical  Essays,  Machiavelli. 
Moneyed,    adj.      [see  Gifted.]      Rich  in 
money ;  often  used  in  opposition  to  those 
who  are  possessed  of  lands. 

Invite  moneyed  men  to  lend  to  the  merchants, 
for  the  continuing  and  quickening  of  trade.— Bacon, 
Essays. 

If  exportation  will  not  balance  importation,  away 
must  your  silver  go  again,  whether  moneyed  or  not 
moneyed;  for  where  goods  do  iiot,  silver  must  pay 
for  the  commodities  you  spend.— Locke. 

Several  turned  their  money  into  those  funds,  mer- 
chants as  well  as  other  moneyed  men.— Swift. 

There  was  an   attempt   made  at  this   time    to 
raise  against  the  leading  Whig  politicians  and  their 
allies,  the  great  moneyed  men  of  the  city.— Macau- 
lay,  History  of  England,  ch.  xxiv. 
Moneyer.  s.     Coiner  of  money. 

Impairment  in  allay  can  only  happen,  either  by 
the  dishonesty  of  the  moneyers  or  minters,  or  by 
counterfeiting  the  coin.— Sir  M.  Hale,  History  of 
the  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  ch.xviii. 
Moneylender,  s.     One  who  lends  money  to 
others ;  one  who  raises  money  for  others. 

In  all  the  corporations,  all  the  open  boroughs,  in- 
deed in  every  district  of  the  kingdom,  there  is  some 
leading  man,  some  agitator,  some  wealthy  merchant, 
or  considerable  manufacturer,  some  active  attorney, 
some  popular  preacher,  some  moneylender,  &c.  who 
is  followed  by  the  whole  flock.— Burke,  Speech  on 
the  Duration  of  Parliaments. 

Moneyless,  adj.     Wanting  money;  penni- 
less. 

Paltering  the  free  and  moneyless  power  of  disci- 
pline with  a  carnal  satisfaction  by  the  purse.— Mil- 
ton, Reason  of  Church  Government  urged  against 
Prelacy,  b.  ii. 

The  strong  expectation  of  a  good  certain  salary 
will  outweigh  the  loss  by  bad  rents  received  out  of 
lands  in  moneyless  times. — Swift. 
Money  making,  s.     Gaining  of  wealth. 

The  Jews  were  the  first ;  their  strange  obstinacy 
in  moneymakinrj  made  them  his  perpetual  victims. 
Philip  might  seem  to  feed  them  up  by  his  favour  to 
become  a  richer  sacrifice :  he  sold  to  particular  per- 
sons acts  of  security;   he  exacted  large  sums  as 
though  he  would  protect  thorn  in  fair  trade  from 
their  communities.    At  length  after  some  years  of  j 
this  plundering  and  pacifying,  came  the  fatal  blow,  \ 
their  expulsion  from  the  realm  with  every  ajrgrava-  ' 
tion  of  cruelty,  the  seizure  and  confiscation  of  their 
property.    What  is  more  strange,  the  persecuted 
and  exiled  Jews  were  in  five  years  rich  and  numerous 
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enough  to  tempt  a  second  expulsion,  a  second  con- 
fiscation.— Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity, 
b.  xi.  ch.  viii. 

Moneymatter.  s.  Account  of  debtor  and 
creditor. 

What  if  you  and  I,  Nick,  should  enquire  how 
moneymatters  stand  between  us  ?— Arbuthnot,  His- 
tory of  John  Bull. 

Moneyscrlvener.  s.  One  who  raises  money 
for  others. 

Suppose  a  young  unexperienced  man  in  the  hands 
of  money  scriveners ;  such  fellows  are  like  your  wire- 
drawing mills,  if  they  get  hold  of  a  man's  finger, 
they  will  pull  in  his  whole  body  at  last.— Arbuthnot, 
History  of  John  Bull. 

Moneysplnner.  s.  Small  spider,  vulgarly 
so  called ;  and  fancifully  held  to  prognos- 
ticate the  receipt  of  money,  or  good  luck, 
to  those  on  whom  they  are  seen  to  crawl. 
Moneys-worth.  *.  Something  valuable; 
something  that  will  bring  money. 

Thore  is  either  money  or  moneysworth  in  all  the 
controversies  of  life;  for  we  live  in  a  mercenary 
world,  and  it  is  the  price  of  all  things  in  it.— Sir  R. 
L'Estrange. 

Moneywort,  s.  Native  plant  so  called : 
Lysimachia  nummularia  (nummulus  =  small 
coin) ;  Creeping  Jenny.  So  the  word  stands 
in  Sowerby,  Babington,  and  others.  It  is 
applied,  however,  locally  to  many  other 
plants,  as  the  Cotyledon  umbilicus,  the 
Hydrocotyle  vulgaris  (Marshpenny),  the 
leaf  of  which  is  of  the  shape  of  a  coin. 

Herbe  Twopence  is  called  of  the  Latine  Nummu- 
laria and  Centummorbia;  and  of  divers  Serpenta- 
ria  . . .  it  is  called  Nummularia  of  forme  of  money, 
whereunto  the  leaves  are  like,  in  Dutch,  Penning- 
kruyt ;  iii  English,  moneywort,  herbe  twopence,  and 
twopenny  grasse. — Gerarde,  Herball,  p.  <;i>0 :  1633. 

Mongcorn.  s.  Mixed  corn  (as,  wheat  and 
rye) ;  miscellane,  or  maslin. 

From  off  the  mongcorn-henp. 

Bishop  Hall,  Satires,  b.  v.  sat.  ii. 

Monger.  *.  [A.  S.  mangere.']  Dealer  ; 
trader  :  (common  as  the  second  element  of 
a  compound  :  as,  *•  fishmonger'). 

Here  was  no  subtle  device  to  get  a  wench ! 
This  Chanon  has  a  brave  pate  of  his  own, 
A  shaven  pate !  and  right  monger,  y'faith ! 
This  was  his  plot !  B.  Jonson,  Tale  of  a  Tub. 

Mongrel,  adj.  [from  root  of  ming-le.]  Of 
a  mixed  breed ;  hybrid. 

There  is  a  mongrel  dialect,  composed  of  Italian 
and  French,  and  some  Spanish  words  are  also  in  it ; 
which  they  call  Franco.— Howell,  Instructions  for 
Foreign  Travel,  p.  139 :  1642. 

This  zealot 

Is  of  a  mongrel,  divers  kind, 
Clerick  before,  and  lay  behind. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  3, 1224. 
I'm  but  a  half-strain'd  villain  yet, 
But  mongrel  mischievous.  Dryden. 

Ye  mongrel  work  of  heaven,  with  human  shapes, 
That  have  but  just  enough  of  sense  to  know 
The  master's  voice.  Id.,  Don  Sebastian. 

His  friendships,  still  to  few  confin'd, 
Were  always  of  the  middling  kind  ; 
No  fools  of  rank,  or  mongrel  breed, 
Who  fain  would  pass  for  lords  indeed. 

Swift,  On  the  Death  of  Dr.  Swift. 
And  in  that  town  a  dog  was  found, 

As  many  dogs  there  be, 
Both  mongrel,  puppy,  whelp,  and  hound, 
And  curs  of  low  degree. 

Goldsmith,  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  a  Mad  Dog. 

Mongrel,  s.     Anything  of  mixed  breed. 

His  two  faculties  of  serving-man  and  solicitor 
should  compound  into  one  mongrel. — Milton,  Colas- 
terion. 

Base,  grovelling,  worthless  wretches ; 
Mongrels  in  faction ;  poor  faint-hearted  traitors. 

Addison,  Cato. 

Moniment.  s.     [see  Monument.] 


1.  Memorial;  record. 

That  as  a  sacred  symbole  it  may  dwell 
In  her  sonne's  llesh,  to  mind  revengement, 
And  be  for  all  chaste  dames  an  endless  moniment. 
Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  ii.  2, 10. 

2.  Mark  ;  superscription ;  image. 

Some  others  were  new  driven,  and  distent 
Into  great  ingoes,  and  to  wedges  square ; 
(Some  in  round  plates  withouten  moniment. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  ii.  7,  5. 

Monisb.  v.  a.     Warn;  counsel;  admonish. 

Monish  him  gently,  which  shall  make  him  both 
willing  to  amend,  and  glad  to  go  forward  in  love.— 
Asa/Mm,  Schoolmaster. 
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Here  are  all  degrees  to  be  monislied. — Book  of 
Homilies,  Against  Adultery,  serm.  iii. 

Monition,  s.     Warning ;   counsel  given  by 
way  of  caution. 

Unruly  ambition  is  deaf,  not  only  to  the  advice  of 
friends,  but  to  the  counsels  and  monitions  of  reason 
itself.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Then  after  sage  monitions  from  his  friends, 
His  talents  to  employ  for  nobler  ends, 
He  turns  to  politicks  his  dangerous  wit.          Swift. 
We  have  no  visible  monition  of  the  returns  of  any 
other  periods,  such  as  we  have  of  the  day,  by  suc- 
cessive light  and  darkness.— Voider,  Discourse  con- 
cerning Time. 

Monitive.     adj.       Admonitory ;    conveying 
useful  instruction. 

These  evils  are  exemplary  and  monitive. — Barrow, 
Sermons,  serm.  xii. 
Monitor,  s. 

1.  One  who  warns  of  faults,  or  informs  of 
duty ;  one  who  gives  useful  hints ;   upper 
scholar  in  a  school  commissioned  by  the 
master  to  look  to  the  boys  in  his  absence. 

You  need  not  be  a  monitor  to  the  king ;  his  learn- 
ing is  eminent :  be  but  his  scholar,  and  you  are  sale. 
— Bacon. 

It  was  the  privilege  of  Adam  innocent  to  have 
these  notions  also  firm  and  untainted,  to  carry  his 
monitor  in  his  bosom,  his  law  in  his  heart,  and  to 
have  such  a  conscience  as  might  be  its  own  casuist. 
— South,  Sermons. 

We  can  but  divine  who  it  is  that  speaks  ;  whether 
Persius  himself,  or  his  friend  and  monitor,  or  a  third 
person . — Dry  den. 

2.  In  Zoology.     Lizard  so  called. 

The  monitors  are  the  largest  of  the  whole  tribe 
[i.e.  the  lizards  as  constituting  a  family  of  the  sau- 
rians]  :  they  have  teeth  in  both  jaws,  but  none  on 
the  piilate,  and  the  greater  number  have  th<-  tail 
laterally  compressed  in  adaptation  to  aquatic  habits. 
Frequenting  the  vicinity  of  the  haunts  of  croco- 
diles and  alligators,  it  is  said  that  they  give  warning 
by  a  whistling  sound,  of  the  approach  of  those  dan- 
gerous reptiles,  and  hence  probably  their  names  of 
sauvegarde  and  monitor  -,  though  this  is  not  quite 
certain.— Translation  of  Cuvier's  R'egne  Animal. 

3.  In  Shipbuilding.     Powerful  iron  vessel  so 
called :  first  used  in  the  late  war  in  America, 
and  named  as  a  warning  to  the  navies  of 
other  nations. 

Monitory,  adj.  Conveying  useful  instruc- 
tion ;  giving  admonition. 

Losses,  miscarriages,  and  disappointments,  are 
monitory  and  instructive.— (Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

He  is  so  taken  up  still,  in  spite  of  the  monitory 
hint  in  my  essay,  with  particular  men,  that  he  neg- 
lects mankind.— Pope. 
But  the  monitory  strain, 

Oft  repeated  in  your  ears, 
Seems  to  sound  too  much  in  vain, 
Wins  no  notice,  wakes  no  fears. 

Cowper,  On  the  Sill  of  Mortality  for  the 

Year  1790. 
Monitory.  *.     Admonition  ;  warning. 

A  king  of  Hungary  took  a  bishop  in  battle,  and 
kept  him  prisoner;  whereupon  the  pope  writ  a  mo- 
nitory  to  him,  for  that  he  had  broken  the  privilege 
of  holy  church. — Bacon. 

Monitress.  s.  Female  monitor ;  instruc- 
tress. 

Thus  far  our  pretty  and  ingenious  monitress ;  were 
I  to  say  any  thing  alter  her,  my  case  would  be  that 
of  the  tiresome  actor. — Student,  ii.  367. 

Monk.  s.  [A.S.  munuc.~\  One  of  a  religious 
community  bound  by  vows  to  certain  ob- 
servances. 

'Twould  prove  the  verity  of  certain  words, 
Spoke  by  a  holy  monk. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  i.  2. 
Monks  in  some  respects  agree  with  regulars,  as  in 
the  substantial  vows  of  religion ;  but  in  other  re- 
spects monks  and  regulars  differ ;  for  that  regulars, 
vows  excepted,  are  not  tied  up  to  so  strict  a  rule  of 
life  as  monks  &re.—Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Cano- 
nioi. 
Monkery,  s.     Monastic  life. 

Heresy  in  Britaine  ariseth  of  monkery. — Sale,  Actes 
of  Enylysh  Votaries,  pt.  i. 

Monkeries  then  were  as  far  distant  from  those  of 
our  days,  as  the  moon  is  distant  from  the  eartli. — 
Harmar,  Translation  of  Beza,  p.  316 :  1587. 

Vows  of  chastity,  monkery,  and  a  solitary  life. — 
Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  657. 

Neither  do  I  meddle  with  their  evangelical  perfec- 
tion of  vows,  nor  the  dangerous  servitude  of  their 
rash  and  impotent  votaries,  nor  the  inconveniences 
of  their  monkery. — liishop  Hall. 

Monkey,  s.  [Italian,  monicchio.~\  Quadru- 
manous  animal  so  called  of  the  genera 
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Cercopithecus,  Cercocebus,  Semnopithecus, 
&c.  It  is  difficult  to  make  the  meaning  of 
this  word  in  common  conversation  coin- 
cide with  its  import  in  Zoology.  In  com- 
mon conversation,  where  there  is  no  doubt 
as  to  the  general  character  of  the  animal 
to  which  it  applies,  little  attention  is  be- 
stowed upon  the  particular  species  unless 
individuals  of  several  sorts  are  seen  to- 
gether ;  in  which  case  they  are  all  equally 
termed  monkey ;  but  with  a  qualifying  ad- 
jective as  red,  green,  and  the  like.  Some- 
times the  native  name  is  known  and  ap- 


plied.  In  England,  where  the  animal  is 
known  only  in  confinement,  the  species  to 
which  the  name  applies  are  small  rather 
than  large ;  tailed  as  opposed  to  tailless : 
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they  perform  with  much  cunning  and  address.  In 
a  wild  state  they  are  gregarious  and  bird-like,  and 
inhabit  the  rich  forests  of  Africa  and  Asia.— Sir  W. 
Jardine,  Naturalist's  Library,  Mammalia,  Monkeys. 

1.  Primary  sense.     Animal  so  called. 

One  of  them  shewed  me  a  ring  that  he  had  of  your 
daughter  for  a  monkey.— Tubal,  it  was  my  turquoise  ; 
I  would  not  have  given  it  for  a  wilderness  of  mon- 
keys.— Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  1. 

Other  creatures  as  well  as  monke.i/s.  destroy  their 
young  ones  by  senseless  fondness.— Locke,  Thoughts 
on  Education. 

With  glittering  gold  and  sparkling  gems   they 

shine, 
But  apes  and  monkeys  are  the  gods  within. 

Granville. 

2.  Figuratively.   Word  of  contempt,  or  slight 


kindness. , 

Thls  ls  the  WWWW*  own  giving  out;  sheisper- 
suaded  I  will  marry  her.-Sha/cespear,  Othello,  iv.  1. 

Poor  monkey!  how  wilt  thou  do  for  a  father  ?—Id., 
Macbeth,  iv.  2. 

and  of  African  or  Asiatic,  rather  than  of  l«onkeypdt.  *.     In  Botany.     See  extract. 

Monkeypot  [is]  a  name  given  to  the  woody  peri- 
arp  of  Lecythis  ollaria. — Brands  and  Cox,  Dic- 


American,  origin.  The  term  also  suggests 
the  notion  of  playfulness,  docility,  imita- 
tiveness,  and  intelligence,  not  unmixed 
with  a  disposition  to  trickery  and  mischief. 
As  known  in  England,  the  monkey  has 
but  little  chance  of  being  confounded  with 
either  the  ape  or  the  baboon.  In  Zoology 
the  line  of  demarcation  is  less  easily  drawn. 
In  the  following  extract  the  word  monkey 
nearly  translates  the  classificational  term 
Quadrumana. 

These  animals  [those  of  the  class  Quadrumana] 
have  for  a  long  time  been  divided  iuto  two  genera, 
Monkeys  and  Lemurs,  which  by  the  multiplication 
of  secondary  forms  have  become  two  small  families. 
Between  these  a  third  genus,  that  of  the  Ouistitis, 
may  be  placed,  as  the  species  included  in  it  cannot 
conveniently  be  referred  to  either  of  the  others.  The 
Guenons,  or  Long-tailed  monkeys  include  all  such 
quadrumanous  animals  as  have  four  straight  incisive 
teeth  to  each  jaw,  and  flat  nails  on  all  the  extremities, 
two  characters  which  approximate  them  more  closely 
to  the  human  form  than  the  genera  which  follow. 
Their  cheek  teeth  also,  like  ours,  have  only  blunt 
tubercles,  and  they  live  naturally  upon  fruits  :  but 
their  canine  teeth  being  longer  than  the  others, 
supply  them  with  a  weapon  of  which  we  are  desti- 
tute, and  require  a  vacuum  in  the  opposite  jaw  to 
receive  them  when  the  mouth  is  closed. . .  .We  may 
divide  the  monkeys  into  two  principal  sub-genera, 
viz.,  1.  Monkeys  of  the  Old  World,  and,  2.  Monkeys 
of  the  New,  which  will  naturally  be  found  to  form 
numerous  groups.— Translation  of  Cuvier's  Regne 
Animal. 

All  the  monkeys  of  our  old  continent  which  follow 
have  the  liver  divided  into  many  lobes ;  the  caecum 
large,  short  and  without  appendage :  the  hyoid  bone, 
in  shape  like  a  buckler.  The  muzzle  trifllngly  pro- 
minent ;  facial  angle  60° ;  cheek  pouches ;  a  tail ;  and 
callous  buttocks.  The  last  molar  teeth  below  have 
four  tubercles,  like  the  others.  Their  numerous 
species  of  every  variety  of  colour  and  magnitude 
abound  in  Africa  and  India,  live  in  troops,  and  com- 
mit great  ravages  in  the  gardens  and  cultivated 
fields.  They  are  tamed  without  much  difficulty. — 
Id.,  Supplement  by  Translators. 

Here  we  evidently  get  the  word  with  two 
senses — one  so  comprehensive  as  to  make 
not  only  the  baboons,  but  the  orangs,  the 
chimpanzees,  and  the  gorillas  (the  anthro- 
pomorphic apes),  monkeys;  another  com- 
paratively limited.  Yet  even  this  last 
comprizes  the  Quadrumana  of  both  hemi- 
spheres. Some,  indeed  many  of  the  latter, 
are  often  called  apes.  In  the  Guenons  of 
the  French  Zoologists  we  have  the  nearest 
coincidence  between  the  ordinary  and  the 
zoological  imports  of  the  term. 

Following  for  our  guidance  the  arrangement  of  the 
quadrumanous  animals,  as  proposed  by  Cuvier  . . . 
we  shall  proceed  next  with  his  brother's  sub-family 
of  the  guenons,  or  long-tailed  monkeys  of  the  Ola 
World. . . .  The  large  assortment  of  animals  which 
have  been  placed  in  this  group,  may  be  termed  the 
most  agreeable  of  the  monkey  race.  They  embrace 
considerable  variety  of  shape  and  size ;  but  often 
exhibit  furs  of  the  greatest  brightness  and  beauty, 
with  forms  at  once  light  and  graceful ;  while  their 
dispositions  are  in  general  mild,  peaceful,  and  affec- 
tionate, or  if  occasionally  riotous,  are  confined  to 
displays  of  playf  uhiess  and  mischief,  and  are  entirely 
free  from  the  lierce  and  malignant  tempers  displayed 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  among  all  baboons.  When 
taken  at  an  early  age,  they  are  readily  tamed,  and 
become  playful  and  familiar;  they  are  extremely 
agile,  though  generally  calm  and  circumspect  in 
their  motions,  and  learn  a  variety  of  tricks  which 
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tionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Mdnkfish.  s.  Native  fish,  akin  to  the  sharks 
and  rays,  so  called ;  Squalus  squatina,  or 
Squatina  angelus ;  angel-fish,  shark-ray, 
kingston. 

The  angel-fish  ...  is  also  called  monkfish,  because 
its  rounded  head  looks  as  if  enveloped  in  a  monk's 
hood. — Yarrell,  History  of  British,  Fishes. 
Monkhood.  *.     Character  of  a  monk. 

He  had  left  off  his  monkJiood  too,  and  was  no 
longer  obliged  to  them. — Bishop  Atterbury. 
Monkish,    adj.      Monastic  ;    pertaining  to 
monks  ;  taught  by  monks. 

Those  publick  charities  are  a  greater  ornament  to 
this  city  than  all  its  wealth,  and  do  more  real  honour 
to  the  reformed  religion  than  redounds  to  the 
church  of  Rome  from  all  those  monkish  and  super- 
stitious foundations  of  which  she  vainly  boasts. — 
Bishop  Atterbury,  Sermons. 

Rise,  rise,  Roscommon,  see  the  Blenheim  muse, 
The  dull  constraint  of  monkish  rhyme  refuse. 

Smith. 

auger  was  an  historian  as  well  as  a  statesman  ;  but 
he  administered  better  than  he  wrote ;  though  not 
without  some  graphic  powers,  his  history  is  some- 
what pompous,  but  without  dignity ;  it  has  many  of 
the  monkish  failings  without  their  occasional  beauty 
and  simplicity. — Milman,  History  of  Latin  Chris- 
tianity, b.  viii.  ch.  vi. 

Monkshood.  s.  [two  words  rather  than  a 
compound  in  general  pronunciation ;  in  the 
extracts,  however,  it  is  a  true  compound 
rather  than  a  pair  of  words  in  combina- 
tjon.]  Garden  and  (rare)  native  plant  so 
called ;  Aconitum  napellus. 

This  kind  of  wolfes-bane,  called  Napellus  verus, 
in  English,  Helmet-flpure,  or  the  the  great  Monks- 
hood,  beareth  very  faire  and  blew  floures,  in  shape 
like  a  helmet;  which  are  so  beautiful  that  a  man 
would  thinke  they  were  of  some  excellent  vertue ; 
but  'non  est  semper  fides  fronti.'  This  plant  is  uni- 
versally knowne  in  our  London  pardens,  and  else- 
where ;  but  naturally  it  groweth  in  the  mountaines 
of  Rhctia,  and  in  sundry  places  of  the  Alps.— 
Oerarde,  Herball,  p.  975 :  1633. 
To  crown  us,  Lord  Warden,  in  Cumberland's  garden 
Grows  plenty  of  monkshood  in  venomous  sprigs ; 
While  otto-of-roses,  refreshing  all  noses, 
Shall  sweetly  exhale  from  our  whiskers  and  wigs. 
T.  Moore,  Twopenny  Posibag. 
Monksrhubarb.  s.    [two  words  rather  than 
a  compound.]      Another    name   for    the 
Waterdock. 

The  Monkes  Khubarbe  is  called  in  Latin,  Runicx 
sativus  and  Patientia  or  Patience,  which  word  is 
borrowed  of  the  French,  who  call  the  herbe  Patience ; 
after  whom  the  Dutch  name  this  plant,  Pat ientie; 
of  some  Rhabarbarum  Monachorum,  or  Monkes 
Rhubarbs;  because,  as  it  should  seem,  some  monks 
or  other  have  used  the  root  hereof  instead  of  ru- 
barbe.— Oerarde,  Herball,  p.  391 :  1633. 

Monnet.  s.  [  ?  ]    Small  deformed  ear.  Rare. 

Little  ears  denote  a  good  understanding,  but  they 
must  not  be  those  ears  which,  being  little,  are  withal 
deformed,  which  happens  to  men  as  well  as  cattel, 
which,  for  this  reason,  they  call  monnets ;  for  such 
ears  signifie  nothing  but  mischief  and  malice.— 
Stumdert,  Physioi/nomie :  1053.  (Nares  by  H. 
and  W.) 

Mono-,  as  an  element  in  composition,  repre- 
sents the  Greek  HOVOQ  =  alone,  single,  soli- 
tary. 

If  all  the  existing  compounds  of  mono- 
were  entered,  the  forthcoming  list  would 
be  more  than  doubled;  for  they  are  nu- 
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merous,  and,  in  the  language  of  science, 
important.  It  is,  however,  only  a  small 
proportion  of  them  that  belong  to  the  or- 
dinary language  of  common  life.  The 
sciences  in  which  they  are  most  conspi- 
cuous are  Chemistry  and  Botany ;  sciences 
which  give  us  such  compounds  as  mono- 
basic, monochlamydeous,  monogamia,  mono- 
gynia,  monandria,  monandrous,  monadel- 
phia,  monadelphus,  monogynous,  monopeta- 
IGUS,  and  others.  In  most  of  these  the  latter 
element  is  used  in  a  secondary  sense ;  thus 
in  monandria,  ai>i}p  =  man.  In  Botany,  how- 
ever, it  means  the  stamens,  or  male  organs. 
In  like  manner,  ywr)  =  woman  (in  monogyn- 
ous), means  the  female  organs,  or  pistils. 
All  this  indicates  a  technical,  and,  in  real- 
ity, an  artificial  language. 

Hence  some  of  the  commonest  only  will 
be  entered,  and  those  shortly. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  second  element, 
like  the  first,  is  of  Greek  origin ;  and  the 
compound  is  homogeneous.  Munosepalous 
(from  sepal,  a  leaf  of  the  calyx),  and  a  few 
other  hybridisms,  violate  the  rule. 

The  Latin  equivalent,  as  an  element  in 
composition,  to  Mono-  is  uni-,  from  unus 
=  one.  The  elements  that  denote  more 
than  one  are,  for  Mono-,  eft- =  two,  tri-  = 
three,  poly- =  many;  for  uni-,  fti-  =  two, 
tri-=  three,  multi-  =  many  ;  e.g.  Mono- 
theist,  Zh'theist,  Polytheist,  as  opposed  to 
Bivalve,  JSzvalve,  Multivalve.  Yet  the 
correspondence  is  by  no  means  uniform  ; 
instead  of  Digamy  (a  rare  or  non-existent 
word)  to  correspond  with  Monogamy,  we 
have  the  hybrid  Bigamy. 

Monocarpous.  adj.  [Gr.  KapiroQ  =  fruit.]  In 
Botany.  Having  a  single  seed  vessel. 

Monoceros,  or  Monocerot.  s.  [Gr.  Kspac, 
K£,oaroc  =  horn.]  Unicorn  (which  word  it 
translates).  See  also  Narwhal. 

Jacob  de  Dondis,  in  his  catalogue  of  simples,  hath 
ambergreece,  the  bone  in  a  stag's  heart,  monocerot's 
horn.— Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  376. 

Monochlamydeous.  adj.  [Gr.  •x\a^v<l;  x^a- 
fivSog  =  cloak.]  In  Botany.  Having  but 
one  floral  envelope. 

Monochord.  s.  [Gr.  x°p^h'~\  In  its  general 
sense,  any  instrument  of  one  string ; 
specially,  one  for  measuring  the  relation  of 
musical  sounds  to  each  other. 

[The  monochord  was]  anciently  of  singular  use 
for  the  regulating  of  sounds ;  the  ancients  made  use 
of  it  to  determine  the  proportion  of  sounds  to  one 
another.  When  the  chord  was  divided  into  two 
equal  parts,  so  that  the  terms  were  as  one  to  one, 
they  called  them  unisons ;  but  if  as  two  to  one,  they 
called  them  octaves  or  diapasons ;  when  they  were 
as  three  to  two,  they  called  them  fifths  or  dianentes ; 
if  they  were  as  four  to  three,  they  called  them  fourths 
or  diatesserons ;  if  as  five  to  four,  they  called  it  diton, 
or  a  tierce  major ;  but  if  as  six  to  five,  then  they 
called  it  a  demi-diton,  or  a  tierce  minor ;  and,  lastly, 
if  the  terms  were  as  twenty-four  to  twenty-five,  they 
called  it  a  demiton  or  dieze ;  the  monochord  being 
thus  divided,  was  properly  that  which  they  called  a 
system,  of  which  there  were  many  kinds,  according 
to  the  different  divisions  of  the  monochord. — Harris. 
The  ancient  monochord  was  composed  of  a  rule, 
divided  and  subdivided  into  divers  parts,  on  which 
there  was  a  string  pretty  well  stretched  upon  two 
bridges  at  each  extremity.  In  the  middle,  between 
both,  was  a  moveable  bridge,  called  •  mngas,'  by 
means  of  which,  in  applying  it  to  different  divisions 
of  the  line,  the  sounds  were  found  to  be  in  the  same 
proportion  to  one  another  as  the  divisions  of  the 
line  cut  by  the  bridge  were.— .Bee*,  Cydopcedia. 

The  Pythagoreans  . . .  finding  that  the  distances 
of  the  planets  bore  or  seemed  to  bear  to  one  another 
a  proportion  not  varying  much  from  that  of  the 
divisions  of  the  monochord,  they  inferred  from  it 
the  existence  of  an  inaudible  music,  that  of  the 
spheres :  as  if  the  music  of  a  harp  had  depended 
solely  on  the  numerical  proportions,  and  not  on  the 
material,  nor  even  on  the  existence  of  any  material, 
any  strings  at  all.— J.  S.  Mill,  System  of  Logic,  b.  v. 
ch.  v. 

[Gr.  xpCifta  =  skin,  corn- 
Painting   of  only  one 


Monochrome,    s. 

plexion,   colour.] 
colour. 
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Monochromatic,  adj.  Having  the  charac- 
ter of  a  Monochrome. 

Monocotyledon.  *.  Monocotyledonous 
plant. 

Jussieu  established  his  primary  divisions  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  on  characters  which,  although 
not  unexceptionable,  define  really  natural  groups, 
which  are  found  under  different  titles  in  all  natural 
systems.  These  characters  were :  the  absence  or 
presence  of  the  rudimentary  plant  or  embryo,  and 
its  structure  when  present  in  the  seed.  On  these 
characters  stood  the  three  divisions,  acotyledons 
(plants  without  an  embryo),  monocotyledons,  and 
dicotyledons.  The  first  of  these  names  is  bad,  as 
founded  upon  a  negative  character,  but  the  plants 
which  it  included  were  imperfectly  understood  in 
t  he  time  of  Jussieu :  the  acotyledons  correspond  to 
the  Cryptogarnia  of  Linnaeus,  which  are  now  by 
more  complete  analysis  distributed  into  two  sec- 
tions, divided  by  even  more  important  characters 
than  the  monocotyledons  and  dicotyledons.  The 
two  other  divisions  are  still  retained  with  very 
slight  modification  in  all  systems,  but  are  subordi- 
nated under  divisions  founded  an  more  important 
characters.— Henfrey,  Elementary  Course  of  Bo- 
tany, §  392. 

Monocotyledonous.  adj.  [Gr.  KOTvXrjSwv  = 
seed-leaf.]  In  Botany.  Terra  applied  to 
one  of  the  primary  divisions  of  the  phane- 
rogamous, or  flowering  plants ;  or  that 
which  contains  the  orchidaceous  plants, 
the  lilies,  the  palms,  the  grasses,  and 
others,  in  which  the  seed  leaf  is  single. 
See,  also,  Acotyledon,  Dicotyledon, 
Exogen,  and  Endogen,  with  the  last  of 
which  the  word  under  notice  coincides. 

Mr.  Griffith  describes  a  most  singular  exception 
to  the  usual  monocotyledonoiis  structure  in  Crypto- 
coryne  spiralis.— Lindley,  Introduction  to  Botany, 
vol.  ii.  p.  65  :  1848. 

Monocracy.  S.  [Gr.  -teparia,  from  KpaTog  = 
power.]  Concentration  of  (political)  power 
in  a  single  person. 

The  noise  and  jollity  of  the  ballot  mob  must  be 
such  as  the  very  devils  would  look  on  with  delight. 
...  A  scene  of  wholesale  bacchanalian  fraud,  a  posse 
comitatus  of  liars,  which  would  disgust  any  man 
with  a  free  government,  and  make  him  sigh  for  the 
monocracy  of  Constantinople.  —  Sydney  Smith, 
Ballot. 

Monocular,  adj.  [Lat.  oculus  =  eye ;  the 
compound,  inasmuch  as  the  first  element 
is  Greek,  being  hybrid.]  One-eyed  (which 
it  translates). 

He  was  well  served  who,  going  to  cut  down  an 
ancient  white  hawthorn  tree,  which,  because  she 
budded  before  others,  might  be  an  occasion  of 
superstition,  had  some  of  the  prickles  flew  into  his 
eyes,  and  made  him  monocular. — Howell. 

Monoculous,  adj.    Same  as  Monocular. 

Those  of  China  repute  the  rest  of  the  world  mono- 
cutous.—Glanville,  Scepsis  Scientifica. 

Monodactylous.  adj.  [Gr.  cdicTv\os  =  finger.] 
In  Zoology.  Having  a  single  finger,  or 
single  division  of  the  extremities  corre- 
sponding with  the  fingers  and  toes  of  Man. 
More  generally,  having  a  single  fingerlike 
process  or  projection. 

Monody,  s.  [Gr.  jiov^cia  •  Fr.  monodie ;  see 
also  extract  from  Todd.]  Lyric  composi- 
tion of  a  gloomy,  mournful  character. 

It  is  called  a  monody  from  a  Greek  word  signify- 
ing a  mournful  or  funeral  song  sung  by  a  single  per- 
son.— Bishop  Newton,  Note  on  Milton's  Lycidas. 
[Our  old  lexicography  calls  a  monody  '  a  mournful  song.' 
(Cockeram.)  This  is  the  sense  of  the  word  among 
the  ancients :  a  ditty  sung  by  the  person  alone,  to 
vent  his  grief.  Among  the  French  it  obtained  the 
distinction  of  '  chant  lugubre  d'e'glise,  qui  est  tou- 
jours  sur  le  ni&rne  ton."  (Lacombe.)— Todd. 

Monogamist,  s.  One  who  upholds  Mono- 
gamy. 

I  maintained  with  Whiston,  that  it  was  unlawful 
for  a  priest  of  the  church  of  England,  after  the 
death  of  his  first  wife,  to  take  a  second ;  or,  to  ex- 
press it  in  one  word,  I  valued  myself  upon  being  a 
strict  monogamist.— Goldsmith,  Vicar  of  Wakelield 
ch.  ii. 

Monogamous,  adj.     Upholding,  practising 

Monogamy. 

Monogamy,  s.  [Gr.  yautui  =  I  marry  ;  yapoe 
=  marriage.]  Marriage  with  one  mate. 

If  he  had  ever  read  the  book  following  of  mono- 
gamy, he  might  have  found  his  Tertulian  then  mon- 
tamzing,  to  upbraid  the  true  and  catholic  church 
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with  the  usual  practice  and  allowance  of  the  second 
marriages  of  their  bishops.— Bishop  Hall,  Honour 
of  the  married  Clergy,  p.  106. 

In  this  word,  and  in  all  its  congeners, 
there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  am- 
biguity ;  'one  mate '  may  mean  either  a 
husband  or  a  wife ;  though  generally,  per- 
haps exclusively,  it  means  the  latter.  Again, 
'owe  mate'  may  mean  '•one  absolutely,'  or 
'  one  at  a  time.'  In  the  former  instance, 
monogamy  is  opposed  to  what  is,  perhaps, 
more  conveniently  called  deuterogamy  ;  so 
that  a  monogamist  is  '  one  who  disallows  a 
second  marriage.'  In  the  latter  it  is  op- 
posed to  Polygamy;  so  that  a  monogamist 
is  one  who  limits  himself  to  a  single  wife. 
Of  these  two  meanings,  the  former  is  the 
commoner,  inasmuch  as  England  being  a 
Christian  country,  monogamy  is  taken  so 
much  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  no 
special  word  is  used  to  denote  it.  The 
other  sense,  however,  is  often  required  in 
treating  of  the  institutions  of  other  (Pagan 
or  Mahometan)  countries.  Hence,  Deu- 
terogamy, though  a  lengthy,  is  a  useful 
term,  supplying,  as  it  does,  a  second  word 
for  a  second  sense.  See  also  remark  under 
Mono. 

Monogram,  s.  [Gr.  ypdfip.a  =  writing,  let- 
ter; ypd^ui  =  write.] 

1.  Cipher;  character  compounded  of  several 
letters  ;  mark  of  an  artist. 

It  came 
To  be  described  by  a  monogram. 

£.  Jonson,  Underwoods. 

The  use  of  monograms  is  of  ancient  standing,  as 
appears  from  Plutarch,  and  from  some  Greek 
medals  of  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  Alexander 
his  son,  &c.  The  Roman  Labarum  bore  the  mono- 
gram of  Jesus  Christ,  consisting  of  two  letters,  a  P 
placed  perpendicularly  through  the  middle  of  an  X, 
. . .  those  being  the  two  first  letters  of  the  word 
Xpio-rds,  Christ.— Rees,  Cyclopedia. 

2.  Picture  drawn  in  lines  without  colour. 

A  kind  of  first  draught  or  ground  colours  only, 
and  monogram  of  Ufa.— Hammond,  Works,  iv.  571. 
Monogrammal.     adj.       Sketching    in    the 
manner  of  a  monogram.  Rare. 

Though  it  be  but  as  it  were  a  monogrammal  de- 
scription, and  a  kind  of  rude  draught  as  it  were  with 
a  coal. — Fatherly,  Atlieomastix,  p.  355 :  1622. 

Monograph.  s.  [Gr.  ypd<poj  =  write.]  Trea- 
tise upon  a  single  subject,  or  (when  the 
whole  subject  is  wide)  a  single  branch 
of  it :  (as,  in  Botany,  '  A  monograph  on 
the  roses,'  or  in  Zoology,  '  A  monograph  on 
the  star-fishes'). 

Monolith,  s.  [Gr.  \i9os  -  stone.]  Pillar  or 
other  monument  consisting  of  a  single 
stone,  as  is  common  with  the  obelisks,  and 
not  unfrequent  with  the  colossal  statues,  of 
Egypt:  (spelt  improperly  with  a  final  -e.) 

Those  [colossal    statues]  representing   men  are 
alvyays  the  figures  of  some  deity,  and  were  placed  in 
pairs  opposite  the  propyliea.    They  are  naked,  ex- 
cept a  head-dress  and  cloth  bound  round  the  waist. 
Some  are  sculptured  of  one  entire  stone  (hence  called 
monolithes)  and  were  cut  out  of  the  quarries  and 
transported  to  the  temples  at  an  enormous  expense 
of  time  and  labour.— McCidloch,  Geographical  Dic- 
tionary, in  voce  Egypt.    (Martin.) 
Monolithal.  adj.     (the  form  as  it  stands  in 
the  Glossary  of  Gwilt,  '  Encyclopaedia  of 
Architecture';  exceptionable,  inasmuch  as 
•al  is  a  Latin  rather  than  a  Greek  termi- 
nation.)    Same  as  Monolithic. 
Monolithic,  adj.     Having  the  nature  of,  re- 
lating to,  constituted  by,  a  monolith. 

These  sanctuaries  often  consisted  of  a  single  exca- 
vated block.    They  are  called  monolithic  temples. 
. . .  The  monolithic  temple  engraved  by  l)enon  is  a 
mere  upright  parallelogram,  with  an  aperture  in  the 
side. — Fosbrooke,  Encyclopaedia  of  Antiquities. 
Monologue,   s.     [Gr.  Xoyoe  =  word,  speech.] 
Scene   in   which  a  person   of  the  drama 
speaks  by  himself;  soliloquy. 

He  gives  you  an  account  of  himself,  and  of  his  re- 
turning from  the  country,  in  monologue ;  to  which 
unnatural  way  of  narration  Terence  is  subject  in  all 
his  plays, — Dryden. 
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Monomacny.  s.     [Gr.  novonayia,  from 
=  battle,   fiaxo^ai  =  fight.]      Duel;  single 
combat. 

In  those  ancient  monomachies  and  combats  they 
were  searched,  [that]  they  had  no  magical  charms. 
—Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  54. 

Abner  invites  his  rival  in  honour  to  a  tragical 
play,  (as  he  terms  it,)  a  monomachy  of  twelve  single 
combatants  on  either  part.— Bislwp  Hall,  Cases  of 
Conscience,  ii.  2. 

Monomania.  *.  [Gr.  pavta  =  madness.] 
Form  of  insanity  in  which  the  patient, 
while  comparatively  rational  upon  things 
in  general,  has  delusions  upon  some  parti- 
cular subject. 

Now  although  the  existence  of  any  morbidly-ex- 
aggerated impulse,  leading  to  the  commission  of 
acts  which  must  be  regarded  as  truly  insane,  may 
be  fairly  considered  as  constituting  monomania,  yet 
that  term  is  usually  restricted  to  those  forms  of  in- 
sanity in  which  there  are  positive  delusions,  or  hal- 
lucinations, that  is  to  say,  fixed  beliefs  which  are 
palpably  inconsistent  with  reality.  —  Carpenter, 
Principles  of  Human  Physiology,  §  83. 

Esquirol  arranged  all  mental  diseases  into— 1st. 
Mania,  general  delirium,  and,  2nd,  monomania, 
partial  delirium.— Copland,  Dictionary  of  Practical 
Medicine. 

Monomaniac.  *.  One  who  has  a  mono- 
mania. 

These  may  be  considered  as  the  acts  of  a  mono- 
maniac.—Copland,  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medi- 
cine, Insanity. 

Monomaniac,  adj.  Rare  as  compared  with 
Monomaniacal;  and  like  Maniac  (the 
adjective)  as  compared  with  Maniacal,  a 
rhetorical  or  poetic,  rather  than  a  prosaic, 
term. 

Monomaniacal.  adj.  Having  the  character 
of  a  monomania. 

Insane  persons  are  often  impelled  to  self-destruc- 
tion by  the  crushing  influence  of  a  concealed  delu- 
sion that  has  been  for  weeks,  and  perhaps  months, 
pressing  like  an  incubus  upon  their  disordered  ima- 
gination. Patients  admit  that  they  have  been  under 
the  influence  of  monornaniacal  ideas  and  terrible  hal- 
lucinations for  a  long  period,  their  existence  not 
being  suspected  even  by  their  most  intimate  asso- 
ciates.— Dr.  Forbes  \Vinslow,  On  certain  Obscure 
Mental  Diseases,  ch.  ix. 

Monomanious.  adj.  Monomaniacal.  Col- 
loquially it  is,  probably,  the  commoner 
word,  though  avoided  by  writers  who 
study  purity,  on  account  of  its  hybridism ; 
-ous  being  a  termination  of  Latin,  rather 
than  Greek,  origin.  If  not  suggested  by, 
it  corresponds  with,  Delirious,  and  from 
the  length  of  the  word  Monomaniacal, 
and  the  rhetorical  character  of  Mono- 
maniac, is  convenient  if  not  excusable. 
Monometer.  s.  [Gr.  ptrpov  —  measure,  me- 
tre.] In  Prosody.  Consisting  of  a  single 
metre.  As  a  general  rule,  in  Greek  Pro- 
sody, the  metre  in  hexameters  (s£  =  six), 
and  pentameters  (jrivrt  =  five),  consists  of 
one  foot,  i.e.  the  two  words  are  practi- 
cally synonymous;  in  monometers,  dimeters 
(Si  -  two),  trimeters  (rpt  -  three),  and  te- 
trameters (j'tTTapa  =  four)  of  t  wo. 
Monomial,  adj.  See  extract. 

Monomial,  in  algebra,  [is]  a  root  or  quantity  that 
has  but  one  name,  or  consists  but  of  one  part  or 
number,  as  ab,  aab,  aaabb. — Rees,  Encyclopedia. 
Monopathy.    s.       [Gr.   irdOoc  =  suffering ; 
ira(  -,  root  of  irda\(a  =  suffer.]    Solitary  sen- 
sibility ;  sole  suffering. 

15y  this  Spanish  proverb,  every  one  calculateth 
his  nativity,  and  sentenoeth  his  own  future  fate,  by 
crying  at  his  birth ;  not  coming  only  from  the  body's 
monopatliy,  or  sole  suffering  by  change  of  its  warm 
quarters ;  but,  according  to  some,  from  sympathy 
with  the  divining  soul,  that  knoweth  itself  for  a 
time  banished  from  the  Father  of  Spirits.—  Whit- 
lock,  Observations  on  tlie  present  Manners  of  t)ie 
English,  p.  32  :  1654i. 

Monophyslte.  s.  and  adj.  [Gr.  0wie  =  na- 
ture.] Member  of  a  sect  so  called ;  con- 
nected with,  relating  to,  the  creed  of  the 
Monophysites  ;  supporter  of,  connected 
with  the  support  of,  the  single  nature  of 
Christ :  (the  term  arose  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury). 
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The  history  of  thfi  monophi/sitea  is  less  copious  an 
interesting  than  that  of  the  Nestorians.  Under  th 
reigns  of  Zeno  and  Anast<osius,  their  artful  leader 
surprised  the  ear  of  the  prince,  usurped  the  throne 
of  the  east,  and  crushed  ou  its  native  soil  the  schoo 
of  the  Syrians.  The  rule  of  the  monophysite  f;iit 
was  defined  with  exquisite  discretion  by  Severus 
patriarch  of  Antioch ;  he  condemned,  in  the  stylo  o 
tlie  Henoticon,  the  ad  verse  heresies  of  Nestorius  am 
Eutyehes,  maintained  against  the  latter  the  real  it; 
of  the  body  of  Christ,  and  constrained  the  Greeks  t< 
allow  that  he  was  a  liar  who  spoke  the  truth. . . 
In  this  spiritual  distress,  the  expiring  faction  wa 
revived,  and  united,  and  perpetuated  by  the  labour* 
of  a  monk;  and  the  name  of  James  Baradseus  ha*, 
been  preserved  in  the  appellation  of  Jacobites,  a 
familiar  sound,  which  may  startle  the  ear  of  an  Eng 
lish  reader. — Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  oftheRomar 
Empire,  cu.  xlvii. 

Monopolist,  s.  One  who  by  engrossing  or 
patent  obtains  the  sole  power  or  privilege 
of  vending  any  commodity. 

Joy  is  an  import ;  joy  is  an  exchange ; 
Joy  flies  monopolists;  it  calls  for  two. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  ii 

Monopolitan.    s.      Monopolist ;    patentee 

Hare,  barbarous. 

Ho  was  no  diving  politician, 
Or  project-seeking  inoiiapolitan. 

Taylor  (the  Water  Poet).  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Monopolize,  v.  a.  Engross,  so  as  to  have 
the  sole  power  or  privilege  of  vending  any 
commodity. 

As  if  this  age  had  monopolized  all  goodness  to  it 
self.— Fuller,  History  of  the  Holy  War,  p.  256. 

He  has  such  a  prodigious  trade,  that  if  there  is 
not  some  stop  put,  he  will  monopolize ;  nobody  will 
sell  a  yard  of  drapery,  or  mercery  ware,  but  himself 
— Arbutlmot. 

TTonopolizor.  s.     Monopolist. 

There  was  in  it  the  fraud  of  some  old  patentees 
and  monopolizers  in  the  trade  of  bookselling.  — 
Milton,  Areopagitica. 

Monopolizing',  part.  adj.  Engrossing,  as  a 
monopolist. 

The  discontents  . . .  resulted  from  the  monopoli- 
zing spirit  of  their  corporations,  who  oppressed  all 
artizans  without  the  pale  of  their  community. — 
Hallam,  Vieio  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  pt.  ii.  ch.  ix. 

Monopoly,  s.  [Gr.  TrwXew  =  sell.]  Exclusive 
privilege  of  selling  anything. 

If  I  had  a  monopoly  on't  they  would  have  part 
on't. — Shakespear, 

How  could  he  answer't,  should  the  state  think  fit 
To  question  a  monopoly  of  it  ?  Cowley. 

One  of  the  most  oppressive  monopolies  imagin- 
able ;  all  others  can  concern  only  something  with- 
out us,  but  this  fastens  upon  our  nature,  yea  upon 
our  reason.  —  Dr.  H.  More,  Government  of  the 
Tongue. 

Shakspeare  rather  writ  happily  than  knowingly 
and  justly;  and  Jonson,  who,  by  studying  Horace, 
had  been  acquainted  with  the  rules,  yet  seemed  to 
envy  to  posterity  that  knowledge,  and  to  make  a 
monopoly  of  his  learning.— Dryden,  Translation  of 
Juvenal,  dedication. 

Raleigh  held  a  monopoly  of  cards,  Essex  a  mono- 
poly of  sweet  wines.— Macaulay,  Critical  and  His- 
torical Essays,  Lord  Bacon. 

IiZonoptote.  s.  [Gr.  TTTMOIQ  =  falling,  and, 
thence,  case  (cusus),  in  the  grammatical 
sense.]  Noun  which  has  but  one  (oblique) 
case-ending.  The  insertion  of  the  word 
oblique  is  necessary  to  separate  the  word 
under  notice  from  an  aptote  (a  =  not),  or 
word  with  no  case.  A  word  that  appears 
in  one  form  only  is,  on  the  first  view, 
equally  aptotic  and  monoptotic — both  or 
either  ;  so  that  one  of  the  two  words  is 
superfluous.  The  Nominative,  however, 
is  not,  in  the  eyes  of  all  grammarians,  a 
Case ;  or  rather  it  is  the  cams  rectus,  or 
upright  case ;  which,  considering  that  both 
the  Latin  cams  and  the  Greek  irrw<ne  = 
falling,  and  that  the  term  oblique,  as  ap- 
plied to  all  the  cases,  except  the  Nomina- 
tive, suggests  the  way  in  which  the  fall 
takes  place,  is  no  case  at  all.  The  word 
ending,  too,  is  essential.  Where  there  is 
no  sign  of  case  at  all,  the  word  may  be  of 
any  case,  or  of  all  cases.  The  example,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  extract,  of  a  monoptote 

,  isinficias;  wherein -as  is  the  sign  of  the 
accusative  plural.  To  call  it  a  monoptote 
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is  merely  to  say  that  no  other  case  ha 
been  found.  The  examples  of  an  aptot 
are  the  strange  words  git,  frit,  and  a  fe\ 
others,  where  there  is  no  sign  of  case  a 
all]  the  words  being  probably  foreign  t 
the  Latin  language. 

Monoptote . . .  [is]  a  noun  which  has  only  on 
case,  as  '  inficias.' — Rees,  Encyclopedia. 

Monosticb.  s.  [Gr.  ori'E,  <rrt^oe  =  rank,  row. 
Composition  of  one  verse  ;  e.g. — 

ON  SHORTNESS. 

Si  placeat  brevitas,  hoc  breve  carmen  habe. 
The  drugs  and  spices  here  so  perfumed  the  place 
that  it  made  me  since  give  the  better  credit  to  tha 
monostich  of  an  old  poet,  'Auras  madentes  Persj 
coruin  aromatum.'— Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  oj 
some  Years'  Travels  into  Africa  and  the  Great  Asia 
p.  164. 

Monostropbic.  adj.    [see  Strophe.]     Fre 
from  the  restraint  of  any  particular  metre 
The  measure  of  verse  used  in  the  chorus  is  of  a 
sorts,  called  by  the  Greeks  monostrophick.— Milton 
Samson  Agonistes,  pref. 

Monosyllabic,  adj.  Having  the  nature  of 
constituted  by,  a  monosyllable. 

The  extent  to  which  the  Chinese  is  truly  mono 
syllabic,  requires  more  criticism  than  it  has  hithert 
met  with,  and  still  more  does  the  extent  to  which  i 
stands  alone.— Dr.  R.  G.  Latham,  Varieties  of  Mar 

Monosyllable,  s.  [Gr.  o-wX\a/3>)  =  syllable." 
Word  of  only  one  syllable. 

My  name  of  Ptolemy ! 
It  is  so  long  it  asks  an  hour  to  write  it : 
I'll  change  it  into  Jove  or  Mars ! 
Or  any  other  civil  monosyllable, 
That  will  not  tire  my  hand.  Dryden,  Cleomencs 
Poets,  although  not  insensible  how  much  ou 
language  was  already  overstocked  with  monosyl 
tables,  yet,  to  save  time  and  pains,  introduced  tha 
barbarous  custom  of  abbreviating  words,  to  fit  them 
to  the  measure  of  their  verses.— Swift. 
Used  adjectivally. 

Monosyllable  lines,  unless  artfully  managed,  an 
stiff  or  languishing;  but  may  be  beautiful  to  ex 
press  melancholy. — Pope. 

Monosyllable,  v.  a.     Express  in,  or  reduce 

to,  one  syllable.     Rare. 
Monosyllabled.  part.  adj.     Spelt  as,  or  in, 
a  monosyllable. 

Nine  taylors,  if  rightly  spelled, 
Into  one  man  are  monosyllabled.  Cleaveland 

Monotheism,  s.  [Gr.  0toc  =  god.]  System 
of  religion  founded  upon  the  belief  in  a 
single  Deity. 

A  people  whose  ancestors  were  ignominiously 
prone  to  idolatry,  through  a  series  of  ages,  in  oppo- 
sition to  every  principle  of  common  sense,  to  the 
express  prohibitions  of  Jehovah,  and  to  every  mo- 
tive of  gratitude  or  of  interest  have  continued  from 
their  abhorrence  of  idolatry  and  their  adherence  to 
pure  monotheism  under  every  persecution. — Cogan, 
Discourse  on  the  Jewish  Dispensation,  ii.  7.  (Rich.) 

Monotbeist.  s.  One  whose  creed  is  mono- 
theism. 

The  general  propensity  to  the  worship  of  idols 
was  totally  subdued ;  and  they  became  monotheists 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term.— Cogan,  Discourse 
on  the  Jewish  Dispensation,  ii.  7.  (Rich.) 

Monotbeistic.  adj.  Having  the  character 
of  monotheism. 

There  are  few  creeds  or  systems,  however  barba- 
rous, in  which,  under  some  disguise  or  other,  mono- 
tJieistic  ideas  may  not  be  discovered.— Grote,  His- 
tory of  Greece,  ch.  iv. 

Monotbelite.  s.  and  adj.  [Gr.  Gfru  =  wish, 
will.]  Member  of,  connected  with,  a  sect 
of  the  sixth  century,  so  called,  of  which 
the  leading  doctrine  was  the  assertion  of 
the  unity  of  will  with  God  the  Father  and 
Christ  the  Son. 

The  faculties  of  sense  and  reason  are  least  capable 
of  acting  on  themselves ;  the  eye  is  most  inaccessible 
to  the  sight,  the  soul  to  t^he  thought ;  yet  we  think, 
and  even  feel,  that  one  will,  a  sole  principle  of  action, 
is  essential  to  a  rational  and  conscious  being.  .  . . 
The  Greek  clergy,  as  if  satiated  with  the  endless 
controversy  of  the  incarnation,  instilled  a  healing 
counsel  into  the  ear  of  the  prince  and  people  ;  they 
declared  themselves  Monothelites  (assertcrs  of  the 
unity  of  will,)  but  they  treated  the  words  as  new, 
the  questions  as  superfluous;  and  recommended  a 
religious  silence  as  the  most  agreeable  to  the  pru- 
dence and  charity  of  the  Gospel.  ...  In  the  style  of 
the  oriental  Christians,  the  Monothelites  of  every 
age  are  described  under  the  appellation  of  Maronites, 
a  name  which  has  been  insensibly  transferred  fruui 
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a  hermit  to  a  monastery,  from  a  monastery  to  a 
nation.— Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  ch.  xlvii. 

Monotone,  s.  [see  Tone.]  Uniformity  of 
sound;  want  of  proper  cadence  in  pronun- 
ciation. 

_  One  thing  is  very  remarkable  in  these  two  compo- 
sitions, that  those  parts  or  versicles,  which  aro 
meant  to  be  pronounced  by  the  priest  in  a  kind  of 
chaunt  that  frequently  varies  very  little  from  a 
monotone,  are  yet  syllabically  distinguished  by 
notes  of  different  musical  duration,  and  this  with 
such  exactitude,  that  if  we  consider  them  merely  as 
marks  of  the  length  of  syllables,  and  of  due  pauses, 
Tn  uut  any  reference  whatever  to  music,  they  may 
still  be  looked  upon  as  good  guides  to  a  speaker,  or 
reciter  of  those  parts  of  the  service.— Mason,  Es- 
says on  Church  Music. 

Monotonical.    adj.      Having    an  unvaried 
sound';  wanting  variety  in  cadence.  Rare. 
We  should  not  be  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  length  of 
a  monotonical  declamation.— Lord  Chesterfield. 

Monotonous,  adj.  Wanting  variety  in  ca- 
dence. 

Every  line  was  perhaps  uniformly  recited  to  the 
same  monotonous  modulation.— I7.  War  ton.  History 
of  English  Poetry. 

The  melodies,  whether  old  or  new,  ought  to  be 
executed  in  a  less  monotonous,  and  consequently 
more  intelligible,  manner.— Mason,  Essays  on  Eng- 
lish Church  Music,  p.  196. 

Monotony,  s.  Uniformity  of  sound ;  want 
of  variety  in  cadence. 

I  could  object  to  the  repetition  of  the  same  rhymes 
within  four  lines  of  each  other  as  tiresome  to  the 
ear  through  their  monotony. — Pope,  Letters. 

Monotremata.  *.  [Gr.  Tpfjfia,  -aroe  =  per- 
foration, aperture,  hole.  The  word  under 
notice  plural.']  In  Zoology.  Name  of  a 
class  so  called,  containing  certain  excep- 
tional mammals  with  the  cloaca  or  com- 
mon duct  of  birds. 

Monotremata  .  .  .  French  monotremes,  German 
monotremen,  English  monotremes.  . . .  The  mono- 
tremes. .  . .  are  true  mammalia  in  all  essential  points 
of  structure ;  they  possess  functional  mammary 
glands,  which  are  largely  developed  at  the  breeding 
season  ;  their  lungs  consist  of  a  spongy  tissue,  sub- 
divided throughout  into  very  minute  cells;  they 
are  suspended  freely  in  a  thoracic  cavity  separated 
by  a  complete  muscular  and  aponeurotic  diaphragm 
from  the  abdomen  :  the  arch  of  the  aorta  bends  over 
the  left  bronchus :  the  larynx  is  superior,  and  is  de- 
fended by  a  well-developed  epiglottis  ;  the  kidneys 
are  compact  conglobate  glands  with  distinct  cortical 
and  medullary  substances,  secreting  the  urine  from 
arterial  blood,  and  returning  the  blood  to  the  cava 
by  a  single  large  vein.  The  lower  jaw  articulates 
with  the  base  of  the  zygomatic,  and  not  with  the 
tympanic  element  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  the 
cranium  articulates  by  two  distinct  condyles  with 
the  atlas. — Owen,  in  Todd's  Cyclopedia  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology. 

The  echidna  and  ornithorhynchus  form  an  order 
of  themselves  according  to  the  views  of  many  na- 
turalists. By  Cuvier  they  are  classed  under  the 
term  Monotremata,  with  the  Edentata  of  which  they 
form  the  third  section.  These  animals,  however, 
differ  essentially  from  the  Edentata  in  their  ana- 
tomical structures,  whilst  they  agree,  as  it  appears, 
chiefly  in  one  negative  character— the  absence  of 
teeth ;  in  fact  we  may  say  they  agree  with  the  Eden- 
tata only  inasmuch  as  that  name  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  certain  species  of  the  two  groups  Edentata 
proper  and  Monotremata.  We  must  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  the  monotremata  possess  the  marsupial 
bones  so  characteristic  of  the  Marsupialia,  ana  at 
the  same  time  agree  in  several  important  anatomical 
characters.  They  are  also  inhabitants  of  a  part  of 
the  globe  in  which  the  mammalia  are  almost  ex- 
clusively Marsupiata.  They  certainly  do  not  possess 
the  pouch,  but  this  has  been  observed  to  exist  only 
in  a  rudimentary  state  in  some  of  the  opossums. — 
Waterhouse,  in  Naturalist's  Library,  Pouched 
Animals. 

Monotrematous.  adj.  Relating  to,  con- 
nected with,  having  the  nature  of,  consti- 
tuted by,  Monotremata. 

The  quadrupeds  which  combine  these  essential 
mammalian  characters  with  the  oviparous  modifica- 
tions abovementioned,  are  peculiar  to  Australia  and 
Van  Diemen's  Land ;  they  form  three  well-marked 
species,  referable  to  two  distinct  genera.  One  of 
these  genera,  called  echidna  by  Cuvier,  is  charac- 
terised by  an  elongated  slender  muzzle,  terminated 
by  a  small  mouth,  and  containing  a  long  and  exten- 
sible tongue  like  that  of  the  ant-eaters. . . .  The  orni- 
thorynchus— the  second  genus  of  the  monotrematous 
Order — is  an  aquatic  insectivore,  but  combines  water- 
snails,  worms,  and  other  small  invertebrata,  with 
the  insects  that  constitute  the  staple  article  of  its 
fooil.  These  it  obtains,  not  by  its  tongue,  which  is 
short  and  inextensible,  but  by  its  lips,  which  are 
largely  developed,  and  supported  by  singularly 
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modified  intermaxillary  and  lower  maxillary  hones; 
the  whole  mouth  presenting  a  close  resemblance  to 
ttie  broad  and  flattened  beak  of  a  duck. — Owen,  in 
Todd's  Cyclopedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

Monotreme.  s.  Member  of  the  class  Mo- 
notremata;  monotrematous  animal. 

The  placenta  occurs  in  the  mammals  alone,  but  is 
wanting  in  the  marsupiates  and  monotremes.  — 
Dr.  W.  Clarice,  Translation  of  Van  der  Hoeven's 
Handbook  of  Zoology. 

Monsieur.  *.  [Fr.  mon  =  my  +  sieur  =  sire, 
sir,  as  the  ordinary  title  of  address.] 
Frenchman. 

A  Frenchman  his  companion ; 
An  eminent  monsieur,  that  it  seems,  much  loves 
A  Gallian  girl.  Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  i.  7. 

Nor  shall  we  then  need  the  monsieurs  of  Paris 
to  take  our  hopeful  youth  into  their  slight  and  pro- 
digal custodies. — Milton,  Tractate  on  Education. 

Monsoon,  s.  [Fr.  monson ;  Portuguese, 
moncao ;  Arabic,  maasaan  =  season.]  See 
first  extract. 

Monsoons  are  shifting  trade  winds  in  the  East 
Indian  ocean,  which  blow  periodically ;  some  for  a 
half  year  one  way,  others  but  for  three  months,  and 
then  shift  and  blow  for  six  or  three  months  directly 
con  trary .— Harris. 

The  monsoons  and  trade  winds  are  constant  and 
periodical,  even  to  the  thirtieth  degree  of  latitude, 
all  round  the  globe,  and  seldom  transgress  or  fall 
short  of  those  bounds.— Ray. 

Hippalus,  a  seaman  of  the  reign  of  Claudius,  ob- 
serving the  steady  prevalence  of  the  monsoons, 
which  blew  over  the  Indian  Ocean  alternately  from 
East  to  West,  dared  to  trust  himself  to  their  influ- 
ence, and,  departing  from  the  coast  of  Arabia,  he 
stretched  fearlessly  across  the  unknown  deep,  and 
was  carried  to  Muziris,  a  port  on  the  coast  of  Mala- 
bar, the  modern  Mangafore.— Sir  J.  E.  Tennent, 
Ceylon,  pt.  v.  ch.  i. 

Monster,  s. 

1.  Something  out  of  the  common  order  of 
nature. 

Methinks  heroick  poesie  till  now, 
Like  some  fantastick  fairy  land  did  show, 
Gods,  devils,  nymphs,  witches,  and  giants'  race, 
And  all  but  man  in  man's  chief  work  had  place : 
Then  like  some  worthy  knight,  with  sacred  arms, 
Doth  drive  the  monsters  thence,  and  end  the  charms. 

Cowley. 

It  ought  to  be  determined  whether  monsters  be 
really  a  distinct  species ;  we  find,  that  some  of  these 
monstrous  productions  have  none  of  those  qualities 
that  accompany  the  essence  of  that  species  from 
whence  they  derive. — Locke. 

2.  Something    horrible    on  account  of  de- 
formity, wickedness,  or  power  to  do  harm. 

If  she  live  long, 

And,  in  the  end,  meet  the  whole  course  of  death, 
Women  will  all  turn  monsters. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  5. 
All  human  virtue,  to  its  latest  breath, 
Finds  envy  never  conquer'd  but  by  death: 
The  great  Alcides  every  labour  past, 
Had  still  this  monster  to  subdue  at  last. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  ep.  i. 

3.  In  Biology.     Abnormal  birth,  or  growth. 

Nature  being  pretty  constant  in  the  kind  and 
number  of  the  different  parts  peculiar  to  each  spe- 
cies of  animal,  as  also  in  the  situation,  formation, 
and  construction  of  such  parts,  we  call  every  thing 
that  deviates  from  that  uniformity  a  monster, 
whether  (it  occur  in)  crystallization,  vegetation,  or 
animalization.  There  must  be  some  principle  for 
those  deviations  from  the  regular  course  of  nature. 
. . .  Monsters  are  not  peculiar  to  animals :  they  are 
less  so  in  them,  perhaps,  than  in  any  species  of  mat- 
ter. The  vegetable  (kingdom)  abounds  with  mon- 
sters; and  perhaps  the  uncommon  formation  of 
many  crystals  may  be  brought  within  the  same 
species  of  production,  and  accounted  for  upon  the 
same  principle,  viz.  some  influence  interfering  with 
the  established  law  of  regular  formation. — J.  Hun- 
ter, Essays. 

Monster,  v.  a.  Put  out  of  the  common  order 
of  things.  Obsolete. 

Her  offence 

Must  be  of  such  unnatural  degree, 
That  monsters  it.  Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  1. 

1  had  rather  have  one  scratch  my  head  i'  th'  sun, 
When  the  alarum  were  struck,  than  idly  sit 
To  hear  my  nothings  monster  d. 

Id.,  Coriolanus,  ii.  2. 

Monstration.  s.  [Lat.  monstro  =  show.] 
Proof;  (Demonstration  commoner). 

Kicharde  his  sonne  comming  by  the  way  and 
meeting  it,  and  beginning  for  compassion  to  weepe, 
the  blood  burst  incontinent  out  of  the  nose  of  the 
dead  king  at  the  comming  of  his  snmie,  giuing 
thereby  as  a  certain  monstracion  howe  he  was  the 
author  of  his  death.— Grafton,  Henry  IL  an,  33. 
(fticb.) 
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Monstrosity,  s. 

1.  State  of  being  monstrous,  or  out  of  the 
common  order  of  nature. 

Such  a  tacit  league  is  against  such  routs  and 
shoals  of  people,  as' have  utterly  degenerated  from 
nature,  as  have  in  their  very  body  and  frame  of 
estate  a  monstrosity. — Bacon. 

We  read  of  monstrous  births,  but  we  often  see  a 
greater  monstrosity  in  educations :  thus,  when  a 
father  has  begot  a  man,  he  trains  him  up  into  a 
beast. — South,  Sermons, 

By  the  same  law  monstrosity  could  not  incapaci- 
tate from  marriage  ;  witness  the  case  of  hermaphro- 
dites.— Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 

2.  In  "Biology.     Monster. 

Sundry  facts  tend  likewise  to  show,  that  there 
does  not  exist  the  profound  distinction  which  we 
are  apt  to  assume,  between  the  male  and  female  re- 
productive elements.  In  the  common  polype,  sperm- 
cells  and  germ-cells  are  developed  in  the  same  layer 
of  indifferent  tissue;  and  in  Tethya,  one  of  the 
sponges,  Prof.  Huxley  has  observed  that  they  occur 
mingled  together  in  the  general  parenchyma.  The 
pollen-grains  and  embryo-cells  of  plants  arise  in 
adjacent  parts  of  the  cambium-layer;  and  from  a 
description  of  a  monstrosity  in  the  passion-flower, 
recently  given  by  Mr.  Salter  to  the  Linnsean  Society, 
it  appears,  both  that  ovules  may,  in  their  general 
structure,  graduate  into  anthers,  and  that  they  may 
produce  pollen  in  their  interiors.— Herbert  Spencer, 
Inductions  of  Biology. 

In  either  case,  it  is  a  deviation  from  the  normal 
type,  and,  as  such,  is  analogous  to  the  monstrosities, 
both  of  animals  and  of  vegetables.— Buckle,  History 
of  Civilization  in  England,  vol.  ii.  ch.  vi. 

Monstrous,  adj. 

1.  Deviating  from  the  regular  order  of  na- 
ture. 

Nature  there  perverse, 

Brought  forth  all  monstrous,  all  prodigious  things, 
Hydras,  and  gorgons,  and  chimeras  dire. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  624. 
Every  thing  that  exists  has  its  particular  consti- 
tution ;  and  yet  some  monstrous  productions  have 
few  of  those  qualities  which  accompany  the  essence 
of  that  species  from,  whence  they  derive  their  ori- 
ginals.— Locke. 

2.  Marvellous ;  wonderful. 

Is  it  not  monstrous  that  this  player  here, 
But  in  a  fiction,  in  a  dream  of  passion, 
Could  force  his  soul  so  to  his  own  conceit, 
That,  from  her  working,  all  his  visage  wann'd  ? 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

O  monstrous!  but  one  halfpennyworth  of  bread 
to  this  intolerable  deal  of  sack.— Id.,  Henry  IV. 
Part  I.  ii.  4. 

3.  Irregular ;  enormous. 

No  monstrous  height,  or  breadth,  or  length  appear, 
The  whole  at  once  is  bold  and  regular. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  ii.  251. 

4.  Shocking ;  hateful. 

This  was  an  invention  given  out  by  the  Spaniards, 
to  save  the  monstrous  scorn  their  nation  received. — 
Bacon. 

5.  Full  of  monsters. 

Where  thou,  perhaps,  under  the  whelming  tide, 
Visit'st  the  bottom  of  the  monstrous  world. 

Milton,  Lycidas,  157. 

Monstrous,  adv.  (or  neuter  adjective,  used 
adverbially.)  In  a  monstrous  manner ; 
monstrously;  chiefly  with  the  sense  of  ex- 
ceedingly, very  much.  Colloquial. 

Oil  of  vitriol  and  petroleum,  a  dram  of  each,  turn 
into  a  mouldy  substance,  there  residing  a  fair  cloud 
in  the  bottom,  and  a  monstrous  thick  oil  on  the 
top.— Bacon. 

She  was  easily  put  off  the  hooks,  and  monstrous 
hard  to  be  pleased  again.— Sir  B.  L' Estrange* 
Add,  that  the  rich  have  still  a  gibe  in  store, 
And  will  be  monstrous  witty  on  the  poor. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  iii.  248. 

Monstruosity.  s.     Monstrosity.     Rare. 

This  is  the  monstruosity  in  love,  that  the  will  is 
infinite,  and  the  execution  confined. — Shakespear, 
Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  2. 

Monstrously,  adv. 

1.  In  a  monstrous  manner;  in  a  manner  out 
of  the  common  order  of  nature ;  shock- 
ingly ;  terribly  ;  horribly. 

Tiberius  was  bad  enough  in  his  youth,  but  super- 
latively and  monstrously  so  in  his  old  age.— South, 
Sermons. 

2.  In  a  great  or  enormous  degree. 

Yonder,  as  I  think,  he  walks. — 
'Tis  so ;  and  that  self  chain  about  his  neck, 
Which  he  forswore  most  monstrously  to  have. 

Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  v.  1. 
These  truths  with  his  example  you  disprove, 
Who  with  his  wife  is  monstrously  in  love. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  vi.205. 
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Monstrousness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Monstrous;  monstrosity. 

See  the  monstrousness  of  man, 
When  he  looks  out  in  an  ungrateful  shape  ! 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  A  thens,  iii.  2. 
O,  how  I  hate  the  monstrousness  of  time  ! 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour. 
Montant,    and    Montanto.    s.       [Fr.]      A 
term  in  fencing. 

Vat  be  all  you,  one,  two,  tree,  four,  come  for? — 
To  see  thee  fight,— to  see  thee  pass  thy  punto,  thy 
stock;  thy  reverse,  thy  distance;  thy* montant. — 
Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  3. 

Your  punto,  your  reverse,  your  staccato,  your  im- 
brocato,  your  passada,  your  montanto. — B.  Jonson, 
Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  iv.  7.  (Nares  by  H. 
and  W.) 

Monteitn.  s.  [?  from  the  inventor.]  Vessel 
in  which  glasses  are  washed. 

When  the  table  was  cleared  and  re-adorned  with 

fresh  bottles,  silver  monteiths,  and  c'hristal  glasses. 

— TJie  Pagan  Prince  :  IWiO.    (Nans  by  H.  and  W.) 

New  things  produce  new  words,  and  thus  Monteth 

Has  by  one  vessel  saved  his  name  from  death. 

King,  Art  of  Cookery. 
Montero.  s.     [Spanish.]     Cap  so  called. 

His  hat  was  like  a  helmet,  or  Spanish  montero.— 
Bacon. 

Month,  s.  [A.S.  mona$.~\  Division  of  the 
year  so  called. 

From  a  month  old  even  unto  five  years  old. — 
Leviticus,  xxvii.  6. 

Till  the  expiration  of  your  month, 
Sojourn  with  my  sister. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  4. 
Months  are  not  only  lunary,  and  measured  by  the 
moon,  but  also  solary,  and  terminated  by  the  mo- 
tion of  the  sun,  in  thirty  degrees  of  the  ecliptick.— 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

As  many  months  as  I  sustain'd  her  hate, 
So  many  years  is  she  comlemn'd  by  fate 
To  daily  death. 

Dryden,  Theodore  and  Honoria,  1 99. 

Month's  mind.  s.     See  last  extract. 

Sekynge  to  make  all  men's  goodes  common  unto 
them  by  tytle  of  tythes,  offerynges,  devooyoiis,  jiyl- 
grimages,  absolucyons,  indulgences,  bequestes,  nior- 
tuaryes,  monthes-myndes,  year-myndes,  and  the  devil 
and  all  besydes.— Bale,  Yet  a  Course  at  the  Rumyittthe 
Foxe,  fol.  91  b. 

Whether  there  are  any  months'  minds  and  anni- 
versaries.—  Interrogatories  in  1552,  Strype's  Me- 
morials of  the  Reformation,  ii.  354. 

You  have  a  month's  mind  to  them. — Sliakespear, 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  2. 

For  if  a  trumpet  sound  or  drum  beat, 
Who  has  not  a  month's  mind  to  combat  P 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  2,  111. 

[A  month's  mind,  is  the  mind  or  remembrance  days  of 
former  times,  when  persons  directed,  in  their  wills, 
that  within  a  year,  a  month,  or  some  specifick  time, 
after  their  death,  a  requiem  for  their  souls  should 
be  performed,  and  some  charity  bestowed.  They 
were  called  also  '  mind  days.'  Pegge,  in  his  '  Anec- 
dotes of  the  English  Language,'  says  that  the  phrase 
originated  from  the  direction  being  '  a  declaration 
of  the  will  and  mind  of  the  deceased.'  But  the 
months' minds  have  been  sometimes  called  memories, 
and  sometimes  monuments;  and  therefore  clearly 
denote  remembrance,  not  intention.  They  were  u 
source  of  profit  to  the  monks;  and,  from  a  know- 
ledge of  that,  our  ancestors  at  the  Reformation  per- 
haps retained  the  phrase,  as  a  ludicrous  mode  of 
expressing  any  desire  of  gratifying  their  wishes.— 
Todd.~\ 

Monthly,  adj. 

1.  Continuing  a    month  ;    performed   in   a 
month. 

I  would  ask  concerning  the  monthly  revolutions 
of  the  moon  about  the  earth,  or  the  diurnal  ones  ol 
the  earth  upon  its  own  axis,  whether  these  have  been 
finite  or  infinite. — Bentley. 

2.  Happening  every  month. 

There  first  the  youth  of  heavenly  birth  I  view'd, 
For  whom  our  monthly  victims  are  renew'd. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  i.  60. 

Monthly,  adv.     Once  in  a  month. 

If  the  one  may  very  well  monthly,  the  other  may 
as  well  even  daily,  be  iterated. — Hooker,  Ecclesias- 
tical Polity. 

O  swear  not  by  the  moon,  the  inconstant  moon, 
That  changes  monthly  in  her  circled  orb  ; 
Lest  that  thy  love  prove  likewise  variable. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  2. 

Monument,  s.  [Lat.  monumentum  (entered 
in  Facciolati  '  et  monimentumj  connecting 
it  with.wioweo,  pass.  part,  monitus  =  advise, 
remind,  act  as  something  which  calls  to 
memory)  =  memorial.] 

1.  Anything  by  which  the  memory  of  persons 
or  things  is  preserved ;  memorial. 
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In  his  time  there  remained  the  monument  of  his 
tomb  in  the  mountain  Jasius.— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

1 1  e  is  become  a  notable  monument  of  unprosperous 
disloyalty. — Eikon  Basilike. 

So  many  grateful  altars  I  would  rear 
Of  grassy  turf ;  and  pile  up  every  stone 
Of  lustre  from  the  brook  ;  in  memory, 
Or  monument  to  aires :  and  thereon 
Offer  sweet-smelling  gums. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  323. 

Collect  the  best  monuments  of  our  friends,  their 
own  images  in  their  writings.  —  Pope,  Letter  to 
Sioift. 

2.  Tomb;  cenotaph;   something  erected  in 
memory  of  the  dead. 

On  your  family's  old  monument 
Hang  mournful  epitaphs,  and  do  all  rites 
That  appertain  unto  a  burial. 

Sltakespear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iv.  1. 
In  a  heap  of  slain,  among  the  rest, 
Two  youthful  knights  they  found  beneath  a  load 

opprest 

Of  slaushter'd  foes  whom  first  to  death  they  sent, 
The  trophies  of  their  strength,  a  bloody  monument. 
Jfri/den,  Palamnn  and  Arcite,  i.  141. 
With  thee  on  Raphael's  monument  I  mourn, 
Or  wait  inspiring  dreams  at  Jlaro's  urn. 

Pope,  Epistle  to  Mr.  Jervas. 

Monumental,  adj. 

1.  Memorial ;  preserving  memory. 

When  the  sun  begins  to  fling 
His  flaring  beams,  me,  goddess,  bring 
To  arched  walks  of  twilight  groves, 
And  shadows  brown  that  Sylvan  loves, 
Of  pine  or  monumental  oak. 

Milton,  II  Penseroso,  131. 

The  destruction  of  the  earth  was  the  most  monu- 
mental proof  that  could  have  been  given  to  all  the 
succeeding  aires  of  mankind. —  Woodward,  Essay  to- 
wards a  Natural  History  of  the  Earth. 

The  polish'd  pillar  different  sculptures  grace, 
A  work  outlasting  monumental  brass. 

Pope,  Temple  of  Fame. 

1.  Raised  in  honour  of  the  dead ;  appropriate 
to  a  tomb. 

Perseverance  keeps  hononr  bright : 
To  have  done,  is  to  hang  quite  out  of  fashion, 
Like  rusty  mail  in  monumental  mockery. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  3. 

I'll  not  scar  that  whiter  skin  than  snow, 
And  smooth  as  monumental  alabaster. 

Id.,  OtJiello,  v.  2. 

Therefore  if  he  needs  must  go, 
And  the  fates  will  have  it  so, 
Softly  may  he  be  possest 

Of  his  monumental  rest.  Crashaw. 

What  softer  voice  is  hushed  over  the  dead  ? 

Athwart  what  brow  is  that  dark  mantle  thrown  ? 
What  form  leans  sadly  o'er  the  white  death-bed, 

In  mockery  of  monumental  stone, 
The  heavy  heart  heaving  without  a  moan? 

If  it  be  he,  who,  gentlest  of  the  wise, 
Taught,  soothed,  loved,  honoured  the  departed  one ; 

Let  me  not  vex,  with  inharmonious  sighs, 
The  silence  of  that  heart's  accepted  sacrifice. 

Shelley,  Elegy  on  Keats. 

Monumentally,  adv.  In  memorial.  Rare. 
This  description  of  his  house  is  in  short  the  very 
same  with  an  ancient  justice  of  peace  his  hall ;  a 
very  dangerous  armoury  to  be  touched,  like  Paul's 
seail'okls,  monumentally  standing,  because  none  dare 
t;tke  them  down.— Gayton,  Notes  to  Translation  of 
Don  Quixote,  p.  2 :  1654. 

Mood.  s.     [Fr.  mode ;  Lat.  modus  =  manner, 
measure.] 

1.  In  Logic.    Form  of  a  syllogism  as  deter- 
mined by  the  quantity  and  quality  (taken 
together)    of   the   three    propositions    by 
which  it  is  formed.     In  the  symbolic  nota- 
tion of  the  extract  from  Whately,  A  stands 
for  Universal  (quantity)  Affirmative  (qua- 
lity)   Proposition,   and    I   for   Particular 
(quantity)  Affirmative  (quality). 

Mood  is  the  regular  determination  of  propositions 
according  to  their  quantity  and  quality,  i.e.  their 
universal  or  particular  affirmation  or  negation.— 
Watts,  Logick. 

V\  hen  we  designate  the  three  propositions  of  a 
syllogism  in  their  order,  according  to  their  respec- 
tive quantity  and  quality  (i.e.  their  symbols)  we  are 
said  to  determine  the  mooi/  of  the  syllogism,  e.g. 

All  gold  is  precious, 

All  gold  is  a  mineral, 
therefore, 

Some  mineral  is  precious, 

is  in  the  mnml  A.  A.  i.—Archbislu>p  lV7iately,  Ele- 
ments ofjjoyic,  ch.  iii.  §  3  :  1851. 

2.  In  Grammar. 

a.  In  its  most  general  sense.     Manner. 

We  have  observed,  that  all  speech  or  discourse  is 
a  publishing  or  exhibiting  some  part  of  our  soul, 
either  a  certain  perception,  or  a  certain  volition. 
Hence,  then,  according  as  we  exhibit  it  either  in  a 
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different  part,  or  after  a  different  manner,  hence  I 
say  the  variety  of  modes  or  moods. — llarris,  Hermes, 
b.  i.  ch.  viii. 

b.  Specially.  Inflection  of  a  verb  as  deter- 
mined by  the  conditions  of  the  action  (real, 
contingent,  and  the  like)  taken  as  such  ab- 
stracted from  those  of  time  (tense)  and 
agent  (person);  e.g.  the  Indicative  mood, 
the  Imperative  mood. 

3.  Style  of  music. 

They  move 

In  perfect  phalanx,  to  the  Dorian  mood 
Of  flutes,  and  soft  recorders. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  549. 
Their  sound 

Little  prevails,  or  rather  seems  a  tune 
Harsh,  and  of  dissonant  mood  from  his  complaint. 
Id.,  Samson  Ayonistes,  CGO. 

A  bird. 
Whom  art  had  never  taught  clefs,  moods,  or  notes. 

Ford,  Lover's  Melancholy. 

Mood.   s.     [from   A.S.   mod\  Norse,   mod; 
German,  gemuth  =  temper,  spirit,  courage.] 

1.  State  of  mind  as  affected  by  any  passion. 

The  trembling  ghosts,  with  sad  amazed  mood, 
Chattering  their  iron  teeth,  and  staring  wide 
With  stony  eyes.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Eyes  unused  to  the  melting  mood, 
Drop  tears  as  fast  as  the  Arabian  trees 
Their  medicinal  gum.          SJiakespear,  Otliello,  v.  2. 

But  with  the  moon  was  more  familiar 
Than  e'er  was  almanack  well-wilier ; 
Her  secrets  understood  so  clear, 
That  some  believed  he  had  been  there; 
Knew  when  she  was  in  fittest  mood 
For  cutting  corns,  or  letting  blood. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  3,  239. 

These  two  kids  to  appease  his  angry  mood, 
I  bear,  of  which  the  Furies  give  him  good. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  ix.  9. 

2.  Anger ;  rage  ;  heat  of  mind. 

A  gentleman, 
Whom,  in  my  mood,  I  stabb'd  unto  the  heart. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  1. 
That  which  we  move  for  our  better  instruction's 
sake,  turneth  into  anger  and  choler  in  them ;  yet  in 
their  mood  they  cast  forth  somewhat  wherewith, 
under  pain  of  greater  displeasure,  we  must  rest  con- 
tented.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Moodiness.    s.       Attribute    suggested    by 
Moody;  indignation;  vexation. 

Such  was  the  natural  hatred  of  the  sheep  towards 
the  dogs,  and  the  implacable  moodiness  which  they 
conceived  to  be  hurried  up  and  down,  that  they  fell 
into  an  inward  conceit  of  languor  and  despair ;  and 
so  into  flat  disobedience,  to  abhor  both  their  shep- 
herds and  the  dogs,  insomuch  that  when  they  were 
to  be  milked,  and  shorn,  they  hid  themselves  in 
woods  and  deserts. — Translation  of  Boccalini,  p.  179 : 
1626. 

Moody,  adj. 

1.  Angry;  out  of  humour. 

Chide  him  reverently, 

When  you  perceive  his  blood  inclined  to  mirth  ; 
But  being  moody,  give  him  line  and  scope, 
Till  that  his  passions,  like  a  whale  on  ground, 
Confound  themselves  with  working. 

Sliakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  4. 
According  to  Milton's  description  of  the  first 
couple,  as  soon  as  they  had  fallen,  and  the  turbu- 
lent passions  of  auger,  hatred,  and  jealousy,  first 
entered  their  breast,  Adam  grew  moody.  —  Tatter, 
no.217. 

2.  Sad  ;  pensive ;  melancholy. 

Give  me  some  musick ;  musick,  -moody  food 
Of  us  that  trade  in  love. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  5. 
Sweet  recreation  barr'd,  what  doth  ensue 
But  moody  and  dull  melancholy  ? 

Id.,  Comedy  of  Errors,  v.  1. 

3.  Violent ;  furious ;  raging. 

The  maliciouse  tirauntcs  of  the  worlde,  with  their 
madde  modt/e  magistrates  and  slaves.— Bale,  Dis- 
'  course  on  the  Revelations,  pt.  iii.  D.  iiij. :  1550. 

In  his  moody  madness,  without  just  proof,  did  he 
openly  excommunicate  him. — Fox,  Book  of  Martyrs, 
Lord  Cobham. 

As  the  first  element  in  a  compound. 
If  we  be  English  deer,  be  then  in  blood. 
Not  rascal-like,  to  fall  down  with  a  pinch  ; 
But  rather  moody-mad  and  desperate  stags, 
Turn  on  the  bloody  hounds  with  heads  of  steel, 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iv.  2. 

Moon.  s.     [A.S.  inttiKt.'] 
1.  Heavenly  body,  satellite  of  the  earth,  noc- 
turnal luminary  so  called. 

The  moon  shines  bright :  'twas  such  a  night  as 

this, 

When  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  kiss  the  trees, 
And  they  did  make  no  noise. 

ear.  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 
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Beneath  the  mighty  ocean's  wealthy  caves, 
Beneath  the  eternal  fountain  of  all  waves, 
Where  their  vast  court  the  mother  waters  keep, 
And  undisturb'd  by  moons,  in  silence  sleep. 

Cowley. 
2.  Month. 

Since  these  arms  of  mine  had  seven  years'  pith, 
Till  now  some  nine  moons  wasted,  they  have  used 
Their  dearest  action  in  the  tented  field. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  i.  3. 

Beyond  the  moon.  Beyond  reach  ;  out  of 
depth  ;  extravagantly. 

Whither  art  thou  rapt, 
Beyond  the  moon  that  strives!  thus  to  strain  ? 

Drayton,  Eclogues,  v.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Why,  Master  Gripe,  he  casts  beyond  the  moon, 

and  Churms  is  the  only  man  he  puts  in  trust  with 

his  daughter.—  Wily  Beguiled.    (Nares  by  H.  and 

Moon-trefoil,  s.  Plant  akin  to  the  lucernes, 
so  called;  Medicago  arborea  (more  remark- 
able than  even  the  rest  of  its  genus  for  the 
curve  of  its  seed-pod). 

The  moon-trefoil  hath  a  plain  orbiculated  fruit, 
shaped  like  an  half  moon.  —  Miller. 

Moonbeam,  s.     Ray  of  lunar  light. 

The  division  and  quavering,  which  please  so  much 
in  musick,  have  an  agreement  with  the  glittering  of 
light,  as  the  moon-beams  playing  upon  a  wave.  — 
Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

On  the  water  the  moon-beams  played,  and  made  it 
appear  like  floating  quicksilver.  —  Dryden,  Essay  on 
Dramatick  Poesy. 

Mooncalf,  s.  [?  catachrestic  from  Lat.  mola 
carnea  =  fleshy  lump  or  cake  ?  from  molu- 
crum  =  mola  =  mole  in  this  sense.] 

1.  Mole  in  the  sense  of  false  conception.  See 
extract. 

A  false  conception  called  mola,  i.e.  a  moone-calfe, 
that  is  to  say  a  lump  of  flesh  without  shape,  without 
life.  —  Holland,  Translation  of  Pliny,  vii.  15.  (Nares 
by  H.  and  W.) 

How  cam'st  thou  to  be  the  siege  of  this  moon-calf? 
Shakespear,  Tempest,  ii.  2. 
And  then  democracy's  production  shall 
A  moon-calf  be,  which  some  a  mole  do  call  ; 
A  false  conception  of  imperfect  nature, 
And  of  a  shapeless  and  a  brutish  feature. 

State  Poems,  vol.  ii.  p.  106.    (Nares  by  H. 
and  W.) 

2.  Dolt  ;  stupid  fellow. 

The  potion  works  not  on  the  part  design'd, 
But  turns  his  brain,  and  stupifies  his  mind  ; 
The  sotted  moon-calf  gapes. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  vi.  797. 
Mooned,  adj. 

1.  Resembling  the  new  moon. 

While  thus  he  spake,  the  angelick  squadron  bright 
Turn'd  fiery  red,  sharpening  in  mooned  horns 
Their  phalanx.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  877. 

2.  Having  the  title  and   character  of  the 
moon. 

Peor  and  Baalim 
Forsake  their  temples  dim, 
With  that  twice  batter'd  god  of  Palestine, 
And  mooned  Ashtaroth, 
Heaven's  queen  and  mother  both 
Now  sits  not  girt  with  tapers'  holy  shine. 

Milton,  Ode  on  the  Nativity. 
Moonet.  s.     Little  moon.     Hybrid,  rare. 

Some  lesser  planets  moving  round  about  the  sun, 
and  the  moonetn  about  Saturn  and  Jupiter.—  Bishop 
Hall,  Free  Prisoner,  §  2. 
Mooneyed.  adj.     Dim-eyed;  purblind. 

So  manifest,  that  e'en  the  moon-eyed  sects 
See  whom  and  what  this  providence  protects. 

Dryden,  Britannia  Rediviva,  94. 
Moonfern.  s.     Fern  so  called  ;  Botrychium 
lunaria  (luna  =  moon),  of  which  it  is  an 
approximate  translation  ;  moonwort. 
Moonfisn.    *.      Fish  so    called  ;    Tetrodon 
molae  (Fr.  Lune  de  mer);   molebut  (note 
the  confusion  between  mola  =  cake,  and 
moon). 

Moon-fish  is  so  called,  because  the  tail  fin  is 
shaped  like  a  half  moon,  by  which,  and  his  odd 
trussed  shape,  he  is  sufficiently  distinguished.  — 
Grew,  Museum. 

Moonflaw.  s.  Crack  (as  in  cracked  =  mad) 
in  the  way  of  lunacy.  Mare. 

I  fear  she  has  a  moonjlaw  in  her  brains  ; 
She  chides  and  fights  that  none  can  look  upon  her. 
Bro>ne,  Queen  and  Concubine,  1659.   (Nares 

by  H.  and  W.) 
Moonflower.  s.     See  extracts. 

Short  as  is  the  Eastern  twilight,  it  has  its  own 
peculiar  forms,  and  the  naturalist  marks  with  iu- 
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terest,  the  small  but  strong  Hespericte  hurrying  by 
abrupt  and  jerking  flights  to  the  scented  blossoms 
of  the  champoe  or  the  sweet  night-blowing  moon- 
flower. — Sir  J.  E.  Tennent,  Ceylon,  pt.  ii.  ch.  vi. 

One  most  interesting  flower  which  encumbers  the 
cinnamon  trees  is  a  night-blowing  convolvulus,  the 
moon-flower  of  the  Europeans,  called  by  the  natives 
alanga,  which  never  blooms  in  the  day,  but  opens 
its  exquisite  petals  when  darkness  comes  on,  and 
attracts  the  eye  through  the  gloom,  by  its  pure  and 
snowy  whiteness. — Ibid.  pt.  vii.  ch.  iii. 
Moonisb.  adj.    Like  the  moon ;  variable  as 
the  moon ;  flighty. 

At  which  time  would  I,  being  but  a  moonish 
youth,  grieve,  be  effeminate,  changeable,  longing, 
and  liking. — Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  iii.  2. 

Moonless,  adj.  Wanting,  not  illumined  by, 
the  moon. 

His  angry  eyne  look  all  so  glaring  bright, 
Like  the  hunted  badger  in  a  moonless  night, 
Or  like  a  painted  staring  Saracen. 

Bishop  Hall,  Satires,  vi.  1. 
Assisted  by  a  friend,  one  moonless  night, 
This  Palamon  from  prison  took  his  flight. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  A  rcite,  ii.  13. 

Moonlight,  s.    Light  afforded  by  the  moon. 

Their  bishop  and  his  clergy,  being  departed  from 

them  by  moonlight,  to  choose  in  his  room  any  other 

bishop,  had  been  altogether  impossible. — Hooker, 

Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Thou  hast  by  moonlight  at  her  window  sung, 
With  feigning  voice,  verses  of  feigning  love. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  i.  1. 
"Woman  is  the  lesser  man,  and  all  her  passions 

matched  with  mine, 

Are  as  moonlight  unto  sunlight,  or  as  water  unto 
wine.  Tennyson,  Locksley  Hall. 

Used  adjectivally. 

If  you  will  patiently  dance  in  our  round, 
And  see  our  moon/Kent  revels,  go  with  us. 

Sluikespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  ii.  2. 
What  beck'ning  ghost  along  the  moonlight  shade 
Invites  my  steps,  and  points  to  yonder  glade  ? 

Pope,  Elegy  to  the  Memory  of  an  Unfortunate 

Young  Lady. 
Moonling.  s.     Simpleton. 

I  have  a  husband,  and  a  two-legg'd  one ; 
But  such  a  moon  ling,  as  no  wit  of  man, 
Or  roses  can  redeem  from  being  an  ass. 

B.  Jonson,  The  Devil  is  an  Ass,  i.  6. 
Moonlit,  adj.     Illumined  by  the  moon. 
O  come  to  me  when  daylight  sets, 

Sweet,  then  come  to  me ; 
When  smoothly  go  our  gondolets 
O'er  the  moonlit  sea.       T.  Moore,  National  Airs. 

Moonseed.  *.  [Germ,  mondsame ;  Fr.  meni- 
sperme  ;  Gr.  n>}v  =  moon,  airtpjia  =  seed.] 
Seed  of  the  plant  of  the  genus  Menisper- 
mum. 

The  moonseed  hath  a  rosaceous  flower :  the  poin- 
tal  is  divided  into  three  parts  at  the  top,  and  after- 
ward becomes  the  fruit  or  berry,  in  which  is  in- 
cluded one  flat  seed,  which  is,  when  ripe,  hollowed 
like  the  appearance  of  the  moon.— Miller. 
Moonshine,  s. 

1.  Lustre  of  the  moon. 

Pinch  him,  and  burn  him,  and  turn  him  about, 
Till  candles,  and  starlight,  and  moonshine  be  out. 

Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 

v.  5,  song. 

I,  by  the  moonshine,  to  the  windows  went : 
And,  ere  I  was  aware,  sigh'd  to  myself. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar. 
Used  adjectivally. 

Fairies,  black,  gray,  green,  and  white, 
You  moonshine  revellers,  and  shades  of  night. 

Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  v.  5. 
Although   it  was   a  fair    moonshine   night,  the 
enemy  thought  not  fit  to  assault  them. — Lord  Cla- 
rendon, History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

2.  Month.     Ludicrous. 

I  am  some  twelve  or  fourteen  moonshines 
Lag  of  a  brother.  Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  2. 

3.  Empty  show;    fiction:    (as,   'A  bag  of 
moonshine1). 

4.  In  Cookery.    Dish  (of  eggs)  so  called. 

Break  them  [the  eggs]  in  a  dish  upon  some  butter 
and  oyl,  melted  or  cold,  strow  on  them  a  little  salt, 
and  set  them  on  a  chafing-dish  of  coals,  make  not 
the  yolks  too  hard,  and,  in  the  doing,  cover  them, 
and  make  a  sauce  for  them  of  an  onion  cut  into 
round  slices  and  fried  in  sweet  oyl  or  butter ;  then 
put  to  them  verjuice,  grated  nutmeg,  a  little  salt, 
and  so  serve  them.— May,  Accomplished  Cook,  p.  437. 
(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Moonshiny.  adj.     Illumined  by  the  moon. 

I  went  to  see  them  in  a  moonshiny  night.— Ad- 
dison. 

•Moonstone.  *.     See  extract. 

But  one  of  the  prettiest,  though  commonest  gem 
in  the  island,  is  the  Moonstone,  a  variety  of  pearly 
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adularia  presenting  chatoyant  rays  when  simply 
polished.  They  are  so  abundant  that  the  finest 
specimens  may  be  bought  for  a  few  shillings. — Sir 
J.  E.  Tennent,  Ceylon,  pt.  i.  ch.  i. 

Moonstruck,  adj.      Lunatic ;  affected  (ac- 
cording to  vulgar  belief)  by  the  moon. 

Demoniack  phrensy,  moping  melancholy, 
And  moonstruck  madness. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  485. 
A  moonstruck  silly  lad  that  lost  his  way 
And,  like  his  bard,  confounded  night  and  day. 

Byron,  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 

Moonwort.  *.     Plant  so  called. 

1.  Belonging  to  the  Cruciferse  ;  and  answer- 
ing to  the  Lunaria  aspera. 

Madwoort  or  moonwort  is  called  of  the  Grecians 
aXvatrov  . . .  Gesner  names  [the  alysson]  of  Dios- 
corides  Lunaria  aspera.— Gerard,  Herball,  p.  466 : 
1633. 

2.  Moonfern. 

Lunaria  or  small  moonewort  groweth  upon  dry 
and  barren  mountains  and  heaths.— Gerarde,  Her- 
ball, p.  406 :  1633. 

3.  Doubtful. 

And  I  ha"  been  plucking  (plants  among) 
Hemlock,  henbane,  adder's  tongue, 
Night-shade,  moonwort,  libbaru's-bane. 

B.  Jonson,  Masques. 

The  horse  that,  feeding  on  the  grassy  hills. 
Tread  upon  moonwort  with  their  hollow  heels, 
Though  lately  shod  at  night  go  barefoot  home ; 
Their  master  musing  where  their  shoes  become. 
O  moonwort,  tell  us  where  thou  hid'st  the  smith, 
Hammer  and  pincers  thou  uiishoo'st  them  with  ? 
Alas,  what  lock  or  iron  engine  is't 
That  can  thy  subtle  secret  strength  resist  ? 
Since  the  best  farrier  cannot  set  a  shoe 
So  sure  but  thou  (so  shortly)  canst  undoe. 

Sylvester,  Translation  of  Du  Bartas.  (Nares 

by  H.  and  W.) 
Moony,  adj. 

1.  Denoting  the  moon. 

Diana  did  begin.  What  moved  me  to  invite 
Your  presence,  sister   deare,  first   to   my  moony 
sphere  P  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  b.  iii. 

2.  Lunated  ;  having  a  crescent  for  the  stan- 
dard ;  resembling  the  moon. 

The  moony  standards  of  proud  Ottoman. 

Sylvester,  Translation  oJ'Du  Bartas, 

p.  29 :  1621. 
Encountering  fierce 
The  Solymean  sultan,  he  o'erthrew 
His  moony  troops,  returning  bravely  smear'd 
With  Pauim  blood.  Philips. 

3.  Tipsy.     Colloquial. 

Moor.  s.      Marsh  ;  fen  ;  bog ;  tract  of  low 
and  watery  grounds. 

Let  the  marsh  of  Blsham  Bruges  tell, 
What  colour  were  their  waters  that  same  day, 
And  all  the  moor  'twixt  Elversham  and  Dell. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

In  the  great  level  near  Thorny,  several  trees  of 
oak  and  fir  stand  in  firm  earth  below  the  moor.— 
Sir  M.  Hale. 

Moor.  v.  a.    Fasten  by  anchors  or  other- 
wise. 

Three  more  fierce  Eurus  in  his  angry  mood 
Dash'd  on  the  shallows  of  the  moving  sand, 
And  in  mid  ocean  left  them  moor'd  at  hand. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  i.  159. 
This  was  the  posture  into  which  his  [Mr.Canning's] 
opinions  and  principles  may  be  said  ultimately  to 
have  subsided — these  the  bearings  of  his  mind  to- 
wards the  great  objects  of  political  controversy  in 
the  station  which  it  finally  took  when  the  tempest 
of  French  convulsion  had  ceased,  and  the  barks  of 
statesmen  were  moored  in  still  water.  —  Lord 
Brougham,  Historical  Sketches  of  Statesmen  of.  the 
Reign  of  George  III.,  Mr.  Canning. 

Moor.  v.  n.    Be  fixed  by  anchors ;  be  sta- 
tioned. 

.flSneas  took  his  way 

Embarked  his  men,  and  skimmed  along  the  sea, 
Still  coasting  till  he  gain'd  Cajeta's  bay : 
At  length  on  oozy  ground  his  gallies  moor, 
Their  heads  are  turn'd  to  sea,  their  sterns  to  shore. 
Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vi.  1243. 
He  visited  the  top  of  Taurus  and  the  famous  Ara- 
rat, where  Noah's  ark  first  moored.— Arbuthnot  and 
Pope,  Martinus  Scriblerus. 

Moorage,  s.    Station  where  to  moor. 

She's  come  to  moorage, . . . 
To  lay  aside  until  carined. 

Otia  Sacra,  p.  162 :  1648. 
Moorcock,  s. 
1.  See  Moorhen. 

Grieved  him  to  lurk  the  lakes  beside, 
Where  coots  in  rushy  dingles  hide, 
And  moorcocks  shun  the  day. 

Shenstone,  Ode  to  Sir  E.  Lyttleton. 
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2.  Black  grouse. 

Moorgame.  s.    Red  game  ;  grouse. 

A  tract  of  land,  so  thinly  inhabited,  must  have 
much  wild  fowl;  and  I  scarcely  remember  to  have 
seen  a  dinner  without  them.  The  moorgame  is 
every  where  to  be  had.— Johnson,  Journey  to  the 
Western  Islands  of  Scotland. 

Moorgrass.  s.  Plant  so  called ;  another 
name  of  the  Sundew. 

Moorhen,  s.  Native  grallatorial  (wading) 
bird  so  called  of  the  genus  Gallinula ;  gal- 
linule,  waterhen :  (the  -hen  here  is  no  sign 
of  sex,  but  applies  to  the  male  and  female 
birds  indifferently,  representing  the  German 
hahn  (cock)  and  huhn  (hen)  indifferently. 
Shenstone's  use  of  the  word  Moorcock  is 
probably  provincial,  -cock  applying  to  both 
sexes). 

Water-fowls,  as  sea-gulls  and  moorhens,  when  they 
flock  and  fly  together  from  the  sea  towards  the 
shores,  foreshew  rain  and  wind. — Bacon,  Natural 
and  Experimental  History. 

Mooring:,  s.  Fastening  by  anchors  or  sub- 
stitutes :  (common  as  the  element  of  a 
compound). 

To  moor  is  to  confine  or  secure  a  ship  in  a  parti- 
cular station,  by  chains  or  cables,  which  are  either 
fastened  to  the  adjacent  shore,  or  to  anchors  in  the 
bottom  of  a  river  or  harbour. . . .  When  a  ship  is 
moored  by  the  head  with  her  own  anchors,  they  are 
disposed  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  place 
wherein  she  lies,  and  the  time  she  is  to  continue 
therein.  . . .  Mooring-block  is  a  sort  of  cast  iron  an- 
chor of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  cwt.  used  in 
some  of  his  Majesty's  ports  for  riding  ships  by,  in 
lieu  of  anchors. . . .  Chain-moorings  [are]  an  assem- 
blage of  anchors,  chains,  and  bridles,  laid  athwart 
the  bottom  of  a  river,  or  harbour,  to  ride  the  shipr 
ping  contained  therein.— Falconer,  Nautical  Dic- 
tionary. (Buruey.) 

Moorish,  adj.     Fenny ;  marshy  ;  watery. 

Misty,  foggy  air ;  such  as  comes  from  fens,  moorish 
grounds,  lakes,  &c.  —  Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly, p.  81. 

No,  Caesar ;  they  be  pathless  moorish  minds, 
That,  being  once  made  rotten  with  the  dung 
Of  damned  riches,  ever  after  sink 
Beneath  the  steps  of  any  villany. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster. 

In  the  great  level  near  Thorny,  several  oaks  and 
firs  have  lain  there  till  covered  by  the  inundation  of 
the  fresh  and  salt  waters,  and  moorish  earth  exag- 
gerated upon  them.— Sir  M.  Hale. 

Along  the  moorish  fens 
Sighs  the  sad  genius  of  the  coming  storm. 

Thomson. 

Mo6rland.  s.     Marsh ;  fen  ;  watery  ground. 

Or  like  a  bridge  that  joins  a  rnarish 
To  moorlands  of  a  different  parish.  Swift, 

O,  the  dreary,  dreary  moorland ;  O  the  barren, 
barren  moor.  Tennyson,  Locksley  Hall, 

Moorstone.  s.     Species  of  granite. 

The  third  stratum  is  of  great  rocks  of  moorstone 
and  sandy  earth.—  Woodward,  Essay  on  Fossils. 

Moory.  adj.     Marshy  ;  fenny  ;  watery. 

The  dust  the  fields  and  pastures  covers, 
As  when  thick  mists  arise  from  moory  vales. 

Fairfax. 

In  Essex,  moory  land  is  thought  the  most  proper. 
— Mortimer. 

Moose,  s.  Native  name  of  the  American  elk. 

Are  you  still  of  opinion,  that  the  American  moose 
and  European  elk  are  the  same  creature? — White, 
Natural  History  ofSelbourne,  p.  80. 

Moot.  v.  a.  [see  Mote.]  Plead  a  mock 
cause ;  state  a  point  of  law  by  way  of 
exercise,  as  was  commonly  done  in  the 
inns  of  court  at  appointed  times. 

I  meane  the  pleading  used  in  courte  and  chancery 
called  motes,  where  fyrst  a  case  is  appointed  to  bee 
mated  by  certin  young  men,  containing  some  doubt- 
ful controversie. — Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour, 
fol.  48. 

A  bad  habit  to  moot  cases  on  the  supposed  ruin  of 
the  constitution.  —  Burke,  On  the  Discontents  in 
1770. 

Moot.  v.  n.  Argue  or  plead  upon  a  sup- 
posed cause  in  law. 

There  is  a  difference  between  mooting  and  plead- 
ing ;  between  fencing  and  fighting. — B.  Jonson,  Dis- 
coveries. 

Moot.  adj.  In  Law.  Unsettled  ;  disput- 
able. 

In  this  moot  case,  your  judgement ;  to  refuse 
Is  present  death. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  x.  523. 
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Would  you  not  think  him  cracked,  who  would 
require  another  to  make  an  argument/  on  a  moot 
point,  who  understands  nothing  of  our  laws  ? — 
Locke,  Thoughts  on  Education. 

Let  us  drop  both  our  pretences ;  for  I  believe  it  is 
a  moot  point,  whether  I  am  more  likely  to  make  a 
master  Bull,  or  you  a  master  Stmtt.— Arbulhnot, 
History  of  John  Bull. 

Moot.  s.     Case  to  be  disputed ;  point  to  be 
argued. 

Orators  have  their  declamations;  lawyers  have 
their  moots.— Bacon,  Considerations  on  the  Church 
of  England, 

But  to  end  this  moot :  the  law  of  Moses  is  mani- 
fest.— Milton,  Tetrachordon. 
Mootable.  adj.     Capable  of  being  mooted. 

When  you  have  there  red  what  I  say:  then  may 
you  reade  here  his  answer,  wherein  he  declareth  the 
matter  and  argueth  it  by  cases  of  law,  much  after 
the  manner  of  a  mootable  case.  —  Sir  T.  More, 
H'orkes,  p. 944.  (Rich.) 

Moothall.  *.  Council-chamber  ;  hall  of 
judgement;  townhall. 

He  commaundide  him  to  be  kept  in  the  moothalle 
of  Eroude. —  Wycliffe,  Acts,  xxiii. 

Mooting.  s.  Exercise  of  pleading  a  mock 
cause. 

By  that  he  hath  heard  one  mooting,  and  seen  two 
plays,  he  [an  Inns-of-Court  man]  thinks  as  basely  of 
thi)'  University,  as  a  young  sophister  doth  of  the 
Grammar-school.  — (Sir  T.  Overbury,  Characters, 
sign.  K.  4. 
Mop.  s. 

1.  Implement  consisting  of  a  bundle  of  strips 
of  cloth  or  locks  of  wool  attached  to  a  staff, 
for  cleansing  floors. 

Such  is  that  sprinkling  which  some  careless 

quean 

Flirts  on  you  from  her  mop,  but  not  so  clean. 
You  fly,  invoke  the  gods;  then  turning,  stop 
To  rail ;  she,  singing,  still  whirls  on  her  mop. 

Swift,  Description  of  a  City  Shower. 

2.  Drunkard.     Colloquial. 

.Hop.  «.  Wry  mouth  or  grin  made  in  con- 
tempt. 

Each  one  tripping  on  his  toe 
Will  be  here  with  mop  and  mow. 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  iv.  1. 
Hop.  v.  a.     Clean  with  a  mop. 
«op.  v.  n.     Make  wry  mouths  or  grin  in 
contempt. 

Marke  but  his  countenance ;  see  how  he  mops  and 
how  he  mows,  and  how  he  strains  his  looks. — Rich, 
Faults  and  nothing  but  Faults,  p.  7  :  1606. 
ft  ope.  v.  n. 

What  a  wretched  and  peevish  fellow  is  this  king 
of  England,  to  mope  with  his  fat-brained  followers. 
— Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iii.  7. 

Eyes  without  feeling,  feeling  without  sight, 
Ears  without  hands  or  eyes,  smelling  sans  all, 
Or  but  a  sickly  part  of  one  true  sense 
Could  not  so  mope.  Id.,  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

Mope.  v.  a.  Make  spiritless ;  deprive  of 
natural  powers. 

Many  men  are  undone  by  this  means,  moped,  and 
so  dejected,  that  they  are  never  to  be  recovered. — 
Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  150. 

They  say  there  are  charms  in  herbs,  said  he,  and 
so  threw  a  handful  of  grass ;  which  was  so  ridiculous, 
that  the  young  thief  took  the  old  man  to  be  moped. 
— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

It  is  doubtless  a  great  disgrace  to  our  religion 
to  imagine,  as  too  many  superstitious  Christians 
do,  that  it  is  an  enemy  to  mirth  and  cheerfulness, 
and  a  severe  exactor  of  pensive  looks  and  solemn 
faces ;  that  men  are  never  serious  enough  till  they 
are  moped  into  statues,  and  cloistered  from  all  so- 
ciety but  that  of  their  own  melancholy  thoughts.— 
Scott,  Christian  Life,  pt.  i.  ch.  iv. 

Mope.  s.  One  who  is  moped  ;  spiritless  and 
inattentive  person. 

They  have  made,  by  their  humouring  or  gulling, 
'ex  stulto  insanum,'  a  mope  or  a  noddy  ;  and  all  to 
make  themselves  merry.  —  Burton,  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,  p.  14'J. 

Moped,  part.  adj.  Reduced  to  the  condition 
of  one  who  mopes. 

Severity  breaks  the  mind ;  and  then  in  the  place 
of  a  disorderly  young  fellow,  you  have  a  low-spirited 
moped  creature. — Locke,  Thoughts  on  Education. 

Mopeeyed.  adj.  ?  Blind  of  one  eye ;  ?  my- 
opic. 

He  pitieth  his  simplicity,  and  returneth  him  for 
answer,  that,  if  ho  be  not  mop-eyed,  he  may  find  the 
procession  of  the  divine  persons  in  his  creed. — 
Archbishop  Bramhall,  Schism  Guarded,  p.  191: 
1658. 
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Moping-,  part.  adj. 
mopes. 


Becoming  as  one  who 


Intestine  stone,  and  ulcer,  cholick  pangs, 
Demoniack  plirensy,  moping  melancholy, 
And  moon-struck  madness. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  484. 
The  busy  craftsman  and  o'erlabour'd  hind, 
Forget  the  travel  of  the  day  in  sleep  ; 
Care  only  wakes,  and  moping  pensiveness; 
With  meagre  discontented  looks  they  sit, 
And  watch  the  wasting  of  the  midnight  taper. 

Howe. 

Mopish,   adj.     Spiritless  ;   inattentive  ;   de- 
jected. 

They  generally  sit  down  under  crosses  and  afflic- 
tions, are  exposed  to  contempt  and  shame,  tnidured 
as  a  sort  of  mopish  arid  unsociable  creatures.—  Kil- 
lingbeck,  Sermons,  p.  348. 

Mopishness.   s.      Attribute    suggested    by 
Mopish;  dejection;  inactivity. 

The  recesses  of  the  cloyster  !  the  seats  of  mopish- 
ness,  superstition,  and  bigotry.  —  Coventry,  Phile- 
mon, conv.  2. 

He  became  very  melancholy,  and  at  length  fell 
into  a  kind  of  mopishness  of  fatuity.  —  History  of  the 
Royal  Society,  iv.  501. 
Moppe.  s.     See  extract. 

As  in  our  triumphs,  calling  familiarly  upon  our 
Muse,  I  called  her  Moppe  : 

But  will  you  weet, 
My  little  muse,  my  pretty  moppe, 
If  we  shall  algates  change  our  stoppe, 

Choose  me  a  sweet. 

Understanding  by  this  word  moppe  a  little  pretty 
lady,  or  tender  young  thing.  For  so  we  call  little 
fishes  that  have  not  come  to  their  full  growth, 
moppes  ;  as,  whiting-TOo/jpes,  gnrnnrd-moppes.  — 
Puttenham,  A  rte  of  English  Poesy,  p.  184.  (Nares 
by  H.  and  W.) 

Moppet,  s.     Puppet  made  of  rags,  as  a  mop 
is  made  ;  name  of  endearment  for  a  girl. 

Moppet!  you  shall  along.  —  Massinger,  The  Guar- 
dian, iv.  2.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Our  sovereign  lady  :  mad  for  a  queen  ? 
With  a  globe  in  one  hand,  and  a  sceptre  in  t'other? 
A  very  pretty  moppet  !  Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  i.  1. 


,  adj.     Intoxicated.     Slang. 
Mopsical.  adj.     Puppet-like. 

Others  of  more  airy  and  elevated  fancies  are  alto- 
gether in  millenary  dreams,  religious  phantasms, 
&c.,  not  caring  much  how  they  break  any  moral 
precept  of  law  or  gospel,  &c.  until  they  come  to  such 
a  sovereignty,  as  may  be  able  to  govern  and  oppress 
others,  their  mopsical  humours  being  never  satis- 
fied, but  in  fancying  themselves  as  kings  and  reign- 
ing with  Christ.  —  Bishop  Gauden,  Hieraspistes, 
pref.  sign.  b.  :  1653. 
Mopsy.  .v.  Puppet. 

These  mixed  with  brewers  and  their  mopsies, 
Half  dead  with  tympanies  and  dropsies. 

Hudibras  Redivivus,  pt.  z.  :  1706.    (Nares 
by  H.  and  W.) 

Ah  woman  !  foolish,  foolish  woman.—  Very  foolish, 
indeed  ;  but  don't  expect  I'll  follow  her  example.  — 
You  would,  mopsie,  if  I'd  let  you.—  The  Mistake, 
1709.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Mopus.  s.     Drone  ;  dreamer.     Colloquial. 

I'm  grown  a  mere  mopus;  no  company  comes 
But  a  rabble  of  tenants. 

Swift,  The  Grand  Question  Debated. 
Mopus.  s.    Bad  piece  of  money  :  (from  Sir 
Giles  Mompesson,  the  notorious  monopo- 
list in  James  the  First's  time  ;  supposed  to 
be  the  Sir  Giles  Overreach  of  Massinger's 
'  New  Way  to  pay  old  Debts').     Slang. 
Moraine,   s.     [Fr.]     In  Geology.     See  ex- 
tracts. 

The  surface  of  glaciers  is  usually  loaded  with 
broken  fragments  of  rock,  arranged  in  long  ridges 
or  moraines,  sometimes  thirty  or  forty  feet  high, 
and  many  miles  in  length.  —  Ansted,  Geology,  Intro- 
ductory, Descriptive  and  Practical,  pt.  i.  ch.  i. 

The  stones  carried  along  on  the  ice  are  called  in 
Switzerland  the  moraines  of  the  glacier.  There  is 
always  one  line  of  blocks  on  each  side  or  edge  of  the 
icy  stream,  and  often  several  in  the  middle,  where 
they  are  arranged  in  long  ridges  on  mounds  of  snow 
and  ice,  often  several  yards  high.  The  re.oson  of 
their  projecting  above  the  general  level  is  the  non- 
liquefaction  of  the  ice  in  those  parts  of  the  surface 
of  the  glacier  which  are  protected  from  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  or  the  action  of  the  wind,  by  the  covering 
of  earth,  sand  and  stones.  The  cause  of  medial  mo- 
raines was  first  explained  by  Agassiz,  who  referred 
them  to  the  confluence  of  tributary  glaciers.  Upon 
the  union  of  two  streams  of  ice,  the  right  lateral 
moraine  of  one  of  the  streams  comes  in  contact  with 
the  left  lateral  moraine  of  the  other,  and  they  after- 
wards move  on  together,  in  the  centre,  if  the  con- 
fluent glaciers  are  equal  in  size,  or  nearer  to  one  side 
if  unequal.—  Sir  C.  Lyell,  Principles  of  Geology, 
vol.  i.  p.  374:  1867. 

Moral,    adj.      [Lat.  moralis  ;    mos,  moris  = 

manner;  plural  mores  =  morals.] 
1.  Relating  to  the  practice  of  men  towards 
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each  other,  as  it  may  be  virtuous  or  cri- 
minal, good  or  bad. 

Keep  at  the  least  within  the  compass  of  moral 
actions,  which  have  in  them  vice  or  virtue.—  Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Laws  and  ordinances  positive  he  distinguisheth 
from  the  laws  of  the  two  tables,  which  were  moral. 
—  Ibid. 

In  moral  actions  divine  law  helpeth  exceedingly 
the  law  of  reason  to  guide  life,  but  in  supernatural 
it  alone  guideth.—  Ibtd. 

Now,  brandish'd  weapons  glitt'ring  in  their  hands, 
Mankind  is  broken  loose  from  moral  bands  ; 
No  rights  of  hospitality  remain, 
The  guest,  by  him  who  harbourM  him,  is  slain. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  The  Iron  Aye. 

2.  Reasoning  or  instructing  with  regard  to 
vice  and  virtue. 

France  spreads  his  banners  in  our  noiseless  land, 
With  plumed  helm  thy  slay'r  begins  his  threats, 
Whilst  thou,  a  moral  fool,  sit'st  still  and  criest. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  2. 

3.  Popular  ;  customary  ;  such  as  is  known  or 
admitted  in  the  general  business  of  life. 

Physical  and  mathematical  certainty  may  be  stiled 
infallible;  and  moral  certainty  may  properly  be 
stiled  indubitable.—  Bishop  Wilkins. 

We  have  found,  with  a  moral  certainty,  the  seat 
of  the  Mosaical  abyss.—  T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the 
Earth. 

Mathematical  things  are  capable  of  the  strictest 
demonstration;  conclusions  in  natural  philosophy 
are  capable  of  proof  by  an  induction  of  experiments  ; 
things  of  a  moral  nature  by  moral  arguments,  and 
matters  of  fact  by  credible  testimony.—  Archbishop 
Tillotson,  Sermons.  g. 

A  moral  universality  i-;  when  the  predicate  agrees 
to  the  greatest  part  of  the  particulars  which  are 
contained  under  the  universal   subject.  —  Watts, 
Logick. 
Moral,  s. 

1.  Morality;  practice  or  doctrine  of  the  duties 
of  life.     Gallicism. 

Their  moral  and  ceconomy 
Most  perfectly  they  made  agree. 

Prior,  An  Epitaph. 

2.  Doctrine  inculcated  by  a  fiction  ;  accom- 
modation of  a  fable  to  form  the  morals. 

Benedictus  ?  why  'benedictus  ?  you  have  some 
moral  in  this  benedictus.—  Moral  !  No,  by  my  troth 
I  have  no  moral  meaning  ;  1  meant  plain  holy  this- 
tle.— Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  ii'i.  4. 

Expound  the  meaning  or  moral  of  his  signs  and 
tokens.—  Id.,  Taming  of  tJie  Shrew,  iv.  4. 

The  moral  is  the  first  business  of  the  poet,  as 
being  the  ground-  work  of  his  instruction  ;  this 
being  formed,  he  contrives  such  a  design  or  fuble  as 
may  be  most  suitable  to  the  moral.—  Dryden,  Trans- 
lation of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting, 

I  found  a  moral  first,  and  then  studied  for  a  fable, 
but  could  do  nothing  that  pleased  mo.—  Swift,  Let- 
ter to  Gay. 

3.  Dramatic  entertainment  so  called;  Mo- 
rality; miracle  play. 

Morals,  properly  so  called,  however,  had  disap- 
peared from  the  stage  long  before  this  last  date 
[1625],  though  something  of  their  peculiar  character 
still  survived  in  the  pageant  or  masque.  It  may  be 
observed  that  there  is  no  mention  of  morals,  any 
more  than  of  miracle  plays,  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
several  species  of  dramatic  entertainments  which 
Shakespeare  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  Polonius  in 
Ham'et,  and  in  which  he  seems  to  glance  slyly  at 
the  almost  equally  extended  string  of  distinctions 
in  the  royal  patents.  —  Craik,  History  of  English 
Literature,  i.  459. 

Moral  play.     See  extracts,    Miracle,  and 
Mystery. 

John  Heywood's  dramatic  productions  almost 
form  a  class  by  themselves:  they  are  neither  mi- 
racle-plays nor  moral-plays,  but  what  may  be  pro- 
perly and  strictly  called  interludes,  a  species-  of 
writing  of  which  he  has  a  claim  to  be  considered 
the  inventor,  although  the  term  interlude  was  ap- 
plied generally  to  theatrical  productions  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV.—  Cottier,  History  of  Dramatic 
Poetry,  ii.  413. 

From  about  this  date,  until  shortly  after  the  year 
3570,  the  field,  as  far  as  we  have  the  menus  of  judg- 
ing, seems  to  have  been  pretty  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  later  morals,  and  the  earlier  attempts  in 
tragedy,  comedy,  and  history.  In  some  pieces  of 
this  date  (as  well  as  subsequently)  we  see  endea- 
vours made  to  reconcile  or  combine  ihe  two  different 
modes  of  writing;  but  morals  afterwards  generally 
gave  way,  and  yielded  the  victory  to  a  more  popula'r 
and  more  intelligible  species  of  performance.  The 
licence  to  James  Burbage  and  others  in  1574  men- 
tions comedies,  tragedies,  interludes,  and  stage 
plays;  and  in  the  act  of  common  council  against 
their  performance  in  the  city,  in  the  following  year, 
theatrical  performances  are  designated  as  inter- 
ludes, tragedies,  comedies,  and  shows:  including 
much  more  than  the  old  miracle-plays  or  more  re- 
cent moral-plans,  which  would  be  embraced  by  the 
words  interludes,  shows,  and  even  stage-plays,  but 
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to  which  the  terms  tragedies,  and  comedies,  found 
in  both  instruments,  could  not  be  so  properly  ap- 
plicable.—^^., 415. 

Moral,  v.  n.    Moralize ;  make  moral  reflec- 
tions.    Obsolete. 

When  I  did  hear 

The  motley  fool  thus  moral  on  the  time, 
My  lungs  began  to  crow  like  chanticleer. 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  ii.  7. 
Moraler.  s.    Moralizer.    Obsolete. 
Come,  you  are  too  severe  a  moraler. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  ii.  S. 
Moralist,  s. 

1.  One  who  teaches  the  duties  of  life. 

I  have  often  heard  my  truly  noble  and  most  dear 
nephew,  Sir  Edmund  Bacon,  say,  out  of  his  exqui- 
site contemplations  and  philosophical  practice,  that 
Nature  surely,  if  she  be  well  studied,  is  the  best 
moralist,  and  hath  much  good  counsel  hidden  in 
her  bosom. — W.  Wotton,  Essay  on  the  Education  of 
Children. 

The  advice  given  by  a  great  moralist  to  his  friend 
was,  that  he  should  compose  his  passions ;  and  let 
that  be  the  work  of  reason,  which  would  certainly 
be  the  work  of  tune. — Addison. 

2.  Mere  moral  man. 

The  love  (in  the  moralist  of  virtue,  but  in  the 
Christian)  of  God  himself.— Hammond,  Works,  iv. 
504. 

How  severely,  though  blindly,  do  they  judge  of 
men's  hearts !    Such  a  man  is  profane,  another  is 
carnal,  and  a  mere  moralist.— South,  Sermons,  vii. 
286. 
Morality,  s. 

1.  Doctrine  of  the  duties  of  life  ;  ethics. 

The  system  of  morality  to  be  sathered  out  of  the 
writings  of  ancient  sages  falls  very  short  of  that 
delivered  in  the  gospel.— Swift,  Miscellanies. 

A  necessity  of  sinning  is  as  impossible  in  morality, 
as  any  the  greatest  difficulty  can  be  in  nature. — 
Baker,  Reflections  upon  Learning. 

2.  Form  of  an  action  which  makes  it  the 
subject  of  reward,  or  punishment. 

The  morality  of  an  action  is  founded  in  the  free- 
dom of  that  principle,  by  virtue  of  which  it  is  in  the 
agent's  power,  having  all  things  ready  and  requisite 
to  the  performance  of  an  action,  either  to  perform 
or  not  perform  it. — South,  Sermons. 

3.  Old  kind  of  drama ;  allegorical  play,  in 
which  the  virtues  and  vices  were  personi- 
fied. 

The  moralities ;  indicate  dawnings  of  the  dramatic 
art ;  they  contain  some  rudiments  of  a  plot,  and 
even  attempt  to  delineate  characters,  and  to  paint 
manners.— r.  Warton,  History  of  English  Poetry, 
i.  242. 

Even  after  the  people  had  been  accustomed  to 
tragedies  and  comedies,  moralities  still  kept  their 
ground :  one  of  them,  entitled  The  New  Custom, 
was  printed  so  late  as  1573 :  at  length  they  assumed 
the  name  of  Masques.— Bishop  Percy,  Essay  on  tlie 
Origin  of  the  English  Stage. 

This  [Hick-Scorner,]  and  every  morality  I  have 
seen,  conclude  with  a  solemn  prayer. — Ibid. 

Of  what  may  be  called  at  least  the  transition  from 
the  moral-play  to  the  history,  we  have  an  example 
in  Bale's  lately  recovered  drama  of  Kynge  Johan, 
written  in  all  probability  some  years  before  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  which,  while 
many  of  the  characters  are  still  allegorical  abstrac- 
tions, others  are  real  personages ;  King  John  him- 
self, Pope  Innocent,  Cardinal  Pandulphus,  Stephen 
'Langton,  and  other  historical  figures  moving  about 
in  odd  intermixture  with  such  mere  notional  spec- 
tres as  the  Widowed  Britannia,  Imperial  Majesty, 
Nobility,  Clergy,  Civil  Order,  Treason,  Verity,  and 
Sedition.  The  play  is  accordingly  described  by  Mr. 
Collier,  the  editor,  as  occupying  an  intermediate 
place  between  moralities  and  historical  plays. — 
Craik,  History  of  English  Literature,  i.  453. 
Moralization.  s.  Explanation  in  a  moral 

sense. 

It  is  the  more  commendable,  and  also  commodi- 
dious,  if  the  players  have  read  the  moralization  of 
the  chess,  and  when  they  play  do  think  upon  it.— 
Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour,  fol.  81,  b. 

Annexed  to  the  fable  is  a  moralisation  of  twice 
the  length  in  the  octave  stanza.  Almost  every  nar- 
rative was  antiently  supposed  or  made  to  be  allego- 
rical, and  to  contain  a  moral  meaning.— 2'.  Warton, 
History  of  English  Poetry,  iii.  417. 
Moralize,  v.  a. 

1.  Make  moral.    Obsolete. 

Good  and  bad  stars  moralize  not  our  actions. — 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Christian  Morals,  iii.  7. 

Those  laws  and  circumstances  which  do  moralize 
human  actions,  and  render  them  reasonable,  and 
holy,  and  good.— Scott,  Wor ks,  ii.  129 :  1718. 

2.  Apply  to  moral  purposes ;  explain  in  a 
moral  sense. 

He  'as  left  me  here  behind  to  expound  the  mean- 
ing or  moral  of  his  signs  and  tokens. — I  pray  thee 
•moralize  them. — Shakespear,  Taming  of  (Jie  Shrew, 
iv.  4. 
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Did  he  not  moralise  this  spectacle? — O  yes,  into  a 
thousand  similes.— Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  ii.  1. 

This  fable  is  moralized  in  a  common  proverb. — 
Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

3.  Furnish  with  manners  or  examples. 

Fierce  warres  and  faithful  loves  shall  moralize  my 
song.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

4.  Furnish  with  a  moral. 

High  as  their  trumpets'  tune  his  lyre  he  strung, 
And  with  his  prince's  arms  he  moralized  his  song. 
Prior,  Ode  to  Queen  Anne. 

Moralize,  v.  n.  Speak  or  write  on  moral 
subjects. 

When  my  friend  was  alone  with  me  there,  Isaac, 
said  he,  I  know  you  come  abroad  only  to  moralize, 
and  make  observations. — Toiler,  no.  170. 

Moralizer.  s.  One  who  moralizes :  (differ- 
ing from  Moralist,  as  denoting  one  who 
dwells  upon  the  common-places  of  morality 
rather  than  investigates  the  principles.) 

My  uncle  was  a  moralizer  who  mistook  his  apo- 
phthegms for  principles. — Theodore  Hook,  Sayings 
and  Doings,  Danvers. 

Morally,  adv.    In  a  moral  manner. 

1.  In  the  ethical  sense. 

By  good,  good  morally  so  called,  bonutn  hones- 
turn,  ought  chiefly  to  be  understood  ;  and  that  the 
good  of  profit  or  pleasure,  the  bonurn  utile  or  ju- 
cundum,  hardly  come  into  any  account  here. — 
South,  Sermons. 

Because  this,  of  the  two  brothers  killing  each 
other,  is  an  action  morally  unnatural ;  therefore,  by 
way  of  preparation,  the  tragedy  would  have  begun 
with  heaven  and  earth  in  disorder,  something  phy- 
sically unnatural.— Rymer. 

2.  According  to  the  rules  of  virtue. 

To  take  away  rewards  and  punishments,  is  only 
pleasing  to  a  man  who  resolves  not  to  live  morally. 
— Dryden. 

3.  Popularly ;  according  to  the  common  oc- 
currences of  life ;  according  to  the  com- 
mon judgment  made  of  things. 

It  is  morally  impossible  for  an  hypocrite  to  keep 
himself  long  upon  his  guard. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

I  am  from  the  nature  of  the  things  themselves 
morally  certain,  and  cannot  make  any  doubt  of  it, 
but  that  a  mind  free  from  passion  and  prejudice  is 
more  fit  to  pass  a  true  judgement  than  such  a  one 
as  is  byassed  by  affections  and  interests.— Bishop 
Wilkins. 

The  concurring  accounts  of  many  such  witnesses 
render  it  morally,  or,  as  we  might  speak,  absolutely 
impossible  that  these  things  should  be  false. — Bishop 
Atterbury,  Sermons. 

Morals,  s.  pi.  Practice  of  the  duties  of  life  ; 
behaviour  with  respect  to  others. 

Some,  as  corrupt  in  their  morals  as  vice  could 
make  them,  have  yet  been  solicitous  to  have  their 
children  soberly,  virtuously,  and  piously  brought 
up. — South,  Sermons. 

Learn  then  what  morals  criticks  ought  to  shew : 
For  'tis  but  half  a  judge's  task  to  know. 
'Tis  not  enough  wit,  art,  and  learning  join  ; 
In  all  you  speak,  let  truth  and  candour  shine. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  pt.  iii. 
Morass.  s.    Fen  ;  bog  ;  moor. 

Landscapes  point  out  the  fairest  and  most  fruitful 
spots,  as  well  as  the  rocks,  and  wildernesses,  and 
morasses  of  the  country. — Watts,  Improvement  of 
the  Mind. 

Nor  the  deep  morass 

Refuse,  but  through  the  shaking  wilderness 
Pick  your  nice  way.       Thomson,  Seasons,  Autumn. 
Morassy.  adj.     Moorish  ;  marshy  ;  fenny. 

The  wind,  by  which  they  are  brought  on,  gene- 
rally comes  from  a  morassy  country. — Bryant,  On 
the  Plagues  of  Egypt. 

The  sides  and  top  are  covered  with  morassy  earth. 
— Pennant. 

Moration.  s.  [Lat.  moror ;  pret.  part,  moratus 
=  delay.]  Delay ;  stay  ;  lingering.  Rare. 

For  therein  [the  Northern  hemisphere  and  in  the 
apogeum]  his  moration  is  slower,  and  so  his  heat 
respectively  unto  those  habitations  as  of  duration 
also  of  more  effect.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Er- 
rours,  vi.  10.  (Rich.) 

Morbid,  s.    [Lat.  morbidus,  from  morbus  = 

disease.] 
1.  Diseased;  in  a  state  contrary  to  health. 

Though  every  human  constitution  is  morbid,  yet 
there  are  diseases  consistent  with  the  common 
functions  of  life. — Arbuthnot. 

•2.  In  Medicine.    Relating  to   disease :  (as, 

1  morbid  anatomy'). 
Morbidity,  s.     Morbid  character. 

It  is  this  morbidity  of  temperament  which  makes 
men  of  this  stamp  so  susceptible  to  criticism,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  so  desirous  of  seeming  indifferent 
to  it. — Disraeli,  Curiosities  of  Literature. 
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Morbific,  adj.     Causing  diseases. 

Nothing  but  the  removal  of  the  feverish  and  mor- 
bijick  matter  within  can  carry  off  the  distemper.— 
South,  Sermons,  yi.  311. 

The  air  appearing  so  malicious  in  this  morbifick 
conspiracy,  exacts  a  more  particular  regard  ;  where- 
fore initiate  consumptives  must  change  their  air.— 
Harvey,  Discourse  of  Consumptions. 

This  disease  is  cured  by  the  critical  resolution, 
concoction,  and  evacuation  of  the  morbifick  matter. 
— A  rbutlmot. 

Morbifical.  adj.  Same  as  Morbific.  Rare- 

Some  strange  morbifical  distemper  of  the  air. — 
Whitlock,  Observations  on  the  present  Manners  of 
the  English,  p.  326:  1654. 

Morbose.  adj.      Proceeding  from  disease ; 
not  healthy. 

Malpighi,  under  galls,  comprehends  all  preter- 
natural and  morbose  tumours  and  excrescences  of 
plants.— Ray,  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the 
Works  of  the  Creation. 

Morbosity.  s.     Diseased  state.     Obsolete. 

The  inference  is  fair,  from  the  organ  to  the  ac- 
tion, that  they  have  eyes,  therefore  some  sight  was 
designed,  if  we  except  the  casual  impediments  or 
morbosities  in  individuals.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

Mord&cious.  adj.     Biting ;  apt  to  bite. 

Many  of  these  [composts]  are  not  only  sensibly 
hot,  but  mordacious  and  burning.— Evelyn,  Terra. 
Mordaciously.  adv.    In  a  mordacious  man- 
ner ;  bitingly ;  sarcastically. 

Buchanan,  a  learned   though  violent  Scot,  has 
mordaciously  taunted  this  tradition. — Waterhouse, 
On  Fortescue,  p.  201. 
Mordacity,  s.     Biting  quality. 

It  is  to  be  enquired,  whether  there  be  any  men- 
struum to  dissolve  any  metal  that  is  not  fretting  or 
corroding,  and  openeth  the  body  by  sympathy, 
and  not  by  mordacity,  or  violent  penetration.— 
Bacon. 

Its  [the   serpent's]    rancorous  venom,  its  keen 
mordacity.— Barrow,  Works,  i.  46. 
Mordant,  s.     In  Dyeing.     That  which  en- 
ables a  second  colour  to  fasten  (bite  into) 
a  tissue. 

In  order  properly  to  appreciate  the  true  function 
...  of  mordants,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  many 
colouring  matters  . .  .  ha,ve  no  affinity  for  the  libra 
to  be  dyed. —  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufac- 
'  tures,  and  Mines. 
Mordicancy.  s.     Biting  quality.     Rare. 

The  mordicancy  thus  allayed,  be  sure  to  make  the 
mortar  clean. — Evelyn,  Acetaria,  §  57. 
Mordicant.  adj.     Biting ;  acrid.     Rare. 

He  presumes,  that  the  mordicant  quality  of  bo- 
dies must  proceed  from  a  fiery  ingredient;  whereas 
the  light  and  inflammable  parts  must  be  driven 
away  by  that  time  the  fire  has  reduced  the  body  to 
ashes. — Boyle, 

Mordication.  s.   Act  of  corroding  or  biting. 
Rare. 

Another  cause  is  mordication  of  the  orifices,  espe- 
cially of  the  mesentery  veins;  as  anything  that  is 
sharp  and  biting  doth  provoke  the  part  to  expel, 
and  mustard  provoketh  sneezing.— Bacon,  Natural 
and  Experimental  History. 

More.  adj.  [A.S.  md,  of  which,  however, 
the  sense  is  comparative  rather  than 
positive ;  in  other  words  it  means  more 
rather  than  either  much  or  many.  If  so, 
the  -r  in  the  present  word  is  pleonastic, 
and  more  is  a  comparative  both  in  form 
and  meaning,  ma  (mo,  moe)  being  a  com- 
parative in  meaning  but  a  positive  in  form. 
The  final  -e,  serves  to  show  that  the  -o-  is 
long ;  its  function  in  this  respect  being 
properly  limited  to  words  of  French  origin. 
As  a  sign  of  the  comparative  degree  it 
should  precede  the  -?•,  giving  moer.  Com- 
pare whose  for  whoes.~\ 
1.  Greater  in  quantity,  degree,  or  number. 

Their  riches  were  more  than  that  they  might 
dwell  together.— Genesis,  xxxvi.  7. 

These  kind  of  knaves  in  this  plainness 
Harbour  more  craft,  and  more  corrupter  ends 
Than  twenty  silly  ducking  observants. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  2. 
An  heroick  poem  requires  some  great  action  of 
war ;  and  as  much  or  more  of  the  active  virtue  than 
the  suffering. — Dryden. 

He  had  so  many  languages  in  store, 
That  only  fame  shall  speak  of  him  in  more. 

Cowley. 

A  mariner  having  let  down  a  large  portion  of  his 
sounding  line,  he  reaches  no  bottom  ;  whereby  he 
knows  the  depth  to  be  so  many  fathoms  and  more; 
but  how  much  that  more  is,  he  hath  no  distinct  no- 
tion.— Locke. 


MORE 

2.  Greater  in  regard  to  parts.     Obsolete. 

Of  India  the  more  and  the  less.— Mamlt  rillc. 

And  because  the  haven  was  not  commodious  to 
winter  in,  the  more  part  advised  to  depart  thenue 
also. — Acts,  xxvii.  12. 

Both  more  and  less  have  given  him  the  revolt. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  4. 

3.  Additional. 

Far  from  noisy  Rome  secure  he  lives, 
And  one  more  citizen  to  Sybil  gives. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  in.  4. 
And  St.  John's  self,  (great  Drydeirs  friend  before.) 
With  open  arms  received  one  poet  more. 

Pope,  Epistle  to  Arbutlinot. 

More.  adv. 

1.  In  greater  degree,  or  quantity. 

He  loved  Rachel  also  more  than  Leah.— Genesis, 
xxix.  30. 

The  Lord  do  so,  and  much  more,  to  Jonathan.— 
1  Samuel,  xx.  13. 

Were  I  king, 

I  should  cut  off  the  nobles  for  their  lands ; 
And  my. more  having  would  be  as  a  sauce 
To  make  me  hunger  more. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

The  spirits  of  animate  bodies  are  all.  in  some  de- 
gree, more  or  less  kindled.— Bacon,  Natural  and 
Experimental  History. 

Prom  hence  the  greatest  part  of  ills  descend, 
When  lust  of  getting  more  will  have  no  end. 

Dryden. 

With  the. 

The  more  the  kindled,combat  rises  higher, 
The  mare  with  fury  burns  the  blazing  fire. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JSneid. 

The  more  God  has  blessed  any  man  with  estate  or 
quality,  just  so  much  less  in  proportion  is  the  care 
he  takes  in  the  education  of  his  children. — Swift, 
Miscellanies. 
With  no  or  any. 

They  who  so  state  a  question,  do  no  more  but  se- 
parate the  parts  of  it  one  from  another.— Locke. 

2.  Word  placed  before  adjectives   and  ad- 
verbs to  put  them  into  the  comparative 
degree. 

1  am  fall'n  out  with  my  more  headier  will, 
To  take  the  indisposed  and  sickly  fit 
For  the  sound  man.      Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  4. 

May  you  long  live  a  happy  instrument  for  your 
king  and  country :  happy  here,  and  more  happy 
hereafter. — Bacon. 

The  advantages  of  learning  are  more  lasting  than 
those  of  arms. — Collier,  Essay  on  Pride. 

3.  Again  ;  second  time ;  longer. 

Little  did  I  think  I  should  ever  have  business  of 
this  kind  on  my  hands  more. — Tatter. 

With  any  or  no. 

And  he  stayed  yet  other  seven  days,  and  sent 
forth  the  dove  j  which  returned  not  again  unto  him 
any  more. — Genesis,  viii.  12. 

P'rythee  be  satisfied;  he  shall  be  aided, 
Or  I'll  no  more  be  king.  Dryden,  Cleomenes. 

They  steer'd  their  course  to  the  same  quiet  shore : 
Not  parted  long,  and  now  to  part  no  more. 

Pope,  Epitaph  on  Hon.  R.  Digby. 
Be  no  more.     Cease  to  exist. 

Cassius  is  no  more  !    Oh,  setting  sun  ! 
As  in  thy  red  rays  thou  dost  sink  to-night, 
So  in  his  red  blood  Cassius'  day  is  set. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Ccesar,  v.  3. 

More  and  more.     With  continual  increase. 

Some  were  of  opinion,  that  feeling  more  and  more 
in  himself  the  weight  of  time,  he  was  not  unwilling 
to  bestow  upon  another  some  part  of  the  pains.— 
Sir  H-  Wotton. 

As  the  blood  passeth  through  narrower  channels, 
the  redness  disappears  more  and  more. — Arbuthnot, 
On  Hie  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

More.  v.  a.     Make  more.     Obsolete. 
What  he  will  make  more,  he  moreth. 

Gower,  Confessio  Amantis,  b.  vii. 
More.  s.     [  ?  ]     ?  Root.     Provincial. 

'Tenne  thousand  mores  of  sundry  scent  and  hew.' 
(Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  vi.  7,  10.)  In  Hughes's 
edition  'tis  spelt  more.  We  use  the  word  mores  in 
the  west  of  England  for  roots,  &c. — Upton,  Note  on 
Spenser. 

Moreen,  s.  Kind  of  stuff  used  for  curtains 
and  bed-hangings. 

The  faithful  waiter  . . .  led  the  way  up  to  Dobbin's 
old  room,  where  stood  the  great  moreen  bed,  and 
the  shabby  carpet,  a  thought  more  dingy,  and  all 
the  old  black  furniture  covered  with  faded  chintz, 
just  as  the  major  recollected  them  in  his  youth.— 
Tliackeray,  Vanity  Fair. 

Morel,  s.  [this  is  the  sense  in  which  the 
word,  as  the  name  of  a  plant  is  most  widely 
spread  :  German  morchd ;  Dutch,  morilje  \ 
Danish,  morhler ;  Swedish,  morchla ;  Fr. 
morille\  Portugueze,  morilha;  Carinthian, 
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mouroohe  ;  Polish,  smarze.~\  Edible  fungus 
so  called.     See  second  extract. 

Spungy  morels  in  strong  ragouts  are  found, 
And  in  the  soup  the  slimy  snail  is  drown'd. 

Gay,  Trivia,  iii.  203. 

A  few  of  the  species  of  this  group  afford  excellent 
articles  of  food.  Morells  are  found  in  some  parts  of 
England  in  such  abundance  as  to  make  their  collec- 
tion for  the  oilman  worth  notice ;  and  even  to  afford 
large  supplies  of  an  excellent  katsup.  The  principal 
part,  however,  of  the  morells  of  commerce  is  not  of 
home  growth,  but  comes  from  Germany  and  other 
continental  countries.  In  the  former  country,  they 
are  observed  to  affect  more  especially  places  where 
wood  had  been  burnt,  and  the  collection  was  so 
lucrative  as  to  induce  the  peasants  to  destroy  the 
forests  by  fire,  with  a  view  to  favour  their  growth : 
a  practice  which  was  at  last  checked  by  the  enacting 
of  especial  laws.  In  the  north  of  India,  as  in  Kash- 
mir, morells  are  collected  both  for  food  and  sale; 
arid  the  species  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining,  do  not  seem  to  differ  from  the  more  com- 
mon natives  of  Europe.  One  or  two  species  of  Hel- 
vella,  especially  H.  esculenta,  are  considered  excel- 
lent food.  I  have  seen  Peziza  venosa,  or  some  large 
allied  species,  offered  for  sale  under  the  name  of 
morells  in  Northamptonshire,  and  have  never  heard 
of  any  evil  consequences  arising  from  their  use ;  but 
they  have  not  the  aroma  of  the  true  morell,  but  an 
odour  approaching  that  of  nitric  acid,  which  is  not 
any  strong  recommendation.— Berkeley,  Introduc- 
tion to  Cryptogamic  Botany,  p.  292 :  1857. 
Morel,  s. 

1.  Nightshade. 

Thou  seest  no  wheat  helleborus  can  bring, 
Nor  barley  from  the  madding  morell  spring. 

Sylvester,  Translation  of  Dubartas.    (Nares 
by  H.  and  W.) 

2.  Kind  of  cherry:  (more  commonly  Mo- 
rello). 

Morel  is  a  black  cherry,  fit  for  the  conservatory 
before  it  be  thorough  ripe,  but  it  is  bitter  eaten  raw. 
— Mortimer. 
Moreness.  s.     Greatness.     Rare. 

Moreness  of  Christ's  vicars  is  not  measured  by- 
worldly  moreness. —  Wicliffe,  Letters  in  Lewis's  Life 
of  Wicliffe,  p.  284. 

Moreover,  adv.  Beyond  what  has  been 
mentioned ;  besides  ;  likewise ;  also ;  over 
and  above. 

Moreover  by  them  is  thy  servant  warned. — Psalms, 
xix.  11. 
Moreover  he  hath  left  you  all  his  walks. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Caesar,  iii.  2. 
He  did  hold  me  dear 

Above  this  world ;  adding  thereto,  moreover, 
That  he  would  wed  me,  or  else  die  my  lover. 

Id.,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  v.  2. 
Morfond.  v.  n.  [N.Fr.  morfondre  =  take 
cold,  from  running  at  the  nose;  moure  = 
nose,  snout;  fondre  =  melt  thaw. — see 
Wedgwood,  under  Mur.]  Take  cold  in 
the  head.  Rare. 

I  morfonde,  as  a  horse  doth  that  wexeth  styffe  by 
taking  of  a  sudden  cold :  ie  me  morfons.— Palsgrave. 
(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Mdrfond.  s.     Cold  in  the  head.    Rare. 

Of  the  sturdy,  turning-evill,  or  morfound. — Trea- 
tise on  Diseases  of  Cattle.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Morgay.  s.  Native  cartilaginous  fish,  akin 
to  the  sharks  and  dogfish,  so  called;  Scyl- 
Hum  canicula ;  small  spotted  dog-fish, 
Robin  Huss  (provincial  of  Sussex).  The 
word  is  given  by  Yarrell  (as  Scotch)  in  the 
synonymy,  but  not  in  the  text. 
Morglay.  s.  [Gaelic,  mor  =  great  +  claid- 
hame  =  sword.]  Great  sword,  for  which, 
as  a  Gaelic  rather  than  an  English  word, 
it  is  a  translation :  (claymore  is  the  same 
word,  with  the  elements  transposed). 
A  trusty  morglay  in  a  rusty  sheath. 

Cleaveland,  Poems,  p.  15. 
Moribund,  adj.    [Lat.]    In  a  dying  state. 

The  patient  was  comatose  and  moribund.— Cop- 
land, Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine,  in  voce 
Apoplexy. 

Morigerate.  adj.     [Lat.   morigeratus,   pret. 
part,  of  morigeror  =  humour,  comply  with  ; 
morigeratio,  -onis.~\     Brought  to  a  state  of 
obedience,  discipline,  or  compliance.  Rare. 
Then  the  armies  that  went  to  Rome  were  as  well 
disciplined  and  morigerate  as  the  scliooles  of  the  phi- 
losophers that  were  in  Greece.— Golden  Boke.  let.  ii. 
(Itich.) 

Morigeration.  s.      Obedience ;  obsequious- 
ness. 
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Not  that  I  can  tax  or  condemn  the  morigeration' 
or  application  of  learned  men  to  men  in  fortune. — 
Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  b.i. 

Courtesy  and  morigeration  will  gain  mightily 
upon  them.  —  Howell,  Instructions  for  foreign 
Travel,  p.  59. 

Morillon.  .v.     [?] 

1.  In    Ornithology.     Immature    golden-eye 
duck  ;  i.e.  Anas  clangula. 

In  this  state  it  [the  young  of  the  golden-eye]  has 
been  called  a  morillon,  and  was  considered  for  a 
time  a  species  distinct  from  the  golden-eye. —  Yar- 
rell, History  of  British  Birds. 

2.  In  Botany.    In  Nemnich  this  word  has  a 
second  sense,  and  is  applied  to  a  species 
(undetermined)  of  the  genus  Vitis. 

Morion,  s.    [Fr.]     Helmet ;  armour  for  the 
head ;  casque. 

For  all  his  majesty's  ships  a  proportion  of  swords, 
targets,  morions,  and  cuirass  of  proof  should  be 
allowed.— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Polish'd  steel  that  cast  the  view  aside, 
And  crested  morions  with  their  plumy  pride. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  451. 
Morisco.  s. 

1.  Moorish  language. 

He,  leaping  in  first  of  all,  set  hand  to  his  falchion, 
and  said  in  morisco,  Let  none  of  you  that  are  here 
stir.  . . .  The  Moors,  hearing  their  master  say  so, 
were  marvellously  amazed.— Shelton,  Translation  of 
Don  Quixote,  iv.  14. 

2.  Dance  after  the  manner  of  the  Moors : 
(generally  written  morris,  but  sometimes 
properly  morishe). 

To  this  purpose  were  taken  up  at  Rome  these 
foreign  exercises  of  vaulting  and  dancing  the  mo- 
riske.—Hakewill,  Apology,  p.  365. 

As  ihejlrst  element  of  a  compound. 

The  lady  and  her  companions,  attended  with 
musick  and  a  morisco-dance  of  men. — Blovnt,  An- 
cient Tenures,  p.  149. 

3.  Dancer  of  the  morris  or  moorish-dance. 

1  have  seen  him 

Caper  upright  like  a  wild  morisco, 
Shaking  the  bloody  darts,  as  he  his  bells. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iii.  1. 
Your  wit  skips  a  morisco. 

Marston,  What  you  will :  1607. 
Gowns  of  silk ;  why  those  be  too  bad,  side  wide 

with  a  witness, 
Small  and  gent  i'  the  waist,  but  backs  as  broad  as  a 

burgess, 
Needless  noughts,  as  crisps  and  scarfs,  worn  a  la 

morisco, 

Fumed  with  sweets,  as  sweet  as  chaste,  no  want  but 
abundance.  R.  Greene. 

Morisco.    adj.      Applied    to    carving    and 
painting. 

They  trim  it  with  paint  after  the  morisco  manner. 
—Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of  some  Years'  Travels 
into  Africa  and  the  Great  Asia,  p.  129. 

A  piece  of  as  good  Morisco  work  as  any  I  had  yet 
seen.— Swinburne,  Travels  through  Spnin,  let.  xxxi, 

Morkln.  s.    [  ?  ]    Wild  beast,  dead  through 
sickness  or  mischance. 

Not  a  wild  beast  alone,  but  a  sheep,  deer, . . . 
Some«sorry  morkiu  that  unbidden  dies. 

Bishop  Hall,  Satires. 
Mormal.  s.     See  Mortmal. 
Mormo.  s.     [Gr.]     Bugbear ;  false  terror. 

The  belief  of  a  judgement  day  is  no  panick  fear, 
or  melancholy  dream  :  'tis  no  trick  of  politicians,  or 
mormo  of  priests  to  fright  fools  and  keep  the  world 
in  awe,  but  a  truth  as  certain  and  undoubted  as  the 
oracles  of  truth  can  make  it.—Glanville,  Sermons* 
p.306. 

All  the  rest  is  phlegmatickly  passed  over  with  a 
'simul,  id  quod,  &c.'  as  only  the  mormos  and  bug- 
bears of  a  frighted  rabble.— Bishop  Warburton,  An 
Enquiry  into  the  Causes  of  Prodigies  and  Miracles. 
p.  80. 

Mormon,  a.     One  who  holds,  or  believes  in, 

or  lives  according  to  Mormonism. 
Mormonism.  *.     System  of  belief  and  prac- 
tice so  called,  exhibited  in  its  fullest  form 
in  California. 

A  religion  such  . . .  [as].  Socialism  or  Mormonism. 
—J.  H.  Newman,  Essay  on  the  Development  of 
Christian  Doctrine,  ch.iv.  sect.i. 

Morn.  s.     Morning.     Poetical. 

The  cock,  that  is  the  trumpet  to  the  morn 
Doth  with  his  lofty  and  shrill-sounding  throat 
Awake  the  god  of  day.         Shakespear,  Hamlet  i,  I 

Can  you  forget  your  golden  beds, 
Where  you  might  sleep  beyond  the  morn.          Lee 

Friendship  shall  still  thy  evening  feasts  adorn, 
And  blooming  peace  shall  ever  bless  thy  morn 

Prior. 
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Morning,  s.  First  part  of  the  day,  from 
the  first  appearance  of  light  to  the  end  of 
the  first  quarter  of  the  sun's  daily  course. 

One  master  Brook  hath  sent '  your  worship  a 
morning's  draught  of  sack. — Shakespear,  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  2. 

Morning  by  morning  shall  it  pass  over. — Isaiah, 
sxviii.  19. 

What  shall  become  of  us  before  night,  who  are 
weary  so  early  in  the  morning  '/—Jeremy  Taylor, 
Guide  to  Devotion. 

Every  morning  sees  her  early  at  her  prayers,  she 
rejoices  in  the  beginning  of  every  day,  because  it 
begins  all  her  pious  rules  of  holy  living,  and  brings 
the  fresh  pleasures  of  repeating  them.— Law. 
Used  adjectivally, 

Your  goodness  is  as  a  morning  cloud,  and  as  the 
early  dew  it  goeth  away. — Hosea,  vi.  4. 

Let  us  go  down  after  the  Philistines  by  night,  and 
spoil  them,  until  the  morning  light.— 1  Samuel,  xiv. 

She  looks  as  clear 
As  morning  roses  newly  wash'd  with  dew. 

Sliakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  1. 
Seeing  a  great  many  in  rich  morning  gowns,  he 
was  amazed  to  find  that  persons  of  quality  were  up 
so  early. — Addison. 

Morning-star,  s.  Planet  Venus,  as  observed 
in  the  morning. 
Bright  as  doth  the  morning-star  appear, 

Out  of  the  East,  with  flaming  locks  bedight, 
To  tell  the  dawning  day  is  drawing  near. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Mor6cco.  s.  Fine  sort  of  leather  of  various 
colours,  prepared,  or  supposed  to  be  pre- 
pared, according  to  the  method  of  the  cur- 
riers of  Morocco. 

The  thin  [skins]  used  for  glove  leather  and  mo- 
rocco are  tawed,  except  when  intended  to  be  dyed, 
when  they  also  receive  a  slight  tanning  in  an  infu- 
sion of  sumach. — Waterstone,  Cyclopaedia  of  Com- 
merce. 

Morose,  adj.     [Lat.  morosus.~\ 

1.  Sour  of  temper ;  peevish;  sullen. 

Without  these  precautions,  the  man  degenerates 
into  a  cynick,  the  woman  into  a  coquette ;  the  man 
grows  sullen  and  morose,  the  woman  impertinent.— 
Addison,  Spectator. 

Some  have  deserved  censure  for  a  morose  and  af- 
fected taciturnity,  and  others  have  made  speeches, 
though  they  had  nothing  to  say. —  Watts,  Improve- 
ment of  the  Mind. 

This  word  is  not  of  great  age  in  our  language.  Dr. 
Johnson  has  found  no  earlier  usage  of  it  than  that 
in  the  example  from  Addison.  I  find  it  nearly  in 
the  Latin  form  morosus  in  1616,  and  in  1662  morose, 
employed  by  the  authors  for  ungovernable. — Todd, 
in  voce  Morose. 

2.  Ungovernable  ;  licentious.     Obsolete. 

In  this  commandment  are  forbidden  all  that  feeds 
this  sin,  [adultery,]  or  are  incentives  to  it ;  as  luxu- 
rious diet;  inflaming  wines;  an  idle  life;  morose 
thoughts,  that  dwell  in  the  fancy  with  delight. — 
Bishop  Nielwlson,  Exposition  of  the  Catechism,  p. 
123:  1662. 

Morosely,  adv.  In  a  morose  manner ; 
sourly ;  peevishly. 

Too  many  are  as  morosely  positive  in  their  age,  as 
they  were  childishly  so  in  their  youth.  —  Dr.  H. 
More,  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Moroseness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Morose;  sourness;  peevishness. 

Take  care  that  no  sourness  and  moroseness  mingle 
with  our  serious  frame  of  mind. — Nelson. 

Learn  good  humour,  never  to  oppose  without  just 
reason ;  abate  some  degrees  of  pride  and  moroseness. 
—Watts. 

Morosity.  s.  Moroseness ;  sourness  ;  peev- 
ishness. Obsolete. 

Why  then  be  sad, 

But  entertain  no  morosity,  brothers,  other 
Than  a  joint  burthen  laid  upon  us. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  v.  2. 
This  morosity  and  sullenness  is  far  from  being 
linkable  and  laudable. — Jeremy  Taylor,  Sermons, 
p.  291:  1653. 

Some  morosities 

We  must  expect,  since  jealousy  belongs 
To  age,  of  scorn,  and  tender  sense  of  wrongs. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Of  Old  Age,  pt.  iii. 
The  pride  of  this  man,  and  the  popularity  of  that ; 
the  levity  of  one,  and  the  morosity  of  another. — 
Lord  Clarendon. 

Is  not  a  morosity  and  singularity  in  such  things 
often  made  a  veil  and  cover  of  licentiousness  in 
greater  things  ?— Bishop  Sprat,  Sermons,  p.  16 :  1677. 
Morosous.  .9.     Morose.     Rare. 

Daily  experience  either  often  relapses,  or  moros- 
ous  desires. — Sheldon,  Miracles  of  Antichrist,  p.  201 : 
1016. 

Morphew.  s.  [Fr.  morphee ;  Ital.  morfea  ; 
L.Lat.  morphoea.]  Scurf  on  the  face. 


We  shall  then  see  the  shameful  wrinkles  and  foul 
morphews  of  our  soul.— Bislwp  Hall,  Fall  of  Pride. 

Morphew.  v.  a.  Cover  with  scurf  or  mor- 
phew. 

And  sullen  rags  bewray  his  morphew'd  skin. 

Bishop  Hall,  Satires,  iv.  5. 

The  face  that  was  fair,  is  now  distorted  and  mor- 
phewed. — Id.,  St.  Paul's  Combat. 

Morphia,  and  Morphine,  s.  [Gr.  Mop  '«•<; 
=  god  of  sleep.]  In  Chemistry  (the  ter- 
mination -a  denoting  an  alkaline,  or  alka- 
loid, quality).  Sedative,  or  soporific,  prin- 
ciple of  Op  ium. 

Wedelius,  Fr.  Hoffman,  and  Neumann  speak  of  a 
crystalline  salt  obtained  from  a  solution  of  o"piutn  ; 
but  they  formed  no  correct  notion  of  its  nature.  The 
magistery  of  opium,  noticed  by  Ludwig,  in  1688, 
may,  perhaps,  have  been  morphia.— Pereira,  Ele- 
ments of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 

Morphologic,  Morphological,  adj.  (the 
latter,  though  the  -al  is  of  Latin,  whilst 
the  rest  of  the  word  is  of  Greek,  origin, 
being  the  commoner  term).  Connected 
with,  relating  to,  constituted  by,  Mor- 
phology. 

(For  example  see  next  entry.) 

Morphology,  s.  [Gr.  /uopij?)  =  form  +  Xoyoc. 
=<word,  principle.]  In  Biology,  and  more 
especially  in  Botany.  Doctrine  of  the  fun- 
damental identity  of  the  parts  constituting 
the  flower  (petals,  sepals,  &c.)  and  fruit 
(styles,  &c.),  with  the  leaf. 

The  comparative  anatomy,  or  morphology  of  the 
floral  organs  in  flowering  plants.  The  flower  and  all 
the  parts  that  belong  to  it  are,  in  reality,  collections 
of  organs  originally  the  same  as  the  leaf,  arranged 
upon  the  same  plan,  and  modified  according  to  the 
different  purposes  they  are  to  serve. . . .  The  earliest 
philosophers  who  adopted  what  are  now  called  mor- 
phological views  reasoned  '  a  priori ' ;  generalising 
from  an  exceedingly  small  number  of  facts.  Never- 
theless, their  views  have  been  proved  to  be  correct. 
— Lindley,  Introduction  to  Botany,  b.  i.  ch.  ii.  sec. 
iv.  §  17,  vol.  ii.  p.  70 :  1848. 

Morpion.  *.  [Lat.  morphia  =  parasite  so 
called ;  Pediculus  pubis.]  Crablouse. 
Hare. 

Swore  you  had  broke  and  robb'd  his  house, 
And  stole  his  talismanic  louse, . . . 
His  flea,  his  morpion,  and  punaise. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  iii.  1,  431. 

Morris,  and  Morris-dance,  s.  Dance  in 
which  bells  are  jingled,  or  staves  or  swords 
clashed. 

How  like  an  everlasting  morris-dance  it  looks ! 
Nothing  but  hobby-horse  and  Maid  Marian. 

Hassinger,  Very  Woman,  iii.  2.   (Nares  by 
H.  and  W.) 

The  queen  stood  in  some  doubt  of  a  Spanish  in- 
vasion, though  it  proved  but  a  morris-dance  upon 
our  waves. — Sir  H.  Wotton. 

One  in  his  catalogue  of  a  feigned  library,  sets 
down  this  title  of  a  book.  The  morris-dance  of 
hereticks.— Bacon. 

The  sounds  and  seas,  with  all  their  finny  drove, 
Now  to  the  moon  in  wavering  morrice  move. 

Milton,  Coimts,l\5. 

The  dithyrambus  was  a  kind  of  extatick  morice- 
dance.—Bisliop  Stillingjleet,  Origines  Sacree,  ii.  4. — 

Four  reapers  danced  a  morrice  to  oaten  pipes- 
Spectator. 

Thus,  all  success  depending  on  an  ear, 
And  thinking  I  might  purchase  it  too  dear 
If  sentiment  were  sacrificed  to  sound, 
And  truth  cut  short  to  make  a  period  round, 
I  judged  a  man  of  sense  could  scarce  do  worse 
Than  caper  in  the  morris-dance  of  verse. 

Cowper,  Table-Talk. 

Morris-dance,  i.e.  Moorish  dance,  called  also 
morisco,  q.v.  These  dances  were  used  on  festival 
occasions,  and  particularly  on  May-day,  at  which 
time  they  are  not  even  now  entirely  disused  in  some 
parts  of  England. 

'  As  fit  as  ten  groats  for  the  hand  of  an  attorney, 
...  or  a  morris  for  May-day.' 

(Shako;spear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  ii.  2.) 
It  appears  that  a  certain  set  of  personages  were 
usually  represented  in  the  May-day  morris-dance, 
who  have  been  thus  enumerated.  1.  The  Beviau,  or 
fool.  2.  Maid  Marian,  or  the  Queen  of  May,  the 
celebrated  mistress  of  Hobin  Hood.  3.  The  friar, 
that  is,  Friar  Tuck,  chaplain  to  the  same  personage. 
4.  Her  gentleman-usher,  or  paramour.  5.  The  hob- 
by-horse. 6.  The  clown.  7.  A  gentleman.  8.  The 
May-pole.  9.  Tom  Piper.  10,  11.  Foreigners,  per- 
haps moriscos.  12.  The  domestic  fool  or  jester.  See 
these  illustrated  in  Mr.  Toilet's  account  of  a  painted 
window  in  his  possession,  subjoined  to  the  first  part 
of  Henry  IV.,  in  Steeven's  edition,  1778.  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  all  these  personages  were  always 
there,  but  allusions  to  all,  or  most  of  them,  are 
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found  in  various  places.  It  is  difficult  to  trace  any 
part  of  these  dances  clearly  to  Moorish  origin  ;  and 
the  presumption  is  chiefly  founded  upon  the  names 
morris  and  morisco.  Stowe  speaks  of  each  sheriff 
having  his  morris-dance,  in  the  Midsummer  Watches 
in  London,  p.  76.  Maid  Marian  was  very  frequently 
personated  by  a  man.  In  Randolph's  Arnyntas, 
act  v.,  the  stage  direction  is, '  Jocastus  with  a  mor- 
rice,  himselfe  Maid-Marrion.'  —  Nares,  Glossary* 
(H.  and  W.) 
Nine  men's  morris.  See  second  extract. 

The  folds  stand  empty  in  the  drowned  field, 
And  crows  are  fatted  with  the  murrain  flock ; 
The  nine  men's  morris  is  filled  up  with  mud. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  ii.  2. 

Nine  metis'  morrice  is  a  game  still  played  by  the 
shepherds,  cowkeepers,  &c.  in  the  midland  counties 
as  follows :  A  figure  (of  squares,  one  within  another) , 
is  made  on  the  ground  by  cutting  out  the  turf;  and 
two  persons  take  each  nine  stones,  which  they  place 
by  turns  in  the  angles,  and  afterwards  move  aker- 
nately,  as  at  chess  or  draughts.  He  who  can  play 
three  in  a  straight  lino  may  then  take  off  any  one 
of  his  adversary's,  where  he  pleases,  till  one,  having 
lost  all  his  men,  loses  the  game.— Alchorne,  Note  on 
Shalcespear. 

The  nine  mens'  morris  board,  instead  of  being  on 
the  turf,  is  now  more  frequently  cut  on  the  corn- 
binns  of  the  stables  at  the  Warwickshire  farm- 
houses, and  the  ploughmen  use  white  and  black 
beans  to  distinguish  their  men;  the  great  ob)ect 
being  to  get  three  of  them  in  a  row,  or,  as  it  is  cafled, 
to  have  a '  click-clack  and  an  open  row.'  In  order 
to  do  this,  you  are  allowed  to  take  up  your  adver- 
sary's pieces  as  at  draughts,  or  else  to  hem  them 
up  till  they  cannot  mo^e,  There  is  also  a  game 
called  '  three  men's  morris'  which  is  much  simpler. 
— J.  R.  Wise,  Shakspere,  His  Birthplace  and  its 
Neighbourlwod,  Glossary,  p.  155. 

Morris-dancer,  s.    [see  Morris.]    Dancer 
of  a  morris. 

There  went  about  the  country  a  set  of  morris- 
dancers,  composed  of  ten  men,  who  danced  a  maid 
inarian  and  a  tabor  and  pipe.— Sir  W.  Temple. 
Morris-dancing-,  s.    Dancing  of  a  morris. 

_I  took  delight  in  pieces  that  shewed  a  country 
village,  mor rice-dancing,  and  peasants  together  by 
the  ears. — Peacham. 

The  vulgar  sort  [of  Persians]  delight  in  morrice- 
dancing.—Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of  some  Years' 
Travels  into  Africa  and  the  Great  Asia,  p.  804. 
Morris-pike,    s.     [see  Morris.]     Moorish 
pike ;    formidable    weapon    used    by   the 
Moors. 

He  that  sets  up  his  rest  to  do  more  exploits  with 
his  mace  than  a  morris-pike. — Shakespear,  Comedy 
of  Errors,  iv.  3. 

The  English  mariners  laid  about  them  with  brown 
bills,  halberts,  and  morrice -pikes.— Reynard,  Deli- 
verance of  certain  Christians  from  the  Turks, 
Morrow,  s,     [A.S.  morgenJ\ 

1.  Morning.    Obsolete. 

Tho  when  appeared  the  third  morrow  bright 
Upon  the  waves  to  spread  her  trembling  light, 
An  hideous  roring  far  away  they  heard. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  ii.  12, 2. 
She's  white  as  morrow's  milk,  or  flakes  new  blown. 
Bishop  Hall,  Satires,  i.  7. 
I  would  not  buy 

Their  mercy  at  the  price  of  one  fair  word; 
To  have't  with  saying,  good  morrow. 

Sliakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  3. 
The  pale  rose  her  colour  lost  renews 
With  the  fresh  drops  fall'n  from  the  silver  morrow. 
Fairfax,  Translation  of  Tasso,  xx.  12a. 

2.  Day  after  the  present  day. 

The  Lord  did  that  thing  on  the  morrow.— Exodus, 
ix.  6. 

Thou 

Canst  pluck  night  from  me,  hut  not  lend  a  morrow. 
Sliakespear,  Richard  II.  i.  3. 

Peace,  good  reader,  do  not  weep, 
Peace,  the  lovers  are  asleep  j 
Let  them  sleep,  let  them  sleep  on, 
Till  this  stormy  night  be  gone, 
And  the  eternal  morrow  dawn, 
Then  the  curtains  will  be  drawn, 
And  they  waken  with  the,  light, 
Whose  days  shall  never  sleep  in  night.       Crashaw. 

To  morrow  you  will  live,  you  always  cry, 
In  what  far  country  doth  this  morrow  lief 
That  'tis  so  mighty  long  ere  it  arrive  : 
Beyond  the  Indies  does  this  morrow  live? 
"I is  so  far  fetch'd  this  morrow,  that  I  fear 
'Twill  be  both  very  old  and  very  dear. 
To  morrow  will  I  live,  the  fool  does  say, 
To  day  itself's  too  late,  the  wise  lived  yesterday. 

Cowley. 
Alas,  for  human  happiness ! 

Alas,  for  human  sorrow  ! 
Our  yesterday  is  nothingness. 

What  else  will  be  ouv  morrow  ?  Praed. 

It  seems  that,  for  three  or  four  days,  though  the 
disease  was  making  steady  progress,  he  was  not  sen- 
sible of  his  danger.  On  the  morrow  of  the  first  at- 
tack he  fixed  the  time  of  departure,  both  for  the 
army  and  the  lleet.— lilslwp  Tiiirlwall,  History  of 
Greece,  ch.  Iv. 
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To  morrow.     On  the  day  after  this  current 
day. 
To  morrow  comes ;  'tis  noon ;  'tis  night ; 

This  day  like  all  the  former  flies ; 
Yet  on  he"  runs  to  seek  delight 
To  morrow,  till  to  night  he  dies. 

Prior,  Epistle  to  the  Hon.  C.  Montague. 

As  a  substantival  phrase. 

Our  yesterday's  to  morrow  now  is  gone, 
And  still  a  new  to  morrow  does  come  on. 
We  by  to  morrow  draw  out  all  our  store, 
Till  the  exhausted  well  can  yield  no  more. 

Cowley. 

To  morrow  is  the  time  when  all  is  to  be  rectified. 
—Spectator. 

Morse,  s.     [Russian.]    Walrus  or  seahorse. 
That  which  is  commonly  called  a  sea-horse  is  pro- 
porly  called  a  morse,  and  makes  not  out  that  shape. 
—  Sir  T.  lirowne. 

It  seems  to  have  been  a  tusk  of  the  morse  or  wal- 
tron,  called  by  some  the  sea-horse.— Woodward, 
Essay  on  Fossils. 

Morsel,  s.  [N.Fr.  morcel;  L.Lat.  morsellus; 
Lat.  mordeo  =  bite  ;  pass.  part.  morsus.~\ 

1.  Piece  fit  for  the  mouth  ;  mouthful. 

Yet  cam'st  thou  to  a  morsel  of  this  feast, 
Having  fully  dined  before. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  i.  9. 
And  me  his  parent  would  full  soon  devour 
For  want  of  other  prey,  but  knows  that  I 
Should  prove  a  bitter  morsel,  and  his  bane. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  806. 
Every  morsel  to  a  satisfied  hunger,  is  only  a  new 
labour  to  a  tired  digestion. — South,  Sermons. 

He  boils  the  flesh, 
And  lays  the  mangled  morsels  in  a  dish. 

'Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  The  Giant's 

War. 

A  letter  to  the  keeper  of  the  lion  requested  that 
it  may  be  the  first  morsel  put  into  his  mouth. — Ad- 
dison. 

2.  Piece ;  meal. 

On  these  herbs,  and  fruits  and  flowers, 
Feed  first ;  on  each  beast  next,  and  fish  and  fowl, 
No  homely  morsels !     Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  603. 

A  dog  crossing  a  river  with  a  morsel  of  flesh  in  his 
mouth,  saw,  as  he  thought,  another  dog  under  the 
water,  upon  the  very  same  adventure.— Sir  R.  L' Es- 
trange. 

3.  Small  quantity. 

Of  the  morsels  of  native  and  pure  gold  he  had 
seen,  some  weighed  many  pounds.— Boyle. 
Morsure.  s.     Biting. 

That  all  the  invention  is  formed  by  the  morsure 
of  two  or  three  of  these  animals  upon  certain  capil- 
lary nerves,  which  proceed  from  thence,  whereof 
three  branrhes  spread  into  the  tongue  and.  two  into 
the  right  hand.—  Swift,  On  the  Mechanical  Opera- 
tion of  the  Spirit.  (Rich.) 

Mort.  s.     [Fr.  morte.']     Tune  sounded  at  the 
death  of  the  game. 

To  be  making  practised  smiles, 
As  in  a  looking-glass,  and  to  sigh,  as  'twere 
The  mort  o'  the  deer;  oh,  that  is  entertainment 
My  bosom  likes  not. 

SJiakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 
Then  hunting  was  a  pleasant  sport, 

And  chess  a  pretty  science, 
And  huntsmen  learned  to  blow  a  mort, 
And  heralds  a  defiance.  Praed. 

Mort.  s.     Woman.     Slang. 

Male  gipsies  all,  not  a  mort  among  them. — B. 
Jonson,  Masque  of  Gipsies. 

Mort.  s.     Lot,  in  the  sense  of  a  great  deal. 

Then  they  had  a  mort  of  prisoners.  —  Plautus 
made  English,  1691.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Mortal,   adj.      [Lat.   mortalis,   from  mors, 
mortis  =  death  ;  mortalitas,  -atis.~\ 

1.  Subject  to  death ;  doomed  some  time  to 
die. 

Nature  does  require 

Her  times  of  preservation,  which,  perforce, 
I,  her  frail  son,  amongst  my  brethren  mortal, 
Must  give  my  attendance  to. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 
This  corruptible  must  put  on  incorruption,  and 
this  mortal  must  put  on  immortality. — 1  Corinthians, 
xv.  53. 

Heavenly  powers,  where  shall  we  find  such  love  1 
Which  of  ye  will  be  mortal  to  redeem 
Man's  mortal  crime,  and  just,  the  unjust  to  save  ? 
Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  213. 

2.  Deadly  ;  destructive  ;  procuring  death. 

For  on  a  time  the  Sheep,  to  whom  of  yore 
The  Fox  had  promised  of  friendship  store, 
What  time  the  Ape  the  kingdom  first  did  gain, 
Came  to  the  court  her  case  there  to  complain, 
How  that  the  Wolf,  her  mortal  enemy. 
Had  sithenoo  slain  her  lamb  most  cruelly, 
And  therefore  crave  to  come  unto  the  king 
To  let  him  know  the  order  of  the  thing. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale. 
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Come  all  you  spirits 

That  tend  on  mortal  thoughts,  unsex  me  here, 
And  (ill  me  from  the  crown  to  the  toe,  top-full 
Of  direst  cruelty.  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  5. 

The  fruit 

Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world  and  all  our  woe. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  1. 

Some  circumstances  have  been  great  discouragers 
of  trade,  and  others  axe  absolutely  mortal  to  it.— Sir 
W.  Temple. 

Hope  not,  base  man !  unquestion'd  hence  to  go, 
For  I  am  Palaruon,  thy  mortal  foe. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  ii.  139. 

3.  Bringing  death. 

Safe  in  the  hand  of  one  disposing  power, 
Or  in  the  natal  or  the  mortal  hour. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  287. 

4.  Inferring  divine  condemnation ;    not  ve- 
nial. 

Though  every  sin  of  itself  be  mortal,  yet  all  are 
not  equally  mortal;  but  some  more,  some  less. — 
Perkins. 

5.  Human  ;  belonging  to  man. 

They  met  me  in  the  day  of  success ;  and  I  have 
learned  by  the  perfected  report,  they  have  more  in 
them  than  mortal  knowledge.— Shakespear,  Mac- 
beth, i.  5. 

The  voice  of  God 

To  mortal  ear  is  dreadful ;  they  beseech, 
That  Moses  might  report  to  them  his  will, 
And  terrour  cease.     Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  235. 

Success,  the  mark  no  mortal  wit, 
Or  surest  hand,  can  always  hit.     Butler,  Hudibras. 

No  one  enjoyment  but  is  liable  to  be  lost  by  tea 
thousand  accidents,  out  of  all  mortal  power  to  pre- 
vent.— South,  Sermons. 

Never,  tho'  ray  mortal  summers  to  such  length  of 

years  should  come, 

As  the  many- wintered  crow  that  leads  the  clanging 
rookery  home.  Tennyson,  Locksley  Hall. 

6.  Extreme  ;  violent.     Colloquial. 

The  birds  were  in  a  mortal  apprehension  of  the 
beetles,  till  the  sparrow  reasoned  them  into  under- 
standing.—Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

The  nymph  grew  pale,  and  in  a  mortal  fright, 
Spent  with  the  labour  of  so  long  a  flight : 
And  now  despairing,  cast  a  mournful  look 
Upon  the  streams. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Trans- 
formation of  Daphne. 

Mortal,  s.     Man  ;  human  being. 

Dost  thou  warn  poor  mortals  left  behind  ? 
A  task  well  suited  to  thy  gentle  mind, 

Tickell,To  the  Earl  of  Warwick  on  the  Death 

ofAddison. 

Her  eye-brow  box  one  morning  lost. . . . 
Sad  Helen  thus  to  Jenny  said, 
Her  careless  but  afflicted  maid, 
'  Put  me  to  bed,  then,  wretched  Jane ! 
Alas !  when  shall  I  rise  again  ? 
I  can  behold  no  mortal  now, 
For  what's  an  eye  without  a  brow  ? ' 

Prior,  A  Reasonable  Affliction. 
Mortality,  s. 

1 .  Subjection  to  death ;  state  of  a  being  sub- 
ject to  death. 

When  I  saw  her  die, 
I  then  did  think  on  your  mortality.  Carew. 

I  point  out  mistakes  in  life  and  religion,  that  we 
might  guard  against  the  springs  of  error,  guilt,  and 
sorrow,  which  surround  us  in  every  state  of  mor- 
tality.—  Watts,  Logick. 
Weighed  in  the  balance,  hero  dust 

Is  vile  as  vulgar  clay ; 
Thy  scales,  Mortality,  are  just 

To  all  that  pass  away. 

Byron,  Ode  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

2.  Death. 

I  beg  mortality 
Rather  than  life  preserved  with  infamy. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  L  iv.  5. 
Gladly  would  I  meet 
Mortality  my  sentence. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  775. 

3.  Power  of  destruction. 

Mortality  and  mercy  in  Vienna 
Live  in  thy  tongue  and  heart. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  1. 

4.  Frequency  of  death. 

The  rise  of  keeping  those  accounts,  first  began  in 
the  year  1592,  being  a  time  of  great  mortality. — 
Graunt. 

5.  Human  nature. 

A  single  vision  so  transports  them,  that  it  makes 
up  the  happiness  of  their  lives ;  mortality  cannot 
bear  it  often. — Dryden. 

Take  these  tears,  mortality's  relief, 
And  till  we  share  your  joys,  forgive  our  grief. 

Pope,  'Epitaph  on  Hon.  R.  Digby. 

Mortalize.  v.  a.     Make  mortal.     Rare. 

We  know  you're  flesh  and  blood  as  well  as  men, 
And  when  we  will,  can  mortalixe  and  make  you  so 
again.  A.  Bromo. 


Mortally,  adv.    In  a  mortal  manner. 

1.  Irrecoverably;  to  death. 

In  the  battle  of  Landcn  you  were  not  only  dan- 
gerously, but  in  all  appearance  mortally  wounded. 
— Dryden. 

2.  Extremely  ;  to  extremity.     Colloquial. 

Adrian  mortally  envied  poets,  painters,  and  arti- 
ficers, in  works  whereiu  he  had  a  vein  to  excel.— 
Bacon,  Essays. 

Know  all,  who  would  pretend  to  my  good  grace, 
I  mortally  dislike  a  damning  face.  Granville. 

Mortar,  s.  [Lat.  mortarium  ;  A.S.  mortere  ; 
Fr.  mortier.'] 

1.  Strong    vessel    in   which    materials    are 
broken  by  being  pounded  with  a  pestle. 

Except  you  could  bray  Christendom  in  a  mortar, 
and  mould  it  into  a  new  paste,  there  is  no  possibility 
of  an  holy  war. — Bacon. 

The  action  of  the  diaphragm  and  muscles  serves 
for  the  comminution  of  the  meat  in  the  stomach  by 
their  constant  agitation  upwards  and  downwards, 
resembling  the  pounding  of  materials  in  a  mortar. 
• — Ray,  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the  Works  of 
the  Creation. 

2.  Short  wide  cannon,  out  of  which  bombs 
are  thrown. 

Those  arms,  which  for  nine  centuries  had  braved 
The  wrath  of  time,  on  antique  stone  engraved, 
Now  torn  by  mortars  stand  yet  undel'aced 
On  nobler  trophies  by  thy  valour  raised.  Granville. 

Mortar,  s.  [Dutch,  morter ;  Fr.  mortier.} 
Cement  made  of  lime  and  sand  with  water, 
and  used  to  join  stones  or  bricks. 

They  had  brick  for  stone,  and  sliuie  had  they  for 
morter.— Genesis,  xi.  3. 

I  will  tread  this  unbolted  villain  into  mortar,  and 
daub  the  wall  of  a  Jakes  with  him.— Shakespear, 
King  Lear,  ii.  2. 

Lime  hot  out  of  the  kiln  mixed  soft  with  water, 
putting  sand  to  it,  will  make  better  mortar  than 
other. — Mortimer. 

Morter.  s.  [N.  Fr.  mortier,  from  mort  = 
death,  as  being  burnt  over  corpses.]  Lamp 
or  light ;  chamber-lamp.  Obsolete. 

By  that  morter  which  that  I  se«  brenne, 
Know  I  ful  wel  that  day  is  not  far  henne. 

Chaucer,  Troylus  and  Cryseyde,  iv.  1245. 

Mortgage,  s.  [Fr.  from  mort  =  dead  +  gage 
=  pledge.]  (the  t  not  sounded.) 

1.  Dead  pledge ;  security  put  by  the  debtor 
orMortagor  into  the  hands  of  a  creditor 
or  Mortgagee,  and  liable  to  be  forfeited 
by  forclosure. 

The  estate  runs  out,  and  mortgages  are  made, 
Their  fortune  ruin'd,  and  their  fame  betray'd. 

Dryden. 

The  Romans  do  not  seem  to  have  known  the 
secret  of  paper  credit,  and  securities  upon  mort- 
gages.— Arbuthnot. 

The  broker  here  his  spacious  beaver  wears, 
Upon  his  brow  sit  jealousies  and  cares ; 
Bent  on  some  mortgage,  to  avoid  reproach. 
He  seeks  bye-streets,  and  saves  the  expensive  coach. 
Gay,  Trivia,  ii.  277. 

2.  State  of  being  pledged. 

The  land  is  given  in  mortgage  only,  with  full  in- 
tention to  be  redeemed  within  one  year.— Bacon, 
Office  of  Alienation. 

Mortgage,  v.  a.      Fledge ;  put  to  pledge ; 
make  over  to  a  creditor  as  a  security. 
Mortgaging  their  lives  to  covetise. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  5,  46. 

His  land  mortgaged.     Bishop  Hall,  Satires,  iv.  6. 

Some  have  his  lands,  but  none  his  treasured  store, 

Lands  unmanured  by  us,  and  mortgaged  o'er  and 

o'er.  Harte. 

Mortgagee,  s.  One  who  takes  or  receives  a 
mortgage. 

An  act  may  pass  for  publick  registries  of  land,  by 
which  all  purchasers  or  mortgagees  may  be  secured 
of  all  monies  they  lay  out.— Sir  W.  Temple,  Miscel- 
lanies. 

People  are  now  reasoning  about  the  Jews  as  our 
fathers  reasoned  about  the  Papists.  The  law  which 
is  inscribed  on  the  walls  of  the  synagogues  prohibits 
covetousness.  But  if  we  were  to  say  that  a  Jew 
mortgagee  would  not  foreclose  because  God  had 
commanded  him  not  to  covet  his  neighbour's  house, 
every  body  would  think  us  out  of  our  wits.— Mac- 
aulay,  Critical  and  Historical  Essays,  Civil  Disa- 
bilities of  the  Jews. 

Mortgagor,  s.  The  accent  on  the  last  syl- 
lable, to  correspond  with  that  of  its  cor- 
relative mortgagee.  Neither  is  spelling 
with  -o-,  as  compared  with  -e-,  indifferent. 
A  mortgager  may  be  neither  mortgagor  nor 
mortgagee,  in  any  definite  or  special  sense ; 
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but  simply  a  person  who  is  in  the  habit  of 

effecting  mortgages. 

Mortgagor  is  he  who  mortgages  or  pawns  the  ' 
tends-,  as  he  to  whom  the  mortgage  is  made  is  ; 
called  the  mortgagee.    He  who  pledgeth  this  pawn  ; 
or  gage  is  called  the  mortgagor,  and  he  who  taketh 
it  the  mortgagee.    As  to  the  nature  of  the  estates  of 
the  mortgagor  and  mortgagee,  it  seems  to  be  at  . 
length  settled  that,  as  the  mortgagee  is  considered  j 
as  holding  the  estate,  merely  in  the  nature  of  a 
pledge, ...  a  mortgage,  though  in  fee, ...  is  consi- 
dered hi  equity  only  as  personal  estate. — Tomlin, 
Law  Dictionary.  (Granger.) 
Mortiferous.     adj.       [Lat.   mortifer,    from 

mors,  mortis  =  death  +fero  =  bear.]     Fatal ; 

deadly ;  destructive. 

"What  is  it  but  a  continued  perpetuated  voice 
from  heaven,  to  give  men  no  rest  in  their  sins,  no 
quiet  from  Christ's  importunity,  till  they  awake 
from  the  lethargick  sleep,  and  arise  from  so  dead,  so 
mortiferous  a  state,  and  permit  him  to  give  them 
life. — Hammond,  On  Fundamentals. 

These  murmurings,  like  a  mortiferous  herb,  are 
poisonous,  even  in  their  first  spring.— Dr.  H.  More, 
Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Mortification,  s. 

1.  State  of  corrupting,  or  losing  the  vital 
qualities ;  gangrene. 

It  appeareth  in  the  gangrene,  or  mortification  of  I 
flesh,  either  by  opiates,  or  intense  colds. — Bacon, 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

My  griefs  ferment  and  rage, 
Nor  "less  than  wounds  immedicable, 
Rankle  and  fester,  and  gangrene 
To  black  mortification. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  619. 

2.  Destruction  of  active  qualities. 

Inquire  what  gives  impediment  to  union  or  resti- 
tution, which  is  called  mortification;  as  when 
quicksilver  is  mortified  with  turpentine. — Bacon. 

3.  Act  of  subduing  the  body  by  hardships 
and  macerations. 

A  diet  of  some  fish  is  more  rich  and  alkalescent 
than  that  of  flesh,  and  therefore  very  improper  for 
such  as  practise  mortification. — Arbuthnot,  On  the 
Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

We  read  of  saints  who,  for  the  good  of  their  souls 
and  the  mortification  of  their  bodies,  have  volun- 
tarily yielded  themselves  a  prey  to  vermin ;  but 
though  many  persons  of  this  class  have  wielded  the 
reins  of  empire,  we  read  of  none  who  have  set  them- 
selves to  work,  and  made  laws  on  purpose  with  a 
view  of  stocking  the  body  politic  with  a  breed  of 
highwaymen,  housebreakers,  or  incendiaries^—  Ben- 
tham,  Principles  of  the  Civil  Code,  ch.  ii.  §  viii. 

4.  Humiliation  ;  subjection  of  the  passions. 

The  mortification  of  our  lusts  has  something  in  it 
that  is  troublesome,  yet  nothing  that  is  unreason- 
able.— Archbishop  Tillotson. 

You  see  no  real  mortification,  or  self-denial,  no 
eminent  charity,  no  profound  humility.no  heavenly 
affection,  no  true  contempt  of  the  world,  no  Chris- 
tian weakness,  no  sincere  zeal,  or  eminent  piety,  in 
the  common  lives  of  Christians. — Late. 

5.  Vexation;  trouble. 

It  is  one  of  the  vexations  mortifications  of  a  stu- 
dious man.  to  have  his  thoughts  disordered  by  a  | 
tedious  visit. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

We  had  the  mortification  to  lose  the  sight  of  I 
Munich,  Augsburg,  and  Ratisbon. — Addison,  Travels 
in  Italy. 

Mortifiedness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Mortified;  humiliation;  subjection  of 
the  passions.  Rare. 

No  way  suitable  to  that  Christian  simplicity,  mor- 
tifiednexs,  modesty,  and  humility,  which  those  times 
required.  —  Jeremy  Taylor,  Artificial  Handsome- 
ness, p.  114. 

Mortify,  v.  a.     [Fr.  mortifier.] 
\.  Destroy  vital  qualities. 

If  of  the  stem  the  frost  mortify  any  part,  cut  it 
off.— Evelyn,  Sylva,  b.  ii.  ch.  i.  §  3. 

2.  Destroy  active  powers,  or  essential  quali- 
ties. 

What  gives  impediment  to  union  or  restitution  is 
called  mortification,  as  when  quicksilver  is  mortified 
with  turpentine  or  spittle.— Bacon. 

He  mortified  pearls  in  vinegar,  and  drunk  them 
up. — HakevUl. 

Oil  of  tartar  per  deliquium  has  a  great  faculty  to 
find  out  and  mortify  acid  spirits.— Boyle. 

3.  Subdue  inordinate  passions. 

The  breath  no  sooner  left  his  father's  body, 
But  that  his  wildness,  mortified  in  him, 
Seem'd  to  die  too.  Shakespear,  Henry  V.  L  1. 

He  modestly  conjectures, 
His  pupil  might  be  tired  with  lectures. 
Which  help'd  to  mortify  his  pride. 

JSwift,  Cadenus  and  Vanessa. 

4.  Macerate  or  harass,  in  order  to  reduce  the 
body  to  compliance  with  the  mind. 
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\Te  mortify  ourselves  with  fish,  and  think  we 
fare  coarsely  if  we  abstain  from  flesh. — Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Mortify'd  he  was  to  that  degree, 
A  poorer  than  himself  he  would  not  see.      Dryden. 

With  fasting  mortify'd,  worn  out  with  tears, 
And  bent  beneath  the  load  of  seventy  years.  Harte. 

5.  Humble ;  depress ;  vex. 

He  is  controuled  by  a  nod,  mortified  by  a  frown, 
and  transported  by  a  smile. — Addison,  Guardian. 

How  often  is  the  ambitious  man  mortified  with 
the  very  praises  he  receives,  if  they  do  not  rise  so 
high  as  he  thinks  they  ought  ?— Id.,  Spectator. 
Mortify,  v.  n. 

1.  Gangrene;  corrupt. 

Try  it  with  capon  laid  abroad,  to  see  whether  it 
will  mortify  and  become  tender  sooner-,  or  with  • 
dead  flies  with  water  cast  upon  them,  to  see  whe- 
ther  it  will  putrefy. — Bacon. 

2.  Be  subdued ;  die  away. 

3.  Practise  religious  severities. 

This  makes  him  careful  of  every  temper  of  his 
heart,  give  alms  to  all  that  he  bath,  watch,  and  fast, 
and  mortify,  and  live  according  to  the  strictest 
rules  of  temperance,  meekness,  and  humanity. — 
Law. 

Mortifying:,  part.  adj. 

1.  [from  the  neuter  verb.]      Having  a  ten- 
dency toward,  running  into  mortification ; 
becoming  mortified. 

2.  Causing  mortification  (chiefly  in  the  moral 
sense  of  the  term). 

Let  my  liver  rather  heat  with  wine, 
Than  my  heart  cool  with  mortifying  groans. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

Mortise,  s.  [Fr.  mortaire.']  Hole  cut  into 
wood  that  another  piece  may  be  put  into  it, 
and  form  a  joint. 

A  fuller  blast  ne'er  shook  our  battlements ; 
If  it  hath  ruffian'd  so  upon  the  sea, 
What  ribs  of  oak,  when  mountains  melt  on  them, 
Can  hold  the  mortise.         Shakespear,  Othello,  ii.  1. 
Under  one  skin  are  parts  variously  mingled,  some  ' 
with  cavities,  as  mortesses  to  receive,  others  with 
tenons  to  fit  cavities. — Ray. 

Mortise,  r .  a.  Cut  with  a  mortise ;  join 
with  a  mortise. 

Tis  a  massy  wheel, 

To  whose  huge  spoke  ten  thousand  lesser  things 
Are  mortised  and  adjoin'd. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iii.  3. 
The  walls  of  spiders'  legs  are  made, 
Well  mortised  and  finely  laid. 

Drayton,  NympTiidia. 

Mortling.  s.  Miserable,  dying,  half  dead, 
or  deathlike,  animal.  Rare ;  hybrid,  the 
first  element  being  French,  the  latter  Eng- 
lish. 

A  wretched,  withered,  mortling,  and  a  piece  of 
carrion  wrapt  up  ha  a  golden  fleece. — Fasciculus 
Florum,  p. 35.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Mortmain,  s.      [Fr.  morte  =  dead,  main  = 

hand.]  Such  a  state  of  possession  as  makes 

property  inalienable ;  whence  it  is  said  to 

•    be  in  a  dead  hand,  in  a  hand  that  cannot 

shift  away  the  property. 

It  were  meet  that  some  small  portion  of  lands 
were  allotted  since  no  more  mortmains  are  to  be 
looked  for. — Spenser. 

Either  to  enliven  the  pallid  deadness  of  it,  [the 
'  face,]  and  to  redeem  it  from  mortmain ;  or  to  pair 
and  match  the  inequal  cheeks  to  each  other. — 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  62. 

Lands  in  mortmain  are  a  dead  weight  upon  com- 
merce.— Bishop  Warburton,  Sermons,  serm.xxxL 

Prohibitions  of  gifts  in  mortmain,  though  un- 
known to  the  lavish  devotion  of  the  new  kingdoms, 
had  been  established  by  some  of  the  Roman  empe- 
rors, to  check  the  overgrown  wealth  of  the  hierarchy. 
The  first  attempt  at  a  limitation  of  this  description 
in  modern  times  was  made  by  Frederic  Barbarossa, 
who,  in  1158,  enacted  that  no  fief  should  be  trans- 
ferred either  to  the  church  or  otherwise,  without 
the  permission  of  the  superior  lord.  Louis  IX.  in- 
serted a  provision  of  the  same  kind  in  his  Establish- 
ments. Castile  had  also  laws  of  a  similar  tendency. 
A  licence  from  the  crown  is  said  to  have  been  ne- 
cessary in  England  before  the  conquest  for  aliena- 
tions hi  mortmain ;  but  however  that  may  be,  there 
seems  no  reason  to  imagine  that  any  restraint  was 
put  upon  them  by  the  common  law  before  Magna 
Charta ;  a  clause  of  which  statute  was  construed  to 
prohibit  all  gifts  to  religions  houses,  without  the 
consent  of  the  lord  of  the  fee.  And  by  the  7th  Ed- 
ward I.  alienations  in  mortmain  are  absolutely 
taken  away;  though  the  king  might  always  exercise 
his  prerogative  of  granting  a  licence,  which  was  not 
supposed  to  be  effected  by  the  statute. — Hallam, 
View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the  middle  Ages, 
pt.ii,  cb.vii. 


MOSE 

Mortmal.  s.    [mort  =  dead  +  mal  =  evil.]   Bad 
sore. 

And  the  old  mort-mal  on  his  shin. 

B.  Jonson,  Sad  Shepherd,  ii.  6. 
See  Nares  by  H.  and  W.,  where  an  in- 
stance is  also  given  of  the  omission  of 
the  /,  mormal. 

Mortpay.  s.   Dead  pay ;  payment  not  made. 
Obsolete. 

This  parliament  was  merely  a  parliament  of  war, 
with  some  statutes  conducing  thereunto ;  as  the  se- 
vere punishing  of  mortpayes,  aiid  keeping  back  of 
soldiers'  wages.— Bacon. 

Mortress.  s.     Dish  of  meat  of  various  kinds 
beaten  together. 

A  nortress  made  with  the  brawn  of  capons, 
stamped,  strained,  and  mingled  with  like  quantity 
of  almond  butter,  is  excellent  to  nourish  the  weak. 
— Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Mortuary,  s.     [Lat.  mortuarium  ;   Fr.  mor- 
tuaireJ] 

1.  Burial-place. 

Look  on  thy  full  table  as  a  mortuary  of  the  dis- 
peopled elements;  where  their  slain  are  huddled 
up. — Whitiock,  Observations  on  the  present  Man- 
ners of  the  English,  p.  36 :  1654. 

2.  Gift  left  by  a  man  at  his  death  to  his 
parish  church,  for  the  recompense  of  his 
personal  tithes  and  offerings  not  duly  paid 
in  his  life-time. 

Mortuaries  are  a  kind  of  ecclesiastical  heriots, 
being  a  customary  gift  claimed  by  and  due  to  the 
minister  in  very  many  parishes  on  the  death  of  his 
parishioners.  They  seem  to  have  been  originally, 
like  lay  heriots,  only  a  voluntary  bequest  to  the 
church.— Sir  W.  Blaclcstone. 

Mortuary,  adj.     Belonging  to  the  burial  of 
the  dead. 

Near  the  pyramids  and  mortuary  caves.— Green- 
Jiill,  Art  of  Embalming,  p.  323. 

Mosaic,   adj.  [Lat.  opus  musivum.]  Formed 

.    by  small  tesselated  pieces  of  stone,  glass, 

and  similar  materials,   the  pieces  being, 

often,  so  small   as  to  give  the  effect   of 

painting ;  delicately  tesselated. 

The  most  remarkable  remnant  of  it  is  a  very  beau- 
ful  mosaick  pavement.— Addison,  Travels  in  'Italy. 

Ais-la-Chapelle,  his  capital,  became,  in  buildings 
and  in  the  marble  and  mosaic  decorations  of  his 
palace,  a  Roman  city,  in  which  Earl  sat  in  the  midst 
of  his  Teutonic  Diet. — Jlilman,  History  of  Latin 
Christianity,  b.  v.  ch.  i. 

Mosaic.  *.    Mosaic  work.   See  extract  from 
Wotton. 

Mosaick  is  a  kind  of  painting  in  small  pebbles, 
cockles,  and  shells  of  sundry  colours ;  and  of  late 
days  likewise  with  pieces  of  glass  figured  at  pleasure ; 
an  ornament  in  truth,  of  much  beauty,  and  long  life, 
but  of  most  use  in  pavements  and  floorings. — Sir  H. 
Wotton,  Elements  of  Architecture. 

Each  beauteous  flower, 
Iris  all  hues,  roses,  and  jessamin, 
Rear'd  high  their  flourish'd  heads  between,  and 

wrought 
Mosaick.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  697. 

Hadrian  bestows  on  Charlemagne,  as  a  pift,  the 
marbles  and  mosaics  of  the  imperial  palace  in  Ra- 
venna, that  palace  apparently  his  own  undisputed 
property.— Hilman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity 
b.  iv.  ch.  xii. 

This  art  was  practised  at  a  very  early  period,  and 
was  reintrodiiced  to  Italy  by  the  Byzantine  Greeks. 
It  was  applied  by  the  Romans  in  four  different 
styles :  the  opus  tesselatum,  the  opus  vermiculatum, 
the  opus  sectile,  and  the  opus  musivum.  The  tirst 
three  are  purely  geometric  or  ornamental,  and  are 
strictly  only  opus  lithostratum,  i.e.  the  regular  me- 
chanical arrangement  of  various  coloured  stones, 
sometimes  in  small  cubes  called  tesserae  or  tessellae, 
sometimes  in  slabs  of  various  shapes.  The  opus 
musivum  was  the  only  pictorial  mosaic,  Le.  in  which 
natural  objects  were  imitated. — Brands  and  Cox, 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Mosaical.  adj.     Same  as  Mosaic. 

The  trees  were  to  them  [the  flowers]  a  pavilion, 
and  they  to  the  trees  a  mosaical  floor.— Sir  P.  Sid- 
ney, Arcadia,  b.  L 

Moselle,  s.     Wine  from  the  grapes  grown 
near  the  river  so  called. 

In  pic-nics,  everything  ought  to  be  as  pay  as  the 
open  air  under  which  it  is  taken ;  the  wine  should 
reflect  the  heavens,  for  example.  Leave  bottled 
stout  to  ogres,  oh  reader !  and  honour  the  occasion 
with  the  ethereal  sparkle  of  the  transcendental 

moselle Lepel  jumped  to  his  feet  at  once.    '  God 

bless  me,— there  is  no  water.  Let  me  entreat  you  to 
take  some  Moselle.'  And  he  seized  a  silver  chased 
cup,  which  was  lying  unused  on  the  grass,  and  filled 


MOSK 

it  with  the  hissing  wine.— Hannay,  Singleton  Fan- 
tenoy,  vol.  i.  ch.  v. 
Moskered.  adj.     [?]     Rotten;  decayed. 

The  teeth  stand  thin,  or  loose,  or  moskered  at  the 
root.— Granger,  Commentary  on  Ecclesiastes,  p.  320 : 

rat 

Moslem,  s.     See  Mussulman. 
Mosque,  s.     [Turkish.]     Mahometan  tem- 
ple. 

In  this  mosque  we  saw  several  large  incense-pots, 
candlesticks  for  altars,  and  other  church-furniture, 
being  the  spoils  of  Christian  churches  at  the  taking 
of  Cyprus.— Maundrett,  Travels,  p.  14. 
Mosquito,  s.     See  Muskito. 
Moss.  *.     [A.S.  meos.'] 

1.  Plant  so  called,  the  numerous  species  and 
genera  of  which  form  an  important  botani- 
cal class  of  the  Cryptogamous,  Acotyle- 
donous,  or  Flowerless  plants. 

Though  moss  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  only 
an  excrescence  produced  from  the  earth  and  trees, 
yet  it  is  no  less  a  perfect  plant  than  those  of  greater 
magnitude,  having  roots,  flowers,  and  seeds,  yet  can- 
not be  propagated  from  seeds  by  any  art. — Miller. 

Such  mosses  as  grow  upon  walls,  roofs  of  houses, 
and  other  high  places,  have  seeds  that  when  shaken 
out  of  their  vessels,  appear  like  vapour  or  smoke.— 
—Ray,  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the  Works  of 
the  Creation. 

2.  Place  where  moss  grows  in  excess;  morass, 
or  boggy  place. 

In  many  of  the  mosses  of  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  are  often  dug  up  birch-trees. — Evelyn, 
Sylva,  ch.  xvii.  §  -2. 
Moss.  v.  a.    Cover,  overgrow  with  moss. 

An  oak  whose  boughs  were  moss'd  with  age, 
And  high  top  bald  with  dry  antiquity. 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  iv.  3. 

Mossed,  part.  adj.     Overgrown  with  moss. 

Will  these  moss'd  trees, 
That  have  out-lived  the  eagle,  page  thy  heels, 
And  skip  when  thou  point'st  out  ? 

Id.,  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 

Mossgrown.  adj.  Covered  or  overgrown 
with  moss. 

The  moss-grown  domes  with  spiry  turrets  crown'd. 
Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelard. 
The  rude  and  moss-grown  beech 
O'ercauopies  the  glade. 

Gray,  Odes,  On  the  Spring. 

Mossiness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Mossy;  state  of  being  covered  or  over- 
grown with  moss. 

The  herbs  withered  at  the  top,  sheweth  the  earth 
to  be  very  cold,  and  so  doth  the  mossiness  of  trees. — 
Bacon. 
The  foliage  of  o'ershadowing  trees, 

Earth's  verdant  mossiness  beneath ; 
The  balmy  odours  of  the  breeze ; 
The  silence  of  the  lonely  heath. 

Bernard  Barton,  Poems. 
Mosstrooper,  s.     See  extract. 

The  justices  of  Northumberland  and  Cumberland 
may  make  order  in  sessions  for  charging  the  respec- 
tive counties  for  securing  the  same  against  the  moss- 
troopers; that  is  thieves,  and  robbers,  who,  after 
having  committed  offences  in  the  borders,  do  escape 
through  the  wastes  and  mosses.— Statutes  13  and  14 
Charles  II.  c.  22. 

Mossy,  adj.  Overgrown  with  moss ;  covered 
with  moss. 

Old  trees  are  more  mossy  far  than  young ;  for  that 
the  sap  is  not  so  frank  as  to  rise  all  to  the  boughs, 
but  tireth  by  the  way,  and  putteth  out  moss. — 
Bacon,  Natural  and  Latptrimetttal  History. 

The  mossy  fountains  and  the  sylvan  shades, 
The  dreams  of  Pindus  and  the  Aonian  maids,        - 
Delight  no  more.  Pope,  Messiah,  3. 

Most.  adj.     [superlative  of  mo  =  more.] 

1.  Consisting  of   the    greatest  number  or 
quantity. 

Garden  fruits  which  have  any  acrimony  in  them, 
and  most  sorts  of  berries,  will  produce  diarrhoeas. — 
Arbuthnnt. 

He  thinks  most  sorts  of  learning  nourished  among 
them,  and  I,  that  only  some  sort  of  learning  was 
kept  alive  by  them.— Pope. 

Many  of  the  apostles'  immediate  disciples  sent  or 
carried  the  books  of  the  four  evangelists  to  most  of 
the  churches  they  had  planted.— Addison,  Defence 
of  the  Christian  Religion. 

2.  Greatest.     Obsolete. 

They  all  repair'd,  both  most  and  least. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

At  most  or  at  the  most.  Within  the  furthest 
limit.  » 

A  Spaniard  will  live  in  Irish  ground  a  quarter  of  a 
year,  or  some  mouths  at  the  most.— Bacon. 
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Make  the  most  of  (anything).  Derive  the 
greatest  benefit  or  advantage  from. 

The  report  of  this  repulse  flying  to  London,  the 
most  was  made  of  that  which  was  true,  and  many 
falsities  added.— Sir  J.  Hayward. 

A  covetous  man  makes  the  most  of  what  he  has, 
and  can  get,  without  regard  to  Providence  or  Na- 
ture.— Sir  R,  L'Estrangj. 

Most.  adv. 

1.  In  the  greatest  degree :  (sometimes  with 
the,  as  '  I  esteem  him  the  most'). 

Coward  dogs 
Most  spend  their  mouths,  when  what  they  seem  to 

threaten 
Runs  far  before  them.     Shakespear,  Henry  V.  ii.  4. 

He  for  whose  only  sake, 
Or  most  for  his,  such  toils  I  undertake. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  i.  858. 

2.  Word  placed  before  adjectives  and  adverbs 
to  put  them  in  the  superlative  degree. 

Competency  of  all  other  proportions  is  the  most 
incentive  to  industry ;  too  little  makes  men  despe- 
rate, and  too  much  careless.— Dr.  H.  More,  Decay 
of  Christian  Piety. 

The  faculties  of  the  supreme  spirit  most  certainly 
may  be  enlarged  without  bounds. — Cheyne,  Philoso- 
phical Principles  of  Natural  Religion. 

Whilst  comprehended  under  that  consciousness, 
the  little  finger  is  as  much  a  part  of  itself  as  what  is 
most  so. — Locke. 

Mostly,  adv.    For  the  greatest  part. 

This  image  of  God,  namely,  natural  reason,  if 
totally  or  mostly  defaced,  the  right  of  government 
doth  cease. — Bacon. 

Mostwhat.  ado.  For  the  most  port.  Ob- 
solete. 

I  go  thither  as  sent  by  him,  and  maintained  (most- 
what) of  him  ;  and  there  am  to  employ  my  time,  my 
body,  my  mind,  in  his  honour's  service. — Spenser, 
Letter  to  Gabriel  Harvey,  October  1579. 

God's  promises  being  the  ground  of  hope,  and 
those  promises  being  but  seldom  absolute,  mostwhat 
conditional,  the  Christian  grace  of  hope  must  be 
proportioned  and  atternperate  to  the  promise;  if  it 
exceed  that  temper  and  proportion,  it  becomes  a 
tympany  of  hope.— Hammond. 

Mot.  *.     [Fr.]     Word ;  motto. 

1.  Sentence  added  to  a  device.     Obsolete. 

With  his  big  title,  and  Italian  mot. 

Bishop  Hall,  Satires,  v.  2. 

Expressing  by  those  several  mots  conuexed,  that, 
with  those  arms  of  counsel  and  strength,  the  Genius 
was  able  to  extinguish  the  king's  enemies. — B.  Jon- 
son,  King  James's  Entertainment. 

Fabius'  perpetual  golden  coat, 
Which  might  have  '  semper  idem '  for  a  mot. 

Marston,  Satires. 

2.  Call  sounded  on  the  horn,  in  hunting,  at 
the  death  of  the  game :  (?  another  form  of 
Mort). 

'  Ay,'  said  the  knight,  '  this  is  a  pledge  of  Locks- 
ley's  goodwill,  though  I  am  not  like  to  need  it. 
Three  mots  on  this  bugle  will,  I  am  assured,  bring 
round,  at  our  need,  a  jolly  band  of  honest  yeomen.' 
— Sir  W.  Scott,  Ivanhoe,  ch.xlL 

Mote.  s.  [from  A.S.  TWO*  =  atom.]  Small 
particle  of  matter ;  anything  proverbially 
little. 

You  found  his  mote,  the  king  your  mote  did  see ; 
But  I  a  beam  do  find  in  each  of  three. 

Shakespear,  Lime's  Labour's  lost,  iv.  3. 
The  little  motes  in  the  sun  do  ever  stir,  though 
there  be  no  wind.— Bacon,  Natural  and  Experi- 
mental History. 

|  Mote,     [see  Must.]      Obsolete. 

1.  Must. 

However  loth  he  were  his  way  to  slake, 
Yet  mote  he  algates  now  abide. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

2.  Might. 

Most  ugly  shapes, 
Such  as  dame  nature  self  mote  fear  to  see. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Within  the  postern  stood  Argantes  stout 
To  rescue  her,  if  ill  mote  her  betide. 

Fairfax,  Translation  of  Tasso,  iii.  13. 

Mote.  s.  [from  A.S.  mol  =  meeting.]  Meet- 
ing. Obsolete. 

The  monk  was  going  to  London  ward, 
There  to  holde  grete  mote. 

Ballad  of  Rubin  Hood.    (Xares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Motet,  s.    [Fr.]    Kind  of  sacred  air ;  hymn. 

Commendini;  this  song's  delicate  air,  that  motet's 

dainty  air.— Brewer,  Comedy  of  Lingua,  iv.  1 :  1657. 

Dr.  Aldrich  has  adapted  the  music  of  two  of  their 

motets  to  English  words.— Mason,  Essays  on  English 

Church  Music,  p.  115. 

King  Henry  [VIII.]  com  posed  a  motett,  beginning 
'  Quarn  pulcra  es,  O  arnica  inea.'— Ibid.  note. 

i  Moth.  s.  [A.S.  mo6,  »*o56c.]  Lepidopterous 
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insect  so  called,  akin  to  the  butterflies, 
from  which  they  are  chiefly  distinguished 
by  the  position  of  the  wings  when  at  rest, 
which  is  horizontal,  or  on  an  approximate 
level  with  the  body,  rather  than  vertical, 
or  raised  so  as  to  meet  one  another  on 
their  upper  surfaces ;  by  the  antennae, 
which  are  tapering  rather  than  clavate,  or 
club-shaped,  at  the  ends ;  and  by  their 
habits,  which  are  nocturnal  or  crepuscular, 
rather  than  diurnal. 

All  the  yarn  Penelope  spun  in  Ulysses's  absence, 
did  but  nil  Ithaca  full  of  moths.— Shakespear,  Co- 
riolanus,  i.  3. 

Let  flames  on  your  unlucky  papers  prey, 
Or  moths  through  written  pages  eat  their  way, 
Your  wars,  your  loves,  your  praises  be  forgot, 
And  make  of  all  an  universal  blot. 

Charles  Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  vii.  28. 
Used  metaphorically. 

Every  soldier  in  the  wars  should  do  as  every  sick 
man  in  his  bed,  wash  every  moth  out  of  his  con- 
science.— Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iv.  1. 
Motheaten.  part.  pref.     Preyed  upon,  as  a 
garment  by  a  moth. 

Ruin  and  neglect  have  so  moth-eaten  her,  [the 
town  of  Fettipore,]  as  at  this  day  she  lies  prostrate, 
and  is  become  the  object  of  contempt  and  pity. — 
Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of  some  Years'  Travels 
into  Africa  and  the  Great  Asia,  p.  64. 

He  as  a  rotten  thing  cpnsumeth,  as  a  garment 
that  is  moth-eaten.— Job,  xiii.  28. 

The  old  copy  is  kept  '  in  archivis,'  though,  per- 
haps, as  it  always  was,  neglected,  soiled,  and  moth- 
eaten. — Hammond,  Works,  iv.  658. 

Mothen.  adj.     Full  of  moths.     Rare. 

Wre  rake  not  up  olde,  mouldie,  and  mothen  parch- 

mentes  to  seeke  our  progenitours'  names. — Fulke, 

Against  Allen,  p.  125 :  1580. 
Mother,  s.    [from  A.S.  modor.'] 

1.  Woman  who  has  borne  a  child. 

Let  thy  mother  rather  feel  thy  pride,  than  fear 
Thy  dangerous  stoutness. 

S/takespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  2. 
Used    adjectivally ;    generally    giving    two 
words  rather  than  a  compound. 

For  whatsoever  'mother  wit  or  art 
Could  work  he  put  in  proof. 

Spenser,  Mother  Htibberd's  Tale. 

The  good  of  mother  church,  as  well  as  that  of 
civil  society,  renders  a  judicial  practice  necessary.— 
Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

The  resemblance  of  the  constitution  and  diet  of 
the  inhabitants  to  those  of  their  mother  country, 
occasion  a  great  affinity  in  the  popular  diseases. — 
Arbuthnot,  On  the  Effects  of  Air  on  human  Bo- 
dies. 

The  strongest  branch  leave  for  a  standard,  cutting 
off  the  rest  close  to  the  body  of  the  mother  plant. — 
Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Many  think,  that  they  can  never  speak  elegantly, 
nor  write  significantly,  except  they  do  it  in  a  lan- 
guage of  their  own  devising :  as  if  they  were  ashamed 
of  their  mother-tongue,  and  thought  it  not  suffi- 
ciently curious  to  express  their  fancies.  By  means 
whereof  more  French  and  Latin  words  have  gained 
ground  upon  us  since  the  middle  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  than  were  admitted  by  our  ancestors 
. . .  not  only  since  the  Norman  but  the  Roman 
conquest. — Ileylin. 

Boccace  lived  in  the  same  age  with  Chaucer,  had 
the  same  genius,  and  followed  the  same  studies : 
both  writ  novels,  and  each  of  them  cultivated  his 
mother  tongue.— Dryden,  Preface  to  the  Fables. 
Mother  of  pearl.     See  Nacre. 

They  were  of  onyx,  sometimes  of  mother  of  pearl. 
— Hakeurill. 

With  of  omitted. 

His  mortal  blade 

In  ivory  sheath,  ycarv'd  with  curious  slights, 
Whose  hilt  was  burnish 'd  gold,  and  handle  strong 
Of  mother-pearl.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Mother  of  thyme.    Wild  thyme.    See  T  h  y  lu  e. 

2.  That  which  has  produced  anything. 

Alas,  poor  country! ...  It  cannot 
Be  call'd  our  mother,  but  our  grave. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

3.  Hysterical  passion. 

O,  how  this  mother  swells  up  tow'rd  my  heart ! 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  4. 

Melancthon  will  have  it  [melancholy]  as  common 
to  men,  as  the  mother  to  women,  upon  some  grievous 
trouble,  passion,  dislike,  or  discontent.  —  Burton, 
Anatomy  ofJIela>icholy,  p.  177. 

This  stopping  of  the  stomach  might  be  the  mo- 
ther •,  forasmuch  as  many  were  troubled  with  mother 
fits,  although  few  returned  to  have  died  of  them. — 
Graunt,  Observations  on  the  Bills  of  Mortality. 

4.  Familiar  term  of  address  to  an  old  woman, 
or  to  a  woman  devoted  to  a  religious  life. 
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I  will  about  it  straight ; 
No  longer  staying,  but  to  give  the  mother 
Notice  of  my  all'air. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  5. 

5.  Thick  substance. 

If  the  body  be  liquid,  and  not  apt  to  putrefy  to- 
tally, it  will  cast  up  a  mother,  as  the  mothers  of  dis- 
tilled waters.— Bacon. 

Potted  fowl,  and  fish  come  in  so  fast, 
That  ere  the  first  is  out  the  second  stinks, 
And  mouldy  mother  gathers  on  the  brinks. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Persius,  Hi.  140. 

[Mother,  the  dregs  of  vinegar,  oil,  wine,  is  the  same 
word,  though  often  erroneously  referred  to  Dutch 
•modder,  German  moder,  mud.  German  mutter, 
Bohemian  matka,  mother,  are  both  used  for  the 
mother  or  dregs  of  vinegar ;  Esthonian  emma,  mother, 
emmakas,  mother  of  vinegar.  The  expression  seems 
to  be  taken  from  the  process  of  distillation  or  of 
salt-making,  where  the  mother  waters  are  the  ori- 
ginal source  from  which  the  spirits  or  the  salts  are 
produced.  The  turbid  residue  is  the  mother  after 
parting  with  the  child,  to  which  the  process  of  ma- 
nufacture has  given  birth.  So  in  wine-making  the 
crushed  grapes  are  the  wine  in  its  mother's  womb, 
and  when  the  two  are  separated  in  the  process  of 
fermentation,  the  husks  and  stones  are  regarded 
as  the  effete  mother  or  matrix  from  whence  the 
pure  wine  has  been  produced.  When  applied  to 
sediment  subsequently  forming  in  the  liquid,  the 
mother  is  regarded  as  part  of  the  original  stock,  or 
parent  substance,  which  has  up  to  that  time  been 
retained  in  solution.— Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of 
English  Etymology.'] 

Mother,  v.  a.    Adopt  as  a  son  or  daughter. 
The  queen,  to  have  put  lady  Elizabeth  besides  the 
crown,  would  have  mothered  another  body's  child. — 
Howell,  History  of  England,  p.  170. 

Mother,  s.  Young  girl.  Obsolete,  except  as 
provincial,  when  mauther  is  the  commoner 

form. 

A  sling  for  a  motlier,  a  bow  for  a  boy, 
A  whip  for  a  carter.  Tusser, 

Five  Hundred  Points  of  good  Husbandry. 

Mother,  v.  n.  Bring  to,  pass  into,  a  mothery 

condition. 

Mothered,  part.  adj.  Brought  into  a  mothery 
condition. 

They  oint  their  naked  limbs  with  mother'd  oil. 

Dryden. 

Motherhood,  s.  Office  or  character  of  a 
mother. 

Thou  shalt  see  the  blessed  mother-maid 
Exalted  more  for  being  good, 

Than  for  her  interest  of  motherhood.  Donne. 

Mothering,  adj.     See  second  extract. 

I'll  to  thee  a  simnell  bring, 
'Gainst  thou  go'st  a  mothering ; 
So  that,  when  she  blesseth  thee, 
Half  that  blessing  thou'lt  give  me. 

Herrick,  Hesperides,  p.  278. 
To  go  a  mattering,  is  to  visit  parents  on  Midlent 
Sunday;  a  custom  derived,  as  Cowel  informs  us, 
from  persons,  in  the  times  of  popery,  visiting  their 
motlier  church  on  that  day,  and  making  their  offer- 
ings at  the  high  altar.  The  custom  is  yet  retained 
in  some  places,  and  is  also  known  by  the  name  of 
midlentiny. — Johnson. 

Motherless,  adj.     Destitute  or  bereft  of  a 

mother. 

I  might  shew  you  my  children,  whom  the  rigour 
of  your  justice  would  make  complete  orphans,  being 
already  motherless. — Waller,  Speech  to  tlie  House  of 
Commons. 

My  concern  for  the  three  poor  motherless  children 
obliges  me  to  give  you  this  advice. — Arbuthnot. 
Motherly,    adj.      Belonging  to   a  mother; 
suitable  to  a  mother. 

They  can  owe  no  less  than  child-like  obedience  to 
her  that  hath  more  than  motherly  power.— Hooker 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
Within  her  breast  though  calm,  her  breast  though 

pure, 

Motherly  cares  and  fears  got  head,  and  raised 
Some  troubled  thoughts. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  n.  63 
When  I  see  the  motherly  airs  of  my  little  daugh- 
ters when  playing  with  their  puppets,  I  cannot  but 
flatter  myself  that  their  husbands  and  childrei 
will  be  happy  in  the  possession  of  such  wives  and 
mothers. — Addison,  Spectator. 

Motherly,  adv.  After  the  manner  of  a 
mother. 

Th"  air  doth  not  motherly  sit  on  the  earth. 
To  hatch  her  seasons,  and  give  all  things  birth. 

Donne 

Motherwort.  s.  Plant  akin  to  the  thymes 
and  horehounds  so  called  ;  Leonurus  car- 
diaca. 

Motherwort  is  hot  and  dry  in  the  second  degree 
—  Gerarde,  Her/jail,  p.  705  :  1633. 
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Mothery.  adj.     Dreggy ;  feculent :  (used  of 
liquors). 

Or,  if  there  is  such  a  juice  as  Borri  pretends,  is  it 
not  enough  to  make  the  clearest  liquid  in  the  world 
both  feculent  and  mothery?— Sterne,  Tristram 
Shandy,  vol.  ii.  ch. xix.  (Rich.) 

Mothy.  adj.     Motheaten. 

His  horse  hipp'd  with  an  old  mothy  saddle,  the 
stirrups  of  no  kindred.— Shakespear,  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,  iii.  2. 

Motility.  s.     Capability  of  moving. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  cells  which  possess 
the  attribute  of  motility  is  also  true  of  that  still 
more  remarkable  order  of  cells  peculiar  to  the  ani- 
mal kingdom,  by  whose  agency  nerve-force  is  deve- 
loped.—Dr.  Carpenter,  Principles  of  Human  Phy- 
siology, §  3 :  1853. 

When  the  brain  is  affected,  and  the  patient  trou- 
bled with  persistent  headache,  associated  with  some 
slight  derangement  of  the  intelligence,  disorder  of 
the  sensibility,  illusions  of  the  senses,  depression  of 
spirits,  loss  of  mental  power,  or  modification  of  moti- 
lity, his  condition  is,  in  many  cases,  entirely  over- 
looked, or  studiously  ignored,  as  if  such  symptoms 
were  signs  of  robust  health,  instead  of  being,  as  they 
frequently  are,  indications  of  cerebral  disorder  re- 
quiring the  most  grave  and  serious  attention, 
prompt,  energetic,  and  skilful  treatment! — Dr. 
Forbes  Winslow,  On  certain  Obscure  Diseases  of 
the  Brain  and  Mind. 

Motion,  s.    [Lat.  motio,  -onis ;  motus,  pass, 
part,  of  moveo  =  move.~] 

1.  Act  of  changing  place  :  (opposed  to  rest). 

Immediate  are  the  acts  of  God,  more  swift 
Than  time  or  motion. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  TO.  176. 
The  sedentary  Earth, 
Served  by  more  noble  than  herself,  attains 
Her  end  without  least  motion.  Ibid.  viii.  33. 

Day  after  day,  day  after  day, 

We  stuck,  nor  breath  nor  motion, 
As  idly  as  a  painted  ship 
Upon  a  painted  ocean. 

Coleridge,  Ancient  Mariner. 

2.  Animal  life  and  action. 

Devoid  of  sense  and  motion. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  151. 

The  soul 

O'er  ministerial  members  does  preside, 
To  all  their  various  provinces  divide, 
Each  member  move,  and  every  motion  guide. 

Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

3.  Manner  of  moving  the  body ;  port ;  gait. 

Speaking  or  mute,  all  comeliness  and  grace 
Attend  thee,  and  each  word,  each  motion  forms. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  222. 
Virtue  too,  as  well  as  vice,  is  clad 
In  flesh  and  blood  so  well,  that  Plato  had 
Beheld,  what  his  high  fancy  once  embraced. 
Virtue  with  colours,  speech  and  motion  graced. 

Walter. 

4.  Change  of  posture  ;  action. 

By  quick  instinctive  motion  up  I  sprung. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  259. 
Encouraged  thus  she  brought  her  younglings  nigh, 
Watching  the  motions  of  her  patron's  eye. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  i.  532. 
Then  her  face  was  pale  and  thinner  than,  should 

be  for  one  so  young, 

And  my  eyes  on  all  her  motions  with  a  mute  obser- 
vance hung.  Tennyson,  Locksley  Hall. 

5.  Military  march,  or  remove. 

See  the  guards 

By  me  encamp'd  on  yonder  hill,  expect 
Their  motion.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  590. 

6.  Agitation ;  internal  action. 

My  womb 
Prodigious  motion  felt,  and  rueful  throes. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  779 
Cease,  cease  thou  foaming  ocean, 

And  let  a  lover  rest ; 
For  what's  thy  troubled  motion 
To  that  within  my  breast  ? 

Gay,  Songs  and  Ballads 

7.  Direction ;  tendency. 

In  our  proper  motion  we  ascend. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  75 

8.  Impulse  communicated. 

Whether  that  motion,  vitality  and  operation,  were 
by  incubation,  or  how  else,  the  manner  is  onlj 
known  to  God.— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Carnality  within  raises  all  the  combustion  with 
out :  this  is  the  great  wheel  to  which  the  clock  owes 
its  motion.— Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety 

Nor  love  is  always  of  a  vicious  kind, 
But  oft  to  virtuous  acts  inflames  the  mind ; 
Awakes  the  sleepy  vigour  of  the  soul, 
And  brushing  o'er,  adds  motion  to  the  pool. 

Dryden,  Cymon  and  Iphigenia,  2' 

9.  Tendency   of    the    mind;     thought    im 
pressed. 

Let  a  good  man  obey  every  good  motion  rising  in 
his  heart,  knowing  that  every  such  motion  proceeds 
from  God. — South,  Sermons. 
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0.  Proposal  made. 

If  our  queen  and  this  young  prince  agree, 
I'll  join  my  younger  daughter  and  my  joy 
To  him  forthwith,  in  holy  wedlock  bands. — 
Yes,  I  agree,  and  thank  you  for  your  motion. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  Hi.  3. 

1 .  Puppet  show ;  puppet.    Obsolete. 

He  compassed  a  motion  of  the  prodigal  son,  and 
married  a  tinker's  wife,  within  a  mile  where  my 
land  and  living  lies.— Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale, 
iv.  2. 

I  would  dance  at  may-poles,  and  make  syllabubs ; 
as  a  country-gentlewoman,  keep  a  good  house,  and 
come  up  to  term  to  see  motions.— B.  Jonson,  Cyn- 
thia's Bevels. 

If  he  be  that  motion  that  you  tell  me  of, 
And  make  no  more  noise,  I  shall  entertain  him. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Rule  a  Wife  and 
have  a  Wife. 

This  travelling  motion,  has  been  abroad  in  quest  of 
strange  fashions. — Marmion,  Antiquary. 

12.  Evacuation  of  the  intestine. 

13.  In  Law.    See  extract. 

A  motion  is  either  for  a  rule  absolute  in  the  first 
instance  ...  or  it  is  only  for  a  rule  to  show  cause,  or 
as  it  is  commonly  termed  'a  rule  nisi,'  i.e.  unless 
cause  be  shown  to  the  contrary;  which  is  afterwards 
••noved  to  be  made  absolute.  — Jacob,  Law  Dic- 
tionary. 
Motion,  v.  a.  Propose.  Obsolete. 

I  want  friends  to  motion  such  a  matter. — Burton, 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  576. 

Sir,  the  thing 

(But  that  I  would  not  seem  to  counsel  you) 
I  should  have  motion'd  to  you  at  the  first. 

jB.  Jonson,  Vol/pone. 

Thou,  that,  after  the  impetuous  rage  of  five  bloody 
inundations, . .  .  when  we  were  quite  breathless  of 
thy  free  grace,  didst  motion  peace  and  terms  of  cove- 
nant with  us.— Milton,  Of  Reformation  in  England, 
b.  ii. 
Motion,  v.  n. 

1.  Advise;  make  proposal ;  offer  plans.   Ob- 
solete. 

Well  hast  thou  motion'd,  well  thy  thoughts  era- 

ploy'd, 

How  we  might  best  fulfil  the  work  which  here 
God  hath  assign'd  us. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  229. 

2.  Make  a  gesture. 

Motioner.  s.     One  who  makes  a  motion. 

After  this,  when  many  words  had  passed  to  and 
fro,  and  the  woman  pitifully  bewailing  the  horrible 
hard  fortune  of  her  husband,  these  motioners,  as  hot 
as  they  were  for  the  betrayal  and  yielding  up  of  the 
towne,  inclined  to  mercy  and  changed  their  minds. 
— Holland,  Translation  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus. 

Motionless,    adj.     Wanting  motion ;  being 
without  motion. 

We  cannot  free  the  lady  that  sits  here, 
In  stony  fetters  fixt,  and  motionless. 

Milton,  Comus,  818. 

Ha !  Do  1  dream  ?    Is  this  my  hoped  success  ? 
I  grow  a  statue,  stiff  and  motionless. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe. 
Recumbent  there  the  maiden  glides  along 

On  her  aerial  way, 
How  swift  she  feels  not.  though  the  swiftest  wind 

Had  flagged  in  flight  behind. 
Motionless  as  a  sleeping  babe  she  lay, 

And  all  serene  in  mind, 
Feeling  no  fear.        Soutliey,  The  Curse  ofKehama. 

Motlst.  s.    In  Painting.   Disposer,  arranger, 
in  the  way  of  grouping  accessories. 

Howbeit,  a  man  is  much  more  moved  by  seeing 
than  by  hearing  ;  whence  I  hold  it  most  convenient 
for  that  painter  which  would  prove  a  cunning  mo- 
tist,  to  be  curiouslie  precise  in  diligent  observing  of 
the  above-named  rules. — Lomalius,  On  Painting: 
1598. 
Motive,  adj. 

1.  Causing  motion ;  movement. 

Shall  every  motive  argument  used  in  such  kind  of 
conferences  be  made  a  rule  for  others  still  to  con- 
clude the  like  by,  concerning  all  things  of  like  na- 
ture, when  as  probable  inducements  may  lead  them 
to  the  contrary  ?— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

2.  Having  the  power  to  move ;  having  power 
to  change  place. 

The  nerves  serve  for  the  conveyance  of  the  mo- 
tive faculty  from  the  brain ;  the  ligatures  for  the 
strengthening  of  them,  that  they  may  not  flag  in 
motion. — Bishop  Wilkins. 

We  ask  you  whence  does  motive  vigour  flow  ? 

Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

That  fancy  is  easily  disproved  from  the  motive 
power  of  souls  embodied,  and  the  gradual  increase 
of  men  and  animals. — Bentley. 

Motive,  s. 

1.  That  which  determines  the  choice;  that 
which  incites  the  action. 


Why  in  that  rawness  left  you  wife  and  children, 
Those  precious  motives,  those  strong  knots  of  love, 
Without  leave-taking  ?    Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3 
What  can  be  a  stronger  motive  to  a  firm  trust  01 
our  Maker,  than  the  giving  us  his  Son  to  suffer  for 
us  ?— Addison. 
2.  Mover.     Obsolete. 

Heaven  brought  me  up  to  be  your  daughter': 

dower ; 

As  it  hath  fated  her  to  be  my  motive 
And  helper  to  a  husband. 

Shakespear,  All's  loell  that  ends  well,  iv.  4 
Her  wanton  spirits  look  out 
Al  every  joint,  and  motive  of  her  body. 

Id.,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  5. 
Motley,  adj. 

1.  Characterised  by  diversity  of  colours,  like 
patchwork. 

They  that  come  to  see  a  fellow 
In  a  long  motley  coat,  guarded  with  yellow, 
Will  be  deceived. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.,  prologue. 
Expence  and  after-thought,  and  idle  care, 
And  doubts  of  motley  hue,  and  dark  despair. 

Dryden. 

2.  Characterised   by    diversity  of   kind  or 
origin. 

Enquire  from  whence  this  motley  style 
Did  first  our  Roman  purity  defile. 

Dry  den,  Translation  ofPersius,  i.  158. 

Motmot.  s.    [  ?  ]    In  Ornithology.    Bird  of 
the  family  Prionitidae  so  called. 

The  bee-eaters  appear  to  be  wanting  in  America, 
when  their  place  appears  to  be,  in  some  measure, 
supplied  by  the  motmots.— Translation  of  Cuvier's 
Reyne  Animal. 

Motor.  *.    [Lai]     Mover. 

Tell  motion  it  is  worse  than  mad,  whose  motor's 
not  Almiglitie.— Sir  J.  Davies,  Wittes  Pilgrimage, 
sign.  Q.  2.  b. 

Where  there  is  no  adulterous  intent  or  evil  thought 
in  the  heart ;  whose  prime  motor  and  spring  (as  to 
its  end  and  purpose)  being  set  true  to  the  measure 
of  God's  will,  the  outwardf  wheels,  motions,  and  in- 
dications cannot  go  amiss.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Arti- 
ficial Handsomeness,  p.  41. 

Those  bodies  being  of  a  congenerous  nature,  do 
readily  receive  the  impressions  of  their  motor,  and 
if  not  fettered  by  their  gravity,  conform  themselves 
to  situations,  wherein  they  best  unite  unto  their 
animator.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 
Motor,  adj.    [Lat.]     Motory.    Chiefly  used 
in  Physiology. 

The  more  varied  a  creature's  activities,  the  more 
varied  must  be  the  relations  in  which  it  puts  itself 
towards  surrounding  things;  and  hence  the  more 
varied  must  be  the  modes  in  which  surrounding 
things  affect  it.  And,  conversely,  the  greater  the 
variety  of  impressions  receivable  from  surrounding 
things,  the  greater  must  be  the  number  of  modifica- 
tions in  the  stimuli  given  to  the  motor  faculties; 
and  hence,  the  greater  must  be  the  tendency-towards 
modified  actions  in  the  motor  faculties.  Thus,  in 
respect  both  of  activity  and  complexity,  the  progress 
of  each  is  involved  with  the  progress  of  the  other.— 
Herbert  Spencer,  Principles  of  Psychology. 

Slight  epileptiform  seizures,  marked  deviations 
from  healthy  thought,  obvious  impairment  of  the 
intelligence,  occasional  loss  or  exaltation  of  sensa- 
tion in  some  part  of  the  body,  trifling  defect  of 
motor  power,  and  headache  of  an  acute  type,  have 
existed  for  some  time  previously  to  the  supposed 
commencement  of  the  disease,  and  yet  have  entirely 
escaped  observation,  and  if  recognised,  been  soon 
forgotten  by  the  patient  and  his  friends. — Dr.  Forbes 
Winslow,  On  certain  Obscure  Diseases  of  the  Brain 
and  Mind. 

Motorial.  adj.     Motory;  motor. 

If  the  mental  and  cerebral  condition  of  those  who 
have  been  represented  to  have  died  of  organic  dis- 
ease of  the  brain,  apparently  in  full  possession  of 
their  intellectual,  sensorial,  and  motorial  powers, 
had  been  subjected  to  a  close  and  rigid  analysis, 
some  degree  of  disorder,  or  impairment  of  these 
functions  would,  I  believe,  in  many  cases  have  been 
detected. — Dr.  Forbes  Winslow,  On  certain  Obscure 
Diseases  oftJie  Brain  and  Mind. 

Motory.  adj.     Giving  motion. 

The  bones,  were  they  dry,  could  not,  without  great 
difficulty,  yield  to  the  plucks  and  attractions  of  the 
motory  muscles.— Ray,  Wisdom  of  God  manifested 
in  the  Works  of  the  Creation. 

Mottled,  adj.  Marked  with  different  colours. 
'Beef!'  said  his  companion,  screwing  a  pinch- 
beck glass  into  his  right  eye.  '  Beef; — mottled,  cowey 
—humph  !  Lamb ;  —  oldish — rawish  —  muttony  — 
humph!  Pie;— stalish.  Veal  ?— no,  pork.  Ah! 
what  will  you  have  P  '—Lord  Lytton,  The  Caxtons, 
b.  iv.  ch.  iii. 

Motto.  s.  [Italian.]  Sentence  or  word  added 

to  a  device,  or  prefixed  to  anything  written. 

It  may  be  said  to  be  the  motto  of  human  nature, 

rather  to  suffer  than  to  die.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

\Ve  ought  to  be  meek-spirited,  till  we  are  assured 
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of  the  honesty  of  our  ancestors ;  for  covetousness 
and  circumvention  make  no  good  motto  for  a  coat. — 
Collier. 

It  was  the  motto  of  a  bishop  eminent  for  his  piety 
and  good  works  in  kins?  Charles  the  Second's  reign 
'  Inseryi  Deo  et  Isetare,'  Serve  God  and  be  chearful 
—Addison,  Freeholder. 

Everyman  who  has  seen  the  world  knows  that 
nothing  is  so  useless  as  a  general  maxim.  If  it  be 
very  moral  and  very  true,  it  may  serve  for  a  copy  to 
a  charity-boy.  If,  like  those  of  Rochefoucault,  it  be 
sparkling  and  whimsical,  it  may  make  an  excellent 
motto  for  an  essay.  But  few  indeed  of  the  many  wise 
apophthegms  which  have  been  uttered,  from  the 
time  of  the  Seven  Sages  of  Greece  to  that  of  Poor 
Richard,  have  prevented  a  single  foolish  action. — 
Macaulay,  Critical  and  Historical  Essays,  Machia 
velli. 

Moufflon,  s.    See  Musmon. 
Mould,  s.     [from  Fr.  mouiller.~]     Fungoid 
concretion  on  bodies  decaying  in  damp  and 
warm  places. 

All  moulds  are  inceptions  of  putrefaction,  as  the 
moulds  of  pies  and  flesh,  which  moulds  turn  into 
worms. — Bacon. 

The  malt  made  in  summer  is  apt  to  contract 
mould. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

A  hermit,  who  has  been  shut  up  in  his  cell  in  a 
college,  has  contracted  a  sort  of  mould  and  rust  upon 
his  soul,  and  all  his  airs  have  awkwardness  in  them. 
— Watts. 

Mould,  v.  n.    Gather  mould;    rot;    breed 
worms;  putrefy. 

Let  us  not  moulen  thus  in  idleness. 

Chaucer,  Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  prologue. 
When  the  host  reserved  beginneth  to  mowl  or 
putrifle,  and  should  ingender  wormes,  then  another 
substance  succeedeth  it. — Archbishop  Cranmer>  An 
swer  to  Bishop  Gardiner,  p.  400. 
In  woods,  in  waves,  in  wars  she  wants  to  dwell, 
And  will  be  found  with  peril  and  with  pain ; 
Ne  can  the  man  that  moulds  in  idle  cell 
Unto  her  happy  mansion  attain. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

There  be  some  houses  wherein  sweet  meats  will 
relent,  and  baked  meats  will  mould  more  than  in 
others. — Bacon. 

Mould,  v.  a.     Cover  with  mould;   corrupt 
by  mould. 

Shall  never  chest  bymolen  it,  ne  mough  after  byte 
it. — Vision  of  Piers  Plowman,  fol.  71. 
The  gylt  of  man  with  rust  of  synne  ymouled. 

Lydgate,  Lyfe  of  our  Lady,  b.  ii. 

Mould,  s.    [from  A.S.  mold.'] 

1 .  Earth ;  soil ;    ground  in  which  anything 
grows. 

Those  moulds  that  are  of  a  bright  chesnut  or 
hazelly  colour  are  accounted  the  best.— Miller. 

The  black  earth,  every  where  obvious  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  we  call  mould.— Woodward. 

2.  Matter  of  which  anything  is  made. 

When  the  world  began, 
One  common  mass  composed  the  mould  of  man. 

Dryden, 

Nature  form'd  me  of  her  softest  mould, 
Enfeebled  all  my  soul  with  tender  passions, 
And  sunk  me  even  below  my  weak  sex. 

Addison,  Cato. 

O  terror !  what  hath  she  perceived  ?    O  joy ! 
What  doth  she  look  on P    Whom  doth  she  behold? 
Her  hero  slain  upon  the  beach  of  Troy  P 
His  vital  presence  ?  his  corporeal  mould  1 

Wordsworth,  Laodamia. 
Mould,  s.     [from  Fr.  moule.~\ 

1.  Matrix  in  which  anything  is  cast,  or  in- 
which  anything  receives  its  form. 

I  could  rehearse,  if  that  I  would, 

The  whole  effect  of  Nature's  plaint, 
When  she  had  lost  the  perfit  mould, 
The  like  to  whom  she  could  not  paint.       Surrey. 
French  churches  all   cast   according  unto  that 
mould  which  Calvin  had  made.— Hooker,  Ecclesias- 
tical Polity. 

If  the  liturgies  of  all  the  ancient  churches  be  com- 
pared, it  nmy  be  perceived  they  had  all  one  original 
mould.— Ibid. 

My  wife  comes  foremost ;  then  the  honour'd  mould 
Wherein  this  trunk  was  framed. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  v.  3. 
The  liquid  ore  he  drain'd 

Into  fit  moulds  prepared  ;  from  which  he  form'd 
First   his  own  tools :    then  what  might   else   be 

wrought 
Fusile,  or  grav'n  in  metal. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  570. 

2.  Cast;  form. 

No  mates  for  you 
Unless  you  were  of  gentler,  milder  mould. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  1. 

.  Learn 

What  creatures  there  inhabit,  of  what  mould, 
Or  substance,  how  endued,  and  what  their  power, 
And  where  their  weakness. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  354. 
L  L  2 
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From  their  main-top  joyful  news  they  hear 
Of  ships,  which  by  their  mould  bring  new  supplies. 

Dryden. 
Mould,  v.  a.    Form  ;  shape  ;  model. 

Here  is  the  cap  your  worship  did  bespeak. — 
Why  this  was  moulded  on  a  poringer, 
A  velvet  dish ;  fie,  fie,  'tis  lewd. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.3. 

O  fleeting  joys 

Of  Paradise,  dear  bought  with  lasting  woes ! 
Did  I  request  thee,  Maker,  from  my  clay 
To  mould  me  man  ?      Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  741. 

He  forgeth  and  mouldeth  metals,  and  builds  houses. 
— Sir  M.  Hale. 

By  education  we  may  mould  the  minds  and  man- 
ners of  youth  into  what  shape  we  please,  and  give 
them  the  impressions  of  such  habits  as  shall  ever 
afterwards  remain.— Bishop  Atterbury. 

A  faction  in  England,  under  the  name  of  puritan, 
moulded  up  thdr  new  schemes  of  religion  with  re- 
publican principles  in  government  —8wtfl. 

Fabellus  would  never  learn  any  moral  lessons  till 
they  were  moulded  into  the  form  of  some  fiction  or 
fable  like  those  of  JSsop.— Watts. 

Dunstan  not  from  his  infancy,  but  from  his  youth, 
had  been  self-trained  as  a  monk.  In  Dunstan  were 
moulded  together  the  asceticism  almost  of  an  East- 
ern anchorite  (his  cell  would  hardly  give  free  room 
for  his  body,  yet  his  cell  was  not  only  his  dwelling, 
it  was  his  workshop  and  forge),  with  some  of  the 
industry  and  accomplishments  of  a  Benedictine.— 
Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b,  xii.  ch.  i. 

Mouldable.  adj.    That  may  be  moulded. 

The  differences  of  figurable  and  not  figurable, 
mouldable  and  not  mouldable,  are  plebeian  notions. 
— Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Moulder,  s.    One  who  moulds. 

We  are  against  those  unthinking,  overbearing 
people,  who,  in  these  odd  times,  under  that  pre- 
tence, [freedom  of  thought,]  set  up  for  reformers, 
and  new  molders  of  the  constitution.— Bishop  Ber- 
keley, Discourse  addressed  to  Magistrates. 

Moulder,   v.  n.     Turn  to  dust  by  natural 
decay ;  crumble  or  waste  away  gradually. 

If  he  had  sat  still,  the  enemies  army  would  have 
mouldered  to  nothing,  and  been  exposed  to  any  ad- 
vantage he  would  take.— Lord  Clarendon,  History 
of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

_  Whatsoever  moulders,  or  is  wasted  away,  is  car- 
ried into  the  lower  grounds,  and  nothing  brought 
back  again.— T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Finding  his  congregation  moulder  every  Sunday, 
and  hearing  what  was  the  occasion  of  it,  he  resolved 
to  give  his  parish  a  little  Latin  in  his  turn.— Addi- 
son, Spectator. 

This,  sir,  is  the  detail.  In  one  view  behold  a  na- 
tion overwhelmed  with  debt ;  her  revenues  wasted  ; 
her  trade  declining;  the  affections  of  her  colonies 
alienated ;  the  duty  of  the  magistrate  transferred  to 
the  soldiery;  a  gallant  army,  which  never  fought 
unwillingly  but  against  their  fellow  subjects,  mould- 
ering away  for  want  of  the  direction  of  a  man  of 
common  abilities  and  spirit ;  and,  in  the  last  in- 
stance, the  administration  of  justice  become  odious 
and  suspected  to  the  whole  body  of  the  people. — 
Letters  ofJunius,  let.  i. 

Moulder,  v.  a.     Turn  to  dust ;  crumble. 

The  natural  histories  of  Switzerland  talk  of  the 
fall  of  those  rocks  when  their  foundations  have  been 
moldered  with  age,  or  rent  by  an  earthquake.— Ad- 
dison, Travels  in  Italy. 

Mouldering,  part.  adj.   Falling,  crumbling, 
into  mould. 

See  the  wild  waste  of  all-devouring  years, 
How  Borne  her  own  sad  sepulchre  appears  ! 
With  nodding  arches,  broken  temples  spread, 
The  very  tombs  now  vanish'd  like  their  dead ; 
Some  felt  the  silent  stroke  of  moidd'ring  age, 
Some  hostile  fury.  Pope,  Moral  Essays,  ep.v. 

Fare  thee  well,  but  for  a  day, 
Then  we  mix  our  mouldering  clay. 

Byron,  Hebrew  Melodies,  Saul. 
Mouldiness.    s.      Attribute    suggested    by 
Mouldy;  state  of  being  mouldy. 

Flesh,  fish,  and  plants,  after  a  mouldiness,  rotten- 
ness, or  corrupting,  will  fall  to  breed  worms.— 
Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Moulding-,  s.    Ornamental  cavities  in  wood 
or  stone. 

Hollow  mouldings  are  required  in  the  work.— 
Moron. 

Moulding:,  verbal  abs.     Forming  by,  or  as 
by,  a  mould. 

Singleton  . . .  had  come  to  school  a  great  deal  too 
late  for  '  moulding,'  as  the  process  of  warping  youth 
is  amusingly  called.    He  had  read  a  great  deal  too 
much,  for  the  intellectual  part  of  it ;  and  as  for  tne 
other,  he  had  been  always,  for  the  last  few  years 
brought  into  contact  with  people  of  the  world.— 
Hannay,  Singleton  Fontenoy,  b.  i.  ch.  vii. 
Mouldwarp.  s.      [A.S.  mold- earth,  soil  + 
weorpan  =  throw   up,  warp.]      Mole,  i.e. 
animal  so  called. 
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Above  the  reach  of  loathful  sinful  lust, 
Whose  base  effect  through  cowardly  distrust 
Of  his  own  wings,  dare  not  to  heaven  flie, 
But  like  a  mouldwarp  in  the  earth  doth  lie. 

Spenser. 

While  they  play  the  mouldwarps,  unsavoury 
damps  distemper  their  heads  with  annoyance  only 
for  the  present.—  Carew. 

With  Kins  we  betray  the  vermin  of  the  earth, 
namely,  the  flchat  and  the  mouldwarp. — /.  Walton, 
Complete  Angler. 

Mouldy,  adj.    Overgrown  with  concretions. 

Why  stand'st  there,  quoth  he,  thou  brutish  block  ? 
Nor  for  fruit  nor  for  shadow  serves  thy  stock. . . . 
Thy  waste  bigness  but  cumbers  the  ground, 
And  dirks  the  beauty  of  my  blossoms  round ; 
The  nwuldy  moss  which  thee  accloyeth 
My  cinnamon  smell  too  much  annoyeth : 
\\  herefore  soon,  I  rede  thee,  hence  remove, 
Lest  thou  the  price  of  my  displeasure  prove. 

Spenser,  Sheplierds  Calendar,  February. 

Is  thy  name  Mouldy  I— Tea.— 'Tis  the  more  time 
thou  wert  used.— Ha,  ha,  ha;  most  excellent.  Things 
that  are  mouldy  lack  use.  Well  said,  Sir  John. — 
Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iii.  2. 

The  marble  looks  white,  as  being  exposed  to  the 
winds  and  salt  sea-vapours,  that  by  continually 
fretting  it  preserve  it  from  that  mouldy  colour 
which  others  contract. — Addison. 

It  is  but  just  to  him  to  say  that,  from  the  time  at 
which  he  became  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  there 
was  a  decided  improvement  in  the  naval  adminis- 
tration. . .  .  The  crews  had  better  food  and  drink 
than  they  had  ever  had  before;  comforts  which 
Spain  did  not  afford  were  supplied  from  home ;  and 
yet  the  charge  was  not  greater  than  when,  in  Tor- 
rington's  time,  the  sailor  was  poisoned  with  mouldy 
biscuit  and  nauseous  beer. — Macaulay,  History  of 
England,  ch.  xx. 

Moult,  v.  n.     [see  Mew.]     Shed  or  change 
the  feathers  ;  lose  feathers. 
Time  shall  moult  away  his  wings, 

Ere  he  shall  discover 
In  the  wide  whole  world  again 
Such  a  constant  lover.  Sir  J.  Suckling. 

Moulting:,  part.  adj.    Undergoing  change  of 
plumage ;  losing  feathers. 

The  widow'd  turtle  hangs  her  moulting  wings, 
And  to  the  woods  in  mournful  murmur  sings. 

Garth. 

Moulting-,  verbal  abs.     Period  during  which 
birds  undergo  a  change  of  plumage. 

Some  birds  upon  moulting  turn  colour,  as  Robin- 
red-breasts,  after  their  moulting,  grow  to  be  red 
again  by  degrees. — Bacon. 

Mouncn.  v.  a.     Munch. 

A  sailor's  wife  had  chesnuts  in  her  lap, 
And  mouncM,  and  mouncht,  and  mouncht. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  3. 

Mound,  s.    Embankment  of  earth  or  stone 
raised  for  fortification  or  defence. 

His  broad  branches,  laden  with  rich  fee, 
Did  stretch  themselves  without  the  utmost  bound 
Of  this  great  garden,  compass'd  with  a  mound. 

Spenser,  faerie  Queen. 
The  sea's  a  thief  ifrhose  liquid  surge  resolves 
The  mounds  into  salt  tears. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens, iv.  3. 
Nor  cold  shall  hinder  me  with  horns  and  hounds 
To  thrid  the  thickets,  or  to  leap  the  mounds. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  x.  82. 

Mound,  v.  a.     Fortify  with  a  mound. 

We  will  sweep  the  curled  vallies, 
Brush  the  banks  that  mound  our  alleys ; 
We  will  muster  nature's  dainties. 

Draytpn,  Muses'  Elysium :  1630. 
A  spacious  city  stood  with  firmest  walls 
Sure  mounded.  J.  Philips,  Cyder,  i.  175. 

Used  adjectivally,  or  as  thejirst  element  of  a 
compound. 

The  state  of  Milan  is  like  a  vast  garden  sur- 
rounded by  a  noble  mound-work  of  rocks  and 
mountains. — Addison. 

Mount,  s.     [A.S.  munt ;  Lat.  mons,  montis.~\ 

1.  Mountain;  hill. 

Jacob  offered  sacrifice  upon  the  mount. — Genesis, 
xxxi.  54. 

Behold  yon  mountain's  hoary  height, 
Made  higher  with  new  mounts  of  snow. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Horace,  Odes, 
b.  i.  ode  ix. 

2.  Artificial  hill  raised  in  a  garden  or  other 
place. 

He  might  see  what  mounts  they  had  in  short  time 
cast,  and  what  a  number  there  was  of  warlike  sol- 
diers.— Knolles,  History  of  tlie  Turks. 

3.  Public  treasure  ;  bank.     Obsolete. 

These  examples  confirmed  me  in  a  resolution  to 
spend  my  time  wholly  in  writing ;  and  to  put  forth 
that  poor  talent  Goa  hath  given  me,  not  to  parti- 
cular exchanges,  but  to  banks  or  mounts  of  perpe- 
tuity, which  will  not  break. — Jiacon. 
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Mount,  v.  n.     [Fr.  monlerJ] 

1.  Rise  on  high. 

Doth  the  eagle  mount  up  at  thy  command,  and 
make  her  nest  on  high  ? — Jab,  xxxix.  27. 

I'll  strive  with  troubled  thoughts  to  take  a  nap, 
Lest  leaden  slumber  poise  me  down  to-morrow, 
When  I  should  mount  with  wings  of  victory. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  v.  3. 

The  fire  of  trees  and  houses  mounts  on  high, 
And  meets  half-way  new  fires  that  show'r  from  sky. 

Cowley. 

If  the  liturgy  should  be  offered  to  them,  it  would 
kindle  jealousy,  and  as  the  first  range  of  that  ladder 
which  should  serve  to  mount  over  all  their  customs. 
— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

2.  Tower  ;  be  built  up  to  a  great  elevation. 

Though  his  excellency  mount  up  to  the  heavens, 
and  his  head  reach  unto  the  clouds,  yet  he  shall 
perish.— Job,  xx.  6. 

3.  Get  on  horseback. 

He  was  readie  to  his  steede  to  mount. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  v.  10, 16. 

4.  Attain  in  value ;  amount. 

Bring  then  these  blessings  to  a  strict  account, 
Make  fair  deductions,  see  to  what  they  mount. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  269. 
Mount,  v.  a. 

1.  Raise  aloft;  lift  on  high. 

The  fire  that  mounts  the  liquor  till  it  runs  o'er, 
Seeming  to  augment,  wastes  it. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  i.  1. 

The  air  is  so  thin,  that  a  bird  has  therein  no  feel- 
ing of  her  wings,  or  any  resistance  of  air  to  mount 
herself  by. — Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

2.  Ascend ;  climb. 

Shall  we  mount  again  the  rural  throne, 
And  rule  the  country  kingdoms  once  our  own  ? 

Dryden. 

3.  Place  on  horseback ;  furnish  with  horses. 

Three  hundred  horses  in  high  stables  fed, 
Stood  ready,  shining  all,  and  smoothly  dress'd; 
Of  these  he  chose  the  fairest  and  the  best, 
To  mount  the  Trojan  troop. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vii.  378. 

Clear  reason,  acting  in  conjunction  with  a  well- 
disciplined,  but  strong  and  vigorous  fancy,  seldom 
fail  to  attain  their  end:  fancy  without  reason,  is 
like  a  horse  without  a  rider;  and  reason  without 
fancy  is  not  well  mounted.  —  Grew,  Cosmologia 
Sacra. 

4.  Adapt  to,  or  set  upon,  parts  essential  for 
use  or  ornament :  (as,  '  To  mount  a  can- 
non '  =  set  a  gun  upon   a  carriage ;   to 
'  mount  a  precious  stone '  =  fit  it  to  some 
suitable  holder  ;  '  To  mount  a.  statue '  =  set 
it  upon  a  pedestal,  &c.). 

Mount  guard.     Do  duty  and  watch  at  any 
particular  post. 

Is  not '  statio '  properly  a  military  term,  signifying 
a  soldier's  being  upon  his  duty,  or  (as  we  now  s;>y 
in  England)  mounting  the  guard!  —  Harris,  On 
Isaiah,  liii.  p.  225  :  17o9. 
Mountain.  *.     [Fr.  montaigneJ] 
\ .  Large    hill ;    vast    protuberance    of  the 
earth. 

And  by  his  false  worship  such  power  he  did  gain. 
As  kept  nun  o'  the  mountain,  and  us  on  the  plain. 

Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

.The  ark  no  more  now  floats,  but  seems  on  ground, 
Fast  on  the  top  of  some  high  mountain  fix'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  850. 
From  Acmon's  hands  a  rolling  stone  there  came, 
So  large,  it  half  deserved  a  mountain's  name. 

Dryden. 
Used  adjectivally. 

Now  for  our  mountain  sport,  up  to  yond  hill, 
Your  legs  are  young.     Shakespear,  Cymbeline,ii[.  3. 

You  may  as  well  forbid  the  mountain  pines 
To  wag  their  high  tops,  and  to  make  a  noise, 
When  they  are  fretted  with  the  gusts  of  heaven. 

Id.,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1 . 

2.  Anything  proverbially  huge. 

I  had  been  drowned;  a  death  that  I  abhor;  for 
the  water  swells  a  man,  and  what  should  1  have 
been  when  I  had  been  swelled  ?  I  should  have  been 
a  mountain  of  mummy. — S/uikespear,  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,  iii.  5. 

She  did  corrupt  frail  nature  with  some  bribe, 
To  uiajte  an  envious  mountain  on  my  back, 
Where  sits  deformity  to  mock  my  body. 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iii.  2. 

3.  Wine  so  called. 

Very  little  old  mountain  or  Malaga  sweet  wine  is 
grown  at  present. — C.  Redding,  History  and  De- 
scription of  Modern  Wines,  p.  201 :  1851. 
Make  a  mountain  of  a  molehill.     Make  great 

out  of  little  difficulties.     See  Molehill. 
Mountain  in  labour.     Much  preparation  with 
little  result,  from  the  fable. 


Mountaineer,  s.  Inhabitant  of  the  moun- 
tains. 

Yield,  rustick  mountaineer. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

Mountaineer,    v.  n.     Assume,  practice,  the 

habits  of  a  mountaineer. 

Mountaineering,  verbal  abs.  Assumption, 
practice,  of  the  habits  of  a  mountaineer. 

Nevertheless,  the  human  arms  and  legs  do,  when 
needful,  fulfil,  to  some  extent,  each  others'  offices. 
Not  only  in  childhood  and  old  age  are  the  arms 
used  for  purposes  of  support,  but  on  occasions  of 
emergency,  as  when  mountaineering,  they  are  so  used 
by  men  in  full  vigour.  And  that  legs  are  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  capable  of  performing  the  duties  of 
arms,  is  proved  by  the  great  amount  of  manipula- 
tory skill  reached  by  them  when  the  arms  are  ab- 
sent.— Herbert  Spencer,  Inductions  of  Biology. 

Mountainer.  s.     Mountaineer.     Hare. 

Through  all  Turkic,  especially  in  places  desert, 
•  there  are  many  mountainers,  or  outlaws,  like  the 
wild  Irish,  who  live  upon  spoil.— Sir  H.  Blount, 
Voyage  into  the  Levant,  p.  21 :  1650. 

A  few  mountainers  may  escape,  enough  to  con- 
tinue human  race :  and  yet  being  illiterate  rusticks 
(as  mountainers  always  are)  they  can  preserve  no 
memoirs  of  former  times. — Bentley,  Sermons,  p.  103  : 
ed.  1724. 

This  word  is  certainly  written  mountainer,  as  well 
as  mountaineer,  though  Dr.  Johnson  notices  only 
the  latter.  Nor  has  Bentley  written  it  mountaineer, 
as  Dr.  Johnson  exhibits  the  word  in  the  example 
from  his  sermons,  but  mountainer.     Mountainer 
also  is  in  the  old  dictionary  of  Sherwood. — Toad. 
Mountainet.    «.       Hillock ;    small    mount. 
Hare. 

Her  breasts  sweetly  rose  up  like  two  fair  mown- 
tainets  in  the   pleasant   vale   of  Tempe.— Sir  P. 
Sidney. 
Mountainous,  adj. 

1.  Hilly;  full  of  mountains. 

The  ascent  of  the  land  from  the  sea  to  the  foot  of 
the  mountains,  and  the  height  of  the  mountains 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  are  to  be  computed, 
when  you  measure  the  height  of  a  mountain,  or  of  a 
mountainous  land,  in  respect  of  the  sea. — T.  Burnet, 
Theory  of  the  Earth. 

2.  Large  as  mountains ;  huge  ;  bulky. 

What  custom  wills  in  all  things,  should  we  do't, 
Mountainous  errour  would  be  too  highly  heapt 
For  truth  to  o'erpeer. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  ii  3. 
On  earth,  in  air,  amidst  the  seas  and  skies, 
Mountainous  heaps  of  wonders  rise ; 
Whose  towering  strength  will  ne'er  submit 
To  reason's  batteries,  or  the  mines  of  wit. 

Prior,  Odes,  On  Exodus  III.  14. 

3.  Inhabiting  mountains. 

In  destructions  by  deluge  and  earthquake,  the 
remnant  which  hap  to  be  reserved  are  ignorant  and 
mountainous  people,  that  can  give  no  account  of  the 
time  past. — Bacon,  Essays. 

Mountainousness.  s.  Attribute  suggested 
by  Mountainous;  state  of  being  full  of 
mountains. 

Armenia  is  so  called  from  the  mountainousness  of 
it. — Brerewood. 

Mountant.  adj.  [Fr.  montant.']  Rising  on 
high.  Rhetorical. 

Hold  up,  you  sluts, 

Your  aprons  mountant;  you're  not  oathable, 
Although,  I  know,  you'll  swear. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 
Mountebank,  s.  [Italian,  monta  in  banco. 
Florio,  1598.  To  the  etymology,  viz., 
mounting  a  bank,  our  old  writers  thus  al- 
lude :  'Fellow  to  mount  a  bank1 — the  Italian 
mountebanks.  (B.  Jonson,  Volpone.)  '  The 
paltriest  mime  that  ever  mounted  upon  bank.' 
(Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus.)] 
1.  One  who  mounts  a  bench,  or  stage,  in  a 
market,  fair,  or  other  public  place,  boast- 
ing of  his  medical  skill,  and  selling  medi- 
cines alleged  to  possess  infallible  powers. 

I  bought  an  unction  of  a  mountebank, 
So  mortal,  that  but  dip  a  knife  in  it, 
Where  it  draws  blood,  no  cataplasm  so  rare, 
Can  save  the  thing  from  death. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 
As  if  Divinity  had  catch'd 
The  itch  on  purpose  to  be  scratch'd ; 
Or,  like  a  mountebank,  did  wound 
And  stab  herself  with  doubts  profound, 
Only  to  shew  with  how  small  pain 
The  sores  of  faith  are  cured  again. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  1, 163. 
_But  ^Eschylus,  says  Horace  in  some  page. 
Was  the  first  mountebank  that  trod  the  st;tge. 

Drydfn,  Prologue  to  Sovhonisla. 
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I  give  Mansel  credit  for  his  invention,  in  propa- 
gating the  report  that  I  had  a  quarrel  with  a  mounte- 
bank'*  merry-andrew  at  Gloucester.— Smollett,  Ex- 
pedition of  Humphrey  Clinker. 

The  Greek  ydijs  was  originally  a  sorcerer,  who 
howled  over  his  magic  rites.  In  Italian,  ciarlatano 
is  from  ciarlare,  to  chatter  (hence  the  French  char- 
latan) :  cantauihanco  and  saltimbanco  derive  their 
names  from  the  habit  of  standing  on  a  bench  to  ad- 
dress the  people  and  exhibit  their  drugs,  &c.,  like 
the  English  mountebank.  Quacksalber,  German, 
and  quacksalver,  English,  (whence  quack,  by  abbre- 
viation), are  derived  from  the  garrulity  of  the  itine- 
rant vender  of  drugs  and  nostrums.  The  German 
quackeln  corresponds  to  our  cackle.  'Ayvprr)?,  a  col- 
l>-ctor  of  alms  or  money,  resembles  the  Latin  circu- 
lator,  a  vagrant  mountebank. — Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  On 
tin-  Influence  of  Authority  in  Matters  of  Opinion, 
ch.  ii.  note. 

2.  Any  boastful  or  false  pretender. 

As  nimble  jugglers,  that  deceive  the  eye, 
Disguised  cheaters,  prating  mountebanks, 
Aiid  many  such  like  libertines  of  sin. 

Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  2. 
There  are  mountebanks,  and  safatterers  in  state.— 
Sir  11.  L  Estrange. 

Nothing  so  impossible  in  nature  but  mountebanks 
will  undertake.— A  rbuthnot,  History  of  John  Hull. 
[Mountebank.— A.  quack  who  mounted  on  a  bench  to 
vaunt  his  pretensions  in  the  hearing  of  the  crowd. 
So  Italian  saltimbanco,  a  mountebank,  from  salire, 
saltare,  to  mount,  and  banco,  bench. — Wedgwood, 
Dictionary  of  English  Etymology.'] 

Mountebank,  v.  a.     Cheat  by  false  boasts 
or  pretences.     Hare. 

I'll  mountebank  their  loves, 
Cog  their  hearts  from  them. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  2. 

Mountebankery.  s.  Boastful  and  false  pre- 
tence ;  quackery.     Rare. 

More  empirical  state  mountebankery. — Hammond, 
Works,  iv.  509. 

Mountenaunce.    S.     Amount  of  a  thing  in 
space.     Obsolete. 

This  said,  they  both  a  furlong's  mountenaunce 
Retired  their  steeds,  to  runne  in  even  race. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Mounter,  s.     One  who  mounts. 
Though  they  to  the  earth  were  thrown, 
Yet  quickly  they  regain'd  their  own, 
Such  nimbleness  was  never  shown ; 
They  were  two  gallant  mounters. 

Drayton,  Nymphidia. 

Few  bankers  will  to  heaven  be  mounters.     Swift. 
Mounting1,  verbal  abs. 

1.  Ascent. 

From  this  the  beholder  descending  many  steps, 
was  afterwards  conveyed  again  by  several  mountings 
to  various  entertainments  of  scent  and  sight. — Sir 
II.  Wotton,  Elements  of  Architecture. 

Then  he  compared  and  criticised  the  dates  of 
every  rumoured  incident  of  the  last  twenty-four 
hours  ; . .  .  counted  even  the  number  of  stairs  which 
the  minister  had  to  ascend  and  descend  in,his  visit 
to  the  palace,  and  the  time  their  mountings  and  dis- 
mountings  must  have  absorbed. — B.  Disraeli,  Co- 
ningsbn,  b.  i.  ch.  i. 

2.  Adventitious  part  required    for  use  or 
ornament.     See  Mount,  v.  a.  4. 

Mountingly.    adv.     By  ascent.     Rare. 

I  leap'd  for  joy, 
So  mountingly,  I  touch'd  the  stars,  methought. 

Massinger,  Old  Law. 

Mounty.  s.    [N.Fr.  monteJ]   Rise  of  a  hawk. 
Obsolete. 

The  sport  which  Basilius  would  shew  to  Zelmane, 
was  the  mounty  at  a  heron,  which  getting  up  on  his 
waggling  wings  with  pain,  as  though  the  air  next  to 
the  earth  were  not  lit  to  fly  through,  now  diminished 
the  sight  of  himself.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Mourn,  v.  n.     [A.S.  murnan."] 

1.  Grieve;  be  sorrowful. 

My  vineyard  being  desolate,  moumeth  unto  me.- 
Jeremiah,  xii.  11. 

Next  came  one, 

Who  mourn'd  in  earnest,  when  the  captive  ark 
Maim'd  his  bruto  image,  head  and  hands  lopt  off. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  457. 

2.  Wear  the  customary  garb  of  sorrow. 

We  mourn  in  black ;  why  mourn  we  not  in  blood  ? 
Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  i.  1. 
What  though  no  friends  in  sable  weeds  appear, 
Grieve  for  an  hour,  perhaps  then  mourn  a  year ; 
And  bf-ar'about  the  mockery  of  woe 
To  midnight  dances,  and  the  public  show. 

Pope,  Elegy  to  the  Memory  of  an 

Unfortunate  Lady. 
Mourn,  v.  a. 


HOUR 


1.  Grieve  for;  lament. 

A  flood  thee  also  drown'd, 
And  sunk  thee  as  thy  sons ;  till  gently  rear'd 
By  the  angel,  on  thy  feet  thou  stood'st  at  last, 


Though  comfortless,  as  when  a  father  mourns 
His  children  all  in  view  destroy'd  at  once. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  757. 
The  muse  that  mourns  him  now  his  happy  triumph 
sung.  Dryden,  Threnodia  Augustatis. 

Portius  himself  oft  falls  in  tears  before  me, 
As  if  he  mourn'd  his  rival's  ill  success. 

Addison,  Cato. 
Utter  in  a  sorrowful  manner. 

The  love-lorn  nightingale 
Nightly  to  thee  her  sad  song  mourneth  well. 

Milton,  Comus,  234. 

Mourne.  s.  [  ?  ]  Round  end  of  a  staff;  part 
of  a  lance  to  which  the  steel  part  is  fixed, 
or  where  it  is  taken  off. 

He  carried  his  lances,  which  though  strong  to 
give  a  lancely  blow  indeed,  yet  so  were  they  co- 
loured with  hooks  near  the  mourne,  that  they  pret- 
tily represented  sheep  hooks. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Mourner,  s. 

1.  One  who  mourns  or  grieves. 

The  kindred  of  the  queen  must  die  at  Pomfret. — 
Indeed  I  am  no  mourner  for  that  news, 
Because  they  have  been  still  my  adversaries. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iii.  2. 
To  cure  thy  woe  she  shews  thy  fame ; 

Lest  the  great  mourner  should  forget 
That  all  the  race  whence  Orange  came, 
Made  virtue  triumph  over  fate. 

Prior,  Ode  on  the  Death  of  Queen  Mary. 
Where  cold  Obstruction's  apathy 
Appals  the  gazing  mourners'  hearts. 

Byron,  Tlie  Giaour. 

2.  One  who  follows  a  funeral  in  mourning 
attire. 

A  woman  that  had  two  daughters  buried  one, 
and  mourners  were  provided  to  attend  the  funeral. 
— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

He  lives  to  be  chief  mourner  for  his  son ; 
Before  his  face  his  wife  and  brother  burns ; 
He  numbers  all  his  kindred  in  their  urns. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  x.  380. 

3.  Something  used  at  funerals. 

The  mourner  yew,  and  builder  oak  were  there. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  961 
Mournful,  adj. 
1.  Having  the  appearance  of  sorrow. 

No  funeral  rites,  nor  man  in  mournful  weeds, 
Nor  mournful  bell  shall  ring  her  burial. 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  v.  5. 
The  winds  within  the  quivering  branches  play'd, 
And  dancing  trees  a  mournful  musick  made. 

Dryden. 

•2.  Causing  sorrow. 

Upon  his  tomb, 

Shall  be  engraved  the  sack  of  Orleans; 
The  treacherous  manner  of  his  mournful  death. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  1.  ii.  2. 

3.  Sorrowful ;  feeling  sorrow. 

The  mournful  fair, 
Oft  as  the  rolling  years  return, 
With  fragrant  wreaths  and  flowing  hair, 
Shall  visit  her  distinguish'd  urn. 

Prior,  Ode  on  the  Death  of  Queen  Mary. 

4.  Betokening  sorrow ;  expressive  of  grief. 

Nor  mournful  bell  shall  ring  her  burial. 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  v.  5. 
On  your  family's  old  monument 
Hang  mournful  epitaphs. 

Id.,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iv.  1. 
In  the  superlative  degree.     Rare. 

Thus  for  poor  Boehmer  are  the  i»ou.rnfullest  days 
and  nights  appointed. — Carlyle.  Historical  and  Mis- 
cellaneous Essays,  The  Diamond  Necklace. 

Mournfully,  adv.    In  a  mournful  manner ; 
sorrowfully. 

Beat  the  drum,  that  it  speak  mournfully. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  v.  5. 
Mourning:,  s. 

1.  Lamentation  ;  sorrow. 

Wo  is  me,  who  will  deliver  me  in  those  days  ?  the 
beginning  of  sorrows  and  great  mournings. — 2  Es- 
dras,  xvi.  17. 

2.  Garb  or  drapery  appropriate  to  funerals. 

With  sober  pace  they  marched,  and  often  stay'd, 
And  through  the  master-street  the  corps  convey'd, 
The  houses  to  their  tops  with  black  were  spread, 
And  ev'n  the  pavements  were  with  mourmng  hid. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  939. 
Used  adjectivally. 

Feign  thyself  to  be  a  mourner,  and  put  on  mourn- 
ing apparel.— 2  Samuel,  xiv.  2. 

Publish  it  that  she  is  dead ; 
Maintain  a  mourning,  ostentation, 
Hang  mournful  epitaphs. 

Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iv.  1. 

Mourningly.  adv.     In  a  mourning  manner  ; 
with  the  appearance  of  sorrowing. 

The  king  spoke  of  him  mlmirinf.'ly  and  mnurn- 
ingly.— Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  i.  1. 
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<.  MOUSTACHE 
Mouse,  s.  collective  (so-called  plural)  form, 

mice.     [A.S.  mus,  pi.  mys.~\ 
1.  Small  quadruped  so  called  of  the  genus 
Mus. 

The  eagle  England  being  in  prey, 
To  her  unguarded  nest  the  weasel  Scot 
Comes  sneaking,  and  so  sucks  her  princely  eggs ; 
Playing  the  mouse  in  absence  of  the  cat. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  i.  2. 
Where  mice  and  rats  devour'd  pot-tick  bread, 
And  with  heroick  verse  luxuriously  were  fed. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  iii.  339. 
This  structure  of  hair  I  have  observed  in  the  hair 
of  cats,  rats,  and  mice.—Derluim,  Physico-Theology. 
2.  Word  of  endearment.    Obsolete. 

Then  part  they  all;  each  one  unto  their  house; 
And  who  had  mark'd  the  pretty  looks  that  past 
From  privy  friend  unto- his  pretty  mouse, 
Would  say  with  me,  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night, 
It  was  a  party,  trust  me.  worth  the  sight. 

Breton,  Works  of  a  Young  Wit:  1577. 

Let  the  bloat  king  . . . 
Pinch  wanton  on  your  cheek,  call  you  his  mouse. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

Mouse,  v.  n.     (the  *  sounded  as  z.) 

1.  Catch  mice. 

2.  Tear  in  pieces,  as  a  cat  devours  a  mouse. 

Well  moused,  lion ! 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  v.  1. 
Mouse,  v.  a.     ?  Make  a  mouse  of. 

It  had  been  worse  to  have  been  prisoner 
To  such  a  beast ;  who,  though  he  doth  not  bear 
A  mouse's  heart,  might  have  mouz'd  me. 

Sir  R.  Fanshaive,  Translation  of  Guarini's 
Pastor  Fido,  p.  1 15 :  ed.  1676. 

Mouse-ear,  s.    Native  plant  so  called  of  the 
genus   Myosotis   (Gr.  five,  fivbc  =  mouse  + 
oyc,  t5roc  =  ear)  which  word  it  translates. 
To  him  that  hath  a  flux,  of  shepherd's-purse  he 

gives, 

And  mouse-ear  unto  him  whom  some  sharp  rupture 
grieves.  Drayton,  Polyolbwn,  song  xiii. 

Great  mouse-ear  is  called  of  the  later  herbarists 
Pilosella,  and  Auricula  muris ;  in  Dutch  Nagecruyt 
and  Muysoor;  Lacuna  thinks  it  Holosteum ;  in 
French  Oreille  do  rat,  ou  souris ;  in  Italian,  Pelo- 
sella;  in  English  mouse-ear.— Gerarde.  HerbalLij. 
426:  1633. 

Mousenole.  s.     Hole  which  gives  passage 
to  a  mouse  ;  very  small  cavity. 

He  puts  the  prophets  in  a  mouse-hole:  the  last 
man  ever  speaks  the  best  reason.— Dryden  and  Lee, 
(Edipus. 

He  can  creep  in  at  a  mouse-hole,  but  he  soon 
grows  too  big  ever  to  get  out  again.  —Bishop  Stilling- 
fleet. 

Mousehunt.  s.     Mouser.    Rare. 

You  have  been  a  mouse-hunt  in  your  time, 
But  I  will  watch  you. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  4. 
The  ferrets  and  mouse-hunts  of  an  index. — Milton, 
Of  Reformation  in  England,  b.  i. 

Mouser.  *.     Catcher,  hunter  (as  a  cat)  of 
mice.  * 

Puss,  a  madam,  will  be  a  mouser  still. — Sir  R. 
L'Estrange. 

When  you  have  fowl  in  the  larder,  leave  the  door 
open,  in  pity  to  the  cat,  if  she  be  a  good  mouser. — 
Swift,  Advice  to  Servants. 

Mousetaii.  *.    Native  plant  so  called  of  the 
genus  Myosurtis  (Gr.  j«vc,  /*«<><;  =  mouse  + 
ovpof  =  tail)  which  word  it  translates. 
-        Mousetaii  groweth  upon  a  barren  ditch  banke, 
neere  unto  a  gate  leading  into  a  pasture  on  the  right 
hand  side  of  the  way,  as  ye  go  from  London  to  a 
village  called  Hampstead ;  in  a  field  as  you  go  to  Ed- 
monton (a  village  neere   London)  unto  a  house 
thereby  called  Pirns,  by  the  foot-path's  sides;   in 
Woodford  Row  in  Waltham  Forest,  and  in  the  or- 
chard belonging  to  Mr.  Francis  Whetstone  in  Essex, 
and  in  other  places.— Gerarde,  Herball,  p.  426 :  1633. 

Mousetrap.   *.      Trap  in   which  mice  are 
taken. 

Many  analogal  motions  in  animals,  I  have  reason 
to  conclude,  in  their  principles  are  not  simply  me- 
chanical, although  a  mouse-trap,  or  Achitas'  dove, 
moved  mechanically. — Sir  M.  Hale, 

Madam,  getting  up  again. 
With  her  own  hand  the  mouse-trap  baited. 

Prior,  A  Reasonable  Affliction. 
Mousing:,  part.  a<tj.      Stealthy  ;  insidious ; 
sneaking ;  catlike. 

A  falcon  tow'ring.  in  his  pride  of  place 
Was  by  a  mousing  owl  hawk'd  at  and  kill'd. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  ii.  4. 

A  whole  assembly  of  mousing  saints,  under  the 
mask  of  zeal  and  good  nature,  lay  many  kingdoms, 
in  blood. — Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

Moustache,    s.     [Fr.]     See  Mustache, 
•2C1 
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Mouth,  s.     [A.S.  mu&.~] 

1.  Principal   aperture    in  the    head  of   an 
animal,  serving  for  the  passage  of  food, 
and  the  emission  of  the  voice. 

The  dove  came  in  to  him  in  the  evening ;  and  lo, 
in  her  mouth  was  an  olive  leaf  pluckt  off. — Genesis, 
viii.  11. 

There  can  be  no  reason  given,  why  a  visage  some- 
what longer,  or  a  wider  mouth,  could  not  have  con- 
sisted with  a  soul. — Locke. 

2.  Instrument  of  speech. 

We  will  call  the  damsel,  and  enquire  at  her  mouth. 
— Genesis,  xxiv.  57. 

Either  our  history  shall  with  full  mouth 
Speak  freely  of  our  acts  ;  or  else  our  grave, 
Like  Turkish  mute,  shall  have  a  tongueless  mouth, 
Not  worshipp'd  with  a  waxen  epitaph. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  i.  2. 

Havingly  frequently  in  our  mouths  the  name  eter- 
nity, we  think  we  have  a  positive  idea  of  it.— Locke. 

As  the  first  element  of  a  compound. 

Riotous  madness, 

To  be  entangled  with  these  mouth-made  vows, 
Which  break  themselves  in  swearing. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  3. 

3.  One  who  speaks  for  all;  oracle.    Ludi- 
crous. 

Every  coffee-house  has  some  particular  statesman 
belonging  to  it,  who  is  the  mouth  of  the  street  where 
he  lives. — Addison. 

4.  Cry ;  voice. 

Coward  dogs 
Most  spend  their  mouths,  when  what  they  seem  to 

threaten 
Runs  far  before  them.      Shakespear,  Henry  V.  ii.  4. 

The  beast  impetuous  with  his  tusks  aside 
Deals  glancing  wounds ;  the  fearful  dogs  divide, 
All  spend  their  mouth  aloft,  but  none  abide. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Atalanta 

and  Meleager. 

You  don't  now  thunder  in  the  capitol, 
With  all  the  mouths  of  Rome  to  second  thee. 

Addison,  Cato. 

5.  Orifice  of  a  vessel  by  -which  it  is  filled  or 
emptied;  entrance  to  any  cavity  or  pas- 
sage. 

Set  a  candle  lighted  in  the  bottom  of  a  bason  of 
water,  and  turn  the  mouth  of  a  glass  over  the  candle, 
and  it  will  make  the  water  rise.— Bacon,  Natural 
and  Experimental  History. 

The  mouth  is  low  and  narrow ;  but,  after  having 
entered  pretty  far  in,  the  grotto  opens  itself  in  an 
oval  figure.— Addison. 

6.  Part  of  a  river,   creek,   &c.,   where    its 
waters  join   those  of  an  ocean  or  other 
large  body  of  water. 

He  came  and  lay  at  the  mouth  of  the  haven,  daring 
them  to  fight. — Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

The  navigation  of  the  Arabick  gulf  being  more 
dangerous  toward  the  bottom  than  the  mouth, 
Ptolemy  built  Berenice  at  the  entry  of  the  gulf. — 
Arbuthnot,  Tables  of  ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and 
Measures, 

Make  mouths.    Make  grimaces. 

Against  whom  make  ye  a  wide  mouth,  and  draw 
out  the  tongue  ? — Isaiah,  Mi.  4. 

Persevere,  counterfeit  sad  looks, 
Make  mouths  upon  me  when  I  turn  my  back. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  iii.  2. 
Why  they  should  keep  running  asses  at  Coleshill, 
or  how  making  mouths  turns  to  account  in  Warwick- 
shire, more  than  any  other  parts  of  England,  I  can- 
not comprehend. — Addison. 

Down  in  the  mouth.     Chapfallen  ;  dejected. 

But,  upon  bringing  the  net  ashore,  it  proved  to  be 
only  one  great  stone,  and  a  few  little  fishes :  upon 
this  disappointment  they  were  down  in  the  mouth. 
— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Mouth,  v.  n.  [the  -th  sounded  as  in  thine.'] 
Speak  vehemently  and  clamorously ;  rant ; 
vociferate. 

Nay,  an  thou'lt  mouth 
I'll  rant  as  well  as  thou.     Shakespear,  Hamlet,  v.  1. 

I'll  bellow  out  for  Rome,  and  for  my  country, 
And  mouth  at  Caesar  till  I  shake  the  senate. 

Addison,  Cato. 

Mouth,  v,  a.  [the  -th  sounded  as  in  thine.'] 
1.  Utter  with  affected  loudness  and  vehe- 
mence. 

Speak  the  speech  as  I  pronounced  it,  trippingly 

on  the  tongue :  but  if  you  mouth  it,  I  had  as  lieve 

the  town-crier  had  spoke  my  lines.— Shakespear, 

Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

Twitch'd  by  the  sleeve  he  mouths  it  more  and 

more, 
Till  with  white  froth  his  gown  is  slaver'd  o'er.  _ 

Charles  Dryden,  Translation  ofJuvenal,v[i.l4&. 
What  else  can  I  do  ?    I  will  not  work,  and  I  can- 
not live  like  you  in  a  lone  wilderness  on  a  crust  of 
bread,    Nor  is  my  name  like  yours,  mouthed  by  the 
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praise  of  honest  men :  my  character  is  marked ; 
those  who  once  welcomed  me  shun  now. — Lord  Lyt- 
ton,  Eugene  Aram,  b.  iii.  ch.  ii. 
Friendship !  to  be  two  in  one  ! 

Let  the  canting  liar  pack ! 
Well  I  know  when  I  am  gone, 

How  she  mouths  behind  my  back. 

Tennyson,  TJie  Vision  of  Sin. 

2.  Chew  ;  eat ;  grind  in  the  mouth. 

Corne  carried  let  such  as  be  poore  go  and  glean, 
And  after  thy  cattel  to  mouth  it  up  clean. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good  Husbandry. 

Death  lines  his  dead  chaps  with  steel, 
The  swords  of  soldiers  are  his  teeth,  his  fangs ; 
And  now  he  feasts,  mouthing  the  flesh  of  men. 

Shalcespear,  King  John,  ii.  2. 

3.  Seize  in  the  mouth. 

He  keeps  them,  like  an  apple,  in  the  corner  of  his 
jaw;  first  mouth'd,io  be  last  swallowed. — Shakespear, 
Hamlet,  iv.  2. 

Lucilius  never  fear'd  the  times, 
But  lashed  the  city,  and  dissected  crimes ; 
Mutius  and  Lupus  both  by  name  he  brought, 
He  moiith'd  them,  and  betwixt  his  grinders  caught. 
Dryden,  Translation  of  Persius,  i.  228. 

4.  Insult ;  attack  with  reproachful  language. 

If  death  was  nothing,  and  nought  after  death ; 
If  when  men  died,  at  once  they  ceased  to  be, 
Returning  to  the  barren  womb  of  nothing, 
Whence  first   they  sprung;   then  might   the  de- 
bauchee 
Untreinbling  mouth  the  heavens. 

Blair,  The  Grave. 

Mouth-honour,  s.  Civility  outwardly  ex- 
pressed without  sincerity. 

Honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends, 
I  must  not  look  to  have ;  but  in  their  stead, 
Curses  not  loud  but  deep,  mouth-Jionour,  breath 
Which  the  poor  heart  would  fain  deny,  but  dare  not. 
Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  3. 

Mouthfriend.  s.  One  who  professes  friend- 
ship insincerely. 

May  you  a  better  feast  never  behold, 
You  knot  of  mouth-friends :  smoke  and  lukewarm 

water 
Is  your  perfection. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iii.  6. 
Mouthful,  s. 

1 .  What  the  mouth  contains  at  once. 

2.  Small  quantity. 

A  goat  going  out  for  a  mouthful  of  fresh  grass, 
charged  her  kid  not  to  open  the  door  till  she  came 
back.— Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

You  to  your  own  Aquinum  shall  repair, 
To  take  a  mouthful  of  sweet  country  air. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  iii.  499. 

Mouthpiece,  s. 

1.  Separable  piece  of  a  musical  wind  instru- 
ment, or  of  any  tube  for  blowing  through, 
to  suit  the  mouth  of  the  blower. 

A  brass  blowpipe  with  an  ivory  mouthpiece  com- 
plete the  apparatus. — Faraday,  Chemical  Manipu- 
lation. 

2.  Spokesman :  (as,  '  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
assembly'). 

Movable,  adj. 

1.  Capable  of  being  moved ;  not  fixed ;  port- 
able ;  such  as  may  be  carried  from  place  to 
place. 

In  the  vast  wilderness,  when  the  people  of  God 
had  no  settled  habitation,  yet  a  movable  tabernacle 
they  were  commanded  of  God  to  make.— Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Any  who  sees  the  Teverone  must  conclude  it  to  be 
one  of  the  most  movable  rivers  in  the  world,  that  it 
is  so  often  shifted  out  of  one  channel  into  another. 
— Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

Some  write  this  word  moveable,  and  its  derivatives 
moveableness,  moveably;  but  there  is  no  necessity 
for  retaining  the  e,  any  more  than  in  improvable,  or 
immovable,  where  Dr.  Johnson  indeed  omits  it ;  and 
it  is  indeed  now  usually  omitted. — Todd. 

2.  Shifting  in  respect  of  the  day  of  the  year. 

The  lunar  month  is  natural  and  periodical,  by 
which  the  movable  festivals  of  the  Christian  church 
are  regulated.— Holder. 

Henry  I.  is  said  to  have  extorted  a  sum  of  money 
from  the  English  church.  But  the  first  eminent 
instance  of  a  general  tax  required  from  the  clergy 
was  the  famous  Saladine  tithe ;  a  tenth  of  all  move- 
able  estate,  imposed  by  the  kings  of  France  and 
England  upon  all  their  subjects,  with  the  consent 
of  their  great  councils  of  prelates  and  barons,  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  intended  crusades. — 
Hallam,  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the 
middle  Ages,  ch.  vii.  pt.  ii. 

Movableness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Movable;  mobility;  possibility  to  be 
moved. 

2u  Moulin  took  his  errour,  at  leastwise  touching 
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the  movableness  of  the  poles  of  the  equator,  from 
Joseph  Scaliger. — Hakewill,  Apology,  p.  92. 

Movables,  s.  pL     Goods  ;  furniture. 

We  seize 

The  plate,  coin,  revenues,  and  movables, 
Whereof  our  uncle  Gaunt  did  stand  possess'd. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  ii.  1. 
Let  him  that  moved  you  hither, 
Remove  you  hence ;  I  knew  you  at  the  first 
You  were  a  movable. — Why,  what's  a  movable  1— 
A  joint  stool. 

Sliakespear,  Taming  oftlie  Shrew,  ii.  1. 
Surveys  rich  movables  with  curious  eye, 
Beats  down  the  price,  and  threatens  still  to  buy. 

Dryden. 
Movably.  adv.     In  a  movable  manner. 

His  back-piece  is  composed  of  eighteen  plates, 
movably  joined  together  by  as  many  intermediate 
skins.— Grew. 

Moval.  s.    Removal.     Rare. 

Whereat  he  by  and  by 

Put  forth  his  strength,  and  roused  it  from  the  root, 
And  it  removed,  whose  movall  with  loud  shout 
Did  fill  the  echoing  air. 

Virgil  by  Vicars,  1632.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Move.  v.  a. 

1.  Put  out  of  one  place  into  another ;  put  in 
motion. 

Sinai  itself  was  moved  at  the  presence  of  God. — 
Psalms,  Ixviii.  8. 

At  this  my  heart  trembleth,  and  is  moved  out  of 
his  place.— Job,  xxxvii.  1. 

2.  Give  an  impulse  to. 

He  sorrows  now,  repents,  and  prays  contrite 
My  motions  in  him  ;  longer  than  they  move, 
His  heart  I  know,  how  variable  and  vain 
Self-left.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  90. 

The  will  being  the  power  of  directing  our  opera- 
tive faculties  to  some  action,  for  some  end,  cannot 
at  any  time  be  moved  towards  what  is  judged  at  that 
tune  inattainable.— Locke. 

3.  Propose ;  recommend. 

If  the  first  consultation  be  not  sufficient,  the  will 
may  move  a  review,  and  require  the  understanding 
to  inform  itself  better.—  Archbishop  Bramhall,  An- 
swer to  Hobbes. 

They  are  to  be  blamed  alike,  who  move  and  who 
decline  war  upon  particular  respects. — Sir  J.  Hay- 
ward,  Life  and  Raigne  of  King  Edward  VI. 

To  Indamora  you  my  suit  must  move. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe. 

4.  Persuade;  prevail  on;  dispose  by  some- 
thing determining  the  choice. 

A  thousand  knees, 

Ten  thousand  years  together,  naked  fasting, 
Upon  a  barren  mountain,  and  still  winter 
In  storm  perpetual,  could  not  move  the  gods 
To  look  that  way  thou  wert. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iii.  2. 
When  she  saw  her  reasons  idly  spent, 
And  could  not  move  him  from  his  fix'd  intent, 
She  flew  to  rage. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  jEneid,vii.  522 

5.  Affect ;  touch  pathetically ;  stir  passion. 

It  was  great  ign'rance,  Gloster's  eyes  being  out, 
To  let  him  live ;  where  he  arrives  he  moves 
All  hearts  against  us.    Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  5. 

Should  a  shipwreck'd  sailor  sing  his  woe, 
Wouldst  thou  be  moved  to  pity,  or  bestow 
An  alms  ?       Dryden,  Translation  of  Persius,  i.  1 78. 

O  let  thy  sister,  daughter,  handmaid  move, 
Or  all  those  tender  names  in  one,  thy  love. 

Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelard. 

6.  Make  angry. 

Prom  those  bloody  hands 

Throw  your  distemper'd  weapons  to  the  ground 
And  hear  the  sentence  of  your  moved  prince. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  1. 

7.  Put  into  commotion. 

When  they  were  come  to  Bethlehem  ...  all  the 
city  was  moved  about  them.— Ruth,  i.  19. 

8.  Incite ;  produce  by  incitement. 

Then  feed  on  thoughts,  that  voluntary  move, 
Harmonious  numbers. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  37. 

9.  Conduct  regularly  in  motion. 

They,  as  they  move 

Their  starry  dance  in  numbers  that  compute 
Days,  months,  and  years,  tow'rds  his  all  cheering 

lamp, 
Turn  swift  their  various  motions. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iiL  579. 
Move.  v.  n. 

1 .  Be  in  a  state  of  changing  place ;  not  be  at 
rest. 

Whether  heaven  move  or  earth 
Imports  not,  if  thou  reckon  right-. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  70. 
The  senses  represent  the  earth  as  immovable ;  for 
though  it  do  move  in  itself,  it  rests  to  us  who  are 
carried  with  it.—Glanmlle, 
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2.  Have  a  particular  direction  of  passage. 

The  sun 

Had  first  his  precept  so  to  move,  so  shine, 
As  might  affect  the  earth  with  cold  and  heat. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  651. 

3.  Go  from  one  place  to  another. 

I  look'd  toward  Birnam,  and  anon,  methought, 
The  wood  began  to  move. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  5. 

On  the  green  bank  I  sat  and  listen'd  long, 
(Sitting  was  more  convenient  for  the  song), 
Nor  till  her  lay  was  ended  could  I  move, 
But  wish'd  to  dwell  for  ever  in  the  grove. 

Dryden,  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  132. 

This  saying,  that  God  is  the  place  of  spirits,  being 
literal,  makes  us  conceive  that  spirits  move  up  and 
down,  and  have  their  distances  and  intervals  in  God, 
as  bodies  have  in  space. — Locke. 

4.  Have  vital  action. 

In  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being.— 
Acts,  xvii.  28. 

5.  Walk  ;  bear  the  body. 

See  great  Marcellus !  how  inured  in  toils 
He  moves  with  manly  grace,  how  rich  with  regal 

81 ^ Dryden,  Translation  of  the  &neid,  vi.  1180. 

6.  March  as  an  army. 

Anon  they  move 
In  perfect  phalanx  to  the  Dorian  mood. 

Hilton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  549. 

7.  Go  forward. 

Through  various  hazards  and  events  we  move 
To  Latiuin. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  i.  285. 

8.  Change  the  posture  of  the  body  in  cere- 
mony. 

When  Haman  saw  Mordecai  in  the  king's  gate, 
that  he  stood  not  up,  nor  moved  for  him,  he  was  full 
of  indignation.— Esther,  v.  9. 
Move.  s. 

1.  Act  of  moving  pieces  in  any  game,  such 
as  in  chess. 

I  saw  two  angels  play'd  the  mate ; 
With  man,  alas  !  no  otherwise  it  proves, 
An  unseen  hand  makes  all  their  moves.         Cowley, 

2.  Scheme ;  device ;  artifice.    Colloquial. 
Moveless,  adj.     Unmoved ;  not  to  be  put 

out  of  the  place. 

The  lungs,  though  untoucli'd,  will  remain  move- 
less as  to  any  expansion  or  contraction  of  their  sub- 
stance.— Boyle. 

The  Grecian  phalanx,  moveless  as  a  tow'r, 
On  all  sides  batter'd,  yet  resists  his  pow'r. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Iliad. 
Movement,  s. 
\.  Manner  of  moving. 

What  further  relieves  descriptions  of  battles,  is 
the  art  of  introducing  pathetic  circumstances  about 
the  heroes,  which  raise  a  different  movement  in  the 
mind,  compassion  and  pity.  —  Pope,  Essay  on 
Homer. 

The  Wealth  of  Nations  . . .  has  been  read  by  ten 
thousands  of  persons,  who  accept  its  conclusions  be- 
cause they  like  them ;  which  is  merely  saying,  because 
the  movement  of  the  age  tends  that  way. — Buckle, 
History  of  Civilization  in  England,  vol.  ii.  ch.  vi. 

2.  Motion. 

Could  he  whose  rules  the  rolling  planets  bind, 
Describe  or  fix  one  movement  of  his  mind? 

Pope,  Essay  mi  Man,  ii.  35. 

3.  In  Clockmaking.    Inner  or  motion-making 
part  of  a  clock  or  watch  (i.e.  springs  and 
wheels),  as  opposed  to  the  outer  ones  (i.e. 
frame,  dial-plate,  &c.). 

Under  workmen  are  expert  enough  at  making  a 
single  wheel  in  a  clock,  but  are  utterly  ignorant  how 
to  adjust  the  several  parts,  or  regulate  the  movement. 
—Swift. 

Movent.    adj.      [Lat.  movens,  -ends,  pres. 
part,  of  moveo  =  move.]     Moving.     Hare. 
If  it  be  in  some  part  movent,  and  in  some  part 
quiescent,  it  must  needs  be  a  curve  line,  and  so  no 
radius.— Grew,  Cosmologia  Sacra. 
Movent.    s.      That  which  moves  another. 
Rare. 

That  there  is  a  motion  which  makes  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  day  and  night,  sense  may  assure  us ;  but 
whether  the  sun  or  earth  be  the  common  movent, 
cannot  be  determined  but  by  a  further  appeal. — 
Glanville,  Scepsis  Sdentifica. 
Mover.  8. 

1.  That  which  moves. 
a.  By  giving  motion. 

O  thou  eternal  mover  of  the  heavens, 
Look  with  a  gentle  eye  upon  this  wretch ! 
O,  beat  away  the  busy,  meddling  fiend, 
That  lays  strong  siege  unto  this  wretch's  soul. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iii.  3. 
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The  strength  of  a  spring  were  better  assisted  by 
the  labour  of  some  intelligent  mover,  as  the  heavenly 
orbs  are  supposed  to  be  turned. — Bishop  Wilkins, 
Mathematical  Maffick. 
I.  By  being  in  a  state  of  motion. 

So  orbs  from  the  first  mover  motion  take, 
Yet  each  their  proper  revolutions  make.      Dryden. 
2.  Proposer. 

See  here  these  movers,  that  do  prize  their  honours 
At  a  crack'd  drachm  ;  cushions,  leaden  spoons, 
Ere  yet  the  fight  be  done,  pack  up. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  i.  5. 
If  any  question  be  moved  concerning  the  doctrine 
of  the  church  of  England  expressed  in  the  thirty- 
nine  articles,  give  not  the  least  ear  to  the  movers 
thereof. — Bacon. 
Moving:,  part.  adj.    In  a  state  of  motion  or 
activity  ;  specially  the  emotions  ;  pathetic ; 
touching ;  adapted  to  affect  the  passions. 

Great  Jupiter, 

The  moving  prayer  of  JEacus  did  grant, 
And  into  men  and  women  turn'd  the  ant. 

Sir  B.  Blackmore. 

TL&\\.,moving  Muse !  to  whom  the  fair  one's  breast 
Gives  all  it  can,  and  bids  us  take  the  rest. 

Byron,  Tlie  Waltz. 
Few  sorrows  hath  she  of  her  own, 
My  hope,  my  joy,  my  Genevieve ! 
She  loves  me  best  whene'er  I  sing 

The  songs  that  make  her  grieve. 
I  played  a  soft  and  doleful  air, 
I  sang  an  old  and  moving  story— 
An  old  rude  song,  that  suited  well 

That  ruin  wild  and  hoary.  Coleridge. 

Moving,  verbal  abs.     Motive  ;  impulse. 

Represent  the  first  movings  of  the  heart  towards 
any  forbidden  object,  as  unlawful  in  themselves,  and 
destructive  in  their  consequence.— South,  Sermons, 
vi.  162. 

The  pretext  of  piety  is  but  like  the  hand  of  a  clock, 
set  indeed  more  conspicuously,  but  directed  wholly 
by  the  secret  movings  of  carnality  within. — Dr.  H. 
More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

Movingly,  ado.    In  a  moving  manner ;  pa- 
thetically. 

The  choice  and  flower  of  all  things  profitable  in 
other  books,  the  Psalms  do  both  more  briefly  and 
more  movingly  express,  by  reason  of  that  poetical 
form  wherewith  they  are  written.— Hooker,  Ecclesi- 
astical Polity. 
I  would  have  them  writ  more  movingly. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  1. 
His  air,  his  voice,  his  looks,  and  honest  soul, 
Speak  all  so  movingly  in  his  behalf, 
I  dare  not  trust  myself  to  hear  him  talk. 

Addison,  Cato. 

Movingness.     s.      Attribute   suggested  by 
Moving;  power  to  affect  the  passions. 

There  is  a  strange  movingness,  and,  if  the  epithet 
be  not  too  bold,  a  kind  of  heavenly  magick  to  be 
found  in  some  passages  of  the  Scripture,  which  is  to 
be  found  no  where  else. — Boyle,  Style  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, p.  242. 

Mow.  s.     [A.S.  mowe.~\     Heap  of  corn  or 
hay  laid  up  in  a  barn. 

Learne  skilfullie  how 
Each  grain  for  to  laie  by  itself  on  a  mow. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good 

Husbandry. 

Where'er  I  gad,  I  Blouzelind  shall  view, 
Woods,  dairy,  earn,  and  mows  our  passion  knew. 

Gay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Friday,  41. 

Mow.  v,  n.    Put  in  a  mow. 

Mow.  v.  a.  pret.  mowed,  part.  mown.    [A.S. 

mawan.~\ 
1.  Cut  with  a  scythe. 

Of  all  the  seed  that  in  my  youth  was  sowne, 
Was  nought  but  brakes  and  brambles  to  be  mown. 


Forth  he  goes, 
Like  to  a  harvest  man,  that's  task'd  to  mow 
Or  all,  or  lose  his  hire.   Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  i.  3. 

Whatever 
The  scythe  of  tune  mows  down,  devour  unspared. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  605. 
Beat,  roll  and  mow  carpet-walks  and  camniomile. 
— Evelyn. 

2.  Cut  down  with  speed  and  violence. 

He  will  mow  down  all  before  him,  and  leave  his 
passage  polled.— Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iv.  5. 

Thou  and  I,  marching  before  our  troops, 
May  taste  fate  to  'em ;  mow  'em  out  a  passage, 
Begin  the  noble  harvest  of  the  field. 

Dryden,  All  for  Love. 

^  Stands  o'er  the  prostrate  wretch,  and  as  he  lay, 
Vain  tales  inventing,  and  prepared  to  pray, 
Mows  off  his  head. 

Id.,  Translation  of  tJie  JEneid,  x.  773. 

Mow.  v.  n.    Gather  the  harvest. 

Gold,  though  the  heaviest  metal,  hither  swims ; 
Ours  is  the  harvest  where  the  Indians  mow, 
We  plough  the  deep,  and  reap  what  others  sow. 

Waller. 
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Mow.  *.  \mouth.~\  Wry  mouth ;  grimace. 
Obsolete. 

Apes  and  monkeys, 

'Twixt  two  such  shes,  would  chatter  this  way  and 
Contemn  with  mows  the  other. 

SJiakespear,  Cymbeline,  i.  7. 

Those  that  would  make  mowes  at  him  while  my 
father  lived,  give  twenty  ducats  apiece  for  his  pic- 
ture in  little.—/*/.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

Mow.  v.  n.    Make  mouths  or  grimaces. 

Make  them  to  lye  and  mowe  like  an  ape.— Parfre, 
Mystery  of  Candlemas-Day :  1512. 

For  every  trifle  are  they  set  upon  me ; 
Sometimes  like  apes,  that  mow  and  chatter  at  me, 
And  after  bite  me.  Shakespear,  Tempest,  ii.  2. 

Mowburn.  v.  n.  Ferment  and  heat  in  the 
mow  from  the  presence  of  vegetable  mois- 
ture. 

House  it  not  green,  lest  it  mowburn.— Mortimer, 
Husbandry. 
Mower,  s.     One  who  mows. 

Set  mowers  a  mowing,  where  meadow  is  grown. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of 

good  Husbandry, 

The  strawy  Greeks,  ripe  for  his  edge, 
Fall  down  before  him  like  the  mower's  swath. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  v.  5. 

All  else  cut  off, 

As  Tarquin  did  the  poppy-heads,  or  mowers 
A  field  of  thistles.  B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy. 

Mowing,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  cutting  with  a 
scythe. 

It  was  the  latter  growth  after  the  king's  mowings. 
— Amos,  vii.  1. 

Mowing,  verbal  abs.     Grimace.     Obsolete. 

Some  Smithfield  ruffian  takes  up  some  new  mow- 
ing with  the  mouth,  some  wrenching  with  the 
shoulder,  some  fresh,  new  oath,  that  will  run  round 
in  the  mouth.— Ascham. 

Mowing,  s.    Ability.      Obsolete. 

Without  whiche  mowyng  the  wretched  wyl 
shoulde  languishe  without  effecte. — Chaucer,  Trans- 
lation ofBoethius,  iv.  pr.  4. 

Moxa.  *.  In  Medicine.  Form  of  the  actual 
cautery,  applied  for  many  centuries  in 
China  and  Japan ;  recommended  as  far 
back  as  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  by  Sir  W. 
Temple,  and  recently  adopted  in  modern 
practice.  The  word  (probably  Japanese) 
is  the  name  of  woolly  down  picked  from 
the  leaves  of  a  species  of  Artemisia  (moxa), 
which  is  placed  on  the  part  to  be  cauter- 
ized, is  lit  and  allowed  to  burn  down  to 
the  flesh.  See  also  extract. 

The  moxa  is  a  small  mass  (usually  cylindrical  or 
pyramidal)  of  combustible  vegetable  matter,  em- 
ployed for  effecting  cauterization.  It  has  long  been 
known. that  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  prepared  it 
from  a  species  of  artemisia. . . .  European  moxas  are 
usually  made  either  with  cotton-wool  (which  has 
been  soaked  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  or  chlorate  of 
potash),  or  the  pith  of  the  snn-flower,  which  con- 
tains naturally  nitrate  of  potash. — Pereira,  Ele- 
ments of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  vol.  ii. 
pt.ii.  p.  24:  1857. 

Mucedinous.  s.  [Lat.  mucedo  =  mould.] 
Having  the  character  of  mould. 

(For  example  see  M  y  c  e  1  i  u  m.) 
Much.  adj.     [A.S.  mucel,  micelJ]     Great  in 
amount,  degree,  or  (rarely)  number. 

Thou  shalt  carry  much  seed  out  into  the  field,  and 
shalt  gather  but  little  in ;  for  the  locust  shall  con- 
sume it. — Deuteronomy,  xxviii.  38. 

Let  us  know, 

If  'twill  tie  up  thy  djscontented  sword, 
And  carry  back  to  Sicily  much  tall  youth. 
That  else  must  perish  here. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  6. 
I  am  well  served,  to  take  so  much  pains  for  one 
resolved  to  make  away  with  himself.— Sir  E.  L' Es- 
trange. 

Much.  adv. 
1.  In  a  great  degree. 

Abiinelech  said  unto  Isaac,  Go  from  us ;  for  thou 
art  much  mightier  than  we.— Genesis,  xxvi.  16. 

Excellent  speech  becoraeth  not  a  fool,  much  less 
do  lying  lips  a  prince. — Proverbs,  xvii.  7. 

Henceforth  I  fly  not  death,  nor  would  prolong 
Life  much,  bent  rather  how  I  may  be  quit 
Fairest  and  easiest  of  this  cumbrous  charge. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  547. 
Somewhat  awed,  I  shook  with  holy  fear, 
Yet  not  so  much  but  that  I  noted  well 
Who  did  the  most  in  song  and  dance  excel. 

Dryden,  The  Floioer  and  the  Leaf,  206. 
Much  suffering  heroes  next  their  honours  claim  ; 
Those  of  less  noisy  and  less  guilty  fame. 

Pope,  Temple  of  Fa-ne. 
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Homer  shall  last,  like  Alexander,  long, 
As  much  recorded,  and  as  often  sung.        Granville 
1.  Nearly  :  (with  as). 

All  left  the  world  much  as  they  found  it,  ever  un- 
quiet, subject  to  changes  and  revolutions.— Sir  W. 
Temple. 
With  so. 

The  waters  covered  the  chariots  and  horsemen ; 
there  remained  not  so  much  as  one.  —  Exodus, 
xiv.  28. 

Make  much  of.  Treat  with  regard  ;  fondle  ; 
pamper. 

Though  he  knew  his  discourse  was  to  entertain 
him  from  a  more  streight  parley,  yet  he  durst  not 
but  kiss  his  rod,  and  gladly  make  much  of  that 
entertainment  which  she  allotted  unto  him.— Sir 
P.  Sidney. 

When  thou  earnest  first, 
Thou  stroak'dst,  and  mad'st  much  of  me ;   and 

wouldst  give  me 
Water  with  berries  in't.    Shakespear,  Tempest,  i.  2. 

Much  at  one.  Nearly  of  equal  value;  of 
equal  influence. 

Then  prayers  are  vain  as  curses,  much  at  one 
In  a  slave's  mouth,  against  a  monarch's  power. 

Dryden. 
Used  substantivally. 

They  gathered  themselves  together  against  Moses 
and  Aaron,  and  said  unto  them,  Ye  take  too  much 
upon  you. — Numbers,  xvi.  8. 

Thou  think'st  it  much  to  tread  the  ooze 
Of  the  salt  deep.  Shakespear,  Tempest,  i.  2. 

Nor  grudge  I  thee  the  much  the  Grecians  give, 
Nor  murm'ring  take  the  little  I  receive. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  First  Book 
of  tlie  Iliad,  250. 

Muchel.  adj.     Much.      Obsolete. 

He  had  in  arms  abroad  won  muchel  fame, 
And  fill'd  far  lauds  with  glory  of  his  might. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Muchgood.  s.     See  Parsley. 

Muchness,  s.     Quantity. 

This  sluggish  humour  is  condemned  long  ago  for 
a  misspender  of  time.  And  surely  it  is  not  alone 
very  dangerous,  in  regard  to  the  quantity  and  much- 
ness of  time  which  it  filcheth ;  but  also  in  regard  of 
the  quality  and  goodness :  for  it  ordinarily  feeds 
gluttonously  on  the  very  fat  of  time;  it  eats  the 
very  flower  of  the  day;  and  consumes  the  first 
fruits  of  our  hours,  even  the  morning  season. — 
Whateley,  Redemption  of  Time,  p.  20 :  1634. 

Much  of  a  muchness.  Much  of  the  same  kind. 

Muchwhat.  adv.     Nearly. 

The  motion  being  conveyed  from  the  brain  of 
man  to  the  fancy  of  another,  it  is  there  received  ; 
and  the  same  kind  of  strings  being  moved,  and 
muchwhat  after  the  same  manner  as  in  the  first 
irnaginant.— Glanville,  Scepsis  Scientifica. 

Unless  he  can  prove  caelibatum  a  man  or  a  woman, 
this  Latin  will  be  muchwhat  the  same  with  a  sole- 
cism.— Bishop  Atterbury. 

Mucilage,  s.  Solution  (somewhat  stiff)  of 
gum,  or  any  gummy  substance. 

Dissolution  of  gum  tragacanth  and  oil  of  sweet 
almonds  do  commingle,  the  oil  remaining  on  the 
top  till  they  be  stirred,  and  make  the  mucilage 
somewhat  more  liquid. — Bacon. 

Both  the  ingredients  improve  one  another;  for 
the  mucilage  adds  to  the  lubricity  of  the  oil,  and  the 
oil  preserves  the  mucilage  from  inspissation.— Ray. 
Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the  Works  of  the 
Creation. 

Mucilaginous,  adj. 

1.  Slimy;  viscous ;  soft  with  some  degree  of 
tenacity. 

There  is  a  twofold  liquor  prepared  for  the  in 
unction  and  lubrification  of  the  heads  or  ends  of  the 
bones ;  an  oily  one,  furnished  by  the  marrow ;  and 
a  mucilaginous,  supplied  by  certain  glandules  seated 
in  the  articulations. — Bay,  Wisdom  of  God  mani- 
fested in  the  Works  of  the  Creation. 

There  is  a  sort  of  magnetism  in  all,  not  mucilagi- 
nous but  resinous  jBums,  even  in  common  rosin. — 
Grew,  G'ostnologia  Sacra. 

2.  In  Anatomy.     Mucous. 

Mucilaginous  glands  are  of  two  sorts :  some  are 
small,  and  in  a  manner  military  glands  ;  the  other 
sort  are  conglomerated,  or  many  glandules  collected 
and  planted  one  upon  another.— Quincy. 

JMucin.  s.  See  Mucus. 
Muck.  s.  [A.S.  meox.'] 
I.  Dung  for  manure  of  grounds. 

Hale  out  thy  mucke,  and  plow  out  thy  ground. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  oj 

good  Husbandry. 

It  is  usual  to  help  the  ground  with  muck,  anc 
likewise  to  recomfort  with  miick  put  to  the  roots  ; 
but  to  water  it  with  muck  water,  which  is  like  to  bo 
more  forcible,  is  not  practised.— Bacon,  Natr.ral 
und  Experimental  History. 
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Morning  insects  that  in  muck  begun, 
Shine,  buzz,  and  fly-blow  in  the  setting  sun. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  ii.  27. 
2.  Anything  low,  mean,  and  filthy. 

Reward  of  worldly  muck  doth  foully  blend, 
And  low  abase  the  high  heroick  spirit 
That  joys  for  crowns.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Your  gathering  sires  so  long  heap  muck  together, 
That  their  kind  sons,  to  rid  them  of  their  care, 
Wish  them  in  heaven. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate. 

The  following  extracts  stand  as  in  the 
original  editions,  showing  the  extent  to 
which  the  import  of  a  common  combina- 
tion has  been  misunderstood,  and  the 
phrase  improperly  connected  with  the 
word  under  notice.  What  it  really  is  (i.e. 
the  Malay  amok)  may  be  seen  under 
Amuck. 

Front-less  and  satire-proof  he  scow'rs  the  streets, 
And  runs  an  Indian  muck  at  all  he  meets. 

Dryden. 

Satire's  my  weapon,  but  I'm  too  discreet 
To  run  a  muck,  and  tilt  at  all  I  meet. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.ii.  sat.i. 
Muck.  v.  a.     Manure  with  muck  ;  dung. 

Thy  garden  plot  lately  wel  trenched  and  mucJct 
Would  now  be  twifallowed.  Tu-sser, 

Five  Hundred  Points  of  good  Husbandry. 

Muck-sweat,  s.  [two  words.]  Profuse 
sweat. 

The  ladies  of  the  town  strove  hard  to  be  equally 
easy,  but  without  success.  They  swam,  sprawled, 
languished,  and  frisked  ;  all  would  not  do.  . . .  After 
the  dance  had  continued  about  an  hour,  the  two 
ladies,  who  were  apprehensive  of  catching  cold, 
moved  to  break  up  the  ball.  One  of  them,  i  thought, 
expressed  her  sentiments,  upon  this  occasion,  in  a 
very  coarse  manner  when  she  observed  that  'By 
the  living  Jingo,  she  was  all  of  a  muck  sweat.' — Gold- 
smith, Vicar  of  Wakefield,  ch.  ix. 

Muckender.  s.  [Spanish,  mocadero  —  hand- 
kerchief ;  Italian,  moccare ;  Fr.  mouch- 
er  =  wipe  the  nose,  snuff  a  candle;  Italian, 
mocco-  snuff  of  a  candle,  secretion  from 
the  nose.  See  Wedgwood.]  Handkerchief. 

Be  of  good  comfort ;  take  my  muckinder, 
And  dry  thine  eyes.  B.  Jonson,  Tale  of  a  Tub. 

For  thy  dull  fancy  a  muckender  is  fit, 
To  wipe  the  slabberings  of  thy  snotty  wit. 

Lord  Dorset. 
Muckneap.  s.     Dunghill. 

A  very  midden  or  muckheap  of  all  the  grossest 
errors  and  heresies  of  the  Roman  church. — Favour, 
Antiquitie's  Triumph  over  Novelty,  p.  518 :  1619. 

Mucknill.  s.     Dunghill. 

Old  Euclio  ...  as  he  went  from  home,  seeing  a 
crow  scrat  upon  the  muck-hill,  returned  in  all  haste, 
taking  it  for  an  ill  sign  his  money  was  digged  up. — 
Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  116. 

Hitherto  amongst  you  1  have  lived. 
Like  an  unsavoury  muckhill  to  myself. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour. 
Muckworm,  s.     W'orm  which  lives  in  dung. 

Muckworm,  s.     Miser  ;  curmudgeon. 

Worms  suit  all  conditions ; 
Misers  are  muckworms,  silkworms  beaus, 
And  death-watches  physicians. 

Pope,  Miscellanies,  To  Mr.  John  Moore. 

The  present  editor  doubts  the  connexion 
between  this  word  and  muck,  in  its  ordinary 
sense.  The  use  of  the  term,  however,  is 
old,  e.  g.  mucker  =  hoard  up  ;  mucker -er  = 
one  who  hoards. 

That  gold,  and  that  money,  shineth,  and  yeveth 
better  renowne  to  them  that  dispenden  it,  than  to 
thilke  folke  that  muckeren  it — Boethius,  ii.  pr.  5. 

Avarice  maketh  alwaie  muckerers  to  ben  hated. — 
Ibid.  ii.  pr.  5. 
Pense  that  he  can  muckre  and  ketche. 

Chaucer,  Troylus  and  Cryseyde,  iii.  1381. 
Notwithstanding  the  connection  between 
muck  and  money  suggested  by  such  combi- 
nations as  'filthy  lucre,'  'dirty  acres,'  and 
the  like,  the  true  affinities  are,  more  pro- 
bably, with  the  German,  wucher  =  usury  ; 
wucherer  =  usurer  ;  wucherei  —  usury  ; 
wuchern  =  practice  usury,  along  with  se- 
veral compounds  ;  the  word  being,  in  Ger- 
many, the  ordinary  one  for  money-lending 
and  interest. 
Mucky,  adj.  Dirty  ;  filthy. 

Mucky  filth  his  branching  arms  annoys, 
And  wj.th  uocojnely  weeds  the  gentle  wave  accloys. 
Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
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Mucor.  *.    [Lat.]    Mould ;  filamentous  fun- 
gus so  called  ;  the  name  of  a  genus. 

The  finest  species  of  mucor  . . .  has  its  peculiar 
station  only  on  fatty  matters. — Morton,  Cyclopedia 
of  Agriculture,  in  voce. 
Mucous,  adj.     Slimy  ;  viscous. 

The  salamander  being  cold  in  the  fourth,  and 
moist  in  the  third  degree,  and  having  also  a  mucous 
humidity  above  and  under  the  skin,  may  a  while 
endure  the  flame. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

About  these  the  nerves  and  other  vessels  make  a 
fine  web,  covered  over  with  a  mucous  substance,  to 
moisten  these  papillae  pyramidales.— Cheyne,  Philo- 
sophical Principles  of  Natural  Religion. 

Mucous  membranes  and  their  glandular  appen- 
dages. The  mucous  membranes,  like  the  serous, 
derive  their  name  from  the  attributes  of  tin;  fluid 
with  which  they  are  moistened;  tin's  fluid,  however, 
is  not  a  mere  exudation  of  the  watery  part  of  the 
blood,  but,  as  a  regular  secretion,  peculiarly  consis- 
tent and  tenacious  in  its  character,  whose  purpose 
is  obviously  protective.  These  membranes  are  usually 
thicker  than  the  serous,  and  are  more  or  less  opaque ; 
they  possess,  however,  comparatively  little  tenacity. 
— Carpenter,  Principles  of  Human  PJtysiology. 

iWiicro.  s.  [Lat.]  Point  of  a  weapon ; 
sword. 

The  mucro,  or  point  of  the  heart,  inclineth  to  the 
left,  by  this  position  it  giving  way  unto  the  ascension 
of  the  midriff.— <Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 
Mucronate.  adj.     Furnished   with  a  mucro, 
or  pointed  organ  like  the  Latin  weapon  so 
called.     Used  in  Botany  and  Zoology. 

Mucronate  abruptly  —  abruptly  terminated  in  a 
hard  point,  as  the  leaf  of  the  Statice  mucronata. — 
Lindley,  Introduction  to  Botany,  vol.  ii.  p.  350 :  1848. 

Mucronated.  adj.     Same  as  Mucronate. 

Gems  are  here  shot  into  cubes  consisting  of  six 
sides,  and  mucronated  or  terminating  in  a  point.— 
Woodward. 
Mucus,  s.     [Lat.]     See  first  extract. 

Mucus  [is  I  more  properly  used  for  that  which 
flows  from  the  papillary  processes  through  the  os 
cribriforme  into  the  nostrils;  but  it  is  also  used  for 
any  slimy  liquor  or  moisture,  as  that  which  daubs 
over  and  guards  the  bowels  and  all  the  chief  passages 
in  the  body ;  and  it  is  separated  by  the  mucilaginous 
glands. — Quincy. 

In  the  action  of  chewing,  the  mucus  mixeth  with 
the  aliment :  the  mucus  is  an  humour  different  from 
the  spittle,  and  the  great  quantity  of  air  which  it 
contains  helps  to  dissolve  the  aliment.— Arbuthnot, 
On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

Mucus  is  the  secretion  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
"When  dried,  it  leaves  six  or  seven  per  cent,  of  yel- 
lowish solid  matter,  of  which  about  five  parts  are 
mucus,  the  remainder  albumen  and  salts.  Mucus 
does  not  dissolve  in  water,  but  swells  like  tragacanth 
into  a  viscid  mass.  It  dissolves  in  caustic  potash.— 
Turner,  Chemistry,  1301. 

When  mucus  is  examined  with  the  microscope,  it 
is  found  to  contain  numerous  epithelium-scales  (or 
flattened  cells) ;  together  with  round  granular  cor- 
puscles, considerably  larger  than  those  of  the  blood, 
and  closely  resembling  the  nuclei  of  the  epithelium- 
cells,  which  are  commonly  termed  wittctts-corpusdes. 
In  the  more  opaque  mucus,  discharged  from  mem- 
branes in  a  state  of  irritation  or  inflammation,  these 
corpuscles  are  present  in  greatly-increased  amount ; 
and  cells  are  often  developed  around  them. . . .  The 
characters  of  mucus,  obtained  from  various  sources, 
are  by  no  means  invariable.  In  general,  however,  it 
may  be  described  as  a  fluid  of  peculiar  viscidity, 
either  colourless  or  slightly  yellow ;  transparent  or 
nearly  so,  incapable  of  mixing  with  water,  and 
sinking  in  it,  except  when  bu9yed  up  by  bubbles  en- 
tangled in  its  mass,  which  is  commonly  the  case 
with  the  bronchial  and  nasal  mucus.  This  fluid 
contains  from  4£  to  6£  per  cent,  of  solid  matter,  of 
which  a  small  part  consists  of  salts  resembling  those 
of  the  blood,  whilst  the  chief  organic  constituent  is 
a  substance  termed  mucin,  to  wlaich  the  character- 
istic properties  of  the  secretion  a^e  due.  This  ap- 
pears to  be  an  albuminous  compound,  altered  by 
the  action  of  an  alkali ;  for,  as  l)r.  Babington  has 
shown,  any  albuminous  fluid  may  be  made  to  pre- 
sent the  peculiar  viscidity  of  mucus,  by  treating  it 
with  liquor  potasses.  That  the  mucin  of  mucus  is 
held  in  solution  by  an  alkali,  appears  from  this,  that 
it  is  readily  precipitated  by  acids,  which  neutralize 
the  base ;  and  that  a  sort  of  faint  coagulation  may 
be  induced  even  by  water,  which  withdraws  the 
base  from  it.  —  Carpenter,  Principles  of  Human 
Physiology. 

Mud.  s.  [Provincial  German,  mudde.~]  Moist 
and  yielding  earth  like  that  found  at  the 
bottom  of  rivers  and  ponds,  or  in  high- 
ways after  rain. 

The  purest  spring  is  not  so  free  from  mud, 
As  I  am  clear  from  treason. 

Xhakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iii.  1. 
Water  in  mud  doth  putrefy,  as  not  able  to  preserve 
itself.— Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 
^A  fountain  in  a  darksome  wood, 
Nor  staiu'd  with  falling  leaves  nor  rising  mud. 

Addison. 
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Mud.  v.  a. 

1 .  Bury  in  the  slime  or  mud. 

I  wish 

Myself  were  mudded  in  that  oozy  bed, 
Where  my  son  lies.  Shakespear,  Tempest,  v.  1. 

•2.  Make  turbid  ;  pollute  with  dirt ;  dash  with 
dirt ;  foul  by  stirring  up  the  sediment. 

I  shall  not"  stir  in  the  waters  which  have  been 
already  mudded  by  so  many  contentious  enquiries. 
—Glanville,  Scepsis  Scientifica. 
Muddily.  adv.     In  a  muddy  manner  ;  after 
the  manner  of  mud ;  turbidly ;  with  foul 
mixture. 

Lucilius  writ  not  only  loosely  and  muddily,  with 
little  art,  and  much  less  care,  but  also  in  a  time 
which  was  not  yet  sufficiently  purged  from  bar- 
barism.— Dryden. 

Muddiness.  *.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Muddy;  turbidness ;  foulness  caused  by 
mud,  dregs,  or  sediment. 

Our  next  stage  brought  us  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber  •  the  season  of  the  year,  the  muddiness  of  the 
st  ream,  with  th<;  many  green  trees  hanging  over  it, 
put  me  in  mind  of  the  delightful  image  that  Virgil 
has  given  when  JSneas  took  the  first  view  of  it.— 
A  i/itison,  Trawls  in  Italy. 

Turn  the  bottle  upside  down ;  by  this  means  you 
will  not  lose  one  drop,  and  the  froth  will  conceal  the 
muddiness.— Swift,  Advice  to  Servants. 
Muddle.  t>.  a. 

1 .  Make  turbid ;  foul ;  make  muddy. 

The  neighbourhood  told  him,  he  did  ill  to  muddle 
the  water  and  spoil  the  drink.— Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

2.  Make  half  drunk  ;  cloud  or  stupefy. 

I  was  for  five  years  often  drunk,  always  muddled; 
they  carried  me  from  tavern  to  tavern. — Arbuthnot, 
History  of  John  Bull.       ......  ,,,, 

Epicurus  seems  to  have  had  his  brains  so  muddled 
and  confounded,  that  he  scarce  ever  kept  in  the 
right  way,  though  the  main  maxim  of  his  philosophy 
was  to  trust  to  his  senses,  and  follow  his  nose.— 
Jicutley,  Sermons. 

Muddle,  v.  n.  Contract  filth ;  be  in  a  dirty 
or  confused  state. 

He  never  muddles  in  the  dirt.  Swift. 

II  is   summuni   bonuin    is   muddling   in    parch- 
ments.— Greville, 

Muddle,  s.  Confused  or  turbid  state.  Col- 
loquial. 

Muddled,  part.  adj.  In  a  half  intoxicated 
or  stupefied  condition.  Colloquial. 

Muddy,  ni/j. 

1.  Turbid;  foul  with  mud. 

A  woman  moved  is  like  a  fountain  troubled, 
Muddy,  ill-seeming,  thick,  bereft  of  beauty. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  v.  2. 

Till  by  the  fury  of  the  storm  full  blown, 
The  muddy  bottom  o'er  the  clouds  is  thrown. 

Dryden. 

Out  of  the  true  fountains  of  science  painters  and 
statuaries  are  bound  to  draw,  without  amusing  them- 
selves with  dipping  in  streams  which  are  often 
muddy,  at  least  troubled ;  I  mean  the  manner  of 
their  masters,  after  whom  they  creep.— Id. 

2.  Impure  ;  dark  ;  gross. 

There's   not  the  smallest    orb  which  thou  be- 

hold'st, 

But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubims ; 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  sounds: 
But  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  us  in,  wo  cannot  hear  it. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 

If  you  ehuse,  for  the  composition  of  such  oint- 
ment, sucli  ingredients  as  do  make  the  spirits  a  little 
more  gross  or  muddy,  thereby  the  imagination  will 
fix  the  better. — Bacon. 

3.  Soiled  with  mud. 

His  passengers  at  length  are  wafted  o'er, 
Exposed  in  muddy  weeds,  upon  the  miry  shore. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vi.  560. 

4.  Dark  ;  not  bright. 

The  black 

A  more  inferiour  station  seeks, 
Leaving  the  fiery  red  behind, 
And  mingles  in  her  muddy  cheeks. 

Swift,  Misct  llanies. 

5.  Cloudy  in  mind  :  dull. 

Do'st  think  I  am  so  muddy,  so  unsettled, 
To  appoint  myself  in  this  vexation. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 
As  the  first  element  of  a  compound. 

Yet  I. 

A  dull  and  muddy-mettled  rascal,  peak, 
Like  John-a-dn -ams,  unpregnant  in  my  cause, 
And  can  say  nothing.        Shakespear,  Hamlet,  Ii.  2. 

Muddy,   v.  a.      Make  muddy ;  cloud  ;  dis- 
turb. 
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The  people  muddied, 

Thick   and  unwholesome   in  their  thoughts  an  d^ 
whispers.  SJiakespear,  Hamlet,  iv.  5. 

Excess,  either  with  an  apoplexy,  knocks  a  man 
on  the  head  ;  or  with  a  fever,  like  fire  in  a  strong- 
water-shop,  burns  him  down  to  the  ground  ;  or  if  it 
flames  not  out,  charks  him  to  a  coal  ;  muddies  the 
best  wit,  and  makes  it  only  to  flutter  and  froth  high. 
—  Grew,  Cosmologia  Sacra. 

Muddy-beaded,  adj.  Having  a  cloudy 
understanding. 

Many  boys  are  muddy-headed,  till  they  be  clarified 
with  age;  and  such  afterwards  prove  the  best.  — 
Fuller.  Holy  State,  p.  100. 

Mudfish,  s.  Animal  so  called,  with  charac- 
ters transitional  between  those  of  a  reptile 
and  a  fish,  of  the  genus  Lepidosiren. 

Still  more  significant  is  the  fact  that  the  Lepido- 
siren, or  '  mud-Jish  '  as  it  is  called  from  its  habits,  is 
the  only  true  fish  that  has  lungs.  —  Herbert  Spencer, 
Inductions  of  Biology,  ch.  viii. 

Mudlark,  s.  Colloquial  or  slang  for  a  dirty 
boy  who  dabbles  along  the  mud  of  canals 
or  rivers. 

Mudsucker.  s.  Bird  (like  the  snipes  and 
woodcocks)  which  feed  by  thrusting  a  long 
beak  into  soft  ground,  and  sucking  up  the 
small  worms,  &c.,  therein. 

In  all  water-fowl,  their  legs  and  feet  correspond 
to  that  way  of  life  ;  and  in  mudsuckers,  two  of  the 
toes  are  somewhat  joined,  that  tliey  may  not  easily 
sink.—  Derham. 

Mudwall.  s.  Wall  built  without  mortar, 
by  throwing  up  mud  and  suffering  it  to 
dry. 

If  conscience  contract  rust  or  soil,  a  man  may  as 
well  expect  to  see  his  face  in  a  mudioall,  as  that  such 
a  conscience  should  give  him  a  true  report  of  his 
condition.  —  South. 
Mudwalled.  adj.     Having  a  mudwall. 

As  folks  from  mudwall  'd  tenement 
Bring  landlords  peppercorn  for  rent  ; 
Present  a  turkey,  or  a  hen, 
To  those  might  better  spare  them  ten. 

Prior,  Epistles,  To  Fleetwood  Shephard,  19. 

Mudwort.  s.  Native  plant  so  called  of  the 
genus  Limosella,  which  it  nearly  translates 
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Mue.  v.  a.    [see  Mew.]     Moult. 

Their  nakedness  with  sackcloth  let  them  hide, 
And  mue  the  vestments  of  their  silken  pride. 

Quarles,  History  of  Jonah,  H.  3:  1620. 

Muff.  *.  [see  extract  from  Wedgwood.] 

1.  Loose  covering  for  the  hands  in  winter, 
usually  made  of  fur  or  dressed  skins. 

Feel  but  the  difference,  soft  and  rough, 
This  a  gauntlet,  that  a  muff.  Cleaveland. 

A  child  that  stands  in  the  dark  upon  his  mother's 
muff,  says  he  stands  upon  something,  he  knows  not 
what.  —  Locke. 

2.  Soft  and  silly  person.     Slang. 

The  stranger,  meanwhile,  had  been  eating,  drink- 
ing, and  talking  without  cessation.  At  every  good 
stroke  he  expressed  his  satisfaction  and  approval  of 
the  player  in  a  most  condescending  and  patronising 
manner,  which  could  not  fail  to  have  been  highly 
gratifying  to  the  party  concerned  ;  while  at  every 
bad  attempt  at  a  catch,  and  every  failure  to  stop  the 
ball,  he  launched  his  personal  displeasure  at  the 
head  of  the  devoted  individual,  in  such  denuncia- 
tions as—  'Ah,  ah!  stupid'  —  'Now  butter-fingers'— 
'  muff'  —  '  humbug,'  and  so  forth  ;  ejaculations  which 
seemed  to  establish  him  in  the  opinion  of  all  around 
as  a  most  excellent  and  undeniable  judge  of  the 
who|e  art  and  mystery  of  the  noble  game  of  cricket. 
—  Dickens,  Pickwick  Papers,  ch.  vii. 

Between  [Sir  Thomas  Kicklebury]  and  Milliken, 
his  brother-in-law,  there  was  not  much  sympathy  ; 
for  hep  renounced  Mr.  Milliken  to  be  what  he  called 
a  muff.  —  Thackeray,  The  Kickleburys  on  the  Rhine, 
p.  73. 

[Muff.  —  Dutch,  maf,  dull,  lazy,  or  what  makes  one  so, 
(of  the  weather)  sultry.  Jemand  voor  het  mafje 
houden,  to  make  a  fool  of  one.  Provincial  English, 
waffling,  a  simpleton,  from  maffle,  to  stammer,  and 
perhaps  a  muff  may  in  the  same  way  form  muff, 
muffle,  to  speak  indistinctly.  —  Wedgwood,  Diction- 
ary of  English  Etymology.] 

Muffin,  s.  Kind  of  light  cake  :  (used  adjec- 
tivally or  as  the  first  element  in  a  com- 
pound; as,  '  Muffin-boy,''  'Muffin-bell'). 

Its  the  finest  idea  that  ever  was  started.  '  United 
Metropolitan  Improved  Hot  Muffin  and  Crumpet 
Baking,  and  Punctual  Delivery  Company.  Capital, 
five  millions,  in  five  hundred  thousand  snares  of  ten 
pounds  each.'  —  Dickens,  Nicholas  Nickleby,  ch.  ii. 
Muffle,  v.  a. 

1.  Conceal  part  or  the  whole  of  the  face. 
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Alas  that  love,  whose  view  is  muffled  still. 
Should  without  eyes  see  pathways  to  his  ill. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.l. 
Loss  of  sight  is  the  misery  of  life,  and  usually  the 
forerunner  of  death:  when  the  malefactor  comes 
once  to  be  muffled,  and  the  fatal  cloth  drawn  over 
his  eyes,  we  know  that  he  is  not  fat  from  his  exe- 
cution.— South,  Sermons. 

Bright  Lucifer 

That  night  his  heavenly  form  obscured  with  tears ; 
And  since  he  was  forbid  to  leave  the  skies, 
He  muffled  with  a  cloud  his  mournful  eyes.  Dryden. 
The  face  lies  muffled  up  within  the  garment. 

Addison,  Cato. 

2.  Wrap;  cover. 

Ealbutius  muffled  in  his  sable  cloke, 
Like  an  old  druid  from  his  hollow  oak.  Young 

3.  Conceal ;  involve  ;  wrap  up. 

This  is  one  of  the  strongest  examples  of  a  persona- 
tion that  ever  was :  although  the  king's  manner  of 
shewing  things  by  pieces,  and  by  dark  lights,  hath 
so  muffled  it,  that  it  hath  left  it  almost  as  a  mystery. 
— Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Uenry  VII. 

One  muffled  up  in  the  infallibility  of  his  sect,  will 
not  enter  into  a  debate  with  a  person  that  will  ques- 
tion any  of  those  things  which  to  him  are  sacred. — 
Locke. 

Muffle,  v.  n.  Speak  inwardly;  speak  without 
clear  and  distinct  articulation. 

The  freedom  or  apertness  and  vigour  of  pronounc- 
ing, as  in  the  Bocca  Bomana,  and  giving  somewhat 
more  of  aspiration ;  and  the  closeness  and  muffling, 
and  laziness  of  speaking,  render  the  sound  of  speech 
different.— Holder. 

Muffle,  s. 

1.  In  Metallurgy.     See  extract. 

Muffle,  in  metallurgy,  is  an  arched  cover,  resisting 
the  strongest  fire,  and  made  to  be  placed  over  copels 
and  tests  in  the  operation  of  assaying,  to  preserve 
them  from  the  falling  of  coals  or  ashes  into  them, 
though,  at  the  same  time,  of  such  a  form  as  not  to 
hinder  the  action  of  the  air  and  fire  on  the  metal, 
nor  prevent  the  inspection  of  the  assayer.  The  muf- 
fles may  have  any  form,  so  that  they  have  those  con- 
ditions ;  but  those  used  with  copels  are  commonly 
made  semi-cylindrical,  or,  when  greater  vessels  are 
employed,  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  hemisphere.— Rees, 
Cyclopaedia. 

2.  Boxing-glove. 

[A  rainbow]    a  heavenly  cameleon, 
The  airy  child  of  vapour  and  the  sun, 

Brought  forth  in  purple,  cradled  in  vermilion, 
Baptized  in  molten  gold,  and  swathed  in  dun, 

Glittering  like  crescents  o'er  a  Turk's  pavilion, 
And  blending  every  colour  into  one ; 

Just  like  a  black-eye  in  a  recent  scuffle, 

(For  sometimes  we  must  box  without  the  muffle.) 

Byron,  Don  Juan.ii.  92. 

Muffled,  part.  adj. 

1.  Blindfolded. 

We've  caught  the  woodcock,  and  will  keep  him 
muffled. — Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  iv.  1. 

2.  Hooded. 

His  muffled  feature  speaks  him  a  recluse, 
His  ruins  prove  him  a  religious  house.     Cleaveland. 

3.  Concealed  from  view. 

The  thoughts  of  kings  are  like  religious  groves, 
The  walks  of  muffled  gods. 

Dryden,  Don  Sebastian. 

4.  Applied  to  sound. 

Compared  to  his  [Milton's],  the  blank  verse  of  uo 
other  of  our  narrative  or  didactic  poets,  unless  we 
are  to  except  a  few  of  the  happiest  attempts  at  the 
direct  imitation  of  his  pauses  and  cadences,  reads 
like  anything  else  than  a-  sort  of  muffled  rhyme — 
rhyme  spoilt  by  the  ends  being  blunted  or  broken 
off.— Craik,  History  of  English  Literature,  ii.  81. 

Muffler.  *. 

1.  Cover  for  the  face. 

Fortune  is  painted  with  a  muffler  before  her  eyes, 
to  signify  to  you  that  fortune  is  blind.— S/iakespear, 
Henry  V.  iii.  6. 

Mr.  Hales  has  found  out  the  best  expedients  for 
preventing  immediate  suffocation  from  tainted  air, 
by  breathing  through  mufflers,  which  imbibe  these 
vapours.  —  A  rbuthnot,  On  the  Effects  of  Air  on 
human  Bodies. 

2..  Part  of  a  woman's  dress,  by  which  the  face 
was  partially,  or  almost  wholly,  covered ; 
kind  of  mask. 

The  Lord  will  take  away  your  tinkling  ornaments, 
chains,  bracelets,  and  mufflers.— Isaiah,  iii.  19. 

There  is  no  woman's  gown  big  enough  for  him ; 
otherwise  he  might  put  on  a  hat,  a  muffler,  and  a 
handkerchief,  and  so  escape.— Shakespear,  Merry 
ll'irm  of  Windsor,  iv.2. 

The  goddess  Angerona  was  with  a  muffler  upon 
her  mouth  placed  upon  the  altar  of  Volui>ia,  to  re- 
present,  that  those  persons  wlio  bear  their  sick- 
nesses and  sorrows  without  murmur,  shall  certainly 
pass  from  sorrow  to  pleasure.  —  Jeremy  Taylor, 
Rale  and  Exercises  of  holy  Dying,  sect.  iv.  ch.  iii. 
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Mufti,  s.  [Turkish.]  High  priest  of  the 
Mahometans. 

The  Indians  have  their  brachmans,  the  Turks 
their  muftis.— Featley,  Dippers  Dipt,  p.  130. 

I  tell  thee,  mufti, 

Good  feasting  is  devout,  and  thou,  our  head, 
Hast  a  religious  ruddy  countenance. 

Dryden,  Don  Sebastian,  i.  1. 

Mug-,  s.     Cup  to  drink  in. 

Ah  Bowzybee,  why  didst  thou  stay  so  long? 
The  mugs  were  large,  the   drink  was  wond'rous 
strong.          Gay,  Sheplierd's  Week,  Saturday. 
Mug.     s.      [from   Italian  wiocca.]       Face ; 
countenance.    Slang. 

Muggle.  *.     See  extract. 

I  myselfe  have  seen  and  (to  my  grief  of  conscience) 
may  now  say  have  in  presence,  yea  and  amongst 
others  been  an  actor  in  the  businesse,  when  upon 
our  knees,  after  healthes  to  many  private  punks,  a 
health  have  been  drunk  to  all  the  whoores  in  the 
world. . . .  He  is  a  man  of  no  fashion  that  cannot 
drink  supernaculum,  carouse  the  hunter's  troop, 
quaffe  upsey-freese  croqse,  bowse  in  Permoysaunt, 
in  Pimlico,  in  Crambo,  with  healthes,  gloves,  numpes, 
frolicks,  and  a  thousand  such  domineering  inven- 
tions, as  by  the  bell,  by  the  cards,  by  the  dye,  bv  the 
dozen,  by  the  yard,  and  so  by  measure  we  drink  out 
of  measure.  There  are  hi  London  drinking  schooles ; 
so  that  drunkennesse  is  professed  with  us  as  a  liberal 
arte  and  science. ...  I  have  seene  a  company  amongst 
the  very  woods  and  forests  [he  speaks  of  the  New 
Forest  and  Windsor  Forest]  drinking  for  a  muggte. 
Sixe  determined  to  try  their  strengths  who  could 
drinke  most  glasses  for  the  miiggle.  The  first  drinks 
a  glasse  of  a  pint,  the  second  two,  the  next  three, 
and  so  every  one  multiplieth  till  the  last  taketh 
sixe.  Then  the  first  beginneth  again  and  taketh 
seven,  and  in  this  manner  they  drinke  thrice  apiece 
round,  every  man  taking  a  glasse  more  than  his 
fellow,  so  that  he  that  dranke  least,  which  was  the 
first,  dranke  one  and  twenty  pints,  and  the  sixth 
man  thirty-six.—  Young,  England's  Sane.  (Nares 
by  H.  and  W.) 

Muggy,  adj.  [Welsh,  mwg  =  smoke.]  Moist; 
damp  ;  mouldy ;  thick  :  close ;  misty. 

Cover  with  muggy  straw  to  keep  it  moist,— Mor- 
timer. 

Mugbouse.  s.  Alehouse ;  low  house  of  en- 
tertainment. 

He  has  the  confidence  to  say  that  there  is  a  mug- 
house  near  Long-Acre,  where  you  may  every  evening 
hear  an  exact  account  of  distresses  of  this  kind. — 
Tatter,  no.  180. 

Our  sex  has  dared  the  mughouse  chiefs  to  meet, 
And  purchased  fame  in  many  a  well-fought  street. 
Tickell,  Epistle  from  a  Lady  in  England  to  a 
Gentleman  at  Avignon. 

On  king  George's  accession  to  the  throne,  the 
Tories  had  so  much  the  better  of  the  friends  to  the 
Protestant  succession,  that  they  gained  the  mobs  on 
all  public  days  to  their  side.  This  induced  a  set  of 
gentlemen  to  establish  mugg-houses  in  all  the  cor- 
ners of  this  great  city,  for  well-affected  tradesmen 
to  meet  and  keep  up  the  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  Pro- 
testant succession,  and  to  oe  ready  upon  all  tumults 
to  join  their  forces  for  the  suppression  of  the  Tory 
mobs.  Miany  an  encounter  they  had,  and  many 
were  the  riots,  till  at  last  the  parliament  were 
obliged  by  a  law  to  put  an  end  to  this  city-strife, 
which  had  this  good  effect,  that  upon  the  pulling 
down  of  the  mugg-house  in  Salisbury  Court,  for 
which  some  boys  were  hanged  on  this  Act,  the 
city  has  not  been  troubled  with  them  since. — 
Journey  through  England:  1724.  (Nares  by  H. 
and  W.) 

Mugient.  adj.  [Lat.  mugiens,  -entis,  pres. 
part,  of  mugio  =  bellow.]  Bellowing. 

That  a  bittern  maketh  that  mugient  noise  or 
bumping,  by  putting  its  bill  into  a  reed,  or  by  put- 
ting the  same  in  water  or  mud,  and  after  a  while 
retaining  the  air,  but  suddenly  excluding  it  again, 
is  not  easily  made  out.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

Mugwort.  s.  [A.S.  mugwyrt.~]  Native  plant 
so  called,  closely  akin  to  the  wormwood,  of 
the  genus  Artemisia. 

The  flowers  and  fruit  of  the  mugwort  are  very  like 
those  of  the  wormwood,  but  grow  erect  upon  the 
branches.— Miller. 

Some  of  the  most  common  simples  with  us  in 
England  are  comfry,  bugle,  Paul's  betony,  and  mug- 
wort, — Wiseman. 

Mulatto,  s.  [Spanish,  mulato.~\  Half-breed 
(mule),  born  of  a  white  and  a  black. 

Purgatory,  which  is  a  device  to  make  men  be  mu- 
latas,  as  the  Spaniard  calls  half  Christians. — Jeremy 
Taylor,  Dissuasive  against  Popery,  ch.  ii.  §  3. 

Mulattos  are  not  Ethiopians. — Young,  Centaur 
not  Fabulous,  let.  ii. 

The  ball  was  opened  by  a  Scotch  lord,  with  a  mul- 
latto  heiress  from  St.  Christopher's ;  and  the  gay 
Colonel  Tinsel  danced  all  the  evening  with  the 
daughter  of  an  eminent  timan  from  the  borough  of 
Southwark.  —  Smollett,  Expedition  of  Humphry 
Clinker. 
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Mulberry,  s. 

1.  Tree  so  called  ;  Moms  nigra. 

Morton,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  content  to 
use  'rnor'  upon  a  tun;  and  sometimes  a  mulberry 
tree  called  inorus  in  Latin,  out  of  a  tun.— Camden, 
Remains. 

The  mulberry  tree  hath  large  rough,  roundish 
leaves ;  the  male  flowers,  or  katkins,  which  have  a 
calyx  consisting  of  four  leaves,  are  sometimes  pro- 
duced upon  separate  trees,  at  other  times  at  remote 
distances  from  the  fruit  on  the  same  tree :  the  fruit 
is  composed  of  several  protuberances,  to  each  of 
which  adhere  four  small  leaves ;  the  seeds  are  round- 
ish, growing  singly  in  each  protuberance;  it  is 
planted  for  the  delicacy  of  the  fruit.— Miller. 

2.  Fruit  of  the  tree. 

The  ripest  mulberry, 
That  will  not  hold  the  handling. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  2. 
A  body  black,  round,  with  small  grain-like  tuber- 
cles on  the  surface ;  not  very  unlike  a  mulberry.— 
Woodward,  Essay  on  Fossils. 

Mulcb.  s.  [Provincial  German,  molsch,  mol- 
schel  =  soft  from  decay.]  Half  rotten  straw. 

If  mulch  be  used,  it  should  be  thoroughly  rotten, 
and  almost  reduced  to  mould. — Adelphi  Transac- 
tions, xv.  158. 

Mulch,  in  gardening,  [is]  a  term  made  use  of  to 
signify  such  strawy  dung  as  is  somewhat  moist  but 
not  rotted.  It  is  found  useful  for  protecting  the 
roots  of  new-planted  choice  trees  or  shrubs  from 
severe  frost  in  winter,  and  from  being  dried  by  the 
fierce  sun  or  drying  winds  in  spring  and  summer, 
before  they  are  well  rooted;  in  which  cases  it  is 
spread  evenly  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  round 
the  stems  of  the  trees,  as  far  as  the  roots  extend, 
about  three  or  four  inches  thick,  but  which  should 
be  augmented  in  winter,  when  the  severity  of  the 
frost  renders  it  necessary.  It  may  also  be  employed 
for  many  other  purposes  of  a  similar  nature.— Sees, 
Cyclopedia. 

Mulct,  s.  [Lat.  mulcta.~\  Fine ;  penalty  : 
(usually  of  a  pecuniary  nature). 

Doe  you  then  Argive  Hellena,  with  all  her  trea- 
sure, here 

Restore  to  us,  and  pay  the  mulct  that  by  your  vows 
is  due.       Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Iliad. 

Because  this  is  a  great  part,  and  Eusebins  hath 
said  nothing,  we  will  by  way  of  mulct  or  pain  lay  it 
upon  him. — Bacon. 

Look  humble  upward,  see  His  will  disclose 
The  forfeit  first,  and  then  the  fine  impose ; 
A  mulct  thy  poverty  could  never  pay, 
Had  not  eternal  wisdom  found  the  way. 

Dryden,  Religin  Laid,  101. 

Under  the  barbarian  as  under  the  Roman  law, 
the  slave  was  protected  chiefly  as  the  property  of 
his  master.  All  injury  or  damage  was  done  to  the 
thing  rather  than  the  person,  and  was  to  be  paid  for 
by  a  mulct  to  the  owner,  not  a  compensation  to  the 
sufferer. — Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity, 
b.  iii.  ch.  v. 
Mulct,  v.  a.  Punish  with  fine  or  forfeiture. 

Marriage  without  consent  of  parents  they  do  not 
make  void,  but  they  mulct  it  in  the  inheritors ;  for 
the  children  of  such  marriages  are  not  admitted  to 
inherit  above  a  third  part  of  their  parents'  inheri- 
tance.— Bacon,  Neiv  A  tlantis. 

All  fraud  must  be  banished  out  of  their  markets ; 
or,  if  it  dares  to  intrude,  soundly  punished,  and 
mulcted  with  due  satisfaction. — Bislwp  Hall,  Cases 
of  Conscience,  i.  7. 

Mulctuary.  adj.  Punishing  with  fine  or  for- 
feiture. 

He  wishes  fewer  laws,  so  they  were  better  ob- 
served ;  and  for  those  [that]  are  mulctuary,  he  un- 
derstands their  institution  not  to  be  like  briers,  and 
springs,  to  catch  every  thing  they  lay  hold  of ;  but 
like  sea-marks, ...  to  avoid  the  shipwreck  of  ig- 
norant passengers. — Sir  T.  Overbury,  Characters, 
sign.  N.  4  b. :  1627. 

Fines,  or  some  known  mulctuary  punishments 
upon  other  crimes. — Sir  W.  Temple,  Introduction 
to  the  History  of  England,  p.  172. 
Mule.  s.    [Lat.  mulus,  mula  ;  A.S.  mul.~\ 
1.  Animal  generated  between  a  he  ass  and  a 
mare,  or  sometimes  between  a  horse  and  a 
she  ass. 

You  have  among  you  many  a  purchased  slave, 
Which,  like  your  asses,  and  your  dogs,  and  mules, 
You  use  in  abject  and  in  slavish  part. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

The  mule,  which  is  the  produce  of  the  male  ass 
and  the  mare,  is  essentially  a  modified  ass,  having 
the  general  configuration  of  its  sire  slightly  varied 
by  equine  peculiarities,  but  having  the  rounder 
trunk  and  larger  size  of  its  dam  ;  on  the  other  hand 
the  hinny,  which  is  the  offspring  of  the  stallion  and 
the  she-ass,  is  essentially  a  modified  horse,  having 
the  general  configuration  of  the  horse  though  with 
a  slight  admixture  of  asinine  features,  but  being  a 
much  smaller  animal  than  its  sire,  and  thus  ap- 
proaching its  dam  in  size,  as  well  as  in  the  compara- 
tive narrowness  of  its  trunk.  The  influence  of  the 
female  on  the  general  constitution,  and  especially 
on  the  fattening,  milking,  and  breeding  qualities 
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of  the  offspring,  is  asserted  to  be  proved  by  the  his- 
tory of  several  races  of  sheep  and  cattle,  which  have 
been  most  distinguished  in  these  respects.— Car- 
penter, Principles  of  human  Physiology. 

2.  In  Botany.     Hybrid. 

One  of  the  most  curious  consequences  of  the  pre- 
sence of  sexes  in  plants  is  the  property  the  latter 
consequently  possess  of  producing  mules.  It  is  well 
known  that  in  the  Animal  Kingdom,  if  the  male  and 
female  of  two  distinct  species  of  the  same  genus 
breed  together,  the  result  is  an  offspring  interme- 
diate in  character  between  its  parents,  but  uniformly 
incapable  of  procreation,  unless  with  one  of  its 
parents ;  while  the  progeny  of  varieties  of  the  same 
species,  however  dissimilar  in  habit,  feature,  or 
general  characters,  is  in  all  cases  as  fertile  as  the 
parents  themselves.  A  similar  law  exists  in  the 
Vegetable  Kingdom.— Lindley,  Introduction  to  Bo- 
tany, vol.  i.  p.  241 :  1848. 

3.  In  Machinery.     See  extract. 

[The  mule]  is  so  named  because  it  is  the  offspring, 
so  to  speak,  of  two  other  machines,  the  Jenny,  and 
the  water-frame. .  .  .  The  self-acting  mule,  or  iron 
man  as  it  has  been  called  in  Lancashire,  :'s  an  in- 
vention to  which  the  combinations  among  the 
operative  spinners  obliged  the  masters  to  have  re- 
course. It  now  spins  good  yarn  up  to  40's  with 
great  uniformity  and  promptitude,  and  requires 
only  juvenile  hands  to  conduct  it,  to  piece  the 
broken  yarns,  to  replace  the  bobbins  of  rovings  in 
the  creel,  and  to  remove  the  finished  cops  from  the 
spindles.—  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Mines. 

4.  In  Farriery.     Disease  of  horses  so  called. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  scratches,  distinguished 
by  various  names,  as  crepances,  rat-tails,  mules,  kibes, 
pains,  &c.—Sees,  Cyclopedia,  in  voce  Scratches. 
Muleteer,  s.     Muledriver ;  horseboy. 

Base  muleteers  of  France, 
Like  peasant  foot-boys,  do  they  keep  the  walls, 
And  dare  not  take  up  arms  like  gentlemen. 

/Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iii.  2. 

About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  farther,  we -came  up 

with  our  muleteers ;  they  having  pitched  our  tents 

before   they  had   gone  so   far   as  we  intended.— 

Maundrell,  Travels,  p.  20. 

Muliebrity,  s.      Womanhood;    opposite   of 
virility ;  manners  and  character  of  woman. 

The  ladies  of  Ehodes,  hearing  that  you  have  lost, 
A  capital  part  of  your  lady-ware, 
Have  made  their  petition  to  Cupid, 
To  plague  you  above  all  other, 
As  one  prejudicial  to  their  muliebrity. 

Tragedy  of  Soli-man  and  Perseda:  1599. 
Mulleroslty.    s.      [Lat.   mulierositas,    from 
mutter  =  woman.]      Addiction    to  women. 
Rare. 

Both  Gaspar  Sanctus  and  he  tax  Antiochus  for  his 
mulierosity  and  excess  in  luxury. — Dr.  H.  More, 
Mystery  of  Iniquity,  b.  ii.  ch.  x.  §  3.  (Trench.) 

Mulierty.  s.  In  Law.  Character,  capacity, 
or  nature  of  a  woman  (mulier).  Rare. 

Mulierty  [is]  the  being  or  condition  of  a  mulier 
[woman]  or  lawful  issue. — Jacob,  Law  Dictionary. 

Mulish,  adj.  Like  a  mule;  obstinate  as  a 
mule. 

The  curbs  invented  for  the  mulish  mouth 
Of  headstrong  youths  were  broken. 

Cowper,  Task,  The  Time-piece. 
Mull.  s.     Dust ;  rubbish. 

That  other  cofre  of  straw  and  mull 
"With  stones  meynd  he  flll'd  also ; 
Thus  be  they  full  bothe  two. 

Oower,  Confessio  Amantis,  b.  v. 

Mull.  s.     Blunder.     Slang. 
Make  a  mull.    Spoil ;  make  a  failure  of  any- 
thing. 
Mull.  v.  a.  [see  extract  from  Wedgwood.] 

1.  Soften  and  dispirit,  as  wine  is  when  burnt 
and  sweetened. 

Peace  is  a  very  apoplexy,  lethargy, 
Mull'd,  deaf,  sleepy,  insensible. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iv.  5. 

2.  Heat  any  liquor,  and  sweeten  and  spice  it. 

Now  we  trudged  homewards  to  her  mother's  farm, 
To  drink  new  cyder  mull'd  with  ginger  warm ; 
For  Gaffer  Treadwell  told  us,  by  the  bye, 
Excessive  sorrow  is  exceeding  dry. 

Gay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Friday. 

\_Mulled  Ale  or  Wine. — Ale  sweetened  and  spiced,  de- 
rived by  Way  from  mull,  powder,  dust,  the  spice 
being  grated  into  it.  But  the  true  meaning  seems 
to  be  a  beverage  such  as  was  given  at  funerals ; 
Scotch  mulde-mete,  a  funeral  banquet ;  Old  English 
moldale,  molde  ale,  potatio  funerosa.  (Promptorium 
Parvulorum),  from  Old  Norse  molda,  to  commit  to 
mould  or  bury.—  Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  English 
Etymology.] 

Mullein,  s.  [Fr.  mouleine,  molene ;  Danish 
mol.]  Native  plant  so  called  of  the  genus 
Verbascum. 
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The  male  mullein,  or  higtaper,  hath  broad  leaves  ; 
. . .  the  female  mullein  hath  likewise  many  white 
woolley  loaves,  set  upon  a  hoarie  cottony  upright 
stalke,  of  the  heighth  of  foure  or  five  cubits  ;  the  top 
of  the  stalks  resembleth  a  torch  decked  with  infinite 
whitu  (loures,  which  is  the  special  mark  to  know  it 
from  the  male  kinde,  being  like  in  every  other  re- 
spect. . .  The  base  white  mullein  hath  a  thick  woody 

root Black  mullein  hath  long  leaves Candle- 

weeke  mullein  hath  large  broadand  woolley  leaves 

like  unto  those  of  the  common  mullein The 

small  candleweeke  mullein  differeth  little  from  the 
last  rehearsed,  saving  that  the  whole  plant  of  this  is 
of  a  better  savour,  wherein  especially  consisteth  the 
difference.— Gerarde,  Herball,  p.  773 :  1633. 
As  the  second  element  in  a  compound. 

Concerning  .the  plants  comprehended  under  the 
name  of  Blattaria,  or  moth-mulleins,  I  find  nothing 
written  of  them  saving  that  moths,  butterflies,  and 
all  manner  of  small  flies  and  bats  do  resort  to  the 
place  where  these  herbs  are  laied  or  strewed.— Id., 
p.  778. 

Muller.  s.  [Fr.  moulleur  =  grinder.]  Stone 
held  in  the  hand  with  which  any  powder  is 
ground  upon  a  horizontal  stone. 

The  best  grinder  is  the  porphyry,  white  or  green 
marble,  with  a  muller  or  upper  stone  of  the  same, 
cut  very  even  without  flaws  or  holes ;   you  may 
make  a  mutter  also  of  a  flat  pebble,  by  grinding  it 
smooth  at  a  grindstone.— Peacham. 
Mullet.  *.  [from  Lat.  muttusJ]   Name  applied 
to  certain  British  fishes  of  two  different  ge- 
nera, generally  with  a  qualifying  adjective. 

1.  Red  mullet;  (genus  Mullus). 

a.  Species  surmuretus. 

The  well-known  striped  red  mullet  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  along  the  extended  lines  of  our  southern 
coast  from  Cornwall  to  Sussex,  but  becomes  more 
rare  in  proceeding  from  thence  northward  by  the 
eastern  coast.— Yarrell,  History  of  British  Fishes. 

b.  Species  barbatus. 

Mr.  Couch has  had  the  good  fortune  to  ob- 
tain two  specimens  of  this  very  rare  mullet  on  the 
coast  of  Cornwall.  —  Yarrell,  History  of  British 
Fishes. 

2.  Grey  mullet :  (genus  Mugil). 

a.  Species  capita. 

Our  most  common  grey  mullet  may  ...  be  consi- 
dered as  the  Mugil  capito  of  Cuvier,  an  inhabitant 
not  only  of  the  Mediterranean,  but  also  of  the 
western  shores  of  the  more  temperate  parts  of 
Europe.— Yarrell,  History  of  British  Fishes. 

b.  Species  chelo. 

Mr.  Couch  appears  to  be  the  only  naturalist  who 
has  observed  the  appearance  of  Mugil  chelo  on  the 
British  coast. — Yarrell,  History  of  British  Fishes. 

c.  Species  curtus. 

Hitherto  but  one  species  of  grey  mullet  has  been 
described  and  figured  as  belonging  to  the  British 
coast. . . .  The  small  grey  mullet  of  the  present  ar- 
ticle appears  to  be  as  yet  unknown.  ...  Its  princi- 
pal distinction,  as  a  species,  is  the  extreme  shortness 
of  the  body,  which  has  induced  me  to  adopt  for  it 
the  specific  name  '  curtus.' ...  Of  this  grev  mullet,  I 
have  only  obtained  the  single  specimen  that  served 
for  the  representation.  —  I  caught  this  with  the 
young  of  the  common  grey  mullet  and  various  other 
fry,  when  fishing  with  a  small,  but  very  useful,  net, 
between  Brownsey  Island  and  South  Haven,  at  the 
mouth  of  Poole  Harbour.  —  Yarrell,  History  of 
British  Fishes. 

3.  Used  in  a  general  sense. 

Care  must  be  taken,  lest,  being  deceived  by  the 
identity  of  names,  we  take  our  English  mullet  to  be 
the  mullus  of  the  ancients.— Ray,  Dictionarium 
Trilinrtue,  p.  25. 

Of  carps  and  mullets  why  prefer  the  great  ? 
Yet  for  small  turbots  such  esteem  profess. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  sat.ii. 
Mullet,  s.    [from  Fr.  moletteJ]    In  Heraldry. 
Rowel  of  a  spur,  with  five  points  in  Eng- 
lish, and  six  in  French  heraldry. 

The  mullet  has  but  five  points ;  when  there  are  six 
it  is<  called  a  star.  Though  others  make  this  dif- 
ference that  the  mullet  is,  or  ought  to  be,  always 
pierced,  which  a  star  is  not.  The  mullet  is  usually 
the  difference  or  distinguishing  mark  of  the  fourth 
son,  or  third  brother,  of  a  house.  Though  it  is  often 
also  borne  as  coat-armour ;  thus  ruby  on  a  chief 
pearl,  two  mullets  diamond,  was  the  coat  of  the 
famous  Lord  Verulam,  first  Sir  Francis  Bacon. — 
Rees,  Ci/cloptedia. 

Mulligatawny,  s.    [Tamul.]    Curry  powder 
soup. 

Slice,  and  fry  gently  in  some  good  butter,  three 
or  four  large  onions,  and  when  they  are  of  a  fine 
equal  amber  colour  lift  them  out  with  a  slice  and 
put  them  into  a  deep  stewpot,  or  large  thick  sauce- 
pan; throw  a  little  more  butter  into  the  pan,  and 
then  brown  lightly  in  it  a  young  rabb'it,  or  the  prime 
joints  of  two,  or  a  Cowl  cut  down  small,  and  (loured. 
When  the  meat  is  sufficiently  browned,  l;iy  it  upon 
the  onions,  pour  gradually  to  them  a  quart  of  good 
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boiling  stock,  and  stew  it  gently  from  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour  to  an  hour ;  then  take  it  out,  and 
press  the  stock  and  onions  through  a  flue  sieve  or 
strainer.  Add  to  them  two  pints  and  a  half  more  of 
stock,  pour  the  whole  into  a  clean  pan,  and  when  it 
boils  stir  to  it  t\yo  heaped  table-spoonsful  of  curry- 
powder  mixed  with  nearly  as  much  of  browned  Hour, 
and  a  little  cold  water  or  broth;  put  in  the  meat; 
and  simmer  it  for  twenty  minutes  or  longer  should 
it  not  be  perfectly  tender.  Add  the  juice  of  a  small 
lemon  just  before  it  is  dished,  serve  it  very  hot,  and 
send  boiled  rice  to  table  with  it.  Part  of  a  pickled 
mango  is  sometimes  stewed  in  this  soup,  and  is 
much  recommended  by  persons  who  have  been  long 
resident  in  India.  We  have  given  here  the  sort  ol 
receipt  commonly  used  in  England  for  mulligatawny, 
but  a  much  finer  soup  may  be  made  by  departing 
from  it  in  some  respects. — Eliza  Acton,  Modern 
Cookery:  1846. 

Mulligrubs,  s.  Griping  of  the  bowels.  Lu- 
dicrous. 

What's  the  matter? 
Whither  go  all  these  men  menders?  these  physi- 
cians ? 
Whose  dog  lies  sick  o'  the  mulligrubs  ? 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Monsieur  Thomas. 

Mullion.  s.  [seeMunnion.j     Division  in  a 

window  frame ;  bar  ;  vertical  division  of  a 

window. 

Mullions  in  Pointed  Architecture  are  all  those 
parts  of  windows  which  divide  the  light  into  com- 
partments, and  are  either  curved  or  straight.  Vertical 
mullions  are  called  munions;  and  those  which  run 
horizontally  are  called  transoms.  The  whole  of  the 
mullions  of  a  window  above  the  springing  of  the 
arch  is  called  the  headwork. — Bees,  Cyclopaedia. 

Perpendicular  English  windows  are  easily  distin- 
guished by  their  mullions  running  in  perpendicular 
lines,  and  the  transoms,  which  are  now  general. . . . 
There  are  some  good  windows  of  which  the  heads 
have  the  mullions  alternate,  that  is,  the  perpendi- 
cular line  rises  from  the  top  of  the  arch  of  the  panel 
below  it.  The  windows  of  the  Abbey  Church  at 
Bath  are  of  this  description. — Rickman,  An  A  ttempt 
to  discriminate  the  Styles  of  Architecture  in  Eng- 
land from  the  Conquest  to  the  Reformation. 

Mullions  can  scarcely  be  called  of  earlier  date  than 
the  Early  English  style. . . .  Early  English  windows 
are  often  separated  by  piers ; . . .  but  in  numerous 
instances  they  are  placed  so  close  together  that  the 
divisions  become  real  mullions,  and  from  the  date  of 
the  introduction  of  tracery  they  are  universal. — 
Gwilt,  Glossary  of  Architecture,  in  voce. 
Mullioned.  adj.  Having  mullions. 

Such  is  the  fabrick  of  our  ancient  churches  and 
cathedrals.  The  slender  pillars  imitate  the  taper 
trunk  of  a  tree.  The  curve  of  the  arches  is  from 
the  delicate  branching  of  the  boughs  in  a  wood  or 
grove.  The  mullioned  lace\vork  of  the  windows,  the 
like;  intercepting  the  dubious  light,  as  in  a  real 
grove.— Stukely,  Palaographia  Sacra,  p.  18  :  1763. 

Mult-.  [Lat.  multus  =  many.]  Common  as 
the  first  element  in  composition.  What 
applies  to  compounds  of  Mono-  applies 
here.  Most  of  the  words  beginning  with 
mult-  are  technical  and  scientific,  rather 
than  current,  in  general  speech ;  multus 
translates  the  Greek  TroXif  =  many.  See 
Poly-. 

Multangular,  adj.  [Lat.  angulus  =  angle.] 
Many-cornered ;  having  many  corners ; 
polygonal. 

Some  round;  others  long,  oval,  multangular. — 
Evelyn,  Sylva,  b.  iv.  §  21. 

Multangularly.  adv.  Polygonally ;  with 
many  corners. 

Granates  are  multangularly  round.— Grew,  Cos- 
mologia  Sacra. 

Multarticulate.  adj.  [Lat.  articulus  =  joint.] 
Many-jointed.  Chiefly  used  in  Zoology. 

Multicarinate.  adj.  [Lat.  carina  =  keel.] 
Having  many  (keel-like)  ridges.  Chiefly 
used  in  Botany  and  Zoology. 

Multldentate.  adj.  [Lat.  dentatus  =  toothed ; 
from  dens,  dentis  =  tooth.]  Many-toothed  ; 
having  many  teeth  or  indentations.  Chiefly 
used  in  Zoology  and  Botany]  not  so  much, 
however,  to  true  teeth  as  to  toothlike  pro- 
cesses. 

Multidigitate.  adj.  [Lat.  digitus  =  finger.] 
Many-fingered :  having  many  fingers,  or 
fingerlike,  processes.  Chiefly  used  in  Bo- 
tany and  Zoology. 

Multifarious,  adj.  [Lat.  multifarius]  Ha- 
ving great  multiplicity;  having  different 
respects  ;  having  great  diversity  in  itself. 
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When  we  consider  this  so  multifarious  congruity 
of  things  in  reference  to  ourselves,  how  can  we 
withhold  from  inferring,  that  that  which  made  both 
dogs  and  ducks  made  them  with  a  reference  to  us  ?— 
Dr.  H.  More,  Antidote  against  Atheism. 

We  could  not  think  of  a  more  comprehensive  ex- 
pedient, whereby  to  assist  the  frail  and  torpent 
memory  through  so  multifarious  and  numerous  an 
employment.— Evelyn,  Kalendarium  hortense. 

To  prevent  evasion  of  this  duty  [on  wool]  seems 
to  have  been  the  principle  of  those  multifarious 
regulations,  which  fix  the  staple,  or  market,  for 
wool.— Hallam.  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  pt.  ii.  ch.  ix. 

Multifariously,  adv.  In  a  multifarious 
manner. 

If  only  twenty-four  parts  may  be  so  multifari- 
ously placed,  and  ordered,  as  to  make  many  millions 
of  millions  of  differing  rows  :  in  the  supposition  of 
a  thousand  parts,  how  immense  must  that  capacity 
of  variation  be  V—Bentley,  Sermons. 

Multifariousness.  s.  Attribute  suggested 
by  Multifarious. 

According  to  the  multifariousness  of  this  imita- 
bility;  so  are  the  possibilities  of  being.  —  Norris 
Miscellanies. 

Multindous.  adj.  [Lat.  findo,  pret.  fidi  =• 
cleave.]  Having  many  partitions}  cleft 
into  many  branches. 

These  animals  are  only  excluded  without  sight 
which  are  multiparous  and  multifidous,  which  have 
many  at  a  li-tter  and  have  feet  divided  into  many 
portions. — Sir  T.  Jiroume. 

Multiform,  adj.  [Lat.  forma  =  form.]  Ha- 
ving various  shapes  or  appearances. 

Ye  that  in  quaternion  run 
Perpetual  circle,  multiform. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  181. 

There  is  a  pleasure  in  poetic  pains 
Which  only  poets  know.    The  shifts  and  turns, 
The  expedients  and  inventions  multiform, 
To  which  the  mind  resorts,  in  chase  of  terms, 
Though  apt,  yet  coy,  and  difficult  to  win. 

Cowper,  Task,  The  Timepiece. 

The  force  C9iitinually  liberated  in  the  organism 
by  decomposition,  is  here  the  incident  force  ;  the 
functions  are  the  variously  modified  forms  pro- 
duced in  its  divisions  by  the  organs  they  pass 
through;  and  the  more  multiform  the  organs  the 
more  multiform  must  be  the  differentiations  of  the 
force  passing  through  them. -Herbert  Spencer,  In- 
ductions of  Biology,  §  61. 

Multiformity,  s.  Diversity  of  shapes  or 
appearances  subsisting  in  the  same  thing. 

Barking  out  a  multiformity  of  oaths,  like  hellish 
Cerberi;  as  if  men  could  not  be  gallants,  unless 
they  turned  devils.— Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  pref.: 
1617. 

Physiological  development,  then,  is  initiated  by 
that  instability  of  the  homogeneous  which  we  have 
seen  to  be  everywhere  a  cause  of  evolution ;  that 
the  passage  from  comparative  uniformity  of  compo- 
sition and  minute  structure  to  comparative  multi- 
formity, is  set  up  in  organic  aggregates,  as  in  all 
other  aggregates,  by  the  necessary  unlikenesses  of 
the  actions  to  which  the  parts  are  subjected.— Her- 
bert Spencer,  Inductions  of  Biology,  §  811. 

Multilateral,    adj.       [Lat.    laleralis,   from 

latus,  lateris  =  side.]     Many-sided. 

He  will  perceive  that  there  may  be  visible,  as  well 
as  tangible  circles,  triangles,  quadrilateral,  and 
multilateral  figures. — Reid,  Inquiry. 

Multilineal.  adj.  [Lat.  linearis,  from  lima 
=  line.]  Having  many  lines. 

This  map  is  multilineal  in  the  extreme,  and  is  the 
first  in  which  the  Eastern  islands  are  included. — 
Steevens,  Note  on  Twelfth  Night. 

Multiloquy.  s.  [Lat.  loquor  =  speak.]  Over- 
much talk  ;  superabundance  of  words. 

Multiloquy  shows  ignorance ;  what  needs 
So  many  words  when  thou  dost  see  the  deeds. 

Translation  from  Owen,  Epigrams :  1677. 

(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Multinominous.  adj.  [Lat.  nomen  =  name.] 
Many-named. 

Venus  is  multinominous,  to  give  example  to  her 
prostitute  disciples,  who  so  often, ...  to  disguise 
themselves  from  magistrates,  are  to  take  new  names. 
— Donne,  Paradoxus. 

Multiparous.  adj.    [Lat.  pario  -  bring  forth, 

give  birth  to.]     Bringing  many  at  a  birth. 

Double  formations  do  often  happen  to  multiparous 

generations,  more  especially  that  of  serpents,  whose 

conceptions  being   numerous,  and  their   eggs   in 

chains,  they  may  unite  into  various  shapes,  and 

come  out  in  mixed  formations. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

Animals  feeble  and  timorous  are  generally  multi- 
parous; or  if  they  bring  forth  but  few  at  once,  as 
pigeons,  they  compensate  that  by  their  often  breed- 
ing.— Ray,  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the  Works 
of  the  Creation. 
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Multiple,  adj.     Manifold ;  numerous. 
Multiple,  .v.  In  Arithmetic.  Number  having 
to  another  number  the  relation  of  repetition 
any  number  of  times :  (as,  '  1 2  is  a  multiple 
of  3,'  the  former  number  being  produced 
by  a  quadruple  repetition  of  the  number 
3). 

In  comparing  the  various  passages  which  I  have 
quoted,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the 
preference  given  to  twelve,  or  some  multiple  of  it,  in 
fixing  the  number  either  of  judges  or  compurgators. 
— Hallam,  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the 
middle  Ages,  pt.  i.  ch.  viii. 

Multiplicand,  s.  In  Arithmetic.  Number 
to  be  multiplied. 

Multiplication  hath  the  multiplicand  or  number 
to  be  multiplied ;  the  multiplier,  or  number  given, 
by  which  the  multiplicand  is  to  be  multiplied,  and 
the  product,  or  number  produced  by  the  other  two. 
— Cocker,  Arithmetick. 

Multiplicate.  adj.  Consisting  of  more  than 
one. 

In  this  multiplicate  number  of  the  eye,  the  object 
seen  is  not  multiplied,  and  appears  but  one,  though 
seen  with  two  or  more  eyes.— Derham,  Physico- 
Theology. 

Multiplication,  s. 

1.  Act  of  multiplying  or  increasing  number. 

Although  they  had  divers  stiles  for  God,  yet  under 
many  appellations  they  acknowledged  one  divinity : 
rather  conceiving  thereby  the  evidence  or  acts  of  his 
power  in  several  ways  than  a  multiplication  of  es- 
sence, or  real  distractions  of  unity  in  any  one. — Sir 
T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

2.  In  Arithmetic.     See  extract. 

Multiplication  is  the  increasing  of  any  one  num- 
ber by  another,  so  often  as  there  are  units  in  that 
number,  by  which  the  one  is  increased. — Cocker, 
Arithmetick. 
Used  adjectivally. 

A  man  had  need  be  a  good  arithmetician  to  under- 
stand this  author's  works :  his  description  runs  on 
like  a  multiplication  table. — Addison,  Dialogues  on 
the  Usefulness  of  ancient  Medals. 

Multiplicator.  s.  Number  by  which  another 
number  is  multiplied ;  multiplier,  this  latter 
being  the  commoner  word,  though  etymo- 
logically,  multiplicator  gives  the  better 
contrast  to  multiplicand. 

Multipliclous.  adj.     Manifold.     Obsolete. 

Amphisbsena  is  not  an  animal  of  one  denomina- 
tion ;  for  that  animal  is  not  one,  but  multiplicious, 
or  many,  which  hath  a  duplicity  or  gemination  of 
principal  parts.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

Multiplicity,  s. 

1.  More  than  one  of  the  same  kind. 

Had  they  discoursed  rightly  but  upon  this  one 
principle  that  God  was  a  being  infinitely  perfect, 
they  could  never  have  asserted  a  multiplicity  of 
gods ;  for,  can  one  God  include  in  him  all  perfec- 
tion, and  another  God  include  in  him  all  perfections 
too  ?— South,  Sermons. 

Company,  he  thinks,  lessens  the  shame  of  vice,  by 
sharing  it :  and  abates  the  torrent  of  a  common  odium 
by  deriving  it  into  many  channels ;  and  therefore  if 
he  cannot  wholly  avoid  the  eye  of  the  observer,  he 
hopes  to  distract  it  at  least  by  a  multiplicity  of  the 
object.— Ibid. 

2.  State  of  being  many. 

You  equal  Donne  in  the  variety,  multiplicity,  and 
choice  of  thoughts.— Dryden,  Translation  of  Ju- 
venal, dedication. 

Multiplier,  s. 

\.  One  who  multiplies  or  increases  the  num- 
ber of  anything. 

Broils  and  quarrels  are  alone  the  great  accumula- 
tors and  multipliers  of  injuries. — Dr.  H.  More,  De- 
cay of  Christian  Piety. 

2.  Number  used  to  multiply  another  number. 

They  are  the  only  multipliers  in  the  world ;  they 
have  the  art  of  multiplication.— Bacon,  Speech  to 
King  James  I. 

Multiplication  hath  the  multiplicand  and  the 
multiplier,  or  number  given,  by  which  the  multipli- 
cand is  to  be  multiplied.— Cocker,  Arithmetick. 

Multiply,  v.  a. 


Increase  in  number  ;  make  more  by  gene- 
ration, accumulation,  or  addition. 

_He  clappeth  his  hands  amongst  us,  and  multiplieth 
his  words  against  God. — Job,  xxxiv.  37. 

He  shall  not  multiply  horses  to  himself,  nor  cause 
the  people  to  return  to  Egypt. — Deuteronomy,  xvii. 
]6. 

His  birth  to  our  just  fear  gave  no  small  cause, 
But  his  growth  now  to  youth's  full  flower  dis- 
playing 
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All  virtue,  grace,  and  wisdom,  to  achieve 
Things  highest,  greatest,  multiplies  my  fears. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  i.  66 
2.  Perform  the  process  of  arithmetical  multi- 
plication. 

From  one  stock  of  seven  hundred  years,  multiply- 
ing still  by  twenty,  we  shall  find  the  product  to  be 
one  thousand  three  hundred  forty-seven  millions 
three  hundred  sixty-eight  thousand  four  hundred 
and  twenty. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 
Multiply,  v.  n.     Grow  in  number ;  increase. 
We   see   the   infinitely  fruitful  and   productive 
power  of  this  way  of  sinning ;  how  it  can  increase 
and  multiply  beyond  all  bounds  and  measures  of 
actual  commission.— South,  Sermons. 
Multipotent.    adj.       [Lat.  potens,   -entis  = 
powerful.]         Having    manifold    power ; 
having  power  to  do  many  different  things. 

By  Jove  multipotent, 

Thou  shouldst  not  bear  from  me  a  Greekish  mem- 
ber.    Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  5. 
Multipresence.  s.     Power  or  act  of  being 
present  in  more  places  than  one  at  the 
same  time. 

This  sleeveless  tale  of  transubstantiation  was 
surely  brought  into  the  world,  and  upon  the  stage, 
by  that  other  fable  of  the  multipresence  of  Christ's 
body. — Bishop  Hall. 

Multispiral.     adj.      [Lat.  spiralis  =  spiral.] 
Having  many   spires,   i.e.  spiral   twists.] 
Chiefly  used  in  Botany  and  Zoology. 
Multistriate.     adj.       [Lat.    stria  =  groove, 
scratch.]     Having  many   striae.     Chiefly 
used  in  Zoology  and  Botany  to  denote  the 
markings  of  certain  parts  of  the  animal  or 
plant ;  also  in  Geology. 
Multisyllable,  s.     Polysyllable. 

Which  is  to  be  observed,  not  only  in  the  length  of 
sentences,  but  of  words  ;  among  which  a  multisyl- 
lable better  answers  a  monosyllable  precedent,  than 
a  monosyllable  a  multisyllable. — Instructions  for 
Oratory,  p.  38:  1682. 
Multitude,  s. 

1.  Number  collective;  sum  of  many;  more 
than  one. 

It  is  impossible  that  any  multitude  can  be  actually 
infinite,  or  so  great  that  there  cannot  be  a  greater. 
— Sir  M.  Hale. 

2.  Large  but  indefinite  number. 

It  is  a  fault  in  a  multitude  of  preachers,  that  they 
utterly  neglect  method  in  their  harangues. — Watts. 

3.  Crowd  or  throng  ;  the  vulgar. 

He  the  vast  hissing  multitude  admires.    Addison. 
Multitudinous,  adj. 
\ .  Having  the  appearance  of  a  multitude. 

Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood 
Clean  from  my  hand  P  No,  this  my  hand  will  rather 
The  multitudinous  sea  incarnardiue, 
Making  the  green  one  red. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  ii.  2. 

2.  Manifold. 

At  once  pluck  out 

The  multitudinous  tongue,  let  them  not  lick 
The  sweet  that  is  their  poison. 

Sfiakespear,  Cortolanus,  iii.  1. 

3.  Belonging  to  a  multitude. 

There  was  another  parting  speech,  which  was  to 
have  been  presented  in  the  person  of  a  youth,  and 
accompanied  with  divers  gentlemen's  younger  sons 
of  the  country ;  but,  by  reason  of  the  multitudinous 
press,  was  hindered. — B.  Jonson,  Entertainments. 
Multivalve.     adj.       [Lat.    valvce  =  folding- 
doors  ;    valve.]      Having    many    valves. 
Chiefly  used  in  Botany ;  also  in  Concho- 
logy,  i.e.  to  shells  consisting  of  more  than 
two  pieces. 

Multocular,  adj.  Having  more  eyes  than 
two. 

Flies  are  multocular,  having  as  many  eyes  as  there 
are  perforations  in  their  corneae.— Derham,  Physico- 
Tiieology. 

Multungulate.  adj.  [Lat.  ungula  =  hoof.] 
In  Zoology.  Having  many  hoofs  ;  many 
divisions  of  the  hoof. 

Multure,  s.  Payment  for  the  use  of  a  (corn) 
mill. 

'  And  I,'  said  the  Miller,  '  have  the  like  grist  to 
grind ;  for  I  hope  some  one  of  the  good  fathers  will 
wed  my  wench  with  her  gay  bridegroom.'—,'  It  needs 
not,'  said  Shafton ;  '  the  ceremonial  hath  been  so- 
lemnly performed.' — '  It  will  not  be  the  worse  of 
another  bolting,'  said  the  Miller ;  '  it  is  always  best 
to  be  sure,  as  I  say  when  I  chance  to  take  multure 
twice  from  the  same  meal-sack." — Sir  W.  Scott,  The 
Monastery. 


MUM 

Multurer.  s.     See  extract. 

Multurers,  in  the  Scotch  law,  are  the 
grinding  at  a  mill ;  and  as  the  tenants  and  pro- 
prietors of  some  lands  are  bound  by  tenure  to  use  a 
particular  mill,  the  lands  so  bound  or  restricted  to 
the  mill  are  termed  the  thirl  or  sucken  (soken), 
and  the  tenants,  &c.  so  bound,  are  called  the  in- 
sucken  multurers,  while  those  who  use  the  mill 
without  being  bound  by  tenure  so  to  do,  are  termed 
the  out-town,  or  out-sucken  multurers.— Tomlin, 
Law  Dictionary. 

Mum.  s.  [German  direct.]    Ale  brewed  with 
wheat. 

In  Shenibank,  upon  the  river  Elbe,  is  a  store- 
house for  the  wheat  of  which  mum  is  made  at 
Brunswick. — Mortimer. 

Sedulous  and  stout 
With  bowls  of  fattening  mum. 

J.  Philips,  Cyder,  ii.  231. 

The  clam'rous  crowd  is  hush'd  with  mugs  of  mum, 
Till  all  tuned  equal  send  a  general  hum. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  ii.  385. 

The  process  of  making  mum  as  recorded  in  the 
Townhouse  of  Brunswick,  the  place  of  most  note 
for  this  liquor,  is  as  follows  :  Take  sixty-three  gal- 
lons of  water  that  has  been  boiled  to  the  consump- 
tion of  a  third  part ;  brew  it  with  seven  bushels  of 
wheaten  malt,  one  bushel  of  oat  malt,  and  one 
bushel  of  ground  beans ;  when  it  is  turned,  let  not 
the  hogshead  be  too  full  at  first ;  arid  as  soon  as  it 
begins  to  work,  put  into  it  of  the  inner  rind  of  fir 
three  pounds,  tops  of  fir  and  birch  each  one  pound, 
carduus  benedictus  three  handfuls,  flowers  of  rosa 
soils  one  handful  or  two;  burnet,  betony,  marjoram, 
avens,  pennyroyal,  wild  thyme,  of  each  a  handful  anil 
a  half ;  of  elder-flowers  two  handfuls,  or  more ;  seeds 
of  cardamom  bruised  thirty  ounces,  barberries 
bruised  one  ounce ;  put  the  herbs  and  seeds  into 
the  vessel  when  the  liquor  has  worked  a  while ;  and, 
after  they  are  added,  let  the  liquor  be  worked  over 
the  vessel  as  little  as  may  be  ;  then  fill  it  up.  Lastly, 
when  it  is  stopped,  put  into  the  hogshead  ten  new- 
laid  eggs,  unbroken  or  uncracked,  stop  it  up  close, 
and  drink  it  at  two  years'  end.  Our  English  brewers 
use  cardamom,  ginger,  and  sassafras,  instead  of  the 
inner  rind  of  fir;  and  add,  also,  walnut-rinds,  madder, 
red  sauders,  and  elecampagne.  —  Rees,  Cyclopcedia. 
ivium.  interj.  Word  enjoining  silence,  or 
denoting  a  resolution  not  to  speak  ;  hush. 

But  to  his  speech  he  aunswered  no  whit, 
But  stood  still  mute,  as  if  he  had  beene  dum, 
Ne  signe  of  sence  did  shew,  ne  common  wit, 
As  one  with  griefe  and  anguishe  over-cum, 
And  unto  every  thing  did  aunswere  mum. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Mum,  then,  and  no  more ;  proceed. 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  iii.  2. 
Well  said,  master ;  mum !  and  gaze  your  fill. 

Id.,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  1. 
Mum.  adj.     Silent. 

The  citizens  are  mum,  say  not  a  word. 

Sfiakespear,  Richard  III.  iii.  7. 
They  rage  with  wrath,  they  daily  fret  and  fume ; 
Ruthfull  revenge  them  alwaies  hath  in  sute, 
And  right  in  time  makes  might  both  mum  and  mute. 
Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  212. 
The  mum  club  is  an  institution  of  the  same  na- 
ture, and  as  great  an  enemy  to  noise. — Addison, 
Spectator,  no.  9. 

I  own  I  am  shock'd  at  the  purchase  of  slaves, 
And  fear  those  who  buy  them  and  sell  them  are 

knaves ; 
What  I  hear  of  their  hardships,  their  tortures  and 

groans, 

Is  almost  enough  to  draw  pity  from  stones. 
I  pity  them  greatly,  but  I  must  be  mum, 
For  how  could  we  do  without  sugar  and  rum  ? 
Especially  sugar,  so  needful  we  see; 
What,  give  up  our  desserts,  our  coffee,  and  tea ! 

Cowper,  Pity  fur  Poor  Africans. 
Mum-budget,  interj.     Expression  denoting 
secrecy  as  well  as  silence.     Contemptuous 
or  ludicrous. 

I  thought  he  laught  not  merrier  than  I,  when  I 

got  this  money ; 
But  mumbouget :  for  Carisophus  I  espie. 

Damon  and  Pithias,  sign.  C.  iii.b. 
They  neither  alledge  the  fond  surmised  causes  by 
Frarine,  nor  mumble  them  over  in  mum  budget,  but 
plainlie  declare  the  reasonable,  sufficient,  and  ne- 
cessarie  causes. — Fulke,  Answer  to  P.  Frarine,  p. 
20:  1580. 

I  come  to  her  in  white  and  cry  mum  ;  she  cries 
budget,  and  by  that  we  know  one  another.— Shake- 
spear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  v.  2. 

Have  these  bones  rattled,  and  this  head 
So  often  in  thy  quarrel  bled  ? 
Nor  did  I  ever  wince  or  grudge  it, 
For  thy  dear  sake.    Quoth  she,  mum-budget. 

Sutler,  Hudibras,  i.  3,  205. 

Mum-cbance.    s.     Game  of  chance  played 
by  mummers  or  maskers  who  kept  silence : 
(hence  '  Play  at  mumchance '  =  keep  silent). 
They  . . .  repaire  hither  to  viewe  as  well  their  in- 
comparable beauty,  as  for  to  accompany  them  at 
mumchance,  and  then  after  to  dauuce  with  thorn.— 
Cavendish,  Life  of  Wolsey, 


MUMB 

Mumble,   v.  n.    [Provincial  German,  mum- 
meln.~\ 

1.  Speak  inwardly;  grumble;  mutter;  speak 
with  imperfect  sound  or  articulation. 

As  one  then  in  a  dream,  whose  drier  brain 
Is  tost  with  troubled  sights,  and  fancies  \veake, 
He  mumbled  soft,  but  would  not  all  his  silence 
break.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

A  wrinkled  hag,  with  age  grown  double. 
Picking  dry  sticks,  and  mumbling  to  herself. 

Otway,  The  Orplian. 

2.  Chew  ;  bite  softly  ;  eat  with  the  lips  close. 

The  man  who  laugh'd  but  once  to  see  an  ass 
Mumbling  to  make  the  gross-grain'd  thistles  pass, 
Might  laugh  again  to  see  a  jury  chaw 
The  prickles  of  unpalatable  law. 

Dryden,  The  Medal,  145. 

Mumble,  v.  a. 

1.  Utter  with  a  low  inarticulate  voice. 

They  neither  alledge  the  fond  surmised  causes  by 
Frarine,  nor  mumble  them  over  in  mum  budget.— 
Fttlke,  Answer  to  P.  Frarine,  p.  20 :  1580. 

Here  stood  he  in  the  dark, 

Mumbling  of  wicked  charms,  conjuring  the  moon 
To  stand  's  auspicious  mistress. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  11. 1. 

2.  Mouth  gently. 

Gums  unarmed,  to  mumble  meat  in  vain. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  x.  319. 

3.  Slubber    over;    suppress;    utter    imper- 
fectly. 

The  raising  of  my  rabble  is  an  exploit  of  conse- 
quence ;  and  not  to  be  mumbled  up  in  silence  for 
all  her  pertness.— Dryden. 

Mumbienews.  s.    Kind  of  talebearer ;  one 
who  privately  reports  news. 

Some  carry-tale,  some  pleaseman,  some  slight  zany. 
Some  mumble-news,  some  trencher-knight,  some 

Dick  . . . 
Told  our  intents  before. 

Shakespear,  Loves  Labour  s  lost,  v.  2. 

Mumbler.  s.  One  who  speaks  inarticulately; 

mutterer. 

Nass-mumblers,  holy-water-swingers. 

Bale,  Yet  a  Course  at  the  Romysshe  Foxe, 

fol.  88,  b. 

Employing  a  company  of  boys,  or  old  illiterate 
mvmblers,  to  read  the  service.— EcJiard,  Grounds 
and  Reasons  of  the  Contempt  of  the  Clergy  inquired 
into,  p.  119. 

Mumbling,  adj.    Speaking  inwardly;  mut- 
tering. 

Peace,  you  mumbling  fool ; 
Utter  your  gravity  o'er  a  gossip's  bowl. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  in.  5. 

Mummer,  s.  [Fr.  mommeur.]     Masker;  one 

who  performs  frolics  in  a  personated  dress. 

Good  faith,  sir,  concernynge  the  people  they  are 

not  gay ; 

And,  as  farre  as  I  see,  they  be  mummers ;  for  nought 
they  say.       Damon  and  Pithias,  sign.  C.  i.  b. 
If  you  chance  to  be  pinch'd  with  the  colick,  you 
make  faces  like  mummers.— Shakespear,  Coriolanus, 
ii.  1. 
Jugglers  and  dancers,  anticks,  mummers. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  1325. 
I  began  to  smoke  that  they  were  a  parcel  of  mum- 
mers,— Addison. 
Peel'4.  patch'd  and  pyebald,  linsey-woolsey,  bro- 

Grave  mummers!    sleeveless   some,   and   shirtless 
others.  Pope,  Dunciad,  iii.  115. 

Mummery,  s.     Masking;  frolic  in  masks; 
foolery. 

Here  mirth's  but  mummery, 
And  sorrows  only  real  be.  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

This  open  day-light  doth  not  shew  the  masks  and 
mummeries,  and  triumphs  of  the  world,  half  so 
stately  as  candlelight.— -Bacon,  Natural  and  Expe- 
rimental History. 

Your  fathers 
Disdain'd  the  mummery  of  foreign  strollers. 

Fenton. 

Oh  Italy !— thy  sabbaths  will  be  soon 
Our  sabbaths,  closed  with  mummery  and  buffoon. 
Preaching  and  pranks  will  share  the  motley  scene, 
Ours  parcell'd  out,  as  thine  have  ever  been 
God's  worship,  and  the  mountebank  between. 

Cowper,  Progress  of  Error. 

From  this  compromise  tne  Church  of  England 
sprang.  In  many  respects,  indeed,  it  has  been  well 
for  her  that,  in  an  age  of  exuberant  zeal,  her  prin- 
cipal founders  were  mere  politicians.  To  this  cir- 
cumstance she  owes  her  moderate  articles,  her  de- 
cent ceremonies,  her  noble  and  pathetic  liturgy. 
Her  worship  is  not  disfigured  by  mummery.  Yet 
she  has  preserved,  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  any 
of  her  Protestant  sisters,  that  art  of  striking  the 
senses  and  filling  the  imagination  in  which  the  Ca- 
tholic Church  so  eminently  excels.— Macaulay,  Cri- 
tical and  Historical  Essays,  Hallam's  Constitu- 
tional History. 
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The  envy  of  the  class  which  Frederic  quitted, 
and  the  ci'vil  scorn  of  the  class  into  which  he  in- 
truded himself,  were  marked  in  very  significant 
ways.  The  Elector  of  Saxony  at  first  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  new  Majesty.  Lewis  the  Four- 
teenth looked  down  on  his  brother  King  with  an  air 
not  unlike  that  with  which  the  Count  in  Moliere's 
play  regards  Monsieur  Jourdain,  just  fresh  from  the 
mummery  of  being  made  a  gentleman.  Austria  ex- 
acted large  sacrifices  in  return  for  her  recognition, 
and  at  last  gave  it  ungraciously. — Macaulay,  Cri- 
tical and  Historical  Essays,  Frederic  the  Great. 

Popular  rumour  had  scattered  abroad  . . .  many 
other  sayings  of  Frederick  equally  revolting  to  the 
feelings  of  the  age When  lie  saw  the  host  car- 
ried to  a  sick  person,  he  is  accused  of  saying, '  How 
long  will  this  mummery  last?'  When  a  Saracen 
prince  was  present  at  the  mass,  he  asked  what  was 
in  the  monstrance :  '  The  people  fable  that  it  is  our 
God.'  Passing  once  through  a  corn-field,  he  said, 
'  How  many  Gods  might  be  made  out  of  this  corn  ? ' 
'  If  the  princes  of  the  world  would  stand  by  him  he 
would  easily  make  for  all  mankind  a  better  faith 
and  better  rule  of  life.'— Milman,  History  of  Latin 
Christianity,  b.  x.  ch.  iv. 

To  the  grief  and  astonishment  of  their  country, 
these  unworthy  priests,  abandoning  the  traditions 
of  their  native  land,  and  forgetting  the  proud  spirit 
which  animated  their  fathers,  consented  to  abjure 
their  own  independence,  to  humble  themselves  be- 
fore the  English  Church,  and  to  submit  to  mumme- 
ries, which,  in  their  hearts,  they  must  have  despised, 
but  which  were  now  inflicted  upon  them  by  their 
ancient  and  inveterate  foes.— Suckle,  History  of 
Civilization  in  England,  vol.  ii.  ch.  iv. 

Mummify,   v.  a.     Preserve  as  a  mummy; 
make  a  mummy  of. 

Thy  virtues  are 

The  spices  that  embalm  thee ;  thou  art  far 
More  richly  laid,  and  shalt  more  long  remaine 
Still  mummified  within  the  hearts  of  men, 
Than  if  to  lift  thee  in  the  rolls  of  fame 
Each  marble  spoke  thy  shape,  all  brass  thy  name. 

J.  Hall,  Poems,  p.  50 :  1646. 

Mumming,  verbal  abs.    Masking;  frolicking 

in  disguise. 

The  thriftless  games 
With  mumming  and  with  masking  all  around. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale. 

Mummy,  s.  [see  extract.] 

1.  Dead  body  preserved  by  the  Egyptian  art 
of  embalming. 

It  is  strange  how  long  carcasses  have  continued  un- 
corrupt,  as  appeareth  in  the  mummies  of  Egypt, 
having  lasted  some  of  them  three  thousand  years.— 
Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

There,  saved  by  spice,  like  mummies,  many  a  year, 
Dry  bodies  of  divinity  appear. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  1. 151. 

We  have  two  substances  for  medicinal  use  under 
the  name  of  mummy ;  one  is  the  dried  flesh  of  human 
bodies  embalmed  with  myrrh  and  spice ;  the  other 
is  the  liquor  running  from  such  mummies  when 
newly  prepared,  or  when  affected  by  great  heat  or 
by  damps :  this  is  sometimes  of  a  liquid,  sometimes 
of  a  solid  form,  as  it  is  preserved  in  vials,  or  suffered 
to  dry :  the  first  kind  is  brought  in  large  pieces,  of  a 
friable  texture,  light  and  spungy,  of  a  blackish  brown 
colour,  and  often  black  and  clammy  on  the  surface ; 
it  is  of  a  strong  but  not  agreeable  smell :  the  second, 
in  its  liquid  state,  is  a  thick,  opake,  and  viscous 
lluid,  of  a  blackish  and  a  strong,  out  not  disagree- 
able, smell ;  in  its  indurated  state  it  is  a  dry.  solid 
substance,  of  a  fine  shining  black  colour  and  close 
texture,  easily  broken,  and  of  a  good  smell :  this  sort 
is  extremely  dear,  and  the  first  sort  so  cheap,  that 
we  are  not  to  imagine  it  to  be  the  ancient  Egyptian 
mummy.  What  our  druggists  are  supplied  with  is 
the  flesh  of  any  bodies  the  Jews  can  get,  who  fill 
them  with  the  common  bitumen  so  plentiful  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  and  adding  aloes,  and  some  other 
cheap  ingredients,  send  them  to  be  baked  in  an 
oven  till  the  juices  are  exhaled,  and  the  embalming 
matter  has  penetrated.— Sir  J.  Hill,  Materia  Medica. 
[The  Spaniards  call  pissasphalt  cera  de  minera,  mi- 
neral wax,  perhaps  from  its  consistency ;  but  the 
Arabians  term  it  mumia ;  whence,  it  may  be,  em- 
balmed bodies  came  to  be  called  mummies,  from 
their  being  preserved  with  this  pissasphalt:  and 
this  we  are  the  more  apt  to  believe,  since  the  true 
asphalt,  or  bitumen  Judaicum,  was  very  scarce.— 
Greenhill,  Art  of  Embalming,  p.  277  :  1705.] 

2.  Liquor  which  distils  from  mummies  ;  any 

gum. 

The  work  . . . 

Was  died  in  mummy,  which  the  skilful 
Conserved  of  maidens'  hearts. 

Slwkespear,  Othello,  in.  4. 

In  or  near  this  place  is  a  precious  liquor  or 
mum- 


of 

Asia,  p.  124. 

3.  In  Gardening.     Sort  of  wax  used  in  the 

planting  and  grafting  of  trees. 
Beat  to  a  mummy.     Beat  soundly. 
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Mump.  v.  n.  [Provincial  German, mumpfeln; 
mumpfel  =  mouth.] 

1.  Make  faces  as  if  chewing  or  nibbling ;  talk 
with  indistinctness  consequent  on  such  a 
movement ;  beg ;  make  mouths. 

Thou  world  of  marmosets  and  mumping  apes, 
Unmaske;  put  off  thy  feigned,  borrowed  shapes. 

Marston,  Scourge  of  Villany,  iii.  9 :  1599. 

The  ghost  knocks ;  Harlequin  opens  the  door,  and, 
seeing  the  apparition,  runs  backward  in  a  fright, 
whips  up  a  dish  of  vermicelli,  with  which  he  retreats 
under  the  table :  the  ghost  enters,  sits  down  at 
table,  talks  to  Don  John,  while  Harlequin  mumps 
below,  with  such  buffoonery  as  excites  the  mirth  of 
the  whole  audience. — Drummond,  Travels  through 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Greece,  p.  35. 

2.  Implore  notice  by  making  a  face  of  dis- 
tress ;  beg  with  a  false  pretence. 

They  had  no  way  left  for  getting  rid  of  this  men- 
dicant perseverance,  but  by  sending  for  the  beadle, 
and  forcibly  driving  our  embassy  of  shreds  and 
patches,  with  all  its  mumping  cant,  from  the  inhos- 
pitable door  of  cannibal  castle.— Burke,  Thoughts  on 
a  Regicide  Peace. 

Mump.  v.  a.     Overreach.     Obsolete. 

I'm  resolved  hereafter  to  bend  my  thoughts 
wholly  for  the  service  of  the  nursery,  and  mump 
your  proud  players !— Duke  of  Buckingham,  The 
Rehearsal. 

He  watches  them  like  a  younger  brother,  that  is 
afraid  to  be  mump'd  of  his  snip. —  Wycherly,  Love  in 
a  Wood. 

Mumper,  s.     Beggar. 

The  country  gentleman  [of  the  time  of  Charles  II.] 
. . .  was  . . .  deceived  by  the  tales  of  a  Lincoln's  Inn 
mumper. — Macaulay,  History  of  England. 

'  Ha,  ha  !  Are  you  there,  my  old  death's  head  on 
a  mopstick  ? '  said  Turpin,  with  a  laugh.  '  Ain't  we 
merry  mumpers,  eh?  Keeping  it  up  in  style.' — 
H.  Ainsworth,  Rookwood,  b.  ii.  ch.  ii. 

Mumping1,  part.  adj.    Nibbling. 

Let  him  not  pry  nor  listen, 
Nor  frisk  about  the  house 
Like  a  tame  mumping  squirrel  with  a  bell  on. 

Otway. 

Mumping,  verbal  abs.     Begging  tricks. 

Their  own  mumpings,  and  beggarly  tones,  while 
they  pretend  to  speak  in  Plutarch  s  voice. — Bentley, 
Phileleutherus  Lipsiensis,  §  50. 

Mumps.  *.  In  Medicine.  Disease  so  called, 
consisting  of  an  inflammation  of  the  sal- 
ivary glands. 

It  [the  disease]  resembled  the  mumps,  or  swelling 
of  the  chaps.—  Wliite,  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  New 
South  Wales,  p.  22. 

One  of  the  maladies  in  Dr.  Cullen's  genus  Cyn- 
anche  ...  is  Cynanche  parptidea.  It  is  an  inflam- 
matory affection  of  the  salivary  glands,  and  of  the 
parotid  gland  in  particular.  Accordingly  it  is  called 
parotitis  now-a-days.  It  is  not,  however,  mere  in- 
flammation of  the  parotid,  arising  from  any  cause 
whatever;  and  parotitis,  unless  some  epithet  be 
added,  is  less  exact  than  Cynanche  parqtidea.  The 
vulgar  have  given  it  just  as  good  an  arbitrary  name 
as  the  learned ;  and  they  call  it,  in  this  country,  the 
mumps.  With  the  Scotch  it  is,  I  believe,  the  Branks. 
—Sir  T.  Watson,  Lectures  on  tho  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Physic,  lect  xliv. 
Mun.  See  Must. 
Muncn.  v.  a.  Chew  by  large  mouthfuls. 

Say,  sweet  love,  what  thou  desirest  to  eat  ?— Truly, 
a  peck  of  provender ;  I  could  munch  your  good  dry 
oats.— Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  iv.  1. 

Muncn.  v.  n.  Chew  eagerly  by  large  mouth- 
fuls. 

It  is  the  son  of  a  mare  that's  broken  loose,  and 
munching  upon  the  melons.— Dryden,  Don  Sebas- 
tian. 

Mundane,  adj.  [from  Lat.  mundus  (sub- 
stantive) =  world.]  Belonging  to  the  world. 

To  have  their  pleasures  mondayne. 

Skelton,  Poems,  p.  266. 

I,  King  Pericles,  have  lost 
This  queen,  worth  all  our  mundane  cost. 

SJiakespear,  Pericles,  iii.  2. 

The  platonical  hypothesis  of  a  mundane  soul  will 
relieve  ua.—Glanville,  Scepsis  Scientifica. 

The  atoms  which  now  constitute  heaven  and 
earth,  being  once  separate  in  the  mundane  space, 
could  never  without  God,  by  their  mechanical  affec- 
tions, have  convened  into  this  present  frame  of 
things.— Bentley,  Sermons. 

Mundanity.  .«.  Worldliness ;  attention  to 
the  things  of  the  world.  Obsolete. 

The  love  of  mundanity,  wherein  do  reside  the 
vital  spirits  of  the  body  of  sin.—  W.  Mountague,  De- 
vout Essays,  pt.  i.  p.  876 :  1648. 

Mandatory,  s.    [from  Lat.  mundus  (adjec- 
tive) =  clean.]    Cloth  or  napkin  so  called. 
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Mandatory  [is]  the   cloth,  or  napkin,  used  in 
wiping  the  sacerdotal  clothes.— Rees,  Cyclopaedia. 
Mundic.  s.  [  ?  ]     See  extracts. 

Besides  stones,  all  the  sorts  of  mundick  are  na- 
turally figured. — Grew,  Cosmologia  Sacra. 

When  any  metals  are  in  considerable  quantity, 
these  bodies  lose  the  name  of  marcasites,  and  are 
called  ores :  in  Cornwall  and  the  West  they  call 
them  mundick. — Woodward. 

Common  or  yellow  iron  pyrites,  usually  called 
mundic,  is  a  bisulphuret  of  iron.  It  occurs  in  Corn- 
wall, Derbyshire,  £c.  White  iron  pyrites,  radiated 
pyrites,  or  cockscomb  pyrites  .  .  .  differs  from  mun- 
dic in  the  shape  of  its  crystals,  its  specific  gravity, 
and  its  strong  tendency  to  decompose  on  exposure 
to  the  air.— Pereira,  Elements  of  Materia  Medica 
and  Therapeutics. 

Mundificative.  adj.    Cleansing ;  having  the 
power  to  cleanse. 

Gall  is  very  mundiflcative,  and  was  a  proper 
medicine  to  clear  the  eyes  of  Tobit.— Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

Mundificative.  s.    Cleansing  medicine ;  de- 
tergent ;  cathartic. 

We  in  earned  with  an  addition  to  the  fore-men- 
tioned mundiflcative. — Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Mundificatives  or  mundifiers,  in  Medicine,  denote 
cleansers,  purifiers,  or  detergents.  Mundiflcative 
plasters,  or  unguents,  are  such  as  deterge  and  dry, 
and  thus  cleanse  ulcers  of  two  kinds  of  matter,  pus 
and  sanies.  The  chief  ingredients  in  mundiflcative 
unguents  are  gentian,  aristolochia,  enula  campana, 
and  the  vulnerary  herbs.— Bees,  Cyclopaedia. 

Mundify.  v.  a.     Cleanse  ;  make  clean. 

Simple  wounds,  such  as  are  mundified  and  kept 
clean,  do  not  need  any  other  hand  but  that  of  na- 
ture.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

The  ingredients  actuate  the  spirits,  absorb  the 
intestinal  superfluities,  and  mundify  the  blood.— 
Harvey. 

Mundungus.    s.     [  ?  ]      Stinking  tobacco. 
Slang. 

Exhale  mundungus,  ill  perfuming  scent. 

J.  Philips,  Splendid  Shilling. 

Mungo.  s.  [  ?  ]  See  extract,  and  Shoddy. 
Mungo  [is]  a  term  applied  to  woollen  cloth  ma- 
nufactured from  old  wool  obtained  from  the  rags  of 
hard  fabrics,  the  rags  being  torn  into  fibre  by  cylin- 
drical machines  armed  with  teeth.  This  cloth  gives 
substance  and  warmth,  and  is  capable  of  a  fine 
finish,  but  from  the  shortness  of  the  fibre  is  weak 
and  tender.  It  is  chiefly  used  for  paddings,  linings, 
office  coats,  druggets  and  blankets.  Broadcloth  is 
sometimes  made  with  a  large  admixture  of  this 
cheap  and  inferior  material.— Brande  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Mungrel.  *.  See  Mongrel. 

Mastiff,  greyhound,  mungrel  grim, 
Hound  or  spaniel,  brache  or  lym, 
Or  bobtail  tike,  or  trundle-tail. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  6. 
Mungrel.  adj.     See  Mongrel. 

Thou  art  the  composition  of  a  knave,  beggar, 
coward,  pander,  and  the  son  and  heir  of  a  mungrel 
bitch. — Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  2. 
A  foreign  son  is  sought  and  a  mix'd  mungrel 
brood. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vii.  799. 

Municipal-    adj.     [Lat.  municipulis  ;  muni- 
,     cipiitm  =  corporation.]    Belonging  to  a  cor- 
poration. 

The  civil  and  municipal  l&ws.—Fulke,  Retentive 
to  stay  good  Christians,  p.  Ill :  1580. 

A  counsellor,  bred  up  in  the  knowledge  of  the  mu- 
nicipal and  statute  laws,  may  honestly  inform  a  just 
prince  how  far  his  prerogative  extends.— Dryden. 

From  this  time  the  golden  age  of  universities  com- 
menced ;  and  it  is  hard  to  say,  whether  they  were 
favoured  most  by  their  sovereigns,  or  by  the  see  of 
Rome.  Their  history  indeed  is  full  of  struggles  with 
the  municipal  authorities,  and  with  the  bishops  of 
their  several  cities,  wherein  they  were  sometimes 
the  aggressors,  and  generally  the  conquerors. — 
Hallam,  View  of  the  /State  of  Europe  during  t/te 
Middle  Ages,  pt.  ii.  eh.  ix. 
Municipality,  s.  Municipal  district. 

Do  you  seriously  think,  that  the  territory  of 
France,  upon  the  system  of  eighty-three  independent 
municipalities,  can  ever  be  governed  as  one  body  ? 
— Burke. 

Munificence,  s. 
1 .  Liberality  ;  act  of  giving. 

A  state  of  poverty  obscures  all  the  virtues  of  libe- 
rality and  munificence. — Addison,  Spectator, 

Valour,  loyalty,  courtesy,  munificence,  formed  col- 
lectively the  character  of  an  accomplished  knight,  so 
far  as  was  displayed  in  the  ordinary  tenor  of  his  life, 
reflecting  these  virtues  as  an  unsullied  mirror. — 
ffallam,  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  pt.  ii.  ch.  ix. 

Three  virtues  may  particularly  be  noticed,  as  es- 
sential, in  the  estimation  of  mankind,  to  the  cha- 
racter of  a -knight;  loyalty,  courtesy,  and  munifi- 
cence.—Ibid,  ch.  ix.  pt.ii. 
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2.  Fortification. 

A  nation  straunge  with  their  importune  sway 
This  land  invaded  with  like  violence, .  . . 
Until  that  Locrine  for  his  realm's  defence, 
Did  head  against  them  make,  and  strong  munificence. 
Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Munificent,  adj.  [Lat.  munus  =  gift.]    Libe^ 
ral ;  generous. 

Is  he  not  our  most  munificent  benefactor,  our 
wisest    counsellor  and  most  potent  protector? — 
Bishop  Atterbury. 
Muniment,  s.   [Lat.  munio  —  fortify.] 

1.  Fortification ;    stronghold;   support;   de- 
fence.    Obsolete. 

The  arm  our  soldier, 

Our  steed  the  leg,  the  tongue  our  trumpeter ; 
With  other  muniments  and  petty  helps 
In  this  our  fabric.          Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  i.  1. 

2.  Record ;  writing  upon  which  claims  and 
rights  are  founded ;  evidences  ;  charters. 

The  more  antient  muniments  of  Winchcombe 
were  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  reign  of  king  Stephen. 
— T.  Warton,  History  of  tlie  Parish  of  Kiddington, 
p.  28. 

Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element  of 
a  compound. 

[A]  muniment-house  in  cathedrals,  or  collegiate 
churches,  castles,  colleges,  or  public  buildings,  is  a 
house  or  little  room  of  strength ;  purposely  made 
for  keeping  the  seal,  evidences,  deeds,  charters,  wri- 
tings, &c.,  of  such  church,  college,  &c.  Such  evi- 
dences of  title  to  estate,  whether  of  public  bodies  or 
private  persons,  being  called  muniments  (corruptly 
miniments),  from  munio,  to  defend,  because  the  in- 
heritances and  possessions  are  defended  by  them. — 
Jacob,  Law  Dictionary. 

The  venerable  Gothic  vaulting  of  the  ancient  mu- 
niment-room in  Redcliffe  church,  and  the  massy 
monumental  chest  which  preserved  these  inestima- 
ble remains. — T.  Warton,  Inquiry  into  the  Authen- 
ticity of  the  Poems  attributed  to  Thomas  Rowley, 
p.  3. 

Munion.  s.    [Spanish,  munon.     This  is  the 
true  form  of  Mullion.] 

1.  In  Navigation.     See  extract. 

Munions  in  ship-building  [are]  the  pieces  that 
part  the  lights  in  the  stern  and  quarter-gallery. — 
Falconer,  Nautical  Dictionary.  (Burney.) 

2.  In  Architecture.   See  extract :  (spelt  with 
two  n's). 

The  upright  posts,  that  divide  the  several  lights  in 
a  window  frame,  are  called  munnions.—Moxon,  Me- 
chanical Exercises. 

Munite.  v.  a.     Fortify ;    strengthen.      Ob- 
solete. 

Heat  doth  attenuate,  and  the  more  gross  and 
tangible  parts  contract,  both  to  avoid  vacuum  and 
to  munite  themselves  against  the  force  of  the  fire. — 
Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Munition,  s. 

1.  Fortification  ;  stronghold.     Obsolete. 

The  multitude  of  all  the  nations  that  fight  against 
Ariel,  even  all  that  fight  against  her  and  her  muni- 
tion, and  that  distress  her,  shall  be  as  a  dream  of  a 
night  vision. — Isaiah,  xxix.  7. 

He  that  dasheth  in  pieces  is  come  up  before  thy 
face :  keep  the  munition ;  watch  the  way. — Nahum, 
ii.  1. 

Authority  is  to  be  a  fenced  as  well  as  a  brazen 
wall.  The  inward  firmness  of  one  must  be  corro- 
borated by  the  exterior  munitions  of  the  other. — 
South,  Sermons,  vii.  75. 

2.  Ammunition;   materials  for  carrying  on 
war,  or  for  the  maintenance  of  belligerent 
forces. 

He  provided  victuals  for  the  cities,  and  set  in 
them  all  manner  of  munition.— 1  Maccabees,  xiv.  10. 

What  penny  hath  Rome  borne, 
What  men  provided,  what  munition  sent, 
To  underprop  this  action  P 

Sliakespear,  King  John,  v.  2. 

The  bodies  of  men,  munition,  and  money,  may 
justly  be  called  the  sinews  of  war. — Sir  W.  Raleigh, 
Arts  of  Empire,  ch.  xxv. 

It  is  a  city,  strong  and  well  stored  with  munition. 
— Sandys. 

IJs&lJtffuratively.   Material  for  the  conduct 
of  any  enterprise. 

Master  Picklock,  sir,  your  man  o"  law 
And  learn'd  attorney,  has  sent  you  a  bag  of  muni- 
tion.— 
What  is  't  ?— Three  hundred  pieces. 

B.  Jonson,  Staple  of  News. 

Munity.    s.     Security  ;  freedom :    (Immu- 
nity commoner}.    Obsolete. 

Devotion  doth  rather  compose  the  munity  than 
infringe  the  true  liberty  of  our  affection.—  W.  Moun- 
tague,  Devout  Essays,  pt.  i.  p.  35 :  1648. 

Muntjak.  s.     [Malay.]     Ruminant  of  the 


genus  Styloceros,  especially  the  Styloceros 

muntjak ;  Sumatra  roe. 

We  remain  in  uncertainty  whether  the  muntjak 
sheds  it  horns  only  once  or  yearly. — Sir  W.  Jar  dine, 
Naturalists'  Library,  vol.  xi.  p.  i. 

Mr.  Pennant's  Rib-faced  Deer,  or  muntjak,  with 
two  antlers  upon  each  horn  appears  still  unknown  ; 
for  all  the  specimens  at  present  in  the  cabinets  of 
Europe  have  only  one  or  none,  and  the  beam  ter- 
minates in  a  simple  uncinated  point  without  bifur- 
cation.— Translation  of  Cuvier's  Regne  Animal. 

Mur.  s.  [see  extract.]  Catarrh.  Obsolete. 
I  never  spit  nor  cough  more  than  this  ;  and  that 
but  since  1  caught  this  murre. — Gascoigne,  Trans- 
lation ofAriosto's  Supposes :  1566. 

[Mur. — A  cold  in  the  head.  French,  moure,  snout,  muz- 
zle ;  mourues,  the  mumps ;  morfondre  (moure- 
fondre),  to  take  cold,  from  the  running  at  the  nose ; 
fondre,  to  melt  away.  —  Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of 
English  Etymology.'} 

Murage,  s.     [Lat.  muragium,  from  murus  - 
wall.]    Toll  taken  (upon  every  loaded  cart 
and  horse)  for  the  building  or  repairing 
the  walls  of  the  town  entered.  See  extract. 
The  service  of  work  and  labour  done  by  inhabi- 
tants and  adjoining  tenants  in  building  or  repairing 
the  walls   of  a   city, . . .  when  . . .  commuted  into 
money,  was  called  murage.    In  the  city  of  Chester 
there  are  two  ancient  officers  called  muringers.— 
Jacob,  Law  Dictionary. 

Mural,    adj.    [Lat.  muralis,  from  murus  = 
wall.]     Pertaining  to  a  wall. 

And  repair'd 
Her  mural  breach,  returning  whence  it  roll'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  878. 
In  the  nectarine  and  the  like  delicate  mural  fruit, 
the  later  your  pruning,  the  better. — Evelyn,  Kalen- 
darium  hortense. 

A  soldier  would  venture  his  life  for  a  mural 
crown. — Addison. 

Murder,  s.     Act  of  killing  a  man  unlaw- 
fully ;  act  of  killing  criminally. 

Blood  hath  been  shed  ere  now,  i'  the  olden  time, 
Ere  human  statute  purged  tho  general  weal ; 
Ay,  and  since  too,  murders  have  been  perform'd 
Too  terrible  for  the  ear.  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

Murder  may  pass  unpunished  for  a  time, 
But  tardy  justice  will  o'ertake  the  crime. 

Dryden,  The  Cock  and  the  Fox,  285. 
The  killing  of  their  children  had,  in  the  account 
of  God,  the  guilt  of  murder,  as  the  offering  them  to 
idols  had  the  guilt  of  idolatry.— Locke. 

Murder,  v.  a. 

1.  Kill  a  man  unlawfully. 

They  slay  the  widow  and  the  stranger,  and  murder 
the  fatherless. — Psalms,  xciv.  6. 

I  am  appointed  him  to  murder  you.— 
By  whom,  Camillo  ? — By  the  king. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

2.  Kill  cruelly. 

The  peal  and  flash  of  gun  after  gun  gave  notice, 
from  three  different  parts  of  the  valley  at  once,  that 
murder  was  doing.  From  fifty  cottages  the  half 
naked  peasantry  fled  under  cover  of  the  night  to 
the  recesses  of  their  pathless  glen.  Even  the  sons  of 
Mac  Ian,  who  had  been  especially  marked  out  for 
destruction,  contrived  to  escape.  They  were  roused 
from  sleep  by  faithful  servants. . . .  One  aged  Mac- 
donald  was  found  alive.  He  was  probably  too  infirm 
to  fly,  and,  as  he  was  above  seventy,  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  orders  under  which  GJenlyon  had 
acted.  Hamilton  murdered  the  old  man  in  cold 
blood. — Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  xviii. 

3.  Destroy  ;  put  an  end  to. 

Canst  thou  quake  and  change  thy  colour, 
Murder  thy  breath  in  middle  of  a  word, 
And  then  again  begin,  and  stop  again  ? 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iii.  5. 
Let  the  mutinous  winds 
Strike  the  proud  cedars  to  the  fiery  sun ; 
Murdering  impossibility,  to  make 
What  cannot  be,  slight  work.    Id.,  Coriolanus,-\.  3. 

4.  Spoil:    (as,    'The   play  was  murdered ;' 
'  To  murder  the  Queen's  English').     Col- 
loquial. 

Murder,   interj.      Outcry    when  life  is  in 
danger. 

Kill  men  i'  the  dark !  where  be  these   bloody 

thieves  ? 
Ho,  murder  1  murder .'       Shakespear,  Othello,  v.  1. 

Murderer,  s. 

1 .  One  who  commits  a  murder. 

[I  am]  his  host. 

Who  should  against  his  murderer  shut  the  door, 
Not  bear  the  knife  myself. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  7. 
If  weakness  may  excuse, 
What  murderer,  what  traitor,  parricide. 
Incestuous,  sacrilegious,  but  may  plead  it  ? 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  831. 
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His  dream  returns;  his  friend  appears  again; 
'  The  murderers  come  ;  now  help,  or  1  am  slain  !' 

Dryden,  The  Cock  and  the  Fox. 

•2.  Small  piece  of  ordnance  in  ships  of  war. 
Obsolete. 

A  case-shot  is  any  kind  of  small  bullets,  nails,  old 
iron,  or  the  like,  to  put  into  the  case,  to  shoot  out  of 
the  ordnances  or  murderers.— Smith,  Sea  Grammar : 
1627. 

Murderess,  s.  Woman  who  commits  mur- 
der. 

When  by  thy  scorn,  O  murderess !    I  am  dead, 
Then  shall  my  ghost  come  to  thy  bed. 
And  thee,  feign'd  vestal,  in  worse  arms  shall  see. 

Donne. 

Art  thou  the  murderess  then  of  wretched  Laius  V 
Dryden,  (Edipus. 

Murdering-piece.  s.  Small  piece  of  ord- 
nance. 

This, 

Like  to  a  murdering-piece,  in  many  places 
Gives  me  superfluous  death. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iv.  5. 
And,  like  a  murdering-piece,  aims  not  at  one, 
But  all  that  stand  within  the  dangerous  level. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Double  Marriage. 

The  small  cannon,  which  are,  or  were,  used  in  the 

forecastle,  half-deck,  or  steerage  of  a  ship  of  war, 

were  within  a  century  called  murdering -pieces.— 

Malone. 

Murderment.  s.  Act  of  killing  unlawfully. 
Obsolete. 

To  her  came  message  of  the  murderment. 

Fairfax. 

Murderous,  adj.  Consisting  in,  relating  to, 
or  guilty  of,  murder  ;  bloody  ;  addicted  to 
bloodshed. 

Upon  thy  eye-balls  murderous  tyranny 
Sits  in  grim  majesty  to  fright  the  world. 

Sliakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iii.  2. 

Enforced  to  fly 

Thence  into  Egypt,  till  the  murderous  king 
Wen:  dead,  who  sought  his  life;  and  missing,  fill'd 
With  infant  blood  the  streets  of  Bethlehem. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  ii.  75. 
If  she  has  deform'd  this  earthly  life 
With  murderous  rapine  and  seditious  strife  . . . 
In  everlasting  darkness  must  she  lie. 

Prior,  Solomon,  iii.  607. 

Mure.  s.  [Fr.  mur  ;  Lat.  murus.~\  Wall. 
Obsolete  and  rare  Latinism. 

The  streightes  seemed  to  be  shutt  up  with  a  long 
mure  of  yce.— Settle,  Last  Voyage  of  Captain  Fro- 
bisher:  1577. 
Girt  with  a  triple  mure  of  shining  brass. 

Hey  wood,  Golden  Age:  1611. 
The  incessant  care  and  labour  of  his  mind 
Hath  wrought  the  mure  that  should  confine  it  in 
So  thin,  that  life  looks  through  and  will  break  out. 
Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  4. 

Mure.  v.  a.      Enclose   in   walls  ;    immure  : 
(the  compound  being  the  commoner  w.ord). 
The  five  kings  are  mured  in  a  cave. — Joshua,  x. 
chapter-head. 

He  had  wilfully  mured  up  himself  as  an  anachoret, 
the  worst  of  all  prisoners. — Bishop  Hall,  Epistles, 
i.3. 

All  the  gates  of  the  city  were  mured  up,  except 
such  as  were  reserved  to  sally  out  at. — Knolles,  His- 
tory of  the  Turks. 
Muriated.  adj.     [Lat.]     Put  in  brine. 

Early  fruits  of  some  plants,  when  muriated  or 
pickled,  are  justly  esteemed.  —  Evelyn,  Acetaria, 
§12. 
Muriatic,  adj.     [Lat.  muria  =  brine,  pickle.] 

1.  Having  the  nature  of  brine. 

If  the  scurvy  be  entirely  muriatick,  proceeding 
from  a  diet  of  salt  flesh  or  fish,  antiscorbutick  vege- 
tables may  be  given  with  success,  but  tempered 
with  acids. — Arouthnot,  On  the  Nature  and  Choice 
of  Aliments. 

2.  In  Chemistry.     Hydrochloric. 

Muriatic  ...  or  hydrochloric  acid  . . .  was  disco- 
vered by  Glauber,  and  called  by  him  spirit  of  salt. 
In  its  pure  or  gaseous  form  it  was  first  obtained  by 
Priestley  in  1774;  its  composition  was  shown  by 
Davy  in  1809,  who  proved  it  to  be  a  compound  of 
hydrogen  and  chlorine.  —  Brande  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Murk.  «.     Darkness  ;  want  of  light. 

Ere  twice  in  murk,  and  occidental  damp, 
Moist  Hesperus  hath  quench'd  his  sleepy  lamp. 

Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  ii.  1. 

Murkiness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Murky. 

His  features'  deepening  lines  and  varying  hue 
At  times  attracted  yet  perplex'd  the  view, 
As  if  within  that  murkmess  of  mind 
Work'd  feelings  fearful,  and  yet  undefined. 

Byron,  The  Corsair,  canto  i. 
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murky,  adj.   Dark  ;  cloudy  ;  wanting  light. 

The  murkiest  den, 

The  most  opportune  place,  the  strong'st  suggestion 
Shall  never  melt  mine  honour  into  lust. 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  iv.  1. 
So  scented  the  grim  feature,  and  up-turn'd 
His  nostrils  wide  into  the  murky  air, 
Sagacious  of  his  quarry. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  279. 
A  murky  storm  deep  lowering  o'er  our  heads 
Hung  imminent,  that  with  impervious  gloom 
Opposed  itself  to  Cynthia's  silver  ray.          Addison. 

Or,  it  may  be,  with  demons,  who  impair 
The  strength  of  better  thoughts,  arid  seek  their 

prey 

In  melancholy  bosoms,  such  as  were 
Of  moody  texture  from  their  earliest  day, 
And  loved  to  dwell  in  darkness  and  dismay, 
Deeming  themselves  predestined  to  a  doom 
Which  is  not  of  the  pangs  that  pass  away, 
Making  the  sun  like  blood,  the  earth  a  tomb, 
The  tomb  a  hell,  and  hell  itself  a  mtirkier  gloom. 

Byron,  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  iv.  39. 

Murmur,  s.  [Lat.  murmur  •  the  word,  how- 
ever, as  representing  the  sound,  is  perhaps 
as  much  English  as  a  derivative  from  the 
Latin.] 

1.  Low  noise. 

Flame  as  it  moveth  within  itself,  or  is  blown  by 
a  bellows,  giveth  a  murmur  or  interiour  sound.— 
Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

.By  the  murmur  of  a  spring, 
Or  the  least  bough's  rusteling ; 
By  a  daisy,  whose  leaves  spread 
Shut  when  Titan  goes  to  bed ; 
Or  a  shady  bush  or  tree, 
She  could  more  infuse  in  me 
Than  all  Nature's  beauties  can 
In  some  other  wiser  man. 

Wiflwr,  Shepherd's  Hunting. 

As  from  some  rocky  cleft  the  shepherd  sees 
Clustering  in  heaps  on  heaps  the  driving  bees, 
Rolling  and  blackening,  swarms  succeeding  swarms, 
With  deeper  murmurs,  and  more  hoarse  alarms. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Iliad,  ii.  111. 

Black  Melancholy  sits,  and  round  her  throws 
A  death-like  silence,  and  a  dread  repose  . . . 
Deepens  the  murmur  of  the  falling  floods, 
And  breathes  a  browner  horrour  on  the  woods. 

Id.,  JEloisa  to  Abelard. 

2.  Complaint   half    suppressed ;    complaint 
not  openly  uttered. 

Some  discontents  there  are ;  some  idle  murmurs. — 
How  idle  murmurs ! 

The  doors  are  all  shut  up  ;  the  wealthier  sort, 
With  arms  across,  and  hats  upon  their  eyes, 
Walk  to  and  fro  before  their  silent  shops. 

Dry  den,  Spanish  Friar. 
Murmur,  r.  //. 

1.  Emit  a  low  shrill  sound. 

Amid  an  isle  around  whose  rocky  shore 
The  forests  murmur,  and  the  surges  roar, 
The  blameless  hero,  from  his  wish'd-for  home 
A  goddess  guards  in  her  enchanted  dome. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  i.  63. 

2.  Grumble ;  utter  secret  and  sullen  discon- 
tent :  (with  at  before  things,  and  against 
before  persons). 

And  the  whole  congregation  of  the  children  of 
Israel  murmured  against  Moses  and  Aaron  in  the 
wilderness.— Exodus,  xvi.  2. 

Murmur  not  at  your  sickness,  for  thereby  you 
will  sin  against  God's  providence.  —  Archoisliop 
Wake,  Preparation  for  Death. 

'Aymer,  the  Prior  Aymer!  Brian  de  Bois-Guil- 
bert!' — muttered  Cedric;  'Normans  both;— but 
Norman  or  Saxon,  the  hospitality  of  Rotherwood 
must  not  be  impeached.  ...  It  were  unworthy  to 
murmur  for  a  night's  lodgings  and  a  night's  food ; 
in  the  quality  of  guests,  at  least  even  Normans  must 
suppress  their  insolence.'— Sir  W.  Scott,  Ivanhoe, 
ch.  iii. 

Murmuration.  s.  Formation  of  a  murmur. 
Rare. 

A  low  sound ;  the  act  of  murmuring,  or  mutter- 
ing. Calling  it  a  magical  murmuration. — Annota- 
tions on  the  Ehemish  Testament,  p.  446 :  1600. 

Murmurer.  s.     One  who  murmurs  ;  grum- 
bler ;  discontented  person. 
Heaven's  peace  be  with  him  ! 

That's  Christian  care  enough  j  for  living  murmurers 
There's  places  of  rebuke. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  2. 

The  murmurer  is  turned  off  to  the  company  of 

those  doleful  creatures,  which  were  to  inhabit  the 

ruins  of  Babylon.— Dr.  II.  More,  Government  of  the 

Tongue. 

Still  might  the  discontented  murmurer  cry, 
Ah  hapless  fate  of  man !  ah  wretch  doom'd  once  to 
die.  Sir  R.  Blackmore,  Creation. 

Murmuring,  part.  adj.  Moving  with,  emit- 
ting, a  murmur. 
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The  murmuring  surge, 
That  on  the  unnumber'd  idle  pebbles  chafes, 
Can  scarce  be  heard  so  high. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  0. 
The  busy  bees  with  a  soft  murmuring  strain, 
Invite  to  gentle  sleep  the  lab'ring  swain. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  i.  73. 

Murmuring:,  verbal  abs. 

1.  Low  sound  ;  continued  murmur  ;  confused 
noise. 

A  cloud  of  cumbrous  gnatts  doe  him  molest, 
All  striving  to  infixe  their  feeble  stinges, 
That  from  their  noyance  he  no  where  can  rest; 
But  with  his  clownish  hands  their  tender  wings 
He  brusheth  oft,  and  oft  doth  mar  their  murmurings. 
Spender,  Faerie  Queen. 

His  voice  was  hoarse  and  hollow,  yet  so  strong, 
As  when  you  hear  the  murmuring  of  a  throng 
In  some  vast  arched  hall ;  or  like  as  when 
A  lordly  lion  anger'd  in  his  den 
Grumbles  within  the  earth. 

Drayton,  David  and  Goliah. 

2.  Complaint  half  suppressed. 

Do  all  things  without  murmurings  and  disputings. 
—Philippians,  ii.  14. 

At  his  return  to  the  court  he  found  no  change  in 
faces,  but  smothered  murmurings  for  the  loss  of  so 
many  gallant  gentlemen.— Sir  H.  Wotton,  Life  of 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

Murmuring  is  a  secret  discontented  muttering 
one  to  another  of  things  that  we  dislike,  or  persons 
that  we  distaste ;  and  the  very  word  in  all  languages 
seems  as  harsh  unto  our  ears,  as  the  sin  is  hateful 
unto  our  souls. — Bishop  Williams,  Chariot  of  Truth, 
p.  238. 

Murmurous,  adj.    Exciting  murmur. 

Round  his  swoln  heart  the  murmurous  fury  rolls. 
Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey 

The  grass,  the  thicket,  and  the  fruit-tree  wild ; 
White  hawthorn,  and  the  pastoral  eglantine ; 
Fast-fading  violets,  covered  up  in  leaves ; 

And  mid-day's  eldest  child, 
The  coming  musk-rose,  full  of  dewy  wine, 
The  murmurous  haunt  of  flies  on  summer  eves. 

Keats. 

Sweetness  and  serenity  were  the  main  characteris- 
tics of  his  genius ;  and  these  were  deepened  by  his 
profound  sense  of  his  domestic  happiness.  To  wan- 
der alone  with  Helen  by  the  banks  of  the  mur- 
murous river— to  gaze  with  her  on  the  deep  still  sea 
— to  feel  that  his  thoughts,  even  when  most  silent, 
were  comprehended  by  the  intuition  of  love,  and 
reflected  on  that  translucent  sympathy  so  yearned 
for  and  so  rarely  found  by  poets— these  were  the 
Sabbaths  of  his  soul,  necessary  to  fit  him  for  its 
labours— for  the  Writer  has  this  advantage  over 
other  men,  that  his  repose  is  not  indolence.— Lord 
Lytton,  My  Novel. 

Murrain.  *.    [N.Fr.  marine  =  carcass.]  Cat- 
tle plague. 

a.  Generally. 

Away  ragg'd  rams,  care  I  what  murrain  kill. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Some  trials  would  be  made  of  mixtures  of  water  in 
ponds  for  cattle,  tp  make  them  more  milch,  to  fatten, 
or  to  keep  them  from  murrain. — Bacon. 
A  hallowed  band 
Could  tell  what  murrains  in  what  months  begun. 

Garth,  Dispensary. 

b.  Specially. 

This  disease  is  known  by  the  animals  hanging 
down  their  heads,  which  are  swollen,  by  short  and 
hot  breathing,  cough,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  stap- 
gering,  an  abundant  secretion  of  viscid  matter  in 
the  eyes,  rattling  in  the  throat,  and  a  slimy  tongu«>. 
The  early  stage  of  murrain  is  one  of  fever,  and  the 
treatment  should  correspond  with  this ;  bleeding 
and  small  doses  of  purgative  medicine  will  be  ser- 
viceable. The  peculiar  fetid  diarrhoea  must  be  met 
with  astringents,  mingled  also  with  vegetable  tonics. 
In  combating  the  pustular  and  gangrenous  stage, 
the  chloride  of  lime  will  be  the  best  externaf  appli- 
cation ;  while  a  little  of  it,  administered  with  tin; 
other  medicines  inwardly,  may  possibly  lessen  the 
tendency  to  general  decomposition.  Above  all  the 
infected  animal  should  be  immediately  removed 
from  the  sound  ones. — C.  W.  Johnson,  Farmer's 
Cyclopaedia. 

•2.  Used  as  an  imprecation. 

'  I  must  see  the  riders,'  answered  Wamba;  ,  per- 
haps they  are  come  from  Fairy-land  with  a  message 
from  King  Oberon.'  '  A  murrain  take  thee,'  rejoined 
the  swineherd : '  wilt  thou  talk  of  such  things,  while 
a  terrible  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  is  raging 
within  a  few  miles  of  us  f  '—Sir  W.  Scott,  Ivanhnc, 
ch.i. 

Murrain,  adj.     Infected  with  the  murrain. 

The  fold  stands  empty  in  the  drowned  field, 
And  crows  are  fatted  with  the  murrain  flock. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  ii.  2. 

Murre.  s.     Native  natatorial  birds  akin  to 

the  Auks  and  Penguins  so  called;  Alca 

torda  ;  razor-bill.     Not  given  either  in  the 

text  or  synonymy  of  Yarrell.     Given  in 
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Nemnich  as  a  Cornish  term  (probably,  how- 
ever, on  the  strength  of  the  quotation  from 
Carew) ;  Marrot  (from  Sibbald)  being 
added  as  a  synonym.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
Keltic  word  for  great ;  the  Welsh  for  the 
Alca  impennis,  Alca  major,  or  Great  Auk 
being  Carfil  mawr  =  great  garfowl.] 

Among  the  first  sort  we  reckon  coots,  meawes, 

murres,  creysers,  and  curlews. — Carew,  Survey  of 

Cornwall. 

Murrey,  adj.  [Fr.  moree  ;  Lat.  morum  — 
mulberry.]  Darkly  red.  Obsolete. 

Leaves  of  some  trees  turn  a  little  murrey  or  red- 
dish.— Bacon. 

They  employ  it  in  certain  proportions,  to  tinge 
their  glass  both  with  red  colour,  or  with  a  purplish 
or  murrey.— Boyle. 

Painted  glass  of  a  sanguine  red,  will  not  ascend  in 
powder  above  a  murrey.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Err  ours. 

'  Oh,  sir,'  replied  Master  Goldthred, '  I  promise  you, 
she  was  in  gentlewoman's  attire — a  very  quaint  and 

S  leasing  dress,  that  might  have  served  the  Queen 
erself ;  for  she  had  a  forepart  with  body  and  sleeves, 
of  ginger-coloured  satin,  which,  in  my  judgment, 
must  have  cost  by  the  yard  some  thirty  shillings, 
lined  with  murrey  taffeta,  and  laid  down  and  guarded 
with  two  broad  laces  of  gold  and  silver.  And  her 
hat,  sir,  was  truly  the  best  fashioned  thing  that  1 
have  seen  in  these  parts,  being  of  tawny  taffeta,  em- 
broidered with  scorpions  of  Venice  gold,  and  having 
a  border  garnished  with  gold  fringe— I  promise  you, 
sir,  an  absolute  and  all  surpassing  device.' — Sir  W. 
Scott,  Kenihvorth,  ch.  ii. 

Morello  di  ferro  [is]  probably  some  ore  of  iron 
burnt  until  it  assumes  a  morello  or  murrey  colour  ; 
or  it  may  have  been  the  hard  red  haematite,  ground 
without  being  calcined.  It  was  used  for  painting  in 
oil.  —  Mm.  Merrifield,  Original  Treatises,  dating 
from  the  Twelfth  to  the  Seventeenth  Centuries,  On 
ii>«  Arts  of  Painting  in  Oil,  vol.  i.  ch.  vi.  p.  187 : 
1849. 

As  the  first  element  of  a  compound. 

Cornelius  jumps  out,  a  stocking  upon  his  head, 
and  a  waistcoat  of  murrey-coloured  sattin  upon  his 
body. — Arbuthnot. 
Murrion.  s.     Same  as  Morion. 

Their  beef  they  often  in  their  murrions  stew'd, 
And  in  their  basket-hilts  their  bev'rage  brew'd. 

King,  Art  of  Cookery. 

iviuscadel.  adj.  and  s.  Wine  so  called.  See 
Muscatel. 

[He]  quafPd  off  the  muscadel, 
And  threw  the  sops  all  in  the  sexton's  face. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 
Muscadine,  .v.     [see  Muscatel.] 
1.  Wine  so  called. ' 

The  muscadine  stays  for  the  bride  at  church. 

Armin,  History  of  the  Two  Maids,  &c. :  1609. 

The  way  of  making  muscadine  at  Frontignac  is 
as  follows.  They  let  the  muscadine  grapes  grow 
half  dry  on  the  vine,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  gathered 
they  tread  them  and  press  them  immediately,  and 
tun  up  the  liquor  without  letting  it  stand  and  work 
in  the  vat ;  the  lees  occasioning  its  goodness. — Sees, 
Cyclopaedia. 

Even  the  unmoved  Athelstane  had  shewn  symp- 
toms of  shaking  off  his  apathy,  when,  calling  for  a 
huge  goblet  of  muscadine, Tie  quaffed  it  to  the  health 
of  the  Disinherited  Knight.— Sir  W.  Scott,  Ivanhoe, 
ch.  x. 

He  started  two  hours  since,  and  has  visited  I  know 
not  what  purlieus  of  his  old  companions;  hath  but 
now  returned,  and  is  at  this  instant  breakfasting  on 
new-laid  eggs  and  muscadine.— Id.  Kenilworth,  ch.iii. 

A  white  muscadine  wine,  of  fine  colour,  delicate, 
and  rich  in  perlume,  is  also  made  near  Vesuvius. . . 
At  Baia  and  Tarento  both  muscadine  and  dry  wines 
are  made  of  Kood  quality. ...  At  Carignano  a  musca- 
dine wine  with  a  flavour  of  fennel  is  grown. . . .  Or- 
vieto  produces  some  excellent  muscadines,  of  good 
perfume  and  flavour,  and  also  some  dry  \yines.  These 
sweet  wines  the  Italians  call  Avvocati ;  their  dry 
they  denominate  Asciati.  Of  the  former  kind  are 
the  Moscatello,  Aleatico,  and  Vernaccia. .  .  .  The 
most  delicate  wine  is  produced  at  San  Marino,  called 
Moscatta.  ...  In  the  Veronese  they  make  a  poor 
muscadine. . . .  There  is  an  endless  variety  of  grape 
used  in  the  wjnes  of  Italy,  without  regard  to  quality. 
The  Mammolo  is  a  red  grape,  much  grown  at 
Florence;  the  Canajuol,  a  black  Tuscan  variety; 
then  there  is  the  Moscatello,  from  Mosca,  whence 
also  Muscat,  and  Muscadine,  from  the  ancient  name 
of  wine  Apianae  according  to  Bedi;  the  Barbarossa, 
or  red  beard,  so  called  from  its  long  clusters  of  red 
fruit ;  the  Malvagia,  or  Malvasia  from  the  Morea ; 
and  the  Greek  grape.  —  C.  Redding,  History  and 
Description  of  Modern  Wines,  pp.  276-279. 

2.  Pear  so  called.     See  Musk- Pear. 

Muscardin.  s.  [Fr. ;  Italian,  moscardino  ; 
Spanish,  moscardin;  Portuguese,  moscar- 
dino. Observe  the  r,  and  see  the  remarks 
under  Muscatel.]  A  synonym  (pro- 
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bably  French  rather  than  English)  for  the 
dormouse ;  Myoxus  avellanarius,  Desma- 
rest,  Fleming,  and  Jenyns ;  mtiscardinns, 
Schreber.  Not  given  by  Yarrell,  either  in 
the  text  or  the  synonymy ;  nor  yet  to 
be  found  in  Nemnich.  In  the  translation  of 
Cuvier's  llegne  Animal,  where  it  does  oc- 
cur, it  is  spelt  without  the  r,  i.e.  mus- 
cadin.  There  has  certainly  been  confusion 
between  the  words  of  the  two  series.  The 
name  is  of  doubtful  propriety  as  applied  to 
the  dormouse  ;  and,  besides  being  (so  ap- 
plied) in  most  languages,  superfluous. 
Muscardine.  s.  [Fr.  Observe  the  r  and 
the  final  e,  distinguishing  it  from  the  name 
of  the  quadruped.  See,  also,  Muscatel.] 
Disease  affecting  silkworms  so  called ;  fun- 
gus by  which  it  is  caused.  See  extracts. 

A  third  exception  to  the  most  salient  character  of 
fungi  is,  that  several  species  either  grow  on  living 
animals  or  on  animal  substances.  Botry  tis  Bassiana 
is  a  familiar  instance  which  produces  the  disease  in 
silkworms  called  muscardine.  It  is  not  simply  that 
this  fungus  is  developed  on  tissues  already  approxi- 
mating to  decay,  but  that  its  spores  are  capable  of 
communicating  the  disease  by  simply  falling  upon 
the  silkworm,  or  being  artificially  placed  on  its 
integuments,  even  without  absolute  inoculation. 
Whether  sporendonema  muscse  be  merely  a  state  of 
this  or  not  is  uncertain,  but  nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  to  see  the  fungus  protruding  between  the 
abdominal  rings  in  autumn.  The  flies,  which  are 
the  subject  of  attack,  soon  become  heavy  in  their 
motions,  and  attach  themselves  to  any  substance 
which  may  come  in  their  way  by  means  of  their 
proboscis,  and  in  that  situation  perish.— Berkeley, 
Introduction  to  Cryptogamic  Botany,  §  228. 

Many  observations,  also,  have  been  made  ...  of 
late  years  on  the  development  of  fungi  on  living 
animal  tissues.  Of  this  natUreare  the  Guepes  ye>6- 
tautes  of  the  West  Indies ;  the  muscardine,  which  is 
so  destructive  to  silkworms;  . . .  the  mould  which 
so  often  causes  the  death  of  the  common  housefly  in 
Autumn  ;  and,  above  all,  the  curious  instances 
which  have  been  recorded  of  the  development  of 
moulds  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  viscera  ol 
vertebrate  animals,  and  in  certain  cutaneous  dis- 
orders, in  man.— Lindley,  The  Vegetable  Kingdom, 
Fungi. 
Muscat,  s. 

1.  Grape,  raisin,  so  called. 

It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  see  young  vines 
nearly  destroyed  by  overbearing,  especially  the 
muscats.  These  '  show '  in  an  extraordinary  way  on 
strong  young  canes  in  newly -made  borders ;  but  if 
the  fruit  be  allowed  to  remain  and  close  stopping  be 
resorted  to,  the  constitution  of  the  muscat  will  be 
completely  broken.  . . .  Regarding  the  management 
of  muscats,  they  in  no  way  differ  as  to  pruning 
from  other  vines.  ...  No  vine  we  know  of  suffers 
more  from  overcropping  than  the  muscat.  Many 
err  in  keeping  their  muscat-house  at  too  high  a  tem- 
perature . . ,  muscats  ripened  by  the  middle  of  No- 
vember, if  the  ends  of  their  stalks,  or  a  piece  of  a  few 
inches  in  length  of  the  branch  on  which  they  have 
been  produced,  if  it  can  be  taken  with  them,  be 
sealed  at  the  ends,  and  the  branches  suspended  in  a 
dry  cool  room,  so  as  not  to  touch  each  other— may 
be  kept  in  good  perfection  till  March,  indeed  much 
better  than  if  left  hanging  on  the  trees.  The  vines 
are  also  greatly  relieved  by  the  fruit  being  removed, 
and  in  a  fit  state  for  pruning.— C.  Mclntosh,  Book  of 
the  Garden. 

2.  Wine  made  from  the  Muscat  grape. 

The  Temprana  [grape]  is  used  largely  at  St.  Lucar, 
at  Xeres.and  at  Port  St.  Mary.  It  is  adopted  in  the 
Paxarete,  Ximenes,  Muscat,  and  Tintilla  wines. — 
C.  Redding,  History  and  Description  of  Modern 
Wines,  p.  204. 

3.  ?  Nutmeg  (Nux  moschata). 

That  the  muscats  he  did  eat  were  so  great  that 
only  one  grain  of  them  was  enough  to  make  all  Eng- 
land perpetually  drunk.  —  History  of  Francion, 
1655.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

He  hath  also  sent  each  of  us  some  anchovies, 
olives,  and  muscatt ;  but  I  know  not  yet  what  that 
is,  and  am  ashamed  to  ask.— Pepys,  Diary,  viii.  49, 
75:  1662.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Muscatel,  adj.  and  s.  [the  first  step  in  the 
consideration  of  the  derivation  of  this  word 
is  to  separate  the  forms  in  ar  from  those  in 
a  ;  muscardin,  &c.,  from  musc&din,  &c. 

1.  Muscardinus,  the  adjective,  is  a  word 
of  recent  coinage,  being  merely  a  Latin 
form  of  muscardin.  As  applied  to  the  dor- 
mouse it  has  been  mistaken  for  Mus  car- 
dinus.  The  substantive  muscerda  is  clas- 
sical Latin  =  stercus  murinum,  mousedung; 
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and  whenever  a  plant  or  animal  has  the 
smell  of  this,  the  name  has  its  application. 

In  Spanish,  moscarda  =  gadfly,  moscardon 
=  the  eggs  of  a  bee;  the  o  suggesting 
mosca,  the  r,  moscerda. 

2.  For  muscatel  and  its  congeners,  no 
less  than  three  origins  have  been  sug- 
gested ;  two  of  them  being  (like  the  forms 
from  muscerda)  connected  with  a  smell  or 
scent,  and  one  being  independent  of  it. 

A.  This  last  is  the  Latin  word  musca  = 
fly.     It  is  in  Italy  where  the  muscat  and 
muscatel  grapes  are  most  especially  con- 
nected with  this  origin.     One  of  the  old 
Roman  vines  was  the  Vitis  apiana ;  one  of 
the  (doubtful)  derivations  of  apiana  being 
apis  =  bee ;  the  bees  being  supposed  to  be 
inordinately  fond  of  either  its  flower  or  its 
fruit.     W7hat  bees  like,  flies  may  like  also. 
Hence,  the  notion  that  a  muscatel  grape  is 
a  grape  named  after  the  musca  or  fly  which 
is  attracted  by  it.     Evidence  that  apiana 
really  came  from  apis  =  bee,  is  wanting : 
the  change  from  apis  to  mosca  (the  bee  to 
the  fly)  is  doubtful. 

B.  Connected  with  the  smell  are — 

a.  Nux  moschata  =  nutmeg;  the  musca-, 
tels  being  supposed  to  have  the  scent  of 
that  spice.     (See  Nutmeg.) 

b.  Moschus  =  musk,  the  product  of  the 
Moschus  moschiferm.     (See  Musk.) 

That  some  of  the  muscats  may  have 
taken  their  name  from  the  nutmeg  is  not 
impossible.  Nine  out  of  ten,  however,  of 
the  musks  and  muscatels  suggest,  by  either 
the  scent  or  flavour,  the  animal  odour. 

C.  In  the  way  of  spelling,  there  is  a 
question,    in    the   first    syllable,    as    to 
whether  u  or  o,  in  the  last,  as  to  whether 
t  or  d,  be  the  better. 

a.  In  Latin  (medieval)  the  u  predomi- 
nates.   Moscatellus,  in  Ducange,  is  entered 
as  a  form  of  muscatelhis  and  nm.scat.Ma 
(the  tree),  and   muscatellum   (the  wine), 
musca  being  the  Latin  for  fly.    In  French, 
too,  the  forms  are  muscat,  muscade,  mus- 
cadel, muscadin ;  mouche  being  the  French 
for  fly.     In  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portu- 
guese (where  mosca  =  &y)  the  forms  are, 
(a)  moscatello,  (b,  c)  moscatel.     For  musk, 
the  Italian  is  muschio,  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  musco.     The  spelling  then  is  in 
favour  of  the  construction  with  the  fly, 
whether  musca  or  mosca. 

b.  In  favour  of  d,  there  is  the  Italian 
moscadello    (concurrent    with    moscatcl), 
and    the    French    muscadel ;    the    Latin, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese  forms  being  in  t.] 
Wine  so  called. 

Muscadine  or  muscatel  [is]  a  rich  sweet  wine 
made  of  Muscadine  grapes  in  the  South  of  Prance. 
These  grapes  are  also  dried  on  the  vine,  for  fine 
table  raisins.  —  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

The  mountain  wines  of  Malaga  have  long  been 

well  known  out  of  Spain The  Malaga,  usually  so 

called,  is  sometimes  mingled  with  a  proportion  of 
wine  burned  a  little  in  the  boiling. . . .  The  '  lagri- 
mas '  [tears]  wine  which  is  made  from  the  droppings 
of  very  ripe  grapes,  commonly  called  virgin  juice,  is 
a  very  luscious  wine,  from  the  large  white  mus- 
catel grape In  1829,  eight  millions  of  pounds  of 

muscatel  and  bloom  raisins,  and  thirty  thousand 
arrobas  of  lexias  in  casks,  were  exported  from 
Malaga,  the  produce  of  one  season,  with  no  less  than 
twenty  thousand  jars  of  grapes,  yet  the  quantity  of 
wine  made  was  not  diminished,  it  being  not  less 
than  thirty-five  thousand  butts.  .  . .  The  muscatel 
grape  cannot  be  cultivated  more  than  four  leagues 
from  the  coast.— C.  Redding,  History  and  Descrip- 
tion of  Modern  Wines,  pp.  201,  202. 
In  the  Italian  form. 

Elba  grows  a  red  wine  of  excellent  quality The 

hermitage  of  Monte  Serrate  and  the  environs  grow 
moscatello  wines.  The  Aleatico  and  Bianilloof  Elba 
are  red  moscatello,  and  resemble  Monte  Pulciano 
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when  it  has  lost  its  peculiar  odour.  —  C.  Rea 
ilijifi.  History  and  Description  of  Modern  Wines 
p.  -IhO. 

Muscle,  s.  [see  under  Mussel.]  Ii 
Anatomy.  Portion  of  flesh,  consisting  o 
contractile  fibres,  generally  extending  iron 
its  origin  in  one  fixed  point  to  its  in 
sertion  on  another,  by  the  contractions  o 
\vhich  those  parts  of  the  body  to  which 
its  extremity  is  attached  are  moved ;  whei 
the  muscle  is  circular,  the  origin  and  in- 
sertion are  indefinite. 

The  instruments  of  motion  are  the  muscles,  th 
fibres  whereof,  contracting  themselves,  move  the 
several  parts  of  the  body.— Locke. 

Muscle  is  a  bundle  of  thin  and  parallel  plates  o 
fleshy  threads  or  fibres,  inclosed  by  one  comrnoi 
membrane :  all  the  fibres  of  the  same  plate  are  pa- 
rallel to  one  another,  and  tied  together  at  extremely 
little  distances  by  short  and  transverse  fibres :  the 
fleshy  fibres  are  composed  of  other  smaller  fibres 
inclosed  likewise  by  a  common  membrane:  eacl 
lesser  fibre  consists  of  very  small  vesicles  or  blad- 
ders, into  which  we  suppose  the  veins,  arteries,  and 
nerves  to  open,  for  every  muscle  receives  branches 
of  all  those  vessels,  which  must  be  distributed  to 
every  fibre :  the  two  ends  of  each  muscle  or  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  fibres  are,  in  the  lirnbs  of  animals, 
fastened  to  two  bones,  the  one  moveable,  the  othei 
fixed;  and  therefore,  when  the  muscles  contract, 
they  draw  the  moveable  bone  according  to  the 
direction  of  their  fibres.— Quincy, 

The  frequently-renewed  exercise  of  muscles,  by 
producing  a  determination  of  blood  towards  them, 
occasions  an  increase  in  their  nutrition ;  so«that  a 
larger  amount  of  new  tissue  becomes  developed,  and 
the  muscles  are  increased  in  size  and  vigour.  This  is 
true,  not  only  of  the  whole  muscular  system,  when 
equally  exercised,  but  also  of  any  particular  set  of 
muscles  which  is  more  used  than  another.  Of  the 
former  we  have  examples  in  those  who  .practice  a 
system  of  gymnastics  adapted  to  call  the  various 
muscles  alike  into  play;  and  of  the  latter,  in  the 
limits  of  individuals  who  follow  any  calling  that 
habitually  requires  the  exertion  of  either  pair,  to 
the  partial  exclusion  of  the  other,  as  the  arms  of 
the  smith,  or  the  legs  of  the  opera  dancer.  But 
this  increased  nutrition  cannot  take  place,  unless 
an  adequate  supply  of  food  be  afforded ;  and  it 
the  amount  of  nutritive  material  be  insufficient, 
the  result  will  be  a  progressive  diminution  in  the 
size  and  power  of  the  muscles,  which  will  manifest  it- 
self the  more  rapidly,  as  the  amount  of  exertion,  and 
consequently  the  degree  of  waste,  is  greater.— Dr. 
Carpenter,  Principles  of  Human  Physiology,  §  312. 

Muscology.  *.  [Lat  muscus  =  moss  +  Gr. 
Aoyoc  =  word,  principle.]  The  commonest 
form  in  which  we  find  the  combination  of 
these  elements  is  muscologia;  in  which 
ca?e  it  is  generally  the  title  of  a  work  upon 
mosses,  as,  Muscologia  Britannica,  Gallica, 
Germanica,  Suecica,  and  the  like.  As  such 
it  is  a  proper,  rather  than  a  common,  name. 
It  is  out  of  this  that  the  term  under  notice 
has  grown ;  (its  meaning  being  the  '  doc- 
trine, study,  investigation,  and  natural  his- 
tory of  mosses'  ;)  with  its  congeners  mus- 
coloffic,  muscological,  muscologist,  musco- 
gruphy,  and  such  others  as  may  be  needed. 
The  series,  however,  is  by  no  means  gene- 
rally recognised,  and  few  of  its  words  are 
common.  The  reason,  doubtless,  is  the 
hybrid  character  of  the  compound,  with 
which  a  writer  may  be  displeased  without 
being  charged  with  over-scrupulous  purism. 
The  Mosses  are  not  the  only  flowerless 
plants  which  are  in  want  of  a  good  name 
for  the  study  which  embraces  them.  Of 
the  chief  divisions  of  the  Cryptogamia,  the 
Lichens  only  bear  a  name  of  Greek  origin ; 
i.  e.  one  that  can  combine  with  such  words 
as  Xtiyof  without  hybridism.  Alga  (sea- 
weeds) ;  Fungi  (mushrooms,  &c.),  and 
Filices  (Ferns)  are  all  Latin  ;  so  that  Al- 
gologists  and  Filicologists  are  in  the  same 
category  with  Muscologists.  They  have 
all  exceptionable  names.  Of  these,  Alyo- 
loyy  has  the  best  chance  of  becoming  per- 
manent. .FtYicology,  however,  may  be  su- 
perseded by  Pteridology  (Trripie,  gen.  TTTI- 
ptSot;  =  fern),  and  Muscology  by  Bryology 
(/3(woi'  =  moss).  For  the  Greek  equivalent 
to  Fungus,  see  Mycology. 
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Muscovado,  s.  [Spanish,  mascabado  =  mor 
advanced  (in  the  process  of  refining)].  Se 
extract. 

The  clarified  juice  should  be  filtered  prior  to  eva 
poration.  This,  however,  is  not  usually  practiset 
It  is  generally  drawn  off  from  the  clarifier  into 
copper  boiler,  where  it  is  evaporated  and  skimmec 
It  is  then  passed  successively  through  a  series  o 
boilers,  the  last  of  which  is  called  the  teache.  Whei 
it  has  acquired  a  proper  tenacity  and  granular  as 
pect,  it  is  emptied  or  skipped  first  into  a  coppe 
cooler,  and  afterwards  into  a  wooden  vessel,  wher 
it  is  allowed  to  crystallize  or  grain.  The  concret 
sugar  is  then  placed  in  casks,  usually  sugar  hogs 
heads  perforated  with  holes  in  the  bottom,  each  o 
which  is  partially  closed  by  the  stalk  of  a  plantaii 
leaf.  Here  the  sugar  is  allowed  to  drain  for  three  01 
four  weeks.  It  is  then  packed  in  hogsheads  anc 
sent  to  this  country  under  the  name  of  muscovadc 
or  raw  sugar.  The  drainings  or  uncrystallized  por 
tion  of  sugar  constitute  molasses.  This  is  receivec 
in  an  open  cistern  beneath.  The  feculencies  sepa 
rated  in  the  clarifying  vessel  and  the  skimmings  o 
the  evaporating  coppers  are  employed  in  the  111:11111 
facture  of  rum.— Pereira,  Elements  of  Materia 
Medico,  and  Therapeutics,  Sugar. 

Rluscovy  duck.  s.  [two  words.]  See  Musk 
Duck. 

Muscovy  glass,  s.  [two  words.]  ?  Isinglass 
sometimes  interpreted  (less  probably)  mica 
She  were  an  excellent  lady,  but  that  her  face 
peeled  off  like  muscovy  glass.— Marston,  Malcontent 
(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Muscular,  adj. 

1.  Relating  to  muscles;  performed  by  the 
muscles. 

By  the  muscular  motion  and  perpetual  flux  of  the 
liquids,  a  great  part  of  the  liquids  are  thrown  out  o" 
the  body.— Arbuthnot. 

The  muscular  tissue  . . .  exists  under  two  forms — 
the  ultimate  fibres  being  marked  in  one  by  transverse 
and  longitudinal  strife — whilst  in  the  other  they  are 
plain,  smooth,  orunstriped.  The  former  is  chiefly  con- 
cerned in  the  various  movements  which  are  effected 
through  the  agency  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
which  are  connected  with  the  peculiarly  animai 
powers  of  the  being.  The  latter  is  with  difficulty 
called  into  action  through  the  nervous  system,  but 
is  much  more  readily  excited  by  stimuli  applied  to 
itself,  and  this  is  employed  to  perform  various  move- 
ments, which  are  more  immediately  concerned  in 
the  vegetable  or  organic  functions.  By  some,  the 
two  forms  of  tissue  have  been  spoken  of  as  those  ol 
'  Voluntary '  and  of  '  Involuntary '  muscle;  but  this 
distinction  is  not  correct,  since  every  muscle  ordi- 
narily termed  voluntary  may  be  called  into  action 
involuntarily,  and  the  heart,  which  is  purely  'in- 
voluntary' muscle,  has  the  striated  fibre  character- 
istic of  the  '  voluntary.'— Dr.  Carpenter  Principles 
of  Human  Physiology,  §  297. 

2.  Applied  to  the  mind  as  characteristic  of 
its  vigour  or  strength. 

Norreys,  however,  was  far  too  deep  a  reasoner  to 
fall  into  the  error  of  modern  teachers,  who  suppose 
that  education  can  dispense  with  labour.  No  mind 
becomes  muscular  without  rude  and  early  exercise. 
Labour  should  be  strenuous,  but  in  right  directions. 
All  that  we  can  do  for  it  is  to  save  the  waste  of  time 
in  blundering  into  needless  toils.— Lord  Lytton,  My 
Novel,  b.  ix.  ch.  xvi. 

Muscularity,  s.     State  of  having  muscles. 

The  guts  of  a  sturgeon,  taken  out  and  cut  to 
pieces,  will  still  move,  which  may  depend  upon 
their  great  thickness  and  muscularity.  —  Grew, 
Museum. 

Musculous.  adj. 

1.  Full  of  muscles.    Rare. 

They  are  musculous  and  strong, beyond  what  their 
size  gives  reason  for  expecting.— Johnson,  Journey 
to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  muscle.     Hare. 

The  uvea  has  a  musculous  power,  and  can  dilate 
and  contract  that  round  hole,  called  the  pupil  of  the 
eye,  for  the  better  moderating  the  transmission  of 
light. — More. 

.  s.  Deep  thought  or  meditation  in 
which  the  mind  is  abstracted  from  passing 
scenes ;  absence  of  mind. 

Still  he  sat  long  time  astonished, 
As  in  great  muse,  ne  word  to  creature  spake. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
He  was  fill'd 

"\Vith  admiration  and  deep  muse,  to  hear 
Of  things  so  high  and  strange. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  51. 
Muse.  s.  [from  Lat.  Musa;  Gr.  Movaa.   Ori- 
ginally, and  in  its  primary  sense,  a  proper 
rather  than  a  common  name ;  the  Muses  of 
the  classical  mythology  being  the  daughters 
of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  and  Mnemosyne  (Me- 
mory) ;   each  being  supposed   to  preside 
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over  some  special  subject  connected  with 
music  (song,  narrative,  dancing)  in  its 
widest  sense ;  thus  Calliope  was  the  god- 
dess of  History ;  Terpsichore  of  Dancing.] 
Goddess  by  whom  the  poet  is  inspired,  and 
who  is,  as  such,  invoked  by  him  for  aid  in 
his  compositions. 

Sing  heavenly  muse,  that  on  the  secret  top 
Of  Oreb  or  of  Sinai  didst  inspire 
That  shepherd  who  first  taught  the  chosen  seed 
In  the  beginning,  how  the  heavens  and  earth 
Rose  out  of  chaos.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  6. 

Lodona's  fate,  in  long  oblivion  cast. 
The  muse  shall  sing,  and  what  she  sings  shall  last. 

Pope,  Windsor  Forest. 
As  the  first  element  of  a  compound. 

The  muse-inspired  train 
Triumph,  and  raise  their  drooping  heads  again. 

Waller. 
Plural,  with  the  definite  article. 

All  other  poetry,  as  well  as  dramatic  poetry,  was 
nearly  silent— hushed  partly  by  the  din  of  amis  and 
of  theological  and  political  strife,  more  by  the  frown 
of  triumphant  puritanism,  boasting  to  itself  that  it 
had  put  flown  all  the  other  fine  arts  as  well  as  poetry 
never  again  to  lift  their  heads  in  England.  It  is 
observable  that  even  the  confusion  of  the  contest 
that  lasted  till  after  the  king's  death  did  not  so 
completely  banish  the  muses,  or  drown  their  voice, 
as  did  the  grim  tranquillity  under  the  sway  of  the 
parliament  that  followed.— Craik,  History  of  Eng- 
lish Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  74. 

Muse.   v.  n.     [Fr.  muser ;  Lat.  musso.     See 
Muzzle.] 

1.  Ponder  ;  think  close ;  study  in  silence. 

But  who  had  seen  him  sobbing  how  he  stood 
Unto  himself,  and  how  he  would  bemoan 
His  youth  forepast,— as  though  it  wrought  him  good 
To  talk  of  youth,  all  were  his  youth  foregone- 
He  would  have  mused,  and  marvelled  much,  whereon 
This  wretched  Age  should  life  desire  so  fain, 
And  knows  full  well  life  doth  but  length  his  pain. 
Sackville,  Induction  to  Mirror  for  Magistrates. 

My  mouth  shall  speak  of  wisdom ;  and  my  heart 
shall  muse  of  understanding.  —  Hook  of  Common 
Prayer,  Psalms,  xlix.  3. 

Her  face  upon  a  sudden  shined  exceedingly,  and 
her  countenance  glistered,  so  that  1  was  afraid  of 
her,  and  mused  what  it  might  be.— 2  Esdras,  x.  25. 

St.  Augustine,  speaking  of  devout  men,  noteth, 
how  they  daily  frequented  the  church,  how  attentive 
ear  they  give  unto  the  chapters  read,  how  careful 
they  were  to  remember  the  same,  and  to  muse  there- 
upon by  themselves.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Caesar's  father  oft, 

When  he  hath  mused  of  taking  kingdoms  in, 
Bestow'd  his  lips  on  that  unworthy  place, 
As  it  rain'd  kisses. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  11. 

2.  Be  absent  of  mind ;   be  so  occupied  in 
study  or  meditation  as   not    to  observe 
passing  events. 

You  suddenly  arose  and  walk'd  about, 
Musing  and  sighing  with  your  arms  across. 

Sliakespear,  Julius  Ccesar,  ii.  1. 

The  sad  king 

Feels  sudden  terror  and  cold  shivering, 
Lists  not  to  eat,  still  muses,  sleeps  unsound. 

Daniel. 

3.  Wonder  ;  be  amazed. 

Muse  not  that  I  thus  suddenly  proceed ; 
For  what  I  will,  1  will. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  3. 
Do  not  muse  at  me,  my  most  worthy  friends  ; 
I  have  a  strange  infirmity.  Id.,  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

Muse.  v.  a.     Meditate  ;  think  on. 

Man  superiour  walks 
Amid  the  glad  creation,  musing  praise. 

Thomson,  Seasons,  Spring. 
Come  then,  expressive  Silence !  muse  his  praise. 
Ibid.,  Hymn. 

Museful.     adj.      Deep    thinking ;     silently 
thoughtful. 

,    Full  of  museful  mopings,  which  presage 
The  loss  of  reason,  and  conclude  in  rage.      Dryden. 
Museiess.  adj.     Regardless  of  the  power  of 
poetry. 

Museiess  and  unbookish  they  were,  minding  no- 
thing but  the  feats  of  war. — Milton,  Areopagittca. 
Muset.  s.  [N.Fr.]  Place  through  which  the 
hare  goes  to  relief;  Smuice,  of  which  it 
is  the  original  form. 

The  purblind  hare, . . . 

How  he  outruns  the  wind,  and  with  what  care 
He  cranks  and  crosses,  with  a  thousand  doubles 
The  many  mitsits  through  the  which  he  goes, 
Are  like  a  labyrinth  to  ama/.e  his  I'ocs. 

Shakespear,  Venus  and  Adonis. 

Muset  is  a  gap  in  a  hedge.— Cotgrave,  in  v.  Trouee. 

Museum,    s.  [Lat.  from  Gr.  fiovvuov. —  see 

Muse.]     Repository  of  learned  curiosities. 
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MUSINGLY  5 

Our  sciolists  will  often  write  museen-m  for  mu- 
seum ;  as  Mr.  Thoresby,  in  the  account  he  has  Riven 
us  of  his  collection  of  rarities,  and  others  ;  but  the 
Greek  word  is  /uovereiof,  i.  e.  mmeum,  in  English.— 
Pegge,  Anonymiana,  or  Ten  Centuries  of  Observa- 
tions, v.  43. 

Mushroom,  s.  [Fr.  mousseron.  This  is  all. 
that  is  certain.  The  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  origin  of  mousseron  may  be  seen  in 
the  extracts.  The  editor  suggests  a  con- 
nection with  muceron  =  the  snuff  of  a  can- 
dle. Fungus  has  both  senses  in  Latin.  See, 
also,  extract  from  Dickens.] 
1.  Native  esculent  plant  so  called ;  Agaricus 
catnpestris. ' 

Some  mushrumes  grow  forth  of  the  earth ;  other 
upon  the  bodies  of  old  trees,  which  differ  altosrether 
in  kindes.  Many  wantons  that  dwell  neare  the  sea 
and  have  fish  at  will,  are  very  desirous,  for  change 
of  diet,  to  feed  upon  the  birds  of  the  mountaines  ; 
and  such  as  dwell  upon  the  hills  or  champion 
grounds  doe  long  after  seafish.  Many  that  have 
plenty  of  both  doe  hunger  after  the  earthy  excre- 
scences called  mushrumes ;  whereof  some  are  very 
venomous  and  full  of  poison,  others  not  so  noisome, 
and  neither  of  them  very  wholesome  meat. —  Ge- 
rarde,  Herbatt,  p.  1578 :  1633. 

Mushrooms  are  by  curious  naturalists  esteemed 
perfect  plants,  though  their  flowers  and  seeds  have 
not  as  yet  been  discovered :  the  true  champignon 
or  mushroom  appears  at  flrst  of  a  roundish  form  like 
a  button,  the  upper  part  of  which,  as  also  the  stalk, 
is  very  white,  but  being  opened,  the  under  part  is  of  a 
livid  flesh  colour,  but  the  fleshy  part,  when  broken, 
is  very  white ;  when  they  are  suffered  to  remain  un- 
disturbed, they  will  grow  to  a  large  size,  and  expli- 
cate themselves  almost  to  a  flatness,  and  the  red 
part  underneath  will  change  to  a  dark  colour:  in 
order  to  cultivate  them,  open  the  ground  about  the 
roots  of  the  mushrooms,  where  you  will  find  the 
earth  very  often  full  of  small  white  knobs,  which 
are  the  off-sets  or  young  mushrooms ;  these  should 
be  carefully  gathered,  preserving  them  in  lumps 
with  the  earth  about  them,  and  planted  in  hot  beds. 
— Miller. 

The  mushroom  is  artificially  produced  either  with 
or  without  spawn.  Mushroom  spawn  is  the  name 
given  by  gardeners  to  the  white  branching  cottony 
fibres  (mycelia)  which  form  the  so  called  root  of  the 
mushroom,  and  upon  which,  at  short  intervals,  are 
many  verv  small  round  buds,  the  infant  state  of  the 
plant.  This  spawn  is  collected  and  saved  by  gar- 
deners, and  at  the  commencement  of  the  autumn  is 
?lanted  on  beds  of  dung,  and  covered  with  straw, 
n  about  two  months  the  mushrooms  come  up,  and 
raf idly  increase.  Mixed  with  dung,  and  made  up 
into  rectangular  cakes;  it  forms  what  are  called 
spawncakes  or  spawnbricks.  These  are  sold  at 
Covent  Garden  market,  and  are  planted  in  beds. 
Mushrooms  are  also  propagated  without  spawn. 
The  principal  ingredient  employed  in  preparing  the 
compost  used  for  this  purpose  is  horse-droppings. — 
Pereira,  Elements  of  Materia  Medica  and  Thera- 
peutics. 

The  greatest  objection  to  the  use  of  fungi  in  food, 
is  that  the  qualities  of  the  same  species  are  so  very 
different  in  different  countries.  The  common  mush- 
room has  proved  fatal  in  Italy,  and  is  most  carefully 
excluded  from  the  markets ;  and  parallel  cases  might 
be  adduced  with  regard  to  other  species.  This  does 
not  appear  to  depend  upon  any  idiopathic  pheno- 
mena, but  upon  the  intrinsic  character  of  the  indi- 
vidual specimens.  In  all  there  is  a  small  amount  of 
poisonous  matter,  and  the  quantity  of  this  in  any 
given  species  is  extremely  uncertain.  —  Berkeley, 
Introduction  to  Cryptogamic  Botany,  §  404. 

The  words  champignon  and  mushroom  have  both 
a  French  origin,  though,  like  the  corresponding  de- 
rivatives from  the  Greek  and  Latin,  they  too  have 
come  to  signify  things  different  from  what  they  ori- 
ginally designated;  champignon,  for  example,  of 
which  champ  would  seem  to  oe  the  root,  is  generic 
in  France.  The  '  Trait6s  sur  les  Champignons '  of 
Bulliard,  Persoon,  Paulet,  Cordier,  and  Rogues,  are 
treatises  of  funguses  in  genere ;  whilst  in  England 
we  restrict  the  word  champignon  to  one  small 
agaric,  which,  as  it  grows  in  the  so-called  'fairy- 
rings'  is  hence  named  Agaricus  oreades.  Again, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  word  mushroom 
(which  as  contradistinguished  from  toadstool,  is  so 
far  generic)  comes  from  the  French  mouceron  (ori- 
ginally spelt  mousseron),  and  belongs  of  right  to 
that  most  dainty  of  funguses,  the  Agaricus  pru- 
nulus,  which  grows  amidst  tender  herbage  and  moss 
(whence  its  name),  and  which  is  justly  considered, 
over  almost  the  whole  continent  of  Europe,  as  the 
ne  plus  ultra  of  culinary  '  friandise.'  It  abounds  in 
various  parts  of  England,  being  everywhere  trodden 
underfoot,  or  reaped  down,  or  dug  up  as  a  nuisance, 
while  the  rings  which  it  so  sedulously  forms  are  as 
sedulously  destroyed.  The  very  odour  which  it 
exhales  under  these  injuries,  which  the  French  call 
'  un  parfum  exquis  aromatise,'  and  the  Italians  |  un 
odore  gratissimo,"  is  in  England  occasionally  cited 
to  its  disadvantage  in  confirmation  of  its  supposed 
noxious  qualities.  *  Thus  while  we  use  the  word 
mushroom,  which  is  the  proper  appellation  of  this 
species  for  another  (very  good  no  doubt,  but  wholly 
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unlike  it  in  its  botanical  characters,  flavour,  and 
appearance),  this  neglected,  and  ignorantly  neg- 
lected, species,  finds  itself  deprived  of  its  rightful 
name,  and  proscribed  as  a  toadstool.  —  Dr.  C.  D. 
Jiadham,  Treatise  on  the  Esculent  Funguses  of  Eng- 
land, p.  6 :  1863. 

[Suddenly  remembering  their  compact,  lie  took  up 
the  poem  at  the  place  where  he  had  left  off,  and 
went  on  reading;  always  forgetting  to  snuff  the 
candle,  until  its  wick  looked  like  a  mushroom.— 
Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  vi.] 

{Mushroom,  Fr.  mouscJieron,  at  present  spelt  mous- 
seron :  a  name  applied  to  several  species  of  agari- 
cus,  and  derived  by  Diez  from  mousse,  moss,  with 
which  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  mushrooms  are 
connected.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  the 
genus,  the  A.  muscarius,  is  used  for  the  destruction 
of  flies,  mousches ;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  real 
source  of  the  word,  which,  by  a  singular  caprice'of 
language,  has  been  transferred  from  this  poisonous 
species  to  mean,  in  the  popular  acceptation  of  it,  the 
wholesome  kinds  exclusively.  —  Prior,  Popular 
Names  of  British  Plants,  p.  159.] 

[Mushroom. — French  mousseron,  a  name  given  at  the 
present  day  to  a  dark  yellowish  brown  mushroom, 
eatable  though  coarse,  and  growing  in  forests,  [?]  in 
England  common  among  heath.  From  the  mossy 
nature  of  the  ground  on  which  it  grows,  as  cham- 
pignon, the  common  English  mushroom,  from 
champs,  the  fields  in  which  it  is  found.  French, 
mousse,  moss. — Notes  and  Queries,  Feb.  5, "iB&9,from 
Wedgwood.] 

Spelt  as  if  a  compound  of  rump. 

But  cannot  brook  a  nightgrown  mushrump, 
Such  a  one  as  my  Lord  of  Cornwall  is, 
Should  bear  us  down  of  the  nobility. 

Edward  II.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Barnacle,  a  kinde  of  sea  gull,  it  grows  not  by 
Venus  act,  but  as  Dubartas  writes — 

'  First  'twas  a  greene  tree,  next  a  stately  hull, 
Lately  a  mushrompe,  now  a  flying  gull.' 
—  The  English  Dictionarie,  or  an  Interpreter  of 
hard  English  words,  by  n.  C\_ockeram~\,  Gent. 

2.  Upstart ;  person  suddenly  elevated  from  a 
mean  condition  of  life. 

Mushrooms  come  up  in  a  night,  and  yet  they  are 
unsown ;  and  therefore  such  as  are  upstarts  in  state, 
they  call  in  reproach  mushrooms.— Bacon,  Natural 
and  Experimental  History. 

Tully,  the  humble  mushroom  scarcely  known, 
The  lowly  native  of  a  country  town. 

Stepney,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  viii.  434. 
Used  adjectivally :   (as,  '  A  mushroom  nobi- 
lity'). 

'  Ay,  ay !  When  the  Hogtons  had  it,  honest  folk ! 
My  good  man  was  the  gardener— none  of  those  set- 
up fine  gentlemen  who  can't  put  hand  to  a  spade.' 
— Poor  faithful  old  woman!  I  began  to  hate  the 
unknown  proprietor.  Here  clearly  was  some  mush- 
room usurper  who  had  bought  out  the  old  simple 
hospitable  family,  neglected  its  ancient  servants, 
left  them  to  earn  tizzies  by  showing  waterfalls,  and 
insulted  their  eyes  by  his  selfish  wealth. — Lord  Lyt- 
ton,  Tfie  Caxtons,  pt.  vi.  ch.  i. 

Mushroomstone.  s.  Fossil  so  called ;  pro- 
bably a  coral  with  striae  like  the  gills  of  a 
mushroom. 

Fifteen  mushroomstones  of  the  same   shape.— 
Woodward. 
Music,  s. 

1.  Science  so  called. 

The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself, 
Nor  is  not  moved  by  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 
Is  fit  for  treason. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 

2.  Succession  of  sounds  so  modulated  as  to 
please  the  ear ;  melody ;  accordant  or  har- 
monious combination  of   diverse  sounds 
simultaneously  produced ;  harmony. 

Such  musick,  as  'tis  said, 
Before  was  never  made, 
But  when  of  old  the  sons  of  morning  sung. 

Milton,  Ode  on  the  Nativity,  117. 
By  musick  minds  an  equal  temper  know, 
Nor  swell  too  high,  nor  sink  too  low ; 
Warriours  she  fires  with  animated  sounds, 
Pours  balm  into  the  bleeding  lover's  wounds. 

Pope,  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day. 

3.  Entertainment  consisting  in  instrumental 
or  vocal  harmony. 

What  musick,  and  dancing,  and  diversions,  are  to 
many  in  the  world,  that  prayers,  and  devotions,  and 
psalms  are  to  you. — Law. 
Musical,  adj. 

1.  Harmonious;  melodious;  sweet  sound- 
ing. 

Sweet  bird,  that  shunn'st  the  noise  of  folly, 
Most  musical,  most  melancholy; 
Thee  chantress  oft  the  woods  among, 
I  woo  to  hear  thy  even-song. 

Milton,  II  Penseroso,  61. 

Neither  is  it  enough  to  give  his  author's  sense,  in 
poetical  expressions  and  in  musical  numbers. — 
Dryden. 
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2.  Belonging  to  music. 

Several  musical  instruments  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
hands  of  Apollo's  muses,  which  might  give  great 
light  to  the  dispute  between  the  ancient  and  mo- 
dern musick. — Addison. 
Music-master,  s.     Teacher  of  music. 

We  have  dancing-masters  and  musick-masters. — 
Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 

This  Dr.  Herman  was  the  son  of  a  German  music- 
master,  who  had  settled  in  England.  He  had  com- 
pleted his  own  education  at  the  University  of  Bonn  ; 
but  finding  learning  too  common  a  drug  in  that 
market  to  bring  the  high  price  at  which  he  valued 
his  own,  and  having  some  theories  as  to  political 
freedom  vvhich  attached  him  to  England,  he  resolved 
upon  setting  up  a  school,  which  he  designed  as  an 
'Era  in  the  History  of  the  Human  Mind.'—  Lord 
Lytton,  The  Caxtons,  pt.  ii.  cb.  i. 
Music-shell,  s.  See  extract. 

Music-shell,  in  Natural  History,  [is]  the  name  of 
a  species  of  shell-fish  of  the  Murex  kind,  remarkable 
for  its  variegations,  which  consist  of  several  series 
of  spots  placed  in  rows  of  lines,  like  the  notes  of 
music. — Bees,  Cyclopadia. 

Musically,  adv.  In  a  musical  manner; 
after  the  manner  of  music ;  harmoniously ; 
with  sweet  sound. 

Valentine,  musically  coy, 

Shunn'd  Phaedra's  arms.  Addison. 

In  conformity  to  the  rules  of  musick,  though  he 
be  not  apt  to  break  out  into  singing,  yet  he  will 
drink  often  musically  a  health  to  every  one  of  these 
six  notes,  ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la. — Howell,  Letters,  ii. 
54. 

Musicainess.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Musical. 

The  peculiar  musicalness  of  the  first  of  these  lines, 
in  particular  arises  principally  from  its  consisting 
entirely  of  iambic  feet. — T.  Warton,  Essay  on  the 
Writings  and  Genius  of  Pope. 
Musician,  s.     One  skilled  in,  one  employed 
on,  one  who  makes  a  business  or  profes- 
sion of,  music. 

The  nightingale,  if  she  should  sing  by  day, 
When  every  goose  is  cackling,  would  be  thought 
No  better  a  musician  than  the  wren. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 

A  painter  may  make  a  better  face  than  ever  was ; 
but  he  must  do  it  by  a  kind  of  felicity,  as  a  musician 
that  maketh  an  excellent  air  in  musick,  and  not  by 
rule.— Bacon,  Essays. 
Musing,  part.  adj.     Meditative. 

Come  and  keep  thy  wonted  state, 
With  even  step  and  musing  gait ; 
And  looks  commercing  with  the  skies, 
Thy  rapt  soul  sitting  in  thine  eyes. 

Milton,  H  Penseroso,  37. 

It  was  a  careworn,  eager,  and  yet  musing  counte- 
nance, hollow-eyed,  and  with  deep  lines :  but  it  was 
one  of  those  faces  which  take  dignity  and 'refinement 
from  that  mental  cultivation  which  distinguishes 
the  true  aristocrat,  viz.,  the  highly  educated,  acutely 
intelligent  man. — Lord  Lytton,  The  Caxtons,  pt.  vi. 
ch.i. 

This  fusion  of  race  was  notable  to  the  most  ordi- 
nary physiognomist  in  the  physique  and  in  the 
morale  of  Mrs.  Leslie.    She  had  the  speculative  blue 
eye  of  the  Saxon,  and  the  passionate  high  nose  of 
the  Norman  ;  she  had  the  musing  do-nothingness  of 
the  Daudles,  and  the  reckless  havc-at-every-thing- 
ness  of  the  Montfydgets. — Id.,  My  Novel,  b.  ii.  ch.  iii. 
Musing:,  verbal  abs.    Act  of  one  who  muses ; 
meditation  ;     reflection  ;     contemplation  ; 
brown  study. 

If  we  did  think 

His  contemplation  were  above  the  earth, 
And  fix'd  on  spiritual  objects,  he  should  still 
Dwell  in  his  musings. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

Why  hast  thou  lost  the  fresh  blood  in  thy  cheeks, 
And  given  my  treasures  and  my  rights  of  thee, 
To  thick-eyed  musing  and  cursed  melancholy? 

Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  ii.  3. 

Wisdom  and  knowledge,  are  sweet  as  the  wakened 
musings  of  delightful  thought,  which  not  only  dew 
the  mind  with  perfumes  that  ever  refresh  us,  but 
raise  us  to  the  mountain  that  gives  us  view  of 
Canaan,  and  shows  us  rays  and  glimpses  of  the 
glory  that  shall  after  crown  us.  Yet  it  is  the  object 
only  that  makes  these  good  unto  men,  when  God  is 
the  ocean  that  all  his  streams  make  way  unto. — 
Felltham.  On  Ecclesiasticus,  ii.  11. 

Men  of  learning  are  wont  to  be  vilified,  that  they 
use  to  be  so  much  affected  with  the  pleasant  mus- 
ings of  their  own  thoughts,  as  to  abhor  .  .  .  the 
roughness  and  toil  of  business.— Bishop  Sprat,  His- 
tory of  the  Royal  Society,  p.  335. 

To  cither's  view, 

In  memory's  busy  musings,  there  should  be 
Objects  and  scenes  that  wear  the  self-same  hue, 

Awakening  thoughts  which  have  one  master-key 
To  explain  the  charm. 

Bernard  Barton,  Poems,  introductory  verses. 
Musingly,  adv.     In  a  musing  manner. 

Mr.  Caxtou  (musingly)  —  It  must  have  been  a 
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monstrous  long  journey.  It  would  be  somewhere 
hereabouts,  I  take  it.  that  they  would  split  off.— 
Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  i.  ch.  i. 

Musk.    *.       [Gr.  /ioVxoc,   /UOU<TXOC.;   Arabic 

mesh  ;  Italian  muschio ;  Fr.  muscJ] 
1.  Animal  so  called  of  the  genus  Moschus  ; 
Moschus  moschiferus. 

Much  less  anomalous  than  the  camels,  the  musks 
differ  from  the  common  ruminants  only  in  the  ab- 
sence of  horns,  in  having  long  canine  teeth  on  each 
side  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  in  having  a  delicate  pe- 
rona?um,  which  is  not  found  in  the  camels.  They 
are  delightful  animals,  as  well  by  their  elegance  as 
their  agility.  The  musks  (Moschus  moschiferus)  is 
the  most  celebrated  species,  of  the  size  of  a  goat, 
without  a  tail.  It  is  entirely  covered  with  hairs,  so 
thick  and  so  brittfe  that  we  may  almost  call  them 
spines.  But  that  by  which  it  is.more  especially  re- 
markable is  the  pouch,  situated  in  front  of  the  pre- 
puce of  the  cnale,  and  which  is  filled  with  that 
odoriferous  sibstance  so  well  known  in  medicine 
and  perfumery  under  the  name  of  musk.  This 
species  appears  to  be  proper  to  that  rocky  country 
from  which  descend  the  principal  part  of  the  rivers 
of  Asia,  and  which  extends  between  Siberia,  China, 
and  Thibet.  Its  life  is  nocturnal  and  solitary,  and 
its  timidity  extreme.  It  is  at  Thibet  and  Tunkin 
that  it  gives  the  best  musk ;  in  the  north  this  sub- 
stance has  scarcely  any  smell.  The  other  musks 
have  no  musk-pouch  ;  they  all  live  in  the  hot  coun- 
tries of  the  old  continent ;  they  are  the  smallest  and 
most  elegant  of  all  the  ruminantia.  All  the  rest  of 
the  ruminants  have,  at  least  in  the  male  sex,  two 
horns,  that  is  to  say,  two  prominences  of  the  greater 
or  less  length  of  the  frontal  bones,  which  is  not 
found  in  any  other  family  of  animals. — Translation 
ofCuvier's  'R'cgne  Animal,  vol.  iv.  pp.  6,  7. 

The  Thibetian  musk  is  the  celebrated  animal 
which  produces  the  substance  called  musk. . . .  The 
musk  is  contained  in  a  bag  situated  on  the  belly  of 
the  male,  and  appears  to  have  some  connexion  with 
the  season  of  love,  for  iit  this,  or  during  the  rutting 
period,  it  is  secreted  in  the  greatest  profusion  and 
of  the  strongest  scent.  It  is  chiefly  for  this  they  are 
hunted,  and  when  killed  the  bag  is  cut  off,  fastened 
at  the  opening,  and  dried,  when  it  is  ready  for  sale. 
Several  thousand  bags  are  thus  procured  in  a  sea- 
son ;  but  even  with  this  number  the  substance  is 
often  adulterated  before  being  brought  to  market, 
principally  by  blood  being  added.  When  first  taken 
from  the  animal  the  scent  is  extremely  powerful,  so 
much  so  as  sometimes  to  be  with  difficulty  sup- 
ported by  the  person.  This  flavour  becomes  mel- 
lowed through  time,  and  by  many  is  much  esteemed 
as  a  perfume,  which  indeed  is  the  principal  cause  of 
its  being  collected  :  it  was  also  occasionally  used  as 
a  medicine. — Sir  W.  Jardine,  Naturalist's  Library, 
vol.  xi.  p.  1. 

Limonia  laureola  is  remarkable  as  the  only  plant 
of  the  family  found  in  the  tops  of  cold  and  lofty 
mountains,  where  it  is  for  some  months  in  the 
year  buried  under  the  snow.  The  hill-people  of 
India  call  it  Kider-patri  and  Kuthar-chara,  and 
fancy  that  it  is  by  feeding  on  its  leaves  that  the 
musk  acquires  its  peculiar  flavour.— Lindley,  Vege- 
table Kingdom,  Aurantiacea. 

2.  Secretion  from  the  preputial  gland  of  the 
same. 

Some  putrefactions  and  excrements  yield  excellent 
odours ;  as  civet  and  musk. — Bacon,  Natural  and 
Experimental  History. 

The  bag  which  contains  the  musk  is  three  inches 
long  and  two  wide,  and  situated  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  creature's  belly.— Sir  J.  Hill,  Materia 
Medica. 

The  great  sophisticators  of  musk  are  the  Chinese. 
I  have  seen  several  artificial  pods  of  musk  which 
had  been  imported  from  Canton.  T.  W.  C.  Martins 
calls  this  artificial  kind  Warn  no  musk;  and  says 
that  for  some  years  past  it  has  been  extensively  in- 
troduced into  commerce.  The  hairy  portion  of  the 
sacs  is  formed  of  a  piece  of  the  skin  of  a  musk  ani- 
mal (readily  distinguished  by  its  remarkable  hairs), 
coarsely  sown  at  the  edges  to  a  piece  of  membrane, 
which  represents  the  smooth  or  hairless  portion  of 
the  sacs.  These  pods  are  distinguished  from  the 
genuine  ones  by  the  following  characters : — The  ab- 
sence of  any  aperture  in  the  middle  of  the  hairy 
coat ;  the  hair  not  being  arranged  in  a  circular  man- 
ner ;  and  the  absence  of  remains  of  the  penis  (found 
in  every  genuine  musk  sac).  These  false  sacs,  as 
well  as  the  genuine  ones,  are  sometimes  enveloped 
in  papers  marked,  'Musk,  collected  in  Nankin  by 
Jung-then-Chung-Chung-Kee.'  The  odour  of  the 
musk  of  the  false  sacs  is  ammoniacal.  —  Pereira, 
Elements  of  Materia  Medica  and  Tlierapeutics. 

Musk-ant,  s.     See  extract. 

Musk-ant  [is]  the  name  given  by  Lister  and  Ray, 
to  a  peculiar  species  of  ant,  which  is  of  the  number 
of  the  perfumed  insects.  It  is  found  on  dry  banks, 
and  so  much  smaller  than  the  common  ant  that  it 
needs  no  other  distinction.  Those  of  this  species 
which  are  without  wings  are  of  a  yellowish  colour, 
and  when  bruised  or  crushed  emit  a  sharp  and  acid 
smell,  as  the  common  ant  does;  but  those  which 
have  wings  are  coal-black,  and  these,  instead  of  the 
sour  smell  of  the  others,  emit  a  perfume  not  to  be 
endured  for  its  strength.  The  smell  of  all  the  per- 
fumed insects  goes  off  in  keeping;  and  these  little 
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creatures,  after  they  have  been  dead  and  dry  some 
time,  are  found  to  smell  less  strongly,  but  much 
more  agreeably. — Rees,  Cyclopeedia,  Ant. 

Musk-bag.  *.  Bag,  or  pocket,  containing 
an  imitation  of  musk  for  the  wardrobe. 

To  make  musk-bags  to  lay  among  your  cloaths, 
take  the  flowers  of  lavender  cotton  six  ounces, 
storax  half  an  ounce,  red  rose  leaves  two  ounces, 
rhodium  an  ounce:  dry  them  and  beat  them  to 
powder,  and  lay  them  in  a  bag  where  musk  has 
been,  and  they'll  cast  an  excellent  scent,  and  pre- 
serve your  cloaths  from  moths  or  worms. — Closet  of 
Rarities,  1706.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Musk-ball,  s.  Ball  for  the  toilette,  contain- 
ing musk. 

Curious  musk-balls,  to  carry  about  one,  or  to  lay 
in  any  place.  Let  the  groundwork  be  fine  flower  of 
almonds,  and  Castle-soap,  each  a  like  quantity ;  scare 
the  soap  thin,  and  wet  them  with  as  much  rose- 
water  as  will  make  them  into  a  paste,  with  two 
drops  of  chymical  oil  of  cinnamon,  and  two  grains 
of  musk,  which  will  be  sufficient  for  six  ounces  of 
each  of  the  groundwork.  Then  make  up  all  into 
little  balls ;  but  let  them  not  come  near  the  fire  in 
doing  it,  lest  the  essences  evaporate,  and  the  balls 
loose  much  of  their  scent  and  vertue. — Accomplished 
Female  Instructor:  1719.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Musk-beaver,  s.     See  Musk-rat. 

Musk-cake,  s.     Cake  containing  musk. 

To  make  musk-cakes,  take  half  a  pound  of  red 
roses,  bruise  them  well,  and  add  to  them  the  water 
of  basil,  the  powder  of  frankincense,  making  it  up 
with  these  a  pound,  add  four  grains  of  musk ;  mix 
them  well  to  a  thickness,  make  them  into  cakes  and 
dry  them  in  the  sun.  —  Closet  of  Rarities :  1706. 
(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Musk  (Musked)  Cranesbill  (Heronsbill). 
s.  [two  words.]  Native  plant  so  called, 
akin  to  the  geraniums  ;  Erodium  moscha- 
tum. 

Musked  cranesbill  hath  many  weake  and  feeble 
branches  trailing  upon  the  ground,  whereon  doe 
grow  long  leaves,  made  of  many  smaller  leaves,  set 
upon  a  middle  rib,  snipt,  or  cut,  about  the  edges,  of 
a  pleasant  sweet  smell,  not  unlike  unto  that  of 
muske.  ...  It  is  called  Myrrhida  Plinii,  Rostrum 
Ciconise,  Arcus  moschata,  in  shops;  and  likewise 
Geranium  moschatum  ;  in  English  musked  Storkes- 
bill,  and  Cranesbill,  Moschatum,  and  of  the  vulgar 
sort  Muschata  and  also  prickneedle.  —  Gerarde, 
Herball,p.9*l:  1633. 

Musk-duck.  *.  Species  of  duck  so  called ; 
often  and  improperly  called  Muscovy  ducks. 
The  musk-duck  derives  its  name  from  its  exhaling 
at  times  a  strong  odour  of  that  drug.  The  term 
Muscovy  is  wholly  misapplied,  since  it  is  an  exclu- 
sive native  of  the  warmer  and  tropical  parts  of  Ame- 
rica and  its  islands.  They  exist  wild  in  Brazil,  De- 
merara,  and  the  overflowed  savannas  of  Guiana,  and 
are  occasionally  seen  along  the  coasts  of  the  Mexican 
Gulf,  in  the  lower  part  of  Mississippi,  and  stragglers 
are  frequently  observed  along  the  coasts  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  Union.— Nuttall,  Ornithology  of 
the  United  States,  p.  404. 

Musk-hyacinth,   s.     Native  plant  akin  to 
the  blue-bells  so  called  ;  Muscari  racemo- 
sum ;  starch  hyacinth  ;  grape  hyacinth. 
Musk-mallow,  s.    Native  plant  so  called; 

Malva  moschata. 

Musk  melon,  s.  [two  words.]  See  extract. 
Some  have  comprehended  the  muske-melons  under 
the  kindes  of  Citrals,  wherein  they  have  greatly 
erred;  for,  doubtless,  the  muske-melon  is  a  kind  of 
cucumber,  according  to  the  best  approved  authors. 
That  which  the  later  herbarists  doe  call  muske- 
melons  is  like  to  the  common  cucumber. . . .  The 
muske-melon  is  called  in  Latin  Melo. . . .  This  kind 
of  cucumber  is  more  truly  called  MijXoTmrui' ;  by 
reason  that  Pepo  hath  the  smell  of  an  apple,  whereto 
the  smell  of  this  fruit  is  like:  having  withal  the 
smell  as  it  were  of  muske ;  which  for  that  cause  are 
also  named  Melones  muschatellini,  or  muske-melon. 
—Gerarde,  Uerball,  917 :  1635. 

Musk  ox.  *.     [two  words.]     Species  of  ox 
so  called,  occupant  of  the  most  northern 
parts  of  the  New  World,  and  having  cer- 
tain characters  of  the  goats  and  sheep ;  Bos 
moschatus ;  Ovibos  (sheep-ox)  moschatus. 
The  appearance,  the  countenance,  the  long  hair, 
or  rather  a  sort  of  wool,  ally  it  with  [the  sheep]  ; 
while  the  horns  and  other  parts  of  the  form  bring 
it  nearer  to  the  oxen,  with  which,  by  common  con- 
sent, its  manners,  whether  scientific  or  otherwise, 
have  combined  it.  The  musk  ox  inhabits  the  barren 
lands  of  America  lying  to  the  northward  of  the  six- 
tieth degree  of   latitude,  and    ranges  to   Melville 
Island  over  the  islands  which  lie  to  the  north  of 
the  American  continent. . . .  The  musk  o.r  is  of  a 
more  placid  temper  than  some  of  its  congeners,  but 
it  will  attack  if  wounded,  though  not  very  active.— 
Sir  W.  Jardine,  in  Naturalist's  Library,  vol.  x.  p.  11. 
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Musk-plum,  s.  Comfit  flavoured,  or  scented 
with  musk. 

She  (God  bless  her)  's  cloy'd  with  'em; 
I've  wash'd  my  face  in  mercury  water,  for 
A  year  and  upwards  ;  lain  in  oyl'd  gloves  still ; 
Worn  my  pomatum'd  masks  all  night;  each 

morning 

Ranged  every  hair  in  its  due  rank  and  posture  ; 
Laid  red  amongst  the  white ;  writ  o'er  my  face, 
And  set  it  forth  in  a  most  fair  edition ; 
Worn  a  thin  tiffeny  only  o'er  my  breasts; 
Kept  musk-plums  in  my  mouth  continually. 

Cartwright,  Siedge :  1651.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Musk-rat,  s.  Animal  about  the  size  of  a 
rabbit,  akin  to  the  voles  (water-rats)  so 
called  ;  Fiber  Mus  Castor,  Zibethicus,  in- 
habiting Canada  and  other  parts  of  North 
America;  musk-beaver;  musquash  (the 
native  name) ;  intermediate  between  the 
beavers  and  the  true  rats. 
Musk-root.  *.  See  extract. 

The  Persian  musk-root,  used  as  a  protection  against 
mephitic  vapours,  and  having  a  very  powerful  smell 
of  musk,  is  stated  by  MM.  Renisch  and  Buchner  to 
belong  to  some  large  plant  of  this  order  [UmbelU- 
ferse\.—Lindley,  Vegetable  Kingdom,  Umbellales. 

Musk-rose,  s.  Variety  of  rose  so  called 
from  the  musky  character  of  its  scent. 

Thyrsis,  whose  artful  strains  have  oft  delay'd 
The  huddling  brook  to  hear  his  madrigal, 
And  sweeten'd  every  muskrose  of  the  dale. 

Milton,  Comus,  494. 

The  muskrose  will,  if  a  lusty  plant,  bear  flowers  in 
autumn,  without  cutting. — Boyle. 

Musk-seed,  s.     See  extract. 

Musk-seed,  in  the  Materia  Medica  Pis]  the  name 
of  the  seed  of  the  Alcea  JEgyptiaca  villosa,  or  Hoary 
Egyptian  vervain  mallow.  It  is  a  small  seed  of 
about  the  bigness  of  a  pin's  head,  of  a  greyish  brown 
colour,  and  of  the  shape  of  a  kidney,  and  when  fresh 
it  has  a  perfumed  smell.  It  is  brought  into  Europe 
from  Egypt,  and  from  Martinico.  The  Egyptians 
use  it  internally  as  a  cordial  and  provocative ;  but 
in  Europe  it  is  of  little  use,  being  wholly  neg- 
lected in  medicine;  but  the  perfumers  of  France 
and  Italy  use  it  among  their  compositions.— Rees, 
Cyclopeedia. 

Musket.  *.  [L.Lat.  moschetta,  an  engine  for 
casting  stones  and  similar  projectiles ;  like 
several  other  instruments  of  a  similar  kind, 
it  was  named  after  an  animal ;  Fr.  mous- 
quet;  Italian,  mosquetto,  being  the  name 
of  a  small  variety  of  hawk.] 

1.  Soldier's  handgun. 

Is  it  I 

That  drive  thee  from  the  sportive  court,  where  thou 
Wast  shot  at  with  fair  eyes,  to  be  the  mark 
Of  smoky  muskets  'I 

Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  iii.  2. 

We  practice  to  make  swifter  motions  than  any  you 
have  out  of  your  muskets. — Bacon. 

They  charge  their  muskets,  and  with  hot  desire 
Of  full  revenge,  renew  the  fight  with  fire.      Waller. 

The  length  of  a  musket  is  fixed  at  three  feet  six 
inches,  from  the  muzzle  to  the  pan,  and  carries  a 
ball  from  sixteen  to  twenty-nine  to  the  pound. — 
Falconer,  Nautical  Dictionary.  (Burney.) 

Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element  of 
compound. 

He  perceived  a  body  of  their  horse  within  muskef- 
sliot  of  him,  and  advancing  upon  him.— Lord  Cla- 
rendon, History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

One  was  brought  to  us  shot  with  a  musket-ball  on 
the  right  side  of  his  head.—  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

2.  In  its  original  sense.     Obsolete. 

Here  comes  little  Robin. — 
How  now,  my  ey&s-musket,  what  news  with  you? 

Sliakespear.  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iii.  3. 
The  musket  and  the  coystrel  were  too  weak, 
Too  fierce  the  falcon. 

Dryden,  Hind  and,  Panther,  iii.  1120. 

Musketeer,  s.    Soldier  armed  with  a  musket. 

The  duke  of  Alva  went  himself  with  a  company  of 
muscateers,  and  conquered  them.  —  Howell,  In- 
structions for  Foreign  Travel. 

Notwithstanding  they  had  lined  some  hedges  with 
musketeers,  they  pursued  them  till  they  were  dis- 
persed.— Lord' Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand 
Rebellion. 

Musketoon.  s.     [Fr.  mousqueton."] 
1.  Kind  of  musket,  short  and  with  a  large 
bore. 

[The]  bore  [of  a  musket  oori]  is  the  thirty-eighth 
part  of  its  length  :  it  carries  five  ounces  of  iron,  or 
seven  and  a  half  of  lead,  with  a  proportionate  quan- 
tity of  powder.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  a  fire- 
arm resembling  a  horse  pistol,  of  a  very  wide  bore, 
and  sometimes  bell-mouthed.— Falconer,  Nautical 
Dictionary.  (Burney.) 
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'2.  One  armed  with  the  same.     Hare. 

The  ambassador  moved  slowly  towards  the  sul- 
tan's palace,  all  the  way  passing  between  a  double 
guard  of  archers  and  musquetoons.—Sir  T.  Herbert, 
Relation  of  some  Years'  Travels  into  Africa  and 
the  Great  Asia. 

Musketry,  s.    Body  of  men  armed ;  volley 
of  muskets. 

At  Auchnaion  the  tacksman  Auchintriater  was  up 
early  that  morning,  and  was  sitting  with  eight  of 
his  family  round  the  fire,  when  a  volley  of  musketry 


laid  him  and  seven  of  his  companions  dead  or  dying 
on  the  floor.  —  Macaulay,  History  of  England, 
ch.  xviii. 


One  begins  to  be  sick  of  '  death  vomited  in  great 
floods."  Nevertheless,  hearest  thou  not,  O  Reader 
(for  the  sound  reaches  through  centuries),  in  the 
dead  December  and  January  nights,  over  Nantes 
Town,— confused  noises,  as  of  musketry  and  tumult, 
as  of  rageand  lamentation?— Carlyle,  History  of  the 
French  Revolution,  pt.  ii.  b.  v.  ch.  iii. 
[Musket. — Middle  Latin  muschetta,  a  bolt  shot  from  a 
springald  or  balisita.  '  Potest  prseterea  fieri  quod 
heec  eadem  balistse  tela  possent  trahere  quse  mus- 
chettee  vulgariter  appellantur.  (Sanutus  in  Du- 
cange.) 

'  Ne  nuls  tels  dars  ni  puet  meffaire, 

Combien  que  on  i  sache  tire, 

Malvoisine  des  sajettes, 

Ne  espringalle  ses  mouchettes.' 

(Guigneville,  ibid.) 

The  implements  of  shooting  were  commonly  named 
after  different  kinds  of  hawks,  as  Italian  terzeruolo, 
a  pistol,  from  terzuolo,  a  merlin  ;  falconetto,  a  fal- 
conet, sagro,  a  saker,  names  formerly  given  to  pieces 
of  ordnance,  while  falcone  and  sagro  were  also  the 
names  of  hawks.  In  the  same  way  the  old  mus- 
chetta was  from  Provencal  mosquet,  French  mou- 
chet.  Anglo-Saxon  mushafoc,  a  sparrow-hawk,  a 
name  doubtless  taken  not,  as  Diez  supposes,  from 
its  speckled  breast  (mouchete,  speckled),  but  from 
Dutch  mossche,  miissclie,  a  sparrow,  a  word  pre- 
served in  English  titmouse. — Wedgwood,Dictionary 
of  English  Etymology."} 

Mnskito.  s.  Insect,  well  known  to  travellers 
in  hot  countries,  closely  akin  to  the  gnat, 
but,  in  respect  to  its  bite,  more  formidable, 
of  the  genus  Simulium  and  subgenus  Culex 
=  gnat. 

They  paint  themselves  to  keep  off  the  musklttas. 
— Purchas,  Pilgrimages,  p.  1085  :  1617. 

We  have  already  under  the  head  of  the  gnats 
noticed  the  manners  of  the  mosquito.  We  could 
not  well  separate  the  consideration  of  these  insects, 
in  that  point  of  view,  as  their  habits  are  identical, 
and  they  have  been  constantly  confounded  together 
both  by  travellers  and  naturalists.  M.  Latreille, 
however,  places  this  formidable  insect  in  his  genus 

Simulium We  shall  only  add  that  insects  of  one 

species  of  Simulium  come  in  immense  quantities  in 
the  spring  and  the  end  of  summer,  into  the  coun- 
tries of  Servia  and  the  Bannat. . . .  The  species  to 
•which  we  now  allude  is  with  Linnaeus  the  Culex 
reptans,  and  has  been  made  a  tipula  (Erythroce- 

phala)  by  Degeer.    It  is  to  be  found  in  France 

M.  Latreille  tells  us  of  haying  once  been  bitten  on 
the  hand  by  one  of  these  insects.  The  mosquito  of 
travellers  has  all  the  comparative  characters  belong- 
ing to  the  present  genus. — Translation  of  Cuvier's 
Jtegne  Animal,  vol.  xv.  p.  752. 

What  applies  to  the  spelling  of  this  word 
applies  to  that  of  others.  See  Muscatel, 
Muscovado,  Mustache;  and  it  is  to  the  effect 
that  the  orthography  u  in  certain  cases  is 
used  where  the  strict  etymology  requires 
o.  It  is  so  in  the  word  before  us;  and  it 
is  so  in  some  others,  especially  in  those 
of  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  and  to  a  some- 
what less  extent  in  those  of  Italian,  origin. 

Again,  with  many  French  words  it  stands 
for  ou. 

The  evil  of  this  is,  that  the  direct  origin 
of  a  word  is  in  some  degree  concealed.  It 
may  be  seen,  for  instance,  under  Muscatel, 
that  a  word  which  is  directly  of  Spanish  or 
Italian  origin  takes  the  guise  of  a  word 
directly  taken  from  the  Latin.  With  this, 
however,  the  evil  ends. 

In  favour  of  the  use  of  u  is — 

a.  A  certain  approach  to  uniformity. 

b.  The  fact  that,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  original  pronunciation,  the  present  is 
always  that  of  u  (as  in  but). 

c.  The  impossibility  of  a  wrong  pronuncia- 
tion being  engendered  by  the  spelling,  as 
it  would  be  it'  the  ou  in  moustache  were 
pronounced  as  the  ow  in  howl. 
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d.  The  preservation  of  connection  between 
concurrent  forms  ;  e.  g.  mustache  and  mus- 
tachio.     If  the  former  were  spelt  with  ou, 
the  two  words  would  be  entered  in  a  dic- 
tionary at  a  considerable  distance  from 
one  another. 

e.  A  certain  amount  of  usage.    As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  are  few  words  of  the  sort 
under  notice  which  some  one  has  not  spelt 
in  the  manner  here  adopted. 

Musky,  adj.  Having  the  character,  espe- 
cially in  the  way  of  scent,  of  musk. 

There  eternal  summer  dwells, 
And  west  wind,  with  musky  wing, 
About  the  cedarn  allies  fling 
Nard  and  cassia's  balmy  smells. 

Milton,  Comus,  988. 

Muslin,  s.  [Fr.  mousselin,  from  Mosul,  the 
town  on  the  Tigris  so  called.]  Fine  tex- 
tile so  called  made  of  cotton. 

By  the  use  of  certain  attire  made  of  cambrick  or 
muslin  upon  her  head,  she  attained  to  such  an  evil 
art  in  the  motion  of  her  eyes.—Tatler. 

In  half-whipt  muslin  needles  useless  lie, 
And  shuttlecocks  across  the  counter  fly. 
These  sports  warm  harmless ;  why  then  will  ye  prove, 
Deluded  maids !  the  dangerous  flame  of  love? 

Gay,  Trivia,  ii.  339. 

Musmon.  s.  [Lat.]  In  Zoology.  Wild 
species  of  sheep  so-called,  considered  the 
parent  of  the  domestic;  Ovis  musmon.  As 
the  animal  in  question  had  much  in  com- 
mon with  the  goat,  mule  was  one  of  the 
meanings  of  the  word. 

The  adult  male  of  the  musmon  [is]  in  size  about 
the  common  ram,  somewhat  higher  ou  the  legs; 
horns  curved  back,  forming  little  more  than  half  a 
circle ;  not  so  voluminous  as  in  the  Argali ;  points 
turned  inwards ;  general  colour,  brown  or  liver- 
coloured  gray,  with  some  white  upon  the  face  and 
legs,  a  darker  streak  along  the  back  and  on  the 
flanks,  and  often  black  about  the  neck ;  a  tuft  of  hair 
beneath  the  throat;  female  usually  hornless,  and 
smaller.  . . .  The  musmon  [is]  viewed  as  the  parent 
of  the  domestic  races.  . .  .  Habitat:  the  mountains 
of  Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  Candia  ?  It  was  formerly 
common  in  those  of  Asturias,  and  probably  in  most 
of  the  high  chains  of  Europe.— Translation  of  Cu- 
vier's Regne  Animal. 

By  the  Prince  of  Musignano,  the  musmon  is 
placed  in  the  genus  or  subgenus  Capra,  on  account 
of  the  absence  of  the  interdigital  glandular  hole. . . . 
Mr.  Hodgson  has  lately  noticed  an  animal  from  the 
Nepalese  territory,  under  the  title  of  Ovis  Nahoor, 
but  which  he  at  the  same  time  acknowledges  to  be 
very  closely  allied  to  the  musmon,  and  most  pro- 
bably to  be  only  a  variety  of  it.— Sir  W.  Jardine, 
Naturalist's  Library,  vol.  x.  p.  2. 

Other  writers  suppose  without  satisfactory 
grounds  that  Ovis  musmon,  a  species  from  Sar- 
dinia and  Corsica,  which  also  occurs  in  Cyprus  and 
Persia,  and  which  is  much  smaller  [than  the  Ar- 
gali], is  to  be  regarded  as  our  original  wild  sheep. — 
l)r.  W.  Clark,  Translation  of  Van  der  Hoeven's 
Handbook  of  Zoology. 

The  general  opinion  is  that  the  movflon,  or  mus- 
mon, an  animal  inhabiting  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  is 
the  type  from  which  all  the  varieties  of  the  domestic 
sheep  are  derived ;  and  the  characters  of  this  species 
are  such  as  to  afford  the  most  reasonable  probability 
that  this  opinion  is  correct. . . .  Even  to  the  present 
day,  there  appears  to  be  some  doubt  whether  the 
Argali  of  Asia  may  not  be  a  geographical  variety  of 
the  musmon,  and  whether  the  different  stocks  of 
domestic  sheep  may  not  have  originated  in  the  two 
forms.— Bell,  British  Quadrupeds. 

Muss.  s.  [from  Fr.  mousche.~\  Game  so 
called ;  scramble. 

Mousche,f.  a  flie ;  also  the  play  called  musse ;  also 
a  spie,  eavesdropper,  informer ;  promooter. — Cot- 
grave. 

When  I  cry'd  ho  ! 

Like  boys  unto  a  niuss,  kings  would  start  forth, 
And  cry,  Your  will. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  11. 
The  monies  rattle  not,  nor  are  they  thrown 
To  make  a  muss  yet  'mong  the  gamesome  suitors. 

B.  Jtmson,  Magnetick  Lady. 
Time  was  when  none  would  cry,  That  oaf  was  nie; 
But  now  you  strive  about  your  pedigree. 
Bauble  and  cap  no  sooner  are  thrown  down, 
But  there's  a  muss  of  more  than  half  the  town. 

Dryden,  Prologue  to  the  Widow  Ranter. 

Muss.  s.  Term  of  endearment :  (probably 
a  corruption  of  Mouse,  in  the  sense  in 
which  Hamlet  uses  it,  e.g.  'Let  the  bloat 
king  .  .  .  call  you  his  mouse'). 

What  ails  you,  sweetheart  ?  Are  you  not  well  P 
Speak,  good  musx.—B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his 
Humour,  ii.  3.  (.Xares  by  H.  and  W.) 
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Mussel,  s.  [see  Muscle. — the  spelling  with 
ss,  though  not  universal,  is  common,  and 
as  it  serves  to  differentiate  the  two  words, 
convenient.]  Native  bivalve  mollusc,  so 
called ;  strictly  of  the  genus  Mytilus  ;  but 
also  of  the  genera  Dressenia,  Unio,  and 
Modiolus. 

Abundance  of  small  pearls,  called  seed-pearls, 
were,  till  of  late,  procured  from  this  species  of 
mussel  [Mytilus  edulis]  for  medical  purposes  ;  but 
I  believe  they  are  now  disused,  since  crab-claws  and 
the  like  have  been  discovered  to  be  as  efficacious  and 
a  much  cheaper  absorbent.  '  Ne  fraudentur  gloria 
su&  littora,'  I  must,  in  iustiee  to  Lancashire,  add 
that  the  finest  mussels  are  those  called  Hambleton 
Hookers  from  a  village  in  that  county.  They  are 
taken  out  of  the  sea  and  placed  in  the  river  Weir, 
within  reach  of  the  tide,  where  they  grow  very  fat 
and  delicious.— Pennant,  British  Zoology. 

The  true  mussels  are  mostly  inhabitants  of  the 
sea,  a  few  only  dwelling  in  fresh  water.  There  is  no 
fear  of  this  naturalized  bivalve  [Dreissenia  poly- 
morpha]  being  confounded  with  any  other  shell  at 

present  discovered  in  our  islands These  mussels 

[Dreissenise]  . . .  apparently  inhabitants  of  the  rivers 
about  the  Black  Sea, .  . .  have  gradually  extended 
their  range  all  over  Europe.  The  common  mussel 
is  used  in  many  places  for  food,  and  still  more  for 
bait.— Forbes  and  Hanley,  History  of  British  Mol- 
lusca. 

As  an  article  of  food  there  cannot  be  used  fewer 
than  ten  bushels  of  mussels  per  week  in  Edinburgh 
and  Leith,  say  for  forty  weeks  in  the  year,  in  all  four 

hundred  bushels  annually This  is  a  mere  trifle 

compared  to  the  enormous  number  used  as  bait  for 
all  sorts  of  fish,  especially  haddocks,  cod,  ling,  holi- 
but,  plaice,  skate,  whiting,  &c.—Dr. Knapp,  in  Forbes 
and  Hanley,  History  of  British  Mollusca. 

Of  the  Mytilus  proper,  the  common  edible  mussel, 
Mytilus  edulis,  is  an  example.— Owen,  in  Brande 
and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and 
Art. 

[Muscle.— Latin  musculus,  a  little  mouse,  a  muscle  of 
the  body,  the  shell-fish.  In  the  same  way  Greek 
nus-,  a  mouse,  is  used  in  both  the  other  senses.  Mo- 
dern Greek  irovTuu.,  a  mouse  or  rat ;  novn.Ka.Ki,,  a 
small  rat,  a  muscle  of  the  body.  Cornish  logoden 
fer  (literally,  mouse  of  leg),  calf  of  the  leg  ;  Servian 
mish,  a  mouse ;  mishitea,  female  mouse,  also,  as  well 
as  mishka,  the  arm.  —  Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of 
English  Etymology. .] 

Spelt  with  c. 

Of  shell-fish,  there  are  winkles,  limpets,  cockles 
and  muscles.— Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

It  is  the  observation  of  Aristotle,  that  oysters  and 
muscles  grow  fuller  in  the  waxing  of  the  nioou.— 
Hakewill,  Apology. 

Used  adjectivally  or  as  the  first  element  of 
of  a  compound. 

Two  pairs  of  small  muscle  shells  were  found  in  a 
limestone  quarry.—  Woodward,  On  Fossils. 

As  the  second  element  of  a  combination  or 
compound. 

The  pearl-mussel  is  found  in  abundance  in  the 
river  Conway  in  North  Wales,  and  is  collected  by 
many  of  the  natives. . .  .  When  the  tide  is  out  they 
go  in  several  boats  to  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  with  their  sacks,  and  gather  as  many  shells  as 
they  can  before  the  return  of  the  tide.  The  mussels 
are  then  put  into  a  large  kettle  over  a  fire,  to  be 
opened  . . .  After  numerous  washings  . . .  the  sedi- 
ment is  put  out  to  dry,  and  each  pearl  separated  on 
a  large  wooden  platter,  one  at  a  time  with  a  feather; 
and,  when  a  sufficient  quantity  is  obtained,  they  are 
taken  to  the  overseer,  who  pays  the  fisher  so  much 
an  ounce  for  them.— London,  Magazine  of  Natural 
History,  from  Forbes  and  Hanley,  History  of  British 
Mollusca. 

The  horse-mussell  [Modiola  modiolus],  as  this  fine 
species  is  popularly  called,  ...  is  met  with  in  all 
depths  of  water  between  low-water  mark  and  sixty 
fathoms.— Forbes  and  Hanley,  Historu  of  Britim 
Mollusca. 

Mussitation.  s.  [Lat.  mussitatio,  -onis, 
from  mussito,  frequentative  form  of  musso 
=  buzz,  fizz.]  Hum. 

Their  words  seemed  as  if  they  came  out  of  a  bottle, 
or  those  voices  resembled  the  murmur,  or  mussita- 
tion,  which  liquor  makes  that  is  pent  up  in  a  bottle. 
—Young,  On  Idolatrous  Corruptions,  ii.  144 :  1734. 

X&ussulman.  s.  [corruption  of  the  clas- 
sical Arabic  muslimun,.  pi.  niuslimuna  of 
the  modern  muslim,  pi.  muslimin  =  one 
who  holds  Islam,  i.e.  the  faith  founded 
upon  perfect  resignation  (Mahometan- 
ism).  Saluma,  in  the  fourth  conjugation 
aslama  =  submit,  resign.]  Mahometan  ; 
follower  of  Mahomet. 

With  Turks  they   are  good   Mussulmans,  with 

Jews  they  pass   for  Jews.  —  Maundrdl,  Travels, 

p.  13. 
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Plural  -men,  as  if  the  word  were  a  compound 
of  man.     Catachrestic. 

Amongst  Mahometans  she  (Zayiiab)  is  surnamed 
a  mother  of  mussulmen  or  true  believors.— Azr  1 
Herbert,  Relation  of  some  Years'  Travels  into 
Africa  and  the  Great  Asia,  p.  321. 

Moslem  is  another  form  of  the  same,  and 
one  somewhat  nearer  the  original. 

The  monster  meeting  of  the  Moor,  it  was  instantly 
resolved,  should  be  converted  into  a  tndmpnunt 
procession,  or  rather  be  preceded  by  one.  Messen- 
gers on  horseback  wore  sent  to  all  the  iieu;hbouring 
towns  to  announce  the  great  event.  Every  artisan 
felt  as  a  Moslem  summoned  by  the  sacred  standard. 
All  went  forth  with  their  wives  and  their  children 
to  hail  the  return  of  the  patriot  and  the  martyr.— 
11.  L>israeli,  Sybil. 

Mussuimanlsh.  adj.     Mahometan.     Rare. 
They  proclaimed  them  enemies  to  the  mussul- 
wanish.  faith.— Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of  some 
Years'  Travels  into  Africa  and  the  Great  Asm. 
Must.     A  verb  signifying  am,  art,  is,  or  are 
obliged,  constrained  by  necessity  ;  used  only 
in  combination  with  a  second  verb. 

Do  you  confess  the  bond  ?— I  do.— 
Then  must  the  Jew  be  merciful.— 
On  what  compulsion  must  I  ?  tell  me  that. 

Skakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 
Fade,  flowers,  fade,  nature  will  have  it  so ; 
'Tis  but  what  we  must  in  our  own  autumn  do. 

Waller. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, this  verb  is  the  same  for  both  the 
past  and  present  tenses,  the  singular  and 
plural  numbers,  and  the  first,  second,  and 
third  persons,  e.g.  /  must,  t/iou  must,  he 
•rttust,  we  must,  ye  must,  they  must ;  as 
I  say  that  they  must  go  ; 
I  said  that  they  must  go. 

That  this  is  shown  by  the  foregoing  ex- 
amples is  evident  from  the  rule  respecting 
the  Sequence  of  tenses,  as  seen  in — 

I  say  that  you  may  go  ; 
I  said  that  you  might  go ; 

must,  be  it  observed,  standing  in  the  place 
of  both  might  and  may. 

The  parts,  then,  in  which  the  verb,  as 
thus  far  considered,  is  deficient,  are  the 
forms  in  -s  and  -st;  and  the  signs  by  which 
the  present  tense  is  distinguished  from 
the  preterite.  In  respect,  however,  to  the 
last,  it  is  only  in  the  condition  of  several 
other  verbs,  such  as  cost,  cut,  &c.  The 
thoroughly  non-existent  forms,  are  must-s 
and  must-eth. 

But  besides  this  it  has  neither  an  infini- 
tive mood,  nor  a  participle  ;  to  must,  must- 
ing,  and  musted  (the  Dutch  has  gemoeten), 
being  as  non-existent  as  the  preceding.  So 
much  in  respect  to  its  defectiveness. 

In  the  Elizabethan  English  there  was 
something  more,  viz.  the  form  Mote; 
though,  even  then,  it  was  rather  Archaic 
or  Provincial,  than  generally  current ;  and, 
as  an  Archaism,  it  may  occasionally  be 
found  even  now.  It  is  not,  however,  always 
applied  rightly ;  being  sometimes  used  in 
the  sense  of  may  or  might. 

In  Anglo-Saxon  the  inflection  was — 

PBESENT  TENSE. 

Singular.  Plural. 

Ic  mot  We  m6ton. 

pu  m6st  ge  moton. 

he  mot  hi  moton. 

PAST  TENSE. 

Singular.  Plural. 

Ic  tnoste  We  moston. 

pu  m6ste  ge  m6ston. 

he  m6ste  hi  moston. 

Beyond  this  the  word  was  defective. 

For  the  exact  details  of  the  combination 
"&t,  there  is  no  uniform  theory.  The  word 
•which  most  resembles  it  is  wit  (as,  in  'Mid- 
dlesex to  wit1)  =  know,  giving  the  now  ob- 
solete forms,  wot  and  wist. 

Mun,  in  the  sense  of  must,  is  a  common 
provincialism.  Its  original  sense,  however, 
i>  akin  to  free-will  rather  than  constraint; 
being  connected  with  the  word  mind. 
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mun  go,1  at  present  =  I  must  go,  was  ori- 
ginally /  am  minded  to  go.  The  Danish 
monne  is  used  in  a  still  looser  sense,  being 
nearly  the  equivalent  of  English  do  when 
expletive. 

Must.  s.    [from  Lat.  mustum.~\     Expressed 
juice  of  the  grape ;  new  wine. 

If  in  the  must  of  wine,  or  wort  of  beer,  before  it  be 
turned,  the  burrage  stay  a  small  time,  and  be  often 
changed,  it  makes  a  sovereign  drink  for  melancholy. 
— Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

As  a  swarm  of  flies  in  vintage  time 
About  the  wine-press,  where  sweet  must  is  pour'd, 
Beat  off,  returns  as  oft  with  humming  sound. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iv.  15. 
The  wine  itself  was  suiting'to  the  rest, 
Still  working  in  the  must  and  lately  press'd. 

JDryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Baucis 

and  Philemon. 
A  frugal  man  I  knew 
Rich  in  one  barren  acre,  which,  subdued 
By  endless  culture,  with  sufficient  must 
His  casks  replenished  yearly.  J.  Philips,  Cyder,  ii.117. 
Liquors,  in  the  act  of  fermentation,  as  must  and 
new  ale,  produce  spasms  in  the  stomach. — Arbuth- 
not.  On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of  A  liments. 

The  grapes  are  submitted  to  the  usual  mode  of 
pressure,  being  sprinkled  with  gypsum  to  saturate 
the  malic  acid  on  the  fruit.  The  mosto,  or  must,  is 
left  to  ferment  in  the  cask  with  all  the  scum  retained 
which  the  fermentation  raises.  They  do  not  suffer  it  to 
work  over,  but  leave  it  to  itself. . . .  When  the  same 
care  is  observed  in  the  first  treatment  of  the  must, 
and  its  subsequent  management,  as  is  observed 
towards  the  vines,  no  graise  is  ever  the  result.— 
C.  Redding,  History  and  Description  of  Modern 
Wines,  p.  205. 
Must.  v.  a.  Make  musty.  Hare. 

Others  are  made  of  stone  and  lime  ;  but  they  are 
subject  to  give  and  be  moist,  which  will  must  corn. 
— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 
Mustache,  s.     [Fr.  moustache.  —  see  Mus- 

kito.]     Same  as  Mustachio. 
Mustacnio.  s.     [Italian  mustaccio,  from  Gr. 
invar n%.  --  see    Muskito.]     Hair   of   the 
upper  lip. 

Your  mustachios  sharp  at  the  ends,  like  shoe- 
maker's aules ;  or  hanging  down  to  your  mouth  like 
goate's  flakes. — Lily,  Midas. 

It  will  please  his  grace  (by  the  world)  sometime 
to  lean  on  my  poor  shoulder,  and  with  his  royal 
finger  thus  dally  . . .  with  my  mustachio. — Shake- 
spear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  v.  1. 

A  beard  hanging  to  his  middle,  and  spreading  a 

mustachio. — Selden,  Notes  on  Drayton's  Polyolbiun. 

The  English  then  using  to  let  grow  on  their  upper 

lip  large  mustachios,  as  did  anciently  the  Britons. — 

Milton,  History  of  England,  b.  vi. 

Mustard,  s.  [Fr.  moutard;  Venetian,  mos- 
tarda,  a  sauce  composed  of  boiled  must 
with  mustard -seed  boiled  in  vinegar. 
(Wedgwood).] 

The  pancakes  were  naught,  and  the  mustard  was 
Kood.—Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  i.  2. 

The  tame,  or  garden,  mustard  hath  great  rough 
leaves,  like  to  those  of  the  turnip,  but  rougher  and 
lesser. . . .  Our  ordinary  mustard  hath  leaves  like  the 
turnip,  but  not  so  rough. . . .  The  other  tame  mus- 
tard ...  is  lesser. . . .  The  wilde  mustard  hath  leaves 

like  the  shepherd's  purse,  but  larger The  Greeks 

call  mustard  o-iVijjn.;  the  Athenians  called  it  i/dn-t; 
the  Latins,  Sinapi ;  the  rude  and  barbarous,  Sina- 
pium ;  the  Germans,  Senff ;  the  French,  Senue  and 
Moustarde;  the  Low  Dutchmen,  Mostaert-saet ;  the 
Spaniards,  Mostaza  and  Mostalla;  the  Bohemians, 
Horcice ;  Pliny  calls  it  Thlaspi,  whereof  doubtlesse 
it  is  a  kinde;  and  some  have  called  it  Saurion. . . . 
These  kindes  of  mustard  have  been  so  briefly  treated 
by  all  writers  that  it  is  hard  to  give  the  right  dis- 
tinctions of  them.  .  .  .  The  seed  of  mustard,  espe- 
cially that  which  we  chiefly  use,  doth  heat  and  make 
thinne,  and  also  draweth  forth.  It  is  hot  and  dry 
in  the  fourth  degree,  according  to  Galen.  The  seed 
of  mustard  pounded  with  vinegar  is  an  excellent 
sauce,  good  to  be  eaten  with  any  grosse  meats,  either 
fish  or  flesh,  because  it  doth  help  digestion,  warmeth 
the  stomach,  and  provoketh  appetite.  —  Gerarde, 
Herball,tVz:  1633. 

Sauce  like  himself,  offensive  to  its  foes, 
The  roguish  mustard,  dang'rous  to  the  nose. 

King,  Art  of  Cookery. 

Mustard  in  great  quantities  would  quickly  bring 
the  blood  in  an  alkaline  state,  and  destroy  the 
animal.— Arbuthnot. 

Used  adjectivally,  or  as  ihe  first  element  in 
a  compound. 

'Tis  yours  to  shake  the  soul, 
With  thunder  rumbling  from  the  mustard-bowl. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  ii.  225. 

Stick  your  candle  in  a  bottle,  a  coffee  cup,  or  a 
mustard-pot.— Swift. 

Used  in  combination  ;  sometimes  adjectival 
in  its  construction ;  sometimes  as  the  sc- 
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cond  element  in  a  compound.  How  nume- 
rous these  were  in  old  English  Botany  may 
be  seen  from  the  extract. 

Treacle  mustard  hath  long  broad  leaves  . . .  like 
those  of  a  dandelion. . . .  Mithridale  mustard  hath 
long  narrow  leaves  like  those  of  woad,  or  rather  Cow 
basil. .  .  .  The  thirde  kinde  of  Treacle  mustard. 
named  knaves  mustard  (for  that  it  is  too  bad  for 
honest  men)  hath  long  fat  and  broad  leaves,  like 
those  of  Dwale  of  Deadly  Nightshade. . .  .  Bowyers 
mustard  hath  the  leaves  resembling  the  ordinary 
Thlaspi,  but  the  upper  are  very  small  tode-flax,  but 
smaller  . . .  Grecian  mustard  hath  many  leaves  spred 
upon  the  ground  like  those  of  the  common  Daisie. 
. . .  Clownes  mustard  hath  a  short  white  fibrous 
root. . . .  Bucklers  mustard  hath  many  large  leaves 
spred  upon  the  ground  like  Hieracium  or  Hawke- 
weede. . . .  Small  Buckler  mustard  is  a  very  small, 
base,  or  low  plant,  having  whitish  leaves  like  those 
of  Wild  Thyme,  set  upon  small,  weak,  and  tender 
branches.  .  .  .  Round  leaved  mustard  hath  many 
large  leaves,  laid  flat  upon  the  ground  like  the  leaves 

of  the  Wild  Cabbage Hungary  mustard  bringeth 

forth  slender  stalkes  of  one  cubit  high. . . .  Churles 
mustard  hath  many  small  twiggy  stalkes,  slender, 
tough,  and  pliant,  set  with  small  leaves,  like  those 
of  Cudweed  or  Lavender.  .  .  .  Peasants  mustard 
hath  many  pretty  large  branches,  with  thin  and 
jagged  leaves  like  those  of  cresses,  but  smaller,  in 
savor  and  taste  like  the  ordinary  Thlaspi. . . .  Yellmo 
mustard  hath  an  exceeding  number  of  whitish 
leaves  spread  upon  the  ground  in  manner  of  a  turfe 
or  hassocke.  .  .  .  White  Treacle  mustard  hath 
leaves  spred  upon  the  ground  like  the  other,  but 
smaller.  .  .  .  Wooddy  mustard  hath  long  narrow 
leaves  declining  to  whiteness  like  those  of  the 
stocke  Gilloflower,  but  smaller,  very  like  the  leaves 
of  llosemary. .  .  .  Small  wooddy  mustard  grow- 
eth  to  the  heighth  of  two  cubits.  . . .  Tlwrny  mus- 
tard groweth  to  the  heighth  of  foure  cubits.  . . . 
Towers  mustard  hath  been  taken  ...  of  some  for  a 
kinde  of  Cresses,  and  referred  by  them,  to  it;  of 
some  for  one  of  the  mustards,  and  placed  among  the 
Thlaspies  as  a  kinde  thereof.— Gerarde,  Herball, 
pp.262— 71:  1633. 

Muster,  v.  a.  [Fr.  monster ;  Lat.  monstro 
=  shew.]  Collect  as  an  army,  or  as  a  part 
of  one ;  bring  together  as  troops. 

The  captain,  half  of  whose  soldiers  are  dead,  and 
the  other  quarter  never  mustered  nor  seen,  demands 
payment  of  his  whole  account. — Spenser,  Viewoftlie 
State  of  Ireland. 

And  out  of  the  city  he  took  an  officer  that  was 
set  over  the  men  of  war,  and  five  men  of  them  that 
were  in  the  king's  presence,  which  were  found  in 
the  city,  and  the  principal  scribe  of  the  host  mus- 
tered the  people. — 2  Kings,  xxv.  19. 

A  daw  tricked  himself  up  with  all  the  gay  feathers 
he  could  muster. — Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

May  tell  at  length  how  green-eyed  Neptune  raves, 
In  heaven's  defiance  mustering  all  his  waves. 

Milton,  Vacation  Exercise,  43. 
With  up. 

I  could  muster  up  as  well  as  you, 
My  giants  and  my  witches  too.  Donne. 

Muster,  v.  n.    Assemble. 

Why  does  my  blood  thus  muster  to  my  heart, 
So  dispossessing  all  my  other  parts 
Of  necessary  fitness  ? 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  t. 
Muster,  s.     [Fr.  rnonstre,  monstree.J 

1.  Review  of  a  body  offerees. 

All  the  names 

Of  thy  confederates  too,  be  no  less  great 
In  hell  than  here;  that  when  we  would  repeat 
Our  strengths  in  muster,  we  may  name  you  all. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy,  i.  1. 
See,  though  from  far, 
His  thousands,  in  what  martial  equipage 
They  issue  forth,  steel  bows  and  shafts  their  arms ; 
Of  equal  dread  in  flight  or  in  pursuit ; 
AH  horsemen,  in  which  fight  they  most  excel ; 
See  how  in  warlike  muster  they  appear, 
111  rhombs,  and  wedges,  and  half-moons,  and  wings. 
Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iii.  30:5. 
This  troop  of  horsemen,  for  such  it  was,  might 
probably  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  twenty  men, 
and  presented  an  appearance  like  that  of  a  strong 
muster  at  a  rustic  fox-chase,  due  allowance  being 
made  for  the  various  weapons  of  offence;  to  wit, 
naked  sabres,  fire-locks,  and  a  world  of  huge  horse- 
pistols,  which  the  present  field  carried  along  with 
them. —  W.  H.  Ainsworth,  Ruokwood,  b.  ii.  ch.  xiv. 

2.  Register  of  forces  mustered. 

Ye  publish  the  musters  of  your  own  bands,  and 
proclaim  them  to  amount  to  thousands.— Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Deception  takes  wrong  measures  and  makes  false 
musters,  which  sounds  a  retreat  instead  of  a  charge, 
and  a  charge  instead  of  a  retreat. — South,  Sermon-' 

3.  Collection.    The  peacock  is  the  bird  to 
which  this  word  more  particularly  applies  ; 
compare  a  muster  of  peacocks  with  a  covet/ 
of  partridges,  bevy  of  quails,  &c. 

4.  Pattern  (the  original  sense). 
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'  Thy  supplication,  impeaching  Varney  of  seduc- 
tion,' said  the  Earl  to  Tressilian,  'is  by  this  time  in 
the  Queen's  hand  —  I  have  sent  it  through  a  sure 
channel.  Methinks  your  suit  should  succeed,  being, 
as  it  is,  founded  in  justice  and  honour,  and  Eliza- 
beth being  the  very  muster  of  both.—  Sir  W.  Scott, 
Kenilworth,  ch.  vi. 
Pass  muster.  Be  allowed. 

Such  excuses  will  not  pass  muster  with  God,  who 
will  allow  no  man's  idleness  to  be  the  measure  of 
possible  or  impossible.—  South,  Sermons. 

Double  dealers  may  pass  muster  for  a  while  ;  but 
all  parties  wash  their  hands  of  them  in  the  conclu- 
sion.— Sir  B.  L'Estrange. 

Muster-book,  s.  Book  for  the  registration 
of  soldiers. 

Shadow  will  serve  for  summer  ;  prick  him  ;  for  we 
have  a  number  of  shadows  to  fill  up  the  muster-book. 
—Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iii.  2. 

Muster-master,  s.  Superintendent  of  the 
muster. 

A  noble  gentleman,  then  mustermaster,  was  ap- 
pointed embassador  unto  the  Turkish  emperor.  — 
Knolles,  History  oftlie  Turks. 

Mustermasters  carry  the  ablest  men  in  their 
pockets.—  <Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

[The]  muster-master  in  royal  dock-yards  [is]  a 
person  appointed  by  the  Navy  Board  to  call  over 
the  lists  of  all  his  majesty's  ship  companies  in  the 
different  ports;  as  also  the  artificers  working  on 
board,  in  order  to  prevent  false  musters.  —  Falconer, 
Nautical  Dictionary.  (Burney.) 
Muster-roll,  s.  Register  of  forces. 

How  many  insignificant  combatants  are  there  in 
the  Christian  camp,  that  only  lend  their  names  to 
fill  up  the  muster-roll,  but  never  dream  of  going 
upon  service  ?  —  Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian 
Piety. 

One  tragic  sentence  if  I  dare  deride, 
Which  Betterton's  grave  action  dignified, 
Or  well-mouth  d  Booth  with  emphasis  proclaims, 
Though  but  perhaps  a  muster-roll  of  names. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  ep.  i. 

The  French  opened  the  campaign  of  1792  by  an 
invasion  of  Flanders,  with  forces  whose  muster-roll 
showed  a  numerical  overwhelming  superiority  to  the 
enemy,  and  seemed  to  promise  a  speedy  conquest  of 
that  old  battle-field  of  Europe.  —  Sir  E.  S.  Creasy, 
The  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World,  Battle  of 
Valmy. 
Musty,  adj. 

1.  Mouldy. 

Wast  thou  fain,  poor  father, 
To  hovel  thee  with  swine  and  rogues  forlorn, 
In  short  and  musty  straw  ? 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  7. 

Pistachoes,  so  they  be  good,  and  not  musty,  made 
into  a  milk,  are  an  excellent  nourisher.—  Bacon, 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Let  those  who  go  by  water  to  Gravesend,  prefer 
lying  upon  the  boards,  than  on  musty  infectious 
straw.—  Harvey. 

2.  Stale. 

'  While  the  grass  grows  '—the  proverb  is  somewhat 
musty.—  Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

3.  Vapid. 

Lets,  like  Nsovius,  every  error  pass  ; 
The  musti  wine,  foul  cloth,  or  greasy  glass. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  sat.  ii. 

4.  Wanting  vivacity. 

Xantippe,  being  married  to  a  bookish  man,  who 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  world,  is  forced  to  take  his 
affairs  into  her  own  hands,  and  to  spirit  him  up 
now  and  then  that  he  may  not  grow  musty  and  un- 
fit for  conversation.  —  Addison,  Spectator. 

Mutability,  s.  [Fr.  mutabilite  ;  Lat.  muta- 
bilitas,  -atis  ;  mutabilis,  from  muto  = 
change  ;  pass.  part,  mutatus  ;  mutatio, 
-onis."]  Capability  of  being,  tendency  to 
become,  changed  ;  changeableness. 

1.  Generally. 

The  mutability  of  that  end,  for  which  they  are 
made,  maketh  them  also  changeable.—  Hooker,  Ec- 
clesiastical Polity. 

My  fancy  was  the  air,  most  free 
And  full  of  mutability, 
Big  with  chimeras.  Sir  J.  Suckling. 

Plato  confesses  that  the  heavens  and  the  frame  of 
the  world  are  corporeal,  and  therefore  subject  to 
mutability.  —  Bishop  Stilling  fleet. 

2.  Inconstancy  ;  change  of  mind. 

Ambitions,  covetings,  change  of  prides,  disdain, 
Nice  longings,  slanders,  mutability. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  ii.  5. 
Mutable,  adj. 

1.  Subject,  liable,  to  change;  alterable. 

Of  things  of  the  most  accidental  and  mutable  na- 
ture, accidental  in  their  production,  and  mutable  in 
their  continuance,  yet  God's  prescience  is  as  certain 
in  him  as  the  memory  is  or  can  be  in  MS.—  South, 
Sermons, 

2.  Inconstant  ;  unsettled. 
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For  the  mutable,  rank-scented  many, 
Let  them  regard  me  as  I  do  not  flatter. 

Sliakespear,  Coriolanus,  ii.  1. 
I  saw  thee  mutable 

Of  fancy,  feared  lest  one  day  thou  wouldst  leave  me. 
Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  793. 

Mutation.  *.     Change ;  alteration,     li are. 

His  honour 

Was  nothing  but  mutation,  ay,  and  that 
From  one  bad  thing  to  worse. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 
To  make  plants  grow  out  of  the  sun  or  open  air  is 
a  great  mutation  in  nature,  and  may  induce  a  change 
in  the  seed. — Bacon. 

The  vicissitude  or  mutations  in  the  superior  globe 
are  no  fit  matter  for  this  present  argument. — Id., 


Mute.  v.  n.  [N.Fr.  muter;  esmeut  =  the 
droppings  of  a  bird.]  Void  dung  (as 
birds). 

I  could  not  fright  the  crows 
Or  the  least  bird  from  muting  on  my  head. 

B.  Jonson. 
Mute.  v.  a.     Void  dung. 

Mine  eyes  being  open,  the  sparrows  muted  warm 
dung  into  mine  eyes. — Tobit,  ii.  10. 
Mute.  s.     [see  the  verb.]     Birds'  dung. 

An  ancient  obelisk 

Was  raised  by  him,  found  out  by  Fisk ; 
On  which  was  written,  not  in  words, 
But  hieroglyphic  mute  of  birds, 
Many  rare  pithy  saws.    Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  3,  403. 

Mute.  adj.  [Lat.  mutus  =  d\imb. — see,  also, 
extract  from  Wedgwood.]  Silent ;  dumb  ; 
not  vocal ;  not  having  the  use  of  voice ; 
having  nothing  to  say. 

Say  she  be  mute,  and  will  not  speak  a  word, 
Then  I'll  commend  her  volubility. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  1. 

All  sat  mute, 
Pondering  the  danger  with  deep  thought. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  420. 
All  the  heavenly  choir  stood  mute, 
And  silence  was  in  heaven.  Ibid.  iii.  217. 

Why  did  he  reason  in  my  soul  implant, 
And  speech,  the  effect  of  reason  ?    To  the  mute 
My  speech  is  lost ;  my  reason  to  the  brute. 

Dry  den,  State  of  Innocence,  ii.  1. 
Mute  solemn  sorrow,  free  from  female  noise, 
Such  as  the  majesty  of  grief  destroys. 

Id.,  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  G84. 
And  now  the  whole  perplex'd  ignoble  crowd, 
Mute  to  my  questions,  iu  my  praises  loud, 
Echoed  the  word.  Prior,  Solomon,  i.  609. 

[The  syllables  mut,  muk,  mum,  kuk,  are  taken  to  repre- 
sent the  slight  sounds  made  by  a  person  who  is  ab- 
sorbed in  his  own  ill-temper,  or  kept  silent  by  his 
fear  of  another.  Hence  Latin  mutire,  muttire,  to 
murmur,  mutter.  Nihil  mutire  audeo,  I  do  not  dare 
to  utter  a  syllable.  German  nicht  einen  muck  von 
sich  geben,  not  to  give  the  least  sound.  Dutch 
niemand  dorst  kikken  nog  mikken,  no  one  dared 
open  his  mouth.  Magyar  kuk,  kukk,  a  mutter ;  kuk- 
kanni,  to  mutter.  Then  by  the  same  train  of  thought 
as  in  the  case  of  English  mum,  Latin  mutus,  silent, 
dumb ;  Servian  muk,  silent ;  muchati,  to  be  silent ; 
Magyar  kuka,  dumb.  —  Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of 
English  Etymology.'} 
Mute.  s. 

1.  One  who  is  mute,  dumb. 

Either  our  history  shall  with  full  mouth 
Speak  freely  of  our  acts,  or  else  our  grave, 
Like  Turkish  mute,  shall  have  a  tongueless  mouth. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  i.  2. 
Your  mute  I'll  be  ; 

When  my  tongue  blabs,  then  let  mine  eyes  not  see. 
Id.,  Twelfth  Night,  i.  2. 

2.  Attendant  at  a  funeral,  so  called. 

Mutes  to  wait  on  the  funeral  state, 

Pages  to  pour  the  wine ; 
And  a  requiem  to  Twenty-eight, 

And  a  health  to  Twenty-nine.  Praed. 

'  We've  come  from  the  club.' — '  What  club,  gentle- 
men ?'  I  asked. — '  The  club  your  late  party  belonged 
to,  "  The  Jolly  Tressels."  It's  a  berryin'  club,  though 

those  as  belongs  to  it  is  given  to  berryin' Why, 

don't  you  know  what  your  late  husband's  lay— his 
perfession  was?' — '  Not  the  least  in  the  world,  as  I'm 
a  lone  widow,'  I  answered.—'  Well,  that  beats  every- 
thing,' Mr.  Toby  exclaimed.  '  A  close  man,  a  feller 

as  could  keep  a  thing  dark  was  Joey  D .    I'll  tell 

you  wot  he  wos,  mum.  He  was  a  mute ;  and  he  died 
a  mute,  universally  respected.'—'  Two  years  and  a 
arf  in  the  service  of  Messrs.  Ploomer  and  Atchmerit,' 
continued  Mr.  Mogford.  '  Wos  allers  selected  for  the 
most  respectable  parties'  funerals.  'Ow  he  came  for 
to  take  up  blackwork  none  of  us  never  could  find 
out.  But  he  was  the  best  and  most  melancholy  mute 
I  ever  see  agin  a  door,  a  bustin  his  'art  with  woe  to 
see  the  knocker  tied  up  ;  but  he  never  would  tell  us 
where  he  lived,  for  if  ho  had.  Messrs.  Ploomer  and 
Atchment  would  have  berried  him  for  nothinV— 
Sola,  Dutch  Pictures,  Tlie  Late  Mr.  D—. 

3.  In  Grammar.     A  letter  which  without  a 
vowel  can  make  no  sound. 


MUTE 

Grammarians  note  the  easy  pronunciation  of  a 
mute  before  a  liquid,  which  doth  not  therefore  ne- 
cessarily make  the  preceding  vowel  long.— Holder, 
Elements  of  Speech. 

Mute,  in  grammar  [is],  a  letter  which  is  not 
sounded  or  heard  in  the  pronunciation ;  or  a  letter 
which  yields  no  sound  itself,  and  not  without  a 
vowel.  The  consonants  are  ordinarily  distinguished 
into  Mutes,  and  Liquids,  ;md  Semi-vowels.  The 
Mutes  in  the  English  language  are  eleven:  B,  C, 
D,  F,  G,  J,  K,  P,  L,  T,  V.  They  are  called  mutes  be- 
cause a  liquid  cannot  be  sounded  in  the  same  sylla- 
ble before  them,  as  rpo ;  but  a  mute  may  be  pro- 
nounced in  the  same  syllable  before  a  Liquid  as 
pro.— Bees,  Cyclopedia. 

The  preceding  extracts,  with  the  expla- 
nation, give  the  ordinary  explanation  of 
the  word  under  notice ;  i.e.  they  run  to  the 
effect  that  a  mute  means  every  consonant 
that  is  not  either  a  semi-vowel  or  a  liquid. 

As  the  semi-vowels  (w  and  y)  may  be 
dealt  with  as  vowels,  or,  at  least,  more  as 
vowels  than  as  consonants,  they  may  be 
left  out  of  the  question. 

The  aspirate  (A)  seems  to  be  ignored. 

The  letter  j  is  really  a  compound  =  d  + 
zh ;  though  the  extent  to  which  the  two 
elements  are  fused  together  or  amalga- 
mated gives  it  a  peculiar  character.  It  is 
certain  that  it  is  not  quite  a  d  followed  by 
zh,  each  sound  being  kept  separate.  It  is 
certainly  not  d  +  zh,  in  the  way  of  that  of 
q  =  kw,  or  x  =  ks,  gz :  these  two  last  being 
mere  orthographical  compendia  j  i.e.  single 
signs  for  double  sounds. 

Like  the  aspirate  A,  the  sibilants  s  and  z 
are  also  ignored. 

Neither  does  the  explanation  coincide 
with  the  extract  from  Holder;  that  from 
Rees  is  the  editor's  rather  than  the  au- 
thor's. 

It  cannot  mean  that  mute  =  consonant, 
because  the  consonants  A,  s,  and  zt  are  laid 
out  of  the  account  altogether. 

Practically,  however,  it  means  all  the 
letters  which  are  not  representatives  of  an 
aspirate,  which  are  not  representatives  of 
a  sibilant,and  which  are  not  representatives 
of  a,  liquid,  sound.  The  ordinary  grammars 
which  tell  us  that  the  consonants  are  di- 
vided into  mutes  and  liquids,  only  add  to 
the  confusion;  leaving  A,  s,  and  z,  nowhere. 

C,  so  far  as  it  is  other  than  s,  is  simply  h. 

The  explanation  of  this,  so  far  as  j  is 
concerned,  lies  in  the  fact  of  the  sign  (let- 
ter) rather  than  the  sound  being  consi- 
dered. This  gives  us  j  as  mute.  It  is 
really  a  compound  sibilant ;  and  in  the 
same  relation  which  it  stands  to  d  +  zh,  the 
ch  in  chest  (tshest)  stands  to  t  +  sh.  The 
compendium,  however,  is  treated  as  a 
mute,  the  combination  neglected. 

To  go  farther  we  must  look  to  grammars 
of  the  Greek  language,  where  we  have  in  a 
very  palpable  relation  to  each  other, 
TT,  ft  0,    i.  e.  p,  b,  ph  (/), 
K)   7,  x,     „     h,  ff,  kh 
T,  S,    0,      „     t,   d,  th. 
But  z  (or  s)  stands  alone,  i.e.  it  has  no 
sounds  which  stand  in  the  same  relation  to 
it  that  b  and  ph  (/)  stand  to  p ;  g  and  kh 
to  k ;  d  and  th  to  t.    Hence,  it  fails  in  a 
certain  quality  by  which  the  other  mutes 
were  characterized. 

So  much  for  the  Greek  *  (z).  The  Eton 
Greek  Grammar  calls  it  '  Suae  potestatis 
littera,'  or  '  a  letter  of  its  own  power,'  i.e.  a 
sound  per  se.  As  such  it  is  isolated  ;  for 
it  must  be  noted  that  though  z  (small), 
named  zeta,  was  in  some  respect  the  Eng- 
lish z  (which  stands  to  s  as  b  to  p,  as  d  to 
t,  and  as  g  to  k),  it  was,  as  a  sound,  treated 
as  a  double  letter  =  ds  (or  sd). 


MUTE 

It  is  probable  that  the  nature  of  the  im- 
perfection of  the  current  explanations  of 
the  term  under  notice  is  now  manifest. 
The  original  mute  (silent)  was  the  opposite 
to  the  vowel  (vocal)  ;  the  ordinary  mute  i; 
a  member  of  a  division  of  the  origina 
ones  ;  and  it  is  the  liquids  rather  than  the 
vowels  to  which  he  is  opposed. 

To  what  the  term  best  applies,  and  espe- 
cially whether  the  sounds  of  s,  sh,  z,  zh  are 
mutes,  will  be  considered  under  Sibilant. 
Mutely,  adv.    In  a  mute  manner ;  silently, 
not  vocally. 

Driving  dumb  Silence  from  the  portal  door, 
Where  he  had  mutely  sat  two  years  before. 

Milton,  Vacation  Exercise,  5 

Muteness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Mute; 

silence. 

Who  knows  not  that  the  bashful  muteness  of  a 
virgin  may  ofttimes  hide  all  the  unliveliness  and 
natural  sloth,  which  is  really  unfit  for  conversation. 
— Milton,  Doctrine  arid  Discipline  of  Divorce,  i.  3. 

Mutilate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  mutilatus,  pass.  part, 
of  mutilo ;  mutilatio,  -onis.]  Maim  :  (com- 
mon as  applied  to  literary  compositions, 
arguments,  &c.,  which  have  been  garbled, 
or  only  partially  represented). 

Such  fearing  to  concede  a  monstrosity,  or  mutilate 
the  integrity  of  Adam,  preventively  conceive  the 
creation  of  thirteen  ribs.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errours. 

Sylburgius  justly  complains  that  the  place  is  mu- 
tilated.—Bishop  StilUngjleet. 

Aristotle's  works  were  corrupted,  from  Strabo's 
account  of  their  having  been  mutilated  and  con- 
sumed with  moisture.— Baker. 
Mutilate,  adj.    Maimed ;  crippled.     Rare. 

The  maimed,  mutilate  obedience. — Hammond,  Of 
Conscience,  §  69. 

Cripples,  mutilate  in  their  own  persons,  do  come 
out  perfect  in  their  generations. — Sir  T.  Browne. 
Mutilation,  s.  Deprivation  of  a  limb  (either 
physically  or  figuratively)  or  any  essential 
part ;  an  euphemism  for  castration. 

This  alteration  [from  Hoseah  to  Jehosuah]  was 
not  made  by  a  verbal  mutation,  as  when  Jacob  was 
called  Israel :  nor  by  any  literary  change,  as  when 
Sarai  was  called  Sarah ;  nor  yet  by  diminution  or 
mutilation  \  but  by  addition ;  as  when  Abram  was 
called  Abraham. — Bishop  Pearson,  Exposition  of 
Hie  Creed,  art.  ii. 

The  subject  had  been  oppressed  by  fines,  impri- 
sonments, mutilations,  pillories,  and  banishments. 
—Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebel- 
lion. 

Mutilations  are  not  transmitted  from  father  to 
son,  the  blind  begetting  such  as  can  see :  cripples, 
•mutilate  in  their  own  persons,  do  come  out  perfect 
in  their  generations. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

Mutiiator.  s.     One  who  mutilates,  mangles, 
or  deprives  of  some  essential  part. 

The  ban  of  excommunication  was  issued  against 
the  Exarch,  the  odious  mutilator  and  destroyer  of 
those  holy  memorials. — Milman,  History  of  Latin 
Christianity,  b.  iv.  ch.  ix. 
Mutine.  s.     Mutineer.     Obsolete. 

In  my  heart  there  was  a  kind  of  fighting, 
That  would  not  let  me  sleep ;  methought  I  lay 
Worse  than  the  mutines  in  the  bilboes. 

Sliakespear,  Hamlet,  v.  2. 
Like  the  mutines  of  Jerusalem, 
Be  friends  a  while.  Id.,  King  John,  ii.  2. 

Mutine.  v.  n.     Mutiny.     Obsolete. 

Upon  all  occasions  ready  to  mutine  and  rebel. — 
Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  to  the  reader. 

The  soldiers  so  mutined,  that  at  last  the  generals 
were  constrained  to  ernbarque  themselves  and  come 
home  to  England.— Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  His- 
tory of  Henry  VIII. 

Against  this  decree  all  the  whole  faction  of  clergy- 
men fretted  and  mutined. — Bishop  Hall,  Honour  of 
married  Clergy,  p.  294. 
Mutineer.  s.     One  guilty  of  mutiny. 

The  war  of  the  duke  of'Urbin,  head  of  the  Spanish 
mutineers,  was  unjust. — Bacon,  Considerations  on 
War  with  Spain. 

Set  wide  the  mufti's  garden-gate; 
For  there  our  mutineers  appoint  to  meet. 

Dryden,  Don  Sebastian. 

They  have  cashiered  several  of  their  followers  as 
mutineers,  who  have  contradicted  them  in  political 
conversation. — Addison. 
Muting,  s.     [see  Mute.]     Dung  of  birds. 

With  hooting  wild 

Thou  causcst  uproars ;  and  our  holy  things, 
Font,  table,  pulpit,  thoy  be  all  defiled 
With  thy  broad  mutings. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Life  of  the  Soul,  ii.  119. 


MUTT 


The  bird  not  able  to  digest  the  fruit,  from  her  in 
converted  muting  ariseth  this  plant.— Sir  T.  Broion, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

Mutinous,  adj.  Disposed  to,  or  engaged  in 
the  commission  of  mutiny ;  insubordinate 
turbulent;  seditious. 

It  tauntingly  replied 

To  the  discontented  members,  the  mutinous  parts, 
That  envied  his  receipt. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  i.  1 
Lend  me  your  guards,  that  if  persuasion  fail, 
Force  may  against  the  mutinous  prevail.       Waller 

My  ears  are  deaf  with  this  impatient  crowd ; 
Their  wants  are  now  grown  mutinous  and  loud. 

Dryden 

Mutinously,  adv.  In  a  mutinous  manner 
seditiously ;  turbulently. 

A  woman,  a  young  woman,  a  fair  woman,  was  to 
govern  a  people  in  nature  mutinously  proud,  anc 
always  before  used  to  hard  governours. — Sir  P 
Sidney. 

Men  imprudently  often,  seditiously  and  muti- 
nously sometimes,  employ  their  zeal  for  persons. — 
Bishop  Sprat,  Sermons. 

Mutiny,  v.  n.  Rebel  against  lawful  autho- 
rity. 

The  spirit  of  my  father  begins  to  mutiny  against 
this  servitude. — Sliakespear,  As  you  like  it,  i.  1. 

When  Csesar's  army  mutinied,  and  grew  trouble- 
some, no  argument  could  appease  them. — South, 
Sermons. 

Mutiny,  s.  Insurrection  against  lawful 
authority ;  insubordination. 

The  king  fled  to  a  strong  castle,  where  he  was 
gathering  forces  to  suppress  this  mutiny.— Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

I'  the  war, 

Their  mutinies  and  revolts,  wherein  they  shew'd 
Most  valour,  spoke  not  for  them. 

Sliakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.l. 
Less  than  if  this  frame 
Of  heaven  were  falling,  and  these  elements 
In  mutiny  had  from  her  axle  torn 
The  steadfast  earth.     Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  924. 

An  insurrection  of  soldiers  or  seamen  against  the 
authority  of  their  commander ;  open  resistance  of 
officers  or  opposition  to  their  authority.    A  mutiny 
is  properly  the  act  of  numbers,  but  by  statutes  and 
orders  for  governing  the  army  and  navy  in  different 
countries,  the  acts  which  constitute  mutiny  are 
multiplied  and  defined;   and  acts  of  individuals 
amounting  to  a  resistance  of  the  authority  or  lawful 
commands  of  officers,  are  declared  to  be  mutiny. 
Any  attempt  to  excite  opposition  to  lawful  autho- 
rity, or  any  act  of  contempt  toward  officers,  or  dis- 
obedience of  commands,  is  by  the  British  Mutiny 
Act  declared  to  be  mutiny.    Any  concealment  of 
mutinous  acts,  or  neglect  to  attempt  a  suppression 
of  them,  is  declared  also  to  be  mutiny. —  Webster, 
English  Dictionary,  p.  167-8. 
Common  with  an  adjectival  construction,  es- 
pecially with  Act ;  the  Mutiny  Act  being 
one  which  is  passed  annually,  and  by  which 
the  English  army  is  legalized. 

Nothing  . . .  ought  to  be  more  guarded  against  in 
a  free  state  than  making  the  military  power,  when 
such  a  one  is  necessary  to  be  kept  on  foot,  a  body 
too  distinct  from  the  people.  Like  ours,  it  should 
wholly  be  composed  of  natural  subjects ;  it  ought 
only  to  be  enlisted  for  a  short  and  limited  time ; 
the  soldiers  also  should  live  intermixed  with  the 
people ;  no  separate  camp,  no  barracks,  no  inland 
fortresses  should  be  allowed ;  and  perhaps  it  might 
still  be  better,  if  by  dismissing  a  stated  number  and 
enlisting  others  at  every  renewal  of  their  term,  a 
circulation  could  be  kept  up  between  the  army  and 
the  people,  and  the  citizen  and  the  soldier  be  more 
intimately  connected  together.  To  keep  this  body 
of  troops  in  order,  an  annual  Act  of  Parliament 
likewise  passes  'to  punish  mutiny  and  desertion, 
and  for  the  better  payment  of  the  army  and  their 
quarters.'  This  regulates  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  to  be  dispersed  among  the  several  inn-keepers 
and  victuallers  throughout  the  kingdom ;  and  esta- 
blishes a  law  martial  for  their  government.  By 
this,  among  other  things,  it  is  enacted,  that  if  any 
officer  or  soldier  shall  excite,  or  join  any  mutiny,  or, 
knowing  of  it,  shall  not  give  notice  to  the  com- 
manding officer,  or  shall  desert  or  list  in  any  other 
regiment,  or  sleep  upon  his  post,  or  leave  it  before 
he  is  relieved,  or  hold  correspondence  with  a  rebel 
or  enemy,  or  strike  or  use  violence  to  his  superior 
officer,  or  shall  disobey  his  lawful  commands ;  such 
offender  shall  suffer  such  punishment  as  a  court- 
martial  shall  inflict,  though  it  extend  to  death  itself. 
— Sir  W.  Blackstone,  Commentaries  on  ttie  Laws  of 
England,  b.  i.  ch.  xiii. 
Mutter,  v.  n.  Murmur. 

They  may  trespass,  and  do  as  they  please ;  no  man 
dare  accuse  them,  not  so  much  as  mutter  against 
them. — Burton. 

Seek  unto  them  that  have  familiar  spirits,  and  to 
wizards  that  peep,  and  that  mutter.— Isaiah,  viii.  19. 

Bold  Britons,  at  a  brave  bear-garden  fray, 
Are  roused ;  and  clattering  sticks  cry,  Play,  play, 
play: 
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Mean  time  your  filthy  foreigner  will  stare, 
And  mutter  to  himself,  Ha,  gens  barbare ! 
And  it  is  well  he  mutters,  well  for  him  ; 
Our  butchers  else  would  tear  him  limb  from  limb. 

Dryden,  Epilogue  to  Aurengzebe. 
Mutter,  v.  a.     Utter  with  imperfect  articu- 
lation ;  grumble  forth. 

Your  lips  have  spoken  lies,  your  tongue  hath  mut- 
tered perverseness.— Isaiah,  lix.  3. 
A  kind  of  men,  so  loose  of  soul, 
That  in  their  sleep  will  mutter  their  affaire. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  iii.  3. 
A  hateful  prattling  tongue, 
That  blows  up  jealousies,  and  heightens  fears, 
By  muttering  poisonous  whispers  in  men's  ears. 

Creech. 

No  sooner  had  they  reached  the  mules,  than  the 
Jew,  with  hasty  and  trembling  hands,  secured  be- 
hind the  saddle  a  small  bag  of  blue  buckram,  which 
he  took  from  under  his  cloak,  containing,  as  he 
muttered, '  A  change  of  raiment — only  a  change  of 
raiment.'  Then  getting  upon  the  animal  with  more 
alacrity  and  haste  than  could  have  been  anticipated 
from  his  years,  he  lost  no  time  in  so  disposing  of  the 
skirts  of  his  gaberdine  as  to  conceal  completely  from 
observation  the  burden  which  he  had  thus  depo- 
sited '  en  croupe.'— <Sir  W.  Scott,  Ivanhoe. 
Mutter,  s.  Murmur ;  obscure  utterance. 

Without  his  rod  reversed, 
And  backward  mutters  of  dissevering  power, 
We  cannot  free  the  lady.  Milton,  Comus,  816. 

Mutterer.  *.   One  who  mutters  ;  grumbler ; 
murmurer. 

The  words  of  a  mutterer  are  as  wounds  going  into 
the  innermost  part  of  the  belly.— Barrow,  On  the 
Decalogue. 

Muttering:,  verbal  abs.  Murmur;  utterance 
of  a  low  voice. 

The  magicians  came  with  wicked  dispositions,  to 
set  themselves  against  Moses,  and  used  all  their 
wicked  arts  and  incantations,  mutterings,  and  dia- 
bolical ceremonies. — Bishop  Fleetwood,  On  Mira- 
cles, p.  80. 

When  the  tongue  of  a  beautiful  female  was  cut 
out,  it  could  not  forbear  muttering. — Addison,  Spec- 
tator. 

Hutton.  s.     [Fr.  mouton  =  sheep.] 
L  Flesh  of  sheep  dressed  for  food:  (see  for 
the  relation  of  mutton,  as  the  name  of  a 
meat,  to  sheep,  as  the  name  of  an  animal, 
under  Pork.) 

The  fat  of  roasted  mutton  or  beef,  falling  on  the 
birds,  will  baste  them.— Swift,  Advice  to  Servants, 
Directions  to  the  Cook. 

!.  Sheep.    Obsolete. 

Here's  too  small  a  pasture  for  such  store  of  mut- 
tons.—Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  1. 

The  flesh  of  muttons  is  better  tasted  where  the 
sheep  feed  upon  wild  thyme  and  wholesome  herbs. 
— Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Within  a  few  days  were  brought  out  of  the  coun- 
try two  thousand  muttons.— Sir  J.  Hayward,  Life 
and  Baigne  of  King  Edward  VI. 

%at  one's  mutton  cold.    Fare  meanly. 

In  short,  'twas  his  fate,  unemploy'd  or  in  place,  sir, 
To  eat  mutton  cold,  and  cut  blocks  with  a  razor. 

Goldsmith,  Retaliation. 
;.  Whore. 

The  duke,  I  say  to  you  again,  would  eat  mutton  on 
a  Friday.— Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  2. 

I  am  one  that  loves  an  inch  of  raw  mutton  better 
than  an  ell  of  Friday  stockfish ;  and  the  first  letter 
of  my  name  begins  with  letchery. — Dr.  Faustus. 

Baa,  lamb,  there  you  be,  for  I  am  mutton.— Dek- 
ker,  Honest  Whore. 

Mutton's  mutton  now. — Why,  was  it  not  so  ever  ? 
— No,  madam ;  the  sinners  i'  the  suburbs  had  al- 
most ta'en  the  name  quite  away  from  it,  't  was  so 
cheap  and  common ;  but  now  'tis  at  a  sweet  reckon- 
ing; the  term  tune  is  the  mutton-monger  in  the 
whole  calendar. — Webster,  Appius  and  Virginia. 

Especially  in  combination  with  laced. 

I  smealt  he  loved  lose  mutton  well. 

Promos  and  Cassandra. 

Pilcher !  Cupid  hath  got  me  a  stpmacke,  and  I  long 
for  laced  mu tton.— Plain  mutton  without  a  lace  would 
serve. — Blurt  Master  Constable. 

Ay,  sir;  I,  a  lost  mutton,  gave  your  letter  to  a 
laced  mutton ;  and  she,  a  laced  mutton,  gave  me,  a 
lost  mutton,  nothing  for  my  labour.— Shakespear, 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  1. 

O,  whom  for  mutton  or  kid  ?— A  fine  laced  mutton, 
or  two ;  and  either  has  her  frisking  husband.  — 
Ben  Jonson. 
Mutton-monger,  s.     Whoremonger. 

You  whoreson  bawdy  priest !  You  old  mutton- 
monger.— Sir  J.  Oldcastle. 

Is't  possible  that  the  lord  Hippolito,  whose  face  is 
as  civil  as  the  outside  of  a  dedicatory  book,  should 
be  a  mutton-monger '! — Dekker,  Honest  Whore. 

As  if  you  were  the  only  mutton-monger  in  all  the 
City.— Chapman,  Mayday. 

Muttonnst.  *.    Large,  red,  brawny  hand. 
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Will  he  who  saw  the  soldier's  nmttonfist, 
And  saw  thee  maul'd,  appear  within  the  list 
To  witness  truth  ? 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xvi.  45. 
See,  she  twists  her  mutton-jists,  like  Molyneux  or 

Beelzebub, 
While  t'other's  clack,  who  pat's  her  back,  is  louder 

far  than  hell's  hubbub  ; 
They  tweak  my  nose,  and  round  it  goes ;  I  fear 

they'll  break  the  ridge  of  it, 

Or  leave  it  all,  just  like  Vauxhall,  with  only  half  the 
bridge  of  it.       H.  Smith,  Rejected  Addresses. 

Mutual,    adj.     Reciprocal ;   each  acting  in 
return  or  correspondence  to  the  other. 

Note  a  wild  and  wanton  herd, 
Fetching  mad  bounds,  bellowing  and  neighing  loud, 
If  they  perchance  but  hear  a  trumpet  sound, 
You  shall  perceive  them  make  a  mutual  stand, 
By  the  sweet  power  of  musiek. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 
Happy  in  our  mutual  help, 

And  mutual  love.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  727. 
In  a  little  time  the  constable,  calling  Jackson  into 
another  room,  spoke  to  him  thus :...'!  have  known 
this  woman  a  great  while. ...  As  she  charged  me 
with  you  first,  her  complaint  will  have  the  prefer- 
ence, and  she  can  procure  evidence  to  swear  what- 
soever she  shall  please  to  desire  of  them ;  so  that,  i 
unless  you  can  make  it  up  before  morning,  you  and 
your  companions  may  think  yourselves  happily  quit 
for  a  month's  hard  labour  in  Bridewell.' .  . .  This 
last  piece  of  information  had  such  an  effect  upon  ; 
Jackson,  that  he  agreed  to  make  it  up,  provided  his 
money  might  be  restored.  The  constable  told  him, 
that,  instead  of  retrieving  what  he  had  lost,  he  was 
pretty  certain  it  would  cost  him  some  more  before 
they  could  come  to  any  composition.  But,  however, 
he  had  compassion  on  him,  and  would,  if  he  pleased, 
sound  them  about  a  mutual  release.— Smollett,  Ro- 
derick Random,  ch.  xvii. 

Mutual  love  is  that  which  is  entertained  by  two 

persons,  each  for  the  other ;  mutual  advantage  is 

that  which  is  conferred  by  one  person  on  another, 

.  and  received  by  him  in  return.    So  we  say,  mutual 

assistance,  mutual  aversion. —  Webster. 

One  of  the  supposed  origins  of  mutuus  is 
the  Gr.  pol-ov  =  xapu-,  a  favour ;  another 
(if  seriously  intended)  makes  mutuum  '  id 
quod  de  me  tuum  fit.'  There  is  little  doubt, 
however,  as  to  its  connection  with  muto  = 
change. 

Dare,  accipere  mutuum  est,  ita  utendum  dare,  nut 
accipere,  ut  tautundem,  non  tamen  idem,  reddatur. 
Et  dicitur  de  pecunia,  frumento,  et  hujusmodi, 
quae  numero,  pondere,  mensura  constant,  quse  non 
redduntur  eadem,  sed  idem  genus ;  nain  si  eadem 
reddantur,  commodare,  ad  commpdatum  accipere 
dicimus,  to  lend,  or  borrow,  Saveifr,  xp<i<»  iv  Savei, 
Aaji/Ww.— Facciolati,  in  voce. 

With  this  derivation  a  mutual  friend 
may  be  considered  as  a  friend  a  quo  mutu- 
(imur  =  &  friend  from  whom  one  borrows. 
The  usual  sense,  however,  is  what  is  pro- 
perly expressed  by  the  word  common  ;  the 
word  which  applies  to  a  third  person  who 
is  on  terms  of  friendship  with  two  others. 
A  and  B  are  mutual  friends  ;  C  is  the 
friend  in  common — common  to  the  two, 
common  friend.  He  is  not  a  mutual  one. 

Notwithstanding  this,  there  are  few  wri- 
ters who  do  not  misuse  the  word  mutual. 

But  another  note  came.  The  French  lady  had 
received  a  letter  from  a  mutual  friend — 'Matilda,' 
She  feared,  'was  dangerously  ill.'  —  Lord  Lytton, 
What  mill  he  do  with  it'!  b.  i.  ch.  x. 

'  Oh,  yes  !'  cried  Pip.  '  To  be  sure.  So  I  was.  At 
first  he  was  dumb— sewn  up,  dead,  sir— but  after  a 
nrinute  he  said  to  the  Duke,  "  Here's  Pip.  Ask  Pip. 
Pip's  our  mutual  friend.  Ask  Pip.  He  knows." 
"Damme!"  said  the  Duke,  "I  appeal  to  Pip  then. 
Come,  Pip.  Bandy  or  not  bandy?  Speak  out!" 
"  Bandy,  your  Grace,  by  the  Lord  Harry  !"  said  I. 
"  Ha,  ha !"  laughed  the  Duke.  "  To  be  sure  she  is. 
Bravo,  Pip.  Well  said,  Pip.  I  wish  I  may  die  if 
you're  not  a  trump,  Pip.  Pop  me  down  among  your 
fashionable  visitors  whenever  I'm  in  town,  Pip." 
And  so  I  do,  to  this  day.' — Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzle- 
wit,  ch.xxviii. 

Mutuality.  s.    Mutual  action  and  reaction  ; 
reciprocation. 

Villaiious  thoughts,  Roderigo !  when  these  mutu- 
alities so  marshal  the  way.  hard  at  hand  comes  the 
incorporate  conclusion. — Shakespear,  Othello,  ii.  1. 

Mutually,  adv.    In  a  mutual  manner ;  reci- 
procally ;  in  return. 

He  never  bore 

Like  labour  with  the  rest;  where  the  other  instru- 
ments 

Did  see,  and  hear,  devise,  instruct,  walk,  feel, 
And  mutually  participate. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  i.  1. 
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They  mutually  teach,  and  are  taught,  that  lesson 
of  vain  confidence  and  security.— Bishop  Atterbury, 
Sermons. 

Mutuation.  s.     Act  of  borrowing. 

Here  is  a  sale,  there  a  lending :  ...  In  both  there 
seems  to  be  a  valuation  of  time  ;  which  whether  in 
case  of  mutation  or  sale,  may  justly  be  suspected  for 
unlawful.— Bishop  Hall,  Cases  of  Conscience,  i.4. 

Mutuatitious.  adj.     Borrowed  ;  taken  from 
some  other.     Hare. 

Her  goodly  wares  of  mercenary  masses,  of  pardons 
and  indulgences,  of  the  mutuatitious  good  works 
of  their  pretended  holy  men  and  women.— Dr.  H. 
More,  Antidote  against  Idolatry,  ch.  x. 

Mutule.  s.     In  Architecture.     See  extract. 

The  mutule  [is]  a  projecting  block,  worked  under 
the  corona  of  the  Doric  cornice,  in  the  same  situa- 
tion as  the  modillions  in  the  Corinthian  and  com- 
posite orders  :  it  is  often  made  to  slope  downward 
towards  the  most  prominent  part,  and  has  usually 
a  small  number  of  guttse,  or  drops,  worked  on  the 
under  side.— Glossary  of  Architecture. 

The  mutule  of  the  Doric  order,  which  should  al- 
ways stand  over  the  centre  of  a  triglyph,  is  the  same 
sort  of  thing  as  the  modillion,  and  occupies  the  same 
place  in  the  entablature. — Brande  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Muzzle,  s.     [Fr.  museau.J 

1.  Mouth    of    anything;    (contemptuously) 
human  mouth. 

But  ever  and  anon  turning  her  muzzle  toward  me, 
she  threw  such  a  prospect  upon  me,  as  might  well 
have  given  a  surfeit  to  any  weak  lover's  stomach. — 
Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Huygens  has  proved,  that  a  bullet  continuing  in 
the  velocity  with  which  it  leaves  the  muzzle  of  the 
cannon,  would  require  twenty-five  years  to  pass 
from  us  to  the  sun. — Cheyne. 

If  the  poker  be  out  of  the  way,  or  broken,  stir  the 
fire  with  the  tongs  ;  if  the  tongs  be  not  at  hand,  use 
the  muzzle  of  the  bellows.— Swift,  Advice  to  Ser- 
vants. 

Near  to  these  implements  .  .  .  rested  a  strange 
superannuated  terrier,  with  a  wiry  back  and  frosted 
muzzle  a  head  minus  an  ear,  and  a  leg  wanting  a 
paw. — W.  H.  Ainswortli,  Rookwood,  b.  i.  ch.i. 

One  set  of  skulls  will  be  found  nearly  or  quite  as 
broad  as  they  are  long,  whilst  in  another  the  length 
will  considerably  exceed  the  breadth.  In  some  the 
jaw,  with  the  teeth,  or  the  lower  part  of  the  face, 
will  be  seen  to  project,  so  as  to  approach  the  elon- 
gated muzzle  of  an  ape,  whilst  in  others  the  perpen- 
dicular profile  will,  from  old  associations,  persuade 
us  that  we  are  looking  upon  a  more  perfect  or  ele- 
vated type. — Busk,  On  a  Systematic  Mode  of  Crani- 
mnetry.  Transactions  of  the  Ethnological  Society, 

'  Now,  lads,'  said  Tummas  looking  round  him  and 
making  a  sign,  and  immediately  some  half  dozen 
advanced  with  their  crowbars  and  were  about  to 
strike  at  the  door,  when  a  window  in  the  upper 
story  of  the  house  opened  and  the  muzzle  of  a 
blunderbuss  was  presented  at  the  assailants.— B. 
Disraeli,  Sybil. 

2.  Fastening  for  the  mouth,  which  hinders 
an  animal  from  biting. 

The  fifth  Harry  from  curbed  licence  plucks 
The  muzzle  of  restraint ;  and  the  wild  dog 
Shall  flesh  his  tooth  on  ev'ry  innocent. 

Sliakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  4. 

Greyhounds,  snowy  fair, 
And  tall  as  stags,  ran  loose,  and  coursed  around  his 

chair . . . 

With  golden  muzzles  all  their  mouths  were  bound. 
Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  55. 

3.  In  Navigation :  (used  adjectivally,  or  as 
the  first  element  in  a  compound.)     See  ex- 
tract. 

Muzzle-ring  is  that  ring  which  strengthens  the 
mouth  or  muzzle.  Muzzle-lashings  are  two-and-a- 
half  inch  ropes,  about  four  or  five  fathoms  in  length, 
used  to  lash  to  muzzles  of  guns,  so  as  to  confine 
them  to  the  upper  part  of  the  ports.—  Falconer, 
Nautical  Dictionary.  (Burney.) 

[Muzzle.— Italian  muso,  French  museau  (for  musel),the 
snout  or  muzzle  of  a  beast ;  Italian  musolare,  to 
muzzle  or  bind  up  the  muzzle ;  French  museliere,  a 
muzzle  or  provender  bag ;  muserolle,  a  musroll  or 
noseband.  A  depreciatory  term  for  the  jaws  and 
mouth,  and  so  for  the  mouth  of  a  beast,  is  often 
taken  from  a  representation  of  the  sounds  made  by 
the  jaws  in  mumbling,  riiuttering,  or  chewing.  So 
from  Swiss  mauen,  mauelen,  to  chew,  mullen,  to 
chew,  to  eat,  we  have  mauel,  muhel,  French  moue, 
a  sour  face,  German  maul,  chops,  mouth,  Old  Norse 
muli,  a  snout;  from  German  murren,  to  mutter, 
grumble,  Languedoc  moure,  a  sour  face,  mine  re- 
frogn6e,  also  as  French  moure,  mourre,  the  snout 
or  muzzle.  (Cotgrave.)  From  Bavarian  mocken, 
muclcen,  to  mutter  discontentedly,  Dutch  mocken, 
buccam  ducere  sive  movere,  to  pout,  grumble,  fret. 
(Bomhoff.)  Italian  mocca,  an  ugly  mouth,  Estho- 
nian  mok,  the  snout,  mouth,  lips ;  from  Dutch  mof- 
felen,  maffelen,  to  uiaiile,  lisp  as  an  infant,  move  the 
jaws,  Ilouchi  mouffeter,  to  move  the  lips,  Bavarian 
mvjfen,  to  mutter,  grumble,  hang  the  mouth,  muf- 
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felen,  to  mumble,  chew  with  difficulty,  French 
muffle,  moujfle,  the  snout  or  muzzle  ;  from  Bavarian 
mumpfen,  mumpfeln,  to  rnump  or  mumble,  to  chew, 
mumpjel,  the  mouth.  In  the  same  way  Italian 
muso  is  derived  from  forms  like  Greek  .uv£w,  Latin 
musso,  or  English  muse,  of  which  we  have  shown 
that  the  original  souse  is  to  mutter. — Wedgwood, 
Dictionary  of  English  Etyiiiology.'] 

Muzzle,  v.  n.     Bring  the  mouth  near. 

The  bear  muzzles,  and  smells  to  him,  puts  his 
nose  to  his  mouth  and  to  his  ears,  and  at  last  leaves 
him. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Muzzle,  v.  a. 

1.  Bind  the  mouth. 

The  bear,  the  boar,  and  every  savage  name, 
Wild  in  effect,  though  in  appearance  tame, 
Lay  waste  thy  woods,  destroy  thy  blissful  bower, 
And  muzzled  though  they  seem,  the  mutes  devour. 
Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  i.  156. 

One  fellow,  having  just  bought  a  bundle  of  twenty 
spears,  was  sitting  in  a  corner,  employed  in  painting 
the  white  staves  of  the  weapons  with  yellow  and 
vermilion.  Other  lacqueys  led  large  stag-hounds, 
or  wolf-dogs,  of  noble  race,  carefully  muzzled  to 
prevent  accidents  to  passengers. — Sir  W.  Scott,  The 
Abbot,  ch.  xix. 

Still  I  felt  uneasy,  and,  towards  ten  o'clock,  I 
slipped  up,  and  going  to  our  butcher,  Mr.  Chubby- 
chop,  in  Mount-street,  Grosvenor-square,  I  bor- 
rowed his  well-known  and  fierce  bull-dog,  Towler, 
from  him,  to  keep  guard  in  the  house  all  night. 
One  of  the  butcher's  boys  brought  the  dog  muzzled 
to  pur  house,  for  he  was  dreadfully  savage,  and  just 
before  we  went  to  bed,  Beeswing  unmuzzled  him 
and  let  him  loose  in  the  hall.— (Sato,  Dutch  Pic- 
tures, Wild  Mr.  Will. 

2.  Fondle  with  the  mouth  close. 

The  nurse  was  then  muzzling  and  coaxing  of  the 
child.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Muzzy,  adj.     Intoxicated.     Colloquial. 

My.  This  word  is  sometimes  treated  as  an 
adjective,  and  sometimes  as  the  genitive 
case  singular  of  the  pronoun  of  the  first 
person.  In  some  degree  each  view  is  cor- 
rect. The  word,  however,  is  a  peculiar 
one,  both  in  respect  to  its  construction  in 
the  way  of  Syntax,  and  in  respect  to  its 
form  in  the  way  of  Etymology. 

From  neither  point  of  view  can  it  be 
considered  alone.  In  the  way  of  Syntax 
it  must  be  compared  with  mine  ;  and  in  the 
way  of  Etymology,  with  thy,  thee,  and  me. 
\ .  Construction.  My  {thy  is  in  the  same 
predicament)  differs  from  both  the  ordi- 
nary adjective  and  the  ordinary  possessive 
(genitive)  case,  in  being  what  the  logicians 
term  .«/;zcategorematic ;  i.  e.  in  being  un- 
able l)y  itself  to  constitute  a  term  ;  the 
term  in  question  being  the  predicate.  Thus, 
while  we  can  say-  - 

This  hat  is  John's  (genitive  case), 
This  hat  is  black  (adjective), 

we  cannot  say, 

This  hat  is  my, 

It  matters  little  whether  the  words  John's 
and  black  are  categorematic  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word  or  not ;  indeed  they  are 
not  so  in  reality — only  in  appearance.  The 
full  expression  is  (of  course), 

This  hat  is  John's  hat. 

This  hat  is  a  black  hat. 

With  the  genitives  and  adjectives,  how- 
ever, the  full  form  is  rare ;  whereas  with 
the  words  my  and  thy,  it  is  not  only  the 
common,  but  the  only,  one. 
But  though  we  cannot  say, 

This  hat  is  my, 
we  can  say, 

This  hat  is  mine ; 

and,  so  far  as  we  can  say  so,  the  word 
mine  is  as  good  an  adjective,  or  as  good  a 
genitive  case,  as  either  black  or  John's. 

As  compared,  then,  to  mine  and  thine, 
the  words  my  and  thy  stand  much  in  the 
same  relation  as  the  stands  to  this  or  that. 
It  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  allowable  to  call  it 
an  article.  In  the  way  of  construction, 
however,  it  is  truly  Particular.  (For 
further  notices  on  this  point  see  the  Edi- 
tor's Preface.) 
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So  much  for  the  extent  to  which  my  and 
thy  differ  from  both  the  true  genitive 
cases  and  the  true  adjectives.  As  it  is 
clear,  however,  that  to  some  extent  they 
agree  with  both,  the  question  as  to  which 
of  the  two  they  are  most  nearly  connected 
with,  stands  over.  Here  the  analogies  of 
his  and  her  come  in.  These  are  genitive 
cases,  rather  than  adjectives  ;  inasmuch  as 
we  can  say,  her  father  and  his  mother,  i.e. 
combine  the  feminine  pronoun  with  a  mas- 
culine substantive,  and  vice  versa.  In 
other  words,  his  and  her  are  in  the  position 
of  the  Latin  ejus,  rather  than  in  that  of 
situs.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  my 
and  thy  are  in  the  same  predicament. 

In  respect  to  its  form  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  -y  in  my  represents  (as 
it  does  in  numberless  other  words)  the 
sound  of  k,  g,  kh,  gh,  or  h.  The  A.S.  forms 
were  mec  and  meh  ;  in  Norse  they  are  mik, 
meg  ;  in  German  mich. 

The  case  of  the  original  form  in  k  is 
somewhat  indefinite.  In  Norse  mik  and 
mig  is  accusative ;  though  often  dative  as 
well.  In  A.S.  mec  or  meh  is  generally 
treated  as  the  dative  form;  though  it  is 
accusative  as  well.  In  German  mich  is 
the  accusative  form  exclusively;  the  da- 
tive being  mir  (Mcesogothie  mis) ;  a  form 
to  which  there  is  no  equivalent  in  English. 
In  respect  to  their  earlier  form  there  was 
no  difference  between  my  and  me;  both 
having  grown  out  of  the  fuller  form  mik, 
miff,  or  meh. 

The  final  k,  g,  or  h,  however,  is  no  sign 
either  of  a  case  or  of  an  adjective.  Neither 
is  it  any  part  of  the  original  root.  It  is  an 
affix,  of  which  the  import  is  not  very  cer- 
tain ;  but  which  is  essentially  the  same  as 
the  -c,  in  the  Latin  hi-c,  hce-c,  ho-c. 

This  brings  us  to  the  single  and  simple 
form  me,  a  simple  form,  and  a  single  case. 
The  form  in  n,  or  mine  (thine)  has  now 
to  be  considered.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon 
grammars  it  is  treated  as  a  genitive  (pos- 
sessive) case.  Nominative  ic  =  I ;  geni- 
tive, mm  =  my  ;  dative,  mec,  meh  =  to  me  ; 
accusative  (objective)  me,  meh,  mec  =  me. 
In  this  respect  it  coincides  with  the  mei, 
tui,  and  sui  of  the  ordinary  Latin  gram- 
mars, which  are  called  the  genitive  cases 
of  ego,  tui,  and  se  respectively.  But  be- 
sides these  there  is,  in  Latin,  the  undoubted 
adjectives  meus,  men,  meurn,  &c.,  with  the 
adjectival  characteristics  of  gender,  case, 
and  number ;  and,  in  like  manner,  there  is 
in  Anglo-Saxon  and  its  congeners,  the  un- 
doubted adjective  min,  mine,  mines ;  Danish, 
min,  mil;  German,  meiner,  meine,  meines, 
and  the  like.  Hence,  arises  the  question  as 
to  the  propriety  of  calling  the  A.S.  min,  a 
genitive  case. 

The  reason  for  this  is  plausible ;  in  the 
eyes  of  many  sufficient.  It  retains  its  form 
whatever  may  be  the  gender,  number,  or 
case  of  the  substantive.  But  is  this  con- 
clusive ?  The  following  view  is  against  its 
being  so. 

Assume  that  there  are  two  forms  of  the 
adjective  (an  inflected  and  an  uninflected 
one),  and  the  doctrine  that  the  words  under 
notice  are  genitive  cases  is  unnecessary. 
As  far  as  the  double  forms  go,  the  follow- 
ing table  sufficiently  explains  them  : 

Mcesogothie  meina=mei,  as  opposed  to  meins=meus 
Old  High  G.  min    =    „  „  miner =    „ 

Old  Norse     min     =    „  „  minn  =    „ 

Mill.  Dutch  miiis   =    „  „  min     =•    „ 

Modern  G.   mein  —    „  „  meiner  =  „ 
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In  Anglo-Saxon  and  Old  Saxon,  the  two 
forms,  as  already  stated,  are  identical. 

So  much  for  the  difference.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  absence  of  declension  in  the  true 
adjective  is  undoubted;  and  that  at  an 
early  date.  In  the  Moesogothic  '  Take  up 
thy  bed '  (Mark,  ii.  9)  is  nim  ]>ata  badi 
]>einata  (tuuni)  ;  two  verses  below  it  nim 
]>ata  badi  ]>ein — ]>ein  being  no  true  geni- 
tive (which  was  ])eina),  but  an  adjective 
stripped  of  its  inflexion.  As  the  language 
becomes  modern,  the  examples  increase. 
It  is  considered,  then,  that  the  form  in  n, 
whether  min  or  mine,  is  essentially  adjec- 
tival, rather  than  a  genitive  case.  In  re- 
spect to  its  construction,  the  following  is 
the  notice  of  the  previous  editions:  '•My 
is  used  before  a  consonant,  and  mine  an- 
ciently and  properly  before  a  vowel.  My 
is  now  commonly  used  indifferently  before 
both.  My  is  used  when  the  substantive 
follows,  and  mine  when  it  goes  before  :  as, 
"  This  is  my  book  ;"  "  This  book  is  mine"  ' 
More  important  than  this  is  the  extent  to 
which  my  and  mine  are  what  may  be  called 
complementary  to  one  another.  Neither  of 
them  alone  is  equivalent  to  either  an  ad- 
jective or  a  genitive  case ;  both  of  which 
may  either  stand  in  combination  with  a 
substantive  or  alone.  My,  however,  and 
mine,  can  (of  itself)  stand  in  one  of  the  two 
constructions  only.  Thus,  in 

a.  This  is  John's  (or  a  good)  hat,  my  -  good,  and 
John  s ; 

whereas,  in 

This  hat  is  John's  (or  good), 
the  equivalent  is  mine.     The  exceptions  to 
this  are  either  archaic  or  rhetorical. 

That  me  and  /  stand  in  any  etymologi- 
cal relation  to  each  other  is  a  mere  fiction 
of  the  grammarian,  for  the  sake  of  getting 
something  like  a  series  of  cases.  They  are 
different  words ;  /  being  defective  in  the 
oblique  cases,  and  me  (in  general)  defec- 
tive in  the  nominative. 

/  is,  to  all  appearances,  something  more  than  a 
mere  undeclined  word. ...  It  is  a  word  essentially 
undeclinable.  As  a  pronoun  of  the  first  person,  it 
is  the  name  of  the  speaker,  whoever  he  (or  she)  may 
be ;  the  name  of  the  speaker  speaking  of  himself. 
But  such  a  speaker  may  be  one  of  two  things.  He 
may  be  the  object  of  some  action  from  without ;  or 
he  may  be  originator  of  some  action  anterior  to,  and 
proceeding  from,  himself.  In  other  words,  there  may 
be  a  division  of  the  pronouns  of  the  first  persons 
into  classes,  (1.)  The  subjective,  and  (2)  the  objec- 
tive; the  former  being  essentially  nominative.  Now. 
in  all  the  languages  more  especially  akin  to  our  own, 
and  known  by  the  name  Indo-European,  this  dif- 
ference exists  :  i.e.  /  is  never  a  form  of  me.— Dr.  R. 
G.  Latham,  The  English  Language,  p.  532 :  1862. 

Can  me  ever  comport  itself  as  a  nomi- 
native? The  editor  (nor  does  he  stand 
alone)  holds  that,  when  it  stands  as  the  pre- 
dicate of  a  proposition,  it  can  :  in  other 
words  that 

It  is  me 

or, 

Question.— Who  is  that  ? 
Answer.— Me—  (it  is  me) 

are  instances  of  unexceptionable  English. 

See  extracts. 

To  call  such  expressions  [as  it  is  me=it  is  J]  in- 
correct is  to  assume  the  point.  No  one  says  that 
c  est  moi  is  bad  French,  and  that  c'est  je  is  good. 
The  fact  is  that  the  whole  question  is  a  question  of 
degree.  Has  or  has  not  the  custom  been  sufficiently 
prevalent  to  have  transferred  the  forms  me,  ye,  and 
you  from  one  case  to  another,  as  it  is  admitted  to 
have  done  with  the  forms  him  and  whom,  once  dative 
but  now  accusative  ?  Or,  perhaps,  we  should  sav  is 
there  any  real  custom  at  all  in  favour  of  /,  except  so 
far  as  the  grammarians  have  made  one?  It  is  clear 
that  the  French  analogy  is  against  it.  It  is  also  clear 
that  the  personal  pronoun  as  a  predicate  may  be  in 
a  different  analogy  from  the  personal  pronoun  as  a 
subject.— Dr.  R.  G.  Latham,  The  English  Language, 
p.  215:  1850. 

The  mention  of  the  nominative  and  accusative  of 
the  personal  pronoun  seems  not  inaptly  to  introduce 
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a  discussion  of  the  well  known  and  much  contro- 
verted phrase, '  It  is  me.'  Now  this  is  an  expression 
which  every  one  uses.  Grammarians  (of  the  smaller 
order)  protest :  schoolmasters  (of  the  lower  kind) 
prohibit  and  chastise ;  but  English  men,  women,  and 
children  go  on  saying  it,  and  will  go  on  saying  it  as 
long  as  the  English  language  is  spoken.  Here  is  a 
phenomenon  worth  accounting  for.  '  Not  at  all  so,' 
say  our  censors,  'don't  trouble  yourself  about  it;  it 
is  a  mere  vulgarism.  Leave  it  off  yourself,  and  try 
to  persuade  everyone  else  to  leave  it  off.'  But,  my 
good  censors,  I  cannot ;  1  did  what  I  could.  I  wrote 
a  letter  inviting  the  chief  of  you  to  come  to  Canter- 
bury and  hear  my  third  lecture.  1  wrote  in  some 
fear  and  trembling.  All  my  adverbs  were  (what  I 
should  call)  misplaced,  that  I  might  not  offend  him. 
But  at  last,  I  was  obliged  to  transgress,  in  spite  of 
my  good  resolutions.  I  was  promising  to  meet  him 
at  the  station,  and  I  was  going  to  write :  '  If  you  see 
on  the  platform  "  an  old  party  in  a  shovel,"  that  will 
l>e  /.'  But  my  pen  refused  to  sanction  (to  endorse, 
I  believe  I  ought  to  say,  but  I  cannot)  the  construc- 
tion. '  That  will  be  me '  came  from  it,  in  spite,  as  I 
said,  of  my  resolve  of  the  best  possible  behaviour.— 
Afford,  Queen's  English,  pp.  U2, U3:  1864. 

Her  feet  she  in  my  neck  doth  place.          Spenser. 

I  shall  present  my  reader  with  a  journal. — Addi- 
son. 

Mycelium,  s.  In  Cryptogamic  Botany. 
Aggregate  of  threads, 'filaments,  or  cells, 
constituting  what  in  the  class  of  Fungi  is 
the  equivalent  to  the  root  of  flowering 
plants.  Sometimes  it  consists  of  a  single 
cell.  See  Mycology. 

Mycetales  are  Thallogens  deriving  nutriment  from 
the  substance  on  which  they  grow,  or  from  the  sur- 
rounding medium.  Fruit,  various  in  external  cha- 
racter ;  spores  either  naked  or  contained  in  utricles 
(Asci).aud  thence  called  sporidia,  often  definite,  fre- 
quently of  more  than  one  kind,  mostly  producing  a 
mucedinous  mass  of  threads  or  cells  (Mycelium) 
from  which  the  plant  grows ;  impregnation  at  pre- 
sent uncertain.  The  plants  contained  in  the  two 
great  families  of  which  this  important  alliance  is 
composed,  though  forming  two  extremely  natural 
groups,  are  so  closely  connected  with  each  other, 
that,  contrary  to  the  usual  practice,  I  have  ventured 
to  unite  them.  The  fruit  is  exactly  the  same,  and  if 
there  are  supposed  spermatozoids  amongst  Lichens, 
similar  organisms  exist  equally  amongst  allied  Fungi. 
The  general  observations  will  come  more  conveni- 
ently under  the  two  separate  heads,  as  repetition 
will  be  avoided.  The  motives  which  suggest  their 
union  will  also  be  more  clearly  understood  after 
reading  the  details  under  each  family.— Berkeley, 
Introduction  to  Cryptogamic  Botany,  §§  224,  225. 

AXycologist.  s.  Cryptogamic  botanist  en- 
gaged in  the  study  of  Mycology. 

Some  mycologists  recommend,  with  certain  ex- 
ceptions, the  avoidance  of  such  agarics  as  have 
lateral  stalks,  of  such  as  are  pectinate  (i.e.  have 
equal  gills,  like  a  comb),  of  such  as  have  little  flesh 
in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  their  gills,  and  gene- 
rally, of  all  those  that  are  past  their  prime.  Some 
warn  us  not  to  eat  after  the  snail,  as  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  doing  in  our  gardens  after  the  wasp;  we 
may  trust,  it  seems,  to  him  to  point  out  the  best 
greengages,  but  not  to  the  slug  to  select  our  mush- 
rooms for  us.  —  Dr.  C.  Badham,  Treatise  on  the 
Esculent  Funguses  of  England,  p.  42. 

Mycology.  *.  [see  extract.]  In  Botany. 
System  of  investigation  of  that  class  of 
Cryptogamic  plants  called  Fungi.  Its  con- 
geners mycetales,  &c.  are  scarcely  current ; 
indeed  mycology  itself  is  only  partially  re- 
cognized. The  form  is  exceptionable  ; 
mycetology  being  better.  See  Muscology. 
By  the  word  HVKW,  -->/TO?  or  -ov,  6,  whereof  the 
usually  received  root  /uu<eo«  (mucus)  is  probably 
factitious,  the  Greeks  used  familiarly  to  designate 
certain,  but  indefinite  species  of  funguses,  which 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  employing  at  table.  This 
terra,  in  its  origin  at  once  trivial  ami  restricted  to  at 
most  a  few  varieties,  has  become  in  our  days  classi- 
cal and  generic.  Mycology,  its  direct  derivative,  in- 
cluding, in  the  language  of  modern  botany,  several 
great  sections  of  plants  (many  amongst  the  number 
of  microscopic  minuteness),  which  have  apparently 
as  little  to  do  with  the  original  import  of  ^VKT^,  as 
smut,  bunt,  mould,  or  dry-rot  have  to  do  with  our 
table  mushrooms.— Dr.  C.  D.  Badham,  Treatise  on 
the  Esculent  Funguses  of  England,  p.  1. 
Mylodon.  *.  [Gr.  pvXos  =  mill  +  odovc,  -ovroj 
=  tooth]  In  Geology.  See  extract. 

The  mtilodon . . .  was  an  animal  whose  massive 
proportions  are  so  remarkable,  and  its  general  ap- 
pearance so  singular,  as  to  arrest  the  attention  even 
of  the  common  observer,  as  well  as  excite  the  sur- 
prise of  the  comparative  anatomist.  The  body  of 
this  animal  is  shorter  than  that  of  the  hippopotamus, 
but  it  is  terminated  by  a  pelvis  as  broad  and  deeper 
than  that  of  the  elephant,  resting  on  two  massive 
but  short  hinder  extremities,  terminated  by  feet  set 
at  right  angles  to  the  leg.  and  as  long  as  the  thigh 
bones  j  a  tail  equalling  the  hmd  limbs  in  length,  and 
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as  thick  and  strong  in  proportion  as  the  tail  of  a 
kangaroo,  helps  to  support  rather  than  depends 
from  the  broad  sacral  termination  of  the  pelvis, 
while  some  of  the  lumbar  vertebra)  are  united  by 
anchylosis  to  the  sacrum,  giving  additional  strength 
to  the  hinder  extremities.  The  ribs,  of  which  there 
are  sixteen  pairs,  are  equal  in  breadth  to  those  ol 
an  elephant,  and  the  true  ribs  are  clamped  by  mas- 
sive and  completely  ossified  cartilages  to  a  strong 
and  complicated  breast-bone.  .  .  .  The  skull  is 
smaller  than  that  of  an  ox,  but  is  long,  narrow,  and 
terminated  by  a  muzzle  singularly  truncated.  It  is 
supported  by  a  short  neck  of  the  usual  number  01 
vertebrae  (seven),  to  which  succeed  sixteen  dorsal 
vertebrae,  remarkable  for  the  broad  and  high 
spinous  processes  projecting  from  them,  and  having 
a  uniform  inclination  backwards.  Such  is  a  genera, 
description  of  this  remarkable  animal.  The  mega- 
therium exceeded  it  greatly  in  size,  and  differed  in 
some  of  its  proportions.  —  Ansted,  Geology,  Intro- 
ductory, Descriptive,  and  Practical,  vol.  ii.  p.  15&-7, 

Mynchery.  s.     See  extract.     Obsolete. 

Mynchery  [is]  the  Saxon  name  for  a  nunnery: 
nuns  were  sometimes  called  mynches  (Fabyan  uses 
'  meridian ')  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  mincene,  mo- 
nialis.  This  word  is  still  retained  and  applied  to 
the  ruins  of  such  buildings  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  as  the  mynchery  at  Littlemore,  near  Ox- 
ford.— Glossary  of  Architecture, 
(See  next  entry.) 

Mynheer,  s.  Dutch  and  Low  German  myn 
=  mine  +  heer  ;  German  herr  =  sir;  equiva- 
lent to  the  French  Monsieur. 

Our  connoisseurs  in  their  zeal  all  became  myn- 
heers.— Coventry. 

These  two  words  are  the  only  exceptions 
to  the  rule  that  all  the  words  beginning 
with  My  are  of  Greek  origin.  One  being 
obsolete,  and  the  other  Dutch  rather  than 
English,  it  has  not  been  thought  necessary 
to  alter  the  spelling  of  them. 

Myography.  *•  [Gr.  juyoypcrtfx'a,  from  HVQ, 
/ui/6e  =  muscle  +  ypddiM  =  write,  describe.] 
Myology  :  (the  difference  between  the 
two  words  may  perhaps  amount  to  this, 
viz.  that  Myography  applies  to  a  work 
consisting  chiefly  of  paintings  or  engrav- 
ings, Myology  to  one  devoted  to  descrip- 
tion). 

Myology.  s.  [Gr.  X oyoc  =  word,  discourse, 
principle.]  Description  and  doctrine  of 
the  muscles. 

To  instance  in  all  the  particulars,  were  to  write  a 
whole  system  of  myology.  —  Cheyne,  Philosophical 
Principles  of  Natural  Religion. 

Myomancy.  s.  [Gr.  /ivs,  fivbg  =  mouse  + 
pavTiia  =  prophecy ;  \iavn^  =  prophet.]  See 
extract. 

Myomancy  [is]  a  kind  of  divination,  by  means  of 
mice. . .  .  Some  authors  hold  myomancy  to  be  one  of 
the  most  ancient  kinds  of  divination,  and  think  it  is 
on  this  account  that  Isaiah  (Ixvi.  27)  reckons  mice 
among  the  abominable  things  of  the  idolater.— 
Sees,  Cyclopeedia. 

Myop.  s.  [Gr.  juuw\//,  from  fiwo  =  wink  +  the 
root  of  oVro/*ai  =  see.]  One  who  has  My- 
opia. Rare. 

Upon  the  same  principle  we  may  account  for  the 
shortsighted  so  often  rarely  shutting  their  eye-lids, 
from   whence    they   were   formerly   denominated 
myopes. — Adams,  On  Vision. 
Myopia,  s.     Shortness  of  sight. 

There  is  some  evidence,  too,  that  modifications  of 
the  eyes,  caused  by  particular  uses  of  the  eyes,  are 
inherited.  Short  sight  appears  to  be  uncommon  in 
rural  populations ;  but  it  is  frequent  among  classes 
of  people  who  use  their  eyes  much  for  reading  and 
writing ;  and  in  these  classes,  short  sight  is  often 
congenital.  Still  more  marked  is  this  relation  in 
Germany.  There,  the  educated  classes  are  notori- 
ously studious ;  and  judging  from  the  number  of 
young  Germans  who  wear  spectacles,  there  is  reason 
to  think  that  congenital  myopia  is  very  frequent 
among  them.  —  Herbert  Spencer,  Principles  of 
Biology,  pt.  ii.  ch.  viii. 

(See  also  under  Myopic.) 

Myopic,  adj.  Having  Myopia;  short- 
sighted. 

The  ordinary  forms  of  defective  vision,  which  are 
known  under  the  names  of  Myopia  and  Presbyopia, 
or  shortsightedness  and  longsightedness,  are  en- 
tirely attributable  to  defects  in  the  optical  adapta- 
tion of  the  eye.  In  the  former  its  refractive  power 
is  great ;  the  rays  from  objects  at  the  usual  distance 
are  consequently  brought  too  soon  to  a  focus,  so 
as  to  cross  one  another  and  diverge  before  they 
fall  upon  the  retina;  whilst  the  eye  is  adapted 
to  bring  to  their  proper  focus  on  the  retina  only 
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those  rays  which  were  previously  diverging  at  a 
large  angle  from  an  object  in  its  near  proximity. 
Hence  a  '  shortsighted '  person,  whose  nearest  limit 
of  distinct  vision  is  not  above  half  that  of  a  per- 
son of  ordinary  sight,  can  see  minute  objects  more 
clearly ;  his  eyes  having,  in  fact,  the  same  mag- 
nifying power  which  those  of  the  other  would  pos- 
sess, if  aided  by  a  convex  glass  that  would  enable 
him  to  see  the  object  distinctly  at  the  shortest  dis- 
tance. But  as  the  myopic  structure  of  the  eye  in- 
capacitates its  possessor  from  seeing1  objects  clearly 
at  even  a  moderate  distance,  it  is  desirable  to  apply 
a  correction ;  and  this  is  done,  by  simply  interposing 
between  the  object  and  the  eye  a  concave  lens,  oi 
which  the  curvature  is  properly  adapted  to  com- 
pensate for  the  excess  of  that  of  the  organ  itself.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  presbyopic  eye,  the  curvature 
and  refractive  power  are  not  sufficient  to  bring  to  a 
focus  on  the  retina  rays  which  were  previously  di- 
vergent in  a  considerable  or  even  in  a  moderate 
degree ;  and  indistinct  vision  in  regard  to  all  near 
objects  is  therefore  a  necessary  consequence,  whilst 
distant  objects  are  well  seen.  This  defect  is  remedied 
by  the  use  of  convex  lenses,  which  make  up  for  the 
deficiency  of  the  curvature. — Dr.  Carpenter,  Prin- 
ciples of  Human  Physiology,  p.  912,  §  879 :  1853. 
Myriad,  s.  [Gr.  ^vpid^  /.ivpiddot;  =  collection 
of  ten  thousand.] 

1.  The  number  of  ten  thousand. 

Thou  seest,  brother,  how  many  thousands,  or 
rather  how  many  myriads,  that  is,  ten  thousands, 
of  the  Jews  there  are  which  believe. — Bislwp  Pear- 
son, Exposition  of  the  Creed,  art.  ii. 

2.  Any  great  number. 

Assemble  thou, 
Of  all  those  myriads,  which  we  lead,  the  chief. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  683. 

Are  there  legions  of  devils  who  are  continually 

designing  and  working  our  ruin  ?    there  are  also 

myriads  of  good  angels  who  are  more  cheerful  and 

officious  to  do  us  good.— Archbishop  Tillotson. 

Safe  sits  the  goddess  in  her  dark  retreat ; 
Around  her,  myriads  of  ideas  wait, 
And  endless  shapes.  Prior,  Solomon,  i.  193. 

Urban  II.  lived  to  hear  hardly  more  than  the  dis- 
asters and  miseries  of  his  own  work.  His  faith  had 
the  severe  trial  of  receiving  the  sad  intelligence  of 
the  total  destruction  of  the  myriads  who  marched 
into  Hungary  and  perished  on  the  way,  by  what 
was  unjustly  considered  the  cruelty  of  the  Hun- 
garians and  treachery  of  the  Greeks  ;  scarcely  one 
of  these  ever  reached  the  borders  of  the  Holy  Land. 
— Mil-man,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  vii. 
ch.  vi. 

Myriapoda.  s.  [Gr.  fivpidg  =  ten  thousand  + 
TroOf,  7ro<5oe  =  foot.]  See  Millipede  (the 
two  words  translate  one  another). 

The  myriapoda  . . .  form  the  transition  from  the 
red-blooded  worms  to  the  class  of  insects. . . .  The 
body  of  a  myriapod  consists  of  a  consecutive  series 
of  segments  of  equal  dimension,  but,  unlike  those  of 
the  generality  of  the  Annelidse,  composed  of  a  dense 
semicalcareous,  or  else  of  a  firm  coriaceous  sub- 
stance :  and  to  every  segment  is  appended  one  or 
two  pairs  of  articulated  legs,  generally  terminated 
by  simple  points. . . .  The  number  of  segments,  and 
consequently  of  feet,  increases  progressively  with 
age  —  a  circumstance  which  remarkably  distin- 
guishes the  myriapoda  from  the  entire  class  of 
insects  properly  so  called.  The  myriapoda  may  be 
divided  into  two  families,  originally  indicated  by 
Linnaeus :  the  lulidse,  or  millipedes,  and  the  Scolo- 
pendridas,  or  centipedes. — Rymer  Jones,  General 
Outline  of  the  Organization  of  tlie  Animal  King- 
dom, ch.  xi.  §§  717-722. 

Myrmidon.  *.  Greek  name  of  a  native  of 
a  certain  district  in  Phthiotis,  of  which 
Achilles  was  king,  the  Myrmidons  being 
the  name  by  which,  at  the  siege  of  Troy, 
his  followers  were  more  especially  known. 
Hence  it  is  a  proper  rather  than  a  common 
name.  Figuratively,  however,  it  means  a 
follower  of  anyone  with  a  military,  or  an 
approximately  military,  character.  In  the 
previous  editions  it  stands  '  Any  rude  ruf- 
fian;' and,  as  a  general  rule,  it  implies 
some  degree  of  rudeness. 

A  poet  should  be  feared 
When  angry,  like  a  comet's  flaming  beard. 
And  where's  the  Stoic  can  his  wrath  appease 
To  see  his  country  sick  of  Pym's  disease, — 
By  Scotch  invasion  to  be  made  a  prey 
To  such  pig-widgeon  myrmidons  as  they  P 

Cleaveland,  Tlie  Rebel  Scot. 

The  mass  of  the  people  will  not  endure  to  be 

governed  by  Clodius  and  Curio,  at  the  head  of  their 

myrmidons,  though  these  be  ever  so  numerous,  and 

composed  of  their  own  representatives.— Swift. 

Compare  .  .  .  the  harangue  of  Julia  to  her  hus- 
band and  his  intruding  myrmidons,  in  the  first 
canto  of  Don  Juan,  with  the  Petition  of  the  Cooks  in 
the  second  canto  of  the  Lousiad. — Craik,  History  of 
the  English  Language,  ii.  393. 
We  will  now  make  inquiries  after  Mr.  Coates  and 
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his  party,  of  whom  both  we  and  Dick  Turpin  have 
for  some  time  lost  sight.  With  unabated  ardour 
the  vindictive  man  of  law  and  his  myrmidons 
pressed  forward. —  W.  H.  Ainsworth,  Rookwood, 
b.  iv.  ch.  vii. 

Myrobalan.  s.  [Lat.  myrobalanus,  from 
fivpov  =  ointment  +  pdXavos  =  acorn.]  See 
extract. 

The  myrobalan  hath  parts  of  contrary  natures ; 
for  it  is  sweet,  and  yet  astringent. — Bacon,  Natural 
and  Experimental  History. 

The  myrobalans  are  a  dried  fruit,  of  which  we  have 
five  kinds :  they  are  fleshy,  generally  with  a  stone 
and  kernel,  having  the  pulpy  part  more  or  less  of 
an  austere  acrid  taste :  they  are  the  production  of 
five  different  trees  growing  in  the  East  Indies,  where 
they  are  eaten  preserved. — Sir  J.  Hill. 

Myrobalans  are  the  dried  fruits  of  different  varie- 
ties of  Terminalia.  The  fruit,  varying  from  the  size 
of  an  olive  to  that  of  a  gall-nut,  consists  of  a  white 
pentangular  nut,  covered  by  a  substance  about  two 
lines  in  thickness.  The  latter,  which  is  the  only 
valuable  part,  is  mucilaginous  and  highly  astringent ; 
and  being  separated  from  the  nut  is  employed,  with 
the  best  effect,  both  by  dyers  and  tanners,  especially 
the  latter.  It  produces  with  iron  a  strong,  durable, 
black  dye  and  ink ;  and  with  alum  a  very  full, 
though  dark,  brownish  yellow.  The  imports  vary 
considerably.  In  1849  they  amounted  to  851  tons. 
It  is  brought  from  India,  where  it  has  long  been 
employed  in  calico-printing  and  in  medicine.— 
M'Culloch,  Dictionary  of  Commerce,  p.  870. 

Belleric  Myrobalans  are  the  fruit  of  Terminalia 
Bellerica,  Chebulic  of  Terminalia  Chebula,  Indian 
of  Terminalia  citrina.    Myrobalans  are  used  by  the 
Hindus  in  calico  printing  and  medicine.   The  fruits 
of  Ernblica  officinalis  are  sometimes  called  Ernblic 
Myrobalans. — Moore,  in   Brande   and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Myrrh,  s.  [Gr.  ^vppa  ;  Lat.  myrrha.']    Gum- 
resin,  used  in  medicine  and  perfumery,  so 
called. 

The  myrrhe  sweet-bleeding  in  the  bitter  wound. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

I  dropt  in  a  little  honey  of  roses,  with  a  few  drops 
of  tincture  of  myrrh.—  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Myrrh  is  a  vegetable  product  of  the  gum  resin 
kind,  sent  to  us  in  loose  granules  from  the  size  of  a 
pepper-corn  to  that  of  a  walnut,  of  a  reddish  brown 
colour,  with  more  or  less  of  an  admixture  of  yellow: 
its  taste  is  bitter  and  acrid  with  a  peculiar  aromatick 
flavour,  but  very  nauseous  :  its  smell  is  strong,  but 
not  disagreeable :  it  is  brought  from  Ethiopia,  but 
the  tree  which  produces  it  is  wholly  unknown.  Our 
myrrh  is  the  very  drug  known  by  the  ancients  under 
the  same  name. — Sir  J.  Hill,  Materia  Medica. 

The  tree  or  plant  which  produces  this  gum-resin 
is  a  native  of  the  borders  of  Arabia  Felix,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Gison.  It  remained  long  undescribed  by 
naturalists;  and  the  conjectures  of  Mr.  Bruce  in 
favour  of  its  being  a  mimosa,  were  by  no  means 
satisfactory.  At  length  however  it  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Neis  von  Essenheck,  on  the  authority  of 
Ehrenberg,  who  has  seen  the  myrrh  collected  from 
the  bark.  It  is  a  small  tree  with  a  stunted  trunk, 
with  whitish  grey  bark,  and  rough  abortive  branches 
with  spires. . . .  The  juice  exudes  at  first  oily,  then 
thickens,  and  from  a  yellowish  white  colour  gradu- 
ally assumes  a  golden  hue,  and  becomes  red  when 
dry.  It  is  imported  in  chests,  each  containing  from 
one  to  two  hundred  weight.  Two  kinds  are  found 
in  the  market,  namely  the  Abyssinian  myrrh,  which 
comes  to  us  through  the  East  Indies,  from  Bombay 
in  chests,  and  Turkey  myrrh,  a  small  quantity  pro- 
duced in  Arabia,  which  is  brought  by  the  way  of 
Turkey.  The  former  constitutes  the  chief  importa- 
tion of  myrrh,  and  consists  of  all  qualities,  or,  as  the 
term  is,  '  in  sorts.'  Myrrh  has  a  peculiar,  rather 
fragrant  odour,  augmented  when  it  is  powdered  or 
heated,  and  a  bitter,  aromatic  taste.  It  softens  in 
the  mouth,  and  adheres  to  the  teeth  when  chewed. 
. . .  Myrrh  is  tonic  and  expectorant.  In  moderate 
doses  it  stimulates  the  stomach,  promoting  the  ap- 
petite and  digestion ;  but,  in  larger  doses,  it  in- 
creases the  frequency  of  the  pulse  and  augments  the 
general  heat  of  the  body.— Thomson,  London  Dis- 
pensary, pp.  178, 179. 

(See  also  under  Mystic.) 

Myrrblne.  adj.  [Lat.  myrrhinus,  from  a 
mineral  called  myrrha ;  the  adjectival  de- 
rivative of  myrrha,  the  gum  resin  being 
myrrheus. 

The  spelling  leads  to  another  question. 
In  Facciolati  the  entry  of  the  name  of  the 
stone  is  murrha,  with  myrrha  as  a  second- 
ary form ;  that  of  the  name  of  the  gum- 
resin  myrrha,  with  murrha  as  a  secondary 
form.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  they  are 
different  words.  In  Greek,  however,  where 
the  difference  between  the  u  and  y  is  ex- 
pressed by  ov  and  v,  there  is  no  such  form 
as  povppa  at  all ;  simply  that  with  ?;,  leaving 
both  words  alike  ;  with  the  addition,  more- 
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over,  of  a  third  nvppa,  the  name  of  a  herb, 
which  in  Latin  occurs  only  as  myrrhis. 
The  double  spelling  of  the  Latin  has  pro- 
bably originated  in  an  attempt  at  differ- 
entiating two  words  otherwise  identical. 
How  far  the  original  etymological  differ- 
ence between  the  name  of  the  two  objects 
is  real,  is  doubtful.  It  is  a  case,  however, 
of  classical  rather  than  English  philology.] 
Made  of  the  mineral  named  murrha  or 
myrrha;  one  of  great  rarity  and  value. 
It  seems  to  have  been  translucent  or  opaque 
rather  than  transparent,  and  remarkable 
for  the  beautiful  shading,  and  perhaps  iri- 
descent changes  of  its  colours.  It  was  im- 
ported from  the  East.  The  cups  made  of 
it  were  often  simply  called  murrhina  (myr- 
rhina)  ;  pocula  being  understood. 
How  they  quaff  in  gold 

Crystal  and  myrrhine  cups  imboss'd  with  gems 

And  studs  of  pearl. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iv.  118. 

Myrtle,  s.  [Lai.  myrtus.'}  Shrub  of  the 
genus  so  called.  See  extract. 

There  will  I  make  thee  beds  of  roses, 
With  a  thousand  fragrant  posies ; 
A  cap  of  flowers,  and  a  kirtle 
Imbroider'd  all  with  leaves  of  myrtle.         Marlowe. 

I  was  of  late  as  petty  to  his  ends, 
As  is  the  morn  dew  on  the  myrtle  leaf 
To  his  grand  sea. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  10. 

Nor  can  the  muse  the  gallant  Sidney  pass, 
The  plume  of  war !  with  early  laurels  crown'd, 
The  lover's  myrtle  and  the  poet's  bay. 

Thomson,  Seasons,  Summer. 

The  flower  of  the  myrtle  consists  of  several  leaves 
disposed  in  a  circular  order,  which  expands  in 
form  of  a  rose ;  upon  the  top  of  the  foot-stalk  is  the 
ovary,  which  has  a  short  star-like  cup,  divided  at  the 
top  into  five  parts,  and  expanded;  the  ovary  be- 
comes an  oblong  umbilicated  fruit,  divided  into 
three  cells,  which  are  full  of  kidney-shaped  seeds. — 
Miller. 

Myself.  [The  analysis  of  this  combination  is 
uncertain.  Self  may  be  considered,  in  the 
first  instance,  if  not  as  an  actual  substan- 
tive, as  a  word  like  other,  i.e.  as  a  pronoun 
with  the  plural  (selves)  of  a  substantive; 
its  approximate  meaning  being  individu- 
ality, reality.  At  any  rate  such  a  word  as 
ourselves,  is  substantival  in  the  way  of 
number. 

It  is  also  substantival  in  the  way  of  con- 
struction. If  our  be  treated  as  an  adjec- 
tive, the  parsing  is  the  same  as  good  selves ; 
if  as  a  genitive  case,  as  John's  self.  By 
interposing  own,  either  alone  or  with  an 
adjective,  the  nature  of  this  construction 
becomes  clearer ;  e.  g.  our  own  selves,  our 
own  noble,  good,  or  gracious  selves. 

This  gives  two  words  rather  than  a  com- 
pound. 

The  same  is  the  case  with  your  selves, 
and  your  own  selves. 

Such  words  as  us-selves,  and  you-selves 
have  no  existence. 

Himself  and  themself,  however,  not  only 
exist,  but,  in  the  literary  language  at  least, 
exist  to  the  exclusion  of  his-self  and  their- 
selves  \  the  latter  being  treated  as  vul- 
garisms. As  such  they  are  common ;  and, 
so  far  as  the  analogy  of  ourselves  and 
yourselves  goes,  correct.  Indeed  the  con- 
struction of  the  other  forms  is  mysterious. 
Insert  own  and  it  is  impossible.  As  we 
cannot  say  him  own  self,  them  own  selves, 
we  must  revert  to  his  and  their. 

Of  himself  the  best,  perhaps,  that  can 
be  said  is  that  self  is  adverbial ;  meaning 
individually  rather  than  individuality.  But 
this  explains  the  combination  only  when  it 
is  accusative  or  objective;  as,  he  struck 
himself.  When  nominative  in  sense,  as  he 
himself  struck  me,  it  is  still,  as  far  as  him 
goes,  accusative  in  form. 
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Such  is  the  view  of  the  two  most  une- 
quivocal forms  in  the  series ;  and  they  are 
enough  to  shew  that  the  usage  is  incon- 
sistent ;  •  the  second  examples  being  un- 
grammatical  as  well. 

It  should  be  added  that  when  the  sub- 
jects of  a  proposition,  i.e.  when  used  in  the 
nominative  case,  they  are  generally  pre- 
ceded by  the  personal  pronoun,  to  which 
they  correspond,  in  its  simpler  form.  We 
ourselves  are — you  (ye)  yourselves  are — he 
himself  is,  apd  they  themselves  are — being 
commoner  than  ourselves,  yourselves,  them- 
selves are,  and  himself  is. 

Next  to  the  inconsistency  of  usage,  the 
chief  point  to  notice  is  the  fact,  in  him  and 
them,  of  an  accusative  comporting  itself  as 
a  nominative. 

One's  self,  though  less  common  than 
the  others,  still  exists  ;  and  is  clearly  two 
words,  of  which  the  construction  is  de- 
cidedly substantival. 

The  next  two  combinations  are,  more  or 
less,  equivocal. 

In  herself  the  first  element  may  be  either 
genitive  or  accusative ;  i.e.  in  the  condi- 
tion of  our,  or  in  the  condition  of  him. 

Itself,  treated  according  to  the  spelling, 
is  that  of  him.  But  it  may  also  be  treated 
as  its-self;  in  which  case  it  is  in  the  pre- 
dicament of  ourselves.  The  former  view, 
however,  is  the  likelier  one,  inasmuch  as  its 
is  a  new  form  ;  the  original  neuter  of  he, 
heo  (she),  and  hit  (it)  being  his  for  both 
the  masculine  and  the  neuter. 

We  now  come  to  the  word  under  notice, 
myself  (and  thyself).  In  the  present  Eng- 
lish they  are,  beyond  question,  in  the  cate- 
gory of  ourselves  (and  yourselves),  my  own 
self,  thy  own  self,  my  own  humble  self,  tyc. 

Supposing  this  to  be  the  case,  the  incon- 
sistency has  thus  much  in  the  way  of  regu- 
larity, the  genitive  construction  coincides 
with  the  pronouns  of  the  first  two  persons, 
the  accusative  with  that  of  the  third. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  editor  has 
treated  the  inconsistency  under  notice  as 
an  instance  of  bad  language  on  the  part  of 
the  literary  and  cultivated  classes  of  his 
country;  holding  that  the  so-called  vul- 
garisms his-self  and  their-selves  are  the 
truer  forms ;  and  he  has  done  this  with  the 
knowledge  that  himself  and  themselves  are 
as  old  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  stage  of  our 
language ;  in  other  words,  he  has  looked 
upon  it  as  an  abuse  ;  respectable  from  its 
antiquity,  but  still  an  abuse. 

This  opinion  he  now  modifies.  He  now 
holds  that  the  reflective  pronoun  of  the 
third  person  is,  in  the  first  instance,  limited 
to  the  objective  case,  as  in  the  Latin  se ; 
the  nominative  being,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  but  rarely  wanted.  This  is  clear 
when  se,  sik,  or  sig  are  in  use.  But  in 
Anglo-Saxon,  for  some  unexplained  rea- 
son, they  fell  out  of  the  language  at  an 
early  date  ;  a  few  instances  of  sin  =  his 
being  all  that  remains  of  them.  Hence, 
when  the  circumlocution  of  self  with  a 
prefix  came  in  its  stead,  the  original  accu- 
sative (objective)  character  of  the  third 
person  determined  the  present  combina- 
tions. If  so,  her  in  herself  is  accusative 
rather  than  genitive  (possessive),  and  it- 
self is  better  than  its-self. 

This,  however,  by  no  means  condemns 

his  self  and  their  selves :  they  being  looked 

upon  as  secondary  forms  determined   by 

the  analogy  of  myself  and  thyself.     One's 
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self,  the  latest  form  of  all,  is  the  only  one ; 
its-self  being   also   allowed.      With   own 
interposed  they  are  absolutely  necessary.] 
Emphatic  word  added  to  My. 
I  am  his  kinsman  and  his  subject ; 
Strong  both  against  the  deed;  then,  as  his  host, 
Who  should  against  his  murderer  shut  the  door, 
Not  bear  the  knife  myself. 

SJiakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  7. 

They  have  missed  another  pain,  against  which  I 
should  have  been  at  a  loss  to  defend  myself.— Swift, 
Examiner. 

Used  absolutely. 

Myself  wi]}  mount  the  rostrum  in  his  favour, 
And  try  to  gain  his  pardon.  Addison,  Cato. 

Mystagogic.  adj.    Having  the  character  of, 

relating  to,  connected  with,  a  mystagogue. 

We  find  in  the  records  of  the  Church  that  the 

persons  to  be  baptized  were  quite  naked :  as  is  to  be 

seen  in  many  places,  particularly  in  the  myistagogick 

catechism  of  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem.— Jeremy  Taylor, 

Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  iii.  c.  iv.  (Rich.) 

Mystagogical.  adj.  Same  as  Mystagogic. 

And  first  let  the  mystagogical  illuminations  of  the 
great  Areopagite  and  Ascetike  discipline  of  the  Ana- 
choretical  inhabitants  of  the  wilderness,  purifie 
thy  eye,  before  thou  attemptest  to  speak  or  to  aim 
at  the  discovery  of  their  abisming  depth. — Sir  K. 
Digby,  On  the  Soul,  conclusion.  (Rich.) 

Mystagogue.  s.  [Gr.  juvoroywyoe,  from  the 
root  of  fivaTiipiov  =  mystery,  and  «yo>yo£  = 
leader ;  ayw  =  lead.]  One  who  interprets 
divine  mysteries ;  one  who  keeps  church 
relics,  and  shows  them  to  strangers. 

The  mystagogue  taught  them,  that  Jupiter,  Mer- 
cury, Bacchus,  Venus,  Mars,  and  the  whole  rabble 
of  licentious  deities,  were  only  dead  mortals. — Bishop 
Warburton,  Divine  Legation,  ii.  §4. 

'  I  blame  thee  not,  Seyton,'  said  Douglas, '  though  I 
lament  the  chance.  There  is  an  over-ruling  destiny 
above  us,  though  not  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was 
viewed  by  that  wretched  man,  who,  beguiled  by  some 
foreign  mystagogue,  used  the  awful  word  as  the 
ready  apology  for  whatever  he  chose  to  do.' — Sir  W. 
Scott,  The  Abbot,  ch.  xxxiii. 

Clement  speaks  of  heretical  teachers  as  perverting 
Scripture,  and  essaying  the  gate  of  heaven  with  a 
false  key,  not  raising  the  veil,  as  he  and  his,  by 
means  of  tradition  from  Christ,  but  digging  through 
the  Church's  wall,  and  becoming  mystagogues  of 
misbelief. — J.  H.  Newman,  Essay  on  the  Develop- 
ment of  Christian  Doctrine,  ch.  vi.  §  ii. 

Mysterial.  adj.  Containing  a  mystery  or 
enigma.  Rare. 

Beauty  and  love,  whose  story  is  mysterial, 
In  yonder  palm-tree  and  the  crown  imperial, 
Do,  from  the  rose  and  lily  so  delicious, 
Promise  a  shade,  shall  ever  be  propitious 
To  both  the  kingdoms.  B.  Jonson,  Masques. 

Mysterious,  adj. 

1.  Inaccessible  to  the  understanding;  awfully 
obscure. 

God  at  last 

To  Satan,  first  in  sin,  his  doom  apply'd, 
Though  in  mysterious  terms. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  x.  171. 
Then  the  true  Son  of  knowledge  first  appear'd, 
And  the  old  dark  mysterious  clouds  were  clear'd. 

Sir  J.  Denliam,  Progress  of  Learning. 
Butler's  power  of  arguing  in  verse,  in  his  own 
way,  may  almost  be  put  on  a  par  with  Dryden's  in 
his ;  and  ...  he  sometimes  surprises  us  with  a  sud- 
den gleam  of  the  truest  beauty  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression breaking  out  from  the  midst  of  the  usual 
rattling  fire  of  smartnesses  and  conundrums  —  as 
when  in  one  place  he  exclaims  of  a  thin  cloud  drawn 
over  the  moon— 

'  Mysterious  veil ;  of  brightness  made, 
At  once  her  lustre  and  her  shade ! ' 
Craik,  History  of  English  Literature,vol.  ii.  p.  87. 

2.  Artfully  perplexed. 

Those  princes  who  were  distinguished  for  mys- 
terious skill  in  government,  found,  by  the  event, 
that  they  had  ill  consulted  their  own  quiet,  or  the 
happiness  of  their  people. — Swift. 

Mysteriously,  adv.  In  a  mysterious  man- 
icr. 

Our  duty  of  preparation  contained  in  this  one 
word,  try  or  examine,  being  after  the  manner  of 
mysteries,  mysteriously  and  secretly  described,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  in  it  very  much 
duty.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Worthy  Communicant. 
Each  stair  mysteriously  was  meant. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  516. 
Mysteriousness.  *.    Attribute  suggested  by 
Mysterious.    '  . ;:'" 

My  purpose  is,  to  gather  together  into  an  union 
all  those  several  portions  of  truth,  and  differing  ap- 
prehensions of  mysteriousness.  —  Jeremy  Taylor, 
Worthy  Communicant. 
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Mysterize.  v.  a.  Explain  as  enigmas.  Rare. 
Mysterizing  their  ensigns,  they  make  the  particu- 
lar ones  of 'the  twelve  tribes  aocommodable  unto  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  zodiack.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errours. 

Mystery,   s.     [derivation  definite,  i.e.  the 

Gr.  /jiiortjpioj'.J 

1.  Ceremony  of  a  religious   character,   by 
which  certain  secrets,  otherwise  unknown, 
were  divulged  to  the  initiated.     Often  as 
much  of  a  proper,  as   a  common,  name, 
certain  particular  mysteries,  such  as  the 
Eleusinian,  being  signified. 

The  ceremonies  of  Egypt  were  multitudinous,  but 
the  legends  concerning  them  were  framed  by  the 
priests,  and  as  a  general  rule,  seemingly  known  to 
the  priests  alone :  at  least  they  were  not  intended 
to  be  publicly  talked  of,  even  by  pious  men.  They 
were  '  holy  stories,'  which  it  was  sacrilege  publicly 
to  mention,  and  which  from  this  very  prohibition 
only  took  firmer  hold  of  the  minds  of  the  Greek 
visitors  who  heard  them.  And  thus  the  element  of 
secrecy  and  mystic  silence — foreign  to  Homer,  and 
only  faintly  glanced  at  in  Hesiod,  if  it  was  not  ori- 
ginally derived  from  Egypt,  at  least  received  from 
thence  its  greatest  stimulus  and  diffusion.  The 
character  of  the  legends  themselves  was  naturally 
affiectfd  by  this  change  from  publicity  to  secrecy; 
the  secrets  when  revealed  would  be  such  as  to  justify 
by  their  own  tenor  the  interdict  on  public  divulga- 
tion instead  of  being  adapted,  like  the  Homeric 
mythe,  to  the  universal  sympathies  and  hearty  in- 
terest of  a  crowd  of  hearers,  they  would  derive  their 
impressiveness  from  the  tragical,  mournful,  extrava- 
gant, or  terror-striking  character  of  the  incidents. 
Such  a  tendency,  which  appears  explicable  and  pro- 
bable even  on  general  grounds,  was  in  this  particular 
case  rendered  still  more  certain  by  the  coarse  taste 
of  the  Egyptian  priests.  That  any  recondite  doc- 
trine, religious  or  philosophical,  was  attached  to  the 
mysteries  or  contained  in  the  holy  stories,  has  never 
been  shown,  and  it  is  to  the  last  degree  improbable, 
though  the  affirmative  has  been  asserted  by  many 
learned  men. — Grote,  History  of  Greece. 

The  desire  to  shroud  certain  doctrines  or  cere- 
monies in  an  obscurity  penetrable  only  by  those 
who  have  undergone  a  systematic  initiation  seems 
to  have  been  common  to  most  ancient  nations. 
Thus,  we  find  such  mysteries  or  orgies  existing  in 
Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  &c. ...  If  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  Greek  mysteries  were  greatly  modi- 
fied by  the  influence  of  Egyptian  sacerdotalism,  the 
existence  of  mysteries  in  Greece  before  any  such  in- 
fluence could  have  been  exercised  seems  scarcely 
Jess  clear. . . .  The  idea  that  from  beginning  to  end 
they  were  an  imposition  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
extending  the  authority  of  priests,  may  perhaps  be 
dismissed  at  once. ...  In  Greece,  and  especially  at 
Eleusis,  the  rites  had  apparently  a  local  signifi- 
cance, and  were  directly  referred  to  distinctively 
Pelasgic  gods ;  hence  some  historians  have  connec- 
ted the  mysteries  with  the  primitive  religion  of 
Greece,  before  the  introduction  of  the  frenzied  rites 
of  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  and  Thrace.— Cox,  in  Brande 
and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

2.  Something    above    human    intelligence; 
something  awfully  obscure. 

Cats  that  can  judge  as  fitly  of  his  worth, 
As  I  can  of  those  mysteries  which  heaven 
Will  not  have  earth  to  know. 

SJiakespear,,Coriolanus,  iv.  2. 

Upon  holy  days,  let  the  matter  of  your  medita- 
tions be  according  to  the  mystery  of  the  day ;  and  I 
to  your  ordinary  devotions  of  every  day,  add  the 
rraypr  which  is  fitted  to  the  mystery.  — Jeremy 
Taylor. 

If  God  should  please  to  reveal  unto  us  this  great 
mystery  of  the  Trinity,  or  some  other  mysteries  in 
our  holy  religion,  we  should  not  be  able  to  under- 
stand them  unless  he  would  bestow  on  us  some  new 
faculties  of  the  mind.— Swift. 

3.  Enigma  j  anything  artfully  made  difficult. 

To   thy   great   comfort   in   this    mystery  of  ill 
opinions,  here's  the  twin-brother  of  thy  letter.— 
Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  1. 
Important  truths  still  let  your  fables  hold, 
And  moral  mysteries  with  art  unfold.       Granville. 
With  deed. 

John  Thomas  Mugg  on  a  lonely  hill 

Shall  do  a  deed  of  mystery, 
And  the  Morning  Chronicle  shall  fill, 

Five  columns  with  its  history. 
The  Jury  shall  be  quite  surprised, 

The  prisoner  quite  collected ; 
Mr.  Justice  Parke  shall  wipe  his  eyes 

And  be  very  much  affected; 
And  folks  shall  relate  poor  Corder's  fate, 

As  they  hurry  them  home  to  dine. 
Comparing  the  hangings  of  Twenty-eight, 

With  the  hangings  of  Twenty-nine.  Praed. 

Mystery,  s.     [derivation  doubtful  or  equi- 
vocal.] 

1.  Referred  to  Lat.  magisterium:  (see  extract 

from  Warton).    Trade ;  calling  j  craft. 
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And  that  which  is  the  noblest  mysterie, 
Brings  to  reproach  and  common  infamy. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale. 
Instruction,  manners,  mysteries  and  trades, 
Degrees,  observances,  customs,  and  laws, 
Decline  to  your  confounding  contraries. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  1. 
His  word  or  his  oath 
Cannot  bind  him  to  troth, 
And  he  values  not  credit  or  history ; 

And,  though  he  has  served  through 
Two  prentieeships  now, 

He  knows  not  his  trade  nor  his  mystery.  Marvell. 
[Mystery  is  a  specious  and  easy  corruption  of  maistery 
or  mastery,  the  English  of  the  Latin  magisterium, 
or  artificium ;  in  French,  maislrise,  mestier,  mes- 
trie. — T.  Warton,  History  of  English  Poetry,  iii.  37.] 

2.  Referred  to  Lat.  ministerium.     In  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  Ducange  the  word  is 
translated  by  Liturgy,  Office,  Service  in 
the  ecclesiastical  sense  of  the  term. 

Tune  Alfonsus  Rex  velociter  Romam  nuntios 
misit  ad  Papam  Aldebranduin  cognouiento  Septimus 
Gregorius.  Ideo  hoc  fecit,  quia  Romanum  Myste- 
rium  habere  voluit  in  omni  regno. .  .  .  Confirmavit 
itaque  Romanum  Mysterium  in  omne  regnum  regis 

Aldefpnsi  sera.  1123  (i.e.  1088) Indutus  est  vesti- 

mentis  albis,  et  celebraverunt  Hysteria  Christi. . . . 
Pro  quibus  omnibus  Mysterium  defunctorum  se- 
quente  die,  vel  alia,  juxta  quid  visum  fuerit  con- 
ventui,  facient  celebrari. 

3.  Miracle  play.   According  to  Collier,  in  his 
History  of  Dramatic  Poetry,  the  word  Mys- 
tery is  French  rather  than  English.     The 
earliest  word  was  Indus,  as  found  in  Fitz- 
stephen's  ludi  sunctiores  of  London,  and 
Matthew  Paris's  ludum  de  Sancta  Katherina 
at  Dunstable.    Another  name  was  Miracu- 
lum;  in  French  Miracle;  this  latter  being 
the  term  not  only  in  the  original  French  of 
Grostete's  Manuel  de  Peche,  but  in  the 
English  translation  of  it  by  Robert  Man- 
ning (de  Brunne).    In  the  household  book 
of  Henry VII.  they  are  entered  as  Marvels. 

Dodsley,  in  his  preface  to  the  Old  Plays 
(1744)  is  considered  to  be  the  first  who 
used  the  word  Mystery ;  being  followed  by 
Warton,  Percy,  Hawkins,  Malone,  and 
others. 

Dramatick  poetry,  in  this  and  most  other  nations 
of  Europe,  owes  its  origin,  or  at  least  its  revival,  to 
those  religious  shows,  which  in  the  dark  ages  were 
usually  exhibited  on  the  more  solemn  festivals.  At 
those  times  they  were  wont  to  represent,  in  the 
churches,  the  lives  and  miracles  of  the  saints,  or 
some  of  the  more  important  stories  of  Scripture. 
And  as  the  most  mysterious  subjects  were  frequently 
chosen,  such  as  the  Incarnation,  Passion,  and  Re- 
surrection of  Christ,  &c.,  these  exhibitions  acquired 
the  general  name  of  mysteries. — Bishop  Percy,  Es- 
say on  the  Origin  of  the  English  Stage. 

Positive  testimony  may  be  brought  forward,  es- 
tablishing the  connexion  between  the  miracle-plays 

of  this  country  and  the  Misteres  of  France In 

the  French  Mistere,  the  Ass  [of  Balaam]  sorely 
beaten,  thus  addresses  his  rider: 
'  Balaam,  suis  je  pas  ta  beste, 

Sur  qui  tu  a  toujours  este, 

Tant  en  yver  comme  en  este  ? 

Te  feiz  janiais  tell  chose  ? ' 

In  the  Chester  play  the  passage  occupies  one  line 
more: 

'  Am  not  I,  master,  thyne  own  asse, 

To  beare  thee  whither  thou  wilte  passe. 

And  many  winters  ready  was? 

To  smyte  me  it  is  shame . . . 

Ney,  never  yet  so  served  I  thee.' 
If  it  be  here  said  that  the  Bible  was  employed  by 
both  authors,  and  that  the  words  of  Scripture  are, 
by  both,  closely  followed,  it  may  be  answered  that 
the  word '  winter,'  which  is  found  in  the  French  and 
English  is  not  in  Numbers  xxii.  30.  —  Collier,  His- 
tory of  Dramatic  Poetry,  Introduction  to  Miracle 
Plays,  vol.  ii.  p.  135 :  1831. 
Mystic,  adj. 

1.  Sacredly  obscure. 

It  was  remarked,  as  a  contrast  which  aggravated 
the  present  misery  and  dejection,  that  the  entrance 
of  the  foreign  troops  took  place  on  the  day  of  the 
mystic  procession  to  Eleusis:  the  same  on  which, 
according  to  the  Attic  legend,  in  the  Persian  war, 
when  Attica  was  abandoned  to  the  barbarians,  the 
mystic  shout,  raised  by  unearthly  voices,  had  an- 
nounced the  approaching  destruction  of  the  in- 
vader.— Bishop  Thirlwall,  History  of  Greece,  ch.  Ivi. 

2.  Involving  some  secret  meaning ;  emblem- 
atical. 

"Ye  five  other  wandering  fires !  that  move 
In  mystick  dance,  not  without  song,  resound 
His  praise,  who  out  of  darkness  call'd  up  light. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  177. 
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John  [Scotus  Erigena]  is  said  to  have  made  a  pil- 
grimage,  riot  to  the  birthplace  of  the  Saviour,  but  to 
that  of  Plato  and  Aristotle;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  where  in  the  west  he  can  have  obtained 
such  knowledge  of  Greek  as  to  enable  him  to  trans- 
late the  difficult  and  mystic,  work  which  bore  the 
name  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite.— Milman,  His- 
tory of  Latiii  Christianity,  b.  viii.  ch.v. 

The  Homeric  Hymns  present  to  us  . . .  the  reli- 
gious ideas  and  legends  of  the  Greeks  at  an  earlier 


period,  when  the  enthusiastic  and  mys/ic  tendencies 
had  not  ye 
pt.i.  ch.i. 


yet  acquired  their  full  development.— Ibid. 


The  peasant,  fumbling  in  his  bosom  with  a  trem- 
bling hand,  produced  a  small  box,  bearing  some 
Hebrew  characters  on  the  lid,  which  was, with  most 
of  the  audience,  a  sure  proof  that  the  devil  had 
stood  apothecary.  Eeaumanoir,  after  crossing  him- 
self, took  the  box  into  his  hand,  and,  learned  in 
most  of  the  Eastern  tongues,  read  with  ease  the 
motto  on  the  lid,— The  Lion  of  the  Tribe  of  Judah 
hath  conquered.  '  Strange  powers  of  Sathanas,'  said 
he,  '  which  can  convert  Scripture  into  blasphemy, 
mingling  poison  with  our  necessary  food !— Is  there 
no  leech  here  who  can  tell  us  the  ingredients  of  this 
mystic  unguent?'  Two  mediciners,  as  they  called 
themselves,  the  one  a  monk,  the  other  a  barber,  ap- 
peared, and  avouched  they  knew  nothing  of  the 
materials,  excepting  that  they  savoured  of  myrrh 
and  camphire,  which  they  took  to  be  Oriental  herbs. 
But  with  the  true  professional  hatred  to  a  succesful 
practitioner  of  their  art,  they  insinuated  that,  since 
the  medicine  was  beyond  their  own  knowledge,  it 
must  necessarily  have  been  compounded  from  an 
unlawful  and  magical  pharmacopeia.— Sir  W.  Scott, 
Ivanhoe,  ch.  xxxviii. 

3.  Obscure ;  secret. 

Lest  new  fears  disturb  the  happy  state, 
Know  I  have  search'd  the  mystic  rolls  of  fate. 

Dryden. 
Mystic,  s.     One  given  to  mysticism. 

It  is  this  way  of  thinking  and  talking  in  religion, 
that,  I  suppose,  has  given  rise  to  what  is  called 
mystical  theology ;  the  teachers  whereof  have  ac- 
cordingly been  styled  mysticks. — Coventry,  Phile- 
mon, conv.  i. 

Mystical,  adj.     Same  as  Mystic. 

Let  God  himself  that  made  me,  let  not  man  that 
knows  not  himself,  be  my  instructor  concerning  the 
mystical  way  to  heaven.  —  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

Mystical  dance,  which  yonder  starry  sphere 
Of  planets  and  of  fixed  in  all  her  wheels 
Resembles  nearest.      Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  620. 

It  is  Christ's  body  in  the  sacrament  and  out  of  it ; 
but  in  the  sacrament  not  the  natural  truth,  but  the 
spiritual  and  mystical.  —  Jeremy  Taylor,  Worthy 
Communicant. 

It  is  plain  from  the  Apocalypse,  that  mystical 
Babylon  is  to  be  consumed  by  fire.  —  T.  Burnet, 
Theory  of  the  Earth. 

And  then  in  that  cavern  where  burns  evermore 
The  mystical  flame  that  the  Kurdman's  adore, 
Alone  and  in  silence  three  days  shalt  thou  wake ; 
All  this  thou  shalt  do  for  Zulyma's  sake. 

Sir  W.  Scott. 

'Tis  the  sunset  of  life  gives  me  mystical  lore, 
And  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before. 

Campbell,  Lochiel's  Warning. 

I  have  myself  written  a  treatise  to  prove  that 
Puss  in  Boots  is  an  allegory  upon  the  progress  of  the 
human  understanding,  having  its  origin  in  the  mys- 
tical schools  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  and  evidently 
an  illustration  of  the  worship  rendered  at  Thebes 
and  Memphis  to  those  feline  quadrupeds,  of  which 
they  make  both  religious  symbols  and  elaborate 
mummies.— Lord  Lytton,  The  Cajctons,  pt.  i.  ch.  iii. 
Mystically,  adv.  In  a  mystical  manner. 

These  two  in  thy  sacred  bosom  hold, 
Till  mystically  join'd  but  one  they  be.  Donne. 

Unto  which  I  conceive  the  prophet  Isaiah  to 
allude,  in  that  passage  touching  the  city  of  Tyre, 
representing  there  mystically  the  church  of  Rome. 
— Dr.  H.  More,  Antidote  against  Idolatry,  ch.  x. 

Mysticism.  *.  Pretences  of  the  mystics  ; 
fanaticism. 

How  much  nobler  a  field  of  exercise,  to  the  de- 
vout and  aspiring  soul,  are  the  seraphick  entertain- 
ments of  mysticism  and  extasy,  than  the  mean  and 
ordinary  practice  of  a  mere  earthly  and  common 
virtue ! — Coventry,  Philemon,  conv.  i. 

This  ingenious  man  . . .  has  spent  a  long  life  in 
hunting  after,  and  with  an  incredible  appetite  de- 
vouring, the  trash  dropt  from  every  species  of  mys- 
ticism.— Bishop  Warburton,  Doctrine  of  Grace, 
p.  306. 

In  his  translation  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite 
with  the  Commentary  of  Maximus,  Erigena  taught 
the  mysticism  of  the  later  Platonists.— Milman,  His- 
tory of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  viii.  ch.  v. 

It  may  bo  imagined  what  havoc  metaphysicians 
trained  in  these  habits  made  with  philosophy,  when 
they  came  to  the  largest  generalizations  of  all.  Sub- 
stantise  secundse  of  any  kind  were  bad  enough,  but 
such  substantiee  secundse  as  TO  bv,  for  example,  and 
TO  ev,  standing  for  peculiar  entities  supposed  to  be 
inherent  in  all  things  which  exist,  or  which  are  said 
to  be  one,  were  enough  to  put  an  end  to  all  intelli- 
gible discussion ;  especially  since,  with  a  just  pur- 
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ception  that  the  truths  which  philosophy  pursues 
are  genera!  truths.it  was  soon  laid  down  that  tliese 
general  substances  were  the  pnlv  subjects  of  science 
being  immutable,  while  individual  substances  cog- 
nizable by  the  senses,  being  in  a  perpetual  flux, 
could  not  be  the  subject  of  real  knowledge.  This 
misapprehension  of  the  import  of  general  language 
constitutes  mysticism,  a  word  so  much  oftener 
written  and  spoken  than  understood.  Whether  in 
the  Vedas,  in  the  Platonists,  or  in  the  Hegelians, 
mysticism  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  ascribing 
objective  existence  to  the  subjective  creations  of  our 
own  faculties,  to  ideas  or  feelings  of  the  mind ;  and 
believing  that  by  watching  and  contemplating  these 
ideas  of  its  own  making,  it  can  read  in  them  what 
takes  place  in  the  world  without.— J.S.Mill,  System 
of  Logic,  pt.  v.  ch.  iii.  §  4. 

Mystification,  s.     Act  of  making  of  any- 
one, state  of  anyone,  mystified. 

'  And  this  Egreuiont,'  said  Morley  rather  hurriedly 
and  abruptly,  and  looking  on  the  ground,  'how 
came  he  here  ?  When  we  discovered  him  yesterday, 
your  father  and  myself  agreed  that  we  should  not 
mention  to  you  the— the  mystification  of  which  we 
had  been  dupes.' — B.  Disraeli*  Sybil,  p.  201. 

But  we  forget,  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  not  the  leader  of 
the  tory  party ;  the  party  that  resisted  the  ruinous 
mystification  that  metamorphosed  direct  taxation  by 
the  Crown  into  indirect  taxation  by  the  Commons; 
that  denounced  the  system  which  mortgaged  in- 
dustry to  property;  ...  a  party  that  has  prevented 
the  Church  from  being  the  salaried  agent  of  the 
state,  and  lias  supported  through  many  struggles 
the  parochial  polity  of  the  country  which  secures  to 
every  labourer  a  home.— Ibid. 

Mystify,  v.  a.    Make  a  fool  of  a  person. 

'  Do  be  quiet,  Payne,'  interposed  the  lieutenant. 
'Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  you,  sir,'  he  said,  ad- 
dressing Mr.  Pickwick,  who  was  considerably  mys- 
tified by  this  very  unpolite  by-play, '  will  you  allow 
me  to  ask  yuu,  sir,  whether  that  person  belongs  to 
your  party '?  '—Dickens,  Pickwick  Papers,  ch.ii. 
Myth.  s.    [Gr.  /«>«o<;  =  fable,  legend.]     The 
first  point  to  consider  with  this  compara- 
tively new  word  is  its  pronunciation ;  the 
second  (given  its  pronunciation)  its  spell- 
ing. 

The  v  in  Greek,  the  y  in  English,  is 
long.  The  etymological  pronunciation, 
then,  is  mlth.  Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
is  doubtful  whether,  laying  out  of  the  ac- 
count the  speakers  who  only  speak  as  they 
have  heard  others  speak,  whether  any  two 
pronounce  it  alike.  The  opinion  of  the 
editor  is  that  mlth  is  the  commoner  usage. 
Supposing,  however,  that  it  is  or  ought 
to  be  mlth,  what  should  be  the  spelling  ? 
The  mute  e,  by  which  the  vowel  which  pre- 
cedes the  preceding  consonant  is  length- 
ened, is  essentially,  as  an  orthographical 
expedient,  Anglo-Norman — as  such,  any- 
thing rather  than  Greek.  The  sound  of 
th  (the  Greek  thetd)  is  an  impossible 
sound  to  a  Frenchman.  This  suggests 
the  impropriety  of  the  final  e  being  used 
even  when  the  sound  is  long,  and  when  it 
may  be  thought  expedient  to  indicate,  as 
far  as  may  be,  its  longness. 

Let  myth,  then,  be  considered  the  better 
spelling,  the  sound  being  left  to  stand  over 
for  the  usage  of  speakers  and  writers  on 
mythology  to  fix  it.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a 
strange  word  in  English.  Two  out  of  three 
of  its  elementary  sounds  are  Greek;  no 
word,  spelt  in  the  same  way,  rhymes  with 
it. 

For  further  complications,  see  Mytho- 
logy. 

Its  ordinary  meaning  is  twofold. 

1.  The  first  is  got  from  our  first  lessons 
in   Greek,   where  is  pj^og  =  fable.     The 
Morals  of  the  Fables  of  ^Esop  begin,  one 
and  all,  with  o  /iD0oc  Si)\ol  =  the  fable  shows. 
This  teaches  us  that  /iD0ot  =  fable,  purely 
and  simply. 

2.  Those,  however,  who  never  read  ^sop 
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in  Greek,  infer  its  meaning  from  the  word 
mythology,  which  means  the  system  of 
Heathen,  Classical,  or  Greek  and  Roman 
Mythology;  i.e.  the  history  of  the  pagan 
gods,  goddesses,  heroes,  personifications, 
symbolizations,  and  the  like. 

This  leads  to  confusion.  No  one  talks 
of  the  myths  of  Phaedrus,  La  Fontaine,  or 
Gay;  no  one  of  the  mythology  of  ^sop. 

This,  too,  brings  us  to  a  date  (our  own) 
when  neither  fables  nor  systems  of  mytho- 
logy are  believed  in ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  that  prehistoric  period  in  which  my- 
thologic  narratives  passed  as  historic  had 
to  be  treated  for  what  they  were  worth. 
To  investigate  the  nucleus  of  truth,  whe- 
ther historical  or  metaphysical,  which  may 
underlie  these,  to  put  the  results  of  such 
an  investigation  into  a  scientific  form,  be- 
came (or  becomes)  a  question  of  mytho- 
logy, a  word  which  then  implied  (or  now 
implies)  a  philosophic  dealing  with  the 
origin  of  myths.  Hence,  a  myth  means  no 
longer  either  a  mere  ^Esopic  fable,  or  a 
mere  detail  in  the  classical  mythology.  It 
means  what  underlies  these — whatever  that 
may  be ;  upon  which  there  is  room  for  much 
difference  of  opinion.  For  more  see  My- 
thology, 

It  was  in  this  early  state  of  the  Grecian  mind  . . . 
that  the  great  body  ofmythes  grew  up  and  obtained 
circulation. . . .  Though  we  may  thus  explain  the 
mythopceic  fertility  of  the  Greeks,  I  am  far  from 
pretending  that  we  can  render  any  sufficient  account 
of  the  supreme  beauty  of  their  chief  epic  and  artis- 
tical  productions. — Grote,  History  of  Greece,  pt.  i. 
ch.  xvi. 

Mrs.  Primmins  . . .  ^murmured]  something  about 
'  poor  old  bones.'  Though,  as  for  Mrs.  Primmins's 
bones,  they  had  been  myths  these  twenty  years,  and 
you  might  as  soon  have  found  a  Plesiosaurus  in  the 
fat  lands  of  Romney  Marsh  as  a  bone  amidst  those 
layers  of  flesh  in  which  my  poor  father  thought  he 
had  so  carefully  cottoned  up  his  Cardan.  —  Lord 
Lytton,  Tlie  Caxtons,  pt.  x.  ch.  iii. 

Revolutions  that  have  no  definite  objects  made 
clear  by  the  positive  experience  of  history ;  revo- 
lutions, in  a  word,  that  aim  less  at  substituting  one 
law  or  one  dvnasty  for  another,  than  at  changing 
the  whole  scheme  of  society,  have  been  little  at- 
tempted by  real  statesmen.  Even  Lycurgus  is 
proved  to  be  a  myth  who  never  existed. — Id.,  My 
Novel,  b.  iv.  ch.  viii. 

Mrs.  M'Catchley  was,  moreover,  the  most  eleeant 
of  women,  the  wittiest  creature,  the  dearest.  King 
George  the  Fourth  had  presumed  to  admire  Mrs. 
M'Catchley ;  but  Mrs.  M'Catchley,  though  no  prude, 
let  him  see  that  she  was  proof  against  the  corrup- 
tions of  a  throne.  So  long  had  the  ears  of  Mrs. 
Pompley's  friends  been  filled  with  the  renown  of 
Mrs.  M'Catchley,  that  at  last  Mrs.  M'Catchley  was 
secretly  supposed  to  be  a  myth,  a  creature  of  the 
elements,  a  poetic  fiction  of  Mrs.  Pompley's. — Ibid. 
b.  v.  ch.  viii. 

Mythic,  adj.     Fabulous. 

The  account  we  have  of  them  so  far  from  being 
mythick  or  unintelligible,  is  most  plainly  written 
for  our  admonition. — Shuckford,  On  the  Creation, 
pref.  p.  v. :  1753. 

Mytbographer.  s.  [Gr.  ypa0w  =  write.]  Wri- 
ter of  fables. 

The  statues  of  Mars  and  Venus  I  imagined  had 
been  copied  from  Fulgentius,  Boccacio's  favourite 
mythographer.  —  T.  Warton,  History  of  English 
Poetry,  add.  ii.  sign.  e.  3. 

Mythologlc.  adj.  Same  as  Mythological, 
(this  latter  being  the  commoner  word). 

A  relation,  which  her  masters  of  the  mythologick 
prosopopeia  expressed,  we  may  suppose,  by  giving 
them  in  marriage  to  each  other. — Coventry,  Phile- 
mon, conv.  iii. 

Mythological,  adj.  Relating  to,  connected 
with,  constituted  by,  myths  or  mytho- 
logy. 

The  original  of  the  conceit  was  probably  hiero- 
glyphical,  which  after  became  mythological  and  by 
tradition  stole  into  a  total  verity,  which  was  but 
partially  true  in  its  covert  sense  and  morality.  — 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Err  ours. 
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Mythologically.    adv.      In  a  mythological 
manner  ;  after  the  manner  of  a  myth. 

The  relating  mythologically  physical  or  moral 
truths  concerning  the  origin  and  nature  of  things, 
was  not  perhaps,  as  modern  writers  too  hastily 
imagine,  the  customary  practice  of  Moses's  age,  but 
rather  began  after  his  times.— Shuckford,  Creation 
and  Fall  of  Man,  pref.  p.  vii. 

Mythologlst.  s.     Investigator  or  expounder 
of  the  ancient  fables  of  the  heathens. 

The  grammarians  and  mythologists  seem  to  be 
altogether  unacquainted  with  his  writings.— Creech. 

It  was  a  celebrated  problem  among  the  ancient 
mytlwlogists,  What  was  the  strongest  thing,  what 
the  wisest,  and  what  the  greatest  t—Norris,  Mis- 
cellany. 

Mythologize.  v.  n.     Relate  or  explain  the 
fabulous  history  of  the  heathens. 
He  mytJwlogizeth  upon  that  fiction. 

Fotherby,  Atheomastix,  p.  320  :  1662. 
They  inytliologized  that  five  gods  were  now  born, 
Osiris,  Orus,  Typho,  Isis,  and  Nephte.— Shuckford, 
Creation  and  Fall  of  Man,  pref.  p.  x. 

Mythologue.  s.     Myth.     Rare. 

If  we  suppose  that  the  Hebrew  historiographer 
invented  his  Hexameron,  or  six  days'  Creation,  to 
enforce  more  strongly  the  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath (which  I  think  more  than  probable)  may  we 
not,  in  like  manner,  consider  his  history  of  the  Fall, 
as  an  excellent  mythologue,  to  account  for  the  origin 
of  human  evil,  and  of  man's  antipathy  to  the  reptile 
race  ?— Geddes,  Preface  to  the  Translation  of  the 
Bible. 

Mythology,  s.   [Gr.  \6jog  =  word,  principle.] 

1.  System  of  myths  (in  the  older  sense  of 
the  word)  or  mythic  beings  ;  especially  that 
of  Latin  and   Greek  polytheism,   i.e.  the 
heathen  mythology. 

The  modesty  of  mythology  deserves  to  be  com- 
mended :  the  scenes  there  are  laid  at  a  distance ;  it 
is  once  upon  a  time,  in  the  days  of  yore,  and  in  the 
land  of  Utopia.— Bentley. 

Yet  in  a  lower  view,  .  .  .  the  hierarchical,  the 
Papal  power  of  the  Middle  Ages,  by  its  conservative 
fidelity  as  guardian  of  the  most  valuable  reliques  of 
antiquity,  of  her  arts,  her  laws,  her  language  ;  by  its 
assertion  of  the  superiority  of  moral  and  religious 
motives  over  the  brute  force  of  man ;  by  the  safe 
guardianship  of  the  great  primitive  and  funda- 
mental truths  of  religion,  which  were  ever  lurking 
UTider  the  exuberant  mythology  and  ceremonial ;  . .  . 
splendid  charities,  munificent  public  works,  culti- 
vation of  letters,  .  .  .  justify  or  rather  command 
mankind  to  look  back  upon  these  fallen  idols  with 
reverence,  with  admiration,  and  with  gratitude. 
Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  vii. 
ch.  iii. 

2.  Philosophical  or  critical  investigation  of 
myths,  in  the  newer  sense  of  the  word : 
(this  double  meaning  is  inconvenient ;  and 
it  may,  probably,  become  necessary  to  use 
some  other  term,  e.g.  Mythography,  for 
the  simply  descriptive  branch). 

By  the  term  mythology  is  generally  understood 
the  body  of  legends  or  traditions  handed  down  by  a 
people  respecting  their  gods,  heroes,  and  preter- 
natural beings.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the 
mythology  of  all  the  Aryan  nations  has  a  common 
source  and  groundwork  :  and  that  this  groundwork 
was  the  ordinary  speech  of  the  people  before  the 
dispersion  of  the  race.  This  language,  as  is  evident 
from  the  Vedic  Hymns,  &c.,  attached  a  living  force 
to  all  natural  objects  ;  and  when  its  original  mean- 
ing had  been  half  forgotten  by  the  several  branches 
of  the  race  in  their  new  homes,  its  expressions  still 
remained  in  the  description  of  personal  and  anthro- 
pomorphous gods.  Every  word  became  an  attribute, 
and  all  ideas,  once  grouped  around  a  single  object, 
branched  off  into  distinct  personifications.  Thus 
the  sun  had  been  the  lord  of  light,  the  driver  of  the 
chariot  of  the  day ;  he  had  toiled  and  laboured  for 
men,  and  sunk  down  to  rest  after  hard  battle  in  the 
evening.  From  such  phrases  sprang  Phoebus  and 
Apollo;  and  while  Helios  remained  enthroned  in 
the  sun,  his  toils  and  death-struggles  were  trans- 
ferred to  Heracles  (Hercules).  Thus  Endymion,  a 
word  meaning  nothing  more  than  the  setting  sun, 
became  a  youth  who  slept  in  the  cave  of  Latmos  (or 
forgetful  ness).  Hence  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks, 
Romans,  &c.,  becomes  strictly  a  part  of  comparative 
philology,  and  can  only  be  explained  by  it. — Cox,  in 
Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art. 

My thopeic.  adj.    [Gr.  irodw  =  make.]  Myth- 
making. 

(For  extract  see  My  th.) 
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NThe  attention  of  the  reader  is  directed 
.    to  the  entries  of  the  words  of  English 
origin  beginning  with  this  letter.     They 
are  generally  in  the  condition  in  which 
such  words  as  knife  and  knight  would  be, 
spelt  as  sounded  :  in  other  words  the  ori- 
ginal initial  was  k,  g,  or  h. 
Nab.  v.a.  [connected  with  knap  =  snap  upon.] 
Catch,  or  seize,  unexpectedly.    Slang. 
Old  cassock,  we'll  nab  you. 

Duke  of  Warton,  Song. 

When  they  entered  the  lodge,  they  embraced  the 
prisoner  very  affectionately,  by  the  name  of  Nancy 
Williams,  and  asked  how  long  she  had  been  nabbed, 
and  for  what?  On  hearing  the  particulars  of  her 
adventure  repeated,  they  offered  to  swear  before  a 
justice  of  peace  that  she  was  not  the  person  men- 
tioned in  the  writ. — Smollett,  Roderick  Random. 

That  rascal,  sir,  was  the  hardest  fellow  to  nab  you 
could  possibly  conceive;  as  full  of  quips  and  quirks 
as  an  Old  Bailey  lawyer.  But  we  managed  to  bring 
it  home  to  him.  Lord !  his  bag  was  choke-full  of 
tracts  against  every  man  who  had  a  good  coat  on 
his  back ;  and  as  if  that  was  not  enough,  cheek  by 
jowl  with  the  tracts  were  lucifers,  contrived  on  a 
new  principle,  for  teaching  my  ricks  the  theory  of 
spontaneous  combustion.— Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel, 
b.  xi.  ch.  ii. 

Nabob,  s.  [Hindostani,  nawdb  =  deputy;  title 
of  a  governor  (subordinate  theoretically, 
practically  often  independent)  of  a  pro- 
vince.] 

1.  Indian  governor. 

Among  the  princes  dependent  on  this  nation  in 
the  southern  part  of  India,  the  most  considerable 
at  present  is  commonly  known  by  the  title  of  the 
nabob  of  Arcot. — Burke,  Speech  on  tlie  Nabob  of 
Arcofs  Debts. 

2.  One  who,  having  made  a  fortune  in  India, 
affected,  or  was  charged  with,  oriental  pomp 
and  luxury. 

Compared  with  the  other  crowned  heads  of  Europe, 
he  made  a  figure  resembling  that  which  a  nabob  or 
a  commissary,  who  had  bought  a  title,  would  make  in 
the  company  of  Peers  whose  ancestors  had  been  at- 
tainted for  treason  against  the  Plantagenets. — 
Macaulay,  Critical  and  Historical  Essays,  Frederic 
the  Great. 

The  great  events  which  had  taken  place  in  India 
had  called  into  existence  a  new  class  of  Englishmen 
to  whom  their  countrymen  gave  the  name  of  nabobs. 
. . .  The  nabobs  soon  became  a  most  unpopular  class 
of  men. . . .  The  unfortunate  nabob  seemed  to  be 
made  up  of  those  foibles  against  which  comedy  has 
pointed  the  most  merciless  ridicule,  and  of  those 
crimes  which  have  thrown  the  deepest  gloom  over 
tragedy,  of  Turcaret  and  Nero,  of  Monsieur  Jour- 
dain  and  Richard  the  Third.  A  tempest  of  execra- 
tion and  derision,  such  as  can  be  compared  only  to 
that  outbreak  of  public  feeling  against  the  puritans 
which  took  place  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration, 
burst  on  the  servants  of  the  Company.  The  humane 
man  was  horror-struck  at  the  way  in  which  they 
had  got  their  money,  the  thrifty  man  at  the  way  in 
in  which  they  spent  it.  The  dilletante  sneered  at 
their  want  of  taste.  The  Maccaroni  black-balled 
them  as  vulgar  fellows.  Writers  the  most  unlike  in 
sentiment  and  style,  Methodists  and  libertines, 
philosophers  and  buffoons,  were  for  once  on  the 
same  side.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that,  during 
a  space  of  about  thirty  years,  the  whole  lighter  litera- 
ture of  England  was  coloured  by  the  feelings  which 
we  have  described.  If  any  of  our  readers  will  take 
the  trouble  to  search  in  the  dusty  recesses  of  circu- 
lating libraries  for  some  novel  published  sixty  years 
ago,  the  chance  is  that  the  villain  or  sub-villain  of 
the  story  will  prove  to  be  a  savage  old  nabob,  with 
an  immense  fortune,  a  tawny  complexion,  a  bad 
liver,  and  a  worse  heart. — Ibid.;  Lord  Clive. 

The  captain  had  expectations  of  the  money.  Very 
natural,  I  dare  say ;  but  Lord,  sir,  what  do  you 
think  has  happened?  Sharpe  Currie  has  done  him. 
Would  not  die,  sir ;  got  back  his  liver,  and  the  cap- 
tain has  lost  his  own.  Strangest  thing  you  ever 
heard.  And  then  the  ungrateful  old  nabob  has  dis- 
missed the  captain,  saying, '  He  can't  bear  to  have 
invalids  about  him ;'  and  is  going  to  marry,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  will  have  children  by  the  dozen. — 
Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  vi.  ch.  ii. 
Nacbe.  s.  See  Natch. 
Nacre,  s.  [Fr.]  Mother-of-pearl. 

While  the  margin  of  the  mantle  is  thus  the  sole 

agent  in  enlarging  the  circumference  of  the  shell, 
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its  growth  in  thickness  is  accomplished  by  a  secre- 
tion of  a  kind  of  calcareous  varnish,  derived  from 
the  external  surface  of  the  mantle  generally,  which, 
being  deposited  layer  by  layer  over  the  whole  in- 
terior of  the  previously-existing  shell,  progressively 
adds  to  its  weight  and  solidity.  There  is,  moreover, 
a  remarkable  difference  between  the  character  of 
the  material  secreted  by  the  marginal  fringe,  and 
that  furnished  by  the  general  surface  of  the  pallial 
membrane ;  the  former  we  have  found  to  be  more  or 
less  coloured  by  glands  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
situated  in  the  circumference  of  the  mantle ;  but  as 
these  glands  do  not  exist  elsewhere,  no  colouring 
matter  is  ever  mixed  with  the  layers  that  increase 
the  thickness  of  the  shell ;  so  that  the  latter  always 
remain  of  a  delicate  white  hue,  and  form  the  well- 
known  iridescent  material  usually  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  nacre,  or  mother-of-pearl.  —  Rymer 
Jones,  General  Outline  of  the  Organization  of  the 
Animal  Kingdom,  p.  j>01,  §  1318. 

Nacreous,  adj.  Having  the  character  of, 
constituted  by,  Nacre. 

Local  irritation  of  various  kinds  is  found  to  sti- 
mulate the  mantle  to  increased  action,  so  as  to  cause 
the  pearly  matter  to  be  secreted  more  abundantly 
at  the  part  irritated.  Thus  there  are  various  minute 
boring  Annelidans  that,  in  the  exercise  of  their 
usual  habits,  perforate  the  shells  of  oysters,  and 

Eenetrate  even  to  the  soft  parts  of  their  bodies, 
timulated  by  the  presence  of  these  intruders,  the 
mantle  beneath  the  place  attacked  secretes  nacre 
in  inordinate  quantities  to  repair  the  injured  por- 
tion of  the  shell,  and  prominent  nuclei  are  soon 
formed,  which  enlarging  by  the  addition  of  con- 
tinually added  layers  of  nacreous  matter,  become  so 
many  pearls  adherent  to  the  interior  of  the  shelly 
valves. — Rymer  Jones,  General  Outline  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  p.  501,  §  1319. 
Nadir,  s.  [Arabic,  nadhlr  =  opposite.]  In 
Astronomy.  Point  of  the  heavens  diame- 
trically opposite  to  the  Zenith. 
As  far  as  four  bright  signs  comprize, 
The  distant  zenith  from  the  nadir  lies.  Creech. 
Let  us  attach  a  weight  sufficiently  heavy  to  a 
flexible  thread ;  the  direction  of  this  thread  will  be 
the  same  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  weight. 
This  direction  is  called  the  vertical  of  the  place 
where  the  operation  is  performed.  The  point  of  the 
heavens  above  the  head  of  the  observer  which  coin- 
cides with  the  direction  of  the  vertical  is  called  the 
zenith ;  the  point  corresponding  to  the  prolongation 
of  the  vertical  in  the  opposite  direction  is  called  the 
nadir.  A  straight  line  perpendicular  to  the  vertical 
whatever  be  its  direction  in  other  respects,  is  said  to 
be  horizontal.  The  plane  embracing  the  totality  of 
lines  perpendicular  to  the  vertical,  and  passing 
through  one  of  its  points,  receives  the  name  of  the 
horizontal  plane.  —  Arago,  Popular  Astronomy, 
translated  by  Admiral  F.  W.  H.  Smith  and  R. 
Grant,  b.  vi.  ch.  i. 

Nag.  s.  [Danish,  og  =  horse  (generally  of 
an  inferior  kind,  hack),  the  initial  n-  being 
foreign  to  the  root,  and  derived  from  the 
indefinite  article  by  incorrect  division ;  an 
ag  being  changed  into  a  nag.  The  same 
is  the  case  with  newt  from  eft ;  the  converse 
being  the  case  in  adder  —  a  nadder,  divided 
an  adder.  See  also  Neddy  =  donkey.] 

1 .  Small  horse  ;  horse. 

A  hungry  lion  would  fain  have  been  dealing  with 
good  horse-flesh ;  but  the  nag  would  be  too  fleet.— 
Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Thy  nags,  the  leanest  things  alive, 
So  very  hard  thou  lov'st  to  drive. 

2.  Paramour.     Contemptuous. 

Your  ribauld-rid  nag  of  Egypt 
Hoists  sails,  and  flies. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  8. 

Naggon,  s.    Nag.     Colloquial  (or  coined  for 

the  sake  of  the  rhyme). 

My  verses  are  made, 
To  ride  every  jade, 
But  they  are  forbidden 
Of  jades  to  be  ridden, 
They  shall  not  be  snaffled, 
Nor  braved  nor  baffled ; 
Wert  thou  George  with  thy  naggon, 
That  foughtst  with  the  dragon, 
Or  were  you  great  Pompey, 
My  verse  should  bethumpe  ye, 
If  you,  like  a  javel, 
Against  me  dare  cavil. 

Taylor,  The  Water-poet:  1630.  (Nares  by 
H.  and  W). 
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Naiad,  s.    [Lat.  Naias,  Naiadis  ;  Gr.  Naff, 
Naidoc.]    Water-nymph. 

You  nymphs,  call'd  "Naiads,  of  the  wandering 

brooks, 

With  your  sedg'd  crowns,  and  ever  harmless  looks, 
Leave  your  crisp  channels. 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

What  though  nor  fabled  Dryad  haunt  their  grove, 
Nor  Naiads  near  their  fountains  rove.  Shenstone. 

Wail.  s.  [A.S.  nceglJ] 

1.  In   Anatomy.      Horny    covering   of  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  end  of  an  undivided 
(horse's  hoof)  and  the  ends  of  a  divided 
(human  hand)  hand  or  foot. 

How  low  am  I  ?    I  am  not  yet  so  low 
But  that  my  nails  can  reach  unto  thine  eyes. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  iii.  2. 

The  meanest  sculptor  in  th'  jEmilian  square, 
Can  imitate  in  brass,  the  nails  and  hair ; 
Expert  in  trifles.  Dryden. 

The  nails,  like  hoof,  horn,  &c.,  may  be  regarded 
as  nothing  more  than  an  altered  form  of  epidermis. 
When  their  newest  and  softest  portions  are  ex- 
amined, they  are  found  to  consist  of  nucleated  cells 
resembling  those  of  the  newer  layers  of  epidermis; 
but  in  the  more  superficial  laminae  no  distinct 
structure  can  be  distinguished  without  the  assist- 
tance  of  reagents.  When,  however,  a  thin  slice  of 
the  nail  is  immersed  for  some  time  in  a  dilute  solu- 
tion of  caustic  potash  or  soda,  its  tissue  swells  up, 
and  its  component  cells,  though  previously  flat- 
tened and  compacted  together,  reassume  their 
spheroidal  form,  and  display  themselves  in  the  most 
beautiful  manner  (as  was  first  pointed  out  by 
Bonders) ;  their  nuclei,  however,  are  no  longer  dis- 
.  tinguishable  in  the  most  superficial  layers.  The 
nail  is  produced  from  the  surface  of  the  corium 
that  lies  beneath  it,  which  is  folded  into  a  groove  at 
its  root :  this  surface  is  highly  vascular,  and  fur- 
nished with,  longitudinal  elevated  ridges  to  which 
blood-vessels  are  copiously  distributed,  and  between' 
which  the  soft  inner  layer  of  the  nail  dips  down 
like  the  Malpighian  layer  of  the  cuticle  between  the 
sensory  papillae.  The  increase  of  the  nail  in  length 
is  effected  by  successive  additions  to  its  root,  causing 
the  whole  nail  to  shift  onwards  ;  but  as  it  moves,  it 
receives  additional  layers  from  the  subjacent  skin, 
which  increase  its  thickness.  According  to  the  ob- 
servations of  M.  Beau,  the  rate  of  growth  in  the 
nails  of  the  hands  is  about  2-5ths  of  a  line  per 
week,  whilst  the  nails  of  the  feet  require  four  weeks 
for  the  same  increase. — Dr.  Carpenter,  Principle! 
of  Human  Physiology. 

The  term  [nail]  is  given  to  the  terminal  horny 
appendage  of  the  finger  and  toe  when  they  are  in 
the  form  of  flattened  or  depressed  plates,  serving  to 
support  a  broad  tactile  surface,  as  in  the  human 
fingers.  When  these  appendages  are  compressed, 
curved,  pointed,  and  extended  beyond  the  digit, 
they  are  called  Talons  or  Claws,  and  the  animal 
bearing  them  is  said  to  be  Unguiculate ;  when  they 
encase  the  extremity  of  a  digit  like  a  box,  they  are 
called  Hoofs,  and  the  animal  is  Ungulate. — Owen,ia. 
Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art. 

2.  Small  pointed  piece  of  metal,  usually  with 
a  head,   serving  to  fasten   one  piece  of 
timber  to  another ;  or,  when  the  head  is  in 
the  form  of  a  boss,  to  ornament  various 
articles  of  furniture. 

As  one  nail  by  strength  drives  out  another ; 
So  the  remembrance  of  my  former  love 
Is  by  a  newer  object  soon  forgotten. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  4. 

A  beechen  pail 
Hung  by  the  handle,  on  a  driven  nail. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 

jtiaucis  and  Philemon. 

An  equivocal  word  used  for  the  nail  of  the  hand 
or  foot,  and  for  an  iron  nail  to  fasten  anything.— 
Watts. 
For  not  the  desk  with  silver  nails, 

Nor  bureau  of  expenee, 
Nor  standish  well  japann'd  avails 
To  writing  of  good  sense.  Swift. 

3.  Measure  of   length ;    two  inches  and  a 
quarter. 

Hit  the  nail.     Understand  a  matter. 

Venus  tells  Vulcan  Mars  shall  shooe  her  steed, 
For  he  it  is  that  hits  the  nail  o'  th'  head. 

Witt's  Recreations:  1654.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
You  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  ;  rein  tenes. —  Withal, 
Dictionarie,  p.  460 :  1608.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
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Naked  as  my  nail. 

[He]  did  so  towse  them,  and  so  tosse  them,  so 
plucke  them,  and  pull  them,  till  he  left  them  as 
naked  as  my  naile.—Heywood,  English  Traveller. 
(Xares  by  H.  and  W.) 

And  tho'  he  were  as  naked  as  my  nail, 
Yet  would  he  whinny  then,  and  wag  the  tail. 

Drayton,  Mooncalf.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
On  the  nail, 
a.  Readily ;  immediately ;  without  delay. 

When  they  were  married'  her  dad  not  fail 
For  to  pay  her  down  four  hundred  pounds  on  the  nail. 
The  Reading  Garland.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
"We  want  our  money  on  the  nail, 
The  banker's  ruin'd  if  he  pays.  Swift. 

Let  us  have  another  meeting  on  the  Moor,  a  pre- 
concerted outbreak  ;  you  can  put  your  fingers  in  a 
t  trice  on  the  men  who  will  do  our  work.  Mdwbray 
Castle  is  in  their  possession ;  we  secure  our  object. 
You  shall  have  ten  thousand  pounds  on  the  nail, 
and  I  will  take  you  back  to  London  with  me  besides, 
and  teach  you  what  is  fortune.'— li.  Disraeli,  Sybil, 
or  The  Two  Nations,  b.  v. 

'  We  have  not  parted  vet,'  returned  she ;  '  will  you 
let  this  man  pass  ?  A  thousand  pounds  for  his  life.' 
— ' Upon  the  nail'/ '  asked  Rust. — W. H.  Ainsworth, 
Rookioood,  b.  ii.  ch.  vi. 

I.  See  Supernaculum. 
.$  nails.     God's  nails. 

Well,  an  you  were  not  my  father s'  nailes  an 

I  would  not  draw  rather  than  put  up  the  foole.— 
Tlie    Tragedy  of  Hoffman:    1631.    (Nares    by  H. 
and  W.) 
Wail.  v.  a. 

1.  Fasten  with,  or  as  with,  nails. 

How  shall  they  come  to  thee,  whom  thou  hast 
nayled  to  their  bed  ? — Donne,  Devotions,  p.  50  :  1624. 

To  the  cross  he  nails  thy  enemies, 
The  law  that  is  against  thee,  and  the  sins 
Of  all  mankind,  with  him  are  crucify'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  415. 

He  clasp'd  his  hand  upon  the  wounded  part. 
The  second  shaft  came  swift  and  unespy'd, 
And  pierced  his  hand,  and  nail'd,  it  to  his  side. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  the  &neid,  ix.  785. 

2.  Stud  with  nails. 

Those  stars  which  nail  heaven's  pavement. 

Sir  R.  Fanshawe,  Translation  of  Guarini's 

Pastor  Fido. 

In  golden  armour  glorious  to  behold, 
The  rivets  of  your  arms  were  nail'd  with  gold. 

Dryden. 

fail.  v.  a.     Seize ;  capture.     Slang. 
trailer,  s.  One  whose  trade  is  to  forge  nails ; 
nailmaker. 

As  manufacturers  of  ironmongery,  they  carry  the 
palm  from  the  whole  district ;  as  founders  of  brass 
and  workers  of  steel,  they  fear  none;  while,  as 
nailers  and  locksmiths,  their  fame  has  spread  even 
to  the  European  markets,  whither  their  most  skil- 
ful workmen  have  frequently  been  invited.  — 
Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  iii.  ch.iv. 

raiiery.  s.    Manufactory  for  nails. 

Near  the  bridge  is  a  large  alms-house,  and  a  vast 
nailery.— Pennant. 

faithless,  adv.  Nevertheless.  See  Nathe- 
less. 

It  would  be  strange  if  we,  who,  notwithstanding 
the  advances  we  have  made,  are  still  in  the  infancy 
of  our  career,  and  who,  like  infants,  can  only  walk 
with  unsteady  gait,  and  are  scarce  able  to  move 
without  stumbling,  even  on  plain  and  level  ground, 
should,  naithless,  succeed  in  scaling  those  dizzy 
heights,  which,  overhanging  our  path,  lure  us  on 
where  we  are  sure  to  fall.— Buckle,  History  of  Civil- 
ization in  England,  pt.  ii.  ch.  vi. 

raive.  adj.  [Fr.]  Simple  and  ingenious, 
with  a  mixture  of  archness  and  piquancy  : 
(generally  printed  as  French,  i.e.  in  italics ; 
in  the  following  extracts  the  italics  are  the 
author's,  not  the  editor's). 

Little  Lilly  . . .  would  listen  to  his  conversation 
and  remarks,  which  were  almost  as  naive  and  unso- 
phisticated as  her  own.  —  Marryat,  Snarleyyow 
vol.  iii.  ch.viii. 

That  Warner's  poetry  and  that  of  Spenser  could 
have  ever  come  in  one  another's  way  is  impossible. 
Albion's  England  must  from  the  first  have  been  a 
book  rather  for  the  many  than  the  few,— for  the 
kitchen  rather  than  the  hall ;  its  spirit  is  not,  what 
it  has  been  sometimes  called,  merely  naive,  but  es- 
sentially coarse  and  vulgar.  We  do  not  allude  so 
much  to  any  particular  abundance  of  warm  descrip- 
tion, or  freedom  of  language,  as  to  the  low  note  on 
which  the  general  strain  of  the  composition  is 
pitched.  With  all  its  force  and  vivacity,  and  even 
no  want  of  fancy,  at  times,  and  graphic  descriptive 
power,  it  is  poetry  with  as  little  of  high  imagination 
in  it  as  any  that  was  ever  written.— Craik,  History 
of  English  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  524. 

In  roman ;  i.  e.  as  an  ordinary  English 
word,  the  italics  being  the  editor's,  not  the 
author's. 
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NAME 


'  I  look  upon  you  quite  as  my  protegee.'—'  Pro- 
te>6e,'  said  Sybil.  '  I  live  with  my  father.'—'  What 
a  dear ! '  said  Lady  Maud,  looking  round  to  Lord 
Milford.  .'Is  .not  she  naive  {'—B.  Disraeli,  Sybil, 
p.  154. 

Naively,  adv.  In  a  naive  manner :  (in  Ro- 
man, i.e.  as  an  ordinary  English  word, 
the  italics  being  the  editor's,  not  the 
author's). 

Wither,  with  all  his  ardour  and  real  honesty,  ap- 
pears never  in  fact  to  have  acquired  any  credit  for 
reliability,  or  steadiness  in  the  opinions  he  held, 
either  from  friends  or  opponents.  He  very  naively 
lets  out  this  himself  in  a  prose  pamphlet  which  he 
published  in  162*.  entitled  The  Scholar's  Purgatory, 
being  a  vindication  of  himself  addressed  to  the 
Bishops,  in  which,  after  stating  that  he  had  been 
offered  more  money  and  better  entertainment  if  he 
would  have  employed  himself  in  setting  forth  here- 
tical fancies  than  he  had  any  chance  of  ever  obtain- 
ing by  the  profession  of  the  truth,  he  adds,  'Yea, 
sometimes  I  have  been  wooed  to  the  profession  of 
their  wild  and  ill-grounded  opinions  by  the  sectaries 
of  so  many  several  separations,  that,  had  I  liked,  or 
rather  had  not  God  been  the  more  merciful  to  me,  I 
might  have  been  Lieutenant,  if  not  Captain,  of  some 
new  band  of  such  volunteers  long  ere  this.'—  Craik, 
History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  38. 

Naivete.  *.  [Fr.]  Attribute  suggested  by 
Naive  :  (the  italics  are  the  author's). 

Is  not  that  naivete  and  good  humour,  which  his 
admirers  celebrate  in  him,  owing  to  this,  that  he 
has  continued  all  his  days  an  infant,  but  one  that 
unhappily  has  been  taught  to  read  and  write?— 
Gray,  Letter  to  Beattie  :  1770. 

Mrs.  M'Catchley  was  amused  and  pleased  with  his 
freshness  and  naivete,  so  unlike  anything  she  had 
ever  heard  or  seen.— Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  v. 
ch.  viii. 

Nake.  v.  a.  Make  naked;  expose.  Ob- 
solete. 

Come,  be  ready,  nake  your  swords. 

Tourneur,  Revenger's  Tragedy. 
Naked,  adj.  [Moesogothic,  naquathsJ} 

1.  Wanting  clothes  ;  uncovered;  bare. 

A  philosopher  being  asked  in  what  a  wise  man 
differed  from  a  fool?  answered,  Send  them  both 
naked  to  those  who  know  them  not,  and  you  shall 
perceive. — Bacon. 

He  pitying  how  they  stood 
Before  him  naked  to  the  air,  that  now 
Must  suffer  change ; . . . 
As  father  of  his  family,  he  clad 
Their  nakedness  with  skins  of  beasts. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  211. 

2.  Unarmed ;  defenceless  ;  unprovided. 

Had  I  but  served  my  God  with  half  the  zeal 
I  served  my  king,  he  would  not  in  mine  age, 
Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 
T,  ., ,  Ungrateful  men, 

Behold  my  bosom  naked  to  your  swords, 
And  let  the  man  that's  injured  strike  the  blow. 
_..    .  Addison,  Cato 

3.  Plain ;  evident ;  not  hidden.    Latinism. 

The  truth  appears  so  naked  on  my  side, 
That  any  purblind  eye  may  find  it  out. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  ii.4 

4.  Mere  ;  bare  ;  wanting  the  necessary  addi- 
tions; simple;  abstracted. 

Not  that  God  doth  require  nothing  unto  happi 
ness  at  the  hands  of  men,  saving  only  a  naked  be 
lief,  for  hope  and  charity  we  may  not  exclude;  but 
that  without  belief  all  other  things  are  as  nothing 
and  it  is  the  ground  of  those  other  divine  virtues.— 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

With  -t-  as  the  sign  of  the  participle. 

But  seeing  one  run  nakt,  as  he  were  wood, 
Amid  their  way,  they  cried  '  Hoe,  sirra,  back  ! ' 

Harrington,  Translation  of  Ariosto,  xxix.  52. 

(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Naked  bed.  Bed  of  which  the  occupant  is 
naked. 

When  in  my  naked  bed  my  limbs  were  laid. 

Hirrourjor  Magistrates. 

fcne  declared  . . .  that  she  would  never  go  into  a 
naked  bed  on  board  ship  again.  —  Armory,  John 
Buncle,  \.  p.  90. 

Such  are  the  earliest  and  the  latest  in- 
stances as  taken  from  Nares  (H.  and  W.)  ; 
the  intermediate  ones  being  numerous,  and 
showing  that  the  term  was  common. 

Naked  lady.  s.  [two  words.]  Popular 
name  of  the  Meadow  Saffron,  Colchicum 
autumnale,  of  which  the  flower  appears  in 
autumn  without  any  leaf,  the  leaf  in  spring 
without  any  flower. 

Nakedly,  adv.     In  a  naked  manner. 

] .  Without  covering. 
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Numberless  things,  which  we  pass  by  in  their 
common  dress,  shock  us  when  they  are  nakedly 
represented.— Burke,  Vindication  of  Natural  So- 
ciety. 

•2.  Simply  ;  merely  ;  barely ;  in  the  abstract. 

Though  several  single  letters  nakedly  considered, 
are  found  to  be  articulations  only  of  spirit  or  breath, 
and  not  of  breath  vocalized ;  yet  there  is  that  pro- 
perty in  all  letters  of  aptness,  to  be  conjoined  in 
syllables.— Holder. 

3.  Discoverably ;  evidently. 

So  blinds  the  sharpest  counsels  of  the  wise 
This  overshadowing  Providence  on  high, 
And  dazzleth  all  their  clearest  sighted  eyes, 
That  they  see  not  how  nakedly  they  lie.     Daniel. 
Truth  seeketh  no  holes  to  hide  itself:  Prinees, 
that  will  hold   covenant,  must   deal   openly  and 
nakedly.— Fuller,  History  of  the  Holy  War,  p.  92. 
Nakedness,    s.       Attribute    suggested    by 
Naked. 

1.  Nudity;  want  of  covering. 

My  face  I'll  grime  with  filth ; 
And  with  presented  nakedness  out-face 
The  winds  and  persecutions  of  the  sky. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  3. 
Nor  he  their  outward  only,  with  the  skins 
Of  beasts,  but  inward  nakedness,  much  more 
Opprobrious  !  with  his  robe  of  righteousness 
Arraying,  covered  from  his  father's  sight. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  220. 
I  entreat  my  gentle  readers  to  sew  on  their  tuckers 
again,  and  not  to  imitate  the  nakedness,  but  the  in- 
nocence of  their  mother  Eve.— Addison,  Guardian. 

2.  Want  of  provision  for  defence. 

Ye  are  spies ;  to  see  the  nakedness  of  the  land  ye 
are  come.— Genesis,  xlii.  9. 

3.  Plainness  ;    evidence ;    want  of  conceal- 
ment. 

Why  seekest  thou  to  cover  with  excuse 
That  which  appears  in  proper  nalcedness  1 

Shakespear,  Mitch  Ado  about  Nothing,  iv.  1. 

The  nakedness  of  which  opinion  will  not  permit 
me  to  look  any  longer  thereupon. — J.  Spencer,  Dis- 
course concerning  Prodigies,  p.  221. 

Wall.  s.    See  Nawl. 

Nambypamby.  adj.     Having  little  affected 
prettinesses. 

Another  small  poet  of  this  age  is  Ambrose  Philips. 
. . .  Philips,  in  some  of  his  later  effusions,  had  gone, 
in  pursuit  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  nature  and 
simplicity,  into  a  style  of  writing  in  short  verses 
with  not  overmuch  meaning,  which  his  enemies 
parodied  under  the  name  of  Namby-pamby.  On 
the  whole,  however,  he  had  no  great  reason  to  com- 
plain :  if  his  poetry  was  laughed  at  by  Pope  and  the 
Tories,  it  was  both  lauded,  and  very  substantial]  v 
rewarded,  by  the  Whigs,  who  not  only  made  Philips 
a  lottery  commissioner  and  a  justice  of  peace  for 
Westminster,  but  continued  to  push  him  forward 
till  he  became  member  for  the  county  of  Armagh  in 
the  Irish  parliament,  and  afterwards  judge  of  the 
Irish  Prerogative  Court.  His  success  in  life  is  al- 
luded to  in  the  same  part  of  the  Dunciad  where 
Broome  is  brought  in— in  the  line, 

'  Lo !  Ambrose  Philips  is  preferred  for  wit ! ' 
This  Namby-pamby  Philips,  who  was  born  in  1671 , 
and  lived  till  1749,  must  not  be  confounded  with 
John  Philips,  the  author  of  the  mock-heroic  poem 
of  '  The  Splendid  Shilling'  (published  in  1708),  and 
also  of  a  poem  in  two  books,  in  serious  blank  verse, 
entitled  Cider.— Craik.  History  of  English  Litera- 
ture, i.  264. 

Name.  s.     [A.S.  nama.] 
1.  Discriminative  appellation  of  an  individual. 
What  is  thy  name  I—  Thou'lt  be  afraid  to  hear  it.— 
No :  though  thou  call'st  thyself  a  hotter  name 
Than  any  is  in  hell. — My  name's  Macbeth. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  7. 

He  called  their  names  after  the  names  by  which 
his  father  had  called  them.— Genesis,  xxvi.  18. 

Thousands  there  were  in  darker  fame  that  dwell, 
Whose  names  some  nobler  poem  shall  adorn. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  clxxvi. 

2.  Term  by  which  any  kind  of  species  is  dis- 
tinguished. 

What's  in  a  name '!    That  which  we  call  a  rose, 
By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  2. 
If  every  particular  idea  that  we  take  in,  should 
have  a  distinct  name,  names  must  be  endless. — 
Locke. 

In  the  following  example  the  word  is  in  an- 
tithesis to  the  quality  that  suggests  the 
name. 

There  is  a  friend  which  is  only  a  friend  in  name.— 
Ecclesiasticus,  xxxvii.  1. 

3.  Person. 

They  list  with  women  each  degenerate  name, 
Who  dares  not  hazard  life  for  future  fame. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  v.  980. 

4.  Reputation ;    character ;    that    which    is 
commonly  said  of  anyone. 
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The  king's  army  was  the  last  enemy  the  west  had 
been  acquainted  with,  and  had  left  no  good  name 
behind. — Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand 
Rebellion. 

5.  Renown  ;  fame  ;  distinction ;  note. 

What  men  of  name  resort  to  him  ? — 
Sir  Walter  Herbert,  a  renowned  soldier ; 
And  Rice  ap  Thomas  with  a  valiant  crew, 
And  many  others  of  great  name  and  worth. 

Sliakespear,  Richard  III.  iv.  5. 
All  these  shall  be  towns  of  mighty  fame, 
Though  now  they  lie  obscure,  and  lands  without  a 
name. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vi.  1053. 

'  The  journals  may  praise,  but  the  public  will  not 
buy  it.  "  But  you  will  have  got  a  name,"  you  say. 
Yes,  a  name  as  a  poet  just  sufficiently  known  to 
make  every  man  in  practical  business  disinclined  to 
give  fair  trial  to  your  talents  in  a  single  department 
of  positive  life :  none  like  to  employ  poets, — a  name 
that  will  not  put  a  penny  in  your  purse ;  worse  still, 
that  will  operate  as  a  barrier  against  every  escape  into 
the  ways  whereby  men  get  to  fortune. — Lord  Lytton, 
My  Novel,  b.  vi.  ch.  xiv. 

'  Tell  her  that  I  am  nameless,  and  will  yet  make  a 
name.'  A  name!  Was  this  but  an  idle  boast,  or 
was  it  one  of  those  flashes  of  conviction  which  are 
never  belied,  lighting  up  our  future  for  one  lurid 
instant,  and  then  fading  into  darkness  V—lbid.  b.  vi. 
oh.  xviii. 

6.  Opprobrious  appellation. 

The  husband 

Bids  her  confess :  calls  her  ten  thousand  names ; 
In  vain  she  kneels.  Granville. 

Like  the  watermen  of  Thames, 
I  row  by  and  call  them  names.  Swift,  Miscellanies. 

In  the  name  of  (any  person  or  thing). 

In  the  name  o/the  people, 
And  in  the  power  of  us  the  tribunes,  we 
Banish  him.  Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  3. 

I'll  to  him  again  in  the  name  of  Brook ; 
He'll  tell  me  all  his  purpose. 

Id.,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  4. 
When  Ulysses  with  fallacious  arts, 
Had  forged  a  treason  in  my  patron's  name, 
My  kinsman  fell. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JZneid,  ii.  116. 
Name.  v.  a. 

1.  Discriminate  by  a  particular  appellation 
imposed. 

Thou  hast  had  already  seven  husbands,  neither 
wast  thou  named  after  any  of  them.— Tobit,  iii.  8. 

His  name  was  called  Jesus,  which  was  so  named 
of  the  angel  before  he  was  conceived. — Luke,  ii.  21. 
I  mention  here  a  son  of  the  king's  whom  Florizel 
I  now  name  to  you ;  and  with  speed  so  pace 
To  speak  of  Perdita. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  chorus. 
Thus  was  the  building  left 
•  Ridiculous,  and  the  work  Confusion  named. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  62. 

2.  Mention  by  name. 

To  speak  I  tried,  and  forthwith  spake ; 
My  tongue  obey'd,  and  readily  could  name 
Whate'er  I  saw.       Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  271. 
Those  whom  the  fables  name  of  monstrous  size. 

Ibid.,  i.  197. 

3.  Specify:  nominate. 

I  pray  thee,  divine  unto  me  by  the  familiar  spirit, 
and  bring  me  him  up  whom  I  shall  name  unto  thee. 
— 1  Samuel,  xxviii.  8. 

Did  my  father's  godson  seek  your  life  ? 
He  whom  my  father  named  1    Your  Edgar  ? 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  1. 

Let  any  one  name  that  proposition,  whose  terms 
or  ideas  were  either  of  them  innate. — Locke. 

4.  Utter ;  mention. 

Let  my  name  be  named  on  them. — Genesis,  xlviii. 
16. 

5.  Entitle. 

Celestial,  whether  among  the  thrones,  or  named 
Of  them  the  highest. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  296. 
Nameless,  adj. 

1.  Not  distinguished  by  any  discriminative 
appellation. 

On  the  cold  earth  lies  th'  unregarded  king, 
A  headless  carcass,  and  a  nameless  thing. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Destruction  of  Troy. 
The  milky  way, 
Framed  of  many  nameless  stars.  Waller. 

Thy  reliques,  Rowe,  to  this  fair  urn  we  trust, 
And  sacred,  place  by  Dryden 's  awful  dust; 
Beneath  a  rude  and  nameless  stone  he  lies, 
To  which  thy  tomb  shall  guide  enquiring  eyes. 

Pope,  Epitaph  intended  for  Mr.  Rowe. 

2.  Person  or  thing  whose  name  is  not  known 
or  mentioned ;  anonymous. 

Little  credit  is  due  to  accusations  of  this  kind, 
when  they  come  from  suspected,  that  is,  from  name- 
less pens.— Bishop  Atterbury. 

Such  imag'ry  of  greatness  ill  became 
A  nameless  dwelling,  and  an  unknown  name. 

Harte. 
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I  once  had  a  cousin  who  sung,  Tom ; 

But  her  name  shall  be  nameless  now ; 
And  the  sound  of  those  songs  is  still  young,  Tom ; 

Though  we  are  no  longer  so.  Praed. 

Namely,  adv.  Particularly;  specially;  to 
mention  by  name. 

It  can  be  to  nature  no  injury,  that  of  her  we  say 
the  same  which  diligent  beholders  of  her  works 
have  observed ;  namely,  that  she  provideth  for  all 
living  creatures  nourishment  which  may  suffice.— 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

For  the  excellency  of  the  soul,  namely,  its  power 
of  divining  in  dreams ;  that  several  such  divinations 
have  been  made,  none  can  question. — Addison, 
Spectator. 

Namesake,  s.  One  who  has  the  same  name 
with  another. 

Nor  does  the  dog-fish  at  sea  much  more  make 
out  the  dog  of  land,  than  that  his  cognominal,  or 
namesake  in  the  heavens.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errours. 

One  author  is  a  mole  to  another:  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  discover  beauties ;  they  have  eyes  only 
for  blemishes :  they  can  indeed  see  the  light,  as  is 
said  of  their  namesakes ;  but  immediately  shut  their 
eyes. — A  ddison. 

Respecting  language,  I  willingly  hold  communi- 
cation in  that  spoken  by  my  respected  grandmother, 
Hilda  of  Middleham,  who  died  in  odour  of  sanctity, 
little  short,  if  we  may  presume  to  say  so,  of  her  glo- 
rious namesake,  the  blessed  Saint  Hilda  of  Whitby, 
God  be  gracious  to  her  soul !— Sir  W.  Scott,  Ivanhoe, 
ch.  iv. 

It  was  supposed  that,  on  her  death-bed,  Mrs.  Eger- 
ton  had  recommended  her  impoverished  namesakes 
and  kindred  to  the  care  of  her  husband. — Lord 
Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.ii.  ch.  v. 

Nankeen,  s.  Kind  of  light  cotton,  first 
manufactured  at  Nankin,  in  China. 

The  colour  of  nankeen  is  that  of  the  cotton  wool 
of  which  it  is  manufactured. .  . .  They  are  sometimes 
bleached,  and  then  they  are  called  white  nankeens. 
—Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Litera- 
ture, and  Art. 

There  was  your  little  cap  that  I  worked  myself, 
and  your  poor  little  nankeen  jacket  that  you  were 
so  proud  to  throw  off. — Lord  Lytton,  The  Caxtons, 
pt.  ii.  ch.  v. 
In  the  plural.     Trousers  made  of  nankeen. 

'  Zounds  and  the  devil ! '  cried  the  Squire,  nibbing 
himself  as  he  rose  to  his  feet.  '  Hush,'  said  the 
Parson,  gently.  '  What  a  horrible  oath ! '  '  Horrible 
oath!  If  you  had  my  nankeens  on,'  said  the  Squire, 
still  rubbing  himself,  'and  had  fallen  into  a 
thicket  of  thistles,  with  a  donkey's  teeth  within  an 
inch  of  your  ear !  .  .  Ugh,  you  beast ! '  cried  Mr. 
Hazeldean,  all  his  wrath  re-awakened,  whether  by 
reference  to  the  donkey  species,  or  his  inability  to 
reply  to  the  Parson,  or  perhaps  by  some  sudden 
prick  too  sharp  for  humanity— especially  humanity 
in  nankeens— to  endure  without  kicking.  —  Lord 
Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  i.  ch.  ii. 

Nandu.  s.  [?  Brazilian.]  Bird,  akin  to  the 
ostriches,  so  called.  See  Rhea. 

The  nandu  has  been  sometimes  called  the  ostrich 
of  Magellan. . . .  The  bill  of  the  nandu  is  short. . . . 
The  nandus  extend  their  wings  when  they  run. .  . . 
The  young  nandus  which  are  brought  up  in  houses 
soon  become  familiar. . . .  The  inhabitants  of  Para- 
guay strip  the  neck  and  part  of  the  breast  of  the 
nandus,  and  having  stretched  the  skin  and  made  it 
supple,  the_y  form  it  into  purses.— Translation  of 
Cuvier's  Regne  Animal. 

Nantz.  s.  Brandy  of  Nantz;  brandy  in 
general. 

'  What  say  you  to  a  drop  of  as  fine  Nantz  as  you 
ever  tasted  in  your  life,  old  cove  ? '  said  Zoroaster.— 
'  I  have  no  sort  of  objection  to  it,"  returned  Peter, 
'  provided  you  will  all  pledge  my  toast.' — W.  H. 
Ainsworth,  Rookwood. 

Nap.  *.  Abbreviation  for  Napoleon,  i.e. 
the  coin  so  called.  Colloquial. 

You  remember  black  Jean,  whom  we  call  Sans- 
culotte. He  would  have  filled  a  churchyard  with 
his  own  brats  for  a  five-franc  piece ;  but  he  would 
not  have  crossed  a  churchyard  alone  at  night  for  a 
thousand  Naps. — Lord  Lytton,  What  will  he  do  with 
it '{  p.  309. 

Nap.    s.    [see   Nopster.]     Down;   villous 
substance. 
Amongst  those  leaves  she  made  a  butterfly 

With  excellent  device  and  wondrous  flight ; 
The  velvet  nap  which  on  his  wings  doth  lie, 
The  silken  down  with  which  his  back  is  dight. 

Spenser,  Jtfuiopotmos. 

Jack  Cade  the  clothier  means  to  dress  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  set  a  new  nap  upon  it.— Shakespear, 
Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iv.  2. 

Ah  !  where  must  needy  poet  seek  for  aid, 
When  dust  and  rain  at  once  his  coat  invade  ? 
His  only  coat !  where  dust  confused  with  rain 
Roughens  the  nap,  and  leaves  a  mingled  stain. 

Swift,  Description  of  a  City-Shower. 

Well-.shaped,  too,  was  Uncle  Jack,  about  five  feet 

eight,  the  proper  height  for  an  active  man  of  busi- 
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ness.  He  wore  a  black  coat ;  but  to  make  the  nap 
look  the  fresher,  he  had  given  it  the  relief  of  gilt 
buttons,  on  which  were  wrought  a  small  crown  and 
anchor ;  at  the  distance  this  button  looked  like  the 
king's  button,  and  gave  him  the  air  of  one  who  had 
a  place  about  Court. — Lord  Lytton,  The  Caxtons 
pt.  ii.  ch.  ii. 

Nap.  s.  [A.S.  cncsp."]  Knob;  protuberance; 
top  of  a  hill.  See  Nape. 

Between  this  intrenchment  and  the  innermost 

one,  is  no  space  of  ground  at  all,  but  only  a  deep 

trench  and  a  high  vallum,  including  a  large  level 

piece  of  ground,  which  is  higher  than  any  other 

part  of  this  fortification,  it  being  the  nap  of  the 

hill. — Careiv,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

Nap.  v.  n.  [A.S.  nappan;  German,  knappen 

=  snap,  come  down  suddenly  on  anything, 

knap ;  Swiss,  gndppsen  =  nod  ;  at  present 

the  word  is  rarer  than  take  a  nap.]    Sleep ; 

be  drowsy  or  secure ;  be  supinely  careless. 

Or  to  his  shame  it  might  be  said 
They  took  him  napping  in  his  bed. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  3,  437. 
A  wolf  took  a  dog  napping  at  his  master's  door.— 
Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

What  is  seriously  related  by  Helmont,  that  foul 
linen,  stopt  in  a  vessel  that  hath  wheat  in  it,  will  in 
twenty-one  days'  time  turn  the  wheat  into  mice; 
without  conjuring,  one  may  guess  to  have  been  the 
philosophy  and  information  of  some  housewife,  who 
had  not  so  carefully  covered  her  wheat,  but  that 
the  mice  could  come  at  it,  and  were  there  taken 
napping  just  when  they  had  made  an  end  of  their 
good  cheer. — Bentley. 

Nap.  s.     Slumber. 

Mopsa  sat  swallowing  of  sleep  with  open  mouth, 
making  such  a  noise,  as  nobody  could  lay  the  steal- 
ing of  a  nap  to  her  charge. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Let  your  bounty  take  a  nap,  and  I  will  awake  it 
anon. — Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  v.  1. 

The  sun  had  long  since  in  the  lap 
Of  Thetis,  taken  out  his  nap, 
And,  like  a  lobster  boil'd,  the  morn 
From  black  to  red  began  to  turn. 

Sutler,  Hudibras.  ii.  2,  25. 

Churchill,  himself  unconscious  of  his  powers, 
In  penury  consumed  his  idle  hours !  . . . 
Lifted  at  length,  by  dignity  of  thought 
And  dint  of  genius,  to  an  affluent  lot, 
He  laid  his  head  in  Luxury's  soft  lap, 
And  took,  too  often,  there  his  easy  nap. 

Cowper,  Table  Talk. 

In  December,  1785,  Miss  Burney  was  on  a  visit  to 
Mrs.  Delany  at  Windsor.  The  dinner  was  over. 
The  old  lady  was  taking  a  nap.  Her  grandniece,  a 
little  girl  of  seven,  was  playing  at  some  Christmas 
game  with  the  visitors,  when  the  door  opened,  and 
a  stout  gentleman  entered  unannounced,  with  a 
star  on  his  breast,  and  '  What?  what  ?  what  ? '  in  his 
mouth.  A  cry  of  '  The  King ! '  was  set  up.— Mae- 
aulay,  Critical  and  Historical  Essays,  Madame 
D'Arblay. 

Naptakingr.  s.  Surprise ;  seizure  on  a  sud- 
den ;  unexpected  onset,  like  that  made  on 
men  asleep. 

Naptakings,  assaults,  spoilings,  and  firings,  have 
in  our  forefathers'  days,  between  us  and  France, 
been  common.— Carew. 

Nape.  s.  [nap  from  cncep.']  Protuberance  of 
the  neck  behind. 

Turn  your  eyes  towards  the  napes  of  your  necks, 
and  make  but  an  interiour  survey  of  your  good 
selves. — Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  ii.  1. 

Domitian  dreamed,  the  night  before  he  was  slain, 
that  a  golden  head  was  growing  out  of  the  nape  of 
his  neck. — Bacon. 

Napery.  s.  Linen  for  the  table;  linen  in 
general. 

Some  her  husband's  gowne, 
Some  a  pillowe  of  dowue, 
Some  of  the  napery  ; 
And  all  this  shifte  they  make 
For  the  good  ale  sake. 

Skelton,  The  Tunning  of  Elinor  Rumming. 

He  did  eat  no  meat  on  table-cloths ; . . .  out  of 
mere  necessity ;  because  they  had  nor  meat  nor 
napery.  —  Gayton,  Notes  to  Translation  of  Don 
Quixote,  p.  93. 

A  gentleman  that  loves  clean  napery. 

Shirley,  Hyde  Park. 

Naphtha,  s.  See  extract  from  Brande  and 
Cox. 

This  nephta  is  an  oily  or  fat  liquid  substance,  in 
colour  not  unlike  soft  white  clay.— Sir  T.  Herbert, 
Relation  of  some  Years'  Travels  into  Africa  and 
the  Great  Asia,  p.  182. 

From  the  arched  roof 
Pendant  by  subtle  magick,  many  a  row 
Of  starry  lamps,  and  burning  cressets,  fed 
With  naphtha  and  asphaltus,  yielded  light 
As  from  a  sky.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  726. 

Naplttha  is  a  very  pure,  clear,  and  thin  mineral 
fluid,  of  a  very  pale  yellow,  with  a  cast  of  brown  in 
it.  It  is  soft  and  oily  to  the  touch,  of  a  sharp  and 
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unpleasing  taste,  and  of  a  brisk  and  penetrating 
smi-11 ;  of  the  bituminous  kind.  It  is  extremely 
ready  to  take  fire.— Sir  J.  Hill,  Materia  Medica. 

Tliis  term  [naphtha],  originally  applied  to  one  of 
the  products  of  the  distillation  of  pit  coal,  has  been 
i-xtcnded  to  a  variety  of  native  hydrocarbons,  issu- 
iucr  often  in  large  quantities  from  fissures  in  con- 
nection with  coal  strata  and  in  other  localities.  The 
Bunneu  petroleum  or  naphtha  has  long  been  cele- 
brated ;  it  issues  from  a  sandy  loam  resting  on  bitu- 
minous shale,  and  coal  strata,  and  is  used  in  lamps, 
and  mixed  with  earth  for  fuel.  Enormous  quanti- 
ties of  nnphthn,  under  the  name  of  Rock  Oil,  have 
been  imported  from  Canada  and  from  the  United 
States.  The  Mecca  wells  of  Ohio  are  sunk  in  a 
sand-stone  saturated  with  the  oil,  and  have  yielded 
from  twelve  to  twenty  barrels  of  oil  daily.  One  of 
the  Canadian  wells  is  said  to  have  yielded  a  thousand 
gallons  an  hour,  much  of  which  ran  to  waste  from 
want  of  moans  to  store  it.  These  supplies  are  appa- 
rently inexhaustible,  and  have  led,  as  already  stated, 
to  large  importations  into  this  country,  where  the 
oils  are  used  for  various  purposes.  It  need  scarcely 
be  observed-,  that  on  account  of  the  ready  and  dan- 
gerous inflammability  of  all  these  products,  careful 
precautions  against  fire  are  requisite  in  the  ware- 
houses in  which  they  are  stored.— Brande  and  Cox, 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Naphthalin.  s.     See  extracts. 

According  to  Reichenbaoh.  napthaline  is  among 
the  products  of  the  distillation  of  wood  :  but,  as  it  is 
more  characteristic  of  coal-tar,  we  shall  describe  it 
as  a  product  of  the  distillation  of  coal.  When  coal 
is  distilled,  it  yields,  besides  coke,  coal  gas,  a  mixture 
of  light  carburetted  hydrogen,  olefiant  gas,  and  the 
vapours  of  several  volatile  carbo-hydrogens ;  also 
a  watery  liquid  containing  ammonia  and  hydrocy- 
anic acid  ;  and  finally,  tar  and  oil,  containing  most 
of  the  ingredients  of  wood-tar,  with  a  large  propor- 
tion of  napthaline.  The  formula  of  napthaline  is 
(  II.  It  crystallizes  from  the  oil  of  coal-tar,  after 
it  has  been  rectified,  and  is  purified  by  crystalliza- 
tion from  alcohol.  It  forms  shining  plates  of  a  strong 
and  peculiar  volatile,  fusible  at  176°,  boiling  at  423°. 
It  burns  with  a  smoky  flame.— Turner,  Elements  of 
Chemistry:  1247. 

Naphthalin  [is]  a  solid  hydrocarbon  =  CSOH10, 
formed  during  the  destructive  distillation  of  pit 
coal  for  the  production  of  gas.  It  is  obtained  by 
redistilling  the  coal  tar.  It  is  a  white  crystalline 
substance,  heavier  than  water,  and  of  a  peculiar 
aromatic  odour.  It  is  extremely  volatile  (fusing  at 
ISO0),  and  its  vapour  condenses  in  large  white  flaky 
crystals.  It  burns  with  much  smoke.  It  is  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether.  This  substance  has  given  rise 
to  an  infinity  of  compounds  with  acids,  chlorine, 
bromine,  &c.  none  of  which  are  of  practical  im- 
portance, but  curious  in  reference  to  the  substitu- 
tion of  compounds,  and  to  the  nomenclatural 
difficulties  in  which  they  are  involved.  In  some  of 
our  gas-works  naphthalin  is  occasionally  formed  in 
such  quantities  as  to  produce  much  inconvenience 
by  plugging  up  the  service  pipes.— Brande  and  Cox, 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Napkin,  s.     [diminutive  of  Nap.] 

1 .  Cloth  used  at  table  to  wipe  the  hands. 

By  the  Lord,  a  buck-basket  \  rammed  me  in  with 
foul  shirts  and  smocks,  socks,  foul  stockings,  and 
greasy  napkins.  —  Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  iii.  5. 

By  art  were  weaved  napkins,  shirts,  and  coats,  in- 
consumptible  by  lire.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Er- 
roui's. 

The  same  matter  was  woven  into  a  napkin  at 
Louvain,  which  was  cleansed  by  being  burnt  in  the 
&re.—J!ishop  Wilkins. 

Napkins  Heliogabalus  had  of  cloth  of  gold,  but 
they  were  most  commonly  of  linen,  or  soft  wool.— 
Arouthnot. 

2.  Handkerchief. 

I  am  glad  I  have  found  this  napkin; 
This  was  her  first  remembrance  from  the  Moor. 

Sliakespc-ar,  Othello,  iii.  3. 
Orlando  doth  commend  him  to  you  both 
And  to  that  youth  he  calls  his  Rosalind 
He  sends  this  bloody  napkin. 

Id.,  As  you  like  it,  iv.  3. 

Napless,  adj.    Wanting  nap ;  threadbare. 

\Vcru  he  to  stand  for  consul,  ne'er  would  he 
Appear  i'  the  market-place,  nor  on  him  put 
The  napless  vesture  of  humility. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  ii.  2. 

His  only  coat, 

Eldest  of  things  \  and  napless,  as  an  heath 
Of  small  extent  by  fleecy  myriads  grazed. 

Shenstone,  Economy,  pt.  iii. 

Napoleon,  .s.  French  coin  so  called,  bearing 
the  impress  of  Napoleon  I.,  value  twenty 
francs. 

Let  me,  for  my  part,  make  a  clean  breast  of  it, 
and  own  that  your  humble  servant  did,  on  one  oc- 
casion, win  a  score  of  Napoleons;  and  beginning 
With  a  sum  of  no  less  than  live  shillings.— Thackeray 
The  Kickleburys  on  tlie  Rhine. 

Nappy,  adj.     Old  epithet  applied  to   ale : 
(this  is  the  entry  in  the  previous  editions, 
VOL.  II. 
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and  the  present  editor  is  unable  to  give 
greater  definitude  to  it). 

Nappy  ale,  good  and  stale,  in  a  browne  bowle, 
Which  did  about  the  board  merrilye  trowle. 

Old  Ballad,  The  King  and  Miller  of  Mansfield. 
In  misling  days,  when  I  my  thresher  heard, 
With  nappy  beer  I  to  the  barn  repair'd. 

Gay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Tuesday. 

Nar.  adj.     Nearer.     Obsolete. 

To  kirk  the  nar,  from  God  more  far, 
Has  bene  an  old-said  saw. 

Spenser,  Sheplierd's  Calendar,  July. 
Narcissus,  s.  [Lat. ;  flower  so  called,  named 
after  Narcissus,  the  son  of  the  river-god 
Kephisus  and  the  nymph  Liriope ;  as  such, 
a  proper,  rather  than  a  common,  name.] 
Plant  of  the  genus  so  called.    See  extract. 
The  species  [of  the  narcissus']  are  very  numerous; 
and  from  their  delicate  shape,  soft  and  various  co- 
lour, and  sweet  scent,  have  long  been  favourite 
objects  of  cultivation,  especially  the  daffodils,  jon- 
quils, and  tazettas.  Some  of  the  more  hardy  species 
grow  wild  in  our  woods  and  under  our  hedges ;  but 
the  finer  sorts  are  natives  of  more  southern  lati- 
tudes.   They  are  divided  into  several  groups  or  sub- 
gi  nera,  of  which  the  principal  are :  '  Ajax,'  the  daf- 
fodils; 'Ganymedes,' the  rush  daffodils;  '  Hermione,' 
the  Polyanthus  narcissi  :  and  '  Queltia,'  the  mock 
narcissi.— Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  A  rt. 

Narcotic,  adj.  [Gr.  rapKwTiicbc  =  benumb- 
ing, making  torpid,  from  vapicau  and  vnp- 
KO(O  =  become  torpid  ;  rcipKnmc*  =  torpor  ; 
vapK>)  =  the  torpedo.]  Producing  torpor 
or  stupefaction. 

The  ancients  esteemed  it  narcotick  or  stupefac- 
tive,  and  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  list  of  poisons  by 
Dioscorides. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

Narcotick  includes  all  that  part  of  the  materia 
medica.  which  any  way  produces  sleep,  whether 
called  by  this  name,  or  hypnoticks,  or  opiates.— 
Quincy. 

Narcotic,  s.     Narcotic  poison  or  medicine. 

Narcotics  [are]  substances  which,  in  a  moderate 
dose,  occasion  a  temporary  increase  of  the  actions  of 
the  nervous  and  vascular  systems,  but  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  greater  depression  of  the  vital  powers  than 
is  commensurate  with  the  degree  of  previous  excite- 
ment, and  which  is  generally  followed  by  torpor  and 
sleep.  The  relative  intensity  of  these  primary  and 
secondary  effects  varies  in  the  different  narcotics, 
and  even  in  the  same  narcotic  in  different  doses,  in 
some  cases,  especially  if  the  quantity  administered 
be  considerable,  the  symptoms  of  diminished  sense 
and  action  follow  so  immediately,  that  the  previous 
stage  of  action  is  very  obscure,  or  not  in  the  least 
perceptible,  while  in  other  cases  the  operation  of 
the  substances  is  more  particularly  directed  towards 
the  heart  and  arteries,  and  syncope  succeeds  the 
exhibition.  These  facts  have  led  many  physiologists 
to  deny  the  stimulant  nature  of  these  bodies,  and  to 
consider  their  primary  operation  as  one  of  a  de- 
pressing kind,  whence  they  have  bestowed  upon 
them  the  name  of  Sedatives.— Paris,  Pharmaco- 
logia. 

Narcotical.  adj.  Same  as  Narcotic.  Rare. 
Medicines  which  they  call  narcotical,  that  is  to 
say,  such  as  benowme  and  dead  the  diseased.— 
Harmar,  Translation  of  Beza,  p.  421 :  1587. 

Narcoticaiiy.  adv.  In  a  narcotic  manner ; 
after  the  manner  of  a  narcotic. 

Arresting  the  impetuous  motion  of  the  spirits, . . . 
as  those  things  do,  that  pass  for  narcotically  cold.— 
W In  nock,  Observations  on  the  present  Manners  of 
the  English,  p.  222. 

Narcotine.  s.  In  Chemistry.  One  of  the 
active  principles  of  O  p  i  u  m.  See  extract. 

Narcotine  is  possessed  rather  of  stimulant  quali- 
ties, and  is  the  cause,  perhaps,  of  the  excitement 
which  opium  occasions;  the  statements,  however, 
as  to  its  medicinal  action  are  much  at  variance. 
Narcotine  is  almost  insoluble  in  water  and  in  weak 
solutions  of  ammonia  and  potash.  Alcohol  and 
ether  dissolve  it,  but  not  very  freely.  It  fuses  at 
2b!s  ,  and  concretes  into  a  crystalline  mass  on  cool- 
ing.— Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Lite- 
rature, and  Art. 

Narcotism,  s.  Condition  of  one  affected  by 
a  narcotic  ;  state  resembling  that  brought 
about  by  a  narcotic. 

Narcotize,  v.  a.     Bring  under  the  influence, 
or  as  under  the  influence,  of  a  narcotic; 
affect  with  Narcotism. 
Nard.  ft.     [Lat.  nardus ;  Gr.  v<tp£oc. ;  Hebrew 
nerd.~\     Same  as  Spikenard. 

He  now  is  come 

Into  the  blissful  field,  through  groves  of  myrrh, 
And  flow  ring  odours,  cassia,  nard,  and  balm. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  291. 
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Hast  thou  smelt  o'  the  bud  o'  the  briar, 
Or  the  nard  in  the  fire  ?      B.  Jonson,  Underwoods. 
Nare.  s.     [Lat.  nares,  pi.]     Nostril.     Rare. 

There  is  a  Machiavelian  plot, 
Though  every  nare  olfact  it  not. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  1,  741. 

Narrate,  v.  a.     [Lat.  narratus,  pass.  part,  of 
narro  ;  narratio,  -onis.~]     Relate. 

Something  of  what  they  effected,  I  have  endea- 
voured to  narrate-,  much,  however,  has  been  left 
untold.  —  Buckle,  History  of  Civilization  in  England, 
vol.  ii.  ch.  vi. 

Narration.  *.     Account  ;  relation  ;  history. 

He  did  doubt  of  the  truth  of  that  narration.— 
—  Abbot. 

Considering  the  infinite  number  and  the  difficulty 
which  they  find  that  desire  to  look  into  the  narra- 
tions of  the  story,  or  the  variety  of  the  matter,  we 
have  been  careful  that  they  that  will  read  may  have 
delight.—  2  Maccabees,  ii.  24. 

Homer  introduces  the  best  instructions,  in  the 
midst  of  the  plainest  narrations.—  Broome,  On  the 
Odyssey. 

Narrative,  adj. 

1  .  Relating  ;  giving  an  account. 

To  judicial  acts  credit  ought  to  be  given,  though 
the  words  be  narrative.—  Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris 

Canonici. 

2.  Storytelling  ;  apt  to  relate  things  past. 

Age,  as  Davenant  says,  is  always  narrative.— 
Dryden. 

The  poor,  the  rich,  the  valiant  and  the  sage, 
And  boasting  youth,  and  narrative  old  age.     Pope. 

In  narrative  clearness,  grace,  and  spirit,  at  least, 
it  [Hume's  History  of  England]  is  not  excelled, 
scarcely  equalled,  by  any  other  completed  historical 
work  in  the  language.—  Craik,  History  of  English 
Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  338. 

Narrative.  *.     Relation  ;  account  ;  story. 

In  the  instructions  I  give  to  others,  concerning 
what  they  should  do,  take  a  narrative  of  what  you 
have  done.—  South,  Sermons. 

Cynthio  was  much  taken  with:  my  narrative  — 
Tatler. 

While  other  races  of  mankind  (our  own.  the  Ger- 

manic, included)  have  exhausted  their  creative  ener- 

gies, and  completed  their  allotted  achievement,  the 

Sclavonian  race  has  yet  a  great  career  to  run  ;  and 

.  .  .  the  narrative  of  Sclavonian  ascendancy  is  the 

remaining  page  that  will  conclude  the  history  of  the 

world.—  Sir  E.  S.  Creasy,  The  Fifteen  Decisive  Bat- 

tles of  tlie  World;  The  Battle  ofPultowa. 

Narratively,  adv.    In  a  narrative  manner  ; 

by  way  of  relation. 

The  words  of  all  judicial  acts  are  written  narra- 
tively, unless  it  be  in  sentences  wherein  dispositive 
and  enacting  terms  are  made  use  of.—  Ayliffe,  Par- 
ergon  Juris  Canonici. 
Narrator,  s.     Teller;  relater. 

He  is  but  a  narrator  of  other  men's  opinions, 
suspending  his  own  judgement.—  Bishop  Mountagu, 
Appeal  to  Ccesar,  p.  5  :  1625. 

Consider  whether  the  narrator  be  honest  and 
faithful,  as  well  as  skilful  ;  whether  he  hath  no  pe- 
culiar gain  or  profit  by  believing  or  reporting  it.— 
Watts,  Logiok. 

The  good  baronet  listened  with  great  attention  : 
and  that  quick  penetration  which  belongs  to  a  man 
of  the  world  enabled  him  to  detect,  that  I  had 
smoothed  over  matters  more  than  became  a  faithful 
narrator.—  Lord  Lytton,  The  Caxtons,  pt.  xi.  ch.i. 

Narratory.  adj.  Having  the  nature  of,  con- 
stituted  by,  consisting  of,  a  narration  ; 
giving  a  relation  of  things. 

Letters,  though  they  be  capable  of  any  subject, 
yet  commonly  they  are  either  narratory,  objurga- 
tory, consolatory,  &c.—Howell,  Familiar  Letters, 

Narrow,  adj.     [A.S.  nearwe,  nearew.] 

1.  Not  broad  or  wide;   having  but  a  small 
distance  from  side  to  side. 

The  angel  of  the  Lord  went  further  and  stood  in 
a  narrow  place,  where  was  no  way  to  turn  either  to 
the  right  hand  or  to  the  left.  —  Numbers,  xxii.  26. 

Edward  from  Belgia, 
Hath  pass'd  in  safety  through  the  narrow  seas. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iv.  8. 

2.  Small  ;  of  no  great  extent  :  (used  of  time 
as  well  as  place). 

From  this  narrow  time  of  gestation  may  ensue 
asmallness  in  the  exclusion;  but  this  inferreth  no 
informity.  —  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Though  the  Jews  were  but  a  small  nation,  and 
confined  to  a  narrow  compass  in  the  world,  yet  the 
first  rise  of  letters  and  languages  is  trulv  to  be  as- 
cribed to  them.—  Bishop  mlkins. 

3.  Covetous  ;  avaricious. 

To  narrow  breasts  he  comes  all  wrapt  in  gain 
To  swelling  hearts  he  shines  in  honour's  fire. 
„  Sir  P.'  Sidney. 

4.  Contracted  j  of  confined  sentiments  ;  un- 
generous. 
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Love  first  invented  verse,  and  form'd  the  rhiine, 
The  motion  measured,  harmonized  the  chime, 
To  liberal  acts  enlarged  the  narrow  soul'd, 
Softeu'd  the  fierce,  and  made  the  coward  bold. 

Dryden,  Cymon  and  Iphigenia.  "3. 

The  greatest  understanding  is  narrow.  How 
much  of  God  and  nature  is  there,  whereof  we  never 
had  any  idea? — Grew,  Cosmologia  Sacra. 

The  hopes  of  good  from  those  whom  we  gratify 
would  produce  a  very  narrow  and  stinted  charity. 
— Bishop  Smalridge. 

5.  Near ;  within  a  small  distance. 

Then  Mnestheus  to  the  head  his  arrow  drove, 
With  lifted  eyes,  and  took  his  aim  above, 
But  made  a  glancing  shot,  and  miss'd  the  dove ; 
Yet  miss'd  so  narrow,  that  he  cut  the  cord 
Which  fasten'd  by  the  foot  the  flitting  bird. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  v.  672. 

6.  Close  ;  vigilant ;  attentive. 

The  orb  he  roam'd  .    " 

With  narrow  search ;  and  with  inspection  deep 
Considered  ev'ry  creature,  which  of  all 
Most  opportune  might  serve  his  wiles. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  is.  82. 
Many  malicious  spies  are  searching  into  the  ac- 
tions of  a  great  man,  who  is  not  always  the  best 
prepared  for  so  narrow  an  inspection. — Addison, 
Spectator. 
Harrow,  v.  a. 

1.  Diminish  with  respect  to  breadth  or  wide- 
ness. 

By  reason  of  the  great  continent  of  Brasilia,  the 
needle  deflecteth  toward  the  land  twelve  degrees ; 
but  at  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  where  the  land  is 
narrowed,  and  the  sea  on  the  other  side,  it  varieth 
about  five  or  six.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

A  government,  which  by  alienating  the  affections, 
losing  the  opinions,  and  crossing  the  interests  of 
the  people,  leaves  out  of  its  compass  the  greatest 
part  of  their  consent,  may  justly  be  said,  in  the 
same  degrees  it  loses  ground,  to  narrow  its  bottom. 
— Sir  W.  Temple. 

2.  Contract. 

a.  Impair  in  dignity  of  extent  or  influence. 

One  science  is  incomparably  above  all  the  rest, 
where  it  is  not  by  corruption  narrowed  into  a  trade, 
for  mean  or  ill  ends,  and  secular  interests ;  I  mean, 
theology,  which  contains  the  knowledge  of  God  and 
his  creatures. — Locke. 

b.  In  sentiment  or  capacity  of  knowledge. 

Desuetude  does  contract  and  narrow  our  facul- 
ties, so  that  we  can  apprehend  only  those  things  in 
which  we  are  conversant. — Dr.  II.  More,  Govern- 
ment of  the  Tongue. 

How  hard  it  is  to  get  the  mind,  narrowed  by  a 
scanty  collection  of  common  ideas,  to  enlarge  itself 
to  a  more  copious  stock. — Locke. 

Lo !  every  finish'd  son  returns  to  thee ; 
First,  slave'  to  words ;  then,  vassal  to  a  name ; 
Then,  dupe  to  party ;  child  and  man  the  same ; 
Bounded  by  nature,  narrow'd  still  by  art, 
A  trifling  head,  and  a  contracted  heart. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  500. 

Here  lies  our  good  Edmund,  whose  genius  was 

such, 

We  scarcely  can  praise  it  or  blame  it  too  much ; 
Who,  born  for  the  universe,  narrowed  his  mind. 
And  to  party  gave  up  what  was  meant  for  mankind. 
Goldsmith,  Retaliation. 

3.  Confine;  limit. 

I  most  find  fault  with  his  narrowing  too  much 
his  own  bottom,  and  his  unwary  sapping  the  found- 
ation on  which  he  stands. — Waterland. 

Our  knowledge  is  much  more  narrowed,  if  we 
confine  ourselves  to  our  own  solitary  reasonings, 
without  much  reading.— Watts. 

By  admitting  too  many  things  at  once  into  one 
question,  the  mind  is  dazzled  and  bewildered; 
whereas  by  limiting  and  narrowing  the  question, 
you  take  a  fuller  survey  of  the  whole.— Id.,  Logick. 

Narrow,  v.  n. 

1.  Be  diminished  with  respect  to  breadth  or 
wideness ;  grow  narrow. 

2.  In  Farriery.     See  extract. 

A  horse  is  said  to  narrow,  when  he  does  not  take 
ground  enough,  and  does  not  bear  far  enough  out 
to  the  one  hand  or  to  the  other.— Farrier's  Dic- 
tionary. 

Narrower,  s.     One  who,  that   which,  nar- 
rows or  contracts. 

Love  is  a  narrower  of  the  heart.— Ccelebs,  i.  235. 
Narrowly .  adv.     In  a  narrow  manner. 

1 .  With  little    breadth  or  wideness ;    with 
small  distance  between  the  sides;   con- 
tractedly ;  without  extent. 

The  church  of  England  is  not  so  narrowly  calcu- 
lated, that  it  cannot  fall  in  with  any  regular  species 
of  government.— Swift. 

2.  Closely;  vigilantly;  attentively;  sparingly. 

My  fellow-schoolmaster 
Doth  watch  Bianca's  steps  so  narrowly. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 
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A  man's  reputation  draws  eyes  upon  him  that 
will  narrowly  inspect  every  part  of  him. — Addison. 
3.  Nearly  ;  within  a  little. 

Some  private  vessels  took  one  of  the  Aquapulca 
ships,  and  very  narrowly  missed  of  the  other. — 
Swift. 

Narrowness,    s.      Attribute    suggested    by 
Narrow. 

1.  Want  of  breadth  or  wideness. 

The  height  of  buildings  and  narrowness  of  streets 
keep  away  the  sunbeams.  —  Burton,  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,  p.  260. 

In  our  Gothick  cathedrals,  the  narrmcness  of  the 
arch  makes  it  rise  in  height,  or  run  out  in  length. — 
Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

2.  Want  of  extent ;  want  of  comprehension. 

That  prince,  who  should  be  so  wise  and  godlike, 
as  by  established  laws  of  liberty  to  secure  protection 
and  encouragement  to  the  honest  industry  of  man- 
kind, against  the  oppi'ession  of  power,  and  narrow- 
ness of  party,  will  quickly  be  too  hard  for  his  neigh- 
bours.— Locke. 

3.  Confined  state ;  contractedness. 

The  most  learned  and  ingenious  society  in  Europe, 
confess  the  narrowness  of  human  attainments.— 
Glanville. 

Cheap  vulgar  arts,  whose  narrowness  affords 
No  flight  for  thoughts,  but  poorly  sticks  at  words. 
Sir  J.  Denham,  To  Sir  R.  Fanshawe. 

The  Latin,  a  severe  and  compendious  language, 
often  expresses  that  in  one  word,  which  either  the 
barbarity  or  the  narrowness  of  modern  tongues 
cannot  supply  in  more. — Dryden. 

4.  Meanness  ;  poverty. 

If  God  will  fit  thee  for  this  passage,  by  taking 
off  thy  load  and  emptying  thy  bags,  and  so  suit  the 
narrowness  of  thy  fortune  to  the  narrowness  of  the 
way  thou  art  to  pass,  is  there  any  thing  but  mercy 
in  all  this  ? — South. 

5.  Want  of  capacity. 

Such  is  the  poorness  of  some  spirits,  and  the  nar- 
rowness of  their  souls ;  and  they  are  so  nailed  to  the 
earth. — Howell,  Instructions  for  Foreign  Travel, 
p.  198. 

Another  disposition  in  men,  which  makes  them 
improper  for  philosophical  contemplations,  is  not  so 
much  from  the  narrowness  of  their  spirit  and  un- 
derstanding, as  because  they  will  not  take  time  to 
extend  them.— T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 
Narwhal,  s.     [Norse,  nahval.~]     British  Ce- 
taceon  (akin  to  the  whale)  so  called,  of  the 
genus  Monodon. 

The  narwhal  inhabits  the  northern  seas,  rarely 
coming  so  far  south  as  even  the  northern  islands  of 
Scotland.  It  is  a  powerful,  active  creature,  swim- 
ming with  almost  incredible  swiftness,  feeding  on 
molluscous  and  other  soft  animals,  as  the  absence  of 
the  usual  teeth  restricts  it  from  taking  or  eating 
fish.  It  is  gregarious  in  its  habits,  appearing  in 
herds  of  about  six  together,  but  without  that  play- 
ful and  almost  affectionate  sociability  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  common  dolphin,  the  caaing  whale,  or 
the  beluga.  When  the  narwlial  is  harpooned,  it 
dives  with  considerable  velocity,  often  to  the  depth 
of  about  two  hundred  fathoms  ;  and  on  returning  to 
the  surface,  is  easily  killed  by  the  whale-lance.  The 
blubber,  which  is  usually  about  three  inches  in 
thickness,  and  amounting  to  nearly  half  a  ton  in 
weight,  encompasses  the  whole  of  the  body.  It 
furnishes  a  very  large  proportion  of  line  oil.— Bell, 
British  Quadrupeds,  including  the  Cetacea. 

Nas.     Contracted  form  of  ne  has  =  has  not. 
Obsolete. 

For  pity'd  is  mishap  that  nas  remedy, 
But  scorn'd  been  deeds  of  fond  foolery.       Spenser. 
Nasal,  adj.    [Lat.  nasalis,  from  nasus  —  nose.] 

1.  Belonging  to  the  nose. 

When  the  discharge  lessens,  pass  a  small  probe 
through  the  wasaZduct  into  the  nose  every  time  it  is 
drest,  in  order  to  dilate  it  a  little.— Sharp,  Surgery. 

2.  In  Philology.     Term  applied  to  certain 
elementary  articulate  sounds  in  the  forma- 
tion of  which  the  air  passes  through  the 
nose.  Such  are  those  of -an,  -en,  in,  -on,  and 
-un  in  French  ;  and  the  ao  in  Portuguese. 

Some  nations  may  be  found  to  have  a  peculiar 
guttural  or  nasal  smatch  in  their  language.— Holder, 
Elements  of  Speech,  p.  59. 

But  our  family  were  seated  in  state  in  their  old 
seignorial  pew,  and  Mr.  Dumdrum,  with  a  nasal 
twang,  went  lugubriously  through  the  prayers ;  and 
the  old  people  who  could  sin  no  more,  and  the 
children  who  had  not  yet  learned  to  sin,  croaked 
forth  responses  that  might  have  come  from  the 
choral  frogs  in  Aristophanes.  —  Lord  Lytton,  My 
Novel,  b.  ii.  ch.  x. 
Nasal,  s. 

I.  Medicine    which    operates    through    the 
nose ;  errhine. 

Sneezings  . . .  and  nasals  are  generally  received: 
...  an  empirick  in  Venice  had  a  strong  water  to 
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purge  by  the  mouth  and  nostrils.— Burton,  A  natomy 
of  Melancholy,  p.  393. 

2.  Letter  whose  sound  is  effected  by  the  nose. 

In  attempting  to  pronounce  these  two  consonants, 
as  likewise  the  nasals,  and  some  of  the  vowels  spi- 
ritally,  the  throat  is  brought  to  labour,  and  it  makes 
that  which  we  call  a  guttural  pronunciation.  — 
Holder,  Elements  of  Speech,  p.  59. 

Nascal.  s.  [L.Lat.  nascale.~]  Kind  of  me- 
dicated pessary. 

They  may  make  use  of  a  nascal  or  pessary,  com- 
posed  of  castoreum  mixed  with  rue.  —  C/iilmead, 
Translation  of  Ferrand's  Essay  on  Love  Jlelan- 
cJloly,p.355:  1640. 

Nascency,  s.     Production. 

There  is  such  a  spirit,  to  which  belongs  the  nas- 
cency or  generation  of  things.— A  nnotatiu us  on 
Glanville,  p.  90 :  1682. 

Nascent,  adj.  [Lat.  nascens,  -entis,  pres. 
part,  of  nascor  =  I  am  born.] 

1.  Growing;  increasing. 

The  asperity  of  tartarous  salts,  and  the  fiery  acri- 
mony of  alcaline  salts,  irritating  and  wounding  the 
nerves,  produce  nascent  passions  and  anxieties  in 
the  soul ;  which  both  aggravate  distempers,  and 
render  men's  lives  restless  and  wretched,  even  when' 
they  are  afflicted  with  no  apparent  distemper.— 
Bishop  Berkeley,  Sir-is,  §  86. 

Without  any  respect  of  climates,  she  [Imagina- 
tion] reigns  in  all  nascent  societies  of  men,  where 
the  necessities  of  life  force  every  one  to  think  and 
act  much  for  himself. — Gray,  Letter  to  Dr.  Brown.. 

Such  being  the  case,  we  can  hardly  wonder,  though 
we  may  lament  it,  that  a  very  few  of  the  attached 
members  of  the  Church  are  growing  cool  in  their 
approbation  of  the  connection,  possibly  not  without 
the  influence  of  a  nascent  and  unconscious  resent- 
ment ;  and,  while  they  seem  at  least  to  waver  upon 
the  question,  there  are  others  far  more  numerous 
who,  although  they  are  themselves  unshaken  in 
their  attachment  to  the  principle,  yet  defend  it 
upon  grounds  untenable  for  their  purpose,  and 
better  fitted  to  be  occupied  as  positions  against 
them.— Gladstone,  The  State  in  its  Relations  'with 
the  Church,  ch.  i. 

2.  In  Chemistry.    See  extract. 

There  are  numerous  cases  in  which  bodies,  having 
no  tendency  to  combine  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, readily  unite  when  presented  to  each  other 
in  their  nascent  states.  Hydrogen  and  nitrogen 
gases,  for  instance,  when  mixed  together,  show  no 
disposition1  to  combine ;  but  when  certain  organic 
bodies  containing  those  elements  are  heated.'they 
are  evolved  in  their  nascent  states,  and  combine  so 
as  to  form  ammonia ;  it  is  in  this  way  that  ammonia 
is  abundantly  produced  during  the  destructive  dis- 
tillation of  many  kinds  of  animal  matter,  and  of  pit 
coal.  Hydrogen  gas  has  no  action,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  on  sulphur  or  on  arsenic ;  but  when 
sulphide  of  iron  or  arsenide  of  zinc  are  acted  on  by 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  hydrogen,  at  the  moment 
of  its  evolution,  combines  with  the  sulphur  and 
arsenic  to  form  sulphuretted  and  arsenuretted  hy- 
drogen. The  destructive  distillation  of  organic 
substances  in  general  furnishes  abundant  and  im- 
portant instances  of  these  nascent  combinations.— 
Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art. 

Nasicornous.  adj.  [Lat.  nasus  =  nose  + 
cornu  =  horn.]  Having  the  horn  on  the 
nose. 

Some  unicorns  are  among  insects ;  as  those  four 
kinds  of  nasicornous  beetles  described  by  Moff'etus. 
— Sir  T.  Browne. 

Nastily,  adv.    In  a  nasty  manner. 

The  most  pernicious  infection  next  the  plague, 
is  the  smell  of  the  jail,  when  prisoners  have  been 
long  and  close  and  nastily  kept.— Bacon,  Natural 
and  Experimental  History. 

Nastiness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Nasty. 

1.  Dirt;  filth. 

This  caused  the  seditious  to  remain  within  their 
station,  which  by  reason  of  the  nastiness  of  the 
beastly  multitude,  might  more  fitly  be  termed  a 
kennel  than  a  camp. — Sir  J.  Hayward. 
Haughty  and  huge,  as  high  Dutch  bride, 
Such  nastiness  and  so  much  pride 

Are  oddly  joiii'd  by  fate. 
On  her  large  squab  you  find  her  spread 
Like  a  fat  corpse  upon  a  bed, 

That  lies  and  stinks  in  state. 

Pope,  Imitations,  Earl  of  Dorset. 

2.  Obscenity ;  grossness  of  ideas. 

Their  nastiness,  their  dull  obscene  talk  and  ri- 
baldry, cannot  but  be  very  nauseous  and  offensive 
to  any  who  does  not  baulk  his  own  reason,  out  of  love 
to  their  vice. — South. 

A  divine  might  have  employed  his  pains  to  better 
purpose,  than  in  the  nastiness  of  1'lautus  and  Aris- 
tophanes.— Dryden. 

Nasty,  adj.  [?  Cotgrave  (in  voce  maulavte) 
gives  nashy. — see  Wedgwood.] 
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1 .  Dirty  ;  filthy ;  sordid  :  nauseous ;  polluted. 

Sir"  Thomas  More,  in  his  answer  to  Luther,  has 

thrown  out  the  greatest  heap  of  nasty  language  that 

perhaps  ever  was  put  together.— Bishop  Atlerbury. 

'2.  Obscene ;  lewd. 

A  nice  man  is  a  man  of  nasty  ideas.— Swift. 
Nasturtium,  s.  [Lat.]  Garden  plant  of 
foreign  origin  so  called,  of  the  genus  Tro- 
pa'olum  :  (this  is  what  it  is  as  an  English 
term ;  botanically,  however,  or  treating  the 
name  as  a  Latin  word,  it  applies  to  a  plant 
of  a  different  order,  the  Cruciferse;  the 
common  water-cress,  Nasturtium  officinale, 
being  the  true  Nasturtium.  The  attribute 
common  to  the  two  is  a  certain  acridity  in 
the  way  of  taste.) 

Indian  cress  or  nasturtium,  abbreviated  to  stur- 
tean  by  many  . . .  [is]  much  cultivated  as  an  orna- 
mental climber  . . .  and  the  fruit  makes  an  agreeable 
pickle.— Morton,  Book  of  tlie  Garden,  ii.  171 :  1855. 

Nasute.  adj.  [Lat.  nasutus,  from  nasus  = 
nose.]  Critical ;  nice ;  captious :  (as  one 
who  turns  up  his  nose  at  anything). 

The  nasuter  criticks  of  this  age  scent  something 
of  pride  in  the  ecclesiasticks.  —  Bishop  Gauden, 
Hieraspistes,  p.  303 :  1653. 

This  is  a  piece  of  knowledge  extremely  slighted  by 
such  as  would  be  accounted  nasute,  critical  and 
sagacious.  — Bray,  Bibliotlieca  Parochialis,  p.  34  : 
1707. 

Natal,  adj.  [Lat.  natalis  =  relating  to,  con- 
nected with,  a  birth.]  Native  ;  relating  to 
nativity. 

Since  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  princes'  children 
took  names  from  their  natal  places,  as  Edward  of 
Carnarvon,  Thomas  of  Brotherton. — Camden. 

And  thou,  propitious  star !  whose  sacred  power 
Presided  o'er  the  monarch's  natal  hour, 
Thy  radiant  voyages  for  ever  run. 

Prior,  Prologue  spoken  before  the  Queen 

on  her  Birthday,  1704. 

Natalitial.  adj.  Given  at  the  day  of  one's 
nativity;  consecrated  to  the  nativity  of  a 
person. 

We  read  in  the  life  of  Virgil,  how  far  his  nata- 
litial  poplar  had  outstripped  the  rest  of  its  con- 
temporaries.— Evelyn,  Sylva,  b.  iv.  §  13. 

Ratals,  s.  pi.  Time  and  place  of  nativity. 
Obsolete. 

Why  should  not  we  with  joy  resound  and  sing 
The  blessed  natals  of  our  heavenly  king  ? 

Fitzgeffry,  Blessed  Birthday,  p.  1 :  1634. 
Natation,   s.     [Lat.  natatio,   -onis  =  swim- 
ming ;  nuto  =  I  swim.]  Act  or  art  of  swim- 
ming. 

In  progressive  motion,  the  arms  and  legs  move 
successively,  but  in  natation  both  together. — Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Natatores.  s.  In  Ornithology.  Division 
of  the  class  Aves  (Birds)  so  called ;  chiefly 
represented  by  the  ducks,  geese,  auks,  and 
other  characteristic  swimming  birds.  See 
extract. 

The  fifth  and  last  order  of  Birds,  the  Natatores,  or 
swimmers,  remains  now  to  be  considered.  A  large 
portion  of  these  are  remarkable  for  their  powers  of 
swimming  and  diving ;  they  are  commonly  called 
vvater  Fowl,  and  as  an  order  have  frequently  been 
designated  Palmipedes  in  reference  to  their  webbed 
feet.  From  the  geographical  position,  extent,  and 
varied  character  of  the  British  Islands,  the  species 
of  tins  order  are  very  numerous,  comprehending 
nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  number  of  our  British 
birds.— Yarrell,  British  Birds. 

Natatores  . . .  [is]  the  name  of  the  order  of  Birds 
including  those  m  which  the  toes  are  united  by  a 
membrane,  whence  the  order  is  also  termed  Palrni- 
The  legs  are  placed  behind  the  equilibrium, 
and  the  body  is  covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  down 
beneath  the  feathers.— Owen,  in  Brande  and  Cox, 
dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Natatorial,  adj.  Connected  with,  relating 
to,  constituted  by,  the  Zoological  order  of 
Natatores. 

We  naturally  enter  upon  the  fifth  or  Natatorial 
orderof  bids  with  the  Anatidae,  or  ducks  and  geese 
— Sir  It.  Jar  dine. 

Natatory,  adj.  Used  for,  useful  in,  swim- 
ming. 

When  they  feel  the  necessity  of  sleep,  their  nata- 
tory bladder  is  much  inflated:   they  can  support 
themselves  at  dim-rent  heights  by  their  levity  only. 
-UnLacepede's  History  of  Fishes,  British  'Critic 
p.  212 :  1799. 
Natatory,  in  Zoology,  [is]  a  term  used  to  denote 
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that  a  locomotive  extremity,  or  other  part,  is  pro- 
vided with  a  membrane,  or  with  close-set  hairs,  by 
which  it  is  adapted  for  displacing  water. — Owen,  in 
Brands  and  Vox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  A  rt. 

Natcb.  s.  [  ?  ]  Part  of  an  ox  which  lies  near 
the  tail  or  rump,  between  the  two  loins. 

Width  (of  a  cow)  at  the  nache,  14  inches.  — 
Marshall. 

Natneless.  adv.     [see  Naithless,  which  is 
the  worse  spelling,  the  i  being  foreign  to 
the  word.]     Nevertheless.    Obsolete. 
Yet  nathelesse  it  could  not  doe  him  die. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  2,  54. 
The  torrid  clime 

Smote  on  him  sore  besides,  vaulted  with  fire. 
Nathless  he  so  endured,  till  on  the  beach 
Of  that  inflamed  sea  he  stood,  and  call'd 
His  legions.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  297. 

Natnemore.  adv.    None  the  more.   Obsolete. 

Yet  nathemore  by  his  bold  hartie  speach 
Could  his  blood-frozen  heart  embolden'd  be. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  9,  25. 
Yet  nathemore  his  meaning  she  ared. 

Ibid.  iv.  8, 14. 
Nation,  s.  [Lat.  natio,  -onis ;  Fr.  nation.] 

1.  People  distinguished  from  another  people. 

If  Edward  III.  had  prospered  in  his  French  wars, 
and  peopled  with  English  the  towns  which  he  won, 
as  he  began  at  Calais,  driving  out  the  French,  his 
successors  holding  the  same  course,  would  have 
filled  all  France  with  our  nation.— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

A  nation  properly  signifies  a  great  number  of 
families  derived  from  the  same  blood,  born  in  the 
same  country,  and  living  under  the  same  govern- 
ment.— Sir  W.  Temple. 

2.  Large  number  of  men  ;  multitude. 

When  after  battle  I  the  field  have  seen 
Spread  o'er  with  ghastly  shapes,  which  once  were 

men ; 

A  nation  crush'd !  a  nation  of  the  brave ! 
A  realm  of  death  !  and  on  this  side  the  grave ! 
Are  there,  said  I,  who  from  this  sad  survey, 
This  human  chaos,  carry  smiles  away  P  Young. 

Law  of  Nations.     See  extract. 

The  Romans  described  their  legal  system  as  con- 
sisting of  two  ingredients.  '  All  nations'  says  the 
Institutional  Treatise  published  under  the  authority 
of  the  Emperor  Justinian,  'who  are  ruled  by  laws 
and  customs,  are  governed  partly  by  their  own  par- 
ticular laws,  and  partly  by  those  laws  which  are 
common  to  all  mankind.  The  law  which  a  people 
enacts  is  called  the  Civil  Law  of  that  people ;  but 
that  which  natural  reason  appoints  for  all  mankind 
is  called  the  Law  of  Nations,  because  all  nations  use 
it.'  The  part  of  the  law  '  which  natural  reason  ap- 
points for  all  mankind,'  was  the  element  which  the 
edict  of  the  Praetor  was  supposed  to  have  worked 
into  Roman  jurisprudence.  Elsewhere  it  is  styled 
more  simply  Jus  Naturale,  or  the  Law  of  Nature : 
and  its  ordinances  are  said  to  be  dictated  by  natural 
equity  (Naturalis  ^Equitas),  as  well  as  by  natural 
reason —  .  Jus  Gentium  was  . . .  the  sum  of  all  the 
common  ingredients  in  the  customs  of  the  old  Ita- 
lian tribes,  for  they  were  all  the  Nations  whom  the 
Romans  had  the  means  of  observing,  and  who  sent 
successive  swarms  of  immigrants  to  Roman  soil. 
'\Yhenever  a  particular  usage  was  seen  to  be  prac- 
tised by  a  large  number  of  separate  races  in  com- 
mon, it  was  set  down  as  part  of  the  law  common  to 
all  nations,  or  Jus  Gentium. . . .  The  Jus  Naturale, 
or  Law  of  ^Nature,  is  simply  the  Jus  Gentium,  or 
Law  of  Nations  seen  in  the  light  of  a  peculiar 
theory. — Maine,  Ancient  Law,  ch.  iii. 

National,  adj. 

1.  Public;  general;  not  private;  not  parti- 
cular. 

They  in  their  earthly  Canaan  placed, 
Long  time  shall  dwell  and  prosper,  but  when  sins 
National  interrupt  their  public  peace. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  315. 

Most  of  the  prose  that  was  written  and  published 
in  England  in  the  middle  portion  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  or  the  twenty  years  preceding  the  Restora- 
tion, was  political  and  theological,  but  very  little  of 
it  has  any  claim  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
national  literature.  —  Craik,  History  of  English 
Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  47. 

2.  Attached  to  one's  own  country. 

t  Such  a  national  devotion  inspires  meji  with  sen- 
timents of  religious  gratitude,  and  swells  their 
hearts  with  joy  and  exultation.  —  Addison,  Free- 
holder. 

Nationality,  s. 

1.  National  character. 

Let  our  friendship,  let  our  love,  that  nationality 
of  British  love,  be  still  strengthened.— Howell,  Let- 
ters, ii.  18:  dat.  1021. 

He  could  not  but  see  in  them  that  nationality, 
which  I  believe  no  liberal  Scotsman  will  deny. — 
Botwll,  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  p.  11. 

Innocent  had  chosen  a  German  by  birth,  perhaps 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  language,  for  this  iiupur- 
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tant  Legation,  in  full  confidence,  no  doubt,  that  the 
interests  of  the  Church  would  quench  all  feelings  of 
nationality.  But  either  from  this  nationality,  from 
weakness,  or  love  of  peace,  the  Bishop  of  Sutri  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  persuaded  by  Philip  to  stretch 
to  the  utmost,  if  not  to  go  beyond,  his  instructions, 
—Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  ix. 
ch.  ii. 

2.  People  possessing  all  the  characteristics 
(as  distinguished  from  the  dominion)  of  a 
nation :  (in  this  sense  it  is  common  in 
the  plural). 

Perhaps  the  effect  of  Thierry's  work  has  been  to 
cast  into  the  shade  the  ultimate  good  effects  on 
England  of  the  Norman  conquest.  Yet  these  are  as 
undeniable  as  are  the  miseries  which  that  conquest 
inflicted  on  our  Saxon  ancestors  from  the  time  of 
the  battle  of  Hastings  to  the  time  of  the  signing  of 
the  Magna  Charta  at  Runnymede.  That  last  is  the 
true  epoch  of  English  nationality.  It  is  the  epoch 
when  Anglo-Norman  and  Anglo-Saxon  ceased  to 
keep  aloof  from  each  other;  the  one  in  haughty 
scorn,  the  other  in  sullen  abhorrence ;  and  when  ail 
the  free  men  of  the  land,  whether  barons,  knights, 
yeomen,  or  burghers,  combined  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  English  freedom.— Sir  E.  Creasy,  The  Fif- 
teen Decisive  Battles  of  the  World,  TJte  Battle  of 
Hastings. 

For  some'years  past  few  phrases  have  been  so  often 
used  in  political  writings  as  that  of  '  the  rights  of 
nationalities,'  though  there  is  far  from  being  any 
general  understanding  as  to  what  a  '  nationality '  is, 
or  what  the  rights  claimed  for  it  are.  As  a  rule,  a 
man  who  declares  himself  in  favour  of  '  the  rights 
of  nationalities,'  passes  for  a  person  of  liberal  senti- 
ments ;  and  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  anyone  who 
questions  those  rights  must  be  an  enemy  to  free- 
dom, and  that  their  greatest  opponents  are  the 
despotic  governments  of  Europe.  The  fact,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  nationality  theory,  owing  to  the 
vagueness  of  the  terms  employed  in  setting  it  forth, 
is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  ever  broached.  It  is  a 
weapon  equally  well  suited  to  despots  and  revolu- 
tionists, and  which  in  the  hands  of  either  may  be 
turned  against  the  best  interests  of  civilization. 
Originally,  no  doubt,  the  theory  sprang  from  a 
liberal  and  just  idea,  and  signified  (to  quote  ex- 
amples) that  Italy  and  Hungary  ought  not  to  be 
governed  by  Germans,  nor  Poland  by  Russians,  but 
that  every  nation  should  be  allqwe'd  to  rule  itself 
and  develope  freely  the  kind  of  civilization  peculiar 
to  it.  These  rights,  however,  whether  allowed  or 
not,  would  have  been  called,  fifty  years  ago,  '  na- 
tional rights,'  and  not  the  rights  of  nationalities. 
The  word  '  nationality '  was  frequently  used  in  1814 
and  1815,  when  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  was  in  prepa- 
ration, but  it  simply  meant  the  fact  of  being  na- 
tional. Thus,  when  it  was  desired  to  guarantee  to 
the  Polish  subjects  of  Prussia  their  continued  exist- 
ence as  Poles,  a  clause  was  devised  binding  the 
Prussian  king  to  grant  them  '  institutions  calculated 
to  ensure  the  preservation  of  their  nationality.' 
Sixteen  years  afterwards,  when  the  French  Chamber 
of  Deputies  adopted,  for  the  first  time,  the  declara- 
tion which  it  so  often  repeated,  that '  Polish  nation- 
dlity  shall  not  perish,'  every  one  understood  this  to 
be  the  expression  of  a  determination  that  the  Poles 
'  should  not'  be  extinguished  as  a  nation,  though 
Poland  had  long  ceased  to  exist  as  an  independent 
state.  No  one  at  that  time  said  that  Poland  was '  an 
oppressed  nationality,'  or  that  the  Poles  under  the 
Russian,  Austrian,  and  Prussian  Governments  were 
'  oppressed  nationalities.'  It  was  stated  simply  and 
correctly  that  the  Poles  (who  have  never  ceased  to 
form  a  nation  in  all  but  the  political  sense  of  the 
word)  were  oppressed  in  reference  to  their  nation- 
ality, which  the  partitioning  powers  had,  indivi- 
dually and  collectively,  promised  to  see  respected. 
In  course  of  time,  however,  as  the  expression  '  la 
nationalite  Polonaise'  became  popularized,  a  con- 
crete instead  of  abstract  meaning  was  given  to  the 
substantive,  and  people  began  to  look  upon  a  na- 
tionality as  signifying  something  less  than  a '  na- 
tion ' — either  a  fragment  or  remains  of  ono,  or  the 
nucleus  of  one  that  had  not  yet  existed.  When  the 
Revolution  of  1848  broke  out,  'oppressed  nationali- 
ties '  were  heard  of  everywhere,  and  meant,  in  the 
language  of  the  period,  not  only  oppressed  nations, 
but  any  oppressed  bodies  of  population,  or,  indeed, 
any  bodies  of  population  differing  in  race,  language, 
and  national  feeling  from  the  governing  race  of 
the  state  to  which  they  belonged ;  such  for  instance 
as  the  Bohemians  in  the  Austrian  Empire.— Suther- 
land Edwards,  Tlte  Polish  Captivity,  vol.ii.  ch.  vi. 

Nationally,  adv.    With  regard  to  the  nation. 

The  term  adulterous  chiefly  relates  to  the  Jews, 

who  being  nationally  espoused  to  God  by  covenant, 

every  sin  of  theirs  was  in  a  peculiar  manner  spiritual 

adultery.— South,  Sermons. 

Native,  adj. 

1.  Produced  by  nature ;  natural;  not  artifi- 
cial. 

She  more  sweet  than  any  bird  on  bough, 
Would  oftentimes  amongst  them  bear  a  part, 

And  strive  to  pass,  as  she  could  well  enough, 
Their  native  musick  by  her  skilful  art.      Spenser. 
This  doctrine  doth  not  enter  by  the  far, 

But  of  itself  is  native  in  the  breast.    Sir  J.  Davies 
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2.  Natural ;  such  as  is  according  to  nature ; 
original. 

The  members,  retired  to  their  homes,  reassume 
the  native  sedateness  of  their  temper. — Swift. 

3.  Conferred  by  birth  ;  belonging  by  birth. 

But  ours  is  a  privilege  ancient  and  native, 
Hangs  not  on  an  ordinance,  or  power  legislative ; 
And  first,  'tis  to  speak  whatever  we  please. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Humble  Petition  of  the 
Poets  to  tlie  Five  Members. 

4.  Relating  to  the  birth;  pertaining  to  the 
time  or  place  of  birth. 

If  these  men  have  defeated  the  law,  and  outrun 
native  punishment ;  though  they  can  outstrip  men, 
they  have  no  wings  to  fly  from  God.— Shakespear, 
Henry  V.  iv.  1. 

Many  of  our  bodies  shall,  no  doubt, 
Find  native  graves.  Ibid.  iv.  3. 

5.  Original ;  that  which  gave  being. 

Have  I  now  seen  death?  is  this  the  way 
I  must  return  to  native  dust  ?    O  sight 
Of  terrour,  foul,  and  ugly  to  behold. 

Mttton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  462. 

6.  Born  with;  co-operating  with;  congeuital. 

The  head  is  not  more  native  to  the  heart, 
The  hand  more  instrumental  to  the  mouth, 
Than  is  the  throne  of  Denmark  to  thy  father. 

Shalcespear,  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

7.  Oyster.     Colloquial. 

His  eyes  rested  on  a  newly-opened  oyster-shop, 
with  natives  laid,  one  deep,  in  circular  marble 
basins  in  the  windows,  together  with  little  round 
barrels  of  oysters  directed  to  Lords  and  Baronets, 
and  Colonels  and  Captains,  in  every  part  of  the  ha- 
bitable globe.  —  Dickens,  Sketches  by  Bos,  Mis- 
placed Attachment  of  Mr.  John  Dounce. 

'You  have  had  plenty,  I  am  sure,' said  the  hostess. 
'  Go  along  with  your  foreign  manners ! '  '  That  ain't 
foreign,  bless  you ! '  cried  Mark.  ' Native  as  oysters, 
that  is  !  One  more,  because  it's  native !  As  a  mark 
of  respect  for  the  land  we  live  in !  This  don't  count 
as  between  you  and  me,  you  understand,'  said  Mr. 
Tapley.  'I  ain't  a  kissing  you  now,  you'll  observe. 
I  have  been  among  the  patriots :  I'm  a  kissin'  my 
country.'— Id.,  Martin  Chuzzlewit. 

Native,  s. 

1.  Person  born  in  any  place;  indigenous  in- 
habitant. 

Make  no  extirpation  of  the  natives,  under  pre- 
tence of  planting  religion ;  God  surely  will  no  way 
be  pleased  with  such  sacrifices. — Bacon,  Advice  to 
Villiers. 

Tully,  the  humble  mushroom  scarcely  known, 
The  lowly  native  of  a  country  town. 

Stepney,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  viii.  434-. 

2.  Offspring.     Obsolete. 

The  accusation. 

All  cause  unborn,  could  never  be  the  native 
Of  our  so  frank  donation. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 
Natively,  adv. 

1.  Naturally;  not  artificially. 

We  wear  hair  which  is  not  natively  our  own. — 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  77. 

There  is  something  so  natively  great  and  good 
in  a  person  that  is  truly  devout,  that  an  awkward 
man  may  as  well  pretend  to  be  genteel,  as  an  hypo- 
crite to  be  pious.— Tatler,  no.  211. 

2.  Originally. 

This  goodness  of  God  natively  proceeded  from  his 
will,  as  thought  and   truth  proceedeth  from  his 
mind. — Shelford,  Learned  Discourses,  p.  181. 
Nativity.  «. 

1.  Birth;  issue  into  life. 

Concluding  ever  with  a  thanksgiving  for  the 
nativity  of  our  Saviour,  in  whose  birth  the  births 
of  all  are  only  blessed. — Bacon. 

They  looked  upon  those  as  the  true  days  of  their 
nativity,  wherein  they  were  freed  from  the  pains 
and  sorrows  of  a  troublesome  world. — Nelson. 

2.  Time,  place,  or  manner  of  birth. 

Thy  birth  and  thy  nativity  is  of  the  land  of 
Canaan. — Ezekiel,  xvi.  3. 

My  husband  and  my  children  both. 
And  you  the  calenders  of  their  nativity, 
Go  to  a  gossip's  feast. 

Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  v.  1. 

3.  State  or  place  of  being  produced. 

These,  in  their  dark  nativity,  the  deep 
Shall  yield  us,  pregnant  with  infernal  flame. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  482. 
Nitron,  s.     See  extract. 

Sodium,  the  Natrum  of  the  Germans,  was  dis- 
covered in  1807,  a  few  days  after  the  discovery  of 
potassium. . . .  The  protoxide  of  sodium,  commonly 
called  soda,  and  by  the  Germans  natron,  is  formed 
by  the  oxidation  of  sodium  in  air  or  water,  as  po- 
tassa  from  potassium.— Turner,  Elements  of  Che- 
mistry:  1847. 

Natterjack,  s.  [  ?  ]  Native  reptile  so  called, 
akin  to  the  toad  ;  Bufo  calamita. 
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This  species  frequents  dry  and  sandy  places ;  it  is 
found  on  Putney  Common,  and  also  near  Revesby 
Abbey,  Lincolnshire,  where  it  is  called  the  natter 
jack.  It  never  leaps,  neither  does  it  crawl  with  the 
slow  pace  of  a  toad,  but  its  motion  is  more  like  run- 
ning. Several  are  found  commonly  together,  and, 
like  others  of  the  genus,  they  appear  in  the  even- 
ings. Its  deep  and  hollow  voice  is  heard  to  a  great 
distance.  The  upper  part  of  the  body  is  of  a  dirty 
yellow,  clouded  with  brown,  and  covered  with  po- 
rous pimples  of  unequal  sizes;  on  the  back  is  a  yel- 
low line ;  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  of  a  paler 
hue,  marked  with  black  spots  which  are  rather 
rough :  on  the  fore-feet  are  four  divided  toes,  on  the 
hind,  five,  a  little  webbed.  The  length  of  the  body 
is  two  inches  and  a  quarter;  the  breadth,  one  and  a 
quarter ;  the  length  of  the  fore-legs,  one  inch  one 
sixth ;  of  the  hind  legs,  two  inches.  We  are  in- 
debted to  Sir  Joseph  Banks  for  this  account.— 
Pennant,  British  Zoology. 

The  natter-jack  toad  is  taken  in  a  marsh  on  the 
coasts  of  Solway  Frith,  almost  brackish  (certainly  so 
in  winter),  and  within  a  hundred  yards  of  spring- 
tide high-water  mark.  It  lies  between  the  village  of 
Carse  and  Saturness  (Southerness)  point,  where  I 
have  found  them  for  six  or  seven  miles  along  the 
coast.  They  are  very  abundant. — Sir  W.  Jardine, 
in  Bell's  History  of  British  Reptiles. 

Nitty,  adj.    [?  neat.']     Smart ;  spruce.    Col- 
loquial, 
Natural,  adj. 

1.  Producedoreffectedbynature;notartificial. 

There  is  no  natural  motion  of  any  particular 
heavy  body,  which  is  perpetual,  yet  it  is  possible 
from  them  to  contriVe  such  an  artificial  revolution 
as  shall  constantly  be  the  cause  of  itself.— Bishop 
Wilkins,  Dedalus. 

'  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  the  Dashville,  Fitz  ? ' 
said  Mr.  Berners  to  Lord  Fitzheron,  '  I  saw  you 
dancing  with  her.'  '  I  can't  bear  her :  she  sets  up 
to  be  natural,  and  is  only  rude ;  mistakes  insolence 
for  innocence ;  says  everything  which  comes  first  to 
her  lips,  and  thinks  she  is  gay  when  she  is  only 
giddy.' — Disraeli,  Sybil. 

2.  Illegitimate  ;  not  legal. 

This  would  turn  the  vein  of  that  we  call  natural^ 
to  that  of  legal  propagation ;  which  has  ever  been 
encouraged  as  the  other  has  been  disfavoured  by  all 
institutions.— (Sir  W.  Temple. 

3.  Bestowed  by  nature ;  not  acquired. 

If  there  be  any  difference  in  natural  parts,  it 
should  seem  that  the  advantage  lies  on  the  side  of 
children  born  from  noble  and  wealthy  parents. — 
Swift. 

4.  Not  forced ;  not  farfetched ;  dictated  by 
nature. 

I  will  now  deliver  a  few  of  the  properest  and  na- 
turalest  considerations  that  belong  to  this  piece.— 
SirH.  Wotton. 

5.  Following  the  stated  course  of  things. 

If  solid  piety,  humility,  and  a  sober  sense  of  them- 
selves, is  much  wanted  in  that  sex,  it  is  the  plain 
and  natural  consequences  of  a  vain  and  corrupt 
education. — Law. 

6.  Consonant  to  natural  notions. 

Such  unnatural  connections  become,  by  custom, 
as  natural  to  the  mind  as  sun  and  light ;  fire  and 
warmth  go  together,  and  so  seem  to  carry  with  them 
as  natural  an  evidence  as  self-evident  truths  them- 
selves.— Locke. 

7.  Discoverable  by  reason  ;  not  revealed. 

I  call  that  natural  religion,  which  men  might 
know,  and  should  be  obliged  unto,  by  the  meer  prin- 
ciples of  reason,  improved  by  consideration  and  ex- 
perience, without  the  help  of  revelation.— Bishop 
Wilkins. 

8.  Tender  ;  affectionate  by  nature. 

To  leave  his  wife,  to  leave  his  babes, 
He  wants  the  natural  touch. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  2. 

9.  Unaffected;  according  to  truth  and  reality. 

What  can  be  more  natural  than  the  circumstances 
in  the  behaviour  of  those  women  vvho  had  lost  their 
husbands  on  this  fatal  day  t—Addison. 

10.  Happening    in  the    ordinary   course  of 
things,  without  the  intervention  of  vio- 
lence or  accident. 

11.  In  Music.    According  to  the   common 
scale  :  (as  opposed  to  accidental). 

12.  In  Botany.     Term  applied  to  the  classi- 
fication of  Jussieti :    (as  opposed   to   the 
artificial  classification  of  Linnaeus). 

13.  With  history. 

Dr.  Herman  really  did  teach  a  great  many  things 
too  much  neglected  at  schools ;  . . .  besides  Latin 
and  Greek,  he  taught  a  vast  variety  in  that  vague 
infinite  now-a-days  called  'useful  knowledge;'... 
he  engaged  lecturers  on  chemistry,  engineering,  and 
natural  history ;  . .  .  arithmetic  and  the  elements  of 
physical  science  were  enforced  with  zeal  and  care; 
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...  all  sorts  of  gymnastics  were  intermingled  with 
the  sports  of  the  play-ground.— Lord  Lytton,  The 
Caxtons,  pt.  ii.  ch.  i. 

14.  Natural    law.     See  Nation    [Law  of 

Nations], 
natural,  s. 

1.  Idiot ;  one  born  without  the  usual  faculties 
of  reason  or  understanding ;  fool. 

That  a  monster  should  be  such  a  natural. 

Shakespear.  Tempest,  iii.  2. 

Take  the  thoughts  of  one  out  of  that  narrow  com- 
pass he  has  been  all  his  life  confined  to,  you  will  find 
him  no  more  capable  of  reasoning  than  a  perfect 
natural. — Locke. 

2.  Native  ;  original  inhabitant.     Obsolete. 

The  inhabitants  and  naturals  of  the  place  should 
be  in  a  state  of  freemen. — Abbot,  Description  of  tfte 
World. 

Oppression  in  many  places,  wears  the  robes  of 
justice,  which  domineering  over  the  naturals  may 
not  spare  strangers,  and  strangers  will  not  endure 
it.— Sir  W.  Raleigh,  Essays. 

3.  Gift  of  nature ;  nature ;  quality.   Obsolete. 
.  The  wretcheder  are  the  contemners  of  all  helps ; 
such  as  presuming  on  their  own  naturals,  deride 
diligence,  and  mock  at  terms  when  they  understand 
not  things.— B.  Jonson. 

To  consider  them  in  their  pure  naturals,  the  earl's 
intellectual  faculties  were  his  stronger  part,  and  the 
duke,  his  practical. — Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Naturalism,  s. 

1.  Mere  state  of  nature. 

Those  frolicksome,  revelling,  and  thoroughly  na- 
tural people,  who  give  a  full  swing  to  their  desires 
and  appetites :  . . .  Those  spirited  and  wanton  cross- 
worms,  as  they  call  themselves,  who  are  striving 
with  speed  and  alacrity  to  come  up  to  the  natural- 
ism and  lawless  privileges  of  the  first  class. — Bisfwp 
Lavington,  Moravians  Compared  and  Detected, 
p.  63. 

2.  Doctrine  of  those  who  deny  supernatural 
agency  in  revelation  and  miracles. 

Lord  Bolingbroke  died  in  1751,  and  his  philoso- 
phical works  were  published  in  1753.  Every  one 
knows  the  principles  and  presumption  of  that  un- 
happy nobleman.  He  was  of  that  sect  which,  to 
avoid  a  more  odious  name,  chooses  to  distinguish 
itself  by  that  of  naturalism. — Bishop  Hurd,  Life  of 
Bishop  Warburton. 

Naturalist,  s.  One  who  studies  or  is  versed 
in  natural  history  and  philosophy  or  phy- 
sics. 

Admirable  artifice;  wherewith  Galen,  though  a 
mere  naturalist,  was  so  taken,  that  he  could  not 
but  adjudge  the  honour  of  a  hymn  to  the  wise 
Creator.— Dr.  H.  More. 

Tell  me,  ye  naturalists,  who  sounded  the  first 
march  and  retreat  to  the  tide, '  Hither  shalt  thou 
come,  and  no  further'?  Why  doth  not  the  water 
recover  his  right  over  the  earth,  being  higher  in 
nature  ?— Fuller. 

This  is  the  word  which  preeminently 
serves  as  the  precedent  in  favour  of  certain 
derivatives  in  -ist,  being  attached  to  the 
affix  -al,  rather  than  to  the  base  to  which 
the  -al  itself  is  affixed ;  i.e.  it  favours  such 
forms  as  agricultur-al-ist,  rather  than 
agricultur-ist.  No  man  says  naturist : 
indeed  the  word  means  something  else. 
That  agriculturalist  is  over-long  is  not 
denied.  It  is  held,  however,  that  naturalist 
is  the  standard  for  words  of  four  syllables 
at  least.  See  Physicist. 
uaturaiity,  s.  Naturalness.  Obsolete. 

This  distinction  will  be  found  of  most  general  use, 
for  as  much  as  there  is  such  an  intricate  mixture 
of  naturality  and  preternaturality  in  age. — Smith, 
Portrait  of  Old  Age,  p.  133 :  1666. 

naturalization.  *.  Act  of  investing  aliens 
with  the  privileges  of  native  subjects. 

The  Spartans  were  nice  in  point  of  naturaliza- 
tion ;  whereby  while  they  kept  their  compass,  they 
stood  firm;  but  when  they  did  spread,  they  became 
a  windfall. — Bacon. 

We  are  likewise  subject  to  the  fatal  drains  to  the 
East-Indies,  to  Senegal,  and  the  alarming  emigra- 
tions of  our  people  to  other  countries.  Such  depo- 
pulation can  only  be  repaired  by  a  long  peace,  or 
by  some  sensible  bill  of  naturalization.— Sir  W. 
Draper,  in  Letters  ofJunius,  let.  iv. 
Used  adjectivally. 

Enemies,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  general  na- 
turalization  act,  invited  over  foreigners  of  all  reli- 
gions.— Swift. 

Naturalize,  r.  a. 

1.  Adopt  into  a  community;  invest  with  the 
privileges  of  native  subjects. 
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The  lords  informed  the  king,  that  the  Irish  might 
not  be  naturalized  without  damage  to  themselves  or 
the  crown.— Sir  J.  Davies. 

2.  Make  natural ;  make  easy  like  things  na- 
tural. 

He  rises  fresh  to  his  hammer  and  anvil ;  custom 
has  naturalized  his  labours  to  him.— South. 
Naturally,  ado.    In  a  natural  manner. 

1.  According  to  the  power  or  impulses  of 
unassisted  nature. 

Our  sovereign  good  is  desired  naturally,  God,  the 
author  of  that  natural  desire,  hath  appointed  na- 
tural means  whereby  to  fulfil  it ;  but  man  having 
utterly  disabled  his  nature  unto  these  means,  hath 
had  other  revealed,  and  hath  received  from  heaven 
a  law  to  teach  him,  how  that  which  is  desired  na- 
turally, must  now  supernaturally  be  attained.— 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

If  sense  be  not  certain  in  the  reports  it  makes  of 
things  to  the  mind,  there  can  be  naturally  no  such 
thing  as  certainty  of  knowledge.— South. 

2.  According  to  nature ;  without  affectation ; 
with  just  representation. 

These  things  so  in  my  song,  I  naturally  may  show ; 
Now  as  the  mountain  high ;  then  as  the  valley  low ; 
Here  fruitful  as  the  mead ;  there,  as  the  heath  be 

bare; 

Then,  as  the  gloomy  wood,  I  may  be  rough,  tho'  rare. 

Drayton. 
That  part 
Was  aptly  fitted,  and  naturally  perform'd. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew, 

induction,  sc.  1. 

The  thoughts  are  to  be  measured  only  by  their 
propriety ;  that  is,  as  they  flow  more  or  less  na- 
turally from  the  persons  and  occasions. — Dryden. 

3.  Spontaneously ;  without  art ;  without  cul- 
tivation :   (as,  '  There  is  no  place  where 
wheat  naturally  grows'). 

Naturalness,    s.     Attribute    suggested    by 
Natural. 

1.  State  of  being  given  or  produced  by  nature. 

The  naturalness  of  a  desire,  is  the  cause  that  the 
satisfaction  of  it  is  pleasure,  and  pleasure  impor- 
tunes the  will ;  and  that  which  importunes  the  will 
puts  a  difficulty  on  the  will  refusing  or  forbearing 
it.— South. 

2.  Conformity  to  truth  and  reality ;  not  af- 
fectation. 

He  must  understand  what  is  contained  in  the 
temperament  of  the  eyes,  in  the  naturalness  of  the 
eyebrows. — Dryden. 

Horace  speaks  of  these  parts  in  an  ode  that  may 
be  reckoned  among  the  finest  for  the  naturalness  of 
the  thought,  and  the  beauty  of  the  expression. — 
Addison. 

Nature.  *.     [Lat.  natura ;  root  na  (gri),  in 

nascor  =  I  am  born.] 

1.  Abstract  entity  supposed  to  preside  over 
the  material  and  animal  world. 

Thou,  nature,  art  my  goddess :  to  thy  law 
My  services  are  bound. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  2. 

When  it  was  said  to  Anaxagoras,  The  Athenians 
have  condemned  you  to  die ;  ne  said,  And  nature 
them.— Bacon. 

Nature  sometimes  means  the  Authour  of  Nature, 
or  'natura  naturans;'  as,  nature  hath  made  man 
partly  corporeal  and  partly  immaterial.  For  nature 
in  this  sense  may  be  used  the  word  '  Creator.'  Na- 
ture sometimes  means  that  on  whose  account  a 
thing  is  what  it  is,  and  is  called,  as  when  we  define 
the  nature  of  an  angle.  For  nature  in  this  sense 
may  be  used  '  essence '  or  '  quality.'  Nature  some- 
times means  what  belongs  to  a,  living  creature  at  its 
nativity,  or  accrues  to  it  by  its  birth,  as  when  we 
say,  a  man  is  noble  by  nature,  or  a  child  is  naturally 
forward.  This  may  be  expressed  by  saying,  'The 
man  was  born  so ;'  or, '  The  thing  was  generated 
such.'  Nature  sometimes  means  an  internal  prin- 
ciple of  local  motion,  as  we  say.  the  stone  falls,  or 
the  flame  rises  by  nature  ;  for  this  we  may  say,  that 
'  The  motion  up  or  down  is  spontaneous,'  or  '  pro- 
duced by  its  proper  cause.'  Nature  sometimes 
means  the  established  course  of  things  corporeal ; 
as,  nature  makes  the  night  succeed  the  day.  This 
may  be  termed  'established  order,'  or  'settled 
course.'  Nature  means  sometimes  the  aggregate 
of  the  powers  belonging  to  a  body,  especially  a  living 
one :  as  when  physicians  say,  that  nature  is  strong, 
or  nature  left  to  herself  will  do  the  cure.  For  this 
may  be  used,  'constitution,'  'temperament,'  or 
'  structure  of  the  body.'  Nature  is  put  likewise  for 
the  system  of  the  corporeal  works  of  God  ;  as  there 
is  no  phoenix  or  chimera  in  nature.  For  nature 
thus  applied,  we  may  use  '  the  world,'  or  '  the 
universe.'  Nature  is  sometimes  indeed  commonly 
taken  for  a  kind  of  semideity.  In  this  sense  it  is 
best  not  to  use  it  at  all. — Boyle,  Free  Enquiry  into 
the  Received  Notion  of  Nature. 

Simple  nature  to  his  hope  has  giv'n, 
Beyond  the  cloud-topt  hill  an  humbler  heav'n. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  105. 
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The  blackbird  amid  leafy  trees, 

The  lark  above  the  hill, 
Let  loose  their  carols  when  they  please, 

Are  quiet  when  they  will. 
With  nature  never  do  they  wage 

A  foolish  strife ;  they  see 
A  happy  youth,  and  their  old  age 

Is  beautiful  and  free.  Wordsworth,  The  Fountain. 

'Nature,'  continued  my  new  acquaintance,  with- 
out attending  to  my  ejaculation—'  nature  indeed 
does  give  us  much,  and  nature  also  orders  each  of 
us  how  to  use  her  gifts.  If  nature  give  you  the  pro- 
pensity to  drudge,  you  will  drudge ;  if  she  give  me 
the  ambition  to  rise,  and  the  contempt  for  work,  I 
may  rise — but  I  certainly  shall  not  work.' — Lord 
Lytton,  The  Caxtons,  pt.  iv.  ch.  v. 

2.  Inherent  qualities  or  attributes  of  a  thing, 
which  distinguish  it  from  other  things. 

Why  leap'd  the  hills,  why  did  the  mountains 

shake? 
What  ail'd  them  their  fix'd  natures  to  forsake  ? 

Cowley. 

The  nature  of  brutes,  besides  what  is  common  to 
them  with  plants,  doth  consist  in  having  such  facul- 
ties, whereby  they  are  capable  of  apprehending  ex- 
ternal objects,  and  of  receiving  pain  or  pleasure  from 
them.— Bishop  Wilkins. 

It  has  been  observed,  with  truth,  that  although 
Richardson  has  on  the  whole  the  best  claim  to  the 
title  of  inventor  of  the  modern  English  novel,  he 
never  altogether  succeeded  in  throwing  off  the  in- 
flation of  the  French  romance,  and  representing 
human  beings  in  the  true  light  and  shade  of  human 
nature.  —  Craik,  History  of  English  Literature, 
vol.  ii.  p.  282. 

3.  Constitution  of  an  animated  body. 

Nature,  as  it  grows  again  tow'rd  earth, 
Is  fashion'd  for  the  journey,  dull  and  heavy. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  ii.  2. 

4.  Disposition  of  mind  ;  temper. 

A  credulous  father,  and  a  brother  noble, 
Whose  nature  is  so  far  from  doing  harms, 
That  he  suspects  none ;  on  whose  foolish  honesty 
My  practices  ride  easy. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  2. 

5.  Regular  course  of  things. 

My  end 
Was  wrought  by  nature,  not  by  vile  offence. 

Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  1. 

6.  System  of  created  things. 

If  their  dam  may  be  judge,  the  young  apes  are  the 
most  beautiful  things  in  nature.— Glanville. 

7.  Constitution  and  appearances  of  things. 

The  works,  whether  of  poets,  painters,  moralists, 
or  historians,  which  are  built  upon  general  nature, 
live  for  ever ;  while  those  which  depend  for  their 
existence  on  particular  customs  and  habits,  a  par- 
tial view  of  nature,  or  the  fluctuation  of  fashion, 
can  only  be  coeval  with  that  which  first  raised  them 
from  obscurity.— Bishop  Reynolds. 

8.  Natural  affection,  or  reverence;   native 
sensations. 

Have  we  not  seen  (the  blood  of  Laius  shed), 
The  murdering  son  ascend  his  parent's  bed, 
Through  violated  nature  force  his  way, 
And  stain  the  sacred  womb  where  once  he  lay  ? 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  First  Book  of  the 
Thebais  of  Statins. 

9.  State  or  operation  of  the  material  world. 

Yet  gave  me  in  this  dark  estate 

To  know  the  good  from  ill, 
And  binding  nature  fast  in  fate, 

Left  free  the  human  will. 

Pope,  Universal  Prayer. 

10.  Sort;  species. 

A  dispute  of  this  nature  caused  mischief  in 
abundance  betwixt  a  king  and  an  archbishop. — 
Dryden. 

1 1 .  Sentiments  or  images  adapted  to  nature, 
or  conformable  to  truth  and  reality. 

Only  nature  can  please  those  tastes  which  are  un- 
prejudiced and  refined. — Addison. 

When  to  examine  every  part  he  came, 
Nature  and  Homer  were,  he  found,  the  same. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  i.  134. 

12.  Physics;  science  which  teaches  the  quali- 
ties of  things. 

Nature  and  nature's  laws  lay  hid  in  night, 
God  said,  Let  Newton  be,  and  all  was  light. 

Pope,  Epitaph  on  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 
Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element  in 
a  compound. 

Nature  printing  [is]  the  art  of  reproducing  and 
printing  on  paper  botanical  specimens  of  flowers, 
leaves,  or  of  whole  plants,  so  truthfully  that  the 
microscope  may  detect  in  the  print  peculiarities  too 
minute  to  admit  of  imitation  by  any  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  engraver. . . .  The  subject  to  be  printed 
is  first  thoroughly  dried  by  placing  it  between  thick 
blotting  paper,  and  pressing  it  in  a  screw  press,  fre- 
quently changing  the  paper,  and  repeating  the  pro- 
cess until  all  moisture  is  extracted;  in  some  in- 
stances the  services  of  the  sun,  or  even  of  artificial 
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heat,  are  additionally  called  into  requisition.  When 
it  is  thoroughly  dried  ...  it  is  ready  for  manipula- 
tion. The  plant  may  be  said  to  engrave  its  own  plate 
in  this  wise  :  a  thick  piece  of  pure  soft  sheet  lead, 
rather  larger  than  the  paper  on  which  the  subject 
is  ultimately  to  be  printed,  must  be  planed  as  bright 
and  even  as  a  looking  glass.  .  .  .  Upon  the  bright 
prepared  lead  plate  the  subject  is  laid  in  the  position 
required,  and  is  then  passed  between  powerful 
rollers  of  polished  steel,  until  the  plant  is  embedded 
in  the  lead,  and  a  fac-simile  matrix  is  the  result.  — 
B.  J.  Courtney,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  IHctionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Nature,  v.  a.  Endow  with  natural  qualities. 
Obi&lete. 

He  which  natureth  every  kynde, 
The  myghty  God,  so  as  I  fynde, 
Of  man,  whiche  is  his  creature, 
Hath  so  devyded  the  nature. 

Gower,  Confessio  Amantis,  b.  vii. 
Maturity,  s.    State  of  being  produced  by 
nature.     Obsolete. 

This  cannot  be  allowed,  except  we  impute  that 
unto  the  first  cause  which  we  impose  not  on  the 
second;  or  what  we  deny  unto  nature  we  impute 
unto  naturity.—Sir  T.  Browne. 
Naufrage.    s.      [Fr.  naufrage  ;  Lat.  naufra- 
gium  ;  navis  =  ship  +frango  =  break.]    Ship- 
wreck.    Hare. 

Guilty  of  the  ruin  and  naufrage,  and  perishing  of 
infinite  subjects.  —  Bacon,  Speech  at  taking  his  Place 
in  Chancery. 

Naufrag-ous.  adj.  Causing  shipwreck.  Hare. 

That  tempestuous,  and  oft  naufragous  sea,  wherein 

youth  and  handsomeness  are  commonly  tossed  with 

no  less  hazard  to  the  body  than  the  soul.  —  Jeremy 

Taylor,  Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  33. 

Naught,  s.  [we  =  not,  aught  =  a  whit  =  any- 
thing; A.S.  na  +  wiht  —  see  Not.]  No- 
thing. 

It  is  naught,  it  is  naught,  saith  the  buyer  ;  but 
when  he  is  gone  his  way  then  he  boasteth.—  Pro- 
verbs, xx.  14. 
Set  at  naught.    Disregard. 

Be  you  contented 

To  have  a  son  set  your  decrees  at  naught, 
To  pluck  down  justice  from  your  awful  bench. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  v.  2. 
Naught,    adj.     Worthless. 

With  them  that  are  able  to  put  a  difference  be- 
tween things  naught  and  things  indifferent  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  we  are  yet  at  controversy  about  the 
manner  of  removing  that  which  is  naught.—  Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Thy  sister's  naught.    O  Regan  !  she  hath  tied 
Sharp-tooth'd  unkindness  like  a  vulture  here. 

•  Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  4. 

Naughtiness,    s.      Attribute  suggested   by 

Naughty;  wickedness;    badness;   slight 

wickedness  or  perverseness,  as  of  children. 

No  remembrance  of  naughtiness  delights  but  mine 

own  ;  and  methinks  the  accusing  his  traps  might  in 

some  manner  excuse  my  fault,  which  certainly  I 

loth  to  do.—  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Idleness,  the  bane  of  body  and  mind,  the  nurse 
of  naughtiness.  —  Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy, 
p.  83. 
Naughtly.  adv.     Badly;  corruptly.    Hare. 

Thus  did  I  for  want  of  better  wit, 
Because  my  parents  naughtly  brought  me  up. 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  297. 

Naughty,  adj.  [naught  =  worthless.]  Bad; 
wicked  ;  corrupt. 

A  prince  of  great  courage  and  beauty,  but  fos- 
tered up  in  blood  by  his  naughty  father.—  Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

These  naughty  times 
Put  bars  between  the  owners  and  their  rights. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 
'   If  gentle  slumbers  on  thy  temples  creep, 
But,  naughty  man,  thou  dost  not  mean  to  sleep, 
Betake  thee  to  thy  bed,  thou  drowsy  drone, 
Sleep  by  thyself,  and  leave  thy  bride  alone. 

Dryden,  Epithalamium  of  Helen  and  Menelaus. 

Naumachy.  S.  [Gr.  vavfiaxia,  from  vaijf  = 
ship,  fiaxrj  =  battle;  naxopai  -  fight.]  Naval 
battle  ;  sea-fight. 

And  now  the  naumachie  begins 
Close  to  the  surface. 

Lovelace,  Lucasta,  Posthuma,  p.  43  :  1659. 

Nausea,  s.  [Lat.]  Feeling  of,  tendency  to, 
sickness. 

The  sickness  and  nausea,  usual  in  other  cases  of 
the  like  nature,  being  marvellously  in  this  trans- 
ferred to  the  by-standers.  —  Dodsley. 

Nausea  is  another  uneasy  sensation.  It  is  some- 
times a  direct  symptom  of  disease  or  disorder  of  the 
stomach.  .  .  .  Sometimes  it  is  a  very  important  indi- 
rect symptom,  taken  in  conjunction  with  others,  of 
disease  in  some  part  at  a  distance  from  the  stomach 
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—in  the  kidney,  for  example,  or  in  the  brain. — Sir 
T.  Watson,  Lectures  on  tJie  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Physic,  lect.  viii. 

Nauseate,  v.  n.  Grow  squeamish;  turn 
away  with  disgust. 

We  are  apt  to  nauseate  at  very  good  meat,  when 
we  know  that  an  ill  cook  did  dress  it.  —  Bishop 
Reynolds,  On  the  Passions,  ch.  xxxix. 

Don't  over-fatigue  the  spirits,  lest  the  mind  be 
seized  with  a  lassitude,  and  nauseate,  and  grow  tired 
of  a  particular  subject  before  you  have  finished  it.— 
Watts,  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

Nauseate,  r.  a, 

1 .  Loathe  ;  reject  with  disgust.  • 

While  we  single  out  several  dishes,  and  reject 
others,  the  selection  seems  arbitrary  ;  for  many  are 
cry'd  up  in  one  age,  which  are  decryed  and  nau- 
seated in  another. — Sir  T,  Browne. 

Old  age,  with  silent  pace,  comes  creeping  on, 
Nauseates  the  praise,  which  in  her  youth  she  won, 
And  hates  the  muse  by  which  she  was  undone. 

C.  Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  vii.  43. 

Those  heads,' as  stomachs,  are  not  sure  the  best, 
Which  nauseate  all,  and  nothing  can  digest. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  ii.  388. 

2.  Affect  with  disgust. 

He  let  go  his  hold  and  turned  from  her,  as  if  he 
were  nauseated,  then  gave  her  a  lash  with  his  tail. — 
Swift. 

Nauseous,  adj.  'Loathsome ;  disgustful ;  re- 
garded with  abhorrence. 

Those  trifles,  wherein  children  take  delight, 
Grow  nauseous  to  the  young  man's  appetite: 
And  from  those  gaieties  our  youth  requires 
To  exercise  their  minds,  our  age  retires. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Of  Old  Age,  pt.  iv. 
Such  terrors  would  disgrace  a  cookmaid  or  a 
toothless  aunt ;  when  they  fall  from  the  lips  of 
bearded  ami  senatorial  men  they  are  nauseous, 
antiperistaltic,  and  emetical. — Sydney  Smith,  Peter 
Plymley's  Letters,  let.  ix. 

Nauseously,  adv.  In  a  nauseous  manner ; 
loathsomely;  disgustingly. 

This,  though  cunningly  concealed,  as  well  know- 
ing how  nauseously  that  drug  would  go  down  in  a 
lawful  monarchy,  which  was  prescribed  for  a  re- 
bellious commonwealth,  yet  they  always  kept  in 
reserve. — Dryden. 

Their  satire's  praise ; 
So  nauseously  and  so  unlike  they  paint. 

Garth,  Dispensary. 

Nauseousness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Nauseous;  loathsomeness:  quality  of 
raising  disgust. 

The  nauseousness  of  such  company  disgusts  a 
reasonable  man,  when  he  sees  he  can  hardly  ap- 
proach greatness  but  as  a  moated  castle ;  he  must 
first  pass  through  the  mud  and  filth  with  which  it 
is  encompassed. — Dryden,  Aurengzebe. 

Nautic.  adj.  [Lat.  nauticus  ;  navis  =  ship.] 
Pertaining  to  sailors:  (Nautical  com- 
moner). 

How  did  thy  senses  quail, 
Seeing  the  shores  so  swarm'd,  and  round  about 
Hearing  confused  shoutings  of  the  nauticlc  rout ! 

.     Sir  R.  FansJiawe,  Poems,  p.  288 :  1076. 

Nautical,  adj.     Same  as  Nautic.    Rare. 

He  elegantly  shewed  by  whom  he  was  drawn, 
which  depainted  the  nautical  compass  with  'aut 
magnes,  aut  magna.' — Camden. 

Nautilus,  s.  In  Zoology.  Cephalopod  so 
called,  of  the  genera  Argonauta  (Paper) 
and  Spirula  (Pearl). 

Learn  of  the  little  nautilus  to  sail, 
Spread  the  thin  oar  and  catch  the  driving  gale. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iii.  177. 

The  Argonaut ...  is  remarkable  as  being  the  inha- 
bitant of  a  shell  of  exquisite  beauty  familiarly  known 
as  that  of  the  Paper-Nautilus.  ...  It  was  ...  to  this 
Cephalopod  that  the  ancients  assigned  the  honour 
of  having  first  suggested  to  mankind  the  possibility 
of  traversing  the  sea  in  ships ;  and  nothing  could  be 
more  elegant  than  the  little  barque  in  which  the 
Argonaut  was  supposed  to  skim  over  the  waves, 
hoisting  a  pair  of  sails  to  the  breeze,  and  steering  its 
course  by  the  assistance  of  oars  provided  for  the 
purpose. . .  .  On  such  respectable  authority  we  are 
not  surprised  to  find  Cuvier  assenting  to  and  sanc- 
tioning the  statement  that,  when  the  sea  is  calm, 
fleets  of  these  little  sailors  might  be  seen  navigating 
its  surface,  employing  six  of  their  tentacula  or  arms 
instead  of  oars ;  and  at  the  same  time  spreading  out 
two,  which  are  broadly  expanded  for  the  purpose, 
instead  of  sails.  Should  the  waves  become  agitated, 
or  danger  threaten,  the  Argonaut,  as  we  are  told, 
draws  in  his  arms,  lowers  his  sail,  and  settling  to 
the  bottom  of  his  shell  disappears  beneath  the 
waters.  It  is  a  thankless  office  to  dispel  the  plea- 
sant dreams  of  imagination ;  yet  such  becomes  our 
disagreeable  duty  upon  this  occasion.  M.  Sander 
Rang,  in  a  recently-published  memoir  upon  this 
subject,  has,  from  actual  observation  apparently, 
the  following  facts:— 1st.  That  the  belief,  more  or 
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less  generally  entertained  since  the  time  of  Aristotle, 
respecting  the  skilful  manoeuvres  of  the  Poulpe  of 
the  Argonaut  in  progressing  by  the  help  of  sails  or 
oars  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  is  erroneous.  2nd. 
The  arms  which  are  expanded  into  membranes  have 
no  other  function  than  that  of  enveloping  the  shell 
in  which  the  animal  lives,  and  that  for  a  determi- 
nate object  to  be  explained  hereafter.  3rd.  The 
Poulpe,  with  its  shell,  progresses  in  the  open  sea  in 
the  same  manner  as  other  Cephalopods.  And  lastly, 
that  when  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  the  Argonaut, 
covered  with  its  shell,  creeps  upon  an  infundibuli- 
form  disk,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  arms  at 
their  base,  and  presenting  (alas  !)  the  appearance  of 
a  Gastoropod  mollusk. — Rymer  Jones,  General  Out- 
line of  the  Organisation  of  tlie  Animal  Kingdom, 
pp.  563-4,  §§1512-15:  1861. 

The  Nautilus  pompilius,  of  which  the  only  speci- 
men obtained  in  modern  times  has  been  the  subject 
of  a  monograph  by  Professor  Owen,  who  has  most 
completely  investigated  its  general  organisation  and 
relations  with  other  families  of  the  Cephalopoda. 
The  shell  of  the  pearly  nautilus  is  extremely  com- 
mon, and  may  be  met  with  in  every  conchological 
collection,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  rarity  of 
the  mollusk  that  inhabits  it— a  circumstance  per- 
haps to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  living 
animal  dwells  in  deep  water,  and  when  it  comes  to 
the  surface  is  so  vigilant  against  surprise,  that  at 

the  slightest  alarm  it  sinks  to  the  bottom For 

this  invaluable  addition  to  zoological  knowledge, 
science  is  indebted  to  George  Bennet,  Esq.,  who 
obtained  the  living  animal  near  the  Island  of  Erro- 
mango,  New  Hebrides. — Ibid.  pp.  565-6,  §  1517,  and 
note. 

Naval,  adj.  Relating  to,  connected  with, 
ships. 

Encamping  on  the  main, 
Our  naval  army  had  besieged  Spain ; 
They  that  the  whole  world's  monarchy  design'd, 
Are  to  their  ports  by  our  bold  fleet  confined. 

Waller. 

As  our  high  vessels  pass  their  watery  way, 
Let  all  the  naval  world  due  homage  pay. 

Prior,  Carmen  Secularefor  the  Tear  1700. 
Masters  of  such  numbers  of  strong  and  valiant 
men,  as  well  as  of  all  the  naval  stores  that  furnish 
the  world. — Sir  W.  Temple. 

Navals.  s.  pi.     Naval  affairs.     Hare. 

It  was  a  day  of  signal  triumph,  the  action  of  it 
having  much  surpassed  all  that  was  done  in  Crom- 
well's time,  whose  navals  were  much  greater  than 
had  ever  been  in  any  age. — Lord  Clarendon,  Life, 
ii.  507. 

Navarcby.  s.  Knowledge  of  managing 
ships. 

Navarchy,  and  making  models  for  buildings  and 
riggings  of  ships. — Sir  W.  Petty,  Advice  to  Hartlib, 
p.  6:  1648. 

Nave.  s.  [see  extract  from  Wedgwood.] 
Middle  part  of  a  church  distinct  from  the 
aisles  or  wings. 

It  comprehends  the  nave  or  body  of  the  church, 
together  with  the  chancel. — Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris 
Canonici. 

[Middle  Latin  navis,  French  nef,  the  part  of  the  church 
in  which  the  laity  were  placed.  'Navem  quoque 
basilicse  auxit.'  (Ordericus  Vitalis.)  Supposed  to  be 
from  the  vaulted  roof,  the  curved  roofs  of  African 
huts  being  compared  by  Sallust  to  the  hull  of  a  ship. 
'  Oblonga  incurvis  lateribus  tecta  quasi  navium 
carinse  sunt.'  Ducange  gives  several  instances  in 
which  navis  is  used  for  the  vaulted  roof  over  part  of 
a  church.  '  Simulque  et  in  nave  quse  est  super  al- 
tare  sarta  tecta  omnia  noviter  restauravit.'  It  is 
remarkable  that  Spanish  cubo  is  the  nave  of  a  wheel ; 
Italian  cuba,  the  nave  or  middle  aisle  of  a  church. — 
Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  English  Etymology. ,] 

Nave.  s.  [A.S.  naf.~]  Middle  part  of  the 
wheel  in  which  the  axle  moves. 

Out,  out,  thou  strumpet  fortune !  all  you  gods 
In  general  synod  take  away  her  power; 
Break  all  the  Spokes  and  fellies  from  her  wheel, 
And  bowl  the  round  nave  down  the  hill  of  heav'n, 
As  low  as  to  the  fiends.       Shakespear,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

In  the  wheels  of  waggons  the  hollows  of  the  naves 
by  their  swift  rotations  on  the  ends  of  the  axle-trees, 
produce  a  heat  sometimes  so  intense  as  to  set  them 
on  fire. — Ray. 

Navel,  s.     [A.S.  nafela.~\ 

1.  Central  point  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ab- 
domen where  the  umbilical  cord  emerges 
from  the  fcetus. 

Imbrasides  addrest 
His  javeline  at  him,  and  so  ript  his  navill,  that  the 

wound, 
As  endlessly  it  shut   his  eyes,  so  open'd   on  the 

ground, 
It  powr'd  his  entrailes. 

Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Iliad. 
As  children,  while  within  the  womb  they  live, 
Feed  by  the  navel :  here  they  feed  not  so. 

Sir  J.  Davies. 

2.  Middle ;  interior  part. 
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Being  press'd  to  the  war, 
Even  when  the  navel  of  the  state  was  touch'd, 
They  would  not  thread  the  gates. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 
Within  the  navel  of  this  hideous  wood, 
Immured  in  cypress  shades,  a  sorcerer  dwells. 

Milton,  Comics,  520. 

Navelgall.  s.    See  extract. 

Navelgall  is  a  bruise  on  the  top  of  the  chine  of  the 
back,  behind  the  saddle,  right  against  the  navel,  oc- 
casioned either  by  the  saddle  being  split  behind,  or 
the  stuffing  being  wanting,  or  by  the  crupper  buckle 
sitting  down  in  that  place,  or  some  hard  weight  or 
knobs  lying  directly  behind  the  saddle. — Todd. 

Navelstring.  s.     Umbilical  cord. 

There  is  a  superintending  providence,  that  some 
animals  will  hunt  for  the  teat  before  they  are  quite 
gotten  out  of  the  secundines,  and  parted  from  the 
navelstring. — Derham,  Physico-  Theology. 

Navelwort.    s.      Native    plant    so    called; 

Cotyledon  umbilicus. 
Navew.  s.    [Fr.  naveau  ;  Lat.  napusJ}    Tur-i 

nip. 

Navicular.  adj.     Having  the  shape,  or  cha- 
racter, of  a  ship  (navis)  or  boat :  (specially 
applied  in  Farriery  to  a  bone  in  the  horse's 
foot,  and  to  a  disease  to  which  it  is  subject). 
Navicular  disease  . . .  consists  in  the  first  place  of 
inflammation   of   the  synovial   membrane,  which 
covers  the  cartilage  of  the  navicular  bone,  as  well  as 
the  tendon  which  corresponds  to  the  bone. ...  If 
the  active  treatment  does  not  succeed,  our  only  re- 
source is  the  operation  of  neurotomy,  which  removes 
pain  and  lameness  by  destroying  sensation.— C.  W. 
Johnson,  The  farmer's  Encyclopedia. 

Navigability,   s.      Capability  of  affording 

passage  to  vessels. 

Navigable,  adj.     Capable  of  being  passed 
by  ships  or  boats. 

The  first-peopled  cities  were  all  founded  upon 
these  navigable  rivers  or  their  branches,  by  which 
the  one  might  give  succour  to  the  other. — Sir  W. 
Raleigh,  History  of  the  World. 

Almighty  Jove  surveys 
Earth,  air,  and  shores,  and  navigable  seas. 

Dryden. 

Navigate,  v.  n.    [Lat.  naviyatus,  pass.  part, 
of  navigo.~\     Sail ;  pass  by  water. 

The  Phoenicians  navigated  to  the  extremities  of 
the  western  ocean. — Arbuthnot,  Tables  of  ancient 
Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

Navigate,  v.  a.    Pass  by  ships  or  boats. 

Drusus,  the  father  of  the  emperour  Claudius,  was 
the  first  who  navigated  the  northern  ocean.— Ar- 
buthnot, Tables  of  ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and 
Measures. 

Navigation,  s. 

1.  Act  or  art  of  travelling  by  water. 

Our  shipping  for  number,  strength,  mariners,  and 
all  things  that  appertain  to  navigation,  is  as  great 
as  ever. — -Bacon. 

The  loadstone  is  that  great  help  to  navigation.— 
Dr.  H.  More. 
Rude  as  their  ships,  was  'navigation  then, 

No  useful  compass  or  meridian  known ; 
Coasting,  they  kept  the  land  within  their  ken, 

And  knew  no  north  but  when  the  polestar  shone. 
Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  clix. 

Their  [the  members  of  the  Royal  Society]  busi- 
ness was,  precluding  affairs  of  state  and  questions 
of  theology,  to  consider  and  discuss  philosophical 
subjects,  and  whatever  had  any  connexion  with  or 
relation  to  them — as  physic,  anatomy,  geometry, 
astronomy,  navigation,  statics,  magnetism,  che- 
mistry, mechanics,  and  natural  experiments,  with 
the  state  of  these  studies  as  then  cultivated  at  home 
or  abroad. — Dr.  Birch,  History  of  tlie  Royal  Society 
of  London,  i.  1. :  1756. 

William  Emerson,  a  mathematician  and  mechanist 
of  great  talent,  whose  death  did  not  take  place  till 
1782,  when  he  had  reached  his  eighty-first  year,  is 
the  author  of  a  series  of  works  on  fluxions,  trigo- 
nometry, mechanics,  navigation,  algebra,  optics, 
astronomy,  geography,  dialling,  &c. — Craik,  History 
of  English  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  346. 

2.  Ships  in  general. 

Though  you  untie  the  winds,  and  let  them  fight 
Against  the  churches ;  though  the  yesty  waves 
Confound  and  swallow  navigation  up. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 
Navigator,  s. 
1.  Sailor;  seaman;  traveller  by  water. 

By  the  sounding  of  navigators,  that  sea  is  not 
three  hundred  and  sixty  foot  deep. — Brerewood. 

The  rules  of  navigators  must  often  fail.— Sir  T. 
Browne. 

The  contrivance  may  seem  difficult,  because  the 
submarine  navigators  will  want  winds,  tides,  and 
the  sight  of  the  heavens. — Bishop  Wilkins,  MatJw- 
matical  Magic. 

This  terrestrial  globe,  which  before  was  only  a 
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globe  in  speculation,  has  since  been  surrounded  by 
the  boldness  of  many  navigators.— Sir  W.  Temple. 

2.  Labourer  employed  in  digging  trenches, 
as  for  railways,  sewers,  or  canals;  exca- 
vator :  (the  use  of  the  word  in  this  sense 
is  improper,  but  it  has  passed  into  general 
use  in  the  contracted  form  Navvy). 
Navvy,  s.  Contracted  form  of  Naviga- 
tor, 2. 

Navy.  s.     Assemblage  of  ships,  commonly 
ships  of  war  ;  fleet. 

We  mette  of  shyppes  a  grete  nave, 
Full  of  people  that  wolde  in  to  Monde. 

Old  Morality  ofHycke-Scomer. 
On  the  western  coast  rideth  a  puissant  navy. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iv.  4. 
Levy  money,  and  return  the  same  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  navy  for  his  majesty's  use.— Lord  Clarendon, 
History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

The  narrow  seas  can  scarce  their  navy  bear, 
Or  crowded  vessels  can  their  soldiers  hold. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  liv. 
Nawl.  s.     Awl. 

Use  saddle,  and  bridle,  whitleather,  and  nail, 
With  collar  and  harness. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good  Husbandry. 
The  master  was  appointed  to  bore  their  ears 
through  with  a  nawl,  and  so  to  mark  them  for  perpe- 
tual servants.— Fatherly,  Atheomastix,  p.  120:  1622. 

Nay.  adv.     [see  N  o.] 

1 .  No :  (opposed  to  yea). 

Disputes  in  wrangling  spend  the  day, 
Whilst  one  says  only  yea,  and  t'  other  nay. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Of  Prudence. 

Now  so  it  chanced— from  wet  or  dry, 
It  boots  not  how — I  know  not  why — 
She  missed  her  wonted  food ;  and  quickly 
Poor  fancy  staggered  and  grew  sickly- 
Then  came  a  restless  state,  'twixt  yea  and  nay, 
His  faith  was  fixed,  his  heart  all  ebb  and  flow ; 
Or  like  a  bark,  in  some  half-sheltered  bay, 
Above  its  anchor  driving  to  and  fro.          Coleridge. 

2.  Word  employed  to  contradict  a  previous 
assertion  for  the  purpose  of  intensifying  it. 

A  good  man  always  profits  by  his  endeavour,  yea, 
when  he  is  absent ;  nay,  when  dead,  by  his  example 
and  memory;  so  good  authors  iu  their  style.— B. 
Jonson,  Discoveries. 

He  catechized  the  children  in  his  chamber,  giving 
liberty,  nay,  invitation,  to  as  many  as  would,  to 
come  and  hear. — Bishop  Fell,  Life  of  Hammond. 

This  is  then  the  allay  of  Ovid's  writings,  which  is 
sufficiently  recompensed  by  his  other  excellencies ; 
nay,  this  very  fault  is  not  without  its  beauties ;  for 
the  most  severe  censor  cannot  but  be  pleased. — 
Dryden. 

If  a  son  should  strike  his  father,  not  only  the 
criminal  but  his  whole  family  would  be  rooted  out, 
nay,  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  where  he  lived, 
would  be  put  to  the  sword,  nay,  the  place  itself 
would  be  razed.— Addison,  Spectator. 

3.  Word  of  refusal. 

They  have  beaten  us  openly  nncondemned,  being 
Romans,  and  have  cast  us  into  prison ;  and  now 
do  they  thrust  us  out  privily?  nay,  verily ;  but  let 
them  come  themselves  and  fetch  us  out.  —  Acts 
xvi.  37. 

The  fox  made  several  excuses,  but  the  stork  would 
not  be  said  nay,  so  that  at  last  he  promised  him  to 
come.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

He  that  will  not  when  he  may, 
When  he  would  he  shall  have  nay.       Old  Proverb. 
The  following  extract  gives  a  distinction 
between  Nay  and  No,  now  obsolete,  but 
which  the  writer  in  the  Cambridge  Philo- 
logical Museum,  to  whom  the  notice  is 
due,  states  to  have  been  common  in  the 
time  of  WiclifFe. 

I  would  not  here  note  by  the  way  that  Tyndall 
here  translateth  no  for  nay,  for  it  is  but  a  trifle  and 
mistaking  of  the  English  worde:  saving  that  ye 
should  see  that  he  whych  in  so  two  plain  Englishe 
wordes,  and  so  common  as  in  naye  and  no,  cannot 
tell  when  he  should  take  the  one  and  when  tother, 
is  not  for  translating  into  Englishe  a  man  very 
mete.  For  the  use  of  these  two  wordes  in  answer- 
ing a  question  is  this.  No  answereth  the  question 
framed  by  the  affirmative.  As,  forensample.if  a  man 
should  ask  Tyndall  himselfe;  Is  an  heretikemete  to 
translate  Holy  Scripture  into  English?  to  thys 
question,  if  he  will  aunswere  trewe  English,  he  must 
aunswere  nay  and  not  no.  And  a  lyke  difference  is 
there  betwene  these  two  adverbs  ye  and  yes.  For 
if  the  question  be  framed  unto  Tyndall  in  the  af- 
firmative in  thys  fashion,  If  an  heretique  falsely 
translate  the  New  Testament  into  Englishe,  to 
make  his  false  heresies  seem  the  word  of  Godde,  be 
his  bokes  worthy  to  be  burned  ?  To  this  question 
asked  in  thys  wyse,  if  he  will  aunswere  trewe  English, 
he  must  aunswere  ye  and  not  yes.  But  now  if  a 
question  be  asked  him  thus :  1°,  by  the  negative.  If 
a  heretike  falsely  translate  the  New  Testament 
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into  Englishe,   to    make   his   false   heresie    seme 
the  word  of  God,  be  not  his  bokes  well  worthy  to 
be  burned?     To   thys   question,  in  thys  fashion 
framed,  if  he  will  aunswere  trew  Englishe,  he  may 
not  aunswere  ye,  but  must  answere  yes,  and  say  yes, 
be  they  bothe  the  translation  and  the  translatour, 
and  all  that  wyll  hold  with  them.— Sir  T,  More. 
Nick  with  nay.     See  Nick. 
Way.  s.    Denial ;  refusal. 

There  is  a  faire  bedde  there  also,  which  she  deter- 
mineth  to  sell,  and  would  have  you  to  have  the  first 
nay  of  it.—Radcliffe,  Letters :  March  26, 1613. 

There  was  no  nay,  but  I  must  in, 
And  take  a  cup  of  ale.  W.  Browne. 

Nay.  v.  a.     Refuse.     Obsolete. 

The  state  of  a  cardinal . . .  was  naied  and  denaied 
him.— Holinshed,  Chronicle  of  England,  p.  620. 

Wayward,  s.  [ward  as  in  to-ward,  west- 
ward, &c.]  Tendency  to  denial. 

But  I'd  say,  he  had  not, 

And,  I'll  be  sworn,  you  would  believe  my  saying, 
Howe'er  you  lean  to  the  nayward. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  1. 
Nayword.  s. 

1.  Proverbial  reproach ;  byword.     Obsolete. 

If  I  do  not  gull  him  into  a  nayword,  and  make 
him  a  common  recreation,  do  not  think  I  have  wit 
enough  to  lie  straight  in  my  bed.— Sliakespear, 
Tioelfth  Night,  ii.  3. 

2.  Watchword.     Obsolete. 

I  have  spoke  with  her ;  and  we  have  a  nayword 
how  to  know  one  another.  I  come  to  her  in  white, 
and  cry  mum ;  she  cries  budget ;  and  by  that  we 
know  one  another. — Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  v.  2. 
Ne.  adv.  [see  No.] 

1.  Not. 

Yet  who  was  that  Belplwebe,  he  ne  wist. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
But  when  she  saw  at  last,  that  he  ne  would 
For  ought  or  nought  be  wonne  unto  her  will. 
She  turn'd  her  love  to  hatred  manifold. 

Ibid.  v.  4,  30. 

2.  Nor. 

His  warlike  shield  all  cover'd  closely  was, 
Ne  might  of  mortal  eye  be  ever  seen, 
Not  made  of  steel,  nor  of  enduring  brass. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Weal.  v.  a.     [A.S.  artesian.]     Anneal. 

This  did  happen  for  want  of  the  glasses  being 
gradually  cooled  or  nealed. — Boyle. 

If  you  file,  engrave,  or  punch  upon  your  steel, 
neat  it  first,  because  it  will  make  it  softer,  and  con- 
sequently work  easier.  The  common  way  is  to  give 
it  a  blood-red  heat  in  the  fire,  then  let  it  cool  of 
itself. — Moxon,  Mechanical  Exercises. 
Neal.  v.  n.  Become  annealed. 

Reduction  is  chiefly  effected  by  fire,  wherein  if 
they  stand  and  neal,  the  imperfect  metals  vapour 
away. — Bacon. 

Neap.  adj.  [Norse,  knap.']  Low  :  (applied 
to  the  tides). 

The  waters  are  in  perpetual  agitation  of  flux  and 
refluxes ;  even  when  no  wind  stirs,  they  have  their 
neap  and  spring  tides.  —  Bishop  Hall,  Remains, 
p.  66. 

How;  doth  the  sea  constantly  observe  its  ebbs  and 
flows,  its  springs  and  neap-tides,  and  still  retain  its 
saltness,  so  convenient  for  the  maintenance  of  its 
inhabitants. — Ray. 
Neap.  s.    Low  tide. 

The  mother  of  waters,  the  great  deep,  hath  lost 
nothing  of  her  ancient  bounds  .Her  motion  of  ebb- 
ing and  flowing,  of  high  springs  and  dead  neaps, 
are  as  constant  as  the  changes  of  the  moon. — Hake- 
will,  Apology. 

Near.  *.  [German,  nier.]  Kidney  :  ('  the 
near  fat,'  i.e.  the  fat  about  the  kidneys,  or 
suet,  is  not  uncommon  among  butchers). 

Near.  adj.    [see  Nigh.] 

1.  Not  distant  in  place  or  time. 

This  city  is  near  to  flee  unto. — Genesis,  xix.  20. 
He  served  great  Hector,  and  was  ever  near, 
Not  with  his  trumpet  only,  but  his  spear. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  jEneid,  vi.  247. 

2.  Advanced  towards  the  end  of  an  enter- 
prize  or  disquisition. 

Unless  they  add  somewhat  else  to  define  more 
certainly  what  ceremonies  shall  stand  for  best,  in 
such  sort  that  all  churches  in  the  world  should 
know  them  to  be  the  best,  and  so  know  them  that 
there  may  not  remain  any  question  about  this  point ; 
wo  are  not  a  whit  the  nearer  for  that  they  have 
hitherto  said. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

3.  Direct ;  straight ;  not  winding. 

To  measure  life,  learn  then  betimes,  and  know 
Tow'rd  solid  good  what  leads  the  nearest  way. 

Milton,  Sonnets,  xxi.  10. 

4.  Close;  not  rambling;  observant  of  style 
or  manner  of  the  thing  copied. 
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Hannibal  Caro's,  in  the  Italian,  is  the  nearest,  the 
most  poetical,  and  the  most  sonorous  of  any  trans- 
lation of  the  JSneid.  Yet  though  he  takes  the  ad- 
vantage of  blank  verse,  he  commonly  allows  two 
lines  for  one  in  Virgil,  and  does  not  always  hit  his 
sense.— Dryden. 

5.  Closely  related. 

None  of  you  shall  approach  to  any  that  is  near  of 
kin  to  him. — Leviticus,  xviii.  6. 

6.  Intimate ;    familiar ;    admitted  to  confi- 
dence. 

If  1  had  a  suit  to  master  Shallow,  I  would  humour 
his  men  with  the  imputation  of  being  near  their 
master.— Sltakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  v.  1. 

7.  Touching;  pressing;  affecting;  dear. 

Every  minute  of  his  being  thrusts 
Against  my  near'st  of  life. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  1. 

He  could  never  judge  that  it  was  better  to  be 
deceived  than  not,  in  a  matter  of  so  great  and  near 
concernment. — Locke. 

8.  Parsimonious  ;  inclining  to  covetousness. 

A  near  and  hard  and  bucking  chapman  shall 
never  buy  good  flesh.— Hales  (of  Eton),  Sermon  on 
1  Corinthians,  vi.  13,  p.  20. 

Wear.  adv. 

1.  Almost. 

Whose  fame  by  every  tongue  is  for  her  minerals 

hurl'd, 

Near  from   the   mid-day's  point  throughout   the 
western  world.  Drayton. 

2.  Within  a  little. 

Self-pleasing  and  humorous  minds  are  so  sensi- 
ble of  every  restraint,  as  they  will  go  near  to  think 
their  girdles  and  garters  to  be  bonds  and  shackles. 
— Bacon,  Essays. 

He  that  paid  a  bushel  of  wheat  per  acre,  would 
pay  now  about  twenty-five  pounds  per  annum; 
which  would  be  near  about  the  yearly  value  of  the 
land. — Locke. 

•3.  Closely :  (applied  to  relationship). 

The  earl  of  Armagnac,  near  knit  to  Charles, 
A  man  of  great  authority  in  France, 
Proffers  his  only  daughter  to  your  grace 
In  marriage.      Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  v.  1. 

Near.  prep.  [see  Nigh.]  At  no  great 
distance  from ;  close  to ;  nigh ;  not  far 
from  :  (used  both  of  place  and  time). 

I  have  heard  thee  say, 
No  grief  did  ever  come  so  near  thy  heart, 
As  when  thy  lady  and  thy  true  love  died. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  3. 
"With  blood  the  dear  alliance  shall  be  bought, 
And  both  the  people  near  destruction  brought. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  t/te  JS-neid'  vii.  438. 
This  child  was  very  near  being  excluded  out  of 
the  species  of  man,  barely  by  his  shape. — Locke. 

Near.  v.  a.    Approach  ;  be  near  to. 

Give  up  your  key 
Unto  that  lord  that  neares  you. 

Heywood,  Royal  King. 
Near.  v.  n.    Draw  near. 

Alas !  (thought  I,  and  my  heart  beat  loud) 

How  fast  she  nears  and  nears ! 
Are  those  her  sails  that  glance  in  the  sun, 
Like  restless  gossameres  P 

Coleridge,  Ancient  Mariner. 
Nearer,  adj.     Comparative  of  Near;   (for 
the  second  r  see  Nigh). 

Accidents,  which  however  dreadful  at  a  distance, 
at  a  nearer  view  lost  much  of  their  terrour. — Bishop 
Fell. 

After  he  has  continued  hisdoubling  hi  his  thoughts, 
and  enlarged  his  idea  as  much  as  he  pleases,  he  is 
not  one  jot  nearer  the  end  of  such  addition  than  at 
first  setting  out.— Locke. 

Whether  they  nearer  lived  to  the  blest  times, 
When  man's  Redeemer  bled  for  human  crimes ; 
Whether  the  hermits  of  the  desart  fraught 
With  living  practice  by  example  taught.         Harle. 

Neat-hand,  adv.  Closely;  without  acting  or 
waiting  at  a  distance. 

The  entering  near  hand  into  the  manner  of  per- 
formance of  that  which  is  under  deliberation,  hath 
overturned  the  opinion  of  the  possibility  or  impos- 
sibility.— Bacon,  History  of  the  Holy  War. 

Nearly,  adv. 

1.  At  no  great  distance;  not  remotely. 

Many  are  the  enemies  of  the  priesthood :  they 
are  diligent  to  observe  whatever  may  nearly  or  re- 
motely blemish  it. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

2.  Closely;  pressingly. 

Nearly  it  now  concerns  us,  to  be  sure 
Of  our  omnipotence.    Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  721. 

It  concerneth  them  nearly,  to  preserve  that  go- 
vernment which  they  had  trusted  with  their  money. 
—Swift. 

3.  In  a  niggardly  (close)  manner. 
Nearness,  s.   Attribute  suggested  by  Near. 
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1.  Closeness;  not  remoteness  ;  approach. 

God,  by  reason  of  nearness,  forbad  them  to  be 
like  the  'Canaanites  or  Egyptians.— Hooker,  Eccle- 
siastical Polity. 

The  best  rule  is  to  be  guided  by  the  nearness  or 
distance  at  which  the  repetitions  are  placed  in  the 
original. — Pope. 

2.  Alliance  of  blood  or  affection. 

Whether  there  be  any  secret  passages  of  sym- 
pathy between  persons  of  near  blood ;  as,  parents, 
children,  brothers  and  sisters.  There  be  many  re- 
ports in  history,  that  upon  the  death  of  persons  of 
such  nearness,  men  have  had  an  inward  feeling  of 
it. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

3.  Tendency  to  avarice ;  caution  of  expence. 

It  shews  in  the  king  a  nearness,  but  yet  with  a 
kind  of  justness.  So  these  little  grains  of  gold  and 
silver,  helped  not  a  little  to  make  up  the  great  heap. 
—Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

Nearsighted,  adj.     Shortsighted. 

When  the  eye  is  defective,  and  by  its  size  or  other 
conformation,  parallel  rays  form  their  foci  before 
they  arrive  at  the  retina,  then  the  person  can  see 
very  near  objects  only.  Such  persons  are  said  to  be 
nearsighted.— Sees,  Cyclopaedia,  in  voce  Spectacles. 

Neat.  s.  [A.S.nyten  =  cattle,  animals  in  gene- 
ral.] 

1.  Black  cattle;  oxen;  (commonly  used  col- 
lectively). 

The  steer,  the  heifer,  and  the  calf, 
Are  all  call'd  neat.    Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

Smoak  preserveth  flesh ;  as  we  see  in  bacon,  neat's 
tongues,  and  martlemas  beef. — Bacon,  Natural  and 
Experimental  History. 

Some  kick'd  until  they  can  feel,  whether 
A  shoe  be  Spanish  or  neat's  leather. 

Butler,  Hudibras,-i\.  1, 223. 

As  great  a  drover,  and  as  great 
A  critic  too,  in  hog  or  neat.  Ibid.  i.  2, 459. 

2.  Single  cow  or  ox. 

Who  both  by  his  calf  and  his  lamb  will  be  known, 
May  well  kill  a  neat  and  a  sheep  of  his  own. 

Tusser,  Five  hundred  Points  of 

good  Husbandry. 
What  say  you  to  a  neat's  foot  ? — 
'Tis  passing  good  ;  I  pr'ythee,  let  me  have  it. 

Sliakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 

Neat.  adj.  [Fr.  net ;  from  Lat.  nitidus  (niteo 
=  shine)  =  clean.] 

1.  Elegant,  but  without  dignity. 

The  thoughts  are  plain,  yet  admit  a  little  quick- 
ness and  passion ;  the  expression  humble,  yet  as 
pure  as  the  language  will  afford;  neat,  but  not 
florid ;  easy,  and  yet  lively.— Pope. 

The  following  passage  from  the  Third  Book,  being 
the  conclusion  of  the  17th  Chapter,  is  a  specimen  of 
Warner's  very  neatest  style  of  narration.— Graik, 
History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  525. 

2.  Cleanly. 

If  you  were  to  see  her,  you  would  wonder  what 
poor  body  it  was,  that  was  so  surprisingly  neat  and 
clean. — Law. 

3.  Pure  ;  unadulterated  ;  unmingled. 

Tuns  of  sweet  old  wines,  along  the  wall 
Neat  and  divine  drink. 

Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey. 
When  the  best  of  Greece  besides,  mixe  ever,  at  our 

My  good  old  ardent  wine,  with  small;  and  our 

inferiour  mates 
Drinke  even  that  mixt  wine  measured  too;  thou 

drinkst  without  those  crutes 
Our  old  wine,  neate.  Ibid. 

Neat-banded,  adj.  [often,  in  metre,  two 
words  rather  than  a  compound:  probably 
as  often,  in  conversation,  a  true  com- 
pound.] 

1.  Clean-handed ;  expeditious. 

Hard  by  a  cottage  chimney  smokes, 
From  betwixt  two  aged  oaks, 
Where  Corydon  and  Thyrsis  met 
Are  at  their  savory  dinner  set 
Of  herbs,  and  other  country  messes, 
Which  the  neat-handed  Phyllis  dresses. 

Milton,  L' Allegro,  81 

2.  Finished;   exact:  (applied  to  writing  in 
the  way  of  style). 

Nor  is  he  [Bishop  Burnet]  a  neat-handed  work- 
man even  of  that  class ;  in  his  History  of  his  Own 
Time,  in  particular,  his  style,  with  no  strength,  or 
flavour,  or  natural  charm  of  any  kind,  to  redeem  its 
rudeness,  is  the  most  slovenly  undress  in  which  a 
writer  ever  wrapt  up  what  he  had  to  communicate 
to  the  public.— Craik,  History  of  English  Litera- 
ture, vol.  ii.  p.  177. 

Neatherd,  s.  Ox  or  cowkeeper ;  one  who 
has  the  care  of  black  cattle. 

The  swains  and  tardy  neatherds  came,  and  last 
Menalcas,  wet  with  beating  winter  mast. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  x.  28 
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Neatly,  adv.     In  a  neat  manner. 

I  will  never  trust  a  man  again  for  keeping  his 
sword  clean  ;  nor  believe  he  can  have  every  thing  in 
him,  by  wearing  his  apparel  neatly.— Shakespear, 
All's  well  that  ends  well,  iv.  3. 

To  love  an  altar  built, 
Of  twelve  vast  French  romances,  neatly  gilt. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  11. 
Whether  there  be  any  instance  of  a  state,  wherein 
the  people,  living  neatly  and  plentifully,  did  not 
aspire  to  wealth  ?— Bishop  Berkeley,  Querist,  §  60. 

Neatness,  s.    Attribute  suggested  by  Neat. 

1.  Spruceness  ;  elegance  without  dignity. 

Pelagius  carped  at  the  curious  neatness  of  men's 
apparel. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

2.  Cleanliness. 

That  no  hardness  of  heart  do  steal  upon  me, 
under  shew  of  more  neatness  of  conscience  than  is 
cause.—  Bacon,  To  King  James,  Cabbala,  p.  11. 

3.  Elegance  :  (applied  to  style). 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  French  poetry 
(and  indeed  of  French  art  generally),  neatness  in 
the  dressing  of  the  thought,  liad  already  been  car- 
ried to  considerable  height  by  Malherbe,  Racan, 
Malleville,  and  others ;  and  these  writers  are  doubt- 
less to  be  accounted  the  true  fathers  of  our  own 
Waller,  Carew,  Lovelace,  and  Suckling,  who  all 
began  to  write  about  this  time,  and  whose  verses 
may  be  said  to  have  first  exemplified  in  our  lighter 
poetry  what  may  be  done  by  correct  and  natural 
expression,  smoothness  of  flow,  and  all  that  lies  in 
the  ars  celare  artem— the  art  of  making  art  itself 
seem  nature.  —  Craik,  History  of  English  Litera- 
ture, vol.  ii.  p.  15. 
Neatress.  s.  Female  neatherd.  Rare. 
I  knew  the  lady  very  well, 

But  worthless  of  such  praise, 
The  neatresse  said ;  and  muse  I  do, 

A  shepherd  thus  should  blaze 
The  coate  of  beautie.      Warner,  Albion's  England. 
Neatsfoot.  s.  [from  neat  =  cattle.]     Foot  of 
a  cow  or  ox:   (common  'in   combination 
with  oil,  the  construction  being  adjectival ; 
indeed,  as  a  substantive  it  may  be  said 
never  to  stand  alone  except  as  two  words). 

There  is  an  article  known  in  trade  under  the 
name  of  neatsfoot  oil ;  it  is  obtained  from  the  feet 
of  oxen ;  the  hair  and  hoofs  are  removed,  and  the 
bone,  rasped  down,  is  boiled  in  water  with  the  sur- 
rounding parts,  when  the  oil  separates  and  floats 
upon  the  surface.  This  oil  is  not  liable  to  change  or 
rancidity,  and  remains  liquid  at  32° ;  it  is  used,  for 
greasing  machinery,  and  more  especially  for  steeple 
clocks,  which  require,  in  consequence  of  the  cold  to 
which  they  are  frequently  exposed,  an  oil  not  liable 
to  solidify. — Brande,  Manual  of  Chemistry,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  1264r-5. 

Neatstongue.  s.     Ox,  or  cow's,  tongue. 

'  Say  what  thou  wilt,  honest  Tony,'  replied  Varney ; 
'  for  be  it  according  to  thine  absurd  faith,  or  accord- 
ing to  thy  most  villanous  practice,  it  cannot  choose 
but  be  rare  matter  to  qualify  this  cup  of  Alicant. 
Thy  conversation  is  relishing  and  poignant,  and 
beats  caviare,  dried  neat's-tongue,  and  all  other  pro- 
vocatives that  give  savour  to  good  liquor.' — Sir  W. 
Scott,  Kenilworth,  ch.  v. 

Neb.  s.      [A.S.] 

1.  Nose;  beak;  mouth. 

How  she  holds  up  the  neb,  the  bill  to  him  ! 
And  arms  her  with  the  boldness  of  a  wife. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

2.  Nib. 

Take  a  glass  with  a  belly  and  a  long  neb.— Bacon. 
Many  of  these  his  [Holland,  the  translator's] 
books  he  wrote  with  one  pen,  whereon  he  himself 
thus  pleasantly  versified  : — 

'  With  one  sole  pen  I  writ  this  book, 

Made  of  a  grey  goose  quill ; 
A  pen  it  was  when  it  I  took, 
And  a  pen  I  leave  it  still.' 

This  monumental  pen  he  solemnly  kept,  and  showed 
to  my  reverend  tutor,  Doctor  Samuel  Ward.  It 
seems  he  leaned  very  lightly  on  the  neb  thereof, 
though  weightily  enough  in  another  sense,  perform- 
ing not  slightly  but  solidly  what  he  undertook.— 
Fuller,  Worthies. 

Nebula,  s.  [Lat.]     Light,  gauzy  cloud. 

Nebulee  are  divided  by  Sir  W.  Herschel  into  the 
following  classes  :  1.  Clusters  of  stars,  in  which  the 
stars  are  clearly  distinguishable ;  2.  Resolvable  ne- 
bulae, or  such  as  excite  a  suspicion  that  they  consist 
of  stars,  and  which  any  increase  of  the  optical 
power  of  the  telescope  might  be  expected  to  resolve 
into  distinct  stars ;  3.  Nebula,  properly  so  called,  in 
which  there  is  no  appearance  whatever  of  stars ; 
4.  Planetary  nebulee ;  5.  Stellar  nebulee;  and  6.  Ne- 
bulous stars.  —  Lockyer,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Die- 
tionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Nebular,  adj.  Connected  with  a  nebula : 

(as,  '  The  nebular  hypothesis'). 
Nebulosity,  s.     Nebulous  character. 

The  changes  I  have  observed  in  the  great  milky 
nebulosity  of  Orion,  twenty-three  years  ago,  and 
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which  have  also  been  noticed  by  other  astronomers, 
cannot  permit  us  to  look  upon  this  phenomenon  as 
arising  from  immensely  distant  regions  of  fixed 
stars.  Even  Huygens,  the  discoverer  of  it,  was 
already  of  opinion  that  in  viewing  it  we  saw,  as  it 
were,  through  an  opening  into  a  region  of  light. 
(Systema  Saturnium,  pp.  8-9.)  Much  more  would  he 
be  convinced  now,  when  changes  in  its  shape  and 
lustre  have  been  seen,  that  its  light  is  not,  like  that 
of  the  Milky  Way,  composed  of  stars.  To  attempt 
even  a  guess  at  what  this  light  might  be  would  be 
presumptuous.  If  it  should  be  surmised,  for  in- 
stance, that  this  nebulosity  is  of  the  nature  of  the 
zodiacal  light,  we  should  then  be  obliged  to  admit 
*the  existence  of  an  effect  without  its  cause.  An  idea 
of  its  phosphorical  condition  is  not  more  philoso- 
phical unless  we  could  show  from  what  source  of 
phosphorical  matter  such  immeasurable  tracts  of 
luminous  phenomena  could  draw  their  existence  and 
permanency ;  for  though  minute  changes  have  been 
observed,  yet  a  general  resemblance,  allowing  for  the 
difference  of  telescopes,  is  still  to  be  perceived  in  the 
great  nebulosity  of  Orion,  ever  since  the  tune  of  its 
first  discovery. — Dr.  J.  Herschel  the  elder. 

As  this  English  cleared  itself  of  the  nebulosity,  the 
anomalies,  and  all  the  complex  machinery  of  the 
mother  idiom,  a  natural  style  was  formed.—/.  Dis- 
raeli, Amenities  of  Literature,  Origin  of  the  Eng- 
lish Language. 

Nebulous,  adj.     Misty;  cloudy. 

The  nebulae  furnish,  in  every  point  of  view,  an 
inexhaustible  field  of  speculation  and  conjecture. 
That  by  far  the  largest  of  them  consist  of  stars, 
there  can  be  little  doubt ;  and  in  the  interminable 
range  of  system  upon  system,  and  firmament  upon 
firmament  which  we  thus  catch  a  glimpse  of,  the  ima- 
gination is  bewildered  and  lost.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  it  be  true,  as,  to  say  the  least,  it  seems  extremely 
probable,  that  a  phosphorescent  or  self-luminous 
matter  also  exists,  disseminated  through  extensive 
regions  of  space,  in  the  manner  of  a  cloud  or  fog, 
now  assuming  capricious  shapes,  like  actual  clouds 
drifted  by  the  wind,  and  now  concentrating  itself 
like  a  cometic  atmosphere  around  particular  stars, 
what,  we  naturally  ask,  is  the  nature  and  distinction 
of  this  nebulous  matter  ?  Is  it  absorbed  by  the  stars 
in  whose  neighbourhood  it  is  found,  to  furnish,  by 
its  condensation,  their  supply  of  light  and  heat  ?  or 
is  it  progressively  concentrating  itself,  by  the  effect 
of  its  own  gravity,  into  masses,  and  so  laying  the 
foundations  of  new  sidereal  systems,  or  insulated 
stars  ?  It  is  easier  to  propound  such  questions  than 
to  offer  any  probable  reply  to  them. — Sir  J.  Herschel, 
Outlines  of  Astronomy. 

I  refer  to  the  nebulous  stars,  objects  appearing  as 
single  and  perfect  fixed  stars  environed  by  a  halo. — 
Nichol,  Architecture  of  the  Heavens,  p.  78 :  1851. 

Nebulousness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Nebulous:  (Nebulosity  the  commoner 
word). 

Many  spots  in  the  brightest  moons,  and  much  ne~ 
bulousness  in  the  fairest  stars.  —  Bishop  Gauden, 
Hieraspistes,p.525:  1653. 

Nebuly.  adj. 

1.  In  Architecture.    See  extract. 

Nebuly  moulding  [is]  an  ornament  in  Gothic 
architecture,  whose  edge  forms  an  undulating  or 
wavy  line,  and  introduced  in  corbel  tables  and  ar- 
chi volts. —  Gwilt,  Encyclopaedia  of  Architecture, 
Glossary. 

2.  In  Heraldry.     See  extract. 

Nebuly,  or  nebulee, . . .  [is]  when  a  coat  is  charged 
with  several  little  figures  in  form  of  clouds,  running 
within  one  another ;  or  when  the  outline  of  a  bor- 
dure  or  ordinary  is  indented  or  waved. — Rees,  Ency- 
clopedia. 

Necessarian,  s.  Advocate,  upholder,  or 
supporter  of  the  doctrine  of  philosophical 
necessity.  Todd  condemns  it  as  a  bad 
word,  and  one  without  any  useful  meaning; 
adding  that  Dr.  Priestley  employs  it,  and 
that  it  would  be  more  properly  necessita- 
rian. Of  that  word,  however,  he  gives  no 
example  ;  nor,  indeed,  does  he  make  of  it  a 
separate  entry. 

That  the  free-will  metaphysicians,  being  mostly  of 
the  school  which  rejects  Hume's  and  Brown'8  ana- 
lysis  of  Cause  and  Effect,  should  miss  their  way  for 
want  of  the  light  which  that  analysis  affords,  cannot 
surprise.  The  wonder  is,  that  the  necessarians,  who 
usually  admit  that  philosophical  theory,  should  in 
practice  equally  lose  sight  of  it.  ...  The  origin  of  the 
doctrine  of  necessity,  as  stated  by  most  who  hold  it,  is 
very  remote  from  fatalism  ;  it  is  probable  that  most 
necessarians  are  fatalists,  more  or  less,  in  their 
feelings.  A  fatalist  believes,  or  half  believes  (for  no- 
body is  a  consistent  fatalist),  not  only  that  whatever 
is  about  to  happen,  will  be  the  infallible  result  of  the 
causes  which  produce  it  (which  is  the  true  necessa- 
rian doctrine),  but  moreover  that  there  is  no  use  in 
struggling  against  it :  that  it  will  happen  however 
we  may  strive  to  prevent  it.  Now,  a  necessarian 
believing  that  our  actions  follow  from  our  charac- 
ters, and  that  our  characters  follow  from  our  or- 
ganization, our  education,  and  our  circumstances, 
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is  apt  to  be,  with  more  or  loss  of  consciousness  on 
his  part,  a  fatalist  as  to  his  own  actions,  and  to  be- 
lieve that  his  nature  is  such,  or  that  his  education 
and  circumstances  have  so  moulded  his  character, 
that  nothing  can  now  prevent  him  from  feeling  and 
acting  in  a  particular  way,  or  at  least  that  no  effort 
of  his  own  can  hinder  it.  In  the  words  of  the  sect 
which  in  our  own  day  has  most  pcrseveringly  incul- 
cated and  most  perversely  misunderstood  this  great 
doctrine,  his  character  is  formed  for  him  and  not  by 
him  ;  therefore  his  wishing  that  it  had  been  formed 
differently  is  of  no  use;  he  has  no  power  to  alter  it. 
But  this  is  a  grand  error.  Me  has,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, a  power  to  alter  his  character.  Its  being,  in 
the  ultimate  resort,  formed  for  him,  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  its  being  in  part  formed  by  him,  as  one 
of  the  intermediate  agents.— J.  S.  Mill,  System  of 
Logic,  b.  vi.  ch.  ii. 

Necessarily,  adv.    In  a  necessary  manner  ; 

having  the  character  of  necessity. 
1.  Indispensably. 

I  would  know  by  some  special  instance,  what  one 
article  of  Christian  faith,  or  what  duty  required 
necessarily  unto  all  men's  salvation  there  is,  which 
the  very  reading  of  the  word  of  God  is  not  apt  to 
notify.— limber,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Every  thing  is  endowed  with  such  a  natural  prin- 
ciple, whereby  it  is  necessarily  inclined  to  promote 
its  own  preservation  and  well-being.— BisJiop  Wil- 
kins. 

•2.  By  inevitable  consequence. 

They  who  recall  the  church  unto  that  which  was 
at  the  first,  must  necessarily  set  bounds  and  limits 
unto  then-  speeches.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

3.  By  causality  not  determined  by  the  agent ; 
by" fate  (so  called);  not  freely. 

The  church  is  not  of  such  a  nature  as  would  neces- 
sarily, once  begun,  preserve  itself  for  ever. — Bishop 
Pearson. 

They  subjected  God  to  the  fatal  chain  of  causes, 
whereas  they  should  have  resolved  the  necessity  of 
all  inferiour  events  into  the  free  determination  of 
'God  himself ;  who  executes  necessarily,  that  which 
he  first  proposed  freely.— South,  Sermons, 
Necessary,  adj. 

1.  Needful;  indispensably  requisite. 

Being  it  is  impossible  we  should  have  the  same 
sanctity  which  is  in  God,  it  will  be  necessary  to  de- 
clare what  is  this  holiness  which  maketh  men  be 
accounted  holy  ones,  and  called  saints. — Bisliop 
Pearson. 

All  greatness  is  in  virtue  understood ; 
'Tis  only  necessary  to  be  good. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe. 

A  certain  kind  of  temper  is  necessary  to  the  plea- 
sure and  quiet  of  our  minds,  consequently  to  our 
happiness;  and  that  is  holiness  and  goodness. — 
Archbishop  Tillotson. 

The  Dutch  would  go  on  to  challenge  the  military 
government  and  the  revenues,  and  reckon  them 
among  what  shall  be  thought  necessary  for  their 
barrier.— Swift. 

2.  Not  free ;  fatal ;  impelled  by  fate. 

Death,  a  necessary  end, 
Will  come  when  it  will  come. 

Sliakespear,  Julius  Casar,  ii.  2. 

3.  Conclusive  in  the  way  of  logic;  decisive  by 
logical  consequences.     See  Universal. 

They  resolve  us  not,  what  they  understand  by  the 
commandment  of  the  word;  whether  a  literal  and 
formal  commandment,  or  a  commandment  inferred 
by  any  necessary  inference. —  White. 

'  No  man  can  shew  by  any  necessary  argument,  that 
it  is  naturally  impossible  that  all  the  relations  con- 
cerning America  should  be  false. — Archbishop  Til- 
lotson. 

Stewart,  in  his  criticism  of  Kant's  doctrines,  re- 
marks that,  in  asserting  that  the  human  mind  pos- 
SI-.--S,  in  its  own  ideas,  an  element  of  necessary  su\d 
universal  truth,  not  derived  from  experience,  Kant 
had  boon  anticipated  by  Price,  by  Cudworth,  and 
even  by  Plato ;  to  whose  Thesetetus  both  Price  and 
Cudworth  refer,  as  containing  views  similar  to  their 
own.  And  undoubtedly  this  doctrine  of  ideas,  as 
indispensable  sources  of  necessary  truths,  was  prp- 
imilgatcd  and  supported  by  weighty  arguments  in 
the  Thou'totus  ;  and  has  ever  since  been  held  by 
many  philosophers,  in  opposition  to  the  contrary 
doctrine,  also  extensively  held,  that  all  truth  is  de- 
rived from  experience. —  Wheu'ell,  Philosophy  of 
Disi-nn  /•». 
Necessary,  s. 

I.  Object,  thing,  or  article,  not  only  conve- 
nient but  needml ;  thing  not  to  be  left  out 
of  daily  use :  (generally  plural). 

The  supernatural  necessaries  are,  the  preventing, 
assisting,  and  renewing  grace  of  God,  which  wo  sup- 
pose God  ready  to  annex  to  the  revelation  of  his 
will,  in  the  hearts  of  all  that  with  obedient  humble 
spirits  receive  and  sincerely  embrace  it.— Hammond, 
On  Fundamentals, 

We  arc  to  ask  of  God  such  necessaries  of  life  as 
are  needful  to  us,  while  we  live  here.— Dr.  U.  More, 
WJ<»lf.JJn<u  of  Man. 

The  right  a  sou  has,  to  be  maintained  and  pro- 

VOL.  II. 
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vided  with  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life, 
out  of  his  father's  stock,  gives  him  a  right  to  succeed 
to  Ins  father's  property  for  his  own  good.— Locke. 

Roland  Gnemo  .  . .  followed  in  the  rear,  and  . .. 
bore  under  the  other  arm  a  packet  of  necessaries  be- 
longing to  the  Queen.— Sir  W.  Scott,  The  Abbot, 
ch.  xxxv. 

During  the  early  stages  of  social  development, 
every  small  group  of  people,  and  often  every  family, 
obtained  separately  its  own  necessaries;  but  now, 
for  each  necessary,  and  for  each  superfluity,  there 
exists  a  combined  body  of  wholesale  and  retail  dis- 
tributors, which  brings  its  branched  channels  of 
supply  within  reach  of  all.— Herbert  Spencer,  In- 
ductions of  Biolouy,  §  59. 
2.  Privy,  for  which  it  is  a  euphemism. 

The  boatmen  make  use  of  this  part  of  the  beach 
as  a  necessary. — Swinburne,  Travels  through  Spain, 
let.  xiv. 

Necessitarian,  s.  Supporter  of,  believer 
in,  the  doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity; 
(Todd,  condemning  Necessarian,  prefers 
the  form  before  us  without,  however,  giving 
an  example). 

So  far  as  these  necessitarians  maintain  the  certain 
influence  of  moral  motives  as  the  natural  and  suffi- 
cient means  whereby  human  actions,  and  even 
human  thoughts,  are  brought  into  the  continued 
chain  of  causes  and  effects,  which  taking  its  begin- 
ning in  the  operations  of  the  infinite  mind,  cannot 
be  fully  understood  by  him,  so  far  they  do  service 
to  the  cause  of  truth,  placing  the  great  and  glorious 
doctrine  of  foreknowledge  and  providence — absolute 
foreknowledge— universal  providence — upon  a  sure 
and  philosophical  foundation. — Bishop  Horsley. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  doctrines  of 
some  of  the  ancient  Atheists  about  man's  free- 
agency,  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  in  the  history  of 
Modern  Philosophy,  the  schemes  of  Atheism  and  of 
necessity  have  been  hitherto  always  connected  to- 
gether. Not  that  I  would  by  any  means  be  under- 
stood to  say,  that  every  necessitarian  must  ipso 
facto  be  an  Atheist,  or  even  that  any  presumption 
is  afforded  by  a  man's  attachment  to  the  former 
sect,  of  his  having  the  slightest  bias  in  favour  of  the 
latter ;  but  only  that  every  modern  Atheist  I  have 
heard  of  has  been  a  necessitarian. — D.  Stewart, 
Works,  vol.  i.  p. 574 :  1854.  (Hamilton.) 

Necessitate,  v.  a.  Render  necessary ;  com- 
pel ;  force. 

The  Marquis  of  Newcastle  being  pressed  on  both 
sides,  was  necessitated  to  draw  all  his  army  into 
York.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Re- 
bellion. 

Man  seduced 

And  flatter'd  out  of  all,  believing  lies 
Against  his  Maker :  no  decree  of  mine 
Concurring  to  necessitate  his  fall. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  41. 

Neither  the  Divine  Providence,  or  his  determina- 
tions, persuasions,  or  inflexions  of  the  understand- 
ing, or  will  of  rational  creatures  doth  deceive  the 
understanding,  or  pervert  the  will,  or  necessitate  or 
incline  either  to  any  moral  evil.— Sir  M.  Hale. 

The  politician  never  thought  that  he  might  fall 
dangerously  sick,  and  that  sickness  necessitate  his 
removal  from  the  court.— South,  Sermons. 

The  Eternal,  when  he  did  the  world  create 
And  other  agents  did  necessitate ; 
So  what  he  order'd  they  by  nature  do ; 
Thus  light  things  mount,  and  heavy  downward  go; 
Man  only  boasts  an  arbitrary  state. 

Dryden,  State  of  Innocence,  iv.  1. 

An  attempt  to  treat  this  subject  comprehensively 
would  be  a  transgression  of  the  bounds  prescribed 
to  this  work,  since  it  would  necessitate  the  inquiry 
which,  more  than  any  other,  is  the  grand  question 
of  what  is  called  'metaphysics,  viz.,  What  are  the 
propositions  which  may  reasonably  be  received  with- 
out proof  ?— J'.  S.  Mill,  System  of  Logic,  pt.  v.  ch.  iii. 
§1. 

'As  for  the  hounds,' replied  the  Parson, 'hounds 
necessitate  horses  ;  and  I  think  more  mischief  comes 
to  a  young  man  of  spirit  from  the  stables,  than 
from  any  other  place  in  the  world.' — Lord  Lytton. 
My  Novel,  b.  i.  ch.  ii. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  ;  . . .  contends  not  simply 
that  (irrespective  of  the  distinction  between  neces- 
sary and  contingent  matter) ,  there  are  both  deduc- 
tions and  inductions  in  which  the  conclusion  is  ab- 
solutely necessitated  by  the  premisses,  but  that  all 
other  deductions  and  inductions  are  extra-logical. — 
Herbert  Spencer,  Principles  of  Psychology,  p.  145. 

Necessitation.  s.  Act  of  making  necessary; 
fatal  compulsion.  Hare. 

This  necessity,  grounded  upon  the  necessilntimi 
of  amnn's  will  without  his  will,  is  so  far  from  lessen- 
ing those  difficulties  winch  flow  from  the  fatal  des- 
tiny nft  lie  Stoicks.  that  it  increaseth  them. — Arch- 
bix/Ki/i  Jtr/nii/iii/l,  Answer  to  llnblj<:i. 

Whore  the  law  makes  a  certain  heir,  there  is  n 
necessifufiiDi  to  one:  where  the  law  (loth  not  name 
a  certain  heir,  thoro  is  no  iifi-cxsi/iition  to  one,  and 
there  they  have  power  or  liberty  to  choose. — Ibid. 
Necessitied.  adj.     In  a  state  of  want.     Ob- 
solete. 

QQ 
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'  v  *•<        t  NECESSITY 

This  ring  was  mine,  and  when  I  gave  it  Helen, 
I  bade  her.  if  her  fortunes  ever  stood 
Necessitied  to  help,  that  by  tins  token 
I  would  relieve  her. 

Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  v.  3. 
Necessitous,  adj.     Very  needy  or  indigent ; 
distressed. 

They  who  were  envied,  found  no  satisfaction  in 
what  they  were  envied  for,  being  poor  and  neces- 
sitous.—Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  tlie  Grand 
Rebellion. 

In  legal  seizures,  and  righting  himself  on  those 
who,  though  not  perfectly  insolvent,  are  yet  very 
necessitous,  a  good  man  will  not  be  hasty  in  going 
to  extremities.— Kettlewell. 

There  are  multitudes  of  necessitous  heirs  and  pe- 
nurious parents,  parsons  in  pinching  circumstances, 
with  numerous  families  of  children.— Arbuthnot. 

Besides  this,  a  sharp-sighted  good-humoured  man 
. . .  would  tell  me,  that  whatever  sloth  and  sottish- 
ness  might  be  occasioned  by  the  abuse  of  malt  spi- 
rits, the  moderate  use  of  it  was  of  inestimable  benefit 
to  the  poor,  who  could  purchase  no  cordials  of 
higher  prices ;  that  it  was  a  universal  comfort,  not 
only  in  cold  and  weariness,  but  most  of  the  afflic- 
tions that  are  peculiar  to  the  necessitous,  and  had 
often  to  the  most  destitute  supplied  the  places  of 
meat,  drink,  clothes,  and  lodging.  —  Mandeville, 
Fable  of  the  Bees. 

A  clerk  . . .  was  accused  of  repeated  acts  of  theft. 
.  .  .  He  was  not  in  necessitates  circumstances,  his 
salary  being  a  liberal  one.— Dr.  Forbes  Winslow,  On, 
certain  obscure  Mental  Diseases. 

The  King  of  France,  ever  rapacious,  yet  ever  ne- 
cessitous, . . .  had  again  taken  to  that  coarse  expe- 
dient of  barbarous  finance,  the  debasement  of  the 
coin. — Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b. 
xii.  ch.  i. 

Necessitousness.  s.  Attribute  suggested 
by  Necessitous ;  poverty;  want;  need. 

Universal  peace  is  demonstration  of  universal 
plenty,  for  where  there  is  want  and  necissitousness, 
there  will  be  quarrelling.— T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the 
Earth. 

Necessitude.  s.  See  under  Necessity. 
Obsolete. 

The  mutual  necessities  of  human  nature  neces- 
sarily maintain  mutual  offices  between  them. — Sir 
M.  Hale,  Origination  of  Mankind. 

Necessity,  s.  [the  immediate  origin  of  this 
word  is  the  Lat.  necessitas ;  -ati»-  Fr. 
necessite ;  Lat.  adjective,  necessarius ;  ad- 
verb, necesse  ;  this  last  being  the  simplest 
form.  The  common  dictionary  derivation 
is  ne  =  not  +  cedo  =  give  way.  The  edi- 
tor prefers  a  connection  with  the  root  of 
necto  =  knit,  connect ;  necessity  meaning 
the  result  of  a  link  in  the  way  of  cause  and 
effect.  One  of  the  meanings  of  the  Latin 
form  in  -tudo  (necessitudo)  is  acquaintance, 
intimacy,  friendship  or  connection  between 
man  and  man  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  this 
is  the  meaning  of  the  English  word  Ne- 
cessitude, at  least  in  the  extract  from 
Hale.] 

1 .  Cogency  ;  compulsion. 

Necessity  and  chance 
Approach  not  me ;  and  what  I  will  is  fate. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  172. 
Though  there  be  no  natural  necessity,  that  such 
things  must  be  so,  and  that  they  cannot  possibly  be 
otherwise,  without  implying  a  contradiction ;  yet 
may  they  be  so  certain  as  not  to  admit  of  any  rea- 
sonable doubt  concerning  them.— Bishop  WUkins. 

2.  Doctrine  of   necessity,    or  philosophical 
necessity,   means     the    reference    of    all 
actions  (however  much  they  may  appear 
to  be  spontaneous)  to  a  place  on  an  infinite 
series  of  causes  and  effects,  wherein  they 
are   predetermined,  to  the    exclusion    of 
spontaneity  or  free  will. 

The  question,  whether  the  law  of  causality  applies 
in  the  same  strict  sense  to  human  actions  as  to  other 
phenomena,  is  the  celebrated  controversy  concern- 
ing the  freedom  of  the  will ;  which,  from  at  least  as 
far  back  as  the  time  of  Pelagius,  has  divided  both 
the  philosophical  and  the  religious  world.  The  af- 
firmative opinion  is  commonly  called  the  doctrine 
of  necessit/i.nx  asserting  human  volitions  and  actions 
to  be  necessary  and  inevitable.  The  negative  main- 
tains that  the  will  is  not  determined,  like  other 
phenomena,  by  nntereilriiix,  but  determines  itself: 
that  our  volitions  are  not,  properly  spo.'iking.  the 
(•fleets  of  causes,  or  at  least  have  no  CHUM'S  which 
they  uniformly  and  implicitly  obey.— J.  tf.  Mill,  Sys- 
tem of  Logic,  b.  vi.  ch.  i. 

3.  State  of  being  necessary ;   indispensable- 
ness. 
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Urge  the  necessity  and  state  of  times. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

Racine  used  the  chorus  in  his  Esther,  but  not 
that  he  found  any  'necessity  of  it:  it  was  only  to 
give  the  ladies  an  occasion  of  entertaining  the  king 
with  vocal  musick.—  Dryden. 

"We  see  the  necessity  of  an  augmentation,  to  bring 
the  enemy  to  reason.—  Addison. 

4.  Want  ;  need  ;  poverty. 

The  art  of  our  necessities  is  strange, 
That  can  make  vile  things  precious. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  2. 

The  cause  of  all  the  distractions  in  his  court  or 
army,  proceeded  from  the  extreme  poverty  and  ne- 
cessity his  majesty  was  in.  —  Lord  Clarendon,  His- 
tory of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

5.  Things  necessary  for  human  life. 

These  should  be  hours  for  necessities, 
Not  for  delights  ;  times  to  repair  our  nature 
"With  comforting  repose,  and  not  for  us 
To  waste  these  times. 

Shalcespear,  Henry  VIII.  v.  1. 

Great  part  of  the  world  are  free  from  the  necessi- 
ties of  labour  and  employment,  and  have  their  time 
and  fortunes  in  their  own  disposal.—  Law. 

6.  Cogency  of  argument. 

There  never  was  a  man  of  solid  understanding, 
whose  apprehensions  are  sober,  and  by  a  pensive 
Inspection  advised,  but  that  he  hath  found,  by  an 
irresistible  necessity,  one  true  God  and  everlasting 
being.—  Sir  W.  Raleigh.  History  of  the  World. 

Good-nature,  or  beneficence  and  candour,  is  the 
product  of  right  reason  ;  which  of  necessity  will  give 
allowance  to  the  failings  of  others.  —  Dryden. 

[This]  distinction  of  the  necessity  of  thought  into 
two  kinds,  has  been  strangely  overlooked  by  meta- 
physicians, I  mean  the  distinction  of  the  necessity 
of  thought  into  two  kinds,  the  positive  and  the 
negative  ;  the  one  the  necessity  of  so  thinking,  the  im- 
possibility of  not  so  thinking,  determined  by  a  mental 
power  ;  the  other  the  necessity  of  not  so  thinking,  the 
impossibility  of  so  thinking,  determined  by  a  mental 
impotence.  Leibnitz  was  the  first  who,  articulately 
at  least,  established  the  quality  of  necessity,  the  im- 
possibility of  not  so  thinking,  as  the  criterion  of  our 
native  or  noetic,  or  non-experiential  notions  and 
judgments.  This  was  more  fully  developed  and  ap- 
plied by  Kant  ;  and  with  a  few  feeble  reclamations, 
this  part  of  the  Critical  Philosophy  has  been  gene- 
rally accepted  wheresoever  it  has  been  adequately 
understood.  In  fact,  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  the 
test  of  unacquired  cognitions,  may  now  be  laid  down 
as  an  acknowledged  criterion,  nay  almost  as  a  com- 
mon-place, in  Metaphysic,  out  of  England.  But 
Leibnitz,  Kant,  and  subsequent  philosophers,  have 
not  observed,  that  we  must  distinguish  this  neces- 
sity as  it  proceeds  from  the  one  or  from  the  other  of 
two,  and  even  two  counter  sources  ;  thus  dividing  it 
into  two  great  categories—  categories  which  fall 
themselves,  to  be  afterwards  subdivided.  For  1°  we 
may  not  only  be  able,  but  be  positively  determined,  i 
to  think  one  alternative,  whilst  impotent  to  conceive 
its  counter  ;  and  2°,  we  may  be  negatively  unable  to 
think  one  contradictory,  and  yet  find  ourselves 
equally  impotent  to  conceive  its  opposite.  The 
former,  from  a  power,  is  thus  primarily  inclusive 
and  secondarily  exclusive;  the  latter  from  an  impo- 
tence is  thus  simply  and  bilaterally  exclusive.  And 
while  it  has  always  been  acknowledged,  that  of  con- 
tradictories the  one  or  the  other  must  be,  and  be 
thought,  as  indiscriminately  necessary  ;  we  are 
brought  by  this  novel  doctrine  to  the  further  con- 
fession, that  even  of  contradictories  we  may,  how- 
ever, not  be  able  to  realise  in  thought  the  discrimi- 
nate possibility  of  either.—  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Dis- 
cussions on  Philosophy  and  Literature,  Education 
and  University  Reform,  p.  833,  addenda  :  1853. 

7.  Violence;  compulsion. 

Never  shall 

Our  heads  get  out  ;  if  once  within  we  be, 
But  stay  compell'd  by  strong  necessitie.     Chapman. 

Week.  s.     [A.S.  hnecca.~] 

1.  Part  between  the  head  and  the  trunk. 

He'll  beat  Auftdius'  head  below  his  knee 
And  tread  upon  his  neck. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  i.  3. 
While  o'er  the  necks 
Thou  drov'st  of  warring  angels,  disarranged. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  395. 
I  look  on  the  tucker  to  be  the  ornament  and  de- 
fence of  the  female  neck.  —  Addison. 

2.  Any  long  or  narrow  (as  a  neck)  part. 

The  access  of  the  town  was  only  by  a  neck  of  land, 
between  the  sea  on  the  one  part,  and  the  harbour 
water  on  the  other.  —  Bacon. 

Thou  walk'st  as  on  a  narrow  mountain's  neck, 
A  dreadful  height,  with  scanty  room  to  tread. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  iii.  2. 

3.  In  Architecture.     See  extract. 

Neck  [is]  the  plain  part  at  the  bottom  of  a  Roman, 
Doric,  or  other  capital,  between  the  mouldings  and 
the  top  of  the  shaft.—  Glossary  of  Architecture. 

Used  adjectivally. 

Neck-moulding  is  the  ring-like  moulding  which 
separates  the  capital  from  the  shall.—  Glossary  of 
Architecture. 
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On  the  neck.        Immediately  after ;    from 
one  following  another  closely. 
He  deposed  the  king, 
And,  on  the  neck  of  that,  task'd  the  whole  estate. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iv.  .3. 
The  second  way  to  aggregate  sin,  is  by  addition  of 
sin  to  sin,  and  that  is  done  sundry  ways ;  first  by 
committing  one  sin  on  t7ie  neck  of  another;  as 
David  sinned,  when  he  added  murther  to  adultery. 
— Perkins. 

Instantly  on  the  neck  of  this  came  news,  that 
Ferdinando  and  Isabella  had  concluded  a  peace.— 
Bacon. 

Neck  or  nothing.     With  the  risk  of  every- 
thing. 
Break  the  neck  of  anything.     Get  more  than 

half  through  anything. 
Meek-verse,  s.    Verse  which  was  anciently 
read  to  entitle  the  party  to  benefit  of  clergy ; 
said  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  fifty-first 
Psalm,  '  Miserere  mei,'  &c. 

They  have  a  sanctuary  for  thee,  to  save  thee,  yea 
and  a  necke  verse,  if  thou  canst  rede  but  a  lytle 
latenly,  thoughe  it  be  never  so  soryly. —  Tindal, 
Obedience  of  a  Christian  Man,  fol.  69.  a. 
If  a  monk  had  been  taken  for  stealing  of  bacon 

For  burglary,  murder,  or  rape ; ; 
If  he  could  but  rehearse,  (well  prompt,)  his  neck 

verse, 
•    He  never  could  fail  to  escape. 

British  Apollo,  vol.  iii.  no.  72 :  1710. 
'  O  swiftly  can  speed  my  dapple-grey  steed, 

"Which  drinks  of  the  Teviot  clear ; 
Ere  break  of  day,'  the  warrior  gaii  say, 

'  Again  I  will  be  here. 
Safer  by  none  may  thy  errand  be  done, 

Than,  noble  dame,  by  me ; 
Letter  nor  line  know  I  never  a  one, 
Wer't  my  neck-verse  at  Hairibee.' 
Hairibee  [is]  the  place  of  executing  the  Border 
marauders  at  Carlisle.    The  neckverse  is  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Fifty-first  Psalm  '  Miserere  mei,'  &c., 
anciently  read  by  criminals  claiming  the  benefit  of 
clergy. — Sir   W.  Scott,  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel, 
canto  i.  st.  xxiv.  and  note. 

Neckbeef.  s.     Coarse  flesh  of  the  neck  of 
cattle,  sold  to  the  poor  at  a  very  cheap  rate. 
They'll  sell  (as  cheap  as  neckbeef)  for  counters. — 
Sw/ft. 

Neckcloth,  s.  [sound  of  c,  or  k,  double.] 
Cloth  for  folding  and  tying  round  the  neck  : 
(for  men  rather  than  women). 

Will  she  with  huswife's  hand  provide  thy  meat, 
And  ev'ry  Sunday  morn  thy  neckcloth  plait  ? 

Gay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Tuesday,  35. 

The  barber  stood  aghast ;  but  Mr.  Bailey  divested 
himself  of  his  neck-cloth,  and  sat  down  in  the  easy 
shaving  chair  with  all  the  dignity  and  confidence  in 
life. — Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xxix. 

I  don't  know  whether  Harley  L'Estrange  was  a 
republican  at  the  age  of  eighteen  ;  but  there  was  no 
young  man  in  London  who  seemed  to  care  less  for 
being  heir  to  an  illustrious  name  and  some  forty 
or  fifty  thousand  pounds  a  year.  It  was  a  vulgar 
fashion  in  that  day  to  play  the  exclusive,  and  cut  per- 
sons who  wore  bad  neckcloths,  and  called  themselves 
Smith  or  Johnson.  Lord  L'Estrange  never  cut  any 
one,  and  it  was  quite  enough  to  slight  some  worthy 
man  because  of  his  neckcloth  or  his  birth,  to  insure 
to  the  offender  the  pointed  civilities  of  this  eccentric 
successor  to  the  Belforts  and  the  Wildairs.— Lord 
Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  i.  ch.  x. 

Necked,  adj.  Having  a  neck :  (used  only 
as  the  second  element  in  compounds). 

StiS-neck'd  pride  nor  art  nor  force  can  bend. 

Sir  J.  Denliam. 

The  colt  that  for  a  stallion  is  design'd 
By  sure  presages  shows  his  generous  kind  . . . 
Dauntless  at  empty  noises,  iofty-neck'd. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iii.  118. 
Neckerchief,  s.    [sound  of  c,  or  k,  double.] 
Kerchief  for  the  neck  (for  women  rather 
than  men). 

In  certain  quarters  of  the  City  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, Mr.  Jobling  was,  as  we  have  already  seen  in 
some  measure,  a  very  popular  character.  He  had  a 
portentously  sagacious  chin,  and  a  pompous  voice. 
. .  .  His  neckerchief  and  shirt-frill  were  ever  of  the 
whitest,  his  clothes  of  the  blackest  and  sleekest,  his 
gold  watch-chain  of  the  heaviest,  and  his  seals  of  the 
largest.— Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xxvii. 

Necklace,  s.  Ornamental  string  of  beads 
or  precious  stones,  worn  by  women  on  their 
necks. 

Ladies,  as  well  then  as  now.  wore  estates  in  their 
ears.  Both  men  and  women  wore  torques,  chains, 
or  necklaces  of  silver  and  gold  set  with  precious 
stones. —  Arbuthnot,  Tables  of  ancient  Coins, 
Weights,  and  Measures. 

Or  lose  a  heart,  or  necklace,  at  a  ball. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  ii.  i 
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Necklaced.  adj.  Adorned  with,  or  as  with, 
a  necklace. 

The  hooded  and  the  necklaced  snake. 

Sir  W.  Jones. 

Neckland.  s.  Neck  or  long  tract  of  land. 
Hare. 

Promontories  and  necklands  which  butt  into  the 
sea,  what  are  they  but  solid  creeks  ?  —  Hakeivill, 
Apology,  p.  32. 

Necktie,  s.     Kerchief  or  band  worn  round 
the  neck,  and  usually  tied  in  a  knot;  neck- 
cloth generally. 
Neckweed.    s.      Hemp ;    rope  employed  in 

the  hanging  of  criminals.     Slang. 
Necrology,    s.     [Gr.  viKpbc,  =  dead  +  Xoyog  = 
word,  principle.]     Account  of  persons  de- 
ceased. 

It  was  the  Martyrology.  in  which  were  registered 
the  names  of  those  to  whom  the  religious  granted 
their  letters  of  fraternity,  and  the  obituary,  which 
contained  the  deaths  of  the  abbots,  priors,  &c. 
The  Annotatio  Regulee  was  the  description  of  the 
names  of  benefactors,  the  days  of  their  death,  and 
the  benefits  received  from  them,  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  rule,  viz.  iit  the  Necrology  annexed  to 
it,  for  it  was  usual  after  the  martyrology  and  rule 
had  been  read  in  the  chapter,  after  prime,  to  re- 
cite the  names  of  benefactors,  and  all  prayed  for 
them.  The  martyrology  was  in  later  ages,  taken  for 
the  Necrology,  or  obituary  and  rule,  which  were 
generally  in  the  same  volume.  The  martyrology 
was  also  called  Liber  vitas.  The  custom  obtained 
from  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century.  The  Ne- 
crology was  also  called  regula,  from  being  in  the 
same  book  with  the  rule;  and  all  these  were  in- 
cluded in  one  volume,  because  the  services  in  the 
chapter  were  connected  with  each  other.  1st.  a 
portion  of  the  rule,  read  everyday  to  insure  remem- 
brance ;  2nd.  tlie  Necrology  for  prayers  for  those 
admitted  to  fraternity ;  3rd.  the  names  of  the  dead 
and  benefactors,  for  commemoration  of  the  days  of 
their  obits.  Cardinal  Bona  says,  that  the  custom 
prevailed  in  many  monasteries,  of  sending  to  each 
other  mutually  the  names  of  their  brothers,  friends 
and  benefactors,  to  be  entered  in  the  diptichs ;  but 
when  this  custom  had  ceased,  they  were  entered  in 
the  Necrology,  selected  from  thence  on  the  day  of 
their  disease,  and  a  De  Profundis,  and  suitable 
prayers  said.  —  Fosbroke,  British  Monachism, 
ch.  xxxvi. 

Necromancer,  s.  One  who  by  charms  can 
converse  with  the  ghosts  of  the  dead ;  con- 
jurer ;  enchanter. 

There  shall  not  be  found  among  you  ...  a  charmer, 
or  a  consulter  with  familiar  spirits,  or  a  wizard,  or 
a  necromancer,  [in  old  translations,  '  that  asketh 
advice'  or  '  counsel  of  the  dead,'  or  '  that  seeketh  to 
the  dead.']—  Deuteronomy,  xviii.  11. 

I  am  employed  like  the  general  who  was  forced  to 
kill  his  enemies  twice  over,  whom  a  necromancer 
had  raised  to  life.— Swift,  Miscellanies. 
Confusion  with  niger. 

In  this  tyme  was  Donus  Pope  T.  yere.  And  thanne 
Bonifacius  the  Soxt  111  yere.  And  thanne  Gilbert, 
a  nigromancer,  that  deied  at  Messe,  for  he  was  dy- 
membered  be  his  owne  comaundment,  for  his  shine, 
in  a  chapel  at  Seint  Cruce  ;  thei  clepe  it  Jerusalem. 
— Capgrave,  The  Chronicle  of  England,  A.D.  i)73. 

S  Necromancer  is]  sometimes  corruptly  written  by 
authors  negromancer ;  and  thus  Cotgrave  calls 
it,  in  French  also,  '  nigromance,  one  who  practises 
the  black  art ; '  mistakenly  alluding  to  niger,  black, 
as  part  of  the  etymology:  but  it  is  certainly  from 
vfKfiog,  a  dead  person."— I/O/JHSOW.] 

Necromancy.  S.  [Gr.  rtKpoi;  =  dead  +  fiavriia 
=  prophecy  ;  pcivnt;  =  prophet.] 

1.  Art  of  revealing   future  events  by  pre- 
tended communication  with  the  dead. 

The  resurrection  of  Samuel  is  nothing  but  delu- 
sion in  the  practice  of  necromancy  and  popular 
conception  of  ghosts. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  Used  as  a  proper,  rather  than  a  common 
name;  i.e.  as  a  translation  of  NiKi/ojuavma, 
or  that   part   of   the    Odyssey   in    which 
Ulysses  visits  the  habitation  of  the  dead. 

Nowhere,  perhaps,  does  the  contrast  between  the 
Ulysses  of  Homer  and  the  Ulysses  of  the  later  fable, 
between  the  high-minded  fearless  adventurer  and 
the  mean-spirited  insidious  nmnueuvrer,  appear  in  a 
more  prominent  light  than  in  the  necromancy.  The 
shade  of  Achilles  himself  expresses  astonishment  at 
the  composure  with  which  a  solitary  mortal  wanders 
without  divine  escort,  among  scenes  of  preter- 
natural terror  at  which  even  a  living  Achilles  might 
have  shuddered. —  W.  Mure,  Critical  History  of  the 
Language  and  Literature  of  Greece,  b.  ii.  ch.x.  §  5. 

3.  Enchantment ;  conjuration. 

It  was  by  necromancy, 
By  carectes  and  conjuration. 

Skelton,  Pdtms,  p.  161. 
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He  did  it  partly  by  necromancy,  wherein  he  was 
much  skilled.— A  Mot,  Description  of  the  World. 

This  palace  standeth  in  the  air, 
By  necromancy  placed  there, 
That  it  no  tempests  needs  to  fear.  Drayton. 

Confusion  with  niyer. 

This  Julian  regned  too  yere  and  ten  monthis.    He 
was  apostata  .  . .  and  weel  Icrned  in  alle  the  seculere 
sriens ;  but  he  left  the  study  of  divinity,  and  en- 
tended  al  to  nigromancie  and  familiante  of  spintes. 
—Capgrave,  T/te  Chronicle  of  England,  A.D.  361. 
Necromantic,    adj.      Belonging  to   necro- 
mancy :  performed  by  enchantment. 

And  by  him  stands  that  necromanticke  chaire, 
In  which  he  makes  his  direful  invocations, 
And  binds  the  fiends  that  shall  obey  his  will. 

Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton,  prpl. :  1617. 
Strange  effects  performed  by  necromantick  arts.— 
Halliwell,  Melamprotuea,  p.  52. 

Thy  necromantick  forms,  in  vain, 
Haunt  us  on  the  tented  plain       Warton,  Odes,  xn. 
Necromantic,  s.     Trick;  conjuration. 
With  all  the  necromanticks  of  their  art. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  viii. 

Necromantical.  adj.  Same  as  Nee  roman- 
tic. Rare. 

His  necromantical  prophecies.— Sir  T.  Browne, 
Miscellanies,  p.  177. 

Necromantically.  adv.  By  charms ;  by  con- 
juration. 

Lamps  must  be  solemnly  burned  before  it ;  and 
then  after  some  diabolical  exorcisms  necromanti- 
cally  performed,  the  head  shall  prove  vocal.  — 
Gregory,  Posthuma,  p.  199 :  1650. 

Necropolis,  s.  [Gr.  vtKpbc  =  dead  +  ir6\is  = 
city.]  City  of  the  dead  :  (applied  of  late, 
somewhat  rhetorically,  to  certain  ceme- 
teries on  a  large  scale;  and,  so  used,  a 
proper  rather  than  a  common  name,  as  '  The 
Necropolis'). 

Necrosis,  s.  [Gr.]  In  Surgery.  Mortifica- 
tion (Lat.  mors  =  death)  ;  the  two  words 
being  approximate  translations  of  one 
another. 

Mortification  ...  is  not  at  all  uncommon  in  bone ; 
producing  exfoliation  when  it  is  slight  and  superfi- 
cial ;  necrosis  when  the  entire  shaft  of  a  long  bone 
dies.— Sir  T.  Watson,  Lectures  on  the  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Physic,  lect.  xi. 

Nectar.  *.  [Lat.  and  Gr.]  Pleasant  liquor, 
said  to  be  drunk  by  the  heathen  deities ; 
any  pleasant  liquor. 

What  will  it  be, 

When  that  the  watery  palate  tastes  indeed 
Love's  thrice  reputed  nectar '! 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  2. 
Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes, 

And  I  will  pledge  with  mine : 
Or  leave  a  kiss  within  the  cup, 

And  I'll  not  ask  for  wine. 
The  thirst  that  from  the  soul  doth  rise, 

Doth  ask  a  drink  divine : 
But  might  I  of  Jove's  nectar  sip 
I  would  not  change  for  thine.  B.  Jonson. 

In  heaven  the  trees 

Of  life  ambrosial  fruitage  bear,  and  vines 
Yield  nectar.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  426. 

Thus  having  spoke,  the  nymph  the  table  spread, 
Ambrosial  catcs  with  nectar  rosy  red. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  v.  117. 
'Twas  nectar  fed, 
Of  old,  'tis  said. 
Their  Junos,  Joves,  Apollos; 
And  man  may  brew 
His  nectar  too, 
The  rich  receipt 's  as  follows  ; 
Take  wine  like  this, 
Let  looks  of  bliss 
Around  it  well  be  blended, 
Then  bring  wit's  beam, 
To  warm  the  stream, 
And  there  's  your  nectar  splendid. 

Moore,  Irish  Melodies. 
As  the  first  element  of  a  compound. 
Zephyr,  in  the  spring, 
Gently  distils  his  nectar-dropping  showers. 

Drummond,  Sonnet. 
Thy  nectar-dropping  muse,  thy  sugar'd  song. 

Dr.  II.  More,  Cupid's  Conflict :  1047. 

Nectareal.  adj.  Resembling,  having  the 
character  of,  nectar. 

Thy  nectareal  fragrancy 
Hourly  there  meets 
All  universal  synod  of  all  sweets. 

Crashaw,  Poms,  p.  151. 

Nee  tare  an.  adj.    Same  as  Nectareal. 

A  nectarean,  a  balsam  kiss.— Burton,  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,  p.  535. 

Choicest  nectarean  juice  crown'd  largest  bowls 
And  overlook'd  the  brim,  alluring  sight, 
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Of  fragrant  scent,  attractive,  taste  divine. 

Gay,  Miscellanies,  Wine. 

Nectared.  adj.     Tinned  with  nectar ;  min- 
gled with  nectar;  abounding;  with  nectar. 

He  pave  her  to  his  daughters  to  imbathe 
In  nectar'd  lavers,  strew'd  with  asphodel. 

Milton,  Comus,  837. 
He  with  the  Nais  wont  to  dwell, 
Leaving  the  nectar'd  feasts  of  Jove.  Fenton. 

Wectareous.  adj.     Abounding  in,  having  the 
character  of,  nectar. 

Annual  for  me,  the  grape,  the  rose  renew, 
The  juice  nectareous  and  the  balmy  dew. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  135. 

Nectarine,    adj.     Having  the  character  of 
nectar. 

To  their  supper-fruits  they  fell, 
Nectarine  fruits.        Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  331 . 

Nectarine,  s.     Fruit  so  called. 

What  wondrous  life  is  this  I  lead ! 
Ripe  apples  drop  about  my  head. 
The  luscious  clusters  of  the  vine 
Upon  my  mouth  do  crush  their  wine. 
The  nectarine,  and  curious  peach, 
Into  my  hands  themselves  do  reach. 
Stumbling  on  melons,  as  I  pass, 
Insnared  with  flowers,  I  fall  on  grass. 
Meanwhile  the  mind  from  pleasure  less 
Withdraws  into  its  happiness.  Marvell. 

The  only  nectarines  are  the  murry  and  the 
French ;  of  the  last  there  are  two  sorts,  one,  which 
is  the  best,  very  round,  and  the  other  something 
long :  of  the  murry  there  are  several  sorts. — Sir 
W.  Tern-pie. 

The  nectarine  differs  from  a  peach  in  having  a 
smooth  rind  and  the  flesh  firmer.— Miller. 

Nectarous.    adj.     Like  nectar. 

Nectarous  draughts  between  from  milky  stream, 
Berry,  or  grape.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  306. 

Nectary,  s.     In  Botany.     Part  of  the  flower 
so  called. 

The  word  nectary  is  of  very  general  application, 
and  is  used  to  express  some  peculiar  modification  in 
in  the  sepals  or  petals,  by  which  they  assume  an  un- 
usual form ;  but  more  especially,  when  there  is  some 
alteration  of  structure,  by  which  they  are  wholly 
or  partially  converted  into  secreting  organs,  and  ex- 
ude a  saccharine,  glutinous  juice. — Henslow,  Princi- 
ples of  Descriptive  and  Physiological  Botany,  §  103. 
Neddy.  s.  [the  n,  like  the  »  in  nag  and  newt, 
forms  no  part  of  the  root ;  but  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  misdivision  between  the  indefinite 
article  and  the  substantive.     Heady,  ap- 
plied to  a  Donkey,  is  much  the  same  as 
the  German  dichkopf=  thick-head  ;  whence 
the  word  Donkey  itself.     If  so,  Neddy  =  an 
heady.]    Donkey.     Colloquial. 
Need.  *.     [A.S.  neaS.] 

1.  Exigency;  pressing  difficulty  ;  necessity. 

The  very  stream  of  his  life,  and  the  business  he 
hath  helmed,  must,  upon  a  warranted  need,  give  him 
a  better  proclamation.— Shakespear,  Measure  for 
Measure,  iii.  2. 

That  spirit  that  first  rush'd  on  thee, 
In  the  camp  of  Dan, 
Be  efficacious  in  thee  now  at  need. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  1435. 

Deserted  at  his  utmost  need, 
By  whom  his  former  bounty  fed, 
On  the  bare  earth  exposed  he  lies, 
With  not  a  friend  to  close  his  eyes. 

Dry  den,  Alexander's  Feast. 

2.  Want ;  distressful  poverty. 

Famine  is  in  thy  cheeks ; 
Need  and  oppression  stare  within  thine  eyes, 
Contempt  and  beggary  hang  upon  thy  back. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  1. 
Add  not  more  trouble  to  an  heart  that  is  vexed ; 
and  defer  not  to  give  to  him  that  is  in  need. — Eccle- 
siasticus,  iv.  3. 

The  distant  heard,  by  fame,  her  pious  deeds ; 
And  laid  her  up  for  their  extremes!  needs; 
A  future  cordial  for  a  fainting  mind. 

Dryden,  Eleonora,  40. 

3.  Want ;  lack  of  anything  for  use. 

God  grant  we  never  may  have  need  of  you. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  3. 
God,   who   sees   all    things   intuitively,    neither 
stands  in  need  of  logick,  nor  uses  it.— Baiter. 

Need.  v.  a.     Want;    lack;    be  in  want  of; 
require. 

They  that  be  whole  need  not  a  physician,  but  they 
that  are  sick. — Matthew,  ix.  12. 

Basest  beggars 

Are  in  the  poorest  thing  superfluous ; 
Allow  not  nature  more  than  nature  needs, 
Man's  life  is  cheap  as  beast's. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  4. 
Thou  thy  regal  sceptre  shall  lay  by, 
For  regal  iceptre  then  no  more  shall  need. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  339. 
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To  ask  whether  the  will  has  freedom  ?  is  to  ask, 
whether  one  power  has  another?    A  question  too 
absurd  to  need  an  answer. — Locke. 
Need.  v.  n. 

1.  Be  wanted  ;  be  necessary. 

More  ample  spirit  than  hitherto  was  wont, 
Here  needs  rne  whiles  the  famous  ancestors 
Of  my  most  dreadful  sovereign  I  recount.    Spenser. 

When  we  have  done  it,  we  have  done  all  that  is  in 
our  power,  and  all  that  needs. — Locke. 

2.  Have  necessity  for,  or  be  in  want  of,  any- 
thing. ' 

We  have  instances  of  perception  whilst  we  are 
asleep :  but  how  incoherent  and  how  little  con- 
formable to  the  perfection  of  a  rational  being,  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  dreams  need  not  be  told. — 
Locke. 

He  that  would  discourse  of  things,  as  they  agree 
in  the  complex  idea  of  extension  and  solidity,  needed 
but  use  the  word  body. — Id. 

3.  Follow  as  a  necessary  consequence. 
He  held  it  up,  and  in  his  turn 

Thus  showed  his  ready  wit ; 

My  head  is  twice  as  big  as  yours, 

Therefore  it  needs  must  fit. 

Cowper,John  Gilpin. 

Needer.  s.     One  who  wants  anything. 

If  the  time  thrust  forth 
A  cause  for  thy  repeal,  we  shall  not  send 
O'er  the  vast  world,  to  seek  a  single  man ; 
And  lose  advantage,  which  doth  ever  cool 
In  th'  absence  of  the  needer. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iv.  1. 

Needfire.  s.     See  extract. 

[Needflre. — Fire  produced  by  friction  of  two  pieces  of 
wood.  (Jamieson.)  German,  notfeur ;  Swedish, 
gnida,  to  rub.  Like  need  (according  to  our  expla- 
nation), from  the  sound  accompanying  all  effective 
exertion  of  force.  Old  Norse,  gnyder,  aquarum 
strepitus.  '  Illos  sacrileges  ignes  quos  nedfir  vocant, 
sive  omnes  —  paganorum  observations  diligenter 
prohibeant.'  (Capitulum  Caroli  Magni  in  Ducange.) 
The  peasants  in  many  parts  of  Germany  were  ac- 
customed on  St.  John's  eve  to  kindle  a  fire  by 
rubbing  a  rope  rapidly  to  and  fro  round  a  stake, 
and  applying  the  ashes  to  superstitious  purposes. — 
Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  English  Etymology], 

Needful,  adj. 

1.  Distressed  ;  in  want. 

Why  standest  thou  so  far  oft,  O  Lord,  and  hidest 
thy  face  in  the  needful  time  of  trouble  ?—JBook  of 
Common  Prayer,  Psalms,  x.  1. 

2.  Necessary  ;  indispensably  requisite. 

Do  you  consent  we  shall  acquaint  him  with  it, 
As  needful  in  our  loves,  fitting  our  duty  P 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  1. 
All  things  needful  for  defence  abound, 
Mnestheus,  and  brave  Seresthus  walk  the  round. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  ix.215. 
A  lonely  desert  and  an  empty  land, 
Shall  scarce  afford,  for  needful  hours  of  rest, 
A  single  house  to  their  benighted  guest. 

Addison,  On  Italy. 

Needfully,  adv.     In  a  needful  manner ;  ne- 
cessarily. 

They  who 

Dare  for  these  poems,  yet  both  ask  and  read, 
And  like  them  too ;  must  needfully,  though  few, 
Be  of  the  best.  B.  Jonson. 

Needham's  snore  (to  live  at).  *.    Be  needv. 

Soon  less  live  host  at  Needham's  shore, 
To  crave  the  beggar's  bone. 

Tusser.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Neediness.     s.      Attribute     suggested    by 
Needy;  want;  poverty. 

Whereas  men  have  many  reasons  to  persuade ;  to 
use  them  all  at  once  weakeneth  them.  For  it  ar- 
gueth  a  neediness  in  every  of  the  reasons,  as  if  one 
did  not  trust  to  any  of  them,  but  fled  from  one  to 
another. — Bacon. 

Needle,  s.     [A.S.  neftclc.] 

1.  Small  instrument  pointed  at  one  end  to 

pierce  cloth,   with  an  eye  at  the  other  to 

receive  thread,  used  in  sewing. 

The  use  hereof  [of  needles']  is  right  ancient,  though 
sewing  was  before  needles;  for  we  read  that  our  first 
parents  made  themselves  aprons  by  sewing  fig- leaves 
together,  either  fastening  them  with  some  glutinous 
matter,  or  with  some  sharp  thing  joining  them  to- 
gether. A  pin  is  a  blind  needle ;  a  needle,  a  pin  with 
an  eye.  What  nails  do  in  solid,  needles  do  in  supple 
bodies,  putting  them  together;  only  they  remain 
not  there  formally,  but  virtually  in  the  thread  which 
they  leave  behind  them.  It  is  the  woman's  pencil ; 
and  embroidery  (vestis  acu  picta)  is  the  master- 
piece thereof.  I  say  embroidery,  much  used  in 
former,  neglected  in  our  age,  wherein  modern  gal- 
lants, affecting  variety  of  suits,  desire  that  their 
clothes  should  be  known  by  them,  and  not,  as  our 
ancestors,  they  by  their  clothes,  one  suit  of  state 
serving  them  for  several  solemnities.  This  indus- 
trious instrument,  needle  (quasi  ne  idle,  as  some 
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will  have  it),  maintaineth  many  millions.  Yea,  he 
who  desireth  a  blessing  on  the  plough  and  the  needle 
(including  that  in  the  card  and  compass),  compre- 
hendeth  most  employments  at  home  and  abroad,  by 
land  and  by  sea.  All  I  will  add  is  this :  that  the 
first  fine  Spanish  needles  in  England  were  made  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  in  Cheapside,  by  a  negro ; 
but  such  his  envy  that  he  would  teach  his  art  to 
none,  so  that  it  died  with  him.  More  charitable  was 
Elias  Crowse,  a  German,  who,  coming  over  into 
England  about  the  eighth  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  first 
taught  us  the  making  of  Spanish  needles  ;  and  since 
we  nave  taught  ourselves  the  using  of  them.— Fuller. 

For  him  you  waste  in  tears  your  widow'd  hours, 
For  him  your  curious  needle  paints  the  flowers. 

Dryden,  Epistle  to  the  Duchess  of  Ormond. 

2.  Magnetic  needle,  i.e.  the  needle  of  the 
mariner's  compass. 

Go,  bid  the  needle  its  dear  north  forsake, 
To  which  with  trembling  reverence  it  doth  bend. 

Cowley. 

The  use  of  the  loadstone,  and  the  mariner's  needle 
was  not  then  known.  —  T.  Jiurnet,  Tlieory  of  the 
Earth. 

The  panic  spreads—'  A  miracle ! '  throughout 
The  Moslem  ranks, '  A  miracle  ! '  they  shout ; 
All  gazing  on  that  youth  whose  coming  seems 
A  light,  a  glory,  such  as  shines  in  dreams  ; 
And  every  sword,  true  as  o'er  billows  dim 
The  needle  tracks  the  loadstar,  following  him. 

Moore,  Lalla  Rookh,  The  Veiled  Propliet 
of  Khorassan. 

3.  In  Architecture.     See  extract. 

Needle  [is]  a  horizontal  piece  of  timber,  serving 
as  a  temporary  support  to  some  superincumbent 
weight,  as  a  pier  of  brickwork,  and  resting  upon 
posts  or  shores  while  the  lower  part  of  a-  wall,  pier, 
or  building  is  being  underpinned  or  repaired. — 
Gwilt,  Encyclopedia  of  Architecture,  Glossary. 

Hit  the  needle.  Be  exactly  accurate.  Pro- 
bably a  mistaken  Latinism  from  rcm  acu 
tetigisti  =  you  have  touched  the  point  with 
the  needle. 

Indeed  she  had  hit  the  needle  in  that  device.  — 
Pembroke,  Arcades.  305.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Needle  furze,  s.  [two  words.]  Native  plant 
akin  to  the  brooms  so  called ;  Genista 
anglica;  petty  whin. 

Needle-spar,  s.  Mineral  so  called ;  Arra- 
gonite. 

Needle-ore.  *.  Mineral  so  called ;  acicular 
(needle-like)  bismuth ;  Aikinite. 

Needlefish.  *.  Sea-fish  so  called ;  Esox 
belone  ;  sea-needle ;  garpike. 

One  rhomboidal  bony  scale  of  the  needle-fish. — 
Woodward. 

Weedlegrun.  s.  Gun,  chiefly  used  in  the 
Prussian  army,  in  which  the  ignition  takes 
place  in  the  middle  of  the  cartridge,  which 
is  filled  with  a  detonating  composition,  in 
front  of  which  lies  the  bullet,  and  behind 
which  the  powder ;  this  latter  being  pierced 

.  by  a  needle  forced  forward  by  a  spiral 
spring,  is  consequently  ignited  from  before 
backward. 

Needless,  adj. 

1.  Unnecessary;  not  requisite. 

Their  exception  against  easiness,  as  if  that  did 
nourish  ignorance,  proceedeth  altogether  of  a  need- 
less jealousy. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

This  sudden  stab  of  rancour  I  misdoubt ; 
Pray  God,  I  say,  I  prove  a  needless  coward. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iii.  2. 

2.  Not  wanting  ;  out  of  use. 

For  his  weeping  in  the  needless  stream, 
Poor  deer,  quoth  he,  thou  mak'st  a  testament, 
As  worldlings  do,  giving  thy  sum  of  more 
To  that  which  had  too  much. 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  ii.  1. 

Needlessly,  adv.     In  a  needless  manner. 

The  consequences  whereof  have  been  to  render 
languages  more  difficult  to  be  learnt,  and  needlessly 
to  advance  orthography  into  a  troublesome  and 
laborious  art. — Holder,  Elements  of  Speech,  pref. 

Needlessness.  *.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Needless;  unnecessariness. 

To  explain  St.  Paul's  epistles,  after  so  great  a  train 

of  expositors,  might  set'iu  censurable  for  its  needless-  \ 

ness,  did  not  daily  examples  of  pious  and  learned  j 

men  justify  it.— Locke. 

Needlestone.  s.  Mineral  so  called  from  the  j 

shape  of  its  crystals  ;  Scolecite. 
Needlework,    s.       Work   executed   with    a 
needle  ;  business  of  a  sempstress  :  (plural 
rare). 

In  needle-works  and  embroideries,  it  is  more 
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pleasing  to  have  a  lively  work  upon  a  sad  and 
solemn  ground,  than  to  have  a  dark  and  melan- 
choly work  upon  a  lightsome  ground. — Bacon,  Es- 
says, Of  Adversity. 

In  a  curious  brede  of  needle-work,  one  colour  falls 
away  by  such  just  degrees,  and  another  rises  so  in- 
sensibly, that  we  see  the  variety  without  being  able 
to  distinguish  the  total  vanishing  of  the  one  from 
the  first  appearance  of  the  other.— Addison. 

Needly.  adv.     Of  necessity.    Rare. 
But,  soldiers,  since  I  needly  must  to  Rome. 

Lodge,  Wounds  of  Civil  War.  (Nares 
by  H.  and  W.) 

Needment.  s.     Something  necessary.  Rare. 

Behind 

His  scrip  did  hang,  in  which  his  needments  he  did 
bind.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Needs,  adv.     Necessarily ;    by  compulsion ; 
indispensably. 

The  general  and  perpetual  voice  of  men  is  as  the 
sentence  of  God  himself;  for  that  which  all  men 
have  at  all  times  learned,  nature  herself  must  needs 
have  taught.— H oo ker. 

I  perceive 

Thy  mortal  sight  to  fail :  objects  divine 
Must  needs  impair,  and  weary,  human  sense. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  8. 

Needy,  adj.     Poor ;  necessitous  ;  distressed 
by  poverty. 

Their  gates  to  all  were  open  evermore, 
And  one  sat  waiting  ever  them  before, 
To  call  in  comers  by,  that  needy  were  and  poor. 

Spenser. 

Let  not  the  oppressed  return  ashamed;  let  the 
poor  and  needy  praise  thy  name. — Psalms,  Ixxiv.  21. 
In  his  needy  shop  a  tortoise  hung. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  1 . 
We  bring  into  the  world  a  poor  needy  uncertain 
life,  short  at  the  longest,  and  unquiet  at  the  best. — 
Sir  W.  Temple. 

To  relieve  the  needy,  and  comfort  the  afflicted,  are 
duties  that  fall  in  our  way  every  day.—  Addison, 
Spectator. 
The  needy  seldom  passed  her  door, 

And  always  found  her  kind ; 
She  freely  lent  to  all  the  poor, 
Who  left  a  pledge  behind. 

Goldsmith,  Elegy  on  Madame  Blaize. 

Neel.  s.     Needle. 

These  and  ill  lucke  together  . . . 
Have  stacke  away  my  dear  neele. 

Comedy  of  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle :  1551. 
She  with  her  neele  composes 
Nature's  own  shape,  of  bud,  bird,  branch,  or  berry. 
Shakespear,  Pericles,  \.  Gower. 
Their  thimbles  into  armed  gauntlets  change, 
Their  neelds  to  lances.  Id.,  King  John,  vi.  2. 

For  thee  fit  weapons  were 
Thy  neld  and  spindle,  not  a  sword  and  spear. 

Fairfax,  Translation  of  Tasso,  xx.  95. 

Ne'er.     Contracted  form  of  Never. 

It  appears  I  am  no  horse, 
That  I  can  argue  and  discourse ; 
Have  but  two  legs,  and  ne'er  a  tail. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  1,  721. 
Neese.  v.  n.  [A.S.  niesan.'j   Sneeze. 

The  whole  quire  hold  their  hips,  and  loffe ; 
And  waxen  in  their  mirth,  and  neeze  and  swear 
A  merrier  hour  was  never  wasted  there. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-NiglLt's  Dream,  ii.  1. 
Neesewort.    s.      Sneezewort ;  native  plant 
so  called. 

The  smell  of  the  plant  procureth  sneesing,  whereof 
it  took  the  name  Sternutamentoria,  that  is,  the  herbe 
which  doth  procure  sneesiug,  or  neesewort.  —  Ge- 
rarde,  Herball,  p.tiOtf  :  1633. 

Neesing.  s.     Act  of  sneezing ;  sternutation. 
By  his  neesings  a  light  doth  shine,  and  his  eyes 
are  like  the  eye-lids  of  the  morning. — Job,  xli.  18. 

You  summer  neezings  when  the  sun  is  set, 
That  fill  the  air  with  a  quick  fading  tire, 
Cease  from  your  flashings  ! 

Dr.  H.  More,  Philosophical  Poems,  p.  323  :  1G47. 

Nef.   *.     [Fr.  form  of  Nave.]     Body  of  a 
church  ;  nave. 

The  church  of  St.  Justina,  by  Palladio,  is  the 
most  handsome,  luminous,  disencumbered  building 
in  Italy.  The  long  nef  consists  of  a  row  of  five  cu- 
polas, the  cross  one  has  on  each  side  a  single  cu- 
pola deeper  than  the  others. — Addison. 

Nefand.  adj.      [Lat.   nefandus.~\      Same   as 
Nefandous.     Hare. 

Knowing  what  nefand  abominations  are  prac- 
tised.— Sheldon,  Mirror  of  Antichrist,  p.l»8:  1016. 

Nefandous.  adj.     Not   to   be  named ;  abo- 
minable. Rare. 

The  press  restrain'd !  nefandous  thought ! 
In  vain  our  sires  have  nobly  fought. 

Green,  The  Spleen,  p.  23  :  1754. 

Nefarious,  adj.     [Lat.  nefarius.~\     Wicked ; 
abominable. 
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The  most  nefarious  bastards  are  they  whom  the 
law  styles  incestuous  bastards,  which  are  begotten 
between  ascendants  and  descendants,  and  between 
collateral,  as  far  as  the  divine  prohibition  extends. — 
•Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

Nefariously,  adv.     In  a  nefarious  manner ; 
abominably  ;  wickedly. 

That  unhallowed  villany  nefariously  attempted 
upon  the  person  of  our  agent. — Milton,  Letters  of 
State. 

Negation,    s.      [Lat.   negatio,    -onis,   from 
nego  =  I  deny  ;  negativus."} 

1.  Denial ;  affirmation  that  something  is  not. 

Our  assertions  and  negations  should  be  yea  and 
nay,  for  whatsoever  is  more  than  these  is  sin. — 
Rogers, 

2.  In  Logic.     Description  by  denial,  exclu- 
sion or  exception. 

Negation  is  the  absence  of  that  which  does  not 
naturally  belong  to  the  thing  we  are  speaking  of,  or 
which  has  no  right,  obligation,  or  necessity  to  be 
present  with  it ;  as  when  we  say  a  stone  is  inani- 
mate.— Watts,  Logick. 

Chance  signifies,  that  all  events  called  casual, 
among  inanimate  bodies,  are  mechanically  and  na- 
turally produced  according  to  the  determinate 
figures,  textures,  and  motions  of  those  bodies,  with 
this  only  negation,  that  those  inanimate  bodies 
are  not  conscious  of  their  own  operations.— Bentley. 

3.  Argument  drawn  from  denial. 

It  may  be  proved  in  the  way  of  negation,  that 
they  came  not  from  Europe,  as  having  no  remainder 
of  the  arts,  learning,  and  civilities  of  it. — Heylin. 

Negative,  adj. 

1.  Denying:  (opposed  to  affirmative}. 

If  thou  wilt  confess, 
Or  else  be  impudently  negative, 
To  have  nor  eyes,  nor  ears,  nor  thought. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

Mr.  Pecksniff,    still    having  'Hypocrite'  in  his 

mind,  only  replied  by  a  motion  of  his  head,  which 

was  something  between  an  affirmative  bow,  and  & 

negative  shake. — Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzleivit,  ch.  xi. 

2.  Implying  the  absence  of  something :  (op- 
posed to  positive). 

There  is  another  way  of  denying  Christ  with  our 
mouths  which  is  negative,  when  we  do  not  acknow- 
ledge and  confess  him. — South,  Sermons. 

Consider  the  necessary  connection  that  is  between 
the  negative  and  positive  part  of  our  duty. — Arch- 
bishop Tillotson. 

3.  Having  the  power  to  withhold,   though 
not  to  compel. 

Denying  me  any  power  of  a  negative  voice  as 
king,  they  are  not  ashamed  to  seek  to  deprive  me 
of  the  liberty  of  using  my  reason  with  a  good  con- 
science.— Eikon  Basilike. 

Negative,  s. 

1.  Proposition  by  which  something  is  denied. 

Of  negatives  we  have  the  least  certainty ;  they  are 
usually  hardest,  and  many  times  impossible  to  be 
l>roved.— Archbishop  Tillotson. 

2.  Word  which  denies  :  (as,  no,  not). 

A  purer  substance  is  defined, 
But  by  an  heap  of  negatives  combined ; 
Ask  what  a  spirit  is,  you'll  hear  them  cry, 
It  hath  no  matter,  no  mortality.  Cleaveland. 

While  he  indulged  himself  in  this  state,  amidst  a 
profound  silence,  the  curate,  approaching  him  with 
great  reverence,  asked  him  if  he  would  not  be  pleased 
to  honour  us  with  his  company  at  dinner?  To  which 
interrogation  he  answered  in  the  negative. — Smol- 
lett, Roderick  Random,  ch.  ix. 

[Peter  Riimusj  had  been  led  to  ask  himself,  he 
tells  us,  after  three  years  passed  in  the  study  of 
logic,  whether  it  had  rendered  him  more  conversant 
with  facts,  more  fluent  in  speech,  more  quirk  in 
poetry,  wiser,  in  short,  in  any  way  than  it  had 
found  him  ;  and,  being  compelled  to  answer  all  this 
in  the  negative,  he  was  put  on  considering  whether 
the  faults  were  in  himself  or  in  his  courso  of  study. 
— llallam,  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  pt.  i.  ch.  vii.  §  12. 

Small  pity  had  he  for  the  young  and  fair, 
And  ne'er  believed  in  negatives,  till  these 
Were  proved  by  competent  false  witnesses. 

Huron,  Don  Juan.  i.  160. 

'  A  gentleman  for  me ! '  cried  Cliarity,  pausing  in 
her  work ;  '  my  gracious,  Bailey ! '— '  Ah ! '  said  Bailey. 
'  It  is  my  gracious,  a'nt  it  P  U  ould'nt  I  be  gracious 
neither,  not  if  1  wos  him!' — The  remark  was  ren- 
dered somewhat  obscure  in  itself,  b.v  reason  (as  the 
reader  may  have  observed)  of  a  redundancy  of  nega- 
tives; but  accompanied  by  action  expressive  or  a 
faithful  couple  walking  arm-in-arm  towards  a  paro- 
chial church,  mutually  exchanging  looks  of  love,  it 
clearly  signified  this  youth's  conviction  that  the 
caller's  purpose  was  of  an  amorous  tendency.— 
Dicktns,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xi. 

3.  In  Photography.     See  Positive. 
Negative,  v.  a.     Reject  by  vote;  refuse  to 

enact  or  sanction. 
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The  proposal  was  negatived  by  a  small  majority 
—Andrews,  Anecdotes,  p.  169. 

Negatively,  adv. 

1.  In  form  of  speech  implying  denial  or  re- 

fusal. 

When  I  asked  him  whether  he  had  not  drunk  at 
all  ?  lie  answered  negatively.— Boyle. 
•2.  In  form  of  speech  implying  the  absence  of 
something. 

Tlie  fathers  draw  arguments  from  the  Scripture 
negatively  in  reproof  of  that  which  is  evil :  Scrip- 
tures teach  it  not,  avoid  it  therefore.— Hooker,  hc- 
clfxiastical  Polity. 

I  shall  shew  what  this  image  of  God  in  man  is, 
negatively,  by  shewing  wherein  it  does  not  con- 
sist ;  and  positively,  by  shewing  wherein  it  does.— 
South. 

Neglect,  v.  a.     [Lat.  neglectus ;  pass.  part. 
of  negligo.~\ 

1.  Omit  by  carelessness. 

Heaven, 
Where  honour  due  and  reverence  none  neglects. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  in.  737. 

2.  Treat  with  scornful  heedlessness. 

If  he  shall  neglect  to  hear  them,  tell  it  unto  the 
church.— MattJiew,  xviii.,17. 

This  my  long  suffering  and  my  day  of  grace, 
Those  who  neglect  and  sconi  shall  never  taste. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  198. 

3.  Postpone. 

I  have  been  long  a  sleeper  ;  but  I  trust 
My  absence  doth  neglect  no  great  design, 
Which  by  my  presence  might  have  been  concluded. 
Shakespear,  Ricliard  III.  iii.  4. 

Negl&c^.  s. 

1.  Instance  of  inattention. 

I'll  lay  you  all 

C-    By  the  heels,  and  suddenly :  and  on  your  heads 
Ciap  round  fines,  for  neglect. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  v.  3. 

2.  Careless  treatment ;  scornful  inattention. 

I  have  perceived  a  most  faint  neglect  of  late,  which 
I  have  rather  blamed  as  my  own  jealous  curiosity, 
than  as  a  very  pretence  or  purpose  of  unkiiidness. 
—Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  4. 

3.  Negligence ;  frequency  of  neglect. 

Age  breeds  neglect  in  all,  and  actions 
Remote  in  time,  like  objects  remote  in  place, 
Are  not  beheld  at  half  their  greatness. 

Sir  J.  Denliam,  The  Sophy,  ii.  1. 

4.  State  of  being  unregarded. 

Rescue  my  poor  remains  from  vile  neglect, 
With  virgin  honours  let  my  hearse  be  deck't, 
And  decent  emblem. 

Prior,  Henry  and  Emma,  616. 

Neglecter.  s.     One  who  neglects. 

Christianity  has  backed  all  its  precepts  with 
eternal  life,  and  eternal  death,  to  the  performers  or 
neglecters  of  them.— South,  Sermons,  vii.  99. 

Neglectful,  adj. 

I .  Heedless  ;    careless  ;    inattentive  :    (with 

Moral  ideas  not  offering  themselves  to  the  senses, 
but  being  to  be  framed  to  the  understanding, 
people  are  neglectful  of  a  faculty  they  are  apt  to 
think  wants  nothing.— Locke. 

Though  the  Romans  had  no  great  genius  for 
trade,  yet  they  were  not  entirely  neglectful  of  it.— 
Arbumnot,  Tabtes  of  ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and 
Measures. 

'2.  Treating  with  indifference. 

If  the  father  caress  them  when  they  do  well,  shew 
a  cold  and  neglectful  countenance  to  them  upon 
doing  ill,  it  will  make  them  sensible  of  the  differ- 
ence.— Locke,  Thoughts  on  Education. 

Neglectingly.    adv.      Carelessly;    inatten- 
tively. 

I  then,  all  smarting  with  my  wounds,  being  cold, 
Out  of  my  grief  and  my  impatience 
To  be  so  pester'd  with  a  popinjay, 
Answer'd  negtectingly,  I  know  not  what. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  i.  3. 

Neglection.  s.     State  of  being  negligent. 

Sleeping  neglection  doth  betray  to  loss 
The  conquests  of  our  scarce  cold  conqueror. 

Slialcespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iv.  3. 

Neglective.  adj.     Neglectful. 

An  absolute  forbearance,  and  neglective  forget- 
fulness,  of  all  earthly  comforts.— Bishop  Hall,  lie- 
mains,  p.  167. 

It  is  a  wonder  they  should  be  so  neglective  of 
their  own  children.— .Putter,  History  of  the  Holy 
War,  p.  202. 

Negligee,  s.      [Fr.]      Easy  kind  of  female 
morning  dress  so  called. 

He  fancied  twenty  Cupids  prepared  for  execution 
in  every  folding  of 'her  white  negligee.— Goldsmith, 
Essays,  xv. 
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The  story  is  an  antique  statue  painted  white  and 

red,  fringed  and  dressed  in  a  negligee  made  by  a 

Yorkshire  mantua-maker. — Gray,  Letters. 

Negligence,  x. 

1.  Habit  of  omitting  by  heedlessness,  or  of 
acting  carelessly. 

By  a  thorough  contempt  of  little  excellencies,  he 
is  perfectly  master  of  them.  This  temper  of  mind 
leaves  him  under  no  necessity  of  studying  his  air; 
and  he  has  this  peculiar  distinction,  that  his  negli- 
gence is  unaffected.— Spectator,  no.  75. 

2.  Instance  of  neglect. 

She  let  it  drop  by  negligence  ; 
And,  to  the  advantage,  I  being  here,  took't  up. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  iii.  3. 

Negligent,  adj.  [Lat.  negligens,  -entis,  pres. 
part,  of  negligo  =  neglect :  negligentia;  neg- 
ligenter.~\ 

1 .  Careless  ;    heedless  ;    habitually   inatten- 
tive. 

My  sons,  be  not  now  negligent ;  for  the  Lord  hath 
chosen  you  to  stand  before  him.— 2  Chronicles,  xxix. 
11. 

We  have  been  negligent  in  not  hearing  his  voice. 
— Baruch,  i.  19. 

2.  Careless  of  any  particular :  (with  of). 

Her  daughters  see  her  great  zeal  for  religion  ;  but 
then  they  see  an  equal  earnestness  for  all  sorts  of 
finery.  They  see  she  is  not  negligent  of  her  devo- 
tion ;  but  then  thev  see  her  more  careful  to  preserve 
her  complexion. — Law. 

3.  Scornfully  regardless. 

Let  stubborn  pride  possess  thee  long, 

And  be  thou  negligent  of  fame ; 
With  ev'ry  muse  to  grace  thy  song, 

May'st  thou  despise  a  poet's  name. 

Swift,  Miscellanies. 

Negligently,  adv.     In  a  negligent  manner. 

Insects  have  voluntary  motion,  and  therefore 
imagination;  and  whereas  some  of  the  ancients  have 
said  that  their  motion  is  indeterminate,  and  their 
imagination  indefinite,  it  is  negligently  observed; 
for  ants  go  right  forwards  to  their  hills,  and  bees 
know  the  way  to  their  hives.— Bacon,  Natural  and 
Experimental  History. 

In  comely  figure  ranged  my  jewels  shone, 
Or  negligently  placed  for  thee  alone. 

Prior,  Henry  and  Emma,  492. 

Negotiable,  adj.  Capable  of  being  nego- 
tiated. See  extract. 

Negotiable  instruments  in  Law  . . .  [are  those]  on 
which  the  right  of  action  passes  by  mere  assignment, 
signified  ordinarily  by  indorsements,  of  which  the 
chief  are  bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes.  To 
render  them  legally  negotiable  it  appears  that  the 
words  '  payable  to  bearer '  or  '  to  order,'  or  equiva- 
lents for  these,  must  be  employed.  —  Brande  and 
Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Negotiant,  s.     Negotiator.     Rare. 

Ambassadours,  negotiants,  and  generally  all  other 
ministers  of  mean  fortune,  in  conversation  with 
princes  and  superiours  must  use  great  respect.— Sir 
W.  Raleigh,  Arts  of  Empire,  ch.  xxv. 

Negotiate,  v.  n.  [Lat.  negotiatus,  pret.  part, 
of  negotior ;  negotium  —  business.]  Have 
intercourse  or  business ;  traffic ;  treat, 
whether  of  public  affairs  or  private  matters. 

Have  you  any  commission  from  your  lord  to  nego- 
tiate with  my  facet — Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night, 
i.  5. 

They  that  received  the  talents  to  negotiate  with, 
did  all  of  them,  except  one,  make  profit  of  them.— 
Hammond. 

A  steward  to  embezzle  those  goods  he  undertakes 
to  manage ;  an  embassador  to  betray  his  prince  for 
whom  he  should  negotiate ;  are  crimes  that  double 
their  malignity  from  the  quality  of  the  actors. — JJr. 
H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

I  can  discover  none  of  these  intercourses  and  nego- 
tiations, unless  that  Luther  negotiated  with  a  black 
boar. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

Negotiate,  v.  a.  Manage;  conclude  by 
treaty  or  agreement. 

Lady  —  is  gone  into  the  country  with  her  lord,  to 
negotiate,  at  leisure,  their  intended  separation. — 
Lord  Chesterfield. 

Negotiation,  s.  Treaty  of  business,  whether 
public  or  private. 

Oil  is  slow,  smooth,  and  solid;  so  are  Spaniards 
observed  to  be  in  their  motion :  Though  it  be  a 
question  yet  unresolved,  whether  their  affected 
gravity  and  slowness  in  their  negotiations  have 
tended  more  to  their  prejudice  or  advantage.  - 
Howard. 

They  ceased  not  from  all  worldly  labour  and  nego- 
tiation.—  White. 

The  death  of  the  peaceful  Primate,  Conrad  of 
Menu,  destroyed  all  hopes,  if  hopes  there  were,  of 
composing  the  strife  by  amicable  negotiation, — Mil- 
man,  History  uf  Latin,  Christianity,  b.  ix.ch.ii. 
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The  American  commissioners  at  Paris  .  .  .  had 
almost  broken  off  all  negotiations  with  the  French 
government. — Victory  of  the  Americans  at  Sara- 
toga. 

Negotiator.  *.  One  who  negotiates ;  one 
who  treats  with  others. 

Those  who  have  defended  the  proceedings  of  our 
negotiators  at  Gertruydenberg,  dwell  much  upon 
their  zeal  in  endeavouring  to  work  the  French  up  to 
their  demands ;  but  say  nothing  to  justify  thosfe  de- 
mands.— Swift. 

Negro,  s.  [Spanish  =  black.]  Member  of  a 
division  of  mankind  typically  represented 
by  the  blacks  of  the  Western  Coast  of 
intertropical  Africa;  especially  by  thos"e 
with  whom  the  European  conquerors  of 
America  came  in  contact  as  slaves.  For 
the  limitations  in  the  use  of  the  word 
needed  in  Ethnology,  see  the  extracts : 
(often  used  adjectivally,  as,  '•Negro  sla- 
very,' '  Negro  type,'  &c. :  indeed,  etymo- 
logically,  the  word  is  an  adjective). 

Negroes  transplanted  into  cold  and  flegmatic 
habitations,  continue  their  hue  in  themselves  and 
their  generations. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

Bteck  and  woolly-haired  races,  to  which  the  term 
negro  is  applied,  are  more  predominant  in  AVestern 
Africa;  but  there  are  also  woolly-haired  tribes  in 
the  east;  and  races  who  resemble  the  Ethiopians  in 
their  physical  character  are  found  likewise  in  the 
west.  We  cannot  mark  out  geographical  limits  to 
these  different  classes  of  nations,  but  it  will  be  use- 
ful to  rrmember  the  difference  in  physical  character 
which  separates  them.  The  negroes  aro  distin- 
guished by  their  well-known  traits,  of  which  the 
most  strongly  marked  is  their  woolly  hair ;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  point  out  any  common  property  charac- 
teristic of  the  races  termed  Ethiopians,  unless  it  is 
the  negative  one  of  wanting  the  above-mentioned 
peculiarity  of  the  negro.  Any  other  definition  will 
apply  only  in  general,  and  will  be  liable  to  exceptions. 
The  Ethiopian  races  have  generally  something  in 
their  physical  character  which  is  peculiarly  African, 
though  not  reaching  the  degree  in  which  it  is  dis- 
played by  the  black  people  of  Sudan.  Their  hair, 
though  not  woolly,  is  commonly  frizzled,  or  strongly 
curled  or  crisp.  Their  complexion  is  sometimes 
black,  at  others  of  the  colour  of  bronze  or  olive,  or 
more  frequently  of  a  dark  copper  or  red-brown,  such 
as  the  Egyptian  paintings  display  in  human  figures, 
though  generally  of  a  deeper  shade.  In  some  in- 
stances their  hair,  as  well  as  their  complexion,  is 
somewhat  brown  or  red.  Their  features  are  often 
full  and  rounded,  and  not  so  acute  and  salient  as 
those  of  the  Arabs  ;  their  noses  are  not  flattened  or 
depressed,  but  scarcely  so  prominent  as  those  of 
Europeans ;  their  lips  are  generally  thick  or  full, 
but  seldom  turned  out  like  the  lips  of  negroes ;  their 
figure  is  slender  and  well-shaped,  and  often  rosem- 
bling  that  form  of  which  the  Egyptian  paintings 
and  statues  afford  the  most  generally  known  exem- 
plification. These  characters,  though  in  some  re- 
spects approaching  towards  those  of  the  negro,  are 
perfectly  distinct  from  the  peculiarities  of  the  .Mu- 
latto, or  mixed  breed.— Prichard,  ResearcJies  into 
the  Physical  History  of  Mankind,  vol.ii.  p.  4-t. 

No  fact  is  more  necessary  to  be  remembered  than 
the  difference  between  the  negro  and  African ;  a 
fact  which  is  well  verified  by  reference  to  the  map. 
Here  the  true  negro  area  occupied  by  men  of  the 
black  skin,  thick  lip,  depressed  nose,  and  woolly 
hair,  is  exceedingly  small ;  as  small  in  proportion  to 
the  rest  of  the  continent,  as  the  area  of  the  district 
of  the  stunted  Hyperboreans  is  in  Asia,  or  that  of 
the  Laps  in  Europe.  Without  going  so  far  as  to 
maintain  that  a  dark  complexion  is  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule  in  Africa,  it  may  safely  be  said 
that  the  hue  of  the  Arab,  the  Indian,  and  the  Aus- 
tralian is  the  prevalent  colour.  To  realize  this  we 
may  ask  what  are  the  true  negro  districts  of  Africa  V 
and  what  those  other  than  negro'/  To  the  latter 
belong  the  valleys  of  the  Senegal,  the  Gambia,  the 
Niger,  and  the  intermediate  rivers  of  the  coast,  parts 
of  Sudanis,  Ukt  parts  about  Sennaar,  Kordofan,  and. 
Darfiir ;  to  the  former,  the  whole  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  Desert,  the  whole  of  the  Kali're  and 
Hottentot  areas  south  of  the  line,  Abyssinia,  and 
the  middle  of  the  lower  Nile.  This  leaves  but  little 
for  the  typical  negroes.— Dr.  B.  G.  Latham,  Natural 
History  of  the  Varieties  of  Man,  p.  471 :  1850. 

According  to  the  usual  mode  of  dividing  the 
human  family,  the  Ethiopian  or  Negro  stock  is  made 
to  include  all  the  nations  of  Africa,  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  Atlas  range.  But.  on  the  one  hand, 
there  is  good  reason  for  separating  the  Hottentots 
and  Bushmen  of  the  southern  extremity  as  a  dis- 
tinct race  ;  so,  again,  the  region  north  of  the  Great 
Desert  is  mostly  occupied  by  Semitic  tribes ;  the 
scattered  population  of  the  Great  Desert  itself  is 
far  from  being  m-<ti-t>  in  many  of  its  features;  the, 
valley  of  the  Nile,  at  least  in  its  middle  and  lower 
portions,  including  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  even  Abys- 
sinia, is  inhabited  by  a  group  of  nations  which  may 
be  designated  ;is  Nilotic, and  which  presents  a  series 
of  gradational  transitions  between  the  Negroes  and 
Kaffres  and  the  Semitic  races ;  a  large  portion  cf  the 
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area  south  of  the  Equator,  is  occupied  by  the  Kaffre 
tribes  and  their  allies,  which  cannot  be  truly  desig- 
nated as  Negroes ;  so  that  the  true  Negro  area  is 
limited  to  the  western  portion  of  the  African  conti- 
nent, including  the  alluvial  valleys  of  the  Senegal, 
the  Gambia,  and  the  Niger,  with  a  narrow  strip  of 
Central  Africa,  passing  eastwards  to  the  alluvial 
regions  of  the  Upper  Nile. — Dr.  Carpenter,  Princi- 
ples of  human  Physiology,  §  1055,  p.  1090  :  1853. 

Negrito,  s.  [formed,  probably,  from  Niyritia 
=  Negroland ;  the  Spanish  form  being 
Negrillo,  the  Portuguese,  Negrinho,  the 
Italian,  Negretto  ;  diminutive  of  negro  = 
black.]  In  Ethnology.  Black  (and,  as 
such,  negrolike)  inhabitant  of  certain  in- 
tertropical  parts  of  Asia. 

There  are  many  indications  . . .  that  the  Negrito 
is  not  so  radically  distinct  from  the  Malayo-Poly- 
nesian,  as  the  marked  physical  dissimilarity  of  their 
respective  types,  and  the  apparent  want  of  con- 
formity between  their  languages,  would  make  it 
appear. . . .  And  although  no  very  close  relationship 
can  be  discovered  between  the  Negrito  and  Malayo- 
Polynesian  languages,  yet  it  has  been  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Norris  that  a  much  more  decided  relation- 
ship exists  between  the  Australian  and  Tamulian  ; 
and  remote  as  this  connection  seems,  the  circum- 
stance adds  weight  to  the  idea  that  the  native 
Australian  (with  other  Negrito  tribes)  are  an  offset 
from  that  southern  branch  of  the  great  nomadic 
stock  of  Central  Asia,  which  seems  early  to  have 
spread  itself  through  the  Indo-Chinese  and  the  In- 
dian Peninsulas,  and  to  have  even  there  shown  an 
approximation  to  the  prognathous  type. — Dr.  Car- 
penter, Principles  of  human  Physiology,  §  1062, 
p.  1097:  1853. 

Uegroland.  s.  District  occupied  by  a  negro 
population.  (As  applied  to  Africa  it  is  a 
proper,  rather  than  a  common,  name. 
Neither  is  Sudania,  to  which  it  especially 
applies,  the  land  of  the  typical  negroes. 
It  is  rather  the  land  where  the  contact  of 
the  darker  African  with  the  lighter  Arab 
suggests  the  name.  In  the  extract  it  is  used 
generally.) 

For  this  region  of  black,  or  nearly  black,  and 
savage  people,  a  distinguishing  name  is  yet  wanted. 
Australasia  and  Papua  land  are  but  parts  of  it.  I 
shall  term  it  Oceanic  Nigritia,  or  Oceanic  Negro- 
land.  A  shorter  name  for  common  use  is  supplied 
by  the  compound  epithet  of  Kelsenonesia  (from 
KeAaiyos,  Sanskrit  kalah= black),  which  corresponds 
in  form  with  Polynesia. — Prichard,  Researches  into 
the  Physical  History  of  Mankind,  b.  v".  ch.  viii.  §  1. 

Negus,  s.  [see  first  extract.]  Mixture  of 
wine,  water,  sugar,  lemon,  and  nutmeg. 

The  mixture  now  called  negus  was  invented  in 
Queen  Anne's  time  by  Colonel  Negus. — Malone,Life 
of  Dry  den,  p.  481. 

Silently  and  patiently  did  the  doctor  bear  all  this, 
and  all  the  handings  of  negus,  and  watching  for 
glasses,  and  darting  for  biscuits,  and  coquetting,  that 
ensued. . . .  The  stranger  was  extremely  jocose;  and 
Mr.  Tracy  Tupman,  being  quite  bewildered  with 
wine,  negus,  lights,  and  ladies,  thought  the  whole 
affair  an  exquisite  joke.— Dickens,  PiQkwick  Papers, 
ch.  ii. 

' Do  take  a  glass  of  negus'  said  another,  as  her 
friend  gave  way  to  her.  'You  seem  tired,  and  so  am 
I.' — Lord  Lytton,  Tlie  Caxtons,  pt.  v.  ch.  iv. 

Neif.  s.     [Norse,  hnefi.']     Fist. 

Give  me  thy  neif.  Monsieur  Mustardseed. — Shake- 
spear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  iv.  1. 
Sweet  knight.  I  kiss  thy  neif. 

Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  ii.  4. 

Reach  me  thy  neif.  B.  Jonson,  Poetaster. 

Neif.  s.    [Lat.  nativa  =  native.]    Female  serf. 

There  was  an  ancient  writ  called  writ  of  neifty, 
whereby  the  lord  claimed  such  a  woman  as  his  neif: 
now  out  of  use. — Jacob,  Law  Dictionary. 
Neifty.  s.     See  Neif. 

sreigh.  v.  n.  [A.S.  hncBgan.']  Utter  a  vocal 
sound  as  that  of  a  horse. 

They  were  as  fed  horses  in  the  morning :  every 
one  neighed  after  his  neighbour's  wife. — Jeremiah, 
v.  8. 

Note  a  wild  and  wanton  herd. 
Or  race  of  youthful  and  unhandled  colts, 
Fetching  mad  bounds,  bellowing  and  neighing  loud. 
Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 
Neigh,  s.    Voice  of  a  horse. 

It  is  the  prince  of  palfreys ;  his  neigh  is  like  the 
bidding  of  a  monarch,  and  his  countenance  enforces 
homage.— Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iii.  7. 
Neighbour,   s.      [A.S.  nehgebur,    neah-bur, 

neibnr."j 
1 .  One  who  lives  near  to  another. 

A  kid  sometimes  for  festivals  he  slew, 
The  choicer  part  was  his  sick  neighbour's  due. 

Harte. 
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2.  One  who  lives  in  familiarity  with  another 

Masters,  my  good  friends,  mine   honest  neigh 

hours, 
Will  you  undo  yourselves  ? 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  i.  1 

3.  Intimate;  confident.      Obsolete. 

The  deep  revolving  witty  Buckingham 
No  more  shall  be  the  neighbour  to  my  counsels. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iv.  2 

4.  Fellow  creature. 

Which  now  of  these  three,  thinkest  thou,  was 
neighbour  unto  him  that  fell  among  the  thieves  P— 
Luke,  x.  36. 

Sins  against  men  are  injuries ;  hurts,  losses  anc 
damages,  whereby  our  neighbour  is  in  his  dignity 
life,  chastity,  wealth,  good  name,  or  any  way  justlj 
offended,  or  by  us  hindered. — Perkins. 

The  gospel  allows  no  such  terms  as  a  stranger , 
makes  every  man  my  neighbour.  —  Bishop  Sprat 
Sermons. 

Neighbour,  adj.     Near  to  another ;  adjoin- 
ing ;  next. 

I  long'd  the  neighbour  town  to  see. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar,  January 
As  God  overthrew  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  tht 
neighbour  cities  thereof,  saith  the  Lord,  so  shall  no 
man  abide  there.—  Jeremiah,  1. 40. 
Neighbour,  v.  a. 

1.  Adjoin  to:  confine  on. 

Wholesome  berries  thrive  and  ripen  best, 
Neighboiir'd  by  fruit  of  baser  quality. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  i.  1 

These  grow  on  the  leisurely  ascending  hills  that 
neighbour  the  shore.— G.  Sandys,  Travels. 

2.  Acquaint  with ;  make  near  to.     Rare. 

That  being  of  so  young  days  brought  up  with 

him, 

And  since  so  neighbour'd  to  his  youth  and  haviqur. 
Shakespear,  Hamlet,  ii.  2 
Neighbour,  v.  n.     Inhabit  the  vicinity. 
As  a  king's  daughter  being  in  person  sought 
Of  divers  princes  who  do  neighbour  near, 
On  none  of  them  can  fix  a  constant  thought. 

Sir  J.  Dames. 
Neighbourhood,  s. 

1.  District  around  any  place,  of  which  the 
occupants  are,  from  nearness,  social  inter- 
course,  or  the  like,  in   the   condition  of 
neighbours. 

One  in  the  neighbourhood  mortally  sick  of  the 
small-pox,  desiring  the  doctor  to  come  to  him. — 
Bishop  Fell. 

I  could  not  bear 

To  leave  thee  in  the  neighbourhood  of  death, 
But  flew  in  all  the  haste  of  love  to  find  thee. 

Addison,  Cato. 

2.  Those  that  live  within  reach  of  communi- 
cation. 

Consider  several  states  in  a  neighbourhood;  in 
order  to  preserve  peace  between  these  states,  it  is 
necessary  they  should  be  formed  into  a  balance. — 
Swift. 

3.  State  of  being  near  each  other. 

How  ill  mean  neighbourhood  your  genius  suits? 
To  live  like  Adam  midst  an  herd  of  brutes !    Harte, 
Neighbouring,   part.  adj.      Lying  in    the 
neighbourhood. 
Around,  from  all  the  neighbouring  streets 

The  wondering  neighbours  ran, 
And  swore  the  dog  had  lost  his  wits, 
To  bite  so  good  a  man. 

Goldsmith,  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  a  Mad  Dog. 

Neighbourly,  adj.    Becoming  a  neighbour ; 
kind ;  civil. 

The  Scottish  lord  hath  a  neighbourly  charity  in 
him ;  for  he  borrowed  a  box  of  the  ear,  of  the  Eng- 
lishman, and  swore  he  would  pay  when  he  was  able. 
— Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  2. 

He  steals  my  customers ;  twelve  he  has  under 
bonds  never  to  return;  judge  if  this  be  neighbourly 
dealing.— A  rbuthnot. 

Neighbourly,  adv.     After  the  manner  of  a 
neighbour ;  with  social  civility. 

Being  neighbourly  admitted, ...  by  the  courtesy 
of  England,  to  hold  possessions  in  our  province,  a 
country  better  than  their  own. — Milton,  Articles  of 
Peace  between  the  Earl  of  Ormond  and  the  Irish. 

Neighbourship,  s.   State  of  being  near  each 
other. 

How  happy  are  the  dead,  who  quietly  rest 
Beneath  these  stones !  each  by  his  kindred  laid, 
Still  in  a  hallowed  neighbourship  with  those 
Who  when  alive  his  social  converse  shared. 

Joanna  Baillie,  Plays  on  the  Passions :  1798. 
Neighing,  verbal  abs.     Neigh ;  act  of  that 
which  neighs. 

The  snorting  of  his  horses  was  heard  from  Dan  : 
the  whole  land  trembled  at  the  sound  of  the  neigh- 
ing of  his  strong  ones.— Jeremiah,  viii.  10. 


Neither,  adv. 

1.  With  nor.     In  the  way  of  an  alternative. 

Fight  neither  with  small  nor  great,  save  only  with 
the  king.— 1  Kings,  xxii.  31. 

Men  lived  at  home,  neither  intent  upon  any  fo- 
reign merchandise,  nor  inquisitive  after  the  lives 
and  fortunes  of  their  neighbours.— Heylin. 
Improperly,  though  commonly,  applied  to 
more  than  two  objects. 

[Neither]  is  improperly  used  when  more  than  two 
things  come  under  consideration :  as  where  Addison 
uses  '  determined  in  his  conduct  neither  by  the  dic- 
tates of  his  own  conscience,  the  suggestions  of  true 
honour,  nor  the  principles  of  religion,'  he  should 
have  either  left  out '  the  suggestions  of  true  honour ' 
or  he  should  have  said,  '  is  not  determined  by  the 
dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  the  suggestions  of 
true  honour,  or  the  principles  of  religion.'— Bislwn 
Hurd,  as  quoted  by  Todd. 

2.  Sometimes  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  it  fol- 
lows as  a  negative  ;  and  though  not  very 
grammatically,    yet    emphatically,    after 
another  negative :  {either  would  be  correct). 

If  it  be  thought  that  it  is  the  greatness  of  distance, 
whereby  the  sound  cannot  be  heard;  we  see  that 
lightnings  and  coruscations,  near  at  hand,  yield  no 
sound  neither.— Bacon. 

Men  come  not  to  the  knowledge  of  which  are 
thought  innate,  till  they  come  to  the  use  of  reason, 
nor  then  neither.— Locke. 

3.  For  nor  yet,  when  it  is  partly  adverbial 
and  partly  conjunctival :    (as    the   second 
branch  of  a  negative,  or  prohibition,  to 
any  sentence). 

Ye  shall  not  eat  of  it,  ne itlier  shall  ye  touch  it,  lest 
ye  die.— Genesis,  iii.  3. 

This  commandment  standeth  not  for  a  cypher, 
neither  is  it  read  and  expounded  in  vain  among 
Christians. — White. 

Neither,  pron.     Not  either ;  nor  one  nor 
other. 

Which  of  them  shall  I  take  ? 
Both,  one,  or  neither'/  neither  can  be  enjoy'd 
If  both  remain  alive.     Shakespear,  King  Lear,  v.  1. 
Nem.  Con.     Abbreviation  of  the  Latin  ne- 
mine  contradicente  —  no  one  opposing.  Col- 
loquial. 

Nem.  con.  egad !— O  yes,  where  they  do  agree  on 
the  stage,  their  unanimity  is  wonderful.— Sheridan, 
The  Critic,  ii.  1. 
Nemorous.  adj.  [a  barbarous  form  from 
Lat.  nemus,  nemoris  =  grove  ;  the  only  ad- 
jectival derivations  being  nemoralis,  nemo- 
rensis,  and  nemorosus ;  this  last  giving 
nemorose  =  abounding  in  groves.]  Having 
the  character,  connected  with,  constituted 
by  a  grove. 

Paradise  itself  was  but  a  kind  of  nemorous  temple, 
or  sacred  grove. — Evelyn,  Sylva,  b.  iv.  §  4. 

Nempne.  v.  a.  [A.S.  nemnan.^  Name.  Ob* 
solete. 

As  much  disdaining  to  be  so  misdempt, 
Or  a  warmonger  to  bo  basely  nempt. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iii.  10, 29. 

Neo-.  [Gr.  veoc  =  new,  fresh,  young,  recent.] 
Common  as  the  first  element  in  a  com- 
pound, or  derivative. 

Neocomian.  adj.    In  Geology.    See  extract. 

The  term  'lower  greensand '  has  hitherto  been  most 
commonly  applied  to  such  portions  of  the  cretaceous 
series  as  are  older  than  the  gault.  But  the  name 
has  often  been  complained  of  as  inconvenient,  and 
not  without  reason,  since  green  particles  are  want- 
ing in  a  large  part  of  the  strata  so  designated,  even 
in  England,  and  wholly  so  in  some  European  coun- 
tries. Moreover,  a  subdivision  of  the  upper  creta- 
ceous group  has  likewise  been  called  greensand,  and 
to  prevent  confusion  the  terms  upper  and  lower 
greensand  were  introduced.  Such  a  nomenclature 
naturally  leads  the  uninitiated  to  suppose  that  the 
two  formations  so  named  are  of  somewhat  co-ordi- 
nate value,  which  is  so  far  from  being  true,  that  the 
lower  greensand,  in  its  widest  acceptation, embraces 
a  series  nearly  as  important  as  the  whole  upper  cre- 
taceous group,  from  the  gault  to  the  Maestricht 
beds  inclusive;  while  the  upper  greensand  is  but 
one  subordinate  member  of  this  same  group.  Many 
eminent  geologists  have,  therefore,  proposed  the 
term  '  neocomian '  as  a  substitute  for  lower  green- 
sand;  because,-  near  Neufchatel  (Neocomum),  in 
Switzerland,  these  lower  greensand  strata  are  well 
developed,  entering  largely  into  the  structure  of  the 
Jura  mountains.  By  the  same  geologists  the  Weal- 
den  beds  are  usually  classed  as  'Lower  Neocomian,' 
a  classification  which  will  not  appear  inappropriate 
when  we  have  explained,  in  the  sequel,  the  intimate 
relation  of  the  lower  greensand  and  Wealden  fossils. 
— Sir  C.  Lyell,  Elements  of  Geology,  ch.  xviii. :  1865. 
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Neolithic,  adj.  [Gr.  \iOoe  =  stone.]  In 
Geology  and  Archeology.  Term  of  recent 
coinage,  applied  to  the  more  recent  of  two 
divisions  (Paleolithic  being  applied  to  the 
other)  of  the  Tertiary  period.  See  extract. 

Passing  over  this  intermediate  period,  which  is  as 
yet  but  vaguely  and  imperfectly  defined,  we  come 
to  the  older  stone  age,  or  Paleolithic  period,  com- 
prising the  ancient  river-gravels  of  Amiens  and  Ab- 
beville in  France,  and  of  Salisbury  and  Bedford  in 
Enelaud,  and  the  drift  of  many  other  parts  of 
Europe.  Here,  for  the  first  time  in  our  retrospect, 
we  encounter  the  bones  of  a  large  number  of  extinct 
quadrupeds,  such  as  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  bear, 
tii.'.  r,  and  hyena,  associated  with  the  remains  of 
living  animals  and  of  man.  The  human  relics  con- 
sist almost  entirely  in  North  Western  Europe  of 
unpolished  flint  implements  of  a  type  different  from 
those  of  the  later  or  neolithic  era,  implying  a  less 
advanced  state  of  civilization.  The  gravels  contain- 
inc  such  works  of  art  and  bones  of  extinct  animals, 
belong  to  a  time  when  the  physical  geography  was 
unequivocally  different  from  that  now  characteris- 
ing the  same  part  of  Europe,  a  discordance  which 
doe<  not  hold  true  of  the  more  modern  or  neolithic 
times.— Sir  C.  Lyell,  Principles  of  Geology,  ch.  x. 
p.  177:  1867. 

ideological,  adj.  Relating  to,  connected 
with,  consisting  of,  a  neologism. 

Such  examples  really  make  one  tremble;  and  will, 
1  am  convinced,  determine  my  fair  fellow-subjects 
and  their  adherents  to  adopt,  and  scrupulously  con- 
form to,  [Dr.]  Johnson's  rules  of  true  orthography 
I iy  book.  In  return  to  this  concession,  I  seriously 
tulvi-c  him  to  publish,  byway  of  appendix  to  his 
great  work,  a  genteel  neological  dictionary,  contain- 
ing those  polite,  though  perhaps  not  strictly  gram- 
matical, words  and  phrases,  commonly  used,  and 
sometimes  understood,  by  the  beau  monde. — Lord 
Chesterfield,  World,  no.  101. 

Neologism,  s.  Innovation  on  the  ordinary 
mode  of  expression. 

Let  me  claim  the  honour  of  one  pure  neologism. 
I  ventured  to  introduce  the  term  of '  father-land '  to 
describe  our  '  natale  solum :'  I  have  lived  to  see  it 
adopted  by  Lord  Byron  and  by  Mr.  Southey.  This 
energetic  expression  may  therefore  be  considered  as 
authenticated ;  and  patriotism  may  stamp  it  with 
its  glory  and  its  affection.  Eather-land  is  congenial 
with  the  language  in  which  we  find  that  other  fine 
expression  of  Mother-tongue.  The  patriotic  neolo- 
gixin  originated  with  me  in  Holland,  when,  in  early 
life,  it  was  my  daily  pursuit  to  turn  over  the  glorious 
history  of  its'independence  under  the  title  of  Vader- 
landsche  Historic— the  history  of  Father-land!— 
J.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of  Literature,  History  of 
New  Words. 

This  getting  free  from  the  incumbrances  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  we  may  consider,  formed  the  obscure 
beginnings  of  the  English  language  . . .  Philologists 
haie  marked  how  first  the  inversion  was  simplified, 
and  then  the  inflections  dropped :  how  the  final  e 
became  mute,  and,  at  length  was  ejected ;  how  an- 
cient words  were  changed  and  Norman  neologisms 
introduced. — Ibid.,  Amenities  of  Literature,  Origin 
of  the  English  Language. 

Most  European  tongues  have  their  classical  diction 
fixed  by  precedent  and  authority  ;  and  words  intro- 
duced by  bold  and  careless  writers,  since  this  stand- 
ard was  established,  go  by  the  name  of  neologisms 
until  usage  has  added  them  at  last  to  the  received 
national  vocabulary. — Brands  and  Cox,  Dictionary 
of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

ideologist,  s.  Innovator,  as  one  who  intro- 
duces or  defends  neologisms. 

The  attempts  of  neologists  are,  however,  not  ne- 
possarily  to  be  condemned;  and  we  may  join  with 
the  commentators  of  Aulus  Gellius,  who  have  la- 
mented the  loss  of  a  chapter,  of  which  the  title  only 
lias  d'-scended  to  us.  That  chapter  would  have 
demonstrated  what  happens  to  all  languages,  that 
sen;'  ne'  >i(  iirisms,  which  at  first  are  considered  forced 
or  inelegant,  become  sanctioned  by  use,  and  in  time 
are  quoted  as  authority  in  the  very  language  which, 
in  their  early  stage,  they  were  imagined  to  have  de- 
baaed.— I.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of  Literature,  His- 
turn  of  New  Words. 

Neology,  s.  [from  Gr.  Xoyot  =  word  rather 
than  principle.]  Invention  or  use  of  new 

words  and  phrases. 

They  endeavour  by  a  sort  of  neology  of  their  own 
to  confound  all  ideas  of  right  and  wrung.— Boothby, 
On  Hurke,  p.  266. 

Neology,  or  the  novelty  of  words  and  phrases,  is 
an  innovation,  which,  with  the  opulence  of  our  pre- 
sent language,  the  English  philologer  is  most  jealous 
to  allow;  but  we  have  puritans  or  precisians  of  Eng- 
lish, superstitiously  nice  I  The  fantastic  coinage  of 
atleetntioii  or  caprice  will  cease  to  circulate  from  its 
own  alloy;  but  shall  we  reject  the  ore  of  fine  work- 
manship and  solid  weight '/  There  is  no  government 
mint  of  words,  and  it  is  no  statutable  offence  to  in- 
vent a  felicitous  ordering  expression  unauthorised 
by  Mr.Todd  !  When  a  man  of  genius,  in  the  heat  of 
his  pursuits  or  his  feelings,  has  thrown  out  a  pecu- 
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liar  word,  it  probably  convoyed  more  precision  or 
energy  than  any  other  established  word,  otherwise 
he  is  but  an  ignorant  pretender ! . . .  Unquestionably, 
neology  opens  a  wide  door  to  innovation :  scarcely 
has  a  century  passed  since  our  language  was  patched 
up  with  Gallic  idioms,  as  in  the  preceding  century 
it  was  piebald  with  Spanish,  and  with  Italian,  and 
even  with  Dutch.  The  political  intercourse  of 
islanders  with  their  neighbours  has  ever  influenced 
their  language.  In  Elizabeth's  reign,  Italian  phrases 
and  Netherland  words  were  imported ;  in  James 
and  Charles  the  Spanish  framed  the  style  of  cour- 
tesy; in  Charles  II.  the  nation  and  the  language 
were  equally  Frenchified.  Yet  such  are  the  sources 
whence  we  have  often  derived  some  of  the  wealth  of 
our  language  !— I.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of  Litera- 
ture, History  of  New  Words. 

Neology,  s.  [from  \oyoc=  principle  rather 
than  wordJ]  New  method  of  theological 
interpretation.  (For  remarks  on  its  use 
in  this  sense  see  Rationalism,  with 
which  it  is  nearly  synonymous.) 
Neophyte,  s.  [Lat.  neophytus,  'from  Gr. 
v«o0im>£  =  newly  planted.]  New  convert 
or  proselyte. 

In  effects  of  grace,  which  exceed  far  the  effects  of 
nature,  we  see  St.  Paul  makes  a  difference  between 
those  he  calls  neophytes,  that  is  newly  grafted  into 
Christianity:  and  those  that  are  brought  up  in  the 
faith. — Bacon,  Speech  on  the  Union  of  Laws. 

He  tells  thee  true,  my  noble  neophyte ;  my  little 
grammatieaster,  he  does. — B.  Jonson,  Poetaster. 

'  Let  us  pray ! '  And  thereupon,  after  a  movement 
which  intimated  that  all  present  were  kneeling,  the 
presiding  voice  offered  up  an  extemporary  prayer  of 
power  and  even  eloquence.  This  was  succeeded  by 
the  Hymn  of  Labour,  and  at  its  conclusion  the  arms 
of  the  neophyte  were  unpinioned,  and  then  his  eyes 
were  unbandaged. — B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  ch.  iv. 

Neophyte,  adj.  Newly  entered  into  an  em- 
ployment. 

It  is  with  your  young  grammatical  courtier,  as 
with  your  neophyte  player,  a  thing  usual  to  be 
daunted  at  the  first  presence  or  interview. — B.  Jon- 
son,  Cynthia's  lievels. 

Neoteric.  *.  [Lat.  neotericus^  from  Gr. 
vtuTiptKoc, ;  from  i4oe.]  Person  of  modern 
times ;  modern. 

I  refer  you  to  the  voluminous  tomes  of  Galen, 
Areteus,  Rhasis,  &c.  and  those  exact  neotericks,  Sa- 
vonarola, Capivaccius,  Donatus. — Burton,  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy,  p.  7. 

We  are  not  to  be  guided  either  by  the  misreports 
of  some  ancients,  or  the  capricios  of  one  or  two  neo- 
tericks.— Grew. 

Neoterical.  adj.     Modern  ;  novel ;  late. 

They  were  the  inventions  of  men,  which  lived  in 
diverse  ages,  and  had  also  diverse  ends,  some  being 
ancient,  others  neoterical. — Bacon,  Wisdom  of  tlie 
Ancients,  preface. 

I  advise  you  not  to  neglect  old  authors ;  for  though 
we  be  come  as  it  were  to  the  meridian  of  truth,  yet 
there  be  many  neoterical  commentators,  and  self- 
conceited  writers,  that  eclipse  her  in  many  things, 
and  go  from  '  obscurum '  to  '  obscurius.' — Howell, 
Familiar  Letters,  iv.  31. 

Neozoic,  adj.  [Gr.  £«»}  =  life.]  In  Geology. 
See  extract;  also  Paleozoic. 

The  corals  deserve  especial  notice,  as  the  cup  and 
star  corals,  which  have  the  most  massive  and  stony 
skeletons,  display  peculiarities  of  structure  by  which 
they  may  be  distinguished,  as  MM.  Milne  Edwards 
and  Ilaiine  first  pointed  out,  from  all  species  found 
in  strata  newer  than  the  Permian.  There  is,  in  short, 
an  ancient  or  palteozoic,  and  a  modern  or  neozoic 
type,  if,  by  the  latter  term,  we  designate  (as  pro- 
posed by  Prof.  E.  Forbes)  all  strata  from  the  triassic 
to  the  most  modern  inclusive. — Sir  C.  Lyell,  Ele- 
ments of  Geology,  ch.  xxv. 

Nep.  s.     Catmint ;  Nepeta  cataria. 

The  dog  when  he  is  stomach-sick  can  go  right  to 
his  proper  grass,  the  cat  to  her  nep,  the  goat  to  his 
hemlock.— Bishop  Hall,  Select  Thoughts,  §  51. 

Nepenthes,  s.  [Gr.  viiirivUec,  from  vi}  =  not, 
irevtioG  =  grief,  affliction.]  Drug  or  medicine 
which  dispels  pain  or  grief. 

Not  that  Nepenthes,  which  the  wife  of  Thone 
In  Egypt  gave  to  Jove-born  Helena, 
Is  of  such  power  to  stir  up  joy  as  this. 

Milton,  Comus,  675. 

Less  correctly  without  the  final  *. 

There  where  no  passion,  pride,  or  shame  transport, 
Lull'd  with  the  sweet  nepenthe  of  a  court ; 
There  where  no  fathers,  brothers,  friends  disgrace, 
Once  break  their  rest,  nor  stir  them  from  their  place. 
Pope,  Epilogue  to  the  Satires,  dial.  i. 
Nephew,  s.     [Fr.  neveu ;  Lat.  nepos.~\ 
\.  Son  of  a  brother  or  sister. 

Immortal  offspring  of  my  brother  Jove ; 
My  brightest  neplitw,  and  whom  best  I  love. 

Dry  den. 
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I  ask,  whether  in  the  inheriting  of  this  paternal 
power,  the  grandson  by  a  daughter  hath  a  right 
before  a  nephew  by  a  brother  ?  —  Locke. 

2.  Grandson.     Obsolete. 

With  what  intent  they  were  first  published,  those 
words  of  the  nephew  of  Jesus  do  plainly  signify, 
after  that  my  grandfather  Jesus  had  given  himself 
to  the  reading  of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  and 
other  books  of  our  fathers,  and  had  gotten  therein 
sufficient  judgement,  he  proposed  also  to  write 
something  pertaining  to  learning  and  wisdom.  — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Her  sire  at  length  is  kind,  .  .  . 
Prepares  his  empire  for  his  daughter's  ease, 
And  for  his  hatching  nephews  smoothes  the  seas. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ooid,  Ceyx 
and  Alcyone. 

3.  Descendant,  however  distant.  Obsolete. 

All  the  sons  of  these  five  brethren  reign'd 
By  due  success,  and  all  their  nepliews  late, 
Even  thrice  eleven  descents,  the  crown  retain'd. 

Spenser. 

Nephrite.  *.  [Gr.  vifpoc  =  kidney.]  In 
Mineralogy.  See  extract. 

Nephrite  is  worked  into  images  and  ornaments  in 
China,  New  Zealand,  and  North  West  America.  The 
name  is  from  i>«/>po«=  kidney;  it  was  supposed  to  bea 
cure  for  diseases  of  the  kidney.  The  so  called  nip/trite 
of  Sniithfield,  Rhode  Island,  named  Bowenite,  is 
identical  with  Serpentine  in  composition.—  Dana, 
System  of  Mineralogy. 

Nephrite  [is]  a  hard  tough  mineral  occurring  in 
compact  masses  of  a  leek-green  colour,  passing  into 
grey  and  greenish-white,  on  the  western  coast  of 
New  Zealand.  The  name  more  commonly  given  to 
nephrite  is  jade,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds  : 
white  or  oriental  jade  ;  and  green  jade,  the  jadeite 
of  Damour.  Both  these  varieties  are  silicates  of 
alumina,  and  of  other  bases,  as  liuie,  magnesia,  soda, 
protoxide  of  iron,  &c.,  and  both  are  only  broken,  or 
cut  and  polished,  with  great  difficulty.  Oriental 
jade  is  the  well-known  material  of  a  pale  greenish- 
white  colour,  which  is  brought  to  this  country  from 
the  eastern  parts  of  Asia,  carved  into  various  arti- 
cles with  a  beautiful  polish,  a  manufacture  for  which 
the  Chinesejare  very  celebrated.  Green  jade  is  more 
rare  than)  the  oriental  kind,  and  valuable  in  pro- 
portion. .  .  .  The  name  nephrite  probably  originated 
in  the  circumstance  of  small  plates  of  the  mineral 
having  been  formerly  worn  suspended  from  the  neck 
for  the  cure  of  diseases  of  the  kidneys.  —  Bristow,  in 
Brande  and  Cvx,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art. 

Nephritic,  adj.     In  Medicine. 

1.  Connected  with,  relating  to,  seated  in,  the 
kidney. 

A  very  valuable  medicine,  and  of  great  account  in 
divers  cases,  particularly  asthmas,  nephritick  pains. 
nervous  colicks,  and  obstructions.—  Bishop  Berke- 
ley, Siris,  §  62. 

2.  Troubled  with  the  stone  ;  relating  to  the 
stone. 

The  diet  of  nephritick  persons  ought  to  be  opposite 
to  the  alkalescent  nature  of  the  salts  in  their  blood. 

—  Arbuthnot. 

The  nephritick  stone  is  commonly  of  an  uniform 
dusky  green;  but  some  samples  I  have  seen  of  it 
that  are  variegated  with  white,  black,  and  some- 
times yellow.—  Woodward. 

Nephritical.  adj.     Same  as  Nephritic. 

Mr.  Harrison  hath  been  of  late  somewhat  more 
than  heretofore  troubled  with  certain  nephritical 
fits  ;  but  they  are  transient  and  light.—  (Sir  H.  Wat- 
ton  to  Sir  E.  Bacon,  Remains,  p.  481. 

Nephritis,  s.  In  Medicine.  Inflammation  of 
the  kidney. 

Acute  and  sub-acute  nephritis  most  frequently  are 
seated  in  one  kidney,  both  organs  being  seldom  af- 
fected in  the  same  degree,  and  at  one  time.  But 
when  nephritis  is  consequent  upon  fever,  the  exan- 
themata, morbid  states  of  the  blood,  or  diseases  of 
the  bladder,  prostate,  or  urethra,  then  both  kidneys 
are  affected,  although  not  always  equally.  —  Copland, 
Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine. 

Nepotism,  s.  [Lat.  nepos  =  nephew.]  System 
of  favouritism  as  shown  to  relations;  es- 
pecially applied  to  that  which  the  Popes, 
from  being  themselves  childless,  were  more 
especially  tempted  to  practise. 

To  this  humour  of  nepotism  Rome  owes  its  present 
splendour  ;  for  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
have  furnished  out  so  many  glorious  palaces  with 
such  a  profusion  of  pictures  and  statues,  had  not 
the  riches  of  the  people  fallen  into  different  families. 

—  Addition,  Travels  in  Italy. 

But  Nicholas  III.  had  ulterior  schemes,  which 
set  ni  to  foreshow  and  anticipate  the  magnificent 
designs  of  later  nepotism.  Already,  under  pi-'  tmcc 
of  heresy,  he  had  confiscated  the  castles  of  some  of 
the  nobles  of  Romagna,  that  particularly  of  Suriano, 
and  invested  his  nephews  with  them.  The  . 
St.  Angelo,  separated  from  the  Church,  was  granted 
to  his  nephew  Orso.  His  kinsmen  were  by  various 
means  elected  the  Podestas  of  many  cities.  Three 
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of  his  brethren,  four  more  of  his  kindred,  had  been 
advanced  to  the  Cardinalate.  Bertoldo  Orsini,  his 
brother,  was  created  Count  of  Romagna.  His 
favourite  nephew,  by  his  sister's  side,  Latino  Male- 
branca  (a  Brancaleone),  the  Cardinal  Bishop  of 
Ostia,  a  powerful  preacher,  had  great  success  in 
allaying  the  feuds  in  many  of  the  cities,  even  in 
Bologna,  wearied  by  the  long  strife  of  the  Lam- 
bertazzi  and  the  Gieromei ;  wherever  the  Cardinal 
established  peace,  the  Count  of  Romaena  assumed 
authority.  Himself  he  had  declared  perpetual 
Senator  of  Rome.  His  nephew  Orso  was  his  vicar 
in  this  great  office.  But  these  were  but  the  first 
steps  to  the  throne  which  Nicolas  III.  aspired  to 
raise  for  the  house  of  Orsini. — Milman,  History  of 
Latin  Christianity,  b.  xi.  ch.  iv. 

Neptunian,  adj.  [Lat.  Neptunus,  the  God 
of  the  sea.]  In  Geology.  See  extracts. 

The  theory  of  Werner  was  called  the  Neptunian, 
and  for  many  years  enjoyed  much  popularity.— <Sir 
C.  Lyell,  Elements  of  Geology,  ch.  viii.  p.  88. 

Neptunian  [is]  a  name  formerly  given  to  a  school 
of  geologists  which  taught  (with  Werner)  that  all 
the  great  deposits  and  accumulations  of  rock  had 
taken  place  in  the  presence  of  water,  and  from  solu- 
tion or  suspension  in  water.  That  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  all  rocks  have  been  so  formed,  is  now 
placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  evidence  derived  from  the 
fossils  which  they  contain ;  and  that  many  more, 
generally  thought  plutonic,  have  been  originally 
formed  'in  contact  with  water  and  with  water  as  an 
essential  element,  is  also  certain.  Still  there  is  no 
doubt  that  certain  rocks,  such  as  lavas  at  present 
and  basalts  anciently,  are  distinctly  igneous,  and 
that  many  of  the  plutonic  rocks  have  been  formed 
at  great  depths,  at  hiffh  temperature  and  under 
enormous  pressure,  although  probably  not  without 
the  presence  of  liquid  water.  The  discussions  con- 
cerning the  Vulcanists  and  Neptunists  are  now  only 
interesting  as  connected  with  the  early  history  of 
geology. — Ansted,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary 
of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Neptunist.  s.  In  Geology.  Maintainer  of 
the  Neptunian  system. 

Tn  order  to  reconcile  the  old  chronological  views 
with  the  new  doctrine  of  the  igneous  origin  of 
granite,  the  following  hypothesis  was  substituted 
for  that  of  the  Neptunists— Sir  C.  Lyell,  Elements 
of  Geology,  ch.  viii.  p.  90. 

Nereid,  s.  [Lat.  Nereis,  Nereidis ;  Gr. 
NW»/II-,  and  Nfjorfe,  =  daughter  of  Nereus, 
god  of  the  sea.]  Sea-nymph. 

Her  gentlewomen,  like  the  Nereids, 
So  many  mermaids,  tended  her  i'  the  eyes, 
And  made  their  bends  adornings. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  n.  2. 
Nervation,  s.     Distribution  of  nervures. 

From  this  nervation  originate  the  peltate  leaves. 
—Henslow,  Principles  of  Descriptive  and  Physio- 
logical Botany. 
.Nerve,  .v.    [Lat.  nervus  =  sinew,  tendon  (not 

nerve  in  the  present  sense  of  the  word).] 
1 .  Organ  of  sensation  passing  from  the  brain 
to  all  parts  of  the  body. 

What  man  dare,  I  dare : 
Approach  thou  like  the  rugged  Russian  bear; 
Take  any  shape  but  that,  and  my  firm  nerves 
Shall  never  tremble.        Shakespear,  Macbeth,  111.  4. 
The  nerves  do  ordinarily  accompany  the  arteries 
through  all  the  body  :  they  have  also  blood  vessels, 
as   the   other  parts  of  the  body.     Wherever  any 
nerve  sends  out  a  branch,  or  receives  one  from  an- 
other, or  where  two  nerves  join  together,  there  is 
generally  a  ganglio  or  plexus.— Quincy. 

'2.  Sinew  or  tendon. 

If  equal  powres 

Thou  wouldst  inflame  arnids  my  nerves,  as  then, 
I  would  encounter  with  three  hundred  men. 

Chapman. 

Then  to  advise  how  war  may,  best  upheld 
Move  bv  her  two  main  nerves,  iron  and  gold. 

Milton,  Sonnets,  To  the  younger  Vane. 

3.  Force;  strength. 

The  nerve  and  emphasis  of  the  verb  will  he  in  the 
preposition.— Archbishop  Sancroft,  Sermons,  p.  20. 

4.  Fortitude ;  firmness  of  mind. 

Craft  against  craft,  talent  against  talent,  treason 
asainst  treason— in  all  this  Randal  Leslie  would 
have  risen  superior  to  Giulio  di  Peschiera.  But 
what  now  crushed  him  was  not  the  superior  intellect 
—it  was  the  sheer  brute  power  of  audacity  and 
nerve  Here  stood  the  careless,  unblushing  villain, 
making  light  of  his  guilt,  carrying  it  away  from  dis- 
trust itself  with  resolute  look  and  front  erect.  There 


metal  with  which  the  accident  of  constitution  often 
arms  some   ignobler  nature.  —  Lord  Lytton,  My 
Novel,  b.  xii.  ch.  xxxiii. 
In  its  original  sense,  sinew. 

It  is  time  to  apply  these  remarks  to  the  transla- 
tion of  the  first  chapter  of  the  History  of  Animals, 
which  appeared  in  the  last  number  of  the  Review. 
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We  are  surprised  to  find  the  word  vivpa  translated 
nerve.  Now  in  Aristotle  and  all  authors  before  him 
up  to  Homer,  this  word  is  never  used  in  the  sense 
of  our  English  word  nerve,  it  always  means  liga- 
ment or  tendon.  This  is  a  serious  error;  for  a 
knowledge  of  the  nervous  system  was  the  weakest 
point  in  the  anatomy  of  the  Stasyrite.  Of  the 
nerves  he  knew  almost  nothing.— Natural  History 
Review. 

5.  In  Botany.     See  Nervure. 

6.  In  Architecture.     See  Nervure. 

Nerve,  v.  a.     Strengthen. 

Thou,  last, 
Tremendous  goddess,  nerve  this  lifted  arm  ? 

A .  Hill. 

'  Is  it  so,  Mr.  Leslie  ?  '  '  My  lord— I— I— my  affec- 
tion for  Frank,  and  my  esteem  for  his  respected 
father — I — I — '  He  nerved  himself,  and  went  on 
with  firm  voice:  '  Of  course,  I  did  all  I  could  to  dis- 
suade Frank  from  the  marriage ;  and  as  to  the  post- 
obit,  I  know  nothing  about  it.' — Lord  Lytton,  My 
Novel,  b.  xii.  ch.  xxxiii. 

Nerveless,  adj.     Without  strength. 

There  sunk  Thalia,  nerveless,  faint  and  dead, 
Had  not  her  sister  Satire  held  her  head. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  41. 

O'er  all  profound  dejection  sat, 
And  nerveless  fear.  Thomson,  Liberty,  pt.  iii. 

The  western  eloquence,  in  its  turn,  appeared 
nerveless  and  effeminate,  frigid  or  insipid,  to  the 
hardy  and  inflamed  imaginations  of  the  east.  — 
Bishop  Warburton,  Doctrine  of  Grace,  p.  71. 

Nervous,  adj. 

1.  Full  of  nerves. 

The  body  of  this  fish  is  three  yards  long,  and  one 
yard  broad,  thick  skinn'd,  without  scales,  narrow 
towards  the  tail,  which  is  nervous,  slow  in  swim- 
ming, wanting  fins.  —  Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of 
some  Years'  Travels  into  Africa  and  the  Great  Asia, 
p.  26. 

We  may  imagine  what  acerbity  of  pain  must  be 
endured  by  our  Lord  ...  by  the  piercing  his  hands 
and  feet,  parts  very  nervous,  and  exquisitely  sen- 
sible.—Barrow,  Sermons,  i.  32. 

2.  \Vell  strung ;  strong ;  vigorous. 

As '  sine  nervis  esse '  is  a  phrase  for  debility,  so  to 
be  nervous,  is  taken  to  be  valid  and  strong.—  Water- 
house,  On  Fortescue,  p.  197 :  1663. 
•     What  nervous  arms  he  boasts,  how  firm  his  tread, 
His  limbs  how  turn'd ! 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  viii.  147. 

3.  Relating  to  the  nerves  ;  having  the  seat  in 
the  nerves. 

The  venal  torrent,  murm'ring  from  afar, 
Whisper'd  no  peace  to  calm  this  nervous  war ; 
And  Philomel,  the  siren  of  the  plain, 
Sung  soporifick  unisons  in  vain.  Harte. 

4.  Having  weak  or  diseased  nerves. 

Poor,  weak,  nervous  creatures.— Cheyne. 
Nervously,    adv.     In   a  nervous  manner ; 
with  strength  ;  with  force. 

He  thus  nervously  describes  the  strength  of  cus- 
tom.—2'.  Warton,  History  of  English  Poetry,  iv.  66. 

Nervousness.    «<?.      Attribute   suggested  by 
Nervous. 

1.  Vigour;  strength. 

If  there  had  been  epithets  joined  with  the  other 
substantives,  it  would  have  weakened  the  nervous- 
ness of  the  sentence.— J.  Warton,  Essay  on  tJte 
Writings  and  Genius  of  Pope. 

2.  State  of  despondency,  dependent  on   an 
affection  of  the  nerves. 

Nervure.  s. 

1.  In  Botany.     See  extract. 

The  vein  which  forms  a  continuation  of  the  peticle 
and  the  axis  of  the  leaf  is  called  the  midrib  or  costa ; 
from  this  all  the  rest  diverge  either  from  its  sides  or 
base.  If  other  veins  similar  to  the  midrib  pass  from 
the  base  to  the  apex  of  a  leaf,  such  veins  have  been 
named  nerves  \  and  a  leaf  with  such  an  arrangement 
of  its  veins  has  been  called  a  nerved  leaf. . . .  The 
veins,  however,  are  improperly  called  nerves.  .  .  . 
There  is  no  difference  whatever,  except  in  size,  be- 
tween the  veins  and  nerves  of  a  leaf.  In  order  to 
obviate  the  inconvenience  of  using  the  word  nerve, 
the  term  nervure  is  now  often  substituted. — Lind- 
ley,  Introduction  to  Botany,  vol.  i.  p.  263:  18±8. 

2.  In  Entomology.     See  extract. 

Nervures  [are]  in  entomology,  corneous  tubes 
serving  to  expand  the  wing  and  keep  it  tense,  as 
well  as  to  afford  protection  to  the  air-vessels:  they 
are  termed  costal,  post-costal,  mediastinal,  externo- 
inedian,  interno-median,  anal,  axillary,  &c.,  accord- 
ing to  their  relative  positions.  —  Given,  in  Brande 
and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

3.  In  Architecture.     See  extract. 

Nerves,  nervures  French,  [is]  a  term  sometimes 
applied  to  the  ribs  and  mouldings  on  the  surface  of 
a  vault,  but  it  is  not  technical.—  Glossary  of  Archi- 
tecture. 
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Nervy,  adj.     Strong ;  vigorous.     Obsolete. 

Death,  that  dark  spirit,  in  his  nervy  arm  doth  lie 
Which  being  advanced,  declines,  and  then  men  die 
Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  ii.  i 

Nescience,    s.     [Lat.  nescientia ',  nescio  =  1L 
know  not ;  ne  +  scio  =  know.]     Ignorance  ; 
state  of  not  knowing. 

God  fetched  it  about  for  me,  in  that  absence  and 
nescience  of  mine.— Bishop  Hall,  Specialities  of  Ms 
Life. 

Many  of  the  most  accomplished  wits  of  all  ages, 
have  resolved  their  knowledge  into  Socrates  his  sum 
total,  and  after  all  their  pains  in  quest  of  science, 
have  sat  down  in  a  professed  nescience. — Glanville, 
Scepsis  Scientifica. 

Scientific  nescience  is  a  good  term  for  a 
confession  of  ignorance,  founded  upon  a 
clear  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  of 
knowledge  (scientia). 

.  adj.     [A.S.  hnesc.']     Soft ;  tender. 
The  nesh  tops  of  the  young  hazel. — Crowe,  Lewes- 
don  Hill. 

.    v.  a.      Render   weak ;    soften  inju- 
riously.   Obsolete. 

I  councell  you  to  eat  and  drink  e  temperately; 
Nesh  not  your  womb  by  drinking  immoderately.— 
Old  Poem,\u  Aslmiole's  Theatrum Chemicum,  p.  113: 
1652. 

Ness.  s.  [A.S.  nesseJ]  Promontory ;  point 
of  land :  (common  as  the  second  element  of 
a  compound  or  combination  in  Geography 
or  Topography,  as  Skegness,  Slweburyness). 

Nest.  s.     [A.S.] 

1.  Place  of  incubation  for  birds. 

If  a  bird's  nest  chance  to  be  before  thee  in  the 
way,  in  any  tree  or  on  the  ground  . .  .  thou  shalt  not 
take  the  dam  with  the  young.— Deuteronomy,  xxii.  6. 

Th'  example  of  the  heavenly  lark, 
Thy  fellow  poet,  Cowley,  mark, 
Above  the  skies  let  thy  proud  musick  sound, 
Thy  humble  nest  build  on  the  ground. 

2.  Any  place  where  animals  are  produced. 

Redi  found  that  all  kinds  of  putrefaction  did  only 
afford  a  nest  and  aliment  for  the  eggs  and  young  of 
those  insects  he  admitted.— Bentley. 

3.  Abode  ;  place  of  residence ;  receptacle. 

Not  farre  away,  not  nieete  for  any  guest, 
They  spide  a  little  cottage,  like  some  poor  man's 
nest.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Come  from  that  nest, 
Of  death,  contagion,  and  unnatural  sleep. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  ?. 

4.  Warm  close  habitation. 

Some  of  our  ministers  having  livings  offered  unto 
them,  will  neither,  for  zeal  of  religion,  nor  winning 
souls  to  God,  be  drawn  forth  from  their  warm  nests. 
— Spenser. 

5.  Boxes   or  drawers;   little  pockets  or  re- 
positories. 

Nest.  v.  n.     Build  nests. 

This  poor  dove,  being  driven  thrice  away  by  that 
horrible  northern  wind,  which  razed  at  length  the 
dove-house  and  the  city,  did  she  not  nest,  and  as  it 
were  hide  her  head,  in  secret  holes  ?  —  Harmar, 
Translation  of  Beza,  p.  279  :  1587. 

The  cedar  stretched  his  branches  as  far  as  tl 
mountains  of  the  moon,    and  the  king  of  birds 
nested  within  his  leaves.— Howell,  Vocall  Forrest. 

Nestcock.    s.     Nestling  ;  delicate  homesick 

person. 

Nescock,  nestcoek,  a  wanton  fondling  that  was 
never  from  home.  —  Denton,  Ladies'  Dictionary. 
(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Nestegg.  s.  Egg  left  in  the  nest  to  keep  the 
hen  from  forsaking  it. 

Books  and  money  laid  for  shew, 
Like  nesteggs,  to  make  clients  lay. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  in.  3, 624. 

Nestle,  v.  n.  Settle ;  harbour ;  lie  close  and 
snug,  as  a  bird  in  her  nest. 

Their  purpose  was,  to  fortify  in  some  strong  place 
of  the  wild  country,  and  there  nestle  till  succours 
came.— Bacon. 

That  house  which  harbour  to  their  kind  auoras, 
Was  built,  God  knows,  long  since  for  better  birds; 
But,  fluttering  there,  they  nestle  near  the  throne, 
And  lodge  in  habitations  not  their  own. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Pantlier,  in.  956. 

The  monsters  nestle  in  the  deep, 
To  seize  you  in  your  passing  by. 

Swift,  Miscellanies. 

Nestle,  v.  a. 

1.  House  in,  or  as  in,  a  nest;  bring  in  close 
and  warm,  or  affectionate,  contact,  as  that 
of  a  bird  and  its  young ;  close  up  snugly. 
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Poor  heart ! 

That  labour's!  yet  to  nestle  thee, 
Thou  think'st  by  hov'ring  here  to  get  a  part, 
In  a  forbidden  or  forbidding  tree.  Donne 

[Cupid]  found  a  downy  bed, 
And  nestled  in  his  little  head. 

Prior,  Love  Disarmed 

Two  minutes  after,  Uncle  Roland  and  I  were 
nestled  close  to  each  other,  side  by  side:  and  I  was 
reading  over  his  shoulder.— Lord  Lytton,  The  Cay- 
tons,  pt.  ix.  ch.  viii. 
•     2.  Cherish,  as  a  bird  her  young. 

This  Ithacus,  so  highly  is  endear'd 
To  this  Minerva,  that  her  hand  is  ever  in  his  deeds 
She,  like  his  mother,  nestles  him. 

Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Iliad 

Nestling.  S. 

1.  Young  bird  in  the  nest;  smallest  bird  of 

the  nest. 

Second  brothers,  and  poor  nestlings. 

Bishop  Hall,  Satires,  11.  2. 

The  chief  object  of  children  looking  after  nests 
is  the  eggs,  or  nestlings,  not  the  bird  which  lays 
them.— Harrington,  Essays,  iv. 

2.  Receptacle;  nest.     Obsolete. 

They  [the  physicians]  inquire  not  of  the  diver- 
sities of  the  parts,  the  secrecies  of  the  passages,  and 
the  seats  or  nestlings  of  the  humours. — Bacon,  Ad- 
vancement of  Learning,  b.  ii. 

Nestling,  part.  adj.  Newly  hatched ;  newly 
deposited  in  the  nest. 

I  have  taken  four  young  ones  from  a  hen  sky- 
lark, and  placed  in  their  room  five  nestling  night- 
ingales, as  well  as  five  wrens,  the  greater  part  of 
which  were  reared  by  the  foster-parent.— Barring- 
ton,  Essays,  iv. 
Net.  s.  [A.S.] 

1.  Texture  woven  with  large  interstices  or 
meshes,  used  commonly  as  a  snare  for 
animals. 

Poor  bird !  thou'dst  never  fear  the  net,  nor  liine, 
The  pitfall  nor  the  gin.    Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  2. 
Impatience  intangles  us  like  the  fluttering  of  a 
bird  in  a  net,  but  cannot  at  all  ease  our  trouble. — 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Rule  and  Exercises  of  Holy  Living, 
2.  Anything  made  with  interstitial  vacuities. 
[Hiram  made]  nets  of  checker  work,  and  wreaths 
of  chain-work,  for  the  chapiters,  which  were  upon 
the  top  of  the  pillars. — \  Kings,  vii.  17. 

Wet.  v.  a.  ?  Acquire  as  a  neat,  or  clean,  ad- 
vantage or  profit,  clear  of  all  deductions  : 
(as,  '  In  this  transaction  I  netted  a  consi- 
derable sum'). 

Net.  v.  n.     Knit  a  net ;  knot. 

Ideal  visits  I  often  pay  you,  see  you  posting  round 
your  sylvan  walks  or  sitting  netting  in  your  par- 
lour, and  thinking  of  your  absent  friends. — Seward. 

Net.  adj.     [Fr.] 

1 .  Pure ;  clear  ;  genuine. 

Her  breast  all  naked,  as  nett  ivory 
Without  adorne  of  gold  or  silver  bright 
Wherewith  the  craftsman  wonts  it  beautify, 
Of  her  dew  honour  was  despoyled  quight. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iii.  12,  20. 

2.  In  Finance.    Exclusive  of,   or   over   and 
above,  all  incidental  charges  or  outlay: 
(opposed  to  gross). 

The  net  revenues  of  the  crown,  at  the  abdica- 
tion of  King  James,  without  any  tax  on  land.  &c. 
amounted  to  somewhat  more  than  two  millions. — 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  Dissertation  on  Parties,  let.  xviii. 

3.  In  Commerce.    Clear  of  all  deductions  for 
tare  and  tret. 

Net-shore,  s.     [?  two  words.]     See  extract. 

Net-shores  are  little  forkes  wherewith  nets  are 
set  and  borne  up  for  wild  beastes. — Nomenclator. 
(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Nether,  adj.     [A.S.  neo^>er.~\ 

1.  Lower:  (as  opposed  to  ripper). 

Distorted,  all  my  nether  shape  thus  grew 
Trnrisform'd.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  784. 

The  upper  part  whereof  was  whey, 
The  nether,  orange  mix'd  with  grey. 

Ifutler.  Hudibras,  i.  1,  245. 

As  if  great  Atlas  from  his  height 
Should  sink  beneath  his  heavenly  weight 
And  with  a  mighty  Haw  the  flaming  wall 
As  once  it  shall, 

Should  gape  immense,  and  rushing  down  o'erwhelm 
this  nether  ball. 

Jtr/iilen,  Thrciiodia  Augustalis,  29. 

He  was  somewhat  showily  dressed,  in  such  wise 
that  he  looked  half  like  a  line  gentleman  of  thai  <l:iy, 
half  like  a  jockey  of  our  own.  His  nether  man  ap- 
peared in  well-fitting,  well-worn  buckskins,  and 
boots  with  tops,  not  unconscious  of  the  saddle.—  W. 
H.  Ainsworth,  RooTcwood,  b.  i.  ch.  ix. 

2.  Being  in  a  lower  place. 
VOL.  II. 
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This  shews  you  are  above, 
You  justices,  that  these  our  netJier  crimes 
So  speedily  can  revenge. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  2. 
Numberless  were  those  bad  angels,  seen 
Hovering  on  wing  under  the  cope  of  hell, 
'Twixt  upper,  nether,  and  surrounding  fires. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  344. 

3.  Infernal ;  belonging  to  the  regions  below. 

No  less  desire 

To  found  this  nether  empire,  which  might  rise, 
In  emulation  opposite  to  heaven. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  295. 
The  gods  with  hate  beheld  the  nether  sky, 
The  ghosts  repine  at  violated  night. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  viii.  326. 

Nethermost,  adj.     Lowest. 

Great  is  thy  mercy  toward  me;  and  thou  hast 
delivered  my  soul  from  the  nethermost  hell. — Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  Psalms,  Ixxxvi.  13. 

Undaunted  to  meet  there  whatever  power, 
Or  spirit  of  the  nethermost  abyss 
Might  in  that  noise  reside. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  955. 

All  that  can  be  said  of  a  liar  lodged  in  the  very 
nethermost  hell,  is  this,  that  if  the  vengeance  of 
God  could  prepare  any  place  worse  than  hell  for 
sinners,  hell  itself  would  be  too  good  for  him. — 
— South,  Sermons. 
Netherstock.  s.  Stocking. 

When  a  man  is  over-lusty  at  the  legs,  then  he 
wears  wooden  nether-stocks.. —  Shakespear,  King 
Lear,  ii.  4. 

Ay,  and  then  there  was  Martin  Swart  I  have  heard 
my  grandfather  talk  of,  and  of  the  jolly  Alnaains 
whom  he  commanded,  with  their  slashed  doublets 
and  quaint  hose,  all  frounced  with  ribbons  above 
the  nether-stocks. — Sir  W.  Scott,  Kenilworth,  ch.  viii. 

Nettle,  s.  [A.S.  netel.~\  Native  plant  so 
called,  of  the  genus  Urtica ;  species 
dioica,  urens  (the  smaller  sort),  and  pilu- 
lifera  (Roman  nettle). 

The  strawberry  grows  underneath  the  nettle. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  i.  1. 
Some  so  like  to  thorns  and  nettles  live, 
That  none  for  them  can,  when  they  perish,  grieve. 

Waller. 

Nettle,  v.  a.  Sting  ;  irritate ;  provoke  with, 
or  as  with,  a  nettle. 

The  princes  were  so  nettled  at  the  scandal  of  this 
affront,  that  every  man  took  it  to  himself. — Sir  R. 
L'Estrange. 

Although  at  every  part  of  the  Apostle's  discourse 
some  of  them  might  be  uneasy  and  nettled,  yet  a 
moderate  silence  and  attention  was  still  observed. — 
Bentley. 

Upon  which  I  came  up,  in  order  to  explain  the 
question,  but  had  the  misfortune  to  be  unintelligible 
likewise ;  the  carman,  damning  us  for  a  lousy  Scotch 
guard,  whipped  his  horses  with  a 'Gee  ho!'  which 
nettled  me  to  the  quick,  and  roused  the  indignation 
of  Strap  so  far  that,  after  the  fellow  was  gone  a  good 
way,  he  told  me  he  would  fight  him  for  a  farthing. — 
Smollett,  Roderick  Random. 

Nettlecreeper.  s.  Another  name  of  the 
whitethroat. 

The  common  whitethroat . . .  makes  its  appear- 
ance about  the  third  week  in  April,  and  frequents 
the  sides  of  green  woods,  thickets,  hedge-rows  with 
broad  banks,  and  grassy  lanes  partially  overgrown 
with  low  brambles,  nettles,  and  other  wild  weeds  or 
herbage:  hence  one  of  the  most  common  provincial 
names  by  which  this  bird  is  known  is  that  of  nettle- 
creeper. — Yarrell,  History  of  British  Birds. 

Nettler.  s.     One  who  nettles. 

These  are  the  nettlers,  these  are  the  blabbing 
books  that  tell,  though  not  half,  your  fellows'  feats. 
— Hilton,  Animadversions  upon  a  Defence  of  the 
Humble  Remonstrance. 

Nettlerash.  s.  In  Medicine.  Skin  disease 
s'o  called.  See  extract. 

There  is  a  rash  which  is  well  known,  and  very 
tormenting,  and  therefore  not  without  interest, 
though  it  is  almost  always  without  danger.  I  mean 
Urticaria. .  . .  Both  the  appearances  upon  the  skin, 
and  the  sensations  that  attend  them,  are  very  much 
like  the  appearances  and  feelings  produced  by  the 
stinging  of  nettles.  Hence,  its  trivial  name  nettle- 
rash.— Sir  T.  Watson,  Lectures  on  the  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Physic,  lect.  Ixxxix. 

Nettling,  part.  adj.     Irritating. 

This  latter  was  a  nettling  occurrence.— Letters  of 
Junius,  let.  ix. 

Network,  s.  Anything  reticulated  or  de- 
cussated, at  equal  distances,  with  inter- 
stices between  the  intersections :  (so  it 
stands  in  the  previous  editions;  and  the 
explanation  being  one  that,  from  the  cri- 
ticism it  has  undergone,  may  be  considered 
historical,  so  it  is  left  to  stand), 
llll 
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Nor  any  skill'd  in  workmanship  emboss'd ; 
Nor  any  skill'd  in  loops  of  fingering  fine ; 
Might  in  their  diverse  cunning  ever  dare, 
With  this  so  curious  network  to  compare.    Spenser. 

A  large  cavity  in  the  sinciput  was  filled  with  rib- 
bons, lace,  and  embroidery,  wrought  together  in  a 
curious  piece  of  network. — Addison,  Spectator. 

Neuralgia.  *.  [Gr.  vevpov  =  nerve  +  dXyew  = 
I  grieve,  suffer  pain  (dXyo?).  In  Medicine. 
Affection  of  a  nerve  consisting  simply  in 
the  feeling  of  pain  (generally  acute  and 
paroxysmal),  as  opposed  to  the  pain  clearly 
capable  of  being  referred  to  inflammation 
or  change  of  structure. 

Neuralgic  affections  were  confounded  by  the  an- 
cient and  other  writers  with  toothache,  rheumatism, 
gout,  &c. . . .  The  term  neuralgic  has  been  extended 
to  all  morbid  exaltations  of  sensibility  in  parts  not 
manifestly  inflamed. . . .  That  facial  neuralgia  is  an 
affection  of  a  nerve  numerous  considerations  and 
proofs  sufficiently  indicate ;  and  that  it  is  seated  in 
one  or  more  of  the  ramifications  of  the  Trifacial  or 
Fifth  Pair,  is  proved  by  the  seat,  direction,  and 

phenomena  of  the  affection The  third  form  [of 

toothache]  is  the  nervous,  or  neuralgia  of  the  nerves 
supplying  the  teeth  and  independent  of  inflamma- 
tion or  caries  of  a  tooth.— Copland,  Dictionary  of 
Practical  Medicine. 

Neuralgic,  adj.  Having  the  character  of, 
afflicted  by,  neuralgia. 

I  mean  . . .  cases  of  nervous  pain.  These  affections 
are  included  under  the  general  term  neuralgia.  Now 
pain  is  one  of  those  things  which  we  are  oftenest  con- 
sulted about ;  and  these  neuralgic  pains  are  apt  to 
be  excessively  severe  and  troublesome.— Sir  T.  Wat- 
son, Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Physic,  lect.  xxxix. 

(See  also  under  Neuralgia.) 

Neurilemma.  s.  [Gr.  revpov  +  Xe/jjia  = 
bark,  rind,  sheath. — the  connecting  letter 
should  be  o,  not  z.]  Membranous  sheath 
investing  the  nerves  and  the  fibrils  of 
which  they  are  composed. 

This  sheath, . . .  commonly  called  neurilemma, . . . 
is  analogous  to  the  sheath  which  surrounds  muscles 
. . .  The  neurilemma  is  composed  of  fibres  of  the 
white  fibrous  kind.— Torid,  in  Todd's  Cyclopcedia  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

Neuroptera.  *.  pi.  [Gr.  vtfipov  —  nerve  + 
Trripov  =  wing.]  Class  of  insects  so  called. 
See  Neuropterans. 

On  account  of  their  peculiar  characters  [the  Phry- 
ganese]  have  been  separated  from  the  other  neuro- 
ptera  by  many  entomologists,  and  formed  into  a  sepa- 
rate order  called  trichoptera. — Loudon,  Encyclope- 
dia of  Gardening,  §  1639. 

Neuropterans.  s.  pi.  Members  of  the  class 
Neuroptera.  See  extract. 

[The]  Neuropterans  [constitute]  the  order  of 
Tetrapterous  Mandibulate  insects,  including  those 
in  which  the  nervures  of  the  wings  are  so  disposed 
as  to  form  a  more  or  less  regular  network.  They 
are  distinguished  from  the  Coleopterous,  Ortho- 
pterous,  and  Hemipterous  orders  of  four-winged 
insects,  by  the  first  or  anterior  pair  of  wings  being 
membranous,  diaphanous,  and  resembling  the  se- 
cond pair  in  texture  and  properties.  The  abdomen 
is  unprovided  with  a  sting.  The  antenna;  are  usu- 
ally setaceous.  Some  neuropterans  merely  pass 
through  a  semi-metamorphosis,  the  rest  a  complete 
one ;  the  larvae  have  always  six  hooked  feet.  Many 
of  these  insects  are  carnivorous  in  their  first  state 
and  their  last.  The  dragon-fly  may  be  regarded  as 
the  type  of  this  order.— Owen,  in  Brande  and  Cox, 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Neuropterous.  adj.  Belonging  to,  having 
the  characters  of,  the  Neuroptera. 

The  abdomen  of  most  neuropterous  insects  is  of 
great  length,  compared  with  the  other  primary  seg- 
ments of  the  body.  —  J.  Duncan,  in  Naturalises 
Library,  vol.  xxxiv. 

Neurospast.  s.  [Gr.  vciipov  =  nerve,  tendon, 
cord  +  (TTraw  =  draw ;  -aTraaroe  =  drawn.] 
Puppet ;  figure  moved  by  cords  or  strings. 

That  outward  form  is  but  a  neurospast; 
The  soul  it  is,  that,  on  her  subtile  ray 
That  she  shoots  forth,  the  limbs  of  moving  beast 
Doth  stretch  straight  forth. 

Dr.  H.  More,  1 m  mortality  of  the  Soul,  i.  2, 
34:  1647. 

Neurotomy.  s.     [Gr.  ropi}  =  cutting.] 

1.  Dissection  of  the  nerves. 

2.  Division  of  a  nerve. 

(For  example,  as  a  remedy  in  certain  diseases  af- 
fecting the  nerve,  see  under  Navicular.) 
Neuter,  adj.   [Lat.  ne  =  iiot  +  uter  =  whether 

of  two.] 

1.  Indifferent ;  not  engaged  on  either  side. 
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The  general  division  of  the  British  nation  is  into 
Whigs  and  Tories ;  there  being  very  few  if  any  who 
stand  neuter  in  the  dispute,  without  ranging  them- 
selves under  one  of  these  denominations. — Addison, 
Freeholder. 

2.  In  Grammar. 

a.  Neither  masculine  nor  feminine :  (as  ap- 
plied to  nouns). 

The  adjectives  are  neuter,  and  aniinal  must  be 
understood,  to  make  it  grammar. — Dryden. 

b.  Neither  active  nor  passive :  intransitive  : 
(as  applied  to  verbs'). 

A  verb  neuter  is  that  which  signifies  neither 
action  nor  passion ;  but  some  state  or  condition  of 
being ;  as, '  sedeo,'  I  sit.— Clarke,  Latin  Grammar. 

Neuter,  s.     One  who  is  indifferent  or  un- 
engaged. 

He  is  an  odious  neuter,  a  lukewarm  Laodicean. — 
Bishop  Hall,  Select  Thoughts,  §  81. 

The  learned  heathens  may  be  looked  upon  as 
neuters  in  the  matter,  when  all  these  prophecies 
were  new  to  them,  and  their  education  had  left  the 
interpretation  of  them  indifferent.— Addison,  De- 
fence of  the  Christian  Religion, 
Neutral,  adj. 

1.  Indifferent;  not  acting;  not  engaged  to 
either  party. 

"Who  can  be  wise,  amazed,  temperate,  and  furious, 
Loyal  and  neutral  in  a  moment  ?  No  man. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

He  had  no  sooner  heard  that  king  Henry  was 
settled  by  his  victory,  but  forthwith  he  sent  am- 
bssaadors  unto  him,  to  pray  that  he  would  stand 
neutral. — Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

The  allies  may  be  supplied  for  money  from  Den- 
mark and  other  neutral  states. — Addison,  Present 
State  of  the  War. 

2.  Neither  good  nor  bad. 

Some  things  good,  and  some  things  ill  do  seem, 
And  neutral  some,  in  her  fantastick  eye. 

Sir  J.  Davies. 

3.  In  Chemistry.     Neither  acid  nor  alkaline. 

Salts  which  are  neither  acid  nor  alkaline  are  called 
neutral. — A  rbuthnot. 

Neutral,  s.     One  who  does  not  act  or  en- 
gage on  either  side ;  non-combatant. 

The  treacherous  who  have  misled  others,  and  the 
neutrals,  and  the  false-hearted  friends  and  followers 
who  have  started  aside  like  a  broken  bow,  are  to  be 
noted. — Bacon. 

Neutralist.  s.    Indifferent  or  careless  per- 
son ;  one  belonging  to  neither  party. 

Intrusting  of  the  militia  and  navy  in  the  hands 
of  neutralists,  unfaithful  and  disaffected  persons. — 
Petition  of  the  City  of  London  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, p.  6 :  1648. 
Neutrality,  s. 

1.  State  of   indifference;     state   of   neither 
friendship  nor  hostility. 

His  majesty's  clearness  in  the  beginning  of  these 
motions :  his  neutrality  in  the  progress  thereof.— 
Sir  H.  Wotton,  Remains,  p.  503. 

The  king,  late  griefs  revolving  in  his  mind 
These  reasons  for  neutrality  assigned. 

Garth,  Translation  from  Ovid. 

All  pretences  to  neutrality  are  justly  exploded, 
only  intending  the  safety  and  ease  of  a  few  indivi- 
duals, while  the  publick  is  embroiled.  This  was  the 
opinion  and  practice  of  the  later  Cato. — Swift. 

The  Emperor  knew  too  well  her  importance  not 
to  attempt  to  gain  her  neutrality,  if  not  her  support. 
— Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  viii. 
ch.  ii. 

2.  State  between  good  and  evil. 

There  is  no  health ;  physicians  say  that  we 
At  best  enjoy  but  a  neutrality.  Donne. 

3.  State  of  being  of  the  neuter  gender. 

Jesus  answered, '  I  and  my  father  are  one ;'  where 
the  plurality  of  the  verb  and  the  neutrality  of  the 
noun,  with  the  distinction  of  their  persons,  speak  a 
perfect  identity  of  their  essence. — Bishop  Pearson, 
Exposition  of  the  Creed,  art.  ii. 

Neutralization.  ,v.     Reducing  to  a  neutral 

state. 

Neutralisation.  When  acid  and  alkaline  matter 
are  combined  in  such  proportions  that  the  com- 
pound does  not  change  the  colour  of  litmus  or 
violets,  they  are  said  to  be  neutralised.— Hooper, 
Medical  Dictionary. 
Neutralize,  v.  a. 

1 .  In  Chemistry.     Make  neutral. 

These  [till  and  vitriolic  soils]  necessarily  require 
the  calcareous  ingredient,  to  neutralize  their  pec- 
cant acid. — Kirwan,  Essay  on  Manures. 

2.  Render  indifferent ;  cause  not  to  engage 
on  either  side. 

The  intellectual  movement  of  Ab61ard,  as  far  as 
any  acknowledged  and  hereditary  school,  died  with 
Abelard.    Even  his  great  principle,  that  which  he 
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asserted  rather  than  consistently  maintained— the  ) 
supremacy  of  reason  .  .  .  fell  into  abeyance.  The 
schoolmen  connected  together,  as  it  were,  reason 
and  authority.  The  influence  remained,  but  neu- 
tralized. The  Book  of  Sentences  of  Peter  Lombard 
is  but  the  'SicetNon'  of  Aboard  in  a  more  cau- 
tious and  reverential  form.  John  of  Salisbury,  in 
his  Polycraticus,  is  a  manifest,  if  not  avowed  Con- 
ceptualist. — Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity, 
b.  viii.  ch.  v. 

But  these  defensive  appliances,  though  they  aid 
in  maintaining  the  balance  between  inner  and  outer 
actions,  cannot  have  been  directly  called  forth  by 
the  outer  actions  which  they  serve  to  neutralize. — 
Herbert  Spencer,  Principles  of  Biology. 

This  fine  young  man  had  all  the  inclination  to  be 
a  profligate  of  the  first  water,  and  only  lacked  the 
one  good  trait  in  the  common  catalogue  of  de- 
bauched vices — open-handedness — to  be  a  notable 
vagabond.  But  there  his  griping  and  penurious 
habits  stepped  in ;  and  as  one  poison  will  sometimes 
neutralise  another,  when  wholesome  remedies  would 
not  avail,  so  he  was  restrained  by  a  bad  passion  from 
quaffing  his  full  measure  of  evil,  when  virtue  might 
have  sought  to  hold  him  back  in  vain. — Dickens, 
Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xi. 

Neve.  s.     [Lat.  ncevus."]     Disfigurement  on 
the  skin ;  mole  ;  blotch. 

So  many  spots,  like  naeves  on  Venus'  soil, 
One  jewel  set  off  with  so  many  a  foil : 
Blisters  with  pride  swell'd,  which  through  's  flesh 

did  sprout 

Like  rose-buds  stuck  i'  the  lily  skin  about. 
Each  little  pimple  had  a  tear  in  it, 
To  wail  the  fault  its  rising  did  commit. 

Dryden,  On  the  Death  (by  Smallpox)  of 
Lord  Hastings. 

Never,    adv.      {ever  with   the  negative  ne 
prefixed.] 

1.  At  no  time. 

Never,  alas,  the  dreadful  name 
That  fuels  the  infernal  flame.  Coioley. 

Never  any  thing  was  so  unbred  as  that  odious 
man. — Congreve. 

By  its  own  force  dcstroy'd,  fruition  ceased, 
And  always  wearied,  I  was  never  pleased. 

Prior,  Solomon,  ii.  881. 
Death  still  draws  nearer,  never  seeming  near. 

Pope. 

2.  Ever:  (see  under  Not). 

Ask  me  never  so  much  dowry  and  gift,  and  I  will 
give  according  as  ye  shall  say  unto  me :  but  give  me 
the  damsel  to  wife. — Genesis,  xxxiv.  12. 

That  prince  whom  you  espouse,  although  never  so 
vigorously,  is  the  principal  in  war,  you  but  a  second. 
—Swift.  . 

3.  In  no  degree. 

Whosoever  has  a  friend  to  guide  him,  may  carry 
his  eyes  in  another  man's  head,  and  yet  see  never 
the  worse. — South,  Sermons. 

4.  Not  at  all. 

He  answered  him  to  never  a  word,  insomuch  that 
the  governour  marvelled  greatly. — Matthew,  xxvii. 
14. 

There  would  be  never  a  plain  text.— Bishop  Atter- 
bury,  Sermons,  iii. 

As  \hefirst  element  of  a  compound. 

Nature  assureth  us,  by  never-failing  experience, 
and  reason  by  infallible  demonstration,  that  our 
times  upon  the  earth  have  neither  certainty  nor 
durability.— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Nevertheless,  adv.     Notwithstanding. 

They  plead  that  even  such  ceremonies  of  the 
church  of  Borne  as  contain  in  them  nothing  which 
is  not  of  itself  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God.  ought 
nevertheless  to  be  abolished. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

New.  adj.     [A.S.  neow.~\ 

1.  Not  old;  fresh;  lately  produced,  made  or 
had ;  novel. 

Shoon  full  moist  and  newe. 

Chaucer,  Canterbury  Tales,  prol. 
What's  the  newest  grief?— 
That  of  an  hour's  age  doth  hiss  the  speaker ; 
Each  minute  teems  a  new  one. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

2.  Not  being  before. 

Do  not  all  men  complain  how  little  we  know,  and 
how  much  is  still  unknown  ?  And  can  we  ever 
know  more,  unless  something  new  be  discovered? — 
Burnet. 

3.  Modern  ;  of  the  present  time. 

Whoever  converses  much  among  old  books,  will 
be  something  hard  to  please  among  new.— Sir  W. 
Temple,  Miscellanies. 

4.  Different  from  the  former. 

Steadfastly  purposing  to  lead  a  new  life.— Book  of 
Common  Prayer. 

5.  Not    antiquated ;    having    the    effect    of 
novelty. 

Their  names  inscribed  unnumber'd  ages  past, 
From  time's  first  birth,  with  time  itself  shall  last ; 
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These  ever  new,  nor  subject  to  decays, 

Spread  and  grow  brighter  with  the  length  of  days. 

Pope,  Temple  of  Fame. 
6.  Not  habituated  ;  not  familiar. 

Such  assemblies,  though  had  for  religion's  sake, 
may  serve  the  turn  of  hereticks,  and  such  as  privily 
will  instil  their  poison  into  new  minds.— Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Seized  with  wonder  and  delight, 
Gazed  all  around  me,  new  to  the  transporting  sight. 

Dryden. 

Twelve  mules,  a  strong  laborious  race, 
New  to  the  plough,  unpractised  in  the  trace. 

Pope. 

1.  Renovated ;  repaired,  so  as  to  recover  the 
first  state. 

Men,  after  long  emaciating  diets,  wax  plump,  fat. 
and  almost  new. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental 
History. 

8.  Fresh  after  any  event. 

Nor  dare  we  trust  so  soft  a  messenger, 
New  from  her  sickness  to  that  northern  air. 

Dryden,  Epistle  to  the  Ducliess  of  Ormond. 

9.  Not  of  ancient  extraction. 

A  superior  capacity  for  business,  and  a  more  ex- 
tensive knowledge,  are  steps  by  which  a  new  man 
of len  mounts  to  favour,  and  outshines  the  rest  of  his 
contemporaries. — Addison. 

New.  v.  a.     Make  new  ;  renew.     Obsolete. 
The  presents  every  day  ben  neived. 

Goiver,  Confessio  Amantis,  b.  vi. 
The  good  name  of  a  man  is  sone  gon  and  passed, 
when  it  is  not  newed.— Chaucer,  Tale  of  Melibeus. 
And  many  a  maiden's  sorrowe  for  to  neive. 

Id.,  Troylus  and  Cryseyde,  iii.  306. 

New-cut,  s.     Old  game  of  cards  so  called. 

You  are  best  at  new-cut,  wife,  you'll  play  at  that. 
— If  you  play  at  new-cut,  I'm  the  soonest  hitter  of 
any  here  for  a  wager.— Woman  killed  withKindness. 
(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Newel.  5.  [from  N.Fr.  nowel,  noel,  nuel; 
Modern  Fr.  noyau.~\  In  Architecture.  See 
extract. 

Let  the  stairs  to  the  upper  rooms  be  upon  a  fair 
open  newel,  and  finely  railed  in. — Bacon. 

The  newel  [is]  the  central  column  round  which 
the  steps  of  a  circular  staircase  wind ;  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  kingdom  it  is  sometimes  continued 
above  the  upper  steps  to  the  vaulting  of  the  roof  and 
supports  a  series  of  ribs  which  radiate  from  it,  as  at 
Peterborough  Cathedral,  Carlisle  Cathedral,  Belsay, 
Warkworth,  Aln wick,  and  Ellingham  Castles,  North- 
umberland. The  term  is  also  used  for  the  principal 
•  post  at  the  angles  and  foot  of  a  staircase.— Glossary 
of  Architecture. 

Newel,  s.  [?  from  new,  or  novel.']  New 
thing;  novelty. 

He  was  so  enamoured  with  the  newel, 
That  nought  he  deemed  dear  for  the  jewel. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar,  May. 
Newfangle.  v.  a.     Change   by  introducing 
novelties. 

To  contrpul  and  new/angle  the  Scripture.— Milton, 
Of  Prelatical  Episcopacy. 

Newfanglist.  s.  One  desirous  of  novelty. 
Mare. 

Learned  men  have  ever  resisted  the  private  spirits 
of  these  newfanylists,  or  contentious  and  quarrelous 
men.— Tooker,  Fabric  of  the  Church,  p.  90:  1001. 

Newfangled,  adj.  Formed  with  vain  or  fool- 
ish love  of  novelty:  desirous  of  novelty. 

Not  to  have  fellowship  with  newfangled  teachers. 
— 1  Timothy,  vi.  heading. 

At  Christmas  I  no  more  desire  a  rose, 
Than  wish  a  snow  in  May's  newfangled  shows  ; 
But  like  of  each  thing,  that  in  season  grows. 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  i.  1. 
Newfangleness.  s.     Attribute  suggested  by 
Newfangle;    vain   and  foolish  love  of 
novelty.    Rare. 

So  to  newfanglencss  both  of  manner,  apparel,  and 
each  thing  else,  by  the  custom  of  seif-gutlty  evil, 
glad  to  change  though  often  for  a  worse.— Sir  P. 
Sidney. 
Yet  he  them  in  newfangleness  did  pass. 

Spenser,  Mother  Ihtbberd's  Tale. 

Newfangledness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Newfangled. 

The  women  would  be  loth  to  come  behind  the 
fashion  in  newfangledness  of  the  manner,  if  not  in 
costliness  of  the  matter.— Carew. 
Newish,  adj.     As  if  lately  made. 

It  drinketh  not  newish  at  all.— Bacon,  Natural 
and  Experimental  History.  • 

Newly,  adv.     In  a  new  manner. 
1.  Freshly;  lately. 

Uncle,  there  lies  your  niece, 

Whose   breath  indeed   these   hands   have   newly 
stopp'd.  Shakespear,  Othello,  v.  2. 
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They  newly  learned  by  the  king's  example,  that 
attainders  do  not  interrupt  the  conveying  of  title  to 
the  crown. — Bacon. 

•2.  In  a  manner  different  from  the  former 
custom  or  circumstance. 

Such  is  the  power  of  that  sweet  passion, 
That  it  all  sordid  baseness  doth  repel. 
And  the  refined  mind  doth  newly  fashion 
Into  a  fairer  form. 

Spenser,  Hymn  on  Heavenly  Love. 

Newness,  s.     Attribute  suggested  by  New. 
1.  Freshness;  lateness;  recentness  ;  state  of 
being  latelv  produced. 

Their  stories,  if  they  had  been  preserved,  and 
what  else  was  performed  in  that  newness  of  the 
world,  there  could  nothing  of  more  delight  have 
\  been  left  to  posterity.— Sir  W.  Raleirjh. 

\  When  Horace  writ  his  satires,  the  monarchy  of 

his  Cii-sar  was  in  its  newness,  and  the  government 
but  just  made  easy  to  his   conquered   people.  — 
Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  dedication. 
•2.  Novelty ;  unacquaintance. 

Words  borrowed  of  antiquity  do  lend  majesty  to 
style;  they  have  the  authority  of  years,  and  out  of 
tlieir  intermission  do  win  to  themselves  a  kind  of 
grace  like  newness— Ii.  Jonson. 

Newness  in  great  matters,  was  a  worthy  enter-- 
tainmcnt  for  a  mind;  it  was  an  high  taste,  fit  for 
the  relish.— South. 

3.  Something  lately  produced. 

There  are  some  newnesses  of  English,  translated 
from  the  beauties  of  modern  tongues,  as  well  as 
from  the  elegances  of  the  Latin  ;  and  here  and  there 
some  old  words  are  sprinkled,  which,  for  their  signi- 
ficance and  sound,  deserved  not  to  be  antiquated. — 
Dryden,  Don  Sebastian,  preface. 

4.  Innovation  ;  late  change. 

Away,  my  friends,  new  flight ; 
And  happy  newness  that  intends  old  right. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  v.  4. 

5.  Want  of  practice. 

His  device  was  to  come  without  any  device,  all  in 
white  like  a  new  knight,  but  so  new  as  his  newness 
shamed  most  of  the  others'  long  exercise.— Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

6.  Difference  from  the  former  manner. 

Like  as  Christ  was  raised  up  from  the  dead  by  the 
glory  of  the  Father,  even  so  we  also  should  walk  in 
newness  of  life.— Romans,  vi.  4. 
News.  s.  pi. 

1.  Information  relative  to  any  affair;  some- 
thing not  previously  known. 

As  he  was  ready  to  be  greatly  advanced  for  some 
noble  pieces  of  service  which  he  did,  he  heard  news 
of  me. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

When  Rhea  heard  these  news,  she  fled  from  her 
husband  to  her  brother  Saturn.— Sir  W.  Raleigh, 
History  of  the  World. 

Evil  news  rides  post,  while  good  news  baits. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  1538. 

We  talk  in  ladies'  chambers  love  and  news. 

Cowley. 

The  amazing  neivs  of  Charles  at  once  was  spread, 
At  once  the  general  voice  declared 
Our  gracious  prince  was  dead. 

Dryden,  Threnodia  Augustalis,  19. 

It  is  no  news  for  the  weak  and  poor  to  be  a  prey 
to  the  strong  and  rich. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

2.  Newspaper. 

So  when  a  child,  as  playful  children  use, 
Has  burnt  to  tinder  a  stale  last  year's  news, 
The  flame  extinct,  he  views  the  roving  fire — 
There  goes  my  lady,  and  there  goes  the  'squire, 
There  goes  the  parson,  oh,  illustrious  spark! 
And  there,  scarce  less  illustrious,  goes  the  clerk  ! 
Cowper,  On  Ohservinf/  some  Names  of  little  Note 

recorded  in  the  Biographia  Britannica. 
Newsletter.    *.      Letter    containing  news; 

the  original  form  of  the  newspaper.     See 

extract. 

In  1685  nothing  like  the  London  daily  paper  of 
our  time  existed,  or  could  exist.  Neither  the  neces- 
sary capital  nor  the  necessary  skill  was  to  be  found. 
Freedom  too  was  wanting,  a  want  as  fatal  as  that  of 
either  capital  or  skill.  The  press  was  not  indeed  at 
that  moment  under  a  general  censorship.  The  li- 
censing Act,  which  had  been  passed  soon  after  the 
Restoration,  had  expired  in  1679. ...  During  the 
great  battle  of  the  Exclusion  Bill  many  newspapers 
were  suffered  to  appear,  the  Protestant  Intelligence, 
the  Current  Intelligence,  the  Domestic  Intelligence, 
the  True  News,  the  London  Mercury.  Noneof  these 
was  published  oftener  than  twice  a  week.  None  ex- 
ceeded in  size  a  sinirlp  small  leaf.  The  quantity  of 
matter  which  one  of  them  contained  in  a  year  was 
not  more  than  is  often  found  in  two  numbers  of  the 
Times.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Whigs,  it  was  no 
longer  necessary  for  the  king  to  be  sparing  in  the 
use  of  that  which  all  his  judges  had  pronounced  to 
be  his  undoubted  prerogative.  At  the  close  of  his 
reign  no  newspaper  was  suffered  to  appear  without 
his  allowance:  and  his  allowance  was  given  exclu- 
sively to  the  London  Gazette.  The  London  Gazette 
came  out  only  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays.  The 
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contents  generally  were  a  royal  proclamation,  two 
or  three  Tory  addresses,  notices  of  two  or  three  pro- 
motions, an  account  of  a  skirmish  between  the  im- 
perial troops  and  the  Janissaries  on  the  Danube,  a 
description  of  a  highwayman,  an  announcement  of 
a  grand  cockfight  between  two  persons  of  honour, 
and  an  advertisement  offering  a  reward  for  a  strayed 
dog.  The  whole  made  up  two  pages  of  moderate 
size.  Whatever  was  communicated  respecting  mat- 
ters of  the  highest  moment  was  communicated  in 
the  most  meagre  and  formal  style.  .  . .  But  the 
people  who  lived  at  a  distance  from  the  great  theatre 
of  political  contention  could  be  kept  regularly  in- 
formed of  what  was  passing  there  only  by  news- 
letters. To  prepare  such  letters  became  a  calling 
in  London,  as  it  now  is  among  the  natives  of  India. 
The  newswriter  rambled  from  coffee-room  to  coffee- 
room,  collecting  reports,  squeezed  himself  into  the 
Sessions  House  at  the  Old  Bailey  if  there  WPS  an  in- 
teresting trial,  nay,  perhaps  obtained  admission  to 
the  gallery  of  Whitehall,  and  noticed  how  the  king 
and  duke  looked.  In  this  way  he  gathered  mate- 
rials for  weekly  epistles  destined  to  enlighten  some 
county  town  or  some  bench  of  rustic  magistrates. 
Such  were  the  sources  from  which  the  inhabitants 
of  the  largest  provincial  cities,  and  the  great  body 
of  the  gentry  and  clergy,  learned  almost  all  that 
they  knew  of  the  history  of  their  own  time. ...  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  there  were  then 
no  provincial  newspapers.  Indeed,  except  in  the 
capital  and  at  the  two  universities,  there  was 
scarcely  a  printer  in  the  kingdom.  The  only  press 
in  England  north  of  Trent  appears  to  have  been  at 
York.— Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.iii. 

Newsman,  s.     See  News  vender. 
Newsmonger,  s.     One  who  deals  in  news; 

one  whose  employment  it  is  to  hear  and  to 

tell  news. 

Many  tales  devised, 

Which  oft  the  ear  of  greatness  needs  must  hear, 
By  smiling  pickthanks  and  base  news-mongers. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iii.  2. 
This  was  come  as  a  judgement   upon  him  for 
laying  aside  his  father's  will,  and  turning  stock- 
jobber, newsmonger,  and  busybody,  middling  with 
other  people's  affairs. — Arbuthnot. 

Newspaper,  s.  Journal  giving  the  news  of 
the  day. 

Advertise  both  in  every  newspaper ;  and  let  it  not 
be  your  fault  or  mine,  if  our  countrymen  will  not 
take  warning. — Swift. 

It  has  now  been  satisfactorily  shown  that  the 
three  newspapers,  entitled  The  English  Mercurie, 
Nos.  50,  51,  and  54,  preserved  among  Dr.  Birch's 
historical  collections  in  the  British  Museum,  pro- 
fessing to  be  'published  by  authority,  for  the  con- 
tradiction of  false  reports,'  at  the  time  of  the  attack 
of  the  Spanish  Armada,  on  the  credit  of  which  the 
invention  of  newspapers  used  to  be  attributed  to 
Lord  Burleigh,  are  modern  forgeries, — 'jeux  d'es- 
prit,'  in  fact,  of  the  reverend  Doctor.  Occasional 
pamphlets,  containing  foreign  news,  began  to  be 
published  in  England  towards  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  James  I.  The  earliest  that  has  been  met  with  is 
entitled  News  out  of  Holland,  dated  1619 ;  andother 
similar  papers  of  news  from  different  foreign  coun- 
tries are  extant  which  appeared  in  1620, 1621,  and 
1622.  The  first  of  these  news-pamphlets  which  came 
out  at  regular  intervals  appears  to  have  been  that 
entitled  The  News  of  the  Present  Week,  edited  by 
Nathaniel  Butler,  which  was  started  in  1622,  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  was  con- 
tinued, in  conformity  with  its  title,  as  a  weekly  pub- 
lication. But  the  proper  era  of  English  newspapers, 
at  least  of  those  containing  domestic  intelligence, 
commences  with  the  Long  Parliament.  The  earliest 
that  has  been  discovered  is  a  quarto  pamphlet  of  a 
few  leaves,  entitled  The  Diurnal  Occurrences,  or 
Daily  Proceedings  of  Both  Houses,  in  this  great  and 
happy  parliament,  from  the  3rd  of  November,  1640, 
to  the  3rd  of  November,  1641 ;  London,  printed  for 
William  Cooke,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  at 
Furnival's  Inn  Gate,  in  Holbnrn,  1641.  More  than  a 
hundred  newspapers,  with  different  titles,  appear  to 
have  been  published  between  this  date  and  the 
death  of  the  king,  and  upwards  of  eighty  others  be- 
tween that  event  and  the  Restoration. — Craik,  His- 
tory of  English  Literature,  ii.  70-71. 

In  Great  Britain  newspapers  are  subjected  to  se- 
veral statutory  enactments.  By  38  Geo.  III.  c.  78 
no  person  can  print  or  publish  any  newspaper 
until  an  affidavit  has  been  delivered  at  the  Stamp 
Office,  stating  the  name  and  places  of  abode  of  the 
printer,  publisher,  and  proprietor;  specifying  the 
amount  of  shares  in  the  undertaking,  the  title  of 
the  paper,  and  description  of  the  buildinir  in  which 
it  is  intended  that  the  paper  shall  be  printed.  A 
copy  of  every  newspaper  is  to  be  delivered,  within 
six  days  after  publication,  to  the  commissioners  of 
stamps,  under  a  penalty  of  1001.  Persons  publishing 
nfwapapers  without  the  name  and  place  of  abode  of 
the  printer  affixed  may  be  apprehended  and  carried 
before  a  magistrate ;  and  peace  officers,  by  virtue  of 
a  warrant  from  a  justice  of  the  peace,  may  enter  any 
place  to  make  search,  &c.  By  00  Geo.  III.  c.  9  every 
periodical,  pamphlet,  or  paper,  published  at  inter- 
vals not  oxeeeding  twenty-six  days,  containing 
public  news  or  intelligence,  or  any  remarks  thereon, 
or  on  any  matter  in  church  or  state,  nut  containing 
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more  than  two  sheets,  or  published  at  a  less  price 
than  sixpence,  shall  be  deemed  newspapers.  By 
1  Wm.  IV.  c.  73,  securities  may  be  demanded,  to  the 
amount  of  400/.  or  3001.,  from  both  principal  and 
sureties,  when  it  is  intended  to  publish  a  newspaper 
or  pamphlet  of  the  description  mentioned  in  60 
Geo.  III.  c.  9.  These  securities  are  intended  to  se- 
cure payment  of  damages  or  costs  which  may  be  in- 
curred in  an  action  for  libel  against  the  conductor 
of  the  paper.  The  stamp  duties  on  newspapers  were 
repealed  in  1859.  By  18  &  19  Viet.  c.  27  it  is  not 
compulsory  to  print  newspapers  on  paper  stamped 
with  the  duty  imposed  by  13  or  14  Viet.  c.  97,  except 
for  the  purpose  of  their  transmission  by  post  free  of 
charge. — R.  J.  Courtney,  in  Brands  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
(See  also  under  Newsletter.) 
Newsvender.  s.  Dealer  in  newspapers. 

Newspapers  in  London  are  sold  to  newsmen  or 
newsvenders,  by  whom  they  are  distributed  to  the 
purchasers  in  town  and  country. — JHcCulloch,  Dic- 
tionary of  Commerce,  Newspapers. 

Newswriter.  s.     One  who  composes  news- 
letters. 

Their  papers,  filled  with  a  different  party  spirit, 
divide  the  people  into  different  sentiments,  who 
generally  consider  rather  the  principles  than  the 
truth  of  the  news-writer. — Addison. 

(See  also  under  Newsletter.) 
Newt.  s.  [eft,  the  f  being  changed  to  r, 
and  the  n  being  incorporated  from  the  in- 
definite article  preceding,  an  eft  =  &  neft, 
a  newt ;  see  extract  from  Bell.]  Native 
reptile  so  called  of  the  genus  Triton ;  eft. 

Newts  and  blind  worms,  do  no  wrong ; 
Come  not  near  our  fairy  queen. 

Sliakespear,  Midsummer -Night's  Dream, 
ii.  3,  song. 

Such  humidity  is  observed  in  newts  and  water- 
lizards,  especially  if  their  skins  be  perforated  or 
pricked.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

The  word  eft  or  evet,  by  which  the  whole  of  these 
animals  are  designated  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, is  Anglo-Saxon ;  '  efete,— an  eft,  a  newt,  a  li- 
zard,' says  Somner.  'I  know  not,"  says  Skinner, 
'  whether  from  ef-an,  eqiialis,  from  the  smoothness 
and  evenness  of  the  skin.'  Junius  suggests  that 
newt  is  corrupted  from  an  evet,  a  neoet,  a  neiot. . . . 
The  common  Warty,  Great  Water  Newt  (Triton 
cristatus) . . .  will  also  devour  the  smaller  species  of 
newt  (Triton  punctatus),  which  they  seize  with 
great  apparent  ferocity,  and  hold  fast  in  spite  of  all 
the  efforts  made  by  the  victim  to  escape. ...  Of  the 
existence  of  this  second  species  of  tuberculated 
Triton  we  were  ignorant  until  my  friend,  the  late 
Mr.  Bibron,  detected  it  in  the  collection  of  the 
Zoological  Society,  and  from  the  character  of  the 
lip  believed  it  to  be  the  Triton  marmoratus  of  La- 
treille. ...  I  am  induced  to  consider  that  the  new 
English  species  is  distinct  from  Triton  marmoratus, 
and  that  it  is  not  only  new  to  the  British  Fauqae, 
but  a  hitherto  undescribed  species.  I  have  therefore 
ventured  to  assign  to  it  a  specific  name,  and  have 
chosen  that  at  the  head  of  this  article,  as  a  proper 
compliment  to  the  first  of  erpetologists,  and  one  of 
the  most  amiable  of  men.  . . .  The  common  or  small 
newt  (Lissotriton  punctatus)  is  found  in  almost 

every  ditch  and  pond It  was  at  the  end  of  April, 

1843,  that  I  received  through  the  present  Dean  of 
Westminster  a  communication  from  Mr.  Baker  of 
Bridgewater,  respecting  a  new  species  of  newt 
which  he  had  discovered  in  that  neighbourhood : 
and,  on  the  sixth  of  May,  that  gentleman  kindly 
forwarded  to  me  several  specimens  of  what  has 
since  proved  to  be  the  true  Lissotritou  palmipes. — 
Bell,  British  Reptiles. 

New-year's-gift.  s.     Present  made  on  the 
first  day  of  the  year. 

If  I  be  served  such  a  trick,  I'll  have  my  brains 
taken  out  and  buttered,  and  give  them  to  a  dog  for 
a  new-year's-gift.— Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  iii.  5. 

When  he  sat  on  the  throne  distributing  new- 
years  gifts,  he  had  his  altar  of  incense  by  him,  that 
before  they  received  gifts  they  might  cast  a  little  in- 
cense into  'the  fire ;  which  all  good  Christians  refused 
to  do. — Bishop  Stillingjleet. 
Next.  adj.  [nighest. — see  Nigh.] 

1.  Nearest  in  place  ;  immediately  succeeding 
in  order. 

Want  supplieth  itself  of  what  is  next,  and  many 
times  the  next  way.— Bacon. 

The  queen  already  sate 
Amidst  the  Trojan  lords,  in  shining  state, 
High  on  a  golden  bed ;  her  princely  guest 
Was  next  her  side,  in  order  sat  the  rest. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Jlneid,  i.  977. 
The  next  in  place  and  punishment  are  they, 
Who  prodigally  threw  their  souls  away. 

Ibid.,  vi.  586. 

2.  Nearest  in  time. 

The  good  man  wnrn'd  us  from  his  text, 
That  none  could  tell  whose  turn  should  be  the  next. 
Gay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Friday,  139. 

3.  Nearest  in  any  gradation. 
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If  the  king  himself  had  staid  at  London,  or,  which 
had  been  the  next  best,  kept  his  court  at  York,  and 
sent  the  army  on  their  proper  errand,  his  enemies 
had  been  speedily  subdued.— Lord  Clarendon,  His- 
tory of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

O  fortunate  young  man  !  at  least  your  lays 
Are  next  to  his.  and  claim  the  second  praise. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  v.  77. 

Finite  and  infinite,  being  by  the  mind  looked  on 
as  modifications  of  expansion  and  duration,  thenext 
thing  to  be  considered,  is,  how  the  mind  comes  by 
them. — Locke. 

That's  a  difficulty  next  to  impossible. — Rowe. 

There,  blest  with  health,  with  business  unper- 

plext, 

This  life  we  relish,  and  ensure  the  next.         Young. 
Next  door  to.     Close  to,  allied  to,  not  far 
removed  from,  anything. 

To  dispute  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  would  have 
been  the  next  door  to  the  being  convinced. — Rymer, 
On  Tragedies,  p.  90  :  1678.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Next  door  to  a  bear.  Brute,  or  brutal  per^ 
son. 

'  And  the  bear  ! '  exclaimed  the  delighted  child. 
'  Bear,  my  dear !  I've  no  bear,'  replied  Mr.  Jorrocks 
soberly.  Mrs.  Muleygrubs  (with  a  frown  and  a  fore- 
finger held  up  as  before)  '  Hush,  Victoria  Jemima ! 
don't  talk  nonsense.'  Victoria  Jemima  (pouting) 
'  W-a-l-e,  m-a-a-r,  you  know  you  said  Mr.  Jonnocka 
was  next  door  to  a  bear.' — Handley  Cross,  ch.  xxxix. 

Next.  adv.  At  the  time  or  turn  immediately 
succeeding. 

Th'  unwary  nymph,  ensnared  with  what  she  said, 
Desired  of  Jove,  when  next  he  sought  her  bed, 
To  grant  a  certain  gift.  Addison, 

Translation  from  Ovid,  Birth  of  Bacchus. 
1Mb.  s.     [A.S.  neb.'} 

1.  Bill,  or  beak,  of  a  bird. 

2.  Point  of  anything,  generally  of  a  pen,  or 
beak. 

A  tree  called  the  bejuco,  which  twines  about  other 
trees,  with  its  end  hanging  downwards,  travellers 
cut  the  nib  off  it,  and  presently  a  spout  of  water 
runs  out  from  it  as  clear  as  crystal. — Derham. 
Nib.  v.  a.     Furnish  with  a  nib. 

'  You're  always  full  of  your  chaff,'  said  the  shop- 
man, rolling  up  the  article  (which  looked  like  a 
shirt)  quite  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  nibbing  his 
pen  upon  the  counter.— Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzle- 
wit,  ch.xiii. 

Nibble,  v.  a.  [see  extract  from  Todd.] 

1.  Bite  by  little  at  a  time;  eat  slowly. 

It  is  the  rose  that  bleeds,  when  he 
Nibbles  his  nice  phlebotomy.  Cleaveland. 

With  his  light  reading,  his  rich  stores  of  anecdote, 
his  good-humoured  knowledge  of  the  drawing-room 
world,  he  had  scarce  a  word  that  would  fit  into  the 
great,  rough,  serious  matters  which  Lord  Castleton 
•threw  upon  the  table,  as  he  nibbled  his  toast. — Lord 
Lytton,  The  Caxtons,  pt.  vi.  ch.  v. 

2.  Bite  as  a  fish  does  the  bait. 

The  roving  trout 

Greedily  sucks  in  the  twining  bait, 
And  tugs  and  nibbles  the  fallacious  meat.  Gay. 

[It  has  been  thought  allied  to  the  Greek  yvdnria,  vellico ; 
and  cinibble,  I  have  observed,  is  the  old  orthography 
of  this  word.  (See  Barret's  Alvearie,  1580.)  So 
Junius  cites  the  Belgic  knabbelen,  or  knibbelen, 
'  quod  sicuti  iis  frequentativum  est  a  knawen,  ita 
gnibble  Anglis  est  a  gnaw.'—  Todd.'] 

Nibble,  v.  n. 

1.  Bite  at. 

They  gape  at  rich  revenues  which  you  hold, 
And  fain  would  nibble  at  your  grandame  gold. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  148. 

If  you  would  lie  nibbling,  here  is  a  hand  to  stay 
your  stomach.— Id.,  Don  Sebastian. 

Many  there  are  who  nibble  without  leave  ; 
But  none  who  are  not  born  to  taste,  survive. 

Granville. 

This  fish  plunging  himself  in  mud,  and  then  lift- 
ing up  his  head  a  little,  casts  out  the  string;  which 
the  little  fishes  taking  for  a  worm,  and  nibbling  at 
it,  he  immediately  plucks  them  both  in  together.— 
Grew,  Museum. 

2.  Carp  at ;  find  fault  with. 

Instead  of  returning  a  full  answer  to  my  book,  he 
manifestly  falls  a  nibbling  at  one  single  passage  in  it. 
— Archbishop  Tillolson. 

Nibble,  s.  Word  used  by  anglers,  denoting 
the  act  of  the  fish  trying  the  bait,  in- 
stead of  immediately  swallowing  it:  (as, 
'  He  fished  all  day,  and  never  had  even,'  or 
'only  had,  a  nibble'). 

Nibbler.  s.     One  who  nibbles. 

1.  One  who  bites  by  little  at  a  time. 

The  tender  nibbler  would  not  touch  the  bait. 

Shakespear,  Passionate  Pilgrim. 

2.  Carper. 

You  tell  me  what  the  wits  say  of  your  book.    I 
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suppose  you  mean  those  identical  dunces,  who  have 
been  at  war  with  sense  for  these  last  twenty  years, 
as  they  were  with  wit  for  twenty  years  before.    But 
these  are  nibblers  at  the  outside*.    I  can  tell  you  of 
a  London  divine  that  has  gone  deeper,  and  has  re- 
turned your  book  in  a  great  rage  to  the  bookseller. 
— Bishop  Warburton,  Letters  to  Hurd,  let.  cxxx. 
Nibbling',  verbal  abs.     Act  of  one  who,  that 
which,  nibbles. 

Had  not  he  better  have  borne  Wat's  nibbling  of 
his  plants  and  roots  now,  than  the  huntsman's 
eating  of  him  out  of  house  and  home?  — -Sir  B. 
L'Estrange. 

Nibbling,  part.  adj.     Biting,  or  feeding,  by 
nibbles. 

Thy  turfy  mountains,  where  live  nibbling  sheep, 
And  flat  meads  thatch'd  with  stover  them  to  keep. 
Shakespear,  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

Nice.  adj.     [see  extract  from  Wedgwood.] 

1.  Discriminating. 

Such  a  man  was  Argalus,  as  hardly  the  nicest  eye 
can  find  a  spot  in.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Nor  be  so  nice  in  taste  myself  to  know, 
If  what  I  swallow  be  a  thrush  or  no. 

Dryden,  Translation  ofPersius,  vi.  54 

Thus  criticks,  of  less  judgement  than  caprice, 
Curious,  not  knowing,  not  exact,  but  nice, 
Form  short  ideas,  and  offend, in  arts 
(As  most  in  manners),  by  a  love  to  parts. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  pt.  ii. 

Our  author,  happy  in  a  judge  so  nice, 
Produced  his  play,  and  begged  the  knight's  advice. 

Ibid. 

She  is  so  nice  and  critical  in  her  judgement,  so 
sensible  of  the  smallest  errour,  that  the  maid  is  often 
forced  to  dress  and  undress  her  daughters  three  or 
four  times  a-day. — Law. 

2.  Delicate  ;  scrupulously  and  minutely  cau- 
tious. 

Dear  love !  continue  nice  and  chaste; 

For  if  you  yield,  you  do  me  wrong ; 
Let  duller  wits  to  love's  end  haste, 

I  have  enough  to  woo  thee  long.  Donne. 

Of  honour  men  at  first,  like  women,  nice, 
Raise  maiden  scruples  at  unpractised  vice. 

Lord  Halifax. 

Having  been  compiled  by  Gratian,  in  an  ignorant 
age,  we  ought  not  to  be  too  nice  in  examining  it. — 
Baker. 

Though  equal  to  all  things,  for  all  things  unfit 
Too  nice  for  a  statesman,  too  proud  for  a  wit. 

Goldsmith,  Retaliation. 

3.  Fastidious ;  squeamish. 

God  hath  here 

Varied  his  bounty  so  with  new  delights, 
As  may  compare  with  heaven ;  and  to  taste, 
Think  not  I  shall  be  nice. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  430. 

4.  Easily  injured  ;  delicate. 

With  how  much  ease  is  a  young  muse  betray'd? 
How  nice  the  reputation  of  the  maid  ? 

Lord  Roscommon. 

5.  Formed  with  minute  exactness. 

Indulge  me  but  in  love,  my  other  passions 
Shall  rise  and  fall  by  virtue's  nicest  rules. 

Addison,  Cato. 

6.  Requiring  scrupulous  exactness. 

Supposing  an  injury  done,  it  is  a  nice  point  to 
proportion  the  reparation  to  the  degree  of  the  in- 
dignity.— Sir  Ii.  L'Estrange. 

My  progress  in  making  this  nice  and  troublesome 
experiment,  I  have  set  down  more  at  large.— Sir  I. 
Newton,  On  Opticks. 

I.  Refined. 

A  nice  and  subtile  happiness  I  see 
Thou  to  thyself  proposest.in  the  choice 
Of  thy  associates,  Adam  ;  and  wilt  taste 
No  pleasure,  though  in  pleasure  solitary. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  399. 

8.  Luxurious;  wanton. 

Shore's  wife  was  my  nice  cheat, 
The  holy  whore,  and  eke  the  wily  peat. 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  412. 

When  my  hours 

Were  nice  and  lucky,  men  did  ransom  lives 
Of  me  for  jests. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  11. 

9.  Foolish  ;  weak  ;  effeminate. 

Men  wax  nice  and  effeminate.— Barret,  Alvearie: 
1580. 

10.  Trivial  ;  unimportant. 

The  letter  was  not  nice,  but  full  of  charge, 
Of  dear  import. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  2. 

II.  Delicious. 

Look,  how  Mice  he  makes  \i\-Barret,  Alvearie: 
1580. 
12.  Handsome  ;  pleasing. 

That  stupid  modern  vulgarism  by  which  we  use 
the  word  nice  to  denote  almost  every  mode  of  appro- 
bation for  almost  every  variety  of  quality,  and  from 
sheer  poverty  of  thought,  or  fear  of  saying  anything 
definite,  wrap  up  everything  indiscriminately  in 
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this  characterless  domino,  speaking  in  the  same 
breath  of  a  nice  cheesecake,  a  nice  tragedy,  a  nice 
oyster,  a  nice  child,  a  nice  man,  a  nice  tree,  a  nice 
sermon,  a  nice  day,  a  nice  country ;  as  if  a  universal 
deluge  of  niaiserie  (for  nice  seems  originally  to  have 
been  only  niais)  had  whelmed  the  whole  island. 
This  vulgarism  has  already  taken  root  even  in  the 
lowest  classes,  and  one  hears  ploughboys  talking  of 
nice  weather,  and  sailors  of  a  nice  sea. — On  English 
Orthography,  Philological  Museum,  vol.  i.  p.  651  • 
1832. 

There  are  three  foul  corrupters  of  a  language- 
caprice,  affectation,  and  ignorance!  ...  An  expres- 
sion very  rife  of  late  among  our  young  ladies,  a  nice 
man,  whatever  it  may  mean,  whether  the  man  re- 
semble a  pudding,  or  something  more  nice,  conveys 
the  offensive  notion  that  they  are  ready  to  eat  him 
up  !— /.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of  Literature,  History 
of  New  Words,  p.  389. 

'  Mamma,'  asked  Honoria  Carr  Vipont,  'what  sort 
of  a  person  was  Mrs.  Darrell  ? '  '  She  was  not  in  our 
set,  my  dear,'  answered  Lady  Selina.  '  The  Vipont 
Crookes  are  just  one  of  those  connections  with 
which — though,  of  course,  one  is  civil  to  all  connec- 
tions— one  is  more  or  less  intimate,  according  as  they 
take  after  the  Viponts  or  after  the  Crookes.  Poor 
woman!  she  died  just  before  Mr.  Darrell  entered 
Parliament  and  appeared  in  society.  But  I  should 
say  she  was  not  an  agreeable  person.  Not  nice,'  added 
Lady  Selina,  after  a  pause,  and  conveying  a  world  of 
meaning  in  that  conventional  monosyllable.  —  '  I 
suppose  she  was  very  accomplished— very  clever?' 
'  Quite  the  reverse,  my  dear.'— Lord  Lytton,  What 
will  he  do  with  it '!  b.  vii.  ch.  viii. 
Make  nice  of  (anything). 

He  that  stands  upon  a  slippery  place, 
Makes  nice  of  no  vile  hold  to  stay  him  up. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  iii.  4. 

[Nice— from  French  nice,  foolish,  simple;  Provencal 
nesci  \  Portuguese  nescio ;  Spanish  necio,  foolish, 
imprudent,  ignorant ;  Latin  nescius,  ignorant.  The 
change  of  meaning  to  the  modern  sense  is  closely 
analogous  to  that  of  fond,  which  like  nice  originally 
signified  foolish,  and  was  then  used  in  the  sense  of 
foolishly  attached  to,  and  finally  in  that  of  much 
attached.  Chaucer  uses  nice  fare  for  foolish  to-do, 
overstrained  precautions. 

'  Quoth  Pandarus,  thou  hast  a  ful  grete  care 
Lest  that  the  chorle  may  fall  out  of  the  mone. 
Why  Lord !  I  hate  of  tliee  the  nice  fare.' 

(Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  1030.) 

Hence  the  term  was  applied  to  foolish  particularity, 

over-regard  to  trifling  matters,  attention  to  minuti&e. 

'  Nettles  which,  if  they  be  nicely   handled, 

sting  and  prick,  but  if  hard  and  roughly  pressed,  • 

are  pulled  up  without  harm.'  (Bishop  Hall  in 

Richardson.) 

'  Marcus  Cato— never  made  ceremony  or  nice- 
ness  to  praise  himself  openly.'  (Holland,  Plu- 
tarch, ibid). 

'  And  eke  that  age  despised  niceness  vain, 
Enured  to  hardness,  and  to  homely  fare.' 

(Spenser,  Faerie  Queen.) 

A  nice  distinction  is  one  that  is  taken  by  over-refined 
reasoning ;  a  person  nice  in  his  eating  is  one  who  is 
over-particular  in  his  choice,  and  nice  food  is  what 
pleases  the  appetite  of  such  a  person.  A  remem- 
brance of  the  original  meaning  is  preserved  in  the 
antithesis  of  the  proverb,  More  nice  than  wise. — 
Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  English  Etymology."} 

For  another  suggestion  see  the  first  ex- 
tract under  12:  where  niais  means  a  fledg- 
ling bird  ;  nestling,  inexperienced  person, 
from  nidus  =  nest.  Italian,  nido,  nidace,  ni- 
daso  falcone  =  an  eyas  (i.e.  a  nius)  hawk, 
a  young  hawk  taken  out  of  the  nest. 
(Wedgwood.) 

Nicelingr.  s.     Over  nice  person.     Contemp~ 
tuovs. 

But  I  would  ask  these  nicelings  0113  question, 
wherein  if  they  can  resolve  me,  then  I  will  say,  as 
they  say,  that  scarfs  are  necessary,  and  not  flags  of 
pride.  —  Stubbs,  Anatomy  of  Abuses,  p.  42:  1585. 
(Trench.) 

Nicely,  adv.     In  a  nice  manner. 

1.  Accurately;  minutely;  scrupulously. 

Knaves  in  this  plainness 

Harbour  more  craft,  and  more  eorrupter  ends, 
Than  twenty  silly  ducking  observants, 
That  stretch  their  duties  nicely. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  2. 

What  mean  those  ladies  which,  as  tho" 
They  were  to  take  a  clock  to  pieces,  go 
So  nicely  about  the  bride  ?  Donne. 

He  ought  to  study  the  grammar  of  his  own  tongue, 
that  he  may  understand  his  own  country  speech 
nicely,  and  speak  it  properly. — Locke. 

The  next  thing  of  which  the  dosos  ought  to  be 
nicely  determined,  are  opiates.—  Arbuthnot,  Tables 
of  ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

At  niceli/  carving,  shew  thy  wit ; 
But  ne'er  presume  to  eat  a  bit.  Swift,  Miscellanies. 

2.  Delicately. 

The  inconveniences  attending  the  best  of  govern- 
ments, we  quickly  feel,  and  are  nicely  sensible  of 
the  share  that  we  bear  in  them. — Bishop  Atterbury. 
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Niceness.  s.    Attribute  suggested  by  Nice. 

1.  Accuracy;  minute  exactness. 

\Vhorc's  now  that  labour'd  niceness  in  thy  dress, 
And  all  those  arts  that  did  the,  spark  express  ? 

Harvey,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  ix.  36. 

2.  Superfluous  delicacy  or  exactness. 

A  strange  niceness  were  it  in  me  to  refrain  that 
from  the  ears  of  a  person  representing  so  much 
worthiness,  which  I  am  glad  even  to  rocks  and 
woods  to  utter.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Only  some  little  boats,  from  Gaul  that  did  her  feed 

With 'trifles,  which  she  took  for  niceness  more  than 

need.  Drayton. 

Nor  place  them  where 
Roast  crabs  offend  the  niceness  of  their  nose. 

Dryden. 

Nicety,  s. 

1.  Minute  accuracy  of  thought. 

Nor  was  this  nicety  of  his  judgement  confined 
only  to  literature,  but  was  the  same  in  all  other 
parts  of  art.— Prior. 

2.  Accurate  performance,  or  observance. 

As  for  the  workmanship  of  the  old  Roman  pillars, 
the  ancients  have  not  kept  to  the  nicety  of  propor- 
tion and  the  rules  of  art  so  much  as  the  moderns. — 
—Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

Meanwhile  Jackeymo  imparted  to  the  boy  many 
secrets  in  practical  gardening  and  minute  hus- 
bandry, for  at  that  day  farming  in  England  (some 
favoured  counties  and  estates  excepted)  was  far 
below  the  nicety  to  which  the  art  has  been  imme- 
morially  carried  in  the  north  of  Italy — where,  in- 
deed, you  may  travel  for  miles  and  miles  as  through 
a  series  of  market-gardens—so  that,  all  these  things 
considered,  Leonard  Fairfield  might  be  said  to  have 
made  a  change  for  the  better. — Lord  Lytton,  My 
Xni-i-l,  or  Varieties  in  English  Life,  pt.  iii.  ch.  xvi. 

3.  Fastidious  delicacy ;  squeamishness. 

He  them  with  speeches  meet 
Does  fair  intreat :  no  courting  nicety, 
But  simple  true,  and  eke  unfeigned  sweet. 

Spenser. 

4.  Minute  observation ;  punctilious  discrimi- 
nation ;  subtilty. 

If  reputation  attend  these  conquests,  which  de- 
pend on  the  fineness  and  niceties  of  words,  it  is  no 
wonder  if  the  wit  of  men  so  employed,  should 
perplex  and  subtilize  the  signification  of  sounds.— 
Locke. 

His  conclusions  are  not  built  upon  any  niceties, 
or  solitary  and  uncommon  appearances,  but  on  the 
most  simple  and  obvious  circumstances  of  these 
terrestrial  bodies. —  Woodward. 

5.  Delicate   management  ;     cautious    treat- 
ment. 

Love  such  nicety  requires, 
One  blast  will  put  out  all  his  fires.  Swift. 

6.  Effeminate  softness. 

7.  In  the  plural.     Dainties  or  delicacies  of 
the  table. 

Niche,  s.  [Fr. ;  Italian,  nicchia.~]  Recess 
formed  in  a  wall,  in  which  a  statue,  image, 
vase,  or  any  other  ornament  may  be 
placed. 

On  the  south  a  long  majestick  race 
Of  /Egypt's  priests,  the  gilded  niches  grace. 

Pope,  Temple  of  Fame. 

The  heirs  to  titles  and  large  estates  are  well 
enough  qualified  to  read  pamphlets  against  religion 
and  high-flying ;  whereby  they  fill  their  niches, 
and  carry  themselves  through  the  world  with  that 
dignity  which  best  becomes  a  senator  and  a  squire. 
—Swift. 

The  return  of  the  ancient  princes  was  inseparably 
associated  in  the  public  mind  with  the  cession  o'f 
extensive  provinces,  with  the  payment  of  an  im- 
mense tribute,  . . .  with  the  emptiness  of  those  MtcAe* 
in  which  the  gods  of  Athens  and  Rome  had  been 
the  objects  of  a  new  idolatry,  with  the  nakedness  of 
those  walls  on  which  the  Transfiguration  had  shone 
with  light  as  glorious  as  that  which  overhung  Mount 
Tabor.—  Macatiliii/,  Critical  and  Historical  Essays, 
Sir  Jam,  s  Mm-hi/os/i's  II  ixtnrij  of  tlie  Revolution. 

In  middle  age  architecture  such  recesses  were 
called  Tabernacles,  and  luigo  Jones  applies  this 
term  to  the  niches  of  classical  architecture,  which 
shews  how  completely  universal  this  term  had  be- 
come when  it  \vas  superseded  by  the  Italian  nicchia. 
They  were  nlsn  <•:>  led  ineasoiis  (maisons),habitacles, 
hovels,  or  housings. — Glossary  of  Architecture. 

'.My  lieire.'  sanl  tin -Friar,  '  f  humbly  crave  your 
pardon  ;  ai.d  you  would  readily  grant  my  excuse,  did 
.you  but  know  how  the  sin  of  laziness  has  beset  me. 
Saint  Dnnstan— may  he  be  gracious  to  us  !— stands 
quiet  in  his  ///<•//<•.  though  I  should  forget  my  orisons 
in  killing  a  tat  buck.  I  stay  out  of  my  cell  some- 
times a  night,  doing  I  wot  not  what;  Saint  Dunstan 
never  complains  A  quiet  master  he  is,  and  a  peace- 
ful, as  ever  was  made  of  wood.  But  to  be  a  yeoman 
in  attendance  on  my  sovereign  the  king,'  &c.—Sir  W. 
Sco/t,  triuiliiii .  ch.  xli. 

Tin-  centre  of  the  house  was  distinguishable  by  an 
architrave,  iu  the  shape  of  a  triangle,  under  which 
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was  a  niche,  probably  meant  for  a  figure,  but  the 
figure  was  not  forthcoming.  —  Lord  Lytton,  The 
Caxtons,  pt.  ii.  ch.  iii. 

Nick.  s.   Preceded  by  Old  =  ihe  Old  Gentle- 
man, the  Devil.     The  conflicting  views  as 
to  its  origin  may  be  seen  from  the  extracts. 
The  evidence  is  in  favour  of  Old  German, 
Nihhus,  Norse  Nikr,  A.S.  Nicor,  a  water- 
god,  being  the  original  devil. 
[Mr.  Warburton  is  of  opinion,  that  this  is  a  blunder 
of  the  editors,  to  suppose  the  devil  was  called  Old 
Nick,  from  Nick  Machiavel,  who  lived  in  the  six- 
teenth century;  whereas  they  could  not  but  know, 
that  our  English  writers,  before  Machiavel's  time, 
used  the  word  Old  Nick  very  commonly  to  signify 
the  devil ;  and  that  it  came  from  our  Saxon  ances- 
tors, who  called  him  old  Nicka.    The  Goths,  I  will 
add,  called  the  devil  Nidlwg,  and  the  Danes  the  god 
of  the  sea  Nocka,  and  some  Nicken.   Sheringham  de 
Gentis  Anglorum  Gentis  Origine,  cap.  xiv.  —  Dr. 
Grey,  Notes  on  HudibrasJ] 

As  she  spoke,  there  came  a  blush  as  innocent  as 
virgin  ever  knew,  to  my  mother's  smooth  cheek; 
and  she  looked  so  fair,  so  good,  and  still  so  young,  all 
the  while,  that  you  would  have  said  that  either 
Dusius,  the  Teuton  fiend,  or  Nock,  the  Scandinavian 
sea-im,p,  from  \vhom  the  learned  assure  us  we  derive 
our  modern  Daimones,  '  The  Deuce,'  and  Old  Nick, 
had  indeed  possessed  my  father,  if  he  had  not 
learned  to  love  such  a  creature.— Lord  Lytton,  The 
Caxtons,  pt.iii.  ch.iii. 

[Nick,  Old  Nick,— Platt  Deutsch  Nikker,  the  hangman, 
also  the  Devil,  as  the  executioner  prepared  for  the 
condemned  of  the  human  race  at  the  great  day  of 
judgment.  The  same  office  is  ascribed  to  him  in 
the  ordinary  German  exclamation  der  Henker ! 
fwle  mich  der  Henker !  the  Devil  take  me :  not  the 
hangman. — Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  English  Ety- 
moloyy.~] 

Play  Old  Nick.     Play  the  devil. 

Mr.  Sharpe  Currie, . . .  was  the  Grossest  old  tyrant 
imaginable,  and  never  allowed  at  his  table  any 
dishes  not  compounded  with  rice,  which  played  Old 
Nick  with  the  Captain's  constitutional  functions. — 
Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  iii.  ch.  xxviii. 

Nick.  s.  [from  French  nique  =  trick,  whence 
sleight,  or  turn,  of  hand;  turning-point. 
—  see  also  Notch.] 

1.  Exact  point  of  time  at  which  there  is  ne- 
cessity or  convenience. 

That  great  instrument  of  state  suffered  the  fatal 
thread  to  be  spun  out  to  that  length  for  some  poli- 
tick respects,  and  then  to  cut  it  off  in  the  very  nick. 
— Hcwell,  Vocall  Forrest. 

What  in  our  watches  that  in  us  is  found, 
So  to  the  height  and  nick  we  up  be  wound, 
No  matter  by  what  hand  or  trick.    Sir  J.  Suckling. 
Just  in  the  nick  the  cook  knocked  thrice, 
And  all  the  waiters  in  a  trice 

His  summons  did  obey ; 
Each  serving-man  with  dish  in  hand 
Marched  boldly  up,  like  our  train-band, 

Presented  and  away.  Id.,  The  Wedding. 

•    That  trick, 
Had  it  come  in  the  nick, 
Had  touch'd  us  to  the  quick. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  On  the  Journey  into  Poland. 
Though  dame  fortune  seem  to  smile, 
And  leer  upon  him  for  a  while, 
She'll  after  shew  him  in  the  nick 
Of  all  his  glories  a  dog  trick. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  3,  5. 
And  some  with  symbols,  signs  and  tricks, 
Engraved  in  planetary  nicks,     • 
With  their  own  influences  will  fetch  them 
Down  from  their  orbs,  arrest  and  catch  them. 

Ibid.ii.  3,  621. 

'  On  xny  conscience,'  said  Tyrconnel  to  Jack 
Palmer,  as  they  quitted  the  sanctum,  'a  mighty  fine 
boy  is  this  young  Sir  Ranulph!' — 'No  doubt,'  re- 
plied Palmer,  shutting  the  door.  'But  what  the 
devil  brought  him  back,  just  in  the  nick  of  it?' — 
W.  H.  Ainsworth,  Rookwood,  b.  i.  ch.  ix. 

•2.  Winning  throw,  or  trick,  i.e.  the  one  by 
which  the  adversary  is  nicked. 

Come,  seven's  the  main, 
Cries  Ganymede ;  the  usual  trick ; 
Seven,  slur  a  six,  eleven  a  nick. 

Prior,  Cupid  and  Ganymede. 
Nick.  s.    [see  Notch.] 

1.  Notch  cut  in  anything. 

Though  but  a  stick  with  &nick. — Fotlterby,Atheo- 
mastix,ft.Z'A:  1622. 

2.  Score ;  reckoning. 

Launce,  his  man,  told  me,  he  loved  her  out  of  all 
nick.—Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  2. 

nick.  v.  a. 

1.  Hit;  touch  luckily;  perform  by  some 
slight  artifice  used  at  the  lucky  moment. 

The  just  season  of  doing  things  must  be  nicked, 
and  all' accidents  improved.—  Sir  R.  L'  Hsirn. •!;/,. 
Take  any  passion  of  the  soul  of  man,  while  it  is 
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predominant  and  afloat,  and  just  in  the  critical 
height  of  it,  nick  it  with  some  lucky  or  unlucky 
word,  and  you  may  certainly  over-rule  it. — South, 
Sermons,  ii.  335. 

2.  Defeat  or  cozen,  as  at  dice;  disappoint  by 
some  trick  or  unexpected  turn. 

Why  should  he  follow  you  ? 
The  itch  of  his  affection  should  not  then 
Have  nick'd  his  captainship  at  such  a  point. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  11. 

Nick  with  nay.     Disappoint  by  denying. 

'  You  are  like  to  be  heir  of  Avenel  at  last,  Master 
Roland,  after  my  lord  and  lady  have  gone  to  their 
place,'  said  Adam ;  '  and  as  I  have  but  one  boon  to 
ask,  I  trust  you  will  not  nick  me  with  nay.'— Sir  W. 
Scott,  The  Abbot. 

In  bad  natures,  the  prudential,  and,  as  it  most 
properly  should  be  considered,  the  common-sense 
judgment,  converts  its  companion,  the  spirit  of 
laughter,  joke,  and  lightheartedness,  into  a  malig- 
nant japer  and  jiber,  the  original  Mephistophiles, 
who  in  the  moment  of  Faust's  highest  moral  feeling, 
humbles  himself  before  him,  and,  as  he  is  even 
more  strongly  described,  '  ever  nics  with  nay ! '  I 
use  a  good  old  English  phrase.  Nothing  can  trans- 
late the  horror  of  the  original—'  Der  Geist  der  stets 
verneint.' — Kemble,  Introduction  to  Salomon  and 
Saturn,  ^Ifric  Society  :  1845. 

nick.  v.  a.     [connected  with  Notch.] 

1.  Cut  in  nicks,  notches,  snips. 

His  beard  they  have  singed  off  with  brands  of 

fire; 

And  ever  as  it  blazed  they  threw  on  him 
Great  pails  of  puddled  mire  to  quench  the  hair. 
My  master  preaches  patience,  and  the  while 
His  man  with  scissars  nicks  him  like  a  fool. 

Sliakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  v.  1. 

2.  Tally  with. 

Words,  nicking  and  resembling  one  another,  are 
applicable  to  different  significations.— Camden,  Re- 
mains, Allusions. 

Nickel,  s.    Metal  so  called.    See  extract. 

Nickel  was  discovered  by  Cronstedt  in  1751.  Its 
commonest  ore  was  termed  by  the  German  miners, 
kupfernickel,  or  false  copper  ;  it  is  an  arsenuret  of 
nickel ;  it  occurs  most  abundantly  in  the  mines  of 
Saxony  and  Germany;  it  has  also  been  found  in 
Dauphiny,  Cornwall,  and  several  other  localities: 
there  is  also  a  native  sulphuret  of  nickel;  what 
is  frequently  termed  native  nickel  is  a  variety 
of  the  arsenuret.  The  common  commercial  source 
of  nickel  is  an  impure  fused  arsenuret,  known 
under  the  name  of  Speiss ;  it  generally  contains  be- 
tween 50  and  60  per  cent,  of  nickel,  and,  as  has  been 
observed  by  Wohler,  it  occasionally  forms  octohedral 
crystals  consisting  of  two  atoms  of  arsenic  and  three 
of  nickel. . . .  Nickel  is  a  white  brilliant  metal,  which 
acts  upon  the  magnetic  needle,  and  is  itself  capable 
of  becoming  a  magnet.  Its  magnetism  is  more  feeble 
than  that  of  iron  and  vanishes  at  a  heat  somewhat 
below  redness  (630°  Faraday).  It  is  nearly  as  diffi- 
cult of  fusion  as  iron. — Turner,  Elements  of  Che- 
mistry. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  nickel  is  usually  asso- 
ciated with  iron  in  those  meteoric  stones,  as  they 
are  called,  which  are  found  occasionally  scattered 
over  all  parts  of  the  earth.  Enormous  masses  of 
iron,  combined  with  nickel,  are  also  found  scattered 
over  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  Mexico. — Ansted, 
Geology,  Introductory,  Descriptive,  and  Practical, 
vol.ii.  ch,  v.  p.  313. 

Nicker,  s.  Name  given  to  rakes  and  night 
disturbers  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
from  their  breaking  windows  with  half- 
pence. 

His  scattered  pence  the  flying  nicker  flings, 
And  with  the  copper  shower  the  casement  rings. 

Gay,  Trivia,  iii.  322. 

Did  not  Pythagoras  stop  a  company  of  drunken 
bullies  from  storming  a  civil  house,  by  changing  the 
strain  of  the  pipe  to  the  sober  spondseus  ?  And  yet 
your  'modern  musicians  want  art  to  defend  their 
windows  from  common  nickers.  —  Arbuthnot  and 
Pope,  Martinus  Scriblerus. 

Nicknack.  s.  Same  as  Knickknack. 
Nickname,  s.  [Fr.  nomine  de  nique ;  faire 
la  nique  =  jeer.  By  misdivision  (see  Nag, 
Newt,  Neddy)  the  initial  n  has  been  lost 
in  the  forms  ekename,  Old  English ;  lik- 
ii  1 1  in  n.  Swedish,  &c.  See  Wedgwood.] 
Name  given  in  scoff  or  contempt ;  term  of 
derision ;  opprobrious  or  contemptuous 
appellation. 

My  mortal  enemy  hath  not  only  falsely  surmised 
me  to  be  a  feigned  person,  giving  me  nicknames,  but 
also  hath  offered  large  sums  of  money  to  corrupt 
the  princes  with  whom  I  have  been  retained.— 
Jl'K-iin,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

The  time  was  when  men  were  had  in  price  for 
learning;  now  letters  only  make  men  vile.    He  is 
upbraidingly  calleda  poet, as  if  it  were  acoutempti- 
ble  nickname.— B.  Jonson. 
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Less  seem  these  facts  which  treason's  nickname 

bore, 
Than  such  a  fear'd  ability  for  more. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  On  tlie  Earl  of  Str afford' s 
Trial  and  Death. 

So  long  as  her  tongue  was  at  liberty,  there  was 
not  a  word  got  from  her,  but  the  same  nickname  in 
derision. — Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

A  nickname  a  man  may  chance  to  wear  out ;  but 
a  system  of  calumny,  pursued  by  a  faction,  may  de- 
scend even  to  posterity. — Tlie  First  Jes^^its  in  Eng- 
land. 

'  Indeed,  Mr.  Peacock,  if  you  remember,  I  refused 
to  play  with  you ;  and,  so  far  from  wishing  to  offend 
you,  I  now  come  on  purpose  to  compliment  you  on 
your  excellent  acting,  and  to  inquire  if  you  have 


good  !'— '  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Peac'— '  St— st— how  the 
deuce  did  you  know  that  I  was  once  called  Peac— 
that  is,  people  called  me  Peac— A  friendly  nickname, 
no  more— drop  it,  sir,  or  you  "touch  me  with  noble 
anger ! "  '—Lord  Lytton,  The  Caxtons,  pt.  xi.  ch.  v. 

Nickname,  v.  a.  Call  by  an  opprobrious 
appellation. 

You  nickname  virtue  vice ; 
For  virtue's  office  never  breaks  men's  troths. 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  v.  2. 
Nicotian,  s.     [Jean  Nicot,   who   first   sent 
the  seeds  into  France.]     Tobacco. 

I  have  been  in  the  Indies  where  this  herb  grows, 
where  neither  myself  nor  a  dozen  gentlemen  more 
of  my  knowledge  have  received  any  other  nutriment 
in  the  world  for  one  and  twenty  weeks  but  the  fume 
of  this  simple  only. . . .  Your  Nicotian  is  good  too. 
— B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Hummir,  iii.  5. 
Nicotian,  adj.  Denoting  tobacco. 

This  gourmand  sacrifices  whole  hecatombs  to  his 
paunch,  and  whiffs  himself  away  in  Nicotian  incense 
to  the  idol  of  his  vain  intemperance. — Bishop  Hall, 
St.  Paul's  Combat. 

Nictating,  adj.  Nictitating:  (the  latter  being 
the  commoner  word). 

There  are  several  parts  peculiar  to  brutes,  which 
are  wanting  in  man  ;  as  the  seventh  or  suspensory 
muscle  of  the  eye,  the  nictating  membrane,  and 
the  strong  aponeuroses  on  the  sides  of  the  neck. — 
Ray. 
Nictitating,  part.  adj.  Winking. 

The  observation  may  be  repeated  of  the  muscle 
which  draws  the  nictitating  membrane  over  the  eye. 
Its  office  is  in  the  front  of  the  eye;  but  its  body  is 
lodged  in  the  back  part  of  the  globe,  where  it  lies 
safe,  and  where  it  incumbers  nothing. — Archdeacon 
Paley,  Natural  Theology,  ch.  ix. 

Nidding.  s.  [A..S.niftmg;  m'3  =  wickedness.] 
Coward ;  dastard  ;  base  fellow. 

There  was  one  true  English  word  of  as  great,  if 
not  greater  force  than  them  all :  ...  it  is  niding. 
For  when  there  was  a  dangerous  rebellion  against 
king  William  Rufus,  and  Rochester  castle,  then  the 
most  important  and  strongest  fort  of  this  realm, 
was  stoutly  kept  against  him :  after  that  he  had  but 
procjaimed  that  his  subjects  should  repaire  thither 
to  his  camp,  upon  no  other  penalty,  but  that  who- 
ever refused  to  come  should  be  reputed  a  niding ; 
they  swarmed  to  him  immediately  from  all  sides.— 
Camden,  Remains. 

He  is  worthy  to  be  called  a  niding,  one,  the  pulse 
of  whose  soul  beats  but  faintly  towards  heaven,  as 
having  taken  but  weak  impressions  of  the  image  of 
his  Maker,  who  will  not  run  and  reach  his  hand  to 
bear  up  his  temple. — Howell,  Instructions  for  Fo- 
reign Travel,  p.  229. 

The  following  extract  is  better  as  an  il- 
lustration of  the  import  than  as  an  autho- 
rity for  the  form  of  this  word. 

'  Edgar  the  Atheling,  thou  art  not  so  young  but 
thou  knowest  already  that  the  great  live  for  others. 
Wilt  thou  not  be  proud  to  live  for  this  fair  country, 
and  these  noble  men,  and  to  speak  the  language  of 
Alfred  the  Great  ? '  'Alfred  the  Great !  they  always 
weary  me  with  Alfred  the  Great,' said  the  boy,  pout- 
ing. '  Alfred  the  Great,  he  is  the  plague  of  my  life.' 
. . .  The  serious  Margaret  then  rose  quietly,  and 
said,  in  good  Saxon,  '  Fie !  if  you  behave  thus,  I 
shall  call  you  niddering!'  At  the  threat  of  that 
word,  the  vilest  in  the  language — that  word  which 
the  lowest  ceorl  would  forfeit  life  rather  than  en- 
dure—a threat  applied  to  the  Atheling  of  England, 
the  descendant  of  Saxon  heroes— the  three  thegns 
drew  close,  and  watched  the  boy,  hoping  to  see  that 
he  would  start  to  his  feet  with  wrath  and  shame. 
'  Call  me  what  you  will,  silly  sister,'  said  the  child, 
indifferently, '  1  am  not  so  Saxon  as  to  care  for  your 
ceorlish  Saxon  names.'  '  Enow,'  cried  the  proudest 
and  greatest  of  the  thegns,  his  very  moustache 
curling  with  ire.  '  He  who  can  be  niddering  shall 
never  be  crowned  king!'  'I  don't  want  to  be 
crowned  king,  rude  man,  with  your  laidly  mous- 
tache, I  want  to  be  made  knight,  and  have  a  banderol 
and  baldric.  Go  away!'  —  Lord  Lytton,  Harold, 
b.x.  ch.iv. 
Nidget.  s.  Coward;  dastard. 

There  was  one  true  English  word  of  as  great,  if 
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not  greater  force  than  them  all,  now  out  of  all  use, 

...  it  signifieth  no  more  than  abject,  base-minded, 

false-hearted,  coward,  or  nidget.— Camden,  Remains. 

Nidificate,  v.  n.  [Lat.  nidificatus,  pass.  part. 

ofnidifico;  mWws  =  nest.]     Build  nests. 

Birds  of  prey  are  monogamous,  the  female  exceed- 
ing the  male  in  size.  They  nidificate  in  lofty  situa- 
tions, and  rarely  lay  more  than  four  eggs. — Owen, 
in  Cycloptedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  vol.  i. 
p.  267  :  1835. 

Nidification.  s.     Act  of  building  nests. 

That  place,  and  that  method  of  nidification,  doth 
abundantly  answer  the  creature's  occasions.  — 
Derham. 

The  feet  of  Perchers  being  more  especially  adapted 
for  the  delicate  labours  of  nidification,  have  neither 
the  webbed  structure  of  those  of  Swimmers,  nor  the 
robust  strength  and  destructive  talons  which  cha- 
racterise the  feet  of  the  birds  of  rapine.  —  Owen, 
in  Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  vol.  i. 
p.  267:  1835. 

Nidor.  s.     [Lat.]     Savour. 

When  the  flesh-pots  reek,  and  the  uncovered 
dishes  send  forth  a  nidor  and  hungry  smells. — 
Jeremy  Taylor^,  Sermons,  p.  211. 

And  again,  oi  jrepi  TJJC  v\ijv  5aiV°<'fs. .  . .  The  mate- 
rial demons  do  strangely  gluttonize  upon  the  ni- 
dours  and  blood  of  sacrifices. — Halliwell,  Melam- 
proncea,  p.  102 :  1681. 

Nidorosity.  s.  Eructation  with  the  taste  of 
undigested  roast  meat. 

The  cure  of  this  nidorosity  is,  by  vomiting  and 
purging. — Sir  J.  Flayer,  Preternatural  State  of  the 
Animal  Humours. 

Nidorous.  adj.  Resembling  the  smell  or 
taste  of  roasted  fat. 

a.  In  a  contracted  form. 

Incense  and  nidrous  smells,  such  as  of  sacrifices, 
were  thought  to  intoxicate  the  brain,  and  to  dispose 
men  to  devotion;  which  they  may  do  by  a  kind  of 
contristation  of  the  spirits,  and  partly  also  by  heat- 
ing and  exalting  them. — Bacon. 

b.  Spelt  as  if  from  nidoroms. 

The  signs  of  the  functions  of  the  stomach  being 
depraved,  are  eructations  with  the  taste  of  the  ali- 
ment, acid,  nidorose,  or  foetid,  resembling  the  taste 
of  rotten  eggs. — Arbuthnot. 

Modulation,  s.  Time  of  remaining  in  the 
nest. 

The  ground  of  this  popular  practice  might  be  the 
common  opinion  concerning  the  virtue  prognostick 
of  these  birds ;  as  also,  the  natural  regard  they  have 
unto  the  winds,  and  they  unto  them  again ;  more 
especially  remarking  in  the  time  of  their  nidulation, 
and  bringing  forth  their  young. — Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

Nidus,  s.  [Lat.  =  nest;  pi.  nidi."]  Common 
as  a  scientific,  or  semi-scientific,  term  for 
any  place  where  parasite,  worm,  or  insect, 
may  lodge  itself  and  lay  eggs. 

(For  example  see  O  a  k  a  p  p  1  e.) 

Niece.  *.  [Old  and  Provincial  French, niepce\ 
Lat.  neptis  =  niece,  nepos  =  nephew.] 
Daughter  of  a  brother  or  sister. 

My  niece  Plantagenet, 
Led  in  the  hand  of  her  kind  aunt  of  Gloster. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iv.  1. 
While  he  thus  his  niece  bestows, 
About  our  isle  he  builds  a  wall.  Waller. 

Niggard,  s.  [Norse,  nuiggrJ]  Miser ;  cur- 
mudgeon ;  |  sordid,  avaricious,  parsimo- 
nious fellow. 

Then  let  thy  bed  be  turned  from  fine  gravel  to 
weeds  or  mud.     Let  some  unjust  niggards  make 
weres  to  spoil  thy  beauty. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Be  not  a  niggard  of  your  speech. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 
Serve  him  as  a  grudging  master, 
As  a  penurious  niggard  of  his  wealth. 

Milton,  Comus,  725. 
Be  niggards  of  advice  on  no  pretence; 
For  the  worst  avarice  is  that  of  sense. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  iii.  578. 
Niggard,  adj. 

1.  Sordid;  avaricious;  parsimonious. 

Among  the  train  of  courtiers  one  she  found 
With  all  the  gifts  of  bounteous  nature  crowii'd, 
Of  gentle  blood ;  but  one  whose  niggard  fate 
Had  set  him  far  below  her  high  estate. 

Dryden,  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  47. 

2.  Sparing ;  wary. 

Most  free  of  question,  but  to  our  demands 
Niggard  in  his  reply.        Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 
Niggard,  v.  a.     Stint;  supply  sparingly. 

The  deep  of  night  is  crept  upon  our  talk, 
And  nature  must  obey  necessity  ; 
Which  we  will  niggard  with  a  little  rest. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Ccesar,  iv.  3. 

Niggardize.  s.     Niggardliness  ;  avarice. 
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For  he,  whose  daies  in  wilfull  woe  are  worne, 
The  grace  of  his  Creator  doth  despise, 
That  will  not  use  his  gifts  for  thanklesse  nigardise. 
Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iv.  13,15. 
The  niggardise  and  miserable  wretchedness  of 
the  stewards  will  not  afford  it. — Favour,  Antiqui- 
ty's Triumph  over  Novelty,  p.  516  :  1619. 
'Twere  pity  thou  by  niggardise  shouldst  thrive. 

Drayton,  Legend  of  Matilda. 

Niggardliness.  *.     Attribute  suggested  by 
Niggardly;  avarice;  sordid  parsimony. 
Oh  damnable  niggardliness  of  vain  men.  that 
shames  the   Gospel,   and   loses    Heaven ! — Bishop 
Hall.  Contemplations  on  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, b.  iv. 

Niggardliness  is  not  good  husbandry ;  nor  gene- 
rosity, profusion.— Addison,  Spectator. 

Niggardly,  adj. 

1.  Avaricious;  sordidly  parsimonious. 

Where  the  owner  of  the  house  will  be  bountiful, 
it  is  not  for  the  steward  to  be  niggardly.— Bishop 
Hall. 

Love,  a  penurious  god,  very  niggardly  of  his  op- 
portunities, must  be  watched  like  a  hard-hearted 
treasurer. — Dry  den. 

Why  are  we  so  niggardly  to  stop  at  one  fifth  ? 
Why  do  we  not  raise  it  one  full  moiety,  and  double 
our  money  ? — Locke. 

Providence,  not  niggardly  but  wise. 
Here  lavishly  bestows,  and  there  denies, 
That  by  each  other's  virtues  we  may  rise. 

Granville. 

Tiberius  was  noted  for  his  niggardly  temper;  he 
used  only  to  give  to  his  attendants  their  diet.— Ar- 
buthnot,  Tables  of  ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and 
Measures. 

2.  Sparing;  wary. 

I  know  your  mind,  and  I  will  satisfy  it ;  neither 
will  I  do  it  like  a  niggardly  answerer,  going  no 
farther  than  the  bounds  of  the  question.— Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

Niggardly,  adv.    In  a  niggard  or  niggardly 
manner.     See  Livelily. 

I  have  long  loved  her,  followed  her,  ingrossed  op- 
portunities to  meet  her;  feed  every  slight  occasion 
that  could  but  niggardly  give  me  sight  of  her. — 
Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  '2. 

Niggardness.   s.     Attribute    suggested  by 
Niggard;  avarice;  sordid  parsimony. 

All  preparations,  both  for  food  and  lodging,  such 
as  would  make  one  detest  niggardness,  it  is  so  slut- 
tish a  vice.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Against  him  that  is  a  niggard  of  his  meat  the 
whole  city  shall  murmur;  and  the  testimonies  of 
his  niggardness  shall  not  be  doubted  ot.—Ecclesias- 
ticus,  xxxi.  24. 

Niggardship.  s.     Avarice.      Obsolete. 

This  was  but  misery  and  wretched  niggardship 
in  a  man  of  such  honour.— Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Go- 
vernour,  fol.  193. 

Nigged,  part.  adj.      In   Architecture.      See 
extract. 

Nigged  ashlar  [is]  stone  hewn  with  a  pick  or 
pointed  hammer,  instead  of  a  chisel ;  this  kind  of 
work  is  also  called  '  hammer-dressed.'— Glossary  of 
Architecture. 

Nigger,  s.     Slang  for  Negro. 

1.  Negro  (man  or  woman). 

Great  pains  must  be  taken  to  consult  their  feel 
ings  and  lighten  their  work ;  otherwise  they  are 
likely  to  remind  you  of  the  fundamental  principle 
of  the  American  constitution,  that  all  men  (except 
niggers)  are  equal  (equal,  of  course,  in  stature,  in 
strength,  in  speed,  in  talent,  in  education,  in  good 
luck,  in  dollars) ;  and  so  walk  off  and  leave  you  to 
do  your  housework  for  yourself. — Recreations  of  a 
Country  Parson,  The  Moral  Influences  of  the  Dwel- 
Ijng. 

Used  adjectivally. 

'My  friends!'  cried  the  General,  rising;  'my 
friends  and  fellow-citizens,  we  have  been  mistaken 
in  this  man.'  'In  what  man? 'was  the  cry.  'In 
this,'  panted  the  General,  holding  up  the  letter  he 
had  read  aloud  a  few  minutes  before.  '  I  find  that  he 
has  been,  and  is,  the  advocate — consistent  in  it 
always  too— of  nigger  emancipation.'  —  Dickens, 
Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xxi. 

2.  Insect. 

Some  of  the  species,  however,  are  to  be  regarded 
as  obnoxious  insects,  amongst  which  are  to  be  espe- 
cially mentioned  many  of  the  species  of  saw-flies 
(Teuthredinidse),  the  caterpillars  of  which  are  fur- 
nished with  numerous  legs  closely  resembling  those 
of  butterflies  and  moths,  and  which,  like  them,  feed 
upon  the  leaves  of  various  species  of  plants.  Amongst 
these  is  the  Black  Jack,  or  Nigger  caterpillar,  being 
the  larva  of  Athalia  centifoliae,  which  in  certain 
seasons  proves  one  of  the  most  obnoxious  of  our 
insect  enemies,  by  devouring  the  leaves  of  the  tur- 
nips which  have  been  spared  by  the  turnip  flea- 
beetle.  These  larva  are  very  voracious,  and  shed 
their  skins  several  times.  When  full-grown  they 
descend  into  the  ground,  forming  an  oval  cocoon  of 
agglutinated  earth  at  the  depth  of  several  inches, 
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the  interior  of  which  they  plaster  over  with  a  white 
sliiiiini-'-  secretion,  and  within  which  most  of  the 
individuals  remain  until  the  following  season  — 
Loinloii,  Encyclopedia  of  Gardening,  p.  498:  1850. 

,  v.  n.     Play  with ;  trifle  with. 

Take  heed,  daughter, 
You  niggle  not  with  your  conscience,  and  religion, 
In  styling  him  an  innocent,  frgm  your  fear 
And  shame  to  accuse  yourself. 

Massinger,  Emperor  of  the  East. 

Wiggle,  v.  a.  Mock ;  play  on  contemptu- 
ously. 

I  shall  so  niggle  ye. 
And  juggle  ye.       Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Pilgrim. 

Nigh.  adv.  [the  Anglo-Saxon  forms  are 
neah  for  the  positive,  and  nyhst  for  the 
superlative  degree;  words  which  explain 
the  present  form  and  also  Next;  the  h 
being  strengthened  into  g  and  h.  The 
word  nearer,  however,  they  fail  to  explain. 
This  is  because  the  r  is  foreign  to  the 
root.  The  A.S.  comparative  was  nea-r, 
nea-ra.  Hence,  in  the  English  compara- 
tive (where  we  have  two  r's)  there  is  either 
a  conversion  of  the  final  at  into  ar  (as  is 
done  when  we  sound  idea  as  idear),  or 
the  formation  of  a  comparative  upon  a 
comparative. 

1.  In  proximity. 

He  was  sick  nigh  unto  death. — Philippians,  ii.  27. 

He  drew  nigh,  and  to  me  held, 
Kv'n  to  my  mouth,  of  that  same  fruit  held  part 
Which  he 'had  pluck'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  82. 
Now  too  nigh 
The  archangel  stood.  Ibid.,  xii.  625. 

I  will  defer  that  anxious  thought, 
And  death  by  fear  shall  not  be  nigher  brought. 

Dryden. 

2.  In,  or  into,  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

Mordecai  wrote  these  things  and  sent  letters  unto 
all  the  Jews  that  were  in  all  the  provinces  of  the 
King  Ahasuerus,  both  nigh  and  fax.— Esther,  ix.  20. 

3.  Almost:  (as,  'He  was  nigh  dead'). 
Nigh.  prep.    At  no  great  distance  from. 

They  shone 
Stars  distant,  but  nigh  hand  seem'd  other  worlds. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  565. 
Xigh  this  recess,  with  tcrrour  they  survey, 
Where  death  maintains  his  dread  tyrannick  sway. 

Garth. 

Nigh.  adj. 

1.  Near;  not  distant;   not  remote:  (either 
in  time  or  place). 

Now  learn  a  parable  of  the  fig-tree:  When  his 
branch  is  yet  tender,  and  putteth  forth  leaves,  ye 
know  that  summer  is  nigh. — Matthew,  xxiv.  32. 

2.  Allied  closely  by  blood. 

He  committed  the  protection  of  his  son  Asanes  to 
two  of  his  nigh  kinsmen  and  assured  friends. — 
Knnlles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

Either  his  uncle,  or  his  uncle's  son,  may  redeem 
him,  or  any  that  'is  nigh  of  kin  unto  him  of  his 
family.— Leviticus,  xxv.  49. 

Nigh.  v.  n.  Approach ;  advance ;  draw 
near. 

AVhanne  he  had  entrid  into  Capernaum,  the  cen- 

turien  neighede  to  him,  and  priede  him,  and  seid, 

Lord,  my  child  lijth  in  the  hous  syke  on  thepalesye. 

—  Wicliffe,  St.  Matthew,  viii. 

Now  day  is  done,  and  night  is  nighing  fast. 

Spenser,  Epithalamion. 
'    The  joyous  time  now  nigheth  fast. 

Id.,  Shepherd's  Calendar,  March. 
The  dewy  night  now  doth  nye, 
I  hold  it  best  for  us  home  to  hye.  Ibid.  May. 

Nigh.  v.  a.     Come  near  to ;  touch. 
Love  gan  nigh  me  nere. 

Chaucer,  Jlomaunt  of  the  Rose,  ver.  1775. 
They  shall  never  nigh  it  nere.  Ibid.  ver.  2003. 
A  knave  catchpoll  iiyghed  us  nere. 

Old  Morality  of  Hucke-Seorner. 

Highly,  adv.     Nearly  ;  within  a  little. 

A  man  born  blind,  now  adult,  was  taught  by  his 
touch  to  distinguish  between  a  cube  and  a  sphere  ol 
the  same  metal,  and  nighty  of  the  same  bigness. — 
Locke. 

Nighness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Nigh; 
nearness  ;  proximity. 

Ho  could  not  prevail  with  her  to  come  back  ;  till 
about  lour  years  after,  when  the  garrison  of  Oxon 
was  surrendered,  (the  nighncss  of  her  lather's  house 
to  which  having  for  the  most  part  of  the  mean  time 
hindered  any  communication  between  them,)  she  of 
her  own  accord  returned.— A.  Wood,  Account  of 
Milton,  in  fasti  Oxonienses,  under  1635. 
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Night,    v. 

1.  Time  of  darkness;  time  from  sunset  to 
sunrise. 

In  the  morning  he  shall  devour  the  prey,  and  at 
nir/ltt  divide  the  spoil.— Genesis,  xlix.  27. 

Dire  Tisiphone  there  keeps  the  ward, 
Girt  in  her  sanguine  gown  by  night  and  day, 
Observant  of  the  souls  that  pass  the  downward  way. 
Dryden,  Translation  oftlie  jEneid,  vi.  749. 

2.  End  of  the  day  of  life  ;  death. 

She  closed  her  eyes  in  everlasting  night. 

Dryden. 

3.  State  or  time  of  ignorance  or  obscurity. 

When  learning,  after  the  long  Gothick  night, 
Fair  o'er  the  western  world  diffused  her  light. 

A  nonymous. 

4.  State  of  being  not  understood;  unintelli- 
gibility. 

Nature  and  Nature's  works  lay  hid  in  night. 

Pope,  Epitaph  on  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 
With  to. 

There  came  men  in  hither  to-night  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  to  search  out  the  country. — Joshua, 
ii.  2. 

The  duke  of  Cornwall,  and  Regan  his  duchess, 
will  be  here  with  him  to-night.— Shakespear,  King 
Lear,  ii.  1. 

Night-brawler,  s.     One  who  raises  disturb- 
ances in  the  night. 

You  unlace  your  reputation, 
And  spend  your  rich  opinion  for  the  name 
Of  a  nightbrawler.  Shakespear,  Othello,  ii.  3. 

Night-raven,  s.     Bird  which  cries  at  night, 
as  of  51 1 -omen. 

The  ill-faced  owl,  death's  dreadful  messenger, 
The  hoarse  night-raven,  trump  of  doleful  drere. 

Spenser. 

I  pray  his  bad  voice  bode  no  mischief:  1  had  as 
lief  have  heard  the  night-raven,  come  what  plague 
would  have  come  after  it.  —  Shakespear,  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing,  ii.  3. 

Night-robber,    s.      One  who  steals  in  the 
dark. 

Highways  should  be  fenced  on  both  sides,  where- 
by thieves  and  night-robbers  might  be  more  easily 
pursued  and  encountered. — Spenser,  View  of  the 
Stale  of  Ireland. 
Night-tripping,   adj.     Going  lightly  in  the 

night. 

Could  it  be  prov'd, 

That  some  night-tripping  fairy  had  exchanged 
In  cradle  clothes,  our  children  where  they  lay, 
Then  I  would  have  his  Harry,  and  he  mine. 

S/iakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  i.  1. 

Night-wanderer,  s.     One  who  wanders  by 
night. 

Or  'stonish'd  as  night-wanderers  often  are. 

Shakespear,  Venus  and  Adonis. 

Every  body  will  be  ready  to  take  him  up  for  a 

night-wanderer,  and  to  chastise  him  for  being  put 

of  his  way. — Dr.  H.  More,  Conjectura  Cabbalistica, 

p. 201. 

A  wandering  fire, 

Compact  of  unctuous  vapour,  which  the  night 
Condenses,  and  the  cold  environs  round, 
Kindled  through  agitation  to  a  flame, 
(Which  oft,  they  say,  some  evil  spirit  attends,) 
Hovering,  and  blazing,  with  delusive  light, 
Misleads  the  amazed  night-wanderer  from  his  way. 
Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  is..  634. 

Night-wandering,    adj.        Roving    in    the 
night. 

Night-wandering  weesels  shriek  to  see  him  there. 
Shakespear,  Rape  of  Lucrece. 

Night-warbling,  adj.     Singing  in  the  night. 

Now  is  the  pleasant  time, 
The  cool,  the  silent,  save  where  silence  yields 
To  the  night-warbling  bird. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  38. 

Nightbird.  s.    Bird  which  flies  only  in  the 
night. 

Lurkinge  nightbyrds  that  fie  the  lyghte. 

Confutation  of  Nicholas  Shaxton, 
sign.  E.  iii.  b. :  1546. 

He  hates  to  be  a  nightbird  any  longer,  but  boldly 
flies  forth,  and  looks  upon  the  face  of  the  sun. — 
Bislwp  Hall,  Contemplations  on  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  b.  iv. 

There  be  a  sort  of  birds  that  fly  only  in  the  night, 
called  from  thence  nightbirds  and  nightravens, 
which  are  afraid  of  light,  as  an  enemy  to  spy,  to 
assault,  or  betray  them.  —  Hammond,  Works,  iv. 
658. 

Nightborn.  adj.     Produced  in  darkness. 

And  in  his  mercy  did  his  power  oppose, 
'Gainst  Errour's  night-born  children. 

Mirroiirfor  Magistrates,  p.  784. 
My  solemn  iiightbor>i  adjuration  hear; 
Hear,  and  I'll  raise  thy  spirit  from  the  dust, 
While  the  stars  gaze  on  this  enchantment  new. 

Young,  Xiylit  Thoughts,  night  ix. 
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Nightcap,  s. 

1.  Cap  worn  in  bed,  or  in  undress. 

The  rabhlcment  houted,  and  clapt  their  chopt 
hands,  and  threw  up  their  sweaty  night-caps. — 
Shakespear,  Julius  Ctesar,  i.  2. 

How  did  the  humbled  swain  detest 
His  prickly  beard  and  hairy  breast ! 
His  night-cap  border'd  round  with  lace, 
Could  give  no  softness  to  his  face. 

Swift,  Miscellanies. 

A  night-cap  decked  his  brows  instead  of  bay, 
A  cap  lay  night,  a  stocking  all  the  day. 

Goldsmith,  Description  of  an  Author's 

Jiedchamber. 
Used  metaphorically. 

Great  mountains  have  a  perception  of  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  air  to  tempests  sooner  than  the  vallies 
below;  and  therefore  they  say  in  Wales,  when 
certain  hills  have  their  night-caps  on,  they  mean  mis- 
chief.— Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

2.  Potation  indulged  in  at  bedtime.    Slant/. 

In  the  evening  Mr.  Jorrocks  celebrated  the  event 
with  a  couple  of  bottles  of  fine  fruity  port,  and  a 
nightcap  of  the  usual  beverage— B  ana  W..  as  he 
briefly  designates  his  brandy  and  water. — Handleu 
Cross,  ch.  xxiv. 

Nigbtcrow.  s.     Night  raven :  (translation 
of  Nycticorax). 

The  owl  shriek'd  at  thy  birth,  an  evil  sign ; 
The  night-crow  cry'd,  a  boding  luckless  time. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  v.  6. 
Niphtdew.  s.    Dew  that  wets  the  ground  in 
the  night. 

All  things  are  hush'd,  as  nature's  self  lay  dead, 
The  mountains  seem  to  nod  their  drowsy  head ; 
The  little  birds  in  dreams  their  songs  repeat, 
And  sleeping  flowers  beneath  the  night-dew  sweat ; 
Ev'n  lust  and  envy  sleep. 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperor. 

Nightdog.  s.    Dog  employed  by  deerstealers 
at  night  time. 

When  night-dogs  run,  all  sorts  of  deer  are  chased. 
Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  v.  5. 
Nightdress,  s.     Dress  worn  at  night. 
The  fair  ones  feel  such  maladies  as  these, 
When  each  new  night-dress  gives  a  new  disease. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  iv. 
Nighted,  adj.    Darkened  ;  clouded  ;  black. 
It  was  great  ignorance,  Gloster's  eyes  being  out, 
To  let  him  live :  Edmund,  I  think,  is  gone, 
In  pity  of  his  misery,  to  dispatch 
His  nighted  life.  Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  5. 

Good  Hamlet,  cast  thy  nighted  colour  olf, 
And  let  thine  eye  look  like  a  friend  on  Denmark. 

Id.,  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

Nightfall,   s.     Close  of  day;    beginning  of 
night. 

'  The  victor,'  said  De  Wyvil,  '  still  waits  the  plea- 
sure of  your  highness.'—'  It  is  our  pleasure,'  an- 
swered John,  '  that  he  do  so  wait  until  we  learn 
whether  there  is  not  some  one  who  can  at  least  guess 
at  his  name  and  quality.  Should  he  remain  there 
till  nightfall,  he  has  had  work  enough  to  keep  him 
warm.' — Sir  W.  Scott,  Ivanhoe,  ch.  x. 
Nightfarlng.  s.  Travelling  in  the  night. 

Will-aWisp  misleads  night-faring  clowns, 
O'er  hills,  and  sinking  bogs,  and  pathless  downs. 

Gay,  Shep/ierd's  Week,  vi.  57. 

Nightnre.  s.    Ignis  fatuus  ;  will  o'  the  wisp. 

Foolish  night-fires,  women's  and  children's  wishes, 
Chases  in  arras,  gilded  emptiness : 
These  are  the  pleasures  here.  Herbert. 

Nightfly.  s.    Moth  that  flies  in  the  night. 

Why  rather.  Sleep,  ly'st  thou  in  smoky  cribs, 
And  hush't  with  buzzing  night-flies  to  thy  slumber ; 
Than  in  the  perfumed  chambers  of  the  great, 
And  lull'd  with  sounds  of  sweetest  melody  ? 

Sliakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iii.  1. 
Nightfoundered.  adj.    Lost  or  distressed  in 
the  night. 

Either  some  one  like  us  night-foundered  here, 
Or  else  some  neighbour  woodman,  or  at  worst, 
Some  roving  robber  calling  to  his  fellows. 

Milton,  Comus,  483, 

Nightgown,   s.     Loose  gown  used  for  an 
undress. 

Since  his  majesty  went  into  the  field, 
I  have  seen  her  rise  from  her  bed,  throw 
Her  night-gown  upon  her. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  \.  1. 

They  have  put  me  in  a  silk  night-gown,  and  a 
gaudy  fool's  cap.— Addison,  Guardian. 
Nighthag.  s.    Witch  supposed  to  wander  in 
the  night. 

Nor  uglier  follows  the  night-hag,  when  called 
In  secret,  riding  through  the  air  she  comes, 
Lured  with  the  smell  of  infant-blood,  to  dance 
With  Lapland  witches. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  C62. 

Nightingale,  s.    [night  +  A.S.  galan  —  sing.] 

Songbird  so  called ;  Philomela  luscinia. 
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I  think, 

The  nightingale,  if  she  should  sing  by  day, 
When  every  goose  is  cackling,  would  be  thought 
No  better  a  musician  than  the  wren. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 

Thus  the  wise  nightingale  that  leaves  her  home, 
Pursuing  constantly  the  cheerful  spring, 
To  foreign  groves  does  her  old  inusick  bring. 

Waller. 

Nightingale  (A.-Sax.  nihtegale;  Mr.  Wedgwood 
connects  the  last  syllable  with  the  Lat.  gallus).  A 
migratory  species  of  Passerines,  and  the  sweetest  of 
song-birds ;  the  type  of  the  sub-genus  Luscinia  . . . 
is  more  closely  allied,  according  to  Mr.  Blythe,  to 
the  thrush  family,  than  to  the  fauvettes  (Currucidse), 
among  which  it  is  placed  by  Cuvier.  The  males  of 
the  nightingale  reach  the  southern  counties  of  Eng- 
land sometimes  in  April,  but  more  commonly  not 
till  the  beginning  of  May ;  the  females  do  not  arrive 

till  a  week  or  ten  days  after  the  males The 

nightingale  feeds  chiefly  on  the  larvae  of  insects, 
which  abound  at  the  season  of  its  arrival  in  this 
country.  The  nest  is  built  near  the  ground;  the 
eggs  are  four  or  five  in  number,  of  a  uniform  dark 
brown  colour :  the  young  are  excluded  in  the  month 
of  June,  and  are  ready  to  accompany  the  parents  in 
their  southward  migration  in  the  month  of  August. 
— Owen,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
literature,  and  A  rt. 
Used  as  a  word  of  endearment. 

My  nightingale  ! 
We  have  beat  them  to  their  beds. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  8. 
Nigbtlsh.  adj.     Belonging  to  the  night ;  at- 
tached to  the  night. 

When  hawks  shall  dread  the  silly  fowl, 
And  men  esteem  the  nightish  owl. 

Tubervile,  Sonnets :  1567. 

Nightjar,  s.  British  bird  so  called  ;  night- 
hawk  ;  goatsucker ;  Caprimulgus  europseus. 

The  nightjar,  or  nightchurr,  both  names  having 
reference  to  a  particular  noise  made  by  the  bird, 
which  resembles  the  sound  of  a  spinning-wheel, — is, 
I  believe,  the  only  nocturnal  bird  among  our  summer 
visitors.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  nightjars 
are  among  the  swallows  what  the  owls  are  among 
the  falconidae.  These  nocturnal,  or  night  swallows, 
as  they  have  been  sometimes  called,  do  not  differ 
much  from  the  diurnal  swallows,  either  in  their 
prey,  or  in  the  mode  of  taking  it ;  but  their  habit  of 
taking  their  prey  on  the  wing  during  several  hours 
both  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening,  feeding 
almost  entirely  on  cockchafers  and  moths,  is  of  great 
service  to  the  agriculturist,  by  thus  consuming  the 
prolific  source  of  innumerable  grubs  and  cater- 
pillars. The  nightjar,  like  the  swallow,  comes  to 
this  country  from  Africa.— Yarrell,  British  Birds. 

Night-jar  [is]  the  name  of  a  remarkable  British 
bird,  the  type  of  the  genus  Caprimulgus,  distin- 
guished by  the  wide  gape  of  its  beak  whence  per- 
haps has  arisen  the  popular  idea  of  its  sucking  the 
teats  of  cattle,  and  its  other  common  name,  goat- 
sucker, the  equivalent  of  which  it  has  received  in 
most  European  languages,  and  which  Linnaeus  has 
continued  in  its  generic  designation.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  remark  that  the  structure  of  the  bill 
renders  the  act  of  sucking  impracticable  in  the 
night-jar  or  in  any  other  bird.  The  genus  Capri- 
mulgus is  characterised  by  a  wide  and  deeply-cleft 
beak,  armed  with  strong  bristles,  and  capable  of  en- 
gulfing the  larger  insects;  the  nostrils  placed  at  its 
base  are  like  small  tubes;  the  wings  are  length- 
ened ;  the  feet  short,  feathered  to  the  toes,  which 
are  connected  together  by  a  membrane  at  their 
base ;  the  claw  of  the  middle  toe  is  commonly  pec- 
tinated at  the  base.  The  night-jars  are  most  active, 
and  hunt  their  prey  in  the  dusk ;  they  have  the 
same  light  and  soft  plumage  as  other  nocturnal 
birds.  Our  common  species  (Caprimulgus  europseus) 
is  remarkable  for  the  loud  sound  it  emits,  like  the 
burr  or  jarring  of  a  spinning-wheel. —  Owen,  in 
Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art. 

Nightlaxnp.  s.     Lamp  for  the  night. 

Varney  officiously  assisted  his  lord  to  bed,  and 
passed  a  massive  silver  night-lamp,  with  a  short 
sword,  on  a  marble  table,  which  stood  close  by  the 
head  of  the  couch.  —  Sir  W.  Scott,  Kenilworth, 
ch.  xxxii.  . 

Nightlight.  s.  Light  made  to  burn  slowly, 
that  it  may  last  through  the  night,  for 
nurses,  &c. 

Nightly,  adj.  Done  by  night ;  acting  by 
night ;  happening  by  night. 

May  the  stars  and  shining  moon  attend 
Your  niyhtly  sports,  as  you  vouchsafe  to  tell 
What  nymphs  they  wen;  who  mortal  forms  excel. 

Dryden,  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  47(5. 
Soon  as  the  flocks  shook  off  the  nightly  dews, 
Two  swains,  whom  love  kept  wakeful  and  the  muse 
Pour'd  o'er  the  wliit'iiing  vale  their  fleecy  care. 

Pope,  Pastorals,  Spring. 
Nightly,  adv. 
1.  By  night. 

Let  all  thines  suffer, 
Ere  we  will  eat  our  meals  in  fear,  and  sleep 
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In  the  affliction  of  those  terrible  dreams 

That  shake  us  nightly.     Sliakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  2. 

Thee,  Sion  !  and  the  flowery  brooks  beneath, 
That  wash  thy  hallow'd  feet,  and  warbling  flow, 
Nightly  I  visit.  Hilton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  32. 

2.  Every  night. 

Soon  as  the  evening  shades  prevail, 
The  moon  takes  up  the  wondrous  tale, 
And  nightly  to  the  list'ning  earth 
Repeats  the  story  of  her  birth. 

Addison,  Paraphrase  of  the  Nineteenth  Psalm. 

Nightman,  s.     One  who  carries  away  ordure 

in  the  night. 

Nightmare,  s.  [A.S.  mara,~]  Feeling  of  op- 
pression about  the  chest  during  sleep,  so 
called ;  incubus. 

Saint  Withold  footed  thrice  the  wold, 
He  met  the  nightmare,  and  her  name  he  told ; 
Bid  her  alight,  and  her  troth  plight. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  4,  song. 

The   forerunners  of  an  apoplexy   are,   dulness, 

drowsiness,  vertigoes,  tremblings,   oppressions    in 

sleep,  and  night-mares. — Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature 

and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

Nightpiece.  s.  Picture  so  coloured  as  to 
convey  the  idea  that  it  is  viewed  by  candle- 
light. 

He  hung  a  great  part  of  the  wall  with  night- 
pieces,  that  seemed  to  show  themselves  by  the 
candles  which  were  lighted  up ;  and  were  so  in- 
flamed by  the  sun-shine  which  fell  upon  them,  that 
I  could  scarce  forbear  crying  out  fire. — Addison. 

Nightrail.  s.  [A.S.  rcpgel  =  garment.]  Loose 
cover  thrown  over  the  dress  at  night. 

To  survey 

Embroider'd  petticoats ;  and  sickness  feign'd, 
That  your  nightrails  of  forty  pounds  a-piece 
Might  be  seen  with  envy  of  the  visitants. 

Massinger,  City  Madam. 

An  antiquary  will  scorn  to  mention  a  pinner  or 
night-rail ;  but  will  talk  as  gravely  as  a  father  of 
the  church  on  the  vitta  and  peplus. —  Addison, 
Dialogues  on  the  Usefulness  of  ancient  Medals. 

Nightrest.  *.     Repose  of  the  night. 

Domestick  awe,  night-rest,  and  neighbourhood. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  1. 

Nightrule.  s.  Order  of,  conduct  for,  the 
night :  (considered  by  many  to  be  night- 
revel). 

How  now,  mad  spirit  P 
What  night-rule  now  about  this  haunted  grove? 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  iii.  1. 

Nightshade.  *.  [A.S.  night-scada  ;  ?  scathe 
rather  than  shade."] 

1.  Native  poisonous  plant  so   called;  bitter 
nightshade    (Solanum     nigrum)  ;     woody 
night-shade,  or  bitter-sweet  (Solanum  dul- 
camara) ;  and  deadly  nightshade  (Atropa 
belladonna). 

And  I  ha'  been-plucking  (plants  among) 
Hemlock,  henbane,  adder's  tongue, 
Nightshade,  moonwort,  libbard's-bane. 

B.  Jonson,  Masques. 

2.  Darkness  of  the  night.     Obsolete. 

Through  the  darke  night-shade  herselfe  she  drew 
from  sight. 
Phaer,  Translation  of  tlieJEneid,  b.  ii. :  1562. 

Nightshining.  adj.  Showing  brightness  in 
the  night. 

None  of  these  noctiluca,  or  night-shining  bodies, 
have  been  observed  in  any  of  the  antient  sepulchres. 
— Bishop  Wilkins,  Daedalus. 

Nightshriek.  s.     Cry  in  the  night. 

The  time  has  been,  my  senses  would  have  cool'd 
To  hear  a  night-shriek.      Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  5. 
Nightsoil.  s.     Ordure  of  privies. 
Nightspell.  s.    Charm  against  the  accidents 
of  the  night. 

I  crouch  thee  from  elves,  and  from  wights : 
Therewith  the  nightspel  said  lie  anon  rightes. 

Chaucer,  Canterbury  Pilgrimage,  Miller's 

Tale. 

Spell  is  a  kind  of  verse  or  charme,  that  in  elder 
times  they  used  often  to  say  over  every  thing  that 
they  would  have  preserved,  as  the  niglitspell  for 
thieves,  and  the  woodspell. — E.  K.  oil  Spenser's 
Shepherd's  Calendar,  March. 

Nightvision.  s.     Nocturnal  vision. 

Then  was  the  secret  revealed  unto  Daniel  in  a 
night-vision. — Daniel,  ii.  19. 

Nigbtwaking.  adj.  Watching  during  the 
night. 

Yet,  foul  night-waking  cat,  he  doth  but  dally, 
While  in  his  holdfast  foot  the  weak  mouse  panteth. 
Shakespear,  Rape  of  Lucrece. 
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Nightwalk.  s.    Walk  at  night  time. 

If  in  his  night-walk  he  met  with  irregular  scholars 
he  took  their  names,  and  a  promise  to  appear,  un- 
sent  for,  next  morning. — /.  Walton,  Life  of  Sander- 
son. 

Nightwalker.  «. 

1.  One  who  prowls  about  at  night  for  evil 
purposes. 

Men  that  hunt  so,  be  privy  stealers,  or  night- 
walkers. — Ascham. 

Nightioalkers  are  such  persons  as  sleep  by  day 
and  walk  by  night,  being  oftentimes  pilferers  or 

disturbers  of  the  peace Constables  are  authorized 

by  the  common  law  to  arrest  nightwalkers  and  sus- 
picious persons,  &c.  Watchmen  may  also  arrest 
nightwalkers,  and  hold  them  until  the  morning; 
and  it  is  said,  that  a  private  person  may  arrest  any 
suspicious  nightwalker  and  detain  him  till  he  give  a 
good  account  of  himself. . . .  Watchmen,  either  those 
appointed  by  the  statute  of  Winchester  to  keep 
watch  and  ward  in  all  towns  from  sun  setting  till 
sunrising,  or  such  as  are  mere  assistants  to  the  con- 
stable, may,  virtute  officii,  arrest  all  offenders,  and 
particularly  nightwalkers,  and  commit  them  to 
custody  till  morning. . . .  One  may  be  bound  to  the 
good  behaviour  for  being  a  nightwalker,  and  com- 
mon nightwalkers  and  haunters  of  bawdy-houses 
are  to  be  indicted  before  justices  of  peace. . . .  But  it 
is  held  not  lawful  for  a  constable,  &c.,  to  take  up 
any  woman,  as  a  nightwalker,  on  bare  suspicion 
only  of  being  of  ill  fame,  unless  she  be  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  the  peace. — Jacob,  Law  Dictionary. 

2.  Sleepwalker;  somnambulist. 
Nightwalking.  adj.    Roving,  walking  in  the 

night,  or  in  one's  sleep. 

They  shall  not  need  hereafter,  in  old  cloaks  and 
false  beards,  to  stand  to  the  courtesy  of  a  night- 
walking  cudgeller  for  eaves-dropping.  —  Milton, 
Animadversions  upon  a  Defence  of  tlie  Humble  Re- 
monstrance. 

Nightwalking.  s.  Act  of  roving,  walking 
by  night,  or  in  sleep ;  somnambulism. 

After  hard  meats,  it  [sleep]  increaseth  fearful 
dreams,  incubus,  night-walking,  crying  out,  and 
much  unquietness. — Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
clwly,  p.  88. 

Nightward.  adj.  Approaching  towards 
night. 

Their  night-ward  studies,  wherewith  they  close 
the  day's  work.— Milton,  Tractate  on  Education. 

Nightwatch.  s.  Period  of  the  night  as  dis- 
tinguished by  change  of  the  watch. 

1  remember  thee  upon  my  bed,  and  meditate  on 
thee  in  the  night-watcJ^s.— Psalms,  Ixiii.  6. 

'  The  darkness,'  said  the  page,  'and  our  profound 
silence,  may  take  her  off  unobserved,  as  she  came  in. 
Hildebrande  has  the  watch  on  the  tower— a  heavy- 
headed  knave,  who  holds  a  can  of  ale  to  be  the  best 
headpiece  upon  a  nightwatch.  He  sleeps  for  a 
wager.'— Sir  \V.  Scott,  The  Abbot,  ch.  xxxv. 

Nihility.  s.  [Lat.  nihil  =  nothing.]  Nothing- 
ness ;  state  of  being  nothing. 

Not  being  is  considered  as  excluding  all  substance, 
and  then  all  modes  are  also  necessarily  excluded; 
and  this  we  call  pure  nihility,  or  mere  nothing.— 
Watts,  Logick. 

Nilghau.  s.  [Persian,  =  blue  ox.]  Ruminant 
so  called,  akin  to  the  antelopes  on  one  side 
and  to  the  buifaloes  on  the  other. 

The  neelgJiau  is  an  animal  of  very  considerable 
vigour,  petulant,  sometimes  vicious,  not  remarkable 
for  fleetness,  residing  in  pairs,  or  alone,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  jungle  and  in  the  woods  of  northern 
India,  where  it  forms  a  common  meal  to  the  Asiatic 
lion,  and  sport  to  the  grandees,  who  hunt  these 
animals,  as  formerly,  with  whole  armies,  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  Bernier  relates  that  Aurenirzcbe 
conducted  this  sport  between  Lahor  and  Delhi. 
Lord  Clive  introduced  the  first  pair  into  England 
from  Bombay,  in  the  year  1767;  they  bred  every 
year.  Another  pair  was  afterwards  presented  to  the 
queen.  We  have  seen  five  together  in  London,  and 
pairs  several  times,  but  from  their  vicious  character 
we  believe  that  breeding  them  is  abandoned.  Na- 
turalists generally  agree,  in  considering  the  Bigget 
of  Mandelslo,  and  Tragocamelus  of  Parsons,  as  the 
NeelgJiau,  the  latter  seeming  not  to  be  a  larger 
animal  when  the  pretended  thirteen  feet  of  height 
are  reduced  to  thirteen  hands  ;  but  there  is  still  some 
difference  in  the  colour  and  length  of  tail.— Trans- 
lation of  Cuvier's  R'egne  Animal,  Supplement  by 
Hamilton  Smith. 

Nill.  v.  a.  [ne  will.]  ;Not  will;  refuse; 
reject.  Obsolete. 

Certes,  said  he,  I  nill  thine  offer'd  grace, 
Ne  to  be  made  so  happy  do  intend.  Spenser. 

In  all  affections  she  concurreth  still ; 
If  now,  with  man  and  wife  to  will  and  nill 
The  self-same  things,  a  note  of  concord  be, 
1  know  no  couple  better  can  agree. 

B.  Jonson,  Epigram. 
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Nill.  v.  n.  [ne  will  =  will  not.]  Be  unwilling. 

Your  father  hath  consented 

That  you  shall  be  my  wife ;  your  dowry  'greed  on ; 
And  will  you.  nill  you,  I  will  marry  you. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  1. 
Compounded  with  willy  and  used  adver- 
bially ;  see  Willy-nilly.  Whether  he  will 

or  not. 

Hither  come  and  gaily  twine 
Brightest  herbs  and  flowers  of  thine 
Into  wreathes  for  those  who  rule  us, 
Those  who  rule,  and  (some  say)  fool  us. . .  . 

First  you  must  then  willy -nitty, 
Fetch  me  many  an  orange-lily, 
Orange  of  the  'darkest  dye 
Irish  Gift'ord  cnn  supply. 

T.  Moore,  Satirical  and  Humorous  Poems. 

Nim.  v.  a.    [A.S.  niman  =  take. — see  Num.] 
Take;  steal.    Obsolete. 
Thence  goes  he  to  their  present, 
And  there  he  doth  purloyne ; 
For,  looking  in  their  plate, 
He  nimmes  away  their  coyne. 

Bishop  Corbet,  Poems,  p.  28. 
They'll  question  Mars,  and  by  his  look 
Detect  who  'twas  that  nimm'd  a  cloak. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  1,  597. 
They  could  not  keep  themselves  honest  of  their 
fingers,  but  would  be  nimming  something  or  other 
for  the  love  of  thieving.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 
Nimble,  adj.  [A.S,  nimol  =  apt  in  taking; 
see  Nim;  the  b  being  a  euphonic  inser- 
tion.]     Quick;    active;    ready;     speedy; 
lively  ;  expeditious. 

You  nimble  lightnings,  dart  your  blinding  flames 
Into  her  scornful  eyes. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  4. 
You  have  dancing  shoes 
With  nimble  soles.  Id.,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  4. 

His  offering  soon  propitious  fire  from  heaven, 
Consumed  with  nimble  glance  and  grateful  steam  ; 
The  other's  not,  for  his  vyas  not  sincere. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  442. 

Nimble-witted.  adj.  Quick ;  eager  to 
speak. 

Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  when  a  certain  nimble-witted 
counsellor  at  the  bar,  who  was  forward  to  speak,  did 
interrupt  him  often,  said  unto  him,  There  is  a  great 
difference  betwixt  you  and  me;  a  pain  to  me  to 
speak,  and  a  pain  to  you  to  hold  your  peace. — 
Bacon. 

Nimbieness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Nimble;  quickness;  activity;  agility; 
dexterity. 

The  hounds  were  straight  uncoupled,  and  ere  long 
the  stag  thought  it  better  to  trust  to  the  nimbleness 
of  his  feet,  than  to  the  slender  fortification  of  his 
lotlfring. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

All  things  are  therefore  partakers  of  God ;  they 
are  his  offspring,  his  influence  is  in  them,  and  the  per- 
sonal wisdom  of  God  is  for  that  very  cause  said  to 
excel  in  nimbleness  or  agility,  to  pierce  into  all  in- 
tellectual, pure,  and  subtile  spirits,  to  go  through 
ail,  and  to  reach  unto  everything.— Hooker,  Ecclesi- 
astical Polity. 

We,  lying  still, 
Are  full  of  rest,  defence,  and  nimbleness. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Ccesar,  iv.  3 

Nimbless.  s.     Nimbleness.     Hare. 
Seemed  those  little  angels  did  uphold 
The  cloth  of  state,  and  on  their  purpled  wings 
Did  bean;  the  pendants  through  their  nimblessi 
bold.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  v.  9,  29 

Nimbly,  adv.    In  a  nimble  manner ;  quickly 

speedily ;  actively. 

He  capers  nimbly  in  a  lady's  chamber, 
To  the  lascivious  playing  of  a  lute. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  1 
Most  legs  can  nimbly  run,  though  some  be  lame. 
Sir  J.  Davies 

Nimiety.  s.  [Lat.  nimis  (adv.);  nimius  (adj.) 
=  too  much.]  Excess.  Hare. 

They  become,  though  never  so  good,  by  their 
nimietn  fastidious.— Instructions  for  Oratory,  p.  56 
1CS-2. 

There  is  a  nimiety  in  all  Germans. — Coleridge 
Table  Talk. 

Nimmer.  s.  One  who  Nims,  i.e.  takes 
thief;  pilferer. 

Blank  schemes  to  discover  nimmers. 

Butter,  Hudibras,  ii.  3, 1091 

Nincompoop.  *.  [Lat.  non  compos  =  not  com- 
petent ;  common  in  combination  with  men- 
tis, genitive  of  mens  =  mind ;  hence  nor 
compos  mentis  =  of  unsound  mind :  (a  com 
mon  term  in  legal  language  as  applied  ti 
ca^es  of  insanity).]  Fool ;  trifler. 

An  old  ninnyhammer,  a  dotard,  a  nincompoop 
is  the  best  language  she  can  afford  me.— Addison. 
VOL.  II. 
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The  poor  fellow's  detail  of  grievances  was  here 
interrupted  by  the  shrill  voice  of  his  helpmate, 
screaming  from  the  kitchen,  to  which  he  instantly 
hobbled,  craving  pardon  of  his  guests.  He  was  no 
sooner  gone  than  Wayland  Smith  expressed,  by 
every  contemptuous  epithet  in  the  language,  his 
utter  scorn  for  a  nincompoop,  who  stuck  his  head 
under  his  wife's  apron-string. — Sir  W.  Scott,  Kenil- 
worth,  ch.  xi. 

Nine.     Numeral  so  called  ;  in  notation  9. 
Nine  men's  morris.     See  Morris. 
The  nine.     The  Muses  (they  being  nine  in 
number). 

Descend,  ye  nine,  descend  and  sing ; 
The  breathing  instrument  inspire ; 
Wake  into  voice  each  silent  string ; 
And  sweep  the  sounding  lyre. 

Pope,  Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day. 

Ninefold,  adj.    Nine  times  repeated ;  nine 

ways. 

This  huge  convex  of  fire, 
Outrageous  to  devour,  immures  us  round 
Ninefold.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  434. 

Ten  measures  of  garrulity,  says  the  Talmud,  were 
sent  down  upon  the  earth,  and  the  women  took 
nine.  I  have  known  in  my  time  eight  terrific  talkers, 
and  five  of  them  were  of  the  masculine  gender.  But 
supposing  that  the  Rabbis  were  right  in  allotting  to 
the  women  a  ninefold  proportion  of  talkativeness,  I 
confess  that  I  have  inherited  my  mother's  share. — 
SoutJiey,  Tlie  Doctor,  pt.  i.  ch.  viii. 

ulnehoies.  s.  Game,  in  which  nine  holes 
are  made  in  the  ground,  into  which  a  pellet 
is  to  be  bowled ;  nine  men's  morris.  See 
Morris. 

At  nineJwles  on  the  heath  while  they  together 
play.  Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  xiv. 

Ninepence.  s.  Silver  coin  valued  at  nine- 
pence.  Obsolete. 

Three  silver  pennies,  and  a  ninepence  bent, 
A  token  kind,  to  Burnkinet  is  sent. 

Gay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Friday,  129. 

Ninepins,  s.  Game  of  skittles,  with  nine- 
pins. 

A  painter  made  blossoms  upon  trees  in  December, 
and  school-boys  playing  at  nine-pins  upon  ice  in 
July. — Peacham. 

As  when  merchants  break,  o'erthrown 
Like  ninepins  they  strike  others  down, 

Butler,  Hudibras 

The  last  long  time  I  heard  from  you,  you  hac 
knocked  your  head  against  something.  Do  not  do 
so ;  for  your  head  (I  do  not  flatter)  is  not  a  knob,  or 
the  top  of  a  brass  nail,  or  the  end  of  a  nine-pin. — 
Lamb,  Letter  to  Wordsworth. 

In  truth,  I  love  not  such  buffets  as  that  you  be 
stowed  on  the  burly  Friar,  when  his  holiness  rollec 
on  the  green  like  a  king  of  the  nine-pins. — Sir  W 
Scott,  Ivanhoe,  ch.  xli. 

arlnescore.  adj.  Nine  times  twenty  (i.e.  a 
score). 

Eugenius  has  two  hundred  pounds  a  year ;  bu 
never  values  himself  above  nine-score,  as  not  think- 
ing he  has  a  right  to  the  tenth  part,  which  he  always 
appropriates   to   charitable  uses. — Addison,  Spec- 
tator. 

Nineteen,  adj.  Nine  and  ten.  In  notation, 
19. 

Nineteen  in  twenty  of  perplexing  words  might  be 
changed  into  easy  ones,  such  as  occur  to  ordinary 
men. — Swift. 
Nineteenth,  adj.     Ordinal  of  nineteen. 

In  the  nineteenth  year  of  king  Nebuchadnezzar, 
king  of  Babylon,  came  Nebuzaradan.— 2  Kings, 
xxv.  8. 

Ninetieth,  adj.     Ordinal  of  ninety. 
Ninety,  adj.     Nine  times  ten ;  in  notation, 

90. 

Ninny,    s.     [?  Spanish,  nino  =  child.    ?  Nin- 
compoop.]    Fool ;  simpleton. 
What  a  pied  ninny's  this  ? 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  iii.  2. 
The  dean  was  so  shabby  and  look'd  like  a  ninny, 
That  the  captain  supposed  he  was  curate  to  Jenny. 
Swift,  The  Grand  Question  debated. 

Ninnyhammer.  s.  [?  hummer.}    Simpleton. 

Have  you  no  more  manners  than  to  rail  at  Hocus, 

that  lias  saved  that  clod-pated,  num-skulled,  ninny- 

luunnier  of  yours  from  ruin,  and  ail  his  family? — 

Arbuthnot,  History  of  John  Bull. 

Ninth.     Ordinal  of  N  i  n  e. 
Niobium,     s.      In    Chemistry.      Name,    of 
doubtful  propriety,  for  a  previously  named 
metal.     Niobe  being  the  daughter  of  Tan- 
talus.    See  extract ;  also  Tantalum. 
This  metal  was  discovered  by  Hatchett  in  1801,  in 
SS 
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a  black  mineral,  columbite,  from  Massachusetts,  in 
North  America:  it  was  thence  named  Columbium. 
Wollaston  in  1809,  examined  it  further,  and  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  identical  with  the  tantalum  dis- 
covered by  Ekeberg,  in  Swedish  tantalite.  This  idea 
of  the  identity  of  the  two  metals  remained  current 
till  1846,  when  H.  Rose,  by  a  more  careful  investiga- 
tion of  the  matter,  was  led  to  conclude  that  the 
American  columbite,  and  the  tantalite  from  Boden- 
mais  in  Bavaria,  contained  two  acids  bearing  a  very 
close  resemblance  to  tantalic  acid,  but  nevertheless 
distinct  from  it  and  from  each  other.  To  the  metals 
supposed  to  exist  in  these  acids  he  assigned  the 
names  niobium  and  pelopium.  But  by  a  later  in- 
vestigation he  finds  that  these  two  acids  really  con- 
tain the  same  metal  associated  with  different  quan- 
tities of  oxygen  ;  he  therefore  discards  the  name 
pelopium,  and  proposes  to  designate  by  niobium  the 
metal  contained  in  American  columbite  and  Bava- 
rian tantalite.  As,  however,  this  metal  is  clearly  the 
one  discovered  fifty  years  ago  by  Hatchett,  we  can- 
not do  better  than  retain  for  it  the  name  originally 
proposed  by  its  discoverer,  viz.  columbium.  —  Gra- 
ham, Elements  of  Chemistry,  vol.  ii.  p.  285  :  1858. 

Nip.  v.  a.     [German,  knippen."] 

1.  Pinch  or  bite  off;  cut  off  (as  the  extremity 
of  anything  slender). 

The  small  shoots  that  extract  the  sap  of  the  most 
leading  branches,  must  be  nipt  off.  —  Mortimer, 

2.  Blight  by  cold. 

This  is  the  state  of  man  ;  to-day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hopes,  to-morrow  blossoms, 
And  bears  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him  ; 
The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost  ; 
And  when  he  things,  good  easy  man,  full  surely 
His  greatness  is  a  ripening,  nips  his  root  ; 
And  then  he  falls  as  I  do. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 
His  delivery  now  proves 
Abortive,  as  the  first-born  bloom  of  spring, 
Nipt  with  the  lagging  rear  of  winter's  frost. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  1575. 

3.  Numb;  chill. 

When  icicles  hang  by  the  wall, 
And  Dick  the  shepherd  blows  his  nail  : 

And  Tom  bears  logs  into  the  hall, 
And  milk  comes  frozen  home  in  pail; 

When  blood  is  nipt,  and  ways  be  foul, 

Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl. 

Shtikespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  v.  2,  song. 

4.  Vex  ;  bite. 

And  sharp  remorse  his  heart  did  prick  and  nip, 
That  drops  of  blood  thence  like  a  well  did  play. 

Spenser. 

5.  Satirise  ;  ridicule  ;  taunt  sarcastically. 

But  the  right  gentle  mind  would  bite  his  lip 
To  hear  the  javel  so  good  men  to  nip. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale. 

Quick  wits  commonly  be  in  desire  new-fangled  ; 
in  purpose  unconstant  ;  bold  with  any  person  ;  busy 
in  every  matter  ;  soothing  such  as  be  present,  nip- 
ping any  that  is  absent.—  Asclutm,  Schoolmaster. 

a.  In  the  bud.     Destroy  prematurely. 

A  flower  doth  spread  and  dye  ; 
Thou  would'st  extend  me  to  some  good, 
Before  I  were  by  I'rost's  extremity  nipt  in  the  bud. 

Herbert. 

Had  he  not  been  nipt  in  the  bud,  he  might  have 
made  a  formidable  figure  in  his  own  works  among 
posterity.  —  A  ddison. 

From  such  encouragement  it  is  easy  to  guess  to 
what  perfection  1  might  have  brought  this  work, 
had  it  not  been  nipt  in  the  bud.  —  Arbuthnot,  His- 
tory of  John  Hull. 

b.  In  the  blossom. 

But  oh,  young  beauty  of  the  woods, 
Whom  nature  courts  with  fruits  and  flowers, 
Gather  the  flowers,  but  spare  the  buds  ; 
Lest  Flora,  angry  at  thy  crime 
To  kill  her  infants  in  their  prime, 
Should  quickly  make  the  example  yours  ; 
And,  ere  we  see, 
Nip  in  tlie  blossom  all  our  hopes  in  thee.       Marvel. 

Nip.  s. 

1.  Pinch  with  the  nails  or  teeth. 

I  am  sharply  taunted,  yea,  sometimes  with  pinches, 
nips,  and  bobs.  —  Ascham,  Schoolmaster. 

•2.  Small  cut. 

What  this  a  sleeve  ?  'tis  like  a  demicannon  ; 
What  up  and  down,  carved  like  an  apple-tart  ! 
Here's  snip,  and  nij>,  and  cut,  and  slish,  and  slash, 
Like  to  a  censer  in  a  barber's  shop. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 
3.  Blast. 

So  hasty  fruits  and  too  ambitious  flowers, 
Scorning  the  niidwifry  of  ripening  shovv'rs, 
In  spite  of  frosts,  spring  from  the  unwilling  earth, 
But  find  a  nip  untimely  as  their  birth.         Stepney. 

Nipfarthing.  s.     Miser  ;  curmudgeon. 
I  would  thee  not  a  nipfarthiny 

Nor  yet  a  niggard  have  ; 
Wilt  thou.  therefore,  a  drunkard  be, 
A  dingtlirift  and  a  knave  ? 

JJrant,  Translation  i/f  Horace,  sat.  i.  (Trench.) 
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nipper.  .?.     One  who  nips. 

1.  Satirist. 

Ready  backbiters,  sore  nippers,  and  spiteful  re- 
porters privily  of  good  men. — Ascliam. 

2.  Fore  tooth  of  a  horse. 

Nippers  [is]  a  term  applied  to  the  four  teeth  in 
the  front  part  of  a  horse's  mouth,  two  in  the  upper 
and  two  in  the  lower  jaw ;  they  are  put  forth  between 
the  second  and  third  year. — Sees,  Cyclopaedia. 

In  ihe  plural.    Small  pincers. 
Nipperkin.  s.     Little  cup ;  small  tankard. 
Nipple,  s. 

1.  Teat  of  breast. 

I  have  given  suck,  and  know  how  tender  'tis 
To  love  the  babe  that  milks  me. . . . 
I  would,  while  it  was  smiling  in  my  face, 
Have  pluck'd  my  nipple  from  his  boneless  gums. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  7. 

In  creatures  that  nourish  their  young  with 
milk  are  adapted  the  nipples  of  the  breast  to  the 
mouth  and  organs  of  suction. — Ray,  Wisdom  of  God 
manifested  in  the  Works  oftlie  Creation. 

As  his  foe  went  then  sufficed  away, 
Thoas  JEtolius  threw  a  dart,  that  did  his  pile  convey 
Above  his  nipple  through  his  lungs. 

Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Iliad. 

2.  Orifice  at  which  any  animal  liquor  is  sepa- 
rated ;  any  nipple-like  protuberance  with 
an  orifice. 

In  most  other  birds  there  is  only  one  gland,  in 
which  are  divers  little  cells  ending  in  two  or  three 
larger  cells,  lying  under  the  nipple  of  the  oil  bag.— 
Derharn,  Physico-Theology. 

Nipplewort,  s.  Native  plant  so  called  of 
the  genus  Lapsana. 

Common  nipplewort  or  dockorenes  is  met  with 
very  frequently  in  waste  as  well  as  cultivated  ground 
.  .  .  Dwarf  nipplewort,  or  swine's  succory  .  .  .  has 
the  root  small  and  tapering. — Gerarde,  Herball. 

Nirles.  s.  [  ?  ]     See  extract. 

Nirles  [is]  a  popular  name  of  Herpes  phly- 
ctecnodes.— Hooper,  Medical  Dictionary. 

Nis.     [ne  z's.]     Is  not.    Obsolete. 

Leave  me  those  hills,  where  harbrough  nis  to  see. 
Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar,  June. 

wisi  Prius.  s.  [Lat.  nisi  =  unless  +prius  = 
before,  previously.] 

1.  In  Law.     Writ  so  called.     See  extract. 

Nisi  Prius  [is]  a  judicial  writ,  which  lieth  in  case 
where  the  inquest  is  pannelled  and  returned  before 
the  justices  of  the  bank  ;  the  one  party  or  the  other 
making  petition  to  have  this  writ  for  the  ease  of  the 
country.  It  is  directed  to  the  sheriff,  commanding 
that  he  cause  the  men  impannelled  to  come  before 
the  justices  in  the  same  county,  for  the  determining 
of  the  cause  there,  except  it  be  so  difficult  that  it 
need  great  deliberation :  in  which  case  it  is  sent 
again  to  the  bank.  It  is  so  called  from  the  first 
words  of  the  writ  'nisi  apud  talein  locum  prius 
venerint ; '  whereby  it  appeareth,  that  justices  of 
assizes  and  justices  of  nisi  prius  differ.  So  that  jus- 
tices of  nisi  prius  must  be  one  of  them  before  whom 
the  cause  is  depending  in  the  bench,  with  some 
other  good  men  of  the  county  associated  to  him.— 
Cowell. 

2.  Court  so  called.    See  extract. 

A  term  originating  in  a  legal  fiction.  When  the 
pleadings  in  a  cause  in  one  of  the  superior  courts  of 
common  law  were  concluded,  and  an  issue  of  fact 
was  raised  between  the  parties,  the  issue  was  ap- 
pointed, by  the  entry  on  the  record  or  written  pro- 
ceedings, to  be  tried,  by  a  jury  from  the  county 
wherein  the  cause  of  action  arose,  at  Westminster,  un- 
less before  (nisi  prius)  the  day  appointed  the  judges 
of  assize  should  have  come  to  the  county  in  question, 
which  in  practice  they  always  did,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  their  circuits ;  and  the  causes  were  tried 
before  them  accordingly  by  virtue  of  their  commis- 
sion of  nisi  prius,  which  empowers  them  to  try  all 
questions  of  fact  issuing  out  of  the  courts  of  West- 
minster that  are  then  ripe  for  trial  by  jury.  Since 
the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act,  1852,  the  nisi  prius 
proviso,  as  it  was  called,  has  been  disused,  and  the 
trial  now  takes  place  on  circuit  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Causes  triable  at  nisi  prius  in  London  or  Middlesex 
are  tried  at  the  London  or  Westminster  sittings, 
held  in  and  after  every  term. — Brande  and  Cox, 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Wit.  s.     [A.S.  hnif.a.']     Egg  of  a  louse. 

The  whame,  or  burrel-fly,  is  vexatious  to  horses  in 
summer,  not  by  stinging  them,  but  only  by  their 
bombylious  noise,  or  tickling  them  in  sticking  their 
nits,  or  eggs  on  the  hair.  —  Derham,  Physico- 
Theology. 

Nitency.  s.  [Lat.  nitens,  -entis,  pres.  part,  of 
nltor  =  strive;  no  connection  with  niteo- 
shine.]  Endeavour ;  spring  to  expand  it- 
self. 

The  atoms  of  fire  accelerate  the  motion  of  these 
particles ;  from  which  acceleration  their  spring,  or 
314 
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endeavour  outward,  will  be  augmented ;  that  is, 
those  zones  will  have  a  strong  nitency  to  fly  wider 
open. — Boyle. 
Nitid.  adj.    [Lat.  nitidus  =  shining ;  niteo  = 

shine;   pres.  part,  nitens.      Neat  has  the 

same  origin.] 

1.  Bright ;  shining  with  clearness  and  smooth 
ness. 

We  restore  old  pieces  of  dirty  gold  to  a  clean  and 
nitid  yellow,  by  putting  them  into  fire  and  aqua 
fortis,  which  takes  off  the  adventitious  filth.— Boyle, 
On  Colours. 

2.  Spruce,  finikin  :  (applied  to  persons). 

Among  these  doth  the  nitid  spark  spend  out  his 
time :  this  is  the  gallants'  day.— Reeve,  God's  Plea 
for  Nineveh :  1657. 

Nitrate,   s.     In    Chemistry.     Salt  of  nitric 
acid ;    the  salts  of  nitrous  acid  being  ni- 
trites.    Of  these  the  commonest  are  : — 
1 .  Nitrate  of  potash.     See  Nitre. 
•2.  Nitrate  of  silver,  or  lunar  caustic  (from 
luna  =  moon,    th.e  alchemist's   term    for 
silver). 

Nitre,  s.  Salt  (nitrate)  of  potash  so  called  ; 
saltpetre. 

Some  tumultuous  cloud 
Instinct  with  fire  and  nitre  hurried  him. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  937. 
Some  steep  their  seed,  and  some  in  cauldrons  boil, 
With  vigorous  nitre,  and  with  lees  of  oil. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  i.  280. 
[Nitre  is]  the  salt  commonly  called  saltpetre,  as 
well  as  nitre ;  in  chemical  language  nitrate  of  potash, 
that  is,  composed  of  the  nitric  acid  and  potash.  It  is 
found  in  great  abundance,  in  a  state  of  incrustation 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  various  parts.  Artifi- 
cial methods  of  procuring  it  are  also  used. — Todd. 

[Nitre}  is  spontaneously  generated  in  the  soil,  and 
crystallises  upon  its  surface  in  several  parts  of  the 
world,  especially  in  India,  whence  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  nitre  used  in  Britain  is  derived.  The  cause  of 
its  formation  is  not  well  understood ;  it  is  probably 
connected  with  the  oxidation  of  ammonia.  The 
greater  part  of  the  rough  nitre  (imported  from  the 
East  Indies  is  in  broken  brown  crystals,  which  are 
more  or  less  deliquescent. . . .  Nitre  is  rapidly  de- 
composed by  charcoal  at  a  red  heat,  and  the  results 
are  carbonic  oxide.and  acid,  nitrogen,  and  carbonate 
of  potash,  formerly  called  NitrumTixum  and  White 
Flux.  —  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 

Nitric  (Acid),  adj.  [the  -ic  belongs  to  the 
artificial  nomenclature  of  Chemistry,  de- 
noting acids  with  double  equivalent  of 
oxygen.  —  see  Nitrous.]  Compound  of 
nitrogen  and  oxygen  so  called,  the  latter 
forming  the  larger  proportion ;  aqua  fortis 
(i.e.  strong  water). 

Although  nitric  acid  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  nor- 
mal constituent  of  the  urine,  yet  the  recent  inves- 
tigations of  Dr.  Bence  Jones  show  that  it  is  formed 
by  a  combustive  process  within  the  body,  whenever 
ainmoniacal  salts  are  introduced  into  the  system,  its 
amount,  however,  being  very  small.  He  ha,s  also 
found  that  it  is  generated  after  the  ingestion  of 
small  quantities  of  urea,  a  fact  which  affords  some 
confirmation  to  the  doctrine  of  Frerichs,  that  urea 
may  undergo  decomposition  into  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, whilst  still  circulating  in  the  current  of 
blood. — Dr.  Carpenter,  Principles  of  Physiology, 
§  641 :  1853. 

Nitrification,  s.  Conversion  into  nitrogen 
or  one  of  its  compounds. 

When  sufficient  access  of  air  is  admitted  during 
the  combustion  of  ammonia,  water  is  formed  as  well 
as  nitric  acid,  and  both  of  these  bodies  combine 
together.  The  presence  of  water  may  indeed  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  conditions  essential  to  ni- 
trification. Since  nitric  acid  cannot  exist  without 
it. ...  Azotised  animal  matter  is  not,  therefore,  the 
immediate  cause  of  nitrification :  it  contributes  to 
the  production  of  nitric  acid  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  a 
slow  and  continued  source  of  ammonia. .  . .  Ammo- 
nia, by  being  a  constituent  of  the  atmosphere,  is  a 
very  widely  diffused  cause  of  nitrification  which 
will  come  into  play  whenever  the  different  condi- 
tions necessary  for  the  oxidation  of  ammonia  are 
combined.  —  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  Translation  of 
Liebig's  Chemistry,  in  its  application  to  Agricul- 
ture and  Physiology,  pt.  ii.  ch.  viii. 

nitrogen,  s.  [the  -gen  belongs  to  the  arti- 
ficial language  of  Chemistry,  and  is  from 
the  root  of  ytwau  =  beget ;  as  in  Oxygen, 
Hydrogen,  Cyanogen,  &c. ;  hence  the 
word  means  '  generating  nitre.']  Elemen- 
tary gas  so  called,  the  mixture  of  which 
with  oxygen  constitutes  atmospheric  air. 
lu  this  the  nitrogen  is  an  element  (about 
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80  parts  in  1 00)  which  is  not  essential  to 
respiration  ;  in  other  words,  nitrogen  alone 
will  not  support  animal  life.  Hence,  its 
approximate  synonym,  azote,  from  the 
Greek  a  =  not,  £«w  =  live.  That  the  two 
words  are  often  used  together  may  be 
seen  from  the  extracts.  Nor  are  there 
wanting  reasons  for  the  apparent  inconsis- 
tency. The  verb  and  participle  in  -ize 
and  -ized  is  often  wanted ;  and  for  these 
azote  is  the  more  agreeable  word ;  espe- 
cially when  (as  is  often  the  case)  the  nega- 
tive prefix  accompanies.  Compare  azotized 
with  nitrogenized ;  non-azotized  with  non- 
nitrogenized ;  though  the  latter  word  is  by 
no  means  uncommon. 

[Nitrogen  is]  an  elastic  fluid,  invisible,  of  which, 
with  oxygen,  atmospheric  air  is  composed.  It  bears 
also  the  chemical  name  of  azote ;  and  exists  in  all 
animal  substances,  but  is  most  plentiful  in  the  at- 
mosphere.— Toad. 

[_Nitrogen~]  is  distinguished  from  other  gases  more 
by  negative  characters  than  by  any  striking  quality. 
It  is  not  a  supporter  of  combustion,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, extinguishes  all  burning  bodies  that  are  im- 
mersed in  it.  No  animal  can  live  in  it ;  but  yet  it 
exerts  no  injurious  action  either  on  the  lungs  or  on 
the  system  at  large,  the  privation  of  oxygen  gas  being 
the  sole  cause  of  death.  It  is  not  inflammable  like 
hydrogen ;  though  under  favourable  circumstances 
it  may  be  made  to  unite  with  oxygen.  Considerable 
doubt  exists  as  to  the  nature  of  nitrogen.  Though 
ranked  among  the  simple  non-metallic  bodies,  some 
circumstances  have  led  to  the  suspicion  that  it  ia 
compound ;  and  this  opinion  has  been  warmly  ad- 
vocated by  Davy  and  Berzelius. — Turner,  Elements 
of  Chemistry:  1847. 

An  animal  immersed  in  nitrogen  is  suffocated, 
whence  it  was  called  by  Lavoisier  azote  (from  a, 
privative,  and  fry,  life) :  but  if  that  term  be  taken 
m  its  strict  sense,  all  gaseous  bodies  (excepting  at- 
mospheric air)  might  be  included  under  it ;  for  even 
oxygen  itself  will  not  indefinitely  support  life ;  more- 
over nitrogen,  as  it  exists  in  the  atmosphere,  mixed 
with  oxygen,  appears  to  be  absolutely  essential  to 
animal  life ;  for  no  other  gas  can  be  substituted  for 
it.  Its  influence  in  respiration,  as  a  component  of 
atmospheric  air,  will  be  considered  afterwards.  It 
is  contained  in  many  organic  bodies.  If  we  consider 
the  term  nitrogen  as  merely  implying  that  it  is  a 
component  of  nitric  acid,  it  is  explicit  and  unobjec- 
tionable.— Brande.  Manual  of  Chemistry  :  1848. 

The  substances  which  are  required  by  animals  for 
the  development  and  maintenance  of  their  fabric 
are  of  two  kinds — the  organic  and  the  inorganic. . . . 
The  organic  compounds  usually  employed  as  food 
by  man,  are  partly  derived  from  the  animal,  and 
partly  from  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  and  they  may 
be  conveniently  arranged  under  the  four  following 
heads. ...  1.  The  saccharine  group. ...  2.  The  olea- 
ginous group. ...  3.  The  albuminous  group,  com- 
prising all  those  substances,  whether  derived  from 
the  animal  or  the  vegetable  kingdom,  which  are, 
closely  allied  to  albumen,  and  through  it  to  the 
animal  tissues  generally  in  their  chemical  composi- 
tion. In  this  group  a  large  proportion  of  azote  ia 
united  with  the  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon  of 
the  preceding.  . . .  The  substance  which  cannot  be 
arranged  under  either  of  the  preceding  groups  are, 
for  the  most  part,  of  the  non-azotized  class. ...  As 
in  almost  every  alimentary  substance,  whether  vege- 
table or  animal,  the  two  classes  of  com  pounds  are 
mingled,  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  which  it  may 
contain  affords  a  tolerably  correct  measure  of  the 
amount  of  albuminous  matter  which  it  includes, 
and  therefore  of  its  histogenitic  value ;  where,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  is  the 
smallest,  that  of  hydro-carbon  is  the  largest,  and 
the  proportion  of  the  combustive  material  is  the 
highest.— Dr.  Carpenter,  Principles  of  human  Phy- 
siology,  pp.396— 401:  1853. 

Used  along  with  azote. 

It  is  then  ammonia  which  yields  nitrogen  to  the 
vegetable  albumen,  the  principal  azotised  consti- 
tuent of  plants. — Liebig,  Chemistry  in  its  applica- 
tions to  Agriculture  and  Physiology,  translated  by 
Dr.  Lyon  Play  fair ',  pt.  i.  ch.  v. :  1847. 

Nitrous,  adj. 

I.  Impregnated,  connected  with,  relating  to, 
productive  of,  consisting  of,  nitre. 

Earth  and  water,  mingled  by  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
gather  nitrous  fatness  more  than  either  of  them  to- 
gether.— Bacon. 

The  northern  air  being  more  fully  charged  with 
those  particles  supposed  nitrous,  which  are  the  ali- 
ment of  fire,  is  fittest  to  maintain  the  vital  heat  in 
that  activity  which  is  sufficient  to  move  such  an  un- 
wieldy bulk  with  duo  celerity. — Hay. 

He  to  quench  his  drought  so  much  inclined 
'  May  snowy  fields  and  nitrous  pastures  find, 
Meet  stores  of  cold  so  greedily  pursued, 
And  be  refreshed  with  never-wasting  food. 

Sir  It.  jUlackmore. 


NIT  R 

2.  In  Chemistry  :"  (with  a  definite  import  at- 
tached to  the  termination  -ous,  as  opposed 
to  -ic  in  nitric  ;  see  Nitric).  Compound 
of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  (with  a  smaller 
relative  proportion  of  oxygen,  i.e.  a  larger 
one  of  nitrogen)  so  called  ;  laughing  gas. 
In  consequence  of  t  he  discovery  of  the  respira- 
bility  and  extraordina  ry  effects  of  nitrous  oxide,  or 
the  dephlogisticated  nitrous  gas  of  Dr.  Priestley, 
made  in  April,  17S9,  in  a  manner  to  be  particularly 
described  hereafter,  I  was  induced  to  carry  on  the 
following  investigation  concerning  its  composition, 
properties,  combinations,  and  mode  of  operation  on 
living  beings.  In  the  course  of  this  investigation  I 
have  met  with  many  difficulties ;  some  arising  from 
the  novel  and  obscure  nature  of  the  subject,  and 
others  from  a  want  of  coincidence  in  the  observa- 
tions of  different  experimentalists  on  the  properties 
and  mode  of  production  of  the  gas.  By  extending 
my  researches  to  the  different  substances  connected 
with  nitrous  oxide,  nitrous  gas,  and  ammonia,  and 
by  multiplying  the  comparisons  of  facts,  I  have 
succeeded  in  removing  the  greater  number  of  these 
difficulties,  and  have  been  enabled  to  give  a  tolera- 
bly clear  history  of  the  combination  of  oxygen  and 
nitrogen.— Sir  H.  Davy,  Researches.,  Chemical  and 
Philosophical,  chiefly  concerning  Nitrous  Oxide, 
&c.,  introd. 

From  the  facts  detailed  in  the  preceding  pages,  it 
appears  that  the  immediate  effects  of  nitrous  oxide 
upon  the  living  system  are  analogous  to  those  of 
diffusible  stimuli.  Both  increase  the  force  of  circu 
lation,  produce  pleasurable  feeling,  alter  the  condi 
tion  of  the  organs  of  sensation,  and  in  their  mosi 
extensive  action  destroy  life.  In  the  mode  q 
operation  of  nitrous  oxide  and  diffusible  stimuli 
considerable  differences,  however,  exist.  Diffusible 
Stimuli  act  immediately  on  the  muscular  and  ner- 
vous fibre.  Nitrous  oxide  operates  upon  them  only 
by  producing  peculiar  changes  in  the  composition 
of  the  blood.  Diffusible  stimuli  affect  that  part  of 
the  system  most  powerfully  to  which  they  are  ap- 
plied, and  act  on  the  whole  only  by  means  of  its 
sympathy  with  that  part.  Nitrous  oxide  in  combi- 
nation with  the  blood,  is  universal  in  its  application 
and  action. — Ibid. 

witry.  adj.  Charged  with,  having  the  cha- 
racter of,  nitre. 

Winter  my  theme  confines ;  whose  nitry  wind 
.    Shall  crust  the  slabby  mire,  and  kennels  bind. 

Gay,  Trivia,  ii.  319 
Wittily,  adv.     Lousily. 

One  Bell  was  put  to  death  at  Tyburn  for  moving 
a  new  rebellion ;  he  was  a  man  nittily  needy,  and 
therefore  adventurous. — Sir  J.  Hayward. 
witty,  adj.     [from  nit.'}     Abounding  with 
nits. 

I'll  know  the  poor  egregious  nitty  rascal. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster. 

witty,  adj.     [?  from  nitid."]     ?  Finikin. 
O  dapper,  rare,  compleat,  sweet  nittie  youth. 

Marston,  Satires,  iii :  1598. 

Wiveous.  adj.  [Lat.  niveus,  nix,  nivis  — 
snow.]  Snowy ;  snow. 

Cinabar  becomes  red  by  the  acid  exhalation  of 
sulphur,  which  ptherways  presents  a  pure  and  ni- 
veous white. — Sir  T.  Browne. 
wizy.  s.     [probably  from  Nias.]     Dunce; 
simpleton.     Obsolete. 

True  criticks  laugh,  and  bid  the  trifling  nisy 
Go  read  Quintilian.  Anonymous. 

[A  learned  writer  notices  the  Hebrew  nibzeh,  a  word 
of  reproach,  to  express  the  utmost  contempt  of 
any  man's  person ;  and  he  says, '  if  it  be  considered 
that  the  6  of  the  ancients  had  a  very  soft  pronun- 
ciation in  some  cases,  in  all  probability  the  word 
still  lives  in  our  language,  and  is  the  same  with 
ni&ey.'  Harris  on  the  53rd  chap,  of  Isaiah,  p.  102. 
It  may  be,  however,  of  the  same  origin  with  zany.— 
Todd.] 

Wo.  Particle  by  which  a  categorical  answer 
is  delivered  in  the  negative ;  the  corres- 
ponding affirmative  being  Yes.  It  is  con- 
sidered that  these  two  words  form,  as  parts 
of  speech,  a  class  by  themselves.  Each 
can,  by  itself,  constitute  a  proposition :  Yes 
=  it  is  so  :  No  =  it  is  not  so.  Such  propo- 
sitions, however,  when  they  stand  alone, 
are  merely  grammatical  ones.  Import 
they  have  none,  unless  preceded  by  another, 
which  tells  us  what  is  affirmed  or  denied. 
It  is  on  this  double  property  that  the  claim 
of  the  two  words  under  notice  to  consti- 
tute a  class  is  founded — No  being  the  ne- 
gative, Yes,  the  affirmative  categorematic 
particle. 

Used  substantially ;    i.e.  as  the  word 
itself. 


NO 

Our  courteous  Antony, 

Whom  ne'er  the  word  of  no,  woman  heard  speak, 
Being  barber'd  ten  times  o'er,  goes  to  the  feast. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  2. 
'  But  Stephen  says  no, . . .  he  says  that  these  great 
men  have  never  made  use  of  us  but  as  tools ;  and 
that  the  people  never  can  have  their  rights  until 
they  produce  competent  champions  from  their  own 
order." — £.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  iii.  ch.  v. 

In  the  plural:  (i.e.  as  iTfs  and  ans,' l  None 
of  your  t/s '). 

Henceforth  my  wooing  mind  shall  be  exprest, 
In  russet  yeas  and  honest  kersey  noes. 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  v.  2. 

Used  to  reiterate  and  introduce  an  amplifi- 
cation of  a  previous  negation. 
My  name's  Macbeth. — 

The  devil  himself  could  not  pronounce  a  title 
More  hateful  to  mine  ear. — No,  nor  more  fearful. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  7. 

Never  more 

This  hand  shall  combat  on  the  crooked  shore : 
No :  let  the  Grecian  powers,  opprest  in  fight, 
Unpity'd  perish  in  their  tyrant's  sight. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  the  First  Book 
of  the  Iliad. 

Prefixed  to  a  negative  sentence. 

No,  not  the  bow  which  so  adorns  the  skies, 
So  glorious  is,  or  boasts  so  many  dies.  Waller. 

Wo.     Not  one,  not  any:  (i.e.  not  so  much  as 
one,  as  opposed  to  more  than  one). 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  construction  of 
no  is  exactly  that  of  an  (a)  and  the ;  all 
being  equally  incapable  of  forming  even 
the  predicate  of  a  proposition,  and  (as 
such)  in  a  different  condition  from  the 
ordinary  adjectives  and  pronouns :  no  and 
none  being  nearly  in  the  same  relation  to 
one  another  as  my  and  mine.  Combina- 
tions like  none  other  (i.  e.  with  the  negative 
preceding  the  noun)  are  comparatively 
rare.  There  are  no  (for  there  are  none) 
is  non-existent. 

So  much  for  the  construction.  In  the 
way  of  import  no  is  more  closely  connected 
with  an  and  the  (the  recognized  articles) 
than  it  is  with  my  and  thy,  which  the  edi- 
tor has  (from  an  unwillingness  to  innovate 
rather  than  on  any  true  grammatical  prin- 
ciple) merely  called  swi-articular. 

The  statement  that  no  is  more  akin  to 
the  recognised  articles  than  to  the  sub- 
articular  possessive  pronouns  now  com- 
mands notice.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
my,  thy,  her,  our,  your,  and  their  are  so 
closely  allied  to  each  other  as  to  form  a 
definite  and  compact  class.  But  as  this 
only  separates  no  from  them  it  is  scarcely 
enough.  What  connects  it  with  an  and  the  ? 

If  we  take  the  three  words  by  which 
Quantity,  in  the  strict  logical  sense  of  the 
term,  is  denoted,  viz.  (1)  All,  (2)  None, 
and  (3)  Some,  we  shall  find  that  the  first 
has  an  appropriate  equivalent  in  every  one, 
a  word  which,  like  none,  contains  the  nu- 
meral one,  as  an  element,  and  which,  like 
none,  can  stand  as  a  predicate. 

I  have  none, 
Give  me  every  one. 

Subtract,  however,  one,  and  it  becomes 
clear  that  every,  like  no,  is  as  articular  in 
its  construction  as  an  (a)  or  the.  Some  has, 
in  the  present  English,  no  word  that  stands 
to  it  in  the  relation  of  every,  no,  and  an  to 
every  one,  none,  and  one.  Yet  many  facts 
show  that,  like  the  words  expressing  uni- 
versal, those  which  express  particular, 
quantity,  have  a  tendency  to  take  the  guise 
of  articles.  Indeed,  the  Greek  enclitic  nc 
is  an  article — an  article  indefinite  and  post- 
positive. Subordinate,  however,  to  parti- 
cular are  the  words  definite  and  indefinite  ; 
and,  as  definite  and  indefinite,  negative  and 
universal,  the  four  words  this,  an,  no,  and 
every,  are  connected  both  in  Grammar  and 
in  Logic. 
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Between  the  No  of  the  present  entry  and 
the  No  of  the  preceding,  there  is  a  wide 
difference.  In  the  categoric  No,  a  word  of 
two  letters  comports  itself  as  a  whole  pro- 
position with  its  three  terms  :  in  the  arti- 
cular No,  a  word  otherwise  separate  and 
independent  is  so  merged  into  another  as 
to  make  little  more  than  the  part  of  a  pro- 
position. 

Here  ends  what  need  be  said  about  No 
as  a  part  of  speech ;  under  which  aspect 
we  have  considered  it  in  its  two  extreme 
forms :  1 .  As  a  full  sentence,  or  as  a 
Categorical  (indeed  as  something  more)  =  it 
is  not,  and  the  like.  2.  As  the  fraction  of 
a  term,  or  as  an  article. 

But  beyond  this  it  has  two  other  uses. 
1 .  It  may  be  used  as  an  element  in  an  or- 
dinary compound.  For  this  use  see  under 
Nothing.  2.  It  may  be  used  for  Not; 
under  the  entry  of  which  word  its  import 
in  such  combinations  as  no  longer,  and 
whether  or  no,  may  be  found.  Thirdly,  it 
has  a  power  which  is  something  between 
that  of  an  ordinary  English  element  in 
composition  and  a  separate  word.  This, 
up  to  a  certain  point,  will  be  noticed  here. 
The  preliminary  which  best  helps  us  to 
understand  this,  lies  in  the  difference  be- 
tween Simple  Negatives  and  Privatives. 

a.  A  Simple  Negative  merely  denies 
that  A  is  not  B,  or  that  A  does  not  do  B  ; 
as, 

John  is  not  wicked, 

John  does  not  spend  much  money. 
The  base  of  which  is  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  John  should  be  wicked,  for  he 
might  just  as  well  have  been  good,  or  why 
he  should  not  spend  much  money — which 
he  might  do.  Here  not  simply  says  that 
out  of  two  comparatively  indifferent  things, 
one  is  not  the  case.  In  the  analysis  hereof, 
we  have  two  elements ;  a  predicate  which 
is  wholly  indifferent,  and  a  separate  word 
which  tells  us  in  which  way  it  is  to  be 
taken ;  i.e.  the  negative  and  its  adjunct 
are  wholly  different  words.  This  is  a 
common  combination. 

He  is  not  a  bad  man ; 

He  does  not  act  badly. 

Whether  we  say  this,  or 
He  is  no  bad  man ; 
He  is  no  bad  actor  (or  doer), 

is,  in  the  present  consideration,  unimpor- 
tant. 

But  what  if  there  were  a  presumption 
that  a  quality,  or  action,  was  not  indif- 
ferent ;  that  it  was  a  quality,  or  action, 
which,  in  itself,  was  more  likely  than  not ; 
that  it  was  an  action  in  favour  of  which 
there  was  a  presumption,  but  which  pre- 
sumption, in  this  particular  case,  was 
wrong  ?  The  simplest  way  of  suggesting 
this  is  to  lay  an  emphasis  on  the  negative  j 
as 

John  is  not  a  bad  man, 

(though  you  may  think  he  is).     But  this  is 
a  point  of  elocution  rather  than  language. 

Let  the  difference  between  such  words  as 
blind,  and  deaf,  and  such  words  as  not- 
seeing,  not-hearing,  explain  the  matter  a 
little  more.  Blind  and  deaf  mean  unable 
to  see  and  hear ;  but  they  mean  also  that 
seeing  and  hearing  are,  in  the  natural  state 
of  things,  presumed  as  a  matter  of  course. 
This  is  much  more  than  a  mere  negation. 
In  the  terms  before  us  they  have  positive 
words  to  express  this  ;  for,  be  it  noted,  no 
negative  element  appears  in  either  of  the 
two. 

But  words  equivalent  to  them  are  formed 
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by  prefixing  negatives  :  in  which  case  the 
negative  may  be  either — 

a.  Unaltered  in  form ; 

b.  Modified;  or 

c.  A  wholly  different  element.   This  last 
is  the  case  in  the  Greek  a  (privative),  as 
contrasted  with  oi>.    The  first  is  the  case 
with  such  a  word  as  no  meaning,  when  it 
denotes,  as  it  does  in  the  following  line, 
the  absence  of  meaning  when  meaning  is  ex- 
pected or  presumed. 

Woman  and  fool  are  two  hard  things  to  hit ; 
For  true  no  meaning  puzzles  more  than  wit. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  ii.  113. 
Here  there  is  so  close  an  approach  to  a 
compound  (if  not  an  actual  compound) 
that  no  is  rather  a  part  of  a  word  than  a 
word  of  itself :  no  being  privative.  But 
would  not-meaning  give  us  a  genuine  Eng- 
lish compound  ?  Would  no  meaning  in  its 
ordinary  sense  do  so,  as,  'that  sentence 
has  no  meaning"  ?  No,  here,  corresponds 
rather  to  the  Latin  Non,  under  which  a 
further  notice  will  be  found. 
No-man's-land,  s.  In  Navigation  See  ex- 
tract. 

No-man's-land  [is]  a  space  in  midships  between 
the  after  part  of  the  belfrey  and  the  fore  part  of  a 
ship's  boat,  when  she  is  stowed  upon  the  booms,  as 
in  a  deep-waisted  vessel.  This  term  is  probably 
derived  from  the  situation,  as  being  neither  on  the 
starboard  nor  larboard  side  of  the  ship,  but  being 
situate  in  the  middle,  partakes  equally  of  all  those 
places.— Falconer,  Nautical  Dictionary.  (Burney.) 
Nob.  s.  [£no&.]  Head.  Colloquial. 

Diocletian,  in  his  garden,  found  more  repose  than 
on  the  imperial  seat  of  Rome;  and  the  nob  of 
Charles  the  Fifth  ached  seldomer  under  a  monk's 
cowl  than  under  the  diadem. — C.  Lamb.  Letter  to 
Bernard  Barton,  December  8th,  1829. 

Some  pointed  and  mowed  at  him ;  some  cursed 
him  for  a  sneak,  and  all  shunned  his  society ;  voices 
were  heard  in  the  hedeerows,  as  he  passed  through 
the  village  at  dusk, '  Who  was  put  in  the  stocks  ? — 
baa!'  'Who  got  a  bloody  nob  for  playing  spy  to 
Nick  Stirn?— baa !  '—Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  iii. 
ch.  xiii. 

Nob.  .s.   Abbreviation  of  Nobleman.    Col- 
loquial. 

1  Michael  Radley,'  said  the  President.  '  Do  yon 
voluntarily  swear  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God 
and  before  these  witnesses,  that  you  will  execute 
with  zeal  and  alacrity,  so  far  as  in  you  lies,  every 
task  and  injunction  that  the  majority  of  your 
brethren,  testified  by  the  mandate  of  this  grand 
committee,  shall  impose  upon  you.  in  furtherance  of 
our  common  welfare,  of  which  they  are  the  sole 
judges;  such  as  the  chastisement  of  nobs,  the  as- 
sassination of  oppressive  and  tyrannical  masters,  or 
the  demolition  of  all  mills,  works,  and  shops,  that 
shall  be  deemed  by  us  incorrigible  ?  Do  you  swear 
this  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  and  before 
these  witnesses  ? '  '  I  do  swear  it,'  replied  a  tremu- 
lous voice.— Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  iv.  ch.  iii. 

Mr.  Pinch  complying,  at  once  imparted  the  intel- 
ligence to  Mr.  Tigg,  who  shook  him  warmly  by  the 
hand  in  return,  assuring  him  that  his  faith  in  any- 
thing and  everything  was  again  restored.    It  was 
not  so  much,  he  said,  for  the  temporary  relief  of  this 
assistance  that  he  prized  it,  as  for  its  vindication  of 
the  high  principle   that   Nature's  nobs  felt  with 
Nature's  nobs,  and  that  true  greatness  of  soul  sym- 
pathised with  true  greatness  of  soul,  all  the  world 
over.— Dickens.  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  viii. 
Nobby,  adj.    Having  the  character  of,  re- 
lating to,  connected  with,  a  nob;  capital; 
excellent.     Colloquial. 
Nobiiitation.  s.     Act  of  ennobling. 

Both  the  prerogatives  and  rights  of  the  Divine 
Majesty  are  concerned,  and  also  the  perfection,  no- 
bilitation,  and  salvation  of  the  souls  of  men.— Dr, 
H.  More,  Antidote  against  Idolatry,  ch.ii. 

Nobility,  s. 

1.  Antiquity  of  family  joined  with  splendour 

When  I  took  up  Boccace  unawares.  I  fell  on  the 
same  argument  of  preferring  virtue  to  nobility  of 
blood,  and  titles,  in  the  story  of  Sigismunda.— 
Dryden,  Preface  to  tlie  Fables. 

Long  galleries  of  ancestors  and  all 
The  follies  which  ill  grace  a  country  hall, 
Challenge  nor  wonder  or  esteem  from  me : 
Virtue  alone  is  true  nobility. 

Stepney,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  viu.  34 

2.  Rank  or  dignity  of  several  degrees,  con- 
ferred by  sovereigns. 

If  I  be  a  noble,  I  have  none  of  the  accidents  oi 

nobility  :  I  cannot  offer  you  wealth,  splendour,  or 
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power ;  but  I  can  offer  you  the  devotion  of  an  en- 
tranced being— aspirations  that  you  shall  guide— an 
ambition  that  you  shall  govern  !— B.  Disraeli,  Sybil. 

3.  Persons  of  high  rank;  persons  who  are 
exalted  above  the  commons. 

It  is  a  purposed  thing, 
To  curb  the  will  of  the  nobility. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 
The  ancient  nobility  I  will  lay  by, 
And  new  ones  create,  their  rooms  to  supply ; 
And  they  shall  raise  fortunes  for  my  own  fry. 

Marvel. 

They  [the  players]  also,  it  is  added,  were  permitted 
to  act  at  the  country  houses  of  some  of  the  nobility ; 
and  even  obtained  leave  at  particular  festivals  to 
resume  their  public  performances  at  the  Red  Bull. 
—Craik,  History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  6. 

4.  Dignity ;  grandeur ;  greatness. 

Though  she  hated  Amphialus,  yet  the  nobility  of 
her  courage  prevailed  over  it :  and  she  desired  he 
might  be  pardoned  that  youthful  errour ;  consider- 
ing the  reputation  he  had  to  be  the  best  knight  in 
the  world ;  so  as  hereafter  he  governed  himself,  as 
one  remembering  his  fault. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

But  ah,  my  muse,  I  would  thou  hadst  facility 
To  work  my  goddess  so  by  thy  invention, 
On  me  to  cast  those  eyes  where  shine  nobility.     Id. 

Base  men,  being  in  love,  have  then  a  nobility  in 
their  natures  more  than  is  native  to  them. — Sliake- 
spear,  Othello,  ii.  1. 

They  thought  it  great  their  sovereign  to  controul, 
And  named  their  pride,  nobility  of  soul. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  1220. 

Noble,  adj.     [Lat.  nobilis;  nobilitas, -ati&  = 
nobility.] 

1.  Of  an  ancient  and  splendid  family. 

Choosing  rather  to  die  manfully,  than  to  come 
into  the  hands  of  the  wicked,  to  be  abused  other- 
wise than  beseemed  his  noble  birth. — 2  Maccabees, 
Xiv.  42. 

To  the  Chartists,  indeed,  the  factious  embroil- 
ment at  first  was  of  no  great  moment,  except  as  the 
breaking  up  and  formation  of  cabinets  might  delay 
the  presentation  of  the  National  Petition.  They 
had  long  ceased  to  distinguish  between  the  two 
parties  who  then  and  now  contend  for  power.  And 
they  were  right.  Between  the  noble  lord  who  goes 
out,  and  the  right  honourable  gentleman  who  comes 
in,  where  is  the  distinctive  principle  ?— B.  Disraeli, 
Sybil,  ch.  xv. 

2.  Exalted  to  a  rank  above  the  commonalty. 

From  virtue  first  began, 

The  difference  that  distinguish'd  man  from  man  : 
He  claim'd  no  title  from  descent  of  blood, 
But  that  which  made  him  noble,  made  him  good. 

Dryden,  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  509. 

3.  Great ;  worthy  ;  illustrious. 

Thus  this  man  died,  leaving  his  death  for  an  ex- 
ample of  a  noble  courage,  and  a  memorial  of  virtue. 
— 2  Maccabees,  vi.  31. 

To  vice  industrious,  but  to  nobler  deeds 
Timorous.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  116. 

A  noble  stroke  he  lifted  high, 
Which  hung  not,  but  with  tempest  fell. 

Ibid.  vi.  189. 

Those  two  great  things  that  so  engross  the  desires 
and  designs  of  both  the  nobler  and  ignobler  sort  of 
mankind,  are  to  be  found  in  religion ;  namely,  wis- 
dom and  pleasure. — South,  Sermons. 

4.  Exalted ;  elevated ;  sublime. 

My  share  in  pale  Pyrene  I  resign, 
And  claim  no  part  in  all  the  mighty  nine : 
Statues,  with  winding  ivy  crown'd,  belong 
To  nobler  poets,  for  a  nobler  song. 

Dryden,  Translation  ofPersius,  Prologue 
to  the  first  Satire. 

5.  Free ;  generous ;  liberal ;  ingenuous. 

These  were  more  noble  than  those  in  Thessalonica, 
in  that  they  received  the  word  with  all  readiness  of 
mind. — Acts,  xvii.  11. 

6.  Applied  in  Alchemy  and  Chemistry  to  the 
metals.     Resistant  to  the  influence  of,  not 
acted  on  by,  oxygen. 

When  the  metals  are  exposed  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures to  the  action  of  oxygen,  or  of  common  air, 
which  produces  analogous,  though  less  powerful 
effects,  they  are  very  differently  affected.  If  the  gas 
be  perfectly  dry,  few  of  them  suffer  any  change,  un- 
less heated  in  it ;  they  then  lose  their  metallic  charac- 
ters, and  form  an  important  series  of  compounds, 
the  metallic  oxides,  or  calces,  as  they  were  formerly 
termed,  and  the  term  calcination  is  synonymous 
with  oxidizcment  or  oxidation.  A  few  of  the  metals 
resist  the  action  of  heat  and  air  so  completely,  that 
they  may  be  kept  in  fusion  in  an  open  crucible  for 
many  hours  without  undergoing  change.  This  is  the 
case  with  platinum  and  gold ;  hence  they  and  a  few 
others  were  called  noble  metals. — Brande,  Manual 
of  Chemistry :  1848. 

Noble.  s.     Person  of  high  rank. 

Upon  the  nobles  of  the  children  of  Israel  he  laid 
not  his  hand. — Exodus,  xxiv.  11. 

How  many  nobles  then  should  hold  their  places, 
That  must  strike  sail  to  spirits  of  vile  sort ! 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  v.  2 
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What  the  nobles  once  said  in  parliament,  Nolumus 
leges  Anglise  mutari,  is  imprinted  in  the  hearts  of 
all  the  people. — Bacon. 

The  nobles  amongst  the  Romans  took  care  in  their 
last  wills,  that  they  might  have  a  lamp  in  their  mo- 
numents.— Bishop  Wilkins. 

See  all  our  nobles  begging  to  be  slaves, 
See  all  our  fools  aspiring  to  be  knaves. 

Pope,  Epilogue  to  the  Satires,  dial.  L 

The  second  natural  division  of  power,  is  of  such 
men  who  have  acquired  large  possessions,  and  con- 
sequently dependencies ;  or  descend  from  ancestors 
who  have  left  them  great  inheritances,  together 
with  an  hereditary  authority :  these  easily  unite  in 
thoughts  and  opinions.  Thus  commences  a  great 
council  or  senate  of  nobles,  for  the  weighty  affairs  of 
the  nation. — Swift. 

It  may  be  the  disposition  of  young  nobles,  that 
they  expect  the  accomplishments  of  a  good  educa- 
tion without  the  least  expence  of  time  or  study. — 
Id.,  Modern  Education. 

Nothing,  however,  could  be  more  decorous  than 
the  general  conduct  of  the  company,  though  they 
consisted  principally  of  factory  people.  The  waiters 
flew  about  with  as  much  agility  as  if  they  were 
serving  nobles. — Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  ii.  ch.  x. 

Noble,  s.  [  ?  ]  Coin  rated  at  six  shillings 
and  eightpence  ;  sum  of  six  and  eightpence. 

He  coined  nobles,  of  noble,  fair,  and  fine  gold. — 
Camden. 

Many  fair  promotions 
Are  daily  given,  to  ennoble  those 
That  scarce,  some  two  days  since,  were  worth  a 
noble.  Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  3. 

Upon  every  writ  procured  for  debt  or  damage, 
amounting  to  forty  pounds  or  more,  a  noble,  that  is 
six  shillings  and  eightpence,  is,  and  usually  hath 
been  paid  to  fine. — Bacon. 

Now,  if  this  mysterious  Lady  of  the  Manor— this 
fair  Lindabrides  of  Tony  Fire-the-Fagot,  be  so  ad- 
mirable a  piece  as  men  say,  why  there's  chance  that 
she  may  aid  me  to  melt  my  nobles  into  groats; 
and,  again,  if  Anthony  be  so  wealthy  a  chuff  as  re- 
port speaks  him,  he  may  prove  the  philosopher's 
stone  to  me,  and  convert  my  groats  into  fair  rose- 
nobles  again. — Sir  W.  Scott,  Kenilworth,  ch.  iii. 

Lambourne  stopped  but  an  instant  to  gather  the 
nobles  which  his  late  companion  had  flung  towards 
him  so  unceremoniously,  and  muttered  to  himself, 
while  he  put  them  up  in  his  purse  along  with  the 
gratuity  of  Varney, '  1  spoke  to  yonder  gulls  of  El- 
dorado—By  Saint  Anthony,  there  is  no  Eldorado 
for  men  of  our  stamp  equal  to  bonny  Old  England ! 
It  rains  nobles,  by  Heaven — they  lie  on  the  grass  as 
thick  as  dew-drops— you  may  have  them  for  gather- 
ing. And  if  I  have  not  my  share  of  such  glittering 
dew-drops,  may  my  sword  melt  like  an  icicle.' — 
Ibid.  ch.  iv. 

Noble,  s.  [  ?  ]  British  fish  so  called  (Cot- 
tus  cataphractus) ;  armed  bull- head ;  lyrie  ; 
sea-poacher;  pluck;  pogge. 

Nobleman,  s.     One  who  is  ennobled. 

If  I  blush, 
It  is  to  see  a  nobleman  want  manners. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 
The  nobleman  is  he,  whose  noble  mind 
Is  flll'd  with  inborn  worth. 

Dryden,  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale. 

Nobleness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  No- 
ble. 

1 .  Greatness  ;    worth  ;    dignity  ;    magnani- 
mity. 

The  nobleness  of  life 
Is  to  do  this ;  when  such  a  mutual  pair, 
And  such  a  twain  can  do't. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  i. 

Any  thing 

That  my  ability  may  undergo, 
And  nobleness  impose.          Id.,  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  3. 

True  nobleness  would 
Learn  him  forbearance  from  so  foul  a  wrong. 

Id.,  Richard  II.,  iv.  1. 

He  that  does  as  well  in  private  between  God  and 
his  own  soul,  as  in  public,  hath  given  himself  a 
testimony  that  his  purposes  are  full  of  honesty, 
nobleness,  and  integrity. — Jeremy  Taylor. 

Greatness  of  mind,  and  nobleness,  their  seat 
Build  in  her  loveliest. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  557. 

There  is  not  only  a  congruity  herein  between  the 

nobleness  of  the  faculty  and  the  object,  but  also  the 

faculty  is  enriched  and  advanced  by  the  worth  of 

the  object.— (Sir  M.  Hale. 

You  have  not  only  been  careful  of  my  fortune, 
which  was  the  effect  of  your  nobleness,  but  you  have 
been  solicitous  of  my  reputation,  which  is  that  of 
your  kindness. — Dryden. 

2.  Splendour  of  descent ;  lustre  of  pedigree. 

3.  Stateliness. 

For  nobleness  of  structure,  and  riches,  it  [the 
abbey  of  Reading]  was  equal  to  most  in  England.— 
Ashmole,  Berkshire,  ii.  341. 

Nobless.  s.  [Fr.  noblesse,  the  form  in  which 
alone  the  word  is  used  at  the  present  dtiy. 
Compare  Riches  from  llichesse.~\ 
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1.  Nobility. 

Fair  branch  of  nobless,  flower  of  chivalry, 
That  with  your  worth  the  world  amazed  make. 

Spenser 

2.  Dignity;  greatness. 

Thou,  whose  nobless  keeps  one  stature  still. 
And  one  true  posture,  though  besieged  with  ill. 

B.  Jonson,  Epigrams,  102 

3.  Noblemen  collectively. 

Let  us  haste  to  hear  it, 
And  call  the  nobless  to  the  audience. 

Shakespear.  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

I  know  no  reason  we  should  give  that  advantage 
to  the  commonality  of  England  to  be  foremost  in 
brave  actions,  which  the  nobless  of  France  would 
never  suffer  in  their  peasants. — Dryden. 

French,  rather  than  even  approximately 
English. 

His  fancies  spread  wonderfully  among  the  no- 
blesse.— Bishop  Warburton,  An  Enquiry  into  the 
Causes  of  Prodigies  and  Miracles. 

The  intendant  of  Gascony,  among  other  mag' 
nificent  festivities,  treated  the  noblesse  of  the  pro- 
vince with  a  dinner  and  desert. — H.  Walpole,  World, 
no.  6. 

My  enquiries  and  observations  did  not  present  to 
me  any  incorrigible  vices  in  the  noblesse  of  France. 
— Burke. 

True  noblesse  consists  in  a  liberal  education,  and 
honourable  pursuits  and  employments,  followed 
even  from  the  cradle.  Wealth  may  confer  this,  but 
it  must  be  hereditary,  not  acquired.  The  upstart 
himself,  whatever  may  be  his  talents  or  opulence, 
will  seldom  have  the  sentiments  and  inclinations  of 
a  gentleman. —  Michell,  Principles  of  Legislation : 
1796. 

Noblewoman,  s.     Female  who  is  ennobled. 

These  noblewomen  maskers  spake  good  French 
unto  the  Frenchmen ;  which  delighted  them  very 
much  to  hear  these  ladies  speak  to  them  in.  their 
own  tongue. — Cavendish,  Life  of  Wolsey. 

Nobly,  adv.    In  a  noble  manner. 

1.  Of  ancient  and  splendid  extraction. 

Only  a  second  laurel  did  adorn 
His  colleague  Catulus,  though  nobly  born  : 
He  shared  the  pride  of  the  triumphal  bay, 
But  Marius  won  the  glory  of  the  day. 

Stepney,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  viii.  456. 

2.  Greatly  ;  illustriously ;  magnanimously. 

Did  he  not  straight  the  two  delinquents  tear, 
That  were  the  slaves  of  drink  and  thralls  of  sleep  ? 
Was  not  that  nobly  done? 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  6. 
This  fate  he  could  have  'scaped,  but  would  not 

lose 

Honour  for  life,  but  rather  nobly  chose 
Death  from  their  fears,  than  safety  from  his  own. 

Sir  J.  Denfiam,  On  the  Earl  of  Str afford' s 
Trial  and  Death. 

S.  Grandly;  splendidly. 

There  could  not  have  been  a  more  magnificent 
design  than  that  of  Trajan's  pillar.  Where  could  an 
emperor's  ashes  have  been  so  nobly  lodged,  as  in 
the  midst  of  his  metropolis,  and  on  the  top  of  so 
exalted  a  monument  f — Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

Nobody,  s.  [see  Nothing.]  No  one;  not 
any  one  ;  person  so  unimportant  as  to  pass 
for  such. 

This  is  the  tune  of  our  ca.tch  played  by  the  picture 
of  nobn fly. —Shakespear,  Tempest,  iii.  2. 

It  fell  to  Coke's  turn,  for  whom  nobody  cared,  to 
be  made  the  sacrifice ;  and  he  was  out  of  his  office. 
— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Mrs.  Bute  certainly  thought  herself  one  of  the 
most  virtuous  women  in  England,  and  the  sight  of 
her  happy  family  was  an  edifying  one  to  strangers. 
They  were  so  cheerful,  so  loving,  so  well-educated, 
so  simple!    Martha  painted  flowers  exquisitely,  and 
furnished  half  the  charity-bazaars  in  the  county. 
Emma  was  a  regular  County  Bulbul. . . .  Fanny  an'd  , 
Matilda  sang  duets  together,  mamma  playing  the  1 
piano.  . . .  Nobody  saw  the  poor  girls  drumming  at 
the  duets  in  private.    No  one  saw  mamma  drilling 
them  rigidly  hour  after  hour.  In  a  word,  Mrs.  Bute  | 
put  a  good  face  against  fortune,  and  kept  up  ap- 
pearances in  the  most  virtuous  manner. — Thackeray, 
Vanity  Fair,  ch.xxxix. 

Nocent.  adj.    [Lat.  nocens,  -entis,  pres.  part. 

of  noceo  =  hurt,  injure,  damage.] 
I.  Guilty;  criminal.     Obsolete. 

The  earl  of  Devonshire  being  interested  in  the 
blood  of  York,  that  was  rather  feared  than  nocent ;  t 
yet  as  one,  that  might  be  the  object  of  other  plots,  j 
remained  prisoner  in  the  Tower  during  the  king's  ! 
life.— Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

Secretly  Catesby  resorts  to  you  ...  to  enquire  ' 
whether  it  were  lawful,  considering  the  necessity  of 
the  time,  to  undertake  an  enterprise  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  Catholic  religion,  though  it  wore 
likely  that,  among  many  that  were  nocent,  some 
would  perish  that  were  innocent.  —  Lord  North- 
ampton, Proceedings  against  Garnet,  A  a  2. :  1006. 
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God  made  us  naked  and  innocent,  yet  we  pre 
sently  made  ourselves  nocent.  —  Hewyt,  Sermons 
Christmas  Day,  p.  74:  1658. 

A  great  scruple  arose  even  in  the  minds  of  the 
most  confident  assassinates,  whether  the  nocent  am 
the  innocent  might  be  destroyed  and  perish  to- 
gether. —  Bishop  Pearson,  Sermon,  On  November  5 
1673. 
2.  Hurtful ;  mischievous. 

Nor  yet  in  horrid  shade,  or  dismal  den, 
Nor  nocent  yet :  but  on  the  grassy  herb, 
Fearless  unfear'd  he  slept. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  185 

Nocent.  s.  Nocent  person ;  one  who  i> 
criminal.  Rare. 

Catesby,  coming  unto  Garnet, . . .  asketh  whether 
for  the  good  and  promotion  of  the  Catholic  cause 
against  hereticks,  it  be  lawful  or  not,  amongst  many 
nocents,  to  destroy  and  take  away  some  innocents 
also.  —  Sir  E.  Coke,  Proceedings  against  Garnet 
R.  3.  b. :  1606. 

No  nocent  is  absolved  by  the  verdict  of  himself.— 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Christian  Morals,  i.  22. 

Nocive.  adj.  [Lat.  nocivus.~\  Hurtful ;  de- 
structive. Rare. 

Be  it  that  some  nocive  or  hurtful  thing  be  towards 
us,  must  fear  of  necessity  follow  thereupon  ?— Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

A  vow  proving  either  idle,  unprofitable,  or  uniust, 
or  nocive  and  hurtful  to  the  common  good.— Sheldon. 
Miracles  of  Antichrist,  p.  200. 

Nock,  and  Nockandro.  *.  [  ?  ]  Fundament. 

So  learned  Talicotius  from 
The  brawny  part  of  porter's  bum 
Cut  supplemental  noses,  which 
Remained  as  long  as  parent  breech ; 
But  when  the  date  of  nock  was  out, 
Off  dropt  the  sympathetic  snout. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  1,  281. 
Blest  be  Dulcinea,  whose  favour  I  beseeching, 
Rescued  poor  Andrew,  and   his  nockandro  from 
breeching.  Gayton,  Fest/vous  Notes  on 

Don  Quixote. 

My  foul  nockandro  all  bemerded. — Ozell.  Trans- 
lation of  Rabelais,  p.  19K  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Nock.  s.  [see  Notch.]  Slit;  nick;  notch: 
(as  of  an  arrow,  bow,  or  spindle}. 

The  good  fleacher  that  mended  his  bolte  with 
cutting  of  the  nocke,— Martin,  Treatise  on  the  Mar- 
riage ofPriestf.s,  H  h.  i.b. :  1554. 

Nock.  v.  a.    Place  upon  the  notch. 

Then  tooke  he  up  his  bow 

And  nockt  his  shaft,  the  ground  wnence  all  their 
future  griefe  did  grow. 

Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Iliad. 
Noctambulo.  s.  [Lat.  nox,  noctis  —  night  ; 
ambulo  (verb)  =  I  walk ;  ambulo,  -onis 
(substantive)  =  walker.]  One  who  walks 
in  his  sleep :  (the  Latin  forms  for  the 
plural,  noctambulones  and  noctumbuli,  are 
quoted  by  Trench).  Rare. 

Respiration  being  carried  on  in  sleep  is  no  argu- 
ment against  its  being  voluntary.  What  shall  we 
say  of  noctambulos'f  There  are  voluntary  motions 
carried  on  without  thought,  to  avoid  pain. — Arbutli- 
not,  On  the  Effects  of  Air  on  human  Bodies. 

Noctidial.  adj.  [Lat.  nox  =  night ;  dialis  = 
relating  to  day ;  dies  =  day.]  Comprising 
a  night,  and  a  day. 

The  noctidial  day,  the  lunar  periodick  month,  and 
the  solar  year,  are  natural  and  universal ;  but  in- 
commensurate each  to  another,  and  difficult  to  be 
reconciled.— Holder. 

Noctilucous,  adj.  [Lat.  nox  =  night ;  luceo 
=  shine.]  Shining  in  the  night. 

This  appearance  was  occasioned  by  myriads  of 
noctilucous  Nereids,  that  inhabit  the  ocean,  and  on 
every  agitation  become  at  certain  times  apparent, 
and  often  remain  sticking  to  the  oars;  and,  like 
glow-worms,  give  a  fine  light. — Pennant. 

Noctlvagation.  s.    [Lat.  nox  =  night ;  vaga- 

tio,    -onis  =  wandering ;     vagor  =  wander.] 

Act  of  rambling  or  wandering  in  the  night. 

Could  he  not  remember  what  befel  him,  when, 

upon  the  entrance  of  his  adventures,  this  vertigo  of 

noctiviyation  and  watching  his  arms  seized  him  '•: — 

Gayton,  Festivous  Notes  on  Don  Quixote,  p.  253. 

The  townsmen  acknowledge  6s.  8d.  to  be  paid  for 
noctivigation. — A.  Wood,  Life  of  Himself,  p.  274. 

Noctuary.  s.  Account  of  what  passes  by 
night :  (coined  to  match  Diary). 

I  have  got  a  parcel  of  visions  and  other  miscel- 
lanies in  my  nocluary,  which  I  shall  send  to  enrich 
your  paper. — Addison. 

Nocturn.  s.  [Lat.  nocturnus  =  nightly.] 
Office  of  devotion,  consisting  of  psalms 
and  prayers,  performed  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  at  midnight. 
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The  reliques  being  conveniently  placed  before  the 
church-door,  the  vigils  are  to  be  celebrated  that 
night  before  them,  and  the  nocturn  and  the  matins 
for  the  honour  of  the  saints,  whose  the  reliques  are. 
— Bishop  Stillingjleet. 

Nocturnal,  adj.  Connected  with,  relating 
to,  taking  place  during  the  night. 

From  gilded  roofs  depending  lamps  display 
Nocturnal  beams  that  emulate  the  day. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  i.  1015. 

I  beg  leave  to  make  you  a  present  of  a  dream, 
which  may  serve  to  lull  your  readers  till  such  time 
as  you  yourself  shall  gratify  the  publick  with  any  of 
your  nocturnal  discoveries. — A  ddison. 

'  What  does  he  ail ? '  said  Wayland ;  '  where  lies 
his  disease  ? '  The  man  looked  at  Tressilian,  as  if  to 
know  whether  he  should  answer  these  inquiries  from 
a  stranger,  and  receiving  a  sign  in  the  affirmative, 
he  hastily  enumerated  gradual  loss  of  strength, 
nocturnal  perspiration,  and  loss  of  appetite,  faint- 
ness,  &c.  '  Joined,'  said  Wayland,  '  to  a  gnawing 
pain  in  the  stomach,  and  a  low  fever? '  '  Even  so,' 
said  the  messenger,  somewhat  surprised.  '  I  know 
how  the  disease  is  caused,'  said  the  artist,  '  and  I 
know  the  cause.'— Sir  W.  Scott,  Kenilworth,  ch.  xii. 

Nocturnal,  s.  Instrument  by  which  obser- 
vations are  made  in  the  night  See  extracts. 

The  projection  of  the  stars  which  includes  all  the 
stars  in  our  horizon,  and  therefore  reaches  to  the 
thirty-eighth  degree  and  a  half  of  southern  latitude, 
though  its  centre  is  the  north  pole,  gives  us  a  better 
view  of  the  heavenly  bodies  as  they  appear  every 
night  to  us  ;  and  it  may  serve  for  a  nocturnal,  and 
shew  the  true  hour  of  the  night.— Watts. 

Nocturnal,  or  nocturlabium,  (French  nocturlabe) 
[isj  an  instrument  chiefly  used  at  sea,  to  take  the 
altitude  or  depression  of  some  stars  about  the  pole, 
in  order  to  find  the  latitude  and  hour  of  the  night. 
Some  nocturnals  are  hemispheres  or  planispheres  on 
the  plane  of  the  equinoctial.  Those  commonly  in 
use  among  seamen  are  two— the  one  adapted  to  the 
pole-star  and  the  first  of  the  guards  of  the  little 
bear ;  the  other  to  the  pole-star,  and  the  pointers  of 
the  great  bear.  —  Falconer,  Marine  Dictionary. 
(Burney). 

Nocument.  s.  [Lat.  nocumentum ;  noceo  = 
hurt.]  Harm.  Obsolete. 

All  these  noyful  nocuments  are  the  holy  fruites  of 
the  whoredome  of  that  church.— Bale.  Discourse  on 
tfte  Revelations,  pt.  ii.  sign.  k.  vii. :  1550. 

Nocuous,  adj.     Noxious  ;  hurtful :  (the  ne- 
gative compound  Innocuous  commoner). 
Though  the  basilisk  be  a  nocuous  creature.— (Swan, 
Speculum  Mundi,  p.  487 :  1635. 

Nod.  v.  n.  [Provincial  German,  notteln  = 
move  to  and  fro :  its  connection  with  the 
Latin  nuto,  only  indirect.] 

1.  Decline  the  head  with  a  quick  motion. 

On  the  faith  of  Jove  rely, 
When  nodding  to  thy  suit  he  bows  the  sky. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  the  First  Book  of 

the  Iliad,  705. 

The  listening  crowd  admire  the  lofty  sound, 
A  present  Deity  they  shout  around, 
A  present  Deity  the  vaulted  roofs  resound ; 
With  ravished  ears 
The  monarch  hears ; 
Assumes  the  God, 
Affects  to  nod, 
And  seems  to  shake  the  spheres. 

Id.,  Alexander's  Feast. 

2.  Pay  a  slight  bow  (of  approbation). 

Cassius  is 

A  wretched  creature  that  must  bfiid  his  body. 
If  Caesar  carelessly  but  nod  on  him. 

Shakespear.  Julius  Cessar,  i.  2. 
The  bride  is  pacing  up  the  hall ; 

Red  as  a  rose  is  she  ; 
Nodding  their  heads  before  her  goes 
The  merry  minstrelsy. 

Coleridge,  The  Ancient  Mariner. 

3.  Bend  downwards  with  quick  motion. 

When  a  pine  is  hewn  on  the  plains, 
And  the  last  mortal  stroke  alone  remains, 
Labouring  in  pangs  of  death,  and  threatening  all, 
This  way  and  that  she  nods,  considering  where  to 
fall.  Dryden. 

4.  Be  drowsy,  as   one  dozing  off  to  sleep: 
(with  a  double  meaning  in  the  extracts, 
founded  on  the  Latin  dormitat  in  a  well- 
known  line  in   Horace,  where  it   applies 
to  a  great  poet   occasionally  slumbering, 
or    sinking    into    a    comparatively  tame 
strain  of  poetry — 

'. . .  quandoquo  bonus  dormitat  Homerus.' 

(Epistola  ad  Pisones.) 

Your  two    predecessors  were  famous  for    their 
dreams   and   visions,   and   contrary   to  all   other 
authors,  never  pleased  their  readers  more  than  when 
they  were  nodding.— Addison. 
>or  is  it  Homer  nods,  but  we  that  dream. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  i.  ISu. 
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Nod.  v.  a.     Bend  ;  incline. 

Cleopatra 

Hath  nodded  him  to  her :  He  hath  given  Ms  empire 
Up  to  a  whore. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  6. 
Nod.  S. 

1 .  Quick  declination  of  the  head. 

Children  being  to  be  restrained  by  the  parents 
only  in  vicious  things ;  a  look  or  nod  only  ought  to 
correct  them  when  they  do  amiss.— Locke,  Thoughts 
on  Education. 

A  mighty  king  I  am,  an  earthly  God ; 
Nations  obey  my  word,  and  wait  my  nod : 
I  raise  or  sink,  imprison  or  set  free, 
And  life  or  death  depends  on  my  decree. 

Prior,  Solomon,  ii.  943. 

2.  Quick  declination. 

Like  a  drunken  sailor  on  a  mast, 
Ready  with  every  nod  to  tumble  down 
Into  the  fatal  bowels  of  the  deep. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iii.  4. 

3.  Motion  of  the  head  in  drowsiness. 

Every  drowsy  nod  shakes  their  doctrine  who 
teach,  that  the  soul  is  always  thinking. — Locke. 

4.  Slight  obeisance. 

Will  he  give  you  the  nod  ? 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  2. 

Since  the  wisdom  of  their  choice  is  rather  to  have 
my  cap  than  my  heart,  I  will  practise  the  insinuat- 
ing nod.  and  be  off  to  them  most  counterfeitly.— Id., 
Coriolanus,  ii.  3. 

•  Sir ! '  exclaimed  Luke,  sharply.—'  Sir  to  you,'  re- 
plied Turpin.  '  Sir  Luke — as  I  suppose  you  would 
now  choose  to  be  addressed.  I  am  aware  of  all.  A 
nod  is  as  good  as  a  wink  to  me.  Last  night  I  learnt 
the  fact  of  Sir  Piers's  marriage  from  Lady  Rook- 
wood—ay,  from  her  ladyship.'—  W.  H,  Ainsworth, 
Rookwood,  b.  iii.  ch.  ii. 

Nodal,    adj.     Connected   with,  relating  to, 
constituted  by,  a  node  or  nodes. 

1.  In  Geometry.    See  extract. 

In  geometry  a  node  is  synonymous  with  double 
point.  In  the  theory  of  curves,  the  term  node,  how- 
ever, is  usually  applied  only  to  a  double  point,  at 
which  the  two  tangents  are  real  and  distinct ;  when 
these  tangents  coincide,  the  node  becomes  a  cusp  or 
stationary  point,  and  when  both  tangents  are  ima- 
ginary, it  receives  the  name  of  conjugate  or  isolated 
point.  In  the  theory  of  surfaces,  nodes  are  also 
called  conical  points —  .A  proper  node  is  one  at 
which  the  cone  in  question  does  not  so  break  up. 
A  nodal  line  on  a  surface  is  a  curve  every  point  of 
which  is  a  node. — Hirst,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary ofScieiice,  Literature,  and  Art, 

2.  In  Acoiistics.     See  extract. 

A  vibrating  chord  can  spontaneously  divide  itself 
into  apy  nu  nber  of  aliquot  parts,  each  of  which 
will  vibrate  separately  as  if  it  were  fixed  at  its  two 
extremities  and  formed  a  separate  chord.  The 
points  of  separation  between  two  such  contiguous 
parts,  which  do  not  participate  in  the  vibration  of 
either  the  one  or  the  other,  but  remain  at  rest,  are 
called  nodal  points.  In  like  manner,  when  elastic 
plates  are  put  into  a  state  of  vibration,  the  mole- 
cules separate  themselves  into  parcels  which  vibrate 
independently  of  each  other;  and  the  lines  of  sepa- 
ration thus  formed,  or  lines  of  repose  in  which  no 
vibration  takes  place,  are  called  nodal  lines. — Hirst. 
in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Liter -a- 
'  ture,  and  Art. 
Nodder.  s. 

1.  One  who  makes  nods. 

A  set  of  nodders,  winkers,  and  whisperers,  whose 
business  is  to  strangle  all  other  offspring  of  wit  in 
their  birth. — Pope. 

2.  Drowsy  person. 

We  have  shown,  that,  according  to  Moses  his 
philosophy,  the  soul  is  secure  both  from  drath,  and 
from  sleep  after  death,  which  those  drowsy  nodders 
over  the  letter  of  the  Scripture  have  very  oscitantly 
collected.— Dr.  H.  More,  Conjectura  Cabbalistica, 
dedication :  1653. 

Nodding,    verbal  abs.      Act,  or  motion,  of 
one  who,  that  which,  nods,  or  is  nodded. 

Let  every  feeble  rumour  shake  your  hearts ; 
Your  enemies,  with  nodding  of  their  plumes, 
Fan  you  into  despair.   Shakespear,  Coriolanus,iii.S. 
Noddle,  s.  [?  nodule  =  nape  of  the  neck. — see 
Wedgwood.] 

1.  Nape  of  the  neck. 

After  that  fasten  cupping-glasses  to  the  noddle  of 
the  neck.  —  Burrough,  Method  of  Physic  :  1624. 
(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

2.  Head. 

Her  care  shall  be 
To  comb  your  noddle  with  a  three-legg'd  stool. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  1. 
Let  our  wines,  without  mixture,  or  stain,  be  all 

fine. 
Or  call  up  the  master  and  break  his  dull  noddle. 

B.  Jonson. 

My  head  s  not  made  of  brass, 
As  friar  Bacon's  noddle  was. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  1,  531. 
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He  would  not  have  it  said  before  the  people,  that 
images  are  to  be  worshipped  with  latria,  but  rather 
the  contrary,  because  the  distinctions  necessary  to 
defend  it  are  too  subtile  for  their  noddles. — Bishop 
Stilling  fleet. 

Come,  master,  I  have  a  project  in  my  noddle,  that 
shall  bring  my  mistress  to  you  back  again,  with  as 
good  will  as  ever  she  went  from  you. — Sir  B.  L' Es- 
trange. 

Why  shouldst  thou  try  to  hide  thyself  in  youth  ? 
Impartial  Proserpine  beholds  the  truth  ; 
And  laughing  at  so  fond  and  vain  a  task, 
Will  strip  thy  hoary  noddle  of  its  mask.      Addison. 

Thou  tnat  art  ever  half  the  city's  grace, 
And  add'st  to  solemn  noddles,  solemn  pace. 

Fenton. 

'Brave  and  hearty!'  said  Lambourne,  'and  I  am 
mounted  in  an  instant.  Knave,  hostler,  saddle  my 
nag  without  the  loss  of  one  instant,  as  thou  dost 
value  the  safety  of  thy  noddle.' — Sir  W.  Scott,  Kenil- 
worth,  ch.  vii. 
Noddy,  s. 

1 .  Simpleton  ;  idiot. 

And  he  that's  not  in  print  they  hold  a  noddy, 
Because  themselves  are  noddies  still  in  print. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Wittes  Pilgrimage,  sign.  0. 3.  b. 

Soft  fellows,  stark  noddies.— Burton,  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,  p.  149. 

The  whole  race  of  bawling,  fluttering  noddies,  by 
what  title  soever  dignified,  are  akin  to  the  ass  in 
this  fable.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

2.  Game  at  cards  so  called. 

Why  should  not  the  thrifty  and  right  worshipful 
game  of  post  and  pair  content  them,  or  the  witty  in- 
vention of  noddy  f — B.  Jonson,  Masques. 
As  the  first  element  in  a  compound. 

Room  for  fresh  gamesters ;  here  is  a  chess-board 
to  my  host's  noddy-bo&rd,  Moors  and  Christians. — 
Gayton,  Festivous  Notes  on  Don  Quixote,  p.  239. 

3.  Aquatic  bird  so  called,  on  account  of  its 
inactivity  on  land  (allowing  itself  to  be 
knocked   down),   attributed  to    stupidity. 
That  the  difference  between  the  noddy  and 
the  booby  is  less  definite  in  Zoology  than 
in  poetry,  may  be  seen  from  the  extracts. 

At  length  they  caught  two  boobies  and  a  noddy, 
And  then  they  left  off  eating  the  dead  body. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  ii.  82. 

Noddies  or  boobies  [form]  a  group  of  marine  birds 
of  indistinct  specific  identity,  belonging  to  the  genus 
Sula,  comprising  the  gannets.  The  term  is  some- 
times restricted  to  the  large  brown  bird  (Sula  fusca) 
which  is  found  in  warm  or  temperate  climates 
throughout  the  globe.  The  disinclination  of  these 
birds  to  fly  at  the  approach  of  man,  and  the  ease 
with  which  they  can  be  knocked  down  with  sticks, 
has  led  to  the  singular  name  applied  to  them  by 
Dampier,  De  Gennes,  and  subsequent  travellers. — 
Owen,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 

Node.  s.  [Lat.  nodus  =  knot.]  Though 
nodus  and  knot  translate  one  another,  node 
is  rarely  used  except  in  a  scientific  sense : 
its  import  being  sometimes  founded  on  the 
hard  and  tough  character  of  an  ordinary 
knot ;  sometimes  on  the  relation  which  the 
knot  (as  in  a  shoestring,  or  bow-knot) 
bears  to  the  curves  on  each  side  of  it. 

1.  In  Surgery.     Hard  swelling,  painful,  and 
generally  arising  out  of  either  the  bone  or 
the  periosteum. 

If  nodes  be  the  cause  of  the  pain,  foment  with 
spirits  of  wine  wherein  opium  and  saffron  have  been 
dissolved.—  Wiseman. 

2.  In  Botany.     See  extract. 

Immediately  consequent  upon  the  growth  of  a 
plant  is  the  formation  of  leaves.  The  point  of  the 
stem  from  whence  these  arise  is  called  the  node,  and 
the  space  between  two  nodes  is  called  an  interwoefe. 
In  internotfes  the  arrangement  of  the  vascular  and 
woody  tissue,  of  whatever  nature  it  may  be  of  which 
they  are  composed,  is  nearly  parallel,  or  at  least  ex- 
periences no  horizontal  interruption.  At  the  nodes 
on  the  contrary,  vessels  are  sent  off  horizontally  into 
the  leaf:  the  general  development  of  the  axis  is 
momentarily  arrested,  while  this  horizontal  com- 
munication is  effecting,  and  all  the  tissue  is  more  or 
less  contracted.— Lindley,  Introduction  to  Botany, 
vol.i.  p.  166:  1848. 

3.  In  Geometry.     See  under  Nodal. 

4.  In  Astronomy.     See  extract. 

The  node  where  the  planet  ascends  northwards, 
above  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  is  called  the  ascend- 
ing node,  the  northern  node,  and  the  head  of  the 
dragon,  and  is  marked  thus  Q  ;  the  other  node,  where 
the  planet  descends  to  the  south,  is  called  the  de- 
scending node,  the  southward  node,  or  the  Dragon's 
tail,  marked  thus  y.  The  line  wherein  the  two 
circles  intersect  is  called  the  line  of  nodes.  —  Fal- 
coner, Nautical  Dictionary.  (Burney.) 

The  point  of  the  ecliptic  through  which  the  moon 
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passes  when  she  is  travelling  from  the  south  to  the 
north  of  that  plane,  is  called  the  ascending  node. 
And  on  the  other  hand,  the  point  of  the  ecliptic 
through  which  she  passes  while  travelling  from  the 
north  to  the  south  of  the  same  plane,  is  called  the 
descending  node.  These  nodes,  analogous  to  the  solar 
equinoxes,  are  not  fixed  in  the  heavens,  nor  are  they 
even  diametrically  opposite  to  each  other ;  they  have 
a  very  considerable  proper  motion  directed  from 
east  to  west ;  wherefore,  whilst  the  solar  equinoxes 
only  shift  their  position  to  the  extent  of  50"  in  ft 
year,  the  lunar  nodes  alter  theirs  in  the  same  period 
and  in  the  same  direction  to  the  extent  of  19°  20' 
19'7",  corresponding  to  3'  10'6"  per  day.  If  the  as- 
cending node  is  situated  near  a  star  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  certain  lunar  month.it  will  be  found 
in  the  following  month  nearer  to  a  star  situated 
further  to  the  west  by  1°  33'  49'6". — Arago,  Popular 
Astronomy,  translated  by  Admiral  F.  W.  H.  Smith, 
and  R.  Grant,  vol.  ii.  pp.  236,  237 :  1858. 

5.  In  Acoustics.     See  Nodal. 

Nodose,  adj.  [Lat.  nodosus.']  Abounding  in 
nodes. 

Nodosity,  s. 

1.  Complication ;  knot. 

These  the  midwife  cutteth  off,  contriving  them 
into  a  knot  close  unto  the  body  of  the  infant ;  from 
whence  ensueth  that  tortuosity,  or  complicated 
nodosity  we  call  the  navel.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errours. 

It  has  all  the  nodosities  of  the  oak  without  its 
strength. — Johnson,  in  Boswell's  Life  of  Dr.  John- 
son. 

2.  In  Botany.    Tuberous  knot ;  knotty  tuber. 

There  are  not  many  distinct  appendages  to  be 
found  on  roots.  In  some  fibrils  there  are  swollen 
nodosities,  and  on  others  there  are  little  tuberous  ex- 
crescences.— Henslow,  Principles  of  Descriptive  and 
Physiological  Botany,  §  41. 

Some  subterranean  stems  or  branches  terminate 
in  swollen  nodosities. .  .  .  The  common  potato  is  a 
familiar  example  of  this  kind.  These  are  called 
'  tubers,"  and  form  magazines  of  nutriment  which 
serve  for  the  development  of  the  buds  or '  eyes,' 
seated  upon  their  surface. — Ibid.  §  64. 

Wodous.  s.     Knotty ;  full  of  knots.     Hare. 

This  is  seldom  affected  with  the  gout,  and  when 
that  becometh  nodous,  men  continue  not  long  after. 
— Sir  T.  Browne. 

Nodule,  s. 

1.  Small  node. 

Those  minerals  in  the  strata,  are  either  found  in 
grains,  or  else  they  are  amassed  into  balls,  lumps, 
or  nodules  :  which  nodules  are  either  of  an  irregular 
figure,  or  of  a  figure  somewhat  more  regular.— 
Woodward,  Essay  towards  a  Natural  History  of 
the  Earth. 

2.  In  Botany.    See  extract. 

Detrochet  called  by  the  name  of  embryo-buds 
Certain  nodules  which  are  commonly  found  in  the 
bark  of  the  beech,  and  some  other  trees,  and  which 
are  externally  indicated  by  small  tumours  of  the 
bark.  According  to  this  author,  such  bodies  are  at 
first  very  small  and  globular,  lying  in  the  tissue  of 
the  bark,  near  its  surface ;  he  has  found  some  not 
larger  than  a  pin's  head  ;  and  thinks  they  are  born 
in  the  parencnymatous  tissue.— Lindley,  Introduc- 
tion to  Botany,  vol.  i.  p.  177  :  1848. 

Noduled.  adj.  Having  nodules  or  little 
nodes. 

Dissect  with  hammers  fine 
The  granite  rock ;  the  noduled  flint  calcine. 

Darwin,  Botanical  Garden,  pt.i. 

Noematical.  adj.  [Gr.  i/oqjua,  -arog  =  intel- 
lect ;  mind.]  Intellectual. 

Because  when  men  think  never  so  abstractedly 
and  mathematically  of  a  triangle,  they  have  com- 
monly some  rude  phantasm  or  picture  of  it  before 
them  in  their  imagination.  Therefore  many  confi- 
dently persuade  themselves  that  there  is  no  other 
idea  of  a  triangle  or  other  figure,  beside  the  bare 
phantasm  or  sensible  idea  impressed  upon  the  soul 
from  some  individual  object  without ;  that  is,  no  ac- 
tive noematical  idea  inwardly  exerted  from  the 
mind  itself.— Cudworth,  Morality,  b.  i.  ch.  ii.  (Eich.) 
Noematically.  adj.  In  a  noematic  manner. 
By  common  notions  I  understand  whatever  is 
noematically  true,  that  is  to  say,  true  at  first  sight 
to  all  men  in  their  wits,  upon  a  clear  perception  of 
the  terms,  without  any  further  discourse  or  reason- 
ing.—Dr.  H.  More,  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  b.  i. 
ch.  ii.  (Rich.) 

Noetic,  adj.  [Gr.  vojjneoc,  relating  to  the 
mind,  intelligence  ;  roCf.]  Intellectual ; 
transacted  by  the  understanding. 

All  learning,  whether  noetick  or  manual,  of  book 
or  hand,  proceeds  from  God,  who  is  as  truly  parent 
of  the  one  as  of  the  other.—  Waterhouse,  Apology 
for  Learning,  p.  12 :  1653. 
Nog.  s.     Little  pot ;  ale. 

\Valpole  laid  a  quart  of  nog  on't, 
He'd  either  make  a  hog  or  dog  on't. 

Swift,  Plot  Discovered. 


Noggen.  adj.     Hard ;  rough  ;  harsh. 

He  put  on  a  hard,  coarse,  noggen  shirt  of  Pendril's. 
—Escape  of  King  Charles. 

Noggin,  s.     Small  mug. 

Of  drinking  cups,  divers  and  sundry  sorts  we 
have : . . .  some  of  maple,  some  of  holly : .  •  •  mazers, 
broad-mouthed  dishes,  noggins,  whiskins,  Biggins, 
4c. — Hei/wood,  Drunkard  opened,  p.  45 :  16S5. 

Frog  laughed  in  his  sleeve,  gave  the  squire  the 
other  noggin  of  brandy,  and  clapped  him  on  the 
back.— Arbuthnot,  History  of  John  Bull. 
Noggin?,  s.    In  Building.    Partition  framed 
of  timber  scantlings,  with  the  interstices 
filled  up  by  bricks. 

Nolnt.  0.  a.     Anoint. 

Nointed  with  sweet  smells  and  odours.— Huloet. 

Noise,  s.     [Fr.] 

1.  Any  kind  of  sound. 

Noises  as  of  waters  falling  down,  sounded  about 
them,  and  sad  visions  appeared  unto  them. — Wisdom, 
xvii.  4. 

Whether  it  were  a  whistling  sound,  or  a  melodious 
noise  of  birds  among  the  spreading  branches,  these 
things  made  them  swoon.— Id.,  xvii.  18. 

Great  motions  in  nature  pass  without  sound  or 
noise.  The  heavens  turn  about  in  a  most  rapid 
motion,  without  noise  to  us  perceived;  though  in 
some  dreams,  they  have  been  said  to  make  an  ex- 
cellent musick.— Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental 
History. 

Fear 

Shakes  your  hearts,  while  through  the  isle  they  hear 
A  lasting  noise,  as  horrid  and  as  loud 
As  thunder  makes,  before  it  breaks  the  cloud. 

Waller. 

2.  Outcry;    clamour;   boasting  or  importu- 
nate talk. 

What  noise  have  we  had  about  transplantation  of 
diseases,  and  transfusion  of  blood.— Baker,  Reflec- 
tions upon  Learning. 

3.  Occasion  of  talk. 

Socrates  lived  in  Athens  during  the  great  plague, 
which  has  made  so  much  noise  through  all  ages,  and 
never  caught  the  least  infection. — Addison,  Spec- 
tator. 

4.  Concert ;  those  who  performed  a  concert. 
Obsolete. 

God  is  gone  up  with  a  merry  noise.— Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  Psalms,  xlvii.  5. 

See,  if  thou  canst  find  out  Sneak's  noise;  Mrs. 
Tearsheet  would  fain  hear  some  musick. — Shake- 
spear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  ii.  4. 

There  be  guests  and  meat  now,  how  shall  we 
do  for  musick? — The  smell  of  the  venison,  going 
through  the  street,  will  invite  one  noise  of  fiddlers 
or  other. — B.  Jonson,  Epicoene. 

Divinely  warbled  voice, 
Answering  the  stringed  noise. 

Milton,  Ode  on  the  Nativity. 

Noise,  v.  n.     Sound  loud. 

Harm 

Those  terrours,  which  thou  speak'st  of,  did  me  none : 
I  never  fear'd  they  could,  though  noising  loud 
And  threatening  nigh. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iv.  486. 

Noise,  v.  a.     Spread  by  rumour  or  report. 

All  these  sayings  were  noised  abroad  throughout 
all  the  hill  country  of  Judea.— Luke,  i.  65. 

I  shall  not  need  to  relate  the  affluence  of  young 
nobles  from  hence  into  Spain,  after  the  voice  of  our 
prince's  being  there  had  been  quickly  noised. — Sir 
II .  Wotton. 

Noiseful.  adj.    Loud;  clamorous. 

A  rook-yard  in  a  spring  morning  is  neither  so  ill, 
nor  noiseful,  as  is  one  of  these. — Felltham,  Resolves, 
i.  93. 

That  eunuch,  guardian  of  rich  Holland's  trade, 
Whose  noiseful  valour  does  no  foe  invade, 
And  weak  assistance  will  his  friends  destroy. 

Dryden. 

Noiseless,  adj.    Silent ;  without  sound. 

On  our  quick'st  decrees, 
The  inaudible  and  noiseless  foot  of  time 
Steals,  ere  we  can  effect  them. 

^•iikespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  v.  3. 
So  noiseless  would  I  live  such  death  to  find, 
Like  timely  fruit,  not  shaken  by  the  wind, 
But  ripely  dropping  from  the  sapless  bough. 

Dryden. 

Convinced,  that  noiseless  piety  might  dwell 
In  secular  retreats,  and  flourish  well.  Harte. 

Noisemaker.  s.     Clamourer. 

The  issue  of  all  this  noise  is,  the  making  of  the 
noisemakers  still  more  ridiculous.  —  'Sir  R.  L'Es- 
trawje. 

Noisome,  adj. 

\.  Noxious;  mischievous;  unwholesome. 

In  case  it  may  be  proved,  that  among  the  number 
' T  rites  and  orders  common  unto  both,  there  arc 
particulars,  the  use  whereof  is  utterly  unlawful  in 
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regard  of  some  special  bad  and  noisome  quality; 
there  is  no  doubt  but  we  ought  to  relinquish  such 
rites  and  orders,  what  freedom  soever  we  have  to 
retain  the  other  still. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
The  brake  and  the  cockle  are  noisome  too  much. 
Tusser,  Five  Jmndred  Points  of  good 

Husbandry. 

All  my  plants  I  save  from  nightly  ill 
Of  noisome  winds,  and  blasting  vapours  chill. 

Milton,  Arcades, 49. 

The  noisome  pestilence,  that  in  open  war 
Terrible,  marches  through  the  mid-day  air, 
And  scatters  death.  Prior,  Solomon,  iii.  125. 

•2.  Offensive ;  disgusting. 

The  seeing  these  effects,  will  be 
Both  noisome  and  infectious. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  i.  6. 
Foul  words  are  but  foul  wind,  and  foul  wind  is  but 
foul  breath,  and  foul  breath  is  noisome.— Id.,  Much 
Ado  abmit  Nothing,  v.  1. 

The  filthiness  of  his  smell  was  noisome  to  all  his 
army.— a  Maccabees,  ix.  9. 

An  errour  in  the  judgement  is  like  an  impostem 
in  the  head,  which  is  always  noisome  and  frequently 
mortal.— South,  Sermons, 

Noisomely.  adv.  In  a  noisome  manner ; 
with  a  fetid  stench;  with  an  infectious 
steam. 

The  fir,  whereof  that  coffin  is  made,  yields  a  na- 
tural redolence,  alone :  now  that  it  is  stuffed  thus 
noisomely,  all  helps  are  too  little  to  countervail  that 
scent  of  corruption. — Bishop  Hall,  Occasional  Me- 
ditations, §  86. 

XToisomeness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Noisome;  aptness  to  disgust;  offensive- 
ness. 

Not  subject  to  any  foggy  noisomeness  from  fens  or 
marshes. — Sir  H.  Wotton,  Elements  of  Architecture. 
Noisomeness  or  disfigurement  of  body.  —  Milton, 
Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce,  i.  10. 

A  kind  of  carcass,  or  piece  of  noisomeness. — Ham- 
mond, Works,  iii.  697. 

If  he  must  needs  be  seen,  with  all  his  filth  and 
noisomeness  about  him,  he  promises  himself,  how- 
ever, that  it  will  be  some  allay  to  his  reproach,  to  be 
but  one  of  many  to  march  in  a  troop.— South,  Ser- 
mons. 
Noisy,  adj. 

1.  Sounding  loud. 

2.  Clamorous ;  turbulent. 

O  leave  the  noisy  town,  O  come  and  see 
Our  country  cots,  and  live  content  with  me! 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  ii.  35. 

To  noisy  fools  a  grave  attention  lend.  Smith. 

Although  he  employs  his  talents  wholly  in  his 
closet,  he  is  sure  to  raise  the  hatred  of  the  noisy 
crowd. — Surift. 

3.  Gaudy.    Slang. 

Noli  me  tangere.  s.  [Lat.  noli  =  be  unwil- 
ling +  me  =  me  +  tangere  =  to  touch  =  touch 
me  not.] 

1.  In  Medicine.    Malignant  phagedenic  dis- 
ease so  called ;  lupus. 

Noli-me-tangere  [is]  a  species  of  lupus,  under 
which  term  Dr.  Willan  intended  to  comprise,  toge- 
ther with  the  noli  me  tangere  affecting  the  nose  and 
lips,  other  slow  tubercular  affections,  especially 
about  the  face,  commonly  ending  in  ragged  ulcera- 
tions  of  the  cheeks,  forehead,  eyelids,  and  lips,  and 
sometimes  occurring  in  other  parts  of  the  body, 
where  they  gradually  destroy  the  skin  and  muscular 
parts  to  a  considerable  depth.  Sir  E.  Home  says 
that  the  ulcers  for  which  he  has  been  led  to  employ 
arsenic,  are  named,  from  the  virulence  of  their  dis- 
position, noli  me  tangere,  and  are  very  nearly  allied 
to  cancer,  differing  from  it  in  not  contaminating 
the  neighbouring  parts  by  absorption,  but  only 
spreading  by  immediate  contact.— S.  Cooper,  Dic- 
tionary of  Practical  Surgery. 

2.  Plant  so  called  of  the  genus  Impatiens. 
See  Touch-me-not. 

Noli  me  tangere  may  be  planted   among  your 
flowers  for  the  rarity  of  it. — Mortimer. 
Noiition.  s.   Unwillingness  :  (opposed  to  vo- 
lition). 

Proper  acts  of  the  will  are,  volition,   nolition, 
choice,  resolution,  and  command,  in  relation  to  sub- 
ordinate faculties. — Hale. 
Noil.  s.     [iioddleJ]     Head ;  noddle. 
An  ass's  noil  I  fixed  on  his  head. 

S/i/t/ccspear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  iii.  2. 

Nolle  prosequi.  s.  [Lat.  nolle  =  to  be  un- 
willing ;  prosequi  =  to  prosecute.]  In  La w. 
Acknowledgement  or  agreement  on  the 
part  of  the  plaintiff  in  a  suit  that  he  will 
not  further  prosecute  it. 

Nomad.  S.      [Gr.  VOJU<TC,  -d<5oc.] 

1 .  Member  of  a  wandering  tribe. 
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2.  Wandering  tribe  or  party. 

Fierce  Idumjcans,  who  in  nomads  stray. 

O.  Sandys,  Translation  of  the  Psalms, 
p.  136 :  1636. 

Nomad,  adj.  Rude ;  savage ;  having  no 
fixed  abode,  and  shifting  it  for  the  conve- 
nience of  pasturage. 

We  are  glad  to  find  these  last  and  most  authentick 
observations  on  this  nomad  tribe,  thus  brought  to- 
gether into  one  view.— Br itish  Critic,  On  tJie  Journal 
for  Russia:  1798. 

Nomadic,  adj.  Having  the  character  of  a 
nomad. 

A  second  type  of  cranial  conformation,  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  preceding,  belongs  principally  to 
the  nomadic  races,  who  wander  with  their  herds 
and  flocks  over  vast  plains;  and  to  the  tribes  who 
creep  along  the  shores  of  the  Icy  Sea,  and  live  partly 
by  fishing,  and  in  part  on  the  flesh  of  the  reindeer. 
This  form,  designated  by  Dr.  Prichard  as  the  py- 
ramidal, is  typically  exhibited  by  various  nations  of 
northern  and  central  Asia ;  and  is  seen,  in  an  exag- 
gerated degree,  in  the  Esquimaux. — Dr.  Carpenter, 
Principles  of  Human  Physiology,  §  1040.  p.  1074 : 
1853. 

Nome.  s.      [Gr.  vofj.og.']     Province  ;  tract  of 

country ;  Egyptian  government  or  division. 

Zoan  or  Tanis,  the  head  of  a  name,  was  a  most 

ancient  and  famous  city  of  the  Delta. — The  Student, 

i.  343:  1750. 

He  told  his  brethren,  that  they  and  his  aged  father 
should  dwell  near  him ;  and  he  placed  them  with 
Pharaoh's  own  shepherds  in  the  Heliopolitan  nome, 
which  bordered  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  of  which  the 
metropolis  was  On,  or  Heliopolis. . . .  This  country, 
being  situated  some  leagues  distant  from  the  banks 
of  the  Nile,  was  not  subject  to  the  annual  inunda- 
tions of  that  river,  and  therefore  was  a  more  proper 
place  pf  residence  for  shepherds  and  the  pasturage 
of  flocks,  than  any  other  of  the  Egyptian  names. 
— Maurice,  History  of  Hindostan,  vol.  ii. :  1798. 

Nomenclator.  s.  [Lat.]  Attendant  on 
candidates  for  office  in  ancient  Rome,  whose 
business  it  was  to  accompany  his  principal 
during  his  canvass,  and  to  instruct  him  as 
to  the  name,  private  points  of  interest,  and 
the  like,  of  the  person  canvassed ;  remem- 
brancer. 

They  were  driven  to  have  their  nomenclators,  con- 
trollers, or  remembrancers,  to  tell  them  the  names 
of  their  servants,  and  people  about  them,  so  many 
they  •were.—Hakewill,  On  Providence,  p.  421. 

What,  will  Cupid  turn  nomenclator,  and  cry  them  ? 
— B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels, 

There  were  a  set  of  men  in  old  Rome,  called  by 
the  name  of  nomenclators ;  that  is,  iii  English,  men 
who  could  call  every  one  by  his  name.— Addison, 
Guardian,  no.  107. 

Are  envy,  pride,  avarice,  and  ambition,  such  ill 
nomenclators  that  they  cannot  furnish  appellations 
for  their  owners  ? — Swift. 

iiomenciatress.  s.    Female  nomenclator. 

I  have  a  wife  who  is  a  nomenclatoress,  and  will  be 
ready  on  any  occasion  to  attend  the  ladies. — Addi- 
son, Guardian,  no.  107. 

Nomenclature,  s. 

1.  Name.     Rare. 

To  say  where  notions  cannot  fitly  be  reconciled, 
that  there  wanteth  a  term  or  nomenclature  for  it,  is 
but  a  shift  of  ignorance. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Ex- 
perimental History. 

•2.  System,  or  list,  of  names. 

The  watery  plantations  fall  not  under  that  nomen- 
clature of  Adam,  which  unto  terrestrious  animals 
assigned  a  name  appropriate  unto  their  natures. — 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

3.  Language  peculiar  to  any  science,  or  art, 
as  the  nomenclature  of  botany,  chemistry, 
and  the  like :  (opposed  to  terminology). 

On  the  principle  that  there  should  be  a  name  for 
everything  which  we  have  frequent  occasion  to  make 
assertions  about,  there  ought  evidently  to  be  a  name 
for  every  kind;  for  as  it  is  the  very  meaning  of  a 
kind  that  the  individuals  composing  it  have  an  in- 
definite multitude  of  properties  in  common,  it  fol- 
lows that,  if  not  with  our  present  knowledge,  yet 
with  that  which  we  may  hereafter  acquire,  the  kind 
is  a  subject  to  which  there  will  have  to  be  applied 
many  predicates.  The  third  component  element  of 
a  philosophical  language,  therefore,  is  that  there 
shall  be  a  name  for  every  kind.  In  other  words, 
there  must  not  only  be  a  terminology  but  also  a 
nomenclature.  The  words  nomenclature  and  termi- 
nology are  employed  by  most  Jauthors  almost  indis- 
criminately; Dr.  \Vhewell  being,  as  far  as  I  am  aware, 
the  first  writer  who  has  regularly  assigned  to  the 
two  words  different  meanings.  The  distinction  how- 
ever which  he  has  drawn  between  them  being  a  real 
and  an  important  one,  his  example  is  likely  to  be 
followed ;  and  (as  is  apt  to  be  the  case  when  such 
innovations  in  language  are  felicitously  made)  a 
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vague  sense  of  the  distinction  is  found  to  have  in- 
fluenced the  employment  of  the  terms  in  common 
practice,  before  the  expediency  had  been  pointed 
out  of  discriminating  them  philosophically.  Every 
one  would  say  that  the  reform  effected  by  La- 
voisier and  Guyton-Morveau  in  the  language  of 
chemistry  consisted  in  the  introduction  of  a  new 
nomenclature,  not  of  a  new  terminology.  Linear, 
lanceolate,  oval,  or  oblong,  serrated,  dentate,  or 
crenate  leaves,  are  expressions  forming  part  of 
the  terminology  of  botany,  while  the  names  '  Viola 
odorata,'  and '  Ulex  europaeus,'  belong  to  its  nomen- 
clature. A  nomenclature  may  be  defined,  the  col- 
lection of  the  names  of  all  the  kinds  with  which  any 
branch  of  knowledge  is  conversant ;  or  more  pro- 
perly, of  all  the  lowest  kinds,  or  infinite  species, 
those  which  may  be  subdivided  indeed,  but  not  into 
kinds,  and  which  generally  accord  with  what  in 
natural  history  are  termed  simply  species.  Science 
possesses  two  splendid  examples  of  a  systematic 
nomenclative :  that  of  plants  and  animals,  construc- 
ted by  Linnaeus  and  his  successors,  and  that  of  che- 
mistry, which  we  owe  to  the  illustrious  group  of 
chemists  who  flourished  in  France  towards  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  these  two  depart- 
ments, not  only  has  every  known  species,  or  lowest 
kind,  a  name  assigned  to  it,  but  when  new  lowest 
kinds  are  discovered,  names  are  at  once  given  to 
them  on  an  uniform  principle.  In  other  sciences 
the  nomenclature  is  not  at  present  constructed  on 
any  system,  either  because  the  species  to  be  named 
are  not  numerous  enough  to  require  one,  (as  in  geo- 
logy for  example,)  or  because  no  one  has  yet  sug- 
gested a  suitable  principle  for  such  a  system,  as  in 
mineralogy ;  in  which  the  want  of  a  scientifically 
constructed  nomenclature  is  now  the  principal  cause 
which  retards  the  progress  of  the  science.  A  word 
which  carries  on  its  face  that  it  belongs  to  a  nomen- 
clature, seems  at  first  sight  to  differ  from  other  con- 
crete general  names  in  this — that  its  meaning  does 
not  reside  in  its  connotation,  in  the  attributes  implied 
in  it,  but  in  its  denotation,  that  is,  in  the  particular 
group  of  things  which  it  is  appointed  to  designate ; 
and  cannot,  therefore,  be  unfolded  by  means  of  a 
definition,  but  must  be  made  known  in  another  way. 
This  opinion,  however,  appears  to  me  erroneous. 
Words  belonging  to  a  nomenclature  differ,  I  con- 
ceive, from  other  words  mainly  in  this,  that  besides 
the  ordinary  connotation,  they  have  a  peculiar  one 
of  their  own :  besides  connoting  certain  attributes, 
they  also  connote  that  those  attributes  are  distinc- 
tive of  a  kind.  The  term  '  peroxide  of  iron,'  for  ex- 
ample, belonging  by  its  form  to  the  systematic  no- 
menclature of  chemistry,  bears  on  its  face  that  it  is 
the  name  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  substance.  It  more- 
over connotes,  like  the  name  of  any  other  class, 
some  portion  of  the  properties  common  to  the  class ; 
in  this  instance  the  property  of  being  a  compound 
of  iron  and  the  largest  dose  of  oxygen  with  which 
iron  will  combine. — J.  S.  Mill,  System  of  Logic, 
pt.  iv.  ch.  vi.  §§  4,  5. 

But  on  the  part  of  the  intellectual  subject  or  ob- 
ject in  question— viz.  the  nomenclature  of  the  ag- 
gregate body  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  other 
words,  the  system  of  encyclopaedical  nomenclature — 
this  unaptness,  in  what  does  it  consist?  Answer: 
in  this,  viz.  that  the  nomenclature^  in  question  is 
not,  either  in  the  degree  in  which  it  is  desirable  it 
should  be,  or  in  the  degree  in  which  it  is  capable  of 
being  made  to  be,  subservient  to  those  useful  pur- 
poses to  which  an  instrument  of  this  sort  is  capable 
of  being  rendered  subservient. — Bentliam,  Chresto- 
mathia,  Appendix  No.  IV.,  Essay  on  Nomenclature 
and  Classification,  §Jl. 

The  Wartons  may  be  regarded  as  the  founders  of 
a  new  school  of  poetic  criticism  in  this  country, 
which,  romantic  rather  than  classical  in  its  spirit 
(to  employ  a  modern  nomenclature},  and  professing 
to  go  to  nature  for  its  principles  instead  of  taking 
them  on  trust  from  the  practice  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  poets,  or  the  canons  of  their  commentators, 
assisted  materially  in  guiding  as  well  as  strengthen- 
in;!:  the  now  reviving  love  for  our  older  national 
poetry.  —  Craik,  History  of  English  Literature, 
vol.ii.  p.  290. 

Nominal,  adj.  [Lat.  nominalis,  from  nomen, 
nominis  =  name  ;  nomino  =  give  a  name  ; 
nominor  =  bear  a  name  ;  pret.  part,  nomina- 
te :  nominatio^  -onis.~]  Referring  to  names 
rather  than  to  things ;  not  real ;  titular. 

Profound  in  all  the  nominal 
And  real  ways  beyond  them  all. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  1, 155. 

The  nominal  definition,  or  derivation  of  the  word 
is  not  sufficient  to  describe  the  nature  of  ii.— Bishop 
Pearson. 

The  nominal  essence  of  gold  is  that  complex  idea 
the  word  gold  stands  for ;  as  a  body  yellow  of  a  cer- 
tain weight,  malleable,  fusible,  and  fixed.  But  the 
real  essence  is  the  constitution  of  the  insensible 
parts  of  that  body  on  which  those  qualities  depend. 
— Locke. 

Were  these  people  as  anxious  for  the  doctrines 
essential  to  the  church  of  England,  as  they  are  for 
the  nominal  distinction  of  adhering  to  its  interests. 
— Add-on. 

No  coin  was  to  be  seen  except  lumps  of  base  me- 
tal which  were  called  crowns  and  shillings.    Nmni- 
nal  prices  were  enormously  high.    A  quart  of  ale 
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.-cost  two  and  six  pence,  a  quart  of  brandy  three 
pounds.— Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.xvii. 

What  can  be  more  deserving  of  our  best  efforts 
for  relief,  than  a  country  gentleman  like  yourself, 
we'll  say— of  a  nominal  50002.  a-year— compelled  to 
keep  up  an  establishment,  pay  for  his  fox-hounds, 
support  the  whole  population  by  contributions  to 
the  poor-rates,  support  the  whole  church  by  tithes, 
&c. ...  If  ever  there  was  a  distressed  fellow-creature 
in  the  world,  it  is  a  country  gentleman  with  a  great 
estate. — Lord  Lytton,  The  Caxtons,  pt.  ii.  ch.  iv. 

'  You  used  to  be  all  for  Phosphorus,  Egreraont,' 
said  Lord  Eugene  de  Vere. — '  Yes ;  but  fortunately 
I  have  got  out  of  that  scrape.  I  owe  Phip  Dormer 
a  good  turn  for  that.  I  was  the  third  man  who 
knew  he  had  gone  lame.' — '  And  what  are  the  odds 
against  him  now  ? ' — '  Oh  !  nominal :  forty  to  one, 
— what  you  please.' — B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  i.  ch.  i. 

Nominal,  s.  Nominalist :  (the  latter  being 
the  commoner  word). 

Commentators  on  Peter  Lombard,  Scotists, 
Thomists,  Reals,  Nominals. — Burton,  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,  p.  677. 

Superficial  men,  who  cannot  get  beyond  the  title 
of  nominals. — B.  Jonson,  Discoveries. 

Nominalist,  s.  Supporter  of  the  doctrine  of 
nominalism. 

The  faction  now  of  the  nominalists  and  realists 
being  very  rife  and  frequent  in  the  university. — A. 
Wood,  Athence  Oxonienses. 

The  two  opposite  opinions  maintained  on  this 
subject  were,  on  the  one  side, — that  our  general 
propositions  refer  to  objects  which  are  Real,  though 
divested  of  the  peculiarities  of  individuals ;  and,  on 
the  other  side, — that  in  such  propositions,  indivi- 
duals are  not  represented  by  any  reality,  but  bound 
together  by  a  name.  These  two  views  were  held  by 
the  Realists  and  Nominalists  respectively :  and  thus 
the  Realist  manifested  the  adherence  to  Ideas,  and 
the  Nominalist  the  adherence  to  the  impressions  of 
Sense,  which  have  always  existed  as  opposite  yet 
correlative  tendencies  in  man.  The  Realists  were 
the  prevailing  sect  in  the  Scholastic  times :  for  ex- 
ample, both  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Duns  Scptus,  the 
Angelical  and  the  Subtle  Doctor,  held  this  opinion,  al- 
though opposed  to  each  other  in  many  of  their 
leading  doctrines  on  other  subjects.  And  as  the 
Nominalist,  fixing  his  attention  upon  sensible  ob- 
jects, is  obliged  to  consider  what  is  the  principle  of 
generalization,  in  order  that  the  possibility  of  any 
general  proposition  may  be  conceivable ;  so  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Realist,  beginning  with  the  contem- 
plation of  universal  ideas,  is  compelled  to  ask  what 
is  the  principle  of  individuation,  in  order  that  he 
may  comprehend  the  application  of  general  propo- 
sitions in  each  particular  instance.—  Whewell,  On 
tlte  Philosophy  of  Discovery. 

About  that  time,  Roscelinus  or  Ruscelinus,  the 
master  of  the  famous  Abelard,  introduced  a  new 
doctrine — that  there  is  nothing  universal  but  words 
or  names.  For  this  and  other  heresies  he  was  much 
.  persecuted.  However,  by  his  eloquence  and  abili- 
ties, and  those  of  his  disciple  Abelard,  the  doctrine 
spread,  and  those  who  followed  it  were  called  nomi- 
nalists. His  antagonists,  who  held  that  there  are 
things  that  are  really  universal,  were  called  Realists. 
The  scholastic  philosophers,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  twelfth  century,  were  divided  into  these  two 
sects.  Some  few_  took  a  middle  road  between  the 
contending  parties.  That  universality  which  the 
Realists  held  to  be  in  things  themselves,  nominal- 
ists in  names  only,  they  held  to  be  neither  in  things 
nor  in  names  only,  but  in  our  conceptions.  On  this 
account  they  were  called  Conceptualists ;  but  being 
exposed  to  the  batteries  of  both  the  opposite  parties, 
they  made  no  great  figure.— Reid,  Essays  on  tJie  In- 
tellectual Powers  of  Man,  essay  v.  ch.  vi. 

The  whole  controversy  of  nominalism  and  con- 
ceptualism  is  founded  on  the  ambiguity  of  the 
terms  employed.  The  opposite  parties  are  sub- 
stantially at  one.  Had  our  British  philosophers 
been  aware  of  the  Leibnitziau  distinction  of  intui- 
tive and  symbolical  knowledge;  and  had  we,  like 
the  Germans,  different  terms,  like  Begriff  and  An- 
schauung,  to  denote  different  kinds  of  thought,  there 
would  have  been  as  little  difference  of  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  nature  of  general  notions  in  this  coun- 
try as  in  the  empire.  With  us,  idea,  notion,  concep- 
tion, &c.,  are  confounded,  or  applied  by  different 
philosophers  in  different  senses.  I  must  put  the 
reader  on  his  guard  against  Dr.  Thomas  Browne's 
speculations  on  this  subject.  His  own  doctrine  of 
universals,  in  so  far  as  it  is  peculiar,  is  self-contra- 
dictory; and  nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than 
his  statement  of  the  doctrine  held  by  others,  espe- 
cially by  the  nominalists. — Sir  W.  Hamilton,  (Note 
oil  the  preceding  extract  in  his  edition  of  Reid's 
Works,  appended  to  the  chapter.) 

Nominalism,  s.  Doctrine,  in  speculative 
philosophy,  by  which  Reality  was  allowed 
only  to  individual  objects  ;  anything  in  the 
way  of  an  approach  to  generality  (specific 
or  generic)  being  considered  a  mere  matter 
of  name.  See  Nominalist  and  Real- 
ism. 

Occam,  who  died  at  Munich  in  1347,  was  the  re- 
storer, and  perhaps  the  most  able  defender  that  the  ; 
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middle  ages  produced,  of  the  doctrine  of  nominal- 
ism, or  the  opinion  that  general  notions  are  merely 
names,  and  not  real  existences, as  was  contended  by 
the  Realists.  The  side  taken  by  Occam  was  that  of 
the  minority  in  his  own  day,  and  for  many  ages 
after,  and  his  views  accordingly  were  generally  re- 
garded as  heterodox  in  the  schools ;  but  his  high 
merits  have  been  recognized  in  modern  times,  when 
perhaps  the  greater  number  of  speculators  have 
come  over  to  his  way  of  thinking. — Craik,  History 
of  English  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  144. 

Nominalize.  v.  a.     Convert  into  a  noun. 

Verbs,  (where  else  circumlocution  must  be  used,) 
nominalized,  do  admit  one  termination  familiarly. 
— Obstructions  for  Orators,  p.  32 :  1682. 

Nominally,  adv.  By  name ;  with  regard  to 
a  name ;  titularly. 

This,  nominally  no  tax,  in  reality  comprehends 
all  tflxes. — Burke,  Observations  on  a  late  State  of 
the  Nation :  1769. 
Nominate,  v.  a. 

1.  Name  ;  mention  by  name. 

Suddenly  to  nominate  them  all, 
It  is  impossible. 

Shakespenr,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  ii.  1. 

One  lady,  I  may  civilly  spare  to  nominate,  for  her 
sex's  sake,  whom  he  termed  the  spider  of  the  court. 
—SirH.  Wotton. 

2.  Entitle;  call. 

Aread,  old  father,  why  of  late 
Didst  thou  behight  me,  born  of  English  blood, 
Whom  all  a  fairy's  son  doen  nominate  1       Spenser. 

3.  Set  down  ;  appoint  by  name. 

If  you  repay  me  not  on  such  a  day,  let  the  forfeit 
Be  nominated  for  an  equal  pound 
Of  your  fair  flesh  to  be  cut  off. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

Never  having  intended,  never  designed  any  heir 
in  that  sense,  we  cannot  expect  he  should  nominate 
or  appoint  any  person  to  it. — Locke. 

Nominately.  adv.     Particularly. 

'  Locus  religiosus '  is  that  which  is  assigned  to 
some  offices  of  religion,  and  nominately  where  the 
body  of  a  dead  person  hath  been  buried. — Sir  H. 
Spelman. 

Nomination,  s. 

1.  Act  of  mentioning  by  name. 

The  forty-one  immediate  electors  of  the  duke 
must  be  all  of  several  families,  and  of  them  twenty- 
five  at  least  concur  to  this  nomination.— Sir  H. 
Wotton. 

Hammond  was  named  to  be  of  the  assembly  of 
divines;  his  invincible  loyalty  to  his  prince,  and 
obedience  to  his  mother,  the  church,  not  being  so 
valid  arguments  against  his  nomination,  as  the  re- 
pute of  his  learning  and  virtue  were  on  the  other 
part,  to  have  some  title  to  him. — Bishop  Fell,  Life  of 
Hammond. 

2.  Power  of  appointing. 

The  nomination  of  persons  to  places  being  so 
principal  and  inseparable  a  flower  of  his  crown,  he 
would  reserve  to  himself. — Lord  Clarendon,  History 
of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

In  England  the  king  has  the  nomination  of  an 
archbishop  ;  and  after  nomination,  he  sends  a  cong6 
d'elire  to  the  dean  and  chapter,  to  elect  the  person 
elected  by  him. — Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

3.  Denomination. 

First,  shew  your  nominacion. — 
Of  my  name  to  make  declaration, 
Without  any  dissimulation, 
I  am  called  Friendship. 

Weever,  Morality  of  Lusty  Juventus. 

Divers  characters  are  given  to  several  persons, 
by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  all  others  of 
the  same  common  nomination.— Bishop  Pearson, 
Ex-position  of  the  Creed,  art.  iii. 

Nominative,  adj.  In  Grammar.  Case  in 
which  a  noun  can  stand  as  the  subject  of  a 
proposition. 

The  nominative  case  cometh  before  the  verb.— 
Lilly. 

He  dares  not  thinke  a  thought  that  the  nomina- 
tive case  governes  not  the  verb. — Sir  T.  Overbury. 

There  remains  the  nominative,  which,  whether  it 
were  a  case  or  no,  was  much  disputed  by  the  an- 
cients. The  Peripatics  held  it  to  be  no  case,  and 
likened  the  noun,  in  this  its  primary  and  original 
form,  to  a  perpendicular  line,  such,  for  example,  as 
the  line  AB.  The  variations  from  the  nominative 
they  considered  as  if  AB  were  to  fall  from  its  per- 
pendicular. Hence,  then,  they  only  called  these 
variations,  Trnucrtis,  Casus,  Cases,  or  Fallings.  The 
Stoics,  on  the  contrary,  and  the  grammarians  with 
them,  made  the  nominative  a  case  also. — Harris, 
Hermes,  or  Philosophical  Enquiry  concerning  Uni- 
versal Grammar,  b.  ii.  ch.  iv. :  1771. 

(For  continuation  of  the  above  extract,  with  re- 
marks on  the  propriety  of  treating  the  nominativo 
as  a  case,  see  under  Oblique.) 

Nominator.  s.  One  who  nominates,  names, 
or  appoints,  to  a  place. 

While  Tiberius  Gracchus  was  creating  new  con- 
suls, one  of  the  nominators  suddenly  fell  down 
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dead:  however,  Gracchus  proceeded  and  finished 
the  creation. — Bentley,  Philelcutlierus  Lipsieiisis, 
§52. 

Nominee,  s.  Person  nominated  to  any  place 
or  office  :  (its  correlative  Nominor). 

I  think  it  was  on  that  same  day  your  lordship  was 
pleased  to  say  several  things  about  my  fitness  in 
other  respects  for  public  business,  and  about  the 
terms  of  connexion  in  such  a  case  between  a  nomi- 
nor  and  a  nominee. — Letter  from  Bentham  to  L'»-d 
Lansdoivne,  A.D.  1770,  Works,  vol.  x.  p.  329  :  1813. 

Nominor.  s.     See  Nominee.     Rare. 

(For  example  see  preceding  extract). 

Nomography.  s.  [Gr.  vofwf  =  law  +  yp«ciw  = 
write.]  Exposition  in  proper  form  and 
manner  of  the  matter  of  a  law  or  legal  en- 
actment. 

In  the  present  work  the  term  nomography  will  be 
employed  to  distinguish  that  part  of  the  art  of  legis- 
lation'which  has  relation  to  the  form  given,  or  pro- 
per to  be  given,  to  the  matter  of  which  the  body  of 
the  law  and  its  several  parts  are  composed :— the 
form,  in  contradistinction  to  the  matter,  and  in  so 
far  as  the  one  object  is  capable  of  being  held  in  con- 
templation apart  from  the  other.  VV'e  shall  proceed 
to  consider— 1.  The  relations  which  nomography 
bears  to  the  government  of  a.  private  family— to 
logic,  to  a  pannoniion  or  universal  code  of  laws,  to 
proposal  and  petition,  and  to  private  deontology ;  2. 
The  ends  in  view  in  the  case  of  nomograpliy  ;  3.  The 
imperfections  to  which  it  is  exposed ;  4.  The  remedies 
for  these  imperfections ;  5.  The  subject  of  language  ; 
6.  The  perfections  of  which  the  legislative  style  is 
susceptible ;  and  lastly,  the  forms  which  enactments 
may  assume. — Bentham,  Nomography,  or  the  Art  of 
Inditing  Laics,  ch.  i. 

Nomothetical.  adj.  [Gr.  vopoOirric,  =  legis- 
lator ;  from  vo/xoe  =  law  +  ri(fy/u  =  establish.] 
Legislative. 

Suppose  a  monarch,  who  hath  a  supreme  nomo- 
t/ietical  power  to  make  a  law,  and  when  it  is  made 
and  written,  should  lay  it  up  '  in  archivis  imperii,' 
so  that  it  be  not  known  nor  published  to  his  sub- 
jects ;  it  is  manifest  that  such  a  law  neither  is  nor 
can  be  obliging  till  he  takes  care  for  the  publishing 
of  ii.— Bishop  Barlow,  Remains,  p.  126. 

Non.  As  an  element  in  composition,  Non  is 
the  Latin  for  not.  In  Classical  Latin  the 
chief  words  with  which  it  connects  itself 
as  a  prefix  are  words  which  of  themselves 
either  express  or  suggest  a  negation.  These 
it  converts  into  affirmatives  ;  thus  from 
nihil  =  nothing,  nunquam  =  never,  come  non- 
nihil  =  something,  nonnunquam  =  sometimes 
(i.e.  not  nothing,  not  never).  But  these, 
though  good  instances  of  the  formation, 
out  of  two  negatives,  of  an  affirmative,  are 
only  approximate  compounds.  There  are 
pairs  of  words.  Yet  compounds  with  a 
negative  prefix  are  by  no  means  rare.  The 
prefix,  however,  is  in- ;  as  nocens  =  hurtful, 
mischievous,  in-nocens  =  not  hurtful,  not 
mischievous,  innocent. 

The  same,  mutatis  mutandis,  is  the  case 
in  English.  True  compounds  in  not  are 
non-existent ;  of  approximate  compounds 
there  are  but  few;  of  negatives  begin- 
ning with  un-  there  are  many,  unkind,  un- 
born, &c. 

In  the  Medieval  Latin  the  case  is  dif- 
ferent. Whether  we  call  such  a  word  as 
non-naturalis  a  true  compound,  or  a  pair 
of  words,  is  of  little  importance  ;  the  fact 
that  such  combinations  are  far  commoner 
than  they  were  in  the  days  of  pure  Latinity 
is  beyond  doubt.  Neither  are  they  want- 
ing (even  as  manifest  compounds)  in  the 
languages  derived  from  the  Latin.  For 
the  extent  to  which  the  second  element  is 
of  French  origin  see  the  series  of  entries. 

The  departments  of  thought  to  which 
tV>e  medieval  compounds  of  non  more 
<'spt"iully  applied  were — Theology,  Law, 
Medicine,  and,  more  especially,  Logic. 
In  the  latter  every  word  has  its  possible 
contrary ;  and  the  prefix  by  which  this 
contrary  was  expressed  was  non.  And 
this  it  is  which  the  newest  compounds  (or 
the  newest  applications  of  old  ones)  of  both 
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non,  and  not  most  especially,  or  exclusively, 
signify. 

Everything  is  A  or  not-\, 

Everything  is  Ego  or  Non-ego. 

This  class  of  words  is  likely  to  grow 
larger ;  and  the  purist  has  reason  to  fear 
that  the  temptations  to  form  hybrid  com- 
pounds may  be  either  imperfectly  resisted 
or  irresistible.  Up  to  the  present  time  the 
rule  of  using  non  where  the  word  is  of 
Latin,  and  not  where  it  is  of  English  ori- 
gin, has,  either  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, been  pretty  closely  adhered  to ; 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  opposition  between 
A  and  Ego  in  the  preceding  examples,  and 
that  between  Ego  and  Self  under  Objec- 
tive. 

To  brand  such  classical  words  as  nonni- 
hil,  nonnunquam,  as  the  coinages  of  literary 
men,  merely  because  we  may  think  them 
rhetorical  rather  than  vernacular,  would  be 
presumptuous,  as  we  should  thereby  assume 
that  the  spoken  Latin,  of  which  we  know 
next  to  nothing,  was  ignorant  of  them. 
What  really  favours  their  artificial  charac- 
ter is  the  extent  to  which  in-  takes  their 
place  in  composition,  strengthened  by  the 
similar  relations  in  English  of  un-  and  not, 
to  which  may  be  added  those  of  ovx  and 
the  privative  a  in  Greek.  In  that  lan- 
guage, though  ovx  closely  approaches  the 
character  of  a  true  compositional  prefix 
(oS  0i//H,  not  say  =  deny)  it  is  never  wholly 
invested  with  it. 

That  ne-,  as  in  nescio,  enters  into  genuine 
composition  is  true ;  but  ne  is  not  non.  It 
does  the  same  in  English,  where  nil  =  ne 
will,  nist  =  ne  wist,  and  the  like ;  the  for- 
mation, however,  being  obsolete. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  use  of  non  as  a 
prefix  in  composition  being,  to  say  the 
least,  exceptional ;  and  that,  not  only  in 
Latin,  but,  mutatis  mutandis,  in  more  lan- 
guages than  one. 

See  Non- ego,  Not,  and  Nothing. 

Since  you  to  wow-regardance  cast  rny  faith, 
Live  you  the  marble- breasted  tyrant  still. 

Shakespcar,  Twelfth  Night,  v.  1. 

Behold  also  there  a  lay  wow-residency  of  the  rich 
which  in  times  of  peace,  too  much  neglecting  their 
habitations,  may  seem  to  have  provoked  God  to 
neglect  them. — Holyday. 

A  mere  inclination  to  matters  of  duty,  men  rec- 
kon a  willing  of  that  thing ;  when  they  are  justly 
charged  with  an  actual  wow-performance  of  what 
the  law  requires. — South,  Sermons. 

For  an  account  at  large  of  bishop  Sanderson's 
last  judgement  concerning  God's  concurrence  or 
wow-concurrence  with  the  actions  of  men,  and  the 

Epsitive  entity  of  sins  of  commission,  I  refer  you  to 
is  letters. — Pierce. 

The  third  sort  of  agreement  or  disagreement  in 
our  ideas,  which  the  perception  of  the  mind  is  em- 
ployed about,  is  co-existence,  or  wo?j-existeiice  in 
the  same  subject. — Locke. 

It  is  not  a  wow-act  which  introduces  a  custom,  a 
custom  being  a  common,  usage. — Ayliffe,  Parergon 
Juris  Canonici. 

In  the  imperial  chamber  this  answer  is  not  ad- 
mitted, viz.  1  do  not  believe  it  as  the  matter  is  al- 
leged. And  the  reason  of  this  wow-admission  is,  its 
great  uncertainty.— Ibid. 

An  apparitor  came  to  the  church,  and  informed 
the  parson,  that  he  must  pay  the  tenths  to  such  a 
man;  and  the  bishop  certified  the  ecclesiastical 
court  under  his  seal  on  the  wow-payment  of  them, 
that  he  refused  to  pay  them. — Ibid. 

The  wow-appearance  of  persons  to  support  the 
united  sense  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  can 
never  be  construed  as  a  general  diffidence  of  being 
able  to  support  the  charge  against  the  patent  and 
paten  tee.—tiivift. 

This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  turbulence  of 
passions  upon  the  various  and  surprising  turns  of 
good  and  evil  fortune,  in  a  long  evening  at  play;  the 
mind  being  wholly  taken  up,  and  the  consequence 
of  non-attention  so  fatal. — Id. 

Nonage,  s.    [N.Fr.]    Minority;  time  of  life 
before  legal  maturity. 

In  him  there  is  a  hope  of  government; 
Which  in  his  nonage,  counsel  under  him, 
And  in  his  full  and  ripi'ifd  years,  himself 
Shall  govern  well.  Shake's  pear,  Kic/uird  III.  ii.  3. 
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Be  love  but  there,  let  poor  six  years 
Be  posed  with  the  maturest  fears 
Wan  trembles  at,  we  straight  shall  find 
Love  knows  no  nonage  nor  the  mind.         Crashaw 

What 's  a  Protector  P    He 's  a  stately  thing 
That  apes  it  in  the  non-age  of  a  king : 
A  tragic  actor,  Caesar  in  a  clown  ; 
He 's  a  brass  farthing  stamped  with  a  crown  : 
A  bladder  blown,  with  other  breaths  puffed  full ; 
Not  the  Perillus,  but  Perillus'  bull ; 
^Esop's  proud  Ass  veiled  in  the  Lion's  skin; 
An  outward  saint  lined  with  a  Devil  within. 

Cleaveland,  Definition  of  a  Protector. 

We  have  a  mistaken  apprehension  of  antiquity, 
calling  that  so  which  in  truth  is  the  world's  nonage, 
— Glanville. 

'Tis  necessary  that  men  should  first  be  out  of 
their  nonage,  before  they  can  attain  to  an  actual 
use  of  this  principle :  and  withal,  that  they  should 
be  ready  to  exert  and  exercise  their  faculties. — 
Bishop  Wilkins. 

Those  charters  were  not  avoidable  for  the  king's 
nonage;  and  if  there  could  have  been  any  such 
pretence,  that  alone  would  not  avoid  them.— Sir 
M.  Hale. 

After  Chaucer  there  was  a  Spenser,  a  Harrington, 
a  Fairfax,  before  Waller  and  Denham  were  in  being ; 
and  our  numbers  were  in  their  nonage  till  these 
last  appeared. — Dryden,  Preface  to  the  Tales  and 
Fables. 

In  their  tender  nonage,  while  they  spread 
Their  springing  leaves,  and  lift  their  infant  head, 
And  upward  while  they  shoot  in  open  air, 
Indulge  their  childhood,  and  the  nursling  spare. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  ii.  497. 

Nonagred.  adj.  Not  arrived  at  due  matu- 
rity ;  being  in  nonage. 

Shade  not  that  dial  night  will  blind  too  soon ; 
My  nonaged  day  already  points  to  noon ; 
How  simple  is  my  suit,  how  small  my  boon  ! 

Quarles,  Emblems,  iii.  13. 
The  muse's  love  appears 
In  nonaged  youth,  as  in  the  length  of  years. 

W.  Browne,  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  i.  past.  v. 

Nonag-esimal.  s.  [Lat.  nonagesimus  =  nine- 
tieth, from  nonaginta  =  ninety.]  Ninetieth 
degree  of  the  ecliptic  reckoned  from  the 
eastern  term. 

The  altitude  of  the  nonagesimal,  in  nstronomy, 
the  iiuth  degree  of  the  ecliptic,  reckoned  from  the 
eastern  term  or  point.  The  altitude  of  a  nonagesi- 
mal  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  the  east,  and,  if  con- 
tinued, passes  through  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic; 
whence  the  altitude  of  the  nonayesimal  at  a  given 
time,  under  a  given  elevation  of  the  pole,  is  easily 
found.  If  the  altitude  of  the  nonagesimal  be  sub- 
tracted from  90°,  the  remainder  is  the  distance  of 
the  nonagesimal  from  the  vertex. — Falconer,  Marine 
Dictionary.  (Burney.) 

Nonattendance.  s.  Personal  absence,  where 
presence,  or  attendance  is  required. 

Nonattendance  in  former  parliaments  ought  to 
be  a  bar  against  the  choice  of  men  who  have  been 
guilty  of  it. — Lord  Halifax. 

Nonce,  s.  [Nones,  see  extract  from  Wedg- 
wood; also  Once.]  Purpose;  occasion: 
(used  only  in  the  phrase  for  the  nonce). 
Obsolete. 

Tha  that  word  him  com  to 
That  Brutens  wolden  ther  don, 
And  comen  to  than  ones, 

To  fcechen  tha  stanes.  Layamon,  ii.  301. 

[When  news  came  to  him  what  the  Britons  were 

about  to  do,  and  that  they  were  coining  for  that 

only,  to  fetch  the  stones.] 

To  than  ane  icoren.  Ibid. 

I  saw  a  wolf 

Nursing  two  whelps ;  I  saw  her  little  ones 
In  wanton  dalliance  the  teat  to  crave, 
While  she  her  neck  wreathed  from  them  for  the 
nonce.  Spenser. 

When  in  your  motion  you  are  hot, 
And  that  he  calls  for  drink,  I'll  have  prepared  him 
A  chalice  for  tlie  nonce.     S/iakespear,  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

Such  a  light  and  metall'd  dance, 
Saw  you  never ; 

And  they  lead  men  for  the  nonce, 
That  turn  round  like  grindle-stones.        B.  Jonson. 

A  voider/or  the  nonce, 
I  wrong  the  devil  should  I  pick  their  bones. 

Cleaveland. 

Coming  ten  times  for  the  nonce, 
I  never  yet  could  see  it  flow  but  once.  Cotton. 

They  used  at  first  to  fume  the  fish  in  a  house  built 
for  the  nonce. — C'are-w. 

Non-commissioned  (officer),  s.  One  who, 
below  the  rank  of  the  officer  who  holds  a 
commission,  is,  nevertheless,  by  holding 
certain  appointments,  an  officer  as  com- 
pared with  a  private  soldier. 

TToncomplianee.  s.  Refusal  to  comply  with 
any  request. 
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The  first  act  of  non-compliance  sendeth  you  to 
gaol  again. — Lord  Halifax. 

Nonconformin?*  adj.  See  Nonconform- 
ist. 

By  that  Act  [the  Five  Mile  Act]  passed  in  the 
Parliament  held  at  Oxford  the  9th  of  October,  1665, 
and  entitled  '  An  Act  for  restraining  non-conform- 
ists from  inhabiting  corporations,'  the  non-con- 
forming ministers  were  prohibited,  upon  a  penalty 
of  forty  pounds  for  every  offence,  to  come,  unless 
only  in  passing  upon  the  road,  within  five  miles  of 
any  city,  corporation,  &c.— Locke,  Letter  from  a 
Person  of  Quality.  (Rich.) 

A  non-conforming  minister  of  eminence. — Burke. 
nonconformist,  s. 

1.  One  who  refuses  to  comply  with  others. 

Is  it  just,  is  it  handsome,  that  I  should  be  a  non- 
conformist either  in  the  publick  sorrow  or  joy  ? — 
Barrow,  Sermons,  vol.  iii.  serin,  is. 

2.  Specially.    One  who  refused  to  join  in  the 
established  worship,  as  enjoined  by  the  Act 
of  Conformity. 

On  his  death-bed  he  declared  himself  a  noncon- 
formist, and  had  a  fanatick  preacher  to  be  his  spiri- 
tual guide. — Swift. 

A  jealous  party  arose,  who  were  for  reforming  the 
reformation.  In  their  attempt  at  more  than  human 
purity,  they  obtained  the  nickname  of  Puritans; 
and  from  their  fastidiousness  about  very  small  mat- 
ters, Precisians ;  whom  Drayton  characterizes  as 
persons  that  for  a  painted  glass  window  would  pull 
down  the  whole  church.  At  that  early  period  these 
nicknames  were  soon  used  in  an  odious  sense ;  for 
Warner,  a  poet  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  says — 

'  If  hypocrites,  why  Puritanes  we  term  be  asked, 

in  breefe 
'Tis  but  an  ironised  terme;  good-fellow  so  spels 

theefe !' 

Honest  Fuller,  who  knew  that  many  good  men  were 
among  these  Puritans,  wished  to  decline  the  term 
altogether,  under  the  less  offensive  one  of  Noncon- 
formists. But  the  fierce  and  the  fiery  of  this  party, 
in  Charles  the  First's  time,  had  been  too  obtrusive 
not  to  fully  merit  the  ironical  appellative ;  and  the 
peaceful  expedient  of  our  Moderator  dropped  away 
with  the  page  in  which  it  was  written. — /.  Disraeli, 
Curiosities  of  Literature,  Political  Nicknames. 
Nonconformity,  s. 

1.  Refusal  of  compliance. 

The  will  of  our  Maker,  whether  discovered  by 
reason  or  revelation,  carries  the  highest  authority 
with  it ;  a  conformity  or  nonconformity  to  it,  deter- 
mines their  actions  to  be  morally  good  or  evil. — 
Watts,  Logick. 

2.  Refusal  to  join  in  the  established  religion. 

Since  the  liturgy,  rites,  and  ceremonies  of  our 
church  are  so  much  struck  at,  and  all  upon  a  plea 
of  conscience,  it  will  concern  us  to  examine  the 
force  of  this  plea,  which  our  adversaries  are  still 
betting  up  as  the  grand  pillar  and  buttress  of  non- 
conformity.— South,  Sermons. 

The  lady  will  plead  the  toleration  which  allows 
her  nonconformity  in  this  particular. — Addison, 
Spectator. 

Nondescript,  s.  [Lat.  descriptus,  pass.  part, 
of  describo  =  describe.]  Object  (chiefly  ani- 
mal) which  has  not  only  not  been  described, 
but  which  is  considered  non-existent. 

His  vaunted  portfolio  was  simply  a  collection  of 
nondescripts. — Theodore  Hook,  Sayings  and  Doings, 
The  Sutherlands. 

Used  adjectivally,  as,  'A  nondescript  monster." 
None.  adj.  [see  No.] 

The  extent  to  which  the  relations  of  no 
and  none  to  one  another  are  those  of  my 
and  mine,  thy  and  thine,  &c.,  has  already 
been  noticed  under  No. 

No  cannot  take  the  place  of  none. 
Q. — How  many  fish  have  you  caught  ? 
A.— None  (not  no). 

This  is  clear. 

Can  none  take  the  place  of  no  ?  If  it 
can,  the  construction  is  exceptional.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  my  and  mine.  My 
never  stands  for  mine.  Mine  sometimes 
stood  for  my  ;  as,  mine  host,  &c. 

We  can,  doubtless,  say  none  other.  Yet, 
even  here,  it  is  a  question  whether  other  be 
really  a  noun.  The  construction  may  be 
adverbial  =  besides,  or  over  and  above. 
1.  Not  one  :  (used  both  of  persons  and 
things). 

Ye  shall  flee  when  none  pursueth  you.— Leviticus, 
xxvi.  17. 

That  fowl  which  is  none  of  the  lightest,  can  easily 
move  itself  up  and  down  in  the  air  without  stirring 
its  wings.— Bishop  Wilkins. 
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Another,  which  is  none  of  the  least  advantages  of 
hope  is,  its  great  efficacy  in  preserving  us  from  setting 
too  high  a  value  on  present  enjoyments.— Addison, 
Spectator. 

2.  Not  any. 

Six  days  shall  ye  gather  it ;  but  on  the  seventh 
day,  which  is  the  sabbath,  there  shall  be  none. — 
Exodus,  xvi.  26. 

Thy  life  shall  hang  in  doubt  before  thee,  and  thou 
shall  fear  day  and  night,  and  shalt  have  none  as- 
surance of  this  life. — Deuteronomy,  xxviii.  66 

Before  the  deluge,  the  air  was  calm  ;  none  of  those 
tumultuary  motions  of  vapours,  which  the  moun- 
tains and  winds  cause  in  ours. — T.  Burnet,  Theory 
of  the  Earth. 

The  most  glaring  and  notorious  passages,  are  none 
of  the  finest. — Fulton,  Dissertation  on  reading  the 
Ctassicks. 

3.  Preceding  other.   See  preliminary  remarks. 

This  is  none  other  but  the  house  of  God,  and  the 
gate  of  heaven. — Genesis,  xxviii.  17. 
Non-ego,  s.  [Lat.  ego  =  I.]  Everything,  or 
anything  in,  the  whole,  or  any  part,  of  the 
universe  with  the  exception  of  Ego,  i.e. 
the  individual  who,  in  thought,  is  separat- 
ing the  whole  world  of  existences,  or  en- 
tities, into  two  divisions,  he  himself  form- 
ing one  of  them  ;  everything  else  the  other. 
When  the  distinction  is  carried  to  its  ut- 
most, as  it  is  in  the  philosophy  of  Idealism, 
the  Ego  is  limited  to  the  sentient  or  con- 
scious part  of  the  thinker,  his  bodily  por- 
tion being  treated  as  a  form  of  Non-ego ; 
the  conscious  Ego,  indeed,  may  be  reduced 
to  the  mere  thinking  entity  of  the  moment, 
so  that  past  and  future  states  of  sensation 
may  be  Non-ego. 

Self  and  Not- self  may  be  found  as  ap- 
proximate synonyms  under  Objective. 
So  also  may  Object  (Non-ego)  and  Sub- 
ject (Ego). 

In  German  Ich  and  Nicht-ich,  i.e.  com- 
pounds in  the  vernacular  language,  are  as 
common  as  (or  commoner  than)  Ego  and 
Non-ego.  In  other  tongues  the  Latin 
forms  predominate ;  indeed  in  French  they 
are  the  only  ones  appropriate. 

See  also  Ego,  Object,  and  extract. 

The  ego  as  the  subject  of  thought  and  knowledge, ! 
is  now  commonly  styled  by  philosophers  simply  the 
subject;  and  subjective  is  a  familiar  expression  for  I 
what  pertains  to  the  mind  or  thinking  principle.  ' 
In  contrast  and  correlation  to  these,  the  terms 
object  and  objective  are  in  like  manner  now  in 
general  use  to  denote  the  non-ego,  its  affections  and 
properties ;  and  in  general  the  really  existent  as  op- 
posed to  the  ideally  known.  These  expressions,  more 
especially  object  and  objective,  are  ambiguous;  for 
though  the  non-ego  may  be  the  more  frequent  and 
obtrusive  object  of  cognition,  still  a  mode  of  mind 
constitutes  an  object  of  thought  and  knowledge  no 
less  than  a  mode  of  matter.  Without,  therefore, 
disturbing  the  preceding  nomenclature  ...  I  would 
propose  that,  when  we  wish  to  be  precise . .  .  we 
should  employ— on  the  one  hand,  either  the  terms 
subject-object  or  subjective-object  (as  this  we  could 
again  distinguish  as  absolute  or  as  relative) — on  the 
other,  either  object-object,  or  objective-object.— <Sir- 
W.  H.  Hamilton,  Supplementary  Dissertations,  &c. 
(in  his  edition  of  Reid's  Works),  note  D.  §  i.  6. 
Nonentity,  .v. 

1.  Nonexistence  ;  negation  of  being. 

When  they  say  nothing  from  nothing,  they  must 
understand  it  as  excluding  all  causes.  In  which 
sense  it  is  most  evidently  true  ;  being  equivalent  to 
this  proposition,  that  nothing  can  make  itself,  or, 
nothing  cannot  bring  its  no  self  out  of  nonentity 
into  something. — Bentley. 

2.  Thing  not  existing. 

There  was  no  such  thing  as  rendering  evil  for  evil, 
when  evil  was  truly  a  nonentity,  and  no  where  to  be 
found.  —South,  Sermons. 

We  have  heard,  and  think  it  pity  that  your  in- 
quisitive genius  should  not  be  better  employed, 
than  in  looking  after  that  theological  nonentity. — 
Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 

The  shadowy  Arthur  lias  left  an  undying  name  in 
romance,  and  is  a  non-entity  in  history. — /.  Disraeli, 
Curiosities  of  Literature,  Britain  and  the  Britons. 

3.  Insignificance  approaching  nothingness  ; 
nothingness. 

Armies  in  the  West  were  paralyzed  by  the  inaction 
of  a  captain  who  would  hardly  take  the  pains  of 
writing  a  despatch  to  chronicle  the  nonentity  of  his 
operations.— Lord  Brougham,  Historical  Sketches 
of  Statesmen  of  the  Reign  of  George  III.,  Lord 
Cliatham. 
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Nones,  s.  [Lat.  nonce,  the  plural  of  nonus  — 
ninth.] 

1.  Portion  of  the  old  Roman   month,  con- 
sisting of  nine    days.     In   March,    May, 
June,    and   October,  the   last  day  of  the 
nones  was  on  the  fifteenth  ;  in  the  remain- 
ing months  on  the  thirteenth.     From  this 
they  counted  backwards,  the  twelfth  (or 
fourteenth)   being   '  the    Day  before    the 
Nones  ;'  the  eleventh  (or  thirteenth)  'the 
Third  Day  before  the  Nones '  (the  reckon- 
ing being  inclusive) ;    and  so  on  till  the 
ninth   day   before   the   Nones.      This   was 
called  the  Ides.    The  first  day  of  the  month 
was  called  the  Kalends,  and  the  second  so 
many  days   before  the  Ides.     The   days 
after  the  Nones,  i.  e.  those  composing  the 
second  half  of  the  month,  were  the  days 
before  the  Kalends.     The  philological  ef- 
fect of  this  was  to  make  the  Kalends,  the 
Ides,  the  Nones,  plural  in  form,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  names  of  single  days. 

The  nones  were  so  called,  because  they  reckoned 
nine  days  from  them  to  the  ides.—Kennet,  Roman 
Antiquities. 

2.  Prayers  formerly  so  called. 

(See  under  Noon.) 

Nonesuch,  s.  Colloquial  term  for  an  ex- 
traordinary person  or  thing ;  model  man  ; 
Nonpareil.  It  is  probably  a  little  more 
than  a  translation  of  the  latter  word.  Per- 
haps, too,  the  nonsuch  apple  may  have 
helped  to  form  it.  That  a  genuine  com- 
pound of  None  is  exceptional,  has  been 
stated  under  the  entry  of  that  word.  For 
the  apple  and  plant  so  called,  see  Non- 
such. 

Nonexistence.  s. 

1.  Inexistence  ;  negation  of  being. 

How  uncomfortable  would  it  be  to  lie  down  in  a 
temporary  state  of  non-existence!  How  delightful 
is  it  to  think  that  there  is  a  world  of  spirits ;  that 
we  are  surrounded  with  intelligent  living  beings, 
rather  than  in  a  lonely,  unconscious  universe,  a  wil- 
derness of  matter  ! — A .  Baxter,  Enquiry  into  the 
Nature  of  the  human  Soul,  ii.  189. 

2.  Thing  not  existing. 

A  method  of  many  writers,  which  depreciates  the 
esteem  of  miracles  is,  to  salve  not  only  real  verities, 
but  also  non-existences. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errours. 

Nonjuringr.  adj.  Refusing  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance ;  acting  as  a  Nonjuror. 

This  objection  was  offered  me  by  a  very  pious, 
learned,  and  worthy  gentleman  of  the  nonjuring 
party. — Swift. 

Jeremy  Collier  and  two  other  nonjuring  divines 
of  less  celebrity,  named  Cook  and  Snatt,  had  at- 
tended the  prisoners  in  Newgate,  and  were  in  the 
cart  under  the  gallows. — Macaulay,  History  of  Eng- 
land, ch.  xxi. 

It  must  be  added,  that,  although  an  extreme,  it  is 
not  a  visionary  or  an  impracticable  resort,  which  is 
here  supposed,  but  one  which  has  been  actually 
realised  in  our  history.  Twice  partially,  (in.  citing 
the  fact  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  determine  the 
merits,)  in  the  cases,  namely,  of  Mary,  (when  ac- 
cording to  Bishop  Burnet,  three  thousand  clergy 
were  expelled,)  and  of  the  nonjuring  bishops :  once 
generally,  when  no  less  than  eight  thousand,  as  it  is 
stated  by  writers  of  the  period  upon  inquiry,  were 
ejected  under  the  Long  Parliament  and  Cromwell. — 
Gladstone,  The  State  in  its  Relations  with  the 
Church,  ch.  vi. 

Nonjuror.  s.  One  who  refuses  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance ;  specially  applied  to 
those  who  were  deprived  of  office  for  such 
refusal  at  the  accession  of  William  III. 

The  nonconformists  wore  then  exactly  upon  the 
same  foot  with  our  nonjurors  now,  whom  we  double-  , 
tax,  forbid  their  conventicles,  and  keep  undeir 
hatches,  without  thinking  ourselves  possessed  wi>" 
a  persecuting  spirit,  because  we  know  they  w*nt 
'nothing  but  the  power  to  ruin  us. — Swij%  Ex- 
aminer,  no.  36. 

The  defection  of  Savoy,  the  neutrality  of  Italy, 
the  disunion  among  the  allies,  and,  pflove  all,  the 
distresses  of  England,  exaggerated  as  ihose  distresses 
were  in  the  letters  which  the  Jacobites  of  Saint  Ger- 
mains  received  from  the  Jacobites  of  London,  pro- 
duced a  change.  The  tone  of  Caillieres  became  high 
and  arrogant. . . .  The  joy  was  great  among  tho  non- 
jurors.— Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  xxii. 
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IConnaturals.  *.  pi.  [the  n  double  in  sound 
as  well  as  in  spelling.]  Name  given  in 
old  Medicine  to  certain  sustainers  of  animal 
life,  which,  without  forming:  part  of  the 
body,  were  essential  to  its  support ;  but 
which,  if  abused,  acted  unfavourably. 

The  six  nonnaturals  are  such  as  neither  naturally 
constitutive,  nor  merely  destructive,  do  preserve  o:- 
destroy  according  unto  circumstances.  —  Sir  T. 
Browne. 

Dietetics  include  the  whole  of  what  the  ancients 
understood  by  the  singular  name  of  the  six  non- 
naturals:  namely,  air,  aliment,  exercise  and  rest, 
the  passions  and  affections  of  the  mind,  waket'ulness 
and  sleep,  and  repletion  and  evacuation.  Although 
these  general  heads  do  not  comprise,  strictly  speak- 
ing, everything  that  relates  to  the  different  func- 
tions of  the  human  body,  yet  they  contain  all  such 
conditions  of  life  as  are  absolutely  necessary,  and 
the  greatest  part  of  those  circumstances  which  are 
connected  with  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  in- 
dividual. In  each  of  these  particular!!  we  are  liable 
to  commit  errors,  either  by  intemperate  use  or  im- 
proper application. —  Willich,  Lectures  on  Diet  and 
licfiimen,  p.  176 :  1800. 

Under  the  absurd  name  of  the  non-naturals  (non- 
naturalia)  the  ancients  included  six  things  necessary 
to  health,  but  which  by  accident  or  abuse  often  be- 
came the  cause  of  disease ;  viz.  air,  aliment,  exercise, 
excretions,  sleep,  and  affections  of  the  mind.  These 
are  now  denominated  Hygienic  agents.  —  Pereira, 
Elements  of  Materia  Medina  and  Therapeutics, 
pt.  iii.  vol.  i.  p.  60 :  1849. 

Nonny.   s.    Word  found  in  the  burden  of 
several  old  songs. 

Thru  sigh  not  so, 

But  let  them  go ; 
And  be  you  blithe  and  bonny, 
Converting  all  your  sounds  of  woe 

To  hey,  nonny,  nonny. 
Sliakespear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  ii.  .3,  song. 

Nonny,  nonny,  I  hear  it  float, 
Innocent  bird,  thy  tremulous  note.    Praed,  Lilian. 

Nonny,  nonny,  Lilian  sings : 
Lilian  the  fairest  of  mortal  things. 
So  Sir  Lancelot  averred ; 
But  sure  Sir  Lancelot  never  heard 
Nonny,  nonny,  the  natural  bird.  Ibid. 

Used  as  a  substantive,  for  a  woman. 

That  noble  mind  to  melt  away  and  moulder 
For  a  hey  nonny,  nonny.      Beaumont  and  Pletclier, 
Humorous  Lieutenant,  iv.  3.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Nonino  is  a  substantive  derived  from  it. 

These  noninos  of  beastly  ribauldry. 

Drayton,  Eclogues,  iii.  (Nares  by  H.  and  "W.) 

Nou-obstante.  [Lat.  ablative  absolute,  from 
obstans,  pres.  part,  of  obsto  =  withstand ; 
with  =  against. — see  Notwithstanding.] 
In  Law.  Notwithstanding  anything  to 
the  contrary. 

I  ask  no  dispensation  now 
To  falsify  a  tear,  or  sigh,  or  vow ; 
1  do  not  sue  from  thee  to  draw 
A  non-obstante  on  nature's  law. 

Donne,  Poems,  p.  28. 

If  in  any  one  point,  never  so  small,  we  may  set 
aside,  or  supersede,  the  rule  delivered  down  to  us 
from  the  beginning  with  our  non-obstantes  and  not- 
withstanding.— Bwliotheca  Biographica,  i.  264. 

Nonpareil,  s.    [Fr.  pareil  =  equal.] 

1.  Excellence  unequalled. 

My  lord  and  master  loves  you :  O  such  love 
Could  be  but  recompensed  tho'  you  were  crown'd 
The  nonpareil  of  beauty. 

Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  i.  5. 

2.  Sort  of  apple. 

Nonpareil  apples  present  a  formidable  list  in 
most  catalogues.  In  that  part  of  the  catalogue  of 
the  fruits  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  of  London,  no  fewer  than  thirty 
varieties,  exclusive  of  synonyms,  are  enumerated. — 
M'Intosh,  Book  of  the  Garden,  ii.  419 :  1855. 

3.  In  Printing.     Small-sized  type,  of  the  de- 
scription employed  for  the  extracts  in  the 
present  work. 

Nonpareil,  adj.     Peerless. 

In  the  mean  time  the  most  nonpareil  beauty  of 
the  world,  beauteous  knowledge,  standeth  unre- 
garded, or  cloistered  up  in  mere  speculation. —  Whit- 
lock,  Observations  on  t/ie  yresent  Manners  of  the 
English,  p.  204 :  1654. 

Nonplus,  s.  [Lat.  plus  =  more.]  Puzzle  ; 
inability  to  say  or  do  more. 

Let  it  seem  never  so  strange  and  impossible,  the 
nonplus  of  my  reason  will  yield  a  fairer  opportunity 
to  my  faith.— South. 

One  or  two  rules,  on  which  their  conclusions  de- 
pend, in  most  men  have  governed  all  their  thoughts : 
take  these  from  them  and  they  are  at  a  loss,  and 
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their  understanding  is  perfectly  at  a  nonplus.— 
Locke. 

Such  an  artist  did  not  begin  the  matter  at  a  ven- 
ture, and  when  put  to  a  nonplus,  pause  and  hesitate 
which  way  he  should  proceed;  but  he  h:id  first  in 
his  comprehensive  intellect  a  compleat  idea  of  the 
whole  organical  body.—  Jientley. 

Nonplus,  v.  a.  Confound ;  puzzle ;  put  to 
a  stand ;  stop. 

Nor  is  the  composition  of  our  own  bodies  the  only 
wonder ;  we  are  as  much  nonplusl  by  the  most  con- 
temptible worm  and  plant.  —  Glanville,  Scepsis 
Scientijica. 

His  parts  were  so  accomplisht, 
That  right  or  wrong  he  ne'er  was  nonplust, 

Butler,  Iludibras,  iii.  2,  441. 

That  sin  that  is  a  pitch  beyond  all  those,  must 
needs  be  such  an  one  as  must  nonplus  the  devil 
himself  to  proceed  farther. — South. 

What,  you  are  confounded,  and  stand  mute?— 
Somewhat  nonplust  to  hear  you  deny  your  name. 

Dryden,  Don  Sebastian 

Tom  has  been  eloquent  for  half  an  hour  together, 
when  he  has  been  nonplused  by  Mr.  Dry's  desiring 
him  to  tell  what  it  was  that  he  endeavoured  to 
prove.— Spectator, 

Nonproficient.  s.  One  who  has  made  no 
progress  in  the  art  or  study  in  which  he  is 
engaged. 

God  hath  in  nature  given  every  man  inclination 
to  some  one  particular  calling;  which  if  he  follow, 
he  excells  :  if  he  cross,  he  proves  a  non-projicient. — 
Bishop  Hall,  Holy  Observations. 

Nonresidence.  s.     Failure  of  residence. 

If  the  character  of  persons  chosen  into  the  church 
had  been  regarded,  there  would  be  fewer  complaints 
of  nonresidence. — Swift. 

Nonresident,  s.  One  who  neglects  to  live 
at  the  proper  place. 

As  to  nonresidents,  there  are  not  ten  clergymen 
in  the  kingdom  who  can  be  termed  nonresidents.— 
Swift. 

Nonresident,  adj.  Not  residing  in  the  pro- 
per place. 

Her  household  is  her  charge;  her  care  to  that 
makes  her  seldom  non-resident. — Sir  T.  Overbury, 
Characters. 

Nonresistance.  s.  Principle  of  passive  obe- 
dience. 

If  the  doctor  had  pretended  to  have  stated  the 
particular  bounds  and  limits  of  non-resistance,  he 
would  have  been  much  to  blame.  —  Sir  Joseph 
Je/cyll,  at  Sacheverel's  Trial. 

Nonresistant.  adj.  Not  resisting ;  unop- 
posing. 

This  is  that  (Edipus,  whose  wisdom  can  reconcile 
inconoistent  opposites,  and  teach  passive  obedience 
and  non-resistant  principles  to  despise  government, 
and  to  fly  in  the  face  of  sovereign  authority.— Ar- 
buthnot. 

Nonsense,  s. 

1.  Unmeaning  or  ungrammatical  language. 

Till  understood,  all  tales, 
Like  nonsense  are  not  true  nor  false. 

Butler,  Iludibras. 

Many  copies  dispersed  gathering  now  faults,  i  saw 
more  nonsense  than  I  could  have  crammed  into  it.— 
Dryden. 

2.  Trifles  ;  things  of  no  importance. 

What's  the  world  to  him  ? 
'Tis  nonsense  all.  Thomson. 

Nonsensical,  adj.     Unmeaning ;  foolish. 

They  had  produced  many  other  inept  combina- 
tions, or  aggregate  forms  of  particular  things,  and 
nonsensical  systems  of  the  whole. — Hay,  Wisdom  of 
God  manifested  in  the  Works  of  the  Creation. 

'For,'  said  Mr.  Tapley,  pursuing  the  theme  by 
way  of  soliloquy,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice ;  '  the  sea  is 
as  nonsensical  a  thing  as  any  going.  It  never  knows 
what  to  dp  with  itself.  It  hasn't  got  no  employment 
for  its  mind,  and  is  always  in  a  state  of  vacancy. 
Like  them  Polar  bears  in  the  wild-beast  shows  as  is 
constantly  a  nodding  their  heads  from  side  to  side, 
it  never  can  be  quiet.  Which  is  entirely  owing  to 
its  uncommon  stupidity.' — Dickens,  Martin  Chuz- 
zleu'it,  ch.  xv. 

Nonsensically,  adv.  In  a  nonsensical  man- 
ner ;  foolishly  ;  ridiculously. 

Never  was  anything  more  nonsensically  pleasant. 
—Sir  It.  L' Estrange,  Translation  of  Queoedo. 
Nonsensicalness.    s.     Attribute    suggested 
by   Nonsensical;     ungrammatical  jar- 
gon ;  foolish  absurdity. 
Nonsensitive.  s.     One  that  wants  sense  or 
perception. 

Whatsoever  we  preach  of  contentednoss  in  want, 
no  precepts  can  so  gain  upon  nature  as  to  make  her 
a  nonseiisitive.—Felltham,  Resolves,  i.  IS. 
Non-sequitur.  s.  [L&t.sequitur,  third  person 
T  T  -2 
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present  of  seguor  =  it  follows.]     Torm  ap- 
plied in  Logic  to  an  inference  which  does 
not  follow  from  the  premises. 
Nonsoivency.  s.     Insolvency. 

Probably  some  of  the  purchasers  may  be  content 
to  live  cheap  in  a  worse  country,  rather  than  be  at 
the  charge  of  exchange  and  agencies,  and  perhaps 
of  nonaolvencio.1  in  absence,  if  they  let  their  lands 
too  high.— Swift,  Proposal  for  Paying  the  National 
Debt. 

Nonsolution.  s.     Failure  of  solution. 

Ath;-meus  instances  enigmatical  propositions, and 
the  forfeitures  and  rewards  upon  their  solution  and 
nonsolution. — Broome. 

zionsparing.  adj.  Merciless  ;  all-destroying. 

Is't  I  expose 

Thoso  tender  limbs  of  thine  to  the  event 
Of  the  nonsparing  war  ? 

Sliakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  iii.  2. 

Nonsuch.  s.  [from  the  park  in  Surrey,  near 
Cheam,  so  called.] 

1.  Variety  of  apple. 

Nonsuch.— Colour  greenish  brown  ;  form  oblate ; 
size  medium  ;  quality  first-rate.  In  use  in  Septem- 
ber, and  if  well  ripened  will  keep  till  November. 
Tree  moderate  in  growth,  hardy  and  an  excellent 
bearer.  Nonsuch,  Round  Winter.— Colour  striated ; 
form  round;  size  large;  quality  first-rate.  In  use 
from  November  to  March.  Tree  hardy,  not  sub- 
ject to  canker;  moderate  in  growth;  an  excellent 
bearer.  —  M'Intosh,  Book  of  the  Garden,  ii.  p.  427  : 
1855. 

2.  Species   of  trefoil  or  lucern ;   Medicago 
sativa. 

Nonsuit,  s.  Stoppage  of  a  suit  at  law ;  re- 
nouncing of  the  suit  by  the  plaintiff,  most 
commonly  upon  the  discovery  of  some 
error  or  defect,  when  the  matter  is  so  far 
proceeded  with  that  the  jury  are  ready  at 
the  bar  to  deliver  their  verdict. 

If  the  plaintiff  is  guilty  of  delays  against  the  rules 
of  law  in  any  stage  of  the  action,  a  nonsuit  is  en- 
tered.— Sir  W.  Blackstone. 

Nonsuit,  v.  a.  Deprive  of  the  benefit  of  a 
legal  process,  for  some  failure  in  the  ma- 
nagement. 

The  addresses  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  the 
council,  and  the  declarations  of  most  counties  and 
corporations,  are  laid  aside  :is  of  no  weight,  and  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Ireland  nonsuited,  in  default  of 
appearance.— Swift. 

Noodle,  s.  Fool ;  simpleton. 

'  Susannah,'  added  my  father,  '  canst  thou  carry 
Trismegistus  in  thy  head  the  length  of  the  gallery 
without  scattering  If'—'  Can  I  ?'  cried  Susannah,  shut- 
ting the  door  in  a  huff.—'  If  she  can,  I'll  be  shot,'  said 
my  father,  bouncing  out  of  bed  in  the  dark,  and 
groping  for  his  breeches.  Susannah  ran  with  all 
speed  along  the  gallery.  My  father  made  all  pos- 
sible speed  to  rind  his  breeches.  Susannah  got  the 
start,  and  kept  it— "Tis  Tris— something,'  cried  Su- 
sannah—'  There  is  no  Christian  name  in  the  world,' 
said  the  curate, '  beginning  with  Tris— but  Tristram.' 
— '  Then  'tis  Tristram-gistus,'  quoth  Susannah. — 
'  There  is  no  gistus  to  it,  nood le .'— 'tis  my  own  name,' 
replied  the  curate,  dipping  his  hand  as  he  spoke 
into  the  bason— '  Tristram  ! '  said  he,  &c.  &c.  &c.  &c. 
so  Tristram  was  I  called,  and  Tristram  shall  I  be  to 
die  day  of  my  death.— Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy, 
vol.  iv.  p.  187. 

The  whole  of  these  fallacies  may  be  gathered  to- 
gether in  a  little  oration  which  we  will  denominate 
the  noodle's  oration.  '  What  would  our  ancestors  say 
to  this,  sir?  'How  does  this  measure  tally  with  our 
institutions?  How  does  it  agree  with  their  expe- 
rience?' &c.— Sydney  Smith,  Review  of  Bentham  on 
Fallacies,  Edinburgh  Review,  1S2S :  Works,  p.  425 : 
1850. 

I  think,  my  dear  Freddy,  how  oft,  if  I  would, 
In  the  laws  of  last  Session  I  might  have  done  good ; 
1  might  have  told  Ireland  I  pitied  her  lot, 
Might  have  soothed  her  with  hope,  but  you  know  I 

did  not ; 

I  might  have  withheld  the  political  noodles 
From   running  their    heads   against   hot   Yankee 
doodles.  T.  Moore,  Twopenny  Postba{f. 

Nook.  s.  [seeNotch.]  Corner;  covert  made 
by  an  angle  or  intersection. 

Safely  in  harbour, 

Is  the  king's  ship,  in  the  deep  nook,  where  once 
Thou  call'dst  me  up.  Sliakespear,  Tempest,  i.  2. 

Thus  entred  she  the  light-excluding  cave, 
And  through  it  sought  some  inmost  nouke  to  save 
The  gold.  Chapman. 

The  savages  were  driven  out  of  their  great  A  rds, 
into  a  little  nook  of  land  near  the  river  of  Strang- 
ford ;  where  they  now  possess  a.  little  territory. — 
Sir  ./.  Jjiicii-n.  Discourse  on  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Meander,  who  is  said  so  intricate  to  be, 
Hath  not  so  many  turns,  nor  crankling  nooks  as  she. 
Drayton,  Pulyolbion. 
.3-23 
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Unsphere 

The  spirit  of  Plato,  to  unfold 
What  worlds  or  what  vast  regions  hold 
The  immortal  mind,  that  hath  forsook 
Her  mansion  in  this  fleshy  nook. 

Milton,  II  Penseroso,  88. 
Ithuriel  and  Zephon, 

Search  through,  this  garden,  leave  unsearch'd  no 
nook.  Id.,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  7S8. 

A  third  as  soon  had  form'd  within  the  ground 
A  various  mould ;  and  from  the  boiling  cells, 
By  strange  conveyance  fill'd  each  hollow  nook. 

/&«d.i.705. 

As  an  element  in  a  compound. 

Buy  a  slobbery  and  a  dirty  farm, 

In  that  nook-slwtten  isle  of  Albion. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iii.  5. 
'  What  more  old  friends !'  cried  the  doctor,  rising ; 
and  the  parson  came  somewhat  reluctantly  from  the 
window-nook,  to  which  he  had  retired.  The  parson 
and  the  hoinceopathist  shook  hands. — Lord  Lytton, 
My  Novel,  b.  iii.  eh.  iv. 

Noon.  s.  [Lat.  nona  =  ninth  (hour). — see 
extract  from  Wedgwood.]  Middle  hour  of 
the  day ;  twelve  o'clock ;  time  when  the  sun 
is  in  the  meridian  ;  midday. 

Fetch  forth   the  stocks,  there  shall  he  sit   till 

noon. — 
Till  noon  !  till  night,  my  lord,  and  all  night  too. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  2. 
If  I  turn  my  eyes  at  noon  towards  the  sun,  I  can- 
not avoid  the  ideas  which  the  light  or  sun  produces 
in  me. — Locke. 

In  days  of  poverty  his  heart  was  light : 
He  sung  his  hymns  at  morning,  noon,  and  night. 

Harte. 

[The  Roman  day  was  divided  into  twelve  hours,  from 
sunrise  to  sunset,  so  that  the  ninth  hour,  hora  nona, 
would  be  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  In 
Norway  non  or  nun  is  still  used  in  this  sense,  signi- 
fying the  third  meal  or  resting-tirne  of  the  day,  held 
at  two,  three,  or  four  o'clock,  according  to  custom. 
Nona,  to  lunch,  to  take  the  intermediate  meal  or 
repose;  nonsbil,  the  hour  of  non,  about  three  or 
four  in  the  afternoon.  The  transference  of  the  sig- 
nification from  mid-afternoon  to  mid-day  seems  to 
have  taken  place  through  an  alteration  in  the  time 
of  the  canonical  services,  of  which  seven  were  per- 
formed in  the  day,  matutina,  prima,  trrtia,  sexta, 
nona,  vespera,  completorimn.  It  is  plain  that  four 
of  these  must  be  named  from  the  hours  at  which 
thoy  were  originally  celebrated,  but  we  find  that 
nona,  the  fifth  service,  was  held  in  Italy  about  mid- 
day at  an  early  period. 

'  Hit  by  pan  at  non  and  for  to  the  nynthe  tyde 

ylaste 

That  wolde  be  midovernon. 

It  is  probnbly  in  memory  of  the  time  at  which  the 
service  of  nones  was  originally  performed  that  it  is 
still  announced  by  nine  strokes  of  the  bell.  '  L'An- 
gelus  de  midi  veuait  de  sonner,  mais  bien  des  gens 
n'avaient  pas  entendu  les  neuf  coups,  et  partant 
avaient  oubli6  de  reciter  1'oraison  accontumee.' 
Madame  Claude,  p.  1 :  1862.—  Wedgwood,  Dictionary 
of  English  Etymology. J 

Applied  (with  night)  to  midnight. 
Full  before  him  at  the  noon  of  night, 
(The  moon  was  up,  and  shot  a  gleamy  light,) 
He  saw  a  quire  of  ladies. 

Dry  den,  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  213. 

Noon.  adj.     Meridional. 

How  oft  the  noon,  how  oft  the  midnight  bell, 
That  iron  tongue  of  death,  with  solemn  knell, 
On  folly's  errands,  as  we  vainly  roam, 
Knocks  at  our  hearts,  and  finds  our  thoughts  from 
home !  Young. 

Noonday,  s.     Midday. 

The  bird  of  night  did  sit, 
Ev'n  at  noonday,  upon  the  market  place, 
Hooting  and  shrieking. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Caesar,  i.  3. 

The  dimness  of  our  intellectual  eyes,  Aristotle 
fitly  compares  to  those  of  an  owl  at  noonday. — 
Boyle. 

Excluding  from  our  view  the  productions  of  the 
last  fifty  or  sixty  years,  as.  not  yet  ripe  for  the  ver- 
dict of  history,  we  may  affirm  that  our  national 
literature,  properly  so  called,  that  is,  whatever  of 
pur  literature  by  right  of  its  poetic  shape  or  spirit 
is  to  be  held  as  peculiarly  belonging  to  the  language 
and  the  country,  had  its  noonday  in  the  period  com- 
prehending the  last  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  and  the 
first  of  the  seventeenth  century.  But  a  splendid 
afternoon  flush  succeeded  this  meridian  blaze,  which 
may  be  said  to  have  lasted  for  another  half  century, 
or  longer. — Craik,  History  of  English  Literature, 
vol.  ii.  p.l. 

Used  adjectivally. 

The  scorching  sun  was  mounting  high, 
In  all  its  lustre  to  the  noonday  sky. 

Addison,  Translation  from  Ovid. 

Nooning,  s.  Repose  at  noon  ;  noon-rest ; 
sleeping  in  the  daytime  ;  repast  at  noon. 

If  he  be  disposed  to  take  a  whet,  a  nooninn,  an 
evening's  draught,  or  a  bottle  after  midnight,  he 
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goes  to  the  club,  and  finds  a  knot  of  friends  to  his 
ruind. — Addison,  Spectator,  no.  72. 

Noonstead.  s.     Station  of  the  sun  at  noon. 

Dew  which  there  had  tarried  long, 
And  on  the  ranker  grass  til  1  past  the  noonsted  hong. 
Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  xiii. 
Whilst  the  main  tree,  still  found 
Upright  and  sound, 
By  this  sun's  noonsteds  made 
So  great,  his  body  now  alone  projects  the  shade. 

B.  Jonson,  Underwoods. 

Noontide,  s.     Midday  ;  time  of  noon. 

Sorrow  breaks  seasons  and  reposing  hours, 
Makes  the  night  morning,  and  the  noontide  night. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  4. 
Used  adjectivally. 

Phaeton  hath  tumbled  from  his  car, 
And  made  an  evening  at  the  noontide  prick. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  i.  4. 
All  things  in  best  order  to  invite 
Noontide  repast,  or  afternoon's  repose. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  is.  402. 
We  expect  the  morning  red  in  vain ; 
5Tis  hid  in  vapours,  or  obscured  in  rain. 
The  noontide  yellow  we  in  vain  require ; 
'Tis  black  in  storm,  or  red  in  lightning  fire. 

Prior,  Solomon,  i.  465. 
Next  came  Sir  Galahad ; 

He  paused,  and  stood  entranced  by  that  still  face 
Whose  features  he  had  seen  in  noontide  vision. 

Wordsworth,  Romance  of  the  Water  Lily. 

Noory.  *.  [Fr.  nourri  =  (person)  nourished ; 
being  the  past  part,  of  nourrir  =  nourish.] 
Child. 

And  in  her  arms  the  naked  noory  strained ; 
Whereat  the  boy  began  to  strive  agood. 

Turberville.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Noose,  s.  [Provincial  French,  nous,  nus, 
nouzel,  from  Lat.  nodus  -  knot.  —  Wedg- 
wood.] Running  knot,  which  the  more  it 
is  drawn  binds  the  closer. 

Can'st  thou  with  a  weak  angle  strike  the  whale  ? 
Catch  with  a  hook,  or  with  a  noose  inthral? 

O.  Sandus,  Paraphrase  oftlie  Book  of  Job. 
Where  the  hangman  does  dispose, 
To  special  friend  the  knot  of  noose. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  2, 115. 
Falsely  he  falls  into  some  dangerous  noose, 
And  then  as  meanly  labours  to  get  loose. 

Dryden,  Essay  upon  Satire,  250. 

Noose,  v.  a.    Tie  in  a  noose ;  catch ;  entrap. 

The  sin  is  woven  with  threads  of  different  sizes, 

yet  the  least  of  them  strong  enough  to  noose  and 

entrap  us.— D  r.  H.  More,  Government  of  the  Tongue, 

p.  40. 

Nope.  s.  [?  alp,  or  alpli,  provincial  name  of 
the  bullfinch,  pronounced  aup,  ope,  and 
converted  into  nope,  by  misdivision  ;  a  nope 
=  anope. — see  Nag  and  Newt.]  Bull- 
finch. 

By  that  warbling  bird  the  woodlark   place  we 

then, 

The  redsparrow,  the  nope,  the  redbreast,  and  the 

wren.  Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  xiii. 

Nopster.  s.    [for  the  power  of  the  -st-,  as  a 

sign  of  the  female  sex,  or  feminine  gender, 

see  under  Spinster.]     Woman  employed 

in  smoothing  woven  tissues. 

The  women  by  whom  this  [nipping  off  the  knots, 

flock,  pile,  or  nap  of  cloth]  was  done,  were  formerly 

called  nopsters. — Wedywood,  Dictionary  of  English 

Etymology,  v.  Nap. 

Nor.  conj.' 

1.  Particle  marking  the  second  or  subsequent 
branch  of  a  negative  proposition. 

Nor,  comporting  itself  as  a  part  of 
speech,  like  or,  and  standing  in  the  same 
relation  to  neither  as  that  word  does  to 
either,  notwithstanding  many  current  state- 
ments, is  the  only  true  conjunction  in  the 
constructions  neither  .  .  .  nor.  It  is  nor 
which  (as  a  disjunctive)  disjoins  two  pro- 
positions ;  the  function  of  neither  being  to 
indicate  the  manner  (i.  e.  as  an  alternative) 
or  mode  in  which  that  disjunction  takes 
place.  Nor  alone  will  give  a  second  proposi- 
tion ;  with  neither  added,  it  does  no  more. 

I  love  him  not,  nor  fear  him. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  2. 

Neither  love  will  twine,  nor  hay.  Marvel. 

2.  The  negative  double. 

Mine  eyes, 

Which  I  have  darted  at  theu,  hurt  thee  not ; 
Nor,  I  am  sure  t  here  is  no  force  in  eyes 
That  can  do  hurt.    Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  iii.  5. 
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3.  Neither  omitted. 

Before  her  gates  hill  wolves  and  lions  lay; 
Which  with  her  virtuous  drugs  so  tame  she  made, 
That  wolfe,  nor  lion  would  one  man  invade. 

Chapman 

Pow'r.  disgrace,  nor  death  could  ought  divert 
Thy  glorious  tongue,  thus  to  reveal  thy  heart. 

Daniel. 

Simois  nor  Xanthus  shall  be  wanting  there ; 
A  new  Achilles  shall  in  arms  appear. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vi.  135. 

4.  Instead  of  neither. 

Idle  nymph,  I  pray  thee,  be 
Modest,  and  not  follow  me, 
I  nor  love  myself  nor  thee.  B.  Jonson. 

Nor  did  they  not  perceive  their  evil  plight, . . . 
Or  the  fierce  pains  not  feel. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  335. 

When  men  shall  generally  confess 
Their  folly  and  their  wickedness  ; 
Yet  act  as  if  there  neither  were 
Among  them  conscience,  wit,  or  fear; 
When  they  shall  talk  as  if  they  had 
Some  brains,  yet  do  as  they  were  mad; 
And  nor  by  reason,  nor  by  noise, 
By  human  or  by  heavenly  voice, 
By  being  praised  or  reproved, 
By  judgments  or  by  mercies,  moved  : 
Then  look  for  so  much  sword  and  fire 
As  such  a  temper  doth  require. 

Wither,  Amygdala  Britannica. 

But  how  perplext,  alas!  is  human  fate  ! 
I  whom  nor  avarice,  nor  pleasures  move ; 
Yet  must  myself  be  made  a  slave  to  love.        Walsh. 
Normal,  adj.    [Lat.  norinalis,  from  norma  = 
rule,  standard.]    According  to  a  standard, 
type,  or  model. 

It  will  readily  be  understood,  how  numerous  may 
be  the  modifications  which  can  be  referred  to  the 
same  normal  condition  of  the  parts  of  a  flower, — if 
we  suppose  the  three  causes  which  we  have  enume- 
rated, capable  of  acting  separately,  or  together.  If, 
for  instance,  the  normal  character  of  a  flower  con- 
sisted of  five  sepals,  five  petals,  five  stamens,  and 
five  carpels;  and  these  several  parts  were  so  ar- 
ranged, that  all  those  which  were  in  any  one  whorl, 
alternated  in  position  with  those  in  the  contiguous 
whorls — this  arrangement  would  constitute  a  highly 
regular  flower,  such  as  we  meet  with  in  the  genus 
Crassula.  By  simultaneously  suppressing  one,  two, 
three,  or  four  parts  of  each  whorl,  we  may  conceive 
four  other  flowers  to  be  formed,  equally  symmetri- 
cal with  the  original,  but  disagreeing  with  this  nor- 
mal type,  in  not  possessing  a  quinary  arrangement 
of  their  parts.  Irregularity  might  now  be  intro- 
duced, by  suppressing  certain  parts  of  some  whorls 
and  not  of  others,  or  by  forming  adhesions  between 
two  of  more  parts  of  one  whorl,  whilst  the  other 
parts  remained  free ;  or  by  supposing  some  of  the 
parts  of  one  whorl  to  degenerate,  and  assume  a 
variety  of  shapes.  In  this  way,  an  infinite  variety  of 
forms  may  be  supposed  to  result  from  a  few  normal 
types ;  and  it  is  by  detecting  these,  that  the  system- 
atic botanist  is  enabled  to  ascertain  the  affinities  of 
certain  species,  which  at  first  sight  appear  widely 
separated.  —  Henslow,  Principles  of  Descriptive 
and  Physiological  Botany,  §  120. 

Normal  schools  form  a  regular  part  of  the  estab- 
lishments for  education  in  many  Continental  States, 
especially  in  Germany.  The  normal  school  of  Paris 
was  suppressed  in  1821,  but  revived  a  few  years  after- 
wards. In  England  there  are  many  establishments 
known  as  training  colleges,  for  the  purpose  of  edu- 
cating masters  for  primary  schools. — Brande  and 
Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Normally,  adv.  In  a  normal  manner. 

[This]  seems  to  be  the  mode  in  which  the  first 
production  of  tendons  and  ligaments  is  normally 
accoiii  plished. — Dr.  Carpenter,  Principles  of  Human 
Physiology,  §  223 :  1853. 

Norroy.  s.  [see  extract.]  Title  of  the  third 
of  the  three  kings  at  arms,  or  provincial 
heralds. 

Prouder  by  far  than  all  the  Garters,  Norroy  s,  and 
Claren  cieux. — Bu  rke. 

The  three  chief  heralds  are  called  Kings-at-arms ; 
of  which  the  Gai  ter  is  the  principal. . . .  The  next  is 
Clarencieux  or  Clarentius,  ordained  by  Edward  IV., 
who,  attaining  the  Dukedom  of  Clarence  by  the 
death  of  George  his  brother  . . .  mada  the  herald 
who  belonged  to  that  Dukedom  a  King-at-arms, 
and  called  him  Clarencieux ;  his  proper  office  is  to 
marshal  and  dispose  the  funerals  of  all  the  lesser 
nobility,  knights,  and  squires,  through  the  realm,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Trent.  The  third  is  Norroy, 
quasi  North  Rny,  whose  office  and  business  is  the 
same  on  the  North  side  of  the  Trent,  as  Clarentius 
is  on  the  South ;  which  is  unlimited  by  his  name, 
signifying  the  Northern  King,  or  King-at-arms  of 
North  parts.— Jacob,  Law  Dictionary,  Herald, 
Nortb.  s.  [A.S.  wwo".]  Point  opposite  to  the 
sun  in  the  meridian. 

More  unconstant  than  the  wind ;  who  wooes 
Ev'ii  now  the  frozen  bosom  of  the  north ; 
And  being  angor'd  puff's  away  from  thence, 
Turning  his  face  to  the  dew-dropping  south. 

Sliakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  4. 
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The  tyrannous  breathing  of  the  north, 
Shakes  all  our  buds  from  blowing. 

Shakes /tear,  Cymbeline,  i.  4. 
Fierce  Boreas  issues  forth 

To  invade  the  frozen  waggon  of  the  north.  Dryden. 
As  thejirst  element  in  ;t  compound. 

North.  One  of  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  hori- 
zon, being  that  intersection  of  the  horizon  and 
meridian  which  is  nearest  our  pole. . . .  The  advo- 
cates for  the  north-east  passage  have  divided  that 
navigation  into  three  parts;  and.  by  endeavouring 
to  show  that  these  three  parts  have  been  passed  at 
different  times,  they  conclude  from  them  that  the 
whole  taken  collectively  is  practicable.  Tnese  three 
parts  are,  1.  From  Archangel  to  the  river  Lena;  2. 
From  the  Lena  round  Tsehukotskoi  Noss  (or  the 
north-eastern  promontory  of  Asia)  to  Kamtschatka; 
and.  3.  from  Kamtschatka  to  Japan.  ...  A  -north- 
west passage  by  Hudson's  Bay  into  the  Pacific  Ocean 
has  been  more  than  once  attempted,  but  hitherto 
without  any  success.  Some  greatly  doubt  of  the 
practicability  of  such  an  enterprise,  and  think  the 
observations  made  by  the  Itussians  give  us  small 
hopes  of  success.  It  appears  (from  the  Phil.  Trans, 
no.  482),  that  the  Russians  have  passed  between  the 
land  of  Nova  Zembla  and  the  coast  of  Asia  ;  and,  as 
the  Dutch  formerly  discovered  the  northern  coasts 
of  Nova  Zembla,  we  may  be  now  well  assured  that 
the  country  is  really  an  island. . .  .  North-east,  north- 
east-and-by-east,  are  the  subdivisions  of  the  com- 
pass between  the  north  and  east. — Falconer,  Marine 
Dictionary.  (Burney.) 
North,  adj.  Northern. 

This  shall  be  your  north  border,  from  the  great 
sea  ye  shall  point  out  for  you  mount  Hor.  — 
Numbers,  xxxiv.  7. 

Northeast.  *.     Point  between  the  north  and 
east. 

Can  they  resist 
The  parching  dog-star,  and  the  bleak  north-east? 

Prior,  Henry  and  Emma,  368. 

Northeast,  adj.    Denoting  the  point  between 
the  north  and  east. 

The  north-east  wind, 

Which  then  blew  bitterly  against  our  faces 
Awaked  the  sleeping  rheum. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  4. 
Off  at  sea  north-east  winds  blow 
Sabean  odours  from  the  spicy  shore 
Of  Araby  the  blest.     Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.161. 
John  Cabot,  a  Venetian,  the  father  of  Sebastian 
Cabot,  in  behalf  of  Henry  the  Seventh  of  England, 
discovered  all  the  north-east  coasts  hereof.— Heylin. 
Northeaster,    s.     Wind  which  blows  from 
the  north-east. 
Welcome,  wild  Northeaster ! 

Shame  it  is  to  see 
Odes  to  every  zephyr, 
Ne'er  a  verse  to  thee ! 

Rev.  C.  Kingsley,  Ode  to  the  North-East  Wind. 
Northerly,  adj.     Being  towards  the  north. 

The  nortlierly  and  southerly  winds,  commonly  I 
esteemed  the  causes  of  cold  and  warm  weather,  are  ' 
really  the  effects  of  the  cold  or  warmth  of  the  at- 
mosphere.— Derham. 

Northern,    adj.      Belonging   to,   connected 
with,  coming  from,  the  North. 

Proud  northern  lord,  Clifford  of  Cumberland. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  v.  2. 

If  we  erect  a  red  hot  wire  until  it  cool,  and  hang 

it  up  with  wax  and  untwisted  silk,  where  the  lower 

end  which  cooled  next  the  earth  doth  rest,  that  is 

the  northern  point. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

Northing:,  s.     In  Navigation.     Difference  of 
latitude  made  by  a  ship  sailing  northwards. 

Northstar.  s.     Polestar ;  lodestar. 

If  her  breath  were  as  terrible  as  her  terminations, 
there  were  no  living  near  her,  she  would  infect 
to  the  northstar.  —  Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing,  ii.  1. 

Northward,   adj.      Having  a  direction  to- 
wards the  north. 

Northward,  or  Northwards,  adv.    Towards 
the  north. 

Mislike  me  not  for  my  complexion, 
The  shadow'd  livery  of  the  burnish'd  sun. 
Bring  me  the  fairest  creature  northward  born, 
Where  Phoebus'  lire  scarce  thnws  the  icicles, 
And  prove  whose  blood  is  reddest. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  1. 
Going  northward  aloof,  as  long  as  they  had  any 
doubt  of  being  pursued,  at  last  they  crossed  the 
ocean  to  Spain.— Bacon. 

Northward  beyond  the  mountains  we  will  go, 
Where  rocks  lie  cover'd  with  eternal  snow. 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperor,  v.  3. 

A  close  prisoner  in  a  room,  twenty  foot  square, 

being  at  the  northside  of  his  chamber,  is  at  liberty 

to  walk  twenty  foot  southward,  not  to  walk  twenty 

foot  nortlnoard.— Locke. 

Northwest,  s.     Point  between  the  north  and 

west. 
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The  bathing  places  that  they  may  remain  und 
the  sun  until  evening,  he  exposeth  unto  the  sumim 
setting,  that  is  nortliwest.—Sir  T.  Browne,  Vuliju. 
Errours. 

Northwester,  s.     Wind  which  blows   from 

the  northwest. 

Northwind.  s.  Wind  which  blows  from  th 
north. 

The  clouds  were  fled, 
Driven  by  a  keen  northwind. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  842 
When  the  fierce  northwind,  with  his  airy  forces 
Bears  up  the  Baltick  to  a  foaming  fury.          Watts 

Nose.  s.     [A.S.  ncese.'] 

1.  Part  of  the  face  so  called. 

Down  with  the  nose, 
Take  the  bridge  quite  away 
Of;  him  that,  his  particular  to  forefend, 
Smells  from  the  gen'ral  weal. 

Sliakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3 

Our  decrees, 

Dead  to  infliction,  to  themselves  are  dead  ; 
And  liberty  plucks  justice  by  the  nose. 

Id.,  Measure  for  Measure 

There  can  be  no  reason  given  why  a  visage  some 
what  longer,  or  a  nose  flatter,  could  not  have  con 
sisted  with  such  a  soul. — Locke. 

[The  name  of  the  nose  is  doubtless  taken  from  ai 
imitation  of  noises  made  through  the  nose,  as  Ger 
man  niesen,  to  sneeze.  So  Gaelic  sron,  the  nose 
compared  with  English  snore;  Greek  puyx°«>  snout 
muzzle,  beak,  face  (properly  nose),  compared  witl 
poyxos,  a  snoring,  peyx<a,  to  snore,  snort. —  Wedgwood 
Dictionary  of  English  Etymology.] 

2.  Nozzle. 

The  lungs  are  as  bellows,  the  aspera  arteria  is  th 
nose  of  the  bellows.— Holder,  Elements  of  Speech. 

3.  Scent ;  sagacity. 

We  are  not  offended  with  a  dog  for  a  better  nose 
than  his  master. — Collier,  On  Envy. 

Lead  by  the  nose.  Drag  by  force,  as  a  bear 
by  his  ring  ;  lead  blindly. 

Tho'  authority  be  a  stubborn  bear. 
Yet  he  is  oft  led  by  the  nose  with  gold. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3 
That  some  occult  design  doth  lie 
In  bloody  cynarctomachy 
Is  plain  enough  to  him  that  knows 
How  saints  lead  brothers  by  the  nose. 

Batter,  Hudibras,  i.  1, 751. 

This  is  the  method  of  all  popular  shams,  when  the 
multitude  are  to  be  led  by  the  noses  into  a  fool's 
paradise.  —  Sir  R.  L' Estrange.  (Nares  by  H. 
and  W.) 

Length  of  one's  nose.  As  far  as  one  can  see 
at  the  first  view. 

The  Convention,  seeing  clearly  before  and  after, 
were  a  paralysed  Convention.  Seeing  clearly  to  the 
length  of  its  own  nose,  it  is  not  paralysed. — Carlyle, 
French  Revolution,  pt.  iii.  b.  ii.  ch.  i. 

Nose  of  wax.  Flexible  person ;  one  whose 
principles  are  so  loose  as  to  allow  him  any 
amount  of  change. 

But  vows  with  you  being 
To  your  religion,  a  nose  of  wax, 
To  be  turned  every  way. 

Massinger,  Unnatural  Combat,  v.  2. 
As  the  judge  is  made  by  friend,  bribed  or  other- 
wise affected,  as  a  nose  of  wax. — Burton,  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy,  introduction. 

As  there's  no  rite  nor  custom  that  can  show  it, 
But  I  can  soon  conform  myself  unto  it, 
Yea  of  my  faith  a  nose  of  wax  I  make, 
Though  all  I  doe  seems  done  for  conscience  sake. 

Honest  Ghost.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Put,  or  thrust,  one's  nose  out  of  joint.  Put 
one  out  in  the  affections  of  another. 

Who  was  very  well  assured  that  it  could  be  no 
other  than  his  owne  manne  that  had  thrust  his  nose 
so  far  out  of  joint. — Riche,  Farewell  to  the  Military 
Profession:  1581. 

Standing  on  tiptoe,  looking  toward  the  door  fo 
behold  a  rivall,  that  he  would  put  his  nose  out  of 
joint.— Arnim,  Nest  of  Ninnies. 

And  why  so,  I  pray  you,  but  that  you  love  him 
better  than  me  ?  And  fearing  now  lest  this  wench 
which  is  brought  over  hither  should  put  your  nose 
out  ofttiejoynt,  coming  between  home  and  you,  and 
have  such  a  trimme  fellowe  herselfe.— Terence  in 
English:  1614. 

Take  pepper  in  nose.     Take  offence. 

A  man  is  teisty  and  anger  wrinkles  his  nose ;  such 
a  man  takes  pepper  in  the  nose. — Optick  Glasse  of 
Humours:  1(539. 

Alas !  what  take  ye  pepper  in  the  wos-? 
To  see  King  Charles  his  colours  worne  in  pose? 

Rump  Songs.  (Nares  by  II .  and  W.) 

Thrust  ones  nose  into  the  nffairs  of  others. 
Be  meddling  with  other  people's  matters  ; 
be  a  busybody. 
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Turn  up  the  nose.  Show  contempt :  (with  at). 
'He's  a  flue,  straight  youth;  what's  he  been  brought 
up  tof  'Oh  !  to  turn  up  his  nose  at  his  father's 
customers,  and  be  a  fine  gentleman  ;  not  much  else, 
I  think.  —George  Eliot  (signature),  The  Mill  on 
the  tloss,  b.  iii.  ch.  v. 

Under  one's  nose.     Under  immediate  range 
of  observation. 

Poetry  takes  me  up  so  entirely,  that  I  scarce  see 
what  passes  under  my  nose.— Pope,  Letters. 

Wipe  nose:  (with  of).     Cheat;  cozen.     A 
Latinism  from  emungo  =  clear  the  nose. 

What  hast  thou  done  V— I've  wiped  the  old  men's 
noses  of  their  money.— Terence  in  English :  1614. 

But  loe  now  comes  forth  the  very  destruction  of 
our  substance ;  who  wipes  our  noses  of  all  tliat  we 
should  have.— Ibid. 

Strange  children,  to  wipe  her  husband's  owne 
children  s  nose  of  their  share  in  his  goods.— Passtn- 
ger  of  Benvenuto :  1612. 
Nose.  v.  a. 

1.  Scent;  smell. 

You  shall  nosehim  as  you  go  up  the  stairs.— Shake- 
spear,  Hamlet,  iv.  3. 

2.  Face ;  oppose.  Mare. 

Suffering  them  to  nose  and  impudentize  the  doc- 
tors and  masters  of  the  old  stamp.— A.  Wood,  AtJuttue 
Oxonienses  (in  1549). 

Nose.  v.  n.     Look  big ;  bluster.    Rare. 

Adulterous  Antony  . . .  turns  you  off, 
And  gives  his  potent  regiment  to  a  trull 
That  noses  it  against  us. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  6. 
Nosebit.  s.     See  extract. 

[A]  nosebit,m  block -makine,  is  a  bit  similar  to  a 
gouge-bit,  having  a  cutting  edge  on  one  side  of  its 
end.— Falconer,  Marine  Dictionary.  (Burney.) 
Nosed,  adj.     Having,  provided  with,  a  nose. 

a.  Literally. 

The  slaves  are  nosed  like  vultures. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Sea-  Voyage. 

b.  Figuratively.    In  the  way  of  sagacity  (as 
that  of  a  dog  on  a  scent). 

There's  no  knavery  but  is  nosed  like  a  dog,  and  can 
smell  out  a  dog's  meaning.— Middleton,  The  Witch. 
Nosebleed,  s.     Native  plant  so  called;  yar- 
row ;  Achillea  millefolia. 

Nosebleed— the  yarrow,  from  its  having  been  put 
into  the  nose,  as  we  learn  from  Gerarde,  to  cause 
bleeding  and  to  cure  the  megrim,  and  also  from  its 
being  used  as  a  means  of  testing  a  lover's  fidelity. 
Forby,  in  his  East  Anglia  .  .  .  tells  us  that  in  that 
part  of  England  a  girl  will  tickle  the  inside  of  the 
nostril  with  a  leaf  of  this  plant,  saying— 

'  Yarroway,  yarroway,  bear  a  white  blow ; 
If  my  love  love  me,  my  nose  will  bleed,  now.' 
— Dr.  Prior,  Popular  Names  of  British  Plants. 
Nosegay,     s.     [?  guy.]      Posy ;    bunch    of 
flowers. 

She  hath  four  and  twenty  nosegays  for  the 
shearers.— Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  2. 

Ariel  sought 

The  close  recesses  of  the  virgin's  thought; 
As  on  the  nosegay  in  her  breast  reclined, 
He  watch'd  the  ideas  rising  in  her  mind. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  iii. 

Sold!— pretty  fellow  you,  with  the  nosegay  in 
your  button-hole,  to  talk  of  selling  I—Lord  Lytton, 
My  Novel,  b.  vi.  ch.  xxxiii. 

Noseless,  adj.    WTanting  a  nose ;   deprived 
of  the  nose. 

Mangled  Myrmidons, 
Noseless,  and  handless,  hackt  and  chipt,  come  to    . 

him.     Shakespear,  2'roUus  and  Cressida,  v.  5. 
Nosing-,    s.     In  Architecture.     Overlapping 

and  rounded  part  of  a  step  in  a  staircase. 
Nosologlcal.    adj.      Relating  to,  connected 
with,  constituted  by,  nosology. 

In  the  most  celebrated  medical  works  which 
have  appeared  in  England  during  the  last  twelve  or 
fifteen  years,  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  instance  of 
the  adoption  of  Cullen's  nosological  arrangement. 
Abroad,  and  particularly  in  Italy,  it  is  more  valued. 
— Buckle,  History  of  Civilization  in  England,  vol.ii. 
ch.  vi.  note. 

(See also  under  Nosology.) 

Nosologist.  s.     One  who  studies,  investi- 
gates, or  frames  nosologies. 

But  the  best  nosologists  have  not  always  been  the 
best  physicians.— Dr.  Mason  Goode. 

Nosology,  s.  [Gr.  voaog  =  disease  +  Xoyoe  = 
word,  system ;  element  for  element,  it  is 
nearly  synonymous  with  P  a  t  ho  1  og  y  (rrdQos 
=  suffering,  ailment)  ;  in  import,  however, 
it  differs.]  Taxonomy,  or  systematic  clas- 
sification, of  diseases. 
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Medical  writers  have  endeavoured  to  enumerate 
the  diseases  of  the  body,  and  to  reduce  them  to  a 
system  under  the  name  of  nosology ;  and  it  were  to 
be  wished,  that  we  had  also  a  nosology  of  the  human 
understanding. — Reid. 

Nosology  . . .  signifies  literally  a  treatise  or  doc- 
trine of  diseases,  in  which  sense  it  might  be  con- 
sidered as  synonymous  with  pathology.  The  term 
nosology,  however,  has  been  appropriated  exclu- 
sively to  a  methodical  arrangement  of  diseases,  after 
the  manner  of  the  classification  adopted  by  natural 
historians,  of  which  several  ingenious  systems  were 
devised  during  the  last  century. . . .  Encouraged  by 
the  example,  and  above  all  aided  by  the  previous 
original  labours  of  Sauvages,  several  authors  soon 
followed  his  steps  in  the  contrivance  of  nosological 
arrangements. — Sees,  Cyclopeedia. 

A  similar  process  of  thought  gave  birth  to  his 
nosology,  or  general  classification  of  diseases,  which 
some  have  regarded  as  the  most  valuable  part  of  his 
labours ;  though,  for  reasons  already  mentioned,  we 
must,  I  think,  reject  all  such  attempts  as  premature, 
and  as  likely  to  work  more  harm  than  good,  unless 
they  are  simply  used  as  a  contrivance  to  aid  the 
memory.  At  all  events,  the  nosology  of  Cullen, 
though  it  exhibits  clear  traces  of  his  powerful  and 
organizing  mind,  is  fast  falling  into  disrepute. — 
Buckle,  History  of  Civilization  in  England,  vol.  ii. 
ch.  vi. 

Nosopoetic.  adj.     [Gr.  Troi^riKoe  =  having  a 
tendency  to  make,  power  of  making  ;  TTOI< 
=  I  make.]     Producing  diseases.     Hare. 

The  qualities  of  the  air  are  nosopoetick;  that  is, 
have  a  power  of  producing  diseases. — Arbuthnot,  On 
the  Effects  of  Air  on  human  Bodies. 
Nostalgia.    s.    [Gr.  voamg  =  return,  o\yoc  = 
pain,  grief.]     Homesickness  ;  form  of  in- 
sanity   characterized    thereby :    (the  two 
words  nearly  translate  one  another). 

Cases  from  some  presumed  cause  of  attack,  such 
as  puerperal  mania,  hysterical   mania,  phthisical 
mania,  nostalgia,  manie  a  potu,  &c. . . .  derived  from 
causes  indicated  by  the  above  titles,  possess  no  dis- 
tinctive character,  according  to  my  experience,  suffi- 
cient to  constitute  them  a  distinct  kind  of  disease. 
— Dr.  Sankey,  Lectures  on  Mental  Diseases,  lect.  iv. 
Nostoc.  s.     [for  the  doubtful  derivation  see 
first  extract ;  though  the  name  of  a  genus 
in  Botany,  it  is  as  much  English  as  Latin  ; 
and  may  be  treated  as  an  English  word.] 
In  Botany.     Mould  (Alga)  so  called. 

The  name  Nostoc  is  said  to  have  been  given  by  Para- 
celsus, and  he  is  reported,  by  Tournefort  and  Geoffroy, 
to  have  attributed  wonderful  properties  to  this  vege- 
table, and  to  have  expected  to  obtain  from  it  that  uni- 
versal solvent,  which  was  one  of  the  great  objects  of 
the  chemists  of  his  school.  Geoffroy  analyzed  it,  as  he 
did  all  the  plants  that  came  in  his  way,  to  little  pur- 
pose, except  to  prove  that  such  an  analysis,  with  a 
view  to  detection  of  the  medical  uses  of  plants,  as- 
certains nothing.  Whether  the  attention  of  Para- 
celsus was  called  to  this  plant  by  the  vulgar  opinion 
of  its  being  the  remains  of  a  fallen  star,  or  of  a  Will- 
o'-the-wisp  does  not  appear.  DiUenius  justly  com- 
plains that  the  above  French  writers  have  not  told 
us  where  that  famous  quack  or  his  disciples  speak 
of  It.  Some  have  thought  it  a  gelatinous  deposition 
from  the  clouds,  when  they  touch  the  hills  ;  of  which 
notion  a  curious  instance  is  recorded  by  Linnseus  in 
his  Lapland  Tour,  vol.  i.  p.  202,  where  two  divines 
wanted  only  the  power,  as  they  were  plentifully 
stocked  with  malice,  of  inquisitors,  to  broil  him  alive 
for  not  believing  this  and  other  similar  philosophy. 
— Berkeley,  Introduction  to  Cryptogamic  Botany. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  the  student,  after  a  few 
hours'  rain,  goes  out  into  the  open  air.  and  sees  the 
gravel  and  short  grass  strewed  with  gelatinous 
puckered  olive-coloured  masses,  of  which  he  per- 
ceived no  trace  a  few  hours  before:  his  curiosity  is 
excited,  and  he  is  anxious  to  ascertain  the  nature  of 
the  production.  Externally  it  presents  no  marked 
differences,  and  within  it  seems  to  consist  of  a  uni- 
form jelly,  without  anything  to  make  him  suppose 
that  it  can  be  a  mass  of  eggs.  He  examines  it  under 
the  microscope,  and  he  finds  that  it  consists  of  neck- 
lacelike  chains  of  pellucid  granules  immersed  in 
jelly  of  no  definite  structure.  Some  of  these  are 
larger  than  the  others.  He  finds  after  a  time  that 
they  change  colour  and  increase  considerably  in 
size,  though  still  retaining  a  regular  outline;  pre- 
sently the  matter  contained  in  their  cavity  becomes 
organised,  and  a  new  necklace  of  spores  is  contained 
within  it :  in  fact,  he  has  a  young  repetition  of  the 
perfect  plant,  requiring  only  extension  of  parts  to 
assume  completely  its  size  and  aspect.  This  answers 
to  the  first  part  of  the  definition,  but  the  plant  does 
not  germinate  as  described;  he  can  discover  no 
sexual  indications,  though  germination  does  not 
take  place  by  the  protrusion  of  a  filament,  and  the 
protoplasm  of  the  cell  at  once  gives  rise  to  a  new 
plant.  He  believes  it  to  belong  to  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, and  he  feels  that  he  has  hit  upon  one  of  those 
exceptional  cases  which  defy  mathematical  accuracy. 
But  still  he  has  no  doubt  about  the  matter.  The 
plant  is  yostoc  cummune,  a  widely-distributed  alga, 
bordering  very  close  on  the  gelatinous  lichens.— 
Ibid.,  p.  10 :  1857. 
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Nostril,  s.  [A.S.  nose-]>yrel ;  ]>yrl  =  piercing, 
aperture;  word  for  word,  drill.']  Open- 
ing of  the  nose. 

Turn  then  my  freshest  reputation  to 
A  savour  that  may  strike  the  dullest  nostril. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 
Stinks  which  the  nostrils  straight  abhor,  are  not 
the  most  pernicious.— Bacon,  Natural  and  Experi- 
mental History. 
He   form'd   thee,   Adam,   and    in  thy  nostrils 

breathed 
The  breath  of  life.     Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  525. 

Nostrum,  s.  [Lat.  neuter  of  noster  =  our, 
ours.]  Medicine,  the  formula  for  which  is 
unknown  to  all  except  its  author  or  pro- 
prietor. 

Very  extraordinary,  and  one. of  his  nostrums;  let 
it  be  writ  upon  his  monument,  '  Hie  jacet  auctor 
hujus  argument!,'  for  nobody  ever  used  it  before.— 
Bishop  Stillingfleet. 

What  drop  or  nostrum  can  this  plague  remove  ? 
Or  which  must  end  me,  a  fool's  wrath  or  love  ? 

Pope,  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot. 

Take  leave  of  nature's  God,  and  God  reveal'd; 
Then  laugh  at  all  you  trembled  at  before ; 
And,  joining  the  freethinker's  brutal  roar, 
Swallow  the  two  grand  nostrums  they  dispense — 
That  Scripture  lies,  and  blasphemy  is  sense. 

Cowper,  Progress  of  Error. 

For  the  leading  defect  of  his  life,  which  is  seen 
through  all  his  measures,  and  which  not  even  his 
great  capacity  and  habitual  industry  could  supply, 
was  an  ignorance  of  the  principles  upon  which 
large  plans  are  to  be  framed,  and  nations  to  be  at 
once  guided  and  improved.  As  soon  as  he  entered 
upon  official  duties,  his  time  was  at  the  mercy  of 
every  one  who  had  a  claim  to  prefer,  a  grievance  to 
complain  of,  or  a  nostrum  to  propound.  —  Lord 
Brougham,  Historical  Sketches  of  Statesmen  of  the 
Reign  of  George  HI.,  Mr.  Pitt. 

Wot.  ado.     [ne  +  whit.~] 

The  excuse  for  the  length  of  the  present 
excursus  on  this  word  must  be  found : — 

a.  In  the  complications  suggested  under 
the  entries  N on-,  None,  Nothing,  &c., 
and  the  references  under  Ne,  &c.     Our 
statements  elucidate  not  only  the  word 
under  notice,  but  others  besides. 

b.  In  the  relations  between  Logic  and 
Grammar,  combined  with  the  great  im- 
portance which  not,  in  the*  dichotomy  of 
negative  and  affirmative,  is  invested  with  in 
the  former  department. 

c.  In  the  extent  to  which  the  facts  here 
indicated  are  facts,  not  only  of  the  English 
language,  but  of  language  in  general. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  Greek  scholar 
may  observe  that  the  practical  details  be- 
tween the  use  of  ov  and  ju/}  may  be  simpli- 
fied by  an  approximate  view  of  a  part  of  the 
system  of  the  expression  of  negation  being 
investigated  (to  some  extent)  upon  a  gene- 
ral principle  rather  than  upon  a  mere  series 
of  empirical  rules. 

A.  What  is  not,  the  simple  negative,  as  a 
Part  of  Speech  ? 

B.  The  Incidence  of  the  Negative  Ele- 
ment. 

C.  The  extent  to  which  not  is  a  simple 
negative,  or  a  compound  one. 

D.  The  Negative  in  composition. 

E.  The  Double  Negative. 

F.  The  Transformation  of  the  Negative. 

G.  T*he  Origin  of  the  form  Never. 
H.  The  Relation  of  not  and  no. 

A. 

Not  as  tho  Negative  element  in  a  Logical  Copula. 

What  follows  impugns  the  accuracy  of 
calling  not,  when  merely  a  simple  negative, 
an  adverb. 

In  Etymology  an  adverb  takes  the  verb 
as  it  is  found,  and  modifies  it.  Note  the 
simple  verb,  '  A  runs.'  If  A  run  quickly 
or  slowly,  the  adverb  tells  you  how  he  runs; 
if  the  adverb  be  then  or  there,  it  tells  you 
when  and  where  the  running  took  place  ; 
in  other  words,  it  tells  you  something  about 
some  accessory  to  the  simple  act  of  run- 
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ning.  It  may  be  a  detail  of  time,  as  then 
It  may  be  a  detail  of  place,  as  there.  It 
may  be  a  detail  of  manner,  as  quickly. 
Logic,  generalizing  all  this,  and  making  a 
good  use  of  the  difference,  as  words,  be- 
tween manner  and  mode,  calls  all  this  by 
the  name  of  mode.  Now  mode  means  the 
manner  in  which  something  is  done,  and 
verb  means  something  doing  or  done,  and 
unless  something  is  done,  there  is  no  mode 
of  doing  it. 

But  what  if  we  say  '  A  does  not  run  '  ? 
Is  no/-doing  a  thing  a  mode  of  doing  it  ? 
Is 

A  is  non-existent 

a  mode  of  A's  existence  ?  In  common 
sense,  and  in  Language,  which  is  the  re- 
presentation of  common  sense,  does  not 
indicate  a  mode  ?  No.  It  does  so,  how- 
ever, in  Logic ;  for  Logic  deals  only  with 
that  fraction  of  Language  which  is  cog- 
nizant with  the  rules  for  proof;  and,  as 
Logic  is  fast  growing  into  a  science  which 
is  represented  by  symbols,  and,  as  in  such 
a  science  details  must  be  sacrificed  for 
generalities,  it  is  convenient,  in  Logic,  to 
deal  with  now -existence  as  a  mode  of  ex- 
istence. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  was  from 
Logic  that  the  vocabulary  for  Philology 
was  originally  supplied. 

Nevertheless,  the  pure  and  simple  nega- 
tive of  the  logicians  is  no  adverb.  It*  is  a 
negative  and  it  is  a  particle ;  and  this  is 
all  that  the  grammarian  sees  in  it. 

But,  it  may  be  answered,  the  word  is  is 
a  verb.  Upon  this  point  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  Am.  There  it  is  argued  that  as 
no  is  only  a  negative,  so  is  am  (is)  merely 
(in  the  cases  where  not  is  only  a  negative) 
a  copula.  That  copula  and  negative,  with 
only  two  words  between  them  should  be 
claimed  as  the  names  of  two  distinct  parts 
of  speech  is  a  fact  in  Language.  That 
they  are  treated  otherwise  (the  one  as  a 
verb,  the  other  as  an  adverb)  is  a  fact. 
That  the  nomenclature  of  Logic  has  over- 
influenced  the  nomenclature  of  Philology 
is  the  explanation  (though  not  the  justi- 
fication) of  the  fact. 

B. 

The  Incidence  of  the  Negative  Element. 
Closely  akin  to  this  is  the  question,  in 
the  construction  of  a  negative  proposition, 
as  to  the  part  whereto  the  negative  ele- 
ment is  to  be  referred.  The  nature  of  this 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  extract. 
After  an  exhibition  of  the  ordinary  struc- 
ture of  a  proposition  to  the  effect  that  '  A 
is-not  B,'  in  other  words,  that  the  negative 
element  is  made  a  part  of  the  copula,  the 
opposite  doctrine  by  which  it  is  connected 
with  the  predicate  '  A  is  Not-1& '  is  thus 
criticised : — 

Some  logicians,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned 
Hobbes,  state  this  distinction  differently ;  they  re- 
cognise only  one  form  of  copula,  is,  and  attach  the 
negative  sign  to  the  predicate.  '  Csesar  is  dead,'  and 
'  Caesar  is  not  dead,'  according  to  these  writers,  are 
propositions  agreeing  not  in  the  subject  and  predi- 
cate, but  in  the  subject  only.  They  do  not  consider 
'  dead,'  but  '  not  dead,'  to  be  the  predicate  of  the 
second  proposition,  and  they  accordingly  define  a 
negative  proposition  to  be  one  in  which  the  predi- 
cate is  a  negative  name.  The  point,  though  not  of 
much  practical  moment,  deserves  notice  as  :in  ex- 
ample (not  unfrequent  in  Logic)  whore  by  means  of 
an  apparent  simplification,  but  which  is  merely 
verbal,  matters  are  made  more  complex  than  before. 
The  notion  of  these  writers  was,  that  they  could  get 
rid  of  the  distinction  between  Affirming  and  Deny- 
ing, by  treating  every  case  of  denying  ;is  the  ailii  iti- 
ing  of  a  negative  name.  But  what  is  meant  by  /i 
negative  name?  A  name  expressive  of  the  absence 
of  an  attribute;  so  that  when  we  allirui  ;i  negative 
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name,  what  wo  are  really  predicating  is  absence  and 
not  presence;  we  are  as.sertiii!?  not  that  anything 
is,  but  that  something  is  not;  to  express  which 
operation  no  word  seems  so  proper  as  the  word  de- 
nying. The  fundamental  distinction  is  between  a 
t'iict  and  the  non-existence  of  that  fact;  between 
seeing  something  and  not  seeing  it ;  between  Caesar's 
l)i>in«  dead,  and  his  not  being  dead;  and  if  this 
wcro  a  merely  verbal  distinction,  the  generalization 
which  briiigsboth  within  the  same  form  of  assertion 
would  be  a  real  simplification  :  tne  distinction,  how- 
ever, being  real,  and  in  the  facts,  it  is  the  generali- 
zation confounding  the  distinction  that  is  merely 
verbal :  and  tends  to  obscure  the  subject  by  treating 
the  difference  between  two  kinds  of  truth  as  if  it 
were  only  a  difference  between  two  kinds  of  words. 
To  put  things  together,  and  to  put  them  or  keep 
them  asunder,  will  remain  different  operations, 
winterer  tricks  we  may  play  with  language.— «/.£. 
Mill,  System  of  Logic,  VDl.i.  p.  88. 

This,  however,  gives  us  but  a  rough 
view  of  the  question  even  as  a  matter  of 
Logic.  That  in  some  cases  the  negative 
element  is  7*o«-copular  is  evident.  Indeed, 
in  transposing  the  terms  of  a  Particular 
Negative  proposition,  the  attachment  of 
the  negative  to  the  term  is  a  recognized 
necessity : — 

Some  A  is-not  B, 

can  only  be  transposed  as 
Some  not-B  is  A. 

This  is  an  elementary  rule  which  may  be 
found  in  the  first  work  on  Logic  that  is  re- 
ferred to.  Again,  in  such  important  pro- 
positions as 

Everything  is  either  A  or  not-A. ; 

Not-A.  is  the  universe  minus  A, 

the  incidence  of  the  negative  element  is 
extra-copular. 

How  far  Mr.  Mill  has  recognised  the 
predicative  Not  may  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing. 

The  fourth  principal  division  of  names  is  into 
positive  and  negative.  Positive,  as  Man,  Tree,  Good ; 
negative,  as  AW-man,  Not-good.  To  every  positive 
concrete  name,  a  corresponding  negative  one  might 
be  framed.  After  giving  a  name  to  any  one  thing, 
or  to  any  plurality  of  things,  we  might  create  a 
second  name  which  should  be  a  name  of  all  things 
whatever,  except  that  particular  thing  or  things. 
These  negative  names  are  employed  whenever  we 
have  occasion  to  speak  collectively  of  all  things  other 
than  something  or  class  of  things.  When  the  posi- 
'tive  name  is  connotative,  the  corresponding  nega- 
tive name  is  connotative  likewise,  but  in  a  peculiar 
way,  connoting  not  the  presence  but  the  absence  of 
an  attribute.  Thus,  wo^-white  denotes  all  things 
whatever  except  white  things;  and  connotes  the 
attribute  of  not  possessing  whiteness.  For  the  non- 
possession  of  any  given  attribute  is  also  an  attribute, 
and  may  receive  a  name  as  such  ;  and  thus  negative 
concrete  names  may  obtain  negative  abstract  names 
to  correspond  to  them. — J.  S.  Mill,  System  of  Logic, 
pt.  i.  ch.  ii.  §  6. 

Still,  for  logicians,  it  may  be  convenient 
to  adopt  a  rule  for  the  sake  of  its  generality 
rather  than  because  it  is  absolutely  accu- 
rate :  so  that  what  is  good  in  Logic  may  be 
bad  in  Grammar.  In  Philology  thus  much 
is  certain — viz.  that  the  question  whether 
the  incidence  of  the  negative  element  be 
on  the  copula  or  the  predicate,  is  one 
which  must  be  determined  by  the  parti- 
cular case  under  notice.  Sometimes  it 
will  go  with  the  one,  sometimes  with  the 
other.  The  more,  however,  that  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  predicate,  the  more  it  is 
likely  to  become  an  element  in  a  compound, 
wherein  the  latter  element  is  a  noun  ;  and 
the  wore  it  is  drawn  towards  the  copula, 
the  likelier  it  is  for  the  resulting  compound 
to  be  a  verb. 

The  application  of  these  two  rules  will 
appear  in  the  sequel. 

What  may  be  called  the  distribution  of  the  Nega- 
tive is  pretty  regular  in  English.  Thus,  when  the 
word  not  comes  between  an  Indicative,  Imperative, 
or  Subjunctive  mood  and  an  Infinitive  vrb,  it  al- 
most always  is  taken  with  the  word  which  it  follows 
— 'I  can  nut  eat'  may  mean  either'  I  can  wof-i-at/ 
i.e.  'I  can  abstain/  or  'I  cim-not  eat/  i.e.  'I  am 
unable  to  eat;'  but,  as  stated  above,  it  almost  always 
has  the.  lutter  signification.— Ifr.  JK.  G.  Latham, 
ah  Language. 
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On  the  other  hand — 

Clay,  not  dead,  but  soulless; 

Though  no  mortal  man  would  choose  thee, 
An  immortal  no  less, 

Deigns  not  to  refuse  thee. 

Byron,  Deformed  Transformed,  i.l. 

Whether  the  phrase  be  English  is  doubt- 
ful. It  is  more  of  a  Hellenism  than  aught 
else.  Whether  English  or  Greek,  how- 
ever, it  is  open  to  the  question  whether  the 
negative  is  in  the  right  place.  If  not  is  to 
be  all  but  a  part  of  the  verb  refuse,  the 
sequence  we  expect  is  to  not  refuse.  This 
is,  probably,  quite  as  idiomatic  as  the  ex- 
isting combination,  and  somewhat  more 
grammatical.  On  the  other  hand  we  say 
4  Not  to  advance  is  to  retreat.'  Here,  how- 
ever, there  is  nothing  to  precede  the  nega- 
tive, and  (so  to  say)  indicate  an  attraction 
in  another  direction. 

C. 

How  far  is  N  o  t  a  Simple  or  a  Compound  Negative. 

The  question  indicated  in  the  first  notice 
as  to  how  far  not  was  an  adverb  or  a  sim- 
ple negative,  will  be  modified  by  what  fol- 
lows. Simple  as  is  the  word  not  in  import, 
it  is,  etymologically,  a  compound ;  and, 
what  is  more,  the  second  element  is  truly 
adverbial,  i.e.  it  gives  not  only  the  negation, 
but  states  the  manner,  or  mode,  in  which  it 
is  conveyed.  The  t  is  the  t  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  wiht,  English  whit ;  so  that  not  not 
only  denies,  but  states  the  absolute  cha- 
racter of  the  negation.  Not  =  not  a  whit, 
or  bit,  and  (as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel) 
something  even  more.  In  the  French  the 
same  union  of  the  mode  (degree)  with  the 
simple  negation  is  very  visible.  In  French, 
ne,  the  simple  negation,  precedes  the  verb ; 
but  the  modal  element  follows  it,  being  pas 
(from  passus  =  step,  pace)  ;  point  (from 
punctum)  ;  rien  (from  res  =  thing),  &c.,  the 
verb  dividing  the  two. 

The  simple  negative  is,  indeed,  very 
rare.  Yet  the  element  n-,  which  conveys 
it,  is  found  in  all  the  languages  of  the  class 
to  which  the  English  belongs.  In  the 
Greek  it  is  the  least  conspicuous,  being 
superseded  as  a  separate  word  by  ov  and 
pi ;  so  that  it  is  only  in  a  few  compounds, 
vijXtric,  &c.,  that  it  occurs.  In  Latin,  too, 
it  is  in  composition  (nescio  =  know  not) 
that  it  appears  in  its  simplest  form.  Ne  is 
scarcely  a  pure  negative,  being  either  pro- 
hibitive, or  meaning  lest.  In  Non  (not) 
and  nee  (nor)  a  second  element  appears. 

In  the  Gothic  (Moesogothic),  ni  is  com- 
paratively common  =  both  not  and  nor. 
Ne  and  nei,  however,  are  concurrent  forms. 
As  the  language,  however,  becomes  mo- 
dern, the  compound  forms  predominate ; 
the  secondary  elements  being  -uh  and  -ja. 
The  former  is  the  KI  and  t/ue  of  the  clas- 
sical languages ;  the  latter  (according  to 
Grimm)  the  Latin  ac.  These  are  affixed  to 
the  ni,  with  which  they  coalesce,  and  soon 
lose  their  independent  character.  In  Old 
Saxon,  ne,  with  the  sense  of  both  neque 
and  non  in  Latin,  stands  as  nee  before 
a  vowel.  In  Anglo-Saxon  the  form  is 
na.  Here,  the  a  represents  the  Gothic 
cm;,  Latin  cevum  =  time,  age ;  so  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  na  is  never,  in  respect  to  its 
etymology,  not  or  no  in  respect  to  its  sig- 
nification. The  Gothic  div,  the  Old  Ger- 
man nieo  =  never,  show  this. 

To  this  compound  (110)  add  wiht  (whit), 
and  the  result  is  nuht  —  wiiKjht,  not,  in 
which  last,  three  words  ft  re  represented  by 
three  letters.  Not  =  n  +  the  root  of  ever  + 


whit ;  so  that    not,   simple  as   it  seems, 
=  never  a  bit. 

D. 

The  Negative  in  composition. 

As  long  as  the  negative  was  compara- 
tively simple,  it  preceded  the  verb ;  and,  as 
long  as  it  preceded  the  verb,  it  had  a  ten- 
dency to  coalesce  with  it.  The  single 
compound  nist  =  is  not,  is  Gothic.  It  is 
only,  however,  in  the  third  person  present 
that  it  occurs.  In  the  Old  German  it  takes 
the  prefix  e-,  and  becomes  enist',  but  this 
form  is  ephemeral.  The  tendency  to  com- 
position prevails,  and  with  it  the  tendency 
of  the  negative  to  follow  the  verb.  The 
French  practice  gives  us  an  interesting 
variety,  or  compromise.  In  je  ne  parle 
pas,  there  is  a  kind  of  tmesis  or  division, 
the  verb  being  in  the  middle.  The  pure 
negative  precedes ;  the  modal,  or  adver- 
bial, part  follows.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  the 
tendency  to  composition  is  at  its  maximum, 
the  verbs  will,  wit  (know),  and  others, 
along  with  the  adjective  all,  being  all  sub- 
ject to  the  prefix  «, — nis,  nill,  not  (ne  wot 
=  not),  nalles,  being  all  common.  In  the 
Middle  English,  ne,  as  a  separate  word,  is 
common.  In  the  modern  English  it  disap- 
pears. As  long  as  this  prefixion  and  in- 
corporation existed,  there  was  but  a  slight 
basis  for  the  refinement  criticised  by  Mill, 
viz.  the  connection  of  the  negative  with 
the  predicate.  '  A  nis  B '  could  scarcely 
have  been  converted  by  '  A  is  woi-B.' 

In  the  modern  German,  where  nicht  is 
(like  not}  a  compound,  it  follows  the  verb; 
ich  glaube  nicht  =  1  believe  not.  In  Eng- 
lish, this  combination,  however,  is  rhe- 
torical or  poetical  rather  than  collo- 
quial ;  for  in  English  the  negative  is 
rarely  used  with  a  single  verb ;  in  other 
words,  it  is  generally  preceded  by  do. 
This,  however,  it  invariably  follows — '  I 
do  not  believe.'  The  same  is  the  case  with 
can,  shall,  will,  have,  &c.,  the  so-called 
auxiliaries. 

This  objection  hinders  r.nt  but  that  the  heroic 
action  enterprised  for  the  Christian  cause,  and  ex- 
ecuted happily,  may  be  as  well  executed  now  as  it 
was  of  old. — IJryden. 

When  the  verb  is  in  the  Infinitive  Mood,  the  nega- 
tive precedes  it.  Not  to  advance  is  to  retreat.  When 
the  verb  is  not  in  the  Infinitive  mood  the  negative 
follows  it.  He  advanced  not.  I  cannot.  This  rule 
is  absolute.  It  only  seems  to  precede  the  verb  in 
such  expressions  as  I  do  not  advance,  I  c&nnot  ad- 
vance, 1  have  not  advanced,  &c.  However,  the  words 
do,  can,  and  have,  are  no  Infinitives,  and  it  conse- 
sequently  follows  them.  The  word  advance  is  an 
Infinitive,  and  consequently  precedes  it.  Wallis's 
rule  makes  an  equivalent  statement,  although  differ- 
ently. 'Adverbium  negandi  not  (non)  verbo  post- 
ponitur  (nempe  auxiliari  primo  si  adsit ;  aut  si  non 
adsit  auxiliare,  verbo  principali) :  aliis  tamen  ora- 
tionis  partibus  prsefigi  solet.'— Dr.  R.  G.  Latham, 
The  English  Language. 

This  order  is  commonest  in  the  Impera- 
tive mood ;  especially  when  the  true  Im- 
perative sense  (i.  e.  that  of  a  command)  is 
at  its  maximum. 

Stand  in  awe,  and  sin  not. — Psalms,  Iv.  4. 

Forsake  me  not,  O  Lord;  O  my  God,  be  not  far 
from  me  \—Id.,  xxxviii.  21. 

E. 

The  Double  Negative. 

That  two  negatives  make  an  affirmative 
is  all  but  a  truism.  In  Greek,  however,  it 
is  said  that,  so  far  from  doing  this,  they  give 
intensity  to  the  denial.  It  is  doubtful,  how- 
ever, whether  there  was  much  difference 
in  this  point  between  the  Greeks  and  our- 
selves; indeed,  between  the  Greeks  and 
the  rest  of  the  world.  The  word  necne  is 
an  instance  of  it  in  Latin.  In  Anglo-Saxon 
it  was  common  ;  e.g.  '  ne  wep  l»u  nd '  = 
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(ne)  weep  thou  not.  (Luke,  vii.  13).  See 
under  Neither,  adv.,  2,  and  Never,  2. 
These  show  that  something  of  the  kind  is 
tolerated  in  English.  To  repeat  a  ne- 
gative by  attaching  it  to  the  strengthen- 
ing element,  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
the  doubling  of  the  pure  and  simple  nega- 
tive. The  latter  is  a  rare,  the  former  a 
common,  process. 

F. 
Transformation  of  the  Negative. 

The  nature  of  the  modal,  or  adverbial, 
element,  which  is  so  often  added  to  the 
simple  negative,  has  been  adequately  ex- 
plained. It  is  best  seen  in  the  French, 
where  it  pervades  the  whole  language.  In 
English,  however,  when  we  say,  '  I  don't 
care  &Jig—  a  straw — a  i?Y,'  we  treat  a  few 
phrases  as  the  Frenchman  treats  all.  We 
strengthen  (so  to  say)  the  negative. 

Now  it  is  not  only  probable  a  priori,  but 
it  is  an  actual  fact  that,  after  this  strength- 
ening term  has  become  so  thoroughly  as- 
sociated with  the  negative  as  itself  to 
pass  for  one,  the  true  negative  may  drop 
out  of  the  combination,  and  the  accessary, 
having  superseded  it,  stand  in  its  place. 
This  is  what  has  been  indicated  as  a  trans- 
formation. Let  ne  drop  out  of  such  com- 
bination as/e  ne  vois  pas,  and  it  is  pretty 
certain  that  the  negative  character  of  the 
remainder  of  the  combination  would  be 
preserved.  Pas,  in  short,  would  stand  for 
ne.  So  might  point,  or  rien. 

Let  us  imagine  a  statement  whereby 
something  more  than  a  mere  negation, 
whereby  something  worse  than  nothing  is 
suggested.  Let  the  name  of  this  constitute 
the  strengthening  element,  and,  having 
done  so  for  a  time,  supersede  the  negative. 

By  doing  this  we  see  our  way  to  the  na- 
ture of  such  negatives  as  Devil  a  bit  =  not 
a  bit.  Compare  too  the  old  distich  : — 

'When   the  Devil  was  sick,  the  Devil  a  monk 

would  be ; 
When  the  Devil  got  well,  the  Devil  a  monk  was  he.' 

Devil  a  monk  means  such  a  monk  as  the 
devil  would  make ;  but  it  also  means  no 
monk  at  all. 

G. 

The  Origin  of  N  e  v  e  r. 

The  separation  of  this  word  into  ever 
and  the  negative  prefix  is  easy.  A  diffi- 
culty, however,  presents  itself  in  respect  to 
the  origin  of  the  final  -er.  Grimm,  in  his 
notice  of  the  negatives,  has  drawn  atten- 
tion to  this,  and,  in  his  account  of  the 
word  aiv,  he  has  suggested  an  explanation 
of  it.  How  does  aiv,  which  is  a  substan- 
tive, meaning  time,  duration,  age  (word 
for  word,  the  Latin  cevum)  come  to  take 
such  an  affix  as  -er  ?  Grimm  supposes 
that  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Old  Saxon 
there  was  a  nominative  form  cefer,  of 
which  the  dative  was  tefre ;  whence  eefre, 
ncefre ;  ever,  never.  The  words  in  the 
proper  German  dialects  which,  in  meaning, 
most  closely  correspond  with  the  English 
forms,  are  immer  (always),  and  nimmer 
(never).  In  origin,  however,  the  two  -ers 
are  different ;  that  of  the  Germans  being 
-mer  =  more. 

II. 
The  Eolations  of  N  o  t  and  N  o. 

Can  no  stand  for  not  ?  Can  not  stand 
for  no  f  The  answer  to  this  is,  that  there 
are  several  constructions  wherein  the  one 
word  can  be  substituted  for  the  other  with- 
out any  glaring  impropriety.  Johnson's 
notice  under  the  second  head  of  No  ruus 
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thus — '  It  seems  an  adjective  in  these 
phrases,  no  longer,  no  more,  no  where  ; 
though  sometimes  it  may  be  so  commodi- 
ously  changed  to  not,  that  it  seems  an  ad- 
verb ;  as,  "  The  days  are  yet  no  shorter." ' 

When  we  saw  that  they  were  no  where,  we  came  to 
Samuel. — 1  Samuel,  x.  14. 

In  vain  I  reach  my  feeble  hands  to  join 
In  sweet  embraces ;  ah,  no  longer  thiue.      Dryden. 

In  'the  days,'  &c.,  the  construction  is, 
probably,  adverbial :  and  no  —  in  no  degree, 
not  at  all.  This  is  because  there  is  no 
doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  word  shorter. 
It  is  an  adjective,  agreeing  with  days.  In 
Latin  it  would  be  translated  by  breviores. 
That  there  should  be  this  agreement  with 
a  substantive  is  necessary ;  and  it  is  also 
necessary  that  the  degree  should  be  the 
comparative.  We  may  say — 

This  is  no  shorter  than  that. 
But  we  may  not  (in  English)  say — 
This  is  no  so  short  as  that. 

In  the  combinations,  however,  with 
longer  and  more,  the  case  is  different. 
Here  the  adjective  is  also  in  the  compa- 
rative degree,  but  in  gender  it  is  neuter. 
This  means  that,  if  the  signs  of  the  neuter 
gender  still  existed  in  English,  they  would 
indicate  that  gender  ;  and  this  is  only  an- 
other way  of  saying  that  the  construction 
is  adverbial,  rather  than  purely  and  simply 
adjectival. 

It  is  this  adverbial  and  comparative 
character  of  the  combination  that  pre- 
cludes the  use  of  not,  and  demands  that  of 
no.  The  adverbial  element  suggests  that 
the  comparison  is  between  two  states  or 
actions  of  some  single  agent  rather  than 
between  the  qualities  of  two  different  ob- 
jects. When  we  say  no  more,  we  suggest 
the  existence  of  a  previous  muchness  up  to 
a  certain  point.  No  longer,  in  like  manner, 
suggests  longness  up  to  the  time  of  its  ces- 
sation. And  this  it  is  which  is  conveyed 
by  the  comparative  termination  -er.  This, 
too,  it  is  which  no  pre-eminently  conveys, 
and  which  not  fails  to  convey. 

Here  no  is  held  to  be,  in  the  way  of 
construction,  articular.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  the  only  article  that  enters  into  such 
combinations.  We  cannot  say  a  longer,  a 
more,  or  every  longer,  every  more  ;  and  it 
is  only  in  appearance  that  we  can  say  the 
longer,  or  the  more.  This  is  because  the 
the  in  such  combinations  as  '  all  the  more,' 
'  all  the  better,'  &c.,  is  not  the  the  of  such 
combinations  as  '  the  father,'  '  the  man,' 
&c. ;  i.e.  it  is  not  the  ordinary  definite  ar- 
ticle. The  ordinary  definite  article  is  the 
Anglo-Saxon  the,  undeclined.  The  the  of 
'all  the  more'  (Latin  eo  majus,  eo  melius) 
is  the  Anglo  Saxon  ]>y,  the  ablative,  or  in- 
strumental, of  ]>cet. 

In  nowhere  (the  fourth  of  Johnson's  in- 
stances) the  combination,  probably,  gives 
a  compound  rather  than  a  pair  of  words. 
This,  however,  does  not  prevent  us  from 
considering  the  no  as  articular.  One  of 
the  commonest,  and  best  known  facts  in 
language,  is  the  tendency  of  the  article 
(especially  the  definite)  to  coalesce  so  tho- 
roughly with  its  noun  as  to  form  with  it  a 
single  word.  The  Danish  solen  =  the  sun, 
is  sol  +  hin  :  the  Rumanyo  omul  =  the  man, 
is  homo  +  ille. 

That  when  we  allow  ourselves  to  speak 
naturally  we  use  such  expressions  as,  'I 
shall  be  there,  whether  or  no,'  is  beyond 
doubt :  and  Swift,  for  one,  has  used  it  in 
writing.  There  an  edition  of  Gulliver's 
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Travels  (the  editor  speaks  from  memory) 
where  it  may  not  only  be  found,  but  found 
with  a  foot-note  appended,  in  which  it  is 
branded  as  bad  grammar,  and  not  sug- 
gested in  its  stead.  That  '  whether  or  not' 
is  easier  to  parse  than  '  whether  or  no,'  is 
true ;  yet,  as  facts  in  Language  must  be 
taken  as  they  are  found,  the  criticism  is 
misplaced.  No  one  condemns  an  approxi- 
mately equivalent  combination  in  Latin, 
viz.,  necne.  Yet  the  analysis  of  the  sen- 
tences in  which  it  occurs  is  equally  difficult. 
In  phrases  like  the  following,  where  not 
is  followed  by  but,  the  full  sense  can  gene- 
rally be  obtained  by  inserting  only,  simply, 
merely,  or  some  similar  adverb.  The  ex- 
act word,  however,  which  is  omitted  is 
doubtful ;  indeed  there  is  probably  no 
omission  or  ellipsis  at  all.  What  the 
word  not  really  denies  is  not  the  applica- 
tion of  the  verb  (despise)  to  the  noun 
(/nati),  for  this  is  affirmed,  but  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  first  noun  to  convey  the 
whole  application  of  the  verb. 

He  therefore  that  despiseth,  despiseth  not  man, 
but  God. — 1  Thessalonians,  iv.  8. 

Despiseth  not  man  [only,~\  but  God. —  Wliitliy, 
Paraphrase  and  Commentary  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment, 1  Thessalonians,  iv.  8. 

Grammar  being  to  teach  men  not  to  speak,  but  to 
speak  correctly:  where  rhetorick  is  not  necessary, 
grammar  may  be  spared.— Locke,  Thoughts  on  Edu- 
cation. 

It  is  only  from  the  general  import  of  the 
proposition  that  this  interpretation  can  be 
inferred.  In 

He  struck  not  John,  but  Charles, 
there  is  nothing  beyond  the  ordinary  im- 
port of  the  words,  viz.,  Charles  was  struck  ; 
John  was  not  struck.  In  speaking,  the 
pronunciation  helps  us.  When  not  can  be 
rendered  by  not  only,  it  is  sounded  with 
emphasis.  The  phrase  has  sometimes  been 
considered  a  Grecism,  the  Greek  being 
the  language  where  the  omission  of  povov 
(only),  in  combination  with  ov  (no),  and 
o/\Aa  (but),  is  common ;  and  in  transla- 
tions this  may  be  the  case.  The  extra'ct 
from  Locke,  however,  reads  as  natural  and 
vernacular. 

Such  is  the  notice  of  some  of  the  chief 
.  peculiarities  connected  with  one  of  the 
most  difficult  words  in  our  language ;  and 
when  it  is  considered  that  not  only  is 
every  proposition  either  Affirmative  or 
Negative,  but  that  every  Affirmative  pro- 
position, when  contradicted,  becomes  Ne- 
gative ;  and,  furthermore,  that  every 
name  has  its  contrary ;  the  part  that  it 
plays  in  language  also  makes  it  one  of  the 
most  important. 

It  has  changed  much,  and  it  still  keeps 
on  changing.  There  is  no  recognition  in 
English  grammar  of  such  a  Conjugation, 
Voice,  or  Mood,  as  the  Negative ;  though, 
in  many  languages,  such  as  the  Fin,  the 
Turkish,  and  others,  it  gives  as  true  an 
inflection,  and  is  as  definitely  recognised, 
as  the  Optative  ,  or  Imperative,  in  Greek. 
Nevertheless,  the  present  use  of  not,  as  an 
element  in  certain  combinations,  is  that 
by  which  inflexions  are  developed.  When 
following  an  ordinary  verb,  not  remains 
unchanged.  But,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  it  rarely  does  follow  an  ordinary 
verb.  It  is  the  auxiliary  verbs  with 
which  not  combines.  These  it  follows  ; 
and  with  these  it  coalesces,  losing,  in 
English,  its  vowel,  and  becoming  cant,  in 
Scotch,  its  final  consonant,  and  becoming 
cunna.  Here  the  affix  comports  itself  as 
a  part  of  the  verb  with  which  it  coalesces, 
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i.e.  as  an  inflexion.  Hence  there  is 
nothing  but  the  non-recognition  on  the 
part  of  the  ordinary  English  grammarians 
of  such  an  inflexion  as  the  negative  con- 
jugation to  prevent  words  like  can't  and 
icon  t  from  being  treated  as  Moods,  Con- 
jugations, or  the  like.  If  such  were  the 
case,  we  should  have  the  remarkable  phe- 
nomenon of  an  inflexional  affix,  formed 
out  of  three  distinct  words,  the  first  of 
which  began  as  a  prefix. 

Such  is  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  this 
interesting  word  ;  a  word  which  begins  as 
a  prefix,  being  simple,  and  ends  as  a  suf- 
fix, being  compound — in  each  case  giving 
what  may  be  called  a  negative  inflexion. 

Meanwhile,  as  has  already  been  stated, 
the  ordinary  negative  with  the  adjective  is 
neither  not,  nor  no,  nor  ne,  but  ««-,  as 
in  unkind.  It  is  submitted  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  relations 
(already  given  in  italics)  between  n-  and 
the  copula.. 

An  element  treated  as  copular  would 
not  be  one  which  attached  itself  naturally 
to  the  Predicate.  Hence,  in  Greek,  a,  in 
Latin,  I'M-,  in  English,  un-,  stand  with  ad- 
jectives in  the  place  of  ov,  non,  and  not — 
a<3/\«/:3/)C,  ingrains,  untrue.  And,  again, 
an  element  which  had  a  tendency  to  be- 
come compound  would,  as  such,  be  incon- 
venient for  composition  at  all.  Hence, 
the  disuse  of  n-  in  composition  generally. 
At  the  same  time,  as  a  suffix,  with  its  form 
modified,  it  returns  to  its  old  function ;  and 
careVand  ca?ma,with  a  simplified  form,  and 
a  place  after  the  verb,  take  the  guise  of 
inflexions — the  inflexions  of  a  language  in 
its  later  stages. 

Not.  v.  a.     [lie  +  wot  =  knew. — see  Wit,  ».] 

1.  Know  not. 

But  sooth  to  say,  I  n'ot  how  men  him  call. 

Chaucer,  Canterbury  Tales,  prologue. 
Deare  sonnc,  great  beene  the  evils  which  ye  bore 
From  first  to  last  in  your  late  enterprise, 
That  I  n'ote  whether  praise  or  pitty  more. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

2.  Could  not ;  could  not  know  how  to. 

But  he  that  last  left,  help  away  did  take, 
And  both  her  hands  fast  bound  unto  a  stake, 
That  she  n'ote  stirre.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Notability,  s. 

1.  Character  of  that  which  is  notable. 

2.  Notable  persons:  (as  such,  capable  of  being 
used  in  the  plural ;  probably  founded  upon 
the  French  notables). 

You  will  go  down  en  Friday;  feed  the  notabilities 
well ;  speak  out ;  praise  Peel ;  abuse  O'Connell  and 
the  ladies  of  the  bed-chamber;  anathematize  all 
waverers;  say  a  good  deal  about  Ireland;  stick  to 
the  Irish  Registration  Bill,  that's  a  good  card  ;  and 
above  all,  my  dear  Harry,  don't  spare  that  fellow 
Millbauk.— H.  Disraeli,  Coningsby,  b.  viii.  ch.  iii. 

ITotable.  adj. 

1.  Remarkable  ;  memorable  ;  observable. 

The  success  of  those  wars  was  too  notable  to  be 
unknown  to  your  ears ;  which,  it  seems,  all  worthy 
fame  hath  glory  to  come  unto.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

The  same  is  notified  in  the  notablest  places  of  the 
diocess. — A rchbishop  Wliitgift. 

At  Kilkenny,  many  notable  laws  were  enacted, 
•which  shew,  for  the  law  doth  best  discover  enormi- 
ties, how  much  the  English  colonies  were  corrupted. 
—Sir  J.  Davies,  Discourse  on  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Two  young  men  appeared,  notable  in  strength,  ex- 
cellent in  beauty,  and  comely  in  apparel. —  'I  Mac- 
cabees, iii.  26. 

They  bore  two  or  three  charges  from  the  horse 
with  notable  courage,  and  without  being  broken. — 
Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Both  parties  lay  still  without  any  notable  action, 
for  the  space  of  ten  days. — Ibid. 

It  is  impossible  but  a  man  must  have  first  passed 
this  ii.li/n/, It  sUitre.andgot  his  conscience  thoroughly 
debauched  and  hardened,  before  he  can  arrive  to 
llii-  heiidit  of  sin. — f!ouih,.Sermons. 

So  Mrs.  Bute,  after  the  first  shock  of  rage  and 

disappointment,  began  to  accommodate  herscll  a> 

best  she  could  to  her  altered  fortunes,  and  to  save 

and  retrench  with  all  her  might.    She  instructed 
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her  daughters  how  to  bear  poverty  cheerfully,  and 
invented  a  thousand  notable  methods  to  conceal  or 
evade  it.  She  took  them  about,  to  balls  and  public 
places  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  praiseworthy 
energy ;  nay,  she  entertained  her  friends  in  a  hos- 
pitable comfortable  manner  at  the  Rectory,  and 
much  more  frequently  than  before  dear  Miss  Craw- 
ley's  legacy  had  fallen  in. — Tliackeray,  Vanity  Fair, 
ch.  xxxix. 

The  growth  of  the  religious  spirit  in  the  early  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century  is  shown  in  much  more 
of  the  poetry  of  the  time  as  well  as  in  that  of  the 
two  Fletchers.  Others  of  the  most  notable  names 
of  this  age  are  Quarles,  Herrick,  Herbert,  and 
Crashaw.  —  Craik,  History  of  English  Literature, 
vol.  ii.  p.  10. 
2.  Notorious.  Ironical. 

This  absolute  monarch  was  as  notable  a  guardian 
of  the  fortunes,  as  of  the  lives  of  his  subjects.  When 
any  man  grew  rich,  to  keep  him  from  being  dan- 
gerous to  the  state,  he  sent  for  all  his  goods. — Addi- 
son,  Freeholder. 

Notable,  s.     Thing  worthy  of  observation. 

Varro's  aviary  is  still  so  famous,  that  it  is  reckoned 
for  one  of  those  notables  which  foreign  nations  re- 
cord.— Addison. 
siotabieness.    s.      Attribute   suggested  by 
Notable  ;     remarkableness  ;    worthiness 
of  observation. 

Neither  could  the  notablcnesa  of  the  place  .  . . 
make  us  to  mark  it. — Book  of  Homilies,  Sermon  I. 
Against  Idolatry. 

notably,  adv.    In  a  notable  manner. 

1.  Memorably ;  remarkably. 

This  we  see  notably  proved,  in  that  the  oft  polling 
of  hedges  conduces  much  to  their  lasting. — Bacon, 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Herein  doth  the  endless  mercy  of  God  notably  ap- 
pear, that  he  vouchsafeth  to  accept  of  our  repentance, 
when  we  repent,  though  not  in  particular  as  we 
ought  to  do. — Perkins. 

2.  With    consequence ;    with  show   of   im- 
portance.    Ironical. 

Mention  Spain  or  Poland,  and  he  talks  very  nota- 
bly \  but  if  you  go  out  of  the  gazette,  you  drop  him. 
— Addison. 

Notarial,  adj.     Taken  by  a  notary. 

It  may  be  called  an  authentick  writing,  though 
not  a  publick  instrument,  through  want  of  a  notarial 
evidence. — Ayliffe. 

notary,  s.  Person  who,  in  England,  enters, 
registers,  attests,  or  notes  certain  docu- 
ments to  make  them  authentic,  chiefly  in 
mercantile  matters.  In  foreign  countries 
their  duties  are  more  varied ;  originally 
they  were  writers  who  took  note  of  what 
occurred  at  public,  legal,  constitutional, 
or  other  like  meetings.  See  extract;  also 
under  Protonotary. 

There  is  a  declaration  made  to  have  that  very 
book  and  no  other  set  abroad,  wherein  their  present 
authorised  notaries  do  write  those  things  fully  and 
only,  which  being  written  and  there  read,  are  by 
their  own  open  testimony  acknowledged  to  be  their 
own. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Go  with  me  to  a  notary,  seal  me  there 
Tour  bond.       Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

One  of  those  with  him,  being  a  notary,  made  an 
entry  of  this  act.— Bacon,  New  Atlantis. 
So  I  but  your  recorder  am  in  this, 

Or  mouth  and  speaker  of  the  universe, 
A  ministerial  notary  ;  for  'tis 

Not  I,  but  you  and  fame  that  make  this  verse. 

Donne. 

They  have  in  each  province,  intcndants  and  no- 
taries.— Sir  W.  Temple. 

Notaries,  Apostolical  and  Imperial.  Public  no- 
taries appointed  by  the  popes  and  emperors,  in 
virtue  of  their  supposed  jurisdiction  over  other 
powers,  to  exercise  their  functions  in  foreign  states. 
Edward  II.  forbade  the  imperial  notaries  to  prac- 
tise in  England.  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  in  1490, 
abolished  both  these  classes  of  notaries,  and  for- 
bade his  lay  subjects  to  employ  them.  [A]  notary 
or  notary  public,  [is]  in  English  law  one  who 
publicly  attests  documents  or  writings,  chiefly 
in  mercantile  matters,  to  make  them  authen- 
tic in  a  foreign  country;  protests  foreign  bills  of 
exchange,  and  the  like.  The  statutes  41  Geo.  III.  c. 
79,  and  6  &  7  Viet,  c,  00,  regulate  the  admission  of  no- 
taries in  England.  They  must  have  been  appren- 
ticed five  years  to  a  notary  before  such  admission. 
The  name  notary,  among  the  Romans,  appears  to 
have  signified  a  shorthand  writer,  and  to  have  de- 
noted originally  the  persons  who  acted  in  that  ca- 
pacity, especially  at  meetings  of  the  senate.  At'ter- 
wnrds,  the  notarii  were  secretaries  to  courts, 
otlirers,  &c.  In  modern  Europe,  the  notary  is  an 
ollicer  whose  attestation  is  necessary  to  the  validity 
of  certain  instruments  ;  and  his  duties  are  more  or 
less  important  in  different  countries.  In  France 
the  tndarii  is  the  necessary  maker  of  all  contracts, 
&c.,  where  the  subject-matter  exceeds  one  hundred 
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and  fifty  francs ;  and  his  instruments,  which  are 
preserved  and  registered  by  himself,  are  the  origi 
nals,  the  parties  retaining  only  copies.  The  pre- 
sence and  administration  of  a  notary  is  also 
essential  to  the  division  of  lands  or  goods  on  in- 
heritance.— Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 

Notation.  S. 

1.  Act  or  practice  of  recording  anything  by 
marks  :  (as  by  figures  or  letters). 

Notation  teaches  how  to  describe  any  number  by 
certain  notes  and  characters,  and  to  declare  the 
value  thereof  being  so  described,  and  that  is  by 
degrees  and  periods.— Cocker. 

2.  Meaning;  signification. 

A  foundation  being  primarily  of  use  in  architec- 
ture, hath  no  other  literal  notation  but  what  belongs 
to  it  in  relation  to  a  building.— Hammond. 

Conscience,  according  to  the  very  notation  of  the 
word,  imports  a  double  knowledge ;  one  of  a  divine 
law,  and  the  other  of  a  man's  own  action ;  and  so  is 
the  application  of  a  general  law  to  a  particular  in- 
stance of  practice. — South. 

Notch,  s.  [connected  with  nick ;  all  of  the 
meanings  of  which  word  are  deducible  from 
some  such  word  as  knilt  or  kneck,  denoting 
an  abrupt  movement  suddenly  checked ; 
thence  crack,  chip,  cut,  turn,  trick,  and  the 
like.  Nook  is  also  referred  to  the  same 
root — 'four  nokede  it  is,'  from  Layamon 
(ii.  500)  is  applied  to  a  piece  of  water. 
Norman  nogue ;  Italian,  nocchio,  nocco. 
The  Fin  language  also  gives  nokka  =  beak, 
nose,  point,  maan  nokka  =  terrae  lingula  ; 
nook  of  land.  See  Wedgwood.] 

1.  Nick;  hollow  cut  in  anything ;  nock. 

The  convex  work  is  composed  of  black  and  citrin 
pieces  in  the  margin  of  a  pyramidal  fismre  appositely 
set,  and  with  transverse  notches.— Grew,  Museum. 

From  his  rug  the  skew'r  he  takes, 
And  on  the  stick  ten  equal  notches  makes : 
There,  take  my  tally  of  ten  thousand  pound. 

Swift,  Miscellanies. 

2.  ?  Niche. 

He  shew'd  a  comma  ne'er  could  claim 
A  place  in  any  British  name ; 
Yet  making  here  a  perfect  botch, 
Thrusts  your  poor  vowel  from  his  notch. 

Swift,  Miscellanies. 
Notch,  v.  a. 

1.  Cut  in  small  hollows. 

He  was  too  hard  for  him  directly :  before  Corioli, 
he  scotcht  him  and  nocht  him  like  a  carbonado.— 
Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iv.  5. 

The  convex  work  is  composed  of  black  and  citrin 
pieces,  cancellated  and  transversely  notched.— Grew, 
Museum. 

From  him  whose  quills  stand  quiver'd  at  his  ear, 
To  him  who  notches  sticks  at  Westminster. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  i.  ep.  i. 

Hubert  resumed  his  place,  and  not  neglecting  the 
caution  which  he  had  received  from  his  adversary, 
he  made  the  necessary  allowance  for  a  very  light  air 
of  wind,  which  had  just  arisen,  and  shot  so  success- 
fully that  his  arrow  alighted  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  target.  'A  Hubert!  a  Hubert!"  shouted  the 
populace,  more  interested  in  a  known  person  than 
m  a  stranger.  '  In  the  clout !— in  the  clout ! — a  Hu- 
bert for  ever ! '  '  Thou  canst  not  mend  that  shot, 
Locksley,'  said  the  Prince,  with  an  insulting  smile. 
'  I  will  notch  his  shaft  for  him,  however,'  replied 
Locksley.  And  letting  fly  his  arrow  with  a  little 
more  precaution  than  oefore,  it  lighted  right  upon 
that  of  his  competitor,  which  it  split  to  shivers.— 
Sir  W,  Scott,  Ivanhoe,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  Mark  at  cricket;   which,  in  its  simplest 
form,  is  done  by  cutting  notches  on  a  stick  : 
(Mark,  the  more  general,  is  now  the  com- 
moner word). 

'  This  way,'  said  the  first  speaker ;  '  they  notch  in 
here — it's  the  best  place  in  the  whole  field  ;'  and  tin; 
cricketer,  panting  on  before,  preceded  them  to  the 
tent, ...  In  short,  when  Dumkins  was  caught  out. 
and  Podder  stumped  out,  All-Muggleton  had  notched 
some  fifty-  four,  while  the  score  of  the  Dingley  Dellen 
was  as  blank  as  their  faces.  The  advantage  was  too 
great  to  be  recovered.  In  vain  did  the  eager  Luffey, 
and  the  enthusiastic  Struggles,  do  all  that  skill  and 
experience  could  suggest,  to  regain  the  ground 
Dingley  Bell  had  lost  in  the  contest ;— it  was  of  no 
avail ;  and  in  an  early  period  of  the  winning  trame 
Dingley  Dell  gave  in,  and  allowed  the  superior 
prowess  of  All-Muggleton.  —Dickens,  Piebfick 
Papers,  ch.  ii. 

Note.  s.     [Lat.  nota.] 
1.  Mark;  token. 

Whosoever  appertain  to  the  visible  body  of  the 
church,  they  have  also  the  notes  of  external  pro- 
fession whereby  the  world  knoweth  what  they  are. 
— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
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2.  Notice;  heed. 

Give  order  to  my  servants  that  they  take 
No  note  at  all  of  our  being  absent  hence. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 

I  will  bestow  some  precepts  on  this  virgin, 
Worthy  the  note.  Id.,  All's  well  tliat  ends  well,  iii.  5. 

3.  Reputation ;  consequence. 

Divers  men  of  note  have  been  brought  into  Eng- 
land.— Abbot. 

Salute  Andronicus  and  Junia,  my  kinsmen  and  my 
fellowprisoners,  who  are  of  note  among  the  apostles. 
— Romans,  xvi.  7. 

As  for  metals,  authors  of  good  note  assure  us,  that 
even  they  have  been  observed  to  grow. — Boyle. 

4.  Reproach ;  stigma. 

The  more  to  aggravate  the  note, 
With  a  foul  traitor's  name  stuff  I  thy  throat. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  i.  1. 

5.  Account ;  information ;  intelligence  ;  no- 
tice.    Obsolete. 

She  that  from  Naples 

Can  have  no  note,  unless  the  sun  were  post ; 
The  man  i'  the  moon's  too  slow. 

'  Shakespear,  Tempest,  ii.  1. 

In  suits  of  favour,  the  first  coining  ought  to  take 
little  place ;  so  far  forth  consideration  maj  be  had 
of  his  trust,  that  if  intelligence  of  the  matter  could 
not  otherwise  have  been  had  but  by  him,  advantage 
be  not  taken  of  the  note,  but  the  party  left  to  his 
other  means,  and  in  some  sort  recompensed  for  his 
discovery.— Bacon. 

6.  State  of  being  observed. 

Small  matters  come  with  great  commendation, 
because  they  are  continually  in  use  and  in  note: 
whereas  the  occasion  of  any  great  virtue  cometh  but 
on  festivals. — Bacon. 

I.  Tune  ;  voice  ;  melodious  sound. 

These  are  the  notes  wherewith  are  drawn  from 
the  hearts  of  the  multitude  so  many  sighs;  with 
these  tunes  their  minds  are  exasperated  against  the 
lawful  guides  and  governors  of  their  souls.— Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

The  wakeful  bird  tunes  her  nocturnal  note. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  40. 

One  common  note  on  either  lyre  did  strike, 
And  knaves  and  fools  "we  both  abhorr'd  alike. 

Dry  den.  Elegy  to  the  Memory  of  Mr.  Oldham. 

8.  Single  sound  in  music. 

From  harmony,  from  heavenly  harmony, 
This  universal  frame  began : 
From  harmony  to  harmony, 
Through  all  the  compass  of  the  notes  it  ran, 
The  diapason  closing  full  in  man. 

Dryden,  Song  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day. 
Imprimis,  the  opera— mercy,  my  ears  \ 
Brother  Bobby's  remark  t'other  night  was  a  true 

one; 

'  This  must  be  the  music,'  said  he, '  of  the  spears, 
For  I'm  cursed  if  each  note  of  it  doesn't  run 
through  one." 

T.  Moore,  Fudge  Family  in  Paris,  letter  v. 

9.  Short  hint;  small  paper;  memorial  re- 
gister. 

He  will'd  me 

In  heedfull'st  reservation  to  bestow  them, 
As  notes  whose  faculties  inclusive  were, 
More  than  they  were  in  note. 

Shakespear,  All's  well  tliat  ends  well,  i.  3. 
In  the  body's  prison  so  she  lies, 

As  through  the  body's  windows  she  must  look, 
Her  divers  pow'rs  of  sense  to  exercise, 
By  gath'ring  notes  out  of  the  world's  great  book. 
Sir  J.  Davies. 

10.  Abbreviation ;  symbol ;  musical  charac- 
ter. 

Contract  it  into  a  narrow  compass  by  short  notes 
and  abbreviations. — Baker,  On  Learning. 

II.  Short  letter;  billet. 

A  hollow  cane  within  her  hand  she  brought, 
But  in  the  concave  had  inclosed  a  note. 

Dryden,  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  79. 

12.  Memorandum,  or  short  writing  intended 
to  assist  the  memory. 

I  cannot  get  over  the  prejudice  of  taking  some 
little  offence  at  the  clergy,  for  perpetually  reading 
their  sermons;  perhaps,  my  frequent  hearing  of 
foreigners,  who  never  make  use  of  notes,  may  have 
added  to  my  disgust.— Swift. 

13.  Paper  given  in  confession  of  a  debt :  (as, 
a  bank-note,  pound-note). 

His  note  will  go  farther  than  my  bond.— Arbuth- 
not,  History  of  John  Bull. 

14.  Explanatory  annotation. 

The  best  writers  have  been  perplexed  with  notes, 
and  obscured  with  illustrations.— Felton,  Disserta- 
tion on  reading  tJte  Classicks, 

This  put  him    upon  a  close  application  to  his 
studies.    He  kept  much  at  home,  and  writ  notes 
upon  Homer  and  Plautus.— Law. 
Note.  v.  a. 
1.  Mark:  distinguish. 

Can  we  once  imagine  that  Christ's  body  so  mira- 
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culously  made,  now  clad  with  ineorruption  and  in- 
riehed  with  glory,  was  ever  afflicted  with  malady,  or 
enfeebled  with  infirmity,  or  noted  with  deformity? 
—  Walsall,  Life  of  Christ,  sign.  B.  2 :  1615. 

2.  Observe;    remark;    heed;    attend;    take 
notice  of. 

The  fool  hath  much  pined  away. — 
No  more  of  that,  I  have  noted  it  well. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  4. 
If  much  you  note  him, 

You  shall  offend  him.  Id.,  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

Some  things  may  in  passing  be  fitly  noted.— Ham- 
mond. 

To  arts  of  navigation  I  inclined ; 
Observed  the  turns  and  changes  of  the  wind, 
Learned  the  fit  havens,  and  began  to  note 
The  stormy  Hyades,  the  rainy  goat. 

Addison,  Translation  from  Ovid, 
Metamorphoses,  b.  iii. 

3.  Set  down  as  a  note. 

Note  it  in  a  book,  that  it  may  be  for  the  time  to 
come  for  ever  and  ever.— Isaiah,  xxx.  8. 

Saint  Augustin  speaking  of  devout  men,  noteth 
how  they  daily  frequented  the  church,  how  atten- 
tive ear  they  gave  unto  the  lessons  and  chapters 
read. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

4.  Charge  with  a  crime  :  (with  of  or  for). 

'  Sine  veste  Dianam  '  agrees  better  with  Livia,  who 
had  the  fame  of  chastity,  than  with  either  of  the 
Julias,  who  were  both  noted  of  incontinency. — 
Dryden. 

5.  In  Music.     Set  down  the  notes  of  a  tune. 
notebook,  s.      Book  in  which  notes   and 

memoranda  are  set  down. 

All  his  faults  observed ; 
Set  in  a  notebook,  learn'd,  and  conn'd  by  rote. 
To  cast  into  my  teeth. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Ctesar,  iv.  3. 
Noted,  adj.     Remarkable ;    eminent ;  cele- 
brated. 

A  noted  chymist  procured  a  privilege,  that  none 
but  he  should  vend  a  spirit.— Boyle. 

Notedly,  adv.  With  observation  ;  with  no- 
tice. 

Do  you  remember  what  you  said  of  the  duke  ?— 
Most  notedly,  sir.— Shakespear,  Measure  for  Mea- 
sure, v.  l, 

Notedness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  No- 
ted; conspicuousness ;  state  of  being  re- 
markable. 

To  attain  the  so  criminally  courted  notedness.— 
Boyle,  Style  of  Holy  Scripture,  p.  186. 
Noteless,  adj.     Not  attracting  notice. 

A  courtezan, 

Let  her  walk  saintlike,  noteless,  and  unknown, 
Yet  she's  betray'd  by  some  trick  of  her  own. 

Decker,  Honest  Wliore. 
TToter.  s.    • 

1.  One  who  takes  notes  or  notice. 

2.  An  note  tor. 

Postellus,  and  the  noter  upon  him,  Severtius,  have 
much  admired  this  manner  of  section. — Gregory 
Posthtima,  p.  808  :  1650. 

Noteworthy,  adj.    Deserving  notice. 

Think  on  thy  Proteus,  when  thou  haply  seest 
Some  rare  note-worthy  object  in  thy  travel. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  1. 

Two  are  especially  note-worthy  in  their  steeples, 

being  small  but  exceeding  high  towers.  —  Sir  T. 

Herbert,  Relation   of  some    Years'    Travels   into 

Africa  and  the  Great  Asia,  p.  129. 

Nothing.  ,s. 

1.  Negation  of  being  ;  nonentity  ;  universal 
negation  :  (opposed  to  something). 

It  is  most  certain,  that  there  never  could  be  no- 
thing. For,  if  there  could  have  been  an  instant, 
wherein  there  was  nothing,  then  either  nothing 
made  something,  or  something  made  itself :  and  so 
was,  and  acted,  before  it  was.  But  if  there  never 
could  be  nothing ;  then  there  is,  and  was,  a  being  of 
necessity,  without  any  beginning. — Grew. 

We  do  not  create  the  world  from  nothing  and  by 
nothing ;  we  assert  an  eternal  God  to  have  been  the 
efficient  cause  of  it. — Bentley. 

This  nothing  is  taken  either  in  a  vulgar  or  phi- 
losophical sense  j  so  we  say  there  is  nothing  in  the 
cup  in  a  vulgar  sense,  when  we  mean  there  is  no 
liquor  in  it ;  but  we  cannot  say  there  is  nothing  in 
the  cup,  in  a  strict  philosophical  sense,  while  there 
is  air  in  it. — Watts,  Logick. 

2.  Nonexistence. 

Mighty  states  characterless  are  grated 
To  dusty  nothing. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  2. 

3.  Not  any  thing  ;  no  particular  thing. 

There  shall  nothing  die  of  all  that  is  the  children's 
of  Israel. — Exodus,  ix.  4. 

Philosophy  wholly  speculative,  is  barren  and  pro- 
duces nothing  but  vain  ideas.— Dryden,  Don  Sebas- 
tian, dedication. 
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Nothing&t  all  was  done,  while  any  thing  remained 
undone. — Addison,  Present  State  of  the  War. 

4.  No  other  thing. 

_  Nothing  but  a  steady  resolution  brought  to  prac- 
tice— God's  grace  used,  his  commandments  obeyed, 
and  his  pardon  begged— nothing  but  this  will  intitle 
you  to  God's  acceptance.— Archbishop  Wake,  Pre- 
paration for  Death. 

Words  are  made  to  declare  something;  where 
they  are,  by  those  who  pretend  to  instruct,  other- 
wise used,  they  conceal  indeed  something ;  but  that 
which  they  conceal  is  nothing  but  the  ignorance, 
error,  or  sophistry  of  the  talker,  for  there  is,  in 
truth,  nothing  else  under  them.— Locke. 

5.  No  quantity  or  degree. 

The  report  which  the  troops  of  horse  make  would 
add  nothing  of  courage  to  their  fellows.— Lord  Cla- 
rendon. 

6.  No  importance ;  no  use  ;  no  value. 

The  outward  shew  of  churches  draws  the  rude 
people  to  the  reverencing  and  frequenting  thereof, 
whatever  some  of  our  late  too  nice  fools  say,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  seemly  form  of  the  church.— Spen- 
ser, View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Behold,  ye  are  of  nothing,  and  your  work  of  naught. 
— Isaiah,  xli.  24. 

You  say,  he  has  acquired  nothing  but  honour  in 
the  field.  Is  the  Ordnance  nothing  '/  Are  the  Blues 
nothing  7  Is  the  command  of  the  army,  with  all  the 
patronage  annexed  to  it,  nothing  ?  Where  he  got 
these  nothings  I  know  not ;  but  you  at  least  ought 
to  have  told  us  where  he  deserved  them.— Letters  of 
Junius,  letter  iii. 

7.  No  possession  or  fortune. 

A  most  homely  shepherd ;  a  man  they  say  that 
from  very  nothing,  and  beyond  the  imagination  of 
his  neighbours, is  grown  into  an  unspeakable  estate. 
— Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  1. 

However  aristocratic  this  country  of  ours  may  be, 
and  however  especially  aristocratic  be  the  genteeler 
classes  in  provincial  towns  and  coteries— there  is 
nothing  which  English  folks,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  in  their  hearts  so  respect  as  a  man  who 
has  risen  from  nothing,  and  owns  it  frankly.— Lord 
Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  v.  ch.  xix. 

8.  No  difficulty ;  no  trouble. 

We  are  industrious  to  preserve  our  bodies  from 
slavery,  but  we  make  nothing  of  suffering  our  souls 
to  be  slaves  to  our  lusts.— Ray,  Wisdom  of  God  ma- 
nifested in  tlw  Works  of  the  Creation. 

9.  Thing  of  no  proportion. 

The  charge  of  making  the  ground  and  otherwise 
is  great,  but  nothing  to  the  profit. — Bacon,  Natural 
and  Experimental  History. 

10.  Trifle;  something  of  no  consideration  or 
importance. 

I  had  rather  have  one  scratch  my  head  i'  th'  sun 
When  the  alarum  were  struck,  than  idly  sit 
To  hear  my  nothings  monster'd. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  ii.  2. 

Toby  Mathews  (pox  on  him,  how  came  he  there?) 
Was  whispering  nothing  in  somebody's  ear, 
When  he  had  the  honour  to  be  named  in  court, 
But,  sir,  you  may  thank  my  Lady  Carlilc  for't. 

Sir  J.  Suckling,  A  Sessions  of  the  Poets. 

My  dear  nothings,  take  your  leave, 
No  longer  must  you  me  deceive.  Crashaw. 

"Tis  nothing,  says  the  fool.    But,  says  the  friend, 
This  nothing,  sir,  will  bring  you  to  your  end. 
Do  I  not  see  your  dropsy-belly  swell  ? 

Dryden,  Translation  ofPersius,  iii.  183. 
,  That  period  includes  more  than  a  hundred  sen- 
tences that  might  be  writ  to  express  multiplication 
of  nothings,  and  all  the  fatiguing  perpetual  business 
of  having  no  business  to  do. — Pope,  Letters. 

Narcissus  is  the  glory  of  his  race ; 
For  who  does  nothing  with  a  better  grace  ? 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  sat.  iv. 

His  [Horace  Walpole's]  love  of  the  French  lan- 
guage was  of  a  peculiar  kind.  He  loved  it  as  having 
been  for  a  century  the  vehicle  of  all  the  polite  no- 
things in  Europe — Macaulay,  Critical  and  His- 
torical Essays,  Horace  Walpole. 

'  There  is  a  good  deal  in  that,'  said  Mr.  Tadpole. 
'  At  present  go  about  and  keep  our  fellows  in  good 
humour.  Whisper  nothings  that  sound  like  some- 
thing. But  be  discreet ;  do  not  let  there  be  more 
than  half  a  hundred  fellows  who  believe  they  are 
going  to  be  Under  Secretaries  of  State.—  B.  Disraeli, 
Coningsby. 

A  milkwoman  or  two,  a  stray  chimney-sweep,  a 
pieman  with  his  smoking  apparatus,  and  several  of 
those  nameless  nothings  that  always  congregate 
and  make  the  nucleus  of  a  mob  . . .  had  already  ga- 
thered round  the  office  door.— Id.,  Sybil. 

11.  Used  adverbially.     In  no  degree  ;  not  at 
all. 

Who  will  make  me  a  liar,  and  make  my  speech 
nothing  worth  'i—Job,  xxiv.  25. 

Auria,  nothing  dismayed  with  the  greatness  of 
the  Turk's  fleet,  still  kept  on  his  course. — Knolles, 
History  of  the  Turks. 
But  Adam  with  such  counsel  nothing  swny'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  1010. 
Make  nothing  of. 
a.  Treat  as  a  trifle. 
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After  that,  he  repeated  his  visits  every  day,  and 
had  so  much  writing  to  do,  that  he  made  notlihuj  ol 
emptying  a  capacious  leaden  inkstand  in  two  sit- 
tings.— Dickens,  Martin  Chuszleicit,  ch.xxxvii. 

I.  Not  understand ;  not  invest  with  mean- 
ing :  (as,  '  I  could  make  nothing  of  what 
he  said'). 
Nothing  less.     Anything  but. 

The  Ostracism  of  Athens  was  built  upon  this  prin- 
ciple. The  giddy  people  whom  we  have  now  under 
consideration,  being  elated  with  some  flashes  of  suc- 
cess, which  they  owed  to  nothing  less  than  any 
merit  of  their  own,  began  to  tyrannize  over  their 
equals,  who  had  associated  with  them  for  their  com- 
mon defence. — Burke. 

But  Elizabeth  meant  nothing  less  than  to  recall 
Sidney.  She  neither  distrusted  his  loyalty,  nor 
questioned  his  talents.— J.  A.  Froude,  History  of 
England,  Reign  of  Elisabeth,  vol.  ii.  ch.  xi.  p.  298  • 
1863. 

Observe  that  the  most  regular  com- 
pounds of  no  are  also  the  most  regular 
compounds  of  every,  and  any ;  i.  e.  in  all  of 
them  the  second  element  is  the  name  of 
(1.)  a  personal  object;  (-2.)  a  real  object; 
(3.)  a  relation  in  place — body,  thing,  where. 

Everybody,       anybody,       nobody. 

Everything,      anything,      nothing. 

Everywhere,     anywhere,     nowhere. 

No-man  (as  in  no-man's-land)  is  a  varia- 
tion of  nobody.  No-one,  which  is  as  good  a 
compound,  is  the  same.  If,  as  is  probably 
the  case,  it  is  generally  treated  as  a  pair  of 
words,  the  notion  is  due  to  the  spelling ; 
wherein  the  two  elements  are  always  sepa- 
rated. To  write  noone  would  be  awkward, 
inasmuch  as  the  two  os  would  run  the  risk 
of  being  treated  as  one,  and  the  word  of 
being  sounded  as  noon  (in  afternoon).  For 
the  ambiguity  attending  the  element  one, 
see  One  from  French  homme. 

Beyond  this  the  symmetry  of  the  series 
ceases. 

Anywhen  is  a  scarce  word;  still  it  ex- 
ists. It  is  doubtful  if  so  much  can  be  said 
of  everywhen  and  nowhen. 

Anywise  (catachrestically  anyways)  and 
nowise  (noways)  are  not  uncommon.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  every  wise  could  be  found. 
Now  it  is  just  these  three  prefixes  that 
have  (see  N  o)  been  claimed  as  articles ; 
and  surely,  the  present  remarks  tend  to 
prove  the  class  natural.  Nor  is  the  fact 
that  some  (which  is  not  articular  in  its  con- 
struction), gives  us  the  parallel  series  of 
somebody,  something,  somewhere  (?  some- 
wise) against  it.  Some  is  all  but  an  ar- 
ticle. In  Moesogothic  it  denotes  a  single 
person,  i.  e.  =  one,  the  basis  of  the  indefi- 
nite article  ;  '  was  hira  Matheus  sum '  = 
Matthew  was  one  of  them. 

How  closely  this  coincides  with  su<  h 
important  terms  in  Logic  as  Object,  Rela- 
tion in  Place,  Relation  in  Time,  and  Mode, 
is  only  indicated. 

Nothingarian,  s.     Person  who  professes  no 
principles,  whether  religious  or  political. 
Contemptuous. 
Nothingness,  s. 
J.  Nihility;  nonexistence. 

His  art  did  express 

A  quintessence  even  from  nothingness, 
From  dull  privations,  and  lean  emptiness. 

Donne,  Poems,  p.  36. 

Being  demolished  as  to  themselves,  and  turned 
into  a  chaos  or  dark  nothingness.— Dr.  H.  More, 
Conjectura  Cabbalistica,  p.  2-tl. 

He  who  hath  bent  him  o'er  the  dead, 
E'er  the  first  day  of  death  be  fled  j 
The  first  dark  day  of  nothingness; 
The  last  of  danger  and  distress. 

Byron,  The  Giaour. 
With  half  a  glance  upon  the  sky 

At  night,  he  said,  'The  wanderings 
Of  this  most  intricate  universe 
Teach  me  the  nothingness  of  things.' 

Tennyson,  A  Cliaracter. 
2.  Nothing;  thing  of  no  value. 

Other  stars  may  have  their  several  virtues  and 
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effects ;  but  their  marvellous  remoteness,  and  my 
{indiscernible  nothingness,  may  seem  to  forbid  any 
certain  intelligence  of  their  distinct  workings  upon 
me.— Bishop  Hall,  Select  Thoughts,  §  22. 

I  that  am 

A  nothingness  in  deed  and  name, 
Did  scorn  to  hurt  his  forfeit  carcass. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  2, 1037. 

With  a  splendid  place  universally  admired,  and  a 
large  estate  universally  envied,  he  lived  much  alone, 
ruminating  on  the  bitterness  of  life  and  the  nothing- 
ness of  worldly  blessings.— Lord  Lytton,  What  will 
he  do  with  it '/  b.  vii.  ch.  vii. 

Notice,  s.  [Lat.  notitia  =  knowledge.] 

1.  Remark;  heed;  observation;  regard. 

The  thing  to  be  regarded  in  taking  notice  of  a 
child's  miscarriage  is,  what  root  it  springs  from.— 
Locke,  Thoughts  on  Education. 

How  ready  is  envy  to  mingle  with  the  notices 
which  we  take  of  other  persons !—  Watts. 

2.  Information;   intelligence   given    or  re- 
ceived. 

I  have  given  him  notice,  that  the  duke  of  Cornwall 
and  his  duchess  will  be  kere.—Shakespear,  King 
Lear,  ii,  1. 

Specially,  (with  give  or  take).  Applied 
to  statements,  written  or  verbal,  that  at  a 
certain  time,  or  on  certain  conditions,  such 
or  such  an  agreement  ceases. 

'  However,'  he  said,  'these  are  not  proper  subjects 
for  ladies'  ears.  All  I've  got  to  say  to  you,  Mrs 
Todgers,  is  a  week's  notice  from  next  Saturday.  Th 
same  house  can't  contain  that  miscreant  and  m 
any  longer.  If  we  get  over  the  intermediate  time 
without  bloodshed,  you  may  think  yourself  pretti 
fortunate.  I  don't  myself  expect  we  shall.'— Dickens 
Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  x. 

Notice,  v.  a.     Note:  heed;  observe;  regard 

These  pieces  contain  several  curious  circumstances 
of  Milton's  early  life,  situations,  friendships,  anc 
connections ;  which  are  often  so  transiently,  or  im- 
plicitly noticed, as  to  need  examination  and  enlarge- 
ment, —  Warton,  Preface  to  Hilton's  Small&i 
Poems. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  notice  a  strange  commenl 
of  Mr.  Lindsgy's  —  Bishop  Home,  Letter  to  Dr 
Priestley,  p.  41. 

Noticeable,  adj.  Capable  of  being,  liable 
to  be,  noticed. 

For  the  first  few  days  of  his  metamorphosis,  traces 
indeed  of  a  constitutional  love  of  show,  or  vulgar 
companionship,  were  noticeable:  but  one  by  one 
they  disappeared.— Lord  Lytton,  TJie  Caxtons, 
pt.  viii.  ch.  iv. 

Notification,  s.  Act  of  making  known  ;  re- 
presentation by  marks  or  symbols. 

Four  or  five  torches  elevated  or  depressed  out  of 
their  order,  either  in  breadth  or  longways,  may,  by 
agreement,  give  great  variety  of  notifications.— 
Holder,  Elements  of  Speech. 

Notify,  v.  a.  Declare  ;  make  known ;  pub- 
lish. 

There  are  other  kinds  of  laws,  which  notify  the 
will  of  God.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Good  and  evil  operate  upon  the  mind  of  man,  by 
those  respective  appellations  by  which  they  are 
notified  and  conveyed  to  the  mind.— South,  Sermons. 

This  solar  month  is  by  civil  sanction  notified  in 
authentic  calendars  the  chief  measure  of  the  year: 
a  kind  of  standard  by  which  we  measure  time. — 
Holder. 

Notion,  s.  [Lat.  notio,  -pnis.'] 
1 .  Thought ;     representation     of    anything 
formed  by  the  mind;  idea;  image;  con- 
ception. 

Being  we  are  at  this  time  to  speak  of  the  proper 
notion  of  the  church,  therefore  I  shall  not  look 
upon  it  as  comprehending  any  more  than  the  sons 
of  men.— Bishop  Pearson. 

The  fiction  of  some  beings  which  are  not  in  na- 
ture—second notions,  asthe  logicians  call  them — has 
been  founded  on  the  conjunction  of  two  natures, 
which  have  a  real  separate  being. — Dryden,  State  of 
Innocence,  preface. 

Many  actions  are  punished  by  law,  that  are  acts 
of  ingratitude;  but  this  is  merely  accidental  to 
them,  as  they  are  such  acts ;  for  if  they  were  pun- 
ished properly  under  that  notion,  and  upon  that 
account,  the  punishment  would  equally  reach  all 
actions  of  the  same  kind.— South,  Sermons. 

What  hath  been  generally  agreed  on,  I  content 
myself  to  assume  under  the  notion  of  principles,  in 
order  to  what  I  have  farther  to  write.— Sir  I.  New- 
ton, On  Opticks. 

There  is  nothing  made  a  more  common  subject  of 
discourse  than  nature  and  its  laws;  and  yet  few 
agree  in  their  notions  about  these  words.— Clieyne, 
Philosophical  Principles  of  Natural  Religion. 

That  notion  of  hunger,  cold,  sound,  colour, 
thought,  wish,  or  fear,  which  is  in  the  mind,  is 
called  the  idea  of  hunger,  cold,  sound,  wish,  &c.— 
Watts,  Logick. 
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2.  Sentiment ;  opinion. 

God  hath  bid  dwell  far  off  all  anxious  cares, 
And  not  molest  us  ;  unless  we  ourselves 
Seek  them  with  wandering  thoughts  and  notions 
vain.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  185. 

It  would  be  incredible  to  a  man  who  has  never 
been  in  France,  should  one  relate  the  extravagant 
notion  they  entertain  of  themselves,  and  the  mean 
opinion  they  have  of  their  neighbours.— Addison, 
freeholder. 

Sensual  wits  they  were,  who,  it  is  probable,  took 
pleasure  in  ridiculing  the  not'ion  of  a  life  to  come.— 
Bishop  Atterbury. 

A  notion  of  what  sort  of  man  Bishop  Corbet  was 
may  be  gathered  from  some  anecdotes  preserved  by 
Aubrey,  who  relates,  among  other  things,  that  after 
he  was  a  doctor  of  divinity  he  sang  ballads  at  the 
Cross  at  Abingdon.  —  Craik,  History  of  English 
Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  11. 

3.  Sense  ;  understanding ;  intellectual  power. 
Obsolete. 

His  notion  weakens,  or  his  discernings 
Are  lethargied.  Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  4. 

So  told,  as  earthly  notion  can  receive. 
f  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  179. 

Notional,  adj. 

^Imaginary;  ideal;   intellectual;  subsist- 
ing only  in  idea ;  visionary  ;  fantastical. 

The  general  and  indefinite  contemplations  and 
notions,  of  the  elements  and  their  conjugations,  of 
the  influences  of  heaven,  are  to  be  set  aside,  being 
but  notional  and  ill-limited ;  and  definite  axioms  are 
to  be  drawn  out  of  measured  instances. — Bacon, 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Happiness,  object  of  that  waking  dream 
Which  we  call  life,  mistaking ;  fugitive  theme 
Of  my  pursuing  verse,  ideal  shade, 
Notional  good,  by  fancy  only  made. 

Prior,  Solomon,  i.  14. 

_  We  must  be  wary,  lest  we  ascribe  any  real  sub- 
sistence or  personality  to  this  nature  or  chance ;  for 
it  is  merely  a  notional  and  imaginary  thing;  an  ab- 
stract universal,  which  is  properly  nothing;  a  con- 
ception of  our  own  making,  occasioned  by  our 
reflecting  upon  the  settled  course  of  things;  de- 
noting only  thus  much,  that  all  those  bodies  move 
and  act  according  to  their  essential  properties, 
without  any  consciousness  or  intention  of  so  doing. 
—Bentley. 

2.  Dealing  in  ideas,  not  realities. 

The  most  forward  notional  dictators  sit  down  in 
a  contented  ignorance. — Glanville,  Scepsis  Scienti- 
ftca. 

Notionallty.  s.  Empty,  ungrounded  opinion. 
Obsolete. 

I  aimed  at  the  advance  of  science,  by  discrediting 
empty  and  talkative  nationality.— Glanville. 

True  and  manly  religion  is  no  cold  and  comfort- 
less thing  j  it  is  not  a  lukewarm  nationality,  not  a 
formal  and  bayardly  round  of  duties,  not  a  dull 
'  temperamentum  ad  pondus,'  as  they  call  it ;  but  is 
lively,  vigorous,  and  sparkling.— Goodman,  Winter 
Ei'ening  Conference,  pt.  iii. 

Notionally.  adv.  In  a  notional  manner ; 
in  idea ;  mentally ;  in  our  conception, 
though  not  in  reality. 

The  whole  rational  nature  of  man  consists  of  two 
faculties,  understanding  and  will,  whether  really  or 
nationally  distinct,  I  shall  not  dispute.— Norris, 
Miscellanies. 

Notionist.  s.  One  who  holds  an  ungrounded 
opinion.  Obsolete. 

Content  not  yourselves  with  some  part  of  it,  that 
you  read,  the  Gospel,  or  New  Testament,  but  neg- 
lect the  Old,  as  is  the  practice  of  some  flush  notion- 
ists.— Bishop  Hopkins,  Exposition  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  p.  297. 

Notocnord.  s.  [Gr.  vwror  -  back  +  \opSii, 
Lat.  chorda  =  chord.]  In.  Anatomy.  Fun- 
damental tissue  of  the  vertebral  column ; 
Chorda  dorsalis,  which  it  translates.  The 
first  extract  gives  the  earliest  use  of  the 
word. 

Notochord. — An  extremely  delicate  fibrous  band, 
with  successively  accumulated  gelatinous  cells,  com- 
pacted in  the  form  of  a  cylindrical  column,  and 
inclosed  by  a  membranous  sheath,  is  the  primitive 
basis,  called  notochord  (chorda  dorsal  is,  Lat. :  gallert- 
siiule,  Germ.) ;  in  and  around  which  are  developed 
the  cartilaginous  or  osseous  elements  by  which  the 
vertebral  column  is  established  in  every  class  of 
Myelencephala.  We  have  hitherto  had  no  English 
equivalent  for  this  embryonic  keel  or  basis  of  every 
vertebrate  animal:  'dorsal  chord'  is  liable  to  be 
misunderstood  for  the  'spinal  chord.' — Owen,  Onthe 
ArcJtftype  and  Homologies  of  tlie  Vertebrate  Skele- 
ton, p.  86  and  note  :  1848. 

The  first  differentiation  of  parts  that  occurs  in  the 
middle  lamina  of  the  blastodennic  vesicle,  is  the 
formation  of  a  solid  cartilaginous  rod  called  the  no- 
tin-herd,  or  chorda  dorsalis,  which  extends  through- 
out the  whole  length  of  the  future  vertebral  column, 
and  along  the  base  of  the  cranium  as  far  as  the 
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s™ace  between  the  auditory  capsules,  or  even  to  that 
point  which  subsequently  becomes  the  pituitary 
fossa. — Dr.  Carpenter,  Principles  of  human  Physi- 
ology, §  783 :  1864. 

Notochordal.  adj.     Having  a  notochord. 

Subclass  Dermopteri.  Body  vermiform,  limbless ; 
endoskeleton  ineinbrano-cartilaginous  and  noto- 
chordal. — Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,  vol.  i.  p.  7. : 
1866. 

Notoriety,  s.  Public  knowledge ;  public 
exposure. 

We  see  what  a  multitude  of  pagan  testimonies 
may  be  produced  for  all  those  remarkable  passages : 
and  indeed  of  several  that  more  than  answer  your 
expectation,  as  they  were  not  subjects  in  their  own 
nature  so  exposed  to  publick  notoriety. — Addison, 
Defence  of  the  Christian  Religion. 

notorious,    adj.     Publicly  known ;  evident 

to  the  world;  apparent;  not  hidden:  (with 

a  bad,  rather  than  a  good  sense,  though  less 

.  strong  than  Infamous). 

What  need  you  make  such  ado  in  cloaking  a 
matter  too  notorious  1— Archbishop  ^'Tiitgi 

The  goodness  of  your  intercepted  packets 
You  writ  to  the  pope  against  the  king ;  your  good- 
ness, 
Since  you  provoke  me,  shall  be  most  notorious. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

Sirrah,  you  shall  buy  this  sport  as  dear 
As  all  the  metal  in  your  shop  can  answer. — 
Sir,  Sir,  I  shall  have  law  in  Ephesus, 
To  your  notorious  shame. 

Id.,  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  1. 

In  the  time  of  king  Edward  III.  the  impediments 
of  the  conquest  of  Ireland  are  notorious? — Sir  J. 
Daisies. 

This  presbyterian  man  of  war  congratulates  a 
certain  notorious  rnurther,  committed  by  a  zealot 
of  his  own  devotion. —  White. 

We  think  not  fit  to  condemn  the  most  notorious 
malefactor  before  he  hath  had  licence  to  propose  his 
plea.— Fell. 

What  notorious  vice  is  there  that  doth  not  blem- 
ish a  man's  reputation  ? — Archbishop  Tillotson. 

The  inhabitants  of  Naples  have  been  always  very 
notorious  for  leading  a  life  of  laziness  and  pleasure, 
which  arises  partly  out  of  the  plenty  of  their  coun- 
try, and  partly  out  of  the  temper  of  their  climate.— 
Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

The  bishops  have  procured  some  small  advance- 
ment of  rents ;  although  it  be  notorious  that  they 
do  not  receive  the  third  penny  of  the  real  value. — 
Swift,  Miscellanies. 

Notoriously,  adv.     In  a  notorious  manner. 

The  exposing  himself  notoriously  did  sometimes 
change  the  fortune  of  the  day.— Lord  Clarendon, 
History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

This  is  notoriously  discoverable  in  some  differ- 
ences of  brake  or  fern.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Err  ours. 

Ovid  tells  us,  that  the  cause  was  notoriously 
known  at  Rome,  though  it  be  left  so  obscure  to 
after  apes. — Dryden. 

Should  the  genius  of  a  nation  be  more  fixed  in 
government  than  in  morals,  learning,  and  com- 
plexion ;  which  do  all  notoriously  vary  iu  every  age. 
Swift. 

Notoriousness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Notorious;  public  fame ;  notoriety. 

His  actions  are  strong  encounters,  and  for  their 
notoriousness  always  upon  record.— Sir  T.  Over- 
bury,  Characters. 
Notpated.  adj.     Bald-headed. 

Wilt  thou  rob  this  leathern-jerkin,  crystal-button, 
nntt-pated,  agate-ring,  puke-stocking. . . . — O  Lord, 
sir,  whom  do  you  mean? — Shakespear,  Henry  IV. 
Part  I.  ii.  4. 
Nott.  v.  a.     [  ?  ]     Shear ;  clip. 

He  caused  . . .  from  thenceforth  his  beard  to  be 
notted,  and  no  more  shaven. — Stowe,  Annals  (under 
the  year  1536). 
Notwheat.  s.    Unbearded  wheat. 

Of  wheat  there  are  two  sorts :  French,  which  is 
bearded,  and  requireth  the  best  soil,  and  notwheat, 
so  termed  because  it  is  unbearded,  being  contented 
with  a  meaner  earth. — Carew. 

Notwithstanding,  con/,  [with  -  against. — 
see  Withstand;  also  Non  obstante, 
the  two  words  translating  one  another.] 

1.  Without  hindrance  or  obstruction  from. 

Those  on  whom  Christ.bestowed  miraculous  cures 
were  so  transported,  that  their  gratitude  made  them, 
notwithstanding  his  prohibition,  proclaim  the  won- 
ders he  had  done  for  them. — Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of 
Christian  Piety. 

2.  Although. 

A  person  languishing  under  an  ill  habit  of  body  j 
may  lose  several  ounces  of  blood,  notwithstanding  i 
it  will  weaken  him  for  a  time,  in  order  to  put  a  new  j 
ferment  into  the  remaining  mass,  and  draw  into  it ; 
fresh  supplies. — Addison. 
',}.  Nevertheless;  however, 

They  which  honour  the  law  as  an  image  of  the 
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wisdom  of  God  himself,  are  notwithstanding  to  know 
that  the  same  had  an  end  in  Christ.— Hooker,  Eccle- 
siastical Polity. 

He  hath  a  tear  for  pity,  and  a  hand 
Open  as  day,  for  melting  charity : 
Tet  notwithstanding,  being  incensed,  he's  flint ; 
As  humorous  as  winter. 

Sliakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  4. 

Nought,  s.  [A.S.  ne  =  not  +  auht  contraction 
of  a  liwit  =  a  whit.]  Not  a  whit ;  not  any- 
thing ;  nothing. 

Behold,  ye  are  of  nothing,  and  your   work  of 
nought.— Isaiah,  xli.  24. 

Such  smiling  rogues  as  these  sooth  ev'ry  pnssion  : 
Renege,  affirm,  and  turn  their  halcyon  beaks 
With  every  gale  and  vary  of  their  masters, 
As  knowing  nought,  like  dogs,  but  following. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  2. 
Used  adverbially. 

In  young  Rinaldo  fierce  desires  he  spy'd, 
And  noble  heart,  of  rest  impatient, 
To  wealth  or  sovereign  power  he  nought  apply'd. 

Fairfax. 
Come  to  nought.     Be  brought  to  nothing. 

Be  frustrate  all  ye  stratagems  of  hell, 
And  devilish  machinations  come  to  nought. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  i.  180. 

Set  at  nought.  Not  value ;  slight ;  scorn  ; 
disregard. 

Ye  have  set  at  nought  all  my  counsel,  and  would 
none  of  my  reproof.— Proverbs,  i.  25. 

Noul.  s.  [A.S.  hnol.~\  Crown  or  top  of  the 
head ;  head  itself. 

Softly,  quoth  the  steward,  it  lieth  all  in  thy  noil, 
Both  wit  and  wys'dom.  History  of  Beryn :  1524. 

Then  came  October  full  of  merry  glee ; 
For  yet  his  noule  was  totty  of  the  must. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  vii.  7,  39. 

Nould.  [contraction  of  ne  wolde  =  would 
not.]  Would  not.  '  '^ 

His  enemie 

Had  kindled  such  coles  of  displeasure, 
That  the  goodman  nould  stay  his  leasure, 
But  home  him  hasted  with  furious  heate. 

Spenser,  SfiepJierd's  Calendar,  February. 

Noun.  s.  [Fr.  nom ;  Lat.  nomen  =  name.] 
In  Grammar.  Part  of  speech  so  called. 
In  the  ordinary  grammars  the  noun,  which 
is  generally  stated  to  be  the  name  of  some 
sensible  or  intellectual  object,  is  a  generic 
name  under  which  the  classes  of  substan- 
tives and  adjectives,  (noun-substantives, 
and  noun-adjectives,  or  nouns  substantive, 
and  nouns  adjective),  are  coordinate.  The 
pronouns,  on  the  other  hand,  are  scarcely 
considered  as  nouns.  With  the  verb  the 
noun  is  generally  pretty  strongly  con- 
trasted. For  a  general  criticism  of  this 
view,  see  the  Editor's  Preface.  For  reasons 
against  undue  separation  of  the  pronoun 
and  verb,  see  under  those  entries.  For  the 
logical  objection  to  treating  abstract  terms 
as  substantives,  see  under  Substantive. 
That  an  adjective  is  a  noun  may  be  true  ; 
but  that  an  adjective  is  a  name,  is  doubtful. 
In  phrases  like  'snow  is  white'1 =  white  ob- 
ject, it  is  part  of  a  name.  What  adjectives  do 
is  this — they  suggest  a  name,  i.e.  the  name 
of  an  attribute.  Whiteness  is  both  a  name 
(the  name  of  a  quality)  and  a  noun :  white 
is  a  noun  which  suggests  a  name. 

Thou  hast  men  about  thee  that  usually  talk  of  a 

noun  and  a  verb,  and  such  abominable  words  as 

no  Christian  ear  can  endure  to  hear. — Shakespear, 

Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iv.  7. 
The  boy,  who  scarce  has  paid  his  entrance  down 

To  his  proud  pedant,  or  declined  a  noun. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  x.  180. 

Nourlce.  *.     Nurse.     Obsolete. 

It  shall  be  expedient,  that  a  noble  man's  son,  in 
his  infancye,  have  with  him  continuallye  onely  such 
as  may  accustome  him,  by  little  and  little,  to  speake 
pure  and  elegant  Latin :  the  nourises  and  other 
women  about  nim,  if  it  be  possible,  to  do  the  same. 
— Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour,  fol.  16.  b. 

Camden !  the  nourice  of  antiquitie, 
And  lanterne  unto  late  succeeding  age. 

Spenser,  Ruins  of  Time. 
Nourish,   v.  a.      [Fr.    nourrir,    pres.    part. 

nonrissant.'] 
1 .  Supply  with  aliment,  or  with  nutrition. 

He  planteth  an  ash,  and  the  rain  doth  nourish  it. 
—Isaiah,  xliv.  14. 
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You  are  to  honour,  improve,  and  pprfoct  the  s;>irit 
that  is  within  you:  you  are  to  prepare  it  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  to  nourish  it  with  the  love  of 
Goa,  and  of  virtue,  to  adorn  it  with  good  works, 
and  to  make  it  as  holy  and  heavenly  as  you  can.— 
Law. 

•2.  Support ;  maintain. 

Pharaoh's  daughter  took  him  up,  and  nourished 
him  for  her  own  son.— Acts,  vii.  21. 

Whilst  I  in  Ireland  nourish  a  mighty  band, 
I  will  stir  up  in  England  some  black  storm. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iii.  1. 

3.  Encourage  ;  foment.     Obsolete. 

What  madness  was  it  with  such  proofs  to  nourish 
their  contentions,  when  there  were  such  effectual 
means  to  end  all  controversy?  —  Hooker,  Ecclesi- 
astical Polity. 

In  soothing  them,  we  nourish  'gainst  our  senate 
The  cockle  of  rebellion. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanns,  iii.  1. 

Yet  to  nourish  and  advance  the  early  virtue  of 
young  persons  was  his  more  chosen  desire.— Bishop 
Fell. 

But  when  Gorgias  was  governor  of  the  holds,  he 
hired  soldiers,  and  nourished  war  continually  with 
the  Jews. — 2  Maccabees,  x.  14. 

4.  Train,  or  educate. 

I  travail  not,  nor  bring  forth  children,  neither  do 
I  nourish  up  young  men,  nor  bring  up  virgins.— 
Isaiah,  xxiii.  4. 

Thou  shalt  be  a  good  minister  of  Jesus  Christ, 
nourislied  up  in  the  words  of  faith.— 1  Timothy, 
iv.  6. 

5.  Promote  growth  or  strength,  as  food. 

In  vegetables  there  is  one  part  more  nourishing 
than  another ;  as  grains  and  roots  nourish  more  than 
their  leaves. — Bacon. 

Nourish,  v.  n.     Gain  nourishment.    Hare. 

Fruit  trees  grow  full  of  moss,  which  is  caused 
partly  Jby  the  coldness  of  the  ground,  whereby  the 
parts  nourish  less.  —.Bacon,  Natural  and  Experi- 
mental History. 

Nourish,  s.     Nurse.    Obsolete. 

Athens  . . . 
Was  called  nourish  of  philosophers  wise. 

Lydgate,  Tragedy  of.T.  Bor.has.  b.  i.  c.  xii. 
Our  isle  be  made  a  nourish  of  salt  tears, 
And  none  but  women  left  to  wail  the  dead. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  i.  1. 

Nourishable.  adj.  Susceptive  of  nourish- 
ment ;  nutritious. 

These  are  the  bitter  herbs,  wherewith  if  we  shall 
eat  this  passover,  we  shall  find  it  most  wholesome 
and  nourishable  unto  us  to  eternal  life.  —  Bishop 
Hall,  Remains,  p.  197. 

The  chyle  is  mixed  herewith,  partly  for  its  bettor 
conversion  into  blood, and  partly  for  its  more  ready 
adhesion  to  all  the  nourisliable  parts. — Grew,  Cos- 
mologia  Sacra. 

Nourisher.  s.  One  who,  or  that  which 
nourishes. 

A  restorer  of  thy  life,  and  a  nourisher  of  thine  old 
age. — Ruth,  iv.  15. 
Sleep,  chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  ii.  2. 
Please  to  taste 

These  bounties,  which  our  nourislier  hath  caused 
The  earth  to  yield.       Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  397. 

Nourishment,  s. 

1.  That  which  is  given  or  received,  in  order 
to  the  support  or  increase  of  growth  or 
strength  ;  food  ;  sustenance  ;  nutriment. 

When  the  nourishment  grows  unfit  to  be  assimi- 
lated, or  the  central  heat  grows  too  feeble  to  assi- 
milate it,  the  motion  ends  in  confusion,  putrefaction, 
and  death. — Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 

2.  Nutrition  ;  support  of  strength. 

By  temperance  taught, 
In  what  thou  eat'st  and  driiik'st;  seeking  from 

thence. 
Due  nourishment,  not  gluttonous  delight. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  531. 

The  limbs  are  exhausted  by  what  is  called  an 

atrophy,  and  grow  lean  and  thin  by  a  defect  of 

nourishment,  occasioned  by  an  inordinate  scorbu- 

tick  or  erratick  heat. — Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

3.  Sustentation  ;  supply  of  things  needful. 

He  instructeth  them,  that  as  in  the  one  place  they 
use  to  refresh  their  bodies,  so  they  may  in  the  other 
learn  to  seek  the  nourishment  of  their  souls.  — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Nouriture.  s.     Nurture;  education;  institu- 
tion.    Obsolete. 
Thither  the  great  magician  Merlin  came, 

As  was  his  use,  ol'ttimes  to  visit  me  ; 
For  he  had  charge  my  discipline  to  frame, 

And  tutors  nouriture  to  oversee.  Spenser. 

Repaying  thankfully  the  nouriture,  which  them- 
selves received  whiles  they  were  young.— Bryskct, 
Discourse  of  Civil  Life,  p.  75  :  1606. 

This  trade  also,  connected  at  the  root,  deriving 
its  nouriture  from  the-  same  sources. . . .  must  have 
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come  within  the  sphere  of  the  same  attraction. — 
Poivnall,  Treatise  on  the  Study  of  Antiquities,  p.  94 : 
1782. 

Noursle.  v.  a.     Nurse  up.     Obsolete. 

Whether  ye  list  him  traine  in  chivalry, 
Our  noursle  up  in  lore  of  learn'd  philosophy. 

Spenser,  faerie  Queen,  vi.  4,  35. 

Noursiin^.   s.     Creature  nursed ;  nursling. 
Obsolete. 

A  little  noursling  of  the  humid  air. 

Spenser,  Virgil's  Gnat. 
Nousle.  v.  a.     Nurse  up. 

Bald  friars  and  knavish  shavelings  . . .  sought  to 
nousel  the  common  people  in  iernorance,  lest,  being 
once  acquainted  with  the  truth  of  things,  they 
would  in  time  smell  out  the  untruth  of  their  packed 
pelt  and  masse-penny  religion. — E.  K.  on  Spenser's 
SJiepherd's  Calendar,  June. 

Mothers,  who,  to  nousle  up  their  babes, 
Thought  nought  too  curious. 

Shakespear,  Pericles,  i.  4. 

Novation,    s.      Introduction   of  something 
new:  (Innovation  commoner). 

I  shall  easily  grant,  that  novations  in  religion  are 
a  main  cause  of  distempers  in  commonwealths. — 
Archbishop  Laud,  History  of  his  Troubles,  ch.  iii. 

Novel,  adj.     [Lat.   novellus,   diminutive  of 
novus  =  new.] 

1 .  New  ;  not  ancient ;  not  used  of  old ;  un- 
usual. 

It  is  no  novel  usurpation,  but  though  void  of  other 
title,  has  the  prescription  of  many  ages.— Dr.  II. 
More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

Such  is  the  constant  strain  of  this  blessed  saint, 
who  every  where  brands  the  Arian  doctrine,  as  the 
new,  novel,  upstart  heresy,  folly  and  madness. — 
Waterland. 

2.  In  Civil  Law.     Appendant  to  the  code, 
and  of  later  enaction. 

By  the  novel  constitutions,  burial  may  not  be 
denied  to  any  one. — Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Ca- 
nonici. 

Novel,  x. 

1.  Novelty. 

[They]  loving  novels,  full  of  affectation, 
Receive  the  manners  of  each  other  nation. 

Sylvester,  Translation  ofDu  Sartas:  1621. 

It  is  the  condition  of  common  people  to  press  into 
the  view  of  such  novels.  —  Continent  on  Cltaucer, 
p.  56 :  1665. 

2.  Tale,  generally  of  love :  (so  it  stands  in 
the  previous  editions). 

The  origin  of  this  word  was  novella,  in 
its  legal  sense.  Thence,  it  came  to  denote 
a  short  prose  story,  pre-eminently  common 
in  the  earlier  Italian  literature.  How  this, 
at  present,  differs  from  a  romance  is  hard 
to  say.  The  general  practice  confounds 
the  two  ;  the  term  novel  having  en- 
croached upon  Romance,  more  than  ro- 
mance has  upon  novel.  Everything,  at 
present,  is  a  novel.  In  the  last  century  a 
novel  ran  the  risk  of  being  entitled  a  ro- 
mance. Those  who  have  attempted  a  dis- 
tinction seem  to  agree  upon  the  compa- 
rative narrative  character  of  the  romance, 
and  the  comparatively  dramatic  character 
of  the  novel ;  the  latter  dealing  with  cha- 
racters exhibited  in  conversation  rather 
than  upon  plot  and  incident  delivered  by 
the  author  in  his  own  person.  In  the 
novel,  too,  a  sketch  of  real  life,  with  a  com- 
parative absence  of  the  fictitional,  or  super- 
natural, is  generally  attempted.  Thirdly, 
for  high-flown  sentiment,  the  romance  is 
the  fitter  vehicle  than  the  novel,  as  is  sug- 
gested by  the  term  romantic.  Still,  the 
difference  is  one  which  cannot  be  clearly 
drawn  ;  and  which,  if  drawn,  would  apply 
to  the  works  of  particular  times  and  coun- 
tries. 

To  nought  more,  Thenpt,  my  mind  is  bent, 

Than  to  hear  novels  of  his  devise ; 

They  ben  so  well  thewed,  and  so  wise, 

Whatever  that  good  old  man  bespake. 

Spenser,  Sliepherd's  Calendar,  February. 
Such  as  the  old  woman  told  Psyche  in  Apuleius, 

Boccace's  novels,  and  the  rest.— Uurton,  Anatomy 

of  Melancholy,  p.  -271. 
Nothing  of  a  foreign  nature;   like  the  trifling 

novels  which   Ariosto   inserted   in  his   poems.  — 

Dryden, 
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Her  mangled  fame  in  barbarous  pastime  lost, 
The  coxcomb's  novel  and  the  drunkard's  toast. 

Prior,  Celia  to  Damon. 

'  Novels  have  become  a  necessity  of  the  age :  you 
must  write  a  novel.' — '  A  novel !  But  every  subject 
on  which  novels  can  be  written  is  pre-occupied. 
There  are  novels  of  low  life,  novels  of  high  life,  mili- 
tary novels,  naval  novels,  novels  philosophical,  novels 
religious,  novels  historical,  novels  descriptive  of 
India,  the  Colonies,  Ancient  Rome,  and  the  Egyp- 
tian Pyramids.  From  what  bird,  wild  eagle,  or 
barn-door  fowl,  can  I 

"  Pluck  one  unwearied  plume  from  Fancy's  wing?  " ' 
— Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  i.  ch.  i. 

3.  Law  annexed  to  the  code. 

By  the  civil  law,  no  one  was  to  be  ordained  a  pres- 
byter till  he  was  thirty-five  years  of  age  :  though  by 
a  later  novel  it  was  sufficient,  if  he  was  above  thirty. 
— Ayliffe. 

Novelism.  s.    Innovation.    Rare. 

The  other  three  [positions]  are  disciplinarian  in 
the  present  way  of  novelism.  —  Sir  E.  Dering, 
Speeches,  p.  44. 

Novelist,  s. 

1 .  Innovator ;  assertor  of  novelty.    Obsolete. 

Telesius,  who  hath  renewed  the  philosophy  of 
Parmenides,  is  the  best  of  novelists. — Bacon,  Na- 
tural and  Experimental  History. 

The  fathers  of  this  synod  were  not  schismatical, 
or  novelists  in  the  matter  of  the  sabbath.—  Wldte. 

Aristotle  rose, 

Wlio  nature's  secrets  to  the  world  did  teach, 
Yet  that  great  soul  our  novelists  impeach. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Progress  of  Learning. 

The  fooleries  of  some  affected  novelist  have  discre- 
dited new  discoveries.  —  Glanville,  Scepsis  Scien- 
tiftca. 

The  abettors  and  favourers  of  them  he  ranks  with 
the  Abonites,  Argemonites,  and  Saniosaterians,  con- 
demned hereticks,  brands  them  as  novelists  of  late 
appearing. — Waterland. 

2.  Writer  of  news.     Obsolete. 

My  contemporaries  the  novelists  have,  for  the 
better  spinning  out  paragraphs,  and  working  down 
to  the  end  of  their  columns,  a  most  happy  art  in 
saying  and  unsaying,  giving  hints  of  intelligence, 
and  interpretations  of  indifferent  actions,  to  the 
great  disturbance  of  the  brains  of  ordinary  readers. 
—Taller,  no.  178. 

3.  Writer  of  novels,  or  tales. 

The  best  stories  of  the  early  and  original  Italian 
novelists, . . .  appeared  in  an  English  dress,  before 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  —  T.  Warton, 
History  of  English  Poetry,  iii.  487. 

Our  novelists,  like  Sam  Foote  in  his  farces,  often 
touch  upon  real  characters. — Pegge,  Anonymiana, 
or  Ten  Centuries  of  Observations,  vii.  21 . 

A  very  remarkable  portion  of  the  literature  of  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  is  the  body  of  prose  fic- 
tion, the  authors  of  which  we  familiarly  distinguish 
as  the  modern  English  novelists,  a,nd  which  in  some 
respects  may  be  said  still  to  stand  apart  from  every- 
thing in  the  language  produced  either  before  or 
since.  If  there  be  any  writer  entitled  to  step  in  be- 
fore Richardson  and  Fielding  in  claiming  the  honour 
of  having  originated  the  English  novel,  it  is  Daniel 
Defoe.  But,  admirable  as  Defoe  is  for  his  inventive 
power  and  his  art  of  narrative,  he  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  left  us  any  diversified  picture  of  the 
social  life  of  his  time,  and  he  is  rather  a  great '  ra- 
conteur' than  a  novelist,  strictly  and  properly  so 
called.— Craik,  History  of  English  Literature,  vol. 
ii.p.276. 

Novelize,  v.  a.    Innovate;  change  by  intro- 
ducing novelties.     Rare. 

The  novelizing  spirit  of  man  lives  by  variety,  and 
the  new  faces  of  things.— (Sir  T.  Browne,  Christian 
Morals,  i.  25. 

M.  Wilkinson,  not  taken  out  of  the  depth  of 
divinity,  but  fitly  chosen  to  discover  how  affections 
do  stand  to  be  novellized  by  the  mutability  of  the 
present  times. — Sir  E.  Dering,  Speeches,  p.  44. 

The  Holy  Scriptures  should  be  interpreted  not  by 
novelizing  humourists,  but  by  the  primitive  fathers  , 
and  councils.  —  Archdeacon  Armcay,    The  Tablet, 
p. 54:  1661. 

Noveller.  s.     Innovator;  novelist.    Rare. 
They  ought  to  keep  that  day,  which  these  novel- 

lers  teach  us  to  contemn. — Bishop  Hall,  Remains, 

p.  303. 
Novelty,  s. 

1.  Newness;    state  of  being   unknown   to 
former  times. 

They  which  do  that  which  men  of  account  did  be- 
fore them,  are,  although  they  do  amiss,  yet  the  less 
faulty,  because  they  are  not  the  authors  of  harm  : 
and  doing  well,  their  actions  are  freed  from  preju- 
dice or  novelty.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

2.  Freshness  ;  recentness  ;  newness  with  re- 
spect to  a  particular  person. 

Novelty  is  only  in  request ;  and  it  is  dangerous  to 
be  aged  in  any  kind  of  course.— Shakespear,  Mea- 
sure for  Measure,  iii.  2. 

As  religion  entertains  our  speculations  with  great 
objects,  so  it  entertains  them  with  new  ;  ;nnl  >H>I;  If// 
is  the  great  parent  of  pleasure ;  upon  which  account 
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it  is  that  men  are  so  much  pleased  with  variety.— 
South. 

November.  *.  [Lat.]  Eleventh  month 
of  the  year,  or  the  ninth  reckoned  from 
March,  which  was,  when  the  Romans 
named  the  months,  accounted  the  first. 

November  is  drawn  in  a  garment  of  changeable 
green,  and  black  upon  his  head.— Peacham,  On 
Drawing. 

Novenary.  s.  Number  of  nine;  nine  col- 
lectively. 

Ptolemy  by  parts  and  numbers  implieth  climac- 
terical  years ;  that  is  septenaries  and  novenaries. — 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

Looking  upon  them  as  in  their  original  differences 
and  combinations,  and  as  selected  out  of  a  natural 
stock  of  nine  quaternions,  four  novenaries,  their 
nature  and  differences  lie  most  obvious  to  be  under- 
stood.— Holder. 

Novennial,  adj.  [Lat.  novem  =  nine  +  annus 
=  year.]  Recurring  every  ninth  year. 

A  novennial  festival,  celebrated  by  the  Boeotians, 
in   honour   of  Apollo.— Archbishop  Potter,  Anti- 
quities of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  ch.  xx. 
Novercal,  adj.   [Lat.  noverca  =  stepmother.] 
Having  the  manner  of  a  stepmother ;  be- 
seeming a  stepmother. 

When  the  whole  tribe  of  birds  by  incubation,  pro- 
duce their  young,  it  is  a  wonderful  deviation,  that 
some  few  families  should  do  it  in  a  more  novercal 
\vay.-Derham. 
Novice,  s.     [Lat.  novitius.~\ 

1.  One  not  acquainted  with  anything  ;  fresh 
man ;  one  in  the  rudiments  of  any  know- 
ledge. 

Triple-twined  whore !  'tis  thou 
Hast  sold  me  to  this  novice. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  10. 

O,  you  are  novices ;  'tis  a  world  to  see 
How  tame,  when  men  and  women  are  alone, 
A  ineacock  wretch  can  make  the  curstest  shrew. 

Id.,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  1. 

We  have  novices  and  apprentices,  that  the  suc- 
cession of  the  former  employed  men  do  not  fail. — 
Bacon. 

If  any  unexperienced  young  novice  happens  into 
the  fatal  neighbourhood  of  such  pests,  presently  they 
are  plying  his  full  purse  and  his  empty  pate.— South, 
Sermons. 

I  am  young,  a  novice  in  the  trade, 
The  fool  of  love,  unpractised  to  persuade ; 
And  want  the  soothing  arts  that  catch  the  fair, 
But  caught  myself  lie  struggling  in  the  snare. 
And  she  I  love,  or  laughs  at  all  my  pain, 
Or  knows  her  worth  too  well,  and  pays  me  with 
disdain. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  325. 

In  these  experiments  I  have  set  down  such  cir- 
cumstances by  which  either  the  phenomenon  might 
be  rendered  more  conspicuous,  or  a  novice  might 
more  easily  try  them,  or  by  which  I  did  try  them 
only.— Sir  I.  Nevvton,  On  Opticlcs. 

2.  One  who  has  entered  a  religious  house, 
but  not  yet  taken  the  vow ;  probationer. 

When  you  have  vow'd,  you  must  not  speak  with 

men 

But  in  the  presence  of  the  prioress. — 
Hail,  virgin,  if  you  be ;  as  those  cheek-roses 
Proclaim  you  are  no  less !    Can  you  so  stead  me, 
As  bring  me  to  the  sight  of  Isabella, 
A  novice  of  this  place  ? 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  5. 
Novitiate,  s. 

1.  State  of  a  novice ;  time  in  which  the  rudi- 
ments are  learned. 

This  is  so  great  a  masterpiece  in  sin,  that  he  must 
have  passed  his  tyrocinium  or  novitiate  in  sinning, 
before  he  come  to  this,  be  he  never  so  quick  a  pro- 
ficient.— South,  Sermons. 

'Ay,  ruin  follows  us  every  where,'  said  an  old 
man,  with  a  spade  in  his  hand,  and  dressed  like  a 
lay-brother,  of  whose  presence,  in  the  vehemence  of 
his  exclamation,  the  abbot  had  not  been  aware — 
'  Gaze  not  on  me  with  such  wonder ! — I  am  he  who 
was  the  Abbot  Boniface  at  Kennaquhair,  who  was 
the  gardener  Blinkhoolie  at  Locnleven,  hunted 
round  to  the  place  in  which  I  served  my  noviciate, 
and  now  ye  are  come  to  rouse  me  up  again!— A 
weary  life  I  have  had  for  one  to  whom  peace  was 
ever  the  dearest  blessing  I'— Sir  W.  Scott,  The  Ab- 
bot, ch.  xxxviii. 

If ...  before  the  Crusades,  the  Church  had  thus 
aspired  to  lay  her  spell  upon  war;  to  enlist  it,  if  not 
in  theactual  service  of  religion,  in  that  of  humanity, 
defence  of  the  oppressed,  the  widow,  the  orphan, 
the  persecuted  or  spoliated  peasantry,  how  much 
more  so  when  war  itself  had  become  religious !  The 
initiation, the  solemn  dedication  to  arms,  nowth" 
hereditary  right,  almost  the  indispensable  duty,  of 
all  high-born  men,  of  princes  or  nobles  (except 
•where  they  had  a  special  vocation  to  the  Church  or 
the  cloister),  became  more  and  more  formally  and 
distinctly  a  religions  ceremony.  The  noviciate  of 
the  knight  was  borrowed,  with  strange  but  unpcr- 
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ceived  incongruity,  from  that  of  the  monk  or  priest. 
Both  were  soldiers  of  Christ  under  a  different  form, 
and  in  a  different  sense.— Milman,  History  of  Latin 
Christianity,  ch.  vi.  b.  vii. 

2.  Time  spent  in  a  religious  house,  by  way 
of  trial,  before  the  vow  is  taken. 

None  were  admitted  into  this  order,  but  after  a 
long  and  laborious  noviciate. — Burke,  Abridgement 
of  English  History,  i.  1. 

3.  Novice. 

The  abbess  had  been  informed  the  night  before  of 
all  that  had  passed  between  her  noviciate  and  father 
Francis. — Addison,  Spectator,  no.  164. 
Novitious.  adj.     Newly  invented.     Rare. 

What  is  now  taught  by  the  church  of  Home,  is,  as 
unwarrantable,   so   a  novitious   interpretation.  — 
Bishop  Pearson,  Exposition  of  the  Creed,  art.ix. 
Novity.  s.     [Lat.  novitas,  -atis.]     Novelty. 
Obsolete. 

Some  conceive  she  might  not  yet  be  certain  that 
only  man  was  privileged  with  speech,  and  being  in 
the  novity  of  the  creation  and  unexperience  of  all 
things,  might  not  be  affrighted  to  hear  a  serpent 
speak. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

It  remaineth  that  we  stedfastly  believe,  not  only 
that  the  heavens  and  earth  and  all  the  host  of  them 
were  made,  and  so  acknowledge  a  creation,  or  an 
actual  and  immediate  dependence  of  all  things  on 
God ;  but  also  that  all  things  were  created  by  the 
hand  of  God,  in  the  same  manner,  and  at  the  same 
time,  which  are  delivered  unto  us  in  the  books  of 
Moses  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  so  acknowledge  a 
novity,  or  no  long  existence  of  the  creature. — Bishop 
Pearson,  Exposition  of  the  Creed,  art.  i. 
Now.  adv.  [A.S.  nu.~\ 
\.  At  this  time ;  at  the  time  present. 

Refer  all  the  actions  of  this  short  and  dying  life 
to  that  state  which  will  shortly  begin,  but  never 
have  an  end ;  and  this  will  approve  itself  to  be  wis- 
dom at  last,  whatever  the  world  judge  of  it  now. — 
Archbishop  Tillotson. 

Now  that  languages  abound  with  words  standing 
for  such  combinations,  an  usual  way  of  getting  these 
complex  ideas,  is  by  the  explication  of  those  terms 
that  stand  for  them.— Locke. 

•2.  A  little  while  ago ;  almost  at  the  present 
time. 

Now  the  blood  of  twenty  thousand  men 
Did  triumph  in  my  face,  and  they  are  fled. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  iii.  2. 
How  frail  our  passions  ! 
They  that  but  now  for  honour  and  for  plate 
Made  the  sea  blush,  with  blood  resign  their  hate. 

Waller. 

3.  At  one  time ;  at  another  time. 

Now  high,  now  low,  now  master  up,  now  miss. 

Pope,  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot. 

4.  As  a  particle  of  connexion. 

Then  cried  they  all  again,  saying,  Not  this  man, 
but  Barabbas.  Now  Barabbas  was  a  robber. — John, 
xviii.  40. 

Now  whatsoever  he  did  or  suffered,  the  end  thereof 
was  to  open  the  doors  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
'which  our  iniquities  had  shut  up. — Hooker,  Eccle- 
siastical Polity. 

He  seeks  their  hate  with  greater  devotion  than 
they  can  render  it  him.  Now  to  affect  the  malice  of 
the  people,  is  as  bad  as  that  which  he  dislikes,  to 
flatter  them. — Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  ii.  2. 

Natural  reason  persuades  man  to  love  his  neigh- 
bour, because  of  similitude  of  kind :  because  mutual 
love  is  necessary  for  man's  welfare  and  preservation, 
and  every  one  desires  another  should  love  him.  Now 
it  is  a  maxim  of  Nature,  that  one  do  to  others  ac- 
cording as  he  would  himself  be  done  to. — White. 

Pheasants,  which  are  granivorous  birds,  the  young 
live  mostly  upon  ants'  eggs.  Now  birds,  being  of  a 
hot  nature,  are  very  voracious,  therefore  there  had 
need  be  an  infinite  number  of  insects  produced  for 
their  sustenance. — Ray. 

The  other  great  and  undoing  mischief  which  be- 
fals  men,  is  by  their  being  misrepresented.  Now  by 
calling  evil  good,  a  man  is  misrepresented  to  others 
in  the  way  of  slander  and  detraction. — South. 

Now  it  is  a  received  tradition  among  the  Persians, 
that  the  souls  of  the  royal  family,  who  are  in  a  state 
of  bliss,  do,  on  the  first  full  moon  after  their  decease, 
pass  through  the  eastern  gate  of  the  black  palace. — 
Addison,  Guardian. 

The  praise  of  doing  well 
Is  to  the  ear,  as  ointment  to  the  smell. 
Now  if  some  flies,  perchance,  however  small, 
Into  the  alabaster  urn  should  fall, 
The  odours  die.  Prior,  Solomon,  ii.  967. 

5.  After  this;  since  things  are  so,  in  familiar 
speech. 

How  shall  any  man  distinguish  now  betwixt  a 
parasite  and  a  man  of  honour,  where  hypocrisy  and 
int'-rcst  look  so  like  duty  and  affection? — Sir  R. 
L' Estrange. 

Now  and  then.     Occasionally. 

Now  and  then  they  ground  themselves  on  human 

authority,  even  when  they  most  pretend  divine. — 

Hunker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
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Now  and  then  somewhat  of  extraordinary,  that  is 
any  thing  of  your  production,  is  requisite  to  refresh  [ 
your  character.— Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal, 
dedication. 

The  king  [George  III.],  naturally  falling  in  his 
way  as  the  founder  and  patron  of  the  Academy,  had 
from  the  first  come  in  for  a  side-blow  [from  Peter 
Pindar,  i.e.  Dr.  Wolcot]  note  and  then. — Craik,  His- 
tory of  English  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  394. 
Used  substantially. 

Nothing  is  there  to  come,  and  nothing  past, 
But  an  eternal  now  does  ever  last.  Coicley. 

Not  less  ev'n  in  this  despicable  now 
Than  when  my  name  fill'd  Africk  with  affrights. 

Dryden,  Don  Sebastian,  i.  1. 
Nowadays,  adv.    In  the  present  age. 

Not  so  great  as  it  was  wont  of  yore, 
It's  nowadays,  ne  half  so  straight  and  sore. 

Spenser. 

Reason  and  love  keep  little  company  together  now- 
adays.— Shakespear,  Midsummer -Night's  Dream, 
iii.  1. 

I  have  promised  to  meet  another  man,  and  draw 
up  the  form  for  a  mutual  apology.  High  words  are 
so  stupid  nowadays. — Lord  Lytton,  What  will  he 
do  with  it  'I  b.  vii.  ch.  i. 

Noways,  adv.  Not  in  any  manner  or  de- 
gree. 

Wherever  a  considerable  number  of  authorities 
can  be  produced  in  support  of  two  different  though 
resembling  modes  of  expression  for  the  same  thing, 
there  is  always  a  divided  use,  and  one  cannot  be  said 
to  speak  barbarously,  or  to  oppose  the  usage  of  the 
language,  who  conforms  to  either  side.  Of  this  di- 
vided use  the  words  nowise,  noway,  and  noways, 
afford  a  proper  instance.  Yet  our  learned  lexico- 
grapher hath  denominated  all  those,  who  either 
write  or  pronounce  the  word  noways,  ignorant  bar- 
barians. These  ignorant  barbarians  (but  he  surely 
hath  not  adverted  to  this  circumstance)  are  only 
Pope,  and  Swift,  and  Addison,  and  Locke,  and  se- 
veral others  of  our  most  eminent  writers.  This 
censure  is  the  more  astonishing,  that,  even  in  this 
form  which  he  has  thought  fit  to  repudiate,  the 
meaning  assigned  to  it  is  strictly  conformable  to 
that  which  etymology,  according  to  his  own  expli- 
cation, would  suggest. —  Campbell,  Philosophy  of 
Rlietorick. 

Nowe.  v.  a.    Tie  or  wreathe  in,  or  as  in,  a 

knot.    Obsolete. 

Nowed.  adj.  Knotted ;  inwreathed.  Obso- 
lete. 

Ruben  is  conceived  to  bear  three  barres  waved, 
Judah  a  lion  rampant,  Dan  a  serpent  nowed.—Sir 
T.  Browne. 

Nowe.  s.  [Fr.  nouer;  Lat.  wodws  =  knot.] 
Knot  (Le.  marriage  tie)  ;  probably,  in  this 
sense,  plural.  Obsolete. 

Thou  shalt  look  round  about  and  see 
Thousands  of  crown'd  souls  throng  to  be 
Themselves  thy  crown,  sons  of  thy  nowes ; 
The  virgin  births  with  which  they  spouse 
Made  fruitful  thy  fair  soul.  Crashaw. 

Nowhere,  adv.  [see  Not  and  Nothing.] 
Not  in  any  place. 

Some  men  of  whom  we  think  very  reverendly, 
have  in  their  books  and  writings  nowhere  men- 
tioned or  taught  that  such  things  should  be  in  the 
church. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

'irue  pleasure  and  perfect  freedom  are  nowhere 
to  be  found  but  in  the  practice  of  virtue.— Arch- 
bishop Tillotson. 

Nowise,  adv.  Not  in  any  manner  or  de- 
gree. 

No,  God  was  so  to  prosecute  his  designs  of  good- 
ness and  mercy,  as  thereby  nowise  to  impair  or 
obscure,  but  rather  to  advance  and  illustrate,  the 
glories  of  his  sovereign  dignity,  Of  his  severe  justice, 
of  his  immaculate  uoliness,  of  his  unchangeable 
steadiness  in  word  and  purpose. — Barrow,  Sermon 
on  Good  Friday  :  1077. 

A  power  of  natural  gravitation,  without  contact 
or  impulse,  can  in  nowise  be  attributed  to  mere 
matter. — Bentley. 
Noxious,  adj.  [Lat.  noxius ;  720*0  =  guilt.] 

1.  Hurtful ;  harmful ;  baneful ;  mischievous  ; 
destructive  ;  pernicious  ;  unwholesome. 

Preparation  and  correction,  is  not  only  by  addi- 
tion of  other  bodies,  but  separation  of  noxious  parts 
from  their  own. — Sir  T.  Browne.  Vulgar  Errours. 

Kill  noxious  creatures,  where  'tis  sill  to  save, 
This  only  just  prerogative  we  have. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Tlie 

Pythagorean  Philosophy. 
See  pale  Orion  sheds  unwholesome  dews; 
Arise,  the  pines  a  noxious  shade  diffuse. 

Pope,  Pastorals,  Winter. 

Noxious  seeds  of  the  disease  are  contained  in  a 
smaller  quantity  in  the  blood.— Sir  £.  Blackmore. 

2.  Guilty ;  criminal. 

Those  who  are  noxious  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  are 
justly  punished  by  them  to  whom  the  execution  of 
the  law  is  committed.  —  Archbishop  Bramhall, 
Answer  to  Hobb.es. 
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3.  Unfavourable  ;  unkindly. 

Too  frequent  an  appearance  in  places  of  much 
resort,  is  noxious  to  spiritual  promotions.— Swift.. 
Miscellanies. 

Noxiousness,  s.      Attribute   suggested    by 
Noxious;  hurtfulness  ;  insalubrity. 

The  writers  of  politicks  have  warned  us  of  the 
noxiousness  of  this  doctrine  to  all  civil  governments, 
which  the  Christian  religion  is  very  far  from  dis- 
turbing.— Hammond. 
Noy.  v .  a.     Annoy.      Obsolete. 

He  noyede  him  nothing,  [hurt  him  not,  present 
version].—  Wicliffe,  St.  Luke,  iv.  35. 

The  heat  whereof,  and  harincfull  pestilence, 
So  sore  him  noy'd,  that  forced  him  to  retire. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Let  servant  be  ready  with  mattock  in  hand, 
To  stub  out  the  bushes  that  noieth  the  land. 

Tusser,  Five  hundred  Points  of 

good  Husbandry. 

Noy.  s.     Annoy.     Obsolete. 
He  shall  sustain  no  noji. 

History  of  Sir  Clyomon,  sign.  G.i.  b. :  1599. 
Noyance.  s.     Annoyance.     Obsolete. 
To  borrow  to-d:iy,  and  to-morrow  to  miss, 
For  lender  and  borrower  noinnce  it  is. 

Tusser,  Five  hundred  Points  of 

good  Husbandry. 
A  cloud  of  cumbrous  gnatts  doe  him  molest, 

All  striving  to  inflxe  their  feeble  stinges, 
That  from  their  noyance  he  no  where  can  rest. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
The  single  and  peculiar  life  is  bound, 
With  all  the  strength  and  armour  of  the  mind, 
To  keep  itself  from  noyance. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iii.  3. 

Noyau,  s.    [Fr. ;  from  noix  =  nut.]    Liqueur 
so  called,   flavoured  with   the   kernels  of 
peaches  or  bitter  almonds. 
What  youth  of  the  household  will  cool  our  noyau 
In  that  streamlet  delicious, 
Which  down  mid  the  dishes, 
So  full  of  gold  fishes, 
Romantic  does  flow. 

T.  Moore,  Satirical  and  Humorous  Poems. 

Noyer.  s.     Annoyer.     Obsolete. 

The  north  is  a  noier  to  grass  of  all  suits, 
The  east  a  destroyer  to  herbs  and  all  fruits. 

Tusser,  Five  hundred  Points  of 

good  Husbandry. 

Noyful.  adj.     Noisome;  hurtful.      Obsolete. 
Very  execrable  and  noyfull  to  them  that  shall 
receive  them.— Bale,  Yet  a  Course  at  the  Romyshe 
Foxe,  fol.  88. 

Noyous.  adj.  Causing  annoyance.  Obso- 
lete. 

Being  bred  in  a  hot  country,  they  found  much 
hair  on  their  faces  to  be  noyous  unto  them. — Spen- 
ser, View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

The  false  Ducssa  leaving  noyous  night, 
Return'd  to  stately  palace  of  dame  Pride. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Nozle.  s.  [Provincial  German,  nusel.']  Snout- 
like  projection  ;  snout. 

It  is  nothing  but  a  paultry  old  sconce,  with  the 
nosle  broke  off.— Arbuthnot  and  Pope,  Martinus 
Scriblerus. 

Nubile,  adj.  [Lat.  nubilis,  from  nubo  = 
marry,  as  a  woman ;  Fr.  nubile. — see  Nup- 
tials.] Marriageable;  fit  for  marriage. 

The  cowslip  smiles,  in  brighter  yellow  drest 
Than  that  which  veils  the  nubile  virgin's  breast. 

Prior,  Solomon,  i.  96. 

Nuclear,  adj.  Having  the  nature  of,  con- 
nected with,  constituted  by,  a  nucleus. 

In  the  production  of  areolar  tissue  in  inflamma- 
tory exudations  or  in  granulating  wounds,  the 
nuclei  of  these  fibre-cells  appear  to  waste  and  be 
absorbed ;  but  in  the  normal  course  of  development, 
which  may  be  seen  to  take  place  on  this  plan  in  the 
subcutaneous  areolar  tissue  of  the  foetus,  as  well  as 
in  many  other  situations,  it  is  probable  that  they 
develope  themselves  into  the  '  nuclear  fibres '  of 
Heute,  which  constitute,  in  fact,  the  yellow  or  elas- 
tic filaments  that  are  intermingled  with  the  white 
in  this  tissue. — Dr.  Carpenter,  Elements  of  Human 
Physiology,  §  223 :  1853. 

Nucleated,  adj.  Having,  provided  with,  a 
nucleus. 

The  development  of  the  white  fibrous  tissue  by  the 
fibrillation  of  a  nucleated  blastema,  without  any  in- 
tervening cell-formation,  may  be  observed  in  the 
organization  of  the  material,  by  which  the  lilling-up 
of  subcutaneous  wounds  is  usually  accomplished ; 
and  seems  to  be  the  mode  in  which  the  first  pro- 
duction of  tendons  and  ligaments  is  normally  ac- 
complished.— Dr.  Carpenter,  Elements  of  Human 
Physiology,  §  233 :  1853. 

Nucleolus.  s.     Small  nucleus. 

At  or  near  the  end  of  the  nucleus,  one  or  more 
corpuscles  are  frequently  seen,  very  distinct  from 
the  general  mass,  which  are  termed  nucleoli ;  and 


these  appear  in  many  instances  to  have  the  cha- 
racter of  minute  vesicles.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  term  nucleolus  has  been  attached  to  bodies 
which  are  really  very  different  from  each  other,  both 
structurally  and  functionally;  and  there  is  yet  much 
to  be  learned  on  the  subject. — Dr.  Carpenter,  Prin- 
ciples of  Human  Physiology,  §  102 :  1853. 

Nucleus,  s.  [Lat.] 

1.  Kernel;  anything  about  which  matter  is 
gathered  or  conglobated. 

The  crusts  are  each  in  all  parts  nearly  of  the  same 
thickness,  their  figure  suited  to  the  nucleus,  and  the 
outer  surface  of  the  stone  exactly  of  the  same  form 
with  that  of  the  nucleus. —  Woodward,  On  Fossils. 

There  were  two  other  powerful  Whig  connections, 
either  of  which  might  have  been  a  nucleus  for  a 
strong  opposition.  But  room  had  been  found  in 
the  government  for  both.  They  were  known  as  the 
Grenvilles  and  the  Bedfords.— Macaulay,  Critical 
and  Historical  Essays,  Tlie  Earl  of  Cliatham. 

A  new  town  in  the  United  States  arises  not  at  all 
after  the  old  method  of  gradual  accumulations 
round  a  nucleus,  and  successive  small  modifications 
of  structure  accompanying  increase  of  size ;  but  it 
grows  up  over  a  large  area,  according  to  a  pre-deter- 
tuined  plan ;  and  there  are  developed  at  the  outset, 
those  various  civil,  ecclesiastical,  and  industrial 
centres,  which  the  incipient  city  will  require. — 
Herbert  Spencer,  Principles  of  Biology. 
2.  In  Anatomy  and  Phytotomy.  See  extracts. 
Shortly  afterwards  these  skins  close  over  the 
nucleus,  and  leave  only  a  small  orifice  to  the  fora- 
men. The  outermost  of  these  skins  is  termed  the 
Testa  or  Primine,  and  the  innermost,  the  Tegmen 
or  Secundine.  Sometimes  there  is  only  one  skin, 
or  more  probably  the  two  are  so  blended  together 
that  they  are  not  distinguishable.  As  the  ovule  en- 
larges, the  nucleus  itself  is  also  found  to  be  a  closed 
sack,  of  a  thick  or  fleshy  consistency ;  and  within 
this  and  towards  its  apex,  another  small  sack  or 
vesicle  makes  its  appearance  called  the  '  embryonic 
sack.'  The  ovule  may  therefore  generally  be  consi- 
dered in  its  early  state  to  be  composed  of  two  closed 
sacks  which  together  constitute  the  nucleus,  and  of 
two  open  sacks  which  form  its  integuments.  — 
Henslow,-  Principles  of  Descriptive  and  Physiolo- 
gical Botany,  §  267. 

The  cells  first  formed  in  the  plastic  exudation  are 
round,  very  slightly  granular,  from  l-1500th  to 
1 -2000th  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  they  have  a  distinct 
cell-wall,  which  is  readily  brought  into  view  by  the 
action  of  water,  if  not  apparent  at  first ;  and  they 
present  a  round  dark-edged  nucleus,  whose  sharp 
definition  distinguishes  it  from  that  of  the  colour- 
less corpuscles  of  the  blood,  to  which  these  cells 
otherwise  bear  a  close  resemblance.  It  is  in  this 
nucleus  that  the  first  developmental  change  shows 
itself,  for  it  assumes  an  oval  form,  and  its  substance 
becomes  clearer  and  brighter.  Very  soon,  however, 
the  cell  itself  elongates  at  one  or  both  ends,  so  as  to 
assume  the  caudate,  fusiform,  or  lanceolate  shape ; 
and  its  contents  become  more  minutely  and  dis- 
tinctly granular,  whilst  the  cell-wall  thins  away  or 
becomes  blended  with  its  enclosure.  As  the  cells 
elongate  more  and  more,  so  as  to  assume  the  fila- 
mentous form,  they  also  arrange  themselves  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  thickest  portion  of  one  is  en- 
gaged between  the  thinner  ends  of  the  two  or  more 
adjacent  to  it;  and  thus  fasciculi  are  gradually 
formed,  of  which  every  fibre  is  developed  from  one 
elongated  cell,  except  where  two  or  more  cells  liave 
united  end-to-end,  so  as  to  form  one  long  continu- 
ous filament. — Dr.  Carpenter,  Principles  of  Human 
Physiology,  §  223 :  1853. 

The  existence  of  a  capsule,  or  rather  a  difference 
between  the  peripheral  and  central  parts,  in  ordi- 
nary mammalian  blood-discs,  seems  to  be  demon- 
strated by  submitting  them  to  a  solution  of  magenta, 
when  the  contents  become  a  faint  rose  colour,  with 
a  more  deeply  tinted  outline,  at  least  in  part  of  their 
circumference:  occasionally  a  definite  part,  like  a 
nucleus,  is  recognisable. — Owen,  Anatomy  of  Verte- 
brates, ch.  xxxii. 

Nucula.  s.  [Lat.]     In  Botany.    Small  nut. 

Nux,  externally  hard ;  nucula  externally  hard, 
small,  and  one  seeded. — Lindley,  Introduction  to 
Botany,  vol.  ii.  p.  12  :  1848. 

Nucule,  s.  English  form  of  Nucula.  See 
extract. 

In  the  axils  of  the  uppermost  whorls  of  these 
branchlets  tiie  organs  of  reproduction  take  their 
origin ;  they  are  of  two  kinds,  one  called  the  nucule, 
the  other  the  globule ;  the  former  has  been  supposed 
to  be  the  pistil,  the  latter  the  anther.  The  nucule 
is  described  by  Greville  as  being  '  sessile,  oval,  soli- 
tary, spirally  striated,  having  a  membranous  cover- 
ing, and  the  summit  indistinctly  cleft  into  five 
segments ;  the  interior  is  filled  with  minute  sporules.' 
—Lindley,  Vegetable  Kingdom,  Characece. 

Nude.  adj.  [Lat.  nudus  =  naked  ;  nudilas, 
-atis  =  nakedness ;  Fr.  nudite.']  Bare  ; 
naked. 

Contract  by  nude  paroles,  i.e.  by  bare  words. — 
Ilulnet,  in  vocc,  Contracte. 

11'  a  man  bargains,  or  sells  poods,  &c.,  and  there 
is  no  recompense  made  or  given  for  the  doing  there- 
of, as  if  one  say  to  another  I  sell  you  all  my  lands  or 
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goods,  but  nothing  is  agreed  upon  what  the  othe 
shall  give  or  pay  for  the  same,  so  that  there  is  not  r 
quid  pro  quo  of  one  tiling  for  another ;  this  is  a  nud 
contract,  and  void  in  law,  and  for  the  non-perform 
ance  thereof  no  actions  will  lie ;  for  the  maxim  o 
the  law  is  '  ex  nudo  pact »  non  oritur  aetio.'— Term 
de  Ley.  The  law,  in  fact,  supposes  error  in  making 
these  contracts ;  they  being  as  it  were  of  one  sid< 
only.— Jacob,  Law  Dictionary. 

Nudge,   s.     [Provincial   German,   nutsche.'^ 

Jog:    (generally  applied   to   such  as   are 

given  by  one  person  to  another,  with  the 

view  of  directing  attention). 

Nudge,  v.  a.     Give  a  nudge ;  jog ;  shake. 

The  younger  one  nudged  his  father ;  .  .  .  they 
made  the  driver  understand  that  they  were  to  ride 
inside  for  the  outside  fare. — Dickens,  Martin  Chus- 
zlewit. 

Nudity.  s.     Nakeuness. 

There  are  no  such  licences  permitted  in  poetry, 
any  more  than  in  painting,  to  design  and  colour 
obsceue  nudities. — Dryden. 

The  man  who  shews  his  heart, 
Is  hooted  for  his  nudities,  and  scorn'd. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  viii. 

Uugacity.    s.    [Lat.  nugax,   ~acis  =  trifling; 

from  nugce  =  trifles ;  verb,  nugor,  pret.  part. 

nugatus :  nugatio,  -onis.~]    Futility ;  trifling 

talk  or  behaviour.    Rare. 

Such  arithmetical  nugacities  as  are  ordinarily  re- 
corded for  his.— Dr.  H.  More,  Conjectura  Cabalistiea, 
p.  155:  1658. 

migration,   s.    Act  or  practice  of  trifling. 
Rare. 

The  opinion  that  putrefaction  is  caused  either  by 
cold  or  peregrine  and  preternatural  heat,  is  but 
nugation. — Bacon. 

Nugatory,    adj.     Trifling;    futile;    insigni- 
ficant. 

Some  great  men  of  the  last  age,  before  the  me- 
chanical philosophy  was  revived,  were  too  much 
addicted  to  this  nugatory  art :  when  occult  quality, 
and  sympathy  and  antipathy  were  admitted  for 
satisfactory  explications  of  things.— Bentley. 

Descartes  was,  perhaps,  the  first  who  saw  that  defi- 
nitions of  words  already  as  clear  as  they  can  be  made 
are  nugatory  and  impracticable. — Hallam,  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Literature  of  Europe  in  thefifteenth,  six- 
teenth, and  seventeenth  Centuries,  pt.  iii.  ch.  iii.  §  101. 

Nugget,  s.     See  extract. 

Nuggets  [is]  the  name  given  in  California  and 
Australia  to  the  larger  lumps  of  gold  occasionally 
found  in  the  gold  alluvium  of  those  countries  and 
elsewhere.  Smaller  lumps  are  called  pepitas,  and 
the  finest  particles  granos  or  gold  grains.  Nuggets 
have  been  found  of  extraordinary  dimensions  and 
weight;  but,  as  may  be  supposed,  they  are  compa- 
ratively rare.  They  are  always  water-worn.— Ansted, 
in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Litera- 
ture, and  Art. 

Nuisance,   s.    [Fr.  nuissant,  pres.  part,  of 
nuire  =  hurt.] 

1.  Something  noxious  or  offensive. 

This  is  the  liar's  Jot,  he  is  accounted  a  pest  and  a 
nuisance;  a  person  marked  out  for  infamy  and 
scorn.— South,  Sermons. 

A  wise  man  who  does  not  assist  with  his  counsels, 
a  rich  man  with  his  charity,  and  a  poor  man  with 
his  labour,  are  perfect  nuisances  in  a  commonwealth. 
—Swift,  Miscellanies. 

2.  In  Law.    Something  that  incommodes  the 
neighbourhood. 

Nuisances,  as  necessary  to  be  swept  away,  as  dirt 
out  of  the  streets.— Kettlewell. 

[A]  nuisance  (nocumentum)  is  an  annoyance ; 
anything  that  worketh  hurt,  inconvenience,  or 
damage.  Nuisances  are  of  two  kinds;  public  or 
common,  which  affect  the  public,  and  are  an  annoy- 
ance to. all  the  king's  subjects;  and  private  nuis- 
ances, which  may  be  defined  to  be  anything  done  to 
the  hurt  or  annoyance  of  the  lands,  tenements,  or 
hereditaments  of  another.  . . .  Writs  of  nuisance, 
called  vicontiel,  are  to  be  made  at  the  election  of  the 
plaintiff,  determinable  before  the  justices  of  assize 
of  the  county. — Jacob,  Law  Dictionary. 

3.  Annoyance. 

There  appears  no  reason  why  the  working-man  of 
a  county  town,  even  if  not  a  sixpence  is  spent  at  an 
election  nor  a  mug  of  beer  given  away,  should  not 
bo  honestly  on  the  side  of  the  Queen,  and  great 
people,  and  fine  old  buildings,  and  respectability  of 
every  sort.  He  would  probably  not  put  himself 
much  out  of  the  way  to  help  his  political  party.  He 
would  think  it  a  nuisance  to  vote  for  the  Conserva- 
tives. But  he  may  as  easily  think  it  a  greater  nuis- 
ance to  vote  for  the  Liberals.  —  Saturday  Review, 
October  12:  1867. 
Null.  11.  a.  Annul.  Rare. 

Thy  fair  enchanted  cup,  and  warbling  charms. 
No  more  on  nie  have  power,  their  fo:1-- 

Milton,  Samson  Agonisles,  934. 
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Null.  adj.  [Lat.  nullus  =  none.]  Void  ;  of 
no  force ;  ineffectual. 

With  what  impatience  must  the  muse  behold 
The  wife,  by  her  procuring  husband  sold  ? 
For  though  the  law  makes  null  the  adulterous  deed 
Of  lands  to  her,  the  cuckold  may  succeed. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  i.  85. 
Their  orders  are  accounted  to  be  null  and  invalid 
by  many. — Lesley. 

The  pope's  confirmation  of  the  church  lands  to 
those  who  hold  them  by  King  Henry's  donation, 
was  null  and  fraudulent.— Swift,  Miscellanies. 

Null.  s.  Something  of  no  power  or  no 
meaning ;  marks  in  ciphered  writing  which 
stand  for  nothing,  and  are  inserted  only  to 
puzzle,  are  called  nulls.  Rare. 

If  part  of  the  people  be  somewhat  in  the  election, 
you  cannot  make  them  nulls  or  ciphers  in  the  pri- 
vation or  translation.  —  Bacon,  Considerations  on 
War  with  Spain. 

Nullifidian.  adj.  [Lat.  fides  =  faith.]  Of  no 
honesty ;  of  no  religion ;  of  no  faith. 

A  sohfidian  Christian  is  a  nullifldian  Pagan,  and 
confutes  his  tongue  with  his  hand.— FelUham,  Re- 
solves, ii.  47. 

Nullify,  v.  a.     Annul ;  make  void. 

You  will  say,  that  this  nullifies  all  exhortations  to 
piety ;  since  a  man,  in  this  case,  cannot  totally  come 
up  to  the  thing  he  is  exhorted  to.  But  to  this  I 
answer,  that  the  consequence  does  not  hold :  for  an 
exhortation  is  not  frustrate,  if  a  man  be  but  able  to 
come  up  to  it  partially,  though  not  entirely  and 
perfectly.— South,  Sermons,  vii.  95. 

Nullity,  s. 

1 .  Want  of  force  or  efficacy. 

It  can  be  no  part  of  my  business  to  overthrow 
this  distinction,  and  to  shew  the  nullity  of  it ;  which 
has  been  solidly  done  by  most  of  our  polemick 
writers.— South,  Sermons. 

2.  Want  of  existence. 

A  hard  body  struck  against  another  hard  body, 
will  yield  an  exteriour  sound,  in  so  much  as  if  the 
percussion  be  over  soft,  it  may  induce  a  nullity  of 
sound ;  but  never  an  interipur  sound. — Bacon,  Na- 
tural and  Experimental  History. 

Num.  adj.  [A.S.  genumen,  pass.  part,  from 
niman  =  nim,  take  ;  Icelandic,  numinn  viti 
=  Lat.  mente  captus.  For  the  omission  of 
the  ordinary  final  -&,  see  Benumb.] 
1.  Torpid;  deprived  in  a  great  measure  of 
the  power  of  motion  and  sensation ;  chill ; 
motionless. 

Like  a  stony  statue,  cold  and  numb. 

Sliakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  iii.  ]. 
Leaning  long  upon  any  part  maketh  it  numb  and 
asleep ;  for  that  the  compression  of  the  part  suf- 
fereth  not  the  spirits  to  have  free  access ;  and  there- 
fore when  we  come  out  of  it,  we  feel  a  stinging  or 
pricking,  which  is  the  re-entrance  of  the  spirits. — 
Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 
[This  word  was  formerly  written  num,  as  Mr.  H.  Tooke 
has  also  observed.  How,  or  why,  or  when  the  6  was 
added  to  it,  he  says,  he  knows  not.  Certain  it  is,  I 
may  add,  that  Milton  omitted  the  6,  and  in  later 
times  Bentley.  Nay,  Dr.  Johnson  himself,  in  all  the 
editions  of  his  Dictionary,  lias  given  benum,  not  be- 
numb. The  etymon  which  Mr.  Tooke  gives  of  this 
word  is  ifrom  the  Saxon  niman,  capere,  eripere,  to 
take  away ;  that  is,  as  Skinner  also  explains  it  by 
the  Latin  membris  captus,  deprived  of  the  use  of  the 
limbs. — Todd.~\ 

2.  Producing  dullness ;  benumbing. 

He  may  neither  go  ne  come ; 
But  altogether  he  is  benome 
The  power  both  of  hande  and  fete.   Gower.  (Rich.) 

When  we  both  lay  in  the  field, 
Frozen  almost  to  death,  how  he  did  lap  me 
Even  in  his  garments,  and  did  give  hiniself 
All  thin  and  naked  to  the  numb  cold  night. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  ii.  1. 

Num.  ».  a.     Make  torpid  ;  make  dull  of  mo- 
tion or  sensation ;  deaden ;  benum. 

Plough  naked,  swain,  and  naked  sow  the  land, 
For  lazy  winter  numbs  the  lab'ring  hand. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgia,  i.  401. 

Nummed.  part.  adj.    Benummed. 

Bedlam  beggars  with  roaring  voices, 
Strike  in  their  numli'd  and  mortify'd  bare  arms, 
Pins,  wooden-pricks,  nails,  sprigs  of  rosemary. 

>  S/iakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  3. 

Number,  s.     [Lat.  numerus ;  the  -b  an  eu- 
phonic insertion.] 

.  Species  of  quantity  by  which  it  is  com- 
puted how  many  ;  either  unity,  or  a  multi- 
tude of  units. 

Now  on  the  fourth  day  was  the  silver,  the  gold, 
and  the  vessels  weighed  ...  by  number  and  by 
weight.— Ezra,  viii.  V£. 
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Hie  thee  from  this  slaughter-house, 
Lest  thou  increase  the  number  of  the  dead. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iv.  1. 
There  is  but  one  gate  for  strangers  to  enter  at, 
that  it  may  be  known  what  numbers  of  them  are  in 
the  town.  —  Addison. 

•2.  Any  particular  aggregate  of  units  :  (with 
even  or  odd). 

This  is  the  third  time  ;  I  hope  good  luck  lies  in 
odd  numbers:  they  say  there  is  divinity  in  odd 
numbers,  either  iu  nativity,  chance,  or  death.  — 
Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  v.  1. 

3.  Many  ;  more  than  one. 

Much  of  that  we  are  to  speak  may  seem  to  a 
number  perhaps  tedious,  perhaps  obscure,  dark,  and 
intricate.  —  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Water  lily  hath  a  root  in  the  ground  ;  and  so  have 
a  number  of  other  herbs  that  grow  in  ponds.  — 
Bacon. 

Ladies  are  always  of  great  use  to  the  party  they 
espouse,  and  never  fail  to  win  over  numbers.  —  Ad- 
dison. 

4.  Multitude  that  may  be  counted. 

Of  him  came  nations  and  tribes  out  of  number  — 
2  Esdras,  iii.  7. 
Loud  as  from  numbers  without  number. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  346. 

5.  Comparative  multitude. 

Number  itself  importeth  not  much  in  armies, 
where  the  people  are  of  weak  courage  :  for,  as  Virgil 
says,  it  never  troubles  the  wolf  how  many  the  sheep 
be.—  Bacon. 

6.  Aggregated  multitude. 

If  you  will,  some  few  of  you  shall  see  the  place  ; 
and  then  you  may  send  for  your  sick,  and  the  rest  of 
your  number,  which  ye  will  bring  on  land.—  Bacon, 
New  Atlantis. 

Sir  George  Summers  sent  thither  with  nine  ships 
and  five  hundred  men,  lost  a  great  part  of  their 
numbers  in  the  isle  of  Bermudaz.  —  Heylin. 

7.  Harmony  ;  proportions  calculated  by  num- 

ber. 

So  that  in  metre  we  had  heard  it  said, 
Poetic  dust  is  to  poetic  laid  ; 
And  though,  that  dust  being  Shakespeare's,  thou 

might'st  have, 

Not  his  room,  but  the  poet  for  thy  grave  ; 
So  that,  as  thou  didst  prince  of  numbers  die, 
And  live,  so  thou  mightest  in  numbers  lie. 

Cleaveland. 
They  as  they  move 

Their  starry  dance  in  numbers  that  compute 
Days,  months,  and  years  tow'rds  his  all-chearing 

lamp, 
Turn  swift.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  579. 

8.  Verses;  poetry. 

Then  feed  on  thoughts  that  voluntary  move, 
Harmonious  numbers  as  the  wakeful  bird 
Sines  darkling.  Hilton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  37. 

Why  did  I  write  ?  what  sin  to  me  unknown 
Dipp'd  me  in  ink  ?—  my  parents'  or  my  own  ? 
As  yet  a  child,  nor  yet  a  fool  to  fame, 
I  lisped  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came. 

Pope,  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot, 

<J.  In  Grammar.  General  name  for  the  two  { 
divisions,  in  the  way  of  declension  and 
construction,  which  are  called  singular  and 
plural  ;  the  former  conveying  the  notion  of 
one,  the  latter  that  of  more  than  one  object, 
attribute,  or  action.  In  several  languages 
there  is  a  plural  inflexion  limited  to  the 
expression  of  exactly  two  objects  ;  and  in 
others  it  has  been'  held  that  there  is  a  triad 
number,  i.e.  one  for  three  objects.  This  is 
what  is  called  (and  in  many  languages  is 
common)  an  Inclusive  Plural  ;  i.e.  one  in- 
cluding in  the  second  person  the  person 
especially  spoken  to  and  others  as  well. 
Generally,  these  are  mere  combinations  of 
different  words,  rather  than  true  inflexions. 
The  same  is  often  the  case  with  the  dual. 
In  Anglo-Saxon  the  dual  of  the  first  per- 
sonal pronoun  was  wit  =  we  two  ;  and  sup- 
posing that  its  origin  is  la  two.  (against 
which,  however,  there  are  certain  objec- 
tions), the  same  is  the  case  with  Both,  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  dual  in  the  present 
English.  The  Collective,  though  not  usually 
so  considered  in  the  ordinary  grammars,  is 
also  a  true  number  —  mice,  geese,  and  the 
(so-called)  irregular  plurals  being,  in 
reality,  collective  rather  than  truly  plural. 
See,  also,  Plural  and  Singular. 

How  many  numbers  is  in  nouns  ?  —  Two.  —  Shake- 
spear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  1. 
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In  the  noun  is  the  variation  or  change  of  termina- 
tion to  signify  a  number  more  than  one.  When  men 
first  invented  names,  their  application  was  to  single 
things;  but  soon  finding  it  necessary  to  speak  of 
several  things  of  the  same  kind  together,  they  found 
it  likewise  necessary  to  vary  or  alter  the  noun. — 
Clark,  Latin  Grammar. 

10.  Division  of  a  work  published  in  parts. 

Our  nicer  palates  lighter  labours  seek, 
Cloy'd  with  a  folio  number  once  a  week ; 
Bibles,  with  cuts  and  comments,  thus  go  down ; 
E'en  light  Voltaire  is  number'd  through  the  town : 
Thus  physic  flies  abroad,  and  thus  the  law, 
From  men  of  study  and  from  men  of  straw : 
Abstracts,  abridgements,  please  the  fickle  times, 
Pamphlets  and  plays  and  politics  and  rhymes. 

Crabbe,  The  Library. 

1 1 .  Numbered  ticket ;  badge. 

'  Here  you  are,  sir,"  shouted  a  strange  specimen  of 
the  human  race,  in  a  sackcloth  coat,  and  apron  of 
the  same,  who  with  a  brass  label  and  number  round 
his  neck,  looked  as  if  he  were  catalogued  in  some 
collection  of  rarities.  This  was  the  waterman. 
'  Here  you  are,  sir.  Now,  then,  fust  cab  ! '  And  the 
first  cab  having  been  fetched  from  the  public-house, 
where  he  had  Been  smoking  his  first  pipe,  Mr.  Pick- 
wick and  his  portmanteau  were  thrown  into  the 

vehicle '  Would  anybody  believe,'  continued  the 

cab-driver,  appealing  to  the  crowd, '  would  any  body 
believe  as  an  informer  'ud  go  about  in  a  man's  cab, 
not  only  takin'  down  his  number,  but  ev'ry  word  he 
says  into  the  bargain'  (a  light  flashed  upon  Mr. 
Pickwick — it  was  the  note-book).— Dickens,  Pick- 
wick Papers,  ch.  ii. 
Number,  v.  a. 

1 .  Count ;  tell ;  reckon  how  many. 

If  a  man  can  number  the  dust  of  the  earth,  then 
shall  thy  seed  also  be  numbered. — Genesis,  xiii.  16. 

2.  Reckon  as  one  of  the  same  kind. 

He  was  numbered  with  the  transgressors ;  and  he 
bare  the  sin  of  many,  and  made  intercession  for  the 
transgressors. — Isaiah,  liii.  12. 

Numberful.  adj.  Many  in  number.  Obso- 
lete. 

About  the  year  700  great  was  the  company  of 
learned  men  of  the  English  race,  yea,  so  numberfull 
that  they  upon  the  point  excelled  all  nations  in 
learning,  piety,  and  zeal.—  Waterhouse,  Apology  for 
Learning,  p.  50 :  1653. 

Numberless,  adj.  Innumerable ;  more  than 
can  be  reckoned. 

I  forgive  all ; 

There  cannot  be  those  numberless  offences 
'Gainst  me.  Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  1. 

About  his  chariot  numberless  were  pour'd 
Cherub  and  seraph. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  197. 

Slumbers,  s.  pi.  Title  of  the  fourth  book  in 
the  Old  Testament :  (a  proper,  rather 
than  a  common,  name). 

This  book  is  called  by  the  name  of  Numbers  in 
our  language,  because  it  begins  with  an  account  of 
numbering  of  the  people  in  the  beginning  of  the 
second  year  after  they  came  out  of  Egypt :  though 
it  contain  a  great  many  things  besides  that ;  parti- 
cularly another  numbering  of  them  (ch.  26.)  towards 
the  conclusion  of  their  travels  in  the  wilderness. — 
Bishop  Patrick,  Paraphrases  and  Commentaries  on 
the  Old  Testament,  Numbers. 

Numbles.  s.  Umbles.  See  that  entry ; 
also  Humble. 

His  glorious  heart,  as  it  were  numbles,  chopped 
in  pieces.— Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Govemour,  fol.  161. 

Numerable,  adj.     Capable  to  be  numbered. 

So  numerous  in  islands  as  they  are  scarce  numer- 
able.—Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of  some  Years'  Tra- 
vels into  Africa  and  tJte  Great  Asia,  p.  58. 

Numeral,  adj.  Relating  to  number ;  con- 
sisting of  number. 

Some  who  cannot  retain  the  several  combinations 
of  numbers  in  their  distinct  orders,  and  the  depen- 
dance  of  so  long  a  train  of  numeral  progressions, 
are  not  able  all  their  life-time  regularly  to  go  over 
any  moderate  series  of  numbers. — Locke. 

Numeral,  s.    Numeral  character  or  letter. 

The  learned  Dr.  Wallis,  of  Oxford,  delivers  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  the  Indian  or  Arabick  numerals 
were  brought  into  Europe  together  with  other  Ara- 
bick learning,  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, if  not  sooner.— Astle,  Origin  and  Progress  of 
Writing,  ch.  vii. 
Numerally.  adv.  According  to  number. 

The  blasts  and  undulary  breath  thereof,  maintain 
no  certainty  in  their  course ;  nor  are  they  nume- 
rally  feared  by  navigators.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errours. 

Numerary.  adj.  Anything  belonging  to  a 
certain  number. 

A  supernumerary  canon,  when  he  obtains  a  pro- 
bond,  becomes  a  numerary  c&non.—Ayliffe,  Parer- 
gon  Juris  Canonici. 
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Numerate,  v.  n.     Reckon  ;  calculate. 

A  boy  of  eight  years  old,  who  can  barely  read  writ- 
ing, and  numerate  well,  is  qualified  by  means  of  the 
guide  to  teach  the  four  first  rules  of  arithuietick. — 
Lancaster. 

Numeration,  s. 

1.  Art  of  numbering. 

Numeration  is  but  still  the  adding  of  one  unit 
more,  and  giving  to  the  whole  a  new  name  or  sign, 
whereby  to  know  it  from  those  before  and  after.— 
Locke. 

The  primary  object  of  numeration  is  to  find  names 
for  the  different  numbers  ;  and,  as  there  are  an  infi- 
nity of  numbers,  while  the  number  of  words  is 
limited,  it  became  necessary  to  devise  some  sys- 
tematic method  of  combining  a  few  words,  so  as  to 
express  by  means  of  them  any  number  whatever.  It 
is  obvious  that  when  large  numbers  are  to  be  ex- 
pressed, the  lower  scales,  as  the  binary,  ternary,  &c., 
would  be  exceedingly  inconvenient  on  account  of 
the  multitude  of  words  that  would  be  required.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  a  name  is  required  for  at  least 
every  unit  in  the  scale,  a  very  high  scale  would  be 
no  less  inconvenient.  In  the  denary  scale,  the  no- 
menclature is  sufficiently  convenient,  and  in  our 
language  almost  perfectly  regular.  A  name  is  given 
to  the  nine  units  of  the  first  order ;  the  unit  of  the 
second  order  is  ten ;  and  by  the  different  combina- 
tions of  this  word  all  numbers  are  named  to  99 : 
eleven  and  twelve  are  only  apparent  exceptions.  A 
new  appellation  is  wanted  for  the  unit  of  the  third 
order,  or  hundred.  This  suffices  till  we  reach  the 
fourth  order,  or  thousands;  and  might  even  have 
sufficed  to  a  hundred  hundreds,  or  ten  thousand.  A 
thousand  thousands  is  called  a  million,  and  a  mil- 
lion millions  a  billion ;  further  continuation  is  use- 
less. —Hirst,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

2.  Number  contained. 

In  the  legs  or  organs  of  progression  in  animals, 
we  may  observe  an  equality  of  length,  and  parity  of 
numeration.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

3.  In  Arithmetic.     Rule  which  teaches  the 
order  of  numbers,  and  the  method  or  prin- 
ciples on  which  they  are  named. 

Numerator,  s. 

1.  One  who  numbers. 

2.  Number  which    serves    as   the  common 
measure  to  others. 

Numerical,  adj. 

1.  Numeral;   denoting  number;   pertaining 
to  numbers. 

The  numerical  characters  are  helps  to  the  me- 
mory, to  record  and  retain  the  several  ideas  about 
which  the  demonstration  is  made.— Locke. 

I  have  not  observed  any  numerical  statement  as 
to  Paris  during  this  age ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  [the  University]  was  more  frequented  than 
any  other.  At  the  death  of  Charles  VII.  in  1453,  it 
contained  25,000  students.  —  Hallam,  Vieio  of  the 
State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  pt.  ii.  ch.  ix. 

2.  Determined  by  number. 

Contemplate  upon  his  astonishing  works,  particu- 
larly in  the  resurrection  and  reparation  of  the  same 
numerical  body,  by  a  re-union  of  all  the  scattered 
parts.— South,  Sermons. 

Numerically,  adv.     With  respect  to  same- 
ness in  number. 

I  must  think  it  improbable,  that  the  sulphur  of 
antimony  would  be  but  numerically  different  from 
the  distilled  butter  or  oil  of  roses. — Boyle. 
Numeric,  adj.     As  determined  or  fixed  by 
number. 

This  is  the  same  numerick  crew, 
Which  we  so  lately  did  subdue. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  3,462. 
Shew  me  the  same  numerick  flea, 
That  bit  your  neck  but  yesterday. 

Swift,  Miscellanies,  To  Delany. 
Numerist.  s.     One  who  deals  in  numbers. 
Mare. 

We  cannot  assign  a  respective  fatality  unto  each 
which  is  concordant  unto  the  doctrine  of  the  nu~ 
merists. — Sir  T.  Browne. 
Numerosity.  s.      Obsolete. 

1.  Number;  state  of  being  numerous. 

Of  assertion,  if  numerosity  of  assertors  were  a 
sufficient  demonstration,  we  mipht  sit  down  herein 
as  an  unquestionable  truth. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vul- 
gar Errours. 

It  seems  unlikely  that  the  comets  be 
Synods  of  stars  that  in  wide  heaven  stray ; 
Their  smallness  eke,  and  numerosity 
Encreaseth  doubt,  and  lessens  probability.     . 

Dr.  H.  More,  Infinity  of  Worlds,  st.  Ixxxvii. 

2.  Harmony  ;  numerous  flow. 

The  numerosity  of  the  sentence  pleased  the  ear. 
— Parr,  On  Education,  p.  2. 
Numerous,  adj. 

1.  Containing  many;   consisting  of  many; 
not  few ;  many. 
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Queen  Elizabeth  was  not  so  much  observed  for 
having  a  numerous,  as  a  wise  council. — Bacon. 

We  reach  our  foes, 
Who  now  appear  so  numerous  and  bold.        Waller. 

Many  of  our  schisms  in  the  west  were  never 
heard  of  by  the  numerous  Christian  churches  in  the 
east  of  Asia. — Leslie. 

2.  Harmonious  ;  consisting  of  parts  rightly 
numbered  ;  melodious  ;  musical. 

Thy  heart,  no  ruder  than  the  rugged  stone, 
I  might,  like  Orpheus,  with  my  numerous  moan 
Melt  to  compassion.  Waller. 

His  verses  are  so  numerous,  so  various,  and  so 
harmonious,  that  only  Virgil,  whom  he  professedly 
imitated,  has  surpassed  him.— Dryden. 
Numerousness.  s.     Rare. 

1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  numerous. 

The  numerousness  of  these  holy  houses  may  ea- 
sily be  granted,  seeing  that  a  very  few  make  up  a 
Jewish  congregation.— L.  Addison,  Account  of  the 
present  State  of  tJie  Jews,  p.  89. 

2.  Harmony :  musicalness. 

That  wliich  will  distinguish  his  style  is,  the  nu- 
merousness of  his  verse.    There  is  nothing  so  deli- 
cately turned  in  all  the  Roman  language. — Dryden. 
Numismatic,  adj.  [Gr.  vonirrpa,  -aroc.  =  coin.] 
Relating  to,   connected  with,  constituted 
by,  Numismatics. 

But  besides  having  the  merit  of  starting  the  first 
numismatic  periodical  in  England,  devoted  in  a 
great  measure  to  our  own  coinage,  Mr.  Akerman  has 
published  several  independent  works  more  or  less 
relating  to  the  ancient  British  coinage. — Evans, 
Coins  of  the  Ancient  Britons,  p.  12 :  1864. 

Numismatics.  <s.  pi.  [see  Chromatics.] 
Department  of  knowledge,  or  research, 
connected  with  coins. 

We  cannot  wonder  at  an  antiquary  not  well 
versed  in  numismatics  coming  to  conclusions  so  de- 
void of  probability  as  this. ...  It  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  value  of  this  book  as  a  storehouse  of  facts  re- 
lating to  ancient  British  numismatics,  when  it  is 
mentioned  that  near  sixty  British  coins  are  en- 
graved in  the  first  volume,  and  the  places  are  re- 
corded where  each  was  found.  —  Evans,  Coins  of 
the  Ancient  Britons,  pp.  9-15 :  1864. 
Numismatist,  s.  Investigator  of,  person 
skilled  in,  numismatics. 

Between  1792  and  1798,  the  immortal  Eckel  pub- 
lished his  great  work,  the  Doctrina  Numorum  Ve- 
terum,  but  that  distinguished  numismatist,  appa- 
rently from  not  being  acquainted  with  what  had 
already  appeared  upon  the  subject,  does  not  allow 
any  indigenous  coinage  to  Britain. . . .  Some  French 
numismatists  have  been  prone  to  claim  all  British 
coins  as  of  Gallic  origin  ;  but  Duchalais  .  . .  assigns 
to  Britain  some  few  coins  which  certainly  do  not 
belong  to  this  side  of  the  chamieL — Evans,  Coins 
of  the  Ancient  Britons,  pp.  10-16 :  1864. 

Nummary,  adj.     Relating  to  money. 

The  money  drachma  in  process  of  time  decreased ; 
but  all  the  while  the  ponderal  drachma  continued 
the  same,  just  as  our  ponderal  libra  remains  as  it 
was,  though  the  nummary  hath  much  decreased.  — 
Arbuthnot,  Tables  of  ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and 
Measures. 

Nummedness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Nummed;  numness.  Rare. 

If  the  nerve  be  quite  divided,  the  pain  is  little, 
only  a  kind  of  stupor  or  numbedness.— Wiseman, 
Surgery. 

Numming.  verbal  abs.     Causing  numness. 

She  can  unlock 
The  clasping  charm,  and  thaw  the  numbing  spell. 

Milton,  Comus,  852. 

Nought  shall  the  psaltery  and  the  harp  avail 
The  pleasing  song,  or  well  repeated  tale, 
When  the  quick  spirits  their  warm  march  forbear, 
And  numbing  coldness  has  unbraced  the  ear. 

Prior,  Solomon,  iii.  154. 

Nummular.  adj.  [Lat.  nummularis ;  nummus 
=  coin.]  In  Medicine.  Having  the  cha- 
racter, or  form,  of  a  coin :  (applied  to  sputa). 
The  sputa  most  characteristic  of  tubercular  disease 
consist  of  globular,  gray,  flocculent  masses,  which 
look  like  little  portions  of  wool  more  than  anything 
else.  Nummular  sputa  the  French  call  these,  be- 
cause when  spat  into  a  vessel  not  containing  water, 
they  assume  a  flat  circular  form,  like  a  piece  of 
money,  and  remain  separate  and  distinct  from  each 
other.  When  they  are  spat  into  a  glass  of  water  you 
perceive  that  some  of  them  subside  to  the  bottom, 
some  float  at  the  top,  suspended  apparently  by 
healthier  mucus  in  which  they  are  entangled,  or  by 
bubbles  of  air,  and  some  remain  stationary  at  dif- 
ferent depths.  When  stirred  and  agitated  in  the 
water,  they  render  it  slightly  milky.  This  kind  of 
expectoration  commonly  marks  a  confirmed  and 
advanced  state  of  the  disease,  but  it  will  continue 
for  weeks  sometimes.  It  is  not  perfectly  pathogno- 
mouic.  but  nearly  so. — Sir  T.  Watson,  Lectures  on 
the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic,  kct.  Ivi. 
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Nummulite.    s.      In  Geology.      Foramini- 

ferous  fossil  so  called. 

A  very  remarkable  series  of  limestones,  often  of 
great  thickness,  containing  a  peculiar  fossil,  the 
nummulite,  in  incredible  abundance,  belonging  to 
the  middle  division  of  the  lower  tertiaries,  and 
ranging  more  widely  than  any  known  tertiary  rock. 
They  reach  from  China  by  the  Himalayan  Moun- 
tains to  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  thence  by  Persia 
to  the  Mediterranean,  entering  largely  into  the  Car- 
pathian and  Alpine  mountain  masses,  extending 
through  the  South  of  France  to  the  Pyrenees,  and 
thence  across  to  the  south  of  Spain  and  the  north 
of  Africa.  In  the  Alps  the  nummulitic  beds  are 
called  Flysch,— Ansted,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tioitury  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Nummulitic.  adj.  In  Geology.  Connected 

with,   relating    to,    constituted  by,    nura- 

mulites. 

An  extinct  genus  of  foraminiferous  Acrites,  of  a 
thin  lenticular  shape,  divided  internally  into  small 
chambers  . . .  occur  so  abundantly  in  some  parts  of 
the  chalk  formation,  that  the  name  of  nummulitic 
limestone  is  given  to  the  strata  so  characterised. — 
Ansted,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 

(For  another  example  see  Nummulite.) 

Numness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Num  ; 
torpor ;  interruption  of"  action  or  sensa- 
tion ;  deadness ;  stupefaction. 

Stir,  nay,  come  away : 

Bequeath  to  death  your  numbness,  for  from  him 
Dear  life  redeems  you. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  v.  3. 
Till  length  of  years. 

And  sedentary  numbness  craze  my  limbs 
To  a  contemptible  old  age  obscure. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  570. 
Cold  numbness  straight  bereaves 
Her  corpse  of  sense,  and  th'  air  her  soul  receives. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Passion  of  Dido. 
Silence  is  worse  than  the  fiercest  and  loudest  ac- 
cusations ;  since  it  may  proceed  from  a  kind  of 
numbness  or  stupidity  of  conscience,  and  an  abso- 
lute dominion  obtained  by  sin  over  the  soul,  so  that 
it  shall  not  so  much  as  dare  to  complain,  or  make  a 
stir. — South,  Sermons. 

Nnmps.  s.  [nickname  for  Humphrey  Waspe, 
in  B.  Jonson's '  Bartholomew  Fair.']  Weak, 
foolish  person. 

These  are  villainous  engines  indeed ;  but  take 
heart,  numps!  here  is  not  a  word  of  the  stocks; 
and  you  need  never  stand  in  awe  of  any  more 
honourable  correction. — Bishop  Parker,  Reproof  of 
the  Reliearsal  Trans-probed,  p.  85 :  1673. 

There  is  a  certain  creature  called  a  grave  hobby- 
horse, a  kind  of  a  she  numps,  that  pretendeth  to  be 
pulled  to  a  play, and  must  needs  go  to  Bartholomew 
fair  to  look  alter  tlie  young  folks. — Lord  Halifax. 
Numskull,  s. 

1.  Dullard;  dunce;  dolt;  blockhead. 

They  have  talked  like  numskulls. — Arbuthnot. 

2.  Head. 

Or  toes  and  fingers  in  this  case 
Of  numskull's  self  should  take  the  place. 

Prior,  Alma,  i.  126. 
Numskulled.  adj.     Dull ;  stupid  ;  doltish. 

Hocus  has  saved  that  clod-pated,  numskulled  nin- 
nyhammer  of  yours  from  ruin,  and  all  his  family. — 
Arbuthnot. 

Nun.  s.  [Italian,  nonna  =  grandmother  ; 
the  original  nuns  being  persons  advanced 
in  life.]  Woman  devoted  to  a  religious 
life ;  inmate  of  a  nunnery. 

For  my  daughters,  Richard, 
They  shall  be  praying  nuns,  not  weeping  queens. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iv.  5. 

A  devout  nun  had  vowed  to  take  some  young 
child,  and  bestow  her  whole  life  and  utmost  indus- 
try to  bring  it  up  in  strict  piety. — Hammond, 

The  most  blooming  toast  in  the  island  might  have 
been  a  nun. — Addison,  Freeholder. 

Every  shepherd  was  undone, 
To  see  her  cloister'd  like  a  nun.  Swift,  Miscellanies. 

Nun.  s.     Fancy  pigeon  so  called. 

(For  example  see  under  Pigeon.) 
OTuncheon.    s.     [see   extract    from    Todd.] 
Piece  of  victuals   eaten   between  meals : 
(Luncheon  commoner). 

That   harvest  folkes   (with   curds   and   clouted 

cream, 

With  cheese  and  butter,  cakes  and  cates  ynow 
That  are  the  yeoman's  from  the  yoake  or  cowe) 
On  sheafes  of  corne,  were  at  their  noonshuns  close. 

W.  Browne,  Britannia's  Pastorals:  1616. 
Laying  by  their  swords  and  trunchions, 
They  took  their  breakfasts  or  their  nunchions. 

Jiiitler,  Hudifjras,  i.  1,  315. 

[Corrupted  from  nonnsJiun,  a  meal  eaten  about  noon, 

when  country  labourers  usually  retire  from  the  heat 

of  the  sun,  as  Mr.  Malone  also  h;is  observed  ;  citing 

the  following   passage    from    Browne,  which   Air. 

.A.  lL 
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Mason  in  his  Supplement  to  Dr.  Johnson's  Dic- 
tion-iry  has  also  given,  with  the  definition  of 'a 
shady  place  to  retire  to  at  noon."  But  it  is  the  meal, 
and  not  the  place,  which  the  poet  means.  Sherwood, 
in  his  Dictionary,  lt>32,  calls  it  '  a  nuncions  or  nun- 
cheon,  an  afternoones  repast." — ToddJ] 

Nunciature,  s.  [Lat.  nunciatura  =  telling, 
from  nunciatus,  pass.  part,  of  nuncio  =  tell.] 
Office  of  a  nuncio. 

They  who  knew  him  [Pope  Alexander]  but  little, 
had  very  much  esteem  of  him  as  a  man  of  wisdom 
and  extraordinary  civility,  upon  which  account  the 

Erinces  of  Germany,  who  had  known  him  during 
is  nunciature,  wen-  exceedingly  pleased  with  his 
promotion.— Lord  Clarendon,  On  the  Papal  Usur- 
pation, ch.  ix. 

Nuncio,   s.      [Italian;  from  Lat.  nuncius  = 

messenger.] 
1 .  Messenger  ;  one  who  brings  tidings. 

She  will  attend  it  better  in  thy  youth, 
Than  in  a  nuncio  of  more  grave  aspect. 

Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  i.  4. 

They  honour'd  the  nuncios  of  the  spring ;  and  the 
Rhodians  had  a  solemn  song  to  welcome  in  the 
swallow.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

•2.  Kind  of  spiritual  envoy  from  the  pope. 

This  man  was  honoured  with  the  character  of 
nuncio  to  the  Venetians. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

The  journal  is  said  to  have  suffered  a  short  inter- 
ruption by  a  remonstrance  from  the  nuncio  of  the 
pope,  for  the  energy  with  which  Sallo  had  defended 
the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church.—/.  Disraeli, 
Curiosities  of  Literature,  Literary  Journals. 
Nuncupate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  nuncupatus,  pass.  part, 
of  nuncupo  =  call ;  nuncupatio,  -onis.~\    De- 
clare publicly  or  solemnly. 

The  Gentiles  nuncupated  vows  to  them  [idols]. — 
Westfield,  Sermons,  p.  65 :  1646. 

But  how  doth  that  will  appear  P  In  what  table 
was  it  written  P  In  what  registers  is  it  extant  ?  In 
whose  presence  did  St.  Peter  nuncupate  it. — Bar- 
row, On  the  Pope's  Supremacy. 

Nuncupation,  s.    Act  of  naming. 

God  hath  divers  sons ;  some  by  adoption,  and  thea 
he  is  made  so ;  some  by  nuncupation,  and  then  he  is 
called  so. — Farindon,  Sermons,  p.  5 :  1647. 

An  instance  of  this  manner  of  nuncupation  take 
here  from  the  author  I  promised  you. —  Gregory, 
Learned  Works,  p.  161 :  1684. 
Nuncupative,  adj. 

1.  Publicly  or  solemnly  declaratory. 

The  same  appeareth  by  that  nuncupative  title 
wherewith  both  Heathens  and  Christians  have  ho- 
noured their  oaths,  in  calling  their  swearing  an  oath 
of  God.— Fotherby,  Atlieomastix,  p.  41 :  1622. 

2.  Verbally  pronounced ;  not  written. 

Testaments  are  divided  into  two  sorts;  written 
and  nuncupative ;  the  latter  depends  merely  upon 
oral  evidence,  being  declared  by  the  testator  in  ex- 
tremis before  a  sufficient  number  of  witnesses,  and 
afterwards  reduced  to  writing. — Sir  W.  Blackstone. 

A  nuncupative  will  extends  only  to  the  per- 
sonal property  of  the  testator,  and  is  his  intention 
declared  in  his  last  hours,  before  a  sutficient  num- 
ber of  witnesses ;  and  afterwards  reduced  to  writing. 
As  these  verbal  wills,  which  were  formerly  more  in 
use  than  at  present  when  the  art  of  writing  is  become 
almost  universal,  are  liable  to  great  impositions, 
and  may  occasion  many  perjuries,  the  statute  of 
Frauds,  Stat.  29,  c.  2,  c.  3  (amonsrst  other  things) 
enacts. . . .  The  legislature  has,  by  the  above  restric- 
tions, provided  against  frauds  in  setting  up  nuncu- 
pative wills  by  so  numerous  a  train  of  requisites, 
that  the  thing  itself  is  fallen  into  disuse,  and  is 
hardly  ever  heard  of,  but  in  the  only  instance 
where  favour  ought  to  be  shown  to  it,  when  a  per- 
son is  surprised  by  sudden  and  violent  sickness.— 
Jacob,  Law  Dictionary. 

Nuncupatory.  adj.  Having  a  nuncupative 
character. 

Wills  nuncupatory  and  scriptory— Swift,  Tale  of 
a  Tub. 

Nuniiination.  s.  [Lat.  mini  I  hi  (r  =  market 
days.]  Traffic  at  fairs  and  markets  ;  any 
buying  and  selling. 

Witness  their  penitentiary  tax,  wherein  a  man 
might  see  the  price  of  his  sin  beforehand;  their 
common  nundi nation  of  pardons;  their  absolving 
subjects  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance.— Archbishop 
Bramhall,  Schism  Guarded,  p.  149. 

Nunnery.  s.  House  of  nuns  ;  of  women 
under  a  vow  of  chastity,  dedicated  to  the 
severer  duties  of  religion. 

I  put  your  sister  into  a  nunnery,  with  a  strict 
command  not  to  see  you,  for  fear  you  should  have 
wrought  upon  her  to  have  taken  the  habit. — Dryden, 
Spanish'Vriar. 

He  learned  the  arts  of  riding,  fencing,  gunnery, 
And  how  to  scale  a  fortress  or  a  nunnery. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  i.  38. 

Nuptial,  adj.  [Lat.  nuptinlis, from  nubo;  pass. 
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part,  nuptus,  i.  e.  as  a  woman  marries  a 
man  ;  duco  (  =  lead)  being  the  term  used  to 
denote  the  act  on  the  part  of  the  man.] 
Pertaining  to  marriage ;  used  or  done  in 
marriage. 

Confirm  that  amity 

With  nuptial  knot,  if  thou  vouchsafe  to  grant 
Bona  to  England's  king. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iii.  S. 
Because  propagation  of  families  proceedeth  from 
the  nuptial  copulation,  I  desired  to  know  of  him 
what  laws  and  customs  they  had  concerning  mar- 
riage.— Bacon. 

Then  all  in  heat 
They  light  the  nuptial  torch. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  589. 
Whoever  will  partake  of  God's  secrets,  must  pare 
off  whatsoever  is  amiss,  not  eat  of  this  sacrifice  with 
a  defiled  head,  nor  come  to  his  feast  without  a  nup- 
tial garment.— Jeremy  Taylor. 

Fired  with  her  love,  and  with  ambition  led, 
The  neighb'ring  princes  court  her  nuptial  bed. 

Dryden. 

Let  our  eternal  peace  be  seal'd  by  this, 
With  the  first  ardor  of  a  nuptial  kiss. 

Ic(.,  Aurengzebe. 
Nuptials,  s.     Ceremony  of  marriage. 

This  is  the  triumph  of  the  nuptial  day, 
My  better  nuptials,  which  in  spite  of  fate, 
For  ever  join  me  to  my  dear  Morat. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe. 
In  the  singular. 

Lift  up  your  countenance,  as  'twere  the  day 
Of  celebration  of  that  nuptial,  which 
We  two  have  sworn  shall  come. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 
Nurr-and-spell.  s.  [  ?  German,  narrenspiel, 
from    narr  =  fool  +  spiel  =  play,    game.] 
Game  so  called  played  with  a  trap  and 
ball,  the  ball  being  driven  up  in  the  air  by 
a  blow  on  the  handle  of  the  trap,  puzzles 
the  player  as  to  where  it  will  fall. 
Nurse,  s.  [Fr.  nourrice  ;  nourrir  =  to  nurse ; 
pres.  part.  nouriasant.} 

1.  Woman  who  has  the  care  of  another's  in- 
fant, or  child. 

Unnatural  curiosity  has  tauarht  all  women  but 
the  beggar  to  find  out  nurses,  which  necessity  only 
oneht  to  commend.— Sir  W.  Raleigh,  History  oftlie 
World. 
Now  Hector  met  her  and  her  little  boy, 

That  in  the  nurse's  arms  was  carried : 
And  like  a  star  upon  her  bosom  lay 

His  beautiful  and  shining  golden  head. 

Hobbes.  Translation  of  Homer,  Iliad,  b.  vi. 

Can  tales  more  senseless,  ludicrous,  and  vain, 
By  winter-fires  old  nurses  entertain  ? 

Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

Agreeably  to  these  doctrines,  strange  in  so  learned 
a  father.  1  thrived  and  flourished,  and  learned  to 
spell,  and  mate  pothooks,  under  the  joint  care  of  my 
mother  and  Dame  Primmins.  This  last  was  one  of 
an  old  race  fast  dying  away— the  race  of  old  faith- 
ful servants— the  race  of  old  tale-telling  nurses. 
She  had  reared  my  mother  before  me ;  but  her  af- 
fection put  out  new  flowers  for  the  new  genera- 
tion. She  was  a  Devonshire  woman — and  Devon- 
shire women,  especially  those  who  have  passed  their 
youth  near  the  seacoa-st,  are  generally  superstitious. 
She  had  a  wonderful  budget  of  fables.— Lord  Lyt- 
ton,  The  Caxtons,  pt.  i.  ch.  iv. 

2.  One  (generally  a  female)  who  has  care  of 
a  sick  person. 

One  Mrs.  Quickly,  which  is  in  the  manner  of  his 
nurse,  or  his  dry  nurse,  or  his  cook. — Shakespear, 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  i.  2. 

3.  One  who,  that  which,  breeds,  educates,  or 
protects  :  (applied  to  inanimate  objects). 

Rome,  the  nurse  of  judgement, 
Invited  by  your  noble  self,  hath  sent, 
One  general  tongue  unto  us. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  2. 

We  must  lose 

The  country,  our  dear  nurse,  or  else  thy  person, 
Our  comfort  in  the  country.       Id.,  Coriolanus,  v.  3. 

4.  State  of  being  nursed. 

Can  wedlock  know  so  great  a  curse, 
As  putting  husbands  out  to  nurse?          Cleaveland. 
As  \hQfirst  element  of  a  compound. 

Never  master  had 

A  page  so  kind,  so  duteous,  diligent, 
So  feat,  so  nurse-like.     Shakespear,  Ci/mbcline,  v.  5. 
Sweet  nurse-child  of  the  Spring's  young  hours. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Hymn  VII.,  To  the  Rose :  1G22. 
Put  into  your  breeding  pond  three  melters  for 
one  spawner;  but  if  into  a  nurse-pond  or  feedins- 
pond,  then  no  care  is  to  be  taken.—/.  Walton,  Com- 
plete A  ngler. 
Nurse,  v.  a. 

1.  Bring  up  a  child  or  anything  young. 
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I  was  nursed  in  swaddling  cloaths,  and  that  with 
cares.—  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  vii.  1. 

[Him]  in  Egerian  groves  Aricia  bore, 
And  nursed  his  youth  along  the  marshy  shore. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  jEneid,vii.  1044. 

2.  Bring  up  a  child  not  one's  own. 

Shall  I  go  and  call  a  nurse  of  the  Hebrew  women, 
that  she  may  nurse  the  child  for  thee  ?— Exodus,  ii.  7. 

3.  Feed;  keep;  maintain. 

Thy  sons  shall  come  from  far,  and  thy  daughters 
shall  be  nursed  at  thy  side. — Isaiah,  Ix.  4. . 
The  Niseans  in  their  dark  abode 
Nursed  secretly  with  milk  the  thriving  God. 

Addison,  Translation  from  Ovid, 
Metamorphoses,  b.  iii. 

4.  Tend  the  sick. 

'  On  condition  ...  as  Betsey  never  has  another 
stroke  of  work  from  me.'  — '  Certainly  not,'  said 
John, '  she  shall  never  help  to  nurse  me.' — Dickens, 
Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xlix. 

5.  Pamper ;  foment;  encourage;  soften;  che- 
rish. 

And  what  is  strength,  but  an  effect  of  youth, 
which  if  time  nurse,  how  can  it  ever  cease  ? — Sir  J. 
Davies. 

By  what  fate  has  vice  so  thriven  amongst  us,  and 
by  what  hands  been  nursed  up  into  so  uncontrolled 
a  dominion  ? — Locke. 

Nurser.  s. 

1.  One  who  nurses.     Obsolete. 

See  where  he  lies,  inhersed  in  the  arms 
Of  the  most  bloody  nurser  of  his  harms. 

SJiakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iv.  7. 
•2.  Promoter ;  fomenter. 
Nursery,  s. 

1.  Act  or  office  of  nursing. 

I  loved  her  most,  and  thought  to  set  my  rest 
On  her  kind  nursery.     Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  1 . 

2.  That  which  is  the  object  of  a  nurse's  care. 

She  went  forth  among  her  fruits  and  flowers, 
To  visit  how  they  prosper'd,  bud  and  bloom. 
Her  nursery  :  they  ajt  her  coming  sprung, 
And  touch'd  by  her  fair  tendance  gladlier  grew. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  44. 

3.  Plantation  of  young  trees  to  be  trans- 
planted to  other  ground. 

Your  nursery  of  stocks  ought  to  be  in  a  more  bar- 
ren ground  than  the  ground  is  whereunto  you  re- 
move them.— Bacon. 

My  paper  is  a  kind  of  nursery  for  authors,  and 
some  who  have  made  a  good  figure  here  will  here- 
after flourish  under  their  own  names.  —  Addison, 
Guardian. 

4.  Place  where  young  children  are  nursed 
and  brought  up. 

I'  th'  swathing  cloaths,  the  other  from  their  nur- 
sery 
Were  stol'n.  Shakexpear,  Cymbeline,  i.  1. 

You  see  before  you  the  spectacle  of  a  Plaritagenet 
who  hath  been  carried  from  the  nursery  to  the 
sanctuary,  from  the  sanctuary  to  the  direful  prison, 
from  the  prison  to  the  hand  of  the  cruel  tormentor, 
and  from  that  hand  to  the  wide  wilderness;  for  so 
the  world  hath  been  to  me.— Bacon. 

They  have  public  nurseries,  where  all  parents  are 
obliged  to  send  their  infants  to  be  educated.— Swift. 
Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element  of 
a  compound. 

Forthwith  the  devil  did  appear, 
(For  name  him,  and  he's  always  near), 
Not  in  the  shape  in  which  he  plies 
At  miss's  elbow  when  she  lies ; 
Or  stands  before  the  nursery  doors, 
To  take  the  naughty  boy  that  roars. 

Prior,  Hans  Carvel. 

5.  Place  or  state  where  anything  is  fostered 
or  brought  up,  from  a  nursery  of  children, 
or  whence  anything  is  to  be  removed,  from 
a  nursery  of  trees. 

This  keeping  of  cows  is  of  itself  a  very  idle  life,  and 
a  fit  nursery  for  a  thief.— Spenser,  View  of  the  State 
of  Ireland. 

To  see  fair  Padua,  nursery  of  arts, 
I  am  arrived  from  fruitful  Lombardy. 

Shakespear,  Taming  oftlie  Shrew,  i.  1. 
A  luxurious  court  is  the  nursery  of  diseases:  it 
breeds  them,  it  encourages,  nourishes,  and  enter- 
tains them. — Sir  R.  U Estrange. 

A  nursery  erects  its  head, 

Where  queens  are  form'd  and  future  heroes  bred; 
Where  unfledged  actors  learn  to  laugh  and  cry. 

Dryden,  JUacfleciioe,  7-1. 
Used  adjectivally. 

My  father  stopped  at  a  nursery  gardener's,  and, 
after  looking  over  the  flowers,  paused  before  a  large 
double  geranium.  'Ah,  this  is  finer  than  that  which 
your  mamma  was  so  fond  of.  What  is  the  cost,  sir?' 
— Lord  Lytton,  The  Caxtons,  pt.  i.  ch.  iv. 

Nursling.  A.  [-/«'«#,  diminutive.]  One  nursed 
up ;  a  fondling. 
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Then  was  she  held  in  sovereign  dignity, 
And  made  the  nursling  of  nolnlity.  Spenser. 

1  was  his  nursling  once,  and  choice  delight, 
His  destined  from  the  womb. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  633. 

In  their  tender  nonage,  while  they  spread 
Their  springing  leaves  and  lift  their  infant  head, 
And  upward  while  they  shoot  in  open  air, 
Indulge  their  childhood,  and  the  nursling  spare. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  ii.497 

Nurture,  s. 

1.  Food;  diet. 

For  this  did  the  angel  twice  descend, 
Ordain'd  thy  nurture  holy,  as  of  a  plant 
Select  and  sacred  ?     Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  361. 

2.  Education  ;  institution. 

She  should  take  order  for  bringing  up  of  wards  in 
good  nurture,  not  suffer  them  to  come  into  bad 
hands.—  Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Ye  fathers,  provoke  not  your  children  to  wrath  ; 
but  bring  them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition 
of  the  Lorii.—Ephesians,  vi.  4. 

The  thorny  point 

Of  bare  distress  hath  ta'en  from  me  the  shew 
Of  smooth  civility  ;  yet  am  I  inland  bred, 
And  know  some  nurture. 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  ii.  7. 

Nurture,  v.  a. 

1.  Educate;  train;  bring  up. 

Thou  brousrtitest  it  up  with  thy  righteousness,  and 
nurturedst  it  in  thy  law,  and  ret'ormedst  it  with  thy 
judgment.  —  2  Exdras,  viii.  12. 

He  was  nurtured  where  he  had  been  born  in  his 
first  rudiments,  till  the;  years  of  ten.—  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

When  an  insolent  despiser  of  discipline,  nurtured 
into  impudence,  shall  appear  before  a  church  go- 
vernour.  severity  and  resolution  are  that  governour's 
virtues.  —  South,  Sermons. 

'But  little,  my  lord,'  replied  Roland  Graeme 
boldly,  'which  met  my  apprehension,  saying  that  it 
seemed  to  me  as  if  in  something  you  doubted  the 
faith  of  the  Knight  of  Avenel,  under  whose  roof  I 
was  nurtured.'—  Sir  W.  Scott,  The  Abbot,  ch.  xvii. 

2.  Bring  by  care  and  food  to  maturity  :  (with 
up). 

They  suppose  mother  earth  to  be  a  trreat  animal, 
and  to  have  nurtured  up  her  young  offspring  with  a 
conscious  tenderness.  —  Bentley. 

Nut.  s.   [A.S.  not.'} 

1.  Fruit  of    certain  trees,    consisting   of  a 
kernel  enclosed  in  a  shell. 

One  chanced  to  find  a  nut 
In  the  end  of  which  a  hole  was  cut, 
Which  lay  upon  a  hazel  root, 

There  scattcr'd  by  a  squirrel  ; 
Which  out  the  kernel  gotten  had; 
When  quoth  this  Fay,  Dear  queen,  be  glad, 
Let  Oberon  be  ne'er  so  mad, 

I'll  set  you  safe  from  peril.    Drayton,  Nymphidia. 

Nuts  are  hard  of  digestion,  yet  possess  some  good 
medicinal  qualities.—  Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature  and 
Choice  of  Aliments. 

2.  In  Botany,     See  extract. 

[A]  nut  ...  is  a  bony  pericarp,  containing  a  single 
seed,  to  which  it  is  not  closely  attached.  The  straw- 
berry has  a  fleshy  succulent  torus,  covered  with 
small  nuts.  The  torus  of  the  rose,  coats  the  interior 
of  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  and  its  nuts  are  placed 
round  the  sides  and  at  the  bottom  of  this  tube. 
This  form  of  the  pericarp  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  fruit  usually  called  a  nut,  and  which  be- 
longs to  the  '  glans,'  presently  to  be  described.  — 
Henslow,  Principles  of  Physiological  and  Descrip- 
tive Botany. 

3.  Small  body  with    teeth  which  correspond 
with  the  teeth  of  wheels. 

This  faculty  may  be  more  conveniently  used  by 
the  multiplication  of  several  wheels,  together  with 
nuts  belonging  unto  each,  that  are  used  for  the 
roasting  of  meal  .—  Bishop  Wilkins. 

Clocks  and  jacks,  though  the  screws  and  teeth  of 
the  wheels  and  tints  be  never  so  smooth,  yet  if  they 
be  not  oiled,  will  hardly  move.  —  Ray,  Wisdom  6j 
God  manifested  in  the  Works  of  tlie  Creation. 

5.  Small  plate   of   metal   having  a  female 
screw. 

Nut  of  a  screw  in  architecture  [is]  apiece  of  wood, 
iron,  or  other  metal  pierced  cylindrically,  wherein 
is  cut  a  spiral  groove,  adapted  to  an  external  cylin- 
drical spiral  cut  in  relief  in  a  bolt.  Its  use  is  to 
screw  two  bodies  together,  a  head  being  placed  on 
one  end  of  the  bolt  to  counteract  the  action  of  the 
nut,  and  to  keep  the  bodies  to  be  connected  in  con- 
tact. Two  bodies  are  thus  held  together  by  com- 
pression, the  bolt  between  the  head  and  the  nut 
acting  as  a  tie.  —  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 


As  the^rs^  element  of  a  compound. 

[A]  nut-cutting  machine  ...  is  a  very  convenient 
tool  in  works  where  the  chief  business  is  the  con- 
struction of  the  more  finished  quality  of  machinery. 
In  these  the  nuts  are  usually  dressed  to  correspond 
with  the  other  parts  of  the  work.  It  is  not  com- 
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monly  employed  by  millwrights,  although  its  use 
would  often  be  a  material  saving  of  time  in  the  tit- 
ting-shop,  and  especially  in  out-door  work,  in  redu- 
cing the  nuts,  and  consequently  the  number  of  keys 
required  to  a  few  definite  sizes. — Appleton,  Dic- 
tionary of  Machines,  Mechanics,  Engine-work,  and 
Engineering. 

Nut  to  crack.     Puzzle  to  be  explained  ;  pro- 
blem to  be  solved. 

Too  lazy  or  too  languid  where  only  his  own  in 
tcrests  were  at  stake — touch  his  benevolence,  and 
all  the  wheels  of  the  clockwork  felt  the  impetus  ol 
the  master-spring.  No  wonder  that,  to  others,  the 
nitt  of  such  a  character  was  hard  to  crack! — Lord 
Lytton,  The  Caxtons,  pt.  i.  ch.  i. 

Nut.  v.  n.     Gather  nuts. 

A.  W.  went  to  angle  with  Will.  Staine  of  Merton 
College  to  VVheatley  bridge,  and  nutted  in  Shotover 
by  the  way. — A.  Wood,  Life  of  Himself,  p.  73. 

Nutation,  s.  [Lat.  nutatio,  -onis,  from  nuto 
=  nod.]  Nodding,  or  oscillating,  move- 
ment :  (specially  applied  in  Astronomy  to 
the  oscillation  of  the  earth's  axis). 

What  subject  of  human  contemplation  shall  com 
pure  in  grandeur  with  that,  which  . . .  states  the 
tides,  adjusts  the  nutation  of  the  earth,  &c. —  Wake- 
field,  Memoirs,  p.  101. 

Copernicus, ...  on  the  other  hand,  after  depriving 
the  earth  of  its  pretended  immobility,  was  enabled 
to  give  a  very  simple  explanation  of  the  most  minute 
circumstances  of  precession.  He  supposed  that  the 
earth's  axis  of  nutation  does  not  remain  exactly 
parallel  to  itself;  that,  after  each  complete  revolu- 
tion of  the  earth  around  the  sun,  the  axis  undergoes 
a  slight  displacement  in  space ;  in  a  word,  instead 
of  supposing  the  circurnpolar  stars  to  meet  the  pole, 
he  caused  the  pole  to  meet  the  stars.  This  hypo- 
thesis divested  the  mechanism  of  the  universe  of 
the  greatest  complication  which  the  proneness  of 
the  human  mind  to  form  systems  had  introduced 
into  it.  But  the  precision  of  the  equinoxes  is  not  so 
simple  a  movement  as  it  was  supposed  to  be  before 
the  invention  of  the  telescope.  After  he  applied  to 
the  positions  of  the  stars  the  corrections  depending 
on  the  aberration  of  light,  Bradley  succeeded  in  es- 
tablishing the  existence  of  a  movement,  in  virtue  of 
which  every  star  alternately  approaches  to  and  re- 
cedes from  the  pole  of  the  celestial  sphere.  The 
illustrious  astronomer  concluded  that  these  varia- 
tions must  arise  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
earth's  axis  underwent  an  oscillation  on  each  side  of 
its  mean  place.  This  periodic  oscillation  has  been 
called  nutation.  We  herein  discover  a  new  source 
of  complication  in  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth 
around  the  sun,  and  its  diurnal  rotation  on  the 
axis.  —  Arago,  Popular  Astronomy,  translated  by 
Admiral  Jf  W.  H.  Smith  and  R.  Grant,  vol.  ii. 
p.  451-2. 
Nutbrown.  adj.  Brown  like  a  nut. 

Young  and  old  come  forth  to  play, 
On  a  sunshine  holiday, 
Till  the  live-long  daylight  fail, 
Then  to  the  spicy  nutbrown  ale. 

Milton,  L' Allegro,  97. 

When  his  mttbrown-sword.  was  out, 
With  stomlich  huge  he  laid  about. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  2, 797. 

A  milk-white  goat  for  you  I  did  provide, 
Two  milk-white  kids  run  frisking  by  her  side, 
Por  which  the  nutbrown  lass,  Erithacis, 
Full  often  offer  d  many  a  savoury  kiss. 

Dryden,  Amaryllis,  80. 

So  much  did  Sir  Piercie  appear  gratified  by  the 
attention  which  was  paid  by  the  nutbrown  Mysie 
to  every  word  that  he  uttered,  that  notwithstand- 
ing his  high  birth  and  distinguished  quality,  he  be- 
stowed on  her  some  of  the  more  ordinary  and 
second-rate  tropes  of  his  elocution.— Sir  W.Scott, 
The  Monastery. 

Nutcracker.  *.  Rare  British  bird  so  called  ; 
Nycticorax. 

Although  the  nutcracker  is  not  uncommon  in  some 
parts  of  Europe,  its  occurrence  in  this  country  is  so 
rare  that  it  may  be  useful  to  enumerate  such  as 
hrive  been  recorded.  Pennant,  in  the  edition  of  his 
Jiritish  Zoology,  published  in  176<>,  says  of  the  nut- 
r,-i'i-ket;  vol.  ii.  p.  265, that  the  specimen  he  took  his 
description  from  was  the  only  one  he  ever  heard  of 
tint  was  shot  in  these  kingdoms.  It  was  killed  near 
Mostyn,  in  Flintshire,  Oct.  5th,  1703.  Montagu,  in 
liis  Ornithological  Dictionary,  besides  referring  to 
the  specimen  Killed  in  Flintshire,  mentions  another 
that  was  killed  in  Kent.  In  the  supplement  to  his 
Dictionary,  under  the  article  Nutcracker,  he  says, 
'  Mr.  Anstice  assures  us  he  saw  one  of  this  rare 
species  near  Hridgewater,  upon  a  Scotch  fir,  in  the 
autumn  of  1805.  This  accurate  observer  of  nature 
could  not  be  deceived,  as  he  examined  the  bird,  and 
attended  to  its  actions  for  some  time  with  the  aid  of 
a  pocket  telescope,  which  he  usually  carried  with 
him  lor  similar  purposes.'  In  August,  1808, one  of 
these  birds  was  shot  in  the  north  of  Devon,  now  in 
the  collection  of  Mr.  Comyns.  Another  is  stated,  in 
the  Monthly  Magazine  for  December,  1808,  to  have 
been  shot  in  Cornwall. — Yarrell,  History  of  British 
Birds. 

[The]  nutcracker  [is]  a  rare  British  bird  of  the 
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order  Picse,  belonging  to  the  p-onus  Xneifrnga,  and 
termed  caryocataetes,  Inmi  its  habit  of  cracking  tiie, 
shells  of  nuts  to  obtain  the  kernrl.  It  is  of  the  size 
of  a  jackdaw,  but  with  longer  tail.  It  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  nuthatch. — Owen,  in  lirande 
and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and 
Art. 

Nutcrackers,  s.  Instrument  used  for  break- 
ing the  shell  of  a  nut. 

He  cast  every  human  feature  out  of  his  coun- 
tenance, and  became  a  pair  of  nutcrackers. — Addi- 
son,  Spectator. 

Nutg-all.  s.     Hard  excrescence  of  an  oak. 

In  vegetable  excretions,  maggots  terminate  in 
flies  of  constant  shapes,  as  in  the  nutgalls  of  the  out- 
landish oak. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

Nuthatcn.  s.  [the  h  sounded  as  a  separate 
letter.]  British  bird  so  called}  Sitta  eu- 
ropaea. 

The  names  of  nuthatch  and  nuf jobber  have  been 
Riven  to  this  bird  from  its  habit  of  feeding  on  tiie 
kernels  of  nuts,  which,  however  thick  or  hard  the 
shells  may  happen  to  be,  are  broken  with  equal  ease 
and  dexterity.  Sir  Thomas  Browne  says  that  in  his 
time  this  bird  was  called  Nuthack.  The  nut,  or  fil- 
,  bert,  sometimes  brought  from  a  distance,  is  placed 
in  an  angular  crevice  in  the  bark  of  a  tree ;  and  the 
bird  having  fixed  it,  moves  round  it  as  if  to  ascertain 
how  best  it  can  make  an  impression  upon  it  by  re- 
peated blows  with  the  point  of  its  strong  beak,  aided 
by  the  whole  weight  of  its  body,  which  is  frequently 
placed  above  the  nut  to  give  greater  effect  to  the 
blow,  and  then  the  noise  made  is  considerable. — 
Yarrell,  History  of  British  Birds. 

[The]  nutluitch  [isj  the  name  of  a  shy  and  solitary 
bird  of  the  genus  Sitta.  It  frequents  woods,  and 
feeds  chiefly  on  insects ;  but  it  also  eats  the  kernel 
of  the  hazel  nut,  which  it  cracks  by  fixing  it  in  a 
chink,  and  striking  it  from  above  with  all  its  force. 
The  nutliatch  lays  her  eggs  in  holes  of  trees,  and 
hisses  like  a  snake  when  disturbed. — Owen,  in 
lirande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art. 

Nuthook.  *.  [the  h  sounded  as  a  separate 
letter.] 

1.  Stick  with  a  hook  at  the  end  to  pull  down 
boughs  that  the  nuts  may  be  gathered. 

She's  the  king's  nut-hook,  that,  when  any  filbert  is 
ripe,  pulls  down  the  bravest  boughs  to  his  hand. — 
Comedy  of  Match  me  in  London :  1631. 

2.  Catchpole ;  officer. 

I  will  say,  marry  trap,  if  you  pass  the  nuthook's 
humour  on  we.—Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor, i.  1. 

Nuthook,  nuthook,  you  lie.— Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  II. 
V.  4. 

xiutjobber.  s.     See  Nuthatch. 

Nutmeg:,  s.  [Fr.  noix  muscade ;  Lat.  nux 
moschata.'] 

The  second  integument,  a  dry  and  flosculous  coat, 
commonly  called  mace ;  the  fourth,  a  kernel  in- 
cluded in  the  shell,  which  lieth  under  the  mace,  is 
tlie  same  we  call  nutmeg. — Kir  T.  Browne. 

I  to  iny  pleasant  gardens  went, 
Where  nutmegs  breathe  a  fragrant  scent.      Sandys. 

The  nutmeg  is  a  kernel  of  a  large  fruit  not  unlike 
the  peach,  and  separated  from  that  and  from  its 
investient  coat,  the  mace,  before  it  is  sent  over  to 
us;  except  that  the  whole  fruit  is  sometimes  sent 
over  in  preserve,  by  way  of  sweet-meat  or  as  a  curi- 
osity. There  are  two  kinds  of  nutmeg ;  the  male, 
which  is  long  and  cylindrical,  but  it  has  less  of  the 
flue  aromatick  flavour  than  the  female,  which  is  of 
the  shape  of  an  olive. — Sir  J.  Hill. 

Both  nutmegs  and  mace  were  unknown  to  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans;  unless,  indeed,  the 
nutmeg  be  the  aromatic  Arabian  fruit  used  in  un- 
guents, and  which  Theophrastus  calls  K^CLKOV. 
Pliny  says  that  the  '  Cinnamum  quod  Comacum  ap- 
pellant' is  the  expressed  juice  of  a  nut  produced  in 
Syria.  Does  he  refer  to  the  expressed  oil  of  nutmeg, 
as  some  have  suggested?  Both  mace  and  nutmegs 
are  referred  to  in  Avicenna.  The  modern  Greek 
names  for  the  nutmeg  and  mace  are  res)jectively 
lioaxoKapva  and  licxTxoticLKfp. — Pereira,  Elements  of 
Materia  Medico,  and  Therapeutics. 

Nutmeggry.  adj.  Having  the  character  of  a 
nutmeg. 

There  has  long  been  supposed  to  be  what  is  called 
a  gin-drinker's  liver,  in  which  a  section  of  that 
gland  presents  an  appearance  closely  resembling 
the  section  of  a  nutmeg ;  and  a  good  deal  of  useless 
speculation  has  been  employed  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  such  cases. 
The  nutmeg  aspect  of  the  liver  is  produced  by  the 
congestion  of  blood  and  the  retention  of  biliary 
matter.  This  combination  is,  indeed,  very  likely  to 
arise  under  the  daily  stimulus  Of  distilled  s'pirils.'but 
it  arises  under  various  other  circumstances  besides. 
—  Again  and  again  I  met  with  the  nutmetir/ii  liver, 
strongly  marked,  when  tin -re  was  reason  to  believe 
that  the  possessor  of  it  had  never  transgressed  the 

strictest  rules  of  temperance  in  drinking;  in  young 
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persons,  for  example,  of  both  sexes,  who  certainly 
had  never  been  dram-drinkers.  Disease  of  the  heart 
is  a  very  obvious,  and  a  very  common  cause  of  he- 
patic conarestion.  The  true  gin-drinker's  liver  is 
that  which  I  have  already  spoken  of  as  the  hobnail 
liver.— Sir  T:  Watson,  Lectures  on  the  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Physic,  lect.  Ixxv. 
Nutshell,  s. 

1.  Hard  substance  which  encloses  the  kernel 
of  the  nut. 

O  God,  I  could  be  bounded  in  a  nutshell.  And  count 
myself  a  king  of  infinite  space,  were  it  not  that  1 
have  bad  dreams.— Shakespear,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

It  seems  as  easy  to  me  to  have  the  idea  of  space 
empty  of  body,  as  to  think  of  the  hollow  of  a  nut- 
shell without  a  kernel.— Locke. 

2.  Anything  of  little  value. 

A  fox  had  me  by  the  back,  and  a  thousand  pound 
to  a  nutshell,  I  had  never  got  off  again.— Sir  R. 
L  Estrange. 

N  lit  tree.  *.     Tree  which  bears  nuts. 

Of  trees  you  shall  have  the  nut-tree  and  the  oak.— 
Peac/iam. 
Like  beating  nut-trees,  makes  a  larger  crop. 

Dryden. 

Nutrication.  s.   Manner  of  feeding  or  being 
fed. 

Besides  the  teeth,  the  tongue  of  this  animal  is  a 
second  argument  to  overthrow  this  airy  nutrication. 
—Sir  T.  Browne. 

Nutriment,  s.    That  which  feeds  or  nour 
ishes  ;  food ;  aliment. 

This  slave 

Has  my  lord's  meat  in  him ; 
Why  should  it  thrive  and  turn  to  nutriment? 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iii.  1. 
The  stomach  returns  what   it  has  received,  in 
strength  and  nutriment,  diffused  into  all  the  parts 
of  the  body.— South,  Sermons. 

(See,  also, under  Nutrition.) 
Nutrimental.  adj.     Having  the  qualities  of 
food ;  alimental. 

Much  nutrimental  store, 
Thorough  excess  of  humours  perfited. 

The  Silkworms  -.  1599. 

By  virtue  of  this  oil  vegetables  are  nutrimental, 
for  this  oil  is  extracted  by  animal  digestion  as  an 
emulsion.  —A  rbuthnot. 
Nutrition.  *.     [Lat.  nutria  =  nourish  ;  pass. 

part,  nutritus^} 

1.  Act  or  quality  of  nourishing,  supporting 
strength,  or  increasing  growth. 

New  parts  are  added  to  our  substance  to  supply 
our  continual  decayings ;  nor  can  we  give  a  certain 
account  how  the  aliment  is  so  prepared  for  nutri- 
tion, or  by  what  mechanism  it  is  so  regularly  distri- 
buted.— Glanville,  Scepsis  Scientiftca. 

The  obstruction  of  the  glands  of  the  mesentery  is 
a  great  impediment  to  nutrition  ;  for  the  lymph  in 
those  glands  is  a  necessary  constituent  of  the  ali- 
ment before  it  mixeth  with  the  blood.— Arbuthnot, 
On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

The  first  of  the  two  general  functions,  that  of  nu- 
trition, may  be  conveniently  subdivided  into  about 
seven  distinct  processes  or  subordinate  functions, 
which  are  all  carried  on  simultaneously  in  different 
parts  of  the  vegetable  structure,  more  especially 
during  those  seasons  of  the  year  in  which  the 
powers  of  vegetation  are  the  most  active.  Some- 
times, only  one  of  them  is  in  activity,  whilst  the  rest 
are  either  partially  or  entirely  suspended.  But  as 
the  whole  of  the  materials  which  serve  to  nourish 
the  plant  must  have  been  subjected  to  these  several 
processes  in  succession,  we  may  consider  the  func- 
tion of  nutrition  to  be  carried  on  during  as  many 
successive  periods,  before  it  is  completed. ...  In  the 
first  place,  plants  absorb  their  nutriment  by  the 
roots ;  this  nutriment  is  then  conveyed  througn  the 
stem  into  the  leaves  ;  there  it  is  subjected  to  a  pro- 
cess by  which  a  large  proportion  of  water  is  dis- 
'  charged  ;  the  rest  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  carbonic  acid  is  first  generated,  and 
then  decomposed  by  the  .action  of  light :  carbon  is 
now  fixed  under  the  form  of  a  nutritive  material, 
which  is  conveyed  back  into  the  system ;  and  this 
material  is  further  elaborated  for  the  development 
of  all  parts  of  the  structure,  and  for  the  preparation 
of  certain  secreted  matters,  which  are  either  re- 
tained within  or  ejected  from  the  plant.  These 
several  processes  may  be  designated  :  1.  Absorption; 
2.  Progression  of  sap;  3.  Exhalation;  4.  Respira- 
tion; 5.  Retrogression  of  proper  juice;  6.  Secretion; 
7.  Assimilation.—  Henslow,  Principles  of  Descriptive 
and  Physiological  Botany,  pt.  ii.  ch.  ii.  §  159. 

2.  That  which  nourishes  ;  nutriment. 

Fix'd  like  a  plant  on  his  peculiar  spot, 
To  draw  nutrition,  propagate,  and  rot. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  ii.  63. 
Nutritious,    adj.      Having    the  quality   of 
nourishing. 

O  may'st  thou  often  see 
Thy  furrows  whiten'd  by  the  woolly  rain 
Nutritious!  secret  nitre  lurks  within. 

J.  Philips,  Cyder,  ii.  185. 
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The  heat  equal  to  incubation  is  only  nutritious ; 
and  the  nutritious  juice  itself  resembles  the  white 
of  an  egg  in  all  its  qualities. — Arbuthnot,  On  the 
Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

The  most  noxious  materials  will  be  more  readily 
imbibed  than  such  as  are  nutritious,  provided  they 
are  presented  to  the  spongioles  in  the  more  fluid 
state.  Now  if  their  absorption  were  the  result  of  a 
vital  action,  we  might  have  expected  that  a  greater 
degree  of  energy  would  have  been  exerted  in  favour 
of  the  more  nutritious  matter,  and  that  the  noxious 
ingredient  would  have  been  absorbed  with  difficulty 
— Henslow,  Principles  of  Descriptive  and  Physio- 
logical Botany,  pt.  ii.  ch.  ii.  §  161. 

Nutritive,  adj.     Nourishing  ;  nutrimental , 
alimental. 

It  cannot  be  very  savoury,  wholesome,  or  nutri- 
tive. —  Jeremy  Taylor,  Artificial  Handsomeness 
p.  97. 

The  fruits  of  the  earth  were  not  now  so  nutritive 
as  they  had  been. — Bishop  Patrick,  Paraphrases 
and  Commentaries  on  the  Old  Testament. 

While  the  secretory,  or  separating  glands,  are  too 
much  widened  and  extended,  they  suffer  a  greai 
quantity  of  nutritive  juice  to  pass  through.— Sir  B, 
Blackmore. 

(See,  also,  under  Nutrition.) 

XTutriture.  s.      Obsolete. 

Never  make  a  meal  of  flesh  alone,  have  some  other 
meat  with  it  of  less  nutriture.— Harvey,  Discourse 
of  Consumptions. 


vomica.  s.  Poisonous  berry  so  called, 
being  the  fruit  of  the  Strychnos  nux 
vomica,  and  its  active  principle  being 
Strychnine. 

We  become  acquainted  with  nux  vomica  through 
Arabian  authors.  In  the  Latin  translation  of  one  01 
the  works  of  Serapion  we  find  the  word  nu»-  vo- 
mica ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  applied  to  some 
other  substance  (probably  to  St.  Ignatius'  bean). . . 
He  adds  '  niovet  yornitum,'  from  which  I  presume 
the  name  of  vomic  or  vomiting  nut  was  originally 
derived. — Pereira,  Elements  of  Materia  Medica 
and  Therapeutics,  in  voce  Strychnos  nux  vomica. 

Serious  accidents  .  . .  have  resulted  in  conse- 
quence of  the  bark  of  the  nux  vomica  tree  being 
substituted  . . .  for  angostura  bark.  Hence  arose 
the  distinction  into  True, or  West  India  Angostura, 
and  False,  Spurious,  or  East  India  Angostura. — Id., 
in  voce  Galipea  officinalis,  Angostura  Bark. 

Nuzzle,  v.  a. 

1.  Nurse;  foster. 

Old  men  long  nozzled  in  corruption,  scorning 
them  that  would  seek  reformation.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  Nestle ;  house,  as  in  a  nest. 

She  [Wisdom]  nuzzleth  herself  in  his  bosom,  che- 
risheth  his  soul. — Stafford,  Niobe,  pt.  ii.  p.  199: 
1611. 

Nuzzle,  v.  n.  Go  with  the  nose  down,  like 
a  hog. 

He  charged  through  an  army  of  lawyers,  some- 
times with  sword  in  hand,  at  other  times  nuzzling 
like  an  eel  in  the  mud. — Arbuthnot,  History  of  John 
Bull. 

Sir  Roger  shook  his  ears,  and  nuzzled  along,  well 
satisfied  that  he  was  doing  a  charitable  work. — Ibid. 

The  blessed  benefit,  not  there  confined, 
Drops  to  a  third,  who  nuzzles  close  behind. 

Pope,  Epilogue  to  the  Satires,  dial.  ii. 

Ny.  s.  [in  the  previous  editions,  Nye.  The 
final  e,  however,  is  more  than  merely  use- 
less :  (1).  It  suggests  a  connection  with 
eye  ;  (2).  It  conceals  (if  the  present  view 
be  correct)  the  fact  of  the  y  representing 
a  final  g.  This  is  the  g  in  egg.  Out  of 
an  egg  the  word  has  been  produced  by 
misdivision ;  as,  in  Nag,  Newt,  and 
Nope.  Some,  however,  have  considered 
it  a  corruption  of  Nide  from  nidus  =  nest.] 
Eyry. 

Nyctalopia,  s.  [Lat.  nyctalopia,  from  nyct- 
alops  =  one  afflicted  with  nyctalopia ;  from 
the  Greek  wKraXwTria,  also  from  vvKTa\w\fj 
(observe  the  w),  with  the  same  meaning.] 
The  word  is  entered  in  the  previous  edi- 
tions, is  common  in  Medicine,  and  is  a 
convenient  basis  for  congeners  like  nycta- 
lopic.  Still,  the  most  that  can  be  said  of 
it  is,  that  it  is  medical  English.  Greek  and 
Latin  it  is  beyond  doubt.  But  this  is  not 
the  reason  for  its  being  enlarged  on. 

Its  etymological  analysis,  and  its  mean- 
ing, are  doubtful ;  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
extracts. 
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In  Etymology,  all  that  is  certain  is  that 
VVKT  =  night,  and  that  -wn-ia  =  seeing,  sight, 
or  vision.  What  the  intermediate  -aX- 
means,  is  obscure. 

1.  It  may  go  with  WKT-,  giving  wicraX- 
as  the  first  element ;  in  which  case  it  is 
night-sight;  or  nightly -sight. 

2".  It  may  consist  of  the  negative  or  pri- 
vative a  +  X,  inserted  for  euphonic  or  other 
reasons,  in  which  case  it  goes  with  -wTria, 
and  is  night-no^- seeing,  or  night-blind- 
ness. 

Scapula's  explanation  tells  us  that  it  is 
either,  or  both ;  though,  as  will  be  seen, 
his  reference  gives  us  something  more, 
'  Nue-aXw^/,  lusciosus  ;  qui  interdiu  videt, 
sole  occidente  obscurius,  noctu  omnino 
nihil ;  vel,  qui  noctu  melius  videt,  inter- 
diu minus,  et,  si  luna  luceat,  nihil  cernit.' 

Now,  there  is  no  such  a  word  as  aXw-n-in 
=  sightlessness  ;  and  there  is  such  a  word 
as  vvKTaXoe.  But  it  is  an  irregular  and 
exceptional  one,  as  it  is  only  quoted  from 
a  lexicographer,  Suidas,  who  takes  it  from 
a  non-classical  author,  Diogenes  Laertius. 

Scapula,  however,  adds  to  his  explana- 
tion the  following  extract — oi  T^I;  vwroc,- 

opoivrtc,  ovs  fin  vvKTaXwiraQ  Ka\tofttv  =  l  those 
who  see  by  night,  whom  we  call  Ny 'cta- 
lopes.'  This  is  from  Hippocrates. 

There  is  evidently  an  old  error  some- 
where, and  that  among  Greeks  writing 
Greek. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Editor  that, 
though  the  present  meaning  must  be  taken 
as  it  is  found,  the  first  instance  of  the  word 
conveyed  the  meaning  of  night-sight ;  and 
he  suggests  that  the  original  rvKra\-  may 
have  been  from  VVKTO\IQ,  a  (hypothetical) 
provincialism  for  wKrtpic  =  bat ;  the  com- 
pound =  bat-eyed,  i.  e.  night-  sighted.  If  so, 
KaXfOjusj'  =  ' we  of  Cos'  (the  birthplace  of 
Hippocrates)  rather  than  '  we  physicians.' 
If  so,  too,  on  the  other  hand,  the  composi- 
tion must  have  been  somewhat  irregular, 
i.e.  one  formed  from  the  nominative  case, 
VVKTEP-,  rather  than  from  the  full  theme, 
MKrepiS-oc,.  But  such  is  the  case  for  <5i- 
ffrofj-og,  haemoptysis,  and  others.] 
Condition  of  the  eye,  under  which  the 
patient  sees  better  by  day  than  by  night ; 
night-blindness:  (this  is  the  commoner 
interpretation). 

A  considerable  degree  of  confusion  has  prevailed 
among  authors  in  the  use  of  the  term  nyctalopia. 
Some  have  employed  it  to  signify  blindness  by  night, 
and  others  blindness  by  day  ;  while  it  has  also  been 
used  indiscriminately  to  denote  either  of  these  con- 
ditions. The  most  approved  acceptation,  however, 
among  the  best,  and  by  far  the  most  numerous, 
authorities,  would  appear  to  be  that  of  night-blind- 
ness, while  the  opposite  condition  of  blindness  by 
day  is  properly  designated  by  the  word  Hemeralo- 
pia.  This  is  the  sense  in  which  the  terms  are  used 
111  the  present.  Nyctalopia  is  little  known  in  this 
country ;  but  in  the  torrid  zone,  and  those  parts  of 
the  globe  where  the  heat  and  light  of  the  sun  are 
powerful,  it  is  frequently  met  with. — J.  Grant,  in 
Cyclopaedia  of  Practical  Medicine  (Forbes,  Tweedie, 
Conolly.) 

It  has  been  justly  remarked  by  Dr.  Forbes  that 
the  two  terms,  Nyctalopia  and  Hemeralopia,  have 
been  inextricably  confused,  by  being  taken  respect- 
ively by  different  authors  to  mean  the  same  thing ; 
one  terming  night-blindness.  Nyctalopia,  and  an- 
other Hemeralopia,  while  day-blindness  has  been 
equally  designated  by  both  terms.  He  has,  there- 
fore, assigned  the  meaning  which  he  would  attach 
to  each  of  them,  and  conformably  with  what  appears 
to  him,  and  not  unreasonably,  as  their  derivation, 
he  defines  Nyctalopia  to  be  vision  obscured  by  day 
but  good  at  night ;  and  Hemeralopia  to  be  vision 
obscured  by  night,  and  distinct  by  day.  These 
meanings  are  opposed  to  those  which  1  have  as- 
signed to  the  terms  in  question, and  which  are  those 
most  generally  received. . . .  Nyctalopia  is  very  rarely 
seen  in  this  country ;  but  in  the  most  southern  parts 
of  Europe,  and  in  countries  within  the  tropics,  it  is 
not  unfrequently met  with.— Copland,  Dictionary  of 
Practical  Medicine. 
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2.  Condition  under  which  the  patient  sees 
better  by  night  than  by  day. 

Nyctalopia,  in  the  sense  of  day-blindness,  is  a 
very  rare  disease,  in  comparison  with  Hemeralopia, 
which  is  a  common  disorder  in  warm  climates.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Hillary,  there  are  persons  in  Siani, 
in  the  East  Indies,  and  also  in  Africa,  who  are  all 
of  the  cat-eyed  species,  or  subject  to  the  disease  o? 
being  blind  in  the  daytime  and  seeing  well  at  night. 
— S.  Cooper,  Dictionary  of  Practical  Surgery. 

Hemeralopia  (Gr.  )//ispa  =  day)  has  none 
of  the  etymological  interest  with  which 
Nyctalopia  is  invested.  It  is  a  compa- 
ratively new  word,  coined  to  match. 

Nymph,  s.  [Lai.  nympha ;  Gr.i'fyf>»;.]  Bride, 
or  lady,  as  a  human  being;  presiding  deity, 
as  a  goddess,  or  goddess-like  being. 

1.  Goddess  of  the  woods,  meadows,  or  wa- 
ters. 

And  as  the  moisture  which  the  thirsty  earth 
Sucks  from  the  sea,  to  fill  her  empty  veins, 
From  out  her  womb  at  last  doth  take  a  birth. 
And  runs  a  nymph  along  the  grassy  plains. 

Sir  J.  Davies. 

[The  nymphs']  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
the  one  representing  the  powers  of  nature,  the  other 
personifying  tribes,  races,  cities,  &c.  Among  the 
former,  the  Naiads  inhabited  the  streams,  the  Oreads 
the  mountains,  the  Dryads  the  woods,  the  Hama- 
dryads trees,  with  which  they  were  born  and  died. 
The  Oceanides  were  nymphs  of  the  ocean  ;  the  Pota- 
ineides  inhabited  the  rivers ;  the  Napseje  dwelt  in 
forests,  &c.  Their  number  was  almost  infinite,  and 
they  were  represented  generally  in  the  form  of 
beautiful  maidens.— Cox.  in  Branda  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

2.  Lady. 

This  resolve  no  mortal  dame, 
None  but  those  eyes  could  have  o'ertbrown ; 
The  nymph  1  dare  not,  need  not  name.          Waller. 

A  nymph  and  swain,  Sheelah  and  Dermot  hiirht, 
Who  wont  to  weed  the  court  of  Gosford  knight ; 
While  each  with  stubborn  knife  removed  the  roots, 
That  raised  between  the  stones  their  daily  shoots, 
As  at  their  work  they  sat  in  counterview, 
With  mutual  beauty  smit,  their  passion  grew. 
Sing,  heavenly  Muse,  in  sweetly-flowing  strain. 
The  soft  endearments  of  the  nymph  and  swain. 

Swift. 

3.  Pupa  of  an  insect :   (especially  of  those 
belonging  to  the  class  Neuroptera,  i.e.  the 
class  represented  by  the  dragon-flies  and 
may-flies). 

The  nymphs  of  the  libellulse  have  the  body 
short,  broad,  depressed,  and  terminated  by  a  very 
short  tail.  Their  four  teeth,  or  the  parts  analogous 
to  the  mandibles  and  jaws  of  the  perfect  insect,  are 
covered  transversely  by  the  two  shutters,  which 
have  an  almost  triangular  figure,  and  are  a  little 
vaulted.  Their  internal  sides  are  denticulated,  touch 
in  their  entire  length,  and  thus  form  a  suture,  per- 
pendicular to  the  breadth  of  the  mask.  The  anterior 
part  of  the  head,  closed  by  the  shutter,  is  properly 
called  the  forehead.  The  mask  is  in  the  form  of  a 
casque.  The  interior  of  the  mouth  of  these  nymphs 
present  us,  as  in  the  perfect  insects,  which  proceed 
from  them,  a  rounded  advancement,  almost  mem- 
branous, situated  under  the  teeth,  which  M.  La- 
treille  calls  palate,  but  which  Reaumur  considers  a 
tongue.  These  insects,  in  the  larva  and  nymph  state, 
present  a  very  singular  phenomenon  in  the  mode  in 
which  they  absorb  the  air  which  is  contained  in  the 
water.  It  is  at  the  end  of  their  body  that  the  aper- 
ture is  which  gives  entrance  to  the  water,  and  by 
which  it  is  subsequently  expelled.  This  aperture  is 
surrounded  by  five  small,  pointed  pieces,  three  of 
which  are  larger  and  triangular.  These  pieces,  when 
the  insect  closes  the  posterior  aperture  of  the  body, 
form  a  sort  of  pyrarnidical  tail.  Every  time  that  it 
wishes  to  respire  the  water,  or  eject  its  excrements, 
it  opens  this  pyramid,  expanding  its  extremity.— 
Translation  of  Cuvier's  Regne  Animal. 

STymphal.  s.  Fanciful  title  of  the  ten  di- 
visions of  a  poem  of  Drayton's,  entitled, 
'The  Muse's  Elysium,  lately  discovered 
by  a  New  Way  over  Parnassus  :  the  Pas- 
sages therein  being  the  subject  of  Ten 
sundry  Nymphul.^  leading  Three  Divine 
Poems,  Noah's  Flood  ;  Moses,  his  Birth 
and  Miracles;  David  and  Goliah.' 
i. 

This  nymphal  of  delights  doth  treat, 
Choice  beauties  and  proportions  neat, 
Of  curious  shapes  and  dainty  features, 
Described  on  two  most  perfect  creatures, 
in. 

Poetic  raptures,  sacred  fires, 
With  which  Apollo  his  inspires, 
This  nymphal.  gives  you,  and  withal 
Observes  the  Muses'  festival. 
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V. 

Of  garlands,  anadems,  and  wreaths, 
This  nymplwl  nought  but  sweetness  breathes  ; 
Presents  you  with  delicious  posies, 
And  with  powerful  simples  closes. 

VI. 

A  woodman,  fisher,  and  a  swain, 
This  nymphal  through  with  mirth  maintain  ; 
Whose  pleadings  do  the  nymphs  so  please, 
That  presently  they  give  them  bays. 

IX. 

The-  Muses  spend  their  lofty  lays 
Upon  Apollo  and  his  praise  ; 
The.  nymphs  with  gems  his  altars  build  ; 
This  nymphal  is  with  Phoobus  filled. 

Nympbish.  adj.  Relating  to,  connected  with, 
a  nymph.     Rare. 
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In  this  third  song  great  threat'nings  are, 
And  tending  all  to  nymphixh  war. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  iii.  argument. 


.  adj.     Having  the  character  of, 
likeness  to,  a  nymph. 

A  thousand  nymphlike  and  enamoured  graces. 

Drayton,  Idea,  iii. 

If  chance  with  nymphlike  step  fair  virgin  p;iss, 
What  pleasing  seem'd,  for  her  now  pleases  more, 
She  most,  and  in  her  look  sums  all  delight. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  452. 

Wympholepsy.  S.  [Gr.  Nv/i^oXs^ia,  from 
Nv/jy*/  =  nymph  (goddess),  and  \/j^ie  = 
taking,  from  root  of  Xanfiavu  =  I  take.] 
Fascination  through  a  nymph. 
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The  Greek  superstition  was  that  to  have 
seen  a  nymph  in  a  stream  or  spring  was  to 
be  fascinated  by  the  sight,  and  to  become 
mad,  or  possessed.  The  only  instance, 
however,  which  the  editor  has  seen  of  the 
word,  is  the  following  : — 
Egeria  !  sweet  creature  of  some  heart 

Which  found  no  mortal  resting-place  so  fair 
As  thine  ideal  breast ;  whate'er  thou  art 
Or  wert,— a  young  Aurora  of  the  air. 
The  nympholepsy  of  some  fond  despair; 
Or  it  might  be,  a  beauty  of  the  earth, 

Who  found  a  more  than  common  votary  there, 
Too  much  adoring;  whatsoe'er  thy  birth, 
Thou  wert  a  beautiful  thought,  arid  softly  bodied 
forth.  Byron,  Childe  Harold,  iv.  115. 
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Os.  The  vowel  so  called ;  the  fifteenth 
•  letter  in  the  English  alphabet.  As  a 
vowel  it  is  capable  of  being  sounded  by 
itself;  i.e.  of  being  treated  as  a  word  con- 
sisting of  a  single  syllable ;  that  single 
syllable  being  constituted  by  a  single  sound. 
It  is  also  the  name  of  the  letter  by  which 
the  sound  is  represented  ;  the  form  of 
that  letter  being  nearly  that  of  a  circle. 
Hence,  its  application  as  the  name  of  a 
space  enclosed  by  a  circular,  or  approxi- 
mately circular,  boundary. 

Can  this  cockpit  hold 

The  vasty  field  of  France  ?  or  may  we  cram, 
Within  this  wooden  O,  the  very  casques, 
That  did  affright  the  air  at  Agincourt  ? 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  prologue. 
O.  s.  [from  0  the  cypher.']     Nought,  in  the 
sense  of  Nothing. 

Now  thou  art  an  O  without  a  figure.  I  am  better 
than  thou  art ;  I  am  a  fool,  thou  art  nothing.  — 
Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  4.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

O.  inter j.     Same  as  O  h. 

Why  should  you  fall  into  so  deep  an  O  7 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  3. 

(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

O  that  we,  who  have  resisted  all  the  designs  of  his 
love,  would  now  try  to  defeat  that  of  his  anger ! — 
Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

O  !  were  he  present,  that  his  eyes  and  hands 
Might  see,  and  urge,  the  death  which  he  commands. 
Dry  den,  Translation  from  Ovid, 

Canace  to  Macareus. 

The  seven  Antiphones,  or  alternate  hymn  of  seven 
verses,  &c.,  sung  by  the  choir  in  the  time  of  Advent, 
was.called  O  from  beginning  with  such  exclamation. 
— Jacob,  Law  Dictionary. 
O.  s.     ?  Circle ;  ?  stud. 

Yon  fiery  oes  and  eyes  of  light. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  iii.  2. 
The  colours  that  shew  best  by  candle-light,  are 
white,  carnation,  and  a  kind  of  sea-water  green ; 
and  oes  or  spangs,  as  they  are  of  no  great  cost,  so 
are  they  of  most  glory.— Bacon,  Essays,  Of  Masques 
ami  Triumphs, 
With  silver  OPS  and  spangles  overrun. 

J.  Davies,  Micrpcosmos,  p.  233:  1605. 
D'Ewes'  Journal  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Parliaments 
(p.  65(i),  mentions  a  patent  to  make  spangles  and  oes 
of  gold ;  and  he  thinks  that  haberdashers  call  small 
curtain  rings  O's  as  being  circular.— Toilet,  as  quoted 
in  the  notes  on  the  passage  from  Shakespear. 
O.  pr.     One. 

We  pray  God  that  al  zour  laboure  in  the  world 
may  rest  on  God.  wheech  joyned  be  the  corner  ston 
Crist  the  to  walles  of  Jewes  and  Hethen  into  o 
Feith.— Capgrave,  Chronicle  of  England,  dedica- 
tion. 

O  yes.  [N.Fr.  oyez  =  hear  ye  ;  impera- 
tive of  oi/er  =  hear.]  This  is  the  intro- 
duction to  any  proclamation  or  advertise- 
ment given  by  the  public  criers  both  in 
England  and  Scotland.  It  is  thrice  re- 
peated. 

O  yes !  if  any  happy  eye 
This  rovinic  wanton  shall  descry; 
!.'•(  the  tinder  surely  know 
Mine  is  the  wag.  Crashaw. 
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Used  substantially ;  i.e.  the  word  itself  is 
dealt  with  as  in  '  ifs  and  aw.?,'  &c. 

Faries,  black,  grey,  green,  and  white, 
Attend  your  office  and  your  quality. 
Crier  Hobgoblin,  make  the  fairy  O  yes. 

Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  v.  5. 

Oad.  s.     See  Wo  ad. 

Oaf.  s.     [see  under  2,  and  Wedgwood.] 

1.  Dolt;  blockhead;  idiot. 

The  fear  of  breeding  fools 

And  ophs.    Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Night  Walker. 
He,  who  when  cool  is  a  mere  oaf.  may  be  quite 
humorous  in  his  cups.  —  Philosophical  Letters  on 
Physiognomy,  p.  76. 

2.  Changeling  ;    foolish  child    left    by    the 
fairies.     This  is  the  original  meaning  of 
the  word,  though  now,  owing  to  the  change 
of  sound  and  spelling,  it  is  wholly  obsolete  ; 
indeed,  its  identity  with  elf  is  completely 
disguised.     See  extract  from  Wedgwood. 
The  extract  from  Drayton  stands  as  in  the 
previous  editions  of  this  Dictionary.  In  the 
older  editions,  however,  of  Drayton  him- 
self, the  spelling  is  alph,  and  aulph.    For 
the  adjectival  construction  ouphen,  in  the 
second  extract  from  Shakespear,  orphan, 
with  doubtful  taste,  has  been  proposed. 

These,  when  a  child  haps  to  be  got, 
Which  after  proves  an  idiot. 
When  folk  perceives  it  thriveth  not, 

The  fault  therein  to  smother : 
Some  silly  doating  brainless  calf, 
That  understands  things  by  the  half, 
Says  that  the  fairy  left  this  oaf, 

And  took  away  the  other.     Drayton,  Nymphidia. 

Nan  Page  . . .  and  my  little  son,  we'll  dress 
Like  urchins,  ouphes,  and  fairies,  green  and  white. 
Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  4. 

Fairies,  black,  gray,  green,  and  white, 
Ye  moonshine  revellers,  and  shades  of  night, 
You  ouphen  heirs  of  fixed  destiny, 
Attend  your  office.  Ibid.  v.  5. 

[Out/ [was]  formerly  more  correctly  written  auf,ouph, 
from  Old  Norse  alfr,  an  elf  or  fairy.  When  an  in- 
fant was  found  to  be  an  idiot  it  was  supposed  to  be  an 
imp  left  by  the  fairies,  in  the  room  of  the  proper 
child  carried  away  to  their  own  country,  whence  an 
idiot  is  sometimes  called  a  channeling,  a  term  ex- 
plained by  Bailey,  a  child  changed,  also  a  fool,  a  silly 
fellow  or  wench. — Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  Englisli 
Etymology.] 

Oak.  s.  [A.S.  ac.]  Tree  so  called,  of  the 
genus  Quercus  robur.  See  extract  from 
Selby. 

He  return'd  with  his  brows  bound  with  oak. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  i.  3. 
He  lay  along 

Under  an  oak,  whose  antique  root  peeps  out 
Upon  the  brook  tliat  brawls  along  this  wood. 

Id.,  As  you  liko  it,  ii.  1. 
The  monarch  oak,  the  patriarch  of  the  trees, 
Shoots  rising  up  and  spreads  by  slow  degrees  : 
Three  centuries  he  grows,  and  three  he  stays 
Supreme  in  state,  and  in  three  more  decays. 

Drydtn,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  1058. 
An  oak,  growing  from  a  plant  to  a  great  tree,  and 
then  lopped,  is  still  the  same  oak. — Locke. 
A  light,  earthy,  stony,  and  sparry  matter,  in- 
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crusted  and  affixed  to  oak  leaves. — Woodward,  On 
Fossils. 

Let  India  boast  her  plants,  nor  envy  we 
The  weepintt  amber  and  the  balmy  tree, 
While  by  our  oaks  the  precious  loads  are  born, 
And  realms  commanded  which  those  trees  adorn. 

Pope,  Witulsor  Forest.  29. 
Britannia  needs  no  bulwark, 

No  towers  along  the  steep ; 
Her  march  is  o'er  the  mountain-wave, 

Her  home  is  on  the  deep  ; 
With  thunders  from  her  native  oak 

She  quells  the  floods  below  ; 
As  they  sweep  through  the  deep 

While  the  stormy  tempests  blow. 
While  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long, 

And  the  stormy  tempests  blow. 

Campbell,  Ye  Mariners  of  England. 

Of  this  . . .  genus  Britain  can  only  claim  two  as 
truly  indigenous  to  her  soil ;  these  two,  however,  (if 
indeed,  specifically  distinct)  are  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant of  their  kind. . . .  The  rest  of  the  oaks, . .  . 
amounting,  we  believe,  to  upwards  of  a  hundred  and 
•  fifty  species,  are  all  of  exotic  origin. ...  Of  the  Eu- 
ropean species,  the  next  in  rank  to  the  common  oak, 
in  point  of  magnitude  and  properties,  is  the  Quercus 
cerris,  Turkey  oak.  ...  Of  the  evergreen,  or  Ilex 
division,  the  common  evergreen  oak,  Quercus  Ilex, 
...  is  the  only  one  that  has  been  planted  to  any  ex- 
tent  Of  the  various  North- American  oaks,  many 

are  distinguished  for  the  beauty  of  their  foliage. . . . 
By  many  modern  botanists,  our  common  oak,  the 
Quercus  Robur  of  Linnaeus,  is  supposed  to  include 
two  distinct  species,  distinguished  from  each  other 
by  the  following  characters :  the  one  of  which  the 
acorns  are  supported  on  short  stems  .  .  .  and  the 
leaves  subsessile, . . .  the  other  with  the  fruit  sessile 
but  the  leaves  petiolated  ;  to  the  first,  which  is  the 
prevailing  kind  in  Britain,  and  .which  we  may  term 
the  common  oak,  they  give  the  title  of  Quercus  pe- 
dunculata ;  to  the  second,  which  is  also  met  with  in 
many  parts,  and  is  frequently  found  growing  com- 
mingled with  the  other  kind,  that  of  Sessiliflora. — 
Selby,  British  Forest  Trees. 

Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element  in 
a  compound. 

The  fruit  of  the  oak  evergreen  [see  Ilex]  'is  an 
acorn  like  the  common  oak.  The  wood  of  this  tree 
is  accounted  very  good  for  many  sorts  of  tools  and 
utensils  ;  and  affords  the  most  durable  charcoal  in 
the  world. — Miller. 

Felling  of  oaks.  In  the  following  extract,  as 
is  learned  from  the  entry  in  Nares,  it 
means  sea-sickness,  or  vomiting  generally. 

They  call  it  the  felling  of  oaks  merrilie.—  WitJial, 
Dictionarie,  p.  39 :  1608.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Oakappie.  s.  Spongy  excrescence  growing 
on  the  leaves  and  leafstalks  of  the  oak, 
being  a  gall  produced  from  the  puncture  of 
an  insect  of  the  genus  Cynips. 

Another  kind  of  excrescence  is  an  exudation  of 
plants  joined  with  putrefaction ,,  as  in  oakapples, 
which  are  found  chiefly  upon  the  leaves  of  oaks. — 
Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

The  oak-apple  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  those 
beautiful  little  excrescences  so  common  upon  the 
under  side  of  the  leaves  of  the  oak,  and  known  by 
the  name  of  galls  and  spangles;  they  [the  oak- 
apples]  are  the  nidi  of  different  species  of  Cynips 
produced  by  the  puncture  of  the  ovipositor  of  the 
female. .  .  .  The  oak-apple  is  also  formed  by  the 
puncture  of  a  cynips  upon  the  twigs  of^Quercus 
pedunculata.  It  rises  rapidly,  is  usually  spheroidal, 
in  size  about  one  or  two  inches  in  diameter. . . .  The 
341 
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oak-apples  are  very  astringent,  containing  tannic 
acid,  and  may  be  used  in  dyeing,  making  ink,  and 
staining. — W.  C.  Johnson,  Farmer's  Cyclopedia. 
(See  also  under  Oaknut.) 

Oak-bark,  s.  Bark  of  the  oak-tree,  used  in 
tanning. 

The  barks  replete  with  the  tannin  principle  should 
be  stripped  with  hatchets  and  bills  from  the  trunk 
and  branches  of  the  trees  in  spring,  when  their  sap 
flows  most  freely.  The  average  quantity  of  oak-bark 
obtained  from  our  forests  is  estimated  at  one  hun- 
dred ana  fifty  thousand  tons  annually,  of  which 
Ireland  and  Scotland  furnish  but  a  very  small  quan- 
tity.— P.  L.  Simmonds,  Commercial  Products  of  the 
Vegetable  Kingdom,  p.  492 :  1854. 

Oak-leaf,  s.  Leaf  of  oak  :  (common  in  the 
plural). 

As  a  manure,  oak-leaves  are  much  more  valuable 
than  sawdust. . . .  Like  all  other  kinds  of  wood-ash, 
that  of  oakwood  contains  comparatively  little  phos- 
phoric acid. — Morton,  Cyclopcedia  of  Agriculture. 
Oak-leather,  s.     See  extract. 

Oak  leather  [is]  a  kind  of  fungus-spawn,  found  in 

old  oaks,  having,  when  removed,   somewhat   the 

appearance  of  white  kid  leather.    It  is  sometimes 

used  for  spreading  plasters  on. — Brands  and  Cox, 

Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Oak-nut,  s.    ?  Oakgall ;  if  not,  a  monstrous 

form  sometimes  assumed  by  the  acorn-cups. 

No  tree  beareth  so  many  bastard  fruits  as  the 
oak:  for,  besides  its  acorns,  it  beareth  galls,  oak- 
apples,  oak-nuts,  which  are  inflammable,  and  oak 
berries,  sticking  close  to  the  body  of  the  tree  with- 
out stalk.  —  Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental 
History. 

Oaken,  adj.  Made  of  oak ;  gathered  from 
oak. 

No  nation  doth  equal  England  for  oaken  timber 
wherewith  to  build  ships. — Bacon ,  A  dvice  to  Villiers. 

I  am  the  Power 
Of  this  fair  wood,  and  like  an  oaken  bower. 

Milton,  Arcades,  44. 

Clad  in  white  velvet  all  their  troop  they  led, 
With  each  an  oaken  chaplet  on  his  head. 

Dryden,  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  252. 

An  oaken  garland,  to  be  worn  on  festivals,  was  the 
recompence  of  one  who  had  covered  a  citizen  in 
battle. — Addison. 

He  snatched  a  good  tough  oaken  cudgel  and  began 
to  brandish  it. — Arbuthnot,  History  of  John  Bull. 

An  oaken,  broken,  elbow-chair, 
A  caudle-cup  without  an  ear, 
A  battered,  shattered,  ash  bed-stead,  . . . 
A  pair  of  tongs,  but  out  of  joint, 
A  backsword  poker  without  point, 
Will  suit  your  lordship  for  a  shift, 
Why  not  as  well  as  Dr.  Swift  ?  Swift. 

Oakenpin.  s.     Apple  so  called. 

Oakenpin,  so  called  from  its  hardness,  is  a  lasting 
fruit,  yields  excellent  liquor,  and  is  near  the  nature 
of  the  Westbury  apple,  though  not  in  form. — Mor- 
timer, Husbandry. 
Oakling.  *.     Young  oak. 

There  was  lately  an  avenue  of  four  leagues  in 
length,  and  fifty  paces  in  breadth,  planted  with 
young  oaklings.— Evelyn,  Sylva,  b.  i.  ch.ix.  §  3. 
Oaktree.  s.     Oak. 

The  oak-tree  hath  male  flowers,  or  katkins,  which 
consist  of  a  great  number  of  small  slender  threads. 
The  embryos,  which  are  produced  at  remote  dis- 
tances from  these  on  the  same  tree,  do  afterwards 
become  acorns,  which  are  produced  in  hard  scaly 
cups ;  the  leaves  are  sinuated.  The  species  are  five. 
— Miller. 
Used  adjectivally. 

The  clayey  band,  from  which  the  name  Weald  clay 
is  derived,  is  in  some  respects  the  least  remarkable 
portion  of  the  formation,  as  it  presents  no  character 
on  the  surface  except  being  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  the  oak,  whence  it  was  originally  called  by  Dr. 
Mantell  the  oak-tree  clay.  It  abounds  with  fossils, 
but  they  are  for  the  most  part  badly  preserved,  and 
consist  chiefly  of  fragments  of  freshwater  shells.  — 
Ansted,  Geology,  Introductory,  Descriptive,  and 
Practical,  pt.  ii.  ch.  xxviii. 

Oakum.  *.  [  ?  ]  Cords  untwisted  and  re- 
duced to  hemp,  with  which,  mingled  with 
pitch,  leaks  are  stopped. 

They  make  their  oakum,  wherewith  they  chalk  the 
seams  of  the  ships,  of  old,  sere  and  weather-beaten 
ropes,  when  they  are  over  spent  and  grown  so  rot- 
ten as  they  serve  for  no  other  use  but  to  make 
rotten  oakum,  which  moulders  and  washes  a  way  with 
every  sea  as  the  ships  labour  and  are  tossed.— Sir  W. 
Raleigh. 
Some  drive  old  oakum  through  each  scam  and 

rift ; 

Their  left  hand  does  the  calking-iron  guide ; 
The  rattling  mallet  with  the  right  they  lift. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  cxlvi. 

Black  or  tarred  oakum  is  that  which  is  formed 

from  old  tarred  ropes.     White  oakum,  is  that  which 

is  fortu-'il  from  untarrod  ropes. — Falconer,  Marine 

Jjictiuna,  a.  (.Uumey.) 
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Oaky.  adj.    Having  the  nature  of  oak. 

I  tell  you  of  the  oaky,  rocky,  flinty  hearts  of  m-n 
turned  into  flesh.— Bishop  Hall,  Estate  of  a  Chris- 
tian. 

Oar.  s.  [A.S.  dr.']  Implement  used  for 
propelling  boats,  barges,  and  galleys :  (see 
last  extract). 

The  oars  were  silver, 

Which  to  the  tune  of  flutes  kept  stroke,  and  made 
The  water,  which  they  beat,  to  follow  faster, 
As  amorous  of  their  strokes. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  2. 
In  shipping  such  as  this,  the  Irish  kern 

And  untaught  Indian,  on  the  stream  did  glide, 
E'er  sharp-keel'd  boats  to  stem  the  flood  did  learn, 

Or  fin-like  oars  did  spread  from  either  side. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis.  clvii. 

The  flat  part,  which  is  dipped  in  the  water,  is 
called  the  blade,  and  that  which  is  within  the  board 
is  termed  the  loom,  whose  extremity  being  small 
enough  to  be  grasped  by  the  rowers,  is  called  the 
handle.  To  push  the  vessel  forwards  by  this  instru- 
ment, the  rowers  turn  their  backs  forwards,  and 
dipping  the  blade  of  the  oar  in  the  water,  pull  the 
handle  forward,  so  that  the  blade  at  the  same  time 
may  move  aft  in  the  water.  But  since  the  blade 
cannot  be  so  moved  without  striking  the  water,  this 
impulsion  is  the  same  as  if  the  water  were  to  strike 
the  blade  from  the  stern  towards  the  head ;  the 
vessel  is  therefore  necessarily  moved  according  to 
the  direction.  Hence  it  follows  that  she  will  advance 
with  the  greater  rapidity,  by  as  much  as  the  oar 
strikes  the  water  more  forcibly;  consequently,  an 
oar  acts  upon  the  side  of  a  boat  or  vessel  like  a  lever 
of  the  second  class,  whose  fulcrum  is  the  station 
upon  which  the  oar  rests  on  the  boat's  gunwale. — 
L.  Hebert,  The  Engineers'  and  Mechanics'  Encyclo- 
pedia, p.  196. 

As  the  first  element  in  a  compound. 

So  tow'rds  a  ship  the  oar-finn'd  gallies  ply, 
Which  wanting  sea  to  ride,  or  wind  to  fly, 
Stands  but  to  fall  revenged  on  those  who  dare 
Tempt  the  last  fury  of  extreme  despair. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Cooper's  Hill. 

An  oar  in  every  boat.  Excessive  action,  as 
interference  with  every  man's  business,  or 
aiming  at  many  objects. 

Lodge  for  his  oar  in  every  paper  boat, 
He  that  turns  over  Galen  every  day, 
To  sit  and  simper  Euphues'  legacie. 

Jtetumfrom  Parnassus :  1606. 

(NaresbyH.andW.) 
Oar.  v.  n.     Row. 

He  more  undaunted  on  the  ruin  rode, 
And  oar'd  with  labouring  arms  along  the  flood. 

Pope. 
Oar.  v.  a.     Impel  by  rowing. 

His  bold  head 

'Bpve  the  contentious  waves  he  kept,  and  oar'd 
Himself  with  his  good  arms  in  lusty  strokes 
To  the  shore.  Shakespear,  Tempest,  ii.  1. 

Oarweed.  s.  Sea- weed  so  called;  of  the 
genus  Laminaria. 

The  Laminarise,  or  oarweeds,  are  the  largest  of  all 
sea-plants.  Their  stout  woody  stems,  and  broad, 
ribbon-like,  glossy  olive-leaver,  must  be  familiar  to 
everyone.  When  seen  through  clear  water,  as  you 
pass  over  them  in  a  boat,  they  form  a  picture  re- 
sembling a  miniature  forest  of  palm  trees. . . .  None 
of  those  of  our  climate  attain  a  length  of  more  than 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet. . .  .  But  these  are  pigmies 
compared  to  some  of  the  gigantic  Laminarise  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  and  Atlantic. —  W.  H.  Harvey,  The 
Sea-side  Book,  p.  69 :  1849. 

Gary.  adj.     Havinpr  the  form  or  use  of  oars. 

The  swan  with  arched  neck, 
Between  her  white  wings  mantling,  proudly  rows 
Her  state  with  oary  feet. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  438. 
His  hair  transforms  to  down,  his  fingers  meet, 
In  skinny  films,  and  shape  his  oary  feet. 

Addison,  Translation  from  Ovid, 
Metamorplioses,  b.  ii. 

Oasis,  s.  [Coptic.]  Fertile  spot  surrounded 
by  an  arid  desert. 

E'en  where  Arabia's  arid  waste  entombs 
Whole  caravans,  the  given  oasis  blooms. 

J.  Holland,  Jlopas  of  Matrimony :  1822. 
They  are  like:moa«s  in  the  desert.— Abstract  of 
the  Proceedings  of  the  /Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel,  p.  134 :  1S215. 

Oast.  s.  [Dutch,  oost.']  Kiln  for  drying  hops. 
Empty  the  binn  into  a  hop  bag,  and  carry  them 
immediately  to  the  oast  or  kiln,  to  be  dried. — Mor- 
timer, Husbandry. 

Oasthouse.  s.  Building  for  oasts  or  hop- 
kilns. 

The  hops  are  measured  off,  and  taken  to  oast- 
houses  twice  a  day,  according  to  the  construction 
and  capacity  of  the  oasts.  .. .  The  groat  object  with 
the  hop-drier  is  to  get  rid  of  the  reek  or  condensed 
vapour,  from  the,  green  hops  as  quickly  as  possible  ; 
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and  the  oast-houses  should  be  constructed  to  effect 
this  object  perfectly. — Morton,  Cyclopaedia  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Oat.  s.  [A.S.  ata,  plural  atas.~\  In  the  pre- 
vious editions  this  is  treated  as  a  word 
rarely  found  in  the  singular  number  except 
in  composition  ;  Oats  being  entered  sepa- 
rately with  the  well-known  definition,  '  A 
grain  which  in  England  is  generally  given 
to  horses,  but  in  Scotland  supports  the 
people.' 

The  oats  have  eaten  the  horses.  —  Shakespear, 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 

His  horse's  allowance  of  oats  and  beans  was 
greater  than  the  journey  required.— Swift. 

The  word  oats,  however,  is  collective  ra- 
ther than  plural.  As  such,  it  is  in  the  same 
predicament  as  wheat,  barley,  and  rye ; 
differing  from  them  in  taking  a  plural  form, 
whereas  the  others  (though  just  as  collec- 
tive in  sense)  are  singular.  Yet,  when  we 
talk  of  different  kinds  of  wheat,  &c.,  such 
as  the  white  wheats,  the  red  wheats,  and 
the  like,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the 
plural ;  and,  in  like  manner,  mutatis  mu- 
tandis, the  varieties  of  the  oat  are  gene- 
rally spoken  of  in  the  singular.  See  ex- 
tract from  Johnson.  Again,  the  old  story 
of  the  man  who,  in  trying  the  experiment 
of  bringing  his  horse  to  live  without  food, 
succeeded  in  reducing  him  to  an  oat  a  day, 
when  the  poor  beast  died,  shows  that  even 
grains  may  be  spoken  of.  When  this  is  the 
case,  from  its  collective  form  being  plural, 
it  is  in  a  better  condition  than  that  of 
wheat,  or  rye,  where  we  must  use  the  cir- 
cumlocution '  grain  of.' 

1.  Grain  producing  it,  so  called;  plant. 

The  chief  of  the  oats  cultivated  for  their  seeds  are 
1.  The  Avena  sativa,  or  common  oat.  2.  The  Avena 
orientals,  or  Tartarian  oat.  3.  Avena  strigosa,  or 
bristle-pointed  oat.  4.  Avena  brevis,  or  short  oat. 
5.  Avena  nuda,  or  naked  oat. . . .  By  cultivation,  dif- 
ference of  soil,  and  climate,  and  other  causes,  the 
common  oat  has  produced  several  varieties  which 
have  been  divided  . . .  into  three  classes— the  black, 
the  grey,  and  the  white. — C.  W.  Johnson,  Farmer's 
Cyclopaedia. 

2.  Oaten  pipe.     Rhetorical. 

But  now  my  oat  proceeds.       Milton,  Lycidas,  88. 
Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element  in 
a  compound. 

It  is  bare  mechanism,  no  otherwise  produced  than 
the  turning  of  a  wild  oatbeard,  by  the  insinuation 
of  the  particles  of  moisture. — Locke. 

For  your  loan  cattle,  fodder  them  with  barley 
straw  first,  and  the  oat  straw  last. — Mortimer,  HuS' 
bandry. 

Wild  oats.  Spendthrift ;  prodigal ;  rake ; 
dissipated  person.  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  original  sense ;  afterwards,  when 
the  origin  of  the  word  become  uncertain 
(if  ever  it  was  otherwise)  wild  oats  meant 
the  loose  habits  of  youth.  To  sow  these, 
seems  to  have  meant  bury,  to  get  rid  of 
them,  to  convert  them  into  something  use- 
ful :  hence,  to  sow,  or  have  sown,  one's 
wild  oats  =  to  reform. 

The  tailors  now-a-days  are  compelled  to  excogi- 
tate, invent,  and  imagine  diversities  of  fashions  for 
apparel,  that  they  may  satisfie  the  foolish  desire  of 
certain  light  brains  and  wild  oats,  which  are  alto- 
gether given  to  newfangleness.  —  Jiecon,  Works. 
(Nares  by  II.  and  W.) 

Well,  go  to,  wild  oats,  spendthrift,  prodigal.— 
How  a  Man  may  choose  a  good  Wife :  1602.  (Nares 
by  H.  and  W.) 

Grant  that  in  the  stables,  Adolphus  Samuel  Poole 
had  picked  up  some  wild  oats — he  had  sown  them 
now.  Bygones  were  bygones.  He  had  made  a  very 
prudent  marriage.  Mrs.  Poole  was  a  sensible  wo- 
man—had  rendered  him  domestic,  and  would  keep 
him  straight.— Lord  Lytton,  What  will  he  do  with 
it '!  b.vii.  ch.  v. 

Oatcake,  s.     Cake  made  of  the  meal  of  oats. 
Take  a  blue  stone  they  make  haver  or  oatcakes  oil, 
paid  lay  it_upon  the  cros_s  bars  of  iron.— Peac/utm. 
Oaten,  adj.     Made  of  oats  ;  bearing  oats. 

When  shepherds  pipe  on  oaten  straws, 
And  merry  larks  are  ploughmen's  clocks. 

Skalcespeur,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  v.  2,  song. 

Catgrass.  s.    Species  of  grass,  either  actually 
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the  cultivated  oat  in  a  wild  state,  or  a 
species  akin  to  it,  or  species  resembling  it; 
mostly,  but  not  always,  of  the  genus 
Avena. 

Golden  oat,  or  yellow  oat-grass  (Avena  flavescens) 
is  one  of  those  grasses  which  nover  thrive  when  cul- 
tivated simply 'by  itself.  ...Meadow  oat-grass... 
(  \vena  pratensis)  is  found  more  on  chalky  than  on 

any  other  kind  of  soils Downy  oatgrass  (Avena 

pubesoens)  has  properties  which  recommend  it  to  the 
notice  of  the  agriculturist,  being  hardy  and  a  small 
impoverisher  of  the  soil ;  the  reproductive  power  is 
also  considerable,  though  the  foliage  does  not  attain 
to  a  great  length  if  left  growing.— C.  W.  Johnson, 
Tfie  Farmer's  Cyclopedia. 

Oatb.  s.     [A.S.  «]>.]     Solemn  declaration  to 
which  God  is  called  as  witness. 

Read  over  Julia's  heart,  thy  first  best  love, 
For  whose  dear  sake  thou  then  didst  rend  thy  faith 
Into  a  thousand  oatjis ;  and  all  those  oaths 
Descended  into  perjury  to  love  me. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  v.  4. 

We  have  consultations,  which  inventions  shall  be 
published,  which  not :  and  take  an  oath  of  secrecy 
for  the  concealing  of  those  which  we  think  fit  to 
keep  secret.— Bacon. 

Those  called  to  any  office  of  trust  are  bound  by 
an  oath  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  it :  but  an  oath 
is.an  appeal  to  God,  and  therefore  can  have  no  in- 
fluence, except  upon  those  who  believe  that  he  is. — 
Swift. 

The  formal  profession  therefore,  or  oath  of  subjec- 
tion, is  nothing  more  than  a  declaration  in  words  of 
what  was  before  implied  in  law.  Which  occasions 
Kir  Edward  Coke  very  justly  to  observe,  that '  All 
subjects  are  equally  bounden  to  their  allegiance,  as 
if  they  had  taken  the  oath ;  because  it  is  written  by 
the  finger  of  law  in  their  hearts,  and  the  taking  of 
the  corporal  oath  is  but  an  outward  declaration  of 
the  same.'  The  sanction  of  an  oath,  it  is  true,  in 
case  of  violation  of  duty,  makes  the  guilt  still  more 
accumulated,  by  superadding  perjury  to  treason: 
but  it  does  not  increase  the  civil  obligation  to  loyal- 
ty ;  it  only  strengthens  the  social  tie  by  uniting  it 
with  that  of  religion.— Sir  W.  Blackstone,  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Laws  of  England,  b.  i.  ch.  x. 

An  affirmation  or  denial  of  anything,  before  one 
or  more  persons  who  have  authority  to  administer 
the  same,  for  the  discovery  and  advancement  of 
truth  and  right,  calling  God  to  witness  that  the 
testimony  is  true :  therefore  it  is  termed  Sacramen- 
tum,  a  holy  band  or  tie  :  it  is  called  a  corporal  oath, 
because  the  witness  when  he  swears  lays  his  right 
hand  on  the  holy  Evangelists,  or  the  New  Testament. 
...  All  oaths  must  be  lawful,  allowed  by  the  common 
law,  or  some  statute ;  if  they  are  administered  by 
persons  in  a  private  capacity,  or  not  duly  authorized, 
they  are  coram  non  judice,  and  void ;  and  those  ad- 
ministering them  are  guilty  of  a  high  contempt,  for 
doing  it  without  warrant  of  law,  and  punishable  by 
fine  and  imprisonment. — Jacob,  Law  Dictionary. 

By  the  term  oath,  taken  in  its  largest  sense,  is 
universally  understood,  a  ceremony  composed  of 
words  and  gestures,  by  means  of  which  the  Almighty 
is  engaged  eventually  to  inflict  on  the  taker  of  the 
oath,  or  swearer,  as  he  is  called,  punishment,  in 
quantity  and  quality,  liquidated,  or  more  commonly 
inliquidated,  in  the  event  of  his  doing  something 
which  he,  the  swearer,  at  the  same  time  and  thereby 
engages  not  to  do,  or  omitting  to  do  something 
which  he  in  like  manner  engages  to  do.  Correlative 
to  the  term  oath  is  the  term  perjury,  and  its  con- 
juaates  to  perjure  oneself,  perjured,  perjurious; 
among  which  perjury  is  understood  positive  or 
negative,  which  stands  in  opposition  to  the  conduct 
eneaged  for.  as  above. — J.  Bentham,  Swear  not  at 
all,  §  1. 

Testimony  on  oath  is  commonly  regarded  as  far 
more  to  be  relied  on — other  points  being  equal— 
than  any  that  is  not  sworn  to.  This,  however,  holds 
good,  not  universally,  but  only  in  respect  to  certain 
intermediate  characters  between  the  truly  respect- 
able and  the  worthless.  For  these  latter  will  not 
scruple  to  take  a  false  oath.  ...  An  upright  man. 
again,  considers  himself  as  virtually  on  his  oath 
whenever  he  makes  a  deliberate  solemn  assertion. — 
Archbishop  Wliately,  Elements  of  Rlietoric,  pt.  i. 
ch.  ii.  §  4. 
Used  as  the  first  element  in  a  compound. 

All  the  oath-rites  said, 
I  then  ascended  her  adorned  bed.  Chapman. 

Oatbable.  adj.     Capable  of  having  an  oath 
administered.     Rare. 

You're  not  oatJwble, 
Although  1  know  you'll  swear 
luto  strong  shudders  th'  immortal  gods. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Atliens,  iv.  3. 
Oatbbreakingr.  s.     Perjury  ;  violation  of  an 
oath. 

His  oathbrcnkinq  he  mended  thus, 
By  now  forswearing  that  he  is  forsworn. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  ii.  4. 

Oatmeal,  .v.     Flour  made  by  grinding  oats. 

O-itiiirat  and  butter,  outwardly  applied,  dry  the 
scab  on  the  head.— Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature  and 
Choice  of  A I  intents. 
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Our  neighbours  tell  me  oft,  in  joking  talk, 
Of  ashes,  leather,  oatmeal,  bran,  and  chalk. 

Gay,  Shfplterd's  Week,  Tuesday,  43. 
As  a  slang  terra. 

Swagger  in  my  pot-meals, 
Damme's  rank  with 
Do  mad  prank  with 
Roaring  boys  and  oatmeals. 

Ford,  Sun's  Darling,  i.  1.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Oatmait.  s.     [?  two  words  rather  than   a 
compound.]     Malt  made  of  oats. 

In  Kent  they  brew  with  one  half  oatma.lt,  and  the 
other  half  barleyrnalt. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 
Ob-.  A  prefix  in  composition,  of  Latin  origin. 
The  ordinary  translation  of  the  word  ob 
(which,  as  a  separate  word,  is  a  Preposi- 
tion, being  adverbial  only  in  composition), 
is  '  on  account  of; '  in  Greek  sWeat,  or  Siu  = 
through. 

In  composition  it  generally  suggests  the 
notion  of  action  in  the  way  of  resistance, 
opposition,  obstacular  obstinacy  ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  this  is  the  primary  mean- 
ing, on  account  of  being  a  secondary  one. 
The  sequence  of  ideas  is,  doubtless,  as  fol- 
lows— in  the  way,  as  that  which  meets,  as 
that  which  by  its  interference  acts  as  a  cauxe 
or  condition.  Compare  the  Latin  propter, 
also  rendered  on  account  of,  with  prope  = 
near ;  also  the  English  gain,  in  against, 
and  gainsay ;  this  latter  word  representing 
the  class  of  compounds  with  which  those 
with  ob  most  closely  coincides. 

It  is,  of  course,  before  the  vowels,  li- 
quids, and  (among  the  mutes)  before,  v,  and 
s,  that  the  b,  most  especially  remains  unal- 
tered. Before  p,  it  becomes  p,  as  in  op- 
pose ;  and  c  before  the  sound  of  k,  as 
oc-cur.  This  is  what  we  expect ;  the  rule 
for  such  a  series  of  accommodations  being 
one  of  great  generality.  In  the  compounds 
of  ob,  however,  it  is  less  stringently  ad- 
hered to  than  in  most  other  words. 
Ob-and-Sol.  s.  Marginal  abbreviation  for 
Objection  and  Solution;  in  Latin, 
objectio,  solutio. 

Bale,  Erasmus,  &c.,  explode  as  a  vast  ocean  of  obs 
and  sols,  school  divinity  ;  a  labyrinth  of  intricable 
questions. — Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  to  the 
Reader,  p.  70.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Minerva  does  not  all  her  treasures  rivet 
Into  the  scenes  of  obs  and?  sols. 

Whiting,  Albion  and  Bellarna :  1638. 

(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
To  pass  for  deep  and  learned  scholars, 
Although  but  paltry  ob-and-solers, 
As  if  th'  unseasonable  fools 
Had  been  a  coursing  in  the  schools. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  iii.  2, 121.  (Nares 

by  H.  and  W.) 
The  youth  is  in  a  woful  case, 
Whilst  he  should  give  us  sols  and  obs, 
He  brings  us  in  simple  bobs, 
And  fathers  them  on  Mr.  Hobs. 

Loyal  Songs,  vol.  ii.  p.  217.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Obambulation.  s.  [Lat.  obambulatio,  -onis ; 

from  ambulo  =  I  walk.]     Act  of  walking 

about. 

Impute  all  these  obambulations  and  nightwalks  to 
the  quick  and  fiery  atoms,  which  did  abound  in  our 
Don. — Gayton,  Festivous  Notes  on  Don  Quixote,  p. 
217:  1654. 

Obarni.  s.     Drink  (?  kind)  so  called. 

Carmen 
Are   got  into  the   yellow  starch ;    and   chimney 

sweepers 

To  their  tobacco  and  strong  waters,  hum, 
Meath  and  obarni.  B.  Jonson,  Devil  is  an  Ass,  i.  1. 

With  spiced  meades  (wholesome  but  clear), 
As  meade  obarne,  and  meade  cherunk, 
And  the  base  quasse  by  peasants  drunk. 

Pymlico,  or  Runne  Redcap,  as  cited  by  Gifford  in 
B.  Jonson,  vol.  vii.  p.  2H.  (Nares  by  H.and  W.) 
Obdormition.  s.   [Lat.  obdormio,  from  dor- 
mio  -  sleep :  the  force  of  ob  here  is  that  of 
the  English  off,  obdormit  hesternam  crapu- 
lam  =  he  sleeps  off  yesterday's  drunken- 
ness.]    Sleep ;  rest ;  repose. 

A  peaceable  obdnrmition  in  thy  bed  of  ease  and 

honour. — Bishop  flail,  Contemplations,  b.  iv. 

Obduce.  v.  a.     [Lat.  obduco,  pass.  part,  ob- 

ductus.']     Draw  over  as  a  covering. 
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No  animal  exhibits  its  face  in  the  native  colour 
of  its  skin  but  man ;  all  others  are  covered  with 
feathers,  hair,  or  a  cortex  that  is  obduced  over  the 
cutis.— Hale. 

Obduct.  v.  a.     Obduce.    Rare. 

Men  are  left-handed  when  the  liver  is  on  the  right 
side,  yet  so  abducted  and  covered  with  thick  skins 
that  it  cannot  diffuse  its  virtue  to  the  right. — Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours,  iv.  5.  (Rich.) 

Obduracy,    s.      Inflexible  wickedness ;  im- 
penitence ;  hardness  of  heart. 

Thou  think'st  me  as  far  in  the  Devil's  book  as 
thou  and  Falstaff,  for  obduracy  and  persistency. — 
Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  ii.  2. 

God  may,  by  a  mighty  grace,  hinder  the  absolute 
completion  of  sin  in  final  obduracy. — South,  Ser- 
mons. 

Obdurate,  adj.  [Lat.  obduratus,  from  durus 
=  hard.] 

1 .  Hard  of  heart ;  inflexibly  obstinate  in  ill ; 
hardened ;  impenitent. 

Oh  !  let  me  teach  thee  for  thy  father's  sake, 
That  gave  thee  life,  when  well  he  might  have  slain 

thee ; 
Be  not  obdurate,  open  thy  deaf  ears. 

Sltakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  ii.  3. 
If  when  you  make  your  pray'rs, 
God  should  be  so  obdurate  as  yourselves, 
How  would  it  fare  with  your  departed  souls  ? 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iv.  7. 
Women  are  soft,  mild,  pitiful,  and  flexible ; 
Thou  stern,  obdurate,  flinty,  rough,  remorseless. 

Id.,  'Henry  VI.  Part  III.  i.  4. 
To  convince  the  proud  what  signs  avail, 
Or  wonders  move  the  obdurate  to  relent ; 
They  harden'd  more,  by  what  might  more  reclaim. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  970. 
Obdurate  as  you  are,  oh !  hear  at  least 
My  dying  prayers,  and  grant  my  last  request. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Theocritus, 
The  Despairing  Lover. 

2.  Hardened  ;  firm ;  stubborn :  (always  with 
some  degree  of  evil). 

Sometimes  the  very  custom  of  evil  makes  the 
heart  obdurate  against  whatsoever  instructions  to 
the  contrary. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

No  such  thought  ever  strikes  his  marble,  obdurate 
heart,  but  it  presently  flies  off  and  rebounds  from 
it.  It  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  be  thorough-paced 
in  ingratitude,  till  he  has  shook  off  all  fetters  of  pity 
and  compassion.— South,  Sermons. 

3.  Harsh ;  rugged. 

They  joined  the  most  obdurat_e  consonants  with- 
out one  intervening  vowel. — Swift. 

Obdurate,  v.  a.     Harden  ;  make  obdurate. 

They  are  obdurated  to  the  height  of  boldness. — 
Dr.  a.  More,  Mystery  of  Godliness,  p.  38. 
Obdurateness.   s.     Attribute  suggested  by 
Obdurate;    stubbornness  ;    inflexibility ; 
impenitence. 

This  reason  of  his  was  grounded  upon  the  ob- 
durateness of  men's  hearts,  which  would  think  that 
nothing  concerned  them.  —  Hammond,  Works,  iv. 
687. 

Their  obstinacy  and  obdurateness  in  their  sins. — 
Dr.  E.  Pococke,  Commentary  on  Hosea,  p.  180. 

Obduration.  s.  Hardness  of  heart ;  stub- 
bornness. 

What  occasion  it  had  given  them  to  think,  to  their 
greater  obduration  in  evil,  that  through  a  froward 
and  wanton  desire  of  innovation,  we  did  constrain- 
edly those  things  for  which  conscience  was  pre- 
tended ? — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

This  barren  season  is  always  the  reward  of  obsti- 
nate obduration.— Hammond. 

Obdure.  v.  n.     Become  hard. 

Senseless  of  good,  as  stones  they  soon  obdure. 

Heywood,  Troia  Britannica :  1609. 

(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Obdure.  v.  a.  [Lat.  obduro;  durus  =  hard.] 

1.  Harden. 

The  buildings  are  for  the  most  part  of  brick,  not 
burnt  with  fire,  but  hardened  by  the  sun,  which 
makes  them  so  hard,  that  they  appear  no  less  solid 
and  useful  than  those  the  fire  obdures.  —  Sir  T. 
Herbert,  Relation  of  some  Years'  Travels  into  Africa 
and  the  Great  Asia,  p.  112. 

2.  Render  inflexible  ;  make  obdurate. 

All  hearts  are  not  alike :  no  means  can  work  upon 
the  wilfully  obdured. — Bishop  Hall,  Contemplations, 
b.  iv. 

His  infinite  power,  justice,  wisdom,  mercy,  knows 
when  and  how  to  scourge  one,  to  chastise  a  second, 
to  warn  a  third,  to  humble  'a  fourth,  to  obdure  a 
fifth.— Id.,  Remains,  p.  76. 

Obdured.  part.  adj.  Hardened ;  rendered 
obdurate :  (in  the  first  extract  from  Mil- 
ton, either  accented  on  the  first  syllable, 
or  read  '  th  obdured,  with  the  -ed  sounded 
full). 
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A  pleasing  sorcery  could  charm 
Pain  for  a  while,  or  anguish,  and  excite 
Fallacious  hope,  or  arm  the  obdured  breast 
With  stubborn  patience,  as  with  triple  steel. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  566. 
This  saw  his  hapless  foes,  but  stood  obdured. 

Ibid,  vi.785. 

The  justice  of  your  cause  has  won  over  your  ob- 
dured  rebel  subjects. — Montrose,  Letter  to  King 
Charles  I. 

Obdurebness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Obdured;  hardness;  stubbornness. 

Even  the  best  of  us  lies  open  to  a  certain  dead- 
ness  and  obduredness  of  heart.  Seasonable  exhorta- 
tion shakes  off  this  peril.  —  Bishop  Hall,  Christ 
Mystical,  §  23. 

Obdureness.  s.     Obduredness.     Rare. 

Oh,  the  sottishness  and  obdureness  of  this  sonne 
of  perdition !  How  many  proofs  had  he  formerly  of 
his  master's  omniscience.  —  Bishop  Hall,  Christ 
Betrayed. 

Obedience,  s.  [Lat.  obedientia.~\  Obsequi- 
ousness ;  submission  to  authority ;  compli- 
ance with  command  or  prohibition. 

Know  ye  not,  that  to  whom  ye  yield  yourselves 
servants  to  obey,  his  servants  ye  are,  to  whom  ye 
obey ;  whether  of  sin  unto  death,  or  of  obedience 
unto  righteousness  ? — Romans,  vi.  16. 

If  you  violently  proceed  against  him,  it  would 
shake  in  pieces  the  heart  of  his  obedience. — Shake- 
spear,  King  Lear,  i.  2. 

Thy  husband 

Craves  no  other  tribute  at  thy  hands, 
But  love,  fair  looks,  and  true  obedience. 

Id.,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  v.  2. 

It  was  both  a  strange  commission,  and  a  strange 
obedience  to  a  commission,  for  men  so  furiously  as- 
sailed, to  hold  their  hands.— Bacon,  Considerations 
touching  War  with  Spain. 

In  vain  thou  bidst  me 'to  forbear ; 
Obedience  were  rebellion  here.  Cowley. 

Nor  can  this  be, 

But  by  fulfilling  that  which  thou  didst  want, 
Obedience  to  the  law  of  God,  imposed 
Onpenalty  of  death.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  395. 

We  must  beg  the  grace  and  assistance  of  God's 
Spirit  to  enable  us  to  forsake  our  sine,  and  to  walk 
in  obedience  to  him. — Dr.  H.  More,  Whole  Duty  of 
Man. 

The  obedience  of  men  is  to  imitate  the  obedience 
of  angels  ;  and  rational  beings  on  earth  are  to  live 
unto  God,  as  rational  beings  in  heaven  live  unto 
him. — Law. 

The  idea  of  a  natural  society  is  a  negative  one ; 
the  idea  of  a  political  society  is  a  positive  one.  'Tis 
with  the  latter  we  should  therefore  begin.  When 
a  number  of  persons,  whom  we  may  style  subjects, 
are  supposed  to  be  in  the  habit  of  paying  obedience 
to  a  person,  or  an  assemblage  of  persons  of  a  known 
and  certain  description,  whom  we  may  call  gover- 
nor or  governors,  such  persons  altogether,  subjects 
and  governors,  are  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  political 
society.  The  idea  of  a  state  of  natural  society  is,  as 
we  have  said,  a  negative  one.  When  a  number  of 
persons  are  supposed  to  be  in  the  habit  of  convers- 
ing with  each  other,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are 
not  in  any  such  habit  as  mentioned  above,  they  are 
said  to  be  in  a  state  of  natural  society.  If  we  reflect 
a  little,  we  shall  perceive  that  between  these  two 
states  there  is  not  that  explicit  separation  which 
these  names  and  these  definitions  might  teach  one 
at  first  sight  to  expect.  It  is  with  them  as  with  light 
and  darkness,  however  distinct  the  ideas  may  t>e, 
that  are,  at  first  mention,  suggested  by  these  names ; 
the  things  themselves  have  no  determinate  bound 
to  separate  them.  The  circumstance  that  has  been 
spoken  of  as  constituting  the  difference  between 
those  two  states  is,  the  presence  or  absence  of  a 
habit  of  obedience. — Bentham,  Fragment  on  Govern- 
ment, ch.  i.  §  10. 
Obedlble.  adj.  Obedient.  Rare. 

Or,  whv  may  we  not  conceive  that,  though  spirits 
have  nothing  material  in  their  nature  which  that 
fire  should  work  upon,  yet  by  the  judgement  of  the 
Almightie  Arbiter  of  the  world,  justly  willing  to 
torment,  they  may  be  made  most  sensible  of  paine, 
and  by  the  obedible  submission  of  their  created 
nature,  wrought  upon  immediately  by  their  ap- 
pointed tortures  V— Bishop  Hall,  Christ  among  the 
Gergesenes.  (Rich.) 

Obedient,  adj.  [Lat.  obediens,  -entis  ;  pres. 
part,  of  obedio  =  obey.]  Submissive  to 
authority;  compliant  with  command  or 
prohibition ;  obsequious. 

To  this  end  did  I  write,  that  I  might  know  the 
proof  of  you,  whether  ye  be  obedient  in  all  things.— 
2  Corinthians,  ii.  6. 

To  this  her  mother's  plot 
She,  seemingly  obedient,  likewise  hath 
-Made  promise. 

Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  6. 

Religion  hath  a  good  influence  upon  the  people, 
to  make  them  obedient  to  government,  and  peace- 
able one  towards  another. — Archbishop  Tillotson. 

The  chief  his  orders  gives  ;  the  obedient  band, 
With  due  observance,  wait  the  chiefs  command. 

Pope. 
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Obediential.  adj.     According  to  the  rule  of 
obedience. 

Faith  is  such  as  God  will  accept  of,  when  it  affords 
fiducial  reliance  on  the  promises,  and  obediential 
submission  to  the  command. — Hammond. 

Faith  is  then  perfect,  when  it  produces  in  us  a 
fiduciary  assent  to  whatever  the  gospel  has  revealed, 
and  an  obediential  submission  to  the  commands. — 
Wake,  Preparation  for  Death. 
Obediently,  adv.     In  an  obedient  manner  ; 
with  obedience. 

We  should  behave  ourselves  reverently  and  obedi- 
ently towards  the  Divine  Majesty,  and  justly  and 
charitably  towards  men. — Archbishop  Tillotson. 
Obeisance,  s.  [Fr.]  Bow ;  courtesy :  (some- 
times confounded  with  Abaisance). 

Bathsheba  bowed  and  did  obeisance  unto  the 
king. — 1  Kings,  i.  16. 

Bartholomew  my  page, 
Soe  drest  in  all  suits  like  a  lady ; 
Then  call  him  madam,  do  him  all  obeisance. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew, 

induction,  sc.  1. 
The  lords  and  ladies  paid 
Their  homage,  with  a  low  obeisance  made; 
And  seem'd  to  venerate  the  sacred  shade. 

Dryden,  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf.  329. 

Obeliscal.  adj.     Having  the  form,  or  cha- 
racter, of  an  obelisk. 

In  the  open  temples  of  the  druids,  they  had  an 
obeliscal  stone,  set  upright.— Stukeley,  Palceogra- 
phia  Sacra,  p.  16. 

Obelisk,   s.     [Lat.  obeliscus ;  Gr.  6/3«Xi'(7/coc, 
diminutive  of  ofaXog  =  spit,  needle.] 

1.  In  Architecture.    Pillar,  or  column  (often 
monolithic),  so  called. 

An  obelisk  [is]  a  magnificent  high  piece  of  solid 
marble,  or  other  fine  stone,  having  usually  four 
faces,  and  lessening  upwards  by  degrees,  till  it  ends 
in  a  point  like  a  pyramid. — Harris. 

Between  the  statues  obelisks  were  placed, 
And  the  learn'd  walls  with  hieroglyphics  graced. 

Pope,  Temple  of  Fame. 

The  upper  part  finishes  generally  with  a  low  py- 
ramid, called  a  pyramidion.  The  proportion  of  the 
thickness  to  the  heighth  is  nearly  the  same  in  all 
obelisks;  that  is,  between  one-ninth  and  one-tenth, 
and  their  thickness  at  top  is  never  less  than  half, 
nor  greater  than  three-fourths,  of  that  at  bottom. 
Egypt  abounded  with  obelisks,  which  were  always 
in  a  single  bl«ck  of  stone ;  and  many  have  been  re- 
moved thence  to  Rome  and  other  places. — Gwilt, 
Encyclopedia  of  Architecture,  Glossary. 

2.  Mark  of  censure  in  the  margin  of  a  book, 
in  the  form  of  a  dagger  [f]. 

He  published  the  translation  of  the  Septuagint, 
having  compared  it  with  the  Hebrew,  and  noted  by 
asterisks  what  was  defective,  and  by  obelisks  what 
redundant.— Grew. 

Obese,    adj.     [Lat. *  obesus.]     Fat;    fleshy; 
corpulent. 

The  author's  counsel  runs  upon  his  corpulency, 
just  as  one  said  of  an  over  obese  priest  that  he  was 
an  Arminian  ;  grant,  quoth  a  second,  that  he  be  an 
Arminian,  I'll  swear  he  is  the  greatest  that  ever  I 
saw. — Gayton,  Festivous  Notes  on  Don  Quixote,  p.  8 : 
1654. 

Mrs.  Gamp  had  begun  to  make  a  suitable  reply 
when  she  was  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  one 
of  Mr.  Mould's  assistants — his  chief  mourner  in  fact 
— an  obese  person,  with  his  waistcoat  in  closer  con- 
nection with  his  legs  than  is  quite  reconcilable  with 
the  established  ideas  of  grace ;  with  that  cast  of  fea- 
ture which  is  figuratively  called  a  bottle-nose ;  and 
with  a  face  covered  all  over  with  pimples.  He  had 
been  a  tender  plant  once  upon  a  time,  but  from 
constant  blowing  in  the  fat  atmosphere  of  funerals, 
had  run  to  seed.  —  Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit, 
ch.  xix. 

Obeseness.     s.       Attribute    suggested    by 
Obese. 

The  fatness  of  monks,  and  the  obeseness  of  ab- 
bots.— Bishop  Gauden,  Hieraspisles,  p.  560 :  1653. 

Obesity,  s.     Morbid  fatness  ;   incumbrance 
of  flesh. 

On  these  many  diseases  depend;  as  on  the  strait- 
ness  of  the  chest,  a  phthisis ;  on  the  largeness  of  the 
veins,  an  atrophy:  on  their  smallness,  obesity. — 
Grew. 

A  certain  degree  of  fatness  is  quite  compatible 
with  health,  especially  in  some  persons  of  the  san- 
guine temperament.  Other  persons  also,  as  well  as 
these,  may  be  lean  or  fat,  at  different  epochs  of  life, 
without  any  marked  difference  in  their  states  of 
health.  As  long,  however,  as  their  general  health  is 
not  impaired,  and  the  fatness  does  not  amount  to  a 
morbid  pitch,  to  absolute  obesity,  nor  impede  the 
functions  of  life  and  volition,  it  cannot  be  viewed  as 
a  morbid  condition.  Obesity  may  occur  at  any 
period  of  life;  it  may  even  in  a  slight  degree  be  con- 
genital. Obesity  in  childhood  is  often  the  result  of 
over-feeding  and  of  hereditary  predisposition ;  and 
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in  rare  instances  it  continues  to  incrpnse  from  in- 
fancy through  the  several  periods  of  childhood. 

Copland,  dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine. 
Obey.  v.  a.     [Fr.  obeir  ;  Lat.  obedio.'] 

1.  Pay   submission   to;   comply  with,   from 
reverence  to  authority. 

Let  not  sin  therefore  reign  in  your  mortal  body, 
that  ye  should  obey  it  in  the  lusts  thereof.— Romans 
vi.  12. 

The  will  of  Heaven 
Be  done  in  this  and  all  things  !    I  obey. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII,  i.  1. 
I  am  ashamed,  that  women  are  so  simple 
To  seek  for  rule,  supremacy,  and  sway, 
When  they  are  bound  to  serve,  love,  and  obey. 

Id.,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  v.  2. 
The  ancient  Britons  yet  a  sceptred  king  obeyed. 

Drayton. 

"Was  she  thy  God,  that  her  thou  didst  obey, 
Before  his  voice  ?         Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  145. 

Africk  and  India  shall  his  power  obey, 
He  shall  extend  his  propagated  sway 
Beyond  the  solar  year,  without  the  starry  way. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vi.  1082. 

2.  It  had  formerly  sometimes  to  before  the 
person  obeyed,  which  Addison  has   men- 
tioned as  one  of  Milton's  Latinisms ;  but 
it  is  frequent  in  old  writers ;  when  we  bor- 
rowed the  French  word  we  borrowed  the 
syntax,  obeir  au  roi. 

He  commanded  the  trumpets  *.o  sound ;  to  which 
the  two  brave  knights  obeying,  they  performed  their 
courses,  breaking  their  staves. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

The  flit  bark,  obeying  to  her  mind, 
Forth  launched  quickly,  as  she  did  desire.   Spenser. 

His  servants  ye  are,  to  whom  ye  obey.— Romans. 
vi.  16. 

Nor  did  they  not  perceive  the  evil  plight 
In  which  they  were,  or  the  fierce  pains  not  feel, 
Yet,  to  their  general's  voice  they  soon  obey'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  335. 
Obeyer.  s.     One  who  obeys. 

He  approved  himself  to  be  a  religious  hearer,  ju- 
dicious observer,  and  obsequious  obei/er  of  the  word 
of  his  Maker. — Price,  Sermon  on  Prince  Henry's 
Death,  p.  16 :  1613. 

Obfirm.  v.  a.    Resolve;  harden  in  resolution. 
The  obfirmed  traitor  knows  his  way  to  the  high- 
priest's  hall, and  to  the  garden;  the  watchword  is 
already  given,  Hail,  master  ! — Bishop  Hall,  Contem- 
plations, b.  iv. 

Obf innate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  obfirmo.~\  Resolve; 
harden  in  determination.  Rare. 

They  do  obfirmate  and  make  obstinate  their  minds 
for  the  constant  suffering  of  death.— Sheldon,  Mira- 
cles of  Antichrist,  p.  327  :  1616. 

Obfirmation.  s.  Hardened  resolution ;  ob- 
stinacy. 

But  when  Christ  had  been  preached,  all  the  obfir- 
mation  and  obstinacy  of  mind,  by  which  they  had 
shut  their  eyes  against  that  light,  all  that  was  choice, 
and  interest,  or  passion,  was  to  bo  rescinded  by 
repentance.— Jeremy  Taylor,  On  Repentance,  ch.  ii. 
§2.  (Rich.) 

Obfuscate,  v.  a.     Darken. 

If  passion  and   prejudice  do  not  obfuscate  his 
reason  and  judgement. —  Waterhouse,  Apology  for 
Learning,  p. 93. 
The  sprightly  green  is  then  obfuscated. 

Slienstone. 
Obfuscate,  adj.     Darkened. 

Which  with  the  mixture  of  a  terrestrial  substance 
is  obfuscate,  or  made  dark.— Sir  T.  Klyot,  The  Go- 
vernoitr,  fol.  198,  b. 

A  very  obfuscate  and  obscure  sight. —  Burton, 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  487. 
Obfuscation.  .v.     Darkening. 

From  thence  comes  care,  sorrow,  and  anxiety,  ob- 
fuscation  of  spirits,  desperation  and  the  like.— Bur- 
ton, Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  202.  (Rich.) 

Obtusque.  v.  a.     Darken.     Rare. 

A  superfluous  glare  not  only  tires,  but  obfusqius 
the  intellectual  sight.— Bolingbroke,  Fragments  of 
Ussays,  §  5.  (Rich.) 

Obit.  s.  [Lat.  obiit  =  \vent  off,  died. — See, 
also,  Post-obit,  where  the  details  in  the 
way  of  etymology  are  slightly  different.] 
Funeral  solemnity ;  anniversary  service 
for  the  soul  of  the  deceased,  on  the  day  of 
his  death. 

Homar,  his  successor,  enshrined  him  there ;  ap- 
pointed an  obit  and  anniversary  for  him  there. — 
Bishop  Mountagu,  Appeal  to  Ccesar,  p.  154. 

In  this  chapel  of  St.  George  were  heretofore  several 
anniversaries  or  obits  held  and  celebrated. — Ashmole, 
Berkshire,  iii.  125. 

Obituary,  s.  [Fr.  obituaire.~\  List  of  the 
dead;  register  of  burials. 

Obit  signifies  a  funeral  solemnity  for  tfae  dead, 
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most  commonly  performed  when  the  corpse  lies  in 
the  church  umnterred;  also  the  anniversary  office. 
. . .  The  anniversary  of  any  person's  death  was  called 
the  obit;  and  to  observe  s-;rli  day  with  prayers  and 
alms,  or  other  commemoration,  was  the  keeping  of 
the  obit;  in  religious  houses  they  had  a  register, 
wherein  they  entered  the  obits  or  obitual  days  of 
their  founders  or  benefactors,  which  was  thence 
termed  the  obituary.  The  tenure  of  obit,  or  obitn- 
ar/i,  or  chantry  lands,  is  taken  away  and  extinct  by 
a  statute  of  Edward  VI.— Jacob,  Law  Dictionary. 
Object,  s. 

1.  That  about  which  any  power  or  faculty  is 
employed. 

Pardon 

The  flat  unraised  spirit,  that  hath  dared, 
On  this  unworthy  scaffold  to  bring  forth 
So  great  an  object. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  i.  chorus. 
They  are  her  farthest  reaching  instrument, 

Vet  they  no  beams  unto  their  objects  send 
But  all  the  rays  are  from  their  objects  sent, 

And  in  the  eyes  with  pointed  angles  end. 

Sir  J.  Da-vies,  On  the  Immortality  of  the  Snul. 

The  abject  of  true  faith  is,  either  God  himself,  or 
the  word  of  God  :  God  who  is  believed  in,  and  the 
word  of  God  as  the  rule  of  faith,  or  matter  to  be 
believed. — Hammond. 

The  act  of  faith  is  applicated  to  the  object  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  it ;  to  what  is  already  past, 
as  past ;  to  what  is  to  come,  as  still  to  come ;  to  that 
winch  is  present,  as  ID  is  still  present. — Jiisiiop 
Pearson. 

Those  things  in  ourselves,  are  the  only  proper 
objects  of  our  zeal,  which,  in  others,  are  tho  un- 
questionable subjects  of  our  praises. — Bishop  Sprat. 

Truth  is  the  object  of  our  understanding,  as  good 
is  of  the  will. — Liryden,  Translation  of  Dufresnoy's 
Art  of  Painting. 

As  you  have  no  mistress  to  serve,  so  let  your  own 
soul  be  the  object  of  your  daily  care  and  attendance. 
—Law. 

2.  Something  presented  to' the  senses  to  raise 
any  affection  or  emotion  in  the  mind. 

Dishonour  not  your  eye 
By  throwing  it  on  any  other  object. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  v.  1. 

Why  else  this  double  object  in  our  sight, 
Of  flight  pursued  in  the  air, and  o'er  the  ground? 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  201. 

This  passenger  felt  some  degree  of  concern,  at  the 
sight  of  so  moving  an  object,  and  therefore  with- 
drew.— Bishop  Atterbury. 

I  can  promise  you  green  meadows,  shady  trees,  tho 
song  of  the  nightingale,  and  a  full  and  clear  river. 
This  last  is.  in  my  opinion,  the  most  poetic  object  in 
nature. — Sir  H.  Davy,  Salmonia,  day  i. 

8.  In  Grammar.     See  Objective  Case. 

The  accusative  after  a  verb  transitive,  or  a  sen- 
tence in  room  thereof,  is  called,  by  grammarians,  the 
object  of  the  verb.— Clarice. 

4.  Aim. 

If  a  man  be  sheltered  from  intimidation  is  it  at 
all  clear  that  he  would  vote  from  any  better  motive 
than  intimidation  ?  If  you  make  so  tremendous  an 
experiment  are  you  certain  of  obtaining  your  object  I 
. . .  The  Radicals  praise  and  admit  the  lawful  exercise 
of  wealth  and  power.  They  are  quite  satisfied  if  a 
uian  of  popular  manners  gains  the  votes  and  affec- 
tions of  his  dependents ;  but  why  is  not  this  as  bad 
as  intimidation?  The  real  object  is  to  vote  for  the 
good  politician,  not  for  the  kindhearted  or  agreeable 
man. — Sydney  Smith.  Ballot. 

Apparently  Egreinont  was  not  disinclined  to  pur- 
sue, though  without  eagerness,  the  same  career  that 
had  originally  engaged  him.  He  frequented  assem- 
blies, and  lingered  in  clubs ;  rode  in  the  park,  and 
lounged  at  the  opera.  But  there  was  this  difference 
in  his  existence  before  and  since  his  travels  :  he  was 
now  conscious  he  wanted  an  object :  and  was  ever 
musing  over  action,  though  as  yet  ignorant  how  to 
act.— B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  i.  ch.  v. 

Object,  v.  a. 

1.  Oppose;  present  in  opposition. 

Pallas  to  their  eyes 
The  mist  objected,  and  condensed  the  skies.      Pope. 

2.  Propose  as  a  charge  criminal ;  or  a  reason 
adverse  :  (often  with  to  or  against). 

Were  it  not  some  kind  of  blemish  to  be  like  unto 
infidels  and  heathens,  it  would  not  so  usually  be 
objected ;  men  wouid  not  think  it  any  advantage  in 
the  cause  of  religion  to  be  able  therewith  justly  to 
charge  their  adversaries.  —  Hooker,  Eccles'^tical 
Polity. 

The  book  requireth  due  examination,  and  giveth 
liberty  to  object  any  crime  ayainst  such  as  axu  to  be 
ordered.— Archbishop  Whitgift. 

Men  in  all  deliberations  lind  ease  to  be  of  the 
negative  side,  and  affect  a  credit  to  object  and  fore- 
tel  difficulties;  for  when  propositions  are  denied, 
there  is  an  end  of  them  ;  but  if  they  be  allowed,  it 
reqnireth  a  new  work  ;  which  false  point  of  wisdom 
is  the  bane  of  business. — liucon. 

The   old  truth   was,  object  ingratitude  and   ye 
object  all  crimes :  and  is  it  not  as  old  a  truth,  is  it 
not  a  higher  truth,  object  rebellion  and  ye  object  all 
crimes  'i—Hulyday. 
VOL.  ii. 
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This  the  adversaries  of  faith  have  too  much 
reason  to  object  against  too  many  of  its  professors ; 
but  against  the  faith  itself  nothing  at  all.— liishop 
Sprat. 

It  was  objected  against  a  late  painter,  that  he 
drew  many  graceful  pictures,  but  few  of  them  were 
like. — Dryrlen. 

Others  object  the  poverty  of  the  nation,  and  diffi- 
culties in  furnishing  greater  supplies.  —  Addison, 
Present  State  of  the  War. 

There  was  but  this  single  fault  that  Erasmus, 
though  an  enemy,  could  object  to  him.  —  Bishi.-p 
Atterbury. 

Object,  part.  adj.  Opposed ;  presented  in 
opposition.  9 

His  mercy  is  so  object  even  unto  sense. — Arch- 
bishop Sandys,  Sermons,  fol.  110. 

Flowers,  growing  scattered  in  divers  beds,  will 
shew  more  so  as  that  they  be  object  to  view  at  once. 
— Bacon. 

Objectable.  adj.  Capable  of  being  objected 
to:  (Objectionable  commoner.) 

It  is  as  abjectnble  against  all  those  things,  which 
either  native  beauty  or  art  afford. — Jeremy  Taylor, 
Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  145. 

Object-glass,  s.  Lens  of  a  microscope  or 
telescope  which  first  receives  the  rays  of 
light  as  they  come  direct  from  the  object 
under  examination. 

An  objectglass  of  a  telescope  I  once  mended,  by 
grinding  it  on  pitch  with  putty,  and  leaning  easily 
on  it  in  the  grinding,  lest  the  putty  should  scratch 
it. — Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 

The  optical  part  of  the  microscope  of  Hooke  con- 
sisted of  a  small  object-glass,  a  field-glass,  and  an 
eye-glass.— Quekett,  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Use  of 
the  Microscope,  p.  5. 

Till  within  the  last  few  years,  the  difficulty  of 
making  glass  of  sufficient  purity  proved  a  great  ob- 
stacle to  the  construction  of  object-glasses  of 
large  aperture.  The  difficulty  was  first  obviated  in 
Germany,  and  since  that  time  in  England,  espe- 
cially by  Chance  of  Birmingham;  and  an  object- 
glass  of  the  astounding  size  of  twenty-five  inches 
aperture,  the  glass  of  which  was  made  by  him,  is  in 
process  of  mounting  by  Messrs.  Cooke  and  Sons,  of 
York.  The  process  of  grinding  a  large  object-glass, 
as  conducted  by  that  firm,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
possible  interest.  Steam  is  the  motive  power  cm- 
ployed  by  them,  and,  naturally,  the  years  formerly 
required  for  the  production  of  a  lens  of  considerable 
size,  say  eight  to  ten  inches,  have  been  reduced  to 
months.  The  density  of  the  glass  is  first  determined ; 
and  when  this  is  known,  the  curves  of  the  lenses 
are  mathematically  calculated.  '  Tools '  are  then  pre- 
pared of  the  various  curvatures  required,  and  after 
rough  grinding,  the  discs  are  applied  to  them,  the 
tools  being  covered  with  a  polishing  surface  supplied 
with  dry  emery.  The  perfection  of  the  object-glass 
depends  greatly  upon  the  combination  of  motions 
given  to  the  polisher.  When  the  lenses  are  polished, 
the  process  of  centring,  by  which  the  centres  of  all 
the  curves  are  made  to  fall  in  the  same  straight  line, 
is  accomplished,  and  the  object-glass  is  placed  in  a 
cell  and  tested  for  the  two  aberrations ;  the  chro- 
matic aberration  being  corrected  by  altering  the 
curvature  of  that  surface  which  least  affects  the 
spherical  aberration.  The  Northumberland  object- 
glass  at  the  Cambridge  Observatory,  by  Cauchoix 
of  Paris,  is  of  eleven  and  a  half  inches  effective 
aperture ;  but  the  largest  in  use  at  the  present  time 
are  those  of  the  great  telescopes  belonging  to  the 
observatory  of  Chicago  (of  1S4  inches  aperture),  to 
the  central  observatory  at  Pulkova  in  Russia,  and  to 
the  observatory  of  Cambridge  in  the  United  States, 
the  extreme  diameter  being  fifteen  and  a  half  inches, 
and  the  effective  aperture  about  fifteen  inches  in 
both  cases.  The  latter  are  the  workmanship  of  Merz 
and  Mahler,  of  Munich. — Lockyer.  in  Brande  and 
Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Objection,  s. 

1 .  Act  of  presenting  anything  in  opposition ; 
that  which  is  so  presented. 

Speak  on,  sir ; 
I  dare  your  worst  objections. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

I  am  open  to  conviction  on  all  subjects,  and  have 
no  objection  to  spend  one  May-day  with  you  in  this 
idle  occupation  [fishing]. — Sir  H.Davy,  Salmonia, 
dayi. 

•2.  Adverse  argument. 

There  is  ever  between  all  estates  a  secret  war.  I 
know  well  this  speech  is  the  objection  and  not  the 
decision  ;  and  that  it  is  after  refuted.— Bacon,  Con- 
siderations touching  War  with  Spain. 

Whosoever  makes  such  objections  against  an  hy- 
pothesis, hath  a  right  to  be  heard,  let  his  temper 
and  genius  be  what  it  will. —  T.  Murnet,  Theory 
of  the  Earth, 

3.  Fault  found. 

I  have  shewn  your  verses  to  some,  who  have  made 
that  objection  to  them.—  Walsh,  Letters. 

As  the  second  element  in  a  compound. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  may  often  meet  with  a 
sophistical  refutation  of  objections  constating  in 
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counter-objections  urged  against  something  else 
which  is  taken  for  granted  to  be,  though  it  is  not, 
the  only  alternative.  E.g.  objections  against  an 
unlimited  monarchy  may  bo  met  by  a  glowing  de- 
scription of  the  horrors  of  the  mob-government  of 
the  Athenian  and  Roman  Republics.— A relibislwp 
Whately,  Elements  of  Rhetoric,  pt.  i.  ch.iii.  §  7. 

Objectionable,  adj.  Exposed  or  liable  to 
objection. 

'  Perhaps  you'd  rather  not  lend  Slyme  five  shil- 
lings?'—'I  would  much  rather  not,'  Mr.  Pecksniff 
rejoined. — 'Egad!'  cried  Tigg,  gravely  nodding  his 
head  as  if  some  ground  of  objection  occurred  to  him 
at  that  moment  for  the  first  time. '  it's  verv  possible 
you  may  be  right.  Would  you  entertain  the  same 
sort  of  objection  to  lending  me  live  shillings,  now  ?* 
— 'Yes,  I  couldn't  do  it,  indeed,'  said  Mr.  Pecksniff. 
— 'Not  even  half-a-crown,  perhaps?'  urged  Mr. 
Tigg.—'  Not  even  half-a-crown.'—'  Why  then  we 
come,'  said  Mr.  Tigg,  'to  the  ridiculously  small 
amount  of  eighteenpenee.  Ha!  ha!'— 'And  that,' 
said  Mr.  Pecksniff, '  would  be  equally  objectionable.' 
— Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  iv. 

Objective,  adj.    [Fr.  objectify  Lat.  objecti- 

vus.~] 

\.  Belonging  to,  proposed  as,  contained  in, 
an  object. 

If  this  one  small  piece  of  nature  still  affords  new- 
matter  for  our  discovery,  when  should  we  be  able  to 
search  out  the  vast  treasuries  of  objective  knowledge 
that  lies  within  the  compass  of  the  universe?— Sir 
M.  Hale,  Origination  of  Mankind. 

Certainty,  according  to  tho  schools,  is  distin- 
guished into  objective  and  subjective.  Objective 
certainty  is  when  the  proposition  is  certainly  true 
in  itself;  and  subjective,  when  we  are  certain  of  the 
truth  of  it.  The  one  is  in  things,  the  other  in  our 
minds. — Watts,  Logick. 

2.  In  Metaphysics.  Contrasted  with,  and  op- 
posed to,  Subject;  the  subject  being  the 
thinker,  whosoever  he  may  be,  and  the  ob- 
ject being  that  which  is  thought  of.  When 
this  object  becomes  so  indefinite  as  to  mean 
little  more  than  anything  or  everything  ex- 
cept the  thinker  himself,  it  nearly  coincides 
with  Non-ego,  as  opposed  to  Ego;  the 
four  terms  being  the  most  important  ones 
in  that  part  of  speculative  philosophy 
which  deals  with  the  difference  between 
the  real  and  ideal  views  of  the  nature  of 
the  external  world. 

In  the  philosophy  of  mind,  subjective  denotes 
what  is  to  be  referred  to  the  thinking  Subject,  the 
Ego ;  Objective  what  belongs  to  the  object  of 
thought,  the  Non-Ego.  It  may  be  safe,  perhaps, 
to  say  a  few  words  in  vindication  of  our  employ- 
ment of  these  terms.  By  the  Greeks  the  word  vn-o- 
Ktinevov  was  equivocally  employed  to  express  either 
the  Object  of  knowledge  (the  Materia  circa  Quam), 
or  the  Subject  of  existence  (the  Materia  in  Qua). 
The  exact  distinction  of  Subject  and  Object  was  first 
made  by  the  schoolmen ;  and  to  the  schoolmen  the 
vulgar  languages  are  principally  indebted  for  what 
precision  and  analytic  subtilty  they  possess.  These 
correlative  terms  correspond  to  the  first  and  most 
important  distinction  in  philosophy ;  they  embody 
the  original  antithesis  in  consciousness  of  Self  and 
Not-self— a  distinction  which,  in  fact,  involves  the 
whole  science  of  mind ;  for  psychology  is  nothing 
more  than  a  determination  of  the  Subjective  ana 
the  Objective,  in  themselves,  and  their  reciprocal 
relations.  Thus  significant  of  the  primary  and  most 
extensive  analysis  in  philosophy,  these  terms  in  their 
substantive  and  adjective  forms,  passed  from  the 
schools  into  the  scientific  language  of  Telesius,  Cain- 
panella,  Berigardus,  Gassendi,  Descartes,  Spinosa, 
Leibnitz,  Wolf,  &c.  Deprived  of  these  terms,  the 
critical  philosophy,  indeed  the  whole  philosophy  of 
Germany,  would  be  a  blank.  In  this  country, 
though  familiarly  employed  in  scientific  language, 
even  "subsequently  to  the  time  of  Locke,  the  adjec- 
tive forms  seem  at  length  to  have  dropt  out  of  the 
English  tongue.  That  these  words  waxed  obsolete, 
was,  perhaps,  caused  by  the  ambiguity  which  had 
gradually  crept  into  the  signification  of  the  substan- 
tives. Object,  besides  its  proper  signification,  came 
to  be  abusively  applied  to  denote  motive,  end,  final 
cause;  a  meaning  not  recognised  by  Johnson.  This 
innovation  was  probably  borrowed  from  the  French, 
in  whose  language  the  word  had  been  similarly  cor- 
rupted. After  the  commencement  of  the  last  cen- 
tury (Diet,  de  Trevoux,  voce  objet,)  subject  in  Eng- 
lish, as  sujet  in  French,  had  been  also  perverted 
into  a  synonym  for  object,  taken  in  its  proper  mean- 
ing, ana  had  thus  returned  to  the  original  ambiguity 
of  the  corresponding  term  in  Greek.  It  is  probable 
that  the  logical  application  of  the  word  (subject  of 
attribution  or  predication)  facilitated  or  occasioned 
this  confusion.  In  using  the  terms,  therefore,  we 
think  that  an  explanation,  but  no  apology  is  required. 
The  distinction  is  of  a  paramount  importance,  and 
of  infinite  application,  not  only  in  philosophy 
proper,  but  in  grammar,  rhetoric,  criticism,  ethics, 
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politics,  jurisprudence,  theology.  It  is  adequately 
expressed  by  no  other  terms ;  if  these  did  not 
already  enjoy  a  prescriptive  right,  as  denizens  of  the 
language,  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  as  strictly  ana- 
logical, they  would  be  well  entitled  to  sue  out  their 
naturalization.  —  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Discussions  on 
Philosophy  and  Literature,  Education  and  Univer- 
sity Reform,  p.  5,  note :  1853. 

I  have  ...  to  do  this  in  reference  to  the  correla- 
tives [i.e.  to  Subject  and  Object]  Subjective  and 
Objective,  as  employed  to  denote  what  Aristotle 
vaguely  expressed  by  the  terms  TO.  wlv  and  TO.  <j>v<rei 
— the  things  in  us,  and  the  things  in  nature. . . .  The 
Greek  language  never  . .  .  possessed  any  one  term  of 
equal  universality,  and  of  the  same  definite  signifi- 
cation, as  object.  The  term  avri.Keifj.efov,  which 
comes  the  nearest,  Aristotle  uses,  like  Plato,  in  the 
plural,  to  designate  in  general  the  various  kinds  of 
opposites. ...  In  these  [the  scholastic]  schools  the 
Esse  Subjectivum,  in  contrast  to  the  Esse  Objec- 
tivum.  denoted  a  thing  considered  as  inhering  in  its 
subject,  whether  that  subject  were  mind  or  matter, 
as  contradistinguished  from  a  thing  considered  as 
present  to  the  mind  only  as  an  accidental  object  of 
thought.  —  Id.,  Notes  iu  edition  of  Reid's  Works, 
note  B.  §  i.  footnote. 

3.  In  Grammar.  See  extract ;  which,  as  a 
mere  explanation  of  the  term,  is  unimpeach- 
able. Objective  is  a  term  which,  in  English 
grammar,  is  used  to  denote  one  of  the  re- 
cognised cases  of  the  language ;  the  nomi- 
native and  the  possessive  being  the  other 
two.  In  practice,  however,  objective  is 
treated  as  little  more  than  a  synonym  for 
accusative. 

The  reason  for  substituting  objective  for 
accusative,  lies  in  the  fact  of  there  being  in 
the  present  English  substantives  no  case 
which  coincides  with  the  ablative  of  the 
Latin  :  the  ablative  in  Latin  being  a  case 
which  was  governed  by  certain  preposi- 
tions ;  and  also  one  which  followed  certain 
verbs ;  other  verbs,  and  other  prepositions 
"being  followed  by  the  accusative ;  and 
certain  other  verbs  (and  adjectives)  being 
followed  by  the  dative. 

Now,  inasmuch  as  in  the  present  English 
there  is  but  one  form  to  do  the  duty  of  the 
three  in  Latin,  a  name  of  a  more  compre  - 
hensive  nature  than  (1.)  dative,  (2.)  accu- 
sative, or  (3.)  ablative,  taken  singly,  is 
required ;  and,  as  such,  objective,  indicating 
the  object  to  which  such  or  such  a  verb  or 
preposition  rei'ers,  is  a  good  one.  It  should 
be  remembered,  however,  that,  though 
more  especially  treated  as  the  equivalent 
of  the  accusative,  it  is  dative  and  ablative 
as  well.  Indeed  when  we  bring  into  the 
field  of  comparison  languages  where  there 
are  more  cases  than  these,  it  may  be  in- 
strumental, adhesive,  inessive,  and  the  like ; 
roughly  speaking,  it  may  coincide  with  any 
case  except  the  nominative  and  the  vo- 
cative. 

The  reasons  for  making  it  more  accusa- 
tive than  aught  else  lie  ( 1 .)  in  the  fact  of  the 
accusative  being  the  case  which  in  Latin 
and  Greek,  indeed,  in  language  in  general, 
is  governed  by  the  transitive  verb,  com- 
bined with  the  frequency  of  the  transitive 
verb  as  a  governing  word ;  (2.)  in  the  pre- 
positions which,  in  Latin,  govern  the  accu- 
sative being  more  numerous  than  those  by 
which  the  ablative  is  governed;  this  mean- 
ing, simply,  that  of  all  the  objective  re- 
lations, those  which  involve  an  accusative 
construction  are  the  commonest.  (3.)  In  its 
identity  of  form  with  the  nominative ;  the 
accusative  being  the  case  which  (with  the 
exception  of  the  vocative)  i?,  in  language 
in  general,  the  oftenest  identical  with  the 
nominative.  (4  )  There  is  the  connexion  in 
meaning  between  the  names — the  Latin  ac- 
cusative translates  the  Greek  fcar^yopcci/,  and 
that  these  two  terms,  connected  with  each 
other,  are  also  connected  with  objective, 
may  be  seen  by  any  one  who  compares  the 
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conception  of  an  accusation  and  an  objec- 
tion. Whether  the  objective,  however,  was 
always  so  much  of  an  accusative  as  it  is  at 
present  is  doubtful.  In  the  substantive  it 
may  have  been  so.  In  the  pronoun  it  was, 
etymologically,  something  different  ;  in 
other  words,  the  m  in  him  and  whom  was, 
in  Anglo-Saxon,  the  sign  of  the  dative — 
not  that  of  the  accusative  ;  the  accusative 
ending  in  n,  as  hyne,  and  hvcene  =  him  and 
whom. 

Though  the  case  which  is  governed  by 
either  the  transitive  verb  or  the  preposi- 
tion is,  in  the  English  substantive  (where 
there  is  no  fourth  case)  always  the  objec- 
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light  is  fitted  to  receive  that  impression  or  abjective, 
ness,  and  that  objectivenests  fitted  to  that  faculty.— 
Sir  31.  Hale,  Origination  of  Mankind. 

Objectivity,  s.    Objective  character. 

No  language,  except  the  Greek,  could  express, not 
by  a  periphrasis,  but  by  a  special  word,  the  object  of 
every  faculty  or  application  of  the  mind  (as  alaBn- 
TOV,  <boiv^a<T^6v,  yvtairrov,  K.r.  A.)  ;  so  the  Greek  philo- 
sophers alone  found  little  want  of  a  terra  precisely 
to  express  the  abstract  notion  of  objectivity  in  its 
indeterminate  universality,  which  they  could  apply 
as  they  required  it,  in  any  determinate  relation. — 
Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Notes  in  his  edition  of  Jleid't 
Works,  note  B.  i.  footnote. 

Objector,  s.  One  who  objects ;  who  offers 
objections ;  who  raises  difficulties ;  who 
takes  exceptions ;  who  demurs. 

Let  the  objectors  consider,  that  these  irregularities 
must  have  come  from  the  laws  of  mechanism.— 
Bentley. 


reproof.]     Reproof;  reprehension. 

If  there  be  no  true  liberty,  but  all  things  come  to 
pass  by  inevitable  necessity,  then  what  are  all  inter- 
rogations and  objurgations,  and  reprehensions  anil 
expostulations  "i — Bishop  Bramliall. 

Our  Saviour  replies  shortly  by  way  of  objurgation 
orexprobation,  as  it  were  upbraiding  his  incredulity 
with  indignation.— Knatchbull,  Annotations  on  the 
New  Testament  Translation,  p.  51 . 


tive,  a  very  small  amount  rfwholanMp  -  Obj       ation.  s.  [Lat.  objurgatio,  .onis.  ob. 
induces  the  speaker  to  think  of  the  several         \     *  =  /       '         ^ 

constructions  which  it  denotes ;  i.e.  accusa-  •>" 
tive,  dative,  or  ablative,  as  the  case  may 
be.  He  knows  that  if  we  had  a  true  dative 
it  would  be  used  after  to  ;  and  that,  in  like 
manner,  a  true  ablative  would  follow  from. 
This  may  further  induce  him  to  treat 
such  or  such  a  preposition  as  the  sign  of  j 

such  or  such  a  case  ;  a  view  which  inevi-  !  Obj£latory.  adj.     Having  the  character  of 
tably  leads  to  error.    The  sign  of  the  case  \ 
is  its  inflexion.  With  certain  inflexions  cer- 
tain prepositions  coincide ;  but  the  sign  is 
one  thing,  the  preposition  another. 

In  our  ordinary  grammar  there  are  de- 
grees of  error  in  this  matter.  To  call 
from  the  sign  of  an  ablative,  is  merely 
wrong  as  a  matter  of  principle.  That  the 
case  which  it  governed  would  be  the  abla- 
tive, if  an  ablative  existed,  is  true  ;  so  that 
to  connect  that  case  with  from  is  as  cor- 
rect as  to  connect  the  Latin  ablative  with 
de.  To  call  o/the  sign  of  the  genitive  is 
doubly  wrong.  Over  and  above  the  con- 
fusion already  indicated,  the  fact  is  against 
it.  Of,  where  there  is  a  case  to  govern, 
governs  the  ablative.  So  does  de  in  Latin. 
Nevertheless,  most  French  grammars  treat 
de  as  of  is  treated  in  English,  i.e.  as  a  geni- 
tive sign. 

Nor  is  the  explanation  of  this  confusion 
very  far  off.  A  case  may  have  two  or 
three  shades  of  meaning;  one  of  which 
may  be  closely  allied  to  the  meaning  con- 
veyed by  another  case  combined  with  a 
preposition.  My  daughter's  name,  and  the 
name  of  my  daughter,  are,  certainly,  allied 
conceptions ;  but,  in  respect  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  combination  in  which  they 
are  embodied,  they  are  widely  different.  In 
the  first  there  is  a  true  inflection,  or  case  ; 
in  the  second  there  is  a  substantive  with  no 
sign  of  case  whatever — a  substantive  wholly 
destitute  of  inflection,  preceded  by  a  pre- 
position ;  while,  if  there  were  an  inflexion, 
it  would  not  be  the  one  in  '  daughter's.' 
See,  also,  under  Of;  Oblique;  Parti- 
tive; Possessive;  and  Subjective. 

A  case  which  follows  the  verb  active,  or  the  pre- 
position, answers  to  the  oblique  cases  in  Latin,  and 
may  be  properly  enough  called  the  objective  case.— 
Bishop  Lowth,  Short  Introduction  to  English  Gram 
mar. 
Objectively,  adv.  In  an  objective  manner. 

1.  In  manner  of  an  object. 

This  may  fitly  be  called  a  determinate  idea,  when 
such  as  it  is  at  any  time  objectively  in  the  mind,  it  is 
annexed,  and  without  variation  determined  to  an 
articulate  sound,  which  is  to  be  steadily  the  sign  of 
that  same  object  of  the  mind. — Locke. 

2.  In  the  state  of  an  object. 

The  basilisk  should  be  destroyed,  in  regard  he 
first  receiveth  the  rays  of  his  antipathy,  and  venom- 
ous emission,  which  objectively  moved  his  sense.— 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

Objectiveness.    s.     Attribute  suggested  by 
Objective  ;  state  of  being  an  object. 


an  objurgation  ;  reprehensory  ;  culpatory; 
chiding, 

Letters,  though  they  be  capable  of  any  subject,  yet 
commonly  they  are  either  narratory,  objurgatory, 
consolatory,  monitory,  or  congratulatory.— Howell, 
Letters,  i.  1, 1 :  1625. 

The  concluding  sentence  brings  back  the  whole 
train  of  thoughts  to  the  objurgatory  question  of  tho 
Pharisees.  —  Paley,  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion. 

Oblate,  v.  a.  [pass.  part,  oblatus  =  offered. 
Latus  is  commonly  called  the  participle  of 
fero  =  bear  ;  but  it  is  this  only  in  the  way 
that  better  is  the  comparative  of  good,  I 
the  nominative  of  me ;  i.e.  not  at  all.  The 
true  view  treats  fero  as  defective  in  some 
forms,  and  latus  in  others.]  Offer.  Rare. 

But,  in  conclusion,  both  garrisons  and  the  inhabi- 
tants, oppressed  with  much  penurye,  and  extreme 
famyne,  were  coacted  to  render  the  eitie  upon  rea- 
sonable conditions  to  them  by  the  French  kyngseut 
and  oblated.—Hall,  Henry  VI.  an.  31.  (Rich.) 

Oblate,  adj.  [Lat.  oblatus,  from  latus  = 
broad.]  Flattened  at  the  poles. 

By  gravitation  bodies  on  this  globe  will  press  to- 
wards its  centre,  though  not  exactly  thither,  by 
reason  of  the  oblate  spheroidical  figure  of  the  earth, 
arising  from  its  diurnal  rotation  about  its  axis.— 
Cheyne,  Philosophical  Principles. 
Oblation,  s.   [Lat.  oblatio,  -onis.~]    Offering; 
sacrifice  ;   anything  offered  as  an  act  of 
worship  or  reverence. 

She  looked  upon  the  picture  before  her,  and 
straight  sighed,  and  straight  tears  followed,  as  if  the 
idol  of  duty  ought  to  be  honoured  with  such  obla- 
tions.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Many  conceive  in  the  oblation  of  Jephtha's 
daughter,  not  a  natural  but  a  civil  kind  of  death, 
and  a  separation  from  the  world.— Dr.  T.  Browne.^ 

The  will  gives  worth  to  the  oblation,  as  to  God's 
acceptance,  and  sets  the  poorest  giver  upon  the  same 
level  with  the  richest  —South,  Sermons. 

Behold  the  coward,  and  the  brave, 
All  make  oblations  at  his  shrine.  Swift. 

I  wish  (but  oh,  my  wish  is  vain,  I  fear), 
The  kind  oblation  of  a  falling  tear. 

Dryden,  The  Despairing  Lover,  73. 

Oblationer.  s.     One  who  makes  an  oblation. 
He  presents  himself  an  oblationer  before  the 
Almighty.— Dr.  H.  More,  Mystery  of  Godliness, 
p.  423:  1660. 

Oblatration.  s.  [Lat.  latratio,  -om's  =  bark 
(of  a  dog)  ;  latro  =  I  bark,  pass.  part,  la- 
tratus.~\  Quarrelsome  and  captious  objec- 
tions ;  snarling.  Rare. 

A  plain  and  final  confutation  of  Camel's  corlyke 
[curlike]  oblatration.  —  Churchyard.  (Nares  by  Jfc 
and  W.) 

Oblectation.  s.  [Lat.  oblectatio,  -onis ;  ob- 
lectatus,  pass.  part,  of  oblecto  =  delight.] 
Delight;  pleasure.  Rare. 

A  man  that  hath  not  experienced  the  contentment 
of  innocent  piety  .  .  .  will  hardly  believe  there  ai-o 
such  oblectations  that  can  be  hid  in  goodness.— 
Fdltham,  liesolves,  ii.  66. 
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bodies,  which   produceth  light?     The  faculty  of   Obligation.  S.      [Lat.  obliyutw,  -i 
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gatus,    pass.  part,  of  obligo,  from  ligo  = 
bind  ;  Fr.  obligation.] 

1.  Binding  power  of  any  oath,  vow,  duty 
contract. 

Tour  father  lost  a  father ; 
That  father  his  ;  and  the  survivor  bound 
In  filial  obligation,  for  some  term, 
To  do  obsequious  sorrow. 

Shakespear.  Hamlet,  i.  2 

There  was  no  means  for  him  as  a  Christian,  t 
sntisfv  all  obUffationt  both  to  God  and  man,  but  t 
offer  himself  for  a  mediator  of  an  accord  and  peace 
—Kacon,  History  oftlie  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

Nothing  can  be  more  reasonable  than  that  sucl 
creatures  should  be  under  the  obligation  of  accept 
ing  such  evidence,  as  in  itself  is  sufficient  for  their 
conviction. — Bishop  }Vilkins. 

The  better  to  satisfy  this  obligation,  you  have 
early  cultivated  the  genius  you  have  to  arias. — 
Dri/den. 

No  ties  can  bind,  that  from  constraint  arise, 
Where  cither's  forced,  alt  obligation  dies. 

Granville 

'J.  Act  which  binds  any  man  to  some   per- 
formance. 

The  heir  of  an  obliged  person  is  not  bound  to 
make  restitution,  if  the  obligation  passed  only  by  a 
personal  act ;  but  if  it  passed  from  his  person  to  his 
estate,  then  the  estate  passes  with  all  its  burthen. — 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Rule  and  Exercises  of  holy  Living. 

3.  Favour  by  which  one  is  bound,  to  grati- 
tude. 

Where  is  the  obligation  of  any  man's  making  me 
a  present  of  what  he  does  not  care  for  himself  'i— Sir 
R.  L' Estrange. 

So  quick  a  sense  did  the  Israelites  entertain  ol 
the  merits  of  Gideon,  and  the  obligation  he  had 
laid  upon  them,  that  they  tender  him  the  regal  and 
hereditary  government  of  tliat  people. — South,  Ser- 
mons. 

Obligatory,  adj.     Imposing  an  obligation ; 
binding  ;  coercive  :  (with  to  or  on). 

And  concerning  the  lawfulness,  not  only  permis- 
sively,  but  whether  it  be  not  obligatory  to  Christian 
princes  and  states. — Bacon. 

As  long  as  the  law  is  obligatory,  so  long  our  obe- 
dience is  due.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Rule  and  Exercises 
of  holy  Living. 

A  people  long  used  to  hardships,  look  upon  them- 
selves as  creatures  at  mercy,  and  that  all  impositions 
laid  on  them  by  a  stronger  hand,  are  legal  and  obli- 
gatory.—Swift. 

If  this  patent  is  obligatory  on  them,  it  is  contrary 
to  acts  of  parliament,  and  therefore  void. — Id. 
Oblige,  v.  a.     [Fr.  obliger  ;  Lat.  obliyo,~\ 

1.  Bind ;  impose  obligation}  compel  to  some- 
thing. 

All  these  have  moved  me,  and  some  of  them  obliged 
me  to  commend  these  my  labours  to  your  grace's 
patronage. —  White. 

The  church  hath  been  thought  fit  to  be  called 
Catholick,  in  reference  to  the  universal  obedience 
which  it  prescribeth ;  both  in  regard  of  the  persons, 
obliging  men  of  all  conditions,  and  in  relation  to  the 
precepts,  requiring  the  performance  of  all  the  evan- 
gelical commands. — Bishop  Pearson. 

Religion  obliges  men  to  the  practice  of  those  vir- 
tues which  conduce  to  the  preservation  of  our  health. 
— A  rc/t  b  is/top  Tillotson. 

The  law  must  oblige  in  all  precepts,  or  in  none. 
If  it  oblige  in  all,  all  are  to  be  obeyed ;  if  it  oblige 
in  none,  it  has  no  longer  the  authority  of  a  law. — 
Rogers. 

2.  Lay  obligations  of  gratitude. 

Ho  thai  depends  upon  another,  must 
Obi'ffe  his  honour  with  a  boundless  trust.      Waller. 

MIICU  love  obliges  not,  I  from  this  hour 
Assume  the  right  of  man's  despotic  power. 

Dryden. 

Vain  wretched  creature,  how  art  thou  misled, 
To  think  thy  wit  these  godlike  notions  bred  ! 
Tiic.se  truths  are  not,  the  product  of  thy  mind, 
But  dropt  from  heav'n,  and  of  a  nobler  kind : 
Iteveal'd  religion  iirst  infpnn'd  thy  sight, 
And  reason  saw  not,  til)  faith  sprung  the  light. 
Thus  man  by  his  own  strength  to  heaveu  would 

soar, 
And  would  not  be  obliged  to  God  for  more. 

Id.,  Religio  Laid,  64. 

When  interest  calls  off  all  her  sneaking  train, 
When  all  the  obliged  desert,  and  all  the  vain. 
She  [the  Muse]  waits  or  to  the  scaffold  or  the  cell. 
Pope,  Epistle  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford. 

To  those  hills  we  are  obliged  for  all  our  metals, 
and  with  them  for  all  the  conveniences  and  comforts 
of  \\tti.-Bentley. 

3.  Please ;  gratify. 

A  great  man  gets  more  by  obliging  his  inferiour 
than  by  disdaining  him  ;  as  a  man  has  a  greater 
advantage  by  sowing  and  dressing  his  ground,  than 
he  can  have  by  trampling  upon  it. — South,  Sermons. 

Some  natures  arc  so  sour  and  so  ungrateful,  that 
they  are  never  to  be  obliged. — Sir  R.  L'  Estrange. 

Happy  the  people,  who  preserve  their  honour 
By  the  same  duties  that  oblige  their  prince. 

Addition,  Cato. 
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The  i  sounded  as  ee,  i.e.  as  in  French. 

Sneered  at  by  fools  by  flatterers  besieged, 
And  so  obliging  that  he  ne'er  obliged. 

Pope,  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot 
Obligee.  *.     See  Obligor. 

The  bond  had  been  taken  in  the  obligee's  own 
name,  and  not  in  the  king's. — Bishop  Sanderson 
Cases  of  Conscience,  p.  85. 

Obligement.  s.     Obligation. 

I  will  not  resist,  whatever  it  is,  either  of  divine  or 
liuman  obligement,  that  you  lay  upon  me. — Milton 
Tractate  on  Education. 

Let  this  fair  princess  but  one  minute  stay, 
A  look  from  her  will  your  obligements  pay. 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperor,  i.  2 

Obligrer.  *.     One  who,  that  which,  obliges. 

1.  That  which  imposes  obligation. 

It  is  the  natural  property  of  the  same  heart  to  be  a 
gentle  interpreter,  which  is  so  noble  an  obliger. — 
Sir  H.  Wotton,  Remains,  p.  453. 

2.  One  who  binds  by  contract. 
Obliging,  part.  adj.    [Fr.  obligeant.']    Civil ; 

complaisant ;  respectful ;  engaging. 

Nothing  could  be  more  obliging  and  respectful 
than  the  lion's  letter  was,  in  appearance ;  but  there 
was  death  in  the  true  intent. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Monseigneur  Strozzi  has  many  curiosities,  and  is 
very  obliging  to  a  stranger  who  desires  the  sight  ol 
them. — Addison. 

Go  on,  obliging  creatures !  make  me  see 
All  that  disgraced  my  betters,  met  in  me. 

Pope,  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot. 
(See  also  last  extract  under  Oblige.) 

Obligingly,  adv.    In  an  obliging  manner ; 
civilly ;  complaisantly. 

Eugenius  informs  me  very  obligingly,  that  he 
never  thought  he  should  have  disliked  any  passage 
in  my  paper. — Addison. 

I  see  her  taste  each  nauseous  draught, 
And  so  obligingly  am  caught ; 
1  bless  the  hand  from  whence  they  came, 
Nor  dare  distort  my  face  for  shame. 

Swift,  Miscellanies. 

Obligingness,    s.     Attribute   suggested  by 
Obliging. 

1.  Obligation;  force. 

Those  legal  institutions  did  consequently  set  a 
period  to  the  obligingness  of  those  institutions. — 
Hammond,  Works,  i.  232. 

They  look  into  them  not.  to  weigh  the  obligingness, 
but  to  quarrel  with  the  difficulty  of  the  injunctions: 
not  to  direct  practice,  but  excuse  prevarications. — 
Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

2.  Civility ;  complaisance. 

His  behaviour  was  with  such  condescension  and 
obligingness  to  the  meanest  of  his  clergy,  as  to  know 
and  be  known  to  most  of  them.— I.  Walton,  Life  of 
Bishop  Sanderson. 

Obligor,  s.     In  Law.     One  who  obliges. 

An  obligor  is  one  who  enters  into  an  obligation; 
as  obligee  is  the  person  to  whom  it  is  entered. — 
Jacob,  Law  Dictionary. 

Obliquation.  *.     Declination  from  straight- 
ness  or  perpendicularity ;  obliquity. 

The  change  made  by  the  obliquation  of  the  eyes 
is  least  in  colours  of  the  densest  than  in  thin  sub- 
stances.— Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 
Oblique,    adj.      [Lat.  obliquus  ;    obliguatio, 
-onis ;  obliyuitas,  -atis.] 

1.  Not  direct;   not  perpendicular;  not  pa- 
rallel. 

One  by  his  view 

Mought  deem  him  born  with  ill-disposed  skies, 
When  oblique  Saturn  sat  in  the  house  of  th'  agonies. 

Spenser. 

If  sound  be  stopped  and  repercussed,  it  cometh 
about  on  the  other  side  in  an  oblique  line. — Bacon, 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

May  they  not  pity  us,  condemu'd  to  bear 
The  various  heaven  of  an  obliquer  sphere : 
While  by  fix'd  laws,  and  with  a  just  return, 
They  feel  twelve  hours  that  shade,  for  twelve  that 
burn  ?  Prior,  Solomon,  i.  272. 

Bavaria's  star's  must  be  accused  which  shone 
That  fatal  day  the  mighty  work  was  done, 
With  rays  oblique  upon  the  Gallick  sun. 

Id.,  letter  to  Monsieur  Boileau  Despreaux. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  in  the  human  orbit,  six 
muscles  for  the  movements  of  the  eyeball  are  found ; 
the  four  rei-ti,  and  the  two  oblique  muscles. — Dr. 
Carpenter,  Principles  oj  human  Physiology,  §  9 1C: 

loOo. 

2.  Not  direct ;  indirect ;  by  a  side  glance. 

Has  he  given  the  lie 
In  circle,  or  oblique,  or  semicircle, 
Or  direct  parallel ;  you  must  challenge  him. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Queen  of  Corinth,  iv.  1. 
J.  In  Grammar.     Any  case  in  nouns  except 
the  nominative. 
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Such  (see  also  under  Nominative)  are 
the  chief  elements  in  our  criticism  of  the 
word  case.  At  present,  however,  the  ques- 
tion as  to  its  original  import  only  compli- 
cates that  of  the  use  of  the  word  in  prac- 
tice. We  do  well  in  taking  it  as  we  find 
it,  and  applying  it  as  a  class-name  to  the 
genitive,  datives,  vocatives,  and  ablatives 
of  the  classical  languages ;  the  objective 
and  possessive  of  our  own ;  the  comitative, 
adessive,  and  others  of  the  Fin  tongues. 
As  a  rule,  they  all  end  in  -ive  (instru- 
mental is  the  only  exception),  and  form  a 
well-marked  class.  They  constitute  the  de- 
clension of  nouns,  as  opposed  to  the  conju- 
gation of  verbs,  declension  being  a  word 
which  suggests  some  notion  of  slanting, 
sloping,  or  falling — as  the  Case  itself.  With 
this  before  us,  it  is  an  over  refinement  to 
exclude  the  nominative  from  the  list  of 
cases,  notwithstanding  the  fact  of  its  being 
also  the  casus  rectus,  or  (etymologically) 
the  erect  falling.  But  this  is  not  all.  Those 
who  choose  to  set  up  a  new  refinement 
against  an  old  one  may  hold  that,  in  some 
cases  at  least,  the  nominative  is  oblique, 
i.e.  a  true  case.  The  late  Mr.  Garnet 
showed  that,  in  some  languages  (the  Mag- 
yar of  Hungary  most  decidedly),  the  per- 
sonal element  in  the  conjugation  of  a  verb 
was  the  personal  pronoun  in  an  oblique 
case  :  that  /  read  =  my  reading.  Again,  in 
some  of  the  Polynesian  dialects  it  is  more 
ablative  than  aught  else,  I  read  being 
from  me  reading.  What  is  really  important 
to  remember  is  the  logical  fact  that,  in 
construction,  the  nominative  is  the  subject 
of  the  proposition. 

Now  when  a  noun  fell  thence  in  its  primary  form, 
they  then  called  it  riTOSIS  'OP0H,  casus  rectus,  an 
erect  or  upright  case  or  falling;  and  by  this  name 
they  distinguished  the  nominative.  When  it  fell 
from  the  mind  under  any  of  its  variations,  as  lor 
example  in  the  form  of  a  genitive,  a  dative,  or  the 
like,  such  variations  they  called  IITnSEIS  IIAATIAI 
casus  obliqui,  oblique  cases,  or  sidelong  fallings,  in 
opposition  to  the  other,  which  was  erect  and  per- 
pendicular. Hence,  too.  grammarians  called  the 
method  of  enumerating  the  various  cases  of  a  noun 
KAI2I2,  declinatio,  a  declension  ;  it  being  a  sort  of 
progressive  descent  from  the  noun's  upright  form 
through  its  various  declining  forms.  —  Harris, 
Hermes,  or  Philosophical  Enquiry  concerning 
Universal  Grammar, (ol.  ii.  ch.  iv.:  1771. 

Obliquely,  adv.    In  an  oblique  manner. 

1.  Not  directly;  not  perpendicularly. 

Of  meridian  altitude,  it  hath  but  twenty-three 
degrees,  so  that  it  plays  but  obliquely  upon  us,  and 
as  the  sun  doth  about  the  twenty-third  of  January. 
— Sir  T.  Erowne. 

Declining  from  the  noon  of  day, 
The  sun  obliquely  shoots  his  burning  ray. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  iii. 

2.  Not  in  the  immediate  or  direct  meaning. 

They  haply  might  admit  the  truths  obliquely 
levelled,  which  basht'ulness  persuaded  not  to  enquire 
for.— Fell. 

His  discourse  tends  obliquely  to  the  detracting 
from  others,  or  the  extolling  of  himself.— Addison, 
Spectator. 

Obliquity.   S. 

1.  Deviation  from  physical  rectitude;    de- 
viation from  parallelism  or  perpendicu- 
larity. 

Which  else  to  several  spheres  thou  must  ascribe, 
Moved  contrary  with  thwart  obliquities. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  131. 

2.  Deviation  from  moral  rectitude. 

There  is  in  rectitude,  beauty ;  as  contrariwise  in 
obliquity,  deformity.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Count  Bhodophill,  cut  out  for  government  and 
high  affairs, and  balancing  all  matters  in  the  scale  of 
his  high  understanding,  hath  rectified  iMobliyuitiex. 
— Howell,  Vocall  Forrest. 

For  a  rational  creature  to  conform  himself  to  the 
will  of  God  in  all  things,  carries  in  it  a  rational  rec- 
titude or  goodness ;  and  to  disobey  or  oppose  his 
will  in  any  thing,  imports  a  moral  obliquity. — South, 
Sermons. 

Obliterate,  v.  a.     [Lat.  litera  =  letter. j 
1.  EtiUce  anything  written. 
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Wars  and   desolations  obliterate  many  ancient 
monuments. — Sir  M.  Hale,  Origination  of  Man- 
kind. 
2.  Wear  out ;  destroy  ;  efface. 

Let  men  consider  themselves  as  ensnared  in  that 
unhappy  contract  which  has  rendered  them  part  of 
the  Devil's  possession,  and  contrive  how  they  may 
obliterate  that  reproach,  and  disentangle  their 
mortgaged  souls. — Dr.  H.More,  Decay  of  Christian 
Piety. 

These  simple  ideas,  the  understanding  can  no 
more  refuse  to  have,  or  alter,  or  blot  them  out.  than 
a  mirrour  can  refuse,  alter,  or  obliterate  the  images, 
which  the  objects  set  before  it  produce. — Locke. 

Vomiese  . .  .  may  gradually  contract  and  ulti- 
mately becouv  obliterated.— Sir  T.  Watson,  Lec- 
tures'on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic, 
lect.  Ivi. 

People  rarely  die  of  endocarditis  while  the  cha- 
racters of  an  acute  inflammation  are  yet  traceable 
jn  the  heart.  Before  they  die,  these  are  commonly 
obliterated, and  there  remain  puckerings  and  thick- 
enings of  the  membrane,  which  are,  in  truth,  the 
marks,  not  of  the  disease,  but  of  its  imperfect  repara- 
tion.— Dr.  P.  M.  Latham,  Lectures  on  Certain  Sub- 
jects connected  with  Clinical  Medicine,  lect.  xvi. 
Obliteration.  *.  Eft'aeement ;  extinction. 

Considering  the  casualties  of  wars,  transmigra- 
tions, especially  that  of  the  general  flood,  there 
might  probably  be  an  obliteration  of  all  those  mo- 
numents of  antiquity  that  ages  precedent  at  some 
time  have  yielded. — Sir  M.  Hale,  Origination  of 
Mankind. 

The  obliteration  of  a  large  vein  ...  is  perilous  in 
proportion  to  its  magnitude  and  to  the  rapidity 
with  which  its  complete  occlusion  has  been  effected. 
— Sir  T.  Watson,  Lectures  on  the  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Physic,  lect.  Ixiii. 
Oblivion,  s.  [Lat.  oblivio,  -onis.'] 

1.  Forgetfulness  ;  cessation  of  remembrance. 

Water  drops  have  worn  the  stones  of  Troy, 
And  blind  oblivion  swallow'd  cities  up, 
And  mighty  states  characterless  are  grated 
To  dusty  nothing. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  2. 

Thou  shouldst  have  heard  many  things  of  worthy 
memory,  which  now  shall  die  in  oblivion,  and  thou 
return  unexperienced  to  thy  grave. — Id.,  Taming  of 
the  Shrew,  iv.  1. 

Knowledge  is  made  by  oblivion,  and  to  purchase 
a  clear  and  warrantable  body  of  truth,  we  must 
forget  and  part  with  much  we  know.  —  Sir  T. 
Browne. 

Can  they  imagine  that  God  has  therefore  forgot 
their  sins,  because  they  are  not  willing  to  remember 
them  ?  Or  will  they  measure  his  pardon  by  their 
own  oblivion  '! — South,  Sermons. 

Among  our  crimes  oblivion  may  be  set; 
But  'tis  our  king's  perfection  to  forget. 

Dryden,  On  the  Coronation  of  Charles  II. 

2.  Amnesty ;  general  pardon  of  crimes  in 
hi  general. 

By  the  act  of  oblivion,  all  offences  against  the 
crown,  and  all  particular  trespasses  between  subject 
and  subject,  were  pardoned,  remitted,  and  utterly 
extinguished. — Sir  J,  Davies,  Discourse  on  the  State 
of  Ireland. 
Oblivious,  adj. 

1.  Causing  forge tfulness. 

Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain, 
And  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote 
Cleanse  the  full  bosom. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  3. 
The  British  souls 

Exult  to  see  the  crowding  ghosts  descend 
Unnumber'd ;  well  avenged  they  quit  the  cares 
Of  mortal  life,  and  drink  the  oblivio-us  lake. 

A.  Philips. 

Oh,  born  to  see  what  none  can  see  awake ! 
Behold  the  wonders  of  th'  oblivious  lake. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iii.  43. 

2.  Forgetful. 

There  was  never  thing  that  repented  me  more 
that  ever  I  did,  than  doth  the  remembraunce  of  my 
great  and  most  oblivious  negligence. — Cavendish, 
Life  of  Wolsey. 

'Now,  whether  the  shake  had  jumbled  the  fat  boy's 
faculties  together,  instead  of  arranging  them  in  pro- 
per order,  or  had  roused  such  a  quantity  of  new 
ideas  withhi  him  as  to  render  him  oblivious  of  ordi- 
nary forms  and  ceremonies, ...  it  is  an  undoubted 
fact  that  he  walked  into  the  sitting-room  without 
previously  knocking  at  the  door ;  and  so  beheld  a 
gentleman  with  his  arms  clasping  his  young  mis- 
tress's waist,  sitting  very  lovingly  by  her  side  on  a 
sofa,  while  Arabella  and  her  pretty  handmaid 
feigned  to  be  absorbed  in  looking  out  of  a  window 
at  the  other  end  of  the  room.— Dickens,  Pickivick 
Papers,  ch.  liv. 

Oblocutor.  s.  [Lat.  ;  from  loquor  =  I  speak  ; 
pret.  part,  lorutus.l     Gainsayer.     Rare. 

There  bo  dyverse  oblncutors  which,  by  report  of 
his  enemyes,  . . .  saye  that  he  would  never  hnve  so! 
forth  such  thinges  as  he  proruysed. — Bale,  Preface 
to  Leland's  Itinerary. 

Oblong,  adj.    [Lat.  oblongus.']    Longer  than 
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broad  ;  the  same  with  a  rectangle  parallel- 
ogram, whose  sides  are  unequal. 

The  best  figure  of  a  garden  I  esteem  an  oblong 
upon  a  descent.— Sir  W.  Temple,  Miscellanies. 

Every  particle,  supposing  them  globular  or  not 
very  -Mong,  would  be  above  nine  million  times  their 
own  length  from  any  other  particle.— Bentley. 
Oblongly.  adv.     In  an  oblong  form.     Hare. 
The  surface  of  the  temperate  climates  is  larger 
than  it  would  have  been,  had  the  globe  of  our  earth 
or  of  the  planets,  been  either  spherical,  or  oblongly 
spheroidical. — Cheyne. 
Obloquious.  adj.     Reproachful.     Rare. 

Emulations  which  are  apt  to  rise  and  vent  in  06- 
loquious  acrimony. — Sir  It.  Naunton,  Fragmenta 
Regalia,  Observations  on  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Obloquy,  s.  [Luc. obluquium ;  loquor  =  speak,] 

1.  Censorious  speech;  blame ;  slander;  re- 
proach. 

Reasonable  moderation  hath  freed  us  from  being 
deservedly  subject  unto  that  bitter  kind  of  obloquy, 
whereby,  as  the  church  of  Rome  doth,  under  the 
colour  of  love  towards  those  thinirs  which  be  harm- 
less, maintain  extremely  most  hurtful  corruptions ; 
so  we  peradventure  might  be  upbraided,  that  under 
colour  of  hatred  towards  those  things  that  are  cor- 
rupt, we  are  on  the  other  side  as  extreme,  even 
against  most  harmless  ordinances. — Hooker,  Eccle- 
siastical Polity. 

Here  new  aspersions,  with  new  obloquies, 
Are  laid  on  old  deserts.  Daniel,  Civil  Wars. 

Canst  thou  with  impious  obloquy  condemn 
The  just  decree  of  God,  pronounced  and  sworn  ? 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  813. 

Shall  names  that  made  your  city  the  glory  of  the 
earth,  be  mentioned  with  obloquy  and  detraction  ? 
— Addison. 

Every  age  might  perhaps  produce  one  or  two  true 
genius,  if  they  were  not  sunk  under  the  censure  and 
obloquy  of  p'lodding,  servile,  imitating  pedants. — 
Swift. 

2.  Cause  of  reproach  ;  disgrace. 

My  chastity's  the  jewel  of  our  house, 
Bequeathed  down  from  many  ancestors ; 
Which  were  the  greatest  obloquy  i'  the  world 
In  me  to  lose. 

SJtakespcar,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  iv.  2. 

Obluctation.  *.  [Lat.  luctatio,  -onis  =  wrest- 
ling ;  luctor,  pass.  part,  luctat us  =  wrestle.] 
Opposition ;  resistance. 

He  hath  not  the  command  of  himself,  to  use  that 
artificial  obluctation,  and  facing  out  of  the  matter, 
which  he  doth  at  other  times. — Fotherby,  Atheomas- 
tix,  p.  125:  1622. 

Obmutescence.  s.  [Lat.  mutesco  =  begin  to 
be,  have  a  tendency  to  become,  dumb 
(rniitus).~\ 

1.  Loss  of  speech. 

A  vehement  fear  often  produceth  obmutescence. — 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  Observation  of  silence. 

Compare  Christianity,  as  it  came  from  Christ, 
with  the  same  religion,  after  it  fell  into  other 
hands :  .  . .  with  the  extravagant  merit  very  soon 
ascribed  to  celibacy,  solitude,  voluntary  poverty; 
with  the  rigours  of  an  ascetic,  and  the  vows  of  a 
monastic  life;  the  hair-shirt,  the  watchings,  the 
midnight  prayers,  the  obmutescence,  the  gloom  and 
mortification  of  religious  orders,  and  of  those  who 
aspired  to  religious  perfection. — Paley,  Evidences  of 
the  Christian  Religion. 

Obnoxious,  adj.  [Lat.  obnoxius ;  noxa  = 
guilt,  or  liability  resulting  therefrom.] 

1.  Subject. 

I  propound  a  character  of  justice  in  a  middle 
form,  between  the  speculative  discourses  of  philo- 
sophers, and  the  writings  of  lawyers,  which  are  tied 
and  obnoxious  to  their  particular  laws. — Bacon, 
Advertisement  touching  a  Holy  War. 

2.  Liable  to  punishment. 

All  are  obno.rious,  and  this  faulty  land, 
Like  fainting  Hester,  does  before  you  stand, 
Watching  your  sceptre.  Waller. 

We  know  ourselves  obnoxio-us  to  God's  severe 
justice,  and  that  he  is  a  God  of  mercy  and  hateth 
sin;  and  that  we  might  not  have  the  least  suspicion 
of  his  unwillingness  to  forgive,  he  hath  sent  his  only 
begotten  Son  into  the  world,  by  his  dismal  sull'cr- 
inirs  and  cursed  death,  to  expiate  our  offences. — 
Calamy. 

Thy  name,  O  Varus,  if  the  kinder  powers 
Preserve  our  plains,  and  shield  the  Mantuan  towers, 
Obnoxious  by  Cremona's  neighbouring  crime, 
The  winjrs  of  swans,  and  stronger  pinion'd  rhime 
Shall  raise  aloft. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  ix.  33. 

3.  Reprehensible;  not  of  sound  reputation. 

Conceiving  it  most  reasonable  to  search  for  pri- 
mitive trulli  in  the  primitive  writers,  and  not  to 
suit';1!1  hi.s  understanding  to  be  prepossest  by  the 
contrived  and  interested  schemes  of  modern,  and 
withal  oliitu.vi.u3  autiiors. — Veil. 
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4.  Liable  ;  exposed. 

Long  hostility  had  made  their  friendship  weak  hi 
itself,  and  more  obnoxious  to  jealousies  and  dis- 
trusts.— Sir  J.  Hayward. 

But  what  will  not  ambition  and  revenge 
Descend  to?  who  aspires,  must  down  as  low 
As  high  he  spar'd  ;  obnoxious  first  or  last, 
To  basest  things.         Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  16S. 

They  leave  the  government  a  trunk,  naked,  de- 
fenceless, and  obnoxious  to  every  storm.— Dave- 
nant. 

But  coming  on  in  the  course  of  acute  rheumatism, 
it  must  be  taken  from  an  announcement  that  all  is 
not  right  in  the  huart,  that  it  has  begun  to  suffer 
after  the  manner  to  which  acute  rheumatism  ren- 
ders it  obnoxious,  and  that  it  is  already  in  a  state  of 
inflammation.  —  Dr.  P.  M.  Latham,  Lectures  on 
Subjects  connected  with  Clinical  Medicine,  lect.  xii. 

Obnoxiousness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Obnoxious;  subjection;  liubleness  to 
punishment. 

Every  man  is  loth  to  be  an  informer,  whether  out 
of  the  office,  or  out  of  the  conscience  of  his  own  06- 
noxwusness. — Bishop  Hall,  Cases  of  Conscience, 
ii.  4. 

Men,  by  incurring  guilt  and  being  exposed  to 
.  vengeance,  are  subject  to  restless  fears  and  stinging 
remorses  of  conscience  ;  nor  can  they  be  exempted 
from  such  obnoxiousness  otherwise  than  by  the 
free  grace  and  mercy  of  God. — Barrow,  On  tlie 
Forgiveness  of  Sins. 

Obnubilate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  obnubilatus,  pass, 
part,  of  obnubilo ;  obnubilatio,  -onis ;  nu- 
bilum,  from  nubes  =  cloud.]  Cloud;  ob- 
scure. Rare. 

As  a  black  and  thick  cloud  covers  the  sun,  and 
intercepts  his  beams  and  light;  so  doth  this  me- 
lancholy vapour  obnubilate  the  mind.  —  Burton, 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  200. 

But  corporal  life  doth  so  obnubilate 
Our  inward  eyes,  that  they  be  nothing  bright. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Sleep  of  the  Soul,  iii.  10. 

Obnubilation.  *.  Act  of  making  obscure. 
Rare. 

Let  others  glory  in  their  triumphs  and  trophies, 
in  their  nbnubilation  of  bodies  coruscant ;  that  they 
have  brought  fear  upon  champions.—  Waterhouse, 
Apology  for  Learning,  p.  175. 

Obreptlon.  s.  [Lat.  obreptio,  from  repo  = 
creep  ;  pass.  part.  reptus."]  Act  of  creep- 
ing in  with  secrecy  or  by  surprise. 

Sudden  incursions  and  obreptions,  sins  of  mere 
ignorance  aiid  inadvertency. — Cudworth,  Sermons, 
p.  81. 

Obscene,  adj.     [Lat.  obsccenus.'] 

1.  Immodest ;  not  agreeable  to  chastity  of 
mind  ;  causing  lewd  ideas. 

Chemos,  the  obscene  dread  of  Moab's  sons. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  406. 
Words  that  were  once  chaste,  by  fmiuent  use 
grew  obscene  and  uncleanly. —  Watts,  Logick. 

2.  Offensive ;  disgusting. 

A  girdle  foul  with  grease  binds  his  obscene  attire. 
Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  vi.  417. 
Home  as  they  went,  the  sad  discourse  renew'd, 
Of  the  relentless  dame  to  death  pursued, 
And  of  the  sight  obscene  so  lately  view'd. 

Id.,  Theodore  and  Honoria,  352. 

3.  Inauspicious  ;  ill-omened.     Latinism 

[We]  on  the  offended  Harpies  humbly  call, 
And  (whether  gods  or  birds  obscene  they  were) 
Our  vows  for  pardon  and  for  peace  prefer. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  jEneid,  iii.  340. 
It  is  the  sun's  fate  like  yours  to  be  displeasing  to 
owls  and  obscene  animals,  who  cannot  bear  his  lus- 
tre.—Pope,  Letters. 
Obscenely,  adv.     In  an  obscene  manner. 

That  all  words  which  are  written  in  the  law  ob- 
scenely, must  be  changed  to  more  civil  words.— 
Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

That  queen,  whose  feast  the  factious  rabble  keep, 
Exposed  obscenely  naked  and  asleep. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  10. 

Obsceneness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Obscene. 

We  avoid  loss  by  it,  and  escape  obsceneness ;  and 
gain  in  the  grace  and  property  which  helps  signifi- 
cance.— B.  Jonson,  Discoveries. 

Those  fables  were   tempered   with   the   II 
severity,  and  free  from  any  note  of  infamy  or  ob- 
sceneness.— Dryden. 

Obscenity,  s.  Impurity  of  thought  or  lan- 
guage ;  unchastity ;  lewdness. 

Mr.  Cowley  asserts  plainly,  that  obscenity  has  no 
place  in  wit.— Dryden. 

Thou  art  wickedly  devout, 
In  Tiber  ducking  thrice  by  break  of  day, 
To  wash  the  obscenities  ot'niirht  away. 

Id.,  Translation  <>f  Persius,  n.  3i 
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No  pardon  vile  obscenity  should  find, 
Tho'  wit  and  art  conspire  to  move  your  mind. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  ii.  530. 

Obscenous.  adj.     Obscene  ;  impure. 

(>bm;-iiuus  in  recital,  and  hurtful  in  example. — 
SirJ  Harrington,  Apology  of  Poetry,  pt.  x.  (Nares 
by  II.  and  W.) 

'With  modest  words  and  no  obscenous  phrase. — 
/W. 

Obscenousness.  s.     Attribute  suggested  by 
Obscenous;  impurity;  indecency. 

There  is  not  a  word  of  ribaldry  or  obscenousness. 
—Sir  J.  Harrington,  Apology  of  Poetry,  pt.  x. 
(Xares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Obscuration,  s. 

1 .  Act  of  darkening. 

1  -J.  State  of  being  darkened. 

As  to  the  sun  and  moon,  their  obscuration  or 
Change  of   colour  happens  commonly  before   the 
eruption  of  a  fiery  mountain. — Burnet. 
Obscure,  adj.     [Lat.  obscurus.~] 
} .  Dark  ;  unenlightened ;   gloomy ;    hinder- 
ing siii'ht. 

Whoso  curseth  his  father  or  mother,  his  lamp 
shall  be  put  out  in  obscure  darkness.— Proverbs, xx. 
20. 

Who  shall  tempt  with  wand'ring  feet 
The  dark  unt'athom'd  infinite  abyss, 
And  through  the  palpable  obscure  find  out 
His  uncouth  way  ?       Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  404. 

2.  Not  easily  intelligible;  abstruse;  difficult. 

I  explain* some  of  the  most  obscure  passages,  and 
those  which  are  most  necessary  to  be  understood, 
and  this  according  to  the  manner  wherein  he  used 
to  express  himself.— Dryden. 

3.  Not  noted  ;  not  observable. 

He  says  that  he  is  an  obscure  person ;  one,  I  sup- 
pose, that  is  in  the  dark.— Bishop  Atterbury. 
Accented  on  the  Ji rut  syllable. 

The  obscure  bird  clarnour'd  the  live-long  night. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 
My  short-wine'd  Muse  doth  haunt 
None  but  the  obscure  corners  of  the  earth. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Bien  Veiiu,  canto  ii. :  1606. 

The  soldiers  murmur 

To  soe  their  warlike  eagles  mew  their  honours 
In  obscure -towns.  Beau'nont  and  Fletcher. 

Obscure,  v.  a. 

1.  Darken;  make  dark. 

Sudden  the  thunder  blackens  all  the  skies, 
And  the  winds  whistle,  arid  the  surges  roll 
Mountains  on  mountains,  and  obscure  the  pole. 

Pope. 

The  Doctor  considered  that  compliments  to  a 
single  gentlewoman  were  what  the  inky  liquid  it 
dispenses  is  to  the  cuttle-fish,  that  by  obscuring  the 
water  sails  away  from,  its  enemy. — Lord  Lytton,  My 
Novel,  b.i.  ch.xxii. 
'J.  M:ike  less  visible. 

What  must  I  hold  a  candle  to  my  shames? 
They  in  themselves,  good  sooth,  are  too,  too  light. 
Why,  'tis  an  office  of  discovery,  love, 
And  I  should  be  obscured. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  6. 

Thinking  by  this  retirement  to  obscure  himself 
from  God,  he  infringed  the  omnisciency  and  essen- 
tial ubiquity  of  his  Maker.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errours. 

3.  Make  less  intelligible. 

By  private  consent  it  hath  been  used  in  dangerous 
times  to  obscure  writing,  and  make  it  hard  to  be 
read  by  others  not  acquainted  with  the  intrigue.— 
Holder. 

There  is  scarce  any  duty  which  has  been  so  06- 
d  l iy  the  writings  of  learned  men,  as  this.— 
A  rclibrslto/i  Wdke. 

4.  Make   less   glorious,  beautiful,   or  illus- 
trious. 

Think'st  thou,  vain  spirit,  thy  glories  are  the 

same, 

And  seest  not  sin  obscures  thy  godlike  frame? 
1  know  thee  now  by  thy  Unerateful  pride, 
That  shews  me  what  thy  faded  looks  did  hide. 

J>,-i/ilcn,  State  of  Innocence,  iii.  2. 

5.  Conceal ;  make  unknown. 

()  might  1  here 

In  solitude  live  savaire,  in  some  glade 
d/isritred.  where  highest  woods,  impenetrable 
To  sun  or  starlight,  spn-ad  their  umbrage  broad. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  1084. 

Obscured,  part.  adj.     Make  dark  ;  hidden. 

They  are  all  couched  in  a  pit  hard  by  Home's 
oak.  with  ubx'-ureil  lights;  which  at  the  very  instant 
of  FalstalV's  and  our  meeting,  they  will  at  once  dis- 
play to  the  night.—  Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  v.  U. 

Obscurely,  adv.     In  an  obscure  manner. 
1.  Not  brightly  ;  not  luminously ;  darkly. 

The  lightning's  light  is  lost;  it  shines  not  clear, 
But  shoots  obscure-/ n  through  night's  stormy  air. 

May,  Translation  of  Lucan,  b.  v. 
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2.  Out  of  sight;  privately;  without  notice; 
not  conspicuously. 

After  many  years  wandering  obscurely  through 
all  the  island. — Milton,  History  of  England,  b.  iv. 
Such  was  the  rise  of  this  prodigious  fire, 

Which  in  mean  buildings  first  obscurely  bred, 
From  thence  did  soon  to  open  streets  aspire, 
And  straight  to  palaces  and  temples  spread. 

Dryden,  Annus  MirabUis,  ccxv. 
There  live  retired. 
Content  thyself  to  be  obscurely  good. 

Addison,  Ca.'o. 

3.  Not  clearly ;   not  plainly ;   darkly  to  the 
mind. 

The  woman's  seed  obscurely  then  foretold, 
Now  ampler  known,  thy  Saviour  and  thy  Lord. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  513. 

Obscureness.    *.     Attribute    suggested    by 
Obscure. 

1.  Darkness;  want  of  light. 

Should  Cynthia  quit  thee,  Venus,  and  each  star, 
It  would  not  form  one  thought  dark  as  mine  are : 
I  could  lend  them  obscureness  now,  and  say, 
Out  of  myself  there  should  be  no  more  day.   Donne. 

2.  Darkness  of  meaning. 

Not  to  mention  that  obscureness  that  attends 
prophetic  raptures,  there  are  divers  things  know- 
able  by  the  bare  light  of  nature,  which  yet  are  so 
uneasy  to  be  satisfactorily  understood  by  our  im- 
perfect intellects,  that  let  them  be  delivered  in  the 
clearest  expressions,  the  notions  themselves  will  yet 
appear  obscure. — Boyle,  On  Colours. 

Obscurer,   s.     Whatever,  or  whoever,  ob- 
scures.   Rare. 

It  was  pity  desolation  and  loneliness  should  be 
such  a  waster  and  obscurer  of  such  loveliness. — 
Lord,  History  of  the  Banians,  p.  24:  1630. 

Obscurity,  s. 

1.  Darkness. 

Lo  !  a  day  of  darkness  and  obscurity,  tribulation 
and  anguish  upon  the  earth. — Esther,  xi.  8 :  apo- 
crypha. 

2.  Unintelligibleness. 

That  this  part  of  sacred  Scripture  had  difficulties 
in  it :  many  causes  of  obscurity  did  readily  occur  to 
me. — Locke. 

What  lies  beyond  our  positive  idea  towards  infi- 
nity, lies  in  obscurity,  and  has  the  undeterminate 
confusion  of  a  negative  idea,  wherein  I  know  I  do 
not  comprehend  a.ll  I  would,  it  being  too  large  for  a 
finite  capacity.— Id. 

3.  Unnoticed  state;  privacy. 

You  are  not  for  obscurity  design'd, 
But  like  the  sun,  must  cheer  all  human  kind. 

Dryden. 

Obsecration,  s.  [Lat.  obsecratio,  -onis,  from 
obsecro.~]     Intreaty ;  supplication. 

Tliat  these  were  comprehended  under  the  sacra,  is 
manifest  from  the  old  form  of  obsecration. — Bishop 
Stillingfleet. 

Obsequent.    adj      [Lat.  obsequens,   -entis.'] 
Obedient ;  dutiful ;  submitting  to. 

Unto  himself  he  hath  reserved  an  infinite  power 
to  put  any  form  upon  any  matter ;  which  he  always 
findeth  pliant,  and  obsequent  to  his  pleasure,  even 
against  the  propriety  of  its  own  particular  nature. 
—Fotherby,  Atheomastix,  p.  181 :  1622. 

Obsequies,    s.  pi.     Funeral  rites ;    funeral 
solemnities. 

There  was  Dorilaus  valiantly  requiting  his  friend's 
help,  in  a  great  battle  deprived  of  life,  his  obsequies 
being  not  more  solemnized  by  the  tears  of  his  par- 
takers, than  the  blood  of  his  enemies.  —  Sir  P. 
Sidney^ 

What  cursed  foot  wanders  this  way  to-night 
To  cross  my  obsef/uies  and  true  love's  rites? 

Shakespear,  llomeo  and  Juliet,  v.  3. 

His  body  shall  be  royally  interr'd, 
I  will,  myself 
Be  the  chief  mourner  at  his  obsequies.          Dryden. 

I  spare  the  widows'  tears,  their  woeful  cries, 
And  howling  at  their  husband's  nbseqiiies; 
How  Theseus  at  these  funerals  did  assist, 
And  with  what  gifts  the  mourning  dames  dismist. 
Id.,  1'alamon  and  Arcite,  i.131. 

Alas!  poor  poll,  my  Indian  talker  dies, 
Go  birds  and  celebrate  his  obsequies.  Creech. 

(For  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  singular,  see 
under  O  b  s  e  q  u  y,  1.) 

Obsequious,  adj. 

\.  Obedient;  compliant;  not  resisting. 

Adore  not  so  the  rising  son,  that  you  forget  the 
father,  who  raised  you  to  this  height;  nor  lie  you  so 
obsequious  to  the  father,  that  you  give  just  cause  to 
the  son  to  suspect  that  you  neglect  him. — Bacon, 
Advice  to  Vil/ii-rs. 

At  his  command  the  up-rooted  hills  retired 
Kuril  to  his  place  ;  they  heard  his  voice,  and  went 
(i:,s,  ifinuiis.  Mil/mi,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  781. 

i  followed  her;  she  what  was  honour  know, 
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And  with  obsequious  majesty  approved 

My  pleaded  reason.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  yiii.  50S. 

See  how  the  obsequious  wind  and  liquid  air 
The  Theban  swan  does  upward  bear.  Cowley. 

A  genial  cherishing  heat  acts  so  upon  the  lit  and 
obsequious  matter,  as  to  organize  and  fashion  it 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  its  own  nature. — 
Boyle. 

His  servants  weeping, 
Obsequious  to  his  orders,  bear  him  hither. 

Addison,  Cato. 

The  vote  of  an  assembly,  which  we  cannot  recon- 
cile to  public  good,  has  been  conceived  in  a  private 
brain,  afterwards  supported  by  an  obsequious  party. 
— Swift. 

While  handing  the  Lady  Bumfidget  and  daughter, 
The  obsequious  lord  tumbled  into  the  water. 

Anstey,  Bath  Guide. 

2.  Funereal;  mourning;  belonging  to  obse- 
quies. 

Tour  father  lost  a  father ; 
That  father  his ;  and  the  survivor  bound 
In  filial  obligation,  for  some  term, 
To  do  obsequious  sorrow.     Shakespear,  Hamlet,  \.  2. 

Obsequiously,  adv.    In  an  obsequious  man- 
ner. 

1.  Obediently;  with  compliance. 

They  rise,  and  straight  all  with  respectful  awe, 
At  the  word  given,  obsequiously  withdraw. 

Duke,  Translation  ofJuccnal,  iv.  210. 

We  cannot  reasonably  expect,  that  any  ont>  should 
readily  and  obsequiously  quit  his  own  opinion,  and 
embrace  ours  with  a  blind  resignation. — Locke. 

2.  With  reverence  for  .the  dead. 

I  awhile  obsequiously  lament 
The  untimely  fall  of  virtuous  Lancaster. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  -2. 

Obsequiousness.    *.      Attribute    suggested 
by  Obsequious;  obedience;  compliance. 

No  less  famous  for  her  liberty,  than  obsequiousness 
towards  her  husband. — Bacon,  History  cf  Life  and 
Death. 

An  heart of  singular  obsequiousness  towards 

your  father.— Sir  H.  Wotton,  Panegyric  to  King 
Charles  I. 

They  apply  themselves  both  to  his  interest  and 
humour,  with  all  the  arts  of  flattery  and  obsequious- 
ness, the  surest  and  the  readiest  way  to  advance  ;i 
man.— South,  Sermons. 

Obsequy.  s. 

1.  Funeral  ceremony. 

M.  Grindall,  in  his  late  funeral  sermon  at  the  ob- 
sequy of  Ferdinandus,  saieth  and  confesseth,  that  it 
cannot  be  denied  but  that  after  S.  Gregories  timo 
purgatory  went  with  full  sail.— Stapleton,  Fortress?, 
of  the  Faith  which  Protestants- call  Papistry,  fol.  S, 
b.:  15H5. 

In  this  last  solemnity  of  obsequy  unto  his  ever 
honoured  sovereign  and  mistress,  he  was  the  most 
eminent  person  of  the  whole  land,  and  princip  il 
mourner.— Sir  G.  Paul,  Life  of  Archbishop  Whit- 
gift,  p.  1 16. 

Or  tune  a  song  of  victory  to  me, 
Or  to  thyself,  sing  thine  own  obsequy.         Crashaic. 

Him  I'll  solemnly  attend. 
With  silent  obsequy  and  funeral  train, 
Home  to  his  father's  house. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  1731. 

2.  Obsequiousness ;  compliance, 

Sway'd  by  strong  necessity, 
I  am  enforced  to  eat  my  careful  bread 
With  too  much  obsequy.  B.  Jonson,  Volpone. 

Observable,  adj.     Capable  of  being,  liable 
to  be,  observed. 

These  proprieties  affixed  unto  bodies  from  consi- 
derations deduced  from  east,  west,  or  those  tibm  /•<  •- 
ble  points  of  the  sphere,  will  not  be  justified  from 
such  foundations.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

I  took  a  just  account  of  every  observable  circum- 
stance of  the  earth,  stone,  metal,  or  other  matte:-, 
from  the  surface  quite  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pit,  and  entered  it  carefully  into  a  journal  — 1\~<> •••> •'- 
Wiird,  Essay  towards  a  Natural  History  of  the 
Earth. 

Observably,  adv.     In  a  manner  worthy  of 
note  or  observation. 

It  is  prodigious  to  have  thunder  in  a  clear  sky,  as 
is  observabla  recorded  in  some  histories.  —  Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 
Observance,  s. 

1.  Respect;  ceremonial  reverence. 

In  the  wood  a  league  without  the  town. 
Where  I  did  meet  the'-  once  with  Helena, 
To  do  observance  on  the  morn  of  May. 

Shakoipt-ar.  Jliilsnwmtr-Xighfs  Dream,  i.  1. 
Arcite  left  his  bed,  resolved  to  pay 
Observance  to  the  month  of  merry  May. 

Dryden,  Palamonand  Arcite,  ii.  l:;. 

2.  Religious  rite. 

Some  represent  to  themselves  the  whole  of  religion 
ns  eonsistmir  in  a  few  easy  observances,  and  n>'v.  r 
lay  the  least  restraint  on  the  business  or  diversions 
of  this  life.— Rogers. 
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3.  Attentive  practice. 

Use  all  the  observance  of  civility, 
Like  one  well  studied  in  a  sad  ostent 
Io  please  his  grandam. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  2. 

Love  rigid  honesty 
And  strict  observance  of  impartial  laws. 

T-.,     ,.  .  Lord  Roscommon. 

If  the  divine  laws  were  proposed  to  our  observance 
with  no  other  motive  than  the  advantages  attending 
it,  they  would  be  little  more  than  an  advice.— £oaers 
Sermons. 

4.  Rule  of  practice. 

There  are  other  strict  observances; 
As,  not  to  see  a  woman. 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  i.  1. 

5.  Careful  obedience. 

We  must  attend  our  Creator  in  all  those  ordi- 
nances which  he  has  prescribed  to  the  observance  of 
his  church. — Rogers. 

6.  Observation;  attention. 

There  can  be  no  observation  or  experience  of 
greater  certainty,  as  to  the  increase  of  mankind 
than  the  strict  and  vigilant  observance  of  the  calcu- 
lations and  registers  of  the  bills  of  births  and  deaths 
—Sir  M.  Hale,  Origination  of  Mankind. 

7.  Obedient  regard ;  reverential  attention. 

Having  had  such  experien 


OB  SE 


Observancy.  s.     Attention. 

We  must  think,  men  are  not  gods; 
Nor  of  them  look  for  such  observancy 
As  fits  the  bridal.  Shakespear,  Othello,  iii.  4. 

Observinda.  s.  pi.     [Lat.]     Things  to  be 
observed. 

The  issues  of  my  observanda  begin  to  grow  too 
large  for  the  receipts.— Swift,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  con- 
clusion. 

Observant,  adj. 

1.  Attentive;  diligent;  watchful. 

These  writers,  which  gave  themselves  to  follow 
and  imitate  others,  were  observant  sectators  o 


Wandering  from  clime  to  clime  observant  stray'd 
Their  manners  noted,  arid  their  states  survey 'd. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  i.  5 

2.  Obedient ;  respectful :  (with  of). 

We  are  told  how  observant  Alexander  was  of  hi 
master  Aristotle.— Sir  K.  Digby,  Operations  am 
ftatwre  of  Mans  Soul,  dedication. 

3.  Respectfully  attentive  :  (with  of). 

[The  Muse]  observant  o/the  parting  ray. 
Eyes  the  calm  sun-set  of  thy  various  day. 

Pope,  Epistle  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford 

4.  Meanly  dutiful ;  submissive. 

How  could  the  most  base  men  attain  to  honour 
p  7  -j, S  an  observant  slavish  course.— Sir  W 


Observant,  s. 

\.  Slavish  attendant:  (with  the  accent  on  the 
first  syllable). 

These  kind  of  knaves  I  know,  which  in  this  plain 

ness 

Harbour  more  craft  and  more  corrupter  ends 
Than  twenty  silly  ducking  observants 
I  hat  stretch  their  duties  nicely. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  2 

2.  Diligent  observer. 

Such  observants  they  are  thereof  [of  the  law]  — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  i.  §  4. 
Observation,  .v. 

1 .  Act  of  observing,  noting,  or  remarking. 

These  cannot  be  infused  by  observation,  because 
they  are  the  rules  by  which  men  take  their  first  ap- 
prehensions and  observations  of  things ;  as  the  being 
of  the  rule  must  be  before  its  application  to  the  thing 
directed  by  it.— South,  Sermons. 

The  rules  of  our  practice  are  taken  from  the  con- 
duct of  such  persons  as  fall  within  our  observation 
— Rogers. 

2.  Show ;  exhibition. 

The  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with  observation 
—Luke,  xvii.  20. 

3.  Notion   gained  by  observing;   note;  re- 
mark ;  animadversion. 

In  matters  of  human  prudence,  we  shall  find  the 
greatest  advantage  by  making  wise  observations  on 
our  conduct,  and  of  the  events  attending  it.—  Watts 
Logtck. 

4.  Obedience  ;  ritual  practice. 

He  freed  and  delivered  the  Christian  church  from 
the  external  observation  and  obedience  of  all  such 
legal  precepts,  as  were  not  simply  and  formally 
moral. —  White. 

Observator.    .s-.       One    who   observes ;    re- 
marker. 

The  obsei-vator  of  the  bills  of  mortality  hath  given  J 


us  the  best  account  of  the  number  that  late  plagues 
have  swept  away.— Sir  M.  Hale,  Origination  of 
Mankind. 

She  may  be  handsome,  yet  be  chaste,  you  say ; 
Good  observator,  not  so  fast  away. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  x.  501. 
Observatory,  s.     Place  built  for  astrono- 
mical observations. 

Another  was  found  near  the  observatory  in  Green- 
wich Park.—  Woodward,  On  Fossils. 
Observe,  v.  a.    [Lat.  observo,  pres.  part,  ob- 
servans,  -antis  ;     pass.    part,    observatus ; 
observation  -onis.~\ 

1.  Watch  ;  regard  attentively. 

Remember,  that  as  thine  eye  observes  others,  so 
art  thou  observed  by  angels  and  by  men.— Jeremy 
Taylor. 

2.  Find  by  attention  ;  note. 

It  is  observed,  that  many  men  who  have  seemed 
to  repent  when  they  have  thought  death  approach- 
ing, have  yet,  after  it  hath  pleased  God  to  restore 
them  to  health,  been  as  wicked,  perhaps  worse  as 
ever  they  were.— Dr.  H.  More,  Whole  Duty  of  Man 

If  our  idea  of  infinity  be  got  from  the  power  we 
observe  in  ourselves,  of  repeating  without  end  our 
own  ideas,  it  may  be  demanded  why  we  do  not 
attribute  infinity  to  other  ideas,  as  well  as  these  of 
space  and  duration.— Locke. 

3.  Regard  or  keep  religiously. 

A  night  to  be  much  observed  unto  the  Lord  for 
bringing  them  out  from  the  land  of  Egypt.— Exodus, 

4.  Practise  ritually. 

In  the  days  of  Enoch,  people  observed  not  cir- 
cumcision or  the  Sabbath.—  White. 
Observe,  v.  n. 

1.  Be  attentive. 

Observing  men  may  form  many  judgments  by 
the  rules  of  similitude  and  proportion,  where  causes 
and  effects  are  not  entirely  the  same.—  Watts  Lo- 
gick. 

2.  Make  a  remark. 

I  observe,  that  when  we  have  an  action  against 
any  man,  we  must  for  all  that  look  upon  him  as  our 
neighbour,  and  love  him.  as  ourselves,  paying  him 
all  that  justice,  peace  and  charity,  which  are  due  to 
all  persons. — Kettlewell. 

Wherever  I  have  found  her  notes  to  be  wholly 
another  s,  which  is  the  case  in  some  hundreds   I 
have  barely  quoted  the  true  proprietor,  without  ob- 
serving upon  it.— Pope,  Letters. 
Observer,  s. 

1.  One  who  looks  vigilantly  on  persons  and 
things ;  close  remarker. 

He  reads  much ; 

He  is  a  great  observer ;  and  he  looks 
Quite  through  the  deeds  of  men. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Caesar,  i.  2. 
Angelo, 

There  is  a  kind  of  character  in  thy  life, 
That  to  the  observer  doth  thy  history 
Fully  unfold.  Id.,  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  1 

Careful  observers  may  foretell  the  hour, 
By  sure  prognostics  when  to  dread  a  show'r. 

Swift,  Description  of  a  City  Shower. 

2.  One  who  looks  on ;  beholder. 

If  a  slow-paced  star  had  stol'n  away, 
From  the  observer's  marking,  he  might  stay 
Three  hundred  years  to  see't  again.  Donne. 

Company,  he  thinks,  lessens  the  shame  of  vice  bv 
sharing  it ;  and  therefore,  if  he  cannot  wholly  avoid 
the  eye  of  the  observer,  he  hopes  to  distract  it  at 
least  by  a  multiplicity  of  objects.  —  South  Ser- 
mons. 

Sometimes  purulent  matter  may  be  discharged 
from  the  gland  in  the  upper  part  of  the  wind-pipe 
while  the  lungs  are  sound  and  uninfected  which 
now  and  then  has  imposed  on  undistinguishiug  ob- 
servers.—Sir  R.  Blac/cmore. 

3.  One  who  keeps  any  law,  or  custom,  or 
practice. 

Many  nations  are  superstitious,  and  diligent  ob- 
servers of  old  customs,  which  they  receive  by  tradi- 
tion from  their  parents,  by  recording  of  their  bards 
and  chronicles. — Spenser. 

The  king  after  the  victory,  as  one  that  had  been 
bred  under  a  devout  mother,  and  was  in  his  nature 
a  great  observer  of  religions  forms,  caused  Te  Deum 
to  be  solemnly  sung  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
army  upon  the  place.— Bacon. 

Himself  often  read  useful  discourses  to  his  ser- 
vants on  the  Lord's  day,  of  which  he  was  always  a 
very  strict  and  solemn  observer.— Bishop  At'ter- 
bury. 

Observlngiy.  adv.    In  an  observing  man- 
ner ;  attentively ;  carefully. 

There  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil 
Would  men  observingly  distil  it  out. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iv.  1. 

Obsess,    v.  a.      [Lat.   obsideo,   pass.    part. 
obsessus ;  obsessio,  -onis.] 


OB  SO 

1.  Besiege;  compass  about.     Obsolete. 

The  mind  is  obsessed  with  inordinate  glory.— &> 
T.  Aiyot,  The  Governour,  fol.  92. 

2.  See  extract. 

f  iA  m!iu  }a.  said  to  be  "bsessed  when  an  evil  sm'rit 
followeth  him  troubling  him,  and  seeking  opportu 
nity  to  enter  him.— Bullokar. 
Obsession,  s.     Act  of  besieging;   first  at- 
tack of  Satan,  antecedent  to  possession. 

Grave  fathers,  he's  possess'd;  aura  in,  I  say 
.Possess  d :  nay,  if  there  be  possession, 
And  obsession,  he  has  both.         B.  Jonson  Volvone 
Melancholy  persons  are  most  subject  to  diabolical 
temptations  and  illusions,  and  most  apt  to  enter- 
tain them;  and  the  devil  best  able  to  work  unon 
them  :  but  whether  by  obsession   or  possession   I 
will  not  determine.— Burton,  Anatomy  of  Meldn- 
Cnoiy ',  p.  52. 

Obsession  [is]  an  action,  or  rather  passion   of 
being  beset  by  an  evil  spirit,  which,  without  enter- 
ing the  body,  torments,  and,  as  it  were,  besieucs 
the  person  without.    In  which  sense  obsession  dif- 
fers  from  possession.    The  marks  of  obsession  ac- 
cording to  some,  are  a  being  hoisted  in  the  air  and 
thrown  down  violently  without  being  hurt-  susik 
ing  languages  never  learnt ;  having  an  aversion  to  all 
acts  or  olfices  of  religion.—  Rees,  Cyclopeedia. 
Obsidian,  s.  [said  to  be  from  Obsidius,  the 
name  of  the  Roman  who  first  introduced 
it.]    Felspathic  mineral  so  called.     See  ex- 
tract. 

So  varied  . . .  are  the  appearances  it  [lava]  pre- 
Bents  that  the  hard,  tough,  massive  lava  used  in 
volcanic  countries  for  roadmaking,  the  clear  black 
glassy  mineral  called  obsidian,  and  the  spongy 
l"?'lt',.2'lable  Pumice-stone  of  commerce,  are  all 
but  different  forms  of  the  same  mineral.  . 
Europe  obsidian  (or  volcanic  glass,  as  it  issometimes 
called)  has  been  formed  into  reflectors  for  telescopes  • 
111  Mexico  and  Peru  it  was  formerly  made  into  look^ 
ing-glasses  and  knives.— Ansted,  Geology,  Introduc- 
tory, Descriptive,  and  Practical,  vol.  ii.  p.  204 :  1344. 
Obsidional.  adj.  [Lat.  obsidionalis,  from 
obsidium  =  siege.]  Belonging  to  a  siege. 

Their  honorary  crowns,  triumphal,  ovarv  civical 
obsidional,  had  little  of  flowers  in  theia.-flir  T 
Browne,  Miscellanies,  p.  91. 

Obsigrnate.  v.  a.  [Lat.  obsignatus,  pass.  part, 
of  obsiano;  obsignatio,  -onis.l  Ratify- 
seal  up. 

£,s  cir™mcision  was  a  seal  of  the  covenant  made 
with  Abraham  and  his  posterity,  so  keeping  the 
Sabbath  did  obsignate  the  covenant  made  with  the 
children  of  Israel,  after  their  delivery  out  of  Egvut 
—Barrow,  On  the  Decalogue. 

Obsignation.  s.  Ratification  by  sealing; 
act  of  fixing  a  seal ;  confirmation. 

As  the  spirit  of  obsignation  was  given  to  them 
under  a  seal,  and  within  a  vail ;  so  the  spirit  of  ma- 
nifestation or  patefaction  was  like  the  germ  of  a 
vine,  or  the  bud  of  a  rose,  plain  indices  and  signi- 
fications of  life.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Sermon  on  Whit- 
sunday. 

They  are  builders  also  of  God's  house,  founding 
it  on  initial  conversation,  rearing  it  bv  continued 
instruction,  covering  and  finishing  it  by  sacramental 
obsignation.— Barrow,  Sermons,  vol.  i.  serin,  xii. 
Obsignatory.  adj.     Ratifying. 

Merely  obsignatory  signs.— Dr.  Ward  to  Bishop 
Bedel,  Parr's  Letters  of  Usher,  p.  441. 

Obsolescent,  adj.     Growing  out  of  use. 

All  the  words  compounded  of  '  here,'  and  a  pre- 
position, are  obsolescent  or  obsolete  f— Dr.  Johnson. 


Obsolete,  adj.  [Lat.  obsoletus ;  soleo  =  I  am 
accustomed  to  (anything).]  Worn  out  of 
use;  disused;  unfashionable. 

Obsolete  words  may  be  laudably  revived  when 
they  are  more  sounding,  or  more  significant  than 
those  in  practice.—  Dryden. 

What  if  there  be  an  old  dormant  statute  or  two 
against  him,  are  they  not  now  obsolete?— Swift 

-By  the  side  of  their  house  was  an  in tri cute'  pas- 
sage leading  into  a  labyrinth  of  small  streets, 
.through  this  Morley  had  disappeared;  and  his 
name,  more  than  once  sounded  in  a  voice  of  an- 
guish m  that  silent  and  most  obsolete  Smith  Suuare 
received  no  echo.— B.  Disraeli,  Sybil. 

ihis  approach  of  their  sides  leads  to  a  puckerin? 
?i  fuple,ura  on  tlle  surface  of  the  lung:  and.  on 
the  other  hand,  a  puckering  of  the  surface  indicates 
that  beneath  it  there  is.  probably  a  shrunken  or  an 
obsolete  vomica.-Sir  T.  Watson,  Lectures  on  the 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic,  lect.  Ivi. 

Obsoleteness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Obsolete;  state  of  being  worn  out  of 
use ;  unfashionableness. 

The  reader  is  embarrassed  at  once  with  dead  and 
with  foreign  languages,  with  obsoleteness  and  inno- 
vation. —  Dr.  Johnson,  Proposals  for  printing 
Shakespear. 


I     OB  ST 

Obstacle,  s.  [Fr.  ;  Lat.  obstaculum,  from 
obsto  =  l  stand  in  the  way  of  (anything).] 
Something  opposed ;  hindrance  ;  obstruc- 
tion. 

Conscience  is  a  blushing  shame-faced  spirit, 
That  mutinies  in  a  man's  bosom :  it  fills 
One  full  of  obstacles.  Sliakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  4. 

If  all  obstacles  were  cut  away, 
And  that  my  path  were  even  to  the  crown, 
As  the  ripe  reverence  and  the  due  of  birth. 

Ibid.  iii.  7. 

Disparity  in  age  seems  a  greater  obstacle  to  an  in- 
timate friendship  than  inequality  of  fortune;  for 
the  humours,  business,  and  diversions,  of  young 
and  old  are  generally  very  different. — Collier,  Es- 
says, On  Friendship 

Some  conjectures  about  the  origin  of  mountains 
and  islands,  I  am  obliged  to  look  into  that  they 
may  not  remain  as  obstacles  to  the  less  skilful. — 
IVoodivard,  Essay  towards  a  Natural  History  of 
tte  Earth. 

What  more  natural  and  usual  obstacle  to  those 
who  take  voyages,  than  winds  and  storms  P — Pope. 
Obstancy.  s.   [Lat.  obstantia.~\    Opposition ; 
impediment ;  obstruction. 

After  marriage  it  is  of  no  obstancy. — B.  Jonson, 
Epiccene. 

Obstetric  ate.  v.  n.  Perform  the  office  of  a 
midwife. 

Nature  does  obstetricate,  and  do  that  office  of 
herself,  when  it  is  the  proper  season.— Evelyn. 
Obstetricate.  v.  a.     Assist  as  a  midwife. 

None  so  obstetricated  the  birth  of  the  expedient 
to  answer  both  Brute  and  his  Trojans' advantage. — 
Water  ho  use,  On  Fortescue,  p.  202 :  1663. 
Obstetrication.  s.     Office  of  a  midwife. 

There  he  must  lie,  in  an  uncouth  posture,  for  his 
appointed  month,  till  the  native  bonds  being  loosed, 
and  the  doors  forced  open,  he  shall  be  by  an  helpful 
obstetricatwn  drawn  forth  into  the  larger  prison  of 
the  world.— Jiisliup  Hall,  Free  Prisoner,  §  8. 
Obstetric,  adj.     [Lat.    obstetrix  =  midwife ; 
obstetricor  =  act  as  a  midwife ;  pret.  part. 
obstetricatus.']   Midwifish ;  befitting  a  mid- 
wife ;  doing  the  midwife's  office. 

There  all  the  learn'd  shall  at  the  labour  stand, 
And  Douglas  lend  his  soft  obstetrick  hand. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  393. 

Obstetrics,  s.  [see  Chromatics.]  Mid- 
wifery. 

Obstetrics  [or]  midwifery,  is  the  art  of  assisting 
women  in  childbirth,  and  treating  their  diseases 
during  pregnancy  and  after  delivery. — Hooper, 
Medical  Dictionary. 

Obstinacy,  s.  Stubbornness  ;  contumacy ; 
pertinacy ;  persistency. 

Most  writers  use  their  words  loosely  and  uncer- 
tainly, and  do  not  make  plain  and  clear  deductions 
of  words  one  from  another,  which  were  not  difficult 
to  do,  did  they  not  find  it  convenient  to  shelter 
their  ignorance,  or  obstinacy,  under  the  obscurity  of 
their  terms. — Locke. 

What  crops  of  wit  and  honesty  appear 
From  spleen,  from  obstinacy,  hate  or  fear. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  ii.  185. 

'  Now  you  must  bear  in  mind,  Pinch, . . .  that  a 
chief  ingredient  in  my  composition  is  a  most  deter- 
mined—' '  Obstinacy,'  suggested  Tom  ill  perfect 
good  faith.  But  the  suggestion  was  not  so  well  re- 
ceived as  he  had  expected  :  for  the  young  man  im- 


want  that  word,'  he  rejoined.  '  I  told  you  obstinacy 
was  no  part  of  my  character,  did  I  not  P  I  was  going 
to  say,  if  you  had  given  me  leave,  that  a  chief  ingre- 
dient in  my  composition  is  a  most  determined  firm- 
ness.'—' Oh ! '  cried  Tom,  screwing  up  his  mouth, 
and  nodding.  'Yes,  yes;  I  see !'—' And  being  firm,' 
pursued  Martin, '  of  course  I  was  not  going  to  yield 
to  him,  or  give  way  by  so  much  as  the  thousandth 
part  of  an  inch.'—'  No,  no,'  said  Tom. — '  On  the 


back  in  his  chair,  with  a  careless  wave  of  both 
hands,  as  if  the  subject  were  quite  settled,  and 
nothing  more  could  be  said  about  it :  '  There  is  an 
end  of  the  matter,  and  here  ain  I'— Dickens,  Mar- 
tin Chuzzleioit,  ch.  vi. 

Obstinate,   adj.     Stubborn;  contumacious; 
fixed  in  resolution. 

The  queen  is  obstinate, 
Stubborn  to  justice,  apt  to  accuse  it,  and 
Disdainful  to  be  tried  by't. 

Sliakespear,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  4. 

Yield 

Except  you  mean  with  obstinate  repulse, 
To  slay  your  sov'reign.  Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iii.  1. 
i  have  known  great  cures  done  by  obstinate  reso- 
lutions of  drinking  no  wine.— Sir  W.  Temple. 

Her  father  did  not  fail  to  find 
In  all  she  spoke,  the  greatness  of  her  m 


OB  ST 

Yet  thought  she  was  not  obstinate  to  die, 

Nor  deem'd  the  death  she  promised  was  so  nigh. 

Dryden,  Sigismonda  and  Quiscardo,  581. 
Look  on  Simo's  mate; 
No  ass  so  meek,  no  ass  so  obstinate. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  ii.  101. 

Obstinately,  adv.  In  an  obstinate  manner; 
stubbornly;  inflexibly;  with  unshaken  de- 
termination. 

Pembroke  abhorred  the  war  as  obstinately  as  he 
loved  hunting  and  hawking. — Lord  Clarendon,  His- 
tory of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

The  Trojan  shepherds  bring 
A  captive  Greek  in  bands  before  the  king; 
Taken  to  take — who  made  himself  their  prey, 
To  impose  on  their  belief,  and  Troy  betray ; 
Fix'd  on  his  aim,  and  obstinately  bent 
To  die  undaunted,  or  to  circumvent. 

Dryden*  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  ii.  75. 
The  man  resolved,  and  steady  to  his  trust, 
Inflexible  to  ill,  and  obstinately  just, 
Can  the  rude  rabble's  influence  despise. 

Addison,  Translation  from  Horace. 
My  spouse  maintains  her  royal  trust, 
Though  tempted,  chaste,  and  obstinately  just. 
|  Pope*  Translation  of  the  Odyssey. 

Obstinateness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Obstinate;  stubbornness. 

"We  had  like  to  have  forgotten   the   neck  and 
shoulders  of  the  world,  which  have  an  ill  fashion  of 
stiffness  and  inflexible  obstinateness,  stubbornly  re- 
fusing to  stoop  to  the  yoke  of  the  Law,  or  the  Gospel. 
— Bishop  Hall,  Fashions  of  the  World. 
Obstipation,    s.      [Lat.  obstipatio.~\      Stop- 
page of  the  action  of  the  bowels  in  respect 
to  the  evacuation  of  the  faeces ;   extreme 
form  of  constipation  or  costiveness. 

Costiveness  and  obstipation  are  sometimes  used 
synonymously;  the  former,  however,  is  generally 
applied  to  that  state  in  which  the  bowels  act,  though 
tardily ;  and  the  latter  to  that  in  which  there  is  no 
alvine  evacuation.— hooper,  Medical  Dictionary. 
Obstreperous,  adj.  [Lat.  obstreperus;  strepo 
=  make  a  creaking  noise.]     Loud ;  clamo- 
rous ;  noisy ;  turbulent ;  vociferous. 

These  obstreperous  scepticks  are  the  bane  of  di- 
vinity, who  are  so  full  of  the  spirit  of  contradiction, 
that  they  raise  daily  new  disputes. — Howell,  Vocall 
Forrest. 

These  obstreperous  villains  shout,  and  know  not 
for  what  they  make  a  noise. — Dryden,  Don  Sebas- 
tian, iv.  3. 

The  players  do  not  only  connive  at  his  obstrepe-  \ 
rous  approbation,  but  repair  at  their  own  cost  what- 
ever damages  he  makes. — Addison,  Spectator. 
Obstreperously,    adv.     In  an  obstreperous 

manner ;  loudly  ;  clamorously  ;  noisily. 
Obstreperousness.  s.     Attribute  suggested 
by  Obstreperous;    loudness;  clamour; 
noise;  turbulence. 

A  numerous  crowd  of  silly  women,  young  people, 
seemed  to  be  hugely  taken  and  enamoured  with  his 
[Christ.  Fowler's]  obstreperousness  and  indecent 
cants. — Wood,  Athena  Oxonienses,vo\.  ii.  (Rich.) 
Obstriction.    s.    [Lat.  obstrictio,  -onis ;  ol>- 
strictuSy  pass.  part,  of  obstringo,  stringo 
(whence  strict)  =  bind;  tie  up.]  Obligation ; 
bond. 

He  hath  full  right  to  exempt 
"Whom  so  it  pleases  him  by  choice, 
From  national  obstriction. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  310. 
Obstruct,  v.  a.    [Lat.  obstructus,  pass.  part, 
of  obstruo ;    struo  =  build  up,  frame ;  ob~ 
structio,  -onisJ] 

1 .  Block  up ;  bar. 

He  then  beholding,  soon 
Comes  down  to  see  their  city,  ere  the  tower 
Obstruct  Heav'n-towers. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  50. 
Fat  people  are  subject  to  weakness   in   fevers, 
because  the  fat,  melted  by  feverish  heat,  obstructs 
the  small  canals. — A  rbuthnot. 

2.  Oppose ;  retard ;  hinder ;  be  in  the  way  of. 

No  cloud  interposed, 
Or  star  to  obstruct  his  sight. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  256. 

Obstructer.  s.     One  that  hinders  or  opposes. 
O  blest  obstructer  of  justice!—  Whitlock,  Observa- 
tions on  the  present  Manners  of  the  English,  p.  28 : 
1654. 

Obstruction,  .v. 
1.  Hindrance;  difficulty. 

Sure  God  by  these  discoveries  did  design 
That  his  clear  light  thro"  all  the  world  should  shine ; 
But  the  obstruction  from  that  discord  springs, 
The   prince  of  darkness  makes   'twixt   Christian 
kings. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Progress  of  Learning. 
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j  2.  Obstacle;  impediment;  that  which  hinders. 

In  his  winter  quarters  the  king  expected  to  meet 
with  all  the  obstructions  mid  difficulties  his  enrased 
enemies  could  lay  in  his  way.  —  Lord  Clarendon, 
History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Whenever  a  popular  assemb'y  free  from  obstruc- 
tions, and  already  possessed  of  more  power  than  an 
equal  balance  will  allow,  shall  continue  to  think 
that  they  have  not  enough,  I  cannot  see  how  the 
same  causes  can  produce  different  effects  among  us, 
from  what  they  did  in  Greece  and  Rome.—  Swij't. 

3.  In  Medicine.     See  extract. 

Obstructions  are  the  cause  of  most  diseases.  — 
Herbert,  Country  Parson,  ch.  x. 

Obstruction  [is]  the  blocking  up  of  any  canal  in 
the  human  body,  so  as  to  prevent  the  flowing  of  any 
fluid  through  it,  on  account  of  the  increased  bulk  of 
that  fluid,  in  proportion  to  the  diameter  of  the 
vessel.—  Quincy. 

I  know  of  no  cases  of  disease  more  painful  to 
witness  or  to  treat  than  those  which  result  from  in- 
vincible obstruction  of  intestinal  tube.  .  .  .  The  first 
thing  you  have  to  do,  when  called  to  a  stubborn  case 
of  obstruction  of  the  bowels,  is  to  search  narrowly 
whether  there  must  not  be  some  unsuspected  exter- 
nal hernia.—  Sir  T.  Watson,  Lectures  on  the  Prin- 
ciples and  Practice  of  Physic,  lect.  Ixxi. 

4.  In  Shakespeare  it  once  signifies  something 
heaped  together  :  (this  is  the  explanation 
of  the  previous  editions  ;  the  meaning  has 
probably  been  taken  upon  trust  in  a  well- 
known  passage  of  Byron.) 

Aye,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where 
To  lie  in  cold  obstruction,  and  to  rot  ; 
This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 
A  kneaded  clod. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  1. 
Where  cold  obstruction's  apathy 
Appals  the  gazing  mourner's  heart, 
As  if  to  him  it  would  impart 
The  doom  it  dreads,  yet  dwells  upon. 

Byron,  The  Giaour. 

Obstructive,  adj.     Hindering  ;  causing  im- 
pediment. 

Having  thus  separated  this  doctrine  of  God's  pre- 
determining all  events  from  three  other  things 
confounded  with  it,  it  will  now  be  discernible  how 
noxious  and  obstructive  this  doctrine  is  Co  thesuper- 
structing  all  good  life.—  Hammond. 

Being  immoderately  taken,  it  [flesh]  is  exceeding 
obstructive.  —  Herbert,  Country  Parson,  ch.  x. 

Obstructive.  *.     Impediment  ;  obstacle. 

The  second  obstructive  is  that  of  the  fiduciary, 
that  faith  is  the  only  instrument  of  his  justification, 
and  excludes  good  works  from  contributing  any- 
thing toward  it.  —  Hammond. 

Obstupefaction.  s.  [Lat.  obstupefactio,  -onis  ; 

stupeo  =  be  astounded.]     Act  of  inducing 

stupidity,  or  interruption  of  the  mental 

powers. 
Obstupefactive.  adj.    Obstructing  the  men- 

tal powers  ;  stupifying. 

The  force  of  it  is  Obstupefactive,  and  no  other.— 


Obstupefy.  v.  a.     Render  stupid. 

Bodies  more  dull  and  obstupifying,  to  which  they 
impute  this  loss  of  memory.—  Annotations  on  Glan- 
ville,  &c.t  p.  38  :  1682. 

Obtain,  v.  a.  [Fr.  obtenir  ;  Lat.  obtineo.] 

1.  Gain  ;  acquire  ;  procure. 

It  may  be  that  I  may  obtain  children  by  her.  — 
Genesis,  xvi.  2. 

We  have  obtained  an  inheritance.  —  Ephesians, 
i.11. 

The  juices  of  the  leaves  are  obtained  by  expres- 
sion.— Arbuthnot. 

2.  Impetrate  ;  gain  by  the  concession  or  ex- 
cited kindness  of  another. 

By  his  own  blood  he  entered  in  once  into  the  holy 
place,  having  obtained  eternal  redemption  for  us.  — 
Hebrews,  ix.  12. 

In  such  our  prayers  cannot  serve  us  as  means  to 
obtain  the  thing  we  desire.—  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

If  they  could  not  be  obtained  of  the  proud  tyrant, 
then  to  conclude  peace  with  him  upon  any  condi- 
tions. —  Sir  T.  Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

Some  pray  for  riches,  riches  they  obtain  ; 
But  watch'd  by  robbers  for  their  wealth  are  slain. 

Dryden,  Palawan  and  Arcite,  i.41'4. 

The  conclusion  of  the  story  1  purposely  forbore 
to  prosecute,  because  I  could  not  obtain  from  my- 
self to  show  Absalom  unfortunate.—  Id.,  Absalom 
and  Achilhophel,  to  the  reader. 

Whatever  once  is  denied  them,  they  are  certainly 
not  to  obtain  by  crying.  —  Locke,  Thoughts  on  Edu- 
cation. 

3.  Keep  ;  hold  ;  continue  in  the  possession  of. 

His  mother  then  is  mortal,  but  his  sire, 
He  who  obtains  the  monarchy  of  heaven. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  i.  86. 
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Obtain,  v.  n. 

\.  Continue  in  use. 

The  Theodpsian  Code,  several  hundred  years  after 
Justinian's  time,  did  obtain  in  the  western  parts  of 
Europe.— Bakei: 

-.  15e  established ;  subsist  in  nature  or  prac- 
tice. 

Our  impious  use  no  longer  shall  obtain, 
Brothers  110  more  by  brothers  shall  be  slain. 

Dryden. 

The  situation  of  the  sun  and  earth,  which  the 
theorist  supposes,  is  far  from  being  preferable  to 
this  which  at  present  obtains,  that  tliis  hath  infi- 
nitely the  advantage  of  it. —  Woodward. 

Win-re  wasting  the  public  treasure  has  obtained 
in  a  court,  all  good  order  is  banished. — Sir  W.  Dave- 
nant. 
3.  Prevail ;  succeed. 

There  is  due  from  the  judge  to  the  advocate, 
some  commendation  where  causes  are  fair  pleaded ; 
especially  towards  the  side  which  obtaineth  not. — 
Bacon. 
Obtainable,  adj. 

1.  Be  procured. 

Spirits  which  come  over  in  distillations,  miscible 
with  water,  and  wholly  combustible,  are  obtainable 
from  plants  by  previous  fermentation.— Arbuthnot, 
On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

2.  Be  gained. 

What  thinks  he  of  his  redemption,  and  the  rate 
it  co^t,  not  being  obtainable  unless  God's  only  Son 
would  come  down  from  heaven,  and  be  made  man, 
and  pay  down  his  own  life  for  it? — Kettlewell. 

Obtainment.  s.     Act  of  obtaining. 

What  is  chiefly  sought,  the  obtainment  of  love  or 
quietness.— Milton,  Colasterion. 

There  is  no  difference  between  the  acquired  and 
supernatural  knowledge  of  tongues,  as  to  the  nature 
and  the  quality  of  the  things  themselves,  but  only  in 
respect  of  their  first  obtainment,  that  one  is  by 
industrious  acquisition ;  the  other  by  divine  infu- 
sion.— South,  Sermon  on  the  Christian  Pentecost. 

Obtend.  v.  a.  [Lat.  obtendo ;  tendo  =  stretch.] 

1 .  Oppose  ;  hold  out  in  opposition. 

'Twas  given  to  you  your  darling  son  to  shroud, 
To  draw  the  dastard  from  the  fighting  croud, 
And  for  a  man  obtend  an  empty  cloud. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Sneid. 

2.  Pretend ;  offer  as  the  reason  of  anything. 

Thou  dost  with  lies  the  throne  invade, 
Obtending  Heaven  for  whate'er  ills  befal.     Dryden. 

Obtenebration.  s.  [Lat.  tenebrce=«  darkness.] 
Darkness ;  state  of  being  darkened  j  act 
of  darkening ;  cloudiness. 

In  every  megrim  or  vertigo,  there  is  an  obtenebra- 
tion  joined  with  a  semblance  of  turning  round.— 
Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Obtest,  v.  a.  [Fr.  obtester  ;  Lat.  obtestor  = 
call  to  witness ;  testis  =  witness.]  Beseech; 
supplicate. 

Now  suppliants,  from  Laurentum  sent,  demand 
A  truce,  with  olive  branches  in  their  hand ; 
Obtest  his  clemency. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  xi.149. 
Obtestinrj  them  by  all  that  is  sacred  to  reflect  se- 
riously on  this  great  trust. — Bishop  Burnet,  Pas- 
toral Care,  ch.  x. 

Obtest,  v.  n.     Protest. 

We  must  not  bid  them  good  speed,  but  obtest 

against  them. — Waterhouse,  Apology  for  Learning, 

p.  210:  1653. 
Obtestation*  s. 

1 .  Supplication  ;  entreaty. 

With  which  words,  obtestations,  and  tears  of  Gis- 
sipus,  Titus  [was]  constrayned.— Sir  T.  Elyot,  The 
Governour,  fol.  124,  b. 

Our  humblest  petitions  and  obtestations  at  his 
feet. — Milton,  On  the  Articles  of  Peace  between  the 
Earl  of  Ormond  and  the  Irish. 

2.  Solemn  injunction. 

Let  me  take  up  that  obtestation  of  the  Psalmist, 
'  O,  all  ye  that  love  the  Lord,  hate  the  thing  which 
is  sin.' — Bishop  Hall,  Remains,  p.  189. 

We  do  by  apostolical  authority,  under  obtestation 
of  the  divine  judgement,  enjoin  to  thee,  that,  in 
Triers  and  Colen,  thou  shouldest  not  suffer  any 
bishop  to  be  chosen,  before  a  report  be  made  to  our 
iipostleship. — Barrow,  On  the  Pope's  Supremacy, 
introduction. 

obtrectation.  s.  Slander ;  detraction  ;  ca- 
lumny. 

To  use  obloquy  or  obtrectation.— Barrow,  Ser- 
mons, i.  206. 

Obtrude,  v.  a.  Thrust  into  any  place  or 
state  by  force  or  imposture ;  offer  with  un- 
reasonable importunity. 

It  is  their  torment,  that  the  thing  they  shun  doth 
follow  them,  truth,  as  it  were,  even  obtruding  itself 
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into  their  knowledge,  and  not  permitting  them  to 
be  so  ignorant  as  they  would  be.— Hooker,  Ecclesi- 
astical Polity. 

There  may  be  as  great  a  vanity  in  retiring  and 
withdrawing  men's  conceits  from  the  world,  as  in 
obtruding  them. — Bacon. 

Who  can  abide,  that  against  their  own  doctors'  six 
books  should,  by  their  fatherhoods  of  Trent,  be, 
under  pain  of  a  curse,  imperiously  obtruded  upon 
God  and  his  churchy—  Bishop  Hall. 

Why  shouldst  thou  then  obtrude  this  diligence 
In  vain,  where  no  acceptance  it  can  find? 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  ii.  887. 

Whatever  was  not  by  them  thought  necessary, 
must  not  by  us  be  obtruded  on,  or  forced  into  that 
catal  ogue. — Hammond. 

A  cause  of  common  error  is  the  credulity  of  men  ; 
that  is,  an  easy  assent  to  what  is  obtruded,  or  be- 
lieving at  first  ear  what  is  delivered  by  others. — Sir 
T.  Browne. 

The  objects  of  our  senses  obtrude  their  particular 
ideas  upon  our  minds,  whether  \ve  will  or  no ;  and 
the  operations  of  our  minds  will  not  let  us  be  with- 
out some  obscure  notions  of  them. — Locke. 

Whether  thy  great  forefathers  came 
From  realms  that  bear  Vesputio's  name; 
For  so  conjectures  would  obtrude, 
And  from  thy  painted  skin  conclude.  Swift. 

Obtruder.  s.     One  that  obtrudes. 

Do  justice  to  the  inventors  or  publishers  of  the 
true  experiments,  as  well  as  upon  the  obtruders  of 
false  ones. — Boyle. 

Obtruncate,  v.  a.    Deprive  of  a  limb ;  lop. 
Those   props,  on   which   the   knees  obtruncate 

stand ; 
That  crutch,  ill  wielded  in  the  widow'd  hand. 

London  Cries,  or  Pictures  of  Tumult  and 
Distress:  1805. 

Obtrusion,  s.    Act  of  obtruding. 

No  man  can  think  it  other  than  the  method  of 
slavery,  by  savage  rudeness  and  importunate  obtru- 
sions of  violence,  to  have  the  mist  of  his  errour  and 
passion  dispelled. — Eikon  Basilike. 

Obtrusive,  adj.   Inclined  to  force  one's  self, 
or  anything  else,  upon  others. 

Not  obvious,  not  obtrusive,  but  retired 
The  more  desirable.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  504. 

What  amuses  me  the  most  is  to  hear  of  the  indul- 
gences which  the  Catholics  have  received,  and  their 
exorbitance  in  not  being  satisfied  with  those  indul- 
gences. Now,  if  you  complain  to  me  that  a  man  is 
obtrusive,  and  shameless  in  his  requests, ...  I  must 
first  of  all  hear  the  whole  of  your  conduct  towards 
him  ;  for  you  may  have  taken  from  him  so  much  in 
the  first  instance,  that  in  spite  of  a  long  series  of 
restitution,  a  vast  latitude  of  petition  may  still  re- 
main behind.— Sydney  Smith,  Peter  Plymley's  Let- 
ters, letter  vi. 
Obtund.  v.  a.  Blunt ;  dull ;  quell ;  deaden. 

He  asks  my  opinion  of  John-a-Nokes  and  John- 
a- Stiles ;  and  I  answer  him,  that  I,  for  my  part, 
think  John  Dory  was  a  better  man  than  both  of 
them ;  for  certainly  they  were  the  greatest  wranglers 
that  ever  lived,  and  have  filled  all  our  law-books 
with  the  abtunding  story  of  their  suits  and  trials.— 
Milton,  Colasterion. 

The  over  quantity  of  ware,  fretting  too  much 
upon  the  woad,  is  oltunded  or  dulled  by  throwing 
in  bran,  sometimes  loose,  sometimes  in  bags. — Sir 
W.  Petty,  in  Bishop  Sprat's  History  of  the  Royal 
Society,  p.  301. 

Avicen  countermands  letting  blood  in  cholerick 

bodies,  because  he  esteems  the  blood  a  bridle  of  gall, 

obtunding  its  acrimony  and    fierceness. — Harvey, 

Discourse  of  Consumptions. 

Obturation.  *.    Act  of  stopping  up  anything 

•with  something  smeared  over  it. 
Obtuse,  adj. 

1.  Not  pointed  ;  not  acute. 

2.  Not  quick  ;  dull ;  stupid. 

Though  the  fancy  of  this  dolt  be  as  obtuse  and  sad 
as  any  mallet. — Milton,  Colasterion. 

Thy  senses  then, 
Obtuse,  all  taste  of  pleasures  must  forego. 

Id.,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  540. 
Ages  dark,  obtuse,  and  steep'd  in  sense. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  ix. 

3.  Not    shrill ;     obscure :     (as,    '  an  obtuse 
sound'). 

Obtuseness.  s.     Bluntness  ;  dullness. 

Sometimes  . .  .  the  sense  of  hearing  is  preterna- 
turally  acute;  and  this  is  a  bad  symptom  when  it 
does  occur.  .  .  .  The  opposite  fault,  obtuseness  of 
hearing,  is  much  more  common.— Sir  T.  Watson, 
Lectures  on  tlie  Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic, 
lect.  viii. 

Obtusion.  s. 

1.  Act  of  dulling. 

2.  State  of  being  dulled. 

Obtusion  of  the  senses,  internal  and  external.— 
Harvey. 
Obumbrate.  v.  a.     Shade  ;  cloud. 

The  rays  of  royal  majesty  reverberated  so  strongly 


upon  Villerio.  dispelled  all  those  clouds  which  did 
hang  over  and  obumbrate  liim.  —  Howell,  Vocall 
Forrest. 

Obumbration.  s.  State  of  being  oversha- 
dowed; act  of  overshadowing. 

Not  meaning  that  the  flesh  was  first  in  heaven, 
and  so  sent  down  from  thense,  as  some  heretikes 
have  ere  this  holden  an  opinion  ;  but  that  his  body 
was  in  the  Blessed  Virgin,  his  mother,  liy  uie  lieu- 
venly  obumbracion  of  the  Holy  Ghost.—  air  T.  More 
Workes,  p.  1068. 

But  if  we  would  form  ajuclgmpnt  of  the  interior 
of  that  portentous  head,  which  is  thus  1'oniuunblv 
obumbrated,  how  could  it  be  done  so  well  as  by  In'- 
holding  the  Doctor  among  his  bonks,  and  there 
seeking  the  food  upon  which  his  terrific  intellect  is 
fed. — Southey,  The  Doctor,  pt.i.  ch.  v. 

Obvention.  s.  Something  happening  not 
constantly  and  regularly,  but  uncertainly; 
incidental  advantage. 

When  the  country  grows  more  rich  and  better 
inhabited,  the  tythes  and  other  obventions,  will  also 
be  more  augmented  and  better  valued.— Spenser, 
View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Obversant.  adj.     Conversant ;  familiar. 

Example  . . .  transformeth  the  will  of  man  into 
the  similitude  of  that  which  is  most  obvernant  and 
familiar  towards  it.— Bacon,  Discourse  to  Sir  Henry 
Savile. 

Obverse,    s.      In   Numismatics.      Face  of  a 

coin  :  (as  opposed  to  reverse). 
Ob  vert,  v.  a.     Turn  towards. 

The  laborant  with  an  iron  rod  stirred  the  kindled 
part  of  the  nitre,  that  the  lire  might  be  more  dif- 
fused, and  more  parts  might  be  obutrted  to  the  air. 
— Boyle. 

A  man  can  from  no  place  behold,  but  there  will 
be  amongst  innumerable  superficieculfe,  that  look 
some  one  way,  and  some  another,  enough  of  them 
obverted  to  his  eye  to  afford  a  confused  idea  of  lijtht. 
— Id.,  Experiments  and  Considerations  touching 
Colours. 

An  erect  cone  placed  in  an  horizontal  plane,  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  eye,  we  judge  to  be,  nothing 
but  a  flat  circle,  if  its  base  be  obverted  towards  us.— • 
Watts,  Logick. 

Obviate,  v.  a.  Meet  in  the  way  ;  prevent  by 
interception. 

To  lay  down  every  thing  in  its  full  light,  so  as  to 
obviate  all  exceptions,  and  remove  every  Uiliiculty, 
would  carry  me. out  too  far. —  Woodward,  Essay 
towards  a  Natural  History  of  the  Earth. 
Obvious,  atlj. 

1.  Meeting  anything;   opposed    in  front  to 
anything. 

I  to  the  evil  turn 

My  obvious  breast ;  arming  to  overcome 
By  suffering,  and  earn  rest  from  labour  won. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  373, 

2.  Open;  exposed. 

Such  vast  room  in  nature,  unpossest 
By  living  soul,  desert  and  desolate, 
Only  to  shine,  yet  scarce  to  contribute 
Each  orb  a  glimpse  of  light  convey'd  so  far 
Down  to  this  habitable,  which  returns 
Light  back  to  them,  is  obvimis  to  dispute. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost.  viii.  153. 
Why  was  the  sight 

To  such  a  tender  ball  as  the  eye  confined, 
So  obvious  and  so  easy  to  be  quench'd  ? 

Id.,  Samson  Agonistes,  93. 

3.  Easily  discovered  ;  plain ;  evident ;  easily 
found. 

Entertain'd  with  solitude. 

Where  obvious  duty  ere  while  appear'd  unsought. 
Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  105. 

They  are  such  lights  as  are  only  obvious  to  every 
man  of  sense,  who  loves  poetry  and  understands  it. 
— Dryden. 

I  am  apt  to  think  many  words  difficult  or  obscure, 
which  are  obvious  to  scholars. — Swift. 

These  sentiments,  whether  they  be  impressed  on 
the  soul,  or  arise  as  obvious  reflections  of  our  reason, 
I  call  natural. — Rogers. 

All  the  great  lines  of  our  duty  are  clear  and  ob- 
vi/tus;  the  extent  of  it  understood,  the  obligation 
acknowledged,  and  the  wisdom  of  complying  with  it 
freely  confessed. — Id. 

Obviously,  adv.     In  an  obvious  manner. 

1 .  Evidently  ;  apparently. 

All  purely  identical  propositions  obviously  and  at 
first  blush,  contain  no  instruction. — Locke. 

2.  Easily  to  be  found. 

For  France,  Spain,  and  other  foreign  countries, 
the  volumes  of  their  laws  and  lawyers  have  obvi- 
ously particulars  concerning  place  and  precedence 
of  their  magistrates  and  dignities. — Selden. 

3.  Naturally. 

We  may  then  more  obviously,  yet  truly,  liken  the 
civil  state  to  bulwarks,  aiid  the  church  to  a  city.— 
Holyday. 
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obviousness,  s.    State  of  being  evident  or 
apparent. 

Slight  experiments  are  more  easily  and  cheaply 
tried :  I  thought  their  easiness  or  obviousness  fitter 
to  recommend  than  depreciate  them. — Boyle. 
Occamy.    s.     [alchemy.']      Mixed  metal   so 
called. 

Pilchards, . . .  which  are  but  counterfeits  to  her- 
ring, as  copper  to  gold  or  occamy  to  silver. — Nash, 
Lenten  Stuff,  Harleian  Miscellany,  vi.  165.    (Nares 
by  H.  and  W.) 
Used  adjectivally. 

The  ten  shilling,  this  thimble,  and  an  occamy 
spoon  from  some  other  poor  sinner,  are  all  the  atone- 
ment which  is  made  for  the  body  of  sin  in  London 
and  Westminster.— Steele,  Guardian,  no. 26.  (Narcs 
by  H.  and  W.) 
Occasion.  *.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  occasio,  -onis  ; 

casus  =  falling  ;  cado  =  fall.] 
1.  Occurrence;  casualty;  incident. 

The  laws  of  Christ  we  find  rather  mentioned  by 
occasion  in  the  writings  of  the  Apostles,  than  any 
solemn  thing  directly  written  to  comprehend  them 
in  legal  sort. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
'2.  Opportunity ;  convenience. 

Me  unweeting,  and  unware  of  such  mishap, 
She  brought  to  mischief  through  occasion, 
Where  this  same  wicked  villain  did  me  light  upon. 

Spenser. 

Because  of  the  money  that  was  returned  in  our 
sacks  at  the  first  time  are  we  brought  in ;  that  he 
may  seek  occasion  against  us,  and  fall  upon  us,  and 
take  us  for  bondmen. — Genesis,  xliii.  18. 

Use  not  liberty  for  an  occasion  to  the  flesh,  but 
by  love  serve  one  another. — Galatians,  v.  13. 

Let  me  not  let  pass 
Occasion  which  now  smiles. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  480. 
I'll  take  th'  occasion  which  he  gives  to  bring 
Him  to  his  death  Waller. 

With  a  mind  as  great  as  theirs  he  came 
To  find  at  home  occasion  for  his  fame, 
Where  dark  confusions  did  the  nations  hide.       Id. 
From  this  admonition  they  took  only  occasion  to 
redouble  their  fault,  and  to  sleep  again.— South, 
Sermons. 

This  one  has  occasion  of  observing  more  than 
once  in  several  fragments  of  antiquity,  that  are  still 
to  be  seen  in  Rome.— Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

3.  Accidental  cause. 

Have  you  ever  heard  what  was  the  occasion  and 
first  beginning  of  this  custom  ?— Spenser,  View  of 
tlie  State  of  Ireland. 

That  woman  that  cannot  make  her  fault  her  hus- 
band's occasion,  let  her  never  nurse  her  child  her- 
self, for  she  will  breed  it  like  a  fool.— Shakespear,  As 
you  like  it,  iv.  1. 

The  fair  for  whom  they  strove 
Nor  knew  before  nor  could  suspect  their  love ; 
Nor  thought,  when  she  beheld  the  fight  from  far, 
Her  beauty  was  th'  occasion  of  the  war. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite.  ii.  374. 

Concerning  ideas  lodged  in  the  memory,  and  upon 
occasion  revived  by  the  mind,  it  takes  notice  of  them 
as  of  a  former  impression. — Locke. 

4.  Reason  not  cogent,  but  opportune. 

Your  business  calls  on  you, 
And  you  embrace  the  occasion  to  depart. 

Sliakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

5.  Incidental  need ;  casual  exigence. 

Never  master  had 

A  page  so  kind,  so  duteous,  diligent, 
So  tender  over  his  occasions. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  v.  6. 

Antony  will  use  his  affection  where  it  is : 
He  married  but  his  occasion  here. 

Id.,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  6. 

My  occasions  have  found  time  to  use  them  toward 
a  supply  of  money. — Id.,  Timon  of  Athens,  ii.  2. 

He  makes  his  time  an  accomptant  to  his  memorie, 
and  of  the  humours  of  men  weaves  a  net  for  occa- 
sion.—Sir  T.  Overbury,  New  and  Choice  Characters : 
1615.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Though  'twas  the  multiplicity  of  his  occasions 
often  hindered  him  from  coming  home  betimes, 
she'd  scould  and  say  his  drunken  companions  had 
made  him  stay  boosing  in  some  scurvy  cabaret. — 
Hixtory  of  Francion :  1655.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

They  who  are  desirous  of  a  name  in  painting, 
should  read  with  diligence,  and  make  their  observa- 
tions of  such  things  as  they  find  for  their  purpose, 
and  of  which  they  may  have  occasion.— Dryden, 
Translation  of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

Syllogism  is  made  use  of  on  occasion,  to  discover  a 
fallacy  hid  in  a  rhetorical  flourish. — Locke. 

God  hath  put  us  into  an  imperfect  state,  where  we 
have  perpetual  occasion  of  each  other's  assistance. — 
Swift. 

A  prudent  chief  not  always  must  display 
His  pow'rs  in  equal  ranks,  and  fair  array, 
But  with  the  occasion  and  the  place  comply, 
Conceal  his  force,  nay,  seem  sometimes  to  fly.  Pope. 

Occasion,   r.  a. 
}.  Cause  casually. 

Who  can  find  it  reasonable  that  the  soul  should, 
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in  its  retirement,  during  sleep,  never  light  on  any 
of  those  ideas  it  borrowed  not  from  sensation,  pre- 
serve the  memory  of  no  ideas  but  such,  which  being 
occasioned  from  the  body,  must  needs  be  less  natural 
to  a  spirit  ? — Locke. 

The  good  Psalmist  condemns  the  foolish  thoughts 
which  a  reflection  on  the  prosperous  state  of  his 
affairs  had  sometimes  occasioned  in  him. — Bishop 
Atterbury. 

2.  Cause ;  produce. 

I  doubt  not  whether  the  great  encrease  of  that 
disease  may  not  have  been  occasioned  by  the  custom 
of  much  wine  introduced  into  our  common  tables. — 
Sir  W.  Temple. 

By  its  styptic  quality  it  affects  the  nerves,  very 
often  occasioning  tremors. — Arbuthnot,  On  the  Na- 
ture and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

3.  Influence. 

If  we  enquire  what  it  is  that  occasions  men  to 
make  several  combinations  of  simple  ideas  into  dis- 
tinct modes,  and  neglect  others  which  have  as  much 
an  aptness  to  be  combined,  we  shall  find  the  reason 
to  be  the  end  of  language. — Locke. 

Occasionabie.  adj.  Capable  of  being,  liable 
to  be,  occasioned. 

This  practice  of  constantly  and  carefully  observ- 
ing our  hearts  will  fence  us  against  immoderate 
pleasure,  occasionable  by  men's  hard  opinions  or 
harsh  censures  passed  on  us. — Barrow,  Sermons, 
vol.  iii.  serm.  xiii. 

Occasional,  adj. 

1.  Incidental;  casual. 

Thus  much  is  sufficient  out  of  Scripture  to  verify 
our  explication  of  the  deluge,  according  to  the  Mo- 
saical  history  of  the  flood,  and  according  to  many 
occasional  reflections  dispersed  in  other  places  of 
Scripture  concerning  it. — T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the 
Earth. 

Amid  their  peculiar  extravagances,  which  at  least 
may  serve  to  raise  an  occasional  smile,  the  strokes 
of  nature  are  abundant.—/.  Disraeli,  Amenities  of 
Literature,  Gothic  Romances. 

2.  Producing  by  accident. 

The  ground  or  occasional  origin  hereof,  was  the 
amazement  and  sudden  silence  the  unexpected  ap- 
pearance of  wolves  does  often  put  upon  travellers. — 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

3.  Produced  by  occasion  or  incidental  exi- 
gence. 

Besides  these  constant  times,  there  are  likewise 
occasional  times  for  the  performance  of  this  duty. — 
Dr.  H.  More,  Whole  Duty  of  Man. 

Those  letters  were  not  writ  to  all, 
Nor  first  intended  but  occasional ; 
Their  absent  sermons. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  ii.  338. 

4.  In  Metaphysics.    Acting  in  the  way  of 
concurrence    and    assistance,   an    import 
given  to  the  term  when  used  to  express 
the  kind  of  causation  required  to  reconcile 
certain  phenomena  of  mind  and  matter. 

The  theory  of  Descartes  relative  to  our  perception 
of  external  objects  ...  is  contained  in  the  following 
positions.  .  .  .  The  essential  attribute  of  Matter  is 
Extension ;  the  essential  attribute  of  Mind  is  Con- 
sciousness. Extension  and  Consciousness  are  quali- 
ties not  only  different,  but  opposite. . . .  Mind  and 
Body  are,  however,  united ;  but  as  their  union  can- 
not originally  or  subsequently  depend  on  their 
natural  affinity  or  physical  influence  on  each  other, 
it  must  be  constituted  and  maintained  by  some 
power  different  from  either.  The  will  of  God  is  the 
immediate  cause  of  this  union,  and  his  concourse  is 
the  medium  of  this  alliance. . . .  That  Descartes  was 
the  author  of  the  theory  of  assistance,  or  occasional 
causes,  and  that  his  explanation  of  the  connection 
between  mind  and  body  rests  fundamentally  on  this 
hypothesis  it  is  impossible  to  doubt.  For  while  he 
rejected  all  physical  influence  in  the  motion  of 
bodies,  which  he  referred  to  the  general  will  of  the 
Deity,  he  necessarily,  a  fortiori,  adopted  the  same 
supposition  in  illustrating  the  influence  of  Mind 
and  Body.— Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Edition  of  Reid's 
Works,  note  N  and  footnote. 

Occasionally,  adv.  In  an  occasional  man-, 
ner  ;  according  to  incidental  exigence ;  in- 
cidentally. 

Authority  and  reason  on  her  wait, 
As  one  intended  first,  not  after  made 
Occasionally.  JUilton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  554. 

Occasionate.  v.  a.    Occasion  ;  cause.    Rare, 

So  hath  my  muse,  according  to  her  skill, 
Discovered  the  soul  in  all  her  rays, 
The  lowest  may  occasionate  much  ill. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Song  of  the  Soul,  pt.  ii.  b.  iii.  ch  i. 
(Rich.) 

Occasioner,  s.  One  who  causes,  or  pro- 
motes by  design  or  accident.  Hare. 

She  with  true  lamentations  made  known  to  the 
world  that  her  new  greatness  did  no  way  comfort 
her  in  respect  of  her  brother's  loss,  whom  ahe  stu- 
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died  all  means  possible  to  revenge  upon  every  one 
of  the  occasioner  s.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

In  case  a  man  dig  a  pit  and  leave  it  open,  whereby 
it  happeneth  his  neighbour's  beast  to  fall  thereinto 
and  perish,  the  owner  of  the  pit  is  to  make  it  good, 
in  as  much  as  he  was  the  occasioner  of  that  loss  to 
his  neighbour. — Bishop  Sanderson. 

Occecation.  s.  [Lat.  occcecatio,  -onis  ;  cascus 
=  blind.]  Act  of  blinding  or  making  blind ; 
state  of  being  blind.  Hare. 

It  is  an  addition  to  the  misery  of  this  inward 
occecation.  —  Bishop  Hall,  Occasional  Meditations, 
§57. 

We  fall  under  the  same  occecation,  which  our 
Saviour  upbraids  to  the  Jews,  that  seeing  we  see 
not,  neither  do  we  understand.  —  Lively  Oracles, 
p.  199. 

Those  places  speak  of  obduration  and  oececation, 
so  as  if  the  blindness  that  is  in  the  minds,  and  hard- 
ness that  is  in  the  hearts  of  wicked  men,  were  from 
God. — Bishop  Sanderson. 

Occident,  s.  [Lat.  occidens,  -entis,  pres.  part, 
of  occido  (ob  +  cado)  =fall.]  The  region 
of  the  falling  (setting)  sun  ;  the  west. 

The  envious  clouds  are  bent 
To  dim  his  glory,  and  to  stain  the  track 
Of  his  bright  passage  to  the  Occident. 

Shalcespear,  Richard  II.  iii.  3. 
Occidental,  adj.     [Lat.  occidentalis.'] 

1.  Western. 

Ere  twice  in  murk  and  occidental  damp, 
Moist  Hesperus  hath  quench'd  his  sleepy  lamp. 

Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  ii.  1. 

If  she  had  not  been  drained,  she  might  have 
tiled  her  palaces  with  occidental  gold  and  silver. — 
Hoicell,  Vocall  Forrest. 

East  and  west  have  been  the  obvious  conceptions 
of  philosophers,  magnifying  the  condition  of  India 
above  the  setting  and  occidental  climates.— /Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

2.  As  applied  to  precious  stones.     See  Ori- 
ental. 

Occipital,  s.  Connected  with,  relating  to, 
forming  part  of,  constituted  by,  the  occiput. 
It  was  long  ago  observed  by  Daubenton  that  the 
occipital  foramen  holds  in  the  heads  of  all  the  infe- 
rior animals  a  position  somewhat  further  back- 
wards than  the  human  head.  In  the  human  head 
this  foramen  is  near  the  middle  of  the  basis  of  the 
cranium ;  or,  as  Mr.  Owen  has  more  accurately  de- 
fined its  position,  immediately  behind  a  transverse 
line  dividing  the  basis  cranii  into  two  equal  por- 
tions, or  bisecting  the  antero-posterior  diameter. — 
Prichard,  Researches  into  the  Physical  History  of 
Mankind,  vol.  i.  p.  289:  1836. 

occiput,  s.  [Lat.  capMf  =  head.]  Hinder 
part  of  the  head. 

His  broad-brimm'd  hat 
Hangs  o'er  his  occiput  most  quaintly, 
To  make  the  knave  appear  more  saintly.       Butler. 
He  followed  the  rules  . . .  rather  than  the  practice 
of  his  profession. . . .  He  talked  of  the  occiput  and 
•     the  sinciput.— Sir  W.  Scott,  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel. 

Occision.  *.  [Lat.  occisio,  -onis ;  occisus, 
pass.  part,  of  occido,  from  cado  =  kill ;  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  compound  of 
cado  =  fall.]  Act  of  killing.  Rare. 

This  kind  of  occision  of  a  man,  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  execution  thereof, 
ought  not  to  be  numbered  in  the  rank  of  crimes. — 
Sir  M.  Hale,  History  of  the  Pleas  of  the  Crown, 
ch.  xlii. 

Occlude,  v.  a.  [Lat.  occludo  (claudo  =  shut)  ; 
pass.  part,  occlusus ;  occlusio,  -onis.]  Shut 
up.  Rare. 

They  take  it  up,  and  roll  it  upon  the  earths, 
whereby  occluding  the  pores  they  conserve  the  na- 
tural humidity,  and  so  prevent  corruption.— Sir  T. 
Browne, 

Occluse.  adj.     Shut  up ;  closed.     Hare. 

The  appulse  is  either  plenary  and  occluse,  so  as  to 
preclude  all  passages  of  breath  or  voice  through  the 
mouth ;  or  else  partial  and  previous,  so  as  to  give 
them  some  passages  out  of  the  mouth.  —  Holder, 
Elements  of  Speech. 

Occlusion,  s.     Act  of  shutting  up. 

The  constriction  and  occlusion  of  the  orifice. — 
Howell.  Letters,  i.  3,  30. 

Occrustate.  v.  a.  |[Lat.  crusta  =  crust.]  En- 
case as  in  a  crust ;  harden.  Rare. 

And  to  arrne  and  occrustata  themselves  in  this 

develish  apostacy,  [they]  secretly  foment  in  their 

own  breasts,  and  endeavour  to  convey  into  others, 

that  hideous  monster  of;  atheism  and  infidelity. — 

Dr.  H.  More,  Defence  of  the  Moral  Cabala.  (Rich.) 

Occult,    adj.    [Lat.   occultus,  pass.  part,  of 

occulo.']     Secret ;  hidden ;   unknown ;  un- 

discoverable. 
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An  artist  will  play  a  lesson  on  an  instrument 
without  minding  a  stroke ;  and  our  tongues  will 
run  divisions  in  a  tune  not  missing  a  note,  even  when 
our  thoughts  are  totally  engaged  elsewhere :  which 
effects  are  to  be  attributed  to  some  secret  act  of  the 
soul,  which  to  us  is  utterly  occult,  and  without  the 
ken  of  our  intellects. — Glanville. 

These  instincts  we  call  occult  qualities  ;  which  is 
all  one  with  saying  that  we  do  not  understand  how 
they  work. — Sir  B.  L' Estrange, 

These  are  manifest  qualities,  and  their  causes  only 
are  occult.  And  the  Aristotelians  give  the  name  of 
occult  qualities  not  to  manifest  qualities,  but  to 
such  qualities  only  as  they  supposed  to  lie  hid  in 
bodies,  and  to  be  the  unknown  causes  of  manifest 
effects.— Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 

The  presumed  encyclopedic  knowledge  which  this 
order  [of  the  Druids]  possessed,  and  the  singular 
customs  which  they  practised,  have  afforded  suffi- 
cient analogies  and  affinities  to  maintain  the  occult 
and  remote  origin  of  Druidism. — /.  Disraeli,  Ame- 
nities of  Literature,  Tlie  Druidical  Institution. 
Occultation.  s.     In  Astronomy.     Time  that 
a  star  or  planet  is  hid  from  our  sight,  when 
eclipsed  by  interposition  of  the  body  of  the 
moon,  or  some  other  planet,  between  it  and 
us. 

It  must  be  perceived  in  the  preceding  chapters, 
that  solar  eclipses  computed  according  to  astrono- 
mical tables,  and  the  occultations  of  stars  by  the 
moon  or  the  planets ;  or,  finally,  the  occultation  of 
one  planet  by  another  nearer  to  us,  may  be  useful 
to  chronology,  either  for  fixing  the  exact  date  of  a 
distant  event  characterised  by  one  of  those  pheno- 
mena, or  for  correcting  erroneous  indications  of  the 
same  event.— Arago,  Popular  Astronomy,  translated 
by  Admiral  F.  W.  H.  Smyth  and  R.  Grant,  b.  xxii. 
,ch.vi.  p.  344. 
Occulted,  adj.  Secret ;  occult.  Rare. 

If  his  occulted  guilt 
Do  not  itself  unkennel  in  one  speech, 
It  is  a  damned  ghost  that  we  have  seen. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 
Occupancy,  s.     Act  of  taking  possession. 

Of  rnoveables,  some  are  things  natural;  others, 
things  artificial.  Property  in  the  first  is  gained  by 
occupancy,  in  the  latter  by  improvement. — War- 
burton,  On  Literary  Property. 

Occupant,  s.     [Lat.  occupans,  -antis.]     See 
Occupy. 

1.  One  who  takes  possession  of  anything. 

Of  beasts  and  birds  the  property  passeth  with  the 
possession,  and  goeth  to  the  occupant ;  but  of  civil 
people  not  so. — Bacon. 

The  number  of  the  apostles  was  not  yet  full :  one 
room  is  left  void  for  a  future  occupant. — Bishop 
Hall,  Contemplations,  b.  iii. 

2.  Whore.    Obsolete. 

He  with  his  occupants 

Are  clinged  so  close  like  dew-worms  in  the  morne, 
That  he'll  not  stir. 

Marston,  Satires.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Whose  senses  some  damned  occupant  bereaves. 

Ibid.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Occupate.  v.  a.     Possess ;  hold.     Rare. 

Drunken  men  are  taken  with  a  plain  destitution 
in  voluntary  motion ;  for  that  the  spirits  of  the 
wine  oppress  the  spirits  animal,  and  occupate  part 
of  the  place  where  they  are,  and  so  make  them  weak 
to  move. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  His- 
tory. 
Occupation,  's. 

1.  Act  of  taking  possession. 

Spain  hath  enlarged  the  bounds  of  its  crown 
within  this  last  sixscore  years,  much  more  than  the 
Ottomans ;  I  speak  not  of  matches  or  unions,  but  of 
arms,  occupations,  invasions. — Bacon. 

2.  Employment ;  business. 

Such  were  the  distresses  of  the  then  infant  world ; 
so  incessant  their  occupations  about  provision  for 
food,  that  there  was  little  leisure  to  commit  any 
thing  to  writing. — Woixlward. 

In  your  most  busy  occupations,  when  you  are 
never  so  much  taken  up  with  other  affairs,  yet  now 
and  then  send  up  an  ejaculation  to  the  God  of  your 
salvation. — Archbishop  Wake. 

3.  Trade;  vocation  ;  calling. 

Because  he  was  of  the  same  craft,  he  abode  with 
them  and  wrought;  for  by  their  occupation  they 
were  tentmakers. — Acts,  xviii.  3. 

The  red  pestilence  strike  all  trades  in  Home, 
And  occupations  perish. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iv.  1. 

Used  adjectivally  ;   as  in  occupation  bridge 
or  road,  i.e.  private  for  the  occupiers  on 
the  lands  to,  or  from,  which  it  leads. 
Occupier,  s.  One  who,  that  which,  occupies. 
1 .  Possessor  ;  one  who  takes  into  his  posses- 
sion. 

If  the  title  of  occupiers  be  good  in  a  land  un- 
peopled,  why   should   it   be   bad  accounted  in  a 
country  peopled  thinly  ? — Sir  W.  Raleigh. 
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2.  One  who  follows  any  employment. 

Thy  merchandise,  thy  mariners,  and  thy  pilots, 
thy  calkers,  and  the  occupiers  of  thy  merchandise 
. . .  shall  fall  into  the  midst  of  the  seas  in  the  day  of 
thy  ruin. — Esekiel,  xxvii.  27. 

Occupy,  v.  a.  [Fr.  occuper  ;  Lat.  occupo  ', 
pres.  part,  occupans ;  past.  part,  occupatus ; 
occupatio,  -onis.~\ 

1.  Possess;  keep;  take  up. 

How  shall  he  that  occupielh  the  room  of  the  un- 
learned say  Amen  at  thy  giving  of  thanks,  seeing  he 
understandeth  not  what  thou  sayest?  —  1  Corin- 
thians, xiv.  16. 

Powder  being  suddenly  fired  altogether  upon  this 
high  rarefaction,  requireth  a  greater  space  than  be- 
fore its  body  occupied.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Er- 
rours. 

He  must  assert  infinite  generations  before  that 
first  deluge ;  and  then  the  earth  could  not  receive 
them,  but  the  infinite  bodies  of  men  must  occupy  an 
infinite  space. — Bentley,  Sermons. 

2.  Busy ;  employ. 

An  archbishop  may  have  cause  to  occupy  more 
chaplains  than  six.— Act  of  Henry  VIII. 

They  occupied  themselves  about  the  sabbath,  yield- 
ing exceeding  praise  to  the  Lord.— 2  Maccabees, 
viii.  27. 

How  can  he  get  wisdom  that  holdeth  the  plough 
and  that  glorieth  in  the  goad,  that  driveth  oxen  and 
is  occupied  in  their  labours,  and  whose  talk  is  of 
bullocks  ? — Ecclesiasticus,  xxxviii.  25. 

He  that  jjfiveth  his  mind  to  the  law  of  the  Most 
High,  and  is  occupied  in  the  meditation  thereof, 
will  seek  put  the  wisdom  of  all  the  ancient,  and  be 
occupied  in  prophecies.— Ibid,  xxxix.  1. 

3.  Follow  as  business. 

They  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  and  occupy 
their  business  in  great  waters. — Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  Psalms,  cvii.  23. 

Mariners  were  in  thee  to  occupy  thy  merchandise. 
—Esekiel,  xxvii.  9. 

4.  Use ;  expend.     Obsolete. 

Inke  made  of  soot  such  as  printers  occupie.—No- 
menclator :  1585.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

All  the  gold  that  was  occupied  for  the  work  . . . 
was  twenty  and  nine  talents. — Exodus,  xxxviii.  24. 

5.  Possess  :   (with  an  obscene  double  mean- 
ing). 

Groyne,  come  of  age,  his  state  sold  out  of  hand 
For  's  whore  ;  Groyne  still  doth  occupy  his  land. 

B.  Jonson,  Epigrams.    (Nares  by  H.  and  \V.) 

Many  out  of  their  own  obscene  apprehensions  re- 
fuse proper  and  lit  words,  as  occupy,  nature,  and 
the  like. — Id.,  Discoveries.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Occupy,  v.  n.     Follow  business. 

He  called  his  ten  servants,  and  delivered  them  ten 
pounds,  and  said  unto  them,  Occupy,  till  I  come. — 
Luke,  xix.  13. 

Occur,  v.  n.  [Lat.  occurro,  from  curro  = 
run ;  pres.  part,  curt-ens,  -entis  ;  pass.  part. 
occursus ;  occursio,  *-onisJ] 

1.  Be  presented  to  the  memory  or  attention. 

There  doth  not  occur  to  me  any  use  of  this  ex- 
periment for  profit.— Bacon,  Natural  and  Experi- 
mental History. 

The  mind  should  be  always  ready  to  turn  itself  to 
the  variety  of  objects  that  occur,  and  allow  them  as 
much  consideration  as  shall  be  thought  fit. — Locke. 

The  far  greater  part  of  the  examples  that  occur  to 
us  are  so  many  encouragements  to  vice  and  disobe- 
dience.— Rogers. 

2.  Appear  here  and  there. 

In  Scripture  though  the  word  heir  occur,  yet 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  heir  in  our  author's  sense. 
— Locke. 

3.  Clash  ;  strike  against ;  meet. 

Bodies  have  a  determinate  motion  according  to 
the  degrees  of  their  external  impulse,  their  inward 
principle  of  gravitation,  and  the  resistance  of  the 
bodies  they  occur  with. — Bentley. 

4.  Obviate ;  intercept ;  make  opposition  to. 

Before  I  begin  that,  I  must  occur  to  one  specious 
objection  agaiiist  this  proposition.— Bentley. 

Occurrence,  s. 

1.  Incident;  accidental  event. 

In  education  most  time  is  to  be  bestowed  on  that 
which  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  in  the  ordinary 
course  and  occurrences  of  that  life  the  young  man  is 
designed  for.— Locke. 

•2.  Occasional  presentation. 

Voyages  detain  the  mind  by  the  perpetual  occur- 
rence and  expectation  of  something  new.—  Watts. 

Occurrent.  s.  Incident ;  anything  that 
happens. 

Contentions  were  as  yet  never  able  to  prevent  two 
evils,  the  one  a  mutual  exchange  of  unseemly  and 
unjust  disgraces,  the  other  a  common  hazard  of 
both,  to  be  made  a  prey  by  such  as  study  how  to 
work  upon  all  occurrents,  with  most  advantage  in 
private.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  dedication. 
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|  He  did  himself  certify  all  the  news  and  occurrents 

in  every  particular,  from  Calice,  to  the  mayor  and 
aldermen  of  London.— Bacon,  History  of  the  Reian 
|  ,     of  Henry  VII. 

Occurse.  s.  [Lat.  occursus.]  Meeting. 
Hare. 

If  any  thing  at  unawares  shall  pass  from  us,  a 
sudden  accident,  occurse,  or  meeting,  &c.— Burton 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 
Occursion.  *.     Clash  ;  mutual  blow. 

In  the  resolution  of  bodies  by  fire,  some  of  the 
dissipated  parts  may,  by  their  various  occursion  oc- 
casioned by  the  heat,  stick  closely.— Boyle. 

Now  should  those  active  particles,  ever  and  anon 
justled  by  the  occursion  of  other  bodies,  so  orderly 
keep  their  cells  without  alteration  of  site.— Glan- 
ville, Scepsis  Scientifica. 
Ocean,  s.     [Lat.  oceanus;  Gr.  w/ceavof.] 

1.  The  main  ;  the  great  sea. 

Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood 
Clean  from  my  hand?       Shakespear,  Macbeth,  ii.  2. 

2.  Any  immense  expanse. 

Time,  in  general,  is  to  duration,  as  place  to  ex- 
pansion. They  are  so  much  of  those  boundless 
oceans  of  eternity  and  immensity  as  is  set  out  and 
distinguished  from  the  rest,  to  denote  the  position 
of  finite  real  beings,  in  those  uniform,  infinite  oceans 
of  duration  and  space.— Locke. 
Used  adjectivally. 

At  forty  miles  beyond  the  city,  it  falleth  into  the 
ocean  sea. — Robinson,  Translation  of  More' s  Utopia, 
ch.ii.:  1551. 

To  burst  the  billows  of  the  ocean  8ea. 

History  of  Orlando  Furioso :  1599. 

And  too  long  painted  on  the  ocean  streams. 

Drummond,  Poems,  p.  ii. :  1616. 

In  bulk  as  huge  as  that  sea-beast 
Leviathan,  which  God  of  all  his  works 
Created  hugest  that  swim  the  ocean  stream. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  200. 
Bounds  were  set 
To  darkness,  such  as  bound  the  ocean  wave. 

Ibid.  iii.  538. 
Oceanic,  adj.     Pertaining  to  the  ocean. 

No  one  yet  knows  to  what  distance  any  of  the 
oceanic  birds  go  to  sea. — Cook,  Voyage. 

Petrels  are  the  most  aerial  and  oceanic  of  birds, 
but  in  the  quiet  sounds  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  the 
Puffinuria  berardi,  in  its  general  habits,  in  its  as- 
tonishing power  of  diving,  its  manner  of  swimming, 
and  of  flying  when  unwillingly  it  takes  flight,  would 
be  mistaken  by  any  one  for  an  auk  or  grebe ;  never- 
theless, it  is  essentially  a  petrel,  but  with  many 
parts  of  its  organization  profoundly  modified.— 6T. 
Darwin. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  notice  the  oceanic  races, 
which  inhabit  the  vast  series  of  islands  scattered 
through  the  great  ocean  that  stretches  from  Mada- 
gascar to  Easter  Island.  There  is  no  part  of  the 
world  which  affords  greater  variety  of  local  condi- 
tions than  this,  or  which  more  evidently  exhibits 
the  effects  of  physical  agencies  on  the  organization 
of  the  human  body. . . .  The  inhabitants  of  Oceania 
seem  divisible  into  two  principal  groups,  which  are 
probably  to  be  regarded  as  having  constituted  dis- 
tinct races  from  a  very  early  period ;  these  are  the 
Malayo-Polynesian  race,  and  the  Pelagian  Negroes 
or  Negritos. — Dr.  Carpenter,  Principles  of  Unman 
Physiology,  §  1000:  1853. 

Oceilated.  adj.  [Lat.  ocellus  =  little  eye, 
diminutive  of  oculus  =  eye.]  Studded  with 
small  eyes,  or  eyelike  spots. 

The  white  butterfly  lays  its  offspring  on  cabbage 
leaves;  a  very  beautiful  reddish  ocellated  one.— 
Derham,  Physico-Theoloyy. 

Ocelot,  s.  [Mexican,  ocelotl.~\  In  Zoology. 
Animal  akin  to  the  Ounce,  so  called. 

Of  the  ocelots,  a  group  in  the  feline  family  of  mid- 
dling-sized cats,  distinguished  by  yellow  spots  more 
or  less  oval,  bordered  witli  black,  several  individuals 
have  been  described ;  but  whether  any  or  all  of  these 
were  varieties  or  distinct  species  may  be  doubted. 
D'Azara  considers  them  all  as  a  single  species.  Our 
author  makes  three  specifically  different ;  and  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  submit  the  figures  of  some 
others  which  appear  to  us  to  be  distinct.— Transla- 
tion of  Cuvier's  Regne  Animal,  474. 

My  present  view  of  the  ocelots,  says  he,  is  tli.it 
they  form  a  subordinate  group  in  the  great  family 
of  the  felidse.  As  a  general  character,  1  would  de- 
scribe them  as  being  of  middle  size,  between  the 
larger  and  the  small  cats,  of  more  slender  and  ele- 
gant proportions,  without  tufts  on  the  ear,  the  spote 
diverging  more  or  less  in  concatenation,  or  streaks 
from  the  shoulders  backwards  and  downwards; 
atid,  as  far  as  I  have  hitherto  observed,  the  pupil  of 
the  eye  round.  Of  this  last  character,  however,  I 
am  still  very  doubtful;  and  ray  doubt  arises  from 
the  probability  that  all  living  specimens  which  I 
examined  were  from  the  very  circumstance  of  atten- 
tive inspection  under  a  state  of  alarm,  and  therefore 
with  the  pupils  dilated.  They  belong  all  to  the  new 
world ;  but  there  are  two  or  three  species  of  the  old 
that  .approach  them  in  several  particulars,  and 
therefore  might  make  the  next  group.— Hamilton 
Smith,  475. 
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Ochlocracy,  s.  [Gr.  oXXo/fparia,  from  o^Xoc 
=  multitude,  mob  +  icpdroc  =  strength.] 
Government  by  a  mob. 

If  any  form  of  policy  degenerate,  it  must  bo  either 
into  a  'tyranny,  an  oligarchy,  or  a  dissolute  ochlo- 
craty— 'Downing,  Discourse  of  the  State  Ecclesias- 
tick,  p.  -22  :  1633. 

If  it  begin  to  degenerate  into  an  ochlocraty,  then 
it  turns  inio  a  most  headstrong  intolerable  tyranny. 
rbid.]>.15.  . 

ochre,  s.  [Gr.  w'x/wc  =  pale,  yellowish.]  See 
extracts. 

The  earths  distinguished  by  the  name  of  ochres 
are  those  which  have  rough  or  naturally  dusty  sur-' 
faces,  are  but  slightly  coherent  in  their  texture,  and 
are  composed  of  fine  and  soft  argillaceous  particles, 
and  are  readily  diffusible  in  water.  They  are  of 
various  colours. . . .  The  yellow  sort  are  called  ochres 
of  iron,  and  the  blue  ochres  of  copper.— Sir  J.  Hill, 
Materia  Medica. 

Ochre  is  truly  a  peroxide  of  iron  and  water,  but  a 
native  earthy  mixture  of  silica  and  alumina,  with 
oxide  of  iron  in  various  proportions,  and  sometimes 
calcareous  matter  and  alumina,  is  usually  regarded 
as  ochre.  The  term  is  applied,  indeed,  without  any 
great  degree  of  exactness,  to  any  combination  of  the 
earth  with  iron  which  can  be  employed  for  pig- 
ments and  the  like.—  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Ma- 
nufactures, and  Mines. 
Ochreous.  adj.  Consisting  of  ochre. 

In  the  interstices  of  the  flakes  is  a  grey,  chalky,  or 
ochreous  matter. —  Woodward,  On  Fossils. 

Ochrey.  adj.     Partaking  of  ochre. 

This  is  conveyed  about  by  the  water ;  as  we  find  in 
earthy,  ochrey,  and  other  loose  matter. — Woodward. 
ocreate.  adj.    In  Botany.    Term  applied  to 
the  stipules  of  certain  plants,  which  en- 
compass the  whole  stem  :  (all  the  docks, 
rhubarbs,  and  sorrels  have  ocreate  stipules). 
Ocreated.  adj.    [Lat.  ocrea  =  boot.]    Booted. 
I  remember  when  this  Dr.  [Gosling]  was  last 
Vice-chancellor,  it  was  highly  penal  for  a  scholar  to 
appear  in  boots.    A  scholar  undertook  for  a  small 
wager,  much  beneath  the  penalty,  to  address  him- 
self ocreated  luito   the    vice-chancellor.  —  Fuller, 
Worthies,  Norfolk.    (Rich.) 

Oct-.  As  a  prefix  in  composition  ;  (a)  from 
the  Greek  OKTM  ;  (b)  from  the  Latin  octo  ; 
both  signifying  eight ;  the  Greek  ordinal 
being  oycooc,  the  Latin,  octavus,  Italian 
ottavo. 

octagon,  s.  [Gr.  ywvt'a  =  corner,  angle.]  See 
extract. 

[An]  octagon  [is]  a  figure  consisting  of  eight  sides 
arid  angles;  and  this,  when  all  the  sides  and  angles 
are  equal,  is  called  a  regular  octagon,  which  may  be 
inscribed  in  a  circle. — Harris. 

Octagonal,  adj.  Having  eight  angles  and 
sides,  i.e.  the  character  of  an  octagon  : 
(spelt  octagonal  in  the  extracts). 

Here  was  anciently  a  large  church,  built  in  honour 
of  that  glorious  triumph :  but  all  that  now  remains 
of  it  is  only  an  octagonal  cupola,  about  eight  yards 
in  diameter. — Maundrell,  Travels,  p.  104. 

Octahedral,  adj.  Having  the  nature  of, 
constituted  by,  an  Octahedron. 

Octahedron.  *.  [Gr.  Upa  =  seat.]  Anything 
having  eight  plane  surfaces  :  (chiefly  used 
in  Geometry,  and,  as  applied  to  crystals, 
in  Mineralogy). 

Octateuch.  s.  [Gr.  r(.v\oq  =  volume,  book.] 
Name  for  the  first  eight  books  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

Not  unlike  unto  that  [style]  of  Theodoret  in  his 
questions  upon  the  octateuch. — Hanmer,  View  of 

r     Antiquity,  p.  37:  1677. 

Octave,  s.     [Lat.  octavus  =  eighth.] 

1 .  Eighth  day  after  some  peculiar  festival. 

It  was  a  custom  among  the  primitive  Christians, 
to  observe  the  octave  or  eighth  day  after  their  prin- 
cipal feasts  with  great  solemnity. — Wheatly,  Ba- 
tinnnl  Illustration  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
ch.  v.  §  5. 

2.  Eight  days  together  after  a  festival. 

Celestine  granted  from  the  feast, . . .  and  in  the 
octaves,  every  day,  thirty  thousand  yeares  of  par- 
don \-Fulke,  Against  Allen,  p.  356:  1580. 

3.  In  Music.    An  eighth,  or  an  interval  of 
eight  sounds. 

Although  the  same  notes  on  the  different  octaves 
are  in  reality  unisonous,  yet  there  is  a  variety  of 
tones  in  treble,  contratenor,  tenor,  arid  bass  voices, 
which,  when  combined  in  a  numerous  chorus,  pro- 
duces an  effect  of  a  noble  if  not  a  sublime  kind,  that 
must  be  felt  rather  than  described. — Mumnt.  A'.v.w//.v 
historical  and  crilicalunEiiylishC/nirvli  Music. \>.1(). 
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octave,  adj.    Denoting  eight. 

Boccace  .  .  .  particularly  is  said  to  have  invented 
the  octave  rhyme,  or  stanza  of  eight  lines. — Dryden, 
Preface  to  Tales  and  Fables. 

Octavo,  s.  [Lat. :  ablative  singular  of  oc- 
tavus  =  eighth,  i.e.  'in  an  eighth.']  A  book 
is  said  to  be  in  octavo  when  a  sheet  is 
folded  into  eight  leaves. 

They  accompany  the  second  edition  of  the  ori- 
ginal experiments,  which  were  printed  first  in 
English  in  octavo. — Boyle. 

Folios,  quartos,  octavos,  and  duodecimos!  un- 
grateful varlets  that  you  are,  who  have  so  long 
taken  up  my  house  without  paying  for  your  lodg- 
ing ! — Pope,  Account  of  Curl. 

October,  s.  Tenth  month  of  the  year,  or  the 
eighth  numbered  from  March,  with  which, 
when  the  names  of  the  months  were  first 
given,  the  old  Roman  year  began. 

October  is  drawn  in  a  garment  of  yellow  and  car- 
nation ;  upon  his  head  a  garland  of  oak  leaves,  in 
his  right  hand  the  sign  Scorpio,  in  his  left  a  basket 
of  servises. — Peacham. 

Octogenarian,  s.     One  eighty  years  old. 

But  you  talk  of  not  living,  Audley !  Pooh  !— your 
frame  is  that  of  a  predestined  octogenarian. — Lord 
Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  xi.  ch.  v. 

Octog-enary.  adj.  [Lat.  octogenti  =  eighty.] 
Of  eighty  years  of  age. 

He  went  to  visit,  being  then  octogenary,  and  very 
decrepit  with  the  gout.— Aubrey,  Anecdotes,  ii.  315. 

Octonary.  adj.  Belonging  to  the  number 
eight. 

Which  number  [eight]  being  the  first  cube,  is  a 
fit  hieroglyphic  of  the  stability  of  that  covenant 
made  with  the  Jews  in  circumcision  :  and  the  Py- 
thagoreans call  the  octonary  aox£aA.eia,  which  signi- 
fies that  security  which  is  by  covenant. — Dr.  H. 
More,  Defense  of  the  Philosophical  Cabala,  appen- 
dix 0.  (Rich.) 

Octonocuiar.  adj.  [Lat.  oculus  =  eye.]  Ha- 
ving eight  eyes. 

Most  animals  are  binocular ;  spiders  for  the  most 
part  octonocular,  and  some  senocular. — Derham, 
Physico-  Theology. 

Octosyllabic,  adj.  Consisting  of,  consti- 
tuted by,  eight  syllables.  In  Prosody, 
applied  to  lines  like — 

The  way  was  long,  the  wind  was  cold. 

Sir  W.  Scott,  Lay  of  tfie  Last  Minstrel. 
Scott  alone  of  the  present  generation,  has  hitherto 
completely  triumphed  over  the  fatal  facility  of  the 
octosyllabic  verse ;  and  this  is  not  the  least  victory 
of  his  fertile  and  mighty  genius.— Byron,  Corsair, 
dedication. 

Octosyllable,  adj.  Consisting  of  eight  syl 
lables. 

In  the  octosyllable  metre  Chaucer  has  left  several 
compositions  :  . . .  Though  I  call  this  the  octosyllable 
metre  from  what  I  apprehend  to  have  been  its  ori- 
ginal form,  it  often  consists  of  nine  and  sometimes 
ten  syllables ;  but  the  eighth  is  always  the  last  ac- 
cented syllable. — Tyrwhiit,  Essay  on  the  Language 
and  Versification  of  Chaucer,  §  8. 
Ocular,  adj.     [Lat.  ocularis,  from  oculus  = 
eye.]     Depending  on  the  eye;  known  by 
the  eye. 

Prove  my  love  a  whore, 
Be  sure  of  it :  give  me  the  ocular  proof, 
Or  thou  hadst  better  have  been  born  a  dog. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  iii.  3. 

He  that  would  not  believe  the  menace  of  God  at 
first,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  before  an  ocular 
example  he  believed  the  curse  at  first. — Sir  T. 
Browne. 

Ocularly,  adv.    With  an  ocular  character. 

Great  desire  I  had  to  inform  myself  ocularly  of 
the  state  and  practice  of  the  Roman  church;  the 
knowledge  whereof  might  be  of  no  small  use  to 
mo  in  my  holy  station.— Bislwp  Hall,  Specialities 
of  his  Life. 

The  same  is  ocularly  confirmed  by  Vives  upon 
Austin. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

Oculist,  s.  One  who  professes  to  cure  dis- 
eases, or  ailments,  of  the  eyes. 

If  there  be  a  speck  in  the  eye,  we  take  it  off;  but 
he  were  a  strange  oculist  who  would  pull  out  the 
eye.— Bacon. 

I  am  no  oculist,  and  if  I  should  go  to  help  one  eye 
and  put  out  the  other,  we  should  have  au  untoward 
business. — Sir  &.  L' Estrange. 
Oculus  beli.  s.     [Lat.]     See  extract. 

The  oculus  beli  of  jewellers,  probably  of  Pliny,  is 
an  accidental  variety  of  the  agat  kind ;  having  a 
Kn\v  horny  ground,  circular  delineations,  and  a  spot 
in  the  middle,  resembling  the  eye;  whence  its 
name. —  Woodward. 

Od.  s.    Name  suggested  by  Reichenbach  for 
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what  he  considers  to  be  the  true  force  by 
which  the,  real  or  supposed,  phenomena  of 
animal  magnetism  (so  called)  were  ex- 
plained. 

Reichenbach  believes  that  the  power  of  acting  on 
the  nervous  system  enjoyed  by  artificial  magnets,  is 
also  possessed  by  the  earth's  magnetism;  by  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  other  heavenly  bodies ; 
by  heat,  light,  electricity,  and  chemical  action ;  by 
crystals ;  by  living  persons ;  and  in  a  word  by  mate- 
rial substances  generally.  This  force  or  power  forma 
a  part,  he  says,  of  what  is  usually  called  magnetism, 
and  is  probably  the  agent  in  animal  magnetism,  but 
in  reality,  it  is  a  force  or  influence  distinct  from  all 
known  forces,  and  he  proposes,  therefore,  to  call  it 
od,  a  name  not  possessing  any  meaning,  and  accord- 
ing as  it  is  found  in  crystals,  magnets,  the  living 
body,  heat,  light,  &c.,  he  terms  it  crystalled,  mag- 
netod,  biod.thermod,  photorf,  &c. — Pereira,  Elements 
of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  p.  58,  note. 

Odd.  adj.  [See  extract  from  Todd,  for  a 
suggested  correction  of  what  is  the  right 
derivation.  When  one  of  two  piles,  formed 
by  layers  of  equal  thickness,  differs  from 
the  other  by  having  an  addition  in  the  way 
of  cap,  point,  or  the  like,  it  is  odd ;  Danish, 
odde ;  Swedish,  udda  =  point.  See  Wedg- 
wood.] 

1 .  Not  even ;  not  divisible  into  equal  numbers. 

This  is  the  third  time ;  I  hope  good  luck  lies  in 
odd  numbers.— SJiakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor, v.  1. 

What  verity  there  is  in  that  numeral  conceit,  in 
the  lateral  division  of  man  by  even  and  odd;  as- 
cribing the  odd  unto  the  right  side,  and  the  even 
unto  the  left ;  and  so  by  parity,  or  Imparity  of  let- 
ters in  men's  names,  to  determine  misfortunes. — 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

[From  udda,  Swedish.  Dr.  Johnson  and  others.  Junius 
thinks  it  to  be  derived  from  added.  Mr.  H.  Tooke 
contends,  that  it  is  the  participle  owed,  ow'd. 
'  Thus,'  he  says, '  when  we  are  counting  by  couples, 
or  by  pairs,  we  say,  one  pair,  two  pairs,  &c.,  and  one 
owed,  ow'd,  to  make  up  another  pair.  It  has  the 
same  meaning  when  we  say,  an  odd  man,  or  an  odd 
action  :  it  still  relates  to  pairing ;  and  we  mean- 
without  a  fellow,  unmatched,  not  such  another,  one 
owed  to  make  up  a  couple.'  (Diversions  of  Purley, 
ii.  38.)  This  specious  etymon  will  hardly  be  re- 
ceived. A  later  writer  carries  it  to  the  Greek  16105, 
'  which  signifies  every  thing  that  can  relate  to  the 
unity,  if  1  may  so  express  myself,  of  a  being.  "IStos, 
say  the  ordinary  lexicographers,  peculiaris,  sui  ge- 
neris, sum,  privatus.'  (Whiter,  Etymologicon 
Magnum,  p.  478.)  Our  word  is  thus  to  be  traced  to 
the  first  syllable  (id)  of  the  Greek  word ;  but  the 
same  etymologist  also  notices  the  Arab  ahd,  the 
term  for  one.— Todd.'] 

2.  More  than  a  round  number;  indefinitely 
exceeding  any  number  specified. 

The  account  of  the  profits  of  Ulster,  from  the 
fifth  year  of  Edward  III.  until  the  eighth,  do 
amount  but  to  nine  hundred  and  odd  pounds. — Sir 
J.  Davies,  Discourse  on  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Sixteen  hundred  and  odd  years  after  the  earth 
was  made,  it  was  destroyed  in  a  deluge  of  water. — 
T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

The  year,  without  regard  to  days,  ends  with  an 
odd  day,  and  odd  hours,  odd  minutes,  and  odd  se- 
conds of  minutes ;  so  that  it  cannot  be  measured  by 
any  even  number  of  days,  hours,  or  minutes.— 
Holder,  Discourse  concerning  Time. 

3.  Particular  ;  uncouth ;  extraordinary ;  not 
like  others ;  not  to  be  numbered  among 
any  class  :  (in  a  sense  of  contempt  or  dis- 
like). 

Her  madness  hath  the  oddest  frame  of  sense. 
Such  a  dependency  of  thing  on  thing, 
As  e'er  I  heard  in  madness. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  v.  1. 
Of  thee,  kind  boy,  I  ask  no  red  and  white. 
To  make  up  my  delight, 
No  odd  becoming  graces, 
Black  eyes,  or  little  know  not  what's  in  faces. 

Sir  J.  Suckling. 

When  I  broke  loose  from  writers  who  have  em- 
ployed their  wit  and  parts  in  propagating  of  vice,  I 
did  not  question  but  1  should  be  treated  as  an  oud 
kind  of  a  fellow. — Spectator. 

So  proud  I  am  no  slave, 
So  impudent  I  own  myself  no  knave, 
So  odd  my  country's  ruin  makes  me  grave. 

Pope,  Epilogue  to  the  Satires,  dial.  ii. 
To  counterpoise  this  hero  of  the  mode, 
Some  for  renown  are  singular  and  odd ; 
What  other  men  dislike  is  sure  to  please, 
Of  all  mankind  these  dear  antipodes. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  iv.  91 . 

4.  Outlying ;  not  noted ;  not  taken  into  the 
common  account ;  unheeded. 

I  left  him  cooling  of  the  air  with  sighs, 
In  an  oild  angle  of  the  isle. 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  i.  2. 
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There  are  yet  missing  some  few  odd  lads  that  you 
remember  not.—Shakespear,  Tempest,  v.  1. 

5.  Strange  ;  unaccountable  ;  fantastical. 

How  strange  or  odd  soe'er  I  bear  myself, 
As  I,  perchance,  hereafter  shall  think  meet, 
To  put  an  antick  disposition  on. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  5. 

It  is  an  odd  way  of  uniting  parties  to  deprive  a 
majority  of  part  of  their  ancient  right,  by  confer- 
ring it  on  a  faction,  who  had  never  any  right  at  all. 
-Swift. 

Patients  have  sometimes  coveted  odd  things  which 
have  relieved  them;  as  salt  and  vinegar. — Arbuth- 
not,  On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

To  reject  him  for  such  peccadilloes  were  odd ; 
Besides,  he  repents,  for  he  talks  about  God. 

Gray,  The  Cambridge  Courtship. 

6.  Uncommon  ;  particular.     Obsolete. 

For  our  time,  the  odd  man  to  perform  all  things 
perfectly,  whatsoever  he  doth,  and  to  know  the  way 
to  do  them  skilfully  whensoever  he  list,  is,  in  my 
poor  opinion,  Joannes  Sturmius.— Ascham,  Sctujol- 
master.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
The  servants  all  do  sobbe  and  howle  with  shrill 

and  heavy  cryes, 
Beweeping  Hector ;  thus  they  say :  On  this  odde 

knight,  alacke 
We  never  shall  set  eyes  again. 

A.  Hall,  Translation  of  Homer,  Iliad,  vi.:  1581. 

(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

I  cried  out  envying  Virgil's  prosperitie.  who  ga- 
thered of  Homer,  that  he  had  fallen  into  the  oddest 
man's  hands  that  ever  England  bred.— Ibid,  preface. 

7.  Unlucky. 

Tis  pity  of  him  ; 

I  fear,  the  trust  Othello  puts  him  in, 
On  some  odd  time  of  his  infirmity, 
Will  shake  this  island.        Shakespear,  Othello,  ii.  3. 

8.  Unlikely  ;  in  appearance  improper. 

Mr.  Locke's  Essay  would  be  a  very  odd  book  for  a 
man  to  make  himself  master  of,  who  would  get  a 
reputation  by  critical  writings. — AdJison,  Spec- 
tator. 

As  \\\Q  first  element  in  a  compound  or  com~ 
bination. 

No  fool  Pythagoras  was  thought ; 
Whilst  lie  his  weighty  doctrines  taught, 
He  made  his  list'ning  scholars  stand. 
Their  mouth  still  cover'd  with  their  hand: 
Else,  may  be,  some  odd-thinking  youth, 
Less  friend  to  doctrine  than  to  truth, 
Might  have  refused  to  let  his  ears 
Attend  the  musick  of  the  spheres. 

Prior,  Alma,  iii.  43. 

Used  substantially,  with  the  definite  article. 
The  conformation  of  his  [Horace  Walpole's]  mind 
was  such,  that  whatever  was  little  seemed  to  him 
great,  and  whatever  was  great  seemed  to  him  little. 
Serious  business  was  a  trifle  to  him,  and  trifles  were 
his  serious  business.    To  chat  with  blue-stockings; 
to  write  little  copies  of  complimentary  verses  on 
little  occasions;  to  superintend  a  private  press  ;  to 
preserve  from  inevitable  decay  the  perishable  topics 
of  Ranelagh  and  White's ;  to  record  divorces  and  I 
bets,  Miss  Chudleigh's  absurdities,  and  George  Sel-  ! 
wyn's  good  sayings ;  to  decorate  a  grotesque  house  i 
with  pie-crust  battlements ;  to  procure  rare  engra-  j 
vings  and  antique  chimney-boards ;  to  match  odd  ; 
gauntlets ;  to  lay  out  a  maze  of  walks  within  five 
acres  of  ground,  these  were  the  grave  employments 
of  his  long  life.  From  these  he  turned  to  politics  for 
an  amusement. ...  In  everything  in  which  Walpole 
busied  himself,  in  the  fine  arts,  in  literature,  in 
public  affairs,  he  was  drawn  by  some  strange  at- 
traction from  the  great  to  the  little,  and  from  the 
useful  to  the  odd.—Maeaulay,  Critical  and  Histori- 
cal Essays,  Horace  Walpole. 

If  we  were  to  adopt  the  classification,  not  a  very 
accurate  classification,  which  Akenside  has  given  of 
the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  we  should  say  that 
with  the  sublime  and  beautiful  Walpole  had  nothing 
to  do  ;  but  that  the  third  province,  the  odd,  was  his 
peculiar  domain. — Ibid. 

Oddity,  s. 

1.  Singularity;  particularity. 

I  should  not  ridicule  a,  squinting  eye,  a  stammer-  ! 
ing  voice,  a  provincial  dialect,  the  peculiarities  of  a  [ 
profession,  or  indeed  any  oddity,  or  deformity,  that 
was  not  strictly  immoral. — Amusements  of  Clergy- 
men, p.  138. 

As  many  pictures  as  have  been  given  of  my  father, 
how  like  him  soever  in  different  airs  and  attitudes, 
— not  one,  or  all  of  them,  can  ever  help  the  reader 
to  any  kind  of  preconception  of  how  my  father 
would  think,  speak,  or  act,  upon  any  untried  occa- 
sion or  occurrence  of  life.  There  was  that  infini- 
tude of  oddities  in  him,  and  of  chances  along  with 
it,  by  which  handle  he  would  take  a  thing,— it  baf- 
fled, sir,  all  calculations.  The  truth  was,  his  road 
lay  so  very  far  on  one  side  from  that  wherein  most 
men  travelled, — that  every  object  before  him  pre- 
sented a  face  and  section  of  itself  to  his  eye,  alto- 
gether different  from  the  plan  and  elevation  of  it 
seen  by  the  rest  of  mankind.  In  other  words,  'twas 
a  different  object,— and  in  course  was  differently 
considered.— Ster ne,  Tristram  Shandy,  vol.  v.  ch. 
xxiv. 
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2.  Odd  person. 

Ladies  of  this  disposition,  permanently  thwarted 
in  their  affectionate  bias,  gradually  languish  away 
into  intellectual  inanition,  or  sprout  out  into  those 
abnormal  eccentricities  which  are  classed  under  the 
general  name  of  '  oddity'  or  '  character.'  But,  once 
admitted  to  their  proper  soil,  it  is  astonishing  what 
healthful  improvement  takes  place — how  the  poor 
heart,  before  starved  and  stinted  of  nourishment, 
throws  out  its  suckers,  and  bursts  into  bloom  and 
fruit.— Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  iii.  ch.  xvii. 

Oddly,  adv.  In  an  odd  manner ;  not  evenly  ; 
strangely ;  particularly ;  irregularly ;  un- 
accountably ;  contrarily  to  custom. 

How  oddly  will  it  sound,  that  I 
Must  ask  my  child  forgiveness. 

Sliakespear,  Tempest,  v.  1. 

Be  she  pious  or  ungodly, 
Be  she  chaste,  or  what  sounds  oddly ; 
Lastly,  be  she  good  or  evil. 
Be  she  saint  or  be  she  devil, 
Yet  uneasy  is  his  life 
Who  is  married  to  a  wife. 

C.  Cotton,  The  Joys  of  Marriage. 

One  man  is  pressed  with  poverty,  and  looks  some- 
what oddly  upon  it. — Collier,  On  the  Spleen. 

The  dreams  of  sleeping  men  are  made  up  of  the 
waking  man's  ideas,  though  for  the  most  part  oddly 
put  together. — Locke. 

This  child  was  near  being  excluded  out  of  the 
species  of  man  barely  by  his  shape.  It  is  certain  a 
figure  a  little  more  oddly  turned  had  cast  him,  and 
he  had  been  executed.— Id. 

The  real  essence  of  substances  we  know  not ;  and 
therefore  are  so  undetermined  in  our  nominal  es- 
sences, which  we  make  ourselves,  that  if  several 
men  were  to  be  asked  concerning  some  oddly-shaped 
fetus,  whether  it  were  a  man  or  no?  one  should 
meet  with  different  answers.— Id. 

Her  awkward  love  indeed  was  oddly  fated; 
She  and  her  Poly  were  too  near  related. 

Prior.  Epilogue  to  PhcEdra. 

As  masters  in  the  clare  obscure, 
With  various  light  your  eyes  allure : 
A  flaming  yellow  here  they  spread  ; 
Draw  off  in  blue,  or  charge  in  red ; 
Yet  from  these  colours  oddly  mix'd, 
Your  sight  upon  the  whole  is  fix'd.  Id.,  Alma,  ii.  25. 

They  had  seen  a  great  black  substance  lying  on 
the  ground  very  oddly  shaped. — Swift. 

Fossils  are  very  oddly  and  elegantly  shaped,  ac- 
cording to  the  modification  of  their  constituent 
salts,  or  the  cavities  they  are  formed  in. — Eentley. 
Oddness.  *.     Attribute  suggested  by  Odd. 

1.  State  of  being  not  even. 

Take  but  one  from  three,  and  you  not  only  de- 
stroy the  oddness,  but  also  the  essence  of  that  iium- 
ber. — Fotherby,  Atheomastix,  p.  307. 

2.  Strangeness ;  particularity ;  uncouthness  ; 
irregularity. 

Coveting  to  recommend  himself  to  posterity,  Ci- 
cero begged  it,  as  an  alms  of  the  historians,  to  re- 
member nis  consulship  :  and  observe  the  oddness  of 
the  event ;  all  their  histories  are  lost, and  the  vanity 
of  his  request  stands  recorded  in  his  own  writings. 
— Dryden. 

A  knave  is  apprehensive  of  being  discovered;  and 
this  habitual  concern  puts  an  oddness  into  his  looks. 
— Collier. 

My  wife  fell  into  a  violent  disorder,  and  I  was  a 
little  discomposed  at  the  oddness  of  the  accident.— 
Swift. 

Odds.  s.     [from  Odd.] 
1 .  Inequality ;    excess   of   either  compared 
with  the  other. 

The  case  is  yet  not  like,  but  there  appeareth  great 
odds  between  them.— Spenser,  View  of  tlie  State  of 
Ireland. 

Between  these  two  cases  there  are  great  odds. — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

1  chiefly  who  enjoy 
So  far  the  happier  lot,  enjoying  thee 
Pre-eminent  by  so  much  odds. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  415. 
Shall  I  give  him  to  partake 
Full  happiness  with  me  P  or  rather  not ; 
But  keep  the  odds  of  knowledge  in  my  power 
Without  copartner?  Ibid.  ix.  818. 

Cromwell,  with  odds  of  number  and  of  fate. 
Removed  this  bulwark  of  the  church  and  state. 

Waller. 

All  these,  thus  unequally  furnished  with  truth 
and  advanced  in  knowledge,  I  suppose  of  equal  na- 
tural parts;  all  the  odds  between  them  has  been 
the  different  scope  that  has  been  given  to  their  un- 
derstandings to  range  in. — Locke. 

Judging  is  balancing  an  account,  and  determining 
on  which  side  the  odds  lie. — Id. 
Then  out  spake  brave  Horatius, 

The  captain  of  the  gate : 
'  To  every  man  upon  the  earth 

Death  cometh  soon  or  late. 
And  how  can  man  die  better, 

Than  facing  fearful  odds, 
For  the  ashes  of  his  fathers, 
And  the  temples  of  his  gods  ? ' 

Macaulay,  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  xxvii. 
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2.  More  than  an  even  wager ;   more  likely 
than  the  contrary. 

I  will  lay  odds  that  ere  this  year  expire, 
We  bear  our  civil  swords  and  native  fire 
As  far  as  France. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  v.  5. 

Since  every  man  by  nature  is  very  prone  to  think 
the  best  of  himself,  and  of  his  own  condition,  it  is 
odds  but  he  will  find  a  shrewd  temptation.— South 
Sermons. 

The  presbyterian  party  endeavoured  one  day  to 
introduce  a  debate  about  repealing  the  test  clause 
when  there  appeared  at  least  four  to  one  odd's 
against  them. — Swift. 

Some  bishop  bestows  upon  them  some  inconsider- 
able benefice,  when  'tis  odds  they  are  already  en- 
cumbered with  a  numerous  family.  — .M.,  Miscel- 
lanies. 

'  I'll  take  the  odds  against  Caravan.'—'  In  ponies?' 
--'  Done.'— And  Lord  Milford,  a  young  noble,  en- 
tered  in  his  book  the  bet  which  he  had  just  made 
with  Mr.  Latour,  a  grey-headed  member  of  the 
Jockey  Club.  It  was  the  eve  of  the  Derby  of  1837. 
— Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  i.  ch.  i. 

'  Will  any  one  do  anything  about  Hybiscus  ?'  sang 
out  a  gentleman  in  the  ring  at  Epsoni.  It  was  full 
of  eager  groups ;  round  the  betting  post  a  swarmine 
cluster,  while  the  magic  circle  itself  was  surrounded 
by  a  host  of  horsemen  shouting  from  their  saddles 
the  odds  they  were  ready  to  receive  or  give,  and  the 
names  of  the  horses  they  were  prepared  to  back  or 
to  oppose. — Ibid.  b.  i.  ch.  ii. 

What's  the  odds  so  long  as  you're  happy,  so  long  as 
you're  not  ? 

Never  say  die  in  a  world  where  there's  nothing  to 

wish  for  at  all ; 
Who  is  who  at  a  time  when  nobody  knows  what's 

svhat, 

And  the  way  to  Westminster  lies  by  Pimlico  over 
Vauxhall  ?  Theodore  Martin. 

All  men  are  alike  in  the  U-nited  States, an't  they? 
It  makes  no  odds  whether  a  man  has  a  thousand 
pound  or  nothing  there.  Particular  in  New  York, 
I'm  told,  where  Ned  landed.  —  Dickens,  Martin 
Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xiii. 

3.  Advantage ;  superiority. 

And  though  the  sword,  some  understood, 
In  force  had  much  the  odds  of  wood, 
'Twas  nothing  so ;  both  sides  were  balanced 
So  equal,  none  knew  which  was  valiant'st. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  2,  803. 

4.  Quarrel ;  debate ;  dispute. 

I  can't  speak 
Any  beginning  to  this  peevish  odds. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  ii.  3. 
What  is  the  night?— 
Almost  at  odds  with  morning,  which  is  which. 

Id.,  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

The  fox,  the  ape,  and  the  humble-bee, 
Were  still  at  odds,  being  but  three; 
Until  the  goose  came  out  of  door, 
And  staid  the  odds  by  adding  four. 

Id.,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  iii.  1. 
Gods  of  whatsoe'er  degree, 
Resume  not  what  themselves  have  given, 
Or  any  brother  god  in  heav'n  ; 
Which  keeps  the  peace  among  the  gods, 
Or  they  must  always  be  at  odds. 

Swift,  Cadenus  and  Vanessa. 
This  is  not  a  distinction  without  a  difference.  It 
is  not  like  the  affair  of  an  old  hat  cocked,  and  a 
cocked  old  hat,  about  which  your  reverences  have 
so  often  been  at  odds  with  one  another — but  there 
is  a  difference  here  in  the  nature  of  things.  And 
let  me  tell  you,  gentry,  a  wide  one  too.— Sterne, 
Tristram  Shandy,  vol.  viii.  ch.  x. 

Odds.  s.  pi.  [see  Or t.]  Miscellaneous  ga- 
thering of  odd  articles  :  (with  ends). 

Who  but  a  madman  would  suppose  it  is  the  game 
of  such  a  man  as  he  to  have  his  name  in  everybody's 
mouth  connected  with  the  thousand  useless  odds  and 
ends  you  do  (and  which,  of  course,  he  taught  you), 
eh,  Tom  ? — Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  cli.  ii. 

In  the  miserable  bed-rooms  there  were  files  of 
moth-eaten  letters  hanging  up  against  the  wall; 
and  linen  rollers,  and  fragments  of  old  patterns,  and 
odds  and  ends  of  spoiled  goods,  strewed  upon  the 
ground;  while  the  meagre  bedsteads,  washing- 
stands,  and  scraps  of  carpet,  were  huddled  away 
into  corners  as  objects  of  secondary  consideration! 
not  to  be  thought  of  but  as  disagreeable  necessities, 
furnishing  no  profit,  and  intruding  on  the  one  affair 
of  life.— Ibid.  ch.  xi. 

Ode.  .?.     Lyrical  composition  so  called. 

A  man  haunts  the  forests  that  abuses  our  young 
plants  with  carving  Rosalind  on  their  barks ;  hangs 
odes  upon  hawthorns,  and  elegies  on  brambles,  Jul 
forsooth  deifying  the  name  of  Rosalind.— S/utke- 
spear,  As  you  like  it,  iii.  2. 

O  run,  prevent  them  with  thy  humble  ode, 
And  lay  it  lowly  at  his  blessed  feet. 

Milton,  On  tlie  Morning  of  the  Nativity,  24. 
What  work  among  you  scholar  fioils ! 
Phoebus  must  write  him  am'rous  odes ; 
And  thou,  poor  cousin,  must  compose 
His  letters  in  submissive  prose. 

Prior,  Mercury  and  Cupid. 
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Swift  would  probably  have  enjoyed  a  higher  repu- 
tation as  a  poet  if  he  had  not  been  so  great  a  writer 
in  prose.  His  productions  in  verse  are  considerable 
in  point  of  quantity,  and  many  of  them  admirable 
of  their  kind.  T5ut  those  of  them  that  deserve  to  be 
so  described  belong  to  the  humblest  kind  of  poetry 
—to  that  kind  which  has  scarcely  any  distinctively 
poetical  quality  or  characteristic  about  it  except  the 
rhyme.  He  has  made  some  attempts  in  a  higher 
style,  but  with  little  success.  His  Pindaric  odes, 
written  and  published  when  he  was  a  young  man, 
drew  from  Dryden  (who  was  his  relation)  the  em- 
phatic judgment, '  Cousin  Swift,  you  will  never  be  a 
poet:'  and,  though  Swift  never  forgave  this  frank- 
ness, he  seems  to  have  felt  that  the  prognostication 
was  a  sound  one,  for  he  wrote  no  more  Pindaric 
odes.—Craik,  History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  ii. 
p.  222. 

Where  no  two  strophes  of  the  same  ode  corre- 
spond in  form  to  each  other,  or  where  an  ode  consists 
of  but  one  form  of  strophe  successively  repeated, 
the  poem  is  called  monostrophic. . . .  Strophic  odes 
.  .  .  may  be  classed  under  two  heads,  melic  and 
ohoric. . .  .  The  distinctive  properties  of  the  melic 
strophe  are  comparative  brevity  and  precision.  The 
number  of  verses  in  each  rarely  . . .  exceeds  four. 
. .  .  The  poems  . . .  are  invariably  monostrophic. . . . 
This  style  of  composition,  if  not  of  JEolian  origin, 
appears  in  its  greatest  perfection  in  the  works  of 
the  jEolian  poets. .  . .  The  properties  of  the  choric 
strophe  may  be  defined  as,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
opposite  of  those  by  which  the  melic  strophe  has 
just  been  characterised.— Mure,  A  Critical  History 
of  tlie  Language  and  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece, 
b.  iii.  ch.  i.  §  15. 

Ronsard  is  said  to  have  introduced  the  word  into 
the  French  language.  A  poem  written  to  be  sung 
to  musick ;  a  lyrick  poem,  the  ode  is  either  of  the 
greater  or  less  kind.  The  less  is  characterised  by 
sweetness  and  ease;  the  greater  by  sublimity,  rap- 
ture, and  quickness  of  transition. — Todd.] 

Odible.  adj.     Hateful.    Rare. 

Apes,  howlettes,  meremaydes,  and  other  odible 
monsters. — Bale,  On  the  Revelations,  pt.  iii.  A  a.  4: 
1550. 

Odious,  adj. 

1 .  Hateful ;  detestable ;  abominable. 

For  ever  all  goodness  will  be  most  charming;  for 
ever  all  wickedness  will  be  most  odious.— Bishop 
Sprat. 

Hatred  is  the  passion  of  defence,  and  there  is  a 
kind  of  hostility  included  in  its  very  essence.  But 
then,  if  there  could  have  been  hatred  in  the  world, 
when  there  was  scarce  any  thing  odious,  it  would 
have  acted  within  the  compass  of  its  proper  object. 
— South,  Sermons. 

Let  not  the  Trojans,  with  a  feign 'd  pretence 
Of  proffer'd  peace,  delude  the  Latian  prince ; 
Expel  from  Italy  that  odious  name, 
And  let  not  Juno  suffer  in  her  fame. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vii.  464. 

'  I  would  sooner  meet  any  woman  in  London  than 
Lady  Firebrace,'  said  Mr.  Berners ;  '  she  makes  me 
uneasv  for  the  day :  she  contrives  to  convince  me 
that  the  whole  world  are  employed  behind  my  back 
in  abusing  or  ridiculing  me.' — '  It  is  her  way,'  said 
Egerton ;  '  she  proves  her  zeal  by  showing  you  that 
you  are  odious.  It  is  very  successful  with  people  of 
weak  nerves.  Scared  at  their  general  unpopularity, 
they  seek  refuge  with  the  very  person  who  at  the 
same  time  assures  them  of  their  odium  and  alone 
believes  it  unjust.' — B.  Disraeli,  Sybil. 
J.  Exposed  to  hate. 

Another  means  for  raising  money  was,  by  inquir- 
ing after  offences  of  officers  in  great  place,  who  as 
by  unjust  dealing  they  became  most  odious,  so  by 
justice  in  their  punishments  the  prince  acquired 
both  love  and  applause.— Sir  J.  Hayward.. 

He  had  rendered  himself  odious  to  the  parlia- 
ment.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Re- 
bellion. 
>    Causing  hate ;  invidious. 

The  seventh  from  thee. 
The  only  righteous  in  a  world  perverse, 
And  therefore  hated,  therefore  so  beset    > 
With  foes,  for  daring  single  to  be  just, 
And  utter  odious  truth  that  God  would  come 
To  judge  them.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  700. 

.  A  word  expressive  of  disgust  :  used  by 
women.  (So  it  stands  in  the  previous 
editions.) 

Green  fields  and  shady  groves,  and  crystal  springs, 
And  larks  and  nightingales,  are  odious  things ; 
But  smoke,  and  dust,  aud  noise,  and  crowds  delight; 
And  to  be  pressed  to  death  transports  her  quite. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  v.  239. 

So  much  incense  and  nonsense,  and  all  the  rest  of 
it,  is  enough  to  turn  a  stronger  head  than  mine. 
Whiit  a  relief  it  must  be  to  you,  my  dear,  to  be  so 
very  comfortable  in  that  respect,  and  not  to  be 
worried  by  those  odious  muni — Dickens,  Martin 
Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xi. 
'diously.  adv. 
.  Hatefully ;  abominably. 

Had  thy  love,  still  odiously  pretended, 
Been  as  it  ought,  sincere,  it  would  have  taught  thee 
Far  other  reasonings. 

Milton,  Samson  Ayonistes,  873. 
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2.  Invidiously ;  so  as  to  cause  hate. 

Arbitrary  power  .  .  .no  sober  man  can  fear,  either 
from  the  king's  disposition  or  his  practice ;  or  even 
whore  you  would  odiously  lay  it,  from  his  ministers. 
— Dryden,  Epistle  to  the  Whigs. 

Odiousness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Odious. 

1.  Hatefulness. 

Have  a  true  sense  of  his  sin,  of  its  odiousness,  and 
of  its  danger.— A  rchb  ishop  Wake,  Preparation  for 
Death. 

2.  State  of  being  hated. 

There  was  left  of  the  blood  royal  an  aged  gentle- 
man of  approved  goodness,  who  had  gotten  nothing 
by  his  cousin's  power  but  danger  from  him  and 
odiousness  for  him.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Odium,  s.  [Lat.]    Invidiousness  ;  quality  of 
provoking  hate. 

She  threw  the  odium  of  the  fact  on  me, 
And  publickly  avow'd  her  love  to  you. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  v.  2. 

Projectors,  and  inventors  of  ne\y  taxes  being  hate- 
ful to  the  people,  seldom  fail  of  bringing  odium  upon 
their  master. — Davenant. 

The  Conservator  Peterson  only  lends  his  name  to 
shroud  no  less  a  man  than  the  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Scotland.  ...  He  will  probably  suffer  his  creature 
Peterson  to  take  possession,  and  when  the  odium  of 
the  transaction  shall  be  forgotten,  the  property  and 
lordship  of  Glenyarloch  will  be  conveyed  to  the 
great  man  by  his  obsequious  |  instrument,  under 
cover  of  a  sale,  or  some  similar  device. — Sir  W. 
Scott,  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  ch.  iv. 

All  this  is  not  denied.  Your  order  [the  aristocracy] 
stands  before  Europe  the  most  gorgeous  of  existing 
spectacles :  though  you  have  of  late  years  dexter- 
ously thrown  some  of  the  odium  of  your  polity  upon 
that  middle  class  which  you  despise,  and  who  are 
despicable  only  because  they  imitate  you,  your  te- 
nure of  power  is  not  in  reality  impaired.  You 
govern  us  still  with  absolute  authority, — and  you 
govern  the  most  miserable  people  on  the  face  of  the 
globe. — B.  Disraeli,  Sybil. 

Odometer,  s.  [Gr.  65og-  =  road  +/ifrpliu  =  I 
measure;  /tsrpoj'  =  measure.]  See  extract. 

Odometer,  more  properly  hodometer,  fis]  an  in- 
strument by  which  the  distance  traversed  by  a  man 
or  a  machine  is  ascertained,  and  in  which  a  wheel 
registers  the  number  of  times  that  a  movement  of 
oscillation  is  impressed  upon  it.    Evidently  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  distance  ascertained  in  this  manner, 
must  depend  upon  the  correctness  with  which  the 
unity  of  the  motion  is  ascertained  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  the  correctness  with  which  the  divi- 
sions are  maintained  and  registered. — Brande  and 
Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Odontograph.  s.      [Gr.  6<><tw,  6toVroi;  =  tooth 
+  7pa^a)  =  I  write,  describe.]      Instrument 
for  finding  the  arcs  of  circles,  which,  used 
in  the  construction  of  wheels,  will  work 
truly  on  each  other. 

Tables  are  given  on  the  odontograph  for  finding 
the  graduation  on  the  scale  corresponding  to  any 
given  pitch  and  number  of  teeth.  For  intermediate 
pitches,  not  given  in  the  table,  or  for  wheels  of 
greater  size,  the  corresponding  numbers  can  be 
found  by  simple  proportion.  For  wheels  of  only 
twelve  teeth  the  flanks  are  straight,  and  form  parts 
of  radii  of  the  pitch  circle. — Jirande  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science.  Literature,  and  Art. 

©dontography.  s.  Branch  of  Anatomy  which 
treats  of  the  structure,  development,  and 
nature  in  general  of  teeth.  The  following 
is  the  title  of  a  work  by  Owen :  '  Odonto- 
graphy,  or  a  Treatise  on  the  Comparative 
Anatomy  of  the  Teeth,  their  Physiological 
Relations,  Mode  of  Development,  and  Mi- 
croscopic Structure  in  the  Vertebrate 
Animals.'  1840-45. 

Odontoiogical.  adj.     See  next  entry. 

Odontology.  s.  The  same,  or  nearly  the 
same,  as  O  d  o  n  t  o  g  r  a  p  h  y .  Odontological 
is  the  name  of  a  society  for  researches  into 
the  nature  of  teeth. 

odorament.  s.  Perfume;  strong  scent. 
Hare. 

To  these  you  may  add  odoraments,  perfumes,  and 
suffumigations.  —  Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy, 
p.  387. 

Odorate.  adj.  Scented ;  having  a  strong 
scent,  whether  fetid  or  fragrant. 

Smelling  is  with  a  communication  of  the  breath, 
or  vapour  of  the  objects  odorate. — Bacon,  Natural 
and  Experimental  History. 

Some  oriental  kind  of  ligustrum  . . .  producing  a 
sweet  and  odorate  bush  of  flowers.— Sir  T.  Browne, 
Miscellanies,  p.  9. 
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Odoriferous,    adj.      Giving  scent ;  usually, 
sweet  of  scent ;  fragrant ;  perfumed. 

A  bottle  of  vinegar  so  buried,  came  forth  more 
lively  and  odoriferous,  smelling  almost  like  a  violet. 
Bacon. 

Gentle  gales 

Fanning  their  odoriferous  wings  dispense 
Native  perfumes,  and  whisper  whence  they  stole 
These  balmy  spoils.    Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  156. 

Smelling  bodies  send  forth  effluvias  of  steams, 
without  sensibly  wasting.  A  grain  of  musk  will 
send  forth  odoriferous  particles  for  scores  of  years, 
without  its  being  spent. — Locke. 

John  Christie's  house  looked  out  upon  the  river, 
and  had  the  advantage,  therefore,  of  free  air,  im- 
pregnated, however,  with  the  odoriferous  fumes  of 
the  articles  in  which  the  ship-chandler  dealt,  with 
the  odour  of  pitch,  and  the  natural  scent  of  the 
ooze  and  sludge  left  by  the  reflux  of  the  tide. — Sir 
W.  Scott,  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  ch.  iii. 

Odorous,  adj.     Fragrant ;  perfumed  ;  sweet 
of  scent. 

Such  fragrant  flowers  do  give  most  odorous  smell, 
But  her  sweet  odour  did  them  all  excel.  Spenser. 

Their  private  roofs  on  odorous  timber  borne, 
Such  as  might  palaces  for  kings  adorn.          Waller. 

Of  the  nature  of  odorous  emanations,  the  natural 
philosopher  is  so  completely  ignorant,  that  the  phy- 
siologist cannot  be  expected  to  give  a  definite  ac- 
count of  the  mode  in  which  they  produce  sensory 
impressions.  Although  it  may  be  surmised  that 
they  consist  of  particles  of  extreme  minuteness,  dis- 
solved as  it  were  in  thin  air ;  and  although  this  idea 
seems  to  derive  confirmation  from  the  fact  that 
most  odorous  substances  are  yolatile,  and  vice  versa, 
yet  the  most  delicate  experiments  have  failed  to 
discover  any  diminution  in  weight,  in  certain  sub- 
stances (as  musk)  that  have  been  impregnating 
with  their  effluvia  a  large  quantity  of  air  for  several 
years,  and  there  are  some  volntile  fluids,  such  as 
water,  which  are  entirely  inodorous.  —  Dr.  Car- 
penter, Principles  of  Human  Physiology,  §  872 : 
1853. 

With  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable. 

The  bright  consummate  flower 
Spirits  odorous  breathes. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  \.  482. 
The  hills  and  dales  that  plants  odorous  bare. 

.  Translation  of  Marino,  by  T.  R.,  p.  CO :  1675. 

Odour.  *.  [Lat.  odor ;  Fr.  odeur.~\ 
1.  Scent,  whether  good  or  bad. 

Democritus,  when  he  lay  a  dying,  sent  for  loaves 
of  new  bread,  which  having  opened  and  poured  a 
little  wine  into  them,  he  kept  himself  alive  with  the 
odour,  till  a  certain  feast  was  past.— Bacon. 

They  refer  sapor  unto  salt,  and  odour  unto 
sulphur;  they  vary  much  concerning  colour. — Sir 
T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Err  ours. 

Where  silver  riv'lets  play  through  flowery  meads, 
And  woodbines  give  their  sweets  and  limes  thei 

shades, 

Black  kennels'  absent  odour  she  regrets, 
And  stops  her  nose  at  banks  of  violets. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  v.  243. 

The  scents  emitted  by  certain  flowers  make  very 
different  impressions  upon  the  nerves  of  differait 
people:  and  some  persons  can  reaiilv  perceive  a 
powerful  odour  where  others  are  nearly  or  entirely 
insensible  to  its  impression,  although  they  may  not 
be  defective  in  other  instances  in  the  sense  of  smell- 
ing. Very  deleterious  impressions  are  made  on  some 
constitutions  by  the  odours  of  strong-scented 
flowers. . . .  Instances  of  death  have  been  recorded 
which  were  considered  to  have  been  occasioned  by 
effects  of  this  kind;  and  Linnaeus  mentions  a  ease 
where  the  odour  from  the  rose-bay  was  supposed  to 
have  proved  fatal  to  the  constitution  of  one  person. 
— Henslow,  Principles  of  Physiological  and  Descrip- 
tive Botany,  pt.  ii.  ch.  iii.  §  211. 

She  was  sure  to  find  her  well-scrubbed  floor  soiled 
with  the  relics  of  tobacco, . . .  and  her  best  curtains 
impregnated  with  the  odour  of  Geneva  and  strong 
waters. — Sir  W.  Scott,  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  ch.  iii. 
•2.  Fragrance  ;  perfume ;  sweet  scent. 

Meseem'd  I  smelt  a  garden  of  sweet  flow'rs, 
That  dainty  odours  from  them  threw  around, 
For  damsels  fit  to  deck  their  lovers'  bow'rs. 

Spenser. 

By  her  intercession  with  the  king,  she  would  lay  a 
most  seasonable  and  popular  obligation  upon  the 
whole  nation,  and  leave  a  pleasant  odour  of  her 
grace  and  favour  to  the  people  behind  her. — Lord 
Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

The  Levites  burned  the  holy  incense  in  such 
quantities  as  refreshed  the  whole  multitude  with  its 
odours,  and  filled  all  the  region  about  them  with 
perfume. — Addison. 

ods-.  [for  Gods.]    Element  in  certain  inter- 
jections. 

a.  Odsbodikins.   Body- kin,  or  little  body,  of 
God. 

'  Odsbodikins .''  exclaimed  Titus, '  a  noble  reward  ! 
I  should  like  to  lay  hands  upon  Turpin.'—  W.  H. 
Ainsworth,  Rookwood,  b.  i.  <:h.  ix. 

b.  Odspitihins.     Sometimes    rendered    the 
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(little)  pity  or  mercy  of  God ;    probably 
another  form  of  O  d  s  b  o  d  i  k  i  n  s. 

Odspitikins,  can  it  be  six  miles  yet  ? — Shakespear, 
Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

Odyiic.  adj.  Relating  to,  constituted  by, 
Od. 

These  phenomena,  in  which  no  hypothetical  odyiic 
or  other  concealed  agency  can  be  reasonably  sup- 
posed to  operate,  are  here  alluded  to  only  for  the 
sake  of  illustrating  those  next  to  be  described. — Dr. 
Carpenter,  Principles  of  Human  Physiology,  §  924: 
1853. 

OS.  [The  diphthong  «.]  For  the  reasons 
against  using  this  combination,  see  under 
JE.  The  following  extract  from  the  pre- 
vious editions  shows  that,  with  all  his  con- 
servative feeling  in  the  way  of  etymology, 
Johnson  himself  tolerated  the  letter  under 
notice  rather  than  approved  of  it. 

This  combination  of  vowels  does  not  properly 
belong  to  our  language,  nor  is  ever  found  but  in 
words  derived  from  the  Greek,  and  not  yet  wholly 
conformed  to  our  manner  of  writing ;  oe  has  in  such 
words  the  power  of  E. — Johnson. 

(Economy  (with  its  congeners).  See  Eco- 
nomy, Economic,  &c. 

(Ecumenical.     See  Ecumenical. 

(Edema  (with  its  congeners).  See  Edema, 
Edematous,  &c. 

(Eilliad.  s.  [Fr.  ceillade,  from  ceil  =  eye.] 
Glance  ;  wink ;  token  of  the  eye.  French 
rather  than  English  ;  and,  as  such,  left  to 
stand  as  spelt  in  the  previous  editions. 

She  gave  ceilliads  and  most  speaking  looks 
To  noble  Edmund.       Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  5. 

O'er.     See  Over. 

(Esophagus.     See  Esophagus. 

Of.  prep.  [This  is  the  English  equivalent,  in 
the  matter  of  import,  to  the  Latin  de ;  and, 
as  such,  the  equivalent  to  the  several  modi- 
fications of  that  preposition  in  the  Italian, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  French,  Romance, 
and  Rumanyo  ;  in  other  words,  in  all  the 
languages  of  Latin  origin.  In  each  of  these 
de  has  the  same  power  in  combination  with 
a  noun  which  of  has  in  English. 

Premising  that  though  in  the  languages 
allied  to  the  English  the  Latin  de  has  no 
existence,  the  German  of  occurs  in  both 
Latin  and  Greek,  under  the  forms  of  ob 
and  dirb  (  =  from),  a  fuller  notice  of  the 
power  of  the  word  before  us  in  such  com- 
binations as  lof  man,'  lof  steel,1  &c.,  than 
was  given  under  Objective  is  necessary; 
inasmuch  as  a  lax  view  of  its  import 
pervades  both  English  grammar  and  the 
grammars  of  the  languages  derived  from 
the  Latin. 

Let  any  one  translate  of  into  French  and 
it  will  be  translated  by  de.  But  this  de  is, 
all  the  world  over,  the  preposition  which, 
in  Latin,  is  followed  by  the  ablative  case. 
And  when  we  translate  it,  as  we  naturally 
do,  by  from,  we  see  the  reason  why.  Now 
ablative  means  separation,  or  partition 
and  removal.  You  make  a  division,  and 
you  take  away  the  part  removed.  Of 
means  something  less.  It  merely  means 
partition ;  but  a  partition  without,  at  least, 
an  approach  to  a  removal  is  impossible. 
Hence  the  difference  between  the  English 
«/*and  the  Latin  de  is  merely  that  of  sepa- 
ration with  the  notion  of  removal  definite 
and  explicit,  and  that  of  separation  with 
the  notion  of  removal  vague,  indefinite,  or 
implicit.  Of,  in  short,  is  partitive ;  and 
this  is  the  sense  it  has  in  the  French  don- 
nez-moi  dupain,  i.e.  give  me  of  the  (some) 
bread.  In  English  this  conception  of  par- 
tition is  clearer  in  the  adverb  than  in  the 
preposition ;  indeed,  with  the  loss  of  defi- 
nitude  in  the  way  of  meaning,  a  change  of 
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form  coincides.  Of,  the  preposition,  is 
sounded  ov,  and  is  spelt  with  one/.  Off, 
the  adverb,  has  the  /doubled  in  spelling, 
and  is  sounded  as  it  is  spelt,  i.e.  with  the/ 
as  in  father : 

If,  instead  of  a  preposition,  we  used  an 
inflection,  there  would  be  a  case ;  and  that 
case  would  best  be  called  the  partitive. 
But,  if  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Eng- 
lish grammarians  to  keep  to  the  old  classi- 
cal names  as  much  as  possible  is  suffici- 
ently strong  to  condemn  the  recognition 
of  a  new  term,  ablative  is  near  enough 
to  be  allowed.  Yet  it  is  not  with  the 
ablative  that  either  de  in  French,  or  of  in 
English,  is  associated.  It  is  rather  with 
the  genitive.  Why  is  this  ? 

Genitive  is  a  wide  term.  It  is,  as  its 
name  denotes,  a  generic  one.  Possession 
was  one  of  the  notions  it  suggested  ;  per- 
haps the  most  important.  In  Greek  and 
Latin,  however,  the  term  Possessive  never 
took  root.  In  English  it  has  practically 
superseded  the  older  term.  The  s  in 
father's  is  the  s  in  irarpoQ  and  patris ;  but 
while  irarpbg  and  patris  are  Greek  and 
Latin  genitives,  father  s  is  an  English  pos- 
sessive. 

Yet  the  conceptions  of  ablation  and  pos- 
session, though  in  themselves  as  different 
as  loss  and  gain,  run  into  one  another. 
Partition  is  ablation  without  removal ; 
and  part  is  partition  without  separation. 
But  parts  are  subordinate  to  wholes ; 
things  subordinate  are  in  some  sense,  and 
that  a  wide  one,  things  possessed.  John's 
hand  is  both  a  part  of  John  and  a  posses- 
sion. 

This  community  of  import  is  conspicuous 
in  the  whole  series  of  correlative  names. 
The  father  may  be  said  to  possess  the  son. 
The  son  cannot  be  said  to  possess  the 
father.  Yet  father  and  son,  as  terms,  in- 
volve each  other.  They  are  parts  of  a 
pair  of  words,  each  of  which  implies  the 
other.  Hence,  though  the  Greek  said  Hanp 
y'lfiiov,  the  Latin  said  Pater  noster,  and  we 
our  Father. 

This  leads  us  to  the  original  meaning  of 
genitive.  It  means  indicating  genus  or 
kind.  The  kind  or  genus  of  a  substance  is 
made  by  its  attributes ;  but  the  attributes 
of  substance  are  things  which  it  has.  They 
are,  also,  the  things  which  make  it  what  it 
is,  i.e.  its  elements,  constituents,  or  parts. 
Logicians  have  attempted  to  define  Substance  and 
Attribute ;  but  their  definitions  are  not  so  much  at- 
tempts to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  things 
themselves,  as  instructions  what  difference  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  make  in  the  grammatical  structure  of  the 
sentence,  according  as  we  are  speaking  of  substances 
or  attributes.  Such  definitions  are  rather  lessons  of. 
English,  or  of  Greek,  Latin,  or  German,  than  of 
mental  philosophy.  An  attribute,  say  the  school 
logicians,  must  be  the  attribute  of  something ;  co- 
lour, for  example,  must  be  the  colour  of  something ; 
goodness  must  be  the  goodness  of  something ;  and 
if  this  something  should  cease  to  exist,  or  should 
cease  to  be  connected  with  the  attribute,  the  exist- 
ence of  the  attribute  would  be  at  an  end.  A  sub- 
stance, on  the  contrary,  is  self-existent ;  in  speaking 
about  it  we  need  not  put  of  after  its  name.  A  stone 
is  not  the  stone  of  any  thing;  the  moon  is  not  the 
moon  of  anything,  but  simply  the  moon.  Unless, 
indeed,  the  name  which  we  choose  to  give  to  the 
substance  be  a  relative  name  ;  if  so,  it  must  be  fol- 
lowed either  by  of,  or  by  some  other  particle,  im- 
plying, as  that  preposition  does,  a  reference  to 
something  else:  but  then  the  other  characteristic 
peculiarity  of  an  attribute  would  fail;  the  some- 
thing might  be  destroyed,  and  the  substance  might 
still  subsist.  Thus,  a  father  must  be  a  father  of 
something,  and  so  far  resembles  an  attribute,  in 
being  referred  to  something  besides  himself;  if 
there  were  no  child  there  would  be  no  father :  but 
this,  when  we  look  into  the  matter,  only  means  that 
we  should  not  call  him  father.  The  man  called  father 
might  still  exist,  though  there  were  no  child,  as  he 
existed  before  there  was  a  child :  and  there  would 
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be  no  contradiction  in  supposing  him  to  exist 
though  the  whole  universe  except  himself  were 
destroyed.  But  destroy  all  white  substances  and 
where  would  be  the  attribute  whiteness  ?  White- 
ness without  any  white  things  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  This  is  the  nearest  approach  to  the  solution 
of  the  difficulty  that  will  be  found  in  the  common 
treatises  on  logic.  It  will  scarcely  be  thought  a  sa- 
tisfactory one.  If  an  attribute  is  distinguished  from 
a  substance  by  being  the  attribute  of  something;  it 
seems  highly  necessary  to  understand  what  is  meant 
by  of;  a  particle  which  needs  explanation  too  much 
itself,  to  be  placed  in  front  of  the  explanation  of 
something  else.—,/.  S.  Mill,  System  of  Logic,  pt  i. 
sec.  iii.  §  6.  (II.  SubstaMes). 

That  of  a  father,  then,  should  be  an  ap- 
proximate equivalent  to  father's  in  English, 
and  that  from  a,  father  should  correspond 
with  it  in  French,  are  phenomena  which 
are  by  no  means  difficult  of  explana- 
tion. It  is  a  fact  in  Language.  That  of  a 
father  should  be  considered  as  the  in- 
flexional equivalent  to  father's,  is  a  gram- 
marian's error.  It  is  simply  an  ablative 
or  partitive  combination  of  words,  which, 
in  certain  cases,  gives  a  meaning  suffi- 
ciently near  to  that  of  father's  to  do  duty 
for  it.  But  the  combination  of  a  preposi- 
tion with  a  noun  is  one  thing,  an  inflexion, 
or  case,  another. 

When  this  difference  is  overlooked,  bad 
grammar  is  the  result.  This  is  a  horse  of 
John's  is  an  example  of  a  series  of  con- 
structions upon  which  much  argument  has 
been  misapplied.  It  looks  as  if  John's  was 
governed  by  of.  To  this  the  answer  is 
that  horses  must  be  supplied,  so  that  the 
full  exposition  of  the  sentence  would  be 
this  is  a  horse  of  Johns  horses.  Yet  influ- 
ential writers  have  considered  that  this 
view  may  be  set  aside  by  the  fact  of  John 
having  only  one  horse.  There  are  two 
answers,  either  of  which  is  sufficient,  to 
this  :  I .  That  a  horse  of  John's  does  not 
necessarily  mean  a  horse,  but  anything 
whatever  belonging  to  John,  giving  this  is 
a  horse  of  John's  things,  possessions,  or 
the  like.  This  is  the  substitution  of  some- 
thing general  in  the  predicate,  for  what 
was  special  in  the  subject ;  and  this  sub- 
stitution, as  a  point  of  philology,  is  legiti- 
mate. It  is  best  explained,  however,  in 
another  language.  In  Latin  lupus  =  wolf 
is  masculine,  while  triste  =  sad.,  is  neuter. 
Yet 

Triste  lup«s  stabulis, 

is  good  Latin.  It  means  [the]  wolf  [is]  a 
bad-thing  for  the  folds.  WThen  we  had 
genders  in  English,  what  was  good  Latin 
was  good  English  also.  2.  What  applies 
in  Logic  to  the  syllogism  may  be  applied  in 
Philology  to  construction.  No  rule  is  more 
general  in  Logic  than  the  indifference  of 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  propositions. 
In 

All  A  are  B, 
All  C  are  A, 
All  C  are  B, 

if  A  stand  for  men,  and  C  for  heroes,  it 
matters  nothing  whether  B  mean  mortal  or 
immortal :  widely  different  as  the  conclu- 
sions are  as  matters  of  fact.  As  a  matter 
of  ratiocination,  the  conclusion  is  true  in 
either  case.  This  is  because  Logic  takes 
cognizance  of  the  form  of  argument  only, 
i.e.  takes  the  facts  provisionally,  or  rather 
(as  is  always  the  case  when  symbols  are 
used)  is  indifferent  to  what  they  may  be. 
Now  just  as  the  logician's  language  is  pro- 
visional, that  of  the  philologue  is  indefinite 
or  vague ;  i.e.  it  takes  no  cognizance  of 
the  number  of  John's  horses.  He  has  one. 
He  may,  or  may  not,  have  more.] 
1.  Its  import  purely  partitive.  This  is  most 
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conspicuous  when  the  word  part  itself 
precedes  :  as,  '  A  part  of  the  land  was 
wasted,'  '  A  certain  part  o/'the  money  was 
set  aside  for  this  purpose.'  The  same  is 
the  case  with  some,  as  '•Some  of  the  men 
escaped.'  By  treating  a  whole  as  the  sum 
of  so  many  parts  of  which  all  are  taken,  of 
may  follow  even  so  complete  an  integer, 
or  unit,  as  all;  as,  'All  of  us  are  here.' 
The  rousing  of  the  mind  with  some  degrees  of 

vigour,  does  set  it  free  from  those  idle  companions. 

— Locke. 

2.  With  consist,  and  consisting.     Here,  per- 
haps,   in  is   the   preposition  which   most 
usually  follows  ;  especially  with  the  verb, 
as  '  My  objection  consists  in  this.'     Never- 
theless, of  is  frequently  used.     Those  who 
would  draw  a  distinction  between  the  two 
combinations  may  find  it  in  the  fact  of  in 
being  the  more  appropriate   when   some 
single  leading   principle  or  character  is 
taken,  and  of  being  the  more  appropriate 
when  a  multiplicity  of  elements  is  enume- 
rated, '  Manhood  consists   in  strength  of 
will.'      '  Man  consists  of  body  and  soul.' 
Here  the  connection  of  the  construction 
with  the  notion  of  part  and  whole  is  mani- 
fest.    It  is  the  key  to  the  following  com- 
binations ;  in  each  of  which  we  might  with 
but  a  slight  change  of  meaning  say  con- 
sisting of. 

I  cannot  instantly  raise  up  the  gross 
Of  full  three  thousand  ducats. 

Sfiakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

He  to  his  natural  endowments  of  a  large  inven- 
tion, a  ripe  judgement,  and  a  strong  memory,  has 
joined  the  knowledge  of  the  liberal  arts. — Dryden. 

3.  In  the  following,  the  two  meanings  become 
confluent;  the  accumulation  may  consist 
of  interest,  or  it  may  accrue  from  interest. 

They  will  receive  it  at  last  with  an  ample  accu- 
mulation of  interest. — Bishop  Stnallridge. 

4.  The  notion  of  privation  may  be  super- 
added  to  that  of  partition  ;  as  '  Deprived 
of  fortune,'  '  Bereft  of  means.'     This  con- 
struction,  as  in  the  following  extract,  is 
extended  to  words  but  indirectly  connected 
with  privation. 

All  men  naturally  fly  to  God  in  extremity,  and  the 
most  atheistical  perso:i  in  the  world,  when  forsaken 
o/all  hopes  o/any  other  relief,  is  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge him. — ArchbisJwp  Tillotson. 

5.  With  superlative  adjectives. 

The  most  renowned  of  all  are  those  to  whom  the 
name  is  given  Philippines. — Abbot,  Description  of  the 
World. 

We  profess  to  be  animated  with  the  best  hopes  of 
any  men  in  the  world.— Archbishop  Tillotson. 

At  midnight  the  most  dismal  and  unseasonable 
time  of  all  other,  all  those  virgins  arose  and  trimmed 
their  lamps. — Id. 

We  are  not  to  describe  our  shepherds  as  shepherds 
at  this  day  really  are,  but  as  they  may  be  conceived 
then  to  have  been,  when  the  best  of  men  followed 
the  employment.— Pope,  Discourse  on  Pastoral 
Poetry. 

6.  From. 

The  captain  of  the  Helots,  with  a  blow  whose 
violence  grew  o/fury,  not  of  strength,  or  of  strength 
proceeding  o/fury,  struck  Palladius  upon  the  side  of 
the  head. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

One  that  1  brought  up  of  &  puppy,  one  that  I 
saved  from  drowning.— Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen 
of  Verona,  iv.  4. 

He  borrowed  a  box  of  the  ear  of  the  Englishman, 
and  swore  he  would  pay  him  again  when  he  was 
able.— Id.,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  2. 

It  was  called  Corcyra  of  Corcyra  the  daughter  of 
JEsopus. — Sandys,  Travels. 

7.  Concerning ;  relating  to. 

The  quarrel  is  not  now  of  fame  and  tribute, 
Or  of  wrongs  done  unto  confederates, 
But  for  your  own  republick. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy, 

This  cannot  be  understood  o/'the  first  disposition 
of  the  waters,  as  they  were  before  the  flood.— 2'. 
Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

8.  Out  of. 

Yet  of  this  little  he  had  some  to  spare, 
To  feed  the  famish'd,  and  to  clothe  the  bare. 

1 1  ru  den,  Character  of  a  good  Parson. 
Look  once  again,  and  for  thy  husband  lost, 
Lo  all  that's  left  of  him,  thy  husband's  ghost. 

Id.,  Translation  from  Ovid,  The  House  of  Sleep. 
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0.  As  one  selected  from  among  others. 

lie  is  the  only  person  o/all  others  for  an  epic 
poem . — Dryden. 

Neither  can  I  call  to  mind  any  clergyman  of  my 
own  acquaintance  who  is  wholly  exempt  from  this 
errour. — Swift. 

10.  By.  Rare. 

She  dying 

Shall  be  lamented,  pitied,  and  excused 
Of  every  hearer. 

Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iv.  1. 
Like  heav'n  in  all,  like  earth  in  this  alone, 

That  tho'  great  states  by  her  support  do  stand, 
Yet  she  herself  supported  is  of  none. 
But  by  the  finger  of  the  Almighty's  hand. 

Sir  J.  Davies. 

I  was  friendly  entertained  of  the  English  consul. 
— Sandys,  Travels. 

Lest  a  more  honourable  man  than  those  be  bidden 
of  him. — Nelson,  Companion  to  the  Fasts  and  Festi- 
vals of  the  Church  of  England. 

11.  As  proceeding  from  ;  according  to. 

The  senate 

And  people  of  Rome,  of  their  accustom'd  greatness, 
Will  sharply  and  severely  vindicate 
Not  only  any  fact,  but  any  practice 
'Gainst  the  state.    B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy. 

They  do  of  right  belong  to  you,  being  most  of 
them  first  preached  amongst  you.— Archbishop  Til- 
lotson, Dedication. 

Tancred,  who  fondly  loved,  and  whose  delight 
Was  placed  in  his  lair  daughter's  daily  sight, 
Of  custom,  when  his  state  affairs  were  done. 
Would  pass  his  pleasing  hours  with  her  alone. 

Dryden,  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  189. 

12.  With  self:  (here  it  notes  power,  ability, 
choice,  or  spontaneity.     This,  however,  is 
signified  by  the  pronoun  rather  than  the 
preposition). 

Some  soils  put  forth  orlorate  herbs  of  themselves ; 
as  wild  thyme. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental 
History. 

Of  himself  man  is  confessedly  unequal  to  his  duty. 
— Stephens. 

The  Venice  glasses  would  crack  of  themselves. — 
Boyle. 

Of  himself  is  none, 
But  that  eternal  infinite  and  one, 
Who  never  did  begin,  who  ne'er  can  end; 
On  him  all  beings,  as  their  source,  depend. 

Dryden,  State  of  Innocence,  ii.  T. 

To  assert  mankind  to  have  been  of  himself,  and 
without  a  cause,  hath  this  invincible  objection 
against  it,  that  we  plainly  see  every  man  to  be  from 
another. — Archbishop  Tillotson. 

A  free  people,  as  soon  as  they  fall  into  any  acts  of 
civil  society,  do  of  themselves  divide  into  three 
powers. — Swift. 

Howe'er  it  was  civil  in  angel  or  elf. 
For  he  ne'er  could  have  filled  it  so  well  of  himself. 

Id. 

13.  Noting  properties,   qualities,  or  condi- 
tion. 

He  was  a  man  of  a  decayed  fortune,  and  of  no 
pood  education.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the 
Grand  Rebellion. 

The  colour  of  a  body  may  be  changed  by  a  liquor 
which  of  itself  is  of  no  colour,  provided  it  be  saline. 


The  fresh  eglantine  exhaled  a  breath, 
Whose  odours  were  o/  pow'r  to  raise  from  death. 

Dryden,  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  96. 

A  man  may  suspend  the  act  of  his  choice  from 
being  determined  for  or  against  the  thing  proposed, 
till  he  has  examined  whether  it  be  really  of  a  na- 
ture, in  itself  and  consequences,  to  make  him  happy 
or  no. — Locke. 

The  value  of  land  is  raised,  when  remaining  of  the 
same  fertility  it  comes  to  yield  more  rent.— Id. 

14.  Noting  extraction. 

Lunsford  was  a  man  of  an  ancient  family  in  Sus- 
S''x. — Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Re- 
bellion. 

Mr.  Eowe  was  born  of  an  ancient  family  in  De- 
vonshire, that  for  many  ages  had  made  a  handsome 
figure  in  their  country.  —  Johnson,  Lives  of  the 
Poets. 

15.  Belonging  to. 

Tubal,  a  wealthy  Hebrew  of  my  tribe, 
Will  furnish  me. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  3. 
Pray  that  in  towns  and  temples  o/our  own, 
The  name  of  great  Anchises  may  be  known. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  v.  75. 

1 6.  Noting  the  material  of  anything. 

The  chariot  was  all  of  cedar,  gilt  and  adorned 
with  crystal,  save  that  the  fore  end  had  pannels  of 
sapphires  set  in  borders  of  gold,  and  the  hinder  end 
the  like  of  emeralds  of  the  Peru  colour,—  Bacon, 
New  Atlantis. 

The  common  materials  which  the  ancients  made 
their  ships  of,  were  the  wild  ash,  the  evergreen  oak, 
the  beech,  and  the  alder.— Arbuthnot,  Tables  of  an- 
cient Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures. 
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17.  Noting  the  motive. 

It  was  not  of  my  own  choice  I  undertook  this 
work. — Dryden. 

Our  sovereign  Lord  has  ponder'd  in  his  mind 
The  means  to  spare  the  blood  of  gentle  kind; 
And  o/bis  grace  and  inborn  clemency, 
He  modifies  his  first  severe  decree. 

Id.,  Palamon  and  A  rcite,  iii.  498. 

18.  Noting  form  or  manner  of  existence. 

As  if  our  Lord,  even  of  purpose  to  prevent  this 
fancy  of  extemporal  and  voluntary  prayers,  had  not 
left  of  his  own  framing,  one  which  might  remain  as 
a  part  of  the  church  liturgy,  and  serve  as  a  pattern 
whereby  to  frame  all  other  prayers  with  efficacy,  ^et 
without  superfluity  of  words.— Hooker,  Ecclesias- 
tical Polity. 

19.  Noting  something  that  has  some  parti- 
cular quality. 

Mother,  says  the  thrush,  never  had  any  such  a 
friend  as  I  have  of  this  swallow.  No,  says  she,  nor 
ever  mother  such  a  fool  as  I  have  of  this  same  thrush. 
— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

20.  Noting  faculties  of  power  granted. 

If  any  man  minister,  let  him  do  it  as  o/'the  ability 
which  God  giveth.— 1  Peter,  iv.  11. 

21.  Noting  preference,  or  postponence. 

Your  highness  shall  repose  you  at  the  Tower. — 
I  do  not  like  the  Tower  o/any  place. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iii.  1. 

22.  Noting  change  of  one  state  to  another. 

O  miserable  of  happy  1  is  this  the  end 
Of  this  new  glorious  world,  and  me  so  late 
The  glory  of  that  glory,  who  now  become 
Accursed,  of  bless'd  P 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  \.  720. 

23.  Noting  causality. 

Good  nature,  by  which  I  mean  beneficence  and 
candour,  is  the  product  of  right  reason ;  which  of 
necessity  will  give  allowance  to  the  failures  of  others, 
by  considering  that  there  is  nothing  perfect  in  man- 
kind.— Dryden. 

24.  Noting  proportion. 

How  many  are  there  o/an  hundred,  even  amongst 
scholars  themselves. — Locke. 

25.  Noting  kind  or  species. 

To  cultivate  the  advantages  of  success,  is  an  affair 
o/the  cabinet ;  and  the  neglect  of  this  success  may 
be  of  the  most  fatal  consequence  to  a  nation.— Swift. 

2.6.  Before  an  indefinite  expression  of  time : 
(as, '  of  late '  =  in  late  times ;  '  of  old '  =  in 
old  time). 

In  days  o/old  there  lived,  of  mighty  fame, 
A  valiant  prince,  and  Theseus  was  his  name. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  i.  1. 
Of  late,  divers  learned  men  have  adopted  the 
three  hypostatical  principles. — Boyle,  Experiments 
and  Considerations  touching  Colours. 

Off.  adv.  In  the  way  of  partition,  division, 
disunion,  separation,  breach  of  continuity. 

a.  In  the  way  of  divesting  anything. 

Where  are  you,  Sir  John  P  come,  off  with  your 
boots.— Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  v.  1. 

Look  round  the  wood  with  lifted  eyes,  to  see 
The  lurking  gold  upon  the  fatal  tree  ; 
Then  rend  it  off. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vi.  217. 

A  piece  of  silver  coined  for  a  shilling,  that  ha.s 
half  the  silver  clipped  off,  is  no  more  a  shilling  than 
a  piece  of  wood,  which  was  once  a  sealed  yard,  is 
still  a  yard,  when  one  half  of  it  is  broke  off.— Locke. 

b.  In  the  way  of  distance. 

West  of  this  forest,  scarcely  off  a  mile, 
In  goodly  form  comes  on  the  enemy. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  1. 

About  thirty  paces  off  were  placed  harquebusiers. 
—Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

c.  In  the  way  of  projection  or  relief. 

'Tis  a  good  piece ; 
This  comes  ojf  well  and  excellent. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  1. 

d.  In  the  way  of  evanescence;  absence  or 
departure. 

Competitions  intermit,  and  go  ojf  and  on  as  it 
happens,  upon  this  or  that  occasion.— (Sir  R.  L' Es- 
trange. 

e.  Signifying  any  kind  of  disappointment ; 
defeat  ;    interruption  ;    adverse  division  : 
(as,  '  the  affair  is  off;'  '  the  match  is  off'). 

f.  On  the  opposite  side  of  a  question. 

The  questions  no  way  toucli  upon  Puritanism, 
either  off  or  on.— Bishop  Sanderson. 

g.  From  ;  not  toward  ;  in  a  different  direc- 
tion. 

Philoclea,  whose  delight  of  hearing  and  seeing  was 
before  a  stay  from  interrupting  her,  gave  herself  to 
be  seen  unto  her  with  sui-h  a  lightening  of  beauty 
upon  Zelmane,  that  neither  she  could  look  on,  nor 
would  look  off.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 
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Be  off.  Recede  from  an  intended  contract 
or  design. 

Come  off.  Escape  by  some  accident  or  sub- 
terfuge. 

Go  off. 

a.  Desert;  abandon. 

I.  Applied  to  guns.     Take  fire  and  be  dis- 
charged ;  borrowed  from  the  arrow  and  bow. 

Offhand.     See  Offhand,  separate  entry. 

Well  or  ill  off.  Having  good  or  bad  suc- 
cess. 

Off.  adj.  Term  used  in  driving,  applied  to 
the  right-hand  side,  the  left-hand  being 
the  near  side,  or  that  side  on  which  the 
vehicle  is  to  be  kept  nearest  the  border  of 
the  road  :  (as,  '  off  horse '  of  a  team ;  l  off 
side '  of  a  road). 

Off.  prep. 

1.  Not  on. 

I  continued  feeling  again  the  same  pain ;  and  find- 
ing it  grow  violent  I  burnt  it,  and  felt  no  more  after 
the  third  time;  was  never  off  my  legs,  nor  kept  my 
chamber  a  day.— Sir  W.  Temple. 

2.  Distant  from. 

Cicero's  Tusculum  was  at  a  place  called  Grotto 
Ferrate,  about  two  miles  o^this  to\yn,  though  most 
of  the  modern  writers  have  fixed  it  to  Frescati.— 
Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

Off.  interj.  Expression  of  abhorrence,  or 
command  to  depart. 

Off,  or  I  fly  for  ever  from  thy  sight ! 

Smith,  Phcedra. 
Offal.  *.     [off + fall ;  German,  abfall.'] 

1.  Waste  meat;  that  which  is  not  eaten  at 
the  table. 

He  let  out  the  offals  of  his  meat  to  interest,  and 
kept  a  registrr  of  such  debtors  in  his  pocket-book.— 
Arbuthnot. 

2.  Carrion  ;  coarse  flesh. 

I  should  have  fatted  all  the  region  kites 
With  this  slave's  offal.       Shakespear,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

Cramm'd,  and  gorged,  nigh  burst, 
With  suck'd  and  glutted  offal. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  632. 

3.  Refuse ;  that  which  is  thrown  away  as  of 
no  value. 

To  have  right  to  deal  in  things  sacred,  was  ac- , 
counted  an  argument  of  a  noble  and  illustrious 
descent ;  God  would  not  accept  the  offals  of  other 
professions. — South,  Sermons. 

If  a  man  bemoan  his  lot, 

That  after  death  his  mouldering  limbs  shall  rot, 
A  secret  sting  remains  within  his  mind ; 
The  fool  is  to  his  own  cast  offals  kind.          Dryden. 

4.  Anything  of  no  esteem. 

What  trash  is  Rome  ?  what  rubbish  and  what 
offal  ?  Sliakespear,  Julius  Caesar,  i.  3. 

Used  adjectivally. 

They  commonly  fat  hogs  with  offal  corn. — Mor- 
timer, Husbandry. 

Offcorn.  s.  Waste,  or  inferior  corn,  thrown 
out  during  dressing ;  hinder  ends. 

Such  off-corn  as  cometh,  give  wife  for  her  share. 
Tusser,  Five  hundred  Points  of 

Good  Husbandry. 
Offcut.  *.     In  Printing.     See  extract. 

[The]  offcut ...  is  that  part  of  a  printed  sheet 
which  is  cut  off,  and  which,  when  folded,  is  inserted 
in  the  middle  of  the  other  part,  forming  together  a 
regular  and  ordinary  succession  cf  all  the  pages  in 
the  signature.  —  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Offence,  s. 

1.  Crime  ;  act  of  wickedness. 

Thither  with  speed  their  hasty  course  they  plied, 
Where  Christ  the  Lord  for  our  offences  died. 

Fairfax,  Translation  of  Tasso. 
Thou  hast  stol'n  that,  which  after  some  few  hours 
Were  thine  without  offence. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  4. 

2.  Transgression. 

If,  by  the  law  of  nature,  every  man  hath  not  a 
power  to  punish  offences  against  it,  I  see  not  how 
the  magistrates  of  any  community  can  punish  an 
alien  of  another  country.— Locke. 

3.  Injury. 

1  have  given  my  opinion  against  tho  authority  of 
two  great  men,  but  1  hope  without  offence  to  their  ' 
memories ;  for  I  loved  them  living,  and  reverence 
them  dead. — Dryden. 

4.  Displeasure    given ;    cause    of    disgust  ; 
scandal. 

Giving  no  offence  in  any  thing,  that  the  ministry 
be  not  blamed.— 2  Corinthians,  vi.  3, 
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He  remembered  the  injury  of  the   children  of  I 
Bean,  who  liad  been  a  snare  and  an  offence  unto  the  ' 
people,  in  that  they  lay  in  wait  for  them  in  the 
ways. — 1  Maccabees,  v.  4. 

The  pleasures  of  the  touch  are  greater  than  those 
of  the  other  senses :  as  in  warming  upon  cold,  or 
refrigeration  upon  heat :  for  as  the  pains  of  the 
touch  are  greater  than  the  offences  of  other  senses, 
so  likewise  are  the  pleasures. — Bacon. 

By  great  and  scandalous  offences,  by  incorrigible 
misdemeanours,  we  may  incur  the  censure  of  the 
church.— Bishop  Pearson. 

5.  Anger;  displeasure  conceived. 

Earnest  in  every  present  humour,  and  making 
himself  brave  in  his  liking,  he  was  content  to  give 
them  just  cause  of  offence  when  they  had  power  to 
make  just  revenge. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

6.  Attack  ;  act  of  the  assailant. 

Courtesy  that  seemed  incorporated  in  his  heart, 
would  not  be  persuaded  to  offer  any  offence,  but 
only  to  stand  upon  the  best  defensive  guard. — Sir 
P.  Sidney. 

I  have  equal  skill  in  all  the  weapons  of.  offence.— 
Richardson. 

Offenceful.    adj.      Injurious  ;    giving    dis- 
pleasure. 

It  seems  your  most  offenceful  act 
Was  mutually  committed. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  3. 
Offenceless.  adj.     Unoffending ;  innocent. 

You  are  but  now  cast  in  his  mood,  a  punishment 
more  in  policy  than  in  malice  ;  even  so  as  one  would 
beat  his  offenceless  dog  to  affright  an  imperious  lion. 
— Sliakespear,  Othello,  ii.  3. 

I  shall  endeavour  it  may  be  offenceless  to  other 
men's  ears. — Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

Offend,  v.  a.     [Lat.  offendo ;  pass.  part,  of- 
fensus.~\ 

1.  Make  angry;  displease. 

Three  sorts  of  men  my  soul  hateth,  and  I  am 
greatly  offended  at  their  \ife.-Ecclesiasticus,  xxv.  2. 

If  much  you  note  him 

You  shall  offend  him,  and  extend  his  passion  ; 
Feed  and  regard  him  not. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

The  emperour  himself  came  running  to  the  place 
in  his  armour,  severely  reproving  them  of  cowardice 
who  had  forsaken  the  place,  and  grievously  offended 
with  them  who  had  kept  such  negligent  watch. — 
Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

Gross  sins  are  plainly  seen,  and  easily  avoided  by 
persons  that  profess  religion.  But  the  indiscreet 
and  dangerous  use  of  innocent  and  lawful  things, 
as  it  does  not  shock  and  offend  our  consciences,  so  it 
is  difficult  to  make  people  at  all  sensible  of  the 
danger  of  it.— Law. 

2.  Assail ;  attack. 

He  was  fain  to  defend  himself,  and  withal  so  to 
offend  him  that  by  an  unlucky  blow  the  poor  Phi- 
loxenus  fell  dead  at  his  feet. — Sir  P.Sidney. 

3.  Transgress ;  violate. 

Many  fear 
More  to  offend  the  law.  Ballad. 

4.  Injure. 

Cheaply  you  sin.  and  punish  crimes  with  ease, 
Not  as  the  offended,  but  th'  offenders  please. 


Offend,  v.  n. 

1.  Be  criminal ;  transgress  the  law. 

This  man  that  of  earthly  matter  maketh  brittle 
vessels  graven  images,  knoweth  himself  to  offend 
above  all  others. —  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  xv.  13. 

Whosoever  shall  keep  the  whole  law,  and  yet 
offend  in  one  point,  he  is  guilty  of  all. — James,  ii.  10. 

The  bishops  therefore  of  the  church  of  England 
did  noways  offend  by  receiving  from  the  Roman 
church  into  our  divine  service,  such  materials,  cir- 
cumstances, or  ceremonies  as  were  religious  and 
good. — White. 

2.  Cause  anger  ;  give  offence. 

I  shall  offend,  either  to  detain  or  give  it.— Shake- 
spear, King  Lear,  i.  2. 

3.  Commit  transgression :  (with  against). 

Our  language  is  extremely  imperfect,  and  in  many* 
instances  it  offends  against  every  part  of  grammar. 
— Swift. 

Offender,  s. 

1.  Transgressor;  guilty  person. 

All  that  watch  for  iniquity  are  cut  off,  that  make 
a  man  an  offender  for  a  word. — Isaiah,  xxix.  20. 

Every  actual  sin,  besides  the  three  former,  must 
be  considered  with  a  fourth  thing,  to  wit,  a  certain 
stain,  or  blot  which  it  imprints  and  leaves  in  the 
offender.— Perkins. 

A  fine  and  slender  net  the  spider  weaves, 
Which  little  and  light  animals  receives ; 
And  if  she  catch  a  common  bee  or  fly, 
They  with  a  piteous  groan  and  murmur  die ; 
But  if  a  wasp  or  hornet  she  entrap, 
They  tear  her  cords,  like  Samson,  and  escape ; 
So  like  a  fly  the  poor  offender  dies ; 
But  like  the  wasp,  the  rich  escapes  and  flies. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Of  Justice. 
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How  shall  I  lose  the  sin,  yet  keep  the  sense, 
And  love  th'  offender,  yet  detest  th'  offence  ? 

Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelard. 

The  conscience  of  the  offender  shall  be  sharper 
than  an  avenger's  sword.— Richardson,  Clarissa. 

He  that,  without  a  necessary  cause,  absents  him- 
self from  publick  prayers,  cuts  himself  oft'  from  the 
church,  which  hath  always  been  thought  so  un- 
happy a  thing,  that  it  is  the  greatest  punishment 
the  governors  of  the  church  can  lay  upon  the  worst 
offender.— Dr.  H.  More,  Whole  Duty  of  Man. 

2.  One  who  has  done  an  injury. 

All  vengeance  comes  too  short, 
Which  can  pursue  the  offender, 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  1. 
Offendress.  s.     Female  offender.    Hare. 

Virginity  murthers  itself,  and  should  be  buried 
in  highways  out  of  all  sanctified  liait,  as  a  desperate 
offendress  against  nature.  —  Shakespear,  All's  well 
that  ends  well,  i.  1. 

Offensive,  adj. 

1.  Causing  anger  ;  displeasing;  disgusting. 

Since  no  man  can  do  ill  with  a  good  conscience, 
the  consolation  which  we  herein  seem  to  find  is  hut 
a  mere  deceitful  pleasing  of  ourselves  in  error,  which 
must  needs  turn  to  our  greater  grief,  if  that  which 
we  do  to  please  God  most,  be  for  the  manifold 
defects  thereof  offensive  unto  him. — Hooker,  Eccle- 
siastical Polity. 

It  shall  suffice  to  touch  such  customs  of  the  Irish 
as  seem  offensive  and  repugnant  to  good  govern- 
ment.— Spenser,  View  of  t!ie  State  of  Ireland. 

2.  Causing  pain  ;  injurious. 

It  is  an  excellent  opener  for  the  liver,  but  offensive 
to  the  stomach. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental 
History. 

Some  particular  acrimony  in  the  stomach  some- 
times makes  it  offensive,  and  which  custom  at  last 
will  overcome. — Arbuthnot. 

The  literary  character  has  undoubtedly  its  full 
share  of  faults,  and  of  very  serious  and  offensive 
faults.  If  Walpole  had  avoided  these  faults,  we  could 
have  pardoned  the  fastidiousness  with  which  he 
declined  all  fellowship  with  men  of  learning.  But 
from  these  faults  Walpole  was  not  one  jot  more  free 
than  the  garreteers  from  whose  contact  he  shrank. 
— Macaulay,  Critical  and  Historical  Essays,  Horace 
Walpole. 

3.  Assailant ;  not  defensive. 

He  recounted  the  benefits  and  favours  that  he  had 
done  him,  in  provoking  a  mighty  and  opulent  king 
by  an  offensive  war  in  his  quarrel. — Bacon. 

Their  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  the  defensive 
part,  where  the  main  stress  lies,  and  keeping  them- 
selves chiefly  to  the  offensive ;  perpetually  objecting 
to  the  Catholick  scheme,  instead  of  clearing  up  the 
difficulties  which  clog  their  own. — Waterland. 

'But  what  of  that!'  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  still 
smiling  at  the  fire.  '  There  is  disinterestedness  in 
the  world,  I  hope  ?  We  are  not  all  arrayed  in  two 
opposite  ranks:  the  offensive  and  the  defensive. 
Some  few  there  are  who  walk  between ;  who  help 
the  needy  as  they  go ;  and  take  no  part  with  either 
side  ?  Umph  ?'— Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  ii. 

Offensively,  adv.     In  an  offensive  manner. 

1.  Mischievously;  injuriously. 

In  the  least  thing  done  offensively  against  the  good 
of  men,  whose  benefit  we  ought  to  seek  for  as  our 
own,  we  plainly  shew  that  we  do  not  acknowledge 
God  to  be  such  as  indeed  he  is.— Hooker,  Ecclesias- 
tical Polity. 

2    So  as  to  cause  uneasiness  or  displeasure. 

A  lady  had  her  sight  disordered,  so  that  the  images 
in  her  hangings  did  appear  to  her,  if  the  room  were 
not  extraordinarily  darkened,  embellished  with  se- 
veral offensively  vivid  colours. — Boyle,  Experiments 
and  Considerations  touching  Colours. 

3.  By  way  of  attack  ;  not  defensively. 

Therewith  they  in  war  offensively  might  wound. 
Draytun,  Polyolbion,  song  ii. 

All  I  shall  observe  on  this  head  is,  to  entreat  the 
polemick  divine,  in  his  controversy  with  the  deists, 
to  act  rather  offensively  than  to  defend ;  to  push 
home  the  grounds  of  his  belief,  and  the  impractica- 
bility of  theirs,  rather  than  to  spend  time  in  solving 
the  objections  of  every  opponent.— Goldsmith,  Es- 
says, xvii. 

Offensiveness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Offensive;  injuriousness  ;  mischief; 
cause  of  disgust. 

The  muscles  of  the  body,  being  preserved  sound ' 
.  and  limber  upon  the  bones,  all  the  motions  of  the 
parts  might  be  explicated  with  the  greatest  ease  and 
without  any  Offensiveness. — Grew,  Museum. 

Offer,  v.  a.  [Lat.  offero  (ob  +fero  =  bear) 
=  carry  to,  present  to,  lay  in  the  way  of, 
anything.] 

1.  Present;  exhibit  anything  so  as  that  it 
may  be  taken  or  received. 

Some  ideas  forwardly  offer  themselves  to  all  men's 
understandings;  some  sort  of  truths  result  from 
any  ideas,  as  soon  as  the  mind  puts  them  into  pro- 
positions.— Locke. 
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The  henthen  women  under  the  Moral  offer  them- 
selves to  the  flames  at  the  death  ol'  their  husbands. 
— Collier. 

2.  Sacrifice ;  immolate ;  present  as  an  act  of 
worship. 

They  offered  unto  the  Lord  the  sarr.e  time  of  the 
spoil  which  they  had  brought,  seven  hundred  oxen 
and  seven  thousand  sheep. — 2  Chronicles,  xv.  11. 

An  holy  priesthood  to  offer  up  sp;ritinl  sacrifices, 
aeceptabie  to  Ood  by  Jesus  Christ.— 1  Peter,  ii.  5. 

Whole  herds  of  offer' d  bulls  about  the  fire, 
And  bristled  boars  and  woolly  sheep  expire. 

J>ri/i/en,  Translation  of  the  JSneirl,  xi.  302. 

When  a  man  is  called  upon  to  offer  up  himself  to 
his  conscience,  and  to  resign  to  justice  and  truth, 
he  should  be  so  far  from  avoiding  the  lists,  that  he 
should  rather  enter  with  inclination,  and  thank  God 
for  the  honour.— Collier. 

3.  Bid,  as  a  price  or  reward. 

Nor  shouldst  thou  offer  all  thy  little  store, 
AY  ill  rich  lolas  yield,  but  offer  more. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  ii.  79. 

4.  Attempt;  commence. 

Lysimachus  armed  about  three  thousand  men, 
and  began  first  to  offer  violence.— 2  Maccabees,  iv. 
40. 

5.  Propose. 

In  that  extent  wherein  the  mind  wanders  in  re- 
mote speculations,  it  stirs  not  one  jot  beyond  those 
iilejis  which  sense  or  reflection  have  offered  for  its 
contemplation. — Locke. 

Our  author  offers  no  reason. — Id. 

'  Mrs.  G ,  won't  you  come  nearer  the  fire? '  said 

her  husband,  unwilling  ta  take  the  more  comfort- 
able seat  without  offering  it  to  her.  '  You  see  I've 
seated  myself  here,  Mr.  Glegg,'  returned  this  supe- 
rior woman  :  'you  can  roast  yourself,  if  you  like.' — 
George  Eliot  (signature),  The  Mill  on  the  Floss,  b.iii. 
eh.  iii. 
Offer,  v.  n. 

1.  Be  present ;  be  at  hand  ;  present  itself. 

Th'  occasion  offers,  and  the  youth  complies. 

Dryden. 

2.  Make  an  attempt. 

No  thought  can  imagine  a  greater,  heart  to  see 
and  contemn  danger,  where  danger  would  offer  to 
make  any  wrongful  threatening  upon  him.— Sir  f. 
Sidney. 

We  came  close  to  the  shore,  and  offered  to  land. — 
Bacon. 

One  'offers,  and  in  offering  makes  a  stay; 
Another  forward  sets,  and  doth  no  more. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

Men  of  my  order  are  not  to  be  treated  after  this 
manner.— I  would  treat  the  pope  and  bis  cardinals 
in  the  same  manner  if  they  offer  to  see  my  wife 
without  my  leave. — Dryden,  Spanisk  Friar,  iv.  1. 

3.  With  at.     Make  an  attempt. 

I  will  not  offer  at  that  I  cannot  master. — Bacon. 

The  masquerade  succeeded  so  well  with  him,  that 
he  would  be  offering  at  the  shepherd's  voice  and 
call  too.— Sir  It.  L' Estrange. 

It  contains  the  grounds  of  his  doctrine,  and  offers 
at  somewhat  towards  the  disproof  of  mine. — Bishop 
Atterbury. 

Without  offering  at  any  other  remedy,  we  hastily 
engaged  in  a  war,  which  hath  cost  us  sixty  millions. 
— Swift, 
Offer,  s. 

1.  Proposal  of  advantage  to  another. 

Some  nymphs  there  are,  too  conscious  of  their 

face. 

For  life  predestined  to  the  Gnome's  embrace: 
These  swell  their  prospects,  and  exalt  their  pride, 
When  offers  are  disdain'd,  and  love  denied. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  i. 

2.  First  advance. 

Force  compels  this  offer, 
And  it  proceeds  from  policy,  not  love. — 
Mowbray,  you  overween  to  take  it  so : 
This  offer  comes  from  mercy,  not  from  fear. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  1. 
What  wouldst  beg,  Laertes, 
That  shall  not  be  my  offer,  not  thy  asking? 

Id.,  Hamlet,  \.  2. 

3.  Proposal  made. 

The  offers  he  doth  make, 
Were  not  for  him  to  give,  nor  them  to  take. 

Daniel. 

1  enjoined  all  the  ladies  to  tell  the  company,  in 
case  they  had  been  in  the  siege,  and  had  the  same 
offer  made  them  as  the  good  women  of  that  place, 
what  every  one  of  them  would  have  brought  off  with 
her,  and  have  thought  most  worth  the  saving. — Ad- 
dison, Spectator. 

It  carries  too  great  an  imputation  of  ignorance,  or 
folly,  to  quit  and  renounce  former  tenets  upon  the 
offer  of  an  argument  which  cannot  immediately  be 
answered. — Locke. 

The  Arians,  Eunomians  and  Macedonians,  were 
then  formally  and  solemnly  challenged  by  the  Ca- 
tholicks.  to  refer  the  matter  in  dispute  to  the  con- 
curring judgement  of  the  writers  that  lived  before 
tin;  controversy  begau  ;  but  they  declined  the  offer, 
—  Waterland. 
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4.  Price  bid ;  act  of  bidding1  a  price. 
When  stock  is  high,  they  come  between, 

Making  by  second  hand  their  offers: 
Then  cunningly  retire  unseen, 

With  each  a  million  in  his  coffers.  Swift. 

5.  Attempt ;  endeavour. 

Many  motions,  though  they  be  unprofitable  to 
expel  that  which  hurteth,  yet  they  are  offers  of  na- 
ture, and  cause  motions  by  consent ;  as  in  groaning, 
or  crying  upon  pain. — Bacon. 

It  is  in  the  power  of  every  one  to  make  some 
essay,  some  offer  and  attempt,  so  as  to  shew  that 
the  heart  is  not  idle  or  insensible,  but  that  it  is  full 
and  big.  and  knows  itself  to  be  so,  though  it  wants 
strength  to  bring  forth.— South,  Sermons. 

One  sees  in  it  a  kind  of  offer  at  modern  architec- 
ture, but  at  the  same  time  that  the  architect  has 
shown  his  dislike  of  the  Gothic  manner,  one  may 
see  that  they  were  not  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of 
the  true  way. — Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

6.  Something  given  by  way  of  acknowledg- 
ment. 

Fair  streams  that  do  vouchsafe  in  your  clearness 
to  represent  unto  me  my  blubbered  face,  let  the 
tribute  offer  of  my  tears  procure  your  stay  a  while 
with  me,  that  I  may  begin  yet  at  last  to  find  some- 
thing that  pities  me. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 
offerable.    adj.     Capable  of  being  offered. 
Hare. 

Allowing  all  that  hath  Cesar's  image  only  on  it 
offerable  to  Cesar. — W.  Montague,  Devout  Essays, 
pt.i.  p.  124:  1648. 
Offerer,  s. 

1 .  One  who  makes  an  offer. 

Bold  offerers 
Of  suite  and  gifts  to  thy  renowned  wife. 

Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey. 

2.  One  who  sacrifices,  or  dedicates  in  wor- 
ship. 

If  the  mind  of  the  offerer  be  good,  this  is  the 
only  thing  God  respecteth. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

When  he  commanded  Abraham  to  sacrifice  Isaac, 
the  place  of  the  offering  was  not  left  undeter- 
mined, and  to  the  offerer's  discretion.  —  South, 
Sermons. 

Offering1,    verbal  dbs.      Sacrifice;    anything 
immolated,  or  offered  in  worship. 

When  thou  shalt  make  his  soul  an  offering  for 
sin,  he  shall  see  his  seed. — Isaiah,  liii.  10. 

Plucking  the  entrails  of  an  offering  forth, 
They  could  not  find  a  heart  within  the  beast. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Caesar,  ii.  2. 
They  are  polluted  offerings,  more  abhorr'd 
Than  spotted  livers  in  the  sacrifice. 

Id.,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  v.  3. 
The  gloomy  god 

Stood  mute  with  awe,  to  see  the  golden  rod ; 
Admired  the  destined  offering  to  his  queen, 
A  venerable  gift  so  rarely  seen. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  2Eneid,  vi.  550. 
What  nations  now  to  Juno's  power  will  pray, 
Or  offerings  on  my  slighted  altars  lay  ?      Ibid.  i.  74. 

I'll  favour  her, 

That  my  awaken'd  soul  may  take  her  flight, 
Renew'd  in  all  her  strength,  and  fresh  with  life, 
An  offering  lit  for  heaven.  Addison,  Cato. 

Inferior  offerings  to  thy  god  of  vice 
Are  duly  paid  in  fiddles,  cards,  and  dice. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  iii.  225. 

Offertory,  s.     Anthem  chanted  during  the 
offering,  a  part  of  the  mass  ;  and,  since  the 
reformation,  applied  to  the  sentences  in 
the  communion-office,  read  while  the  alms 
are  collected  :  and  hence  the  act  of  offer- 
ing- 
Then  shall  the  priest  return  to  the  Lord's  table, 
and  begin  the  offertory. — Hook  of  Common  Prayer, 
Holy  Communion,  rubric. 

He  went  into  St.  Paul's  church,  where  he  made 
offertory  of  his  standards,  and  had  orisons  and  Te 
l)eum  sung. — Bacon. 

The_ administration  of  the  sacrament  he  reduced 
to  an  imitation,  though  a  distant  one,  of  primitive 
frequency,  to  once  a  month,  and  therewith  its 
anciently  inseparable  appendant,  the  ojfertory. — 
Bishop  Fell,  Life  of  Hammond. 
Offerture.  s.  Offer  ;  proposal  of  kindness. 

The  people's  good  should  be  first  considered ;  not 
bargained  for,  and  bought  by  inches  with  the  bribe 
of  more  offertures. — Milton,  Eiconoclastes,  ch.  xi. 

Offhand,  adj.     Free  and  easy. 

'  Why  as  to  that  you  know,  Pinch.'  pursued  the 
other,  stirring  the  fire  again  and  speaking  in  his 
rapid,  off-hand  way :  '  its  all  very  right  and  proper 
to  be  fond  of  parents  when  we  have  them,  and  to 
bear  them  in  remembrance  after  they 're  dead,  if  you 
have  ever  known  anything  of  them.  But  as  I  never 
did  know  anything  about  mine  personally,  you 
know,  why  I  can't  be  expected  to  be  very  senti- 
V.ieutal  about  'eiu.  And  I  am  not :  that's  the  truth.' 
— Divkens,  Martin  Chuzzlewtt,  ch.  vi. 
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'  And  this,'  said  John, '  is  Mr.  Chimlowit.  I  am 
very  glad  to  see  him ! '  John  had  an  off-hand  man- 
ner of  his  own;  so  they  shook  hands  warmly,  and 
wen-  friends  in  no  time.— DicJtens,  Martin  Chuz- 
zlnoit,  ch.  xii. 

This  is  certainly  a  true  compound  rather 
than  a  pair  of  words.  When  the  combina- 
tion is  adverbial,  as  '  He  did  it  offhand? 
the  combination  gives  a  pair  of  words 
rather  than  a  true  compound. 
Office,  s.  [Lat.  officium^] 

1.  Public    charge  or  employment;    magis- 
tracy. 

You  have  contrived  to  take 
From  Rome  all  season'd  office,  and  to  wind 
Yourself  into  a  power  tvrannical. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  3. 

Methought  this  staff,  mine  o^ce-badge  in  court, 
Was  broke  in  twain.      Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  i.  2. 

The  insolence  of  office.  Id.,  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 

Is  it  the  magistrate's  office  to  hear  causes  or  suits 
at  law,  and  to  decide  them  "i—Kettleworth. 

' Peel  ought  to  have  taken  office'  said  Lord  Mar- 
ney.  '  What  are  the  women  to  us  ? '  '  Peel  ought  to 
have  taken  office,'  said  the  Duke  of  Fitz-Aquitaine. 
'He  should  have  remembered  how  much  ne  owed 
to  Ireland.'  '  Peel  ought  to  have  taken  office,'  said 
Lord  de  Mowbray.  '  The  garter  will  become  now  a 
mere  party  badge.'  Perhaps  it  may  be  allowed  to 
the  impartial  pen  that  traces  these  memoirs  of  our 
times  to  agree,  though  for  a  different  reason,  with 
these  distinguished  followers  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
One  may  be  permitted  to  think  that  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, he  should  have  taken  office  in  1839. — 
B.  Disraeli,  Sybil. 

2.  Agency  ;  peculiar  use. 

All  things  that  you  should  use  to  do  me  wrong 
Deny  their  office.          Shakespear,  King  John,  iv.  1. 

In  this  experiment  the  several  intervals  of  the 
teeth  of  the  comb  do  the  office  of  so  many  prisms, 
every  interval  producing  the  phenomenon  of  one 
prism. — Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 

3.  Business ;  particular  employment. 

The  sun  was  sunk,  and  after  him  the  star 
Of  Hesperus,  whose  office  is  to  bring 
Twilight  upon  the  earth. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  48. 

4.  Act  of  good  or  ill  voluntarily  tendered. 

Wolves  and  bears 

Casting  their  savageness  aside,  have  done 
Like  offices  of  pity.  Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  3. 

Mrs.  Ford,  1  see  you  are  obsequious  in  your  love, 
and  I  profess  requital  to  a  hair's  breadth ;  not  only 
in  the  simple  office  of  love,  but  in  all  the  accoustre- 
ment,  complement,  and  ceremony  of  it. — Id.,  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  2. 

I  would  I  could  do  a  good  office  between  you. — 
Ibid.  i.  1. 

The  wolf  took  occasion  to  do  the  fox  a  good  office. 
— Sir  R.  L'  Estrange. 

You  who  your  pious  offices  employ, 
To  save  the  reliques  of  abandon'd  Troy. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  i.  840. 

Then,  looking  on  the  bloody  corpse  of  him  from 
whom  he  had  received  so  deep  an  injury,  he  repeated 
the  solemn  words  of  Scripture,  '"Vengeance  is 
mine,  saith  the  Lord,  and  I  will  repay  it." — I,  whom 
thou  hast  injured,  will  be  the  first  to  render  thee 
the  decent  offices  due  to  the  dead.'— Sir  W.  Scott, 
Fortunes  of  Nigel,  ch.xxxvi. 

5.  Act  of  worship. 

This  gate 
Instructs  you  how  to  adore  the  heavens,  and  bows 

vou  • 
To  morning's  holy  office. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  iii.  3. 

6.  Formulary  of  devotions. 

Whosoever  hath  children  or  servants,  let  him 
take  care  that  they  sav  their  prayers  before  they 
begin  their  work :  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  ten  com- 
mandments, and  the  creed,  is  a  very  good  office  for 
them,  if  they  are  not  fitted  for  more  regular  offices. 
— Jeremy  Taylor. 

7.  Rooms  in  a  house  appropriated  to  parti- 
cular business. 

What  do  we  but  draw  anew  the  model 
In  fewer  offices?  at  least  desist 
To  build  at  all. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  i.  3. 

Let  offices  stand  at  distance,  with  some  low  gal- 
leries to  pass  from  them  to  the  palace  itself. — Bacon, 

8.  Place  where  business  is  transacted. 

What  shall  good  old  York  see  there, 
But  empty  lodgings  and  unfurnish'd  walls, 
Unpeopled  offices,  untrodden  stones? 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  i.  2. 

Empson  and  Dudley,  tin  nigh  they  could  not  but 
hear  of  these  scruples  in  the  king's  conscience,  yet 
as  if  the  king's  soul  and  his  money  were  in  several 
offices,  that  the  one  was  not  to  intermeddle  with  the 
other,  went  on  with  as  great  rage  as  ever. — Bacon, 
History  of  the  Kfii/n  of  Henry  VII. 

He  had  set  up  a  kind  of  office  of  address :   his 
general  correspondencies  by  letters.— Bishop  Fell, 
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The  office  of  Wilkins  Flasher,  Esquire,  of  the 
Stock  Exchange,  was  in  a  first  floor  up  a  court 
behind  the  Bank  of  England :  the  house  of  Wilkins  ' 
Flasher,  Esquire,  was  at  Brixton.  Surrey  ;  the  horse 
and  stanhope  of  Wilkins  Flasher,  Esquire,  were  at 
an  adjacent  livery  stable;  the  groom  of  Wilkius 
Flasher,  Esquire,  was  on  his  way  to  the  West  End 
to  deliver  some  game;  the  clerk  of  Wilkins  Flasher, 
Esquire,  had  gone  to  his  dinner;  and  so  Wilkins 
Flasher,  Esquire,  himself  cried,  'Come  in,'  when 
Mr.  Pell  and  his  companions  knocked  at  the  count- 
ing-house door  —  Dickens,  Pickwick  Papers,  ch.  iv. 
From  the  correspondence  thus  winnowed,  Mr. 
Egerton  first  selected  those  on  business,  which  he 
put  methodically  together  in  one  division  of  his 
pocket-book ;  and  secondly,  those  of  a  private  na- 
ture, which  he  as  carefully  put  into  another. ...  It 
was  his  custom  to  answer  his  correspondence  at  his 
office;  and  to  his  office,  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  he 
slowly  took  his  way.— Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  ii. 
ch.  vi. 

Used  adjectivally,  or  as  ihe  first  element  of 
a  compound. 

Wilkins  Flasher,  Esquire,  was  balancing  himself 
on  two  legs  of  an  office  stool,  spearing  a  wafer-box 
with  a  pen-knife,  which  he  dropped  every  now  and 
then  with  great  dexterity  into  the  very  centre  of  a 
small  red  wafer  that  was  stuck  outside.— Dickens, 
Pickwick  Papers,  ch.  Iv. 
Office,  v.  a.  Perform  ;  discharge ;  do. 

I  will  be  gone,  although 
The  air  of  Paradise  did  fan  the  house, 
And  angels  affixed  all. 

Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  iii.  2. 

Officer,  s. 

1 .  Man  employed  by  the  public. 

'Tis  an  office  of  great  worth, 
And  you  an  officer  fit  for  the  place. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  2. 

I  do  demand 

If  you  submit  you  to  the  people's  voices, 
Allow  their  officers,  and  are  content 
To  suffer  lawful  censure  ?         Id.,  CoriolanuR,  iii.  3. 

The  next  morning  there  came  to  us  the  same 
officer  that  came  to  us  at  first  to  conduct  us  to  the 
stranger's  house.— Bacon. 

If  it  should  fall  into  the  French  hands,  all  the 
princes  would  return  to  be  the  several  officers  of  his 
court.— Sir  W.  Temple. 

As  a  magistrate  or  great  officer  he  locks  himself 
up  from  all  approaches.— South,  Sermons. 

Birds  of  prey  are  an  emblem  of  rapacious  officers. 
A  superior  power  takes  away  by  violence  from  them 
that  which  by  violence  they  took  away  from  others 
— Sir  B.  L' Estrange. 

Since  lie  has  appointed  officers  to  hear  it,  a  suit  at 
law  in  itself  must  needs  be  innocent.— Kettleworth. 

2.  Commander  in  the  army. 

If  he  did  not  nimbly  ply  the  spade, 
His  surly  officer  ne'er  failed  to  crack 
His  knotty  cudgel  on  his  tougher  back. 

Stepney,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  viii.  449. 

I  summon'd  all  my  officers  in  haste. 
All  came  resolved  to  die  in  my  defence.        Dryden. 

The  bad  disposition  he  made  in  landing  his  men, 
shews  him  not  only  to  be  muchinferiour  to  Pompey 
as  a  sea  officer,  but  to  have  had  little  or  no  skill  in 
that  element. — Arbuthnot. 

3.  One  who  has  the  power  of  apprehending 
criminals,  or  men  accountable  to  the  law. 

The  thieves  are  possest  with  fear 
So  strongly,  that  they  dare  not  meet  each  other ; 
Each  takes  his  fellow  for  an  officer. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  ii.  2. 
We  charge  you 
To  go  with  us  unto  the  officers. 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iii.  1. 

Officered,  adj.     Commanded;  supplied  with 

officers. 

What  could  we  expect  from  an  army  officered  by 
Irish  papists  and  outlaws  t—Addison,  Freeholder, 
Official,  adj. 

1 .  Conducive ;   appropriate  with  regard  to 

use. 

In  this  animal  are  the  guts,  the  stomach,  and 
other  parts  official  unto  nutrition,  which,  were  its 
aliment  the  empty  reception  of  air.  their  provisionr 
had  been  superfluous.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  public  charge. 

The  tribunes 

Endue  you  with  the  people's  voice.    Remains 
That,  in  th"  official  marks  invested,  you 
Anon  do  meet  the  senate. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  ii.  3. 
'  Tell  'em  to  go  somewhere  else.  We  don't  do  that 
style  of  business  here,'  said  Mr.  Mould.  '  Like  their 
impudence  to  propose  it.  Who  is  it  F'  'Why,' re- 
turned Tacker,  pausing, '  that's  where  it  is,  you  see 
It's  the  beadle's  son-in-law.'  '  The  beadle's  son-in- 
law,  eh?' said  Mould.  'Well!  I'll  do  it  if  the  beadle 
follows  in  his  cocked  hat ;  not  else.  We  carry  it  of 
that  way,  by  looking  official,  but  it'll  be  low  enougli 
then.  His  cocked  hat,  mind  ! '  '  I'll  take  care,  sir, 
rejoined  Tacker.  —  Dickens,  Martin  Cliuzzlewit 
ch. xxv. 
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With  these  words  the  worthy  woman,  who  ap- 
peared to  have  dropped  in  to  take  tea  as  a  delicate 
little  attention,  rather  than  to  have  any  engagement 
on  the  premises  in  an  official  capacity,  crossed  to 
Mr.  Chuifey,  who  was  seated  in  the  same  corner  as 
of  old,  and  shook  him  by  the  shoulder.— Dickens, 
Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xlvi. 
Official,  s.  Official  person ;  officeholder. 

Official  is  that  person  to  whom  the  cognizance  of 
causes  is  committed  by  such  as  have  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction. — Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

A  poor  man  found  a  priest  over  familiar  with  his 
wife,  and  because  he  spake  it  abroad  and  could  not 
prove  it,  the  priest  sued  him  before  the  bishop's 
official  for  defamation. — Camden. 

This  ominous  and  horrid  member  of  Parliament, 
Squire  Hazeldean's  favourite  county  member,  Sir 
John,  was  one  of  those  legislators  especially  odious 
to  officials— an  independent  '  large-acred '  member, 
who  would  no  more  take  office  himself  than  he 
would  cut  down  the  oaks  in  his  park,  and  who  had 
no  bowels  of  human  feeling  for  those  who  had  op- 
posite tastes  and  less  magnificent  means. — Lord 
Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.ix.  ch.iv. 

Officially,  adv.    In  an  official  manner. 

1.  By  authority. 

Some  bitterness  is  officially  squeezed  into  every 
man's  cup  for  his  soul's  health. — Sterne,  Sermon  on 
Penances. 

2.  Agreeably  to  the  duties  of  an  office ;  by 
virtue  of  an  office. 

Off  iciaity.  s.     Charge  or  post  of  an  official 

The  office  of  an  officialty  to  an  archdeacon.— 
Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 
Officiate,  v.  a.  Give  in  consequence  of  office. 

All  her  number'd  stars  that  seem  to  roll 
Spaces  incomprehensible,  for  such 
Their  distance  argues,  and  their  swift  return 
Diurnal,  merely  to  officiate  light 
Round  this  opacous  earth,  this  punctual  spot. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  19. 
He  [Mr.  Pickwick]  was  much  troubled  at  first,  by 
the  numerous  applications  made  to  him  by   Mr. 
Snodttrass,  Mr.  Winkle,  and  Mr.  Trundle,  to  act  as 
godfather  to  their  offspring ;  but  he  has  become  used 
to  it  now,  and  officiates  as  a  matter  of  course.— 
Dickens,  Pickwick  Papers,  ch.  Ivii. 
Officiate,  v.  n. 

1.  Discharge  an  office,  commonly  in  worship. 

No  minister  officiating  in  the  church  can  with  a 
good  conscience  omit  any  part  of  that  which  is  com- 
manded by  the  aforesaid  law.— Bishop  Sanderson. 

Who  of  the  bishops  or  priests  that  officiates  at  the 
altar,  in  the  places  of  their  sepulchres,  ever  said  we 
offer  to  thee  Peter  or  Paul  ?— Bishop  Stillingfleet. 

To  prove  curates  no  servants,  is  to  rescue  them 
from  that  contempt  which  they  will  certainly  fall 
into  under  this  notion;  which  considering  the 
number  of  persons  officiating  this  way,  must  be 
very  prejudicial  to  religion.— Collier. 

2.  Perform  an  office  for  another. 
Officiating:,  part.  adj.    Performing  an  office. 

You  must  know,  that,  besides  Comus  and  Bacchus, 
that  princess  of  sublunary  affairs,  the  Diva  Fortuna, 
is  frequently  worshipped  at  Beaujeu's,  and  he,  as 
officiating  high  priest,  hath,  as  in  reason  he  should, 
a  considerable  advantage  from  a  share  of  the  sacri- 
fice.— Sir  W.  Scott,  Fortunes  of  Nigel. 

Officinal,    adj.       [Lat.  officina  =  workshop.] 

1.  Connected  with  a  workshop. 

I  had  always,  in  my  officinal  state,  been  kept  in 
awe  by  lace  and  embroideries.— Johnson,  Rambler, 
no.  123. 

2.  In  Pharmacy.      Applied  to  preparations 
and  drugs,  and  signifying  that  they  are 
according  to  the  recognized  formulae. 

Officious,  adj. 

1.  Kind;  doing  good  offices. 

Yet,  not  to  earth  are  those  bright  luminaries 
Officious ;  but  to  thee,  earth's  habitant. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  98. 

2.  In  Diplomacy.     Applied  to  the  tender  of 
kind  service  in  the  way  of  mediation,  and 
opposed  to  Official. 

3.  Importunately  forward. 

You  are  too  officious 
In  her  behalf  that  scorns  your  services. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  iii.  2. 

Cato,  perhaps 

I'm  too  officious,  but  my  forward  cares 
Would  fain  preserve  a  life  of  so  much  value. 

Addison,  Cato,  ii.  1. 

Officiously,  adv.     In  an  officious  manner. 

1.  Importunately  forward. 

This  was  the  rare  morsel  so  officiously  snatched 
up. — Milton,  Areopagitica. 

2.  Dutifully  ;  with  proper  service. 

Trusting  only  upon  our  Saviour,  we  act  wisely  and 
justly,  gratefully  and  officiously.— Barrow,  Sermons. 
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3.  Kindly;  with  unasked  kindness. 

Let  thy  goats  officiously  be  nurst, 
And  led  to  living  streams  to  quench  their  thirst. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iii.  400. 

Officiousness.  s. 

1.  Forwardness  of  civility,  or  respect,  or  en- 
deavour. 

I  shew  my  officiousness  by  an  offering,  though  I 
should  betray  my  poverty  by  the  measure.— South, 
Sermons. 

2.  Service. 

In  whom  is  required  understanding  as  in  a  man, 
courage  and  vivacity  as  in  a  lion,  service  and  minis- 
terial officiousness  as  in  the  ox,  and  expedition  as  in 
the  eagle.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

offing',    s.    In  Navigation.     See  second  ex- 
tract. 

We  had  by  noon  a  pretty  good  offing.— drteret's 
Voyage. 

Offing  implies  out  at  sea,  or  at  a  good  distance 
from  the  shore,  where  there  is  deep  water,  and  no 
need  of  a  pilot  to  conduct  the  ship  ;  thus,  if  a  ship 
from  shore  be  seen  sailing  out  towards  the  sea  they 
say '  She  stands  for  the  offing.'  And  if  a  ship,  haying 
the  shore  near  her,  have  another  a  good  way  with- 
out her,  or  towards  the  sea,  '  That  ship  is  in  the 
offing.' — Falconer,  Nautical  Dictionary.  (Burney.) 

Offset,  s. 

1.  Sprout ;  shoot  of  a  plant. 

They  are  multiplied  not  only  by  the  seed,  but 
many  also  by  the  root,  producing  offsets  or  creeping 
under  ground. — Kay. 

Some'plants  are  raised  from  any  part  of  the  root, 
others  by  offsets,  and  in  others  the  branches  set  in 
the  ground  will  take  root.— Locke. 

2.  In  Architecture.     Set-off. 

The  Pyramid  at  Nimroud  . . .  measures  a  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  feet  each  way  ...  is  composed  of 
beautiful  stone  masonry,  ornamented  by  buttresses 
and  offsets,  above  which  the  wall  was  continued  per- 
pendicularly in  brickwork. — Ferguson,  Illustrated 
Handbook  of  Architecture,  b.  iv.  ch.  i. 

Offscouringr.    s.      Recrement;   part  rubbed 
away  in  cleaning  anything. 

Thou  hast  made  us  as  the  offscouring  and  refuse 
in  the  midst  of  the  people. — Lamentations,  iii.  45. 

Being  accounted,  as  St.  Paul  says,  the  very  filth  of 
the  world,  and  the  off-scouring  of  all  tilings. — Ket- 
tlewell. 
Offscum.  adj.     Refuse  ;  vile. 

A  most  vile  game,  devised  by  the  offscum  rascals  of 
men. — Translation  of  Boccalini,  p.  207  :  1626. 
Offspring:,  .v. 

1.  Propagation;  generation. 

All  things  coveting  to  be  like  unto  God  in  being 
ever,  that  which  cannot  hereunto  attain  personally 
doth  seein  to  continue  itself  by  offspring  and  pro- 
pagation.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

2.  Thing  propagated  or  generated  ;  children ; 
descendants. 

When  the  fountain  of  mankind 
Did  draw  corruption,  and  God's  curse,  by  sin  ; 
This  was  a  charge,  that  all  his  heirs  did  •bind, 
And  all  his  offspring  grew  corrupt  therein. 

Sir  J.  Dames. 
To  the  gods  alone 
Our  future  offspring,  and  our  wives  are  known. 

Dryden. 

His  principal  actor  is  the  son  of  a  goddess,  not 
to  mention  the  offspring  of  other  deities.— A  ddison, 
Spectator. 

[This]  explains  the  fact  that  nearly-related  indi- 
viduals are  less  likely  to  have  offspring  than  others  ; 
and  that  their  offspring,  when  they  have  them,  are 
frequently  feeble.  —Herbert  Spencer,  Inductions  of 
Biology,  ch.  ii.  §  10. 

3.  Production  of  any  kind. 

Though  both'fell  before  their  hour, 
Time  on  their  offspring  hath  no  power; 
Nor  fire  nor  fate  their  bays  shall  blast, 
Nor  death's  dark  vail  their  days  o'ercast. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  On  the  Death  ofCowley. 
Offuscate.  v.  a.  [Lat./wscws  =  brown.]  Dim; 
cloud ;  darken. 

Disdaining  and  despising  all  vice  and  laziness, 
which  offuscate  and  dift'ame  the  children  of  good 
houses.  —  Wodroephe,  French  Grammar,  p.  364 : 
j62y. 

Offuscation,  s.     Act  of  darkening. 

Is  this  the  honour  which  man  hath  by  being  a 
little  world,  that  he  hath  these  earthquakes  in  him- 
self, sudden  shakings;  these  lightnings,  sudden 
flashes;  these  thunders,  sudden  noises;  these 
eclypses,  sudden  offuscations  and  darkenings  of  his 
senses,  &c.  ? — Donne,  Devotions,  p.  6. 

Offward.  adj.     In  Navigation.     See  extract. 

Offward  [is]  the  situation  of  a  ship  which  lies 
aground  and  leans  from  the  shore.  Thus  they  say, 
'  The  ship  heels  offward,'  when,  being  aground,  she 
heels  towards  the  water  side,  and  'The  ship  lies  with 
her  stern  to  the  offward,  and  the  head  to  the  shore- 
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ward '  when  hor  stern  is  toward  the  sea,  and  head 
to  the  shore— Falconer,  Nautical  Dictionary.  (Bur- 
ney.) 

Oft.  adv.  [A.S.]  Often ;  frequently ;  not 
rarely ;  not  seldom. 

In  labour*  more  abundant,  in  stripes  above  mea- 
sure, in  prisons  more  frequent,  in  deaths  oft. — 
2  Corinthians,  xi.  23. 

It  may  be  a  true  faith,  for  so  much  as  it  is ;  it  is 
one  part  of  true  faith,  which  is  oft  mistaken  for  the 
whole.— Ha  mmond. 

Glory  and  popular  praise, 
Rocks,  whereon  greatest  men  have  of  test  wreck'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  ii.  227. 
Favours  to  none,  to  all  she  smiles  extends, 
Oft  she  rejects,  but  never  once  offends.  Pope. 

Often,  adv.  Oft ;  frequently ;  many  times ; 
not  seldom. 

The  queen  that  bore  thee, 
Oftner  upon  her  knees  than  on  her  feet, 
Died  every  day  she  lived. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

In  journeyings  often.— -2  Corinthians,  xi.  26. 

He  hoped  also  that  money  should  have  been  given 
him  of  Paul,  that  he  might  loose  him ;  wherefore  he 
sent  for  him  the  oftener,  and  communed  with  him. 
— Acts,  xxiv.  26. 

A  lusty  black-brow'd  girl,  with  forehead  broad 

and  high, 

That  often  had  bcwitcht  the  sea-gods  with  her  eye. 

Drayton. 

Who  does  not  more  admire  Cicero  as  an  author, 
tlinn  as  a  consul  of  Rome,  and  does  not  oftener  talk 
of  the  celebrated  writers  of  our  own  country  in 
former  ages,  than  of  any  among  their  contempora- 
ries ?— Addison,  Freeholder. 

Death  seldom  now  arrives  by  oppression  of  the 
brain  or  the  lungs  singly,  but  oftener  by  oppression 
of  many  organs  simultaneously. — Dr.  P.  M.  Latham, 
Lectures  on  certain  Subjects  connected  with  Clinical 
Medicine,  lect.  xxxiv. 
Used  adjectivally. 

Our  merciful  God  first  visited  this  people  in  great 
and  often  mercy. — Archbishop  Sandys,  Sermons. 

Use  a  little  wine  for  thy  stomach's  sake,  and  thine 
often  infirmities. — 1  Timothy,  v.  23. 

See,  by  often  trials,  what  turn  they  take. — Locke, 
Thoughts  on  Education,  §  66. 
Oftenness.  s.     Frequency. 

Degrees  of  well-doing  there  could  be  none,  except 
in  the  seldomness  and  oftenness  of  doing  well. — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Oftentimes,  adv.    From  the  composition  of 
this  word  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that 
oft  was  once  an  adjective,  of  which  often 
was  the  plural;  which  seems  retained  in 
the   phrase   thine   often   infirmities.  —  see 
Often.]    Frequently;  many  times;  often. 
Is  our  faith  in  the  blessed  Trinity  a  matter  need- 
less, to  be  so  oftentimes  mentioned  and  opened  in 
the  principal  part  of  that  duty  which  we  owe  to 
God,  our  publick  prayer? — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity 

It  is  equally  necessary  that  there  should  be  a 
future  state,  to  vindicate  the  justice  of  God,  and 
solve  the  present  irregularities  of  Providence,  whe- 
ther the  best  men  be  oftentimes  only,  or  always  the 
most  miserable. — Bishop  A  tterbury. 

Ofttimes.  adv.     Frequently ;  often. 

Of/times  nothing  profits  more 
Than  self-esteem,  grounded  on  just  and  right, 
Well  managed.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost. 

Ofttimes  before  I  hither  did  resort, 
Charm'd  with  the  conversation  of  a  man 
Who  led  a  rural  life. 

Dryden  and  Lee,  CEdipus,  iv.  1. 

Ogdo&stich.  s.  [Gr.  6«crw  =  eight,  ojSoot;  = 
eighth  +  <rri|;  <rrixoc  =  rank,  line.]  Poem  of 
eight  lines.  (The  spelling  of  Howell  shows 
that  the  word  was  treated  as  one  of  French 
origin  ;  also  that  the  ch  was  sounded  as  h. 
Possibly,  in  Howell,  the  accent  may  have 
been  on  the  last  syllable.  The  cA,  when  it 
represents  the  Greek  y,  and  is  at  the  end 
of  a  word,  is  always  in  danger  of  being 
sounded  as  tsh ;  so  that  the  spelling  in  que, 
though  inaccurate,  is  not  without  an  ad- 
vantage.) 

His  request  to  Diana  in  an  hexastich,  and  her 
answer  in  an  ogdoastich,  hexameters  and  penta- 
meters, . . .  are  in  the  British  story. — Selden,  Notes 
on  Drayton's  Polyolbion,  song  i. 

It  will  not  be  much  out  of  the  bias  to  insert,  in 
this  ogdoastique,  a  few  verses  of  the  Latin  which 
was  spoken  in  that  age. — Howell,  Instructions  for 
Foreign  Travel,  p.  143. 

Ogee.  s.     In  Architecture.     See  extract. 

A  sort  of  moulding  in  architecture,  consisting  of  a 
round  and  a  hollow ;  almost  in  the  form  of  an  S,  and 
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is  the  same  with  what  Vitruvius  calls  cima.  Cima 
reversa,  is  an  ogee  with  the  hollow  downwards.— 
Harris. 

Ogee  [is]  a  moulding  formed  by  the  combination 
of  a  round  and  hollow,  part  being  concave  and  part 
convex.  In  classical  architecture  ogees  are  exten- 
sively used.  In  Gothic  architecture  also  ogees  are 
very  abundantly  employed :  they  are  almost  inva- 
riably quirked;  in  Norman  work  they  are  very 
rarely  found,  and  are  far  less  common  in  the  early 
English  than  in  the  later  styles.  This  moulding, 
the  mediseval  name  of  which  was  Ressant,  assumed 
different  forms  at  different  periods,  and  the  varia- 
tions, although  not  sufficiently  constant  to  afford 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  date  of  the  building, 
often  impart  very  great  assistance  towards  deter- 
mining its  age. ...  AM  ogee  arch  [is]  a  pointed  arch, 
the  sides  of  which  are  each  formed  of  two  con- 
trasted curves.  The  French  ogive  describes  an  or- 
dinary pointed  arch,  and  has  no  relation  to  the 
inflected  curves  of  arches  or  mouldings  to  which 
our  ogee  applies. — Glossary  of  Architecture. 

Og-ganition.  s.  [Lat.  oggannio.~\  Act  of 
snarling  like  a  dog ;  murmuring ;  grum- 
bling. Rare. 

Nor  will  I  abstain,  notwithstanding  your  oggan- 
nition,  to  follow  the  steps  and  practice  of  antiquity. 
—Bishop  Mountagu,  Appeal  to  Ccesar,  p.  288:  1625. 

Ogham,  s.     [Irish  Gaelic.] 

1.  Occult  mode  of  writing  ;  cypher;  crypto- 
graphic alphabet. 

King  Charles  I.  corresponded  with  the  earl  of 
Glamorgan,  when  in  Ireland,  in  the  ogham  cipher. 
— Astle,  Origin  and  Progress  of  Writing,  ch.  vi. 

Besides  the  alphabet  they  used  for  ordinary  oc- 
casions, the  ancient  Irish  were  in  possession  also, 
we  are  told,  of  a  secret  mode  of  writing,  such  as  is 
known  to  have  been  used  for  sacred  purposes  among 
the  hierarchies  of  the  east.  And  here,  again,  we  find 
their  pretensions  borne  out  by  such  apt  concurrence 
with  antiquity,  as  could  hardly  have  been  concerted 
in  even  the  subtile  scheme  of  vanity  and  imposture. 
It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  first  Irish 
letters  were,  from  the  material  on  which  they  had 
been  first  inscribed,  called  Feadha,  or  Woods  —  in 
the  same  manner  as,  according  to  a  learned  Hebraist, 
every  word  denoting  books  in  the  Pentateuch  has 
direct  reference  to  the  material,  whether  wood  or 
stone,  of  which  they  are  composed.  With  a  similar 
and  no  less  striking  coincidence,  the  name  Ogam  or 
Ogma,  applied  traditionally  to  the  occult  form  of 
writing  among  the  Irish,  and  of  whose  meaning  the 
Irish  themselves  seem  till  of  late  to  have  been  ig- 
norant, is  found  to  be  a  primitive  Celtic  term,  sig- 
nifying the  secrets  of  Letters ;  and,  to  confirm  still 
further  this  meaning,  it  is  known  that  the  Gaulish 
God  of  Eloquence  was,  on  account  of  the  connection 
of  his  art  with  letters,  called,  by  his  worshippers, 
Ogmius. — T.  Moore,  in  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopae- 
dia, History  of  Ireland. 

2.  Artificial  mode  of  speech. 

The  ancient  Irish  also  used  an  obscure  mode  of 
speaking,  which  was  likewise  called  ogham. — O' Dono- 
van, Grammar  of  the  Irish  Language,  introduction, 
xlviiii. 

Ogle.  v.  a.  [German,  ciugeln,  from  auge 
=  eye.]  View  with  side  glances,  as  in 
fondness,  or  with  a  design  not  to  be 
heeded. 

From  their  high  scaffold  with  a  trumpet  cheek, 
And  ogling  all  their  audience,  ere  they  speak. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  Persius,  i.  44. 
Whom  is  he  ogling  yonder?  himself  in  his  look- 
ing-glass.— Arbuthnot. 

Mr.  Tigg,  who,  not  withstanding  his  extreme  shab- 
biness,  was  still  understood  to  be  in  some  sort  a 
lady's  man,  in  right  of  his  upper  lip  and  his  frogs  . . . 
ogled  the  three  Miss  Chuzzlewits  with  the  least  ad- 
mixture of  banter  in  his  admiration,  as  though  he 
would  observe, '  You  are  positively  down  upon  her 
to  too  great  an  extent,  my  sweet  creatures,  upon  my 
f     soul  you  are  !  '—Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  iv. 
Ogle.  v.  n.     Cast  ogles. 

I  marry  without  more  ado ; 
My  dear  Dick  Redcap,  what  say  you? 
Dick  heard,  and  tweedling,  ogling,  bridling, 
Turning  short  round,  strutting,  and  sideling, 
Attested  glad  his  approbation 
Of  an  immediate  conjugation. 

Cowper,  Pairing  Time  anticipated. 
Ogle.  s.     Side  glance. 

I  teach  the  church  ogle  in  the  morning,  and  the 
playhouse  ogle  by  candle-light.  I  have  also  brought 
over  with  me  a  new  flying  ogle  fit  for  the  ring.— 
Addison,  Spectator,  no.  46. 

For  glances  beget  ogl-es  -,  ogles,  sighs  ; 
Sighs,  wishes ;  wishes,  words  ;  and  words  a  letter. 

Byron,  Beppo,  xvi. 

'  So's  her's,'  said  the  fat  boy.  '  You're  her.'  The 
boy  grinned  to  add  point  to  the  compliment,  and 
put  his  eyes  into  something  between  a  squint  and  a 
cast,  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  he  intended 
for  an  ogle. — Dickens,  Pickwick  Papers,  ch.  liv. 

Ogler.  s.     One  who  ogles ;  sly  gazer ;  one 
who  views  with  side  glances. 
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Upon  the  disuse  of  the  neck-piece,  the  tribe  of 
oglers  stared  the  fair  sex  in  the  neck  rather  than  in 
the  face. — Addison. 

Jack  was  a  prodigious  ogler ;  he  would  ogle  you 
the  outside  of  his  eye  inward, and  the  white  upward. 
— Arbuthnot. 

Ogling,  verbal  abs.  Practice  of  viewing  with 
side  glances. 

If  the  female  tongue  will  be  in  motion,  why 
should  it  not  be  set  to  go  right  ?  Could  they  talk  of 
the  different  aspects  and  conjunctions  of  planets, 
they  need  not  be  at  the  pah's  to  comment  upon 
oghngs,  and  clandestine  marriages. — Addison. 

If  we  inspect  into  the  usual  process  of  modern 
courtship,  we  shall  find  it  to  consist  in  a  devout 
turn  of  the  eyes,  called  ogling. — Swift,  Fragment. 

The  speech  from  the  throne,  in  the  opening  of 
the  session  in  179".,  threw  out  oglings  and  glances  of 
tenderness.— Burke,  Thoughts  on  a  Regicide  Peace. 
Oglio.  s.  See  Olla. 

These  general  motives  of  the  common  good,  I  will 
not  so  much  as  once  offer  up  to  your  lordship, 
though  they  have  still  the  upper  end;  yet,  like 
great  oglios,  they  rather  make  a  shew  than  provoke 
appetite. — Sir  J.  Suckling. 

He  that  keeps  an  open  house,  should  consider 
that  there  are  oglios  of  guests,  as  well  as  of  dishes, 
and  that  the  liberty  of  a  common  table  is  as  good  as 
a  tacit  invitation  to  all  sorts  of  intruders.— Sir  R. 
L'Estrange. 

Ogre.  s.     [?] 

J .  Imaginary  monster  of  the  East. 

The  prince  heard  enough  to  convince  him  of  his 
danger,  and  then  perceived  that  the  lady,  who  called 
herself  the  daughter  of  an  Indian  king,  was  an 
ogress,  wife  to  one  of  those  savage  demons  called 
ogres,  who  stay  in  remote  places,  and  make  use  of  a 
thousand  wiles  to  surprize  and  devour  passengers. 
— Translation  of  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments. 

By  some  the  term  ogre  is  derived  from  Oegir,  one 
of  the  giants  in  the  Scandinavian  mythology,  while 
others  have  thought  that  it  has  been  borrowed  from 
the  Ogurs,  or  Onogurs,  a  savage  Asiatic  horde,  which 
overran  part  of  Europe  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century.  The  Italian  form  of  the  word  [orco] 
seems  to  point  to  the  Latin  orcus  as  its  origin. — 
Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art. 

2.  Frightful  object. 

'For  goodness  sake,  Mrs.  Todgers,'  interposed 
the  lively  Merry,  '  don't  call  him  a  gentleman. 
My  dear  Cherry,  Pinch  a  gentleman !  The 
idea !'...'  He's  the  most  hideous,  goggle-eyed 
creature,  Mrs.  Todgers,  in  existence,'  resumed 
Merry:  'quite  an  ogre.  The  ugliest,  awkwardest, 
frightfullest  being  you  can  imagine.' — C.  Dickens, 

f     Martin  Chuzslewit,  ch.  ix. 

Ogress,  s. 

1.  Female  ogre. 

(For  example  see  Ogre.) 

2.  In  Heraldry.     Cannon  balls  of  a  black 
colour. 

Argent,  two  bends  sable  between  two  ogresses. — 
Ashmole,  Berkshire,  ii.  417. 

Ohi.  interj.  An  exclamation  denoting  pain, 
sorrow,  or  surprise. 

Oh  me,  all  the  horse  have  got  over  the  river ;  what 
shall  we  do? — /.  Walton,  Ccmpleat  Angler. 

My  eyes  confess  it. 

My  every  action  speaks  my  heart  aloud ; 
But  oh,  the  madness  of  my  high  attempt 
Speaks  louder  yet !  Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  ii.  2. 

oidium.  s.  Mould,  or  mildew,  affecting  the 
grape.  See  extracts. 

Oidium  [is]  a  supposed  genus  of  Mucedines,  but 
very  probably  consisting  merely  of  imperfect  con- 
ditions of  more  complex  nature.  The  oidia  have 
recently  attracted  great  attention  on  account  of  the 
extraordinary  development  of  the  form  called  Oi- 
dium Tuckeri  on  the  vines  of  Europe  and  the  At- 
lantic islands.  This,  however,  like  Oidium  leucoco- 
nium  and  others,  appears  tobeonlytheconidiferous 
mycelium  of  an  erysiphe,  or  some  allied  plant. — 
Griffitlis  and  Henfrey,  Micrographic  Dictionary. 

One  genus  of  moulds  was  long  considered  as  pecu- 
'  liarly  destructive  to  living  vegetable  tissues,  and  the 
grape  mildew,  peach  mildew,  blanc  de  rosier,  &c., 
are  all  attributable  to  it:  but  it  has  already  been 
shown  that  these  supposed  species  of  oidium  are  not 
true  moulds,  but  merely  states  of  different  species 
of  erysiphe.  —  Berkeley,  Introduction  to  Cryplo- 
gamic  Botany,  §  318. 
Oil.  s.     [A.S.  ele ;  Lat.  oleum.'] 
1.  Fatty,  inflammable  animal  or  vegetable 
product  so  called,  the  best  known  repre- 
sentatives   of  the  class  being    whale  oil 
(animal)  and  olive  oil  (vegetable).     Gene- 
rally liquid  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 
They  are  either  fixed  or  volatile. 

After  this  expressed  oil,  we  made  trial  of  a  dis- 
tilled one;  and  for  that  pin-pose  made  choice  of  the 
common  oil  or  spirit.— Boyle. 
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The  vulgar  proverb, '  To  carry  coals  to  Newcastle,' 
local  and  idiomatic  as  it  appears,  however,  has  been 
borrowed  and  applied  by  ourselves ;  . . . '  To  carry 
oil  to  a  city  of  olives,'  a  similar  proverb,  occurs  in 
Greek. — /.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of  Literature,  Phi- 
losophy of  Proverbs. 

There  are  two  classes  of  oils  secreted  by  plants : 
the  one  contains  the  highly  volatile  or  essential  oils 
as  they  are  termed,  which  impart  the  fragrant  or 
disagreeable  odours  peculiar  to  different  plants ;  and 
the  other  the  fixed  oils,  such  as  those  extracted  from 
the  fruit  of  the  olive,  the  seeds  of  flax,  &c. . . .  The 
first  kind  are  generally  contained  in  spherical  or 
oblong  cells  in  the  leaves  and  cortical  parts  of 
plants ;  when  held  to  the  light  these  parts  appear  as 
if  they  were  punctured,  owing  to  the  superior  tran- 
sparency of  ihe  receptacles  in  which  the  oil  is  de- 
posited. . . .  These  are  rarely  found  in  the  cortical 
parts  like  the  others,  but  are  for  the  most  part  ex- 
tracted from  the  seed  or  its  envelopes,  and  some- 
times from  the  pericarp,  as  in  the  olive. — Henslow, 
Principles  of  Descriptive  and  Physiological  Botany, 
pt.  ii.  §§  20679. 

Natural  oils  are  divided  into  two  great  classes,  fat 
or  fixed  oils,  and  volatile  or  essential  oils.  [The] 
fat  or  fixed  oils  . . .  are  most  glycerides,  and  resolva- 
ble by  saponification  into  glycerine  and  certain  fatty 
acids,  chiefly  stearic,  palmitic,  and  oleic  acids. — 
Watts,  Dictionary  of  Chemistry. 

2.  Certain  hydrocarbons  agreeing  with  the 
true  oils  in  being  inflammable. 

The  term  Mineral  oils  is  applied  to  a  number  of 
oily  bodies  derived  from  lignite  and  bituminous 
bodies  either  by  natural  or  artificial  distillation. 
These  oils  are  used  partly  for  lubrication,  but  chiefly 
for  illumination.  One  of  the  most  important  of  the 
materials  manufactured  from  these  sources  is  pa- 
raffin oil. . . .  But  this  artificial  Mineral  oil  has  re- 
cently encountered  a  formidable  rival  in  native 
Coal  oil,  or  Rock  oil,  which  has  been  distilled  by 
nature  herself,  and  consequently  does  not  require 
those  preliminary  processes  which  oil  produced  from 
bituminous  coal  has  to  undergo.  These  discoveries 
have  been  made  principally  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  more  especially  in  Canada.  In  the 
latter  country  alone  no  less  than  twenty  million 
gallons  of  this  oil  have  been  obtained  from  wells, 
several  of  which  are  spouting  wells.  From  these 
the  oil  rises,  probably  from  the  pressure  of  gas,  to  a 
considerable  height  above  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
so  as  not  to  require  pumping.  The  twenty  millions 
of  gallons,  which  represent  the  annual  production 
of  the  Canadian  wells,  may,  upon  a  moderate  calcu- 
lation, be  said  to  furnish,  in  refined  oil  alone,  illu- 
minating material  equal  to  one  hundred  and  eighty 
millions  of  pounds  of  sperm  candles; — Frankland, 
in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Litera- 
ture, and  Art. 

3.  Oil  improperly  so  called,  e.g.  Oil  of  vitriol, 
i.e.  sulphuric  acid.     See  also  Glycerine, 
Olein,  Oleic,  Stearine,  Stearic. 

Add  oil  to  flame.     Excite,  stimulate. 

The  gauntlet  thus  fairly  flung  down  by  one  sibyl, 
was  caught  up  by  another,  ana  the  controversy  be- 
tween presbytery  and  episcopacy  raged,  roared,  or 
rather  screamed,  a  round  of  cinnamon-water  serv- 
ing only  like  oil  to  the  flame,  till  Jasper  entered  with 
the  plough-staff;  and  by  the  awe  of  his  presence, 
and  the  shame  of  misbehaving  '  before  the  stranger 
man,'  imposed  some  conditions  of  silence  upon  the 
disputants.— Sir  W.  Scott,  The  Pirate,  ch.  v. 

Oil  of  ben.     Oil  expressed  from  the  seeds  of 

Moringa  aptera. 
Oil  of  bricks.    Empyreumatic  oil  obtained  by 

soaking  a  brick  in  oil  and  distilling  it. 
Oil  of  palms.    Bribe.     See  Palm  of  hand 

(itching). 
Oil  of  whip.     Flogging. 

Now  for  to  cure  such  a  disease  as  this, 
The  oyl  of  whip  the  surest  medicine  is. 

Poor  Robin :  1693.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Oil.  v.  a.     Smear  or  lubricate  with  oil. 

The  men  fell  a  rubbing  of  armour,  which  a  great 
while  had  lain  oiled. — Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Amber  will  attract  straws  thus  oiled,  it  will  con- 
vert the  needles  of  dials,  made  either  of  brass'  or 
iron,  although  they  be  much  oiled,  for  in  those 
needles  consisting  free  upon  their  centre  there  can 
be  no  adhesion.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 
Swift  oils  many  a  spring  which  Harley  moves. 

Swift. 
olibag.  s.    Gland  secreting  oil. 

In  most  birds  there  is  only  one  gland ;  in  which 
are  divers  cells,  ending  in  two  or  three  larger  cells, 
lying  under  the  nipple  of  the  o ilbag.  —  Derham, 
Physico-  Theology. 

Oilcake,  s.  Residue  of  certain  seeds,  espe- 
cially flax  and  rape,  after  the  oil  has  been 
expressed,  used  for  fattening  cattle. 

There  was  a  dense  fog  too :  as  if  it  were  a  city  in 
the  clouds,  which  they  had  been  travelling  to  all 
night  up  a  magic  beanstalk  ;  and  there  was  a  thick 
crust  upon  the  pavement  like  oil-cake :  which  one 


of  the  outsides  (mad,  no  doubt)  said  to  another  (his 
keeper,  of  course),  was  Snow.  —  Dickens,  Martin 
Chuzzlewit,  ch.  viii. 

oilcloth,  s.     Strong  and  coarse  oilskin  for 

flooring. 

Olicolour.  s.     Colour  made    by    grinding 
coloured  substances  in  oil. 

OUcolours,  after  they  are  brought  to  their  due 
temper,  may  be  preserved  long  in  some  degree  of 
softness,  kept  all  the  while  under  water.— Boyle. 
oiliness.  s.     Attribute  suggested  by  Oily; 
unctuousness ;     greasiness ;     quality    ap- 
proaching to  that  of  oil. 

Basil  hath  fat  and  succulent  leaves ;  which  oili- 
ness, if  drawn  forth  by  the  sun,  will  make  a  very 
great  change. — Bacon. 

Smoke  from  unctuous  bodies  and  such  whose  oili- 
ness is  evident,  he  nameth  nidor.— Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

Chyle  has  the  same  principles  as  milk,  viscidity 
from  the  caseous  parts,  an  oiliness  from  the  butyra- 
ceous  parts,  and  an  acidity  from  the  tartareous. — 
Flayer. 

The  flesh  of  animals  which  live  upon  other  ani- 
mals, is  most  antiacid ;  though  offensive  to  the  sto- 
mach sometimes  by  reason  of  their  oiliness. — Ar- 
buthnot,  On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

Oilman,   s.     One  who  trades  in  oils   and 
pickles. 

Oil-mill,  s.     Mill  for  crushing  oil  seeds. 

He  thought  ...  he  would  show  himself  equal  to 
any  of  his  contemporaries  at  St.  Ogg's,  who  might 
consider  themselves  a  grade  above  him  in  society, 
because  their  fathers  were  professional  men,  or  had 
large  oil-mills. — George  Eliot  (signature),  The  Mill 
on  the  Floss,  b.  ii.  ch.  vii. 

Oilseed,  s.    Seed  of  a  plant  of  the  genus 

Guizotia  (species  oleifera). 
Oilskin,  s.  Cloth  rendered  waterproof  by 
oil;  finer  kind  of  Oilcloth,  used  as  cover- 
ings for  hats,  umbrellas,  &c. :  (in  the  ex- 
tracts used  adjectivally). 

He  had  some  reason  to  be  gruff,  for  if  he  had 
passed  the  day  in  a  waterfall,  he  could  scarcely  have 
been  wetter  than  he  was.  He  was  wrapped  up  to 
the  eyes  in  a  rough  blue  sailor's  coat,  and  had  an 
oilskin  hat  on,  from  the  capacious  brim  of  which 
the  rain  fell  trickling  down  upon  his  breast,  and 
back,  and  shoulders.  —  Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzle- 
wit, ch.  xliii. 

The  companion  of  Mr.  St.  Lys,  who  was  clad  in  a 
rough  great  coat,  and  was  shaking  the  wet  of  an  oil- 
skin hat  known  by  the  name  of  a '  south-wester,' 
advanced  and  said  to  her,  '  It  is  but  a  squall,  but  a 
very  severe  one  ;  I  would  recommend  you  to  stay  for 
a  few  minutes.' — B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  ii.  ch.  xiv. 

Oilstone,  s.     Whetstone. 

An  oylestone  or  a  barber's  whetstone  smeared 
with  oyle  or  spittle. — Nomenclator.  (Nares  by  H. 
and  W.) 

Oily.  adj. 

1 .  Consisting  of  oil ;  containing  oil ;  having 
the  qualities  of  oil. 

The  cloud,  if  it  were  oily  or  fatty,  will  not  dis- 
charge ;  not  because  it  sticketh  faster,  but  because 
air  preyeth  upon  water  and  flame,  and  fire  upon  oil. 
— Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Flame  is  grosser  than  gross  fire,  by  reason  of  the 
mixture  with  it  of  that  viscous  oily  matter,  which, 
being  drawn  out  of  the  wood  and  candle,  serves  for 
fewel.— Sir  K.  Digby. 

2.  Fatty  ;  greasy. 

This  oily  rascal  is  known  as  well  as  Paul's ; 
Go  call  him  forth. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  ii.  4. 

3.  Unctuous. 

'  How  now,  man,'  he  said ;  '  what  I  hast  thou  not  a 
word  of  oily  compliment  to  me  on  my  happy  mar- 
riage ?— not  a  word  of  most  philosophical  consola- 
tion on  my  disgrace  at  Court  ?  '—Sir  W.  Scott,  For- 
tunes of  Nigel,  ch.  xxxiv. 

His  very  throat  was  moral.  You  saw  a  great  deal  of 
it. ...  It  seemed  to  say,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Pecksniff, 
'  There  is  no  deception,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  all  is 
peace,  a  holy  calm  pervades  me.'  So  did  his  hair. 
...  So  did  his  person,  which  was  sleek  though  free 
from  corpulency.  So  did  his  manner,  which  was 
soft  and  oily.  In  a  word,  even  his  plain  black  suit, 
and  state  of  widower,  and  dangling  double  eye-glass, 
all  tended  to  the  same  purpose,  and  cried  aloud 
'  Behold  the  moral  Pecksniff.'  —  Dickens,  Martin 
Chuzzlewit,  ch.  ii. 

Oilypalm.  s.     Palm  yielding  the  cocoa-nut 
oil. 

The  oilypalm  grows  as  high  as  the  mainmast  of  a 
ship.  The  inhabitants  make  an  oil  from  the  pulp  of 
the  fruit,  and  draw  a  wine  from  the  body  of  the 
trees,  which  inebriates  ;  and  with  the  rind  of  these 
trees  they  make  mats  to  lie  on.— Miller,  Gardener's 
Dictionary. 
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Oint.  v.  a.  [N.Fr.  oincter,  ointer,  from  Lat. 
uncttis.']  Anoint;  smear  with  something 
unctuous. 

Ointing  [them]  with  honey  in  the  sun. 

Blount,  Voyage  to  the  Levant,  p.  94 :  1650. 
They  oint  their  naked  limbs  with  inother'd  oil, 
Or  from  the  founts  where  living  sulphurs  boil, 
They  mix  a  medicine  to  foment  their  limbs. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iii.  683. 

Ointment,  s.  Unguent;  unctuous  matter 
to  smear  anything. 

Life  and  long  health  that  gracious  ointment  gave, 
And  deadly  wounds  could  heal,  and  rear  again 
The  senseless  corpse  appointed  for  the  grave. 

Spenser. 

He  admitted  that  two  years  since  ...  he  was  sud- 
denly afflicted  with  a  sore  disease,  while  labouring 
for  Isaac  the  rich  Jew, . .  .  that  he  had  been  unable 
to  stir  from  his  bed  until  the  remedies  applied  by 
Rebecca's  directions,  and  especially  a  warming  and 
spicy-smelling  balsam,  had  in  some  degree  restored 
him  to  the  use  of  his  limbs.  Moreover,  he  said,  she 
had  given  him  a  pot  of  that  precious  ointment,  and 
furnished  him  with  a  piece  of  money  withal,  to  re- 
turn to  the  house  of  his  father,  near  to  Temple- 
stowe. — Sir  W.  Scott,  Ivanhoe,  ch.  xxxviii. 

Oker.  .«.     Same  as  Ochre. 

And  Klaius  taking  for  his  younglings  cark, 
Lest  greedy  eyes  to  them  might  challenge  lay, 
Busy  with  oJter  did  their  shoulders  mark. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Red  oker  is  one  of  the  most  heavy  colours ;  yellow 
oker  is  not  so,  because  it  is  clearer.— Dryden,  Trans- 
lation of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

Old.  adj.     [A.S.  eald.'] 

1.  Past  the  middle  part  of  life ;  not  young. 

He  woos  both  high  and  low,  both  rich  and  poor. 
Both  young  and  old,  one  with  another,  Ford. 

Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  1. 
'Tis  greatly  wise  to  know,  before  we're  told, 
The  melancholy  news  that  we  grow  old. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  v.  499. 

2.  Decayed  by  time. 

Thy  raiment  waxed  not  old  upon  thee.— Deuter- 
onomy, viii.  4. 

3.  Of  long  continuance  ;  begun  long  ago. 

When  Gardiner  was  sent  over  as  ambassador  into 
France,  with  great  pomp,  he  spoke  to  an  old  ac- 
quaintance of  his  that  came  to  take  his  leave  of  him. 
— Camden,  Remains. 

4.  Not  new. 

Ye  shall  eat  old  store  and  bring  forth  the  old 
because  of  the  new. — Leviticus,  xxvi.  10. 

The  vine  beareth  more  grapes  when  it  is  young  ; 
but  grapes  that  make  better  wine  when  it  is  old ; 
for  that  the  juice  is  better  concocted.— Bacon,  Na- 
tural and  Experimental  History. 

5.  Ancient ;  not  modern. 

The  Genoese  are  cunning,  industrious,  and  inured 
to  hardship ;  which  was  the  character  of  the  old 
Liguriaus. — Addison. 

6.  Of  any  specified  duration. 

How  old  art  thou  ?— Not  so  young,  sir,  to  love  a 
woman  for  singing ;  nor  so  old  to  doat  on  her  for 
anything.  I  have  years  on  my  back  forty-eight. — 
Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  4. 

Plead  you  to  me,  fair  dame  P  I  know  you  not, 
In  Ephesus  I  am  but  two  hours  old, 
As  strange  unto  your  town  as  to  your  talk. 

Id.,  Comedy  of  Errors,  ii.  2. 
He  did  enfold 

Within  an  oxe  hide,  flea'd  at  nine  years  old, 
All  the  airie  blasts,  that  were  of  stormie  kinds. 

Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  b.  x. 

Any  man  that  shall  live  to  see  thirty  persons 
descended  of  his  body  alive  together,  and  all  above 
three  years  old,  makes  this  feast,  which  is  done  at 
the  cost  of  the  state.— Bacon. 

7.  Subsisting  before  something  else. 

Equal  society  with  them  to  hold, 
Thou  need'st  not  make  new  sonjrs,  but  sing  the  old. 

Cowley. 

The  Latian  king,  unless  he  shall  submit, 
Own  his  old  promise,  and  his  new  forget, 
Let  him  in  arms  the  power  of  Turn  us  prove. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  jEneid,  vii.  609. 

He  must  live  in  danger  of  his  house  falling  about 
his  ears,  and  will  find  it  cheaper  to  build  it  from 
the  ground  in  a  new  form ;  which  may  be  not  so 
convenient  as  the  old. — Swift. 

8.  Long  practised. 

Then  said  I  unto  her  that  was  old  in  adulteries, 
Will  they  now  commit  whoredoms  with  her?  — 
Ezekiel,  xxiii.  43. 

'  Now  you  upbraid  me,'  said  the  count,  unruffled 
by  her  sudden  passion, '  because  1  gave  you  in  mar- 
riage to  a  man  young  and  noble  K— '  O'd  in  vices, 
and  mean  of  soul  \'—Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  viii. 
ch.  ii. 

9.  Original. 

Maggie,  almost  choked  with  mingled  grief  and 
anger,  left  the  room  and  took  her  old  place  on  her 
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father's  bed.— George  Eliot  (signature),  TJie  Mill  on 
t!it  flims,  b.  iii.  ch.  ii. 

10.  More  than  enough  ;  superabundant.  Ob- 
solete. 

I  shall  have  old  laughing. 

Tragedy  of  Suliman  find  Perseda:  1559. 
Here  will  be  old  ntis:   it  will  be  an  excellent 
stratagem. — Shakespear.  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  ii.  4. 

Here's  a  knocking  indeed  ;  if  a  man  were  porter 
of  hell  gate,  he  should  have  old  turning  the  key.— 
/(/.,  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 
Of  old.    Long  ago  ;  from  ancient  times. 

These  things  they  cancel,  as  having  been  insti- 
tuted in  regard  of  occasions  peculiar  to  the  times  of 
old,  and  as  being  now  superfluous.— Hooker,  Ecde- 
siisstical  Polity. 

Whether  such  virtue  spent  of  old  now  faild 
More  angels  to  create. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  145. 
A  land  there  is,  Hesperia  named  of  old, 
The  soil  is  fruitful,  and  the  men  are  bold. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  iii.  221. 
In  days  of  old  there  lived  of  mighty  fame. 
A  valiant  prince.          Id.,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  i.  1. 
Old  show.     Game  so  called. 

The  play  called  King-by-your-leave,  or  the  Old 
Shewe. — Nomenclator.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Old  song.  Mere  trifle.  Term  combined 
with  buy  or  sell,  denoting  a  trifling,  inade- 
quate, or  merely  nominal  price. 

'  It  isn't  to  be  looked  for,"  said  uncle  Pullet,  with 
unwonted  independence  of  idea, '  as  your  own  fa- 
mily should  pay  more  for  things  mr_ they'll  fetch. 
They  may  go  for  an  old  song  by  auction.' . . . '  You 
would  not  like  your  chany  (china)  to  go  for  an  old 
song  and  be  broke  to  pieces,  thouch  yours  has  got 
no  colour  in  it,  Jane.'—  George  Eliot  (signature), 
The  Mill  on  the  Floss,  b.  iii.  ch.  iii. 
Old  world.  Obsolete. 

'  Oh,  the  time  permits  not  your  old  world  service,' 
said  Lord  Daltrarno ;  '  we  have  now  no  daily  insur- 
rections, no  nightly  attempts  at  assassination,  as 
were  the  fashion  in  the  Scottish  court.'— Sir  W. 
Scott,  Fortunes  of  Nigel. 

Olden,  ad;'.  Ancient :  (generally  in  combi- 
nation with  time). 

Blood  hath  been  shed  ere  now,  i'th'  olden  time, 
Ere  human  statute  purged  the  gen'ral  weal. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

Oldfashioned.  adj.  Formed  according  to 
obsolete  custom. 

Some  are  offended  that  I  turned  these  tales  into 
modern  English  ;  because  they  look  on  Chaucer  as 
a  dry,  oldfashioned  wit,  not  worth  reviving.  — 
Dryden,  Preface  to  the  Tales  and  Fables. 

He  is  one  of  those  oldfashioned  men  of  wit  and 
pleasure,  that  shews  his  parts  by  raillery  on  mar- 
riage.— Addison. 
Oldish,  adj.     Somewhat  old. 

'Beef!'  said  his  companion,  screwing  a  pinch- 
beck glass  into  his  right  eye.  '  Beet';— mottled, 
cowey  — humph  !  Lamb  ;  — .  Mis/i  — rawish— mut- 
tony —  humph  !  Pie  ;  —  stnJish.  Veal  ?  —  no,  pork. 
All'!— what  will  you  have?'— Lord  Lytton,  Tlie 
Caxtans,  pt.  iv.  ch.  iii. 

Oldness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Old; 
old  age;  antiquity;  not  newness;  quality 
of  being  old. 

We  should  serve  in  newness  of  spirit,  and  not  in 
the  oldness  of  the  letter.— Romans,  vii.  6. 

This  policy  and  reverence  of  age  makes  the 
world  bitter  to  the  best  of  our  times;  keeps  our 
fortunes  from  us  till  our  oldness  cannot  relish  them. 
—Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  2,  letter. 

Oldsaid.  adj.  Long  since  said ;  reported  of 
old.  Obsolete. 

To  kirk  the  nar,  from  God  more  far, 
Has  been  an  old-said  saw. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar,  July. 

Oldwife.  s. 

1.  Contemptuous  name  for   an  old  prating 
woman. 

Refuse  profane  and  old-wives'  fables.— 1  Timothy, 
iv.  7- 

Countrymen  lighten  their  toiling,  oldwioes  their 
spinning,  mariners  their  labours,  soldiers  their  dan- 
gers, by  their  several  musical  harmonies.— Fotlierby, 
Athfomastix,  p.  334. 

She  did  gallop  at  an  oldwife's  rate. 

Fanshaw,  Poems,  p.  297  :  1670. 

2.  Fish  so  called,  Wrasse. 
Oleaginous,  adj.    Having  the  character  of 

oil. 

The  sap  when  it  first  enters  the  root,  is  earthy, 
watery,  poor,  and  scarce  oleaginous.— Arbulhnot, 
On  the  Mature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  non-azotized  division  of  the 
organic  compounds  entering  into  the  composition 
of  the  animal  fabric  ;  and  the  first  group  to  be 
noticed,  as  connecting  the  histogeiietic  substances 
with  the  mere  coinbustive  materials,  is  that  of  the 
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olfafiinmin  or  fatty  matters.  These  arc  pre-omi- 
nently  remarkable  for  the  small  amount  of  oxygen 
which  enters  into  their  composition,  and  for  con- 
tain ing  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  nearly  equivalent 
proportions;  they  are  soluble  in  ether  and  not  alco- 
hol ;  but  they  are  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol  and  in 
water.  Fatty  substances  are  ranked  as  saponitiable 
or  non-saponiflable,  according  as  they  are  or  are  not 
decomposed  by  strong  bases,  such  as  alkalies  or  the 
oxide  of  lead.  When  this  decomposition  takes  place 
the  fatty  matter  is  separated  into  two  constituents; 
an  acid,  which  unites  with  the  stronger  base  to  form 
a  soap  or  a  plaster ;  and  a  weak  base,  which  is  set 
free. — Dr.  Carpenter,  Principles  of  Human,  Physi- 
ology, §  36. 

Oleaginousness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Oleaginous;  oiliness. 

In  speaking  of  the  oleaginousness  of  urinous 
spirits,  I  employ  the  word  most  rather  than  all. — 
— Boyle.  . 

Oleander,  s.  In  Botany.  Flowering  shrub 
so  called. 

The  oleander  (Nerium  oleander)  is  propagated 
readily  by  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  wood,  set  in 
sand  in  a  moderately  warm  pit.  Cuttings  of  older 
wood  strike  roots  rapidly,  if  their  ends  are  immersed 
in  a  phial  of  water.  The  soil  best  for  these  is  peat 
and  loam,  enriched  with  cow  manure,  with  a  little 
leafmould.  Their  growth  is  easy,  but  their  flower- 
ing is  not  so :  and  this  is  more  to  be  regretted,  see- 
ing they  are  exceedingly  beautiful,  and,  according  to 
nursery  catalogues,  exceedingly  numerous  in  varie- 
ties. The  oleander  naturally  occupies  a  vast  geo- 
graphical range,  being  abundant  in  many  parts  of 
Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia ;  nevertheless,  it  is  found 
in  very  similar  situations  in  them  all ;  namely,  the 
margins  of  brooks,  lakes,  and  rivers,  enjoying  a  hot 
dry  summer,  inundated  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  ortwo 
while  coming  into  flower,  and  with  a  comparatively 
cool  winter.  Its  natural  soil  is  a  rich,  deep,  alluvial 
deposit.  Under  such  conditions,  oleanders  have 
three  extremes  :  soil  extremely  rich,  extreme  drought 
during  five  or  six  months  in  the  year,  and  saturated 
with  water  after  the  blossom  buds  are  formed. 
These  are  the  really  true  guides  to  the  proper  culti- 
vation of  the  oleander.  —  Macintosh,  Book  of  tlte 
Garden. 

Oleaster,  s.    [Lat.]    In  Botany.    Wild  olive. 
Oleaster  [or]  wild  olive  [is]  a  species  of  olive.  It  is 
a  native  of  Italy,  but  will  endure  the  cold  of  our 
climate,  and  grow  to  the  height  of  sixteen  or  eigh- 
teen feet.    It  blooms  in  June,  and  perfumes  the 
circumambient  air  to   a   great   distance. — Miller, 
Gardener's  Dictionary. 
oieate.    s.      In    Chemistry.      Salt  of  oleic 

acid.     See  Olein. 

Olefiant.  adj.  Causing  a  smell,  scent,  odour, 
or  stink:  generally  the  latter ;  i.e. suggest- 
ing something  disagreeable  :  (specially  ap- 
plied in  Chemistry  to  a  mixture  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen). 

This  gas  was  discovered  in  1796,  by  certain  asso- 
ciated Dutch  chemists,  who  gave  it  the  name  of 
olefiant  gas,  because  it  forms  with  chlorine  a  com- 
pound having  the  appearance  of  an  oil,  from  which 
the  chlorides  of  carbon  were  afterwards  derived. 
This  gas  is  prepared  by  heating  together  one  measure 
of  strong  alcohol  with  three  measures  of  oil  of 
vitriol  in  a  capacious  retort,  till  the  liquid  becomes 
black  and  effervescence  begins,  and  maintaining  it 
at  that  particular  temperature.  It  is  collected  over 
water,  which  deprives  it  of  a  portion  of  ether  vapour 
and  sulphurous  acid,  with  which  it  is  accompanied. 
Olefiant  gas  burns  with  a  white  flame,  and  contains 
a  large  quantity  of  combustible  matter  in  a  given 
volume.  It  consists  of  eight  volumes  of  carbon 
vapour  and  eight  of  hydrogen,  condensed  into  four 
volumes,  which  gives  for  its  density  981.  It  is  now 
viewed  as  a  compound  of  the  organic  radical  acetyl 
with  hydrogen,  which  is  expressed  in  the  rational 
formula  stated  above.  Several  other  compounds  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen  exist,  but  they  will  be  studied 
with  most  advantage  under  organic  chemistry,  to 
which  they  properly  belong.— Graham,  Elements  of 
Cliemistry. 

oleic.  adj.  One  of  the  acids  of  oil.  See  ex- 
tract, also  Oil  and  Olein. 

Oleic  acid,  like  olein,  is  liquid  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, and  is  a  limpid  oily  fluid,  having  neither 
taste  nor  smell, and  exerting  no  action  upon  litmus. 
In  this  state,  when  freely  exposed  to  the  atmosphere, 
it  absorbs  twenty  times  its  volume  of  oxygen,  with- 
out giving  off  carbonic  acid,  and  becomes  changed 
into  a  thicker  fluid  which  reddens  litmus;  so  that 
oleic  acid  usually  exhibits  this  reaction,  unless 
special  care  have  been  taken  to  obtain  it  in  a  state 
of  purity.  When  cooled  down  to  about  43°,  how- 
ever, oleic  acid  solidifies  into  a  hard  white  crystal- 
line mass,  which  remains  unaffected  by  exposure  to 
the  atmosphere.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  at  ordinary 
temperatures ;  but  crystallizes  out  of  this  solution 
in  long  needles,  when  it  is  exposed  to  extreme  cold. 
— Dr.  Carpenter,  Principles  of  Human  Physiology, 
,  §  38. 

Olein.  s.     Oieate  of  glyceryl. 
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Olein  exists  in  small  quantity  in  the  solid  fats,  but 
constitutes  the  principal  part  of  the  fixed  oils;  and 
the  tendency  of  these  to  solidification  by  cold  de- 
pends upon  the  amount  of  stearin  or  margarin 
which  they  may  contain.  When  separated  from 
these,  it  is  a  simple  colourless  oil,  which  has  a  pecu- 
liar tendency  to  become  rancid  on  exposure  to  the 
air. — Dr.  Carpenter,  Principles  of  Human  Physi- 
ology,  §37:  18f,7. 

The  properties  of  olein  differ  somewhat  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  fat  from  which  it  is  extracted, 
and  the  mode  of  preparation,  but,  when  properly 
prepared,  it  is  colourless,  void  of  taste  and  smell, 
insoluble  in  water,  very  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol 
and  ether,  and  of  a  density  between  0"90  and  0  93. 
It  burns  with  a  very  bright  flame.  When  saponified 
with  potash  it  yields  glycerin  and  oieate  of  potas- 
sium.— Watts,  Dictionary  of  Chemistry. 

Oleose.  adj.  [Lat.  oleosus.'}  Abounding  in 
oil :  (in  the  extract,  having  the  nature  or 
character  of  oil). 

Rain  water  may  be  endued  with  some  vegetating 
or  prolifick  virtue,  derived  from  some  saline  or  oleose 
particles  it  contains.— Bay,  On  tlte  Wisdom  of  God 
'manifested  in  tlie  Works  of  the  Creation. 
Oleous.  adj.     Oily. 

In  falcons  is  a  small  quantity  of  gall,  the  oleous 
parts  of  the  chyle  being  spent  most  on  the  fat. — 
Floyer,  Preternatural  State  of  the  Animal  Hu- 
mours. 

Oleraceous.  adj.  [Lat.  oleraceus,  from  olus, 
oleris  =  vegetable.]     Resembling  potherbs. 
It  [mustard]  is  the  smallest  of  seeds  of  plants  apt 
to  grow  unto  a  lignous  substance,  and  from  an 
herby  and  oleraceous  vegetable  to  become  a  kind  of 
tree.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Miscellanies,  p.  28. 
C  If  act.  v.  a.     Smell.     Rare ;  rhetorical. 

There  is  a  Machiavellian  plot, 
Tho'  every  nare  olfact  it  not. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  1,  741. 

Olfactory,  adj.  Having  the  sense  of  smell- 
ing. 

Effluvias,  or  invisible  particles  that  come  from, 
bodies  at  a  distance,  immediately  affect  the  olfac- 
tory nerves. — Locke. 

At  the  base  of  the  brain  in  man,  concealed  by  the 
cerebral  hemispheres,  but  still  readily  distinguish- 
able from  them,  we  find  a  series  of  ganglionic 
masses,  which  are  in  direct  connection  with  the 
nerves  of  sensation,  and  which  appear  to  have  func- 
tions quite  independent  of  those  of  the  other  com- 
ponents of  the  encephalon.  Thus,  anteriorly  we 
have  the  olfactive  ganglia,  in  what  are  commonly 
termed  the  bulbous  expansions  of  the  olfactive 
nerve.  That  these  are  real  ganglia  is  proved  by  their 
containing  grey  or  vesicular  substance,  and  their 
separation  from  the  general  mass  of  the  encephalon, 
by  the  peduncles  or  footstalks  commonly  termed 
the  trunks  of  the  olfactory  nerves,  which  finds  its 
analogy  in  many  species  of  fish.  The  ganglionic  na- 
ture of  these  masses  is  more  evident  in  many  of  the 
lower  mammalia,  in  which  the  organ  of  smell  is 
highly  developed,  than  it  is  in  man,  whose  olfactive 
powers  are  moderate. — Dr.  Carpenter,  Principles 
of  Human  Physiology,  §  729. 

Olibanum.  s.  In  Pharmacy.  Gum  resin  so 
called,  the  product  of  Boswellia  thurifera. 

Olibanum  was  the  frankincense  used  by  the 
ancients  in  their  religious  ceremonies.  It  is  the 
Lebonah  of  the  Hebrews,  the  Lubdn  of  the  Arabs. 
. .  .  The  substance  called  on  the  Continent  African 
or  Arabian  olibanum  (Olibanum  arabicum)  is  rarely 
met  with  in  this  country.  It  consists  of  smaller 
tears  than  those  of  the  Indian  variety.  They  are 
yellowish  or  reddish,  and  intermixed  with  crystals 
of  carbonate  of  lime.  Some  have  supposed  it' to  be 
the  produce  of  Juniperus,  some  of  an  Amyris.  others 
of  Boswellia  glabra,  which  Roxburgh  says  yields  a 
substance  used  as  an  incense  and  a  pitch  in  India. 
. . .  Olibanum  is  regarded  as  a  stimulant  of  the  same 
kind  as  the  resins  or  oleo-resins.  Uses. — It  is  rarely 
employed  internally.  Formerly  it  was  used  to  re- 
strain excessive  discharges  from  the  mucous-mem- 
branes. Thus  it  was  given  in  chronic  diarrhoea,  old 
catarrhs,  but  more  especially  in  leucorrhcea  and 
gleet.  It  was  also  administered  in  affections  of  the 
chest ;  as  hemoptysis.  It  has  been  used  as  an  in- 
gredient of  stimulating  plasters.  As  a  fumigating 
agent  it  is  employed  to  overpower  unpleasant  odours, 
and  to  destroy  noxious  vapours.— Pcreira,  Elements 
of  Materia  Medica  and.  Therapeutics. 
Olid.  adj.  [Lat.  olidus.'}  Stinking  ;  fetid. 

The  lixt  salt  would  have  been  not  unlike  that  of 
men's  urine;  of  which  olid  and  despicable  liquor  I 
choose  to  make  an  instance,  because  chemists  aro 
not  wont  to  take  care  for  extracting  the  fixt  salt  of 
it.— Boyle. 

oiidous.  adj.    Same  as  Olid. 

In  a  civet  cat  a  different  and  offensive  odour  pro- 
ceeds partly  from  its  food,  that  being  especially  fish, 
whereof  this  humour  may  be  a  garous  excretion  and 
oiidous  separation.— Sir  T.  Browne. 
Oligarchic,    adj.     [Gr.    oAr/o<;  =  few  +  apxij  «= 
government.]     Oligarchical. 
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For  at  least  two  centuries  municipal  government 
in  England  had  passed  into  a  mere  mockery;  al- 
most every  town  was  governed  by  the  small  self- 
electing  clique  of  a  close  corporation  ;  great  centres 
of  trade  and  commerce  were  handed  over  to  the  un- 
controlled domination  of  petty  oligarchies,  who 
ruled  with  all  the  pride,  the  greed,  and  the  corrup- 
tion of  oligarchies. . . .  The  very  name,  in  fact,  of 
corporations  had  become  abhorred,  and  it  was  na- 
tural enough  that  the  first  fury  of  the  reformed 
municipalities  should  vent  itself  on  processions  and 
insignia  which  they  associated  with  a  merely  oli- 
garchic and  corrupt  past. — Saturday  Review,  No- 
vember 23, 1S67. 

Oligarchical,  adj.  Belonging  to  or  denoting 
an  oligarchy. 

I  cannot  by  royal  favour,  or  by  popular  delusion, 
or  by  oligarchical  cabal,  elevate  myself  above  a  cer- 
tain very  limited  point. — Burke,  Speech  in  Parlia- 
ment: 1782. 

Oligarchy,  s.  [Gr.  6Xiyapx'a-]  Form  of 
government  which  places  the  supreme 
power  in  a  small  number ;  close  aristo- 
cracy. 

The  worst  kind  of  oligarchy,  is,  when  men  are 
governed  indeed  by  a  few,  and  yet  are  not  taught  to 
know  what  those  few  be  whom  they  should  obey. — 
Sir  P.  Sidney. 

We  have  no  aristocracies  but  in  contemplation ; 
all  oligarchies,  wherein  a  few  men  domineer,  do 
what  they  list. — Burton. 

After  the  expedition  into  Sicily,  the  Athenians 
chose  four  hundred  men  for  administration  of  af- 
fairs, who  became  a  body  of  tyrants,  and  were  called 
an  oligarchy,  or  tyranny  of  the  few ;  under  which 
hateful  denomination  they  were  soon  after  deposed. 
f  —Swift. 

Olio.  s.    Same  as  Oglio. 

Ben  Jonson,  in  his  Sejanus  and  Catiline,  has 
given  us  this  olio  of  a  play,  this  unnatural  mixture 
of  comedy  and  tragedy. — Dryden,  Essay  on  Dra- 
matick  Poetry. 

I  am  in  a  very  chaos,  to  think  I  should  so  forget 
myself:  but  I  have  such  an  olio  of  affairs,  I  know 
not  what  to  do. — Congreve,  Way  of  the  World. 
Olitory.  s.    [Lat.  olitorius,  olus. — see  Oler- 
aceous.]     Belonging  to  the  kitchen  gar- 
den. 

Gather  your  olitory  seeds.— Evelyn,  Kalendar. 
Olivaster.  adj.     Olive  brown. 

The  countries  of  the  Abyssenes,  Barbary,  and 
Peru,  where  they  are  tawny,  olivaster,  and  pale,  are 
generally  more  sandy. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Expe- 
rimental History. 

The  Bannyans  are  olivaster,  or  of  a  tawny  com- 
plexion.— Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of  •some  Years' 
Travels  into  Africa  and  tlie  Great  Asia,  p.  45. 
Olivary,  adj.     In  Anatomy.     Olive-shaped. 

The  olivary  bodies  are  composed  of  fibrous 
strands,  enclosing  a  grey  nucleus  on  either  side. 
The  upward  continuation  of  the  former  divides 
while  passing  through  the  pons  varolii,  into  two 
bands,  one  of  which  proceeds  upwards  and  for- 
wards as  a  part  of  the  '  motor  tract '  of  the  crus 
cerebri,  whilst  the  other  proceeds  upwards  and 
backwards  to  reach  the  corpora  quadrigemina  The 
olivary  columns  are  continuous  inferiorly  with  the 
anterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord ;  and  afford  at- 
tachments to  the  anterior  roots  of  the  first  and  se- 
cond cervical  nerves.  The  vesicular  nucleus,  which 
is  known  as  the  corpus  dentatum,  seems  to  be  es- 
pecially connected  with  the  origins  of  the  nerves 
concerned  in  the  regulation  of  the  movements  of 
the  tongue  ;  thus,  we  find  that  anteriorly  a  portion 
of  the  roots  of  the  hypoglossal,  which  is  the  motor 
nerve  of  the  tongue,  issue  from  it ;  whilst  poste- 
riorly a  portion  of  "the  roots  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal, 
which  is  one  of  the  sensory  nerves  of  that  organ, 
seem  to  terminate  in  it.— Dr.  Carpenter,  Principles 
of  Human  Physiology. 
Olive,  s.  [Lat.  oliva.']  Fruit  so  called. 

It  is  laid  out  into  a  grove,  a  vineyard,  and  an  allot- 
ment for  olives  and  herbs. — Broome. 

The  leaves  are  for  the  most  part  oblong  and  ever- 
green ;  the  flower  consists  of  one  leaf,  the  lower 
part  of  which  is  hollowed,  but  the  upper  part  is  di- 
vided into  four  parts ;  the  ovary,  which  is  fixed  in 
the  centre  of  the  flower  cup,  becomes  an  oval,  soft, 
pulpy  fruit,  abounding  with  a  fat  liquor  inclosing  a 
tard  rough  stone. — Miller,  Gardener's  Dictionary. 

Common  both  as  the  first  element  of  a 
compound,  and  with  an  adjectival  con- 
struction. 

The  seventh  year  thou  shalt  let  it  rest ...  in  like 
manner  thou  shalt  deal  with  thy  vineyard  and  olive 
yard. — Exod'M,  xxxiii.  11. 

To  thee  the  heavens,  in  thy  nativity, 
Adjudged  an  olive  branch  and  laurel  crown, 
As  likely  to  be  blest  in  peace  and  -war. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iv.  6. 

Tn  the  purlieus  of  this  forest,  stands 
A  sheepcote  fenced  about  with  olive  trees. 

Id.,  As  you  like  it,  iv.  3. 

Mutuscans  from  their  oJice-bearing  town. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  jEneid,  vii.  980. 
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Olive-branch,  s. 

1.  Brunch  of  the  olive. 

Go  forth  unto  the  mount,  and  fetch  olive-branches 
. . .  and  branches  of  thick  trees,  to  make  booths  as 
it  is  written. — Neliemiah,  viii.  15. 

2.  Figuratively.     Children:   (often plural). 

Thy  wife  shall  be  as  the  fruitful  vine:  upon  the 
•walls  of  thine  house ;  Thy  children  like  the  olive- 
branches:  round  about  thy  table. — Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  Psalms,  cxxviii.  3,  in  Marriage  Service. 

From  the  following. 

Thy  wife  shall  be  as  a  fruitful  vine  by  the  sides  of 
thine  housev;  thy  children  like  olive  plants  round 
about  thy  table.— Psalms,  cxxviii.  3. 

In  the  following  extract  the  speaker  seems 
to  correct  himself  for  the  use  of  a  scrip- 
tural term. 

'I  have  a  summons  here  to  repair  to  London;  on 
professional  business,  my  dear  Martin ;  strictly  on 
professional  business;  and  I  promised  my  girls, long 
ago,  that  whenever  that  happened  again,  they  should 
accompany  me.  We  shall  go  forth  to-night  by.the 
heavy  coach— like  the  dove  of  old,  my  dear  Martin 
— and  it  will  be  a  week  before  we  again  deposit  our 
olive-branchef,  in  the  passage.  When  I  say  olive- 
branches'  observed  Mr.  Pecksniff,  in  explanation, '  I 
mean  our  unpretending  luggage.' — Dickens,  Martin 
Chuzzlewit,  ch.  vi. 

Olived.  adj.     Decorated  with  olive  trees. 

Green  as  of  old  each  olived  portal  smiles, 
And  still  the  Graces  build  my  Grecian  piles  : 
My  Gothic  spires  in  ancient  glory  rise, 
And  dare  with  wonted  pride  to  rush  into  the  skies. 
T.  Warton,  Triumph  of  Isis. 
Olla  podrida  (the  Tr.  potpourri),  s.  Medley. 

I  was  at  an  olla  podrida  of  his  making. — B.  Jonson, 
Staple  of  News. 

Not  to  tax  him  for  want  of  elegance  as  a  courtier, 
in  writing  oglio  for  olla,  the  Spanish  word. — Hilton, 
Eiconoclastes,  §  15. 

Olla,  a  pot  to  boil  meat  in.  It  is  also  taken  for 
the  meat  boiled  in  the  pot.  Olla  podrida  properly 
consists  in  beef,  mutton,  bacon,  hogsfeet,  pullet, 
partridge,  black  puddings,  saucidges,  garvancos,  a 
sort  of  Spanish  peas,  turkies  and  cabbage,  all  very 
well  boiled,  or  rather  stewed  together,  and  duly 
seasoned  with  salt  or  spice. — Captain  John  Stevens, 
New  Spanish  and  English  Dictionary :  1726. 

Olympiad.  s.  [Gr.  oXv^mac,  -«&>£.]  Grecian 
epoch ;  space  of  four  years. 

The  Olympick  games  were  celebrated  every  fifth 
year ;  and  the  interval  was  called  an  olympiad-,  con- 
sisting of  four  Julian  years.— Gregory,  Posthuma, 
p.  151. 

The  same  was  three  hundred  and  sixteen  years 
before  the  first  olympiad,  the  reckoning  of  the  an- 
nals of  the  Greeks. — Donne,  History  of  tlie  Septua- 
gint,  p.  209. 

Ombre,  s.  [Spanish,  hombre.']  Game  of  cards 
played  by  three. 

He  would  willingly  carry  her  to  the  play;  but  she 
had  rather  go  to  lady  Centaure's  and  play  at  ombre. 
—Tatter. 

When  ombre  calls,  his  hand  and  heart  are  free, 
And,  join'd  to  two,  he  fails  not  to  make  three. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  iv.  83. 

Omega,  s.  [Gr.  w  =  o  +  jusy«  =  great.]  Last 
letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  therefore 
taken  in  the  Holy  Scripture  for  the  last. 

I  am  alpha  and  omega,  the  beginning  and  the 
ending. — Revelations,  i.  8. 

Omelet,  s.  [Fr.  omelette,  or  amelette.~\  Kind 
of  pancake  made  with  eggs. 

Clary,  when  tender,  not  to  be  rejected,  and,  in 
omlets,  made  up  with  cream. — Evelyn,  Acetaria, 
§16. 

Omen.  s.  [Lat.]  Sign  good  or  bad ;  pro- 
gnostic. 

Hammond  would  steal  from  his  fellows  into  places 
of  privacy,  there  to  say  his  prayers,  omens  of  his 
future  pacifick  temper  and  eminent  devotion. — 
BisJwp  Fell,  Life  of  Hammond. 

When  young  kings  begin  with  scorn  of  justice, 
They  make  an  omen  to  their  after  reign. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  v.  2. 
The  speech  had  omen  that  the  Trojan  race 
Should  find  repose,  and  this  the  time  and  place. 

Id.,  Translation  of 'the  jEneid,  vii.  160. 
Choose  out  other  smiling  hours, 
Such  as  have  lucky  omens  shed 
O'er  forming  laws  and  empires  rising.  Prior. 

Omened,  adj.     Containing  prognostics. 

Fame  may  prove, 

Or  omen'd  voice,  the  messenger  of  Jove, 
Propitious  to  the  search. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey. 

Omental.  adj.  Relating  to,  connected  with, 
the  omentum. 

In  the  intervening  membrane  were  situated  a 
number  of  small  dark  glandular  bodies  from  the  size 
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of  a  horse-bean  to  that  of  a  pea,  resembling  the 
omentolsplenules  in  the  porpoise.— Owen,  Anatomy 
of  Vertebrates. 

Omentum.  .?.  [Lat.]  In  Anatomy.  Part  of 
the  peritoneum  so  called ;  caul.  See  ex- 
tract. 

The  cawl,  called  also  reticulum,  from  Its  structure 
resembling  that  of  a  net.  When  the  peritonaeum  w 
cut,  as  usual,  and  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  laid 
open,  the  amentum  or  cawl  presents  itself  first  to 
view.  This  membrane,  which  is  like  a  wide  and 
empty  bag,  covers  the  greatest  part  of  the  guts.— 
Quincy. 
Omer.  s.  Same  as  Homer,  the  Hebrew 

measure  so  called. 

Oininate.  v.  n.  Foretoken ;  show  prognos- 
tics;  judge  from  omens.  Hare. 

This  ominates  sadly,  as  to  our  divisions  with  the 
Romanists.— Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 
Ominate.  v.  a.     Foretoken.     Hare. 

I  take  no  pleasure,  God  knows,  to  ominate  ill  to 
my  dear  nation,  and  dearer  mother,  the  Church  of 
England. — Seasonable  Sermons,  p.  23:  1614. 
Omination.  s.     Prognostic.    Rare. 

The  falling  of  salt  is  an  authentick  presacement 
of  ill  luck,  yet  the  same  was  not  a  general  pro- 
gnostick  of  future  evil  among  the  ancients ;  but  a 
particular  omiuation  concerning  the  breach  of 
friendship. — Sir  T.  .Browne. 

Ominations  by  words,  names,  places,  times,  in  so 
many  several  chapters  full  of  elaborate  vanity.— J. 
Spencer,  Vanity  of  vulgar  Propliecies,  p.  102. 
Ominous,  at/j. 

1.  Exhibiting  bad  tokens  of  futurity;  fore- 
showing ill ;  inauspicious. 

Let  me  be>duke  of  Clarence ; 
For  Glo'ster's  dukedom  is  too  ominous. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  ii.  6. 
Pom  fret,  thou  bloody  prison, 
Fatal  and  ominous  to  noble  peers. 

Id.,  Richard  III.  iii.  3. 

These  accidents  the  more  rarely  they  happen,  the 
more  ominous  are  they  esteemed,  because  they  are 
never  observed  but  when  sad  events  ensue.— Sir  J. 
Hayward. 

Koving  the  Celtick  and  Iberian  fields, 
[lie]  last  betakes  him  to  this  ominous  wood. 

Milton,  Comiis,  60. 
Pardon  a  father's  tears, 
And  give  them  to  Charinus*  memory ; 
May  they  not  prove  as  ominous  to  thee. 

Dry  den,  Tyrnnnick  Love,  ii.  1. 
'Do  you  threaten  me,  sir?'  cried  Mr.  Pecksniff. 
Martin  looked  at  him,  and  made  no  answer ;  but  a 
curious  observer  rniuht  have  detected  an  ominous 
twitching  at  his  mouth,  and  perhaps  an  involuntary 
attraction  of  his  right  hand  in  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Pecksniff's  cravat.  —  Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit, 
ch.  xii. 

2.  Exhibiting  tokens  good  or  ill. 

Though  he  had  a  good  ominous  name  to  have  made 
a  peace,  nothing  followed.  —  Bacon,  History  of  tlie 
Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

It  brave  to  him,  and  ominous  does  appear, 
To  be  opposed  at  first,  and  conquer  here.     Cowley. 

Ominously,  ado.  In  an  ominous  manner ; 
with  good  or  bad  omen. 

Philo  Judseus  collecteth,  that  this  his  sublime  and 
celestial  disposition  was  ominously  foretold  him,  in 
his  very  mmie.—Fotherby,  Atheomastix,  p.  319. 

To  me  how  ominously  the  prophets  sung, 
Even  from  the  time  that  heavenly  infant  sprung 
In  my  chaste  womb !    Old  Simeon  this  reveal'd, 
And  in  my  soul  the  deadly  wound  beheld. 

Sandys,  Christ's  Passion,  p.  65. 

We  see  then  how  credible  an  author  Manetho  is, 
and  what  truth  there  is  like  to  be  in  the  account 
of  ancient  times  given  by  the  Egyptian  historians, 
when  the  chief  of  them  so  lamentably  and  omi- 
nously stumbles  in  his  very  entrance  into  it.— .Bishop 
Stillingjleet,  Origines  Sacrce,  i.  2. 

Oxninousness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Ominous. 

When  the  day  set  for  his  audience  came,  there 
happened  to  be  such  an  extraordinary  thunder,  and 
such  deluges  of  rain,  as  disgraced  the  sliow,  and 
heightened  the  opinion  of  the  ominousness  of  this 
embassy.— Bishop  Burnet,  History  of  his  own  Time: 
an.  1687. 
Omission,  s.  [see  Omit.] 

1.  Neglect  to  do  something;  forbearance  of 
something  to  be  done. 

Whilst  they  were  held  back  purely  by  doubts  and 
scruples,  and  want  of  knowledge  without  their  own 
faults,  their  omission  was  fit  to  be  connived  at. — 
Kettlewell, 

If  he  has  made  no  provision  for  this  change,  the 
omission  can  never  be  repaired,  the  time  never  re- 
deemed.— Rogers. 

2.  Neglect  of  duty  :  (opposed  to  commission 
or  perpetration  of  crimes). 
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Omission  to  do  what  is  necessary, 
Seals  a  commission  to  a  blank  of  danger. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  3. 
The  most  natural  division  of  all  offences,  is  into 
those  of  omission  and  those  of  commission. — Addi- 
son, Freeholder. 

Omissive.  adj.     Leaving  out ;  overpassing. 
This  silence  is  no  argument  of  their  existence, 
because  we  find  him  omissive  in  other  particulars  of 
the  like  nature.— Stackhouse,  History  of  the  Bible, 
b.  vii.  ch.  iv. 

Omit.  v.  a.  [Lat.  omitto,  pass.  part,  omissus ; 
omissio,  -0/Jzs.] 

1.  Leave  out;  not  mention. 

These  personal  comparisons  I  omit,  because  I 
would  say  nothing  that  may  savour  of  a  spirit  of 
flattery.— Bacon. 

Great  Cato  there,  for  gravity  renown'd, 
And  conqu'ring  Cossus  goes  with  laurels  crown 'd ; 
Who  can  omit  the  Gracchi,  who  declare 
The  Scipios'  worth  ? 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vi.  1156. 

2.  Neglect  to  practise. 

Her  father  omitted  nothing  in  her  education  that 
might  make  her  the  most  accomplished  woman  of 
her  age. — Addison. 
Omittance.  s.     Forbearance.    Rare. 

He  said  mine  eyes  were  black,  and  my  hair  black. 
And  now  I  am  remember'd,  scorn'd  at  me  ! 
I  marvel  why  I  answer'd  not  again ; 
But  that's  all  one,  omittance  is  no  quittance. 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  iii.  5. 

Omni-.     Prefix  from  the  Latin  omnis  =  &\\: 

(it  sometimes  means  all,  sometimes  wholly, 

and  corresponds  with  Pan-  in  Greek). 

Omniana.  s.     Omnium  gatherum.     Title  of 

a  work  by  Southey. 

Omnibus,  s.     [Lat.  dative  plural  of  omnis  = 
for  all.]     Public  conveyance  so  called. 

The  genius  of  Mr.  Barker  at  once  perceived  the 
whole  extent  of  the  injury  that  would  be  inflicted 
on  cab  and  coach-stands,  and,  by  consequence,  on 
watermen  also,  by  the  progress  of  the  system  of 
which  the  first  omnibus  was  a  part.  —  Dickens, 
SketcJies  by  Boz,  The  First  Omnibus  Cad. 

Omnifarious,    adj.    [Lat.  omnifariam.']     Of 
all  varieties  or  kinds. 

These  particles  could  never  of  themselves,  by 
omnifarious  kinds  of  motion,  whether  fortuitous  or 
mechanical,  have  fallen  into  this  visible  system. — 
Bentley. 

But  if  thou  omnifarious  drinks  wouldst  brew ; 
Besides  the  orchard,  ev'ry  hedge  and  bush 
Affords  assistance.  J.  Philips,  Cyder,  ii.  210. 

Omnific.    adj.    [Lat.  facio  =  make.]      All- 
creating. 

'  Silence,    ye   troubled  waves,  and   thou  deep, 

peai:e ! ' 
Said  then  the  Omniftck  Word, '  your  discord  end.' 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  216. 

Omniform.  adj.  [Lat.  fo rma  =  form.]    Hav- 
ing every  shape. 

What  else  need,  and  what  else  can  be,  the  imme- 
diate object  of  our  understanding,  but  the  divine 
ideas,  the  omniform  essence  of  God  P — Norris,  Re- 
flections on  Locke,  p.  31. 

The  living  fire,  the  living  omniform  seminary  of 
the  word,  and  other  expressions  of  the  like  nature, 
...  in  the  ancient  and  Platonic  philosophy. — Bishop 
Berkeley,  Siris,  §  281. 

Omniformity.    s.      Quality    of   possessing 
every  shape. 

Her  serf-essential  omniformity.—Dr.  H.  More, 
Song  ofdfie  Snul,  b.  iii. 

Truth  in  the  power,  or  faculty,  is  nothing  else  but 
a  conformity  of  its  conceptions  or  ideas  unto  the 
natures  and  relations  of  things ;  which  in  God  we 
may  call  an  actual,  steady,  immovable,  eternal  om- 
niformity,  as  Plotinus  calls  the  Divine  Intellect,  iv 
irdvTo..— Bishop  Rust,  Discourse  on  Truth,  §  18. 

Omniparity,  s.   [Lat.  par  =  equal.]   General 
equality. 

Their  own  working  heads  affect,  without  com- 
mandment of  the  word,  to  wit,  omniparity  of 
churchmen. —  White. 

Omnipercipience.  s.     Perception  of  every 
thing. 

This  omnipresence,  or  omnipercipience  terrestrial, 
is  one  main  ground  of  that  religious  worship  due  to 
God,  which  we  call  invocation.— Dr.  II.  More,  Anti- 
dote against  Idolatry,  ch.  ii. 

Omniperciplency.  s.    Same  as  Omniper- 
cipience. 

All  the  modes  or  ways  of  the  communication  of 
this  omnipercipiency  to  saints  or  angels  are  either  | 
very  incredible,  if  not  impossible,  or  extremely  ridi-  I 
culous  as  to  any  excuse  for  their  invocation. — Dr.  • 
H.  More,  Antidote  against  Idolatry,  ch.  ii. 
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Omnipercipient.  adj.  [\^i.percipien.<i,-entis, 
pres.  part,  of  percipio  =  perceive.]  Per- 
ceiving every  thing. 

An   omnipcrcipient   omnipresence,   which    does 
hear  and  see  whatever  is  said  or  transacted  in  the 
world, ...  is  a  certain  excellency  in  God. — Dr.  II. 
More,  Antidote  against  Idolatry,  eh.  ii. 
Omnipotence,  s.      [Lat.  potentia  =•=  power.] 
Almighty  power  ;  unlimited  power. 

Whatever  fortune 

Can  give  or  take,  love  wants  not,  or  despises ; 
Or  by  his  own  omnipotence  supplies. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Tlie  Sophy,  iv.  1. 
How  are  thy  servants  blest,  O  Lord, 

How  sure  is  their  defence, 
Eternal  wisdom  is  their  guide,. 
Their  help  omnipotence! 

Addison,  Paraphrase  of  Psalm. 

Omnf potency,  s.   Same  as  Omnipotence. 

As  the  soul  bears  the  image  of  the  divine  wisdom, 

so  this  part  of  the  body  represents  the  omnipotency 

of  God,  whilst  it  is  able  to  perform  such  wonderful 

effects.— Bishop  Wilkins. 

The  greatest  danger  is  from  the  greatest  power, 
and  that  is  omnipotency. — Archbishop  Tillotson. 
Omnipotent,  adj.  Almighty ;  powerful  with- 
out limit;  all-powerful. 

You  were  also  Jupiter,  a  swan,  for  the  love  of 
Leda  :  oh  omnipotent  love  !  how  near  the  god  drew 
to  the  complexion  of  a  goose  \-Sliakespear,  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  v.  5. 

The  perfect  being  must  needs  be  omnipotent ;  both 
as  self-existent  and  as  immense ;  for  he  that  is  self- 
existent,  having  the  power  of  being,  hath  the  power 
of  all  being;  equal  to  the  cause  of  all  being,  which 
is  to  be  omnipotent. — Grew. 

Omnipotent,  s.  One  of  the  appellations  of 
the  Godhead. 

So  spake  the  Omnipotent,  and  with  his  words 
All  soem'd  well  pleased. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  616. 
Fool !  not  to  think  how  vain 
Against  the  Omnipotent  to  rise  in  arms. 

Ibid.  v.  135. 

To  suffer  woes  which  Hope  thinks  infinite : 
To  forgive  wrongs  darker  than  death  or  night ; 

To  defy  Power,  which  seems  omnipotent : 
To  love,  and  bear ;  to  hope  till  Hope  creates 
From  its  own  wreck  the  tiling  it  contemplates ; 

Neither  to  change,  nor  flatter,  nor  repent ; 
This,  like  thy  glory,  Titan  !  is  to  be 
Good,  great  and  joyous,  beautiful  and  free ; 
This  is  alone  Life,  Joy,  Empire,  and  Victory! 

Shelley,  Prometheus  Unbound. 
In  the  meanwhile,  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, the  omnipotent  favourite  both  of  the  King 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  had  struck  some  anxiety 
into  the  party  which  remained  in  the  great  parlour. 
— Sir  W.  Scott,  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  ch.vi. 

Omnipotently,     adv.      In    an    omnipotent 
manner  ;  powerfully  without  limit. 
And,  to  close  all,  omnipotently  kind. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  ix. 
Omnipresence,    s.     [Lat.]     Ubiquity ;  un- 
bounded presence. 

He  also  went 

Invisible,  yet  staid,  such  privilege 
Hath  omnipresence.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  588. 

Adam,  thou  know'st  his  omnipresence  fills 
Lands,  sea,  and  air.  Ibid.  xi.  335. 

The  soul  is  involved  and  present  to  every  part : 
and  if  my  soul  can  have  its  effectual  energy  upon 
my  body  with  ease,  with  how  much  more  facility 
can  a  being  of  immense  existence  and  omnipresence, 
of  infinite  wisdom  and  power,  govern  a  great  but 
finite  universe  ? — Sir  M.  Hale. 
Omnipresency.  *.  Omnipresence. 

Omnipresency  no  invisible  Power  which  we  know 
has,  but  only  God.— -JOr.  II.  More,  Antidote  against 
Idolatry,  ch.  vii. 

Lose  not  the  advantage  of  solitude,  and  the  so- 
ciety of  thy  self;  nor  be  only  content,  but  delight, 
to  be  alone  and  single  with  Omnipresency. — Sir  T. 
Browne,  Christian  Morals,  iii.  9. 

Omnipresent,  adj.  Ubiquitary;  present  in 
every  place. 

Omniscient  master,  omnipresent  king, 
To  thee,  to  thee,  my  last  distress  I  bring. 

Prior,  Solomon,  iii.  671. 

Omnipresential.  adj.  Implying  unbounded 
presence. 

His  omnipresential  filling  all  things,  being  an  in- 
separable  property  of  his  divine  nature,  always 
agreed  to  him. — South,  Sermons,  vii.  22. 
Omniscience,  s.  [Lat.  scientia  =  knowledge.] 
Boundless  knowledge ;  infinite  wisdom. 

Since  thou  boast'st  th'  omniscience  of  a  god, 
Say  in  what  cranny  of  Sebastian's  soul, 
Unknown  to  me  so  loath'd  a  crime  is  lodg'd? 

Di-yden,  Don  Sebastian,  iii.  1. 

Omnisciency.  s.     Omniscience. 
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Thinking  by  retirement  to  obscure  himself  from 
God,  Adam  infringed  the  omnixcicncy  and  essi-ntial 
ubiquity  of  his  Maker,  who,  as  he  created  all  things, 
is  beyond  and  in  tliem  all. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

An  immense  being  does  strangely  fill  the  soul; 
and  omnipotency,  omnisciency,  and  infinite  good- 
ness, enlarge  the  spirit  while  it  fixtly  looks  upon 
them.— Bui-net. 

Omniscient,  adj.  Infinitely  wise;  knowing 
without  bounds  ;  knowing  everything. 

What  can  'scape  the  eye 
Of  God  all-seeing,  or  deceive  his  hoart 
Omniscient  'I  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  5. 

Whatsoever  is  known,  is  some  way  present ;  and 
that  which  is  present  cannot  but  be  known  by  him 
who  is  omniscient.— South,  Sermons. 

It  is  one  of  the  natural  notions  belonging  to  the 
Supreme  Being,  to  conceive  of  him  that  he  is  omnis- 
cient.— Bishop  Wilkins. 

Omniscient  master,  omnipresent  king, 
To  thee,  to  thee,  my  last  distress  I  bring. 

Prior,  Solomon,  iii.  671. 
Omniscious.  adj.     All-knowing.     Hare. 

I  dare  not  pronounce  him  omniscious,  that  being 
an  attribute  individually  proper  to  the  Godhead, 
andMncommunicablo  to  any  created  substance. — 
Hakewill,  Apology. 

Omnium.  *.  [Lat.]  Aggregate  of  certain 
portions  of  different  stocks  in  the  public 
funds. 

You  see  my  omnium.— G.  Colman  the  elder,  Polly 
Honeycomb. 

Omnium-gratherum.  Cant  term  for  a  mis- 
cellaneous collection  of  things  or  persons. 

At  a  solemn  dancing,  first  you  had  the  grave  mea- 
sures ;  then  the  corantoes  ; ...  at  length  to  Trench- 
more,  and  the  cushion-dance ;  and  then  all  the 
company  dances,  lord  and  groom,  lady  and  kitchtu- 
maid ;  no  distinction.  So,  in  our  court  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time,  gravity  and  state  were  kept  up. 
In  king  James's  time  things  were  pretty  well.  But 
in  king  Charles's  time  there  has  been  nothing  but 
Trenchmore,  and  the  cushion-dance,  omnium- 
galherum,  &c.—Selden,  Table  Talk. 
Omnivorous,  adj.  [Lat.  voro  =  devour.] 
All-devouring. 

He  has  not  observed  on  the  nature  of  vanity  who 
does  not  know  that  it  is  omnivorous. — Burke. 

On.  prep.  [  On  must  be  noted  as  a  preposi- 
tion which  is  not  common  to  the  Greek  and 
Latin,  on  one  side,  and  the  German  on  the 
other,  i.e.  there  is  no  equivalent  to  on,  as 
a  separate  word,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
simple  monosyllable  of  two  letters,  in  either 
Latin  or  Greek.  What  corresponds  to  it 
nearest  is,  in  Greek,  inrtp,  in  Latin  super, 
the  same  words ;  each  with  the  -er,  in, 
upper,  over,  and  the  like.  This  means  that 
the  Greek  and  Latin  for  on  is  as  much  a 
secondary,  derivative,  or  compound  word 
as  over,  or  up-on. 

More  than  this,  the  words  with  this 
meaning  of  over  and  under,  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  are  modifications  of  the  same  base, 
or  root ;  in  Greek,  v-n-lp  —  over,  VTT-O  = 
under;  in  Latin,  sup-,  or  sub  =  over  or 
under,  as  the  case  may  be.  Thus,  sup-er 
=  above,  while  sub  =  beneath. 

What  connects  the  two  is  relation  in  the 
way  of  connection,  whether  that  connection 
be  one  of  above-ness,  or  below-ness,  being 
a  point  to  be  indicated  not  so  much  by  the 
original  root  as  the  addition  to  it. 

What  the  Greek  and  Latin  expresses  by 
an  affix,  the  German  expresses  by  a  simple 
word.  Hence,  on,  in  English,  means  at- 
tachment or  connection,  with  the  additional 
notion  of  connection  from  above.  When  we 
say  on  a  horse,  this  helps  us  half  way. 
When  we  say  on  horseback,  we  know  that 
above-ness  is  meant.  When  a  man  attaches 
himself  to  a  thing,  he  may  direct  it  or  he 
may  not;  possibly  he  may  be  dragged 
along  with  it.  When  he  sets  himself  on  u 
thing  he  generally  means  to  have  some 
share  in  the  direction  of  it ;  in  other  words, 
he  is  not  only  with  it,  but,  in  some  sense, 
above  it.] 

1.  It  is  put  before  the  word  which  signifies 
that  which  is   under,  that  by  which  any 
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thing  is  supported,  which  anything  strikes 
by  falling,  which  anything  covers,  or  where 
anything  is  fixed. 

He  is  not  lolling  on  a  lewd  love-bed, 
But  on  his  knees  at  meditation. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iii.  7 
What  news?— 
Richmond  is  on  the  seas. — 
There  let  him  sink,  and  be  the  seas  on  him. 

n>id.  iv.  4 

Distracted  terror  knew  not  what  was  best ; 
On  what  determination  to  abide. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars 

How  soon  hath  Time,  the  subtle  thief  of  youth, 
Stol'n  on  his  wing  my  three-and-twentieth  year. 

Jlilton,  Sonnets,  vii.  1 

As  some  to  witness  truth,  Heav'n's  call  obey, 
So  some  on  earth  must,  to  confirm  it,  stay. 

Dryden,  Tyrannick  Love,  iv.  1 
They  wing'd  their  flight  aloft ;  then  stooping  low 
Perch'd  on  the  double  tree. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  JUneid,  vi.  295 
On  me,  on  me,  let  all  thy  fury  fall, 
Nor  err  from  me,  since  I  deserve  it  all. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  First  Book  oj 
the  Thebais  of  Statins. 

2.  It  is  put  before  anything  that  is  the  sub- 
ject of  action. 

The  unhappy  husband,  husband  now  no  more, 
Did  on  his  tuneful  harp  his  loss  deplore. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iv.  669 

3.  Noting  addition  or  accumulation. 

Mischiefs  on  mischiefs,  greater  still  and  more, 
The  neighbouring  plain  with  arms  is  covcr'd  o'er. 
Dryden,  Aurenyzebe,  i.  1 

4.  Noting  a  state  of  progression. 

Ho,  Mceris,  whither  on  thy  way  so  fast  f 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  ix.  1 

5.  It  sometimes  notes  elevation. 

Chose  next  a  province  for  thy  vineyard's  reign, 
On  hills  above,  or  in  the  lowly  plain. 

Dryden,  Translation  t,f  the  Georgics,  ii.  36S 
The  spacious  firmament  on  high. 

Addison,  Paraphrase  of  Psalm  XIX 

6.  Noting  approach  or  invasion. 

Their  navy  ploughs  the  watery  main, 
Yet  soon  expect  it  on  your  shores  again. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  ii.  240 

7.  Noting  dependence  or  reliance. 

On  God's  providence  and  on  your  bounty,  all  their 
present  support  and  future  hopes  depend. — Bishop 
Smalridge. 

8.  At ;  noting  place. 

On  each  side  her, 

Stood  pretty  dimpled  boys,  like  smiling 
Cupids.        Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  2. 

9.  It  denotes  the  motive  or  occasion  of  any 
thing. 

The  same  prevalence  of  genius,  the  world  cannot 
pardon  your  concealing,  on  the  same  consideration ; 
because  we  neither  have  a  living  Varus  nor  a  Horace. 
— Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  dedication. 

The  joy  of  a  monarch  for  the  news  of  a  victory, 
must  not  be  expressed  like  the  ecstasy  of  a  harlequin 
on  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  his  mistress. — Id., 
Translation  of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

The  best  way  to  be  used  by  a  father  on  any  occa- 
sion, to  reform  any  thing  he  wishes  mended  in  his 
son.— Locke,  Thoughts  on  Education. 

We  abstain,  on  such  solemn  occasions  from  things 
lawful,  out  of  indignation  that  we  have  often  grati- 
fied ourselves  in  things  unlawful. — Bishop  Smal- 
ridge, Sermons. 

10.  It  denotes  the  time  at  which  anything 
happens :  (as,  '  This  happened  on  the  first 
day.'     Used  only  before  day  or  hour,  not 
before  denominations  of  longer  time). 

In  the  second  month  on  the  seven-and-twentieth 
day  of  the  month,  was  the  earth  dried.— Genesis, 
viii.  14. 

11.  It  is  put  before  the  object  of  some  pas- 
sion. 

Compassion  on  the  king  commands  me  stoop. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iii.  1. 
Could  tears  recall  him  into  wretched  life, 
Their  sorrow  hurts  themselves;  on  him  is  lost. 

Dryden. 

12.  In  forms  of  denunciation  it  is  put  before 
the  thing  threatened. 

Hence  on  thy  life :  the  captive  maid  is  mine, 
Whom  not  for  price  or  pray'rs  I  will  resign. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  first  Book 
of  the  Iliad,  44. 

13.  Noting  imprecation. 

Sorrow  on  thee,  and  all  the  pack  of  you, 
That  triumph  thus  upon  my  misery. 

SJiakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 

14.  Noting  invocation. 

On  thee,  dear  wife,  in  desarts  all  alone 
He  call'd. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iv.  672. 
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15.  Noting  the  state  of  a  thing  fired :  (this 
sense  seems  peculiar,  and  is  perhaps  an  ok 
corruption  of  afire). 

The  earth  shook  to  see  the  heavens  on  fire, 
And  not  in  fear  of  your  nativity. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iii.  1 

The  horses  burnt  as  they  stood  fast  tied  in  the 
stables,  or  by  chance  breaking  loose,  ran  up  anc 
down  with  their  tails  and  manes  on  a  light  fire.— 
Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

His  fancy  grows  in  the  progress,  and  becomes  or 
fire  like  a  chariot  wheel  by  its  own  rapidity. — Pope 
Preface  to  Translation  of  the  Iliad. 

16.  Noting  stipulation  or  condition. 

I  can  be  satisfied  on  more  easy  terms.— Dryden. 

17.  Noting  distinction  or  opposition. 

The  Rhodians,  on  the  other  side,  mindful  of  their 
former  honour,  valiantly  repulsed  the  enemy. — 
Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

18.  Before  it,  by  corruption,  it  stands  for  of 

This  tempest, 

Dashing  the  garment  of  this  peace,  aboded 
The  sudden  breach  on't. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  i.  1 

A  thriving  gamester  has  but  a  poor  trade  on't,  who 

fills  his  pockets  at  the  price  of  his  reputation. — 

Locke,  Tlioughts  on  Education. 

1 9.  Noting  the  matter  of  an  event. 

Note, 
How  much  her  grace  is  alter'd  on  the  sudden  ? 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iv.  2 

20.  On,  the  same  with  upon. 
On.  ada. 

1.  Forward;  in  succession. 

As  he  forbore  one  act,  so  he  might  have  forborn 
another,  ;ind  after  that  another,  and  so  on,  till  he 
had  by  degrees  weakened,  and  at  length  mortifiec 
and  extinguished  the  habit  itself. — Soutli,  Sermons. 

If  the  tenant  fail  the  landlord,  he  must  fail  his 
creditor,  and  he  his,  and  so  on. — Locke. 

These  smaller  particles  are  again  composed  of 
others  much  smaller,  all  which  together  are  equal  to 
all  the  pores  or  empty  spaces  between  them  ;  and  so 
on  perpetually  till  you  come  to  solid  particles,  such 
as  have  no  pores.— Sir  I.  Newton. 

2.  Forward ;  in  progression  ;  onward. 

On  indeed  they  went ;  but  oh !  not  far; 
A  fatal  stop  traversed  their  headlong  course. 

Daniel, 
So  saying,  on  he  led  his  radiant  files. 

Hilton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  797. 
How  soon  hath  Time,  the  subtle  thief  of  youth, 
Stol'n  on  his  wing  my  three-and-twentieth  year ! 
My  hasting  days  fly  on  with  full  career. 

Id.,  Sonnets,  vii.  1. 

Hopping  and  flying,  thus  they  led  him  on 
To  the  slow  lake. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vi.  293. 
What  kindled  in  the  dark  the  vital  flame, 
And  ere  the  heart  was  form'd,  push'd  on  the  red- 
dening stream  ?    Sir  R.  Blackmore,  Creation. 
Go  to,  1  did  not  mean  to  chide  you ; 
On  with  your  tale.  Eowe,  Jane  Shore. 

3.  In  continuance  ;  without  ceasing. 

Let  them  sleep,  let  them  sleep  on, 
Till  this  stormy  night  begone, 
And  the  eternal  morrow  dawn.  Crashaw. 

You  roam  about,  and  never  are  at  rest ; 
By  new  desires,  that  is,  new  torments  still  possest : 
As  in  a  feverish  dream  you  still  drink  on, 
And  wonder  why  your  thirst  is  never  gone.  Dryden 

Sing  on,  sing  on,  for  I  can  ne'er  be  cloy'd. 

Id.,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  ix.  39. 

The  peasants  defy  the  sun ;  they  work  on  in  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day  without  intermission.  — 
Locke. 

4.  Not  off:  (as,  '  He  is  neither  on  nor  off"  ; 
that  is,  he  is  irresolute). 

5.  Upon  the  body,  as  part  of  dress  :  (as,  '  His 
cloaths  were  neither  on  nor  off" ;'  they  were 
disordered).     See  Off. 

A  long  cloak  he  had  on. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Stiff  in  brocade,  and  pinch'd  in  stays, 

Her  patches  .paint,  and  jewels  on ; 
All  day  let  envy  view  her  face, 
And  Phillis  is  but  twenty -one. 

Prior,  Phillis's  Age. 
A  painted  vest  prince  Voltager  had  on, 
Which  from  a  naked  Pict  his  grandsire  won. 

Sir  R.  Black-more. 

6.  It  notes  resolution  to  advance  forward ; 
not  backward. 

Since  'tis  decreed,  and  to  this  period  lead 
A  thousand  ways,  the  noblest  path  we'll  tread ; 
And  bravely  on,  till  they  or  we,  or  all, 
A  common  sacrifice  to  honour  fall. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Sarpedon's  Speech  to  Glaucus. 
1.  It  is  through  almost  all  its  significations 
opposed  to  off,  and  means  approach,  junc- 
tion, addition,  or  presence. 
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On.  inter j.  Word  of  incitement  or  encourage- 
ment to  attack ;  elliptically  for  go  on. 

Therefore  on,  or  strip  your  sword  stark -naked ; 
for  meddle  you  must.— Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night 
iii.  4. 

Cheerly  on,  courageous  friends, 
To  reap  the  harvest  of  perpetual  peace, 
By  this  one  bloody  trial  of  sharp  war. 

SJiakespear,  Richard  III.  v.  2. 

On  then,  my  muse !  and  fools  and  knaves  expose, 

And  since  thou  can'st  not  make  a  friend,  make  foes. 

Young, 

The  war,  that  for  a  space  did  fail, 
Now  trebly  thundered  on  the  gale, 

And  '  Stanley '  was  the  cry. 
A  light  on  Marmion's  visage  shed, 

And  fired  his  glazing  eye : 
With  dying  hand  above  his  head 
He  shook  the  fragment  of  his  blade, 

And  shouted  '  Victory  I ' 
'  Charge,  Chester,  charge  !  On,  Stanley,  on,' 
Were  the  last  words  of  Marinion. 

Sir  W.  Scott,  Marmion,  canto  vi. 

Once.  adv.  [Few  modes  of  spelling  (we  cannot 
say  of  orthography),  even  in  English,  more 
completely  disguise  the  etymology  of  a  word 
than  that  we  find  in  the  word  before  us. 
Once  is  ones,  a  genitive"  case  from  one. 
Nonce  (see  the  entry)  was  than  anes  =  the 
nonce.  Twice  is  twies,  from  two.  Whence, 
thence,  and  hence,  are  whennes,  thennes, 
hennes.  They  all  exhibit  either  a  true  ge- 
nitive case,  or  a  word  formed  after  the 
fashion  of  one.  Yet  of  all  the  letters  which 
serve  to  indicate  an  inflexion,  c  is  the 
most  impossible.  Originally,  the  words 
were  dissyllabic ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  false  spelling  has  not  been  without  its 
influence  in  determining  the  false  pronun- 
ciation. The  class,  too,  of  words  is  an  in- 
teresting one,  viz.  that  of  genitives  used 
adverbially,  a  class  to  which  needs  (of  ne: 
cessity),  as  in  needs  must,  towards,  north- 
wards, &c.,  belong:  these  last  having  a 
concurring  synonym  in  toward,  northward, 
&c.,  from  the  accusative,  both  being  equally 
legitimate.  In  whose,  from  whoes,  or 
who's,  there  is  an  approach  to  the  same 
bad  spelling :  a  spelling  which,  in  the  class 
just  noticed,  merely  amounts  to  an  ano- 
maly of  a  genitive  case  ending  in  e. 

Taking,  however,  the  words  as  we  find 
them,  i.e.  as  monosyllables,  it  is  difficult  to 
suggest  a  remedy.  Ones,  or  anes,  is  liable 
to  be  sounded  as  a  syllable.  Ons,  or  cms, 
thens,  whens,  would  be  sounded  as  onz, 
thenz,  whenz.  "Without  the  final  e,  they 
would  sound  onh,  whenh,  &c.  The  same 
necessity  has  given  us  pence,  and  dice  as 
distinguished  from  pens,  dies  (penz,  diez). 

This  makes  it  all  the  more  incumbent 
upon  the  grammarian  to  lose  no  oppor- 
tunity of  explaining  the  true  origin  of 
these  forms  ;  forms  which  an  excusable 
mis-spelling  so  greatly  tend  to  disguise. 
With  the  derivation  of  one  there  is  a  second 
irregularity.  The  numeral  is  sounded  won ; 
and  so  is  once.  In  only,  however,  which  is 
onely,  the  o  retains  its  true  sound.] 
1.  One  time. 

Trees  that  bear  mast  are  fruitful  but  once  in  two 
years ;  the  cause  is  the  expence  of  sap. — Bacon. 

Forthwith  from  out  the  ark  a  raven  flies, 
And  after  him  the  surer  messenger, 
A  dove,  sent  forth  once  and  again  to  spy 
Green  trees  or  ground. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  855. 

Once  every  morn  he  march  d,  and  once  at  night. 

Cowley. 

If  you  came  out  like  some  great  monarch,  to  take  a 
town  but  once  a  year,  as  it  were  for  your  diversion, 
though  you  had  no  need  to  extend  your  territories. 
— Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  dedication. 

O  virgin  !  daughter  of  eternal  night, 
Give  me  this  once  thy  labour,  to  sustain 
My  right,  and  execute  my  just  disdain. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  vii.  460. 
2.  A  single  time. 

Who  this  heir  is,  he  does  not  once  tell  us.— Locke, 
Treatise  on  Civil  Government. 
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3.  The  same  time. 

At  once  with  him  they  rose : 
Their  rising  all  at  once  was  as  the  sound 
Of  thunder  heard  remote. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  475. 
Fired  with  this  thought,  at  once  he  strain'd  the 

breast. 
And  on  the  lips  a  burning:  kiss  impress'd. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Pygmalion 
and  the  Statue. 

4.  At  a  point  of  time  indivisible. 

Night  came  on,  not  by  degrees  prepared, 
But  all  at  once  \  at  once  the  winds  arise, 
The  thunders  roll. 

Dryden,  Cymon  and  Iphigenia,  332. 

Now  that  the  fixed  stars,  by  reason  of  their  im- 
mense distance,  appear  like  points,  unless  so  far  as 
their  light  is  dilated  by  refraction,  may  appear  from 
hence,  that  when  the  moon  passes  over  them  and 
eclipses  them,  their  light  vanishes,  not  gradually 
like  that  of  the  planets,  but  all  at  once.  —  Kir  I 
Xtwton. 

5.  One  time,  though  no  more. 

Fuscinus,  those  ill  deeds  that  sully  fame, 
And  lay  such  blots  upon  an  honest  name, 
In  blood  once  tainted,  like  a  current  run 
From  the  lewd  father  to  the  lewder  son. 

J.  Dryden,  jun.,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xiv.  1. 

6.  Formerly ;  at  some  particular  time. 

My  soul  had  once  some  foolish  fondness  for  thee, 
But  hence  'tis  gone.  Add-on,  Cato. 

7.  At  a  future  time.    Obsolete. 

The  wisdom  of  God  thought  fit  to  acquaint  David 
with  that  court  which  we  shall  once  govern.— Bishop 
Hall,  Contemplations. 

8.  With  at.     At  the  time  immediate. 

This  hath  all  its  force  at  once  upon  the  first  im- 
pression, and  is  ever  afterwards  in  a  declining  state. 
— Bishop  Atterbury. 

9.  As  the  first  element  in  a  compound. 

Thereon  his  arms  and  once-loved  portrait  lay ; 
Thither  our  fatal  marriage-bed  convey. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Passion  of  Dido. 

Used  substantially,  with  this  or  that  be- 
fore it,  and  when  joined  with  an  adjective : 
(as,  this  once,  that  once1  =  this  one  time'). 
One.  pron.  [from  A.S.  an.']  The  ordinary 
pronunciation  of  one,  is  won ;  and  it  may 
be  well  if  the  reader  for  a  time  deals  with 
it  as  so  spelt.  Nothing  in  the  way  of  ety- 
mology prevents  his  doing  so ;  and  it  will 
help  him  to  appreciate  the  import  of  the 
semi- vowel  sound. 

Like  all  the  other  numerals  up  to  ten, 
one  (won}  is  a  word  common  to  the  con- 
geners of  the  English,  in  their  widest 
sense  ;  i.e.  it  is  not  only  German,  but  Sla- 
vonic, Lithuania,  Greek,  Latin,  and  (as  in 
languages  of  Latin  origin)  French,  Italian, 
&c.  also. 

In  all  the  German  languages  the  sound 
is  that  of  a  (as  the  e  in  there},  or  ei  (as 
in  the  f  in. pine)  purely  and  simply;  i.e.  it 
is  purely  and  simply  vocalic  or  vowel.  In 
most  of  the  Slavonic  languages  it  is  o ; 
Russian  odin,  &c.  In  Latin  it  is  u-,  as  in 
unus ;  and  the  same  in  the  languages  de- 
rived from  the  Latin ;  e.  g.  French  un, 
Italian,  uno.  Now  u  is  the  vowel  which 
most  especially  is  connected  with  the  semi- 
vowel  w.  In  Greek,  one  is  tic,  gen.  hoc,  i.e. 
h-eis,  h-enos,  or  aspirated ;  the  aspirate 
indicating  the  previous  existence  of  an 
initial  consonant.  The  following  notice 
from  Stephanus  Byzantinus  (see  tic)  con- 
firms this  view  :  Bit  woe,  TroXic  Kpi]TnC  ol  (Jiiv 
airo  Etii'vov  rov  rHiv  K.ovpr)rwj/  ivof.  Here,  the 

sound  of  the  0  was  more  probably  that  of 
v,  or  w,  than  that  of  the  English  b  as  in 
bit.  This,  along  with  the  Latin  u,  indi- 
cates the  point  connected  with  the  semi- 
vowel in  English.  It  shows  how  a  w  may 
be  expected.  But  in  Lithuania  the  w 
(sounded,  perhaps  as  v)  actually  appears 
as  one,  and  in  Lithuania,  is  wienas. 

Are  we,  then,  to  say  that  the  word  one, 
despite  of  the  spelling  in  English,  despite 
of  the  utter   absence   of  the  semi-vowel 
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sound  in  every  literary  (for  upon  provin- 
cial forms  the  editor  is  unwilling  to  speak) 
language  between  England  and  Lithuania, 
that  the  sound  of  the  present  w  is  a  sound 
that  dates  from  the  most  remote  antiquity, 
and  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  who  wrote  an, 
said  wane,  wain,  or  ween  ? 

The  question  is  difficult ;  for  it  has  an- 
other side.  That  there  are  provincial  ways 
of  speech  wherein  o  becomes  wo,  is  beyond 
doubt ;  e.  g.  stwon,  swort,  for  stone  and  | 
sort.  In  Norway,  ond,  where  the  vowel  is 
initial,  is  often  sounded  wond  (bad).  In 
this  we  have  an  opposing  hypothesis. 

Whether  the  reader  takes  the  one  view 
or  the  other,  the  interesting  fact  still  re- 
mains that  two  hypotheses,  one  founded 
upon  the  newest,  and  the  other  upon  the 
oldest  stages  of  a  language  become,  as  it 
were,  confluent  in  the  instances  under 
notice.  In  favour  of  the  latter  view  are — 

1.  The  undoubted  Scotch  sound  of  a  in 
one. 

2.  The    following   instances,    all    from 
Nares : 

What  salve  when  reason  seeks  to  be  gone?    One. 

Pembroke,  Arcades. 

Not  mine,  my  gloves  are  on.— Why  then  this  may 
be  yours,  for  this  is  but  one.— Shakespear,  Two  Gen- 
tlemen of  Verona,  ii.l. 

If  the  midnight  bell 

Did  with  his  iron  tongue  and  brazen  mouth, 
Sound  on  unto  the  drowsy  race  of  night. 

Id.,  King  John,  iii.  S. 
It  chaunced  me  on  day  beside  the  shore 
Of  silver-streaming  Thamesis  to  bee. 

Spenser,  Ruins  of  Time. 

He  caught  from  on  of  them  a  trumpet. — Holland, 
Translation  of  Suetonius. 

In  the  last  two  of  these  extracts,  the 
evidence  that  there  was  no  sound  of  w  lies 
simply  in  the  spelling ;  and  is  less  conclu- 
sive than  in  the  first  three,  where,  as  a 
play  on  the  words  is  intended,  we  get  not 
only  the  spelling  but  the  pronunciation. 

1.  Numeral  so  called.    In  Notation,  1  ;  less 
than  two  ;  single ;  denominated  by  a  unit. 

The  man  he  knew  was  one  that  willingly, 
For  one  good  look  would  hazard  all.  Daniel. 

Pindarus  the  Poet,  and  one  of  the  wisest,  acknow- 
ledged also  one  God,  the  most  high,  to  be  the  father 
and  creator  of  all  things. — Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Love  him  by  parts  in  all  your  numerous  race, 
And  from  those  parts  form  one  collected  grace ; 
Then  when  you  have  refin'd  to  that  degree, 
Imagine  all  in  one,  and  think  that  one  is  he. 

Dryden,  State  of  Innocence. 

2.  Indefinitely  ;  any ;  some  one. 

We  shall 

Present  our  services  to  a  fine  new  prince, 
One  of  these  days.    Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  ii.l. 
I  took  pains  to  make  thee  speak,  taught  thee  each 

hour 
One  thing  or  other.  Id.,  Tempest,  L  2. 

3.  With  any. 

If  any  one  prince  made  a  felicity  in  this  life,  and 
left  fair  fame  after  death,  without  the  love  of  his 
subjects,  there  were  some  colour  to  despise  it. — Sir 
J.  Suckling. 

4.  Different ;  diverse :  (opposed  to  another). 

It  is  one  thing  to  draw  outlines  true,  the  features 
like,  the  proportions  exact,  the  colouring  tolerable, 
and  another  thing  to  make  all  these  graceful. — 
Dryden. 

Suppose  the  common  depth  of  the  sea,  taking  one 
place  with  another,  to  be  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
— Burnet. 

It  is  one  thing  to  think  right,  and  another  thing 
to  know  the  right  way  to  lay  our  thoughts  before 
others  with  advantage  and  clearness.— Locke. 

My  legs  were  closed  together  by  so  many  wrap- 
pers one  over  another,  that  I  looked  like  an  Egyp- 
tian mummy. — Addison. 

There  can  be  no  reason  why  we  should  prefer  any 
one  action  to  another,  but  because  we  have  greater 
hopes  of  advantage  from  the  one  than  from  the 
other. — Bishop  Smalridge. 

5.  One  of  two :  (opposed  to  the  other). 

Ask  from  the  one  side  of  heaven  unto  the  other, 
whether  there  hath  been  any  such  thing  as  this 
great  thing  is,  or  hath  been  heard  like  it.— Deuter- 
onrmiy,  iv.  32. 

Both  the  matter  of  the  stone  and  marchasite,  had 
been  at  once  fluid  bodies,  till  one  of  them,  probably 
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the  marchasite,  first  growing  hard,  the  other,  as 
being  yet  of  a  more  yielding  consistence,  accommo- 
dated itself  to  the  harder's  figure.— Boyle. 

6.  Not  many  ;  the  same. 

The  church  is  therefore  one,  though  the  members 
may  be  many :  because  they  all  agree  in  one  faith. 
There  is  one  Lord  and  one  faith,  and  that  truth 
once  delivered  to  the  saints,  which  whosoever  shall 
receive,  embrace,  and  profess,  must  necessarily  be 
accounted  one  in  reference  to  that  profession  :  for  if 
a  company  of  believers  become  a  cnurch  by  believ- 
ing, they  must  also  become  one  church  by  believing 
one  truth. — BisJwp  Pearson. 

7.  Particularly  one.     Latinism. 

One  day  when  Phoebe  fair, 
With  all  her  band  was  following  the  chase, 
This  nymph  quite  tired  with  heat  of  scorching  air, 
Sat  down  to  rest.  Spenser. 

One  day,  in  turning  some  uncultured  ground, 
In  hopes  a  free-stone  quarry  might  be  found, 
His  mattock  met  resistance,  and  behold 
A  casket  burst,  with  diamonds  fill'd,  and  gold. 

Harte. 

8.  Some  future. 

Heaven  waxeth  old,  and  all  the  spheres  above 
Shall  one  day  faint,  and  their  swift  motion  stay ; 

And  time  itself,  in  time  shall  cease  to  move, 
Only  the  soul  survives  and  lives  for  aye. 

Sir  J.  Dames. 

Here  the  previous  editors  make  a  fresh 
entry,  the  one  which  now  comes  under 
notice  being  entered  as  a  substantive,  the 
preceding  one,  on  the  other  hand,  having 
been  treated  as  an  adjective;  the  following 
remark  being  added  as  a  preliminary: — 
'  There  are  many  uses  of  the  word  one 
which  serve  to  denominate  it  a  substan- 
tive ;  though  some  of  them  may  seem  rather 
to  make  it  a  pronoun  relative,  and  some 
may,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  consistent 
with  the  nature  of  an  adjective,  the  sub- 
stantive being  understood.' 

The  present  Editor  seeing  in  the  word 
nothing  but  a  pronoun,  which  in  some  con- 
structions is  more  adjectival  than  substan- 
tival, and  in  others  more  substantival  than 
adjectival,  throws  the  two  entries  into  one. 

9.  Single  person. 

If  one  by  one  you  wedded  all  the  world, 
She  whom  you  kill'd  would  be  unparallel'd. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  v.  1. 
Although  the  beauties,  riches,  honours,  sciences, 
virtues,  and  perfections  of  all  men  were  in  the  pre- 
sent possession  of  one,  yet  somewhat  beyond  and 
above  all  this  there  would  still  be  sought  and  earn- 
estly thirsted  for. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

From  his  lofty  steed  he  flew, 
And  raising  one  by  one  the  suppliant  crew, 
To  comfort  each,  full  solemnly  ne  swore. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  i.  97. 
If  my  frowning  stars  have  so  decreed 
That  one  must  be  rejected,  one  succeed, 
Make  him  my  lord,  within  whose  faithful  breast 
Is  fix'd  my  image,  and  who  loves  me  best. 

Ibid.  iii.  238. 

When  join'd  in  one,  the  good,  the  fair,  the  great, 
Descends  to  view  the  muse's  humble  seat. 

Granville. 

10.  Single  mass  or  aggregate. 

It  is  one  thing  only  as  a  heap  is  one.— Sir  E. 
Blackmore. 

11.  The  first  hour. 

Till  'tis  one  o'clock, 

Our  dance  of  custom  round  about  the  oak 
Of  Herne  the  hunter  let  us  not  forget. 

SJuikespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  v.  5. 

12.  The  same  thing. 

I  answer'd  not  again : 

But  that's  all  one.    Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  iii.  5. 
To  be  in  the  understanding,  and  not  to  be  under- 
stood, is  all  one  as  to  say  any  thing  is  and  is  not  in 
the  understanding. — Locke. 

13.  Person,  indefinitely  and  loose. 

A  good  acquaintance  with  method  will  greatly 
assist  every  one  in  ranging  human  affairs. —  Watts, 
Logick. 

14.  Person  by  way  of  eminence. 

Ferdinand 

My  father,  king  of  Spain,  was  reckon'd  one, 
The  wisest  prince  that  there  had  reign'd. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  4. 

15.  Distinct  or  particular  person. 

That  man  should  be  the  teacher  is  no  part  of  the 
matter;  for  birds  will  learn  one  of  another.— Bacon, 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

No  nations  are  wholly  aliens  and  strangers  the 
one  to  the  other. — Bacon,  Holy  War. 

The  obedience  of  the  one  to  the  call  of  grace,  when 
the  other,  sup  posed  to  have  sufficient,  if  not  an  equal 
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measure,  obeys  not,  may  reasonably  be  imputed 
to  the  humble,  malleable,  melting  temper. — Ham- 
mond. 

One  or  other  sees  a  little  box,  which  was  carried 
away  with  her,  and  so  discovers  her  to  her  friends. — 
Dryden,  Essay  on  Dramatick  Poetry. 

16.  Persons  united. 

As  I  have  made  ye  one,  lords,  one  remain : 
So  I  grow  stronger,  you  more  honour  gain. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  \.  2. 

17.  Concord;  agreement;  one  mind. 

The  king  was  well  instructed  how  to  carry  him- 
self between  Ferdinando  and  Philip,  resolving  to 
keep  them  at  one  within  themselves. — Bacon,  His- 
tory of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

He  is  not  at  one  with  himself  what  account  to  give 
of  it.— Archbishop  Tillotson. 

18.  Person  of  particular  character. 

Then  must  you  speak 
Of  one  that  loved  not  wisely  but  too  well ; 
Of  one  not  easily  jealous ;  but  being  wrought, 
Perplex' d  in  the  extreme.    Shakespear,  OtheJto,  v.  2. 

With  lives  and  fortunes  trusting  one 
Who  so  discreetly  us'd  his  own.  Waller. 

Edward  I.  was  one  who  very  well  knew  how  to 
use  a  victory,  as  well  as  obtain  it.— Sir  M.  Hale. 

One  who  contemned  divine  and  human  laws. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Sneid,  i.  478. 

Forgive  me,  if  that  title  I  afford 
To  one,  whom  Nature  meant  to  be  a  lord.      Harte. 

19.  One  has  sometimes  a  plural,  either  when 
it  stands  for  persons  indefinitely ;  as, '  The 
great  ones  of  the  world' :  or  when  it  re- 
lates to  something  going  before,  and  is  only 
the  representative  of  the  antecedent  noun. 
This  relative  mode    of   speech,  whether 
singular  or  plural,  is  in  my  ear  not  very 
elegant,  yet  is  used  by  good  authors.  (So 
it  stands  in  the  previous  editions.     See, 
however,  One  from  French  on.) 

Be  not  found  here ;  hence  with  your  little  ones. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iy.  2. 

Does  the  son  receive  a  natural  life  ?  The  subject 
enjoys  a  civil  one :  that's  but  the  matter,  this  the 
form. — Holiday. 

These  successes  are  more  glorious  which  bring 
benefit  to  the  world,  than  such  ruinous  ones  as  are 
dyed  in  human  blood.— Glanville. 

He  that  will  overlook  the  true  reason  of  a  thing 
which  is  but  one,  may  easily  find  many  false  ones, 
error  being  infinite. — Archbishop  Tillotson. 

The  following  plain  rules  and  directions  are  not 
the  less  useful  because  they  are  plain  ones. — BisJwp 
Atterbury. 

There  are  many  whose  waking  thoughts  are  wholly 
employed  on  their  sleeping  ones.— Addison,  Spec- 
tator. 

Arbitrary  power  tends  to  make  a  man  a  bad  so- 
vereign, who  might  possibly  have  been  a  good  one, 
had  he  been  invested  with  an  authority  limited  by 
law. — Id.,  Freeholder. 

This  evil  fortune  which  attends  extraordinary 
men,  hath  been  imputed  to  divers  causes  that  need 
not  be  set  down,  when  so  obvious  an  one  occurs, 
that  when  a  great  genius  appears,  the  dunces  are  all 
in  conspiracy  against  him.— Swift. 

20.  One  another,  is  a  mode  of  speech  very 
frequent ;   as,   '  They  love   one  another ; ' 
that  is,  '  one  of  them  loves  the  other,  and 
is  loved  by  him.' 

This  combination,  in  order  to  give  sense, 
must  be  preceded  by  a  verb  in  the  plural, 
the  substantive  or  pronoun  which  precedes 
being  plural  also.  We,  ye,  they,  the  men 
struck  one  another.  The  construction  is 
thfy  struck ;  then  follow  the  words  one  and 
other  (each  in  the  singular  number),  which 
tells  us  what  is  conveyed  by  they.  The 
first  is  in  the  nominative,  the  second  in  the 
objective  case ;  the  verb,  which  is  struck, 
in  the  singular  number,  being  understood. 
Hence,  the  whole  is  'they  struck — one 
(struck)  another.'  The  action  is  reci- 
procal. 

In  languages  with  a  dual  number  the 
verb,  in  this  construction,  would  be  dual 
rather  than  plural:  since  out  of  one  + 
one  other,  no  more  than  a  pair  can  be  de- 
duced. Nevertheless,  it  is  often  applied 
to  more  than  two  ;  and  the  inaccuracy, 
if  it  be  one,  is  venial.  Still,  it  is  one 
which  can  be  avoided,  and  one  for  the 
avoidance  of  which  there  are  means  in 
most  languages.  The  simplest  is  that  in 
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French  and  Spanish,  where  tha  word  one  is 
plural  as  well  as  singular ;  and  where  for 
two  persons  we  can  say  run,  Tautre 
(French) ;  el  uno,  el  otro  (Spanish),  and  for 
more  than  one  les  uns,  les  autres — los  unos, 
los  otros.  The  next,  and  commonest,  is 
that  of  having  two  words,  as  Am  and  liver, 
giving  hinander  and  hverandre  in  Danish. 
In  English  we  might  use  each,  saying 
one  another  to  express  the  reciprocal  ac- 
tion of  two ;  each  other,  to  express  the 
reciprocal  action  of  more  than  two  per- 
sons. 

In  democratical  governments,  war  did  commonly 
unite  the  minds  of  men ;  when  they  had  enemies 
abroad,  they  did  not  contend  with  one  another  at 
home. — Sir  W.  Davenant. 

One.  [from  French  on ;  in  its  older  forms 
omme  and  homme ;  from  the  Latin  homo  = 
man.]  Johnson,  after  stating  that  it  is  used 
sometimes  as  a  general  or  indefinite  nomi- 
native for  any  man,  or  any  person,  adds 
that,  '  for  one  the  English  formerly  used 
men;1  quoting  from  Ascham — 

'  As  they  live  obscurely,  men  know  not  how ;  or 
die  obscurely,  men  mark  not  when.' 

'  For  this,'  he  concludes,  '  it  would  now  be 
said,  one  knows  not  when,  or  it  is  not 
known  how.' 

This,  though  accurate  as  far  as  it  goes, 
is  rather  an  understatement  of  the  extent 
to  which,  in  an  earlier  stage  of  our  lan- 
guage, the  English  man  comported  itself, 
in  all  respects  like  the  modern  one;  i.e.  as 
an  indefinite  or  indeterminate  pronoun. 

Like  on,  it  was  used  in  the  singular 
number ;  so  that  the  extract  from  Ascham 
is  scarcely  an  instance  of  its  purely  inde- 
terminate power.  Man  says  =  one  says  = 
French  on  dit :  mann  sagt  being  the  ordi- 
nary German  combination  at  the  present 
time.  la  a  later  stage,  and  in  certain 
dialects,  this  man  became  me.  Eventually 
it  was  wholly  superseded  by  the  French 
term  on  ;  on  and  very,  being,  perhaps,  the 
two  commonest  words  of  French  origin. 

The  original  identity  of  origin  between 
the  French  and  English  expression  of  in- 
determinate agency  is  sufficiently  shown 
by  the  words  homo  and  man  having  the 
same  meaning — an  origin  which  should 
separate  the  word  under  notice  from  one 
the  numeral.  Nevertheless,  it  is  only  as  a 
matter  of  etymology  that  this  separation  is 
valid.  A  man  is  an  individual ;  an  indi- 
vidual is  a  unit ;  a  unit  is  a  one.  Hence, 
the  two  senses  become  confluent,  and  there 
are  numberless  combinations  where  it  is 
difficult  to  say  which  of  the  two  ones  is 
used.  Many  a  one,  for  instance,  may  be 
either  many  a  unit  or  many  an  individual. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  take  the  exist- 
ence of  a  plural  form  as  a  test ;  and,  wher- 
ever it  occurs,  to  connect  it  with  one  from 
homo  :  e.g.  '  My  wife  and  little  ones  are  at 
home.'  Yet  one,  the  numeral,  may,  when 
it  means  the  figure  one,  become  plural. 

Again,  even  in  the  '  little  ones,'  the  con- 
nection with  homo  is  far  from  indubitable. 
Of  the  three  pronouns  that  compoit  them- 
selves so  thoroughly  after  the  manner  of 
substantives  as  to  form  their  plural  in  -s, 
viz.  seJf  (selves),  other  (others),  and  the 
word  under  notice,  the  second  (see  Other) 
is  certainly  connected  with  the  numeral. 

It  is  not  so  worthy  to  be  brought  to  heroical  ef- 
fects by  fortune  or  necessity,  like  Ulysses  and 
./Eneas,  as  by  one's  own  choice  and  working.— Sir 
P.  Sidney. 

One  may  be  little  the  wiser  for  reading  this  dia- 
logue, since  it  neither  sets  forth  what  Erona  is,  nor 
what  the  cause  should  be  which  threatens  her  with 
death.— Id. 
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One  would  imagine  these  to  be  the  expressions  of 
a  man  blessed  with  ease,  affluence,  and  power ;  not 
of  one  who  had  been  just  stripped  of  all  those  ad- 
vantages.— Bishop  Atterbury. 

For  provoking  of  urine,  one  should  begin  with  the 
gentlest  first.— Arbuthnot,  On  tlie  Nature  and  Choice 
of  Aliments. 
One-eyed,  adj.     Having  only  one  eye. 

A  sign- post  dauber  would  disdain  to  paint 
The  one-eyed  hero  on  his  elephant. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  x.  251. 

The  mighty  family 
Of  one-eyed  brothers  hasten  to  the  shore.  Addison. 

One  Gaucher  (left-handed)  borrowed  the  name  of 
Scevola,  because  Scevola,  having  burnt  his  right 
arm,  became  consequently  left-handed.  Thus  also 
one  De  la  Borgne  (one-eyed)  called  himself  Strabo  j 
De  Charpentier  took  that  of  Fabricius ;  De  Valet 
translated  his  Servilius ;  and  an  unlucky  gentleman, 
who  bore  the  name  of  Du  bout  d'homme,  boldly 
assumed  that  of  Virulus. — /.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of 
Literature.  Influence  of  Names. 

'  You  will  take  care,  my  dear  Martin,'  said  Mr. 
Pecksniff,  resuming  his  former  cheerfulness,  'that 
the  house  does  not  run  away  in  our  absence.  We 
leave  you  in  charge  of  everything.  There  is  no 
mystery;  all  is  free  and  open.  Unlike  the  young 
man  in  the  Eastern  tale — who  is  described  as  a  one- 
eyed  almanack,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  Mr.  Pinch?' 
— '  A  one-eyed  calender,  1  think,  sir,'  faltered  Tom. 
— '  They  are  pretty  nearly  the  same  thing,  I  believe,' 
said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  smiling  compassionately;  'or 
they  used  to  be  in  my  time.'  —  Dickens,  Martin 
Clmzzlewit,  ch.  vi. 

Oneberry.  s.     Female  of  a  native  plant  so 

called  ;  herb  Paris  ;  Paris  quadrifolia. 
Oneirocritic.  s.     Interpreter  of  dreams. 

Having  surveyed  all  ranks  and  professions,  I  do  not 
find  in  any  quarter  of  the  town  an  oneirocritick  or 
an  interpreter  of  dreams. — A  ddison,  Spectator. 
Oneirocritical.      adj.        [Gr.    bvtipoKpiriKoc, 
from  wtipov  =  dream  +  KPITIKOS,  connected 
with  Kpiats  =  judgement.]     Interpretative 
of  dreams. 

If  a  man  has  no  mind  to  pass  by  abruptly  from 
his  imagined  to  his  real  circumstances,  he  may  em- 
ploy himself  in  that  new  kind  of  observation  which 
my  oneirocritical  correspondent  has  directed  him 
to  make. — Addison,  Spectator. 

Qaeiro  critics,  s.  [see  Chromatics.]  In- 
terpretations of  dreams. 

A  pretence  as  groundless  and  silly  as  the  dream- 
ing oneirocriticks  of  Artemidorus  and  Astrampsy- 
chus,  or  the  modern  chiromancy  and  divinations  of 
gipsies. — Bentley,  Sermons,  serm.  iv. 
Oneiromancy.    s.     [Gr.  navrtia  =  prophecy ; 
/.icu/ric  =  prophet.]    Divination  by  dreams. 

These  rude  observations  were  at  last  licked  into 
an  art,  physical  oneiromancy ;  in  which  physicians, 
from  a  consideration  of  the  dreams,  proceeded  to  a 
crisis  of  the  disposition  of  the  person.— Spencer, 
Discourse  concerning  Prodigies,  p.  297 :  1665. 

Onement.  s.  State  of  being  one;  union. 
Rare. 

Ye  witless  gallants,  I  beshrew  your  hearts, 
That  set  such  discord  'twixt  agreeing  parts, 
Which  never  can  be  set  at  onement  more. 

Bishop  Hall,  Satires,  iii.  7. 

Oneness,  s.  [the  n  double  in  sound  as  well 
as  spelling.]  Attribute  suggested  by  O  n  e ; 
unity  ;  the  quality  of  being  one. 

Our  God  is  one,  or  rather  very  oneness  and  mere 
unity,  having  nothing  but  itself  in  itself,  and  not 
consisting,  as  all  things  do  besides  God,  of  many 
things. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

The  oneness  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  referring  to 
the  several  hypostases,  is  the  one  eternal  indivisible 
divine  nature,  and  the  eternity  of  the  Son's  gene- 
ration, and  his  co-eternity,  and  his  consubstantiality 
with  the  Father  when  he  came  down  from  Heaven 
and  was  incarnate. — Hammond. 
Onerous,  adj.     [Lat.  onus,  oneris  =  burden.] 
Burthensome ;  oppressive. 

Overcome  and  tormented  with  worldly  cares,  and 
onerous  business. — Burton,  Anatomy  of 'Melancholy, 
p.  171. 

A  banished  person,  absent  out  of  necessity,  retains 
all  things  onerous  to  himself,  as  a  punishment  for 
his  crime.— Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 
Onion,  s.     [Fr.  oi(jnon.~\     Plant  so  called  of 
the  genus  Allium. 

If  the  boy  have  not  a  woman's  gift 
To  rain  a  shower  of  commanded  tears, 
An  onion  will  do  well. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Sliretc, 

induction,  sc.  1. 
This  is  ev'r.y  cook's  opinion, 
No  savoury  dish  without  an  onion; 
But  lest  your  kissing  should  be  spoil'd, 
Your  onions  must  be  throughly  boil'd.  Swift. 

'Ardent  child!'  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  gazing  on  lier 
in  a  dreamy  way.  '  And  yet  there  is  a  melancholy 
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sweetness  in  these  youthful  hopes .'  It  is  pleasant 
to  know  tlii'.t  they  never  can  be  realised.  I  remem- 
hcr  thinking  once  myself,  in  the.  days  of  my  child- 
hood, that  pickled  unions  irrew  on  trees,  »nd  tliat 
every  elephant  was  born  with  an  impregnable  castle 
on  his  back.  I  have  not  found  the  fact  to  be  so; 
far  from  it;  and  yet  those  visions  have  comforted 
me  under  circumstances  of  trial.' — Dickens,  Martin 
Cbttszlftcit,  cli.  vi. 

As  tliejirat  element  in  a  compound. 

What  mean  you,  Sir, 

To  pive  them  this  discomfort  P    Look,  they  weep ; 
And  I,  an  ass,  am  onion-eyed. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  2. 

Only.  adj.     [A.S.  cenlic. — see  One.] 

1.  Single  ;  one  and  no  more. 

Of  all  whom  fortune  to  my  sword  did  bring, 
This  only  man  was  worth  the  conquering.  Dryden. 

2.  This  and  no  other. 

The  only  child  of  shadeful  Savernake. 

Drayton,  Polyolbinn. 

The  logick  now  in  use  has  long  possessed  the 
chair,  as  the  only  art  taught  in  the  schools  for  the 
direction  of  the  mind  in  the  study  of  the  sciences. — 
Locke. 

3.  This  above  all  other:  (as,  'He  is  the  only 
man  for  music'). 

"Whose  only  joy  was  to  relieve  the  needs 
Of  wretched  souls.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

His  only  heart-sore,  and  his  only  foe.  Ibid. 

4.  Alone. 

With  the  only  twinkle  of  her  eye 
She  could  or  save  or  spill.     Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

The  only  sound 
Of  leaves  and  fuming  rills. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  5. 
Only.  adv. 
1.  Simply;  singly;  merely;  barely. 

I  propose  my  thoughts  only  as  conjectures. — 
Bvrnet. 

The  posterity  of  the  wicked  inherit  the  fruit  of 
their  father's  vices ;  and  that  not  only  by  a  jus: 
judgement,  but  from  the  natural  course  of  things 
— Archbishop  Tillotson. 

All  who  deserve  his  love,  he  makes  his  own ; 
And  to  be  loved  himself,  needs  only  to  be  known. 

Dryden 

The  practice  of  virtue  is  attended  not  only  with 
present  quiet  and  satisfaction,  but  with  comfortable 
nope  of  a  future  recompence. — Nelson. 

Nor  must  this  contrition  be  exercised  by  us,  only 
for  grosser  evils ;  but  when  we  live  the  best.— Arch- 
bishop Wake. 

2.  So  and  no  otherwise. 

Every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart 
was  only  evil  continually. — Genesis,  vi.  5. 

3.  Singly  without  more:  (as,  '•only  begotten'). 
Onomancy.  s.    [Gr.  ovoua,  bvofiaroQ  —  name  ; 

fiuvTtio  =  prophecy.]  Divination  by  a  name. 

Destinies  were  superstitiously,  by  onomancy,  de- 
ciphered out  of  names,  as  though  the  names  and 
natures  of  men  were  suitable,  and  fatal  necessities 
concurred  herein  with  voluntary  motion. — Camden. 

Onomantia.  s.     Same  as  Onomancy. 

Superstition  has  interfered  even  in  the  choice  of 
names,  and  this  solemn  folly  has  received  the  name 
of  a  science,  called  Onomantia ;  of  which  the  super- 
stitious ancients  discovered  a  hundred  foolish  mys- 
teries. They  cast  up  the  numeral  letters  of  names, 
and  Achilles  was  therefore  fated  to  vanquish  Hector, 
from  the  numeral  letters  in  his  name  amounting  to 
a  higher  number  than  his  rival's.  They  made  many 
whimsical  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  names,  to 
prove  them  lucky  or  unlucky.  .  . .  Cicero  informs  us 
that  when  the  Romans  raised  troops,  they  were 
anxious  that  the  name  of  the  first  soldier  who  en- 
listed should  be  one  of  pood  augury.  When  the 
censors  numbered  the  citizens,  they  always  began 
by  a  fortunate  name,  such  as  Salvius  Valereus.  A 
person  of  the  name  of  Regillianus  was  chosen  em- 
peror, merely  from  the  royal  sound  of  his  name, 
and  Jovian  was  elected  because  his  name  ap- 
proached nearest  to  the  beloved  one  of  the  philoso- 
phic Julian.  ...  It  is  a  vulgar  notion  that  every 
female  of  the  name  of  Agnes  is  fated  to  become  mad. 
Every  nation  has  some  names  labouring  with  this 
popular  prejudice.  Herrera,  the  Spanish  historian, 
records  an  anecdote  in  which  the  choice  of  a  queen 
entirely  arose  from  her  name.  When  two  French 
ambassadors  negotiated  a  marriage  between  one  of 
the  Spanish  princesses  and  Louis  VIII.,  the  names 
of  the  royal  females  were  Urraca  and  Blanche. 
'I'he  former  was  the  elder  and  the  more  beautiful, 
and  intended  by  the  Spanish  court  for  the  French 
monarch;  but  they  resolutely  preferred  Blanche, 
observing  that  the  name  of  Urraca  would  never  do ! 
and  for  the  sake  of  a  more  mellifluous  sound,  they 
carried  oil",  exulting  in  their  own  discerning  ears, 
the  happier  named  but  less  beautiful  princess. — 
/.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of  Literature,  Influence  of 
Names. 

Onomantical.  atlj.     Predicting  by  names. 

Theodatus,  when  curious  to  know  the  success  of 
his  wars  against  the  Romans,  an  onomantical  or 
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name-wizard  Jew,  willed  him  to  shut  up  a  number 
of  swine  and   givo  some  of   them  Roman    11:11111- 
others  Gothish  names  with  several  marks,  and  thei 
to  leave  them. — Camden. 

Onomatopoeia,    s.       [Gr.  'ovofUt, 
Troifw  =  I  make.]     See  extracts. 

Onomatopoeia  [is]  literally,  the  making  or  manu 
facture  of  names;  a  word  expressing  by  its  sour 
the  thing  represented.  In  most  languages  the  crit 
of  animals  are  thus  expressed;  and  the  line  of  Ar: 
stophanes, 

'O  &'  17X1610?  wo-jrep  Trp6f)a.Tov  /3ij  /S?)  \eytav  f)aSi£ei, 

shows  that  the  modern  Greeks  have  not  correct! 
retained  the  sound  of  the  eta  (which  they  pro 
nounce  like  our  e).  as  the  sound  imitated  Iron 
nature  would  not  be  thus  represented.  Enniu 
imitated  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  by  the  word  tara 
tantara;  and,  to  represent  the  croaking  of  frogs 
Aristophanes  used  /SpeKeKexef  Koof  xoaf.  (Frogs, 
209.)  Greek  and  German  are  peculiarly  rich  in 
words  of  this  description.  M.  Charles  Nodier  ha 
published  a  dictionary  of  those  in  French.  For  the 
onomatopoetic  theory,  as  affecting  the  formation  o 
articulate  speech,  see  Language.— Brande  and  Cox 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

[Onomatopoeia.  Greek  6fO/u.aT07n>u'a,  from  6co/naTOjroie'(_ 
to  coin  words,  especially  to  form  words  in  imitatior 
of  sound.  'Ocojxa,  name,  and  TTOW-'W,  to  make.  In 
later  times  the  word  has  been  confined  to  the  spe 
cial  signification  above  mentioned.  It  was  ear' 
observed  that  such  words  as  Ai'yyw,  to  twang  like  ., 
bow,  aifa,  to  hiss,  balare,  to  bleat,  hinnire,  to  neigh 
were  exactly  such  as  we  should  frame  if  we  at 
tempted  to  represent  the  sounds  in  question  by  a 
vocal  imitation.  It  was  accordingly  supposed  tha 
a  certain  class  of  words  had  been  formed  by  the 
imitation  of  natural  sounds,  and  as  these  were  the 
only  class  of  simple  words  in  which  evidence  re 
mamed  of  their  having  been  formed  by  the  device 
of  man,  the  name  of  oi/o/uaTon-oiTjo-i?  or  word-making 
was  given  to  the  process  to  which  they  owe  their 
origin,  a  name  which  obviously  becomes  improper 
as  soon  as  we  regard  all  language  as  formed  by 
man.— Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  English  Etymo- 
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Onset,  s. 

1.  Attack  ;  storm  ;  assault ;  first  brunt. 

As  well  the  soldier  dieth,  which  standeth  still, 
he  that  gives  the  bravest  onset.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

All  breathless,  weary,  faint, 
Him  spying,  with  fresh  onset  he  assail'd, 
And  kindling  new  his  courage,  seeming  queint, 
Struck  him  so  hugely,  that  through  great  constraint 
He  made  him  stoop.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

The  shout 

)f  battle  now  began,  and  rushing  sound 
Of  onset.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  96. 

Sometimes  it  gains  a  point ;  and  presently  it  finds 
itself  baffled  and  beaten  off;  yet  still  it  renews  the 
ontet,  attacks  the  difficulty  afresh ;  plants  this  rea- 
soning and  that  argument,  like  so  many  intellectual 
batteries,  till  at  length  it  forces  a  way  into  the 
obstinate  enclosed  truth. — South,  Sermons. 

Without  men  and  provisions  it  is  impossible  to 
secure  conquests  that  are  made  in  the  first  onsets  of 
an  invasion.— Addison. 

Observe 

The  first  impetuous  onsets  of  his  grief; 
Use  every  artifice  to  keep  him  stedfast.    A.  Philips. 

2.  Something  added  or  set  on  by  way  of 


ornamental  appendage.  (This  sense,  says 
Nicholson,  is  still  retained  in  Northum- 
berland, where  onset  means  a  tuft. — John- 
son. The  northern  meaning  is  not  dis- 
puted; but  the  word  in  the  tragedy  of 
'  Titus  Andronicus,'  which  Dr.  Johnson 
cites  as  an  example  of  that  meaning,  sig- 
nifies simply  a  beginning ;  '  an  indication 
or  onset,'  as  Hakewill  in  his  '  Apology  for 
Providence'  illustrates  it.  p.  86,  ed.  1630. 
—To  dd.) 

I  will  with  deeds  requite  thy  gentleness ; 
And  for  an  onset,  Titus,  to  advance 
Thy  name  and  honourable  family, 
Lavinia  will  I  make  my  emperess. 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  i.  2. 
Onset,  v.  a.     Set  upon  ;  begin.    Hare. 

This  for  a  while  was  hotly  onsetted  and  a  reason- 
able price  offered,  but  soon  cooled  again. — Carew. 
Onslaught,  s.     Attack  ;  storm  ;  onset. 

Tli  y  made  a  hr.lt 

To  view  the  ground,  and  when;  t"  assault; 
Then  call'd  a  council,  which  was  best, 
By  siege  or  onslaught,  to  invest 
The  enemy  ;  and  'twas  agreed 
By  storm  and  onslaught  to  proceed. 

liutler,  Iludibras,  i.  3,  410. 

The  several  duels,  onabiitghts,  storms,  and  mili- 
tary appearances.— Gay  ton,  Festivous  Notes  on  Don 
Quixote,  p.  19. 

Ontological.  adj.      Relating    to,    connected 
\\ith,  Ontology. 
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Ontpiogist.  .9.      Speculator   in,  investigator 
of,  ontological  questions ;  outological  phi- 
losopher or  metaphysician. 
Ontology.  *.     [Gr.  £c  =  being,  the  neuter  of 
wr,  the  present  participle  of  «>»  =  !  am  + 
x';7"f  =  word,  principle,  doctrine.]     Science 
of  the  affections  of  being  in  general ;  meta- 
physics.   (So  the  explanation  stands  in  the 
original  editions,  followed  by  the  single  ex- 
tract from  Watts.) 

In  most  works  on  metaphysics,  or  specu- 
lative philosophy,  this  term  is  to  be  found ; 
the  science  to  which  it  applies  being  gene- 
rally branded  as  an  impossible  one.°Where 
it  is  thought  possible,  ontology  is  an  histo- 
rical, term  rather  than  aught  else  ;  and  an 
ontologist  means  one  who  has  argued  either 
that  ontology  is  a  real,  or  possible,  science, 
that  such  or  such  reasons  are  in  favour  of 
its  being  so,  or  that  he  is  a  partisan  of  the 
philosophers  who  treat  it  as  such. 

The  word,  whether  the  science  exist  or 
not,  is  indispensable. 

The  modes,  accidents,  and  relations  that  belong 
to  various  beings,  are  copiously  treated  of  in  meta- 
physics, or  more  properly  ontology.—  Watts,  Logick 
A  notion  of  metaphysics  nearly  the  same  was 
adopted  by  the  peripatetics  of  the  Christian  church. 
They  distinguished  its  two  branches  by  the  titles  of 
ontology  and.  natural  theology;  the  former  relatiii" 
to  being  in  general,  the  latter  to  God  and  to  angels' 
To  these  branches  the  schoolmen  added  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  human  mind,  as  relating  to  an  imma- 
terial substance;  distinguishing  this  last  science  by 
the  title  of  pneumatology.  From  this  arrangement 
of  natural  theology,  and  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind,  they  were  not  very  likely  to  prosper 
as  they  gradually  caire  to  be  studied  with  the  same 
spirit  as  ontology,  which  may  safely  be  pronounced 
to  be  the  most  idle  and  absurd  speculation  that  ever 
employed  the  human  faculties.  Nor  has  the  evil 
been  yet  remedied  by  the  contempt  into  which  the 
schoolmen  have  fallen  in  more  modern  times  On 
the  contrary,  as  their  arrangement  of  the  objects  of 
metaphysics  is  still  very  generally  retained,  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  mind  is  not  unfrequently  understood, 
even  by  those  who  have  a  predilection  for  the  study 
of  it,  as  a  speculation  much  more  analogous  to  on- 
tology than  to  physics ;  while,  in  the  public  opinion, 
notwithstanding  the  new  aspect  it  begins  to  assume, 
in  consequence  of  the  lights  struck  out  by  Bacon, 
Locke,  and  their  followers,  it  continues  to  share 
largely  in  that  discredit  which  has  been  justly  in- 
curred by  the  greater  part  of  those  discussions,  to 
which,  in  common  with  it,  the  epithet  metaphysical 
is  indiscriminately  applied  by  the  multitude. — 
Dugald  Stewart,  Philosophical  Essays,  vol.  v.  ch.  i 
p.  21 :  1855. 

The  most  general,  that  is,  the  most  extensive  pro- 
positions belonging  to  physics,  to  somatology,  the 
only  branch  of  physics  that  comes  under  the  cogni- 
sance of  sense,  are  considered  as  forming  a  separate 
branch  of  art  and  science,  under  the  very  uncharac- 
teristic name  of  mathematics.  The  most  general 
and  extensive  propositions  belonging  to  physics  in 
the  largest  sense  of  the  word,  including  somatology 
and  psychology  taken  together,  have  been  considered 
as  forming  in  like  manner  a  separate  discipline  to 
which  the  name  of  ontology  has  been  assigned.  The 
field  of  ontology,  or  as  it  may  otherwise  be  termed, 
the  field  of  supremely  abstract  entities,  is  a  yet  un- 
trodden labyrinth,— a  wilderness  never  hitherto  ex- 
plored. In  the  endeavour  to  bring  these  entities  to 
view,  and  place  them  under  the  reader's  eye  in  such 
sort  that  to  each  of  their  names,  ideas  as  clear,  cor- 
rect, and  complete  as  possible,  may,  by  every  reader 
who  will  take  the  trouble,  be  annexed  and  remain 
attached,  the  following  is  the  course  that  will  be 
pursued.— J.  Bentham,  A  Fragment  on  Ontology, 
vol.iii.  p.195:  1843. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  primary 
and  presentative  fact  of  consciousness  in  which  tin's 
distinction  is  given— a  fact  upon  which  all  the  se- 
condary and  representative  varieties  of  it  must  be 
based ;  and  thus  to  fix  the  limits  within  which  a 
science  of  Being  is  possible,  and  beyond  which  it 
cannot  be  carried.  This  fact  seems  to  be  discover- 
able in  the  relation  between  a  permanent  self  and 
its  successive  modifications  which  forms  the  condi- 
tion of  all  human  consciousness.  If  this  be  admitted, 
ontology,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term,  becomes 
identified  with  psychology;  and  the  future  task  of 
the  metaphysician  will  consist  in  exhibiting  the  con- 
ditions involved  in  the  idea  of  personal  existence, 
and  solving  the  difficulties  to  which  that  idea  ap- 
pears to  give  rise.  To  attempt  to  accomplish  this 
task  in  detail  would  require  a  far  greater  space,  and 
a  more  minute  examination  than  is  possible  within 
the  reasonable  limits  of  a  work  like  the  present. 
\Ve  must  content  ourselves  with  having  pointed  out 
the  fact  that  such  problems  exist,  and  stated  the 
reasons  for  believing  that  they  are  not  to  be  aban- 
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doned  as  insoluble.  Beyond  the  range  of  personal  | 
existence  we  have  no  positive  conception  of  real 
being,  save  in  the  form  of  those  more  permanent 
phenomena  which  constitute  our  general  concep- 
tions of  certain  objects,  as  distinguished  from  the 
transitory  phenomena  with  which  those  conceptions 
are  at  certain  times  associated.  Here  ontology  is 
a  higher  kind  of  phenomenology.  Its  object  is  not 
a  thing  in  itself,  but  a  thing  as  we  are  compelled  to 
conceive  it ;  and  to  attempt  to  give  to  this  branch 
of  philosophy  a  more  absolute  character  is  to  sub- 
stitute negative  ideas  for  positive,  to  desert  thoughts 
and  to  take  refuge  in  words  which  have  no  real 
meaning  save  in  relation  to  a  different  mode  of  con- 
sciousness. We  do  not,  therefore,  attempt  to  solve 
the  higher  problems  of  cosmology  and  theology,  nor 
even  to  indicate  the  conditions  under  which  they 
might  be  solved.  But  we  have  attempted  to  show 
why  they  are  insoluble,  and  what  is  the  origin  of 
that  delusion  which  has  led  men  in  various  ages  to 
fancy  their  solution  possible,  and  to  devise  systems 
for  accomplishing  it. — Mansel,  Metaphysics,  or  the 
Philosophy  of  Consciousness,  PJienomenal  and  Real : 
Ontology,  p.  396-398 :  1860. 

Onward,  adv. 

1.  Forward;  progressively. 

My  lord, 

When  you  went  onward  on  this  ended  action, 
I  look'd  upon  her  with  a  soldier's  eye. 

Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  i.  1. 
Satan  was  now  at  hand,  and  from  his  seat 
The  monster  moving  onward  came  as  fast, 
With  horrid  strides. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  674. 
Him  through  the  spicy  forest  onward  come 
Adam  discern'd,  as  in  the  door  he  sat 
Of  his  cool  bower.  Ibid.  v.  298. 

Not  one  looks  backward,  onward  still  he  goes, 
Yet  ne'er  looks  forward  farther  than  his  nose. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  223. 

2.  In  a  state  of  advanced  progression. 

You  are  already  so  far  onward  of  your  way,  that 
you  have  forsaken  the  imitation  of  ordinary  con- 
verse.— Dryden. 

3.  Somewhat  farther. 

A  little  onward  lend  thy  guiding  hand 
To  these  dark  steps,  a  little  farther  on. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  1. 
Onward,  ailj. 

1.  Advanced;  increased;  improved. 

Philoxenus  came  to  see  how  onward  the  fruits 
were  of  his  friend's  labour.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  Conducting ;   leading  forward  to  perfec- 
tion. 

Sincerity, 

Thou  first  of  virtues,  let  no  mortal  leave 
Thy  onward  path.  Home,  Douglas. 

In  agonies  of  grief  they  curse  the  hour, 
When  first  they  left  Religion's  onward  way. 

Glynn,  Day  of  Judgement. 

Onwards,  adv.     In  progression. 

Onwards,  that  such  separation  may  not  be  made 
of  man  and  wife  for  heresy  or  misbelief,  we  need  no 
other  conviction  than  that  peremptory  and  clear 
determination  of  our  Saviour,  which  we  have  for- 
merly insisted  on. — Bislwp  Hall,  Cases  of'Conscience, 
iv.  2. 
Onycha.  s.  See  extract  from  Calmet. 

Take  unto  thee  sweet  spices,  stacte,  and  onycha, 
and  galbanum.— Exodus,  xxx.  34. 

Onycha  is  found  in  two  different  senses  in  Scrip- 
ture.—The  odoriferous  snail  or  shell,  and  the  stone 
onyx.  The  greatest  part  of  commentators  explain  it 
by  the  onyx  or  odoriferous  shell.  The  onyx  is  fished 
for  in  the  Indies,  where  grows  the  spicanardi,  the 
food  of  this  fish  and  what  makes  its  shell  so  aro- 
matic.— Calmet. 

Onyx.  s.  [Gr.  ow%  =  nail  of  the  human 
finger,  which  the  stone  to  which  the  term 
applies,  from  its  horny  appearance  re- 
sembles.] 

1.  In  Mineralogy.  Siliceous  mineral  so 
called ;  a  variety  of  chalcedony.  See  ex- 
tract from  Brande  and  Cox. 

Nor  are  her  rare  enjoyments  to  be  sold, 
For  glittering  sand  by  Ophir  shown, 
The  olue-eyed  sapphire,  or  rich  onyx  stone. 


OOZE 


OP  A 


The  onyx  is  an  accidental  variety  of  the  agat 
kind :  it  is  of  a  dark  horny  colour,  in  which  is  a 
plate  of  a  bluish  white,  and  sometimes  of  red  :  when 
on  one  or  both  sides  the  white,  there  happens  to  lie 
also  a  plate  of  a  reddish  or  fresh  colour,  the  jewel- 
lers call  the  stone  a  sardonyx.  —  Woodward,  On 
fossils. 

The  onyx  is  a  semi-pellucid  gem,  of  which  there 
are  several  species,  but  the  bluish  white  kind,  with 
brown  and  white  zones,  is  the  true  onyx  legitima  of 
the  ancients. — Sir  J.  Hill,  Materia  Medica. 
•  Onyx,  a  variety  of  chalcedony,  somewhat  resem- 
bling agate  ...  is  composed  of  alternating  parallel 
bands  of  different  colours,  and  was  the  stone  used 
by  the  ancients  for  making  cameos,  the  figures  being 
cut  in  the  white  layers,  while  the  darker  portion 
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formed  the  background  of  the  design.    Large  num- '  3,  Liquor  of  a  tanner's  vat. 

bers  of  thejsejstones  are  brought  from  Oberstein  in  Jkfan  the  bark  of  the  oak  is  used,  it  is  ground 

to  powder,  and  the  infusion  of  it  in  water  is  by  the 
tanners  termed  ooze. — Woodland  Companion,  p.  4. 

Ooze.  v.  n. 


Saxony.and  from  Yemen  in  Arabia :  it  is  also  found  in 
the  Isle  of  Skye  and  in  the  amygdaloid  of  the  Giant's 
Causeway  in  Ireland. — Bristoio,  in  Brande  and  Cox, 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

2.  In  Surgery.    Disease  of  the  eye,  wherein 
the  cornea  becomes  opaque,  so  called. 

Onyx  is  a  small  collection  of  matter,  situated  in 
the  anterior  chamber  of  the  aqueous  humour,  and 
so  named  from  its  being  shaped  like  a  nail.  It  is  of 
the  same  nature  as  Hypopium.  Maitre  Jean,  Man- 
chart,  and  others,  imply  by  the  term  onyx,  a  small 
abscess  between  the  layers  of  the  cornea.— Cooper, 
Dictionary  of  Practical  Surgery. 

3.  Shell-fish  so  called. 

(For  example,  see  Onycha). 
Oofdal.   adj.    [Gr.  d>6v  =  egg  +  itSog  =  form, 
shape,  appearance.]     Egg-shaped.    Hare. 
(Ooeid  the  better  form). 

As  I  can  find  no  epithet  more  appropriate  as  a 
distinguishing  term  for  this  form  of  skull,  I  shall 
term  it  the  oval  or  b'oidal  form.—Prichard,  Re- 
searches into  the  Physical  History  of  Mankind, 
vol.  i.  b.  ii.  ch.  v.  §  2.  p.  281 :  1836. 
Oolite,  s.    [Gr.  oJoi-  =  egg  +  XWoc  =  stone.]   In 
Geology.     Limestone  of  which  the  grain 
resembles  the  eggs,  or  roe,  of  a  fish  ;  roe- 
stone. 

(For  example  see  under  Oolitic.) 
Oolitic,  adj.    Formed  by,  consisting  of,  con- 
nected with,  Oolite. 

Limestones  of  this  kind  being  especially  abundant 
in  England  and  characteristic  of  the  middle  se- 
condary rocks,  have  long  been  recognised  as  the 
oolitic  series.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  (where, 
except  in  the  North  of  France,  the  oolitic  structure 
is  not  retained)  the  contemporaneous  rocks  are 
better  known  as  Jurassic.  Oolitic  limestones  are 
known  in  rocks  of  the  carboniferous  series  and  in 
tertiary  formations.  The  cause  of  the  singular 
structure  of  oolites  has  often  been  discussed.  It  is 
almost  invariably  the  case  that  some  minute  par- 
ticle of  organic  matter  is  in  the  centre  of  each  little 
egg-shaped  atom  of  the  stone.  Round  this  nucleus 
are  numerous  layers  of  the  finest  lime  mud  mixed 
with  a  little  clay.  The  arrangement  is  mechanical, 
and  may  have  been  induced  by  a  slight  ripple  in 
shallow  water  loaded  with  carbonate  of  lime,  which 
Was  thus  deposited  in  exceedingly  minute  particles 
on  the  fragments  of  lime  sand  (broken  shell  and 
coralline)  which  covered  the  shore.  The  slight  me- 
chanical disturbance  of  the  water  may  have  been 
the  reason  why  the  carbonate  of  lime  was  deposited 
in  each  separate  grain  and  not  in  one  compact  mass. 
The  oolites  were  probably  formed  in  a  district  where 
there  was  a  slow  subsidence  of  the  sea  bottom,  and 
where  carbonate  of  lime  was  in  excess  in  the  water. 
When  the  eggs  composing  a  limestone  are  larger 
than  a  pin's  head,  the  rock  is  called  Pisolite.  The 
oolitic  series  [is"l  an  important  division  of  the 
middle  secondary  or  Mesozoic  rocks  of  England. 
Regarding  the  oolitic  series  as  forming  three  groups, 
the  upper,  middle,  and  lower,  the  great  oolite  is  a 
member  of  the  upper  part  of  the  lower  group.  It 
abounds  with  admirable  but  soft  building  stones  in 
the  West  of  England ;  and  in  Yorkshire,  Lincoln- 
shire, and  Northamptonshire  it  contains  very  im- 
portant deposits  of  ironstone.  In  some  places  it 
passes  into  hard  blue  limestones  extremely  durable. 
The  celebrated  limestones  of  Caen  correspond  with  , 
it  in  geological  age.  The  rocks  of  the  so-called  j 
oolitic  series  in  England  are  greatly  subdivided. 
There  is  first  a  general  grouping  into  upper,  middle, 
and  lower,  and  then  a  further  grouping  of  the  sub- 
divisions.— Ansted,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary 
of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Oology,  s.  [Gr.  labv  =  egg  +  A6yoe  =  word, 
doctrine,  principle.]  Department  of  orni- 
thology, dealing  with  the  eggs  (and  nests) 
of  birds.  'British  Oology,  being  illustra- 
tions of  the  Eggs  of  British  Birds,  with 
figures  of  each  species,  &c.'  is  the  title  of 
a  work  by  W.  C.  Hewitson. 

Ooze.  s.  [A.S.  ii'«s=  juice.] 

1 .  Soft  mud  ;  mire  at  the  bottom  of  water  ; 
slime. 

My  son  i'  the  ooze  is  bedded. 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  iii.  3. 

Some  carried  up  into  their  grounds  the  ooze  or 
salt  water  mud,  and  found  good  profit  thereby. — 
Carew. 
Old  father  Thames  raised  up  his  rev'rend  head, 

But  feared  th«  fate  of  Simpis  would  return  ; 
Deep  in  his  ooze  he  sought  his  sedgy  bed, 

And  shrunk  his  waters  back  into  his  urn. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  ccxxxii. 

2.  Soft  flow  ;  spring. 

From  his  first  fountain  and  beginning  ooze. 
Down  to  the  sea  each  brook  and  torrent  flows. 

Prior. 


Flow  by  stealth ;  run  gently ; 
drain  away. 

When  the  contracted  limbs  were  cramp'd,  even 

then 
A  wat'rish  humour  swell'd  and  oozed  agen. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iii.  729. 
In  proof  of  the  character  he  pave  himself,  Mr. 
Pecksniff  suffered  tears  of  honesty  to  ooze  out  of 
his  eyes. — Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xxiv. 

'  I  will  save  you — I  have  sworn  it.  You  shall  be 
wax  in  these  hands  at  last;'  —  the  moment  that 
voice  thus  claimed  and  insisted  on  redeeming  him, 
the  ruffian  felt  a  cold  shudder — his  courage  oozed, 
— he  could  no  more  have  nerved  his  arm  against  her 
than  a  Thug  would  have  lifted  his  against  the  dire 
goddess  of  his  murderous  superstition.  —  Lord 
Lytton,  What  will  he  do  with  it  ? 

Oozy.  adj.     Miry  ;  muddy ;  slimy. 

His  rustick  crew  with  mighty  poles 
Would  drive  his  prey  out  from  their  oozy  holes, 
And  so  pursue  them  down  the  rolling  flood. 

King,  The  Fisherman. 
From  his  oozy  bed 
Old  father  Thames  advanced  his  reverend  head. 

Pope,  Windsor  Forest. 

Opacate.    v.   a.      Render  opaque ;    shade ; 
cloud ;  darken ;  obscure. 

The  same  corpuscles  upon  the  unstopping  of  the 
glass,  did  opacate  that  part  of  the  air  they  moved 
in. — Boyle. 

Opacity,     s.     [Fr.   opacite,\    Lat.   opacitas, 
-atis.~\   Cloudiness  ;  want  of  transparency. 
Can  any  thing  escape  eyes  in  whose  opticks  there 
is  no  opacity  ! — Sir  T.  Browne. 

Had  there  not  been  any  night,  shadow,  or  opacity, 
we  should  never  have  had  any  determinate  conceit 
of  darkness. — Glanville. 

How  much  anybody  hath  of  colour,  so  much  hath 
it  of  opacity, &n&.  by  so  much  the  more  unfit  is  it  to 
transmit  the  species. — Ray,  On  the  Wisdom  of  God 
manifested  in  tlte  Works  of  the  Creation. 

The  least  parts  of  almost  all  bodies  arc  in  some 
measure  transparent ;    and    the  opacity  of  those 
bodies  ariseth  from   the   multitude  of  reflections 
caused  in  their  internal  parts. — Sir  I.  Newton. 
Opacous.    adj.    [Lat.  opacusJ\     Dark ;  ob- 
scure ;  not  transparent. 

What's  this  that  shrouds, 
In  those  opacous  clouds, 

The  glorious  face  of  Heaven,  and  dims  our  light  ? 
What,  must  we  ever  lie 
Mantled  in  dark  stupidity, 
Still  grovelling  in  a  daily  night  P 

A.  Brome,  Ode  written  in  1643. 
When  he  perceives  that  opacous  bodies  do  not 
hinder  the  eye  from  judging  light  to  have  an  equal 
diffusion  through  the  whole  place  that  it  irradiates, 
he  can  have  no  difficulty  to  allow  air,  that  is  dia- 
phanous, and  more  subtile  far  than  they,  and  con- 
sequently, divisible  into  lesser  atoms;  and  having 
lesser  pores,  gives  less  scope  to  our  eyes  to  miss  light. 
—Sir  K.  Digby. 

Upon  the  firm  opacous  globe 
Of  this  round  world,  whose  first  convex  divides 
The  luminous  inferior  orbs,  inclosed 
From  chaos,  and  the  inroad  of  darkness  old, 
Satan  alighted.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  418. 

Opacousness.    s.      Attribute   suggested  by. 
Opacous. 

Mysteries,  which  (without  these  coverings)  even 
the  opacousness  of  the   place  were   not    obscure 
enough  to  conceal. — Evelyn,  Sylva,  b.  iv.  §  8. 
Opal.  s.  [Lat.  opalium.   Wedgwood  deriving 
this  from  the  Tshetsh  (Bohemian)  opacz, 
remarks,  with  truth,  that  it  is  a  proof  of 
Bohemia  having  been,  in  the  Roman  period, 
as  now,  a  Slavonic  district.]      In  Mine- 
ralogy.   Amorphous  variety  of  silica,  so 
called;    the  noble  opal  being  a  precious 
stone. 

Thy  mind  is  a  very  opal. 

Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  4. 
The  empyreal  heaven,  extended  wide 
In  circuit,  undetermin'd  square  or  round; 
With  opal  towers,  and  battlements  adorn'd 
Of  living  sapphire.    Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  10t7. 
We  have  this  stone  from  Germany,  and  it  is  tho 
same  with  the  opal  of  the  ancients. — Woodward,  On 
fossils. 

Opaque,    adj.      Dark ;    not    transparent ; 
cloudy. 

The  night's  nimble  net, 
That  doth  encompass  every  opake  ball. 

Dr.H.  More,  Song  of  the  Soul,  iii.  2. 

They  [the  sun's  rays] 

Shot  upward  still  direct,  whence  no  way  round 
Shadow  from  body  opaque  can  fall. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  617. 
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Opaque,  s.     Opacity. 

Through  this  opaque  of  nature  and  of  soul, 
This  double  night. 

Young,  Night  ThoHghtt,  night  i. 

Vivid  green, 

•Warm  brown,  and  black  opake,  the  foreground  bi-n  rs 
Conspicuous.  Mason. 

Opaqueness,    s.      Attribute    suggested    by 
Opaque. 

The  earth's  opakeness,  enemy  to  light. 

Dr.  II.  More,  Immortality  oftlie  Soul,  i.  2,  31. 

Ope.  v.  a.     Same  as  Open:  (only  used  in 
poetry). 

Before  you  fight  the  battle,  ope  this  letter. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  v.  1. 
They  consent  to  work  us  harm  and  woe, 
To  ope  the  gates,  and  so  let  in  our  foe.         Fairfax. 

Adam,  now  ope  thine  eyes;  and  first  behold 
The  effects  which  thy  original  crime  hath  wrought 
In  some  to  spring  from  thee. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  423. 
Our  fleet  Apollo  sends  ; 

Hero  Dardanus  was  born,  and  hitherto  tends ; 
Where  Tuscan  Tyber  rolls  with  rapid  force, 
And  where  Numicus  opes  his  holy  source. 

Dryd-en,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vii.  329. 
When  first  you  ope  your  doors,  and  passing  by, 
The  sad  ill-omen'd  object  meets  your  eye. 

Id.,  The  Despairing  Lover,  67. 

Ope.  v.  n.    Open. 

1.  Unclose  itself;  not  to  remahi  shut;  not 
to  continue  closed. 

TVow  with  a  furious  blast  the  hundred  doors 
Ope  of  themselves ;  a  rushing  whirlwind  roars 
\Vitlun  the  cave. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneul,  vi.  126. 
Unnumber'd  treasures  ope  at  once,  and  here 
The  various  offerings  of  the  world  appear ; 
From  each  she  nicely  culls  with  curious  toil, 
And  decks  the  goddess  with  the  glittering  spoil. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  i. 

Ope.  adj.     Open. 

The  gates  are  ope ;  now  prove  good  seconds ; 
'Tis  for  the  followers  fortune  widens  them  ; 
Not  for  the  fliers.  Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  i.  4. 

Most  sacrilegious  murder  hath  broke  ope 
The  Lord's  anointed  temple,  and  stole  thence 
The  life  o'  the  building.  Id.,  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

With  the  same  key  set  ope  the  door 
Wherewith  you  lock'd  it  fast  before.       Cleveland. 

The  bounce  burst  ope  the  door;  the  scornful  fair 

Relentless  look'd,  and  saw  him  beat  his  quivering 

feet  in  air.     Dryden,  The  Despairing  Lover,  96. 

The  door  was  ope,  they  blindly  grope  the  way. 

Id. 

Open.  v.  a.    [A.S.  opnian.~] 

1.  Unclose  ;  unlock  ;  put  into  such  a  state  as 
that  the  inner  parts  may  be  seen  or  en- 
tered :  (opposed  to  shut). 

If  a  man  shall  open  a  pit,  or  if  a  man  shall  dig  a 
pit,  and  not  cover  it,  and  an  ox  or  an  ass  fall  therein, 
the  owner  of  the  pit  shall  make  it  good. — Exodus, 
xxi.  33. 

Judas  sent  unto  them  in  a  peaceable  manner, 
saying,  Let  us  pass  through  your  land  to  go  into  our 
own  country,  and  none  shall  do  you  any  hurt ;  we 
will  only  pass  through  on  foot :  howbeit  they  would 
not  open  unto  him.— 1  Maccabees,  v.  48. 

Open  thy  mouth  for  the  dumb  in  the  cause  of  all 
such  as  are  appointed  to  destruction.  —  Proverbs, 
xxxi.  8. 

The  world's  mine  oyster, 
Which.  I  with  sword  will  open. 

Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  2. 

The  draw-bridges  at  Amsterdam  part  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  a  vessel,  though  under  sail,  may  pass  them 
without  the  help  of  any  one  on  shore ;  for  the  mast- 
head, or  break-water  of  the  ship  bearing  against  the 
bridge  in  the  middle,  opens  it.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

My  old  wounds  are  open'd  at  this  view, 
And  in  my  murderer's  presence  bleed  anew. 

Dryden. 

When  the  matter  is  made,  the  side  must  be  opened 
to  let  it  out. — Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature  and  Choice 
of  Aliments. 

This  library,  enlarged  by  others.  Julius  Csesar  once 
proposed  to  open  for  the  public,  having  chosen  the 
erudite  Varro  for  its  librarian ;  but  the  daggers  of 
Brutus  and  his  party  prevented  the  meditated  pro- 
jects of  Caesar.  —  /.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of  Lite- 
rature, Libraries. 

2.  Show ;  discover. 

The  English  did  adventure  far  for  to  open  the 
north  parts  of  America.— Abbot,  Description  oftlie 
World. 

3.  Divide ;  break. 

The  wall  of  the  cathedral  church  was  opened  by 
an  earthquake,  and  shut  again  by  a  second. — Addi- 
son.  Travels  in  Italy. 

4.  Explain  ;  disclose. 

Some  things  wisdom  openeth  by  the  sacred  books 
of  Scripture,  some  things  by  the  glorious  works  of 
nature.— lluolter,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
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Paul,  as  his  manner  was,  went  in  unto  them,  and 
three  .sabbath  days  reasoned  with  them  out  of  the 
Scriptures,  opening  and  alleging,  that  Christ  must, 
needs  have  Buffered,  and  risen  again  from  the  dead. 
—Acts,  xvii.  2,  3. 

After  the  earl  of  Lincoln  was  slain,  the  king 
opened  himself  to  some  of  his  council,  that  he  was 
sorry  for  the  earl's  death,  because  by  him  he  might 
have  known  the  bottom  of  his  danger.— Jiacon, 
History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

Gramont,  governour  of  Bayonne,  took  an  exqui- 
site notice  of  their  persons  and  behaviour,  and 
opened  himself  to  some  of  his  train,  that  he  thought 
them  to  be  gentlemen  of  much  more  worth  than 
their  habits  bewrayed, — Sir  II.  Wotton. 

A  friend  who  relates  his  success,  talks  himself 
into  a  new  pleasure;  and  by  opening  his  misfor- 
tunes, leaves  part  of  them  behind  him.— Collier,  On 
Friendship. 
5.  Begin  ;  make  the  initial  exhibition. 

You  retained  him  only  for  the  opening  of  your 
cause,  and  your  main  lawyer  is  yet  behind. — 
Dryden,  Epistle  to  the  Whigs. 

Homer  opens  his  poem  with  the  utmost  simpli- 
city and  modesty ;  he  continually  grosvs  upon  the 
reader. — Broome,  On  the  Odyssey. 

Open.  v.  n.     In  Hunting.     Bark. 

If  I  cry  out  thus  upon  no  trail,  never  trust  me 
when  I  open  again. — Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  iv.  2. 

The  night  restores  9ur  actions  done  by  day ; 
As  hounds  in  sleep  will  open  for  their  prey. 

Dryden,  The  Cock  and  the  Fox,33&. 
Hark !  the  dog  opens,  take  thy  certain  aim  ; 
The  woodcock  flutters.      Gay,  Rural  Sports,  ii.  348. 

Open.  adj. 

1.  Unclosed  ;  not  shut. 

Then  sent  Sanballat  his  servant  unto  me  in  like 
manner  the  fifth  time,  with  an  open  letter  hi  his 
hand. — Neh&miah,  vi.  5. 

Through  the  gate 
Wide  open  and  unguarded,  Satan  pass'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  418. 

The  ladies  left  their  measures  at  the  sight, 
To  meet  the  chiefs  returning  from  the  fight, 
And  each  with  open  arms  embraced  her  chosen 
knight.    Dryden,  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  309. 

He,  when  JEncas  on  the  plain  appears, 
Meets  him  with  open  arms  and  falling  tears. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  JEneid. 

But  in  some  odd  nook  in  Mrs.  Todger's  breast,  up 
a  great  many  steps,  and  in  a  corner  easy  to  be  over- 
looked, there  was  a  secret  door,  with  '  Woman ' 
written  on  the  spring,  which,  at  a  touch  from 
Mercy's  hand,  had  flown  wide  open,  and  admitted 
her  for  shelter.— Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch. 
xxxvii. 

2.  Plain  ;  apparent ;  evident ;  public. 

They  crucify  to  themselves  the  Son  of  God  afresh, 
and  put  him  to  an  open  shame.— Hebrews,  vi.  6. 
He  irefully  enraged  would  needs  to  open  arms. 

Dntyton 

The  under-work,  transparent,  shews  too  plain ; 
Where  open  acts  accuse,  th'  excuse  is  vain. 

Daniel 

3.  Not  wearing    disguise ;    clear ;    artless ; 
sincere. 

He  was  so  secret  therein,  as  not  daring  to  be 
open,  that  to  no  creature  he  ever  spake  of  it. — Sii 
P.  Sidney. 

Lord  Cordes,  the  hotter  he  was  against  the  Eng- 
lish in  time  of  war,  had  the  more  credit  in  a  nego- 
tiation of  peace ;  and  besides  was  held  a  man  opei 
and  of  good  faith. — Bacon. 

The  French  are  always  open,  familiar,  and  talk 
ative ;  the  Italians  stiff,  ceremonious,  and  reserved 
— Addison. 

This  reserved  mysterious  way  of  acting  towards 
persons,  who  in  right  of  their  posts  expected  a  more 
open  treatment,  was  imputed  to  some  hidden  de 
sign. — Swift. 

His  generous,  open,  undesigning  heart 
Has  begg'd  his  rival  to  solicit  for  Mm. 

Addison,  Cato 

4.  Not  clouded ;  clear. 

With  dry  eyes,  and  with  an  open  look, 
She  met  his  glance  .nidway. 

Dryden,  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  389 
Then  shall  thy  Craggs  (and  let  me  call  him  mine' 
On  the  cast  ore  another  Pollio  shine ; 
With  aspect  open  shall  erect  his  head. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  v.  63 

5.  Not  hidden  ;  exposed  to  view. 

In  that  little  spot  of  ground  that  lies  between 
those  two  great  oceans  of  eternity,  we  are  to  exer 
cise  our  thoughts,  and  lay  open  the  treasures  of  th( 
divine  wisdom  and  goodness  hid  in  this  part  of  na- 
ture and  providence. — Burnet. 

Moral  principles  require  reasoning  and  discourse 
to  discover  the  certainty  of  their  truths:  they  lii 
not  open  as  natural  characters  engraven  on  th< 
mind.— Locke. 

6.  Not  restrained ;    not    denied ;    not  pre- 
cluded. 

If  Demetrius  and  the  craftsmen  have  a  mattei 
against  any  uiar«,  the  law  is  open,  and  thcru  arc 
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deputies:  let  them  implead  one  another.  —  A  eta, 
xix.  38. 

7.  Not  frosty :  (as  applied  to  the  weather, 
when  frost  is  expected). 

An  open  and  warm  winter  portendeth  a  hot  and 
dry  summer.— Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental 
History. 

Did  you  ever  see  so  open  a  winter  in  England  •" 
We  have  not  had  two  frosty  days ;  but  it  pays  it  off 
in  rain. — Swift,  Letters. 

8.  Uncovered. 

Here  ia  better  than  the  open  air. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  6. 
And  when  at  last  in  pity  you  will  die, 
I'll  watch  your  birth  of  immortality  ; 
Then,  turtle-like,  I'll  to  my  mate  repair, 
And  teach  you  your  first  flight  in  open  air. 

Dryden. 
.  Exposed ;  without  defence. 

The  service  that  I  truly  did  his  life, 
Hath  left  me  open  to  all  injuries. 

Sliakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  v.  2. 

10.  Attentive. 

Thine  eyes  are  open  upon  all  the  ways  of  the  sons 
of  men,  to  give  every  one  according  to  his  ways. — 
Jeremiah,  xxxii.  19. 

The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  upon  the  righteous,  and 
his  ears  are  open  unto  their  cry. — Psalms,  xxxiv. 
15. 
Opener,  s. 

1.  One  who  opens;  one  who  unlocks;  one 
who  uncloses. 

True  opener  of  mine  eyes, 
Much  better  seems  this  vision,  and  more  hope 
Of  peaceful  days  portends,  than  those  two  past. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  598. 
It  is  a  letter  sealed,  and  sent,  which  to  the  bearer 
is  but  paper,  but  to  the  receiver  and  opener  is  full  of 
•power.— Herbert,  Country  Parson,  cfi.  xxxiv. 

2.  Explainer ;  interpreter. 

To  us,  th'  imagined  voice  of  heaven  itself; 
The  very  opener  and  intelligencer 
Between  the  grace,  the  sanctities  of  heav'n, 
And  our  dull  workings. 

Shakespear,  Henry  TV.  Part  II.  iv.  2. 

3.  That  which  separates ;  disuniter. 

There  may  be  such  openers  of  compound  bodies, 
because  there  wanted  not  some  experiments  in 
which  it  appeared. — Boyle. 

Qpeneyed.  adj.     Vigilant;  watchful. 
While  you  here  do  snoring  lie, 
Openeyed  conspiracy 
His  time  doth  take. 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  ii.  1,  song. 

Openhanded.  adj.  Generous ;  liberal ;  mu- 
nificent. 

How  open-handed  Providence  had  been  to  him, 
in  heaping  upon  him  all  external  blessings.— South, 
Sermons,  vii.  217. 

Good  Heaven,  who  renders  mercy  back  for  mercy, 
With  openhanded  bounty  shall  repay  you. 

Rowe,  Jane  Sliore. 

Openhearted.  adj.  Generous  ;  candid  ;  not 
meanly  subtle. 

I  know  him  well ;  he's  free  and  openhearted. 

Dryden. 

Of  an  openltearted  generous  minister  you  are 
not  to  say  that  he  was  in  an  intrigue  to  betray  his 
country,  but  in  an  intrigue  with  a  lady.— Arbuth- 
not. 

Openheartedness.  *.  Attribute  suggested 
by  Openhearted;  liberality;  frankness; 
sincerity  ;  munificence ;  generosity. 

Mirth,  gravity,  open-heartedness,  reservedness. — 
Dr.  H.  More,  Conjectura  Cabbalistica,  p.  211 :  165X 
He  was  a  man  of  innocence  and  opeii-neartedness. 
—I.  Walton,  Life  of  Sanderson. 

Opening:,  s. 

1.  Aperture ;  breach. 

The  fire  thus  up,  makes  its  way  through  the 
cracks  and  openings  of  the  earth.  —  Woodward, 
Essay  towards  a  Natural  History  of  the  Earth. 

2.  Act  of  one  who  opens ;  by  which  anything 
is  opened. 

He  soon  returned  with  the  gentleman  in  ques- 
tion ;  and  at  both  openings  of  the  board-room  door 
—at  his  coming  in  and  at  his  going  out— simple 
clients  were  seen  to  stretch  their  necks  and  stand 
upon  their  toes,  thirsting  to  catch  the  slightest 
glimpse  of  that  mysterious  chamber.  —  Dicketis, 
Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xxvi. 

3.  Discovery  at  a  distance ;  faint  knowledge ; 

dawn. 

God  has  pleased  to  dissipate  this  confusion  and 
chaos,  and  to  give  us  some  openings,  some  dawn- 
ings  of  liberty  and  settlement.— South.  Sermons. 

The  opening  of  your  glory  was  like  that  of  light ; 
you  shone  to  us  from  afar,  and  disclosed  your  first 
beams  oil  distant  nations. — Dryden. 

a?a 
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Openly,  adv.    In  an  open  manner. 

1.  Publicly;  not  secretly  ;  insight;  not  ob- 
scurely. 

Their  actions,  always  spoken  of  with  great  honour, 
are  now  called  openly  into  question. — Hooker,  Ec- 
clesiastical PoUt.i/. 

Prayers  are  faulty,  not  \yhensoeyer  they  be  openly 
made,  but  when  hypocrisy  is  the  cause  of  open 
praying. — Ibid. 

I  wonder  much 

That  you  would  put  me  to  this  shame  and  trouble, 
And  not  without  some  scandal  to  yourself, 
With  circumstance  and  oaths  so  to  deny 
This  chain,  which  now  you  wear  so  openly. 

Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  v.  1. 

I  knew  the  time, 

Now  full,  that  I  no  more  should  live  obscure, 
But  openly  begin,  as  best  becomes 
The  authority  which  I  derived  from  heaven. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  i.  286. 

How  grossly  and  openly  do  many  of  us  contradict 
the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  by  our  ungodliness  and 
worldly  lusts  ! — Arclibislwp  Tillotson. 

We  express  our  thanks  by  openly  owning  our 
parentage,  and  paying  our  common  devotions  to 
God  on  this  day's  solemnity. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

2.  Plainly;   apparently;   evidently;  without 
disguise. 

Darah . . . 

Too  openly  does  love  and'hatred  show : 
A  bbunteous  master,  but  a  deadly  foe. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe,  i.  1. 

Openmouthed.    adj.       Greedy ;    ravenous  ; 
clamorous  ;  vociferous. 

Up  comes  a  lion  openmouthed  toward  the  ass.— 
Sir  It.  L' Estrange. 

Ringwood,  a  French  black  whelp  of  the  same 
breed,  a  fine  openmouthed  dog. — Tatler,  no.  62. 

Openness,  s.  [the  n  doubled  in  sound  as  well 
as  in  spelling.] 

1.  Plainness;  clearness;  freedom  from  ob- 
scurity or  ambiguity. 

Deliver  with  more  openness  your  answers 
To  my  demands.  SJtakespear,  Cymbeline,  i.  7. 

2.  Plainness  ;  freedom  from  disguise. 

The  noble  openness  and  freedom  of  his  reflections 
are  expressed  in  lively  colours. — Felton,  Dissertation 
on  reading  the  Classicks. 

These  letters,  all  written  in  the  openness  of  friend- 
ship, will  prove  what  were  my  real  sentiments. — 
Pope,  Letters, 

Openness  of  weather.     Mildness. 
opera,  s.      [Italian.]      Lyrical  drama  for 
music. 

An  opera  is  a  poetical  tale  or  fiction,  represented 
by  vocal  and  instrumental  musick,  adorned  with 
scenes,  machines,  and  dancing. — Dryden,  Preface 
t<i  Albion  and  Albanius. 

You  will  hear  what  plays  were  acted  that  week, 
which  is  the  finest  song  in  the  opera.— Law. 

Opera-dancer,    s.    Dancer  (female)  at  the 
opera. 

There  was  nothing  very  luxurious  or  effeminate 
about  Frank's  rooms,  though  they  were  in  a  very 
dear  street,  and  he  paid  a  monstrous  high  price  for 
them.  Still  to  a  practised  eye,  they  betrayed  an 
inmate  who  can  get  through  his  money,  and  make 
very  little  show  for  it.  The  walls  were  covered  with 
coloured  prints  of  racers,  and  steeple-chases,  inter- 
spersed with  portraits  of  opera-dancers — all  smirk 
and  caper.— Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  x.  ch.xxiv. 
Opera-glass,  s.  Small  telescope  for  seeing 
objects  on  the  stage  at  theatres. 

The  common  opera-glass  is  simply  the  telescope, 
as  invented  by  Galileo  in  1009,and  the  first  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  heavens. — Brande 
and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and 
Art. 

Operable,  adj.     To   be  done;    practicable. 
Rare. 

Being  uncapable  of  operable  circumstances,  or 
rightly  to  judge  the  prudentiality  of  affairs,  they 
only  gaze  upon  the  visible  success,  and  thereafter 
condemn  or  cry  up  the  whole  progression.— Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Operameter.  5,     [Lat.  opus,  operis  +  Gr.  pi- 
rpov  =  measure,  meter.]     See  extract. 

[An]  operameter  [is]  a  piece  of  machinery  for  re- 
gistering the  number  of  revolutions  made  by  the 
shafts  or  wheels  of  mill-work. — lirande  and  Cox, 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Operant.    adj.     Active ;    having  power  to 
produce  any  effect.     Rare. 

Earth,  yield  me  roots ! 

Who  seeks  for  better  of  thee,  sauce  his  palate 
With  thy  most  operant  poison. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 
I  must  leave  thee,  love,  and  shortly  too ; 
My  operant  powers  their  functions  leave  to  do. 

Id.,  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 
374 
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Operate,  v.  n.  [Lat.  operatus,  pret.  part,  of 
operor;  pres.  part,  operam,  -antis;  ope- 
ratio,  -onisJ\ 

1.  Act;  have  agency;  produce  effects  :  (with 
on  before  the  subject  of  operation). 

The  virtues  of  private  persons  operate  but  on  a 
few ;  their  sphere  of  action  is  narrow,  and  their  in- 
fluence is  confined  to  it. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

Bodies  produce  ideas  in  us  manifestly  by  impulse, 
the  only  way  which  we  can  conceive  bodies  operate 
in.— Locke. 

It  can  operate  on  the  guts  and  stomach,  and  there- 

r  produce  distinct  ideas.— Id. 

When  causes  operate  freely,  with  a  liberty  of  in- 
difference to  this  or  the  contrary,  the  effect  will  be 
contingent,  and  the  certain  knowledge  of  it  belongs 
only  to  God. —  Watts. 

And,  as  jealousy  operates  like  a  pair  of  bellows  on 
incipient  flames,  so,  at  first  sight  of  the  smile  which 
the  fair  widow  bestowed  upon  Leonard,  the  heart 
of  Mr.  Avenel  felt  in  a  blaze. — Lord  Lytton,  My 
Novel,  b.  v.  ch.  viii. 

2.  In  Surgery.     Perform  an  operation. 
Operatic,  adj.    Connected  with,  relating  to, 

the  opera. 
Operation,  s. 

1.  Agency;  production  of  effects ;  influence. 

There  are  in  men  operations  natural,  rational, 
supernatural,  some  politick,  some  finally  ecclesias- 
tical.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

By  all  the  operations  of  the  orbs, 
Prom  whom  we  do  exist,  and  cease  to  be, 
Here  I  disclaim  all  my  paternal  care. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  1. 

All  operations  by  transmission  of  spirits,  and 
imagination,  work  at  distance  and  not  at  touch. — 
Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Waller's  presence  had  an  extraordinary  operation 
to  procure  anything  desired. — Lord  Clarendon,  His- 
tory of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

The  tree  whose  operation  brings 
Knowledge  of  good  and  ill,  shun  to  taste. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  323. 

If  the  operation  of  these  salts  be  in  convenient 
glasses  promoted  by  warmth,  the  ascending  steams 
may  easily  be  caught  and  reduced  into  a  penetrant 
spirit. — Boyle. 

Speculative  painting,  without  the  assistance  of 
manual  operation,  can  never  attain  to  perfection, 
but  slothfully  languishes;  for  it  was  not  with  his 
tongue  that  Apelles  performed  his  noble  works. — 
Dryden,  Translation  of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Paint- 
ing. 

The  pain  and  sickness  caused  by  manna,  are  the 
effects  of  its  operation  on  the  stomach  and  guts  by 
the  size,  motion,  and  figure  of  its  insensible  parts. — 
Locke. 

The  process  of  ringing  the  branches  or  stems  of 
fruit  trees  .  .  .  considerably  accelerates,  as  well  as 
secures  the  maturation  of  the  fruit.  In  the  vine- 
yards of  France  this  has  been  practised  on  a  large 
scale,  and  a  peculiar  instrument  invented  for  the 
purpose;  and  the  results  have  shown  that  the  ope- 
ration accelerates  the  ripening  of  the  grapes  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  days.  De  Candolle  mentions  a  vine 
near  Geneva  which  regularly  flowered  every  year, 
but  had  never  produced  fruit  until  this  operation 
was  performed  upon  it.— Henslow,  Principles  of  De- 
scriptive and  Physiological  Botany,  pt.  ii.  §  272. 

2.  Action ;   effect  :  (often  confounded  with 
the  former  sense). 

Repentance  and  renovation  consist  not  in  the 
strife,  wish,  or  purpose,  but  in  the  actual  operations 
of  good  life.— Hammond. 

Many  medicinal  drugs  of  rare  operation,— Hey - 
lyn. 

That  false  fruit 

Par  other  operation  first  display'd, 
Carnal  desire  inflaming. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  1011 . 

The  offices  appointed,  and  the  powers  exercised 
in  the  church,  by  their  institution  and  operation  are 
holy. — Bishop  Pearson. 

In  this  understanding  piece  of  clock-work,  his 
body  as  well  as  other  senseless  matter  has  colour, 
warmth,  and  softness.  But  these  qualities  are  not 
subsistent  in  those  bodies,  but  are  operations  of 
fancy  begotten  in  something  else.— Bentley. 

But  though  the  disease  be  inflammation,  and  the 
organ  inflamed  be  a  vital  organ,  even  the  heart, 
bleeding  must  have  a  limit ;  for  bleeding  cannot 
alone  be  trusted  to  cure  disease. .  . .  Mercury  must 
become  its  auxiliary,  and  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
to  obtain  from  mercury  a  fuller  curative  operation, 
bleeding  must  have  a  Jimit.— Dr.  P.  M.  Latham, 
Lectures  on  certain  Subjects  connected  with  Clinical 
Medicine,  lect.  xii. 

Thus  it  displays  a  power  different  in  kind  from 
that  of  blood-letting,  and  coming  into  operation, 
and  having  its  work  to  perform,  after  blood-letting 
has  done  all  it  can.  Let  us  call  the  first  the  anti- 
phlogistic, and  the  second  the  reparatory,  opera- 
tions of  mercury,  and  consider  each  separately. — 
Ibid.  lect.  xiii. 

Sensible  objects  [are]  such  objects  by  which  ideas 
are  presented  to  us,  through  the  medium  of  any  of 


our  five  senses.  These  are— 1.  In  so  far  as  Natural 
History  is  the  subject,  bodies  and  portions  of  mat- 
ter, in  the  state  whether  of  rest  or  motion,  in  which 
they  are  found  or  observed,  before  they  have  been 
made  to  undergo  any  change  by  human  art.  2.  In 
so  far  as  either  experimental  philosophy  or  techno- 
logy ...  is  the  subject,  they  will  be  found  referable 
to  one  or  other  of  four  heads,  viz.  Operations,  Sub- 
ject-matters, Instruments,  and  Results.  1.  Opera- 
tions, i.e.  motions  produced  with  the  view  of  pro- 
ducing the  results.  2.  Subject  matters  operated 
upon.  3.  Instruments  operated  with,  or  by  means 
of;  and  4.  Results,  which  are  mostly  bodies 'brought 
into  some  new  form  ;  but,  in  some  instances,  motions 
produced  for  some  special  purpose.  —  Bentham, 
Chrcstomathia,  Notes  to  Table  II. 

3.  In  Surgery.     That  part  of  the  art  of  heal- 
ing which  depends  on  the  use  of  instru- 
ments. 

'  That  man,'  replied  the  doctor, '  had  been  stabbed 
to  the  heart.  Had  been  stabbed  to  the  heart  with 
such  dexterity,  sir,  that  he  had  died  instantly,  and 
had  bled  internally.  It  wassupposed  that  a  medical 
friend  of  his  (to  whom  suspicion  attached)  had  en- 
gaged him  in  conversation  on  some  pretence ;  had 
taken  him,  very  likely,  by  the  button  in  a  conver- 
sational manner ;  had  examined  his  ground  at  leisure 
with  his  other  hand ;  had  marked  the  exact  spot ; 
drawn  out  the  instrument,  whatever  it  was,  when 

he  was  quite  prepared;  and '    'And  done  the 

trick,'  suggested  Jonas.  'Exactly  so,'  replied  the 
doctor.  '  It  was  quite  an  operation  in  its  way,  and 
very  neat.'— Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.xli. 

4.  Motions  or  employments  of  an  army. 
Operative,  adj.    Having  the  power  of  acting ; 

having  forcible  agency ;  active  ;  vigorous ; 
efficacious. 

To  be  over  curious  in  searching  how  God's  all- 
piercing  and  operative  spirit  distinguishing  gave 
form  to  the  matter  of  the  universal,  is  a  search  like 
unto  his,  who,  not  contented  with  a  known  ford, 
will  presume  to  pass  over  the  greatest  rivers  in  all 
parts  where  he  is  ignorant  of  their  depths. — Sir  W. 
Kaleigh. 

Many  of  the  nobility  endeavoured  to  make  them- 
selves popular,  by  speaking  in  parliament  jigainst 
those  things  which  were  most  grateful  to  his  ma- 
jesty ;  and  he  thought  a  little  discountenance  upon 
those  persons  would  suppress  that  spirit  within 
themselves,  or  make  the  poison  of  it  less  operative 
upon  others. — Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand 
Mebellion. 

In  actions  of  religion  we  should  be  zealous,  active, 
and  operative,  so  far  as  prudence  will  permit. — 
Jeremy  Taylor. 

This  circumstance  of  the  promise  must  give  life  to 
all  the  rest,  and  make  them  operative  toward  the 
producing  of  good  life. —  Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of 
Christian  Piety. 

Operative,  s.  Skilled  artisan ;  working 
man. 

'  Chaffing  Jack  be  hanged!"  said  Mick.  'Such  a 
slow  coach  won't  do  in  these  high-pressure  times. 
We  are  going  to  do  the  trick,  and  no  mistake. 
There  shan't  be  a  capitalist  in  England  who  can  tot 
a  day's  work  out  of  us,  even  if  he  makes  the  opera- 
tives his  junior  partners.' — B.  Disraeli,  Sybil. 

Operator,  s.  One  who  performs  any  act  of 
the  hand ;  one  who  produces  any  effect. 

An  imaginary  operator  opening  the  first  with  a 
great  deal  of  nicety,  upon  a  cursory  view  it  appeared 
like  the  head  of  another.— Addison,  Spectator. 

To  administer  this  dose,  there  cannot  be  fewer 
than  fifty  thousand  operators,  allowing  one  operator 
to  every  thirty. — Swift. 

Operose.  adj.  [Lat.  operosusj]  Laborious ; 
full  of  trouble  and  tediousness. 

The  square  letters  are  less  operose.  more  expedite 
and  facile,  than  the  Samaritan.— Bishop  Stilliiiy- 
fleet,  Origines  Sacra,  i.  6. 

Such  an  explication  is  purely  imaginary,  and  also 
very  operose ;  they  would  be  as  hard  put  to  it  to 
get  rid  of  this  water,  when  the  deluge  was  to  cease, 
as  they  were  at  first  to  procure  it.— Bishop  Burnet, 
Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Written  language,  as  it  is  more  operous,  so  it  is 
more  digested,  and  is  permanent.— Holder. 

Neatness,  usefulness,  and  elegant  simplicity, 
seemed  to  have  taken  place  of  operose  grandeur 
and  a  profusion  of  stupid  ornaments.— Coventry, 
Philemon  to  Hyde,  conv.  ii. 

Operoseness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Operose. 

They  are  far  more  easy,  and  reach  the  main  de- 
sign in  a  less  compass  of  words  ;  and  have  not  that 
operoseness  of  synchronisms  necessarily  hanging 
on  them  as  the  other  have  for  the  clearing  of  the, 
sense.— Dr.  H.  More,  Exposition  of  the  Epistles 
sent  to  tJie  Seven  Churches,  pref. :  16ti9. 
Operosity.  s.  Operation  ;  action. 

There  is  a  kind  of  operosity  in  sin,  in  regard 
whereof  sinners  are  styled  the  workers  of  iniquity. 
—Bishop  Hall,  Select  Tlwughts,  §  05. 


opetide.  s    Ancient  time  of  marriage,  from 
Epiphany  to  Ashwednesday.     Obsolete. 
So  lavish  ope-tide  causeth  fasting  Lents. 

Jiix/Kip  JJii/l,  Satires,  ii.  1. 

He  grudges  not  our  moderate  and  seasonable  jol- 
lities :  there  is  an  ope-tide  by  his  allowance,  as  well 
as  a  Lent. — Id.,  Remains,  p.  69. 

Ophiophagous.  adj.  [Gr.  J0ic  =  serpent  + 
^ayu  =  eat.]  Serpent-eating. 

All  snakes  are  not  of  such  poisonous  qualities  ns 
common  opinion  presumeth  ;  as  iscontirmable  from 
ophiophagpus  nations,  and  such  as  feed  upon  sur- 
pents.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ophites,  s.  [Gr.  o0tf  =  serpent.]  Stone  re- 
sembling a  serpent. 

Ophites  has  a  dusky  greenish  ground,  with  spots 
of  a  lighter  green,  oblong,  and  usually  near  square. 
—  ll'oodward. 

ophiuchus.  A-.  [Gr. ;  from  o;.ir  =  serpent + 
i"vw  =  hold.]  Serpent-bearer,  a  constella- 
tion of  the  northern  hemisphere  so  called. 

Satan  stood 

Unterrified,  and  like  a  comet  burn'd, 
That  fires  the  length  of  Ophiuchus  huge 
In  the  arctic  sky.       Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  707. 

Ophthalmia,  s.  [Gr.  o00aA/xo<;  =  eye.]  In- 
flammation of  the  eyes. 

Purulent  ophthalmia  is  another  disease  of  the 
conjunctiva;  differing  from  catarrhal  opht/ialmia  in 
degree  in  the  severity  of  its  symptoms,  in  the  danger 
which  it  implies  to  the  sense  of  vision,  and  in  its 
exciting  causes.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  profuse 
discharge  of  pus  that  pours  from  the  inflamed  sur- 
face. There  are  three  remarkable  varieties  of  puru- 
lent ophthalmia,  called  respectively  —  1.  Purulent 
ophthalmia  of  adults,  or  Egyptian  ophthalmia,  or 
contagious  opthalmia;  2.  Gonorrhoea!  ophthalmia; 
and  3.  Purulent  ophthalmia  of  newly  born  children. 
— Sir  T.  Watson,  Lectures  on  the  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Physic,  lect.  xvii. 

In  those  forms  of  ophthalmia .called  rheumatic,  the 
special  redness  of  the  sclerotic  and  vascular  zone, 
and  the  general  redness  of  the  conjunctiva,  after  they 
have  long  existed  together  .  .  .  with  their  charac- 
teristic pain,  and  have  long  refused  to  yield  to  other 
remedies,  have  often  gradually  yielded  to  mercury, 
j  producing  salivation.— l)r.  P.  M.  Latham,  Lectures 
on  Certain  Subjects  connected  with  Clinical  Medi- 
cine, xiv. 

When  his  hair  was  smoothed  down  comfortably 
into  his  pyes,  Mrs.  Prig  and  Mrs.  Gamp  put  on  his 
neckerchief:  adjusting  his  shirt-collar  with  great 
nicety,  so  that  the  starched  points  should  also  in- 
vade those  organs,  and  afflict  them  with  an  artificial 
ophthalmia, — Uickens,  Martin  Chuzsleieit,  ch.  xxix. 

Ophthalmic,  adj.     Relating  to  the  eye. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  ganglia  is  the 
ophthalmic  or  ciliary,  which  is  the  centre  whence 
tue  eyeball  derives  its  supply  of  nerves,  sensory, 
motor,  and  sympathetic.  This  ganglion  derives  its 
sensory  fibres  by  its  long  root  from  the  nasal  branch 
of  the  ophtlialmic  division  of  the  fifth  pair ;  its  motor 
fibres,  by  the  short  root  from  the  third  pair;  whilst 
by  another  small  root  it  is  connected  with  the  ca- 
vernous plexus  of  the  sympathetic  system:  thus 
presenting  a  sort  of  miniature  representation  of  the 
entire  series  of  sympathetic  ganglia,  and  of  their 
connections  with  the  cerebro-spinal  system. — Dr. 
Carpenter,  Principles  of  Human  Physiology,  714 : 
1853. 

Ophthalmoscope,  s.    [Gr.  <r/cojr«w  =  spy,  see, 
observe.]     See  extract. 

[The]  ophthalmoscope  [is]  an  optical  instrument, 
invented  by  Helmboltz  in  1851,  for  the  examination 
of  the  interior  of  the  living  eye.  The  parts  of  the 
eye  behind  the  iris  even  when  illuminated  are  not 
visible  by  ordinary  means,  because  the  light  on 
emergence  from  the  eye  is  returned  in  the  direction 
of  the  source.  There  are  now  no  less  than  thirty- 
seven  forms  of  ophtlMimoscope :  two  of  them  are 
adapted  for  self-observation,  and  are  called  autoph- 
thalmoscopes.  The  most  usual  arrangement  is  the 
following,  which  forms  a  simple  pocket  instrument. 
The  light  from  a  candle  placed  near  the  patient's 
oar  is  reflected  by  means  of  a  small  concave  mirror 
into  the  eye.  The  interior  thus  illuminated  is  visible 
through  a  small  perforation  in  the  centfe  of  the 
mirror,  and  can  he-magnified  by  the  interposition 
of  one  or  more  lenses.  This  instrument  can  bo  ren- 
dered binocular  by  the  employment  of  reflecting 
prisms.  The  ophthalmoscope  is  now  extensively  em- 
ployed in  the  observation  and  treatment  of  diseases 
of  tho  eye,  and  has  even  rendered  service  in  cases 
of  obscure  brain  disease.  Photographs  of  the  living 
retina  can  be  successfully  taken  by  means  of  this 
instrument.  —  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Ophthalmy.  s.     Ophthalmia. 

By  reason  of  some  particular  distemper  of  the 
eyes,  as  extilceration,  fistula,  ophtlialmy. — Ferrand, 
On  Love  Melancholy,  p.  12S :  1640. 

The,  use  of  cool  applications,  externally,  is  most 
r.ih.v  to  the  P.\V;  but  after  all,  there  will  sometimes 
ensue  a  troublesome  ophthalmii.— Sharp,  Surgery. 
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Opiate,  s.    Medicine  that  acts  as  opium,  es- 
pecially in  causing  sleep. 

They  chose  atheism  as  an  opiate,  to  still  those 
frightening  apprehensions  of  hell,  by  inducing  a 
dulueaa  and  lethargy  of  mind,  rather  than  to  make 
use  of  that  native  nnd  salutary  medicine,  a  hearty 
repentance.— Kent  ley. 

Thy  thoughts  and  music  change  with  ev'ry  line; 
No  sameness  of  a  prattling  stream  is  thine, 
Which  with  one  unison  of  murmur  flows, 
Opiate  of  inattention  and  repose.  Harte. 

Daniel  soems.  in  composing  this  work  (we  had 
nearly  written  in  this  composing  work)  to  have  taken 
as  complete  a  farewell  as  Othello  himself.  It  is 
mostly  a  tissue  of  long-winded  disquisition  and 
cold  and  languid  declamation,  and  has  altogether 
more  of  the  qualities  of  a  good  opiate  than  of  a  good 
poem.— Craik,  History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  i 
p.  532. 

Opiate,  adj.  Soporiferous;  somniferous; 
narcotic;  causing  sleep. 

The  particular  ingredients  of  those  magical  oint- 
ments are  opiate  and  soporiferous ;  for  anointing 
of  the  forehead  and  back  bone  is  used  for  procuring 
dead  sleeps. — Bacon. 

All  their  shape 

Spangled  with  eyes,  more  numerous  than  those 
Of  Arpiis,  and  more  wakeful  than  to  drouze, 
Charui'd  with  Arcadian  pipe,  the  pastoral  reed 
Of  Hermes,  or  his  opiate  rod. 

Hilton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  129. 
Lettuce,  which  has  a  milky  juice  with  an  ano- 
dyne or  opiate  quality  resolvent  of  the  bile,  is  pro- 
per for   melancholy.— Arbuthnot,  On  tlie  Nature 
and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

Opificer.  s.     [Lat.  opifex.'}     One  who  per 
forms  any  work  ;  artist. 

Considering  the  infinite  distance  betwixt  the  poor 
mortal  artist  and  the  almighty  opificer.—Bentley, 
Sermons,  ii. 

Opinable.  adj.     Capable  of  being  thought. 

Opinable  matters,  and  disputable.— Confutation 
of  Nicholas  Sliaxton,  &c.  sign.  C.  iii.  b. :  15-16. 

Opinative.  adj.  Stiff  in  a  preconceived  no- 
tion :  (C)pinionative  commoner}. 

Speak  truth :  be  not  opinative  :  maintain  no  fac- 
tions.— Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  365. 

Opinator.  s.  One  who  holds  an  opinion; 
one  fond  of  his  own  notion  ;  one  who 
opines. 

Fond  opinators  invest  their  beloved  congregation 
with  all  the  glorious  privileges  and  titles,  making 
angels  of  their  own  men.  —  Glanville,  Sermons 
p.  135. 

Consider  against  what  kind  of  opinators  the  rea- 
son above  given  is  levelled.— Sir  M.  Hale,  Origina- 
tion of  Mankind. 

Opine,  v.  n.  [Lat.  opinor.~]  Think  ;  judge  ; 
be  of  opinion. 

Fear  is  an  ague,  that  forsakes 
And  haunts  by  fits  those  whom  it  takes; 
And  they'll  opine  they  feel  the  pain 
And  blows  they  felt  to-day,  again. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  3,  471. 

In  matters  of  mere  speculation,  it  is  not  material 
to  the  welfare  of  government,  or  themselves,  whe- 
ther they  opine  right  or  wrong,  and  whether  they 
be  philosophers  or  no.— South,  Sermons. 

But  I,  who  think  more  highly  of  our  kind, 
(And.  surely  Heaven  and  I  are  of  a  mind), 
Opine,  that  nature,  as  in  duty  bound, 
Deep  hid  the  shining  mischief  under  ground. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iii.  7. 

It  was  just  after  this  event  that  Uncle  Jack,  san- 
guine and  light-hearted  as  ever,  suddenly  recol- 
lected his  sister,  Mrs.  Caxton,  and  not  knowing 
where  else  to  dine,  thought  he  would  repose  his 
limbs  under  my  father's  '  Trabes  citrea,'  which  the 
ingenious  W.  S.  Landor  opines  should  be  translated 
'  mahogany.'  —  Lord  Lytton,  The  Caxtons,  pt.  ii. 
ch.  ii. 

Opiner.  s.     One  who  holds  an  opinion. 

Weak  and  wilful  opiners,  but  not  just  arbitrators. 
—Jeremy  Taylor,  Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  107. 

Opiniastre.  adj.     Opinionative.     Rare. 

Men  are  so  far  in  love  with  their  own  opiniastre 
conceits,  as  that  they  cannot  patiently  endure  op- 
position.—£ir  W.  Raleigh,  Arts  of  Empire,  ch.xiv. 

Opiniastrous.  adj.     Opinionative.     Hare. 

Next,  in  matters  of  death,  the  laws  of  England 
whereof  you  have  intruded  to  be  an  opiniastrous 
subadvocato,  and  are  bound  to  defend  them  con- 
ceive it  not  enjoined  in  Scripture,  when  or  for  what 
cause  they  shall  be  put  to  death,  as  in  adultery 
theft,  and  the  like.— Milton,  Colasterion. 

Opiniate.  v.  a.     Maintain  obstinately. 

They  did  opiniate  two  principles,  not  distinct 
only,  but  contrary  the  one  to  the  other.— Harrow 
Sermons. 

Opiniative.  adj. 

1.  Stiff  in  a  preconceived  notion. 
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If  either  the  obstinacy  of  the  pope's  ambition,  or 
the  wilfulness  or  scrupulosity  of  any  Opiniative 
ministers  should  oppose  against  and  impeach  the 
unity  ot  charity;  then,  the  unity  of  authority  to  be 
interposed  to  assist  it.— Sir  E.  Sandys,  State  of  Re- 
ligion, sign.  T.  2 :  1G05. 

2.  Imagined  ;  not  proved. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  out  truth,  because  it  is  in 
such  inconsiderable  proportions  scattered  in  a  mass 
of  opimative  uncertainties ;  like  the  silver  in  Hiero's 
crown  of  gold.— Glanville. 

Opiniativcness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Opiniative;  inflexibility  of  opinion  ;  ob- 
stinacy. 

The  first  obstacle  to  good  counsel  is  pertinacy  or 
opiniativeness.—Sir  W.  Raleigh,  Arts  of  Empire 
ch.  xiv. 

Opiniator.  s.  One  fond  of  his  own  notion  ; 
inflexible  ;  adherent  to  his  own  opinion. 

What  will  not  opiniators  and  self-believing  men 
dispute  of  and  make  doubt  of  ?— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Essex  left  lord  Roberts  governour;  a  man  of  a 
sour  and  surly  nature,  a  great  opiniator,  and  one 
who  must  be  overcome  before  he  would  believe  that 
he  could  be  so.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the 
Grand  Rebellion. 

For  all  his  exact  plot,  down  was  he  cast  from  all 
his  greatness,  and  forced  to  end  his  days  in  a  mean 
condition  ;  as  it  is  pity  but  all  such  politick  opini- 
ators should.— South,  Sermons. 

Opiniatre.  adj.  [Fr.]  Obstinate;  stub- 
born ;  inflexible.  If  are,  scarcely  English. 

Spare  yourself,  lest  you  bejade  the  good  gallowav 
your  own  opiniatre  wit,  and  make  the  very  conceit 
itself  blush  with  spurgalling.— Milton,  Animadver- 
sions on  a  Defence  of  the  Humble  Remonstrance. 

What  m  common  life  would  denote  a  man  rash 
fool-hardy,  hair-brained,  opiniatre,  crazed,  is  re- 
commended in  this  scheme  as  the  true  method  in 
speculation.  —  Bsntley,  Phileleutherus  Lipsiensis, 
§  15. 

Instead  of  an  able  man,  you  desire  to  have  him  an 
insignificant  wrangler,  opiniatre  in  discourse  and 
priding  himself  in  contradicting  others.— Locke. 
Opiniatre.  s.*  One  fond  of  his  own  notions; 
one  stiff  in  his  own  opinions.     Gallicism. 

To  be  termed  a  foppish  simpleton,  a  clownish 
singularist,  or  non-conformist  to  ordinary  usaire, 
a  stiff  opiniatre,  or  opprobrious  names,  which  di- 
vert many  persons  from  their  duty.— Bar roiv,  Ser- 
mons, vol.  iii.  serm.  xxxiv. 

Opiniatrety.  s.  [Fr.  opiniatrete.']  Obstinacy; 
inflexibility ;  determination  of  mind  ;  stub- 
bornness :  (this  word,  though  it  has  been 
tried  in  different  forms,  is  not  yet  received, 
nor  is  it  wanted). 

So  much  as  we  ourselves  comprehend  of  truth 
and  reason,  so  much  we  possess  of  real  and  true 
knowledge.  The  floating  of  other  men's  opinions 
in  our  brains,  make  us  not  one  jot  the  more  know- 
ing, though  they  happen  to  be  true :  what  in  them 
was  science,  is  in  us  but  opiniatrety.— Locke. 

I  was  extremely  concerned  at  his  opiniatretii  in 
leaving  me :  but  he  shall  not  get  rid  so.— Pope. 
Opiniatry.  s.     Obstinacy. 

Lest  popular  opiniatre  should  arise,  we  will  deli- 
ver the  chief  opinions.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Er- 
roiirs. 

The  one  sets  tho  thoughts  upon  wit  nnd  false  co- 
lours, and  riot  upon  truth  ;  the  other  teaches  fallacy, 
wrangling.aiid  opiniatry.— Locke,  Thoughts  on  Edu- 
cation. 

I  can  pass  by  opiniatry  and  the  busy  meddling  of 
those  who  thrust  themselves  into  every  thing  — 
Woodward. 

Opining:.  *.     Opinion  ;  notion. 

Very  few  examine  the  marrow  and  inside  of  things, 
but  take  them  upon  the  credit  of  customary  opin- 
ings.  —  Jeremy  Taylor,  Artificial  Handsomeness. 
p.  131. 

Opinion.,?.   [Fr.  opinion ;  Lat.  o/rinio,  -onisJ]  \ 

1.  Persuasion  of  the  mind,  without  proof  or 
certain  knowledge. 

Opinion  is  a  light,  vain,  crude,  and  imperfect 
thing,  settled  in  the  imagination,  but  never  arriving 
at  the  understanding,  there  to  obtain  the  tincture 
of  reason. — Ii.  Jonson. 

Opinion  is,  when  the  assent  of  the  understanding 
is  so  far  gained  by  evidence  of  probability,  that  it 
rather  inclines  to  one  persuasion  than  to  another, 
yet  not  altogether  without  a  mixture  of  incertaiiity 
or  doubting. — Sir  M.  Hal-e. 

Time  wears  out  the  fictions  of  opinion,  and  doth 
by  degrees  discover  and   unmask  that  fallacy  of 
ungrounded  persuasions  ;  but  confirms  the  dictates 
and  sentiments  of  nature. — Bishop  JVilkins. 
Blest  be  the  princes  who  have  fought 

For  pompous  names  or  wide  dominion, 
Since  by  their  error  we  are  taught, 

That  happiness  is  but  opinion.  Prior, 

Lines  written  in  a  French  political  Treatise. 

2.  Sentiments  ;  judgement ;  notion. 
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Where  no  suen  settled  custom  hath  made  it  law, 
there  it  hath  force  only  according  to  the  strength  of 
reason  and  circumstances  joined  with  it,  or  as  it 
shews  the  opinion  and  judgement  of  them  that 
made  it ;  but  not  at  all  as 'if  it  had  any  commanding 
power  of  obedience. — Selden. 

Can  they  make  it  out  against  the  common  sense 
and  opinion  of  all  mankind,  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  future  state  of  misery  for  such  as  have 
lived  ill  here  ?— South,  Sermons. 

Charity  itself  commands  us,  where  we  know  no 
ill,  to  think  well  of  all;  but  friendship,  that  always 
goes  a  pitch  higher,  gives  a  man  a  peculiar  right 
and  claim  to  the  good  opinion  of  his  friend. — Ibid. 

We  may  allow  this  to  be  his  opinion  concerning 
heirs,  that  where  there  are  divers  children  the 
eldest  son  has  the  right  to  be  heir. — Locke. 

A  story  out  of  Boccalini  sufficiently  shews  us  the 
opinion  that  judicious  author  entertained  of  the 
criticks. — Addison. 

'I  can't  follow  you,  sir,'  said  Lord  Monmouth, 
again  in  his  hard  tone.  '  Our  interests  are  insepa- 
rable, and  therefore  there  can  never  be  any  sacrifice 
of  conduct  on  your  part.  What  you  mean  by  sacri- 
fice of  affections  I  don't  comprehend ;  but  as  for 
your  opinions,  you  have  no  business  to  have  any 
other  than  those  I  uphold.  You  are  too  young  to 
form  opinions' — B.  Disraeli,  Coningsby,  b.  viii. 
eh.  iii. 

3.  Favourable  judgement. 

In  actions  of  arms  small  matters  are  of  great 
moment,  especially  where  they  serve  to  raise  an 
opinion  of  commanders. — Sir  J.  Hayward. 

Howsoever  I  have  no  opinion  of  those  things ;  yet 
so  much  I  conceive  to  be  true,  that  strong  imagina- 
tion hath  more  force  upon  things  living  than  things 
merely  inanimate.— Bacon. 

If  a  woman  had  no  opinion  of  her  own  person 
and  dress,  she  would  never  be  angry  at  those  who 
are  of  the  opinion  with  herself.— Law. 

4.  Reputation. 

Thou  hast  redeemed  thy  lost  opinion. 

ShaTcespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  v.  4. 
You  have  the  opinion 
Of  a  valiant  gentleman,  one  that  dares 
Pight,  and  maintain  your  honour  against  odds. 

Shirley,  Gamester. 

Opinion,  v.  a.     Opine  ;  think.     Mare. 

The  Stoicks  opinioned  the  souls  of  wise  men  dwell 
about  the  moon,  and  those  of  fools  wandered  about 
the  earth;  whereas  the  Epicureans  held  nothing 
after  death.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

That  the  soul  and  the  angels  are  devoid  of  quan- 
tity and  dimension,  is  generally  opinioned.— Glan- 
ville, Scepsis  Scientifica. 

Opinioned.  adj.  Attached  to  particular 
opinions ;  conceited :  (as  the  second  ele- 
ment of  a  compound). 

He  may  cast  him  upon  a  bold  self- opinioned 
physician,  worse  than  his  distemper.— South,  Ser- 
mons, i.  298. 

Opinionate.  adj.  Obstinate ;  inflexible  in 
opinion. 

Are  you  so  simple  as  not  to  discern  between  the 
choler'of  some  few  opinionate  men,  and  the  conse- 
quence of  their  opinions  ? — BisJwp  Bedell,  Letter  to 
Mr.  Waddesworth,p.S25:  (about  1620.) 

Opinionated,  adj.     Same  as  Opinionate. 

People  of  .clear  heads  are  what  the  world  calls 
opinionated.— Shenstone. 

Opinionately.  adv.  In  an  opinionate  man- 
ner. Rare. 

Self-conceited  people  never  agree  well  together : 
they  are  wilful  in  their  brawls,  and  reason  cannot 
reconcile  them :  where  either  are  only  opinionately 
wise,  hell  is  there;  unless  the  other  be  a  patient 
merely.— Felltham,  Resolves,  i.  85. 

Opinionatist.  s.  One  who  is  wedded  to, 
pertinaciously  insisting  on,  one's  own  opi- 
nions ;  Opinionist. 

If  we  would  hearken  to  the  pernicious  counsels  of 
some  such  opinionalists. — Fenton,  Sermon  before 
the  University  of  Oxford,  p.  11 :  1720. 

Opinionative.  adj.  Fond  of  preconceived 
notions ;  wedded  to  one's  own  opinion. 

Rare. 

Striking  at  the  root  of  pedantry  and  Opinionative 
assurance,  would  be  no  hinderance  to  the  world's 
improvement. — Glanville. 

One  would  rather  chuse  a  reader  without  art,  than 
one  ill-instructed  with  learning,  but  Opinionative 
and  without  judgement.— T.  Bumet,  Theory  of  the 
Earth. 

Opinionist.  s.  One  fond  of  his  own  notions : 
(commoner  than  Opinionatist). 

Every  conceited  opinionist  sets  up  an  infallible 
chair  in  his  own  brain.— Glanville,  To  Albius. 

This  was  never  called  into  question,  till  the  con- 
ceited opinionist  Jovinian,  among  his  other  paro- 
<loxes,  ventured  to  broach  the  contrary  doctrine. — 
Mm/top  Bull,  Works,  i.299. 
376 
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In  estimating  the  accuracy  of  a  political  opinion, 
one  should  take  into  consideration  the  standing  of 
the  opinionist. — B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  ii.  ch.  xv. 

Opiparous.  adj.  [Lat.  opiparus.]  Sump- 
tuous ;  costly. 

Opiparously.  adv.  In  an  opiparous  man- 
ner; sumptuously;  abundantly. 

The  compilers  of  them  were  not  men  meanly 
bred,  or  loosely  seen  in  arts,  but  opiparously  accom- 
plished.— Waierluwse,  Apology  for  Learning,  p.  93 : 
1C53. 

Opisthotonos.  s.  [Gr.  oVetrfo  =  behind  +  roVoc 
=  stretching;  Ttn>u  =  stretch.]  In  Medi- 
cine. Form  of  tonic  spasm  in  which  the 
body  is  curved  backwards :  (opposed  to 
emprosthotonos,  where  the  curvature  is  for- 
wards ;  and  to  pleurosthotonos,  where  it  is 
sideways).  See  extracts ;  also  Tonic  and 
Spasm. 

Pleurosthotonos  is  a  predominant  spasm  of  the 
muscles  of  one  side,  drawing  the  body  to  that  side. 
This  form  seldom  occurs. .  . .  Einprosthotonos  is  the 
predominant  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  an- 
terior aspect  of  the  trunk,  by  which  the  body  is 
bent  forwards,  and  the  head  is  drawn  to  the 
sternum.  This  state  is  rarely  ooserved  during  the 
whole  course  of  the  malady.  It  may  occur  for  a 
short  time,  and  be  followed  by  either  opisthotonos 
or  tetanus  erectus.  It,  as  well  as  the  other  forms  of 
the  disease,  commences  with  trismus,  which  in  it,  as 
in  the  others,  continues  throughout.  Opisthotonos 
is  the  bending  backwards  of  the  trunk  by  the  ex- 
cessive action  of  the  muscles  of  the  posterior  parts 
of  the  neck,  back,  and  loins.  This  is  the  most  fre- 
quent form  of  the  disease.  The  numerous  strong 
extensor  muscles  of  the  spine  overcome  the  action 
of  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  abdomen,  and  produce 
a  rigid  curvature,  or  posterior  concavity,  the  body 
resting,  during  the  exacerbations,  upon  the  occiput 
and  heels  only ;  the  jaws  being  also  forcibly  closed, 
and  the  abdominal  muscles  contracted.  This  form 
may  be  followed  by,  or  may  alternate  with,  the 
tetanus  prqprius.  —  Copland,  Dictionary  of  Prac- 
tical Medicine. 

Opium,  s.  [Gr.  6Voe=  juice.]  Gummy  re- 
sinous secretion  from  certain  species  of 
poppy  (Papaver  somniferum),  with  nar- 
cotic qualities. 

Sleep  hath  forsook  and  given  me  o'er 
To  death's  benumbing  opium  as  my  only  cure. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  629. 

The  colour  and  taste  of  opium  are,  as  well  as  its 
soporific  or  anodyne  virtues,  mere  powers  depend- 
ing on  its  primary  qualities,  whereby  it  is  fitted  to 
produce  different  operations  on  different  parts  of 
our  bodies. — Locke. 

Opium  [is]  a  juice,  partly  of  the  resinous,  partly 
of  the  gummy  kind.  It  is  brought  to  us  in  flat 
cakes  or  masses,  very  heavy  and  of  a  dense  texture, 
not  perfectly  dry :  its  colour  is  a  dark  brownish 
yellow ;  its  smell  is  of  a  dead  faint  kind ;  and  its 
taste  very  bitter  and  very  acrid.  It  is  brought  from 
Natolia,  Egypt,  and  the  East  Indies,  produced  from 
the  white  garden  poppy ;  with  which  the  fields  of 
Asia-Minor  are  in  many  places  sown.  When  the 
heads  grow  to  maturity,  but  are  yet  soft,  green,  and 
full  of  juice,  incisions  are  made  in  them,  and  from 
every  one  of  these  a,  few  drops  flow  of  a  milky  juice, 
which  soon  hardens  into  a  solid  consistence.  The 
finest  opium  proceeds  from  the  first  incisions.  What 
we  generally  nave  is  the  mere  crude  juice,  worked  up 
with  water,  or  honey  sufficient  to  bring  it  into  form. 
Externally  applied  it  is  emollient,  relaxing,  and  dis- 
cutient,  and  greatly  promotes  suppuration.  A  mo- 
derate dose  of  opium  taken  internally  is  generally 
under  a  grain,  yet  custom  will  make  people  bear  a 
dram,  but  in  that  case  nature  is  vitiated.  Its  first 
effect  is  the  making  the  patient  cheerful ;  it  removes 
melancholy,  and  dissipates  the  dread  of  danger ;  the 
Turks  always  take  it  when  they  are  going  to  battle : 
it  afterwards  quiets  the  spirits,  eases  pain,  and  dis- 
poses to  sleep.  After  the  effect  is  over,  the  pain 
generally  returns  in  a  more  violent  manner ;  the 
spirits  become  lower  than  before,  and  the  pulse 
languid.  An  immoderate  dose  of  opium  brings  on 
drunkenness,  cheerfulness,  and  loud  laughter,  at 
first,  and,  after  many  terrible  symptoms,  death  it- 
self. Those  who  have  accustomed  themselves  to  an 
immoderate  use  of  opium,  are  apt  to  be  faint,  idle, 
and  thoughtless;  they  lose  their  appetite,  and  grow 
old  before  their  time. — Sir  J.  Hill,  Materia  Medica. 

The  following  substances  may  be  regarded  as  the 
constituents  of  opium — morphia,  narcotina,  codeia, 
narceia,  meconine,  thebaina,  or  paramorphia,  pseud  o- 
morphia  (?)  meconic  acid,  brown  acid  extractive, 
sulphuric  acid,  resin,  fat  oil,  gummy  matter,  caout- 
chouc, albumen,  odorous  principle  (volatile  oil  ?), 
and  lignin. — Pereira,  Elements  of  Materia  Medica 
and  Therapeutics. 

Bleeding,  mercury,  opium,  the  very  remedies  you 
used  in  acute  rheumatism,  are  (I  say)  still  your 
main  reliance  when  inflammation  attacks  the  heart ; 
but  bleeding  in  different  modes  and  measures,  mer- 
cury directed  to  a  totally  different  purpose,  and 
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opium  given  with  more  than  one  sintrle  intention.— 
Dr.  P.  M.  Latham,  Lectures  on  Certain  Subjects 
connected  with  Clinical  Medicine,  lect.  xii. 
Opobalsam.     S.      [Gr.    OTrn^nXno^nv    (OTTOJ  = 

juice +  /3a\<ra/*oi'  =  balsam.]    Balsam,  balm, 
oily  resin,  so  called.     The  exact  nature  of 
the  original  drug  is  uncertain.     At  present 
it  is  applied  to  a  secretion  from  the  Bal- 
samodendron  Gileadense  (balm  of  Gilead). 
The  liquid  balsams  are  copaiva,  opobalsam,  balsam 
of  Peru,  storax,  and  tolu;  the  concrete  are  ben- 
zoin, dragon's  blood,  and  red  or  concrete  storax.— 
M'Culloch,  Dictionary  of  Commerce. 
Opodeldoc.  *.  [  ?  ]    Liniment  so  called.  See 
extract. 

Opodeldoc  [is]  a  term  of  no  meaning,  frequently 
employed  by  Paracelsus.     Formerly  it  signified  a 
plaster  for  all  external  injuries,  but  now  is  confined 
to  the  camphorated  soap  liniment.    Steers'  opodel- 
doc is  composed  of  Castillo  soap,  rectified  spirit, 
camphor,  oils  of  rosemary  and  marjoram,  and  solu- 
tion of  ammonia. — Hooper,  Medical  Dictionary. 
Opoponax.  s.   [Gr.]     Gum-resin,  so  called  ; 
the  product  of  the  Opoponax  cheironium. 

Opoponax  [is]  a  gum-resin  in  small  loose  granules, 
and  sometimes  in  large  masses,  of  a  strong  disagree- 
ab'e  smell,  and  an  acrid  and  extremely  bitter  taste ; 
brought,  to  us  from  the  East,  and  known  to  the 
Greeks ;  but  we  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  plant 
which  produces  this  drug. — Sir  J.  Hill,  Materia 
Medica. 

Hippocrates  employed  opoponax  (mii/aices).  Theo- 
phrastus  mentions  four,  and  Dioscorides  three  kinds 
of  na.va.Kf;.  The  latter  of  these  writers  has  given  a 

good  account   of  opoponax  (on-cm-ai/af,  ndvaKc;  ypa- 

KA<?IOI>)  . . .  Opoponax  occurs  in  irregular  yellowish 
red  lumps,  or  in  reddish  tears.  It  lias  an  acrid 
bitter  taste,  and  an  unpleasant  odour.  Rubbed  with 
water  it  forms  an  emulsion.  Opoponax  is  rarely 
employed.  It  is  adapted  to  the  same  cases  as  the 
other  gum-resins  of  this  class. — Pereira,  Principles 
of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 

Opossum,  s.      [  ?  Virginian.]     In   Zoology. 

Marsupial  animal  so  called,  of  the  genus 

Didelphys. 

Here  is  likewise  that  singular  animal,  called  the 
opossum,  which  seems  to  be  the  wood  rat  mentioned 
by  Charlevoix,  in  his  history  of  Canada. — Guthrie. 

'Opossum  [is]  the  common  name  of  the  Marsupial 
quadrupeds  of  the  genus  Didelphys,  characterised 
by  three  kinds  of  teeth,  viz.  incisors,  canines,  and 
molars;  by  hinder  hands,  and  a  prehensile  tail. 
With  this  organisation  the  opossums,  as  might  be 
expected,  are  arboreal  in  their  habits,  and  feed  on  a 
mixed  diet,  in  which  animal  food  preponderates. 
The  larger  species  have  a  well-developed  abdominal 
pouch,  in  which  the  young  are  received  at  a  singu- 
larly early  stage  of  development.  In  some  of  the 
smaller  opossums  the  characteristic  pouch  is  nearly 
rudimentary,  and  the  young  are  carried  by  the 
parent  on  the  back,  where  they  cling  to  the  fur, and 
likewise  hold  011  by  entwining  their  little  prehensile 
tails  round  that  of  the  mother;  the  name  Didelphys 
dorsigera  is  on  this  account  given  to  one  of  the 
species.  The  true  opossums  are  now  limited  to  the 
American  continent ;  but  during  the  Eocene  period 
there  were  species  of  Didelphys  in  both  France  and 
England.— Owen,  in  Branch (md  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Oppidan,  s.  [Lat.  oppidanus,  from  oppidum 
=  town.] 

1 .  Townsman ;  inhabitant  of  a  town. 

The  oppidans,  in  the  mean  time,  were  not  want- 
ing to  trouble  us;  and  particularly  the  baillives.— A. 
Wood,  Annals  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  1528. 

2.  At  Eton,  member  of  the  school,  not  on 
the  foundation. 

As  has  been  before  stated,  the  numbers  of  some 
parts  of  the  collegiate  body  were  early  reduced  below 
the  founder's  scheme,  in  consequence  of  the  abstrac- 
tion of  part  of  the  revenues.  But  the  number  of 
scholars  on  the  foundation  has  always  been  kept  at 
seventy,  except  at  those  periods  when  enough  can- 
didates to  fill  the  vacancies  did  not  present  them- 
selves. They  were  first  lodged  in  two  large  chambers 
on  the  ground-floor  in  the  old  quadrangle  of  tho 
college,  three  of  the  upper  boys  being  placed  in 
each,  with  authority  over  the  others,  and  responsible 
for  good  conduct  being  maintained  in  the  dormitory. 
.  . .  The  students  not  on  the  foundation,  and  who 
lodged  in  the  town,  were  called  oppidans.— Sir  E. 
S.  Creasy,  Some  Account  of  the  Foundation  of  Eton 
College,  and  of  the  Past  and  Present  Coljdition  of 
the  School,  p.  15:  1848. 

Oppidan,  adj.     Relating  to  a  town. 

Touching  the  temporal  government  of  Rome,  and 
oppidan  affairs,  there  is  a  pretor,  and  some  choice 
citizens,  who  sit  on  the  capitol.— Howell,  Letters, 
i.  1,  38. 

Oppignerate.  v.  a.  [Lat.  oppigneratus,  pass, 
part,  of  oppignero,  from  pignus  =  pledge.] 
Pledge;  pawn. 
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The  duke  of  Guise,  Henry,  was  the  greatest  usure 
in  France,  for  that  lie  had  turned  all  his  estate  int 
obligations;  meaning  that  lie  had  sold  and  oppignc 
rated  all  his  patrimony,  to  give  large  donatives  t 
other  men. — Bacon. 

Fcrdinando  men-handed  with  France,  for  restor 
ing  Roussillon  and  Perpignnn.oppignorated  to  them 
— Id. 

Oppilation.  s.  [Lat.  oppilo  =  stuff  up,  ob 
struct  ;  pass.  part,  oppilatus  ;  oppilatic 
-onis.~\  Obstruction;  matter  heaped  to 
gether. 

Nothing  is  worse  than  to  feed  on  many  dishes,  o 
to  protract  the  time  of  meats  longer  than  ordinary 
from  thence   proceed   our   infirmities ;...  thence 
saith  Ferneliua,  come  crudities,  wind,  oppilations. — 
Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  71. 

The  ingredients  prescribed  in  their  substane 
actuate  the  spirits,  reclude  oppilations,  and  muudifj 
the  blood.— Harvey. 

Oppone.  v.  a.  [Lat.  oppono  ;  pres.  part,  op- 
ponens,  -entis  ;  pass.  part,  oppositus  ;  op- 
positio,  -onis.']  Oppose :  (the  latter  th 
commoner  word). 

What  can  you  not  do 
Against  lords  spiritual  or  temporal. 
That  shall  oppone  you ?  li.  Jonson,  Alchemist 

Opponency.  *.  Opening  an  academica 
disputation  ;  proposition  of  objections  to  i 
tenet ;  exercise  for  a  degree. 

Opponent,  adj.     Opposite  ;  adverse. 

Ere  the  foundations  of  this  earth  were  laid, 
It  was  opponent  to  our  search  ordain'd, 
That  joy,  still  sought,  should  never  be  attain'd. 

Prior,  Solomon,  i.  27 
Opponent,  s.     One  who  opposes. 

1.  Antagonist ;  adversary. 

2.  One  who  begins  the  dispute  by  raising  ob- 
jections to  a  tenet,  correlative  to  the  de- 
fendant or  respondent  ;    one   who   takes 
part  in  an  opponency. 

Inasmuch  as  ye  go  about  to  destroy  a  thing  which 
is  in  force,  and  to  draw  in  that  which  hath  not  as 
yet  been  received,  to  impose  on  us  that  which  we 
think  not  ourselves  bound  unto;  that  therefore  ye 
are  not  to  claim  in  any  conference  other  than  the 
plaintiff's  or  opponent's  part.— Hooker,  Ecclesias- 
tical Polity. 

How  becomingly  does  Philopolis  exercise  his  of- 
fice, and  seasonably  commit  the  opponent  with  the 
respondent,  like  a  long  practised  moderator  I— Dr. 
11.  More. 

Opportune,  adj.  [Lat.  opportunusJ]  Sea- 
sonable ;  convenient ;  fit ;  timely  ;  well- 
timed  ;  proper. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  added  to  this  great  king's 
felicity,  being  at  the  top  of  all  worldly  bliss,  and  the 
perpetual  constancy  of  his  prosperous  successes,  but 
an  opportune  death  to  withdraw  him  from  any  fu- 
ture blow  of  fortune. — liacon. 

Great  things  resolved 
Will  lift  us  once  more  up  in  spite  of  fate, 
Nearer  our  ancient  seat ;  perhaps  in  view 
Of  those  bright  confines,  whence  with  neighb'ring 

arms 

And  opportune  excursion,  we  may  chance 
Re-enter  heav'n.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  392. 
The  new  pupil  was  clearly  very  much  amazed  by 
Mr.  Pinch's  weakness,  and  would  probably  have  told 
him  so,  and  given  him  some  good  advice,  but  for 
their  opportune  arrival  at  Mr.  Pecksniff's  door.— 
Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  v. 

Here  percussion  is  often  able  to  supply  all  the  help 
that  we  have  need  of ;  it  often  comes  in  as  an  op- 
portune expositor  of  the  disease,  and  ol'ten  stamps  a 
certainty  upon  our  diagnosis,  which  would  be  ut- 
terly unattainable  without  it. — Dr.  P.  Jlf.  LatJuim, 
Lectures  on  certain  Subjects  connected  with  Clinical 
Medicine,  lect.  i. 

Opportune,  v.  a.     Suit.     Rare. 

The  pronoun  opportunes  us:  some  copies  have 
vobis,  but  the  most  and  best  have  nobis. — Dr.  Clarke, 
Sermons,  p.  4IS3 :  J(!37. 

Opportunely,  adv.  In  an  opportune  man- 
ner ;  seasonably ;  conveniently ;  with  op- 
portunity either  of  time  or  place. 

Ho  was  resolved  to  chuse  a  war  rather  than  to 
have  Brctagne  carried  by  France,  being  situate  so 
opportunely  to  annoy  England  either  tor  coast  or 
trade.— liacon,  History  of  t  lie  Reign  of  Henry  VI f. 
Against  these  there  is  a  proper  objection,  that 
they  offend  uniformity;  whereof  I  am  therefore  op- 
portunely induced  to  say  somewhat.— Sir  11.  but- 
ton, Elements  of  Architecture. 

The  experiment  does  opportunely  supply  the  de- 
ficiency.— Boyle. 

Opportunity,  s.     Fit  time  ;  fit  place  ;  time  ; 

convenience ;  suitableness  of  circumstances 

to  any  end. 
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A  wise  man  will  make  more  opportunities  than  he 
findi.  .lien's  behaviour  ibould  be  like  their  apparel, 

not  too  strait,  but  free  for  exercise.— liacon. 

Opportunity,  like  a  sudden  gust, 
Hath  swell'd  my  calmer  thoughts  into  a  tempest. 
Accursed  opportunity ! .  . . 
That  work'st  our  thoughts  into  desires,  desires 
To  resolutions  ;  those  being  ripe  and  quicken'd, 
Thou  giv'st  them  birth,  and  bringst  them  forth  to 
action.  Sir  J.  Denham,  The  Sophy,  iv.  1. 

TBut  yet  beware  of  counsels  when  too  full ; 
Number  makes  long  disputes  and  graveness  dull ; 
Though  their  advice  be  good,  their  counsel  wise, 
Yet  length  still  loses  opportunities. 

Id.,  Of  Prudence. 

JSeglect  no  opportunity  of  doing  good,  nor  check 
thy  desire  of  doing  it,  by  a  vain  fear  of  what  may 
happen. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

All  poets  have  taken  an  opportunity  to  give  long 
descriptions  of  the  night. — Broome. 
Opposal.  s.     Opposition. 

The  castle  gates  opened,  fearless  of  any  further  op- 
posal.—Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of  some  Years' 
Travels  into  Africa  and  the  Great  Asia,  p.  81. 
Oppose,  v.  a.     [see  Oppone.] 

1.  Act  against;  be  adverse ;  hinder;  resist. 

There's  no  bottom,  none 
In  my  voluptuousness :  and  my  desire 
All  continent  impediments  would  o'erbear, 
That  did  oppose  my  will. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

2.  Put  in  opposition ;  offer  as  an  antagonist 
or  rival. 

If  all  men  are  not  naturally  equal,  I  am  sure  all 
slaves  are ;  and  then  I  may,  without  presumption, 
oppose  my  single  opinion  to  his.— Locke. 

3.  Place  as  an  obstacle. 

Since  he  stands  obdurate, 
And  that  no  lawful  means  can  carry  me 
Out  of  his  envy's  reach,  i  do  oppose 
My  patience  to  his  fury. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 
I  through  the  seas  pursued  their  exiled  race. 
Engaged  the  heavens,  opposed  the  stormy  main 
But  billows  roar'd  and  tempest  raged  in  vain. 

Dryden,  Translation  oftlie  ^Kneid,  vii.  415. 

4.  Place  in  front ;  place  over  against. 

Her  grace  sat  down 

In  a  rich  chair  of  state ;  opposing  freely 
The  beauty  of  her  person  to  the  people. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iv.  1. 
Oppose,   r.  a. 
I .  Act  adversely. 

A  servant,  thrill'd  with  remorse, 
Opposed  against  the  act,  bending  his  sword 
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2.  Adverse ;  repugnant. 
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To  his  great  master.  Sliakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  2. 
He  practised  to  dispatch  such  of  the  nobility  as 
were  like  to  oppose  against  his  mischievous  drift, 
and  in  such  sort  to  encumber  and  weaken  the  rest, 
that  they  should  be  no  impediments  to  him.— Sir  J. 
Hayward. 

2.  Object  in  a  disputation ;  have  the  part  of 
raising  difficulties  against  a  tenet  supposed 
to  be  right. 

Opposeless.  adj.  Irresistible  ;  incapable  of 
being  opposed.  Hare. 

I  could  bear  it  longer,  and  not  fall 
To  quarrel  with  your  great  opposeless  wills. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

Opposer.  s.  One  who  opposes ;  antagonist; 
enemy ;  rival. 

Now  the  fair  goddess  Fortune 
Fall  deep  in  love  with  thee,  and  her  great  charms 
Misguide  thy  opposers'  swords  :  bold  gentleman  ! 
Prosperity  be  thy  page. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  i.  5. 

Brave  wits  that  have  made  essays  worthy  of  im- 
mortality; yet  by  reason  of  envious  and  more  popu- 
lar opposers,  have  submitted  to  fate,  and  are  almost 
lost  in  oblivion. — Olanville. 

I  do  not  see  how  the  ministers  could  have  con- 
tinued in  their  stations,  if  their  opposers  had  agreed 
about  the  methods  by  which  they  should  be  ruined. 
—Swift. 

A  hardy  modern  chief, 
A  bold  opposer  of  divine  belief.     Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

This  is  a  most  important  caution  for  those  who 
are  studying  the  evidences  of  religion.  Let  the  op- 
poser  of  them  be  called  on,  instead  of  confining 
nimself  to  detached  cavils,  and  saying  '  How  do  you 
answer  this? '  and' How  do  you  explain  that?'' to 
frame  some  consistent  hypothesis  to  account  for  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  by  human  means;  and 
then  to  consider  whether  there  are  more  or  fewer 
difficulties  in  his  hypothesis  than  in  the  other.— 
Archbishop  Whately,  Elements  of  Rhetoric,  pt.  i. 
ch.  iii.  §  7. 

pposlte.  adj. 
Placed  in  front :  facing  each  other. 

To  the  other  live. 

Their  planetary  motions  and  aspects, 
In  sextile.  sijuare,  trine,  and  opposite, 
Of  noxious  ellicacy.      Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  657. 
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Nothing  of  a  foreign  nature,  like  the  trifling 
novels,  by  which  the  reader  is  misled  into  another 
sort  of  pleasure.  t>j>i>t>sitc  to  that  which  is  designed 
in  :in  epiek  poem. — Dryden. 

This  is  a  prospect  very  uneasy  to  the  lusts  and 
passions,  and  opposite  to  the  strongest  desires  of 
Ben  and  blood.— Rogers. 
3.  Contrary. 

In  this  fallen  state  of  man  religion  begins  with 
repentance  and  conversion,  the  two  opposite  terms 
of  which  are  God  and  sin.— Archbishop  Tillotxmi. 

Particles  of  speech  have  divers,  and  sometimes 
f     almost  opposite,  significations.— Locke. 
Opposite,    s.     Adversary;  opponent;  anta- 
gonist; enemy. 

_  To  the  best  and  wisest,  while  they  live,  the  world 
is  continually  a  froward opposite,  a  curious  observer 
of  their  defects  and  imperfections;  their  virtues  it 
afterwards  as  much  admireth.— Hooker,  Ecclesias- 
tical Polity. 

He  is  the  most  skilful,  bloody,  and  fatal  opposite 
that  you  could  have  found  in  Illyria.— Shakespear, 
Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

The  knight  whom  fate  or  happy  chance 
Shall  grace  his  arms  so  far  in  equal  fight, 
From  out  the  bars  to  force  his  opposite, 
The  prize  of  valour  and  of  love  shall  gain. 
r  Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  ii.  411. 

Oppositely,  adv.     In  an  opposite  manner. 

1.  In  such  a  situation  as  to  face  each  other. 

The  lesser  pair  are  joined  edge  to  edge,  but  not 
oppositely  with  their  points  downward,  but  upward. 
— Grew. 

2.  Adversely. 

I  oft  have  seen,  when  corn  was  ripe  to  mow, 
And  now  in  dry,  and  brittle  straw  did  grow, 
Winds  from  all  quarters  oppositely  blow. 

May,  Translation  of  Virgil. 
Opposition,  s. 

1.  Situation   so  as  to  front   something  op- 
posed ;  standing  over  against. 

2.  Hostile  resistance. 

Virtue,  which  breaks  through  all  opposition, 
And  all  temptation  can  remove, 
Most  shines,  and  most  is  acceptable  above. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  Ifl.'O. 

He  considers  Lausus  rescuing  his  father  at  the 
hazard  of  his  own  life,  as  an  image  of  himself  when 
he  took  Anchises  on  his  shoulders,  and  bore  him  safe 
thro'  the  rage  of  the  fire  and  the  opposition  of  his 
enemies.— Dryden,  Translation  of  Dufresnoy's  Art 
of  Painting. 

3.  Contrariety  of  affection. 

They  who  never  tried  the  experiment  of  a  holy 
life,  measure  the  laws  of  God  not  by  their  intrinsical 
goodness,  but  by  the  reluctancy  and  opposition 
which  they  find  in  their  own  hearts.— Archbishop 
Tillotson. 

4.  Contrariety  of   interest;    contrariety  of 
measures. 

When  the  church  is  taken  for  the  persons  making 
profession  of  the  Christian  faith,  the  catholiek  is 
often  added  in  opposition  to  hereticks  and  schisma- 
ticks.— Bishop  Pearson. 

5.  Contrariety    of    meaning;     diversity    of 
meaning. 

The  parts  of  every  true  opposition  do  always  both 
concern  the  same  subject,  and  have  reference  to  the 
same  thing,  sith  otherwise  they  are  but  in  shew 
opposite,  not  in  truth.  —  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

The  use  of  language  and  custom  of  speech,  in  all 
authors  I  have  met  with,  has  gone  upon  this  rule, 
or  maxim,  that  exclusive  terms  are  always  to  be 
understood  in  opposition  only  to  what  they  are  op- 
posed to,  and  not  in  opposition  to  what  they  are  not 
opposed  to. —  Waterland. 

6.  Inconsistency;  contradiction. 

Reason  can  never  permit  the  mind  to  reject  a 
greater  evidence,  to  embrace  what  is  less  evident, 
nor  allow  it  to  entertain  probability  in  opposition 
to  knowledge  and  certainty.— Locke. 

7.  In  Loijic.     See  extract. 

'Contradictory  opposition'  is  the  kind  most  fre- 
quently alluded  to,  because  (as  is  evident  from  what 
has  been  just  said)  to  deny,  or  to  disbelieve,  a  pro- 
position, is  to  assert  or  to  believe  its  contradictory ; 
and  of  course,  to  assent  to,  or  maintain  a  proposi- 
tion, is  to  reject  its  contradictory.  Belief  therefore, 
and  disbelief,  are  not  two  different  states  of  the' 
mind,  but  the  same,  only  considered  in  reference  to 
two  contradictory  propositions.  And  consequently 
credulity  and  incredulity  are  not  opposite  habits 
but  the  same,  in  reference  to  some  class  of  proposi- 
tions, and  to  their  contradictories.  For  instance 
he  who  is  the  most  incredulous  respecting  a  certain 
person's  guilt,  is,  in  other  words  the  most  readv  to 
believe  him  not  guilty  ;  he  who  is  the  most  credu- 
lous as  to  certain  works  being  within  the  reach  of 
magic  to  the  most  incredulous  [or  '  slow  of  heart  to 
believe  J  that  they  are  not  within  the  reach  of 
magic;  and  so  iu  all  cases.  The  reverse  of  believine 
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this  or  that  individual  proposition,  is,  no  doubt,  to 
disbelieve  that  same  proposition  ;  but  the  reverse  of 
belief  generally,  is  (not  disbelief,  since  that  implies 
belief;  but)  doubt.  Of  course  the  learner  must  re- 
member, as  above  observed,  that  the  determination 
of  the  '  matter '  is  out  of  the  province  of  Logic.  The 
rules  of  opposition  merely  pronounce  on  the  truth 
or  falsity  of  each  proposition  given,  the  'matter.' — 
Archbishop  Whatfly,  Elements  of  Logic,  pp.  72-3. 

8.  Collective  body  of  members  of  both  houses 
of  parliament  who  oppose  the  ministry,  or 
the  measures  of  government. 

He  has  never  omitted  a  fair  occasion,  with  what- 
ever detriment  to  his  interest  as  a  member  of  oppo- 
sition, to  assert  the  very  same  doctrines  which  ap- 
pear in  that  book. — Burke. 

Oppositive.  adj.  Capable  of  being  put  in 
opposition. 

Here  not  without  some  oppositive  comparison; 
not  Moses,  not  Elias,  but  This :  Moses  and  Elias 
were  servants ;  This,  a  son. — Bishop  Hall,  Contem- 
plations, b.  iv. 

Oppress,  v.  a.  [Lat.  oppressus,  pass.  part. 
of  opprimo  (premo  =  press)  ;  oppressio, 
-onis.~] 

1.  Crush  by  hardship  or  unreasonable  se- 
verity. 

The  children  of  Israel  and  the  children  of  Judah 
were  oppressed  together:  and  all  that  took  them 
captives  held  them  fast ;  they  refused  to  let  them 
go. — Jeremiah,  1.33. 

_Alas  !  a  mortal  most  opprest  of  those 
Whom  fate  has  loaded  witli  a  weight  of  woes. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey. 

2.  Overpower;  subdue. 

We're  not  ourselves, 

When  nature,  being  oppress'd,  commands  the  mind 
To  suffer  with  the  body. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  4. 
In  blazing  height  of  noon, 
The  sun  oppress'd,  is  plunged  in  thickest  gloom. 

Tlwmson. 
Oppression,  s. 

1 .  Act  of  oppressing ;  cruelty ;  severity. 

If  thou  seest  the  oppression  of  the  poor,  and  vio- 
lent perverting  of  judgment  and  justice  in  a  pro- 
vince, marvel  not  at  the  matter,  for  he  that  is  higher 
than  the  highest  regardeth. — Ecclesiastes,  v.  8. 

2.  State  of  being  oppressed  ;  misery. 

Famine  is  in  thy  cheeks  ; 
Need  and  oppression  stare  within  thine  eyes, 
Contempt  and  begtrary  hang  upon  thy  back. 

Sluikespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  1. 
Caesar  himself  has  work,  and  our  oppression 
Exceeds  what  we  expected. 

Id.,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  7. 

3.  Hardship ;  calamity. 

"We  are  all  subject  to  the  same  accidents;  and 
when  we  see  any  under  particular  oppression,  we 
should  look  upon  it  as  the  common  lot  of  human 
nature.— Addison. 

4.  Dullness  of  spirits  ;  lassitude  of  body. 

Drousiness,  oppression,  heaviness,  and  lassitude, 
are  signs  of  a  too  plentiful  meal. — Arbuthnot,  On 
the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

Oppressive,  adj. 

1.  Cruel;  inhuman;  unjustly  exactions  or 
severe. 

2.  Heavy ;  overwhelming. 

Alicia,  reach  thy  friendly  arm, 
And  help  me  to  support  that  feeble  frame, 
That  nodding  totters  with  oppressive  woe, 
And  sinks  beneath  its  load.  Koiee,  Jane  Shore. 

To  ease  the  soul  of  one  oppressive  weiirht, 
This  quits  an  empire,  that  embroils  a  state. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  i.  105. 

Oppressively,  adv.  In  an  oppressive  man- 
ner. 

Her  taxes  are  more  injudiciously  and  more  op- 
pressive! i/  imposed,  more  vexatiously  collected. — 
Burke,  Observations  on  a  late  State  of  the  Nation. 

Oppressor,  s.  One  who  harasses  others  with 
unreasonable  or  unjust  severity. 

I  from  oppressors  did  the  poor  defend, 
The  fatherless,  and  such  as  had  no  friend.    Sandys. 

The  cries  of  orphans,  and  the  oppressor's  rage, 
Had  rcach'd  the  stars. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 

Metamorphoses,  b.  i. 

Power  when  employed  to  relieve  the  oppressed, 
and  to  punish  the  oppressor,  becomes  a  great  bless- 
ing.— Swift. 

Opprobrious,    adj.     [Lat.  opprobrium  =  re- 

jiroach,  abuse,  scandal.] 
1.  Reproachful;  disgraceful;  causing  infamy ; 
scurrilous. 

Himself  pronounceth  them  blessed,  that  should 
for  his  name  sake  be  subject  to  all  kinds  of  iguo- 
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miny  and  opprobrious  malediction. — Hooker,  Eccle- 
siastical Polity. 

They  see  themselves  unjustly  aspersed,  and  vindi- 
cate themselves  in  terms  no  less  opprobrious  than 
those  by  which  they  are  attacked. — Addison,  free- 
holder. 

2.  Blasted  with  infamy. 

I  will  not  here  defile 
My  unstain'd  verse  with  his  opprobrious  name. 

Daniel. 

Solomon  he  led  by  fraud  to  build 
His  temple  right  against  the  temple  of  God, 
On  that  opprobrious  hill. 

MMon,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  401. 

Opprobriously.  adv.  In  an  opprobrious 
manner  ;  reproachfully  ;  scurrilously. 

Think  you,  this  little  prating  York 
Was  not  incensed  by  his  subtle  mother, 
To  taunt  and  scorn  you  thus  opprobriously  ? 

Shakespear,  RicJiard  III.  iii.  1. 

Opprobrium,  s.  [Latin.]  Disgrace  ;  infamy. 
Whoever  presumes  to  give  check  to  pur  insolence 
is  sure  to  be  made  the  mark  of  our  malice,  and  to  be 
persecuted  with  all  the  reproach  and  opprobrium 
that  the  most  inveterate  rancour  can  invent. — 
Scott,  Sermon  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  Works,  ii.  37 : 
1688. 

[We  had  formerly  the  harsh  English  word  opprobrie, 
which  is  in  Sherwood's  dictionary.  Opprobrium 
has  long  been,  and  continues  to  be,  in  use,  though 
Dr.  Johnson  has  overpassed  it.  Dr.  Johnson  him- 
self too  has  used  the  word  opprobry. — Todd.~\ 

Opprobry.  s.  See  extract  from  Todd  under 
Opprobrium 

He  there  snith,  among  other  opprobries  put  upon 
Luther,  that  he  could  not  have  committed  a  sin  of 
higher  nature.— Hayne,  Life  of  Luther,  p.  62 :  1641. 

Patch  was  in  old  language  a  term  of  opprobry. — 
Dr.  Johnson,  Note  on  Shukespear's  Midsummer- 
Night's  Dream. 

Oppugn,  v.  a.  [Lat.  oppugno  (pugno  =  fight) ; 
pres.  part,  oppugnans,  -antis  ;  oppugnatio, 
-onis  ;  Fr.  oppugner.~\  Resist. 

Not  so  subtle  to  invent  false  matters  to  oppugne 
the  truth. — Martin,  Marriage  of  Priests,  sign.  B. 
i.  b. :  155-K 

For  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  this  land  we  are  led 
by  a  great  reason  to  observe,  and  ye  be  by  no  neces- 
sity bound  to  oppugn  them.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

This  is  to  oppugn  nature,  and  to  make  a  strong 
body  weak.  —  Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy, 
p.  227. 

They  said  the  manner  of  their  impeachment  they 
could  not  but  conceive  did  oppugn  the  rights  of 
parliament.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand 
Rebellion. 

If  nothing  can  oppugn  love, 
And  virtue  envious  ways  can  prove, 
What  may  he  not  confide  to  do 
That  brings  both  love  and  virtue  too? 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  3, 385. 

The  ingredients  reclude  oppilations,  mundify  the 
blood,  and  oppugn  putrefaction. — Harvey. 

Oppugaancy.  s.     Opposition. 

Take  but  degree  away,  untune  that  string, 
And  hark  what  discord  follows,  each  thing  meets 
111  meer  oppugnancy. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  3. 

Oppugnant.  adj.  Opposing ;  resisting ;  re- 
pugnant. 

It  is  directly  oppugnant  to  the  laws  established.— i 
Darcie,  Annals  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  p.  36. 

Oppugnation.  s.     Resistance. 

Which  being  done  by  way  of  tithes  in  those 
countries  wherein  they  obtain,  there  is  just  cause 
of  thankfulness  to  God  for  so  meet  a  provision,  none 
for  a  just  oppugnation. — Bishop  Hall,  Cases  of  Con- 
science, iii.  7. 

Oppugner.  s.     One  who  oppugns. 

I  know  these  sports  have  many  oppugners.  — 
Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  272. 

He  was  a  strong  oppugner  of  the  Pelagian  heresy. 
— Selden,  Notes  on  Draytoris  Polyolbion,  song  iv. 

In  words  the  fathers,  but  in  their  deeds  the  op- 
pugners, of  the  truth.— Milton,  Apology  for  Smec- 
tymnuus. 

The  modern  and  degenerate  Jews  be,  upon  the 
score  of  being  the  great  patrons  of  man's  free  will, 
not  causelessly  esteemed  the  great  oppugners  of 
God's  free  grace. — Boyle. 

Opsimathy.  s.  [Gr.  tyipaQiia  =  from  ofyioQ  = 
late  +  the  root  of  ^avQavm  =  learn ;  o^uafli/c 
=  late  learner.]  Late  education  ;  late  eru- 
dition. 

Opsimathie,  which  is  too  late  beginning  to  learn, 
was  counted  a  great  vice,  and  very  unseemlyamoiucst 
moral  and  natural  men. — Hales,  Golden  Remains, 

p.  21S. 

Optation.  s.  [see  Option.]  Expression  of 
a  wish. 
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To  this  belong . . .  optation,  obtestation,  interro- 
gation.— Peacham,  Garden  of  Eloquence,  sign.  P.  iii. 
1577. 
Optative,  adj.     [see  Option.] 

1.  Expressive  of  desire. 

This  optative  infinity  in  the  soul  of  man. —  W. 
Mountague,  Devout  Essays,  P.  i.  p.  196:  1648. 

2.  Belonging  to  that  mood  of  a  verb  which 
expresses  desire. 

The  verb  undergoes  in  Greek  a  different  formation 
to  signify  wishing,  which  is  called  the  optative  inood. 
— Clarke. 

The  word,  at  present,  is  only  common  as 
the  term  in  Greek  grammar,  which  signi- 
fies the  optative  mood.  As  such,  any 
question  as  to  its  accentuation  would  be  a 
question  as  to  its  sound  as  such.  In  the 
previous  editions  the  accent  is  on  t\\e  first 
syllable ;  i.  e.  it  is  treated  as  a  word  like 
theatre  (theatre),  orator  (orator),  and 
others,  wherein  the  genius  of  the  English 
language  to  throw  back  the  accent  upon 
the  first,  overrides  the  fact  of  the  second 
syllable  being  long  in  the  original  Latin. 
Still,  the  rule  is  anything  but  general.  It 
will  be  a  long  time  before  we  say  dictator 
(dictator).  This  means  that  each  word 
must  be  taken  as  the  practise  of  language 
makes  it. 

In  stating  that,  until  he  went  to  the 
University,  the  editor  never  said  anything 
but  optative  (optative)  he  merely  speaks 
upon  a  point  of  evidence.  Until  the  ac- 
cession of  William  IV.  no  one  within  ten 
miles  of  Eton  dared  say  otherwise.  Yet  no 
one  dared  say  vocative  (vocative)  ;  optative 
is  right,  yet  it  is  likely  that  a  generation 
may  pass  away  before  the  accent  on  the 
first  syllable  is  universal. 

How  far  is  the  optative  a  mood  ?     There 
is  an  optative  mood  in  Greek  ;    there  is 
none  in  Latin.   Yet  the  Latin  has  an  exact 
parallel  to  it.      This  consists  in   certain 
tenses  of  the  subjunctive,  conjunctive,  or 
potential.     If,  in  English,  I  say 
I  walk  because  I  have  no  horse, 
I  also  say — 

1  walked  because  I  had  no  horse. 
This  is  a  case  of  the  sequence  of  tenses  ; 
walk  and  have  being  present,  walked  and 
had  being  past.  If  I  translate  this  into 
Latin  there  is  also  a  sequence  of  tenses ; 
the  words  corresponding  with  have  and  had 
being,  respectively,  present  and  past  tenses 
of  the  subjunctive,  conjunctive,  or  poten- 
tial mood ;  but,  if  I  translate  it  into  Greek 
there  is  no  longer  any  homogeneity.  The 
present  walk  is  followed  by  a  subjunctive  ; 
the  past  walk  by  an  optative  mood.  There 
is  a  heterogeneity,  a  want  of  harmony,  a 
dislocation  (so  to  say)  on  the  part  of  the 
Greek.  The  necessity  (be  it  observed)  is 
so  far  from  being  arbitrary,  that  it  is  a  law 
of  thought ;  i.  e.  of  the  language  which 
embodies  it. 

Yet  it  would  only  be  cutting  the  knot  to 
deny  the  existence  of  a  true  optative  in  the 
Greek.  The  fact  is,  that  an  optative,  as  a 
mood,  is  a  general  fact  in  Language.  The 
Latin  (so  called)  imperative,  translated  by 
let,  is  far  more  optative  than  imperative  ; 
e.g.  eamus  =  let  us  go.  This,  in  the  way  of 
form,  is  subjunctive  ;  but  as  it  constitutes  a 
proposition  by  itself,  and  is  neither  sub- 
joined nor  con-joined,  it  is  called  impera- 
tive. Yet  in 

Accingiraur  ut  eamus, 
We  are  prepared  that  we  may  go, 
It  is,    totidem   literis,    subjunctive.      'Sis 
felix'  =  'may  you  be  happy,'  is,  in  Latin, 
conjunctive,   even  when  it   stands  alone; 
just    as    much    as    '  yevoto    tim^io-repot, •'   = 
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'  may  you  be  more  fortunate'  is,  eo  nomine, 
optative  in  Greek.  '  May  you  be  blessed,' 
in  English,  is,  to  say  the  least,  optative  in 
sense,  and  in  construction  other  than  either 
indicative  or  imperative. 

'Would  I  could,'  is  optative  in  sense;  in 
construction  it  is  unique.  It  is  no  simple 
ellipsis  =  ' I  would  if  I  could.'  This  con- 
veys a  mere  statement  without  an  element 
of  sentiment.  '  Would  I  could '  implies 
'  it  grieves  me  that  I  can  not.'  Both  this 
and  the  preceding  are  optative  construc- 
tions. They  are  not  inflexions ;  for  there 
is  no  change  of  form  in  any  one  of  the  in- 
dividual words.  But  for  the  order  or  col- 
location, there  is  no  rule  for  either  in- 
dicative or  infinitive,  for  imperative  or 
subjunctive,  which  account  for  them.  But 
it  is  not  on  this  account  that  the  combina- 
tion '  would  I  could '  has  been  noticed.  It 
is  much  more  than  a  mere  pair  of  past 
tenses  of  '  will  I  can.''  We  must  look  for 
this  (and  not  in  vain  for  an  element  in  a 
wide  induction)  in  the  nature  of  a  wish. 
The  mere  time  that  the  wish  is  formed  is 
the  only  thing  present  about  it.  As  it 
implies  something  which  is  not ,  it  is  future ; 
but  it  is  essentially  conditional.  But  the 
conditions  are  antecedent  to  the  time  of  its 
expression.  These  are  either  favourable  or 
the  contrary.  If  the  former,  these  are  the 
elements  of  a  promise,  or  intention.  If 
the  latter,  they  imply  that,  with  the  present 
intention  remaining  constant,  antecedent 
circumstances  have  made  it  impossible. 
The  element  of  regret,  essentially  based 
on  the  past,  enters  here. 

Compare  with  would  I  could,  the  Greek 
&&'  w  piXf  =  if  +  ought. 

This  accounts  for  the  mixture  of  mood 
and  tense  as  seen  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  ; 
the  rule  is  that  tenses  which  agree  with  an 
optative  mood  (optative  tenses)  are  always 
past. 

It  is  possible  that,  hereafter,  tenses 
(which  in  Logic  are  modes  of  tense)  may,  in 
grammar,  be  less  definitely  separated  from 
moods  (the  same  word  as  modes)  than  they 
are  at  present. 

Optic,  adj.     [Gr.  6  7rnicoe  =  relating  to  vision 
(owic) ;   oTTTo/jiai  =  I  see.] 

1.  Visual;  producing  vision;  subservient  to 
vision. 

May  not  the  harmony  and  discord  of  colours  arise 
from  the  proportions  of  the  vibrations  propagated 
through  the  fibres  of  the  optick  nerves  into  the  brain, 
as  the  harmony  and  discord  of  sounds  arise  from 
the  proportions  of  the  vibrations  of  the  air  'if — Sir  I. 
Newton,  On  Opticks. 

At  some  distance  behind  these  [the  olfaetive  gan- 
glia], we  have  the  representatives  of  the  optic  gan- 
glia, in  the  Tubercula  Quadrigemina,  to  which  the 
principal  part  of  the  roots  of  the  optic  nerve  may  be 
traced. ...  In  the  osseous  fishes,  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  relations  of  the  body  which  is  known  as 
the  optic  lobe  makes  it  apparent  that  that  is  not 
merely  the  representative  of  the  proper  optic-  gan- 
glion of  Man,  but  also  of  the  Thalamus  opticua.  . .  . 
Among  the  ganglia  of  special  sensation,  the  func- 
tions of  the  optic  lobes,  or  Corpora  Quadrigemina, 
have  been  chiefly  examined  experimentally.  The 
researches  of  Flourens  and  Hertwig  have  shown 
that  their  connection  with  the  visual  function,  which 
misrht  be  inferred  from  their  anatomical  relations, 
is  thus  substantiated. — Dr.  Carpenter,  Principles 
of  human  Physiology,  §  729:  1853. 

Still,  to  draw  our  instances  from  the  eye,  vision  is 
often  lost,  or  impaired  in  various  degrees,  when!  we 
do  not  discern  tne  actual  disease,  but  believe  it  to 
be  seated  in  the  optic  nerve  or  the  retina  ;  and  whore, 
from  circumstances  attending  the  loss  or  imp:iir- 
ment  of  vision,  we  conceive  the  disease  of  the  retina 
or  optic  nerve  to  be  chronic  inflammation,  or  some 
of  its  effects.— Dr.  P.  M.  Latham,  Lectures  on  cer- 
tain Subjects  connected  with  Clinical  Medicine, 
comprising  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  lect.  xiv. 

2.  Relating  to  the  science  of  vision. 

Where  our  master  handleth  the  contractions  of 
pillars,  we  have  an  optick  rule,  that  the  higher  they 
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are,  the  less  should  be  always  their  diminution  aloft, 
bcciiusn  the  eye  itself  dotli  contract  all  objects,  air- 
cording  to  the  distance.— Sir  11.  ll'ot/n,/. 

Optic,  s.  Instrument  of  sight ;  organ  of 
sight. 

Can  any  thing  escape  the  perspicacity  of  the  eyes 
which  were  before  light,  and  in  whose  optic/cs  there 
there  is  no  opacity  ? — Sir  T.  Browne. 

It  is  not  thou  but  we  arc  blind, 
And  our  corporeal  eyes  we  find 
Dazzle  the  opticks  or  our  mind. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Friendship  and  Single  Life 

tii/ainst  Love  anil  Mnrritii/,: 
You  may  neglect,  or  quench,  or  hate  tbd  flame, 
Whose  smoke  too  long  obscured  your  rising  name, 
And  quickly  cold  indifference  will  ensue, 
When  you  love's  joys  through  honour's  optick  view. 
Prior,  Celia  to  Damon. 
Why  has  not  man  a  microscopick  eye  ? 
For  this  plain  reason,  man  is  not  a  fly. 
Say  what  the  use,  were  finer  opticks  given, 
T'  inspect  a  mite,  not  comprehend  the  heaven? 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  193. 

Optical,  adj.  Relating  to  the  science  of 
optics. 

It  seems  not  agreeable  to  what  anatomists,  and 
optical  writers  deliver,  touching  the  relation  of  the 
two  eyes  to  each  other. — lioyle. 
Optician,  s. 

1.  One  skilled  in  optics. 

How  it  is  that,  by  means  of  our  sight,  we  learn  to 
judge  of  such  distances,  opticians  have  endeavoured 
to  explain  in  several  different  ways. — A.  Smith,  On 
the  External  Senses. 

2.  One  who  makes  or  sells  optic  glasses. 

Opticians  have  daily  experience  of  the  truth  of 
these  observations. — Adams,  On  Vision. 

Optics,  s.  [see  Chromatics.]  Science 
of  the  nature  and  laws  of  vision. 

No  spherical  body  of  what  bigness  soever  illumi- 
nates the  whole  sphere  of  another,  although  it  il- 
luminate something  more  than  half  of  a  lesser,  ac- 
cording unto  the  doctrine  of  opt  icks.— Sir  T.  Jirowne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

Those  who  desire  satisfaction  must  go  to  the  ad- 
mirable treatise  of  opticks  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton. — 
,     Cheyne. 

Optimacy.  s.  [Lat.  optimates  ;  optimus  — 
best.]  Nobility ;  body  of  nobles  ;  men  of 
the  highest  rank. 

The  government  of  every  city  in  time  becomes 
corrupt:  principality  changeth  into  tyranny;  the 
optimacy  is  made  the  government  of  the  people ; 
and  the  popular  estate  turns  to  licentious  disorder. 
— Sir  W.  Raleigh,  Arts  of  Empire,  ch.  xxvi. 

Sometimes  an  optimacy  of  a  few,  all  prime,  co- 
equal in  their  power;  and  sometimes  a  democracy, 
or  popular  state,  a  whole  Egypt  full  of  locusts  iu  one 
breast. — Hammond,  Works,  iv.  529. 

In  this  high  court  of  parliament  there  is  a  rare 
co-ordination  of  power,  a  wholesome  mixture  be- 
twixt monarchy,  optimacy,  and  democracy. — Howell. 

Optimism,  s.  Doctrine  that  everything  in 
nature  is  ordered  for  the  best. 

Voltaire  has,  in  many  parts  of  his  works,  besides 
his  Candide  and  his  Philosophical  Dictionary,  ex- 
erted the  utmost  efforts  of  his  wit  and  argument  to 
depreciate  and  destroy  the  doctrine  of  optimism,  and 
the  idea  that '  The  eternal  art  educes  good  from  ill.' 
— J.  Warton,  Essay  on  the  Writings  and  Oenius  of 
Pope. 

This  system  was  justified,  with  philosophical  in- 
ductions, by  Leibnitz  in  his  Theodicffia,  and  is  popu- 
larly illustrated  by  Pope,  in  his  Essay  on  Man  ;  but 
it  is  best  known  (as  far  as  the  name  is  concerned) 
by  the  irony  of  Voltaire,  in  his  celebrated  romance 
of  Cai  i  dide.  The  optimism  of  Leibnitz  was  based  on 
the  following  trilemma:  If  this  world  be  not  the  best 
possible,  God  must  either,  (1)  not  have  known  how 
to  make  a  better,  (2)r  not  have  been  able,  or  (3)  not 
have  chosen.  The  first  position  contradicts  His 
omniscience,  the  second  His  omnipotence,  the  third 
His  benevolence. — Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Option,  s.  [Lat.  optio,  -onis,  from  opto  = 
wish  ;  pass.  part,  optatus ;  optatio,  -onis."] 

1.  Choice;  election;  power  of  choosing. 

Transplantation  must  proceed  from  the  option  of 
the  people,  else  it  sounds  like  an  exile ;  so  the  colo- 
nies must  be  raised  by  the  leave  of  the  king,  and  not 
by  his  command. — Bacon. 

He  decrees  to  punish  the  contumacy  finally,  by 
assigning  them  their  own  options. — Hammond. 

Which  of  these  two  rewards  we  will  receive,  he 
hath  left  to  our  option. — Bishop  Smalridge. 

'Let  it  go  forth,'  said  the  other  voice;  'John 
Briars  is  denounced.  If  he  receive  another  week's 
wages  by  the  piece,  he  shall  not  have  the  option  of 
working  the  week  alter  for  time.  No.  87,  see  to 
John  Briars.'— li.  Disraeli,  Sybil. 

2.  Wish. 

I  shall  conclude  this  epistle  with  a  pathetick  op- 
tion, O  that  men  were  wise!— The  Layman's  Defence 
of  Christianity,  p.  23  :  about  1730. 
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3.  Choice  of  preferment  belonging  to  the 
patronage  of  suffragans,  made  by  the  arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  and  York,  on  the 
promotion  of  the  person  to  a  bishoprick. 

The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  hath  a  right,  upon 
the  promotion  of  every  bishop  in  his  grace's  pro- 
vince, [and  so  has  the  archbishop  of  York,  except 
with  regard  to  the  see  of  Durham,]  to  choose  any 
one  ecclesiastical  preferment,  prebend,  or  benefice, 
in  the  gift  of  such  bishop,  which  is  called  the  arch- 
bishop's option  ;  which  is  even  at  the  disposal  of  the 
executors  of  the  archbishop,  if  the  bishop  that  is 
promoted  doth  not  die  before  the  option  become-Ill 
vacant.— Nelson,  Life  of  Bishop  Bull,  p.  357. 

And  the  archbishop  has  a  customary  prerogative, 
when  a  bishop  is  consecrated  by  him,  to  name  a  clerk 
or  chaplain  of  his  own  to  be  'provided  for  by  such 
suffragan  bishop  ;  in  lieu  of  which  it  is  now  usual 
for  the  bishop  to  make  over  by  deed  to  the  arch- 
bishop, his  executors  and  assigns,  the  next  presenta- 
tion of  such  dignity  or  benefice  in  the  bishop's  dis- 
posal within  that  see,  as  the  archbishop  himself 
shall  choose;  which  is  therefore  called  his  option: 
which  options  are  only  binding  on  the  bishop  him- 
self who  grants  them,  and  not  on  his  successors. 
The  prerogative  itself  seems  to  be  derived  from  the 
legative  power  formerly  annexed  by  the  popes  to  tho 
metropolitan  of  Canterbury.  And  we  may  add,  that 
the  papal  claim  itself  (like  most  others  of  that  en- 
croaching see)  was  probably  set  up  in  imitation  of 
the  imperial  prerogative  called  primse  or  primariie 
preces;  whereby  the  emperor  exercises,  and  hath 
immemorially  exercised,  a  right  of  naming  to  the  first 
prebend  that  becomes  vacant  after  his  accession  in 
every  church  of  empire.—  Sir  W.  Blackstone,  Com- 
mentary on  the  Laivs  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  381. 

Every  bishop  (Dr.  Gibson  says),  whether  created 
or  translated,  is  bound,  immediately  after  confirma- 
tion, to  make  a,  legal  conveyance  to  the  archbishop 
of  the  next  avoidance  of  one  such  dignity  or  benefice 
belonging  to  his  see  as  the  said  archbishop  shall 
choose  and  name,  which  is  therefore  commonly 
called  an  option.  Of  this  we  find  early  mention  iu 
the  records  of  the  see  of  Canterbury,  among  the  pre- 
sentations, institutions,  and  collations  of  the  arch- 
bishops; but  with  these  two  variations,  that  in  some 
places  it  is  said  to  be  due  ratione  consecration  is; 
and  that  anciently  the  person  to  be  promoted  was 
named  to  the  bishop,  and  not  the  dignity  or  benefice 
he  was  to  be  promoted  to.  But  ever  since  Arch- 
bishop Cramner's  time  at  least,  the  way  hath  been 
to  convey  the  advowson,  either  of  the  first  dignity 
or  benefice  that  should  fall,  or  of  some  one  certain, 
to  the  archbishop,  his  executors  and  assigns,  at  first 
for  twenty-one  years,  and  afterwards  for  the  next 
avoidance.  But  in  case  the  bishop  dies,  or  is  trans- 
lated, before  the  present  incumbent  of  the  benefice 
chosen  by  the  archbishop  shall  die  or  be  removed,  it  is 
generally  supposed  that  the  option  is  void :  inasmuch 
as  the  granter,  singly  and  by  himself,  could  not  con- 
vey any  right  or  title  beyond  the  term  of  his  con- 
tinuance in  that  see.— Burn,  Ecclesiastical  Law,  in 
voce  Bishops. 

Optional,  adj.    Leaving  somewhat  to  choice. 

Original  writs  are  either  optional  or  peremptory. 
— Sir  W.  Blackstone,  Commentary  on  the  Laws  of 
England. 

A  pnceipe  was  an  optional  writ,  i.  e.  it  was  in  the 
alternative,  commanding  the  defendant  to  do  tho 
thing  required,  or  show  the  reason  wherefore  he  had 
not  done  it.  There  were  another  species  of  original, 
writ  called  peremptory,  or  a  si  fecerit  te  securnm. 
from  the  words  of  the  writ,  which  directed  the  sheriff 
to  cause  the  defendant  to  appear  in  court,  without 
any  option  given  him,  provided  the  plaintiff  gave 
the  sheriff  security  effectually  to  prosecute  his  claim. 
— Tomlin,  Law  Dictionary. 

Optometer.  *.  [Gr.  oVrw  +  ^trpoi'.]  Instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  focal  distance  of 
the  eye. 

The  principle  upon  which  the  optometer  is  con- 
structed appears  to  have  been  first  established  ex- 
perimentally by  Scheiner,  and  subsequently  by  Dr. 
ilotte  of  Dantzic,  and  by  Dr.  Porterfield.  If  we 
look  at  any  minute  object  through  two  pin  holes,  or 
two  parallel  slits  made  in  a  card  or  any  opaque  thin 
body,  the  distance  between  the  holes  or  slits  being 
less  than  the  diameter  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  then, 
if  the  object  be  at  the  point  of  perfect  vision,  the 
image  on  the  retina  will  be  single,  but  in  every 
other  case  it  will  be  double;  and,  on  varying  the 
distance  of  the  object  from  the  eye,  the  two  images 
will  be  seen  to  approach  to  or  recede  from  each 
other.  As  a  consequence  of  this,  if  the  object  looked 
at  be  a  line  pointed  nearly  towards  the  eye,  it  will 
appear  as  two  lines,  crossing  each  other  in  the  point 
of  perfect  vision  at  a  very  acute  angle.— Hirst,  in 
Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art. 

opulence,  s.     Wealth  ;  riches  ;  affluence. 

There  in  full  opulence  a  banker  dwelt, 
Who  all  the  joys  and  pangs  of  riches  felt ; 
His  side- board  glitter'd  with  imagined  plate, 
And  his  proud  fancy  held  a  vast  estate.  Swift. 

Asinius  Pollio,  Crassus,  Ciesar,  and  Cicero,  have, 
among  others,  been   celebrated  for  their  literary 
splendour.   Lucullus,  whose  incredible  <>pul<-,ic,>  ex- 
hausted itself  on  more  than  imperial  luxuries,  more 
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honourably  distinguished  himself  by  his  vast  collec- 
tions of  books,  arid  the  happy  use  he  made  of  them 
by  the  liberal  access  he  allowed  the  learned. — /.  Dis- 
raeli, Curiosities  of  Literature,  Libraries. 
Opulency.  s.     Same  as  preceding. 

It  must  be  a  discovery  of  the  infinite  flatteries 
that  follow  youth  and  opulency.— Shakespear,  Tlmon 
of  Athens,  v.  1. 

After  eight  years  spent  in  outward  opulency,  and 
inward  murmur  that  it  was  not  gi  eater ;  after  vast 
sums  of  money  and  great  wealth  gotten,  he  died  un- 
lamented.— Lord  Clarendon. 

He  had  been  a  person  not  only  of  great  opulency, 
but  authority. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

Opulent,  adj.  [Lat.  opulentus  ;  opes  =  re- 
sources, ways  and  means.]  Rich ;  wealthy ; 
affluent. 

He  made  him  his  ally,  and  provoked  a  mighty 
and  opulent  king  by  an  offensive  war  in  his  quarrel. 
— Bacon. 

To  begin  with  the  supposed  policy  of  gratifying 
only  the  rich  and  opulent.  Does  our  wise  man 
think,  that  the  grandee  whom  he  courts  does  not 
see  through  all  the  little  plots  of  his  courtship. — 
South,  Sermons. 

A  celebrated  amateur  was  Grollier,  whose  library 
\ras  opulent  in  these  luxuries ;  the  muses  themselves 
could  not  more  ingeniously  have  ornamented  their 
favourite  works. — /.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of  Litera- 
ture, Libraries. 
Or.  con/.  [A.S.  cfter."] 

1.  Disjunctive  particle,  marking  distribution, 
and  sometimes  opposition. 

Inquire  what  the  ancients  thought  concerning 
this  world,  whether  it  was  to  perish  or  no ;  whether 
to  be  destroyed  or  to  stand  eternally  ? — T.  Burnet, 
TJieory  of  the  Earth. 

He  my  muse's  homage  should  receive, 
If  I  could  write,  or  Holies  could  forgive.         Garth. 

By  intense  study,  or  application  to  business  that 
requires  little  action,  the  digestion  of  foods  will  soon 
proceed  more  slowly,  and  with  more  uneasiness. — 
— Blackmnre. 

Every  thing  that  can  be  divided  by  the  mind  into 
two  or  more  ideas,  is  called  complex.— Watts,  Logick. 

2.  Corresponding  to  either :  (as  '  He  must 
either  fall  or  fly '). 

At  Venice  you  may  go  to  any  house  either  by  land 
or  water. — Addison. 

3.  It    sometimes,     but    rather    inelegantly, 
stands  for  either.  ' 

For  thy  vast  bounties  are  so  numberless, 
That  them  or  to  conceal,  or  else  to  tell, 
Is  equally  impossible.  Cowley. 

4.  Sometimes  for  whether,  or  whether  it  be. 

Whatever  draws  me, 
Or  sympathy,  or  some  connatural  force. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  245. 

5.  Or  is  sometimes  redundant,  but  is  then 
more  properly  omitted. 

How  great  soever  the  sins  of  any  unreformed 
person  are,  Christ  died  for  him  because  he  died  for 
all;  only  he  must  reform  and  forsake  his  sins,  or 
else  he  shall  never  receive  benefit  of  his  death.— 
Hammond. 
Pr.  adv.  [for  e'er.']  Before. 

Or  we  go  to  the  declaration  of  this  psalm,  it  shall 
be  convenient  to  shew  who  did  write  this  psalin.— 
Bishop  Fisher. 

With  ever  or  e'er. 

Learn  before  thou  speak,  and  use  physick  or  ever 
thou  be  sick.— Ecclesiastic-US,  xviii.  19. 

Good  men's  lives 

Expire  before  the  flowers  in  their  caps, 
Dying  or  e'er  they  sicken. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 
The  shepherds  on  the  lawn, 
Or  e'er  the  point  of  dawn, 
Sat  simply  chatting  in  a  rustick  row. 

Milton,  Ode  on  the  Nativity. 
Awake,  for  shame !  or  e'er  thy  nobler  sense 
Sink  in  the  oblivious  pool  of  indolence  ! 
HI ust  wit  be  found  alone  on  falsehood's  side, 
Unknown  to  truth,  to  virtue  unallied  ? 
Arise,  nor  scorn  thy  country's  just  alarms ; 
Wield  in  her  cause  thy  long-neglected  arms. 

Poetry  of  the  Anti-Jacobin. 

[Or  and  ere  were  formerly  indiscriminately  used. 
Then  or  ever,  or  e'er,  combined ;  a  form  not  yet  dis- 
used ;  though  Dr.  Johnson  has  pronounced  it  obso- 
lete. The  spirited  lines  from  a  modern  poem,  now 
cited,  exhibit  the  application  of  it. — ToddJ] 
Or.  s.  [Fr.].  In  Heraldry.  Gold. 

The  show'ry  arch 

With  listed  colours  gay,  or,  azure,  gules, 
Delights  and  puzzles  the  beholders'  eyes. 

J.  Philips,  Cyder,  ii.  292. 

orach,  s.    [  ?  ]    Plant  of  the  genus  Atriplex. 

There  art-  thirteen  species  ;  garden  orach  was  cul- 
tivated as  a  culinary  herb,  and  used  as  spinach, 
though  it  is  not  generally  liked  by  the  English,  but 
still  esteemed  by  the  French.— Miller,  Gardener's 
Dictionary. 
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Oracle,  s.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  oraculum.~\ 

1.  Something  delivered  by  supernatural  wis- 
dom. 

The  main  principle  whereupon  our  belief  of  all 
things  therein  contained  dependetli,  is,  that  the 
Scriptures  are  the  oracles  of  God  himself.— Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

In  fine,  brevity  and  succinctness  of  speech  is  that 
which,  in  philosophy  or  speculation,  we  call  maxim, 
and  first  principle ;  in  the  counsels  and  resolves  of 
practical  wisdom,  and  the  deep  mysteries  of  reli- 
gion, oracle  ;  and  lastly,  in  matters  of  wit,  and  the 
finenesses  of  imagination,  epigram.  All  of  them, 
severally  and  in  their  kinds,  the  greatest  and  the 
noblest  things  that  the  mind  of  man  can  show  the 
force  and  dexterity  of  its  faculties  in.— South,  Ser- 
mons. 

•2.  Place  where,  or  person  of  whom  the  deter- 
minations of  heaven  are  enquired. 

Why,  by  the  verities  on  thee  made  good, 
May  they  not  be  my  oracles  as  well, 
And  set  me  up  in  hope  ? 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  1. 

God  hath  now  sent  his  living  oracle 
Into  the  world  to  teach  his  final  will, 
And  sends  his  spirit  of  truth  henceforth  to  dwell 
In  pious  hearts,  an  inward  oracle, 
To  all  truth  requisite  for  men  to  know. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  i.  460. 

3.  Person  or  place  where  certain   decisions 
are  obtained. 

There  mighty  nations  shall  enquire  their  doom, 
The  world's  great  oracle  in  times  to  come. 

Pope,  Windsor  Forest. 

The  most  important  branch  of  the  Greek  religion, 
that  which  more  than  any  other  affected  the  politi- 
cal institutions,  the  history,  and  manners  of  the 
nation,  grew  out  of  the  belief  that  man  is  enabled 
by  the  divine  favour  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  fu- 
turity which  his  natural  faculties  cannot  reach. 
Though  the  gods  rarely  permitted  their  own  forms 
to  be  seen,  or  their  voices  to  be  heard,  they  had  a 
great  variety  of  agents  and  vehicles  at  their  dis- 
posal, for  conveying  the  secrets  of  their  prescience. 
Sometimes  they  were  believed  to  impart  the  pro- 
phetical faculty,  as  a  permanent  gift,  to  some 
favoured  person  or  family,  in  which  it  was  per- 
mitted to  descend  ;  sometimes  they  attached  it  to  a 
certain  place,  the  seat  of  their  immediate  presence, 
which  is  then  termed  an  oracle.  It  is  probable  that 
these  oracular  sanctuaries  belong,  for  the  most  part, 
to  that  eldest  form  of  religion  which  took  its  im- 
pressions from  the  natural  features  of  the  country, 
and  that  they  were  not  originally  viewed  as  the 
abode  of  any  deity  more  definite  than  the  powers 
which  breathed  the  spirit  of  divination  from  springs 
and  caves.— Bishop  Tldrlwall,  History  of  Greece. 

The  gentleman  of  a  literary  turn  had  written  a 
song  on  the  departure  of  the  ladies,  and  adapted  it 
to  an  old  tune.  They  all. joined,  except  the  youngest 
gentleman  in  company,  who,  for  the  reasons  afore- 
said, maintained  a  fearful  silence.  The  song  (which 
was  of  a  classical  nature)  invoked  the  oracle  of 
Apollo,  and  demanded  to  know  what  could  become  ! 
of  Todger's  when  Charity  and  Mercy  were  banished 
from  its  walls.  The  oracle  delivered  no  opinion 
particularly  worth  remembering,  according  to  the 
not  infrequent  practice  of  oracles  from  the  earliest 
ages  down  to  the  present  time. — Dickens,  Martin 
Cliuzzleivit,  ch.  xi. 

4.  One  famed  for  wisdom  ;  one  whose  deter- 
minations are  not  to  be  disputed. 

'  1  take  it  you  be  a  stranger  in  these  parts,  sir,' 
said  Master  Nixon,  following  up  this  remark  by  an 
enormous  puff.    He  was  the  oracle  of  his  circle,  and  j 
there  was  silence  whenever  he  was  inclined  to  ad-  ' 
dress  them,  which  was  not  too  often,  though  when 
ho  spoke,  his  words,  as  his  followers  often  observed, 
were  a  regular  ten-yard  coal. — B.  Disraeli,  Sybil, 
b.  iii.  ch.  i. 

'Ah,  then,  Mr.  Trevanion  is  fond  of  farming?' 
The  pretty  Fanny  laughed  again.  '  My  father  is  one 
of  the  great  oracles  in  agriculture,  one  of  the  great 
patrons  of  all  its  improvements ;  but,  as  for  being 
fond  of  farming,  I  doubt  if  he  knows  his  own  fields 
when  he  rides  through  them.' — Lord  Lytton,  Tlie 
Caxtons,  pt.  ii.  ch.  i. 

Oracle,  v.  n.     Utter  oracles. 

Hence  so  many  corruptions  of  divine  text,  because 
men  endeavour  to  make  it  speak  their  own  sense ; 
use  it  as  their  pleader,  not  counsellor :  if  it  will 
speak  for  us,  none  so  ready  to  fee  it,  as  it  were,  with 
the  resignation  of  our  reasons  or  will ;  but  if  it 
oracle  contrary  to  our  interest  or  humour,  we  will 
create  an  amphiboly,  a  double  meaning  where  there 
is  none;  and  make  it  speak  our  meaning,  or  con- 
clude it  defective. —  IVhitlock,  Observations  on  the 
present  Manners  of  the  English,  p.  254 :  1654. 

No  more  shalt  thou  by  oracling  abuse 
The  Gentiles.        Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  i.  455. 

Oracular,    adj.      Uttering  oracles ;    resem- 
bling oracles. 

They  have  something  venerable  and  oracular,  in 
that  unadorned  gravity  and  shortness  in  the  expres- 
sion.—Pope. 
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The  oracular  seer,  frequents  the  Pharian  coast, 
From  whose  high  bed  my  birth  divine  I  boast ; 
Proteus,  a  name  tremendous  o'er  the  main. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  iv.  519. 

Mr.  Pecksniff,  not  at  all  knowing  what  it  might 
be  best  to  say  in  the  momentary  pause  which  ensued 
upon  these  remarks,  made  an  elaborate  demonstra- 
tion of  intending  to  deliver  something  very  ora- 
cular indeed. :  trusting  to  the  certainty  of  the  old 
man  interrupting  him,  before  he  should  utter  a 
word. — Dickens,  Martin  Chitzeleicit,  ch.  iii. 

In  the  meantime,  daily  and  hourly  they  all  pumped 
Mr.  Tadpole,  who  did  not  find  it  difficult  to  keep  up 
his  reputation  for  discretion  ;  for,  knowing  nothing, 
and  beginning  himself  to  be  perplexed  at  the  pro- 
tracted silence,  he  took  refuge  in  oracular  mystery, 
and  delivered  himself  of  certain  Delphic  sentences, 
which  adroitly  satisfied  those  who  consulted  him. 
while  they  never  committed  himself.— B.  Disraeli, 
Sybil. 

'Here's  a  go!'  said  Dandy  Mick  to  Devilsdust. 
'  What  do  you  think  of  this  V '  '  It's  the  beginning 
of  the  end,'  said  Devilsdust.  'The  deuce!'  said 
the  Dandy,  who  did  not  clearly  comprehend  the 
bent  of  the  observation  of  his  much  pondering  and 
philosophic  friend,  but  was  touched  by  its  oracular 
terseness.— Ibid. 

Oracularly,  adj.     In  an  oracular  manner. 

An  awful  judge  delivering  oracularly  the  law. — 
Burke,  Speech  on  the  Powers  of  Juries  in  Libels. 
Oraculous.  adj. 

1.  Uttering  oracles ;  resembling  oracles. 

Corycian  nymphs  and  hill-gods  he  adores, 
And  Themis  then,  oraculous,  implores. 

Sandys,  Translation  from  Ovid. 

Thy  counsel  would  be  as  the  oracle 
Uriin  and  Thummim,  those  oraculous  gems 
On  Aaron's  breast,  or  tongue  of  seers  old 
Infallible.  Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iii.  13. 

Here  Charles  contrives  the  ordering  of  his  states, 
Here  he  resolves  his  neighbouring  princes'  fates  ; 
What  nation  shall  have  peace,  where  war  be  made, 
Determined  is  in  this  oraculous  shade.  Waller. 

2.  Positive  ;  authoritative  ;  magisterial ;  dog- 
matical. 

Though  their  general  acknowledgements  of  the 
weakness  of  human  understanding  looks  like  cold 
and  sceptical  discouragements ;  yet  the  particular 
expressions  of  their  sentiments  are  as  oraculous  as 
if  they  were  omniscient. — Glanville,  Scepsis  Scien- 
tijica. 

3.  Obscure  ;  ambiguous  ;  like  the  answers  of 
ancient  oracles. 

As  for  equivocations,  or  oraculous  speeches,  they 
cannot  hold  out  long ;  so  that  no  man  can  be  secret 
except  he  give  himself  a  little  scope  of  dissimula- 
tion, which  is,  as  it  were,  but  the  skirts  or  train  of 
secresy. — Bacon,  Essays,  Of  Simulation  and  Dis- 
simulation. 

Oracuiousiy.  adv.     In  an  oracular  manner. 

The  testimonies  of  antiquity,  and  such  as  pass 
oraculously  amongst  us,  were  not  always  so  exact  as 
to  examine  the  doctrine  they  delivered.  —  Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Hence  rise  the  branching  beech  and  vocal  oak, 
Where  Jove  of  old  oraculuusly  spoke. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  ii.  21. 

Oraison.  s.     See  Orison. 

They  were  commonly  called  the  judgements  of 
God,  and  performed  with  solemn  oraisons,  and  other 
ceremonies.— (Sir  W.  Temple,  Introduction  to  the- 
History  of  England,  p.  248  :  1095. 

Here,  at  dead  of  night, 
The  pilgrim  oft,  mid  his  oraison,  hears 
Aghast  the  voice  of  time,  disparting  towers, 
Tumbling  all  precipitate  down  dash'd. 

Dyer,  Ruins  of  Rome. 

Oral.     adj.      [Fr. ;    Lat.    os,    oris  =  mouth.] 
Delivered  by  mouth  ;  not  written. 

Oral  discourse,  whose  transient  faults  dying  with 
the  sound  that  gives  them  life,  and  so  not  subject  to 
a  strict  review,  more  easily  escapes  observation.— 
Locke,  Thoughts  on  Education. 

St.  John  was  appealed  to  as  the  living  oracle  of 
the  church,  and  i  is  oral  testimony  lasted  tho  first 
century.  Many  have  observed,  that  by  a  particular 
providence  several  of  our  Saviour's  disciples,  and  of 
the  early  converts,  lived  to  a  very  greac  age,  that 
they  might  personally  convey  the  truth  of  the  gos- 
pel to  those  times  which  were  very  remote.— Addi- 
son. 

Undoubtedly  proverbs  in  the  earliest  ages  long 
served  as  the  unwritten  language  of  morality,  and 
even  of  the  useful  arts.  Like  the  oral  traditions  of 
the  Jews,  they  floated  down  from  ago  to  age  on  the 
lips  of  successive  generations.—./.  Disraeli,  C^»•iosi- 
ties  of  Literature,  Philosophy  of  Proverbs. 

It  is  also  clearly  provea  by  tiie  oral  traditions  of 
the  family,  that  there  existed,  at  some  one  period  of 
its  history  which  is  .lot  distinctly  stated,  a  matron 
of  such  destructive  principles,  and  so  familiarised 
to  the  use  and  composition  of  inflammatory  and 
combustible  engines,  that  she  was  called  *  The  Match 
Maker  :'  by  which  nickname  and  byword  she  is  re- 
cognized in  the  family  legends  to  this  day,— Dickens, 
Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  i. 
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orally,  adv.    In  an  oral  manner. 

1.  By  mouth;  without  writing. 

'Oral  tradition  were  incompetent  without  written 
monuments  to  derive  to  us  the  original  laws  of  a 
kingdom,  because  they  are  complex,  not  orally  tra- 
ducible  to  so  great  a  distance  of  ages. — Sir  M.  Hale, 
Common  Law. 

2.  Iu  the  mouth. 

The  priest  did  sacrifice,  and  orally  devour  it  whole. 
— Bislmp  Hull.  Epistles,  i.  V. 

That  which  is  externally  delivered  in  the  sacra- 
ment, and  orally  received  by  the  communicant. — 
Archbishop  Us/ier,  Answer  to  the  Jesuit  Malone, 
p.  32. 

Orang-,  or  Orang-  Utan.  s.  [Malay,  orang 
=  man  +  utun  =  wood,  forest.  Both  the 
simple  and  the  compound  forms  are  in 
use ;  the  latter  being  sometimes  pro- 
nounced orang  utdn.~\  Anthropoid  ape  so 
called  of  the  genus  Pithecus. 

Finally,  in  regard  to  the  geographical  distribution 
of  the  higher  quadrumana,  I  would  contrast  the  pe- 
culiarly limited  range  of  orangs  and  chimpanzees 
with  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  mankind.  The 
two  species  of  orang,  pithecus,  are  confined  to 
Borneo  and  Sumatra;  the  two  species  of  chimpan- 
zee, troglodytes,  are  limited  to  an  intertropical  tract 
of  the  western  part  of  Africa.  They  appear  to  be  in- 
exorably bound  by  climatal  influences  regulating 
the  assemblage  of  certain  trees  and  the  production 
of  certain  fruits.  With  all  our  care,  in  regard  to 
choice  of  food,  clothing,  and  contrivances  for  artifi- 
cially maintaining  the  chief  physical  conditions  of 
their  existence,  the  healthiest  specimens  of  orang  or 
chimpanzee,  brought  over  in  the  vigour  of  youth, 
perish  within  a  period  never  exceeding  three  years, 
and  usually  much  shorter,  in  our  climate. — Owen, 
On  the  Gorilla,  p.  52. 

In  the  Malay  language,  this  word  [orang~\  signi- 
fies man ;  orang-utan  is  therefore  the  man  of  the 
woods.  By  this  term  we  commonly  designate  the 
Indian  or  red  orang.  This  species  inhabits  the 
great  islands  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  and  attains 
the  height  of  from  four  to  five  feet,  measured  in  a 
straight  line  from  the  vertex  to  the  heel.  It  has 
neither  tail,  cheek-pouches,  nor  ischial  callosities ; 
but  has  an  appendix  to  the  caecum  coli,  as  in  man. 
It  wants  the  ligament  of  the  hip  joint,  and  acquires 
an  enormous  laryngeal  pouch  when  full  grown. — 
Id.,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Li- 
terature, and  Art. 

Whilst  the  foramen  magnum  is  situated  in  man 
just  behind  the  centre  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  it  is 
found  in  the  chimpanzee  and  orang  outan  to  occupy 
the  middle  of  the  posterior  third. .  .  .  The  position 
of  the  face  immediately  beneath  the  brain  ...  is  pe- 
culiarly characteristic  of  man  ;  for  the  crania  of  the 
chimpanzee  and  orang  ...  are  entirely  posterior  .  .  . 
to  the  face;  .  .  .  the  lumbar  portion  [of  the  vertebral 
column]  in  the  chimpanzee  and  orang  is  not  of  the 
same  proportional  strength  [as  in  man]  ;  and  con- 
tains but  four  vertebrae  instead  of  five. . . .  The  brain 
of  man  does  not  differ  in  conformation  from  that 
of  the  chimpanzee  and  orang  so  much  as  the 
superiority  of  its  mental  endowments  would  have 
led  us  to  anticipate.— Dr.  Carpenter,  Principles  of 
Human  Physiology,  §§  2, 11 :  1S53. 

Orange,  adj.  Having  the  colour,  actually 
or  approximately,  of  an  orange ;  consisting 
in  an  orange  colour. 

The  ideas  of  orange  colour  and  azure,  produced 
in  the  mind  by  the  same  infusion  of  lignum  nephri- 
ticum,  are  no  less  distinct  ideas  than  those  of  the 
same  colours  taken  from  two  different  bodies.  — 
Locke. 

Used  substantially ;  i.e.  colour  being  under- 
stood. 

It  was  now  that  grey  and  grimly  hour  ere  one 
flicker  of  orange  or  rose  has  gemmed  the  east,  and 
when  unwearying  nature  herself  seems  to  snatch 
brief  repose. —  W.  H.  Ainsiuorth,  Rookwood. 

Orange.  *.  [Fr.]  Fruit  so  called,  of  the  genus 
Citrus;  tree  bearing  it:  (common  as  the 
Jirst  element  in  a  combination ;  orange-tree, 
peel,  &c.) 

The  notary  came  aboard,  holding  in  his  hand  a 
fruit  of  that  country,  like  an  orange,  but  of  colour 
between  orange-tawny  and  scarlet,  which  cast  a 
most  excellent  odour,  and  is  used  for  a  preservative 
against  infection.— Bacon.  New  Atlantis. 

Fine  oranges,  sauce  for  your  veal, 
Are  charming  when  squeezed  in  a  pot  of  brown  ale. 

Swift. 

The  punick  granate  oped  its  rose-like  flowers ; 
The  orungc  breathed  its  aromatick  powers.    Harte. 
The  leaves  [of  the  orange}  have  two  lobes  or  ap- 
pendages at  their  base  like  ears,  and  cut  in  form 
of  a  heart;  the  fruit  is  round  and  depressed,  and  of 
a  yellow  colour  when  ripe,  in  which  it  diffVrs  from 
tlie  citron  ami   lemon.     The  species  are  eight. — 
Miller,  Gardener's  Dictionary. 
Orangery,  s.     [Fr.  oranyerieJ]     Plantation 
of  oranges. 
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A  kitchen  garden  is  a  more  pleasant  sight  than 
the  finest  orangery,  or  artificial  green  house. — Spec- 
tator. 

The  most  magnificent  orangery  in  Europe  is 
that  of  Versailles,  which  is  of  the  Tuscan  order  and 
with  \vings.— Gioilt,  Encyclopaedia  of  Architecture, 
Glosmii'!/. 

Orang-etawny.  adj.  Of  a  colour  resembling 
an  orange  ;  nearly  red. 

Usurers  should  have  orangetawny  bonnets  be- 
cause they  do  judaize. — Bacon.  Essays,  Of  Usury. 

I  will  discharge  it  in  your  straw-coloured  beard, 
your  orangetawny  beard.— Shakespear,  Midsummer- 
Night's  Dream,  i.  2. 
As  the  first  element  of  a  compound. 

Great  is  my  patience  to  forbear  thee  thus, . . . 
Uncivil,  orangetawny -coated  clerk  ! 

B.  Jonson,  Tale  of  a  Tub. 

Oranaretawny.  s.     Colour  so  called. 

Holding  in  his  hand  a  fruit  of  that  country,  like 
an  orange,  but  of  colour  between  orangetawny  and 
scarlet.— Bacon,  New  Atlantis. 

Baronets,  or  knights  of  Nova  Scotia,  are  commonly 
distinguished  from  others  by  a  ribbon  of  orange- 
tawny.— Heylyn. 

Orangewife.  s.     Woman  who  sells  oranges. 
You  wear  out  a  good  wholesome  forenoon  in  hear- 
ing a  cause  between  an  orangewife  and  a  fosset 
seller. — Sfiakespear,  Coriolanus,  ii.  1. 

Oration,  s.  [Fr.;  Lat.  oratio,  -cm'.?.]  Speech 
made  according  to  the  laws  of  rhetoric  j 
harangue ;  declamation. 

There  shall  I  try, 

In  my  oration,  how  the  people  take 
The  cruel  issue  of  these  bloody  men. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Caesar,  iii.  1. 

This  gives  life  and  spirit  to  every  thing  that  is 
spoken,  awakens  the  dullest  spirits,  and  adds  a  sin- 
gular grace  and  excellency  both  to  the  person  and 
his  oration. —  Watts, 

According  to  an  oration  delivered  before  the  pope 
and  cardinals  by  Richard  Fitz- Ralph,  Archbishop  of 
Armagh,  in  1357,  the  thirty  thousand  students  of 
the  University  of  Oxford  had  even  by  that  time  de- 
creased to  about  six  thousand. — Craik,  History  of 
English  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  348. 

Oration,  v.  n.  Make  a  speech  ;  harangue. 
Hare. 

They  gave  answers  with  great  sufficiency  touch- 
ing all  difficulties  concerning  their  own  law,  and 
Tm<1  marvellous  promptitude  both  for  orationing 
anl  Diving  judgement.— Donne,  History  of  the  Sep- 
tuayint. 

Orator,  s.     [Fr.  orateur ;  Lat.  orator."] 

1.  Public  speaker  ;  man  of  eloquence. 

Poor  queen  and  son  !  your  labour  is  but  lost ; 
For  Warwick  is  a  subtle  orator. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iii.  1. 
As  when  of  old  some  orator  renown'd, 
In  Athens  or  free  Rome,  where  eloquence 
Flourish'd,  since  mute!  to  some  great  cause  ad- 

dress'd, 

Stood  in  himself  collected ;  while  each  part, 
Motion,  each  act,  won  audience. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  670. 
It  would  be  altogether  vain  and  improper  in  mat- 
ters belonging  to  an  orator  to  pretend  to  strict  de- 
monstration.— Bishop  Wilkins. 

The  constant  design  of  both  these  orators  in  all 
their  speeches,  was  to  drive  some  one  particular 
point. — Swift. 

I  have  listened  to  an  orator  of  this  species,  with- 
out being  able  to  understand  one  single  sentence. — 
Id. 

Both  orators  so  much  renown'd, 
In  their  own  depths  of  eloquence  were  drown'd. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  x.  ISC. 

2.  Petitioner :  (used  in   addresses  to  chan- 
cery). 

Oratorial.  adj.  Rhetorical ;  befitting  an 
orator.  Hare. 

The  oratorial  part  of  these  gentlemen  seldom 
vouchsafe  to  mention  fewer  than  fifteen  hundred 
or  two  thousand  people,  to  be  maintained  in  this 
hospital,  without  troubling  their  heads  about  the 
fund. — Swift,  On  Maintaining  the  Poor. 

Oratorical,  adj.  Rhetorical ;  befitting  an 
orator. 

He  that  hath  written  the  tales  of  Nereus,  cardinal 
Baronius's  oratorical  patron. — Favour,  Antiquity's 
Triumph  over  Novelty,  p.  339 :  1019. 

Running  out  with  much  oratorical  liberty  upon 
the  weakness  of  those  men's  arguments. — Clarke, 
Letter  to  Dodwell,  p.  50. 

Where  he  speaks  in  an  oratorical,  affecting,  or 
persuasive  way,  let  this  be  explained  by  other  places 
where  he  treats  of  the  same  theme  in  a  doctrinal 
way.—  Watts. 

Burke  . . .  survived  till  1797 ;  and,  having  already 
raised  himself  to  distinction  by  his  publications  and 
speeches  in  connexion  with  the  American  war,  won 
his  highest  fame  in  the  finishing  part  of  his  career 
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by  his  wonderful  oratorical  displays  on  the  im- 
peachment of  Hastings, and  his  writings,  outblazing 
everything  ho  had  before  produced,  on  the  French 
revolution. — Craik,  History  of  English  Literature, 
vol.ii.  p.  351 

Each  man  has  a  mathematical  faculty,  a  poetical 
faculty,  or  an  oratorical  faculty,  which  special  edu- 
cation improves  to  a  certain  extent.  But  unless  he 
is  unusually  endowed  in  one  of  these  directions,  no 
amount  of  education  will  make  him  a  first-rate  ma- 
thematician, a  first-rate  poet,  or  a  first-rate  orator. 
— Herbert  Spencer,  Inductions  of  Biology. 

Oratorio,  s.  [Italian.]  Sacred  drama,  the 
subject  of  it  being  generally  taken  from 
the  Scriptures,  set  to  music. 

Sorry  I  am  to  accuse  the  greatest  English  com- 
poser Purcel,  and  the  best  adopted  one,  Handel,  of 
being  the  cause  of  this  innovation,  [the  mixture  of 
the  violin  with  the  organ ;]  the  former  by  adding 
violin  accompaniments  to  some  of  his  anthems  and 
services ;  the  latter  by  erecting  an  ortran  on  the 
play-house  stage,  with  a  view  undoubtedly  to  differ- 
ence as  much  by  its  dignified  form  as  by  its  solemn 
tones,  that  semi-dramatic  species  of  composition 
the  oratorio  from  a  genuine  opera. — Mason,  Essays 
historical  and  critical  on  English  Church  Musick, 
p.  73. 

Oratorio  £is]  a  sacred  musical  composition  con- 
sisting of  airs,  recitatives,  duets,  trios,  choruses, 
&c.,  the  subject  of  which  is  generally  taken  from 
Scripture.  The  text  is  usually  in  a  dramatic  form, 
as  in  Handel's  'Samson;'  but  it  sometimes  takes 
the  form  of  a  narrative,  as  in  '  Israel  in  Ecypt : '  oc- 
casionally it  is  of  a  mixed  character,  as  in  Haydn's 
'  Creation ; '  and  sometimes  it  consists  merely  of 
detached  passages  from  Scripture,  as  in  the  '  Mes- 
siah.' The  origin  of  oratorios  has  been  variously 
accounted  for:  but  the  most  prevalent  opinion 
regards  them  as  originally  founded  upon  the  spi- 
ritual songs  and  dialogues  which  were  sung  or 
recited  by  the  priests  of  the  oratory.  The  more 
recent  introduction  of  this  species  of  tnusical  drama 
is  on  all  sides  attributed  to  St.  Philip  Xeri.  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  but  oratorios, 
properly  so  called,  were  not  produced  till  about  a 
century  afterwards. — Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary 
of  Literature,  Science,  and  Art. 

Oratorious.  adj.     Rhetorical. 

What  errour  is  so  rotten  and  putrid,  which  some 
oratorious  varnish  hath  not  sought  to  colour  over 
with  shews  of  truth  and  piety? — Jeremy  Taylor, 
Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  29. 

He  [Dr.  Bathurst]  endeavoured,  at  the  command 
of  the  king,  to  introduce  a  more  graceful  and  orato- 
rial 'manner  of  delivering  the  public  sermons  at  St. 
Mary's.—  Warton,  Life  of  Bathurst,  p.  88. 

Oratoriously.  adv.    In  a  rhetorical  manner. 

Nor  do  they  oppose  things  of  this  nature  anru- 
mentatively,  so  much  as  oratorwusly. — Jeremy  Tay- 
lor, Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  115. 

Oratory,  s. 

1.  Eloquence  ;  rhetorical  expression. 

Each  pasture  stored  with  sheep  feeding  with  sober 
security,  while  the  pretty  lambs  with  bleating  ora- 
tory craved  the  dams'  comfort. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

When  a  world  of  men 
Could  not  prevail  with  all  their  oratory, 
Yet  hath  a  woman's  kindness  over-ruled. 

Sliakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  ii.  2. 

When  my  oratory  grew  tow'rd  end, 
I  bid  them  that  did  love  their  country's  good, 
Cry,  God  save  Richard.  Id.,  Itichard  III.  iii.  7. 

Sighs  now  breathed 

Unutterable,  which  the  spirit  of  prayer 
Inspired,  and  winged  for  heav'n  with  speedier  flight 
Than  loudest  oratory. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  5. 

By  this  kind  of  oratory,  and  professing  to  decline 
their  own  inclinations  and  wishes,  purely  for  peace 
and  unity,  they  prevailed  over  those  who  were  still 
surprised.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand 
Rebellion. 

Hammond's  subjects  were  such  as  had  areatest 
influence  on  practice,  which  he  prest  with  most 
affectionate  tenderness,  making  tears  part  of  his 
oratory.  Bishop  Fell,  Life  of  Hammoiul. 

The  former,  who  had  to  deal  with  a  people  of 
much  more  politeness,  learning,  and  wit.  laid  the 
gi  eatest  weight  of  his  oratory  upon  the  strength  of 
his  arguments. — Swift. 

Come  harmless  characters,  that  no  one  hit, 
Come  Henley's  oratory,  Osborn's  wit. 

Pope,  Epilogue  to  the  Satires,  dial.  i. 

•2.  Exercise  of  eloquence. 

The  Romans  had  seized  upon  the  fleet  of  the  An- 
tiates,  among  which   there  were  six  armed  \v,m 
rostra,  with  which  the  consul  Meneuhu  adorned 
the  publick  place  of  oratory.— Arbnthimt. 
Oratory,    s.     [from   Fr.  oratmre.']     Private 
place,  allotted  for  prayer  alone  ;  place  for 
public  worship. 

They  should  first  remove  all  company  from  them  ; 
and  in  a  secret  oratorie,  or  privy  chamber,  them- 
selves assemble  all  the  powers  of  their  wits  to  re- 
member these  seven  articles.— <S<>  T.  Elyot,  6'in-tr- 
nour,  fol.  8j. 
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They  began  to  erect  to  themselves  oratories,  not 
in  any  sumptuous  or  stately  manner,  which  neither 
was  possible  by  reason  of  the  poor  estate  of  the 
church,  and  had  been  perilous  in  resrard  of  the 
world's  euvy  towards  them.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

Do  not  omit  thy  prayers  for  want  of  a  good  ora- 
tory or  place  to  pray  in ;  nor  thy  f*uty  for  want  ol 
temporal  encouragements. — Jeremy  Taylor,  Guide 
to  Devotion, 

Within  these  oratories  might  you  see 
Rich  carvings,  portraitures,  and  imagery. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  ii.  467. 

Oratress.  s.     Female  orator.    Hare. 

I  see  love's  oratress  pleads  tediously  to  thce. — 
Warner,  Albion's  England,  ch.  is :  1602. 

Oratrix.  s.     Same  as  preceding,  in  its  Latin 
form.     Hare. 

I  light  not  with  my  tongue  :  this  is  my  oratrix. 
Tragedy  of  Soliman  and  Perseda  :  1599 

Orb.  s,     [Lat.  orbisJ] 

1.  Sphere;  orbicular  body. 

A  mighty  collection  of  water  inclosed  in  the  bowels 

of  the  earth,  constitutes  an  huge  orb  in  the  interiour 

or  central  parts ;  upon  the  surface  of  which  orb  of 

water  the  terrestrial  strata  are  expanded. —  Wood- 

u-ard,  Essay  towards  a  NaturalHistory  of  the  Earth. 

Thou,  Earth,  calm  empire  of  a  happy  soul; 

Sphere  of  divinest  shapes  and  harmonies, 

Beautiful  orb!  gathering  as  thou  dost  roll, 

The  love  which  paves  thy  path  along  the  skies. 

Slielley,  Prometlieus  Unbound. 

•2.  Circular  body. 

[They]  with  a  storm  of  darts  to  distance  drive 
The  Trojan  chief:  who,  held  at  bay  from  far, 
On  hia  Vulcanian  orb  snstain'd  the  war. 

Dryden,  Translation  oj  the  ^Eneid,  x.  1137.. 

3.  Mundane  sphere ;  celestial  body;  light  of 
heaven. 

In  the  floor  of  heaven 

There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold'st, 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubims. 

Shakespear,  Mercliant  of  Venice,  \.  1. 

4.  Wheel ;  any  rolling  body. 

The  orbs 

Of  his  fierce  chariot  roll'd  as  with  the  sound 
Of  torrent  floods.         Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  828. 

.j.  Circle;  line  drawn  round. 

Does  the  son  learn  action  from  the  father  ?  Yet 
all  his  activity  is  but  in  the  epicycle  of  a  family ; 
whereas  a  subject's  motion  is  in  a  larger  orb. — 
Holyday. 

().  Circle  described  by  any  of  the  mundane 
spheres. 

Astronomers,  to  solve  the  phenomena,  framed  to 
their  conceit  eccentricks  and  epicycles,  and  a  won- 
derful engine  of  orbs,  though  no  such  things  were. 
— Bacon. 

With  smiling  aspect  you  serenely  move 
In  your  fifth  orb,  and  rule  the  realm  of  love. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  167. 

7.  Period ;  revolution  of  time. 

Self-begot,  self-raised, 

By  our  own  quickening  power,  when  fatal  course 
Had  circled  his  full  orb,  the  birth  mature 
Of  this  our  native  heaven. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  860. 

8.  Sphere  of  action. 

Will  you  again  unknit 
This  churlish  knot  of  ajl-abhorred  war, 
And  move  in  that  obedient  orb  again. 
Where  you  did  give  a  fair  and  natural  light  ? 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  v.  1. 

9.  It  is  applied  by  Milton  to  the  eye,  as  being 
luminous  and  spherical. 

A  drop  serene  hath  quench'd  their  orbs, 
Or  dim  suffusion  veil'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  25. 

Orb.  v.  a.    Round  ;  form  into  a  circle. 
Yea,  Truth  and  Justice  then 
Will  down  return  to  men, 
Orb'd  in  a  rainbow. 

Milton,  Odes,  On  the  Nativity,  141. 
Our  happiness  may  orb  itself  into  a  thousand 
vagrancies  of  glory  and  delight,  and  with  a  kind  of 
eccentrical  equation  be  (as  it  were)  an  invariable 
planet  of  joy  and  felicity. — Id.,  Reason  of  Church 
Government  urged  against  Prelacy,  b.  i. 

A  golden  axle  did  the  work  uphold. 
Gold  was  the  beam,  the  wheels  were  orb'd  with  gold. 
Addison,  Translation  from  Ovid, 

Metamorphoses,  b.  ii. 
Orbed,  adj.     Round  ;  circular ;  orbicular. 

All  those  sayings  will  I  overswear, 
And  all  those  swearings  keep  as  true  in  soul, 
As  doth  that  orbed  continent  the  fire 
That  severs  day  from  night. 

Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  v.  1. 

Let  each 
Fit  well  his  helm,  gripe  fast  his  orbed  shield. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  542.  ' 
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Orbic.  adj.  [Lat.  orbicus."]  Circular;  spheri 
cal. 

How  the  body  of  this  orbick  frame 
From  tender  infancy  so.big  became. 

Bacon,  Pan  or  Nature 

Orbicular,  adj.  [Fr.  orbiculaire  ;  Lat.  or- 
bicularis.'] 

1.  Spherical. 

He  shall  monarchy  with  thee  divide 
Of  all  things,  parted  by  the  empyreal  bounds, 
His  quadrature  from  thy  orbicular  world. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  379 

2.  Circular ;  approaching  to  circularity. 

The  form  of  their  bottom  is  not  the  same;  for 
whereas  before  it  was  of  an  orbicular  make,  they 
now  look  as  if  they  were  pressed. — Addison,  Guar- 
dian. 

By  a  circle  I  understand  not  here  a  perfect  geo- 
metrical circle,  but  an  orbicular  figure,  whose  length 
is  equal  to  its  breadth,  and  which  as  to  sense  niaj 
seem  circular.— Sir  I.  Newton. 
Orbiculation.  s.      State  of  being  mouldec 
into  an  orb  or  circle. 

It  might  have  been  more  significantly  called  orbi- 
culation,  seeing  this  circumfusion  makes  not  only  a 
circle,  but  fills  a  sphere. — Dr.  H.  More,  Song  of  the 
Soul,  p.  424. 

Orbit,  s.     [Fr.  orbite  ;  Lat.  orbitaJ] 
1.  Line  described    by  the  revolution   of  a 
planet. 

Suppose  more  suns  in  proper  orbits  roll'd, 
Dissolved  the  snows,  and  chased  the  polar  cold. 

Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

Suppose  the  earth  placed  nearer  to  the  sun,  and 
revolve  for  instance  in  the  orbit  of  Mercury  ;  there 
the  whole  ocean  would  even  boil  with  extremity  ol 
heat,  and  be  all  exhaled  into  vapours  ;  all  plants  and 
animals  would  be  scorched. — Bentley. 

My  father,  as  I  told  you,  was  a  philosopher  in 
grain, — speculative, — systematical; — and  my  aunt 
Dinah's  affair  was  a  matter  of  as  much  consequence 
to  him  as  the  retrogradation  of  the  .planets  to  Co- 
pernicus.— The  backslidings  of  Venus  in  her  orbit 
forfeited  the  Copernican  system,  called  so  after  his 
name;  and  the  backslidings  of  my  aunt  Dinah  in 
her  orbit  did  the  same  service  in  establishing  my 
father's  system,  which,  I  trust,  will  for  ever  here- 
after be  called  the  Shandean  System,  after  his. — 
Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  vol.  i.  ch.  xxi. 

The  other  chamber  [the  House  of  Commons],  that, 
at  the  first  blush,  and  to  the  superficial,  exhibits 
symptoms  of  almost  unnatural  vitality,  engrossing 
in  its  orbit  all  the  business  of  the  country,  assumes 
on  a  more  studious  inspection  somewhat  of  the  cha- 
racter of  a  select  vestry,  fulfilling  municipal  rather 
than  imperial  offices,  and  beleaguered  by  critical 
and  clamorous  millions,  who  cannot  comprehend 
why  a  privileged  and  exclusive  senate  is  requisite  to 
perform  functions  which  immediately  concern  all. — 
B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  i.  ch.  v. 
2.  Small  orb.  Rare  ;  barbarous. 

Attend,  and  you  discern  it  in  the  fair 
Conduct  a  finger,  or  reclaim  a  hair ; 
Or  roll  the  lucid  orbit  of  an  eye ; 
Or  in  full  joy  elaborate  a  sigh. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  v.  5. 

Orbital,  adj.  Belonging  to,  consisting  of, 
constituted  by,  the  orbit :  (in  the  extract 
applied  to  that  of  the  eye). 

The  ocular  half  of  the  external  rectus  muscle  [is] 
drawn  forwards;  the  orbital  half  of  the  external 
rectus  muscle  turned  down.— Dr.  Carpenter,  Prin- 
ciples of  Human  Physiology.  §715 :  1853. 

Orbity.  s.  Loss  or  want  of  parents  or 
children ;  loss  of  husband  or  wife  ;  any 
privation. 

Old  age  and  orbity  were  those  two  things  that 
emboldened  \\im.-Bishop  Hall,  Balm  of  Gilead. 

She's  in  orbity ; 
At  once  receiver,  and  the  legacy. 

Donne,  Poems,  p.  333. 

Considering  the  frequent  mortality  in  friends  and 
relations,  in  such  a  term  of  time,  he  may  pass  away 
divers  years  in  sorrow  and  black  habits,  and  leave 
none  to  mourn  for  himself;  orbily  may  be  his  in- 
heritance.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Christian  Morals,  iii. 
22. 

6rby.  adj.  Resembling,  having  the  charac- 
ter of,  relating  to,  acting  as,  an  orb.  Hare. 

It   smote  Atrides   orbie  targe,    but  runne  not 
through  the  brasse.  Chapman. 

When,  now  arraid 

The  world  was  with  the  spring ;  and  orbie  houres 
Had  gone  the  round  agaiiie,  through  herbs  and 
flowers.  Id. 

Ore.  s.  [Lat.  orca.~]  Sea  monster  so  called ; 
grampus. 

Orks,  that  for  their  lord  the  ocean  wooe. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  ii. 
Proteus'  herds,  and  Neptune's  orks. 

B.  Jonson,  Masques.  ' 
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An  island  salt  and  bare, 
The'haunt  of  seals  and  ores,  and  sea-mews  clang. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  834. 
There  are  two  varieties  of  the  Delphinus  orca,  the 
ore  and  the  grampus.  The  first  is  an  animal  of  con- 
siderable power,  though  the  tyranny  which  it  exer- 
cises in  the  empire  of  the  waters  has  been  much 
exaggerated  by  the  genius  of  fiction.  The  audacity 
of  these  animals  is  excessive  when  assembled  in 
troops.  These  bands  are  so  bold  and  ferocious,  that 
though  the  isolated  individuals  never  prey  except 
on  such  fishes  as  the  pleuronectes,  &c.,  thus  mus- 
tered they  will  venture  to  attack  the  largest  Cetacea. 
They  fall  upon  the  Great  Whale  with  sucli  fury,  and 
reiterate  their  attacks  with  such  agility  and  address, 
that  the  surface  of  the  sea  is  quickly  covered  with 
blood,  flowing  in  torrents  from  the  wounds  they 
have  inflicted  on  their  gigantic  enemy.  He  vexed, 
tormented,  and  assailed  on  all  sides  by  such  num- 
bers, has  no  chance  of  escaping  death,  but  by  a 
flight  so  precipitate,  that  he  is  generally  driven  on 
the  shore,  where  he  is  likely  to  encounter  inevitable 
death  from  the  harpoon  of  the  fisherman.  The  ore 
is  about  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  long,  and  fifteen  in 
circumference  in  the  widest  part  of  the  body  ;  the 
tail  is  elongated,  the  cranium  not  very  convex,  and 
the  muzzle  short  and  rounded ;  the  pectoral  fins, 
which  are  formidable  weapons,  are  broad  and  oval, 
and  the  general  colour  is  black,  brown,  and  white, 
in  the  under  parts. — Translation  of  Cuvier's  Regne 
Animal,  vol.  iv.  p.  455 :  1827. 

Orchard.  s.      [A.S.  ortegeard.~\      Garden  of 
fruit-trees. 

Planting  of  orchards  is  very  profitable,  as  well  as 
pleasurable. — Bacon,  Advice  to  Villiers. 

They  overcome  their  riches,  by  not.  making 
Baths,  orchards,  fish-pools.  B.  Jonson. 

His  parsonage-house  from  an  incommodious  ruin 
he  had  rendered  a  fair  and  pleasant  dwelling,  with 
the  conveniences  of  gardens  and  orchards. — Bishop 
Fell,  Life  of  Hammond. 

Her  private  orchards,  wall'd  on  ev'ry  side, 
To  lawless  sylvans  all  access  denied. 

Pope,  Vertumnus  and  Pomona,  19. 

Orcharding-,  s.     Cultivation  of  orchards. 

All  land  is  not  fit  for  orcharding. — Evelyn,  Po- 
mona, ch.  v. 

Trench  grounds  for  orcharding. — Id.,  Kalenda- 
rium  Hortense,  October. 

Orchardist.    s.       One  who    cultivates    or- 
chards. 

However  expert  the  orchardist  may  be,  much  will 
depend  ou  soil. — Transactions  oftlie  Adelphi  Society, 
xiii.  24. 

Orchestra,  s.  [Gr.  oo^arpa.']  Place  for  public 
exhibition  ;  place  where  the  musicians  are 
set  at  a  public  show ;  band  of  musicians. 
Praise  but  orchestra,  and  the  skipping  art. 

Marston,  Satires,  iii.  11. 
Devotion,  when  lukewarm,  is  undevout ; 
But  when  it  glows,  its  heat  is  struck  to  heaven ; 
To  human  hearts  her  golden  harps  are  strung ; 
High  heaven's  orchestra  chaunts  Amen  to  man. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  iv. 
To  say  that  Tom  had  no  idea  of  playing  first  fiddle 
in  any  social  orchestra,  but  was  always  quite  satis- 
fied to  be  set  down  for  the  hundred  and  fiftieth 
,  violin  in  the  band,  or  thereabouts,  is  to  express  his 
modesty  in  very  inadequate  terms.    He  was  much 
delighted,  therefore,  by  these  observations.— Jjickuns, 
Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xii. 
Orchestre.  s.     Same  as  Orchestra. 

He  very  precipitately  made  his  retreat  out  of  one 
of  the  doors  under  the  orchestre. — Student,  i.  14'i. 

The  different  degrees  of  precision,  with  which  the 
musick  of  the  orchestre  can  accommodate  itself  to 
each  of  these  diversities,  must  depend  upon  the 
taste,  the  sensibility,  the  fancy,  and  imagination  of 
the  composer — A.  Smith,  On  the  Imitative  Arts, 
pt.  ii. 

When  the  orchestre  interrupts,  as  it  frequently 
does,  either  the  recitative  or  the  air,  it  is  in  order 
either  to  enforce  the  effect  of  what  had  gone  before, 
or  to  put  the  mind  in  the  mood  which  fits  it  for 
hearing  what  is  to  come  after. — Ibid. 

Orchid,  s.     See  Ore  his. 

Orchidaceous,    adj.      Consisting  of,  consti- 
tuted by,  orchids. 

If  the  column  of  an  orchidaceous  plant  is  examined, 
it  will  be  found  to  consist  of  a  fleshy  body  stationed 
opposite  the  lip  bearing  a  solitary  anther  at  its  apex, 
and  having  in  front  a  viscid  cavity,  upon  the  upper 
edge  of  which  there  is  often  a  slight  callosity,  called 
the  rostellum.  This  cavity  is  the  stigma,  and  the 
rostelluin  is  the  point  by  which  the  pollen  masses 
are  secured  when  any  adhesion  between  them  and 
the  stigma  takes  place.  . . .  Orchids  are  remarkable 
for  the  unusual  figure  of  their  regular  flowers,  which 
sometimes  represent  an  insect,  sometimes  a  helmet 
with  the  visor  up,  and  are  so  various  in  form  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  common  reptile  or  insect  to  which 
some  of  them  have  not  been  likened  ;  their  flowers, 
however,  will  all  be  found  to  consist  of  three  outer 
pieces  belonging  to  the  calyx,  and  three  inner  be- 
longing to  the  corolla,  and  all  departure  from  the 
number  six  depends  upon  the  cohesion  of  contiguous 
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parts,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  Monomcria,  ir 
which  the  lateral  petals  are  entirely  abortive;  of  cer 
tain  Bolbophylla  such  as  Bolbophylla  braeteolatum 
which  have  an  additional  scale  on  the  outside  of  thi 
petals,  and  of  the  calyculate  genera,  such  as  Epi 
stephium,  in  which  the  external  calyx  above  alludec 
to  makes  its  appearance  in  the  form  of  an  externa" 
cup.—Linilleif,  Introduction  to  Botany. 

Orcbis.  s.  [Gr.  op\'lc,  -«<W  =  testicle ;  the  plants 
of  the  class  to  which  the  name  applies 
having,  as  double  tubers,  a  likeness  to  the 
testicles.]  British  class  of  plants  so  called, 
chiefly  of  the  genera  Orchis  and  Ophrys. 

A  second  characteristic  of  the  class  is 
the  fact  of  the  flowers  being  not  only  ir- 
regular, but  eccentric  in  form.  They  have 
engendered  the  notion  that  they  are  more 
like  certain  animals  than  flowers.  The 
effect  of  this  is,  etymologically,  to  make 
the  word  orchis  the  second  element  in  a 
compound  or  combination,  as  Fly  orchis, 
Bee  orchis,  or  the  like,  i.  e.  an  orchis  re- 
sembling something  that  is  not  an  orchis. 
See  extract  from  Disraeli. 

Few  botanists  would  care  to  identify  the 
plant  which  the  orchis  purely  and  simply 
represents.  Its  English  translation  is 
stone,  in  the  sense  of  testicle  ;  but  this  is, 
like  orchis  itself,  the  second  element  in  a 
combination.  Thus  in  the  well-known 
lines  from  Hamlet, 

long  purples 
Which  liberal  shepherds  give  a  grosser  name, 

the  grosser  name  of  the  liberal  shepherds 
was  Fool's  stones.  In  Botany  this  is,  gene- 
rally and  specifically,  the  Orchis  morio;  the 
Greek  /uwpof  =  fool.  As  this,  with  the  pos- 
sible exceptions  of  the  Orchis  mascula,  or 
male  orchis,  and  the  OrcJiis  maculata,  or 
spotted  orchis,  is  not  only  the  commonest 
English  orchis,  but  the  only  one  which  is 
at  all  common,  it  is  probably  the  original 
or  typical  orchis  in  the  way  of  etymology. 
In  the  way  of  Botany  it  is  merely  one,  and 
far  from  the  most  conspicuous  one,  of  a 
vast  order  ;  the  importance  of  which,  from 
the  peculiar  structure  of  their  flowers  and 
the  economy  of  their  impregnation  is 
second  to  no  group  in  the  Vegetable  king- 
dom. 

As  a  generic  or  ordinal  name,  the  con- 
geners of  orchis  are  derivatives  from  the 
oblique  cases,  or  rather  the  root,  i.e.  they 
are  Orchidece,  Orchiducece,  Orchideous, 
Orchidaceous,  and  the  like. 

This  has  given  us,  as  a  botanical  and 
horticultural  term,  the  word  orchid,  both  as 
a  substantive  and  adjective ;  e.  g.  '  The 
orchids,''  '  An  orchid  house.' 

I  here  saw  a  great  many  of  the  small  red  and  yel- 
low tulip, . . .  and  many  beautiful  kinds  of  the  orchis, 
some  representing  bees  and  flies  so  naturally  as  to 
deceive  at  first  sight.— Swinburne,  Travels  through 
Spain,  letter  xxix. 

There  is  a  species  of  the  orchis  found  in  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Lincolnshire,  Kent,  &c.  Nature  has 
formed  a  bee,  apparently  feeding  in  the  breast  of  the 
flower,  with  so  much  exactness,  that  it  is  impossible 
at  a  very  small  distance  to  distinguish  the  imposi- 
tion. Hence  the  plant  derives  its  name,  and  is  called 
the  Bee-flower.  Langhorne  elegantly  notices  its  ap- 
pearance. 

'  See  on  that  flowret's  velvet  breast, 
How  close  the  busy  vagrant  lies  ! 
His  thin-wrought  plume,  his  downy  breast, 
The  ambrosial  gold  that  swells  his  thighs. 
'  Perhaps  his  fragrant  load  may  bind 

His  limbs — we'll  set  the  captive  free ; — 
I  sought  the  living  bee  to  find. 

And  found  the  picture  of  a  bee.' 
The  late  Mr.  Jackson,  of  Exeter,  wrote  to  me  on  this 
subject :  '  This  urcjtis  is  common  near  our  sea-coasts; 
but  instead  of  being  exactly  like  a  bee,  it  is  not  like 
it  at  all.  It  has  a  general  resemblance  to  a  fly,  and 
by  the  help  of  imagination  may  be  supposed  to  be  a 
fly  pitched  upon  a  flower.  The  mandrake  very  fre- 
quently has  a  forked  root,  which  may  be  fancied  to  . 
resemble  thighs  and  legs.  I  have  seen  it  helped  out 
with  nails  on  the  toes.'  An  ingenious  botanist,  a 
stranger  to  me,  after  reading  this  article,  was  so 
kind  as  to  send  ine  specimens  of  the  fly  orchis, 
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ophrys  muscifera,  and  of  the  bee  orchis,  ophrys  api- 
feni.  Their  resemblance  to  these  insects  when  in 
full  flower  is  the  most  perfect  conceivable  :  they  arc 
distinct  plants.  The  poetical  eye  of  Langhorne  was 
equally  correct  and  fanciful ;  and  that  too  of  Jack- 
son, who  differed  so  positively.  Many  controversies 
have  been  carried  on,  from  a  want  of  a  little  more 
knowledge;  like  that  of  the  bee  orchis  and  the  fly 
orchis,  both  parties  prove  to  be  right. — /.  Disraeli, 
Curiosities  of  Literature,  Natural  Productions  re- 
sembling Artificial  Compositions. 

Ordain,  v.  a.     [Lat.  ordino ;  Fr.  ordonner.~\ 

1.  Appoint ;  decree. 

Jeroboam  ordained  a  feast. — 1  Kings,  xii.  32. 

He  commanded  us  to  preach  unto  the  people  and 
to  testify  that  it  is  he  which  was  ordained  of  God  to 
be  the  judge  of  quick  and  dead. — Acts,  x.  42. 

As  many  as  were  ordained  to  eternal  life  believed. 
—Ibid.  xiii.  48. 

Know  the  cause  why  musick  was  ordain'd; 
Was  it  not  to  refresh  the  mind  of  man 
After  his  studies,  or  his  usual  pain  ? 

Shakespear,  Taming  oftlie  Shrew,  iii.  1. 

To  souls  oppress'd  and  dumb  with  grief, 
The  gods  ordain  this  kind  relief, 
That  musick  should  in  sounds  convey 
What  dying  lovers  dare  not  say.  Waller. 

The  fatal  tent, 

The  scene  of  death,  and  place  ordain'd  for  punish- 
ment.        Dryden,  Tlieodore  and  Iloiioria,  275. 

My  reason  bends  to  what  thy  eyes  ordain  \ 
For  I  was  born  to  love,  and  thou  to  reign. 

Prior,  Odes,  ii.  5. 

2.  Establish  ;  settle  ;  institute. 

I  will  ordain  a  place  for  my  people  Israel. — 
1  Chronicles,  xvii.  9. 

Mulmutius,  which 

Ordain'd  our  laws,  whose  use  the  sword  of  Csosar 
Hath  too  much  mangled. 

Shakespear,  Cumbeline,  iii.  1. 
God,  from  Sinai  descending,  will  himself 
In  thunder,  lightning,  and  loud  trumpet's  sound. 
Ordain  them  laws.    Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  -2-28. 

Some  laws  ordain,  and  some  attend  the  choice 
Of  holy  senates,  and  elect  by  voice. 

Dryden,  Translation  oftheJEneid,  i.  592. 

3.  Set  in  an  office. 

All  they  that  are  signified  in  writing  unto  you  by 
Aman,  who  is  ordained  over  the  affairs,  and  is  next 
to  us,  shall  all,  with  their  wives  and  children.be  ut- 
terly destroyed. — Esther,  xiii.  6,  apocrypha. 

4.  Invest  with  ministerial  function,  or  sacer- 
dotal power. 

Meletius  was  ordained  by  Arian  bishops,  and  yet 
his  ordination  was  never  questioned. — Bishop  Stil- 
ling fleet. 

Ordainable.  adj.  Capable  of  being  ordained. 
The  nature  of  man  is  ordainable  to  life. — Bishop 
Hall,  Remains,  p.  377. 
Ordainer.  s. 

1.  One  who  ordains. 

The  performance  of  wholesome  laws  must  needs 
bring  great  commendation  to  the  author  and  or- 
dainer  of  them. — Barrow,  Sermons,  vol.  i.  serin,  v. 

2.  One  who  invests  with   ministerial  func- 
tions, or  sacerdotal  power. 

The  ordainer  pronounceth  by  name,  when  he 
signeth  him,  Such  a  man  is  consecrated  from  being 
presbyter  to  be  a  bishop. — Bishop  Bedell,  Life  and 
Letters,  p.  473. 

Ordeal,  s.  [A.S.  ordul;  German,  urtheil; 
Low  Lat.  ordalium.~\  Trial  by  fire  or  wa- 
ter, by  which  the  person  accused  appealed 
to  heaven,  by  walking  blindfold  over  hot 
bars  of  iron  ;  or  being  thrown,  I  suppose, 
into  the  water,  whence  the  vulgar  trial  of 
witches. 

Their  ordeal  laws  they  used  in  doubtful  cases, 
when  clear  proofs  wanted. — llakewill,  Apology. 

In  the  time  of  king  John,  the  purgation  per  ignem 
et  aquam,  or  the  trial  by  ordeal  continued ;  but  it 
ended  with  this  king. — Sir  M.  Hale. 

The  most  ancient  species  of  trial  was  that  by  or- 
deal; which  was  peculiarly  distinguished  by  the 
appellation  of  judidum  Dei,  and  sometimes,  vul- 
garis  purgatio,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  canonical 
purgation,  which  was  by  the  oath  of  the  party.  This 
was  of  two  sorts ;  either  fire  ordeal  or  water  ordeal ; 
the  former  being  confined  to  persons  of  higher  rank, 
the  latter  to  the  common  people.  Both  these  might 
be  performed  by  deputy,  but  the  principal  was  to 
answer  for  the  success  of  the  trial :  the  deputy  only 
venturing  some  corporal  pain,  for  hire  or  perhaps 
for  friendship.  Fire  ordeal  was  performed  either  by 
taking  up  in  the  hand  unhurt  a  piece  of  red  hot 
iron,  of  one,  two,  or  three  pounds  weight,  or  else  by  I 
walking  barefoot  and  blindfold  over  nine  redhot  j 
ploughshares  laid  lengthwise  at  unequal  distances  : 
and  if  the  party  escaped  unhurt  lie  was  adjudged 
innocent;  but  if  it  happened  otherwise,  as  without 
collusion  it  usually  did,  he  was  condemned  as  guilty,  i 
However,  by  this  latter  method  queen  Emma,  the  ! 
mother  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  is  mentioned  to  | 
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have  cleared  her  character,  when  suspected  of  fami- 
liarity with  Alwyn,  bishop  of  Winchester.  Water 
ordeal  was  performed  either  by  plunging  the  bare 
arm  up  to  the  elbow  in  boiling  water,  and  escaping 
unhurt  thereby,  or  by  casting  the  person  susp-.'cf  ed 
into  a  river  or  pond  of  cold  water ;  and  if  he  Ho.itetl 
therein  without  any  action  of  swimming  it  was 
deemed  an  evidence  of  his  guilt,  but  if  he  sank  he- 
was  acquitted.  It  is  easy  to  trace  put  the  traditional 
relics  of  this  water  ordeal,  in  the  ignorant  barbarity 
still  practised  in  many  countries  to  discover  witches, 
by  casting  them  into  a  pool  of  water,  and  drowning 
them,  to  prove  their  innocence. — Sir  W.  Blaclcstone, 
Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England. 

I  have  gone,  not  indeed  through  a  revolution,  but 
an  attempt  at  one. . . .  And  recalling  now  all  th« 
evil  passions  it  arouses,  all  the  tics  it  dissolves,  all 
the  blood  that  it  commands  to  flow,  all  the  health- 
ful industry  it  arrests,  all  the  madmen  that  it  arms, 
all  the  victims  that  it  dupes,  I  question  whether  one- 
man  really  honest,  pure,  and  humane,  who  has  once 
gone  through  such  an  ordeal,  would  ever  hazard  it 
again,  unless  he  was  assured  that  the  victory  was 
certain— ay,  and  the  object  for  which  he  fights  not 
to  be  wrested  from  his  hands  amidst  the  uproar  of 
the  elements  that  the  battje  has  released.— Lord 
Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  iv.  ch.  viii. 

Order.  *.     [Fr.  ordre  ;  Lat.  ordo.~\ 

1 .  Method  ;  regular  disposition. 

To  know  the  true  state  of  Solomon's  house,  I  will 
keep  this  order;  I  will  set  forth  the  end  of  our 
foundation,  the  instruments  for  our  works,  the  se- 
Vrral  employments  assigned,  and  the  ordinances  we 
observe. — -Bacon,  New  A  tlantis. 

As  St.  Paul  was  full  of  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel, 
so  it  lay  all  clear  and  in  order,  open  to  his  view. — 
— Locke. 

•2.  Established  process. 

The  moderator,  when  either  of  the  disputants 
breaks  the  rules,  may  interpose  to  keep  them  to 
order. — Watts. 

'  Order  there,  order ;  you  cussed  women,  order, 
or  I'll  be  among  you.  And  if  I  just  do  jump  over 
this  here  counter,  won't  I  let  fly  right  and  left.' — 
B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  iii.  ch.  iii. 

3.  Proper  state. 

Any  of  the  faculties  wanting,  or  out  of  order,  pro- 
duce suitable  defects  in  men's  understandings.— 
Locke. 

4.  Regularity ;  settled  mode. 

This  order  with  her  sorrow  she  accords, 
Which  orderless  all  form  of  order  brake.        Danie'. 

Kings  are  the  fathers  of  their  country,  but  unless 
they  keep  their  own  estates,  they  are  such  fathers 
as  the  sons  maintain,  which  is  against  the  order  of 
nature. — Sir  W.  Davenant. 

Such  are  . . .  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  an  effi- 
cient causefor  the  changes  which  we  witness  around 
us,  which  springs  from  the  perception  of  those 
changes;  whence  is  derived  our  idea  of  power:  the 
belief  in  the  stability  of  the  order  of  nature,  or  in 
the  invariable  sequence  of  similar  effects  to  similar 
causes,  which  also  springs  directly  from  the  per- 
ception of  external  changes,  and  seems  prior  to  all 
reasoning  upon  the  results  of  observation  of  them 
(being  observed  to  operate  most  strongly  in  thosu 
whose  experience  is  most  scanty  and  in  relation  to 
subjects  that  are  perfectly  new  to  them),  but  which 
is  the  foundation  of  all  applications  of  our  own  ex- 
perience or  that  of  others,  to  the  conduct  of  our 
lives,  or  to  the  extension  of  our  knowledge ;  lastly, 
the  belief  in  our  own  free  will,  involving  the  general 
idea  of  voluntary  power. — Dr.  Carpenter,  Princi- 
ples of  Human  Physiology,  p.  812  :  1853. 

5.  Mandate  :  precept ;  command. 

Give  order  to  my  servants,  that  they  take 
No  note  of  our  being  absent. 

Shakespear,  Mercliant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 

If  the  lords  of  the  council  issued  out  any  orde.r 
against  them,  or  if  the  king  sent  a  proclamation  for 
their  repair  to  their  houses,  presently  some  noble- 
man published  a  protestation  against  those  onfen 
and  proclamations. — Lord  Clarendon,  History  <;/' 
the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Upon  this  new  fright,  an  order  was  made  by  both 
houses  for  disarming  all  the  papists  in  England  5 
upon  which,  and  the  like  orders,  though  seldom 
any  thing  was  after  done,  yet  it  served  to  keep  up 
the  apprehensions  in  the  people  of  dangers  and  de- 
signs, and  to  disincline  them  from  any  reverence  or 
affection  to  the  queen.— Ibid. 

I  have  received  an  order  under  your  hand  for  a 
thousand  pounds  in  words  at  length.— Tatter. 

'  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  to  you  alone,'  said 
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said  Morley.— B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.iii.  ch.  vii. 

Captain  Grouse  was  in  and  out  of  the  same  library 
every  five  minutes,  receiving  orders  and  counter- 
orders,  and  finally  mounting  his  horse,  was  flying 
about  the  neighbourhood  with  messages  and  com- 
mauds.— Ibid.  b.  iv.  ch.  ii. 

6.  Rule;  regulation. 

The  church  hath  authority  to  establish  that  for 
an  order  at  one  time,  which  at  another  time  it  may 
abolish,  and  in  both  do  well.— UooTcer,  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Polity. 
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7.  Regular  government. 

The  night,  their  number,  and  the  sudden  act, 
Would  dash  all  order,  and  protect  their  fact. 

Daniel. 

As  there  is  no  church  where  there  is  no  order,  no 
ministry,  so  where  the  same  order  and  ministry  is, 
there  is  the  same  church.— Bishop  Pearson. 

8.  Society  of  dignified  persons  distinguished 
by  marks  of  honour. 

Elves, 

The  several  chairs  of  order  look  you  scour, 
With  juice  of  b.ilm  and  ev'ry  precious  flow'r. 

Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  v.  5. 
Princes  many  times  make  themselves  desires,  and 
set  their  hearts  upon  toys  ;  sometimes  upon  a  build- 
ing ;  sometimes  upon  erecting  of  an  order. — Bacon. 

The  fairest  was  Plantagenet, 
Whom  three  contending  princes  made  their  prize 
And  ruled  the  rival  nations  with  her  eyes  ; 
Who  left  immortal  trophies  of  her  fame, 
And  to  the  noblest  order  gave  the  name. 

Druden,  Epistle  to  the  DucJiess  of  Ormond,  14. 
By  shining  marks,  distinguish'd  they  appear, 
And  various  orders  various  ensigns  bear. 

Granville. 

9.  Rank,  or  class. 

The  king  commanded  the  high  priest  and  the 
priests  of  the  second  order,  to  bring  forth  out  of  the 
the  temple  all  the  vessels. — 2  Kings,  xxiii.  4. 

The  Almighty  seeing, 

From  his  transcendent  seat  the  saints  among, 
To  those  bright  orders  utter'd  thus  his  voice. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  613. 

Like  use  you  make  of  the  equivocal  word  dignity, 
which  is  of  order,  or  office,  or  dominion,  or  nature ; 
and  you  artificially  blend  and  confound  all  together. 
—  Waterland. 

'  I  am  not  thinking  of  the  land,'  said  Sir  Vavasour ; 
'of  something  much  more  important;  with  all  the 
influence  of  the  land,  and  a  great  deal  more  besides ; 
of  an  order  of  men  who  are  ready  to  rally  round  the 
throne,  and  are,  indeed,  if  justice  were  done  to  them, 
its  natural  and  hereditary  champions  (Egremont 
looked  perplexity) ;  I  am  speaking,'  added  Sir  Va- 
vasour in  a  solemn  voice, '  I  am  speaking  of  the  ba- 
ronets !'— '  The  baronets  !  And  what  do  they  want  ? ' 
— 'Their  rights;  their  long-withheld  rights.  The 
poor  king  was  with  us.  He  has  frequently  expressed 
to  me  and  other  deputies  his  determination  to  do 
us  justice;  but  he  was  not  a  strong-minded  man,' 
said  Sir  Vavasour,  with  a  sigh;  'and  in  these  revo- 
lutionary and  levelling  times  he  had  a  hard  task 
perhaps.  And  the  peers,  who  are  our  brethren,  they 
were,  I  fear,  against  us.  But,  in  spite  of  the  minis- 
ters and  in  spite  of  the  peers,  had  the  poor  king 
lived  we  should  at  least  have  had  the  badge,'  added 
Sir  Vavasour,  mournfully. — '  The  badge ! ' — '  It  would 
have  satisfied  Sir  Grosvenor  le  Draught*,'  said  Sir 
Vavasour ;  '  and  lie  had  a  strong  party  with  him  ;  he 

was  for  compromise,  but  d him,  his  father  was 

only  an  accoucheur.' — '  And  you  wanted  more?'  in- 
quired Efrremont.  with  a  demure  look. — '  All,  or  no- 
thing,' said  Sir  Vavasour;  'principle  is  ever  my 
motto— no  expediency.  I  made  a  speech  to  the  order 
at  the  Clarendon  ;  there  were  four  hundred  of  us; 
the  feeling  was  very  strong '— '  A  powerful  party,' 
said  Egremont. — 'And  a  military  order,  sir,  if  pro- 
jjcrly  understood.  What  could  stand  against  us? 
The  Reform  Bill  could  never  have  passed  if  the 
baronets  had  been  organized.' — B.  Disraeli,  Sybil, 
b.  ii.  ch.  iii. 

What  you  tell  me,  Sir  Vavasour,  is  what  I  foresaw, 
but  which,  as  my  influence  could  not  affect  it,  I 
dismissed  from  my  thoughts.  You  came  to  me  for  a 
specific  object.  1  accomplished  it.  I  undertook  to 
ascertain  the  rights  and  revive  the  claims  of  the 
baronets  of  England.  That  was  what  you  required 
of  me ;  I  fulfilled  your  wish.  Those  rights  are  as- 
certained ;  those  claims  are  revived.  A  great  ma- 
jority of  the  order  have  given  in  their  adhesion  to 
the  organized  movement.— Ibid. 

10.  Religious  fraternity. 

Going  to  find  a  barefoot  brother  out, 
One  of  our  order  to  associate  me, 
Here  visiting  the  sick. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  2. 

11.  In  the  plural.     Hierarchical  state. 

If  the  faults  of  men  in  orders  are  only  to  be 
judged  among  themselves,  they  are  all  in  some  sort 
parties.— Dry/en. 

Having  in  his  youth  marie  a  good  progress  In 
learning,  that  he  might  dedicate  himself  more  in- 
tirely  to  religion,  he  entered  into  holy  orders,  and 
in  a  few  years  became  renowned  for  his  sanctity  of 
life.—  Addison,  Spectator. 

When  Ouranius  first  entered  into  holy  orders, 
he  had  haughtiness  in  his  temper,  a  great  contempt 
and  disregard  for  all  foolish  and  unreasonable 
people  ;  but  he  has  prayed  away  this  spirit. — Law. 

12.  Means  to  an  end. 

Virgins  must  remember,  that  the  virginity  of  the 
body  is  only  excellent  in  order  to  the  purity  of  the 
soul ;  for  in  the  same  degree  that  virgins  live  more 
spiritually  than  other  persons,  in  the  same  degree 
is  their  virginity  a  more  excellent  state. — Jeremy 
Taylor,  Kule  and  Exercises  of  Holy  Living. 

We  should  behave  reverently  towards  the  Divine 
Majesty,  and  justly  towards  men  ;  and  in  ordtr  to 
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the  better  discharge  of  these  duties,  we  should  go- 
vern ourselves  in  the  use  of  sensual  delights  with 
temperance. — A  rchbishop  Tillotson. 

The  best  knowledge  is  that  which  is  of  greatest 
use  in  order  to  our  eternal  happiness. — Id. 

What  we  see  is  in  order  only  to  what  we  do  not 
see;  and  both  these  states  must  be  joined  together. 
— Bishop  Atterbury. 

One  man  pursues  power  in  order  to  wealth,  and 
another  wealth  in  order  to  power,  which  last  is  the 
safer  way,  and  generally  followed.— Swift. 

13.  Measures ;  care. 

It  were  meet  you  should  take  some  order  for  the 
soldiers,  which  are  now  first  to  be  discharged  and 
disposed  of  some  way ;  which  may  otherwise  grow 
to  as  great  inconvenience  as  all  this  that  you  have 
quit  us  from.— Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ire- 
land. 

So  Menelaus  got  the  principality ;  but  as  for  the 
money  that  he  had  promised  unto  the  king,  he  took 
no  good  order  for,  albeit  Sostratus,  the  ruler  of  the 
castle,  required  it. — 2  Maccabees,  iv.  27. 

Provide  me  soldiers,  lords. 
Whilst  I  take  order  for  mine  own  affairs. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iii.  1. 

If  any  of  the  family  be  distressed,  order  is  taken 
for  their  relief  and  competent  means  to  live. — 
Bacon. 

14.  In  Architecture.     See  extracts. 

Order  [is]  a  system  of  the  several  members,  orna- 
ments, and  proportions  of  columns  and  pilasters ;  or 
it  is  a  regular  arrangement  of  the  projecting  parts 
of  a  building,  especially  those  of  a  column  ;  so  as  to 
form  one  beautiful  whole  :  or  order  is  a  certain  rule 
for  the  proportions  of  columns,  and  for  the  figures 
which  some  of  the  parts  ought  to  have,  on  the  ac- 
count of  the  proportions  that  are  given  them.  There 
are  five  orders  of  columns;  three  of  which  are 
Greek,  via.  the  Dorick,  lonick,  and  Corinthian  ;  and 
two  Italian,  viz.  the  Tuscan  and  Composite.  The 
whole  is  composed  of  two  parts  at  least,  the  column 
and  the  entablature,  and  of  four  parts  at  the  most ; 
where  there  is  a  pedestal  under  the  columns,  and 
one  acroter  or  little  pedestal  on  the  top  of  the  en- 
tablature. The  column  has  three  parts ;  the  base, 
the  shaft,  and  the  capital ;  which  parts  are  all  dif- 
ferent in  the  several  orders.  In  the  Tuscan  order, 
any  height  being  given,  divide  it  into  ten  parts  and 
three  quarters,  called  diameters.  By  diameters  is 
meant  the  thickness  of  the  shaft  at  the  bottom,  the 
pedestal  having  two ;  the  column  with  base  and 
capital,  seven;  and  the  entablature  one  and  three 
quarters.  In  the  Dorick  order,  the  whole  height 
being  given,  is  divided  into  twelve  diameters  or 
parts,  and  one  third ;  the  pedestal  having  two  and 
one  third,  the  column  eight,  and  the  entablature 
two.  In  the  lonick  order,  the  whole  height  is  di- 
vided into  thirteen  diameters  and  a  half ;  the  pedes- 
tal having  two  and  two  thirds,  the  column  nine,  and 
the  entablature  one  and  four  fifths.  In  the  Corin- 
thian order,  the  whole  height  is  divided  into  four- 
teen diameters  and  a  half;  the  pedestal  having 
three,  the  column  nine  and  a  half,  and  the  entabla- 
ture two.  In  the  Composite  order,  the  whole  height 
is  divided  into  fifteen  diameters  and  one  third ;  the 
pedestal  having  three  and  one  third,  the  column 
ten,  and  the  entablature  two.  In  the  colonnade  or 
range  of  pillars,  the  intercolumniation  or  space 
between  columns  in  the  Tuscan  order,  is  four  dia- 
meters. In  the  Dorick  order,  two  and  three  quarters ; 
in  the  lonick  order,  two  and  a  quarter ;  in  the  Corin- 
thian order,  two  :  and  in  the  Composite  order,  one 
and  a  half. — Builder's  Dictionary. 

Order,  in  architecture  [is]  a  system  or  assemblage 
of  parts  subject  to  certain  uniform  established  pro- 
portions, regulated  by  the  office  which  each  part  has 
to  perform.  An  order  may  be  said  to  be  the  genus, 
of  which  the  species  are  Tuscan,  Doric,  Ionic,  Corin- 
thian, and  Composite ;  and  consists  of  two  essential 
parts— a  column,  and  an  entablature.  These  are 
subdivided :  the  first  into  three  parts,  namely,  the 
base,  the  shaft,  and  the  capital;  the  second  also  into 
three  parts— namely,  the  architrave,  or  chief  beam, 
which  stands  immediately  on  the  column  ;  the  frieze 
which  lies  on  the  architrave  ;  and  the  cornice,  which 
is  the  crowning  or  uppermost  member  of  an  order. 
In  the  subdivisions  certain  horizontal  members  are 
used,  which,  from  the  curved  forms  of  their  edges, 
are  called  mouldings.  These  are  the  ovolo,  the  talon, 
the  cyma,  the  cavetto,  the  torus,  the  astragal,  the 
scotia,  and  the  fillet,  which  are  defined  under  their 
several  names  in  this  work.  The  character  of  an 
order  is  displayed,  not  only  in  its  column,  but  in  its 
general  forms  "and  detail.  Though  a  building  be 
without  columns,  it  is,  nevertheless,  said  to  be  of  an 
order,  if  its  de-tails  be  regulated  according  to  the 
method  prescribed  for  such  order.  —  Brande  and 
Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Order,  v.  a. 

1.  Regulate  ;  adjust ;  manage  ;  conduct. 

To  him  that  ordereth  his  conversation  aright  will 
I  shew  the  salvation  of  God.— Psalms,  1.  -23. 

As  the  sun  when  it  ariseth  in  the  high  heaven,  so 
is  the  beauty  of  a  good  wife  in  the  ordering  of  her 
house. — Ecclesiasticus,  xxvi.  16. 

Thou  hast  ordered  all  things  in  measure,  and 
number,  and  weight. —  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  xi.  20. 

Bias  being  asked  how  a  man  should  order  his  life, 
answered,  as  if  a  man  should  live  long  or  die  quickly. 
— Bacon, 
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2.  Manage ;  procure. 

They  spake  against  God;  they  said.  Can  God 
furnish  [in  the  margin,  order\  a  table  in  the  wilder- 
ness ? — Psalms,  Ixxviii.  19. 

The  kitchen  clerk,  that  hight  Digestion, 
Did  order  all  the  cates  in  seemly  wise.         Spenser. 

3.  Methodize  ;  dispose  fitly. 

So  well  instructed  are  nay  tears, 
That  they  would  fitly  fall  in  order'd  characters. 

Milton,  Odes,  On  the  Passion,  48. 

4.  Direct ;  command. 

Build  an  altar  unto  the  Lord  thy  God  upon  the 
top  of  this  rock,  in  the  ordered  place.  —  Judges, 
vi.  26. 

5.  Ordain  to  sacerdotal  function. 

The  book  requireth  due  examination,  and  giveth 
liberty  to  object  any  crime  against  such  as  are  to  be 
ordered. — Archbishop  Whitgift. 

Order,  v.  n.    Give  command  ;  give  direction. 

So  spake  the  universal  Lord,  and  seem'd 
So  ordering.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  376. 

Orderer.  s.     One  who  orders,  methodizes,  or 
regulates. 

That  there  should  be  a  great  disposer  and  orderer 

of  all  things,  a  wise  rewarder  and  punisher  of  good 

and  evil,  hath  appeared  so  equitable  to  men,  that 

they  have  concluded  it  necessary.— Sir  J.  Suckling. 

Ordering,  s.     Disposition  ;  distribution. 

These  were  the  orderings  of  them  in  their  service, 
I        — 1  Chronicles,  xxiv.  19. 
\  Orderless.  adj.     Disorderly ;  out  of  rule. 

All  form  is  formless,  order  orderless, 
Save  what  is  opposite  to  England's  love. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  iii.  1. 

Orderly,  adj. 

1.  Methodical;  regular. 

The  book  requireth  but  orderly  reading.— Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

The  Greymount  family  having  planted  themselves 
in  the  land,  faithful  to  the  policy  of  the  founder, 
avoided  the  public  gaze  during  the  troubled  period 
that  followed  the  reformation  ;  and  even  during  the 
more  orderly  reign  of  Elizabeth,  rather  sought  their 
increase  in  alliances  than  in  court  favour.  —  B. 
Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  i.  ch.  iii. 

The  piece  [the  tragedy  of  Gorboduc]  has  accord- 
ingly won  much  applause  in  quarters  where  there 
was  little  feeling  of  the  true  spirit  of  dramatic 
writing  as  the  exposition  of  passion  in  action,  and 
where  the  chief  thing  demanded  in  a  tragedy  was  a 
certain  orderly  pomp  of  expression,  and  monotonous 
respectability  of  sentiment,  to  fill  the  ear,  and  tran- 
quillize rather  than  excite  and  disturb  the  mind. — 
Craik.  History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  455. 

2.  Observant  of  method. 

Then  to  their  dams 

Lets  in  their  young ;  and  wondrous  orderly, 
With  manly  haste,  dispatcht  his  houswifery. 

Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  b.  ix. 
That  orderly  arrangement  o(' objects  called  Classi- 
fication, has  two  purposes;  which,  though  not 
absolutely  distinct,  are  distinct  in  great  part.  It 
may  be  employed  to  facilitate  identification;  or  it 
may  be  employed  to  organize  our  knowledge. — 
Herbert  Spencer,  Inductions  of  Biology,  ch.  xi.  §98. 

3.  Not  tumultuous;  well  regulated. 

Balfour,  by  an  orderly  and  well-governed  march, 
passed  in  the  king's  quarters  without  any  consider- 
able loss,  to  a  place  of  safety. — Lord  Clarendon,  His- 
tory of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

4.  According  with  established  method. 

As  for  the  orders  established,  sith  the  law  of  na- 
ture, of  God,  and  man  do  all  favour  that  which  is  in 
being,  till  orderly  judgement  of  decision  be  given 
against  it,  it  is  but  justice  to  exact  obedience  of  you, 
• — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

A  clergy  reformed  from  popery  in  such  a  manner, 
as  happily  to  preserve  the  mean  between  the  two 
extremes,  in  doctrine,  worship,  and  government, 
perfected  this  reformation  by  quiet  and  orderly 
methods,  free  from  those  confusions  and  tumults 
that  elsewhere  attended  it.— Bishop  Atterbury. 
Orderly,  ado.      Methodically ;  according  to 
order  ;  regularly  ;  according  to  rule. 

All  parts  of  knowledge  have  been  thought  by  wise 
>       men   to  be  then  most  orderly  delivered  and  pro- 
ceeded in,  when  they  are  drawn  to  their  first  ori- 
ginal.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Ask  him  his  name,  and  orderly  proceed 
To  swear  him.  Shakespear,  litcliard  II.  i.  3. 

You  bid  me  make  it  orderly  and  well, 
According  to  the  fashion  of  the  time. 

Id.,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 

It  is  walled  with  brick  and  stone,  intermixed 
orderly. — Sandys. 

How  should  those  active  particles,  justled  by  the 
occursion  of  other  bodies,  whereof  there  is  an  infi- 
nite store,  so  orderly  keep  their  cells  without  any 
alteration  of  site  'f—Glanville. 

In  the  body,  when  the  principal  parts,  the  heart 
and  liver,  do  their  offices,  and  all  the  inferior  smaller 
vessels  act  orderly  and  duly,  there  arises  a  sweet 
enjoyment  upon  the  whole,  which  we  call  health.— 
South,  Surnwiis. 
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Ordlnability.    s.     Capability  of  being  a] 
pointed. 

Our  obedience  to  God  oucrht  to  be  such,  as  that 
may  have,  though  not  a,  merit  of  condignity  to  d 
serve  everlasting  bliss,  (that  being,  as  I  have  shew 
you.  utterly  impossible),  yet  an  ordinability,  as 
great  doctor  of  our  church  expresseth  it,  that  is, 
meetness,  iitness.  ahd  due  disposition  toward  tl 
obtaining  it. — Bishop  Hull,  Works,  i.  367. 

Ordinable.  adj.     Capable  of  being,  liable  t 
be,  ordained. 

All  the  ways  of  ceeonomy  God  hath  used  toward 
rational  creature,  to  reduce  mankind  to  that  cours 
of  living  which  is  most  perfectly  agreeable  to  ou 
nature,  and  by  the  mercy  of  God  ordinable  to  eter 
nal  bliss. — Hammond. 

•  If  we  look  upon  ourselves  as  men,  we  are  fre 
agents,  and  therefore  capable  of  doing  good  or  evi 
and  consequently  ordinable  unto  reward  or  punish 
ment.— Bishop  Pearson,  Exposition  of  the  Creed 
art  xi. 

Ordinal,    adj.     [from   Lat.    adj.   ordinalis. 

Connected  with,  relating  to,  order. 
a.  In  Arithmetic :    (as,  second,  third),    op 

posed  to  Cardinal. 

The  moon's  age  is  thus  found:  add  to  the  epac 
the  day  of  the  month  and  the  ordinal  number  o 
that  month  from  March  inclusive,  because  the  epac 
begins  at  March,  and  the  sum  of  those,  casting  awa; 
thirty  or  twenty-nine,  as  often  as  it  ariseth,  is  the 
age  of  the  moon. — Holder. 

The  cardinals  as  compared  with  the  ordinals  an 
certainly  abstract,  and,  as  such,  ought,  at  the  firs 
view,  to  be  the  newer  terms.  They  ought  also  to  b< 
derivative.  Yet  the  converse  is  the  case.  The  con 
creto  ordinals  are  derivative,  the  abstract  cardinals 
simple.  To  understand  this  let  us  notice  a  distinc 
tion.  Objects  which  are  designated  as  This,  That 
You,  are  also  objects  which  can  be  designated  as 
First,  Second,  Third.  Of  a  series  of  objects  sub- 
mitted to  the  process  of  numeration  the  First = This 
the  Second  is  another  This.  The  first,  however,  has 
ceased  to  be  This,  and  is  what  it  is  through  its  rela- 
tion to  the  second.  In  this  way  each  object  is  This 
for  the  time  being.  With  Third  the  ideas  of  rela- 
tion get  complicated,  there  being  first  the  relation  o; 
Third  to  Second,  and  next  that  of  Second  to  First 
Third,  however,  is  whnt  it  is  from  being  preceded  by 
Second.  In  other  words,  order  is  necessary  to  our 
notions.  Let  this  mode  of  forming  a  series  of  nu- 
meration be  called  the  Relational  method ;  the  place 
of  each  number  in  the  sequence,  series,  or  system, 
being  determined  by  its  relation  to  the  ones  by 
which  it  was  preceded,  and  followed.  It  is  clear 
that  such  a  phenomenon  as  the  idea  of  a  Fifth  before 
a  Third,  a  Third  before  a.  Second,  is  impossible.  In 
this  way,  then]  number  is  order,  and  things  num- 
bered are  objects  to  which  ordinal  numbers  are 
applied.  .  .  .  The  otherwise  natural  evolution  oi 
numbers  in  the  way  of  order,  and  as  concrete  ordi- 
nal terms,  is  traversed  by  the  existence  of  certain 
natural  Monads,  Duads,  Triads,  Tetrads,  Pentads, 
&c.,  the  effect  of  which  has  been  to  give  us  what 
may  be  called  the  Representational  Method  of  nu- 
meration in  addition  to  the  Relational. — Dr.  R.  G. 
Latham,  Elements  of  Comparative  Philology,  pt.  ii. 
ch.  iv. 

b.  In  Classification.  Comprehending  genera. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  wholly  gratuitous  assumption  that 
organisms  admit  of  being  placed  in  groups  of  equi- 
valent values :  and  that  these  may  be  united  into 
larger  groups  that  are  also  of  equivalent  values ;  and 
so  on.  There  is  no  &  priori  reason  for  expecting 
this ;  and  there  is  no  a  posteriori  evidence  implying 
it,  save  that  which  begs  the  question— that  winch 
asserts  one  distinction  to  be  generic  and  another  to 
be  ordinal,  because  it  is  assumed  that  such  distinc- 
tions must  be  either  generic  or  ordinal. — Herbert 
Spencer,  Inductions  of  Biology,  pt.  ii.  b.  xi.  §  101. 

Ordinal.    .?.     [from  Lat.  substantive   ordi- 
nale.~\     Ritual;  book  containing  orders. 

As  provost  principall 
To  teach  them  their  ordinall. 

Skelton,  Poems,  p.  230. 

The  strict  enquiries  and  admonitions  of  the 
church,  of  which  her  ordinals  most  particularly 
give  an  account. — Puller,  Moderation  of  the  Church 
of  England,  p.  299. 

Ordinance,  s. 

1.  Law  ;  rule  ;  prescript. 

It  secmeth  hard  to  plant  any  sound  ordinance,  or 
reduce  them  to  a  civil  government ;  since  all  their 
ill  customs  are  permitted  unto  them.  —  Spenser, 
View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Let  Richmond  and  Elizabeth, 
The  true  succeeders  of  each  royal  house, 
By  God's  fair  ordinance  conjoin  together ; 

Sliakespear,  Richard  III.  v.  4. 

Even  in  the  barbarous  age  of  Louis  XI.,  they  felt 

a  delicacy  respecting  names,  which  produced  an 

ordinance  from  his  majesty.   The  king's  barber  was 
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Even  this  did  not  answer  his  purpose:  and  as  ' 
was  a  great  racer,  he  finally  had  his  majesty's  ord 
nance  to  be  called  Le  Daim,  under  penalty  of  law 
any  one  should  call  him  Le  Diable,  Le  Malin,  or  L 
Mauvais.  —  /.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of  Literatur 
Influence  of  Names. 

Observance  commanded. 

One  ordinance  ought  not  to  exclude  the  othe 
much  less  to  disparate  the  other,  and  least  of  all  t 
undervalue  that  which  is  the  most  eminent.— Jeren 
Taylor. 

3.  Appointment. 

Things  created  to  shew  bare  heads. 
When  one  but  of  my  ordinance  stood  up, 
To  speak  of  peace  or  war. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii. 

4.  Cannon :  (now  generally  written  for  dis 
tinction   ordnance ;    its   derivation  is   no 
certain ;   perhaps   when  the  word  canno 
was  first  introduced,  it  was  mistaken  fo 
canon,  and  so  not  improperly  translatec 
ordinance ;  commonly  used  with  a  plura 
sense). 

Caves  and  womby  vaultages  of  France, 
Shall  chide  your  trespass  and  return  your  mock, 
In  second  accent  to  his  ordinance. 

Sliakespear,  Henry  V.  ii. 

Ordinant.  adj.     Ordaining ;  decreeing. 
Why,  even  in  that  was  heaven  ordinant. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  v.  2 
Ordinarily,  adv.     In  an  ordinary  manner. 

1.  According  to  established  rules ;  according 
to  settled  method. 

We  are  not  to  look  that  the  church  should  change 
her  public  laws  and  ordinances,  made  according  tc 
that  which  is  judged  ordinarily,  and  commonlj 
fittest  for  the  whole,  although  it  chance  that  for 
some  particular  men  the  same  be  found  inconve 
nient.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Springs  and  rivers  do  not  derive  the  water  which 
they  ordinarily  refund  from  rain.  —  Woodward 
Essay  towards  a  Natural  History  of  the  Earth. 

2.  Commonly;  usually. 

The  instances  of  human  ignorance  were  not  only 
clear  ones,  but  such  as  are  not  so  ordinarily  sus- 
pected.— Glanville. 
Ordinary,  adj. 

Established;  methodical;  regular. 

Though  in  arbitrary  governments  there  may  be  a 
body  of  laws  observed  in  the  ordinary  forms  of  jus- 
tice, they  are  not  sufficient  to  secure  any  rights  to 
the  people  ;  because  they  may  be  dispensed  with. — 
Addison,  Freeholder. 

The  standing  ordinary  means  of  conviction  fail- 
ing to  influence  them,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
any  extraordinary  means  should  be  able  to  do  it.— 
Bishop  Atterbury. 

Through  the  want  of  a  sincere  intention  of  pleas- 
ing God  in  all  our  actions,  we  fall  into  such  irregu- 
larities of  life,  as  by  the  ordinary  means  of  grace  we 
should  have  power  to  avoid. — Law. 
Common;  usual. 

Yet  did  she  only  utter  her  doubt  to  her  daugh- 
ters, thinking,  since  the  worst  was  past,  she  would 
attend  a  further  occasion,  lest  over  much  haste 
might  seem  to  proceed  of  the  ordinary  mislike  be- 
tween sisters  in  law. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

It  is  sufficient  that  Moses  have  the  ordinary  cre- 
dit of  an  historian  given  him. — Archbishop  TUlotson. 
This  designation  of  the  person  our  author  is  more 
than  ordinary  obliged  to  take  care  of,  because  he 
hath  made  the  conveyance,  as  well  as  the  power 
itself,  sacred.— Locke. 

There  is  nothing  more  ordinary  than  children's 
receiving  into  their  minds  propositions  from  their 
parents ;  which  being  fastened  by  degrees,  are  at 
last,  whether  true  or  false,  riveted  there.— Locke. 

Method  is  not  less  requisite  in  ordinary  conver- 
sation than  in  writing. — Addison. 

'  What  does  he  mean  by  obtaining  the  results  of 
the  Charter  without  the  intervention  of  its  ma- 
chinery ? '  inquired  Lord  Loraine,  a  mild,  middle- 
aged,  lounging,  languid  man,  .  .  .  himself  gifted 
with  no  ordinary  abilities  cultivated  with  no  ordi- 
nary care,  but  the  victim  of  sauntering,  his  sultana 
queen,  as  it  was,  according  to  Sheffield,  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  of  the  second  Charles  Stuart.—^.  Dis- 
raeli, Sybil. 

When  I  was  between  my  seventh  and  my  eighth 
year,  a  change  came  over  me,  which  may  perhaps  be 
familiar  to  the  notice  of  those  parents  who  boast  the 
anxious  blessing  of  an  only  child.  The  ordinary 
vivacity  of  childhood  forsook  me ;  I  became  quiet, 
sedate,  and  thoughtful.— Lord  Lytton,  The  Cox- 
tons,  pt.  i.  ch.  v. 

'  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  those  deeds  ? '  he 
said  in  his  ordinary  tone  of  sharp  questioning, 
he  was  irritated.— George  Eliot  (sigua- 
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ture),  The  Mill  on  the  Floss,  b.  iii.  ch.iv. 

named  Olivier  le  Diable.  "At  first  ThtT  king*  aijowed  '  3*  Mean;   of  low  rank, 
him  to  get  rid  of  the  offensive  part  by  changing  it  These  are  the  paths  wherein   ye  have  walked, 

to  Le  Malin,  but  the  improvement  was  not  happy,          that  are  of  the  ordinary  sort  of  men ;  these  are  the 
and  for  a  third  time  he  was  called  Le  Mauvais.          very  steps  ye  have  trodden,  and  the  manifest  de- 
Voi.  II.  3  D 
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grees  whereby  ye  are  of  your  guides  and  directors 
trained  up  in  that  school.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

Men  of  common  capacity,  and  but  ordinary 
judgement,  are  not  able  to  discern  what  thinsrs  are 
fittest  for  each  kind  and  state  of  regiment.— Ibid. 

Every  ordinary  reader,  upon  the  publishing  of  a 
new  poem,  has  will  and  ill-nature  enough  to  turn 
several  passages  of  it  into  ridicule,  and  very  often 
in  the  right  place.— Adilison. 

My  speculations,  when  sold  single,  are  delights 
for  the  rich  and  wealthy ;  after  some  time  they  come 
to  the  market  in  great  quantities,  and  are  every 
ordinary  man's  money.— Id. 

4.  Plain ;   not  handsome :    (as,   '  She  is  an 

ordinary  woman '). 
Ordinary,  s. 

1.  Established  judge  of  ecclesiastical  causes. 

The  evil  will 

Jr  all  their  parishioners  they  had  constrain'd, 
«  ho  to  the  ordinary  of  them  complain'd. 

Spenser,  Mother  Ifubberd's  Tale. 
i     i.       ln      ese  tn'nPS  any  where  justly  found, 
Jaw  hath  referred  the  whole  disposition  and  redress 
thereof  to  the  ordinary  of  the  place.—  Hooker  Ec- 
clesiastical Polity. 

2.  Settled  establishment. 

Spain  had  no  other  wars  save  those  which  were 
grown  into  an  ordinary ;  now  they  have  coupled 
therewith  the  extraordinary  of  the  Valtoline  and 
Palatinate. — Bacon. 

3.  Actual  and  constant  office. 

Villiers  had  an  intimation  of  the  king's  pleasure 
to  be  his  cupbearer  at  large ;  and  the  summer  fol- 
lowing he  was  admitted  in  ordinary.— Sir  H  Wot- 
ton.  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

He  at  last  accepted,  and  was  soon  after  made 
chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his  majesty.— Fell. 

4.  Regular  price  of  a  meal. 

Our  courteous  Antony. 

Being  barber  d  ten  times  o'er,  goes  to  the  feast  • 
And  for  his  ordinary  pays  his  heart 
For  what  his  eyes  eat  only. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  2. 

Place  of  eating  established  at  a  certain 
price. 

They  reckon  all  their  errours  for  accomplishments- 
and  all  the  odd  words  they  have  picked  up  in  a  ' 
coffee-house,  or  a  gaming  ordinary,  are  produced 
as  flowers  of  style.— Swift. 

The  ordinary,  now  an  ignoble  sound,  was,  in  the 
days  of  James,  a  new  institution,  as  fashionable 
among  the  youth  of  that  age  as  the  first-rate  modern 
club-houses  are  amongst  those  of  the  present  dav 
It  differed  chiefly,  in  being  open  to  all  whom  good 
clothes  and  good  assurance  combined  to  introduce 
there  The  company  usually  dined  together  at  an 
hour  fixed,  and  the  manager  of  the  establishment 
presided  as  master  of  the  ceremonies.— Sir  W  Scott 
Fortunes  of  Nigel,  ch.  xii. 

'  Your  approbation  of  My  labours  in  the  common 
cause,  goes  to  My  heart.  At  all  times  and  in  all 
S2P2:*S  *he  ladies' ordinary,  My  friends,  and  in 
the  Battle  Field-'  Good,  very  good !  Hear  him  1 

Hear  him !    said  the  Colonel But,  by  this  time 

Mr.  Pogram  had  freshened  himself  up.  and  had 
composed  his  hair  and  features  after  the  Pogram 
statue,  so  that  any  one  with  half  an  eye  might  cry 
out,  'There  he  is !  as  he  delivered  the  Defiance ! ' 
The  Committee  were  embellished  also;  and  when 
they  entered  the  ladies'  ordinary  in  a  body   there 
was  much  clapping  of  hands  from  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, accompanied  by  cries  of  '  Pogram  !  Pogram  ! ' 
and  some  standing  up  on  chairs  to  see  him.— Dickens 
Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xxxiv. 
.  In  Heraldry.     See  Pale. 
>r  din  ate.  v.  a.     Appoint.    Rare. 
Finding  how  the  certain  right  did  stand, 

With.full  consent  this  man  did  ordinate 
The  heir  apparent  to  the  crown  and  land.     Daniel. 
•rdlnate.  adj.     Regular;  methodical. 

Ordinate  figures  are  such  as  have  all  their  sides 
and  all  their  angles  equal.— Ray,  On  the  Wisdom  of 
God  manifested  in  the  Works  oftlie  Creation. 
rdinate.  s.      In    Geometry.     Line  drawn 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  a  curve,  and 
terminating  the  curvilinear  space. 

Each  preceding  quantity  in  such  series  is  as  the 
area  of  a  curvilinear  figure,  whereof  the  absciss  is  z 
and  the  ordinate  is  the  following  quantity  —BisJwn 
Berkeley,  Analyst,  §  46. 

rdinately.  adv.    In  an  ordinate,  regular, 
or  methodical  manner. 

If  I  would  apply 
To  write  ordinatefy, 
I  wot  not  where  to  fynde 

Terms  to  serve  my  mynde.      Skelton,  Poems,  p.  237 
Necessary  studies  succeeding  ordinately  the  les- 
son of  poets.— Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour,  fol.  30. 
rdination.  s.   [Lat.  ordinatio,  -onis.'] 
Established  order  or  tendency,  consequent 
on  a  decree. 
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Every  creature  is  good,  partly  by  creation,  and 
partly  by  ordination. — Perkins. 

Virtue  and  vice  have  a  natural  ordination  to  the 
happiness  and  misery  of  life  respectively.— Norris. 

2.  Act  of  investing  any  man  with  sacerdotal 
power. 

Though  ordained  by  Arian  bishops,  his  ordination 
was  never  questioned. — Bishop  Stilling  fleet. 

St.  Paul  looks  upon  Titus  as  advanced  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  prime  ruler  of  the  church,  and  entrusted 
with  a  large  diocese  under  the  immediate  govern- 
ment of  their  respective  elders  ;  and  those  deriving 
authority  from  his  ordination. — South,  Sermons. 

Ordnance,  s.     Cannon ;  great  guns. 

Have  I  not  heard  great  ordnance  in  the  field, 
And  heaven's  artillery  thunder  in  the  skies  ? 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  2. 
When  a  ship  reels  or  rolls  in  foul  weather,  the 
breaking  loose  of  ordnance  is  a  thing  very  dangerous. 
— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

There  are  examples  of  wounded  persons  that  have 

roared  for  anguish  and  torment  at  the  discharge 

of  ordnance,  though  at  a  very  great  distance.— 

Bentley. 

Ordonnance.  s.  [Fr.]  Disposition  of  figures 

in  a  picture. 

In  a  history-piece  of  many  figures,  the  general  de- 
sign, the  ordonnance  or  disposition  of  it,  the  relation 
of  one  figure  to  another, . . .  are  of  difficult  perfor- 
mance.— Dry  den,  Life  of  Plutarch. 

Ordure,  s.     [Fr.]     Dung;  filth. 

Gard'ners  with  ordure  hide  those  roots 
That  shall  first  spring  and  be  most  delicate. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  n.  2. 

Working  upon  human  ordure,  and  by  long  pre- 
paration rendering  it  odoriferous,  he  terms  it  zibetta 
occidentalis.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

[We]  added  fat  pollutions  of  our  own, 
T'  eucrease  the  steaming  ordures  of  the  stage. 

Dryden,  Elegy  on  Mrs.  Anne  Kittegrew. 
Benew'd  by  ordure's  sympathetick  force, 
As  oil'd  with  magick  juices  for  the  course, 
Vig'rous  he  rises.  Pope,  Dunciad,  u.  103. 

Ore.  s.     [A.S.  ore.] 

1.  Metal  in  an  unreduced  state ;  metalliferous 
earth. 

Round  about  him  lay  on  every  side 

Great  heaps  of  gold  that  never  would  be  spent ; 
Of  which  some  were  rude  ore  not  purify'd 

Of  Mulciber's  devouring  element. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

They  would  have  brought  them  the  gold  ore 
aboard  their  ships.— Sir  W.  Raleigh,  Apology. 

A  hill  not  far 

Shone  with  a  glossy  scurf,  undoubted  sign 
That  in  his  womb  was  hid  metallick  ore, 
The  work  of  sulphur.    Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  671 . 

Quicksilver  ore  of  this  mine  is  the  richest  of  all 
ores  I  have  yet  seen,  for  ordinarily  it  contains  in  it 
half  quicksilver,  and  in  two  parts  of  ore,  one  part  of 
quicksilver,  and  sometimes  in  three  parts  of  ore,  two 
parts  of  quicksilver.— <Sir  T.  Browne. 
Those  who  unripe  veins  in  mines  explore, 

On  the  rich  bed  again  the  warm  turf  lay, 
Till  time  digests  the  yet  imperfect  ore, 

And  know  it  will  be  gold  another  day. 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperor,  i.  1. 
We  walk  in  dreams  on  fairy  land, 
Where  golden  ore  lies  mixt  with  common  sand. 

Ibid 

Those  profounder  regions  they  explore, 
Where  metals  ripen  in  vast  cakes  of  ore.        Garth 

2.  The  metal  itself.    Rhetorical. 

The  liquid  ore  he  drain'd 

Into  fit  moulds  prepared :  from  which  he  form'd 
First  his   own   tools;   then  what  might  else  be 

wrought, 
Fusile,  or  grav'n  in  metal. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  570 

3.  Coin  so  called.     Obsolete. 

These  ores  (which  was  a  Saxon  coin)  are  declared 
to  be  in  value  of  our  money  IGd.  a-piece;  but  after 
by  the  variation  of  the  standard,  they  valued  20d 
a-piece. — T.  Blount,  Ancient  Tenures,  p.  159. 
Oread,    s.      [Gr.  outn^    -ados,  from  opog  = 
mountain.]     Nymph  of  the  mountain. 

Thus  saying,  from  her  husband's  hand  her  hand 
Soft  she  withdrew,  and  like  a  wood-nymph  light, 
Oread,  or  Dryad,  or  of  Delia's  train, 
Betook  her  to  the  grove. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  385 

Orfrays.  s.    [N.Fr.  orfrais;  Low  Lat.  auri- 
frisium,  aurifrigium,  from  aurum  fractum . 
Fringe  of  gold  :  (in  the  extract  applied  to 
silver).     Obsolete. 

Item,  a  faire  cope  of  clothe  of  golde  with  an 
orphrese  of  clothe  of  sylver,  and  a  running  orphrese 
embrodered.  —  T.  Warton,  Life  of  Sir  T.  Pope 
p.  349. 

Organ.  *.    [Gr.  Spyavov  ;  Lat.  organum  ;  Fr 
organe.] 
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1.  Natural  instrument:  (as,  'The  tongue  is  the 
organ  of  speech,  the  lungs  of  respiration'). 

When  he  shall  hear  she  died  upon  his  words, 
The  ever  lovely  organ  of  her  life 
Shall  come  appareli'd  in  more  precious  habit 
Than  when  she  lived  indeed. 

Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iv.  1. 

For  a  mean  and  organ,  by  which  this  operative 
virtue  might  be  continued,  God  appointed  the  light 
to  be  united,  and  gave  it  also  motion  and  heat.— 
Sir  W.  Raleigh, 

The  aptness  of  birds  is  not  so  much  in  the  con- 
formity of  the  organs  of  speech,  as  in  their  atten- 
tion.— Bacon. 

Wit  and  will 

Can  judge  and  choose  without  the  body's  aid ; 
Tho'  on  such  objects  they  are  working  still, 

As  through  the  body's  organs  are  convey'd. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  On  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

'  Mr.  Caxton,'  replied  Squills,  obviously  flattered, 
'  you  are  quite  right ;  when  a  man  makes  love,  the 
organs  of  self-esteem  and  desire  of  applause  are 
greatly  stimulated,  and  therefore,  of  course,  he  sets 
himself  off  to  the  best  advantage.  It  is  only,  as  you 
observe,  when,  like  Shakespeare's  lover,  he  has  given 
up  making  love  as  a  bad  job,  and  has  received  that 
severe  hit  on  the  ganglions  which  the  cruelty  of  a 
mistress  inflicts,  that  he  neglects  his  personal  ap- 
pearance :  he  neglects  it,  not  because  he  is  in  love, 
but  because  his  nervous  system  is  depressed.  That 
was  the  cause,  if  you  remember,  with  poor  Major 
Prim.  He  wore  his  wig  all  awry  when  Susan  Smart 
jilted  him ;  but  I  set  it  right  for  him.'— Lord  Lytton, 
My  Novel,  b.  iv.  ch.  i. 

It  is  not  possible  to  make  too  much  of  those 
diseases  of  the  heart  which  arise  out  of  rheumatism. 
But  it  is  very  possible  to  make  too  little  of  the 
diseases  of  the  lungs  which  acknowledge  the  same 
origin.  The  truth  is,  we  have  done  so.  The  very 
habit  of  dwelling  long  and  minutely  (as  we  needs 
must  if  we  would  understand  them)  upon  the  facts 
which  concern  the  pathology  of  the  one  organ,  has 
brought  us  unconsciously  to  regard  it  as  a  single 
centre  of  disease  much  more  than  it  really  is. — Dr. 
P.  M.  Latham,  Lectures  on  certain  Subjects  con- 
nected with  Clinical  Medicine. 

2.  Instrument  of  music  consisting  of  pipes 
filled  with  wind,  and  of  stops  touched  by 
the  hand. 

Navarre  saith,  that  the  use  of  organs  was  not  re- 
ceived in  Thomas  Aquinas's  time ;  who  was  born  in 
the  year  1221.  But  Bale  and  Mantuan  attribute  the 
bringing  in  of  organs  to  the  pope  Vitalian.  Then 
it  must  be  about  the  year  660.  But  to  make  short, 
the  organ  is  not  of  the  western,  but  the  eastern  in- 
vention. Aymon  saith,  that  the  first  organ  they  had 
in  France  was  made  more  Gnecorum,— after  the 
year  813.  — But  Marianus  Scotus,  Martin  Polonus, 
Platina,  the  Annals  of  France,  Aventine,  and  the 
Pontifical  itself,  all  agree  that  the  first  organ  that 
ever  was  seen  in  the  west  was  sent  over  into  France 
to  king  Pepin  from  the  Greek  emperor  Constantinus 
Copronymus,  about  the  year  766.  '  Res  adhuc  Ger- 
manis  et  Gallis  incognita,'  saith  Aventine,  '  instru- 
mentum  musics?  maximum ;  organum  appellant ; 
cicutis  ex  albo  pluinbo  compactum  est,  sinml  et  t'ol- 
libus  inflatur,  et  manuum  pedumque  digitis  pulsa- 
tur.'  (Annales  Boiorum,  lib.  3.  fol.  300.)  And  so  we 
have  the  antiquity  of  organs  in  the  west.  But  in 
the  east  they  cannot  be  less  ancient  than  the  Nicene 
council  itself,  as  appeareth  by  the  emperor  Julian's 
epigram  upon  the  instrument.  Eis  'OPrANON. 
"AAAOI'T)!/  6p6<i>,  &c. — Gregory,  Posthuma,  or  Learned 
Tracts,  p.  49  :  1650. 

While  in  more  lengthen'd  notes,  and  slow, 
The  deep  majestick,  solemn  organs  blow. 

Pope,  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day. 

Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element  in  a 
compound. 

Organ  pipes  are  of  two  sorts,  flute  pipes  and 
reed  pipes,  of  each  of  which  there  are  several 
species.  Flute  pipes  consist,  first,  of  a  foot,  which 
is  hollow  and  receives  the  wind  that  sounds  the 
pipe,  which  is  fastened  to  the  foot. . .  .  The  reed 
pipes  consist  of  a  foot  to  carry  the  wind  to  the  reed, 
a  thin  tongue  of  hard  brass,  whose  extremity  is 
fitted  into  a  kind  of  mould  by  a  wooden  plug.  Its 
other  extremity  is  at  liberty;  so  that  the  wind 
causes  it  to  vibrate  or  shake;  and  in  proportion  to 
the  length  of  that  part  of  the  tongue  which  is  at 
liberty  is  the  depth  of  the  sound.  After  passing  the 
reed,  the  wind  traverses  a  long  pipe  whose  dimen- 
sions and  shape  give  character  and  quality  to  the 
sound.  The  continental  nations  have  been  much  in 
advance  of  the  English  in  organ-building,  the  large 
organs  of  Germany  and  France,  being  master-pieces 
of  design  and  workmanship.  —  Brande  and  Cox, 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Organ.  v.  a.     Form  organically.    Rare. 

Would'st  thou  be  treated  with  in  the  ineffable 
dialect  of  heaven  ?  Alas  !  fond  creature,  thou  art 
elemented  and  organed  for  other  apprehensions,  for 
a  lower  commerce  of  perception.  —  Mannyngham, 
Discourses,  p.  80 :  1681. 

Organic,  adj. 

1.  Consisting  of  various  parts  co-operating 
with  each  other. 
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He  rounds  the  air,  and  breaks  the  hymnick  notes 
In  birds,  heav'n's  choristers,  organiek  throats; 
Which,  if  they  did  not  die.  might  seem  to  be 
A  tenth  rank  in  the  heavenly  hierarchy.        Donne. 
2.  A  generic  term,   comprising  the  animal 

and  vegetable  kingdoms  as  opposed  to  the 

mineral. 

The  organic  basis  of  the  elementary  organs  is 
called  cellulose,  a  ternary  compound,  derived  from 
cambium  or  organic  mucus,  a  viscid  azotized  qua- 
ternary secretion,  which  occurs  everywhere  in  young 
parts,  and  as  a  residuum  in  old  parts.  This  organic 
mucus,  or  cambium,  is  also  named  by  vegetable  phy. 
siologists,  organisable  matter.  Organic  mucus  has 
long  been  known  as  a  substance  existing  in  Algals, 
prior  to  the  appearance  of  organisation,  as  in  Pro- 
tococcus  nivalis,  &c.  It  has  been  found  by  Brong- 
niart,  Henslow,  &c.  in  the  form  of  cuticle,  a  thin 
homogeneous  membrane,  applied  to  the  surface  of 
the  leaves  of  some  plants,  and  only  separable  after 
maceration ;  it  is  probable  that  it  constitutes  the 
whole  exterior  coating  of  all  plants;  it  is  certainly 
drawn  over  the  sacs  which  constitute  hairs;  I  have 
found  it  distinctly  on  the  petals  of  Hydrotsenia 
meleagris,  but  its  extreme  tenuity  and  firm  adhesion 
to  the  tissue  below  it  renders  it  dilflcult  to  detect 
it ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  occurs  very  gene- 
rally in  the  interior  of  plants  between  their  cells, 
filling  up  the  intercellular  spaces,  and  gluing  to- 
gether all  the  parts.  —  Lindley,  Introduction  to 
Botany,  vol.  i.  p.  6-7 :  1848. 

Organic  compounds  being  for  the  most  part  com- 
posed of  the  elements  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
and  nitrogen,  ultimate  analysis  is  chiefly  directed  to 
the  ascertaining  of  the  centesimal  amounts  of  these 
elements. — Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 

3.  Instrumental ;  acting  as  instruments  of 
nature  or  art,  to  a  certain  end. 

Read  with  them  those  organiek  arts  which  enable 
men  to  discourse  and  write  perspicuously,  elegantly, 
and  according  to  the  fitted  style  of  lofty,  mean,  or 
lowly. — Milton,  Tractate  on  Education. 

Organical.  adj.     Same  as  Organic. 

The  organical  structure  of  human  bodies,  whereby 
they  live  and  move,  and  are  vitally  informed  by  the 
soul,  is  the  workmanshiu  of  a  most  wise,  powerful, 
and  beneficent  being. — Bentley. 

She  could  not  produce  a  monster  of  any  thing 
that  hath  more  vital  and  organical  parts  than  a 
rock  of  marble. — Ray. 

They  who  want  the  sense  of  discipline,  or  hearing, 
are  by  consequence  deprived  of  speech,  not  by  any 
immediate  oryanical  indisposition,  but  for  want  of 
discipline. — Holder. 

Organically,  adv.  In  an  organic,  or  organi- 
cal manner ;  by  means  of  organs  or  instru- 
ments ;  by  organical  disposition  of  parts. 

All  stones,  metals,  and  minerals   are  real  vege- 
tables ;  that  is,  grow  organically  from  seeds,  as  well 
as  plants. — Locke. 
Organism,  s.     Organic  structure. 

How  admirable  is  the  natural  structure  or  organ- 
ism of  bodies  ! — Grew,  Cosmologia  Sacra. 

Organist,  s.     One  who  plays  on  the  organ. 

An  organist  serves  that  office  in  a  public  choir. — 
Boyle. 

Organizable.  adj.  Capable  of  being  or- 
ganized. 

Gum  .  .  .  has  been  obtained  from  nearly  every 
plant  in  which  it  has  been  sought  for ;  and  more- 
over as  it  possesses  decidedly  nutritious  qualities,  it 
may  be  considered  with  every  probability  in  its 
favour,  as  the  first  or  proximate  organisable  com- 
pound formed  by  the  action  of  vegetable  life,  acting 
under  the  stimulus  of  light. — Henslow,  Principles 
of  Descriptive  and  Physiological  Botany,  ch.  ii.  §  176. 
Organization,  s.  '"  Construction  in  which  the 
parts  are  so  disposed  as  to  be  subservient 
to  each  other. 

Every  man's  senses  differ  as  much  from  others  in 
their  figure,  colour,  site,  and  infinite  other  pecu- 
liarities in  the  organization,  as  any  one  man's  can 
from  itself,  through  divers  accidental  variations.— 
Glanville,  Scepsis  Scientifica, 

That  being  then  one  plant,  which  has  such  an 
organisation  of  parts  in  one  coherent  body,  par- 
taking of  one  common  life,  it  continues  to  be  the 
same  plant,  though  that  life  be  communicated  to 
new  particles  of  matter,  in  a  like  continued  orga- 
nization.— Locke. 

This  evening  it  was  settled  . . .  that  ou  the  morrow 
there  should  be  a  monster  meeting  on  the  Moor,  to 
take  into  consideration  the  arrest  of  the  delegate  of 
Mowbray.  Such  was  the  complete  organisation  of 
this  district,  that  by  communicating  with  the 
various  lodges  of  the  trades  unions,  fifty  thousand 
persons,  or  even  double  that  number,  could  within 
four-and-twenty  hours,  on  a  great  occasion  and  on 
a  favourable  day,  be  brought  into  the  field.  —B. 
Disraeli.  Sybil. 

A  hair's-breadth  difference  in  the  direction  of 
some  soldier's  musket  at  the  battle  of  Arcola,  by  kill- 
ing Napoleon,  might  have  changed  events  through- 
out Europe :  though  the  social  organisation  in  each 
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*  European  country  would  have  been  now  very  much 
what  it  is,  yet  in  countless  details  it  would  have 
hern  different.  —  Herbert  Spencer,  Inductions  of 
Biology,  pt.  ii.  ch.  ix. 

Organize,  v.  a.  Construct  so  as  that  one 
part  co-operates  with  another;  form  orga- 
nically. 

As  the  soul  doth  organize  the  body,  and  give  unto 
every  member  that  substance,  quantity,  and  shape, 
which  nature  seeth  most  expedient,  so  the  inward 
grace  of  sacraments  may  teach  what  serveth  best 
for  their  outward  form.  —  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

A  genial  and  cherishing  heat  so  acts  upon  the  fit 
and  obsequious  matter,  wherein  it  was  harboured,  as 
to  organise  KM\.  fashion  tlmt  disposed  matter  accord- 
ing to  the  exigencies  of  its  own  nature. — Boyle. 

'There  is  nobody  so  violent  against  railroads  as 
George,'  said  Lady  Marney;  '  I  can  not  tell  you  what 
he  does  not  do !  He  organized  the  whole  of  our 
division  against  the  Marhaiu  line!  ' — M.Disraeli, 
Sybil,  b.  ii.  ch.  xi. 

Organized,  part.  adj.  Formed,  or  con- 
structed, of  parts  co-operating  with  each 
other. 

The  identity  of  the  same  man  consists  in  a  par- 
ticipation of  the  same  continued  life,  by  constantly 
fleeting  particles  in  succession  vitally  united  to  the 
same  organized  body.— Locke. 

Organloft.  s.  Loft  where  the  organ  stands- 
Five  young  ladies,  who  are  of  no  small  fame  for 
their  great  severity  of  manners, . .  .  would  go  no 
where  with  their  lovers  but  to  an  organloft  in  a 
church,  where  they  had  a  cold  treat  and  soino  few 
opera  songs. — Tatler,  no.  61. 

As  good  luck  would  have  it  (Tom  always  said  he 
had  great  good  luck)  the  assistant  chanced  that  very 
afternoon  to  be  on  duty  by  himself,  with  no  one  in 
the  dusty  organloft  but  Tom :  so  while  he  played  Tom, 
helped  him  with  the  stops ;  and  finally,  the  service 
being  just  over,  Tom  took  the  organ  himself.  — 
Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  v. 

Organography.  s.  [Gr.  ypc'«j>io  =  I  describe.] 
Description  of  organs,  especially  in  Botany. 
Organography  [is]  a  term  usually  applied  to  an 
account  of  the  structure  of  plants.  It  comprises  all 
that  relates  to  the  various  forms  of  tissue  of  which 
plants  are  anatomically  constructed:  explains  the 
exact  organisation  of  all  those  parts  through  which 
the  vital  functions  are  performed;  and  teaches  the 
relation  which  one  part  bears  to  another,  with  the 
dependence  of  the  whole  upon  the  common  system. 
— Brands  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Litera- 
ture, and  Art. 

organpipe.  s.     Pipe  of  a  musical  organ. 

The  thunder, 

That  deep  and  dreadful  organpipe,  pronounced 
The  name  of  Prosper.      Shakespear,  Tempest,  iii.  3. 
Organy.  s.     [Lat.  origanum ;  A.S.  organe.] 
Marjoram;  Origan.      Obsolete. 

Organie  healeth  scabs. — Gerarde,  Herball,  p.  542  : 
,     1597. 

Organzine.  s.     [Fr.]     Thrown  silk. 

Still,  throughout  the  silk  districts  of  France,  the 
throwing  mills  are  generally  small,  not  many  of 
them  turning  off  more  than  a  thousand  pounds  of 
organzine  per  annum. —  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Orgasm,  s.  [Gr.  opya0/M£.]  Sudden  vehe- 
mence ;  turgescence. 

This  rupture  of  the  lungs,  and  consequent  spit- 
ting of  blood,  usually  arises  from  an  orgasm,  or  im- 
moderate motion  of  the  blood.— Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

By  means  of  the  curious  lodgement  and  inoscula- 
tion of  the  auditory  nerves,  the  orgasms  of  the 
spirits  should  be  allayed,  and  perturbations  of  the 
mind  quitted.— Derham. 

Orgeat,    s.     [Fr.]     Liquor  extracted  from 

barley  and  sweet  almonds. 
Orgies,  s.     [Lat.  orgia  ;  Gr.  opyia,  in  each 
case  plural.]    Mad  rites  of  Bacchus  ;  fran- 
tic revel. 

It  would  have  resembled  an  orgy  to  Bacchus. — 
Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of  some  Years'  Travels  into 
Africa  and  the  Great  Asia,  p.  118. 

These  are  nights 
Solemn  to  the  shining  rites 
Of  the  fairy  prince  and'knights, 
While  the  moon  their  orgies  lights.  B.  Jonson. 

She  feign'd  nocturnal  orgies;  left  my  bed, 
And,  mix'd  with  Trojnn  dames,  the  dances  led. 

Dry uen,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vi.  695. 
Orgillous.  adj.     [Fr.  orgueilleux.~\     Proud  ; 
haughty. 

From  isles  of  Greece 

The  princes  orgillous,  their  high  blood  chafed, 
Have  to  the  port  of  Athens  sent  their  ships. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  prologue. 

Orichaicu.  s.     [Lat.   orichalcum,  from   the 

Gr.  u/jof  =  mountain,   and   \U\KO^  =  brass. 
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Sometimes  improperly  written  aurichalc, 
as  if  it  were  connected  with  aurum,  gold.] 
Alloy  so  called  of  uncertain  constitution. 

Not  Bilbo  steel,  nor  brass  from  Corinth  fet, 
Nor  costly  orichnMi  from  strange  Phoenice, 
But  such  as  could  both  Phoebus'  arrows  ward, 
And  the  hailing  darts  of  heaven  beating  hard. 

Spenser,  Muiopotmos. 

A  massy  idol  of  auricalk  is  placed  upon  a  chariot 
with  eight  wheels  richly  gilded.— Sir  T.  Herbert, 
Relation  of  some  Years'  Travels  into  Africa  and 
the  Great  Asia,  p.  3 15. 

Oriel,  s.     [Lat.  oriolum.~\     See  extracts. 

Near  to  the  high  table  a  projecting,  or  bay  win- 
dow, termed  an  oriel,  was  introduced.  It  was  fully 
glazed,  frequently  containing  stained  glass  with  the 
arms  of  the  family  and  its  alliances.  Here  was  the 
standing  cupboard  which  contained  the  plain  and 
parcel  gilt  plate.— Gwilt,  Encyclopedia  of  Archi- 
tecture, §  415. 

The  derivation  of  the  term  [oriel]  is  unknown, 
and  its  original  meaning  involved  in  obscurity. 
Fuller  (Church  History,  b.  vi.  p.  2),  states  'that 
small  excursion  out  of  gentlemen's  halls,  in  Dorset- 
shire, is  commonly  called  an  oriel,'  and  Aubrey, 
(Misc.  28)  that  '  oriel  means  a  little  room  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  hall,  where  stands  a  square  or 
round  table;  perhaps  in  the  old  time  was  an  ora- 
tory. In  every  Gothic  hall  is  one,  vie.  at  Draycot.' 
In  the  present  day  the  word  is  applied  to  such  re- 
cesses, and  the  large  bay-windows,  by  which  they 
are  usually  characterized  are  also  termed  oriel- 
windows,  a  modern  extension  of  the  term ;  exter- 
nally the  projecting  bay-window  of  an  oriel  may 
either  rest  upon  the  ground,  as  is  usually  the  case 
with  those  that  are  appended  to  the  ancient  halls, 
or  it  may  be  supported  by  a  long  corbel  or  bracket, 
as  in  the  annexed  figure.— Glossary  of  Architecture. 

Oriency.  s.  Brightness  of  colour ;  strength 
of  colour. 

In  that  they  [angels]  are  sinless,  their  created 
power  is  in  its  pristine  vigour  and  oriency,  immacu- 
late.—  Waterhouse,  On  Fortescue,  p.  221. 

Black  and  thorny  plum  tree  is  of  the  deepest 
oriency.— Evelyn,  Sylva,  b.  iii.  ch.  iv.  §  12. 

Orient,  adj.  [Lat.  orient,  -entis,  pres.  part,  of 
orior  =  rise,  arise ;  from  the  rising  of  the 
sun.] 

1.  Rising  as  the  sun  ;  eastern  ;  oriental. 

Moon  that  now  meet'st  the  orient  sun,  now  fly'st 
With  the  fixed  stars.    Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  \.  175. 
When  fair  morn  orient  in  heaven  appeared. 

Ibid.  vi.  524. 

2.  Bright;  shining;  glittering;  gaudy;  spark- 
ling. 

The  liquid  drops  of  tears  that  you  have  shed, 
Shall  come  again  transform'd  to  orient  pearl; 
Advantaging  their  loan  with  interest, 
Oftentimes  double  gain  of  happiness. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iv.  4. 
We  have  spoken  of  the  cause  of  orient  colours  in 
birds :  which  is  by  the  fineness  of  the  strainer. — 
Bacon,  Natural  and  Expernnental  History. 

Morning  light 

More  orient  in  yon  western  cloud,  that  draws 
O'er  the  blue  firmament  a  radiant  white. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  204. 
In  thick  shelter  of  black  shades  imbower'd, 
FHe]  offers  to  each  weary  traveller 
His  orient  liquor  in  a  crystal  glass, 
To  quench  the  drouth  of  Phoebus.      Id.,  Comus,  63. 
The  chiefs  about  their  necks  the  scutcheons  wore, 
With  orient  pearls  andjewels  powder'd  o'er. 

Dry  den,  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  236. 

Orient.  *.  East;  the  part  where  the  sun 
first  appears. 

Such  schemes  as  these  were  usual  to  the  nations 
of  the  orient.— Mede,  Paraphrase  of  St.  Peter,  p.  22 : 
1642. 

The  greatest  and  best  built  city  throughout  the 
orient.  —  Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of  some  Years' 
Travels  into  Africa  and  the  Great  Asia,  p.  159. 

The  star  of  love,  or  the  sun,  makes  all  the  orient 
laugh.— T.  Warton,  History  of  English  Poetry,  iii. 
251. 
Oriental,  adj. 

1.  Eastern;  placed  in  the  east;  proceeding 
from  the  east. 

Your  ships  went  as  well  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules, 
as  to  Pequin  upon  the  oriental  seas,  as  far  as  to 
the  borders  of  the  east  Tartary.— Bacon,  New  At- 
lantis. 

Some  ascribing  hereto  the  generation  of  gold,  con- 
ceive the  bodies  to  receive  some  appropriate  influ- 
ence from  the  sun's  ascendent  and  oriental  radia- 
tions.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  Applied  to  gems.      Valuable  ;   precious  ; 
noble    (as  the   rising  sun) :    opposed    to 
Occidental,   which  applies  to  the  less 
valuable. 

Oriental,  s.  Inhabitant  of  the  eastern  parts 
of  the  world. 
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They  have  been  of  that  great  use  to  following 
ages,  as  to  be  imitated  by  the  Arabians  and  other 
orientals. — Grow. 

Orientalism,  s.  Idiom  of  the  eastern  lan- 
guages ;  eastern  mode  of  speech. 

Dragons  are  a  sure  mark  of  orientalism. — T.  War- 
ton,  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  i.  dissertation  i. 
sign.c. 

Scholars  unacquainted  with  Hebrew  will  receive 
pleasure  and  instruction  from  a  literal  version  of 
orientalisms  immediately  presented  to  their  eye, 
without  the  trouble  of  referring  to  a  servile  Latin 
translation.— Archbishop  Newcome,  Essay  on  the 
Translation  of  the  Bible,  p.  283. 

Orientalist,  s.  Inhabitant  of  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  world. 

According  to  the  received  notion  of  the  oriental- 
ists.—Bibliotheca  Biblica.  i.  51. 

Who  can  tell  how  far  th«  orientalists  were  wont 
to  adorn  their  parables  ?— Peters,  On  Job,  p.  123. 

Orientality.  s.     State  of  being  oriental. 

His  revolution  being  regular,  it  hath  no  efficacy 
peculiar  from  its  orientality,  but  equally  disperseth 
his  beams.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

Orientation,  s.     Reference  to  the  east. 

In  this  and  the  following  chapters  the  expression 
'  East  End '  is  generally  used  as  if  synonymous  with 
Altar  end.  On  this  side  of  the  Alps  such  an  expres- 
sion would  be  always  correct ;  it  is  so  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  in  such  German  cities  as  Milan  or  Verona, 
but  is  correct  only  by  accident  in  such  as  Pisa,  Fer- 
rara,  Bologna,  or  any  of  the  cities  of  the  south  where 
the  Gothic  races  did  not  entirely  supersede  the  ori- 
ginal population :  but  as  without  very  large  detailed 
plans  of  the  towns  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  this, 
the  expression  has  been  allowed  to  stand.  The 
orientation  of  churches,  by  turning  their  altars  to- 
wards the  east,  is  wholly  a  peculiarity  of  the  North- 
ern or  Gothic  races;  the  Italians  never  knew  or 
practised  it. — Fergusson,  Illustrated  Handbook  of 
Architecture,  p.  517,  note :  1855. 

Orifice,  s.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  orificium.']  Any 
opening  or  perforation. 

The  prince  of  Orange,  in  his  first  hurt  by  the 
Spanish  boy,  could  find  no  means  to  stanch  the 
blood,  but  was  fain  to  have  the  orifice  of  the  wound 
stopped  by  men's  thumbs,  succeeding  one  another 
for  the  space  of  two  days. — Bacon. 
Their  mouths 

With  hideous  orifice  gaped  on  us  wide, 
Portending  hollow  truce. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  576. 

JEtna,  was  bored  through  the  top  with  a  monstrous 
orifice. — Addison,  Guardian. 

Blood-letting,  Hippocrates  saith,  should  be  done 
with  broad  lancets  or  swords,  in  order  to  make  a 
large  orifice  by  stabbing  or  pertusion. — Arbuthnot, 
Tables  of  ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

Besides  this  coincidence,  two  general  facts  have 
been  put  forward,  as  surer  interpreters  of  endo- 
cardia! murmurs,  in  giving  them  a  more  exact 
meaning,  and  assigning  them  to  the  particular  ori- 
fice from  which  they  proceed. — Dr.  P.  M.  Latham, 
Lectures  on  certain  Subjects  connected  with  Cli- 
nical Medicine,  lect.  ii. 

Oriflamme.  s.  [N.Fr.  orifiamme.']  Golden 
standard  of  France ;  standard  generally. 

Yet  holy  Lewis  with  his  Frenchmen  strook 
Into  the  Pagans  such  deep  fright,  that  they, 
At  his  illustrious  oriflambe's  look, 
Unto  his  victories  gave  willing  way. 

Beaumont,  Psyche,  p.  277  :  1651. 

I  don't  think  an  able  man  necessarily  an  angel ; 
but  I  think  if  his  heart  match  his  head,  and  both 
proceed  in  the  Great  March  under  the  divine  Ori- 
Jlamme,  he  goes  as  near  to  the  angel  as  humanity 
will  permit. — Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  viii.  ch.i. 

And  be  your  orifiamme  to-day  the  helmet  of 
Navarre.  Macaulay. 

On  each  side  of  the  bishop,  on  a  donkey,  was  one 
of  his  little  sons,  asdemure  and  earnest  as  if  he  were 
handling  his  file.  A  flowing  standard  of  silk,  in- 
scribed with  the  Charter,  and  which  had  been  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  delegate,  was  borne  before  him 
like  the  orifiamme. — B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  vi.  ch.  vi. 

The  orifiamme  was  the  ancient  royal  standard  of 
France.  It  was  the  banner  of  the  abbey  of  St. 
Denis,  which  was  presented  by  the  abbot  to  the 
lord-protector  of  the  convent  whenever  engaged  in 
the  field  on  its  behalf.  This  protectorship  was  at- 
tached to  the  countship  of  Vexin ;  and  when  that 
county  was  added  to  the  possessions  of  the  crown 
by  Philip  I.,  this  banner,  which  he  bore  in  conse- 
quence, became  in  time  the  great  standard  of  the 
monarchy.  By  some  it  is  said  to  have  been  lost  at 
Agincourt ;  but,  according  to  others,  its  last  display 
in  the  field  was  in  the  reign  of  Charles  VII.  Its  de- 
rivation is  uncertain:  according  to  some,  'quasi 
auri  flamma.'  According  to  count  de  Gebelin,  the 
last  syllable  is  the  same  with  '  fanou.'  Felibien  says 
it  was  still  to  be  seen,  in  1535,  in  an  abbey,  almost 
devoured  by  moths.— Brands  and  Cox,  Dictionary 
of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Origan,   s.      [Fr.  ;    Lat.   origanum.]      Mar- 
joram; organy.     Obsolete. 
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I  chanced  to  see  her  in  her  proper  hue, 
Bathing  herself  in  origan  and  thyme. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Origin,  s.   [Lat.  origo,  originis ;  Fr.  origine.~] 
Beginning ;  first  existence. 

The  sacred  historian  only  treats  of  the  origins  of 
terrestrial  animals.— Bentley,  Sermons. 

Nature,  which  contemns  its  origin, 
Cannot  be  border'd  certain  in  itself. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  2. 
These  great  orbs,  thus  radically  bright, 
Primitive  founts,  and  origins  of  light. 

Prior,  Solomon,  i.  528. 

Original,  adj.    Primitive;  pristine;  first. 

The  original  question  was,  whether  God  hath  for- 
bidden the  giving  any  worship  to  himself  by  an 
image  ? — Bishop  Stillinafleet. 

Had  Adam  obeyed  God,  his  original  perfection, 
the  knowledge  and  ability  God  at  first  gave  him, 
would  still  have  continued. — Archbishop  Wake, 
Preparation  for  Death. 

You  still,  fair  mother,  in  your  offspring  trace 
The  stock  of  beauty  destin'd  for  the  race ; 
Kind  nature,  forming  them,  the  pattern  took 
From  heaven's  first  work,  and  Eve's  original  look. 

Prior,  Epistles,  To  the  Lady  Dursley. 
Original,  s. 

1.  Fountain;  source;  that  which  gives  be- 
ginning or  existence. 

If  any  station  upon  earth  be  honourable  theirs 
was  -,  and  their  posterity  therefore  have  no  reason  to 
blush  at  the  memory  of  such  an  original.— Bishop 
A  tterbury. 

Some  philosophers  have  placed  the  original  of 
power  in  admiration,  either  of  surpassing  form, 
great  valour,  or  superior  understanding.— Sir  W. 
Davenant. 

Original  of  beings !  pow'r  divine ! 
fiince  that  I  live  and  that  I  think,  is  thine. 

Prior,  Solomon,  iii.  885. 

2.  First  copy;  archetype;  that  from  which 
anything  is  transcribed  or  translated. 

Compare  this  translation  with  the  original,  the 
three  first  stanzas  are  rendered  almost  word  for 
•word,  not  only  with  the  same  elegance,  but  with 
the  same  turn  of  expression. — Addison. 

External  material  things,  as  the  objects  of  sensa- 
tion ;  and  the  operations  of  our  minds  within,  as 
the  objects  of  reflection;  are  the  only  originals 
from  whence  all  our  ideas  take  their  beginnings.— 

'Affection,'  said  the  old  man,  'will  expend  itself 
on  the  living  originals.'— Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzle- 
wit, ch.  x. 

The  taste  now  was  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Avenels ; 
and,  truth  to  say,  no  taste  could  be  worse. . . .  All 
kinds  of  colours  in  the  room,  and  all  at  war  with  each 
other.  Very  bad  copies  of  the  best-known  pictures 
in  the  world,  in  the  most  gaudy  frames,  and  impu- 
dently labelled  by  the  names  of  their  murdered  ori- 
ginals—' Raffaele,'  '  Corregio,'  '  Titian,'  '  Sebastian 
del  Piombo.'  Nevertheless,  there  had  been  plenty 
of  money  spent,  and  there  was  plenty  to  show  for 
it.— Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  x.  ch.  xix. 

3.  Derivation ;  descent. 

They,   like  the  seed  from  which  they  sprung, 

accurst. 

Against  the  gods  immortal  hatred  nurst ; 
An  impious,  arrogant,  and  cruel  brood, 
Expressing  their  original  from  blood. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  The 
Giants'  War. 

Originality,  s.     Quality  or  state  of  being 

original. 

Here  also  hangs  the  celebrated  Madonna  del  Pesce 
of  Raphael,  one  of  the  most  valuable  pictures  in  the 
world.  I  do  not  know  how  Amiconi  came  to  doubt 
of  its  originality. — Swinburne,  Travels  through 
Spain,  letter  xliii. 

The  owners  really  believed  these  pictures  to  be 
original,  and  among  the  best  of  the  respective  mas- 
ters, to  whom  they  were  attributed ;  and  it  would 
have  been  the  highest  affront  to  have  expressed  a 
doubt  of  their  originality— Gough. 

Shirley  has  no  originality,  no  force  in  conceiving 
or  delineating  character,  little  of  pathos,  and  less, 
perhaps,  of  wit ;  his  dramas  produce  no  deep  im- 
pression in  reading,  and  of  course  can  leave  none  in 
the  memory.  But  his  mind  was  poetical :  his  better 
characters,  especially  females,  express  pure  thoughts 
in  pure  language ;  he  is  never  tumid  or  affected,  and 
seldom  obscure ;  the  incidents  succeed  rapidly ;  the 
personages  are  numerous,  and  there  is  a  general  ani- 
mation in  the  scenes,  which  causes  us  to  read  him 
with  some  pleasure. — Hallam,  Introduction  to  the 
Literature  of  Europe  during  the  fifteenth,  six- 
teenth, and  seventeenth  Centuries. 

Originally,  adv. 

].  Primarily  ;  with  regard  to  the  first  cause; 
from  the  beginning. 

A  very  great  difference  between  a  king  that  hold- 
eth  his  crown  by  a  willing  act  of  estates,  and  one 
that  holdeth  it  originally  by  the  law  of  nature  and 
descent  of  blood. — Bacon. 

As  God  is  originally  holy  in  himself,  so  he  might 
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communicate  his  sanctity  to  the  sons  of  men,  whom 
he  intended  to  bring  into  the  fruition  of  himself.— 
Bishop  Pearson. 

A  present  blessing  upon  our  fasts,  is  neither  ori- 
ginally due  from  God's  justice,  nor  becomes  due  to 
us  from  his  veracity. — Bishop  Smalridge,  Sermons. 

2.  At  first. 

The  metallick  and  mineral  matter  found  in  the 
perpendicular  intervals  of  the  strata,  was  originally, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  deluge,  lodged  in  the  bodies 
of  those  strata.—  Woodward,  Essay  towards  a  Na- 
tural History  of  the  Earth. 

3.  As  the  first  author. 

For  what  originally  others  writ, 
May  be  so  well  disguised  and  so  improved, 
That  with  some  justice  it  may  pass  for  yours. 

Lord  Roscommon. 

Originary.  adj. 

1.  Productive  ;  causing  existence. 

The  production  of  animals  in  the  originary  way, 
requires  a  certain  degree  of  warmth,  which  proceeds 
from  the  sun's  influence.— Cliey ne,  Philosophical 
Principles. 

2.  Primitive ;  that  which  was  the  first  state. 

Remember  I  am  built  of  clay,  and  must 
Resolve  to  my  originary  dust. 

Sandys,  Paraphrase  of  the  Book  of  Job. 

Originate,  v.  a.     Bring  into  existence. 

The  holy  story  originates  skill  and  knowledge  of 
arts  from  God..—  Waterhouse,  Apology  for  Learn- 
ing, p.  9 ;  1653. 
Originate,  v.  n.     Take  existence. 

I  consider  the  address  ...  as  originating  in  the 
principles  of  the  sermon.— Burke,  Refactions  on  the 
Revolution  in  France. 

Among  the  middle  classes  of  society  to  this  day, 
we  may  observe  that  certain  family  proverbs  are 

traditionally  preserved This  may  be  perceived 

in  many  of  the  mottoes  of  our  old  nobility,  which 
seem  to  have  originated  in  some  habitual  proverb 
of  the  founder  of  the  family.—/.  Disraeli,  Curiosi- 
ties of  Literature,  Philosophy  of  Proverbs. 

Origination,  s. 

1 .  Act  or  mode  of  bringing  into  existence  ; 
first  production. 

The  tradition  of  the  origination  of  mankind  seems 
to  be  universal ;  but  the  particular  methods  of  that 
origination  excogitated  by  the  heathen,  were  parti- 
cular.— Sir  M.  Hale,  Origination  of  Mankind. 

This  eruca  is  propagated  by  animal  parents,  to 
wit,  butterflies,  after  the  common  origination  of  all 
caterpillars.— Ray. 

Descartes  first  introduced  the  fancy  of  making  a 
world,  and  deducing  the  origination  of  the  universe 
from  mechanical  principles. — Keil. 

2.  Descent  from  a  primitive. 

The  Greek  word  used  by  the  apostles  to  express 
the  church,  signifieth,  a  calling  forth,  if  we  look 
upon  the  origination. — Bishop  Pearson. 
Originator,  s.     One  who  originates. 

There  were  many  powerful  reasons  for  Jonas 
Chuzzlewit  being  strongly  preppssessed  in  favour  of 
the  scheme  which  its  great  originator  had  so  boldly 
laid  open  to  him.  —  Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit, 
ch.  xxviii. 

Oriole,  s.    Bird  (a  rare  visitor,  rather  than 
a  native  in  Britain)  so  called;    Oriolus 

galbula. 

Like  the  Ring  Ouzel,  though  much  more  rare,  the 
Golden  Oriole  is  also  a  summer  visitor  to  Britain, 
an  occasional  straggler  being  now  and  then  ob- 
tained, but  always  between  spring  and  autumn. 
This  bird  makes  its  annual  visit  to  the  European 
continent  from  the  countries  south  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  the  month  of  April,  and  returns  in  Septem- 
ber. It  is  in  April  that  a  specimen  is  sometimes 
obtained  on  our  southern  coast;  and  from  those 
that  pass  over  France  and  Germany  in  a  north- 
western direction,  an  example  is  occasionally  pro- 
cured in  the  maritime  counties  of  our  eastern  coast. 
— Yarrell,  History  of  British  Birds. 

Orion,  s.    [Lat.]     One  of  the  constellations 
of  the  southern  hemisphere. 

When  with  fierce  winds  Orion  arm'd 
Hath  vex'd  the  Red-sea  coast. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  305. 

Orison,  s.    Prayer;  supplication. 

Nymph,  in  thy  orisons 
Be  all  my  sins  remember'd. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 
Alas !  your  too  much  love  and  care  of  me 
Are  heavy  orisons  'gainst  this  poor  wretch. 

Id.,  Henry  V.  ii.  2. 

He  went  into  St.  Paul's  church,  where  he  had 
orisons  and  Te  Deum  sung.— Bacon,  History  of  the 
Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

My  wakeful  lay  shall  knock 
At  the  oriental  gates,  and  duly  mock 
The  early  lark's  shrill  orisons,  to  be 
An  anthem  at  the  day's  nativity.  Crashaw. 

Lowly  they  bow'd,  adoring,  and  began 
Their  orisons,  each  morning  duly  paid. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  144. 
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With  accent  on  the  second  syllable. 

So  went  he  on  with  his  orisons, 
Which,  if  you  mark  them  well,  were  wise  ones. 

Cotton, 
Orlop,  s.     [Dutch,  overloop.']     Middle  deck. 

A  small  ship  of  the  king's,  called  the  Pensie,  was 
assailed  by  the  Lyon,  a  principal  ship  of  Scotland ; 
wherein  the  Pensie  so  applied  her  shot,  that  the 
Ly oil's  oreloop  was  broken,  her  sails  and  tackling; 
torn  ;  and  lastly,  she  was  boarded  and  taken.— Sir 
J.  Hayward. 

Orlop  [is]  the  lower  but  temporary  deck  in  a  ship 
of  war;  whereon  the  cables  are  usually  coiled,  the 
sails  deposited,  and  the  several  officer's  store-rooms. 
Small  ships  have  a  kind  of  platform  in  midships, 
which  is  also  called  orlop,  and  is  chiefly  for  the  use 
of  the  cables.— Falconer,  Nautical  Dictionary. 
(Burney.) 

The  magazines,  bread-room,  and  certain  store- 
rooms are  on  the  orlop  deck.  It  is  also  below  the 
water-line,  and  is  consequently  a  safe  place  for 
surgical  operations  during  action. — Brande  and  Cox, 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Ormolu,  s.     [Fr.]     See  extract. 

Ormolu  is  a  brass  in  which  there  is  less  zinc  and 
more  copper  than  in  the  ordinary  brass ;  the  object 
being  to  obtain  a  nearer  imitation  of  gold. ...  In 
many  of  its  applications  the  colour  is  heightened  by 
means  of  a  gold  lacquer.—  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Ornament,  s.     [Lat.  ornamentum ;    Fr.  or- 
nement.~] 

1.  Embellishment ;  decoration. 

So  may  the  outward  shows  be  least  themselves ; 
The  world  is  still  deceived  with  ornament. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

2.  Something  that  embellishes. 

Ivorie,  wrought  in  ornaments  to  decke  the  cheekes 
of  horse.  Chapman. 

Tarchon,  the  Tuscan  chief  to  me  has  sent 
Their  crown,  and  every  regal  ornament. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  viii.  665. 
No  circumstances  of  life  can  place  a  man  so  far 
below  the  notice  of  the  world,  but  that  his  virtues 
or  vices  will  render  him,  in  some  degree,  an  orna- 
ment or  disgrace  to  his  profession. — Rogers. 

3.  Honour ;  that  which  confers  dignity. 

They  are  abused  and  injured,  and  betrayed  from, 
their  only  perfection,  whenever  they  are  taught  that 
any  thing  is  an  ornament  in  them,  that  is  not  an 
ornament  in  the  wisest  amongst  mankind.— Law. 

The  persons  of  different  qualities  in  both  sexes  are 
indeed  allowed  their  different  ornaments;  but  these 
are  by  no  means  costly,  being  rather  designed  as 
marks  of  distinction  than  to  make  a  figure.— Addi- 
son,  Travels  in  Italy. 

Ornament,     v.    a.        Embellish  ;     bedeck  ; 
adorn. 

Those  august  towers  of  St.  James's,  which,  though 
neither  seemly  nor  sublime,  yet  ornament  the  place 
where  the  balances  are  preserved,  which  weigh  out 
liberty  and  property  to  the  nations  all  abroad. — 
Bishop  Warburton,  Letters  to  Hurd,  letter  Ix. 
Ornamental,  adj.      Serving  to  decoration  ; 
giving  embellishment. 

Some  think  it  most  ornamental  to  wear  their  brace- 
lets on  their  wrists,  others  about  their  ankles.— Sir 
T.  Browne. 

If  the  kind  be  capable  of  more  perfection,  though 
rather  in  the  ornamental  parts  of  it  than  the  essen- 
tial, what  rules  of  morality  or  respect  have  I  broken 
in  naming  the  defects,  that  they  may  hereafter  be 
amended  ? — Dryden. 

Even  the  heathens  have  esteemed  this  variety  not 
only  ornamental  to  the  earth,  but  a  proof  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  Creator. — Woodward,  Essay  towards 
a  Natural  History  of  the  Earth. 

'  You  see,'  said  Martin,  leaning  his  chin  upon  his 
hand,  and  looking  at  the  lire, '  ornamental  architec- 
ture applied  to  domestic  purposes  can  hardly  fail 
to  be  in  great  request  in  that  country ;  for  men  are 
constantly  changing  their  residences  there,  and 
moving  further  off;  and  it's  clear  they  must  have 
houses  to  live  in.'— Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit, 
ch.  xiii. 

Ornamentation,  s.    Decoration;  embellish- 
ment. 

The  part  on  the  right  is  a  correct  representation 
of  the  panelled  style  of  ornamentation  recently  dis- 
covered at  Khorsabad  and  elsewhere. — Fergusson, 
Illustrated  Handbook  of  Architecture. 

In  the  fine  arts,  there  are  styles  of  ornament,  as 
there  are  styles  of  architecture,  and  there  are  varie- 
ties of  styles.  Every  style  has  a  certain  class  of 
characteristic  elements,  from  which  the  period  of  a 
work  of  art  can  be  ascertained :  a  variety  of  a  style 
is  a  scheme  of  ornamentation,  in  which  some  only 
of  the  characteristic  elements  of  the  style  have  been 
introduced  and  made  prominent.  The  great  his- 
toric styles  of  ornament,  omitting  barbaric  art, 
may,  by  careful  analysis,  be  reduced  to  nine :  the 
Egyptian,  the  Greek,  and  the  Roman — ancient ;  the 
Byzantine,  the  Saracenic,  and  the  Gothic— medisevaj ; 
the  Renaissance,  the  Cinquecento,  and  the  Louis 
Quatorze— modern.  As  varieties  or  substyles,  may 
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be  mentioned ;  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian,  or 
the  Echinus,  Voluted-Echinus,  and  the  Acanthus 
orders ;  the  Romanesque,  Lombard,  Norman,  Siculo- 
Norman  ;  Early  English,  Geometrical,  Perpendicu- 
lar, Tudor,  Elizabethan,  Louis  Quinze,  and  the 
Rococo.— Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 

Ornate,  adj.      [Lat.  ornatus,  pass.  part,  of 
orno  =  adorn.]    Bedecked  ;  decorated ;  fine. 

Not  in  rude  and  old  language,  but  in  polyshed  and 
ornate  terms. — Preface  to  the  Boke  of  Eneydos, 
Caxton:  14HO. 

Men  . . .  ornate  with  virtue  and  wisdom. — Sir  T. 
Eh/of,  The  Governour,  p.  12. 

A  graceful  and  ornate  rhetorick,  taught  out  of  the 
rule  of  Plato. — Milton,  Tractate  on  Education. 

What  thing  of  sea  or  land, 
Female  of  sex  it  seems, 
That  so  bedeck 'd,  ornate,  and  gay, 
Comes  this  way  sailing? 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  710. 
Ornate,  v.  a.     Adorn  ;  garnish. 

This  is  the  exposition  of  the  noble  philosopher; 
which  I  have  written,  principally  to  the  intent  to 
ornate  our  language  with  using  wordes  in  their  pro- 
per signification.— /Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour, 
p.  200. 

Ornately,  adv.  In  an  ornate  manner ; 
with  decoration  ;  with  embellishment. 

With  proper  captations  of  benevolence 
Ornately  pollyshed  after  your  facultie. 

Skelton,  Poems,  p.  35. 

To  utter  the  mind  aptly,  distinctly,  and  ornately, 
is  a  gift  given  to  very  K/w.—Sherrye,  Figures  of 
Grammar  and  Rhetorick,  fol.  ii. :  1555. 
Ornature.  s.     Decoration. 

His  noble  purpose  was  this :  to  save  precious 
monumentes  of  auncient  writers,  which  is  a  most 
worthy  worke ;  and  so  to  bring  them  from  dark- 
nesse  to  a  lyvely  light,  to  the  notable  fame  and  orna- 
ture  of  this  land.— Bale,  Leland's  New  Year's  Gift : 
1549. 
A  mushroom  for  all  your  other  ornatures. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster. 

Ornithological,   adj.     Connected  with,  re- 
lating: to,  constituted  by,  ornithology. 
(For  example  see  under  Or  nithology!) 
Ornithologist,  s.     One  who  understands  the 
nature  of  birds  ;  a  describer  of  birds. 

Soon  after  51.  Adanspn's  Voyage  to  Senegal.  Mr. 
Collinson  first,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions, and 
after  him  the  most  eminent  ornithologists  in  Europe, 
seem  to  have  considered  this  traveller's  having 
caught  four  European  swallows,  on  the  6th  of  Octo- 
ber, not  far  from  the  African  coast,  as  a  decisive 
proof  that  the  common  swallows,  when  they  disap- 
pear in  Europe,  make  for  Africa  during  the  winter, 
and  return  again  to  us  in  the  spring. — Barrington, 
Essays,  iv. 

Ornithology,  s.  [Gr.  opvie,  6pvi9oQ  -  bird  + 
Xoyot,-  =  word,  discourse,  doctrine,  principle.] 
Department  of  natural  history  which  treats 
of  birds. 

The  subdivision  of  the  class  of  birds  is  by  no 
means  so  clearly  indicated  by  either  external  or  ana- 
tomical characters  as  that  of  mammals,  and  the 
systems  of  ornithology  present,  in  consequence, 

freater  discrepancy  than  the  mammalogical  systems. 
t  is  not  without  interest  to  observe  that  if  condi- 
tions of  the  procreative  function  be  taken  as  guides 
to  the  primary  division  of  the  class,  such  division 
will  present  the  binary  character,  as  in  the  class  of 
mammals  and  of  reptiles;  for  example,  birds  may 
be  divided  into  two  great  groups,  in  one  of  which 
the  young  are  able  to  run  about  or  swim  and  pro- 
vide food  for  themselves  the  moment  they  quit  the 
shell;  while  in  the  other  the  young  are  excluded 
feeble,  naked,  blind,  and  dependent  on  their  parents 
for  support.  The  species  comprised  in  the  first  of 
these  groups  have  been  termed  Aves  Praecoces ;  those 
of  the  second  Aves  Altrices. . . .  Sundewall's  orni- 
thological system  has  four  primary  groups  or  co- 
horts.— Owen,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Ornithorhyncus.     See  Platypus. 

Orp.  v.  a.  [  ?  ]  ?  Gild  :  (so  explained  by 
Bailey). 

He  was  rensonable  of  speech,  well-lettered,  and 
orped,  and  also  noble  in  knighthood,  wyse  in  coun- 
sayl,  and  dredde  to  much  destenyse.— Fabian,  vol.  i. 
ch.  xxxv.  (Rich.) 

Orphan,  s.  [Gr.  op^avoc.]  Child  who  has 
lost  father  or  mother,  or  both. 

Poor  orphan  in  the  wide  world  scattered, 
As  budding  branch  rent  from  the  native  tree, 
And  thrown  forth  until  it  be  withered : 
Such  is  the  state  of  man.  Spenser. 

Who  can  be  bound  by  any  solemn  vow  . . . 
To  reave  the  orphan  of  his  patrimony, 
To  wring  the  widow  from  her  custom'd  right, 
And  have  no  other  reason  for  his  wrong. 
But  that  he  was  bound  by  a  solemn  oath  ? 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  v.  1. 
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Sad  widows,  by  thee  rifled,  weep  in  vain, 
And  ruin'd  orphans  of  thy  rapes  complain.  Sandys. 

The  sea  with  spoils  his  angry  bullets  strow, 
Widows  and  orphan*  making  as  they  go.       Waller. 

Pity,  with  a  parent's  mind, 
This  helpless  orphan  whom  thou  leav'st  behind. 
,  Dryden. 

Orphan,  adj.     Bereft  of  parents. 

This  king,  left  orphan  both  of  father  and  mother, 
found  his  estate,  when  he  came  to  age,  so  disjointed 
even  in  the  noblest  and  strongest  limbs  of  govern- 
ment, that  the  name  of  a  king  was  grown  odious. — 
Sir  P.  Sidney. 

orphanag-e.  s.  State  of  an  orphan :  (used 
adjectivally  in  the  extract). 

In  London,  the  share  of  the  children  (or  orphan- 
age part)  is  not  fully  vested  in  them  till  the  a«e  of 
twenty-one,  before  which  they  cannot  dispose  of  it 
by  testament.  —  Sir  W.  Blacks/one,  Commentaries 
on  tlie  Laws  of  England,  b.  ii.  ch.  xxxii.  (Rich.) 
Orphaned,  adj.  Bereft  of  parents  or  friends. 

So  wept  Lorenzo  fair  Clarissa's  fate ; 
Who  gave  that  angel  boy,  on  whom  he  doats, 
And  died  to  give  him,  orphan'd  in  his  birth. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  v. 
For  this  orphaned  world  the  Holy  Spirit  made  the 
like  charitable  provision.  —  Warburton,  Sermons. 
Orphanet.  s.     Little  orphan.    Rare. 

Calling  her  maids  this  orphanet  to  see, 
Much  did  she  joy  an  innocent  forsaken 
By  her  from  peril  privileged  might  be. 

Drayton,  Moses,  b.  i.  (Rich.) 

Orpharion.  s.  [see  Orphic.]  Musical  in- 
strument so  called,  akin  to  the  guitar.  See 
Pandore. 

Set  the  cornet  with  the  lute, 
The  orpharion  to  the  flute, 
Tuning  the  tabor  and  pipe  to  the  sweet  violins. 

Drayton,  Eclogues,  iii.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
If  I  forget  to  praise  our  oaten  pipes, 
Such  music  to  the  Muses  all-procuring, 
That  some  learn'd  eares  preferr'd  it  have  before 
Both  orpharyon,  viol,  lute,  bandore. 
Harington,  Epigrams,  iv.  91.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
The  orpharion  is  strung  with  more  strings  than 
the  lute,  and  hath  also  more  frets  or  stops:  and 
whereas  the  lute  is  strung  with  gut-stringes,  the 
orpharion  is  strung   with  wire-stringes.  —  Sir  J. 
Hawkins,  History  of  Music.    (Nares  by  H.  &  W.) 
Orphelin.  s.     [Fr.]      Orphan.    Rare. 

But  come  not  before  I  send  Artemas  or  Tichic'us 
to  thee,  to  be  tltere  for  thee  in  my  steade,  least  they 
departing  should  leave  Crete  destitute,  and,  as  it 
were,  an  orpheline.—  Udal,  Titus,  ch.  iii.  (Rich.) 
Spelt  with  a. 

And  yet  the  dolour  was  not  onely  hys,  for  the 
ladyes  souned  for  the  deathes  of  theyr  husbarides, 
and  orphalines  wepte,  and  rent  theyr  heares  for  the 
loss  of  theyr  parents.— Hall,  Chronicle,  Henry  V.. 
anno  3.  (Rich.) 

Orphic,  adj.  [Gr.  'OpfiKoc,  from  Orpheus.] 
Musical. 

Language  is  a  perpetual  orphic  song, 
Which  rules  with  Daedal  harmony  a  throng 
Of  thoughts  and  forms,  which  else  senseless  and 

shapeless  were. 

f  Shelley,  Prometheus  Unbound. 

Orpiment.  *.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  auripigmentum  = 
gold -pigment.]  Native  tersulphide  of  ar- 
senic ;  the  colour  called  king's  yellow. 

For  the  golden  colour,  it  may  be  made  by  some 
small  mixture  of  orpiment,  such  as  they  use  to  brass 
in  the  yellow  alchymy :  it  will  easily  recover  that 
which  the  iron  loseth.— Bacon. 

Native  orpiment  (the  Auripigmentum  of  the 
ancients)  is  of  a  bright  lemon  or  golden  colour.  It 
is  generally  massive  and  lamellar.  It  occurs  both  in 
primitive  and  secondary  rocks  in  Suabia,  Hungary, 
China,  and  South  America. . . .  Braconnot  has  em- 
ployed an  ammoniacal  of  orpiment  as  a  dye  stuff; 
the  process  he  recommends  is  as  follows :— first  part 
of  sulphur,  second,  white  of  arsenic,  and  five  of 
pearlash,  are  to  be  fused  in  a  crucible  at  a  heat  a 
little  below  redness  ;  a  yellow  mass  results,  which  is 
to  be  dissolved  in  hot  water  and  filtered ;  the  filtered 
solution,  diluted  with  water,  is  to  be  treated  with 
weak  sulphuric  acid,  and  will  give  a  fine  yellow  pre- 
cipitate, which  easily  dissolves  in  ammonia,  forming 
a  solution  at  first  yellow,  but  becoming  colourless 
on  adding  more  ammonia.  This  colour  is  very  per- 
manent, but  soap  impairs  it Orpiment  is  also 

the  basis  of  the  pigment  called  king's  yellow.  — 
Brande,  Manual  of  Chemistry,  vol.  i.  p.  927  :  1848. 

When  artificially  prepared,  it  is  in  the  form  of  a 
yellow-coloured  powder,  but  it  is  found  native  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  particularly  in  Bohemia, 
Turkey,  China,  and  Ava.  It  is  exported  from  the 
last  two  in  considerable  quantities,  and  is  known  in 
the  East  by  the  name  of  Hartal.  Native  orpiment 
is  composed  of  thin  plates  of  a  lively  gold  colour, 
intermixed  with  pieces  of  a  vermilion  red  of  a  slaty 
foliaceous  texture,  flexible,  soft  to  the  touch  like 
talc,  and  sparkling  when  broken.  Specific  gravity 
3'45.  The  inferior  kinds  are  of  a  dead  yellow,  inclin- 
ing to  green,  and  want  the  bright  .appearance  of  the 
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best  specimens.    Its  principal  use  is  as  a  colouring 
drug  among  painters,  bookbinders,  &c. — M'Culloch, 
Dictionary  of  Commerce. 
Orpin,  s. 

1.  Colour  so  called. 

2.  Native  plant  so  called;  Sedum  telephium. 

The  Spanish  orpyne  sendeth  forth  round  stalkes, 
thicke,  slippery,  having,  as  it  were,  little  joints, 
somewhat  red  now  and  then,  about  the  root.  .  . . 
The  second,  which  is  our  common  orpyne,  doth 
likewise  rise  up  with  very  many  round  stalkes  that 
are  smooth,  but  not  jointed  at  all. ...  Of  the  smaller 
orpyns,  the  orpyn  with  purple  floures  is  lower 
and  lesser  than  the  common  orpyn. . .  .  This  second 
orpyn  ...  we  may  call  it  in  English  orpyn,  ever- 
lasting or  never-dying  orpyn. .  . .  Clusius  received 
the  seeds  of  this  [a  third  species  of  the  smaller 
orpines']  from  Ferrat.  Imperato  of  Naples,  under 
the  name  of  Telephium  legitimum.  .  .  .  The  first 
growes  not  in  England ;  the  second  florishes  in 
my  garden ;  the  third  is  a  stranger  to  us. ...  The 
second  kinde  of  orpyne  is  called  in  shops  Crassula, 
...  in  English  orpyne ;  also  libloug  and  livelong. — 
Gerar(le,Herball,j>.5\9:  1633. 

Cool  violets,  and  orpine  growing  still : 
Embathed  balm,  and  cheerful  galinpale.      Spenser. 

Orpine  . . .  gold  pigment,  a  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  a 
name  given  in  old  works  to  certain  yellow-flowered 
species  of  the  genus,  but  perversely  enough  trans- 
ferred of  late  to  almost  the  only  European  one 
which  has  pink  flowers.— Dr.  Prior,  Popular  Names 
of  British  Plants. 

Orrery,  s.  Instrument  which  by  many  com- 
plicated movements  represents  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bodies.  It  was  first 
made  by  Mr.  Rowley,  a  mathematician 
born  at  Litchfield,  and  so  named  from  his 
patron  the  earl  of  Orrery  :  by  one  or  other 
of  this  family  almost  every  art  has  been 
encouraged  or  improved.  (The  foregoing 
definition  is  given  as  it  stands  in  Johnson.) 

Orrery,  an  astronomical  machine  for  represent- 
ing the  motions  and  appearances  of  the  heavenly 
bodies;  and  hence  often  called  planetarium.  The 
reason  of  the  name  Orrery  is  as  follows : — Mr.  Row- 
ley, a  mathematical  instrument  maker,  having  got 
one  from  Mr.  George  Graham,  the  original  inventor, 
to  be  sent  on  board  a  ship  with  some  of  his  own 
instruments,  he  copied  it,  and  made  the  first  for  the 
Earl  of  Orrery ;  Sir  Richard  Steel,  who  knew  nothing 
of  Mr.  Graham's  invention,  thinking  to  do  justice 
to  the  first  encourager,  as  well  as  to  the  inventor  of 
such  a  curious  instrument,  called  it  an  Orrery,  and 
gave  Rowley  the  praise  which  was  due  to  Mr.Graharn. 
— Falconer,  Nautical  Dictionary.  (Burney.) 

As  to  getting  correct  notions  on  the  subject  by 
drawing  circles  on  paper,  or  still  worse,  from  those 
very  childish  toys  called  orreries,  it  is  out  of  the 
question. — Sir  «/.  Herschell,  Astronomy,  in  Lard- 
Heir's  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia,  p.  287. 

Orris.  *.  [Iris.]  Cosmetic  powder  so  called  : 
(generally  in  combination,  i.e.  followed  by 
roof).  See  extracts. 

The  nature  of  the  orris  root  is  almost  singular; 
for  roots  that  are  in  any  degree  sweet,  it  is  but  the 
same  sweetness  with  the  wood  or  leaf;  but  the  orris 
is  not  sweet  in  the  leaf ;  neither  is  the  flower  any 
thing  so  sweet  as  the  root. — Bacon. 

The  orris  root  of  the  shops  consists  of  the  rhizomes 
of  three  species  of  iris,  namely.  Iris  florentina, 
Iris  pallida,  and  Iris  germanica.  They  acquire  their 
well-known  violet  odour  while  drying.  They  are 
brought  to  us  in  the  decorticated  state,  in  casks 
from  Leghorn  and  Trieste.  Orris  root  consists,  ac- 
cording to  Vogel,  of  volatile  oil,  acrid  resin,  astrin- 
gent extractive,  gum  starch,  and  ligneous  matter. 
Raspail  detected  in  it  crystals  which  he  considered 
to  be  those  of  oxalate  of  lime. . . .  Orris  root  is  an 
acrid  substance,  and  in  full  doses  causes  vomiting 
and  purging.  It  is  principally  used  on  account  of 
its  violet  odour.  Thus  hair  and  tooth  powders, 
perfumed  oils,  &c.,  are  frequently  scented  with  it. 
Issue  peas,  pois  d'iris,  have  been  made  of  it. 
During  teething,  infants  are  sometimes  permitted 
to  rub  their  gums  with  and  bite  the  rhizome,  but  the 
practice  is  objectionable,  since  it  is  not  unfrequently 
attended  with  irritation  of  the  mouth  and  disorder 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels. ...  A  tincture  of  orris 
root,  tinctura  iridis  florentinse,  prepared  by  digest- 
ing one  powdered  orris  root  in  eight  parts  of  recti- 
fied spirit,  is  used  as  a  scent,  and  is  frequently  sold 
as  essence  of  violets  or  eau  de  violettes.— Pereira, 
Elements  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 

Ort.  v.  a.      Refuse ;  turn   away  from  any- 
thing with  distate.     See  Ort,  s. 
Ort.  s.     [see  extract.]    Fragment. 

It  is  some  poor  fragment,  some  slender  art  of  his 
remainder.— Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3* 

Generally  plural;  indeed,  in  the  previous 
editions,  arts  is  entered  as  a  separate  word ; 
being  explained,  'refuse — things  left  or 
thrown  away.' 
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He  must  be  taught,  and  train'd,  and  bid  go  forth ; 
A  barren-spirited  fellow,  one  that  feeds 
On  abject  arts  and  imitations. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Ceesar,  iv.  1. 

The  fractions  of  her  faith,  orts  of  her  love, 
The  fragments,  scraps,  the  bits,  and  greasy  reliques 
Of  her  o'er-eaten  faith,  are  bound  to  Diomede. 

Id.,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  v.  2. 

Much  good  do't  you  then ; 
Brave  plush  and  velvet  men 
Can  feed  on  orts.  B.  Jonson. 

Thou  son  of  crums  and  orts.  Id.,  New  Inn. 

The  polluted  orts  and  refuse  of  Arcadias  and  ro- 
mances.— Milton,  Eiconoclastes,  ch.i. 

Like  lavish  ancestors,  his  earlier  years 
Have  disinherited  his  future  hours, 
Which  starve  on  orts,  and  glean  their  former  field. 
young,  Sight  Thoughts,  night  iii. 

This  word  is  derived  by  Skinner  from  art,  Ger- 
man, thefoitrth  part  of  anything ;  by  Mr.  Lye  more 
reasonably  from  orda,  Irish,  a  fragment.  In  Anglo- 
Saxon,  ord  signifies  the  beginning ;  whence  in  some 
provinces  adds  and  ends,  for  ords  and  ends,  signify 
remnants,  scattered  pieces,  refuse;  from  ord  thus 
used  properly  came  ort.— Johnson. 

Orts  is,  throughout  all  England,  one  of  the  most 
common  words  in  our  language ;  which  has  adopted 
nothinir  from  the  Irish,  though  we  use  two  or  three 
of  their  words,  as  Irish.  Orts  is  merely  the  past 
participle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  orettan,  turpare, 
vilefacere,  deturpare.  Oret,  ort,  means  (anything, 
something)  made  vile  or  worthless. — Home  Tooke, 
Diversions  of  Purley,  ii.  328. 

[To  ORT.  v.  a.  1.  Applied  to  a  cow' that  refuses,  or 
throws  aside,  its  provender.  2.  To  crumble.  A  child 
is  said  to  ort  his  bread  when  he  breaks  it  down  into 
crumbs.  3.  Metaphorically ;  used  to  denote  rejec- 
tion in  whatever  sense.  '  The  lasses  nowadays  ort 
nane  of  God's  creatures ; '  the  reflection  of  an  old 
woman,  as  signifying  that  in  our  times  young 
women  are  by  no  means  nice  in  their  choice  of  hus- 
bands.— Jamieson.^ 

Ortbo-.  Prefix  in  composition,  from  the 
Greek,  6p96t;  =  upright,  in  both  its  literal 
and  its  figurative  sense :  (as,  straight,  and 
just,  or  correct). 

Ortboceratite.  s.  [Gr.  fcepac,  arog  =  horn.] 
In  Geology.  Fossil  cephalopod  so  called. 

The  prevailing  fossils  [of  the  Wenlock  Shale], 
besides  corals  and  trilobites,  and  some  crinoids,  are 
several  small  species  of  Orthis,  Cardiola,  and  nume- 
rous thin-shelled  species  of  Orthoceratites. — Sir  C. 
Lyell,  Elements  of  Geology,  ch.  xxviii. :  1865. 

Orthoclase.  *.  [Gr.  K\a<ng  =  fracture,  break- 
ing.] In  Mineralogy.  See  extract. 

Orthoclase  [is]  a  silicate  of  alumina  and  potash  ; 
but  a  portion  of  the  potash  is  frequently  replaced 
by  lime,  soda,  magnesia,  &c.  It  occurs  in  crystals 
which  are  generally  white,  reddish-white,  or  greyish, 
and  translucent.  Potash  felspar  enters  into  the 
composition  of  many  rocks,  and  is  one  of  the  ordi- 
nary ingredients  of  granite.  In  England,  orthoclase 
is  found  in  large  crystals,  in  most  of  the  granite  of 
Cornwall.  It  is  also  found  at  Rubislaw  in  Aberdeen- 
shire,  and  in  claystone-porphyry  at  Drumadoon  in 
Arran.  The  opaque-white  and  twin  crystals  from 
the  Mourne  Mountains  of  Ireland  resemble  those 
from  St.  Gptthard. —  Tirande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Felspar  .  .  .  may  be  ...  common  felspar  (often 
called  orthoclase),  that  is  to  say  potash  felspar  .  . . 
or  ...  albite,  i.e.  soda-felspar ...  or  oligoclase,  &c. — 
Sir  C.  Lyell,  Elements  of  Geology,  ch.  xxviii. :  1S65. 

Orthodox,  adj.  [Gr.  <56£a  =  opinion.]  Sound 
in  opinion  and  doctrine ;  not  heretical,  or 
schismatic. 

Be  you  persuaded  and  settled  in  the  true  pro- 
testant  religion  professed  by  the  church  of  England ; 
which  is  as  sound  and  orthodox  in  the  doctrine 
thereof,  as  any  Christian  church  iii  the  world. — 
Bacon. 

He  was  of  that  stubborn  crew 
Of  errant  saints  whom  all  men  grant 
To  be  the  true  church-militant ; 
Such  as  do  build  their  faith  upon 
The  holy  text  of  pike  and  gun ; 
Decide  all  controversies  by 
Infallible  artillery, 
And  prove  their  doctrine  orthodox 
By  apostolick  blows  and  knocks. 

Butter,  Hudibras.  i.  192. 

Eternal  bliss  is  not  immediately  superstructed  on 
the  most  orthodox  beliefs ;  but  as  our  Saviour  saith, 
If  ye  know  these  things,  happy  are  ye  if  ye  do 
them  ;  the  doing  must  be  first  superstructed  on  the 
knowing  or  believing,  before  any  happiness  can  be 
built  on  it. — Hammond. 

Origen  and  the  two  Clemens's,  their  works  were 
originally  orthodox,  but  had  been  afterwards  cor- 
rupted, and  interpolated  by  hereticks  in  some  parts 
of  them. —  ll'atertand. 

Ortbodoxal.  adj.     Orthodox.    Hare. 

An  uniform  profession  of  one  and  the  same  ortho- 
doxal  verity,  which  was  once  given  to  the  saints  in 
the  holy  apostles'  days.—  White, 
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Orthodoxality.  s.     Orthodoxy. 

Athanasius  is  commonly  accounted  the  very  rule 
of  orthodoxality  in  this  point.— Cudworth,  Intellec- 
tual System,  p.  599.  (Rich.) 

Orthodoxally.  ado.  In  an  orthodoxal  man- 
ner. Rare. 

Thus  many  ways  it  may  be  Orthodoxally  under- 
stood how  God  or  Moses  suffered  such  as  the  de- 
manders  were  to  divorce  for  hardness  of  heart. — 
Milton,  Tetraclwrdon.  (Rich.) 

Ortbodoxastical.  adj.  Having  a  display  of 
orthodoxy. 

But  also  hath  excommunicated  them  as  heretikes 
which  appeare  heere  to  be  more  orthodoxasticall 
Christians  than  they  themselves.  —  Fox,  Book  of 
Martyrs :  an.  1237.  (Rich.) 

Orthodoxly.  adv.  In  an  orthodox  manner. 
The  doctrine  of  the  church  of  England,  expressed 
in  the  thirty-nine  articles,  is  so  soundly  and  so 
orthodoxly  settled,  as  cannot  be  questioned  without 
extreme  danger  to  the  honour  of  our  religion. — 
Bacon. 

Ortbodoxness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Orthodox;  state  of  being  orthodox. 

I  proceed  now  to  the  second  thing  implied  in 
being  faithful :  and  that  is  purity,  and  orthodoxness 
of  doctrine. — Killingbeck,  Sermons,  p.  17. 
Orthodoxy.   *.      Soundness  in  opinion   and 
doctrine. 

Basil  himself  bears  full  and  clear  testimony  to 
Gregory's  orthodoxy. —  Water-land. 

I  do  not  attempt  explaining  the  mysteries  of  the 
Christian  religion ;  since  Providence  intended  there 
should  be  mysteries,  it  cannot  be  agreeable  to  piety, 
orthodoxy,  or  good  sense,  to  go  about  it. — Swift. 

Orthoepy,  s.  [Gr.  opt-bc,  =  right  +  ITTOC  = 
word.]  Art  of  pronouncing  words  pro- 
perly ;  principles  of  speaking. 

Of  orthography,  or  orthoepy,  treating  of  the  let- 
ters and  their  pronunciation.  — Greenwood,  Essay 
on  English  Grammar,  p.  235 :  1722. 

As  it  has  been  frequently  represented  to  me,  that 
the  unusual,  though  proper,  expression  of  Elements 
of  Orthoepy,  the  original  title  of  this  work,  has  pre- 
vented many  from  comprehending  its  real  intention, 
I  have  consented  to  the  printing  of  a  new  title-page. 
— Nares,  General  Rules  for  the  Pronunciation  of 
the  English  Language,  advertisement :  1792. 

Orthogon.  s.  [Gr.  ywvia  =  angle.]  Rec- 
tangled  figure. 

The  square  will  make  you  ready  for  all  manner  of 
compartments;  your  cylinder  for  vaulted  turrets 
and  round  buildings;  your  orthogon  and  pyramid 
for  sharp  steeples. — Peacliam. 

Orthogonal,  adj.     Rectangular. 

Finding  the  squares  of  an  orthogonal  triangle's 
side.— Selden,  Preface  to  Drayton's  Polyolbion. 

Orthographer.  s.  One  who  spells  according 
to  the  rules  of  grammar. 

He  was  wont  to  speak  plain,  like  an  honest  man 
and  a  soldier;  and  now  he  is  turn'd  orthographer ; 
his  words  are  just  so  many  strange  dishes. — Shake- 
spear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  ii.  3. 

Orthographical,  adj. 

1.  In    Grammar.      Relating    to,   connected 
with,  spelling. 

I  received  from  him  the  following  letter,  which, 
after  having  rectified  some  little  orthographical  mis- 
takes, I  shall  make  a  present  of  to  the  public.  — 
Addison,  Spectator. 

2.  In  Architecture.    Delineated  according  to 
the  elevation,  not  the  ground-plot. 

In  the  orthographical  schemes  there  should  be  a 
true  delineation  arid  the  just  dimensions  of  each 
face,  and  of  what  belongs  to  it.— Mortimer,  Hus- 
bandry. 

Orthography.  *.     [Gr.  ypa^w  =  I  write.] 
1.  Part  of  grammar  which  teaches  how  words 
should  be  spelled. 

This  would  render  languages  much  more  easy  to 
be  learned,  as  to  reading  and  pronouncing,  and  es- 
pecially as  to  the  writing  them,  which  now  as  they 
stand  we  iind  to  be  troublesome,  and  it  is  no  small 
part  of  grammar  which  treats  of  orthography  and 
right  pronunciation. — Holder. 

In  adjusting  the  orthography,  which  has  been  to 
this  time  unsettled  and  fortuitous,  I  found  it  neces- 
sary to  distinguish  those  irregularities  that  are  in- 
herent in  our  tongue,  and  perhaps  coeval  with  it, 
from  others  which  the  ignorance  or  negligence  of 
later  writers  has  produced.  Every  language  has  its 
anomalies,  which,  though  inconvenient,  and  in  them- 
selves once  unnecessary,  must  be  tolerated  among 
the  imperfections  of  human  things,  and  which  re- 
quire only  to  be  registered,  that  they  may  not  be 
increased,  and  ascertained,  that  they  may  not  be 
confounded :  but  every  language  has  likewise  its 
improprieties  and  absurdities,  which  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  lexicographer  to  correct  or  proscribe. . . . 
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Thus  have  I  laboured  to  settle  the  orthography, 
display  the  analogy,  regulate  the  structures,  and  as- 
certain  the  signification  of  English  words,  to  per- 
form all  the  parts  of  a  faithful  lexicographer:  but  I 
have  not  always  executed  my  own  scheme,  or  satis- 
fied my  own  expectations.  The  work,  whatever 
proofs  of  diligence  and  attention  it  may  exhibit,  is 
yet  capable  of  many  improvements:  the  ortho- 
yraphti  which  I  recommend  is  still  controvertible, 
the  etymology  which  I  adopt  is  uncertain,  and  per- 
haps frequently  erroneous ;  the  explanations  are 
sometimes  too  much  contracted,  and  sometimes  too 
much  diffused,  the  significations  arc  distinguished 
rather  with  subtilty  than  skill,  and  the  attention  is 
harassed  with  unnecessary  minuteness.— Johnson, 
Preface  to  Dictionary. 

2.  Art  or  practice  of  spelling. 

In  London  they  clip  their  words  after  one  man- 
ner about  the  court,  another  in  the  city,  and  a  third 
in  the  suburbs ;  all  which  reduced  to  writing,  would 
entirely  confound  orthography. — Swift. 

3.  Elevation  of  a  building  delineated. 

You  have  the  orthography  or  upright  of  this 
ground-plot,  and  the  explanation  with  a  scale  of 
feet  and  inches.— Moxon. 

Orthography,  in  fortification,  is  the  profile  or  re- 
presontation  of  a  work,  or  a  draught  so  conducted, 
as  that  the  length,  breadth,  height,  and  thickness  of 
the  several  parts  are  expressed,  such  as  they  would 
appear  if  perpendicularly  cut  from  top  to  bottom.— 
Falconer,  Nautical  Dictionary.  (Burney.) 

Orthology.  s.  [Gr.  Aoyoc  =  word,  reason, 
principle,  doctrine.]  Right  description  of 
things. 

The  natural,  and  as  it  were  the  homogeneal,  parts 
of  grammar  be  two ;  orthology,  and  orthography  :  in 
both  which  parts  of  it,  God  hath  had  a  special  hand ; 
as  even  by  the  heathen  themselves  is  acknowledged : 
in  the  first  of  them,  orthology ;  in  teaching  men  the 
right  imposition  of  names  :  in  the  second  of  them, 
orthography ;  in  teaching  them  the  rare  invention 
of  letters. — Fotherby,  A  theomastix,  p.  346 :  1622. 

Orthopnoea.  s.  [Gr.  irviw  =  I  breathe.]  Dis- 
order of  the  lungs,  in  which  respiration 
can  be  performed  only  in  an  upright  pos- 
ture. 

His  disease  was  an  asthma  oft  turning  to  an  or- 
thopncea ;  the  cause  a  translation  of  tartarous  hu- 
mours from  his  joints  to  his  lungs.— Harvey,  Dis- 
course on  Consumptions. 

In  dyspnoea  the  breathing  is  almost  always  most 
difficult  when  the  patient  is  lying  flat  on  his  back. 
One  reason  for  this  is  plain.  In  the  supine  hori- 
zontal posture  the  action  of  the  diaphragm  is  ob- 
structed by  the  weight  and  pressure  of  the  adjacent 
abdominal  viscera;  and  the  erect  posture  obviates 
this.  Upright  breathing,  orthopnoea,  has  come  to  be 
considered  as  a  distinct  modification  of  dyspnoea. 
The  patient  cannot  lie  down. — Sir  T.  Watson,  Lec- 
tures on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic, 
lecture  viii. 

We  see  a  reason  in  the  physical  condition  of  the 
thorax,  why  the  breathing  should  be  more  oppressed, 
and  why  the  paroxysms  of  ortfajpiuxa  should  occur 
more  frequently  in  the  night.  Whenever  the  respi- 
ration is  principally  abdominal,  it  is  apt  to  be  em- 
barrassed by  the  recumbent  posture,  which  throws 
a  part  of  the  weight  of  the  viscera  of  the  belly  upon 
the  abdomen.— Ibid,  lecture  Iv. 

Notunfrequentlyit  [asthma]  has  been  confounded 
with  dyspnoea ;  and  the  terms  dyspnoea,  asthma,  and 
orthopnoea,  were  formerly  employed  to  designate 
different  degrees  of  difficulty  of  breathing.  Their 
signification  must  now  be  much  more  precisely  de- 
nned. Dyspnoea  is  a  term  which  is  now  used  to  de- 
note difficulty  of  breathing  generally,  and  may  be 
due  to  various  causes.  The  significance  of  asthma 
is  defined  above,  and  its  pathology  is  about  to  be 
considered,  while  the  term  orthopnoea  signifies  that 
great  difficulty  of  breathing  in  which  the  patient  is 
incapable  of  respiration  except  in  the  erect  posture. 
— Dr.  Aitken,  Science  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

Orthoptera.  s.  [Gr.  nrfpov  =  wing.]  In 
Entomology.  Order  of  insects  so  called, 
represented  by  the  locusts,  grasshoppers, 
&c. 

Latreille  characterises  the  insects  of  this  order  as 
having  the  body  generally  less  firm  in  texture  in 
the  coleoptera,  and  covered  by  soft  semi-mem- 
branous elytra  furnished  with  nervures,  which,  in 
the  greater  number,  do  not  join  at  the  suture  in  a 
straight  line.  Their  wings  are  folded  longitudinally, 
most  frequently  in  the  manner  of  a  fan,  and  divided 
by  membranous  nervurcs  running  in  the  same  di- 
rection. The  maxillae  are  always  terminated  by  a 
dentated  and  horny  piece  covered  with  a  galea,  an 
appendage  corresponding  to  the  exterior  division  of 
the  maxillae  of  the  coleoptera.  They  have  also  a  sort 
of  tongue.  The  orthoptera  undergo  a  semi-metamor- 
phosis, of  which  all  the  mutations  are  reduced  to 
the  growth  and  developement  of  the  elytra  and 
wings,  that  are  always  visible  in  a  rudimental  state 
in  the  nymph.  As  both  this  nymph,  or  semi-nymph, 
and  the  larva  are  otherwise  similar  to  the  perfect 
insect,  they  walk  and  feed  in  the  same  way. ...  Ail 
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the  Vnown  orthoptera,  without  exception,  are  ter- 
restrial, even  in  their  first  two  states  of  existence. 
Some  are  carnivorous  or  omnivorous,  but  the  greater 
number  feed  on  living  plants.— Owen,  in  Branae 
and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  A  rt. 
ortive.  adj.     [Fr. ;  Lat.  ortivus.]     Relating 
to  the  rising  of  any  planet  or  star. 

Ortive,  or  eastern  amplitude,  in  Astronomy,  is  an 
arc  of  the  horizon  intercepted  between  the  point 
where  a  star  rises,  and  the  east  point  of  the  horizon. 
—Falconer,  Marine  Dictionary.  (Burney). 

Ortolan,  s.  [Italian,  ortolano.']  Bird,  akin 
to  the  buntings  and  yellow-hammers,  so 
called,  a  rare  visitant  in  England,  a  great 
delicacy  on  continental  tables  ;  Emberiza 
hortulana :  (in  the  extract  from  Yarrell' 
the  word  is  used  adjectivally;  probably, 
however,  more  for  sake  of  giving  promi- 
nence to  the  affinity  of  the  bird  with  the 
buntings  than  any  philological  reason). 

The  ortolan  bunting  is  only  a  summer  visitor  to 
the  middle  and  northern  countries  of  Europe ;  but 
considering  the  high  northern  latitude  which  this 
bird  attains  every  season,  it  is  rather  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  more  specimens  have  not  been  re- 
corded as  obtained  in  this  country.  It  visits  and 
produces  its  young  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Nor- 
way; and  Linnaeus,  in  his  Tour,  mentions  having 
seen  it  in  Lapland  on  the  22nd  of  May.  M.  Tem- 
minck  says  it  is  sometimes  found  in  Holland.  M. 
Vieillot  observes  of  this  species,  in  his  Faune 
Francaise,  that  it  is  most  numerous  in  the  southern 
parts  of  France,  where  it  arrives  about  the  same 
time  as  the  swallows,  and  a  little  before  the  quails. 
— Yarrell,  History  of  British  Birds. 
Orvietan.  s.  [Italian,  orvietano  ;  so  called 
from  a  mountebank  at  Orvieto  in  Italy.] 
Antidote  or  counter  poison ;  medicinal 
composition  or  electuary. 

'I  have,  sir,'  replied  Wayland;  'and  with  these 
drugs  will  I,  this  very  day,  compound  the  true 
orvietan,  that  noble  medicine  which  is  so  seldom 
found  genuine  and  effective  within  these  realms  of 
Europe,  for  want  of  that  most  rare  and  precious 
drug  which  I  got  but  now  from  Yoglan.' . . .  Orvie- 
tan, or  Venice  treacle,  as  it  was  sometimes  called, 
was  understood  to  be  a  sovereign  remedy  against 
poison  ;  and  the  reader  must  be  contented,  for  the 
time  he  peruses  these  pages,  to  hold  the  same 
opinion,  which  was  once  universally  received  by  the 
learned  as  well  as  the  vulgar.— Sir  W.  Scott,  Kenil- 
worth,  ch.  xiii.  and  note. 

Oryctere.  s.  [Gr.  opvKTJjp  =  digger.]  Ani- 
mal so  called  ;  mole-rat. 

The  oryctere  has  its  stomach  slightly  different: 
its  position  is  more  longitudinal,  so  that  the  left 
compartment  is  anterior,  and  the  right  posterior ; 
the  pyloric  portion  is  short,  cylindrical,  and  directed 
forward.—  Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. 
Orycterope.  s.  [Gr.  O^VKTI/P  =  digger,  from 
root  of  bpvaaia,  or  opvrTdj  =  dig  +  rroSf, 

=  foot]  Animal  of  the  genus  Orycteropus. 

The  orycteropes  have  long  been  confounded  with 
the  ant-eaters. . . .  There  is  but  one  species  known, 
. . .  the  orycterope  of  the  Cape, . . .  which  the  Dutch 
of  that  colony  name  the  ground  hog.— Translation 
ofCuvier's  Regne  Animal. 

Oryctolopy.  s.  [Gr.  A6yoc  =  word,  principle, 
doctrine.]  Department  of  paleontology 
consisting  in  the  study  of  objects  dug  up, 
either  as  ordinary  antiquities  from  excava- 
tions, exhumed  skeletons  from  graves,  or 
geological  fossils. 

Oryx.  .v.  [Gr.]  Member  of  a  snb -genus  ol 
antelopes  so  called,  especially  antelope 
oryx  :  (the  plural  is  generally  oryges ;  the 
adjective  orygine,  as  '  orygine  group '). 

The  specific  name  oryx  was  most  unquestionably 
bestowed  on  the  wrong  animal ;  for  we  have  seen 
that  Oppian  describes  it  as  white  with  black  cheeks 
and,  therefore,  that  he  understood  the  leucoryx  o 
the  moderns,  and  not  the  species  which  is  now  be- 
fore us.  The  Calfrarian  oryx  is  an  animal  of  re- 
markable beauty  and  vigour,  inhabiting  the  moun- 
tainous forests  and  rocky  regions  of  Southern  Africa 
They  live  in  pairs,  are  vigilant,  and  particularly  ii 
the  rutting  season,  or  when  wounded,  exceedingl; 
fierce.  From  the  information  of  a  friend  we  learn 
that,  having  fired  at  one  on  the  edge  of  a  forest 
the  animal  instantly  turned  upon  his  dogs,  am 
translixed  one  before  he  fell.  When  pressed  in  thei 
escape  towards  cover,  they  will  strike  to  riu'ht  am 
left  at  the  dogs  with  their  pointed  horns,  and  ot'tei 
wound  them  severely  ;  but  when  they  have  reachec 
the  edge  of  the  wood,  they  will  sit  down  on  thei 
hams,  and  in  that  attitude  keep  the  pack  at  bay 
Their  venison  is  said  to  be  the  best  of  any  in  Sout! 
Africa.— Translation  ifCuvier's  Regne  Animal. 
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oscillate,  v  n.    [Lat.  oscillo.~]    Move  back- 
ward and  forward. 

The  axis  of  oscillation  is  a  right  line,  parallel  to 
the  apparent  horizontal  one,  and  passing  through 
the  centre  ;  about  which  the  pendulum  oscillates.— 
Cliambers,  in  voce  Oscillation. 
Oscillation.  s.  [Lat.  oscillum.']  Act  of  mov- 
ing backward  and  forward  like  a  pendu- 
lum. 

Whose  mind  is  agitated  by  painful  oscillations  of 
the  nervous  system,  and  whose  nerves  are  mutually 
affected  by  the  irregular  passions  of  his  mind. — 
Bislwp  Berkeley,  Sir  is,  §  10*. 
Oscillatory,  adj.      Moving  backwards   and 
forwards  like  a  pendulum. 

The  actions  upon  the  solids  are  stimulating  or 
increasing  their  vibrations,  or  oscillatory  motions.— 
Arbuthnot. 

oscitancy.  s.      Act  of  yawning;    unusual 
sleepiness  ;  carelessness. 

If  persons  of  circumspect  piety  have  been  over- 
taken, what  security  can  there  be  for  our  reckless 
o/tcitancy  I  —  Dr.  H.  More,  Government  of  the 
Tongue. 

It  might  proceed  from  the  oscitancy  of  transcrib- 
ers, who,  to  dispatch  their  work  the  sooner,  used  to 
write  all  numbers  in  cyphers. — Addison,  Spectator 
Oscitant.  adj.     [Lat.  oscitaiis,  -antis,  pres. 
part,  ofoscito  =  yawn ;  pass.  part,  oscitatus ; 
oscitantia  ;    oscitatio,    -onis.~\      Yawning ; 
unusually  sleepy  ;  sluggish. 

His  legal  justice  cannot  be  so  fickle  and  so  va- 
riable, sometimes  like  a  devouring  fire,  and  by  and 
by  connivent  in  the  embers,  or,  if  I  may  so  say,  os- 
citant and  supine.— Milton,  Doctrine  and  Discipline 
of  Divorce,  ii.  3. 

Our  oscitant  lazy  piety  gave  vacancy  for  them 
and  they  will  now  lend  none  back  again.— Dr.  H 
More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

oscitantiy.  adv.     In  an   oscitant  manner 

carelessly. 

Which  those  drowsy  nodders  over  the  letter  o 
the  Scripture  have  very  oscitantiy  collected. — Dr 
H.  More,  Conjectura  Cabbalistica,  dedication. 
Oscitation.  s.     Act  of  yawning. 

I  shall  defer  considering  this  subject  at  large,  til 
I  come  to  my  treatise  of  oscitation,  laughter,  am 
ridicule. — Addison,  Tatter,  no.  63. 
bsculary.  s.     [Lat.  osctilum  =  kiss.]    Table 
or  board,  on  which  a  picture  of  Christ  o 
Virgin  was  painted,  which  was  kissed  bj 
the  priest  and  the  people. 

Some  [brought  forth]   oscularies  for  kissers. — 
Latimer,  Sermon,  anno  28  Henry  VIII.    (Rich.) 
Osier,  s.     [Fr.]     Kind  of  willow  so  called. 
Theophrastus  writeth  that  the  Arcadians  do  ca 
the  lesser  'EAixij,  and  not  "Ire'a.    Pliny  also  namet 
this  Helice :  both  of  them  do  make  this  to  be  Salici 
tertia  species,  the  third  kind  of  sallow  :  the  same  i 
likewise  called  in  Latin  Salix  pumila,  Salix  vimina 
lis,  Gallica  salix  ;  and  by  Columella,  Sabina,  which 
he  says,  many  do  terme  Amerina:  in  High  Dutcl 
Kleyn  VVeyden  ;  in  Low  Dutch,  Wiimen ;  in  English 
osier,  small  withy,  twig  withy.    Petrus  Crescentiu 
names  it  Vinous.— Gerarde,  Herball,  p.  1392 :  1633 

The  rank  of  osiers,  by  the  murmuring  stream, 
Left  on  your  right  hand,  brings  you  to  the  place. 

Shakespear,  A  s  you  like  it,  iv.  I 
Ere  the  sun  advance  his  burning  eye, 
I  must  fill  up  this  osier  cage  of  ours 
With  baleful  weeds  and  precious-juiced  flowers.  _ 

Id.,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  1 
Care  comes  crown'd  with  ozier,  segs  and  weeds. 

Drayton 

Like  her  no  nymph  can  willing  osiers  bend, 
In  basket-works,  which  painted  streaks  commend 
Dryden,  Epitlialamium  of  Hele 

and  Menelaus,  54, 

As  t\iQ  first  element  in  a  compound. 
Along  the  marshes  spread, 
We  made  the  osier-fringed  bank  our  bed.        Pop 

Osmazome.  s.     In  Animal  Chemistry.     Se 
extract. 

Under  the  term  alcoholic  extract,  in  the  precedin 
analysis,  a  substance  is  included  which  Thenar 
termed  osmazome  (from  60711},  odour,  and  £u>fi6 
broth),  and  which  he  obtained  by  evaporating  tl 
watery  extract  of  flesh  to  dryness,  and  digesting  tl 
residue  in  alcohol :  tht*  evaporation  of  this  alcohol 
solution  left  the  osmazome  in  the  form  of  a  tran 
parent  brown  extract,  of  a  strong  odour  and  flavo 
resembling  that  of  dressed  meat :  it  was  further  di 
tinguislieu  by  solubility  in  water  and  alcohol,  a 
by  yielding  a  precipitate  with  infusion  of  galls, 
not  gelatinising.  But  recent  experiments  have  show 
that  osmazome  is  a  mixture  of  several  substances, 
also  is  zomidine,  a  product  of  the  aqueous  extra 
of  flesh,  containing  other  proximate  principles. 
Brande,  Manual  of  Chemistry. 

It  is  evident  that  the  peculiar  flavor  and  chnract 
of  mushrooms,  and  similar  articles  of  food,  are  refer- 
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able  to  the  extractive  matter  containing  nitrogen, 
and  hence  resembling  an  animal  product  which  1 
have  above  termed  vegetable  osmazome :  this  sub- 
stance deserves  further  examination,  especially  by 
the  culinary  chemist.  —  Brande,  Manual  of  Che- 
mistry. 
smic.  adj.  See  Osmium,  and  extract. 

Osmic  acid,  or  the  volatile  oxide  of  osmium,  is  best 
obtained  by  the  combustion  of  osmium  in  a  glass 
tube  through  which  a  stream  of  oxygen  gas  is 
passed,  it  condenses  in  long  colourless,  regular 
prismatic  needles.  The  odour  of  this  compound  is 
extremely  acid  and  penetrating,  resembling  that  of 
the  chloride  of  sulphur.  It  was  from  this  property 
of  its  acid,  which  is  so  constantly  observed  when  the 
oxidable  compounds  of  osmium  are  heated  in  air, 
that  osmium  obtained  its  name  from  6o>iij,  odour: 
its  taste  is  acrid  and  burning,  but  not  acid. — Gra- 
/i .'///.  Elements  of  Chemistry. 

smium.   s.     [Gr.  6^p}  =  smell.]     Metal  so 
called  from  the  strong  smell  of  its  acid. 

These  metals  were  discovered  by  the  late  Mr. 
Tennant  in  the  year  1803,  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions, 1804;  and  the  discovery  of  iriilium  was  made 
about  the  same  time  liy  Descotils  in  France.  The 
black  powder  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this 
section  is  a  compound  of  iridium  and  osmium,  an 
alloy  which  Wollaston  detected  in  the  form  of  flat 
white  grains  among  fragments  of  crude  platinum. 
This  alloy,  which  is  quite  insoluble  in  nitro-hydro- 
chloric  acid,  is  the  source  from  which  iridium  and 
osmium  are  extracted.  The  extreme  hardness  of 
this  alloy  has  led  to  a  most  useful  application  in  the 
manufacture  of  pens.  The  pen  is  made  of  standard 
gold,  which  has  exactly  the  proper  elasticity  and 
firmness,  and  tipped  with  small  fragments  9f  the 
alloy  of  iridium  and  osmium,  or  of  a  very  similar 
alloy  of  iridium  and  platinum.— Turner,  Elements 
of  Chemistry. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  alloy  of  iridium  and  os- 
mium, the  latter  is  separated  as  a  volatile  oxide,  or 
osmic  acid.  To  obtain  the  metal,  a  solution  of  osrnic 
acid  is  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  digested 
with  mercury  in  a  well-closed  bottle  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  104°,  40°  cent.  The  osmium  is  reduced  by 
the  mercury,  and  an  amalgam  formed,  which  is  dis- 
tilled in  a  retort  till  all  the  mercury  and  calomel 
formed  are  removed,  and  osmium  remains  as  a  black 
powder  without  metallic  lustre.  When  rendered 
coherent,  osmium  is  a  white  metal,  less  brilliant 
than  platinum,  and  very  easily  pulverised.  Its 
density  is  about  10°.  A  s  obtained  from  the  amalgam, 
osmium  is  highly  combustible.  When  a  mass  of  it  is 
ignited  at  a  point,  it  continues  to  redden,  and  burns 
without  residue,  being  converted  into  the  volatile 
oxide  or  osmic  acid.— Graham,  Elements  of  Chemis- 
try. 

Osmose,  or  Osmosis.  ,v.  In  Physics.  See 
Endosmose  and  Exosmose,  for  which 
this  is  the  generic  term. 

Liquid  diffusion  through  a  membrane  is  termed 
osmose  by  Graham.  For  example,  the  mouth  of  a 
funnel  is  tied  over  with  bladder,  filled  with  spirit 
of  wine,  and  placed  in  shallow  water.  The  water 
passes  through  to  the  spirit ;  the  one  action  is  en- 
dosmotic,  the  other  exosmotic.  But  these  actions 
are  unequal  in  amount  in  a  given  time.  The  water 
gets  through  to  the  spirit  faster  than  the  spirit  goes 
out  to  the  water,  and  consequently,  in  opposition  to 
gravity,  the  fluid  rises  in  the  neck  of  the  funnel, 
and,  if  allowed,  will  overflow.  The  explanation  is, 
that  adhesion  is  greater  between  membrane  and 
water  than  between  membrane  and  spirit;  the 
membrane  therefore  takes  up  more  of  the  former 
than  of  the  latter,  and  consequently  is  in  a  position 
to  give  more  of  the  former  to  the  spirit  than  of  the 
latter  to  the  water.  So  alkaline  and  acid  solutions 
are  powerfully  osmotic,  though  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, the  former  positively  (exosmotic),  the  latter 
negatively.  Acid  salts  resemble  acids,  but  strictly 
neutral  salts  have  little  or  no  osmotic  action. — 
Brande  *and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art. 
(For  another  example  see  under  Osmotic.) 

Osmotic,  adj.  Connected  with,  relating  to, 
constituted  by,  Osmosis. 

Certain  forces  producing  and  aiding  distribution 
of  liquids  in  animals,  come  into  play  before  any 
vascular  system  exists  ;  and  continue  to  further  cir- 
culation after  the  development  of  a  vascular  system. 
The  first  of  these  is  osmotic  exchange,  acting  locally 
and  having  an  indirect  general  action ;  the  second 
is  osmotic  distension,  acting  generally  and  having 
an  indirect  local  action ;  the  third  is  local  variation 
of  pressure  which  movement  of  the  body  throws  on 
the  tissues  and  their  contained  liquids.  A  few  words 
are  needed  in  elucidation  of  each.  If  in  any  crea- 
ture, however  simple,  different  changes  are  going  on 
in  parts  that  are  differently  conditioned — if,  as  in  a 
Hydra,  one  surface  is  exposed  to  the  surrounding 
medium  while  the  other  surface  is  exposed  to  dis- 
solved food;  then  between  the  unlike  liquids  which 
tiie  dissimilarly-placed  parts  contain,  osmotic  cur- 
rents must  arise ;  and  a  movement  of  liquid  through 
the  intermediate  tissue  must  go  on  as  long  as  an 
unlikeness  between  the  liquids  is  kept  up.  This 
primary  cause  of  re-distribution  remains  one  of  the 
causes  of  re-distribution  in  every  more-developed 
3U1 
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organism :  the  passage  of  matters  into  and  out  of 
the  capillaries  is  everywhere  thus  set  up.  And  ob- 
viously in  producing  these  local  currents,  osmose 
must  also  indirectly  produce  general  currents,  or 
aid  them  if  otherwise  produced.  Osmose,  however, 
still  further  aids  circulation  by  the  liquid  pressure 
which  it  establishes  throughout  the  organism. — 
Herbert  Spencer,  Principles  of  Biology,  ch.  viii. 

Osmunda.  s.  [?]  Native  fern  so  called ; 
Osmunda  regalis. 

It  is  called  in  Latin  osmunda :  it  is  more  truly 
named  Filix  palustris  or  Aquatilis:  some  terme  it 
by  the  name  of  Filicastrnm  :  most  of  the  alchemists 
call  it  Lunaria  major:  Valerius  Corolus  nameth  it 
Filix  latifolia:  it  is  named  in  High-Dutch,  Grosz 
farn :  in  Low-Dutch,  Groot  varen,  Wilt  varen :  in 
English,  water-feme,  osmund  the  waterman ;  of 
some,  Saint  Christopher's  herbe,  and  osmund. — 
Gerarde,  Herball,  p.  1132 :  1633. 

osnaburg.  s.    Kind  of  cloth  so  called.     See 

extract. 

A  weaver  in  or  near  Arbroath  (about  the  year 
1738  or  1739)  having  got  a  small  quantity  of  flax 
unfit  for  the  kind  of  cloth  then  usually  brought  to 
market,  made  it  into  a  web,  and  offered  it  to  his 
merchant  as  a  piece  on  which  he  thought  he  should, 
and  was  willing  to,  lose.  The  merchant,  who  had 
been  in  Germany,  immediately  remarked  the  simi- 

'  larity  between  this  piece  of  cloth  and  the  fabric  of 
Osnaburg,  and  urged  the  weaver  to  attempt  other 
pieces  of  the  same  kind,  which  he  reluctantly  under- 
took. The  experiment,  however,  succeeded  to  a  wish. 
—Jamieson,  Scottish  Dictionary. 

Osprey.  s.  [see  Ossifrage.]  Native  rap- 
torial so  called  ;  Pandion  paliaeetus  ;  sea- 
eagle. 

These  are  they  which  ye  shall  have  in  abomina- 
tion among  the  fowls  ;  they  shall  not  be  eaten  ;  the 
eagle,  the  ossifrage,  and  the  ospray.— Leviticus,  xi. 
13. 

I  think  he'll  be  to  Rome, 
A  s  is  the  ospray  to  the  fish,  who  takes  it 
By  sovereignty  of  nature. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iv.  7. 

Serenius  derives  it  from  Gothic  os,  the  mouth  of 
ariver.andprsj/.  [It  is]  a  large  blackish  hawk,  with 
a  long  neck  and  blue  legs.  Its  prey  is  fish,  and  it  is 
sometimes  seen  hovering  over  the  Tweed.  (Lambe, 
Notes  to  the  Battle  of  Flodden.)  Sir  T.  Hanmer 
calls  it  the  sea-eagle ;  of  which  it  is  reported,  that 
when  he  hovers  in  the  air,  all  the  fish  in  the  water 
turn  up  their  bellies,  and  lie  still  for  him  to  seize 
which  he  pleases ;  a  marvel  which  our  old  poetry 
has  repeatedly  noticed.  But  Mr.  Harris  has  ob- 
served, from  Pennant,  that  the  osprey  is  a  different 
bird  from  the  sea-eagle,  though  its  prey  is  the  same. 
— Todd. 

At  length  Magnus  exclaimed  to  his  daughters, 
'  There  is  Norna's  dwelling !  . . .  Saw  you  ever  any 
thing  but  an  osprey  that  would  have  made  such  a 
nest  for  herself  as  that  is  ?  ...  There  is  not  the  like 
of  it  that  living  thing  ever  dwelt  in,  (having  no  wings 
and  the  use  of  reason,)  unless  it  chanced  to  be  the 
Frawa-Stack  off  Papa,  where  the  King's  daughter  of 
Norway  was  shut  up  to  keep  her  from  her  lovers— 
and  all  to  little  purpose,  if  the  tale  be  true.' — Sir 
W.  Scott,  Tlie  Pirate,  ch.  xxvi. 

The  genus  Pandion  was  instituted  for  the  osprey 
by  M.  Savigny ;  and  some  other  species  have  since 
been  added  to  this  genus  by  other  naturalists. . . . 
The  versatility  of  the  outer  toe  of  the  osprey,  the 
strength,  curvature,  and  sharpness  of  its  claws,  and 
the  roughness  of  the  soles  of  its  feet,  are  peculi- 
arities of  structure  adapted  to  the  better  securing 
its  slippery  prey ;  and  the  shortness  of  its  thigh- 
feathers,  unusual  in  the  falcon  tribe,  is  also  evidently 
connected  with  its  fishing  habits. . .  .  From  the  do- 
cility observable  in  the  osprey,  Montagu  thought  it 
might  formerly  have  been  trained  for  hawking  of 
fish,  as,  by  an  Act  passed  in  the  reign  of  William  and 
Mary,  persons  were  prohibited  at  a  certain  period  of 
the  year  from  taking  any  salmon,  salmon-peal,  or 
salmon  kind,  by  hawks,  racks,  guns,  &c.— Yarrell, 
History  of  British  Birds. 

Oss.  s.  Ominous  ejaculation  or  utterance  : 
(a  word  peculiar  to  Philemon  Holland). 

[They]  were  permitted  to  seeke  after  the  answers 
given  by  oracles,  and  the  science  of  peering  into  beasts 
bowels,  which  now  and  then  discover  future  events ; 
yea,  and  the  faithfull  information,  where  ever  it 
might  be  found,  of  birds  by  singing,  of  fowles  by  fly- 
ing, and  of  osses  let  fall  from  the  mouth,  were  with 
studious  affectation  of  varietie  sought  tor.— Holland. 
(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Behold  (quoth  he)  my  sonne  Gratian,  thou  hast 
upon  thee  imperiall  garments,  as  we  all  hoped  for, 
conferred  with  luckie  osses  and  acclamations  by  the 
judgement  of  my  selfe  and  our  fellow  souldiers.— 
Id.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

A  s  if  thev  were  to  be  led  unto  the  place  of  execution , 
or,  to  speake  without  any  evill  presaging  osse,  gather- 
ing their  armor  together,  when  an  host  is  gone  be- 
fore.—/^ (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Behold  (quoth  bee)  your  fellow  citizens  and  coun- 
trymen, who  shall  endure  (but  the  gods  in  heaven 
forfend  the  osse)  the  same  hard  distresse  together 
with  you,  unlesse  some  better  fortune  shine  upon 
us.-/d,  (Nares  by  H .  and  W.) 
392 
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But  these  complaints,  which  will  be  nothing  plea- 
sant, no,  not  when  perhaps  they  shall  be  needfull, 
banish  we  must  (howsoever  we  doe)  at  our  first  en- 
trance of  so  weightie  a  matter ;  when  as  we  rather 
should  begin  (if,  as  the  poets  use,  it  were  our  manner 
also)  with  good  osses  and  luckie  forespeakings,  with 
vows  and  praiers  to  gods  and  goddesses  to  vouchsafe 
their  furtherance  and  happy  successe  to  the  enter- 
prize  of  so  great  a  worke.— Holland,  Translation  of 
Livy,  p.  3.  (Rich.) 

Osses  be  words  cast  forth  at  unawares,  presaging 
somewhat.— Plinie,  Explanations  of  the  Works  of 
Art.  (Rich.) 

Osselet.  s.     [Fr.]     See  extract. 

An  osselet  [is]  a  little  hard  substance  arising  on 
the  inside  of  a  horse's  knee,  among  the  small  bones ; 
it  grows  out  of  a  gummy  substance  which  fastens 
those  bones  together.— Carrier's  Dictionary. 
Osseous,  adj.    [Lat.  osseus.]  Bony ;  resem- 
bling a  bone. 

To  pursue  the  osseous  and  solid  part  of  goodness, 
which  gives  stability  and  rectitude  to  all  the  rest. — 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Christian  Morals,  iii.  4. 

A  medullary,  and  consequently  osseous,  substance. 
— Bibliotheca  Biblica,  i.  157. 

When  the  compact  osseous  substance  of  the  shaft 
of  a  long  bone,  or  the  superficial  portions  of  a  flat 
bone,  is  examined  by  the  naked  eye,  it  is  seen  to 
possess  a  somewhat  laminated  texture  ;  the  external 
and  internal  laminae  of  the  long  bones  being  ar- 
ranged concentrically  round  the  medullary  canal, 
whilst  in  the  flat  bones  they  are  parallel  to  the  sur- 
face Towards  the  extremities  of  the  long  bones, 
and  between  the  external  plates  of  the  flat  bones, 
are  a  number  of  cancelli,  or  small  hollows,  bounded 
by  very  thin  plates  of  bone :  these  communicate 
with  the  medullary  canal,  where  it  exists ;  having, 
like  it,  an  extremely  vascular  lining  membrane;  and 
their  cavities  being  filled  with  a  peculiar  adipose 
matter.  Even  the  hard  substance  of  the  bone  is 
traversed  by  canals  on  which  the  name  of  Haversian 
has  been  bestowed  after  their  discoverer.  These 
canals  run  for  the  most  part  in  the  direction  of  the 
lamina? ;  but  they  have  many  transverse  communi- 
cations both  with  each  other  and  with  the  medullary 
cavity. . . .  When  a  thin  transverse  section  of  a  long 
bone  is  made,  and  is  highly  magnified,  it  is  seen  that 
the  bony  matter  of  the  greater  part  of  its  thickness 
is  arranged  in  concentric  circles,  round  the  orifices 
of  the  canals :  these  circles  are  marked  by  a  series  of 
stellated  points ;  and  when  the  latter  are  magnified 
still  more  highly,  they  are  seen  to  be  cavities  or  la- 
cuna? of  a  peculiar  form,  which  seem  characteristic 
of  bone. — Dr.  Carpenter,  Principles  of  Human  Phy- 
siology, §  257 :  1853. 

Ossicle,  s.     [Lat.  ossiculumJ]     Small  bone. 

There  are  three  very  little  bones  in  the  ear,  upon 
whose  right  constitution  depends  the  due  tension 
of  the  tympanum ;  and  if  the  action  of  one  little 
muscle,  which  serves  to  draw  one  of  these  ossicles, 
fixt  to  the  tympanum,  be  lost  or  abated,  the  tension 
of  that  membrane  ceasing,  sound  is  hindered  from 
corning  into  the  ear. — Holder,  Elements  of  Speech. 

The  cartilage  described  by  Meckel,  and  repre- 
senting the  mandibular  haemal  arch  in  the  embryo- 
skull,  from  the  fibrous  sheath  of  which  are  developed 
the  '  tympanic '  at  the  upper  and  outer  part  and  the 
mandible  at  the  lower  and  outer  part,  has  no  such 
relation  of  a  mould  to  the  malleus.  This  ossicle 
starting  as  a  wart-like  prominence  from  the  wall  of 
the  tympanic  cavity,  is  precociously  developed  on 
the  inner  side  of  Meckel's  cartilage,  early  showing 
its  long  process  above  and  quite  distinct  from  that 
cartilage  or  its  capsule.— Owen,  Anatomy  of  Verte- 
brates. 

Ossitic.  adj.  Having  the  power  of  making 
bones,  or  changing  fibrous  or  membranous 
to  bony  substance. 

If  the  caries  be  superficial,  and  the  bone  firm,  you 
may  by  medicaments  consume  the  moisture  in  the 
caries,  dry  the  bone,  and  dispose  it,  by  virtue  of  its 
ossifick  faculty,  to  thrust  out  callus,  and  make  sepa- 
ration of  its  caries.—  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

As  the  process  advances,  and  the  plate  of  bone 
thickens,  a  series  of  grooves  or  furrows,  radiating 
from  the  ossifying  centre,  are  found  upon  its  sur- 
face ;  and  these  by  a  further  increase  in  thickness, 
occasioned  by  a  deposit  of  ossific  matter  all  around 
them,  are  gradually  converted  into  closed  canals 
(the  Haversian),  which  contain  blood-vessels  sup- 
ported by  processes  of  the  investing  membrane. .  . . 
It  is  in  this  that  the  ossific  matter  is  first  deposited. 
...  So  far  it  would  appear  that  the  blood-vessels  are 
not  directly  concerned  in  the  operation;  for  al- 
though they  advance  to  the  near  neighbourhood  of 
the  first  ossific  deposit,  they  do  not  make  their  way 
into  its  substance,  or  even  into  the  intervening 
areolae.— Dr.  Carpenter,  Principles  of  Human  Phy- 
siology, §§  263-264:  1853. 

Ossification,  s.  Change  of  fibrous,  mem- 
branous, or  cartilaginous,  into  bony  sub- 
stance. 

Ossifications  or  indurations  of  the  artery,  appear 

so  constantly  in  the  beginnings  of  aneurisms,  that 

it  is  not  easy  to  judge  whether  they  are  the  cause  or 

the  effect  of  them.— Sharp. 

The  first  development  of  bone  may  take  place  in 
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the  substance  either  of  membrane  or  cartilage.  The 
tubular  bones  forming  the  roof  of  the  cranium  afford 
a  good  example  of  the  first,  or  intra-membranous, 
form  of  ossification;  for  their  place  is  but  in  part 
preoccupied  by  cartilage,  only  a  membrane  being 
elsewhere  interposed  between  the  dura  mater  and 
the  integuments.  This  membrane  is  chiefly  com- 
posed of  fibrous  fasciculi,  corresponding  with  those 
of  the  white  fibrous  tissues;  but  amongst  these  are 
seen  numerous  cells  . .  .  containing  granular  mat- 
ter ;  and  a  soft  amorphous  or  faintly-granular  matter 
is  also  found  interposed  amidst  the  iibres  and  cells. 
. . .  The  process  of  ossification  here  seems  at  first  to 
consist  in  the  consolidation  of  the  fibres  by  earthy 
matter. . . .  The  mode  in  which  the  peculiar  lacu- 
nae and  canaliculi  are  formed,  in  the  concentric 
layers  around  the  Haversian  canals,  probably  cor- 
responds with  that  in  which  they  are  generated  in 
the  intra-cartilaginous  form  of  ossification. — Dr. 
Carpenter,  Principles  of  Human  Pkysioloyy,  §  263 : 
1853. 

When  giving  reasons  for  the  belief  that  the  verte- 
brate skeleton  is  mechanically  originated,  one  of 
the  facts  put  in  evidence  was,  that  in  the  vertebrate 
series  the  transition  from  the  cartilaginous  to  the 
osseous  spine  begins  peripherally:   each  vertebra 
being  at  first  a  ring  of  bone  surrounding  a  mass  of 
cartilage.    And  it  was  pointed  out  that  this  peri- 
pheral ossification  is  ossification  at  the  region  of 
greatest  pressures.  Now  it  is  not  vertebrae  only  that 
follow  this  course  of  development.    In  a  cylindrical 
bone,  though  it  is  differently  circumstanced,  the 
places  of  commencing  ossification  are  still  the  places 
on  which  the  severest  stress  falls. — Herbert  Spencer, 
Principles  of  Biology,  ch.  viii.  §  301. 
Ossifrage.    s.     [Lat.  os<ifraga.~]     Word  for 
word,  this  is  Osprey;  the  real  or  specific 
difference  between  the  birds  designated  in 
the  extract  from  Leviticus  being  uncertain; 
where   the   difference    is    recognised,  the 
ossifrage  is  the  Pandion  leucophrys,  or  bald 
sea  eagle. 

These  are  they  which  ye  shall  have  in  abomina- 
tion among  the  fowls  ;  they  shall  not  be  eaten  ;  the 
eagie,  the  ossifrage,  and  the  ospray. — Leviticus  xi.  13. 
A  kind  of  eagle,  whose  flesh  is  forbid  under  the 
name  of  gryphon.  The  ossifraaa,  or  ospray,  is  thus 
called,  because  it  breaks  the  bones  of  animals  in 
order  to  come  at  the  marrow.  It  is  said  to  dig  up 
bodies  in  churchyards,  and  eat  what  it  finds  in 
bones,  which  has  been  the  occasion  that  the  Latins 
call  it  avis  bustaria. — Calmet. 
Ossify,  v.  a.  Change  to  bone. 

The  dilated  aorta  every  where  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  cyst  is  generally  ossified.— Sharp,  Sur- 
gery. 
Ossifying,  adj.    Bone- forming. 

In  the  formation  of  a  long  bone,  we  usually  find 
one  centre  of  ossification  in  the  shaft,  and  one  in 
each  of  the  epiphyses  ;  in  the  flat  bones  there  is  one 
in  the  middle  of  the  surface,  and  one  in  each  of  the 
principal  processes.  The  ossification  usually  pro- 
ceeds to  a  considerable  extent,  however,  in  the  main 
centre,  before  it  commences  in  the  extremities  or 
processes ;  and  these  remain  distinct  from  the  prin-i 
cipal  mass  of  the  bone,  long  after  this  has  acquired 
solidity.  During  the  spread  of  the  ossifying  pro- 
cess, the  cartilaginous  matrix  continues  to  grow  . . . 
but  after  the  long  deposit  has  pervaded  its  entire 
substance  ...  a  change  takes  place  in  the  method 
adopted.  .  .  .  The  nature  of  the  ossifying  process 
receives  some  additional  light  from  the  abnormal 
forms  in  which  it  occasionally  presents  itself  in  car- 
tilages which  are  usually  permanent.  —  Dr.  Car- 
penter, Principles  of  Human  Physiology,  §  267-209 : 
1853. 

Ossivorous.  adj.  [Lat.  os,  ossis  +  voro  =  de- 
vour.] Devouring  bones. 

The  bore  of  the  gullet  is  not  in  all  creatures  alike 
answerable  to  the  body  or  stomach :  as  in  the  fox, 
which  feeds  on  bones,  and  swallows  whole,  or  with 
little  chewing ;  and  next  in  a  dog  and  other  ossivo* 
rous  quadrupeds,  it  is  very  large.— Der ham,  Ph^* 
sico-Tlieology. 

Ossuary.  s.  [Lat.  ossuarium,  from  os,  ossis 
=  bone.]  Charnel-house;  place  where  the 
bones  of  dead  people  are  kept. 

Notable  lamps,  with  vessels  of  oils  and  aromatical 
liquors,  attended  noble  ossuaries.— Sir  T.  Browne, 
On  Urn-Burial:  16S6. 
Ostensible,  ailj. 

1.  That  is  proper  or  intended  to  be  shown. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  surprise, 
that  this  ostensible  comment  of  the  dumb  shew 
should  not  regularly  appear  in  the  tragedies  of 
Shakspeare.— T.  \Varton,  History  of  English,  Poetry, 
iii.  361. 

2.  Colourable ;  plausible. 

He  had,  as  dictator,  an  ostensible  right  to  the 
custody  and  command  of  this ;  and  under  pretext 
of  this  ostensible,  he  by  force  of  arms  seized  it.— 
Pownall,  On  Antiquities,  p,  114. 
Ostensibly,  adj. 

The  hut  ou  Thorue  Waste . . .  was  a  low,  lone 
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liovi-l,  situate  on  tlio  banks  of  the  <lepp  and  oozy 
Don,  at  tlie  eastern  extremity  of  that  extensive  moor 
Osti-nsibly  its  owner  fulfilled  the  duties  of  fcrrymai 
to  that  part  of  the  river.  ...  In  reality,  however,  lie 
was  the  inland  agent  of  a  horde  of  smugglers  who 
infested  the  neighbouring  coast ;  his  cabin  was  their 
rendezvous:  and  not  un frequently,  it  was  said,  the 
depository  of  their  contraband  goods.—  W.  It.  Ains- 
icorth,  Rookwood,  b.  v.  eh.  i. 

Ostensive.  adj.     In  Logic.     Indirect. 

In  these  ways  (by  what  is  called  ostensive  reduc- 
tion, because  you  prove,  in  the  iir.st  figure,  either 
the  very  same  conclusion  as  before,  or  one  which 
implies  it)  all  the  imperfect  moods  may  be  reduced 
to  the  four  perfect  ones.  But  there  is  also  another 
way,  called  indirect-reduction,  or  reductio  ad  im- 
possibile.— .4}'c/i4w/t<>/>  fffiatel//,  Elements  of  Logic. 

Ostent.  s.  "  [Lat.  ostentum.~\ 

1.  Appearance;  air;  manner;  mien. 

Use  all  the  observance  of  civility, 
Like  one  well  studied  in  a  sad  ostent, 
To  please  his  grandain. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  2. 
'2.  Show ;  token. 

Be  merry,  and  employ  your  chiefest  thoughts 
To  courtship,  and  such  fair  ostents  of  love 
As  shall  conveniently  become  you  there. 

Shakexpear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  8. 

3.  Portent :  prodigy  ;  anything  ominous. 

To  stirre  our  zeales  up,  that  admired,  whereof  a  fact 

so  cleane 

Of  all  ill  as  our  sacrifice,  so  fearfull  an  ostent 
(Should  be  the  issue. 

Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Iliad. 
Latinus  frighted  with  this  dire  ostent, 
For  counsel  to  his  father  Faunus  went. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  sEneid,  vii.  121. 

Ostentate.  v.  a.   Make  an  ambitious  display 
of;  display  boastingly.     Rare. 

It  cannot  avoid  the  brand  of  arroganey,  as  well  as 
hypocrisy,  to  challenge  and  ostentate  that  beauty  or 
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Osteocolla.  s.      [Gr.  ;   from  oart or  =  bone  + 
M!,\A;/  =  glue  ]     See  second  extract. 

Osfctifiilltt  is  frequent  in  (iermany,  and  has  lout. 
been  famous  for  bringing  on  a  callus  in  fructurct 
bones.—  Sir  J.  Hill,  Mnli-rin.  Mrdica. 

Osteocolla  is  a  spar,  generally  coarse,  concrete! 
with  earthy  or  stony  matter,  precipitated  by  water 
and  encrusted  upon  sticks,  stones,  and  other  like 
bodies. —  Woodward. 

Osteog-rapher.  s.  [Gr.  ypa'iw  =  I  describe. 
Anatomist  of  the  skeleton  or  bony  parts  ol 
the  body. 

Osteography.  *.  Description  of  the  skeleton 
or  bony  tissue  of  the  body  ;  osteology. 
(For  example  see  under  Osteology.) 

Osteogenesis.  s.  [Gr.  ykvtaie  =  generation.] 
Formation  of  bone. 

Whatever  may  be  the  precise  mode  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  lacunae  and  canaliculi,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  well -established  fact,  that  the  production 
of  concentric  layers  of  osseous  substance  wilhin 
the  Haversian  canals  takes  place  in  a  manner  that 
more  closely  corresponds  with  the  intra-membra- 
nous,  than  with  intra-cartilaginous  form  of  osteo- 
genesis.  ...  It  may  be  stated  as  a  well-established 
fact,  that  calcified  tissues,  having  a  more  or  less  close 
resemblance  to  true  bone,  may  be  produced  in  a  great 
variety  of  modes;  and  no  inference  can  be  fairly 
drawn  from  such  observations,  therefore,  in  regard 
to  the  normal  process  of  osteogenesis.  —  Dr.  Car- 
penter, Principles  of  Human  Physiology,  §  §  266-269 : 
1853. 

Osteolog-er.  s.     Osteologist. 

Osteologers  have  very  well  observed  that  the  parts 
appertaining  to  the  bones,  which  stand  out  at  a 
distance  from  the  bodies,  are  either  the  adnate  or 
the  enate  parts.— Smith,  Portrait  of  Old  Age,  p.  176. 

Osteologist.   s.     One  engaged  on  osteology. 
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handsomeness  of  complexion  as  ours,  which  indeed  ]  Osteology,   s.      [Gr.  Xoyoc  =  word,    principle, 


is  none  of  ours  by  any  genuine  right  or  property. — 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  9ti. 

Who  is  so  open-hearted  and,  simple,  but  they 
either  conceal  their  defects,  or  osientatc  their  suf- 
ficiencies, short  or  beyond  what  either  of  them  really 
are?— Ibid.  p.  169. 

So  far  I  must  needs  ostentate  my  reading,  as  to 
assure  you,  that  I  have  viewed  with  my  own  eyes, 
and  transcribed  from  all  the  originals,  whatever  I 
have  set  down. — Flcetwood,  Chronicon  Pretiosum, 
preface. 

Ostentation,  s. 

1.  Outward  show  ;  appearance. 

If  these  shows  be  not  outward,  which  of  you 
But  is  four  Volscians? — March  on,  my  fellows; 
Make  good  this  ostentation,  and  you  shall 
Divide  in  all  with  us.     Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  i.  6. 

You  are  come 

A  market-maid  to  Rome,  and  have  prevented 
The  ostentation  of  our  love. 

Id.,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  6. 


doctrine.]     Description  of  the  bones. 

Richard  Farloe,  well  known  for  his  acuteness  in 
dissection  of  dead  bodies,  and  his  great  skill  in 
osteology,  has  now  laid  by  that  practice. — 'fatter. 

Anatomical  science  from  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  was 
Brincipally  advanced  by  Malpighi,  Steno,  Ruysch, 
uverney,  Morgagni,  Albinus,  Haller,  and  other 
Italian,  French,  and  German  physicians  ;  but  some 
new  facts  were  also  contributed  by  Humphrey 
Ridley,  the  author  of  a  work  on  the'  Brain,  pub- 
lished in  1695;  by  William  Cowper,  whose  Ana- 
tomical Tables,  published  in  1698,  however,  are  as- 
serted to  have  been  stolen  from  the  Dutch  anatomist 
Bidloo;  by  the  eldest  Alexander  Monro,  tlie  author 
of  the  osteology,  first  published  in  1726,  and  the 
founder  of  the  medical  school  of  Edinburgh;  and 
by  the  celebrated  William  Chcselden,  author  of  the 
osteography,  published  in  .1733,  and  of  various  other 
works,  and  the  most  expert  English  operator  of  his 
day.— Craik,  History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  ii. 
p.  168. 


He  knew  that  good  and  bountiful  minds  were 
sometimes  inclined  to  ostentation,  and  ready  to 
cover  it  with  pretence  of  inciting  others  by  their 


2.  Ambitious  display  ;  boast ;  vain  show. 

If  all  these  secret  springs  of  detraction  fail,  yet  a  i  Ostiary.  s. 

vain  ostentation  of  wit  sets  a  man  on  attacking  an  j  1.   Opening    at    which    a    river   disembogues 
established  name,  and  sacrificing  it  to  the  mirth  and  ]       itself 
laughter  of  those  about  him.—Adtlison,  Spectator. 

It  is  received  that  the  Nilus  hath  seven  osti.art.es, 
that  is,  by  seven  channels  disburtheneth  itself  into 
the  sea. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

example,  and  therefore  checks  this  vanity:   Take  I  2.  Formerly  an  ecclesiastical  officer, 
heed,  says  he^that  you  do  not  your  alms  before  men,  The  office  of  the  ostiarie  was  to  open  and  shut 

the  church  doors,  to  look  to  the  decent  keeping  of 
the  church,  and  the  holy  ornaments  laid  up  in  the 
vestrie. —  Weever,  A  ncient  Funeral  Monuments. 

Ostler,  s.     One  who  has  the  care  of  horses : 
(another  form  of  Hostler). 


to  be  men.— Bishop  Atterbury. 

With  all  her  lustre,  now,  her  lover  warms  ; 
Then  out  of  ostentation  hides  her  charms. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  v.  33. 

The  great  end  of  the  art  is  to  strike 'the  imagina- 
tion.   The  painter  is  therefore  to  make  no  ostenta-  I 
tion  of  the  means  by  which  this  is  done;  the  spec-  ! 
tator  is  only  to  feel  the  result  in  his  bosom.—  ! 
Reynolds. 

3.  Show  ;  spectacle.    Hare. 

The  king  would  have  me  present  the  princes  with  i 
some  delightful  ostentation,  show,  pageant,  antick, 
or  firework. — ShaJcespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  v.  1. 
Ostentatious,    adj.      Boastful ;   vain  ;  fond 
of  show  or  display. 

Your  modesty  is  so  far  from  being  ostentatious  of 
the  good  you  do,  that  it  blushes  even  to  have  it 
known;  and  therefore  I  must  leave  you  to  the  satis- 
faction of  your  own  conscience,  which,  though  a 
silent  panegyrick,  is  yet  the  best.— Dryden. 
Ostentous.  adj.  Ostentatious. 

Sometimes  wo  ought  to  be  thankful  for  an  enemy. 
He  gives  us  occasion  to  shew  the  world  our  parts 
and  piety,  which  else,  perhaps,  in  our  dark  graves, 
would  sleep  and  moulder  with  us  quite  unknown; 
or  e  ;iild  not  otherwise  well  be  seen  without  the 
vanity  of  a  light  and  an  ostentuus  imn&.—Felltham, 
Resolves,  ii.  53. 

Such  rude  and  imperfect  draughts  being  far  better 
in  their  esteem,  than  such  as  are  adorned  with  more 
pomp,  and  ostentuus  circumstances.— Evelyn,  Po- 
mona, preface. 
VOL.  II. 


The  smith,  the  ostler,  and  the  boot-catcher,  ought 
to  partake. — Swift,  Advice  to  Servants,  Directions  to 
the  Groom. 

Ostracism,  s.  [Gr.  oorpaKiT^oc,  from  oarpa- 
KOI>  =  oyster-shell.]  Passing  of  sentence, 
in  which  the  note  of  acquittal  or  condem- 
nation was  marked  upon  a  shell  which  the 
voter  threw  into  a  vessel;  banishment; 
public  censure. 

Virtue  in  courtiers'  hearts 
Suffers  an  ostracism,  and  departs; 
Profit,  ease,  fitness,  plenty,  bid  it  go, 
But  whither,  only  knowing  you,  1  know.       Donne. 
Publiek  envy  is  as  an  ostracism,  that  eclipseth  men 
when  they  grow  too  great;  and  therefore  it  is  a 
bridle  to  keep  them  within  bounds. — Bacon,  Essays, 
Of  Envy. 

Il.vperbolus  by  suffering  did  traduce 
The  ostracism,  and  shamed  it  out  of  use. 

Cleaveland. 

This  mnn,  upon  a  slight  and  false  accusation  of 
favouring  arbitrary  power,  was  banished  by  ostra- 
cism; which  in  English  would  signify,  that  they 
voted  he  should  be,  removed  from  th'eir  presence 
and  council  for  ever.-  Swift. 

3  ji 


Ostracize,  v.  a.  Banish;  expel  by  ostra- 
cism. 

Therefore  the  democratick  stars  did  rise, 
And  all  that  worth  from  hence ,did  ostracise. 
,  Marvell,  Lachrymce  'Musarum  :  1650. 

Ostricb.  s.  [Fr.  autruc.lie  :  Lat.  strutliio; 
Gr.  rrrpoui-'ioi/.]  Bird  so  called  of  the  genus 
Struthio. 

Gavest  thou  the  goodly  wings  unto  the  peacock  ? 
or  wings  and  feathers  unto  the  ostrich! — ,/o&,xxxix. 
13. 

I'll  make  thee  eat  iron  like  an  ostrich,  and  swallow 
my  sword  like  a  great  pin,  ere  thou  and  1  part. — 
Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  fart  II.  iv.  10. 

The  Scots  knights  errant  fight,  and  fight  to  eat, 
Their  ostrich  stomachs  make  their  swords   their 
meat.  Cleaveland. 

Modern  ostriches  are  dwindled  to  mere  larks,  in 
comparison  with  those  of  the  ancients.— Arbutluiot. 

The  ostrich  is  ranged  among  birds.  It  is  very  large, 
its  wings  very  short,  and  the  neck  about  four  or 
five  spans.  The  feathers  of  its  wings  are  in  great 
esteem,  and  are  used  as  an  ornament  for  hats,  beds, 
canopies :  they  are  stained  of  several  colours,  and 
made  into  pretty  tufts.  They  are  hunted  by  way  of 
course,  for  they  never  fly;  but  use  their  wings  to 
assist  them  in  running  more  swiftly.  The  ostrich 
swallows  bits  of  iron  or  brass,  in  the  same  manner 
as  other  birds  will  swallow  small  stones  or  gravel,  to 
assist  in  digesting  or  comminuting  their  food.  It  lavs 
its  eggs  upon  the  ground,  hides  them  under  the 
sand,  and  the  sun  hatches  them.— Calmet. 

The  ostrich  is  distinguished  not  only  from  its  im- 
mediate congeners  the  Cassowaries,  Rheae,  and  Ap- 
teryx,  but  from  all  other  birds,  by  having  only  two 
toes,  which  correspond  with  the  two  outermost  toes 
in  the  rest  of  the  class.  The  wings  are  furnished 
with  loose  and  flexible  plumes,  which  are  long 
enough  to  increase  its  speed  in  running.  The  ele- 
gance of  these  feathers,  arising  from  their  slender 
stems  and  the  disunited  barbs,  has  occasioned 
them  to  be  prized  in  all  ages,  and  they  still  con- 
stitute a  valuable  article  of  commerce.  .  .  .  The 
ostrich  abounds  in  the  sandy  deserts  of  Arabia 
and  Africa.  It  attains  the  height  of  seven  or  eight 
feet ;  is  gregarious  in  favourable  localities ;  lays  eggs 
of  three  pounds'  weight,  which  are  incubated  by  the 
male  principally,  and  defended  courageously.  The 
ostrich  feeds  on  grain,  grass,  &c.,  to  aid  in  digesting 
which  many  pebbles  are  taken  into  the  gizzard:  so 
obtuse  is  its  taste,  that  it  will  swallow  pieces  of 
metal,  wood,  &c.  When  pursued,  it  dashes  stones 
behind  it  with  great  violence,  and  exceeds  in  swift- 
ness all  other  terrestrial  animals ;  it  is  only  the 
comparatively  limited  power  of  sustaining  its  course 
that  enables  the  mounted  Arab  to  run  it  down. — 
Owen,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 

Otacoustic.  s.  [see  O  to-.  Gr.  aKovonicbi;  =• 
relating  to  hearing.]  Instrument  to  faci- 
litate hearing. 

Not  vouchsafing  to  see  or  hear  anything  but  by 
perspectives  and  otacousticks.— Hammond,  Works, 
iv.  1)33. 

In  a  hare,  which  is  very  quick  of  hearing,  it  is 
supplied  with  a  bony  tube;  which,  as  a  natural  ota- 
coustick,  is  so  directed  backward,  as  to  receive  the 
smallest  and  most  distant  sound  tliat  conies  behind 
her. — Grew,  Cosmologia. 

Otacousticon.  s.     Same  as  Otacoustic. 

Using  some  otacousticon,  and  placing  the  mouth 
of  it  towards  the  sound.— Smith,  Portrait  of  Old 
Age,  p.  146. 

Other,  pron.     [A.S.  o])«?r,  o'5er.] 
1.  Not  the  same  ;  not  this  ;  different. 

Of  good  actions  some  are  better  than  other  some. 
— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
\Vill  it  not  be  received 

That   they  have  done't? — Who  dares   receive  it 
oilier  1  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  7. 

The  dismayed  matrons  and  maidens,  some  in  their 
houses,  other  some  in  the  churches,  with  floods  of 
tears  and  lamentable  cries,  poured  forth  their 
prayers  to  the  Almighty,  craving  his  help  in  that 
their  hard  distress.— Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

He  that  will  not  give  just  occasion  to  think,  that 
all  government  in  the  world  is  the  product  only  of 
force  and  violence,  and  that  men  live  together  by  no 
other  rules  but  that  of  beasts,  where  the  strongest 
carries ;  and  so  lay  a  foundation  for  perpetual  dis- 
order and  mischief,  tumult,  sedition,  and  rebellion  ; 
things  that  the  followers  of  that  hypothetic  so  loudly 
cry  out  against,  must  of  necessity  find  out  another 
state  of  government. — Lockt* 

No  leases  shall  ever  be  made  other  than  leases  for 
years  not  exceeding  thirty-one,  in  possession,  and 
not  in  reversion  or  remainder. — Swijt. 

Not  I,  or  he,  but  some  one  else :  (in  this 
sense  it  is  a  substantive,  and  has  a  genilice 
and  plural). 

With  this  there  grows 
In  my  most  ill-composed  affection,  such 
A  stancliliss  avarice,  that,  were  I  king, 
I  should  cut  olf  the  nobles  for  their  lands; 
Desire  his  jewels  and  this  other's  house. 

Sfiakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 
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Physicians  are  some  of  them  so  conformable  to 
the  humour  of  the  patient,  as  they  press  not  the 
cure  of  the  disease ;  and  some  other  are  so  regular 
in  proceeding  according  to  art,  as  they  respect  not 
the  condition  of  the  patient. — Bacon. 

The  confusion  arises,  when  the  one  will  put  their 
sickle  into  the  other's  harvest. — Leslie. 

Never  allow  yourselves  to  be  idle,  whilst  otlwrs 
are  in  want  of  any  thing  that  your  hands  can  make 
for  them.— Law. 

The  king  had  all  he  craved,  or  could  compel, 
And  all  was  done— let  others  judge  how  well. 

Daniel. 

3.  Not  the  one,  not  this,  but  the  contrary. 

There  is  that  controlling  worth  in  goodness,  that 
the  will  cannot  but  like  and  desire  it ;  and  on  the 
other  side,  that  odious  deformity  in  vice,  that  it 
never  offers  itself  to  the  affections  of  mankind,  but 
under  the  disguise  of  the  other. — South,  Sermons. 

4.  Correlative  to  each. 

In  lowliness  of  mind  let  each  esteem  oflier  better 
than  themselves.— Philemon,  ii.  3. 

Scotland  and  thou  did  each  in  otlier  live, 
Nor  would'st  thou  her,  nor  could  she  thee  survive. 

Dry  den,  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  the  Earl  of  Dundee. 

5.  Something  besides. 

The  learning  of  Latin  being  nothing  but  the 
learning  of  words,  join  as  much  other  real  know- 
ledge with  it  as  you  cau. — Locke,  Thoughts  on  Edu- 
cation. 
No  other.     Nothing  else. 

I  can  expect  no  other  from  those  that  judge  by 
single  sights  and  rash  measures,  than  to  be  thought 
fond  or  insolent. — Glanmlle. 

This,  that,  and  the  other.     Different  (unim- 
portant) matters. 

It  drives  me  past  patience  to  hear  you  all  talking 
of  best  things  and  buying  in  this,  that,  and  tJie 
other,  such  as  silver  and  chaney  (china).  —  George 
Eliot  (signature),  The  Milton  the  Floss,  b. iii.  ch.iii. 
When  two  objects  are  spoken  of,  other, 
meaning  the  second,  takes  the  guise  of  a 
numeral,  and  in  the  Norse  congeners  of  the 
English,  under  the  form  of  anden  or  andre, 
actually  stands  in  the  place  of  the  German 
zweiter  (from  zwei  =  two)  and  the  English 
second  (from  the  Latin  sequor  =  follow). 
When  more  than  two  objects  are  spoken  of, 
it  may,  in  like  manner,  stand  for  the  third. 
In  the  previous  editions  the  first  of  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  is  entered  as  '  The  next/ 
the  second  as  '  The  third  part.' 

Thy  air, 

Thou  other  gold-bound  brow,  is  like  the  first ; 
A  third  is  like  the  former. 

Sliakespedr,  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 
Make  an  end, 

Bind  my  hair  up.— As  'twas  yesterday  ?— 
No,  nor  i'other  day. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy,  ii.  1. 

Othergrates.  adv.  \gate  =  way,  manner.]    In 
another  manner. 

If  sir  Toby  had  not  been  in  drink,  he  would  have 
tickled  you  othergates  than  he  did.  —  Shakespear, 
Twelfth  Night,  v.  1. 

otherguess.  adj.     See  next  entry. 

Otberguise.  adj.     Otherwise. 

[This  is  often  pronounced  and  sometimes  written 
otherguess. ...  It  is  a  common  expression  in  several 
parts  of  England ;  and  in  Cheshire  forms  part  of 
the  following  proverb:  'I  have  otherguess  fish  to 
fry  than  snips  [eels]  without  butter : '  i.  e.  my  time  is 
better  employed,  I  have  something  better  to  do  than 
what  you  propose. — ToddJ] 

otherwhere,  adv.  In  some  other  place  : 
(Els where  commoner). 

As  Jews  they  had  access  to  the  temple  and  syna- 
gogues, but  as  Christians  they  were  of  necessity 
forced  otlierwhere  to  assemble  themselves.— Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

His  godlike  acts,  and  his  temptations  fierce, 
And  former  sufferings,  otherwhere  are  found. 

Milton,  Odes,  On  the  Passion,  25. 

otherwhile.  adv.     At  some  other  time. 

Sometimes  he  was  taken  forth  ...  to  be  set  in  the 
pillory,  otherwhile  in  the  stocks. — Sir  G.  Buck,  His- 
tory of  Richard  III.  p.  93. 

Otherwhiles.  adv.     Same  as  Otherwhile. 

Some  adversities  shall  follow;  and  otherwhiles, 
now  one  discommodity,  now  another  shall  appear. — 
Book  of  Homilies.  Sermon  on  Matrimony. 

Sometimes  he  shaves, . . .  otherwhiles  he  cauterizes, 
lie  scarifies,  lets  blood.— Milton,  Reason  of  Church 
Government  urged  against  Prelacy,  b.  ii. 

Otherwise,  adv.    [wise  =  guise.] 
1.   In  a  different  manner. 

They  only  plead,  that  whatsoever  God  revealeth, 
as  neces-ary  for  all  Christian  men  to  do  and  believe, 
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the  same  we  ousht  to  embrace,  whether  we  have 
received  it  by  writing  or  othenoise,  which  no  man 
denieth.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

The  whole  church  hath  not  tied  the  parts  unto 
one  and  the  same  thing,  they  being  therein  left  each 
to  their  own  choice,  may  either  do  as  others  do,  or 
else  otherwise,  without  any  breach  of  duty  at  all. — 
Ibid. 

The  evidences  for  such  things  are  not  so  infallible, 
but  that  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  things  may 
be  otherwise.— BisJwp  Wilkins. 

In  these  good  things,  what  all  others  should  prac- 
tise, we  should  scarce  know  to  practise  otherwise. — 
Bishop  Sprat. 

Thy  father  was  a  worthy  prince, 
And  merited,  alas !  a  better  fate ; 
But  heaven  thought  otherwise.  Addison,  Cato. 

•2.  By  other  causes. 

Sir  John  Norris  failed  in  the  attempts  of  Lisborn, 
and  returned  with  the  loss,  by  sickness  and  other- 
wise, of  eight  thousand  men.— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 
3.  In  other  respects. 

It  is  said  truly,  that  the  best  men  otherwise,  are 
not  always  the  best  in  regard  of  society.— Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Men  seldom  consider  God  any  otherwise  than  in 
relation  to  themselves,  and  therefore  want  some  ex- 
traordinary benefits  to  excite  their  attention  and 
engage  their  love.— F.  Rogers,  English  Creed. 

otitis.  s.    See  Otorrhoea. 

6to-.  prefix.  [Gr.  oi>c,  gen.  ovaroc.  and  wr6e  = 
ear.]  In  Mayne's  Dictionary  there  are  more 
than  twenty  compounds  beginning  withoto-. 
So  many  of  these  are  either  purely  Latin, 
or  else  technical,  that  the  following  only 
are  entered. 

otoiite.  s.  [Gr.  ot>c  =  ear  +  \idoe  =  stone.] 
Minute  crystal  contained  in  the  mem- 
branous labyrinth  of  the  ear. 

The  position  of  the  external  orifices  on  the  top  of 
the  head  in  the  skate  tribe,  may  relate  to  the  com- 
monly prone  position  of  these  flat  fishes  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea.  Professor  Jluller  concludes,  from 
his  experiments, 'that  the  air-bladder  in  fishes,  in 
addition  to  other  uses,  serves  the  purpose  of  increas- 
ing by  resonance  the  intensity  of  the  sonorous  un- 
dulations communicated  from  water  to  the  body  of 
the  fish.'  The  vibrations  thus  communicated  to  the 
peri-  and  endo-lyrnph  of  the  labyrinth  are  doubtless 
made  to  bear  more  strongly  upon  the  delicate  ex- 
tremities of  the  acoustic  nerve,  in  osseous  fishes,  by 
their  effect  upon  the  suspended  otolites ;  and  it  will 
be  observed  that  the  chief  portions  of  the  nerve  ex- 
pand upon  those  chambers  of  the  vestibule  which 
contain  the  otolites.  The  large  size  of  the  organ  of 
hearing,  and  especially  that  of  the  hard  otolites,  also 
relate  to  the  medium  through  which  the  sonorous 
vibrations  are  propagated.— Owen,  Anatomy  of  Ver- 
tebrates. 

The  density  of  the  osseous  tissue  of  the  tympanic 
bone  recalls  that  of  the  large  otolites  of  fishes,  and 
the  almost  free  suspension  of  this  singularly  shaped 
subconvolute  mass  suggests  that  it  may  be  affected, 
like  those  otolites,  by  the  sonorous  vibrations  which 
are  propagated  through  the  water  and  strike  upon 
the  outer  surface  of  the  head  of  the  Cetacea. — Ibid. 

Otocrane.  s.  [Gr.  Kpavwv  =  skull.]  Part  of 
the  skull  containing  the  internal  ear. 

The  author  has  drawn  a  parallel  between  the  eye 
and  ear  which,  in  the  main,  appears  to  me  to  express 
justly  the  'serial  homologies'  of  the  parts  of  those 
sense-organs.  I  include,  however,  the  consideration 
of  the  cavities  in  which  they  are  respectively  lodged. 
The  ' otocrane'  parallels  the  'orbit.'  The  homology 
is  masked  by  the  deeper  situation  of  the  former,  its 
communication  rather  with  the  interior  than  with 
the  exterior  of  the  cranium,  and  its  more  frequent 
coalescence  with  the  fixed  bony  sense-capsule  which 
it  includes.  In  some  mammals,  however,  that  cap- 
sule retains  its  primitive  and  typical  distinctness, 
and  can  be  removed  from  the  otocrane.  . . .  The  fluid 
in  the  space  between  the  sclerotic  and  choroid,  in- 
cluding the  aqueous  humour,  represents  the  peri- 
lymph.  \Vharton  Jones  compares  the  '  lens'  to  the 
'  otolites.' — Ibid. 

Otorrhcea.  s.  [Gr.  psw  =  flow.]  Flow  ;  run- 
ning ;  defluxion,  or  discharge,  from  the  ear. 
Although  inflammation  of  the  dura  mater  is  very 
uncommon  as  an  idiopathic  or  primary  disorder,  we 
very  frequently  meet  with  it  as  a  secondary  affec- 
tion. ...  It  is  as  a  consequence  of  what  is  called  otitis, 
that  physicians  are  chiefly  accustomed  to  encounter 
inflammation  of  the  dura  mater.  It  results  from  dis- 
ease of  the  internal  ear,  and  of  the  petrous  portion 
of  the  temporal  bone. . . .  Two  very  remarkable  in- 
stances of  diffused  inflammation  of  veins,  and  of  its 
terrible  effects,  occurring  in  connexion  with  purulent 
otorrhoea,  have  fallen  under  my  own  observation : 
one  of  them  in  private  practice,  the  other  in  the 
hospital.  As  1  am  not  aware  that  such  consequences 
as  supervened  in  these  cases  upon  otitis  have  re- 
ceived much  attention,  I  will  briefly  describe  them. 
— Sir  T.  Watson,  Lectures  on  the  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Physic,  lect.xxii. 
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otoscope,  s.  [Gr.  (TKOTTEW  =  spy,  see,  observe, 
look  at,  or  look  out  for.]  Instrument  for 
exploring  the  ear. 

[An]  otoscope  [is]  ...  an  elastic  tube,  twenty 
inches  in  length,  each  extremity  having  fixed  upon 
it  a  piece  of  ivory  or  ebony,  for  listening  to  the 
sound  of  air  passed  through  the  tympanic  cavity  in 
certain  morbid  conditions  of  the  ear ;  it  is  used  to 
ascertain  the  permeability  of  the  Eustachian  tube, 
by  placing  the  ball  or  piece  of  ivory  or  ebony  at  the 
extremity,  over  the  patient's  ear,  and  directing  him 
to  expire  with  mouth  and  nose  closed,  so  as  to  drive 
the  air  into  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  its  impulse 
against  the  membrane  being  transmitted  to  the  ear 
of  the  practitioner.— Sir  T.  Watson,  Lectures  on  the 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic. 

Otosteal.  «.  [Gr.  bar'iov  =  bone  ;  for  form 
see  under  Periosteal.]  Bone  of  the  ear; 
applied  by  Owen  to  the  human  ear,  and, 
more  especially,  to  their  homologues  in  the 
lower  animals. 

The  otosteals  conduct  vibrations  from  the  tym- 
panic membrane  to  the  vestibular  one,  and,  under 
the  influence  of  the  muscles,  regulate  the  tension  of 
both  these  and  of  the  cochlear  fenestra,  so  as  to 
protect  the  ear  against  the  effects  of  sounds  of  great 
intensity.  The  external  ear  and  meatus  are  collec- 
tors and  conductors  of  vibrations,  and  the  former 
assists  in  enabling  us  to  judge  of  the  direction  of 
sounds. — Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. 

The  otosteals  in  Quadrumana  quickly  approxi- 
mate to  the  characters  of  those  in  man :  .  .  .  the 
stapes  in  Chiromys  has  a  shorter  and  broader  sum- 
mit; its  base  is  firmly  wedged  into  the  foramen 
ovale.  With  the  other  otosteals  it  is  proportionally 
larger  than  in  true  lemurs,  bearing  relation  to  the 
great  development  of  the  outer  ears.  These  are 
large  in  all  Lemuridifi :  the  tragus  and  nntitragus 
are  well  marked  in  Ster.ops,  but  instead  of  the  ant  he- 
lix there  are  two  prominent  and  subparallel  plates. 
The  vestibule  is  shorter,  and  the  cochlea  cjoser  to 
the  semicircular  canals  in  the  Aye-aye  than  in  Man. 
Ibid. 

Otter,  s.  [A.S.  oter.~]  Native  quadruped 
so  called  of  the  genus  Lutra. 

The  toes  of  the  otter's  hinder  feet,  for  the  better 
swimming,  are  joined  together  with  a  membrane,  as 
in  the  bevir;  from  which  he  differs  principally  in 
his  teeth,  which  are  canin  ;  and  in  his  tail,  which  is 
felin,  or  a  long  taper  :  so  that  he  may  not  be  unfitly 
called  putoreus  aquations,  or  the  water  pole-cat. 
He  makes  himself  burrows  on  the  water  side,  as  a 
bevir ;  is  sometimes  tamed  and  taught,  by  nimbly 
surrounding  the  fishes,  to  drive  them  into  the  net. 
— Grew. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  hall  is  a  large  otter's  skin 
stuffed  with  hay. — Addison,  Spectator. 

Would  you  preserve  a  numerous  finny  race? 
Let  your  fierce  dous  the  ravenous  otter  chase ; 
The  amphibious  monster  ranges  all  the  shores, 
Darts  through  the  waves,  and  every  haunt  explores. 
Gay,  Rural  Sports,  i.  '253. 

That  the  otter  may  not  only  be  readily  and  easily 
tamed  and  domesticated,  but  taught  to  catch  and 
bring  home  fish  for  its  master,  is  a  fact  which  is  so 
well  known,  and  has  been  so  often  proved,  that  it  is 
surprising  it  should  not  have  been  more  frequently 
acted  upon.  From  Albertus  Magnus  down  to  the 
late  excellent  Bishop  Heber,  instances  have  been 
continually  narrated,  some  of  which  have  gone  no 
further  than  the  domestication  of  pet  otters,  whilst 
in  others  the  animal  has  been  rendered  a  useful 
purveyor  of  fish  for  the  family  table.— Bell,  British 
Quadrupeds. 

The  sea  otter  is  full  twice  the  size  of  the  common 
otter ;  the  body  is  very  long,  and  the  tail  about  one 
third  the  length  of  the  body,  its  skin,  shining  like 
velvet,  is  the  most  esteemed  of  all  lurs,  and,  conse- 
quently the  most  expensive,  it  is  black,  with  a 
shade  of  brown  ;  but,  about  the  head,  there  are,  in 
general,  more  or  less  of  white  hairs.  The  hinder 
legs,  in  particular,  are  very  short,  and  placed  nearer 
the  anus  than  in  quadrupeds  in  general,  which  as- 
similates it  to  the  seal,  to  which  it  bears  a  consi- 
derable general  affinity ;  it  sometimes  weighs  as 
much  as  seventy  or  even  eighty  pounds.  It  is  found 

?erhaps  exclusively  in  the  northern   parts  of  the 
'acittc  Ocean,  where  the  Asiatic  and  American  con- 
tinents nearly  approach  each  other,  and  in  the  inter- 
vening islands.     It  is  said,  that  a  single  skin  is 
.sometimes  sold,  in  the  Chinese  or  Japanese  markets, 
for  upwards  of  twenty  pounds  sterling.  —  air  W. 
Jardine,  in  Naturalist's  Library. 
Otto  [of  Roses],  s.      So   spelt  until  lately, 
when  there  have  been  attempts  to  introduce 
the  more  correct  spellings  ottar  and  attar ; 
the  latter  being  the  Persian  original. 
To  crown  us,  Lord  Warden, 
In  Cumberland's  garden, 

Grows  plenty  of  inonkshood  in  venomous  sprigs; 
While  otto-oj'-roses 
Refreshing  all  noses 
Shall  sweetly  exhale  from  our  whiskers  and  wigs. 

T.  Moore,  Twopenny  Postbag. 

Attar  of  roses  consists  of  two  volatile  oils;  one 

solid,  the  other  liquid,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  in 
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the  proportion  of  about  one  part  of  tho  first  to  two 
parts  of  the  second.  To  separate  them  the  attar  is 
to  be  frozen  and  compressed  between  folds  of  blot- 
ting paper,  which  absorbs  the  liquid  and  leaves  the 
solid  oil ;  or  they  maybe  separated  by  alcohol,  which 
dissolves  the  liquid,  but  takes  up  scarcely  anything 
of  the  solid  oil. . . .  Attar  of  roses  is  employed  for 
scenting  only.  In  the  shops  various  fumes  an-  sold 
which  owe  their  odour  to  the  attar.  Thus  oil  for 
the  hair,  sold  as  huile  antique  rouge  ii  la  rose,  is 
merely  olive  oil  coloured  by  alkanet,  and  scented 
with  the  attar.  Milk  of  roses  also  contains  the 
attar.  Several  compound  scents  owe  a  portion  of 
their  fraerance  to  this  oil ;  as  lavender  water.— Pe- 
reira,  Elements  of  Materia  Medico,  and  Thera- 
peutics. 

ottoman,  s.  Cushioned  seat,  or  settle,  so 
called,  from  resembling,  or  bf  ing  supposed 
to  resemble,  one  used  by  the  Turks  or  Ot- 
tomans. 

Harold  . . .  would  have  liked  to  place  himself  on 
the  ottoman,  near  Esther,  and  behave  very  much 
more  like  a  lover ;  but  he  took  a  chair  opposite  to 
her  at  a  circumspect  distance.— Eleanor's  Victory, 
eh.  xl. 

Oucb.  s.  [N.F.  nouche. — see  Newt]  Orna- 
ment of  gold  or  jewels;  carcanet;  collet  in 
which  precious  stones  are  set. 

A  Persian  mitre  on  her  head 
She  wore,  with  crowns  and  ouches  garnished. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  2, 13. 
Thou  shalt  make  them  to  be  set  in  ouclies  of  gold. 
— Exodus,  xxviii.  11. 

Ought,  .v.    [aught.']   Anything ;  not  nothing. 

For  ought  that  I  can  understand,  there  is  no  part 

but  the  bare  English  pale,  in  which  the  Irish  have 

not  the  greatest  footing.— Spenser,  View  of  the  State 

of  Ireland. 

He  asked  him  if  he  saw  ought.— Mark,  viii.  23. 
To  do  ought  good  never  will  be  our  task ; 
But  ever  to  do  ill  our  sole  delight. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  159. 
Universal  Lord !  be  bounteous  still 
To  give  us  only  good  ;  and  if  the  night 
Have  gather'd  ought  of  evil,  or  conceal'd. 
Disperse  it,  as  now  light  dispels  the  dark. 

Ibid.  v.  205. 

Ought,  v.  n.     See  Owe. 
Ought,  .s.   [a  nought. — see  Newt.]  In  Arith- 
metic.    Cypher  so  called. 

He  sat  beside  the  bed,  in  the  chair  he  had  occupied 
all  the  previous  night,  with  his  hands  folded  before 
him,  and  his  head  bowed  down  ;  and  neither  looked 
up  on  their  entrance,  nor  gave  any  sign  of  conscious- 
ness, until  Mr.  Pecksniff  took  him  by  the  arm,  when 
he  meekly  rose.  '  Three  score  and  ten,'  said  Chuf- 
fey,  'ought  and  carry  seven.  Some  men  are  so 
strong  that  they  live  to  four  score— four  times 
ought's  an  ought,  four  times  two's  an  eight— eighty. 
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Ounce,  s.  TFr.  once  ;  Lat.  uncia.~\  Name 
of  weight'of  different  value  in  different 
denominations  of  weight :  (in  troy  weight 
an  ounce  is  twenty  pennyweights  ;  a  penny- 
weight, twenty- four  grains). 

The  blood  he  hath  lost, 

Which  I  dare  vouch  is  more  than  that  he  hath 
By  many  an  ounce,  he  dropt  it  for  his  country. 

Sliakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 
A  sponge  dry  weigheth  one   ounce   twenty-six 
grains ;  the  same  sponge  being  wet,  weigheth  four- 
teen ounces  six  drams  and  three  quarters. — Bacon. 
Ounce,  s.  [Fr.  once  ;  Spanish,  onza.~]  Doubt- 
ful species  of  tiger  or  panther  so  called. 

The  ounce, 

The  libbard,  and  the  tiger,  as  the  mole 
Rising,  the  crumbled  earth  above  them  threw 
In  hillocks.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  406. 

The  ounce  is  fir.st  noticed  by  Buffon,  who  describes 
it  as  an  animal  of  considerable  size,  of  a  greyish- 
white,  yellowish  on  the  upper  parts,  and  with  the 
hair  much  more  lengthened  than  in  any  of  the  other 
spotted  cats.  Both  Tenmiinck  and  Cuvier  leaveout 
the  ounce  in  their  descriptions  of  the  Felidse  :  and 
we  should  have  been  content  to  have  merely  men- 
tioned it  as  described  by  Buffon,  had  not  the  plate 
in  Griffith's  Animal  Kingdom,  and  the  notes  in  the 
same  work  by  Major  Smith,  given  us  some  grounds 
for  thinking  that  .it  will  one  day  constitute  a  very 
interesting  species.  The  figure  in  Griffith  is  taken 
from  a  specimen  which  was  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
brought  from  tho  Gulf  of  Persia.  It  corresponds  in 
a  remarkable  degree  with  Buffon's  representation, 
and  Major  Smith  is  said  to  have  once  met  with  a 
skin,  also  from  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  and  from  the 
length  of  the  fur,  which  \v:is  shaggy,  he  conjectured 
it  to  be  from  the  higher  mountain  ranges  of  that 
country. — Sir  W.  Jurdine,  in  Naturalist's  Library. 
Buffon  .  .  .  describes  the  ounce  at  some  length,  and 
gives  a  figure  of  it ;  but  Cuvier  seems  to  doubt  the 
existence  of  this  animal  ns  a  distinct  species.  After 
taking  much  pains  to  ascertain  the  truth,  he  states 
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his  opinion  to  be  that  the  ounce  of  Buffon  is  no  other 
than  a  variety  of  the  panther,  because  he  has  never 
boon  able  to  meet  with  an  animal  or  a  skin  corre- 
sponding with  Buffon 'l  description. — Translation  of 
Cuvier's  Regne  Animal. 

Ouph.  s.     Elf.     See  Oaf. 
Ouphen.  adj.     Elf.     See  Oaf. 
Our.  pi:     [A.S.  ure.~\ 
1.  Pertaining  to  us  ;  belonging  to  us. 

You  shall 

Lead  our  first  battle,  brave  Macduff,  and  we 
Shall  take  upon  us  what  else  remains  to  do. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.[6. 
Our  wit  is  Riven  Almighty  God  to  know. 

Our  will  is  given  to  love  him  being  known ; 
But  God  could  not  be  known  to  us  below, 
But  by  his  works  which  through  the  sense  are 

shown. 
So  in  our  little  world  this  soul  of  ours 

Being  only  one,  and  to  one  body  ty'd, 
Doth  use  on  divers  objects  divers  powers, 
And  so  are  her  effects  diversify'd. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortality  oftJie  Soul. 
Our  soul  is  the  very  same  being  it  was  yesterday, 
last  year,  twenty  years  ago. — Seattle. 

•2.  When  the  substantive  goes  before,  it  is 
written  ours. 

Edmund, 

"Whose  virtue  and  obedience  dotli  this  instant 
So  much  commend  itself,  you  shall  be  ours. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  1. 
Thou  hast  fashion'd  twice  this  soul  of  ours, 
So  that  she  is  by  double  title  thine.     Sir  J.  Davies 

Be  ours,  whoe'er-  thou  art. 
Forget  the  Greeks. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Destruction  of  Troy. 
Taxallan,  shook  by  Montezuma's  powers, 
Has,  to  resist  his  forces,  call'd  in  ours. 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperor,  i.  1. 
The  same  thing  was  done  by  them  in  suing  in 
their  courts,  which  is  now  done  by  us  in  suing  in 
ours. — Kettleworth. 

Reading  furnishes  the  mind  only  with  materials 
of  knowledge,  it  is  thinking  makes  what  we  read 
ours :  it  is  not  enough  to  cram  ourselves  with  a 
great  load  of  collections ;  unless  we  chew  them  over 
again,  they  will  not  give  us  strength. — Locke. 

Their  organs  are  better  disposed  than  ours,  for  re- 
ceiving grateful  impressions  from  sensible  objects. — 
Bishop  A  tterbury. 

Ouranography.  s.  Description  of  the 
heavens:  (Uranography  the  better  form ; 
u  being  both  the  Latin  and  English  repre- 
sentative of  the  Greek  <>v.) 

The  ingenious  Mr.  Hooke,  in  his  animadversions 
on  Hevelius's  ouranography,  had  omitted  the  chief 
objection    Hevelius  makes  against   these    kind  of 
sights.— History  of  the  Royal  Society,  iv.  272. 
Ours.     See  Our. 
Ourselves,  reciprocal  pronoun. 
1.  We  ;  not  others  :  (it  is  added  to  we  by  way 
of  emphasis  or  opposition). 

We  ourselves  might  distinctly  number  in  words  a 
great  deal  farther  than  we  usually  do,  would  we  lind 
out  but  some  fit  denominations  to  signify  them  by. 
— Locke. 
'2.  Us ;  not  others,  in  the  oblique  cases. 

Safe  in  ourselves,  while  on  ourselves  we  stand, 
The  sea  is  ours,  and  that  defends  the  land.  Dryden. 
Our  confession  is  not  intended  to  instruct  God, 
who  knows  our  sins  much  better  than  ourselves  do, 
but  it  is  to  humble  ourselves,  and  therefore  we  must 
not  think  to  have  confessed  a  right  till  that  be  done. 
— Dr.  II.  More,  Whole  Duty  of  Man. 

Ourself  is  used  in  the  regal  style. 

To  make  society 

The  sweeter  welcome,  we  will  keep  ourself 
Till  supper-time  alone.   Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  1. 

We  ourself  will  follow 

In  the  main  battle.  Id.,  Ricluird  III.  v.  3. 

Not  so  much  as  a  treaty  can  be  obtained,  unless 
we  would  denude  ourself  of  all  force  to  defend  us. — 
Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 
Oust.  v.  a.     [N.Fr.  ouster,  6ter.~\ 

1 .  Vacate ;  take  away.] 

Multiplication  of  actions  upon  the  case  were  rare 
formerly,  and  thereby  wager  of  law  ousted,  which 
discouraged  many  suits. — Sir  M.  LLale. 

2.  Deprive ;  eject. 

Though  the  deprived  bishops  and  clergy  went  out 
upon  account  of  the  oaths,  yet  this  made  no  schi.sm. 
No,  not  even  when  they  were  actually  deprived  and 
ousted  by  act  of  Parliament. — Leslie. 

Ouster,  a.     In  Law.     Dispossession. 

Ouster,  or  dispossession,  is  a  wrong  or  injury  that 
carries  with  it  the  amotion  of  possession. — Sir  IV, 
Ulackstone,  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England. 

Ouster  le  main.  s.  [N.Fr.]  In  Law.  See 
extract. 

When  the  male  heir  arrives  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  or  the  heir  female  to  the  age  of  sixteen,  they 
3  E  2 
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might  sue  out  their  livery  or  ousterlemain,  that  is, 
the  delivery  of  their  lands  out  of  their  guardian's 
hands.— Sir  W.  Blackstone,  Commentaries  on   tlie 
Laws  of  England. 
Out.  adv.      [A.S.  Mf.] 

1.  In  a  state  of  disclosure. 

Fruits  and  grains  are  half  a  year  in  concocting  ; 
whereas  leaves  are  out  and  perfect  in  a  month.— 
Bacon. 

2.  Not  in  confinement  or  concealment. 

Nature  her  custom  holds. 

Let  shame  come  when  it  will ;  when  these  are  gone, 
The  woman  will  be  out.     Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

3.  From  the  place  or  house. 

Out  with  the  dog,  says  one ;  what  cur  is  that  ? 
says  another :  whip  him  out,  says  the  third.— Shake- 
spear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  4. 

4.  From  the  inner  part. 

This  is  the  place  where  the  priests  shall  boil  the 
trespass  offering  and  the  sin  offering,  where  they 
shall  bake  the  meat  offering ;  that  they  bear  them 
not  out  into  the  outer  court,  to  sanctify  the  people. 
—Ezekiel,  xlvi.  20. 

5.  Not  at  home:  (as,  'When  you  called  I 
was  out '). 

6.  In  a  state  of  extinction. 

It  was  great  ignorance,  Gloster's  eyes  being  out, 
To  let  him  live ;  where  he  arrives  he 'moves 
All  hearts  against  us.  Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  5. 

Bid  thy  ceremony  give  theo  cure ! 
Think'st  thou  the  fiery  fever  will  go  out 
With  titles  blown  from  adulation  ? 

Id.,  Henry  V.  iv.  1. 

Her  candle  goeth  not  out  by  night.— Proverbs, 
xxxi.  18. 

7.  In  a  state  of  being  exhausted. 

When  the  butt  is  out  we  will  drink  water,  not  a 
drop  before ;  bear  up  and  board  them.— Shakespear, 
Tempest,  iii.  2. 

Large  coals  are  properest  for  dressing  meat :  and 
when  they  are  out,  if  you  happen  to  miscarry  in  any 
dish,  lay  the  fault  upon  want  of  coals. — Swift. 

8.  Not  in  employment ;  not  in  office. 

So  we'll  live  and  hear  poor  rogues 
Talk  of  court  news,  and  we'll  talk  with  them  too, 
Who  loses,  and  who  wins;  who's  in,  who's  out. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  v.  3. 

9.  Not  in  any  sport  or  party. 

The  knave  will  stick  by  thee :  he  will  not  out,  he 
is  true  bred. — Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  3. 

I  never  was  out  at  a  mad  frolick,  though  this  is 
the  maddest  I  ever  undertook. — Dryden,  Spanish 
Friar,  iii.  2. 

10.  To  the  end. 

Hear  me  out; 

He  reap'd  no  fruit  of  conquest,  but  these  blessings. 

Dryden. 

You  have  still  your  happiness  in  doubt, 
Or  else  'tis  past,  and  you  have  dream 'd  it  out.      Id. 

The  tale  is  long,  nor  have  I  heard  it  out  \ 
Thy  father  knows  it  all.  Addison,  Cato. 

11.  Loudly;  without  restraint. 

At  all  I  laugh,  he  laughs  no  doubt ; 
The  only  difference  is,  I  dare  laugh  out. 

Pope,  Epilogue  to  the  Satires,  dial.  i. 

1*2.  Not  in  the  hands  of  the  owner. 

If  the  laying  of  taxes  upon  commodities  does  affect 
the  land  that  is  out  at  rack  rent,  it  is  plain  it  does 
equally  affect  all  the  other  land  in  England  too.— 
Locke. 

Those  lands  were  out  upon  leases  of  four  years, 
after  the  expiration  of  which  tenants  were  obliged 
to  renew.— Arbuthnot. 

13.  In  an  error. 

As  he  that  hath  been  often  told  his  fault, 
And  still  persists,  is  as  impertinent 
As  a  musician  that  will  always  play, 
And  yet  is  always  out  at  the  same  note. 

Lord  Roscommon. 

You  are  mightily  out  to  take  this  for  a  token  of 
esteem,  which  is  no  other  than  a  note  of  infamy. — 
Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

This  I  have  noted  for  the  use  of  those  who,  I 
think,  are  much  out  in  this  point.— KettlemU. 

According  to  Hobbes's  comparison  of  reasoning 
with  casting  up  accounts,  whoever  finds  a  mistako 
in  the  sum  total,  must  allow  himself  out,  though 
after  repeated  trials  he  may  not  see  in  which  article 
he  has  misreckoned. — Swift. 

14.  At  a  loss ;  in  a  puzzle. 

Like  a  dull  actor  now : 
I  have  forgot  my  part,  and  I  am  out, 
Ev'n  to  a  full  disgrace.  Sliakespear,  Coriolanus,  v.  3. 

This  youth  was  such  a  mercurial,  as  the  like  hath 
seldom  been  known  ;  and  could  make  his  own  part, 
if  at  any  time  he  chanced  to  be  out. — Bacon,  His- 
tory of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

15.  With  torn  clothes  :  (the  parts  being  out, 
that  is,  not  covered). 

Evidences  swore ; 

Who  hither  coming,  out&t  heels  and  knees, 
For  this  had  titles.  Dryden, 
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16.  Away  ;  so  as  to  consume. 

Let  all  persons  avoid  niceness  in  their  cloathing 
or  diet,  because  they  dress  and  comb  out  all  their 
opportunities  of  morning  devotion,  and  sleep  out 
the  care  for  their  souls.— Jeremy  Taylor. 

17.  Deficient;  (as  'out  of  pocket,'  noting  loss). 

Upon  the  great  Bible,  he  was  out  fifty  pounds, 
and  reimburst  himself  only  by  selling  two  copies.— 
Fell. 

18.  It  is  used  emphatically  before  alas. 

Out,  alas !  no  sea,  1  find, 
Is  troubled  like  a  lover's  mind.         Sir  J.  Suckling. 

19.  It  is  added  emphatically  to  verbs  of  dis- 
covery. 

If  ye  will  not  do  so,  behold,  ye  have  sinned  against 
the  Lord  ;  and  be  sure  your  sin  will  find  you  out.— 
Numbers,  xxxii.  -23. 

Let  out.     Put  forth  strength  or  speed. 

Melton  was  then  unknown  to  fame,  but,  as  if  in- 
spired by  that '  furor  venaticus '  which  now  inspires 
all  who  come  within  twenty  miles  of  this  Charybdis 
of  the  chase,  Bess  here  let  out  in  a  style  with 
which  it  would  have  puzzled  the  best  Leicestershire 
squire's  best  prad  to  have  kept  pace. —  W.  H.  Ains- 
worth,  Rookwood. 

Out  and  out.    Thoroughgoing. 

'  An  envious  family,'  pursued  Mark,  with  a 
thoughtful  face;  'or  a  quarrelsome  family,  or  a 
malicious  family,  or  even  a  good  out-and-out  mean 
family,  would  open  a  field  of  action  as  I  might  dp 
something  in.' — Dickens,  Martin  Chuzslewit,  on,  vii. 

Out  of  the  way.     Obscure;  outlying. 

When  I  left  London  (I'm  a  Kentish  man  by  birth, 
though),  and  took  that  sitivation  here,  1  quite  made 
up  my  mind  that  it  was  the  dullest  little  out-of-the- 
way  corner  in  England,  and  that  there  would  be 
some  credit  in  being  jolly  under  such  circumstances. 
—Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  vii. 

Out.  interj. 

1.  Expression  of  abhorrence  or  expulsion. 

Out  on  thee,  rude  man !  thou  dost  shame  thy 
mother.— Shakespear,  King  John,  i.  1. 

Out.  varlet,  from  my  sight.     Id.,  King  Lear,  11.  4. 

Out,  you  mad-headed  ape !  a  weazel  hath  not  such 
a  deal  o'f  spleen.— W.,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  ii.  3. 
Out  of  my  door,  you  witch  !  you  hag  1 
Out,  out,  out.     Id.,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  2. 

Out.  out,  hyena ;  these  are  thy  wonted  arts, 
To  break  all  faith.      Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  748. 

'  There  he  is,'  said  Lord  Dalgarno, '  fit  for  every 
element— prompt  to  execute  every  command,  good, 
bad  or  indifferent— unmatched  in  his  tribe,  as 
rogue,  thief,  and  liar.'  'All  which  qualities,'  said 
the  undaunted  page, '  have  each  in  turn  stood  your 
lordship  in  stead.'  '  Out,  ye  imp  of  Satan  ! '  said  his 
master; '  vanish— begone— or  my  conjuring  rod  goes 
about  your  ears.'— Sir  W.  Scott,  Fortunes  of  bigel. 

2.  It  has  sometimes  upon  after  it. 

Out  upon  this  half-faced  fellowship. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  1. 1.  3. 
Out  upon  it,  I  have  loved 

Three  whole  days  together ; 
And  am  like  to  love  three  more, 

If  it  prove  fair  weather. 
Time  sliould  moult  away  his  wings, 

E'er  he  shall  discover 
In  the  whole  wide  world  again, 

Such  a  constant  lover.  Sir  J.  Suckling. 

Out  upon  Time,  who  for  ever  will  leave,    _ 
But  enousrh  of  the  Fast  for  the  Future  to  grieve ; 
Out  upon  Time  who  will  leave  no  more, 
Of  the  things  to  come  than  the  things  before. 

Byron,  Siege  of  Corinth 

Out  of.  prep. 

1.  From  :  (noting  produce). 

So  many  Neroes  and  Caligulas,  . 

Out  of  these  crooked  shores  must  daily  rise. 

Spenser 

Those  bards  coming  many  hundred  years  after 
could  not  know  What  was  done  in  former  ages,  nor 
deliver  certainty  of  any  thing,  but  what  they  feigned 
out  o/their  own  unlearned  heads.— Id.,  View  of  the 
State  of  Ireland. 

\lders  and  ashes  have  been  seen  to  grow  out  of 
steeples  ;  but  they  manifestly  grow  out  of  clefts.— 
Bacon, 

Juices  of  fruits  are  watry  and  oily:  among  the 
watry  are  all  the  fruits  out  of  which  drink  is  ex- 
pressed; as  the  grape,  the  apple,  the  pear,  and 

L  'HeVs  softer  than  Ovid ;  he  touches  the  passions 
more  delicately,  and  performs  all  this  out  of  his  own 
fund,  without  diving  into  the  sciences  tor  a  supply. 
—Dryden. 

±  Not  in  :  (noting  exclusion,  dismission,  ab- 
sence, or  dereliction). 

The  sacred  nymph 
Was  out  o/Dian's  favour,  as  it  then  befel. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Guiltiness 
Will  speak,  though  tongues  were  out  of  use. 

Shrtkespear,  Othello,  V.  1. 
The  cavern's  mouth  alone  was  hard  to  find, 
Because  the  path  disused  was  out  o/mind. 

Dryden,  Sipismonda  and  (Jitiscarao,  139. 
3'JG 
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Does  he  fancy  we  can  sit, 
To  hear  his  out  of  fashion  wit  ? 
But  he  takes  up  "with  younger  folks, 
Who  for  his  wine  will  bear  his  jokes.  Swift. 

3.  No  longer  in. 

Enjoy  the  present  smiling  hour ; 
And  put  it  out  of  fortune's  power. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Horace, 
b.  i.  ode  xxix. 

4.  Not  in  :  (noting  unfitness). 

He  is  witty  out  of  season  ;  leaving  the  imitation 
of  nature,  and  the  cooler  dictates  of  his  judgement. 
— Dri/den. 

Thou'lt  say  my  passion's  out  of  season ; 
That  Cato's  great  example  and  misfortunes 
Should  both  conspire  to  drive  it  from  my  thoughts. 

Addison,  Cato. 

5.  Not  within  :  relating  to  a  house. 

Court  holy  water  in  a  dry  house,  is  better  than 
the  rain  waters  out  of  door.— Shakespear,  King 
Lear,  iii.  2. 

6.  From  :  (noting  copy). 

St.  Paul  quotes  one  of  their  poets  for  this  saying, 
notwithstanding  T.  G.'s  censure  of  them  out  of 
Horace. — Bishop  Stillingfleet. 

7.  From:  (noting  rescue). 

Christianity  recovered  the  law  of  nature  out  of 
all  those  errors  with  which  it  was  overgrown  in  the 
times  of  paganism.— Addison,  Freeholder. 

8.  Not  in  :  (noting  exorbitance   or  irregu- 
larity). 

Why  publish  it  at  this  juncture ;  and  so,  out  of 
all  method,  apart  and  before  the  work  '(—Sivif't. 

Using  old  threadbare  phrases  will  often  make  you 
go  out  of  your  way  to  find  and  apply  them.— Id. 

9.  From  one  thing  to  something  different. 

He  that  looks  on  the  eternal  things  that  are  not 
seen  will  through  those  opticks  exactly  discern  the 
vanitv  of  all  that  is  visible ;  will  be  neither  frighted 
nor  flattered  out  of  his  duty.— Dr.  H.  More,  Decay 
of  Christian  Piety. 

Words  are  able  to  persuade  men  out  o/what  they 
find  and  feel,  and  to  reverse  the  very  impressions  of 
sense. — South,  Sermons. 

10.  To  a  different  state  from  ;  in  a  different 
state. 

That  noble  and  most  sovereign  reason, 
Like  sweet  bells  jangled  out  of  tune  and  harsh ; 
That  unmatclrd  form  and  feature  of  blown  youth, 
Blasted  with  ecstasy.         Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 
"    When  the  mouth  is  out  of  taste,  it  maketh  things 
taste  sometimes  salt,  chiefly  bitter,  and  sometimes 
loathsome,  but  never  sweet.— Bacon. 

By  the  same  fatal  blow,  the  earth  fell  out  oj  that 
regular  form  wherein  it  \yas  produced  at  first,  into 
all  these  irregularities  in  its  present  form.— T.  Bur- 
net,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

They  shout ;  the  shouting  animates  their  hearts. 
And  all  at  once  employ  their  thronging  darts, 
But  out  of  order  thrown,  in  air  they  join, 
And  multitude  makes  frustrate  the  design. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 
Meleager  and  Atalanta. 

11.  To  a  different  state  from  :  (noting  sepa- 
ration). 

Whosoever  doth  measure  by  number,  must  needs 
be  greatly  out  of  love  with  a  thing  that  hath  so 
many  faults:  whosoever  by  weight  cannot  chuse 
but  esteem  very  highly  of  that  wherein  the  wit  of  so 
scrupulous  adversaries  hath  not  hitherto  observed 
any  defect,  which  themselves  can  seriously  think  to 
be  of  moment.— Hooker.  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

If  ridicule  were  employed  to  laugh  men  out  of 
vice  and  folly.it  might  be  of  some  use;  but  it  is 
made  use  of  to  laugh  men  out  of  virtue  and  good 
sense  by  attacking  every  thing  solemn  and  serious. 
— Addison,  Spectator. 

12.  Beyond. 

Amongst  those  things  which  have  been  received 
with  great  reason,  ought  that  to  be  reckoned  which 
the  antient  practice  of  the  church  hath  continued 
out  of  mind.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

What,  out  of  hearing?  gone?  no  sound,  no  word  ? 
Alack,  %vhere  are  you  ? 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  11. 3. 

I  have  been  an  unlawful  bawd,  time  out  o/mind. 
— Id.,  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  2. 

Few  had  suspicion  of  their  intentions,  till  they 
were  both  out  of  distance  to  have  their  conversion 
attempted.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand 
Rebellion. 

With  a  longer  peace,  the  power  of  France  with 
so  great  revenues,  and  such  application,  will  not  en- 
crease  every  year  out  of  proportion  to  what  ours 
will  do—  Sir  W.  Temple. 

He  shall  only  be  prisoner  at  the  soldier's  quarters, 
and  when  I  am  out  of  reach  he  shall  be  released.— 
Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  iv.  1. 

We  see  people  lulled  asleep  with  solid  and  elabo- 
rate discourses  of  piety,  who  would  be  transported 
out  of  themselves  by  the  bellowings  of  enthusiasm. 
— Addison. 

Milton's  story  was  transacted  in  regions  that  he 
outoft\\e  reach  of  the  sun  and  the  sphere  of  the 
day.— Id. 
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Women  weep  and  tremble  at  the  sight  of  a  mov- 
ing preacher,  though  he  is  placed  quite  out  of  their 
hearing. — Addison. 

The  Supreme  Being  has  made  the  best  arguments 
for  his  own  existence,  in  the  formation  of  the  hea- 
vens and  the  earth,  and  which  a  man  of  sense  can- 
not forbear  attending  to,  who  is  out  of  the  noise  of 
human  affairs. — Id. 

13.  Deviating  from  :  (noting:  irregularity). 

Heaven  defend  but  still  I  should  stand  so, 
So  long  as  out  of  limit,  and  true  rule, 
You  stand  against  anointed  majesty  ! 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iv.  3. 

14.  Past;  without:  (noting  something  worn 
out  or  exhausted). 

I  am  out  o/breath.  — 

How  art  thou  out  <>f  breath,  when  thou  hast  breath 
To  say  to  me  that  thou  art  out  o/breath ? 

Shakespear,  liomeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  5. 
Out  o/hope  to  do  any  good,  he  directed  his  course 
to  Coroue.—Kuolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

He  I'ound  himsell1  left  far  behind, 
Both  out  of  heart  and  out  of  wind. 

Butler,  Hudibras. 

I  published  some  fables  which  are  out  of  print.— 
Arbuthnot. 

15.  By  means  of. 

Out  of  that  will  I  cause  these  of  Cyprus  to  mu- 
tiny.— Shakespear,  Othello,  ii.  1. 

16.  In  consequence  of:  (noting  the  motive 
or  reason). 

She  is  persuaded  I  will  marry  her,  out  o/her  own 
love  and  flattery,  not  out  of  my  promise.— Shake- 
spear,  Othello,  iv.  1. 

The  pope,  out  of  the  care  of  an  universal  father, 
had  in  the  conclave  divers  consultations  about  an 
holy  war  against  the  Turk. — Bacon,  History  of  the 
Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

Not  out  of  cunning,  but  a  train 
Of  atoms  justling  in  his  brain, 
As  learn'd  philosophers  give  out. 

Butler,  Hudibras. 

Cromwell  accused  the  earl  of  Manchester  of 
having  betrayed  the  parliament  out  of  cowardice. — 
Lord  Clarendon,  History  nfthe  Grand  Rebellion. 

Those  that  have  recourse  to  a  new  creation  of 
waters  are  such  as  do  it  out  of  laziness  and  igno- 
rance, or  such  as  do  it  out  of  necessity. — T.  Burnet, 
Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Distinguish  betwixt  those  that  take  state  upon 
them,  purely  out  of  pride  and  humour,  and  those 
that  do  the  same  in  compliance  with  the  necessity 
of  their  affairs.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Make  them  conformable  to  laws,  not  only  for 
wrath,  and  out  of  fear  of  the  magistrate's  power, 
which  is  but  a  weak  principle  of  obedience;  but  out 
of  conscience,  which  is  a  firm  and  lasting  principle. 
— Archbishop  Tillotson. 

What  they  do  not  grant  out  of  the  generosity  of 
their  nature,  they  may  grant  out  of  mere  impatience. 
— Bishop  Smalridge. 

Our  successes  have  been  the  consequences  of  a 
necessary  war;  in  which  we  engaged,  not  out  of 
ambition,  but  for  the  defence  of  all  that  was  dear  to 
us. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

Out  of  hand.  Immediately:  (as  that  is 
easily  used  which  is  ready  in  the  hand). 

He  bade  to  open  wide  his  brazen  gate, 
Which  long  time  had  been  shut ;  and,  out  ofJiand, 
Proclaimed  joy  and  peace  through  all  his  state. 

Spenser. 
No  more  ado, 

But  gather  we  our  forces  out  of  hand 
And  set  upon  our  boasting  enemy. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iii.  2. 

Out.  v.  a.  [A.S.  utian.~\  Deprive  by  expul- 
sion. 

The  French  have  been  outed  of  their  holds.— 
Heylin. 

So  many  of  their  orders  as  were  outed  from  their 
fat  possessions  would  endeavour  a  re-entrance 
against  those  whom  they  account  heretieks. — 
Dryden. 

Out,  in  composition,  generally  signifies  some- 
thing beyond  or  more  than  another  ;  but 
sometimes  it  betokens  emission,  exclusion, 
or  something  external. 

Outact.  v.  a.     Do  beyond. 

He  has  made  me  heir  to  treasures. 
Would  make  me  out-act  a  real  widow's  whining. 

Otway 

Outbalance,  v.  a.  Overweigh;  preponderate. 

Let  dull  Ajax  bear  away  my  right, 
When  all  his  days  outbalance  this  one  night. 

Uryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Contention 

of  Ajax  and  Ulysses. 
Outbar.  v.  a.     Shut  out  by  fortification. 

These  to  outbar  with  painful  pionings, 
From  sea  to  sea  he  heap'd  a  mighty  mound. 

Spenser. 

Outbeg-.  v.  a.  Surpass  in  vehemence  and 
efficacy  of  begging ;  put  down  in  begging. 
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To  the  black  temple  she  her  sorrow  bears, 
Where  she  Otttbeffgetl  the  tardy  begging  thief. 

Sir  W.  Davenant,  (jondibert,  ii.  5.  (Rich.) 

Outbellow.    v.  a.     Overcome  in,  put  down 
by,  bellowing. 

Thus  Saul  will  lie  out  his  sacrilege,  until  the  very 
beasts  outhleat  and  mitbellow  \iim.-Bishop  Halt, 
Great  Impostor.  (Rich.) 

Outbid,  v.  a.  Overpower  by  bidding  a  higher 
price. 

If  in  thy  heart 

New  love  created  be  by  other  men, 
Which  have  their  stocks  entire,  and  can  in  tears 
In  sighs,  in  oaths,  in  letters  outbid  me, 
This  new  love  may  beget  new  fears.  Donne. 

For  Indian  spices,  for  Peruvian  gold, 
Prevent  the  greedy,  and  outbid  the  bold.  Pope. 
'  Fine  port  lie  had  too,'  remarked  Mr.  Simmery. 
'We  are  going  to  send  our  butler  to  the  sale  to- 
morrow, to  pick  up  some  of  that  sixty-four.' — '  The 
devil  you  are,'  said  Wilkins  Flasher,  esquire.  '  My 
man's  going  too.  Five  guineas  my  man  outbids 
your  man.'— '  Done.'  —  Dickens,  Pickwick  Papers, 
ch.  Iv. 

Outblaze.  v.  a.  Surpass,  render  compa- 
ratively obscure,  by  another  blaze. 

If,  in  his  love  so  terrible,  what  then 
His  wrath  inflamed  ?  his  tenderness  on  fire  ? 
Like  soft  smooth  oil.  otUblaseing  other  fires. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  iv. 

Outblown.  adj.   Inflated ;  swollen  with  wind. 

At  their  roots  grew  floating  palaces, 
Whose  outblown,  bellies  cut  the  yielding  seas. 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperor,  i.  2. 

Outblusb.  v.  a.     Exceed  in  rosy  colour. 

Each  rose  did  in  native  scarlet  appear, 
Yet  every  rose  was  outblushed  by  her. 

Shipman,  Tragedy  of  Henry  HI. 

of  France:  1678. 

The  sun,  which  gives  your  cheeks  to  glow, 
And  outbltish  (mine  excepted)  every  fair. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  iii. 
Outbound.  a<1j.     Destined  to  a  distant  voy- 
age ;  not  coming  home  ;  outward  bound  : 
(the  last  commoner). 

Triumphant  flames  upon  the  water  float, 
And.  outbound  siiips  at  home  their  voyage  end. 

Dryden 

Outbounds.  s.  Extreme,  external,  outside 
limits. 

Knockfergus,  Belfast,  Armagh,  and  Carlingford, 
are  now  the  most  outbounds  and  abandoned  places 
in  the  English  pale.— Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of 
Ireland,  (llich.) 
Outbowed.  part.  pron.     Convex. 

The  convex  oroutbowed  side  of  a  vessell  will  hold 
nothing;  it  must  be  the  hollow  and  depressed  part 
that  is  capable  of  holding  any  liquor.— Bishop  Hall, 
An  Holy  Pune-gyrike.  (llich.) 

Outbrag.  v.  a.     Surpass  in  bold  show. 

His  phenix  flown  began  but  to  appear, 
Like  unshorn  velvet  on  that  termless  skin, 
Whose  bare  outbragged  the  web  it  seemed  to  wear. 
Sliakespear,  Lover's  Complaint.  (Rich.) 
Outbrave,  v.  a.     Bear  down   and  defeat  by 
more  daring,  insolent,  or  splendid  appear- 
ance. 

I  would  out-stare  the  sternest  eyes  that  look, 
Outbrave  the  heart  most  daring  on  the  earth, 
To  win  thee,  lady. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  1. 
Here  Sodom's  towers  raise  their  proud  tops  on 

high, 
The  towers,  as  well  as  men,  outbrave  the  sky. 

Cowley. 

We  see  the  dancer,  and  by  fits  take  up  some  faint 
resolution  to  outbrave  and  break  through  it. — Sir 
R.  L' Estrange. 
Outbreak,  s.     Eruption. 

Breathe  his  faults  so  quaintly, 
That  they  may  seem  the  taints  of  liberty, 
The  flash  and  outbreak  of  a  fiery  mind. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  n.  1. 

Outbreaking-,  s.  That  which  breaks  forth ; 
powerful  appearance. 

Instead  of  subjecting  her,  he  is  by  the  fresh  out- 
breaking  of  her  beauty  captivated.— Sir  T.  Herbert, 
Relation  of  some  Years'  Travels  into  Africa  and 
the  Oreat  Asia.  p.  47. 

Oiitbreast.  v.  n.  Surpass,  or  defeat,  in  the 
exhibition  of  power  of  breast,  chest,  and 
(as  in  extract)  lung,  or  voice. 

I  have  heard 

Two  emulous  Philomels  beat  the  ear  o*  th"  night 
With  their  contentious  throats,  now  one  the  higher 
Anon  the  oilier,  then  :ig:iin  the  first, 
And  by-and-by  outbreatttd,  that  the  sense 
Could  not  be,  jUOge  between  'cm. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Tn-o  Noble  Kinsmen, 
v.  3.  (Rich.) 
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Outbreatbe.  v.  a. 

1.  Weary  by  having  bettor  breath. 

Mine  eyes  saw  him 

Rendering  faint  quittance,  wearied  and  outbreathed, 
To  Henry  Monniouth. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  i.  1. 

2.  Expire. 

That  sign  of  last  outbreathed  life  did  seem. 

Spenser. 
Outbud.  v.  a.     Sprout  forth.' 

That  renowmed  snake, . . . 
Whose  many  heads  outbudding  ever  new 
Did  breede  him  endlesse  labor  to  subdew. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Outbuild,  v.  a.  Exceed  in  durability  of 
building  ;  build  more  durably. 

Virtue  alone  on/builds  the  pyramids ; 
Her  monuments  shall  last,  when  Egypt's  fall. 

Young,  Night  Thought*,  night  vi. 
Outburn.  v.  a.     Exceed  in  burning  or  flam- 
ing. 

Amazing  period,  when  each  mountain-height 
Outburm>  Vesuvius ;  rocks  eternal  pour 
Their  melted  mass. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  is. 
Outburst,  s.     Outbreak  ;  explosion. 

Tom  was  a  little  shocked  at  Maggie's  outburst. — 
George  Eliot  (signature),  The  JIM  on  the  Floss, 
b.  iii.  ch.  ii. 

Outcaper.  v.  a.     Surpass  in  capering. 

For  sometimes  at  a  ball 

The  beau  shdwed  his  parts  and  outcapered  'em  all.' 
Byron,  Description  of  a  Bean's  Head.  (Rich.) 

Outcast,  part.  It  may  be  observed,  that 
both  the  participle  and  the  noun  are  indif- 
ferently accented  on  either  syllable.  It 
seems  most  analogous  to  accent  the  parti- 
ciple on  the  last,  and  the  noun  on  the  first. 

1 .  Thrown  into  the  air  as  refuse,  as  unworthy 
of  notice. 

Abandon  soon,  I  read,  the  caitive  spoil 
Of  that  same  outcast  carcass.  Spenser. 

2.  Banished ;  expelled. 

liehold,  instead 

Of  us  outcast,  exiled,  his  new  delight 
Mankind  created.      •  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  105. 

Outcast,  s.  Exile  ;  one  rejected  ;  one  ex- 
pelled. 

Let's  be  no  stoieks,  nor  no  stocks, 
Or  so  devote  to  Aristotle 
As  Ovid,  be  an  outcast  quite  abjured. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  1. 
O  blood-besported  Neapolitan, 
Outcast  of  Naples,  England's  bloody  scourge ! 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  v.  1. 
For  me,  outcast  of  human  race, 
Love's  anger  only  waits,  and  dire  disgrace.      Prior. 

He  dies  sad  outcast  of  each  church  and  state  ! 
And  harder  still,  flagitious,  yet  not  great. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  i.  204. 

Outcept.  con/.  Except ;  (changing  the  Latin 
ex  into  the  English  out).  Obsolete,.  Out- 
take  was  another  and  better  form  of  except, 
as  being  all  English. 

Look  not  so  near,  with  hope  to  understand, 
Out-cept,  sir,  you  can  read  with  the  left  hand. 

B.  Jonson,  Underwoods. 
Outclfmb.  v.  a.     Climb  beyond. 

They  must  be  sever'd,  or  like  palms  will  grow. 
Which,  planted  near,  outclimb  their  native  height. 
Sir  W.  Davenant,  Gondibert,  b.  iii.  canto  i. 

Outcompass.  v.  a.     Exceed  due  bounds. 

If  such  be  the  capacity  and  receipt  of  the  mind 
of  man,  it  is  manifest  that  there  is  no  danger  at  all 
in  the  proportion  or  quantity  of  knowledge  how 
large  soever,  lest  it  should  make  it  swell  and  out- 
compass  itself. — Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning, 
b.i. 

Outcourt.  s.     Precinct. 

Such  pei-soiis,  who  like  Agrippa,  were  almost 
Christians,  and  have  been  (as  it  were)  in  the  skirts 
and  outcourts  of  Heaven  (may)  chance  to  apostatise 
finally,  and  to  perish.— South,  Sermons.  (Rich.) 

Outcraft.  v.  a.     Excel  in  cunning.    Hare. 

Italy  hath  outcrafted  him, 
And  he's  at  some  hard  point. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  iii.  4. 
Outcry,  .v. 

1.  Cry  of  vehemence  ;  cry  of  distress  ;  cla- 
mour. 

These  outcries  the  magistrates  there  shun,  since 
they  are  readily  hearkened  unto  here.— Spenser,  View 
of  the  State  of  lrclx.fl. 

So  strange  thy  outcry,  and  thy  words  so  strange 
Thou  interposes!,  that  my  suilden  hand, 
Prevented,  spares.       Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  737. 
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I  make  my  way,  through  fire,  through  swords, 
AVhere  noises,  tumults,  outcries,  and  alarms 
I  heard.  Sir  J.  Denham,  Destruction  of  Troy. 

2.  Clamour  of  detestation. 

There  is  not  any  one  vice,  incident  to  the  mind  of 
man,  against  which  the  world  has  raised  such  a  loud 
and  universal  outcry,  as  against  ingratitude. — South, 
Sermons. 

This  ceremony  raised  a  great  outcry ;  and  the  out- 
cry became  louder  when,  a  few  hours  after  the  exe- 
cution, the  papers  delivered  by  the  two  traitors  to 
the  sheriffs  were  made  public.— Macaulay,  History 
of  England,  ch.  xxi. 

3.  Public  sale ;  auction. 

That  my  lords,  the  senators, 
Are  sold  for  slaves,  their  wives  for  bondwomen, 
Their  houses  and  fine  gardens  given  away. 
And  all  their  goods  under  the  spear  at  outcry. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy. 
Can  you  think,  sir, 

In  your  unquestion'd  wisdom,  I  besesch  you, 
(The  goods  of  this  poor  old  man  sold  at  an  outcry, 
His  wife  turn'd  out  of  doors,  his  children  forced  _. 
To  beg  their  bread)  this  gentleman's  estate 
By  wrong  extorted  can  ad  vantage  you? 

Massinger,  City  Madam. 
The  populace  by  outcry  to  be  sold.        Southerns. 

Outcrier.  s.  Public  crier ;  auctioneer.  Ob- 
solete. 

He  shall  not  be  an  outcryer,  7ior  a  hye  mynded 
person.  His  voyce  shall  not  be  heard  iu  the  streets. 
—Bible,  1551,  Esaye,  ch.  xlii.  (Rich.) 

[That  all  citizens]  should  first  cause  the  same  to 
be  cryed  through  the  citye,  by  a  man  with  a  bell, 
and  then  to  be  sold  by  the  common  outcryer  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose.— Baker,  Queen  Elizabeth, 
A.D.  1602.  (Rich,) 

Outcurse.  v.  a.     Overcome  in  cursing. 

For  if  it  be  a  she, 
Nature  beforehand  hath  outcursed  me. 

Donne,  Curse.  (Rich.) 
Outdare,  v.  a.     Venture  beyond. 

Myself,  my  brother,  and  his  son, 
That  brought  you  home,  and  boldly  did  outdare 
The  dangers  of  the  time. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  v.  1. 
Outdate.  v.  a.     Antiquate.    Hare. 

Works  and  deeds  of  the  law,  in  those  places, 
signify  legal  obedience,  or  circumcision,  and  the 
like  judaical  outdated  ceremonies;  faith,  the  evan- 
gelical grace  of  giving  up  the  whole  heart  to  Christ, 
without  any  such  judaical  observances.— Hammond. 

Outdazzle.  v.  a.  Outshine ;  dim  by  supe- 
rior brilliancy,  real  or  figurative. 

To  leave  unconquered  Heracles  behind, 
Was  a  bare  project,  and  by  thee  designed  ; 
Lest,  when  to  Greece  we  steer  the  sailing  pine, 
His  brighter  glories  should  outdazzle  thine. 

Fawkes,  Translation  of  Apollonius  Rhodius. 
(Rich.) 

Outdo,  v.  a.  Excel ;  surpass ;  perform  be- 
yond another. 

He  hath  in  this  action  outdone  his  former  deeds 
doubly. — Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  ii.  1. 

What  brave  commander  is  not  proud  to  see 
Thy  brave  Melantius  in  his  gallantry? 
Our  greatest  ladies  love  to  see  their  scorn 
Outdone  by  thine,  in  what  themselves  have  worn. 

Waller. 

Heavenly  love  shall  outdo  hellish  hate, 
Giving  to  death,  and 'dying  to  redeem, 
So  dearly  to  redeem,  what  hellish  hate 
So  easily  destroy'd.     Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  298. 

Here  let  those,  who  boast  in  mortal  things, 
Learn  how  their  greatest  monuments  of  fame, 
And  strength,  and  art,  are  easily  outdone 
By  spirits  reprobate.  Ibid.  i.  694. 

An  impostor  outdoes  the  original.— Sir  R.  L'Es- 
strange. 

Now  all  the  gods  reward  and  bless  my  son  ; 
Thou  hast  this  day  thy  father's  youth  outdone. 

Dryden. 

I  must  confess  the  encounter  of  this  day 
Warm'd  me  indeed,  but  quite  another  way : 
Not  with  the  fire  of  youth,  but  generous  rage, 
To  see  the  glories  of  my  youthful  age 
So  tux  outdone. 

Id.,  Conquest  of  Granada,  Part  /.i.  1. 

The  boy's  mother,  despised  for  not  having  read  a 
system  of  logick,  outdoes  him  in  it. — Locke. 

I  grieve  to  be  outdone  by  ( i:iy, 
In  my  own  humorous  biting  \\-.\\-.  Swift. 

Outdrink.  v.  a.     Exceed  in  drinking. 

To  outdrink  the  sea,  to  otitswear  the  gallant. 

1>  nine,  Satires. 
Outdrink  a  Dutchman  draining  of  a  fen. 

*  Cleaveland,  Poems,  p.  20. 

Ontdwell.  o.  a.     Stay  beyond.    Hare. 

He  outdwells  his  hour, 
For  lovers  ever  run  be  fore  the  clock. 

Shti/icspear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  6. 
Outer.    a(fj.      Being  without :    (opposed  to 
inner). 
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The  kidney  is  a  conglomerated  gland  only  in  the 
outer  part :  for  the  inner  part,  whereof  the  papillae 
are  composed,  is  muscular.  —  Grew,  Cosmologia 
Sacra. 

Jenkin  . . .  leaped  over  the  hatch-door  which  pro- 
tected the  outer  shop,  and  ran  as  fast  as  he  could 
towards  the  affray,  echoing  the  cry  as  he  ran,  and 
elbowing,  or  shoving  aside,  whoever  stood  in  his 
way. — Sir  W.  Scott,  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  ch.  i. 

The  squire  looked  at  the  parson  as  if  he  could  have 
beaten  him;  and,  indeed,  regarding  the  object  in 
dispute  not  only  with  the  eye  of  the  outer  man,  but 
the  eye  of  law  and  order— the  eye  of  a  country 
gentleman  and  a  justice  of  the  peace,  the  spectacle 
was  scandalously  disreputable. — Lord  Lytton,  My 
Novel,  b.  i.  ch.  ii. 

Outer,  s.     Same  as  Ouster. 

A  verdict  was  found,  that  a  copyholder  of  the 
king's  was  put  out  of  possession,  and  during  this 
outer  the  copyholder  made  a  surrender  to  the  lessor 
of  the  plaintiff.— Clayton,  York  Reports,  p.  1 :  1651. 

Outerly.  adv.     Towards  the  outside. 

In  the  lower  jaw,  two  tusks  like  those  of  a  boar, 
standing  outerly,  an  inch  behind  the  cutters.— Grew, 
Museum. 

Outermost,  adj.     Remotest  from  the  midst. 

Try  if  three  bells  were  made  one  within  another, 
and  air  betwixt  each  ;  and  the  outermost  bell  were 
chimed  with  a  hammer,  how  the  sound  would  differ 
from  a  single  bell. — Bacon. 

The  outermost  corpuscles  of  a  white  body  have 
their  various  little  surfaces  of  a  specular  nature. — 
Boyle. 

Many  handsome  contrivances  of  draw-bridges  I 
had  seen,  sometimes  many  upon  one  bridge,  and  not 
only  one  after  or  behind  another,  but  also  some- 
tim'es  two  or  three  on  a  breast,  the  outermost  ones 
serving  for  the  retreat  of  the  foot,  and  the  middle 
for  the  horse  and  carriages. — Browne,  Travels. 

Outface,  v.  a. 

1.  Brave ;  bear  down  by  show  of  magnani- 
mity ;  bear  down  with  impudence. 

We  shall  have  old  swearing 
That  they  did  give  the  rings  away  to  men  ; 
But  we'll  outface  them  and  outswear  them  too. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  2. 
Dost  thou  come  hither 
To  outface  me  with  leaping  in  her  grave  ? 
Be  buried  quick  with  her,  and  so  will  1. 

Id.t  Hamlet,  v.  1. 
Be  fire  with  fire ; 

Threaten  the  threateuer ;  and  outface  the  brow 
Of  bragging  horrour.  Id.,  King  John,  v.  1. 

They  bewrayed  some  knowledge  of  their  persons, 
but  were  outfaced. — Sir  H.  Wotton. 

2.  Stare  down. 

We  behold  the  sun  and  enjoy  his  light,  as  long  as 
we  look  towards  it  circumspectly:  we  warm  our- 
selves safely  while  we  stand  near  the  fire ;  but  if  we 
seek  to  outface  the  one,  to  enter  into  the  other,  we 
forthwith  become  blind  or  burnt. — Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Outfacing,  adj.     Impudent ;  brazenfaced. 

I  grieve  and  vex  too 
The  insolent  licentious  carriage 
Of  this  outfacing  fellow  Mirabel!. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Wild  Goose  Chase,  iii.  1. 

(Rich.) 
Outfacing,  verbal  abs.     Impudence. 

Behold,  I  have  given  thee  boldness  and  courage  to 
bear  up  against  their  strong  oppositions :  so  that 
thou  shalt  not  be  daunted  with  their  outfacing. — 
Bishop  Hall,  Hard  Texts,  Ezekiel,  iii.  8.  (Rich.) 

Outfawn.  v.  a.     Excel  in  fawning. 

In  affairs  of  less  import, 
That  neither  do  us  good  nor  hurt, 
And  they  receive  as  little  by, 
Outfaion  as  much  and  out-comply ; 
And  seem  as  scrupulously  just 
To  bait  the  hooks  for  greater  trust. 

Butler,  Hudibras. 

Outfeast.  »;.  a.     Exceed  in  feasting. 

He  hath  outfeasted  Antony  or  Cleopatra's  luxury. 
— Jeremy  Taylor.  Sermons,  p.  201 :  1653. 
Outfeat.  v.  a.     Surpass  in  action  or  exploit. 
Moses  could  not  prevail  upon  Pharaoh,  till  he  had 
outfeated  his  magicians.— Waterhouse,  Apology  for 
Learning,  p.  116:  1653. 

Outfit,  s.  Equipment  of  a  ship,  passenger, 
or  traveller  in  general,  for  a  voyage  or 
journey.  » 

'  With  regard  to  such  an  outfit  as  was  indispensa- 
ble for  Jingle,'  said  Perker,  addressing  Mr.  Pickwick 
aloud, '  I  have  taken  upon  myself  to  make  an  ar- 
rangement for  the  deduction  of  a  small  sum  from 
his  quarterly  salary,  which  being  made  only  for  one 
year,  and  regularly  remitted,  will  provide  for  that 
expense. — Dickens,  Pickwick  Papers,  ch.  liii. 
Outflank,  v.  a.  Outreach  the  flank  or  wing 

of  an  army. 

Out  flatter,  v.  a.  Overcome,  surpass,  in  the 
way  of  flattery. 
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In  which  he  can  win  widows  and  pay  scores, 
Make  men  speak  treason,  cousen  subtlest  whores, 
Outflatter  favourites,  or  outlie  either 
Jovius  or  Surius,  or  both  together. 

Donne,  Satires,  iv.    (Rich.) 

Outflow,  s.     Efflux. 

It  may  well  be  expected  that  the  influx  of  foreign- 
ers, and  the  outflow  of  natives  which  the  present 
peace  will  occasion,  will  not  suffer  the  pretensions 
of  our  ladies  to  lose  ground  in  this  particular. — Ob- 
server, no.  Hi.  (Rich.) 
Outflow,  v.  n.  Flow  out. 

Shall  gloom  be  from  such  bright  remembrance 

cast? 
Shall  bitterness  outflow  from  sweetness  past  ? 

Campbell,  Theodoric. 

Outfly.  v.  a.     Leave  behind  in  flight. 
His  evasion  wing'd  thus  swift  with  scorn, 
Cannot  outfly  our  apprehensions. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  3. 

Horoscope's  great  soul, 
Raised  on  the  pinions  of  the  bounding  wind, 
Out/lew  the  rack,  and  left  the  hours  behind.  Garth. 
Outfool.  v.  a.     Exceed  in  folly. 
In  life's  decline,  when  men  relapse 

Into  the  sports  of  youth, 
The  second  child  outfools  the  first, 
And  tempts  the  lash  of  truth. 

Young,  Resignation,  pt.  ii. 

Outform.  s.  External  appearance :  (in  the 
extract  out/arm}. 

Cupid,  who  took  vain  delight 
In  mere  outforms,  until  he  lost  his  sight, 
Hath  changed  his  soul,  and  made  his  object  you. 

B.  Jonson,  Epigrams,  cxiv. 

Outfrown.  v.  a.  Frown  down  ;  overbear  by 
frowns. 

For  thee,  oppressed  king,  am  I  cast  down, 
Myself  could  else  outfrown  false  fortune's  frown. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  v.  3. 

Outfuneral.  s.     Not  intramural. 

And  certainly  much  [out  of  the  matter  of  whole- 
somenesse]  might  be  said  to  this  purpose  for  the 
convenience  of  outfunerals  without  respect  to  those 
Jewish  grounds,  who  held  a  kind  of  impurity  in  the 
corpses  of  the  dead. — Bishop  Hall,  Sermon  preached 
at  Exeter,  August  24, 1637.  (Rich.) 

Outgate.  s.     Outlet ;  passage  outwards. 

Those  places  are  so  fit  for  trade,  having  most  con- 
venient outgates  by  divers  ways  to  the  sea,  and  in- 
gates  to  the  richest  parts  of  the  land,  that  they 
would  soon  be  enriched.— Spenser,  View  of  tlie  State 
of  Ireland. 

Outgeneral,  v.  a.  Exceed  in  military  skill 
or  manoeuvre. 

I  believe  a  Russian  colonel  would  outgeneral  him. 
— Lord  Chesterfield. 

The  letters  of  Peter  Plymley  contain  a  prediction 
that  winter  must  give  place  to  summer,  and  that 
Napoleon  would  smite  this  Benningsen,  in  whom 
the  English  people  trusted,  hip  and  thigh.  This 
prediction  was  swiftly  accomplished.  It  is  evident 
that,  from  the  moment  the  armies  were  able  to  move 
freely,  Benningsen  was  outgeneralled,  and— what 
was  even  more  fatal— he  was  outnumbered. — Satur- 
day Review,  Oct.  12, 1867. 

Outgive.  v.  a.     Surpass  in  giving. 

The  bounteous  play'r  outgave  the  pinching  lord. 

Dryden. 
Outgo,  v.  a.  pret.  part,  outgone. 

1.  Surpass ;  excel. 

Where  they  apply  themselves,  none  of  their  neigh- 
bours outgo  them. — Locke,  Thoughts  on  Education. 

2.  Go  beyond  ;  leave  behind  in  going. 

3.  Circumvent ;  overreach. 

Mollesson 

Thought  us  to  have  outgone 
With  a  quaint  invention. 

Sir  J,  DenJiam,  Journey  into  Poland. 
Outgoing,  part.  adj.     Departing  ;  leaving ; 
quitting :  (often  opposed  to  incoming,  as 
'  outgoing  tenant'). 
Outgoing,  s. 

1.  Act  of  going  out ;  state  of  going  forth. 

Thou  makest  the  outgoings  of  the  morning  and 
evening  to  rejoice. — Psalms,  Ixv.  8. 
The  outgoings  of  the  eastern  morn. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  ii.  1, 12. 

2.  In  the  plural.    Disbursement;  cost;  what 
is  laid  out.     Colloquial. 

Outgrow,  v.  a.      Surpass  in  growth ;  grow 
too  great  or  too  old  for  anything. 
Much  their  work  outgrew 
The  hand's  dispatch  of  two  gardening  so  wide. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lout,  ix.  202. 

Wlien  some  virtue  much  outgrows  the  rest, 

It  shoots  too  fast  and  high.  Dryden. 

This  essay  wears  a  dress  that  possibly  is  not  so 

suitable  to  the  graver  geniuses,  who  have  outgrown 
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all  gaieties  of  stile  and  youthful  relishes.— Glanville, 
Scepsis  Scientifica,  preface. 

The  lawyer,  the  tradesman,  the  mechanick,  have 
found  so  many  arts  to  deceive,  that  they  far  outgrow 
the  common  prudence  of  mankind. — Swift. 

Outgrowth,  s.  Excrescence :  (the  words 
translate  one  another). 

The  osseous  skeleton  of  the  vertcbrated  animal 
...  is  essentially  formed  by  the  consolidation  of  the 
tissues  immediately  surrounding  the  nervous  cen- 
tres, and  of  outgrowths  from  these.— Dr.  Carpenter, 
Principles  of  Human  Physiology,  §  257. 

Where  perfected  osseous  structure  presents  itself 
in  a  tumour,  it  is  usually  as  an  outgrowth  from  true 
bone.— Ibid.  §  269. 

Outguard.  s.  One  posted  at  a  distance  from 
the  main  body,  as  a  defence. 

As  soon  as  any  foreign  object  presses  upon  the 
sense,  those  spirits  which  are  posted  upon  the  out- 
guards,  immediately  seowre  off  to  the  brain. — South. 
You  beat  th«'  outguards  of  my  master's  host. 

Dry  den,  Conquest  of  Granada,  Part  I.  ii.l. 
These  outguards  of  the  mind  are  sent  abroad, 
And  still  patrolling  beat  the  neighb'ririg  road, 
Or  to  the  parts  remote  obedient  fly, 
Keep  posts  advanced,  and  on  the  frontier  lie. 

Sir  R.  Elackinore. 
Outgush.  v.  a.     Gush  out. 

Till  from  repeated  strokes,  outgushed  a  flood, 
And  the  waves  reddened  with  the  streaming  blood. 
Eusden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Metamorphoses. 
(Rich.) 

Outbiss.  v.  a.  Overdo  in,  overpower  by, 
hissing. 

For  ye  may 

"When  this  is  hist  to  ashes,  have  a  play, 
And  here,  to  out-hiss  this. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  The  Captain.    (Rich.) 

Outhouse,  s.  Barn,  stable,  coachhouse, 
cowhouse,  or  any  iother  convenience,  at- 
tached or  belonging  to  a  dwelling  house. 

The  company  had  now  almost  all  dispersed  ;  and 
Mordaunt  .  .  .  went  to  his  own   place  of  repose, 
which  had  been  assigned  to  him  by  Eric  Scambester, 
(who  acted  the  part  of  chamberlain  as  well  as  butler), 
in  a  small  room  or  rather  closet,  in  one  of  the  out- 
houses,  furnished  for  the  occasion  with  the  hammock 
of  a  sailor. — Sir  W.  Scott,  The  Pirate,  ch.  xviii. 
Outing',  s.     Journey  for  change  and  recrea- 
tion, as  opposed  to  the  confinement  of  busi- 
ness. 

To  the  inhabitant  of  London  or  Birmingham  a 
few  weeks'  outing  is  an  indispensable  necessity  for 
the  renovation  of  health.  He  must  go  somewhere. 
The  only  question  is  'whither?'  and  this  question 
becomes  more  puzzling  every  year.  —  Saturday 
Review,  October  26, 1867,  p.  536. 
Outjest.  v.  a.  Overpower  by  jesting. 

Who  is  with  him  ?— 

None  but  the  fool,  who  labours  to  outjest 
His  heart-struck  injuries. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  1. 
Outjuggle.  v.  a.     Surpass  in  juggling. 

[He]  might  verily  think,  that  1  couid  outlie  the 
legends,  and  outjuggle  a  Jesuit.  —  Bishop  Hall, 
Honour  of  the  Married  Clergy,  p.  21. 

Outknave.  v.  a.     Surpass  in  knavery. 

This  world  calls  it  outwitting  a  man,  when  he's 
only  outknaved. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange, 

Outlabour.  v.  a.     Surpass  in  labour. 
Still  have  I  fought  as  if  in  beauty's  sight, 

Outsuffered  patience,  bred  in  captives'  breasts; 
Taught  fasts,  till  bodies  like  our  souls  grew  light, 
Outwatched  the. jealous,  and  outlaboured  beasts. 

Sir  W.  Davenant,  Gondibert,  ii.  c.    (Rich.) 
Outland.  adj.     Foreign. 

The  little  lamb 

Nursed  in  our  bosoms. ...  / 

The  outland  pagans  have  deprived  us  of. 

Strutt,  Queen  Hoo  Hall. 

Outlander.  s.  Foreigner ;  one  of  another 
country. 

William  Twisse,  written  and  called  by  some  out- 
landers,  and  others,  Twissus  and  Tuissius.— A.  Wood, 
Athena  Oxonienses,ii.4fi. 
Outlandish,  adj.     Not  native  ;  foreign. 

Even  him  [Solomon]  did  outlandish  women  cause 
to  siu.—Nehemiah,  xiii.  26. 

Yourself  transplant 

A  while  from  hence  :  perchance  outlandish  ground 
Bears  no  more  wit  than  ours  ;  but  yet  more  scant 
Are  those  diversions  there,  which  here  abound. 

Donne. 

Tedious  waste  of  time  to  sit  and  hear 
So  many  hollow  compliments  and  lies, 
Outlandish  flatteries. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iv.  123. 

Upon  the  approach  of  the  king's  troops  under 

General  Wills,  who  was  used  to  the  outlandish  way 

of  making  war,  we  put  in  practice  passive  obedience. 

— Addison. 
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I  believe  that  the  school  did  not  suffer  in  reputa- 
tion from  this  sad  apostacy  on  the  part  of  the  head- 
master ;  on  the  contrary,  it  seemed  more  natural 
and  English— leas  outlandish  and  heretical.— Lord 
Lytton,  The  Caxtons,  pt.  ii.  ch.  i. 

Of  all  our  great  poets  he  [Spenser]  is  the  one 
whose  natural  tastes  were  most  opposed  to  such  out- 
landish innovations  upon  and  harsh  perversions  of 
his  native  tongue — whose  genius  was  essentially  the 
most  musical,  the  most  English,  and  the  most  reve- 
rential of  antiquity. — Craik,  History  of  English 
Literature,  vol.  i.  p.' 482. 

Outlandisnness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Outlandish. 

Nor  is  there  anything  about  it  of  that  kind  of 
owtlandishness  which  we  find,  for  instance,  in  Gib- 
bon, whose  numerous  violations  of  our  English 
idiom,  it  is  instructive  to  remark,  have,  for  all  the 
prestige  of  his  genius,  wholly  failed  in  compelling 
the  language  to  receive  them,  and  have  been  one 
and  all  rejected  by  it  as  something  that  it  could  not 
digest  or  absorb.  Carlyle's  Germanisms  are  a  thing 
of  a  different  nature  altogether  from  Gibbon's  Gal- 
licisms.— Craik,  History  of  English  Literature,  vol. 
ii.  p.  538. 

Outlast,  v.  a.     Surpass  in  duration. 

Good  housewives,  to  make  their  candles  burn  the 
longer,  lay  them  in  bran,  which  makes  them  harder; 
insomuch  as  they  will  outlast  other  candles  of  the 
same  stuff,  almost  half  in  half. — Bacon, Natural  and 
Experimental  History. 

Summer's  chief  honour,  if  thou  hadst  outlasted 
Bleak  winter's  force  that  made  thy  blossoms  dry. 

Milton,  Odes,  i.  3. 

The  present  age  hath  attempted  perpetual  mo- 
tions, whose  revolutions  might  outlast  the  exem- 
plary mobility,  and  outmea^ure  time  itself. — Sir  T. 
Browne. 

What  may  be  hoped, 

When  not  from  Helicon's  imagined  spring, 
But  sacred  writ,  we  borrow  what  we  sing? 
This  with  the  fabrick  of  the  world  begun, 
Elder  than  light,  and  shall  outlast  the  sun.  Waller. 

Outiance.  v.  a.  Made  to  point,  or  start, 
outwards.  Rare. 

Therein  two  deadly  weapons  fixed  he  bore, 
Strongly  outlanc'd  towards  either  side, 
Like  two  sharp  spears  his  enemies  to  gore. 

Spenser,  Muiopotmos.    (Rich.) 

Outlaugrh.  v.  a.  Overcome,  surpass,  in 
laughter. 

Each  lady  striving  to  outlaugh  the  rest, 
And  make  it  seem  they  understood  the  best. 

Dryden,  Prologue  to  Arviragus  and 

Philicia.    (Rich.) 

Outlaw,  s.  [A.S.  utlaga.~\  One  excluded 
from  the  benefit  of  the  law ;  robber ; 
bandit. 

Gathering  unto  him  all  the  scatterlings  and  out- 
laws out  of  the  woods  and  mountains,  he  marched 
forth  into  the  English  pale. — Spenser. 
Am  I  not  a  prelate  of  the  church? — 
Yes.  as  an  outlaw  in  a  castle  keeps, 
And  useth  it  to  patronage  his  theft. 

S/takespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iii.  1. 
It  may  be  heird  at  court,  that  .such  as  we 
Cave  here,  hunt  here,  are  outlaws,  and  iu  time 
May  make  some  stronger  head. 

Id..  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

As  long  as  they  were  out  of  the  protection  of  the 
law,  so  as  every  Englishman  might  kill  them,  how 
should  they  be  other  than  outlaws  and  enemies  to 
the  crown  of  England  ?—Sir  J.  Davies,  Discourse 
on  the  State  of  Ireland. 

You  may  as  well  spread  out  the  unsunn'd  heaps 
Of  misers'  treasure  by  an  outlaw's  den, 
And  tell  me  it  is  safe,  as  bid  me  hope 
Danger  will  let  a  helpless  maiden  pass. 

Milton,  Comus,  399. 

Outlaw.  v.  a.  [A.S.  utlagian.']  Deprive  of 
the  benefits  and  protection  of  the  law. 

I  had  a  son 
Now  outlaw 'd  from  my  blood ;  he  sought  my  life. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  4. 
He  that  is  drunken 
Is  outlaw'd  by  himself :  all  kind  of  ill 
Did  with  his  liquor  slide  into  his  veins.        Herbert. 
Like  as  there  are  particular  persons  outlawed  and 
proscribed  by  civil  laws,  so  are  there  nations  that 
are  outlawed  and  proscribed  by  the  law  of  nature 
and  nations. — Bacon. 

All  those  spiritual  aids  are  withdrawn,  which 
should  assist  him  to  good,  or  fortify  him  against  ill; 
and  like  an  owtlawMfenon  he  is  exposed  to  all  that 
will  assault  him.— Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian 
Piety. 

A  drunkard  is  outlawed  from  all  worthy  and  cre- 
ditable converse :  men  abhor,  loath,  and  despise 
him. — South,  Sermons. 

Outlawing,  verbal  ab<t.  Process,  or  act,  by 
winch  any  one  is  made  an  outlaw. 

But  the  greatest  dillieulty  and  difference  that  fell 
out  between  thim  was  the  outlaw! lit)  of  Cicero.— 
North,  Translation  of  Plutarch's  Lives.  (Rich.) 
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Outlawry,  s.  Decree  by  which  any  man  is 
cut  off  from  the  community,  and  deprived 
of  the  protection  of  the  law. 

By  proscription  and  bills  of  outlawry, 
Octavius,  Antony,  and  Lepidus, 
Have  put  to  death  an  hundred  senators. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Ctesar,  iv.  3. 

Divers  were  returned  knights  and  burgesses  for 
tlie  parliament  ;  many  of  which  had  been  by 
Richard  III.  attainted  by  outlawries. — Jiacon,  His- 
tory of  tlie  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

Such  outlawry  is  putting  a  man  out  of  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law,  so  that  he  is  incapable  to  bring 
an  action  for  redress  of  injuries;  and  it  is  also 
attended  with  a  forfeiture  of  all  one's  goods  and 
chattels  to  the  king.  And  therefore  till  some  time 
after  the  Conquest,  no  man  could  be  outlawed  but 
for  felony.  But  in  Bracton's  time,  and  somewhat 
earlier,  process  of  outlawry  was  ordained  to  lie  in 
all  actions  for  trespasses  'vi  et  armis.'  And  since 
his  days,  by  a  variety  of  statutes  (the  same  which 
allow  the  writ  of  capias  before-mentioned)  process 
of  outlawry  doth  lie  in  divers  actions  that  are 
merely  civil ;  provided  they  be  commenced  by  ori- 
ginal and  not  by  bill.  If  after  outlawry  the  defen- 
dant appears  publicly,  he  may  be  arrested  by  a  writ 
of  capias  utlagatum,and  committed  till  the  outlawry 
be  reversed. — Sir  W.  Blackstone,  Commentaries  on 
tlie  Laws  of  England,  b.  iii.  ch.  xix. 

Outlay,  v.  a.     Expand. 

She,  in  her  crooked  course,  to  seaward  softly 

glides. 
Where  Pellin's  mighty  moss  and  Merton's  on  her 

sides 
Their  boggy  breasts  outlay. 

Drayt/m,  Poli/olbion,  song  xxvii.  (Rich.) 

Whereas  the  rocky  pile 

Of  Floundra  is  at  hand,  to  guard  the  out-laid  isle 
Of  Walney.  Ibid. 

Outlay,  s.     Remote  haunt. 

Urge  me  no  more,  I  know  her  and  her  haunts, 
Her  layes,  leaps,  outlays,  and'll  discover  all. 

lieaumont  and  Fletcher,  Philaster,  ii.  1.  (Rich.) 

Outlay.  s.     Expenditure. 

'  If  we  are  to  judge  of  the  condition  of  the  people 
by  what  we  see  here,'  said  Lord  de  Mowbray, '  there 
is  little  to  lament  in  it.  But  I  fear  these  are  in- 
stances not  so  common  as  we  could  wish.  You  must 
have  been  at  a  great  outlay,  Mr.  Tratford.' — B.  Dis- 
raeli,  Sybil,  b.  iii.  ch.  viii. 
Outlearn.  v.  n.  Discover.  Pare. 

But  when  as  nought,  according  to  his  mind, 
He  could   outlearn,  he  them  from  ground  did 

reare 

(No  service  lothsome  to  a  gentle  kind) 
And  on  his  warlike  breast  them  both  did  beare. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iv.  7.  (Rich.) 

Outleap.  s.     Sally  ;  flight ;  escape. 

Since  youth  must  have  some  liberty,  some  out- 
leaps,  they  might  be  under  the  eye  of  a  father,  and 
then  no  very  great  harm  can  come  of  it.— Locke, 
Thotiyhts  on  Education. 

Outlet,  s.  Passage  outwards ;  discharge  out- 
wards ;  egress  ;  passage  of  egress. 

Colonies,  and  foreign  plantations,  are  very  neces- 
sary, as  outlets  to  a  populous  nation. — Jiacon. 

The  enemy  was  deprived  of  that  useful  outlet. — 
Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

So  'scapes  the  insuliinK  tire  his  narrow  jail, 
And  makes  small  outlets  into  open  air. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  ccxx. 

Have  a  care  that  these  members  be  neither  the 
inlets  nor  outlets  of  any  vices ;  that  they  neither 
give  admission  to  the  temptation,  nor  be  expressive 
of  the  conception  of  them. — Ray. 

The  outlet  from  the  wood  in  which  these  tender 
passages  occurred,  was  close  to  Mr.  Pecksniff's  house. 
— Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xxx. 

Outlicker.  s.     In  Navigation.     Small  piece 

of  timber  fastened  to  the  top  of  the  poop. 
Outlie.  v.  a.     Surpass  in  lying. 

He  might  verily  think  that  I  could  outlie  the 
legends.  —  Bishop  Hall,  Honour  of  tlie  Married 
Clergy,  p.  21. 

With  royal  favourites  in  flattery  vie. 
And  Olduiixon  and  Burnet  both  outlie. 

Pope,  Satires  of  Donne,  sat.  iv 

Outlier,  s.  One  who  lies  not,  or  is  not  resi- 
dent, in  the  place  with  which  his  office  01 
duty  connects  him. 

1  expect  by  so  much  a  greater  change  at  the  act 
by  how  much  such  outliers,  as  should  pretend  then 
will  have  been  longer  absent  from  the  university. — 
Dr.  Frewen,  Archbishop  Laud's  Remains,  ii.  p.  187 
The  party  . . .  sent  messengers  for  all  their  oulliert 
within  twenty  miles  of  Cambridge  to  come  at  their 
election.— ISentley,  Letters,  p.  259. 

Outline,  s.  Contour ;  line  by  which  any 
figure  is  defined  ;  extremity. 

Painters,  by  their  outlines,  colours,  lights,  am 
shadows,  represent  the  sumo  in  their  pictures. — 
Dryden. 
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There  "are  others  again,  who  will  draw  a  man's 
character  from  no  other  helps  in  the  world,  but 
merely  from  his  evacuations  ; — but  this  often  gives  a 
very  incorrect  outline,— unless,  indeed,  you  take  a 
sketch  of  his  repletions  too;  and  by  correcting  one 
drawing  from  the  other,  compound  one  good  figure 
out  of  them  both.— Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  vol.  i. 
ch.  xxiii. 

Outlive,  v.  a.    Live  beyond  ;  survive. 

Will  these  mossed  trees, 
That  have  outlived  the  eagle,  page  thy  heels, 
And  skip  when  thou  point's!  out  ? 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3.   . 
Die  two  months  ago,  and  not  forgotten, 
Yea  then,  there  is  hopes  a  great  man's  memory 
May  outlive  his  life  half  a  year.      Id.,  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

He  that  outlives  this  day,  and  comes  safe  home, 
Will  stand  a  tiptoe  when  this  day  is  named. 

Id.,  Henry  V.  iv.  8. 

His  courage  was  so  signal  that  day,  that  too  much 
could  not  be  expected  from  it,  if  he  had  outlived  it. 
—Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  tlie  Grand  Rebellion. 

Thou  must  outlive 
Thy  youth,  thy  strength,  thy  beauty,  which  will 

change 
To  wither'd,  weak,  and  gray. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  538. 
Time,  which  made  them  their  fame  outlive, 
To  Cowley  scarce  did  ripeness  give. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  On  tlie  Death  of  Cowley. 
The  soldier  grows  less  apprehensive,  by  computing 
upon  the  disproportion  of  those  that  outlive  a  battle, 
to  those  that  fall  in  it.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Since  we  have  lost 

Freedom,  wealth,  honour,  which  we  value  most, 
I  wish  they  would  our  lives  a  period  give ; 
They  live  too  long  who  happiness  outlive.     Dryden. 
It  is  of  great  consequence  where  noble  families  are 
gone  to  decay;   because  their  titles  outlive  their 
estates. — Swqft. 

Pray  outlive  me,  and  then  die  as  soon  as  you 
please.— Id. 

Two  bacon  flitches  made  his  Sunday's  chear ; 
Some  the  poor  had,  and  some  outlived  the  year. 

Harte. 

As  the  dissolving  warmth  of  dawn  may  fold 
A  half  infrozen  dew-globe,  green,  and  gold, 
And  crystalline,  till  it  becomes  a  winged  mist 
And  wanders  up  the  vaults  of  the  blue  day, 
Outlives  the  noon,  and  on  the  sun's  last  ray 
Hangs  o'er  the  sea,  a  fleece  of  fire  and  amethyst. 

Shelley,  Prometheus  Unbound. 
Outlook,  v.  a. 

1.  Facedown;  browbeat. 

1  cull'd  these  fiery  spirits  from  the  world, 
To  outlook  conquest,  and  to  win  renown, 
Ev'n  in  the  jaws  of  danger  and  of  death. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  v.  2. 

Fictions,  and  mormoes,  too  weak  to  outlook  a 
brave  glittering  temptation.  —  Hammond,  Worlts, 
iv.  519. 

2.  Look  out ;  select. 

Away  to  the  brook ; 
All  your  tackle  outlook ; 
Here's  a  day  that  is  worth  a  year's  wishing : 

See  that  all  things  be  right ; 

For  it  would  be  a  spight 
To  want  tools  when  a  man  goes  a  fishing. 

Cotton,  Poems :  1689. 

Outlook,  s.  Vigilance  ;  foresight :  (in  col- 
loquial language,  view ;  prospect). 

From  nobler  recompence  above  applause, 
Which  owes  to  man's  short  outlook  all  its  charms. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  viii. 

Outlope.  s.   [&«/>  =  run.]    Excursion.   Mare. 

Outlopes  sometimes  he  doth  assay, 
But  very  short. 

Florio,  Translation  of  Montaigne,  p.  228 :  1613. 

Outloose.  s.     Escape.    Rare. 

A  promissory  . . .  oath  is  made  to  God  only,  and  I 
am  sure  he  knows  my  meaning:  so  in  the  New  Oath 
it  runs  (whereas  I  believe  in  my  conscience,  &c.  I  will 
assist  thus  and  thus)  that .  . .  whereas  . . .  gives  me 
an  outloose.  for,  if  I  do  not  believe  so,  for  ought  I 
know  I  swear  not  at  &]l.—Selden,  Table  Talk,  Oaths. 
(Rich.) 
Outlustre.  v.  a.  Excel  in  brightness. 

She  went  before  others  1  have  seen,  as  that  dia- 
mond of  yours  outlustres  many  I  have  beheld. — 
Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  i.  5. 

Outlying,  part.  adj.  Not  contained  in  the 
common  course  of  order;  removed  from 
the  general  scheme. 

The  last  survey  I  proposed  of  the  four  out-lying 
empires,  was  that  of  the  Arabians. — Sir  W.  Temple. 
We  have  taken  all  the   out-lying  parts  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy,  and  made  impressions  upon  the 
very  heart  of  it-.—Addison. 
Outmantle.  v.  a.     Si-e  Mantlfe. 

Be  most  sublimely  good,  verbosely  grand, 
And  with  poetic  trappings  grace  thy  prose, 
Till  it  outmantle  all  tiie  pride  of  verse. 

cr.  Task,  v.  (Rich.) 
Outmeasure.  v.  a.     Exceed  in  measure. 

The  present  age  hath  attempted  perpetual  mo- 
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tions  and  engines,  and  those  revolutions  might  out- 
last the  exemplary  mobility,  and  out-measure  time 
Itself.— Air  T.  Browne. 

Outmarch.,  v.  a.  Leave  behind  in  the  march. 

The  horse  out-marched  the  foot,  which,  by  reason 
of  the  heat,  was  not  able  to  use  great  expedition.— 
Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Outmost,  adj.    Remotest  from  the  middle. 

Chaos  retired, 
As  from  her  outmost  works  a  broken  foe. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  103S. 

If  any  man  suppose  that  it  is  not  reflected  by  the 

air,  but  by  the  outmost  superficial  parts  of  the  glass, 

there  is  still  the  same  difficulty. — Sir  I.  Newton, 

On  Opticks. 

The  generality  of  men  are  readier  to  fetch  a  reason 
from  the  immense  distance  of  the  starry  heavens, 
and  the  outmost  walls  of  the  world.— Bentley. 

Outname.  v.  a.     Exceed  in  naming  or  de- 
scribing. 

Thou  hast  raised  up  mischief  to  this  height, 
And  found  out  one  to  outname  thy  other  faults. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Maid's  Tragedy. 

Outness,  s.     Attribute  suggested  by  Out; 
externality. 

Now  the  elementary  notion  of  outness  or  exter- 
nality of  the  cause  of  sensational  change,  is  undoubt- 
edly formed  by  a  law  of  our  mental  nature,  and  must 
be  regarded  as  a  mental  instinct  or  intuition.  We 
do  not  infer  the  existence  of  objective  realities  by 
any  act  of  the  reason ;  in  fact,  the  strict  application 
of  logical  processes  tends  rather  to  shake  than  to 
confirm  the  belief  in  the  external  world ;  but  the 
qualities  of  matter  are  directly  and  immediately  re- 
cognized by  our  minds,  and  we  then  ero  on  to  shape 
the  information  we  have  thus  acquired  into  a  definite 
notion  of  the  objects  — Dr.  Carpenter,  Principles  of 
Human  Physiology,  §  790:  1853. 

As  to  the  first  [a  property  of  the  retina],  any  lu- 
minous impression  on  the  retina  at  once  excites  the 
perception  of  outness.  It  is  impossible  to  say  to 
what  point  this  outness  is  relative. — C.  M.  Ingleby, 
On  the  Psychology  of  tlui  Senses,  Externality,  §  12 : 
1864. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  retina  affords  the  per- 
ception of  outness  of  any  impression  made  upon  it, 
but  the  distance  perceived  is  equivocal. — Ibid.  §  14. 

Any  luminous  impression  on  the  retina  at  once 
excites  the  perception  of  outness.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  to  what  point  this  outness  is  relative.— Id., 
Introduction  to  Metaphysics,  Externality,  b.  i.  §  12, 
p. 10:  1864. 

Outnumber,  v.  a.     Exceed  in  number. 

The  ladies  came  in  so  great  a  body  to  the  opera, 
that  they  outnumbered  the  enemy. — Addison,  Spec- 
tator. 

Outpace,  v.  a.     Outgo ;  leave  behind. 

Orion's  speed 

Could  not  outpace  thee ;  or  the  horse  Laomedon  did 
breed.  Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Iliad. 

Outparamour.  v.  a.  Exceed  in  keeping  mis- 
tresses. 

Wine  loved  I  deeply ;  dice  dearly ;  and  in  woman, 
out-far  amour ed  the  Turk.— Shakespear,  King  Lear, 
iii.  4. 

Outparish.  *-.     Parish  not  lying  within  the 
walls. 

In  the  greater  oittparishes  many  of  the  poorer 
parishioners,  through  neglect,  do  perish  for  want  of 
some  heedful  eye  to  overlook  them. — Graunt,  Ob- 
servations on  tlie  Bills  of  Mortality. 

Outpart.  s.    Part  remote  from  the  centre  or 
main  body. 

He  is  appointed  to  supply  the  bishop's  jurisdic- 
tion and  other  judicial  offices  in  the  outparts  of  his 
diocese.— Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

Outpoise.  v.  a.     Outweigh. 

If  your  parts  of  virtue  and  your  infirmities  were 
cast  into  a  balance,  I  know  the  first  would  much 
outpoise  the  other. — Howell,  Letters,  i.  5, 11. 
Outporcli.  s.     Entrance. 

Coming  to  the  bishop  with  supplication  into  the 
salutatory,  some  owtporeh  of  the  church. — Milton, 
Of  Reformation  in  England,  b.  ii. 

Outport.  s.     Port  at  some  distance  from  the 

city  of  London. 
Outpost,  s. 

1.  Military  station  without  the  limits  of  the 
camp,  or  at  a  distance  from  the  main  body 
of  the  army. 

2.  Men  placed  at  such  a  station. 
Outpour,  v.  a.  Emit ;  send  forth  in  a  stream. 

He  look'd.  and  saw  what  numbers  numberless 
The  city  gates  outpour'd,  light-armed  troops 
In  coats  of  mail  and  military  pride. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iii.  31Q. 

Outpiay.  v.  a.     Exceed  in  earnestness  of 
prayer. 
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Mean  time  he  sadly  suffers  in  their  grief, 
Outweeps  a  hermit,  and  oulprays  a  saint. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  cclxi. 
Outpreacn.  v.  a.     Exceed  in  the  power  of 
preaching. 

You  would  be  very  eloquent:  able  to  outpreach 
all  the  orators  you  ever  heard  from  the  pulpit,  i  o 
write  more  pulhctical  descriptions  of  the  madness 
of  a  carnal  life  than  from  any  more  innocent  specu- 
lator could  be  hoped  for. — Hammond,  Works,  iv. 
617. 

Outprize.  v.  a.  Exceed  in  the  value  set  upon 
it. 

Either  your  unparagon'd  mistress  is  dead,  or 
She's  outprized  by  a  trifle. 

Shakespear,  Cymoeline.  i.  5. 

Outquencn.  v.  a.     Extinguish.     Rare. 

Who  [Death]  in  the  horror  of  the  grisly  night, 
In  thousand  dreadful  shapes  doth  'inongst  them 

stalke,  / 

And  makes  huge  havock,  whiles  the  candlelight 
Out-quenched  leaves  no  skill  nor  difference  of  wight. 
.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  b.  xi.  c.  vi.    (Rich.) 
Outrage.  *.     (This  word  had  formerly  the 
accent  on  either  syllable  :  it  is  now  con- 
stantly on  the  first). 

1.  Open  violence  ;  tumultuous  mischief. 

He  doth  himself  in  secret  shrowd, 
To  lly  the  vengeance  for  his  outrage  due.     Spenser. 

He  wrought  great  outrages,  wasting  all  thejCoun- 
try  where  he  went. — Id.,  View  of  the  State  of  Ire- 
land. 

In  that  beastly  fury 

He  has  been  known  to  commit  outrages, 
And  cherish  factions. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iii.  5. 

Uncharitably  with  me  have  you  dealt, 
And  shamefully  my  hopes  by  you  are  butcher'd  ; 
My  charity  is  outrage.  Id.,  Richard  III.  i.  3. 

2.  Used  in  the  following  extract  for   mere 
commotion,   without  any  ill  import,  con- 
trary to  the  universal  use  of  writers. 

See  with  what  outrage  from  the  frosty  north, 
The  early  valiant  Swede  draws  forth  his  wings 
In  battailous  array.  A.  Philips. 

Outrage,  v.  a.   Injure  violently  or  contume- 
liously  ;  insult  roughly  and  tumultuously. 

Ah  heavens !  that  do  this  hideous  act  behold, 
And  heavenly  virgin  thus  outraged  see  ; 
How  can  the  vengeance  just  so  long  withhold  ! 

Spenser. 

The  news  put  divers  young  bloods  into  such  a 
fury,  as  the  English  embassadors  were  not  without 
peril  to  be  outraged. — Bacon,  History  of  tlie  Reign 
of  Henry  VII. 

Base  and  insolent  minds  outrage  men,  when  they 
have  hope  of  doing  it  without  a  return. — Bisliop 
Atterbury. 

This  interview  outrages  all  decency;  she  forgets 
her  modesty,  and  betrays  her  virtue,  by  giving  too 
long  an  audience. — Broome. 

Outrage.  v.  n.  Commit  exorbitances.  Rare- 
Three  or  four  great  ones  in  court  will  outrage  in 
apparel,  huge  hose,  monstrous  hats,  and  garish  co- 
lours.— Ascham. 
Outragious.  adj.     [Fr.  outrageux.~\ 

1.  Violent ;  furious  ;  raging;  exorbitant;  tu- 
multuous ;  turbulent. 

Tyrannye  is  seygnorye  vyolent  and  oultrageous. — 
Cajcton,  lioke  of  Good  Matters,  f.  ii.  b :  J4Sti. 

Under  him  they  committed  divers  the  most  out- 
ragious  yillanies,  that  a  base  multitude  can  imagine. 
Sir  P.  Sidney. 

As  she  went  her  tongue  did  walk, 
In  foul  reproach  and  terms  of  vile  despight, 
Provoking  him  by  her  ouirayious  talk, 
To  heap  more  vengeance  on  that  wretched  wight. 

Spenser. 

They  view'd  the  vast  immeasurable  abyss, 
Outrageous  as  a  sea,  dark,  wasteful,  wild. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  211. 

When  he  knew  his  rival  freed  and  gone, 
He  swells  with  wrath  ;  he  makes  outragious  moan : 
He  frets,  he  fumes,  he  stares,  he  stamps  the  ground; 
The  hollow  tow'r  with  clamours  rings  around. 

Dryden,  Pulamon  and  Arcite,  i.  444. 
[It  should,  I  think,  be  written  outrageous;  but  the 
custom  seems  otherwise.  (Dr.  Jomison.)  So  far 
from  custom  being  otherwise,  I  find  the  ancient 
form  of  the  word  to  be  with  -eous,  and  not  -ious. 
Milton  writes  it  both  ways ;  in  the  passage  cited, 
outrageous.  See  also  Outragiously,  and  Out- 
ragiousness,  where  the  termination  of  -eous  is 
abundantly  shown.  Our  old  lexicography  has  also 
this  form.— ToddJ] 

2.  Excessive ;  passing  reason  or  decency. 

The  outragious  decking  of  temples  and  churches 
with  gold  and  silver.— Buok  of  Homilies,  Sermon 
against  Idolatry,  pt.  i. 

My  characters  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  though 
they  are  favourable  to  them,  have  nothing  of  out- 
ragious panegyrick.— Dryden,  Translation  of  Du- 
fresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 
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3.  Enormous  ;  atrocious. 

Think  not,  although  in  writing  I  preferr'd 
The  manner  of  thy  vile  outrngious  crimes, 
That  therefore  I  have  forged. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iii.  1. 

Outragiously.  adv.  In  an  outrageous  man- 
ner. 

1.  Violently;  tumultuously;  furiously. 

That  people  will  have  colour  of  employment  given 
them,  by  which  they  will  poll  and  spoil  so  outrayi- 
ously,  as  the  very  enemy  cannot  do  worse.— Spenser, 
View  oj'the  State  of  Ireland. 

In  labour  of  her  grief  outrageously  distract. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  vi. 

Let  lust  burn  never  so  outrageously  for  the  pre- 
sent, yet  age  will  in  time  chill  those  heats. — South, 
Sermons. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think  that  the  people 
are  never  in  the  wrong:  they  have  been  so,  fre- 
quently and  outrageously,  both  in  other  countries 
and  in  this, — Burke,  On  the  Cause  of  the  present 
Discontents. 

2.  Excessively. 

Dispeiide  not  too  outrageously,  nor  be  not  too 
scarce,  so  that  thou  be  not  bounde  to  thy  tresour. 
Have  therm  attempraunce,  and  mesure,  whiehe  in 
all  thynges  is  prouft'ytable. — Lord  Rivers,  Diclcs  and 
Sayings,  sign.  E.  vii. 

Outragiousness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
O utr agious ;  fury  ;  violence. 

Outrageousness  is  not  enduryng. — Lord  Rivers, 
Dictes  and  Sayings,  sign.  P.  viii. 

It  would  bridle  the  outragiousness  of  the  flesh. — 
Book  of  Homilies,  Sermon  on  the  Passion,  p.  ii. 

Virgil,  more  discreet  than  Homer,  has  contented 
himself  with  the  partiality  of  his  deities,  without 
bringing  them  to  the  outragiousness  of  blows, — 
Dryden. 

Outraze.  v.  a.     Root  out  entirely. 

Yet  shall  the  axe  of  justice  hew  him  down, 
And  level  with  the  root  his  lofty  crown  : 
No  eye  shall  his  outrazed  impression  view, 
Nor  mortal  know  where  such  a  glory  grew. 

Sandys,  Paraphrase  of  Job. 

Outre,  adj.  [Fr.]  Extravagant ;  over- 
strained :  (condemned  by  Todd  as  '  a  most 
affected  and  needless  introduction  of  modern 
tint  ex '). 

As  Dr.  South  was  a  severe  satirist,  we  must  make 
some  allowance  for  this  description,  which  he  has 
made  somewhat  outre  to  answer  his  purpose. — 
Granger,  Biographical  History,  p.  '217  :  2d  ed.  1775. 
Although  this  panegyric  be  somewhat  outre,  I  am 
willing  to  subscribe  to  it. — Dr.  Geddes,  Letter  to  the 
Bishop  of  London  :  1787. 

Outreach,  v.  a.     Go  beyond. 

This  usage  is  derived  from  so  many  descents  of 
ages,  that  the  cause  and  author  outreach  remem- 
brance.— Carew. 

Our  forefathers  could  neverdream  so  high  a  crime 
as  parricide,  whereas  this  outreachts  that  fact,  and 
exceeds  the  regular  distinctions  of  murder.— Sir  T. 
Browne. 

Outreason.  v.  a.  Excel  in  reasoning ;  reason 
beyond. 

They  step  forth  men  of  another  spirit,  great  lin- 
guists, powerful  disputants,  able  to  cope  with  the 
Jewish  Sanhedrim,  to  baffle  their  profoundest  Rab- 
bies,  and  to  outreason  the  very  Athenians. — South, 
Sermons,  vii.  35. 

Outreckon.  v.  a.  Exceed  in  assumed  com- 
putation. 

The  Egyptian  priests  pretended  an  exact  chrono- 
logy for  so. ne  myriads  of  years ;  and  the  Chaldeans 
and  Assyrians  far  outreckon  them. — Bishop  Pearson, 
Exposition  of  the  Creed,  art.  i. 

Outreig-n.  v.  a.     lleign  through  the  whole  of. 

In  wretched  prison  long  he  did  remaine. 
Till  they  outreigned  had  their  utmost  date. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queen,  ii.  10, 

Outride,  v.  a.     Pass  by  in  riding. 

It  boots  not  to  persuade  your  majesty  to  betake 
yourself  to  your  chariot,  to  outride  the  shower. — 
Bishop  Hall,  Way  of  Peace,  dedication. 

If  you  will  send  me  to  the  farthest,  se:i 
To  fetch  you  pearls,  the  sun  shall  not  outride 
My  restlesse  course;  nor  any  jewels  be 
Treasured  so  deep  in  the  profoundest  main, 
Hut  I  will  dig  them  thence,  and  come  again. 

Beaumont,  I'syclte,  p.  11:  1651. 

This  advantage  age  from  youth  haih  won, 
As  not  to  be  outridden,  though  outrun.       Dryden. 

Outride,  v.  n.  Travel  about  on  horseback, 
or  in  a  vehicle. 

By  distance  of  place  being  rendered  incapable  of 
paj  inu  our  respects  to  him,  1  am  become  a  suitor  to 
you  to  constitute  an  outriding  lion,  or  (if  you  please) 
a  jackal!  or  two,  to  receive  and  remit  our  homage  in 
a  more  particular  manner  than  is  hitherto  provided. 
— Addison,  Guardian,  no.  118. 
The  security  with  which  he  chose  to  prosecute 
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even  this  favourite,  and,  in  ordinary  case,  somewhat 
dangerous  amusement,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  his 
equipage,  marked  King  James.  No  attendant  was 
within  sight ;  indeed,  it  was  often  a  nice  strain  of 
flattery  to  permit  the  sovereign  to  suppose  he  had 
outridden  and  distanced  all  the  rest  of  the  chase. — 
Sir  W.  Scott,  Fortunes  of  Nigel. 

Outrider,  s. 

1.  Summoner  whose  office  is  to  cite  men  be- 
fore the  sheriff. 

2.  One  who  travels  about  on  horseback  or  in 
a  vehicle. 

There  is  needful  to  be  an  outrider,  or  riding;  sur- 
veyor, whose  business  should  be  to  visit  the  ports 
and  fleets. — Maydman,  Naval  Speculations,  p.  119: 
1691. 

Outrigger.  «.  Boat  of  which  the  rowlocks 
lie  beyond  the  side :  (applied  to  certain 
canoes  in  which  a  platform  or  some  like  out- 
lying work  lies  beyond  the  sides). 

Mr.  Blailand  . .  .  says,  '  That  the  canoes  of  the 
Papua,  or  woolly-haired  race,  are  always  single,  with 
outriggers ;  those  of  the  straight-haired  Polynesians 
generally  double.  The  canoes  of  the  Solomon  Is- 
lands have  elevated  prows  and  sterns,  inlaid  with 
mother-of-pearl,  carrying  from  forty  to  sixty  men  ; 
but  being  of  very  frail  construction,  and  the  planks 
very  thin,  they  only  ventured  in  calm  weather  so 
much  as  ten  miles  from  land.  The  paddles  are  five 
feet  long;  on  the  north  shore  of  New  Guinea  he  has 
seen  canoes  ornamented  by  large  heads  at  the  bow 
and  stern.  From  these  countries  the  canoes  of  the 
woolly-haired  races  degenerate  towards  the  east,  till 
at  New  Caledonia  they  are  only  fit  for  the  quiet 
water  inside  the  reefs ;  and  the  people  of  Erroo- 
manga  and  Tanna  have  no  canoes  whatever. ...  On 
the  north-east  coast  of  Australia,  which  the  is- 
landers frequently  traverse  for  very  considerable 
distances,  and  which  I  am  almost  inclined  to  suspect 
they  have  in  some  places  colonized,  canoes  formed 
of  hollow  trees,  with  outriggers,  were  met  with. 
At  Buckingham  Bay,  in  lat.  18°,  these  were  no  longer 
to  be  seen,  but  very  fairly-formed  bark  canoes  were 
found. — Jukes,  Narrative  of  the  Surveying  Voyage 
of  H.M.8.  Fly,  vol.  ii.  ch.  ix. 

Outright,  adv. 

1.  Immediately;  without  delay. 

When  these  wretches  had  the  ropes  about  their 
necks,  the  first  was  to  be  pardoned,  the  last  hanged 
outright.— A  rbuthnot. 

2.  Completely. 

By  degrees  accoinplish'd  in  the  beast, 
She'iieigh'd  outright,  and  all  the  steed  exprest. 

Addison,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Meta- 
morphoses, b.  ii. 

Outrival,  v.  a.     Surpass  in  excellence. 

There  have  been  finer  things  spoken  of  Augustus 
than  of  any  other  man,  all  the  wits  of  his  age  having 
tried  to  outrival  one  another  upon  that  subject. — 
AMison,  Guardian,  no.  138. 

Outroad.  s.     Excursion.    Hare. 

He  set  horsemen  and  footmen,  to  the  end  that, 
issuing  out,  they  might  make  outroads  upon  the 
ways  of  Judea. — 1  Maccabees,  xv.  41. 

Outroar.  v.  a.     Exceed  in  roaring.    Hare. 

O  that  I  were 

Upon  the  hill  of  Basan,  to  outroar 
The  horned  herd ! 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  11. 

Outroot.  v.  a.     Extirpate;  eradicate. 

Pernicious  discord  seems 
Outrooted  from  our  more  than  iron  age; 
Since   none,  not  ev'n  our  kings,  approach  their 

temples 

With  any  mark  of  war's  destructive  rage ; 
But  sacrifice  unarm'd. 

Eowe,  Ambitious  Stepmother. 

Outrun,  v.  a. 

1 .  Leave  behind  in  running. 

By  giving  the  house  of  Lancaster  leave  to  breathe, 
It  will  outrun  you,  father,  in  the  end. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  i.  2. 

The  expedition  of  my  violent  love 
Outran  the  pauser  reason.  Id.,  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

We  may  outrun 
By  violent  swiftness,  that  which  we  run  at. 

Id.,  Henry  VIII.  i.  1. 

When  things  are  come  to  the  execution,  there  is 
no  secrecy  comparably  to  celerity,  like  the  motion 
of  a  bullet  in  the  air,  which  flietn  so  swift  as  it  out- 
runs the  eye. — Bacon. 

This  advantage  age  from  youth  hath  won, 
As  not  to  be  outridden,  though  outrun.        Dryden. 

If  the  disease  outrun  the  remedy,  the  patient 
dies  ;  if  the  remedy  outrun  the  disease,  the  patient 
is  saved. — Dr.  P.  M.  LatJtam,  Lectures  on  certain 
Subjects  connected  with  Clinical  Medicine,  lect.  xiii. 

2.  Exceed. 

We  outrun  the  present  income,  as  not  doubting 
to  reimburse  ourselves  out  of  the  profits  of  some 
future  project. — Addison. 
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Outrun  the  constable.    Exceed  one's  income; 

get  into  debt. 
Outrush.  v.  n.     Rush  out.   Hare. 

Forthwith  out-rushed  a  gust,  which  backward  bore 
Our  gal  lies  to  the  L.rstrigonian  shore. 
Whoso  crown  Antiphates  the  tyrant  wore. 

Garth,  Translation  from  Ovid.  Metamorphoses, 

b.  xiv.  (Rich.) 
Outsail,  v.  a.     Leave  behind  in  sailing. 

She  may  outsail  me.;  I  am  a  carvel  to  her. 

Heaumont  and  Fletcher,  Wit  without  Money. 
The  word  signifies  a  ship  that  outsails  other  ships. 
Urooine. 
Outscape.  *.     Escape.    Rare. 

It  past 

Our  powres  to  lift  aside  a  log  so  vast, 
As  barr'd  all  outscape.  Chapman. 

Outscoid.  v.  a.     Overcome  in  scolding. 

There  end  thy  brave,  and  turn  thy  face  in  peace, 
We  grant  thou  canst  out-scold  us. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  v.  2.  (Rich.) 

Outscorn.  v.  a.     Bear  down  or  confront  by 
contempt. 

He  strives  in  his  little  world  of  man  Voutscorn 
The  to  and  fro  conflicting  wind  and  rain. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  1. 
Outsell,  v.  a. 

1.  Exceed  in  the  price  for  which  a  thing  is 
sold ;  sell  at  a  higher  rate  than  another. 

It  would  soon  improve  to  such  a  height  as  to  out- 
sell pur  neighbours,  and  thereby  advance  the  pro- 
portion of  our  exported  commodities.  —  Sir  W. 
Temple. 

2.  Gain  a  higher  price. 

She  stripp'd  it  from  her  arm — I  see  her  yet — 
Her  pretty  action  did  outsell  her  gift, 
And  yet  enrich'd  it  too ;  she  gave  it  me,  and  said 
She  prized  it  once.          Sliakespear,  Cymbeline,  ii.  4. 

Outset,  s.     Opening ;  beginning. 

These  masters,  at  least  in  the  outset  of  their  strains, 
were  careful  to  preserve  air. — Mason,  Essays  his- 
torical and  critical  on  English  Church  Musick, 
p. 140. 

Outshine,  v.  a. 

1.  Emit  lustre. 

Witness,  my  son,  now  in  the  shade  of  death ; 
Whose  bright  outshining  beams  thy  cloudy  wrath 
Hath  in  eternal  darkness  folded  up*. 

Shakespear,  RicJiard  III.  i.  3. 

2.  Excel  in  lustre. 

By  Shakspeare's,  Jorison's,  Fletcher's  lines, 
Our  stage's  lustre  Rome's  outshines. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  On  the  Death  of  Cowley. 

Beauty  and  greatness  are  so  eminently  joined  in 
your  royal  -highness,  that  it  were  not  easy  for  any 
but  a  poet  to  determine  which  of  them  outshines 
the  other. — Dryden. 

Homer  does  not  only  outshine  all  other  poets  in 
the  variety,  but  also  in  the  novelty  of  his  characters. 
— Addison. 

We  should  see  such  as  would  outshine  the  rebel- 
lious part  of  their  fellow-subjects,  as  much  in  their 
gallantry  as  in  their  cause.— Id.,  Freeholder. 

Such  accounts  are  a  tribute  due  to  the  memory  of 
those  only  who  have  outshone  the  rest  of  the  world 
by  their  rank  as  well  as  their  virtues. — Hishop  Atter- 
bury. 

Happy  you  ! . . . 

Whose  charms  as  far  all  other  nymphs  outshine, 
As  others'  gardens  are  excell'd  by  thine. 

,  Pope,  Vertumnus  and  Pomona. 

Outshoot.  v.  a. 

1.  Exceed  in  shooting. 

The  forward  youth 
Will  learn  to  outshoot  you  in  your  proper  bow. 

Dryden. 

2.  Shoot  beyond. 

Men  are  resolved  never  to  outshoot  their  fore- 
fathers' mark  ;  but  write  one  after  another,  and  so 
the  dance  goes  round  in  a  circle. — Norris. 

Outshut.  v.  a.     Exclude.     Rare. 
He  outshuts  my  prayer. 

Donne.,  Diqine  Poems, ch.  iii. 
Outside,  s. 

1.  Superficies;  surface;  external  part. 

What  pity  that  so  exquisite  an  outside  of  a  head 
should  not  have  one  grain  of  sense  in  it.— Sir  £. 
L'  Estrange. 

At  once  [she]  invaded  him  with  all  her  charms, 
And  the  first  step  he  made  was  in  her  arms ; 
The  leathern  outside,  boisterous  as  it  was, 
Gave  way  and  beut  beneath,  her  strict  embrace. 

Dryden,  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  157. 

2.  Extreme    part ;    part    remote   from    the 
middle. 

Hold  an  arrow  in  a  flame  for  the  space  of  ten 
pulses,  and  when  it  eometh  forth,  those  parts  which 
were  on  the  outsides  of  the  flame-  are  blacked  and 
turned  into  a  coal.— Xacon. 
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3.  Superficial  appearance. 

You  shall  find  his  vanities  forespent 
Were  but  the  outxide  of  the  Roman  Brutus, 
Covering  discretion  with  a  coat  of  folly. 

Shakespear,  llenry  V.  ii.  4. 

The  ornaments  of  conversation,  and  the  outside 
of  fashionable  manners,  will  come  in  their  due  time. 
— Locke. 

Created  beings  see  nothing  but  our  outside,  and 
can  therefore  only  frame  a  judgment  of  us  from  our 
exterior  actions. — Addison,  Spectator. 

Turn  from  the  vagrant  Arab  and  the  agricultural 
Briton  to  a  nation  existing  in  a  high  state  of  artifi- 
cial civilisation ;  the  Chinese  proverbs  frequently 
allude  to  magnificent  buildings.  Affecting  a  more 
solemn  exterior  than  all  other  nations,  a  favourite 
proverb  with  them  is, '  A  grave  and  majestic  outside 
is,  as  it  were,  the  palace  of  the  soul.'—/.  Disraeli, 
Curiosities  of  Literature,  Philosophy  of  Proverbs. 

4.  The  utmost.    Barbarous. 

Two  hundred  load  upon  an  acrp,  they  reckon 
the  outside  of  what  is  to  be  laid.— Mortimer,  Hus- 
bandry. 

5.  Person  ;  external  man. 

Fortune  forbid,  my  outside  have  not  eharm'd  her 
Shakespear,  Twelfth  Nif/ht,  ii.  2. 
Tour  outside  promiseth  as  much  as  can  be  ex- 
pected from  a  gentleman. — Sacon. 

What  admir'st  thou,  what  transports  thee  so? 
An  outside  /  fair,  no  doubt,  and  worthy  well 
Thy  cherishing  and  thy  love. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  567. 

6.  Outer  side  ;  part  not  inclosed. 

I  threw  open  the  door  of  my  chamber,  and  found 
the  family  standing  on  the  outside. — Spectator. 

If  1  should  seem  now  and  then  to  trifle  upon  the 
road,— or  should  sometimes  put  on  a  fool's  cap  with 
a  bell  to  it.  for  a  moment  or  two  as  we  pass  along, — 
don't  fly  off, — but  rather  courteously  give  me  credit 
for  a  little  more  wisdom  than  appears  upon  my  out- 
side ; — and  as  we  jog  on,  either  laugh  with  me,  or  at 
me,  or  in  short,  do  anything,  —  only  keep  your 
temper. — Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  vol.  i.  ch.  vi. 

You  might  have  rumpled  and  crumpled,  and 
doubled  and  creased,  and  fretted  and  fridged  the 
outside  of  them  all  to  pieces ;— in  short,  you  might 
have  played  the  very  devil  with  them,  and  at  the 
same  time,  not  one  of  the  insides  of  them  would 
have  been  one  button  the  worse  for  all  you  had  done 
to  them. — lbidv  vol.  iii.  ch.  iv. 

'  Perhaps  he  lives  here,  and  is  calling  to  me.  I 
never  thought  of  that.  Can  I  open  the  door  from 
the  outside,  I  wonder.  Yes,  to  be  sure  1  can." — 
Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xxxvi. 

Tom  Pinch's  sister  was  governess  in  a  family, 
a  lofty  family;  perhaps  the  wealthiest  brass  aiid 
copper  founders'  family  known  to  mankind.  They 
lived  at  Camberwell ;  in  a  house  so  big  and  fierce, 
that  its  mere  outside,  like  the  outside  of  a  giant's 
castle,  struck  terror  into  vulgar  minds,  and  made 
bold  persons  quail.  There  was  a  great  front  gate ; 
with  a  great  bell,  whose  handle  was  in  itself  a  note 
of  admiration ;  and  a  great  lodge ;  which  being  close 
to  the  house,  rather  spoilt  the  look-out  certainly, 
but  made  the  look-in  tremendous.— Ibid.,  ch.  U- 
Used  adjectivally. 

'  Now  mind,'  said  a  thin  sharp  voice  in  the  dark. 
'  I  and  my  son  go  inside,  because  the  roof  is  full,  but 
you  agree  only  to  charge  us  outside  prices.  It's 
quite  understood  that  we  won't  pay  more.  Is  it  ? ' 
'  All  right,  sir,'  replied  the  guard.  '  Is  there  any- 
body inside  now?'  inquired  the  voice.  'Three  pas- 
sengers,' returned  the  guard.  '  Then  I  ask  the 
three  passengers  to  witness  this  bargain,  if  they  will 
be  so  good,'  said  the  voice.  '  My  boy,  I  think  we 
may  safely  get  in.'  In  pursuance  of  which  opinion, 
two  people  took  their  seats  in  the  vehicle,  which  was 
solemnly  licensed  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  carry  any 
six  persons  who  could  be  got  in  at  the  door.  '  That 
was  lucky! '  whispered  the  old  man,  when  they  moved 
on  again.  '  And  a  great  stroke  of  policy  in  you  to 
observe  it.  He,  he,  he!  We  couldn't  have  gone 
'outside.  I  should  have  died  of  the  rheumatism.'— 
Ibid.,  ch.  viii. 

Outsin.  v.  a.    Sin  beyond  another. 

If  upon  that  presumption  we  go  on,  we  may  vut- 
sin  that  season  of  grace  and  repentance,  and  become 
hardened  therein.  —  Killingbeck,  Sermons,  p^  228: 
17»0. 

Outsit,  v.  a.     Sit  beyond  the  time  of  any 
thing ;  sit  longer  than  another. 

He  that  prolongs  his  meals,  and  sacrifices  his 
time,  as  well  as  his  other  conveniences,  to  his  luxury, 
how  quickly  does  he  outsit  his  pleasure  I— South, 
Sermons. 
Outskin.  s.     Surface.     Rare. 

And  those  who  cannot  penetrate  beyond 
The  bark  and  out-skin  of  a  commonwealth 
Or  state. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  TTie  Coronation, 

v.  1.    (Rich,) 
Outskip.  v.  a.     Avoid  by  flight. 

Thou  lost    thyself,   child    Drusus,  when    thou 

thought's! 

Thou  could'st  outskip  my  vengeance,  or  outstand 
The  power  I  had  to  crush  thee  into  air. 

Ji.  Jotiso*,  Sqanut 
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Outskirt.  s.     Suburb ;  outpart. 

It  [the  plague]  appeared  to  be  only  in  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town,  and  in  the  most  obscure  alleys. 
— Lord  Clarendon,  Life,  ii.  476. 

Outsleep.  v.  a.     Sleep  beyond. 

Lovers,  to  bed  ;  'tis  almost  fairy  time  : 
I  fear  we  shall  outsteep  the  coming  morn. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer -Night's  Dream,  v.  1. 

Outsoar.  v.  a.     Soar  beyond. 

Let  them  clog  their  wings  with  the  remembrance 
of  these  who  have  outsoared  them,  not  in  vain 
opinion,  but  true  worth. — Dr.  H.  More,  Government 
of  the  Tongue,  §  9. 

Outsound.  v.  a.     Exceed  in  sound. 

The  hammers  and  melody  of  the  instruments 
might  outsound  the  din  within  him.  —  Hammond, 
Works,  iv.  634. 

Outspeak,  v.  a.  Speak  something  beyond  ; 
exceed. 

Rich  stuffs  and  ornaments  of  household 
I  find  at  such  proud  rate,  that  it  outspeaks 
Possession  of  a  subject. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII,  iii.  2. 

Outspeed.  ».  a.  Outstrip  in  speed  or  velo- 
city. 

Say,  rushed  the  bold  eagle  exultingly  forth 
From  his  home  in  the  cloud-covered  realms  of  the 

north, 

The  death-shot  of  foemen  outspeeding  he  rode, 
Oompanionless,  bearing  destruction  abroad; 
But  down  let  him  stoop  from  his  havoc  on  high, 
And  home  let  him  haste,  for  the  spoiler  is  nigh. 

Campbell,  Lochiel's  Warning. 
Solemn,  and  slow,  and  serene,  and  bright, 
Leading  the  day  and  outspeeding  the  night, 
With  the  powers  of  a  world  of  perfect  light. 

Shelley,  Prometheus  Unbound. 

Outspin.  t;.  a.    Exhaust.     Rare. 

Ofttimes  when  Giles  doth  finde 
Harsh  sights  at  home,  Giles  wisheth  he  were  blind ; 
Ail  this  doth  Jone ;  or  that  his  long-yearn'd  life 
Were  quite  outspun ;  the  like  wish  hath  his  wife. 

B.  Jonson,  Epigrams,  42.  (Rich.) 

Outsport.  v.  a.     Sport  beyond. 

Let's  teach  ourselves  that  honourable  stop 
Not  to.outsport  discretion. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  ii.  3. 

Outspread,  v.  a.     Extend;  diffuse. 

With  sails  outspread  we  fly.  Pope. 

Outspring-.  v.  n.     Originate. 

As  that  there  comen  is  to  Tyrians  court, 
JEneas,  one  outsprong  of  Trojan  blood, 
To  whom  fair  Dido  would  herself  be  wed. 

Surrey,  Virgile,  ^Eneis,  b.  iv.    (Rich.) 

Out  stand,  v.  a. 

1.  Support ;  resist. 

Each  could  demolish  the  other's  work  with  ease 
enough,  but  not  a  man  of  them  tolerably  defend 
His  own ;  which  was  sure  never  to  outstand  the  first 
attack  that  was  made.— Woodward. 

2.  Stand  beyond  the  proper  time. 

I  have  outstood  my  time,  which  is  material 
To  th'  tender  of  our  present. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  i.  7. 

Outstanding,  part.  adj.  Standing  beyond 
the  proper  time :  (as,  '  An  outstanding 
debt'). 

Outstare.  v.  a.  Face  down  ;  browbeat ;  out- 
face with  effrontery. 

I  would  outstare  the  sternest  eyes  that  look, 
To  win  thee,  lady. 

Shakespear,  Mercliant  of  Venice,  ii.  1. 
These  curtain'd  windows,  this  self-prison'd  eye, 
Outstares  the  lids  of  large-lookt  tyranny.  Craslw,w. 

Outstretch,  v.  a.     Extend  ;  spread  out. 

Out-stretched  he  lay  on  the  cold  ground  and  oft 
Cursed  his  creation. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  851. 
A  mountain,  at  whose  verdant  feet 
A  spacious  plain,  out-stretch 'd  in  circuit  wide, 
Lay  pleasant.  I'd.,  Paradise  Regained,  iii.  253. 

Outstride.  v.  a.     Surpass  in  striding. 
Outstriding  the  colossus  of  the  sun. 

21.  Jonson,  Masques  at  Court. 

Outstrip,  v.  a.  Outgo :  leave  behind  in  a 
race. 

If  thon  wilt  mil-strip  death,  go  cross  the  seas, 
And  live  with  Richmond  from  the  reach  of  hell. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iv.  1. 
Do  not  smile  at  me,  that  I  boast  her  off; 
For  thou  shalt  find  she  will  out-strip  all  praise, 
And  make  it  halt  behind  her.        Id.,  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

Thou  both' their  graces  in  thyself  hast  more 
Out-stript  than  they  did,  all  that  went  before. 

B.  Jonson. 

My  soul,  more  earnestly  released, 
Will  ovt-strip  hers  ;  as  bullets  flown  before 
A  later  bullet  may  o'ertake,  the  powder  being  more. 

Donne. 
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A  fox  may  be  outwitted,  and  a  hare  oiitstript.— 
Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

He  got  the  start  of  them  in  point  of  obedience, 
and  thereby  out-stript  them  at  length  in  point  of 
knowledge. — South,  Sermons. 

With  such  array  Harpalice  bestrode 
Her  Thracian  courser,  &nd  outstripp'd  the  rapid 
flood. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  jEneid,  i.  441. 
Not  so  with  Oates's  party :  and  the  time  they  lost  in 
unfastening  the  gate,  which  none  of  them  chose  to 
leap,  enabled  Dick  to  put  additional  space  betwixt 
them.    It  did  not,  however,  appear  to  be  his  inten- 
tion altogether  to  outstrip  his  pursuers ;  the  chase 
seemed  to  give  him  excitement,  which  he  was  willing 
to  prolong,  as  much  as  was  consistent  with  his 
safety.—  W.  H.  Ainsworth,  Rook-wood,  b.  iv.  ch.  iv. 
Outsubtle.  v.  a.    Exceed  in  subtlety.    Hare. 

The  devil  I  think 
Cannot  out-subtile  thee. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Monsieur  Thomas, 

iv.  2.    (Rich.) 
Outswear.  v.  a.     Overpower  by  swearing. 

We  shall  have  old  swearing, 
But  we'll  outface  them,  and  outswear  them  too. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  2. 

Outsweat.  v.  a.     Work  out  laboriously. 

Out  upon't,  caveat  emptor ;  let  the  fool  out-sweat 
it,  that  thinks  he  has  got  a  catch  pn't.— Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  Wit  without  Money,  i.  1.    (Rich.) 
Outsweeten.  v.  a.     Excel  in  sweetness. 

Thou  shalt  not  lack 

The  flower  that's  like  thy  face,  pale  primrose ;  nor 
The  azured  harebell,  like  thy  veins ;  no,  nor 
The  leaf  of  eglantine,  which,  not  to  slander, 
Out-sweetend  not  thy  breath. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

Outswell.  v.  a.     Overflow. 

A  sad  text  in  a  sadder  time ;  in  which  the  rivers 
of  Babylon  swelled  not  so  high  with  inundation  of 
water  in  the  letter,  as  the  waters  in  the  metaphor, 
outswelling  and  breaking  down  their  banks,  have 
overflown  both  our  church  and  state.  —  Hewyt, 
Sermon,  p.  185 :  1658. 

Outtaik.   v.  a.    [the  t  doubled  in  sound  as 
well  as  in  spelling.]     Overpower  by  talk. 
This  gentleman  will  outtalk  us  all. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  2. 

Outtell.   v.  a.     [tell  =  count ;  the  t  double.] 
Overreckon.     Rare. 

This  is  the  place,  I  have  out-told  the  clock 
For  haste ;  he  is  not  here. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  The  Coxcomb, 
i.  1.  (Rich.) 

Outtnrow.  v.  a,     [the  t  double.]     Eject. 
Firebrand  of  Hell,  first  tynd  in  Phlegeton 

By  thousand  furies,  and  from  thence  outthrouien, 
Into  this  world  to  work  confusion, 

And  set  it  all  on  fire  by  force  unknowen, 
Is  wicked  Discord. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iv.  2, 1.  (Rich.) 

Outtong-ue.  v.  a.  [the  t  double.]  Bear  down 
by  noise. 

,         Let  him  do  his  spite, 
My  services  which  I  have  done  the  signiory 
Shall  outtongue  his  complaints. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  i.  2. 

Outtop.  v.  a.  [the  t  double.]   Overtop ;  make 
of  less  importance  ;  obscure. 

The  treasurer  began  then  to  outtop  me;  and 
appeared  to  my  thoughts  likely  enough,  by  his 
daring-and  boldness,  in  time  to  do  as  much  to  your 
grace. — Lord  Keeper  Williams, Letter,  Cabala,}),  94: 
1624. 

Outvalue,  v.  a.    Transcend  in  price. 

He  gives  us  in  this  life  an  earnest  of  expected  joys, 
that  outvalues  and  transcends  all  those  momentary 
pleasures  it  requires  us  to  forsake.— Boyle. 
Outvenom.  v.  a.    Exceed  in  poison. 

'Tis  slander ; 

Whose  edge  is  sharper  than  the  sword,  whose  tongue 
Outoenoms  all  the  worms  of  Nile. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  iii.  4. 

Outvie,  v.  a.    Overcome  in  display.  Rare. 

For  folded  flocks  on  fruitful  plains, 
Fair  Britain  all  the  world  outvies.  Dryden. 

One  of  these  petty  sovereigns  will  be  still  endea- 
vouring to  equal  the  pomp  of  greater  princes,  as 
we'll  as  to  outvie  those  of  his  own  rank. — Addison. 
Outviiiain.  v.  a.     Exceed  in  villany.    Hare. 

He  hath  outvillain'd  villainy  so  far,  that  the  ra- 
rity redeems  him.— Shakespear,  All's  well  tliat  ends 
well.  iv.  8. 

Outvoice,  v.  a.      Outroar;    exceed  in  cla- 
mour. Mare. 

The  English  beach 

Pales  in  the  flood  with  men,  with  wives  and  boys, 
Whose  shouts  and  claps  outvoice  the  deep-mouth'd 
sea™  Shakespear,  Henry  V.  v.  chorus. 

Nothing  but  thunder  could  out-voice  him.— Alles- 
tree,  Sermons,  p.  217 :  1681. 


Outvote,  v.  a.     Conquer  by  plurality  of  suf- 
frages. 

They  were  out-voted  by  other  sects  of  philoso- 
phers, neither  for  fame  nor  number  less  than  them- 
selves.— South,  Sermons. 

Outwalk.  v.  a.     Exceed   the   walking   of  a 
spectre  :  (see  Walk,  in  the  fifth  sense). 

Have  I ...  outwatch'd, 
Tea,  and  outwalked  any  ghost  alive 
In  solitary  circle,  worn  my  boots, 
Knees,  arms,  and  elbows  out ! 

B.  Jonson,  Fortunate  Isles. 
Out  wall,  s. 

1.  Outward  part  of  a  building. 

2.  Superficial  appearance. 

For  confirmation  that  I  am  much  more 
Than  my  outwaJl,  open  this  purse  and  take 
What  it  contains.         SJtakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  1. 
Outward,  adj.     [A.S.  utweard.~\ 

1.  Materially  external. 

2.  External ;  visible  :  (opposed  to  inward). 

If  these  shews  be  not  outward,  which  of  you 
But  is  four  Volscians  f 

Shakespear.  Coriolanus,  i.  6. 

Oh  what  may  man  within  him  hide, 
Though  angel  oa  the  outward  side ! 

Id.,  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  1. 

His  calls  and  invitations  of  us  to  that  repentance, 
not  only  outward,  in  the  ministry  of  the  word,  but 
also  inward,  by  the  motions  of  the  spirit.—  Wliole 
Duty  of  Man. 

He  took  a  low'ring  leave :  but  who  can  tell 
What  outward  hate  might  inward  love  conceal  ? 

Dryden,  Theodore  and  Honoria,  395. 

If  this  were  ever  his  in  outward  being, 
Or  but  his  own  true  love's  projected  shade, 
Now  that  at  length  by  certain  proof  he  knows 
That,  whether  real  or  a  magic  show, 
Whate'er  it  was,  it  is  no  longer  so  ; 
Though  heart  be  lonesome,  hope  laid  low, 
Yet,  lady,  deem  him  not  unblest ; 
The  certainty  that  struck  hope  dead 
Hath  left  contentment  in  her  stead : 

And  that  is  next  to  best  1  Coleridge. 

No  wonder,  when  there  is  this  contrast  between 
the  outward  and  the  inward,  that  painful  collisions 
come  of  it.— George  Eliot  (signature),  The  Mill  on 
the  Floss,  b.  iii.  ch.  v. 

3.  Extrinsic ;  adventitious. 

Princes  have  their  titles  for  their  glories, 
An  outward  honour,  for  an  inward  toil. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  4. 
Part  in  peace,  and  having  mourn'd  your  sin 
For  outward  Eden  lost,  find  paradise  within. 

Dryden,  State  of  Innocence. 

4.  Foreign,  not  intestine. 

It  was  intended  to  raise  an  outward  war  to  join 
with  some  sedition  within  doors. — Sir  J.  Hayward. 

5.  Tending  to  the  outparts. 

The  fire  will  force  its  outward  way, 
Or,  in  the  prison  pent,  consume  the  prey. 

Dryden, 

6.  In    Theology.      Carnal;    corporeal;    not 
spiritual. 

When  the  soul  being  inwardly  moved  to  lift  itself 
up  by  prayer,  the  outward  man  is  surprized  in  some 
other  posture  ;  God  will  rather  look  to  the  inward 
motions  of  the  mind,  than  to  the  outward  form  of 
the  body.— Duppa. 

We  may  also  pray  against  temporal  punishments, 
that  is,  any  outward  affliction,  but  this  with  sub- 
mission to  God's  will,  according  to  the  example  of 
Christ.— Dr.  H.  More,  Whole  Duty  of  Man. 

Outward,  s.     External  form. 

I  do  not  think 

So  fair  an  outward,  and  such  stuff  within, 
Endows  a  man  but  him. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  i.  1. 
Outward,    adv.      Outwards;    to    foreign 

parts  :  (as  '  A  ship  outward  bound'). 
Outwardly,  adv. 

1.  Externally  :  (opposed  to  inwardly). 

That  which  inwardly  each  man  should  be,  the 
church  outwardly  ought  to  testify.— Hooker,  Eccle- 
siastical Polity. 

Grieved  with  disgrace,  remaining  in  their  fears : 
However  seeming  outwardly  content. 
Yet  th'  inward  touch  their  wounded  honour  be;irs. 

Daniel. 

2.  In  appearance,  not  sincerely. 

Many  wicked  men  are  often  touched  with  some 
inward  reverence  for  that  goodness  which  tliey  can- 
not be  persuaded  to  practise ;  nay,  which  they  out- 
wardly seem  to  despise.— Bishop  Sprat. 
Outwards,  adv.     Towards  the  outer  parts. 

Do  not  black  bodies  conceive  heat  more  easily 
from  light  than  those  of  other  colours  do.  by  reason 
that  the  light  falling  on  them  is  not  reflected  out- 
wards, but  enters  the  bodies,  and  is  often  reflected 
and  refracted  within  them  until  it  be  stifled  and 
lost?— Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 
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Outwatcn.  v.  a.     Surpass  in  watchfulness. 

Have  I  ...  outwatch'd, 
Yea,  and  outwalked  any  ghost  alive ! 

B.  Jonson,  Fortunate  Isles, 
Or  let  my  lamp  at  midnight  hour 
Be  seen  in  some  high  lonely  tower, 
Where  I  may  oft  out-watch  the  Bear 
With  thrice-great  Hermes. 

Milton,  n  Penseroso,  83. 
Out-wear.  V.  a. 
1.  Wear  out. 

He... 
To  live,  and  to  encrease  his  race,  himself  outwears. 

Dontw,  Progress  of  Hie  Soul. 
i>.  Pass  tediously. 

By  the  stream,  if  I  the  night  out-wear, 
Thus  spent  already,  how  shall  nature  bear 
The  dews  descending  and  nocturnal  air. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  v.COl. 

3.  Last  longer  than  something  else. 
Outweed.  v.  a.    Extirpate  as  a  weed. 

Wrath  is  a  lire,  and  jealousy  a  weed : 
The  sparks  soon  quench,  the  springing  weed  out- 
weed.  Spenser. 

Outweep.  v.  a.     Exceed  in  weeping. 

Meanwhile  he  sadly  suffers  in  their  grief, 
Outweeps  a  hermit,  and  outprays  a  saint. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  cclxi. 
His  cries  outwept  his  widest  wound. 

Sir  W.  Davenant,  Gondidert,  b.  ii.  canto  ii. 

Outweigh,  v.  a. 

1.  Exceed  in  gravity. 

These  instruments  require  so  much  strength  for 
the  supporting  of  the  weight  to  be  moved,  as  may  be 
equal  unto  it,  besides  that  other  super-added  power 
whereby  it  is  outweighed  and  moved. — Bishop  Wil- 
tcins,  Mathematical  Maffick. 

I  tell  you,  my  friend,  that,  were  all  my  former  sins 
doubled  in  weight  and  in  dye,  such  a  villany  would 
have  outglared  and  outweighed  them  all.— Sir  W. 
Scott,  The  Pirate,  ch.  xxx. 

2.  Preponderate ;  excel  in  value  or  influence. 

If  any  think  brave  death  out-weiglis  bad  life, 
Let  him  express  his  disposition. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  i.  6. 

All  your  care  is  for  your  prince  I  see, 
Your  truth  to  him  out-weighs  your  love  to  me. 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperor,  ii.  2. 

Whenever  he  finds  the  hardship  of  his  slavery 
out- weigh  the  value  of  his  life,  it  is  in  his  power,  by 
resisting  the  will  of  his  master,  to  draw  on  himself 
the  death  he  desires. — Locke. 

The  marriage  of  the  clergy  is  attended  with  the 
poverty  of  some  of  them,  which  is  balanced  and  out- 
weighed  by  many  single  advantages. — Bishop  Atter- 
bury. 
Outwell.  v.  a.    Pour  out.     Rare. 

As  when  old  father  Nilus  gins  to  swell, 
With  timely  pride  about  the  ^Egyptian  vale, 
His  fattie  waves  do  fertile  slime  outwell, 
And  overflow  each  plain  and  lowly  dale.      Spenser. 

Outwent,  v.  a.  Outgo,  to  which  word  it 
is  complementary  in  the  past  tense.  See 
Wend. 

For  frank,  well  ordered  and  continual  hospitality, 
he  outwent  all  shew  of  competence.— Carew. 

While  you  practised  the  rudiments  of  war,  you 
outwent  all  other  captains ;  and  have  since  found 
none  but  yourself  alone  to  surpass. — Dryden. 

Many  knew  him  and  ran  afoot  thither  out  of  all 
cities,  and  outwent  them,  and  came  toother  unto 
him. — Mark,  vi.  33. 

Outwin.  v.  a.     Get  out  of.    Rare. 

It  is  a  darksome  delve  far  under  ground. 
With  thorns  and  barren  brakes  environ'd  round, 
That  none  the  same  may  easily  outwin ;. 
Yet  many  waies  to  enter  may  be  found, 
But  none  to  issue  forth  when  one  is  in. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iv.  1,  20. 

Outwlnd.  v.  a.     Extricate  ;  unlooso.     Hare. 

When  shalt  thou  once  outwind 
Thyself  from  this  sad  yoke  ? 

Dr.  11.  More,  Life  oftlie  Soul,  ii  71. 

Outwing-.  v.  a.     Outstrip ;  outgo.     Hare. 

His  courser  springs 
O'er  hills  and  lawns,  and  even  a  wish  outwings. 

Garth,  Translation  from  Ovid. 
My  song  the  midnight  raven  has  outwing'd. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  is. 

Outwit,  v.  a.  Cheat ;  overcome  by  stratagem. 

The  truer  hearted  any  man  is,  the  more  liable  he 
is  to  be  imposed  on;  and  then  the  world  calls  it 
out-witting  a  man,  when  he  is  only  out-knaved. — 
Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Justice  forbids  defrauding,  or  going  beyond  our 
brother  in  any  manner,  when  we  can  overreach  and 
outwit  him  in  the  same.— Kettlewell. 

After  the  death  of  Crassus,  Pompey  found  him- 
self out-wilted  by  Csesar  and  broke  with  him. — 
Dr;/i!i  n. 

Nothing  is  more  equal  in  justice,  and  indeed  more 
natural  in  the  direct  consequence  of  effects  and 
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causes,  than  for  men  wickedly  wise  to  nut-wit  them- 
selves ;  and  for  such  as  wrestle  with  Providence,  to 
trip  up  their  own  heels.— South,  Sermons. 

He  was  deeply  learned,  without  possessing  useful 
knowledge ;  sagacious  in  many  individual  cases, 
without  having  real  wisdom  ; . . .  a  lover  of  negotia- 
tions, in  which  he  was  always  outwitted ;  and  one 
who  feared  war,  where  conquest  might  have  been 
easy.— Sir  W.  Scott,  Fortunes  of  Nigel. 

Outwork.     Verb  of  which  Out  wrought  is 

the  past  participle. 

Outwork,  s.  Parts  of  a  fortification  next 
the  enemy ;  any  work  raised  outwardly  to 
fortify  or  defend. 

Take  care  of  our  out-work,  the  navy  royal,  which 
are  the  walls  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  every  great  ship 
is  an  impregnable  fort;  and  our  many  safe  and 
commodious  ports  as  the  redoubts  to  secure  them. — 
Baciin. 

When  the  soul  is  beaten  from  its  first  station,  and 
the  mounds  and  outworks  of  virtue  are  once  broken 
down,  it  becomes  quite  another  thing  from  what  it 
was  before.— South,  Sermons,  ii.  369. 

Death  hath  taken  in  the  out-works, 
And  now  assails  the  fort ;  I  feel,  I  feel  him, 
Gnawing  my  heart-strings. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  The  Sophy. 

Outworn,  part.  Consumed  or  destroyed  by 
use. 

Better  at  home  lie  bed-rid,  idle, 
Inglorious,  unemploy'd,  with  age  outworn. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  579. 

Outworth.  v.  a.     Excel  in  value.     Rare. 

A  beggar's  book 
Outworths  a  noble's  blood. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  i.  1 . 

Outwrest.  v.  a.     Extort  by  violence.    Rare. 

The  growing  anguish 
Rankled  so  sore  and  fester'd  inwardly, 
Till  that  the  truth  thereof  I  did  mitwrest.  Spenser. 

Outwrougrht.  part,  of  Outwork.  Outdone; 
exceeded  in  efficacy. 

In  your  violent  acts, 

The  fall  of  torrents  and  the  noise  of  tempests, 
The  boiling  of  Carybdis,  the  sea's  wildness, 
The  eating  force  of  flames,  and  wings  of  winds, 
Be  all  outwrought  by  your  transcendent  furies. 

B.  Jonson. 
Outzany.  v.  a.  Exceed  in  buffoonery.  Rare. 

O,  run  not  proud  of  this :  yet,  take  thy  due : 
Thou  dost  outzany  Cokely.      B.  Jonson,  Epigrams. 

Ouzel,  s.  [Provincial  French  avicelle,  from 
Lat.  am  =  bird;  German,  amsel  =  black- 
bird ;  ?  cage-bird  as  opposed  to  the  larger 
poultry. — see  Thrush.]  In  the  previous 
editions  explained  '  Blackbird.'  As  far  as 
the  extracts  go  this  is  probably  correct. 
That  from  Hakewill  identifies  the  two  birds 
by  name.  In  Shakespear  the  bill  points  also 
to  the  blackbird  as  well  as  the  word  cock, 
the  hen  blackbird  being  brown  rather  than 
black.  Perhaps,  indeed,  ouzelcock  is  one 
word.  Spenser  seems  to  have  meant  the 
blackbird  by  mavis.  If  so,  what  he  meant 
by  the  ouzel  is  uncertain.  At  present  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  what  bird  the  word, 
when  it  stands  alone,  designates,  inasmuch 
as  it  rarely  does  so.  Hence,  it  is  generic 
rather  than  specific,  the  birds  to  which  it 
applies  being  both,  though  in  somewhat 
different  degrees,  akin  to  the  thrush. 
The  merry  lark  her  matins  sings  aloft, 

The  thrush  replies,  the  mavis  descant  plays, 
The  ousel  shrills,  the  ruddock  warbles  soft; 
So  goodly  all  agree,  with  sweet  consent, 
To  this  day's  merriment 

Spenser,  Epithalamium. 
The  ousel  cock  so  black  of  hue, 
With  orange-tawny  bill. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream, 

iii.  l.song. 

Thrushes  and  ousels,  or  blackbirds,  were  com- 
monly sold  for  threepence  a-piece.— Hakewill,  Apo- 
logy. 

a.  Preceded  by  ring.     Turdus  torquatus. 

The  ring  ouzel  is  a  summer  visitor  to  the  British 
Islands,  and  its  migrations  are  thus  decidedly  op- 
posite as  to  season  to  those  of  the  fieldfare  and  red- 
wing which  visit  us  in  winter.  ...  In  its  appearance 
the  ring  ouzel  resembles  the  blackbird;  but  it  fre- 
quents wild  and  hilly  uncultivated  tracts  of  country 
rather  than  those  which  are  enclosed  and  inhabited. 
They  fly  rapidly,  are  shy  and  difficult  of  approach, 
unless  you  are  near  their  nest,  when  they  become 
bold  and  clamorous,  endeavouring  by  various  arts 
to  entice  the  intruder  to  follow  them  away  from 
3  F  2 
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treasured  eggs  or  young.— Yarrell,History  of  British 
Birds. 

In  traversing  the  hills  in  summer  and  early 
autumn,  one  sometimes,  though  rarely,  comes  upon 
a  pair  of  ring-ouzels,  or  perhaps  a  small  scattered 
flock,  in  a  corry  or  on  a  rocky  declivity;  but  the 
number  thus  seen  in  the  course  of  a  protracted 
ramble  is  small.  By  the  end  of  August,  however, 
when  the  berries  of  the  mountain-ash  assume  a 
bright  red  colour,  great  numbers  of  these  birds  are 
to  be  seen  feeding  upon  them  in  the  glens.  In  the 
Birch-wood  at  Inverenzie,  near  this  place,  was  a 
rowan-tree  covered  With  berries,  to  which  the  ring- 
ouzels  were  resorting.  They  emit,  on  being  dis- 
turbed or  alarmed,  a  kind  of  scream,  followed  by  a 
series  of  chucks,  not  very  unlike  that  of  the  wheat- 
ear,  but  much  louder.  On  this  account,  and  because 
they  are  often  found  in  places  where  juniper,  called 
aiten,  is  abundant,  they  are  in  all  this  district  called 
aiten-chackarts.  The  wheatears,  which  are  com- 
mon enough,  are  called  steen-chackarts. —  W.  Mac* 
gillivray.  Natural  History  ofDeeside  and  Braemar, 
ch.  xxiii.  p.  200 :  1855. 

b.  Preceded  by  water.      Dipper;    Cinclus 
aquaticus. 

Considerable  interest  is  attached  to  the  natural 
history  of  the  dipper  or  water  ouzel  from  the  diver- 
sity of  opinions  that  exist  even  to  the  present  time 
in  reference  not  only  to  its  power  of  diving,  which 
is  believed  by  some  to  be  accomplished  without  any 
perceivable  muscular  effort,  but  that  it  can  also 
walk  at  the  bottom  when  under  water  with  the  same 
ease  that  other  birds  walk  on  dry  land.— Yarrell, 
History  of  British  Bf,rda. 

Oval.  adj.  [Lat.  ovalis,  from  ovum  =  egg.] 
Having  the  character  of  an  egg :  (generally 
in  respect  to  its  shape  or  outline). 

The  mouth  is  low  and  narrow,  but,  after  having 
entered  pretty  far  in  the  grotto,  opens  itself  on  both 
sides  in  an  oval  figure  of  an  hundred  yards.— Addi- 
son,  Travels  in  Italy. 

Mercurius,  nearest  to  the  central  sun, 
Does  in  an  oval  orbit,  circling  run  ; 
But  rarely  is  the  object  of  our  sight, 
In  solar  glory  sunk.  Sir  Ii.  Blackmore. 

Oval.  s.    Oval  object ;  oval  outline. 

A  triangle  is  that  which  has  three  angles,  or  an 
oval  is  that  which  has  the  shape  of  an  egg. —  tVatts, 
Logick. 

Ovarian,  adj.  Connected  with,  relating  to, 
constituted  by,  an  ovary. 

Perhaps  the  most  correct  general  statement  on 
the  subject  would  be  this :  that  there  is  a  periodic 
return  of  ovarian  excitement  which  tends  to  the 
maturation  and  extrusion  of  ovules.— Dr.  Carpenter, 
Principles  of  Human  Physiology,  §  697  :  1853. 

Ovarious.  adj.     Consisting  of  eggs.    Rare. 

He  to  the  rocks 
Dire  clinging,  gathers  his  ovarious  food.    Thomson. 

Ovarium.  s.     [Lat.]     In  Anatomy.     Recep- 
tacles for  eggs.     See  Ovum  and  Ovule. 
a.  In  Animal  Physiology. 

The  essential  part  of  the  female  generative  system 
is  that  in  which  the  ova  are  prepared ;  the  other 
organs  are  merely  accessory,  and  are  not  to  be 
found  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
In  many  of  the  lower  annuals  the  ovaria  and  testes 
are  so  extremely  like  each  other  that  the  difference 
between  them  can  scarcely  be  distinguished;  and 
the  same  is  true  regarding  the  conditions  of  these 
organs  in  man,  at  an  early  period  of  development. 
In  many  of  the  lower  orders  the  ovarium  consists  of 
a  loose  tissue  containing  many  cells  in  which  the 
ova  are  formed,  and  from  which  they  escape  by  the 
rupture  of  the  cell-walls.  In  the  higher  animals,  as 
in  the  human  female,  the  tissue  of  the  ovarium  is 
more  compact,  forming  what  is  known  as  the 
stroma;  and  the  ova  except  when  they  are  ap- 
proaching maturity,  can  only  be  distinguished  m 
the  interstices  of  this  by  the  aid  of  a  high  magnify- 
ing power.— Dr.  Carpenter,  Principles  of  Human 
Physiology,  §  962:  1853. 

Growths  normally  recurring  in  certain  places  at 
certain  intervals,  are  accompanied  by  local  forma- 
tions of  blood-vessels.  The  periodic  maturation  of 
ova  among  the  Mammalia  supplies  an  instance. 
Through  the  stroma  of  an  ovarium  are  distributed 
innumerable  minute  vesicles,  which,  in  their  early 
stages,  are  microscopic.  Of  these,  severally  con- 
tained in  their  minute  ovi-sacs,  any  one  may  deve- 
lop :  the  determining  cause  being  probably  some 
slight  excess  of  nutrition.  When  the  development 
is  becoming  rapid,  the  capillaries  of  the  neighbour- 
ing stroma  increase  and  form  a  plexus  on  the  walls 
of  the  ovi-sac.  Mow  since  there  is  no  typical  distri- 
bution of  the  dercloping  ova;  and  since  the  increase 
of  an  ovum  to  a  certain  size  precedes  the  increase 
of  vascularity  round  it ;  we  can  scarcely  help  con- 
cluding that  the  setting  up  of  currents  towards  the 
point  of  growth  determines  the  formation  of  the 
blood-vessels.  It  may  be  that  having  once  com- 
menced, this  local  vascular  structure  completes 
itself  in  a  typical  manner ;  but  it  seems  clear  that 
this  greater  development  of  blood-vessels  around 
the  growing  ovum  is  initiated  by  the  draught  towards 
it.— Herbert  Spencer,  Principles  of  Biology,  ch.  viii. 
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b.  In  Vegetable  Physiology. 

The  parts  which  compose  the  innermost  whorl  or 
whorls,  are  termed  carpels  ; . . .  and  when  they  are 
not  united  together,  each  is  also  considered  as  a 
'pistil.'  This  pistil,  whether  simple  or  compound, 
consists  essentially  of  an  '  ovarium '  or  '  germen, 
containing  the  young  seed  or  'ovules;'  and  of  a 
'stigm'a,'  or  glandular  summit,  which  is  either 
seated  immediately  upon  the  ovarium,  or  on  a  sort 
of  stalk,  called  the '  style,'  interposed  between  them. 
The  construction  of  the  compound  pistil  will  he 
more  readily  understood,  by  considering  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  carpels  themselves  may  be  sup- 
posed to  originate.  Each  carpel  is  an  organ,  analo- 
gous to  a  leaf  folded  inwards  upon  its  midrib,  so  as  i 
to  bring  the  edges  into  contact,  which  cohere  and 
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Thrice  happy  is  that  humble  pair, 
Beneath  the  level  of  all  care  ; 
Over  whose  heads  those  arrows  fly 
Of  sad  distrust  and  jealousy.  Waller. 

4.  Across  ;    from   side  to  side :    (as,   '  He 
leaped  over  the  brook  '). 

Come  o'er  the  bourne,  Bessy,  to  me; 
She  dares  not  come  over  to  thee. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  6,  song. 
Certain  lakes  and  pits,  such  as  that  of  Avernus, 
poison  birds  which  fly  over  them.— Bacon,  Natural 
atid  Experimental  History. 

The  geese  fly  o'er  the  barn,  the  bees  in  arms 
Drive  headlong  from  their  waxen  cells  in  swarms. 

Dryden,  The  Cock  and  the  fox,  740. 


form  the  '  placenta,'  and  upon  this  the  ovules  are    5.  Through  ;  diffusely, 
produced.    In  general,  the  carpels  maybe  likened 
to  a  sessile  leaf;  but  in  a  few  cases  they  are  furnished 
with  a  support  analogous  to  the  petiole.    When  two 


or  more  carpels  are  placed  closely  in  contact,  and 
adhere  together  by  their  sides,  the  compound  ova- 
rium will  contain  two  or  more  '  cells.'  And  if  the 
styles  and  stigmas  also  cohere,  the  pistil  will  assume 
the  appearance  of  a  simple  organ,  although,  in  fact, 
compounded  of  two  or  more  carpels.  —  Henslow, 
Principles  of  Descriptive  and  Physiological  Botany, 
§  100. 

Ovary,  s.    Same  as  Ovarium. 

The  ovary  or  part  where  the  white  involveth  it,  is 
in  the  second  region  of  the  matrix,  which  is  some- 
what long  and  inverted.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errours. 

Ovate,  adj.  Of  an  aval  figure;  marked 
ovally. 

Two  rows  on  each  side  of  the  belly  consist  of 
larger  scales,  ovate  and  imbricate.— Russell,  Account 
of  Indian  Serpents,  p.  7. 

Ovation.  s.  [Lat.  ovatio,  -onis.~]  Lesser 
triumph  among  the  Romans  allowed  to 
those  commanders  who  had  won  a  victory 
without  much  bloodshed,  or  defeated  some 
less  formidable  enemy. 

His  ovation  being  the  prime  of  his  strength ;  his 
noise  and  report  of  his  victories  being  the  only  means 
to  persuade  the  reader  that  he  hath  obtained  them. 
Hammond,  Works,  ii.  167. 

Ovation  was  allow'd 
For  conquest  purchased  without  blood. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  2,  733. 

Oven.  s.  [A.S.  ofenJ]  Arched  cavity  heated 
with  fire  to  bake  bread. 

He  loudly  bray'd,  that  like  was  never 
And  from  his  wide  devouring  oven  sent 
A  flake  of  fire,  that  flashing  in  his  beard, 
Him  all  amazed. 

Here  s  yet  in  the  word  hereafter,  the  kneading, 
the  making  of  the  cake,  the  heat  of  the  oven,  and 
the  baking.— Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  1. 

Bats  have  been  found  in  ovens  and  other  hollow 
close  places,  matted  one  upon  another;  and  there- 
fore it  is  likely  that  they  sleep  in  the  winter,  and 
eat  nothing. — Bacon. 

Over.  *.  [German  iifer  -  bank,  shore.]  Found 
only  in  geographical  names,  as  the  pre- 
position ;  the  two,  however,  are  wholly  dif- 
ferent words.  See  extract. 

Over  hath  a  double  signification  in  the  names  of 

? laces,  according  to  the  different  situations  of  them, 
f  the  place  be  upon  or  near  a  river,  it  comes  from 
the  Saxon  ofre,  a  brink  or  bank  :  but  if  there  is  in 
the  neighbourhood  another  of  the  same  name,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  addition  of  nether,  then  over  is 
from  the  Gothic  ufar,  above. — Gibson,  Camden. 

Over.  prep.     [A.S.  oferJ] 

1.  Above,  with  respect  to  excellence  or  dig- 
nity. 

How  happy  some  o'er  other  some  can  be  1 
Through  Athens  I  am  thought  as  fair  as  she. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  i.  1. 

Young  Pallas  shone  conspicuous  o'er  the  rest ; 
Gilded  his  arms,  «mbroider'd  was  his  vest. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  jiEneid,  viii.  770. 

The  commentary  which  attends  this  poem  will 
have  one  advantage  over  most  commentaries,  that  it 
is  not  made  upon  conjectures.— Pope. 

It  will  afford  field  enough  for  a  divine  to  enlarge 
on,  by  shewing  the  advantages  which  the  Christian 
world  has  over  the  heathen.— Swift. 

2.  Above,  with  regard  to  rule  or  authority  : 
(opposed  to  under). 

The  church  has  over  her  bishops,  able  to  silence 
the  factious,  no  less  by  their  poaching  than  by  their 
authority.— South,  Sermons. 

Captain,  yourself  are  the  fittest  to  live  and  reign, 
not  over,  but  next  and  immediately  under  the 
people.— Dryden,  Don  Sebastian,  iv.  3. 

3.  Above  in  place  :  (opposed  to  below). 

He  was  more  than  over  shoes  in  love. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  1. 
The  street  should  see  as  she  walked  over  head. 

Id.,  Love's  Labour's  lost.  iv.  S. 
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All  the  world  over,  those  that  received  not  the 
commands  of  Christ,  and  his  doctrines  of  purity  and 
perseverance,  were  signally  destroyed. — Hammond. 

6.  Upon. 

Wise  governours  have  as  great  a  watch  over  fames, 
as  they  have  of  the  actions  and  designs.— Bacon. 

Angelick  quires 

Sung  heavenly  anthems  of  his  victory 
Over  temptation  and  the  tempter  proud. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iv.  593. 

7.  Before  :    (only  used    in  the    expression 
'•over  night'). 

On  their  intended  journey  to  proceed, 
And  over  night  whatso  thereto  did  need. 

Spetiser,  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale. 

8.  It  is  in  all  senses  written  by  contraction 
o'er. 

Over.  adv. 

1.  Above  the  top. 

Give,  and  it  shall  be  given  unto  yon ;  good 
measure,  pressed  down,  and  shaken  together,  and 
running  over,  shall  men  give  into  your  bosom. — 
Luke,  vi.  88. 

2.  More  than  a  quantity  assigned. 

Even  here  likewise  the  laws  of  nature  and  reason 
be  of  necessary  use  j  yet  somewhat  over  and  besides 
them  is  necessary,  namely  human  and  positive  law. 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

When  they  had  mete  it,  he  that  gathered  much 
had  nothing  over,  and  he  that  gathered  little  had  no 
lack.— Exodus,  xvi.  18. 

The  ordinary  soldiers  having  all  their  pay,  and 
a  month's  pay  over,  were  sent  into  their  countries. 
— Sir  J.  Hay  ward. 

The  eastern  people  determined  their  digit  by  the 
breadth  of  barley-corns,  six  making  a  digit,  and 
twenty-four  a  hand's  breadth :  a  small  matter  over 
or  under. — Arbuthnot. 

3.  From  side  to  side. 

The  fan  of  an  Indian  king,  made  of  the  feathers 
of  a  peacock's  tail,  composed  into  a  round  form, 
bound  together  with  a  circular  rim,  above  a  foot 
over.— Grew. 

4.  From  one  to  another. 

This  golden  cluster  the  herald  delivereth  to  the 
Tirsan,  who  delivereth  it  over  to  that  son  that  he 
had  chosen. — Bacon. 

5.  From  a  country  beyond  the  sea. 

It  hath  a  white  berry,  but  is  not  brought  over 
with  the  coral.— Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental 
History. 

They  brought  new  customs  and  new  vices  o'er 
Taught  us  more  arts  than  honest  men  require. 

A.  Philips. 

6.  On  the  surface. 

The  llrst  came  out  red  all  over,  like  an  hairy  gar- 
ment.— Genesis,  xxv.  25. 

7.  Past. 

Soliman  pausing  upon  the  matter,  the  heat  of  his 
fury  being  something  over,  suffered  himself  to  be 
in  treated.— Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

Meditate  and  ruminate  well  upon  the  effects  of 
anger,  how  it  troubles  man's  life ;  and  the  best  time 
to  do  this,  is  to  look  back  upon  anger  when  the  fit 
is  thoroughly  over.— Bacon,  Essays,  Of  Anger. 

What  the  garden  choicest  bears 
To  sit  and  tuste,  till  this  meridian  heat 
Be  over,  and  the  sun  more  cool  decline. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  368. 

The  act  of  stealing  was  soon  over,  and  cannot  be 
undone,  and  for  it  the  sinner  is  only  answerable  to 
God  or  his  vicegerent. — Jeremy  Taylor,  Rule  and 
Exercise  of  holy  Living. 

He  will,  as  soon  as  his  first  surprize  is  over,  begin 
to  wonder  how  such  a  favour  came  to  be  bestowed 
on  him. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

There  youths  and  nymphs  in  consort  gay, 
Shall  hail  the  rising,  close  the  parting  day ; 
With  me,  alas !  with  me  those  joys  are  o'er, 
For  me  the  vernal  garlands  bloom  no  more. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  iv.  ode  i. 

8.  Throughout ;  completely. 

Have  you  read  o'er  the  letters  that  I  sent  you  P 

ShaJtespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iii.  1. 

Let  them  argue  over  all  the  topicks  of  divine 
goodness  and  human  weakness,  yet  how  trifling 
must  be  their  plea  I— South,  Sermons. 
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9.  With  repetition  ;  another  time. 

He  o'er  and  o'er  divides  him, 
'Twist  his  uukindness  and  his  kindness. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 
Sitting  or  standing  still  confined  to  roar, 
In  the  same  verse,  the  same  rules  o'er  and  o'er. 

C.  Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  vii.  201, 

He  cramm'd  his  pockets  with  the  precious  store, 

And  every  night  review'd  it  o'er  and  o'er.       Harte, 

10.  Extraordinary ;  in  a  great  degree. 

The  word  symbol  should  not  seem  to  be  over  diffi. 
cult.— Baker. 

Over  and  above.    Besides ;  beyond  what  was 
first  supposed  or  immediately  intended. 

Moses  took  the  redemption  money  of  them  that 
were  over  and  above.— Numbers,  iii.  49. 

He  gathered  a  great  mass  of  treasure,  and  gained 
over  and  above  the  good  will  and  esteem  of  all 
people  wherever  he  came.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 
Over  again.    Repeated. 

Thou,  my  Hector,  art  thyself  alone 
My  parents,  brothers,  and  my  lord  in  one : 
O  kill  not  all  my  kindred  o'er  again, 
Nor  tempt  the  dangers  of  the  dusty  plain ; 
But  in  this  tower,  for  our  defence,  remain. 

Dryden,  Parting  of  Hector  and  Ardromache. 

When  children  forget,  or  do  an  action  aukwardly, 
make  them  do  it  over  and  over  again,  till  they  are 
perfect.— Locke. 

If  this  miracle  of  Christ's  rising  from  the,  dead  be 
not  sufficient  to  convince  a  resolved  libertine,  nei- 
ther would  the  rising  of  one  now  from  the  dead  be 
sufficient  for  that  purpose ;  since  it  would  only  be 
tne  doing  that  over  again  which  hath  been  done 
already. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

The  most  learned  will  never  find  occasion  to  act 
over  again  what  is  fabled  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
that  when  he  had  conquered  the  eastern  world,  he 
wept  for  want  of  more  worlds  to  conquer.—  Watts. 

As  her  childhood  advanced,  the  readiness  with 
which  she  seized,  and  the  tenacity  wherewith  she 
detained,  the  playthings  of  Triptolemus,  besides  a 
desire  to  bite,  pinch,  £nd  scratch,  on  slight,  or  no 
provocation,  were  all  considered  by  attentive  ob- 
servers as  proofs,  that  Miss  Baby  would  prove  '  her 
mother  over  again.'  — Sir  W.  Scott,  The  Pirate, 
ch.v. 

Over  against.   Opposite  ;  regarding  in  front. 

In  Ticinum  is  a  church  with  windows  only  from 
above.  It  reporteth  the  voice  thirteen  times,  if  you 
stand  by  the  close  end  of  the  wall,  over  against  the 
door. — Bacon. 

I  visit  his  picture,  and  place  myself  over  against 
it  whole  hours  together.— Addison,  Spectator. 

Over  against  this  church  stands  a  large  hospital, 
erected  by  a  shoemaker.— Id.,  Travels  in  Italy. 

Give  over.     Cease  from. 

[These]  when  they  praise,  the  world  believes  no 

more, 
Than  when  they  promise  to  give  scribbling  o'er. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  iii.  594. 

Give  over.     Attempt  to  help  no  longej- :  (as, 
'His  physicians    have  given    him   over;' 
1  His  friends,  who  advised  him,  have  given 
him  over'). 
Throw  over.    Betray. 

'  Our  fellows  are  in  a  sort  of  fright  about  this  Ja- 
maica bill,'  said  Mr.  Egerton,  in  an  undertone,  as  if 
he  were  afraid  a  passer-by  might  hear  him.  '  Don't 
say  anything  about  it,  but  there's  a  screw  loose.'— 
'  The  deuce  1  But  how  do  you  mean  ? '— '  Thev  say 
the  Kads  are  going  to  throiu  us  over.'— '  Talk, 'talk. 
They  have  threatened  this  half-a-dozen  times. 
Smoke,  sir;  it  will  end  in  smoke.'— B.  Disraeli, 
Sybil,  b.  iv.  ch.  i. 

Over  the  left.  Quite  different ;  completely 
opposite.  Slang. 

Even  at  the  recent  period  in  question,  the  Chuz- 
zlewits  were  connected  by  a  bend  sinister,  or  kind 
of  heraldic  over-the-left,  with  some  unknown  noble 
and  illustrious  house. — Dickens,  Martin  Chuszle- 
toit,  ch.  i. 

In  Composition  it  has  a  great  variety  of 
significations;  it  is  arbitrarily  prefixed  to 
nouns,  adjectives,  or  other  parts  of  speech 
in  a  sense  equivalent  to  more  than  enough ; 
too  much. 

Devilish  Macbeth, 

By  many  of  these  trains  hath  sought  to  win  me 
Into  his  power :  and  modest  wisdom  plucks  me 
From  overcredulous  haste. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

St.  Hierom  reporteth,  that  he  saw  a  satyr ;  but 
the  truth  hereof  i  will  not  rashly  impugn,  or  over- 
boldly  affirm.— Peacham. 

These  overbiisy  spirits,  whose  labour  is  their  only 
reward,  hunt  a  shadow  and  chase  the  wind.— Dr.  H. 
More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

If  the  ferment  of  the  breast  be  vigorous,  an  over- 
fermentation  in  the  part  produceth  a  phlegmon.— 
Wiseman,  Surgery. 
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A  gangrene  <loth  arise  in  phlegmons,  throuzh  the 
unseasonable  application  of  overcold  medicaments. 
— Id. 

Poets,  like  lovers,  should  he  hold  and  dare, 
They  spoil  their  business  with  an  overcare: 
And  he  who  servilely  creeps  after  sense, 
Is  safe,  but  ne'er  will  reach  an  excellence.   Dryden. 

Bending  o'er  the  cup,  the  tears  she  shed, 
Seeni'd  bv  the  posture  to  discharge  her  head, 
O'erfill'd  before. 

Id.,  Sigismonda  and  Gniscardo,  6S6. 

As  they  are  likely  to  overjltmrish  their  own  case, 
their  flattery  is  hardest  to  be  discovered  :  for  who 
would  imagine  himself  guilty  of  putting  tricks  upon 
himself?— Co«/er. 

He  has  afforded  us  only  the  twilight  of  proba- 
bility; suitable  to  that  state  of  mediocrity  he  has 
placed  us  in  here;  wherein,  to  check  our  overcon- 
Jidetice  and  presumption,  we  might,  by  every  day's 
experience,  be  made  sensible  of  our  shortsighted- 
ness.— Locke. 

This  part  of  grammar  has  been  much  neglected, 
as  some  others  averdiligenily  cultivated.  It  is  easy 
for  men  to  write  one  after  another,  of  cases  and 
genders.— Id. 

It  is  an  ill  way  of  establishing  this  truth,  and  si- 
lencing atheists,  to  take  some  men's  having  that 
idea  of  God  in  their  minds  for  the  only  proof  of  a 
deity ;  and  out  of  an  overfondness  'of  that  darling 
invention,  cashier  all  other  arguments.— Id. 

A  grown  person  surfeiting  with  honey,  no  sooner 
hears  the  name  of  it,  but  nis  fancy  immediately 
carries  sickness  and  qualms  to  his  stomach :  had 
this  happened  to  him  by  an  overdose  of  honey,  when 
a  child,  all  the  same  effects  would  have  followed,  but 
the  cause  would  have  been  mistaken,  and  the  anti- 
pathy counted  natural. — Id. 

Take  care  you  overburn  not  the  turf:  it  is  only  to 
be  burnt  so  as  to  make  it  break. — Mortimer,  Hus- 
bandry. 

The  memory  of  the  learner  should  not  be  too 
much  crowded  with  a  tumultuous  heap  of  ideas ; 
one  idea  effaces  another.  An  overgreedy  grasp  does 
not  retain  the  largest  handful. — Id. 

Over.  adj.  Upper  :  (so  overleuther  is  upper 
leather). 

For  these  my  hands  from  this  my  face  shall  rip, 
Even  with  this  knife,  my  nose  and  over  lip. 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  237. 

Overabound.  v.n.  Abound  more  than  enough. 

Both  imbibe 

Fitting  ocmgenial  juice,  so  rich  the  soil, 
Ni  much  does  fructuous  moisture  o'erabimnd. 

J.  Philips,  Cyder,  i.  527. 

The  learned,  never  abounding  in  transitory  coin, 
should  not  be  discontented. — Pope,  Letters. 

Overact,  t.  a.  Act  more  than  enough  j  ex- 
aggerate. 

Princes  courts  mny  overact  their  reverence,  and 
»n»Jte  themselves  laughed  at  for  their  foolishness 
and  extravagant  relative  worship. — Bishop  Stilling- 
Jleet. 

Good  men  often  blemish  the  reputation  of  their 
piety,  by  overacting  some  thines  in  religion ;  by  an 
indiscreet  xeal  about  thinira  wherein  religion  is  not 
concerned. — Archbishop  TMotson. 

He  overacted  his  part  ;  his  passions,  when  once 
let  loose,  were  too  impetuous  to  be  managed. — 
Jiishop  Alterbury. 

Overact.  t>.  n.     Act  more  than  is  requisite. 

You  overact,  when  you  should  underdo : 
A  little  call  yourself  again,  and  think.      Ji.  Jonson. 

There  while  they  acted  and  overacted,  among 
other  young  scholars,  1  was  a  spectator  ;  they 
thouirht  themselves  gallant  men,  and  I  thouidit 
them  fools;  they  made  sport,  and  I  laughed. — Mil- 
tuti:  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

Overagltate.  v.  a.  Discuss  or  controvert 
too  much. 

\V  hat  is  fit  to  be  determined  in  a  business  so  over- 
agitated,  I  shall  shut  up  in  these  propositions. — 
Jliftliop  Hall,  Cases  of  Conscience,  iii.  7. 

Overalls,  s.  Waterproof  leggings  or  trousers 

so  culled. 
Overarch,  v.  a.    Cover  as  with  an  arch. 

Where  high  Ithaca  o'erlooks  the  floods, 
Brown  vritho'erarcliing  shades  and  pendant  woods. 
Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey. 

Overawe,  v.  a.  Keep  in  awe  by  superior 
influence. 

The  king  was  present  in  person  to  overlook  the 

magistrates,  and  to  overawe  these  subjects  with  the 
terror  of  his  sword. — Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of 
Irttand. 

Her  graceful  innocence,  her  every  air 
Of  gesture,  or  least  action,  overawed 
His  .malice.  Milton,  Paradise  Lout,  ix,  459 

I  could  be  content  to  be  your  chief  tormentor, 
ever  paying  you  mock  reverence,  and  sounding  in 
your  ears  the  empty  title  which  inspired  you  with 
presumption,  and  overawed  my  daughters  to  com- 
ply.— Addison.  Guardian. 

A  thousand  fears 
Still  overawe  when  she  appears.  Granville. 
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Overbalance,  v.  a.     Weigh  down  ;  prepon- 
derate. 

The  hundred  thousand  pounds  per  annum, 
wherein  we  overbalance  them  in  trade,  must  be 
paid  us  in  money. — Locke. 

When  these  im'portantconsiderations  are  set  before 
a  rational  being,  acknowledging  the  truth  of  every 
article,  should  a  bare  single  possibility  be  of  weight 
enough  to  overbalance  them  P — Rogers. 
Overbalance.  *.  Something  more  than  equi- 
valent. 

Our  exported  commodities  would,  by  the  return, 
encrease  the  treasure  of  this  kingdom  above  what 
it  can  ever  be  by  other  means,  than  a  mighty  over- 
balance of  our  exported  to  our  imported  commodi- 
ties.—Sir  W.  Temple. 

The  mind  should  be  kept  in  a  perfect  indifference, 
not  inclining  to  either  side,  any  further  than  the 
overbalance  of  probability  gives  it  the  turn  of  assent 
and  belief.— Locke. 
Over-battle,  adj.     Exuberant. 

In  the  church  of  God  sometimes  it  cometh  to  pass, 
as  in  overbattle  grounds;  the  fertile  disposition 
whereof  is  good,  yet  because  it  exceedeth  due  pro- 
portion, it  bringeth  abundantly,  through  too  much 
rank  ness,  thiners  less  profitable,  whereby  that  which 
principally  it  should  yield,  either  prevented  in  place 
or  defrauded  of  nourishment,  faileth.— Hooker,  Ec- 
clesiastical Polity. 

Overbear,  v.  a.     Repress  ;  subdue  ;  whelm ; 
bear  down. 

What  more  savage  than  man,  if  he  see  himself 
able  by  fraud  to  over-reach,  or  by  power  to  over- 
bear the  laws  ? — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

My  desire 

All  continent  impediments  would  o'erbear, 
That  did  oppose  my  will. 

Shakesvear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

The  ocean  over-peering  of  his  list, 
Eats  not  the  flats  with  more  impetuous  haste 
Than  young  Laertes,  in  a  riotous  head, 
O'erbears  your  officers.  Id.,  Hamlet,  iv.  5. 

To  this  effect,  before  you  were  new-crown'd 
We  breathed  our  counsel,  hut  it  pleased  your  high- 
ness 
To  overbear  it.  Id.,  King  John,  iv.  2. 

Glo'ster,  thou  shalt  well  perceive, 
That  nor  in  birth  or  for  authority, 
The  bishop  will  be  overborne  by  thee. 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  v.  1. 

The  Turkish  commanders,  with  all  their  forces, 
assailed  the  city,  thrusting  the  men  into  the 
breaches  by  heaps,  as  if  they  would,  with  very  mul- 
titude, have  discouraged  or  overborne  the  Christians. 
—Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

The  point  of  reputation,  when  news  first  came  of 
the  battle  lost,  did  overbear  the  reason  of  war. — 
Bacon. 

Yet  fortune,  valour,  all  is  overborn, 
By  numbers ;  as  the  long  resisting  bank 
By  the  impetuous  torrent. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  The  Sophy,  i.  2. 

A  body  may  as  well  be  overborn  by  the  violence 
of  a  shallow,  rapid  stream,  as  swallowed  up  in  the 
gulph  of  smooth  water. — Sir  It.  L' Estrange. 

Crowding  on,  the  last  the  first  impel ; 
Till  overborn  with  weight  the  Cyprians  fell. 

Dryden,  Cymon  and  Iphigenia,  411. 

The  horrour  or  loathsomeness  of  an  object  may 
overbear  the  pleasure  which  results  from  its  groat 
ness,  novelty,  or  beauty. — Addison,  Spectator. 
Overbearing:,  adj.    Overwhelming;  oppres- 
sive. 

Take  care  that  the  memory  of  the  learner  be  not 
too  much  crowded  with  a  tumultuous  heap,  or 
ovf.rbearing  multitude  of  documents  at  one  time. — 
H'atts. 

Overhead,  v.  a.     Bend  too  intensely. 

Consumptions,  upon  intemperances  and  licen 
tiousness  ;  madness,  upon  misplacing  or  overbend- 
ing  our  natural  faculties ;  proceed  from  ourselves. 
— Donne,  Devotions,  p.  290. 

Overbid,  v.  a.     Offer  more  than  equivalent. 

You  have  o'erbid  all  my  past  sufferings, 
And  all  my  future  too. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  ii.  2. 

Overblown,   part,  adj.     Exhausted  ;  blown 
over. 

Led  with  delight,  they  thus  beguile  the  way, 
Until  the  blustering  storm  is  overblown.     Spenser. 
All  those  tempests  being  overblown,  there  long 
after  arose  a  new  storm  which  overrun  all  Spain. 
-Id. 

This  ague  fit  of  fear  is  overblown, 
An  easy  task  it  is  to  win  our  own. 

Shake/spear,  Ricliard  II.  iii.  2. 
Round  their  airy  palaces  they  fly 
To  greet  the  sun  ;  and,  seized  with  secret  joy, 
When  storms  are  overblown,  with  food  repair 
To  their  forsaken  nests  and  callow  care. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,\.  559. 

Overblow,  v.  a.    Drive  away  as  clouds  be- 
fore the  wind. 

Some  angel  that  beholds  her  there, 
Instruct  us  to  record  what  she  was  here 
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And  when  this  cloud  of  sorrow's  overblown, 
Through  the  wide  world  we'll  make    her  graces 
known.  Waller. 

Overboard,  adv.     Off  the  ship  ;    out  of  the 
ship. 

The  great  assembly  met  again  ;  and  now  he  that 
was  the  cause  of  the  tempest  being  thrown  over- 
board, there  were  hopes  a  calm  should  ensue. — 
Howell. 

A  merchant  having  a  vessel  richly  fraught  at  sea  in 
a  storm,  there  is  but  one  certain  way  to  save  it, 
which  is,  by  throwing  its  rich  lading  overboard. — 
South,  Sermons. 

The  trembling  dotard  to  the  deck  he  drew, 
And  hoisted  up  and  overboard  he  threw ; 
This  done,  he  seized  the  helm. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JSneid,  v.  227. 

He  obtained  liberty  to  give  them  only  one  song 
before  he  leaped  overboard,  which  he  did,  and  then 
plunged  into  the  sea.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Though  great  ships  were  commonly  bad  seaboats, 
they  had  a  superiour  force  in  a  sea  engagement : 
the  shock  of  them  being  sometimes  so  violent,  that 
it  would  throw  the  crew  on  the  upper  deck  of  lesser 
ships  overboard. — Arbuthnot. 

Overbrow.  v.  a.     Hang  over.   Rhetorical. 

Where,  tangled  round  the  jealous  steep, 
Strange  shades  o'erbrow  the  rallies,  deep  . . . 
I  view  that  oak,  the  fancied  glades  among, 
By  which,  as  Milton  lay,  his  evening  ear 
From  many  a  cloud  that  dropped  ethereal  dew, 
Night-sphered  in  heaven,  its  native  strains  could 
hear. 

Collins,  Odes,  On  the  Poetical  Character. 
Overbuild,  v.  a.     Build  over. 

On  either  side 
Disparted  Chaos  overbuilt  exclaim'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  415. 

Overbulk.  v.  a.     Oppress  by  bulk.    Mare. 

The  feeding  pride. 

In  rank  Achilles,  must  or  now  be  crept, 
Or  shedding,  breed  a  nursery  of  like  evils, 
To  overbulk  us  all. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  3. 

Overburthen.   v.  a.    Load  with  too  great 
weight. 

If  she  were  not  cloyed  with  his  company,  and  that 
she  thought  not  the  earth  overburthened  with  him, 
she  would  cool  his  fiery  grief.—  Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Overbuy,  v.  a.     Buy  too  dear ;  buy  beyond 
what  is  needed. 

He  overbought  it  upon  the  false  pretence  of  an 
appendant  commodity.— Bishop  Hall,  Cases  of  Con- 
science, i.  5. 

He,  when  want  requires,  is  only  wise. 
Who  slights  not  foreign  aids,  nor  overbuys ; 
But  on  our  native  strength  in  time  of  need,  relies. 
Dryden,  Epistles,  To  his  kinsman, 
John  Dryden,  137. 

Overcanopy.  v.  a.     Cover  as  with  a  canopy. 

A  bank . . . 
Quite  overcanopied  with  luscious  woodbine. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  ii.  2. 
Where'er  the  rude  and  moss-grown  beech 
O'ercanopieTi  the  glade.  Gray,  Odes,  On  the  Spring. 
But  see  where  through  two  openings  in  the  forest, 
Which  hanging  branches  overcanopy, 
And  where  two  runnels  of  a  rivulet, 
Between  the  close  moss  violet-interwoven, 
Have  made  their  path  of  melody,  like  sisters 
Who  part  with  sighs  that  they  may  meet  in  smiles. 
Shelley,  Prometheus  Unbound. 
Overcast,  v.  a. 

1.  Cloud  ;  darken  ;  cover  with  gloom. 

As  they  past, 
The  day  with  clouds  was  sudden  overcast.  Spenser. 

Hie,  Robin,  overcast  the  night ; 
The  starry  welkin  cover  thou  anon, 
With  drooping  fogs,  as  black  as  Acheron. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  iii.  2. 

Our  days  of  age  are  sad  and  overcast,  in  which  we 

find  that  of  all  our  vain  passions,  and  affections  past, 

the  sorrow  only  abidetn.— Sir  W.  Raleigh,  History 

of  the  World. 

I  of  fumes  and  humid  vapours  made, 
No  cloud  in  so  serene  a  mansion  find, 
To  overcast  her  ever  shining  mind.  Waller. 

Those  clouds  that  overcast  your  morn  shall  fly, 
Dispell'd  to  farthest  corners  of  the  sky. 

Dryden,  Astrea  Redux,  294. 
The  dawn  is  overcast,  the  morning  lours, 
And  heavily  in  clouds  brings  on  the  day. 

Addison,  Goto,  i.  1. 

2.  Cover :  (this  sense  is  hardly  ever  retained 
but  by  needlewomen,  who*  call  that  which 
is  encircled  with  a  thread,  overcast). 

When  malice  would  work  that  which  is  evil,  and 
in  working  avoid  the  suspicion  of  an  evil  intent,  the 
colour  wherewith  it  overcasteth  itself  is  always  a 
fair  and  plausible  pretence  of  seeking  to  further 
that  which  is  good. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Their  arms  abroad  with  gray  moss  overcast, 
And  their  green  leaves  trembling  with  every  blast. 

Spenter. 
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8.  Rate  too  high  in  computation. 

The  king  in  his  accompt  of  peace  and  calms,  did 
much  overcast  his  fortunes,  which  proved  full  of 
broken  seas,  tides,  and  tempests. — Bacon,  History 
oftlie  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

Overcharge,  v.  a. 

1.  Oppress;  cloy;  surcharge. 

On  air  we  feed  in  every  instant,  and  on  meats  but 
at  times;  and  yet  the  heavy  load  of  abundance 
wherewith  we  oppress  and  overcharge  nature, 
maketh  her  to  sink  unawares  in  the  mid-way. — Sir 
W.  Raleigh,  History  of  the  World. 

A  man  may  as  well  expect  to  grow  stronger  by 
always  eating,  as  wiser  by  always  reading.  Too 
much  overcharges  nature,  and  turns  more  into  dis- 
ease than  nourishment. — Collier. 

2.  Load ;  crowd  too  much. 

Our  language  is  overcharged  with  consonants. — 
Pope. 

3.  Burthen:  (used  adjectivally  in  the  extract). 

He  whispers  to  his  pillow, 
The  secrets  of  his  overcharged  soul. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iii.  2. 

4.  Rate  too  high. 

Here's  Glo'ster,  a  foe  to  citizens, 
O'ercharging  your  free  purses  with  large  fines. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  i.  3. 

5.  Fill  too  full. 

Her  heart  is  but  o'ercharged ;  she  will  recover. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iii.  2. 

The  fumes  of  passion  do  as  really  intoxicate,  and 
confound  the  judging  and  discerning  faculty,  as  the 
fumes  of  drink  discompose  and  stupify  the  brain  of 
a  man  overcharged  with  it. — South,  Sermons. 

If  they  would  make  distinct  abstract  ideas  of  all 
the  varieties  in  human  actions,  the  number  must  be 
infinite,  and  the  memory  overcharged  to  little  pur- 
pose.— Locke. 

The  action  of  the  Iliad  and  JEneid,  in  themselves 
exceeding  short,  are  so  beautifully  extended  by  the 
invention  of  episodes,  that  they  make  up  an  agree- 
able story  sufficient  to  employ  the  memory  without 
overcharging  it. — Addison,  Spectator. 

C.  Load  with  too  great  a  charge. 

As  cannons  overcharged  with  double  cracks. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  2. 
Who  in  deep  mines  for  hidden  knowledge  toils, 
Like  guns  o'ercharged,  breaks,  misses,  or  recoils. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Progress  of  Learning. 
Overclimb.  v.  a.     Climb  over.    Rare. 
•       The  fatal  gin  thus  overclambe  our  walls, 
Stuft  with  arm'd  men. 

Lord  Surrey,  Translation  of  the  JEncid,  b.  ii. 
The  childhood  of  the  cheerful  morn 
Is  almost  grown  a  youth,  and  overclimbs 
Yonder  gilt  eastern  hills. 

Brewer,  Comedy  of  Lingua. 
Overcloud,  v.  a.     Cover  with  clouds. 

The  labour  of  wicked  men  is  to.  turn  blessing 
itself  into  a  curse,  to  overcloud  joy  'with  sorrow  at 
least,  if  not  desolation.— Archbishop  Laud,  Sermons, 
p  84. 

The  silver  empress  of  the  night, 
O'erclouded,  glimmers  in  a  fainter  light.       Tickell. 
Overcloy.  v.  a.    Fill  beyond  satiety:   (used 
adjectivally  in  the  extract). 

A  scum  ofJBritons  and  base  lackey  peasants, 
Whom  their  o'ercloyed  country  vomits  forth 
To  desperate  adventures  and  destruction. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  v.  3. 
Overcome.  V.  a. 

1.  Subdue;  conquer;  vanquish, 

They,  overcomen,  were  deprived 
Of  their  proud  beauty,  and  the  one  moiety 
Transform'd  to  fish,  for  their  bold  surquedry. 

Spenser. 

This  wretched  woman,  overcome 
Of  anguish,  rather  than  of  crime,  hath  been.        Id. 

Of  whom  a  man  is  overcome,  of  the  same  is  he 
brought  in  bondage.— 2  Peter,  ii.  19. 

Fire  ...  by  thicker  air  o'er  come, 
And  downward  forced  in  earth's  capacious  womb, 
Alters  its  particles  j  is  fire  no  more. 

Prior,  Solomon,  i.  361 . 

The  architect  was  too  much  overcome  to  speak. 
He  tried  to  drop  a  tear  upon  his  patron's  hand,  but 
couldn't  find  one  in  his  dry  distillery.  —  Dickens, 
Martin  Cliuzzlewit,  ch.xxx. 

2.  Surmount. 

Miranda  is  a  constant  relief  to  poor  people  in  their 
misfortunes  and  accidents ;  there  are  sometimes 
little  misfortunes  that  happen  to  them,  which  of 
themselves  they  could  never  be  able  to  overcome.— 
Law. 

3.  Overflow;  surcharge. 

The  unfallow'd  glebe 
Yearly  o'ercomes  the  granaries  with  stores. 

J.  Philips,  Cyder,  i.  561. 

4.  Come  over  or  upon ;    invade  suddenly. 
Obsolete. 

Can  such  things  be. 

And  overcome  us  like  a  summer's  cloud. 
Without  our  special  wonder  ? 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 
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Overcome,  v.  n.     Gain  the  superiority. 

That  thou  mightest  be  justified  in  thy  sayings, 
and  mightest  overcome  when  thou  art  judged.— 
Romans,  iii.  4. 

Overconier.  s.    One  who  overcomes. 

Great  rewards  and  rich  gifts  were  appointed  for 
the  overcomers  — Powell,  History  of  Wales,  p. 237 : 
1584. 

Overcoming!?,  adv.    With  superiority ;   in 
the  manner  of  a  conqueror. 

That  they  should  so  boldly  and  overcomingly  dic- 
tate to  him  such  things  as  are  not  fit.— Dr.  H. 
More,  Conjectura  Cabbalistica,  p.  73 :  1653. 

Overcount.  v.  a.    Rate  above  the  true  value. 

Thou  know'st  how  much 
We  do  o'ercount  thee. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  6. 
Overcover.  v.  a.     Cover  completely. 

Shut  me  nightly  in  a  charnel-house, 
O'ercover'd  quite  with  dead  men's  rattling  bones, 
With  reeky  shanks  and  yellow  chapless  skulls. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  1. 
Overcrow,  v.  a.     Crow  as  in  triumph. 

A  base  varlet,  that  being  but  of  late  grown  out  of 
the  dunghill,  beginneth  now  to  overcrow  so  high 
mountains,  and  make  himself  the  great  protector  of 
all  outlaws.— Spenser. 

So  spake  this  bold  breare  with  great  disdain : 
Little  him  answer'd  the  oak  again, 
But  yielded,  with  shauie  and  grief  adawed, 
That  of  a  weed  he  was  overcrawed. 

Itt.,  Shepherd's  Calendar,  February. 
Shall  I,  the  embassadress  of  gods  and  men, . . . 
Be  overcrow'd,  and  breathe  without  revenge  ? 

Brewer,  Comedy  of  Lingua. 

Overdate.  ».  a.    Reckon  or  date  beyond  the 
proper  period. 

Had  he  redeemed  his  overdated  minority  from  a 
pupilage  under  bishops,  he  would  much  less  have 
mistrusted  his  parliament. — Milton,  Eiconoclastes, 
ch.  xi. 

Overdignt.  part.  adj.     Covered  over. 

Day  discover'd  heaven's  face 
To  siufull  men  with  darkness  overdight. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Overdo,  v.  a.    Do  more  than  enough. 

Any  thing  so  overdone  is  from  the  purpose  of 
playing ;  whose  end  is  to  hold  the  mirrour  up  to 
nature.— Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

When  the  meat  is  overdone,  lay  the  fault  upon 
your  lady  who  hurried  you.— Swift,  Advice  to  Ser- 
vants. 

'  I  shall  drink,'  said  Anthony, '  to  Pecksniff.  Your 
father,  my  dears.  A  clever  man,  Pecksniff.  A  wary 
man!  A  hypocrite,  though, eh?  A  hypocrite, girls, 
eh !  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Well,  so  he  is. ...  You  may  over- 
do even  hypocrisy.  Ask  Jonas ! '  '  You  can't  overdo 
taking  care  of  yourself,'  observed  that  hopeful  gentle- 
man with  his  mouthful, . . . '  There's  another  thing 
that's  not  easily  overdone,  father,'  remarked  Jonas, 
after  a  short  silence.  '  What's  that  ? '  asked  the 
father,  grinning  already  in  anticipation.  'A  bar- 
gain,' said  the  son.  '  Here's  the  rule  for  bargains. 
"Do  other  men,  for  they  would  do  you."  That's 
the  true  business  precept.  All  others  are  counter- 
feits.'— Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xi. 
Overdo,  v.  n.  Do  too  much. 

Nature . . .  much  oftener  overdoes  than  underdoes  : 
. . .  you  shall  find  twenty  eggs  with  two  yolks  for 
one  that  has  none.— Grew. 

Overdraw,  v.  a.     In  Banking.    Write  drafts 
for  more  than  there  is  cash  to  meet. 

Overdress,  v.  a.     Adorn  lavishly. 

In  all,  let  nature  never  be  forgot ; 
But  treat  the  goddess  like  a  modest  fair, 
Nor  overdress,  nor  leave  her  wholly  bare. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iv.  59. 

Overdrive,  v.  a.    Drive  too  hard,  or  beyond 
strength. 

The  flocks  and  herds  with  young  are  with  me ;  and 
if  men  should  overdrive  them  one  day,  all  will  die. — 
Genesis,  xxxiii.  13. 
Cverdry.  v*a.     Dry  too  much. 

Meats  condite,  powdered,  and  overdried. — Burton, 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  70. 

Overeager.  adj.     Too  vehement  in  desire. 

I  have  seen  sad  examples  of  extravagance  in  the 
more  modest  and  private,  but  overeager  pursuits  of 
these  recreations,  [games  of  chance]. — Goodman, 
Winter  Evening  Conference,  pt.  i. 
Overeagerly.  adv.    In  an  overeager  man- 
ner ;  with  too  much  haste  or  vehemence. 

Pursuing  them  overeagerly  into  York.— Milton, 
History  of  England,  b.  v. 

Overeye.  v.  a. 

I.  Superintend. 

My  love  hath  lasted  from  mine  infancy, 
And  still  increased,  as  I  grew  myself: 
When  did  Perseda  pastime,  in  the  streets, 
But  her  Erastus  overeyed  her  sports  P 
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When  didst  thou,  with  thy  sampler,  in  the  sun, 
Sit  sewing  with  thy  feres,  hut  I  was  by, 
Marking  thy  lily  hand's  dexterity  ? 

Tragedy  ofSoliman  and  Perseda  :  1599. 
2.  Observe ;  remark. 

I  am  doubtful  of  your  modesties, 
Lest  overeyiny  of  his  odd  behaviour, 
You  break  into  some  merry  passion. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  induction, 

sc.  1 
Overempty.  v.  a.     Make  too'empty. 

The  women  would  be  loth  to  come  'behind  the 
fashion  in  new-fangledness  of  the  manner,  if  not  in 
costliness  of  the  matter,  which  might  overempty  then- 
husbands'  purses.— Carew. 
Overfall,  s.     Cataract.     Rare. 

Tostatus  addeth,  that  those  which  dwell  near  those 
falls  of  water,  are  deaf  from  their  infancy,  like  those 
that  dwell  near  the  overfalls  of  Nilus.— Sir  W.  Ra~ 
leigh,  History  of  the  World. 

Overfloat.  v.  a.     Cover  as  with  water. 

The  town  is  fill'd  with  slaughter,  and  o'erfloats, 
With  a  red  deluge,  their  increasing  moats.  Dryden. 
Overflow,  v.  n. 

1.  Be  fuller  than  the  brim  can  hold. 

While  our  strong  walls  secure  us  from  the  foe, 
Ere  yet  with  blood  our  ditches  overflow. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  jEneid,  xi.  5S9. 

2.  Exuberate;  abound. 

A  remnant  shall  remain ;  the  consumption  de- 
creed shall  overflow  with  righteousness.  —  Isaiah 
x.  22. 

Overflow,  v.  a. 

1.  Fill  beyond  the  brim. 

Suppose  thyself  in  as  great  a  sadness  as  ever  did 
load  thy  spirit,  wouldst  thou  not  bear  it  cheerfully 
if  thou  wert  sure  that  some  excellent  fortune  would 
relieve  and  recompense  thee  so  as  to  overflow  all 
thy  hopes?— Jeremy  Taylor. 

New  milk  that  all  the  winter  never  fails, 
And  all  the  summer  overflows  the  pails. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  ii.  27. 

2.  Deluge;  drown;  overrun;  overpower. 

The  Scythians,  at  such  time  as  the  northern  na- 
tions overflowed  all  Christendom,  came  down  to  the 
sea-coast.— Spenser. 

Do  not  the  Nile  and  the  Niger  make  yearly  inun- 
dations in  our  days,  as  they  have  formerly  done  ? 
and  are  not  the  countries  so  overflown,  still  situate 
between  the  tropicks  ?—Bentley. 

Thus  oft  by  mariners  are  shewn, 
Earl  Godwin's  castles  overflown.  Swift. 

The  participle  overflown  is,  among  the  examples, 
used,  we  see,  by  such  excellent  writers  as  Swift  and 
Bentley ;  yet  flown  is  not  the  participle  ofllow,  but 
offly.—Todd. 

Overflow,  s.  Inundation ;  more  than  ful- 
ness ;  such  a  quantity  as  runs  over  ;  exu- 
berance. 

Did  he  break  out  into  tears  ?— In  great  measure.— 
A  kind  overflow  of  kindness.— Shakespear,  Much  Ado 
about  frothing,  i.  1. 

Where  there  are  great  overflows  in  fens,  the  drown 
ing  of  them  in  winter  maketh  the  summer  following 
more  fruitful ;  for  that  it  keepeth  the  ground  warm. 
— Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

It  requires  pains  to  find  the  coherence  of  abstruse 
writings:  so  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered,  that 
St.  Paul's  epistles  have,  with  many,  passed  for  dis- 
jointed pious  discourses,  full  of  warmth  and  zeal 
and  overflows  of  light,  rather  than  for  calm,  strong, 
coherent  reasonings  all  through.— Locke. 

After  every  overflow  of  the  Nile  there  was  not 
always  a  mensuration. — Arbuthnot,  Tables  of  An- 
cient Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  expression  may  be  ascribed  to  an  overflow  of 
gratitude>-in  the  general  disposition  of  Ulysses.— 
Broome. 

Overflowing. part. adj.  Exuberant;  abound- 
ing. 

A.  very  ungrateful  return  to  the  Author  of  all  we 
enjoy,  but  such  as  an  overflowing  plenty  too  much 
inclines  men  to  make.— Rogers. 

The  joy,  the  triumph,  the  delisht,  the  madness ! 
The  boundless,  overflowing,  bursting,  gladness, 
The  vaporous  exultation  not  to  be  confined  ! 

Ha !  na !  the  animation  of  delight 

Which  wraps  me,  like  an  atmosphere  of  light, 
And  bears  me  as  a  cloud  is  borne  by  its  own  wind 

Shelley,  Prometlieus  Unbound. 
Overflowing,  verbal  abs.    Exuberance  ;  co- 
piousness. 

When  men  are  young,  they  might  vent  the  over- 
flmoinr/s  of  their  fancy  that  way.— Sir  J.  Denham, 
Epistle  Dedicator)/  to  the  King. 

When  the  overflowings  of  ungodliness  make  us 
afraid,  the  ministers  of  religion  cannot  better  dis- 
charge their  duty  of  opposing  it.— Rogers. 

Had  I  the  same  consciousness  that  I  saw  Noah's 
flood,  as  that  I  saw  the  overflowing  of  the  Thames 
last  winter,  I  could  not  doubt,  that  I  who  saw  tin; 
Thames  overflowed,  and  viewed  the  flood  at  the 
general  deluge,  was  the  same  self.— Locke. 
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Sitting  opposite  to  them  was  a  gentleman  in 
high  state  of  tobacco,  who  wore  quite  a  little  bear 
composed  of  the  ot-erflmcinas  of  that  weed,  as  the 
had  dried  about  his  mouth  and  chin.  —  Dicken, 
Start  in  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xxxiv. 
Overflowing^,  adv.  In  an  overflowing  man 
ner ;  exuberantly ;  in  great  abundance. 

Nor  was  it  his  indigence  that  forced  him  to  mal 
the  world  ;  but  his  iroodness  pressed  him  to  impai 
the  goods  which  he  so  overfiowingly  abounds  with 
— Boule. 
Overfly,  n.  a.     Cross  by  flight. 

A  sailing  kite 

Can  scarce  »'erfly  them  in  a  day  and  night.    Dryden 
Overforwardncss.    ,v.     Attribute   suggestec 
by  Overforward;  too  great  quickness 
too  great  readiness. 

By  an  overfor ward ness  in  courts  to  give  counte 

nance  to  frivolous  exceptions,  though  they  make 

nothing  to  the  true  merit  of  the  cause,  it  often 

happens  that  causes  are  not  determined  according 

to  their  merits. — <SV  M.  Hale. 

Overfreight,  v.  a.  pret.  overfreighted,  part 

overfraugkt.     Load  too  heavily ;   fill  with 

too  great  quantity. 

A  boat  overfreighted  with  people,  in  rowing  down 
the  river,  was,  by  the  extreme  weather,  sunk. — 
Carew. 

Grief,  that  does  not  speak, 

Whisper's  the  o'erfraught  heart,  and  bids  it  break. 
Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3 
Sorrow  has  so  o'erfraught 
This  sinking  barque,  I  shall  not  live  to  shew 
How  I  abhor,  or  how  I  would  repent 
My  first  rash  crime. 

Sir  J.  Denliam,  The  Sophy,  v.  1 

Overfruitful.  adj.     Too  rich  ;  too  luxuriant 

Rhyme  bounds  and  circumscribes  an  Overfruitful 

fancy. — Dryden,  Essay  on  Dramatick  Poetry, 

Overgarrison.  v.  a.     Garrison  in  excess. 

'  I  hope  they  will  not  spread,'  said  the  grey-headeo 
gentleman.  '  There  are  not  troops  enough  in  the 
country  if  there  be  anything  like  a  general  move- 
ment. I  hear  they  have  sent  the  guards  down  by  a 
special  train,  and  a  hundred  more  of  the  police. 
London  is  not  over-garrisoned.' — B.  Disraeli,  Sybil, 
b.  v.  ch.  i.' 
Overget.  v..  a.  Reach  ;  come  up  with. 

With  six  hours'  hard  riding,  through   so  wild 

places,  as  it  was  rather  the  cunning  of  my  horse 

sometimes,  than  of  myself,  so  rightly  to  hit  the  way, 

I  overgot  them  a  little  before  night.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Overgild,  v.  a.     Gild  over ;  varnish. 

Gold  doth  men's  thoughts  to  high  attempts  pre- 
pare, 
And  overgilds  the  danger  of  the  warre. 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  640. 
That  head  doth  see 
Wrong  fairly  to  o'ergild. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Song  of  the  Soul,  ii.  27. 
Overgird.  v.  a.     Bind  too  closely. 

When  the  gentle  west  winds  shall  open  the  fruit' 
ful  bosom  of  the  earth,  thus  overgirded  by  your 
imprisonment,  then  the  flowers  put  forth  and 
spring;  and  then  the  sun  shall  scatter  the  mists, 
and  the  manuring  hand  of  the  tiller  shall  root  up 
all  that  burdens  the  soil,  without  thank  to  your 
bondage.— Milton,  Reason  of  Church  Government 
urged  against  Prelacy,  b.  i. 

Overglad.  adj.     Excessively  glad. 

I  am  not  surprised  at  your  opinion,'  said  Lord 
Valentine,  turning  to  the  delegate  and  smiling.  '  I 
should  not  be  over-glad  to  meet  you  in  a  fray.' — B. 
Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  iv.  ch.  v. 

Overglince.  v.  a.     Look  hastily  over. 

I  have,  but  with  a  cursory  eye, 
O'erglanced  the  articles. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  v.  2. 
Overgo,  v.  a. 
1.  Surpass ;  excel. 

Thinking  it  beyond  the  degree  of  humanity  to 
have  a  wit  so  far  overgoing  his  age,  and  such  dread- 
ful terror  proceed  from  so  excellent  beauty.— Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

Great  nature  hath  laid  down  at  last. 
Thnt  mighty  birth  wherewith  so  long  she  went, 
And  overwent  the  times  of  ages  past.  Daniel. 

•2.  Cover.     Obsolete. 

All  which,  my  thoughts  say,  they  shall  never  do, 
But  nither,  that  the  earth  shall  overgo 
Suine  one  at  least.  Chapman. 

Overgone.  ]inrt.  adj.    Forgone.  Rare. 
Sad- hearted  men,  much  overgone  with  care. 

Sliakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  ii.  5, 
Overgorge.  v.  a.     Gorge  too  much. 
By  devilish  policy  artthou  grown  great, 
And,  like  ambitious  Sylla,  ooergorged 
\\  ith  gobbets  of  th.v  mother's  bleeding  heart. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iv.  1. 
Overgrassed,  adj.     Having  too  much  grass ; 
overgrown  with  grass. 
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They  beno  like  foule  wagmoires  oi-eryrast, 
That  if  thy  galage  once  sticketh  fast, 
The  more  to  wind  it  out  thou  dost  swink, 
Thou  mought  aye  deeper  and  deeper  sink. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar,  September 
Over-great,  adj.     Too  great. 

Though  putting  the  mind  unprepared  upon  ar 

unusual  stress  ought  to  be  avoided;  yet  this  mus 

not  run  it,  oy  an  overgreat  shyness  of  difficulties 

into  a  lazy  sauntering  about  obvious  things.— Locke 

Overgrow,  v.  a. 

1.  Cover  with  growth. 

Hoof  and  floor  and  walls  were  all  of  gold, 
But  overgrown  with  dust  and  old  decay, 
And  hid  in  darkness  that  none  could  behold 
The  hue  thereof.  Spenser 

The  woods  and  desert  caves, 

With  wild  thyme  and  the  gadding  vine  o'ergrown, 
And  all  their  echoes  mourn.       Milton,  Lycidas,  39 

2.  Rise  above. 

If  the  binds  be  very  strong,  and  much  overgrow* 
the  poles,  some  advise  to  strike  off  their  heads  will 
a  long  switch.— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Overgrown,  part.  adj.   Grown  beyond  the  fi 
or  natural  size. 

One  part  of  his  army,  with  incredible  labour,  cu 
a  way  thorough  the  thick  and  overgrown  woods,  an< 
so  came  toSolyman.— Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks 
And  now,  farewell  Dove,  where  I've  caught  such 

brave  dishes 
Of  over-grown,  golden,  and  silver-scaled  fishes. 

C.  Cotton,  Voyage  to  Ireland 
A.  huge  overgroton  ox  was  grazing  in  a  meadow. — 
Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Him  for  a  happy  man  I  own, 
Whose  fortune  is  not  overgrown.  Swift 

Overgrowth,  s.     Exuberant  growth. 

The  overgrowth  of  some  complexion, 
Oft  breaking  down  the  pales  and  forts  of  reason. 

Sliakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  4 

The  fortune  in  being  the  first  in  an  invention 
doth  cause  sometimes  a  wonderful  overgrowth  ii 
riches. — Bacon. 

Suspected  to  a  sequent  king,  who  seeks 
To  stop  their  overgrowth  as  inmate  guests 
Too  numerous.          Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  165 
Overhale.  v.  a.     Draw  over.    Rare. 

The  welked  Phoebus  gan  availe 
His  weary  wain  ;  and  now  the  frosty  night 
Her  mantle  black  through  heaven  gan  overhaile. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queeti 
Overhandle.  v.  a.     Mention  too  often. 

You  will  fall  again 
Into  your  idle  overJiandled  theme. 

Sliakespear,  Venus  and  Adonis 
Overhang,  v.  a.    Jut  over ;  impend  over. 

Lend  the  eye  a  terrible  aspect, 
Let  the  brow  overwhelm  it, 
As  fearfully  as  doth  a  galled  rock 
O'erhang  and  jutty  his  confounded  base. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iii.  1. 
Hide  me,  ye  forests,  in  your  closest  bowers, 
Where  flows  the  murmuring  brook,  inviting  dreams, 
Where  bordering  hazel  overhangs  the  streams. 

Gay,  Rural  Sports,  i.  58. 
Overhang,  v.  n.     Jut  OVCF. 

The  rest  was  craggy  cliff,  that  overhung 
Still  as  it  rose,  impossible  to  climb. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  547. 
Overharden.  v.  a.     Make  too  hard. 

By  laying  it  in  the  air,  it  has  acquired  such  a 
hardness,  that  it  was  brittle  like  overhardened  steel. 
— Boyle. 

Overhastiiy.  adv.  In  an  overhasty  manner ; 
in  too  great  a  hurry. 

Excepting  myself  and  two  or  three  more,  that 
mean  not  over /tastily  to  marry.  — Hales,  Letter  to 
Sir  D.  Carleton,  p.  11 :  1618. 

Overhastiness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Overhasty;  precipitation;  too  much 
haste. 

His  reply  was,  that  it  was  well  if  the  duke's  over- 
hastiness  did  not  turn  to  his  disadvantage. — Reresby, 
Memoirs,  p.  129. 

Overhasty.  adj.  Too  quick ;  in  too  great 
haste. 

Not  overhasty  to  cleanse  or  purify.— Hammond, 
Works,  iv.  505. 

Overhaul,  v.  a. 

.  In  Navigation.  Unfold  or  loosen  an  as- 
semblage of  the  tackle ;  a  ship  is  also  said 
to  be  overhauled,  when  she  is  overtaken  in 
a  chase. 

.  Re-examine. 

I  have  this  day  received  your  plain  letter. ...  In 
it  you  have  overhauled  the  whole  affair,  which  is 
already  before  the  public  with  all  its  circumstances. 
— Bis/top  Lowth,  Letters  to  Warburton,  letter  iv. : 
17G5. 
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Overhead,  adv.    Aloft;  in  the  zenith;  above; 
in  the  ceiling. 

Overhead  the  moon 
Sits  arbitress,  and  nearer  to  the  earth 
Wheels  her  pale  course. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  784. 
The  four  stars  overhead  represent  the  four  chil- 
dren.— Addison. 

Overhear,    v.  a.     Hear  those  who  do  not 
mean  to  be  heard. 

I  am  invisible, 
And  I  will  overliear  their  conference. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  ii.  2. 

They  had  a  full  sight  of  the  infanta  at  a  mask 

dancing,  having  overheard  two  gentlemen  who  were 

tending  towards  that  sight,  after  whom  they  pressed. 

— «£  H.  Wotton,  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

That  such  an  enemy  we  have  who  seeks 
Our  ruin,  both  by  thee  inform'd  I  learn, 
And  from  the  parting  angel  overheard. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  is..  276. 
They  were  so  loud  in  their  discourse,  that  a  black- 
berry from  the  next  hedge  overlieard  them.— Sir  R. 
L  Estrange. 

The  nurse,  who  lay  without,  her  faithful  guard, 
Ihough  not  the  words,  the  murmurs  overheard. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Cinyras 

and  Myrrha. 

The  witness,  overhearing  the  word  pillory  re- 
peated, slunk  away  privately.— Addison. 

Mr.  Pogram,'  said  the  stranger  —  Mr.  Pogram 
having  overheard  every  word  of  the  dialogue—'  this 
is  a  gentleman  from  Europe,  sir :  from  England,  sir.' 
— Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xxxiv. 
Overheat,  v.  a.     Heat  too  much. 

Pleased  with  the  form  and  coolness  of  the  place 
And  overheated  by  the  morning  chase, 

Addison,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Story  of 

Narcissus. 

It  must  be  done  upon  the  receipt  of  the  wound, 
before  the  patient's  spirits  be  overheated  with  pain 
or  fever. — Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Overhele.  v.  a.    Cover  over. 

Thy  rude  voice,  that  doth  so  hoarsely  blow, 
Thy  hair,  thy  beard,  thy  wings,  o'erhel'd  with  snow. 
B.  Jonson,  Masques  at  Court. 
Overhead,  v.  a.     Overtake  ;  reach. 

Als  his  fair  leman,  flying  through  a  brook, 
He  over/lent,  nought  moved  with  her  piteous  look. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queene. 
Overjoy,  v.  a.     Transport;  ravish. 

He  that  puts  his  confidence  in  God  only,  is  neither 
overjoyed  in  any  great  good  things  of  this  life,  nor 
sorrowful  for  a  little  thing.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Guide 
to  Devotion. 

This  love-sick  virgin,  overjoy'd  to  find 
The  boy  alone,  still  follow'd  him  behind. 
Addison,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Transformation 

of  Echo. 

'  You  must  excuse  me,  John.  I  have  a  great  esteem. 
and  friendship  for  you ;  1  love  you  very  much ;  and 
have  been  .perfectly  charmed  and  overjoyed  to-day, 
to  find  you  just  the  same  as  ever ;  but  I  cannot 
listen  to  this.'— Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xii. 
Overjoy,  s.  Transport ;  ecstacy. 

The  mutual  conf 'rence  that  my  mind  hath  had, 
Makes  me  the  bolder  to  salute  my  king 
WTith  ruder  terms ;  such  as  my  wit  affords, 
And  overjoy  of  heart  doth  minister. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  i.  1. 
Overlabour,  v.  a.     Take  too  much  pains  on 
anything ;  harass  with  toil. 

£She]  without  noise  will  over-see 
His  children  and  his  family ; 
And  order  all  things  till  he  come, 
Sweaty  and  overlabour'd,  home. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Horace,  Epode  II.  65. 
Overlade.  v.  a.     Overburthen. 

Thus  to  throng  and  overlade  a  soul 
With  love,  and  then  to  have  a  room  for  fear, 
That  shall  all  that  controul, 
What  is  it  but  to  rear 
Our  passions  and  our  hopes  on  high, 
That  thence  they  may  descry 
The  noblest  way  how  to  despair  and  die  ? 

Sir  J.  Suckling. 
Overlap,  v  n.     Lap  over. 

In  the  whale  the  upper  lip  falls  down  like  a  thick 
curtain  some  feet  in  depth  concealing  the  baleen, 
and  overlapping  the  mandible  when  the  mouth  is 
closed.— Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,  §  223. 
Overlarge.  adj.     Larger  than  enough. 

Our  attainments  cannot  be  overlart/e,  and  vet  we 
manage  a  narrow  fortune  very  unthriftily.— Collier. 
Overlash.  v.  n.    Exaggerate. 

We  are  not  accountable  for  every  hyperbolical 
flash  or  flourish  occurring  in  the  fathers;  it  being 
well  known  that  they,  in  their  encomiastic  speeches, 
as  orators  are  wont,  following  the  heat  and  gaiety  of 
fancy,  do  sometimes  overlash.  —  Bar  row,  On  the 
Pope's  Supremacy,  iv.  §  2. 

Overiashingiy.  adv.     With  exaggeration. 
Although  1  be  far  from  their  opinion  who  write 
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too  overlashingly,  that  the  Arabian  tongue  is  in  use 
in  two-third  parts  of  the  inhabited  world,  yet  I  find 
that  it  extendeth  where  the  religion  of  Mahomet  is 
professed.— Brerewood. 

Overlay,  v.  a. 

1.  Oppress  by  too  much  weight  or  power. 

Some  commons  are  barren,  the  nature  is  such, 
And  some  overlayeth  the  commons  too  much. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good 
Husbandry. 

Not  only  that  mercy  which  keepeth  from  being 
overlaid  and  opprest,  but  mercy  which  saveth  from 
being  touched  with  grievous  miseries. — Hooker,  Ec- 
clesiastical Polity. 

When  any  country  is  overlaid  by  the  multitude 
which  live  upon  it,  there  is  a  natural  necessity  com- 
pelling it  to  disburthen  itself,  and  lay  the  load  upon 
others. — Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

We  praise  the  things  we  hear  with  much  more 
willingness  than  those  we  see ;  because  we  envy  the 
present,  and  reverence  the  past :  thinking  ourselves 
instructed  by  the  one,  and  overlaid  by  the  other. — 
B.  Jonson. 

The  strong  Emetrius  came  in  Arcite's  aid, 
And  Palamon  with  odds  was  overlaid. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  640. 

2.  Smother  with  too  much  or  too  close  cover- 
ing. 

The  new-born  babes  by  nurses  overlaid. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  ii.  690. 

3.  Smother  ;  crush  ;  overwhelm. 

They  quickly  stifled  and  overlaid  those  infant 
principles  of  piety  and  virtue,  sown  by  God  in  their 
hearts ;  so  that  they  brought  a  voluntary  darkness 
and  stupidity  upon  their  minds. — South,  Sermons. 

The  stars,  no  longer  overlaid  with  weight, 
Exert  their  heads  from  underneath  the  mass, 
And  upward  shoot. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Metamor- 
phoses, b.  i. 

Season  the  passions  of  a  child  with  devotion,  which 
seldom  dies ;  though  it  may  seem  extinguished  for  a 
while,  it  breaks  out  as  soon  as  misfortunes  have 
brought  the  man  to  himself.  The  fire  may  be 
covered  and  overlaid,  but  cannot  be  entirely 
quenched  and  smothered. — Addison,  Spectator. 

In  preaching,  no  men  succeed  better  than  those 
who  trust  to  the  fund  of  their  own  reason,  advanced 
but  not  overlaid  by  commerce  with  books.— Swift. 

4.  Cloud;  overcast. 

Phoebus'  golden  face  it  did  attaint, 
As  when  a  cloud  his  beams  doth  overlay.     Spenser. 

5.  Cover  superficially. 

By  his  prescript  a  sanctuary  is  framed 
Of  cedar,  overlaid  with  gold. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  249. 

6.  Join  by  something  laid  over. 

Thou  us  empower'd 
To  fortify  thus  far,  and  overlay,  ' 
With  this  portentous  bridge,  the  dark  abyss. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  370. 
Overlaying,  s.     Superficial  covering. 

The  overlaying  of  their  chapiters  [was]  of  silver, 
and  all  the  pillars  of  the  court  were  filleted  with 
silver.— Exodus,  xxxviii.  17. 
Overleap,  v,  a.     Pass  by  a  jump. 

A  step 

On  which  I  must  fall  down  or  else  o'erleap, 
For  in  my  way  it  lies.        Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  4. 

In  vain  did  Nature's  wise  command 
Divide  the  waters  from  the  land ; 
If  daring  ships  and  men  profane 
The  eternal  fences  overleap, 
And  pass  at  will  the  boundless  deep. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Horace,  b.  i.  ode  ii. 
Overleather.  s.    Part  of  the  shoe  that  covers 
the  foot :    (upper  leather  the  commoner 
term). 

I  have  sometimes  more  feet  than  shoes ;  or  such 
shoes  as  my  toes  look  through  the  overleather. — 
Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  induction,  sc.2. 
Overleaven.  v.  a. 

1.  Swell  out  too  much. 

What  then  so  swells  each  limb  ? 
Only  his  clothes  have  overleaven'd  him. 

B.  Jonson,  Epigrams,  xcvii. 

2.  Mix  too  much  with  ;  corrupt. 

Some  habit,  that  too  much  o'erleavens 
The  form  of  plausive  manners. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  4. 
Overlight.  s.     Too  strong  light. 

An  overlight  maketh  the  eyes  dark,  insomuch  as 
perpetual  looking  against  the  sun  would  cause  blind- 
ness.— Bacon. 

Overlive,  v.  a.     Live  longer  than  another  ; 
survive ;  outlive. 

Masidorus,  who  shewed  a  mind  not  to  overlive 
Pyrocles,  prevailed.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

He  concludes  in  hearty  prayers, 
That  your  attempts  may  overlive  the  hazard 
And  fearful  meeting  of  their  opposite. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  1. 
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They  overlived  that  envy,  and  had  their  pardons 
afterwards.— Sir  J.  Hayward. 

Overlive,  v.  n.     Live  too  long. 
Why  do  I  overlive  7 

Why  am  I  mock'd  with  death,  and  lengthen'd  out 
To  deathless  pain  P      Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  773. 

Overliver.   *.     Survivor;    that  which  lives 
longest. 

A  peace  was  concluded,  to  continue  for  both  the 
kings'  lives,  and  the  overliver  of  them. — Bacon,  His- 
tory of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

Overload,  v.  a.    Burthen  with  too  much. 

The  memory  of  youth  is  charged  and  overloaded, 
and  all  they  learn  is  meer  jargon.— Felton,  Disserta- 
tion on  reading  the  Classicks. 

Men  overloaded  with  a  large  estate 
May  spill  their  treasure  in  a  nice  conceit ; 
The  rich  may  be  polite,  but,  oh !  'tis  sad, 
To  say  you're  curious,  when  we  swear  you're  mad. 
Young,  Love  of  Fame,  i.  185. 

Overlong.  adj.     Too  long. 

I  have  transgressed  the  laws  of  oratory,  in  making 
my  periods  and  parenthesss  overlong. — Boyle. 

Overlook,  v.  a. 

1.  View  from  a  higher  place. 

I  will  do  it  with  the  sa,me  respect  to  him,  as  if  he 
were  alive,  and  overlooking  my  paper  while  I  write. 
— Dryden. 

The  pile  o'erlook'd  the  town,  and  drew  the  sight, 
Surprised  at  once  with  reverence  and  delight.  Id. 

2.  View  fully  ;  peruse. 

Would  I  had  o'erlook'd  the  letter. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  2. 

3.  Superintend ;  over-see. 

He  was  present  in  person  to  overlook  the  magis- 
trates, and  to  overawe  those  subjects  with  the 
terror  of  his  sword. — Spenser. 

In  the  greater  out-parishes  many  of  the  poor  pa- 
rishioners through  neglect  do  perish,  for  want  of 
some  Heedful  eye  to  overlook  them.— Graunt,  Ob- 
servations on  the  Bills  of  Mortality. 

4.  Review. 

The  time  and  care  that  are  required, 
To  overlook  and  file,  and  polish  well, 
Fright  poets  from  that  necessary  toil. 

Lord  Roscommon. 

5.  Pass  by  indulgently.  • 

This  part  of  good-nature  which  consists  in  the 
pardoning  and  overlooking  of  faults,  is  to  be  exer- 
cised only  in  doing  ourselves  justice  in  the  ordinary 
commerce  of  life. — Addison. 

In  vain  do  we  hope  that  God  will  overlook  such 
high  contradiction  of  sinners,  and  pardon  offences 
committed  against  the  plain  convictions  of  con- 
science.— Rogers. 

6.  Neglect;  slight. 

Of  the  two  nations,  Christ  overlooked  the  meaner, 
and  denominated  them  solely  from  the  more  ho- 
nourable.— South,  Sermons. 

To  overlook  the  entertainment  before  him,  and 
languish  for  that  which  lies  out  of  the  way,  is  sickly 
and  servile. — Collier. 

The  suffrage  of  our  poet  laureat  should  not  be 
overlooked.— Addison. 

Religious  fear,  when  produced  by  just  apprehen- 
sions of  a  divine  power,  naturally  overlooks  all  hu- 
man greatness  that  stands  in  competition  with  it, 
and  extinguishes  every  other  terror. — Id. 

The  happiest  of  mankind,  overlooking  those  solid 
blessings  which  they  already  have,  set  their  hearts 
upon  somewhat  they  want. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

They  overlook  truth  in  the  judgements  they  pass 
on  adversity  and  prosperity.  The  temptations  that 
attend  the  former  they  can  easily  see,  and  dread  at 
a  distance :  but  they  have  no  apprehensions  of  the 
dangerous  consequences  of  the  latter. — Id. 

Overlooker,  s.     One  who  overlooks. 

The  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  overseers,  over- 
lookers, and  watchmen  over  the  flock  of  Christ.— 
Bishop  of  Chichester,  Two  Sermons,  E.  6:  1576. 

God  then  is  present,  and  his  anger  secth  thee  :  O 
wicked  and  dampned  man,  if  thou  contemne  such 
overlookers  '.—Bishop  Wooltan,  Christian  Manutll, 
I.  i.  b. :  1576. 

Overloop.  s.     Same  as  Orlop. 

In  extremity  we  carry  our  ordnance  better  than 
we  were  wont,  because  our  nether  overloops  are 
raised  commonly  from  the  water ;  to  wit,  between 
the  lower  part  of  the  port  and  the  sua.— Sir  W.  Ra- 
leigh. 

Overlove.  v.  a.    Prize  or  value  too  much. 

1  cannot  so  overloee  this  issue  of  iny  own  brain, 
as  to  hold  it  worthy  of  your  majesty's  judicious  eyes. 
— Bishop  Hall,  Sermons,  dedication. 

Overiiness.    s.       Attribute     suggested    by 
Overly;  carelessness;  superficialness. 

We  lament  the  overlines.i  of  preaching;  many 
ministers  embasing  themselves  and  their  message 
by  trite  and  impertinent  discourses,  without  rue- 
thod.—  Waterhouse,  Apoloyy  Jor  Learning,  p.  221 
1653. 
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Overly,    adj.     [A.S.  overlice."]     Superficial ; 
negligent ;  inattentive  ;  slight. 

The  courteous  citizen  bade  me  to  his  feast, 
With  hollow  words,  and  overly  request. 

BisJwp  Hall,  Satires,  iii.  3. 

Not  fearing  the  frowns  of  that  overly  host,  she 
thrust's  herself  into  Simon's  house  to  find  Jesus.— 
Id.,  Contemplations,  b.  iv. 

A  kind  of  overly  desire.— Bishop  Mountagu,  Ap- 
peal to  Casar,  p.  317. 

Not  to  content   themselves   with  a  slight  and 
overly  examination. — Bishop  Sanderson,  Sermon», 
pref.  p.  61. 
Overmasted,  adj.     Having  too  much  mast. 

Cloanthus  better  mann'd,  pursued  him  fast, 
But  his  o'ermasted  galley  check'd  his  haste. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  v.  201. 

Overmaster,  v.  a.     Subdue  ;  govern. 

For  your  desire  to  know  what  is  between  us, 
Overmaster  it  as  you  may. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  .  5. 

Would  it  not  grieve  a  woman  to  be  overmastered 
with  a  piece  of  valiant  dust  \—Id.,  Much  Ado  aboitt 
Nothing,  ii.  1. 

They  are  overmastered  with  a  score  of  drunkards, 
the  only  soldiery  left  about  them,  or  else  comply 
with  all  the  rapines  and  violences.— Milton,  Trac- 
tate on  Education. 

'  It  is  true,'  said  the  baron,  slowly,  and  as  if  over- 
mastered by  the  tone  and  mien  of  an  imperious 
chieftain.— Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b,  xi.  ch.  xxxiii. 

'  It  must  be  Tom,'  thought  Turpin  ;  '  he  is  come 
to  warn  me  of  my  approaching  end.  I  will  speak  to 
him."  But  terror  overmastered  his  speech.  He 
could  not  force  out  a  word,  and  thus  side  by  side 
they  rode  in  silence  —  W.  H.  Ainsworth,  Rookwood. 

Overmatch,  v.  a.  Be  too  powerful ;  conquer  j 
oppress  by  superior  force. 

Assist,  lest  I,  who  erst 
Thought  none  my  equal,  now  be  overmatch'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  14a. 
How  great  soever  our  curiosity  be,  our  excess  is 
greater,  and  does  not  only  overmatch,  but  supplant 
it. — Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 
The  anxious  prince  had  heard  the  cannon  long, 
He  from  that  length  of  time  dire  omens  drew, 
Of  English  overmatch'd,  and  Dutch  too  strong, 
Who  never  fought  three  days  but  to  pursue. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  cvi. 
Used  adjectivally. 

I  have  seen  a  swan 

With  bootless  labour  swim  against  the  tide, 
And  spend  her  strength  with  overmatching  waves. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  i.  4. 
Sir  William  Lucy,  with  me. 
Set  from  our  o'ermatch'd  forces  forth  for  aid, 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iv.  4. . 
Overmatch,  s.     One   of  superior  powers ; 
one  not  to  be  overcome. 

Spain  is  no  overmatch  for  England,  by  that  which 
leadeth  all  men ;  that  is,  experience  and  reason. — 
Bacon,  Considerations  on  War  with  Spain. 

Eve  was  Eve ; 

This  [Christ]  far  his  overmatch,  who  self-deceived 
And  rash,  before-hand  had  no  better  weigh'd 
The  strength  he  was  to  cope  with  or  his  own. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iv.  6. 
In  a  little  time  there  will  scarce  be  a  woman  of 
quality  in  Great  Britain,  who  would  not  be  an  over- 
match for  an  Irish  priest.— Addison,  Freeholder. 

Overmeasure.  v.  a.     Measure  or  estimate 
too  largely. 

An  argument,  fit  for  great  and  mighty  princes  to 
have  in  their  hand,  to  the  end,  that  neither  by  over- 
measuring  their  forces  they  leese  themselves  in 
vain  enterprises;  nor,  on  the  other  side,  by  under- 
valuing them,  descend  to  fearful  and  pusillanimous 
counsels.— Bacon,  Essays,  Of  the  true  Greatness  of 
Kingdoms  and  Estates. 

Overmix,  v.  a.     Mix  with  too  much. 

Those  things  these  parts  o'er-rule,  no  joys  shal 

know, 
Or  little  pleasure  overmixt  with  woe.  Creech. 

Overmodest.  adj.      Too   bashful  •    too  re- 
served. 

It  is  the  courtier's  rule,  that  overmodest  suitors 
seldom  speed.— Hales,  Golden  Remains,  p.  143. 

Overmuch,    adj.      Too  much ;   more  than 
enough. 

It  was  the  custom  of  those  former  ages,  in  their 
overmuch  gratitude,  to  advance  the  first  authors  of 
any  useful  discovery  among  the  number  of  their 
gods. — Bishop  Wilkins. 

An  overmuch  use  of  salt,  besides  that  it  occasions 
thirst  and  overmuch  drinking,  has  other  ill  effects. 
— Locke. 

Used  adverbially. 

The  fault  which  we  find  in  them  is,  that  they 
overmuch  abridge  the  church  of  her  power  in  these 
things.  Whereupon  they  re-charge  us,  as  if  in  these 
things  we  gave  the  church  a  liberty  which  hath  110 
limits  or  bounds.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
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Perhaps 

J  also  erred,  in  overmuch  admiring 
What  seem'd  in  thee  so  perfect,  that  I  thought 
No  evil  dur>t  attempt  thee. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  1177. 
Deject  not  then  so  overmuch,  thyself, 
Who  host  of  sorrow  thy  full  load  besides. 

Id.,  Saitisati  Agonistes,  213. 
Used  substantivally. 

l!y  attributing  overmuch  to  things 
Less  excellent,  as  thou  thyself  perceiv'st. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  5C5. 
\Vith  respect  to  the  blessings  the  world  enjoys, 
even  tfood  men  may  ascribe  overmuch  to  themselves. 
— Grew. 

Overmuch  ness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Overmuch;  exuberance ;  superabund- 
ance. 

There  are  words  that  do  as  much  raise  a  style,  as 
others  can  depress  it;  superlation  and  overmuch- 
ness  amplifies.  Tt  may  be  above  faith,  but  never 
above  a  mean. — B.  Jonson,  Discoveries. 

Over-multitude,  v.  a.     Exceed  in  number. 
Nature  . . .  would  be  surcharged  with  her  own 

weight. 

And  strangled  in  her  waste  fertility  ; 
The  earth  cumber'd,  and  the  wing'd  air  dark'd  with 

plumes, 
The  herds  would  overmultitude  their  lords. 

Milton,  Comus,  72S. 

Over-name,  v.  a.     Name  in  a  series.  Hare. 

Overname  them  ;  and  as  thou  namest  them  I  will 
describe  them.— Shakespear,  Mercfumt  of  Venice, 
It. 
Overnight.  «.     Night  before  bedtime. 

If  I  had  given  you  this  at  overnight, 
She  might  have  been  o'ertaken. 

Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  wett,  iii.  4. 
Will  confesses,  that   for  half  his  life  his  head 
ached  every  morning  with  reading  men  overnight. — 
Addison. 

Ovcrnoise.  v.  a.  Overpower  by  noise.  Rare. 

Xo  tide  of  wine  would  drown  your  cares ; 
No  mirth  or  musick  overnoise  your  fears.      Cowley. 

Over-office,  v.  a.  Lord  over  by  virtue  of  an 
oifice.  Hare. 

This  might  be  the  pate  of  a  politician  which  this 
ass  ocerojfices. — Shakespear,  Hamlet,  v.  1. 

OveroiTicious.  adj.  Too  busy;  too  impor- 
tunate. 

This  is  an  overofficwas  truth,  and  is  always  at  a 
man's  heels ;  so  that  if  he  looks  about  him,  he  must 
take  notice  of  it.— Collier,  Essays,  On  Reason. 

Overpaint.    v.  a.     Colour  or  describe  too 

strongly. 

Him  whom  no  verse  overpaints.  A.  Hill. 

Overpass,  v.  a. 

1.  Cross. 

1  stood  on  a  wide  river's  bank, 
Which  1  must  needs  o'erpass, 
When  on  a  sudden  Torrismond  appear'd, 
Gave  me  his  hand,  and  led  me  lightly  o'er. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  iii.  2. 
What  have  my  Scyllas  and  my  Syrtes  done, 
When  these  they  overpass,  and  those  they  shun  ? 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vii.  418. 

2.  Overlook;  pass  with  disregard. 

The  complaint  about  psalms  and  hymns  might  as 
well  be  overpast  without  any  answer,  as  it  is  without 
any  cause  brought  forth.  —  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 
I  read  the  satire  thou  entitlest  first, 

Anil  laid  aside  the  rest,  and  overpast, 
And  swore,  I  thought  the  writer  was  accurst, 

That  his  first  satire  had  not  been  his  last. 

Harington. 

Remember  that  Pellean  conquermir, 
A  youth,  how  all  the  beauties  of  the  east 
He  slightly  view'd,  and  slightly  overpass'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  ii.  196. 

3.  Omit  in  a  reckoning. 

Arithmetical  progression  demonstrates  how  fast 
mankind  would  increase,  overpassing  as  miraculous, 
thouirh  indeed  natural,  that  example  of  the  Israel- 
ites, who  were  multiplied  in  two  hundred  and  fifteen 
VC.-UN,  from  seventy  to  sixty  thousand  able  men. — 
Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

4.  Omit;  not  receive ;  not  comprise. 

If  the  grace  of  him  which  saveth  overpass  some, 
so  that  the  prayer  of  the  church  for  them  be  not 
received.. this  we  may  leave  to  the  hidden  judge- 
ments of  righteousness.  —  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

Overpast,  adj.    Gone  ;  past. 

What   canst  thou  swear  by  now?— By  time  to 

come.— 
That  thou  hast  wronged  in  the  time  o'erpast. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

Overpay,  v.  a.    Pay  beyond  the  price. 
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Take  this  purse  of  gold, 
And  let  mo  buy  your  friendly  help  thus  far, 
Which  1  w  ill  overpay,  and  pay  again, 
When  1  have  found  it. 

S/iakexpear,  A  ll's  well  that  ends  well,  iii.  7. 
You  have  yourself  your  kindness  overpaid, 
He  ceases  to  oblige  who  can  upbraid.  Dryden. 

Wilt  thou  with  pleasure  hear  thy  lover's  strains, 
And  with  one  heavenly  smile  o'erpay  his  pains  ? 

Prior. 

Overpeer.   v.  a.     Overlook  ;   hover  above. 
Obsolete. 

The  ocean  overpeering  of  his  list, 
Eats  not  the  flats  with  more  impetuous  haste, 
Than  young  Laertes,  in  a  riotous  head, 
O'erbears  your  officers.       Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iv.  5. 

Your  argosies  with  portly  sail, 
Do  overpeer  the  petty  traffickers, 
That  curt'sy  to  them,  do  them  reverence. 

Id.,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 
Mountainous  error  would  be  too  highly  heapt 
For  truth  to  o'erpeer.  Id.,  Coriolanus,  ii.  3. 

Thus  yields  the  cedar  to  the  axe's  edge, 
Whose  top  branch  overpeer'd  Jove's  spreading  tree, 
And  kept  low  shrubs  from  winter's  powerful  wind. 
Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  v.  2. 
They  are  invincible  by  reason  of  the  overpeering 
mountains  that  back  the  one,  and  slender  fortifica- 
tions of  the  other  to  landward.—  Sandys,  Travels. 

Overperch.  v.  a.     Fly  over. 

With  love's  light  wings  did  I  o'erperch  these  walls, 
For  stony  limits  cannot  hold  love  out. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  2. 

Overpicture.  v.  a.    Exceed  the  representa- 
tion or  picture. 

She  did  lie 

In  her  pavilion,  (cloth  of  gold,  of  tissue,) 
O'erpicturing  that  Venus,  where  we  see 
The  fancy  outwork  nature. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  2. 

Overplus,  s.    Surplus  ;  what  remains  more 
than  sufficient. 

Some  other  sinners  there  are,  from  which  that 
overplus  of  strength  in  persuasion  doth  arise.  — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  preface. 

A  great  deal  too  much  of  it  was  made,  and  the 
overplus  remained  still  in  the  mortar.  —  Sir  R. 
L'Estrange. 

It  would  look  like  a  fable  to  report,  that  this 
gentleman  gives  away  all  which  is  the  overplus  of  a 
great  fortune.  —  Addison. 

Pending  the  receipt  of  the  twenty  or  thirty 
answers  which  he  vaguely  expected,  he  reduced  his 
wardrobe  to  the  narrowest  limits  consistent  with 
decent  respectability,  and  carried  the  overplus  at 
different  times  to  the  pawnbroker's  shop,  for  con- 
version into  money.  —  Dickens,  Martin  Chmzlewit, 
ch.  xiii. 
Overply.  v.  a.  Employ  too  laboriously. 

What  supports  me,  dost  thou  ask  ? 
The  conscience,  friend,  to  have  lost  them  overply'd 
In  liberty's  defence. 

Milton,  Sonnets,  To  Cyriack  Skinner. 

Overpoise,  v.  a.     Outweigh. 

Whether  cripples  who  have  lost  their  thighs  will 
float  ;  their  lungs  being  able  to  waft  up  their  bodies, 
which  are  in  others  overpoised  by  the  hinder  legs, 
we  have  not  made  experiment.  —  Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

The  scale 

O'erpoised  by  darkness,  lets  the  night  prevail  ; 
And  day,  that  lengthen'd  in  the  sunjmer's  height, 
Shortens  till  winter,  and  is  lost  in  night.        Creech. 

Overpoise.  s.     Preponderant  weight. 

Hoi-ace,  in  his  first  and  second  book  of  odes,  was 
still  rising,  but  came  not  to  his  meridian  till  the 
third.  After  which  his  judgement  was  an  overpoise 
to  his  imagination.  He  grew  too  cautious  to  be  bold 
enough,  for  he  descended  in  his  fourth,  by  slow  de- 
grees. —  Dryden. 

Overpolish.  v.  a.     Finish  too  nicely. 

A  judicious  ear  would  be  offended  with  a  style 
overpolished.  —  Blackwall,  Sacred  Classics,  i.  85. 

Qverponderous,  adj.     Too  weighty;  too  de- 
pressing. 

Neither  can  I  think  that,  so  reputed  and  so  valued 
as  you  are,  you  would,  to  the  forfeit  of  your  own  dis- 
cerning ability,  impose  upon  me  an  unfit  and  over- 
ponderous  argument.  —  Milton,  Tractate  on  Edu- 
cation. 

Over-post,  v.  a.     Get  quickly  over. 

You  may  thank  the  unquiet  time  for  your  quint 
o'erposting  that  action.  —  Shakespear,  Henry  IV. 
Part  II.  i.  2. 

Overpower,   v.  a.     Be  predominant  over  ; 
oppress  by  superiority. 

Now  in  danger  tried,  now  known  in  arms 
Not  to  be  overpotoer'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  418. 

As  much  light  overpowers  the  eye,  so  they  who 

have  weak  eyes,  when  the  ground  is  covered  with 

snow,  are  wont  to  complain  of  too  much  light.— 

lioyle. 
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Reason  allows  none  to  be  confident,  but  him  only 
who  governs  the  world,  who  knows  all  things,  and 
can  do  all  things ;  and  can  neither  be  surprised  nor 
overpowered. — South.  Sermons. 

After  the  death  of  Crassus,  Pompey  found  himself 
outwitted  by  Caesar:  he  broke  with  him,  over- 
powered him  in  the  senate,  and  caused  many  unjust 
decrees  to  pass  against  him.— Dryden,  Dedication  to 
thf  .•EneiJ. 

Yorick,  however,  fought  it  out  with  all  imaginable 
gallantry  for  some  time  ;  till  overpowered  by  num- 
bers, and  worn  out  at  length  by  the  calamities  of 
the  war, — but  more  so  by  the  ungenerous  manner  in 
which  it  was  carried  on,  —  he  threw  down  the 
sword;  and  though  he  kept  up  his  spirits  in  appear- 
ance to  the  last,  he  died,  nevertheless,  as  was 
generally  thought,  quite  broken-hearted.— Sterne, 
Tristram  Shandy,  vol.  i.  ch.  xi. 

She  hugged  them  both ;  and  being  by  this  time 
overpowered  by  her  feelings  or  the  inclemency  of 
the  morning,  jerked  a  little  pocket  handkerchief  out 
of  the  little  oasket,  and  applied  the  same  to  her  face. 
— Dickens,  Martin  Chu3zleteit,ck.  viii. 

Overpowering:,  part.  adj.      Subduing;    op- 
pressing by  superiority. 

Inspiration  is,  when  such  an  overpowering  im- 
pression of  any  proposition  is  made  upon  the  mind 
by  God  himself,  that  gives  a  convincing  and  indu- 
bitable evidence  of  the  truth  and  divinity  of  it. — 
Watts,  Logick. 
Overpress.  v.  a. 

1.  Bear  upon  with  irresistible  force;  over* 
whelm ;  crush. 

Having  an  excellent  horse  under  him,  when  he 
was  overpressed  by  some,  he  avoided  them. — Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

Michael's  arm  main  promontories  flung, 
And  overpress'd  whole  legions  weak  with  sin. 

Lord  Roscommon. 

.  "When  a  prince  enters  on  a  war,  he  ought  maturely 
to  consider  whether  his  coffers  be  full,  his  people 
rich  by  a  long  peace  and  free  trade,  not  overpressed 
with  many  burthensoine  taxes.— Swift. 

2.  Overcome  by  entreaty;  press  or  persuade 
too  much. 

Overprize,  v.  a.    Value  at  too  high  price. 

Parents  overprize  their  children,  while  they  be- 
hold them  through  the  vapours  of  affection.— S'ir  H. 
Wotton. 

Over-promptness,  s.    Attribute  suggested  by 
Overprompt;  hastiness;  precipitation. 

[There  is]  an  overpromptness  in  many  young  men 
who  desire  to  be  counted  men  of  valour  and  resolu- 
tion, upon  every  slight  occasion  to  raise  a  quarrel, 
and  admit  of  no  other  means  of  composing  and 
ending  it  but  by  sword  and  single  combat.— Hales, 
Remains,  Sermon  on  Duels,  p.  71. 

Overquietness.  *.     Attribute  suggested  by 
Overquiet;  state  of  too  much  quiet. 

To  strenuous  minds  there  is  an  inquietude  in  over- 
quietness,  and  no  laboriousness  in  labour.— Sir  T. 
Jirowne,  Christian  Morals,  i.  33. 

Overran!!,  adj.     Too  rank. 

It  produces  overrank  binds.  —  Mortimer,  Hus- 
bandry. 

Overrate,  v.  a.     Rate  at  too  much. 

While  vain  shows  and  scenes  you  overrate, 
'Tis  to  be  fear'd, . . . 

That  as  a  fire  the  former  house  o'erthrew, 
Machines  and  tempests  will  destroy  the  new. 

Dryden,  Prologue  spoke  at  tha  opening  of  the 

New  House,  March  26, 1674. 
To  avoid  the  temptations  of  poverty,  it  concerns 
us  not  to  overrate  the  conveniences  of  our  station, 
and  in  estimating  the  proportion  fit  for  us,  to  lix  it 
rather  low  than  high ;  for  our  desires  will  be  propor- 
tioned to  our  wants,  real  or  imaginary,  and  our 
temptations  to  our  desires. — Rogers, 
Overreacn.  v.  a. 

1.  Rise  above. 

The  mountains  of  Olympus,  Atho,  and  Atlas,  over- 
reach and  surmount  all  winds  and  clouds. — Sir  W. 
Raleigh. 

Sixteen  hundred  years  after  the  earth  was  made, 
it  was  overflowed  in  a  deluge  of  water  in  such  ex- 
cess, that  the  floods  overreacted  the  tops  of  the 
highest  mountains. — Burnet. 

2.  Deceive  ;  go  beyond ;  circumvent. 

What  more  cruel  than  man,  if  he  see  himself  able 
by  fraud  to  overreetch,  or  by  power  to  overbear 
the  laws  whereunto  he  should  be  subject  ?— Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

We'll  overreach  the  greybeard,  Gremio, 
The  narrow,  prying  father. 

Shukespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 
Shame  to  be  overcome,  or  overreach'd, 
Would  utmost  vigour  raise,  and  raised  unite. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  319. 
A  man  who  had  been  matchless  held 
In  cunning,  overreach'd  where  least  he  thought, 
To  salve  his  credit,  and  for  very  spite 
S^iU  will  be  tempting  him  who  foils  him  still. 

Ji./..  Paradise  Regained,  iv.  10. 
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There  is  no  pleasanter  encounter  than  a  trial  of 
skill  betwixt  sharpers  to  overreach  one  another.— 
Sir  B.  L' Estrange. 

Forbidding  oppression,  defrauding  and  overreach- 
ing one  another,  perfidiousness  and  treachery.— 
Archbislwp  Tillotson. 

We  may  no  more  sue  for  them  than  we  can  tell 
a  lie,  or  swear  an  unlawful  oath,  or  overreach  in 
their  cause,  or  be  guilty  of  any  other  transgression. 
— Kettle-worth. 

Such  a  principle  is  ambition,  or  a  desire  of  fame, 
by  which  many  vicious  men  are  overreached,  and 
engaged  contrary  to  their  natural  inclinations  in  a 
glorious  and  laudable  course  of  action.— Addison, 
Spectator. 

John  had  got  an  impression  that  Lewis  was  so 
deadly  cunning  a  man,  that  he  was  afraid  to  ven- 
ture himself  alone  with  him ;  at  last  he  took  heart 
of  grace  ;  let  him  come  up,  quoth  he,  it  is  but  stick- 
ing to  my  point,  and  he  can  never  overreach  me. — 
Arbuthnot,  History  of  John  Bull. 

'  Thou  dost  well,  De  Bracy,'  said  Frpnt-de-Bceuf, 
'  to  stand  there  listening  to  a  fool's  jargon,  when 
destruction  is  gaping  for  us !  Seest  thou  not  we 
are  overreached,  and  that  pur  proposed  mode  of 
communicating  with  our  friends  without  has  been 
disconcerted  by  this  same  motley  gentleman  thou 
art  so  fond  to  brother?'— Sir  W.  Scott,  Ivanhne. 

Overreach,  v.  n.     See  extract. 

A  horse  is  said  to  overreach,  when  he  brings  his 
hinder  feet  too  far  forwards,  and  strikes  his  toes 
against  his  fore  shoes.— Farrier's  Dictionary. 

Overread.  v.  a.     Peruse.    Hare. 

The  contents  of  this  is  the  return  of  the  duke ; 
you  shall  anon  overread  it  at  your  pleasure.— Shake- 
spear,  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  2. 

Overred.  v.  a.     Redden.    Rare. 

Go  prick  thy  face  and  averred  thy  fear, 
Thou  lily-liver 'd  boy.        Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  3. 

Overrefine.  v.  n.      Refine   with  an    undue 
amount  of  subtlety. 

I  am  not  over-refining  in  this  matter,  and  those 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  attending  my  visits  to  the 
wards  know  that  I  am  not.— Dr.  P.  M.  Latham, 
Lectures  on  Certain  Subjects  connected  with  Cli- 
nical Medicine,  lect.  xii. 

Override,  v.  a. 

1.  Ride  over. 

'2.  Ride  too   much:    (as,  ^'The   horse  was 

overridden1). 
Overripen.  v.  a.     Make  too  ripe. 

\V~hy  droops  my  lord,  like  overripen'd  corn, 
Hanging  the  head  with  Ceres'  plenteous  load  ? 

SJiakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  i.  2. 

Overroast,  v.  a.     Roast  too  much. 
Overroasted,  part.  adj.     Roasted  too  much. 

'Twas  burnt  and  dried  away. 
And  better  'twere,  that  both  of  us  did  fast, 
Since  of  ourselves,  ourselves  are  cholerick, 
Than  feed  it  with  such  overroasted  flesh. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  1. 

Overrule,  v.  a. 

1.  Influence  with    predominant  power;    be 
superior  in  authority. 

That  which  the  church  by  her  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority shall  probably  think  and  desire  to  be  true 
or  good,  must  in  congruity  of  reason  overrule  all 
other  inferior  arguments  whatsoever. — Hooker,  Ec- 
cleswstical  Polity. 

Except  our  own  private,  and  but  probable  resolu- 
tions, be  by  the  law  of  publick  determinations 
overruled,  we  take  away  all  possibility  of  sociable 
life  in  the  world.— Ibid. 

What  if  they  be  such  as  will  be  overruled  with 
some  one,  whom  they  dare  not  displease?— Arch- 
bishop Whitgift. 

His  passion  and  animosity  overruled  his  con- 
science.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  tlte  Grand 
Rebellion, 

A  wise  man  shall  overrule  his  stars,  and  have  a 
greater  influence  upon  his  own  content,  than  all 
the  constellations  and  planets  of  the  firmament. — 
Jeremy  Taylor. 

He  is  acted  by  a  passion  which  absolutely  over- 
rules him ;  and  so  can  no  more  recover  himself, 
than  a  bowl  rolling  down  a  hill  stop  itself  in  the 
midst  of  its  career.— South,  Sermons. 

'Tis  temerity  for  men  to  venture  their  lives  upon 
unequal  encounters  ;  unless  where  they  are  obliged 
by  an  overruling  impulse  of  conscience  and  dutj. — 
Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

A  man  may,  by  the  influence  of  an  overruling 
planet,  be  inclined  to  lust,  and  yet  by  the  force  of 
reason  overcome  that  bad  influence. — Swift. 

2.  Govern  with  high  authority ;  superintend. 

Wherefore  does  he  not  now  come  forth  and  openly 
overrule,  as  in  other  matters  he  is  accustomed  ?— 
Sir  J.  Hayward. 

3.  Supersede :  (as  in  Law,  to  overrule  a  plea 
is  to  reject  it  as  incompetent). 

Thirty  acres  make  a  farthing  laud,  nine  farthings 
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a  Cornish  acre,  and  four  Cornish  acres  a  knight's 
fee.  But  this  rule  is  overruled  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
quantity,  according  to  the  fruitfulness  or  barrenness 
of  the  soil. — G'areiv,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

Overruler.  s.     Director  ;  governor. 

Then  did  proof,  the  overruler  of  opinions,  make 
manifest  that  all  these  are  but  serving  sciences. — 
Sir  P.  Sidney,  Defence  of  Poesy. 

Overrun,  v.  a. 

1.  Harass  by  incursions  ;  ravage;  rove  over 
in  a  hostile  manner. 

Those  barbarous  nations  that  overran  the  world, 
possessed  those  dominions  whereof  they  are  now 
so  called. — Spenser. 

They  err,  who  count  it  glorious  to  subdue 
By  conquest  far  and  wide,  to  overrun 
Large  countries,  and  in  field  great  battles  win, 
Great  cities  by  assault. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  71. 

At  length  the  nine  (who  still  together  held), 
Their  fainting  foes  to  shameful  flight  compell'd, 
And  with  resistless  force  o'errun  the  field. 

Dryden,  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  300. 

Gustayus  Adolphus  could  not  enter  this  part  of 
the  empire  after  having  overrun  most  of  the  rest. — 
Addison. 

2.  Outrun  ;  pass  behind. 

Pyrocles  being  come  to  sixteen,  overrun  his  age 
in  growth,  strength,  and  all  things  following  it, 
that  not  Musidorus  could  perform  any  action  on 
horse  or  foot  more  strongly,  o»  deliver  that  strength 
more  nimbly,  or  become  the  delivery  more  grace- 
fully, or  employ  all  more  virtuously.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Ahimaaz  ran  by  the  way  of  the  plain,  and  overran 
Cushi.— 2  Samuel,  xviii.  23. 

Galiteus  noteth,  that  if  an  open  trough,  wherein 
water  is,  be  driven  faster  than  the  water  can  follow, 
the  water  gathereth  upon  an  heap  towards  the 
hinder  end,  where  the  motion  began ;  which  he  sup- 
poseth,  holding  the  motion  of  the  earth  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  ocean ;  be- 
cause the  earth  overrunneth  the  water. — Bacon. 

3.  Overspread  ;  cover  all  over. 

Till  the  tears  she  shed, 
Like  envious  floods  o'erran  her  lovely  face, 
She  was  the  fairest  creature  in  the  world. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  SJirew, 

induction,  sc.  2. 

This  disposition  of  the  parts  of  the  earth,  shews 
us  the  footsteps  of  some  kind  of  ruin  which  hap- 
pened in  such  a  way,  that  at  the  same  time  a  general 
flood  of  waters  would  necessarily  overrun  the  whole 
earth.— T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

His  tears  defaced  the  surface  of  the  well, 
And  now  the  lovely  face  but  half  appears, 
O'errun  with  wrinkles  and  deform'd  with  tears. 

Addison. 

4.  Mischief  by  great  numbers  ;  pester. 

To  flatter  foolish  men  into  a  hope  of  life  where 
there  is  none,  is  much  the  same  with  betraying 
people  into  an  opinion,  that  they  are  in  a  virtuous 
and  happy  state,  when  they  are  overrun  with  pas- 
sion and  drowned  in  their  lusts.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Were  it  not  for  the  incessant  labours  of  this  in- 
dustrious animal,  Egypt  would  be  overrun  with 
crocodiles. — Addison. 

Such  provision  made,  that  a  country  should  not 
want  springs  as  were  convenient  for  it ;  "nor  be  over- 
run with  them,  and  afford  little  or  nothing  else; 
but  a  supply  every  where  suitable  to  the  necessities 
of  each  climate  and  region  of  the  globe.  —  Wood- 
ward, Essay  towards  a  Natural  History  of  the 
Earth. 

5.  Injure  by  treading  down. 

Cattle  in  inclosures  shall  always  have  fresh  pasture 
that  now  is  all  trampled  and  overrun.— Spenser. 

6.  In  Printing.     Change  the  disposition  of 
the  lines  and  words  in  correcting,  by  reason 
of  the  insertions. 

Overrun,   v.  n.     Overflow ;    be   more  than 
full. 

Though  you  have  left  me, 

Yet  still  my  soul  o'erruns  with  fondness  towards 

you.  Smith. 

Overrunner.  s.    One  who  roves  over  in  a, 
hostile  manner. 

Vandal  u'errunners,  Goths  in  literature, 
Ploughmen  that  would  Parnassus  new  manure. 

Lovelace,  Lucasta  Posthuma,  p.  83  :  1659. 
Overrunning:,  part.  adj.     Overspreading. 

With  an  overrunning  flood  he  will  make  an  utter 
end  of  the  place.— Nahum,  i.  8. 
Overrunning:,  verbal  abs.     Act  of  him  who 
outruns. 

We  may  outrun 

By  violent  swiftness,  that  which  we  run  at, 
And  lose  by  overrunning. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  i.  1. 

Oversea,  adj.     Foreign  ;  from  beyond  seas. 

Some  far  journeyed  gentlemen,  at  their  return 

home,  like  as  they  love  to  go  in  forrein  apparel,  so 

they  will  powder  their  talke  with  oversea  language. 

—  Wilson,  Arte  of  Rhetoriclc,  b.iii. :  1553. 
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Oversee,  v.  a. 

1.  Superintend ;  overlook. 

He  hud  charge  my  discipline  to  frame, 
And  tutors  nouriture  to  oversee.  Spenser. 

[She]  without  noise  will  oversee 
His  children  and  his  family. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Horace,  Epode  II.  65. 

2.  Overlook ;  pass  by  unheeded ;  omit. 

I  who  resolve  to  oversee 
No  lucky  opportunity, 
Will  go  to  counsel  to  advise. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  iii,  3,  567. 

Overseen,  part.     Mistaken ;  deceived. 

A  common  received  errour  is  never  utterly  over- 
thrown, till  such  times  as  we  go  from  signs  unto 
causes,  and  shew  some  manifest  root  or  fountain 
thereof  common  unto  all,  whereby  it  may  clearly 
appear  how  it  hath  come  to  pass  that  so  many  have 
been  overseen. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Such  overseers,  as  the  overseer  of  this  building, 
would  be  so  overseen  as  to  make  that  which  is  nar- 
rower, contain  that  which  is  larger. — Holy  day. 

They  rather  observed  what  he  had  done  and  suf- 
fered for  the  king  and  for  his  country,  without 
farther  enquiring  what  he  had  omitted  to  do,  or 
been  overseen  in  doing. — Lord  Clarendon,  History 
of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Overseer,  s. 

1.  One  who  overlooks  ;  superintendent. 

Jehiel  and  Azariah  were  overseers  unto  Cononiah. 
—2  Chronicles,  xxxi.  13. 

There  are  in  the  world  certain  voluntary  overseers 
of  all  books,  whose  censure  vyould  fall  sharp  on  us. 
— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

To  entertain  a  guest,  with  what  a  care 
Would  he  his  household  ornaments  prepare ; 
Harass  his  servants,  and  as  o'erseer  stand, 
To  keep  them  working  with  a  threatening  wand. 
Clean  all  my  plate,  he  cries. 

J.  Dryden,  jun.,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xiv.80. 

2.  Officer  who  has  the  care  of  the  parochial 
provision  for  the  poor. 

The  churchwardens  and  overseers  of  the  poor 
might  find  it  possible  to  discharge  their  duties, 
whereas  now  in  the  greater  outparishes  many  of  the 
poorer  parishioners,  through  neglect,  do  perish  for 
want  of  some  heedful  eye  to  overlook  thorn.  — 
Graunt,  Observations  on  the  Bills  of  Mortality. 
Overset,  v.  a. 

1.  Turn  bottom  upwards ;  throw  off  the  basis; 
subvert. 

The  tempests  met , 
The  sailors  master'd,  and  the  ship  o'erset.    Dryden. 

It  is  forced  through  the  hiatuses  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  with  such  vehemence,  that  it  puts  the  sea  . 
into  horrible  perturbation,  even  when  there  is  not 
the  least  breath  of  wind  ;  oversetting  ships  in  the 
harbours,  and  sinking  them. —  Woodward. 

Would  the  confederacy  exert  itself  as  much  to 
annoy  the  enemy  as  they  dp  for  their  defence,  we- 
might  bear  them  down  with  the  weight  of  our 
armies,  and  overset  the  whole  power  of  France. — 
Addison,  Present  State  of  the  War. 

2.  Throw  out  of  regularity. 

His  action  against  Catiline  ruined  the  consul, 
when  it  saved  the  city ;  for  it  so  swelled  his  soul,  that 
ever  afterwards  it  was  apt  to  be  overset  with  vanity. 
— Dryden. 

Oversetting:,    v.  n.      Upsetting ;  falling  off 
the  basis  ;  turning  upside  down. 

Part  of  the  weight  will  be  under  the  axle-tree, 
which  will  so  far  counterpoise  what  is  above  it,  that 
it  will  very  much  prevent  the  oversetting. — Mor- 
timer, Husbandry. 

Overs  nade.  v.  a.     Cover  with  anything  that 
causes  darkness. 

Dark  cloudy  death  o'ershades  his  beams  of  life, 
And  he  nor  sees  nor  hears  us. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  ii.  (i. 
No  great  and  mighty  subject  might  eclipse  or 
overshade  the  imperial  power. — Bacon. 
If  a  wood  of  leaves  o'ershade  the  tree, 
Such  and  so  barren  will  thy  harvest  be ; 
In  vain  the  hind  shall  vex  the  threshing-floor, 
For  empty  chaff  and  straw  will  be  thy  store. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,i.Z'!6. 
Should  we  mix  our  friendly  talk, 
O'ershaded  in  that  favourite  walk 
Which  thy  own  hand  had  whilom  planted, 
Both  pleased  with  all  we  thought  we  wanted. 

Prior,  A  Ima,  iii.  548. 
Overshadow,  v.  a. 
1.  Throw  a  shadow  over  anything. 

Weeds  choak  and  overshadow  the  corn,  and  bear 
it  down,  or  starve  and  deprive  it  of  nourishment.— 
Bacon. 

Death, 

Let  the  damps  of  thy  dull  breath 
Overshadow  even  the  shade, 
And  make  darkness  self  afraid.  CrasJuiw, 

Darkness  must  overshadow  all  his  bounds, 
Palpable  darkness,  and  blot  out  three  days. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  187- 
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2.  Shelter ;  protect ;  cover  with  superior  in- 
fluence. 

On  her  should  come 

The  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  Power  of  the  Highest 
O'ershadow  her.  Milton,  Paradise  Itegained,  i.  1.38. 
Used  adjectivally. 

My  overshadowing  spirit  and  might,  with  thee 

1  send  along :  ride  forth,  and  bid  the  deep 
Within  appointed  bounds. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  165. 

Overshadower.  s.    One  who  throws  a  shade 

over  anything. 

Your  nobility  in  a  right  distance  between  crown 
and  people ;  no  oppressors  of  the  people,  no  over- 
shudowers  of  the  crown. — Bacon,  Letter  to  the  Kiny, 

2  January,  1618,  Cabala,  p.  9. 
Overshoot,  v.  n.     Fly  beyond  the  mark. 

Often  it  drops,  or  overshoots,  by  the  dispropor- 
tions of  distance  or  application. — Collier,  Essays, 
On  Reason. 
Overshoot,  v.  a. 

1.  Shoot  beyond  the  mark. 

Every  inordinate  appetite  defeats  its  own  satis- 
faction, by  overshooting  the  mark  it  aims  at. — 
Archbishop  Tillotson. 

2.  Pass  swiftly  over. 

High-raised  on  fortune's  hill  new  Alps  he  spies, 
Overshoots  the  valley  which  beneath  him  lies. 
Forgets  the  depths  between,  and  travels  with  his 
eyes.  Ilarte. 

3.  Venture  too  far ;  assert  too  much:  (with 
the  reciprocal  pronoun). 

In  finding  fault  with  the  laws,  I  doubt  me  you 
shall  much  overshoot  yourself,  and  make  me  the 
more  dislike  your  other  dislikes  of  that  government. 
—Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Leave  it  to  themselves  to  consider  whether  they 
have  in  this  point  or  not  overshot  themselves ;  which 
is  quickly  done,  even  when  our  meaning  is  most  j 
sincere.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

For  any  thing  that  I  can  learn  of  them,  you  have  | 
overshot  yourself-  in  reckoning.— Archbishop  Whit-  \ 

,   gift- 
Oversight,  s. 

1.  Superintendence. 

They  gave  the  money,  being  told,  unto  them  that 
did  the  work,  that  had  the  oversight  of  the  house  of 
the  Lord. — 2  Kinr/s,  xli.  11. 

Feed  the  flock  of  God  which  is  among  you,  taking 
the  oversight  thereof  not  by  constraint,  but  wil- 
lingly.—! Peter,  v.  2. 

2.  Mistake ;  error. 

Amongst  so  many  huge  volumes,  as  the  infinite 
pains  of  St.  Augustine  have  brought  forth,  what 
one  has  gotten  greater  love,  commendation,  and 
honour,  than  the  book  wherein  he  carefully  owns 
liis  oversights,  and  sincerely  condemneth  them? — 
Hunker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  preface. 

Not  so  his  son,  he  mark'd  this  oversight, 
And  then  mistook  reverse  of  wrong  for  right. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iii.  197. 

It  was  somewhat  of  a  damping  circumstance  to 
find  the  room  full  of  smoke. . . .  They  had  already 
remedied  this  oversight,  however ;  and  propped  up 
the  window-sash  with  a  bundle  of  fire-wood  to 
keep  it  open ;  so  that  except  in  being  rather  inflam- 
matory to  the  eyes  and  choking  to  the  lungs,  the 
apartment  was  quite  comfortable.— Dickens,  Martin 
Chvzzlewit,  ch.  xiii. 

Harley  had  made  one  notable  oversight  in  that 
appeal  to  Beatrice's  better  and  gentler  nature 
which  he  intrusted  to  the  advocacy  of  Leonard. — 
Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  x.  ch.  xxii. 

Oversize,  v.  a.     Surpass  in  bulk. 

Those  bred  in  a  mountainous  country,  oversize 
those  that  dwell  on  low  levels.— Sandys,  Travels. 
Oversized,  adj.     [over  and  size,  a  compost 
with  which  masons  cover  walls.]  Plastered 
over. 

He  thus  o'ersized  with  coagulate  gore, 
Old  graiidsire  Priain  seeks. 

Sftakespear,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 
Overskip.  v.  a. 

1.  Pass  by  leaping. 

Presume  not,  ye  that  are  sheep,  to  make  your- 
selves guides  of  them  that  should  guide  you ;  neither 
suek  ye  to  overskip  the  fold,  which  they  about  you 
have  pitched. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

2.  Pass  over. 

Mark  if  to  get  them  she  o'erskip  the  rest ; 
Mark  if  she  read  them  twice,  or  kiss  the  name. 

Donne. 

3.  Escape. 

When  that  hour  o'erskipn  me  in  the  day, 
Wlit-rein  I  sigh  not,  Julia,  for  thy  sake- 
The  next  ensuing  hour  some  foul  miscnance 
Torment  me  1 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  2. 
Who  alone  suffers,  suffers  most  i'  the  mind ; 
But  then  the  mind  much  sufferance  does  o'erskip, 
When  grief  hath  mates  and  bearing  fellowship. 

Id.,  King  Lear,  iii.  6. 
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Overslip.  v.  a.  Pass  undone,  unnoticed,  or 
unused  ;  neglect. 

The  carelessness  of  the  justices  in  imposing  this 
rate,  or  the  negligence  of  the  constables  in  collect- 
ing it,  or  the  backwardness  of  the  inhabitants  in 
paying  the  same,  overslipped  the  time.— Carets, 
Survey  of  Cornwall. 

It  were  injurious  to  overslip  a  noble  act  in  the 
duke  during  this  employment,  which  I  must  cele- 
brate above  all  his  expences.— Sir  H.  Wotton. 
Overslow.  v.  a.  Render  slow ;  check  ;  curb. 
Means  .  . .  able  to  trash  or  overslow  this  furious 
driver. — Hammond,  Works,  iv.  563. 
Oversnow.  v.  a.     Cover  with  snow. 
For  never-resting  time  leads  summer  on 
To  hideous  winter,  and  confounds  him  there; 
Sap  check'd  with  frost,  and  lusty  leaves  quite  gone, 
Beauty  o'ersnow'd,  and  bareness  every  where. 

Shakespear,  Sonnets,  v. 
Used  metaphorically. 

These  I  wielded  while  my  bloom  was  warm. 
This  languished  frame  while  better  spirits  fed, 
Ere  age  unstrung  my  nerves,  or  time  o'ersnowed  my 
nead. 

Dryden,  Translation  oftlie  JEneid,  v.  551. 
Oversold,  part.     Sold  at  too  high  a  price. 

Life  with  ease  I  can  disclaim, 

And  think  it  oversold  to  purchase  fame.       Dryden. 
Oversoon.  adv.     Too  soon. 

The  lad  may  prove  well  enough,  if  he  oversoon 
think  not  too  well  of  himself,  and  will  bear  away 
that  he  heareth  of  his  elders. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Oversorrow.   v.  a.    Afflict  with  too  much 
sorrow. 

The  much  wronged  and  oversorrowed  state  of 
matrimony.— Milton,  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of 
Divorce,  preface. 

Overspeak.  v.  a.  Say  too  much  ;  express 
in  too  many  words :  (with  the  reciprocal 
pronoun). 

Describing  a  small  fly,  ...  he  extremely  over- 
worded  and  overspake  himself  in  his  expression  of 
it ;  as  if  he  had  spoken  of  the  Neinean  lion.— Hales, 
Golden  Eemains,  p.  229. 

Overspent,  part.  Wearied ;  harassed ;  fore- 
spent. 

Thestylis  wild  thyme  and  garlick  beats, 
For  harvest  hinds,  o'erspent  with  toil  and  heats. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  ii.  9. 
Overspread,  v.  a.    Cover  over;  fill;  scatter 
over. 

Whether  they  were  Spaniards,  Gauls,  Africans, 
Gothes,  or  some  other  which  did  overspread  all 
Christendom,  it  is  impossible  to  affirm.— Spenser. 

These  are  the  three  sons  of  Noah,  and  of  them 
was  the  whole  earth  overspread. — Genesis,  ix.  19. 

Darkness  Europe's  face  did  overspread, 
From  lazy  cells,  where  superstition  bred. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Progress  of  Learning. 

Not  a  deluge  that  only  over-run  some  particular 

region ;  but  that  overspread  the  face  of  the  whole 

earth  from  pole  to  pole,  and  from  east  to  west.— T. 

Burnet,  Tlieory  of  the  Earth. 

Overstand.  v.  a.  Stand  too  much  upon  con- 
ditions. 

Hers  they  shall  be  since  you  refuse  the  price; 
What  madman  would  o'erstand  his  market  twice? 
Dryden,  Translation  from  Theocritus, 

Amaryllis,  84. 

Overstare.  v.  n.     Stare  wildly. 
Overstaring-.  part.  adj.     Staring  wildly. 

Some  warlike  sign  must  be  used;  either  a  slovenly 
buskin,  or  an  overstaring  frounced  head. — Ascham. 
Overstep,  v.  a.     Step  beyond ;  exceed. 

Suit  the  action  to  the  word,  the  word  to  the  action  ; 
with  this  special  observance  that  you  o'erstep  not 
the  modesty  of  nature.— Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 
Overstock,  v.  a.     Fill  too  full;  crowd. 

Had  the  world  been  eternal,  it  must  long  ere  this 
have  been  overstocked,  and  become  too  narrow  for 
the  inhabitants.— Bishop  Wilkins. 

If  raillery  had  entered  the  old  Roman  coins,  we 
should  have  been  overstocked  with  medals  of  this 
nature. — Addison. 

Some  bishop,  not  overstocked  with  relations,  or 
attached  to  favourites,  bestows  some  inconsiderable 
benefice.— Swift. 

Since  we  are  so  bent  upon  enlarging  our  flocks,  it 
may  be  worth  enquiring  what  we  shall  do  with  our 
wool,  in  case  Barnstaple  should  be  ever  overstocked. 
— Id. 

Overstore.  v.  a.     Store  with  too  much. 

Fishes  are  more  numerous  than  beasts  or  birds,  as 
appears  by  their  numerous  spawn  ;  and  if  all  these 
should  come  to  maturity,  even  the  ofiean  itself  would 
have  been  long  since  overstored  with  fish.— Sir  M. 
Hale,  Origination  of  Mankind. 

Overstrain,  v.  n.     Make  too  violent  efforts. 
Crassus  lost  himself,  his  equipage,  and  his  army, 
by  overstraining  for  the  Parthiau  gold.— Collier. 
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He  wished  all  painters  would  imprint  this  lesson 
deeply  in  their  memory,  that  with  overstraining 
and  earnestness  of  finishing  their  pieces,  they  often 
did  them  more  harm  than  good.— Dryden,  Transla- 
tion of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

Overstrain,  v.  a.     Stretch  too  far. 

Confessors  were  apt  to  overstrain  their  privileges, 
in  which  St.  Cyprian  made  a  notable  stand  against 
them.— Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

Over  strew.  ».  a.     Spread  over. 

The  bottom  poison,  and  the  top  o'erstrawed 
With  sweets.  Shakeapear,  Venus  and  Adonis. 

With  all  which  several  medicines  the  body  of  the 
earth  is  so  every  where  replenished,  yea  and  the 
surface  of  it  so  every  where  overstrewed  —  Fatherly, 
Atheomastix, p.  254. 

Overstrike.  v.  a.     Strike  beyond. 

For  as  he  in  his  rage  him  overstrooke, 
He,  ere  he  could  his  weapon  backe  repair, 
His  side  all  bare  and  naked  overtooke. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Oversway.  v.  a.     Overrule  ;  bear  down. 

When  they  are  the  major  part  of  a  general  as- 
sembly, then  their  voices  being  more  in  number, 
must  oversway  their  judgements  who  are  fewer.— 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
Great  command  o'ersways  the  order. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  v.  1. 

Some  great  and  'powerful  nations  oversway  the 
rest.— Heylin. 

Overs-well,  v.  a.    Rise  above. 

Fill  Lucius,  till  the  wine  o'erswell  the  cup ; 
I  cannot  drink  too  much  of  Brutus'  love. 

Sliakespear,  Julius  Ccesar,  iv.  3. 
When  his  banks  the  prince  of  rivers,  Po, 
Doth  overswell,  he  breaks  with  hideous  fall. 

Fairfax. 

Overt,    adj.     [Fr.  ouvert.~\      Open;  public; 
apparent. 

To  vouch  this  is  no  proof, 
Without  more  certain  and  more  overt  test, 
Than  these  thin  habits  and  poor  likelihoods. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  i.  3. 

Overt  and  apparent  virtues  bring  forth  praise; 
but  there  be  secret  and  hidden  virtues  that  bring 
forth  fortune ;  certain  deliveries  of  a  man's  self.— 
Bacon. 

The  design  of  their  destruction  may  have  been 
projected  in  the  dark ;  but  when  all  was  ripe,  their 
enemies  proceeded  to  so  many  overt  acts  in  the  face 
of  the  nation,  that  it  was  obvious  to  the  meanest  — 
Swift. 

Overtake.  V.  a. 

\ .  Catch  anything  by  pursuit ;  come  up  to 
something  going  before. 

We  durst  not  continue  longer  so  near  her  confines, 
lest  her  plagues  might  suddenly  overtake  us  before 
we  did  cease  to  be  partakers  with  her  sins. — Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

The  enemy  said,  I  will  pursue,  I  will  overtake,  I 
will  divide  the  spoil.— Exodus,  xv.  9. 

If  I  had  given  you  this  at  overnight, 
She  might  have  been  o'ertaken ;  and  yet  she  writes 
Pursuit  would  be  but  vain. 

Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  iii.  4. 

I  shall  see 
The  winged  vengeance  overtake  such  children. 

Id.,  King  Lear,  iii.  7. 
My  soul,  more  earnestly  released, 
Will  outstrip  hers,  as  bullets  flown  before 
A  later  bullet  may  o'ertake,  the  powder  being  more. 

Donne. 

To  thy  wishes  move  a  speedy  pace, 
Or  death  will  soon  o'ertake  thee  in  the  chase. 

Dryden. 

How  must  he  tremble  for  fear  vengeance  should 
o'ertake  him,  before  he  has  made  his  peace  with 
God !— Rogers. 

2.  Take  by  surprise. 

If  a  man  be  overtaken  in  a  fault,  ye  which  are 
spiritual  restore  such  an  one  in  the  spirit  of  meek- 
ness.— Galatians,  vi.  1. 

If  it  fall  out,  that  through  infirmity  we  be  over- 
taken by  any  temptation,  we  must  labour  to  rise 
again,  and  turn  from  one  sin  to  God  by  new  and 
speedy  repentance.— Perkins. 
Overtask.  v.  a.      Burthen  with  too  heavy 
duties  or  injunctions. 

To  find  out  that,  good  shepherd,  I  suppose, 
In  such  a  scant  allowance  of  star-light, 
Would  overtask  the  best  land-pilot's  art. 
Without  the  sure  guess  of  well-practised  Tfeet. 

Milton,  Comus,  307. 

That  office  is  peformed  by  the  parts  with  difficulty 
because  they  were  overtasked.— Harvey,  Discourse 
on  Consumptions. 

(See,  also,  under  Over  watch.) 
O  vertedious.  adj.     Too  slow ;  too  tedious. 

There  is  a  little  suspicion,  a  little  imputation,  laid 
upon  overtedious  and  dilatory  counsels.—  Donne 
Devotions,  p.  520 :  1624. 

Overthrow,  v.  a.  pret.  overthrew ;  part,  over- 
thrown, 
1.  Turn  upside  down. 
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Pittacus  was  a  wise  and  valiant  man,  but  his  wife 
overthrew  the  table  when  he  had  invited  his  friends. 
— Jeremy  Taylor. 

2.  Throw  down. 

The  overthrown  he  raised,  and  as  a  herd 
Drove  them  before  him. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  856. 

3.  Ruin  ;  demolish. 

When  the  walls  of  Thebes  he  overthrew, 
His  fatal  hand  my  royal  father  slew. 

Dry  den,  Last  Parting  of  Hector  and 
Andromache,  64. 

4.  Defeat;  conquer;  vanish. 

Our  endeavour  is  not  so  much  to  overthrow  them 
with  whom  we  contend,  as  to  yield  them  reasonable 
causes. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

To  Sujah  next  our  conquering  army  drew, 
Him  they  surprised,  and  easily  o'erthrew. 

Dry  den,  Aurengzebe,  i.  1. 

5.  Destroy ;    subvert ;    mischief ;    bring   to 
nothing. 

She  found  means  to  have  us  accused  to  the  king, 
as  though  we  went  about  some  practice  to  overthrow 
him  in  his  own  estate.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Thou  walkest  in  peril  of  thy  overthrowing. — EC- 
ctesiasticus,  xiii.  13. 

God  overthroweth  the  wicked  for  their  wicked- 
ness.—Proverbs,  xxi.  12. 

Here's  Glo'ster, 

O'ercharging  your  free  purses  with  large  fines, 
That  seeks  to' 'overthrow  religion. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  i.  3. 
O  loss  of  one  in  heav'n,  to  judge  of  wise, 
Since  Satan  fell,  whom  folly  overthrew. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  904. 
Overthrow,  s. 

1.  State  of  being  turned  upside  down. 

2.  Ruin  ;  destruction. 

Of  those  Christian  oratories  the  overthrow  and 
ruin  is  desired,  not  by  infidels,  pagans,  or  Turks, 
but  by  a  special  refined  sect  of  Christian  believers. 
— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

They  return  again  into  Florida,  to  the  murther 
and  overthrow  of  their  own  countrymen. — Abbot. 

I  serve  my  mortal  foe, 
The  man  who  caused  my  country's  overthrow. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  ii.  98. 

3.  Defeat;  discomfiture. 

From  without  came  to  mine  eyes  the  blow, 

\V  hereto  mine  inward  thoughts  did  faintly  yield ; 
Both  these  conspired  poor  reason's  overthrow; 
False  in  myself,  thus  have  1  lost  the  field. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Quiet  soul,  depart ; 
For  I  have  seen  our  enemies'  overthrow. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iii.  2. 
From  these  divers  Scots  feared  more  harm  by  vic- 
tory than  they  found  among  their  enemies  by  their 
overthrow. — Sir  J.  Hayward. 

Poor  Hannibal  is  inaul'd, 

The  theme  is  given,  and  straight  the  council's  call'd, 
Whether  he  should  to  Rome  directly  go, 
To  reap  the  fruit  of  the  dire  overthrow. 

C.  Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  vii.  214. 

4.  Degradation. 

His  overthrow  heap'd  happiness  upon  him ; 
For  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  felt  himself, 
And  found  the  blessedness  of  being  little. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iv.  2. 
Overthwart.  adj. 

1.  Opposite  ;  being  over  against. 

We  whisper,  for  fear  our  overthwart  neighbours 
should  hear  us  cry  Liberty,  and  betray  us  to  the 
government.— Dryden,  Cleomenes,  v.  2. 

2.  Crossing  anything  perpendicularly. 

3.  Perverse ;  adverse ;  contradictious  ;  cross. 

Alas,  what  ayle  you  to  be  so  overthwart  7 

Skelton,  Poems,  p.  18. 

Two  or  three  acts  disposed  them  to  cross  and 
oppose  any  proposition;  and  that  overthwart  hu- 
mour was  discovered  to  rule  in  the  breasts  of  many. 
— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  tfie  Grand  Rebellion. 

Overthwart.  *.  Adverse  circumstance.   Ob- 
solete. 

A  heart,  well  stay'd,  in  overthwartes  deep 
Hopeth  amend*,. 

Lord  Surrey,  Songs  and  Sonnets. 

Overthwart.  prep.     Across  :  (as,   '  He  laid 
a  plank  overthwart  the  brook'). 

Overthwart.  v.  a.     Oppose. 

All  the  practice  of  the  church  rashly  they  break 
and  overthwart. — Stapleton,  Fortresee  of  the  Faith, 
which  Protestants  call  Papistry,  fol.  127 ;  1565. 

Overthwartly.  adv. 

1.  Across;  transversely. 

The  brawn  of  the  thigh  shall  appear,  by  'drawing 
small  hair  strokes  from  the  hip  to  the  knee,  sha- 
dowed again  overthwart. — Peacham,  On  Drawing. 

2.  Pervicaciously ;  perversely. 
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Overthwartness.  s. 

1.  Posture  across. 

2.  Pervicacity ;  perverseness. 

_  My  younger  sister  indeed  might  have  been  mar- 
ried to  a  far  greater  fortune,  had  not  the  over- 
thwartness  of  s6me  neighbours  interrupted  it.— 
Lord  Herbert,  Life,  p.  53. 

Overtire.  v.  a.     Subdue  with  fatigue. 

He  his  guide  requested 
As  overtired  to  let  him  lean  awhile 
With  both  his  arms  on  those  two  massy  pillars. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  1631. 

Overtitle.  v.  a.     Give  too  high  a  title  to. 

Overtitting  his  own  quarrels  to  be  God's  cause. — 
Fuller,  Holy  War,  p.  250. 
Overtly,  adv.     Openly. 

Good  men  are  never  overtly  despised,  but  that 
they  are  first  calumniated. — Dean  Young,  Sermons, 
ii.  389. 

Overtook,  pret.  and  pass.  part,  of  overtake. 
Overtop,  v.  a. 

1.  Rise  above  ;  raise  the  head  above. 

Pile  your  dust  upon  the  quick  and  dead, 
T"  o'ertop  old  Pelion  or  the  skyish  head 
Of  blue  Olympus.  Shakespear,  Hamlet,  v.  1. 

In  the  dance  the  graceful  goddess  leads 
The  quire  of  nymphs,  and  overtops  their  heads. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  i.  701. 

2.  Excel ;  surpass. 

Who  ever  yet 

Have  stood  to  charity,  and  display'd  the  effects 
Of  disposition  gentle,  and  of  wisdom 
O'ertopping  woman's  power. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  4. 
As  far  as  the  soul  o'ertops  the  body,  so  far  its 
pains,  or  rather  mournful  sensations,  exceed  those 
of  the  carcase. — Harvey. 

3.  Obscure  ;  make  of  less  importance  by  su- 
perior excellence. 

Whereas  he  had  been  heretofore  an  arbiter  of 
Europe,  he  should  now  grow  less,  and  be  overtopped 
by  so  great  a  conjunction.— Bacon,  History  of  the 
Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

If  one  whom  you  love, 
Had  champion  kill'd.  or  trophy  won, 
Rather  than  thus  be  overtopt, 
Would  you  not  wish  his  laurels  cropt  ?  Swift. 

Overtower.  v.  n.     Soar  too  high :  (used  ad- 
jectivally in  the  extract). 

This  miscarriage  came  very  seasonably  to  abate 
their  overtowering  conceits  of  him. — Fuller,  Holy 
War,  p.  83. 

Overtrip.  v.  a.  Trip  over ;  walk  lightly  over. 

In  such  a  night, 

Did  Thisbe  fearfully  o'ertrip  the  dew, 
And  saw  the  lion's  shadow  ere  himself, 
And  ran  dismay'd  away. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 

Overtrust.  v.  a.     Place  too  much  reliance 
on. 

Some  there  are  that  do  so  overtrust  their  leaders' 
eyes,  that  they  care  not  to  see  with  their  own. — 
Bishop  Hall,  Cases  of  Conscience,  iii.  9. 

Overture.    «.      [Fr.   ouverture.']     Opening ; 
aperture ;  open  place. 

The  wasteful  hills  unto  his  threat 
Is  a  plaine  overture. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar,  July. 

In  the  center  of  the  earth  there  is  nothing  but 
perfect  darkness :  nearer  the  upper  region  of  that 
great  body,  where  any  overture  is  made,  there  is  a 
kind  of  imperfect  twilight.— liishop  Hall,  Remains, 
p.  36. 

The  foundations,  the  walls,  the  apertions  or  over- 
tures.— Sir  H.  Wotton,  Elements  of  Architecture. 

Under  its  base  there  is  an  overture, 
Which  summer  weeds  do  render  so  obscure, 
The  careless  traveller  may  pass,  and  ne'er 
Discover.  Cotton,  Wonders  of  the  Peak. 

2.  Opening ;  disclosure  ;  discovery. 

I  wish 

You  had  only  in  your  silent  judgement  try'd  it,  . 
Without  more  overture. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  1. 

3.  Proposal ;  something  offered  to  considera- 
tion. 

Mac  Murugh  moved  Henry  to  invade  Ireland,  and 
made  an  overture  unto  him  for  obtaining  of  the 
sovereign  lordship  thereof. — Sir  J.  Davies,  Discourse 
on  the  'State  of  Ireland. 

All  these  fair  overtures,  made  by  men  well  es- 
teemed for  honest  dealing,  could  not  take  place. — 
Sir  J.  Hayward. 

We  with  open  breast 
Stand  ready  to  receive  them,  if  they  like 
Our  overture,  and  turn  not  back  perverse. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  5''0. 

Withstand  the  overtures  of  ill,  and  be  intent  and 
serious  in  good.— Bishop  Fell. 
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The  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  abhorred  the  war, 
promoted  all  overtures  towards  accommodation  with 
great  importunity.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of 
the  Grand  Rebellion. 

If  a  convenient  supply  offers  itself  to  be  seized  by 
force  or  gained  by  fraud,  human  nature  persuades 
us  to  hearken  to  the  inviting  overture.— Rogers. 

Suppose  five  hundred  men  proposing,  debating, 
and  voting  according  to  their  own  little  or  much 
reason,  abundance  of  indigested  and  abortive,  many 
pernicious  and  foolish  overtures  would  arise. — Swift, 
4.  Musical  composition  played  at  the  begin- 
ning of  an  oratorio,  concert,  or  opera. 

The  overture  disposes  the  mind  to  that  mood, 
which  fits  it  for  the  opening  of  the  piece. — A.  Smith, 
On  the  Imitative  Arts,  pt.ii. 

Before  the  opening  of  the  overture,  it  [the  organ] 
gives  that  pitch-note  in  full,  which  always  leads  me 
to  expect  a  succession  of  more  solemn  sounds  than 
in  reality  succeed  it.— Mason,  Essays  historical  and 
critical  on  Church  Musick,  p.  81. 
Overturn,  v.  a. 

1.  Throw   down;    topple    down;    subvert; 
ruin. 

He  who  is  wise  in  heart  and  mighty  in  strength 
. . .  which  removeth  the  mountains  and  they  know 
not,  and  overturneth  them  in  his  anger. — Job,  ix.  5. 
Lord  should  the  sun,  the  clouds,  the  wind, 

The  air,  and  seasons  be 
To  us  so  froward  and  unkind 

As  we  are  false  to  thee ; 
All  'fruits  would  quite  away  be  burned, 

Or  lie  in  water  drowned, 
Or  blasted  be,  or  overturned, 

Or  chilled  on  the  ground. 

Wither,  Thanksgiving  for  seasonable  Weather, 

These  will  sometimes  overturn  and  sometimes 
swallow  up  towns,  and  make  a  general  confusion  iu 
nature.— T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

This  he  obviates,  by  saying  we  see  all  the  ideas  in 
God ;  which  is  an  answer  to  this  objection,  but  such 
an  one  as  overturns  his  whole  hypothesis,  and  ren- 
ders it  useless  and  as  unintelligible  as  any  of  those 
he  has  laid  aside. — Locke. 

If  we  will  not  encourage  publick  works  of  benefi- 
cence till  we  are  secure  that  no  storm  shall  wer* 
turn  what  we  help  to  build,  there  is  110  room  left 
for  charity. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

A  monument  of  deathless  fame, 
A  woman's  hand  o'erturns.  Howe. 

2.  Overpower;  conquer. 

Pain  is  perfect  misery,  the  worst 
Of  evils,  excessive,  overturns 

All  patience.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  462. 

Overturn,  s.     State  of  being  turned  upside 
down  ;  overthrow. 

No  awkward  overturns  of  glasses,  plates,  and  salt- 
cellars.— Lord  Chesterfield,  Letters. 

Overturnable.  adj.     Capable  of  being  over- 
turned. 

Sir  W.  Petty  gave  an  account  of  a  commodious 
land  carriage  he  had  lately  contrived, . . .  tar  more 
secure  than  any  coach  ;  not  being  overturnable  by 
any  height,  on  which  the  wheels  can  possibly  move. 
— History  of  the  Royal  Society,  iv.  323. 
Overturner.  s.  Subverter. 

I  have  brought  before  you  a  robber  of  the  publick 
treasure,  an  overturned  of  law  and  justice,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  Sicilian  province. — Swift. 
Overtwine.  v.  a.    Enwreathe ;  entwine  over. 

Or  golden  spears 
With  tyrant-quelling  myrtle  overtwined. 

Shelley,  Prometheus  Unbound. 
Overvalue,  v.  a.     Rate  at  too  high  a  price. 

We  have  just  cause  to  stand  in  some  fear,  lest  by 
thus  overvaluing  their  sermons  they  make  the  price 
and  estimation  of  Scripture,  otherwise  notified,  to 
fall. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

To  overvalue  human  power  is  likewise  an  argu- 
ment of  human  weakness.— Holy  Jay. 
Overveil.  v.  a.     Cover. 

The  day  begins  to  break,  and  night  is  fled ; 
Whose  pitchy  mantle  overveil'd  the  earth. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  ii.  2. 
Thou  mak'st  the  night  to  overveil  the  day ; 

Then  savage  beasts  creep  from  the  silent  wood: 
Then  lions'  whelps  lie  roaring  for  their  prey, 
And  at  thy  powerful  hand  demand  their  food. 

Sir  JI.  Wotton,  Psalms,  civ.  Remains,  p.  388 
Overvote.    v.  a.     Conquer  by   plurality  of 
votes. 

The  lords  and  commons  might  be  content  to  be 
overrated  by  the  major  part  of  both  houses,  when 
they  had  used  each  their  own  freedom.  —  Eikon 
Basilike. 

Ovcrwatch.   v.  n.     Subdue  with  long  want 
of  rest. 

Morpheus  is  dispatch'd ; 
Which  done,  the  lazy  monarch,  overwatch'd, 
Down  from  his  propping  elbow  drops  his  head, 
Dissolved  in  sleep,  and  shrinks  within  his  bed. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  House 
of  Sleep. 
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Brit  no  sueh  deceptions  were  practised  by  Bar- 
bara Yellmvlcy.  Slu1  w;is  up  early,  and  down  late. 
ami  seemed,  to  her  over  tea  tcht-d  and  overtasked 
maidens,  to  be  as  wakerife  as  the  cat  herself.— Sir 
W.  Scott.  Pirate,  ch.  iv. 

Overwatched,    adj.     Tired  with  too  much 
watching. 

While  the  dog  hunted  in  the  river,  he  had  with- 
drawn liiiiise.lf  to  pacify  with  sleep  his  overwatched 
eyes.— Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  b.  ii. 
Overweak.  adj.     Too  weak  ;  top  feeble. 

Paternal  persuasions,  after  mankind  beean  to 
foriret  the  original  giver  of  life,  became  in  all  over- 
ir:-itk  to  resist  the  first  inclination  of  evil;  or  after, 
when  it  became  habitual,  to  constrain  it — Sir  W. 
Raleigh,  History  of  the  World, 

Overweary,  v.  a.     Subdue  with  fatigue. 

Miirht  not  Palinurus  fall  asleep  and  drop  into  the 
sea,  having  been  overwearied  with  watching? — 
DrydcH. 

"Within  the  orb  itself, 
Pillowed  upon  its  alabaster  arms, 
Like  to  a  child  o'enuearied  with  sweet  toil, 
On  its  o\yn  folded  win«;s  and  wavy  hair 
The  Spirit  of  the  Eartb  is  laid  asleep. 

Stuittey,  PrometJieiis  Unbound. 

Overweather.   v.  a.     Batter  by  violence  of 
weather. 

How  like  a  younker  or  a  prodigal, 
The  skarfed  bark  puts  from  her  native  bay, 
Hugft'd  and  embraced  by  the  strumpet  wind! 
How  like  the  prodigal  doth  she  return, 
With  over  weather' d  ribs  and  ragged  sails, 
Lean,  rent,  and  beggar'd  by  the  strumpet  wind  ! 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  6. 

Overween.   v.  n.     Think  too  highly ;   think 

with  arrogance. 

'Kooverteeen  [is]  to  reach  beyond  the  truth  of  any 
thing  in  thought ;  especially  in  the  opinion  of  a 
man's  self. — Hanmer. 

My  master  hath  sent  for  me,  to  whose  feeling  sor- 
rows I  might  be  some  allay,  or  I  o'erween  to  think 
so. — Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  1. 

5Iy  eye's  too  quick,  my  heart  o'erweens  too  much, 
Unless  iny  hand  and  strength  could  equal  them. 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  HI.  iii.  2. 
They  that  oyerween, 

And  at  thy  growing  virtues  fret  their  spleen, 
No  anger  find  in  thee.  Milton,  Sonnets,  ix.  6. 

Overweening-,  part.  adj.     Arrogant. 

Oft  have  I  seen  a  hot  o'erweening  cur 
Run  back  and  bite  because  he  was  withheld. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  v.  1. 

Lash  hence  these  overweening  rags  of  France, 
These  famish'd  beggars,  weary  of  their  lives. 

Id.,  Richard  III.  v.  3. 

No  man  is  so  bold,  rash,  and  overweening  of  his 
own  works  as  an  ill  painter  and  a  bad  poet. — Dryden. 

Enthusiasm,  though  founded  neither  on  reason 
nor  revelation,  but  rising  from  the  conceits  of  a 
warmed  or  overweening  brain,  works  more  power-  \ 
fully  on  the  persuasions  and  actions  of  men  than  i 
either  or  both  together.— Locke. 

Now  enters  overweening  pride, 
And  scandal  ever  gaping  wide. 

Swift,  Journal  of  a  Modern  Lady. 

'  Stay— hold— stop,  Vaughan  ! '  said  Norna;  '  I  am 
not  yet  overcome — prove  but  to  me  the  truth  of 
what  you  say,  I  would,  find  help,  if  I  should  evoke 
hell!— Hut  prove  your  words,  else  believe  them  I 
cannot.'  'Thou  help?  wretched,  overweening  wo- 
man !'— Sir  W.  Scott,  The  Pirate,  ch.  xli. 

Overweening',  verbal  als.     Arrogance. 
Take  heed  of  overweening,  and  compare 

Thy  peacock's  feet  with  thy  gay  peacock's  train 
Study  the  best  and  highest  things  that  are, 
But  of  thyself  an  humble  thought  retain. 

Sir  J.  Dailies. 
Satan  might  have  learnt 
Less  overweening,  since  he  fail'd  in  Job, 
Whose  constant  perseverance  overcame 
Whate'er  his  cruel  malice  could  invent. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  i.  147. 
Men  of  fair  minds  and  not  given  up  to  the  over- 
weening of  self-flattery,  are  frequently  guilty  of  it : 
and,  in  many  cases,  one  with  amazement  hears  the 
urguings,  and  is  astonished  at  the  obstinacy,  of  a 
worthy  man  whoyields  not  to  the  evidence  of  reason. 
—Locke. 

Overweeningly.  adv.  In  an  overweening 
manner;  with  too  much  arrogance;  with 
too  high  an  opinion. 

Till  he  himself  had  been  infallible,  like  him  whose 
peculiar  words  he  Overweeningly  assumes.— Milton, 
Siconoclastes,  ch.  xxvi. 
Overweigh.  ?>.  a.     Preponderate. 

Sharp  and  subtile  discourses  of  wit  procure  many 
times  very  great  applause,  but  being  laid  in  the 
balance  with  that  which  the  habit  of  sound  expe- 
rience di-livereth,  they  are  oi-erweighed— Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  1'olity. 

.My  unsoil'd  name,  the  austereness  of  my  life, 
Will  so  your  accusation  overweiyli, 
That  you  shall  stifle  in  your  own  report. 

tihaketpear,  Measure  Jar  Measure,  ii.  4. 
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Overweight,  a.     Preponderance. 

Sinking  into  water  is  but  an  overweight  of  the 
body,  in  respect  of  the  water.— Bacon,  Natural  am. 
Experimental  llisiory. 
Overwhelm,  v.  a. 

1.  Crush  underneath  something  violent  and 
weighty. 

Back  do  I  toss  these  treasons  to  thy  head, 
With  the  hell  hated  lie  o'erwhelm  thv  heart. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  v.  3. 
What  age  is  this,  where  honest  men, 

Placed  at  the  helm, 
A  sea  of  some  foul  mouth  or  pen, 
Shall  overwhelm'!  B.Jonson. 

How  trifling  an  apprehension  is  the  shame  of 
being  laughed  at  by  fools,  when  compared  with  that 
everlasting  shame  and  astonishment  which  shall 
overwhelm  the  sinner,  when  he  shall  appear  before 
the  tribunal  of  Christ! — Rogers. 
Blind  they  rejoice,  though  now,  even  now  they 

fall; 

Death  hastes  amain ;  one  hour  o'erwhelms  them  all. 

Pope. 

2.  Overlook  gloomily. 

Let  the  brow  o'erwhelm  it, 
As  fearfully  as  doth  a  galled  rock 
O'erhang  and  jutty  his  confounded  base. 

Shakespear,  Henry  F.  iii.  1. 
Used  adjectivally. 

An  apothecary  late  I  noted, 
In  tatter'd  weeds  with  overwhelming  brows, 
Culling  of  simples. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  1. 

3.  Put  over. 

Then  I  overwhelm  a  broader  pipe  about  the  first. 
— Dr.  Papin,  History  of  the  Royal  Society,  iv.  288. 

Overwhelm.  s.     Act  of  overwhelming. 

An  ovenohelm 
Of  wonderful  on  man's  astonish'd  sight. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  ix. 

Overwhelmingly,  adv.  In  an  overwhelming 
manner. 

Men  should  not  tolerate  themselves  one  minute 
in  any  known  sin,  nor  impertinently  betray  their 
souls  to  ruin  for  that  which  they  call  light  and 
trivial ;  which  is  so  indeed  in  respect  of  the  acquest, 
but  overwhelmingly  ponderous  in  regard  of  the 
pernicious  consequents. — Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of 
Christian  Piety. 

Overwing.  v.  a.     Outreach  the  wing  of  an 
army ;  outflank.     Rare. 

Agricola,  doubting  to  be  overwinged,  stretches 
out  his  front,  though  somewhat  of  the  thinnest. — 
Milton,  History  of  England,  b.  ii. 

Overwise.  adj.     Wise  to  affectation. 

Be  not  righteous  overmuch;  neither  make  thy- 
self ovcrwise;  why  shouldest  thou  destroy  thyself  ? 
— Ecclesiastes,  vii.  16. 

Overwiseness.  s.     Attribute   suggested   by 
Overwise;  pretended  wisdom;  'science 
falsely  so  called.' 
Tell  wit  how  much  it  wrangles 
In  tickle  points  of  nicenessej 
Tell  wisedome,  she  entangles 
Herselfe  in  overwisenesse : 
And  if  they  do  reply, 
Straight  give  them  both  the  lye. 

The  Soul's  Errand,  Sung  in  Percy's  Reliques, 

b.  iii.  song  iv. 

Overword.  v.  a.   Say  too  much.  See  Over- 
speak. 

Overwork.   V.  a.      Tire. 

It  is  such  a  pleasure  as  can  never  cloy,  or  over- 
work the  mind.— South,  Sermons. 


Overworn,  part.  WTorn  out ;  subdued  by 
toil. 

With  watching  overworn,  with  cares  opprest, 
Unhappy  I  had  laid  me  down  to  rest.  Dryden. 

Overwrestle.  v.  a.     Subdue  by  wrestling. 

Life  recover'd  had  the  raine, 
And  overwrestled  his  strong  enemy. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  7,  24. 

Overwrought.  [This  is  both  a  true  parti- 
ciple and  a  participial  adjective ;  inasmuch 
as  we  can  say  '  his  brain  was  overwrought,'' 
and  'an  overwrought  brain.'  It  simply 
means  overworked.  At  the  same  time,  its 
etymological  connection  with  its  verb  is  so 
disguised  that  it  passes  for  an  independent 
word.  The  relation,  however,  is  simple. 
The  k  in  work  has  become  gh,  a  combina- 
tion which,  though  now  silent,  was,  in 
Anglo-Saxon,  a  guttural  g.  The  r,  more- 
over, and  the  vowel  which  follows  it,  have 
been  transposed.  Yet  the  verb  from  which 
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it  could  be  regularly  derived  is  one  which 
can  scarcely  be  reconstructed.  Over- 
reach (compare  teach  and  taught)  and 
thought  (compare  think  and  thought)  only 
help  us  toward  an  approximation  of  the 
exact  original  form.  In  Anglo-Saxon  the 
forms  (which,  by  the  bye,  help  us  no  more 
than  those  of  the  present  English)  are, 
wyrcan  for  the  infinitive,  wohrte,  for  the 
preterite,  and  geworht  for  the  participle. 
Wright,  by  the  same  transposition,  is 
worker.]  Overworked. 

a.  In  the  way  of  excess  of  labour,  care,  or 
diligence,  bestowed  on  any  object. 

Apelles  said  of  Protogenes,  that  he  knew  not 
when  to  give  over.  A  work  may  be  overwrought 
as  well  as  underwrought :  too  much  labour  often 
takes  away  the  spirit,  by  adding  to  the  polishinir ; 
so  that  there  remains  nothing  but  a  dull  correct- 
ness, a  piece  without  any  considerable  faults,  but 
with  few  beauties.— Dryden,  Translation  of  Du- 
fresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

b.  In  the  way  of  exercise ;  producing  fa- 
tigue and  exhaustion. 

Strange,  that  the  mind,  when  fraught 
With  a  passion  so  intense 
One  would  think  that  it  well 
Might  drown  all  life  in  the  eye- 
That  it  should,  by  being  so  overwrought, 
Suddenly  strike  on  a  sharper  sense 
For  a  shell,  or  a  flower,  little  things 
Which  else  would  have  been  passed  by. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  xxiii.  8. 

c.  In  the  way  of  being  covered  with  work. 

Of  Gothick  structure  was  the  northern  side, 
O'erwrought  with  ornaments  of  barbarous  pride. 

Pope,  Temple  of  Fame. 

For  a  further  notice,  see  Wrought. 
Overyeared.  adj.     Too  old.    Rare. 
Among  them  dwelt 
A  maid,  whose  fruit  was  ripe,  not  overyeared. 

Fairfax. 

Overzealed.  adj.    Ruled  by  too  much  zeal. 
Rare. 

Thus  was  this  good  king's  judgement  overzealed. 
—Fuller,  Holy  War,  p.  214. 
Overzealous.  adj.     Too  zealous. 

It  is  not  of  such  weighty  necessity  to  determine 
one  way  or  the  other,  as  some,  overzealous  for  or 
against  the  immateriality  of  the  soul,  have  been  for- 
f     ward  to  make  the  world  believe.— Locke. 

Oviduct.  s.    Passage  for  the  egg  from  the 
ovary. 

Its  [the  torpedo's]  ovarium  is  near  the  liver  and 
double  oviduct  and  womb,  wherein  the  young  ones 
swim  free,  and  have  no  communication  with  the 
womb. — History  of  the  Royal  Society,  iii.  498. 

(See  also  under  Ovoid.) 

Oviform,  adj.     Having  the  shape  of  an  egg. 
This  notion  of  the  mundane  egg,  or  that  the  world 
was  oviform,  hath  been  the  sense  and  language  of 
all  antiquity.— T.  Burntt,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 
Ovine,  adj.   [Lat.  ovinus  =  connected  with, 
relating  to,  (pvis)  a  sheep.]    Chiefly  used 
in   Zoology.     Having  the  character  of  a 
sheep  (i.e.  as  the  goat  and  other  animals, 
in  the  way  of  classification). 

It  is  a  fact  of  a  singular  nature,  that  as  far  as 
geological   observations  have  extended  over  fossil 
organic  remains,  among  the  multitude  of  extinct 
and  existing  genera  and  species  of  mamraiferous  ani- 
mals which  the  exercised  eye  of  comparative  ana- 
tomists have  detected,  no  portions  of  caprine  or 
ovine  races  have  yet  been  satisfactorily  authenti- 
cated ;  yet  in  a  wild  state,  the  first  are  found  in 
three  quarters  of  the  globe,  and,  perhaps,  in  the 
fourth ;  and  the  second  most  certainly  exist  in  every 
great  portion  of  the  earth.  New  Holland,  perhaps, 
excepted. — Translation  of  Cuvier's  Regne  Animal. 
Ovipara.  s.  pi.  [Lat.  plural  neuter  from  ovi- 
parus',    from    ovum  =  egg  +  pario  =  bring 
forth.     A  translation  of  Gr.  <Jor6/co<;.]     In 
Zoology.     Animals   bringing  forth  their 
young  as  eggs  (in  contrast  to  the  Vivi- 
para,  which  bring  them  forth  alive),  i.e. 
Birds,  Reptiles,  Fishes,  &c.,  as  opposed  to 
the  Mammalia. 

The  yolk  ...  is  very  small  in  the  mammalian 
ovum  . . .  and  it  corresponds  rather  with  that  part 
of  the  yolk  of  the  egg  of  the  higher  ovipara, 
which  has  been  distinguished  as  the  germ-yolk. — 
Dr.  Carpenter,  Principles  of  Human  Physiology, 
§  H(i2:  1S53. 

Oviparous,  adj.  [see  Ovipara.]    Bringing 
forth  eggs  ;  not  viviparous. 
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That  fishes  and  birds  should  be  oviparous,  is  a 
plain  sign  of  providence. — Dr.  H.  More,  Antidote 
against  Atheism. 

Birds  and  oviparous  creatures  have  eggs  enough 
at  first  conceived  in  them  to  serve  them  for  many 
years'  laying,— Ray,  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in 
the  Works  of  the  Creation. 

Ovipositor,  s.  [Lat.  ovum  =  egg  +pono  = 
place  ;  pass.  part,  posltus ;  positio,  -onis.'] 
In  Zoology.  Organ  by  which  the  ova,  or 
eggs,  are  deposited ;  generally  applied  to 
certain  hymenopterous  insects  whose  ovi- 
duct is  prolonged  externally,  and  formed 
for  piercing  substances  (leaves,  bark,  the 
flesh  of  animals)  in  which  the  ova  are  de- 
posited, and  in  which  they  are  developed. 

In  Sires  gigas  the  ovipositor  consists  apparently 
of  three  pieces  of  considerable  length,  seen  in  the 
figure  to  project  from  the  inferior  margin  of  the  ab- 
domen. Of  these"  pieces  two  form  a  sheath  enclosing 
a  third  called  the  terebra  or  borer,  which  in  the 
Tenthredo  contains  two  saws  of  extremely  beautiful 
construction,  as  we  learn  from  an  account  of  them 
given  by  Professor  Kirk  and  quoted  by  Kirby  and 
Spence. — Bymer  Jones,  General  Outline  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  §  890. 

Ovipositor,  in  entomology,  [is]  the  instrument  by 
which  an  insect  conducts  its  eggs  to  their  appro- 
priate nidus,  and  often  bores  a  way  to  it ;  the  same 
instrument  is  in  some  genera  used  as  a  weapon  of 
offence,  whence  it  is  called  the '  Aculeus.'    In  the 
gall  insect,  and  some  others,  the  ovipositor  is  fur- 
nished at  its  root  with  a  sac  containing  an  acrid 
secretion,  which  is  deposited  in  the  wound  made  by 
the  ovipositor  at  the  same  time  as  the  eggs.— C.  W. 
Johnson,  Farmer's  Cyclopaedia. 
Ovisac.  s.   [Lat.  owMwi  =  egg  + sacews;  French 
sac  rather  than  English  sack,  the  spelling 
being  in  a  final  c  rather  than  in  a  final  &.] 
In  Biology.     Part  of  the  ovary  in  which 
the  ovum,  or  egg,  is  developed ;  Graafian 
vesicle.     See  extract. 

The  ovum  in  all  vertebrate  animals  is  produced 
within  a  capsule  or  bag,  the  exterior  of  which  is  in 
contact  witn  the  stroma  of  the  ovariuin  -,  this  has 
been  termed  in  Mammalia  the  Graafian  vesicle, 
from  the  name  of  its  first  discoverer;  but  the  more 
general  and  appropriate  name  of  ovisac  has  been 
given  to  it  by  Dr.  Barry,  who  has  shown  that  it 
exists  in  other  classes  of  the  vertebrata.  Between 
the  ovum  and  the  ovisac  in  oviparous  animals  there 
is  scarcely  any  interval.— Dr.  Carpenter,  Principles 
of  Human  Physiology,  §  962:  1853. 

The  development  of  ovisacs  commences  at  a  very 
early  period  of  life ;  in  the  ovaries  of  some  animals 
they  can  be  detected  almost  as  soon  as  the  organs 
themselves  are  evolved, . . .  when  the  contents  of  the 
ovisacs  are  undergoing  maturation,  prior  to  their 
escape,  the  ovum  is  always  found  on  the  side  of  it, 
nearest  to  the  surface  of  the  ovary.— Ibid.,  §  963. 

Ovoid,  adj.  [Lat.  ovum  +  Gr.  eldr)g  =  like. 
Consequently,  unless  the  coiner  of  the 
word  takes  refuge  in  the  Greek  <abv  having 
been  digammatized,  a  hybrid  word.  It  is  a 
better  word,  however,  than  Ovoidal,  which 
may  be  found.  The  true  forms  for  egg- 
like  are,  for  the  Greek  Oo'id,  for  the  Latin 
Oviform.}  Like  an  egg ;  egglike  (in  the 
way  of  shape). 

The  oviducts  are  folded,  very  long,  and  terminate 
in  the  cloaca ;  the  eggs  which  are  agglutinated  by  a 
mucous  matter,  are  rounded,  ovoid,  and  enveloped 
by  a  soft  membrane,  not  porous,  and  slightly  en- 
crusted with  a  calcareous  substance;  the  yoke  is 
orange-coloured  and  oily. — Translation  of  Cuvier's 
£egne  Animal. 

6 voio.  *.  [Italian  uovolo,  from  uovo  -  egg.] 
In  Architecture.  Quarter-round  See  ex- 
tract. 

Ovolo  is  a  convex  moulding  much  used  in  classical 
architecture ;  in  the  Roman  examples  it  is  usually 
an  exact  quarter  of  a  circle,  but  in  the  Grecian  it  is 
flatter,  and  is  most  commonly  quirked  at  the  top ; 
in  the  Middle  Age  architecture  it  is  not  extensively 
employed,  it  is  seldom  found  in  any  but  the  De- 
corated style,  and  is  not  very  frequent  in  that.— 
Glossary  of  Architecture, 

ovology.  s.  [Lat.  ovum  =  egg  +  Greek  \6yog ; 
a  hybrid  form.]  Oology. 

It  is  proposed  in  the  present  article  to  treat  of  the 
second  class  of  reproductive  phenomena,  or  those 
which  relate  more  immediately  to  the  origin,  forma- 
tion, and  growth  of  the  new  being,  which  are  usually 
described  under  the  titles  of  ovnlogy,  embryology, 
and  foetal  development.  —  Dr.  Allen  Thompson,  in 
Todd's  Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 
supplementary  volume. 

Ovoviviparous.    adj.     [Lat.  ovum  +  vivus  == 
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living,  alive  +  pario  =  bring  forth.]  In 
Zoology.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  both 
the  Ovipara  and  the  Vivipara. 

The  viper,  like  many  others  of  the  poisonous 
groups  of  serpents,  is  ovo-viviparous.  1  have  con- 
cluded from  the  examination  of  many  specimens, 
both  of  this  species  and  of  the  rattlesnake,  that  it  is 
in  the  act  of  parturition  that  the  membrane  of  the 
egg  is  burst.  I  have  examined  several  in  which  the 
young  have  appeared  ready  to  be  excluded ;  but 
have  always  found  the  investing  membrane  entire : 
although  so  thin  and  soft  as  to  be  torn  by  the  slight- 
est force.  I  give  a  figure  of  a  young  viper  in  this 
state,  the  membrane  having  been  removed.  It  is 
coiled  up  so  closely  as  almost  to  appear  like  a  solid 
mass ;  but  no  sooner  is  it  emancipated,  than  it  as- 
sumes all  the  activity  and  virulence  which  belong 
to  the  species.  If  a  female  viper  about  to  bring 
forth  her  young  be  killed,  and  the  young  ones  set 
at  liberty  by  opening  the  abdomen,  they  will  imme- 
diately crawl  about,  and  on  being  irritated  will 
throw  themselves  into  an  attitude  of  defence. — 
Bell,  British  Reptiles. 

Some  arachnidans,  as  the  scorpions  for  example,  are 
oyo-viviparous ;  the  ova  are  developed  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  body  of  the  female,  who  brings  forth  her 
young  possessing  the  faculty  of  locomotion,  but  they 
rest  for  a  certain  time  attached  to  the  back  of  the 
mother,  who  guards  and  feeds  them,  and  gives  them 
a  kind  of  education. — Victor  Audouin,  in  Todd's 
Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Arach- 
nidce. 

Ovulation.  s.  Formation  of,  development 
into,  an  ovum. 

The  term  ovum  is  in  this  article  entirely  restricted 
to  the  product  of  sexual  generation.  This  body  is 
formed  in  the  ovary  of  the  female  parent  (or  in  the 
female  organ  of  a  hermaphrodite  parent),  by  a  gra- 
dual process  of  growth  or  development.1  When  it 
arrives  at  a  state  of  maturity,  it  is  spontaneously 
discharged  from  the  place  of  its  formation,  a  process 
which  in  the  higher  animals  has  received  the  name 
of  ovulation. — Dr.  Allen  Thomson,  in  Todd's  Cyclo- 
paedia of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  supplementary 
volume. 

Ovule.  *.  [Lat.  ovulum,  diminutive  of  ovum."] 
Small  egg,  especially  as  those  of  plants ; 
unimpregnated  egg :  (its  use  in  this  sense 
is  scarcely  universal). 

(For  example  see  under  Ovarium.) 

Ovum.  s.     [Lat.]     Egg.    See  Ovary. 

What  can  be  more  widely  contrasted  than  a 
newly-born  child  and  the  small  semi-transparent, 
gelatinous  spherule  constituting  the  human  ovum  '! 
— Herbert  Spencer,  Principles  of  Biology,  b.  iii. 
ch.  iii.  • 

(For  another  example  see  Ovulation.) 

Owe.  v.  a.  [The  first  point  to  note  in  this 
verb  is  that  it  has  two  preterites,  ought 
and  owed.  The  former,  the  older  one,  is 
derived  from  the  word  when  it  was  in  a 
different  form  to  what  it  is  at  present.  The 
latter  is  an  ordinary  modern  preterite. 
For  a  similar  case  see  Overwrought  for 
wrought,  and  worked. 

The  next  remark  touches  its  participles. 
Owed,  owing,  and  owe,  are  ordinary  forms. 
Ought,  however,  and  own,  are  far  from 
simple. 

In  the  way  of  sound  and  spelling,  the  e 
represents  no  part  of  the  original  word. 
The  w,  however,  stands  for  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  g;  the  o  for  an  Anglo-Saxon  a. 
Hence  the  A.S.  verb  was  dgan  =  to  owe ; 
the  n  being  no  part  of  the  original  word, 
but  merely  the  sign  of  the  Infinitive  Mood 
— Town  having  been  in  A.S.  Ic  age. 

Of  this  Anglo-Saxon  dgan,  the  meaning 
was  have,  possess.  It  is  the  present  mean- 
ing in  all  the  allied  languages  ;  and,  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  German  languages  in 
general,  it  had  no  second  one;  in  other 
words  it  conveyed  the  notion  of  possession, 
and  not  that  of  debt,  or  the  very  negation 
of  possession.  So  thoroughly  was  this  the 
case,  that  in  the  old  High  German,  the 
word  eigan  was  used  as  an  auxiliary,  like 
the  English  have ;  just  as  if  we  said, 
own  spoken,1  instead  of  '  /  have  spoken? 

Having  noted  this,  the  commentaries 
upon  the  use  of  owe  for  own,  especially 
those  on  the  well-known  extract  from 
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Othello,  are  to  be  read  backwards;  the 
question  being  not  so  much  the  use  of  owe 
for  own,  as  that  of  own  for  owe.~\  Possess ; 
be  the  right  owner  of. 

Thou  dost  here  usurp 

The  name  thou  ow'st  not,  and  hast  put  thyself 
Upon  this  island  as  a  spy. 

SliaTcespear,  Tempest,  i.  2. 
Pate,  shew  thy  force ;  ourselves  we  do  not  tnve  \ 
What  is  decreed  must  be:  and  be  this  so. 

Id.,  Twelfth  Night,  i.  5. 
Nor  poppy,  nor  mandragora, 
Nor  all  the  drowsy  sirups  of  the  world, 
Shall  ever  med'cine  thee  to  that  sweet  sleep 
Which  thou  cnved'st  yesterday.       Id.,  OtlMo,  iii.  3. 

If  any  happy  eye 
This  roving:  wanton  shall  descry, 
Let  the  finder  surely  know 
Mine  is  the  wag ;  'tis  I  that  owe 
The  winged  wand'rer.  CrasJiaw. 

For  ought,  the  preterite,  see  below ;  for 
own  =  admit,  a  wholly  different  word,  see 
that  entry. 

Owe.  v.  n.  In  the  previous  editions  this  word 
is  treated  as  a  verb  active,  or  transitive ; 
in  other  words,  it  comes  under  the  same 
heading  as  Owe  =  possess,  which  is  really 
active. 

A  little  consideration,  however,  will  show 
that  in  '  he  owes  a  hundred  pounds '  the 
construction  is  adverbial ;  i.e.  in  the  same 
category  as  '  he  walked  a  hundred  miles! 

1.  The   connection    between  holding,   as  a 
bucket  holds  water,   or  possessing,  as  a 
man  possesses  an  estate,  and  having  some- 
thing as  a  close  inseparable  adjunct,  even 
as  an  obstacle,  an  impediment,  or  as  the 
very  opposite  and  negation  of  a  possession, 
is  easily  seen.     In  this  way,  a  man  owes  an 
obligation.    Hence,  its  secondary  etymo- 
logical,   its    primary    current,    meaning, 
namely,  be  obliged  to  pay ;  be  indebted. 

I  owe  you  much,  and,  like  a  witless  youth, 
That  which  I  owe  is  lost. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

Let  none  seek  needless  causes  to  approve 
The  faith  they  owe.    Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  1140. 

A  son  owes  help  and  honour  to  his  father  :  and  is 
a  subject  less  indebted  to  the  king  ?—Holyday. 

Thou  hast  deserved  more  love  than  I  can  show, 
But  'tis  thy  fate  to  give,  and  mine  to  owe.    Dryden, 

All  your  parts  of  pious  duty  done, 
You  owe  your  Ormond  nothing  but  a  son. 

Id.,  Epistles,  To  the  Duchess  of  Ormond,  165. 

If,  upon  the  general  balance  of  trade,  English 
merchants  owe  to  foreigners  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  if  commodities  do  not,  our  money  must  go 
out  to  pay  it. — Locke. 

2.  Be  obliged  to  ascribe ;  be  obliged  for. 

By  me  upheld,  that  he  may  know  how  frail 
His  fall'n  condition  is,  and  to  me  owe 
All  his  deliverance,  and  to  none  but  me. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  180. 

3.  Have  from  any  thing  as  the  consequence 
of  a  cause. 

O  deem  thy  fall  not  owed  to  man's  decree, 
Jove  hated  Greece,  and  punish'd  Greece  in  thee. 

Pope, 

4.  Be  bound  or  obliged. 

The  riche  man  oweth  of  dutye  to  do  his  mercy 
upon  the  poore  creature. — Bishop  Fislier,  Exposi- 
tion of  the  Seven  Penitential  Psalms. 

This  brings  us  to  Ought. 

Here  either  the  u  or  gh  is,  in  the  way 
of  etymology,  superfluous :  inasmuch  as 
the  only  sound  tpat  either  can  represent 
is  the  g  in  the  old  dgan ;  a  fact  which 
makes  the  form  under  notice  one  of  the 
worst  spelt  words  in  our  language.  Mean- 
while, the  t  is  the  t  in  preterites  like 
sought,  bought,  burn£,  and  the  like. 

As  such,  however,  it  has  two  meanings  : 

a.  As  the  preterite  of  owe  =  possess;  entered 
in  the  previous  editions  as,  '  Preterite  of 
owe,  in  the  sense  of  own.''    Had  a  right  to. 

Where  is  the  booty, , . . 

And  where  is  eke  your  friend  which  halfe  it  ought? 
Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  vi.  7, 16. 
The  knight,  the  which  that  castle  ought. 

Ibid.,  vi.  3,  2. 

b.  Preterite    and    participle    of   owe  -  be 
obliged.    Owed. 
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Apprehending  the  occasion,  I  will  add  a  continu- 
ance to  that  happy  motion,  and  besides  give  you 
some  tribute  of  the  love  and  duty  I  long  have  ought 
you. — Spelinan. 

This  blood  which  men  by  treason  souirlit, 
That  followed,  sir,  which  to  myself  I  ought. 

Dryden. 

Thus  far  the  sense  is  purely  preterite  or 
past,  and  the  import  of  the  final  t  is  as 
clear  as  it  is  in  burnt  or  spelt. 

In  the  forthcoming  examples,  however, 
the  sense  is  present ;  and,  as  far  as  mean- 
ing is  concerned,  owe  (are  obliged)  would, 
in  many  cases,  do  as  well.  Yet  it  is  never, 
at  least  in  the  current  English,  brought 
into  use.  This  connects  it  with  another 
class  of  words. 

It  is  clear  that,  if  the  present  state  of 
any  object  be  the  result  of  something  done 
previously,  or  in  past  time,  the  effect  of 
the  action  being  continued  up  to  the  mo- 
ment of  its  being  spoken  about,  a  word 
may  combine  a  present  sense  with  a  past 
form,  and  vice  versa.  Thus,  /  have 
learned  =  I  know  ;  I  have  incurred  obliga- 
tions =  I  am  bound.  Hence,  in  Greek,  we 
construe  olca,  which  is  a  perfect  form,  / 
know  ;  and  ty™,  which  is  a  present  form,  / 
have  come.  In  English,  can  =  am  able,  is 
the  past  tense  of  ken  =  know,  meaning  / 
have  enabled  myself  by  knowing.  Shall, 
though  the  exact  details  of  its  origin  are 
obscure,  is  also  a  preterite. 

Hence,  ought  =  I  have  incurred  an  obli- 
gation, or  duty,  and  thence,  /  am  under  an  \ 
obligation  or  duty.  It  differs,  however, 
from  can  and  shall  in  ending  in  t;  in 
other  words,  in  belonging  to  the  class  of 
past  tenses  which  are  formed,  like  burnt 
from  burn,  by  the  addition  of  a  consonant, 
rather  than  to  the  class  where  it  is  formed 
by  changing  the  vowel,  as  sing,  sang.  As 
the  former  coincide  with  the  Greek  aorists, 
and  the  latter  with  the  Greek  perfects,  this 
is  important ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  per- 
fects (rather  than  the  aorists),  which  are, 
as  such,  connected  with  the  presents.  Yet, 
in  the  word  before  us,  the  aorist  form 
comports  itself  as  a  present.  As  such  it 
is  explained  in  the  previous  editions — 
(a.)  Be  obliged  by  duty. 

Know  how  thou  oughtest  to  behave.— 1  Timothy, 
iii.  15. 

That  I  may  speak  boldly,  as  I  ought  to  speak.  — 
Ephesians,  vi.  20. 

She  speak,  behaves,  and  acts  just  as  she  ought, 
But  never,  never  reach'd  one  gen'rous  thought. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  ii.  161. 

Judges  ought  to  remember,  that  their  office  is  to 
interpret  law,  and  not  to  make  or  give  law. — Bacon. 
We  ought  to  profess  our  dependence  upon  him, 
and  our  obligations  to  him  for  the  good  things  we 
enjoy.  We  ought  to  publish  to  the  world  our  sense 
of  his  goodness  with  the  voice  of  praise,  and  tell  of 
all  Iris  wondrous  works.  We  ought  to  comfort  his 
servants  and  children  in  their  afflictions,  and  relieve 
his  poor  distressed  members  in  their  manifold  ne- 
ct-sMtics,  for  he  that  giveth  alms  sacriiiceth  praise. 
—  A' fist  m. 

(b.)  Be  fit ;  be  necessary. 

These  things  ought  not  so  to  be.— James,  iii.  10. 
If  grammar  ought  to  be  taught,  it  must  be  to  one 
that  can  speak  the  language  already. — Locke. 

The  previous  editions  continue,  '  Ought 
is  both  of  the  present  and  past  tense,  and 
of  all  persons  except  the  second  singular.' 

The  latter  part  of  this  statement  is  com- 
paratively simple.  Oughtest  may  be  seen 
in  the  extract  from  Timothy.  The  remark, 
however,  shows  that  the  word  was  treated 
neither  as  a  participle,  nor  as  a  preterite. 
If  treated  as  a  participle,  there  would  have 
been  no  question  as  to  person  ;  and  if  as 
preterite,  the  notice  that  oughtest  was  the 
only  other  form  was  superfluous.  It  is  the 
only  other  form  which  the  preterite  has  ; 
/,  he,  we,  ye,  they  called ;  thou  calledat. 
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This  merely  means  that  there  is  no  such  j 
word  as  oughts  or  oughteth.     Nor  is  there. 

If  we  paraphrase  ought  by  be  under  an 
obligation,  we  shall  see  that,  whilst  we  can 
say  both  '  is '  and  '  was  under  an  obliga- 
tion,' we  have  only  the  single  form  ought. 
When  preceded  by  not,  however,  the  com- 
bination had  not  ought  to  do,  or  have  done 
it,  may  be  heard.  It  is  branded  as  a  vul- 
garism. Yet  if  ought  be  treated  as  a  par- 
ticiple, it  is  legitimate. 

On  the  other  hand,  did  not  ought,  which 
in  the  eyes  of  many  is  in  the  same  predi- 
cament, is  indefensible. 
Owing,  part. 

1.  Due  as  a  debt :  (here  due  is  undoubtedly 
the  proper  word). 

You  are  both  too  bold ; 
I'll  teach  you  all  what's  owing  to  your  queen. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  ii.  2. 
The  debt,  owing  from  one  country  to  the  other, 
cannot  be  paid  without  real  effects  sent  thither  to 
that  value. — Locke. 

2.  Consequential. 

This  was  owing  to  an  indifference  to  the  pleasures 
of  life,  and  an  aversion  to  the  pomps  of  it. — Bishop 
Atterbury. 

3.  Imputable  to,  as  an  agent. 

If  we  estimate  things,  what  in  them  is  owing  to 
nature,  and  what  to  labour,  we  shall  find  in  most  of 
them  99-100ths  to  be  on  the  account  of  labour. — 
Locke. 

The  custom  of  particular  impeachments  was  not 
limited  any  more  than  that  of  struggles  between 
nobles  and  commons,  the  ruin  of  Greece  was  owing 
to  the  former,  as  that  of  Rome  was  to  the  latter. — 
Swift. 

[A  practice  has  long  prevailed  among  writers  to  use 
owing,  the  active  participle  of  owe,  in  a  passive 
sense,  for  owed  or  due.  Of  this  impropriety  some 
writers  were  aware,  and  having  no  quick  sense  of 
the  force  of  English  words,  have  used  due,  in  the 
sense  of  consequence  or  imputation,  which  by  other 
writers  is  only  used  of  debt.  We  say  that  money 
is  due  to  me;  they  say  likewise  the  effect  is  due  to 
the  cause. — Todd."] 

Owl.  s.  [A.S.  ule.l  Nocturnal  bird  so  called, 
of  the  genera  Bubo,  Scops,  Otus,  Strix, 
Syrnium,  Surnia,  and  Noctua. 

Return  to  her! 

No ;  rather  I  abjure  all  roofs,  and  chuse 
To  be  a  comrade  with  the  wolf  and  owl. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  4. 

Now  flamed  the  dog-star's  unpropitious  ray, 
Smote  ev'ry  brain,  and  wither'd  ev'ry  bay ; 
Sick  was  the  sun,  the  owl  forsook  his  bower. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  9. 

Then  lady  Cynthia,  mistress  of  the  shade, 
Goes,  with  the  fashionable  owls,  to  bed. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  v.  209. 

Unlike  the  falcons,  which  hunt  for  their  food  by 
day,  the  owls  seek  their  prey  during  twilight  of 
morning  and  evening,  and  probably  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  night,  if  the  state  of  the  moon  or 
the  atmosphere  affords  sufficient  light  for  the  pur- 
pose. . . .  The  eyes  of  owls  are  large,  and  appear  to  be 
particularly  susceptible  of  impression  from  light.  If 
exposed  to  the  glare  of  day,  most  of  the  species  seem 
to  be  powerfully  affected  by  it,  and  the  eyes  are 
either  closed  entirely  or  defended  by  an  internal 
eyelid,  which  is  brought  down  with  ease  and  rapidity. 
The  power  of  hearing  in  owls  is  probably  more  acute 
than  in  many  other  birds ;  the  auditory  opening  in 
some  species  is  very  large,  and  covered  by  an  oper- 
culum,  which  is  elevated  or  closed  at  pleasure. . . . 
The  owls  are  usually  arranged  in  two  principal 
groups;  one  in  which  all  the  species  exhibit  two 
tufts  of  feathers  on  the  head,  which  have  been  called 
horns,  ears,  and  egrets ;  in  the  second  group  the 
heads  are  smooth  and  round  without  lulls. — Yar- 
rell,  History  ofBritisli  Birds. 

Of  the  following — 

Well,  God  'ield  you !  They  say  the  owl  was  a 
baker's  daughter.— Shakespear,  HamM,  iv.  5, 

the  explanation,  according  to  Mr.  Douce, 
is,  that  a  baker's  daughter,  having  refused 
bread  to  our  Saviour,  was  punished  by 
being  changed  into  an  owl. 

Owl-light,  s.     Glimmering  light ;  twilight. 

Church  history  making  an  important  part  of  our 
theologic  studies,  the  antiquarian,  who  delights  to 
solace  himself  in  the  benighted  days  of  monkish  owl- 
light,  sometimes  passes  for  the  divine. — Bishop  War- 
burton,  Charge  to  the  Clergy  :  1761. 

Owl-like,  adj.  Resembling  an  owl  in  look 
or  quality. 

Mow  like  an  owl-like  watchman  he  must  walk. 

Donne,  Satires,  sat.  ii. 
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At  this  deep  Sidrophel  look'd  wise ; 
And,  staring  round  with  owl-like  eyes, 
He  put  his  face  into  a  posture 
Of  sapience,  and  began  to  bluster. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  3,  791. 

owier.  s.  [wool-er.']  Contraband  trader  in 
wool. 

By  running  goods,  those  graceless  owlers  gain. 

Sicift. 

We  understand,  by  some  owlers,  old  people  die 
in  France.— Tatter. 

[One  who  carries  contraband  goods  :  in  the  legal  sense, 
one  that  carries  out  wool  illicitly.  Perhaps  from 
the  necessity  of  carrying  on  an  illicit  trade  by 
night  t  but  rather,  I  believe,  a  corruption  of  wooller, 
by  a  colloquial  neglect  of  the  w,  such  as  is  often  ob- 
served in  woman,  and  by  which  goodwife  is  changed 
to  goody;  wooller,  ooller,  owler.—Todd.'] 

Owlet.  *.     Young  owl. 

Adder's  fork  and  blindworm's  sting, 
Lizard's  leg  and  owlet's  wing. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 
I'll  teach  my  boy  the  sweetest  things, 
I'll  teach  him  how  the  owlet  sings.       Wordsworth. 

Owling-.  s.     See  extract. 

Offences  against  publick  trade  are  felonious,  or 
not  felonious.  Of  the  first  sort  is  owling,  so  called 
from  its  being  usually  carried  on  in  the  night,  which 
is  the  offence  of  transporting  wool  or  sheep  out  of 
the  kingdom.— Sir  W.  Blackstone,  Commentaries 
on  the  Laws  of  England. 

Owlish,  adj.    Resembling  an  owl. 

Every  one.  while  it  lasted,  was  very  gay  and  busy 
in  the  morning,  and  very  owlish  and  very  tipsy  at 
night.— Gray,  Letter  to  Dr.  Wharton :  1749. 

Own.  adj.     See  extract  from  Todd. 

I  yet  never  was  forsworn, 
Scarcely  have  coveted  what  was  my  own. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 
Every  nation  made  gods  of  their  own,  and  put 
them  in  high  places  which  the  Samaritans  had 
made.— 2  Kings,  xvii.  29. 

For  my  own  share  one  beauty  I  design  ; 
Engage  your  honours  that  she  shall  be  mine. 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperor,  iv.  .3. 
Inachus,  in  his  cave,  alone, 
Wept  not  another's  losses,  but  his  own. 

Id.,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Metamorphoses,  b.  i. 

It  is  conceit  rather  than  understanding,  if  it  must 

be  under  the  restraint  of  receiving  and  holding 

opinions  by  the  authority  of  any  thing  but  their 

own  perceived  evidence. — Locke. 

Will  she  thy  linen  wash,  or  hosen  darn, 
And  knit  thee  gloves  made  of  her  own  spun  yarn  ? 

Cfay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Tuesday,  33. 
Passion  and  pride  were  to  her  soul  unknown, 
Convinced  that  virtue  only  is  our  own. 

Pope,  Epitaph  on  Mrs.  Corbet. 

Sometimes  it  is  added  to  note  opposition 
or  contradistinction  ;  domestic ;  not  fo- 
reign ;  mine,  his,  or  yours  ;  not  another's. 

These  toils  abroad,  these  tumults  with  his  own. 
Fell  in  the  revolution  of  one  year.  Daniel. 

There's  nothing  sillier  than  a  crafty  knave  out- 
witted, and  beaten  at  his  own  play.— Sir  E.  L' Es- 
trange. 

[This  is  a  word  of  no  other  use  than  as  it  is  added  to 
the  possessive  pronouns,  my,  thy,  his,  our,  your, 
their.  It  seems  to  be  a  substantive ;  as,  my  own, 
my  peculiar :  but  is,  in  reality,  the  partii  iple  pas- 
sive of  the  verb  owe,  in  the  participle  owe  or  own : 
my  own ;  the  thing  owned  by,  or  belonging  to  me. — 
Todd."} 

Own.  v.  a.  [see  Owe.]  Possess;  claim; 
hold  by  right. 

Tell  ine,  ye  Trojans,  for  that  name  you  own ; 
Nor  is  your  course  upon  our  coasts  unknown. 

Dryden,  Translation  oftiie  ^Eneid,  vii.  270. 
Others  on  earth  o'er  human  race  preside, 
Watch  all  their  ways,  and  all  their  actions  guide : 
Of  these  the  chief,  the  care  of  nations  own, 
And  guard  with  arms  divine  the  British  throne. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  ii. 

Own.  v.  a.  [from  A.S.  unnan  =  give,  bestow, 
grant.]  Avow  ;  acknowledge ;  concede  ; 
grant ;  confess  ;  not  deny. 

Nor  hath  it  been  thus  only  amongst  the  most  ci- 
vilized nations  ;  but  the  barbarous  Indians  likewise 
have  owned  that  tradition. — Bishop  Wilkins. 

I'll  spare  your  pains  and  venture  out  alone, 
Since  you,  fair  princess,  my  protection  own. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe,  iii.  1. 
When  you  come,  find  me  out, 
And  Own  me  for  your  son.  Id.,  Cleomenes. 

Make  this  truth  so  evident,  that  those  who  are 
unwilling  to  own  it  may  yet  be  ashamed  to  deny  it. 
— Archbishop  Tillotson. 

Others  will  own  their  weakness  of  understanding. 
— Locke. 

It  must  be  owned,  that,  generally  speaking,  good 
parents  are  never  more  fond  of  their  daughters, 
than  when  they  see  them  too  fond  of  themselves.— 
Law. 
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Owner,  s.    One  who  owns ;  master  ;  right 

ful  possessor. 
1.  In  the  way  of  possession. 

A  bark  . . . 
Stays  but  till  her  owner  comes  aboard. 

Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  1 
It  is  not  enough  to  break  into  my  garden, 
Climbing  my  walls  in  spite  of  me  the  owner, 
But  thou  wilt  brave  me. 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iv.  10 

Here  shew  favour,  because  it  happeneth  that  the 

owner  hath  incurred  the  forfeiture  of  eight  years 

profit  of  his  lands,  before  he  cometh  to  the  know 

ledse  of  the  process  against  him.— Bacon. 

They  intend  advantage  of  my  labours 
With  no  small  profit  daily  to  my  owners. 

Milton.  Samson  Agonistes,  1260 
These  but  wait  the  owners'  last  despair, 
And  what's  permitted  to  the  flames  invade. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  cclii 
A  freehold,  though  but  in  ice  and  snow,  will  mak 
the  owner  pleased  in  the  possession,  and  stout  ii 
the  defence  of  it. — Addison,  Freeholder. 

That  small  muscle  draws  the  nose  upwards,  whei 
it  expresses  the  contempt  which  the  owner  of  it  has 
upon  seeing  any  thing  he  does  not  like.— Id.,  Spec- 
tator. 

Victory  hath  not  made  us  insolent,  nor  have  we 
taken  advantage  to  gain  any  thing  beyond  the  ho- 
nour of  restoring  every  one's  right  to  their  jusl 
owners. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

What  is  this  wit,  which  must  our  cares  employ  ? 
The  owner's  wife,  that  other  men  enjoy. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  ii.  BOO. 

2.  In  the  way  of  admission  or  confession. 
Ownership,  s. 

sion. 

In  a  real  action,  the  proximate  cause  is  the  pro- 
perty or  ownership  of  the  thing  in  controversy. — 
Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

As  this  fair  matron  sat  beside  the  fire,  she  glanced 
occasionally,  with  all  the  pride  of  ownership,  about 
the  room. — Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  iii. 

Owsell.  s.     [?  ooze.']     Slough  ;  quagmire. 

And  surely  I  am  verily  perswaded  that  neither  the 
touch  of  conscience,  nor  the  sense  and  seeing  of  any 
religion,  ever  drewe  these  into  that  damnable  and 
imtwineable  traine  and  owsel  of  perdition.— Melton, 
Sixefold  Politician :  1609.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Ox.  s.     [A.S.  oxa.] 

1.  General  name  for  black  cattle. 

Sheep  run  not  half  so  tim'rous  from  the  wolf 
Or  horse  or  oxen  from  the  leopard, 
As  you  fly  from  your  oft-subdued  slaves. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  i.  5. 
I  saw  the  river  Clitumnus,  celebrated  by  the  poets 
for  making  cattle  white  that  drink  of  it.  The  inha- 
bitants of  that  country  have  still  the  same  opinion, 
and  have  a  great  many  oxen  of  a  whitish  colour  to 
confirm  them  in  it.— Addison. 

Whether  the  ox  exist  now,  or  have  existed  within 
the  range  of  sound  historical  testimony,  in  its  ori- 
ginal state,  or  whether,  as  in  the  case  of  the  horse, 
all  the  instances  of  the  occurrence  of  wild  oxen  of 
this  species  now  on  record  have  not  been  derived 
from  the  domestic  race  fortuitously  escaped  from 
servitude  and  become  wild,  is  a  question  which  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  satisfactorily  to  solve. 
The  ancient  accounts  of  the  Urns,  or  wild  ox,  de- 
clare it  to  have  been  an  animal  of  enormous  size  and 
great  fierceness;  and  the  horns  are  described  as 
being  large,  spreading,  and  acute.  In  this  country, 
and  in  many  parts  of  the  continent,  have  occurred 
numerous  fossil  bones  of  oxen  with  large  horns, 
having  the  form  and  direction  of  those  of  certain 
breeds  only  of  our  present  cattle,  particularly  of 
such  as  are  most  wild ;  as,  for  instance,  the  cele- 
brated wild  white  oxen  of  Craven,  of  Chillingham 
Park,  and  of  Scotland— the  Bos  Scoticus  of  some 
authors.  I  cannot  but  consider  it  as  extremely 
probable  that  these  fossil  remains  belonged  to  the 
original  wild  condition  of  our  domestic  ox,  an 
opinion  which  Cuvier  appears  to  have  entertained. — 
Bell,  British  Quadrupeds, 

2.  Castrated  bull. 

The  horns  of  oxen  and  cows  are  larger  than  the 
bulls' ;  which  is  caused  by  abundance  of  moisture. — 
Bacon. 

Although  there  be  naturally  more  males  than 
females,  yet  artificially,  that  is,  by  making  geldings, 
oxen,  and  wethers,  there  are  fewer.— Graunt. 

The  field  is  spacious  I  design  to  sow, 
With  oxen  far  unlit  to  draw  the  plough.      Dryden. 

3.  In  an  old  proverb  :  (with  black). 

When  the  blacke  crow's  foot  shall  appear  in  their 


eye,  or  the  black  oxe  tread  on  their  foote — who  will 
like  them  in  their  age  who  liked  none  in  their 
youth  ?—Lylyt  Euphues. 

The  blaejf  ox  never  trod  on  his  foot,  i.e.  he  never 
knew  what  sorrow  or  adversity  meant. — Hay. 

Ox-like,  adj.     Resembling  an  ox  in  look  or 
quality. 

I  made  the'mighty  elephant, 
Who,  ox-like,  feeds  on  every  herb  and  plant. 

Sandys,  Paraphrase  ofjjb. 
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His  be  yon  Juno  of  majestic  sizp, 
With  cow-like  udders  and  witli  ox-like  eyes. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  ii.  l(x 

Oxaiate.  s.     In   Chemistry.     Salt  of  oxali 
acid. 

Oxaiate  of  lime  has  a  dark-coloured  rough  surfac 
and  is  very  hard.    It  is  insoluble  in  acetic  acid  ;  bu 
when  heated  to  redness,  it  is  converted  into  ca 
bonate  of  lime,  which  dissolves  in  acids  with  effe 
vescence.    Its  origin  is  the  imperfect  oxidation 
uric  acid,  and  it  is  therefore  apt  to  appear  in  thos 
affected  with  uric  acid  calculus,  when  they  adop 
any  change  of  life  favourable  to  oxidation,  yet  no 
sufficiently  so  to  oxidize  completely  the  uric  acid.  — 
Turner,  Chemistry  :  1847. 

There  is  yet  another  diathesis  sufficiently  com 
mon  and  important  to  claim  your  best  attention. 
mean  the  oxalic  :  in  which  there  is  a  tendency  t 
the  formation,  in  the  kidney,  of  the  oxalate  of  lime 
or  mulberry  calculus  ;  an  epithet  derived  from  th 
occasional  resemblance  of  the  concretion  to  tha 
fruit,  in  respect  of  colour  and  inequality  of  surface 
This  diathesis  is  not  so  obvious  as  the  other  two,  bu 
it  is  no  less  real.  —  Sir  T.  Watson,  Lectures  on  th 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic,  lect.  Ixxvi. 
Oxalic,  s.  In  Chemistry.  Acid  so  called. 

Oxalic  acid,  discovered  by  Scheele  in  1776,  .  .  .  oc 
curs  as  a  mineral  Humboldite,  combined  with  oxid 
of  iron  ;  in  several  plants,  particularly  of  the  gener 
oxalis,  rumex,  &c.,  combined  with  potassa  in  root 
such  as  rheum,  bistorta,  gentiana,  saponaria,  rumex 
with  lime,  in  several  kinds  of  lichens,  parmeli 
cruposa,  variolaria,  &c.  Oxaiate  of  lime  is  also  an 
ingredient  of  several  urinary  calculi;  the  acid  is 
product  of  the  decomposition  of  uric  acid,  of  all  or 
ganic  compounds  not  containing  nitrogen  wher 
oxidized  by  nitric  acid,  or  acted  upon  by  hydrate  o 
potassa  (Gay-Lussac),or  by  permanganic  acid  (Ore 
gory  and  Demarcay);  it  is  also  formed  by  the  decom 
position  of  cyanogen  with  water  and  ammonia.  — 
Turner,  Elements  of  Chemistry. 

If  the  chemists  were  half  so  careful  in  vendini 
their  poisons,  there  would  be  a  notable  diminutioi 
in  the  yearly  average  of  victims  to  arsenic  and  oxali 
acid.  —  Lord  Lytton,  My  Norel,  b.  iii.  ch.  xiv. 

The  presence  of  oxalic  acid  in  the  urine  (in  com 
bination  with  lime)  has  been  usually  regarded  as  t 
pathological  phenomenon,  consequent  upon  an  ir 
regular  performance  of  the  retrograde  metamor 
phosis  of  the  tissues  :  but  there  can  be  no  doub 
that  it  may  also  result  from  the  presence  of  solubli 
salts  of  oxalic  acid  in  certain  articles  of  vegetabli 
food.—  Dr.  Carpenter,  Principles  of  Human  Physio 
logy,  §  641  :  1853. 

Oxbird.  s.    Native  bird  akin  to  the  snipe 
and  sandpipers   so  called,  of   the  genus 
Tringa  (species,  variabilis)  ;  dunlin;  purre 
&c. 

This  species,  known  all  round  our  coast  by  some 
one  or  more  of  the  following  names:  viz.  dunlin 
purre  (Sir  Thomas  Browne,  writes  it  '  chirr  '),  stint 
oxbird,  sea  snipe,  &c.,  is  the  most  common  as  well  as 
the  most  numerous  of  all  the  sandpipers  frequenting 
our  shores.—  Yarrell,  History  of  British  Birds. 
Oxeye.  s.     Native  plant,  akin  to  the  corn 
marigolds  so  called  ;  Chrysanthemum  leu- 
canthemum. 

Bring  corn-flag,  tulips,  and  Adonis'  flower, 
Fair  oxeye,  goldy-locks,  and  columbine. 

B.  Jonson,  Masques. 

The  plant  which  we  have  called  Buphthalmum,  or 
oxe-eie,  hath  slender  stalks  growing  from  the  roots. 
.  .  .  The  oxe-eie,  which  is  generally  holden  to  be  the 
true  Buphthalmum,  hath  many  leaves  spreading 
upon  the  ground  of  a  light  green  colour.  .  .  .  The 
white  oxe-eie  hath  small  upright  stalkes  of  a  foot 
high.  .  .  .  This  is  the  Buphthalmum  of  Tragus,  Mat- 
thiolus,  Lobel,  Clusius,  and  others.  .  .  .  Dioscorides 
eaith,  that  the  floures  of  oxe-eie  made  up  in  a  seare- 
<iloth  doe  asswage  and  waste  away  cold  hard  swel- 
lings ;  and  it  is  reported  that  if  they  be  drank  by 
and  by  after  bathing,  they  make  them  in  a  short 
time  well-coloured  that  have  been  troubled  with  the 
yellow  jaundice.—  Gerarde,  Herball,  p.  746-748  :  1633. 
Oxeyed.  adj.  Having  large  or  full  eyes,  like 
those  of  an  ox. 


Homer  useth  that  epithet  of  oxeyed,  in  describing 
Juno,  because  a  round  black  eye  is  the  best.—  Bur- 
ton, Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  471. 
Oxfeet.  s.     In  Farriery.     See  extract. 

Oxfeet  [is]  a  term  applied  to  the  feet  of  horses 
when  the  liorn  of  the  hind  feet  cleaves  just  in  the 
middle  of  the  fore  part  of  the  hoof,  from  the  coronet 
to  the  shoe  :  they  are  not  common,  but  very  trou- 
blesome. —  C.  W.  Johnson,  Farmer's  Cyclopaedia. 

Oxgrang;  of  land.  s.  Ordinarily  taken  for 
fifteen  acres  :  (it  is  sometimes  palled  ox- 
gate;  and,  in  the  north,  corruptly  osken). 

A  carucate  of  land  contains  100  acres  :  eight  ox- 
gangs  make  a  carucate;  and  every  oxgang  contains 
fifteen  acres.—  Keltiam,  Domesday  Book  Illustrated 
p.  169. 

Oxganfi  is  a  quantity  of  land  measuring  fifteen 
acres,  being  as  much  as  a  single  ox  was  supposed  to 
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be  capable  of  ploughing  in  a  year  of  season.  It  is 
sometimes  written  ox-gate.  The  oxgang  was  con- 
tracted or  expanded  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
land ;  forty  acres  constituting  the  maximum,  and 
six  the  minimum  of  the  measure.— C.  W.  Johnson, 
Farmer's  Cyclopcedia. 

Oxidable.  adj.     Capable  of  being  oxidated. 

The  oxidable  constituents  of  wood,  coal,  oil,  tal- 
low, and  all  the  ordinary  combustibles  are  the  same. 
Carbon  and  hydrogen,  which  in  combining  with 
oxygen  at  a  high  temperature,  always  produce  car- 
bonic acid  and  water,  which  being  volatile  disap- 
pear, forming  part  of  the  heated  aerial  column  that 
rises  from  the  miming  body.— Graham,  Elements  of 
Chemistry. 

Oxidate,  v.  n.    Become  oxidized. 

Oxidation  is  very  often  a  slow  process,  and  imper- 
ceptible in  its  progress,  as  in  the  rusting  of  iron 
and  tarnishing  of  lead  exposed  to  the  atmosphere. 
The  heat  being  then  evolved  in  a  very  gradual  man- 
ner, is  dissipated  and  never  accumulates.  But  when 
the  oxide  formed  is  the  same,  the  nature  of  the 
change  effected  is  no  way  altered  by  its  slowness. 
Iron  oxidates  rapidly  when  introduced  in  a  state  of 
ignition  into  oxygen  gas ;  and  lead,  in  the  form  of 
the  lead  pyrophorus,  which  contains  that  metal  in  a 
state  of  high  division,  takes  fire  spontaneously  and 
burns  in  the  air,  circumstances  then  favouring  the 
rapid  progress  of  oxidation.— Graham,  Elements  of 
Cliemistry. 

Oxidation.  *.     Condition  resulting  from  the 
action  of  oxygen. 

The  terms  oxidizement  and  oxidation  imply  the 
combination  of  oxygen  with  bodies;  and  its  abstrac- 
tion or  separation  is  deoxidizement  or  reduction. 
All  the  elementary  substances  are  susceptible  of 
oxidizement,  andunost  of  them  at  certain  tempera- 
tures with  the  evolution  of  heat  and  light.  These 
are  in  common  language  termed  combustible  or  in- 
flammable bodies.  When  a  substance  is  saturated 
with  oxygen,  it  becomes  incombustible,  that  is,  in- 
capable of  entering  into  further  combination  with 
it. — Graham,  Elements  of  Chemistry  - 

Oxide,  s.     See  extract. 

All  the  combinations  of  oxygen,  chlorine,  iodine, 
bromine,  and  fluorine,  with  the  inflammables  and 
metals  which  are  not  acids,  are  called  oxides, 
chlorides,  iodides,  bromides,  and  fluorides.  . . .  The 
names  of  the  acid  compounds  of  oxygen  are  derived 
from  their  bases,  and  where  there  is  only  one  it  is 
usually  designated  by  the  termination  -ic ;  where 
there  are  two  acids  of  the  same  base  and  oxygen, 
that  containing  the  smallest  proportion  of  oxygen  is 
distinguished  by  the  termination  -ous,  and  that  con- 
taining the  larger  proportion  by  the  termination  -ic, 
as  arsenious  and  arsenic  acid.  Where  there  are  more 
than  two  acid  compounds  of  the  same  base,  more 
complicated  terms  are  requisite,  of  which  the  no- 
menclature of  the  four  principal  acids  of  sulphur 
forms  a  good  example :  these  are  termed,  1.  hypo- 
sulphurous  acid;  2.  sulphurous  acid;  3.  hyposul- 
phuric  acid ;  4.  sulphuric  acid,  and  occasionally  the 
acid  containing  the  maximum  of  oxygen  is  further 
distinguished  by  the  prefix  per-  or  oxy-  ;  thus  we 
sometimes  use  the  terms  oxychloric  acid  and  per- 
manganic acid.  —  Brands,  Manual  of  Chemistry, 
p.  262:  1848. 

Oxidizement.  s.     Oxidation. 

The  different  proportions  of  oxygen  in  the  oxides 
are  distinguished  by  a  prefix  derived  from  the  Latin 
or  Greek  numerals ;  thus  we  have  protoxide,  dent- 
oxide,  or  binoxide,tritoxide,  or  teroxide.for  the  first, 
second,  and  third  stages  of  oxidisement  -.  and  the 
highest  degree  of  oxidisement  is  termed  peroxide; 
when  the  proportions  of  oxygen  in  an  oxide  are  as 

1  to  H  or  2  to  3,  the  compound  is  termed  a  sesqui- 
oxide.    If  the  oxide  is  so  constituted  as  to  contain 

2  atoms  of  base  and  1  of  oxygen,  it  is  then  termed  a 
suboxide  or  more  definitely  a  dioxide,  and  if  3  atoms 
of  base  and  1  of  oxygen,  a  trisoxide.    The  same  dis- 
tinctive nomenclature  is  applied  to  the  chlorides, 
iodides,   sulphurets,    phosphurets,    &c.  —  Brande, 
Manual  of  Chemistry,  p.  262 :  1848. 

Oxiip.  s.  [see  Cowslip,  Paigle,  and  Pin- 
eyed.]  Large  variety  (species)  of  cowslip 
so  called  ;  Primula  elatior. 

I  know  a  bank  whereon  the  wild  thyme  blows, 
Where  oxlip  and  the  nodding  violet  grows. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  ii.  2. 

Violets  dim, 

But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes, 
Or  Cytherea's  breath ;  pale  primroses, 
That  die  unmarried  ere  they  can  behold 
Bright  Phoebus  in  his  strength  . .  .  bold  oxlips,  and 
The  crown  imperial ;  lilies  of  all  kinds. 

Id.,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 

The  cowslip  then  they  couch,  and  th'  oxslip  for 
her  meet.  Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  xv. 

>xter.  s.     [A.S.  oxtan.~\     Armpit, 
xtongue.  *.     [translation  of  Gr.  fiovyXian- 
aov,  from  /8oi»c  =  ox,  yXuoari  =  tongue.     Bu- 
gloss  is  the  Anglicised  form.]     In  Botany. 
See  extract. 

The  bristly  oxtongue  [is]   an   annual,  growing 
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about  hedges,  the  borders  of  fields,  and  ground 
nearly  cleared,  on  a  clay  soil.    The  root  is  tapering. 
and,  like  the  whole  plant,  abounds  with  a  somewhat 
milky,  extremely  bitter  juice.    The  hawkweed  ox- 
tongue is  a  biennial  species,  of  which  the  herbage  is 
dark  green,  rough,  with  short,  coarse,  not  bristly  or 
pungent,  hairs ;   stem  three  feet  high,  witli  many 
spreading  leafy  branches,  furrowed,  solid,  often  pur- 
plish.— C.  W.  Johnson,  Farmer's  Cyclopeedia. 
Oxycrate.    *.      [Gr.   6£t;c  =  sharp  +  Koamc  = 
mixture.]     Mixture  of  water  and  vinegar. 
Apply  a  mixture  of  the  same  powder,  with  a  com- 
press prest  out  of  oxy  crate,  and  a  suitable  bandage. 
—  Wiseman. 

Oxygen.  s.  In  Chemistry.  Elementary  gas 
existing  in  the  air,  of  which  it  forms  the 
part  necessary  to  combustion.  See  extract. 

The  name  oxygen  is  compounded  of  6£u«,  acid,  and 
•yewauj,  1  generate ;  and  was  given  to  the  element  of 
which  I  am  about  to  treat  by  Lavoisier,  with  refer- 
ence to  its  property  of  forming  acids  in  uniting 
•with  other  elementary  bodies.  Oxygen  is  a  per* 
manent  gas,  when  uncoinbined,  and  forms  one  lifth 
part  of  the  air  of  the  atmosphere.  ID  a  state  of 
combination  this  element  is  the  most  extensively 
diffused  body  in  nature,  entering  as  a  constituent 
into  water,  into  nearly  all  the  earths  and  rocks  of 
which  the  crust  of  the  globe  is  composed,  and  into 
all  organic  products  with  a  very  few  exceptions.  It 
was  first  recognised  as  a  distinct  substance  by  Dr. 
Priestley  in  this  country,  in  1774,  and  about  a  year 
afterwards  by  Scheele,  in  Sweden,  without  any 
knowledge  of  Priestley's  experiments.  Prom  this 
discovery  may  be  dated  the  origin  of  true  chemical 
theory.— Graham,  El-ements  of  Chemistry. 

Cyanogen  is  another  gas  which  has  an  actively- 
poisonous  influence  uponanimals  when  absorbed  in  to 
the  lungs ;  its  agency  also  is  of  a  narcotic  character. 
It  is  singular  that  the  effects  of  the  respiration  of 
pure  oxygen  should  not  be  dissimilar.  At  first  the 
rapidity  of  the  pulse  and  the  number  of  the  respira- 
tions are  increased,  and  the  animal  appears  to  suffer 
little  or  no  inconvenience  for  an  hour ;  but  sym- 
ptoms of  coma  then  gradually  develop  themselves, 
and  death  ensues  in  six,  ten,  or  twelve  hours.  If  the 
animals  are  removed  into  the  air  before  the  insensi- 
bility is  complete,  they  then  quickly  recover. . . . 
When  nitrogen  or  hydrogen  is  breathed  for  any 
length  of  time,  death  results  from  the  deprivation 
of  oxygen  —  rather  than  from  any  deleterious  in- 
fluence which  these  gases  themselves  exert.— Dr. 
Carpenter,  Principles  of  Human  Physiology,  §§  572, 
573 :  1867. 

The  derivatives  from  either  the  word 
oxygen  itself,  or  its  essential  parts,  are 
numerous.  They  fall  into  two  classes : 
a.  Those  from  the  word  in  full,  as  Oxy- 
genize ;  b.  Those  from  Oxide. 

As  may  be  seen  under  the  entries,  the 
full  etymological  form  is  not  the  one  most 
used  ;  a  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  shortness 
being  common  in  Chemistry  ;  thus  oxida- 
tion is  commoner  than  oxidization. 
Oxygenate,  v.  a.  Impregnate  with,  expose 
to,  stimulate  with,  oxygen. 

Why  not  try  sailing?  Nothing  oxygenates  the 
lungs  like  a  sail.— Kingsley.  Two  Years  Ago,  ch.  xi. 
Oxygrenation.  s.  Impregnation  with  oxygen. 
Besides  these  sources  of  carbonic  acid  which  are 
common  to  all  animals,  there  is  another  which  is  re- 
stricted (or  nearly  so)  to  the  two  highest  classes, 
Birds  and  Mammals  ;  these  being  distinguished  by 
their  power  of  maintaining  a  constantly-elevated 
temperature.  A  part  of  this  neat  is  generated  by  the 
oxygenation  of  the  components  of  their  disintegrat- 
ing tissues,  and  of  their  blood,  metamorphosis  of 
which  takes  place  at  a  very  rapid  rate ;  but  where 
this  isnot  sufficient,  their  power  of  maintaining  their 
temperature  depends  upon  the  direct  combination 
of  certain  elements  of  the  food  with  the  oxygen  of 
the  air,  by  the  combustive  process.— Dr.  Carpenter, 
Principles  of  Human  Physiology. 

Oxymel.  s.  [G.  6£t>/« X<,  from  6£ir  =  sharp  + 
/utXi  =  honey.]  In  Pharmacy.  Mixture  of 
vinegar  and  honey. 

In  fevers,  the  aliments  prescribed  by  Hippocrates, 
were  ptisans  and  decoctions  of  some  vegetables,  with 
oxymel  or  the  mixture  of  honey  and  vinegar. — Ar- 
buthnot. 

Oxymoron.  *.  [Gr.  6£i>e  =  sharp,  acute + 
piapoe  =  foolish.]  Rhetorical  figure,  in  which 
an  epithet  of  a  quite  contrary  signification 
is  added  to  any  word.  (This  is  as  the  ex- 
planation stands  in  the  previous  editions  ; 
in  which  case  it  would  exclude  some  well- 
known  cases  wherein  the  contradiction  is 
conveyed  otherwise  than  by  a  noun,  e.g. 
' KTVTTOV  06^op(ca'  =  'I  saw  a  sound ;'  'num 
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capti  potuere  capi  ? '  'si  tacent  satis 
dicunt;'  along  with  the  following  passage, 
by  which  the  term  is  illustrated,  after 
Asconius,  in  Facciolati,  from  Cicero's 
Orations  against  Verres,  '  Se  jam  ne  Deos 
quidem  suis  urbibus,  ad  quos  confugerent, 
habere,  quod  eorum  simulacra  Verres 
sustulisset.'  Here  the  oxymoron  lies  in 
the  confusion  between  the  Gods  and  their 
images.  It  would,  probably,  pass  for  a 
bull  in  England  or  Ireland.  *  Mire,'  how- 
ever, writes  Asconius,  '  imitatus  est  verba 
Siculorum,  dolore  oxymora  et  inania.' 
Hence  it  passes  for  an  ornament :  in  which, 
perhaps,  lies  the  element  which  distin- 
guishes it  from  a  bull. 

The  word  is  probably  more  useful  in 
Philology  than  in  Rhetoric ;  inasmuch  as 
the  tendency  for  oxymora  to  develope 
themselves  is  a  fact  in  Language  which 
must  be  taken  as  it  is  found.  It  gives  us 
such  words  as  wooden  milestone,  brass 
shoe-horn,  and  the  like.  These  the  original 
definition  exactly  fits;  as  it  does  cWjuov 
dBtupov — -strenua  inertia — insipiens  sapien- 
tia — concordia  discors,  and  others.) 

Some  elegant  figures,  and  tropes  of  rhetorick, 
biting  sarcasms,  sly  ironies,  strong  metaphors,  lofty 
hyperboles,  paronomasies,  oxymorons,  he  very  near 
upon  the  confines  of  jocularity. — Barrow,  Sermons, 
vol.  i.  serm.  xiv. 

Oxyrrnodine.  s.  [Gr.  poSivoQ  =  relating  to, 
constituted  by,  a  rose — podov.']  In  Phar- 
macy. Mixture  of  two  parts  of  oil  of  roses 
with  one  of  vinegar  of  roses.  Obsolete. 

The  spirits,  opiates,  and  cool  things,  readily  com- 
pose oxyrrhodines.—Sir  J.  Floyer,  Preternatural 
State  of  the  Animal  Humours. 

Oyer.  s.     [N.Fr.]    See  extracts. 

The  word  [oyer}  was  anciently  used  for  what  we 

now  call  assizes Previous  and  preparatory  to 

pleading  in  bar,  the  defendant  may  crave  oyer  of  the 
writ,  or  bond,  or  other  specialty  upon  which  the 
action  is  brought,  that  is,  to  hear  it  read  to  him ; 
the  generality  of  defendants  in  the  times  of  ancient 
simplicity  being  supposed  incapable  to  read  it  them- 
selves: whereupon  the  whole  is  entered  verbatim 
upon  the  record,  and  the  defendant  may  take  ad- 
vantage of  any  condition  or  other  part  of  it,  not 
stated  in  the  plaintiff's  declaration.  To  demand 
over  of  an  obligation,  is  not  only  to  desire  the 
plaintiff's  attorney  to  read  the  same,  but  to  have  a 
copy  thereof,  that  the  defendant  may  consider  what 
to  plead  on  the  action.— Jacob,  Law  Dictionary. 

Oyer  and  Terminer  [is]  a  commission  directed  to 
the  Judges,  and  other  gentlemen  of  the  county  to 
which  it  is  issued,  by  virtue  whereof  they  have  power 
to  hear  and  determine  treasons,  and  all  manner  of 
felonies  and  trespasses. ...  In  our  statutes  the  term 
is  often  printed  Oyer  and  Determiner.  4  Inst.  162. 
Title  Justices  of  Oyer,  &c.,  and  the  references  there, 
to  which  the  following  observations  may  be  added. 
The  usual  commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  of 
Justices  of  Assize  in  general ;  and  when  any  sudden 
insurrection  or  trespass  is  committed,  which  requires 
speedy  reformation,  then  a  special  commission  is 
immediately  granted. — Ibid. 

A  court  of  oyer  and  terminer  is  a  judicature  where 
causes  are  heard  and  determined.— Todd. 
6yes.     See  O  Yes  (two  words). 
Oyiethole.  s.    [Fr.  mile t  =  little  eye.]    Eye- 
let-hole ;  scar  resembling  an  eyelet-hole. 

Distinguish'd  slashes  deck  the  great ; 
As  each  excels  in  birth  or  state, 
His  tii/lct /in/en  are  more  and  ampler; 
The  king's  own  body  was  a  sampler. 

Prior,  A  Ima,  ii.  445. 

Oyster.  *.  [Lat.  ostrea.]  Edible  mollusk  so 
called ;  ostrea  edulis, 

I  will  not  lend  thee  a  penny.  — Why  then  the 
world's  mine  oyster,  which  I  with  sword  will  open. 
—Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  2. 

Rich  honesty  dwells  like  your  miser,  sir,  in  a  poor 
house ;  as.  your  pearl  in  your  foul  oyster. — Id.,  As 
you  like  it,  v.  4. 

In  the  month  of  May  the  oyster*  cast  their  spawn, 
which  the  dredgers  call  their  spat ;  it  is  like  to  a 
drop  of  candle  and  about  the  bigness  of  a  halfpenny. 
The  spat  cleaves  to  stones,  old  oystershells,  pieces 
of  wood,  and  such  like  things  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  which  they  call  cultoh.  It  is  probably  conjec- 
tured that  the  spat  in  twenty-four  hours  begin  to 
have  a  shell.  In  the  month  of  May  the  dredgers,  by 
the  law  of  the  Admiralty  Court,  have  liberty  to  catch 
all  manner  of  oysters  of  what  size  soever.  When 
they  have  taken  them,  with  a  knife  they  gently 
3H 
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raise  the  small  brood  from  the  cultch.and  then  they 
throw  the  cultch  in  again,  to  preserve  the  ground 
for  the  future,  unless  they  be  so  newly  spat  that 
they  cannot  be  safely  severed  from  the  cultch,  in 
that  case  they  are  permitted  to  take  the  stone  or 
shell,  Ac.,  that  the  spat  is  upon,  one  shell  having 
many  times  twenty  spats.  After  the  month  of  May 
it  is  felony  to  carry  away  the  cultch,  and  punishable 
to  take  any  other  oysters  unless  it  be  those  of  size, 
that  is  to  say  about  the  bigness  of  an  halfcrown 
piece,  or  when  the  two  shells  being  shut,  a  fair 
shilling  will  rattle  between  them. — Bishop  Sprat,  in 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society. 
_  There  may  be  many  ranks  of  beings  in  the  invi- 
sible world  as  superior  to  us,  as  we  are  superior  to 
all  the  ranks  of  beings  in  this  visible  world :  though 
we  descend  below  the  oyster  to  the  least  animated 
atoms  discovered  by  microscopes.— Watts,  Improve- 
ment of  tlte  Mind. 

If  where  Fleet-ditch  with  muddy  current  flosvs 
You  chance  to  roam,  where  oyster  tubs  in  rows 
Are  ranged  beside  the  post,  there  stay  thy  haste, 
And  with  the  savoury  fish  indulge  thy  taste. 

Gay, 'Trivia,  iii.  189. 

Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element  in  a 
compound. 

The  sexes  of  oysters,  according  to  the  recent  obser- 
vations of  Quatrefages,  are  distinct.  Our  most  valu- 
able bivalve  [the  Ostrea  edulis]  belongs  to  this 
genus,  and  is  the  only  species  of  it  now  inhabiting  our 
seas.  During  ancient  epochs,  as  we  learn  from  the 
fossils  of  both  tertiary  and  secondary  strata,  many 
more  kinds  of  oysters  lived  within  our  area,  and 
multiplied  so  as  to  rival  the  contents  of  any  modern 
oyster-beds.  ...  In  Bishop  Sprat's  History  of  the 
Royal  Society,  is  contained  the  first  paper  of  impor- 
tance on  the  oyster-fisheries  of  England. .  .  .  Oysters 
of  good  repute  are  fished  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Channel  Islands.  There  are  two  oyster-banks, 
the  one  off  Guernsey,  the  other  off  Jersey. . . .  Irish 
oyster-dredgers  have  a  notion  that  the  more  the 
banks  are  dredged,  the  more  the  oysters  breed. — 
Forbes  and  Hanley,  History  of  British  Mollusca  and 
their  Shells,  vol.ii.  p.  306. 

Oyster  pie.  *.     [two  words.]     See  extract. 

To  make  an  oyster  pie. — This  is  very  curious  when 
oysters  are  full  in  season ;  therefore  take  the  largest, 
and  parboil  them  in  the  water  or  liquor  that  comes 
from  them ;  wash  them  clean  from  any  gravel  or 
parts  of  the  shells  that  may  stick  to  them,  and 
having  well  seasoned  them  with  beaten  pepper, 
grated  nutmeg,  and  a  little  salt,  add  currants, 
minced  dates,  barberries,  preserved  or  pickled  mace 
in  blades,  and  put  between  the  layings  slices  of 
butter  and  lemons,  with  about  a  dozen  anchovies  in 
halfs,  the  bone,  tail,  and  fins  being  taken  away ;  and 
when  it  is  baked,  pour  in  butter  beaten  up  with 
white  wine,  sugar,  and  the  juice  of  an  orange. — The 
Accomplished  Female  Instructor.  (Nares  by  H. 
and  W.) 
Ouster-catcher,  s.  Native  grallatorial  bird, 

akin  to  the  curlews,  so  called ;    Haema- 

topus  ostralegus ;  sea-pie. 

The  oyster-catcher  is  well  known  on  the  shores  of 
our  coast,  and  is  also  common  and  indigenous  to 
Ireland;  it  appears  to  prefer  sandy  bays  and  wide 
inlets  bounded  with  banks  of  shingle,  as  favourable 
localities  for  the  production  of  the  various  molluscs 
upon  which  it  principally  subsists;  the  vertical 
edge  of  its  truncated,  wedge-like  beak,  seems  admi- 
rably adapted  for  insertion  between  the  two  portions 
of  :i  bivalve  shell :  and  this  bird  is  said  to  be  able  to 
detach  limpets  from  the  surface  of  a  rock  with  ease 
and  certainty.  Its  food  appears  to  be  the  Mollusca 
generally,  worms,  and  marine  iusects.  —  Yarrell, 
History  of  British  Birds,  vol.  ii.  p.  526. 

Oysterknife.  s.  Knife  for  opening  oysters. 
Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  . . .  related  with  much  glee  an 
agreeable  anecdote,  about  the  removal  of  a  tumour 
on  some  gentleman's  head :  which  he  illustrated  by 
means  of  an  oyster-knife  and  a  half-quartern  loaf,  to 
the  great  edification  of  the  assembled  company.— 
Dickens,  Pickwick  Papers,  ch.  xxx. 

Oysterling.  .v.     Little  oyster. 

It  is  a  very  important  fact  that  in  the  shallowest 
of  these  pares  during  last  winter,  not  one  of  tho 
young  oysterlings  of  the  previous  summer's  spat 
was  known  to  have  been  killed  by  the  cold  weather 
or  frost.  It  is  now  time  to  return  to  the  three- 
months  old  oysterlings  left  imprisoned  in  the  18- 
acre  pare  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  island. — 
Times'  Newspaper,  October  15, 1867. 

Oystersheil.  *.     Shell  of  the  oyster. 
(For  example  see  under  Oyster.) 
Oysterwencn.  *.    Woman  whose  business  it 
is  to  sell  oysters ;  a  low  woman. 
Off  goes  his  bonnet  to  an  oysterwench. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  i.  4. 
He  must  be  affable  and  obsequious  to  the  most 
despicable ;  always  ready  ...  to  pull  off  his  hat  to 
an  oyster-wench,  and  be  familiar  with  a  beggar. — 
Mandeville,  Notes  on  the  Fable  of  the  Bees. 
Oysterwlfe.  s.     Oysterwoman. 

Who  can  despair  to  see  another  thrive 
By  loan  of  twelve-pence  to  an  oysterwife  ? 

Bishop  Hall,  Satiret,  iv.  2. 
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Oysterwoman.  s.    Female  seller  and  opener 
of  oysters. 

The  oysterwomen  lock'd  their  fish  up, 
And  trudged  away  to  cry,  No  bishop. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  2,  539. 

Ozena.  s.     [Gr.  otaiva.~]     Ulcer  in  the  inside 
of  the  nostrils  that  gives  an  ill  stench. 

Ozcena  ...  is  generally  symptomatic  of  ulceration 
cf  the  membrane  lining  the  nostrils,  the  palate, 
maxillary,  and  frontal  sinuses,  &c.,  or  of  caries  of 
the  bones  in  the  situations,  and  always  attends 
syphilitic  disease  of  these  parts.  It  may  accompany 
also  scorbutic,  scrofulous,  and  cancerous  affections, 
either  in  these  situations,  or  in  the  vicinity.  A 
slighter  form,  of  it  sometimes  follows  chronic 
coryza. ...  In  some  cases  the  matter  secreted  is 
scanty,  but  it  is  often  attended  by  the  discharge 
of  foetid  crusts.  This  state,  as  well  as  other  states 
of  ozfena,  may  follow  or  attend  malignant  scarlet 
fever  and  erysipelas  of  the  face. . . .  The  prognosis 
should  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  pathological 
causes  of  ozeena,  or  of  the  disease  of  which  it  is  a 
symptom.  If  there  is  reason  to  infer  the  existence 
of  caries  of  the  bones  of  the  parts  above  named,  the 
prognosis  should  be  either  unfavourable  or  guarded. 
— Copland,  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine. 

Ozone,  s.     [coined  from  Gr.  6£w  =  I  smell.] 
Allotropic  oxygen. 

One  of  the  most  recent  and  most  plausible  conjec- 
tures respecting  the  exciting  cause  of  influenza,  is 
that  which  refers  it  to  the  presence  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  an  excessive  quantity  of  ozone.  The  atten- 
tion of  physicians  was  first  directed  to  this  substance 
by  M.  Schonbein  of  Basle,  in  a  paper  which  you  will 
find  in  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions  for 
1851.  Pure  or  atmospheric  oxygen,  when  exposed 
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to  the  action  of  electrical  sparks,  is  transformed 
into  an  odoriferous  matter,  which  is  therefore  called 
ozone,  and  which  is  believed  to  be  merely  an  allo- 
tropic  form  of  oxygen.  Most  persons  who  have  stood 
near  an  electrical  battery  at  the  time  of  its  dis- 
charge must  have  been  sometimes  aware  of  the  pe- 
culiar smell.  The  same  odour  pervades  the  air  in 
thunderstorms.  Now  this  ozone  has  remarkable 
purifying  properties,  which  I  need  not  stop  to  de- 
scribe. It  has  also  the  effect,  when  breathed  in 
large  quantities,  of  irritating  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  air  passages.  While  M.  Schonbein  was  en- 
paged  in  examining  its  chemical  relations,  he  found 
that  the  inhalation  of  strongly  ozonised  air  produced 
a  painful  affection  of  his  chest— a  sort  of  asthma, 
with  a  violent  cough,  which  obliged  him  to  discon- 
tinue for  a  time  his  investigations.  Reflecting  on 
this  circumstance,  he  began  to  suspect  that  certain 
catarrhal  disorders  might  be  caused  by  atmospheric 
ozone.  He  got  several  physicians  at  Basle  to  com- 
pare their  lists  of  catarrhal  patients  with  his  table 
of  ztmospheTO-ozonometric  observations,  and  he  and 
they  were  struck  by  the  occurrence  of  an  unusual 
number  of  catarrhal  cases  on  the  days,  or  during 
the  periods,  when  M.  Schonbein's  test  papers  showed 
that  ozone  was  unusually  abundant  in  the  air.— Sir 
T.  Watson,  Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Physic. 

Mr.  Lowe  observed  that  the  strongest  effect  was 
produced  during  the  night,  and  at  some  elevation 
above  the  ground :  also  that  the  months  of  January, 
February,  and  March,  gave  the  largest  amount,  both 
day  and  night.  On  a  number  of  days  there  were  no 
visible  traces  of  ozone.  Other  observers  have  found 
it  to  vary  according  to  locality,  the  season  of  the 
year,  the  hour  of  the  day,  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
and  the  height  of  the  place  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  It  is  seldom  found  in  closely  inhabited  spots. 
In  some  observations  made  at  Brighton,  Mr.  Faraday 
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procured  evidence  of  ozone  close  to  the  sea-shore, 
as  well  as  in  the  air  of  the  open  downs  ;  but  none 
in  the  air  of  the  town.    Dr.  Ansms  Smith  could  not 
detect  ozone  in  the  air  of  Manchester ;  but  at  a  dis- 
tance, it  was  easily  recognisable  when  the  wind  was 
not  blowing  from  the  town. — Frankland,  in  Brande 
and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  A  rt. 
Ozoniferous.  adj.      Containing,   or  supply- 
ing, ozone. 

Professor  "Williamson  . . .  passed  ozoniferous  oxy- 
gen . . .  first  over  a  chloride  of  calcium  . . .  and  then 
through  a  gas  tube. . .  .  Ozonised  oxygen  was  freed 
from  ozone  and  aqueous  by  passing  through  sul- 
phuric acid,  &c. — Graham,  Elements  of  Chemistry. 
Ozonize,  v.  a.     Convert  into  ozone  (as  oxy- 
gen may  be) ;  impregnate  with  ozone  (as 
air  may  be). 

Ozonized,  part.  adj.  Converted  into,  im- 
pregnated with,  ozone. 

(For  extract  see  O  z  o  n  i  f  e  r  o  u  s.) 
Ozonometer.  s.    Apparatus  for  ascertaining 
the  presence,  and  measuring  the  amount, 
of  ozone. 

Ozonometric.  adj.  Connected  with,  relating 
to,  the  determination  of  the  presence  and 
amount  of  ozone. 

(For  extract  see  under  Ozone.) 
Ozonometry.  s.     See  extract. 

Ozonometry  [is  a  term]  applied  to  the  means  of 
detecting  the  presence  and  proportion  of  ozone  in 
the  atmosphere. — Srande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
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PAAGE.  s.  [N.F.  paage ;  Low  Lat.  paa- 
gium.  Each  a  is  sounded ;  i.e.  the  word 
is  a  dissyllable;  if  it  were  not  for  the 
word  having  but  little  chance  of  being  re- 
vived, it  would  be  right  to  spell  \tpayage.~] 
Toll  for  passage  through  the  grounds  of 
another  person.  Obsolete. 

Trade  was  restrained,  or  the  privilege  granted,  on 
the  payment  of  tolls,  passages,  paages,  pontages, 
and  innumerable  other  vexatious  imposts,  of  which 
only  the  barbarous  and  almost  unintelligible  names 
subsist  at  this  day. — Burke,  Abridgement  of  English 
History,  b.  iii.  ch.  v. 

Pabular,  adj.  [Lat.  pa bularis.']  Affording, 
yielding,  supplying,  constituting,  having 
the  nature  of,  pabulum. 
Pabulous.  adj.  [Lat.  pabulosus;  no  such 
word  nspabulus,  -a,  -um.~\  Hence  the  true 
form  is  pabulose,  and  the  true  meaning 
abounding  in  pabulum.  In  the  extract, 
however,  it  means  alimentary.  For  this, 
Pabular  is  the  right  term. 

We  doubt  the  air  is  the  pabulous  supply  of  fire, 
much  less  that  flame  is  properly  air  kindled.— Sir 
T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Pabulum.  *.     [Lat.]     Food ;  support. 

Which  seems  the  sole  use  of  oil,  air,  or  any  other 
thing  that  vulgarly  passeth  for  a.  pabulum  or  food  of 
that  element  [tire] .—Bisliop  Berkeley,  Siris,  §  197. 

Paca.  s.  [Brazilian.]  Rodent  animal  so 
called  of  the  genus  Coelogenys.  See  ex- 
tract. 

The  brown  paca  has  been  known  since  the  time 
of  Marcgrave,  who  has  described  it  and  given  an 
imperfect  figure ;  it  has  been  generally  referred,  by 
systematic  authors,  to  the  genus  Cavise,  and  has 
been  considered  as  a  single  species.  M.  F.  Cuvier, 
however,  has  distinguished  two  species,  the  brown 
paca,  Coelogenus  subniger.  and  the  yellow  Paca, 
Cpelpgenus  fuscus ;  these  he  has  separated  into  a 
distinct  genus,  under  the  name  Ccelogenus.— Trans- 
lation of  Cuvier' s  Kegne  Animal,  Supplement, 
Rodentia. 

Pace.  s.     [Fr.  pas ;  Lat.  passus.~\ 
1 .  Step ;  single  change  of  the  foot  in  walk- 
ing. 
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Behind  her  Death, 

Close  following  pace  for  pace,  not  mounted  yet 
On  his  pale  horse.        Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  588. 

2.  Gait ;  manner  of  walk. 

He  himself  went  but  a  kind  of  languishing  pace, 
with  his  eyes  sometimes  cast  up  to  heaven,  as 
though  his  fancies  strove  to  mount  higher. — Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

He  saw  Menalcas  come  with  heavy  pace; 
Wet  were  his  eyes,  and  cheerless  was  his  face. 

Dryden,  Death  of  Amyntas,  10. 
But  on  rode  these  strange  horsemen, 

With  slow  and  lordly  pace  \ 

And  none  who  saw  their  bearing 

Durst  ask  their  name  or  race, 

Macaulay,  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  The  Battle 
of  the  Lake  llegillus,  39. 

3.  Degree  of  celerity  ;  rate. 

To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day, 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time; 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusky  death. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  5. 
Bring  me  word 

How  the  world  goes,  that  to  the  pace  of  it 
I  may  spur  on  my  journey.       Id.,  Coriolanus,  i.  10. 

Nor  ner  winged  speede 
The  faulcon  gentle  could  for  pace  exceed. 

Chapman. 

The  beggar  sings  ev'n  when  he  sees  the  place 
Beset  with  thieves,  and  never  rnends  his  pace. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  x.  33. 
'Tis  said,  as  erst  the  Phrygian  knight, 
So  ours  with  rusty  steel  did  smite 
His  Trojan  horse,  and  just  as  much 
He  mended  pace  upon  the  touch. 

Butler,  Hudibras.  i.  1,  917. 

Hudibras  applied  his  spur  to  one  side  of  his  horse, 
as  not  doubting  but  the  other  would  keep  pace  with 
it. — Addison. 

Marcia  could  answer  thee  in  sighs,  keep  pace 
With  all  thy  woes,  and  count  out  tear  for  tear. 

Id..  Cato. 

Step  ;  gradation  of  business.     Gallicism. 

The  first  pace  necessary  for  his  majesty  to  make, 
is  to  fall  into  confidence  with  Spain.— Sir  W.  Tem- 
ple. 

Measure  of  five  feet ;  the  quantity  sup- 
posed to  be  measured  by  the  foot  from  the 
place  where  it  is  taken  up  to  that  where  it 
is  set  down. 

Measuring  land  by  walking  over  it,  they  styled  a 

double  step ;  i.e.  the  space  from  the  elevation  of  one 
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foot,  to  the  same  foot  set  down  again,  mediated  by 
a  step  of  the  other  foot ;  a  pace  equal  to  five  foot ;  a 
thousand  of  which  paces  made  a  mile.— Holder,  On 
Time. 

The  violence  of  tempests  never  moves  the  sea 
above  six  paces  deep. — Bisliop  Wilkins,  Mathema- 
tical Magick. 

6.  Roman  measure  so  called. 

The  ancient  Roman  pace,  considered  as  the  thou- 
sandth part  of  a  mile,  was  five  Roman  feet,  and  each 
foot  contained  between  H'tiOand  H'64.  modern  Eng- 
lish inches;  hence  the  pace  was  about  58'1  English 
inches,  and  the  Roman  mile,  the  '  mille  passus,' 
equal  to  1,614  yards. — Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary 
of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

7.  Particular  movement  which   horses  are 
taught,   though   some  have  it  naturally, 
made  by  lifting  the  legs  on  the  same  side 
together. 

They  rode,  but  authors  having  not 
Determined  whether  pace  or  trot, 
(That's  to  say,  whether  tollutation, 
As  they  dp  term  it,  or  succussation), 
We  leave  it  and  go  on,  as  now 
Suppose  they  did,  no  matter  how. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  2, 45. 

8.  In  Architecture.     See  extract. 

A  pace  [is]  a  broad  step,  or  slightly  raised  space 
about  a  tomb,  &c. ;  a  portion  of  floor  slightly  raised 
above  the  general  level. — Glossary  of  Architecture. 
Pace.  v.  n. 
1.  Move  on  slowly. 

As  we  paced  along 

Upon  the  giddy  footing  of  the  hatches, 
Methought  that  Glo'ster  stumbled. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  4. 
I  behold  the  spawn  of  conquer'd  Nile, 
Crispinus,  both  in  birth  and  manners  vilo, 
Pacing  in  pomp  with  cloak  of  Tyrian  dye, 
Changed  oft  a  day. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  i.  34. 
The  moon  rose  in  the  clearest  sky  I  ever  saw,  by 
whose  solemn  light  I  paced  on  slowly  without  inter- 
ruption.—Pope. 

•2.  Move. 

Remember  well . . .  with  speed  so  pace 
To  speak  of  Perdita. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  chorus. 

3.  Move  by  raising  the  legs  on  the  same  side 

together  :  (used  of  horses). 
Pace.  v.  a. 
1.  Measure  by  steps. 
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Where  is  the  horse  that  doth  untread  again 
His  tedious  measures  with  th'  unbated  fire, 
That  he  did  pace  them  first. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  6. 

2.  Direct  to  go  ;  regulate  in  motion. 

If  you  can,  pace  your  wisdom 
In  that  good  path  that  I  would  wish  it  go, 
And  you  shall  have  your  bosom  on  this  wretch. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  3. 
Paced,  part.  adj. 

1.  Regulated  in  motion. 

Revenge  is  sure,  though  sometimes  slowly  paced ; 
Awake,  awake,  or  sleeping  sleep  thy  last. 

Drtjden,  Indian  Emperor,  iv.  1. 

2.  Taught  the  pace ;  managed. 

She's  not  paced  yet :  you  must  take  some  pains 
to  work  her  to  your  manage. — Shakespear,  Pericles, 
iv.  6. 

Pacer,  s. 
1.  One  who  paces. 
.2.  Horse  that  is  perfect  in  paces. 

His  horse  too,  which  was  a  pacer,  was  adorned 
after  the  same  airy  manner,  and  seemed  to  share  in 
the  vanity  of  the  rider. — Spectator,  no.  104. 
Pachyderm,  s.    See  Pachydermata. 

Two  marks  of  inferiority  in  the  dental  system  of 
the  carnivorous  cetacea,  which  they  have  in  common 
with  many  of  the  order  Bruta,  viz.  a  general  uni- 
formity of  shape  in  the  whole  series  of  teeth,  and  no 
succession  and  displacement  by  a  second  or  perma- 
nent set,  disappear  when  we  commence  the  exami- 
nation of  the  dentition  of  those  apodal  pachyderms 
which  were  called  by  Cuvier  the  herbivorous  cetacea. 
— Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,  §  220. 
Pacbydermata.    s.      [Gr.    Trayi'e  =  thick  + 
cipua,  fcp/jiaroG  =  skin,  hide.     The  plural  of 
a  hypothetical  form,  iraxv^epparov  =  object 
with  a  thick  skin.     That  pachyderm  has 
been  recognised,   and  that  in  influential 
quarters,  as  the  name  of  a  member  of  the 
group  thus  named,  may  be  seen  under  the 
entry ;  and  it  may  also  be  seen  that  the 
common     adjective    is    Pachydermatous, 
though    Pachydermaiic  would    be    better 
Greek.    In  like  manner,  pachyderm  is  ob- 
jectionable on  the  same  grounds  that  con- 
demn hemoptysis,  as  contrasted  with  hema- 
temesis,  i.e.  as  a  word  which  is  derived  from 
the   incomplete   nominative    case,   rather 
than  from  one  of  the  more  complete  ob- 
lique ones.   Nevertheless,  the  words  as  they 
stand  are  likely  to  prevail.]     In  Zoology. 
Name  of  a  group,  or  order,  of  animals  re- 
presented by  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hip- 
popotamus, tapir,  peccaries,  and  hogs. 

At  the  present  day  the  order  pachydermata  con- 
tains but.  few  genera,  and  these  for  the  most  part 
embrace  a  very  limited  number  of  species.  But  in 
former  periods  of  the  history  of  our  globe,  they 
must  have  existed  under  much  greater  variety  of 
form,  seeing  that  the  tertiary  deposits  yield  to  the 
geologist,  in  abundance,  the  remains  of  very  nu- 
merous genera  now  totally  extinct,  to  the  list  of 
which  modern  researches  are  adding  day  by  day ;  it 
is,  indeed,  more  than  probable  that  many  of  the 
existing  races  will  speedily  perish,  for  the  hand  of 
man  is  against  them,  and  the  bullet  and  the  spear 
are  doing  their  work  of  extermination  rapidly,  so 
that  the  tapir  and  the  elephant  may  soon  be  classed 
with  extinct  existences. — Kymer  Jones,  in  Todd's 
Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

Pachydermatous,  adj.    See  under  Pachy- 
dermata. 

Pacifiable.  adj.    Capable  of  being  pacified. 
The  conscience  is  not  pacifiable,  while  sinne  is 
within  to  vex  it ;  nc  more  than  angry  swelling  can 
cease  throbbing  and  aching,  whiles  the  thorn  or  the 
corrupted  matter  lies  rotting  underneath.— Bishop 
Hall,  Heaven  upon  Earth,  §  iv.  (Rich.) 
Pacific,  adj.      [Lat.  pacificus,   from  pax  = 
peace.]       Peace-making  ;    mild  j    gentle ; 
appeasing. 

God  now  in  his  gracious  paciflck  manner  comes  to 
treat  with  them. — Hammond,  On  Fundamentals. 

Returning,  in  his  bill 
An  olive  leaf  he  brings,  pacifick  sign ! 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  859. 

•acifical.  adj.  Mild  ;  gentle  ;  peace-making. 
For  what .  sin  was  I  sent  hither  among  soldiers, 
being  by   my  profession  academical,  and  by  my 
charge  paciftcat/—Sir  H.  Wotton,  Remains,  p.  439 ; 
Inter,  1615. 
•acitication.  s. 
.  Act  of  making  peace. 

He  sent  forthwith  to  the  French  king  his  chap- 
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lain,  ehusing  him  because  he  was  a  churchman,  as 
best  sorting  with  an  ainbassy  of  pacification. — 
Jittcon,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VI I. 

David,  by  an  happy  and  seasonable  pacification, 
was  took  'off  from  acting  that  bloody  tragedy. — 
South,  Sermons. 

2.  Act  of  appeasing  or  pacifying. 

A  world  was  to  be  saved  by  a  pacification  of 
wrath,  through  the  dignity  of  that  sacrifice  which 
should  be  offered,— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Pacificator,  s.     Peace-maker. 

He  set  and  kept  on  foot  a  continual  treaty  of 
peace ;  besides  he  had  in  consideration  the  bearing 
the  blessed  person  of  a  pacificator. — Bacon,  History 
of  the  lieign  of  Henry  VII. 

We  have  seen  England  become  the  pacificator  of 
the  continent,  and  rival  monarchs  sue  for  our  al- 
liance.— Warimrton,  Sermons,  serm.  xxxiv, 

Paciiicatory.  adj.    Tending  to  make  peace. 
All  churches  did  maintain  intercourse  and  com- 
merce with  each  other  by  formed  communicatory, 
pacificatory,  commendatory,  synodical  epistles.  — 
Barrow,  Unity  of  the  Church. 

Pacify,  v.  a.     Appease  ;    still  resentment ; 
quiet  an  angry  person;  compose  any  desire. 

Menelaus,  being  now  convicted,  promised  Ptole- 
mee  the  son  of  Dorymenes  much  money  if  he  would 
pacify  the  king  toward  him. — 2  Maccabees,  iv.  45. 

The  Most  High  is  hot  pleased  with  the  offerings  of 
the  wicked;  neither  is  he  pacified  for  sin  by  the 
multitude  of  sacrifices. — Ecclesiasticus,  xxxiv.  1 9. 

While  the  dog  hunted  in  the  river,  he  had  with- 
drawn to  pacify  with  sleep  his  over-watched  eyes. — 
Sir  P.  Sidney. 

In  his  journey  he  heard  news  of  the  victory,  yet 
he  went  on  as  far  as  York,  to  pacify  and  settle  those 
countries. — Bacon. 

Oh  villain  !  to  have  wit  at  will  upon  all  other  oc- 
casions, and  not  one  diverting  syllable  now  at  a 
pinch  to  pacify  our  mistress. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Nor  William's  pow'r,  nor  Mary's  charms, 
Could  or  repel,  or  pacify  his  arms. 

Prior,  Ode  to  the  Memory  of  the  Hon.  G. 
Villiers,  25. 

Pacinian  (Bodies  or  Corpuscules).  adj.  In 
Anatomy.     See  extract. 

One  very  peculiar  mode  of  termination  of  certain 
of  the  nervous  fibres,  the  physiological  import  of 
which,  however,  is  entirely  unknown,  is  in  the  bo- 
dies termed  Pacinian,  after  Pacini,  the  first  writer 
who  gave  an  account  of  their  internal  structure, 
and  demonstrated  their  essential  connection  with 
the  nervous  fibres. . . .  Their  form  usually  approaches 
to  the  oval,  though  they  are  generally  more  or  less 
curved  or  reniform ;  and  their  mean  size  in  the 
adult  is  from  l-15th  to  l-10th  of  an  inch  in  length, 
and  from  l-26th  to  l-20th  of  an  inch  in  breadth. 
They  are  attached  to  the  branches  of  the  nerves  on 
which  they  cluster,  by  slender  peduncles,  each  of 
which  consists  of  a  simple  tubular  nerve  fibre,  with 
one  or  more  fine  blood-vessels,  and  a  sheath  of 
areolar  tissue.  The  corpuscle  itself  consists  of  nu- 
merous concentric  capsules,  of  a  delicate  fibrous 
membrane,  enclosing  each  other  like  the  coats  of  an 
onion  to  the  number  sometimes  of  between  forty 
and  sixty ;  those  which  form  the  internal  portion 
being  closer  together  than  those  of  the  outer  part. 
These  capsules  are  kept  apart  by  a  transparent 
fluid  (probably  albuminous),  which  also  occupies 
the  central  cavity.  The  nerve-fibre  gradually. loses 
its  neurilemma  as  it  passes  through  the  series  of 
capsules,  but  these  parts  still  retain  its  dark  double 
contour  until  it  enters  the  cavity ;  from  that  point, 
however,  it  presents  the  characters  of  the  '  gelati- 
nous' fibres,  being  pale,  flattened,  granular,  and 
destitute  of  a  tubular  envelope ;  and  this  it  usually 
retains  as  far  as  its  termination.  The  fibre  usually 
ends  in  a  sort  of  knob  at  the  farthest  extremity  of 
the  capsule ;  sometimes,  however,  it  bifurcates,  and 
each  division  ends  in  a  similar  knob ;  and  still  more 
rarely,  it  separates  into  three  parts. — Carpenter, 
Principles  of  Human  Physiology,  p.  344 :  1853. 

Pack.  s.  [Dutch,  pack  =  bundle.] 

1.  Large  bundle  of  anything  tied  up  for  car- 
riage. 

Themistocles  said  to  the  king  of  Persia,  that  speech 
was  like  cloth  of  Arras,  opened  and  put  abroad, 
whereby  the  imagery  appears  in  figures ;  whereas  in 
thought  they  lie  but  as  in  packs. — Bacon,  Essays. 

Had  sly  Ulysses,  at  the  sack 
Of  Troy,  brought  thee  his  pedlar's  pack.  Cleaveland. 

Our  knight  did  bear  no  less  a,  pack 
Of  his  own  buttocks  on  his  back. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  1, 291. 

2.  Burden;  load. 

But  when  they  took  notice  how  stupid  a  beast  it 
was,  they  loaded  it  with  packs  and  burdens,  and  set 
boys  upon  the  back  of  it.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

3.  Due  number  of  cards. 

Women  to  cards  may  be  compared,  we  play 
A  round  or  two,  when  used  we  throw  away, 
Take  a  fresh  pack.  Granville. 

It  is  wonderful  to  see  persons  of  sense  passing 
away  a  dozen  hours  together  in  shuffling  and  di- 
viding a  pack  of  cards.— A  ddison. 
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4.  Number  of  hounds  hunting  together. 

Two  ghosts  join  their  packs  to  hunt  her  o'er  the 
plain.       Dryden,  Theodore  and  Honoria,  379. 
The  fury  fires  the  pack;  they  snuff,  they  vent, 
And  feed  their  hungry  nostrils  with  the  scent. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  &neid,  yii.  6C>7. 

So  he  turned  off  his  friends  as  a  huntsman  hispack, 

For  he  knew  when  he  pleased  he  could  whistle  them 

back.  Goldsmith,  Retaliation. 

5.  Number  of  people  confederated  in  any  bad 
design  or  practice. 

You  panderly  rascals!  there's  a  knot,  a  gang,  a 
<ack,  a  conspiracy,  against  lae.—Sliakespear,  Merry 
~rives  of  Windsor,  iv.  2. 

Never  such  a  pack  of  knaves  and  villains  as  they 
who  now  governed  in  the  parliament.  —  Lord 
Clarendon.  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Bickerstaff  is  more  a  man  of  honour  than  to  be 
an  accomplice  with  a  pack  of  rascals  that  walk  the 
streets  on  nights. — Swift. 

6.  Any  great  number,  as  to  quantity  and  pres- 
sure :  (as,  '  a  pack,  or  world,  of  troubles,' 
often  corrupted  by  the  vulgar  into  '  a  peck 
of  troubles'). 

I  rather  chose, 

To  cross  my  friend  in  his  intended  drift, 
Than,  by  concealing  it,  heap  on  your  head 
A  pack  of  sorrows. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  in.  1. 

7.  Loose  or  lewd  person:  (I  have  seen  many 
instances  of   this  word,  all  accompanied 
with  naughty). 

Some  losels,  some  naughty  packes. 

Skelton,  Poems,  p.  15. 

Young  wanton  wenches,  and  beguines,  nunnes, 
and  naughty  packs. —  World  of  Wonders,  p.  181. 
[A  naughty  pack  was  formerly  used  as  a  term  of  abuse 
for  a  loose  woman,  as  a  person  is  now  sometimes 
called  'a  bad  lot.'— Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  Eng- 
lish Etymology.'} 
Pack.  v.  a. 

1.  Bind  up  for  carriage. 

A  poor  merchant  driven  on  unknown  land. 
That  had  by  chance  pack'd  up  his  choicest  treasure 
In  one  dear  casket,  and  saved  only  that. 

Otway,  Venice  Preserved* 

Resolved  for  sea,  the  slaves  thy  baggage  pack, 
Each  saddled  with  his  burden  on  his  back. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Persius,  v.  206. 

What  we  looked  upon  as  brains  were  an  heap  of 
strange  materials,  packed  up  with  wonderful  art  in 
the  skull.— Addison. 

He's  been  gone  these  four  hours.  I  went  to  his 
room,  at  Bolus's,  about  a  little  business,  and  saw  at 
once  that  he  had  packed  up,  and  carried  off  all  he 
could. — Kingsley,  Two  Years  Ago,  ch.  i. 

2.  Send  in  a  hurry. 

He  cannot  live,  I  hope,  and  must  not  die, 
Till  George  be  pack'd  with  post  horse  up  to  heaven. 
Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  1. 

3.  Sort  the  cards  so  as  that  the  game  shall 
be  iniquitously  secured:  (it  is  applied  to 
any  iniquitous  procurement  of  collusion). 

She,  Eros,  has 

Packt  cards  with  Csesar's,  and  false  play'd  my  glory 
Unto  an  enemy's  triumph. 

Shakespear,  A  ntony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  12. 

There  be  that  can  pack  cards,  and  yet  cannot  play 

well ;  so  there  are  some  that  are  good  in  canvasses 

and  factions,  that  are  otherwise  weak  men.— Bacon, 

Essays,  Of  Cunning. 

[The]  judges  job,  and  bishops  bite  the  town, 
And  mighty  dukes  pack  cards  for  half  a  crown. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iii.  141. 

4.  Unite  picked  persons  in  some  bad  design. 

When  they  have  pack'd  a  parliament, 
Will  once  more  try  the  expedient : 
Who  can  already  muster  friends, 
To  serve  for  members  to  our  ends. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  iii.  2, 889. 

Brutes,  called  men,  in  full  cry,  packed  by  the  court 
or  country,  run  down  in  the  house  of  commons  a 
deserted  horned  beast  of  the  court.—  Wycherly. 

The  expected  council  was  dwindling  into  a  con- 
venticle ;  a  packed  assembly  of  Italian  bishops,  not 
a  free  convention  of  fathers  from  all  quarters.  — 
Bishop  Atterbury. 
Pack.  v.  n. 

1.  Tie  up  goods. 

The  marigold,  whose  courtier's  face 
Echoes  the  sun,  and  doth  unlace 
Her  at  his  rise,  at  his  full  stop 
Packs  and  shuts  up  her  gaudy  shop.       Cleaveland. 

2.  Go  off  in  a  hurry ;  remove  in  haste. 

New  farmer  thinketh  each  hour  a  day, 
Until  the  old  farmer  be  packing  away.  Tusser, 

Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good  Husbandry. 

Rogues,  hence,  avaunt ! 
Seek  shelter,  pock 

Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  i.  3. 
The  wind  no  sooner  came  good,  hut  away  pack  the 
gallies  with  all  the  haste  they  could.— Carew. 
A  thief  kindled  his  torch  at  J  upiter's  altar,  and 
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then  robbed  the  temple :  as  he  was  packing  away 
with  his  sacrilegious  burden,  a  voice  pursued  him.— 
Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

If  they  had  been  an  hundred  more,  they  had  been 
all  sent  packing  with  the  same  answer.  —  Bishop 
Stillingfleet. 

'  Pack  hence,  and  from  the  cover'd  benches  rise,' 
The  master  of  the  ceremonies  cries, 
•  This  is  no  place  for  you.' 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  iii.  238. 

Poor  Stella  must  pack  off  to  town, 
From  purling  streams  and  fountains  bubbling, 
To  Liffy's  stinking  tide  at  Dublin.  Swift. 

3.  Concert  bad  measures ;  confederate  in  ill ; 
practise  unlawful  confederacy  or  collusion. 
That  this  so  profitable  a  merchandize  riseth  not 
to  a  proportionable  enhauncement  with  other  less 
beneficial  commodities,  they  impute  partly  to  the 
eastern  buyers  packing,  partly  to  the  owners  not 
venting  the  same. — Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 
Go,  pack  with  him. 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  iv.  2. 

Package,  s.    Bale ;  parcel  of  goods  packed. 
I've  just  sent  up  a  package  to  Lady  Rookwood. 
which  was  not  to  be  delivered  till  after  Sir  Piers's 
death. — W.  H.  Ainsworth,  Rookwood,  b.  i.  ch.  viii. 

Packcloth.  s.     Cloth  in  which  goods  are  tied 

up. 
Packer.    «.      One  who,  that  which,  packs, 

or  binds  up  bales  for  carriage. 
Packet.  s.  [Fr.  pacquet .] 

1 .  Small  pack ;  mail  of  letters. 

In  the  dark 

Groped  I  to  find  out  them, 
Finger'd  their  packet,  and  in  fine  withdrew. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

There  pass'd  continually  packets  and  dispatches 
between  the  two  kings.— Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign 
of  Henry  VII. 

His  packets  returned  with  large  accessions  of  ob- 
jections and  advertisements. — Fell. 
Upon  your  late  command 
To  guard  the  passages,  and  search  all  packets, 
This  to  the  prince  was  intercepted. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  The  Sophy,  iii.  1. 

2.  Post  ship ;  ship  that  brings  letters  peri- 
odically ;  quick  sailing  vessel  generally. 

People  will  wonder  how  the  news  could  come, 
especially  if  the  wind  be  fair  when  the  packet  goes 
over. — Swift. 

Packet,  v.  a.  Bind  up  in  parcels  or  packets. 
Rare. 

So  many  wonders  as  I  beheld  enstated  and 
pocketed  up  in  a  paucity  of  verses.— Summary  of 
Du  Bartas,  preface :  1621. 

My  resolution  is  to  send  you  all  your  letters,  well 
sealed  and  pocketed.— Swift. 

Fackborse.  s.  Horse  of  burden  ;  horse  em- 
ployed in  carrying  goods. 

Ere  you  were  queen,  ay,  or  your  husband  king, 
I  was  a.packhorse  in  his  great  affairs. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  3. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  man  who  drudges 
on  in  a  laborious  trade  should  be  more  knowing  in 
the  variety  of  things  done  in  the  world,  than  a  pack- 
horse  who  is  driven  constantly  forwards  and  back- 
wards to  market,  should  be  skilled  in  the  geography 
of  the  country. — Locke. 
Packing.  ».     Trick ;  cheat ;  falsehood. 

Ludovicus  the  seconde  was  tormented  in  purga- 
torye,  saye  they,  only  for  that  he  would  not  regard 
the  admonishments  of  Gabriel  the  archangel  against 
priestes'  marriage  :— Mark  these  packynges  I— Bale, 
Actes  ofEnglysh  Votaries,  P.  i. :  1550. 
Here's  packing,  with  a  witness,  to  deceive  us  all ! 
Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  v.  1. 
We  do  hope  to  find  out  all  your  tricks, 
Your  plots  and  packing. 

Milton,  Sonnets,  On  the  New  Forcers 

of  Conscience,  13. 
What  excuse 

Can  we  make  to  the  duke,  what  mercy  hope  for. 
Our  packing  being  laid  open  ? 

Massinger,  Great  Duke  of  Florence. 

Packsaddle.  s.  Saddle  on  which  burdens 
are  laid. 

Your  beards  deserve  not  so  honourable  a  grave  as 
to  stuff  a  butcher's  cushion,  or  to  be  entombed  in  an 
ass's  packsaddle. — Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  ii.  1. 

That  brave  prancing  courser  hath  been  so  broken 
and  brought  low  by  her,  that  he  will  patiently  take 
the  bit  and  bear  a  packsaddle  or  panniers.— Howell, 
Vocall  Forrest. 

The  bunch  on  a  camel's  back  may  be  instead  of  a 
packsaddle  to  receive  the  burthen.— Dr.  H.  More, 
Antidote  against  Atheism, 

Packstaff.  *.  Staff  by  which  a  pedlar  occa- 
sionally supports  his  pack  :  (used  adjec- 
tivally in  the  extract).  See  Pikestaff. 

Some  say,  my  satires  over  loosely  flow, 
Jior  hide  their  gall  enough  from  open  show ; 
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Xot,  riddle  like,  obscuring  their  intent ; 
But,  packstaffe  plaine,  uttering  what  thing  they 
ment.      Bishop  Hall,  Satires,  b.  iii.  prologue. 
A  packstaffe  epithet,  and  scorned  name. 

Marston,  Scourge  of  Villany,  ii.  5. 

Packthread,  s.  Strong  thread  used  in  tying 
up  parcels. 

About  his  shelves 

Remnants  of  packthread,  and  old  cakes  of  roses 
Were  thinly  scatter'd. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  1. 

Girding  of  the  body  of  the  tree  about  with  pack- 
thread, restraineth  the  sap.— Bacon,  Natural  and 
Experimental  History. 

I  can  compare  such  productions  to  nothing  but 
rich  pieces  of  patchwork,  sewed  together  with  pack- 
thread.— Feltpn. 

His  horse  is  vicious,  for  which  reason  I  tie  him 
close  to  his  manger  with  a  packthread. — Addison, 
Spectator. 

The  cable  was  about  as  thick  as  packthread. — 
Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels, 

Packwax.  s.     [  ?  ]     See  extracts. 

Several  parts  peculiar  to  brutes  are  wanting  in 
man ;  as  the  strong  aponeuroses  of  the  neck,  called 
puckwax. — Ray. 

Along  each  side  of  the  neck  of  large  quadrupeds 
runs  a  stiff,  robust  cartilage,  which  butchers  call  the 
pax-wax. — Paley,  Natural  Theology,  ch.xiii.  §  1. 

Pact.  s.  [Lat.  pactum  ;  pactio,  -onis]  Con- 
tract; bargain;  covenant. 

The  queen,  contrary  to  her  pact  and  agreement 
concerning  the  marriage  of  her  daughter,  delivered 
her  daughters  out  of  sanctuary  unto  king  Richard. 
— Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 
Faction,  s.     Bargain  ;  covenant. 

The  French  king  sent  for  Matthew  earl  of  Levenox, 
to  remove  the  earl  of  Arraine  from  the  regency  of 
Scotland,  and  reverse  such  pactions  as  he  had  made. 
— Sir  J.  Hayward. 

There  never  could  be  any  room  for  contracts  or 
pactions  between  the  Supreme  Being  and  his  intel- 
ligent creatures. — Clwyne. 

Factional,  adj.  Having  the  nature  or  cha- 
racter of,  effected  as,  a  bargain  or  cove- 
nant. 

The  several  duties,  that  by  God's  ordinance  are  to 
be  performed  by  persons  that  stand  in  mutual  rela- 
tion either  to  other,  are  not  pactional  and  condi- 
tional, as  are  the  leagues  and  agreements  made  be- 
tween princes ;  but  are  absolute  and  independent : 
wherein  each  person  is  to  look  to  himself,  and  the 
performance  of  the  duty  that  lyeth  upon  him,  though 
the  other  party  should  fail  in  the  performance  of  his. 
— Bishop  Sanderson,  Cases  of  Conscience,  p.  126. 
Pad.  s.  \_pathJ] 

1.  Road ;  footpath. 

We  have  seen  this  to  be  the  discipline  of  the  state, 
as  well  as  of  the  pad. — Sir  Ii.  L' Estrange. 

The  squire  of  the  pad  and  the  knight  of  the  post 
Find  their  pains  no  more  baulk'd,  and  their  hopes 
no  more  crost. 

Prior,  The  Thief  and  tJw  Cordelier. 

2.  Easy  paced  horse. 

Let  him  walk  a  foot  with  his  pad  in  his  hand ;  but 
let  not  them  be  accounted  no  poets  who  mount  and 
shew  thoir  horsemanship.— Dryden,  Translation  of 
Juvenal,  dedication. 

A  grey  pad  is  kept  in  the  stable  with  great  care, 
out  of  regard  to  bis  past  services. — Addison,  Spec- 
tator. 

I  would  have  set  you  on  an  easier  pad,  and  re- 
lieved the  wandering  knight  with  a  night's  lodging. 
—Pope,  Letters. 

Be  it  known  to  you,  that  I  keep  a  couple  of  pads 
myself,  upon  which,  in  their  turns  (nor  do  I  care 
who  knows  it)  I  frequently  ride  out  and  take  the 
air ;— though  sometimes,  to  my  shame  be  it  spoken, 
I  take  somewhat  longer  journies  than  what  a  wise 
man  would  think  altogether  right. — Sterne,  Tristram 
Shandy,  vol.  i.  ch.  viii. 

3.  Robber  who  infests  the  roads  on  foot. 
'  Here  laws  are  all  inviolate ;  none  lay 

Traps  for  the  traveller  ;  every  highway's  clear ; 
Here ' — he  was  interrupted  by  a  knife, 
With—'  D—  your  eyes !  your  money  or  your  life ! ' 
These  freeborn  sounds  proceeded  from  four  pads 

17)  ambush  laid,  who  had  perceived  him  loiter 
Behind  his  carriage.  Byron,  Don  Juan,  xi.  10. 

Pad.  s.  [Spanish,  pajado,  frompaja  =  straw.] 
Low  soft  saddle  ;  cushion  or  bolster ;  pro- 
perly a  saddle  or  bolster  stuffed  with  straw. 

Tremellius  was  called  scropha  or  sow,  because  he 
hid  his  neighbour's  sow  under  &pad,  and  commanded 
his  wife  to  lie  thereon  ;  he  sware  that  he  had  no  sow 
but  the  great  sow  that  lay  there,  pointing  to  the  pad 
and  the  sow  his  wife. — (Jamden. 

We  shall  not  need  to  say  what  lack 
Of  leather  was  upon  his  back  ; 
For  that  was  hidden  under  pad, 
And  breech  of  knight,  gall'd  full  as  bad. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  1,  441. 

Pad.  v.  a.    Stuff  with  padding. 
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Pad.  r.  it. 

1.  Travel  gently. 

2.  Rob  on  foot ;  lurk  about  the  highways  in 
order  to  rob. 

Sermons,  said  I ;  give  them  me ;  my  boy  shall 
carry  them  in  his  portmanteau,  and  ease  you  of  that 
luggage.  But,  said  he,  suppose  your  boy  should  be 
robbed.  That's  pleasant,  said  I ;  do  you  think  there 
are  parsons  padding  upon  the  road  for  sermons  ? — 
Dr.  Pope,  Life  of  Bishop  Ward,  p.  144:  1697. 

3.  Beat  a  way  smooth  and  level. 

Pad.  s.      [A.S.  pada.~\      Toad  :  (Paddock 

commoner). 
Pad-nag:,  s.     Ambling,  or  easy-going,  nag. 

An  easy  pad-nag  to  ride  out  a  mile.— Dr.  Pope. 
Padar.  s.    [  ?  ]     Grouts  ;  coarse  flour. 

In  the  bolting  and  sifting  of  near  fourteen  years 
of  such  power  and  favour,  all  that  came  out  could 
not  be  expected  to  be  pure  and  fine  meal,  but  must 
have  amongst  itpadar  and  bran  in  this  lower  age  of 
human  fragility.— Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Padded,  part.  adj.     Stuffed  out,    made  up 
with,  padding. 

Maud  could  be  gracious  too,  no  doubt, 
To  a  lord,  a  captain,  a  padded  shape, 
A  bought  commission,  a  waxen  face, 
A  rabbit-mouth  that  is  ever  agape. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  siii.  2. 

Padder.    s.     Pad,  in  the  sense  of  robber; 
foot  highwayman ;  footpad. 

Spurr'd  as  jockeys  use,  to  break, 
Or  padders  to  secure  a  neck. 

Sutler,  Hudibras,  iii.  1, 1601. 
Worse  than  all  the  clattering  tiles,  and  worse 
Than  thousand  padders,  is  the  poet's  curse ; 
Rogues  that  in  dog  days  cannot  rhime  forbear. 

Dry  den.  Translation  of  Juvenal,  iii.  13. 

If  he  advanced  himself  by  a  voluntary  engaging  in 

unjust  quarrels,  he  has  no  better  pretence  to  honour 

than  what  a  resolute  and  successful  padder  may 

challenge. — Collier. 

Padding-,  verbal  abs.     Stuff  to  pad  with. 

'  It's  no  use,'  said  Mark.  '  If  you  knock  ever  so 
much  in  that  quarter,  you'll  get  110  answer.  1  know 
better.  There's  nothing  there  but  padding :  and  a 
greasy  sort  it  is.'  —  Dickens,  Martin  Ch-uszlewit, 
ch.  vii. 

Paddle,  v.  n.     [Fr.  patouiller .] 

1.  Row;  beat  water  as  with  oars. 

As  the  men  were  paddling  for  their  lives.— Sir  R. 
L' Estrange. 
Paddling  ducks  the  standing  lake  desire. 

Gay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Friday,  155. 

2.  Play  in  the  water. 

The  brain  has  a  very  unpromising  aspect  for 
thinking :  it  looks  like  an  odd  sort  of  bog  for  fancy 
to  paddle  in. — Collier. 

A  wolf  lapping  at  the  head  of  a  fountain,  spied  a 
lamb  paddling  a  good  way  off.— Sir  li.  L' Estrange. 

3.  Finger. 

Or  paddling  in  your  neck  with  his  damn'd  fingers. 
Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 
Paddle,  v.  a.     Play  with  ;  toy  with. 

But  to  be  paddling  palms  and  pinching  fingers, 
As  now  they  are,  and  making  practised  smiles, 
As  in  a  looking-glass ; . . .  O,  that  is  entertainment 
My  bosom  likes  not.  Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  i.2. 

Paddle,  s. 

\.  Oar,  particularly  that  which  is  used  by  a 
single  rower  in  a  boat. 

Aspidosperma  excelsum  is,  according  to  Schom- 
burgk,  remarkable  for  its  trunk  growing  out  at  the 
lower  part  into  tabular  projections,  forming  cavities 
which  serve  the  Indians  as  ready-made  planks,  and 
in  the  construction  of  their  paddles. — Lindley,  Vege- 
table Kingdom. 
2.  Anything  broad  like  the  end  of  an  oar. 

Thou  sh'alt  have  a  paddle  upon  thy  weapon.— 
Deuteronomy,  xxiii.  13. 

Paddle-staff,  s.      Staff  headed   with  broad 
iron. 

Besides  the  paddle-staff  and  other  ceremonies.— 
Bishop  Hall,  Remains,  p.  254. 

Paddler.  s.     One  who  paddles. 

He  may  make  a  paddler  i'  the  world, 
From  haiid  to  mouth,  but  never  a  brave  swimmer. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Wit  at  several 

Weapons. 

Paddlewood.     s.      Wood    of   the    Aspido- 
sperma excelsum.     See  Paddle. 
Paddock,  s.     [see  Pad.]     Toad. 

The  grisly  toad-stnol  grown  there  mought  I  see, 
And  loathed  paddocks  lording  on  the  same. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar. 
The  paddock,  or  frog  paddock,  breeds  on  the  land, 
is  bony  and  big,  especially  the  she.—/.  Walton. 
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The  water-snake,  whom  fish  and  paddocks  fed, 
With  staring  scales  lies  poison'd  in  his  bed. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iii.  812. 

For  remarks  on  the  following  see  under 
Peacock. 
For  thou  dost  know,  O  Damon  dear, 

This  realm  dismantled  was 
Of  Jove  himself;  and  now  reigns  here 
A  very,  very— paddock.    Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iii.  2 

(according  to  Theobald). 

Paddock,  s.  [see  Park.]     Small  inclosure. 
Delectable  country  seats  and  villas  environed  with 
parks,  paddocks,  and  plantations.— Evelyn. 
Paddy,  s    [  ?  ]     Rice  in  the  husk. 

A  simple  but  rude  mill  is  in  use  in  Siam  and 
many  parts  of  India,  for  pulling  paddy,  which  is 
similar  to  those  used  four  thousand  years  ago.— 
Slmmonds. 

Padelion.  s.  [Fr.  ?  pied  =  foot,  or  ?patte  = 
paw  +  rfe  =  of  +lion.]  Native  plant  of  the 
genus  Alchemillai ;  ladies  mantle. 

It  is  called  of  the  later  herbarists,  Alchimilla;  in 
French.  Pied  de  Lion ;  in  English,  Ladies'  Mantle, 
Great  Sanicle,  Lyon's  foot,  Lyon's  paw ;  and  of  some 
Padelyon.—Gerarde,  Herball,  p.  949 :  1633. 
Padlock.  s.     [L.Lat.  ^erfa«a  =  clog.]     Lock 
hung  on  a  staple  to  hold  on  a  link. 

Let  all  her  ways  be  unconfined ; 
And  clap  your  padlock  on  her  mind. 

Prior,  An  English  Padlock. 

Padlock,  v.  a.    Fasten  with  a  padlock. 

Let  not  such  an  unmerciful  and  more  than  legal 
yoke  be  padlocked  upon  the  neck  of  any  Christian. 
—Milton,  Colasterion. 

Some  illiterate  people  have  padlocked  all  those 
pens  that  were  to  celebrate  their  heroes  by  silencing 
Grub-street.— A  rbuthnot,  History  of  John  Bull. 

Paduasoy.  s.  [Fr.  *ote  =  silk  (of  Padua).] 
Kind  of  silk :  (it  is  written  also  pade&oy). 

He  was  dressed  that  day  in  as  high  a  style  as  the 
clerical  function  will  allow;  in  a  paduasoy  gown 
and  square  velvet  cap.— Sheridan,  Life  of  Swift. 
Prean.  s.     See  Pean. 
Peeony.  s.     See  Peony. 
Pagan,   s.     [Lat.  paganus  =  villager ;  pagus 
=  village;  the  villages  having  continued 
heathen  after  the  cities  had  become  Chris- 
tian.] 

In  Brande  and  Cox's  Dictionary  Pagan- 
ism is  treated  as  a  'general  appellation 
'for  the  religious  worship  of  the  whole 
'human  race,  except  of  that  portion  which 
'  has  embraced  Christianity,  Judaism,  or 
'Mohammedanism.'  The  editor  would 
double  this  list,  and  treat  six  creeds  as 
other  than  pagan,  viz.,  Parseeism,  Buddh- 
ism, and  Brahminism.  This  is  because 
they  form  a  natural  contrast  to  the  de- 
cidedly ruder  creeds  of  the  barbaric  or 
semi-barbaric  populations  to  whom  the 
art  of  writing  is  unknown ;  a  fact  recog- 
nized by  the  Mahometans,  who,  as  a  gene- 
ral rule,  are  most  in  contact  with,  not  only 
them,  but  with  the  votarists  of  the  unlet- 
tered superstitions,  and  who  treat  the 
former  as  a  separate  and  higher  class,  i.e. 
as  the  religions  of  a  book.  In  this  sense, 
pagan  means  non-canonical,  and  coincides 
nearly  with  the  absence  of  an  alphabet. 
This  is  the  sense  recommended  for  the 
•word  when  used  in  Ethnology,  the  Natural 
History  of  Civilization,  Political  Geogra- 
phy, or  the  Classification  of  Creeds ;  in 
\\hich  case  its  chief  opposites  are  Shaman- 
ism and  Fetichism. 

Religion  did  first  take  place  in  cities ;  and  in  that 
respect  was  a  cause  why  the  name  of  pagans,  which 
7>roperly  signifieth  a  country  people,  came  to  be 
used  in  common  speech  for  the  same  that  infidels 
and  unbelievers  were.  —  Hooker,  Ecclesiastica1 
Polity,  b.v.  §30. 

Neither  having  the  accent  of  Christians,  nor  the 
gait  «f  Christian,  pagan,  nor  man.— Shakespear 
Hainletfiii.  2. 
Pagan,  adj.     Heathenish. 

Their  cloaths  are  after  such  a  pagan  cut,  too, 
That  sure  they  have  worn  out  Christendom. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  i.  3 
The  secret  ceremonies  I  conceal, 
Uncouth,  perhaps  unlawful  to  reveal; 
But  such  they  were  as  pagan  use  required. 

Dryden,  1'alamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  199 
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Paganic.  adj.     Pagan.    Rare. 

Notwithstanding  which,  we  deny  not  but  that 
there  was  also  in  the  paganick  fables  of  the  gods,  a 
certain  mixture  of  history  and  horology  interserted, 
and  complicated  all  along  together  with  physiology. 
— Cudworth,  Intellectual  System,  p.  239.  (Rich.) 

Paganical.  adj.     Same  as  Paganic.    Hare. 

They  are  not  so  much  to  be  accompted  atheists, 
as  spurious,  paganical,  and  idolatrous  theists.  — 
Cudworth,  intellectual  System,  p.  138.  (Rich.) 

Paganicaiiy.    adv.     In  a  paganic  manner. 
Rare. 

The  one  and  only  God  (saith  Clemens)  is  wor- 
shipped by  the  Greeks  paganically,  by  the  Jfews 
judaically,  but  by  us  newly  and  spiritually.— Cud- 
worth,  Intellectual  System,  p.  229.  (Rich.) 

Paganish,  adj.     Heathenish. 

The  peremptory  knife  of  popish,  worse  than  pa- 
ganish, pruners. — King,  Vitis  Palatina,  p.  34 :  1614. 

They  observed  and  solemnized  their  paganish 
pastime  and  worship. — Bourne,  Antiquities  of  the 
Common  People,  p.  137. 

He  [Pope  Gregory]  would  not  suffer  verse  to  be 
sung,  or  rather,  perhaps,  would  not  let  it  be  sung  as 
verse,  which  his  Canto  Firmo,  or  notes  of  equal 
length,  would  most  effectually  prevent,  because  it 
was  gay  and  paganish.. — Mason,  Essays  historical 
and  critical  on  English  Church  Mustek,  p.  238. 

Paganism,  s.     Heathenism. 

The  name  of  popery  is  more  odious  than  very 
paganism,  amongst  divers  of  the  more  simple  sort. — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Our  labarum,  in  a  state  of  paganism,  you  have  on 
a  coin  of  Tiberius.  It  stands  between  two  other 
ensigns. — Addison. 

Paganity.  s.    Pagan  character.    Rare. 

But  there  is  something  of  imperfection  also, 
plainly  cleaving  and  adhering  to  this  notion  of  a 
mundane  soul,  besides  something  of  paganity,  like- 
wise necessarily  consequent  thereupon,  which  can- 
not be  admitted  by  us.  —  Cudworth,  Intellectual 
System,  p.  561.  (Rich.) 

Paganize,  v.  a.     Render  heathenish. 

God's  own  people  were  sometimes  so  miserably 
depraved  and  paganized,  as  to  sacrifice  their  sons 
and  daughters  unto  devils.— Hallywell,  Melampro- 
no?.a,  p.  29:  1681. 

This  way  of  paganizing  &  future  state  was  un- 
avoidable in  the  plan  of  Telemachus,  as  it  was  also 
in  that  of  Fontenelle's  Dialogues.  But  it  was  some- 
thing to  be  serious  in  his  paganism.  Thus  much 
may  be  said  for  the  French  Homer. — Bishop  Hurd, 
On  Addison's  Taller,  no.  156. 

Paganize,  v.  n.    Behave  like  a  pagan. 

This  was  that  which  made  the  old  Christians  pa- 
ganize.— Milton,  Animadversions  upon  a  Defence  of 
the  Humble  Remonstrance. 

Paganizing.  ;w£.  adj.  Behaving  like  pagans. 
I  answer  that  the  paganizing  priests  and   the 
monkes  of  popish  (the  same  with  heathen)  Rome 
were  the  chiefe  agents  in  this  work. — Prynne,  His- 
trio-Mastix,  pt.  i.  act.  viii.  sc.  3. 

Paganly.  adv.  In  a  pagan  manner. 

This,  I  must  confess,  I  am  not  so  paganly  super- 
stitious as  to  believe  one  syllable  of.— Dr.  H.  More, 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,  b.  i.  ch.  xiv. 

Page.  s.     [from  Lat.  pagina.']     One  side  of 
the  leaf  of  a  book. 

If  a  man  could  have  opened  one  of  the  pages  ol 
the  divine  counsel,  and  seen  the  event  of  Joseph's 
being  sold,  he  might  have  dried  up  the  young  man's 
tears. — Jeremy  Taylor. 

Thy  name,  to  Phoebus  and  the  muses  known, 
Shall  in  the  front  of  every  page  be  shown. 

Dry  den.  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  vi.  16, 

A  printer  divides  a  book  into  sheets,  the  sheets 

into  pages,  the  pages  into  lines,  and  the  lines  into 

letters.—  Watts. 

Page.  s.     [from  Fr.  page.~] 
1.  Boy-child. 
•2.  Boy-servant ;  young  boy  attending,  rather 
in  formality  than   servitude,  on  a  great 
person. 

The  fair  goddess,  Fortune, 

Fall  deep  in  love  with  thee,  and  her  great  charms 
Misguide  thy  onposers'  swords !  Bold  gentleman, 
Prosperity  be  thy  page  ! 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  i.  5 
As  pages  follow'd  him, 
Even  at  the  heels,  in  golden  multitudes, 

Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iv.  3 

He  had  two  pages  of  honour,  on  either  hand  one 
— Bacon. 

This  day  thou  shalt  my  rural  pages  see, 
For  I  have  dress'd  them  both  to  wait  on  thee. 

Congreve,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xi.  214 

Philip  of  Macedon  had  a  page  attending  in  his 

chamber,  to  tell  him  every  morning,  Remember,  O 

king,  that  thou  art  mortal. — Archbishop  Wake,  Pre- 

partition  for  Death, 
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Page.  v.  a.     Attend  as  a  page  ;  follow. 

Will  these  moss'd  trees, 
That  have  outlived  the  eagle,  page  thy  heels,' 
And  skip  when  thou  point'st  out? 

S/iakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 

Pageant,  s.     [see  extract  from  Wedgwood.] 
.  Statue,  arch,  triumphal  car,  or  any  similar 
device,  in  a  show. 

The  poets  contrived   the  following  pageant  or 
machine  for   the   pope's   entertainment;   a   huge 
floating  mountain,  that  was  split  in  the  top  in  imi- 
tation of  Parnassus. — Addison. 
2.  Any  show ;  spectacle  of  entertainment. 

When  all  our  pageants  of  delight  were  play'd, 
Our  youth  got  me  to  play  the  woman's  part, 
And  I  was  trimm'd  in  Madam  Julia's  gown. 

Sliakespear,  Two  Oentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  4. 

I'll  play  my  part  in  fortune's  pageant. 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  i.  a. 

This  wide  and  universal  theatre, 
Presents  more  woeful  pageants  than  the  scene 
Wherein  we  play.  Id.,  As  you  like  it,  ii.  7. 

Strange  and  unnatural,  let's  stay  and  see 
This  pageant  of  a  prodigy,  Cowley. 

Lead  out  the  pageant  sad  and  slow, 
As  fits  an  universal  woe, 
Let  the  long  long  procession  go, 
And  let  the  sorrowing  crowd  about  it  grow, 
And  let  the  mournful  martial  music  blow ; 
The  last  great  Englishman  is  low. 

Tennyson,  Ode  on  the  Death  of  the 

Duke  of  Wellington. 

The  authorities  cited  by  Way  in  the  notes  on  this 
passage  [in  the  Promptonum  Parvulorum]  show 
that  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  was  a  scaf- 
fold for  the  purpose  of  scenic  exhibition,  equiva- 
lent to  Latin  and  Italian  pegma,  a  frame,  a  fabric, 
a  machine,  or  pageant,  to  move,  to  rise,  or  to  go 
itself  with  wheels,  with  vices,  or  with  other  help. 
(Florio.)  Pageant,  machina,  misterio,  arco  trion- 
fale.  (Torriano.)  In  a  contemporary  account  of  the 
performances,  cited  in '  Sharp's  Coventry  Mysteries,' 
certain  pageants  are  spoken  of,  'which  pagiants 
were  a  high  scafold  with  two  rowmes,  a  higher  and 
a  lower,  on  four  wheeles.'  The  compiler  of  the 
Liber  Albus,  describing  the  ceremonial  at  the  entry 
of  Henry  VI.  into  London,  A.D.  1432,  uses  pagina 
and  machina  as  synonymous.  He  tells  us  that  at 
the  entry  of  the  bridge,  '  parabatur  machina  satis 
pulcra  in  cuius  medio  gigas  mine  magnitudinis. — 
Ex  utroque  latere  ipsius  gigantis  in  eddem  pagina 
erigebantur  duo  animal ia  vocata  antelops.'  (Mu- 
nim.  Gildh.  III.  459.)  The  name  was  afterwards 
transferred  to  the  subject  of  exhibition,  whether  a 
mere  image  or  a  dramatic  performance.  In  the 


e  are  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  name,  which  is  without  equivalent  in  any  con- 
tinental documents.  Way  suggests  a  derivation  from. 
compaginata,  in  accordance  with  the  explanation 
of  pegma  given  in  Higgins's  version  of  Junius's  No- 
menclator  :  '  lignea  machina  in  altum  educta,  tabu- 
latis  etiam  in  sublime  crescentibus  compaginata. 
'  Of  all  the  crafty  and  subtil  paiantes  and  pecis  of 
warke  made  by  niannys  wit  to  go  or  move  by  them 
selfe,  the  clock  is  one  of  the  best.'  (Horman,  in 
Promptorium  Parvulorum.)  —  Wedgwood,  Diction- 
ary of  English  Etymology.] 

3.  It  is  used  in  a  proverbial  and  general 
sense  for  anything  showy  without  stability 
or  duration. 

Thus  unlamented  pass  the  proud  away, 
The  gaze  of  fools,  ana  pageant  of  a  day.  Pope. 

The  breath  of  others  raises  our  renown, 
Our  own  as  surely  blows  the  pageant  down. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  vi.  235. 

Pageant,  adj.  Showy  ;  pompous  ;  ostenta- 
tious ;  superficial. 

Were  she  ambitious,  she'd  disdain  to  own 
The  pageant  pomp  of  such  a  servile  throne. 

Dry  den,  Indian  Emperor,  v.  1. 

Pageant,  v.  a.    Exhibit  in  show  ;  represent. 

With  ridiculous  and  awkward  action, 
Which,  slanderer,  he  imitation  calls, 
He  pageants  us. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  S. 
That  feast  of  love  and  heavenly-admitted  friend- 
ship, the  seal  of  filial  grace,  became  the  subject  of 
horrour  and  glouting  admiration,  pageanted  about 
like  a  dreadful  idol. — Milton,  Of  Reformation  in 
England,  b.  i. 
Pageantry,  s.     Pomp;  show. 

Inconveniences  are  consequent  to  dogmatizing, 
supposing  men  in  the  right;  but  if  they  be  in  the 
wrong,  what  a  ridiculous  pageantry  is  it  to  see  such 
a  philosophical  gravity  set  man  out  a  solecism. — Dr. 
H.  More,  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Such  pageantry  be  to  the  people  shown ; 
There  boast  thy  horse's  trappings  and  thy  own. 

Dry  den,  Translation  ofPersius,  iii.  53. 
Paginal,  adj.     Consisting  of  pages. 

An  expression  proper  unto  the  paginal  books  of 
our  times,  but  not  so  agreeable  unto  volumes  or 
rolling  books,  in  use  among  the  Jews. — Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  JBrrours. 
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Pagod.  s.  [Portuguese,  pagao,  from  La 
paganus  =  pagan  ;  pagoda  =  pagan  build 
ing.] 

1.  Temple  of  an  Indian,  Indo-Chinese,  o 
Chinese  idol. 

See  thronging  millions  to  thepagod  run, 
And  offer  country  .parent,  wife,  or  son. 

Pope,  Epilogue  to  the  Satires,  dialogue 

2.  Indian  idol. 

Miserable  Indians  idolatrously  adoring  their  de 
vilish  pagodes.— Bishop  Hall,  Character  of  Man. 
They  worship  idols  called  pagods,  after  such 
terrible  representation  as   we  make   of  devils. — 
'Bishop  Stillingfleet. 

Pagoda,  s. 

1.  Indian  or  Chinese  temple. 

An  immense  number  of  smaller  pagodas  surroun. 
this  larger  one  of  all  sizes  from  thirty  feet  to  two  hun 
dred  feet,  and  even  more.  There  is  scarcely  a  village 
in  the  country  that  does  not  possess  one  or  two,  an< 
in  all  the  more  important  towns  they  are  numbera 
by  hundreds :  so  that  they  may  almost  be  said  to  be 
innumerable  in  this  country.  They  are  almost  al 
quite  modern,  and  so  similar  one  to  another  as  no' 
to  merit  any  distinct  or  separate  mention. . . .  The 
only  buildings  in  China  that  really  deserVe  to  be 
classed  as  architectural  objects  are  the  nine  storiec 
pagodas,  or  taas  as  they  are  more  properly  called 
which  form  such  conspicuous  and  characteristic 
objects  in  every  view  of  Chinese  scenery.  It  has 
been  before  stated  that  these  taas  are  in  fact  only 
exaggerated  tees  or  spires.  —  Ferguson,  Illustrated 
Handbook  of  Architecture,  pp.  52, 135:  1855. 

2.  Name  of  an  Indian  coin,  both  of  gold  and 
silver  :  (value  about  8s.  6rf.). 

Shake  the  pagoda  tree.     Enrich  with  Indian 
money. 

Paigle.  *.  [?  Fr.  epingle  -  pin,  from  the  like- 
ness of  the  style  and  stigma  to  a  pin  stuck 
into  the  germ  as  a  pincushion.  Another 
derivation  is  paralysie,  paralysis,  or  palsy ; 
jleur  de  paralyse  being  a  French  name  for 
the  cowslip.]  Kind  of  cowslip ;  double 
cowslip.  See  Pin -eyed. 

Blue  .harebells,  pagles,  pansies,  calaminth. 

Jl.  Jonson,  Masques. 

Pail.  s.  [Italian,  padella.~\  Wooden  vessel  in 
which  milk  or  water  is  commonly  carried. 

New  milk  that  all  the  winter  never  fails, 
And  all  the  summer  overflows  the  pails. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  ii.  27. 
I  never  wept  for  any  man's  death,  but  I  have  often 
laughed.  Natural  sympathy !— out  on  the  phrase. 
The  distant  heavens— the  senseless  trees— the  im- 
penetrable stones— shall  regret  you  more  than  man 
— ^hall  bewail  your  death  with  more  sincerity.  Ay, 
'tis  well— rain  on— splash,  splash;  it  will  cool  the 
hell-fever.  Down,  down— buckets  and  pails— ha, 
ha !—  W.  H.  Ainsworth,  Rookwood,  b.iv.  ch.i. 

Pailful.  *.     Quantity  that  a  pail  will  hold. 

Yond  same  cloud  cannot  choose  but  fall  by  pail- 
fuls. — Shakespear,  Tempest,  ii.  2. 

When  an  house  is  on  fire,  we  must  every  one  cast 
in  his  pailful  to  the  quenching  of  the  flames. — 
Bislwp  Hall,  Remains,  p.  60. 

Pailmail.  adj.     See  Pallmall. 

A  stroke  with  a  pailmail  beetle  upon  a  bowl 

makes  it  fly  from  it.— Sir  K.  Digby,  Operations  and 

Nature  of  Man's  Soul. 
Pain.  s.  [Fr.  peine."] 

1.  Punishment  denounced. 

There  the  princesses  determining  to  bathe  them- 
selves, thought  it  was  so  privileged  a  place,  upon 
pain  of  death,  as  no  body  durst  presume  to  come 
thither. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

On  pain  of  death  no  person  being  so  bold, 
Or  daring  hardy,  as  to  touch  the  list. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  i.  3. 

Interpose,  on  pain  of  my  displeasure, 
Betwixt  their  swords.  Dryden,  Don  Sebastian. 

None  shall  presume  to  fly,  under  pain  of  death, 
with  wings  of  any  other  man's  making.— A  ddison, 
Guardian. 

2.  Penalty ;  punishment. 

Because  Eusebius  hath  yet  said  nothing,  we  will, 
by  way  of  mulct  or  pain,  lay  it  upon  him. — Bacon. 

3.  Sensation  of  uneasiness. 

As  the  pains  of  the  touch  are  greater  than  the 
offences  of  the  other  senses,  so  likewise  are  the 
pleasures. — Bacon. 

Pain  is  perfect  misery,  the  worst 
Of  evils;  and,  excessive,  overturns 
All  patience.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  462. 

He  would  believe,  but  yet  is  still  in  pain, 
And  tries  his  argument  of  sense  in  vain, 
Presses  the  pulse,  and  feels  the  leaping  vein. 

Dryden.  Translation  from  Ovid,  Pygmalion 
and  the  Statue, 
422 


PAIN 

Wh&tpain  do  you  think  a  man  must  feel,  whe 
his  conscience  lays  this  folly  to  his  charge  ?— Law. 
[Pain. — French  peine,  pain,  penalty,  punishment,  als 
pains,  labour,  endeavour,  also  pain,  trouble,  ai 
guish.  (Cotgrave.)  Dutch  pijne,  German  vein,  pail 
trouble,  punishment;  kopfpein,  zahnpein,  head-ache 
tooth-acne.  Welsh  poen,  Breton  poan,  pain,  punish 
ment,  pains  ;  Gaelic  pian,  pain,  pang,  torment ;  Ol 
Norse  pina,  to  torment,  to  punish ;  Esthonian  p\ 
nama;  Finlandish piinata  (probably  borrowed),  t 
torture.  Pain  in  the  sense  of  penalty  is  froii 
French  peine,  Latin  pcena,  Greek  iroivrj,  the  origina 
sense  of  which  is  compensation  for  the  killing  o 
a  kinsman,  blood-money,  commonly  derived  from 
<t>6vos,  death.  And  undoubtedly  the  idea  of  pain  o 
suffering  may  come  from  that  of  punishment,  pail 
inflicted  in  retribution  of  offence.  But  Old  Norse 
pina,  Anglo-Saxon  pinan,  have  little  the  appearance 
of  having  been  derived  from  Latin  pcena,  nor  is  the 
idea  of  punishment  combined  with  that  of  suffering 
in  those  forms.  A  more  natural  origin  for  the  ex 
pression  of  bodily  pain  may  be  found  in  the  idea  o 
pressure,  weight,  labour.  Finlandish  painaa,  to 
press  upon,  to  be  heavy ;  paino,  weight ;  painet,  a 
press ;  pinnet,  the  state  of  a  thing  violently  pressed 
and  thence  torture;  pinnistaa,  to  constrain,  handle 
roughly,  vex.  Greek  n-di/o?,  labour,  trouble,  distress 
grief ;  in  modern  Greek  bodily  pain ;  TrovdSoi/Tos,  the 
tooth-ache.  Compare  Latin  angere,  to  bind  or  press 
together,  to  press  upon,  to  torment,  torture,  trouble 
cause  bodily  pain  ;  angi,  to  suffer  anguish,  mental 
or  corporeal. —  Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  English 
Etymology.'} 

4.  In  the  plural.    Labour ;  work ;  toil. 

Many  have  taken  the  pains  to  go  out  of  Europe 
to  reside  as  friars  in  America. — Abbot,  Description 
of  the  World. 

There  is  one  that  laboureth  and  taketh  pains, 
maketh  haste,  and  is  so  much  the  more  behind.— 
Ecclesiasticus,  xi.  11. 

The  pain*  they  had  taken,  was  very  great. — Lora 
Clarendon,  History  oftlie  Grand  Rebellion. 

If  philosophy  be  uncertain,  the  former  will  con 
elude  it  in  vain ;  and  the  latter  may  be  in  danger  of 
pronouncing  the  same  on  their  pains,  who  seek  it, 
if,  after  all  their  labour,  they  must  reap  the  wind, 
mere  opinion  and  conjecture.— Glanville. 

She  needs  no  weary  steps  ascend, 
All  seems  before  her  feet  to  bend ; 
And  here,  as  she  was  born  she  lies, 
High  without  taking  pains  to  rise.  Waller. 

The  deaf  person  must  be  discreetly  treated,  and 
by  pleasant  usage  wrought  upon,  to  take  some  pains 
at  it,  watching  your  seasons  and  taking  great  care, 
that  he  may  not  hate  his  task,  but  do  it  chearfully. 
— Holder. 

If  health  be  such  a  blessing,  it  may  be  worth  the 
pains  to  discover  the  regions  where  it  grows,  and 
the  springs  that  feed  it. — Sir  W.  Tempte. 

They  called  him  a  thousand  fools  for  his  pains. — 
Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Some  natures  the  more  pains  a  man  takes  to  re- 
claim them,  the  worse  they  are. — Id. 

Her  nimble  feet  refuse 
Their  wonted  speed,  and  she  took  pains  to  lose. 

Dryden. 

[Wit's]  fame  with  pains  we  guard,  but  lose  with 

ease, 
Sure  some  to  vex,  but  never  all  to  please. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  ii.  504. 

A  reasonable  clergyman,  if  he  will  be  at  thepains, 
can  make  the  most  ignorant  man  comprehend  what 
is  his  duty,  and  convince  him  that  he  ought  to  per- 
form it.— Swift. 
.  Labour  ;  task.     Obsolete. 

He  soft  arrived  on  the  grassy  plain, 
And  fairly  paced  forth  with  easy  pain.         Spenser. 

T'one  paine  in  a  cottage  doth  take, 
When  t'other  trim  bowers  do  make. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good 

Husbandry. 
When  of  the  dew,  which  th'  eye  and  ear  do  take, 

From  flowers  abroad  and  bring  into  the  brain, 
She  doth  within  both  wax  and  honey  make: 

This  work  is  hers,  this  is  her  proper  pain. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  On  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

When  a  lion  shakes  his  dreadful  mane, 
And  angry  grows,  if  he  that  first  took  pain 
To  tame  his  youth,  approach  the  haughty  beast, 
He  bends  to  him,  but  frights  away  the  rest.  Waller. 

.  Uneasiness    of  mind,    about    something 
absent  or  future ;  anxiety ;  solicitude. 

Great  pain  [in  the  margin,  fear]  shall  be  in 
Ethiopia.— Ezekiel,  xxx.  4. 

It  bid  her  feel 

No  future  pain  for  me ;  but  instant  wed 
A  lover  more  proportion'd  to  her  bed. 

Prior,  Solomon,  ii.  814. 

If  the  church  were  once  thus  settled,  we  need 
then  be  in  less  pain  for  the  religion  of  our  prince.— 
Leslie. 

.  Throes  of  childbirth. 

She  bowed  herself  and  travailed ;  for  her  pains 
came  upon  her.— 1  Samuel,  iv.  18. 
ain.  v.  a. 
.  Afflict ;  torment ;  make  uneasy. 

I  am  pained  at  my  very  heart . . .  .because  thou 
hast  heard,  O  my  soul,  the  sound  of  the  trumpet 
the  alarm  of  war.— Jeremiah,  iv.  19. 
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She  drops  a  doubtful  word  that  pains  his  mind 
And  leaves  a  rankling  jealousy  behind.         Dryden 

Excess  of  cold,  as  well  as  heat,  pains  us,  because 
it  is  equally  destructive  to  that  temper  which  is 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  life.— Locke. 

Pleasure  arose  in  those  very  parts  of  his  leg,  that 
just  before  had  been  somuch^amed  by  the  fetter.— 
Addison. 

2.  Labour  :  (with  the  reflexive  pronoun). 

Though  the  lord  of  the  liberty  do  pain  himself  to 

yield  equal  justice  unto  all,  yet  can  there  not  but 

great  abuses  lurk  in  so  absolute  a  privilege.— Spenser 

View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

[He]  stretch'd  his  neck  and  wink'd  with  both  his 

eyes, 

Ambitious  as  he  sought  th'  Olympic  prize; 
But,  while  he  pain'd  himself  to  raise  his  note, 
False  Reynard  rush'd  and  caught  him  by  the  throat. 
Dryden,  Tne  Cock  and  the  Fox,  6ti7.' 
Painful,  adj. 

1.  Full  of  pain;   miserable;  beset  with  af- 
fliction. 

Is  there  yet  no  other  way,  besides 
These  painful  passages,  how  we  may  come 
To  death  ?  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi,  527. 

2.  Giving  pain  ;  afflictive. 

Evils  have  been  more  painful  to  us  in  the  pro- 
spect, than  by  their  actual  pressure.— Addison. 

I  am  sick  of  this  bad  world ! 
The  day -light  and  the  sun  grow  painful  to  me.    Id. 

Long  abstinence  may  be  painful  to  acid  consti- 
tutions, by  the  uneasy  sensation  it  creates  in  the 
stomach.— Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of 
A  liments. 

3.  Difficult ;  requiring  labour. 

When  I  thought  to  know  this,  it  was  too  painful 
for  me. — Psalms,  Ixiii.  16. 

The  painful  service, 

The  extreme  dangers,  and  the  drops  of  blood 
Shed  for  my  thankless  country,  are  requited 
But  with  that  surname. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iv.  5. 
Surat  he  took,  and  thence,  preventing  fame, 
By  quick  and  painful  marches  hither  came. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe,  i.  1. 

Ev'n  I,  though  slow  to  touch  the  painful  string, 
Awake  from  slumber,  and  attempt  to  sing.  Smith. 

4.  Industrious ;  laborious ;  exercising  labour. 

England  may  not  unfitly  be  compared  to  an  house, 
not  very  great,  but  convenient;  and  the  several 
shires  may  properly  be  resembled  to  the  rooms 
thereof.  Now,  as  learned  Master  Camden,  and 
painful  Master  Speed,  with  others,  have  described 
the  rooms  themselves;  so  it  is  our  intention,  God 
willing,  to  describe  the  furniture  of  those  rooms ; 
such  eminent  commodities  which  every  county  doth 
produce,  with  the  persons  of  quality  bred  therein, 
and  some  other  observables  coincident  with  the 
same  subject.— Fuller,  Worthies. 

To  dress  the  vines  new  labour  is  required, 
Nor  must  the  painful  husbandman  be  tired. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  ii.  548. 

Great  abilities,  when  employed  as  God  directs, 
do  but  make  the  owners  of  them  greater  and  more 
painful  servants  to  their  neighbours :  however,  they 
are  real  blessings  when  in  the  hands  of  good  men.— 
Swift. 

Painfully,  adv.    In  a  painful  manner. 

With  great  pain  or  affliction. 
2.  Laboriously;  diligently. 

Such  as  sit  in  ease  at  home,  raise  a  benefit  out  of 
their  hunger  and  thirst,  that  serve  their  prince  and 
country  painfully  abroad. — Sir  W.  Raleigh,  Essays. 

Robin  red- breast  painfully 

Did  cover  them  with  leaves.    Children  in  the  Wood. 
Painfulness.    s.      Attribute    suggested    by 
Painful. 
.  Affliction;  sorrow;  grief. 

With  diamond  in  window-glass  she  graved, 
Erona  die,  and  end  this  ugly  painfulness. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

No  custom  can  make  the  painfulness  of  a  debauch 
easy,  or  pleasing  to  a  man ;  since  nothing  can  be 
pleasant  that  is  unnatural.— South,  Sermons. 
.  Industry;  laboriousness. 

Painfulness  by  feeble  means  shall  be  able  to  gain 
that  which,  in  the  plenty  of  more  forcible  instru- 
ments, is  through  sloth  and  negligence  lost.— Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

'amim.  s.  [N.Fr.  payenisme,  paienisme  = 
paganism.  Improperly  used  for  pagan.] 
Pagan;  infidel. 

a.  Used  substantially. 

Painims  being  herein  followers  of  their  steps.— 
— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  v.  §  79. 

The  cross  hath  been  an  ancient  bearing,  even 
before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  among  the  painims 
them  selves. — Peacham. 

Whole  brigades  one  champion's  arms  o'erthrow, 
Slay  painims  vile  that  force  the  fair.  Tickell. 

b.  Used  adjectivally. 

Like  a  covered  field,  where  champions  bold 
Won  l  ride  in  arm'd,  and  at  the  Soldau's  chair, 
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Defy'd  the  best  of  panim  chivalry, 

To  mortal  combat,  or  career  with  lance. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  763. 
Encountering  fierce 
The  Solymean  sultan,  he  p'erthrew 
His  moony  troops  returning  bravely  smear'd 
With  painim  blood  effused.  A.  Philips. 

Painless,    adj.      Free  from  pain ;    void  of 
trouble. 

He  frequently  blest  God  for  so  far  indulging  to 
liis  infirmities,  as  to  make  his  disease  so  painless  to 
him. — liishufi  Fell,  Life  of  Hammond. 

The  deaths  thou  show'st  are  forced  ; 
Is  there  no  smooth  descent  ?  no  painless  way 
Of  kindly  mixing  with  our  native  clay  ?        Dryden. 

Pains.    See  Pain,  s.,  in  fourth  sense. 

Painstaker.  s.     Labourer  ;  laboriousness. 

I'll  prove  a  true  pains-taker  day  and  night ; 
I'll  spin  and  card,  and  keep  our  children  tight. 

Gay. 
Painstaking:,  adj.     Laborious  ;  industrious. 

All  these  painstaking  men,  considered  together, 
may  be  said  to  have  completed  another  species  of 
criticism. — Harris,  Philological  Inquiries. 

The  Gallicians  are  a  plodding,  painstaking  race 
of  mortals,  that  roam  over  Spain  in  search  of  an 
hardly-earned  subsistence.  —  Swinburne,  Travels 
through  Spain. 

Nothing  is  done  in  passion  and  power ;  but  all  by 
filing,  and  scraping,  and  rubbing,  and  other  pains- 
taking. —  Craik,  History  of  English  Literature, 
vol.  ii.  p.  364. 

But  the  Rector  had  subsequently  the  satisfactjon 
of  receiving  Mr.  Sherlock's  painstaking  production 
in  print,  with  a  dedication  to  the  Rev.  Augustus 
Debarry,  a  motto  from  St.  Chrysostom,  and  other 
additions,  the  fruit  of  ripening  leisure.  —  George 
Eliot  (signature),  Felix  Holt,  T/ie  Radical,  ch.  xxiv. 
p.  148. 
Painstaking:.  5.  Great  industry. 

A  poor  gratuity  for  your  pains-taking. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate. 

For  their  works  and  labour  and  painstaking,  here 
is  eating  and  refreshing  promised  them. — Dr.  H. 
More,  Exposition  of  the  Epistles  sent  to  tJte  Seven 
Churches,  p.  42. 

Paint,  v.  a.  [Fr.  peindre.~] 

1.  Represent  by  delineation  and  colours. 

Live  to  be  the  show  and-gaze  o'  the  time, 
We'll  have  thee  as  our  rarer  monsters  are, 
Painted  upon  a  pole.  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  7. 

2.  Cover  with  colours  representative  of  some- 
thing. 

\Vlio  fears  a  sentence  or  an  old  man's  saw, 
Shall  by  a  painted  cloth  be  kept  in  awe. 

Sltakespear,  Tarquin  and  Lucrece. 

3.  Represent   by  colours,    appearances,    or 
images. 

Till  we  from  an  author's  words  paint  his  very 
thoughts  in  our  minds,  we  do  not  understand  him. 
— Locke. 

Whether  the  charmer  sinner  it  or  saint  it, 
If  folly  grow  romautick,  I  must  paint  it. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  ii.  15. 

4.  Describe ;  represent. 

The  lady  is  disloyal.— Disloyal  ? — 
The  word  is  too  good  to  paint  out  her  wickedness. 
Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iii.  2. 

5.  Colour;  diversify. 

Such  is  his  will  that  paints 
The  earth  with  colours  fresh, 
The  darkest  skies  with  store  of  starry  light. 

Spenser. 

6.  Deck  with  artificial  colours  in  fraud  or 
ostentation. 

Jezebel  heard  of  it ;  and  she  painted  her  face  and 
tired  her  head.— 2  Kings,  ix.  30. 

Hath  not  old  custom  made  this  life  more  sweet 
Than  that  of  painted  pomp  ?  are  not  these  woods 
iloro  lYoe  from  peril  than  the  court? 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  ii.  1. 

Paint,  v.  n.     Lay  colours  on  the  face. 

Oh  !  if  to  dance  all  night,  and  dress  all  day, 
Chsirm'd  the  small-pox,  or  chased  old  age  away, 
To  patch,  nay  ogle,  might  become  a  saint, 
Xor  would  it  sure  be  such  a  sin  to  paint. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  v. 
Paint,  s. 
1.  Colours  representative  of  any  thing. 

Poets  are  limners 
To  copy  out  ideas  in  the  mind  ; 
Words  are  the  paint  by  which  their  thoughts  are 

shown, 

And  nature  is  their  object  to  be  drawn.  Granville. 
The  church  of  the  Annunciation  looks  beautiful 
in  the  inside,  all  but  one  corner  of  it  being  covered 
with  statues,  gilding,  and  paint. — Addison,  Travels 
in  It nly. 

Vet  si  ill  her  charms  in  breathing  paint  engage ; 
Her  modest  cheek  shall  warm  a  future  age. 

Pope,  Epistle  to  Mr.  Jervas. 
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2.  Colours  laid  on  the  face. 

Together  lay  her  pray'r-book  and  her  paint. 

Anon. 

Arts  on  the  mind,  like  paint  upon  the  face, 
Fright  him,  that's  worth  your  love,  from  your  em- 
brace. Young,  Love  of  Fame,  v.  539. 
Painter.  .-•. 

1.  One  who  professes  the  art  of  representing 
objects  by  colours. 

In  the  placing  let  some  care  be  taken  how  the 
painter  did  stand  in  the  working.— Sir  H.  Wotton, 
Elements  of  Architecture. 

Beauty  is  only  that  which  makes  all  things  as  they 
are  in  their  proper  and  perfect  nature;  which  the 
best  painters  always  choose  by  contemplating  the 
forms  of  each. — Dryden. 

2.  In  Navigation.     See  extract. 

Painter  is  a  rope  employed  to  fasten  a  boat  either 
alongside  of  the  ship  to  which  she  belongs,  or  to 
some  wharf  or  key.— Nautical  Terms  in  Hawkes- 
worth's  Voyages. 
Painting:,  .v. 

1.  Art  of  representing  objects  by  delineation 
and  colours. 

If  painting  be  acknowledged  for  an  art  it  follows 
that  no  arts  are  without  their  precepts. — Dryden. 

'Tis  in  life  as  'tis  in  painting, 
Much  may  be  right,  yet  much  be  wanting. 

Prior,  Paulo  Purganti,  11. 

2.  Picture  ;  painted  resemblance. 

This  is  the  very  painting  of  your  fear ; 
This  is  the  air-drawn  dagger  which  you  said 
Led  you  to  Duncan.         Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

Painting  is  welcome ; 
The  painting  is  almost  the  natural  man  : 
For  since  dishonour  trafficks  with  man's  nature, 
He  is  but  outside :  pencill'd  figures  are 
Ev'n  such  as  they  give  out. 

Id.,  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  1. 

Clavigero,  the  most  authentic  historian  of  Mexico, 
continually  laments  this  affecting  loss.  Everything 
in  that  country  had  been  painted,  aud  painters 
abounded  there,  as  scribes  in  Europe.  The  first 
missionaries,  suspicious  that  superstition  was  mixed 
with  all  their  paintings,  attacked  the  chief  school 
of  these  artists,  and  collecting,  in  the  market-place, 
a  little  mountain  of  these  precious  records,  they  set 
fire  to  it,  and  buried  in  the  ashes  the  memorv  of 
many  most  interesting  events.  Afterwards,  sensible 
of  their  error,  they  tried  to  collect  information  from 
the  mouths  of  the  Indians  ;  but  the  Indians  were 
indignantly  silent :  when  they  attempted  to  collect 
the  remains  of  these  painted  histories,  the  patriotic 
Mexican  usually  buried  in  concealment  the  remain- 
ing records  of  his  country.—/.  Disraeli,  Curiosities 
of  Literature,  Destruction  of  Books. 

3.  Colours  laid  on. 

If  any  such  be  here, 

That  love  this  painting,  wherein  you  see  me  smear'd, 
Let  him  express  his  disposition. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  i.  6. 
Painture.  s.    Art  of  painting.    Mare. 
To  the  next  realm  she  stretch'd  her  sway, 
For  painture  near  adjoining  lay, 
A  plenteous  province.    Dryden,  Ode  to  the  Memory 

of  Mrs.  Anne  Killegreut. 
The  showery  arch 

With  listed  colours  gay,  or,  azure,  gules, 
Delights  and  puzzles  the  beholder's  eye, 
That  views  the  wat'ry  brede  with  thousand  shews 
Of  painture  varied.  J.  Philips,  Cyder,  ii,  291. 

Pair.  s.     [Fr.  paire  ;  Lat.  par.] 

1.  Two  things  suiting  one  another:  (as,  'A 
pair  of  gloves'). 

Riccabocca  renounced  his  Italian  name,  and  ab- 
jured his  origin.  He  spoke  English  sufficiently  well 
to  think  he  could  pass  as  an  Englishman.  He  called 
himself  Mr.  Richmouth  (a  liberal  translation  of 
Riccabocca).  He  bought  a  blunderbuss,  two  pairs 
of  pistols,  and  a  huge  house-dog.— Lord  Lytton,  My 
Novel,  b.  ix.  ch.  ii. 

2.  Man  and  wife. 

O  when  meet  now 
Such  pair*  in  love  and  mutual  honour  join'd? 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  57. 
Baucis  and  Philemon  there 
Had  lived  long  marry'd  and  a  happy  pair  \ 
Now  old  in  love. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Baucis 
and  Philemon. 

3.  Two  of  a  sort ;  couple  ;  brace. 

All  his  lovely  looks,  his  pleasing  fires, 
All  his  sweet  motions,  all  his  taking  smiles, 
He  does  into  one  pair  of  eyes  convey. 

Sir  J.  Suckling. 

The  many  pairs  of  nerves  branching  themselves 
to  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  are  wonderful  to  behold. 
— Ray. 
So  spake  he ;  and  was  buckling 

Tighter  black  Auster's  band, 
When  he  was  aware  of  a  princely  pair, 

That  rode  at  his  right  brad. 
So  like  they  were,  no  mortal 

Might  one  from  other  know : 
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White  as  snow  their  armour  was, 
Their  steeds  were  white  as  snow. 

Macaulay,  Lays  of  ancient  Rome,  Battle 
of  the  Lake  Eegillus,  32. 

4.  One  who  pairs  off. 

'  Just  the  fellows  we  wanted ! '  exclaimed  Lord 
Fitz-Heron,  who  was  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Lord 
Milford,  and  who  met  Mr.  Egerton  and  his  friend  in 
Pall  Mall. — '  We  want  a  brace  of  pairs'  said  Lord 
Milford.  '  Will  you  two  fellows  pair  i'—B.  Disraeli, 
Sybil. 

In  Composition. 

Mr.  Pecksniff. . .  turned  him  loose  in  a  spacious 
room  on  the  two-pair  front ;  where  ...  he  im- 
proved himself,  for  three  or  five  years,  according  to 
his  articles,  in  making  elevations  of  Salisbury  Ca- 
thedral from  every  possible  point  of  sight;  and  in 
constructing  in  the  air  a  vast  quantity  of  castles. — 
Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  ii. 
Pair.  v.  n. 

1.  Be  joined  in  pairs  ;  couple  ;  (as,  male  and 
female). 

Our  dance,  I  pray ; 
Your  hand,  my  Perdita ;  so  turtles  pair. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 

2.  Suit ;  fit  as  a  counterpart. 

Had  our  prince  seen  the  hour,  he  had  pair'd 
Well  with  this  lord ;  there  was  not  a  full  month 
Between  their  births. 

Sliakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  v.  1. 

Ethelinda! 

My  heart  was  made  to  fit  and  pair  with  thine, 
Simple  and  plain,  and  fraught  with  artless  tender- 
ness. Jtowe. 

3.  Agree,  in  a  case  of  voting,  with  one  of  the 
opposite  party  to  abstain  from  voting  if  he 
•will  do  the  same  :  (generally  with  off), 

(For  example  see  P  a  i  r,  s.  4.) 
Pair.  v.  a. 

1.  Join  in  couples. 

Minds  are  so  hardly  match'd,  that  even  th'  first, 
Though  pair'd  by  heaven,  in  Paradise  were  cursed  ; 
For  man  and  woman,  though  in  one  they  grow, 
Yet  first  or  last  return  again  to  two. 

Dryden,  Epistles,  To  his  kinsman  John 
Dryden,  21. 

2.  Unite  as  correspondent  or  opposite. 

Turtles  and  doves  with  differing  hues  unite, 
And  glossy  jet  is  pair'd  with  shining  white. 

Pope,  Sappho  to  Phaon. 
Pair.  v.  a.    Impair. 

No  faith  so  fast,  quoth  she,  but  flesh  does'  paire ; 
Flesh  may  empaire,  quoth  he,  but  reason  can  re- 
paire.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  7, 41. 

Pairing-time,     s.      Season    for    copulation 

among  animals. 
Pairwise.  adv.     In  pairs. 

Such  as  continued  refractory,  he  tied  together  by 
the  beards,  and  hung  pairwise  over  poles. — Carlyle, 
Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays,  The  Nibelungen- 
Lied. 

Pajocke.  s.     This  word  is  entered  because, 
though  the  editor's  opinion  is  against  it, 
there  are  influential  writers  who  treat  it  as 
a  possible,  if  not  an  actual,  English  word. 
The  following  is  a  well-known  extract 
from  Shakespear — 
For  thou  dost  know,  O  Damon  dear, 

This  realm  dismantled  was 
Of  Jove  himself;  and  now  reigns  here 
A  very,  very ?  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

The  word  indicated  by  the  dash  and 
query  differs  with  the  edition.  The  quartos 
have  paioch  and  paiocke,  the  folio  of  1623, 
paiock ;  the  folio  of  1632,  pajock. 

What  does  it  mean  ?  All  the  criticism 
upon  this  point,  from  the  time  of  Theobald 
to  the  present,  may  be  referred  to  one  of 
two  principles.  1 .  The  word  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  real  one ;  in  which  case  a 
meaning  has  to  be  found  for  it,  the  text 
being  taken  as  it  stood  in  the  earliest  edi- 
tions. The  criticism  here  is  interpreta- 
tional  rather  than  emendatory.  2.  The 
word  may  be  condemned  as  impossible,  in 
which  case  a  clerical  error  or  misprint  is 
assumed,  and  a  conjectural  alteration  is 
considered  necessary.  The  criticism  here 
is  emendatory  rather  than  interpretational. 

The    emendatory    kind    is    the    older. 

Theobald  suggested  paddock  =  toad ;  Pope, 

peacock,  each  giving  his  reasons,  which,  of 

course,  had  but  little  influence  with  the 
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opposite  editor.  Pope's  has  found  the  most 
favour ;  though  the  grounds  of  preference  ! 
are  doubtful.     Puttock  has  been  a  third  I 
suggestion  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  there  is  i 
no  dissyllable  beginning  with/?  and  ending 
with  -ck,  in  favour  of  which  editorial  inge- 
nuity could  not  make  out  a  case.    2.  The 
tendency  to  defend  the  old  form  is  later, 
the  explanations  being  as  follows  :  a.  Ba- 
jocchio,  the  name  of  an  Italian  coin,  of! 
less  than  a  penny  in  value,  suggestive  of 
meanness;    b.  Peacock.     In  the  way  of 
meaning,    this  is  Pope's   reading.     As   a , 
word,  it  rests  on  Mr.  Dyce's  explanation,  i 
4  Pajock  is  certainly  equivalent  to  peacock. 
I  have  often  heard  the  lower  classes  in  the 
North  of  Scotland  call  the  peacock — the  ! 
peajock ;  and  their  almost  invariable  name 
for  the  turkey  is  bubblx/ocA.' 

The  present  editor  draws  attention  to  a 
word  of  which  it  may  fairly  be  said,  that, 
for  Hamlet  speaking  as  a  Dane,  or  for  a 
Danish  dramatist,  putting  words  in  Ham- 
let's mouth,  it  has  better  claims  than  any 
of  the  words  already  suggested. 

A  common  term  of  opprobrium  in  Den- 
mark is  Polack  =  Pole. 

It  is  old  enough  to  date,  from  the  time 
when  Poland  was  not  only  independent  and 
powerful,  but  formidable  as  far  west  as  the 
Cattegat;  and  it  is  recent  enough  to  be 
heard  at  the  present  time.  In  print  it 
occurs  in  a  well-known  drinking-song,  of 
Academic  origin — 

•  Teucer  Salamina  patremque 

Cum  fugeret,'  &c. 

being  the  text.    Hence  it  means  a  milk- 
sop, a  man  who  flinches  his  glass. 

En  Polack  lides  ikke, 

A  Polack  is  not  tolerated. 

That  this  is  not  the  term  that  is  best  ap- 
plied to  Hamlet's  uncle  is  true ;  but  it  is 
only  one  meaning  out  of  many,  a  new  one. 
That  the  word  was  known  to  Shake- 
spear, we  know  from  this  very  play — 

So  frowned  he  once,  when,  in  an  angry  parle, 
He  smote  the  sledded  Polack  on  the  ice. 

Hamlet,  i.  1. 

But  since,  so  jump  upon  this  bloody  question, 
You  from  the  Polack  wars,  and  you  from  England, 
Are  here  arrived.  Ibid.  v.  2. 

We  know,  too,  that  it  was  misspelt  pol- 
lax,  polache,  pollacke,  poleak,  pollock,  and 
polake.  See  Dyce's  note  on  the  first  of  the 
foregoing  passages. 

Whether  Shakespear  had  means  of  know- 
ing that  it  was  a  term  of  abuse  is  another 
question  ;  and,  unless  it  can  be  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  the  suggestion  is  ex- 
ceptionable. 
Pal.  s.  [  ?  paladin.']  Mate.  Slang. 

'  And  now, pals'  said  Dick,  who  began  to  feel  the 
influence  of  these  morning  cups, '  I  vote  that  we  ad- 
journ. Believe  me  I  shall  always  bear  in  mind  that 
I  am  a  brother  of  your  band.'—  W.  H.  Ainsworth, 
Rookwood,  b.  iii.  ch.  vi. 

Palace,  .s.  [Yr.palais;  Lat.  palatium.']  Royal 
house  ;  house  eminently  splendid. 

Palaces  and  pyramids  do  slope 
Their  heads  to  their  foundations. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 
She  was  followed  into  the  little  cabin  by  Lord 
Dalgarno,  gay,  easy,  disembarrassed,  and  apparently 
as  much  pleased  to  rejoin  his  new  acquaintance  as 
if  he  had  found  him  in  the  apartments  of  a  palace.— 
Sir  W.  Scott,  Tlie  Fortunes  of  Nigel. 

The  sun's  bright  palace  on  hiph  columns  raised, 
With  burning  gold  and  flaming  jewels  blazed. 

Addison,  Translation  from  Ovid, 

Metamorphoses,  b.  U. 
Used  adjectivally. 

You  forget 

That  we  are  those  which  chased  you  from  the  field, 
And  slew  your  fathers,  and  with  colours  spread, 
March'd  through  the  city  to  the  palace  gates. 

Shakespear.  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  i.  1. 
The  palace  yard  is  ttll'd  with  floating  tides, 
And  the  last  comers  bear  the  former  to  the  sides. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  ArQitt.  iii.  466. 
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Palace-court.  *.  Court  of  legal  jurisdiction, 
formerly  held  once  a  week  (together  with 
the  court  of  Marshalsea)  in  the  borough  of 
Southwark. 

Charles  I.  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign  by  his  let- 
ters patent  erected  a  new  court  of  record  called 
the  curia  palatii,  or  palace-court,  to  be  held  before 
the  steward  of  the  household,  and  knight-marshal, 
and  the  steward  of  the  court,  or  his  deputy,  with 
jurisdiction  to  hold  pleas  of  all  manner  of  personal 
actions  whatsoever,  which  shall  arise  between  any 
parties  within  twelve  miles  of  his  majesty's  palace 
at  Whitehall.— Sir  W.  Blackstone,  Commentaries  on 
the  Laws  of  England. 

Palacious.  adj.    Royal ;  noble ;  magnificent. 

London  increases  daily,  turning  of  great  palacious 
houses  into  small  tenements. —  Oraunt,  Observa- 
tions on  the  Hills  of  Mortality. 
Paladin,  s.     Knight  forming  part  of  a  pala- 
tial court,  especially  that  of  Charlemagne, 
as  imagined  in  romance ;  heroic  knight- 
errant. 

Amadis  de  Gaul  himself  never  surpassed  the  chi- 
valrous achievement  of  the  Earl  of  Essex ;  his  life, 
indeed,  would  form  the  finest  of  romances,  could  it 
be  written.  He  challenged  the  Governor  of  Corunna 
to  single  combat  for  the  honour  of  the  nation,  and 
proposed  to  encounter  Villars,  Governor  of  Rouen, 
on  foot  or  on  horseback.  And  thus  run  his  chal- 
lenge : — '  I  will  maintain  the  justice  of  the  cause  of 
Henry  the  Fourth  of  France  against  the  League ; 
and  that  I  am  a  better  man  than  thou ;  and  that 
my  mistress  is  more  beautiful  than  thine.'  This 
was  the  very  language  and  deed  of  one  of  the  Pala- 
dins.— I.Disraeli,AmenitiesofLiterature,Sir  Philip 


Palankee.  s.     Palanquin.    Hare. 

They  ride  on  men's  shoulders  in  a  slight  thing 
they  call  a  palankee,  made  somewhat  like  a  couch 
or  standing  pallat,  covered  with  a  canopie,  wherein 
a  man  may  he  at  bis  full  length.— Terry's  Voyage  to 
East-India,  &c.,  p.  155 :  1655. 
Palanquin,     s.      [Portuguese,  palanquim.~\ 
Covered  litter  used  in  eastern  countries, 
carried  on  the  shoulders  of  the  bearers. 

The  little  palanquin  into  which  they  put  the 
corpse,  is  carried  by  his  kindred. — History  of  the 
King  of  Macassar,  p.  143:  1701. 

The  kubdeh,  a  large  golden  knob,  generally  in  the 

shape  of  a  pine-apple,  on  the  top  of  the  canopy  over 

the  litter  or  palanquin.— T.  Moore,  Lalla  Rookh, 

note. 

Palatable,  adj.  Gustful;  pleasing  to  the  taste. 

There  is  nothing  so  difficult  as  the  art  of  making 
advice  agreeable.  How  many  devices  have  been 
made  use  of  to  render  this  bitter  potion  palatable! 
— Addison. 

They  by  the  alluring  odour  drawn  in  haste, 
Fly  to  the  dulcet  cates,  and  crowding  sip 
Their  palatable  bane.  J.  Philips,  Cyder,  i.  429. 

Palatal,  adj.  Connected  with,  relating  to, 
the  palate  :  (in  Grammar,  applied,  with 
doubtful  propriety,  to  the  sounds  of  b 
and  g). 

Palate,  s.     [Lat.  palatum  ] 

1.  Instrument  of  taste ;   upper  part  or  roof 
of  the  mouth. 

Let  their  beds 

Be  made  as  soft  as  yours,  and  let  their  palates 
Be  season'd  with  such  viands. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 
These  ivory  feet  were  carved  into  the  shape  of 
lions;  without  these  their  greatest  dainties  could 
not  relish  to  their  palates. — HakewiU,  Apology. 

By  nerves  about  our  palate  placed, 
She  likewise  judges  of  the  taste : 
Else,  dismal  thought !  our  warlike  men 
Might  drink  thick  port  for  fine  champagne. 

Prior,  Alma,  i,60. 

The  vulgar  boil,  the  learned  roast  an  egg; 
Hard  task  to  hit  the  palate  of  such  guests ! 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  ep.ii. 

2.  Mental  relish ;  intellectual  taste. 

It  may  be  the  palate  of  the  soul  is  indisposed  by 
listlessness  or  sorrow. — Jeremy  Taylor. 

The  men  of  nice  palates  could  not  relish  Aristotle, 
as  drest  up  by  the  schoolmen.— Baker,  Reflections 
upon  Learning. 

Palate,  v.  a.     Perceive  by  the  taste. 

He  merits  well  to  have  her,  that  doth  seek  her 
(Not  making  any  scruple  of  her  soilure) 
With  such  a  hell  of  pain,  and  world  of  charge; 
And  you  as  well  to  keep  her,  that  defend  her 
(Not  palating  the  taste  of  her  dishonour) 
With  such  a  costly  loss  of  wealth  and  friends. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  1. 

Palatial,  adj.  Befitting  a  palace ;  magni- 
ficent. 

A  magnificent  structure,  said  to  have  been  a 
monastery :  I  rather  suppose  it  to  have  been  the 
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grand  commanderie  of  the  island,  for  it  is  built  in 
the  palatial  style  of  those  days. — JJrummond,  Tra- 
vels, p.  271. 

Paiatic.  adj.  Belonging  to  the  palate  or  roof 
of  the  mouth. 

The  three  labials,  p,  b,  m,  are  parallel  to  the  three 
pmiri vitl  t,  d,  n,  and  to  the  three  palatick,  k,  g,  I.— 
Holder,  Elements  of  Speech. 

Palatinate,  s.  [Lat.  palatinatusJ]  County 
wherein  is  the  seat  of  a  count  palatine,  or 
chief  officer  in  the  court  of  an  emperor  or 
sovereign  prince. 

Palatine,  s.  One  invested  with  regal  rights 
and  prerogatives. 

These  absolute  palatines  made  barons  and  knights, 
did  exercise  high  justice  in  all  points  within  their 
territories. — Sir  J.  Dames. 
Palatine,  adj.    Possessing  royal  privileges. 

Many  of  those  lords,  to  whom  our  kings  had 
granted  those  petty  kingdoms,  did  exercise  jura 
regalia,  insomuch  as  there  were  no  less  than  eight 
counties  palatine  in  Ireland  at  one  time. — Sir  J. 
Davies,  Discourse  on  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Palative.  adj.     Pleasing  to  the  taste. 

Glut  not  thyself  with  palative  delights.— Sir  T. 
Browne,  Christian  Morals,  ii.  1. 

Palaver,  s.  [supposed  to  be  from  the  Spanish 
palabra,  a  word ;  whence,  in  Shakespear, 
palabras  is  twice  used  in  a  cant  sense, 
the  context  implying,  '  Let  us  have  no 
more  talk,  no  more  words.'  Hence  also 
to  palabrize,  to  flatter,  to  talk  one  over 
with  fine  stories,  crept  into  the  language,  as 
in  Cockeram's  old  vocabulary;  which  has 
been  succeeded  by  the  modern  verb  pala~ 
ver,  in  the  same  sense  :  but  it  is  used  only 
by  the  vulgar.]  Superfluous  talk  ;  deceit- 
ful conversation. 

Palaver  is  derived  from  the  ordinary  Celtic  word 

parabl,  loquela. — Whiter,  Etymologicon  Magnum. 
I  am  told  you  are  a  man  of  sense,  and  I  am  sure 

you  and  1  could  settle  this  matter  in  the  course  of  a 

five-minutes'  palaver.— Sir  W.  Scott,  The  Pirate, 

ch.  xxxiv. 

Palaver,  v.  a.     Talk  over. 
Palaver,   v.  n.     Talk  in  the  way  of  pala- 
vering. 

Palaver  ing.  verbal  abs.  Act  of  one  who  pa- 
lavers. 

'But,  who  the  devil  are  these?  maybe  they're 
ghosts  likewise.' — '  They  are,'  said  Palmer,  in  a  hol- 
low tone,  mimicking  the  voice  of  Sir  Piers, '  attend- 
ant spirits.  We  are  come  for  this  woman ;  her  time 
is  out ;  so  no  more  palavering,  Titus.  Lend  a  hand 

to  take  her  to  the  churchyard,  and  be  d d  to 

you." —  W.  U.  Ainsworth,  Rookwood,  b.  ii.  ch.  vi. 
Pale.  adj.     [Fr.] 

1.  Not  ruddy;  not  fresh  of  colour;  wan; 
white  of  look. 

Look  I  so  pale,  lord  Dorset,  as  the  rest  ? — 
Ay,  my  goodlord  ;  and  no  man  in  the  presence, 
But  his  red  colour  hath  forsook  his  cheeks. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III,  ii.  1. 
Was  the  hope  drunk 

Wherein  you  drest  yourself:  hath  it  slept  since? 
And  wakes  it  now  to  look  so  green  and  pale  7 

Id.,  Macbeth,  i.  7. 

2.  Not  high-coloured ;    approaching  to  co- 
lourless transparency. 

When  the  urine  turns  pale,  the  patient  is  in 
dan  ger. — A  rbuthnot. 

3.  Not  bright ;  not  shining ;  faint  of  lustre ; 
dim. 

The  night,  methinks,  is  but  the  day-light  sick; 
It  looks  a  little  paler. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 
Pale.  *.     Paleness ;  pallor.     Rare. 

Thus  while  he  spake,  each  passion  dimm'd  his 

face, 
Thrice  changed  with  pale  ire,  envy,  and  despair. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  114. 
His  cheek,  where  love  with  beauty  glow'd, 
A  deadly  pale  o'ercas^.    Mallet,  Edwin  and  Emma. 
Pale.  v.  a.     Make  pale. 

The  glow-worm  shews  the  matin  to  be  near, 
And  gins  to  pale  his  ineffectual  fire. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  5. 
To  teach  it  good  and.  ill,  disgrace  or  fame, 
Pale  it  with  rage,  or  redden  it  with  shame. 

Prior,  Solomon,  iii.  25. 

Pale.  v.  n.    Become  pale. 

It  has  been  often  said  that  Byron  eclipsed  Scott ; 
and  Scott  himself  did  not  deny  that  his  star  paled 
before  the  younger  luminary.  Yet  the  assertion 
must  be  modified  before  it  can  be  accepted.  Byrou 
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eclipsed  '  Rokeby,'  the  '  Lord  of  the  Isles,'  the 
'  Bridal  of  Triermain,"  and  '  Harold  the  Dauntless  ; 
and,  to  repeat  a  jest  of  the  time,  Scott  as  well  as 
Napoleon  was  extinguished  at  '  Waterloo.'  But 
Byron  did  not  eclipse  the  '  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,' 
or '  Marmion,'  or  the  '  Lady  of  the  Lake.'— Saturday 
Review,  October  26, 1867. 

Pale.  s. 

I .  Narrow  piece  of  wood  joined  above  and 
below  to  a  rail,  to  inclose  grounds  ;  pa- 
ling. 

Get  up  o'  the  rail,  I'll  pick  you  o'er  the  pales  else. 
—Shakesjpear,  Henry  VIII.  v.  3. 

As  their  example  still  prevails, 
She  tempts  the  stream,  or  leaps  the  pales. 

Prior,  Alma,  iii.  121. 

Deer  creep  through  when  a  pale  tumbles  down.— 
Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Randal  seated  himself  on  the  broken  pales.  '  Take 
care  they  don't  come  down,'  said  Mr.  Leslie,  with 
some  anxiety.— Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  viii.  ch.  v. 

2.  Any  inclosure. 

A  ceremony,  which  was  then  judged  very  conve- 
nient for  the  whole  church  even  by  the  whole,  those 
few  excepted,  which  brake  out  of  the  common  pale. 
—Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Let  my  due  feet  never  fail 
To  walk  the  studious  cloister's  pale, 
And  love  the  high  embowed  roof. 

Milton,  II  Penseroso,  155. 

Having  been  born  within  the  pale  of  the  church, 
and  so  brought  up  in  the  Christian  religion,  by 
which  we  have  been  partakers  of  those  precious 
advantages  of  the  word  and  sacraments.— Dr.  H. 
More,  Whole  Duty  of  Man. 

He  hath  proposed  a  standing  revelation,  so  well 
confirmed  by  miracles,  that  it  should  be  needless  to 
recur  to  them  for  the  conviction  of  any  man  born 
within  the  pale  of  Christianity.— -Bishop  Atterbury. 

Confine  the  thoughts  to  exercise  the  breath ; 
And  keep  them  in  the  pale  of  words  till  death. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  159. 

3.  District  or  territory:  (the  Pale,  i.e.  the 
English  Pale,  meaning  that  part  of  Ire- 
land wherein  the  English  authority  was 
recognised  by  the  Irish,  is  a  proper  rather 
than  a  common  name). 

There  is  no  part  but  the  bare  English  pale,  in 
which  the  Irish  have  not  the  greatest  footing. — 
Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

The  lords  justices  put  arms  into  the  hands  of 
divers  noblemen  of  that  religion,  within  the  pale.— 
Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

4.  In  Heraldry.     Perpendicular  stripe. 

The  pale  is  the  third  and  middle  part  of  the 
scutcheon,  being  derived  from  the  chief  to  the  base, 
or  nether  part  of  the  scutcheon,  with  two  lines.— 
Peacham,  On  Blazoning. 

Ordinary,  or  honorable  ordinary  in  heraldry,  is 
a  denomination  given  to  certain  charges  properly 
belonging  to  that  art.  The  honourable  ordinaries 
are  by  some  writers  reckoned  ten  in  number :  viz., 
the  chief,  pale,  bend,  fesse,  bar,  cross,  saltier,  chev- 
ron, bordure,  and  orle.  The  heralds  give  several 
reasons  for  their  being  called  honorable;  viz.,  1. 
Their  great  antiquity.  ...  2,  Because  they  denote 
the  ornaments  most  necessary  for  noble  and  gene- 
rous men ;  thus  the  chief  represents  the  helmet. . . . 
the  pale  represents  his  lance  and  spear ;  the  bend 
and  bar,  bis  belt.— Eees,  Cyclopaedia,  Ordinary. 

Pale.   r.  a. 

1.  Inclose  with  pales. 

The  diameter  of  the  hill  of  twenty  foot  may  be 
paled  in  with  twenty  deals  of  a  foot  broad.— Mor- 
timer, Husbandry. 

2.  Inclose ;  encompass.    Rare. 

NVhate'er  the  ocean  pales,  or  sky  inclips, 
Is  thine. 

Shakcspear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  n.  7. 

The  English  beech 
Pales  in  the  flood  with  men,  with  wives  and  boys. 

Id.,  Henry  V.  v.  chorus. 
Will  you  pale  your  head  in  Henry's  glory, 
And  rob  his  temples  of  the  diadem, 
Now  in  his  life  ?  Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  i.  4. 

Pale-.  Prefix  in  composition.  A  dissyllable. 
It  represents  the  Greek  7ra\ai  =  long  ago, 
of  yore,  and  also  TrnXawc  =  old,  ancient. 
Its  compounds  are  all  of  comparatively 
modern  date,  as  may  be  seen  under  Pale- 
tiology. 

Pale-eyed,  adj.    Having  eyes  dimmed. 

No  nightly  trance,  or  breathed  spell, 
Inspires  the  pale-eyed  priest  from  the  prophetic 
cell.  Milton,  Hymn  on  the  Nativity,  179. 

Shrines,  where  their  vigils  pale-eyed  virgins  keep, 
And  pitying  saints,  whose  statues  learn  to  weep. 

Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  21. 

Paled,  adj.     Striped  (as  in  Heraldry). 

Buskins  he  wore  of  costliest  cordwayne, 
VOL.  II. 
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Pinrkt  upon  gold,  and  paled  part  by  part, 
As  then  the  guize  was  for  each  gentle  swayne. 

Spenser,  faerie  Queen,  vi.  2,  6 

Palefaced.  adj.     Having  the  face  wan. 

Why  iiave  they  dared  to  march 
So  many  miles  upon  her  peaceful  bosom, 
Frighting  her  pale-faced  villages  with  war  ? 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  ii.  3. 
Let  pale-faced  fear  keep  with  the  mean  born  man, 
And  find  no  harbour  in  a  royal  heart. 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iii.  1. 
Palehearted.  adj.     Having  the  heart  dis- 
pirited. 

That  I  may  tell  palehearted  fear,  it  lies, 
And  sleep  in  spite  of  thunder. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

Palely,  adv.  [the  I  doubled  in  sound  as  well 
as  spelling.]  In  a  pale  manner;  with  a  pale 
character;  wanly;  not  freshly;  not  ruddily. 

Paleness,  s.     Attribute  suggested  by  Pale. 

1.  Wanness;  want  of  colour ;  want  of  fresh- 
ness ;  sickly  whiteness  of  look. 

Her  blood  durst  not  yet  come  to  her  face,  to  take 
away  the  name  of  paleness  from  her  most  pure 
whiteness. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

The  blood  the  virgin's  cheek  forsook. 
A  livid  paleness  spreads  o'er  all  her  look. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  iii. 

2.  Want  of  colour ;  want  of  lustre. 

The  paleness  of  this  flower 
Bewray'd  the  faintness  of  iny  master's  heart. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iv.  1. 

Palendar.  s.  Kind  of  coasting  vessel.  Ob- 
solete. 

Solyman  sent  over  light  horsemen  in  great  palen- 
dars,  which,  running  all  along  the  sea-coast,  car- 
ried the  people  and  the  cattle.— Knolles,  History  of 
the  Turks. 

Paleographlcal.  adj.  Connected  with,  con- 
stituted by,  Paleography. 
Paleography.  S.  [Gr.  7ra\ori  =  long  ago,  of 
yore  +  ypdQw  =  I  write.]  Investigation  of 
ancient  modes  of  writing  ;  both  in  the  way 
of  (a.)  decyphering  and  determining  (from 
internal  evidence)  the  age  of  documents, 
inscriptions,  and  (when  marked  by  mono- 
grams) works  of  art;  and  (&.)  investigating 
the  age  and  historical  relations  of  the  al- 
phabet. It  is  in  the  former  sense  that  it 
corresponds  with  Diplomatics. 

The  science  termed  Diplomatics  is  ...  a  branch  of 
paleography. . . .  The  most  valuable  compilation  of 
palceographical  knowledge  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Trait6  de  Diplomatique  of  the  Benedictine  of  St. 
Maur. . .  .  See  also  the*  Paleeographie  Universelle  of 
the  Messrs.  Champollion. — H.  Alerivale,  in  Brande 
and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,and  Art. 

Paleontological.  adj.  Connected  with,  re- 
lating to,  Paleontology. 

Stronger  still  in  favour  of  the  application  of  the 
term  science  are  the  inferences  from  the  method  of 
philological  investigation.  In  this  respect,  with  its 
arguments  from  effect  to  cause,  from  the  later  to  the 
earlier,  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  it  has 
exactly  the  method  of  geology— that  typically  pa- 
leontological science.  At  the  same  time,  like  geology, 
comparative  philology  is  a  history.  It  is  a  record  of 
events  in  sequence,  just  like  a  common  history  of 
Rome  or  Greece.  It  covers  more  ground,  and  it  goes 
over  a  greater  space;  but  this  is  a  question  of  degree 
rather  than  kind.  It  is  a  material  history  rather 
than  a  moral  one ;  but  this  also  is  only  a  difference 
of  degree.  It  is  not,  however,  history  in  respect  to 
the  way  in  which  its  facts  are  obtained ;  inasmuch 
as,  whilst  current  history  gets  them  from  testimony, 
and  proceeds  in  its  narrative  from  the  earlier  to  the 
later,  paleontological  history  reverses  the  process, 
and,  proceeding  from  the  later  to  the  earlier,  infers 
as  it  recedes.  Now  for  this  method,  scientific  rather 
than  literary  aptitudes  are  required. — Dr.  B.  O.La- 
tham, Eleiuents  of  Comparative  Philology,  pt.  ii. 
ch.  iv. 

Paleontologist,  s.  Investigator  in  Pale- 
ontology. 

Paleontology,  s.  [see  Ontology  and  Pa- 
letiology.]  Division  of  geology  which 
more  especially  deals  with  organic  re- 
mains. 

Another  general  fact,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Darwin 
as  one  which  paleontology  has  made  tolerably  cer- 
tain, is  that  forms  and  groups  of  forms  which  have 
once  disappeared  from  the  earth,  do  not  reappear. 
Some  few  speeies  and  a  good  many  genera,  have 
continued  throughout  the  whole  period  geologically 
recorded.  But  omittinv  these  as  exceptional,  it  may 
lie  said  that  each  species  after  urising,  spreading  for 
an  era,  and  continuing  abundant  for  an  era,  even- 
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tually  declines  and  becomes  extinct ;  and  that  simi- 
larly, each  genus  during  a  longer  period  increases 
in  the  number  of  its  species,  and  during  a  longer 
period  dwindles  and  at  last  dies  out.  Having  made 
its  exit,  neither  species  nor  genus  ever  re-enters. 
And  the  like  is  true,  even  of  those  larger  groups 
called  orders.  —  Herbert  Spencer,  Inductions  of 
Biology,  pt.  ii.  ch.  xii. 

Paleothere.  s.  English  form  of  Paleo- 
therium.  , 

The  paleeotherium  was  characterised  by  having 
twenty-eight  complex  molar  teeth,  four  canines, 
and  twelve  incisors, four  in  each  jaw.  Cuvier  con- 
cludes that  the  pakeotheres,  like  the  tapirs,  had  also 
a  short  fleshy  proboscis.  The  remains  characterise 
the  gypsum  quarries  belonging  to  the  upper  eocene 
formations  near  Paris.— Owen,  in  Brandt  and  Cox, 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Paieotherian.  adj.  Connected  with,  relating 
to,  a  paleotherium. 

(For  example  see  next  entry.) 

Paleotherium.  s.  [Gr.  Qijpwv  =  beast.]  Ex- 
tinct pachydermatous  animal  so  called, 
akin  to  the  tapirs. 

In  Palaotherium,  the  tract  of  dentine  . .  .  has 
two  indents,  whereby  it  is  divided  into  two  lobes. 
...  At  an  early  period  of  the  attrition  of  the  crown 
they  intercommunicate,  and  extend  to  the  anterior 
side  of  the  crown,  as  in  the  younger  molar  of  Pa- 
loplotherium.  But  the  shallow  communicating 

passages  are   soon   obliterated In  Paloplothe- 

rium  a  branch  valley  also  extends  to  the  ante- 
rior side  of  the  crown,  cutting  off  the  part  of  the 
ant-internal  lobe  from  the  rest ;  but,  by  con- 
tinued abrasion,  this  valley  is  also  obliterated,  and. 
the  tooth  assumes  more  of  the  palceotherian  pattern. 
In  Equus  the  valleys  are  of  less  equal  depth  than  in 
Paleeotherium,  and  are  so  shallow  midway  that,  at 
an  early  stage  of  attrition,  the  entry  of  the  posterior 
valley  is  separated  from  its  termination,  and  that 
of  the  internal  valley  from  its  termination ;  the 
blind  ends  of  both  valleys,  moreover,  are  more  ex- 
tended and  irregular,  than  in  Paleeotherium,  with 
the  tendency  to  curve,  so  as  to  produce  the  cres- 
centic  form  of  the  islands.  The  obliteration  of  the 
mid-part  of  the  accessory  valley  unites  the  dentinal 
tract  to  the  rest  of  the  lobe,  as  in  Pal&otherivm  -, 
but  it  long  remains  separate  in  Hipparion,  as  in 
Paloplother  turn.— Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. 

Paleous.  adj.  [from  Lat.  palea  =  straw  ;  the 
e  is  sounded,  the  word  being  a  trisyllable.] 
Having  a  straw,  husk,  or  chaff.  Rare. 

This  attraction  we  tried  in  straws  and  paleous 
bodies.— *Sir  T.  Browne. 

Paleozoic,  adj.  [Gr.  £oj/}  =  life ;  £<o6e  =  alive.] 
Relating  to,  connected  with,  ancient  life ; 
i.  e.  in  Geology,  as  applied  to  the  period  of 
the  oldest  organic  remains  :  ('The  Palaeo- 
zoic Rocks  of  England'  is  the  title  of  a  work 
by  Professor  John  Philips,  who  first  pro- 
posed the  term,  along  with  its  comple- 
ments Mesozoic  and  Coenozoic). 

Though  the  types  which  have  existed  from  pakeO' 
eoic  and  mesozoic  times  down  to  the  present  day, 
are  almost  universally  changed ;  yet  a  comparison 
of  ancient  and  modern  members  of  these  types 
shows  that  the  total  amount  of  change  is  not  rela- 
tively great,  and  that  it  is  not  manifestly  towards  a 
higher  organization.— Herbert  Spencer,  Inductions 
of  Biology ,jpt.  ii.  ch.  xii. 

Much  difficulty  has  been  felt  in  drawing  the  line 
of  demarcation  between  paleeosoic  and  mesozoic 
or  secondary  rocks.  .  .  .  Paleozoic  rocks  are  very 
widely  distributed  and  are  generally  regarded  as 
more  easily  identified  by  their  fossils  in  distant 
countries  than  the  newer  rocks. . . .  The  paleozoic 
rocks  are"  rich  in  valuable  minerals.  They  include 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  metalliferous  veins 
and  most  of  the  coal  and  iron  found  in  England. 
—Ansted,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 

Palestric.  adj.  [Lat.  palaestra ;  Gr.  ira\ai- 
a-ua  =  placeforgymnasticexercises.]  Gym- 
nastic. 

They  were  so  skilled  in  the  paleestrio  art,  that 
they  slew  all  strangers,  whom  they  forced  to  engage 
with  them. — Bryant,  Analysis  of  Ancient  Mytho- 
logy, ii.  46. 

Paletlological.  adj.  Connected  with,  re- 
lating to,  constituted  by,  Paletiology. 

These  palatiulogical  sciences  might  properly  be 
called  historical  if  that  term  were  sufficiently  pre- 
cise, for  they  are  all  of  the  natureof  history,  being  con- 
cerned with  the  succession  of  events  ;  and  the  part 
of  history  which  deals  with  the  past  causes  of  events 
is  in  fact  a  moral  palsetiology.  But  the  phrase 
'  Natural  History,'  has  so  accustomed  us  to  a  use  of 
the  word  history  in  which  we  have  nothing  to  do 
with  time,  that  if  we  were  to  employ  the  word  his- 
torical to  describe  the  paleetiolngical  sciences,  it 
would  be  in  constant  danger  of  being  misunder- 
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stood.  The  fact  is,  as  Mobs  has  said,  that  Natura 
History,  when  systematically  treated,  rigorouslj 
excludes  all  that  is  historical;  for  it  classes  objects 
by  their  permanent  and  universal  properties,  am 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  narration  of  particulars 
and  casual  facts.  And  this  is  an  inconsistency  whicl 
we  shall  not  attempt  to  rectify. —  Wheicell.  History 
of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  b.  xviii.  introduction. 

Paletiologist.  s.  Investigator  in  the  way  o: 
Paletiology. 

As  [the  causes  of  change  in  the  inorganic  am 
organic  world]  . . .  must  be  studied  by  the  geologist 
so,  in  like  manner,  the  tendencies,  instincts,  facul- 
ties, and  principles,  which  direct  men  to  architecture 
and  sculpture,  to  civil  government,  to.rational  anc 
grammatical  speech,  and  which  have  determinec 
the  circumstance  of  his  progress  in  these  paths 
must  be  in  a  great  degree  known  to  the  palatiolo- 
gist  of  art,  of  society,  and  of  language  respectively 
in  order  that  he  may  speculate  soundly  upon  his 
peculiar  subject.— JVTieioell,  History  of  the  Induc- 
tive Sciences,  b.  xviii.  introduction. 

Paletiology.  S.  [Gr.  airia  =  cause  +  Xoyoc  = 
word,  discourse,  reason,  principle.]  Term 
suggested  by  Whewell  to  denote  that  class 
of  investigation  where  the  reason  was  from 
the  effect  to  the  cause.  The  word  has 
taken  firmer  root  than  Paleontology. 

"We  now  approach  the  last  class  of  sciences  which 
enter  into  the  design  of  the  present  work,  and  o: 
these  geology  is  the  representative,  whose  history 
we  shall  therefore  briefly  follow.  By  the  class  o: 
sciences  to  which  I  have  referred  it  I  mean  to  poinl 
out  those  researches  in  which  the  object  is,  to  ascent 
from  the  present  state  of  things  to  a  more  ancient 
condition  from  which  the  present  is  derived  by  in- 
telligible causes.  The  sciences  which  treat  of  causes 
have  sometimes  been  termed  setiological.from  airCa, 
a  cause ;  but  this  term  would  not  sufficiently  de- 
scribe the  speculations  of  which  we  now  speak, 
since  it  might  include  sciences  which  treat  of  per- 
manent causality  like  mechanics,  as  well  as  inquiries 
concerning  progressive  causation.  The  investiga- 
tions which  I  now  wish  to  group  together,  deal,  not 
only  with  the  possible,  but  with  the  actual  past,  and 
a  portion  of  that  science  on  which  we  are  about  to 
enter,  geology,  has  properly  been  termed  palaonto- 
logy,  since  it  treats  of  beings  which  formerly  existed. 
Hence  combining  these  two  notions, paUetiology  ap- 
pears to  be  a  term  not  inappropriate  to  describe 
those  speculations  which  thus  refer  to  actual  past 
events  and  attempt  to  explain  them  by  laws  ol 
causation.  Such  speculations  are  not  confined  to 
the  world  of  inert  matter ;  we  have  examples  of  them 
in  inquiries  concerning  the  monuments  of  the  art 
and  labour  of  distant  ages,  in  examinations  into  the 
origin  and  early  progress  of  states  and  cities,  customs 
and  languages,  as  well  as  in  researches  concerning 
the  causes  and  formations  of  mountains  and  rocks, 
the  imbedding  of  fossils  in  strata,  and  their  elevation 
from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  All  these  speculations 
are  connected  by  this  bond— that  they  endeavour  to 
ascend  to  a  past  state  of  things  by  the  aid  of  the 
evidence  of  the  present.  In  asserting  with  Cuvier 
that  the  geologist  is  an  antiquary  of  a  new  order  we 
do  not  mark  a  fanciful  and  superficial  resemblance 
of  employment  merely,  but  a  real  and  philosophical 
connexion  of  the  principles  of  investigation.  The 
organic  fossils  which  occur  in  the  rock  and  the 
medals  which  we  find  in  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities 
are  to  be  studied  in  a  similar  spirit  and  for  a  similar 
purpose.— The  Paleetiological  Sciences,  History  of 
Geology,  Introduction. 

Paiet.  s.  [Fr.  pelote  =  ball.]  Crown  of  the 
head.  Obsolete. 

Then  Elinour  say'd,  Ye  callettes, 
I  shall  breake  your  palettes, 
Without  ye  now  cease ; 
And  so  was  made  the  dronken  peace. 

Skelton,  Tunning  of  Elinour  Bumming. 
Palette,  s.     [Fr.]     Light  board  on  which  a 
painter  holds  his  colours  when  he  paints. 

Let  the  ground  of  the  picture  be  of  such  a  mix- 
ture, as  there  may  be  something  in  it  of  every 
colour  that  composes  your  work,  as  it  were  the  con- 
tents of  your  palette. — Dryden. 

Ere  yet  thy  pencil  tries  her  nicer  toils, 
Or  on  thy  palette  lie  the  blended  oils, 
Thy  careless  chalk  has  half  achieved  thy  art, 
And  her  just  image  makes  Cleora  start.          Tickell. 

When  sage  Minerva  rose, 
From  her  sweet  lips  smooth  elocution  flows, 
Her  skilful  hand  an  ivory  palette  graced, 
Where  shining  colours  were  in  order  placed. 

Gay,  The  Fan,  iii.  1. 

Palfrey,  s.  [N.Fr.  palefroi.~\  Small  horse 
fit  for  ladies :  (it  is  always  distinguished 
in  the  old  books  from  a  war  horse). 

Her  wanton  palfrey  all  was  overspread 
With  tinsel  trappings,  woven  like  a  wave. 

Spenser. 

The  damsel  is  mounted  on  a  white  palfrey,  as  an 
emblem  of  her  innocence. — Addison,  Spectator. 

The  smiths  and  armorers  on  palfreys  ride, 
Files  in  their  hands,  and  hammers  at  their  side. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  459. 
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The  blood  rose  to  her  cheeks,  as,  courteously  wa- 
ving her  hand,  and  bending  so  low  that  her  beauti- 
ful and  loose  tresses  were  for  an  instant  mixed  with 
the  flowing  mane  of  her  palfrey,  she  expressed  in 
few  but  apt  words  her  obligations  and  her  gratitude 
to  Locksley  and  her  other  deliverers.— Sir  W.  Scott. 
Ivanhoe,  ch.  xxxiii. 

So  saying,  the  Udaller  gave  his  sturdy  little  pal- 
frey the  spur,  and  cantering  forward  over  rough 
and  smooth,  while  the  pony's  accuracy  and  firmness 
of  step  put  all  difficulties  of  the  path  at  secure  de- 
fiance, he  placed  himself  soon  by  the  side  of  the  me- 
lancholy Minna,  and  permitted  her  sister  to  have  no 
farther  share  in  his  conversation  than  as  it  was  ad- 
dressed to  them  jointly.— Sir  W.  Scott,  The  Pirate, 
ch.  xx  vi. 

[Palfrey.— French, palefroi;  Italian,  palefreno ;  MiddL 
Latin,  paraveredus,  parafredus,  palafridus,  an 
easy-going  horse  for  riding ;  veredus,  a  post-horse. 
The  term  is  explained  by  Ducange  an  extra  post- 
horse,  a  horse  used  in  the  military  and  by-roads  as 
veredus  on  the  main  roads,  but  it  is  probable  that 
this  distinction  was  not  observed.  '  De  querela  Hil- 
debrandi  comitis  quod  pasenses  ejus^watiredadare 
recusant.'  (Capitula  Caroli  Magni.)  The  first  half 
of  the  word  is  supposed  to  be  the  Greek  vpa,  by,  a 
by-horse ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  such 
a  compound  could  arise.  From  parafredus  were 
formed  German  pferd,  Dutch  paard,  a  horse.— 
Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  English  Etymology, ,] 

Palfreyed.  adj.  Riding  on,  supplied  with, 
possessing,  a  palfrey. 

Such  dire  atchievements  sings  the  bard  that  tells 
Ofpalfrey'd  dames,  bold  knights,  and  rnagick  spells. 

Tickell. 

Palification.  s.  Act  or  practice  of  making 
ground  firm  with  piles. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  paliflcation  or  piling  of  the 
ground-plot  commanded  by  Vitruvius,  when  we 
build  upon  a  moist  soil. — Sir  H.  Wotton,  Elements 
of  Architecture. 

Improperly  spelt  with  two  ^s. 

Falsification,  or  piling,  in  architecture  denotes 
the  piling  of  the  groundwork,  or  strengthening  it 
with  piles,  or  timber  driven  into  the  ground  ;  which 
is  practised  when  people  build  upon  a  moist  or 
marshy  soil.— Sees,  Cyclopaedia. 

Palimpsest,   s.     [Latin  from   Gr.  ira\iv  = 
again  +  i|/aw  =  scrape.]      Writing  material 
on  which  the  writing  has  been  erased,  and 
fresh  writing  put  on  ;  pocket-book.    (This 
was  often  done  in  the  Middle  Ages.  In  many 
cases  the  original  copy  has  been  restored). 
For  though  the  whole  meaning  [of  the  present  and 
future  hi  history]  lies  far  beyond  our  ken,  yet  in 
that  complex  manuscript,  covered  over  with  form- 
less, inextricably-entangled  characters,— nay,  which 
is  a  palimpsest,  and  had  once  prophetic  writing,  still 
dimly  legible  there— some  letters,  some  words  may 
be  deciphered.— Carafe,  Critical  and  Miscellaneous 
Essays,  History. 

Among  the  most  important  works  so  recovered 
are  the  treatise  of  Cicero  De  Republica,  which  was 
found  in  the  Vatican  library  at  Borne,  in  a  MS. 
which  had  been  rewritten  with  a  Commentary  of 
St.  Augustine  on  the  Psalms ;  and  the  Institutes  of 
Gaius,  found  by  Niebuhr  at  Verona.  For  the  resti- 
tution of  the  former  the  learned  world  is  indebted 
to  Angelo  Mai,  the  principal  librarian  of  the  Vatican 
library  at  Rome,  who  may  indeed  be  regarded  as 
the  hero  of  palimpsests  \  and  for  the  latter  to  the 
labours  of  Bekker  and  Goschen,  who  were  sent  to 
Rome  for  the  purpose  of  examining  MSS.  by  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin.— Brande  and 
Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Palindrome,  s.  [Gr.  irdXtv  =  back  +  fyojuoc. 
=  course.]  Word  or  sentence  which  is  the 
same  read  backwards  or  forwards :  (as, 
'  Madam ;'  or  this  sentence,  '  Subi  dura  a 
rudibus'). 

Had  I  compiled  from  Amadis  de  Gaul, . . . 
Or  spun  out  riddles,  and  weaved  fifty  tomes 
Of  logogriphes,  and  curious  palindromes. 

B.  Jonson,  Underwoods. 

I  caused  this  to  be  written  over  the  porch  of  their 
free-school  door,  '  Subi  dura  &  rudibus : '  it  is  [a] 
palindrome;  the  letters  making  the  same  again 
backwards.— Peacham,  Experience  of  these  Times  • 
1638. 

Paling:,  s.  Fence- work  for  parks,  gardens, 
and  grounds. 

To  every  house  belongs  a  space  of  ground, 
Of  equal  size,  once  fenced  with  paling  round. 

Crabbe,  Parish  Register. 

Oliver  bung  his  head,  and  made  no  answer.  They 
came  into  the  slovenly  precincts  of  the  court,  and 
the  pigs  stared  at  them  from  the  palings,  as  their 
progenitors  had  stared,  years  before,  at  Frank  Hazel- 
dean. — Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  viii.  ch.  v. 

The  road  Luke  chose  was  a  rough,  unfrequented 
lane,  that  skirted,  for  nearly  a  mile,  the  moss-grown 
palings  of  the  park.— Ainsworth,  Rookwood,  b.  iii. 
ch.i. 


PALL 

Palinode,  s.  [Gr.  iraXiv-  back  +  (j<5>}  =  song. J 
Recantation. 

You,  two  and  two,  singing  a  palinode, 
March  to  your  several  homes ! 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Bevels. 
I,  of  thy  excellence  have  oft  been  told; 
But  now  my  rayish'd  eyes  thy  face  behold: 
Who  therefore  in  this  weeping  palinod 
Abhor  myself,  that  have  displeased  my  God, 
In  dust  and  ashes  mourn. 

Sandys,  Paraphrase  on  Job. 
Palinody.  s.     Palinode. 

He,  obstinately  refusing  this,  was  suspended  from 
all  execution  of  his  priestly  function  within  the  uni- 
versity, .  . .  till  he  should  make  his  palinodie.—A 
Wood,  Annals  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  Anno 

Palisade,  s.    Pales  set  by  way  of  inclosure 
or  defence. 

The  city  is  surrounded  with  a  strong  wall,  and 
that  wall  guarded  with  palisades.— Broome,  Notes 
on  the  Odyssey. 

The  Trojans  round  the  place  a  rampire  cast, 
And  palisades  about  the  trenches  placed. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  sEneid,\ii.  213. 
Palisade,  v.  a.    Inclose  with  palisades. 
Palisado.  s.     Palisade. 

The  wood  is  useful  for  palisadoes  for  fortifications, 
being  very  hard  and  durable.  —  Mortimer,  Hus- 
bandry. 

Palish,  adj.     Somewhat  pale. 

Crete,  ever  wont  the  cypress  sad  to  bear ; 
Acheron  banks,  the  palish  popelar. 

Bishop  Hall,  Satires,  iv.  3. 

The  first  shall  be  a  palish  clearness,  evenly  and 
smoothly  spread.— Sir  H.  Wotton,  Survey  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Spirit  of  nitre  makes  with  copper  a  palish  blue- 
spirit  of  urine  a  deep  blue.  —  Arbuthnot,  On  the 
Effects  of  Air  on  Human  Bodies. 
Pall.  s.     [Lat.  pallium ;  A.S.  pcett.~\ 
1.  Cloak  or  mantle  of  state. 

With  princely  pace, 
As  fair  Aurora  in  her  purple  pall, 
Out  of  the  East  the  dawning  day  doth  call ; 
So  forth  she  comes.  Spenser, 

Let  gorgeous  tragedy 
In  scepter'd  pall  come  sweeping  by. 

Milton,  II  Penseroso,  97. 
-  Say  nought  to  him  as  he  walks  the  hall, 

And  he'll  say  nought  to  you; 
He  sweeps  along  in  his  dusky  pall, 

As  o'er  the  grass  the  dew. 
Then  grarnercy !  for  the  Black  Friar, 

Heaven  sain  him  !  fair  or  foul, 
And  whatsoe'er,  may  be  his  prayer, 
Let  ours  be  for  his  soul. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  xvi.  song. 

2    Mantle  of  an  archbishop. 

An  archbishop  ought  to  be  consecrated  and 
anointed,  and  after  consecration  he  shall  have  the 
pall  sent  him.— Ayliffe,  Pat-ergon  Juris  Canonici. 

3.  Covering  thrown  over  the  dead. 

The  right  side  of  the  pall  old  Egeus  kept, 
And  on  the  left  the  royal  Theseus  wept. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  943. 
Bury  the  Great  Duke, 

With  an  empire's  lamentation, 
Let  us  bury  the  Great  Duke 

To  the  noise  of  the  mourning  of  a  mighty  nation 
Mourning  when  their  leaders  fall ; 
Warriors  carry  the  warrior's  pall, 
And  sorrow  darkens  hamlet  and  hall. 

Tennyson,  Ode  on  the  Death  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington. 

4.  In  Heraldry.     See  extract. 

Pall  in  heraldry  denotes  a  kind  of  cross,  repre- 
senting the  pallium,  or  archiepiscopal  ornament 
sent  from  Rome  to  the  metropolitan.— Rees  Cyclo- 
padia. 

5.  In  Shipbuilding.     See  extract. 

Palls  in  ship-building  [are]  strong,  short,  pieces 
of  iron  or  wood,  so  placed  near  the  capstan  or  wind- 
lass as  to  prevent  its  recoil  or  giving  way.— Rees. 
Pall.  v.  a.     Cloak  ;  invest. 

Come,  thick  night, 

And  pall  thee  in  the  dunnest  smoak  of  hell 
That  my  keen  knife  see  not  the  wound  it  makes. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  5. 
Pall.  v.  n. 

1.  Grow  vapid;  become  insipid. 

Empty  one  bottle  into  another  swiftly,  lest  the 
drink  pall. — Bacon. 

Beauty  soon  grows  familiar  to  the  lover, 
Fades  in  the  eye,  and  palls  upon  the  sense. 

Addison,  Cato. 

2.  Be  weakened;    become  spiritless;   grow 
nat. 

Our  indiscretion  sometimes  serves  as  well,  when 
our  deep  plots  dopall.—Shukespear,  Hamlet,  v.  2. 
Pall.  v.  a. 


1.  Make  insipid  or  vapid. 


PALL 

Reason  and  reflection,  representing  perpetually 
to  the  mind  the  meanness  of  all  sensual  gratifica- 
tions, blunt  the  edge  of  his  keenest  desires,  and 
pall  all  his  enjoyments.— Bishop  Atterbury. 

Wit,  like  wine,  from  happier  climates  brought, 
Dash'd  by  these   rogues,  turns  English  common 

draught, 
They  pall  Moliere's  and  Lopez'  sprightly  strain. 

Swift. 
2.  Make  spiritless  ;  dispirit. 

A  miracle 
Their  j  oy  with  unexpected  sorrow  pall'd.     Dry  den 

Ungrateful  man, 

Base,  barbarous  man,  the  more  we  raise  our  love, 
The  more  we  pall,  and  cool,  and  kill  his  ardour. 

Id.,  Spanish  Friar,  v.  1. 
Pall.  s.    Nauseating.   Rare. 

The  palls,  or  nauseatings,  which  continually  in- 
tervene, are  of  the  worst  and  most  hateful  kind  of 
sensation. — Lord  Shqftesbury,  Inquiry ,b.ii.  pt.  ii.  §  2. 
Palladium,   .v.     [Latin.] 

1.  Statue   of   Pallas,   pretended    to   be  the 
guardian  of  Troy ;    thence  any  security 
or  protection. 

A  kind  of  palladium  to  save  the  city,  wherever  it 
remained. — Milton,  Of  Reformation  in  England, 
b.  i. 

The  Jobusites  said,  they  should  not  come  into  the 
house,  that  is,  they  would  never  again  commit  the 
safety  of  the  fort  to  such  palladiums  as  these. — 
Gregory,  Notes  on  Scripture,  p.  34 :  ed.  1684. 

2.  Metal  so  called. 

Palladium  was  discovered  in  1803  by  Dr.  Wollas- 
ton.  It  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  of  the  ore 
of  platinum,  after  the  removal  by  sal  ammoniac  of 
that  metal,  by  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  mercury, 
and  is  gradually  deposited  as  a  yellowish  white  floc- 
culent  powder,  which  is  cyanide  of  palladium,  and 
yields  the  metal  when  calcined.  In  external  cha- 
racters palladium  closely  resembles  platinum.  It 
is  nearly  as  infusible,  but  can  be  more  easily  welded. 
The  density  of  the  fused  metal  is  11'3;  after  being 
laminated  11*8.  At  a  certain  temperature,  the  sur- 
face of  palladium  tarnishes  and  becomes  blue  from 
oxidation ;  but  when  more  strongly  heated,  the  oxide 
is  reduced.  It  is  very  slightly  attacked  by  boiling 
and  concentrated  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids. 
— Graham,  Elements  of  Chemistry. 

Palled,  part.  adj.     Cloyed ;  weakened. 

For  this, 
I'll  never  follow  thy  pall'd  fortunes  more. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  7. 
Palled  appetite  is  humorous,  and  must  be  grati- 
fied with  sauces  rather  than  food. — Tatter. 

Pallet,  s.     [Fr.  paillet,  from  paille  =  straw.] 

1 .  Small  bed  ;  mean  bed. 

Why  rather,  Sleep,  liest  thou  in  smoaky  cribs, 
Upon  uneasy  pallets  stretching  thee, 
And  husht  with  buzzing  night-flies  to  thy  slumber, 
Than  in  the  perfumed  chambers  of  the  great, 
Under  the  canopies  of  costly  state, 
And  lull'd  with  sounds  of  sweetest  melody? 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  IT.  iii.  1. 

His  secretary  was  laid  in  a  pallet  near  him,  for 
ventilation  of  nis  thoughts. — Sir  R.  Wotton,  Life 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

If  your  stray  attendants  be  yet  lodged, 
Or  shroud  within  these  limits,  I  shall  know 
Ere  morrow  wake,  or  thelow-roosted  lark 
From  her  thatch'd  pallet  rouse. 

Milton,  Comus,  315. 

2.  Small  measure   formerly  used   by   sur- 
geons. 

A  surgeon  drew  from  a  patient  in  four  days, 
twenty-seven  pallets,  every  pallet  containing  three 
ounces.— Hakewill. 

3.  In  Gilding.    See  extract. 

Pallet  in  gilding  is  an  instrument  made  of  a  squir- 
rel's tail,  used  to  take  up  the  gold  leaves  from  the 
pillow. — Eees,  Cyclopaedia. 

4.  In  Watchmaking.     See  extract. 

Pallets  in  clock  and  watch  work  are  those  pieces 
or  levers  which  are  connected  with  the  pendulum 
or  balance,  and  receive  the  immediate  influence  of 
the  swing- wheel,  or  balance- wheel,  so  as  to  maintain 
the  vibrations  of  the  pendulum  in  clocks,  and  of 
the  balance-wheel  iu  watches. — Sees,  Cyclopaedia. 

5.  In  Pottery.     See  extract. 

Pallet,  among  potters,  crucible-makers,  &c.,  is  a 
wooden  instrument,  almost  the  only  one  they  use, 
for  forming,  beating,  and  rounding  their  works. 
They  have  several  kinds ;  the  largest  are  oval  with  a 
handle ;  others  are  round  or  hollowed  triangularly ; 
others  in  fine  are  in  manner  of  long  knives,  serving 
to  cut  off  what  is  superfluous  on  the  moulds  of  their 
work. — Rees,  Cyclopaedia. 
Pallettlng-.  part.  adj.  See  extract. 

Palleting  hatches,  in  ship-building,  are  small 
apertures  about  twenty  inches  square,  formed  by  the 
palletting-beams  and  carlings  in  the  fore-magazine, 
prawers  are  fitted  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  hold- 
ing charcoal,  which  in  a  great  measure  draws  the 
damp  that  would  otherwise  communicate  with  the 
powder.— Fa Iconer,  frautical  Dictionary.  (Buriity.) 


PALL 

Parliament.     *.      [Lat.  pallium.]      Dress ; 
robe.    Mare. 

The  people  of  Rome 
Send  thee  by  me  their  tribune, 
This  palliament  of  white  and  spotless  hue. 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicua,  i.  2. 
Pal  Hard.  s.     [Fr.]     Whoremaster ;  lecher. 
Obsolete. 

Thieves,  pandars,  palliards,  sins  of  every  sort; 
These  are  the  manufactures  we  export. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  ii.  563. 
Palliardlse.  s.   Fornication ;  whoring.    Ob- 
solete. 

Nor  can  they  tax  him  with  palliardise,  luxury, 
epicurism.— Sir  G.  Buck,  History  of  Richard  III. 
p.  136. 

Palliate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  palliatus  -  cloaked,  from 
palla  and  pallium  =  cloak.] 

1.  Clothe;  cover. 

They  wallow  in  all  kind  of  turpitude,  yet  no  where 
persecuted ;  being  palliated  with  a  pilgrim's  coat, 
and  hypocritic  sanctity.— -Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation 
of  some  Years'  Travels  into  Africa  and  the  Great- 
Asia,  p.  325. 

2.  Cover  with  excuse. 

They  never  hide  or  palliate  their  vices,  but  expose 
them  freely  to  view.— Swift. 

3.  Extenuate;   soften  by  favourable  repre- 
sentations. 

The  fault  is  to  extenuate,  palliate,  and  indulge.— 
Dryden. 

4.  Cure  imperfectly  or  temporarily,  not  radi- 
cally ;  ease,  not  cure. 

Palliate,  adj.    Eased,  not  perfectly  cured. 

The  nation  was  under  its  great  crisis  and  most 
hopeful  method  of  cure,  which  yet,  if  palliate  and 
imperfect,  would  only  make  way  to  more  fatal  sick- 
ness.— Bishop  Fell,  Life  of  Hammond,  §  3. 

Palliation,  s. 

1.  Extenuation;  alleviation;  favourable  re- 
presentation. 

Such  bitter  invectives  against  other  men's  faults, 
and  indulgence  or  palliation  of  their  own,  shews 
their  zeal  lies  in  their  spleen. — Dr.H.  More,  Govern- 
ment of  the  Tongue. 

2.  Imperfect  or  temporary,  not  radical  cure ; 
mitigation,  not  cure. 

If  the  just  cure  of  a  disease  be  full  of  peril,  let  the 
physician   resort    to  palliation.— Bacon,  Natural 
and  Experimental  History. 
Palliative,  adj. 

1.  Extenuating;  favourably  representative. 

He  openly  defends  his  new  attempt,  not  in  a  pal- 
liative apology,  but  in  a  peremptory  declaration. — 
T.  Warton,  An  Enquiry  into  the  Authenticity  of 
the  Poems  attributed  to  Thomas  Rowley. 

2.  Mitigating,  not  removing ;  temporarily  or 
partially,  not  radically  curative. 

Consumption  pulmonary  seldom  admits  of  other 
than  a  palliative  cure,  and  is  generally  incurable 
when  hereditary. — Arbuthnot. 

Palliative.  *.  Something  mitigating ;  some- 
thing alleviating. 

It  were  more  safe  to  trust  to  the  general  aversion 
of  our  people  against  this  coin,  than  apply  those 
palliatives  which  weak,  perfidious,  or  abject  politi- 
cians administer. — Swift. 

Pallid,  adj.  [Lat.  pallidus.]  Pale;  not 
high-coloured ;  not  bright :  (seldom  used 
of  thence). 

Of  every  sort,  which  in  that  meadow  grew, 
They  gather'd  some ;  the  violet  pallid  blue. 

Spenser. 

Whilst  on  the  margin  of  the  beaten  road. 
Its  pallid  bloom  sick-smelling  henbane  show'd. 

'Harte. 

A  profuse  cloud  of  raven  hair,  escaped  from  its 
swathements  in  the  fall,  hung  like  a  dark  veil  over 
the  bosom  and  person  of  the  dead,  and  presented  a 
startling  contrast  to  the  waxlike  hue  of  the  skin  and 
the  pallid  cereelothes.—  W.  H.  Ainsworth,  Rook- 
wood,  b.  i.  ch.  i. 

Paiiidity.  s.     Paleness. 

The  agitation  of  the  soul  throws  the  animal  spirits 
into  a  confusc-d  and  impetuous  motion,  which  im- 
parts such  a  flush  or  pallidity  to  the  face,  so  en- 
larges or  contracts  the  lineaments  and  features; 
whereby  it  is  easily  perceivable,  that  something 
more  than  ordinary  is  the  matter.— Philosophical 
Letters  on  Physiognomy,  p.  176 :  1751. 

Pallidly,  adv.     In  a  pallid  manner ;  palely. 
[They]  sometimes  nppear  pallidli/  sad.  as  if  they 
\yere  going  to  their  graves.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Arti- 
ficial Handsomeness,  p.  43. 

Pallidness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Pal- 
lid ;  paleness. 
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Let  no  man  be  discouraged  with  the  pallidness  of 
piety  at  first,  nor  captivated  with  the  seeming  fresh- 
ness of  terrene  pleasures ;  both  will  change.    And 
though  we  may  be  deceived  in  both,  we  shall  be  sure 
to  be  cheated  but  in  one.—Felltham,  Resolves,  ii.  66. 
Pallmaii.  s.    Play  in  which  the  ball  is  struck 
with  a  mallet  through  an  iron  ring ;  mallet 
itself  which  strikes  the  ball. 

If  one  had  paille-mails,  it  were  good  to  play  in 
this  alley;  for  it  is  of  a  reasonable  good  length, 
straight,  and  even.— French  Garden  for  English 
Ladies  to  walk  in,  N.  5.  b. :  1621. 

Pallor,  s.     [Lat.]     Paleness. 

There  is  some  little  change  of  the  complexion  from 
a  greater  degree  of  pallor  to  a  less,  possibly  to  some 
little  quickening  of  redness.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Arti- 
ficial Handsomeness,  p. 42. 

Palm.  s.     [Lat.  palma.~\ 

1.  Tree  of  great  variety  of  species,  of  which 
the  branches  were  worn  in  token  of  victory ; 
it  therefore  implies  superiority. 

Ye  gods !  it  doth  amaze  me 
A  man  of  such  a  feeble  temper  should 
So  get  the  start  of  the  majestick  world, 
And  bear  the  palm  alone. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Cassar,  ii.  2. 

Above  others  who  carry  away  the  palm  for  excel- 
lence, is  Maurice  Landgrave  of  Hess.— Peacham,  On 
Mustek. 

Thou  youngest  virgin,  daughter  of  the  skies, 
Made  in  the  last  promotion  of  the  bless'd ; 
Whose  palms  new  pluck'd  from  Paradise, 
With  spreading  branches  more  sublimely  rise. 

Dryden,  Ode  to  the  Memory  of  Mrs.  Anne 
Killigrew. 

There  are  twenty-one  species  of  this  tree,  of  which 
the  most  remarkable  are,  the  greater  palm  or  date- 
tree.  The  dwarf  palm  grows  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Italy,  from  whence  the  leaves  are  sent  hither  and 
made  into  flag-brooms.  The  oily  palm  is  a  native  of 
Guinea  and  Cape  Verd  island,  but  has  been  trans- 
planted to  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes.  It  grows  as  high 
as  the  main  mast  of  a  ship.— Miller,  Gardener's 
Dictionary. 

The  general  opinion  of  botanists  seems  to  be  in 
favour  of  regarding  palms  as  one  natural  order,  an 
opinion  to  which  it  does  not  seem  at  present  desi- 
rable to  object.  It  may,  however,  be  observed,  that 
the  scaly-fruited  genera,  called  Lepidoearyinae  by 
Martius,  Calameae  oy  Kunth,  and  Calaminse  by  Grif- 
fith, offer  in  that  circumstance,  and  also  in  most 
instances  in  their  habit,  a  very  considerable  devia- 
tion from  the  condition  of  the  other  genera,  and 
seem  to  indicate  the  existence  of  at  least  one  natural 
order  to  be  struck  off  the  true  palms. — Lindley, 
Vegetable  Kingdom. 

As  thejirst  element  of  a  compound. 

Fruits  of  palm-tree,  pleasantest  to  thirst 
And  hunger  both.    Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  212. 

Nothing  better  proveth  the  excellency  of  this  soil 
than  the  abundant  growing  of  the  palm-trees  with- 
out labour  of  man.  This  tree  alone  giveth  unto  man 
whatsoever  his  life  beggeth  at  nature's  hand. — Sir 
W.  Raleigh. 

2.  Victory ;  triumph. 

Narnur  subdued  is  England's  palm  alone ; 
The  rest  besieged ;  but  we  constrain'd  the  town, 
Dryden,  Epistles,  To  his  kinsman  John  Dryden. 

3.  Hand  spread  out ;  inner  part  of  the  hand. 

By  this  virgin  palm  now  kissing  thine, 
I  will  be  thine. 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  v.  2. 

Brinks  of  extreme  thin  parts  fretting,  put  upon 
the  back  of  your  hand,  will,  with  a  little  stay,  pass 
through  to  the  palm,  and  yet  taste  mild  to  the 
mouth.— Bacon. 

Seeking  my  success  in  love  to  know, 
I  tried  the  infallible  prophetick  way, 
A  poppy-leaf  upon  my  palm  to  lay. 

Dryden,  Amaryllis,  62. 

4.  Hand  or  measure  of  length,  comprising 
three  inches. 

The  length  of  a  foot  is  a  sixth  part  of  the  stature ; 
a  span  one  eighth  of  it ;  a  palm  or  hand's  breadth 
one  twenty-fourth ;  a  tlmrnVs  breadth  or  inch  one 
seventy-second;  a  forefinger's  breadth  one  ninety- 
sixth. — Holder,  Discourse  concerning  Time. 

Henry  VIII.  of  England,  Francis  1.  of  France,  and 
Charles  V.  emperor,  were  so  provident,  as  scarce  a 
palm  of  ground  could  be  gotten  by  eitlier,  but  that 
the  other  two  would  set  the  balance  of  Europe  up- 
right again. — Bacon. 

The  same  hand  into  a  fist  mar  close, 
Which  instantly  a  palm  expanded  shows. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Of  Prudence. 

5.  Sailmaker's  thimble. 

Palm  in  sail-making  [is]  an  instrument  used  in- 
stead of  a  thimble  in  sewing  canvas,  sails,  &c.  It  is 
composed  of  a  flat  round  piece  of  iron,  an  inch  in 
diameter,  whose  surface  is  full  of  cavities,  to  receive 
the  head  of  the  needle,  and  is  fixed  upon  a  piece  of 
canvass  or  leather,  which  encircles  the  hand,  keep- 
ing the  iron  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  whence  it  has 
its  name.— Falconer, Xautical  Dictionary.  (Burney.) 
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Palm.  v.  a. 

1.  Conceal  in  the    palm  of   the  hand,   as 
jugglers. 

Space  and  matter  we  should  blame ; 
They  palm'd  the  trick  that  lost  the  game. 

Prior,  Alma,  ii.  141. 

2.  Impose  by  fraud. 

If  not  by  Scriptures,  how  can  we  be  sure, 
Replied  the  panther,  what  tradition's  pure  ? 
For  you  may  palm  upon  us  new  for  old. 

Dry  den,  Hind  and  Panther,  ii.  212. 

Moll  White  has  made  the  country  ring  with  several 
imaginary  exploits  palmed  upon  her.— Addison, 
Spectator. 

8.  Handle. 

Frank  carves  very  ill,  yet  willjpaZm  all  the  meats. 
Prior,  Epigrams. 

4.  Stroke  with  the  hand. 
Palm-cat,  .v.    In  Zoology.     Animal  akin  to 
the  weazels  so  called,  of  the  genus  Para- 
doxurus ;  gennet. 

In  Ursidse  the  entire  intestines  are  about  twelve 
times  the  length  of  the  body ;  in  Felidse  from  three 
to  four  times ;  in  Viverridae  from  four  to  six  times : 
the  longest  in  this  family  being  in  the  frugivorous 
Palm-cats.— Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,  §  331. 

Palm-Sunday,  s.     See  extract. 

The  Sunday  next  before  Easter  is  generally  called 
Palm-Sunday,  in  commemoration  of  our  Saviour's 
triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem,  when  the  multitude 
that  attended  him  strewed  palm  branches  in  his 
way ;  in  remembrance  of  which,  palms  were  used  to 
be  borne  here  with  us  upon  this  day,  till  the  second 
year  of  king  Edward  \l.—Wheatley,  Rational  Il- 
lustration of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

Palma  Cbristi.  s.  Castor  oil  plant ;  Ricinus 
communis. 

The  Palma  Christi  grows  continuously  for  about 
four  years,  and  becomes  a  large  tree  in  constant 
bearing,  ripening  its  rich  clusters  of  beans  in  such 
profusion  that  one  hundred  bushels  may  be  obtained 
annually  from  an  acre,  and  their  product  of  oil  two 
gallons  per  bushel. — Simmonds,  Commercial  Pro- 
ducts of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 
Palmary,  adj.  Principal ;  capital. 

Sentences proceeding  from  the  pen  of '  the  first 

philosopher  of  the  age,'  in  his  palmary  and  capital 
work  ! — Bishop  Horne,  Letters  on  Infidelity,  let.  ii: 
1784. 

Paimated.  adj.  Having  the  feet  broad ;  it 
is  an  epithet  also  applied  by  naturalists  to 
certain  roots  and  stones  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  hands  or  fingers. 

The  broad  and  palmated  feet  of  the  aquatic  birds 
perform  the  office  of  oars. — Translation  ofBuffon's 
Natural  History. 

Palmer.  *.    One  returned  from  pilgrimage. 
My  sceptre,  for  a.  palmer's  walking  staff. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  iii.  3. 
Behold  yon  isle,  by  palmers,  pilgrims  trod, 
Men  bearded,  bald,  cowl'd,  uncowl'd,  shod,  unshod. 
Pope,  Dunciad,  iii.  113. 

Palmerworm.  s.  [  ?  ]  Caterpillar  (?  of  the 
tiger-moth)  so  called. 

A  flesh  fly,  and  one  of  those  hairy  worms  that  re- 
semble caterpillars,  and  are  called  palmerworms, 
being  conveyed  into  one  of  our  small  receivers,  the 
bee  and  the  fly  lay  with  their  bellies  upward,  and 
the  worm  seemed  suddenly  struck  dead. — Boyle. 
Palmetto,  s.  Palm  of  the  genus  Chamaerops. 

Broad  o'er  my  head  the  verdant  cedars  wave, 
And  high  palmettos  lift  their  graceful  shade. 

Thomson,  Seasons,  Summer. 
The  root  of  the  palmetto  palm  is  said  to  be  valu- 
able for  the  purposes  of  tanning. — Simmonds,  Com- 
mercial 'Products  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 
Palming:,  verbal  abs.     Cheating. 

Palming  is  held  foul  play  amongst  gamesters.— 
Dryden. 

Palmiped,  adj.  [Lat.  palma  =  palm  +  />es, 
pedis  -  foot.]  In  Zoology.  Webfooted ; 
having  the  toes  joined  by  a  membrane  j  na- 
tatorial. 

It  is  described  like  fissipedes,  whereas  it  is  &  pal- 
mipede, or  fin-footed  like  swans. — Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

Water-fowl,  which  are  palmipede,  are  whole  footed, 
have  very  long  necks,  and  yet  but  short  legs,  as 
swans. — Ray. 

Palmira-nut,  s.  Nut  of  the  Borassus  flabel- 
liformis :  (spelt  hitherto  with  y\  but  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  city  of  Palmyra). 

The  people  of  Southern  India  and  Ceylon  have,  for 
many  hundred  years,  been  in  the  habit  of  eating  the 
bull)  or  root,  which  is  the  first  shoot  from  the 
palmyra-nut,  which  forms  the  germ  of  the  future 
tree,  and  is  known  locally  as  Pannam  Kilingoes. 
It  is  about  the  size  of  a  common  carrot,  though 
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nearly  white.  It  forms  a  great  article  of  food  among 
the  natives  for  several  months  of  the  year,  but  Eu- 
ropeans dislike  it  from  its  being  very  bitter.  —  Sim- 
monds, Commercial  Products  of  the  Vegetable  King- 
dom. 

Palmira-wood,  s.  Wood  of  the  Palmira- 
nut  trees. 

Palmister.  5.     One  who  deals  in  palmistry. 
If  we  curiously  advise  with  the  palmisters ,  we 
shall  find  the  mind  written  in  the  hand ! — Austin, 
H<ec  Homo,  p.  115. 

Some  vain  palmisters-  have  gone  so  far  as  to  take 
upon  them,  by  the  sight  of  the  hand,  to  judge  of 
fortunes.— Bishop  Hall,  Remains,  p.  133. 
Palmistry,  s. 

1.  Cheat  of  foretelling  fortune  by  the  lines  of 
the  palm. 

We  shall  not  query  what  truth  is  in  palmistry,  or 
divination,  from  lines  of  our  hands  of  high  denomi- 
nation.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Here  while  his  canting  drone-pipe  scaim'd 
The  mystick  figures  of  her  hand, 
He  tipples  palmistry,  and  dines 
On  all  her  fortune-telling  lines.  Cleaveland. 

With  the  fond  maids  in  palmistry  he  deals ; 
They  tell  the  secret  first  which  he  reveals. 

Prior,  Henry  and  Emma,  133. 

2.  Action  of  the  hand. 

Going  to  relieve  a  common  beggar,  he  found  his 
pocket  was  picked;  that  being  a  kind  of  palmistry 
at  which  this  vermin  are  very  dexterous.— Addison, 
Spectator,  no.  130. 
Palmy,  adj. 

1.  Bearing  palms. 

Betwixt  them  lawns,  or  level  downs,  and  flocks 
Grazing  the  tender  herb,  were  interposed, 
Or  palmy  hillock.       Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  252. 

[She]  pass'd  the  region  which  Panchea  join'd, 
And  flying  left  the  palmy  plains  behind. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Cinyras 
and  Myrrha. 

2.  Flourishing;  victorious. 

In  the  most  high  and  palmy  state  of  Rome, 
A  little  ere  the  mightiest  Julius  fell. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  1. 

In  the  high  and  palmy  state  of  the  monarchy  of 
France,  it  fell  to  the  ground  without  a  struggle. — 
Burke,  Tlunights  on  a  Regicide  Peace. 
Paloplotherium.  s.  [Gr.  O-K\OV  =  hoof.]  Fossil 
pachyderm,  akin  to  the  Paleotherium, 
so  called. 

(For  example,  see  Paleotherium.) 
Palpability,  s.     Palpable  character  of  any 
thing  ;  quality  of  being  perceivable  to  the 
touch ;  or  as  clearly  as  if  touched. 

He  first  found  put  palpability  of  colours ;  and  by 
the  delicacy  of  his  touch,  could  distinguish  the  dif- 
ferent vibrations  of  the  heterogeneous  rays  of  light. 
— Arbuthnot  and  Pope,  Martinus  Scriblerus. 
Palpable,    adj.      [Lat.  palpabilis;    palpo  = 
touch,  stroke.] 

1 .  Perceptible  by  the  touch. 

Art  thou  but 

A  dagger  of  the  mind,  a  false  creation  ? 
I  see  thee  yet  in  form  as  palpable 
As  this  which  now  I  draw. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  ii.  1. 
Darkness  must  overshadow  all  his  bounds, 
Palpable  darkness,  and  blot  out  three  days. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  187. 

2.  Gross ;  coarse  ;  easily  detected. 

That  grosser  kind  of  heathenish  idolatry,  whereby 
they  worshipped  the  very  works  of  their  own  hands, 
was  an  absurdity  to  reason  so  palpable,  that  the 
prophet  David,  comparing  idols  and  idolaters  to- 
gether, maketh  almost  no  odds  between  them.— 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

He  must  not  think  to  shelter  himself  from  so 
palpable  an  absurdity,  by  this  impertinent  distinc- 
tion.— Archbishop  Tillotson. 

Having  no  surer  guide,  it  was  no  wonder  that  they 
fell  into  gross  and  palpable  mistakes. — Woodward, 
Theory  towards  a  Natural  History  of  the  Earth. 

3.  Plain  ;  easily  perceptible. 

That  they  all  have  so  testified,  I  see  not  how  we 
should  possibly  wish  a  proof  more  palpable,  than 
this  manifestly  received  and  every  where  continued 
custom  of  reading  them  publickly. — Hooker,  Eccle- 
siastical Polity. 

They  would  no  longer  be  content  with  the  invi- 
sible monarchy  of  God,  and  God  dismissed  them  to 
the  palpable  dominion  of  Saul. — Holyday. 

Since  there  is  so  much  dissimilitude  between 
cause  and  effect  in  the  more  palpable  phenomena, 
we  can  expect  no  less  between  them  and  their  in- 
visible efficients. — Glanville. 

Palpably,  ado.  In  a  palpable  manner;  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  perceived  by  the 
touch;  grossly;  plainly. 

Clodius  wns  acquitted  by  a  corrupt  jury,  that  had 
palpably  taken  snares  of  money :  before  they  gave  j 
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up  their  verdict,  they  prayed  of  the  senate  a  cuard 
that  they  might  do  their  consciences  justice.  — 
Bacon. 

Palpebra.  x.  [Lat.]  Eyelid  :  (used  in  Ana- 
tomy, with  its  adjective  palpebral). 

Palpi,  fi.pl.      [Lat.] 

1.  In  Entomology.    Feelers. 

2.  In  Zoology.     See  Pedipalps. 
Palpitate,  v.  a.   [Lat.  palpitatus,  pass.  part. 

of  palpito  ;  palpitatio,  -onis.']  Beat,  as  the 
heart;  flutter;  go  pit  a  pat. 
Palpitation.  *.  Beating  or  panting ;  that 
alteration  in  the  pulse  of  the  heart,  upon 
frights  or  any  other  causes,  which  makes  it 
felt :  for  a  natural  uniform  pulse  goes  on 
without  distinction. 

The  heart  strikes  five  hundred  sort  of  pulses  in  an 
•hour ;  and  hunted  into  such  continual  palpitations, 
through  anxiety  and  distraction,  that  fain  would  it 
break. — Harvey. 

I  knew  the  good  company  too  well  to  feel  any 
palpitations  at  their  approach.—  Tatler. 

Anxiety  and  palpitations  of  the  heart  are  a  siim 
of  weak  fibres.  —  Arbuthnot,  On  tlie  Nature  and 
Choice  of  Aliments. 

Palsied,  part.  adj.  Affected  with  palsy:  (as 
'  a,  palsied  limb '). 

PalPd,  thy  blazed  youth 
Becomes  assuaged,  and  doth  beg  the  alms 
Of  palsied  eld. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  1. 

Though  she  breathes  yet  in  a  few  pious  peaceful 
souls,  yet,  like  a  palsied  person,  she  scarce  moves  a 
limb. — Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

Whate'er  you  give,  give  ever  at  demand, 
Nor  let  old  age  long  stretch  his  palsied  hand ; 
Those  who  give  late  are  importuned  each  day. 

Gay,  Trivia,  ii.  457. 
Spake 

As  with  a  palsied  tongue,  and  while  his  beard 
Shook  horrid  with  such  aspen  malady. 

Keats,  Hyperion. 

Palsy.  s.  Paralysis,  of  which  it  is  the  English 
form. 

The  palsy,  and  not  fear,  provoketh  me. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iv.  7. 

A  palsy  may  as  well  shake  an  oak,  as  shake  the 
delight  of  conscience.— South,  Sermons. 

A  privation  of  motion  or  feeling,  or  both,  pro- 
ceeding from  some  cause  below  the  cerebellum, 
joined  with  a  coldness,  flaccidity.and  at  last  wasting 
of  the  parts.  If  this  privation  be  in  all  the  parts 
below  the  head,  except  the  thorax  and  heart,  it  is 
called  &  paraplegia;  if  in  one  side  only,  ahemiploiria: 
if  in  some  parts  only  of  one  side,  a  paralysis.  There 
is  a  threefold  division  of  a  palsy;  a  privation  of 
motion,  sensation  remaining;  a  privation  of  sensa- 
tion, motion  remaining ;  and  lastly,  a  privation  of 
both  together. — Quincy. 

Hemiplegia  — Semisider&tio —  is  used  to  denote 
paralysis  of  one  side,  extending  to  both  the  upper 
and  lower  extremities.  When  the  upper  limb  of 
one  side,  and  the  lower  of  the  opposite  side  is  af- 
fected, the  palsy  is  usually  called  transverse  or 
crossed  palsy ;  but  this  form  is  comparatively  rare. 
Hemiplegia  is  the  most  common  form  of  the 
malady ;  and  it  occurs  more  frequently  on  the  left 
than  on  the  right  side ;  the  proportion  being  as 
three  to  two,  according  to  the  observations  of  Sir  Q. 
Blane.  Generally  the  paralysis  extends  to  the  side 
of  the  face,  the  angle  of  the  mouth  being  drawn  to 
the  sound  side,  arid  a  little  upwards.  The  tongue 
also  is  often  more  or  less  affected ;  and  on  the  same 
side,  as  shown  either  by  its  imperfect  protrusion,  or 
by  its  being  drawn  to  one  side— usually  to  the  same 
side  of  the  mouth.  The  pharyngeal  muscles  are 
sometimes  also  affected.  Hemiplegia  is  limited 
exactly  to  one  half  of  the  body,  the  median  line 
being  the  boundary,  owing  to  the  distribution  of 
the  spinal  nerves.— Copland,  Dictionary  of  Practical 
Medicine. 

I  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  I  have  already  said, 
respecting  that  species  of  palsy  which  is  called 
hemiplegia  t  and  I  have  only  a  very  few  further  ob- 
servations to  make  in  regard  to  paraplegia.  The 
cause  of  this  kind  of  palsy  is  sometimes  obvious; 
sometimes  most  obscure.  In  very  many .  .  .  the 
palsy  creeps  on  slowly  and  insidiously,  without  any 
particular  pain,  or  violent  symptoms;  there  is  no 
tenderness  or  bending  of  the  vertebrae.  The  weak- 
ness commences  mostly  in  the  legs,  which  appear  to 
the  patient  heavier  than  usual,  and  of  which  the 
healthy  sensations  are  often  perverted.  The  toes 
tingle,  and  are  numb ;  he  experiences  a  feeling  in 
them  as  if  a  number  of  ants  were  crawling  on  the 
skin.  This  is  so  common  a  circumstance  as  to  have 
given  a  name  to  the  symptom.  —  Sir  T.  M'ntmm, 
Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Phasic, 
lect.  xxxi. 

As  an  element  in  a  compound. 

With  as  good  a  plea  might  the  dead-palsy  boast 
to  a  man,  It  is. I  that  free  you  from  stitches  and 
pains !— Milton,  Reason  of  Church  Government  urged 
against  Prelacy,  b.  i. 
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Palsy,  v.  a.    Affect  with,  or  as  with,  palsy. 
Palsying:,  part.  adj.     Affecting  with,  or  a 
with,  palsy. 

I  shall  now  enter  'in  medias  res,'  and  shall  anti 
cipate,  from  a  time  when  my  opium  pains  might  b< 
said  to  be  at  their  acme,  on  account  of  their  palsy 
ing  effects  on  the  intellectual  faculties.— De  Quincey 
Confessions  of  an  English  Opium-eater. 

Palter,  v.  n.   [see  extract  from  Wedgwood/ 
Shift ;  dodge ;  trifle  with  ;  tamper  with. 

I  must 

To  the  young  man  send  humble  treaties, 
And  palter  in  the  shift  of  lowness. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  9 
Be  thesejuggling  fiends  no  more  believed, 
That  palter  with  us  in  a  double  sense ; 
That  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  car, 
And  break  it  to  our  hope.  Id.,  Macbeth,  v.  7, 

Romans,  that  have  spoke  the  word, 
Anil  will  not  palter  1  Id.,  Julius  C<esar,  ii.  1. 

As  if  they  hated  only  the  miseries,  but  not  the 
mischiefs,  after  they  have  juggled  and  paltered  with 
the  world.  —  Milton,  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Ma 
trates. 

[To palter  is  properly  to  babble,  chatter,  then  to  trifle. 
Paltry,  trifling. 
1  One  whyle  his  tongue  it  ran  and  paltered  of  a 

cat, 
Another  whyle  he  stammered  styll  upon  a  rat.' 

(Gammer  Gurton's  Needle,  ii.  3.) 
In  like  manner  we  find  babbling  for  trifle. 

K.  John.  Why  dost  thou  call  them  bdblyng 
matters,  tell  me  ?— Sedition.  For  they  are  not 
worth  the  shaking  of  a  pear-tree.  (King  Johaun. 
Cam.  Misc.) 

Spanish,  chisme,  tattle,  tale,  thence  lumber  of  little 
value.  Depreciatory  terms  for  the  exercise  of  the 
voice  are  commonly  taken  from  the  continuous 
sound  of  water  or  the  like.  Platt  Deutsch  pladdern, 
to  paddle,  dabble ;  Dutch  pladeren,  German  plau- 
dern,  to  tattle,  or  talk  in  excess ;  Norse  putra,  to 
simmer,  bubble,  whisper,  mutter;  Platt  Deutsch 
paotern  (pronounced  pa/wtern),  to  patter,  repeat  in 
a  monotonous  manner.  From  the  broad  sound  of 
the  a  in  this  pronunciation  is  introduced  the  I  of 
palter,  in  the  same  way  as  was  formerly  seen  in  the 
case  of  falter,  halt.  Patter  and  palter  are  related 
together,  as  English  chatter  and  Italian  cialtrare, 
to  prattle,  chat.—  Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  English 
Etymology.'] 

Palter,  v.  a.     Squander ;  waste.     Rare. 

To  be  a  justice  of  the  peace,  as  you  are,  and  palter 
out  your  time  i'  the  penal  statutes;  to  hear  the 
curious  tenets  controverted  between  a  protestant 
constable  and  Jesuit  cobler !— Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
Elder  Brother. 

Paltering  the  free  and  moneyless  power  of  dis- 
cipline with  a  carnal  satisfaction  by  the  purse. — 
Milton,  Reason  of  Church  Government  urged 
against  Prelacy,  b.  ii. 

Paltry,  adj.    Sorry ;  worthless ;  despicable ; 
contemptible  ;  mean. 

Then  turn  your  forces  from  this  paltry  siege, 
And  stir  them  up  against  a  mightier  task. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  ii.  1. 

A  very  dishonest  paltry  boy,  as  appears  in  leaving 
his  friend  here  in  necessity,  and  denying  him. — Id,, 
Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

Whose  compost  is  paltry  and  carried  too  late, 
Such  husbandry  useth  that  many  do  hate. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good 
Husbandry. 

For  knights  are  bound  to  feel  no  blows 
From  paltry  and  unequal  foes. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  iii.  1,  347. 

It  is  an  ill  habit  to  squander  away  our  wishes  upon 
paltry  fooleries.— Sir  B.  L' Estrange. 

When  such  paltry  slaves  presume 
To  mix  in  treason,  if  the  plot  succeeds, 
They're  thrown  neglected  by ;  but  if  it  fails, 
They're  sure  to  die  like  dogs.  Addison,  Cato. 

The  phlegmatic  alderman,  now  become  venerable 
both  for  his  age  and  his  authority,  contents  himself 
with  being  thought  a  considerable  man ;  and  know- 
ing no  easier  way  to  express  his  vanity,  looks  big  in 
his  coach,  where,  being  known  by  his  paltry  livery, 
he  receives,  in  sullen  state,  the  homage  that  is  paid 
him  by  the  meaner  sort  of  people.  —  Mandeville, 
Fable  of  tlie  Bees. 

•aly.  adj.     Pale.    Rhetorical. 

From  camp  to  camp, 

Fire  answers  fire,  and  through  their  paly  flames 
Each  battle  sees  the  other's  umber'd  face. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iv.  chorus. 
Where  a  dim  gleam  the  paly  lanthorn  throws 
O'er  the  mid  pavement,  heapy  rubbish  grows. 

Gay,  Trivia,  iii.  335. 

•am.    s.    [see    extract    from    Wedgwood.] 
Knave  of  clubs. 

Ev'n  mighty  Pam  that  kings  and  queens  o'er- 

threw, 
And  mow'd  down  armies  in  the  fights  of  loo. 

Pope,  Rape  if  the  Lock,  canto  iii. 

"am.— The  knave  of  clubs.    Polish  Pamjil,  the  knave 

of  any  suit.    The  Swedes  call  the  knave  of  shades 

•iLla  Pampen,  the  true.  Pam  j  the  kuave  of  clubs  the 
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false  Pam.   Bavarian  Pampfili,  the  queen  of  spades 
(der  Eichel-Ober).—  Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  Eng- 

Pampas-grass.  s.  In  Botany.  Grass  of  the 
Gynerium  argenteum,  introduced  recently 
from  the  Pampas  of  South  America,  as  an 
ornamental  garden  plant. 
Pamper,  v.  a.  [see  extract  from  Wedge- 
wood.]  Glut;  fill  with  food;  saginate; 
feed  luxuriously. 

It  was  even  as  two  physicians  should  take  one  sick 
body  in  hand,  of  which  the  former  would  minister 
all  things  meet  to  purge  and  keep  under  the  body, 
the  other  to  pamper  and  strengthen  it  suddenly 
again  ;  whereof  what  is  to  be  looked  for  but  a  most 
dangerous  relapse  ?— Spenser. 

They  are  contented  as  well  with  mean  food,  as 
those  that  with  the  rarities  of  the  earth  do  pamper 
their  voracities. — Sandys. 

With  food 
Distend  his  chine  and  pamper  him  for  sport. 

Dryden. 

His  lordship  lolls  within  at  ease, 
Pamp'ring  his  paunch  with  foreign  rarities. 

Id.,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  i.  201. 
[Pamper,  Bavarian  pampfen,  to  stuff;  sich  voll  pampfen, 
to  stuff  oneself  full,  especially  of  puddings;  pampf, 
thick  gruel ;  pampfili,  a  lazy,  greedy  rascal ;  Spanish 
panfilo,  a  heavy,  sluggish  person.  The  Bavarian 
pampf  is  a  nasalized  form  of  the  nursery  pap,  food, 
i'yrolese  pappele,  milk  porridge ;  pappelen,  to  feed 
with  dainties,  to  pamper. — Wedgwood,  Dictionary 
of  English  Etymology.} 

Pampered. part.  adj.  Overfed;  overindulged. 

You  are.more  intemperate  in  your  blood 
Than  Venus,  or  those  pampered  animals 
That  rage  in  savage  sensuality. 

Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iv.  1. 
Fruit-trees  overwoody  reach'd  too  far 
Their pamper'd  boughs. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  213. 
To  pamper'd  insolence  devoted  fall, 
Prime  of  the  flock  and  choicest  of  the  stall.      Pope. 
Pampering:,     verbal    abs.       Over-luxurious 
bringing-up. 

It  is  an  encouragement  to  security,  and  a  pam- 
pering in  sin. — Fulke,  Against  Allen,  p.  186. 

Pamphlet,  s.  [Spanish,  papeleta.~\  Book 
sold  unbound,  and  only  stitched ;  (gene- 
rally on  an  ephemeral  or  temporary  sub- 
ject). 

Comest  thou  with  deep  premeditated  lines, 
With  written  pamphlets  studiously  devised  ? 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iii.  1. 

He  could  not,  without  some  tax  upon  himself  and 

his  ministers  for  the  not  executing  the  laws,  look 

upon  the  bold  licence  of  some  in  printing  pamphlets. 

— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

As  when  some  writer  in  a  public  cause, 
His  pen,  to  save  a  sinking  nation,  draws, 
While  all  is  calm,  his  arguments  prevail . . . 
Till  pow'r  discharging  all  her  stormy  bags, 
Flutters  the  feeble  pamphlet  into  rags.  Svtifl, 

Pamphlet,  v.  n.     Write  pamphlets. 

I  put  pen  to  paper,  and  something  I  have  done, 
though  in  a  poor  pamphleting  \v&y.—Howell. 


Pamphleteer,  s.  Writer  of  pamphlets :  (often 
suggestive   of  contempt;   in  the  previous 
editions,  '  scribbler  of  small  books '). 
Small  pains  can  be  but  little  art ; 
Or  load  full  drie-fats  from  the  forren  mart 
With  folio  volumes,  two  to  an  oxe  hide  j 
Or  else,  ye  pamphleteer,  go  stand  aside. 

Bislwp  Hall,  Satires,  ii.  1. 

'  The  squibs  are  those  who  in  the  common  phrase 
are  called  libellers,  lampooners,  and  pamphleteers.— 
Tatler. 

With  great  injustice  I  have  been  pelted  by  pam- 
phleteers.— Sivift. 

He  [Junius]  replied  to  some  of  the  writers  who 
addressed  him  in  the  columns  of  the  Public  Adver- 
tiser, the  newspaper  in  which  his  own  communi- 
cations were  published,  but  he  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  go  forth  to  battle  with  any  of  the  other 
pamphleteers  by  whom  he  was  assailed,  any  more 
than  with  Johnson.—  Craik,  History  of  English 
Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  307. 

Pan-.  Prefix  in  composition  ;  the  neuter  of 
the  masculine  TT«C,  (feminine,  7maa)  =  all. 
The  genitive  is  TTUVT-OQ  Compounds  from 
each  form  are  common,  and  were  so  in  the 
time  of  the  classical  Greek.  One  of  the 
earliest  compounds  is  UariMinov  =  meeting, 
or  representation,  of  all  the  lonians.  Upon 
this  are  formed  Pan- Slavonian,  Pan- Angli- 
can, and  other  national,  or  denominational, 
compounds.  These  are,  however,  proper, 
rather  than  common,  names. 
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Pan.  s.   [A.S.  panne.] 

1.  Vessel  broad  and  shallow,  in  which  pro- 
visions are  dressed  or  kept. 

This  were  but  to  leap  out  of  the  pan  into  th  •  fire. 
— Spenser. 

The  pliant  brass  is  laid 
On  anvils,  and  of  heads  and  limbs  are  made 
Pans,  cans.     Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  x.  95. 

2.  Part  of  the  lock  of  the  gun  that  holds  the 
powder. 

Our  attempts  to  fire  the  gun-powder  in  the  paw  of 
the  pistol,  succeeded  not.— Boyle. 

Panacea,  s.    [Gr.  iraixixtia,  from  TTCLV  =  all  + 
oKfw  =  cure.] 

1.  Universal  medicine. 

The  chemists  pretended,  thst  it  was  the  philo- 
sopher's stone;  the  civilians,  that  it  was  the  most 
consummate  point  of  equitable  decision ;  and  the 
physicians,  that  it  was  an  infallible  panacea.— T. 
Warton.  History  of  English  Poetry,  Dissertation 
on  the  Gesta  Romanorum. 

Not  long  since,  one  of  those  showers  which  are 
now  known  to  consist  of  the  excrements  of  insects 
fell  in  the  north  of  Italy;  the  inhabitants  regarded, 
it  as  manna,  or  some  supernatural  panacea,  and 
they  swallowed  it  with  such  avidity,  that  it  was 
only  by  extreme  address  that  a  small  quantity  was 
obtained  for  a  chemical  examination.— Dr.  Paris, 
Pharmacolof/ia,  p.  16. 


2.  Herb  :  (called  also  all-heal,  the  two  words 
translating  one  another). 

There,  whether  it  divine  tobacco  were, 
Or  panacheea,  or  polygony, 
She  found,  and  brought  it  to  her  patient  deare. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iii.  5, 32. 
Panada,   s.    [Spanish,  from  Latin  panis  = 
bread.]     Food  made  by  boiling  bread  in 
water. 

Their  diet  ought  to  be  very  sparing ;  gruels,  pana- 
dos,  and  chicken  broth. — Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Panada. — Place  thin  slices  of  the  crumb  of  bread 
in  a  saucepan,  and  add  rather  more  water  than  will 
cover  them;  then  strain  off  the  superfluous  water 
and  beat  up  the  bread  till  of  the  consistence  of  gruel ; 
sweeten  it,  and  add,  when  proper,  a  little  sherry. — 
Pereira,  On  Food  and  Diet. 

Panax.  s.  [Lat.,  from  Greek  irai/nicsc,  irav- 
ama  =  Panacea.]  Herb  so  called,  used 
in  incantation,  of  uncertain  identity  :  (for 
the  botanical  panax,  see  second  extract). 

What  have  you  gathered?  —  Hemlock,  adders- 
tongue,  panax :  I'm  sure  my  pan  aches.— Middle- 
ton,  The  Witch. 

Panax  [is]  a  name  applied  to  some  plants  of  the 
Araliaceous  order,  which  are  held  in  high  estima- 
tion in  consequence  of  their  real  or  supposed  virtues. 
The  root  of  Panax  Schinseng,  called  Ginseng,  is 
highly  valued  by  the  Chinese  physicians,  from  its 
reputed  power  of  warding  off  fatigue  and  invigo- 
rating the  feeble  frame ;  in  China  it  has  sometimes 
been  sold  for  its  weight  in  gold,  but  in  Europe  it 
has  failed  to  produce  any  remarkable  effects.  The 
roots  of  the  North  American  Panax  quinquefoliuin 
are  also  highly  valued.— Moore,  in  lirande  and  Cox, 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Pancake,  s.  Pudding  baked  in  the  frying- 
pan. 

A  certain  knight  swore  by  his  honour  they  were 
good  pancakes,  and  swore  by  his  honour  the  mustard 
was  naught. — Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  i.  2. 

Pancratic.  adj.  [Gr.  Kjoaro<;  =  strength.] 
Athletic. 

Arrived  to  a  full  pancratick  habit,  fit  for  combats 
and  wrestlings. — Hammond,  Works,  iv.  488. 

Pancraticai.  adj.    Same  as  preceding. 

He  was  the  most  pancratical  man  of  Greece,  and, 
as  Galen  reporteth,  able  to  persist  erect  upon  an  oily 
plank,  and  not  to  be  removed  by  the  force  of  three 
men. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

Pancreas.  S.  [Gr.  irav  =  all  +  Kpiac,  Kpearoc  — 
flesh.]  Abdominal  viscus  so  called,  se- 
creting a  juice  subservient  to  digestion, 
which,  mixing  with  the  secretion  from  the 
liver  in  the  common  gall  duct,  is  poured 
into  the  duodenum ;  sweetbread  of  the 
quadrupeds  used  for  food. 

The  pancreas,  or  sweetbread,  is  a  gland  of  the 
conglomerate  sort,  situated  between  the  bottom  of 
the  stomach  and  the  vertebra;  of  the  loins :  it  lies 
across  the  abdomen,  reaching  from  the  liver  to  the 
spleen,  and  is  strongly  tied  to  the  peritonaeum,  from 
which  it  receives  its  common  membranes.  It  weighs 
commonly  four  or  five  ounces.  It  is  about  six  fingers' 
breadth  long,  two  broad,  and  one  thick.  Its  sub- 
stance is  a  little  soft  and  supple.— Quincy. 

Soon  after  its  entrance  into  the  duodenum,  the 
chyme  is  subjected  to  the  actions  of  the  bile,  the 
pancreatic  fluid,  and  that  secretion  from  the  glan- 
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dilae  in  the  walls  of  the  intestine  itself,  probably 
proceeding  chiefly,  however,  from  the  glands  of 
Brunner,  which  is  known  under  the  name  of  the 
succesentericus. . . .  The  structure  of  the  pancreas 
closely  resembles  that  of  the  salivary  glands;  for 
it  consists  of  racemose  clusters  of  secreting  follicles 
which  form  the  terminations  of  the  ramifying  divi- 
sions of  the  duct ;  each  cluster,  with  blood-vessels, 
lymphatics,  nerves,  and  connecting  tissue,  forming 
a  lobule:  and  the  separate  lobules  being  held  to- 
gether by  areplar  tissue,  as  well  as  by  the  vessels 
and  ducts.  Like  the  salivary  glands,  moreover,  its 
development  commences  by  a  sort  of  budding-forth 
of  the  alimentary  canal  at  a  particular  spot,  upon 
which  a  mass  of  cells  has  previously  accumulated. 
The  secretion  of  this  gland  strongly  resembles 
saliva  in  its  general  appearance,  being  clear  and 
colourless,  slightly  viscid,  and  alkaline  in  its  re- 
action ;  it  contains,  however,  a  larger  proportion  of 
solid  matter,  its  specific  gravity  being  1008  or  1009 ; 
and  the  nature  of  its  animal  principle  is  not  pre- 
cisely the  same.  —  Dr.  Carpenter,  Principles  of 
Human  Physiology,  §  452  :  1853. 

The  pancreas  of  Mammalia  differs  chiefly  from 
that  in  birds  by  the  progressive  development  of  a 
part  more  or  less  distinct  from  that  which  is  lodged 
within  the  loop  or  fold  of  the  duodenum.  . . .  The 
pancreas  in  the  Ornithorhynchus  is  a  thin,  some- 
what ramified  gland  bent  upon  itself:  the  left  and 
larger  portion  descends  by  the  side  of  the  left  lobe 
of  the  spleen.  The  pancreas  is  thicker  in  the 
Echidna,  and  enlarges  considerably  towards  the 
duodenum.  The  principal  difference  occurs  in  the 
place  of  termination  of  the  pancreatic  duct,  which, 
in  the  Ornithorhynchus.  joins  the  ductus  chole- 
dochus.  but  in  the  Echidna  terminates  separately 
in  the  duodenum  and  nearer  the  pylorus  than  does 
the  ductus  choledochus.  The  arrangement  of  the 
hepatic  and  pancreatic  ducts  is  thus  conformable 
to  the  Mammalian  type.— Owen,  Anatomy  of  Verte- 
brates. 

Pancreatic,  adj.  Contained  in,  secreted  by, 
connected  with,  relating  to,  the  pancreas. 

In  man  and  viviparous  quadrupeds,  the  food 
moistened  with  the  saliva  is  first  chewed,  then  swal- 
lowed into  the  stomach,  and  so  evacuated  into  the 
intestines,  where  being  mixed  with  the  choler  and 
•pancreatick  juice,  it  is  further  subtilized,  and  easily 
finds  its  way  in  at  the  straight  orifices  of  the  lac- 
teous  veins.— Say,  On  the  Wisdom  of  God  manifested 
in  the  Works  of  the  Creation. 

(See,  also, under  Pancreas.)     ,    .» 

Pandar.  *.  [Pandarus,  the  name  of  an 
archer  on  the  side  of  the  Trojans  in 
Homer,  but  in  the  story  of  Troilus  and 
Cressida  converted  into  an  uncle  of  Cres- 
sida  (the  Greek  Cryseis,  in  an  oblique 
case),  between  whom  and  Troilus  he  acts 
as  a  go-between.  In  the  previous  editions 
it  is  spelt  pander,  with  the  remark  that  it 
was,  until  its  etymology  was  forgotten, 
spelt  with  an  a.  As  in  one  of  the  extracts 
(an  authoritative  one)  it  is  still  so  spelt, it 
is  not  considered  too  late  to  restore  the 
true  form ;  the  more  so  as  pandarism  and 
pandarous  are  so  spelt.  At  present  it 
looks  like  a  derivative  from  the  non- 
existent verb  pand.~\  Pimp  ;  male  bawd  ; 
procurer ;  agent  for  the  lust  or  ill  designs 
of  another. 

Let  him  with  his  cap  in  hand, 
Like  a  base  pander,  hold  the  chamber  door ; 
"Whilst  by  a  slave 
His  fairest  daughter  is  contaminated. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iv.  5. 
Thou  art  the  pander  to  her  dishonour,  and  equally 
to  me  disloyal. — Id.,  Cymbeline,  iii.  4,  letter. 

If  ever  you  prove  false  to  one  another,  Since  I  have 
taken  such  pains  to  bring  you  together,  let  all  pitiful 
goers  between  be  called  panders  after  my  name.— 
Id.,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  2. 

The  sons  of  happy  punks,  the  pander's  heir, 
Are  privileged 

To  clap  the  first,  and  rule  the  theatre.          Dryden. 
Thou  hast  confess'd  thyself  the  conscious  pandar 
Of  that  pretended  passion ; 
A  single  witness  infamously  known, 
Against  two  persons  of  unquestion'd  fame. 

Id.,  Don  Sebastian,  v.  1. 
My  obedient  honesty  was  made 
The  pander  to  thy  lust  and  black  ambition.  Rowe. 
Just  at  the  moment  it  is  announced  that  a  popu- 
lar poet,  a  zealous  adherent  to  the  tribunes,  has 
made  a  new  song  which  will  cut  the  Claudian  no- 
bles to  the  heart.  The  crowd  gathers  round  him,  and 
calls  on  him  to  recite  it.  He  takes  his  stand  on  the 
spot  where,  according  to  tradition,  Virginia,  more 
than  seventy  years  atro,  was  seized  by  the  pandar  of 
Appius.  and  he  begins  his  story. — Macaulay,  Lays 
of  Ancient  Rome,  Virginia,  introduction. 

Pandar.  v.  a.  Pimp ;  be  subservient  to  lust 
or  passion. 
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Proclaim  no  shame, 

When  the  compulsive  ardour  gives  the  charge, 
Since  first  itself  as  actively  doth  burn, 
And  reason  panders  will.  Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 
Pandar.  v.  n.     Play  the  part  of  an  agent  for 
the  ill  designs  of  another. 

Excommunication  serves  for  nothing  with  them 
but  to  prog  and  pander  for  fees,  and  display  their 
pride. — Milton,  Of  Reformation  in  England,  b.  ii. 

Pandarism.  s.    Employment,  business,  state, 
condition,  or  rank,  of  a  pimp  or  pandar. 

I  need  not  tell  you  of  bloody  Turks,  inan-eating 
cannibals,  Patavian  pandarism  of  their  own  daugh- 
ters, or  of  miserable  Indians  idolatrously  adoring 
their  devilish  pagodes. — Bishop  Hall,  Character  of 
Man. 

Pandarly.  adj.     Pimping;  pimplike. 

Oh  you  panderly  rascals !  there's  a  conspiracy 
against  me.— Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
iv.  2. 

Pandarous.    adj.     Pimping ;    acting  in  the 
character  of  a  bawd  or  pandar. 

I  know  that  face 
To  be  a  strumpet's : . . . 
I  saw  her  once  before  here,  five  days  since  'tis ; 
And  the  same  wary  pandarous  diligence 
"\Vas  then  bestow'd  on  her.    Middleton,  The  Witch. 
Pandect.  *.     [Lat.  pandecta ;  Gr.  (%o/i<u  =  I 
receive.] 

1.  Treatise  that  comprehends  the  whole  of 
any  science. 

Thus  thou,  by  means  which  the  ancients  never 

took, 
A  pandect  mak'st,  and  universal  book. 

Donne,  Poems,  p.  263. 

It  were  to  be  wished,  that  the  commons  would 
form  a  pandect  of  their  power  and  privileges,  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  entire  legislative  authority. — 
Swift. 

2.  Digest  of  the  Roman  law :  (as  such,  a 
proper,  rather  than  a  common,  name). 

The  text  of  the  civil  [law],  called  the  pandects  or 
digests.— Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Governour,  fol.  49. 

The  popular  story,  already  much  discredited,  that 
the  famous  copy  of  the  Pandects  now  in  the  Lauren- 
tian  library  at  Florence,  was  brought  to  Pisa  from 
Amalfi  after  the  capture  of  that  city  by  Roger,  King 
of  Sicily,  with  the  aid  of  a  Pisan  fleet  in  1135,  and 
became  the  means  of  diffusing  an  acquaintance  witli 
that  portion  of  the  law  through  Italy,  is  shown  by 
him  not  only  to  rest  on  very  slight  evidence,  but  to 
be  unquestionably  in  the  latter  and  more  important 
circumstance,  destitute  of  all  foundation.  It  is  still 
indeed  an  undetermined  question  whether  other 
existing  manuscripts  of  the  Pandects  are  not  de- 
rived from  this  illustrious  copy,  which  alone  contains 
the  entire  fifty  books,  and  which  has  been  preserved 
with  a  traditional  veneration  indicating  some  supe- 
riority, but  Savigny  has  shown  that  Peter  of  Valance, 
a  jurist  of  the  eleventh  century,  made  use  of  an  in- 
dependent manuscript,  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
Pandects  were  the  subject  of  legal  studies  before 
the  siege  of  Amalfi. — Hallam,  History  of  the  Lite- 
rature of  Europe  during  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth, 
and  seventeenth  Centuries. 

Pandemic,  adj.     [Gr.  <%ioc.  =  people.]     In- 
cident to  a  whole  people. 

Those  instances  bring  a  consumption,  under  the 
notion  of  &pand#mick  or  eudemiuk,  or  rather  ver- 
nacular disease  to  England.— Harvey,  JUiscourse  of 
Consumptions. 

Pandemonium,  s.     [Gr.   Saifuav  —  demon.] 
Capital  of  hell :  (as  such,  a  proper,  rather 
than  a  common,  name).     Poetical. 
A  solemn  council,  forthwith  to  be  held 
At  Pandemonium,  the  high  capital 
Of  Satan  and  his  peers. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  755. 
The  rest  were  all 

Far  to  tli"  inland  retired,  about  the  walls 
Of  Pandemonium,  city  and  proud  seat 
Of  Lucifer.  Ibid.  x.  422. 

Pandiculation.  s.     [Lat.  pandiculutio,  -onis 
=  yawning.]     Restlessness,  stretching,  and 
uneasiness  that    usually    accompany   the 
cold  fits  of  an  intermitting  fever  ;  yawning. 
Windy  spirits,  for  want  of  a  clue  volatilization, 
produce  in  the  nerves  a  pandiculation,  or  oscitation, 
or  stupor,  or  cramp  in  the  muscles. — Sir  J.  Flayer, 
Preternatural  State  of  the  Animal  Humours. 

Believe  all  that  I  ask  of  you,  viz.,  that  1  could  re- 
sist no  longer;  believe  it  liberally,  and  as  an  act  of 
grace :  or  else  in  mere  prudence:  for,  if  not,  then  in 
the  next  edition  of  my  Opium  Confessions  revised 
and  enlarged,  I  will  make  you  believe  and  tremble  : 
and  it  force  d'ennuyer,  by  mere  dint  of  pandicula- 
tion I  will  terrify  all  readers  of  mine  from  ever  again 
questioning  any  postulate  that  1  shall  think  fit  to 
make.  —  De  Quincey,  Confessions  of  an  English 
Opium-eater. 

Pandit.     See  Pundit. 
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Pandore.  s.  [Gr.  •rravSovpa.']  Musical  in- 
strument of  the  lute  kind  so  called. 

The  cythron,  thepandore,  and  the  theorbo  strike 
Drayton,  Polyolbiun,  song  iv 
The  lute  went  out  of  fashion  about  the  reign  ol 
Charles  II.,  from  being  thought  to  occasion  de- 
formity in  ladies.    The  theorbo,  or  arch-lute,  was  a 
French  or  Neapolitan  invention ;   and  also  called 
cithara  bijuga,  from  having  two  necks.     The  or. 
pharion  was  like  a  guitar,  but  had  a  scolloped  body 
and  was  strung  with  wire,  the  lute  with  gut.    The 
bandore,  nearly  similar,  had  a  straight  bridge;  the 
orpharion  slanting.    The  pandura  was  of  the  lutt 
kind,  the  mandura  a  lesser  lute.— Fosbroke,  Ency- 
clopedia of  Antiquities. 
Pane.  s.     [Lat.  pagina.'] 

1.  Square  of  glass. 

The  letters  appear'd  reverse  through  the  pane, 
But  in  Stella's  bright  eyes  they  were  placed  righ) 
again.  Swift 

The  face  of  Eleanor  owes  more  to  that  single  pant 
than  to  all  the  glasses  she  ever  consulted.— Pope 
Letters. 

There  was  one  staircase-window  in  it :  at  the  side 
of  the  house,  on  the  ground-floor :  which  tradition 
said  had  not  been  opened  for  a  hundred  years  al 
least,  and  which,  abutting  on  an  always  dirty  lane 
was  so  begrimed  and  coated  with  a  century's  mud 
that  no  one  pane  of  glass  could  possibly  fall  out 
though  all  were  cracked  and  broken  twenty  times 
— Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  ix. 

2.  Piece   mixed    in  variegated   works  with 
other  pieces  :  (as,  '  A  pane  of  cloth '). 

Him  all  repute 

For  his  device  in  handsoming  a  suit, 
To  judge  of  lace,  pink,  panes,  and  print,  and  plait, 
Of  all  the  court  to  have  the  best  conceit.        JJonne 
Paned.  adj.    Variegated ;  composed  of  small 
squares,  as  a  counterpane  usually  is. 

I  have  seen  the  king  come  sodainly  thither  in  s 
maske  with  a  dozen  maskers,  all  in  garments  like 
shepardes,  made  of  fine  cloathe  of  gold  and  flue 
crimson  satten  paned.— Cavendish,  Life  of  Curdinu 
Wolsey. 

Altar  clothes  ...  of  blewe  bawdkyn  paned  with 
red  velvette.— Direction  in  Warton's  Life  of  Sir  T, 
Pope,  p.  339. 

My  hooded  cloak,  long  stocking,  and  paned  hose. 
Massinger,  Grand  Duke  of  Florence, 
Panegyric.  *-.    [see  Panegyris.]    Eulogy; 
encomiastic  piece. 

The  Athenians  met  at  the  sepulchres  of  those  slain 
at  Marathon,  and  there  made  panegyricks  upon 
them.— Bisliop  Stillingjleet. 

That  which  is  a  satyr  to  other  men  must  be  a 
panegyrick  to  your  lordship.— Dryden. 

As  he  continues  the  exercises  of  these  eminent 
virtues,  he  may  be  one  of  the  greatest  men  that  our 
age  has  bred,  and  leave  materials  for  a  panegyrick, 
not  unworthy  the  pen  of  some  future  Pliny.— Prior, 

To  chafe  our  spleen,  when  themes  like  these  in- 

crease, 
Shall  panegyric  reign,  and  censure  cease.      Young. 

His  [Waller's]  panegyric  on  Cromwell,  the  otter- 
ing of  his  gratitude  to  thu  Protector  for  the  per- 
mission granted  to  him  of  returning  to  England 
after  ten  years'  exile,  is  one  of  the  most  graceful 
pieces  of  adulation  ever  offered  by  poetry  to  power. 
—  Craik,  History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.SS. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  process  by  which 
the  old  songs  were  transmuted  into  the  form  which 
they  now  wear.  Funeral  panegyric  and  chronicle 
appear  to  have  been  the  intermediate  links  which 
connected  the  lost  ballads  with  the  histories  now 
extant.  From  a  very  early  period  it  was  the  usa>re 
that  an  oration  should  be  pronounced  over  the 
remains  of  a  noble  lloinan. — Macaulay,  Lays  of 
Ancient  Rome,  preface. 
Used  adjectivally. 

In  panegyrick  halleluiahs. — Donne,  Poems,  p.  344. 
Panegyrical,  adj.    Same  as  preceding,  in  its 
adjectival  sense. 

Upon  occasion  of  panegyrical  orations.— Mede, 
Apostasy  of  the  Latter  Times,  p.  146. 

Some  of  his  odes  are  panegyrical,  others  moral, 
the  rest  jovial,  or,  if  I  may  so  call  them,  bacchana- 
lian.— Dryden,  Preface  to  Sylvce. 

In  his  panegyrical  descriptions,  he  has  seldom 
descended  lower  than  the  center  of  their  hearts.— 
Earl  of  Orrery,  Remarks  on  the  Life  and  Writings 
Of  Dr.  Swift,  p.  117. 

Panegyris.  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  iraviiyvpi^] 
Public  meeting  or  festival ;  thence  speeds 
(of  an  encomiastic  nature)  made  thereat. 

After  another  persuasive  method,  at  set  and  so- 
lemn paneguries,  in  theatres,  porches,  or  what  othw 
place  or  way.— Milton,  Reason  of  Church  Govern- 
ment, b.ii. 

Will  there  not  open  a  glorious  scene,  when  God 
(to  use  St.  Paul's  words)  shall  celebrate  the  grand 
panegyris  7— Harris,  On  the  fifty-third  Chapter  oj 
Isaiah,  p.  262. 

Panegyrist,  s.  One  who  writes  or  utters 
panegyric ;  encomiast. 
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Add  these  few  lines  out  of  a  far  more  ancient 
panegyrist  in  the  time  of  Constantino  the  great.— 
Camden. 

Panegyrize,  v.  a.  Commend  highly ;  be- 
stow great  praise  upon. 

Is  not  our  royal  founder  already  panegyrized  by 
all  the  Universities  ?— Evelyn,  Preface. 

Their  mode  of  panegyrizing  their  deceased  bene- 
factors seems  rather  to  have  been  a  kind  of  dramatick 
representation  of  their^  services,  than  a  rhetorical 
description  of  them.— Coventry,  Philemon  to  Hyde, 
cotiv.  iv. 

Gower,  Chaucer,  and  Lyrlgate,  are  panegyrized 
with  great  propriety.— T.  Warton,  History  of  Eng- 
lish Poetry,  ii.  224. 
Panel,  s.     [see  extract  from  Wedgwood.] 

1.  Square,  or  piece  of  any  matter  inserted 
between  other  bodies. 

This  fellow  will  join  you  together  as  they  join 
wainscot;  then  one  of  you  will  prove  a  shrunk 
panel,  and,  like  green  timber,  warp. — Shakespear, 
As  unit,  like  it,  iii.  3. 

The  chariot  was  all  of  cedar,  save  that  the  fore 
end  had  panels  of  sapphires,  set  in  borders  of  gold. 
— Bacon. 

Maximilian  his  whole  history  is  digested  into 
twenty-four  square  panels  of  sculpture  in  bas  relief. 
—Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

A  bungler  thus,  who  scarce  the  nail  can  hit, 
With  driving  wrong  will  make  the  panel  split. 

Swift. 

2.  In  Law.    See  extract. 

A  panel  [is]  a  schedule  or  roll,  containing  the 
names  of  such  jurors  as  the  sheriff  provides  to  pass 
upon  a  trial.  And  empannelling  a  .jury  is  nothing 
but  the  entering  them  into  the  sheriff's  roll  or  book. 
— Coivell. 

Then  twelve  of  such  as  are  indifferent,  and  are 
retumed  upon  the  principal  panel,  or  the  tales,  are 
sworn  to  try  the  same,  according  to  evidence. — Sir 
M.  Hale,  History  of  the  Common  Law. 

3.  Kind  of  rustic  saddle. 

PL  pannel  and  w?nty,  pack-saddle  and  ped, 
With  line  to  fetch  litter,  and  halters  for  bed. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of 
good  Husbandry. 

His  strutting  ribs  on  both  sides  show'd, 
Like  furrows  he  himself  had  plow'd  ; 
For  underneath  the  skirt  of  pannel, 
'Twixt  every  two  there  was  a  channel. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  1,  445. 

The  pannel  of  a  saddle  is  the  stuffed  flap  used  to  hinder 
the  stirrups  from  palling,  and  the  name  is  also  given 
to  the  pad  put  under  the  load  of  a  pack-horse.  The 
pannel  of  a  jury  is  the  slip  of  parchment  on  which 
the  names  of  the  jurors  are  written.  ...  It  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  draw  a  definite  line  be- 
tween the  derivatives  of  pannus,  a  piece  of  cloth, 
and  piniifi.  a  flap.  French,  pannon,  pennon,  with 
the  diminutives  pannonceau,  pennonceau,  a  fane  or 
weather  flag,  a  pennon,  seem  to  be  from  pinna; 
while  pan,  skirt,  flat  expanse, paneaux,  rags,  tatters, 
pencau,  a  rap,  also  a  flag  or  streamer,  Catalonian  pa- 
nel!, Provencal  penel,  a  weathercock,  penna,  pena,  a 
pannel  or  piece  of  wall,  French  penne,  the  furred 
fining  of  a  garment,  would  commonly  be  derived 
from  pannus.  Perhaps  both  pannus  and  penna,  or 
pinna,  may  be  from  the  same  ultimate  root,  signify- 
ing flap.— Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  English  Ety- 
mology.'} 

>anel.  v.  a.  Form  into  panels  :  (as,  '  A 
panelled  wainscot'). 

A  very  handsome  bridge,  the  battlements  neatly 
pannelted  with  stone.— Pennant. 

•aneless.  adj.     Wanting  panes  of  glass. 

How  shall  I  sing  the  various  ill  that  waits 
The  careful  sonneteer  ?  or  who  can  paint 
The  shifts  enormous  that  in  vain  he  forms 
To  patch  his  paneless  window  ? 

Shenstone,  Economy,  pt.  iii. 

•anellation.  s.  Act  of  empannelling  a 
jury.  Hare. 

They  in  the  said  pannellation  did  put  Rich.  Wot- 
ton,  . . .  and  other  privileged  persons,  which  were 
not  wont  anciently  to  be  impannelled. — A.  Wood, 
Annals  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  anno  1516. 

•ang.  *.  [see  Pinch.]  Sudden  paroxysm 
of  excessive  pain  or  torment. 

Say  that  some  lady 

Hath  for  your  love  as  great  a  pang  of  heart, 
As  you  have  for  Olivia. 

Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  4. 
See  how  the  pangs  of  death  do  make  him  grin  ! 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iii.  3. 
Sufferance  made 
Almost  each  pang  a  death. 

Id.,  Henry  VIII.  v.  1. 
Earth  trembled  from  her  entrails,  as  again 
In  pangs ;  and  nature  eave  a  second  groan. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  1000. 
Juno,,  pitying  her  disastrous  fate, 
Seiids  Iris  down,  her  pangs  to  mitigate. 

Sir  J.  Denliam,  Passion  of  Dido. 
My  son,  advance 
Still  in  new  impudence,  new  ignorance. 
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Success  lot  others  teach,  learn  them  from  me 
Pangs  without  birth,  and  fruitless  industry. 

Dryden,  Macjlecnoe,  145. 
I  saw  the  hoary  traitor 
Grin  in  the  pangs  of  death,  and  bite  the  ground. 

Addison,  Cato. 

Ah  !  come  not,  write  not,  think  not  once  of  me, 
Nor  share  one  pang  of  all  I  felt  for  thee. 

Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelard. 
Pang:,  v.  a.     Torment  cruelly.    Hare. 

If  fortune  divorce 

It  from  the  bearer ;  'tis  a  sufferance  panging, 
As  soul  and  body's  parting. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  3. 
I  grieve  myself 

To  think,  when  thpu  shalt  be  disedged  by  her, 
Whom  now  thou  tir'st  on,  how  thy  memory 
Will  then  be  pang'd  by  me. 

Id.,  Cymbeline,  iii.  4. 

A  kind  word  that  would  make  another  lover's 
heart  dance  for  joy,  pangs  poor  Will.— Addison, 
Spectator,  no.  39. 

Pangolin,  s.  [  ?  ]  In  Zoology.  Edentate 
animal  (akin  to  the  armadillos)  of  the 
genus  Manis. 

Pangolins,  commonly  called  scaly  ant-eaters,  are 
destitute  of  teeth,  have  the  tongue  very  extensible, 
and  subsist  on  ants  and  termites,  properly  speak- 
ing; but  their  body,  their  limbs,  and  tail  are  co- 
vered with  thick  trenchant  scales,  disposed  like 
tiles,  and  which  they  raise  in  rolling  themselves  up 
into  a  ball  when  they  defend  themselves  from  an 
enemy.  All  their  feet  have  five  toes.  Their  stomach 
is  slightly  divided  in  the  middle.  They  have  no 
cwcum.  They  are  found  only  in  the  ancient  conti- 
nent.— Translation  of  Cuvier's  Regne  Animal. 

In  the  Pangolins  the  distinction  between  the 
cardiac  and  pylorie  portions  of  the  stomach  is  still 
more  marked :  the  latter  has  acquired  a  greater  ac- 
cession of  muscular  fibres,  and  their  tendinous 
centres  are  externally  more  conspicuous :  the  struc- 
ture is  made  the  more  gizzard-like  by  its  thick  pa- 
pillose cuticular  lining.  . . .  There  is  no  caecum.  In 
the  great  ant-eater,  the  stomach  presents  a  spherical 
form,  of  about  eight  inches  diameter,  with  a  smaller 
subidobular  appendage,  of  about  three  inches  dia- 
meter, intervening  between  the  main  cavity  and  the 
intestine.— Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. 

Panic,  adj.  [Gr.  trayuedf,  iraviKoi;  <£<)/3oc,  from 
Pan,  the  heathen  deity  so  called.]  Violent 
without  cause  :  (applied  to  fear). 

Which  many  respect  to  be  but  a  panicle  terror, 
and  men  do  fear,  they  justly  know  not  what. — Sir 
T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

I  left  the  city  in  a  panick  fright ; 
Lions  they  are  in  council,  lambs  in  fight.     Dryden. 

Pan  [was]  lieutenant-general  of  Bacchus  in  his 
Indian  expedition ;  where,  being  encompassed  in  a 
valley  with  an  army  of  enemies  far  superiour  to 
them  in  number,  he  advised  the  god  to  order  his 
men  in  the  night  to  give  a  general  shout,  which  so 
surprized  the  opposite  army,  that  they  immediately 
fled  from  their  camp :  whence  it  came  to  pass,  that 
all  sudden  fears,  impressed  upon  men's  spirits  with- 
out any  just  reason,  were  called,  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  panick  terrours.— Archbishop  Potter,  Anti- 
quities of  Greece,  vol.ii.  b.  iii.  ch.ix. 

Panic,  s.     Sudden  fright  without  cause. 

There  are  many  panicks  in  mankind,  besides 
merely  that  of  fear. — Lord  Shaftesbury. 

Panic-grass.  *.  Grass  used  for  fodder,  and 
for  its  seeds  of  the  genera  Panicum  milea- 
ceum,  pilosum,  and  frumentaceum. 

Pannick  affords  a  soft  demulcent  nourishment. — 
Arbuthnot. 
Panical.  adj.     Same  as  Panic. 

The  sudden  stir  and  panical  fear,  when  chanti- 
cleer was  carried  away  by  reynard. — Camden,  Re- 
mains. 

Panicle,  s. 
1 .  As  the  name  of  a  plant,  Panic ;  panic  grass. 

September  is  drawn  with  a  chearful  countenance ; 
in  his  left  hand  a  handful  of  millet,  eats,  and  pan- 
nicle. — Peacha  m. 

The  pannicle  is  a  plant  of  the  millet  kind,  differ- 
ing from  that  by  the  disposition  of  the  flowers  and 
seeds,  which,  of  this,  grosv  in  a  close  thick  spike :  it 
is  sowed  in  several  parts  of  Europe,  in  the  fields,  as 
corn  for  the  sustenance  of  the  inhabitants ;  it  is 
frequently  used  in  particular  places  of  Germany  to 
make  bread.— Miller,  Gardener's  Dictionary. 

•2.  Name  of  part  of  a  plant. 

In  some  cases,  we  term  a  single  flower  the  inflor- 
escence: in  others,  an  aggregation  of  flowers;  or 
even  include  some  buds  which  produce  no  flowers. 
Perhaps  we  might  find  terms,  which  would  express 
more  definitely  the  different  orders  of  buds,  in- 
cluded in  our  notion  of  inflorescence :  and  then,  the 
flowers  of  all  terminal  inflorescences  would  be  sub- 
ordinate to  buds  of  the  first  order;  whilst  the 
flowers  of  those  which  arc  styled  indefinite,  would 
commence  only  from  buds  of  a  second,  third,  &c. 
order.  Each  kind  of  inflorescence  might  be  consi- 
dered as  simple,  or  as  doubly,  triply,  &c.  compound, 
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according  as  one  or  more  orders  of  buds  were  de- 
veloped in  the  form  of  (lowers.  It  might  happen  that 
a  terminal  inflorescence,  in  which  several  orders  of 
buds  were  developed,  would  contain  fewer  flowers 
than  an  indefinite  inflorescence,  in  which  one  order 
only  was  developed.  Both  kinds  also  include  several 
forms,  strikingly  similar  in  their  general  appearance, 
and  which,  in  descriptive  botany,  have  received  the 
same  names.  Of  these  forms  we  may  enumerate  the 
following:  'Panicle.'  —  When  the  secondary,  ter- 
tiary, &c.  buds  are  developed  on  long  peduncles  and 
pedicels,  so  that  the  flowers  are  loosely  aggregated, 
or,  as  it  were,  scattered  round  the  axis.  Corymb ; 
umbel,  &c.—Henslow,  Prhiciples  of  Descriptive  and 
Physiological  Botany,  pt.  i.  sect.  i. 

Pannage,  s.  See  extract:  (Pasnage  and 
Pawnage  other  forms). 

Acorns,  which  are  included  in  the  name  of  mast, 
are  the  chief  of  those  things  which  the  ancient  laws 
call  pannage. — Gibson,  Codex. 

Food  that  swine  feed  on  in  the  woods,  as  mast  of 
beech,  acorns,  &c.  which  some  have  called  pawnes. 
It  is  also  the  money  taken  by  the  agistors  for  the 
food  of  hogs  with  the  mast  of  the  king's  forest. — 
Cowell. 

[Pannage  [is]  the  feeding  of  swine  upon  mast  in  the 
woods,  or  the  duty  accruing  from  it.  Middle  Latin 
pastio,  pastionaticum,  pasnaticum,  pasnagium,  pan- 
nagium,  from  Latin  pascere,  pastum,  to  feed.  '  In 
omnibus  etiam  suis  nemoribus  ipsoruin  porcis  re- 
cursum,  et  omnimodos  frut'tus'  ad  eorum  pabulum, 
absque  eo  pretio  quod  vulgo  pasnaticum  dicitur.' 
(A.D.  1130  in  Ducange.)  'Plains  pennaiges.Ae  che- 
vaux,  de  jurnens,  pqutrains,  vaches,  veaux  et  pour- 
ceaux  allans  a  la  dite  forest  de  Cressi.'  (A.D.  1478.) 
French  pasnage,  pawnage,  mastage,  the  money  re- 
ceived by  the  lord  of  a  forest  for  the  feeding  of  swine 
with  the  mast,  or  of  cattle  with  the  herbage  thereof. 
( Cotgrave.) — Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  English  Ety- 
mology.'} 

Pannier.  *.  [Fr.]  Basket  (originally  for 
bread,  panis)  ;  wicker  vessel,  in  which 
fruit,  or  other  things,  are  carried  on  a 
horse. 

The  worthless  brute  . . . 
Now  turns  a  mill,  or  drags  a  loaded  life, 
Beneath  two  panniers  and  a  baker's  wife. 

Siepney,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  viii.  107. 
We  have  resolved  to  take  away  their  whole  club  in 
a  pair  of  panniers,  and  imprison  them  in  a  cup- 
board.— Addison. 

Pannierman.  s.    See  extracts. 

There  is  a  certain  diminutive  officer  belonging  to 
the  Inner  Temple  Hall  who  goes  by  the  name  of  the 
panyer-man,  whose  office  is  to  lay  the  cloths  on  the 
tables  in  the  hall,  set  saltcellars,  cut  bread,  whet  the 
knives,  and  wait  on  the  gentlemen,  and  fetch  them 
beer  and  other  necessaries,  when  they  are  in  Com- 
mons in  term  time.  He  also  blows  the  great  horn 
between  twelve  and  one  of  the  clock  at  noon,  at 
most  of  the  corners  in  the  temple,  three  times  pre- 
sently one  after  another,  to  call  the  gentlemen  that 
are  in  Commons  to  dinner.— Great  Britain's  Hony- 
combe,  1712.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

On  T.  H.  the  pannier-man  of  the  Temple : — 
Here  lies  Tom  Hacket  this  marble  under, 
Who  often  made  the  cloister  thunder ; 
He  had  a  horn,  and  when  he  blew  it, 
Call'd  many  a  cuckold  who  never  knew  it. 

Witt's  Recreations,  1654.   (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Pannikel.  s.  [diminutive  of  pan,  as  in  brain- 
pan.'] Skull.  Obsolete. 

To  him  he  turned,  and  with  rigour  fell 
Smote  him  so  rudely  on  the  pannikell, 
That  to  the  chin  he  cleft  his  head  in  twaine. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iii.  5, 23. 

Panoply.  *.  [Gr.  TravoirXia  ;  o7rA.a  =  arnjs 
(as  armour).]  Complete  armour. 

In  perfect  silver  glistening  panoply 
They  ride,  the  army  of  the  Highest  God. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Song  of  the  Soul,  pt.  i.  p.  43 ;  ed.  1642. 

In  arms  they  stood 
Of  golden  panoply,  refulgent  host ! 
Soon  banded.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  526. 

\Ve  had  need  to  take  the  Christian  panoply,  to 
put  on  the  whole  armour  of  God.— Ray,  Wisdom  of 
God  manifested  in  the  Works  of  the  Creation. 

Panopticon,  s.  [Gr.  6irrop.ai  =  I  see,  6^15  =» 
sight,  o7rriic>e  =  relating  to  sight.]  See  Pe- 
nitentiary. 

Panorama,  s.  [Gr.  opctfia  —  view,  opdw  =  I 
see.]  Large  circular  painting,  having  no 
apparent  beginning  or  end,  from  the  centre 
of  which  the  beholder  views  distinctly  the 
several  objects  of  the  representation. 

The  rules  according  to  which  the  different  objects 
are  represented  in  perspective  are  easily  deduced 
from  the  consideration  that  the  lines  on  the  pano- 
rama are  the  intersections  of  the  cylindrical  surface 
of  the  picture  with  one  or  more  conical  surfaces 
having  their  summits  at  the  point  of  view,  and  of 
which  the  bases  are  the  lines  of  nature  which  the 
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artist  proposes  to  represent.  In  executing  this  kind 
of  perspective  the  artist  divides  the  horizon  into  a 
considerable  number  of  parts,  twenty,  for  example, 
and  draws,  in  the  ordinary  way,  on  a  plane  surface, 
ji  perspective  view  of  all  the  objects  comprised  in 
each  of  these  portions  of  the  horizon.  He  then 
paints  on  a  canvas  representing  the  developement  of 
the  cylindrical  surface,  the  twenty  drawings,  in  as 
many  vertical  and  paraljel  stripes ;  and  the  picture 
is  completed  by  stretching  the  canvas  on  the  cylin- 
drical wall  of  the  rotunda  which  is  to  contain  the 
panorama.  When  a  painting  of  this  kind  is  well 
executed,  its  truth  is  such  as  to  produce  a  complete 
illusion.  No  other  method  of  representing  objects 
is  so  well  calculated  to  give  an  exact  idea  of  the 
general  aspect  and  appearance  of  a  country  as  seen 
all  round  from  a  given  point.  The  first  panorama 
exhibited  in  London  was  painted  by  Robert  Barker 
in  1789 ;  it  represented  a  view  of  Edinburgh.  A  pan- 
orama of  London  was  the  first  that  was  introduced 
into  Germany  in  1800.  Since  that  time  they  have 
become  common  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  Europe. 
Barker  was  the  inventor  of  panoramas.  He  built 
and  opened  the  circular  exhibition  rooms  in  Leices- 
ter Square  in  1793.  After  his  death  in  1806  the  ex- 
hibition was  carried  on  by  his  son,  Henry  Aston 
Barker  and  Robert  Burford.  The  latter  produced 
a  grand  series  of  panoramas,  and  died  in  his  seven- 
tieth year,  on  January  30, 1861. — Urande  and  Cox, 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

It  was  almost  night  when  they  came  alongside  the 
landing-place.  A  steep  bank  with  an  hotel,  like  a 
barn,  on  the  top  of  it ;  a  wooden  store  or  two ;  and 
a  few  scattered  sheds.— 'You  sleep  here  to-night, 
and  go  on  in  the  morning,  1  suppose,  ma'am  ? '  said 
Martin. — 'Where  should  I  go  on  to?'  cried  the 
mother  of  the  modern  Gracchi. — 'To  New  Ther- 
mopylae.'— '  My !  ain't  I  there  ? '  said  Mrs.  Hominy. 
— Martin  looked  for  it  all  round  the  darkening  pano- 
rama ;  but  he  couldn't  see  it,  and  was  obliged  to  say 
so.— Dickens,  Martin  Clmzzlewit,  ch.  xxiii. 

Pansophical.  adj.  Aiming  or  pretending  to 
know  everything. 

It  were  to  be  wished  indeed,  that  it  were  done 
into  Latin, ...  for  the  humbling  of  many  conceited 
enthusiasts  and  pansophical  pretenders.  —  Worth- 
ington,  Letter  to  Hartlib,  p.  231 :  1660. 

You  told  me  you  would  take  notice  of  Dr.  Cowley's 
design  of  a  pansophical  college.— Ibid.  p.  269. 

Fansophy.  s.  [Gr.  <ro$ia  =  wisdom.]  Uni- 
versal wisdom. 

The  precepts  of  pansophy  ought  to  contain  no- 
thing in  them,  but  what  is  worth  our  serious  know- 
ledge.— Hartlib,  Reformation  of  Schools,  p.  43:  1642. 

The  French  philosophers  affect  a  dogmatical  man- 
ner, the  reverse  of  true  philosophy ;  a  sort  of  panso- 
phy, or  universality  of  command  over  the  opinions 
of  men,  which  can  only  be  supported  by  the  arts  of 
deception.— Boothby,  On  Burke,  p.  265. 

Pansy,  s.  [Fr.  pensee  =  thought.]  Garden 
(native)  plant  so  called,  akin  to  the  violets ; 
Viola  tricolor. 

There  is  pansies,  that's  for  thoughts.— Shakespear, 
Hamlet,  iv.  5. 

The  daughters  of  the  flood  have  search'd  the  mead 
For  violets  pale,  and  cropp'd  the  poppy's  head  ; 
Pansies  to  please  the  sight,  and  cassia  sweet  to 
smell.  Dryden. 

The  real  essence  of  gold  is  as  impossible  for  us  to 
know,  as  for  a  blind  man  to  tell  in  what  flower  the 
colour  of  a  pansy  is  or  is  not  to  be  found,  whilst  he 
has  no  idea  of  the  colour  of  a  pansy. — Locke. 
From  the  brute  beasts  humanity  I  learn'd, 
And  in  the  pansy's  life  God's  providence  discern'd. 

Harte. 

Pant-  as   an  element  in   composition.     See 

Pan-. 
Pant.  v.  n, 

1.  Palpitate;  beat  as  the  heart  in   sudden 
terror,  or  after  hard  labour. 

Below  the  bottom  of  the  great  abyss, 
There  where  one  centre  reconciles  all  things, 
The  world's  profound  heart  pants.  Crashaw. 

2.  Have  the  breast  heaving,  as  for  want  of 
breath. 

Miranda  will  never  have  her  eyes  swell  with  fat- 
ness, or  pant  under  a  heavy  load  of  flesh,  till  she 
has  changed  her  religion.— Law. 

3.  Play  with  intermission. 

The  whispering  breeze 
Pants  on  the  leaves  and  dies  upon  the  trees.    Pope. 

4.  Long ;  to  wish  earnestly  :  (with  after  or 
for}. 

[They]  pant  after  the  dust  of  the  earth,  on  the 
head  of  the  poor.— Amos,  ii.7. 

Who  pants  for  glory,  finds  but  short  repose ; 
A  breath  revives  him,  and  a  breath  o'erthrows. 

Pope. 

Fant.  s.     Palpitation ;  motion  of  the  heart 

Leap  thou,  attire  and  all, 

Through  proof  of  harness,  to  my  heart,  and  there 
Hide  on  we  pants  triumphing. 

Shakespear,  A  ntony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  8. 
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Pantable.  a.     Corruption  of  Pantofle. 

What  pride  equal  to  his  [the  pope's]  making  kings 
kiss  his  pantablesl—Sir  £.  Sandys,  State  of  Reli- 
gion, D.  2,  b. :  ed.  1605. 

Rich  pantables  in  ostentation  shewn, 
And  roses  worth  a  family.  Massinger,  City  Madam. 

Pantagraph.  s.    See  Pantograph. 
Pantaloon,  s. 

1.  Part  of  a  man's  garment,  in  which  the 
breeches  and  stockings  are  all  of  a  piece. 

The  French  we  conquer'd  once, 
Now  give  us  laws  for  pantaloons, 
The  length  of  breeches  and  the  gathers. 

Sutler,  Hudibras,  i.  3,  923. 
Used  adjectivally. 

Whether  the  trunk-hose  fancy  of  queen  Elizabeth's 
days,  or  the  pantaloon  genius  of  our's  be  best.— 
Phillips,  Theatrum  Poetarum,  pref. :  1675. 

2.  Character  in  the  Italian  comedy  ;  buffoon 
in  the  pantomimes  of  modern  times ;   so 
called  from  the  close  dress  which  he  wears. 

My  man  Tranio  .  . .  bearing  my  port . . .  that  we 
might  beguile  the  old  pantaloon.  —  Shakespear, 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  1. 

The  sixth  age  shifts 
Into  the  lean  and  slipper'd  pantaloon, 
With  spectacles  on  nose,  and  pouch  on  side. 

Id.,  As  you  like  it,  n.  7. 

There  are  four  standing  characters,  which  enter 
into  every  piece  that  comes  on  the  stage ;  the  doctor, 
harlequin,  pantalone,  and  Coviello.  .  .  .  Pantalone 
is  generally  an  old  cully,  and  Coviello  a  sharper.— 
Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 
Panter.  s.  One  who  pants. 

Swiftly  the  gentle  charmer  flies, 
And  to  the  tender  grief  soft  air  applies, 
Which,  warbling  mystic  sounds, 
Cements  the  bleeding  panter's  wounds. 

Congreve,  Ode  on  Mrs.  Arabella  Hunt's 
Singing. 

Pantheism,  s.  System  of  philosophy,  or  re- 
ligion, which  recognises  God  only  so  far  as 
He  is  identified  with  the  world,  universe, 
or  nature ;  chiefly  connected  with  the  name 
of  Spinoza,  as  a  modern ;  with  the  ancient 
philosophers  it  was  Hylozoism,  or  Hylozo- 
icism. 

Pantheist,  s.  One  who  identifies  God  with 
the  universe,  or  the  universe  with  God. 

Closely  connected  with  many  of  the  foregoing, 
and  arising  in  .most  minds  from  some  or  other  of 
them  by  the  very  nature  of  our  physical  constitu- 
tion, are'those  ideas  which  relate  to  the  Being  and 
Attributes  of  the  Deity.  The  conception  which 
each  individual  forms  of  the  Divine  nature  depends 
in  great  degree  upon  his  own  habits  of  thought ;  but 
there  are  two  extremes,  towards  one  or  other  of  which 
most  of  the  current  notions  on  this  subject  may  be 
said  to  tend,  and  between  which  they  seem  to  have 
oscillated  in  all  periods  of  the  history  of  monotheism. 
These  are  pantheism  and  anthropomorphism.  To- 
wards the  pantheistic  aspect  of  Deity,  we  are  espe- 
cially led  by  the  philosophic  contemplation  of  His 
agency  in  external  nature ;  for  in  proportion  as  we 
fix  our  attention  exclusively  upoii  the  laws  which 
express  the  orderly  sequence  of  its  phenomena,  and 
upon  the '  forces '  whose  agency  we  recognise  as  their 
immediate  causes,  do  we  come  to  think  of  the  Di- 
vine Being  as  the  mere  First  Principle  of  the  Uni- 
verse, an  all-comprehensive  '  Law '  in  which  all  other 
laws  are  subordinate,  that  most  general  '  Cause '  of 
which  all  the  physical  forces  are  but  manifestations. 
This  conception  embodies  a  great  truth  and  a  fun- 
damental error.  —  Dr.  Carpenter,  Principles  of 
Human  Physiology,  §  15. 

Pantheistic,  adj.  Identifying,  or  having  a 
tendency  to  identify,  God  with  the  uni- 
verse; connected  with,  relating  to,  Pan- 
theism. 

Let  any  one  but  seriously  consider  the  pantlwis- 
tick  system,  whether  it  be  not  as  wild  enthusiasm 
as  ever  was  invented  and  published  to  the  world. 
It  supposes  God  and  nature,  or  God  and  the  whole 
universe,  to  be  one  and  the  same  substance,  one 
universal  being ;  insomuch  that  men's  souls  are  only 
modifications  of  the  divine  substance :  from  whence 
it  follows,  that  what  men  will,  God  wills  also ;  and 
what  they  say,  God  says ;  and  what  they  do,  God 
does.  Was  there  ever  any  raving  enthusiast  that 
discovered  greater  extravagance?  This  doctrine 
first  owed  its  birth  to  pagan  darkness,  and  revived 
afterwards  among  the  Jewish  cabbalists :  from 
thence  it  was  handed  down  to  Spinosa,  who  was 
originally  a  Jew;  and  from  him  it  descended  to  the 
author  or  authors  of  the  Pantheisticon  ;  who,  while 
they  are  themselves  the  greatest  visionaries  in 
nature,  yet  scruple  not  to  charge  the  Christian 
world  with  enthusiasm.—  Waterland,  Christianity 
Vindicated,  Charge,  p.  44 :  1732. 

Pantheon,  s.  Temple  of  all  the  gods ;  the 
name  of  a  temple  in  Athens :  (as  such,  a 
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proper,  rather  than  a  common,  name  ;  ap- 
plied, with  a  more  general  sense,  to  any 
building  where  the  busts,  statues,  or  the 
like,  of  men  whose  memory  is  deemed 
worthy  of  perpetuation,  are  kept). 

The  ancient  figure  and  ornaments  of  the  'pan- 
theon have  been  changed. — A  ddison,  Travels  in  Italy, 
Panther,  s.     [Lat.  panthera.]     In  Zoology. 
Species  of  the  genus  Felis,  probably  iden- 
tical with  the  leopard  (Felis  leopardus),  of 
which  it  is  a  variety.    See  extracts  ;  also 
Pard. 

An  it  please  your  majesty, 
To  hunt  the  panther  and  the  hart  with  me, 
With  horn  and  hound. 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  i.  2. 
He  was  a  lovely  youth,  1  guess  : 
The  panther  in  the  wilderness 

Was  not  so  fair  as  he. 
And,  when  he  chose  to  skip  and  play, 
No  dolphin  ever  was  so  gay 

Upon  the  tropic  sea.  Wordsworth,  Ruth. 

That  there  are  two  species  confounded  under  the 
names  of  leopard  and  panther,  seems  to  have  been 
the  opinion  of  most  zoologists ;  and  the  ancients,  who 
had  more  extensive  opportunities  of  examining  them, 
though  not  with  a  view  to  their  zoological  characters, 
invariably  characterised  them  under  two  names. 
Our  own  opinion  is  that  there  are  at  least  two  dis- 
tinct species,  though  it  is  very  difficult  to  fix  upon 
good  characters.  That  the  leopard  is  by  far  the 
most  common,  inhabiting  both  Africa  and  India, 
while  the  panther  is  to  be  found  chiefly,  if  not  en- 
tirely, in  Africa.  Both  are  subject  to  very  great 
variety,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  number  of  skins 
which  annually  arrive  in  Europe  indiscriminately 
under  these  titles,  but  it  is  perhaps  not  greater  than 
is  exhibited  by  the  next  three  figures  of  the  American 
jaguar. — Translation  of  Cuvier's  Regne  Animal. 

We  shall  treat  of  the  panther  and  leopard  con- 
jointly, necessarily  so  indeed,  as  the  distinctness  of 
the  two  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  identity  of  both, 
subject  only  to  variety  on  the  other,  seems  still  in 
some  degree  problematical.  The  Greeks  knew  one 
of  these  from  the  time  of  Homer,  which  they  named 
Pardalis,  as  Menelaus  is  said  in  the  Iliad  to  have 
covered  himself  with  the  spotted  skin  of  this  animal. 
This  they  compared,  on  account  of  its  strength  and 
its  cruelty,  to  the  lion,  and  represented  as  having 
its  skin  varied  with  spots.  Its  name  even  was 
synonymous  with  spotted.  The  Greek  translators 
of  the  Scriptures  used  the  name  Pardalis  as  synony- 
mous with  Namer,  which  word  with  a  slight  modi- 
fication signifies  panther  at  present  among  the 
Arabians.  The  name  Pardalis  gave  place  among  the 
Romans  to  those  olPanthera  and  Varia.  These  are 
the  words  they  used  during  the  two  first  ages, 
whenever  they  had  occasion  to  translate  the  Greek 
passages  which  mentioned  the  Pardalis,  or  when 
they  themselves  mentioned  this  animal.  They 
sometimes  used  the  word  Pardus  either  for  Pardalis, 
or  for  Namer.  Pliny  even  says  that  Pardus  signified 
the  male  Panthera  or  Varia.— Library  of  Natural 
History, 

Pantheress.  s.  Female  panther :  (in  the 
extract  used  metaphorically  for  a  fierce 
beauty  or  beautiful  female). 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  during  all  these  engage- 
ments, which  take  the  form  in  the  literary  world  of 
a  pitched  battle,  the  lady  by  no  means  has  it  her 
own  way.  She  is  employed  on  her  lover's  character; 
but  he  is,  on  the  other  hand,  working  away  at  hers. 
The  great  thing  that  he  has  to  do  is  to  tame  her. . . . 
As  a  matter  of  sound  prudence  nobody  can  doubt 
that,  if  a  heroine  of  the  beautiful  pantheress  order 
will  submit  to  stand  still  and  be  tamed,  ante-nuptial 
taming  would  be  a  very  wise  custom,  for  the  simple 
reason  that,  if  the  matrimonial  Rarey  fails,  as  a  last 
resource  he  may  decline  to  lead  the  untamed  pan- 
theress to  the  altar ;  whereas,  if  he  succeeds,  all  is  as 
it  should  be.  We  do  not  profess  to  know  what  goes 
on  in  the  most  sentimental  circles,  but  in  humble 
humdrum  lite  there  is  not  probably  very  much  pan- 
theress-taxning  done  during  an  engagement.  .  .  • 
Even  authoresses  seem  to  accept  with  perfect  equan- 
imity the  idea  that  taming  the  male  panther  is  out 
of  the  question.  At  the  very  end  he  softens  down  a 
little,  sufficiently  perhaps  to  enable  him  to  forgive 
the  errant  beauty,  and  to  restore  her  to  his  conJi- 
dence,  but  the  battle  is  almost  invariably  to  the 
strong,  and  the  prigs  beat  the  pcmtheresses  in  the 
long  run  at  hauteur.  For  the  natural  mate  of  the 
pantheress,  in  modern  stories,  is  of  course  the  prig. 
...  If  one  was  to  judge  of  women  by  what  we  read 
of  them  in  novels, . .  .  one  could  hardly  avoid  corning 
to  the  conclusion  that  what  all  of  them  (panther- 
esses  included)  believe  to  bo  the  noblest  work  of 
heaven,  is  a  good,  down  eight,  rather  stubborn  and 
unbending  prig.  —  Saturday  Review,  January  18, 
1868. 
Pantile,  s.  See  P  e  n  t  i  1  e. 

It  is  impossible  for  people  to  receive  any  great 
benefit  from  letters,  where  they  are  obliged  to  go  to 
a  shard,  or  an  oyster-shell,  for  information ;  and 
where  knowledge  is  confined  to  a  pan/He. — Bryant: 
Analysis  of  Ancient  Mythology,  iii.  12 S. 
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Panting:,  s.     Palpitation. 

If  I  am  to  lose  by  sight  the  soft  pantings,  which 
*I  have  always  felt,  when  I  heard  your  voice ;  pul 
out  these  eyes,  before  they  lead  me  to  be  ungrate- 
ful.— Taller. 

Pantingrly.  adv.     With  palpitation. 

She  heaved  the  name  of  father 
Pantingly  forth,  as  if  it  prest  her  heart. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  8. 

Pantler.  *.  [pantler  is  to  pantry  as  butler 
is  to  buttery. ]  Officer  in  a  great  family, 
who  keeps  the  bread. 

When  my  old  wife  lived, 
She  was  both  pantler,  butler,  cook. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 
He  would  have  made  a  good  pantler,  he  would 
have  chipped  bread  well.— Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  II. 
ii.  4. 

Pantofle.  .?.    [Fr.]     Slipper. 

What  pnins  doth  that  good  holy  father  take,  to 
lift  up  his  foot  so  oft  to  have  hispantojle  kissed  !— 
Harmar,  Translation  of  Beza's  Sermons,  p.  377 : 
1587. 

Melpomene  has  on  her  feet,  her  high  cothurn  or 
tragic  k  pantofles  of  red  velvet  and  goid,  beset  with 
pearls.— Peac-ham. 

Pantograph,  s.  [Gr.  ypd<pu  =  I  write.]  In- 
strument contrived  to  copy  all  sorts  of 
drawings  and  designs  :  (in  the  extract  in- 
accurately spelt  with  an  e  as  if  from  irivrt 
=  five). 

Not  from  any  fertility  of  his  own,  but  from  the 
various  ways  of  doing  it,  which  they  have  borrowed 
from  the  honourable  devices  which  the  Pentagra- 
phic  Brethren  of  the  brush  have  shown  in  taking 
copies.  These  you  must  know,  are  your  great  his- 
torians. .  .  .  Pentagraph,  an  instrument  to  copy 
prints  and  pictures  mechanically,  and  in  any  pro- 
portion.— Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  vol.  i.  ch.  xxiii. 
and  note. 

Pantometer.  s.  [Gr.  prpov  =  measure.]  In- 
strument for  measuring  all  sorts  of  angles, 
elevations,  and  distances. 

Pantomime,  s.  [Gr./n'/ioe  =  mimic;  mimicry; 
composition  characterised  thereby.] 

1.  One  who  has  the  power  of  universal  mi- 
micry ;  one  who  expresses  his  meaning  by 
mute  action ;  buffoon. 

I  would  our  pantomimes  also  and  stage-players 
would  examine  themselves  and  their  callings  by  this 
rule.— Bishop  Sanderson,  Sermons,  p.  202:  1681. 

Not  that  1  think  those  pantomimes, 
Who  vary  action  with  the  times, 
Are  less  ingenious  in  their  art, 
Than  those  who  dully  act  one  part. 

Sutler,  Hudibras,  iii.  2,1287. 

2.  Scene ;  tale  exhibited,  only  in  gesture  and 
dumb-show. 

He  put  off  the  representation  of  pantomimes  till 
late  hours  on  market-days. — Arbuthnot. 

'  Oh,  Chiv,  Cliiv  ! '  added  Mr.  Tigg,  surveying  his 
adopted  brother  with  an  air  of  profound  contem- 
plation after  dismissing  this  piece  of  pantomime, 
.   '  You  are,  upon  my  life,  a  strange  instance  of  the 
little  frailties  that  beset  a  mighty  mind.'— Dickens, 
Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  iv. 
Used  adjectivally. 

A  pantomime  dance  may  frequently  answer  the 
same  purpose ;  and,  by  representing  some  adven- 
ture in  love  or  war,  may  seem  to  give  sense  and 
meaning  to  nmsick,  which  might  not  otherwise 
appear  to  have  any.— Adam  Smith,  On  the  Imitative 
Arts,  pt.  ii. 

Pantomimic,  adj.  Connected  with,  relating 
to,  constituted  by,  a  pantomime. 

Pantomimic  gesture  was  amongst  the  Romans  one 
way  of  exhibiting  a  dramatic  story. — Warburton, 
;,  b.  vi.  note  G.    (Rich.) 


Divine  Legation, 
Pantomimical.  adj.     Pantomimic. 

A  more  extraordinary  attempt  was  a  ballet  of 
proverbs.  Before  the  opera  was  established  in 
France,  the  ancient  ballets  formed  the  chief  amuse- 
ment of  the  court,  and  Louis  XIV.  himself  joined 
with  the  performers.  The  singular  attempt  of  form- 
ing a.  pantomimical  dance  out  of  proverbs  is  quite 
French :  we  have  a  '  ballet  des  proverbes  dans6  par 
le  Roi,  in  1654.'  At  every  provero  the  scene  changed, 
and  adapted  itself  to  the  subject.  I  shall  give  two 
or  three  of  the  entries,  that  we  may  form  some 
notion  of  these  capriccios.  The  proverb  was 
Tel  menace  qui  a  grand  peur. 
'  He  threatens  who  is  afraid.' 

The  scene  was  composed  of  swaggering  scara- 
mouches and  some  honest  cits,  who  at  length  beat 
them  off.—/.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of  Literature. 

Panton.  s.  [  ?  ]  In  Farriery.  Shoe  con- 
trived to  re-cover  a  narrow  and  hoof-bound 
heel. 
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PAPA 

Pantry,  s.  [Fr.  paneterie  ;  Lat.  panarium, 
from  panis  =  bread.]  Breadroom. 

The  Italian  artizans  distribute  the  kitchen, 
pantry,  bake-house  under  ground.— Sir  H.  Wotton, 
Elements  of  Architecture. 

What  work  they  make  in  the  pantry  and  the 
larder.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

He  shuts  himself  up  in  the  pantry  with  an  old 
gipsy, once  in  a  twelvemonth.— Addison,  Spectator. 

She  might  have  realized,  if  any  one  could,  the 
idea  of  the  learned  philosopher,  who  pronounced 
that  sleeping  was  a  fancy,  and  eating  but  a  habit, 
and  who  appeared  to  the  world  to  have  renounced 
both,  until  it  was  unhappily  discovered  that  he  had 
an  intrigue  with  the  cook-maid  of  the  family,  who 
indemnified  him  for  his  privations  by  giving  him 
private  entre'e  to  the  pantry,  and  to  a  share  of  her 
owu  couch. — Sir  W.  Scott,  The  Pirate,  ch.  iv. 

Pap.  s.  [from  Lat.  papilla."]  Nipple ;  dug 
sucked. 

Some  were  so  from  their  source  endued, 
By  great  dame  nature,  from  whose  fruitful  pap 
Their  well-heads  spring.  Spenser. 

Out,  sword,  and  wound 
The  pap  of  Pyramus. 
Ay,  that  left  pap,  where  heart  doth  hop. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  v.  1. 
An  infant  making  to  the  paps  would  press, 
And  meets  instead  of  milk,  a  falling  tear.    Dryden. 
In  weaning  young  creatures,  the  best  way  is  never 
to  let  them  suck  the  paps. — Ray,  Wisdom  of  God 
manifested  in  the  Works  of  the  Creation. 

Pap.  s.  Food  made  for  infants,  with  bread 
boiled  in  water. 

The  noble  soul  by  age  grows  lustier ; 
We  must  not  starve,  nor  hope  to  pamper  her 
With  woman's  milk  and  pap  unto  the  end.  Donne. 
Let  the  powder,  after  it  has  done  boiling,  be  well 
beaten  up  with  fair  water  to  the  consistence  of  thin 
pap. — Boyle. 

Give,  or  serve,  pap  with  a  hatchet.  ?  Do  a 
good  action  in  an  ungracious  manner. 

They  give  us  pap  with  a  spoon  before  we  can 
speak,  and  when  we  speak  for  that  we  love,  pap 
•with  a  hatchet.— Lyly,  Court  Comedy.  (Nares  by 
H.  and  W.) 

Pap.  v.  a.    Feed  with  pap.    Rare. 

O  that  his  body  were  not  flesh,  and  fading ! 
But  I'll  so  pap  him  up :  nothing  too  dear  for  him. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Custom  of  the  Country. 
Papa.  s. 

1.  Fond  name  for  father,  used  in  many  lan- 
guages. 

Where  there  are  little  masters  and  misses  in  a 
house,  bribe  them,  that  they  may  not  tell  tales  to 
papa  and  mamma. — Swift, 

2.  Spiritual  father. 

From  the  monasteries  he  receives  a  certain  annual 
income  or  rent,  according  to  the  abilities  and  pos- 
sessions thereof;  and  from  every  papa,  or  priest,  a, 
dollar  yearly  per  head. — Sir  P.  Ricaut,  Present 
State  of  the  Greek  and  Armenian  Churches,  p.  92. 

Papacy,  s.  Popedom  ;  office  and  dignity  of 
the  pope. 

Now  there  is  ascended  to  the  papacy  a  personage, 
that,  though  he  loves  the  chair  of  the  papacy  well, 
yet  he  loveth  the  carpet  above  the  chair.— Bacon. 

Papal,  adj.  Popish ;  belonging  to,  connected 
with,  the  pope. 

The  pope  released  Philip  from  the  oath,  by  which 
he  was  bound  to  maintain  the  privileges  of  the 
Netherlands ;  this  papal  indulgence  hath  been  the 
cause  of  so  many  hundred  thousands  slain.— Sir  W. 
Raleigh. 

Who  could  have  supposed  that  this  man,  hardly 
escaped  from  death  as  a  dangerous  usurper  of  the 
papal  authority,  and  who  had  endeavoured  to  incite 
the  emperor  to  reduce  the  papal  power  within  the 
strict  limits  of  papal  jurisdiction,  that  the  writer  of 
those  stern  and  uncompromising  invectives  against 
the  desertion  of  Italy  by  the  popes,  the  unsparing 
eastigator  of  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  the  heaven-ap- 
pointed reformer  (as  he  asserted)  of  the  church, 
the  harbinger  of  the  new  kingdom  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  that  he  should  emerge  from  his  dungeon,  to 
reappear  in  Italy  as  the  follower  of  the  papal 
legate,  and  reassume  the  supreme  government  in 
Rome  with  the  express  sanction  of  the  Pope  ^—Mil- 
man,  History  of  iMtin  Christianity,  b.  xii.  ch.  xi. 

Fapalln.  s.     Papist.  Rare. 

No  less  divided  in  their  profession  than  we  and 
the  papalins.  —  Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of  some 
Tears'  Travels  into  Africa  and  tlie  Great  Asia, 
p.  320. 

In  opposition  to  bishops,  the  highest  papalins 
talk  most  of  the  sovereign  power  of  the  people; 
because  they  hold  the  interest  of  the  pope  to  be 
upheld  by  their  veneration.— Puller,  Moderation  of 
the  Church  of  England,  p.  480. 

Papaverous,    adj.    [Lat.  papaver  =  poppy.] 
Resembling  poppies. 
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Mandrakes  afford  a  papaverous  and  unpleasant 
odour,  whether  in  the  leaf  or  apple.— Sir  T.  Browne 
Vulgar  Errours. 

Papaw.  *.  [Tamul.]  In  Botany.  Member 
of  a  class  so  called,  especially  of  the  genus 
Carica. 

The  fair  papaw, 

Now  but  a  seed,  preventing  nature's  law, 
In  half  the  circle  of  the  hasty  year, 
Projects  a  shade,  and  lovely  fruits  does  wear. 

The  fruit  of  the  papaw  is  eaten  when  cooked,  and' 
is  esteemed  by  some  persons;  but  it  appears  to  have 
little  to  recommend  it.  Its  great  peculiarities  are, 
that  the  juice  of  the  unripe  fruit  is  a  most  powerful 
and  efficient  vermifuge  (the  powder  of  the  seed 
answers  the  same  purpose),  and  that  a  constituent 
of  this  juice  is  fibrine,  a  principle  formerly  supposed 
peculiar  to  the  animal  kingdom  and  to  funeals.  The 
tree  has,  moreover,  the  singular  property  of  render- 
ing the  toughest  animal  substances  tender,  by  caus- 
ing a  separation  of  the  muscular  fibre;  its  very 
vapour  even  does  this;  newly-killed  meat  suspended 
among  the  leaves,  and  even  old  hogs  and  old  poultry 
when  led  on  the  leaves  of  the  fruit,  become  tender 
in  a  few  hours.— Lindley,  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

Papboat.  s.  Small  boat- shaped  utensil  (va- 
riety of  the  Sauceboat)  for  feeding  in- 
fants. 

A  pair  of  bellows,  a  pair  of  pattens,  a  toasting- 
fork,  a  kettle,  a  pap-boat,  a  spoon  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  medicine  to  the  refractory,  and  lastly, 
Mrs.  Gamp's  umbrella,  which  as  something  of  great 
price  and  rarity  was  displayed  with  particular  os- 
tentation, completed  the  decorations  of  the  chimney- 
piece  and  adjacent  wall.— Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzle- 
wit, ch.  xlix. 

Pape.  s.  [see  Pope.]     Priest. 

The  prayer  of  the  pape  so  incensed  the  Scot,  that 
he  vowed  revenge,  and  watched  the  pape  with  a  good 
cudgel,  next  day,  as  he  crossed  the  church-yard 
where  he  beat  him.— Carr,  Traveller's  Guide,  p.  190 : 

Paper,  s.  [Lat.  papyrusJ] 

1.  Substance  on  which  men  write  and  print, 
made  by  macerating  linen  rags  in  water, 
and  then  grinding  them  to  pulp  and  spread- 
ing them  in  thin  sheets. 

I  have  seen  her  unlock  her  closet,  take  forth 
paper.— Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  1. 

2.  Piece  of  paper. 

'Tis  as  impossible  to  draw  regular  characters  on  a 
trembling  mind,  as  on  a  shaking  paper.— Locke, 
Thoughts  on  Education. 

3.  Deeds  of  security ;  bills  of  reckoning. 

He  was  so  careless  after  bargains,  that  he  never 
received  script  of  paper  of  any  to  whom  he  sent, 
nor  bond  of  any  for  performance  of  covenants.— 
Fell. 

They  brought  a  paper  to  me  to  be  sign'd ; 
Thinking  on  him,  I  quite  forgot  my  name. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  iii.  B. 

4.  Newspaper ;  journal. 

Do  the  prints  and  papers  He  ?  Surift. 

'  He  was  very  fond  of  literature,'  observed  Wolf. 
'  Was  he  ? '  said  Tigg.  '  Oh,  yes ;  he  took  my  paper 
regularly  for  many  years.'— Dickens,  Martin  Chuz- 
zlewit, ch  xxviii. 

'  My  brother  has  arrived  in  London.'  '  I  see  that 
arrival  announced  in  the  papers.'— Lord  Lytton,  My 
Novel,  b.  viii.  ch.  iii. 

Paper,  adj.  Consisting  of  paper ;  anything 
slight  or  thin. 

There  is  but  a  thin  paper  wall  between  great  dis- 
coveries and  a  perfect  ignorance  of  them.— Burnet. 
Paper,  v.  a. 
\.  Register. 

He  makes  up  the  file 

Of  all  the  gentry  . . .  and  his  own  letter . . . 
Must  fetch  in  him  the  papers. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  i.  1. 
2.  Hang  with  paper  (as  the  wall  of  a  room), 
or  paper  hangings. 

It  had  not  been  papered  or  painted,  hadn't  Tod- 
gers's,  within  the  memory  of  man.— Dickens,  Martin 
Chuzzlewit,  ch.  viii. 

Paper-credit.  *.  [two  words.]  Property  cir- 
culated by  means  of  any  written  paper 
obligation. 

Blest  paper-credit !  last  and  best  supply, 
That  lends  corruption  lighter  wings  to  11  v; 
Gold,  imp'd  by  thee,  can  compass  hardest  things, 
Can  pocket  states,  can  fetch  or  carry  kings. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iii.  38. 

Paper-kite.  s.  [two  words.]  Paper  machine 
to  resemble  a  kite  in  the  air. 

He  [Arbuthnot]  was  so  neglectful  of  his  writings, 
that  his  children  tore  his  manuscripts,  and  uiade 
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paver-kites  of  them.— J-  Warton,  Essay  on  the 
Writings  and  Genius  of  Pope. 

Paperfaced.  adj.  Having  a  face  as  white 
as  paper. 

Better  thou  hadst  struck  thy  mother,  thou  paper- 
faced  villain.— Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  v.  4. 

Papermill.  s.  Mill  in  which  rags  are  ground 
for  paper. 

Thou  hast  caused  printing  to  be  used ;  and  con- 
trary to  the  king,  and  his  dignity,  thou  hast  built  a 
paper-mill.— Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iv.  7. 

Papermoney.  s.  Bills  of  exchange,  bank 
and  promissory  notes. 

Whether  the  abuse  of  banks  and  paper-money  is 
a  just  objection  against  the  use  thereof? — Bislwp 
Berkeley,  Querist,  §  219. 

Papescent.  adj.  Containing  pap;  inclined 
to  pap.  Rare. 

Demulcent,  and  of  easy  digestion,  moistening  and 
resolvent  of  the  bile,  are  vegetable  sopes ;  as  honey, 
and  the  juices  of  ripe  fruits,  some  of  the  cooling, 
lactescent  papescent  plants ;  as  cichory  and  lettuce. 
— Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

Papess.  s.  Female  pope,  i.e.  the  fictitious 
Pope  Joan,  or  the  Papess :  (as  such  a 
proper  rather  than  a  common  name).  Rare. 

The  man,  as  ill  as  he  loves  marriage,  will  needs 
make  a  match  betwixt  his  Gratian's  pope  Stephen 
and  his  pope  Joan.  16  Hymen !  Was  ever  man  so 
mad  to  make  himself  pastime  with  his  own  shame  ? 
Was  the  history  of  that  their  monstrous  papess  of 
our  making? — Bishop  Hall,  Honour  of  the  married 
Clergy,  p.  196. 

Papier-mache,  s.     [Fr.]     See  extract. 

Papier-mache  [is]  a  name  given  to  articles  manu- 
factured of  the  pulp  of  paper,  or  of  old  paper  ground 
up  into  a  pulp,  with  other  materials,  and  moulded 
into  various  forms. ...  It  is  lighter,  more  durable, 
and  less  brittle  and  liable  to  damage  than  plaster, 
and  admits  of  being  coloured,  gilt,  or  otherwise 
ornamented.  Another  material,  similar  to  papier- 
mache  and  extensively  used,  is  called  carton  pierre. 
Another  kind  of  papier  mdche  consists  of  sheets  of 
paper  pasted  or  glued  and  powerfully  pressed  to- 
gether, so  as  to  acquire  when  dry  the  hardness  of 
board,  and  yet  to  admit,  while  moist,  of  curvature 
and  flexure ;  teatrays,  waiters,  snuff-boxes,  and 
similar  articles  are  thus  prepared,  and  afterwards 
carefully  covered  by  japan  or  other  varnishes,  and 
often  beautifully  ornamented  by  figures  or  land- 
scapes and  other  devices,  &c.,  inlaid  occasionally 
with  mother  of  pearl.  A  mixture  of  sulphate  of  iron, 
quicklime,  and  glue,  or  white  of  egg,  with  the  pulp 
for  papier  mdche,  renders  it  to  a  great  extent  water- 
proof; and  the  further  addition  of  borax  and  phos- 
phate of  soda  contributes  to  make  it  almost  fire- 
proof.— Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 

Papiiio.  s.  [Lat.  papilio,  -onis."]  Butterfly. 
In  Entomology  the  Papilionidce  are  op- 
posed to  the  Moths ;  the  two  forming  the 
diurnal,  or  day-flying,  and  the  nocturnal 
and  crepuscular  (night-flying  and  twilight) 
divisions  of  the  Lepidoptera. 

Conjecture  cannot  estimate  all  the  kinds  of  papi- 
lios,  natives  of  this  island,  to  fall  short  of  three  hun- 
dred.— Ray. 

Papilionaceous,  adj.  Having  the  nature, 
or  form,  of  a  butterfly :  (especially  applied 
in  Botany  to  certain  plants  like  the  com- 
mon pea). 

The  flowers  of  some  plants  are  called  papiliona- 
ceous by  botanists,  which  represent  something  of 
the  figure  of  a  butterfly,  with  its  wings  displayed: 
and  here  the  pctala,  or  flower  leaves,  are  always  of 
a  diform  figure:  they  are  four  in  number,  but  joined 
together  at  the  extremities ;  one  of  these  is  usually 
larger  than  the  rest,  and  is  erected  in  the  middle  of 
the  flower,  and  by  some  called  vexillum :  the  plants 
that  have  this  flower,  are  of  the  leguminous  kind ; 
as  peas,  vetches,  Ac. — Quincy. 

All  leguminous  plants  are,  as  the  learned  say, 
papilionaceous,  or  bear  butterflied  flowers.— Harte. 
One  [irregular  polypetalous  Corollse]  of  the  most 
prominent  of  this  class  is  the  'papilionaceous' 
flower,  composed  of  five  petals ;  which,  however,  are 
not  always  free  at  their  base;  but  in  a  few  cases 
cohere  by  their  claws  into  a  tube.  The  large  single 
petal  is  termed  the  '  standard  ;'  the  two  lateral,  the 
'  wings ;'  and  the  two  others,  which  often  cohere  into 
one,  form  the  '  keel.'  These  flowers  belong  exclu- 
sively to  certain  groups  of  the  extensive  order  '  Le- 
guminosse,'  of  which  beans  and  peas  are  familiar 
examples. — Henslou;  Principles  of  Descriptive  and 
Physiological  Botany,  §  95. 

Papilla,  s.    [Lat.]    Small  pap :  (of  common 

use  in  Anatomy). 
1.  As  applied  to  certain  parts  of  the  mucous 

membrane, 
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The  use  of  these  papilla  as  mechanical  obstacles 
to  its  escape,  and  their  tendency  to  confine  the 
soft  slimy  comminuted  vegetable  substances  to  the 
molar  region  during  the  second  mastication,  appear 
to  be  offices  of  sufficient  importance  to  found  upon 
their  presence  an  argument  of  adaptation.  Neither 
the  hog  nor  the  horse  have  such  buccal  papilla ;  but 
the  front  part  of  the  mouth  is  closed  by  teeth  both 
above  and  below,  and  the  food  is  not  regurgitated 
for  the  'purpose  of  undergoing  a  lengthened  remas< 
tication.— Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. 

2.  Of  the  skin. 

In  general,  the  papilla  [of  the  corium  or  true 
skin]  are  simple  conical  projections,  the  length  of 
which  is  from  about  l-33rd  to  l-22nd  of  a  line ;  but 
oh  the  palm,  sole,  and  nipple,  they  are  mostly  com- 
pound (that  is,  they  have  several  distinct  summits), 
and  measure  from  1-20  to  l-10th  of  a  line  in  length. 
In  these  last  situations,  they  are  set  very  closely 
together  in  curvilinear  ridges,  which  are  marked  at 
tolerably  regular  intervals  by  short  transverse  fur- 
rows, into  each  of  which  the  orifice  of  one  of  the 
sweat-glands  discharges  itself.  —  Dr.  Carpenter, 
Principles  of  Human  Physiology,  §  237 :  1853. 

3.  Of  the  mouth  and  tongue. 

In  the  mouth,  and  especially  on  the  tongue,  we 
meet  with  numerous  slight  elevations  or  papilla, 
some  of  which  are  very  minute  and  simple,  whilst 
others  are  larger  and  more  complex,  being  cleft  (as 
it  were)  into  secondary  papilla.  The  intimate 
structure  of  these  is  by  no  means  uniform,  and  the 
purposes  which  they  answer  are  probably  very 
diverse.  —  Dr.  Carpenter,  Principles  of  Human 
Physiology,  §  234. 

4.  Of  the  tongue. 

The  lingual  papilla  may  be  divided,  in  the  first 

place,  into  the  simple  and  the  compound The 

simple  papilla  are  scattered  in  the  interval  of  the 
compound  over  the  general  surface  of  the  tongue ; 
and  they  occupy  much  of  the  surface  behind  the 
circumvallate  variety  where  no  compound  papilla 
exist. . . .  The  compound  papilla  are  visible  to  the 
naked  eye:  and  have  been  classified,  according  to 
their  shape,  into  the  circumvallate,  the  fungiform, 
and  the  filiform. — Dr.  Carpenter,  Principles  of 
Human  Physiology,  §  864. 

5.  Of  the  gums. 

The  dentinal  pulp  is  always  the  first  developed 
part  of  the  matrix ;  and  it  makes  its  appearance  in 
the  form  of  a  papilla,  budding  out  from  the  free 
surface  of  a  fold  or  groove  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth.  The  substance  of  this  papilla  at  first 
consists,  according  to  Mr.  Tomes,  of  a  very  delicate 
areolar  tissue  composed  of  delicate  fibres  and  bands, 
whose  meshes  are  occupied  with  a  thick  clear  homo- 
geneous fluid  or  plasma,  scattered  through  which 
are  a  number  of  nucleated  cells,  the  whole  being 
enclosed  in  a  dense,  structureless,  pellucid  mem- 
brane.— Dr.  Carpenter,  Principles  of  Human  Phy- 
siology, §  279. 

Papillary,  adj.    Having  the  form  or  nature 
of  paps. 

Malpighi  concludes,  because  the  outward  coyer  of 
the  tongue  is  perforated,  under  which  lie  papillary 
parts,  that  in  these  the  taste  lieth.— Derham,  Phy- 
sico-  Tlieology. 

Nutritious  materials,  that  slip  through  the  defec- 
tive papillary  strainers.— Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

Papillote.  s.     [Fr.]     Curlpaper. 

'  I— I  must  have  leave  of  absence.  I  must  go  to 
England— on  the  most  urgent  private  affairs,'  Dob- 
bin said.  — 'Good  heavens,  what  has  happened!' 
thought  Glorvina,  trembling  with  all  the  papillotes. 
—Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair. 

Papillous.  adj.    Papillary. 

The  papillous  inward  coat  of  the  intestines  is  ex- 
tremely sensible. — Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature  and 
Choice  of  Aliments. 
Papism,  s.     Popery. 

The  place  is  long,  which  deserves  to  be  read  for 
the  objection  of  the  universality  of  Arianism,  like 
to  that  of  papism  in  these  last  ages.— Bishop  Bedell, 
Letters,  p.  423. 

Papist.  *.    One  who  adheres  to  the  commu- 
nion of  the  pope  and  church  of  Rome. 

The  principal  clergyman  had  frequent  conferences 
with  the  prince,  to  persuade  him  to  change  his  reli- 
gion, and  become  a  papist.— Lord  Clarendon,  His- 
tory of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Papistic,  adj.     Popish ;  adherent  to  popery. 

Ornamenting  service-bool<s  for  the  old  papistick 
worship.— 2'.  Warton,  History  of  English  Poetry, 
iii.  145. 

Papistical,  adj.     Papistic. 

There  are  some  papistical  practitioners  among 
you.—ArcJibishop  Whitgift. 

Papistry,  s.  Popery;  doctrine  of  the  Romish 
church. 

Papistry,  as  a  standing  pool,  covered  and  over- 
flowed all  England.— Ascham,  Schoolmaster. 

A  great  number  of  parishes  in  England  consist  of 
rude  and  ignorant  men,  drowned  in  papistry.— 
Archbislwp  Whitgift. 
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Papized.  part.  adj.  Popish ;  adhering  to 
popery.  Rare. 

Protestants  cut  off  the  authority  from  all  papized 
writers  of  that  age.— Fuller,  Holy  War,  p.  160. 

Pappous.  adj.     Having  a  pappus. 

Another  thing  argumentative  of  providence  is,  that 
pappous  plumage  growing  upon  the  tops  of  some 
seeds,  whereby  they  are  wafted  with  the  wind,  and 
by  that  means  disseminated  tar  and  wide.— Ray,  On 
the  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the  Works  of  the 
Creation. 

Pappous  [is]  having  that  soft  light  down,  growing 
out  of  the  seeds  of  some  plants ;  such  as  thistles, 
dandelyon,  hawk-weeds,  which  buoys  them  up  so  in 
the  air,  that  they  can  be  blown  any  where  about 
with  the  wind;  and,  therefore,  this  distinguishes 
one  kind  of  plants,  which  is  called  papposa  or  pap- 
posi  flores. — Qwincy. 

Pappus,  s.  [Lat.]  In  Botany.  Calyx  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Compositse. 
From  such  causes  as  these,  we  find  the  leaves  of  a 
tree  gradually  dwindling  into  membranous  scales ; 
the  calyx  of  the  florets  in  the  Compositse  becoming 
a  downy  pappus.— Henslow,  Principles  of  Descrip- 
tive and  Physiological  Botany,  pt.i.  §  117. 

P&ppy.  adj.  Soft;  succulent;  easily  divided. 

These  were  converted  into  fens,  where  the  ground 
being  spungy,  sucked  up  the  water,  and  the  loosened 
earth  swelled  into  a  soft  and  pappy  substance. — T. 
Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Its  tender  and  pappy  flesh  cannot,  at  once,  be 
fitted  to  be  nourished  by  solid  diet. — Ray,  On  the 
Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the  Works  of  tine 
Creation. 

Papulae.  s.  [Lat.]  In  Nosology.  See  ex- 
tract. 

That  author  [Dr.  Willan],  whose  works  have  been 
augmented  by  Dr.  Bateman,  so  that,  perhaps,  I 
ought  to  say  '  those '  authors — divides  cutaneous 
diseases  into  eight  orders,  distinguished  from  each 
other  solely  by  their  appearance  on  the  skin. . . . 
The  first ...  of  the  appearances  described  by  Dr. 
Willan  are  papula ;  pimples.  These  are  little  eleva- 
tions of  the  cuticle  of  a  red  colour,  and  solid ;  not 
containing,  I  mean,  any  fluid.  They  are  of  uncer- 
tain duration,  and  often  terminate  in  scurf.  They 
are  supposed  to  denote  inflammation  of  the  papilla 
of  the  skin.— Sir  T.  Watson,  Lectures  on  the  Prin- 
ciples and  Practice  of  Physic,  lect.  Ixxxiii. 

Papular,  adj.  Consisting  of,  determined  by 
papulaa.  In  Medicine  there  is  a  group  of 
papulous  skin  diseases. 

If  you  wish  for  an  example  of  a  papular  eruption, 
look  at  that  of  the  small-pox,  at  its  very  earliest  out- 
break.— Sir  T.  Watson,  Lectures  on  the  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Physic,  lect.  Ixxxii. 

Papyrus.  S.   [Lat.  ;  Gr.  irairvpo£.~\ 

1.  Egyptian  plant  so  called,  used  for  writing 
on. 

One  reason,  writes  the  learned  compiler  of  L'Esprit 
des  Croisades,  why  we  have  lost  a  great  number  of 
ancient  authors,  was  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the 
Saracens,  which  deprived  Europe  of  the  use  of  the 
papyrus.  The  ignorance  of  that  age  could  find 
no  substitute ;  they  knew  no  other  expedient  but 
writing  on  parchment,  which  became  every  day 
more  scarce  and  costly.— I.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of 
Literature,  Recovery  of  Manuscripts. 

It  is  evident  that  thepapyrus  plant  from  its  great 
value  and  from  its  exclusive  cultivation  in  certain 
districts,  where  it  was  a  government  monopoly,  could 
not  have  been  applied  to  the  many  purposes  men- 
tioned in  ancient  authors ;  we  may  therefore  con- 
clude that  several  plants  of  the  genus  Cyperus  were 
comprehended  under  the  head  of  byblus  orpapyrus. 
This  is  not  only  in  accordance  with  probability,  from 
from  their  general  resemblance,  but  is  expressly 
stated  by  Strabo,  who  says  that '  much  grows  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  Delta,  where  one  kind  is  of  an 
inferior,  and  the  other  of  a  superior  quality,  and 
this  last  is  known  bv  the  distinctive  appellation  of 
hieratic  byblus.  That  the  profits  arising  from  its 
sale  may  be  increased,  they  have  adopted  the  same 
plan  which  was  devised  in  Judaea,  regarding  the 
date-tree  and  balsam,  permitting  it  to  grow  only  in 
certain  places ;  so  that  its  rarity  increasing  its  value, 
they  benefit  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  com- 
munity.— Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  Ancient  Egypt, 
vol.  iii.  p.  61. 

2.  Manuscript  on  the  same. 

Par.  s.  [Lat.  equal.'}  State  of  equality;  equi- 
valence ;  equal  value. 

To  estimate  the  par,  it  is  necessary  to  know  how 
much  silver  is  in  the  coins  of  the  two  countries,  by 
which  you  charge  the  bill  of  exchange.— Locke. 

Exchequer  bills  are  below  par.— Swift. 
Para-  as  a  prefix  in  composition.  [Gr.  napa 
=  by,  along.]  With  the  notion  of  paral- 
lellism,  real  or  approximate,  that  of  devia- 
tion from  the  straight  line  is  connected ; 
hence  that  of  divergence,  contrariety. 
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Parable,  adj.  [Lat.  paro  =  prepare.]  Capa- 
ble of  being  procured  :  (the  a  sounded  as  in 
fate).  Hare. 

Thev  were  not  well  wishers  unto  parable  physick, 
remedies  easily  acquired,  who  derived  medicines 
from  the  phoenix. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

Parable,  s.  [Gr.  7rapa/3oX>/.]  Similitude;  rela- 
tion under  which  something  else  is  figured : 
(the  a  sounded  as  in  fat). 

Balaam  took  up  his  parable,  and  said.— Numbers, 
xxiii.  7. 

In  the  parable  of  the  talents,  our  Saviour  plainly 
teacheth  us,  that  men  are  rewarded  according  to  the 
improvements  they  make. — Nelson. 

What  is  thy  fulsome  parable  to  me  ? 
My  body  is  from  all  diseases  free. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Persius,  iii.  208. 

Parable,  v.  a.     Represent  by  a  parable. 

That  was  chiefly  meant,  which  by  the  ancient 
sages  was  thus  parabled.— Milton,  On  the  Doctrine 
and  Discipline  of  Divorce,  i.  6. 

Parabola,  s.  [Lat.  from  Gr.  wa/oa/SoXij.] 
In  Conic  Sections.  See  extract. 

A  conic  section  is  the  locus  of  a  point,  whose  dis- 
tance from  a  fixed  point  and  a  straight  line  given  in 
position  are  to  each  other  in  constant  ratio.  The 
Fixed  Point  is  called  the  Focus,  and  the  Straight  Line 
given  in  Position  the  Directrix.  —  The  parabola  is 
the  locus  of  a  point  whose  distance  from  the  focus 
is  always  equal  to  its  perpendicular  distance  from 
the  directrix. . . .  The  ellipse  is  the  locus  of  a  point 
whose  distance  from  the  focus  is  always  less  in  a 
given  ratio,  than  its  distance  from  the  directrix.  . . . 
The  hyperbola  is  the  locus  of  a  point,  whose  distance 
from  the  focus  is  always  greater,  in  a  given  ratio, 
than  its  distance  from  the  directrix.— Encyclopaedia 
Metropolitana,  Conic  Sections. 

Parabolic,  adj. 

} .  Expressed  by  parable  or  similitude. 

2.  Having  the  nature  or  form  of  a  parabola. 
The  incident  ray  will  describe,  in  the  refracting 
medium,  the  parabolick  cnrve.—Cheyne,  Philoso- 
phical Principles. 

Parabolical,  adj.    Parabolic. 

The  scheme  of  these  words  is  figurative,  as  being 
a  parabolical  description  of  God's  vouchsafing  to 
the  world  the  invaluable  blessing  of  the  gospel  by 
the  similitude  of  a  king.— South,  Sermons. 

The  pellucid  coat  of  the  eye  doth  not  lie  in  the 

same  superficies  with  the  white,  but  riseth  up  a 

hillock  above  its  convexity,  and  is  of  an  hyperbolical 

or  parabolical  figure. — Kay. 

Parabolically.  adv.  In  a  parabolic  manner. 

1.  [from  parable.']     By  way  of  parable  or 
similitude. 

These  words,  notwithstanding  parabolically  in- 
tended, admit  no  literal  inference.— Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

2.  [from  parabola.]     In  the  form  of  a  para- 
bola. 

Parabollsm.  s.  In  Algebra.  Division  of 
the  terms  of  an  equation,  by  a  known  quan- 
tity that  is  involved  or  multiplied  in  the 
first  term. 

Paraboloid,  .v.     See  extract. 

A  paraboliform  curve  in  geometry,  whose  ordi- 
nates  are  supposed  to  be  in  subtriphcate,  subquad- 
ruplicate,  &c.,  ratio  of  their  respective  abscissse. 
There  is  another  species ;  for  if  you  suppose  the  pa- 
rameter, multiplied  into  the  square  of  the  abscissa 
to  be  equal  to  the  cube  of  the  ordinate,  then  the 
curve  is  called  a  semicubical  paraboloid. — Harris. 

Paracentesis.  s.     [Gr.    irapaicivTqffic.,   from 
Kivriw  —  to  prick.]     In  Medicine.    Opera- 
tion of  tapping  for  dropsy. 
Paracentrical,  adj.    Deviating  from  circu- 
larity. 

Since  the  planets  move  in  the  elliptick  orbits,  in 
one  of  whose  foci  the  sun  is,  and,  by  a  radius  from 
the  sun,  describe  equal  areas  in  equal  times,  we 
must  find  out  a  law  for  the  paracentrical  motion 
that  may  make  the  orbits  elliptick.— Cheyne,  Phi- 
losophical Principles. 

Parachute,  s.     [Fr.]     See  extract. 

[A]  parachute  [is]  an  apparatus  resembling  the 
common  umbrella,  but  of  greater  extent,  intended 
to  enable  an  aeronaut,  in  case  of  alarm,  to  drop  from 
his  balloon  to  the  ground  without  sustaining  injury. 
—Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Litera- 
ture, and  Art, 

Paraclete,  s.     [Gr.  TrrrpaicXijroe.] 
1.  The  title  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  the  inter- 
cessor, by  way  of  distinction. 

Whereas  we  know  not  what  we  should  pray  for  as 
we  ought,  the  Spirit  itself  maketh  intercession  for 
us  with  groanings  which  cannot  be  uttered ;  and  He 
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!  that  searcheth  the  hearts  knoweth  what  is  the  mind 
of  the  Spirit,  because  He  maketh  intercession  for 
the  saints  according  to  the  will  of  God.  From  which 
intercession  especially  I  conceive  he  hath  the  name 
of  the  paraclete  given  him  by  Christ. — Bishop 
Pearson,  Exposition  of  the  Creed,  art.  viii. 

Immortal  honour,  endless  fame, 
Attend  the  Almighty  Father's  name : 
The  Saviour  Son  be  glorified. 
Who  for  lost  man's  redemption  died: 
And  equal  adoration  be, 
Eternal  Paraclete,  to  thee. 

Dryden,  Veni  Creator  Spiritus. 
Parade,  s.     [Fr.] 

1.  Show;  ostentation. 

He  is  not  led  forth  as  to  a  review,  but  as  to  a 
battle;  nor  adorned  for  parade,  but  execution. — 
Oranville. 

2.  Procession  ;  assembly  of  pomp. 

The  rites  perform'd,  the  parson  paid, 
In  state  return'd  the  grand  parade.  Swift. 

3.  Military  order. 

The  cherubim  stood  arm'd 
To  their  night-watches  in  warlike  parade. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  779. 

4.  Place  where  troops  draw  up  to  do  duty 
and  mount  guard. 

The  place  of  trumpets  and  kettle-drums,  of  horse 
and  foot  guards,  the  parade. — Bishop  Warburton, 
Letter  to  Hurd,  letter  Ix. 

5.  Guard  ;  posture  of  defence. 

Accustom  him  to  make  judgement  of  men  by 
their  inside,  which  often  shews  itself  in  little  things, 
when  theyare  not  in  parade, and.  upon  their  guard. 
—Locke,  Thoughts  on  Education. 

6.  Public  walk. 
Parade,  v.  n. 

1.  Go  about  in  military  procession. 

I  hate  that  drum's  discordant  sound, 
Parading  round  and  round  and  round. 

Scott  ofAmwell. 

2.  Assemble  together  for  the  purpose  of  being 
inspected  or  exercised. 

Parade,  v.  a.    Exhibit  in  a  showy  or  osten- 
tatious manner. 
Her  black,  bright,  downcast,  yet  espiegle  eye 

Had  gathered  a  large  tear  into  its  corner. 
Which  the  poor  thing  at  times  essayed  to  dry, 

For  she  was  not  a  sentimental  mourner 
Parading  all  her  sensibility, 

Nor  insolent  enough  to  scorn  the  scorner, 
But  stood  in  trembling,  patient  tribulation 
To  be  called  up  for  her  examination. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  xvi.  65. 

Paradigm,  s.  [Gr.  irf^aouyna  ;  from  root 
of  StiKvvw,  ItiKwpi  =  show.]  Example; 
model. 

The  archetypal  paradigm,  the  idea  of  ideas,  or 
form  of  forms. — Dr.  H.  More,  Song  of  the  Soul, 
p.  367:  note. 

Paradlgmatical.  adj.     Exemplary. 

Those  virtues  that  put  away  quite  and  extinguish 
the  first  motions,  are  paradigmatical,  that  is,  virtues 
that  make  us  answer  to  the  paradigm  or  idea  of  vir- 
tues exactly,  viz.  the  intellect  of  God. — Dr.  H.  More, 
Song  of  the  Soul,  p.  370,  note. 

Faradigrnatize.  v.  a.  Set  forth  as  a  para- 
digm, pattern,  model,  or  example. 

There  is  no  one  question  concerning  any  line  in 
those  books  so  paradigmatized  by  you,  or  in  any 
piece  of  divinity  wherein  I  understand  aught,  but 
you  or  any  man  shall  for  the  least  asking  have  the 
full  sense  of  your  servant,  H.  Hammond.— Ham- 
mond, Works,  Letter  to  Cheynel,  i.  197. 

Paradise,  s.  [Gr.  irapaduaos,  from  a  Persian 
word  =  park.] 

1.  Blissful  region,  in  which  the  first  pair  was 
placed. 

Longer  in  that  paradise  to  dwell, 
The  law  I  gave  to  nature  him  forbids. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  48. 

2.  Any  place  of  felicity. 

Consideration,  like  an  angel,  came, 
And  whipt  the  offending  Adam  out  of  him, 
Leaving  his  body  as  a  paradise, 
1"  invelope  and  contain  celestial  spirits. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  i.  1. 
If  ye  should  lead  her  into  a  fool's  paradise, 
It  were  very  gross  behaviour. 

Id.,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4. 

The  earth 

Shall  all  be  paradise,  far  happier  place 
Than  this  of  Eden,  and  far  happier  days. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  463. 
And  now  he  seemed  wrapt  in  the  very  paradise  of 
some  creative  vision;  still  he  filled  the  glass,  but 
this  time  he  only  sipped  it,  as  if  he  were  afraid  to 
disturb  the  clustering  images  around  him.— if.  Dis- 
raeli, Sybil. 
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Ponto's  House  ('The  Evergreens'  Mrs.  P.  has 
christened  it)  is  a  perfect  paradise  of  a  place.  — 
Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.xxiv. 

Bird  of  Paradise.  Bird  so  called  of  the 
genus  Paradisea,  remarkable  for  the  length 
and  beauty  of  its  feathers;  which  seem 
all  to  belong  to  the  wing  and  tail.  It  was 
believed  never  to  rest  ;  a  notion  that  the 
native  dealers  encouraged  by  cutting  the 
legs  off  when  the  bird  was  offered  for  sale. 

That's  Mrs.  Hartopp  yonder,  with  the  bird  on  her 
head—  bird  of  paradise,  I  believe  —  Williams  says 
birds  of  that  kind  never  rest.  That  bird  is  an  ex- 
ception —  it  has  rested  on  Mrs.  Hartopp's  head  for 
hours  together,  every  evening  since  we  nave  been  in 
town.—  Lord  Lytton,  What  will  he  do  with  it?  b.iv. 
ch.  viii. 

Paradlsed.  adj.  Having  the  delights  of 
paradise. 

One  hour  of  paradised  joy 
Makes  purgatory  seem  a  toy. 

The  Muses'  Garden  for  Delights,  song  xii.  :  1610. 
Paradisiacal,  adj.  Suiting  paradise;  making 
paradise. 

The  antients  express  the  situation  of  paradisiacal 
earth  in  reference  to  the  sea.  —  T.  Burnet,  Tlieory  of 
the  Earth. 

Such  a  mediocrity  of  heat  would  be  so  far  from 
exalting  the  earth  to  a  more  happy  and  paradisiacal 
state,  that  it  would  turn  it  to  a  barren  wilderness.  — 
Woodward,  Essay  towards  a  Natural  History  of  the 
Earth. 

The  summer  is  a  kind  of  heaven,  when  we  wander 
in  a  paradisiacal  scene,  among  groves  and  gardens; 
but  at  this  season,  we  are  like  our  poor  first  parents, 
turned  out  of  that  agreeable  though  solitary  life,  and 
forced  to  look  about  for  more  people  to  help  to  bear 
our  labours,  to  get  into  warmer  houses,  and  hive  to- 
gether in  cities.  —  Pope. 

Paradisean.  adj.     Paradisiacal.    Rare. 

Life's  grapes,  those  paradisean  clusters. 

J.  Hall,  Poems,  p.  73  :  1646. 

Paradisian,  adj.     Same  as  preceding. 

What  the  heathen  poets  recount  of  the  happiness 
of  the  golden  age,  sprung  from  some  tradition  they 
received  of  the  paradisian  fare.  —  Evelyn. 

Paradox.  S.  [Gr.  irapaSo^og,  do%a  =  opinion.] 
Tenet  contrary  to  received  opinion  ;  asser- 
tion contrary  to  appearance  ;  position  in 
appearance  absurd. 

A  glosse  there  is  to  colour  that  paradox,  and  make 
it  appear  in  shew  not  to  be  altogether  unreasonable. 
—  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

You  undergo  too  strict  a  paradox, 
Striving  to  make  an  ugly  deed  look  fair. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iii.  5. 

'Tis  an  unnatural  paradox  in  the  doctrine  of 
causes,  that  evil  should  proceed  from  goodness.  — 
Holyday. 

In  their  love  of  God,  men  can  never  be  too  affec- 
tionate :  it  is  as  true,  though  it  may  seem  a  paradox, 
that  in  their  hatred  of  sin,  men  may  be  sometimes 
too  passionate.  —  Bishop  Sprat. 

'Tis  not  possible  for  any  man  in  his  wits,  though 
never  so  much  addicted  to  paradoxes,  to  believe 
otherwise,  but  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  the 
part  ;  that  contradictions  cannot  be  both  true  ;  that 
three  and  three  make  six  ;  that  four  is  more  than 
three.  —  Bishop  Wilkins. 

Paradoxical,  adj. 

1  .  Having  the  nature  of  a  paradox. 

What  hath  been  every  where  opinioned  by  all 
men,  is  more  than  paradoxical  to  dispute.  —  Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Err  ours. 

Strange  it  is,  how  the  curiosity  of  men,  that  have 
been  active  in  the  instruction  of  beasts,  among  those 
many  paradoxical  and  unheard-of  imitations,  should 
not  attempt  to  make  one  speak.  —  Ibid. 

These  will  seem  strange  and  paradoxical  to  one 
that  takes  a  prospect  of  the  world.—  Norris. 

2.  Inclined  to  new  tenets,  or  notions  contrary 

to  received  opinions. 

Paradoxically,  adv.  In  a  paradoxical  man- 
ner; in  a  manner  contrary  to  received 
opinions. 

If  their  vanity  of  appearing  singular  puts  them 
upon  advancing  paradoxes,  and  proving  them  as, 
paradoxically,  they  are  usually  laught  at.—  Collier, 
Essays,  On  Pride. 

Paradoxologry.  s.  [Gr.  Xoyoc  =  word,  speech, 
reason,  principle.]  Use  of  paradoxes. 

Perpend  the  difficulty,  which  obscurity,,,  or  un- 
avoidable paradoxology,  must  put  upou  the  at- 
tempter.  —  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Paraffin,  s.  [Lat.  parum  =  little  -V  ttffinis  = 
allied,  cognate.]  In  Chemistry.  Hydro- 
carbon so  called  from  the  sligktn^ss  of  its 
affinities.  See  Photogen. 
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Paragoge.  «.  [Gr.]  Figure  in  grammar 
whereby  a  letter  or  syllable  is  added  at  the 
end  of  a  word,  without  adding  anything  to 
the  sense  of  it. 

Paragogic.  adj.  Belonging  to  the  gram- 
matical figure  called  paragoge. 

Paragogicai.  adj.     Same  as  preceding. 

You  cite  them  to  appear  for  certain  paragogical 
contempts.  —  Milton,  Animadversions  upon  a  De- 
fence of  the  Humble  Remonstrance 
Paragon,  s.    [Fr.j  Spanish  para  con  =  com- 
pared with.] 

1.  Mode)  ;    pattern  ;    something  supremely 
excellent. 

An  angel !  or,  if  not, 
An  earthly  paragon.    Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  iii.  6. 

2.  Companion ;  fellow. 

Alone  he  rode  without  his  paragon.         Spenser. 

3.  Emulation. 

Bards  tell  of  many  women  valorous, 
"Which  have  full  many  feats  adventurous 
Perform'd,  in  paragone  of  proudest  men. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iiL  3,  64. 

4.  Match  for  trial  of  excellence. 

Minerva  did  the  challenge  not  refuse ; 
But  deign'd  with  her  the  paragon  to  make. 

Spenser,  Muiopotmos. 
Then  did  he  set  her  by  that  snowy  one, 

Like  the  true  saint  beside  the  image  set, 
Of  both  their  beauties  to  make  paragone, 
And  trial,  whether  should  the  honor  get. 

Id.,  Faerie  Queen,  v.  3,  24. 
Paragon,  v.  a. 

1.  Compare;  parallel;  mention  in  competi- 
tion. 

The  picture  of  Pamela,  in  little  form,  he  wore  in  a 
tablet,  purposing  to  paragon  the  little  one  with  Ar- 
tesia's  length,  not  doubting  but  even,  in  that  little 
quantitv,  the  excellency  of  that  would  shine  through 
the  weakness  of  the  other. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

I  will  give-thee  bloody  teeth, 
If  thou  with  Caesar  paragon  again 
My  man  of  men. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  5. 

Proud  seat 

Of  Lucifer,  so  by  allusion  call'd 
Of  that  bright  star  to  Satan  paragon'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  424. 

2.  Equal ;  be  equal  to. 

He  hath  achieved  a  maid, 
That  paragons  description  and  wild  fame ; 
One  tliat  excels  the  quirks  of  blazoning  pens. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  ii.  1. 

Paragon,  v.  n.  Pretend  equality  or  compa- 
rison. 

He  should  convert  his  eyes  to  see  the  beauty  of 
Dorothea,  and  he  should  see  that  few  or  none  could 
for  feature  paragon  with  her.  —  Skelton,  Transla- 
tion of  Von  Quixote,  iv.  9. 

Paragram.  s.  [Gr.  ypa/i/*a  =  writing.]  Kind 
of  play  upon  words.  Rare. 

Aristotle,  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  his  book  of 
rhetorick,  describes  two  or  three  kinds  of  puns, 
which  he  calls  paragrams. — Addison,  Spectator, 
no.  61. 

Paragraph,  s.  [Gr.  ypa?j}  =  writing.]  Dis- 
tinct part  of  a  discourse. 

Of  his  last  paragraph,  I  have  transcribed  the  most 
important  parts. — Swift. 

Paragraphical,  adj.  Denoting  a  paragraph. 
The  verses  being  numbered  in  the  margin,  and 
distinguished  in  the  text  by  paragraphical  marks. 
— Crutwell,  Preface  to  Bishop  Wilson's  Bible. 

Parakeet.  *.     [Spanish,  periquito.']     Mem- 
ber of  a  class  of  Parrots :  (spelt  with  two 
r's  in  the  '  Translation  of  Cuvier's  Regne 
Animal'). 
Paraliactic.  adj.     Pertaining  to  parallax. 

Thomas  Digrey  and  John  Day,  gentlemen  and 
mathematicians  amongst  us,  have  learnedly  proved 
by  parallactic  doctrine,  that  it  (a  new  star  in  Cas- 
siopeia) was  in  the  celestial,  not  the  elementary 
region.  —  Holland,  Camden,  Elizabeth :  an.  1572. 
(Rich.) 

Parallax.  S.  [from  rootof  aXXaaffai,  or  dXXarrw 
=  change.]  Distance  between  the  true  and 
apparent  place  of  the  sun,  or  any  star 
viewed  from  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

By  what  strange  parallax  or  optick  skill 
Of  vision  multiplied. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iv.  40. 
Light  moves  from  the  sun  to  us  in  about  seven 
or  eight  minutes'  time,  which   distance  is  about 
711.0011  000  English  miles,  supposing  the  horizontal 
parallax  of  the  sun  to  be  about  twelve  seconds. — 
Sir  I.  A'ewton,  On  Opticks, 
436 
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Parallel,  adj.  [Gr.  aXXjjX-  =  one  another,  each 
other.  The  Greek  word  is  entered  in  an 
incomplete  form  ;  i.e.  divested  of  any  sign 
of  case  or  number,  because  the  existence  of] 
the  nominative  form  d\\ri\oi  is  denied  by 
grammarians.  That  it  is  not  found  in  any 
extant  Greek  work  is  probably  true.  It  is, 
however,  a  possible  word.  After  speaking, 
for  instance,  of  Eteocles  and  Polynices,  we 
might  say  aXX>/Xoi  t/xd^ovro  =  one  with 
another  they  fought.] 

1.  Extended  in  the  same  direction,  and  pre- 
serving always  the  same  distance. 

Distorting  the  order  and  theory  of  causes  perpen- 
dicular to  their  effects,  he  draws  them  aside  unto 
things  whereto  they  run  parallel,  and  their  proper 
motions  would  never  meet  together.— Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

2.  Having  the  same  tendency. 

When  honour  runs  parallel  with  the  laws  of  God 
and  our  country,  it  cannot  be  teo  much  cherished ; 
but  when  the  dictates  of  honour  are  contrary  to 
those  of  religion  and  equity,  they  are  the  great  de- 
pravations of  human  nature. — Addison. 

3.  Continuing  the  resemblance  through  many 
particulars  ;  equal ;  like. 

I  shall  observe  something  parallel  to  the  wooing 
and  wedding  suit  in  the  behaviour  of  persons  of 
figure.— Addison. . 

Parallel,  .v. 

1.  Line  continuing  its  course,  and  still  re- 
maining at  the  same  distance  from  another 
line. 

Who  made  the  spider  parallels  design, 
Sure  as  De  Moivre,  without  rule  or  line  ? 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iii.  103. 

2.  Line  on  the  globe  marking  the  latitude. 

3.  Direction  conformable  to  that  of  another 
line. 

Dissensions,  like  small  streams,  are  first  begun, 
Scarce  seen  they  rise,  but  gather  as  they  run ; 
So  lines,  that  from  their  parallel  decline,  _ 
More  they  proceed,  the  more  they  still  disjoin. 

Garth. 

4.  Resemblance ;      conformity       continued 
through  many  particulars ;  likeness. 

Such  a  resemblance  of  all  parts, 
Lite,  death,  age,  fortune,  nature,  arts ; 
She  lights  her  torch  at  theirs  to  tell, 
And  shew  the  world  this  parallel. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  On  the  Death  of  Cowley. 

'Twixt  earthly  females  and  the  moon, 
All  parallels  exactly  run.  Swift,  Miscellanies. 

5.  Comparison. 

The  parallel  holds  in  the  gainlessness,  as  well  as 
laboriousness  of  the  work.— Dr.  II.  More,  Decay  of 
Christian  Piety. 

A  reader  cannot  be  more  rationally  entertained 
than  by  comparing  and  drawing  a  parallel  between 
his  own  private  character  and  that  of  other  persons. 
— Addison. 

Mr.  Taylor  discovers  that  the  only  poet  to  be 
classed  with  Homer  is  Tasso,  that  Sliakspeare's  tra- 
gedies are  cousins-german  to  those  of  Otway,  that 
poor  moaning,  monotonous  Macpherson  is  an  epic 
poet :  lastly,  he  runs  a  laboured  parallel  between 
Schiller,  Goethe,  and  Kotzebue  :  one  is  more  this, 
the  other  more  that ;  one  strives  hither,  the  other 
thither,  through  the  whole  string  of  critical  predi- 
cables ;  almost  as  if  we  should  compare  scientifically 
Milton's  '  Paradise  Lost,'  the  '  Prophecies  of  Isaiah ' 
and  Mat  Lewis's  '  Tales  of  Terrour.'— Carlyle,  Cri- 
tical and  Miscellaneous  Essays,  Taylor's  Survey 
of  German  Poetry. 

6.  Anything  resembling  another. 

Thou  ungrateful  brute,  if  thou  wouldst  find  thy 
parallel,  go  to  hell,  which  is  both  the  region  and 
the  emblem  of  ingratitude. — South,  Sermons. 

For  works  like  these,  let  deathless  journals  tell, 
None  but  thyself  can  be  thy  parallel.  Pope. 

Parallel,  v.  a. 

1 .  Place,  so  as  always  to  keep  the  same  di- 
rection with  another  line. 

The  Azores  having  a  middle  situation  between 
these  continents  and  that  vast  tract  of  America,  the 
needle  seemeth  equally  distracted  by  both,  and  di- 
verting unto  neither,  doth  parallel  and  place  itself 
upon  the  true  meridian. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  Keep  in  the  same  direction  ;  level. 

His  life  is  parallel'd 
Ev'n  with  the  stroke  and  line  of  his  great  justice. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  2. 
The  loyal  sufferers  abroad  became  subjected  to 
the  worst  effect  of  banishment,  and  even  there  ex- 
pelled and  driven  from  their  flights  :  so  paralleling 
in  their  exigencies  the  most  immediate  objects  of 
that  monster's  fury.— Bishop  Fell. 
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3.  Correspond  to. 

That  he  stretched  out  the  north  over  the  empty 
places,  seems  to  parallel  the  expression  of  David,  lie 
stretched  out  the  earth  upon  the  waters.— Bishop 
Burnet. 

4.  Be  equal  to ;  resemble  through  many  par- 
ticulars. 

I  have,  in  the  five,  the  most  deplorable,  but  withal 
the  greatest  argument  that  can  be  imagined;  the 
destruction  being  so  swift,  so  sudden,  so  vast  and 
miserable,  as  nothing  can  parallel  in  story. — 
Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  Letter  to  Sir  Hubert 
Howard. 

His  [Chapman's]  almost  Greek  zeal  for  the  honour 
of  his  heroes  is  only  paralleled  by  that  fierce  spirit 
of  Hebrew  bigotry  with  which  Milton,  as  if  per- 
sonating one  of  the  zealots  of  the  old  law,  clothed 
himself  when  he  sat  down  to  paint  the  acts  of 
Samson  against  the  uncircumcised. — C.  Lamb,  Spe- 
cimens of  the  English  Dramatic  Poets. 

5.  Compare. 

I  paralleled  more  than  once,  our  idea  of  substance, 
with  the  Indian  philosopher's  he-knew-uot-what, 
which  supported  the  tortoise.— Locke. 


Capable  of  being  paral- 


Parallelable.  adj. 
leled.     Mare. 

Our  duty  is  seconded  with  such  an  advantage,  as 
is  not  parallelable  in  all  the  world  beside.— Bishop 
Hall,  Remains,  p.  277. 

Parallelism,  s. 

1.  State  of  being  parallel. 

The  parallelism  and  due  proportionated  inclina- 
tion of  the  axis  of  the  earth. — Dr.  H.  More,  Divine 
Dialogues. 

Speaking  of  the  parallelism  of  the  axis  of  the 
earth,  I  demand,  whether  it  be  better  to  have  the 
axis  of  the  earth  steady  and  perpetually  parallel  to 
itself,  or  to  have  it  carelessly  tumble  this  way  and 
that  way.— Ray,  On  the  Wisdom  of  God  manifested 
in  the  Works  of  the  Creation. 

2.  Resemblance ;  comparison. 

In  this  wild  tale,  there  are  circumstances  enough 
of  general  analogy,  if  not  of  peculiar  parallelism,  to 
recal  to  my  memory  the  following  beautiful  descrip- 
tion in  the  manuscript  romance  of  Syr  Launfal. — 
T.  Warton,  History  of  English  Poetry,  Dissertation, 
vol.  iii.  p.  liii. 

From  a  close  parallelism  of  thought  and  incident, 
it  is  clear  that  either  Browne's  pastoral  imitates 
Fletcher's  play,  or  the  play  the  pastoral.— Id.,  Notes 
on  Milton's  Smaller  Poems. 

Paraiieiiess.  adj.  [the  I  double  in  sound  as 
well  as  in  spelling.]  Not  to  be  paralleled; 
matchless. 

Tell  me,  gentle  boy, 

Is  she  not  parallelless'/  is  not  her  breath 
Sweet  as  Arabian  winds  when  fruits  are  ripe  ? 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Philaster. 

Paraileliy.  adv.  In  a  parallel  manner ;  with 
parallelism. 

The  bony  matter  of  the  teeth  . . .  consists  of  a 
number  of  layers,  which  are  disposed  parallelly  in 
respect  to  the  pulp  and  to  each  other. — Outlines  of 
Anatomy,  p.  12. 

Parallelogram,  s.  [Gr.  vapaXXtjXoQ  +  ypafiua 
=  writing,  drawing.]  In  Geometry.  Right 
lined  quadrilateral  figure,  whose  opposite 
sides  are  parallel  and  equal. 

The  experiment  we  made  in  a  loadstone  of  a 
parallelogram,  or  long  figure,  wherein  only  invert- 
ing the  extremes,  as  it  came  out  of  the  fire,  we  altered 
the  poles.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

We  may  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  area  of  a  paral- 
lelogram, without  kneeing  what  relation  it  bears  to 
the  area  of  a  triangle. — Watts,  Logick. 

Parallelopiped.  s.  Solid  figure  contained 
under  six  parallelograms,  the  opposites  of 
which  are  equal  and  parallel ;  or  it  is  a 
prism,  whose  base  is  a  parallelogram :  it 
is  always  triple  to  a  pyramid  of  the  same 
base  and  height. 

Two  prisms  alike  in  shape  I  tied  so,  that  their 
axes  and  opposite  sides  being  parallel,  they  com- 
posed  a  parallelopiped. — Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 
Crystals  that  hold  lead  are  yellowish,  and  of  a 
cubick  or  parallelopiped  figure.—  Woodward,  Essay 
towards  a  Natural  History  of  the  Earth. 
Paralogism,     s.      [Gr.    TropoXoycrjttof,    from 
7r«paAo}j£ojuai  =  reason  falsely.]  False  argu- 
ment. 

That  because  they  have  not  a  bladder  of  gall,  like 
those  we  observe  in  others,  they  have  no  gall  at  all, 
is  a  paralogism  not  admittable,  a  fallacy  that  dwells 
not  in  a  cloud,  and  needs  not  the  sun  to  scatter  it. 
— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

If  a  syllogism  agree  with  the  rules  given  for  the 
construction  of  it,  it  is  called  a  true  argument :  if  it 
disagree  with  these  -uks,  it  \s&  paralogism,  or  false 
argument. —  Watts. 
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Paralogry.  s.     False  reasoning. 

That  Methuselah  was  the  longest  liver  of  all  th 
posterity  of  Adam,  we  quietly  believe ;  but  that  h^ 
must  needs  be  so,  is  perhaps  below  paralogy  to 
deny.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

Paralyse.   ».  a.     Strike  with,  or  as  it  were 
with,  palsy. 

Or  has  taxation  chill'd  the  aguish  land, 
And  paralysed  Britannia's  bounteous  hand  P 

London  Cries,  or  Pictures  of  Tumult,  p.  39 :  1805 
With  such  departing  words,  did  this  strong- 
minded  female  paralyse  the  Pecksniffian  energies  ; 
and  so  she  swept  out  of  the  room,  and  out  of  the 
house,  attended  by  her  daughters,  who,  as  with  one 
accord,  elevated  their  three  noses  in  the  air,  and 
joined  in  a  contemptuous  titter.— Dickens,  Martin 
Chuzzlewit,  ch.  iv. 

Paralysis.  S.     [Gr.  irapa\vaiQ  ;   from  \vatc.  = 
loosening,  dissolution  ;    Xww  =  loosen,   dis- 
solve.]    Loss  of  nervous  power,  either  in 
the  way  of  sensation  or  of  motion.     When 
it  affects  one  side  of  the  body  it  is  called 
Hemiplegia;  when  the  upper  or  lower 
half,  Paraplegia.     See  Palsy. 
The  wretch  was  sodenly 
Srnit  with  a  strong  paralisie. 

Old  Poem  in  Ashmole's  Theatrum  Chemicum, 
p.  72:  1652. 

Paralytic,  adj.    Palsied  ;  inclined  to  palsy. 

Nought  shall  it  profit,  that  the  charming  fair, 
Angelick,  softest  work  of  heaven,  draws  near 
To  the  cold  shaking  paralytick  hand. 
Senseless  of  beauty.  Prior,  Solomon,  iii.  148. 

Paralytic,    s.      One  struck  by,   labouring 
under,  a  palsy. 

The  paralytick  was  with  much  labour  let  down 
through  the  roof  to  our  Saviour's  cure.  —  Bishop 
Hall,  Remains,  p.  77. 

If  a  nerve  be  cut  or  streightly  bound,  that  goes  t~ 
any  muscle,  that  muscle  shall  immediately  lose  ii 
motion  ;  which  is  the  case  of  paralyticks.— Derhan 

Paralytical.  adj.    Same  as  Paralytic. 

The  difficulties  of  breathing  and  swallowing,  with 
out  any  tumour  after  long  diseases,  proceed  com 
monly  from  a  resolution  or  paralytical  dispositio 
of  the  parts.— A  rbuthnot. 

Parameter,  s.  [Gr.  perpov  =  measure.]     Se 
extract. 

The  latus  rectum  of  a  parabola  is  a  third  propor 
tional  to  the  abscissa  and  any  ordinate ;  so  that  th 
square  of  the  ordinate  is  always  equal  to  the  reel 
angle  under  the  parameter  and  abscissa:  but  in 
the  ellipsis  and  hyperbola,  it  has  a  different  pro 
portion.— Harris. 

Paramount,  adj.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  a 

=  from  the  mountain;  opposed  to  Para- 
vail,  from  a  valle  =  from  the  vale.]  See 
Paravail. 


1.  Superior;  having  the  highest  jurisdiction 
(as,  'lord  paramount'  =  the  chief  of  the 
seignory).     With  to. 

Leagues  within  the  state  are  ever  pernicious  to 
monarchies ;  for  they  raise  an  obligation,  paramount 
to  obligation  of  sovereignty,  and  make  the  king 
tanquam  unus  ex  nobis.— Bacon,  History  oftlie  Eeign 
of  Henry  VII. 

If  all  power  be  derived  from  Adam,  by  divine 
institution,  this  is  a  right  antecedent  and  para- 
mountto  all  government ;  and  therefore  the  positive 
laws  of  men  cannot  determine  that  which  is  itsell 
the  foundation  of  all  law.— Locke. 

Mankind,  seeing  the  apostles  possessed  of  a  power 
plainly  paramount  to  the  powers  of  all  the  known 
beings,  whether  angels  or  daemons,  could  not 
question  their  being  inspired  by  God. —  West,  On 
the  Resurrection. 

I.  Eminent ;  of  the  highest  order. 

John  a  Chamber  was  hanged  upon  a  gibbet  raised 
a  stage  higher  in  the  midst  of  a  square  gallows,  as 
a  traitor  paramount;  and  a  number  of  his  chief 
accomplices  were  hanged  upon  the  lower  story 
round  him.— Bacon. 

He  entered,  that  unhappy  minion  of  court  favour, 
sumptuously  dressed  in  the  picturesque  attire  which 
will  live  for  ever  on  the  canvass  of  Vandyke,  and 
which  marks  so  well  the  proud  age,  when  aristo- 
cracy, though  undermined  and  nodding  to  its  fall, 
still,  by  external  show  and  profuse  expense,  endea- 
voured to  assert  its  paramount  superiority  over  the 
inferior  orders.— Sir  W.  Scott,  Fortunes  of  Nigel, 
ch.  ix. 

•aramount.  s.     Chief. 

In  order  came  the  grand  infernal  peers ; 
Midst  came  their  mighty  paramount. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  507. 
"aramour.  *.   [Fr.par  amour,  or  par  amours 
=  in  the  way  of  love,  especially  as  opposed 
to  marriage.] 


PARA 

1.  Lover  or  wooer. 

Upon  the  floor 

A  lovely  bevy  of  fair  ladies  sat, 
Courted  of  many  a  jolly  paramour. 
,,  .  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen 

Nature  in  awe  to  him 
Had  doff'd  her  gaudy  trim, 
With  her  great  master  so  to  sympathize ; 
It  was  no  season  then  for  her 
To  wanton  with  the  sun,  her  lusty  paramour. 
n    , ,.  Milton,  Odes,  On  the  Nativity,  32, 

2.  Mistress. 

Shall  I  believe 

That  unsubstantial  death  is  amorous, 
And  that  the  lean  abhorred  monster  keeps 
Thee  here  in  dark  to  be  his  paramour? 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  3. 
Paranymph.  s.  [Gr.  irapwv^ of.] 
1.  Brideman  ;  one  who  leads  the  bride  to  her 
marriage. 

The  Timnian  bride 
Had  not  so  soon  preferr'd 
Thy  paranymph,  worthless  to  thee  compared, 
Successor  in  thy  bed. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  1018. 

2.  One  who  countenances  or  supports  an- 
other. 

Sin  hath  got  a  paranymph  and  a  solicitor,  a  war- 
rant and  an  advocate.  —  Jeremy  Taylor,  Worthy 
Communicant. 

Parapegm.  *.     [see  Pegm.]     See  extracts. 

Our  forefathers,  observing  the  course  of  the  sun, 
and  marking  certain  mutations  to  happen  in  his 
progress  through  the  zodiac,  set  them  down  in  their 
parapegms,  or  astronomical  canons.— Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

A  parapegm  [was]  a  brazen  table  fixed  to  a  pillar, 
on  which  laws  ana  proclamations  were  anciently 
engraved :  also  a  table  set  up  publickly,  containing 
an  account  of  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  stars, 
eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  the  seasons  of  the 
year,  &c.  whence  astrologers  give  this  name  to  the 
tables,  on  which  they  draw  figures  according  to 
their  art.— Phillips. 

Parapet,  s.  [Fr.;  Italian, parapetto  ;  parare 
=  defend  ;  petto  =  breast.]  Wall  breast 
high. 

Thou  hast  talked 

Of  sallies  and  retires ;  of  trenches,  tents, 
Of  pallisadoes,  fron  tiers,  parapets. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  ii.  3. 
Paraph.  *.    [Gr.  ira.pu  +  uirr<a  =  I  touch.]    See 
extract. 

A  paraph,  in  diplomatics  [is]  the  figure  forrnei 
by  a  flourish  of  the  pen  at  the  conclusion  of  a  sig 
nature.  This  formed,  in  the  middle  ages,  a  sort  o 
rude  provision  against  forgery,  like  the  nourishes  ii 
the  plates  of  bank  notes.  In  some  countries  (as  ii 
bpain)  the  paraph  is  still  a  usual  addition  to  a 
signature.— .8.  J.  Courtney,  in  Brandeantl  Cox,  Die 
twnary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 


Paraphernalia,    s.  pi.       [Gr.  from  <pipvr)  = 
dowry.] 

1.  Goods  which  a  wife  holds  as  peculiarly 
her  own. 

In  one  particular  instance  the  wife  may  acquire 
a  property  in  some  of  her  husband's  goods,  which 
shall  remain  to  her  after  his  death,  and  shall  not 
go  to  his  executors.  These  are  called  'her  parapher- 
nalia ;  which  is  a  term  borrowed  from  the  civil  law 
and  is  derived  from  the  Greek  language,  signifying 
something  over  and  above  her  dower.  —  Sir  W 
Blackstone,  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England 

2.  Trappings;    baggage;    luggage:    (in  the 
extract  treated  as  a  word  in  the  singular 
number). 

There  were  apples  that  rivalled  rubies;  pears  of 
topaz  tint ;  a  whole  paraphernalia  of  plums,  some 
purple  as  the  amethyst,  others  blue  and  brilliant  as 
the  sapphire ;  an  emerald  here,  and  now  a  golden 
drop  that  gleamed  like  the  yellow  diamond  of  Gen- 
gis  Khan.— B.  Disraeli,  Sibyl,  b.  iii.  ch.  v. 
Paraphrase.    *.     [Gr.    Trapdfypaaig,   <j>pdaic,  = 
phrase.]     Loose  interpretation;   explana- 
tion in  many  words. 

All  the  laws  of  nations  were  but  a  paraphrase 
upon  this  standing  rectitude  of  nature,  that  was 
ready  to  enlarge  itself  into  suitable  determinations 
upon  all  emergent  objects  and  occasions.— South 
Sermons. 

Imprisonment  has  not  always  disturbed  the  man 
of  letters  in  the  progress  of  his  studies,  but  often 
unquestionably  has  greatly  promoted  them.  . 
Buchanan,  in  the  dungeon  of  a  monastery  in  Por- 
tugal, composed  his  excellent  paraphrases  of  the 
Psalms  of  David.—/.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of  Lite- 
rature, Imprisonment  of  the  Learned. 

araphrase.  v.  a.  Interpret  with  laxity  of 
expression;  translate  loosely;  explain  in 
many  words. 


PARA  fPAEALOGT 
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I  could  find  in  my  heart,  nay  I  can  scarce  hold 
from  reading  and  paraphrasing  the  whole  chapter 
to  you : . . .  but  for  brevity's  sake,  and  on  promise  that 
you  will  at  your  leisure  survey  it,  1  will  omit  to  in- 
sist on  it.— Hammond,  Works,  iv.  676. 

We  are  put  to  construe  and  paraphrase  our  own 
words,  to  free  ourselves  from  the  ignorance  and 
malice  of  our  adversaries.— Bishop  Stillingfieet. 
Paraphrase,  r.  n.     Make  a  paraphrase. 

What  needs  he  paraphrase  on  what  wo  mean  ? 
We  were  at  worst  but  wanton  ;  he's  obscene. 

Dryden,  Cymon  and  Iphiyenia,  21. 

Where  translation  is  impracticable,  they  may 
paraphrase.  . . .  But  it  is  intolerable,  that,  under 
*J"rSiy*  of  paraphrasing  and  translating,  a  way 
should  be  suffered  of  treating  authors  to  a  manifest 
disadvantage.— Felton,  Dissertation  on  reading  the 
Classicks. 

Paraphrase  s.  [Gr.  •jrapa^paari^.']  Lax 
interpreter ;  one  who  explains  in  many 
words. 

.  The  fittest  for  public  audience  are  such  as  follow- 
ing a  middle  course  between  the  rigour  of  literal 
translators  and  the  liberty  of  paraphrasts,  do  with 
great  shortness  and  plainness  deliver  the  meaning 
—Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

The  Chaldean  paraphrast  renders  Gerah  by 
Meath.— Arbuthnot. 

Paraphrastical.  adj.  Having  the  character 
of  a  paraphrase ;  lax  in  interpretation ;  not 
literal;  not  verbal. 

It  is  the  genius,  nay,  the  very  essence  of  oriental 
poetry  to  be  so  very  paraphrastical  in  itself,  as  not 
to  admit  of  further  dilatation  in  any  modern  version 
—Mason,  Essays  historical  and  critical  on  English 
Church  Musick,  p.  177. 

He  is  sometimes  too  paraphrastical.— Johnson 
Life  of  West. 

Paraphrastically.  adv.  In  a  paraphrastical 
manner. 

Touching  translations,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
every  language  hath  certain  idioms,  proverbs,  and 
peculiar  expressions  of  its  own,  which  are  not  ren- 
dible  in  any  other,  but  paraphrastically.— Howell, 
Letters,  iii.  21. 

Chapman,  in  his  translation  of  Homer,  professes 
to  have  done  it  somewhat  paraphrastically,  and  that 
on  set  purpose.— Dryden,  Miscellaneous  Poems,  de- 
dication, vol.  iii. 

Paraphrenitis.  s.  [Gr.  <f>p{tv  =  mind,  but  also 
the  parts  about  the  stomach,  diaphragm.] 
In  Medicine.  See  extract.  Obsolete. 

Paraphrenitis  is  an  inflammation  of  the  dia- 
phragm. The  symptoms  are  a  violent  fever,  a  most 
exquisite  pain  increased  upon  inspiration,  by  which 
it  is  distinguished  from  a  pleurisy,  in  which  the 
greatest  pain  is  in  expiration.— Arbuthnot. 

Paraplegia,  s.  [Gr.  TrX^yj)  =  blow.]  Paralysis 
of  the  upper  or  lower  part  of  the  body. 

(For  example  see  under  Palsy.) 
Paraqufto.  s.    See  Parakeet. 

Come,  come,  you  paraquito,  answer  me 
Directly  to  this  question  that  I  ask. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  ii.  3. 
Parasang-.    s.     [Gr.   Trapatmyy//^   from    the 
Persian."]    Persian  measure  of  length. 

The  word  pharsang  is  ancient,  and  to  this  day 
continued  all  over  the  Persian  dominions:  it  is 
derived  from  persa,  and  appropriated  to  the  dialect 
yet  used  in  Persia;  or  (which  is  more  likely)  from 
the  Hebrew  and  Arabick,  where  the  word  persa 
signifies  three  miles,  three  of  which  the  Jews  might 
travel  without  breach  of  the  sabbath.  Pliny  calls  it 
parasanga,  and  makes  it  to  be  four  Italian  miles ; 
which  if  so,  it  equals  the  German.  Xenophon 
phrases  it  pharsanga,  and  computes  it  thirty  fur- 
longs or  stadia,  every  furlong  being  forty  poles  in 
length,  or  twenty-five  paces;  so  that  accounting 
eight  furlongs  to  an  English  mile,  a  pharsang  is 
three  miles  and  a  half  English,  and  two  furlongs 
over.  —  Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of  some  Years' 
Travels  into  Africa  and  the  Great  Asia. 

To  see  so  much  difference  betwixt  words  and 
deeds,  so  many  parasangs  betwixt  tongue  and 
heart! — Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  preface, 
p.  36. 

Since  the  mind  is  not  able  to  frame  an  idea  of 
any  space  without  parts,  instead  thereof  it  makes 
use  of  the  common  measures,  which,  by  familiar 
use,  in  each  country,  have  imprinted  themselves 
on  the  memory ;  as  inches  and  feet,  or  cubits  and 
parasangs.— Locke. 

?arasceue.  s.     [Gr.] 

..  Preparation.    Hare. 

Why  rather,  being  entering  into  that  presence, 
where  I  shall  wake  continually  and  never  sleep 
more,  do  I  not  interpret  my  continual  waking  here, 
to  be  a  parasceue  and  a  preparation  to  that? — 
Donne,  Devotions,  p.  373 :  1624. 

i.  Sabbath-eve  of  the  Jews. 

It  was  the  parasceve,  which  is  the  Sabbath-eve. — 
Mark,  xv.  -fci.  (llheuiish  Translation.) 
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Parasceuastic.  adj.     Preparatory.    Rare. 

Touching  the  Latin  and  Greek,  and  those  other 
learned  languages, . . .  they  are  the  parasceuastick 
part  of  learning.— Corah's  Doom,  p.  128  :  1672. 
v  Parasite,  s.    [Lat.  parasitus  ;  Gr.  wapfatroc-] 

1,  Mean  dependant ;  flatterer.    See  extracts. 

He  is  a  flatterer, 

A  parasite,  a  keeper  back  of  death, 
Who  gently  would  dissolve  the  bauds  of  life, 
"Which  false  hopes  linger. 

Shakespear,  Ricltard  II.  ii.  2. 

Most  smiling,  smooth,  detested  parasites, 
Courteous  destroyers,  affable  wolves,  meek  bears, 
You  fools  of  fortune,  trencher-friends,  time's  flies, 
Cap-and-knee  slaves,  vapours,  and  minute-jacks  ! 

Id.,  Timon  of  Athens,  iii.  6. 

Diogenes,  when  mice  came  about  him,  as  he  was 
eating,  said,  I  see  that  even  Diogenes  nourisheth 
parasites. — Bacon. 

Thou,  with  trembling  fear, 
Or  like  a  fawning  parasite,  obey'st ; 
Then  to  thyself  ascrib'st  the  truth  foretold. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  i.  451. 

The  office  of  the  parasiti  was  at  first  of  great 
honour,  for,  by  the  ancient  law,  they  were  reckoned 
among  the  chief  magistrates.  Their  office  was  to 
gather  of  the  husbandmen  the  corn  allotted  for 
publick  sacrifices.  Their  charges  were  defrayed  by 
these  publick  revenues.  The  public  storehouse, 
where  they  kept  these  fruits,  was  called  irapa.viTi.ov. 
Diodorus  the  Sinopesian  in  Athenseus  tells  us,  that, 
in  every  village  of  the  Athenians,  they  maintained 
at  the  publick  charge  certain  parasiti  in  honour  of 
Hercules;  but  afterwards,  to  ease  the  common- 
wealth of  this  burden,  the  magistrates  obliged  some 
of  the  wealthier  sort  to  take  them  to  their  tables, 
and  entertain  them  at  their  own  cost ;  whence  this 
word  seems  in  later  ages  to  have  signified  a  trencher- 
friend,  a  flatterer,  or  one  that  for  the  sake  of  a  dinner 
conforms  himself  to  every  man's  humour.  Thus 
indeed  Casaubon  interprets  that  passage;  but  the 
meaning  of  it  seems  rather  to  be  this :  That  whereas 
in  former  times  Hercules  had  his  parasiti,  the  rich 
men  of  later  ages,  in  imitation  of  this  hero,  chose 
likewise  their  parasiti,  though  not  \apie<na.Toi,  such 
as  Hercules  used  to  have,  but  rovs' Kokaxeveiv  Swa- 
/teVov?,  such  as  would  flatter  them  most.  —  Arch- 
bishop Potter,  Antiquities  of  Greece,  b.  ii.  ch.  iii. 

Originally,  according  to  Crates  in  Athenreus,  para- 
site [was]  a  term  of  honour,  being  the  appellation 
of  certain  ministers  at  sacrifices,  whose  office  is  not 
distinctly  ascertained.  The  habits  of  a  luxurious 
age  produced  the  race  of  poor  companions,  ready 
guests  at  the  table  of  a  patron,  who  formed  a  stand- 
ing character  in  the  later  Greek  comedy. . . .  Ingeni- 
ous writers  have  divided  parasites  into  four  classes : 
1.  The  poor  confidential  friend,  whose  services  to 
his  patron  are  sometimes  rendered  with  a  mixture 
of  real  attachment,  as  in  the  character  of  Ergasilus 
in  the  Captives  of  Plautus.  2.  The  guest  who  is 
invited  with  a  view  to  make  him  pay  for  his  recep- 
tion by  the  exertion  of  his  powers  of  entertainment 
(Anglic^,  diner-out),  the  Ridiculi  and  Derisores  of 
Plautus,  and  who  alone  are  described  under  the 
name  of  parasites  by  Julius  Pollux. . . .  These  de- 
generated, thirdly,  into  the  class  of  mere  buffoons, 
who  were  invited  to  play  tricks  and  undergo  prac- 
tical jokes,  under  pain  (as  Ergasilus  complains  in 
the.play  already  cited),  if  they  refused  to  lend  them- 
selves to  the  manual  pleasantries  of  the  guests,  of 
'  taking  up  their  beggar's  wallet  and  marching.'  The 
fourth  and  worst  class,  noAa*e«,  were  the  attendant 
flatterers  of  their  patron.  Such  is  Artotrogus,  or 
Loaf-eater,  the  humble  companion  of-Pyrgo-Polinices 
in  the  Miles  Gloriosus  of  Plautus;  and  the  best 
known  of  all  parasites,  Gnatho,  in  the  Eunuch  of 
Terence. — Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 

2.  In  Botany.   Plant  which  lives  on  another. 

There  are  certain  plants  which  are  without  the 
means  of  providing  nutriment  for  themselves  or  of 
elaborating  the  crude  sap  into  proper  juice,  but  ob- 
tain their  nourishment  immediately  from  other 
plants  to  which  they  attach  themselves,  and  whose 
juices  they  absorb.  Such  plants  are  toue  'Para- 
sites' They  are  distinguished  from  'Epiphytes,' 
which  also  grow  on  the  stems  and  branches  of  trees, 
but  do  not  penetrate  their  bark  or  absorb  their 
juices. . . .  Among  the  true  parasites,  some  crypto- 
gamic  species  live  wholly  within  the  plant  and  may 
be  considered  analogous  to  intestinal  worms;  whilst 
such  as  are  external  (both  cryptogainic  and  phanero- 
gamic) may  be  likened  to  the  ticks  and  lice  which 
infest  animals.  Different  species  are  parasitic  on 
different  parts  of  plants,  as  on  the  root,  stem,  or 

leaves It  is  remarkable,  that  the  flower  of 

largest  dimensions  hitherto  discovered  is  a  parasite 
of  this  description.    This  is  the  Raffiesia  Arnoldi, 
whose  corolla  measures  a  yard  in  diameter  and  is 
fifteen  pounds  in  weight. — Jlenslow,  Principles  of 
Desci-iptive  and  Physiological  Botany,  §  234. 
Parasitic,  adj. 
1.  Flattering;  wheedling. 

The  bishop  received  small  thanks  for  his  para- 
eitick  presentation. — Hakewill,  Apology. 

•2.  Applied  to  plants  which  live  on  others. 

Ivy  is  a  parasitick  plant.— Miller,  Gardener's  \ 
Dictionary. 

Iii  ftur  own  country  the  genera  Orobanche,  Cus- 
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cuta,  Lathrfea.  Monotrppa,  and  Epipactis  afford  us 
leafless  parasitic  species.— Henslow,  Principles  of 
Descriptive  and  Physiological  Botany,  §  234. 

Parasitical,  adj.     Parasitic. 

A  man  whose  credit  would  scorn  to  be  poised  with 
an  hundred  nameless  fugitives,  parasitical  party 
chapman  of  the  late  small  wares  of  Rome.— Bishop 
Hall,  Honour  of  the  married  Clergy,  p.  331. 

Parasitic  ally.  adv.  In  a  parasitical  man- 
ner. 

The  courtiers  also,  to  applaud  the  fact,  parasiti- 
cally  made  him  their  common  mark. — Sir  T.  Her- 
bert, Relation  of  some  Years'  Travels  into  Africa 
and  the  Great  Asia,  p.  177. 

Parasitism,  s.    Behaviour  of  a  parasite. 

Some  merely  reading  the  complexion  of  things,  as 
they  do  men  by  their  outsides,  or  as  boys'  poetry 
with  a  tickled  faith ;  through  such  wide  ears  and 
observations  crept  ill  that  parasitism  on  the  one 
side,  and  pride  and  usurpation  on  the  other,  that 
made  the  house  of  Lancaster  and  the  Beautbrts, 
alias  Somersets,  all  one.— (Sir  G.  Buck,  History  of 
Richard  III.  p.tf. 

Their  high  notion,  we  rather  believe,  falls  as  low 
as  court  parasitism ;  supposing  all  men  to  be  ser- 
vants but  the  king. — Milton,  Observations  on  tlia 
Articles  of  Peace. 

Parasol,  s.  [Italian,  parare  =  ward  off  (as 
in  Parapet)  +sofe  =  sun.] 

1.  State  umbrella. 

Upon  another  part  of  the  wall  is  the  like  figure  of 
another  great  man,  over  whose  head  one  officer  holds 
a  parasol,  another  a  lamp.— Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation 
of  some  Years'  Travels  into  Africa  and  the  Great 
Asia,  p.  144. 

2.  Small  umbrella  used  by  ladies  to  defend 
their  faces  from  the  sun. 

'  My  gracious ! '  cried  a  well-known  voice  behind 
Mr.  Pinch.  '  Why,  to  be  sure  it  is.'  At  the  same 
time  he  was  poked  in  the  back  by  a  parasol.  Turn- 
ing round  to  inquire  into  this  salute,  he  beheld  the 
eldest  daughter  of  his  late  patron.— Dickens,  Martin 
Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xxxvii. 

Paravail.  adj.  [Fr.  from  Lat.  a  valle  =  from 
the  valley,  as  opposed  to  P  a  r  a  m  o  u  n  t,  from 
Lat.  a  monte  =  frum  the  mountain.]  In- 
ferior; subordinate. 

Let  him  [the  pope]  no  longer  count  himself  lord 
paramount  over  the  princes  of  the  world,  no  longer 
hold  kings  as  his  servants  paravatte.— Hooker,  Dis- 
course of  Justification,  p.  47  :  1612. 

Paravaunt.  adv.  [Fr.  par  avauntJ]  Pub- 
licly ;  in  front.  Obsolete. 

That  fair  one, 

That  in  the  midst  was  placed  paravaunt, 
"Was  she  to  whom  that  shepheard  piped  alone. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  vi.  10, 15. 
Parboil,   v.  a.     [Fr.  parbouillerJ]     Half,  or 
partially,  boil. 

Parboil  two  large  capons  upon  a  soft  fire,  by  the 
space  of  an  hour,  till,  in  effect,  all  the  blood  be  gone. 
— Bacon.  < 

From  the  sea  into  the  ship  we  turn, 
Like  parboil'd  wretches  on  the'  coals  to  burn. 

Donne. 

Like  the  scum,  starved  men  did  draw 
From  parboil'd  shoes  and  boots.  Id. 

Parbreak.  v.a.  [?]  Vomit:  (this  is  the  mean- 
ing in  the  extracts ;  the  editor  has  heard 
the  word  par  a  few  times,  as  a  provincial- 
ism, on  the  eastern  side  of  England,  but 
always  with  the  allied  sense  of  pass  faces). 
If  thou  findest  honey,  eate  so  much  as  is  sufficient 
for  thee,  lest  thou  be  over  full,  and  parbreake  it  out 
agayne. — Proverbs,  xxv.  16 :  1569. 

Parbreak.  v.  n.    Vomit.     Obsolete. 

And  virulently  disgorged, 

As  though  ye  wold  parbreak.  Skelton,  Poems,  p.  86. 
Parbreak.  s.     Vomit. 

Her  vomit  full  of  books  and  papers  was, 
"With  loathly  frogs  and  toades,  which  eyes  did  lacke, 
And  creeping  sought  way  in  the  weedy  grass ; 
Her  filthy  parbreak  all  the  place  defiled  has. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  1, 20. 
Parcel,  s.     \}?r.  parcelled 

1.  Small  bundle. 

Presently,  the  youngest  Miss  Pecksniff  ran  out 
again  to  pick  up  his  hat,  his  brown  paper  parcel,  his 
umbrella,  his  cloves,  and  other  small  articles :  and 
that  done,  and  the  door  closed,  both  young  ladies 
applied  themselves  to  tending  Mr.  Pecksniff's 
wounds  in  the  back  parlour.— Dickens,  Martin 
Cliuzzlewit,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Part  of  the  whole ;  part  taken  separately. 

Women,  Silvius,  had  they  mark'd  him 
In  parcels  as  I  did,  would  have  gone  near 
To  fall  in  love  with  him. 

Shakcspear,  As  you  like  it,  iii.  5. 
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I  drew  from  her  a  prayer  of  earnest  heart, 
That  I  would  all  my  pilgrimage  delate ; 
Whereof  by  parcels  she  had  something  heard, 
But  not  distinctively.  Shakespear,  Othello,  i.  3. 

An  inventory,  thus  importing 
The  several  parcels  of  his  plate,  his  treasure, 
Rich  stulfs,  and  ornaments  of  household. 

Id.,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2, 

With  what  face  could  such  a  great  man  have 
begged  such  a  parcel  of  the  crown  lands,  one  a  vast 
sum  of  money,  another  the  forfeited  estate  ?— Sir 
W.  Davenant. 

The  same  experiments  succeed  on  two  parcels^ 
the  white  of  an  egg,  only  it  grows  somewhat  thicker 
upon  mixing  with  an  acid.— Arbuthnot,  On  the  Na- 
ture and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

Therefore,  on  all  accounts,  Ricoabocca  was  one  of 
those  cards  in  a  sequence,  which  so  calculating  a 
player  would  not  throw  out  of  his  hand:  it  might 
serve  for  repique,— at  the  worst,  it  might  score  well 
in  the  game.  Intimacy  with  the  Italian  was  still 
part  and  parcel  in  that  knowledge  which  was  the 
synonym  of  power.— Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  ix. 
ch.  xi. 

3.  Quantity  or  mass. 

What  can  be  rationally  conceived  in  so  transparent 
a  substance  as  water  lor  the  production  of  these 
colours,  besides  the  various  sizes  of  its  fluid  and 
globular  parcels '/ — Sir  I.  Newton. 

4.  Number  of  persons. 

This  youthful  parcel 
Of  noble  batchelors  stand  at  mv  bestowing. 

Shakespear,  AW  8^  well  tliat  ends  well,  ii.  3. 

5.  Any  number  or  quantity. 

They  came  to  this  conclusion  ;  that,  unless  they 
could,  by  a  parcel  of  fair  words  and  pretences,  en- 
gage them  into  a  confederacy,  there  was  no  good  to 
be  done.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 
Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element  in  a 
compound.     In  part ;  half. 

What  are  you,  sir  ?— He,  sir  ?  a  tapster,  sir ;  par- 
cel-bawd; one  that  serves  a  bad  woman.— Shake- 
spear, Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  1. 

Thou  didst  swear  to  me  upon  a  parcel-gilt  goblet 
...  to  marry  me,  and  make  me  My  Lady  thy  wife.— 
Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  ii.  1. 

Parcel,  v.  a. 

1.  Divide  into  portions. 

If  they  allot  and  parcel  out  several  perfections  to 
several  deities,  do  they  not,  by  this,  assert  contra- 
dictions, making  deity  only  to  such  a  measure  per- 
fect ?  whereas  a  deity  implies  perfection  beyond  all 
measure.— South,  Sermons. 

Those  ghostly  kings  would  parcel  out  my  power, 
And  all  the  fatness  of  my  land  devour. 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperor,  i.  2. 

2.  Make  up  into  a  mass. 

What  a  wounding  shame  that  mine  own  servant 
should  parcel  the  sum  of  my  disgraces  by  addition 
of  his  envy !— Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.2. 
Parcener,  s.  In  Law.  See  extract. 

A  parcener  is  according  to  the  course  of  the  com- 
mon law,  or  according  to  custom.  Where  a  person 
seized  in  fee-simple  (or  fee-tail)  dies,  and  his  next 
heirs  are  two  or  more  females,  his  daughters,  sisters, 
aunts,  cousins,  or  their  representatives ;  in  this  case 
they  shall  all  inherit, . , .  and  these  coheirs  are  then 
called  coparceners ;  or,  for  brevity,  parceners  only. 
Parceners  by  particular  custom  are  where  lands 
descend,  as  in  gavelkind,  to  all  the  males  in  equal 
degree,  as  sons,  brother,  uncles,  &c.  In  either  of 
these  cases  all  the  parceners  put  together  make  but 
one  heir. — Sir  W.  Blackstone,  Commentary  on  tlw 
Laws  of  England. 

Parcenary.  *.    In  Law.   See  extract. 

A  holding  or  occupying  of  land  by  more  persons 
pro  indiviso,  or  by  joint  tenants,  otherwise  called 
coparceners :  for  if  they  refuse  to  divide  their  com- 
mon inheritance,  and  chuse  rather  to  hold  it  jointly, 
they  are  said  to  hold  in  pardnarie. — Cowell. 

Parch,  v.  a.  [Provincial  German,  pfarzen."] 
Burn  slightly  and  superficially;  scorch;  dry 
up. 

Hath  thy  fiery  heart  so  parch' d  thine  entrails, 
That  not  a  tear  can  fall? 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  i.  4. 

Torrid  heat, 

And  vapours  as  the  Libyan  air  adust, 
Began  to  parch  that  temperate  clime. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  634. 
Without  this  circular  motion  of  our  earth,  one 
hemisphere  would  be  condemned  to  perpetual  cold 
and  darkness,  the  other  continually  roasted  and 
parched  by  the  sunbeams. — Ray. 
The  ground  below  is  parch'd,  the  heavens  above 
us  fry.  Dryden. 

The  skin  grows  parched  and  dry,  and  the  whole 
body  lean  and  meagre. — Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

A  man  distressed  with  thirst  in  the  parched  places 
of  the  wilderness,  searches  every  pit,  but  finds  no 
water. — Rogers. 

Parch,  v.  n.     Be  scorched. 

\Ve  were  better  pavch  in  Africk  sun, 
Than  in  the  pride  and  salt  scorn  of  his  eyes. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  3. 


If  to  prevent  the  acrospiring,  it  be  thrown  thin, 
many  corns  will  dry  and  parch  into  barley. — Mor- 
timer, Husbandry. 

Parchedness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Parched;  state  of  being  dried  up. 

A  barren  heath,  that  feeds  neither  cow  nor  horse ; 
neither  sheep  nor  shepherd  is  to  be  seen  there,  but 
only  a  waste  silent  solitude,  and  one  uniform 
parchedness  and  vacuity.— Dr.  H.  More,  Conjectura 
Cabbalistica,  p.  206 :  1653. 

Parching:,  part.  adj.     Burning ;  scorching. 

Did  he  so  often  lodge  in  open  field, 
In  winter's  cold,  and  summer's  parching  heat, 
To  conquer  France  ? 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  i.  1. 

Full  fifty  years 

I  have  endured  the  biting  winter's  blast, 
And  the  severer  heats  of  parching  summer.    Rowe. 

Parchment.  *.  [Fr.  parchemin  ;  Lat.  per- 
gamena.~\  Skins  dressed  for  writing : 
(among  traders,  the  skins  of  sheep  are 
called  parchment,  those  of  calves  vellum). 

Is  not  this  a  lamentable  thing,  that  the  skin  of 
an  innocent  lamb  should  be  made  parchment ;  that 
parchment,  being  scribbled  o'er,  should  undo  a 
man  ? — Shakespear,  Henry  VI,  Part  II.  iv.  2. 

In  the  coffin  that  had  the  books  they  were  found 
as  fresh  as  if  newly  written,  being  written  in  parch- 
ment, and  covered  with  watch  'candles  of  wax. — 
Bacon. 

Like  flying  shades  before  the  clouds  we  shew, 
We  shrink  like  parchment  in  consuming  flame. 

Dryden. 

Pard. s.  [Lat.  parrfws ;  A.S.pard. — seePrad.] 
Leopard;  panther. 

As  fox  to  lambs,  as  wolf  to  heifer's  calf; 
As  pard  to  the  hind,  or  stepdame  to  her  son. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  2. 
Ten  brace  and  more  of  grey-hounds  snowy  fair, 
And  tall  as  stags,  ran  loose,  and  coursed  around  his 

chair, 

A  match  forpards  in  flight,  in  grappling  for  the 
bear.          Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  55. 

Pardai.  .v.  [Lat. pardalisJ]  Same  as  Pard. 
Rare. 

The  pardale  swift,  and  the  tyger  cruel. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Pardon,  v.  a.     [Fr.  par donner."] 

1.  Excuse  an  offender. 

When  I  beheld  you  in  Cilicia, 
An  enemy  to  Bx>me,  I  pardon'd  you. 

Dryden,  All  for  Love,  ii.  1. 

2.  Forgive  a  crime. 

I  will  pardon  all  their  iniquities.— Jeremiah, 
xxxiii.  8. 

Forgiveness  to  the  injured  does  belong, 
But  they  ne'er  pardon  who  commit  the  wrong. 

Dryden,  Conquest  of  Granada,  Part  II.  i.  2. 

3.  Remit  a  penalty. 

That  thou  may'st  see  the  difference  of  our  spirit, 
I  pardon  thee  thy  life  before  thou  ask  it. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

4.  Pardon  me,  is  a  word  of  civil  denial  or 
slight  apology. 

Sir,  pardon  me,  it  is  a  letter  from  my  brother. — 
Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  2. 

Pardon,  s. 

1.  Forgiveness  of  an  offender. 

A  slight  pamphlet  about  the  elements  of  architec- 
ture hath  been  entertained  with  some  pardon 
among  my  friends. — Sir  H.  Wotton. 

2.  Forgiveness  of  a  crime. 

He  that  pleaseth  great  men,  shall  get  pardon  for 
iniquity.— Ecclesiasticus,  xx.  28. 

But  infinite  in  pardon  was  my  judge. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  167. 

What  better  can  we  do  than  prostrate  fall 
Before  him  reverent,  and  there  confess 
Humbly  our  faults,  and  pardon  beg  with  tears, 
Watering  the  ground  ?  Ibid.  x.  1087. 

There  might  you  see 
Indulgences,  dispenses,  pardons,  bulls, 
The  sport  of  winds.  Ibid.  iii.  491. 

3.  Remission   of    penalty;   forgiveness  re- 
ceived. 

A  man  may  be  safe  as  to  his  condition,  but,  in  the 
mean  time,  dark  and  doubtful  as  to  his  apprehen- 
sions; secure  in  his  pardon,  but  miserable  in  the 
ignorance  of  it ;  and  so  passing  all  his  days  in  the 
disconsolate,  uneasy  vicissitudes  of  hopes  and  fears, 
at  length  go  out  of  the  world,  not  knowing  whither 
he  goes. — South,  Sermons. 

t.  Warrant  of  forgiveness,  or  exemption  from 
punishment. 

The  battle  done,  and  they  within  our  power, 
Shall  never  see  his  pardon. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  v.  1. 

Pardonable,  adj.    Venial;  excusable. 
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That  which  we  do  being  evil,  is  notwithstanding 
by  so  much  more  pardonable,  by  how  much  the 
exigencies  of  so  doing,  or  the  difficulty  of  doing 
otherwise  is  greater,  unless  this  necessity  or  diffi- 
culty have  originally  risen  from  ourselves.— Hooker 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

A  blind  man  sitting  in  the  chimney  corner  is 
pardonable  enough,  but  sitting  at  the  helm  he  is  in- 
tolerable.— South,  Sermons. 

What  English  readers,  unacquainted  with  Greek 
or  Latin,  will  believe  me  when  we  confess  we  derive 
all  that  is  pardonable  in  us  from  ancient  fountains  P 
— Dryden. 

Pardonableness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Pardonable;  venialness;  susceptibility 
of  pardon. 

Saint  John's  word  is,  all  sin  is  transgression  of 
the  law ;  bamt  Paul's,  the  wages  of  sin  is  death  • 
put  these  two  together,  and  this  conceit  of  the  natun 
pardonableness  of  sin  vanishes  away.— Bishop  Hal 

Pardonably,  adv.  In  a  pardonable  manner 
venially ;  excusably. 

I  may  judge  when  I  write  more  or  less  pardoi, 
ably.— Dryden. 

Pardoner,  s. 

1.  One  who  forgives  another. 

This  is  his  pardon,  purchased  by  such  sin, 
For  which  the  pardoner  himself  is  in. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  iv. , 

2.  One  who  carried  about  the  pope's  indul 
gencies. 

To  avoydethis  great  travayle,  it  shall  be  best  fo 
you  to  saye,  as  the  pardoners  did  by  their  pardons 
and  as  your  purgatorye  priests  saye,  No  penye,  n 
paternoster !  —  Confutation  of  Nicholas  Shaxton 
Jb .  11. :  1546. 


Pare.  v.  a.    [Fr.  parer.~\    Cut  off  extremitie 
of  the  surface;  cut  away  by  little  and  little 
diminish :  (if  pare  be  used  before  the  thing 
diminished,  it  is  followed  immediately  by 
its  accusative;    if  it  precedes  the  thing 
taken  away,  or  agrees  in  the  passive  voice 
with  ^the  thing  taken  away,  as  a  nomina- 
tive, it  then  requires  a  particle,  as  away 

The  creed  of  Athanasius,  and  that  sacred  hymn 
of  glory,  than  which  nothing  doth  sound  more  hea 
venly  in  the  ears  of  faithful  men,  are  now  reckoned 
as  superfluities,  which  we  must  in  any  case  pare 
away,  lest  we  cloy  God  with  too  much  service.— 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

I  have  not  alone 

Employ'd  you  where  high  profits  might  come  home 
But  pared  my  present  havings  to  bestow 
My  bounties  upon  you. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2 
I  am   a  man   whom  fortune  hath   cruelly 

scratch'd. — 
'Tis  too  late  to  pare  her  nails  now. 

Id.,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  v.  2 
The  king  began  to  pare  a  little  the  privilege  of 
clergy,   ordaining  that  clerks   convict   should  be 
burned  in  the  hand.— Bacon,  History  of  tJie  Reinn 
of  Henry  VII. 

Pick  out  of  tales  the  mirth,  but  not  the  sin ; 
He  pares  his  apple  that  will  cleanly  feed.  Herbert. 
Whoever  will  partake  of  God's  secrets,  must  first 
look  into  his  own  ;  he  must  pare  off  whatsoever  is 
amiss,  and  not  without  holiness  approach  to  the 
holiest  of  all  holies.— Jeremy  Taylor. 

All  the  mountains  were  pared  off  the  earth,  and 
the  surface  of  it  lay  even,  or  in  an  equal  convexity 
every  where  with  the  surface  of  the  sea.— T.  Burnet 
TJieory  of  the  Earth. 

The  most  poetical  parts,  which  are  description 
and  images,  were  to  be  pared  away,  when  the  body 
was  swollen  into  too  large  a  bulk  for  the  representa- 
tion of  the  stage. — Dryden. 

The  sword,  as  it  was  justly  drawn  by  us,  so  can  it 
scarce  safely  be  sheathed,  till  the  power  of  the  great 
troubler  of  our  peace  be  so  far  pared  and  reduced, 
as  that  we  may  be  under  no  apprehensions.— BisJwp 
Atterbury. 

Yet  in  some  things  methinks  she  fails ; 
Twere  well  if  she  would  pare  her  nails, 
And  wear  a  cleaner  smock. 

Pope,  Imitation  of  Dorset,  Artemisia. 
Paregoric,  adj.     [Gr.  Trnpr/yopiKoc;.]    Having 
the  power  to  comfort,  mollify,  and  assuage. 
Paregoric.  *.     Medical  preparation  which 
comforts  and  assuages. 

It  [tar-water]  is  of  admirable  use  in  fevers,  being 
at  the  same  tune  the  surest,  safest,  and  most  effec- 
tual both  paregorick  and  cordial.— Bishop  Berkelev, 
Siris,  §  75. 

Parenchyma,  s.  [Gr.  irapiyxvl*a-]  In  -Ani- 
mal and  Vegetable  Physiology.  Cellular 
tissue  lying  between,  and  embedding,  ves- 
sels. 
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In  by  far  the  greater  number  of  plants,  these  or- 
gans consist  of  thin  flattened  expansions,  in  which 
the  vascular  portion,  termed  'veins,'  or  '  nerves  '  is 
arranged  in  a  kind  of  network,  having  the  inter- 
stices nl  ed  up  with  cellular  tissue— here  termed  the 

parenchyma; '  and  the  whole  is  invested  with  the 
epidermis.  In  Dicotyledons,  the  vessels  proceed 
immediately  from  the  medullary  sheath.  In  a  few 
rare  examples,  as  in  the  Dracontium  pertusum,  the 
parenchyma  imperfectly  fills  up  the  interstices  be- 
tween the  veins,  and  large  holes  are  left  through  the 

ear.  In  the  most  curious  and  interesting  Hydroge- 
ton  fenestrais.an  aquatic  of  Madagascar,  the  parfw- 
chymais  so  little  developed,  that  the  leaf  appears  to 
consist  entirely  of  the  veins,  and  resembles  those 
skeletons  of  leaves  which  are  sometimes  prepared 
by  maceration  in i  water.  -Henslow,  Principles  of 
Descriptive  and  Physiological  Botany,  §  69. 

Parenchymatous.    adj.       Relating  to   the 
parenchyma;  spongy. 

len  thousand  seeds  of  the  plant,  hart's  tongue, 
hardly  make  the  bulk  of  a  pepper-corn.  Now  the 
covers  and  true  body  of  each  seed,  the  parenchy- 
^itrf^ff  ndi  hKne°uj  P^ts  of  both  moderately  multi- 
plied, afford  an  hundred  thousand  millions  of  formed 
atoms  in  the  space  of  a  pepper-corn.- Grew. 
*r«  ™»  ?alSAf^mbeerl^^oned  Parenchymatous, 


*arenchyxnous.  adj.    Parenchymatous: 
(the  latter  being  the  more  correct  form). 

«<>T£ei!Ung?'  an£  a"  the  other  Parenchymous  parts 
Of  the  bowels.— Smith,  Portrait  of  Old  Age,  p.  235. 

Parenetical.  adj.    [Gr.  irapaii'toic.  =  exhorta- 
tion.]    Hortatory;  encouraging. 

I  desire . . .  that  they  would  not  conceive  their 
own  apprehensions  so  parcsnetical,  as  if  nothing  but 
yam  jangling  could  be  replied  unto  them.— Potter 
On  the  Number  666,  p.  212 :  1647. 

In  an  epistle  parcenetical  to  the  pope  himself 
h.  Bernard  might  have  leave  to  use  allusions  and 
after  his  manner  to  be  liberal  of  all  that  the  see  of 
Rome  challenged.— Bishop  Bedell,  Letters,  p.  350. 
Parent,  s.   [Fr. ;  Lat.  parens,  -entis.~]  Father 
or  mother. 

All  true  virtues  are  to  honour  true  religion  as  their 
parent,  and  all  well-ordered  commonweales  to  love 
her  as  their  chiefest  stay.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

His  custom  was.  during  the  warmer  season  of  the 
year,  to  spend  an  hour  before  evening  prayer  in 
catechising;  whereat  the  parents  and  older  sort 
were  wont  to  be  present.— Fell. 

As  a  public  parent  of  the  state, 
My  justice  and  thy  crime,  requires  thy  fate. 

Dryden,  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  358. 
In  vain  on  the  dissembled  mother's  tongue 
Had  cunning  art  and  sly  persuasion  hung ; 
And  real  care  in  vain  and  native  love 
In  the  true  parent's  panting  breast  had  strove. 

Prior,  Solomon,  ii.  712. 
Parentage.  *.     Extraction;  birth;  condition 
with  respect  to  the  rank  of  parents. 

A  gentleman  of  noble  parentage, 
Of  fair  demesnes,  youthful  and  nobly  allied. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  5. 
Though  man  esteem  thee  low  of  parentage, 
Thy  father  is  the  Eternal  King. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  L  235. 
With  little  pains  you  to  his  levee  go, 
And  from  himself  your  parentage  may  know. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Metamor- 
phoses, b.  i. 

We  find  him  not  only  boasting  of  his  parentage, 
as  an  Israelite  at  large,  but  particularizing  his  de- 
scent from  Benjamin. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

Parental,    adj.      Becoming  parents  ;   per- 
taining to  parents. 

It  overthrows  the  careful  course  and  parental 
provision  of  nature,  whereby  the  young  ones  newly 
excluded  are  sustained  by  the  dam.— Sir  T.Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

These  eggs  hatched  by  the  warmth  of  the  sun  into 
little  worms,  feed  without  any  need  of  parental  care. 
— Derham. 

Young  ladies,  on  whom  parental  controul  sits 
heavily,  give  a  man  of  intrigue  room  to  think  that 
they  want  to  be  parents.— Richardson,  Clarissa. 
'arentation.  s.     Something  done  or  said  in 
honour  of  the  dead. 

Let  fortune  this  new  parentation  make 
For  hated  Carthage's  dire  spirit's  sake. 

May,  Translation  oflmcan,  b.iv. 
Some  other  ceremonies  were  practised,  which  dif- 
fered not  much  from  those  used  in  parentations. — 
Archbishop  Potter,  Antiquities  of  Greece,  ii.  18. 
arenthesis.  s.     [Fr.  parenthese ;  Gr.  7rap«, 
iv  =  in  +  Qiaic.  =  position.]     Sentence  so  in- 
cluded in  another  sentence,  as  that  it  may 
be  taken  out,  without  injuring  the  sense  of 
that  which  incloses  it,    being   commonly 
marked  thus,  (  ). 
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In  his  Indian  relations  are  contained  strange  and 
incredible  accounts ;  he  is  seldom  mentioned  without 
a  derogatory  parenthesis,  in  any  author. — Sir  T, 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Thou  shalt  be  seen 

(Though  with  some  short  parenthesis  between), 
High  on  the  throne  of  wit. 

Dryden,  Epistles,  To  Mr.  Congreve. 

Don't  suffer  every  occasional  thought  to  carry  you 

away  into  a  long  parenthesis,  and  thus  stretch  out 

vouf  discourse,  and  divert  you  from  the  point  in 

hand.—  Watts,  Logick. 

Parenthetic,  adj.  Pertaining  to  a  paren- 
thesis. 

If  Pope's  temper  had  not  led  him  to  personality, 
the  observation  of  Cleland,  (whom  he  describes  as 
a  man  of  sense  and  of  integrity,  and,  to  be  very 
parenthetic,  who  was  the  Will  Honeycomb  of  the 
Spectator's  club,)  in  a  letter  to  him,  '  that  all 
such  writings  and  discourses  as  touch  no  man,  will 
mend  no  man,'  might  have  given  the  bias  to  his 
pen.— Tyers,  Rhapsody  on  Pope,  p.  33. 
Parenthetical,  adj.  Same  as  preceding. 

This  is  a  parenthetical  observation  of  Moses  him- 
self.— Dr.  Hales,  On  Deuteronomy,  xxxii.  31. 
Parenthetically,    adv.      In    a    parenthetic 
manner ;  in  a  parenthesis. 

This  intelligence  is  certainly  mentioned  paren- 
thetically. —  Bryant,    Observations  on  Scripture, 
p.  163. 
Parentless.  adj.     Deprived  of  parents. 

Thy  orphans  left  poore,  parentlesse,  alone, 
The  future  time's  sad  miserie  to  mone. 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  778. 
Parer.  s.     That  which,  one  who,  pares. 

A  hone  and  &parer,  like  sole  of  a  boot, 
To  pare  away  grasse,  and  to  raise  up  the  root. 

Tusser,  Five  hundred  Points  of 

good  Husbandry. 

Parergy.  s.  [Gr.  tpyov  =  work.]  Something 
unimportant ;  something  done  by  the  by. 

Scripture  being  serious,  and  commonly  omitting 
such  parergies,  it  will  be  unreasonable  to  condemn 
all  laughter. — Sir  T.  Brotune. 
Parget,     s.       [Lat.  paries,  parietis  =  wall.] 

1.  Plaster  laid  upon  walls  of  rooms. 

Gold  was  the  parget ;  and  the  ceiling  bright 
Did  shine  all  scaly  with  great  plates  of  gold ; 
The  floor  of  jasp  and  emerald  was  dight. 

Spenser,  Translation  of  the  Visions  of  Bellay. 

Of  English  talc,  the  coarser  sort  is  called  plaster 
or  parget:  the  finer,  spaad. — Woodward. 

2.  Paint  laid  on  as  thick  plaster. 

Scorn'd  paintings,  pargit,  and  the  borrow'd  hair. 
Drayton,.  Eclogues,  iv. 
Parget,  v.  a.  Plaster  ;  cover  with  plaster. 

A  plaster  .  .  .  that  rather  resembles  true  stone 
than  mortar;  with  which  they  not  only  parget  the 
outside  of  their  houses,  and  trim  it  with  paint  after 
f  the  Morisco  manner  ;  but  also  spread  the  floors  and 
arches  of  their  room.— Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of 
some  Years'  Travels  into  Africa  and  the  Great 
Asia,  p.  129. 

There  are  not  more  arts  of  disguising  'our  cor- 
poral blemishes  than  our  moral ;  and  yet,  while  we 
thus  paint  and  parget  our  own  deformities,  we  can- 
not allow  any  the  least  imperfection  of  another's  to 
remain  undetected. — Dr.  H.  More,  Government  of 
the  Tongue,  p.  79. 

Spelt  with  an  z,  perhaps  sounded  as  y. 

If  he  have  bestowed  but  a  little  sum  in  glazing, 
paving,  parieting  of  God's  house,  you  shall  find  it 
in  the  church  window. — Bishop  Hall,  Characters, 
p.  134 :  1608. 

Parget,  v.  n.    Lay  paint  on  the  face. 
She's  above  fifty  too,  and  pargets! 

B.  Jonson,  Epic&ne. 

These  ruins  of  the  remote  time  he  has  not  at- 
tempted to  complete  into  a  perfect  edifice,  accord- 
ing to  the  first  simple  plan  :  he  has  rather  pargetted 
them  anew,  and  decorated  them  with  the  most 
modern  ornaments  and  furniture. — Carlyle,  Critical 
and  Miscellaneous  Essays,  Musceus. 

Parhelion,  s.  [Gr.  »)Awc  =  sun.]  Mock  sun. 
To  neglect  that  supreme  resplendency,  that  shines 
in  God,  for  those  dim  representations  of  it,  that 
we  so  doat  on  in  the  creature,  is  as  absurd  as  it  were 
for  a  Persian  to  offer  his  sacrifice  to  a  parhelion, 
instead  of  adoring  the  sun. — Boyle, 

Parial,  or  Pair-royal,  s.  Three  of  a  sort  at 
certain  games  of  cards.  It  is  pronounced 
as  in  the  first  form. 

Each  one  proved  a  fool, 
Yet  three  knaves  in  the  whole, 
And  that  made  up  a  pair-royal.     'Butler,  Remains. 
Paries,   s.     [Lat.  j     Wall ;    side :    (common 
in  Anatomy  in  the  plural). 

There  is  a  ventricle  [of  the  heart],  commonly  the 
right,  of  large  capacity,  with  such  a  condition  of  its 
parietes.—Dr.  P.  M.  Latham,  Lectures  on  certain 
Subjects  connected  with  Clinical  Medicine,  compris- 
ing Diseases  of  the  Heart,  lect.  sxxv. 
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Parietal,  adj.  [Lat.  parietalis,  from  paries, 
parietis  =  wall.] 

1.  Constituting  the  sides  or  walls. 

The  lower  part  of  the  parietal  and  upper  part  of 
the  temporal  bones  were  fractured.— Sharp,  Sur- 
gery. 

2.  In  Botany.     See  Placenta. 
Parietine.  s.     Piece  of  a  wall ;  fragment. 

We  have  many  ruins  of  such  baths  found  in  this 
island,  amongst  those  par ietines  and  rubbish  of  old 
Roman  towns.  —  Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy, 
p.  238. 

Paring,  s.    That  which  is  pared  off  anything; 
rind. 
To  farmers  came  I,  that  at  least 

Their  loaf  and  cheese  once  freed 
For  all  would  eat,  but  found  themselves 
The  parings  now  to  need. 

Warner,  Albion's  England,  xiv.  91. 
Virginity  breeds  mites,  much  like  a  cheese  ;  and 
consumes  itself  to  the  very  paring, — Shakespear, 
All's  well  that  end's  well,  i.  1. 

To  his  guest  though  no  way  sparing, 
He  eat  himself  the  rind  and  paring. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  Satires,  b.  ii.  sat.  vi. 

In  May,  after  rain,  pare  off  the  surface  of  the 

earth,  and  with  the  parings  raise  your  hills  high, 

and  enlarge  their  breadth.— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Paris,  s.     Native  plant  so  called ;  oneberry; 

Paris  quadrifolium. 

Parish,  s.  [Low  Tuat.parochia ;  Fr.  paroisse, 
from  the  Gr.  iraooiKia,  i.e.  accolarum  con- 
ventus,  accolatus,  sacra  vicinia.^  Particular 
charge  of  a  secular  priest. 

Dametas  came  piping  and  dancing,  the  merriest 
man  in  a,  parish. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Every  church  is  either  cathedral,  conventual,  or 
parochial :  cathedral  is  that,  where  there  is  a  bishop 
seated,  so  called  &  cathedra :  conventual  consists  of 
regular  clerks,  professing  some  order  of  religion,  or 
of  a  dean  and  chapter,  or  other  college  of  spiritual 
men  :  parochial  is  that  which  is  instituted  for 
saying  divine  service,  and  administering  the  holy 
sacraments  to  the  people  dwelling  within  a  certain 
compass  of  ground  near  unto  it.  Our  realm  was 
first  divided  into  parishes  by  Honorius,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  636.— Cowell. 
By  the  catholic  church  is  meant  no  more  than  the 
common  church,  into  which  all  such  persons  as 
belonged  to  that  parish,  in  which  it  was  built,  were 
wont  to  congregate.— Bishop  Pearson,  Exposition 
of  the  Creed. 

The  tythes  his  parish  freely  paid  he  took ; 
But  never  sued,  or  cursed  with  bell  or  book. 

Dryden,  Character  of  a  good  Parson,  42. 

Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element  in 
a  compound. 

a.  Belonging  to  the  parish;  having  the  care 
of  the  parish. 

A  parish  priest  was  of  the  pilgrim  train, 
An  awful,  reverend,  and  religious  man. 

Dryden,  Character  of  a  good  Parson,  1. 

Not  parish  clerk,  who  calls  the  psalms  so  clear, 
Like  Bouzybeus  soothes  the  attentive  ear. 

Gay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Saturday,  49. 

The  office  of  the  church  is  performed  by  the 
parish  priest,  at  the  time  of  his  interment. — Ayliffe, 
Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

The  parish  allowance  to  poor  people,  is  very 
seldom  a  comfortable  maintenance. — Law. 

b.  Maintained  by  the  parish. 

The  ghost  and  the  parish  girl  are  entire  new 
characters.— Gay. 

Parishioner,  s.  One  who  belongs  to  the 
parish. 

I  praise  the  Lord  for  you,  and  so  may  my  pa- 
rishioners; for  their  sons  are  well  tutored  by  you. — 
Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  iv.  2. 

I  have  deposited  thirty  marks,  to  be  distributed 
among  the  poor  parishioners. — Addison,  Spectator. 
Spenser's  shepherds  are,  for  the  most  part,  pas- 
tors of  the  church,  or  clergymen,  with  only  pious 
parishioners  for  sheep. — Craik,  History  of  English 
Literature,  Spenser,  i.  487. 

'  I  defy  ^ou,"  said  Mr.  Hazeldean,  triumphantly. 
'But  to  stick  to  the  subject  (which  it  is  monstrous 
hard  to  do  when  one  talks  with  a  parson),  I  only 
just  ask  you  to  look  yonder,  and  tell  me,  on  your 
conscience — I  don't  even  say  as  a  parson,  but  as  a 
parishioner  —  whether  you  ever  saw  a  more  disre- 
putable spectacle  ? ' — Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  i. 
ch.  ii. 

Parisyllabic.  adj.  [Lat.  par  *=  equal  +  syl- 
laba  =  syllable.]  Having  equal  syllables. 
Specially  applied  in  Grammar  to  such 
classes  in  the  way  of  the  declension  of 
nouns  as  give  the  same  number  of  sylla- 
bles in  the  Oblique  cases  as  in  the  Nomi- 
native ;  e.  g.  Lat.  musa ;  Gr.  povaa  =  muse, 
musae,  /ioi)<nj(,-  =  muse's,  &c.  Opposed  to 
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Imparisy liable  ;  as  Lat.  lapis  =  stone, 
lapid-is  =  stone's  ;  Gr.  ovo^a  =  name,  6v6- 
fidTot;  =  name's. 

Paritor.  s.  Colloquial,  or  short,  for  Appa- 
ritor. 

"You  shall  be  summoned  by  an  host  of  paritours- 
you  shall  be  sentenced  in  the  spiritual  court.— 
Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  iv.  1. 

Parity.  *.  [Fr.  parite ;  Lat.  paritas,  -atts, 
from  par  =  equal.]  Equality ;  resemblance. 

Survey  the  total  set  of  animals,  and  we  may,  in 
their  legs  or  organs  of  progression,  observe  an 
equality  of  length  and  parity  of  numeration ;  not 
any  to  have  an  odd  leg,  or  the  movers  of  one  side 
not  exactly  answered  by  the  other.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

Those  accidental  occurrences,  which  excited  So- 
crates to  the  discovery  of  such  an  invention,  might 
fall  in  with  that  man  that  is  of  a  perfect  parity  with. 
Socrates. — Hale. 

By  an  exact  parity  of  reason,  we  may  argue,  if  a 
man  has  no  sense  of  those  kindnesses  that  pass 
upon  him,  from  one  like  himself,  whom  he  sees  and 
knows,  how  much  less  shall  his  heart  be  affected 
with  the  grateful  sense  of  his  favours,  whom  he  con- 
verses with  only  by  imperfect  speculations,  by  the 
discourses  of  reason,  or  the  discoveries  of  faith? — 
South,  Sermons. 

Park.  s.  [A.S.  pearruc.~\  See  extract  from 
Cowell. 

We  have  parks  and  inclosures  of  all  sorts  of  beasts 
and  birds,  which  we  use  not  only  for  view  or  rare- 
ness, but  likewise  for  dissections  and  trials.— Bacon. 

[A  park  is]  a  piece  of  ground  inclosed  and  stored 
with  wild  beasts  of  chase,  which  a  man  may  have  by 
prescription  or  the  king's  grant.  Manwood,  in  hia 
forest  law,  defines  it  thus :  a  park  is  a  place  for  pri- 
vilege for  wild  beasts  of  venery,  and  also  for  other 
•wild  beasts  that  are  beasts  of  the  forest  and  of  the 
chase :  and  those  wild  beasts  are  to  have  a  firm 
peace  and  protection  there,  so  that  no  man  may 
hurt  or  chase  them  within  the  park,  without  license 
of  the  owner :  a  park  is  of  another  nature  than 
either  a  chase  or  a  warren  ;  for  a  park  must  be  in- 
closed, and  may  not  lie  open  ;  if  it  does,  it  is  a  good 
cause  of  seizure  into  the  king's  hands:  and  the 
owner  cannot  have  action  against  such  as  hunt  in 
his  park,  if  it  lies  open. — Cowell. 

Park.  v.  a.     Inclose  as  in  a  park. 

How  are  we  park'd,  and  bounded  in  a  pale  ? 
A  little  herd  of  England's  tim'rous  deer. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI,  Part  I.  iv.  2. 
Parker,  s.    One  whose  business  it  is  to  look 
after  a  park  ;  park-keeper. 

A  doe  came  trippyng  in  at  the  rere  ward ; 
But,  lorde,  how  theparker  was  wroth  with  all ! 

Skelton,  Poems,  p.  53. 

To  make  good  such  a  justification  by  a  parker, 
forester,  or  warrener,  there  are  these  things  requi- 
site.  —  Sir  M.  Hale,  History  of  tJte  Pleas  of  the 
Crown,  ch.  xl. 

Parlance,  s.  Conversation  ;  talk  :  (noted 
by  Todd  as  a  modern  word ;  '  in  common 
parlance'  is  an  ordinary  expression  for  the 
usual  acceptation  of  words). 

In  common  parlance,  when  you  speak  of  criminal 
actions,  no  man  was  ever  understood  to  mean  the 
prosecution  of  a  crime,  but  the  crime  itself. — British 
Critic,  1793,  On  Wooddeson's  View  of  the  Laws  of 
England. 

One  distinction,  whatever  others  there  may  be,  of 
these  later  wars  is,  that  they  have  mostly  been  un- 
distinguished by  great  battles.  No  victories  of 
Talavera,  of  Vittoria,  of  Leipsic,  of  Waterloo.  The 
ordinary  observation  of  men,  if  not  history,  ignores 
such  wars.  To  the  common  understanding,  and  in 
common  parlance,  the  time  is  not  a  time  of  war,  but 
a  time  of  peace.— Craik,  History  of  English  Litera- 
ture, vol.  ii.  p.  533. 

Parle.  v.  n.  [Fr.  parler.]  Talk;  converse; 
discuss  any  thing  orally.  Obsolete, 

We  came  to  parle  of  the  publique  weale, 
Confirming  our  quarell  with  maine  and  might, 
With  swords  and  no  words  we  tried  ourappeale, 
Instead  of  reason  declaring  our  zeale. 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  284. 

Their  purpose  is  to  parle,  to  court,  and  dance. 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  v.  2. 

Knute,  finding  himself  too  weak,  began  to  parle, 
— Milton,  History  of  England,  b.  vi. 

Parle.  s.  Conversation;  talk;  oral  treaty; 
oral  discussion  of  any  thing.  Rhetorical. 

Of  all  the  gentlemen, 
That  every  day  with  parle  encounter  me, 
In  thy  opinion,  which  is  worthiest  love  P 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  2. 
Our  trumpet  call'd  you  to  this  gentle  parle. 

Id.,  King  John,  ii.  1. 
The  bishop,  by  a  parle,  is,  with  a  show 
Of  combination,  cunningly  betray'd.  Daniel. 

Why  meet  we  thus,  like  wrangling  advocates, 
To  urge  the  justice  of  our  cause  with  words? 
1  hate  this  parle  ;  'tis  tame  :  if  we  must  meet, 
Give  me  my  arms.       Kowe,  Ambitious  Stepmother, 
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Parley,  v.  n.  Treat  by  word  of  mouth ; 
talk ;  discuss  anything  orally  :  (used,  in 
war  for  a  meeting  of  enemies  to  talk). 

A  Turk  desired  the  captain  to  send  some,  with 
whom  they  might  more  conveniently  parley. — 
Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

He  parleys  with  her  a  while,  as  imagining  she 
would  advise  him  to  proceed.— liroome. 

Parley.  *.  Oral  treaty ;  talk  ;  conference ; 
discussion  by  word  of  mouth. 

Seek  rather  by  parley  to  recover  them,  than  by 
the  sword.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Well,  by  my  will,  we  shall  admit  no  parley : 
A  rotten  case  abides  no  handling. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  1 . 
Summon  &  parley,  we  will  talk  with  him. 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iii.  3. 
Let  us  resolve  never  to  have  any  parley  with  our 
lusts,  but  to  make  some  considerable  progress  in 
our  repentance. — Calamy. 

Parley  and  holding  intelligence  with  guilt  in  the 
most  trivial  things,  he  pronounced  as  treason  to 
ourselves,  as  well  as  unto  God. — Fell. 
No  gentle  means  could  be  essay'd ; 
'Twas  beyond  parley  when  the  siege  was  laid. 

Dryden. 

Force  never  yet  a  generous  heart  did  gain ; 
We  yield  on  parley,  but  are  storm'd  in  vain. 

/</.,  Aurengzebe,  ii.  1. 
Tet  when  some  better-fated  youth 

Shall  with  his  amorous  parley  move  thee, 
Reflect  one  moment  on  his  truth, 
Who,  dying  thus,  persists  to  love  thee. 

Prior,  Ansiver  to  Chloe  Jealous. 
Parliament.  *.    [Low   Lat.   parliumentum ; 
Fr.  parlement.~\ 

[Parliament]  in  England  [is]  the  assembly  of  the 
king  and  three  estates  of  the  realm ;  namely,  the 
lords  spiritual,  the  lords  temporal,  and  commons, 
for  the  debating  of  matters  touching  the  common- 
wealth, especially  the  making  and  correcting  of 
laws ;  which  assembly  or  court  is,  of  all  others,  the 
highest,  and  of  greatest  authority. — Cowell. 

The  king  is  fled  to  London, 
To  call  a  present  court  of  parliament. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  v.  3. 
The  true  use  of  parliaments  is  very  excellent ; 
let  them  be  often  called,  and  continued  as  long  as  is 
necessary. — Bacon. 

Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element  in 
a  compound. 

Far  be. the  thought  of  this  from  Henry's  heart, 
To  make  a  shambles  of  the  parliament  house. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  i.  1. 
These  are  mob  readers:    if  Virgil  and  Martial 
stood  for  parliament-men,  we   know  who  would 
carry  it. — Dryden. 

Parliamentarian.  *.  One  of  those  who 
embraced  the  cause  of  the  parliament 
against  the  king,  in  the  great  rebellion. 

The  very  parliamentarians  reverenced  him  [bishop 
Sanderson]  for  his  learning  and  his  virtue. — Aubrey, 
Anecdotes,  ii.  524. 

Parliamentarian,  adj.  Serving  the  parlia- 
ment, in  the  time  of  the  great  rebellion. 

He  found  Oxford  empty  as  to  scholars,  but  pretty 
well  replenished  with  parliamentarian  soldiers. — 
A.  Wood,  Life  of -Himself :  1646. 

Parliamentary,  adj.  Enacted  by  parlia- 
ment ;  pertaining  to  parliament. 

To  the  three  first  titles  of  the  two  houses,  or  lines, 
and  conquest,  were  added  two  more ;  the  authorities 
parliamentary  and  papal. — Bacon. 

Many  things,  that  obtain  as  common  law,  had 
their  original  by  parliamentary  acts  or  constitu- 
tions, made  in  writings  by  the  king,  lords,  and 
commons.— Sir  M.  Hale. 

Parliamenteer.  *.    Parliamentarian.   Rare. 

Colonel  Blagge,  roving  about  the  country  very 

early  with  a  troop  of  stout  horsemen,  met  with  a 

party  of  parliamenteers  or  rebels,  of  at  least  200,  at 

Long  Crendon.— A.  Wood,  Life  of  Himself :  16*5. 

Parlour,  .s.   [Fr.  parloir\  Italian,  parlatorio.~] 

1.  Room  in  monasteries,  where  the  religious 
meet  and  converse. 

2.  Room   in  houses  elegantly  furnished  for 
reception  or  entertainment. 

Back  again  fair  Alma  led  them  right, 
And  soon  into  a  goodly  parlour  brought. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Can  we  judge  it  a  thing  seemly  for  a  man  to  go 
about  the  building  of  an  house  to  the  God  of  heaven, 
with  no  other  appearance  than  if  his  end  were  to 
rear  up  a  kitchen  or  a  parlour  for  his  own  use  ?— 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

It  would  be  infinitely  more  shameful,  in  the  dress 
of  the  kitchen,  to  receive  the  entertainments  of  tne 
parlour. — South,  Sermons. 

Roof  and  sides  were  like  a  parlour  made 
A  soft  recess,  and  a  cool  summer  shade. 

Dryden.  The  flower  and  the  Leaf,  &i. 
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Parlous,  adj.     Old  form  of  Perilous. 

1.  Dangerous. 

The  more  part  of  writers  were  wholly  given  to 
serve  antichristes  affectes  in  the  parelouse  ages  of 
the  churche. — Bale,  in  Leland's  New  Year's  Gift, 
E.  1.  b. 

2.  Keen ;  shrewd. 

Sure  some  pedagogue  stood  at  your  elbow,  and 
made  it  itch  with  this  parlous  criticism  I— Milton, 
Animadversions  upon  a  Defence  of  the  Humble  Re- 
monstrance. 

Midas  . . .  durst  communicate 
To  none  but  to  his  wife  his  ears  of  state; 
One  must  be  trusted,  and  he  thought  her  fit, 
As  passing  prudent,  and  a  parlous  wit. 

Dryden,  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  165. 
Parmaclty.  s.     Spermaceti. 

Telling  me,  the  sovereign's!  thing  on  earth 
Was  parmacity  for  an  inward  bruise. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  \.  3. 
Parochial,  adj.   [Low  Lat.  parochialis,  from 
parochia  =  parish.]    Belonging  to  a  parish. 
The  married  state  of  parochial  pastors  hath  given 
them  the  opportunity  of  setting  a  more  exact  and 
universal  pattern  of  noly  living,  to  the  people  com- 
mitted to  their  charge. — Bishop  Atterbury. 
Parochlality.  s.     State  of  being  parochial. 

For  this  especial  reason  the  second  rate  should  be 
quashed,  because  in  confirming  the  second  rate  it 
would  be  for  the  justices  to  take  upon  themselves  in 
effect  to  determine  the  parochiality  of  colleges. — 
Dr.  Marriot,  On  the  Rights  and  Privileges  of  both 
the  Universities,  p.  32 :  1769. 

Parochially,  adv.  In  a  parish  ;  by  parishes. 
The  bishop  was  to  visit  his  whole  diocess,  pa- 
rochially, every  year.— Bishop  Stillingjleet,  Charge, 
p.  40 :  1690. 

Parocblan.  adj.     Belonging  to  a  parish. 

A  computation  is  taken  of  all  the  parochian 
churches. — Bacon,  Considerations  on  the  Church  of 
England. 

Parochian.  *.     Parishioner.     Rare. 

[They]  have  inticed  their  parochians,  and  their 
auditories,  to  conceive  erroneous  opinions. — Lord 
JBurghley,  Speech  in  Strype's  Life  of  Archbishop 
Parker,  p.  456. 

Parodical.  adj.  Copying  after  the  manner 
of  parody.  Rare. 

This  version  is  very  paraphrastic,  and  sometimes 
parodical. — T.  Warton,  History  of  English  Poetry, 
iii.  425. 

Parody,  s.  [Fr.  parodie ;  Gr.  irapoSLa.'] 
Kind  of  writing  in  which  the  words  of  an 
author  or  his  thoughts  are  taken,  and  by  a 
slight  change  adapted  to  some  new  pur- 
pose. 

They  were  satirick  poems,  full  of  parodies ;  that 
is,  of  verses  patched  up  from  great  poets,  and  turned 
into  another  sense  than  their  author  intended  them. 
— Dryden,  Origin  and  Progress  of  Satire. 

The  imitations  of  the  ancients  are  added,  together 
with  some  of  the  parodies  and  allusions  to  the  most 
excellent  of  the  moderns. — Pope,  Dunciad. 

For  some  inscrutable  reason,  this  twenty-nine  was 
not  sent  to  the  greengrocer,  but  became  popular ; 
there  was  even  the  weakest  of  parodies  written  on 
it,  entitled  '  Eumenides  Duster,'  which  Muellner  has 
reprinted.— Carlyle,  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Es- 
says, German  Playwrights. 

Parody,  v.  a.     Copy  by  way  of  parody. 

I  have  translated,  or  rather  parodied,  a  poem  of 
Horace,  in  which  I  introduce  you  advising  me.— 
Pope. 

Parol.  adj.    Verbal ;  by  word  of  mouth. 

He  is  tenant  by  custom  to  the  planets,  of  whom 
he  holds  the  twelve  houses  by  lease  parol. — Sir  T. 
Overbury,  Characters,  sign.  I.  4. 

Proofs  (to  which  in  common  speech  the  name  of 
evidence  is  usually  confined)  are  either  written  or 
parol,  that  is,  by  word  of  mouth. — Sir  W.  Black- 
stone,  Commentary  on  the  Laws  of  England. 

Parole,  s.  [Fr.]  Word  given  as  an  assu- 
rance; promise  given  by  a  prisoner  not 
to  go  away. 

Love's  votaries  enthral  each  other's  soul. 
Till  both  of  them  live  but  upon  parole.   Cleaveland. 

Be  very  tender  of  your  honour,  and  do  not  fall  in 
love :  because  I  have  a  scruple  whether  you  can  keep 
your  parole,  if  you  become  a  prisoner  to  the  ladies. 
—Swift. 

Paronomasia,  s.  [Gr. ;  from  ovo/ia  =  name.] 
Rhetorical  figure,  in  which,  by  the  change 
of  a  letter  or  syllable,  several  things  are 
alluded  to  In  Latin  agnominatio. 

The  seeming  contradiction  of  a  poor  antithesis ; 
. . .  the  gingle  of  a  more  poor  paronomasia.— Dry- 
den, Letter  to  Sir  R.  Howard. 

Paronomasy.  s.  English  form  of  Paro- 
nomasia. 
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Some  words  are  to  be  culled  out  for  ornament  and 
colour :  ...  we  must  not  play  or  riot  too  much  with 
them,  as  in  paronomasies. — B.  Jonson,  Discoveries. 

Some  elegant  figures  and  tropes  of  rhetorick, 
biting  sarcasms,  sly  ironies,  strong  metaphors,  lofty 
hyperboles,  paronomasies,  oxymorons,  lie  very  near 
upon  the  confines  of  jocularity. — Barrow,  Sermon 
against  Foolish  Talking. 

Paronomastical.  adj.  Belonging  to  a  paro- 
nomasy. 

Paronomastical  allusion  is  sufficient;  and  Thy- 
atira  of  itself  sounds  near  enough  to  Thygatira. — 
Dr.  H.  More,  Exposition  of  the  Epistles  sent  to  the 
Seven  Churches,  preface. 

Paronychia.    *.       [Gr.  irapwvi/x«a,  from  owf, 

owx0c  =  nail  of  finger.]     Felon  ;  whitlow. 
Paroquet,  s.     Parakeet. 

The  great,  red,  and  blue,  are  parrots;  the  middle- 
most, called  poppinjays;  and  the  lesser  paroquets: 
in  all  above  twenty  sorts.— Grew. 

I  would  not  give  my  paroquet 
For  all  the  doves  that  ever  flew.      Prior,  The  Dove. 
Paronymous.    adj.      [Gr.    irapuvvpoe,    from 
ovou.il  =  name.]     Resembling  another  word. 

Show  your  critical  learning  in  the  etymology  of 
terms,  the  synonymous  and  the  paronymous  or 
kindred  names.—  Watts. 

Parotid,  adj.     [Gr.  Trapwrtc,  from  vapa  +  owe, 
wTog  =  ear.]     Near  the  ears :    (applied,  in 
Anatomy,  to  a  pair  of  the  salivary  glands). 
Beasts  and  birds,  having  one  common  use  of  spit- 
tle, are  furnished  with  the  parotid  glands,  which 
help  to  supply  the  mouth  with  it.— Grew. 
Used  substantially. 

The  salivary  glands  in  the  carnivorous  Dasyures 
consist  of  a  small  parotid  and  a  large  submaxillary 
gland  on  each  side —  The  opossums  and  bandicoots 
present  a  similar  salivary  system.  In  thePhalangista 
vulpina  there  is  a  sublingual  gland  on  each  side,  of  a 
firm  texture,  about  one  inch  in  length  and  three 
lines  broad ;  a  roundish  submaxillary  gland  about 
the  size  of  a  hazel-nut ;  and  a  broad  and  flat  parotid, 
larger  than  in  the  entomophagous  or  sarcophagous 
marsupials.  The  parotid  glands  are  relatively 
larger  in  the  koala,  in  which  the  duct  takes  the 
usual  course  over  the  masseter  and  enters  the  mouth 
opposite  the  third  true  molar,  counting  backwards. 
In  the  wombat  I  found  the  parotid  glands  very 
thin,  situated  upon  both  the  outer  and  inner  side  of 
the  broad  posterior  portion  of  the  lower  jaw.  ...  In 
rodents,  as  in  marsupials,  the  proportions  of  the 
parotid  and  submaxillary  differ  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  food.— Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. 

Paroxysm,  s.  [Gr.  7rapo£v<r/ioj; ;  6£t>e  =  sharp.] 
Fit ;  periodical  exacerbation  of  a  disease. 

I  fancied  to  myself  a  kind  of  ease,  in  the  change  of 
the  paroxysm. — Dryden. 

Amorous  girls,  through  the  fury  of  an  hysterick 
paroxysm,  are  cast  into  a  trance  for  an  hour.— 
Harvey. 

The  greater  distance  of  time  there  is  between  the 
paroxysms,  the  fever  is  less  dangerous,  but  more 
obstinate.— Arbuthnot. 

If  such  a  contest  had  raged  in  any  Greek  city,  the 
streets  would  have  run  with  blood.  But  even  in  the 
paroxysms  of  faction,  the  Roman  retained  his  gra- 
vity, his  respect  for  law,  and  his  tenderness  for  the 
lives  of  his  fellow-citizens. — Macaulay,  Lays  of  An- 
cient Rome,  Virginia,  introd. 

The  paroxysm  of  angina  pectoris  is  plainly  a  com- 
pound of  pain  and  something  else.  Of  the 'pain 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  there  needs  be  some- 
thing more  than  the  pain  to  account  for  the  dying 
feeling  which  attends  every  paroxysm,  and  for  actual 
death  in  a  paroxysm  at  last.— Dr.  P.  M.  Latham, 
Lectures  on  certain  Subjects  connected  with  Clinical 
Medicine,  lect.  xxxvii. 

Paroxysmal,  adj.    Having  the  character  of 

a  paroxysm. 

Paroxysmist.  *.  Specially  applied  in  Ge- 
ology to  one  who  assumes  violent  opera- 
tions of  nature,  rather  than  ordinary  and 
continued  ones  ;  Catastrophist,  as  opposed 
to  Uniformitarian. 

The  argument  of  the  paroxysmist . . .  would  pro- 
bably be  something  like  the  following.  —  Natural 
History  Magazine. 

Parr.  s.     ?  Young  of  the  ordinary  salmon  ; 
?  adult  of  an  allied  species.    See  Salmon. 
Parricide,  s.     [from  Lat.  parricida.'] 

1 .  One  who  destroys  his  father. 

I  told  him  the  revenging  gods 
'Gainst  parricides  did  all  their  thunder  bend ; 
Spoke  with  how  manifold  and  strong  a  bond 
Tne  child  was  bound  to  the  father. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  1. 

2.  One  who  destroys  or  invades  any  to  whom 
he  owes  particular  reverence,  as  his  coun- 
try or  patron. 
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Parricide.  *.  [from  Lat.  parricidiumJ]  Mur- 
der of  a  father ;  murder  of  one  to  whom 
reverence  is  due. 

Although  he  were  a  prince  in  military  virtue  ap- 
proved, and  likewise  a  good  law-maker;  yet  his 
cruelties  and  parricides  weighed  down  his  virtues. 
—Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

Morat  was  always  bloody,  now  he's  base; 
And  has  so  far  in  usurpation  gone, 
He  will  by  parricide  secure  the  throne. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe,  iv.l. 

Parricidal,  adj.  Relating  to,  constituted  by, 
committing  parricide. 

On  brothers'  and  on  fathers'  empty  beds 
The  killers  lay  their  parricidal  heads. 

May,  Translation  ofLuean,  b.  vh. 

Parricidious.  adj.     Parricidal.    Hare. 

He  is  now  paid  in  his  own  way,  the  parricidious 
animal,  and  punishment  of  murtherers  is  upon  him. 
—Sir  T.  Browne. 

Parrot,  s.     [see  extract  from  Wedgwood.] 
Bird  of  the  genus  Psittacus,  so  called. 
Some  will  evermore  peep  through  their  eyes, 
And  laugh  like  parrots  at  a  bag-piper. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i. 1 . 
The  first  class  [of  the  Psittacidse]  is  ...  comprised 
of  the  splendidly  attired  Maccaws. . . .  The  second 
subfamily  ...  is  represented  by  the  short  and  even- 
tailed  species  usually  called '  par  excellence  'parrots. 

. . .  The  third  is the  cockatoo  division ; . . .  the 

fourth  is  named  Loriana,  from  a  group  of  parrots 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  Lories  ; . . .  the 
fifth  is  that  of  the  Broad-tails.— P.  T.  Selby,  in  Na- 
turalist's Library,  Parrots. 

[Parrot,  Parakeet.— French  perroquet  is  derived  by 
Menage  from  Perrot,ihe  dim.  of  Pierre,  Peter,  from 
the  habit  of  giving  men's  names  to  animals  with 
which  we  are  specially  familiar,  as  Magpie  (for 
Margery-pie,  French  M argot),  Jack-daw,  Jack-ass, 
Robin-redbreast.  When  parrot  passed  into  English 
it  was  not  recognised  as  a  proper  name,  and  was 
again  humanised  by  the  addition  of  the  familiar 
Poll :  Poll-parrot.  Probably  Menage  was  wrong  in 
deriving  perroquet  from  Perrot,  though  right  in  the 
general  principle.  Spanish  Perico,  the  short  for 
Peter,  also,  as  well  as  the  dim.  periquito,  signifies  a 
parrot,  and  it  is  from  this  latter  form  that  French 
perroquet  and  English  parakeet  have  been  derived. 
—  Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  English  Etymology.] 

Parrot,  v.  a.    Repeat  as  a  parrot,  i.e.  by  rote, 

without  understanding. 
Parroting,  verbal  abs.  Parrot-like  repetition. 
But  much  even  of  the  poetry  [of  Churchill]  is 
nothing  more  than  an  echo— an  unscrupulous  ap- 
propriation and  parroting— of  the  phrases  of  pre- 
ceding writers,  often  of  such  as  had  become  uni- 
versally current  and  familiar.    What  best  suited 
Churchill  was,  for  the  most  part,  whatever  came 
readiest  to  hand.— Craik,  History  of  English  Lite- 
rature, vol.  ii.  p.  288. 

Parry,  v.  n.  [Fr.  parer.]  Ward  off;  put  by 
thrusts  in  fencing. 

A  man  of  courage,  who  cannot  fence,  and  will  put 
all  upon  one  thrust,  and  not  stand  parrying,  has 
the  odds  against  a  moderate  fencer.— Locke. 

I  could,  thou  seest,  in  quaint  dispute, 
By  dint  of  logick  strike  thee  mute; 
With  learned  skill,  now  push,  now  parry, 
From  Darii  to  Bocardo  vary.     Prior,  Alma,  iii.  380 
Parry,  v.  a.     Turn  aside. 

It  enables  him  to  put  by  and  parry  some  subjects 
of  conversation,  which  might  possibly  lay  him  under 
difficulties  both  what  to  say  and  how  to  look.— Lord 
Chesterfield. 

Vice  parries  wide 
The  undreaded  volley  with  a  sword  of  straw. 

Cmoper,  Task. 

Parse,  v.  a.  [see  A  per  se.]  Resolve  a 
sentence  into  the  elements  or  parts  of 

speech. 

Let  him  construe  the  letter  into  English,  and 
parse  it  over  perfectly. — Ascham,  Schoolmaster. 

Let  scholars  reduce  the  words  to  their  original,  to 
the  first  case  of  nouns,  or  first  tense  of  verbs,  and 
give  an  account  of  their  formations  and  changes, 
their  syntax  and  dependencies,  which  is  called  pars 
ing_ — Watts,  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 
Parsimonious,  adj.  Frugal;  sparing. 

A  prodigal  king  is  nearer  a  tyrant  than  a  parsi- 
monious ;  for  store  at  home  draweth  not  his  con- 
templations abroad,  but  want  supplieth  itself  of 
what  is  next. — Bacon. 

Extraordinary  funds  for  one  campaign  may  spare 
us  the  expence  of  many  years,  whereas  a  long  parsi- 
monious war  will  drain  us  of  more  men  and  money. 
— Addison. 

Parsimonious  age  and  rigid  wisdom.  Rowe. 

Parsimoniously,  adv.  In  a  parsimonious 
manner  ;  covetously :  frugally ;  sparingly. 

Our  ancestors  acted  parsimoniously,  because  they 
only  sppnt  their  own  treasure  for  tiie  good  of  their 
posterity ;  whereas  we  squandered  away  the  trea- 
sures of  our  posterity.— Swift. 
442 
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Parsimoniousness.  s.  Attribute  suggested 
by  Parsimonious  ;  disposition  to  spare 
and  save. 

To  view  the  Moors  in  their  private  roofs,  1  find 
them  without  parsimoniousness,  and  placing  no 
character  of  good  housekeeping  in  abundance  of 
viands.— i.  Addison,  Description  of  Western  Bar- 
bary,  p.  130. 

Parsimony,  s.  [Lat.  parsimonia ;  parco  = 
I  spare.]  Frugality;  covetousness ;  nig- 
gardliness; saving  temper. 

The  ways  to  enrich  are  many :  parsimony  is  one 
of  the  be'st,  and  yet  is  not  innocent ;  for  it  with- 
holdeth  men  from  works  of  liberality.— Bacon. 

Although  a  tenpeiiny  bottle  of  Marsala  and  an 
awful  parsimony  presided  generally  at  the  table,  yet 
the  poor  fellow  was  obliged  to  assume  the  most  frank 
and  jovial  air  of  cordiality.— TMckeray,  Book  of 
Snobs,  ch.xxx. 

Parsley,  s.  [Lat.  petroselinum ;  from  Gr. 
irirpa  =  rock  +  ffeXtvov  =  parsley.]  Herb  so 
called  of  the  genus  Selinum  ;  Muchgood 
is  given  as  a  synonym  in  the  old  herbals, 
but  with  doubtful  propriety. 

A  wench  married  in  the  afternoon,  as  she  went  to 
the  garden  for  parsley  to  stuff  a  rabbit.— Shake- 
spear, Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  4. 
Green  beds  of  parsley  near  the  river  grow. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Oeorgics,  iv.  181. 

Used  adjectivally. 

Sempronia  dug  Titus  out  of  the  parsley  bed,  as 
they  use  to  tell  children,  and  thereby  became  his 
mother. — Locke. 

Parsnep.  s.  [abbreviated  or  divided  form  of 
Lat.  pastinaca  =  carrot  +  nep  =  turnip.]  Ve- 
getable so  called. 

November  is  drawn  in  a  garment  of  changeable 
green,  and  bunches  of  parsneps  and  turneps  in  his 
right  hand. — Peacham,  On  Drawing. 

Parson,  s.  [Lat.  persona  =  mask,  character, 
person.] 

1.  Rector  or  incumbent  of  a  parish ;  one  who 
has  a  parochial  charge  or  cure  of  souls. 

Abbot  was  preferred  by  king  James  to  the  bishop- 
rick  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  before  he  had  been 
parson,  vicar,  or  curate  of  any  parish  church.— Lord 
Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

The  parson  put  on  the  shovel-hat,  which— con- 
joined with  other  details  in  his  dress  peculiarly 
clerical,  and  already,  even  then,  beginning  to  be  out 
of  fashion  with  churchmen— had  served  to  fix  upon 
him,  emphatically,  the  dignified  but  antiquated  style 
and  cognomen  of  'Parson,'  and  took  his  way  towards 
the  Home  Farm,  at  which  he  expected  to  find  the 
Squire.— Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  x.  ch.xxiv. 

2.  Clergyman. 

Sometimes  comes  she  with  a  tithe  pig's  tail, 
Tickling  the  parson  as  he  lies  asleep ; 
Then  dreams  he  of  another  benefice. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  4. 
Parsonage,  s. 

1.  Benefice  of  a  parish. 

I  have  given  him  the  parsonage  of  the  parish.— 
Addison. 

2.  House  appropriated  to  the  residence  of  the 
incumbent. 

Dined  by  two  o'clock  at  the  Queen's  Head,  and 
then  straggled  out  alone  to  the  parsonage.— Gray, 
Letters. 
Part.  s.     [Lat.  pars,  partis.'] 

1.  Something  less  than  the  whole;  portion  ; 
quantity  taken  from  a  larger  quantity. 

Moses  brought  forth  the  people  out  of  the  camp 
to  meet  with  God;  and  they  stood  at  the  nether 
part  of  the  mount.— Exodus,  xix.  17. 

Helen's  cheeks,  but  not  her  heart, 
Atalanta's  better  part. 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  iii.  2. 

This  law  wanted  not  parts  of  prudent  and  deep 
foresight ;  for  it  took  away  occasion  to  pry  into  the 
king's  title.— Bacon. 

The  citizens  were  for  the  most  part  slain  or  taken. 
—Knolles,  History  oftJie  Turks. 

Henry  had  divided 
The  person  of  himself  into  four  parts.  Daniel. 

Besides  his  abilities  as  a  soldier,  which  were  emi- 
nent, he  had  very  great  parts  of  breeding,  being  a 
verv  great  scholar  in  the  political  parts  of  learning. 
—Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

When  your  judgement  shall  grow  stronger,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  examine,  part  by  part,,  those  works 
which  have  given  reputation  to  the  masters. — Dry- 
den. 

Of  heavenly  part,  and  part  of  earthly  blood ; 
A  mortal  woman  mixing  with  a  god.  Id. 

Our  ideas  of  extension  and  number,  do  they  not 
contain  a  secret  relation  of  the  parts  'I— Locke. 

2.  Member. 

He  fully  possessed  the  revelation  he  had  received 


PART 

from  God ;  all  the  parts  were  formed,  in  his  mind, 
into  one  harmonious  body. — Locke. 

3.  Particular  ;  distinct  species. 

Eusebius  brings  them  up  to  all  kinds  of  labour 
that  are  proper  for  women,  as  sewing,  knitting, 
spinning,  and  all  other  parts  of  housewifery. — Law. 

4.  Ingredient  in  a  mingled  mass. 

Many  irregular  and  degenerate  parts,  by  the  de- 
fective' ceconomy  of  nature,  continue  complicated 
with  the  blood.— Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

5.  That  which,  in  division,  falls  to  each. 

Go  not  without  thy  wife,  but  let  me  bear 
My  part  of  danger  with  an  equal  share. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Ceyx  and 

Alcyone. 

Had  I  been  \von,  I  had  deserved  your  blame  ; 
But  sure  my  part  was  nothing  but  the,  shame. 

Id.,  Helen  to  Paris. 

6.  Proportional  quantity. 

It  was  so  strong',  that  never  any  fill'd 
A  cup,  where  that  was  but  by  drops  instill'd, 
And  drunk  it  off;  but  'twas  before  allaid 
"With  twenty  parts  in  water.  Chapman. 

1.  Share;  concern. 

Forasmuch  then  as  the  children  are  partakers  of 
flesh  and  blood,  he  also  himself  likewise  took  part 
of  the  same.— Hebrews,  ii.  14. 

There  happened  to  be  a  man  of  Belial,  whose 
name  was  Sheba,  the  son  of  Bichri,  a  Benjamite; 
and  he  blew  a  trumpet,  and  said,  We  have  no  part 
in  David,  neither  have  we  inheritance  in  the  son  of 
Jesse ;  every  man  to  his  tents,  O  Israel.— 2  Samuel, 
xx.  1. 

The  ungodly  made  a  covenant  with  death,  because 
they  are  worthy  to  take  part  with  it.  —  Wisdom 
of  Solomon,  i.  16. 

Agamemnon  provokes  Apollo,  whom  he  was  will- 
ing  to  appease  afterwards  at  the  cost  of  Achilles, 
who  had  no  part  in  his  fault.— Pope. 

8.  Side ;  party :  interest ;  fact :  (to  take^arf 
is  to  act  in  favour  of  another.) 

Michael  Cassio, 

"When  I  have  spoken  of  you  dispraisingly, 
Hath  ta'en  your  part.       Shakespear,  Othello,  iii.  3. 

And  that  he  might  on  many  props  repose, 
He  strengths  his  own,  and  who  his  part  did  take. 

Daniel. 
Let  not  thy  divine  heart 

Forethink  me  any  ill ; 
Destiny  may  take  thy  part, 

And  may  thy  fears  fulfil.  Donne. 

Some  other  power 

As  great  might  have  aspired,  and  me,  though  mean. 
Drawn  to  his  part.       Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  01. 

Call  up  their  eyes,  and  fix  them  on  your  example; 
that  so  natural  ambition  might  take  part  with 
reason  and  their  interest  to  encourage  imitation. — 
Glanville. 

A  brand  preserved  to  warm  some  prince's  heart, 
And  make  whole  kingdoms  take  her  brother's  part. 

Waller. 

The  arm  thus  waits  upon  the  heart, 
So  quick  to  take  the  bully's  part : 
That  one,  though  warm,  decides  more  slow, 
Than  t'other  executes  the  blow. 

Prior,  Alma,  ii.  156. 

9.  Something  relating  or  belonging. 

For  Zelmane's  part,  she  would  have  been  glad 
of  the  fall,  which  made  her  bear  the  sweet  burden 
of  Philoclea,  but  that  she  feared  she  might  receive 
some  hurt.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

For  your  part,  it  not  appears  to  me, 
That  you  should  have  an  inch  of  any  ground 
To  build  a  grief  upon. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  1. 

For  my  part,  1  have  no  servile  end  in  my  labour, 
which  may  restrain  or  embase  the  freedom  of  my 
judgement. — Sir  H.  Wotton. 

For  my  part,  I  think  there  is  nothing  so  secret 
that  shall  not  be  brought  to  light,  within  the  world. 
— Burnet. 

10.  Particular  office  or  character. 

The  pneumatical  part,  which  is  in  all  tangible 
bodies,  and  hath  some  affinity  with  the  air,  per- 
formeth  the  parts  of  the  air ;  as,  when  you  knock 
upon  an  empty  barrel,  the  sound  is,  in  part,  created 
by  the  air  on  the  outside,  and,  in  part,  by  the  air  in 
the  inside.  —  Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental 
History. 

Store  of  plants,  the  effects  of  nature ;  and  \yhere 
the  people  did  their  part,  such  increase  of  maize.— 
Heylin. 

Accuse  not  nature ;  she  hath  done  her  part ; 
Do  thou  but  thine.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  561. 

11.  Character  appropriated  in  a  play. 

That  part 
Was  aptly  fitted,  and  naturally  perform'd. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  induction,  sc.l. 

Have  you  the  lion's  part  written  f  give  it  me,  for  I 
am  slow  of  study.— Id.,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream, 
i.  2. 

God  is  the  master  of  the  scenes :  we  must  not 
chuse  which  part  we  shall  act ;  it  concerns  us  only 
to  be  careful  that  we  do  it  well.— Jeremy  Taylor, 
Rules  and  Exercises  of  Holy  Living. 

12.  Business ;  duty. 
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Let  them  be  so  furnished  and  instructed  for  the 
military  part,  as  they  may  defend  themselves.  — 
Bacon. 

13.  Action  ;  conduct. 

Find  him,  my  lord, 

And  chide  him  hither  straight:  this  part  of  his 
Conjoins  with  my  disease. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  4. 

14.  Relation  reciprocal. 

Inquire  not  whether  the  sacraments  confer  grace 
by  tlieir  own  excellency,  because  they,  who  affirm 
they  do,  require  so  much  duty  on  our  parts,  as  they 
also  do,  who  attribute  the  effect  to  our  moral  dis- 
position. —  Jeremy  Taylor. 

The  Scripture  tells  us  the  terms  of  this  covenant 
of  God's  part  and  ours;  namely,  that  he  will  be 
our  God,  and  we  shall  be  his  people.  —  Archbishop 


It  might  be  deem'd,  on  our  historian's  part, 
Or  too  much  negligence,  or  want  of  art, 
If  he  forgot  the  vast  magnificence 
Of  royal  Theseus. 

Uryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  ii.  436. 
In  the  plural. 

a.  Qualities  ;  powers  ;  faculties  or  accom- 
plishments. 

Who  is  courteous,  noble,  liberal,  but  he  that  hath 
the  example  before  his  eyes  of  Amphialus;  where 
are  all  heroical  parts  but  in  Amphialus  f—  Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

Such  licentious  parts  tend,  for  the  most  part,  to 
the  hurt  of  the  English,  or  maiutenauce  of  their 
own  lewd  liberty.  —  Id. 

1  conjure  thee,  by  all  the  parts  of  man, 
Which  honour  does  acknowledge. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

Solomon  was  a  prince  adorned  with  such  parts 
of  mind,  and  exalted  by  such  a  concurrence  of  all 
prosperous  events  to  make  him  magnilicent.  — 
South,  Sermons. 

Any  employment  of  our  talents,  whether  of  our 
parts,  our  time,  or  money,  that  is  not  strictly  ac- 
cording to  the  will  of  God,  that  is  not  for  such  ends 
as  are  suitable  to  his  glory,  are  as  great  absurdities 
and  failings.—  Law. 

Some  of  them  were  indeed,  to  do  them  justice, 
men  of  parts.  —  Macaulay,  Critical  and  Historical 
Essays,  The  Earl  of  Chatham. 

1).  Quarters  ;  regions  ;  districts. 

Although  no  man  was,  in  our  parts,  spoken  of, 
but  he,  for  his  manhood  ;  yet,  as  though  therein  he 
excelled  himself,  he  was  called  the  courteous  Am- 
phialus. —  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

When  he  had  gone  over  those  parts,  and  had 
given  them  much  exhortation,  he  came  into  Greece. 
Acts,  xx.  2. 

All  parts  resound  with  tumults,  plaint,  and  fears, 
And  grisly  death,  in  sundry  shapes,  appears. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  ii.  498. 

For  the  most  part.  Commonly  ;  oftener  than 
otherwise. 

Of  a  plain  and  honest  nature,  for  the  most  part, 
they  were  found  to  be.—Heylin. 

In  good  part  ;    in  ill  part.     Well  done  ;  ill 
done. 

God  accepteth  it  in  good  part,  at  the  hands  of 
faithful  men.—  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Part.  adv.     Partly  ;  in  some  measure. 
For  the  fair  kindness  you  have  shew'd  me, 
And  part  being  prompted  by  your  present  trouble, 
I'll  lend  you  something. 

Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 
Part.  v.  a. 

1.  Divide;  share;  distribute. 

All  that  believed  were  together,  and  had  all  things 
common  ;  and  sold  their  possessions  and  goods,  and 
parted  them  to  all  men  as  every  man  had  need.  — 
Acts,  ii.  45. 

Jove  himself  no  less  content  would  be 
lopart  his  throne,  and  share  his  heav'n  with  thee. 

Pope. 

2.  Separate  ;  disunite. 

Where  thou  diest  will  I  die,  and  there  will  I  be 
buried  ;  the  Lord  do  so  to  me  and  more  also,  if  ought 
but  death  part  thee-and  me.—  Muth,  i.  17. 

All  the  world, 

As  'twere  the  business  of  mankind  to  part  us, 
Is  arm'd  against  my  love.  Dryden,  All  for  Love,  ii.  1, 

3.  Break  into  pieces. 

Part  it  in  pieces,  and  pour  oil  thereon.—  Levi- 
ticus, ii.  6. 

4.  Keep  asunder. 

In  the  narrow  seas  that  part 
The  French  and  English,  there  miscarried 
A  vessel  of  our  country. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  8. 

5.  Separate  combatants. 

Who  said 

King  John  did  fly,  an  hour  or  two  before 
The  stumbling  night  did  part  our  weary  powers  ? 

Shakespear,  King  John,  v.  4. 
Jove  did  both  hosts  survey, 
And,  when  he  pleased  to  thunder,  part  the  fray. 

Waller. 
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6.  Secern. 

The  liver  minds  his  own  affair ; 
Kindly  supplies  our  public  uses, 
And  parts  and  strains  the  vital  juices. 

Prior,  Alma,  i.  438. 
Part.  v.  n. 

1.  Be  separated. 

Powerful  hands  will  not  part 
Easily  from  possession  won  with  arms. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iii.  155. 
'Twas  for  him  much  easier  to  subdue 
Those  foes  he  fought  with,  than  to  part  from  you. 

Dryden. 

2.  Quit  each  other. 

He  wrung  Bassanio's  hand,  and  so  they  parted. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  8. 

This  was  the  design  of  a  people,  that  were  at  li- 
berty to  part  asunder,  but  desired  to  keep  in  one 
body. — Locke. 

What !  part,  for  ever  part  7  unkind  Ismena; 
Oh !  can  you  think,  that  death  is  half  so  dreadful, 
As  it  would  be  to  live  without  thee  ?  Smith. 

If  it  pleases  God  to  restore  me  to  my  health,  I 
shall  make  a  third  journey ;  if  not,  we  must  part,  as 
all  human  creatures  have  parted. — Swift. 

3.  Take  farewell. 

Nuptial  bower !  by  me  adorn'd,  from  thee 
How  shall  I  part,  and  whither  wander? 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  281. 

Upon  his  removal,  they  parted  from  him  with 
tears  in  their  eyes.— Swift. 

4.  Have  share. 

As  his  part  is  that  goeth  down  to  the  battle,  so 
shall  his  part  be  that  tarrieth  by  the  stuff;  they 
shall  part  alike. — 1  Samuel,  xxx.  24. 

Part  with.  Quit ;  resign ;  lose  ;  be  sepa- 
rated from. 

For  her  sake,  I  do  rear  up  her  boy ; 
And  for  her  sake,  1  will  not  part  with  him. 

SJiakespear,  Midsummer-Nights  Dream,  ii.  2. 

An  affectionate  wife,  when  in  fear  of  parting  with 
her  beloved  husband,  heartily  desired  of  God  his  life 
or  society,  upon  any  conditions  that  were  not  sinful. 
— Jeremy  Taylor. 

Celia,  for  thy  sake,  I  part 
With  all  that  grew  so  near  my  heart : 
And  that  I  may  successful  prove, 
Transform  myself  to  what  you  love.  Waller. 

Thou  marble  hew'st,  ere  long  to  part  with  breath, 
And  houses  rear'st,  unmindful  of  thy  death. 

Sandys. 

Lixiviate  salts,  though,  by  piercing  the  bodies  of 
vegetables,  they  dispose  them  to  part  readily  with 
their  tincture,  yet  some  tinctures  they  do  not  only 
draw  out,  but  likewise  alter.— Boyle. 

The  ideas  of  hunger  and  warmth  are  some  of  the 
first  that  children  have,  and  which  they  scarce  ever 
part  with. — Locke. 

What  a  despicable  figure  must  mock-patriots 
make,  who  venture  to  be  hanged  for  the  ruin  of 
those  civil  rights,  which  their  ancestors,  rather  than 
part  with,  chose  to  be  cut  to  pieces  in  the  field  of 
battle !— Addison,  Freeholder. 

The  good  things  of  this  world  so  delight  in,  as  re- 
member, that  we  are  to  part  with  them,  to  exchange 
them  for  more  durable  enjoyments.— Bishop  After- 
bury. 

As  for  riches  and  power,  our  Saviour  plainly  de- 
termines, that  the  best  way  to  make  them  blessings 
is  to  part  with  them. — Swift,  Miscellanies. 

Part.  v.  n.  [from  Fr.  partir.]  Go  away  ; 
set  out ;  depart. 

So  parted  they ;  the  angel  up  to  heaven 
From  the  thick  shade,  and  Adam  to  his  bower. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  652. 
Not  thus  I  promised  when  thy  father  lent 
Thy  needless  succour  with  a  sad  consent ; 
Embraced  me,  parting  for  th'  Etrurian  land. 
And  sent  me  to  possess  a  large  command. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  xi.  65. 

Partable.  adj.  Divisible ;  capable  of  being 
parted.  Rare. 

His  hot  love  was  partdble  among  three  other  of 
his  mistresses. — Camden,  Remains. 
Partage.  s.    [Fr.]    Division  ;  act  of  sharing 
or  parting. 

Men  have  agreed  to  a  disproportionate  and  un- 
equal possession  of  the  earth,  having  found  out  a 
way  how  a  man  may  fairly  possess  more  land  than 
he  himself  can  use  the  product  of,  by  receiving,  in 
exchange,  for  the  overplus,  gold  and  silver:  this 
partage  of  things,  in  an  equality  of  private  posses- 
sions, men  have  made  practicable  out  of  the  bounds 
of  society,  without  compact,  only  by  putting  a  value 
on  gold  and  silver,  and  tacitly  agreeing  in  the  use  of 
money.— Locke. 

Partake,  v.  n.  fret,  partook  :  part.  pass,  par- 
taken. 

1.  Have  share  of  anything  ;  take  share  with  : 
(commonly  used  with  of  before  the  thing 
shared  ;  Locke  uses  it  with  in). 

Partake  and  use  my  kingdom  as  your  own, 
All  shall  be  yours  while  I  command  the  crown. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  dfneid,  vii.  859. 
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Truth  and  falsehood  have  no  other  trial,  but 
reason  and  proof  which  they  made  use  of  to  make 
themselves  knowing,  and  so  must  others  too,  that 
will  partake  in  their  knowledge.— Locke. 

2.  Participate;  have  something  of  the  pro- 
perty, nature,  claim,  or  right. 

The  attorney  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  partakes 
partly  o/a  judge,  and  partly  of&n  attorney-general 
— Bacon. 

3.  Be  admitted  to  ;  not  be  excluded. 

You  may  partake  o/any  thing  we  say  ; 
We  speak  no  treason. 

SJiakespear,  Richard  LII.  i.  1. 
Partake,  v.  a. 

1.  Share  ;  have  part  in. 

By  and  by,  thy  bosom  shall  partake 
The  secrets  of  my  heart. 

Shakespear,  Julius  C<Bsar,  ii.  1. 

At  season  fit, 
Let  her  with  thee  partake  what  thou  hast  heard. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  597. 
My  royal  father  lives, 
Let  every  one  partake  the  general  joy. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  v.  3. 

2.  Admit  to  part ;   extend  participation  to. 
Obsolete. 

My  friend,  hight  Philemon,  I  did  partake 
Of  all  my  love,  and  all  my  privity, 
Who  greatly  joyous  seemed  for  my  sake.      Spenser. 
Your  exultation  partake  to  every  one. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  v.  8. 
Partaker,  s.     One  who  partakes. 

1.  Partner  in   possessions ;  sharer  of   any- 
thing ;  associate  with  :  (commonly  with  of 
before  the  thing  partaken). 

They  whom  earnest  lets  hinder  from  being^par- 
takers  of  the  whole,  have  yet,  through  length  of 
divine  service,  opportunity  for  access  unto  some 
reasonable  part  thereof. — llooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

His  bitterest  enemies  were  partakers  of  his  kind- 
ness, and  he  still  continued  to  entreat  them  to  ac- 
cept of  life  from  him,  and  with  tears  bewailed  their 
infidelity. — Calamy. 

2.  Sometimes  with  in  before  the  thing  par- 
taken :  (perhaps  of  is  best  before  a  thing, 
and  in  before  an  action). 

Wish  me  partaker  in  thy  happiness, 
When  thou  dost  meet  good  hap. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  1. 

If  we  had  been  in  the  days  of  our  fathers,  we 
would  not  have  been  partakers  with  them  in  the 
blood  of  the  prophets. — Matthew,  xxiii.  30. 

3.  [  ?  Part-taker.     If  so,  a  separate  word.] 
Accomplice ;  associate. 

When  thou  sawest  a  thief,  then  thou  consentedst 
with  him,  and  hast  been  partaker  with  adulterers. 
—Psalms,  1. 18. 

He  took  upon  him  the  person  of  the  duke  of  York, 
and  drew  with  him  complices  and  partakers. — 
Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

Partaking,  verbal  abs.  Combination;  union 
in  some  bad  design. 

As  it  prevents  factions  and  partakings,  so  it  keeps 
the  rule  and  administration  of  the  laws  uniform. — 
Sir  M.  Hale. 

Parted,  adj.  Possessing  accomplishments. 
Rare. 

A  man  well  "parted,  a  sufficient  scholar,  and 
travelled.— -B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Hu- 
mour. 

Barter,  s.  One  who,  that  which,  parts  or 
separates. 

The  parter  of  the  fray  was  night,  which,  with  her 
black  arms,  pulled  their  malicious  sights  one  from 
the  other.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Parterre.  s.  [Fr.]  Level  division  of  ground 
furnished  with  evergreens  and  flowers. 

There  are  as  many  kinds  of  gardening  as  of  poetry ; 
your  makers  of  parterres  and  flower  gardens  are 
epigrammatists  and  sonneteers. — Spectator. 

The  vast  parterres  a  thousand  hands  shall  make  ; 
Lo !  Cobham  comes,  and  floats  them  with  a  lake. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iv.  73. 

Parthenogenesis,  s.  [Gr.  vdpVivoi;  =  virgin 
+  yivinit;  =  generation.]  In  Biology.  Re- 
production without  immediately  antecedent 
impregnation.  '  On  Parthenogenesis '  is  the 
title  of  a  work  of  Owen's  on  the  subject. 

Partial,   adj. 

1.  Inclined  antecedently  to  favour  one  party 
in  a  cause,  or  one  side  of  the  question,  more 
than  the  other. 

Therefore  have  I  also  made  you  contemptible  and 
base  before  all  the  people,  according  as  ye  have  not 
kept  my  ways,  but  have  been  partial  in  the  law. — 
—Malachi,  ii.  9. 
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Self-love  will  make  men  partial  to  themselves  and 
friends,  and  ill  nature,  passion,  and  revenge  will 
carry  them  too  far  in  punishing  others ;  and  hence, 
God  hath  appointed  governments  to  restrain  the 
partiality  and  violence  of  men. — Locke. 

2.  Inclined  to  favour  without  reason  :  (with 
to  before  the  party  favoured). 

Thus  kings  heretofore  who  shewed  themselves 
partial  to  a  party,  had  the  service  only  of  the  worst 
part  of  their  people. — Sir  W.  Davenant. 

In  these,  one  may  be  sincerer  to  a  reasonable 
friend  than  to  a  fond  and  partial  parent.— Pope. 

Authors  are  partial  to  their  wit,  'tis  true, 
But  are  not  criticks  to  theiriudgement  too  ? 

Id.,  Essay  on  Criticism,  i.  17. 

8.  Affecting  only  one  part;  subsisting  only 
in  a  part;  not  general;  not  universal;  not 
total. 

If  we  compare  these  partial  dissolutions  of  the 
earth  with  an  universal  dissolution,  we  may  as  easily 
conceive  an  universal  deluge  from  an  universal  dis- 
solution, as  a  partial  deluge  from  a  partial.— T. 
Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

That  which  weakens  religion,  will  at  length  de- 
stroy it ;  for  the  weakening  of  a  thing  is  only  a  par- 
tial destruction  of  it. — South,  Sermons 

All  nature  is  but  art  unknown  to  thee ; 
All  chance,  direction  which  thou  canst  not  see ; 
All  discord,  harmony  not  understood ; 
All  partial  evil,  universal  good. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  289. 

Partiaiist.  s.  One  who  is  partial. 

I  say,  as  the  apostle  said,  unto  such  partialists, 
You  will  forgive  me  this  wrong. — Bishop  Morton, 
Discharge  of  tlte  Five  Imputations  against  the 
Bishop  ofDuresme,  p.  240 :  1638. 

Partiality,  s.  Unequal  state  of  the  judge- 
ment ;  favour  of  one  above  the  other, 
without  just  reason. 

Then  would  the  Irish  party  cry  out  partiality, 
and  complain  he  is  not  used  as  a  subject,  he  is  not 
suffered  to  have  the  free  benefit  of  the  law.— Spenser, 
View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Partiality  is  properly  the  understanding's  judging 
according  to  the  inclination  of  the  will  and  affec- 
tions, and  not  according  to  the  exact  truth  of  things, 
or  the  merits  of  the  cause. — South,  Sermons. 

As  there  is  a  partiality  to  opinions,  which  is  apt 
to  mislead  the  understanding;  so  there  is  also  a 
partiaUtit  to  studies,  which  is  prejudicial  to  know- 
ledge.— Locke. 

Partialize.  v.  a.     Make  partial. 

Such  neighbour-nearness  to  our  sacred  blood 
Should  nothing  privilege  him,  nor  partialize 
Th'  unstooping  firmness  of  my  upright  soul. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  \.  1 . 
No  man,  drenched  in  hate,  can  promise  to  himself 
the  candidness  of  an  upright  judge ;  his  hate  will 
partialize  his  opinion.— Felltham,  Resolves,  ii.  62. 

Partially,  adv.     In  a  partial  manner. 

1.  With  unjust  favour  or  dislike. 

Impartially  affined,  or  leagued  in  office, 
Thou  dost  deliver  more  or  less  than  truth, 
Thou  art  no  soldier.  Shakespear,  Othello,  ii.  3. 

2.  In  part ;  not  totally. 

That  stole  into  a  total  verity,  which  was  but  par- 
tially true  in  its  covert  sense.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vul- 
gar Errours. 

The  message  he  brought,  opened  a  clear  prospect 
of  eternal  salvation,  which  had  been  but  ooscurely 
and  partially  figured  in  the  shadows  of  the  law. — 
Rogers. 

Partible,  adj.  Capable  of  being  parted; 
divisible;  separable. 

Make  the  moulds  partible,  glued  or  cemented  to- 
gether, that  you  may  open  them,  when  you  take  out 
the  fruit. — Bacon. 

The  same  body,  in  one  circumstance,  is  more 
weighty,  and,  in  another,  is  more  partible. — Sir  K. 
Digby,  Operations  and  Nature  of  Man's  Soul. 

Participabie.  adj.  That  may  be  shared  or 
partaken. 

Plato,  by  his  ideas,  means  only  the  divine  essence 
with  this  connotation,  as  it  is  variously  imitable  or 
participable  by  created  beings.  —  Norris,  Miscel- 
lanies. 

Participant,  adj.  Sharing ;  having  share  or 
part :  (with  of). 

During  the  parliament,  he  published  his  pro- 
clamation, offering  pardon  to  all  such  as  had  taken 
arms,  or  been  participant  of  any  attempts  against 
him  ;  so  as  they  submitted  themselves.— liacon. 

The  prince  saw  he  should  confer  with  one  par- 
ticipant of  more  than  monkish  speculations. — Sir 
H.  Wotton. 

If  any  part  of  my  body  be  so  mortified,  as  it  be- 
comes like  a  rotten  branch  of  a  tree,  it  putrefies, 
and  is  not  participant  of  influence  derived  from  my 
soul,  because  it  is  now  no  longer  in  it  to  quicken  it. 
-Hale. 

Participant,  s.     Partaker. 
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His  eye  was  forward,  how  he  might  make  his 
people  participants  with  him  in  the  blessing  of  bap- 
tism. —  IVaterhouse,  Apology  for  Learning,  p.  48 : 
1653. 

Relations,  both  in  print  and  manuscript,  composed 
by  their  own  members,  the  participants  in  their 
most  sacred  and  mysterious  rites.  —  Warburton, 
Doctrine  of  Grace,  p.  153. 

Participate,  r.  n. 

1.  Partake;  have  share. 

Th'  other  instruments 

Did  see,  and  hear,  devise,  instruct,  walk,  feel ; 
And  mutually  participate. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  i.  1. 
With  of. 

An  aged  citizen  brought  forth  all  his  provisions, 
and  said,  that  as  he  did  communicate  unto  them  his 
store,  so  would  he  participate  of  their  wants.— (Sir 
J.  Hayward. 

With  in. 

His  delivery,  and  thy  joy  thereon, 
In  both  which  we,  as  next,  participate. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  1506. 

2.  Have  part  of  more  things  than  one. 

Few  creatures  par ticipate  o/the  nature  of  plants 
and  metals  both. — Bacon. 

God,  when  heaven  and  earth  he  did  create, 
Form'd  man,  who  should  of  both  participate. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Progress  of  Learning. 

Those  bodies,  which  are  under  a  light,  which  is 
extended  and  distributed  equally  through  all,  should 
participate  q/each  other's  colours. — Dry  den,  Trans- 
lation of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

3.  Have  part  of   something  common  with 
another. 

The  species  of  audibles  seem  to  participate  more 
with  local  motien,  like  percussions  made  upon  the 
air. — Bacon. 

Participate,  v.  a.  Partake ;  receive  part  of; 
share. 

As  Christ's  incarnation  and  passion  can  be  avail- 
able to  no  man's  good  which  is  not  made  partaker 
of  Christ,  neither  can  we  participate  him  without 
his  presence. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

The  French  seldom  atchieved  any  honourable  acts 
without  Scottish  hands,  who  therefore  are  to  parti- 
cipate the  glory  with  them.— Camden,  Remains. 

Fellowship, 

Such  as  I  seek,  fit  to  participate 
All  rational  delight ;  wherein  the  brute 
Cannot  be  human  consort. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  389. 
Participation,  s. 

1.  State  of  sharing  something  in  common. 

Civil  society  doth  more  content  the  nature  of  man, 
than  any  private  kind  of  solitary  living ;  because,  in 
society,  this  good  of  mutual  participation  is  so 
much  larger.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Their  spirits  are  so  married  in  conjunction  with 
the  participation  of  society,  that  they  flock  together 
in  consent,  like  so  many  wild  geese.— Shakespear, 
Henry  IV.  Part  II.v.l. 

A  joint  coronation  of  himself  and  his  queen  might 
give  countenance  of  participation  of  title. — Bacon, 
History  ofttie  Reign  of  King  Henry  VII. 
Beyond  participation  lie 

My  troubles,  and  beyond  relief: 
If  any  chance  to  heave  a  sigh, 

They  pity  me,  and  not  my  grief. 

Wordsworth,  The  Affliction  of  Margaret. 

2.  Act  or  state  of  receiving  or  having  part  of 
something. 

All  things  seek  the  highest,  and  covet  more  or  less 
the  participation  of  God  himself.— Hooker,  Ecclesi- 
astical Polity. 

Those  deities  are  so  by  participation,  and  subor- 
dinate to  the  supreme. — Bishop  Stillingfleet. 

What  an  honour,  that  God  should  admit  us  into 
such  a  blessed  participation  of  himself! — Bishop 
Atterbury. 

Convince  them  that  brutes  have  the  least  partici- 
pation of  thought,  and  they  retract.— Bentley, 

Your  genius  should  mount  above  that  mist,  in 
which  its  participation  and  neighbourhood  with 
earth  long  involved  it.— Pope. 

3.  Distribution ;  division  into  shares. 

It  sufficeth  not,  that  the  country  hath  wherewith 
to  sustain  eVen  more  than  to  live  upon  it,  if  means 
be  wanting  whereby  to  drive  convenient  participa- 
tion of  the  general  store  into  a  great  number  of  well- 
deservers.— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Participial,  adj.    Having  the  nature  of  a 
participle. 

The  participle,  with  an  article  before  it,  and  the 
preposition  of  after  it,  becomes  a  substantive,  ex- 
pressing the  action  itself  which  the  verb  signifies. 
This  rule  arises  from  the  nature  and  idiom  of  our 
language,  and  from  as  plain  a  principle  as  any  on 
which  it  is  founded ;  namely,  that  a  word  which  has 
the  article  before  it,  and  the  possessive  preposition 
of  after  it,  must  be  a  noun ;  and  if  a  noun,  it  ought 
to  follow  the  construction  of  a  noun,  and  not  have 
the  regimen  of  a  verb.  It  is  the  participial  termi- 
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nation  of  this  sort  of  words,  that  is  apt  to  deceive 
us,  and  make  us  treat  them  as  if  they  were  of  an  am- 
phibious species,  partly  nouns,  and  partly  verbs.  . . . 
That  these  participial  words  are  sometimes  real 
nouns,  is  undeniable ;  for  they  have  a  plural  number 
as  such :  as, '  the  outgoings  of  the  morning.'—  Bishop 
Lowlh,  A  short  Introduction  to  English  Grammar. 

Participle,     s.     [Lat.  participium.~] 

1.  Word  partaking  at  once  the  qualities  of  a 
noun  and  verb. 

A  participle  is  a  particular  sort  of  adjective,  formed 
from  a  verb,  and  together  with  its  signification  of  ac- 
tion, passion,  or  some  other  manner  of  existence.  sig- 
nifying  the  time  thereof.— Clarke,  Latin  Grammar. 

2.  Anything    that   participates   of   different 
things.    Rare. 

The  participles  or  confiners  between  plants  and 
living  creatures,  are  such  as  are  fixed,  though  they 
have  a  motion  in  their  parts  :  such  as  oysters  and 
cockles.— Bacon. 

Particle,  s.     [Lat.  particula.'] 

1.  Any  small  portion  of  a  greater  substance. 

From  any  of  the  other  unreasonable  demands,  the 
houses  had  not  given  their  commissioners  authority 
in  the  least  particle  to  recede. — Lord  Clarendon, 
History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion, 

There  is  not  one  grain  in  the  universe,  either  too 
much  or  too  little,  nothing  to  be  added,  nothing  to 
be  spared :  nor  so  much  as  any  oneparticle  of  it,  that 
mankind  may  not  be  either  the  better  or  the  worse 
for,  according  as  'tis  applied. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

With  particles  of  heavenly  fire, 
The  God  of  nature  did  his  soul  inspire.        Dryden, 
Translation  from  Ovid,  Metamorphoses,  b.  i. 

Curious  wits, 

With  rapture,  with  astonishment  reflect, 
On  the  small  size  of  atoms,  which  unite 
To  make  the  smallest  particle  of  light. 

Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

It  is  not  impossible,  but  that  microscopes  may,  at 
length,  be  improved  to  the  discovery  of  the  parti- 
cles of  bodies,  on  which  their  colours  depend.— 
Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 

Blest  with  more  particles  of  heavenly  flame. 

Granville, 

2.  Word  unvaried  by  inflection. 

Till  Arianism  had  made  it  a  matter  of  sharpness 
and  subtilty  of  wit  to  be  a  sound  believing  Christian, 
men  were  not  curious  what  syllables  or  particles  of 
speech  they  used.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Particles  are  the  words,  whereby  the  mind  signi- 
fies what  connection  it  gives  to  the  several  affirma- 
tions and  negations  that  it  unites  in  one  continued 
reasoning  or  narration.— Locke. 

In  the  Hebrew  tongue,  there  is  a  particle,  consist- 
ing but  of  one  single  letter,  of  which  there  are  reck- 
oned up  above  fifty  several  significations.— Id. 

The  Latin  varies  the  signification  of  verbs  and 
nouns,  not  as  the  modern  languages,  by  particles 
prefixed,  but  by  changing  the  lost  syllables.— Id., 
Thoughts  on  Education. 
Particular,  adj. 

1.  Relating  to  single  persons  ;  not  general. 

He,  as  well  with  general  orations,  as  particular 
dealing  with  men  of  most  credit,  made  them  see  how 
necessary  it  was. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

As  well  for  particular  application  to  special  occa- 
sions, as  also  in  other  manifold  respects,  infinite 
treasures  of  wisdom  are  abundantly  to  be  found  in 
the  Holy  Scripture.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

2.  Individual ;  one  distinct  from  others. 

Wheresoever  one  plant  draweth  such  ^particular 
juice  out  of  the  earth,  as  it  qualifieth  the  earth,  so 
as  that  juice,  which  remaineth,  is  fit  for  the  other 
plant ;  there  the  neighbourhood  doth  good.— Bacon. 

This  is  true  of  actions  considered  in  their  general 
nature  or  kind,  but  not  considered  in  their  parti' 
cular  individual  instances.— South,  Sermons. 

Artists,  who  propose  only  the  imitation  of  such  a 
particular  person,  without  election  of  ideas,  have 
often  been  reproached  for  that  omission.— Dryden. 

'  Here  he  is  at  last ! '  said  old  Mr.  Wardle.  '  Pick- 
wick,  this  is  Miss  Allen's  brother,  Mr.  Benjamin 
Allen.  Ben  we  call  him,  and  so  may  you  if  you 
like.  This  gentleman  is  his  very  particular  friend, 
Mr. '  '  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer,'  interposed  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Allen ;  whereupon  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  and  Mr. 
Benjamin  Allen  laughed  in  concert.  Mr.  Pickwick 
bowed  to  Bob  Sawyer,  and  Bob  Sawyer  bowed  to 
Mr.  Pickwick  ;  Bob  and  his  very  particular  friend 
then  applied  themselves  most  assiduously  to  the 
eatables  before  them;  and  Mr.  Pickwick  had  an 
opportunity  of  glancing  at  them  both.— Dickens, 
Pickwick  Papers,  ch.  xxx. 

3.  Noting  properties  or  things  peculiar. 

Of  this  prince  there  is  little  particular  memory; 
only  that  he  was  very  studious  and  learned.— Bacon. 

4.  Attentive  to  things  single  and  distinct. 

I  have  been  particular  in  examining  the  reason 
of  children's  inheriting  the  property  of  their  fathers, 
because  it  will  give  us  farther  light  in  the  inherit- 
ance of  power.— Locke. 

It  is  in  pure  compliance  with  this  humour  of 
theirs,  and  ironi  a  backwardness  in  my  nature  to 
disappoint  any  one  soul  living,  that  1  have  been  so 
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very  particular  already.— Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy, 
vol.  i.  ch.  iv. 
5   Single  ;  not  general ;  one  among  many. 

Rather  performing  his  general  commandment, 
which  had  ever  been  to  embrace  virtue,  than  any 
new  particular,  sprung  out  of  passion,  and  con- 
trary to  the  former.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

6.  Odd ;   having  something   that  eminently 
distinguishes  him  from  others :  (commonly 
used  in  a  sense  of  contempt). 

7.  Nice;  fastidious. 

It  was  rather  early  in  the  day  for  a  drinking-bout. 
But  the  canting  crew  were  not  remarkably  parti- 
cular. The  chairs  were  removed,  and  the  jingling 
of  glasses  announced  the  arrival  of  the  prelimi- 
naries of  the  matutine  symposion. — W.  H.  Ains- 
worth,  Rookwood,  b.  iii.  ch.  v. 
Particular,  s. 

1.  Single  instance ;  single  point. 

I  must  reserve  some  particulars,  which  it  is  not 
lawful  for  me  to  reveal. — Bacon. 

Those  notions  are  universal,  and  what  is  uni- 
versal must  needs  proceed  from  some  universal 
constant  principle;  the  same  in  all  particulars, 
which  can  be  nothing  else  but  human  nature. — 
South,  Sermons. 

Having  the  idea  of  an  elephant  or  an  angle  in  my 
mind,  the  first  and  natural  inquiry  is,  whether  such 
a  thing  does  exist,  and  this  knowledge  is  only  of 
particulars. — Locke. 

The  master  could  hardly  sit  on  his  horse  for  laugh- 
ing, all  the  while  he  was  giving  me  the  particulars 
of  this  story.— Addison. 

Vespasian  he  resembled  in  many  particulars. — 
Swift. 

But  it  seems  you  were  a  little  tender  of  coming 
to  particulars.— Letters  ofJunius,  letter  iii. 

But  here,  at  a  most  opportuife  and  happy  time, 
the  General  interposed,  and  called  out  to  Scadder 
from  the  doorway  to  «ive  his  friends  the  particulars 
of  that  little  lot  of  fifty  acres  with  the  house  upon 
it ;  which,  having  belonged  to  the  company  formerly, 
had  lately  lapsed  again  into  their  hands. — Dickens, 
Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xxi. 

2.  Individual ;  private  person. 

It  is  the  greatest  interest  of  particulars  to  ad- 
vance the  good  of  the  community. — Sir  R.  L'Es- 
trange. 

3.  Private  interest. 

Our  wisdom  must  be  such  as  doth  not  propose  to 
itself  TO  ISiov,  our  own  particular,  the  partial  and 
immoderate  desire  whereof  poisoneth  wheresoever 
it  taketh  place ;  but  the  scope  and  mark  which  we 
are  to  aim  at  is  the  publick  and  common  good.— 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

They  apply  their  minds  even  with  hearty  affection 
and  zeal,  at  the  least,  unto  those  branches  of  publick 
prayer,  wherein  then*  own  particular  is  moved.— 
Ibid. 

His  general  loved  him 
In  a  most  dear  particular. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  v.  1. 

We  are  likewise  to  give  thanks  for  temporal 
blessings,  whether  such  as  concern  the  publick,  as 
the  prosperity  of  the  church,  or  nation,  and  all 
remarkable  deliverances  afforded  to  either ;  or  else 
such  as  concern  our  particular.  —  Dr.  H.  More, 
Whole  Duty  of  Man. 

4.  Private  character ;  single  self;  state  of  an 
individual. 

For  his  particular,  I'll  receive  him  gladly ; 
But  not  one  follower.    Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  4. 

5.  Minute  detail  of  things  singly   enume- 
rated. 

The  reader  has  a  particular  of  the  books,  wherein 
this  law  was  written.  —  Ayliffe,   Parergon  Juris 
Canonici. 
In  particular.     Peculiarly;  distinctly. 

Invention  is  called  a  muse,  authors  ascribe  to  each 
of  them,  in  particular,  the  sciences  which  they  have 
invented. — Dryden.  . 

And  if  we  will  take  them,  as  they  were  directed, 
t>»  particular  to  her,  or  in  her,  as  their  representa- 
tive, to  all  other  women,  they  will,  at  most,  concern 
the  female  sex  only,  and  import  no  more  but  that 
subjection  they  should  ordinarily  be  in  to  their 
husbands. — Locke. 

Particularity,  s. 

1.  Distinct  notice  or  enumeration. 

So  did  the  boldness  of  their  affirmation  accom- 
pany the  greatness  of  what  they  did  affirm,  even 
descending  to  particularities,  what  kingdoms  he 
should  overcome.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 
1.  Singleness  ;     individuality  ;     single    act ; 
single  case. 

Knowledge  imprinted  in  the  minds  of  all  men, 
whereby  both  general  principles  for  directing  of 
human  actions  are  comprehended,  and  conclusions 
derived  from  them,  upon  which  conclusions  groweth 
in  particularity,  the  choice  of  good  and  evil.  — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Petty  account ;  private  incident. 
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To  see  the  titles  that  were  most  agreeable  to  such 
an  emperor,  the  flatteries  that  he  lay  most  open  to 
with  the  like  particularities  only  to  be  met  with  or 
medals,  are  certainly  not  a  little  pleasing.— Addison. 

4.  Something  belonging  to  single  persons. 

Let  the  general  trumpet  blow  his  blast, 
Particularities  and  petty  sounds 
To  cease.  Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  v.  2. 

5.  Something  peculiar. 

I  saw  an  old  heathen  altar,  with  this  particu- 
larity, that  it  was  hollowed  like  a  dish  at  one  end ; 
but  not  the  end  on  which  the  sacrifice  was  laid.— 
Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

He  applied  himself  to  the  coquette's  heart ;  there 
occurred  many  particularities  in  this  dissection. — 
Id.,  Spectator. 

Particularize,   v.  a.      Mention  distinctly; 
detail ;  show  minutely. 

The  leanness  that  afflicts  us  is  an  inventory  to 
particularize  their  abundance.— Shakespear,  Corio- 
lanus, i.  1. 

He  not  only  boasts  of  his  parentage  as  an  Israel- 
ite, but  particularizes  his  descent  from  Benjamin. 
— Bishop  Atterbury. 

Particularize,  v.  n.     Be  particular ;  be  at- 
tentive to  things  single  and  distinct. 

In  our  hasty  narrative  of  the  fight  we  have  not 
paused  to  particularize,  neither  have  we  enume- 
rated the  list  of  the  combatants.  Amongst  them, 
however,  were  Jerry  Juniper,  the  knight  of  Malta, 
and  Zoroaster.—  W.  H.  Ainsworth,  Kookwood,  b.  iii. 
ch.  xiv. 

Particularizing:,  verbal  abs.   Act  of  one  who 
particularizes ;  entering  into  particulars. 

The  parson  questions  what  order  is  kept  in  the 
house,  as  about  prayers  morning  and  evening  on 
their  knees,  reading  of  Scripture,  catechizing,  sing- 
ing of  psalms,  at  their  work,  and  on  holydays; 
who  can  read,  who  not:  and  sometimes  he  hears 
the  children  read  himself,  and  blesseth,  encouraging 
also  the  servants  to  learn  to  read,  and  offering  to 
have  them  taught  on  holydays  by  his  servants.  If 
the  parson  were  ashamed  of  particularizing  in  these 
things,  he  were  not  fit  to  be  a  parson.— Herbert, 
Country  Parson,  ch.  xiv. 

Particularly,  adv.     In  a  particular  manner. 

1.  Distinctly;  singly;  not  universally. 

Providence,  that  universally  casts  its  eye  over 
all  the  creation,  is  yet  pleased  more  particularly  to 
fasten  it  upon  some. — South,  Sermons. 

2.  In  an  extraordinary  degree. 

This  exact  propriety  of  Virgil,  I  particularly 
regarded  as  a  great  part  of  his  character.— Dryden. 

Besides  this  tale  there  is  another  of  his  [Chaucer's] 
own  invention,  called  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  with 
which  I  was  so  particularly  pleased,  both  for  the 
invention  and  the  moral,  that  I  cannot  hinder 
myself  from  recommending  it  to  the  reader. — Id., 
Preface  to  the  Tales  and  Fables. 

Particulate.   v.  n.    Make  mention  singly. 
Rare. 

I  may  not  particulate  of  Alexander  Hales,  the 
irrefragable  doctor. — Camden,  Remains. 

Parting1,  s. 

1.  Division. 

The  king  of  Babylon  stood  at  the  parting  of  the 
way,  at  the  head  of  the  two  ways,  to  use  divination. 
—Ezekiel,  xxi.  21. 

2.  Separation ;  leave-taking. 

If  we  do  meet  again,  why  we  shall  smile ; 
If  not,  why  then  this  parting  was  well  made. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Ctesar,  vi.  1. 
Used  adjectivally. 

Ere  I  could 

Give  him  that  parting  kiss,  which  I  had  set 
Betwixt  two  charming  words,  comes  in  my  father. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  i.  4. 

Partisan,  s.     [from  Fr.  pertuisane~\     Kind 
of  pike  or  halberd. 

Let  us 

Find  out  the  prettiest  daisied  plot  we  can, 
And  make  him  with  our  pikes  and  partisans 
A  grave.  Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

Shall  I  strike  at  it  with  my  partisan  7 

Id.,  Hamlet,  i.  1. 

He  held  a  partisan  in  his  hand,  and  had  a  great 
basket-hilt  sword  by  his  side.— Sir  T.  Herbert,  Me- 
moirs of  King  Charles  I.  p.  85. 

Partisan,  s.  [from  Fr.  parti.']    Adherent  to 
a  faction. 

Some  of  these  partisans  concluded  the  govern- 
ment had  hired  men  to  be  bound  and  pinioned. — 
Addison. 

I  would  be  glad  any  partisan  would  help  me  to  a 
tolerable  reason,  that,  because  Clodius  and  Curio 
agree  with  me  in  a  few  singular  notions,  I  must 
blindly  follow  them  in  all.— Swift. 


Partisanship.  S. 

advocacy. 


Condition  of  a  partisan  ; 


PART  IPABXNBB 

Partition,  s. 

1 .  Act  of  dividing ;  state  of  being  divided. 

We  grew  together, 

Like  to  a  double  cherry,  seeming  parted, 
But  yet  an  union  in  partition. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  iii.  2 . 

2.  Division  ;  separation  ;  distinction. 

We  have,  in  this  respect,  our  churches  divided  by 
certain  partition,  although  not  so  many  in  number 
as  theirs.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Can  we  not 

Partition  make  with  spectacles  so  precious 
'Twixt  fair  and  foul  ?       Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  i.  7. 

We  shall  be  winnow'd  with  so  rough  a  wind, 
That  ev'n  our  corn  shall  seem  as  light  as  chaff, 
And  good  from  bad  find  no  partition. 

_,  Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.l. 

Ihe  day,  month,  and  year,  measured  by  them,  are 
used  as  standard  measures,  as  likely  others  arbitra- 
rily deduced  from  them  by  partition  or  collection. 
— Holder,  Discourse  concerning  Time. 

3.  Part  divided  from  the  rest ;  separate  part. 

Lodged  in  a  small  partition ;  and  the  rest 
Ordain'd  for  uses  to  his  Lord  best  known. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  105. 

.  That  by  which  different  parts  are  sepa- 
rated. 

Make  partitions  of  wood  in  a  hogshead,  with 
holes  in  them,  and  mark  the  difference  of  their 
sound  from  that  of  an  hogshead  without  such  par- 
titions.—Bacon. 

Partition  firm  and  sure, 
The  waters  underneath  from  those  above 
Dividing.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  267. 

At  one  end  of  it  is  a  great  partition,  designed  for 
an  opera. — Addison. 
Used  adjectivally. 

It  doth  not  follow  that  God,  without  respect, 
doth  teach  us  to  erect  between  us  and  them  a  par- 
tition wall  of  difference  in  such  things  indifferent  as 
have  been  disputed  of.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Po- 
lity. 

Enclosures  our  factions  have  made  in  the  church, 
become  a  great  partition  wall  to  keep  others  out  of 
it.— Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

.  Part  where  separation  is  made. 

The  mound  was  newly  made,  no  sight  could  pass 
Betwixt  the  nice  partitions  of  the  grass, 
The  well  united  sods  so  closely  lay. 

Dryden,  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  68. 
Partition,  v.  a.     Divide  into  distinct  parts. 
These  sides  are  uniform  without,  though  severally 
partitioned  within.— Bacon. 

The  proper  tunic  of  the  thyroid  is  a  thin  layer  of 
condensed  areolar  tissue,  from  the  inner  surface  of 
which  proceed  septal  or  trabecular  processes,  parti- 
tioning its  substance  into  lobules,  and  ultimately 
into  minute  bags  of  vesicles.— Owen,  Anatomy  of 
Vertebrates,  §  351. 

Partitive.  «.     In  Grammar.    See  Posses- 
sive. 
Partlet.  s.     [  ?  ] 

1.  Ruff  or  band  worn  by  women. 

In  that  day  shall  the  Lord  take  away  the  gor- 
geousness  of  their  apparel,  and  spangs,  chains,  part- 
lettes,  and  collets.— Knight,  Trial  of  Truth,  fol.  7 : 

Tired  with  pinn'd  ruffs,  and  fans,  and  partlet 
strips.  Bishop  Hall. 

He  commanded  the  women,  which  followed  his  ' 
army,  to  cast  their  kerchiefs  and  partlets  on  the 
ground,  wherein  their  enemies  being  entangled  by 
their  spurs  (for  though  horsemen,  they  were  forced 
to  alight,  and  fight  on  foot,  through  the  roughness 
of  the  place,)  were  slain  before  they  could  unloose 
their  feet.—  Fuller,  Holy  State,  p.  113. 

2.  Hen,  or  Dame  Partlet. 

Thou  dotard,  thou  art  woman  tired ;  unroosted 
By  thy  dame  par  tlet  here. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  3. 
Dame  partlet  was  the  sovereign  of  his  heart. 

Dryden,  The  Cock  and  the  Fox,  68. 

Partly,  ado.     In  some  measure;   in  some 
degree;  in  part. 

That  part  which,  since  the  coming  of  Christ, 
partly  hath  embraced,  and  partly  shall  hereafter 
embrace  the  Christian  religion,  we  term,  as  by  a 
more  proper  name,  the  church  of  Christ.— Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

The  inhabitants  of  Naples  have  been  always  very 
notorious  for  leading  a  life  of  laziness  and  pleasure, 
which  I  take  to  arise  out  of  the  wonderful  plenty  of 
their  country,  that  does  not  make  labour  so  neces- 
sary to  them,  and  partly  out  of  the  temper  of  their 
climate,  that  relaxes  the  fibres  of  their  bodies,  and 
disposes  the  people  to  such  an  idle  indolent  humour. 
— Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 
Partner,  s. 

1 .  Partaker ;  sharer ;  one  who  has  part  in 
anything ;  associate. 

My  noble  partner 
You  greet  with  present  grace. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  3. 
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PARTNER  "? 

PASQUE-FLOWER  S 

To  undergo 

Myself  the  total  crime ;  or  to  accuse 
My  other  self,  the  partner  of  ray  life. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  126. 

Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  had  an  heaven  of  glass, 
which  sitting  in  his  estate,  he  trod  upon,  calling 
himself  brother  to  the  sun  and  moon,  and.  partner 
with  the  stars.— Peacham. 

The  soul  continues  in  her  action,  till  her  partner 
is  again  qualified  to  bear  her  company. — Addison. 

The  beautiful  partner,  whom  you  have  chosen  for 
true  love,  has  your  secret  hours  of  relaxation  and 
affection.— (Sir  W.  Scott,  Kenilworth,  ch.  xxxii. 

2.  One  who  dances  with  another. 

Lead  in  your  ladies  every  one ;  sweet  partner, 
I  must  not  yet  forsake  you. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  i.  4. 

3.  In  Navigation.     See  extract. 

Partners,  on  shipboard  [are]  the  frames  of  wood- 
work round  the  masts,  capstan,  pumps,  &c.,  to 
strengthen  the  deck  and  furnish  a  firmer  founda- 
tion.— Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Lite- 
rature, and  A  rt. 

partner,  r.  a.  Join;  associate  with  a 
partner. 

A  lady  who 

So  fair,  and  fasten'd  to  an  ernpery, 
Would  make  the  great 'st  king  double,  to  be  part- 

ner'd 

With  tomboys,  hired  with  that  self-exhibition 
Which  your  own  coffers  yield. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  i.  7. 
Partnership,  s. 
1    Joint  interest  or  property. 

He  does  possession  keep. 
And  is  too  wise  to  hazard  partnership.         Dryden. 

2.  Union  of  two  or  more  in  the  same  trade. 

Tis  a  necessary  rule  in  alliances,  partnerships, 
and  all  manner  of  civil  dealings,  to  have  a  strict 
regard  to  the  disposition  of  those  we  have  to  do 
withal. — Sir  R.  L'  Estrange. 

Partridge,  s.  [Fr.  perdrix ;  Lat.  perdix.~] 
Native  gamebird  so  called  of  the  genus 
Perdix. 

The  king  of  Israel  is  come  out  to  seek  a  flea,  as 
when  one  doth  hunt  a  partridge  in  the  mountains. 
— 1  Samuel,  xxvi.  20. 

Plump  as  any  partridge  was  each  Miss  Mould, 

and  Mrs.  M.  was  plumper  than  the  two  together.— 

Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzleivit,  ch.  xxv. 

Partridge -wood.    s.      Variegated  wood    so 

called,  from  its  markings  being  like  those 

of  a  partridge,   imported  from  the  West 

Indies,  and  supposed  to  be  that  of  the 

Andira  inermis. 

Parturient,  a dj.  [Lat.  parturiens,  -entis,  pres. 

part.  of^arftm"o  =  be  about  to  bring  forth 

(as  a  woman)  j  parturitio,  *onis.~\     About 

to  bring  forth. 

In  mid  state,  I  call't  parturient, 
And  should  bring  forth  that  live  divinity 
Within  ourselves. 

Dr.  U.  More,  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  ii.  3, 12, 
Parturition,  s. 

1.  State  of  being  about  to  bring  forth. 

Conformation  of  parts  is  required,  not  only  unto 
the  previous  conditions  of  birth,  but  also  unto  the 
parturition  or  very  birth. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errours. 

2.  Any  production. 

The  ardency  of  love  which  we  have  to  any  new 
parturition  is  by  some  space  of  time  abated,  after 
that  we  have  diverted  to  some  other  employment 
amongst  which,  as  amongst  children,  commonly  the 
youngest  is  most  affected.— Instructionsfor  Oratory. 
p.  132:  1682. 

Parture.  s.     Departure.     Rare. 
The  tydings  bad, 

Which  now  in  faery  court  all  men  do  tell, 
Which  turned  hath  great  mirth  to  mourning  sad, 
Is  the  late  mine  of  proud  Marinell, 
And  sudden  parture  of  faire  Florimell 
To  find  him  forth. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iii.  8, 46 
Party,  s.     [Fr.  parti.] 

1.  Number  of  persons  confederated  by  simi- 
larity of  designs  or  opinions  in  opposition 
to  others ;  faction. 

When  any  of  these  combatants  strips  his  terms  of 
ambiguity,  I  shall  think  him  a  champion  for  truth, 
and  not  the  slave  of  vain  glory  or  a  party. — Locke. 

Division  between  those  of  the  same  party  exposes 
them  to  their  enemies.— Pope. 

2.  One  of  two  litigants. 

The  cause  of  both  parties  shall  come  before  the 
judges.— Exodus,  xxii.  9. 

When  you  are  hearing  a  matter  between  party and 
party,  if  you  chance  to  be  pinched  with  the  colick, 
you  make  faces  like  mummers  . . .  and  dismiss  the  I 
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controversy  bleeding,  the  more  entangled  by  your 
hearing :  all  the  peace  you  make  in  their  cause  is 
calling  both  the  parties  knaves— Shakespear,  Corio- 
lanus,  ii.  1. 

If  a  bishop  be  a  party  to  a  suit,  and  excommu- 
nicates his  adversary ;  such  excommunication  shall 
not  bar  his  adversary,  from  his  action. — Aylijfe,  Pa- 
rergon  Juris  Canonici. 

3.  One  concerned  in  any  affair. 

The  child  was  prisoner  to  the  womb,  and  is 
Freed  and  enfranchised ;  not  a  party  to 
The  anger  of  the  king,  nor  guilty  of 
The  trespass  of  the  queen. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  2. 
I  do  suspect  this  trash 
To  be  a  party  in  this  injury.  Id.,  Othello,  v.  1. 

4.  Side;  persons  engaged  against  each  other. 

Our  foes,  compell'd  by  need,  have  peace  embraced : 
The  peace  both  parties  want  is  like  to  last. 

Dryden. 

Eutychius ...  is  accused  of  designing  to  send  a  band 
of  assassins  to  Rome,  to  murder,  not  only  the  Pope, 
but  also  the  chief  nobles  of  the  city.  But  for  the 
intervention  of  the  Pope,  they  would  have  retaliated 
by  sending  assassins  to  kill  the  Exarch.  A  fearful 
state  of  Christian  society  when  such  acts,  if  not 
designed,  were  believed  to  be  designed  by  both 
parties  '.—Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity, 
b.  iv.  ch.  ix. 
Used  adjectivally. 

This  account  of  party  patches  will  appear  impro- 
bable to  those  who  live  at  a  distance  from  the 
fashionable  world.— Addison. 

This  party  rage  in  women  only  serves  to  aggra- 
vate animosities  that  reign  among  them.— Id. 

Party  writers  are  so  sensible  of  the  secret  virtue 
of  an  innuendo,  that  they  never  mention  the  queen 
at  length.— Id.,  Spectator. 

As  he  never  leads  the  conversation  into  the  vio- 
lence and  rage  of  party  disputes,  I  listened  to  him 
with  pleasure.— Tatler. 

Audley  Egerton  stands  on  his  hearth  alone. 
During  the  short  interval  that  has  elapsed  since  we 
last  saw  him,  events  had  occurred  memorable  in 
English  history,  wherewith  we  have  nought  to  do  in 
a  narrative  studiously  avoiding  all  party  politics, 
even  when  treating  of  politicians.  —  Lord  Lytton, 
My  Novel,  b.  xi.  ch.  v. 

5.  Cause  ;  side. 
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e  in,  to  make  their  party  good, 
The  fairest  Nais  of  the  neighbouring  flood. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  vi.  32. 

6.  Select  assembly. 

Let  me  extol  a  cat,  on  oysters  fed, 
I'll  have  a  party  at  the  Bedford-head. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  sat.  ii. 

If  the  clergy  would  a  little  study  the  arts  of  con- 
versation, they  might  be  welcome  at  every  party, 
where  there  was  the  least  regard  for  politeness  or 
good  sense. — Swift. 

The  evening  of  the  same  day,  as  Egerton,  who  was 
to  entertain  a  large  party  at  dinner,  was  changin 
his  dress,  Barley  walked  into  his  room. . . . '  Wei  . 
then,  she  receives  this  evening.  I  did  not  mean  to 
go  ;  but  when  my  party  breaks  up —  '  '  You  can 
call  for  me  at  "  The  Travellers."  '—Lord  Lytton,  My 
Novel,  b.  x.  ch.  vii. 

7.  Particular  person;  person  distinct  from, 
or  opposed  to,  another. 

As  she  paced  on,  she  was  stopped  with  a  number 
of  trees,  so  thickly  placed  together,  that  she  was 
afraid  she  should,  with  rushing  through,  stop  the 
speech  of  the  lamentable  party,  which  she  was  so 
desirous  to  understand.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

The  minister  of  justice  may,  for  publick  example, 
virtuously  will  the  execution  of  that  party,  whose 
pardon  another,  for  consanguinity's  sake,  as  virtu- 
ously may  desire. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

If  the  jury  found  that  the  party  slain  was  of 
English  race,  it  had  been  adjudged  felony.— Sir  J. 
Davies,  Discourse  on  the  State  of  Ireland. 

How  shall  this  be  compast?  canst  thpu  bring  me 
to  the  party  '/—Shakespear,  Tempest,  iii.  2. 

The  smoke,  received  into  the  nostrils,  causes  the 
parly  to  lie  as  if  he  were  drunk.— Abbot,  Descrip 
ti'in  of  the  World. 

The  imagination  of  the  party  to  be  cured  is  not 
needful  to  concur ;  for  it  may  be  done  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  party  wounded.— Bacon,  Natural 
and  Experimental  History. 

He  that  confesses  his  sin  and  prays  for  pardon, 
hath  punished  his  fault :  and  then  there  is  nothing 
left  to  be  done  by  the  offended  party  but  to  return 
to  charity. — Jeremy  Taylor. 

Though  there  is  a  real  difference  between  one  man 
and  another,  yet  the  party  who  has  the  advantage 
usually  magnilies  the  inequality.— Collier,  Essays, 
On  Pride. 

8.  Detachment  of  soldiers:    (as,  'He  coi 
manded  the  party  sent  thither'). 

Party-coloured,  adj.     Having  diversity  of 

colours. 

The  fulsome  ewes, 

Then  conceiving,  did,  in  yeaning  time, 
Fall  party -colour' d  lambs. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  3. 


The  leopard  was  valuing  himself  upon  the  lustre 
of  his  party -colour"  d  skin. — Sir  £.  L' Estrange. 

From  one  father  both, 

Both  girt  with  gold,  and  clad  in  party-colour'd 
cloth.  Dryden. 

Constrain'd  him  in  a  bird,  and  made  him  fly 
With  party-colour'd  plumes  a  chattering  pie. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  vii.  264. 
I  looked  with  as  much  pleasure  upon  the  little 
party-coloured  assembly,  as  upon  a  bed  of  tulips.— 
Addison,  Spectator. 

Nor  is  it  hard  to  beautify  each  month 
With  flies  of  party-colour'd  fruits,  that  please 
The  tongue  and  view  at  once. 

J.  Philips,  Cyder,  i.  313. 
Four  knaves  in  garb  succinct,  a  trusty  band, 
Caps  on  their  heads,  and  halberts  in  their  hand, 
And  party-colour'd  troops,  a  shining  train, 
Draw  forth  to  combat  on  the  velvet  plain. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  iii. 

Party-jury.    s.      Jury  in   some  trials,  half 

foreigners  and  half  natives. 
Party-man,  s.    Factious  person  ;  abettor  of 

a  party. 

The  most  violent  party-men  I  have  ever  observed, 
are  such  as,  in  the  conduct  of  their  lives,  have  dis- 
covered least  signs  of  religion  or  morality.  —Swift, 
Project  for  the  Advancement  of  Religion. 

Party-wall.  *.  Wall  that  separates  one 
house  from  the  next. 

'Tis  an  ill  custom  among  bricklayers  to  work  up  a 
whole  story  of  the  party-walls,  before  they  work 
up  the  fronts. — Moxon,  Mechanical  Exercises. 
Parvenu,  s.  [Fr.]     Upstart. 

Hateful  parvenu  !  I  was  pleased  when  a  curve  in 
the  shrubberies  shut  out  the  house  from  view, 
though  in  reality  bringing  us  nearer  to  it.  And  the 
boasted  cascade,  whose  roar  I  had  heard  for  some 
moments,  came  in  sight.— Lord  Lytton,  The  Caxtons, 
pt.  v.  ch.i. 

Parvis.  s.  [Fr.]  Room  in  a  church,  over  the 
porch. 

In  the  year  1300,  children  were  taught  to  sing  dnd 
read  in  the  parvis  of  St.  Martin's  church  at  Norwich. 
— T.  Warton,  History  of  English  Poetry,  i.  453. 

Parvitude.  s.    [Lat.  parvitudo,  from  parvus 
=  little.]     Littleness;  minuteness.    Rare. 
The  little  ones  of  parvitude  cannot  reach  to  the 
same  floor  with  them. — Glanville. 

Parvity.  s.  [Lat.  parvitas;  parvus  =  little.] 
Littleness ;  minuteness.  Rare. 

What  are  these  for  fineness  and  parvity  to  those 
minute  animalcula  discovered  in  pepper-water  P— 
Ray. 
Pasb    v.  a.     Strike. 

He  was  pushed  on  the  pate  with  a  pot. 

Barret,  Alvearie. 
They  their  heads  together  pasht.  Drayton. 

With  my  armed  fist, 
I'll  posh  him  o'er  the  face. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  3. 
When  the  battering  ram 
Were  fetching  his  career  backwards,  to  pash 
Me  with  his  horns  to  pieces. 

Massinger,  Virgin  Martyr. 
He  was  poshing  it  [his  lute]  against  a  tree. 

Ford,  Lover's  Melancholy, 
Thy  cunning  engines  have  with  labour  raised 
My  heavy  anger,  like  a  mighty  weight, 
To  fall  and  pash  thee  dead.  Dryden. 

Pasb.  s.     Blow;  stroke. 

Learn  pash  and  knock,  and  beat  and  mall. 

How  to  choose  a  Wife :  1602» 
Thou  want'st  a  rough  pash,  and  the  shoots  that  I 

have, 
To  be  like  me.          Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,\.  2. 

Pasha.  *.     [Turkish.]     See  second  extract 

He  sung  about  the  sultans  and  the  pashas, 
With  truth  like   Southey's,  and   with  verse  like 
Crashaw's.  Byron,  Don  Juan. 

Pasha  [is]  a  title  of  honour,  given  in  the  origin  of 
the  Turkish  empire  to  the  ministers  and  chief  as- 
sistants of  the  sultan,  whether  military  or  learned. 
In  process  of  time  the  title  was  bestowed  particu- 
larly on  the  governors  of  provinces,  styled  paslialiks. 
The  distinction  of  rank  between  the  two  classes  of 
pashas  consists  in  the  number  of  horse-tails  which 
are  carried  before  them  as  standards,  the  higher 
having  three  and  the  lower  two.  There  were  until 
recently  twenty-five  pashaliks,  subdivided  into  san- 
giacates,  besides  various  independent  jurisdictions 
scattered  over  the  empire. — Brande  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science  Literature,  and  Art. 
Pasque.  s.  [Fr.]  Passover  ;  feast  of  Easter. 
What  feast  it  was,  is  questionable;  whether  the 
pasch  ...  or  whether  peiitecost. — Bishop  Hall, 
Contemplations,  b.  iv. 

Pasque-flower,  s.  Native  plant  akin  to  the 
iinemonies  so  called,  flowering  about  Eas- 
ter ;  Anemone  pulsatilla;  windflower; 
pulsatilla. 
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The  wild  anemony  is  called  pasque-flower,  from 
the  paschal  solemnity  of  our  Saviour's  death. — 
Stukely,  Paleographia  Sacra,  p.  13. 

Pasquii.  *,     Same  as  Pasquinade. 

Others  make  long  libels  and  pasquils,  defaming 
men  of  good  life. — Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy, 
preface,  p.  26. 

He  never  valued  any  pasquils  that  were  dropped 
up  and  down,  to  think  them  worthy  of  his  revenge. 
— Howell. 

The  pasquils,  lampoons,  and  libels  we  meet  with 
now-a-days,  are  a  sort  of  playing  with  the  four  and- 
twenty  letters,  without  sense,  truth,  or  wit. — Tatter. 

Pasquilllng.  adj.     Lampooning. 

They  are  grievously  vexed  with  these  pasquilling 
libels  and  satires. — Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy, 
p.  1*S. 

Pasquiiier.  s.    Lampooner. 

Adrian  the  sixth,  pope,  was  so  highly  offended  and 
grievously  vexed  with  pasquillers  at  Borne,  that  he 
gave  command  that  statue  should  be  demolished. — 
Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  149. 

Any  triobolary  pasquiller  ...  is  licensed  to  throw 
dirt  i'n  the  faces  of  sovereign  princes,  in  open  printed 
language  :  but  I  hope  the  times  will  mend. — Howell, 
Letters,  ii.  48. 

Pasquin.  s.  [Italian ;  statue  of  a  cobbler  so 
called,  on  which  lampoons  were  pasted.] 
Pasquinade. 

The  Grecian  wits  who  satire  first  began, 
Were  pleasant  pasquins  on  the  life  of  man. 

Dryden,  Epistles,  To  H.  Higden,  Esq. 

Pasquin.  v.  a.     Lampoon  ;  satirize. 

Not  that  any  man  desires  to  see  himself  pasquined 
and  affronted.— Dryden,  Duke  of  Guise,  dedication. 

Pasquinade,  s.     Lampoon. 

The  pasquinade  was  a  witty  one,  but  the  event 
turned  the  point  of  it  against  the  party  by  which  it 
was  made.— Lord  Lyttelton,  On  the  Conversion  of 
St.  Paul. 

Among  other  pasquinades,  there  were  prints  or 
pictures  representing  her  majesty  naked,  meager, 
withered,  and  wrinkled.— T.  Warton,  Life  of  Sir  T. 
Pope,  p.  58. 

He  will  have  views  and  prospects  to  himself  per- 
petually soliciting  his  eye ; ...  he  will  moreover  have 
various  accounts  to  reconcile,  anecdotes  to  pick 
up, . . .  panegyrics  to  paste  up  at  this  door,  pas- 
quinades at  that : — all  which  both  the  man  and  his 
mule  are  quite  exempt  from.  —  Sterne,  Tristram 
Shandy,  vol.  i.  ch.  xiv. 

Cleaveland's  character,  which  may  be  mistaken  by 
those  who  know  him  only  from  some  of  his  unscru- 
pulous pasquinades  or  other  poetry,  cannot  be  better 
painted  tl  an  it  is  by  himself  in  his  address  to  the 
Protector.— Craik,  History  of  English  Literature, 
vol.  ii.  p.  24. 

Pass.  v.  n.     [Fr.  passer."] 

1.  Go  ;  move  from  one  place  to  another  ;  be 
progressive. 

This  heap  be  witness,  and  this  pillar  be  witness, 
that  I  will  not  pass  over  this  heap  to  thee,  and  that 
thou  shalt  not  pass  over  this  heap  and  this  pillar 
unto  me,  for  harm. — Genesis,  xxxi.  52. 

If  I  have  found  favour  in  thy  sisht,  pass  not  away, 
I  pray  thee,  from  thy  servant. — Ibid,  xviii.  3. 

While  my  glory  passeth  by,  I  will  put  thee  in  a 
clift  of  the  rock,  and  will  cover  thee  with  my  hand 
while  I  pass  by.— Exodus,  xxxiii.  22. 

Thus  will  I  make  mount  Seir  most  desolate,  and 
cut  off  from  it  him  that  passeth  out,  and  him  that 
returneth. — Ezekiel,  xxxv.  7. 

Tell  him  his  long  trouble  is  passing 
Out  of  this  world.       Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iv.  2. 

An  idea  of  motion  not  passing  on  is  not  better 
than  an  idea  of  motion  at  rest.— Locke. 

Heedless  of  those  cares,  with  anguish  stung, 
He  felt  their  fleeces  as  they  pass'd  along. 

Pope.  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  ix.  519. 

If  the  cause  be  visible,  we  stop  at  the  instrument, 
and  seldom  pass  on  to  him  that  directed  it.—  Arch- 
bis/top  Wake,  Preparation  for  Death. 

2.  Go  forcibly  ;  make  way. 

Her  face,  her  hands  were  torn 
With  passing  through  the  brakes.  Dryden 

3.  Make  a  change  from  one  thing  to  another. 

Others  dissatisfied  with  what  they  have,  and  not 
trusting  to  those  innocent  ways  of  getting  more, 
fall  to  others,  and  pass  from  just  to  unjust. — Sir  W. 
Temple,  Miscellanies. 

4.  Vanish  ;  be  lost. 

He  hath  also  established  them  for  ever  and  ever ; 
he  hath  made  a  decree  which  shall  not  pass. — 
Psalms,  cxlviii.  6. 

Trust  not  too  much  to  that  enchanting  face ; 
Beauty's  a  charm,  but  soon  the  charm  will  pass. 
Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  ii.  19. 

5.  Be  spent ;  go  away  progressively. 

The  time  when  the  thing  existed  is  the  idea  of 
that  space  of  duration  which  passed  between  some 
fixnd  period  and  the  being  of  that  thing.— Lovke. 

We  see  that  one  who  fixes  his  thoughts  very  in- 
tently on  one  thing,  so  as  to  take  but  little  notice 
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of  the  succession  of  ideas  that  pass  in  his  mind, 
whilst  he  is  taken  up  with  that  earnest  contempla- 
tion, lets  slip  out  of  his  account  a  Rood  part  of  that 
duration,  and  thinks  that  time  shorter  than  it  is. — 
Locke. 

6.  Be  at  an  end  ;  be  over. 

Their  officious  haste, 

Who  would  before  have  borne  him  to  the  sky, 
Like  eager  Romans,  ere  all  rites  werepas£, 
Did  let  too  soon  the  sacred  eagle  fly. 

Dryden,  Heroic  Verses  on  the  Death  of 
Oliver  Cromwell. 

7.  Die  ;  pass  from  the  present  life  to  another 
state. 

See,  how  the  pangs  of  death  do  make  him  grin. — 
Disturb  him  not,  let  him  pass  peaceably. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iii.  3. 

8.  Changed  by  regular  gradation. 

Inflammations  are  translated  from  other  parts  to 
the  lungs ;  a  pleurisy  easily  passeth  into  a  peripueu- 
mony. — A  rbuthnot. 

9.  Go  beyond  bounds. 

Why,  this  passes,  Mr.  Ford ;  you  are  not  to  go 
loose  any  longer,  you  must  be  pinioned.— Shake- 
spear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  2. 

10.  Be  in  any  state. 

I  will  cause  you  to  pass  under  the  rod,  and  I  will 
bring  you  into  the  bond  of  the  covenant.— Ezekiel, 
xx.  87. 

11.  Be  enacted. 

Many  of  the  nobility  spoke  in  parliament  against  , 
those  things,  which  were  most  grateful  to  his  j 
majesty,  and  which  still  passed,  notwithstanding  | 
their  contradiction.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of\ 
the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Among  the  laws  that  pass'd,  it  was  decreed, 
That  conquer'd  Thebes  from  bondage  should  be 


Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  1008. 

12.  Be  effected  ;  exist. 

I  have  heard  it  enquired,  how  it  might  be  brought 
to  pass  that  the  church  should  every  where  have 
able  preachers  to  instruct  the  people.— Hooker,  Ec- 
clesiastical Polity. 

When  the  case  required  dissimulation,  if  they 
used  it,  it  came  to  pass  that  the  former  opinion  of 
their  good  faith  made  them  almost  invisible.— Bacon, 
Essays. 

13.  Gain  reception;   become  current:    (as, 
'  This  money  will  not  pass'). 

That  trick,  said  she,  will  not  pass  twice. 

Sutler,  Hudibras,  iii.  1, 506. 

Though  frauds  may  pass  upon  men,  they  are  as 
open  as  the  light  to  him  that  searches  the  heart.— 
Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Their  excellencies  will  not  pass  for  such  in  the 
opinion  of  the  learned,  but  only  as  things  which 
have  less  of  error  in  them. — Dryden. 

The  grossest  suppositions  pass  upon  them,  that 
the  wild  Irish  were  taken  in  toils ;  but  that,  in  some 
time,  they  would  grow  tame. — Swift. 

14.  Be  practised  artfully  or  successfully. 

This  practice  hath  most  shrewdly  past  upon  thee ; 
But  when  we  know  the  grounds  and  authors  of  it, 
Thou  shalt  be  both  the  plaintiff  and  the  judge. 

Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  v.  1. 

15.  Be  regarded  as  good  or  ill. 

He  rejected  the  authority  of  councils,  and  so  do 
all  the  reformed ;  so  that  this  won't  pass  for  a  fault 
in  him,  till  'tis  proved  one  in  us.— Bishop  Atterbury. 

16.  Occur;  be  transacted. 

If  we  would  judge  of  the  nature  of  spirits,  we 
must  have  recourse  to  our  own  consciousness  of 
what  passes  within  our  own  mind. —  Watts,  Logick. 

17.  Be  done. 

Zeal  may  be  let  loose  in  matters  of  direct  duty,  as 
in  prayers,  provided  that  no  indirect  act  pass  upon 
them  to  defile  them.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Rule  and 
Exercises  of  Holy  Living. 

18.  Heed ;  regard. 

As  for  these  silken-coated  slaves,  I  pass  not ; 
It  is  to  you,  good  people,  that  I  speak, 
O'er  whom,  in  time  to  come,  I  hope  to  reign. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iv.  2. 

19.  Determine  finally;  judge  capitally. 

Though  well  we  may  not  pass  upon  his  life, 
Without  the  form  of  justice ;  yet  our  pow'r 
Shall  do  a  courtesy  to  our  wrath. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  7. 

20.  Be  supremely  excellent. 

Sir  Hudibras's  passing  worth, 
The  manner  how  he  sallied  forth. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  b.  i.  argument. 

21.  Thrust;  make  a  push  in  fencing. 

To  see  thee  fight,  to  see  thee  pass  thy  punto. 

Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  3. 
Both,  no  moment  lost,  at  once  advance 
Against  each  other,  and  with  sword  and  lance 
They  lash,  they  foin,  they  pass,  they  strive  to  bore 
Their  corslets. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  ii.  191. 
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22.  Omit  to  play. 

Full  piteous  seems  young  Alma's  case, 
As  in  a  luckless  gamester's  place, 
She  would  not  play,  yet  must  not  pass. 

Prior,  Alma,  i.  282. 

23.  Go  through  the  alimentary  duct. 

Substances  hard  cannot  be  dissolved,  but  they 
will  pass;  but  such,  whose  tenacity  exceeds  the 
powers  of  digestion,  will  neither  pass,  nor  be  con- 
verted into  aliment. — Arbuthnot. 

24.  Be  in  a  tolerable  state. 

A  middling  sort  of  man  was  left  well  enough  to 
pass  by  his  father,  but  could  never  think  he  had 
enough,  so  long  as  any  had  more.— Sir  R.  L'Es- 
trange. 

Pass  away. 

a.  Be  lost ;  glide  off. 

Defining  the  soul  to  be  a  substance  that  always 
thinks,  can  serve  but  to  make  many  men  suspect 
that  they  have  no  souls  at  all,  since  they  find  a  good 
part  of  their  lives  pass  away  without  thinking.— 
Locke. 

b.  Vanish. 

My  welfare  passeth  away  as  a  cloud. — Job,  xxx.  15. 

The  heavens  shall  pass  away  with  a  great  noise, 
and  the  elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat.— 
2  Peter,  iii.  10. 

Pass.  v.  a. 

1.  Go  beyond. 

As  it  is  advantageable  to  a  physician  to  be  called 
to  the  cure  of  a  declining  disease ;  so  it  is  for' a  com- 
mander to  suppress  a  sedition  which  has  passed  the 
height :  for  in  both  the  noxious  humour  doth  first 
weaken  and  afterwards  waste  to  nothing.— Sir  J. 
Hayward. 

2.  Go  through  :  (as,  '  The  horse  passed  the 
river'). 

3.  Go  through  :  (in  a  legal  sense). 

Neither  of  these  bills  have  yet  passed  the  house  of 
commons,  and  some  think  they  may  be  rejected.— 
Swift. 

4.  Spend  ;  live  through. 

Were  I  not  assured  he  was  removed  to  advantage, 
I  should  pass  my  time  extremely  ill  without  him.— 
Collier. 

You  know  in  what  deluding  joys  we'pastf 
The  night  that  was  by  heaven  decreed  our  last. 

Dryden. 

We  have  examples  of  such,  as  pass  most  of  their 
nights  without  dreaming. — Locke. 

The  people,  free  from  cares,  serene  and  gay, 
Pass  all  their  mild  untroubled  hours  away. 

Addison. 

In  the  midst  of  the  service,  a  lady,  who  had  passed 
the  winter  at  London  with  her  husband,  entered 
the  congregation. — Id.,  Spectator. 

5   Impart  to  anything  the  power  of  moving. 

Dr.  Thurston  thinks  the  principal  use  of  inspir- 
ation to  be,  to  move,  or  pass  the  blood,  from  the 
right  to  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart.— Derham, 
Physico-  Theology. 

6.  Carry  hastily. 

I  had  only  time  to  pass  my  eye  over  the  medals, 
which  are  in  great  number. — Addison,  Travels  in 
Italy. 

7.  Transfer  to  another  proprietor,  or  into  the 
hands  of  another. 

He  that  will  pass  his  land, 
As  I  have  mine,  may  set  his  hand 
And  heart  unto  this  deed,  when  he  hath  read ; 
And  make  the  purchase  spread.  Herbert. 

And  passed  his  business  into  other  hands.— Dod- 
dridge,  Family  Exposition,  i.  434. 

8.  Strain ;  percolate. 

They  speak  of  severing  wine  from  water,  passing 
it  through  ivy  wood. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Experi- 
mental History. 

9.  Vent;  pronounce. 

How  many  thousands  take  upon  them  to  pass 
their  censures  on  the  personal  actions  of  others, 
and  pronounce  boldly  on  the  affairs  of  the  publick  I 
—  Watts. 

They  will  commend  the  work  in  general,  but  pass 
so  many  sly  remarks  upon  it  afterwards,  as  shall 
destroy  all  their  cold  praises.— Id.,  Improvement  of 
tlie  Mind. 

10.  Utter  ceremoniously. 

Many  of  the  lords  and  some  of  the  commons 
passed  some  compliments  to  the  two  lords.— Lord 
Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

11.  Utter  solemnly;  judicially. 

All  this  makes  it  more  prudent,  rational  and  pious 
to  search  our  own  ways,  than  to  pass  sentence  on 
other  men.— Hammond. 

He  past  his  promise,  and  was  as  good  as  his  word. 
— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

12.  Transmit ;  procure  to  go. 

Waller  passed  over  five  thousand  horse  and  foot 
by  Newbridge.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the 
Grand  Rebellion. 
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1 3.  Put  an  end  to. 

This  night 
We'll  pass  the  business  privately  and  well. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  4. 

14.  Surpass ;  excel. 

She  more  sweet  than  any  bird  on  bough, 

Would  oftentimes  amongst  them  bear  a  part, 
And  strive  to  pass,  as  she  could  well  enough, 

Their  native  musick  by  her  skilful  art.     Spenser. 

Whom  dost  thou  pass  in  beauty  V—Ezekiel,  xxxii 
19. 

Martial,  thou  gav'st  far  nobler  epigrams 
To  thy  Domitian,  than  I  can  my  James ; 
But  in  my  royal  subject  I  pass  thee, 
Thou  flattered'st  thine,  mine  cannot  flatter'd  be. 

Ii.  Jon  son. 

The  ancestor  and  all  his  heirs, 
Though  they  in  number  pass  the  stars  of  heav'n, 
Are  still  but  one.  Sir  J.  Dames. 

15.  Omit;   neglect:  (whether  to  do  or  to 
mention). 

If  you  fondly  pass  our  proffer'd  offer, 
'Tis  not  the  rounder  of  your  old  faced  walls 
Can  hide  you.  Shakespear,  King  John,  ii.  1. 

Let  me  o'erleap  that  custom ;  for  I  cannot 
Put  on  the  gown,  stand  naked,  and  entreat  them ; 
Please  you  that  I  may  pass  this  doing. 

Id.,  Coriolanus,  ii.  2. 

I  pass  the  royal  treat,  nor  must  relate 
The  gifts  bestowed,  nor  how  the  champions  sate ; 
Who  first,  or  last,  or  how  the  knights  addressed 
Their  vows,  or  who  was  fairest  at  the  feast. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  111. 

I  pass  the  wars,  that  spotted  lynxes  make 
With,  their  fierce  rivals  for  the  female's  sake. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iii.  415. 

16.  Transcend ;  transgress. 

They  did  pass  those  bounds,  and  did  return  since 
that  time.— T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

17.  Admit ;  allow. 

The  money  of  every  one  that  passeth  the  account 
...  let  the  priests  take  it  to  them.— 2  Kings,  xii.  4. 

I'll  pass  them  all  upon  account, 
As  if  your  natural  self  had  done 't. 

Butler,  Hudibras. 

18.  Enact  a  law. 

How  does  that  man  know,  but  the  decree  may  be 
already  passed  against  him,  and  his  allowance  ol 
mercy  spent  ? — South,  Sermons. 

Could  the  same  parliament  which  addressed  with 
so  much  zeal  and  earnestness  against  this  evil,  pass 
it  into  a  law  f — Swift. 

His  majesty's  ministers  proposed  the  good  of  the 
nation,  when  they  advised  the  passing  this  patent. 
— Id. 

19.  Impose  fraudulently. 

The  indulgent  mother  did  her  care  employ, 
And  pass'd  it  on  her  husband  for  a  boy. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 
Iphis  and  lanthe. 

20.  Practise  artfully ;  make  succeed. 

Five  of  my  jests,  then  stol'n,  past  him  a  play. 

B.  Jonson,  Epigrams. 

Time  lays  open  frauds,  and  after  that  discovery 
there  is  no  passing  the  same  trick  upon  the  mice. — 
Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

21.  Send  from  one  place  to  another:  (as, 
'  Pass  that  beggar  to  his  own  parish'). 

Pass  away.     Spend ;  waste. 

The  father  waketh  for  the  daughter  when  no  man 
knoweth ;  and  the  care  for  her  taketh  away  sleep ; 
when  she  is  young,  lest  she  pass  away  the  flower  of 
her  age;  and  being  married,  lest  she  should  be 
hated.— Ecclesidsticus,  xlii.  9. 

Pass  by. 

a.  Excuse;  forgive. 

However  God  may  pass  by  single  sinners  in  this 
world;  yet  when  a  nation  combines  against  him, 
the  wicked  shall  not  go  unpunished.— Archbishop 
Tittotson. 

b.  Neglect;  disregard. 

How  far  ought  this  enterprize  to  wait  upon  these 
other  matters,  to  be  mingled  with  them,  or  to  pass 
by  them,  and  give  law  to  them,  as  inferior  unto  it- 
self 'i— Bacon. 

It  conduces  much  to  our  content,  if  we  pass  by 
those  tilings  which  happen  to  our  trouble,  and  con- 
sider that  which  is  prosperous ;  that,  by  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  better,  the  worse  may  be  blotted 
out. — Jeremy  Taylor,  Rules  and  Exercises  of  Holy 
Living. 

Certain  passages  of  Scripture  we  cannot,  without 
injury  to  truth,  pass  by  here  in  silence.— T.  Burnet, 
Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Pass  over.    Omit ;  let  go  unregarded. 

The  poet  passes  it  over  as  hastily  as  he  can,  as  if 
he  were  afraid  of  staying  in  the  cave.— Dryden. 

Better  to  pass  him  o'er,  than  to  relate 
The  cause  I  have  your  mighty  sire  to  hate. 

Id.,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Metamorphoses,  b.  xii. 

It  does  not  belong  to  this  place  to  have  that  point 
debated,  nor  will  it  hinder  our  pursuit  to  pass  it 
over  iu  silence.—  Watts. 
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The  queen  asked  him  who  he  was ;  but  he  passes 
over  this  without  any  reply,  and  reserves  the 
greatest  part  of  his  story  to  a  time  of  more  leisure, 
— Broome. 

Pass  one's  word.  Promise  ;  pledge  oneself. 
_ '  It  is  madness  in  you  to  countenance  such  a  mar- 
riage; it  may  destroy  all  chance  of  your  restoration.' 
— 'Better  that  than  infringe  my  word  once  passed.' 
— 'No,  no,'  exclaimed  Harley;  'your  word  is  not 
passed— it  shall  not  be  passed.'— Lord  Lytton,  My 
Novel,  b.  x.  ch.  ii. 

Pass.  s. 

\.  Narrow  entrance ;  avenue. 

The  straight  pass  was  damm'd 
With  dead  men.  Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  v.  3. 

It  would  be  easy  to  defend  the  passes  into  the 
whole  country,  that  the  king's  army  should  never 
be  able  to  enter.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the 
Grand  Rebellion. 

Truth  is  a  strong  hold,  fortified  by  God  and  na- 
ture, and  diligence  is  properly  the  understanding's 
laying  siege  to  it ;  so  that  it  must  be  perpetually 
observing  all  the  avenues  and  passes  to  it,  and 
accordingly  making  its  approaches. — South,  Ser- 
mons. 
And  fliers  and  pursuers 

Were  mingled  in  a  mass; 
And  far  away  the  battle 

Went  roaring  through  the  pass. 

Macaulay,  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome, 
Battle  of  the  Lake  Regillus,  36. 

2.  Passage;  road. 

The  Tyrians  had  no  pass  to  the  Bed  Sea,  but 
through  the  territory  of  Solomon,  and  by  his  suf- 
ferance.— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Pity  tempts  the  pass ; 
But  the  tough  metal  of  my  heart  resists.      Dryden. 

3.  Permission  to  go  or  come  anywhere. 

They  shall  protect  all  that  come  in,  and  send  them 
to  the  lord  deputy,  with  their  safe  conduct  or  pass, 
to  be  at  his  disposition.—  Spenser,  View  of  the  State 
of  Ireland. 

We  bid  this  be  done, 

When  evil  deeds  have  their  permissive  pass, 
And  not  the  punishment. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  4. 
Give  quiet  pass 
Through  your  dominions  for  this  enterprize. 

Id.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

My  friends  remembered  me  of  home ;  and  said, 
If  ever  fate  would  signe  my  passe ;  delaid 
It  should  be  now  no  more.  Chapman. 

A  gentleman  had  a  pass  to  go  beyond  the  seas. — 
Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

4.  Order  by  which    vagrants    or  impotent 
persons  are  sent  to  their  place  of  abode. 

5.  Push ;  thrust  in  fencing. 

'Tis  dangerous  when  the  baser  nature  comes 
Between  the  pass  and  fell  incensed  points 
Of  mighty  opposites.          Shakespear,  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

The  king  hath  laid,  that  in  a  dozen  passes  between 
you  and  him,  he  shall  not  exceed  you  three  hits. — 
— Ibid. 

With  seeming  innocence  the  crowd  beguiled ; 
But  made  the  desperate  passes,  when  he  smiled.!, 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Persius,  i.  238. 

6.  State;  condition. 

To  what  a  pass  are  our  minds  brought,  that,  from 
the  right  line  of  virtue,  are  wryed  to  these  crooked 
shifts?— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

After  King  Henry  united  the  roses,  they  laboured 
to  reduce  both  English  and  Irish,  which  work,  to 
what  pass  and  perfection  it  was  brought  in  queen 
Elizabeth's  reign,  hath  been  declared.— SirJ.Davies, 
Discourse  on  the  State  of  Ireland. 

In  my  feare  of  hospitable  Jove, 
Thou  didst  to  this  passe  my  affections  move. 

Chapman. 

I  could  see  plate,  hangings  and  paintings  about 
my  house  till  you  had  the  ordering  of  me,  but  I  am 
now  brought  to  such  pass,  that  I  can  see  nothing  at 
all.— (Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Matters  have  been  brought  to  this  pass,  that  if 
one  among  a  man's  sons  had  any  blemish,  he  laid 
him  aside  for  the  ministry,  and  such  an  one  was 
presently  approved.— South,  Sermons. 

Passable,  adj. 

1.  Possible  to  be  passed  or  travelled  through 
or  over. 

His  body  is  a  passable  carkass,  if  he  be  not  hurt. 
It  is  a  thoroughfare  for  steel. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  i.  3. 

Antiochus  .  .  .  departed  in  all  haste  unto  Anti- 
ochia,  weening  in  his  pride  to  make  the  land  navi- 
gable, and  the  sea  passable  by  foot.— 2  Maccabees, 
v.  21. 

2.  Supportable ;  tolerable  ;  allowable. 

They  are  crafty  and  of  a  passable  reach  of  under- 
standing,— Howell. 

Lay  by  Virpil,  my  version  will  appear  a  passable 
beauty  when  the  original  muse  is  absent.— Dryden. 

White  and  red  well  mingled  on  the  face,  make 
wnat  was  before  but  passable,  appear  beautiful. — 
Id. 
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3.  Capable  of  admission  or  reception. 

In  counterfeits,  it  is  with  men  as  with  false 
money ;  one  piece  is  more  or  less  passable  than  an- 
other.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

These  stage  advocates  are  not  only  without  truth 
but  without  colour:  could  they  have  made  the 
slander  passable,  we  should  have  heard  farther  — 
Collier. 

4.  Popular;  well  received:  (this  is  a  sense 
less  usual). 

Where  there  is  no  eminent  odds  in  sufficiency  it 
is  better  to  take  with  the  more  passable  than  with 
the  more  able. — Bacon. 

A  man  of  the  one  faction  which  is  most  passable 
with  the  other  commonly  giveth  best  way.  —  Id 
Essays. 

Passably,  adv.    In  a  passable  manner;  tole- 
rably; moderately. 

Other  towns  are  passably  rich,  and  stored  with 
shipping ;  but  not  one  very  poor.— Howett,  Letters 
i.  2, 15. 

Passado.  *.  [Italian.]     Push ;  thrust. 

A  duellist,  a  gentleman  of  the  very  first  house  • 
ah !  the  immortal  passado.— Shakespear,  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  ii.  4. 

Passage,  s.  [Fr.] 

1.  Act  of  passing ;  travel;  course;  journey. 

The  story  of  such  &  passage  was  true,  and  Jason 
with  the  rest  went  indeed  to  rob  Colchos,  to  which 
they  might  arrive  by  boat.— Sir  W.Raleigh.  History 
of  the  World. 

So  shalt  thou  best  prepared  endure 
Thy  mortal  passage  when  it  comes. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  365. 

Live  like  those  who  look  upon  themselves  as  being 
only  on  their  passage  through  this  state,  but  as 
belonging  to  that  which  is  to  come,— Bishop  Atter- 
bury. 

Though  the  passage  be  troublesome,  yet  it  is 
secure,  and  shall  in  a  little  time  bring  us  ease  and 
peace  at  the  last. — Archbishop  Wake. 

In  souls  prepared,  the  passage  is  a  breath 
From  tune  t'  eternity,  from  life  to  death.       Harte. 

2.  Road;  way. 

Human  actions  are  so  uncertain,  as  that  seemeth 
the  best  course  which  hath  most  passages  out  of  it. 
— Bacon. 

The  land  enterprize  of  Panama  was  grounded 
upon  a  false  account,  that  the  passages  towards  it 
were  no  better  fortified  than  Drake  had  left  them. 
— Id. 

Is  there  yet  no  other  way  besides 
These  painful  passages,  how  we  may  come 
To  death,  and  mix  with  our  connatural  dust  ? 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  527. 

Against  which  open'd  from  beneath 
A  passage  down  to  the  earth,  a  passage  wide. 

Ibid.,  iii.  527. 

When  the  passage  is  open,  land  will  be  turned 
most  to  great  cattle ;  when  shut,  to  sheep.— (Sir  W. 
Temple. 

The  Persian  army  had  advanced  into  the  straight 
passages  of  Cilicia,  by  which  means  Alexander  with 
his  small  army  was  able  to  fight  and  conquer  them. 
— South,  Sermons. 

The  passage  made  by  many  a  winding  way, 
Reach'd  e'en  the  room  in  which  the  tyrant  lay. 

Dryden,  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  107. 

He  plies  him  with  redoubled  strokes ; 
Wheels  as  he  wheels ;  and  with  his  pointed  dart 
Explores  the  nearest  passage  to  his  heart. 

Id.,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Meleager 
and  Atalanta. 

I  wished  for  the  wings  of  an  eagle  to  fly  away  to 
those  happy  seats ;  but  the  genius  told  me  there  was 
no  passage  to  them,  except  through  the  gates  of 
death. — Addison. 

I  have  often  stopped  all  the  passages  to  prevent 
the  ants  going  to  their  own  nest.— Id. 

When  the  gravel  is  separated  from  the  kidney, 
oily  substances  relax  the  passages.— Arbuthnot,  On 
the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

Time  hovers  o'er  impatient  to  destroy, 
And  shuts  up  all  the  passages  of  joy. 

Johnson,  Vanity  of  Human  Wishet. 

3.  Entrance  or  exit ;  liberty  to  pass. 

What,  are  my  doors  opposed  against  my  passage? 
Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iii.  4 

You  shall  furnish  me 

With  cloake,  and  coate,  and  make  my  passage  free 
Tor  loved  Dulichius.  Chapman. 

4.  State  of  decay.    Hare. 

Would  some  part  of  my  young  years 
Might  but  redeem  the  passage  of  your  age ! 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  ii.  5. 

5.  Intellectual  admittance;    mental  accept- 
ance. 

I  would  render  this  treatise  intelligible  to  every 
rational  man,  however  little  versed  in  scholastics 
learning,  among  whom  I  expect  it  will  have  a  fairer 
passage  than  among  those  deeply  imbued  with  other 
principles.— Sir  K.  Digby. 

Occurrence;  hap. 

It  is  no  act  of  common  passage,  but 
A  train  of  rareness     Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  iii.  4. 
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7.  Unsettled  state ;  aptness  by  condition  or 
nature  to  change  the  place  of  abode. 

Traders  in  Ireland  are  but  factors ;  the  cause 
must  be  rather  an  ill  opinion  of  security  than  o 
gain :  the  last  entices  the  poorer  traders,  young 
beginners,  or  those  of  passage ;  but  without  the 
first,  the  rich  will  never  settle  in  the  country.— Sir 
W.  Temple. 

In  man  the  judgment  shoots  at  flying  game; 
A  bird  of  passage  '.  lost  as  soon  as  found  • 
J»To\v  in  the  moon  perhaps,  now  under  ground. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  i.  96 

8.  Incident ;  transaction. 

This  business,  as  it  is  a  very  high  passage  of  state, 
so  it  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration.— Sir  J. 
Hayivard. 

Thou  dost  in  thy  passages  of  life 
Make  me  believe  that  thou  art  only  mark'd 
For  the  hot  vengeance  and  the  rod  of  heaven. 

Sliakespcar,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iii.  2. 

9.  Management;  conduct. 

Upon  consideration  of  the  conduct  and  passage  of 
affairs  iu  former  times,  the  state  of  England  ought 
to  be  cleared  of  an  imputation  cast  upon  it. — Sir  J. 
Davies,  Discourse  on  the  State  of  Ireland. 

1    10.  Part  of  a  book  ;  single  place  in  a  writing. 

A  critic  who  has  no  taste  nor  learning,  seldom 
ventures  to  praise  any  passage  in  an  author  who 
has  not  been  before- received  by  the  publick. — Addi- 
son,  Spectator. 

As  to  the  following  cantos,  all  the  passages  are  as 
fabulous  as  the  vision  at  the  beginning. — Pope,  Let- 
.  ter  to  Mrs.  Arabella  Fermor. 

How  commentators  each  dark  passage  shun, 
And  hold  their  farthing  candle  to  the  sun. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  vi.  97. 

The  works  of  the  ancients  were  frequently  de- 
stroyed at  the  instigation  of  the  monks.  They  ap- 
pear sometimes  to  have  mutilated  them,  for  passages 
have  not  come  down  to  us,  which  once  evidently  ex- 
isted ;  and  occasionally  their  interpolations  and 
other  forgeries  formed  a  destruction  in  a  new  shape, 
by  additions  to  the  originals. — /.  Disraeli,  Curiosi- 
ties of  Literature,  Destruction  of  Books. 

He  [Jeremy  Taylor]  is  the  Spenser  of  our  prose 
writers  ;  and  his  prose  is  sometimes  almost  as  musi- 
cal as  Spenser's  verse.  His  Sermons,  his  Golden 
Grove,  his  Holy  Living,  and  still  more,  his  Holy 
Dying,  all  contain  many  passages,  the  beauty  and 
splendour  of  which  are  hardly  to  be  matched  in  any 
other  English  prose  writer. — Craik,  History  of  Eng- 
lish Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  53, 

Passant,  adj.     [Fr.j 

1.  Cursory;  careless. 

What  a  severe  judgement  all  our  actions,  (even 
our  passant  words,  and  our  secret  thoughts,)  must 
hereafter  undergo.  —  Harrow,  Sermons,  vol.  ii. 
serin,  xvi. 

2.  In  Heraldry.     Applied  to  the  figure  of  a 
beast  when  walking. 

En  passant,  ado,  [Fr.j  By  the  way;  slightly; 
in  haste. 

Reflecting  upon  this  Egyptian  prayer,  or  apology 
rather,  made  in  the  name  of  the  dead,  we  may  en 
passant  observe  both  a  touch  of  Pharisaical  arro- 
gancy  and  self-justification.— Translation  of  Plato's 
Apology  of  Socrates,  p.  295  :  1675. 

Passee.  adj.  [Fr.]  Past  the  heyday  of  life. 
She  might  have  arrived  at  that  age  at  which  one 
intends  to  stop  for  the  next  ten  years,  but  even  a 
Frenchman  would  not  have  called  her  passee—  that 
is,  for  a  widow.  For  a  spinster,  it  would  have  been 
different.— .Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  v.  ch.  viii. 

Passenger,  s.  [Fr.  passager.~\ 

1.  Traveller ;    one  who  is  upon  the  road ; 
wayfarer. 

What  hallooing,  and  what  stir  is  this  to-day  ? 
These  are  my  mates  that  make  their  wills  their  law, 
Have  some  unhappy  passenger  in  chase. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  v.  4. 

The  nodding  horror  of  whose  shady  brows 
Threats  the  forlorn  and  wandering  passenger. 

Milton,  Comus,  38. 

Apelles,  when  he  had  finished  any  work,  exposed 
it  to  the  sight  of  all  passengers,  and  concealed  him- 
self to  hear  the  censure  of  his  faults.  —  Dryden, 
Translation  of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

2.  One  who  hires  in  any  vehicle  the  liberty  of 
travelling. 

The  diligent  pilot  in  a  dangerous  tempest  doth  not 
attend  the  unskilful  words  of  a  passenger. — Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

Passer,  s.     One  who,  that  which,  passes ; 
one  that  is  upon  the  road :  (generally  with 

%)• 

Under  you  ride  the  home  and  foreign  shipping  in 
so  near  a  distance,  that,  without  troubling  the 
passer  or  borrowing  Stentor's  voice,  you  may  confer 
with  any  in  the  town. — Carew. 

Have  we  soon  forgot, 

When,  like  a  matron,  butchered  by  her  sons, 
And  cast  beside  some  common  way,  a  spectacle 
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Of  horrour  and  affright  to  passers  by, 

Our  groaning  country  bled  at  every  vein  ?       Roice. 

'  Our  fellows  are  in  a  sort  of  fright  about  this 
Jamaica  Bill,'  said  Mr.  Egerton,  in  an  undertone  as 
if  he  were  afraid  a  passer-by  might  hear  him.  '  Don't 
say  anything  about  it,  but  there's  a  screw  loose.'— 
B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  iv.  ch.  i. 

At  first,  he  came  out  from  his  lodging  with  an  un- 
easy sense  of  being  observed — even  by  those  chance 
passers-by,  on  whom  he  had  never  looked  before, 
and  hundreds  to  one  would  never  see  again— issuing 
in  the  morning  from  a  public-house.— Dickens,  Mar- 
tin Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xiii. 

Passerine,  adj.  [Lat.  passerinus,  from 
passer  =  sparrow.]  In  Ornithology.  Con- 
nected with  the  sparrow,  or  having  the  spar- 
row as  a  type  :  (in  the  extract  used  substan- 
tivally). 

Passerines.— This  name  [was]  given  by  Linnams 
and  Cuvier  to  the  typical  order  of  birds,  including 
those  which  neither  manifest  the  violence  of  the 
birds  of  prey,  nor  have  the  fixed  regimen  of  the  ter- 
restrial birds,  but  which  feed  011  insects,  fruit,  or 
grain,  according  to  the  slendcrness  or  strength  of 
their  beak ;  some,  with  sharp  and  toothed  mandi- 
bles, feeding  on  small  birds.  All  the  passerines  have 
short  and  slender  legs,  with  three  toes  before  and 
one  behind ;  the  two  external  toes  being  united  by 
a  very  short  membrane.  They  form  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  varied  order  of  birds,  and  are  the  least 
readily  recognisable  by  distinctive  characters  com- 
mon to  the  whole  group.  Their  feet,  being  more 
especially  adapted  to  the  delicate  labours  of  nidifi- 
cation,  have  neither  the  webbed  structure  of  those 
of  the  Swimmers,  nor  the  robust  strength  or  de- 
structive talons  which  characterise  the  Bird  of  Ra- 
pine, nor  the  extended  toes  which  enable  the  Wader 
to  walk  safely  over  marshy  soils,  and  tread  lightly 
on  the  floating  leaves  of  aquatic  plants;  but  the  toes 
are  slender,  flexible,  and  moderately  elongated  with 
long,  pointed,  and  slightly  curved  claws.  The  pas- 
serines in  general  have  the  females  smaller  and  less 
brilliant  in  their  plumage  than  the  males;  they  al- 
ways live  in  pairs,  build  in  trees,  and  display  the 
greatest  art  in  the  construction  of  their  nests.  The 
young  are  excluded  in  a  blind  and  naked  state,  and 
wholly  depend  for  subsistence,  during  a  certain  pe- 
riod, on  parental  care All  the  characteristics  of 

the  bird,  as  power  of  flight,  melody  of  voice,  and 
beauty  of  plumage,  are  enjoyed  in  the  highest  per- 
fection by  one  or  other  of  the  groups  of  this  exten- 
sive and  varied  order.  The  beak  of  the  passerines 
varies  in  form  according  to  the  nature  of  its  food, 
which  may  be  small  or  young  birds,  carrion,  insects, 
fruit,  seeds,  vegetable  juices,  or  of  a  mixed  kind.— 
Owen,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 

Passibiiity.  s.  Quality  of  receiving  impres- 
sions from  external  agents. 

The  last  doubt,  touching  the  possibility  of  the 
matter  of  the  heavens,  is  drawn  from  the  eclipses  of 
the  sun  and  moon.— UakeiuUl,  Apology,  p.  82. 
Passible,  adj.    [Fr.]    Susceptive  of  impres- 
sions from  external  agents. 

Theodoret  disputeth  with  great  earnestness,  that 
God  cannot  be  said  to  suffer ;  but  he  thereby  mean- 
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Passingbell.  s.  Bell  which  was  rung  or 
tolled  at  the  hour  of  departure,  to  obtain 
prayers  for  the  passing  soul. 

Those  loving  papers, 
Thicken  on  you  now,  as  pray'rs  ascend 
To  heaven  in  troops  at  a  good  man's  passingbell. 

Donne. 

A  talk  of  tumult,  and  a  breath 
Would  serve  him  as  his  passingbell  to  death.  Daniel. 

Before  the  passingbell  begun, 
The  news  through  half  the  town  was  run. 

Swift,  On  the  Death  of  Dr.  Swift. 
Passingly,  adv.     Surpassingly. 

Cardinal  Pole  having  heard  a  certain  preacher  of 
great  name,  who  arrogated  much  to  himself,  and  did 
passingly  please  himself;  he  was  asked  what  he 
thought  of  the  man  :  Pole  answered,  Well  ;  but  I 
would  that  he  would  first  preach  unto  himself,  and 
then  afterward  to  others.—  Camden,  Remains. 
Passion,  s.  [Fr.  ;  L&t.passio,  -onis.'j 

1.  Any  effect  caused  by  external  agency. 

A  body  at  rest  affords  us  no  idea  of  any  active 
power  to  move,  and  when  set  in  motion,  it  is  rather 
a  passion  than  an  action  in  it.—  Locke. 

2.  Susceptibility    of    effect    from    external 
action. 

The  differences  of  mouldable  and  not  mouldable, 
scissible  and  not  scissible,  and  many  other  passions 
of  matter,  are  plebeian  notions,  applied  to  the  in- 
struments men  ordinarily  practised.  —  Bacon. 

3.  Violent  commotion  of  the  mind. 

How  all  the  other  passions  fleet  to  air, 
As  doubtful  thoughts  and  rash  embraced  despair. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 
Thee  every  thing  becomes,  to  chide,  to  lauirh, 
To  weep  :  whose  every  passion  fully  strives 
To  make  itself  in  thee  fair  and  admired. 

Id.,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  1. 
I  am  doubtful,  lest 
You  break  into  some  merry  passion, 
And  so  offend  him  : 
If  you  should  smile,  he  grows  impatient. 

Id.,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  induction,  sc.  1. 
In  loving  thou  dost  well,  in  passion  not  ; 
Wherein  true  love  consists  not. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  588. 
duel  his  eye,  but  cast 
Signs  of  remorse  and  passion,  to  behold 
The  fellows  of  his  crime,  the  followers  rather, 
(Far  other  once  beheld  in  bliss)  condemn'd 
For  ever  now  to  have  their  lot  in  pain.     Ibid.  i.  604. 

Passion  's  too  fierce  to  be  in  fetters  bound, 
And  nature  flies  him  like  enchanted  ground. 

Dryden. 

All  the  art  of  rhetorick,  besides  order  and  perspi- 
cuity, only  moves  the  passions,  and  thereby  misleads 
the  judgement.  —  Locke. 

4.  Anger. 

The  word  passion  signifies  the  receiving  any 
action  in  a  large  philosophical  sense;  in  a  more 
limited  philosophical  sense,  it  signifies  any  of  the 
affections  of  human  nature;  as  love,  fear,  joy,  sor- 
row :  but  the  common  people  confine  it  only  to 
anger.—  Watts. 


which  held  even  deity  itself  passible.— Hooker,  Ec- 
clesiastical Polity. 

Passibleness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Passible;  quality  of  receiving  impres- 
sions from  external  agents. 

It  drew  after  it  the  heresy  of  the  passibleness  of 
the  deity :  the  deity  of  Christ  was  become,  in  their 
conceits,  the  same  nature  with  the  humanity  that 
was  passible.— Brerewood. 
Passing:,  part.  adj. 

1.  Supreme;  surpassing  others  ;  eminent. 

No  strength  of  arms  shall  win  this  noble  fort, 
Or  shake  this  puissant  wall,  such  passing  might 
Have  spells  and  charms,  if  they  be  said  aright. 

Fairfax. 

2.  Used  adverbially  to  enforce  the  meaning 
of  another  word. 

Oberon  is  passing  fell  and  wroth. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  ii.  1. 
Passing  many  know  it ;  and  so  many, 
That  of  all  nations  there  abides  not  any, 
From  where  the  morning  rises  and  the  sun 
lo  where  even  and  night  their  courses  run  ! 

Ctiapman. 

Many  m  each  region  passing  fair, 
As  the  noon  sky ;  more  like  to  goddesses 
Than  mortal  creatures. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  156. 
she,  that  was  not  only  passing  fair, 
But  was  withal  discreet  and  debonair, 
Resolved  the  passive  doctrine  to  fulfil, 
Though  loth,  and  let  him  work  his  wicked  will. 

Dryden,  The  Cock  and  the  Fox,  71. 
While  thus  we  stood  as  in  a  stound, 
And  wet  with  tears,  like  dew,  the  ground, 
Full  soon  by  bonfire  and  by  bell, 
We  learnt  our  liege  was  passing  well. 

Gay,  Prologue  to  tte  Shepherd's  Week. 
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Where  statesmen  are  ruled  by  faction  and  interest, 
they  can  have  no  passion  for  the  glory  of  their  coun- 
try, nor  any  concern  for  the  figure  it  will  make.— 
Addison,  Dialogues  on  the  Usefulness  of  Ancient 
Medals. 

I  am  now  a  very  rich  man.  How  have  I  become 
so?  Through  attaching  myself  from  the  first  to 
persons  of  expectations,  whether  from  fortune  or 
talent.  I  have  made  connections  in  society,  and 
society  has  enriched  me.  I  have  still  a  passion  for 
making  money. ...  It  is  my  profession,  my  hobby. — 
Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  x.  ch.  xviii. 

The  life  and  nature  of  man,  with  its  brief  inte- 
rests, its  misery  and  sin,  its  mad  passion  and  poor 
frivolity,  struts  and  frets  its  hour,  encompassed  and 
overlooked  by  that  tremendous  All,  of  which  it 
forms  an  indissoluble  though  so  mean  a  fraction. — 
Carlyle,  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays,  Goethe's 
Helena. 

Comus  is  an  exquisitely  beautiful  poem,  but  nearly 
destitute  of  everything  we  more  especially  look  for 
in  a  drama — of  passion,  of  character,  of  story,  of 
action  of  movement  of  any  kind.— Craik,  History  of 
English  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  79. 

6.  Love. 

For  your  love, 

You  kill'd  her  father:  you  confess  you  drew 
A  mighty  argument  to  prove  your  passion  for  the 
daughter.  Dryden  and  Lee,  (Edipus. 

He,  to  grate  me  more, 
Publickly  own'd  his  passion  for  Amestris.       Bowe. 

Survey  yourself,  and  then  forgive  your  slave, 
Think  what  a  passion  such  a  form  must  have. 

Granville. 

7.  Eagerness. 

Abate  a  little  of  that  violent  passion  for  fine 
cloaths,  so  predominant  in  your  sex.— Swift. 

8.  In  Composition.    Exhibition  of  passion. 

The  poetry  of  Sir  William  Jones  is  very  sonorous 
and  imposing ;  and  in  his  happiest  efforts  there  is 
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not  wanting  nobleness  of  thought,  or  glow  of  pas- 
sion, as  well  as  pomp  of  words. — Craik,  History  of 
English  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  395. 

9.  Last  suffering  of  the  Redeemer  of  the 
world. 

He  showed  himself  alive  after  his  passion  by  many 
infallible  proofs.— Acts,  i.  3. 

Passion,  v.  n.    Extremely  agitated  ;  express 
great  commotion  of  mind ;  exhibit  passion. 

Rare. 

"Twas  Ariadne  passioning 
For  Theseus'  perjury  and  unjust  flight. 

Sliakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  4. 

Passion-flower,    s.      Exotic  and  cultivated 
plant  so  called  of  the  genus  Passiflora. 

The  passion-flower,  or  Virginian  climber:  The 
first  of  these  names  was  given  it-by  the  Jesuits,  who 
pretended  to  find  in  it  all  the  instruments  of  our 
Lord's  passion.— Note  to  Cowley. 

The  greater  part  of  the  passion-flowers  are  South 
American  and  West  Indian  :  a  few  occur  in  North 
America,  Africa,  and   the  East  Indies. — Henfrey, 
Elementary  Course  ofBotcny. 
There  has  fallen  a  splendid  tear 

From  the  passion-flower  at  the  gate. 
She  is  coming,  my  dove,  my  dear ; 

She  is  coming,  my  life,  my  fate. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  xxi.  10. 

Passion-week,    s.     Week  immediately  pre- 
ceding Easter,  named  in  commemoration 
of  our  Saviour's  crucifixion. 
Passionary,  s.     Book  describing  the  suffer- 
ings of  saints  and  martyrs. 

It  is  collected  from  Bede,  Alfred  of  Beverley, 
Malmesbury,  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  Higden's  Poly- 
chronicon.and  the  passionaries  of  the  female  saints, 
Werburgh,  Etheldred,  and  Sexburgh,  which  were 
kept  for  public  edification  in  the  choir  of  the  church. 
— T.  Warton,  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  ii. 
p. 177. 
Passionate,  adj. 

1.  Moved  by  passion  ;  feeling  or  expressing 
great  commotion  of  mind. 

My  whole  endeavour  is  to  resolve  the  conscience, 
and  to  shew  what,  in  this  controversy,  the  heart  is 
to  think,  if  it  will  follow  the  light  of  sound  and  sin- 
cere judgement,  without  either  cloud  of  prejudice 
or,  mist  of  passionate  affection.— Hooker,  Ecclesias- 
tical Polity. 

Thucydides  observes,  that  men  are  much  more 
passionate  for  injustice  than  for  violence ;  because 
the  one  coming  as  from  an  equal  seems  rapine; 
when  the  other  proceeding  from  one  stronger  is  but 
the  effect  of  necessity.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of 
the  Grand  Rebellion. 

In  his  prayers,  as  his  attention  was  fixt  and 
steady,  so  was  it  inflamed  with  passionate  fervours. 
—  Fell. 

Good  angels  looked  upon  this  ship  of  Noah's  with 
a  passionate  concern  for  its  safety. — Burnet. 

Men  upon  the  near  approach  of  death,  have  been 
roused  up  into  such  a  lively  sense  of  their  guilt, 
such  a  passionate  degree  of  concern  and  remorse, 
that,  if  ten  thousand  ghosts  had  appeared  to  them, 
they  scarce  could  have  had  a  fuller  conviction  of 
their  danger. — Bishop  Atterbury, 

2.  Easily  moved  to  anger. 

Homer's  Achilles  is  haughty  and  passionate,  im- 
patient of  any  restraint  by  laws,  and  arrogant  in 
arms. — Prior. 

3.  Indicating,  arising  from,  passion. 

We  cannot  count  for  certain  on  the  Squire,  he  is 
so  choleric  and  hasty.  He  might  hurry  to  town,  see 
Madame  di  Negra,  blurt  out  some  passionate,  rade 
expressions  which  would  wake  her  resentment,  and 
cause  her  instant  rejection ;  and  it  might  be  too  late 
if  he  repented  afterwards,— as  he  would  be  sure  to 
do.— Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  ix.  ch.  iii. 

It  is  this  guilty  hand  !— 
And  there  rises  ever  a  passionate  cry 
From  underneath  in  the  darkening  land— 
What  is  it,  that  has  been  done  ? 
And  there  rang  on  a  sudden,  a  passionate  cry, 
A  cry  for  a  brother's  blood : 

It  will  ring  in  my  heart  and  my  ears  till  I  die,  till  I 
die.  Tennyson,  Maud,  xxii.  1. 

P&ssionate.  v.  a. 
\ .  Affect  with  passion.     Obsolete. 

Great  pleasure,  mix^d  with  pitiful  regard, 
That  godly  king  and  queen  did  passionate, 
Whilst  they  his  pitiful  adventures  heard, 
That  oft  they  did  lament  his  luckless  state. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
•2.  Express  passionately. 

Thy  niece  and  I ...  want  hands, 
And  cannot  passionate  our  tenfold  grief 
With  folded  arms. 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  iii.  2. 

Passionately,  adv.  In  a  passionate  manner. 
1.  With  passion;  with  desire,  love,  or  hatred; 
with  great  commotion  of  mind. 
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Whoever  passionately  covets  any  thing  he  has  not, 
has  lost  his  hold.— Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

If  sorrow  expresses  itself  never  so  loudly  andpas- 
sionately,  and  discharge  itself  in  never  so  many 
tears,  yet  it  will  no  more  purge  a  man's  heart,  than 
the  washing  of  his  hands  can  cleanse  the  rottenness 
of  his  bones.— South,  Sermons. 

I  made  Melesinda,  in  opposition  to  Nourmahal,  a 
woman  passionately  loving  of  her  husband,  patient 
of  injuries  and  contempt,  and  constant  in  her  kind- 
ness.— Dryden,  Aurengzebe,  epist.  dedicatory. 
2.  Angrily. 

They  lay  the  blame  on  the  poor  little  ones,  some- 
times passionately  enough,  to  divert  it  from  them- 
selves.— Locke. 

Passionateness.  s.     Attribute  suggested  by 
Passionate. 

1.  State  of  being  subject  to  passion. 

That  idleness,  levity,  imprudence,  passionateness, 
deformity,  and  inconstancy,  with  which  some  men 
have  been  overgrown.— Bishop  Gaud,  Sermons  and 
Life  of  Bishop  Brownrigg,  dedication :  1660. 

2.  Vehemence  of  mind. 

To  love  with  some  passionateness  the  person  you 
would  marry,  is  not  only  allowable  but  expedient.— 
Boyle. 
Passioned,  part.  adj. 

1.  Disordered;  violently  affected. 

Great  wonder  had  the  knight  to  see  the  maid 
So  straungely  passioned. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  ii.  9,  41. 

2.  Expressing  passion. 

By  lively  actions  he  gan  bewray 
Some  argument  of  matter  passioned. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iii.  12, 4. 
Passionless,    adj.      Not    easily    moved   to 
anger  ;  cool ;  undisturbed. 

An  honest,  noble,  wary,  retired,  and  passionless 

woman. — Shelton,  Translation  of  Don  Quixote,  iv.  6. 

It  had  stood  better  with  the  honour  of  the  synod, 

to  have  held  a  more  peaceable  and  passionless  order. 

— Hales,  Letter  from  the  Synod  of  Dort,  p.  79. 

The  stricter   examination  of  a  now  passionless 
judgement.— Instruction  for  Oratory,  p. 98. 
Passive,  adj.     [Fr.  passif;  Lat.  passivus.~] 

1.  Receiving  impression  from  some  external 
agent. 

High  above  the  ground 
Their  march  was,  and  the  passive  air  upbore 
Their  nimble  tread.      Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  72. 

The  active  informations  of  the  intellect,  filling  the 
passive  reception  of  the  will,  like  form  closing  with 
matter,  grew  actuate  into  a  third  and  distinct  per- 
fection of  practice. — South,  Sermons. 

As  the  mind  is  wholly  passive  in  the  reception  of 
all  its  simple  ideas,  so  it  exerts  several  acts  of  its 
own,  whereby,  out  of  its  simple  ideas,  the  other  is 
formed  — Locke. 

The  'vis  inertias'  is  a  passive  principle  by  which 
bodies  persist  in  their  motion  or  rest,  receive  mo- 
tion in  proportion  to  the  force  impressing  it,  and 
resist  as  much  as  they  are  resisted :  by  this  prin- 
ciple alone,  there  never  could  have  been  any  motion 
in  the  world. — Sir  I.  Newton,  Opticks. 

2.  Unresisting  ;  not  opposing. 

She  that  was  not  only  passing  fair  . . . 
Resolved  the  passive  doctrine  to  fulfil. 

Dryden,  Tlw  Cock  and  the  Fox,  71. 

3.  Suffering  ;  not  acting. 

A  reposing  state,  in  which  the  hill  were  brought 
under  us,  not  we  obliged  to  mount  it,  might  indeed 
for  the  present  be  more  convenient :  but,  in  the  end, 
it  could  not  be  equally  satisfying.  Continuance  of 
passive  pleasure,  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  is 
here,  as  under  all  conditions  of  mortal  existence,  an 
impossibility.  Everywhere  in  life,  the  true  question 
is,  not  what  we  gain,  but  what  we  do. ...  If  anyone 
affect,  not  the  active  and  watchful,  but  the  passive 
and  somnolent  line  of  study,  are  not  writers  espe- 
cially fashioned  for  him,  enough  and  to  spare? — 
Carlyle,  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays,  Goethe's 
Helena. 

'  A  passive  quarrel,  my  love,'  said  Mr.  Pecksniff, 
'maybe  changed  into  an  active  one,  remember.  It 
would  be  sad  to  blight  even  a  disinherited  young 
man  in  his  already  blighted  prospects:  but  how 
easy  to  do  it !' — Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.xxx. 

4.  In  Grammar.    See  extract. 

A  verb  passive  is  that  which  signifies  passion  or 
the  effect  of  action  -.  as,  '  doceor,'  I  am  taught. — 
Clarke,  Latin  Grammar. 

Passively,  adv.    In  a  passive  manner. 

1.  With  a  passive  nature. 

Though  some,  'tis  true,  are  passively  inclined, 
The  greater  part  degenerate  from  their  kind. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  949. 

2.  Without  agency. 

A  man  may  not  only  passively  and  involuntarily 
be  rejected,  but  also  may,  by  an  act  of  his  own,  cast 
out  or  reject  himself.— Bishop  Pearson. 

3.  According  to  the  form  of  a  verb  passive. 

A  verb  neuter  is  Englished  sometimes  actively  (as 
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'  curro,'  I  run,)  and  sometimes  passively,  as '  segroto,' 
I  am  sick.— Lilly. 

Passiveness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Pas- 
sive. 

1.  Quality  of  receiving  impression  from  ex- 
ternal agents. 

You  know  a  spirit  cannot  wounded  be, 
Nor  wear  such  marks  of  human  passiveness. 

Beaumont,  Psyelie,  p.  265. 

2.  Passibility  ;  power  of  suffering. 

That  a  man's  nature  is  passible,  is  its  best  advan- 
tage ;  for  by  it  we  are  all  redeemed :  by  the  'passive- 
ness  and  sufferings  of  our  Lord  and  brother  we  were 
all  rescued  from  the  portion  of  devils.  —  Jeremy 
Taylor,  Sermons,  p.  120:  1651. 

We  shall  lose  our  passiveness  with  our  being,  and 
be  as  incapable  of  suffering  as  heaven  can  make  us. 
— Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

3.  Patience ;  calmness. 

Gravity  and  passiveness  in  children  is  not  from 
discretion,  but  phlegm.— Fell. 

Passivity,  s.     Passiveness. 

Prom  this  passivity  in  the  mines  and  gallies,  to  at- 
tain to  a  joy  and  voluptuousness  in  the  employment. 
— Hammond,  Works,  iv.  579. 

Some  things  are  less  active  and  more  passive  than 
others,  are  not  so  capable  of  enjoyments  delectable 
unto  others,  and  more  subject  to  impressions  dis- 
tasteful to  their  particular  nature ;  which  passivities 
and  displeasure  are  not  simply  evils,  because  they 
do  suit  the  degree  of  the  particular  natures  of  those 
subjects,  being  also  ever  over-balanced  with  other 
pleasing  activities  and  enjoyments. — Barrow,  Expo- 
sition on  the  Creed. 

There  being  no  mean  between  penetrability  and 
impenetrability,  between  passivity  and  activity, 
these  being  contrary  and  opposite,  the  infinite  rare- 
faction of  the  one  quality  is  the  position  of  its  con- 
trary.— C/ieyne,  Philosophical  Principles  of  Natural 
Religion. 

Passivity  can  only  in  the  order  of  nature  be  con- 
sequent upon  activity,  as  much  as  effect  can  only  be 
consequent  upon  cause. — A.  Baxter,  Enquiry  into 
the  Nature  of  the  Human  Soul,  ii.  384. 
Passless.  adj.     Having  no  passage. 

Behold,  what  passless  rocks  on  either  hand, 
Like  prison  walls  about  them  stand.  Cowley. 

Passover,  s. 

1.  Feast  instituted  among  the  Jews  in  me- 
mory of  the  time  when  God,  smiting  the 
first-born  of  the  Egyptians,  passed  over  the 
habitations  of  the  Hebrews. 

The  Jews'  passover  was  at  hand,  and  Jesus  went 
up  to  Jerusalem. — John,  ii.  13. 

The  Lord's  passover,  commonly  called  Easter,  was 
ordered  by  the  common  law  to  be  celebrated  every 
year  on  a  Sunday. — Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Ca- 
nonici. 

2.  Sacrifice  killed. 

Take  you  a  lamb,  according  to  your  families,  and 
kill  the  passover. — Exodus,  xii.  21. 

3.  Thing  passed  over. 

'  My  lord,'  replied  the  follower, '  I  ken  the  purport 
of  your  query.  I  am,  it  may  be,  a  little  of  a  pre- 
cisian, and  I  wish  to  Heaven  I  was  mair  worthy  of 
the  name ;  but  let  that  be  a  passover.  I  have 
stretched  the  duties  of  a  serving -man  as  far  as  my 
northern  conscience  will  permit.'  —  Sir  W.  Scott, 
The  Fortunes  of  Nigel. 
Passport,  s.  [Fr.]  Permission  of  passage. 

Under  that  pretext,  fain  she  would  have  given  a 
secret  passport  to  her  affection.— (Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Giving  his  reason  passport  for  to  pass 
Whither  it  would,  so  it  would  let  him  die.  Id. 

Let  him  depart,  his  passport  shall  be  made, 
And  crowns  for  convoy  put  into  his  purse. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iv.  3. 

Having  used  extreme  caution  in  granting  pass- 
ports to  Ireland,  he  conceived  that  paper  not  to 
Lave  been  delivered. — Lord  Clarendon,  History  of 
the  Grand  Rebellion. 

The  gospel  has  then  only  a  free  admission  into  the 
assent  of  the  understanding,  when  it  brings  a  pass- 
port from  a  rightly  disposed  will,  as  being  the  fa- 
culty of  dominion,  that  commands  all,  that  shuts 
out,  and  lets  in,  what  objects  it  pleases.— South, 
Sermons. 

Admitted  in  the  shining  throng, 
He  shows  the  passport  which  he  brought  along; 
His  passport  is  his  innocence  and  grace, 
Well  known  to  all  the  natives  of  the  place. 

Dry  den,  On  the  Death  of  Amyntas,  74. 

At  our  meeting  in  another  world ; 
For  thou  hast  drunk  thy  passport  out  of  this. 

Id.,  Don  Sebastian,  iii.  1. 

Dame  Nature  gave  him  comeliness  and  health, 
And  fortune,  for  a  passport,  gave  him  wealth. 

Harte. 

Passymeasure.  s.  [Italian,  passamezzo^] 
Old  stately  kind  of  dance  so  called ;  cinque- 
pace. 

After  a  passy -measure,  or  a  pavin,  I  hate  a  drunk- 
en rogue.— Shakespear t  Twelfth  Night,  v.  1. 
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Past.  part.  adj. 

1.  Neither  present  nor  to  come,  as  opposed 
to  Present  and  Future. 

Past,  and  to  come,  seem  best ;  things  present 
worst. — Sliakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  i.  3. 

For  several  months  past,  papers  have  been  written 
upon  the  best  publick  principle,  the  love  of  our 
country.— Swift. 

[Wit!  not  alone  has  shone  on  ages  past, 
But  lights  the  present,  and  shall  warm  the  last. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  ii.  402. 

2.  Spent ;  gone  through  ;  undergone. 

A  life  of  glorious  labours  past.  Pope. 

Used  substantially  or  elliptically  for  past 
time. 

The  past  is  all  by  death  possest, 
And  frugal  fate  that  guards  the  rest, 
By  giving  bids  us  live  to-day.  Fenton. 

'Faust  must  behold  the  wonder  [Helena]  not  as 
she  seemed,  but  as  she  was  ;  and,  at  his  unearthly 
desire,  the  past  shall  become  present ;  and  the  an- 
tique time  must  be  new-created,  and  give  back  its 
persons  and  circumstances,  though  so  long  since  re- 
ingulfed  in  the  silence  of  the  blank  bygone  eter- 
nity.—Carafe,  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays, 
Goethe's  Helena. 
Past.  prep. 

1.  In  time. 

Sarah  . . .  was  delivered  of  a  child  when  she  was 
past  age. — Hebrews,  xi.  11. 

2.  In  respect  to  power. 

Fervent  prayers  he  made,  when  he  was  esteemed 
past  sense,  and  so  spent  his  last  breath  in  com- 
mitting his  soul  unto  .the  Almighty. — Sir  J.  Hay- 
ward. 
Among  the  Dutch  thus  Albemarle  did  fare, 

He  could  not  conquer  and  disdained  to  fly ; 
Past  hope  of  conquest,  'twas  his  latest  care 

Like  falling  Caesar  decently  to  die. 

Dryden,  A  nnus  Mirabilis,  Ixxxviii. 

Many  men  have  not  yet  sinned  themselves  past 
all  sense  or  feeling,  but  have  some  regrets ;  and  when 
their  spirits  are  at  any  time  disturbed  with  the  sense 
of  their  guilt,  they  are  for  a  little  time  more  watch- 
ful over  their  ways ;  but  they  are  soon  disheartened. 
—Calamy,  Sermons. 

3.  Out  of  reach. 

We  must  not 

Prostitute  our  past  cure  malady 
To  empirieks. 

Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  ii.  1. 

What's  gone,  and  what's  past  help, 
Should  be  past  grief.  Id.,  Winter's  Tale,  iii.  2. 

That  France  and  Spain  were  taught  the  use  of 
shipping  by  the  Greeks  and  Phoenicians  is  a  thing 
past  questioning. — Heylin. 

Love,  when  once  past  government,  is  consequently 
past  shame. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Her  life  she  might  have  had ;  but  the  despair 
Of  saving  his,  had  put  it  past  her  care. 

Dryden,  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  380. 

That  the  bare  receiving  a  sum  should  sink  a  man 
into  a  servile  state,  is  past  my  comprehension. — 
Collier,  Essays,  On  Pride. 

That  he  means  paternal  power,  is  past  doubt  from 
the  inference  he  makes. — Locke. 

4.  Further  than. 

We  will  go  along  by  the  king's  highway,  until  we 
be  past  thy  borders. — Numbers,  xxi.  22. 

5.  Above  ;  more  than. 

The  northern  Irish  Scots  have  bows  not  past  three 
quarters  of  a  yard  long,  with  a  string  of  wreathed 
hemp,  and  their  arrows  not  much  above  an  ell. — 
Spenser,  View  of  tlie  State  of  Ireland. 

The  same  inundation  was  not  deep,  not  past  forty 
foot  from  the  ground. — Bacon. 

Paste,  s.     [N.Fr.;  Modern  Fr. pate.'] 
J.  Anything  mixed  up  so  as  to  be  viscous 
and  tenacious,  such  as  flour  and  water  for 
bread  or  pies ;  or  various  kinds  of  earth 
mingled  for  the  potter. 

Except  you  could  bray  Christendom  in  a  mortar, 
and  mould  it  into  a  new  paste,  there  is  no  possibility 
of  an  holy  war. — Bacon,  Holy  War. 

When  the  gods  moulded  up  the  paste  of  man, 
Some  of  their  dough  was  left  upon  their  hands 
For  want  of  souls,  and  so  they  made  Egyptians. 

Dryden,  Cleomenes,  ii.  2. 
With  particles  of  heavenly  fire 
The  God  of  nature  did  his  soul  inspire  . . . 
Which  \yise  Prometheus  temper'd  into  paste, 
And,  mixt  with  living  streams,  the  godlike  image 

cast. 

Id..  Translation  from  Ovid,  Metamorphoses,  b.  i. 
He  has  the  whitest  hand  that  ever  you  saw,  and 
raises  paste  better  than  any  woman. — Spectator. 

I.  Flour  and  water  boiled  together  so  as  to 

make  a  cement. 

3.  Artificial  mixture,  in  imitation  of  precious 
stones. 

The  diamonds  were  sold,  and  my  mother  appeared 
in  paste,— Lord  Lytton,  Pelham,  ch.  i. 
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Paste,  v.  a.     Fasten  with  paste. 

By  pasting  the  vowels  and  consonants  on  tlie 
sides  of  dice,  liis  eldest  son  played  himself  into 
spel  1  ing. — Locke. 

Young  creatures  have  learned  their  letters  and 
syllables,  by  having  them  pasted  upon  little  flat 
tablets.—  Watts. 

'  A  letter ! '  cried  Martin.  '  For  Mr.  Martin  Chuzzle- 
wit.'said  the  landlord,  reading  the  superscription  of 
one  he  held  in  his  hand.  '  Noon.  Chief  office.  Paid.' 
Martin  took  it  from  him,  thanked  him,  and  walked 
up  stairs.  It  was  not  sealed,  but  pasted  close;  the 
handwriting  was  quite  unknown  to  him.  He  opened 
it,  and  found  enclosed,  without  any  name,  address, 
or  other  inscription  or  explanation  of  any  kind  what- 
ever, a  Bank  of  England  note  for  twenty  pounds. — 
I>ickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xiii. 

Pasteboard,  s. 

1.  Masses    made  anciently  by  pasting  one 
paper  on  another :  now  made  sometimes  by 
macerating  paper  and  casting  it  in  moulds, 
sometimes  by  pounding  old  cordage  and 
casting  it  in  forms. 

Tintoret  made  chambers  of  board  and  pasteboard, 
proportioned  to  his  models,  with  doors  and  windows, 
through  which  he  distributed,  on  his  figures,  arti- 
ficial lights. — Dryden. 

I  would  not  make  myself  merry  even  with  a  piece 
of  pasteboard,  that  is  invested  with  a  public  cha- 
racter.— Addison. 

We  have  the  greatest  admiration  for  this  learned 
doctor.  With  what  scientific  stoicism  he  walks 
through  the  land  of  wonders  unwondering,  like  a 
wise  man  through  some  huge,  gaudy,  imposing 
Vauxhall,  whose  fire-works,  cascades,  and  sympho- 
nies the  vulgar  may  enjoy  and  believe  in,  but  where 
he  finds  nothing  real  but  saltpetre,  pasteboard,  and 
catgut. — Carlyle,  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays, 
German  Playwrights. 
Used  adjectivally. 

Put  silkworms  on  whited  brown  paper  into  a 
pasteboard  box. — Mortimer,  Husbandry, 

2.  Visiting  card.     Colloquial. 
Pastern,  s.   [N.Fr.  pasturon.~] 

1.  That  part  of  the  leg  of  a  horse  between 
the  joint  next  the  foot  and  the  hoof. 

I  will  not  change  my  horse  with  any  that  treads 
on  four  pasterns. — Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iii.  7. 

The  colt  that  for  a  stallion  is  design'd, 
By  sure  presages  shows  his  generous  kind  ; 
Of  able  body,  sound  of  limb  and  wind. 
Upright  he  walks  on  pasterns  firm  and  straight, 
His  motions  easy,  prancing  in  his  gait. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  117. 

Being  heavy,  he  should  not  tread  stiff,  but  have  a 
pastern  made  him,  to  break  the  force  of  his  weight : 
by  this  his  body  hangs  on  the  hoof,  as  a  coach  does 
by  the  leathers. — Grew. 

2.  Human  leg.    Contemptuous. 

She  had  better  have  worn  pasterns. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  The  Chances. 
So  straight  she  walk'd,  and  on  her  pasterns  high : 
If  seeing  her  behind,  he  liked  her  pace, 
Now  turning  short,  he  better  liked  her  face. 

Dryden,  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  52. 

Pasticcio,  s.  [Italian.]     Medley. 

On  our  first  entrance  into  the  palace,  which  is  a 
pasticcio  of  Saracenic,  Conventual,  and  Grecian 
architecture,  I  was  much  taken  with  the  principal 
front  of  the  inner-court.  —  Swinburne,  Travels 
through  Spain,  letter  xxxi. 

This  motley  mixture  of  the  modes  of  antient 
language  being  worked  into  a  modern  ground,  has 
compounded  such  a  pasticcio  of  style,  as  is  still 
more  unexampled  and  extravagant. — T.  Warton,An 
Enquiry  into  the  Authenticity  of  the  Poems  attri- 
buted to  Thomas  Rowley,  p.  44. 

Pastil,  s.  [Lat.  pastillus  ;  Fr.  pastille.]  Roll 
of  paste. 

To  draw  with  dry  colours,  make  long  pastils,  by 
grinding  red  lead  with  strong  wort,  and  so  roll 
them  up  like  pencils,  drying  them  in  the  sun. — 
Peacham,  On  Drawing. 

Pastille,  s.      [Fr.]      Small   aromatic  ball, 
burned  to  scent  the  air  of  a  room. 

Pastime,  s.     Sport;  amusement;  diversion. 
It  was  more  requisite  for  Zelmane's  hurt  to  rest, 
than  sit  up  at  those  pastimes ;  but  she,  that  felt  no 
wound  but  one,  earnestly  desired  to  have  the  pasto- 
rals.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

I'll  be  as  patient  as  a  gentle  stream, 
And  make  a  pastime  of  each  weary  step, 
Till  the  last  step  has  brought  me  to  my  love. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  7. 

Pastime  passing  excellent, 
If  husbanded  with  modesty. 

Id.,  Taming  of  tlie  Shrew,  induction,  so.  1. 

With  these 
Find  pastime,  and  bear  rule ;  thy  realm  is  laifje. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  374. 
A  man,  much  addicted  to  luxury,  recreation,  and 
pastime  should  never  pretend  to  devote  himself 
8x9 
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entirely  to  the  sciences,  unless  his  soul  be  so  refined, 
that  he  can  taste  these  entertainments  eminently  in 
his  closet. — Watts. 

Pastime,  v.  n.     Sport ;  take  pastime. 
When  did  Perseda  pastime  in  the  streets, 
But  her  Erastus  over-eyed  her  sport  ? 

Tragedy  of  Soliman  and  Perseda  :  159d. 

Pastor,  s.    [Lat.,  from  root  of  pasco,  pass, 
part,  pastus  =  feed.] 

1.  Shepherd. 

Receive  this  present  by  the  muses  made, 
The  pipe  on  which  the  Ascwean  pastor  play'd. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  vi.  97. 
The  pastor  shears  their  hoary  beards, 
And  eases  of  their  hair  the  loaden  herds. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iii.  485. 

2.  Clergyman  who  has  the  care  of  a  flock ; 
one   who  has   souls  to  feed  with   sound 
doctrine. 

The  pastor  maketh  suits  of  the  people,  and  they 
with  one  voice  testify  a  general  assent  thereunto, 
or  he  joyfully  beginneth,  and  they  with  like  alacrity 
follow,  dividing  between  them  the  sentences  where- 
with they  strive,  which  shall  much  shew  his  own, 
and  stir  up  others'  zeal  to  the  glory  of  God. — Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

The  first  branch  of  the  great  work  belonging  to  a 
pastor  of  the  church,  was  to  teach.— South,  Sermons. 

All  bishops  are  pastors  of  the  common  flock. — 
Leslie. 

A  breach  in  the  general  form  of  worship  was 
reckoned  too  unpopular  to  be  attempted,  neither 
was  the  expedient  then  found  out  of  maintaining 
separate  pastors  out  of  private  purses. — Swift. 

3.  In    Ornithology.      Rare   British   bird   so 
called ;  Pastor  roseus. 

The  genus  Pastor  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Temminck 
for  several  birds  which  exhibit  vanous  relations  to 
the  Starlings  and  the  Crows ;  only  one  of  them,  the 
rose-coloured  Pastor,  is  an  accidental  visitor  in  this 
country.— Yarrell,  History  of  British  Birds. 

Pastoral,  adj.  [Lat.  pastoralisj] 
1.  Rural;  rustic;  beseeming  shepherds;  imi- 
tating shepherds. 

In  those  pastoral  pastimes,  a  great  many  days  were 
sent  to  follow  their  flying  predecessors.  —  Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

•2.  Relating  to  the  care  of  souls. 

Their  Lord  and  Master  taught  concerning  the 
pastoral  care  he  had  over  his  own  flock. — Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

The  bishop  of  Salisbury  recommended  the  tenth 
satire  of  Juvenal,  in  his  pastoral  letter,  to  the  se- 
rious perusal  of  the  divines  of  his  diocese.— Dryden. 

Pastoral,  s. 

1.  Poem  in  which  any  action  or  passion  is 
represented  by  its  eifects  upon  a  country 
life  ;  or  according  to  the  common  practice 
in    which   speakers  take  upon  them  the 
character    of  shepherds  ;    idyl ;    bucolic ; 
eclogue. 

The  best  actors  in  the  world,  for  tragedy,  comedy, 
history,  pastoral.— Shakespear,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

There  ought  to  be  the  same  difference  between 
pastorals  and  elegies,  as  between  the  life  of  the 
country  and  the  court ;  the  latter  should  be  smooth, 
clean,  tender,  and  passionate :  the  thoughts  may  be 
bold,  more  gay,  and  more  elevated  than  in  pastoral. 
—Walsh. 

A  pastoral  is  an  imitation  of  the  action  of  a  shep- 
herd . . .  the  form  of  this  imitation  is  dramatick  or 
narrative,  or  mixed  of  both,  the  fable  simple,  the 
manners  not  too  polite  nor  too  rustick. — Pope,  Dis- 
course on  Pastoral  Poetry. 

2.  Book  relating  to  the  cure  of  souls. 

The  Lord  prosper  the  intention  to  myself,  and 
others,  who  may  not  despise  my  poor  labours,  but 
add  to  those  points  which  I  have  observed,  until  the 
book  grow  to  a  compleat  pastoral.— Herbert,  Coun- 
try Parson,  preface :  1632. 

Pastorlike.  adj.     Suiting,  like,  a  pastor. 

The  pastorlike  and  apostolick  imitation  of  meek 
and  unlordly  discipline. — Milton,  Of  Reformation 
in  England,  b.  ii. 

Pastoriy.  adj.    Pastorlike. 

Against  negligence  or  obstinacy  will  be  required 
a  rousing  volley  of  pastorly  threatenings. — Milton, 
Animadversions  upon  a  Defence  of  the  humble  Re- 
monstrance. 

Pastorship,  s.    Office  or  rank  of  a  pastor. 

The  universal  pastorship  or  government  of  the 
catholick  church,  was  never  claimed  by  any  bishop 
till  towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century ;  and  then 
it  was  thought  to  be  challenged  by  John,  patriarch 
of  Constantinople. — Bishop  Bull,  Corruption  of  the 
Church  of  Rome. 

Why  may  not  the  bishop  of  Antioch  pretend  to 
succeed  St.  Peter  in  his  universal  pastorship?— 
Barrow,  On  the  Pope's  Supremacy. 
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Pastry.  *. 

1.  Act  of  making  viands  from  paste. 

Let  never  fresh  machines  your  pastry  try, 
Unless  grandees  or  magistrates  are  by, 
Then  you  may  put  a  dwarf  into  a  pie. 

King,  Art  of  Cookery. 

2.  Viands  so  made  ;  paste. 

Beasts  of  chase,  or  fowls  of  game, 
In  pastry  built,  or  from  the  spit,  or  boil  d, 
Gris  amber  steam'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  n.  342. 

3.  The  parts  constituting  crust ;  framework, 
when  made  of  flour,  of  any  dish. 

A  famous  inn  !  the  hall  a  very  grove  of  dead  game 
and  dangling  joints  of  mutton  ;  and  in  one  corner 
an  illustrious  larder,  with  glass  doors,  developing 
cold  fowls  and  noble  joints,  and  tarts  wherein  the 
raspberry  jam  covly  withdrew  itself,  as  such  a  pre- 
cious creature  should,  behind  a  lattice-work  of 
pastry.— Dickens,  Martin  Chuzslewit,  ch.  xii. 

4.  Place  where  pastry  is  made. 

They  call  for  dates  and  quinces  in  the  pastry. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  4, 

Pastry-cook,  s.  One  whose  trade  is  to  make 
and  sell  things  baked  in  paste. 

I  wish  you  knew  what  my  husband  has  paid  to  the 
pastry-cooks  and  confectioners. — Arbuthnot. 

'  Good  Ged ! '  says  he,  '  what  the  deuce  do  the 
Forkers  mean  by  asking  me  to  a  family  dinner  ?  I 
can  get  mutton  at  home ; '  or, '  What  infernal  im- 
pertinence it  is  of  the  Spooners  to  get  entrees  from 
the  pastrycooks,  and  fancy  that  I  am  to  be  deceived 
by  their  stories  about  their  French  cook.'— Thac- 
keray, Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  xix. 
Pasturable,  adj.  Fit  for  pasture. 

The  first  point  in  the  improvement  of  pasturable 
lands  is  the  drainage.— Rees,  Cyclopedia,  Pasture- 
land. 
Pasturage,  s. 

1.  Business  of  feeding  cattle. 

I  wish  there  were  ordinances,  that  whosoever 
keepeth  twenty  kine, should  keep  a  plough  going; 
for  otherwise  all  men  would  fall  to  pasturage,  and 
none  to  husbandry.— Spenser. 

2.  Lands  grazed  by  cattle. 

France  has  a  sheep  by  her  to  shew  that  the  riches 
of  the  country  consisted  chiefly  in  flocks  and  pas- 
turage.—Addison. 

3.  Use  of  pasture. 

Cattle  fatted  by  good  pasturage,  after  violent  mo- 
tion, die  suddenly.— Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature  and 
Choice  of  Aliments. 
Pasture,  s.     [Lat.  pastura.~\ 

1.  Food;  act  of  feeding. 

Unto  the  conservation  is  required  a  solid  pasture, 
and  a  food  congenerous  unto  nature.— Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

2.  Ground  on  which  cattle  feed. 

A  careless  herd, 

Full  of  the  pasture,  jumps  along  by  him, 
And  never,  stays.       Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  n.  1. 
When  there  was  not  room  for  their  herds  to  feed 
together,  they,  by  consent,  separated  and  enlarged 
their  pasture  where  it  best  liked  them.— Locke. 

3.  Human  culture ;  education.    Mare. 

From  the  first  pastures  of  our  infant  age, 
To  elder  cares  and  man's  severer  page 
We  lash  the  pupil.  Dryden. 

Pasture,  v.  a.    Place  in  a  pasture. 

Here  Uzziah  pastured  his  cattle ;  a  king,  yet  de- 
lichted  in  husbandry ;  as  thrift  is  the  fuel  of  magni- 
ficence- Fuller,  Holy  War,p.M:  1639. 

Pasture,  v.  n.    Graze  on  the  ground. 

The  cattle  in  the  fields  and  meadows  green, 
Those  rare  and  solitary ;  these  in  flocks 
Pasturing  at  once,  and  in  broad  herds  upsprung. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  460. 

Pasturing,  verbal  abs.    Feeding  on  pasture- 
land. 

That  an  increase  of  fertility  is  produced,  in  most 
instances,  by  the  pasturing  of  lands  with  sheep  is 
not  disputed.— Rees,  Cyclopaedia,  Pasture-land. 
Pasty.  *.   Pie  of  crust  raised  without  a  dish. 

Of  the  paste  a  coffin  will  I  rear, 
And  make  two  pasties  of  your  shameful  heads. 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  v.  2. 

I  will  confess  what  I  know ;  if  ye  pinch  me  like  a 

pasty,  I  can  say  no  more. — Id.,  All's  well  that  ends 

Remember  thou,  therefore,  though  I  do  it  not, 
The  seed  cake,  the  pasties,  and  furmenty  pot. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of 

good  Husbandry. 

If  you'd  fright  an  alderman  and  mayor, 
Within  a  pasty  lodge  a  living  hare. 

King,  Art  of  Cookery. 
A  man  of  sober  life, 

Fond  of  his  friend,  and  civil  to  his  wife ; 
Not  quite  a  madman,  though  a  pasty  fell, 
And  much  too  wise  to  walk  into  a  well. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.ii.  ep.ii. 
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'  A  pasty  it  shall  be  and  must ; 
And  my  wife,  little  Kitty,  is  famous  for  crust." 
Though  I  could  not  help  thinking  my  gentleman 

hasty ; 

Yet  Johnson  and  Burke  and  a  good  venison  pasty 
Were  things  that  I  never  disliked  in  my  life, 
Though  clogged   with  a  coxcomb  and   Kitty  his 

wife. . . . 

'  Oh,  oh,'  quoth  my  friend, '  he'll  come  on  in  a  trice, 
He's  keeping  a  corner  for  something  that's  nice ; 
There's  a  pasty.'   '  A  pasty ! '  re-echoed  the  Scot, 
'  Though  splitting,  I'll  still  keep  a  corner  for  thot.' 
Goldsmith,  The  Haunch  of  Venison. 

Pat.  adj.    Fit ;  convenient ;  exactly  suitable 
either  as  to  time  or  place. 

Sometimes  it  [facetiousness]  lieth  in  pat  allusion 
to  a  known  story. — Barrow,  Sermons,  i.  177. 

There  are  some  instances  of  vengeance  befalling 
very  flagitious  men  so  signally,  and  with  such  pat 
and  significant  circumstances,  that  (without  any 
uncharitableness)  we  may  be  led  by  the  suffering  to 
the  sin;  as  in  the  famous  case  of  Adonibezek, 
Judg.  i.  7.— Goodman,  Winter  Evening  Conference, 
pt.  ii. 

They  never  saw  two  things  so  pat, 
In  all  respects,  as  this  and  that. 

Butler,  Hudibras. 

Zuinglius  dreamed  of  a  text,  which  he  found  very 
pat  to  his  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist.  —  Bishop 
Atterbury. 

Pat.  adv.    Fitly ;    conveniently ;    in  a  way 
exactly  suitable  either  as  to  time  or  place. 

Pat,  pat;  and  here's  a  marvellous  convenient 
place  for  our  rehearsal. — Shakespear,  Midsummer- 
Night's  Dream,  iii.  1. 

Now  might  I  do  it  pat,  now  he  is  praying. 

Id.,  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 

Touching  opinion,  so  various  are  the  intellectuals 
of  human  creatures,  that  one  can  hardly  find  out 
two  who  jump  pat  in  one. — Howell,  Letters,  iii.  5. 

He  was  sorely  put  to't  at  the  end  of  a  verse, 
Because  he  could  ftnd  no  word  to  come  pat  in. 

Swift. 
Pat.  s.     Light  quick  blow  ;  tap. 

The  least  noise  is  enough  to  disturb  the  operation 
of  his  brain  ;  the  pat  of  a  .shuttle-cock,  or  the  creak- 
ing of  a  jack  will  do. — Collier,  On  Human  Reason. 

The  county  member  was  one  of  the  Baron's  pet 
eldest  sons— had  dined  often  with  Levy— was  under 
'obligations' to  him.  The  young  legislator  looked 
very  much  ashamed  of  Levy's  friendly  pat  on  his 

shoulder,  and  answered,  hurriedly,  '  O  yes ;  H 

asked,  if,  after  such  an  expression  of  the  House,  it 
was  the  intention  of  ministers  to  retain  their  places, 
and  carry  on  the  business  of  the  Government  P  '— 
Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  x.  ch.  xv. 

Pat.  v.  a.     Strike  lightly;  tap. 

Children  prove,  whether  they  can  rub  upon  the 
breast  with  one  hand,  and  pat  upon  the  forehead 
with  another,  and  straightways  they  pat  with  both. 
— Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Gay  pats  my  shoulder,  and j'ou  vanish  quite. 

Pope,  Epistle  to  Miss  Blount. 

'Bless  her  black  skin,'  added  he,  affectionately 
patting  his  horse's  neck, '  there's  not  her  match  in 
these  parts,  or  in  any  other ;  she  wants  no  coaxing 
to  do  her  work— no  bleeders  for  her.' — W.  H.  Ains- 
worth,  Rookwood,  b.  iii.  ch.  ii. 

Patcb.  s. 

1.  Piece  sewed  on  to  cover  a  hole. 

Patches  set  upon  a  little  breach, 
Discredit  more  in  hiding  of  the  flaw, 
Than  did  the  flaw  before  it  was  so  patch'd. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  iv.  2. 
If  the  shoe  be  ript  or  patches  put ; 
He's  wounded !  see  the  plaster  on  his  foot. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  iii.  254. 

2.  Piece  inserted  in  mosaic   or   variegated 
work. 

They  suffer  their  minds  to  appear  in  a  pie-bald 
livery  of  coarse  patches  and  borrowed  shreds,  such 
as  the  common  opinion  of  those  they  converse  with 
clothe  them  in. — Locke. 

3.  Small  spot  of  black  silk  put  on  the  face ; 
beauty-spot. 

How !  providence !  and  yet  a  Scottish  crew 
Then  madam  nature  wears  black  patches  too. 

Cleaveland. 

If  to  every  common  funeral, 
By  your  eyes  martyr'd,  such  grace  were  allow'd, 
Your  face  would  wear  notpatcJies,  but  a  cloud. 

Sir  J.  Suckling. 

They  were  patched  differently,  and  cast  hostile 
glances  upon  one  another,  and  their  patches  were 
placed  in  different  situations  as  party-signals  to 
distinguish  friends  from  foes. — Addison,  Spectator. 

As  the  ./?rs£  element  in  a  compound. 
This  the  morning  omens  seem'd  to  tell ; 
Thrice  from  my  trembling  hand  the  patch-box-  fell. 
Pope,  Rape  oftlie  Lock,  canto  iv. 

4.  Small  parcel  of  land. 

We  go  to  gain  a  little  patch  of  ground, 
That  hath  in  it  no  profit  but  the  name. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iv.  4. 
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5.  Paltry  fellow.     Obsolete. 

He  [was]  yet  more  foole  in  Plautus,  whome  his 
malaperte  squire  made  to  beleeve  that  all  women 
accoinpted  him  so  fayre,  as  they  ran  in  every  place 
after  him.  The  patche,  supposing  it  to  be  true, 
sayd,  It  is  a  greate  paine  to  be  an  over  fayre  man  !— 
North,  Translation  of  Philosoplier  at  Court,  p.  90: 
1575. 

What  a  pied  ninny's  this  !  thou  scurvy  patch ! 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  iii.  2. 
Laugh  at  me — 
I  do  deserve  it :  call  me  patch,  and  puppy. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Wild  Goose  Chase. 

It  seems  probable  that  fools  were  nicknamed 
patch  1'rom  their  dress ;  unless  there  happen  to  be  a 
nearer  affinity  to  the  Italian  pazzo,  a  word  that  has 
all  the  appearance  of  a  descent  from  fatuus.  This 
was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Tyrwhitt. — But,  though  a 
patch  denotes  a  fool  or  simpleton,  and,  by  corrup- 
tion, a  clown,  it  seems  to  have  been  occasionally 
used  in  the  sense  of '  any  low  or  mean  person."  Thus 
in  '  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,'  Puck  calls  Bottom 
and  his  companions  a  '  crew  of  patches,  rude  me- 
chanicals,' certainly  not  meaning  to  compare  them 
to  pampered  and  sleek  buffoons.  Whether  in  this 
sense  the  term  have  a  simple  reference  to  that  class 
of  people  whose  clothes  might  be  pieced  or  patched 
with  rags,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  derived  from  the 
Saxon  verb  pcecan,  to  deceive  by  false  appearances, 
as  suggested  by  the  acute  and  ingenious  author 
of  the  '  Diversions  of  Purley,'  must  be  left  to  the 
reader's  own  discernment.— Douce,  Illustrations  of 
Shakespear,  vol.  i.  p.  258. 

Patch,  v.  a. 

1.  Cover  with  a  piece  sewed  on. 

I  remember  his  father  said  to  me  with  a  half- 
laugh,  '  My  boy  must  not  be  galled  and  mortified  as 
I  was  every  hour  at  school— clothes  patched  and 
pockets  empty.' — Lord  Lytton,  What  will  he  do  with 
it?  b.  vii.  ch. xxi. 

2.  Decorate  the  face  with  small  spots  of  black 
silk. 

In  the  middle  boxes  were  several  ladies  who 
patched  both  sides  of  their  faces. — Addison,  Spec- 
tator. 

We  begg'd  her  but  to  patch  her  face, 
She  never  hit  one  proper  place. 

Swift,  Cadenus  and  Vanessa. 

3.  Mend  clumsily;  mend  so  as  that  the  ori- 
ginal strength  or  beauty  is  lost. 

Anything  that  is  mended  is  but  patch'd.— Shake- 
spear, Twelfth  Night,  i.  5. 

Physick  can  but  mend  our  crazy  state, 
Patch  an  old  building,  not  a  new  create. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  769. 

Broken  limbs,  common  prudence  sends  us  to  the 
surgeons  to  piece  andpatch  up.— Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

4.  Make  up  of  shreds  or  different  pieces: 
(sometimes  with  tip). 

If  we  seek  to  judge  of  those  times,  which  the 
Scriptures  set  us  down  without  errour,  by  the  reigns 
of  the  Assyrian  princes,  we  shall  but  patch  up  the 
story  at  adventure,  and  leave  it  in  confusion.— Sir 
W.  Raleigh,  History  oftlie  World. 
There  is  that  visible  symmetry  in  a  human  body.as 
gives  an  inirinsick  evidence,  that  it  was  not  formed 
successively  andpatched  up  by  piece-meal.— Bentley. 

'  But  there  is  one  thing  of  which  you  must  parti- 
cularly beware,'  continued  Lord  Marney, '  there  is 
one  thing  worse  even  than  getting  into  difficulties— 
patching  them  up.  The  patching-up  system  is 
fatal ;  it  is  sure  to  break  down  ;  you  never  get  clear. 
Now,  what  I  want  to  do  for  you,  Charles,  is  to  put 
you  right  altogether.  I  want  to  see  you  square  and 
more  than  square,  in  a  position  which  will  for  ever 
guarantee  you  from  any  annoyance  of  this  kind.'— 
B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  ii.  ch.  vi. 

5.  Dress  in  a  party-coloured  coat. 
Patched,  part.  adj.     Covered,  mended,  made 

up,   with  a  patch  or  patches :    (real  or 
figurative). 

Man  is  but  a  patched  fool. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  iv.  1. 
His  glorious  end  was  a  patch'd  work  of  fate, 
111  sorted  with  a  soft  effeminate  life. 

Dryden,  Don  Sebastian,  iv.  3. 
They  would   think   themselves   miserable  in  a 
patched  coat,  and  yet  their  minds  appear  in  a  pie- 
bald livery  of  coarse  patches  and  borrowed  shreds. 
— Locke. 

Patchery.   *.      Botchery;    bungling   work; 
forgery.     Obsolete. 

You  hear  him  cogg,  see  him  dissemble, 
Know  his  gross  patchery,  love  him,  and  feed  him, 
Yet  remain  assured  that  he's  a  made-up  villain. 

Sliakespear,  Timon  of  Athens, v.l. 
Patching,    verbal  abs.      Act   of    one    who 
patches  ;    process   by  which    a  patch  is 
made. 

Enlarging  an  author's  sense,  and  building  fancies 
of  our  own  upon  his  foundation,  we  may  call  para- 
phrasing ;  but  more  properly  changing,  adding, 
patching,  piecing.— Felton. 
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Patchouiy.  s.     See  extract. 

The  plant  itself ...  is  an  unattractive  subshrubby 
species,  found  wild  in  India  and  Malacca.  The 
odour,  which  is  peculiar,  is  highly  popular  not  only 
in  Europe  but  in  India,  where  it  is  one  of  the  com- 
nioiR^t  perfumes  found  in  the  bazaars.  The  leaves 
and  young  tops  yield  by  distillation  the  volatile  oil 
from 'which  essence  of  patckouly  is  prepared.  Ge- 
nuine Indian  shawls  and  Indian  inks  were  formerly 
distinguished  by  their  odour  of  patchouli/,  but  since 
the  perfume  has  become  common  in  Europe,  the 
test  does  not  hold  good.  Ill  effects,  such  as  loss  of 
appetite,  sleep,  nervous  attacks,  &c.,  have  been  as- 
cribed to  the  excessive  employment  of  patchouly  as 
a  perfume.  It  is  called  Pucha-pat  by  the  Malays. 
—Moore,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 

Patchwork,  s.  Work  made  by  sewing  small 
pieces  of  different  colours  interchangeably 
together. 

When  my  cloaths  were  finished,  they  looked  like 
the  patchwork,  only  mine  were  all  of  a  colour. — 
Swift. 

Whoever  only  reads  to  transcribe  shining  re- 
marks, without  entering  into  the  genius  and  spirit 
of  the  author,  will  be  apt  to  be  misled  out  of  the 
regular  way  of  thinking ;  and  all  the  product  of  all 
this  will  be  found  a  manifest  incoherent  piece  of 
patchwork.— Id. 

Foreign  her  air,  her  robe's  discordant  pride 
In  patchwork  fluttering.  Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  47. 

To  patchwork  learn'd  quotations  are  ally'd, 
Both  strive  to  make  our  poverty  our  pride.    Young. 

Pate.  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  patina  =  dish,  plate.] 
Brain-pan ;  head. 

Senseless  man,  that  himself  doth  hate, 
To  love  another ; 
Here  take  thy  lover's  token  on  thy  pate.      Spenser. 

Behold  the  despaire, 
By  custouie  and  covetous  pates, 
By  gaps  and  opening  of  gates. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good 

Husbandry. 

He  is  a  traitor,  let  him  to  the  Tower, 
And  chop  away  that  factious  pate  of  his. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  v.  1. 

That  sly  devil, 

That  broker  that  still  breaks  the  pate  of  faith, 
That  daily  breakvow.  Id.,  King  John,  ii.  2. 

Who  dares 

Say  this  man  is  a  flatterer  ?    The  learned  pate 
Ducks  to  the  golden  fool. 

Id.,  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 
Thank  your  gentler  fate, 
That,  for  a  bruised  or  broken  pate, 
Has  freed  vou  from  those  knobs  that  grow 
Much  harder  on  the  married  brow. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  1,655. 

If  only  scorn  attends  men  for  asserting  the 
church's  dignity,  many  will  rather  chuse  to  neglect 
their  duty,  than  to  get  a  broken  pate  in  the  church's 
service.— South,  Sermons. 

If  any  young  novice  happens  into  the  neighbour- 
hood of  flatterers,  presently  they  are  plying  his  full 
purse  and  empty  pate  with  addresses  suitable  to  his 
vanity. — Ibid. 

Patefaction.  s.  [see  Patent.]  Actor  state 
of  opening ;  declaration. 

The  decalogue  he  [Moses]  received  from  the  hand 
of  God,  written  with  the  finger  of  God ;  the  rest  of 
the  divine -patef actions  he  wrote  himself. — Bislwp 
Pearson,  Exposition  oftlie  Creed,  art.  i. 

God  hath  still  preserved  and  quickened  the  wor- 
ship due  unto  his  name,  by  the  patefaction  of  him- 
self.— Ibid. 

Patei.  .v.     Same  as  Pa  tin. 

Crosses  . . .  with  your  thombe  on  your  foreheade, 
another  upon  your  crowne,  wyth  the  patell  of  the 
chalice.— Confutation  of  Nicholas  Sliaxton,  P.  8,  b. : 
1546. 

Patella,  s.    [Lat.]    In  Anatomy.     Kneepan. 

The  patella  [is]  a  small  bone,  situated  on  the 

tendon  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  knee,  and 

occupying  the  front  of  the  joint.— Bees,  Cyclopadia. 

Though  I'm  told  in  such  cases  it's  not  the  French 

plan 

To  pour  in  their  drastics  as  fast  as  they  can, 
The  practice  of  many  an  English  savau, 
But  to  let  off  a  man 
With  a  little  ptisane, 
And  gently  to  chafe  the  patella  (knee-pan). 

liarham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  The  Black 
Musquetaire. 

Paten,  s.    See  Pa  tin. 

Patent,  adj.  [Lat.  patens,  pres.  part,  ofpateo 
=  lie  open ;  patefio  =  become  open ;  pate- 
facio  =  make  or  lay  open  ;  pass,  part.pate- 
factus ;  patefactio,  -onis.  —  see  Patefac- 
tion.] 

1.  Open  to  the  perusal  of  all,:  (as,  'letters 
patent'). 

In  Ireland,  where  the  king  disposes  of  bishopricks 
merely  by  his  letters  patent,  without  any  cong6 
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d'elire,  which  is  still  kept  up  in  England ;  thougl 
to  no  other  purpose  than  to  shew  the  ancient  righ 
of  the  church  to  elect  her  own  bishops.— Leslie. 

2.  Something  appropriated  by  letters  patent. 

Madder  is  esteemed  a  commodity  that  will  tun- 
to  good  profit :  so  that,  in  king  Charles  the  first's 
time,  it  was  ma.de  a,  patent  commodity. — Mortimer 
Husbandry. 

Lord  Deloraine  was  not  very  rich;  but  he  was 
not  embarrassed,  and  had  the  appearance  of  princely 
wealth ;  a  splendid  family  mansion  with  a  court- 
yard ;  a  noble  country-seat  with  a  magnificent  park 
including  a  quite  celebrated  lake,  but  with  very  few 
farms  attached  to  it.  He  however  held  a  good  pa 
tent  place  which  had  been  conferred  on  his  descend 
ants  by  the  old  chancellor,  and  this  brought  in  an- 
nually some  thousands. — B.  Disraeli,  Sybil. 

3.  Apparent ;  plain  ;  open ;  not  concealed. 

The  proofs  of  this  secrecy  of  man's  heart  only 
patent  to  Almighty  God.  —  Salkeld,  Treatise  of 
Angels,  p.  167:  1613. 

Throwing  off  the  cohesion,  viscidity,  and  sharp- 
ness of  the  fluids  by  the  safest  and  most  patent  out- 
lets.—Cheyne,  English  Malady,  p.  231 :  1733. 

In  this  country  the  contract  between  the  king 
and  nation  is  not  tacit,  implied,  and  vague :  it  is 
explicit,  patent,  and  precise. — Bishop  Horsley,  Ser- 
mons, January  30, 1793. 

Patent,  s.  Writ  conferring  some  exclusive 
right  or  privilege. 

If  you  are  so  fond  over  her  iniquity,  give  her 
patent  to  offend ;  if  it  touch  not  you,  it  comes  near 
nobody. — Shakespear,  Othello,  iv.  1. 

So  will  I  grow,  so  live,  so  die, 
Ere  I  will  yield  my  virgin  patent  up 
Unto  his  lordship. 

Id.,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  i.  1. 
We  are  censured  as  obstinate,  in  not  complying 
with  a  royal  patent.— Swift. 

Patentee.  s.     One  who  has  a  patent. 

If  his  tenant  and  patentee  dispose  of  his  gift,  with 
out  his  kingly  consent,  the  lands  shall  revert  to  the 
king. — Bacon. 

In  the  patent  granted  to  lord  Dartmouth,  the 
securities  obliged  the  patentee  to  receive  his  money 
back  upon  every  demand. — Swift. 

Pater-noster.  s.  [Lat.  pater  =  father  +  noster 
=  our,  ours ;  the  Latin  translation  of  the 
Greek  irartp  »//iJ>i/  =  father  of  us.]  The 
Lord's  prayer. 

He  did  desire 

Short  pater-nosters,  saying  as  a  friar 
Each  day  his  beads.  Donne,  Poems,  p.  124. 

An  ignorant  plain  man  having  learned  his  pater- 
noster and  ave-mary,  wants  to  learn  his  creed. — 
Pope,  cited  by  T.  Warton,  History  of  English  Poetry, 
i.  287. 

Paternal,  adj.  [Lat.  paternus,  from  pater  = 
father.] 

1.  Fatherly;  having  the  relation  of  a  father  ; 
pertaining  to  a  father. 

I  disclaim  all  my  paternal  care, 
Propinquity  and  property  of  blood. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  1. 

Grace  signifies  the  paternal  favour  of  God  to  his 
elect  children. — Hammond. 

Admonitions  fraternal  or  paternal  of  his  fellow- 
Christians  or  governors  of  the  church. — Id. 

They  spend  their  days  in  joy  unblamed ;  and  dwell 
Long  time  in  peace,  by  families  and  tribes, 
Under  paternal  rule.    Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  22. 

2.  Hereditary;  received  in  succession  from 
one's  father. 

[Men]  plough'd  with  oxen  of  their  own 
Their  small  paternal  field  of  corn. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Horace,  epode  ii. 

Withdraw  betimes 

To  thy  paternal  seat,  the  Sabine  field, 
Where  the  great  censor  toil'd  with  his  own  hands. 

Addispn,  Cato,  iv.  2. 

Every  fertilized  germ,  besides  containing  different 
amounts  of  the  two  parental  influences,  will  con- 
tain different  kinds  of  influences — this  having  re- 
ceived a  marked  impress  from  one  maternal  or 
paternal  ancestor,  and  that  from  another.— Herbert 
Spencer,  Principles  of  Biology,  pt.  ii.  ch.  ix. 

Paternity,    s.    [Lat.  paternitas  ;  Fr.  pater- 
nite.~\    Fathership ;  the  relation  of  a  father. 
The  world,  while  it  had  scarcity  of  people,  under- 
went no  other  dominion  than  paternity  and  elder- 
ship.— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

A  young  heir,  kept  short  hy  his  father,  might  be 
known  by  his  countenance ;  in  this  case,  the  pater- 
nity and  filiation  leave  very  sensible  impressions. — 
Arbuthnot. 

This  origination  in  the  divine  paternity,  as  bishop 
Pearson  speaks,  hath  antiently  been  looked  upon  as 
the  assertion  of  the  unity. — Waterland. 
Path.  s.     [A.S.]     Way  ;    road  ;   track  :  (in 
conversation  it  is  used  of  a  narrow  way  to 
be  passed  on  foot ;  but  hi  solemn  language 
means  any  passage). 
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For  darkness,  where  is  the  place  thereof?  that 
thou  shouldcst  know  the  paths  to  the  house  thereof. 
Job,  xxxviii.  20. 

On  the  glad  earth  the  golden  age  renew, 
And  thy  great  father's  path  to  heaven  pursue. 

Dryden. 

There  is  but  one  road  by  which  to  climb  up,  and 
they  have  a  very  severe  law  against  any  that  enters 
the  town  by  another  path,  lest  any  new  one  should 
be  worn  on  the  mountain.— Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

Path.    v.  a.    Push  forward ;    cause  to  go  ; 
make  way  for ;  put  on  a  path. 

From  the  neighbouring  hills  her  passage  Wey 
doth  path.  Drayton,  Polyowion,  song  ii. 

Patb.  v.  n.     Walk  ;  go  forth. 

O  conspiracy  . . . 

Where  wilt  thou  find  a  cavern  dark  enough 
To  mask  thy  monstrous  visage?    Seek  none,  con- 
spiracy ; 

Hide  it  in  smiles  and  affability : 
For  if  thou  path,  thy  native  semblance  on, 
Not  Erebus  itself  were  dim  enough 
To  hide  thee  from  prevention. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Ctesar,  ii.  1. 

Pathetic,  adj.  [see  Pathos.]  Affecting 
the  passions  ;  passionate ;  moving. 

How  pathetick  is  that  expostulation  of  Job,  when, 
for  the  trial  of  his  patience,  he  was  made  to  look 
upon  himself  in  this  deplorable  condition.— Spec- 
tator. 

Tully  considered  the  dispositions  of  a  sincere  and 
less  mercurial  nation,  by  dwelling  on  the  pathetick 
part.— Swift. 

Pathetical.  adj.     Same  as  Pathetic. 

His  page  that  handful  of  wit ; 
'Tis  a  most  pathetical  nit. 

1  Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  i.  2. 
Pathetically,  adv.     In  a  pathetic  manner ; 
in  such  a  manner  as  may  strike  the  pas- 
sions. 

These  reasons,  so  pathetically  urged,  and  so  ad- 
mirably raised  by  the  prosopopoeia  of  nature,  speak- 
ing to  her  children  with  so  much  authority,  deserve 
the  pains  I  have  taken. — Dryden. 
Patheticalness.  s.     Attribute  suggested  by 
Pathetical;    quality  of  being  pathetic; 
quality  of  moving  the  passions. 

These  words, '  excepting  these  bonds,'  Acts,  xxvi. 
29,  close  the  discourse  with  wonderful  grace ;  sur- 
prize the  hearers  with  an  agreeable  civility;  and  im- 
press upon  them  a  strong  opinion  of  the  speaker's 
sincerity,  charity,  and  benevolence  to  mankind. 
Had  they  (irapexrbs  riav  £ecrua>i/  TOVTIOV)  been  placed 
any  where  else,  the  patheticalness,  grace,  and  dignity 
of  the  sentence  had  been  much  abated.— Blackwall, 
Sacred  Classics  defended  and  illustrated,  i.  339. 

Pathic.  s.    Passive  sodomite. 

He  looks  like  one  for  the  preposterous  sin 
Put  by  the  wicked  and  rebellious  Jews 
To  be  a  pathic  in  their  male-kind  stews. 

Drayton,  The  Mooncalf. 

Used  adjectivally  and  equivocally.    Passive  ; 
suffering. 

Was  not  young  Florio  sent  (to  cool 
His  flame  for  Biancafiore)  to  school, 
Where  pedant  made  his  pathick  bum 
For  her  sake  suffer  martyrdom  ? 

Butler,  Hwdibras,  ii.  2. 

Pathless,  adj.  Untrodden ;  not  marked 
with  paths. 

Like  one  that  had  been  led  astray 
Through  the  heaven's  wide  pathless  way. 

Milton,  II  Penseroso,  C9. 
How  narrow  limits  were  to  Wisdom  given  ! 
Earth  she  surveys— she  thence  would  measure 

heaven ; 

Through  mists  obscure,  now  wings  her  tedious  way, 
Now  wanders  dazzled  with  too  bright  a  day ; 
And  from  the  summit  of  a  pathless  coast 
Sees  infinite.  Prior,  Solomon,  i.  754 

Pathog-nomonic.  adj.  [Gr.  Troflof  +  yvwfiiov, 
-ovof  =  dial  ;  y VOIJUOVIKOC.-.-]  In  Medicine. 
Decisive  and  characteristic  sign  of  symp- 
tom. 

Fear  and  sadness  are  the  pathognomonickal  signs  of 
all  kinds  of  melancholy. — Chilmead,  Translation  of 
Ferrand's  Essay  on  Love  Melancholy,  p.  80 :  1640. 

He  has  the  true  pathognomonick  sign  of  love, 
jealousy ;  for  no  body  will  suffer  his  mistress  to  be 
treated  at  that  rate. — A  rbuthnot. 

Pathological,  adj.  Relating  to,  connected 
with,  constituted  by,  pathology. 

Cause  and  effect.  These  terms  are  allowed,  in- 
deed, in  pathological  reasoning,  but  its  subject- 
matter  seldom  admits  their  use  in  that  strict  sense 
philosophy  would  require.  In  pathology  so  many 
counteracting  circumstances,  known  and  unknown, 
are  perpetually  liable  to  intervene,  that  it  can  hardly 
ever  be  said  of  anything  that  it  exerts  a  power  out  of 
which  some  other  thing  must  necessarily  proceed. 
The  present  state  of  our  knowledge  will  seldom  per- 
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mit  us  to  affirm  more  than  that  a  certain  morbid 
action,  or  morbid  structure,  has  a  tendency  to  such 
and  such  a  consequence,  not  its  sure  termination  in 
it. — Dr.  P.  M.  Latham,  Lectures  on  Subjects  con- 
nected with  Clinical  Medicine,  lect.  xxix. 

Pathologist,  s.  One  who  treats  of  patho- 
logy. 

Yet  as  the  ability  to  read  does  not  make  a  man 
literary  or  learned,  but  only  furnishes  him  the 
means,  the  indispensable  means  however  of  becom- 
ing so,  so  neither  does  the  skill  to  decipher  the 
auscultatory  language  of  the  heart  make  him  all  at 
once  a  great  pathologist,  or  a  good  practitioner  in 
respect  of  its  diseases ;  but,  being  constantly,  soberly, 
and  diligently  applied,  it  furnishes  him  with  much 
help  towards  a  surer  knowledge  and  a  better  treat- 
ment of  them.  For  auscultation  is  conversant  with 
principles. — Dr.  P.  M.  Latham,  Lectures  on  Clinical 
Medicine,  lect.  iv. 

Pathology,  s.  That  part  of  medicine  which 
relates  to  distempers,  with  their  differences, 
causes,  and  effects  incident  to  the  human 
body. 

This  tree  may  naturally  be  conceived  to  have  been 
under  some  disease  indisposing  it  to  such  fructifica- 
tion. And  this,  in  the  pathology  of  plants,  may  be 
the  disease  of  superfoliation  mentioned  by  Theo- 
phrastus. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Miscellanies,  p.  76. 

Pathos.  *.  [Gr.  from  root  of  iraa^  =  I  suffer ; 
t-na8-ov  =  I  suffered  ;  Lat.  patior,  patiens.~_ 
Passion  ;  vehemence  ;  warmth ;  affection 
of  mind ;  energy ;  that  which  excites  the 
passions. 

'  Lord,  if  thou  wilt  pardon  this  people ! '  Tt  was  a 
vehement  pathos : '  If  thou  wilt  pardon  it ! '  He  saitl: 
no  more,  but, '  If  thou  wilt  not,  put  me  out  of  the 
book  of  life.' — Here  is  a  vehement  prayer ;  and  with 
this  he  slacks  the  wrath  of  God,  and  quencheth  it. — 
Dr.  Westfeild,  Discourses,  p.  127  :  1646. 

By  the  simplicity  of  its  conduct,  it  diminishes  the 
pathos  of  the  fable.— Mason,  Preface  to  Elfrida 
letter  ii. 

Before  these  books  became  common,  affecting 
situations,  the  combination  of  incident,  and  the 
pathos  of  catastrophe,  were  almost  unknown. — T 
'  Warton,  History  of  English  Poetry,  iii.  495. 

For  tenderness  and  pathos,  again,  nothing  else 
that  he  [Cowper]  has  written,  and  not  much  that  is 
elsewhere  to  be  found  of  the  same  kind  in  English 
poetry,  can  be  compared  with  his  Lines  on  receiving 
his  Mother's  Picture. — Craik,  History  of  English 
Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  360. 

Pathway,  s.  Road ;  in  common  accepta- 
tion, narrow  way  to  be  passed  on  foot. 

Alas,  that  love,  whose  view  is  muffled  still, 
Should  without  eyes  see  pathways  to  his  ill. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  1. 

In  the  way  of  righteousness  is  life;  and  in  the 

pathway  thereof  there  is  no  death.— Proverbs,  xii. 

as.   ' 

When  heifers  seek  the  shade  and  cooling  lake, 
And  in  the  middle  pathway  basks  the  snake ; 

0  lead  me,  guard  me  from  the  sultry  hours. 

Gay,  Rural  Sports,  i.  55. 
Patience,  s.     [Lat.  patientia.~] 

1.  Power  of  suffering;   calm  endurance  of 
pain  or  labour. 

The  king-becoming  graces, 
Devotion,  patience,  courage,  fortitude ; 

1  have  no  relish  of  them.  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 
Christian  fortitude  and  patience  have  their  op- 
portunity in  times  of  affliction  and  persecution. — 
Bishop  Sprat,  Sermons. 

Frequent  debauch  to  habitude  prevails, 
Patience  of  toil  and  love  of  virtue  fails. 

Prior,  Solomon,  ii.  889. 

2.  Quality  of  expecting  long  without  rage  or 
discontent ;  long-suffering. 

Necessary  patience  in  seeking  the  Lord,  is  better 
than  he  that  leadeth  his  life  without  a  guide. — Eccle- 
siasticus,  xx.  32. 

Have  patience  with  me  and  I  will  pay  thee  all. — 
Matthew,  xix.  26. 

3.  Perseverance ;  continuance  of  labour. 

He  learnt   with  patience,  and   with  meekness 

taught ; 
His  life  was  but  the  comment  of  his  thought. 

Harte. 

4.  Quality  of  bearing  offences  without  re- 
venge or  anger. 

The  hermit  then  assumed  a  bolder  tone, 
His  rage  was  kindled,  and  his  patience  gone. 

Harte. 

5.  Sufferance ;  permission. 

By  their  patience,  be  it  spoken,  the  apostles 
preached  as  well  when  they  wrote,  as  when  they 
spake  the  gospel.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

6.  Herb  so  called  ;  species  of  dock. 

Patience,  an  herb,  makes  a  good  boiled  salad. — 
Mortimer,  Husbandry. 
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Patient,  adj.  [Lat.  patiens,  -entis."] 

1.  Having  the  quality  of  enduring:  (with  of 
before  the  thing  endured). 

To  this  outward  structure  was  joined  strength  ol 
constitution,  patient  of  severest  toil  and  hardship. 
— Fell. 

Wheat,  which  is  the  best  sort  of  grain,  of  which 
the  purest  bread  is  made,  is  patient  of  heat  and 
cold. — Ray. 

2.  Calm  under  pain  or  affliction. 

Be  patient,  gentle  queen,  and  I  will  stay. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  i.  1 

Grieved  but  unmoved,  and  patient  of  your  scorn, 

I  die.  Dryden,  The  Despairing  Lover 

3.  Not  revengeful  against  injuries. 

4.  Not  easily  provoked. 

Warn  them  that  are  unruly,  comfort  the  feeble- 
minded, support  the  weak,  be  patient  toward  al 
men. — 1  Thessalonians,  v.  14. 

5.  Persevering  ;  calmly  diligent. 

Whatever  I  have  done  is  due  to  patient  thought 
— Sir  I.  Newton. 

6.  Not  hasty;  not  viciously  eager  or  impetu- 
ous. 

Too  industrious  to  be  great, 
Nor  patient  to  expect  the  turns  of  fate, 
The  open'd  camps  deform'd  by  civil  fight.       Prior 

Patient,  s. 

1.  That  which  receives    impressions    from 
external  agents. 

Malice  is  a  passion  so  impetuous  and  precipitate, 
that  it  often  involves  the  agent  and  the  patient.— 
Dr.  H.  More,  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

To  proper  patients  he  kind  agents  brings, 
In  various  leagues  binds  disagreeing  things. 

Creech 

Action  and  passion  are  modes  which  belong  to 
substances:  when  a  smith  with  a  hammer  strikes 
a  piece  of  iron,  the  hammer  and  the  smith  are  botl 
agents  or  subjects  of  action ;  the  one  supreme,  ane 
the  other  subordinate :  the  iron  is  the  patient,  or 
the  subject  of  passion,  in  a  philosophical  sense 
because  it  receives  the  operation  of  the  agent.— 
Watts,  Logick. 

2.  Person  diseased :  (commonly  used  of  the  re- 
lation between  the  sick  and  the  physician). 

You  deal  with  me  like  a  physician,  that  seeing  his 
patient  in  a  pestilent  fever,  should  chide  instead  ol 
administering  help,  and  bid  him  be  sick  no  more. — 
Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Through  ignorance  of  the  disease,  through  un- 
reasonableness of  the  time,  instead  of  good  he 
worketh  hurt,  and  out  of  one  evil  throweth  the 
patient  into  many  miseries.— Spenser. 

A  physician  uses  various  methods  for  the  recovery 
of  sick  persons ;  arid  though  all  of  them  are  dis- 
agreeable, his  patients  are  never  angry. — Addison. 

'  Oh  dear  me ! '  cried  the  patient, '  oh  dear,  dear ! 
'  There  ! '  said  Mrs.  Prig,  '  that's  the  way  he's  been 
a  conducting  of  himself,  Sarah,  ever  since  I  got  him 
out  of  bed,  if  you'll  believe  it.'  '  Instead  of  being 
grateful,'  Mrs.  Gamp  observed,  'for  all  our  little 
ways.  Oh,  fie  for  shame,  sir,  fie  for  shame ! '  Here 
Mrs.  Prig  seized  the  patient  by  the  chin,  and  began 


to   rasp  his  unhappy  head  with  a  hair-brush. — 
Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xxix. 
3.  Sick  person.    Rare. 

Nor  will  the  raging  fever's  fire  abate 
With  golden  canopies  or  beds  of  state ; 
But  the  poor  patient  will  as  soon  be  sound 
On  the  hard  mattress  or  the  mother  ground. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Lucretius,  b.  ii. 
It  is  wonderful  to  observe,  how  inapprehensive 
these  patients  are  of  their  disease,  and  backward  to 
believe  their  case  is  dangerous.— Sir  R.  Blackmore. 
Patient,  v.  a.     Compose  one's  self;  behave 
with  patience.    Rare. 

Patient  yourself,  good  master  friar,  quoth  he,  and 
be  not  angry.  —  Robinson,  Translation  of  Sir  T. 
More's  Utopia,  introduction  :  1651. 
Patient  yourself,  madam,  and  pardon  me. 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  i.  2. 
Patiently,  adv.    In  a  patient  manner. 

1 .  Without  rage  under  pain  or  affliction. 

Lament  not,  Eve,  but  patiently  resign 
What  justly  thou  hast  lost. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  287. 
Dear  honest  Ned  is  in  the  gout, 
Lies  rack'd  with  pain,  and  you  without ; 
How  patiently  you  hear  him  groan ! 
How  glad  the  case  is  not  your  own ! 

Swift,  On  the  Death  of  Dr.  Swift. 

2.  Without  vicious  impetuosity;  with  calm 
diligence. 

That  which  they  grant,  we  gladly  accept  at  their 
hands,  and  wish  that  patiently  they  would  examine 
how  little  cause  they  have  to  deny  that  which  as  yet 
they  grant  not. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Could  men  but  once  be  persuaded  patiently  to 
attend  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  minds,  religion 
would  gain  more  proselytes.— Calamy,  Sermons. 
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Patin.  s.     [often  spelt  with  an  e.] 

1.  Plate.     Obsolete. 

The  floor  of  heaven 

Is  thick  inlaid  with  patens  of  bright  gold ; 
There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold'st 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings. 

Shakespear,  Mercliant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 
Nor  were  they  well-digested  reports  alone  that 
were  transmitted  to  the  sovereign  :  they  came  ac- 
companied with  many  rare  and  curious  articles, 
grateful  to  the  taste  of  one  who  was  not  only  a  reli- 
gious reformer  but  a  dilettante ;  golden  candlesticks 
and  costly  chalices;  sometimes  a  jewelled  pix;  fan- 
tastic spoons  and  patens,  rings  for  the  fingers  and 
the  ear;  occasionally  a  fair-written  and  blazoned 
manuscript— suitable  offering  to  the  royal  scholar.— 
B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  i.  ch.  iii. 

2.  Cover  of   the  chalice    used    in   Romish 
churches  to  hold  particles  of  the  host. 

They  have  the  chalice  with  wine,  and  paten  with 
hosts,  given  unto  them.— Bishop  Bedell,  Letters, 
p.  472. 

Patina,  s.  '[Latin  and  full  form  of  the  pre- 
ceding =  dish,  plate.]  In  Numismatics.  See 
extract. 

Patina  [is]  the  fine  rust  with  which  coins  become 
covered  by  lying  in  peculiar  soils,  and  which,  like 
varnish,  is  at  once  preservative  and  ornamental.  It 
is,  says  Mr.  Pinkerton,  a  natural  varnish,  not  imi- 
table  by  any  effort  of  human  art ;  sometimes  of 
delicate  blue,  like  that  of  a  turquoise :  sometimes  of 
a  bronze  brown,  equal  to  that  observable  in  ancient 
statues  of  bronze ;  sometimes  of  an  exquisite  green, 
verging  on  the  azure  hue,  which  last  is  the  most 
beautiful  of  all.  It  is  also  found  of  a  fine  purple,  of 
olive,  and  of  a  cream  colour,  or  pale  yellow.  The 
Neapolitan  patina  is  of  a  light  green';  and,  when 
free  from  excrescence  or  blemish,  is  very  beautiful. 
Sometimes  the  purple  patina  gleams  through  an 
upper  coat  of  another  colour,  with  as  fine  effect  as 
a  variegated  silk  or  gem.  In  a  few  instances  a  rust 
of  a  deeper  green  is  found,  and  it  is  sometimes 
spotted  with  the  red  or  bronze  shade,  which  gives  it 
the  appearance  of  the  East  Indian  stone  called 
bloodstone.  These  rusts  are  all,  when  the  real  pro- 
duct of  time,  as  hard  as  the  metal  itself,  and  preserve 
it  much  better  than  any  artificial  varnish  could  have 
done ;  concealing,  at  the  same  time,  not  the  most 
minute  particle  of  the  impression  of  the  coin.  Gold 
admits  no  rust  but  iron-mould,  when  lying  in  a  soil 
impregnated  with  iron.  Silver  takes  many  kinds, 
but  chiefly  green  and  red,  which  yield  to  vinegar; 
for  in  this  metal  the  rust  is  prejudicial.  The  term 
patina  is  applied  to  the  coat  of  dirt  and  varnish 
which,  through  time,  covers  the  surfaces  of  pictures. 
The  patina  or  dirty  varnish  of  an  old  picture  often 
gives  the  work  an  adventitious  harmony  and  effect 
which  does  not  belong  to  it ;  and  when  this  extra- 
neous coating  has  been  removed  by  the  cleaner,  the 
picture  has  lost  these  borrowed  qualities,  and  is  by 
the  inexperienced  supposed  to  have  been  injured. 
Hence,  skilful  cleaners,  after  cleaning  and  repairing 
a  picture,  cover  it  with  an  artificial  patina  or  glaz- 
ing, and  restore  the  effect  of  dirt  and  &ge.—£rande 
and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and 
Art. 

Patly.  adv.     Commodiously;  fitly. 

Which  words  how  patly,  how  lively,  do  they  set 
out  our  Saviour's  being  nailed  to  the  cross.— Barrow, 
Sermons,  vol.  ii.  serm.  xxvi. 

Patness.  s.  Convenience;  propriety;  suit- 
ableness. 

Moses  could  not  prevail  upon  Pharaoh,  till  he  had 
outfeated  his  magicians,  till  the  patness  of  the  con- 
viction assured  them  God  must  be  in  that  rod  which 
could  effect  such  a  miracle.— Waterhouse,  Apology 
for  Learning,  p.  116 :  1653. 

This  the  Holy  Spirit  wished,  in  an  age  so  re- 
sembling ours,  that,  I  fear,  the  description  with 
equal  patness  may  suit  both. —  Barrow,  Sermons, 
vol.  i.  serm.  xvii. 

Patriarch,  s.      [Gr.  irarpiapxriQ.'] 

1.  One  who  governs  by  paternal  right;  the 
father  and  ruler  of  a  family. 

So  spake  the  patriarch  of  mankind ;  but  Eve 
Persisted,  yet  submiss. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  376. 

The  monarch  oak,  the  patriarch  of  trees, 

Shoots  rising  up,  and  spreads  by  slow  degrees : 

Three  centuries  he  grows,  and  three  he  stays 

Supreme  in  state ;  and  in  three  more  decays. 

Dryden. 

2.  Bishop  superior  to  archbishops. 

The  patriarchs  for  an  hundred  years  had  been 
of  one  nouse,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  church,  and 
there  yet  remained  one  bishop  of  the  same  kindred. 
— Sir  W.Raleigh. 

Where  secular  primates  were  heretofore  given, 
the  ecclesiastical  laws  have  ordered  patriarchs  and 
ecclesiastical  primates  to  be  placed.— Ayliffe,  Pa- 
rergon  Juris  Canonici. 

Patriarchal,  adj. 

1.  Belonging  to  patriarchs ;  such  as  was  pos- 
sessed or  enjoyed  by  patriarchs. 
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Suchjdrowsv  sedentary  souls  have  they, 

Who  would  to  patriarchal  years  live  on, 
Fix'd  to  hereditary  clay, 

And  know  no  climate  but  their  own.          Norris. 
Kinirod  enjoyed  this  patriarchal  power ;  but  he 
against  right  enlarged  his  empire,  by  seizing  vio- 
lently on  the  rights  of  other  lords. — Locke. 
2.  Belonging  to  hierarchical  patriarchs. 

Archbishops  or  metropolitans  in  France  are  im- 
mediately subject  to  the  pope's  jurisdiction  ;  and,  in 
other  places,  they  are  immediately  subject  to  the 
patriarchal  sees.  —  Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Ca- 
nonicl. 

Peace,  it  is  a  day  of  pain 
For  one,  about  whose  patriarclial  knee 
Late  the  little  children  clung. 

Tennyson,  Ode  on  Hie  Death  of  the 

Duke  of  Wellington,  9. 

Patriarchate,  s.  Bishopric  superior  to  arch- 
bishoprics. 

The  questions  are  as  ancient  as  the  differences 
between  Rome  and  any  other  of  the  old  patri- 
archats.—Selden. 

Patriarchship.  s.      Rank ;    condition  of  a 
patriarch. 

Prelacies  may  be  termed  the  greater  benefices ; 
as  that  of  the  pontificate,  a  patriarchship  and  arch- 
bishoprick. — Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

Patriarchy,  s.    Jurisdiction  of  a  patriarch  ; 
patriarchate. 

Calabria  pertained  to  the  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, as  appeareth  in  the  novel  of  Leo  Sophus, 
touching  the  precedence  of  metropolitans  belonging 
to  that  patriarchy.— Brerewood. 

Patrician,  s.     Nobleman. 

Noble  patricians,  patrons  of  my  right, 
Defend  the  justice  of  my  cause  with  arms. 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  i.  1. 
You'll  find  Gracchus,  from  patrician,  grown 
A  fencer  and  the  scandal  of  the  town. 

Stepney,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  viii.  365. 
Your  daughters  are  all  married  to  wealthy  patri- 
cians.— Swift. 

'  My  sister ! '  groaned  the  Count—'  daughter  to  a 
Peschiera,  widow  to  a  di  Negra ! '  There  was  some- 
thing affecting  in  the  proud  woe  of  this  grand 
patrician. — Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  x.  ch.  xxv. 

Patrician,    adj.       Senatorial ;    noble ;    not 

plebeian. 

I  see 

The  insulting  tyrant  prancing  o'er  the  field, 
His  horse's  hoofs  wet  with  patrician  blood. 

Addison. 

Troubadours,  that  is,  finders  or  inventors,  equiva- 
lent to  the  northern  term  of  makers,  arose  in  every 
class,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  and  success  in 
their  art  dignified  men  of  the  meanest  rank,  and 
added  fresh  honours  to  those  who  were  born  in  the 
patrician  file  of  society.  —  Sir  W.  Scott,  Anne  of 
Geierstein,  note. 

Cartaret,  born  a  whig,  [was]  yet  sceptical  of  the 
advantages  of  that  patrician  constitution  which 
made  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  the  most  incompetent 
of  men,  but  the  chosen  leader  of  the  Venetian  party, 
virtually  sovereign  of  England. . . .  Lord  Shelburne, 
influenced  probably  by  the  example  and  the  tradi- 
tionary precepts  of  his  eminent  father-in-law,  ap- 
pears early  to  have  held  himself  aloof  from  the 
patrician  connection,  and  entered  public  life  as  the 
follower  of  Bute  in  the  first  great  effort  of  George 
the  Third  to  rescue  the  sovereignty  from  what  Lord 
Chatham  called  'the  Great  Revolution  families.' . .. 
But  on  no  subject  was  the  magnetic  influence  of  the 
descendant  of  Sir  William  Petty  more  decided,  than 
in  the  resolution  of  his  pupil  to  curb  the  power  of 
the  patrician  party  by  an  infusion  from  the  middle 
classes  into  the  government  of  the  country. . . .  He 
created  a  plebeian  aristocracy  and  blended  it  with 
the  patrician  oligarchy.  He  made  peers  of  second- 
rate  squires  and  fat  graziers.  He  caught  them  in 
the  alleys  of  Lombard  Street,  and  clutched  them 
from  the  counting-houses  of  Cornhill.  When  Mr. 
Pitt,  in  an  age  of  bank  restriction,  declared  that 
every  man  with  an  estate  of  ten  thousand  a-year 
had  a  right  to  be  a  peer,  he  sounded  the  knell  of 
'  the  cause  for  which  Hampden  had  died  on  the  field, 
and  Sydney  on  the  scaffold.'— Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  i. 
ch.  iii. 

Alban  Morley  watched  observant,  while  inter- 
changing talk  with  her  attendant  comrades,  young 
men  of  high  '  ton,'  but  who  belonged  to  that 
*  jeunesse  dor6e,'  with  which  the  surface  of  life,  patri- 
cian is  fretted  over — young  men  with  few  ideas, 
fewer  duties— but  with  plenty  of  leisure— plenty  of 
health— plenty  of  money  in  their  pockets— plenty  of 
debts  to  their  tradesmen — daring  at  Melton — 
scheming  at  Tattersall's— pride  to  maiden  aunts- 
plague  to  thrifty  fathers— fickle  lovers,  but  solid 
matches.— Lord  Lytton,  What  will  he  do  with  it'/ 
b.  vii.  ch.  i. 
Patrico.  s.  Gipsy  priest.  Gipsy  slang. 

Turpin  was  roused  from  the  state  of  stupefaction 
into  which  he  had  fallen  by  a  smart  slap  on  the 
shoulder.  Recalled  to  himself  by  the  blow,  he 
started  at  once  to  his  feet,  while  his  hands  sought 
his  pistols ;  but  he  was  spared  the  necessity  of  using 
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them,  by  discovering  in  the  intruder  the  bearded 
visairc  of  the  gipsy  Balthazar.  The  patrico  was 
habited  in  mendicant  weeds,  and  su>tained  a  large 
wallet  upon  his  shoulders. . .  . '  Hark  !  I  hear  the 
tramp  of  horses,  and  shouts,'  cried  the  patrico. 
'  Take  this  wallet.  You  will  find  a  change  of  dress 
within  it.  Dart  into  that  thick  copse — save  your- 
self.'—' But  Bess— I  cannot  leave  her,'  exclaimed 
Dick,  with  an  agonizing  look  at  his  horse. — '  And 
what  did  Bess  die  for,  but  to  save  you  f '  rejoined  the 
patrico. — '  True,  true,'  said  Dick  ;  '  but  take  care  of 
her.  Don't  let  those  dogs  of  hell  meddle  with  her 
carcass.' — '  Away,'  cried  the  patrico  ;  '  leave  Bess  to 
me.'  Possessing  himself  of  the  wallet,  Dick  disap- 
peared in  the  adjoining  copse.  He  had  not  been 
gone  many  seconds  when  Major  Mowbray  rode  up. 
— '  Who  is  this  ?'  exclaimed  the  major,  flinging  him- 
self from  his  horse,  and  seizing  the  patrico  :  '  this  is 
not  Turpiu.' — 'Certainly  not,'  replied  Balthazar, 
coolly.  '  I  am  not  exactly  the  figure  for  a  highway- 
man.'— W.  H.Ainsworth,  Rookivood. 

Patriciate.  *.     Office  of  patriarch. 

The  republic  by  this  treaty  recognised  the  so- 
vereignty of  the  Pope ;  the  patriciate  was  abolished, 
a  prefect  named  with  more  limited  powers.— Mil- 
man,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  viii.  ch.  ix. 

Patrimonial,  adj. 

1.  Possessed  by  inheritance. 

The  expence  of  the  duke  of  Ormond's  own  great 
patrimonial  estate,  that  came  over  at  that  time,  is 
of  no  small  consideration  in  the  stock  of  this  king- 
dom.— Sir  W.  Temple. 

Their  patrimonial  sloth  the  Spaniards  keep, 
And  Philip  first  taught  Philip  how  to  sleep. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  prologue. 

2.  Claimed  by  right  of  birth ;  hereditary. 

No  longer  doubting,  all  prepare  to  fly, 
And  repossess  their  patrimonial  sky. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  561. 
I  feel  myself  thy  son,  and  pant 
For  patrimonial  skies. 

Young,  Resignation,  ii.  543. 

'  Well,  Devilsdust,  how  are  you  f '    This  was  the 

familiar  appellation  of  a  young  gentleman,  who 

really  had  no  other,  baptismal  or  patrimonial. — 

Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  ii.  ch.  x. 

Patrimonially.  adv.    In  a  patrimonial  man- 
ner ;  by  inheritance. 

Good  princes  have  not  only  made  a  distinction 
between  what  was  their  own  patrimonially ,  as  the 
civil  law  books  term  it,  and  what  the  state  had  an 
interest  in. — Sir  W.  Davenant. 
Patrimony,  s.    [Lat.  patrimonium.]    Estate 
possessed  by  inheritance. 

Inclosures  they  would  not  forbid,  for  that  had 
been  to  forbid  the  improvement  of  the  patrimony 
of  the  kingdom. — Bacon. 
So  might  the  heir,  whose  father  hath,  in  play, 
Wasted  a  thousand  pounds  of  ancient  rent, 
By  painful  earning  of  one  groat  a  day, 
Hope  to  restore  the  patrimony  spent. 

Sir  J.  Davies. 
In  me  all 

Posterity  stands  cursed  1  Mr  patrimony 
That  I  must  leave  ye,  sons. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  818. 
For  his  redemption,  all  my  patrimony 
I  am  ready  to  forego  and  quit. 

Id.,  Samson  Agonistes,  1482. 
The  shepherd  last  appears, 
And  with  him  all  his  patrimony  bears ; 
His  house  and  household  gods,  his  trade  of  war, 
His  bow  and  quiver,  and  his  trusty  cur.      Dryden. 
And  now  reduced  on  equal  terms  to  fight, 

Their  ships  like  wasted  patrimonies  shew ; 
"Where  the  thin  scattering  trees  admit  the  light, 
And  shun  each  other's  shadows  as  they  grow. 

Id.,  Annus  Mirabilis,  cxxvi. 
'  The  poor  youth ! '  thought  Riccabocca, '  how  un- 
prepared he  is  for  the  happiness  I  give  him ! '— '  The 
cunning  old  Jesuit ! '  thought  Randal ;  '  he  has  cer- 
tainly learned,  since  we  met  last,  that  he  has  no 
chance  of  regaining  his  patrimony,  and  so  he  wants 
to  impose  on  me  the  hand  of  a  girl  without  a 
shilling.'— Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.ix.  ch.xi. 
Patriot.  S. 

1.  One  whose  ruling  passion  is  the  love  of 
his  country. 

Joseph  .  .  .  merited  the  name  of  the  saviour  of 
Egypt.  And  if  any  worthy  patriot,  out  of  a  like 
providence,  shall  beforehand  gather  up  the  commo- 
dities into  a  publick  magazine,  for  the  common 
benefit  and  relief  of  the  people,  upon  the  pinch  of 
an  ensuing  necessity,  he  is  so  far  out  of  the  reach  of 
censure,  as  that  he  well  deserves  a  statue  with  the 
inscription  of  a  public  benefactor. — Bishop  Hall, 
Cases  of  Conscience,  i.  5. 

Patriots,  who  for  sacred  freedom  stood.     Tiokell. 

The  firm  patriot  there, 
Who  made  the  welfare  of  mankind  his  care, 
Shall  know  he  conquer'd.  Addison,  Cafo. 

Here  tears  shall  flow  from  a  more  generous  cause, 
Such  tears  as  patriots  shed  for  dying  laws. 

Pope,  Prologue  to  Addison' s  Cato. 

2.  Ironically  for.  a  factious  disturber  of  the 
government. 
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Gull'd  with  a  patriot's  name,  whose  modern  sense 
Is  one  that  would  by  law  supplant  his  prince; 
The  people's  brave,  the  politician's  tool, 
Never  was  patriot  yet  but  was  a  fool. 

Dryden,  Absalom  and  Achithophel,  i.  965. 
Patriot,  adj.     Actuated  by  the  care  of  one's 
country  ;  wishing  and  endeavouring  to  pro- 
mote the  public  good. 

That  his  [Swift's]  patriot  spirit  was  restrained  so 
long,  is  not  to  be  wondered  &t.—Delany,  Observa- 
tions on  Lord  Orrery's  Life  of  Swift. 
Ah,  let  not  Britons  doubt  their  social  aim, 

Whose  ardent  bosoms  catch  this  ancient  fire ! 
Cold  interest  melts  before  the  vivid  flame, 

And  patriot  ardours,  but  with  life,  expire. 

Shenstone,  Elegy,  ii. 
Patriotic,  adj.     Full  of  patriotism. 

Dennis  . . .  declares  with  great  patriotick  vehe- 
mence, that  he  who  allows  Shakspeare  learning,  and 
a  learning  with  the  ancients,  ought  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  detractor  from  the  glory  of  Great  Britain. 
—Farmer,  Essay  on  the  Learning  of  Shakspeare. 

During  the  protectorship  of  Cromwell,  a  time  of 
which  the  patriotick  tribes  still  more  ardently  de- 
sire the  return,  the  Spanish  dominions  were  again 
attempted.— Johnson,  On  the  Falkland  Islands. 

Patriotism,  s.  Love  of  one's  country  ;  zeal 
for  one's  country. 

Being  loud  and  vehement  either  against  a  court, 
or  for  a  court,  is  no  proof  of  patriotism.— Bishop 
Berkeley,  Maxims,  §  2 :  1750. 

If '  pro  aris  et  focis '  be  the  life  of  patriotism,  he 
who  hath  no  religion  or  no  home  makes  a  suspected 
patriot. — Ibid.  §  16. 

Where  the  heart  is  right,  there  is  true  patriotism. 
—Ibid.  §  32. 

A  man  rages,  rails,  and  raves ;  I  suspect  his  pa- 
triotism.— Ibid.  §  39. 

It  is  the  quality  of  patriotism  to  be  jealous  and 
watchful,  to  observe  all  secret  machinations,  and  to 
see  publick  dangers  at  a  distance.— JoJmson,  The 
Patriot. 

The  first  Lady  Carabas  . . .  would  be  wet  to  the 
skin  before  she  got  half-way  to  the  carved  Ionic 
portico,  where  four  dreary  statues  of  Peace,  Plenty, 
Piety,  and  Patriotism  are  the  only  sentinels. — 
Thackeray.  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.xxviii. 

The  old  Romans  had  some  great  virtues,  fortitude, 
temperance,  veracity,  spirit  to  resist  oppression, 
respect  for  legitimate  authority,  fidelity  in  the  ob- 
serving of  contracts,  disinterestedness,  ardent  pa- 
triotism; but  Christian  charity  and  chivalrous 
generosity  were  alike  unknown  to  them.  —  Mac- 
aulay,  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  preface. 

Patristic,  adj.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  the 
fathers  of  the  Church. 

In  the  patristic  writings,  theoretics  assume  con- 
tinually an  increasingly  disproportionate  value. — 
H.  B.  Wilson,  The  National  Church:  Essays  and 
Reviews. 

Patrocinatlon.  s.  Countenance ;  support. 
Mare. 

Those  shameful  libels,  those  patrocinations  of 
treason.— Bishop  Hall,  St.  Paul's  Combat. 

Patrociny.  s.  [Lat.  patrocinium.~\  Pa- 
tronage ;  support.  Obsolete. 

'Tis  a  vain  religion  which  gives  patrociny  to  wick- 
edness.— Waterhouse,  Apology  for  Learning,  p.  240  : 
1653. 

My  last  work  in  this  epistle  is  to  crave  your 
patrociny  for  my  vindication  against  Romish  "par- 
tiality.— Bishop  Oauden,  Sermon  and  Life  ofBisfwp 
Brownrigg,  dedication :  1660. 

Patrol,  s.     [Fr.  patrouille.'] 

1.  Act  of  going  the  rounds  in  a  garrison,  to 
observe  that  orders  are  kept. 

2.  Those  who  go  the  rounds. 

O  thou !  by  whose  almighty  nod  the  scale 
Of  empire  rises,  or  alternate  falls, 
Send  forth  the  saving  virtues  round  the  land 
In  bright  patrol.  Thomson,  Seasons,  Summer. 

From  the  same  repository,  she  brought  forth  a 
night-jacket,  in  which  she  also  attired  herself.  Fi- 
nally, she  produced  a  watchman's  coat,  which  she 
tied  round  her  neck  by  the  sleeves,  so  that  she  be- 
came two  people ;  and  looked,  behind,  as  if  she  were 
in  the  act  of  being  embraced  by  one  of  the  old  patrol. 
— Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xxv. 

Patrol,  v.  n.  Go  the  rounds  in  a  camp  or 
garrison. 

These  outguards  of  the  mind  are  sent  abroad, 
And  still  patrolling  beat  the  neighbouring  road, 
Or  to  the  parts  remote  obedient  fly, 
Keep  posts  advanced,  and  on  the'frontier  lie. 

Sir  R.  Blackmore. 
Patron,  s.     [Lat.  patronusJ] 
1.  One  who  countenances,  supports,  or  pro- 
tects.   '  Commonly  a  wretch  who  supports 
with  insolence,  and  is  paid  with  flattery.' — 
Johnson,. 
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I'll  plead  for  you  as  for  my  patron. 

Shakespear,  Tanning  of  the  Shrew,  i.  2. 
O !  long  as  breath  informs  this  fleeting  frame, 
Ne'er  let  me  pass  in  silence  Dorset's  name ; 
Ne'er  cease  to  mention  the  continued  debt, 
Which  the  great  patron  only  would  forget. 

Prior,  Carmen  Secularefor  the  Year  1700. 

2.  Guardian  saint. 

Thou  amongst  those  saints  whom  thou  dost  see, 
Shall  be  a  saint,  and  thine  own  nation's  friend 
And  patron.  Spenser. 

St.  Michael  is  mentioned  as  the  patron  of  the 
Jews,  and  is  now  taken  by  the  Christians  as  the 
protector  general  of  our  religion. — Dryden. 

3.  Advocate ;  defender ;  vindicator. 

We  are  no  patrons  of  those  things ;  the  best  de- 
fence whereof  is  speedy  redress  and  amendment. — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Whether  the  minds  of  men  have  naturally  im- 

?rinted  on  them  the  ideas  of  extension  and  number, 
leave  to  those  who  are  the  patrons  of  innate 
principles.— Locke. 

4.  One  who  has  donation  of  ecclesiastical 
preferment. 

Far  more  the  patrons  than  the  clerks  inflame, 
Patrons  of  sense  afraid,  but  not  of  vice, 
Or  swoln  with  pride,  or  sunk  in  avarice.       Wesley. 

Patronage.  S. 

1.  Support;  protection. 

Lady,  most  worthy  of  all  duty,  how  falls  it  out, 
that  you,  in  whom  all  virtue  shines,  will  take  the 
patronage  of  fortune,  the  only  rebellious  handmaid 
against  virtue  ?—Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Here's  patronage,  and  here  our  heart  descries, 
What  breaks  its  bonds,  what  draws  the  closer  ties, 
Shews  what  rewards  our  services  may  gain, 
And  how  too  often  we  may  court  in  vain.      Creech. 

He  [Ockley]  published  his  first  volume  of  the 
History  of  the  Saracens  in  1708 ;  and  ardently  pur- 
suing his  oriental  studies,  published  his  second 
volume  ten  years  afterwards,  without  any  patron- 
age.—I.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of  Literature,  Poverty 
of  the  Learned. 

2.  Guardianship  of  saints. 

From  certain  passages  of  the  poets,  several  ships 
made  choice  of  some  god  or  other  for  their  guard- 
ians, as  among  the  Roman  Catholicks  every  vessel  is 
recommended  to  the  patronage  of  some  particular 
saint.—  Addison. 

3.  Donation  of  a  benefice ;  right  of  conferring 
a  benefice. 

Patronage,  v.  a.     Patronize.     Barbarous. 
Dar'st   thou   maintain   the  former  words   thou 

spak'st  P — 

Yes,  sir,  as  well  as  you  dare  patronage 
The  envious  barking  of  your  saucy  tongue. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iii.  4. 
An  outlaw  in  a  castle  keeps, 

And  uses  it  to  patronage  his  theft.  Ibid.  iii.  1. 

As  for  our  University,  none  do  patronage  these 
points,  either  in  schools  or  pulpit.—  Ward  to  Arch- 
bishop Usher  in  1628,  Usher's  Letters,  p.  394. 

Patronal.  adj.  Protecting ;  supporting ; 
guarding  ;  defending ;  doing  the  office  of  a 
patron. 

The  name  of  the  city  being  discovered  unto  their 
enemies,  their  penates  and  patronal  gods  might  be 
called  forth  by  charms.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errours. 

Patroness,  s.    Female  patron. 

1.  One  who  defends,  countenances,  or  sup- 
ports. 

Of  close  escapes  the  aged  patroness, 

Blacker  than  erst,  her  sable  mantle  spred, 
When  with  two  trusty  maids  in  great  distress, 

Both  from  mine  uncle  and  my  realm  I  fled. 

Fairfax. 

All  things  should  be  guided  by  her  direction,  as 
the  sovereign  patroness  and  protectress  of  the  enter- 
prise.— Bacon. 
Befriend  me,  night,  best  patroness  of  grief, 

Over  the  pole  thy  thickest  mantle  throw, 
And  work  my  flatter'd  fancy  to  belief 

That  heaven  and  earth  are  coloured  to  my  woe. 

Milton,  Odes,  On  the  Passions,  29. 

He  petitioned  his  patroness,  who  gave  him  for 
answer,  that  providence  had  assigned  every  bird  its 
proportion.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

It  was  taken  into  the  protection  of  my  patronesses 
at  court. — Swift. 

2.  Guardian  saint. 

With  wandering  steps  to  search  the  citadel, 
And  from  the  priests  their  patroness  to  steal. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Contention 

of  Ajar-  and  Ulysses. 

They  took  her  for  their  patroness,  and  conse- 
quently for  their  she-god.— Brevint,  Saul  and  Samuel 
at  Endor,  p.  161. 

3.  One  having  the  gift  of  a  benefice. 
Patronize,  v.  a.    Protect ;  support ;  defend j 

countenance. 
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Churchmen  are  to  be  had  in  due  respect  for  their 
work  sake,  and  protected  from  scorn  ;  but  if  a  cler- 
gyman be  loose  and  scandalous,  he  must  not  be 
patronized  nor  winked  at.— Bacon. 

All  tenderness  of  conscience  against  good  laws  is 
hypocrisy,  and  patronized  by  none  but  men  of  de- 
sign, who  look  upon  it  as  the  fittest  engine  to  get 
into  power. — South,  Sermons. 

I  have  been  esteemed  and  patronised  by  the 
grandfather,  the  father,  and  the  son. — Dryden. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  Queen  Anne,  the  great 
Addison  began  to  patronize  the  notion,  and  more 
fully  explained  it  to  the  world  in  one  or  two  of  his 
Spectators ;— but  the  discovery  was  not  his.— Sterne, 
Tristram  Shandy,  vol.  i.  ch.xxi. 

And  indeed  it  may  be  observed  of  this  friendship, 
such  as  it  was,  that  it  had  within  it  more  likely 
materials  of  endurance  than  many  a  sworn  brother- 
hood that  has  been  rich  in  promise ;  for  so  long  as 
the  one  party  found  a  pleasure  in  patronizing,  and 
the  other  in  being  patronized  (which  was  in  the  very 
essence  of  their  respective  characters),  it  was  of  all 
possible  events  amongst  the  least  probable,  that  the 
twin  demons,  Envy  and  Pride,  would  ever  arise  be- 
tween them.  So  in  very  many  cases  of  friendship, 
or  what  passes  for  it,  the  old  axiom  is  reversed,  and 
like  clings  to  unlike  more  than  to  like.— Dickens 
Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  vii. 

Spruce,  who  had  earned  his  title  of  Captain  on  the 
plains  of  Newmarket,  which  had  witnessed  for  many 
a  year  his  successful  exploits,  had  a  weakness  for  the 
aristocracy,  who,  knowing  his  graceful  infirmity, 
patronised  him  with  condescending  dexterity,  ac- 
knowledged his  existence  in  Pall-Mail  as  well  as  at 
Tattersall's,  and  thus  occasionally  got  a  point  more 
than  the  betting  out  of  him. — B.  Disraeli,  Sybil, 
b.  i.  ch.  ii. 

Patronizer.  s.  One  who  patronises ;  one 
who  countenances  or  supports. 

That  vain-glorious  palronizer  of  dissensions  and 
erroneous   doctrines.  —  Skelton,   Deism  Revealed, 
dialogue  viii. 
Patronizing,  part.  adj.    Acting  as  a  patron. 

Dr.  Currie  loved  the  poet  truly,  more  perhaps  than 
he  avowed  to  his  readers,  or  even  to  himself;  yet  he 
everywhere  introduces  him  with  a  certain  patronis- 
ing apologetic  air,  as  if  the  polite  public  might  think 
it  strange  and  half  unwarranted  that  he,  a  man  of 
science,  a  scholar,  and  gentleman,  should  pay  such 
honour  to  a  rustic. — Carlyle,  Critical  ana  Miscel- 
laneous Essays,  Burns. 

Bowie  is  an  ex-Scots-Fusilier. . . .  He  is  of  a  pa- 
tronising habit  of  mind,  as  befits  a  tolerably  '  leete- 
rary '  Scotsman  of  forty-five  years  of  age,  and  six 
feet  three  in  height.— C.  Kingsley,  Two  Years  ago, 
ch.  xii. 
Patronless.  adj.  Destitute  of  a  patron. 

The  arts  and  sciences  must  not  be  left  patronless. 
— Lord  Shaftesbury,  Advice  to  Authors,  pt.  ii.  §  1. 

Patronymic.  S.    [Gr.  TrarpinvvfjuKoc,  connected 

with  the  name  of  a  father ;  Tran}p  -  father 
+  tvo(ia  =  name.]  Word  so  called  because, 
as  applied  to  a  son  or  daughter,  it  conveys 
the  name  of  the  parent,  and  that  by  means 
of  a  derivational  element.  Thus,  in  Greek, 
Atrides,  P  elides,  Tydides  =  son  of  Atreus, 
son  of  Peleus,  son  of  Tydeus,  i.e.  Aga- 
memnon (or  Menelaus),  Achilles,  and 
Diomed  respectively. 

This  is  the  view  of  the  word  as  a  term 
in  Grammar ;  and  it  is  probably  convenient 
to  consider  it  as  such  exclusively.  If  not, 
words  like  Johnson  and  Thomson  in  our 
own  language,  Macpherson,  Macintosh,  &c., 
in  Scotch,  are  patronymics.  In  Grammar, 
however,  they  either  are  compounds  or 
pairs  of  words  ;  while  in  fact  they  are  the 
names  of  fathers  as  well  as  of  sons.  The 
typical  patronymic  is  an  adjunct  to  the 
name  rather  than  the  name  itself,  and  is 
formed  by  an  inflectional  affix  rather  than 
by  a  separate  word.  TvSriSriQ  Aio^5ijc  = 
Diomed,  son  of  Tydeus,  is  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent category  from  that  of  NqXtve  KoSpov 
w>c  =  Neleus,  son  of  Codrus.  In  Anglo- 
Saxon  the  true  patronymic  (ending  in  -ing) 
was  common. 

It  ought  to  be  rendered  the  son,  Tectonides  being 
a  patronymick.—Broome. 

Patten,  s.  [Fr.  patin.~]  Shoe  of  wood  with 
an  iron  ring,  worn  under  the  common  shoe 
by  women,  to  keep  them  from  the  dirt. 

Their  shoes  and  pattens  are  snouted  and  piked 
more  than  a  finger  long,  crooking  upwards,  which 
they  call  crackowes,  which  were  fastened  to  the 
knees  with  chains  of  gold  and  silver.—  Camden,  Re- 
mains. 
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Good  housewives  all  the  winter's  rage  despise, 
Defended  by  the  riding-hood's  disguise, 
And  underneath  the  umbrella's  oily  shed, 
Safe  through  the  wet  on  clinking  pattens  tread. 

Gay,  Trivia,  i.  209. 

Mrs  Gamp  had  a  large  bundle  witli  her,  a  pair  of 
pattens.and  a  species  of  gig  umbrella.  . .  .  When  she 
was  disabused  of  this  idea,  her  whole  being  resolved 
itself  into  an  absorbing  anxiety  about  her  pattens, 
with  which  she  played  innumerable  games  at  coioits 
on  Mr.  Pecksniff's  legs. — Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzle- 
wit, ch.  xix. 

Patter,  v.  n.     Make  a  noise  like  the  quick 
steps  of  many  feet. 

The  stealing  shower  is  scarce  to  patter  heard 
By  such  as  wander  through  the  forest  walks. 

Thomson. 
Patter,  v.  a.     Recite  or  repeat  hastily. 

'  Go  patter  thy  petitions  to  Heaven,'  said  the  fierce 
Norman, '  for  we  on  earth  have  no  tim-i  to  listen  to 
them.' — Sir  W.  Scott,  Ivanhoe,  ch.xxviii. 

Patter,  s.  [Fr.  patoisJ]     Dialect  of  a  class  : 
(as,  'thieves'  patter;'  '  priests'  patter '). 

Patterer.  s     One  who  patters. 

I  have  written  a  purely  flash  song ;  of  which  the 
great  and  peculiar  merit  consists  in  its  being  utterly 
incomprehensible  to  the  uninformed  understanding, 
while  its  meaning  must  be  perfectly  clear  and  per- 
spicuous to  the  practised  patterer  of  Romany,  or 
Pedler's  French.  —  W.  H.  Ainsworth,  Rookivood, 
preface. 

Pattern,  s. 

1.  Original  proposed  to  imitation ;   arche- 
type ;  that  which  is  to  be  copied ;  exem- 
plar. 

As  though  your  desire  were,  that  the  churches  of 
old  should  be  patterns  for  us  to  follow,  and  even 
glasses  wherein  we  might  see  the  practice  of  that 
which  by  you  is  gathered  out  of  Scripture.— Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

I  will  be  the  pattern  of  all  patience ; 
I  will  say  nothing.       Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  3. 

A  pattern  to  all  princes  living  with  her, 
And  all  that  shall  succeed.      Id.,  Henry  VIII.  v.  4 

The  example  and  pattern  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
—Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Measure  the  excellency  of  a  virtuous  mind ;  not 
as  it  is  the  copy,  but  the  pattern  of  regal  power.— 
Grew. 

Patterns  to  rule  by  are  to  be  sought  for  out  of 
good,  not  loose  reigns.— Sir  W.  Davenant. 

Lose  not  the  honour  you  have  early  won, 
But  stand  the  blameless  pattern  of  a  son. 

Dryden,  Aurengsebe,  i.l. 

This  pattern  should  be  our  guide,  in  our  present 
state  of  pilgrimage.— Bishop  Atterbury. 

Christianity  commands  us  to  act  after  a  nobler 
pattern  than  the  virtues  even  of  the  most  perfect 
men. — Rogers. 

Take  pattern  by  our  sister  star, 
Delude  at  once  and  bless  our  sight ; 

When  you  are  seen,  be  seen  from  far, 
And  chiefly  chuse  to  shine  by  night.  Swift. 

In  this  point  he  was  entirely  of  Sir  Robert  lil- 
mer's  opinion,  that  the  plans  and  institutions  of  the 
greatest  monarchies  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  world 
were  originally  all  stolen  from  that  admirable  pat- 
tern and  prototype  of  this  household  and  paternal 
power ;— which,  for  a  century,  he  said,  and  more, 
had  gradually  been  degenerating  away  into  a  mixed 
government ;— the  form  of  which,  however  desirable 
in  great  combinations  of  the  species,— was  very 
troublesome  in  small  ones,— and  seldom  produced 
anything,  that  he  saw,  but  sorrow  and  confusion.— 
Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  vol.  i.  ch.  xviii. 

2.  Specimen  ;  part  shown  as  a  sample  of  the 
rest. 

A  gentleman  sends  to  my  shop  for  a  pattern  of 
stuff ;  if  he  like  it,  he  compares  the  pattern  with 
the  whole  piece,  and  probably  we  bargain.— Sivift. 
S.  Instance ;  example. 

What  God  did  command  touching  Canaan,  the 
same  concerneth  not  us  otherwise  than  only  as  a 
fearful  pattern  of  his  just  displeasure  against  sinful 
nations. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

4.  Anything  cut  out  in  paper  to  direct  the 

cutting  of  cloth. 
Pattern,  v.  a. 

1.  Make  in  imitation  of  something;  copy. 

Ay,  such  a  place  there  is,  where  we  did  hunt, 
Pattern'd  by  that  the  poet  here  describes. 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  iv.  1. 

The  shape  [of  the  temple]  they  say  was  revealed  to 

Abraham  out  of  heaven,  patterned  from  that  which 

Adam  reared  in  paradise  \-Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation 

.     of  some  Years'  Travel  into  Africa  and  the  Great 

Asia,  p.  163. 

2.  Serve  as  an  example  to  be  followed. 

That  way  of  patterning  a  commonwealth,  was  most 
absolute ;  though  he  [Sir  Thomas  Morel"  hath  not 
absolutely  performed  it.— Sir  P.  Sidney,  Defence  of 
Poesy, 
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When  I  that  censure  him  do  so  offend, 
Let  mine  own  judgement  pattern  out  my  death, 
And  nothing  come  in  partial. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  1 
Patty,    s.      [Fr.  pate,  from  pate  =  paste.] 
Small  and  savoury  pasty. 
Used  adjectivally,  or  as  (he  first  element  ol 
a  compound  :  (as,  patty-pan). 
Patulous.  adj.      [Lat.  patulus  =  open,  wide- 
spreading;  pateo  =  Yie  open.]  In  Medicine. 
Standing  open. 

The  autopsy  showed  diseased  valve  and  a  patulous 
aorta.— Dr.  /'.  M.  Latham,  Lectures  on  certain  Sub- 
jects connected  with  Clinical  Medicine. 

Paucity,  s.  [Lat.  paucus  =  few,  scanty  ;  pau- 

citas,  -atisJ] 
\.  Fewness;  smallness  of  number. 

The  multitude  of  parishes,  and  paucity  of  schools. 
— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Socrates  well  understood  what  he  said  touching 
the  rarity  and  paucity  of  friends.— Sir  £.  L'Es 
trange. 

The  Marsupial  genus  Tarsipes  is  remarkable  for 
the  paucity  as  well  as  minuteness  of  its  teeth. — 
Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,  §  218. 

2.  Smallness  of  quantity. 

This  paucity  of  blood  is  agreeable  to  many  other 
animals :  as,  lizards,  frogs,  and  other  fishes. — Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Paunce.  s.     Pansy. 
The  pretie  paunce, 
And  the  cheyisaunce, 
Shall  match  with  the  fayre  flower  delice. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar,  April. 

The  shining  meads 

Do  boast  the  paunce,  the  lily  and  the  rose; 
And  every  flower  doth  laugh  as  Zephyr  blows. 

£.  Jonson,  Masques. 

Paunch,  s.  [Yr.panse;  Lat.pantex.']  Belly; 
rep-ion  of  the  guts. 

Uemades,  the  orator,  was  talkative,  and  would  eat 
hard;  Antipater  would  say  of  him,  that  he  was  like 
a  sacrifice,  that  nothing  was  left  of  it  but  the  tongue 
and  the  paunch. — Bacon. 

Pleading  Matho  borne  abroad  for  air, 
With  his  fat  paunch  fills  his  new-fashion'd  chair. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  i.  46. 

The  food  when  first  gathered  into  the  mouth  is 
subject  in  all  Ruminants  to  a  coarse  and  brief  masti- 
cation, and  is  swallowed  without  interruption  of  the 
act  of  grazing  or  browsing:  the  coarse  bolus  pushes 
open  the  lips  of  the  groove,  and  at  once  enters  the 
first  cavity  of  the  stomach ;  water  that  may  be 
drank  finds  its  way  mainly,  as  in  the  camel,  into  the 
cells  of  the  second  cavity.  The  paunch  is  most 
capacious,  is  usually  bifid,  and  the  thick  epithelium 
is  continued  over  its  inner  surface,  which  is  mul- 
tiplied by  close-set  villiform  processes.  In  the 
giraffe,  though  varying  at  some  parts  of  the  paunch, 
they  are,  in  the  main,  more  regular  and  uniform  in 
their  size  and  shape  than  in  the  ox ;  they  are  relatively 
narrower  and  longer ;  their  margins  are  thickened 
but  entire,  not  notched,  and  they  become  expanded 
and  rounded  at  their  free  extremity,  instead  of  taper- 
ing to  a  point,  as  in  many  parts  of  the  paunch  of  the 
ox  :  they  resemble  more  those  of  the  reindeer.  — 
Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. 

Paunch.  v.  a.  Take  out  the  paunch  ;  tear, 
pierce,  or  rip  up  the  belly. 

With  a  log 
Batter  his  skull,  or  paunch  him  with  a  stake. 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  iii.  2. 
Chiron  attack'd  Talthibius.with  such  might, 
One  pass  had  paunch'd  the  huge  hydropick  knight. 

Garth. 

Pauper,  s.  [Lat.  =  poor,  poor  person.] 
Specially  used  in  a  legal  sense,  as  one  who 
receives  relief  under  the  Poor-law. 

Pauper  signifies  properly  a  poor  man ;  according 
to  which  we  have  a  term  in  our  law,  to  sue  'in 
forma  pauperis ' ;  that  is,  if  a  man  or  woman  having 
cause  of  action,  and  not  having  ability  to  sue,  the 
cause  of  action  being  certified  under  counsel's  hahd, 
with  a  petition  of  the  party  setting  forth  their  case 
and  poverty,  the  judge  of  the  court,  whether  in  com- 
mon law  or  equity,  will  admit  the  party  to  sue,  In 
forma  pauperis ':  that  is,  assign  them  an  attorney  or 
clerk,  arid  counsel  to  defend  their  cause,  and  plead 
for  them  without  fees. — Cowell. 

'  He  threw  it  down  on  the  pavement,'  said  the 
Lord  of  Glenvarloch,  '  and  sent  me  for  answer  that 
Proclamation,  in  which  he  classes  me  with  the 
paupers  and  mendicants  from  Scotland,  who  dis- 
grace his  court  in  the  eyes  of  the  proud  English — 
that  is  all.'— Sir  W.  Scott,  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel, 
ch.  iv. 

During  the  whole  of  this  interval,  he  haunted  the 
Dragon  at  all  times  and  seasons  in  the  day  and  night, 
and,  returning  good  for  evil,  evinced  the  deepest 
solicitude  in  the  progress  of  the  obdurate  invalid  ; 
insomuch  that  Mrs.  Lupin  was  fairly  melted  by  his 
disinterested  anxiety  (for  he  often  particularly  re- 
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quired  her  to  take  notice  that  he  would  do  the  sam. 
by  any  stranger  or  pauper  in  the  like  condition) 
and  shed  many  tears  of  admiration  and  delight. — 
.Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  iv. 

Pauperism,  s.     State  of  a  pauper. 

This  is  the  form  of  relief  to  which  I  most  object 
It  engenders  pauperism.  —  Archbishop  Whately 
Lectures  on  Political  Economy,  appendix. 

Pause,  s.     [Fr.  pause  \  Low  Lat.  pausa.] 

1.  Stop;  place  or  time  of  intermission. 

Neither  could  we  ever  come  to  any  pause,  whereon 
to  rest  our  assurance  this  way.— Hooker,  Ecclesias- 
tical Polity. 

Comes  a  fellow  crying  out  for  help, 
And  Cassio  following  with  determined  sword, 
To  execute  upon  him  ;  this  gentleman 
Steps  in  to  Cassio  and  entreats  his  pause. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  ii.  3. 

Some  pause  and  respite  only  I  require, 
Till  with  my  tears  I  shall  have  quench'd  my  fire. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Passion  of  Dido. 

The  punishment  must  always  be  rigorously  ex- 
acted, and  the  blows  by  pauses  laid  on  till  they 
reach  the  mind,  and  you  perceive  the  signs  of  a  true 
sorrow.— Locke. 

Whilst  those  exalted  to  primeval  light, 
Excess  of  blessing  and  supreme  delight, 
Only  perceive  some  little  pause  of  joys 
In  those  great  moments  when  their  god  employs 
Their  ministry.  Prior,  Solomon,  i.  578 

What  pause  from  woe,  what  hopes  of  comfort 

bring 
The  names  of  wise  or  great,  of  judge  or  king? 

Ibid.  iii.  273 

Our  discourse  is  not  kept  up  in  conversation,  but 
falls  into  more  pauses  and  intervals  than  in  our 
neighbouring  countries.— Addison,  Spectator. 

2.  Suspense ;  doubt. 

Like  a  man  to  double  business  bound, 
I  stand  in  pause  where  I  shall  first  begin, 
And  both  neglect.  Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iii.  3 

3.  Break ;   paragraph ;   apparent  separation 
of  the  parts  of  a  discourse. 

He  writes  with  warmth,  which  usually  neglects 
method,  and  those  partitions  and  pauses  which  men 
educated  in  the  schools,  observe.— Locke. 

4.  Mark  in  printing  and  writing  (in  reality  a 
sign  of  Punctuation)  thus  —  . 

Pause,  v.  n. 

I .  Wait ;  stop  ;  not  proceed  ;  forbear  for  a 
time  :  (used  both  of  speech  and  action). 

I  pray  you  tarry  j  pause  a  day  or  two, 
Before  you  hazard :  for  in  chusing  wrong 
I  lose  your  company ;  therefore  forbear  a  while. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2 
Give  me  leave  to  read  philosophy, 
And,  while  1  pause,  serve  in  your  harmony. 

Id.,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  1. 
Pausing  a  while,  thus  to  herself  she  mused. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  744 
As  one  who  in  his  journey  baits  at  noon, 
Though  bent  on  speed,  so  here  the  archangel  paused, 
Between  a  world  destroy'd  and  world  restored. 

Ibid.  xii.  1. 

%.  Deliberate. 

Bear  Worcester  to  death,  and  Vernon  too, 
Other  offenders  we  will  pause  upon.         « 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  v.  5. 

Solyman  pausing  a  little  upon  the  matter,  the 

heat  of  his  fury»being  over,  suffered  himself  to  be 

intreated.— Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

Pauser.  s.     One   who,  that  which,  pauses 
or  deliberates. 

The  expedition  of  my  violent  love 
Outran  the  pauser,  reason. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 
Pausing',  part.  adj.     Ceasing  for  a  time. 
What  awe  did  the  slow  solemn  knell  inspire, 
The  pealing  organ,  and  the  pausing  choir, 
The  duties  by  the  lawn-robed  prelate  paid, 
And  the  last  words  that  dust  to  dust  convey'd ! 

Tickell,  On  the  Death  of  Addison, 
Pausingiy.    adv.      In   a  pausing  manner; 
after  a  pause  ;  by  breaks. 

This  pausingly  ensued. 

ShaJcespear,  Henry  VIII.  i.  2. 
Pave.  v.  a.     [Lat.  pavio;  Fr.  paver. ~\ 
1.  Lay  with  brick  or  stone;  floor  with  stone. 
Let  not  the  court  be  paved,  for  that  striketh  up 
a  great  heat  in  summer,  and  much  cold  in  winter. — 
Bacon. 

From  this  chyrnick  flame 
I  see  a  city  of  more  precious  mold, 
With  silver  paved,  and  all  divine  with  gold. 

Dryden. 

The  streets  are  paved  with  brick  or  freestone,  and 
always  kept  very  neat. — Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 
Used  adjectivally. 

Should  she  kneel  down. 

Her  brother's  ghost  his  paved  bed  would  break, 
And  take  her  hcnue  in  horrour. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  v.  1. 
3N 
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I  PAVILION 
2.  Make  a  passage  easy. 

It  might  open  and  pave  a  prepared  way  to  his 
own  title.— Bacon. 

Pavement,  s.  [Lat.  pavimentum.~]  Stones 
or  bricks  laid  on  the  ground  ;  stone  floor ; 
floor  is  used  of  stone,  but  pavement  never 
of  wood.  (So  it  stands  in  the  previous 
edition.  Now  'wooden  pavement'  is  a 
common  term  applied  to  a  common  and 
well-known  object.) 

The  marble  pavement  closes,  he  is  enter'd 
Into  his  radiant  roof.     Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  v.  4. 

A  broad  and  ample  road,  whose  dust  is  gold, 
And.  pavement  stars,  as  stars  to  thee  appear. 
Seen  in  the  galaxy.    Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  577. 

Ihe  long  laborious  pavement  here  he  treads, 
That  to  proud  Rome  th'  admiring  nations  leads. 

Addison. 

e  foundation  of  Roman  ways  was  made  of  rough 
stone  joined  together  with  cement ;  upon  this  was 
laid  another  layer,  consisting  of  small  stones  and 
cement,  to  plane  the  inequalities  of  the  lower  stra- 
tum in  which  the  stones  of  the  upper  pavement  were 
nxecl :  for  tnere  can  be  no  very  durable  pavement 
but  a  double  one.— Arbuthnot,  Tables  of  ancient 
(Joins,  Weights,  and  Measures. 
There  were  some  country  wags  too— and,  alas ! 

Some  exiles  from  the  town,  who  had  been  driven 
To  gaze,  instead  of  pavement,  upon  grass, 
And  rise  at  nine  in  lieu  of  long  eleven. 
r  Byron,  Don  Juan,  xvi.  81. 

Pavement,  v.  a.     Floor ;  pave.     Rare. 
Pavemented.    part.   adj.      Floored  ;  paved. 
Rare. 

Thou  God  of  elements  passedst  through  the  air 
walkedst  upon  the  waters !   Whether  thou  meantest 
to  terminate  this  miracle  in  thy  body,  or  in  the  waves 
which  thou  troddest  upon ;  whether  so  lightening 
the  one  that  it  should  make  no  impression  in  the 
liquid  waters,  or  whether  so  consolidating  the  other 
that  the  pavemented  waves  yielded  a  firm  causey  to 
thy  sacred  feet  to  walk  on,  I  neither  determine  'nor 
inquire :  Thy  silence  ruleth  mine :  thy  power  was 
in  either  miraculous ;  neither  know  i  in  whether  to 
adore  it  more.— Bishop  Hall,  Contemplations,  b.  iv. 
Paver,  s.     See  Paviour. 
Pavilion,  s.      [Fr.  pavilion.']      Tent ;    tem- 
porary or  movable  house. 

Flowers  being  under  the  trees,  the  trees  were  to 
them  a  pavilion,  and  the  flowers  to  the  trees  a  mo- 
saical  floor.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

She  did  lie 
In  her  pavilion,  cloth  of  gold,  of  tissue. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  2. 
He,  only  he,  heav'n's  blue  pavilion  spreads, 
And  on  the  ocean's  dancing  billows  treads.  Sandys. 
_  It  was  usual  for  the  enemy,  when  there  was  a  king 
in  the  field,  to  demand  in  what  part  of  the  camp  he 
resided,  that  they  might  avoid  firing  upon  the  royal 
pavilion. — Addison. 

Headlong  from  thence  the  glowing  Fury  springs, 
And  o'er  the  Theban  palace  spreads  her  wings  • 
Once  more  invades  the  guilty  dome,  and  shrouds 
Its  bright  pavilions  in  a  veil  of  clouds. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  first  book  of  the 

Thebais  ofStatius. 
Mortal !  to  thy  bidding  bow'd 
From  my  mansion  in  the  cloud 
Which  the  breath  of  twilight  builds, 
And  the  summer's  sunset  gilds 
With  the  azure  and  vermilion, 
Which  is  mix'd  for  my  pavilion; 
Though  thy  quest  may  be  forbidden, 
On  a  star-beam  I  have  ridden ; 
To  thine  adjuration  bow'd, 
Mortal— be  thy  wish  avow'd ! 

Byron,  Manfred,  \.  I. 

On  a  platform  beyond  the  southern  entrance, . 
were  pitched  five  magnificent  pavilions. . . .  Before 
each  pavilion  was  suspended  the  shield  of  the 
knight  by  whom  it  was  occupied.  . . .  The  central 
pavilion,  as  the  place  of  honour,  had  been  assigned 
to  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert.  . .  .  Ralph  de  Vipont 
. . .  occupied  the  fifth  pavilion.  From  the  entrance 
into  the  lists,  a  gently  sloping  passage,  ten  yards  in 
breadth,  led  up  to  the  platform  on  which  the  tents 
were  pitched.  It  was  strongly  secured  by  a  palisade 
on  each  side,  as  was  the  esplanade  in  front  of  the 
pavilions,  and  the  whole  was  guarded  by  men-at- 
arms.-Sir  W.  Scott,  Ivanhoe,  ch.  viii. 
'  I  am  the  daughter  of  earth  and  water, 

And  the  nursling  of  the  sky ; 
I  pass  through  the  pores  of  the  ocean  and  shores 

i  change,  but  1  cannot  die. 
For,  after  the  rain,  when,  with  never  a  stain 

The  pavilion  of  heaven  is  bare, 
And  the  winds  and  sunbeams,  with  their  convex 

gleams 

Build  up  the  blue  dome  of  air; 
I  silently  laugh  at  my  own  cenotaph, 

And  out  of  the  caverns  of  rain, 
Like  a  child  from  the  womb,  like  a  ghost  from  the 

I  rise  and  upbuild  it  again.       Shelley,  The  Cloua. 
Pavilion,  v.  a.    Furnish  with  tents. 
457 
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Jacob  in  Mahanaim  saw 
The  field  pavilion'd  with  his  guardians  bright. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  214. 

Pavin.  s.  [Italian,  pavone  =  peacock.]  See 
extracts. 

After  a  passy-measure,  or  &  pavin,  I  hate  a  drunken 
rogue.— Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  v.  1. 

Who  doth  not  see  the  measure  of  the  moon. 
"Which  thirteen  times  she  danceth  ev'ry  year? 
And  ends  her  pavin  thirteen  times  as  soon. 
As  doth  her  brother.  Sir  J.  Davies,  Orchestra. 

Your  Spanish  ruffs  are  the  best  wear,  your  Spanish 
pavin  the  best  dance.— B.  Jonson.  Alcliemist. 

A  pavin  [was]  a  grave  kind  of  dance :  not  a  light 
tripping  dance,  as  Dr.  Johnson,  following  Ainsworth, 
has  asserted.  The  method  of  performing  it,  Sir 
John  Hawkins  says,  was  anciently  by  gentlemen 
dressed  with  a  cap  and  sword  ;  by  those  of  the  long 
robe  in  their  gowns;  by  princes  in  their  mantles; 
and  by  ladies  in  gowns  with  long  trains,  the  motion 
of  which  in  the  dance  resembled  that  of  a  peacock's 
ta,i\.-Todd. 

Paving,  s.     Pavement. 
Paviour.  s.     One  who  paves  ;  one  who  lays 
with  stones. 

The  corner-stone's  misplaced  by  every  paviour; 
With  such  a  bloody  method  and  behaviour 
Their  ancestors  did  crucify  our  Saviour. 

Poem  attributed  to  Charles  I. 
Spelt  paver. 

For  thee  the  sturdy  paver  thumps  the  ground. 
While  every  stroke  his  labouring  lungs  resound. 

Gay,  Trivia,  i.  13. 

Pavone.  s.  [Italian.]    Peacock.    Rare. 
And  wings  it  had  with  sondry  colours  dight, 
More  sondry  colours  than  the  proud  pavone 
Beares  in  his  boasted  fan,  or  Iris  bright 
When  her  discolour'd  bow  she  spreds  through  heven 
bright.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iii.  11,  47. 

Pavonine,  adj.  Peacock- like.  Rhetorical. 
The  jays  with  the  peacock's  feathers  are  the  snobs 
of  the  world. . . .  The  imitation  of  the  great  is  uni- 
versal in  this  city. . . .  Peacock's  feathers  are  stuck 
in  the  tails  of  most  families.  Scarce  one  of  us  do- 
mestic birds  but  imitates  the  lanky,  pavonine  strut, 
and  shrill  genteel  scream.  —  Thackeray,  Book  of 
Snobs,  ch.  xx. 

Pavonize.  v.  n.  Comport  oneself  as  a  pea- 
cock :  (it  is  given  in  Florio  as  the  English 
of  pavoneggiare). 

Paw.  s. 

1.  Foot  of  a  beast  of  prey. 

One  chose  his  ground, 

Whence  rushing  he  might  surest  seize  them  both 
Griped  in  each  paw.   Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  408. 

Tne  bear  that  tears  the  prey,  and  when  pursued, 
lest  he  become  a  prey,  goes  backward  into  his  den  ; 
that  the  hunter  rather  mistakes  than  finds  the  way 
of  his  paw. — Holy  day. 

The  bee  and  serpent  know  their  stings,  and  the 
bear  the  use  of  his  paws.— Dr.  R.  More,  Antidote 
against  Atheism. 

If  lions  had  been  brought  up  to  painting,  where 
you  have  one  lion  under  the  feet  of  a  man,  you 
should  have  had  twenty  men  under  the  paw  of  a 
lion.— Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

Each  claims  possessioii, 
For  both  their  paws  are  fastened  on  the  prey. 

Dryden. 

2.  Hand.     Rhetorical,  contemptuous. 

Be  civil  to  the  wretch  imploring, 
And  lay  your  paws  upon  him  without  roaring. 

Dryden. 

Paw.  v.  n.  Draw  the  fore  foot  along  the 
ground. 

He  [the  horse]  paweth  in  the  valley,  and  rejoiceth 
in  his  strength.— Job,  xxxix.  21. 

The  fiery  courser,  when  he  hears  from  far, 
The  sprightly  trumpets  and  the  shouts  of  war, 
Pricks  up  his  ears,  and  trembling  with  delight 
Shifts  place,  and  paws,  and  hopes  the  promised 
fight. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iii.  130. 
The  impatient  courier  pants  in  pvery  vein, 
And,  pawing,  seems  to  beat  the  distant  plain, 
Hills  vales,  and  floods  appear  already  cross'd, 
And  ere  he  starts,  a  thousand  steps  are  lost.     Pope. 
Once,  a  fiery  horse,  pawing  with  his  hoof,  struck 
a  hole  in  my  handkerchief.— Swift. 
Paw.  v.  a. 

!„  Strike  with  a  drawn  stroke  of  the  fore- 
foot. 

His  hot  courser  paw'd  the  Hungarian  plain, 
And  adverse  legions  stood  the  shock  in  vain. 

Tickell. 

2.  Handle  roughly. 

3.  Fawn ;  flatter. 

Pawn.  s.  [see  Peon.]  Piece  in  chess  so 
called. 

Here  I  a  pawn  admire, 
That  still  advancing  higher, 
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At  top  of  all  became 

Another  thing  and  name.  Cowley. 

A  time  draws  nigh  in  which  you  may 
As  you  shall  please  the  chess-men  play  ; 
Remove,  confine,  check,  leave,  or  take, 
Dispose,  depose,  undo,  or  make, 
Pawn,  rook,  knight,  bishop,  queen,  or  king, 
And  act  your  wills  in  every  thing: 
But,  if  that  time  let  slip  you  shall, 
For  yesterday  in  vain  you  call. 

Withers,  Amygdala  Britannica. 

Pawn.  *.     [Lat.  pignus.~] 

1.  Something  given  to  pledge  as  a  security 
for  money  borrowed  or  promise  made. 

Her  oath  for  love,  her  honour's  pawn. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  3. 

As  for  mortgaging  an'l  pawning,  men  will  not  take 
pawns  without  use  ;  or  they  will  look  for  the  for- 
feit u  re.  —  Bacon. 

He  retains  much  of  his  primitive  esteem,  that 
abroad  his  very  word  will  countervail  the  bond  or 
pawn  of  another.  —  Howell. 

Here's  the  very  heart,  and  soul,  arid  life-blood  of 
Gomez;  pawns  in  abundance,  till  the  next  bribe 
helps  their  husbands  to  redeem,  them.  —  Dryden, 
Spanish  Friar,  iv.  1. 

2.  State  of  being  pledged. 

Sweet  wife,  my  honour  is  at  pawn, 
And,  but  my  going,  nothing  can  redeem  it. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  ii.  3. 
Redeem  from  broking  pawn  the  blemish'd  crown, 
Wipe  off  the  dust  that  hides  our  sceptre's  gilt. 

Id.,  Richard  II.  ii.  1. 

As  the  morning  dew  is  a  pawn  of  the  evening  fat- 
ness, so,  O  Lord,  let  this  day's  comfort  be  the  earnest 
of  to-morrow's.  —  Donne,  Devotions,  p.  508. 

Pawn.  v.  a.     Pledge  :  give  in  pledge. 

I  hold  it  cowardice 

To  rest  mistrustful,  where  a  noble  heart 
Hath  pawn'd  an  open  hand  in  sign  of  love. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI,  Part  III.  iv.  2. 
Let's  lead  him  on  with  a  fine  baited  delay,  till  he 
hath  pawn'd  his  horses.  —  Shakespear,  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,  ii.  1. 

I  dare  pawn  down  my  life  for  him,  that  he  hath 
writ  this  to  feel  my  affection  to  your  honour.—  Id., 
King  Lear,  i.  2. 
Will  you  thus  break  your  faith  ?—  I  pawn'd  you 

none  : 
I  promised  you  redress. 

Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  2. 
I'll  pawn  the  little  blood  which  I  have  left, 
To  save  the  innocent.  Id.,  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  3. 

If  any  thought  annoys  the  gallant  youth, 
'Tis  dear  remembrance  of  that  fatal  glance, 
For  which  lie  lately  pawn'd  his  heart.  Waller. 

She  who  before  had  mortgaged  her  estate, 
And  pawn'd  the  last  remaining  piece  of  plate. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  vi.  470. 
One  part  of  the  nation  is  pawned  to  the  other, 
with  hardly  a  possibility  of  being  ever  redeemed.  — 
Swift. 

No  man  knows  his  talents  better  than  I,  for  I 
was  valet-de-chambre  to  Squire  Tattle,  an  intimate 
companion  of  Shuffle's  lord.  He  got  himself  into  a 
scrape  by  pawning  some  of  his  lordship's  clothes, 
on  which  account  he  was  turned  away.  —  Smollett, 
Roderick  Random,  ch.  is. 

'  And  are  now,  sir,'  exclaimed  his  wife,  interrupt- 
ing him.  '  1  have  been  in  this  bed  a  week,  and  may 
never  rise  from  it  again  ;  the  children  have  no 
clothes  ;  they  are  pawned  ;  everything  is  pawned  ; 
this  morning  we  had  neither  fuel  nor  food.'  —  B.  Dis- 
raeli, Sybil,  b.  ii.  ch.  xiv. 

'  I  am  sure  I  should  like  very  much  to  go  to  the 
Temple  if  any  one  would  pay  for  me,'  said  Harriet; 
'but  I  won't  pawn  nothing.'  —  Ibid,,  b.  ii.  ch.  z. 
Pawnage.  s.     Toll  paid  for  feeding  cattle  ; 
Pasnage  and  Pannage  are  other  forms 
of  it. 

Pawnbroker,    s.      One    who   lends   money 
upon  pledge. 

Ihe  usurers  or  money  changers  were  a  sort  of  a 
scandalous  employment  at  Rome  ;  those  money- 
scriveners  seem  to  have  been  little  better  than  our 
pawnbrokers.  —  A  rbuthnot. 

Pawnee,  s.     One  to  whom  something  is  en- 
trusted as  a  security  for  money  borrowed. 
If  the  pawn  be  laid  up,  and  the  pawnee  robbed, 
he  is  not  answerable.  —  Littleton. 
Fawner.  s.     One  who  pawns. 
Pax.  .v.  [Lat.  =  peace.]  Little  image,  or  piece 
of  board,  having  the  image  of  Christ  upon 
the  cross  on  it,  which  the  people,  before 
the  Reformation,  used  to  kiss  after  the  ser- 
vice was  ended,  that  ceremony  being  con- 
sidered as  the  kiss  of  peace  :  (this  word 
has  been  often  confounded  \\\t\\  pix). 

Innocent  tlie  first  .  .  .  invented  the  kissing  of  the 
paxe  at  masse.  —  Crawley,  Deliberate  Answer,  fol. 
40,  b.  :  l.r)88. 

Kiss  the  pax.  and  be  quiet  like  your  neighbours.  — 
Cluipman,  (Jomcdy  of  May-day.  1611. 
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The  ceremony  of  the  paxe. — James,  On  the  Popish 
Corruption  of  Scripture,  p.  105. 
Pay.  v.  a.     [Fr.  paierJ\ 

1.  Discharge  a  debt. 

An  hundred  talents  of  silver  ...  did  the  children 
of  Ammon  pay  unto  him,  both  the  second  year  and 
the  third.— 2  Chronicles,  xxvii.  5. 

The  wicked  borroweth,  and  payeth  not  again.— 
Psalms,  xxxvii.  21. 

I  have  peace  offerings  with  me ;  this  day  have  I 
paid  uiy  vows. — Proverbs,  vii.  14. 

You  have  done  enough,  and  have  perfora'd 
A  saint-like  sorrow  ;  and  indeed  paid  down 
More  penitence  than  done  trespass. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  V.  I. 

Tour  son  has  paid  a  soldier's  debt ; 
He  only  lived  but  till  he  was  a  man. 

Id.,  Macbeth,  v.  7. 

She  does  what  she  will,  says  what  she  will,  take 
all.  pay  all.— Id.,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  2. 

The  king  and  prince,  without  the  city  gates 
Then  paid  their  offerings  in  a  sacred  grove 
To  Hercules,  the  warrior  son  of  Jove. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  yiii.  188. 

2.  Atone  ;  make  amends  by  suffering :  (with 
for  before  the  cause  of  payment). 

If  this  prove  true,  they'll  pay  for't. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  ii.l. 

Bold  Prometheus,  whose  untamed  desire 
Rivall'd  the  sun  with  his  own  heav'nly  fire, 
Now  doom'd  the  Scythian  vulture's  endless  prey, 
Severely  pays  for  animating  clay. 

Lord  Roscommon. 

Men  of  parts,  who  were  to  act  according  to  the 
result  of  their  debates,  and  often  pay  for  their  mis- 
takes with  their  heads,  found  those  scholastick 
forms  of  little  use  to  discover  truth. — Locke. 

3.  Beat. 

I  follow'd  me  close,  and,  with  a  thought,  seven  of 
the  eleven  I  paid.—Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I. 
ii.  4. 
Forty  things  more,  my  friends,  which  you  know 

true, 
For  which,  or  pay  me  quickly,  or  I'll  pay  you. 

£.  Jonson. 

4.  Reward  ;  recompense. 

She  I  love,  or  laughs  at  all  my  pain, 
Or  knows  her  worth  too  well ;  and  pays  me  with 
disdain.   Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  329. 

5.  Give  the  equivalent  for  anything  bought. 

Riches  are  got  by  consuming  less  of  foreign  com- 
modities, than  what  by  commodities  or  labour  is 
paid  for. — Locke. 

It  is  very  possible  for  a  man  that  lives  by  cheat- 
ing, to  be  very  punctual  in  paying  for  what  lie  buys ; 
but  then  every  one  is  assured  that  he  does  not  do  so 
out  of  any  principle  of  true  honesty.— Law. 

6.  In  Naviyation.     Smear  the  surface  of  any 
thing  with  pitch,  resin,  turpentine,  tallow, 
and  the  like. 

Pay.  s.     Wages;  hire 5  money  given  in  re- 
turn for  service. 

Come  on,  brave  soldiers,  doubt  not  of  the  day ; 
And  that,  once  gotten,  doubt  not  of  large  pay. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  ///.  iv. 7. 
The  soldier  is  willing  to  be  converted,  for  there 
is   neither  pay   nor   plunder   to   be   got.— Sir  R. 
L'Estrange. 

Money,  instead  of  coming  over  for  ttwpay  of  the 
army,  has  been  transmitted  thither  for  the  pay  of 
those  forces  called  from  thence. — Sir  W.  Temple. 

Here  only  merit  constant  pay  receives, 
Is  blest  in  what  it  takes,  and  what  it  gives.      Pope. 
Payable,  adj. 

1.  Due;  be  paid. 

The  marriage-money  the  princess  brought  was 
payable  to  her  majesty,  for  the  alienation  of  lands, 
made  without  or  by  licence.— Id. 

2.  Such  as  there  is  power  to  pay. 

To  repay  by  a  return  equivalent  is  not  in  every 
one's  power;  but  thanks  are  a  tribute  payable  by 
the  poorest. — South,  Sermons. 

Payday,  s.     Day  on  which  debts  are  to  be 
discharged  or  wages  paid. 

Labourers  pay  away  all  their  wages,  and  live  upon 
trust  till  next  payday. — Locke. 
Payer,  s.     One  who  pays. 

Ingrateful  payer  of  my  industries. 

Beaumont  and  Fitlvtier,  K. night  of  Malta. 
Paymaster.    *.      One  who  is  to  pay  j   one 
Irom  whom  wages  or  reward  is  received. 

Howsoever  they  may  bear  sail  for  a  time,  yet  are 
they  so  sure  paymasters  in  the  end,  that  few  have 
held  out  their  lives  safely.— Sir  J.  llayward. 

If  we  desire  that  God  should  approve  us,  it  is  a 
sigti  we  do  his  work,  and  expect  him  we  paymaster. 
— Jeremy  Taylor. 

'  Sir,'  said  the  young  nobleman,  'your  speech  is  so 
friendly,  and  my  own  state  so  helpless,  that  1  know 
not  how  to  refuse  your  kind  proffer,  even  while  I 
blush  to  accept  it  at  the  hands  of  a  stranger.—'  We 
are,  I  trust,  no  longer  such,'  said  the  goldsmith; 
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'and,  for  my  guerdon,  when  my  mediation  proves 
successful,  and  your  fortunes  an;  re-established,  you 
shall  order  your  first  cupboard  of  plate  from  George 
Heriot.' — 'You  would  have  a  bad  paymaster.  Master 
Heriot,'  said  Lord  Nigel. — Sir  W.  Scott,  Fortunes  of 
Nigel,  ch.  iv. 
Used  as  the  first  element  in  a  compound. 

While  Auletes  still  stood  in  need  of  Roman  help 
and  saw  the  advantage  of  keeping  faith  with  hif 
foreign  creditors,  llabirius  was  allowed  to  hold  the 
office  of  dioecetes,  or  paymaster-general,  which  was 
one  of  great  state  and  profit,  and  one  by  which  he 
could  in  time  have  repaid  himself  his  loan.— Sharpe, 
History  of  Egypt,  ch.  ix. 

Payment,   s. 

I.  Act  of  paying. 

Persons  of  eminent  virtue,  when  advanced,  are 
less  envied,  for  their  fortunes  seemeth  but  due  unto 
them  ;  and  no  man  envieth  the  payment  of  a  debt. 
— Bacon,  Essays,  Of  Envy. 

'2.  Thing  given  in  discharge  of  debt  or  pro- 
mise. 

[The  husband]  commits  his  body 
To  painful  labour  both  by  sea  and  land  . . . 
And  craves  no  other  tribute  at  thy  hands 
But  love,  fair  looks,  and  true  obedience; 
Too  little  payment  for  so  great  a  debt. 

Sliakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  v.  2. 

8.  Reward. 

Give  her  an  hundred  marks. — 
An  hundred  marks !  by  this  light  I'll  ha'  more. 
An  ordinary  groom  is  for  such  payment. 

Id..  Henry  F77J.V.1. 

The  wages  that  sin  bargains  with  the  sinner,  are 
life,  pleasure,  and  profit;  but  the  wages  it  pays  him 
with,  are  death,  torment,  and  destruction  :  he  that 
would  understand  the  falsehood  and  deceit  of  sin 
thoroughly,  must  compare  its  promises  and  its  pay- 
ments together. — South,  Sermons. 

Pea.  s.  [from  German  pfau ;  Fr.  paon  ;  Lat. 
paiio.']     Peacock.     Rare. 

A  cock  and  a  pea,  the  Gallo-pavus,  which  is  other- 
wise called  the  Indian  hen,  being  mixed  of  a  cock 
and  a  pea,  though  the  shape  be  liker  to  a  pea  than 
a  pock. —  Translation  of  Par  fa's  Natural  Magic, 
b.  ii.  ch.xiv.  (Nares  by  1 1.  and  W.) 
Pea.   s.    [Lat.  pisum  ;    A.S.  pisa  ;  Fr.  pois. 
This  shows  that  the  s  is  part  of  the  origi- 
ginal  word,  but  that  in  the  present  English 
it  has   been  mistaken  for  a  sign   of  the 
plural  number;    the  result  being  the  im- 
perfect form  pea.']     Leguminous  plant  so 
called ;  seed  of  the  same.    See,  also,  Pease. 

A  pea  hath  a  papilionaceous  flower,  and  out  of  his 
empalement  rises  the  pointal,  which  becomes  a  long 
pod  full  of  roundish  seeds  ;  the  stalks  are  fistulous 
and  weak,  and  seem  to  perforate  the  leaves  by  which 
they  are  embraced;  the  other  leaves  grow  by  pairs 
along  the  midrib,  ending  in  a  tendril.  1.  The  species 
are  sixteen :  the  greater  garden  pea,  with  white 
flowers  and  fruit.  2.  Hotspur  pea.  3.  Dwarf  pea. 
4.  French  dwarf  pea.  5.  Pea  with  an  esculent  husk. 
6.  Sickle  pea.  7.  Common  white  pea.  8.  Green 
rouncival  pea.  9.  Grey  pea.  10.  Maple  rouncival 
pea.  11.  Rose  pea.  12.  Spanish  moretto  pea. 
13.  Marrowfat  or  Dutch  admiral  pea.  14.  Union 
pea.  15.  Sea  pea.  16.  Pig  pea. — Miller,  Gardener's 
Dictionary. 

I  once knew  a  man  who,  dining  in  my  com- 
pany, . . .  ate  peas  with  the  assistance  of  his  knife. 
He  was  a  person  with  whose  society  I  was  greatly 
pleased  at  first ...  a  man  of  great  powers,  excellent 
heart,  and  varied  information ;  but  I  had  never 
before  seen  him  with  a  dish  of  peas,  and  his  con- 
duct in  regard  to  them  caused  me  the  deepest  pain. 
After  having  seen  him  thus  publicly  comport  him- 
self, but  one  course  was  opm  to  me— to  cut  his 
acquaintance  ...  he  had  saved  my  life  more  than 
once,  but,  as  an  English  gentleman,  what  was  1  to 
do?  ...  We  met  at  Sir  George  Golloper's  . .  .peas 
formed  part  of  the  banquet— duck  and  green  peas. 
...What  was  my  delight  when  1  saw  him  use  his 
fork  like  any  other  Christian.  .  .  .  We  have  been 
the  closest  friends  ever  since,  nor  has  George  re- 
peated his  odious  habit.  He  acquired  it  at  a  country 
school,  where  they  cultivated  peas,  and  only  used 
two-pronged  forks. . .  .  The  moral  is  this :  Society 
having  ordained  certain  customs,  men  are  bound  to 
obey  the  law  of  society,  and  conform  to  its  harmless 
orders. — Thackeray,  Book  of  Snubs,  ch.  i. 

Used  as  the  second  element  in  a  compound. 

The  seeds  of  many  species  [of  Papilionacese-]  are 
eaten,  constituting  the  various  kinds  of  pulse;  such 
as  broad-beans,  haricots  and  scarlet  beans,  peas, 
lentils,  chick-peas,  pigeon-peas,  lupines,  &c. — Hen- 
frey,  Elementary  Course  of  Botany. 
Pea-jacket,  s.     [Dutch,  pije  =  coarse,  thick, 
feltlike  cloth.]      Rough  sailor-like  jacket 
so  called  ;  pilot's  coat. 

Here  the  youth  drew  himself  up,  and  thrust  his 
hands  in  the  side  pockets  of  his  pea-jacket.— B. 
Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  ii.  ch.  ix. 

Peace,  s.  [Jfr.paix;  Lat.  pax,  pads.] 
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1.  Respite  from  war. 

Preserve  us  in  peace;  so  preserve  us  in  petce 
that  war  may  be  always  more  odious  to  us  than 
necessity. — Holyday. 

The  Dane  and  Swede  roused  up  to  fierce  alarms, 
Bless  the  wise  conduct  of  her  pious  arms  ; 
Soon  as  her  fleets  appear,  their  terrours  cease, 
And  all  the  northern  world  lies  hush'd  in  peace.— 
Addison,  Letter  from  Italy  to  Lord  Halifax 

2.  Quiet  from  suit  or  disturbances. 

The  king  gave  judgement  against  Warren,  and 
commanded  that  Sherborn  should  hold  his  land  in 
peace. — Sir  J.  Davies. 

3.  Rest  from  any  commotion  ;  stillness  from 
•  riots  or  tumults. 

Keep  peace  upon  your  lives ;  he  dies  that  strikes 
again.  Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.2. 

All  assembled  here  in  arms  against  God's  peace 
and  the  king's,  we  charge  you  to  repair  to  your 
several  dwelling  places.— Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  i.  3. 

Shallow,  you  have  yourself  been  a  great  fighter, 
though  now  a  man  of  peace. — Id.,  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  ii.  3. 

4.  Reconciliation  of  differences. 

Let  him  take  hold  of  my  strength  that  he  may 
make  peace  with  me.— Isaiah,  xxvii.  5. 

5.  State  not  hostile. 

If  I  have  rewarded  evil  to  him  that  was  at  peace 
with  me  ...  let  the  enemy  persecute  my  soul. — 
Psalms,  vii.  4. 

There  be  two  false  peaces  or  unities :  the  one 
grounded  upon  an  implicit  ignorance. — Bacon. 

6.  Rest ;  quiet ;  content ;  freedom  from  ter- 
ror ;  heavenly  rest. 

Peace  be  unto  thee,  fear  not,  thou  shalt  not  die.— 
Judges,  vi.  2  >. 

The  God  of  hope  fill  you  with  all  joy  and  peace  in 
believing,  that  ye  may  abound  in  hope. — Komans, 
xv.  13. 

Well,  peace  be  with  him   that  hath   made   us 

heavy ! — 
Peace  be  with  us,  lest  we  be  heavier ! 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  v.  2. 

Religion  directs  us  rather  to  secure  inward  peace 
than  outward  ease,  to  be  more  careful  to  avoid  ever- 
lasting torment  than  light  afflictions.— ArcliAishop 
Tillotson,  Sermons. 

7.  Silence  ;  suppression  of  the  thoughts. 

'Twill  out ...  I  peace  ! 
No,  I  will  speak  as  liberal  as  tlie  air. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  v.  2. 

8.  In  Law.     That  general  security  and  quiet 
which  the  king  warrants  to  his  subjects, 
and  of  which  he  therefore  avenges  the  vio- 
lation ;  every  forcible  injury  is  a  breach  of 
of  the  king's  peace. 

Used  inter -jectionally. 

Peace !  fear,  thou  comest  too  late,  when  already 
the  arm  is  taken. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Hark !  peace  ! 

It  was  the  owl  that  shriek'd,  the  fatal  bellman, 
Which  gives  the  stern'st  good  night. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  ii.  2. 
But  peace,  I  must  not  quarrel  with  the  will 
Of  highest  dispensation. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  60. 
Silence,  ye  troubled  waves,  and  thou,  deep,  peace  I 
Said  then  the  Omnifick  Word. 

Id.,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  216. 
Hold  one's  peace.     Keep  silence. 

In  an  examination,  a  freed  servant,  who  had  much 
power  with  Claudius,  very  saucily  had  almost  all 
the  words :  and  amongst  other  things,  he  asked  in 
scorn  one  of  the  examinates,  who  was  a  freed  servant 
of  Scribonianus ;  I  pray,  sir,  if  Scribonianus  had 
been  emperor,  what  would  you  have  done  ?  he  an- 
swered, 1  would  have  stood  behind  his  chair  and 
held  my  peace.— Bacon. 

She  said ;  and  lield  her  peace ;  JEneas  went 
Sad  from  the  cave,  and  full  of  discontent. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  the  JSneid,  vi.  234. 
Peace-offering,  s. 

1.  Among  the  Jews,  a  sacrifice  or  gift  of- 
fered to  God  for  atonement  and  reconcilia- 
tion for  a  crime  or  offence. 

If  his  oblation  be  a  sacrifice  of  peace-offering,  if 
he  offer  it  of  the  herd;  whether  it  be  a  male  or 
female,  he  shall  offer  it  without  blemish  before  the 
Lord. — Leviticus,  iii.  1. 

2.  Present  to  an  offended  person. 

Stripes,  the  Major's  man  (formerly  corporal  in 
his  gallant  corps),  received  my  portmanteau,  and 
an  elegant  little  present,  which  I  had  brought  from 
town  as  a  peace-offering  to  Mrs.  Ponto;  viz.,  a  cod 
and  oysters  from  Grove's  in  a  hamper  about  the  size 
of  a  cofiin. — Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  xxiv. 

Peaceable,  adj. 

\.  Free  from  war ;  free  from  tumult. 

The  reformation  of  England  .was  introduced  in  a 
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peaceable  manner,  by  the  supreme  power  in  parlia- 
ment.— Swift. 

2.  Quiet ;  undisturbed. 

The  laws  were  first  intended  for  the  reformation 
of  abuses  &nd  peaceable  continuance  of  the  subject. 
— Spenser. 

Lie,  Philo,  untouch'd  on  my  peaceable  shelf, 
Nor  take  it  amiss  that  so  little  I  heed  thee : 
I've  no  envy  to  thee,  and  some  love  to  myself, 
Then  why  should  i  answer,  since  first  I  must  read 
thee  F  Prior,  Epistles,  To  a  Person 

who  wrote  ill  and  spoke  worse  against  me. 

3.  Not  violent;  not  bloody. 

The  Chaldeans  flattered  both  Csesar  an3  Pompey 
with  long  lives  and  a  happy  and  peaceable  death  ; 
both  which  fell  out  extremely  contrary.  —  Sir  M. 
Hale,  Origination  of  Mankind. 

4.  Not  quarrelsome  ;  not  turbulent. 

These  men  are  peaceable  with  us,  therefore  let 
them  dwell  in  the  land  and  trade  therein.— Genesis, 
xxxiv.  21. 

The  most  peaceable  way  for  you,  if  you  do  take 
a  thief,  is  to  let  him  shew  himself,  and  steal  out  of 
your  company.— Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about  No- 
tiling,  iii.  3. 

Peaceabieness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Peaceable;  quietness  ;  disposition  to 
peace. 

Plant  in  us  all  those  precious  fruits  of  pietv, 
justice,  and  charity,  and  peaceableness,  an*1  bowels 
of  mercy  toward  all  others.— Hammond,  On  Funda- 
mentals. 

Peaceably,     adv.     In  a  peaceable  manner. 

1.  Without  war;  without  tumult. 

To  his  crown,  she  him  restored, 
In  which  he  died,  made  ripe  for  death  by  eld, 

And  after  will'd  it  should  to  her  remain, 
Who  peaceably  the  same  long  time  did  weld. 
„     .„.  Spenser. 

2.  Without  tumults  or  commotion. 

The  balance  of  power  was  provided  for.  else 
Pisistratus  could  never  have  governed  so  peaceably, 
without  changing  any  of  Solon's  laws.— Swift. 

3.  Without  disturbance. 

See,  how  the  pangs  of  death  do  make  him  grin  !— 
Disturb  him  not,  let  him  pass  peaceably. 

Sliakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iii.  3. 
Peacebreaker.  s.      One  who  disturbs   the 
peace  of  the  public. 

They  were  of  power  to  disturb  their  kings,  to  raise 
war,  to  do  mischief,  that  is,  to  be  peacebreakers  with 
extreme  devotion.— Holyday,  Against  Disloyalty, 
p.  43. 

Peaceful.  adj. 

1.  Quiet;  not  in  war.     Poetical. 

That  roused  the  Tyrrhene  realm  with  loud  alarms, 
And  peaceful  Italy  involved  in  arms. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JSneid,  vii.  64. 

2.  Pacific;  mild. 

As  one  disarm'd,  his  anger  all  he  lost; 
And  thus  with  peaceful  words  upraised  her  soon. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  946. 

The  peaceful  power  that  governs  love  repairs, 
To  feast  upon  soft  vows  and  silent  pray'rs.  Dryden. 

3.  Undisturbed  ;  still ;  secure. 

Succeeding  monarchs  heard  the  subjects'  cries, 
Nor  saw  displeased  the  peaceful  cottage  rise. 

Pope,  Windsor  Forest. 

Peacefully,  adv.  In  a  peaceful,  or  peaceable, 
manner. 

1.  Without  war. 

2.  Quietly  ;  without  disturbance. 

Our  loved  earth  ;  where  peacefully  we  slept, 
And  far  from  heaven  a  long  possession  kept. 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperour,  ii.  1. 

3.  Mildly;  gently. 

Peaceiess.  adj.     Wanting  peace  ;  disturbed. 

Terrours,  which  with  nature  war,  affright 
Our  peaceless  souls :  the  world  hath  lost  its  light : 
Heaven,  and  the  deep  below,  our  guilt  pursue. 

Sandys,  Christ's  Passion. 

Peacemaker,  s.  One  who  reconciles  differ- 
ences. 

Peace,  good  queen ; 

And  whet  not  on  these  too  too  furious  peers, 
For  blessed  are  the  peacemakers. 

Sliakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  ii.  ]. 

Think  us, 

Those  we  profess,  peacemakers,  friends,  and  servants 
Id.,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  1. 
Peaceparted.  adj.  Dismissed  from  the  world 
in  peace. 

We  should  profane  the  service  of  the  dead 
To  sing  a  requiem,  and  such  rest  to  her 
As  to  peace-parted  souls.   Shakespear,  Hamlet,  v.  1 . 
Peacb.  *.     [Fr.  peche ;  Lat.  malum  persicum 
=  Persian  apple.]     Fruit  so  called. 

September  is  drawn  with  a  chearful  countenance 
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in  his  left  hand  a  handful  of  millet,  withal  carrying 
a  cornucopia  of  ripe  peaches,  pears,  and  pome- 
granates.— Peacham. 

The  sunny  wall 
Presents  the  downy  peach. 

Thomson,  Seasons,  Autumn. 
Among  the  Amygdalae  we  have  the  fruits ;  almond, 
peach,  and  nectarine,  the  plum  in  all  its  varie- 
ties, such  as  greengages,  bullaces,  damsons,  &c. 
(Prunus  domestica,  spinosa,  and  varieties),  the  apri- 
cot (Prunus  armeniaca),  the  cherry  (Cerasus  avium, 
&c.)-  Cerasus  lauro-cerasus  is  the  common  laurel, 
or  cherry  laurel  of  our  shrubberies,  Cerasus  lusi- 
tanica  the  Portugal  laurel.  Many  of  these  plants 
contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  amygdaline, 
causing  the  formation  of  prussic  acid  when  they 
are  bruised.  This  gives  to  the  seeds  of  the  bitter 
variety  of  almond,  and  to  all  other  seeds  in  this  sub- 
order, a  poisonous  property  which  exists  to  a  great 
extent  also  in  the  leaves  and  shoots  of  the  cherry- 
laurel,  the  flowers  of  the  almond,  peach,  &c.—Hen- 
frey,  .Elementary  Course  of  Botany. 

Peach-coloured,  part.  pr.    Having  a  colour 
like  that  of  a  peach. 

One  Mr.  Caper  comes  to  jail  at  the  suit  of  Mr. 
Threepile  the  mercer,  for  some  four  suits  of  peach- 
coloured  satin,  which  now  peaches  him  a  beggar. — 
Shakespear,  Measure  far  Measure,  iv.  2. 

Peacb.  v.  a      Impeach. 

PecJw  men  of  treason  prevyly  I  can  - 

Old  Morality  of  HycTce  Scomer. 
The  prisoners  were  promised  liberty  and  pardon, 
in    case   they  would    peach  us. — Memoirs  of  Sir 
John  Berkley,  p.  92  :  1699. 

Peacber.  s.     One  who  peaches. 

Certain  thieves  that  were  named '  appellatores,' 
accusers  or  peachers  of  others  that  were  guiltlesse. 
— Fox,  History  of  the  Acts  and  Monuments  of  the 
Church,  Wicliffe. 

Peacbick.  s.     Chick  of  a  peafowl. 

Does  the  snivelling  peachick  think  to  make  a 
cuckold  of  me  ? — Southerne. 

Peacbing.  verbal  abs.     Impeaching. 

When  man  and  wife  fall  to  peaching,  what  soul 
loathes  it  not  ? — WJiately,  Bride-Bush,  p.  13 :  1617. 

If  you  talk  of  peaching,  I'll  peach  first,  and  see 
whose  oath  will  be  believed;  I'll  trounce  you. — 
Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  iv.  1. 

Peacock,    s.      [see    Pea    and    Peafowl.] 
Bird  so  called. 

Let  frantick  Talbot  triumph  for  a  while ; 
And,  like  a  peacock,  sweep  along  his  tail. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iii.  3. 
The  birds  that  are  hardest  to  be  drawn,  are  the 
tame  birds;  as  cock,  turkey-cock,  and  peacock. — 
Peacham. 

The  peacock,  not  at  thy  command  assumes 
His  glorious  train  ;  nor  ostrich  her  rare  plumes. 

Sandys,  Paraphrase  of  the  Book  of  Job. 
The  peacock's  plumes  thy  tackle  must  not  fail, 
Nor  the  dear  purchase  of  the  sable's  tail. 

Gay,  Rural  Sports,  i.  181. 

To  think  that  all  these  people  might  be  so  happy, 
and  easy,  and  friendly,  were  they  brought  together 
in  a  natural  unpretentious  way,  and  but  for  an  un- 
happy passion  for  peacock's  feathers  in  England. 
Gentle  shades  of  Marat  and  Robespierre,  when  I 
see  how  all  the  honesty  of  society  is  corrupted 
among  us  by  this  miserable  fashion-worship,  1  feel 
as  angry  as  Mrs.  Fox  just  mentioned,  and  ready  to 
order  a  general  battue  of  peacocks.  —  Thackeray, 
Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  xx. 
Used  adjectivally. 

For  thou  hast  caught  a  proper  paragon, 
A  theefe,  a  cowarde,  and  a  peacocke  foole, 
An  asse,  a  milke-sop,  and  a  minion. 

Gascoyne,  Weedes,  p.  281 :  1575. 
Conjectural. 

For  remarks  upon  the  following  extract 
from  Shakespear  see  P  a j  o  c  k. 
For  thou  dost  know,  O  Damon  dear, 

This  realm  dismantled  was 
Of  Jove  himself;  and  now  reigns  here 
A  very  very— peacock. 

Hamlet,  iii.  2  (according  to  Pope) . 

Peacod.  s.     Peashell. 

'  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this,'  said  he, '  or  who 
is  it  that  rifle,  and  ransom,  and  make  prisoners,  in 
these  forests?' — 'You  may  look  at  their  cassocks 
close  by,'  said  Wamba,  'and  see  whether  they  be 
thy  children's  coats  or  no — for  they  are  as  like  thine 
own,  as  one  green  pea-cod  is  to  another.'— Sir  W. 
Scott,  Ivanhoe,  ch.  xx. 
Peaben.  s.  Female  peafowl. 

First,  thou  downiest  of  men, 
Seek  me  out  a  fine  -pea-hen ; 
Such  a  hen,  so  tall  and  grand, 
As  by  Juno's  side  might  stand. 

T.  Moore,  Tioopenny  Postbag. 

Peafowl,  s.     As  the  word  Pea,  though  cur- 
rent in  all  the  allied  languages  as  a  simple 
word  is  rare  or  obsolete,  as  the  word  cock 
denotes  a  male  bird,  and  as  the  compound 
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pea-hen  is  recognised,  this  is  useful  as  a 
term  applicable  to  either  sex.  It  is  doubt- 
ful, however,  whether  it  is  necessary.  In 
wood-cock  the  latter  element  denotes  no 
sex.  Moreover,  fowl  is  collective  rather 
than  sexual. 
Peak.  s.  [A.S.  peac  ;  Fr.  pic.'} 

1.  Top  of  a  hill  or  eminence  :  (with  the,  as 
the  Peak  in   Derbyshire,    a  geographical 
rather  than  a  common  name). 

Thy  sister  seek, 
Or  on  Meander's  bank  or  Latmus'  peak. 

Prior,  On  Chloe  Hunting. 

2.  Anything  acuminated. 

He  has  mew'd  your  head,  has  rubb'd  the  snow  off, 
And  run  your  beard  into  a  peak  of  twenty. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Double  Marriage. 

3.  Rising  forepart  of  a  head-dress. 
Peak.  v.  n.    [see  extract  from  Wedgwood.] 

1.  Look  sickly. 

Weary  se'nnights,  nine  times  nine, 
Shall  he  dwindle,  peak,  and  pine. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  3. 

2.  Make  a  mean  figure  ;  sneak. 

I,  a  dull  and  muddy-mettled  rascal,  peak, 
Like  John-a-dreams,  unpregnant  of  my  cause. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 
Why  stand'st  thou  here, 

Sneaking,  and  peaking,  as  thou  would'st  steal  linen  ? 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Wild  Goose  Chase. 

Used  adjectivally. 

The  peaking  cornuto  her  husband,  dwelling  in  a 
continual  larum  of  jealousy,  comes  me  in  the  instant 
of  our  encounter. — Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  iii.  5. 

{Peak,  peaking.— Peaking,  puling,  sickly,  from  the  pipy 
tone  of  voice  of  a  sick  person.  Italian  pigolare,  to 
peep  as  a  chicken, to  whine  or  pule;  Russian  pikat', 
Esthonian  pikama,  pliksuma,  to  peep  as  a  chicken ; 
Swedish  pja/ca,  pjunfca,  to  pule;  pjakig,  pjunkig, 
puling,  delicate,  sickly.  The  same  connection  be- 
tween the  utterance  of  a  thin  high  note  and  the 
idea  of  looking  narrowly,  which  is  noticed  under 
Peep,  is  exemplified  in  the  present  word,  which  was 
formerly  used  in  the  sense  of  peeping. 
'  That  one  eye  winks  as  though  it  were  but  blind, 
That  other  pries  and  peekes  in  every  place.' 

(Gascoigne  in  Richardson.) 
'  Why  stand'st  thou  here  then 
Sneaking  and  peaking  as  though  thou  would'st 
steal  linen.' 

(Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  in  Richardson.) 
— Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  English  Etymology.] 
Peak-goose,  s. 

If  thou  be  thrall  to  none  of  these, 
Away,  good  peakgoose,  away,  John  Cheese. 

Ascham,  Schoolmaster,  p.  48. 
'Tis  a  fine  peak-goose  ! — 
But  one  that  fools  to  the  emperor. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Prophetess,  iv.  3. 
(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Peakisb.  adj.     ?  Simple ;  rude. 

Did  house  him  in  a  peakish  graunge, 
Within  a  forest  great. 
Warner,  Albion's  England.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Peakisb.  adj.    Denoting  or  belonging  to  a 
hilly  or  acuminated  situation. 

Her  skin  as  soft  as  Lemster  wool, 
As  white  as  snow  on  peakish  Hull, 
Or  swan  that  swims  in  Trent. 

Drayton,  Eclogues :  1593. 

In  my  time  a  plain  villager  in  the  rude  Peak  . . . 
returns  him  this  answer  in  his  peakish  dialect.— 
Bishop  Hall,  Balm  of  Gilead. 

Peal.  s. 

1.  Succession  of  loud   sounds,  as  of  bells, 
thunder,  cannon,  loud  instruments. 

They  were  saluted  by  the  way,  with  a  fair  peal  of 
artillery  from  the  tower.— Sir  J.  Hayward. 

The  breach  of  faith  cannot  be  so  highly  expressed, 
as  in  that  it  shall  be  the  last  peal  to  call  the  judg- 
ments of  God  upon  men. — Bacon,  Essays. 

Woods  of  oranges  will  smell  into  the  sea  perhaps 
twenty  miles ;  but  what  is  that,  since  a  peal  of  ord- 
nance will  do  as  much,  which  moveth  in  a  small 
compass  ? — Id. 

A  peal  shall  rouse  their  sleep ; 
Then,  all  thy  saints  assembled,  thou  shalt  judge 
Bad  men  and  angels. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  329. 
I  myself, 

Who,  vanquish'd  with  a  peal  of  words,  O  weakness ! 
Gave  up  my  fort  of  silence  to  a  woman. 

Id.,  Samson  Agonistes,  231. 
From  the  Moors'  camp  the  noise  grows  louder 

still  .  .  . 
Peals  of  shouts  that  rend  the  heavens. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  i.  1. 
Oh  !  for  a  peal  of  thunder  that  would  make 
Earth,  sea,  and  air,  and  heaven  and  Cato  tremble! 
Addison,  Cato,  iv.  1. 
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'2.  It  is  once  used  by  Shakespear  for  a  low 
dull  noise,  but  improperly. 

Ere  to  black  Hecat's  summons 
The  shard-born  beetle,  with  his  drowsy  hums, 
Hath  rung  night's  yawning  peal,  there  shall  be  done 
A  deed  of  dreadful  note. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  2. 

Peal.  v.  n.     Play  solemnly  and  loud. 

Our  clock  strikes  when  there  is  a  change  from 
hour  to  hour ;  but  no  hammer  in  the  horologue  of 
Time  peals  through  the  universe  when  there  is  a 
change  from  era  to  er&.—Carlyle,  Critical  and  M,is. 
cellaneous  Essays,  On  History. 

Peal.  v.  a.     Assail  with  noise. 

Nor  was  his  ear  less  peal'd 
With  noises  loud  and  ruinous,  than  when  Bellona 

storms. 

With  all  her  battering  engines,  bent  to  rase 
Some  capital  city.         Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.920. 

Pealing:,  part.  adj.     Sounding  as  a  peal. 

Let  the  pealing  organ  blow, 
To  the  full-voiced  quire  below, 
In  service  high  and  anthem  clear, 
As  may  with  sweetness,  through  mine  ear, 
Dissolve  me  into  ecstasies. 
And  bring  all  heaven  before  my  eyes. 

Milton,  II  Penseroso,  161. 
The  pealing  organ,  and  the  pausing  choir, 
And  the  last  words,  that  dust  to  dust  convey'd. 

Tickell,  On  tlie  Death  of  Addison. 

Pean.  s.  [Gr.  =  Apollo,  also  Hymn  to 
Apollo,  in  which  'lo>  Uaiuv  was  the  bur- 
den.] Song  of  jubilee  or  exultation. 

The  youths  crowned  cups  of  wine ; 
Drank  off,  and  filled  again  to  all :  that  day  was  held 

divine, 
And  spent  in  peeans  to  the  Sun. 

Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Iliad,  b.i. 
On  the  Mountain  Euganean, 
I  stood  listening  to  a  paean, 
Wherewith  the  legioned  rocks  did  hail 
The  sun's  uprise  majestical. 

Shelley,  Lines  on  the  Eugancean  Hills. 

Pear.  s.  [Lat.joyrwwz  ;  A.S./»era;  Fr.joozVc.] 
Fruit,  and  fruit-tree,  so  called. 

They  would  whip  me  with  their  fine  wits,  till  I 
were  as  crest-fallen  as  a  dried  pear. — Shakespear, 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  5. 

August  shall  bear  the  form  of  a  young  man,  of  a 
choleric  aspect,  upon  his  arm  a  basket  of  pears, 
plums,  and  apples. — Peacham. 

The  species  are  eighty-four:  1.  Little  musk  pear, 
commonly  called  the  supreme.  2.  The  Chio  pear, 
commonly  called  the  little  bastard  musk  pear. 
3.  The  hasting  pear,  commonly  called  the  green 
chisel.  4.  The  red  muscadelle ;  it  is  also  called  the 
fairest.  5.  The  little  muscat.  6.  The  jargonelle. 
7.  The  Windsor  pear.  8.  The  orange  musk.  9.  Great 
blanket.  10.  The  little  blanket  pear.  11.  Long 
stalked  blanket  pear.  12.  The  skinless  pear.  13. 
The  inusk  robin  pear.  14.  The  musk  drone  pear. 
15.  The  green  orange  pear.  16.  Cassolette.  17.  The 
Magdalene  pear.  18.  The  great  onion  pear.  19.  The 
August  muscat.  20.  The  rose  pear.  21.  The  per- 
fumed pear.  22.  The  summer  bon  Chretien,  or  good 
Christian.  23.  Salviati.  24.  Rose  water  pear.  25. 
The  choaky  pear.  26.  The  russelet  pear.  27.  The 
prince's  pear.  28.  The  great  mouth  water  pear. 
29.  Summer  bergamot.  30.  The  Autumn  bergatnot. 
81.  The  Swiss  bergamot.  32.  The  red  button  pear. 
83.  The  dean's  pear.  34.  The  long  green  pear ;  it  is 
called  the  Autumn  month  water  pear.  35.  The 
white  and  grey  monsieur  John.  36.  The  flowered 
muscat.  37.  The  vine  pear.  38.  Rousseline  pear. 
39.  The  knave's  pear.  40.  The  green  sugar  pear. 
41.  The  marquis's  pear.  42.  The  burnt  cat ;  it  is 
also  ca^ed  the  virgin  of  Xantonee.  43.  Le  Besidery ; 
it  is  so  called  from  Heri,  which  is  a  forest  in  Bre- 
tagne  between  Rerines  and  Nantes,  where  this  pear 
was  found.  44.  The  crasane,  or  bergamot  crasane ; 
it  is  also  called  the  flat  butter  pear.  45.  The  lansac, 
or  dauphin  pear.  46.  The  dry  martin.  47.  The 
villain  of  Anjou ;  it  is  also  called  the  tulip  pear  and 
the  great  orange.  48.  The  large  stalked  pear.  49. 
The  Amadot  pear.  50.  Little  lard  pear.  51.  The 
good  Lewis  pear.  52.  The  colmar  pear ;  it  is  also 
called  the  manna  pear  and  the  late  bergamot.  53. 
The  winter  long  green  pear,  or  the  landry  wilding. 
54.  La  vir^oule,  or  la  virgoleuse.  55.  Poire  d'Am- 
brette;  this  is  so  called  from  its  musky  flavour, 
which  resembles  the  smell  of  the  sweet  sultan 
flower,  which  is  called  Arnbrette  in  France.  56.  The 
winter  thorn  pear.  57.  The  St.  Germain  pear,  or 
the  unknown  of  la  Fare;  it  being  first  discovered 
upon  the  banks  of  a  river  called  by  that  name  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Germain.  58.  The  St.  Augustine.  59. 
The  Spanish  bon  Chretien.  60.  The  pound  pear. 
61.  The  wilding  of  Cassoy,  a  forest  in  Brittany, 
where  it  was  discovered.  62.  The  lord  Martin  pear. 
63.  The  winter  citron  pear;  it  is  also  called  the 
musk  orange  pear  in  some  places.  64.  The  winter 
rossalet.  65.  The  gate  pear :  this  was  discovered  in 
the  province  of  Poictu,  where  it  was  much  esteemed. 
66.  Bergamotte  Bugi ;  it  is  also  called  the  Haster 
bergamot.  67.  The  winter  bon  Chretien  pear.  (iii. 
Catillac  or  Cadillac.  69.  La  pastourelle.  70.  The 
double  flowering  pear.  71.  St.  Martial ;  it  is  also 
called  the  angelic  pear.  72.  The  wilding  of  Chau- 
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montelle.  73.  Carmelite.  74.  The  union  pear.  75 
The  aurate.  7fi.  The  line  present ;  it  is  also  called 
St.  Sampson.  77.  Le  roussolet  de  Rheims.  78.  The 
summer  thorn  pear.  79.  The  egg  pear  \  so  called 
from  the  fiirure  of  its  fruit,  which  is  shaped  like  an 
egg.  80.  The  orange  tulip  pear.  81.  La  mansuette. 
82.  The  German  muscat.  83.  The  Holland  burgamot. 
84.  The  pear  of  Naples.  —  Miller,  Gardener's  Dic- 
tionary. 

Pomeae  have  succulent  fruits,  such  as  the  apple, 
pear  (Pyrusmalus  and  cpmmtinis),  quince  (Cydonia 
vulgaris),  medlar  (Mespilus  germanica)  &c.,  which 
have  been  brought  into  the  edible  condition  by  cul- 
tivation (when  wild,  they  are  mostly  austere,  like 
those  of  the  hawthorn  (Crataegus),  of  the  mountain 
ash  (Pyrus  aucuparia)  &c.  Their  seeds  contain 
amygdaline,  and  therefore  yield  prussic  acid. — 
Henfrey,  Elementary  Course  of  Botany. 
The  pear  is  ripe.  The  matter  has  come  to 
maturity. 

A  foreign  diplomatist  of  distinction  had  pinned 
Lord  Marney,  and  was  dexterously  pumping  him  as 
to  the  probable  future.  '  But  is  the  pear  ripe '!'  said 
the  diplomatist.—'  The  pear  is  ripe,  if  we  have  cou- 
rape  to  pluck  it,"  said  Lord  Marny  ;  '  but  our  fellows 
have  no  pluck.' — B.  Disraeli,  Sybil. 

,  Pearl.  s.  [Fr.  perle. — see,  also,  extract  from 
Wedgwood.] 

1.  Calcareous  substance  so  called,  which, 
from  its  mineral  appearance,  is  treated  as 
a  stone,  and,  from  its  value  as  an  orna- 
ment, as  a  precious  one  ;  or  (approxi- 
mately) a  gem,  or  jeweller's  stone.  It  is 
partly,  however,  of  animal  origin,  being  a 
morbid  secretion  of  certain  bivalve  molliis- 
ca,  chiefly  of  the  genera  Ostrea  and  Mya. 

Flowers  purfled,  blue  and  white, 
Like  sapphire,  pearl,  in  rich  embroidery 
Buckled  below  fair  knighthood's  bending  knee. 

Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  v.  5. 
Pearls,  though  esteemed  of  the  number  of  gems 
by  our  jewellers,  are  but  a  distemper  in  the  creature 
that  produces  them  :  the  fish  in  which  pearls  are 
most  frequently  found  is  the  East  Indian  berbes  or 
pearl  oyster :  others  are  found  to  produce  pearls ; 
as  the  common  oyster,  the  muscle,  and  various 
othfr  kinds  :  but  the  Indian  pearls  are  superior  to 
all:  some  pearls  have  been  known  of  the  size  of  a 
pigeon's  egg ;  as  they  increase  in  size,  they  are  less 
frequent  and  more  valued :  the  true  shape  of  the 
pearl  is  a  perfect  round;  but  some  of  a  consider- 
able size  are  of  the  shape  of  a  pear,  and  serve  for 
ear-rings. — Sir  J.  Hill. 

I.  Anything  round  and  clear,  as  a  drop. 
Rhetorical. 

Dropping  liquid  pearl, 
Before  the  cruel  queen,  the  lady  and  the  girl 
Upon  their  tender  knees  begg'd  mercy.      Drayton. 

).  In  Ophthalmic  Surgery,     Pearl-coloured 

cataract.     See  below. 

I.  Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element  of 
a  compound. 

A  pearl-julep  was  made  of  a  distilled  milk. — 
Wiseman. 

Cataracts  pearl -coloured,  and  those  of  the  colour 
of  burnished  iron,  are  esteemed  proper  to  endure 
the  needle. — Sharp. 

Pearl.— Italian  perla,  Old  High  German  berala,perala, 
Portuguese  perola.  Diez  suggests  a  derivation  from 
pirula,  a  diminutive  of  pirus,  Italian  pera,  a  pear, 
the  name  of  perilla  being  given  in  Spanish  to  a  pear- 
shaped  pearl.  But  it  is  not  likely  that  the  name 
would  be  taken  from  so  exceptional  a  form.  Wach- 
ter's  explanation  of  the  word  as  a  diminutive  of 
German  beere,  a  berry,  has  this  in  its  favour,  that  it 
was  undoubtedly  latinized  by  the  term  bacca,  a 
berry.  Bacas,  gemmas  rotundas,  qui  et  uniones  vo- 
cantur — quos  et  perulos  vocant.  (Glossary  in  Du- 
cange.)  Baccatus,  rait  laurber  oder  kostlichen  stein 
geziert.  (Dieffenbach,  Supplement.)  Peerle,  bacca, 
bacca  conchea.  (Kilian.)  The  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  derivation  is  thus  pretty  strong,  otherwise  a 
different  origin  might  plausibly  be  suggested  in  the 
resemblance  to  a  drop  of  dew,  which  is  constantly 
turning  up  in  poetry,  and  which  gave  rise  to  the 
legend  that  the  ptarl  is  a  drop  of  congealed  dew 
swallowed  by  the  oyster.  Danish  perle,  to  bubble, 
sparkle  as  wine;  German  perlen,  Dutch  borrelen,  to 
bubble  up ;  English  purl,  to  run  with  murmuring 
noise,  to  bubble  up.  —  Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of 
English  Etymology -.] 
Pearl,  v.  n.  Resemble  pearls. 
Pearling-,  part.  adj.  Resembling  pearls. 
Mare. 

She  ...  let  to  fall 
Few  perling  drops  from  her  fair  lamps  of  light. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  v.  9,  50. 
Pearled,  adj. 

I.  Adorned  or  set  with  pearls  ;  made  of 
pearls. 

You  goodly  nymphs  . . . 
That,  when  you  list,  in  pearled  boats  of  shell 
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Glide  on  the  dancing  wave. 

Phineas  Fletcher,  Piscatory  Eclogues,  i.  4. 

The  water  nymphs 

Held  up  their  pearled  wrists,  and  took  her  in, 
Bearing  her  straight  to  aged  Kerens'  hall. 

Milton,  Comus,  833. 
2.  Resembling  pearls. 

Her  weeping  eyes  in  pearled  dew  she  steeps. 

Phineas  Fletcher,  Piscatory  Eclogues,  vii.  1. 
Pearly,   in//. 

1.  Abounding  with  pearls  ;  containing  pearls. 

Some  in  their  pearly  shells  at  ease,  attend 
Moist  nutriment.       Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  407. 

2.  Resembling  pearls. 

Which  when  she  heard,  full  pearly  floods 
I  in  her  eyes  might  view.  Drayton. 

"Pis  sweet  the  blushing  morn  to  view, 
And  plains  adorn'd  with  pearly  dew.  Dryden. 

For  what  the  day  devours,  the  nightly  dew 
Shall  to  the  morn  in  pearly  drops  renew.  Id. 

Another  was  invested  with  a  pearly  shell,  having 
the  sutures  finely  displayed  upon  its  surface. 

Woodward. 

Peiirmain.    s.    [Fr.  parmain.~\      Variety  of 
apple  so  called. 

The  pearmain,  which  to  France  long  ere  to  us  was 

known ; 

Which  careful  fruiterers  now  have  denizen'd  our 

own.  Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  rviii. 

Pearmain  is  an  excellent  and  well-known  fruit. — 

Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Peartree.  s.     Tree  that  bears  pears. 

The  peartree  criticks  will  have  to  borrow  his  name 
of  irOp,  fire. — Bacon. 

Peasant.  s.  [Fr.  pay  son.']   Hind ;  one  whose 
business  is  rural  labour. 

He  holdeth  himself  a  gentleman,  and  scorneth 
to  work,  which,  he  saith,  is  the  life  of  a  peasant  or 
churl.— Spenser. 

I  had  rather  coin  my  heart,  than  wring 
From  the  hard  hands  of  peasants  their  vile  trash. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Ceesar,  iv.  3. 

The  poor  peasants  in  the  Alpine  countries,  di- 
vertised  themselves  in  the  fields,  and  after  their 
labour,  would  be  lively  and  brisk.  Brown,  Travels. 

'Tis  difficult  for  us,  who  are  bred  up  with  the 
same  infirmities  about  us  with  which  we  were  born, 
to  raise  our  thoughts  and  imaginations  to  those 
intellectual  perfections  that  attended  our  nature  in 
the  time  of  innocence,  as  it  is  for  a  peasant  bred 
up  in  the  obscurities  of  a  cottage,  to  fancy  in  his 
mind  the  unseen  splendours  of  a  court.  —  South, 
Sermons. 

The  citizens  bring  two  thousand  men,  with  which 
they  could  make  head  against  twelve  thousand 
peasants.— Addison. 

Peasant,  adj.     Rustic  ;  country. 

Thou  peasant  knight  mightst  rightly  reed 
Me  than  to  be  full  base  and  evil  born, 
If  I  would  bear  behind  a  burden  of  such  scorn. 

Spe>iser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Like  peasant  foot-boys  do  they  keep  the  walls, 
And  dare  not  take  up  arms  like  gentlemen. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  T.  iii.  2. 
This  have  I  rumour'd  through  thepeasant  towns. 
Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  induction. 

Peasantlike.  adj.    Rude;  untaught;  clown- 
ish ;  resembling  the  behaviour  of  peasants. 

Learning  is  thought  pedantic, agriculture  peasant- 
like. —  Dr.  H.  More,  Government  of  the  Tongue, 
p.  208. 

Peasantly.  adj.     Same  as  Peasantlike. 
He  is  not  esteemed  to  deserve  the  name  of  a  com- 

Elete  architect,  an  excellent  painter,  or  the  like,  that 
ears  not  a  generous  mind  above  the  peasantly  re- 
gard of  wages  and  hire—  Milton,  Animadversions 
on  a  Defence  of  the  Humble  Remonstrance. 

We  frame  to  ourselves  &  peasantly  notion  of  good 
and  evil. — Spencer,  Discourse  concerning  Prodigies, 
p.  350. 
Peasantry,  s. 

1.  Peasants;  rustics;  country  people. 

How  many  then  should  cover,  that  stand  bare : 
How  much  low  peasantry  would  then  be  cleaned 
From  the  true  seed  of  honour  ?  how  much  honour 
Pickt  from  the  chaff? 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii .  9. 

The  peasantry  in  France  (a  rank  of  people  under 
a  much  heavier  pressure  of  want  and  poverty  than 
the  day-labourers  of  England)  of  the  reformed  reli- 
gion, understood  it  much  better,  and  could  say  more 
for  it,  than  those  of  a  higher  condition  among  us.— 
Locke,  Conduct  of  the  Human  Understanding,  sect, 
viii. 

2.  Behaviour  of  peasants  ;  rusticity;  coarse- 
ness. 

As  a  gentleman,  you  could  never  have  descended 
to  such  peasantry  of  language. — Butler,  Remains, 
Thyer's  ed.,  p.  332. 

Peascod.  s.     Husk  that  contains  peas. 
That's  a  sheal'd  peascod. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  4. 
I  saw  a  green  caterpillar  as  big  as  a  small  peascod. 
—I.  Walton,  Compleat  Angler. 
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As  peascods  once  I  pluck'd,  I  chanced  to  see 
One  that  was  closely  fill'd  with  three  times  three. 
Which  when  I  cropp'd  I  safely  home  cpnvey'd, 
And  o'er  the  door  the  spell  in  secret  laid. 

Gay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Thursday,  69. 

Pease.  s.     [Lat.  pisum. — See  Pea.] 

1.  Pea.     Correct,  but  obsolete. 

A  bit  of  marmalade,  no  bigger  than  a  pease.  — 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Double  Marriage. 

2.  Pulse :    {pease  is   collective ;  peas,   from 
pea,  is  plural.    Hence,  in  the  example  from 
Arbuthnot,  where  the  verb  is  plural,  the 
construction  is  of  doubtful  propriety). 

Sowe  peason  and  beans  in  the  wane  of  the  moon  ; 
Who  sowpth  them  sooner,  he  soweth  too  soone. 
Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good  Husbandry. 
Pease,  deprived  of  any  aromatirk  parts,  are  mild 
and  demulcent ;  but,  being  full  of  aerial  particles, 
are  flatulent. — Arbuthnot. 

'  Tour  stable,'  said  he,  '  is  there— your  bed  there ; 
and,'  reaching  down  a  platter  with  two  handfuls  of 
parched  pease  upon  it  from  the  neighbouring  shelf, 
and  placing  it  upon  the  table,  he  added,  'your  sup- 
per is  here.' . . .  The  knight  returned  him  thanks  for 
his  courtesy ;  and,  this  duty  done,  both  resumed 
their  seats  by  the  table,  whereon  stood  the  trencher 
of  pease  placed  between  them. . . .  The  features  ex- 
pressed nothing  of  monastic  austerity,  or  of  ascetic 

privations Such  a  visage,  joined  to  the  brawny 

form  of  the  holy  man,  spoke  rather  of  sirloins  anil 
haunches,  than  of  pease  and  pulse.     This  incon- 
gruity did  not  escape  the  guest.    After  he  had  with 
great  difficulty  accomplished  the  mastication  of  a 
mouthful  of  the  dried  pease  he  found  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  request  his  pious  entertainer  to  furnish 
him  with  some  liquor,  who  replied  to  his  request  by 
placing  bel'ore  him  a  large  can  of  the  purest  watpr 
from  the  fountain.— Sir  W.  Scott,  Ivanhoe,  ch.  xviii. 
Pease-pudding:.  *.     [often  sounded  as  two 
words  rather  than  a  compound.]    Pudding 
made   of   pease :    (the    word    is   noticed 
because  it  shows  that  the  first  element  in 
the  compound  is  pease,  rather  than  pea; 
hence — ) 

Pease-soup,  s.  Soup  made  of  pease;  (it  is  to 
be  considered  as  different  from  pea- soup, 
i.e.  soup  made  of  peas,  as  green-pea-soup). 
Peat.  *.  [  ?  ]  Vegetable  matter  partially 
carbonized  by  a  long  continued  moisture, 
at  a  low  or  moderate  temperature,  which, 
mixed  more  or  less  with  soil,  constitutes 
bogs,  mosses,  and  morasses. 

Peat  is  dug  out  of  the  marshes  from  the  depth  of 
one  foot  to  that  of  six.  That  is  accounted  the  best 
which  is  nearest  the  surface.  It  appears  to  be  a 
mass  of  black  earth  held  together  by  vegetable 
fibres.  I  know  not  whether  the  earth  be  bitumi- 
nous, or  whether  the  fibres  be  not  the  only  com- 
bustible part ;  which,  by  heating  the  interposed 
earth  red-hot,  make  a  burning  mass.  The  common 
opinion  is,  that  peat  grows  again  when  it  has  been 
cut;  which,  as  it  seems  to  be  chiefly  a  vegetable 
substance,  is  not  unlikely  to  be  true,  whether  known 
or  not  to  those  who  relate  it.— Dr.  Johnson,  Journey 
to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland. 

Turf  and  peat,  and  cowsheards  are  cheap  fuels 
and  last  long. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental 
History. 
As  the  first  element  in  a  compound. 

Carew,  in  his  Survey  of  Cornwall,  mentions  nuts 
found  in  peat-earth  two  miles  east  of  St.  Michael's 
Mount. —  Woodward. 

Peat.  *.     Pet. 

A  pretty  peat !  it  is  best  put  finger  in  the  eye. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  1 . 
A  citizen  and  his  wife  the  other  day, 
Both  riding  on  one  horse,  upon  the  way 
I  overtook ;  the  wench  a  pretty  peat. 

Donne,  Poems,  p.  94. 

Deliro's  wife,  and  idol ;  a  proud  mincing  peat, 
and  as  perverse  as  he  is  officious. — B.  Jonson,  Every 
Man  out  of  his  Humour. 
Pebble,  s.    [A.S.  pabol,  pcebl.']    Stone,  small 
or  of  middle  size,  rounded  by  rolling ;  no- 
dular stone. 

Suddenly  a  file  of  boys  delivered  such  a  shower 
of  pebbles,  loose  shot,  that  I  was  fain  to  draw  mine 
honour  in.— Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  v.  3. 

You  may  see  pebbles  gathered   together,  and  a 
.   crust  of  cement  between  them,  as  hard  as  the  peb- 
bles.— Bacon. 

Collecting  toys, 
As  children  gathering  pebbles  on  the  shore. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iv.  330. 
Winds  murmur'd  through  the  leaves  your  long 

delay ; 
And  fountains  o'er  the  pebbles  chid  your  stay. 

Dryden. 

Another  body,  that  hath  only  the  resemblance  of 
an  ordinary  pebble,  shall  yield  a  metallic  and  valu- 
able matter. —  Woodward. 
461 
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Pebble-crystal,  s.  [two  words  rather  than  ' 
a  compound.]  Rock  crystal  :  (at  present 
simply  called  pebbles  ;  i.e.  when  used  in 
the  place  of  glass  in  spectacles). 

The  crystal,  in  form  of  nodules,  is  found  lodged  in 
the  earthy  strata  left  in  a  train  by  the  water  depart- 
ing at  the  conclusion  of  the  deluge  :  this  sort,  called 
by  the  lapidaries  pebble-crystal,  is  in  shape  irregular. 
—  Woodward. 

Pebbled,  adj.     Sprinkled  or  abounding  with 
pebbles. 

This  bank  fair  spreading  in  a  pebbled  shore. 

Thomson. 

Pebblestone.  s.     Pebble. 

Through  the  midst  of  it  ran  a  sweet  brook,  which 
did  both  hold  the  eye  open  with  her  azure  streams, 
and  yet  seek  to  close  the  eye  with  the  purling  noise 
it  made  upon  the  pebblestones  it  ran  over.—  Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

The  bishop  and  the  duke  of  Glo'ster's  men, 
Forbidden  late  to  carry  any  weapon, 
Have  fill'd  their  pockets  full  of  pebblestones. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iii.  1. 
Pebbly,  adj.     Full  of  pebbles. 

Strow'd  bibulous  above  I  see  the  sands, 
The  pebbly  gravel  next.  Thomson. 

We  passed  many  rivers  and  rivulets,  which  com- 
monly ran  with  a  clear  shallow  stream  over  a  hard 
pebbly  bottom.—  Dr.  Johnson,  Journey  to  the  West- 
ern Islands  of  Scotland. 

Peccability,  s.  State  of  being  subject  to  sin. 
Where  the  common  peccability  of  mankind  is 
urged  to  induce  commiseration  towards  the  of- 
fenders; if  this  be  of  force  in  sin,  where  the  con- 
currence of  the  will  renders  the  person  more  in- 
excusable, it  will  surely  hold  much  more  in  bare 
error  which  is  purely  involuntary.—  Dr.  H.  More 
Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

Peccable,  adj.  [see  Peccant.]  Liable  to  sin 
As  creatures  they  are  peccable.—  Waterhouse,  Com- 
mentary "n  Fortescue,  p.  221. 

Both  he  and  they  were  originally  created  pure 
and  innocent,  thousth  fallible  and  peccable  at  the 
same  time.—  Berrow,  Pre-existent  Lapse  of  Huma 
Souls,  p.  6. 

Peccadillo.  *.  [Spanish  ;  Fr.  peccadtlle  ; 
L.Lat.  peccatillum,  diminutive  ofpeccatun 
=  sin.] 

1.  Petty  fault;  slight  crime;  venial  offence. 
We  pay  no  Peter-ponce;  we  run  not  to  Rome 
market  to  buy  trash.  I  hope  his  Holiness  dispensetl 
with  us  for  these  peccadillos.—  Bishop  Hall,  Honour 
of  the  married  Clergy,  p.  238:  1620. 

Not  to  take  exception,  no  peccadillo.—  Bishop 
Mountagu,  Appeal  to  Ccesar,  p.  304  :  1  625. 

He  means  those  little  vices,  which  we  call  follies 
and  the  defects  of  the  human  understanding,  or  a 
most  the  peccadillos  of  life,  rather  than  the  tragica 
vices  to  which  men  are  hurried  by  their  unruly  pas 
sions.—  Dry  den. 

'Tis  low  ebb  with  his  accusers,  when  such  pec 
cadillos  as  these  are  put  in  to  swell  the  charge.— 
Bishop  Atterbury. 

<2.  Kind  of  stiff  ruff.    See  Piccadillo. 
Peccancy,  a. 

1.  Bad  quality. 

Apply  refrigerants  without  any  preceding  eva 
cuation,  because  the  disease  took  its  original  merelj 
from  the  disaffection  of  the  part,  and  not  from  th 
peccancy  of  the  humours.—  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

2.  Offence. 

This  distorting  of  equivocal  words,  which  passet 

commonly  for  a  trivial  peccancy,  if  it  be  well  ex 

amined,  will  be  found  a  very  dangerous  admission.— 

W.  Mountague,  Devout  Essays,  Part  I.  p.  144:  1648 

Peccant,  adj.      [Lat.  peccans,  -antis,  pres 

part.  of/>eceo  =  sin.] 
1.  Guilty;  criminal. 

From  them  T  will  not  hide 
My  judgements,  how  with  mankind  I  proceed; 
As  how  with  peccant  aneels  late  they  snw. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  6 


South,  Sermons. 

2.  Ill  disposed;  corrupt;  bad;   offensive  t 
the   body;    injurious  to   health:    (chief! 
used  in  medical  writers). 

With  hixntives  preserve  your  body  sound, 
And  purge  the  peccant  humours  that  abound. 

Dry  den,  The  Cock  and  the  Fox,  16 

Such  as  have  the  bile  peccant  or  deficient  are  r 
lieved  by  bitters,  which  are  a  soit  of  subsidiary  ga 
—  Arbutlmot. 

3.  Wrong:  bad;  deficient;  unformal. 

Nor  is  the  party  cited  hound  to  appear,  if  the  c 
tntion  l>e  peccant  in  form  or  matter.—  Ayliffe,  1'a 
ergon  Juris  Canonici. 

Peccant,  s.     Offender.     Hare. 
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This  conceitedness,  and  itch  of  being  taken  for  a 
counsellor,  maketh  more  reprovers  than  peccants 
in  the  world.— Whitlock,  Manners  of  the  English, 
p.  388:  1654. 

eccavi.  s.  [Lat.  first  person  perfect  of 
pecco  =  sin ;  in  other  words,  Latin  for 
'  I  have  sinned,  erred,  done  wrong.']  Word 
confessing  error:  (Cry  peccavi  =  admit 
having  done  wrong). 

In  queen  Mary's  time,  upon  the  return  of  the 
Catholique  religion,  the  nunnes  came  again  to  Wil- 
ton Abbey ;  and  this  William  earl  of  Pembroke 
came  to  the  gate  with  his  cappe  in  his  hand,  and 
fell  upon  his  knee  to  the  lady  abbesse  and  the 
nunnes,  crying  Peccavi !  Upon  queen  Mary's  death, 
the  earl  came  to  Wilton,  like  a  tygre.  and  turned 
them  out,  crying,  '  Out,  ye  whores,  to  worke,  to 
worke  !  '—Aubrey,  Anecdotes,  ii.  479. 

•eck.  s.     [Fr.  pic  =  measure  so  called.] 
.  Fourth  part  of  a  bushel. 

Burnt  our  vessels,  like  a  new 
Seal'd  peck  or  bushel,  for  being  true. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  in.  2, 755. 

To  every  hill  of  ashes,  some  put  a  peck  of  un- 
slacked  lime,  which  they  cover  with  the  ashes  till 
rain  slacks  the  lime,  and  then  they  spread  them.— 
Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

He  drove  about  his  turnips  in  a  cart ; 
And  from  the  same  machine  sold  pecks  of  pease. 

King. 

2.  Great  quantity.     Proverbial. 
Her  finger  was  so  small,  the  ring 
Would  not  stay  on  which  they  did  bring ; 

It  was  too  wide  a  peck ; 
And  to  say  truth  (for  out  it  must), 
It  look'd  like  the  great  collar  just 
About  our  young  colt's  neck. 

Sir  J.  Suckling,  The  Wedding 

With  trouble. 

Our  friend,  little  John  More,  is  in  a  peck  of  trou 
ble  likewise  in  that  court  about  juggling  a  deed  01 
gift  as  it  is  pretended.  It  hath  been  heard  two  days 
already,  and  this  day  sennight  is  peremptorily  set 
down  when  he  shall  know  his  doom.— Letter  dated 
16ti5.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Did  bring  upon  the  Grsecians  double 
Foure  or  five  hundred  pecks  of  trouble. 

Homer,  a  la  Mode:  1665 

Peck.  v.  a. 

1.  Strike  with  the  beak  as  a  bird. 

As  a  hooded  hawk,  or  owl ; — 
She  in  vain  doth  rouse,  and  peck 
This  and  that  way  with  her  beak. 

Fanshaw,  Translation  of  Guarini's  Pastor 
Fido,  iii.  2. 

2.  Pick  up  food  with  the  beak. 

She  was  his  only  joy,  and  he  her  pride, 
She,  when  he  walk'd,  went  pecking  by  his  side. 

Dry  den,  The  Cock  and  the  Fox,  83 

Can  any  thing  be  more  surprising,  than  to  con 
sider  Cicero  observing,  with  a  religious  attention 
after  what  manner  the  chickens  pecked  the  grains  o 
corn  thrown  to  them  ?—Addison. 

3.  Strike  with  any  pointed  instrument. 

With  a  pick-ax  of  iron  about  sixteen  inches  long 
sharpened  at  the  one  end  to  peck,  and  flat  headed  a 
the  other  to  drive  little  iron  wedges  to  cleave  rocks 
— Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

4.  Strike  ;  make  blows. 

Two  contrary  factions,  both  inveterate  enemies  o 
our  church,  which  they  are  perpetually  pecking  am 
striking  at  with  the  same  malice. — South,  Sermons. 

They  will  make  head  against  a  common  enemy 
whereas  mankind  lie  pecking  at  one  another,  ti 
they  are  torn  to  pieces.— (Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

5.  The  following  passage  is  perhaps  more  pro 
perly  written  to  pick  (i.e.  pitch)  =  to  throw 

Get  up  o'  th'  rail,  I'll  peck  you  o'er  the  pales  else 
Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  v.  3 
Pecker,  s. 

1 .  One  who  pecks. 

2.  Woodpecker. 

The  titmouse  and  the  pecker's  hungry  brood, 
And  Progne  with  her  bosom  stained  in  blood. 

Dry  den.  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iv.  1: 

Peckish,  adj.    Hungry  ;  having  an  appetite 
or  inclination  to  eat.     Slang. 

Nothing  like  business  to  give  one  an  appetit 
But  when  shall  1  feel  peckish  again,  Mrs.  Trotmaii 
— B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  vi.  ch.  iii. 

Peckled.  adj.     Spotted  ;  varied  with  spots. 
Some  are  peckled,  some  greenish.  —  /.   Walto 
Complete  Anyler. 

Jacob  the  patriarke,  by  the  force  of  imaginatio 
made  peckled  lambs,  laying  perkled  roddes  befo: 
his  sheep.—  liurton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.  (Nar 
by  H.  and  W.) 

Pectinal.  s.    [Lat.  pectcn  =  comb.]    Havin 

the  character  of,  relating  to,  a  comb. 

There  are  other  fishes  whose   eyes  regard   th 
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heavens,  as  plain  and  cartilaginous  fishes,  as  pee. 

finals,  or  sucli  as  have  their  bones  made  laterally 

like  a  comb.—  Sir  T.  Browne. 
ectinated.  adj.     Standing  from  each  other 
like  the  teeth  of  a  comb. 

To  sit  cross  legg'd  or  with  our  fingers  pectinated, 

is  accounted  bad.—  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 
ectination.  s.     State  of  being:  pectinated. 
The  complication  or  pectination  of  the  fingers  was 

an  hieroglyphic  of  impediment.  —  Sir  T.  Browne, 

Vulgar  Errours. 

ectoral.  adj.    [Lat.  pect  oralis.']    Belonging 
to  the  breast.  I 

Take  your  spectacles,  sir  ;  it  sticks  in  the  paper, 
and  was  a  pectoral  roll  we  prepared  for  you  to  swal- 
low down  to  your  heart.  —  Milton,  Animadversions 
upon  a  Defence  of  the  Humble  Remonstrance. 

Tar  water  is  extremely  pectoral  and  restorative.— 
Bishop  Berkeley,  Siris,  §  21. 
'ectoral.    s.      [Lat.  pectoralis  =  connected 
with,  relating  to,  the  breast  in  general.] 
Medicine  intended  against  diseases  of  the 
breast. 

Being  troubled  with  a  cough,  pectorals  were  pre- 
scribed; and  he  was  thereby  relieved.—  Wiseman, 
Surgery. 

Pectoral.  a.  [Lat.  pectorale  =  defence  or 
cover  for  the  breast  ]  Breastplate. 

The  twelve  stones  in  the  pectoral  of  the  high 

priest.  —  Hammond,  Works,  iii.  424. 
Letters  graven  in  the  high  priest's  pectoral.— 

Lively  Oracles,  &c.,  p.  54. 

Pectoriloquy.  s.  [Lat.  loquor  =  I  speak; 
the  termination  -loquium,  as  eloquium  = 
eloquence,  is  common.  The  word,  however, 
is  of  recent  coinage,  its  parts  having  been 
put  together  within  the  present  century.] 
In  Medicine.  Sound  of  the  voice  as  trans- 
mitted from  a  cavity  in  the  lungs,  through 
a  solidified  portion  of  the  surrounding  tis- 
sues, to  the  ear  of  a  person  listening  on 
the  chest;  the  voice  seeming  to  come  from 
the  breast  ;  and  indicating  a  cavity  and 
consolidation. 


duction.  —  Dr.  P.  M.  Latham,  Lectures  on  Subjects 
connected  with  Clinical  Medicine,  lect.  xi. 


Peculate,  v.  n.  [Lat.  peculutus  ;  pass.  part. 
ofpeculor;  peculatio,  -onis.']  Defraud  the 
public  of  property  committed  to  one's 
charge  by  appropriating  it  to  one's  own 
use  ;  embezzle. 

Peculate,  s.  Same  as  Peculation.  Ob- 
solete. 

The  popular  clamours  of  corruption  and  peculate, 
with  which  the  nation  had  been  so  much  possessed, 
were  in  a  great  measure  dissipated.  —  Bishop  Burnet, 
History  of  his  own  Time. 

Peculating1,  part.  adj.  Indulging  in  pecu- 
lation. 

An  oppressive,  irregular,  capricious,  unsteady,  ra- 
pacious and  peculating  despotism.  —  Burke,  Speech 
on  Mr.  Fox's  East  India  Bill. 
Peculation,  s.     Act  of  one  who  peculates; 
pilfering. 

One  of  these  gentlemen  was  accused  of  the  grossest 
peculations.  —  Burke,  Speech  on  Mr.  Fox's  East  India 
Bill. 

Peculator,  s.     One  who  peculates  ;  pilferer. 

The  supposed  peculators  and  destroyers  of  Oude 

repose  in  all  security  in  the  bosoms  of  their  ac- 

cusers. —  Burke,  Speech  on  Fox's  India  Bill.  (Eich.) 

Peculiar,  adj.     [Lat.  peculiuris,  from  pecu- 

liurn,  the  personal  property  allowed  by  the 

Romans  to  slaves  and  other  persons,  more 

or  less  under  the  jurisdiction  of  others,  as 

their  own  independent  emolument.] 

1.  Appropriate;  belonging  to,  and  charac- 

teristic of,  some  one  to  the  exclusion  of 

others  ;  diagnostic  ;  differential. 

I  agree  with  Sir  William  Temple,  that  the  word 
humour  is  peculiar  to  our  English  tongue;  but  not 
that  the  thing  itself  is  peculiar  to  the  English,  be- 
cause the  contrary  may  be  found  in  many  Spanish, 
Italian,  and  French  productions.  —  Swijt. 

The  only  sacred  hymns  they  are  that  Christianity 
hath  peculiar  unto  itself,  the  other  being  sonirs  ton 
of  praise  and  of  thanksgiving,  but  songs  wherewith 
as  we  serve  God,  so  the  Jews  likewise.  —  Hooker,  Ec- 
clesiastical Polity. 
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Space  and  duration  being  ideas  that  have  some 
thing  very  abstruse  and  peculiar  in  their  nature 
the  comparing  them  one  with  another  may  be  o 
use  for  their  illustration. — Locke. 

Maud  t<>  him  is  nothing  akin, 
Some  peculiar  mystic  grace 
Made  her  only  the  child  of  her  mother, 
And  heaped  the  whole  inherited  sin 
On  that  huge  scapegoat  of  the  race, 
AH,  all  upon  the  brother.     Tennyson,  Maud,  xiii.  3 
:.  Particular ;  single. 

One  peculiar  nation  to  select 
From  all  the  rest,  of  whom  to  be  invoked. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  11 1 

'  To  join  most  with  peculiar,  though 
found  in  Dryden,  is  improper.'  So  stands 
a  remark  of  Todd's  in  the  previous  editions 
There  are,  however,  degrees  in  peculiarity 

I  neither  fear,  nor  will  provoke  the  war; 
My  fate  is  Juno's  most  peculiar  care. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  jEneid,  vii.  616 

•eculiar.  s. 

.  Exclusive  property. 

By  tincture  or  reflection,  they  augment 
'      Their  small  peculiar. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  367. 

Revenge  is  so  absolutely  the  peculiar  of  heaven, 

that  no  consideration  whatever  can  empower  even 

the  best  men  to  assume  the  execution  of  it. — South, 

Sermnns. 

.  In  Ecclesiastical  Law.      Outlying  juris- 
diction. 

Certain  peculiars  there  are,  some  appertaining  to 
the  dignities  of  the  cathedral  church  at  Exon. — 
Carew. 

Some  peculiars  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  bishops.—  Leslie. 

ecuiiarity.    .v.      Particularity;    something 
found  only  in  one. 

If  an  author  possessed  any  distinguishing  marks 
of  style  or  peculiarity  of  thinking,  there  would  re- 
main in  his  least  successful  writings  some  few  tokens 
whereby  to  discover  him.— Swift. 

eculiarize.    v.    a.       Appropriate  j    make 

peculiar. 

I  would  not  willingly  seem  to  any  <os  aAAorpio- 
tirivicono;,  to  play  the  bishop  in  another's  diocess,  or 
to  meddle  with  those  matters  that  are  peculiarized 
to  another  coat.  —  Smith,  Portrait  of  Old  Age, 
p.ISS  :  1666. 

There  was  to  be  no  more  distinction  betwixt  the 
children  of  Abraham  and  other  people,  and  no  one 
land  more  peculiarized  than  another.  —  Nelson, 
Companion  to  the  Fusts  and  Festivals  of  the  Church 
of  England,  The  Circumcision. 

ecuiiariy.  ado.    In  a  peculiar  manner. 
Particularly ;  singly. 

That  is  peculiarly  the  effect  of  the  sun's  variation. 
— Woodward. 

In  a  manner  not  common  to  others. 

Thus  Tivy  boasts  this  beast  peculiarly  her  own. 

Drayton. 

When  his  danger  en  creased,  he  then  thought  fit  to 
pray  peculiarly  for  him.— Fell. 

eculiarness.    *.     Attribute   suggested    by 
Peculiar;  appropriation. 

Mankind  by  tradition  had  learned  to  accommo- 
date the  worship  of  their  God,  by  appropriating 
some  place  to  that  use;  nature  teaching  them,  that 
the  work  was  honoured  and  dignified  by  the  pecu- 
iiarneim  of  the  place  appointed  forthe  same. — Mede, 
Revelation  of  God's  House,  p.  5:  1638. 

ecunial.  adj.     Pecuniary.     Hare. 

It  came  into  his  head  that  the  Englishmen  dyd 
little  passe  upon  the  observacion  and  kepynge  of 
penall  lawus  or pecuniall  statues. — Hall,  Henry  VII., 
an.  19. 

ecuniary.  adj.   [Fr.  pecuniare  ;  Lat.  pecu- 
niarius,  from  pecuniu  —  money.] 

Relating  to  money. 

Their  impostures  delude  not  only  unto  pecuniary 

defraiidations,  but  the  irreparable  deceit  of  death.— 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

Consisting  of  money. 

Pain  of  infjimy  is  a  severer  punishment  upon  in- 
genuous natures  than  a  pecuniary  mulct. — Bacon. 

The  injured  person  miirht  take  &  pecuniary  mulct 
by  way  of  atonement. — Brownie. 

ed.  s.    [A  S.  pedde,  whence peddare  =  ped- 
bearer,  pedler  ] 

Small  packsaddle,  raised  before  and  be- 
hind, and  serving  for  light  burdens. 

A  pnnncl  and  wanty,  packsaddle  and  ped. 
Tusner,  Five,  Hundred  Points  of  good  Husbandry. 

Basket ;  hamper. 

A  hask  is  a  wicker  ped,  wherein  they  use  to  carry 
fish.— E.  K.,  Notes  on  Spenser's  Shepherd's  Calen- 
dar. 
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Pedagogic,  adj.     Suiting  a  schoolmaster. 

In  the  pedagogic  character  he  also  published  Hoi 
cot's  [Huloet's]  dictionary.— T.  Warton,  History  oj 
English  Poetry,  iii.  259. 

Pedagogical,  adj.     Same  as  Pedagogic. 

The  putting  of  interrogatories  they  much  dis- 
dained as  pedagogical.  —  Hales,  Letters  from  the 
Synod  of  Dort,  p.  63: :  1619. 

Those  pedagogical  Jehus,  those  furious  school- 
drivers.—  South,  Sermons,  On  Education. 

Pedagogism.   s.     Office  or  character  of  a 
pedagogue. 

Now  the  worm  of  criticism  works  in  him,  he  will 
tell  us  the  derivation  of  '  German  rutters,  of  meat 
and  of  ink  ; '  which  doubtless,  rightly  applied  with 
some  gall  in  it,  may  prove  good  to  heal  this  tetter  ol 
pedagogism  that  bespreads  him. — Milton,  Apology 
for  Smectymnuus,  §  6. 

Pedagogue,  s.      [Lat.  pedagogus,  from  Gr. 

Tratdaywyoe,  from  TTOIC;  =  boy  +  oyw  =  lead.] 
Originally,  domestic  in  a  Greek  family,  who 
took  the  sons  under  his  personal  charge  in 
the  way  of  attendance  and  escort ;  in  many 
cases  adding  instruction  :  (the  present  im- 
port of  the  word,  very  different  from  the 
old  one,  which  was  very  honourable,  is  dis- 
paraging). 

If  thou  hast  sons,  in  the  first  place  be  careful  of 
their  pedagogue,  that  he  be  modest,  sober,  learned. 
— Sir  M.  Sandys,  Essays,  p.  133  :  lt>8*. 

Few  pedagogues  but  curse  the  barren  chair, 
Like  him  who  hang'd  himself  for  mere  despair 
And  poverty. 

C.  Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  vii.  272. 
Pedagogue,  v.  a.     Teach  with  supercilious- 
ness.   Rare. 

This  may  confine  their  younger  stiles, 
Whom  Dryden  pedagogues  at  Will's ; 
But  never  could  be  meant  to  tie 
Authentick  wits,  like  you  and  I. 

Prior,  Epistle  to  Fleetwood  Shephard,  Esq.,  81. 

Pedagogy,  s.  Preparatory  discipline.  Ob- 
solete. 

The  old  sabbath  appertained  to  the  pedagogy  and 
rudiments  of  the  law ;  and  therefore  when  the  great 
Master  came  and  fulfilled  all  that  was  prefigured  by 
it,  it  then  ceased.—  White. 

_In  time  the  reason  of  men  ripening  to  such  a 
pitch  as  to  be  above  the  pedagogy  of  Moses's  rod 
and  the  discipline  of  types,  God  thought  fit  to  dis- 
play the  substance  without  the  shadow.— South,  Ser- 
mons. 

Pedal,  adj.  [Lat.  pedalisJ]  Belonging  to,  con- 
nected with,  constituted  by  a  foot  (pes, 
pedis).  The  English  sound  of  the  word  is 
peedal,  rather  than  pedal. 

(For  examples,  see  next  entry.) 

Pedal,  s.  [Lat.pedale  =  instrument  moved  by 
the  foot]  The  English  sound  of  this  word  is 
peddal,  rather  than  peedal.  This  distinc- 


PEDE 

In  learning  let  a  nymph  delight, 
The  pedant  gets  a  mistress  by't. 


(•PECULIAR 
I  PEDESTAL 


tion  is  often  lost  sight  of.  De  Morgan 
has  suggested  grdde-ual  (i.e.  a  word  so 
sounded)  when  we  talk  of  grades  rather 
than  degrees.  In  Algebra  the  ordinary 
pronunciation  of  rational  (with  a  sounded 
short)  disguises  the  connection  with  ratio ; 


Swift,  Cadenus  and  Vanessa. 
Pursuit  of  fame  with  pedants  fills  our  schools, 
And  into  coxcombs  burnishes  our  fools. 

Young.  Love  of  Fame,  vii.  141. 

Pedantic,  adj.  Having  the  character  of  a 
pedant,  or  of  pedantry. 

Mr.  Cheeke  had  eloquence  in  the  Latin  and 
Greek  tongues  :  but  for  other  sufticieucies pedanticlc 
enough.— Sir  J.  Hayward. 

When  we  see  any  thing  in  an  old  satirist,  that 
looks  forced  and  pedantick.  we  ought  to  consider 
how  it  appeared  in  the  time  the  poet  writ.— Addi- 
son. 

We  now  believe  the  Copernican  system ;  yet  we 
shall  still  use  the  popular  terms  of  sun-rise  and  sun- 
set, and  not  introduce  a  new  pedantick  description 
of  them  from  the  motion  of  the  'earth.— Be-iitley, 
Sermons. 

Pedantical.  adj.     Same  as  Pedantic. 

The  obscurity  is  brought  over  them  by  ignorance 
and  age,  made  yet  more  obscure  by  their  pedantical 
el  ucidators.— Felton. 

Pedanticly.  adv.    Same  as  Pedantically. 

And  what  thou  dost  pedantickly  object 

Concerning  my  rude,  rugged,  uncouth  style, 
As  childish  toy  I  manfully  neglect, 
And  at  thy  hidden  snares  do  inly  smile. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Poems,  p.  805 :  1647. 
Pedantically,  adv.     In  a  pedantic  manner. 

The  earl  of  Roscommon  has  excellently  rendered 
it;    too  faithfully  is,  indeed,  pedantically,    'tis  a 
faith  like  that  which  proceeds  from  superstition.— 
Dryden. 
Pedantry,  s. 
1.  Habit  of  a  schoolmaster. 

'Tis  a  practice  that  savours  much  of  pedantry,  a 
reserve  of  puerility  we  have  not  shaken  off  from 
school.— Sir  T.  Brmone. 

Horace  has  enticed  me  into  this  pedantry  of  quo- 
tation.— Cov-ley. 

Make  us  believe  it,  if  you  can  :  it  is  in  Latin,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  pedantry  of  a  quotation, '  non 
persuadebis,  etiamsi  persuaseris.' — Addison,  Free- 
Iwlder. 

From  the  universities  the  young  nobility  are  sent 
for  fear  of  contracting  any  airs  of  pedantry  by  a 
college  education.—  Swift. 

Obstinate  addiction  to  the  forms  of  some 
private  life,  not  regarding  general  things 
enough. 

There  is  a  pedantry  in  manners,  as  in  all  arts  and 
sciences ;  and  sometimes  in  trades.  Pedantry  is 
properly  the  overrating  any  kind  of  knowledge  we 
pretend  to.  And  if  that  kind  of  knowledge  be  a 
trifle  in  itself,  the  pedantry  is  the  greater.  For 
which  reason,  I  look  upon  fiddlers, dancing-masters, 
heralds,  masters  of  ceremony,  &c.  to  be  greater  pe- 
dants than  Lipsius  or  the  elder  Scaliger.— Swift,  On 
Good  Manners. 

Pedanty.  s.     ?  Running  footman.     Hare. 

For  most  like  Jehu  hurry 
With  pedanties  two  or  three. 

Warner,  Albion's  England. 
Pedate.  adj.     [Lat.  pes,  pedis.~]    In  Botany. 


Palmate  with  lateral  imperfectly  divided 

lobes. 

Palmate  (or  digitate  leaves)  are  such  as  have  a 
number  of  distinct  leaflets  arising  from  one  point. 
. . .  The  only  true  modification  seems  to  be  the 
pedate  \enf.-Henfrey,  Elementary  Course  of  Bo- 
tany. §  95. 

un\SL,'J      'ii       _,tl.-v    -•      III,        \^V/H»1V**_  lll/li      ¥»  Itll     /Ultff    .  f  ri  T~»         i 

and  the  term  becomes  confluent  with  ?a-  i  p?derero>  s'     See  Peterero. 

Pedescript.  s.  \_Lai.  pes,  peats  =  toot  + 
scriptus  =  written,  pass.  part,  of  .icribo  =  I 
write.]  Word  coined  after  the  fashion  of 
Manuscript:  (in  the  following  extract, 
Nares,  from  whom  it  is  taken,  explains 
it  as  meaning  a  kicking,  or  marks  of  a 
kicking). 

1  have  it  all  in  pedescript.— Shirley,  Honoria  and 


tional  =  reasonable.    See  extract. 

Pedals  in  the  pianoforte,  harp,  and  organ,  are  . . . 
levers  or  stops  to  be  worked  with  the  feet,  and  in- 
tended to  modify  the  tone,  or  to  produce  mechanical 
changes  in  the  instrument  in  order  to  give  pertain 
effects  desired  by  the  player.  Pedal  harmonies, 
pedal  point,  or  organ  point,  is  a  passage  in  which  a 
certain  bass  note,  usually  either  the  dominant  or 
tonic,  is  held  down  for  a  long  time,  while  the  upper 
harmony  changes  repeatedly,  and  the  various  parts 
perform  figured  movements.  It  is  so  called  because 

it  is  done  on  the  organ  by  holding  down  one  of  the    Pedestal.  *.   [Italian,  viedestallo.~\   In  Archi- 
pedalKeya. — Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science  I  o    u  ..  -n 

Literature,  and  Art.  tecture.   Substructure  to  a  column  or  pillar; 

base  of  a  statue. 


Mammon  :  1652.    (Nares  ny  H.  and  W.) 


edant.  *.  [Fr.] 

.  Schoolmaster.     Obsolete. 

A  pedant  that  keeps  a  school  i'  the  church. 

S/iaketpear,  TweIJth  Night,  iii.  2. 
The  boy  who  scarce  has  paid  his  entrance  down 
To  his  proud  pedant,  or  declined  a  noun. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  x.  180. 

.  One  who  makes   a  vain  display   of  his 
learning. 

The  pedant  can  hear  nothing  but  in  favour  of  the 
conceits  he  is  amorous  of. — Glanville. 

The  preface  has  so  much  of  the  pedant,  and  so 
little  of  the  conversation  of  meu  iu  it,  that  1  shall 
pass  it  over. — Addison. 


The  poet  bawls 
And  shakes  the  stat  es  and  the  pedestals.    Dryden. 

in  the  ci  litre  of  it  was  a  Krim  idol ;  the  forepart 
of  the  pedestal  was  curiously  embossed  with  a 
triumph . — A  dtlisn  n . 

So  stift'.  so  mute  !  some  statue  you  would  swear 
Slept  from  its  ptdtstal  to  take  the  air. 

Pope.  Imitations  oj  Horace,  b.ii.  ep.ii. 

Pedestal  in  a  chiteoture  [is]  the  substructure  to 
a  column  or  a  wall.  The  component  parts  of  ap«- 
f/estiil  are  three;  the  base,  the  die,  and  the  cornice. 
The  whole  height  of  a  peihstal  is  from  one  quarter 
to  one  third  of  the  height  of  the  column,  with  its 
entablature.  —  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
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Pedestrial.  adj.    Employing  the  foot     be- 
longing to  the  foot. 

Of  the  different  methods  that  have  been  described 
in  history,  by  which  archery  has  been  practised, 
that  in  use  among  the  Ethiopians,  and  a  few  other 
nations,  is  undoubtedly  the  most  extraordinary. 
We  read  that  these  people,  instead  of  holding  their 
bow  in  the  left  hand,  as  is  the  usual  custom,  drew  it 
by  the  assistance  of  their  feet.  The  fact  is  recorded 
by  Diodorus  Siculus  and  Strabo ;  the  latter  of  whom 
informs  us  of  a  curious  expedient  of  this  pedestrial 
archery,  used  by  the  Ethiopians  in  hunting  ele- 
phants.— Moseley,  Essay  on  Archery,  p.  86. 
Pedestrian,  adj.  Relating  to  the  act  or 
practice  of  walking  on  foot. 

Mr.  Jonas  inquired  in  the  first  instance  if  they 
were  pood  walkers,  and  being  answered, '  Yes,'  sub- 
mitted their  pedestrian  powers  to  a  pretty  severe 
test ;  for  he  showed  them  as  many  sights,  in  the 
way  of  bridges,  churches,  streets,  outsides  of  theatres, 
and  other  free  spectacles,  in  that  one  forenoon,  as 
most  people  see  in  a  twelvemonth.— Dickens,  Martin 
Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xi. 

Pedestrian.  *.  One  who  journeys  on  foot ; 
one  who  walks  for  wagers  or  is  distin- 
guished for  his  powers  of  walking :  (this 
word,  with  the  three  preceding,  is  added 
by  Todd,  with  the  remark  that  they  are 
modern). 

Pedestrianism.  s.  Condition  of  one  who 
walks  ;  practice  of  walking. 

Captain  Barclay's  famous  feat  of  pedestrianism— 
a  thousand  miles  in  a  thousand  hours— for  a  long 
time  stood  alone,  unparallelled,  and  almost  unap- 
proached.— B.  Cooper,  Life  of  Sir  A.  Cooper. 

Pedestrious.  adj.  Not  winged;  going  on. 
foot.  Rare. 

Men  conceive  they  never  lie  down,  and  enjoy  not 
the  position  of  rest,  ordained  unto  all  pedestrians 
animals.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

Pedicel,  s.  [Lat.  pedicellus  =  little  foot.]  In 
Botany.  See  extracts. 

Some  flowers  are  solitary,  and  on  separate  pedicels, 
as  in  the  oat ;  and  the  lax  branched  inflorescence 
assumes  the  form  of  a  '  panicle.'— Henslow,  Princi- 
ples of  Descriptive  and  Physiological  Botany,  pt.  i. 
sect.  i.  §  96. 

A  flower  bud  may  be  either  sessile  or  stalked ;  if 
the  latter,  its  stalk  is  called  the  peduncle  -.  in  branched 
forms  of  inflorescence,  the  slender  stalks  of  the  in- 
dividual flowers  are  called  pedicels.— Henfrey.  Ele- 
ments of  Descriptive  and  Structural  Botany,  §  116. 

Pedicel  [is]  one  of  the  ultimate  ramifications  of 
that  part  of  the  inflorescence  called  the  peduncle. 
Hence  the  term  pedicellate,  applied  to  stalked 
flowers  borne  on  a  branched  inflorescence.— Brande 
and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Spelt  (inaccurately)  as  if  from  pediculus. 

The  cause  of  the  holding  green  is  the  close  and 
compact  substance  of  their  leaves  and  pedicles  — 
Bacon. 

Pedicellate,  adj.  In  Botany.  Having  pe- 
dicels. 

(For  example  see  preceding  entry.) 
Pedigree,  s.   [?]    Genealogy;  lineage;  ac- 
count of  descent. 

I  am  no  herald  to  enquire  of  men's  pedigrees,  it 
sufficeth  me  if  I  know  their  virtues.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

You  tell  a  pedigree, 
Of  threescore  and  two  years,  a  silly  time. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iii.  3. 
To  the  old  heroes  hence  was  given 
A  pedigree  which  reach'd  to  heaven.  Waller. 

The  Jews  preserved  the  pedigrees  of  their  several 
tribes  with  a  more  scrupulous  exactness  than  any 
other  nation.— Bishop  Atterbury. 
Pediment,  s.     In  Architecture.     Ornament 
(ordinarily  of  a  triangular  form,  but  some 
times  forming  the  arch  of  a  circle)  which 
crowns  the  ordonnances,  finishes  the  fronts 
of  buildings,  and  serves  as  a  decoration 
over  gates,  windows,  and  niches. 

The  pediment  of  the  southern  transept  is  pinna- 
cled, not  inelegantly,  with  a  flourished  cross.— T. 
Warton,  History  of  the  Parish  of  Kidding  ton,  p.  8. 
Pedler.   s.     [see  Fed.]     One  who   travels 
the  country  vending  small  commodities  j 
hawker. 

All  as  a  poor  pedler  he  did  wend, 
Bearing  a  trusse  of  trifles  at  his  backe ; 
As  bells  and  babies  and  glasses  in  his  packe. 

Spenser, 

If  you  did  but  hear  the  pedler  at  the  door,  you 
•would  never  dance  again  after  a  tabor  and  pipe.— 
Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 

He  is  wit's  pedler,  and  retails  his  wares 
At  wakes  and  wassails,  meetings,  markets,  fairs. 

Id.,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  \.  2. 
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Had  sly  Ulysses  at  the  sack, 
Of  Troy  brought  thee  his  pedler's  pack.  Cleaveland. 

A  narrow  education  may  beget  among  some  of  the 
clergy  in  possession  such  contempt  for  all  innova- 
tors as  merchants  have  for  pedlers. — Sioift. 

He  goes  on  and  sings  of  fairs  and  shows  . . ._ 
How  pedlers'  stalls  with  glittering  toys  are  laid. 

Gay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Saturday,  71. 

Pedlers  French.     Slang,  cant. 

A  man  that  swears  and  curses  to  add  grace  to  his 
discourse,  might  as  well  serve  his  purpose  by  repeat- 
ing a  word  or  two  out  of '  Propria  quse  maribus,'  or 
say  any  scrap  of  pedler's  French.— Sharp,  Sermons, 
vol.  iv.  serm.xviii. 

Pedler.  v.  n.     Act  as  a  pedler. 

Why  peddlerestthou thus,  my  Muse?  why  dost  set 
ope  a  shop  of  wit  to  set  the  fiddlers  up? — Brome, 
From  a  Friend  to  the  Author.  (Rich.) 

Pedleress.  s.     Female  pedler. 

The  companion  of  his  [the  tinker's]  travels  is 
some  foul  sun-burnt  quean  that,  since  the  terrible 
statute,  recanted  gypsisme  and  is  turned  pedleress. 
— Sir  T.  Overbury,  Characters,  sign.  I.  2. 

Pedlery.  s. 

1.  Articles  sold  by  pedlers. 

Fearing  that  the  quick-sighted  protestant's  eye 
. . .  may  at  one  time  or  other  look  with  good  judge- 
ment into  these  their  deceitful  pedleries. — Milton, 
Of  Reformation  in  England,  b.  ii. 

Used  adjectivally. 

Images,  reliques,  and  other  pedlarye  wares. — 
Bale,  Discourse  on  the  Revelations,  pt.  iii.  A  a.  4.  b. 

The  sufferings  of  those  of  my  rank  are  trifles  in 
comparison  of  what  all  those  are  who  travel  with 
fish,  poultry,  pedlery  ware  to  sell. — Swift. 

•2.  Employment  of  selling  petty  articles. 

My  next  lover  was  Fungoso,  the  son  of  a  stock- 
jobber : .  . .  I  durst  not  dismiss  him,  and  might  per- 
haps have  been  doomed  for  ever  to  the  grossness  of 
pedlary,  and  jargon  of  usury,  had  not  a  fraud  been 
discovered  in  the  settlement. — Johnson,  Rambler, 
no.  119. 

Pediing.  part.  adj.  Petty ;  trifling  ;  unim- 
portant. 

Unnecessary  rigours  and  peddling  severities. — 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  86. 

So  slight  a  pleasure  1  may  part  with,  and  find  no 
miss ;  this  peddling  profit  i  may  resign,  and  'twill 
be  no  breach  in  my  estate. — Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of 
Christian  Piety. 

Pedllng.  part.  adj.  Acting  as  a  pedler ; 
hawking. 

Peddling  women  cry  Scotch  cloth  of  a  groat  a 
yard. — Crown,  Comedy  of  Sir  Courtly  Nice:  1735. 

Pedobaptism.  S.  [Gr.  Trau',  TraiSbt:  =  boy, 
child.]  Infant  baptism. 

The  second  errour  of  the  anabaptists,  which  A.  B. 
strenuously  propugneth,  is  their  decrying  down 
p<edobaptism,  and  withholding  Christ's  lambs  from 
neing  bathed  in  the  sacred  font. — Featley,  Dippers 
Dipt,  p.  72. 

Pedobaptist.  s.  One  who  holds  or  practises 
infant  baptism,  as  opposed  to  Baptist,  a 
supporter  of  adult  baptism. 

Peduncle,  s.     [Lat.  pedunculus  =  footstalk.] 

1.  In  Botany.    Stalk  proceeding  immediately 
from  the  stem,   and   supporting  a  single 
flower  (as  in  the  common  primrose). 

(See,  for  examples,  under  Pedicel  and  Pedun- 
culate.) 

2.  In  Zoology.    Stalk -like  process. 

They  are . . .  attached  by  short  peduncles  to  splenic 
arterioles,  the  peduncles  being  continuous  with  the 
sheaths  accompanying  those  vessels.— Owen,  Ana- 
tomy of  Vertebrates,  §  350. 

Pedunculate,  adj.  In  Botany.  Having, 
supported  by,  a  peduncle. 

Pedunculate  [is  applied]  to  stalked  solitary  flowers, 
as  petiolate  is  to  stalked  leaves.  A  peduncle  sup- 
porting several  flowers  at  its  apex  is  called  a  scape. 
— Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Litera- 
ture, and  Art. 

Pee.  s.     Name  of  the  sixteenth  letter  of  the 

alphabet. 

Peel.  s.  [Fr.  pelle.J  Broad  thin  board 
with  a  long  handle,  used  by  bakers  to  put 
their  bread  in  and  out  of  the  oven. 

A  notable  hot  baker  'twas  when  he  plied  the  peel. 
—B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair. 

Peel.   v.  a.     [see  Pill.]     Decorticate  ;  flay. 
Go,  ye  swift  messengers,  to  a  nation  scattered  and 
peeled. — Isaiah,  xviii.  2. 

The  skillul  shepherd  peel'd  me  certain  wands, 
And  stuck  them  up  before  the  fulsome  ewes. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  8. 


PEEP 

Who  once  just  and  temperate  conquer'd  well 
But  govern  ill  the  nations  under  yoke, 
Peeling  their  provinces,  exhausted  all 
By  lust  and  rapine. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iv.  134. 
Lord-like  at  ease,  with  arbitrary  pow'r, 
To  peel  the  chiefs,  the  people  to  devour; 
These,  traitor,  are  thy  talents. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  First  Book  of 

tlie  Iliad. 
Peel.  v.  n. 

1 .  Strip  ;  separate  ;  fall  off. 

'  This  is  delightful— thoroughly  delightful ! '  said 
Mr.  Pickwick,  the  skin  of  whose  expressive  counte- 
nance was  rapidly  -peeling  off  with  exposure  to  the 
sun.— Dickens,  Pickwick  Papers,  ch.  xix. 

But  the  basis  from  which  the  matrix  of  both  tooth 
and  antler  grows  is  homologically  the  same.  In 
both  instances  the  gum,  or  corium,  is  pushed  out  by 
the  growing  matrix :  in  the  deer  it  forms  the  'velvet' 
which  peels  away  from  the  ossified  matrix,  in  the 
shark  it  is  hardened  into  the  enamel-like  layer 
covering  the  matrix.  —  Owen,  Anatomy  of  Verte- 
brates. 

2.  Undress.    Slang. 
Peeler,  s. 

1.  One  who  strips  or  flays. 

2.  Robber;  plunderer. 

Yet  otes  with  her  sucking  a  peeler  is  found, 
Both  ill  to  the  maister  and  worse  to  some  ground. 
Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good 

Husbandry. 

As  'tis  a  peeler  of  land,  sow  it  upon  lands  that  are 
rank. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Peeler,  s.     Policeman.    Slang. 

Peep.    v.  n.     [Fr.  pepier ;  Lat.  pipio  ;    Gr. 

TTITTl^W.] 

1.  Chirp ;    cry  as  young  birds ;  utter  in  a 
small  voice. 

They  shall  say  unto  you,  seek  unto  them  that  have 
familiar  spirits,  and  to  wizards  that  peep,  and  that 
mutter.— Isaiah,  viii.  19. 

There  was  none  that  moved  the  wing,  or  opened 
the  mouth,  or  peeped.— Id.  x.  14. 

Thy  speech  shall  whisper  [in  the  margin,  peep,  or 
chirp,]  out  of  the  dust.— Id.  xxix.  4. 

O,  the  only  oracle, 
That  ever  peep'd  or  spake  out  of  a  doublet. 

B.  Jonsun,  Staple  of  News, 

2.  Look    slily,    closely,   or  curiously  ;    look 
through  any  crevice. 

Who  is  the  same  which  at  my  window  peeps. 

Spenser. 

Come,  thick  night ! 

That  my  keen  knife  see  not  the  wound  it  makes  ; 
Nor  heaven  peep  through  the  blanket  of  the  dark, 
To  cry  hold.  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  5, 

Nature  hath  framed  strange  fellows  in  her  time ; 
Some  that  will  evermore  peep  through  their  eyes, 
And  laugh  like  parrots  at  a  bag-piper. 

Id.,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 
The  trembling  leaves  through  which  he  play'd, 
Dappling  the  walk  with  light  and  shade, 
Like  lattice- windows  give  the  spy 
.Room  but  to  peep  with  half  an  eye.          Cleaveland. 

From  each  tree 
The  feather'd  kind  peep  down  to  look  on  me. 

Dryden,  State  of  Innocence,  ii.  3, 
O  my  muse  just  distance  keep  : 
Thou  art  a  maid,  and  must  not  peep. 

Prior,  Alma,  i.  333. 
With  abroad. 

All  doors  are  shut,  no  servant  peeps  abroad ; 
Some  officers  with  striding  haste  pass'd  in, 
While  others  outward  went  on  quick  dispatch. 

Dryden,  Don  Sebastian,  iv.  1. 
With  in 

A  fool  will  peep  in  at  the  door. — Ecclesiasticus, 
xxi.  21. 
The  daring  flames  peept  in,  and  saw  from  far 

The  awful  beauties  of  the  sacred  quire ; 
But  since  it  was  profaned  by  civil  war, 
Heav'n  thought  it  tit  to  have  it  purged  by  fire. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  cclxxvL 
With  out. 

In  vain  his  little  children  peeping  out 
Into  the  mingling  storm  demand  their  sire. 

Thomson,  Seasons,  Winter. 

3.  Make  the  first  appearance. 

England  and  France  might,  through  their  amity, 
Breed  him  some  prejudice;  for  from  this  league 
Peep'd  harms  that  menaced  him. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  i.l. 
I  can  see  his  pride 

Peep  through  each  part  of  him.  Ibid. 

With  words  not   hers,  and   more  than  human 

sound, 

She  makes   the  obedient  ghosts  peep   trembling 
through  the  ground.  Roscommon. 

Fair  as  the  face  of  nature  did  appear, 
When  flow'rs  first  peep'd,  and  trees  did  blossoms 

bear, 

And  winter  had  not  yet  deform'd  th"  inverted  year. 

Dryden. 


PEEP 

Earth,  but  not  at  once,  her  visage  rears, 
And  peeps  upon  the  seas  from  upper  grounds. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Metamorphoses, 
b.  i. 

So  pleased  at  first  the  towering  Alps  we  try 
Mount  o'er  the  vales  and  seem  to  tread  the  sky ! 
The  eternal  snows  appear  already  past, 
And  the  first  clouds  and  mountains  seem  the  last ; 
But  those  attain'd,  we  tremble  to  survey 
The  growing  labours  of  the  lengthen'd  way ; 
The  increasing  prospect  tires  our  wand'ring  eyes, 
Hills  peep  o'er  hills,  and  Alps  on  Alps  arise. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  ii.  223. 
With  abroad. 

Printing  and  letters  had  just  peep'd  abroad  in  the 
world;  and  the  restorers  of  learning  wrote  very 
eagerly  against  one  another.— Bishop  Atterbury. 

With /or/A. 

She  her  gay  painted  plumes  disordered, 
Seeing  at  last  herself  from  danger  rid, 
Peeps  forth,  and  soon  renews  her  native  pride. 


Your  youth 
And  the  true  blood,  which  peeps  forth  fairly  through 

it, 
Do  plainly  give  you  out  an  unstain'd  shepherd. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 
The  timorous  maiden-blossoms  on  each  bough 
Peept  forth  from  their  first  blushes ;  so  that  now 
A  thousand  ruddy  hopes  smiled  in  each  bud, 
And  flatter'd  every  greedy  eye  that  stood.  Crashaw. 

With  out. 

Host  souls  but  peep  out  once  an  age, 
Dull  sullen  pris'ners  in  the  body's  cage.  Pope. 

Though  but  the  very  white  end  of  the  sprout  peep 
out  in  the  outward  part  of  the  couch,  break  it  open, 
you  will  find  the  sprout  of  a  greater  largeness.— 
Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Peep.  s. 

1.  First  appearance:  (as,  'At  the  peep  of 
day'). 

2.  Sly  look. 

Would  not  one  think  the  almanack-maker  was 
crept  out  of  his  grave  to  take  t'  other  peep  at  the 
stars ;— Swift. 

Peep-bo,  s.     Child's  game  so  called. 

Sam  stole  a  look  at  the  inquirer.  He  was  a  little 
higli-dried  man,  with  a  dark  squeezed-up  face,  and 
small  restless  black  eyes,  that  kept  winking  and 
twinkling  on  each  side  of  his  little  inquisitive  nose, 
as  if  they  were  playing  a  perpetual  game  of  peep-bo 
with  that  feature.  —  Dickens,  Pickwick  Papers, 
ch.  x. 

Peeper,  s. 

1.  One  who  peeps. 

2.  Young  chicken  just  breaking  the  shell. 

Dishes  I  chuse,  though  little,  yet  genteel ; 
Snails  the  first  course,  and  peepers  crown  the  meal. 

Bramston. 

3.  Eye.     Colloquial. 

Peephole,  s.  Hole  through  which  one  may 
look  without  being  discovered. 

By  the  peepholes  in  his  crest, 
Is  it  not  virtually  confest, 
That  there  his  eyes  took  distant  aim? 

Prior,  Alma,  11. 182. 

Peeping,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  one  who  peeps. 
By  peeping  and  muttering  are  meant  the  answers 
of  those  who,  pretending  to  have  familiar  spirits, 
muttered  or  spoke  imperfectly,  as  if  their  voice  pro- 
ceeded out  of  the  caverns  of  the  earth ;  or  spoke  in- 
wardly, so  that  their  words  seemed  to  come  out  of 
their  belly ;  from  whence  they  were  called  eyyaorpi- 
/j.v9o<.  in  Greek.— IF.  Lowth,  On  Isaiah,  p.  78. 

Peepinghole.  s.     Same  as  Peephole. 

The  fox  spied  him  through  a  peepinghole  he  had 
found  out  to  see  what  news.— Sir  &.  L' Estrange. 

Peer.  v.  n.  [Fr.  paroir  ;  Lat.  pareo  =  ap- 
pear, as  the  sun  over  a  mountain;  also 
Provincial  German,  piren  =  look  with  eyes 
half  shut.  The  two  origins  confounded. — 
Wedgwood.] 

1.  Come  just  in  sight. 

As  the  sun  breaks  through  the  darkest  clouds, 
So  honour  peerelh  through  the  meanest  habit. 

Sliakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 

Ev'n  through  the  hollow  eyes  of  death 
I  spy  life  peering.  Id.,  BicJiard  II.  ii.  1. 

See  how  his  gorget  peers  above  his  gown, 
To  tell  the  people  in  what  danger  he  was. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy,  iv.  3. 

The  frail  bluebell  peereth  over, 
Rare  broidry  of  the  purple  clover.  Tennyson 

2.  Look  narrowly  ;  peep. 

Now  for  a  clod-like  hare  in  form  they  peer, 
Now  bolt  and  cudgel  squirrels  leap  do  move, 

Now  the  ambitious  lark  with  mirror  clear 
They  catch,  while  he,  fool !  to  himself  makes  love. 
Sir  P.  Sidney. 
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Peering  in  maps  for  ports,  and  piers,  and  roads, 
And  every  object  that  might  make  me  fear 
Misfortune  to  my  ventures. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 
Peer.  s.     [N.Fr.  pair  ;  Lat.  par  =  equal.] 

1.  One  who  is  equal. 

a.  In  social  rank. 

His  peers  upon  this  evidence 
Have  found  him  guilty  of  high  treason. 

SJiakespear,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  1. 
Amongst  a  man's  peers,  a  man  shall  be  sure  of 
familiarity;  and  therefore  it  is  good  a  little  to  keep 
state.— Bacon. 

b.  In  personal  qualities. 

All  these  did  wise  Ulisses  lead,  in  counsell  peer  to 
Jove.         Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Iliad. 
In  song  he  never  had  his  peer, 
From  sweet  Cecilia  down  to  chanticleer. 

Dryden,  The  Cock  and  the  Fox,  63J. 

2.  Companion;  fellow. 

He  all  his  peers  in  beauty  did  surpass.      Spenser. 
If  you  did  move  to-night, 
In  the  dances,  with  what  spight 
Of  your  peers  you  were  beheld, 
That  at  every  motion  swell'd.  B.  Jonson. 

Who  bear  the  bows  were  knights  in  Arthur's 

reign, 

Twelve  they,  and  twelve  the  peers  of  Charlemagne. 
Dryden,  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  512. 

3.  Nobleman  as  distinct  from  a  commoner. 

I  see  thee  compast  with  thy  kingdom's  peers, 
That  speak  my  salutation  in  their  minds : 
Hail,  king  of  Scotland.     Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  7. 

King  Henry's  peers  and  chief  nobility 
Destroy  themselves, and  lost  the  realm  of  France. 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iv.  1. 

Be  just  in  all  you  say,  and  all  you  do ; 
Whatever  be  your  birth,  you're  sure  to  be 
A  peer  of  the  first  magnitude  to  me. 

Stepney,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  viii.  45. 

'  I  can  make  a  peer,'  said  Mr.  Hatton,  leaning 
back  in  his  chair  and  playing  with  his  seals, '  but  I 
do  not  pretend  to  make  baronets.  I  can  place  a 
coronet  with  four  balls  on  a  man's  brow,  but  a  co- 
ronet with  two  balls  is  an  exercise  of  the  prerogative 
with  which  I  do  not  presume  to  interfere.' — B.  Dis- 
raeli, Sybil. 

Peer.  v.  a.    Make  equal ;  make  of  the  same 
rank. 

Being  now  peered  with  the  lord  chancellor,  and 
the  earl  of  Essex. — Heylin,  History  of  tlie  Presby- 
terians, p.  347 :  1670. 
Peerage,  .v. 

1 .  Dignity  of  a  peer. 

His  friendships,  still  to  few  confined, 
Were  always  of  a  middling  kind ; 
No  fools  of  rank  or  mongrel  breed, 
Who  fain  would  pass  for  Lords  indeed ; 
Where  titles  give  no  right  or  power, 
And  peerage  is  a  wither'd  flower. 

Swift,  On  the  Death  of  Dr.  Swift. 

2.  Body  of  peers. 

Not  only  the  penal  laws  are  in  force  against  pa- 
pists, and  their  number  is  contemptible,  but  also  the 
peerage  and  commons  are  excluded  from  parliament. 
— Dryden. 

We  have  said  Bull  knows  nothing ;  he  knows  the 
birth,  arms,  and  pedigree  of  all  the  peerage;  has 
poked  his  little  eyes  into  every  one  of  the  carriages 
on  board — their  panels  noted,  and  their  crests  sur- 
veyed :  he  knows  all  the  continental  stories  of  Eng- 
lish scandal.— Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  xxi. 

Peeress.  *.     Female  peer ;  lady  of  a  peer. 

Statesman  and  patriot  ply  alike  the  stocks ; 
Peeress  and  butler  share  alike  the  box. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iii.  139. 
Peering,  part.  adj.     Prying. 

Hell  itself  will  pass  away, 

And  leave  her  dolorous  mansion  to  the  peering  day. 
Milton,  Ode  on  the  Nativity,  140. 

Peerless,  adj.   Unequalled;  having  no  peer. 

I  bind, 

On  pain  of  punishment,  the  world  to  weet, 
We  stand  up  peerless. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,\.  1. 
Her  peerless  feature,  joined  with  her  birth, 
Approves  her  fit  for  none  but  for  a  king. 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  v.  5. 
Hesperus,  that  led 

The  starry  host,  rode  brightest ;  till  the  moon, 
Rising  in  clouded  majesty,  at  length 
Apparent  queen,  unveil'd  her  peerless  light. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  605. 
Such  musick  worthiest  were  to  blaze 
The  peerless  light  of  her  immortal  praise, 
Whose  lustre  leads  us.  Id,,  Arcades,7^. 

Peerlessly,    adv.      In   a  peerless  manner ; 
without  an  equal ;  matchlessly. 

The  gentlewoman  is  a  good,  pretty,  proud,  hard- 
favour'd  thing  ;  marry,  not  so  peerlessly  to  be  doted 
upon,  I  must  confess. — B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out 
of  his  Humour. 

Peeter.  s.    See  Peter-see-me. 
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By  old  claret  I  enlarge  thee, 
By  canary  I  charge  thee, 
By  Britain,  metheglin  and  peeter, 
Appear  and  answer  me  in  meeter. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  The  Chances, 

v.  3.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Peevish,  adj.  [Provincial  Danish,  pjceve  = 
whim  per. — Wedgwood .  ] 

1.  Petulant;  waspish;  easily  offended;  irri- 
table;  irascible;   soon  angry;   perverse; 
morose  ;  querulous  ;  full  of  expressions  of 
discontent ;  hard  to  please. 

She  is  peevish,  sullen,  froward, 
Proud,  disobedient,  stubborn,  lacking  duty. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  1. 

If  them  hast  the  metal  of  a  king, 
Being  wrong'd  as  we  are  by  this  peevish  town, 
Turn  thou  the  mouth  of  thy  artillery, 
As  we  will  ours,  against  these  saucy  walls. 

Id.,  King  John,  ii.  2. 

Neither  will  it  be  satire  or  peevish  invective  to 
affirm,  that  infidelity  and  vice  are  not  much  dimi- 
nished.— Swift. 

2.  Expressing  discontent  or  fretfulness. 

For  what  can  breed  more  peevish  incongruities, 
Than  man  to  yield  to  female  lamentions  ? 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Those  deserve  to  be  doubly  laughed  at,  that  are 
peevish  and  angry  for  nothing  to  no  purpose.— Sir 
R.  L' Estrange. 

3.  Silly;  childish. 

How  now !  a  madman  ?  Why  thou  peevish  sheep, 
What  ship  of  Epidamnum  stays  for  me? 

Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  1. 
I  will  not  presume 
To  send  such  peevish  tokens  to  a  king. 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  1.  v.3. 
Never  was  any  so  peevish  to  imagine  the  moon 
either  capable  of  affection,  or  shape  of  a  mistress. — 
Lily,  Endymion :  1591. 

Peevishly,  adv.     In  a  peevish  manner. 

He  was  so  peevishly  opinionative  and  proud,  that 
he  would  neither  ask  nor  hear  the  advice  of  any. — 
Sir  J.  Hayward. 

Peevishness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Peevish. 

Soine  miscarriages  in  government  might  escape 
through  the  peevishness  of  others,  envying  the 
publick  should  be  managed  without  them.— Eikon 
Basilike. 

It  will  be  an  unpardonable,  as  well  as  childish 
peevishness,  if  we  undervalue  the  advantages  of  our 
Knowledge,  and  neglect  to  improve  it. — Locke. 

You  may  find 

Nothing  but  acid  left  behind : 
Prom  passion  you  may  then  be  freed, 
When  peevishness  ana  spleen  succeed.  Swift. 

As  to  '  swallowing  these  halfpence  in  fireballs/it 
is  a  story  equally  improbable. . . .  Allowing  two  half- 
pence to  each  ball,  there  will  be  about  seventeen 
balls  of  wildfire  apiece  to  be  swallowed  by  every 
person  in  the  kingdom;  and,  to  administer  this 
dose,  there  cannot  be  conveniently  fewer  than  fifty 
thousand  operators,  allowing  one  operator  to  every 
thirty;  which,  considering  the  squeamishness  of 
some  stomachs,  and  the  peevishness  of  young 
children,  is  but  reasonable.  —  Id.,  The  Drapier's 
Letters. 

Peewit,  s.  British  bird  so  called  from  its 
cry ;  lapwing  ;  green  plover  ;  Vanellus 
cristatus. 

Peg.  *.  [  ?  ]  Piece  of  wood  driven  into  a 
hole,  which  does  the  office  of  an  iron  nail. 

Solid  bodies  foreshow  rain ;  as  boxes  and  pegs  of 
wood,  when  they  draw  and  wind  hard.— Bacon. 

The  pegs  and  nails  in  a  great  building,  though 
they  are  but  little  valued  in  themselves,  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  keep  the  whole  frame  together. 
— Addison,  Spectator. 

A  finer  petticoat  can  neither  make  you  richer, 
more  virtuous  or  wise,  than  if  it  hung  upon  a  peg. — 
Swift. 
Used  adjectivally. 

The  teeth  are  about  thirty  in  each  jaw ;  all  of 
them  claviculares  or  peg  teeth,  not  much  unlike  the 
tusks  of  a  mastiff. — Grew,  Museum. 

Specially  that  of  a  musical  instrument,  by 
turning  which  the  chords  are  tightened  or 
loosed. 

You  are  well  tuned  now ;  but  111  let  down 
The  pegs  that  make  this  musick. 

Shakespear,  OtheUo,  ii.  1. 

Those  only  know  how  to  want,  that  have  learned 
to  frame  their  mind  to  their  estate;  like  to  a  skilful 
musician,  that  can  let  down  his  strings  a  peg  lower, 
when  the  tune  requires  it.— Bishop  Hall,  Of  Con- 
tentation,  §  4. 
Used  figuratively.  Humiliate. 

Remember  how  in  arms  and  politicks, 
We  still  have  worsted  all  your  holy  tricks, 
Trepann'd  your  party  with  intrigue, 
Alia  took  your  grandees  down  a  peg. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  2, 519. 
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Pegr.  v.  a.    Fasten  with  a  peg. 

I  will  rend  an  oak, 

And  peg  thee  in  his  knotty  entrails,  till 
Thou'st  howl'd  away  twelve  winters. 

SJiakespear,  Tempest,  i.  2. 

Taking  the  shoots  of  the  past  spring,  and  pegging 
them  down  in  very  rich  earth,  by  that  time  twelve- 
month they  will  be  ready  to  move.— Evelyn,  Kalen- 
darium  horhnse. 
Peg.  v.  n.    Work  at  anything.    Slang. 

The  particular  friends  resumed  their  attack  upon 
the  breakfast,  more  freely  than  before,  as  if  the 
recollection  of  last  night's  supper  had  imparted  a 
new  relish  to  the  meal.  '  Peg  away,  Bob,'  said  Mr. 
Allen  to  his  companion,  encouragingly.  '  So  I  do,' 
replied  Bob  Sawyer.  And  so,  to  do  him  justice,  he 
did.  '  Nothing  like  dissecting,  to  give  one  an  appe- 
tite,' said  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer,  looking  round  the  table. 
Mr.  Pickwick  slightly  shuddered. — Dickens,  Pick- 
wick Papers,  ch.  xxx. 

Pegm.  s.  [Gr.  Ti-jjyjja  =  frame,  framework, 
from  the  root  of  miywpi  =  I  fix.]  Sort  of 
moving  machine  in  the  old  pageants. 

In  the  centre  or  midst  of  the  peg-in  there  was  an 
aback  or  square,  wherein  this  elogy  was  written. — 
B.  Jonson,  King  James  I.  Entertainment. 

Peise,  or  Peize.  See  Poise,  both  substan- 
tive and  verb. 

Pelegrine.  *.    See  Peregrine. 
Pelerine,  s.    Cape  worn  by  ladies,  so  called 
Pelf.  s.     [see  Pilfer.]     Money;  riches. 
The  thought  of  this  doth  pass  all  worldly  pelf. 

Sir  P.  Sidney 
Hardy  elf, 

Thou  darest  view  my  direful  countenance, 
I  read  thee  rash  and  heedless  of  thyself, 
To  trouble  my  still  seat  and  heaps  of  precious  pelf. 
Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  ii.  7,7 
Immortal  gods,  I  crave  no  pelf; 
I  pray  for  no  man  but  myself. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  2 
This  Morecraft  said  within  himself, 
Resolved  to  leave  the  wicked  town, 
And  live  retired  upon  his  own, 

He  call'd  his  money  in ; 
But  the  prevailing  love  of  pelf 
Soon  split  him  on  the  former  shelf: 
He  put  it  out  again. 
Dryden,  Translation  from  Horace,  Epode  77.96 
To  the  poor  if  he  refused  his  pelf, 
He  used  them  full  as  kindly  as  himself.  Swift 

Pelfish.  adj.  Connected  with,  arising  from 
the  love  of  pelf. 

He  [the  historian]  shall  be  sure  to  find  them  tha 
will  be  more  prest  to  blab  foorth  his  pelfish  faultes 
than  they  will  be  ready  to  blaze  out  his  good  deserts 
—Stanihurst.  Cronicles  of  Ireland.  Epistle  dedi 
catory.  (Rich.) 

Pelfry.  s.  Paltry  wares,  goods,  or  mer 
chandize. 

Indulgences,  beadles,  pardons,  pilgremages,  am 
suche  other  pelf  ray. —Cranmer,  Answer  to  Bishoi 
Gardiner,  pref.  A.  iij. 
Pelican,  s. 

1.  Large  natatorial  bird  so  called  of  th 
genus  Pelecanus.  See  third  extract. 

The  pelican  hath  a  beak  broad  and  flat,  like  th 
slice  of  apothecaries. — Hakewill,  Apology. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  pelicans ;  one  lives  upo 
the  water  and  feeds  upon  fish ;  the  other  keeps  i 
deserts,  and  feeds  upon  serpents  and  other  reptiles 
the  pelican  has  a  peculiar  tenderness  for  its  young 
it  generally  places  its  nest  upon  a  craggy  rock  :  th 
pelican  is  supposed  to  admit  its  young  to  suck  bloo 
from  its  breast. — Calmet. 

The  pelicans  are  large  white  birds,  which  live  o 
fish,  and  occur  in  various  countries,  both  in  the  ol 
and  new  world.  With  Linnaeus,  the  genus  Pele 
can  us  comprises  almost  all  the  species  of  this  family 
to  the  genus,  as  limited  by  modern  writers,  only 
few  species  belong. . . .  The  skeleton  of  the  pelica 
is  distinguished  by  its  many  hollow  bones,  and  it 
great  pneumaticity.  With  the  ancients,  the  con 
nion  European  species  occurs  as  Onocrotalus,  an 
jr<?Aei«i/os ;  whilst  the  birds  named  ireAe<cai/<=s  by  Aris 
totle,  were  probably  Plataleae ;  but,  at  least,  wei 
certainly  not  the  birds  now  named  pelicans.  0 
this  genus  [Pelecanus  of  Illiger]  two  species  occr 
in  Europp  —  Van  der  Uneven,  Handbook  ofZoolog, 
translated  by  Dr.  W.  Clark. 

Therepiesentation  [of  the  velicari]  'vulninghei 
self,'  as  expressed  heraldically,  occurs  not  unfr 
quently  as  a  sacred  emblem  among  the  ornainen 
of  churches.  A  beautiful  specimen  is  preserved  a 
Tlfford,  Suffolk,  at  the  summit  of  the  elaboratel 
rarved  s<>m>  oi  wood  which  forms  the  cover  of  ti 
font;  and  another  occurs  over  the  font  at  Nort 
Walsham,  'Norfolk. . .  .  The  lectern  of  brass  was  o 
casionallv  made  in  the  form  of  a  pelican,  instead 
that  of  an  i-a^ie,  a  specimen  of  which  is  seen  i 
Norwich  Cathedral;  and  previous  to  the  Reform 
tion  there  was  another  «t  .Durham,  as  appears  fro; 
theancient  rites  of  that  church.— Glossary  of  Arch 
tecture. 
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Used  adjectivally. 

Should  discarded  fathers 
Have  this  little  mercy  on  their  flesh  ; 
'T  was  this  flesh  begot  those  pelican  daughters.  _ 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  m.  4. 
.  Glass  vessel  used  by  chemists. 

Retorts,  receivers,  pellicanes,  bolt-heads, 
All  struck  in  shivers  !      B.  Jonson,  A  Iciiemist,  iv.  5. 
elisse.  s.     [Fr.] 
.  Furred  robe  or  coat. 

Coats  lined  with  these  skins  are  called  pelisses  — 
Guthrie,  System  of  Modern  Geography,  Crim- 
Tartary. 

.  Silk  coat  or  habit  worn  by  ladies 
•ellet.  s.     [Fr.  pdote.~] 
.  Little  ball. 

A  cube  or  pellet  of  yellow  wax  as  much  as  half  the 
spirit  of  wine,  burnt  only  eighty  -seven  pulses.— 
Bacon. 

That  which  is  sold  to  the  merchants,  is  made  into 
little  pellets,  and  sealed.  —  Sandys. 

I  dressed  with  little  pellets  of  lint.—  Wiseman, 
Surgery. 

2.  Bullet  ;  ball  to  be  shot. 

For  flame,  if  there  were  nothing  else,  will  be  suf- 
focated with  any  hard  body,  such  as  a  pellet  is.  or 
the  barrel  of  a  gun  ;  so  as  the  hard  body  would  kill 
the  flame.  —  Bacon. 

How  shall  they  reach  us  in  the  air  with  those 
pellets  they  can  hardly  roll  upon  the  ground  ?—  Sir 
R.  L'  Estrange. 

3.  In  Heraldry.     See  extract. 

Pellets,  in  heraldry,  is  a  name  given  to  those 
roundlets  which  arc  black,  called  also  ogresses  and 
gunstor.es.—  Bees,  Cyclopedia. 

4.  In    Numismatics.       Small    pellet-shaped 

boss. 

When  a  central  pellet  is  surrounded  by  a  circle  of 
smaller  pellets  or  ovals,  I  have  called  it  a  '  rosette 
or  '  star  of  pellets  •'  and  when  a  pellet  or  roundle 
has  a  smaller  pellet  standing  in  relief  upon  it,  I  have 
termed  it  an  ornamented  pellet.—  T.  Evans,  The 
Coins  of  the  Ancient  Britons,  p.  45  :  1864. 
Pellet,  v.  a.  Form  into  little  balls.  Obso- 

lete. 

Often  did  she  heave  her  napkin  to  her  eyne, 
Which  on  it  had  conceited  characters, 
Laundering  the  silken  figures  in  the  brine 
That  season'd  woe  hath  pelletted  in  tears. 

Shakespear,  Lover's  Complaint. 

Pelleted,  part.  adj.     Consisting  of  bullets. 

My  brave  Egyptians  all, 
By  the  discandying  of  this  pelleted  storm, 
Lie  graveless. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  in.  11. 

Pellicle,  s.    [Lat.  pellicula  =  little  skin,  from 

=  $kii\.']     Thin  skin  ;  film. 
After  the  discharge  of  the  fluid,  the  pellicle  must 
be  broke.  —  Sharp,  Surgery. 
Pellicular.  adj.     Relating  to,  constituted  by, 
a  pellicle. 

The  pollen-tube  of  Phanerogamia  sometimes  ac- 
uires a  length  of  two  or  more  inches  without  ever 
eparting  from  the  homogeneous  pellicular  struc- 
ture. —  Henfrey,   Elementary    Course  of  Botany, 
§58. 

Pellitory.  s.  [from  Lat.  parietaria  =  con- 
nected with,  relating  to,  paries  =  wall.]  In 
Botany. 

1.  Native  plant  so  called,  i.e.  Parietaria  offi- 
cinalis,  or  pellitory  of  the  wall. 

2.  Plant  of  the  genus  pyrethrum  ;  her  tram  ; 
pellitory  of  Spain  :  (it  is  this  latter  which 
is  used  as  a  sialogogue). 

The  pellitory  healing  fire  contains, 
That  from  a  raging  tooth  the  humour  drains. 

Tate,  Cowley. 

The  species  of  Achillean  are  astringent,  or  in  some 
cases  pungent,  which  is  still  more  the  case  with 
Anacyclus^Pyrethrum,  called  pellitory  of  Spain,  and 
Anacyclus  offtcinarum,  the  dried  roots  of  which  pro- 
voke an  active  flow  of  saliva,  and  are  used  as  a  re- 
medy for  toothache.—  Henfrey,  Elementary  Course 
of  Botany. 

Pellmell.  adv.  [N.Fr.  pesle-mesle,  mesle- 
pesle\  mesler  =  mix.  —  Wedgwood.]  Con- 
fusedly; tumultuously;  one  among  another; 
with  confused  violence. 

When  we  have  dash'd  them  to  the  ground, 
Then  defie.  each  other  ;  and  pell-mell 
Make  work  upon  ourselves. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  ii.  2. 

The  battle  was  a  confused  heap  :  the  ground  un- 
equal ;  men,  horses,  chariots,  crowded  pell  mell.  — 
Milton,  History  of  England,  b.ii. 

He  knew  when  to  fall  on  pellmell, 
To  fall  back  and  retreat  as  well. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  2,  159. 
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It  was  small  tyranny  for  a  respectable  wind  to  go 
wreaking  its  vengeance  on  such  poor  creatures  as 
the  fallen  leaves,  but  this  wind  happening  to  come 
up  with  a  great  heap  of  them  just  after  venting  its 
humour  on  the  insulted  Dragon,  did  so  disperse  and 
scatter  them  that  they  fled  away,  pell-mell,  some 
here,  some  there,  rolling  over  each  other,  whirling 
round  and  round  upon  their  thin  edges,  taking 
frantic  flights  into  the  air,  and  playing  all  manner 
of  extraordinary  gambols  in  the  extremity  of  their 
distress. — Dickens,  Martin  Chuszlewit,  ch.  ii. 

'Off  they  come,  pell-mell.      Back,  Bess,  back — 
slowly,  wench,  slowly— there— stand  ! '     And  Bess 
again   remained   motionless.  —  W.  H.  ^Ainsworth, 
liookwood,  b.  ii.  ch.xiv. 
Pells,  s.     See  extract. 

Clerk  of  the  pells  [is]  an  officer  belonging  to  the 
exchequer,  who  enters  every  teller's  bill  into  a  parch- 
ment roll  called  '  pell  is  aceeptorurn ,'  the  roll  of  re- 
ceipts ;  and  also  makes  another  roll  called  '  pelli? 
exituum,'  a  roll  of  the  disbursements. — Bailey. 

Pellucid,  adj.  [Lat.  pellucidus  ;  lucidus  = 
bright ;  lux  =  light ;  luceo  =  I  shine.]  Clear ; 
transparent ;  not  opaque  ;  not  dark. 

It  being  a  rare  kind  of  knowledge  and  chymistry 
to  transmute  dust  and  sand  (for  they  are  the  only 
main  ingredients)  to  such  a  diaphanous,  pellucid, 
dainty  body,  as  you  see  crystal  glass  is. — Howell, 
Familiar  Letters,  i.  1,  29 :  1621. 

If  water  be  made  warm  in  any  pellucid  vessel 
emptied  of  air,  the  water  in  the  vacuum  will  bubble 
and  boil  as  vehemently  as  it  would  in  the  open  air 
in  a  vessel  set  upon  the  fire,  till  it  conceives  a  much 
greater  heat.— Sir  7.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 
Of  all  that  is  most  beauteous — imaged  there 

In  happier  beauty ;  more  pellucid  streams, 
An  ampler  ether,  a  diviner  air, 

And  fields  invested  with  purpureal  gleams  ; 
Climes  which  the  sun,  who  sheds  the  brightest  day 
Earth  knows,  is  all  unworthy  to  survey. 

Wordsworth,  Laodamia. 

Pellucidity.  s.  Transparency ;  clearness ; 
not  opacity. 

The  air  is  a  clear  and  pellucid  menstruum,  in 
which  the  insensible  particles  of  dissolved  matter 
float,  without  troubling  the  pellucidity  of  the  air ; 
when  on  a  sudden  by  a  precipitation  they  gather 
into  visible  misty  drops  that  make  clouds. — Locke. 

Pellucidness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Pellucid. 

We  consider  their  pellucidness  and  the  vast  quan- 
tity of  light  that  passes  through  them  without  re- 
flection.— Keil. 

Pelopium.  s.  In  Chemistry.  Name  pro- 
posed, along  with  Niobium,  for  two  metals 
supposed  to  exist  in  Tantalite  :  Pelops 
being  the  son  and  Niobe  the  daughter  of 
Tantalus.  The  distinction,  however,  be- 
tween the  two  has  not  been  recognised ; 
neither  has  the  difference  between  Niobium 
and  Columbium. 
Pelt.  s.  [German,  pelz  =  skin,  hide.]  Skin ; 

hide. 

The  church  is  fleeced,  and  hath  nothing  but  a  bare 
pelt  left  upon  her  back. — Bishop  Hall,  Contempla- 
tions on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  b.iv. 

They  used  raw  pelts  clapped  about  them  for  their 
clothes.— Fuller,  History  oftlie  Holy  War,  p.  145. 

A  scabby  tetter  on  their  pelts  will  stick, 
When  the  raw  rain  has  pierced  them  to  the  quick. 
Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iii.  672. 

Pelt.  s.  [from  Lat.  pelta  =  shield.]  Kind  of 
buckler. 

Under  the  conduct  of  Demetia's  prince 
March  twice  three  thousand,  arm'd  with  pelts  and 
glaves.  Fuimus  Troes  •  1633. 

On  the  left  arm  of  Smyrna  is  the  pelta  or  buckler 
of  the  Amazons.— Addison,  Dialogues  on  the  Useful- 
ness of  ancient  Medals. 

Pelt.  v.  a.  [Fr.  peloter  =  play  at  ball.]  Strike 
with  missiles  frequently  and  vehemently 
thrown. 

Do  but  stand  upon  the  foaming  shore, 
The  chiding  billows  seem  to  pelt  the  clouds. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  ii.  1. 
No  zealous  brother  there  would  want  a  stone 
To  maul  us  cardinals,  m&pett  pope  Joan. 

Dryden,  Prologue  to  Sophonisba. 
Obscure  persons  have  insulted  men  of  great  worth, 
and  pelted  them  from  coverts  with  little  objections. 
— Bishop  Atterbury. 

The  whole  empire  could  hardly  subdue  me,  and  I 
might  easily  with  stones  pelt  the  metropolis  to 
pieces.— (Stoi/ii. 

'  They  pelted  the  police '    — 'And  cheered  the 

red-coats  like  fun,'  said  Mick. — B.  Disraeli,  Sybil. 

Pelt.  v.  n.     Be  in  a  rage. 

Another  smothered  seems  to  pelt  and  swear. 

S/utkenpear,  Kape  of  Lucrece.    (Nares 
by  H.  and  W.) 
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Pelt.  .v. 

1.  Blow ;  stroke. 

George  hit  the  dragon  such  a  pelt ! 

Ballad  of  St.  George  fur  England,  pt.  ii 
But  as  Lcucetius  to  the  Kates  came  fast, 
To  fire  the  same,  Troye's  llioneus  brave. 
With  a  huge  stone  a  deadly  pelt  him  gave. 

Vicars.  Translation  of  Virgil  \  1632.    (Nares 
by  H.  and  W.) 

2.  Rape;  passion. 

Tiie  letter  which  put  you  in  such  a  pelt,  came  from 
another.— Wrangling  Lovers:  1627.  (Nares  by  H. 
and  W.) 

No  pranks  at  all,  my  child, 
Only  an  argument  arose  from  chance, 
And  I  unluckily  maintained  my  part 
With  something  too  much  heat, 
Which  put  her  ladyship  into  a  horrid  pelt, 
And  made  her  rail  at  me,  at  thee, 
And  everybody  else.  I  think. 

Unnatural  Brother :  1697.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Peltate,  adj.    [Lat.  pelta  =  shield.]     In  Bo- 
tany.    Shieldshaped. 

Another  character  relating  to  the  base  is  the  mode 
of  attachment  of  the  blade  to  the  petiole.    Usually 
the  midrib,  or  set  of  primary  ribs  of  the  blade,  is 
parallel  with  the  petiole ;  but  sometimes  the  blade 
is  set  at  a  more  or  less  acute  angle.    When  in  such 
cases  the  posterior  borders  of  the  blade  are  pro- 
duced backsvards.  as  if  to  form  a  cordate  base,  and 
become  blended,  the  petiole  appears  to  be  inserted 
into  the  back  of  the  leaf;  such  a  condition  called 
peltate,  occurs  in  Nelumbium,  Tropseolum  majus, 
and  other  plants  with  orbicular  leaves. — Henfrey, 
Elementary  Course  of  Botany,  §  89. 
Pelter.  s.     Mean  paltry  fellow. 
The  veriest  pclter  pilde  niaie  seme 
To  have  experience  thus. 

Kendall,  Flowers  of  Epigram :  1577.    (Nares 

by  H.  and  W.) 
Tea,  let  such  pelters  prate,  Saint  Needam  be  their 

speed, 

We  take  no  text  to  answer  them  but  this,  The  Lorde 
hath  need. 

Gascoigne :  1587.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Pelting:,  adj.     Paltry. 

They  shall  not  suffer,  that  any  of  these  light 
wanderers  in  markets,  and  pelting  sellers,  which 
carry  about  and  sell  pinnes,  points,  and  other  small 
trifles,  whom  they  call  pedlars,  to  set  out  theyr 
wares  to  sale,  either  in  the  church-yeardes,  or  in  the 
porches  of  churches. — BookeofCertaine  Canons,&c., 
C.  ii.  b. :  1571. 
Could  great  men  thunder,  Jove  could  ne'er  be 

quiet ; 

For  every  pelting  petty  officer 
Would  use  his  heaven  for  thunder. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  2. 
Fogs  . . .  tailing  in  the  land, 
Have  every  pelting  river  made  so  proud, 
That  they  have  overborne  their  continents. 

Id.,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  ii.  2. 
They  from  sheepcotes  and  poor  pelting  villages 
Enforce  their  charity.  Id.,  King  Lear,  ii.  3. 

A  tenement  or  pelting  farm. 

Id.,  Richard  II.  ii.  1. 
Penny-pot  poets  are  such  pelting  thieves. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Bloody  Brother. 
Abused  and  baffled  by  every  pelting  paultry  lust. 
—Hammond,  Works,  iv.  562. 
Pelting',  verbal  abs.     Assault ;  violence. 

Poor  naked  wretches,  wheresqe'er  you  are, 
That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm, 
How  shall  your  houseless  heads,  and  unfed  sides, 
Tour  looped  and  window'd  raggedness,  defend  you  P 
Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  4. 
Twelve  times  the  crowd  made  at  him ;  five  times 

they  seized  his  gown ; 
Small  chance  was  his  to  rise  again,  if  once  they  got 

him  down : 
And  sharper  came  the  pelting ;  and  evermore  the 

yell — 

'Tribunes!   we  will  have  tribunes!'  rose  with  a 
louder  swell. 

Macaulay,  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  Virginia. 

Peltry,  s.     Furs  or  skins  in  general. 

The  profits  of  a  little  tralfick  he  drove  in  peltry  — 
Smollett. 

Pelvic,  adj.  Relating  to,  constituted  by, 
connected  with,  the  Pelvis. 

The  postcaval  and  iliac  veins  have  n9  valves,  but 
they  abound  in  those  of  the  pelvic  limb. — Owen, 
Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. 

Pelvis,  s.  [Lat.  =  basin  ;  chamber-pot.]  In 
Anatomy.  That  part  of  the  skeleton 
(somewhat  basin-shaped)  which  surrounds 
tUe  urinary  bladder,  uterus,  and  lower  part 
of  the  intestines,  and  is  bounded  by  the 
end  of  the  backbone,  and  the  bones  by 
which  the  lower  extremities  are  connected 
with  the  trunk. 

fhcpelvix  is  tlic  bony  girdle  which  connects  the 
spinal  column  with  I  In-  l>  n<"<  <>(  the  lower  or  hinder 
extremities.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  supposed 
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resemblance  in  the  human  subject  to  a  basin.  Its 
figure,  however,  varies  greatly  in  different  animals. 
The  description  which  follows  refers  to  the  human 
male  pelvis,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  standard.  It 
is  composed  of  three  principal  pieces,  two  of  which 
are  symmetrical  in  shape,  lateral  in  position,  con- 
nected  anteriorly,  and  called  the  innominate  bones, 
and  the  third,  called  the  sacrum,  intervenes  between 
the  former  at  their  posterior  extremity,  and  connects 
them  to  the  spinal  column,  of  which  it  forms  the  in- 
ferior or  posterior  portion.  Appended  to  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  sacrum  is  a  small  bone,  the  coccyx 
—the  representative  of  the  caudal  bones  in  the  lower 
animals— which,  as  influencing  the  shape  and  com- 
pleting the  formation  of  the  walls  of  the  pelvis,  is 
considered  as  a  part  of  it. — T.  Wood,  in  Todd,  Cyclo- 
paedia of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Supplement. 
Pemmican.  s.  [North  American  Indian.] 
The  lean  of  meat  prepared  for  keeping  by 
being  dried,  pounded,  and  kneaded  up  with 
fat. 

Pen.  v.  a.  preterite  and  part.  pass,  pent  and 
penned.  [A.S.  pyndan. — see  Pound.] 
Coop ;  shut  up ;  encage ;  imprison  in  a 
narrow  place. 

Away  with  her,  and  pew  her  up. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  i.  2. 
My  heavy  son 
Private  in  his  chamber  pens  himself. 

Id.,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  1. 

The  plaister  alone  would  pen  the  humour  already 
contained  in  the  part,  and  forbid  new  humour.— 
Bacon. 
Their  armour  help'd  their  harm,  crush'd  in  and 

bruised, 
Into  their  substance  pent. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  656. 
As  when  a  prowling  wolf 

Whom  hunger  drives  to  seek  new  haunt  for  prey 
Watching  where  shepherds  pen  their  nocks  at  eve 
In  hurdled  cotes,  amid  the  field  secure, 
Leaps  o'er  the  fence  with  ease  into  the  fold. 

Ibid.,  iv.  183. 

The  glass,  wherein  it  is  penned  up,  hinders  it  to 
deliver  itself  by  an  expansion  of  its  parts.— Boyle. 

The  prevention  of  mischief  is  prescribed  by  the 
Jewish  custom  ;  they  pen  up  their  daughters,  and 
permit  them  to  be  acquainted  with  none. — Harvey, 
Discourse  of  Consumptions. 
Pen.  s.     Small  enclosure ;  coop. 

My  father  stole  two  geese  out  of  a  pen. 

Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iii.  4. 
The  cook  was  ordered  to  dress  capons  for  supper, 
and  take  the  best  in  the  pen. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 
She  in  pens  his  flocks  will  fold. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Horace,  Epode  II.  69. 
Ducks  in  thy  ponds,  and  chickens  in  thy  pens, 
And  be  thy  turkeys  numerous  as  thy  hens. 

King,  Art  of  Cookery. 
Pen.  s. 

1.  Instrument  of  writing. 

Never  durst  poet  touch  a,  pen  to  write,  _ 
Until  his  ink  were  temper'd  with  love's  sighs. 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  iv.  3. 

Eternal  deities ! 

Who  write  whatever  time  shall  bring  to  pass, 
With  pens  of  adamant  on  plates  of  brass.     Dryden. 

He  takes  the  papers,  lays  them  down  again ; 
And  with  unwilling  fingers,  tries  the  pen. 

Id.,  Translation  of  Persius,  iii.  18. 

He  remembers  not  that  he  took  off  pen  from 
paper  till  he  had  done. — Bishop  Fell. 

I  can,  by  designing  the  letters,  tell  what  new  idea 
it  shall  exhibit  the  next  moment,  barely  by  drawing 
my  pen  over  it,  which  will  neither  appear,  if  my 
hands  stand  still ;  or  though  I  move  my  pen,  if  iny 
eyes  be  shut. — Locke. 

2.  Feather.     Obsolete. 

The  pens  that  did  his  pinions  bind, 
Were  like  main-yards  with  flying  canvas  lined. 

Spenser. 

The  proud  peacock,  overcharg'd  with  pens.—B. 
Jonson,  Staple  of  News. 

3.  "t  Wing ;  ?  feather. 

Feather'd  soon  and  fledged, 

They  summ'd  their  pens  \  and,  soaring  the  air  sub- 
lime, 
With  clang  despised  the  ground. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  420. 

Pen  and  ink  :  (used  adjectivally).    Literary. 

This  argument  between  Temple  as  the  champion- 
general  of  the  ancients,  and  Wotton  of  the  moderns, 
which  produced  a  great  many  more  publications 
from  both,  and  from  their  respective  partisans,  is  tin 
main  subject  of  the  Battle  of  the  Books,  which  \y:is 
probably  the  last  blow  struck  in  the  pen-and-ink 
war,  and  at  any  rate  is  the  last  that  is  now  re- 
membered.— Craik,  History  of  English  Literature, 
vol.  ii.  p.  193. 
Pen.  v.  a.  Indite. 

For  prey  these  shepherds  two  he  took, 

Whose  metal  stiff  he  knew  ho  could  not  bend 
With  hearsay  pictures,  or  a  window  look, 
With  one  good  dance  or  letter  finely  penn'd. 

Sir  P.  Sidne  . 
So  2 
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I  would  be  loth  to  cast  away  my  speech;  for, 
besides  that  it  is  excellently  well  penn'd,  I  have 
taken  great  pains  to  cou  it. — Shakespear,  Twelfth 
Night,  i.  5. 

A  sentence  spoken  by  him  in  English,  and  penned 
out  of  his  mouth  by  four  good  secretaries,  for  trial 
of  our  orthography,  was  set  down  by  them. — Camden, 
Remains. 

He  frequented  sermons,  and  penn'd  notes  with 
his  own  hand. — Sir  J.  Hay  ward,  Life  andRaigne  of 
Edward  VI. 

The  precepts  penned,  or  preached  by  the  holy 
Apostles,  were  as  divine  and  as  perpetual  in  respect 
of  obligation. — White. 

Almost  condemn'd,  he  mov'd  the  judges  thus : 
Hear,  but  instead  of  me,  my  (Edipus ; 
The  judges  hearing  with  applause,  at  the  end 
Freed  him,  and  said,  no  fool  such  lines  had  penn'd. 
Sir  J.  Denham,  Of  Old  Age,  pt.  i. 

Should  I  publish  the  praises  that  are  so  well 
penned,  they  would  do  honour  to  the  persons  who 
write  them. — Addison. 

Twenty  fools  I  never  saw 
Come  with  petitions  fairly  penn'd, 
Desiring  I  should  stand  their  friend.  Swift. 

Penal,  adj.     [Lat.  pcena  =  punishment.] 

1.  Denouncing  punishment ;    enacting   pu- 
nishment. 

Gratitude  plants  such  generosity  in  the  heart  of 
man,  as  shall  more  effectually  incline  him  to  what 
is  brave  and  becoming  than  theterrour  of  any  penal 
law.— South,  Sermons. 

2.  Used  for  the  purposes  of  punishment; 
vindictive. 

Adamantine  chains  and  penal  fire. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  48. 

On  his  part,  Jasper  said  that  he  had  just  returned 
to  London — that  he  had  abandoned  for  ever  all  idea 
of  a  commercial  life— that  his  father's  misfortune 
(he  gave  that  gentle  appellation  to  the  incident  of 
penal  transportation)  had  severed  him  from  all 
former  friends,  ties,  habits— that  he  had  dropped 
the  name  of  Losely  for  .ever. — Lord  Lytton,  What 
will  he  do  with  it  7 

Penality.  s.    Liableness  to  punishment;  con- 
demnation to  punishment. 

Many  of  the  ancients  denied  the  antipodes,  and 
some  unto  thepenality  of  contrary  affirmations ;  but 
the  experience  of  navigation  can  now  assert  them. 
beyond  all  dubitation.— Sir  T.  Browne. 
Penalty,  s. 

1.  Punishment ;  censure  ;  judicial  infliction. 

Political  power  is  a  right  of  making  laws  with 
penalties  of  death,  and  consequently  all  less  penal- 
ties, for  preserving  property,  and  employing  the 
force  of  the  community  in  the  execution  of  laws.— 
Locke. 

Beneath  her  footstool,  science  groans  in  chains, 
And  wit  dreads  exile,  penalties,  and  pains. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  21. 

2.  Forfeiture  upon  non-performance. 

Lend  this  money,  not  as  to  thy  friend, 
But  lend  it  rather  to  thine  enemy, 
Who,  if  he  break,  thou  uiay'st  with  better  face 
Exact  the  penalty. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

Pains  and  penalties.    In  Law.    See  extract. 

Pains  and  penalties.  Acts  of  parliament  to  at- 
taint particular  persons  of  treason  or  felony,  or  to 
inflict  pains  and  penalties  beyond  or  contrary  to 
the  common  law,  to  serve  a  special  purpose,  are  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  new  laws,  made  pro  re 
nata,  and  by  no  means  an  execution  of  such  as  are 
already  in  being.  An  act  passed  in  the  ninth  year 
of  king  Geo.  I.  for  inflicting  pains  and  penalties  on 
the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  Mr.  Kelly,  and  others,  for 
being  concerned  in  Layer's  conspiracy;  by  virtue  of 
which  statute  the  bishop  was  deprived  and  banished, 
and  disabled  to  hold  any  office,  dignity,  benefice, 
&c.,  and  the  others  were  imprisoned  during  life,  and 
to  forfeit  all  their  lands  and  goods;  and  escaping 
from  prison,  or  the  bishop  returning  from  banish- 
ment, to  be  guilty  of  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 
All  persons  corresponding  with  the  bishop,  except 
licensed  under  the  sign-manual,  were  adjudged 
felons  by  the  statute.— Jacob,  Law  Dictionary. 

Penance,  s. 

] .  Infliction  either  public  or  private,  suffered 
as  an  expression  of  repentance  for  sin. 

And  bitter  Penance,  with  an  iron  whip, 
Was  wont  him  once  to  disple  every  day. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Mew  her  up, 
And  make  her  bear  \>\\v  penance  of  her  tongue. 

Sh  tkespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  1. 

No  penitentiary,  though  he  enjoined  him  never  so 

straight  penance  to  expiate  his  first  offence,  would 

have  counselled  him  to  have  given  over  pursuit  of 

his  right. — Bacon. 

The  scourge 

Inexorable,  and  the  torturing  hour 
Calls  us  to  pen  nice.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  90. 
A  L  .rain  Mir-eon.  who  whipped  the  naked  part 
with  u  great  rod  of  nettles  till  all  over  blistered,  per- 
suaded him  to  perform  this  penance  in  a  sharp  fit 
he  had.— (Sir  \V.  Temple. 
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2.  Repentance. 

Seeking  to  bring  forth  worthy  fruits  of  penance. 
— Book  of  Common  Prayer,  The  Comminution. 

Penash.     [Fr.  pennageJ]     Plume. 

The  bird  of  Paradise  is  found  dead  with  her  bill 
fixed  in  the  ground,  in  an  island  joining  to  the 
Maluccos,  not  far  from  Macaca ;  whence  it  comes 
thither,  unknown,  though  great  diligence  hath  beer 
employed  in  the  search,  but  without  success.  One 
of  them,  dead,  came  to  my  hands.  I  have  seen 
many.  The  tail  is  worn  by  children  for  a  penashe 
the  feathers  fine,  and  subtile  as  a  very  thin  cloud. — 
A  slwrt  Relation  of  tlie  River  Nile :  1673.  (Nares 
by  H.  and  W.) 

Pence.  *.  pi.    Collective  form  of  Penny. 

The  same  servant  went  out  and  found  one  of  his 
fellow-servants,  which  owed  him  an  hundred  pence 
and  took  him  by  the  throat. — Mattliew,  xviii.  28. 

Pencil,  s.     [Lat. />emez7/us,  i.e.  small  penis' 

1 .  Small  brush  of  hair  employed  by  painter 
for  laying  on  their  colours. 

The  Indians  will  perfectly  represent  in  feathers 
whatsoever  they  see  drawn  with  pencils. — Heylin. 

Such  are  thy  pictures,  Kneller,  such  thy  skill, 
That  Nature  seems  obedient  to  thy  will : 
Comes  out,  and  meets  thy  pencil  in  the  draught, 
Lives  there,  and  wants  but  words  to  speak  her 
thought. 
Dryden,  Epistles,  To  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  7. 

A  sort  of  pictures  there  is,  wherein  the  colours,  as 
laid  by  the  pencil  on  the  table,  mark  out  very  ode 
figures. — Locke. 

The  faithful  pencil  has  design'd 
Some  bright  idea  of  the  master's  mind, 
Where  a  new  world  leaps  out  at  his  command, 
And  ready  nature  waits  upon  his  hand.  Pope. 

2.  Instrument  consisting  of  a  slender  bar  oi 
black  lead  enclosed  in  a  wooden  holder, 
pointed  at  one  end,  and  used  for  writing  or 
drawing ;  any  instrument  of  writing  with- 
out ink. 

Mark  with  a  pen  at  pencil  the  most  considerable 
things  in  the  books  you  desire  to  remember. —  Watts. 

3.  Style. 

His  descriptions  are  vivid  and  animated ;  circum 
stantial,  but  not  to  feebleness;  his  characters  are 

drawn  with  a  strong  pencil In  the  style  of 

Knolles  there  is  sometimes,  as  Johnson  has  hinted, 
a  slight  excess  of  desire  to  make  every  phrase  effec- 
tive ;  but  he  is  exempt  from  the  usual  blemishes  of 
his  age ;  and  his  command  of  the  language  is  so  ex- 
tensive, that  we  should  not  err  in  placing  him  among 
the  first  of  our  elder  writers.  —  Hallam,  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Literature  of  Europe  in  the  fifteenth, 
sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  Centuries., 

4.  In  Optics.    See  extract. 

A  pencil  of  rays,  in  optics,  is  a  double  cone  or  py- 
ramid of  rays,  joined  together  at  the  base ;  one  of 
which  has  its  vertex  in  some  part,  and  has  the  crys- 
talline humour  on  the  glass  for  its  base;  and  the 
other  has  its  base  on  the  same  glass  or  crystalline, 
but  its  vertex  in  the  point  of  convergence. — Rees, 
Cyclopedia. 

Pencil,  v.  a.     Paint. 

She  shall  see  deeds  of  honour  in  their  kind, 
"Which  sometimes  shew  well,  pencill'd. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Two  Noble  Kinsmen. 
Pulse  of  all  kinds  diffused  their  od'rous  pow'rs, 
Where  nature  pencils  butterflies  on  flow'rs.  Harte. 

Pencilled,   part.  adj.     Delicately  marked, 
lined,  or  drawn,  as  by  a  pencil. 

Smooth  forehead,  like  the  table  of  high  Jove, 
Small  pencill'd  eyebrows,  like  two  glorious  rainbows. 
Tragedy  of  Solyman  and  Perseda :  1599. 
Painting  is  almost  the  natural  man ; 
For  since  dishonour  trafficks  with  man's  nature, 
He  is  but  outside :  pencill'd  figures  are 
Ev'n  such  as  they  give  out. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  1. 
Pendant,  s.     [see  Pendent.] 

1.  Jewel  hanging  in  the  ear. 

The  spirits  from  the  sails  descend ; 
Some,  orb  in  orb,  around  the  nymph  extend  ; 
Some  thrid  the  mazy  ringlets  of  her  hair, 
Some  hang  upon  the  pendant  of  her  ear. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  ii. 

2.  Anything  hanging  by  way  of  ornament. 

Unripe  fruit,  whose  verdant  stalks  do  cleave 
Close  to  the  tree,  which  grieves  no  less  to  leave 
The  smiling  pendant  which  adorns  her  so, 
And  until  autumn  on  the  bough  should  grow. 

Waller. 
Specially  used  in  Architecture. 

The  pendant  is  much  used  in  Gothic  architecture, 
particularly  in  late  perpendicular  work,  on  ceilings, 
roofs,  &c. ;  on  stone  vaulting  they  are  frequently 
made  very  large,  and  are  generally  highly  enriched 
with  mouldings  and  carvings. ...  In  open  timber 
roofs  pendants  are  frequently  placed  under  the 
heads  of  the  hammer-beams,  and  in  other  parts 

where  the  construction  will   allow   of  them . 

About  the  period  of  the  expiration  of  Gothic  archi- 
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tecture,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  pendants 
were  often  used  on  plaster  ceilings,  occasionally  of 
considerable  size,  though  usually  small. — Glossary 
of  Architecture, 

3.  Pendulum.     Obsolete. 

To  make  the  same  pendant  go  twice  as  fast  as  ., 
did,  or  make  every  undulation  of  it  in  half  the  time 
it  did,  make  the  line,  at  which  it  hangs,  double  ir 
geometrical  proportion  to  the  line  at  which  it  hangee 
before.— Sir  K.  Digby,  Operations  and  Nature  of 
Man's  Soul. 

4.  Small  flag  in  ships. 

Pendant,  or  pennant. — A  sort  of  long,  narrow  ban- 
ner, displayed  from  the  mast-head  of  a  ship  of  war 
and  usually  terminating  in  two  ends  or  points 
called  the  swallow's  tail.  It  denotes  that  a  vessel  is 
in  commission  or  actual  service.  Broad  pendant  is 
a  kind  of  flag,  terminating  in  one  or  two  points,  anc 
used  to  distinguish  the  chief  of  a  squadron.  Pen- 
dant is  also  a  short  piece  of  rope,  fixed  on  each  side 
under  the  shrouds,  upon  the  head  of  the  main  anc 
fore  masts,  from  which  it  depends  as  low  as  the  cat- 
harping,  having  an  iron  thimble  spliced  into  an  eye 
at  the  lower  end,  to  receive  the  hooks  of  the  main 
and  foretackle.  —  Falconer,  Marine  Dictionary 
(Burney.) 

Pendence.  s.     Slope;  inclination. 

The  Italians  give  the  cover  a  graceful  pendance  or 
slopeness,  dividing  the  whole  breadth  into  nine  parts 
whereof  two  shall  serve  for  the  elevation  of  the 
highest  top  or  ridge  from  the  lowest.— Sir  R.  Wot- 
ton,  Elements  of  Architecture. 

Pendency,  s.     Suspense ;  delay  of  decision. 

The  judge  shall  pronounce  in  the  principal  cause, 

nor  can  the  appellant  allege  pendency  of  suit. — 

Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

Pendent,  adj.  [Lat.  pendens,  -entis,  pres. 
part,  from  pendeo  ;  the  spelling  with  a,  a: 
in  pendant,  though  inaccurate,  may  be  de- 
fended on  the  grounds  of  its  differentiat- 
ing two  words.] 

1.  Hanging. 

Quaint  in  green  she  shall  be  loose  enrobed 
With  ribbons  pendant,  flaring  about  her  head. 

Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  6. 

I  sometimes  mournful  verse  indite,  and  sing 
Of  desperate  lady  near  a  purling  stream, 
Or  lover  pendent  on  a  willow  tree.          A.  Phillips. 

2.  Jutting  over. 

A  pendent  rock, 

A  forked  mountain,  or  blue  promontory 
With  trees  upon't,  that  nod  unto  the  world, 
And  mock  her  eyes  with  air. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  12. 

3.  Supported  above  the  ground. 

They  brought,  by  wondrous  art 
Pontifical,  a  ridge  of  pendent  rock 
Over  the  vex'd  abyss. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  312. 

Pendentive.  s.  In  Architecture.  See  ex- 
tract. 

Pendentive,  in  architecture,  the  whole  body  of  a 
vault,  suspended  out  of  the  perpendicular  of  the 
walls,  and  bearing  against  the  arc  boutants.  Davila 
defines  it,  a  portion  of  a  vault  between  the  arches 
of  a  dome,  usually  enriched  with  sculpture ;  Feli- 
bien,  the  plane  of  the  vault  contained  between  the 
double  arches,  the  forming  arches,  and  the  ogives. 
The  pendentives  are  usually  of  brick  or  soft  stone : 
and  care  must  be  taken  that  the  joints  of  the 
masonry  be  always  laid  level,  and  in  right  lines, 
proceeding  from  the  sweep  whence  the  rise  is  taken, 
The  joints  too  must  be  made  as  small  as  possible  to 
save  the  necessity  of  filling  them  up  with  slips  of 
wood,  or  of  using  much  mortar.— Rees,  Cyclopaedia. 
Pending:,  adj.  [Lat.  pendente  lite.]  De- 
pending ;  remaining  yet  undecided. 

A  person,  pending  suit  with  the  diocesan,  shall  be 
defended  in  the  possession. — Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris 
Canonici. 

Pendule.  s.     Pendulum.     Rare. 

Mr.  Palmer's  curiosity  excelled  in  clocks  and  pen- 
dules. — Evelyn. 

Pendulosity.  s.  State  of  hanging ;  suspen- 
sion. 

His  slender  legs  he  encreased  by  riding,  that  is, 
the  humours  descended  upon  their  pendulosity, 
having  no  support  or  suppedaneous  stability.— Sir 
T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Pendulous.  '/'//". 

1 .  Hanging  ;  not  supported  below. 

All  the  plagues,  that  in  the  pendulous  air 
Hang  fated  o'er  men's  faults,  light  on  thy  daughter. 
Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  4. 
Bellerophon's  horse,  framed  of  iron,  and  placed 
between  two  loadstones  with  wings  expanded,  hung 
pendulous  in  the  air. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Er- 
rours. 

The  grinders  are  furnished  with  three  roots,  and 
in  the  upper  jaw  often  four,  because  these  are  pen- 
s.—Ray. 
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Special  terms  are  used  to  indicate  the  position  oc- 
cupied by  ovules  in  the  ovary,  and  more  particu- 
larly their  direction.  If  the  placenta  is  at  the  base 
of  the  ovary,  and  the  ovule  being  attached  there 
points  upwards,  as  in  Polygonacesc  and  Composite' 
it  is  called  erect ;  and  if  it  is  attached  at  the  summit 
and  hangs  straight  down,  as  in  the  birch,  dipsacese 
&c.,  it  is  suspended.  When  the  placenta  is  central 
or  parietal,  the  ovule  may  turn  upwards,  and  be  as- 
cending ;  may  point  straight  outwards,  or  inwards 
and  be  horizontal,  or  may  turn  downwards,  and  be 
pendulous.  —  Henfrey,  Elementary  Course  of  Bo- 
tany, §  231'. 

2.  Doubtful;  unsettled. 

He  expressly  speaks  of  that  immortality  which  is 
with  God;  and  which  far  exceeds  that  pendulous  (if 
I  may  so  speak)  and  adventitious  immortality,  which 
Adam  had  in  the  earthly  paradise :  and  he  affirms 
that  the  protoplast,  if  he  had  retained  and  cherished 
the  divine  portion  of  the  spirit  given  to  him,  should 
at  length  have  attained  such  immortality. — Bislwa 
Bull,  Works,  iii.  1094. 

In  a  pendulous  state  of  mind.— Bishop  Atterbury, 
Sermons,  iii.  273. 

Pendulum.  *.  [Lat.  pendulus,  neuter  pen- 
dulum -  hanging  ;  Fr.  pendule.~\  In  Phy- 
sics. See  second  extract. 

Upon  the  bench  I  will  so  handle  'em, 
That  the  vibration  of  this  pendulum 
Shall  make  all  tailors'  yards  of  one 
Unanimous  opinion.  Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  3, 1023. 
When  a  body  is  placed  on  a  horizontal  axis  which 
does  not  pass  through  its  centre  of  gravity,  it  will 
remain  in  permanent  equilibrium  only  when  the 
centre  of  gravity  is  immediately  below  the  axis.  If 
this  point  be  placed  in  any  other  situation,  the  body 
will  oscijlate  from  side  to  side,  until  the  atmosphe- 
rical resistance  and  the  friction  of  the  axis  destroy 
its  motion.  Such  a  body  is  called  the  pendulum. 
The  swinging  motion  which  it  receives  is  called  os- 
cillation or  vibration.  The  use  of  the  pendulum,  not 
only  for  philosophical  purposes,  but  in  the  ordinary 
economy  of  life,  renders  it  a  subject  of  considerable 
importance.  It  furnishes  the  most  exact  means  of 
measuring  time,  and  of  determining  with  precision 
various  natural  phenomena.  By  its  means  the 
variation  of  the  force  of  gravity  in  different  latitudes 
is  discovered,  and  the  law  of  that  variation  experi- 
mentally exhibited.— Kater,  in  Lardner's  Cabinet 
Encyclopaedia,  Mechanics,  §  207. 

Penetrability,  s.  Susceptibility  of  impres- 
sion from  another  body. 

There  being  no  mean  between  penetrability  and 
impenetrability,  passivity,  and  activity,  they  being 
contrary ;  therefore  the  infinite  rarefaction  of  the 
one  quality  is  the  position  of  its  contrary. — Cheyne, 
Philosophical  Principles  of  Natural  Religion. 

Penetrable,  adj.     [Lat.  penetrabilis.'] 

1.  Capable  of  being  penetrated  or  pierced ; 
such  as  may  admit  the  entrance  of  another 
body. 

Let  him  try  (for  that's  allow'd)  thy  dart, 
And  pierce  his  only  penetrable  part. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Death  of 
Achilles. 

2.  Susceptive  of  moral  or  intellectual  im- 
pression. 

I  am  not  made  of  stone, 
But  penetrable  to  your  kind  entreaties. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iii.  7. 

Peace, 

And  let  me  wring  your  heart,  for  so  I  shall, 
If  it  be  made  of  penetrable  stuff. 

Id.,  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

Penetrail.  s.  [Lat.  penetrale,  pi.  penetralia 
=  innermost  parts.]  Interior  parts.  Ob- 
solete. 

The  heart  resists  purulent  fumes,  into  whose 
penetrails  to  insinuate  some  time  must  be  allowed. 
— Harvey. 

Penetrancy.  s.  Power  of  entering  or 
piercing. 

The  subtility,  activity  and  penetrancy  of  its  effluvia 
no  obstacle  can  stop  or  repel,  but  they  will  make 
their  way  through  all  bodies. — Ray.  Wisdom  of  God 
manifested  in  the  Works  oftlie  Creation. 

Penetrant.    adj.       [Lat.  penetrans,    -antis, 
pres.  part,  from  penetro  ;  pass.  part,  pene- 
tratus;  penetratio,  -onis.~\ 
1.  Having  the  power  to    pierce  or  enter; 
sharp ;  subtile. 

If  the  operation  of  these  salts  be  in  convenient 
glasses  promoted  by  warmth,  the  ascending  steams 
may  easily  be  caught  and  reduced  into  a  penetrant 
spirit. — Boyle. 

The  food,  mingled  with  some  dissolvent  juices,  is 
evacuated  into  the  intestines,  where  it  is  further 
subtilized  and  rendered  so  fluid  and  penetrant,  that 
the  finer  part  finds  its  way  in  at  the  straight  orifices 
of  the  lacteous  veins. — Ray. 
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2.  Having  power  to  affect  the  mind. 

A  modest  and  friendly  stile  doth  suit  truth ;  it. 
like  its  author,  doth  usually  reside  (not  in  the 
rumbling  wind,  nor  in  the  shaking  earthquake,  nor 
in  the  raging  fire,  but)  in  the  still  small  voice : 
sounding  in  this,  it  is  most  audible,  most  penetrant, 
and  most  effectual.  —  Barrow,  Sermon  on  Titus, 
iii.  '2. 

The  learned  writings  of  St.  Austin,  St.  Hierom, 
&c. . .  •  [and]  penetrant  and  powerful  arguments. — 
Boyle,  Style  of  Holy  Scripture,  p.  188. 

Penetrate,  r.  a. 

I.  Pierce;  enter  beyond  the  surface;  make 
way  into  a  body. 

Thy  groans 

Did  make  wolves  howl,  and  penetrate  the  breasts 
Of  ever-angry  bears.          Shakespear,  Tempest,  i.  2. 
Marrow  is,  of  all  other  oily  substances,  the  most 
penetrating.— A  rbuthnot,  On  the  Nature  and  Choice 
of  Aliments. 
'    2.  Affect  the  mind. 

3.  Reach  the  meaning. 

There  shall  we  clearly  see  the  uses  of  these  things, 

which  here  were  too  subtile  for  us  to  penetrate.  — 

'          Ray,  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  me  Works  of 

the  Creation. 
Penetrate,  v.  n. 

1.  Make  way. 

Court  virtues  bear,  like  gems,  the  highest  rate, 
Born  where  heav'n's  influence  scarce  can. penetrate: 
In  life's  low  vale,  the  soil  the  virtues  like, 
They  please  as  beauties,  here  as  wonders  strike ; 
Though  the  same  sun  with  all  diffusive  rays 
Smile  in  the  rose,  and  in  the  diamond  blaze, 
We  praise  the  stronger  effort  of  his  power, 
And  always  set  the  gem  above  the  flower. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  i.  141. 

2.  Make  way  by  the  mind. 

If  we  reached  no  further  than  metaphor,  we  rather 
fancy  than  know,  and  have  not  yet  penetrated  into 
the  inside  and  reality  of  the  thing. — Locke. 

Penetrating:,  part.  adj.     Piercing. 

It  was  one  of  those  heads  which  Guido  has  often 
painted,  mild,  pale,  penetrating,  free  from  all  com- 
mon-place ideas  of  fat  contented  ignorance  looking 
downwards  upon  the  earth — it  looked  forwards :  but 
looked,  as  if  it  looked  at  something  beyond  this 
world.  How  one  of  his  order  came  by  it,  heaven 
above,  who  let  it  fall  upon  a  monk's  shoulders,  best 
knows :  but  it  would  have  suited  a  Bramin.and  had 
I  met  it  upon  the  plains  of  Hindostan,  I  had  reve- 
renced it. — Sterne,  Sentimental  Journey. 

Homer,  Dante,  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  Goethe,  were  all  of  them  manifestly  capable 
of  achieving  any  degree  of  success  in  any  other  field 
as  well  as  in  poetry.  They  were  not  only  poetically, 
but  in  all  other  respects,  the  most  gifted  intelli- 

•  gences  of  their  times ;  men  of  the  largest  sense,  of 
the  most  penetrating  insight,  of  the  most  general 
research  and  information;  nay,  even  in  the  most 
worldly  arts  and  dexterities,  able  to  cope  with  the 
ablest,  whenever  they  chose  to  throw  themselves 
into  that  game.— Craik,  History  of  English  Litera- 
ture, vol.  i.  p.  495. 

Penetration,  s. 

1.  Act  of  entering  into  any  body. 

It  warms 

The  universe,  and  to  each  inward  part 
"With  gentle  penetration,  though  unseen, 
Shoots  invisible  virtue  even  to  the  deep. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  585. 

2.  Mental  entrance  into  anything  abstruse. 

A  penetration  into  the  abstruse  difficulties  and 
depths  of  modern  algebra  and  fluxions  is  not  worth 
the  labour  of  those  who  design  either  of  the  three 
learned  professions. —  Watts. 

3.  Acuteness;  sagacity. 

The  proudest  admirer  of  his  own  parts  might 
consult  with  others,  though  of  inferior  capacity  and 
penetration.—  Watts. 

For  in  this  long  digression  which  I  was  acci- 
dentally led  into, . .  .  there  is  a  master-stroke  of 
digressive  skill,  the  merit  of  which  has  all  along,  I 
fear,  been  overlooked  by  my  reader, — not  for  want 
of  penetration  in  him,  but  because  'tis  an  excel- 
lence seldom  looked  for,  or  expected  indeed,  in  a 
digression  ;  —  and  it  is  this :  That  though  my  di- 
gressions ivre  all  fair,  as  you  observe,— and  that  I  fly 
off  from  what  I  am  about, ...  I  constantly  take  care 
to  order  affairs  so  that  my  main  business  does  not 
stand  still  in  ray  absence. — Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy, 
vol.i.  ch.  xxii. 

Penetrative,  adj. 

1 .  Piercing  ;  sharp  ;  subtile. 

Let  not  air  be  too  gross,  nor  too  penetrative,  nor 
subject  to  any  foggy  noisomeness  from  fens.— Sir  H. 
Wotton. 

2.  Acute;  sagacious;  discerning. 

O  thou,  whose  penetrative  wisdom  found 
The  south  sea  rocks  and  shelves,  where  thousands 
drown'd.  Swift,  Miscellanies. 

3.  Having  the  power  to  impress  the  mind. 
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Would'st  thou  sec 

Thy  master  thus  with  pleacht  arms,  Lending  down 
His  corrigible  neck,  his  face  subdued 
To  penetrative  shame  ? 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  12. 

Penitrature.  *.     ?  Portraiture. 

But  whereas  you  say  you  had  taken  mee  for  Endy- 
mion  by  my  penitrature  and  countenance,  but  that 
I  wanted  teares  to  decipher  my  sorrow. — Greene, 
Orpliarion :  1599.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Penguin.  ,v. 

1.  Aquatic,  or  natatorial,  bird  so  called. 

The  isle  is  three  miles  about,  in  which  he  saw 
abundance  of  pengwins,  in  Welch  'white-heads,' 
agreeable  to  their  colour. — Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation 
of  some  Years'  Travels  into  Africa  and  the  Great 
Asia,  p.  12. 

There  are  very  many  great  lazy  fowls  upon  and 
about  this  island,  with  great  coal-black  bodies,  and 
very  white  heads,  called  penguins. — Terry,  Voyage 
to  the  East  Indies,  p.  26 :  1655. 

The  penguin  is  so  called  from  his  extraordinary 
fatness :  for  though  he  be  no  higher  than  a  large 
goose,  yet  he  weighs  sometimes  sixteen  pounds :  his 
wings  are  extreme  short,  and  little,  altogether  un- 
useful  for  flight,  but  by  the  help  whereof  he  swims 
very  swiftly.— Grew,  Museum. 

This  bird  was  found  with  this  name,  as  is  sup- 
posed, by  the  first  discoverers  of  America ;  and 
penguin  signifying  in  Welsh  a  white  head,  and  the 
head  of  this  fowl  being  white,  it  has  been  imagined, 
that  America  was  peopled  from  Wales ;  whence 
Hudibras :  '  British  Indians  named  from  penguins.' 
—Todd. 

The  penguins  . .  .  live  in  the  seas  of  the  southern 
hemisphere,  on  the  coasts  of  South  Africa,  South 
America,  principally  at  Terra  del  Fuego,  and  the 
solitary  islands  of  the  Southern  Pacific.  Some  spe- 
cies extend  to  New  Guinea,  and  the  western  coast 
of  America,  nearly  to  the  line.  Their  upright  posture 
and  gait  give  them  a  strange  appearance,  especially 
when  at  the  brooding  time  they  congregate  in  large 
flocks.  —  Van  der  Hoeven,  Handbook  of  Zoology, 
translated  by  I>r.  W.  Clark. 

2.  West  Indian  fruit  so  called. 

The  penguin  is  very  common  in  the  West  Indies, 
where  the  juice  of  its  fruit  is  often  put  into  punch, 
being  of  a  sharp  acid  flavour :  there  is  also  a  wine 
made  of  the  juice  of  this  fruit,  but  it  will  not  keep 
good  long. — Miller. 

Peniciiiate.  adj.  Having  the  character  of  a 
pencil  (of  light). 

Their  form  is  generally  slender  and  threadlike, 
with  a  glandular  stigmatic  surface,  but  in  the 
grasses  the  stigmas  are  feathery  or  penicillate. — 
Henfrey,  Elementary  Course  of  Botany,  §  229. 
Peninsula,  s.  [Yr.peninsule ;  from  Lat./?ene 
=  almost  +  insula  =  island.] 

1.  Portion  of  land  connected  with  a  conti- 
nent by  a  narrow  neck  or  isthmus,  but 
nearly  surrounded  by  water. 

Aside  of  Milbrook  lieth  the  peninsula  of  Inswork, 
on  whose  neckland  standeth  an  ancient  house. — 
Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

2.  Large  extent  of  country  joining  the  main 
land  by  a  part  narrower  than  the   tract 
itself :  (as  applied  to  Spain  and  Portugal, 
a  proper  name). 

Peninsular,  adj.    In  the  form  or  state  of,  or 

pertaining  to,  a  peninsula. 
Peninsulated.  adj.     Almost  surrounded  by 

water. 

The  mountains,  the  river  Neath,  and  its  shady 
banks,  form  a  beautiful  background  and  contrast  to 
the  bold  craggy  shore,  and  the  broken  peninsulated 
knolls,  which  not  unfrequently  project  from  it. — 
Wyndham's  Tour. 

Peniston.  s.  [?  from  the  town  in  Yorkshire 
so  called.]  Kind  of  cloth. 

In  the  three  and  fortieth  year  of  that  queen's 
reign,  the  Parliament  did  interpret  that  Act  to  ex- 
tend over  all  and  singular  of  the  woollen  broad - 
clothes,  halfclothes,  kersies,  cottons,  dozens,  penis- 
tons,  frizes,  ruggs,  and  all  other  woollen  clothes. — 
The  Golden  Fleece :  1657.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

To  transform  thy  plush  to  pennystone,  and  scarlet 
Into  a  velvet  jacket  which  hath  scene 
Aleppo  twice,  is  known  to  the  great  Turke. 

The  Citye  Match,  p.  5 :  1639. 

(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Penitence,  s.  [L&t.penitentia.~\  Repentance; 
sorrow  for  crimes ;  contrition  for  sin,  with 
amendment  of  life  or  change  of  the  affec- 
tions. 

Death  is  deferr'd,  and  penitence  has  room 
To  mitigate,  if  not  reverse  the  doom.  Dryden. 

Penitencer.  s.     Confessor.      Obsolete. 

And  the  fyrst  thynge  he  dyd  he  went  to  the 
Churche  of  Seynt  Peter,  and  there  found  a  good 
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vertuous  man,  a  penitenser,  and  of  hym  he  was  con- 
fessed, and  shewed  him  all  his  adventure,  and  de- 
manded counsayle  what  was  best  to  do. — Berners, 
Translation  of  Froissart's  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  204. 
(Rich.) 

Penitencery.  s.     Penitencer.     Rare. 

The  saide  deponent  departed,  and  went  to  the 
chaunceller  into  the  quere,  and  he  commaunded 
that  he  should  take  the  penytensary  up  to  the 
prysoner  to  make  hym  holy  water  and  holy  bread. 
— Hall,  Henry  F///Tanno6.    (Rich.) 
Penitency.  s.     Same  as  Penitence. 
And  there  this  short  breath  of  mortality 
I'll  finish  up  in  that  repentant  state, 
Where  not  the  allurements  of  earth's  vanities 

Can  e'er  o'ertake  me ; 

Where  penitency,  not  disturb'd,  may  grieve. 

Tailor,  The  Hog  hath  lost  his  Pearl. 
Penitent,  adj.    Repentant ;  contrite  for  sin ; 
sorrowful  for  past  transgressions,  and  re- 
solutely amending  life. 

Much  it  joys  me 
To  see  you  are  become  so  penitent. ' 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  2. 
Provoking  God  to  raise  them  enemies  ; 
From  whom  as  oft  he  saves  them  penitent. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  318. 
Nor  in  the  land  of  their  captivity 
Humbled  themselves,  or  penitent  besought 
The  God  of  their  forefathers. 

Id.,  Paradise  Regained,  iii.  420. 
The  proud  he  tamed,  the  penitent  he  chear'd, 
Nor  to  rebuke  the  rich  offender  fear'd ; ' 
His  preaching  much,  but  more  his  practice  wrought, 
A  living  sermon  of  the  truths  he  taught. 

Dryden,  Character  of  a  good  Parson,  75. 
Penitent,  s. 

1.  One  sorrowful  for  sin. 

Concealed  treasures  shall  be  brought  into  use  by 
the  industry  of  converted  penitents,  whose  carcases 
the  impartial  laws  shall  dedicate  to  the  worms  of 
the  earth. — Bacon. 

The  repentance  which  is  formed  by  a  grateful 
sense  of  the  divine  goodness  towards  him  is  resolved 
on  while  all  the  appetites  are  in  their  strength;  the 
penitent  conquers  the  temptations  of  sin  in  their 
full  force.— Rogers. 

2.  One  under  sentence  of  the  church,  but 
admitted  to  penance. 

The  counterfeit  Dionysius  describes  the  practice 
of  the  church,  that  the  catechumens  and  penitents 
were  admitted  to  the  lessons  and  psalms,  and  then 
excluded. — Bislwp  Stillingfleet. 

3.  One  under  the  direction  of  a  confessor. 
Penitential,    adj.      Expressing   penitence  ; 

enjoined  as  penance. 

I  have  done  penance  for  contemning  love, 
Whose  high  imperious  thoughts  have  punish'd  me 
With  bitter  fasts  and  penitential  groans. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  4. 
Is  it  not  strange,  that  a  rational  man  should  adore 
leeks  and  garlick,  and  shed  penitential  tears  at  the 
smell  of  a  deified  onion  ? — South,  Sermons. 
Penitential,  s.    Book  directing  the  degrees 
of  penance. 

The  penitentials,  or  book  of  penance,  contained 
such  matters  as  related  to  the  imposing  of  penance, 
and  the  reconciliation  of  the  person  that  suffered 
penance. — Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 
Penitentiarsnip.  s.     Confessorship. 

So,  in  the  end,  the  bishop  making  to  our  ambassa- 
dours  good  countenance,  and  gratifying  D.  Cranmer 
with  the  office  of  the  penitenciarship,  dismissed 
them  undisputed  withal. — Fox,  Book  of  Martyrs, 
Queen  Mary :  an.  1556.  (Rich.) 
Penitentiary,  s. 

1.  One  who  prescribes  the  rules  and  mea- 
sures of  penance. 

Upon  the  loss  of  Urbin,  the  duke's  undoubted 
right,  no  penitentiary,  though  he  had  enjoined  him 
never  so  straight  a  penance  to  expiate  his  first  of- 
fence, would  have  counselled  him  to  have  given  over 
pursuit  of  his  right,  which  he  prosperously  re- 
obtained. — Bacon. 

The  great  penitentiary  with  his  counsellors  pre- 
scribes the  measures  of  penance. — Ayliffe,  Parergon 
Juris  Canonici, 

2.  Penitent ;  one  who  does  penance. 

A  prison  restrained  John  Northampton's  liberty, 
who,  for  abusing  the  same  in  his  unruly  mayoralty 
of  London,  was  condemned  hither  as  a  perpetual 
penitentiary. — Carew. 

To  maintain  a  painful  fight  against  the  law  of  sin, 
is  the  work  of  the  penitentiary. — Hammond. 

3.  Place  where  penance  is  enjoined ;   house 
of  correction.   Connected  with  Panopticon. 
The  following  are  the  titles  of  two  works 
by  J.   Bentham  :  — '  Further  Particulars 
and  Alterations  relative  to  the   Plan  of 
Construction  originally  proposed  j  princi- 
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pally  adapted  to  the  Purpose  of  a  Panop- 
ticon Penitentiary -House.1  '  Panopticon 
versus  New  South  Wales ;  or  the  Panopti- 
con Penitentiary  System  and  the  Penal 
Colonization  System  compared.' 
Penitentiary,  adj.  Relating  to  the  rules 
and  measures  of  penance. 

There  needed  no  other  penitentiary  tax. — Bishop 
Sramhall,  Schism  Guarded,  p.  152. 

Penknife,  s.  Small  knife  used  for  making 
and  mending  pens. 

Some  schoolmen,  fitter  to  guide  penknives  than 
swords,  precisely  stand  upon  it. — Bacon. 

We  might  as  soon  fell  an  oak  with  a  penknife.— 
Holyday. 

Wilkins  Flasher,  Esquire,  was  balancing  himself 
on  two  legs  of  an  office  stool,  spearing  a  wafer-box 
with  a  pen-knife,  which  he  dropped  every  now  and 
then  with  great  dexterity  into  the  very  centre  of  a 
small  red  wafer  that  was  stuck  outside.— Dickens, 
Pickwick  Papers,  ch.  Iv. 
Penman,  s. 

1 .  One  who  professes  the  art  of  writing. 

I  shall  speak  of  this  master  and  accountant  [E. 
Powell]  not  only  as  a  dexterous  penman,  but  also 
as  a  scholar  very  well  versed  in  classical  learning. — 
Massey,  Origin  and  Progress  of  Letters,  pt.  ii.  p. 
115. 

2.  Author;  writer. 

And  thou,  the  pen-man  of  my  historic, 
Prepare  sad  verse  for  my  sad  tragedy. 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  604. 

The  four  evangelists,  within  fifty  years  after  our 
Saviour's  death,  consigned  to  writing  that  history, 
which  had  been  published  only  by  the  apostles  and 
disciples :  the  further  consideration  of  these  holy 
penmen  will  fall  under  another  part  of  this  dis- 
course.— Addispn,  Defence  of  the  Christian  Religion. 

The  descriptions  which  the  evangelists  give,  shew 
that  both  our  blessed  Lord  and  the  holy  penmen  of 
his  story  were  deeply  affected.— Bishop  A  tterbury. 

3.  Case  for  pens. 

Graphiaria,  Sueton.  A  penman  or  pencase.— 
Nomenclator. 

Penmanship.  *.  Use  of  the  pen;  art  of 
writing. 

In  166-1  he  [Cocker]  published  his  Guide  to  Pen- 
manship—Massey,  Origin  and  Progress  of  Letters, 
pt.  ii.  p.  56. 

Pennached.  adj.  Radiated ;  diversified  with 
differently  coloured  natural  stripes,  like  a 
flower.  Rare. 

Carefully  protect  from  violen  t  rain  your  pennaclied 
tulips,  covering  them  with  matrasses. — Evelyn. 
Pennant,  s. 

1.  Small  flag,  ensign,  or  colours. 

Lincoln,  a  ship  most  neatly  that  was  limn'd, 
In  all  her  sails  with  flags  and  pennants  trimmed. 

Drayton,  The  Battle  of  Agincourt.    (Rich.) 

2.  Tackle  for  hoisting  things  on  board  a  ship. 
Pennated.  adj. 

1.  Winged. 

2.  In  Botany.     See  extract. 

Pennated,  amongst  botanists,  are  those  leaves  of 
plants  that  grow  directly  one  against  another  on 
the  same  rib  or  stalk ;  as  those  of  ash  and  walnut- 
tree.—  Quincy. 
Penned,  part.  adj. 

1.  Winged;  plumed. 

2.  Written ;  composed. 

To  their  penn'd  speech  render  we  no  grace, 
But  while  'tis  spoke,  each  turn  away  her  face. 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  v.  2. 
Penner.  s. 

1.  Writer. 

He  talked  to  me  a  great  deal  of  the  declaration : 
...  he  told  me  he  was  the  penner  of  it.— Diary  of 
Henry  Earl  of  Clarendon,  p.  219  :  1688. 

2.  Case  for  pens. 

Is  friendly  muse  become  so  great  a  foe, 
That  lab'ring  pen  in  pennor  still  shall  stand  ? 

T.  Churchyard,  Worthies  of  Wales. 

(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

I  first  appear,  though  rude  and  raw,  and  muddy, 
To  speak  before  this  noble  grace,  this  tenor, 
At  whose  great  feet  1  offer  up  my  pennor. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Two  Noble 

Kinsmen,  iii.  5. 

Graphiaria,  Sueton.— A  pennar  or  pencase.— No- 
menclator.   (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Penniless,  adj.    Moneyless  ;  poor ;  wanting 
money. 

The  doors,  for  ever  barred  to  the  pennyless  popu- 
lace, seemed  to  open  themselves  at  his  producing  a 
silver  sixpence. — Arbiithnot  and  Pope. 
Hail,  ticking !  surest  guardian  of  distress ! 
470 
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Beneath  thy  shelter  pennyless  I  quaff 

The  cheerful  cup  !  T.  Warton,  Oxford  Ale. 

'  Aid  me  not,  ma  ch&re,  and  mark,  I  do  not 
threaten— I  do  but  warn— aid  me  not ;  grant  that  I 
become  a  beggar,  and  ask  yourself  what  is  to  become 
of  you— still  young,  still  beautiful,  and  still  penni- 
less'/ Nay,  worse  than  penniless-,  you  have  done 
me  the  honour  (and  here  the  count,  looking  on  the 
table,  drew  a  letter  from  a  portfolio  emblazoned  with 
his  arms  and  coronet) , '  you  have  done  me  the  honour 
to  consult  me  as  to  your  debts.'— Lord  Lytton,  My 
Novel,  b.  viii.  ch.  ii. 

Penning,  verbal  abs.     Act  of  one  who  pens 
or  indites. 

The  digesting  my  thoughts  into  order,  and  the 
setting  them  down  in  writing,  was  necessary ;  for 
without  such  strict  examination  as  the  penning 
them  affords,  they  would  have  been  disjointed  and 
roving  ones.— Sir  K.  Digby,  Operations  and  Nature 
of  Man's  Soul. 

Gentlemen  should  extempore,  or  after  a  little 
meditation,  speak  to  some  subject  without  penning 
of  any  thing. — Locke. 

'I  will  not  deny,'  continued  Coates,  'that,  pro- 
fessing myself,  as  I  do,  to  be  a  stanch  new  Whig,  I 
had  not  some  covert  political  object  in  penning  this 
epistle.'—  W.  H.  Ainsworth,  Rookwood,  b.i.  ch.ix. 

Penning,  s.    Written  work ;  composition. 

Read  me  this  challenge ;  mark  but  the  penn ing  of 
it.— Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

I  may  the  better  be  encouraged  to  go  on  with  my 
plain  manner  of  penning,  though  it  be  unpolished. 
—Bryskett,  Discourse  of  Civil  Life,  p.  99. 

How  shall  he  be  thought  wise,  whose  penning  is 
thin  and  shallow  ?— B.  Jonson,  Discoveries. 

Pennon,  s. 

1.  Small  flag  or  colour. 

Her  yellow  locks  crisped  like  golden  wire, 
About  her  shoulders  weren  loosely  shed, 
And  when  the  wind  amongst  them  did  inspire, 
They  waved  like  a  pennon  wide  dispred.  Spenser. 

Harry  sweeps  through  pur  land 
With  pennons  painted  in  the  blood  of  Harfleur. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iii.  5. 
High  on  his  pointed  lance  his  pennon  bore 
His  Cretan  fight,  the  conquer'd  Minotaur. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  i,  115. 

•2.  Pinion.    Rare. 

All  unawares 

Fluttering  his  pennons  vain,  plumb  down  he  drops 
Ten  thousand  fathom  deep. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  932. 

Penny,  s.,  plur.  pence. 

1.  Copper  coin  which  forms  the  twelfth  part 
of  a  shilling:  (anciently  of  silver,  and  of 
the  weight  of  twenty-four  grains  troy). 

The  dairymaid  expects  no  fairy  guest 
To  skim  the  bowls,  and  after  pay  the  feast ; 
She  sighs  and  shakes  her  empty  shoes  in  vain, 
No  silver  penny  to  reward  her  pain. 

Dryden,  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  20. 
One  frugal  on  his  birth-day  fears  to  dine, 
Does  at  a  penny's  cost  on  herbs  repine. 

Id.,  Translation  ofPersius,  vi.  44. 

2.  Small  sum. 

You  shall  hear 

The  legions,  now  in  Gallia,  sooner  landed 
In  our  not  fearing  Britain,  than  have  tidings 
Of  any  penny  tribute  paid. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  ii.  4. 

I  will  not  lend  thee  a  penny.— Id.,  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  ii.  2. 

Because  there  is  a  latitude  of  gain  in  buying  and 
selling,  take  not  the  utmost  penny  that  is  lawful,  for 
although  it  be  lawful,  yet  it  is  not  safe.— Jeremy 
Taylor,  Rule  and  Exercise  of  Holy  Living. 

3.  Money  in  general. 

Pepper  and  Sabean  incense  take  ; 
And  with  post-haste  thy  running  markets  make ; 
Be  sure  to  turn  the  penny. 

Dryden,  Translation  ofPersius,  v.  201 . 

It  may  be  a  contrivance  of  some  printer,  who  hath 
a  mind  to  make  a  penny.— Swift,  Miscellanies. 

Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element  in 
a  compound:  (as,  '  The  penny  postman '). 

Penny-a-liner,  s.     Underpaid  journalist. 

It  were  a  subject  well  worthy  of  inquiry,  to  trace 
this  decline  and  fall  of  the  empire  of  the  tobymen  to 
its  remoter  causes;  to  ascertain  the  why  and  the 
wherefore,  that— with  so  many  half-pay  captains; 
...  so  many  penny-a-liners  and  fashionable  novel- 
ists; so  many  damned  dramatists,  and  damning 
critics  . .  .  — it  were  worth  serious  investigation,  we 
repeat,  to  ascertain  why,  with  the  best  material 
imaginable  for  a  new  race  of  highwaymen,  we  have 
none,  not  so  much  as  an  amateur. — W.  H.  Ains- 
worth,  Rookwood,  b.  iii.  ch.  v. 

Above  all  I  never  knew  a  man  of  letters  ashamed 
of  his  profession.  ...  If  Jones  dines  with  a  lord, 
Smith  never  says  Jones  is  a  courtier  and  cringer 
Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  does  Jones,  who  is  in  the 
habit  of  frequenting  the  society  of  great  people,  give 
himself  any  airs  on  account  of  the  company  he 
keeps ;  but  will  leave  a  duke's  arm  in  Pall  Mall  to 
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come  over  and 'speak  to  poor  Brown,  the  youn 
penny-a-liner. — Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  xvii 
Penny-dog,  s.     [  ?  ]     Fish  so  called ;  tope. 
The  Tope  is  a  common  species  along  the  souther, 
coast,  where  it  is  known  by  the  names  of  Penn 
Dog  and  Miller's  Dog ;  it  has  also  been  noticed  b 
Pennant  in  Flintshire,  and  by  others  in  differeii 
parts  of  the  coast  of  Ireland.    It  is  not,  howevei 
considered  so  plentiful  in  the  north,  but  has  beei 
taken  about  Berwick  Bay,  and  its  occurrence  is  re 
corded  by  Dr.  Johnston  in  his  address  to  the  mem 
bors  of  the  Berwickshire  Natural  History  Club  fo 
the  year  1832.     It  has  been  taken  in  the  Frith  o 
Forth,  as  recorded  by  Dr.  Parnell. — Yarrell,  Histon 
of  British  Fishes,  vol.  ii.  p.  509. 
Penny- wise,   adj.       [two  words.]      Saving 
small  sums  at  the  hazard  of  larger ;  nig- 
gardly on  improper  occasions. 

Be  not  penny  wise ;  riches  have  wings  and  fly  awaj 
of  themselves. — Bacon. 
Often  opposed  to  pound-foolish. 

Penny-wise,  pound-foolish!— Burton,  Anatomy  oj 
Melancholy,  preface,  p.  38, 

Pennyroyal.  *.  Plant  so  called.  See  extract. 

Of  the  carminative  aromatics,  the  mints,  spear- 
mint, peppermint,  penny-royal,  are  among  the  best 
known.  Other  species  of  inentha  have  similar  pro- 
perties, lledeoraa  pulegioides  is  the  penny-royal 
of  the  United  States. — Henfrey,  Elementary  Course 
of  Botany. 

Pennyweight,  s.     Troy  weight  containing 
twenty-four  grains.     See  Penny. 

The  Sevil  piece  of  eight  is  1^  pennyiveights  in  the 
pound  worse  than  the  English  standard,  weighs 
fourteen  pennyweights,  contains  thirteen  penny- 
weights, twenty-one  grains  and  fifteen  mites,  of 
which  there  are  twenty  in  the  grain  of  sterling 
silver,  and  is  in  value  forty-three  English  pence 
and  eleven  hundredths  of  a  penny. —  Arbiithnot, 
Tables  of  ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

Pennyworth.  S. 

1.  As  much  as  is  bought  for  a  penny. 

2.  Any  purchase ;  anything  bought  or  sold 
for  money. 

As  for  corn  it  is  nothing  natural,  save  only  for 
barley  and  oats,  and  some  places  for  rye  ;  and  there- 
fore the  larger  pennyworths  may  be  allowed  to  them. 
— Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Pirates  may  make  cheap  penn'worths  of  their 

pillage, 
And  purchase  friends. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  i.  1. 

I  say  nothing  to  him,  for  he  hath  neither  Latin, 
French,  nor  Italian,  and  you  may  come  into  court, 
and  swear  that  I  have  a  poor  pennyworth  of  the 
English. — Id.,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  2. 

Lucian  affirms  that  the  souls  of  usurers  after 
their  death  are  translated  into  the  bodies  of  asses, 
and  there  remain  certain  days  for  poor  men  to  take 
their  pennyworths  out  of  their  bones  and  sides  by 
cudgel  and  spur.— Peacham. 

Though  in  purchase  of  church  lands  men  have 
usually  the  cheapest  pennyworths,  yet  they  have  not 
always  the  best  bargains. — South,  Sermons. 

He  [the  highwayman]  has  that  point  of  good  con- 
science, that  he  always  sells  as  he  buys,  a  good  pen- 
ny^vorth,  which  is  something  rare,  since  he  trades 
with  no  small  stock. — Memoir  s  of  tlie  right  villanous 
John  Hall:  1708. 

3.  Something  advantageously  bought;  pur- 
chase got  for  less  than  its  worth. 

For  fame  he  pray'd,  but  let  the  event  declare 
He  had  no  mighty  pennyworth  of  his  pray'r. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  x.  299. 

4.  Small  quantity. 

My  friendship  I  distribute   in  pennyworths  to 
those  about  me  and  who  displease  me  least. — Swift. 
Penseful.      adj.        [Fr.  pensee  =  thought.] 
Thoughtful. 
If  thou  wylt  eschewe  bytter  adventure, 

And  avoyde  the  gnawyng  of  a  penseful  hart, 
Settle  in  noone  person  all  holly  thy  pleasure 
The  lesse  shalt  thou  joye,  but  the  lesse  shalt  thou 
smart. 

Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governor,  b.  i.  ch.  xiii. 

(Rich.) 
Pensible.  adj.     Capable  of  being  weighed. 

But  then  more  withall,  that  the  water  being  made 
pensible,  and  there  being  a  great  weight  of  water  in 
the  belly  of  the  glass,  sustained  by  a  small  pillar  of 
water  in  the  neck  of  the  glass,  it  is  that  which  set- 
teth  the  motion  on  work. — Baci/n,  Natural  and  Ex- 
perimental  History,  §  15.    (Rich.) 
Pensile.  S.     Pendant- 
Terror  was  deckt  so  bravely  with  rich  furniture, 
gilt  swords,  pleasant  pen/tils,  that  the  eye  with  de- 
light had  scarce  leasure  to  he  all'raide.—  Pt -mbroke, 
Arcadia,  p.  251.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Pensile,  adj.     [Lat.  pensilis,  from  pendeo  = 

hang.] 
1.  Hanging  suspended. 
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Two  trepidations;  the  one  manifest  and  local,  as 
of  the  bell  when  it  is  •pensile ;  the  other,  secret  of 
the  minute  parts. — Bacon. 

Consider  with  me  this  ethereal  space, 
Yielding  to  earth  and  sea  the  middle  place, 
Anxious  I  ask  you  how  the  pensile  ball 
Should  never  strive  to  rise,  nor  never  fear  to  fall. 

Prior,  Solomon,  i.  254. 

2.  Supported  above  the  ground. 

The  marble  brought,  erects  the  spacious  dome, 
Or  forms  the  pillars'  long-extended  rows, 
On  which  the  planted  grove,  and  pensile  garden 
grows.  Prior,  Solomon,  ii.  28. 

Pensileness.    s.       Attribute   suggested    by 
Tensile. 

Qui  extendit  aquilonem  super  vacuum,  et  appen- 
dit .terrain  super  nihilum  ;  wherein  the  pensHeness 
of  the  earth,  the  pole  of  the  north,  and  the  flnite- 
ncss  or  convexity  of  heaven  are  manifestly  touched. 
—Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  b.  i. 

'    Pension,  s.      [Fr. ;  Lat.  pensio,  -onis,  from 

pnido  =  weigh ;  pass.  part,  pensus.'] 
\.  Payment  (as  of  money  weighed  out  gene- 
rally). 

He  commanded  to  give  to  all  that  kept  the  city 
pensions  and  wages. — 1  Esdras,  iv.  56. 

Our  Saviour  rejects  all  such  unwise  and  perverse 
traders  who  will  not  exchange  brittle  glass  for  solid 
gold:  a  small  temporary  pension  for  a  vastly  rich 
freehold. — Barrow,  Sermons,  vol.  iii.  p.  15. 

2.  In  Ecclesiastical  Law.     Money  payment 
in  lieu  of  tithes. 

3.  '  An  allowance  made  to  anyone  without  an 
equivalent.     In   England  it  is   generally 
understood  to  mean  pay  given  to  a  state 
hireling  for  treason  to  his  country.'     This 
is  Dr.  Johnson's  explanation  ;  one  which 
is  somewhat  famous,  partly  from  its  cha- 
racteristic eccentricity,   and  partly  from 
the  fact  of  the  writer  of  it  having  after- 
wards accepted  a  pension. 

The  true  elements  of  a  pension  lies  in  its 
being  a  payment;  (a.)  periodically  made 
and  for  a  certain  period,  rather  than  in  a 
single  sum ;  and  (b.)  having,  as  its  consi- 
deration, services  already  performed,  ra- 
ther than  any  future  equivalent. 

It  would  be  very  agreeable  to  her  Majesty,  if  the 
pension  of  5,0002.  per  aim.  were  continued  and  li- 
mited by  act  of  parliament  to  the  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough's  posterity,  for  the  more  honourable  support 
of  their  dignities,  in  like  manner  as  his  honours, 
and  the  honour  and  manor  of  Woodstock,  and  house 
of  Blenheim,  were  already  limited  and  settled. — 
Message  of  Queen  Anne  to  t/ie  Commons,  Jan.  9, 
1706. 

A  charity  bestowed  on  the  education  of  her  young 
subjects  has  more  merit  than  a  thousand  pensions 
to  those  of  a  higher  fortune. — Addison,  Guardian. 

He  has  lived  with  the  great  without  flattery,  and 
been  a  friend  to  men  in  power  without  pensions. — 
Pope. 

Chremes,  for  airy  pensions  of  renown, 
Devotes  his  service  to  the  state  and  crown. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  iv.  17. 

Pension,    v.   a.     Support  by  an    arbitrary 
allowance. 

One  might  expect  to  see  medals  of  France  in  the 
highest  perfection,  when  there  is  a  society  pensioned 
arid  set  apart  for  the  designing  of  them. — Addison, 
Dialogues  on  the  Usefulness  of  ancient  Medals. 

The  hero  William,  and  the  martyr  Charles, 
One  knighted  Blackmore,  and  one  pension 'd  Quarles. 
Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.i.  ep.ii. 

Pensionary,  adj.     Maintained  by  pensions. 

Scorn  his  household  policies, 

His  silly  plots  and  pensionary  spies.  Donne. 

They  were  devoted  by  pensionary  obligations  to 
the  olive. — llowell,  Vvcall  Forrest. 

Pensionary,  s. 

1.  One  receiving  a  pension,  or  annual  pay- 
ment. 

All  parsons,  vicars,  pensionaries,  prebendaries, 
and  other  bi'iieliced  men.  —  Injunctions  by  King 
Edward  VI.:  1.V17 

2.  Title  of  the  President  of  the  Council  of 
Holland  (i.e.  the  one  of  the  Seven  United 
Provinces  of  the  Low  Countries  so  called) 
previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  House 
of  Orange. 

Pensioner,  s. 

1.  One  who  is  supported  by  an  allowance 
paid  at  the  will  of  another;  dependant. 
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Prices  of  things  necessary  for  sustentation  grew 
excessive,  to  the  hurt  of  pensioners,  soldiers,  and  all 
hired  servants. — Camden. 

Hovering  dreams, 
The  fickle  pensioners  of  Morphous'  train. 

Milton,  II  Penseroso,  9. 

Those  persons  whom  he  trusted  with  his  greatest 
secret  and  greatest  business,  his  charity,  seldom  had 
recourse  to  him,  but  he  would  make  enquiry  for  new 
pensioners. — Bishop  Fell. 

The  rector  is  maintained  by  the  perquisites  of  the 
curat»'s  office,  and  therefore  is  a  kind  of  pensioner 
to  him. — Collier. 

As  the  second  element  of  a  compound. 

In-pensioners  are  those  seamen,  marines,  &c.,  who 
have  been  selected  by  the  Admiralty,  and  received 
into  Greenwich  Hospital,  according  to  the  mode  of 
admission  described  under  that  article;  they  are 
clothed,  lodged,  and  victualled,  and  have  a  weekly 
allowance  at  the  expense  of  the  said  hospital.  Out- 
pensioners,  are  those  seamen,  marines,  &o.,  who 
have  a  yearly  allowa.nce  paid  to  them  out  of  the 
chest,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  hurts  and 
length  of.  their  servitude.— falconer,  Nautical  Dic- 
tionary. (Burney.) 

2.  Slave  of  state  hired  by  a  stipend  to  obey 
his  master. 

In  Britain's  senate  he  a  seat  obtains, 
And  one  more  pensioner  St.  Stephen  gains. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iii.  339. 

3.  Students  in  the  University  of  Cambridge 
or   Dublin,  who  are    neither   sizars    nor 
fellow  commoners. 

About  forty  years  since,  forty  pounds  per  annum 
for  a  commoner  (or  pensioner,  as  the  term  is  at 
Cambridge,)  was  looked  on  as  a  sufficient  mainte- 
nance.— Dean  Prideaux,  Life  and  Letters,  p.  196 : 
1715. 

4.  One  of  an  honourable  band  of  gentlemen, 
attendant  upon  the  sovereign. 

Pensive,  adj.  [Fr.pensif;  penser  =  to  think.] 
Sorrowfully  thoughtful;  sorrowful;  mourn- 
fully serious ;  melancholy. 

Think  it  still  a  good  work,  which  they'in  their 
pensive  care  for  the  well  bestowing  of  time  account 
waste.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity, 

Are  you  at  leisure,  holy  father  ? — 
My  leisure  serves  me,  pensive  daughter,  now. 

"Shakespear,  Borneo  and  Juliet,  iv.  1. 
Anxious  cares  the  pensive  nymph  opprest, 
And  secret  passions  labour'd  in  her  breast. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  iv. 
My  pensive  public,  wherefore  look  ye  sad  ? 
I  had  a  grandmother,  she  kept  a  donkey, 
And  when  that  donkey  looked  me  in  the  face, 
His  face  was  sad ;  and  ye  are  sad,  my  public. 

J.  and  H.  Smith,  Rejected  Addresses, 

Imitation  of  Coleridge. 
Used  figuratively. 

[We]  at  approach  of  death  shall  only  know 
The  truth,  which  from  these  pensive  numbers  flow, 
That  we  pursue  false  joy,  and  suffer  real  woe. 

Prior,  Solomon,  i.  11. 
Pensively,  adv.     In  a  pensive  manner. 

So  fair  a  lady  did  I  spy, 
On  herbs  and  flowers  she  walked  pensively 
Mild,  but  yet  love  she  proudly  did  forsake. 

Spenser. 

Pensiveness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Pensive. 

Concerning  the  blessings  of  God,  whether  they 
tend  unto  this  life  or  the  life  to  come,  there  is  great 
cause  why  we  should  delight  more  in  giving  thanks 
than  in  making  requests  for  them,  inasmuch  as  the 
one  hath  pensiveness  and  fear,  the  other  always  joy 
annexed.— Roofer,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
Would'st  thou  unlock  the  door 
To  cold  despair  and  gnawing  pensiveness? 

Herbert. 

Penstock,  s.  Sort  of  sluice,  placed  in  the 
water  of  a  millpond  ;  floodgate. 

Pent.  part.  adj.  Enclosed  ;  constrained 
within  limits  or  bounds.  See  Pen. 

Ah !  cut  my  lace  asunder, 
That  my  pent  heart  may  have  some  scope  to  beat. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iv.  1. 
Straining  all  his  nerves  he  bow'd 
As  with  the  force  of  winds  and  waters  pent, 
When  mountains  tremble. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  1646. 
With  up. 

Close  pent-up  guilts 
Rive  your  concealing  continents. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  2. 

Pent-,  Pente-.  As  a  prefix  in  composition, 
from  the  Greek  -n-h'Ti  =  five.  The  vowel 
between  the  two  elements  is  sometimes  e, 
sometimes  a  ;  both  being  found  in  Greek  ; 
the  former  being  the  vowel  in  the  name 
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for  fifty,  i.e.  irtvrijKovra.  Many  of  the 
compounds  are  hybrid,  i.e.  half  Greek  and 
half  Latin,  as  pentecapsular  =  having  five 
capsules  ;  many  of  recent  coinage,  and 
most  of  them  scientific  and  artificial,  rather 
than  vernacular  and  current. 
Pentachord,  s.  [Gr.  yop<"/)  =  chord.]  Kind  of 
lyre  so  called  from  the  number  (five)  of  its 
strings. 

[Of]  the  lyre  and  irnitar  kind  .  .  .  the  colochon, 
bichordon,  and  trichordon  were  the  several  names 
of  an  instrument  resembling  the  cittern  in  the  body, 
but  having  a  neck  so  long  as  to  make  the  distance 
between  the  nut  and  the  bridtre  six  feet.  He-pta- 
chord  [is]  a  lyre  or  cithara  with  seven  strings.  .  .  . 
In  Eurney  we  have  from  undoubted  specimens 
the  hexachord,  or  lyre  of  six  strings,  which  has 
three  apertures  at  the  bottom,  seemingly  for  sound- 
holes.  .  .  .  Monochord,  an  instrument  for  measuring 
the  proportions  of  sound,  shaped  like  a  bow,  one 
end  thicker  than  the  other,  with  a  single  cord,  and 
a  bell  or  weight  to  keep  the  string  in  the  same  de- 
gree of  tension.  Pentachord,  strung  with  ox  leather, 
and  touched  by  a  goat's  foot.  Trichord.  Musonius 
makes  it  Assyrian,  the  same  as  the  pandura  ;  Bur- 
ney, Egyptian.  —  Fosbroke,  Encyclopedia  of  Anti- 
quities. 

Pentadelphous.  adj.  In  Botany.  Having 
the  stamens  arranged  in  bundles,  fascicles', 
or  divisions  of  five. 

The  stamens  are  subject  to  confluence  or  cohesion 
like  the  other  organs.  If  the  filaments  all  unite  to 
form  a  tube  surrounding  the  style  (or  a  column  in 
a  staminate  flower  of  a  diclinous  plant)  the  stamens 
are  monadelphous,  as  in  Malvacene,  Camellia:  in 
Fumariaeeae  they  are  coherent  with  two  equal  par- 
cels; while  in  many  Leguminosse,  of  ten  stamens, 
nine  are  united  together  and  one  free;  these  states 
are  called  diadelphous.  In  Hypericaceaj  we  have 
triadelphous.  and  penfarJelphous  states;  but  these, 
as  also  the  state  in  Aurantiacese  and  various  IVIyrta- 
cese,  are  generally  denominated  polyadelphous.  — 
Henfrey,  Elementary  Course  of  Botany. 


Pentagon,    s.     [Gr. 
with  five  anles. 


ia  =  angle.]     Figure 


I  know  of  that  famous  piece  at  Capralora,  cast  by 
Baroccio  into  the  form  of  a  pentagon  with  a  circle 
inscribed.—  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Pentagonal,  adj.  Quintangular  ;  having 
five  angles. 

The  body  being  cut  transversely,  its  surface  ap- 
pears like  a  net  made  up  of  pentagonal  meshes,  with 
a  pentagonal  star  in  each  mesh.  —  Woodward,  On 
Fossils. 

Pentahedral,  adj.  [Gr.  sSpa  =  seat.]  Having 
five  faces  :  (common  in  Mineralogy). 

Pentahedrons,  adj.  Pentahedral  :  (in  the 
extract  spelt  without  the  breathing,  and  so 
entered  in  the  preceding  editions). 

The  pentaedrous  columnar  coralloid  bodies  are 
composed  of  planes  set  lengthwise,  and  passing  from 
the  surface  to  the  axis.  —  Woodward. 

Pentamerous.  adj.  ![Gr.  pipoQ  =  part.]  In 
Botany.  Having  the  elements  of  the  floral 
whorls  (i.e.  the  sepals  of  the  calyx,  the 
petals  of  the  corolla,  the  stamens,  and  the 
parts  constituting  the  pistil)  more  or  less 
five  in  number,  or  some  multiple  thereof  ; 
quinary  ;  quinarian  :  (opposed  chiefly  to 
Trimerotts,  a  similar  division  into  three 
being  the  characteristic  of  the  Monoeoty- 
ledonous  division,  as  the  Pentandrous  is  of 
the  Dicotyledonous). 

According  to  the  number  of  organs  in  a  cycle  or 
apparent  whorl,  these  are  distinguished  as  dimerous 
or  biliary,  trimerous  or  quaternary,  and  ptntamerous 
or  quinary.  The  ternary  arrangement  is  far  the 
most  common  in  the  monocotyledons;  the  quinary 
in  the  dicotyledons.  —  Henfrey,  Elementary  Course 
of  Botany,  §  144. 

Pentameter,  s.  [Gr.  fi'trpav  =  measure.]  In 
Greek  and  Latin  Prosody.  Elegiac  verse. 

Mr.  Distich  may  possibly  play  some  pentameters 
upon  us,  but  he  shall  be  answered  in  Alexandrines. 
—  Addison. 

Our  poets  did  not  confine  their  attention  to  the 
'Heroic  verse"  of  classical  literature.  Sidney  has 
left  us  specimens  of  the  '  elegiac  metre  ;  '  but  though 
he  succeeded  somewhat  better  in  the  pentameter 
(owing  to  tlie  very  marked  character  of  its  pause) 
than  in  the  accompanying  hexameters,  his  imitations 
of  neither  are  worthy  of  his  reputation.  The  hap- 
piest attempt  which  has  been  made  to  follow  the 
Ovidian  metre  is  a  version  of  two  German  lines  by 
Coleridge.  He  describes  and  exeiupliliea  it  in  the 
following  couplet  : 
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In  the  hexameter  rises:  the  fountain's  silvery 

column. 

In  the  pentameter  aye :  falling  in  melody  back. 
— Dr.  Quest,  English  Rhythms,  b.  iii.  ch.  x. 

Spenser's  puritanism  seems  almost  as  unnatural 
as  his  hexameter  and  pentameter. — Craik,  History 
of  English  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  488. 

Pentameter,  adj.  Having  five  metrical  feet. 
Like  Ovid's  Fasti,  in  hexameter  and  pentameter 
verse.— J.  Warton,  Essay  on  the   Writings  and 
Genius  of  Pope. 

Pentandria.  s.  [Gr.  ai»)p  =  man.]  In  Botany. 
Name  of  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Linnean 
classes,  characterised  by  its  flowers  having 
five  stamens  (male  organs). 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  great  simplicity  of 
this  [the  Linnean]  system,  there  are  many  ano- 
malous cases  to  which  it  cannot  be  directly  applied. 
In  order  to  meet  these,  Linnaeus  made  use  of  an  ex- 
pedient by  which  such  species  as  do  not  strictly 
belong  to  the  class  and  order  under  which  their 
genus  is  arranged,  may  still  be  ascertained.  Their 
names  are  placed  in  italics  at  the  end  of  the  order  to 
which  they  really  belong,  and  in  which  they  would 
naturally  be  sought  for ;  so  that  the  student,  who 
has  not  been  able  to  detect  them  among  the  genera 
there  enumerated,  may  refer  to  the  index,  and  search 
among  these  anomalous  cases.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  genus  Gentiana  is  classed  under  Pentandria 
digynia;  but  Gentiana  campestris  has  generally 
only  four  stamens,  and  would  be  sought  for  under 
Tetrandria  digynia.  Not  being  found  among  the 
genera  there  enumerated,  it  must  be  one  of  the  few 
anomalous  species,  whose  names  are  mentioned; 
and  these  must  be  all  referred  to,  before  it  can  be 
determined  which  of  them  it  may  be_. . . .  The  great 
bulk  of  Dicotyledons  are  included  in  those  classes 
where  some  trace  or  other  of  a  quinary  disposition 
is  observable.  Thus,  Pentandria,  Decandria,  Icos- 
andria,  and  Polyandria  are  large  classes  answering 
to  this  description;  and  Syngenesia,  which  is  the 
largest  of  any,  has  always  five  stamens,  and  the 
corollae  generally  exhibit  a  tendency  to  a  subdi- 
vision into  five  separate  petals,  indicated  by  five 
teeth  at  the  end  of  the  florets.  Didynamia  is  emi- 
nently irregular ;  but  even  here,  the  normal  charac- 
ter of  the  species  seems  to  repose  upon  a  quinary 
arrangement,  which  is  sometimes  manifested  by  a 
monstrous  development  of  the  suppressed  organs, 
as  in  the  varieties  termed  Peloria,  of  the  genera  An- 
tirrhinum and  Linaria.  Tetradynamia  is  not  un- 
symmetrical,  but  equally  irregular,  as  regards  the 
more  usual  characteristic  of  a  dicotyledonous  flower. 
— Henslow,  Principles  of  Descriptive  and  Physio- 
logical Botany,  §  138. 
Pentangular,  adj.  Five-cornered. 

His  thick  and  bony  scales  stand  in  rows,  so  as  to 
make  the  flesh  almost  pentangular.— Grew. 

Pentapetalous.  adj.  [Gr.  irtraXov  =  leaf.] 
In  Botany.  Having  five  petals  or  flower- 
leaves  ;  pentamerous  in  the  way  of  petals. 
Peutapuyllous.  adj.  [Gr.  <t>v\\ov  =  leaf.] 
Having  five  leaves;  pentamerous  in  the 
way  of  leaves. 

Pentarchy.  s.  [Gr.  apxn  =  power,  govern- 
ment.] Government  exercised  by  five. 

My  name  is  Appetitus,  common  servant  to  the 
pentarchy  of  the  senses. — Brewer,  Comedy  of  Lin- 
gua, iii.  5 ;  1657. 

Through  the  world  I  wander  night  and  day, 
To  seeke  my  straggling  senses : 
In  an  angrye  moode  I  met  old  Time, 
With  his  pentarchy  of  tenses. 

Old  Mad  Song,  Percy's  Reliques,  ii.  3, 17. 

Pentastich.    s.      [Gr.   <m'xoe  =  rank,  row; 
thence    line,    verse.]       Composition,     or 
stanza,  consisting  of  five  verses;  e.g.  the 
following : — 
'  Hail  to  thee,  blythe  spirit ! 

Bird  thou  never  wert ; 
That  from  Heaven  or  near  it 

Pourest  thy  full  heart, 
In  profuse  strains  of  unpremeditated  art.' 
(Shelley,  Ode  to  a  Skylark.) 
Pentastyle.   s.     [Gr.  <m'Xof.]     In  Architec- 
ture.]   Work  in  which  are  five  rows  of 
columns. 

Pentateuch.  5.  [Gr.  riv\of  =  book.]  First 
five  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  author  in  the  ensuing  part  of  the  pentateuch 
makes  not  unfrequent  mention  of  the  angels. — 
Bentley. 

Pentecost,  s.     [Gr.  TrevrijKocm)  =  fiftieth.] 
1.  Jewish  festival  so  called.     See  extract. 

Pentecost  signifies  the  fiftieth,  because  this  feast 

was  celebrated  the  fiftieth  day  after  the  sixteenth  of 

Nisan,  which  was  the  second  day  of  the  feast  of  the 

passover ;  the  Hebrews  call  it  the  feast  of  weeks, 
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because  it  was  kept  seven  weeks  after  the  passover : 
they  then  offered  the  first  fruits  of  the  wheat  har- 
vest, which  then  was  completed :  it  was  instituted 
to  oblige  the  Israelites  to  repair  to  the  temple,  there 
to  acknowledge  the  Lord's  dominion,  and  also  to 
render  thanks  to  God  for  the  law  he  had  given  them 
from  Sinai,  on  the  fiftieth  day  after  their  coining  out 
of  Egypt.— Calmet. 

2.  Whitsuntide. 

'Tis  since  the  nuptial  of  Lucentio, 
Come  pentecost  as  quickly  as  it  will, 
Some  five-and-twenty  years. 

Shatcespear,  Borneo  and  Juliet,  i.  5. 

Pentecostal,  adj.  Belonging  to  Whitsuntide. 

I  have  composed  sundry  collects,  made  up  out 

of  the  church  collects  with  some  little  variation ;  as 

the  collects  adyentual,  quadragesimal,  paschal,  or 

Pentecostal.— Bishop  Sanderson. 

Pentecostals.  s.  pi.  Oblations  formerly 
made  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost  by  the 
parishioners  to  their  parish-priest,  and 
sometimes  by  inferior  churches  to  the 
mother  church. 

Penthouse,  s.  [see  Pentice.]  Shed  hang- 
ing out  aslope  from  the  main  wall. 

This  is  the  penthouse  under  which  Lorenzo  de- 
sired us  to  make  a  stand. — Shakespear,  Merchant  of 
Venice,  ii.  6. 

The  Turks  lurking  under  their  penthouse,  laboured 
with  mattocks  to  dig  up  the  foundation  of  the  wall. 
— Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

Those  defensive  engines,  made  by  the  Romans  into 
the  form  of  penthouses  to  cover  the  assailants  from 
the  weapons  of  the  besieged,  would  he  presently 
batter  in  pieces  with  stones  and  blocks. — Bishop 
Wilkins. 

The  chill  rain 

Drops  from  some  penthouse  on  her  wretched  head. 
Howe,  Jane  Shore,  v.  1. 

Used  adjectivally  in  &  figurative  sense. 

Sleep  shall  neither  night  nor  day 
Hang  upon  his  penthouse  lid. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  2. 
My  penthouse  eye-brows  and  my  shaggy  beard 
Offend  your  sight ;  but  these  are  manly  signs. 

Dryden,  King  Arthur,  iii.  2. 

Pentice.  s.  [Fr.  appentis.  In  Penthouse 
the  h  has  no  proper  place,  -house  being  an 
element  of  that  word,  which  is  simply  a 
catachrestic  form  of  Pentice.]  Sloping 
roof. 

Climes  that  fear  the  falling  and  lying  of  much 
snow,  ought  to  provide  more  inclining  pentices. — 
Sir  H.  Wotton. 

And  o'er  their  heads  an  iron  pendice  vast 
They  built  by  joining  many  a  shield  and  targe. 

Fairfax,  Translation  of  Tasso,  xi.  33. 

Pentile.  s.  Tile  formed  to  cover  the  sloping 
part  of  the  roof. 

Pentiles  are  thirteen  inches  long,  with  a  button 
to  hang  on  the  laths ;  they  are  hollow  and  circular. 
— Moxon. 
Spelt  with  an  a. 

It  is  impossible  for  people  to  receive  any  great 
benefit  from  letters,  where  they  are  obliged  to  go 
to  a  shard,  or  an  oyster-shell,  for  information,  and 
where  knowledge  is  confined  to  a  pantile.— Bryant, 
Analysis  of  Ancient  Mythology,  iii.  126. 

Penultimate,  adj.  [Lat.  penultimus,  from 
pene  =  almost  +  ultimus  =  last.]  Last  but 
one. 

The  noun  has  its  accent  on  the  first,  the  verb  on 
the  second  syllable,  as  '  I  make  a  survey,'  '  he  sur- 
ve'ys.'  —  It  has  been  surmised  that  it  is  the  parti- 
ciple, with  its  accent  on  the  penultimate  syllable, 
surveying,  which  thus  determined  the  differentia- 
tion of  the  verb.— Dr.  R.  G.  Latham,  English  Lan- 
guage. 

Penumbra.  *.  [Lat.  pene  =  almost  +  umbra  = 
shade.]  Imperfect  shadow ;  that  part  of 
the  shadow  which  is  half  light. 

The-breadth  of  this  image  answered  to  the  sun's 
diameter,  and  was  about  two  inches  and  the  eighth 
part  of  an  inch,  including  the  penumbra.— Sir  I. 
Newton. 

A  penumbra  is  a  partial  shade  observed  between 
the  perfect  shadow  and  the  full  light  of  an  eclipse.  It 
arises  from  the  magnitude  of  the  sun's  body ;  for 
were  he  only  a  luminous  point  the  shadow  would  be 
all  perfect ;  but  by  reason  of  the  diameter  of  the 
sun,  it  happens  that  a  place  which  is  not  illumi- 
nated by  the  whole  body  of  the  sun,  does  yet  re- 
ceive rays  from  a  part  thereof. — Falconer,  Nautical 
Dictionary  (Burney),  also  totidem  verba,  in  Rees' 
Cyclopaedia. 

Penurious,  adj.  [Lat.  penuria  =  poverty,  with 

its  attendant  frugality.] 
1.  Niggardly;  sparing;  not  liberal;  sordidly 

mean. 
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As  a  grudging  master, 
As  a  penurious  niggard  of  his  wealth. 

Milton,  Comus,  725. 

What  more  can  our  penurious  reason  grant 
To  a  large  whale,  or  castled  elephant  ? 

Prior,  Solomon,  i.  175. 
2.  Scant ;  not  plentiful. 

I  have  but  little  gold  of  late,  brave  Timon, 
The  want  thereof  doth  daily  make  revolt 
In  my  penurious  band. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3, 
Penuriously.  adv.     In  a  penurious  manner. 
The  place  is  most  penuriously  empty  of  all  other 
good  outsides.— -B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels. 
Penuriousness.  s.     Attribute  suggested  by 
Penurious;   niggardliness  ;  parsimony. 

If  we  consider  the  infinite  industry  and  penu- 
riousness  of  that  people,  it  is  no  wonder  that,  not- 
withstanding  they  furnish  as  great  taxes  as  their 
neighbours,  they  make  a  better  figure.— Addison. 

Penury,  s.  [Lat. penuria.'}  Poverty;  indi- 
gence. 

The  penury  of  the  ecclesiastical  estate.— Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Sometimes  am  I  a  king ; 
Then  treason  makes  me  wish  myself  a  beggar ; 
And  so  I  am  :  then  crushing  penury 
Persuades  me,  I  was  better  when  a  king ; 
Then  1  am  king'd  again. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  v.  5. 
All  innocent,  they  were  exposed  to  hardship  and 
penury,  which,  without  you,  they  could  never  have 
escaped. — Bishop  Sprat. 

Let  them  not  still  be  obstinately  blind, 
Still  to  divert  the  good  design'd, 
Or  with  malignant  penury 
To  starve  the  royal  virtues  of  his  mind. 

Dryden,  Threnodia  Augustalis,  499. 
May  they  not  justly  to  our  climes  upbraid 
Shortness  of  night,  and  penury  of  shade. 

Prior,  Solomon,  i.  293. 

Peon.  s.  [Spanish.]  One  bound,  in  Spanish 
America,  to  forced  labour :  (derived  from 
Lat.  pes,  pedis  =  foot,  originally  meaning 
one  who  serves  on  foot.  In  India  it  has 
taken  the  form  peune,  and  signifies  an  er- 
rand-boy. Pawn,  in  Chess,  has  the  same 
origin). 

Little  boys,  or  peunes,  who,  for  four  pice  a  day, 
are  ready  to  run,  gci  errands,  or  the  like.— Sir  T. 
Herbert, Relation  of  some  Years'  Travels  into  Africa 
and  the  Great  Asia,  p.  45. 

Peonage.  [Spanish,  peonaje."}  Form  of 
servitude  existing  in  Mexico  after  its 
conquest. 

It  is  stated . . .  that  one  of  the  acts  of  the  new 
empire  has  been  a  revival  of  peonage,  perhaps  in  its 
earlier  form  of  a  corv6e  or  compulsory  labour  for 
public  purposes. — Rogers  in  Brande  and  Coy,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Peony.  *.  Plant  of  the  genus  Paeonia,  a 
garden  flower ;  one  species  (Corallina) 
being  a  rare  native. 

A  physician  had  often  tried  the  peony  root  un- 
seasonably gathered  without  success;  but  having 
gathered  it  when  the  decreasing  moon  passes  under 
Aries,  and  tied  the  slit  root  about  the  necks  of  his 
patients,  he  had  freed  more  than  one  from  epilep- 
tical  fits. — Boyle. 
People,  s.  [Fr.  peuple  ;  Lat.  populusJ} 

1.  Nation;  those  who  compose  a  commu- 
nity: (in  this  sense  it  admits  aplurafy. 

The  ants  are  a  people  not  strong,  yet  they  prepare 
their  meat  in  summer.— Proverbs,  xxx.  25. 
Onward,  onward  let  us  range; 
Let  the  peoples  spin  for  ever  through  the  ringing 
grooves  of  change.    Tennyson,  Locksley  Hall. 

In  Germany,  the  ordinary  shape  of  skull  is  appre- 
ciably different  from  that  common  in  Britain :  near 
akin  though  the  Germans  are  to  the  British.  The 
average  Italian  face  continues  to  be  unlike  the  faces 
of  northern  nations.  The  French  character  is  now, 
as  it  was  centuries  ago,  contrasted  in  sundry  respects 
with  the  characters  of  neighbouring  peoples. — Her- 
bert Spencer,  Inductions  of  Biology,  pt.  ii.  ch.  viii.§  80. 

2.  The  vulgar. 

The  knowing  artist  may 
Judge  better  than  the  people,  but  a  play 
Made  for  delight, 
If  you  approve  it  not,  has  no  excuse.  Waller. 

3.  Commonalty;  the  third  or  lowest  estate. 

Of  late 

When  corn  was  given  gratis,  you  repined, 
Scandal'd  the  suppliants  for  the  people,  call'd  them 
Time  pleasers,  flatterers. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 
Myself  will  mount  the  rostrum  in  his  favour, 
And  strive  to  gain  his  pardon  from  the  people. 

Addison,  Cato,  ii.  1. 

4.  Persons  of  a  particular  class. 
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If  a  man  temper  his  actions  to  content  every 
combination  of  people,  the  musick  will  be  the  fuller. 
— Bacon. 

A  small  red  flower  in  the  stubble  fields  country 
people  call  the  wiiicopipe.— Id. 

5.  Men  or  persons  generally :  (used  indefi- 
nitely, like  on  in  French). 

The  frogs  petitioning  for  a  king  bids  people  have 
a  care  of  struggling  with  heaven.  —  Sir  R.  L' Es- 
trange. 

People  were  tempted  to  lend  by  great  premiums 
and  large  interest. — Swift,  Miscellanies. 

Watery  liquor  will  keep  an  animal  from  starving 
by  diluting  the  fluids ;  for  people  have  lived  twenty- 
four  days  upon  nothing  but  water. — Arbuthnot,  On 
tlie  Xaiure  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

People  in  adversity  should  preserve  laudable  cus- 
toms.— Richardson,  Clarissa. 
People,  v.  a.     Stock  with  inhabitants. 

Suppose  that  Brute,  or  whoever  else  that  peopled 
this  island,  had  arrived  upon  Thames,  and  called 
the  island  after  his  name  Britannia.— Sir  W.  Raleigh, 
History  oftlie  World. 

He  would  not  be  alone  who  all  things  can, 
But  pe  'pled  Heaven  with  angels,  Earth  with  man. 

Dryden,  State  of  Innocence,  ii.  1. 

Imperious  Death  directs  his  ebon  lance, 

Peoples  great  Henry's  tombs  and  leads  up  Holbein's 

dance.  Prior, 

Ode  to  tJie  Memory  of  the  Hon.  G.  Villiers,  21. 

Peopled,  part.  adj.     Stocked  with  people. 

Beauty  a  monarch  is, 
Which  kingly  power  magnificently  proves 
By  crowds  of  slaves,  and  peopled  empire  loves. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe,  ii.  1. 

Peperlno.  s.  [Italian.]  In  Geology.  Va- 
riety of  tuff  or  tufa,  so  called.  See  ex- 
tract. 

Volcanic  Tuff,  Trap  Tuff.  — Small  angular  frag- 
ments of  the  scoria}  and  pumice  above  mentioned, 
and  the  dust  of  the  same,  produced  by  volcanic  ex- 
plosions, from  the  tuffs  which  abound  in  all  regions 
of  active  volcanos,  where  showers  of  these  materials, 
together  with  small  pieces  of  other  rocks  ejected 
from  the  crater,  fall  down  upon  the  land  or  into  the 
sea.  Here  they  often  become  mingled  with  shells, 
and  are  stratified.  Such  tuffs  are  sometimes  bound 
together  by  a  calcareous  cement,  and  form  a  stone 
susceptible  of  a  beautiful  polish.  But  even  when 
little  or  no  lime  is  present,  there  is  a  great  tendency 
iu  the  materials  of  ordinary  tuffs  to  cohere  together. 
Besides  the  peculiarity  of  their  composition,  some 
tuffs,  or  volcanic  grits,  as  they  have  been  termed, 
differ  from  ordinary  sandstones  by  the  angularity 
of  their  grains,  and  they  often  pass  into  volcanic 
breccia.  According  to  Mr.  Scope,  the  Italian  geo- 
logists confine  the  term  tuff,  or  tufa,  to  felspathose 
mixtures,  and  those  composed  principally  of  pumice, 
using  the  term  peperino  for  the  balsaltic  tuffs.  The 
peperinos  thus  distinguished  are  usually  brown, 
and  the  tuffs  grey  or  white.— (Sir  C.  Lyell,  Elements 
of  Geology,  597. 

Pepper,  s.  Condiment  so  called,  the  produce 
of  certain  species  of  the  genus  Piper ;  other 
condiments  not  of  that  genus,  and  conse- 
quently no  true  peppers,  have  the  terra 
applied  to  them;  e.g.  cubebs  and  cayenne 
pepper,  which  latter  is  a  capsicum. 

Scatter  o'er  the  blooms  the  pungent  dust 
Of  pepper,  fatal  to  the  frosty  tribe. 

Thomson,  Seasons,  Spring. 

"We  have  three  kinds  of  pepper,  the  black,  the 
white,  and  the  long,  which  are  three  different  fruits 
produced  by  three  distinct  plants ;  black  pepper  is 
a  dried  fruit  of  the  size  of  the  vetch,  and  roundish, 
but  rather  of  a  deep  brown  than  a  black  colour : 
with  this  we  are  supplied  from  Java,  Malabar,  and 
Sumatra,  and  the  plant  has  the  same  heat  and  fiery 
taste  that  we  find  in  the  pepper ;  white  pepper  is 
commonly  factitious,  and  prepared  from  the  black 
by  taking  off  the  outer  bark,  but  there  is  a  rarer 
sort,  which  is  a  genuine  fruit,  naturally  white :  long 
pepper  is  a  fruit  gathered  while  unripe  and  dried, 
of  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  and  of 
the  thickness  of  a  large  goose  quill.— Sir  J.  Hill, 
Jtlateria  Medica. 

Black  pepper  consists  of  the  dried  fruits  of  Piper 
nigrum.  White  pepper  is  the  same,  with  the  fleshy 
epicarp  removed  by  washing.  Long  pepper  is  the 
dried  spikes  of  Chavica  Roxburgh!.  Other  species 
of  Chavica  are  also  used  in  India  and  tropical  Ame- 
rica, with  Artanthe  adunca.— Henfrey,  Elementary 
Course  of  Botany. 

Of  all  vegetable  condiments,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensively used  is  black  pepper. ...  In  the  language 
of  that  part  of  Malabar  which  is  more  especially  the 
native  country  of  the  black  pepper  plant,  its  name 
is  '  malago.'  This  language  is  the  Malayalam  ;  in 
Sanskrit,  its  name  is  '  maricha,'  corrupted  in  Hindi 
into '  inirch" ;  in  Persian  it  is  '  pilpil,'  and  the  same  in 
Arabic. .  .  .  The  Persian  word  is,  I  have  no  doubt, 
taken  from  the  Sanskrit,  but  oddly  enough  it  does 
not  come  from  the  name  of  the  black  pepper,  but 
from  that  of  another  species  of  the  same  genus,  the 
long  pepper,  which  in  Sanskrit  U'pipal*  or'pipli.' 
All  the  European  names  obviously  come  from  the 
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Persian,  for  it  was  through  Persia  that  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  most  probably  first  received  their  ear- 
liest supply,  although  in  later  times  it  would,  no 
doubt,  come  chiefly  by  the  easier  route  of  the  Red 
Sea  and  through  Egypt.  In  Greek  we  have  the  name 
as  peperi,  the  form  of  the  word  which  comes  the 
nearest  to  the  Persian.  In  the  Latin,  taken  from 
the  Greek,  the  word  becomes  piper,  and  hence  all 
the  European  names,  as  the  Italian  pepe,  the  Span- 
ish phniento,  the  French  poivre,  the  English  pepper, 

the  Butch  piper,  and  the  German  pfeffers How 

the  name  comes  to  be  derived  from  the  long,  and 
not  the  black,  pepper,  is,  I  think,  only  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  supposition  that  the  Hindus  of 
Northern  India  had  become  earlier  acquainted  with 
the  Ionic  than  with  the  black  pepper,  the  growth  of 
which  has  a  much  wider  geographical  range.  This 
view  is  conformable  to  fact,  for  the  long  pepper 
plant  is  found  both  wild  and  cultivated  as  far  north 
as  the  thirtieth  degree  of  latitude,  even  extending 
to  the  first  ranges  of  the  Himalayas.  Long  pepper 
would,  therefore,  be  the  article  which  the  Persians 
would  receive  in  the  course  of  trade  with  India,  and 
most  probably  it  would  hence  be  the  commodity 
first  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  under  the 
names  of  peperi  and  piper. — Crawfurd,  in  Ethnolo- 
gical Transactions,  On  the  History  and  Migration 
of  Cultivated  Plants  used  as  Condiments. 

The  hypothesis  of  an  exclusive  American  origin  of 
the  plant  [capsicum]  is  founded  on  the  supposed 
absence  of  any  specific  name  for  it  in  the  Asiatic 
languages.  It  is  a  frequent  practice  of  the  oriental 
languages  to  give  a  generic  name  to  a  whole  family 
of  plants,  and  to  distinguish  the  kinds  which  come 
under  it  by  characteristic  epithets.  This  has  been 
done  in  the  case  of  all  the  plants  having  the  general 
properties  of  black  pepper ;  but  the  practice  is  not 

general,  and  there  are  many  exceptions.  In  the 
anskrit  and  vernacular  tongues  of  Northern  India 
the  generic  name  is  '  maricha,'  and  to  distinguish 
the  species  we  have,  as  in  the  languages  of  Europe, 
added  to  it  the  epithets  '  round '  and  '  long,'  and  for 
the  capsicum  '  red '  pepper.  The  same  practice  ob- 
tains in  the  Malay  language,  in  which  the  generic 
term  is  'lada,'  followed  by  the  same  epithets  of 
round,  long,  and  red,  with  '  tailed  '  for  the  cubebs. 
In  the  Javanese,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  special 
names  for  the  different  kinds.  Thus  the  generic 
name  for  the  pepper  in  the  Sanskrit  becomes  in  the 
Javanese  the  specific  name  for  black  pepper ;  '  ku- 
mukus '  is  that  for  the  cubeb,  and  the  capsicum  has 
two  special  names,  '  lombok  '  and  '  chabe'.'  Mr. 
Brown  founds  his  opinion  of  the  American  origin  of 
the  capsicum  on  the  belief  that  the  name  chili,  said 
to  belong  to  the  Aztec  or  Mexican,  is  applied  by  the 
Malays  to  the  generic  term.  This,  however,  is  a 
mistake,  for  this  word  is  wholly  unknown  to  the 
Malay  language. — Ibid. 

Pepper-dulse,  s.  [two  words.]  Edible 
alga,  or  sea-weed,  so  called. 

Rhodomenia  palmata,  the  dulse  of  the  Scotch, 
dillesk  of  the  Irish,  and  saccharine  fucus  of  the 
Icelanders,  is  consumed  in  considerable  quantities 
throughout  the  maritime  countries  of  the  North  of 
Europe,  and  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago. .  . .  Lau- 
rencia  pinnatifida,  distinguished  for  its  pungency, 
and  hence  called  pepper-dulse,  is  eaten  in  Scotland ; 
and  even  now,  though  rarely,  the  old  cry,  '  Buy 
dulse  and  tangle '  may  be  heard  in  the  streets  of 
Edinburgh. — Lindley,  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

Pepper,  v.  a. 

1.  Sprinkle  with  pepper :  (used  metaphori- 
cally in  the  extracts). 

Note  the  lining  of  the  royal  robe, 
Its  powder'd  ermine,  pepper'd  too  with  stings, 
That,  like  a  nettle,  make  the  wearer  rub. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Witte's  Pilgrimage,  sign.  S.  4  b. 
Of  praise  a  mere  glutton,  he  swallow'd  what  came ; 
And  the  puff  of  a  dunce  he  mistook  it  for  fame ; 
Till  his  relish  grown  callous  almost  to  disease, 
Who  pepper'd  the  highest  was  surest  to  please. 

Goldsmith,  Retaliation. 

2.  Beat ;  mangle  with  blows  or  shot. 

I  have  pepper'd  two  of  them ;  two  I  have  paid,  two 
rogues  in  buckram  suits. — Shakespear,  Henry  I V. 
Part  I.  ii.  4. 

Thou  art  hurt. — I  am  pepper'd ; 
I  was  i*  the  midst  of  all,  and  bang'd  of  all  hands ; 
They  made  an  anvil  of  my  head  ;  it  rings  yet ; 
Never  so  thresh'd :  do  you  call  this  fame  fr 

lieaumont  and  Fletcher,  Humorous  Lieutenant. 

Pepperbox,  s.     Box  for  holding  pepper. 

1  will  now  take  the  lecher ;  he  is  at  my  house ; 
he  cannot  'scape  me ;  'tis  impossible  he  should ;  he 
cannot  creep  into  a  halfpenny  purse,  nor  into  a 
pepperbox.— Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
hi.  5. 

Pepper-brand,  s.  In  Botany  and  Agricul- 
ture. Blight  of  corn  so  called,  being  a 
fungus  of.  the  genus  Tilletia  (species, 
Carus). 

Peppercorn,  s.  Anything  of  inconsiderable 
value. 

Our  performances,  though  dues,  are  like  those 
peppercorns  which  freeholders  pay  their  landlord  to 
acknowledge  that  they  hold  all  from  him. — Moyle. 
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Folks  from  mud-wall'd  tenement 
Bring  landlords  peppercorn  for  rent. 

Prior,  Epistle  to  Fleetwood  Shepkard,  Extj. 

\]sed  adjectivally:  (i.e.  '  ^peppercorn  rent'). 
Peppering:,  part.  adj.     Hot ;  fiery  ;  angry. 

I  resented  highly  that  he  [Lord  Lansdown]  should 
complain  of  me  before  he  spoke  to  me.  I  sent  him 
a  peppering  letter;  and  would  not  summon  him  by 
a  note,  as  1  did  the  rest ;  nor  ever  will  have,  any 
thing  to  say  to  him  till  he  begs  my  pardon. — Swift, 
Journal:  1711. 

Peppermint,  s.     Native  plant  of  the  genus 
Mentha,  or  mint :  Mentha  piperita. 

Mint ...  is  used  not  merely  as  a  sauce,  but  as  an 
aromatic  and  carminative  in  the  form  of  oil  of  Spear- 
mint and  spearmint  water.  Pennyroyal .  .  .  has 
similar  qualities;  but  the  most  useful  among  them 
is  peppermint,  an  aromatic  stimulant,  and  the  most 
pleasant  of  all  the  mints.  The  volatile  oil  is  some- 
times taken  as  an  antispasmodic :  it  is  what  gives 
their  flavour  to  peppermint  lozenges.— Lindley,  Ve- 
getable Kingdom. 

Pepperwort.  s.    In  Botany.    Cryptogamous 
native  plant  of  the  genus  Pilularia. 

Like  Pilularia  and  Marsilea,  they  [Salvinia  and 
Azolla]  have  two  distinct  kinds  of  reproductive 
bodies  enclosed  in  involucres,  and  that  seems  to  be 
the  main  feature  by  which  the  pepperworts  are 
known  as  an  order  from  Lycopodiaceas. .  .  .  The 
pepperworts  evidently   approach    the   clubmosses 
through  Isoetes,  which  is  sometimes  referred  to  the 
one  order,  sometimes  to  the  other.    Their  genus 
Azolla  seems  to  bring  them  in  contact  with  Juiiger- 
manniaceoe. — Lindley,  Vegetable  Kingdom. 
Peppery,    adj.      Having   the  character  of, 
abounding  in,   pepper  :    (applied    to    the 
temper,  hot). 
Pepsine.  s.     See  extract. 

This  remarkable  fluid  [the  gastric  juice]  seems  to 
contain  hardly  any  principle  capable  of  accounting 
for  its  solvent  power.  According  to  Wasmann  and 
other  chemists  it  contains  a  peculiar  principle,  pep- 
sine,  which  has  the  property  of  dissolving  food,  and 
which  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  water  on  the  well- 
washed  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  of  the  pig. 
According  to  Liebig,  however,  pepsine,  as  a  distinct 
compound,  do=>s  not  exist.  The  solution  of  the  lining 
membrane,  slightly  acidulated  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  certainly  dissolves  albumen  and  fibre,  if  kept  in 
contact  with  them  out  of  the  body  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  but  none  of  these  effects  takes  place 
unless  the  membrane  has  been  previously  exposed 
to  the  air,  and  is  in  a  state  of  decomposition. — Turner, 
Elements  of  Chemistry :  1847. 
Peptic,  adj.  [Gr.  TTSTTTW  =  I  cook,  digest.] 
Connected  with,  relating  to,  digestion  : 
('Peptic  Precepts'  is  the  title  of  a  work  on 
digestion,  by  Dr.  Kitchener). 
Per-.  As  the  first  element  in  a  compound ; 

Lat.  per  =  through,  thoroughly. 
Per-cent.  adj.     [Lat.  per  =  by,  through,  ac- 
cording to  +  centum,  abbreviated  into  cent. 
=  hundred.]     By  the  hundred. 

We  have  now  to  call  attention  to  the  definition  of 
an  expression  which  has  been  the  cause  of  immense 
confusion  in  Economics.  Every  one  knows  what 
rate  of  interest  is.  When  people  speak  of  interest 
at  5  per  cent.,  they  always  mean  that  51.  is  given 
for  the  use  of  100J.  for  some  given  time — as  a  year. 
It  is  perfectly  clear  that  we  can  have  no  conception 
of  what  rate  of  interest  is,  unless  we  are  told  in 
what  time  it  accrues. . . .  Maltlms  defines  rate  of 
profit  to  be  the  percentage  proportion  which  the 
value  of  the  profits  of  any  capital  bears  to  tho  value 
of  such  capital. — Macleod,  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Banking,  ch.  i.  §  21. 

Peract.  v.  a.     Perform  ;  practise.    Obsolete. 
In  certain  sports  called  Floralia  divers  insolencies 
and  strange  villainies  were  peracled. — Summary  of 
DuBartds,  p.149:  1621.  . 
Peracute.  s.     Very  sharp  ;  very  violent. 

Malign,  continual  peracute  fevers,  after  most  dan- 
gerous attacks,  suddenly  remit  of  the  ardent  heat. 
— Harvey. 

Peradventure.   adv.     Perhaps  ;  maybe ;  by 
chance. 

That  wherein  they  might  not  be  like  unto  either, 
was  such  peradventure  as  had  been  no  whit  less  un- 
lawful.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

As  you  return,  visit  my  house;  let  our  old  ac- 
quaintance be  renewed;  peradventure  1  will  with 
you  to  court.  —  Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II. 
lii.  2. 

What  peradventure  may  appear  very  full  to  me, 
may  appear  very  crude  and  maimed  to  a  stranger.— 
Sir  K.  Diyby. 
Used  substantially.     Doubt ;  question. 

Though  men's  persons  ought  not  to  be  hated,  yet 
wii  hout  all  peradventure  their  practices  justly  may. 
—South,  Sermons. 
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Peragration.  s.       [Lat.    peragratio,    -onis  ; 

peragro,  pass.  part,  peragratus,  quasi  per 

agros,  i.e.  as  if  over  the  fields  (Forcellini)]. 

Act  of  passing  through  any  state  or  space. 

A  month  of  peragration  is  the  time  of  the  moon's 

revolution  from  any  part  of  the  zodiac  unto  the 

same  again,  and  this  containeth  but  twenty-seven 

days  and  eight  hours. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

The  moon  has  two  accounts  which  are  her  months 
or  years  of  revolution ;  one  her  periodic  month,  or 
month  of  peragration,  which  chiefly  respects  her 
own  proper  motion  or  place  in  the  zodiack,  by  which 
she  like  the  sun  performs  her  revolution  round  the 
zodiack  from  any  one  point  to  the  same  again. — 
Holder,  Discourse  concerning  Time. 

Perambulate,  v  a.  [Lat.  ambulo  =  walk  ; 
pass.  part,  ambulatus  ;  ambulatio,  -onisJ] 

1 .  Walk  through  ;  survey  by  passing  through. 

Persons  the  lord  deputy  should  nominate  to  view 
and  perambulate  Irish  territories,  and  thereupon  to 
divide  and  limit  the  same. — Sir  J.Davies,  Discourse 
on  the  State  of  Ireland. 

2.  Visit  the  boundaries  of  a  parish. 
Perambulation.  ,•>•. 

1.  Act  of  passing  through  or  wandering  over. 

The  duke  looked  still  for  the  coming  back  of 
the  Armada,  even  when  they  were  wandering  and 
making  their  perambulation  of  the  northern  seas. — 
Bacon. 

2.  Travelling  survey. 

France  is  a  square  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
traverse,  thronging  with  such  multitudes,  that  the 
general  calcul,  made  in  the  last  perambulation,  ex- 
ceeded eighteen  millions. — Howell. 

3.  District;  limit  of  jurisdiction. 

It  might  in  point  of  conscience  be  demanded  by 
what  authority  a  private  person  can  extend  a  per- 
sonal correction  beyond  the  persons  and  bounds  of 
his  own  perambulation  I — Holyday. 

4.  Annual  survey  of  parish  bounds. 

An  exhortation  to  be  spoken  to  such  parishes, 
where  they  use  their  perambulation  in  rogation- 
week,  for  the  oversight  of  their  bounds  and  limits 
of  their  town. — Homilies,  Rogation  Week. 

Perambulation  [is]  a  travelling  through  or  over; 
as  perambulations  of  the  forest  is  the  surveying  or 
walking,  about  the  forest,  and  the  utmost  limits  of 
it ;  by  justices,  or  other  officers  thereto  assigned,  to 
set  down  and  preserve  the  metes  and  bounds  there- 
of. Perambulation  of  parishes  is  to  be  made  by 
the  minister,  churchwardens,  and  parishioners  by 
going  round  the  same  once  a  year,  in  or  about  Ascen- 
sion week:  and  the  parishioners  may  well  justify 
going  over  any  man's  land  in  their  perambulation, 
according  to  usage ;  and  it  is  said,  may  abate  all 
nuisances  in  their  way.  There  is  also  a  perambu- 
lation of  manors. — Jacob,  Law  Dictionary. 

Perambulator,  s. 

}.  Wheel  for  measuring  roads  :  pedometer. 

The  method  of  doing  this  is  either  with  an  instru- 
ment and  chain,  or  else  with  a  perambulator  or 
measuring  wheel.— Allingham,  On  Maps,  §  5. 

2.  Small  chaise,  propelled  by  hand,  for  taking 

children  in  the  open  air. 
Percase.  adv.  Perchance  ;  perhaps  :  (case 
and  chance  translating  each  other ;  indeed, 
being  the  same  words ;  the  first  Latin, 
casus,  the  second  French). 

They  threw  percase 
The  dead  body  to  be  devoured  and  torn 
Of  the  wild  beasts.  Tancred  and  G-ismonda. 

(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

A  virtuous  man  will  be  virtuous  in  solitudine,  and 
not  only  in  theatre,  though  percase  it  will  be  more 
strong  by  glory  and  fame,  as  an  heat  which  is  dou- 
bled by  reflection. — Bacon. 

Perceant.  adj.  [Fr.  percant,  pres.  part,  of 
percer  =  pierce.]  Piercing  ;  penetrating. 
Obsolete. 

Wonderous  quick  and  perseant  was  his  spright 
As  eagle's  eyes,  that  can  behold  the  sun.      Spenser. 

Perceivable,  adj.  Perceptible :  (the  latter 
being  the  commoner  word). 

The  body,  though  it  really  moves,  yet  not  chang- 
ing perceivable  distance  with  some  other  bodies,  as 
fast  as  the  ideas  of  our  minds  will  follow  one  an- 
other, seems  to  stand  still ;  as  the  hands  of  clocks.— 
Locke. 

That  which  we  perceive  when  we  see  figure,  as 
perce/ivable  by  sight,  is  nothing  but  the  termination 
of  colour.— Id. 

Perceivance.  s.  Power  of  perceiving.  Ob- 
solete. 

The  senses  and  common  perceivance  might  carry 

this  message  to  the  soul  within,  that  it  is  neither 

easeful,  profitable,  nor  praiseworthy,  in  this  life  to 
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do  evil. — Milton,  Reason  of  Church  Government 
urged  against  Prelacy. 

Hast  thou  any  perceivance  of  these  things,  and 
do  they  make  any  impression  upon  thy  mind? — 
Translation  ofBoethius,  p.  13:  Oxon.  1674. 

Perceive,  v.  a.  [Fr.  percevoir ;  Lat.  per- 
cipio  ;  pres.  part,  percipiens,  -entis  ;  pass. 
\)&rt. perceptus  ;  perceptio,  -onis,  from  capio 
=  take.] 

1.  Discover  by  some  sensible  effects. 

Consider, 

When  you  above  perceive  me  like  a  crow, 
That  it  is  place  which  lessens  and  sets  off. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  iii.  3. 

2.  Know;  observe. 

Jesus  perceived  in  his  spirit,  that  they  so  reasoned 
within  themselves.— Mark,  ii.  8. 

His  sons  come  to  honour,  and  he  knoweth  it  not; 
and  they  are  brought  low,  but  he  perceiveth  it  not 
of  them. — Job,  xiv.  21. 

Till  we  ourselves  see  it  with  our  own  eyes,  and 
perceive  it  by  our  own  understandings,  we  are  still 
in  the  dark. — Locke. 

How  do  they  come  to  know  that  themselves  think, 
when  they  themselves  do  not  perceive  it  'i—Id. 

3.  Be  affected  by. 

The  upper  regions  of  the  air  perceive  the  collection 
of  the  matter  of  tempests  before  the  air  here  below. 
— Bacon. 

Perceiver.  s.  One  who  perceives  or  ob- 
serves. 

Which  estimation  they  have  gained  among  weak 
perceicers. — Milton,  Tetrachordon. 

Percentage,  s.  Rate  or  proportion  of  one 
division,  consisting  of  a  hundred  objects,  to 
the  other. 

(For  example  see  P  e  r  -  c  e  n  t,  where  the  construc- 
tion is  adjectival.) 
Perceptibility,  s. 

1.  State  of  being  an  object  of  the  senses  or 
mind  ;  state  of  being  perceptible. 

2.  Perception  j  power  of  perceiving.     Cata- 
chrestic. 

The  illumination  is  not  so  bright  and  fulgent  as 
to  obscure  or  extinguish  all  'perceptibility  of  the 
reason. — Dr.  H.  More. 

Perceptible,  adj. 

1.  Capable  of  being  perceived. 

No  sound  is  produced  but  with  a  perceptible  blast 
of  the  air,  and  with  some  resistance  of  the  air 
strucKen. — Bacon. 

When  I  think,  remember,  or  abstract ;  these  in- 
trinsick  operations  of  my  mind  are  not  perceptible 
by  my  sight,  hearing,  taste,  smell,  or  feeling.— Sir 
M.  Hale,  Origination  of  Mankind. 

It  perceives  them  immediately,  as  being  imme- 
diately objected  to  and  perceptible  to  the  sense ;  as 
1  perceive  the  sun  by  my  sight.— Ibid. 

In  the  anatomy  of  the  mind,  as  of  the  body,  more 
good  will  accrue  to  mankind  by  attending  to  the 
large,  open  and  perceptible  parts,  than  by  studying 
too  much  the  finer  nerves. — Pope. 

An  entity  is  a  denomination  in  the  import  of 
which  every  subject  matter  of  discourse,  for  the  de- 
signation of  which  the  grammatical  part  of  speech 
called  a  noun-substantive  is  employed  may  be  com- 
prised. Entities  may  be  distinguished  into  percep- 
tible and  inferential.  An  entity,  whether  perceptible 
or  inferential,  is  either  real  or  fictitious. — Bentham, 
A  fragment  on  Ontology,  ch.i.  §  1. 

2.  Capable  of  perception.     Mare. 

The  soul,  when  separated  from  the  body,  becomes 
more  perceptible  of  happiness  or  misery. — Bishop 
Greene,  Four  Last  Things,  p.  6. 

Perceptibly,  adv.  In  a  perceptible  manner ; 
visibly. 

The  woman  decays  perceptibly  every  week.— Pope. 

Perception,  s.     [Lat.  perceptio,  -onis  ;  per- 

cipio  (per  +  capio  =  I  take) ;  pass.  part,  per- 

ceptus.j  Power  of  perceiving  ;  knowledge  ; 

consciousness. 

Matter  hath  no  life  nor  perception,  and  is  not 
conscious  of  its  own  existence.— Bentley,  Sermons. 

Perception  is  that  act  of  the  mind,  or  rather  a 
passion  or  impression,  whereby  the  mind  becomes 
conscious  of  any  thing;  as  when  I  feel  hunger, 
thirst,  cold,  or  heat.—  Watts. 

Perception,  conception,  apprehension.  When^ 
ception  has  place,  the  source  or  perceptible  object 
from  which  it  is  derived  being  an  individual  por- 
tion of  matter  or  real  corporeal  entity — a  body 
coining  under  the  denomination  of  a  body,  impres- 
sions are  at  the  time  in  question  made  on  sense 
— on  some  one  or  more  of  all  of  the  senses  to  the 
cognizance  of  which  the  object  stands  exposed.  Of 
the  perception  thereupon  obtained,  these  impres- 
sions are  the  immediate  object  and  subject.  The  body 
itself,  i.e.  the  existence  of  it,  is  but  in  a  secondary 
and  comparatively  remote  way  the  object  or  subject 
of  perception.  Of  this  supposed  source  of  the  per- 
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ceptions  that  are  experienced,  the  existence  is, 
strictly  speaking,  rather  a  subject  of  inference  than 
of  perception.— Bentham,  Logic,  ch.  ii.  §  4. 

That  the  doctrine  of  an  intuitive  perception  is  not 
without  its  difficulties  we  allow.  But  these  do  not 
affect  its  possibility ;  and  may  in  a  great  measure  be 
removed  by  a  more  sedulous  examination  of  the 
phenomena.  The  distinction  of  perception  proper 
from  sensation  proper,  in  other  words  of  the  objective 
from  the  subjective  in  this  act,  Reid,  after  other 
philosophers,  has  already  turned  to  good  account ; 
but  his  analysis  would  have  been  still  more  success- 
ful, had  he  discovered  the  law  which  universally 
governs  their  manifestation  : — That  perception  and 
sensation,  the  objective  and  subjective,  though  both 
always  co-existent,  are  always  in  the  inverse  ratio  of 
each  other. — Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Discvrsions  on  Phi- 
losophy and  Literature,  Education  and  University 
Reform. 

Sensation,  in  its  most  general  acceptation,  is  some- 
times used  to  signify  the  whole  of  that  portion  of 
consciousness  which  comes  to  us  by  means  of  the 
bodily  organs  of  sense.  Perception,  too,  has  been  used 
by  various  writers  in  a  wider  or  a  narrower  sense; 
sometimes  as  synonymous  with  consciousness  in 
general,  sometimes  as  limited  to  the  apprehensions 
of  sense  alone.  Under  the  latter  limitation  it  has 
been  found  convenient  to  make  a  further  restriction 
and  to  distinguish  between  sensation  proper  and 
perception  proper.  Sensation  proper  is  the  con- 
sciousness of  certain  affections  of  our  body  as  an 
animated  organism.  Perception  proper  is  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  existence  of  our  body  as  a  material 
organism,  and  therefore  as  extended.  The  sensative 
organism  may  be  considered  in  two  points  of  view : 
— 1.  As  belonging  to  the  ego,  or  conscious  subject, 
which,  in  its  actual  concrete  existence,  is  susceptible 
of  consciousness  only  in  and  by  its  relation  to  a 
bodily  organism.  2.  As  belonging  to  the  non-ego, 
a  material  object  of  consciousness,  from  which  the 
mind,  as  an  abstract  immaterial  being,  is  logically 
separable ;  though,  in  actual  consciousness,  the  two 
are  always  united.  The  bodily  organism  is  thus  the 
debateable  land  between  self  and  non-self.  In  one 
sense,  my  eye  is  one  part  of  my  conscious  self;  for 
sight  is  an  act  of  consciousness,  and  sight  cannot 
exist  except  by  means  of  the  eye.  In  another  sense, 
my  eye  is  not  a  part  of  myself;  for  a  man  whose 
eyes  are  put  out  continues  to  be  the  same  person  as 
before.  Hence,  the  organism,  as  the  vehicle  of  sen- 
sation, exhibits  in  the  same  act  attributes  of  mind 
and  attributes  of  body.  In  the  former  point  of  view 
the  act  of  sensitive  consciousness  is  regarded  as  a 
sensation;  in  the  \atter  as  a,  perception.  Perception 
is  sometimes  defined  as  '  the  knowledge  we  obtain 
by  means  of  our  sensations,  of  the  qualities  of  mat- 
ter.' This  definition  may  be  admitted,  if  matter  is 
understood  as  comprehending  our  own  bodily  or- 
ganism, as  well  as  the  extra-organic  objects  to  which 
it  is  related.  The  former  is  the  only  kind  of  matter 
that  is  immediately  cognisable  by  the  senses.  The 
existence  of  a  material  world,  distinct  from,  though 
related  to,  our  organism,  is  made  known  to  us,  not 
by  the  senses  themselves,  but,  as  will  be  noticed 
hereafter,  by  the  faculty  of  locomotion.  Sensation 
and  perception  as  above  explained,  are  always  corre- 
lative to  each  other ;  every  sense  being  accompanied 
by  a  consciousness  of  the  extension  of  the  sensative 
organism,  and  this  consciousness  being  ^perception. 
But,  though  always  co-existent,  they  are  not  pro- 
portionally co-existent;  on  the  contrary,  the  sensa- 
tion, when  it  rises  above  a  certain  low  degree  of 
intensity,  interferes  with  the  perception  of  its  rela- 
tions, by  concentrating  the  consciousness  on  its  ab- 
solute affection  alone.  Hence,  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton, from  whom  the  above  remark  is  taken  lias 
enunciated  the  important  rule,  that,  above  a  certain 
point,  the  stronger  the  sensation  the  weaker  the 
perception;  and  the  distincter  the  perception,  the 
less  obtrusive  the  sensation.  In  other  words,  though 
perception  proper  and  sensation  proper  exist  only 
as  they  co-exist,  in  the  degree  or  intensity  of  their 
existence,  they  are  always  found  in  an  inverse  ratio 
to  each  other.  —  Hansel,  Metaphysics,  pp.  67-70: 
1860. 

2.  Notion  ;  idea. 

By  the  inventors,  and  their  followers  that  would 
seem  not  to  come  too  short  of  the  perceptions  of  the 
leaders,  they  are  magnified. — Sir  M.  Hale,  Origina- 
tion of  Mankind. 

3.  State  of  being  affected  by  something. 

Great  mountains  have  a  perception  of  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  air  to  tempests  sooner  than  the  vallies 
below ;  and  therefore  they  say  in  Wales,  when  cer- 
tain hills  have  their  night  caps  on,  they  mean  mis- 
chief.— Bacon. 

This  experiment  discovereth  perception  in  plants 
to  move  towards  that  which,  should  comfort  them, 
though  at  a  distance.— Id. 

Perceptive,  adj.  Having  the  power  of  per- 
ceiving. 

There  is  a  difficulty  that  pincheth:  the  soul  is 
awake  and  solicited  by  external  motions,  for  some 
of  them  reach  the  perceptive  region  in  the  most 
silent  repose  and  obscurity  of  night :  what  is  it  then 
that  prevents  our  sensations?— Glanville. 

Whatever  the  least  real  point  of  the  essence  of  the 
perceptive  part  of  the  soul  does  perceive,  every  real 
point  of  the  perceptive  must  perceive  at  once. — Dr. 
H.  More,  Divine  Dialogues. 
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Perceptivity,  s.      Power   of  perception   or 

thinking. 

When  the  body  is  quite  wearied  out,  conscious- 
ness and  perceptivity  do  not  leave  the  soul. — A. 
Baxter,  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Human 
Soul,  i.  3.W  :  17.'i7. 

Although  there  be  the  difference  of  life  andp^r- 
ceptivity  between  the  animal  and  the  plant,  it  is  a 
difference  which  enters  not  into  the  account.  —Paley, 
Natural  Theology,  ch.  iv.  §  2. 

Percb.  s.  Native  freshwater  fish  so  called  of 
the  genus  Perca. 

[The]  perch  [is  a]  fish  of  prey,  that,  like  the  pike 
and  trout,  carries  his  teeth  in  his  mouth,  he  dare 
venture  to  kill  and  destroy  several  other  kinds  of 
lish  :  he  has  a  hooked  or  hog  back,  which  is  armed 
with  stiff  bristles,  and  all  his  skin  armed  with  thick 
hard  scales,  and  hath  two  fins  on  his  back;  he 
spawns  but  once  a  year,  and  is  held  very  nutritive. 
—I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler. 

Baron  Cuvier  has  chosen  the  perch  as  represent- 
ing the  type  of  his  first  genus  Perca,  but  has  sepa- 
rated from  that  genus,  as  it  was  established  by 
Linnaeus,  several  species,  on  account  of  certain  va- 
riations which  the  generic  characters  and  descrip- 
tions hereafter  appended  to  such  as  are  British  will 
sufficiently  explain.  The  perch  was  well  known  to 
the  Greeks,  and  Aristotle  has  de.scribed  its  habits 
under  the  name  of  n-e'pKT).  It  was  the  perca  of  the 
Romans:  and  is  called  pergesa in  Italy,  pcrscke  in 
Prussia,  la  perche  in  France,  and  perch  in  England. 
— Yarrell,  History  of  British  Fishes. 

Percb.  s.  [Fr.  perche ;  from  Lat.  perticaJ] 
Measure  of  five  yards  and  a  half;  pole. 

[A]  perch  [is]  a  rod  or  pole  of  sixteen  feet  and  a 
half  in  length,  whereof  forty  in  length  and  four  in 
breadth  make  an  acre  of  ground.  But  by  the  cus- 
toms of  several  counties  there  is  a  difference  in  this 
measure  ;  in  Staffordshire  it  is  twenty-four  feet ;  and 
in  the  forest  of  Sherwood  twenty-five  feet,  the  foot 
there  being  eighteen  inches  long ;  and  in  Hereford- 
shire a  perch  of  ditching  is  twenty-one  feet ;  the 
perch  of  walling  sixteen  feet  and  a  half;  and  a  pole 
of  denshiered  ground  is  twelve  feet.— Jacob,  Law 
Dictionary. 

Percb.  s.  Something  on  which  birds  roost 
or  sit. 

When  at  night  I  feel  your  tender  side, 
Though  for  the  narrow  perch  I  cannot  ride, 
Yet  I  have  such  a  solace  in  my  mind 
That  all  my  boding  cares  are  cast  behind. 

Dryden,  Tlie  Cock  and  the  Fox,  421. 

Percb.  v.  n.     Sit  or  roost  as  a  bird. 
He  percJieth  on  some  branch  thereby, 
To  weather  him  and  his  moist  wings  to  dry. 

Spenser. 

The  world  is  grown  so  bad, 

That  wrens  make  prey,  where  eagles  dare  not  perch. 
Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  3. 
The  morning  muses  perch  like  birds  and  sing 
Among  his  branches.  Crashaw. 

Let  owls  keeps  close  within  the  tree,  and  not  perch 
upon  the  upper  boughs.— South,  Sermons. 

They  wing'd  their  flight  aloft,  then  stooping  low, 
Perch'd  on  the  double  tree,  that  bears  the  golden 
bough. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vi.  295. 
Glory  like  the  dazzling  eagle  stood 
Perch'd  on  my  beaver :  in  the  Granick  flood. 
When  Fortune's  self  my  standard  trembling  bore, 
And  the  pale  fates  stood  frighted  on  the  shore. 

Lee,  Alexander  the  Great. 
Percb.  v.  a.     Place  on  a  perch. 

It  would  be  notoriously  perceptible,  if  you  could 
perch  yourself  as  a  bird  on  the  top  of  some  high 
steeple. — Dr.  H.  More. 

As  evening  dragon  came, 
Assailant  on  the  perched  roosts, 
And  nests  in  order  ranged 
Of  tame  villatick  fowl. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  1692. 

Perchance,  adv.     Perhaps;  peradventure. 
How  long  within  this  wood  intend  you  stay?— 
Perchance  till  after  Theseus'  wedding  day. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  ii.  2. 
Finding  him  by  nature  little  studious,  she  chose 
rather  to  endue  him  with  ornaments  of  youth ;  as 
dancing  and  fencing,  not  without  aim  then  per- 
chance at  a  courtier's  life.— Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Only  Smithfield  ballad  perchance  to  embalm  the 
memory  of  the  other.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 
Percber.  *.     In  Zoology.     One  of  an  order 
of  birds  that  perch  upon  trees ;  insessorial. 
Percbers.  s.     Paris  candle  used  in  England 
in  ancient  times  ;  larger  sort  of  wax  candle, 
which  was  usually  set  upon  the  altar. 

And  in  her  hand  a  percher  light  the  nurse  bears 
up  tin'  staire. 
Old  Play  of  Romeo  and  Juliet.    See  Malone. 

(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Percipient,  adj.  [Lat.  percipiens,  -entis ; 
pres.  part,  of  percipio  =  perceive.]  Per- 
ceiving ;  having  the  power  of  perception. 
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No  article  of  religion  hath  credibility  enough  for 
them  ;  yet  these  cautious  and  quicksighted  gentle- 
men can  wink  and  swallow  this  sottish  opinion 
about  percipient  atoms. — Bentley. 

Sensation  and  perception  are  not  inherent  in  mat- 
ter as  such  ;  for  if  it  were  so,  every  stock  or  stone 
would  be  a  percipient  and  rational  creature.— Id. 
Percipient,   s.     One  who,  that  which,  has 
the  power  of  perceiving. 

The  soul  is  the  sole  -percipient,  which  hath  ani- 
madversion and  sense  properly  so  called,  and  the 
body  is  only  the  receiver  of  corporeal  impressions.— 
Glanville,  Scepsis  Scientijlca. 

Perclose.  s.     Conclusion  ;  last  part.    Obso- 
lete. 

By  the  perclose  of  the  same  verse,  vagabond  is  un- 
derstood for  such  an  one  as  traVelleth  in  fear  of 
revengement. — Sir  W.  Raleigh. 
Percolate,  v.  a.    [Lat.  percolatus,  pass.  part, 
of  percolo  =  strain,  filter  through  ;  percola- 
tio,  -onis.~\     Strain  through. 

The  evidences  of  fact  are  percolated  through  a  vast 
period  of  ages.— Sir  M.  Hale,  Origination  of  Man- 
kind. 

Percolate,    v.  n.    Pass  through  interstices ; 
filter. 

Through  these  tissues  the  juices  freely  percolate. 
. .  .  They  act  as  percolators. — Henfrey,  Elementary 
Course  of  Botany,  §  653. 
Percolation,  s. 

1.  Act  of  straining ;  purification  or  separa- 
tion by  straining. 

Experiments  touching  the  straining  and  passing 
of  bodies  one  through  another,  they  call  percolation. 
Bacon. 

Water  passing  through  the  veins  of  the  earth  is 
rendered  fresh  and  potable,  which  it  cannot  be  by  any 
percolations  we  can  make,  but  the  saline  particles 
will  pass  through  a  tenfold  filtre. — Ray,  Wisdom  of 
God  manifested  in  the  Works  of  the  Creation. 

2.  Passage  through  the  interstices  of  a  po- 
rous substance. 

Percolator.  *.     Strainer  ;  filter. 

(For  example,  see  under  Percolate.) 
Percuss,  v.  a.     Strike.    Mare. 

Flame  percussed  by  airgiveth  a  noise;  as  in  blow- 
ing of  the  fire  by  bellows;  and  so  likewise  flame 
percussing  the  air  strongly. — Bacon,  Natural  and 
Experimental  History. 

We  do  love  to  cherish  lofty  spirits, 
Such  as  percuss  the  earth,  and  bound 
With  an  erected  countenance  to  the  clouds. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Laws  of  Candy. 

Percussion,  s.  [Lat.  percussio,  -onis;  per- 
cutio  =  strike ;  pres.  part,  percutiens,  •  entis ; 
pass.  part,  percuxsus.! 

1.  Act  of  striking  ;  stroke. 

With  thy  grim  looks,  and 
The  thunder-like  percussion  of  thy  sounds, 
Thou  mad'st  thine  enemies  shake. 

Shakespear.  Coriolanus,  i.4. 

Some  note,  that  the  times  when  the  stroke  or  per- 
cussion of  an  envious  eye  doth  most  hurt  are,  when 
the  party  envied  is  beheld  in  glory. — Id.,  Essays,  Of 
Envy. 

The  vibrations  or  tremors  excited  in  the  air  by 
percussion,  continue  a  little  time  to  move  from  the 
place  of  percussion  in  concentrick  spheres  to  great 
distances. — Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 

Marbles  taught  him  percussion  and  the  laws  of 

motion,  and  tops  the  centrifugal  motion. — Arbuth- 

not  and  Pope. 

Common  in  composition,   (as,  'percussion- 

cap,'  'percussion-lock.'). 

2.  Effect  of  sound  in  the  ear. 

In  double  rhymes  the  percussion  is  stronger. — 
Rymer. 

3.  In  Medicine.    See  extracts. 

Auscultation  signifies  the  investigation  of  internal 
diseases  through  the  sense  of  hearing:  and  it  is  es- 
pecially applicable,  for  reasons  which  I  either  have 
stated  or  will  state,  to  the  study  of  thoracic  diseases. 
In  its  full  meaning  it  includes  all  that  we  learn  by 
listening  to  a  cough,  and  all  that  we  gather  by 
striking  the  chest,  and  attending  to  the  resulting 
sound.  But  in  general,  the  term  percussion  is  used 
to  express  this  last  mode  of  eliciting  information, 
although  the  information  is  conveyed  through  the 
medium  of  the  ear ;  while  the  term  auscultation 
denotes  the  art  of  distinguishing  diseases  by  heark- 
ening to  internal  sounds,  by  means  of  the  ear  ap- 
plied to  the  naked  or  thinly  covered  surface  of  the 
body  ;  or  by  means  of  some  conductor  of  sound  in- 
terposed between  the  ear  of  the  listener  and  the 
person  of  the  patient.  In  the  first  of  these  two 
modes,  auscultation  is  said  to  be  immediate ;  in 
the  second,  mediate.  By  percussion  we  ascertain 
the  degree  of  resonance,  or  want  of  resonance,  of 
the  part  struck  ;  by  auscultation  we  learn  the  quali- 
ties and  modifications  of  the  voice,  as  reflected 
through  the  chest,  and  of  the  breathing,  and  of  the 
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sounds  of  the  heart.  The  invention  of  the  method 
of  percussion  we  owe  to  the  German  Avenbrugger, 
who  wrote  an  excellent  treatise  upon  it,  which  was 
brought  into  notice  by  Corvisart,  who  translated  it. 
i'or  the  more  brilliant  discovery  of  auscultatijii  we, 
sire  indebted,  as  everybody  knows,  to  Laemiec. — Sir 
T.  Wntson,  Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Phi/sic,  lect.  xlvii. 

Percussion  by  the  resonance  or  non-resonance 
that  attends  it,  simply  indicates  that  air  is  or  is  not 
contained  within  the  chest,  beneath  the  part  struck. 
It  intimates  so  much,  and  no  more,  with  certainty. 
. . .  Auscultation  gives  no  intimation  absolutely  con- 
cerning the  existence  or  non-existence  of  air  within 
the  chest.  The  air  must  be  there  under  certain 
conditions  for  auscultation  to  be  able  to  detect  it  at 
all.  For  auscultation  to  detect  it  the  air  must  be 
in  motion.  If  it  be  at  rest  percussion  can  detect  it, 
but  auscultation  cannot. — Dr.  P.  M.  Latham.  Lec- 
tures on  certain  Subjects  connected  with  Clinical 
Medicine. 

Percutient.  s.     Striking  ;  having  the  power 
to  strike. 

Inequality  of  sound  is  accidental,  either  from  the 

roughness  or  obliquity  of  the  passage,  or  from  the 

doubling  of  the  percutient. — Bacon. 

Perdie.    adv.      [Fr.  par  =  by  +  Dieu  =  God.] 

In  the  previous  edition  (the  word  is  one  of 

Todd's  additions)    the   spelling  is  perdy. 

Against  this,  there  is  (a.)  the  authority, 

whatever  it  may  be  worth,  of  one  of  the 

examples ;  and  (b.)  the  fact  of  ie  being  as 

good  a  representative  of  the  sound  of  ee 

as  y ;  and  a  better  one  of  the  original  -ieu. 

To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  of  the  two 

-ie  best  conveys  the  accent ;  perdie  being 

much  less  likely  to  be  sounded  perde  than 

perdy. 

That  redcrosse  knight,  perdie,  I  never  slew. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Perdy,  your  doors  were  lock'd,  and  vou  shut  out. 
Sliakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.4. 
Perdition,  s. 
1.  Destruction  ;  ruin  ;  death. 

Upon  tidings  now  arrived,  importing  the  mere 
perdition  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  every  man  puts  him- 
self in  triumph. — Shakespear,  Othello,  ii.  2. 

We  took  ourselves  for  free  men,  seeing  there  was 
no  danger  of  our  utter  perdition,  and  lived  most 
joyfully ;  going  abroad,  and  seeing  what  was  to  be 
seen. — Bacon. 

Quick  let  us  part !  Perdition's  in  thy  presence, 
And  horror  dwells  about  thee  !  Addison,  Cato. 

•2.  Loss. 

There's  no  soul  lost, 
Nay  not  so  much  perdition  as  an  hair 
Betid  to  any  creature  in  the  vessel  . . . 
Which  thou  saw'st  sink.    S/iakespear,  Tempest,  i.  2. 

3.  Eternal  death. 

As  life  and  death,  mercy  and  wrath,  are  matters 
of  knowledge,  all  men's  salvation  and  some  men's 
endless  perdition  are  things  so  opposite,  that  who- 
ever doth  affirm  the  one,  must  necessarily  deny  the 
other. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Men  once  fallen  away  from  undoubted  truth,  do 
after  wander  for  ever  more  in  vices  unknown,  and 
daily  travel  towards  their  eternal  perdition. — Sir 
W.  Raleigh,  History  oftlie  World. 

Perdu,   adj.     [Fr.  j  pass.  part,  of  perdre  = 
lose.]     Lost. 

a.  As  one  concealed,  or  in  ambush. 

Come,  call  in  our  perdues, 
We  will  away.  The  Goblins. 

b.  As  one  employed  on  desperate  purposes ; 
accustomed  to  desperate  purposes. 

A  perdue  captain, 
Full  of  my  father's  danger. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Loyal  Subject. 
Used  substantivally. 

Was  this  a  face 

To  be  expos'd  against  the  warring  winds  ? 
...  to  watch,  poor  perdu! 
With  this  thin  helm  ? 

Sltakespear,  King  Lear,iv.  1. 
Another  night  would  tire  a  perdu, 
More  than  a  wet  furrow,  or  a  great  frost. 

Sir  W.  Davenant,  Love  and  Honour. 
Revolts  from  manhood, 

Debauched  perdues.  Widows'  Tears. 

Perdu,  adv.     Close  ;  in  ambush. 
Few  minutes  he  had  laid  in  perdue, 
To  guard  his  desp'rate  avenue, 
Before  he  heard  a  dreadful  shout. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  iii.  1, 1119. 
If  n  man  is  always  upon  his  guard,  and  (as  it 
were)  stands  perdu,  at  his  heart.— South,  Sermons, 
vi.  455. 

If  God  keep  not  the  house  and  the  city,  in  vain 
the  builder  builds,  and  the  watchman  wakes,  and 
the  centinel  stands  perdu.— Archbishop  Sancroft, 
Sermons,  p.  84. 
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impossible  as  an  imp „ ^  _ 

hall,  Against  Hobbes. 

Perdurable,  adj.  [Lat,  duro  =  last,  from 
dunis  =  hard.]  Lasting ;  long  continued. 
Hare. 

Confess  me  knit  to  thy  deserving  with  cables  of 
perdurable  toughness. — Shakespear,  Othello,  i.  3. 
O  perdurable  shauie ;  let's  stab  ourselves. 

Id.,  Henry  V.  iv.  5. 
The  vigorous  sweat 

Doth  lend  the  lively  springs  their  perdurable  heat. 

Drayton. 

Perdurabiy.  adv.  In  a  perdurable  manner ; 
lastingly.  Hare. 

Sure  it  is  no  sin, 

Or  of  the  deadly  seven  it  is  the  least  . . . 
It'  it  were  damnable,  he  being  so  wise, 
Why  would  he  for  the  momentary  trick 
Be perdurably  fined? 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  1. 
Peregral.    adj.     [Fr.  par  =  equal  +  egal  = 
equal.]     Equal.     Obsolete. 

Whilom  thou  wast  peregal  to  the  best, 
And  wont  to  make  the  jolly  shepherds  glad  ; 
With  piping  and  dancing  didst  pass  the  rest. 

Spenser,  S/tepherd's  Calendar. 
Peregrination,  s.     Journey  into,  or  sojourn 
in,  foreign  parts ;  wandering. 

It  was  agreed  between  them  what  account  he 
should  give  of  his  peregrination  abroad. — Bacon, 
History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

It  is  not  amiss  to  observe  the  heads  of  doctrine, 
which  the  apostles  agreed  to  publish  in  all  their 
peregrinations. — Hammond. 

That  we  do  not  contend  to  have  the  earth  pass 
for  a  paradise,  we  reckon  it  only  as  the  land  of  our 
peregrination,  and  aspire  after  a  better  country. — 
— Bentley. 
Peregrinator.  s.     Traveller. 

He  makes  himself  a  great  peregrinator,  to  satisfy 
his  curiosity,  or  improve  his  knowledge  in  natural 
things. — Casaubon,  Of  Credulity  and  Incredulity  in 
Things  natural,  civil,  and  divine. 

Peregrine,  adj.  [Lat.  peregrinus  =  foreign, 
travelled,  travelling.] 

1.  Foreign,  as  opposed  to  native,  domestic, 
or  indigenous.     Rare. 

The  received  opinion  that  putrefaction  is  caused 
by  cold  or  peregrine  and  preternatural  heat,  is  hut 
nugation. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  His- 
tory. 

2.  In    Ornithology.      Applied  to  the  Falco 
peregrin  us. 

The  great  docility  of  the  Peregrine  Falcon,  and 
the  comparative  ease  with  which  the  birds  are  pro- 
cured, has  rendered  them  the  most  frequent  objects 
of  the  falconer's  care  and  tuition,  and  it  is  this 
species  which  is  the  most  commonly  used  at  the 
present  day  by  those  who  still  occasionally  pursue 
the  amusement  of  hawking.  Formerly  this  sporting 
diversion  was  the  pride  of  the  rich,  and  these  birds, 
as  well  as  their  eggs,  were  preserved  by  various 
legislativ  •  enactments.  So  valuable  were  they  con- 
sidered when  possessed  of  the  various  qualities  most 
in  request,  that  in  the  reign  of  James  1.  Sir  Thomas 
Monson  is  said  to  have  given  one  thousand  pounds 
for  a  cast  (a  couple)  of  hawks. — Yarrell,  History 
of  British  Birds. 

Peregrinity.  s.    Strangeness. 

These  people,  sir,  that  Gerrard  talks  of,  may  have 
somewhat  of  a  peregrinity  in  their  dialect,  which 
relation  has  augmented  to  a  different  language  !— 
Johnson,  in  Boswell's  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the 
Hebrides,  p.  140 :  2nd  ed. 

Mr.  Boswell  says  that  Dr.  Johnson  coined  this 

word  [peregrinity'} ;  and,  upon  being  asked  if  it 

was  an  English  one,  he  replied,  No.  See  his  '  Journal 

of  a,  Tour  to  the  Hebrides.'    It  is,  however,  an  old 

English  word ;  and,  being  inserted  in  the  vocabulary 

of  Cockeram,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  may 

be  presumed  to  have  been  in  use ;  but  it  is  not 

worthy  to  be  revived. — Todd. 

Perempt.  v.  a.     [Lat. peremptus,  pass.  part. 

ofperimo  (not  per-emo)  =  cut  off,  destroy.] 

Kill;   crush;   destroy.     Hare,  though,  as 

far  as  its  form  goes,  as  good  a  word  as 

Exempt. 

Nor  is  it  any  objection,  that  the  cause  of  appeal 
is  perempted  by  the  desertion  of  an  appeal ;  because 
the  office  of  the  judge  continues  after  such  instance 
is  perempted. — Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

Peremption.  s.  Quashing;  extinction.  Ob- 
solete. 

This  peremption  of  instance  was  introduced  in 
favour  of  the  publick,  lest  suits  should  be  rendered 
perpetual.— Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 
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Peremptorily,  ado.  In  a  peremptory  man- 
ner ;  absolutely ;  positively. 

Norfolk  denies  them  peremptorily.— Daniel. 

Not  to  speak  peremptorily  or  conclusively,  touch- 
ing the  point  of  possibility,  till  they  have  heard  me 
deduce  the  means  of  the  execution. — Bacon,  Adver- 
tisement touching  a  Holy  War. 

Some  organs  are  so  peremptorily  necessary,  that 
the  extinguishment  of  the  spirits  doth  speedily  fol- 
low, but  yet  so  as  there  is  an  interim. — Id.,  Natural 
and  Experimental  History. 

In  all  conference  it  was  insisted  peremptorily, 
that  the  king  must  yield  to  what  power  was  re- 
quired. —  Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand 
Rebellion. 

God's  laws  peremptorily  injoin  us,  and  the  things 
therein  implied  do  straitly  oblige  us  to  partake  of 
the  holy  sacrament. — Kettlewell. 

Some  talk  of  letters  before  the  deluge ;  but  that  is 
a  matter  of  mere  conjecture,  and  nothing  can  be 
peremptorily  determined  either  the  one  way  or  the 
other. —  Woodward. 

Never  judge  peremptorily  on  first  appearances. — 
Richardson,  Clarissa. 

Peremptoriness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Peremptory;  positiveness ;  absolute  de- 
cision ;  dogmatism. 

Peremptoriness  is  of  two  sorts ;  the  one  a  magis- 
terialness  in  matters  of  opinion ;  the  other  a  posi- 
tiveness in  relating  matters  of  fact. — Dr.  H.  More, 
Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Self-conceit  and  peremptorine.ts  in  a  man's  own 
opinion  are  not  commonly  reputed  vices. — Arch- 
bishop Tillotson. 

Peremptory,    adj. 

1.  Dogmatic;  absolute;  destroying  all  fur- 
ther expostulation. 

If  I  entertaine 

As  peremptorie  a  desire,  to  levell  with  the  plaine 
A  citie,  where  they  loved  to  lie;  stand  not  betwixt 

my  ire 
And  what  it  aims  at.  Chapman. 

As  touching  the  apostle,  wherein  he  was  so  reso- 
lute and  peremptory,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  made 
manifest  unto  him,  even  by  intuitive  revelation, 
wherein  there  was  no  possibility  of  error.— Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

He  may  have  fifty-six  exceptions  peremptory 
against  the  jurors,  of  which  he  shall  shew  no  cause. 
— Spenser. 

To-morrow  be  in  readiness  to  go  ; 
Excuse  it  not,  for  I  am  peremptory. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  3. 

Not  death  himself 

In  mortal  fury  is  half  so  peremptory, 
As  we  to  keep  this  city.  Id.,  King  John,  ii.  2. 

Though  the  text  and  the  doctrine  run  peremp- 
tory and  absolute,  whosoever  denies  Christ  shall 
assuredly  be  denied  by  him  ;  yet  still  there  is  a  tacit 
condition,  unless  repentance  intervene.  —  South, 
Sermons. 

The  more  modest  confess  that  learning  was  to 
give  us  a  fuller  discovery  of  our  ignorance,  and  to 
keep  us  from  being  peremptory  and  dogmatical  in 
our  determinations. — Collier. 

He  would  never  talk  in  such  a  peremptory  and 
discouraging  manner,  were  he  not  assured  that  he 
was  able  to  subdue  the  most  powerful  opposition 
against  the  doctrine  which  he  taught.— Addison, 
Defence  of  the  Christian  Religion. 

2.  In  Law.     See  extract. 

Peremptory  joined  with  a  substantive,  as '  action ' 
or '  exception,'  signifies  a  final  and  determinate  act, 
without  hope  of  renewing  or  altering.  So  Fitzher- 
bert  calleth  a  peremptory  action  ;  and  a  nonsuit 
peremptory;  a  peremptory  exception,  Bracton; 
Smith  de  Rep.  Anglor.  calleth  that  a  peremptory 
exception  which  makes  the  state  and  issue  in  cause. 
— Jacob,  Law  Dictionary. 

Perennial,  adj.  [Lat.  perennis,  from  annus 
=  year.] 

1.  Lasting  through  the  year. 

If  the  quantity  were  precisely  the  same  in  these 
perennial  fountains,  the  difficulty  would  be  greater. 
— Cheyne. 

2.  Perpetual;  unceasing. 

The  matter  wherewith  these  perennial  clouds  are 
raised  is  the  sea  that  surrounds  them.— Harvey. 

Thus  there  was  a  reality  in  their  existence  ;  some- 
thing of  a  perennial  character;  in  virtue  of  which 
indeed  it  is  that  the  memory  of  them  is  perennial. — 
Carlyle,  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays,  Bos- 
well's  Life  of  Johnson. 

Perennial,  as  a  possession  for  ever,  Goethe's  His- 
tory and  Writings  abide  there. — Ibid.,  Goethe. 

Perennial,  s.  In  Botany.  Plant  which  sur- 
vives more  than  two  years,  whether  it 
retains  its  leaves  or  not. 

Gardeners  generally  call  [the  perennials']  herba- 
ceous plants.  They  differ  from  annuals  and  bien- 
nials not  only  in  the  time  of  their  duration,  but 
also  in  this,  that  the  two  former  perish  as  soon  as 
they  have  flowered,  the  act  of  reproduction  exhaust- 
ing their  vital  energies.  Notwithstanding  this  dis- 
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tinction,  it  is  not  at  all  times  easy  to  say  whether  a 
plant  is  a  perennial  or  not ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
Agave  americana,  commonly  called  the  American 
aloe.  This  plant  is  herbaceous,  and  lives  for  many 
years ;  but  when  it  flowers  it  dies :  so  that  in  one 
respect  it  is  annual,  its  whole  life  being  regarded  as 
only  one  season  of  growth  ;  in  another  respect  it  is 
truly  perennial.  Such  perennials  are  called  by  De 
Candolle  Monocarpic.— Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary 
of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Perennity.  s.  Capability  of  enduring  or 
continuing  without  cessation  through  the 
year ;  perpetuity.  Hare. 

That  springs  have  their  origin  from  the  sea,  and 
not  from  rains  and  vapours,  I  conclude  from  the 
perennity  of  divers  springs.  —  Derham,  Physico- 
Tlieology. 

Pererration.  s.  [Lat.  erratio,  -onis  :  erro  = 
err,  wander  ;  past  part,  erratus.']  Travel ; 
act  of  rambling  through  various  places. 

These  may  be  said  to  have  been  carried  up  and 
down  through  many  countries;  and,  after  a  long 
pererration  to  and  fro,  to  return  as  •wise  as  they 
went. — Howell,  Instructions  for  Foreign  Travel 
p.  189. 

Perfect,  adj.  [Lat.  perfectus,  pass.  part, 
of  perficio ;  perfectio,  -onis  ;  from  per  = 
through,  thoroughly  +facio  =  do.] 

1 .  Complete ;  consummate ;  finished ;  neither 
defective  nor  redundant. 

We  count  those  things  perfect,  which  want  no- 
thing requisite  for  the  end  whereto  they  were  insti- 
tuted.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Anon  they  move 
In  perfect  phalanx.       Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  549. 

Uriel,  no  wonder  if  thy  perfect  sight 
See  far  and  wide.  Ibid.  iv.  577. 

As  full,  as  perfect,  in  a  hair  as  heart. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  276. 

2.  Fully  informed  ;  fully  skilful. 

Within  a  ken  our  army  lies ; 
Our  men  more  perfect  in  the  use  of  arms, 
Our  armour  all  as  strong,  our  cause  the  best ; 
Then  reason  wills  our  hearts  should  be  as  good. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  1. 
Fair  dame  !  I  am  not  to  you  known, 
Though  in  your  state  of  honour  I  am  perfect. 

Id.,  Macbeth,  iv.  2. 

I  do  not  take  myself  to  be  so  perfect  in  the  pri- 
vileges of  Bohemia  as  to  handle  that  part ;  and  will 
not  offer  at  that  I  cannot  master.— Bacon. 

3.  Pure  ;  blameless  ;  clear ;  immaculate. 

Thou  shalt  be  perfect  with  the  Lord  thy  God. — 
Deuteronomy,  xviii.  13. 

Mark  the  perfect  man  and  behold  the  upright: 
for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace.— Psalms,  xxxvii. 
37. 

My  parts,  my  title,  and  my  perfect  soul 
Shall  manifest  me  rightly.  Shakespear ,  Othello,  i.  2. 

4.  Confident ;  certain. 

Thou  art  perfect  then,  our  ship  hath  touch'd  upon 
The  deserts  of  Bohemia. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iii.  3. 
Perfect,  s.  In  Grammar.  Tense  so  called, 
partly  of  past,  partly  of  present  time ;  it 
signifies  an  action  done  in  past  time,  but 
connected  by  its  continuance,  effect,  or 
some  similar  secondary  attribute  with  the 
present,  the  purely  past  tense  being  the 
aorist. 

Perfect. — Action  past,  but  connected  with  the 
present  by  its  effects  or  consequences.  I  have 
written,  and  here  is  the  letter.  Expressed  in  Eng- 
glish  by  the  auxiliary  verb  have,  followed  by  the 
participle  passive  in  the  accusative  case  and  neuter 
gender  of  the  singular  number.  The  Greek  ex- 

fresses  this  by  the  reduplicate  perfect,  Te'-™4>a= 
have  beaten. — Dr.  R.  G.  Latham,  The  English 
Language,  §  464. 

Perfect,  v.  a. 

1.  Finish;  complete;  consummate ;  bring  to 
its  due  state. 

If  we  love  one  another,  God  dwelleth  in  us,  and 
his  love  is  perfected  in  us.— 1  John,  iv.  12. 

Beauty  now  must  perfect  my  renown  ; 
With  that  I  govern'd  him  that  rules  this  isle. 

Waller. 

In  substances,  rest  not  in  the  ordinary  complex 
idea  commonly  received,  but  enquire  into  the  na- 
ture and  properties  of  the  things  themselves,  and 
thereby  perfect  our  ideas  of  their  distinct  species. — 
Locke. 

Endeavour  not  to  settle  too  many  habits  at  once, 
lest  by  variety  you  confound  them,  and  so  perfect 
none.— Id. 

What  toil  did  honest  Curio  take, 
What  strict  inquiries  did  he  make, 
To  get  one  medal  wanting  yet, 
And  perfect  all  his  Roman  set  ? 

Prior,  Alma,  iii.  448. 
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2.  Make  skilful ;  instruct  fully. 

Her  cause  and  yours 

I'll  perfect  him  withal,  and  ho  shall  bring  you 
Before  the  duke. 

Sliakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  3. 

Perfecter.  s.     One  who  makes  perfect. 

Looking  up  unto  Jesus,  the  captain  and  perfecter 
of  our  faith.— jSarrote,  Sermons,  vol.  ii.  serin.  31. 

The  person  whose  condition  marked  her  out  as 
the  defender  and  perfecter  of  our  reformation. — 
Bishop  Unmet,  History  of  his  own  Time. 

This  practice  was  altered  ;  they  offered  not  to 
Mercury,  but  to  Jupiter  the  perfecter. — Broome, 
Notes  on  the  Odyssey. 

Perfectibility,  s.  Capability,  or  capacity,  of 
being  made  or  becoming  perfect. 

This  word,  which  is  entirely  modern,  and  scarcely 
as  yet  admitted  in  our  language  on  classical  Eng- 
lish authority,  is  commonly  used  in  reasoning  on 
the  social  condition  of  mankind.    The  theory  of  the 
indefinite  perfectibility   of  the   human   faculties, 
which  constitutes  the  basis  of  many  modern  sys- 
tems, is  perhaps  nowhere  so  plainly  developed  as 
in  the  Preface  to  the  'Tableau  Historique  de  1'En- 
tendement  Humain"  of  Condorcet.  —  Brande  and 
Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Perfecting,  verbal  abs. 
\.  Rendering,   making   perfect;    developing 
into  perfection. 

He  gave  some . . .  pastors  and  teachers,  for  the 
perfecting  of  the  saints.— Epliesians,  iv.  11. 

2.  In  Printing.     See  extract. 

Perfecting  is  [the]  taking  [of  J  the  impression  from 
the  second  form  of  a  sheet,  called  also  the  Reitera- 
tion or  the  Ret. — R.  J.  Courtney,  in  Brande  and 
Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Perfection,  s. 

1 .  State  of  being  perfect. 

Man  doth  seek  a  triple  perfection ;  first,  a  sensual, 
consisting  in  those  things  which  very  life  itself  re- 
quireth,  either  as  necessary  supplements  or  as  orna- 
ments thereof;  then  an  intellectual,  consisting  in 
those  things  which  none  underneath  man  is  capable 
of ;  lastly,  a  spiritual  and  divine,  consisting  in  those 
things  whereunto  we  tend  by  supernatural  means 
here,  but  cannot  here  attain. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

It  is  a  judgement  maim'd  and  most  imperfect, 
That  will  confess  perfection  so  could  err 
Against  all  rules  of  nature. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  i.  3. 

True  virtue  being  united  to  the  heavenly  grace  of 
faith,  makes  up  the  highest  perfection.  —  Milton, 
Tractate  on  Education. 

No  human  understanding  being  absolutely  se- 
cured from  mistake  by  the  perfection  of  its  own 
nature,  it  follows  that  no  man  can  be  infallible  but 
by  supernatural  assistance. — Archbishop  Tillotson. 

Too  few,  or  of  an  improper  figure  and  dimension 
to  do  their  duty  in  perfection.— Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

The  question  is  not  whether  gospel  perfection  can 
be  fully  attained ;  but  whether  you  come  as  near  it 
as  a  sincere  intention  and  careful  diligence  can 
carry  you.— Laic. 

2.  Quality,  endowment,   or  acquirement  of 
the  utmost  excellence  or  of  great  worth. 

What  tongue  can  her  perfections  tell, 
In  whose  each  part  all  pens  may  dwell  ? 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

An  heroick  poem  requires,  as  its  last  perfection, 
the  accomplishment  of  some  extraordinary  under- 
taking, which  requires  more  of  the  active  virtue 
than  the  suffering.— Dryden. 

3.  Attribute  of  God. 

If  God  be  infinitely  holy,  just,  and  good,  he  must 
take  delight  in  those  creatures  that  resemble  him 
most  in  these  perfections.— Bislwp  Atterbury. 

Perfectional.  adj.     Made  complete. 

Now  this  life  eternal  may  be  looked  upon  under 
three  considerations ;  as  initial,  as  partial,  and  as 
perfectional. ...  I  call  that  perfectional,  which  shall 
be  conferred  upon  the  elect  immediately  after  the 
blessing  pronounced  by  Christ, '  Come,  ye  blessed 
children  of  my  Father,  receive  the  kingdom  pre- 
pared for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.' — 
Bishop  Pearson,  Exposition  oftlie  Creed,  art.  xii. 

Perfectionate.  v.  a.  Make  perfect ;  advance 
to  perfection.  '  A  word  proposed  by  Dry- 
den,  but  not  received  nor  worthy  of  recep- 
tion.' So  stands  the  remark  of  Johnson, 
upon  which  Todd  remarks  that  it  is  to  be 
found  in  Butler's  '  Remains'  (though  with- 
out giving  the  instance),  and  that  he 
(Todd)  thinks  he  has  seen  it  in  still  earlier 
authors. 

Painters  and  sculptors,  chusing  the  most  elegant 
natural  beauties,  perftctionate  the  idea,  and  advance 
their  art  above  nature  itself  in  her  individual  pro- 
ductions ;  the  utmost  mastery  of  human  perform- 
ance.— Dryden. 
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Perfectionating-.  verbal  abs.     Making  per- 
fect ;  carrying  up  to  the  point  of  perfection. 
He  has  founded  an  academy  for  the  progress  and 
perfectionating  of  painting. — Dryden. 

Perfectionist,  s.  One  pretending,  aspiring 
to,  believing  in,  extreme  perfection  ;  puri- 
tan. 

Amongst  the  most  seraphical  illuminati,  and  the 
highest  puritan  perfectionists,  you  shall  find  people 
of  fifty,  threescore,  and  fourscore  years  old,  not  able 
to  give  that  account  of  their  faith,  which  you  might 
have  had  heretofore  from  a  boy  of  nine  or  ten. — 
South,  Sermons,  v.  35. 

Perfective,  adj.  Conducing  to  bring  to  per- 
fection :  (with  of  before  the  object). 

Praise  and  adoration  are  actions  perfective  of  our 
souls. — Mortimer. 

Eternal  life  shall  not  consist  in  endless  love;  the 
other  faculties  shall  be  employed  in  actions  suitable 
to,  and  perfective  of  their  natures. — Ray,  Wisdom 
of  God  manifested  in  the  Works  of  the  Creation. 

Perfectively.  adv.     In  a  perfective  manner. 

As  virtue  is  seated  fundamentally  in  the  intellect, 

so  perfectively  in  the  fancy ;  so  that  virtue  is  the 

force  of  reason  in  the  conduct  of  our  actions  and 

passions  to  a  good  end. — Grew. 

Perfectly,  adv.  In  a  perfect  manner;  to- 
tally ;  wholly ;  completely. 

Chawing  little  sponges  dipt  in  oil,  when  perfectly 
under  water,  he  could  longer  support  the  want  of 
respiration. — Boyle. 

Words  recal  to  our  thoughts  those  ideas  only 
which  they  have  been  wont  to  be  signs  of,  but  can- 
not introduce  any  perfectly  new  and  unknown 
simple  ideas. — Locke. 

We  know  bodies  and  their  properties  most  per- 
fectly.—Id. 

Perfectness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Perfect. 

1.  Completeness ;    consummate    excellence ; 
perfection. 

How  then  can  mortal  tongue  hope  to  express 
The  image  of  such  endless  perfectness  ? 

Spenser,  Hymns. 
The  greatest  aim  of  perfectness  men  lived  by. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Valentinian. 
Use  makes  perfectness. 

lid.,  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle. 

2.  Goodness ;  virtue. 

Put  on  charity,  which  is  the  bond  of  perfectness. 
— Colossians,  iii.  14. 

3.  Skill ;  accuracy. 

Is  this  your  perfectness  1 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  v.  2. 

Perfidious,  adj.  [Lat.  perfidus ;  Fr.  per- 
fide.-] 

1.  Treacherous  ;   false  to  trust  ;   guilty  of 
violated  faith. 

A  most  perfidious  slave, 

With  all  the  spots  o'  the  world  tax'd  and  debosh'd. 
Shakespear,  A IV s  well  that  ends  well,  v.  3. 

That  a  brother  should 

Be  so  perfidious !  Id.,  Tempest,  i.  2. 

That  fatal  and  perfidious  bark. 

Milton,  Lycidas,  700. 
With  perfidious  hatred  they  pursued 
The  sojouruers  of  Goshen. 

Id.,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  308. 

To  be  perfidious  is  nothing,  so  he  may  be  secret : 
his  master  knows  him  [Judas]  for  a  traitor. — Bishop 
Hall,  Contemplations  on  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, b.  iv. 

2.  Expressing  treachery;    proceeding  from 
treachery. 

O  spirit  accursed. 
Forsaken  of  all  good,  I  see  thy  fall 
Determined,  and  thy  hapless  crew  involved 
In  this  perfidious  fraud. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  877. 

Perfidiously,  adv.  In  a  perfidious  manner; 
treacherously ;  by  breach  of  faith. 

Perfidiously 

He  has  betray'd  your  business,  and  given  up, 
For  certain  drops  of  salt,  your  city  Rome. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  v.  5. 
They  eat  perfidiously  their  words, 
And  swear  their  ears  through  two  inch  boards. 

Butler,  Hudibras. 

Can  he  not  deliver  us  possession  of  such  places 
as  would  put  him  in  a  worse  condition,  whenever 
he  should  perfidiously  renew  the  war? — Swift, Mis- 
cellanies. 

Perfidiousness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Perfidious. 

Some  things  have  a  natural  deformity  in  them ; 
as  perjury,  perfidiousness,  and  ingratitude. — Arch- 
bishop Tillotson. 

Perfidy,  s.  [Lat.  perfidia.']  Treachery; 
want  of  faith ;  breach  of  faith. 
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Whatever  poets  may  write  ...  of  rural  innocence 
and  truth,  and  of  the  perfidy  of  courts,  this  is  un- 
doubtedly true;  that  shepherds  and  ministers  are 
both  men  ;  their  nature  and  passions  the  same,  the 
modes  of  them  only  different.— Lord  Chesterfield. 

The  magician  Merlin  intended  to  build  a  wall  of 
brass  about  Cairmairdin ;  but  being  hastily  called 
away  by  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  and  slain  by  her 
perfidy,  he  left  his  friends  still  at  work  on  this 
mighty  structure.— Warton,  Observations  on  Spen- 
ser.' 

Whilst  the  sanction  of  Swift  could  support  his 
lordship's  [Orrery's]  ill  founded  claims  to  genius, 
boundless  was  the  respect  which  he  professed  to 
entertain  for  his  literary  patron  ;  but  when  the 
venerable  pile  was  mouldering  in  the  dust,  the  right 
honourable  biographer  erected  on  the  ruins  a  temple 
to  Perfidy  ;  and  though  he  had  not  even  the  courage 
of  the  ass  to  insult  the  dying  lion,  yet,  monster- 
like,  he  preyed  upon  the  carcass.  —  M.  Berkeley, 
Literary  Relics,  p.  xvi. 

Perf ix.  v.  a.     Fix ;  appoint.     Rare. 

Come,  shake  hands  again  then, 
And  take  heed  as  you're  gentlemen,  this  quarrell 
Sleep  till  the  \\o\irperftjrt. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Two  Noble  Kinsmen, 
iii.  8.    (Rich.) 

Perflate.  v.  a.  [Lat.  perflatus,  pass.  part,  of 
perflo  =  blow  through ;  perflatio,  -onis.'] 
Blow  through.  Rare. 

If  eastern  winds  did  perflate  our  climates  more 
frequently,  they  would  clarify  and  refresh  our  air.— 
Harvey. 

The  first  consideration  in  building  of  cities,  is  to 
make  them  open,  airy,  and  well  perflated. — Arbuth- 
not,  On  the  Effects  of  Air  on  human  Bodies. 

Perflation.  *.  Act  of  blowing  through. 
Rare. 

Miners,  by  perfiations  with  large  bellows,  give 
motion  to  the  air,  which  ventilates  and  cools  the 
mines. —  Woodward. 

Perfoliate.    adj.     [Lat.  folium  =  leaf]      In 
Botany.     Term  applied  when  the  bases  of 
two  opposite  leaves  are  so  united  as  to  give 
the  appearance  of  a  single  leaf  perforated 
by  a  stem:  (the  rare  word  thorough- wax, 
the  name  of  the  Bupleurum  perfoliatum, 
is  an  approximate  synonym;  wax  =  grow). 
Special  terms  are  also  required  to  describe  the 
character  of  the  base  of  the  leaf.    Thus  cordate  at 
the  base  may  be  added  to  ovate,  elliptical  or  other 
form  where  this  condition  exists ;  if  a  sessile  leaf 
has  a  cordate  base,  it  becomes  auriculate,  or  eared 
when  the  borders  are  free,  amplexicaul  or  clasping 
when  they  adhere  to  the  stem.    This  last  form  is  a 
transition  to  the  decurrent  state.    When  the  pos-" 
terior  lobes  of  a  sessile  leaf  extend  round  the  stem 
completely  and  become  confluent  completely,  the 
stem  appears  to  run  through  the  leaf,  and  the  leaves 
are  called  perfoliate ;  when  the  basilar  lobes  of  a 
pair  of  opposite  leaves  cohere  on  each  side,  so  as  to 
produce  a  similar  condition,  the  leaves  are  termed 
connate.    Sometimes  the  base  is  gradually  narrowed 
towards  the  petiole,  and  becomes  an  attenuated 
base ;  when  the  blade  passes  still  more  in  a  broad- 
winged  stalk,  a  spatulate  form  results. — Henfrey, 
Elementary  Course  of  Botany,  §  88. 

Perforate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  perforates,  pass.  part. 
ofperforo;  perforatio, -onis.]  Pierce  with 
a  tool ;  bore. 

Draw  the  bough  of  a  low  fruit  tree  newly  budded 
without  twisting  into  an  earthen  pot  perforate  at 
the  bottom,  and  then  cover  the  pot  with  earth ;  it 
will  yield  a  very  'large  fruit. — Bacon,  Natural  and 
Experimental  History. 

The  aperture  was  limited  by  an  opaque  circle 
placed  between  the  eye-glass  and  the  eye,  and  per- 
forated in  the  middle  with  a  little  round  hole  for 
the  rays  to  pass  through  to  the  eye.— Sir  I.  Newton, 
On  Opticks. 

Worms  perforate  the  guts. — Arbuthnot,  On  the 
Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

Perforated,  part.  adj.     Bored. 

A  perforated  bladder  does  not  swell. — Boyle. 
The  labour'd  chyle  pervades  the  pores, 
In  all  the  arterial  perforated  shores. 

Sir  B.  Blackmore. 

Perforation,  s. 

1.  Act  of  piercing  or  boring. 

The  likeliest  way  is  the  perforation  of  the  body 
of  the  tree  in  several  places  one  above  another,  and 
the  filling  of  the  holes. — Bacon. 

The  industrious  perforation  of  the  tendons  of  the 
second  joints  of  fingers  and  toes,  and  the  drawing 
the  tendons  of  the  third  joints  through  them.— Dr. 
H.  More,  Divine  Dialogues. 

2.  Hole  :  place  bored. 

That  the  nipples  should  be  made  spongy,  and  with 
such  perforations  as  to  admit  passage  to  the  milk, 
are  arguments  of  providence.— Ray,  Wisdom  of  God 
manifested  in  tlw  Works  of  the  Creation. 
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Perforator,  s.    That  which,  one  who,  per- 
forates. 

The  patient  placed  in  a  convenient  chair,  dipping 
the  trocar  in  oil,  stab  it  suddenly  through  the  tegu- 
ments, and  withdrawing  the  perforator,  leave  the 
waters  to  empty  by  the  canula.— Sharp,  Surgery. 
Perforce,  adv. 

1 .  By  violence  ;  violently. 

Guyon,  to  him  leaping,  staid 
His  hand,  that  trembled  as  one  terrify'd; 
And  though  himself  were  at  the  sight  dismay'd, 
Yet  him  perforce  restrain'd. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Jealous  Oberon  would  have  the  child, 
But  she  perforce  withholds  the  lovely  boy. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Right's  Dream,  ii.l. 

She  amazed,  her  cheeks 
All  trembling,  and  arising,  full  of  spots, 
And  pale  with  death  at  hand,  perforce  she  breaks 
Into  the  inmost  rooms.  Peacliam,  On  Poetry. 

2.  Of  necessity. 

So  forth  he'fared,  as  now  befell,  on  foot, 
Sith  his  good  steed  is  lately  from  him  gone ; 
Patience  perforce  !  Spenser.  Faerie  Queen. 

Patience  perforce  is  a  medicine  for  a  mad  dog. — 
Ray,  Collection  of  English  Proverbs. 
Perforce,  v.  a.     Constrain ;  enforce.  Hare. 
My  furious  force  their  force  perforced  to  yield. 
Mirror  for  Magistrates.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Perform,  v.  a. 

1.  Execute;   do;   discharge;    achieve;    ac- 
complish. 

All  three  set  among  the  foremost  ranks  of  fame 
for  great  ininds  to  attempt,  and  great  force  to  per- 
form what  they  did  attempt.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

I  will  cry  unto  God  that  performeth  all  things  for 
me. — Psalms,  Ivii.  2. 

Let  all  things  be  performed  after  the  law  of  God 
diligently.— 1  Esdras,  viii.  21. 

Hast  thou,  spirit, 
Perform 'd  to  point  the  tempest  that  1  bad  thee? 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  i.  2. 

What  cannot  you  and  I  perform  upon 
The  unguarded  Duncan  ?  Id.,  Macbeth,  i.  7. 

Thou,  my  love, 
Perform  his  funerals  with  paternal  care.      Dryden. 

You  perform  her  office  in  the  sphere, 
Born  of  her  blood,  and  make  a  new  Platonick  year. 
Id.,  Epistles,  To  the  Duchess  of  Ormond,  28. 

He  effectually  performed  his  part,  with  great 
integrity,  learning,  and  acuteness  ;  with  the  exact- 
ness of  a  scholar  and  the  judgement  of  a  compleat 
divine. —  Waterland. 

•2.  Represent  upon  the  stage. 
Perform,  v.  n. 

1.  Succeed  in  an  attempt. 

When  a  poet  has  performed  admirably  in  several 
illustrious  places,  we  sometimes  also  admire  his  very 
errours.—  Watts. 

2.  Act  a  part  upon  the  stage. 
Performable.  adj.    Practicable ;    that  may 

be  done. 

Men  forget  the  relations  of  history,  affirming  that 
elephants  have  no  joints,  whereas  their  actions  are 
not  performable  without  them.— Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 
Performance,  s. 

1.  Completion  of  something  designed;  exe- 
cution of  something  promised. 

Perform  the  doing  of  it;  that  as  there  was  a  readi- 
ness to  will,  so  there  may  be  a  performance. — 2 
Corinthians,  viii.  11. 

His  promises  were,  as  he  then  was,  mighty ; 
But  his  performance,  as  he  now  is,  nothing. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iv.  2. 

Promising  is  the  very  air  o'  th'  time ;  it  opens  the 
eyes  of  expectation  :  performance  is  ever  the  duller 
for  his  act,  and  but  in  the  plainer  kind  of  people, 
the  deed  is  quite  out  of  use.— Id.,  Timon  of  AtJiens, 
v.l. 

'The  only  means  to  make  him  successful  in  the 
performance  of  these  great  works,  was  to  be  above 
contempt. — South,  Sermons. 

Men  may,  and  must  differ  in  their  employments ; 
but  yet  they  must  all  act  for  the  same  ends,  as  duti- 
ful servants  of  God,  in  the  right  and  pious  perform- 
ance of  their  several  callings.— Law. 

2.  Composition ;  work. 

In  the  good  poems  of  other  men.  I  can  only  bo 
sure  that  'tis  the  hand  of  a  good  master ;  but  in 
your  performances  'tis  scarcely  possible  for  me  to 
be  deceived.— Dryden. 

Pew  of  our  comic  performances  give  good  exam- 
ples.— Richardson,  Clarissa. 

One  effect  which  we  may  probably  ascribe  in  great 
part  to  the  example  of  Hume,  was  the  attention  that 
immediately  began  to  be  turned  to  historic  compo- 
sition in  a  higher  spirit  than  had  heretofore  been 
felt  among  us,  and  that  ere  long  added  to  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  language  in  that  department  the 
celebrated  performances  of  Robertson  and  Gibbon. 
—Craik,  History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p. 
338. 
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3.  Action  ;  something  done. 

In  this  slumbry  agitation,  besides  her  walking 
and  other  actual  performances,  what  have  you 
heard  her  say  ? — Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.l. 

4.  Representation  upon  the  stage  ;  entertain- 
ment provided  at  any  place  of  amusement. 

Two  fiddles  and  a  flute  in  the  orchestra  . . .  have 
got  through  five  overtures  since  seven  o'clock  (the 
hour  fixed  for  the  commencement  of  the  perform- 
ances'),  SM&  have  just  begun  the  sixth.  —  Dickens, 
Sketclies  by  Boz,  Private  Theatres. 

Performer,  s. 

1.  One  who  performs  anything. 

The  merit  of  service  is  seldom  attributed  to  the 
true  and  exact  performer. — Shakespear,  All's  well 
that  ends  well,  iii.  6. 

'2.  Actor,  or  one  who  exhibits  his  art  in  pub- 
lic entertainments. 

None  of  the  performers  could  walk  in  their  tights 
or  move  their  arms   in  their  jackets.  —  Dickens, 
Sketches  by  Boz,  Mrs.  Joseph  Porter. 
Perfumatory.  adj.  Emitting  perfume.  Rare. 
A  perfumatory  or  incense  altar. — Leigh,  Critica 
Sacra,f.  214:  1650. 
Perfume,  s.     [Fr.parfume.'] 

1.  Strong  odour  of  sweetness  used  to  give 
scents  to  other  things. 

Pomanders  and  knots  of  powder  for  drying  rheums 
are  not  so  strong  as  perfumes ;  you  may  have  them 
continually  in  your  hand,  whereas  perfumes  you  can 
take  but  at  times. — Bacon. 

Perfumes,  though  gross  bodies  that  may  be  sen- 
sibly wasted,  yet  fill  the  air,  so  that  we  can  put  our 
nose  in  no  part  of  the  room  where  a  perfume  is 
burned,  but  we  smell  it.— Sir  K.  Digby. 

2.  Sweet  odour  ;  fragrance. 

And  in  some  perfumes  is  there  more  delight. 

Shakespear,  Sonnets. 

With  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable. 

Your  papers 

Let  me  have  them  very  well  perfumed, 
For  she  is  sweeter  than  perfume  itself 
To  whom  they  go. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Slirew,  i.  2. 
Even  the  rough  rocks  with  tender  myrtle  bloom, 
And  trodden  weeds  send  out  a  rich  perfume. 

Addison. 

Perfume,  v.  a.  Scent ;  impregnate  with 
sweet  scent. 

Then  will  I  raise  aloft  the  milk-white  rose, 
With  whose  sweet  smell  the  air  shall  be  perfumed. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  i.  1. 
The  pains  she  takes  are  vainly  meant, 

To  hide  her  amorous  heart, 
'Tis  like  perfuming  an  ill  scent. 

The  smell's  too  strong  for  art.  Granville. 

See  spicy  clouds  from  lowly  Sharon  rise, 
And  Carmel's  flowery  top  perfumes  the  skies  ! 

Pope.  Messiah. 

Perfumed,  part.  adj.  Scented  with  per- 
fumes :  (in  the  extract,  with  the  accent  on 
the  first  syllable). 

Why  rather,  sleep,  liest  thou  in  smoky  cribs, 
And  hush  d  with  buzzing  night-flies  to  thy  slumber, 
Than  in  the  perfumed  chambers  of  the  great, 
Under  the  canopies  of  coatly  state, 
And  lull'd  with  sounds  of  sweetest  melody  ? 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iii.  1. 
Perfumer,  s. 

1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  perfumes. 

2.  One  whose  trade  is  to  sell  perfumes. 

A  moss  the  perfumers  have  out  of  apple  trees,  that 
hath  an  excellent  scent.— Bacon,  Natural  and  Ex- 
perimental History. 

First  issued  from  perfumers'  shops 
A  crowd  of  fashionable  fops.  Swift. 

Perfumery,  s.     Perfumes  in  general. 

He  had  less  interest  now  in  the  chemists'  shops, 
with  their  great  glowing  bottles  (with  smaller  reposi- 
tories of  brightness  in  their  very  stoppers) ;  and  in 
their  agreeable  compromises  between  medicine  and 
perfumery,  in  the  shape  of  toothsome  lozenges  and 
virgin  honey. — Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  v. 

Perfuming:,  verbal  ubs.  Act  of  one  who 
scents  or  perfumes  anything;  process  by 
which  anything  is  perfumed. 

Smells  adhere  to  hard  bodies ;  as  in  perfuming  of 
gloves,  which  sheweth  them  corporeal. — Bacon,  Na- 
tural and  Experimental  History. 
Used  adjectivally. 

The  distilled  water  of  wild  poppy,  mingled  at  half 

with  rose  water,  take  with  some  mixture  of  a  few 

cloves  in  a  perfuming  pan.— Bacon,  Natural  and 

Experimental  History. 

Perfunctorily,  adv.  In  a  perfunctory  manner. 

His  majesty  casting  his  eyuperfunctorily  upon  it, 
and  believing  it  had  been  drawn  by  mature  advice, 
no  sooner  received  it  than  he  delivered  it  to  the  lord 
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keeper.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand 
Rebellion. 

Lay  seriously  to  heart  the  clearness  and  evidence 
of  these  proofs,  and  not  perfunctorily  pass  over  all 
the  passages  of  the  gospel,  which  are  written  on 
purpose  that  we  may  believe,  without  weighing 
them.— Lucas. 

Whereas  all  logick  is  reducible  to  the  four  prin- 
cipal operations  of  the  mind,  the  two  first  of  these 
have  been  handled  by  Aristotle  very  perfunctorily  ; 
of  the  fourth  he  has  said  nothing  at  all.— Baker,  On 
Learning. 

Perfunctoriness.  s.    Attribute  suggested  by 
Perfunctory;  negligence;  carelessness. 
Nothing  more  frequent  than  comparative  open- 
ings of  one  another;  their  deserts,  with  the  nimble 
perfunctoriness  of  some  commentators  that  skip 
over  hard  places;   but  their  faults,  infirmities,  or 
miscarriages,  with  descants  no  less  tedious  than 
malicious. —  WTiittock,  Observations  on  tJie  present 
Manners  of  the  English,  p.  454. 

Perfunctory,  adj.  [Lat.  perfunctorius,  fun- 
gor  --  discharge  ;  perfunctio  =  oflice,  public 
duty  :  hence  one  that  gets  discharged  as  a 
matter  of  course,  or  is  got  rid  of.]  Slight ; 
careless ;  negligent. 

It  was  discerned,  indeed,  that  the  king's  meaning 
was,  after  some  ceremonies  and  perfunctory  insist- 
ing thereupon,  to  grow  apart  to  a  peace  with  the 
French,  excluding  her  majesty.— Bacon,  Observa- 
tions on  a  Libel :  1592. 

I  have  run  over  the  citations  here  out  of  Taylor, 
and  find  scarce  one  of  those  difficulties  so  peculiar 
to  Scripture,  as  not  to  be  common  to  other  authors : 
to  know  which  with  exactness,  as  becomes  every 
writer,  especially  a  declared  adversary  to  a  whole 
order  professing  learning,  is  no  easy  and  perfunc- 
tory matter ;  as  our  author  to  his  shume  and  sorrow 
may  hereafter  find  and  feeL—Bentley,  Philelrutherus 
Lipsiensis,  §  29. 

A  transient  and  perfunctory  examination  of 
things  leads  men  into  considerable  iiiistakes,  which 
a  more  correct  and  rigorous  scrutiny  would  have 
detected. —  Woodward. 

Perfuse,  v.  a.  [Lat.  perfusus  ;  pass.  part,  of 
fundo  =  pour.]  Tincture ;  overspread.  Ob- 
solete. 

These  dregs  immediately  perfuse  the  blood  with 
melancholy,  and  cause  obstructions.— Harvey,  Dis- 
course of  Consumptions. 

Pergameneous,  adj.  Having  the  nature  or 
character  of  parchment. 

This  is  closed  by  a  pergameneous  expansion. — 
Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. 

Perge.  v.  n.  [Lat.  pergo  =  go.']  Go  on. 
Hare. 

If  thou  pergest  thus,  thou  art  still  a  companion 
for  gallants.  —  Miseries  of  Enforced  Marriage. 
(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Perhaps,  ado.  \_per  being  of  Latin,  hap  of 
German  origin,  the  compound  is  a  hybrid 
one.]  Peradventure ;  maybe. 

Perhaps  the  good  old  man  that  kiss'd  his  son, 
And  left  a  blessing  on  his  head, 
His  arms  about  him  spread, 

Hopes  yet  to  see  him  ere  his  glass  he  run.  Flatman. 
Somewhat  excellent  may  be  invented,  perhaps 
more  excellent  than  the  first  design,  though  Virgil 
must  be  still  exccpted,  when  that  perhaps  takes 
place. — Dryden. 

His  thoughts  inspired  his  tongue, 
And  all  his  soul  received  a  real  love, 
Perhaps  new  graces  darted  from  her  eyes, 
Perhaps  soft  pity  charm'd  his  yielding  soul, 
Perhaps  her  love,  perhaps  her  kingdom  charm'd 
him.  Smith. 

It  is  not  his  intent  to  live  in  such  ways  as,  for 
ought  we  know,  God  may  perhaps  pardon,  but  to  be 
diligent  in  such  ways,  as  we  know  that  God  will  in- 
fallibly reward. — Law. 

Peri-  as  a  prefix  in  composition ;  [Gr.  -n-fpl  = 
a.  around,  about ;  b.  over,  so  as  to  indicate 
excess.]  In  its  first  sense  the  word  may 
be  adverbial  as  well  as  a  preposition  ;  e.g. 
pericardium  is  something  surrounding  the 
heart ;  while  perianth  is  a  flower,  or  floral 
envelope,  which  surrounds. 

Peri.  s.  [Persian.]  Spiritual  being,  akin  to 
the  Fairies.  The  exclusion  of  the  peris 
from  Paradise  forms  the  subject  of  a  well- 
known  division  of  Moore's  poem  of  '  Lalla 
Rookh,'  beginning — 

One  morn  a  peri  at  the  gate 
Of  Eden  stood  disconsolate,  &c. 

T.  Moore,  Lalla  Rookh,  Paradise  and  the  Peri. 

Perianth,  s.  [Gr.  avfloc;  =  flower.]   In  Botany. 

Flower  leaves  of  which  the  line  of  demur- 
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ration  between  the  calyx  and  corolla  is  in- 
definite. 

In  the  bracteac,  we  often  find  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  the  leaf;  but  in  the  several  parts  of  the 
perianth,  tin's  becomes  so  much  slighter,  that  in 
most  cases  the  close  affinity  between  these  organs 
would  scarcely  be  acknowledged,  were  it  not  clearly 

perceptible  in  some  flowers In  many  cases,  ami 

especially  in  monocotyledonous  plants,  the  several 
whorls  of  the  perianth  so  nearly  resemble  each 
other,  that  no  distinction  can  be  drawn  between 
calvx  and  corolla,  and  the  separate  parts  are  de- 
scribed as  'segments  of  the  perianth.'  In  those 
Dicotyledones  where  the  perianth  consists  of  a 
single  whorl,  it  generally  assumes  the  usual  charac- 
ters of  a  calyx  :  and  is  always  so  considered  by  most 
modern  botanists,  though  Linnaeus  and  others, 
have  described  it  as  a  corolla,  in  many  species 
where  it  happens  to  be  coloured.  —Henslow,  Prin- 
ciples of  Descriptive  and  Physiological  Botany, 

Periapt,  s.  [Gr.  airrw  =  touch.]  Amulet; 
charm  worn  as  preservative  against  dis- 
eases or  mischief.  Obsolete. 

The  regent  conquers,  and  the  Frenchmen  fly ; 
Now  help,  ye  charming  spells  and  periapts! 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  v.  3. 

Peribolus.    s.     [Gr.   irfpif3o\oc ;    irfpi/3a\Au>  = 

cast  around.]     In  Architecture.    See  ex- 

Pe'ribolus  [is]  a  wall  built  round  the  temples  of 
antiquity,  enclosing  the  whole  of  the  sacred  ground. 
These  walls  were  ornamented  with  architectural 
decorations,  sometimes  with  columns  forming  pe- 
ristvles  A  perfect  example  of  the  peribolus  exists  | 
in  the  Temple  of  Isis  at  Pompei;  and  remains  of 
others  are  found  at  Palmyra  and  elsewhere.  In  the 
middle  ages  the  word  was  used  for  the  walls  of  the 
atrium  of  the  church,  for  the  wall  of  enclosure  of 
the  choir  and  other  similar  enclosures.— Glossary  of 
Architecture. 

Pericardial.  adj.  Connected  with,  relating 
to,  constituted  by,  the  pericardium. 

What  then  is  the  nature,  and  what  may  be  the 
decrees  of  the  heart's  permanent  unsoundness, 
derived'  from  the  partial  effects  of  pericardial  in- 
flammation, now  come  to  be  considered Con- 
sider the  effects  of  pericardial  inflammation.  Ihey 
are  undue  determination  of  blood  to  the  membrane 
itself  the  fluid  effused  within  its  cavity,  and  the 
coagulable  lymph  adhering  to  its  surface.-Z»r.  P. 
M  Latham,  Lectures  on  Subjects  connected  with 
Clinical  Medicine,  lect.  xxiii. 

Pericardiac.  adj.  Pericardial,  the  latter 
being  the  commoner  word :  (with  the  sim- 
pler form  cardiac  the  reverse  is  the  case, 
cordial  being  the  rarer). 
Pericarditis,  s.  In  Pathology.  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  pericardium. 

The  entire  clinical  history  of  endocarditis.or  peri- 
carditis viewed  in  all  its  details,  is  a  very  large  and 

a  very  intricate  subject The  pre-eminent  sign  of 

endocarditis   is  the  endocardial   murmur,  and  of 

pericarditis  the  exocardial Before  the  exocardial 

murmur  was  made  out  and  verified,  and  clearly  dis- 
criminated from  all  other  sounds  referable  to  the 
heart  there  was  no  certain  diagnosis  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  pericardium— Dr.  P.M.  Latham  Lec- 
tures on  Certain  Subjects  connected  with  Clinical 
Medicine,  lect.  vi. 

Pericardium.  s.  [Gr.  icapSia  =  heart.]  In 
Anatomy.  Serous  membrane  investing  and 
reflected  over  the  heart. 

A  man  may  come  unto  the  pericardium,  but  not 
the  heart  of  truth.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Christian 

He^es'ired  us  first  of  all  to  observe  the  pericar- 
dium, or  outward  case  of  the  heart.  —  Addison, 
Spectator,  no.  281. 

The  pericardium  is  a  thin  membrane  of  a  conick 
figure  that  resembles  a  purse,  and  contains  the  heart 
in  its  cavity:  its  basis  is  pierced  in  five  places,  for 
the  passage  of  the  vessels  which  enter  and  come  out 
of  the  heart:  the  use  of  the  pericardium  is  to 
contain  a  small  quantity  of  clear  water,  which  is 
separated  bv  small  glands  in  it,  that  the  surface  of 
the  heart  may  not  grow  dry  by  its  continual  motion. 

TheWheart  is  short  and  obtuse  in  the  sloths :  the 
auricles  almost  cover  the  basal  part  of  the  ventricles : 
the  pericardium  adheres  to  the  diaphragm  by  loose 
cellular  tissue,  and  the  thoracic  part  of  the  ppst- 
caval  is  short.  The  pericardium  is  not  so  attached 
in  the  armadillos,  and  the  heart  is  more  oblong  in 
shape,  with  the  apex  more  sinistrad :  the  lower 
third  forming  the  apex  is  due  wholly  to  the  left 
ventricle,  from  the  basal  part  of  which  the  right 
ventricle  projects,  like  an  appendage,  in  Dasypus 
peba.— Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. 
In  the  plural ;  meaning  the  two  surfaces, 

one  closely  adherent  to  the  heart,  the  other 

containing  it  as  a  bag. 
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Of  those  who  died  the  pericardia  were  non-ad- 
herent.— Sir  T.  Watson,  Lectures  on  the  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Physic,  lect.  Ixi. 

Pericarp,  s.  [Gr.  teapirbc  =  fruit.]  In  Botany. 
Part  of  a  ripe  fruit  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
placenta  i.e.  investing  the  ovules  or  seeds. 
The  part  of  the  fruit  immediately  investing  the 
seed,  and  which  originally  formed  an  ovarium, 
becomes  the  'pericarp.'  When  the  carpels  are 
separate,  the  fruit  is  termed  'apocarpous;'  but 
when  composed  of  several  adhering  carpels,  it  is 
said  to  be  '  syncarpous.'  The  pod  of  a  common  pea 
is  a  familiar  example  of  a  simple  pericarp —  .A 
multitude  of  examples  might  be  adduced,  where  the 
compound  structure  of  the  pericarp  is  easily  refer- 
able to  an  aggregation  of  several  carpels. . .  .  The 
pericarp  is  essentially  composed  of  three  parts,  ana- 
logous to  those  in  the  leaf— two  skins,  and  the  cel- 
lular matter  between  them.  The  outer  skin  forms 
the 'epicarp,' the  inner  the' endocarp,'  and  the  in- 
termediate portion  is  the  '  sarcocarp.'  . .  .  The  rasp- 
berry, the  strawberry,  and  perhaps  the  mulberry, 
may  be  mentioned,  as  bearing  a  considerable  general 
resemblance  to  each  other.  In  the  first,  however, 
the  juicy  part  consists  of  numerous  distinct  and 
globular  pericarps,  each  enclosing  a  single  seed, 
which  are  seated  on  a  spongy  unpalatable  torus.  In 
the  second,  it  is  the  torus  which  becomes  pulpy, 
whilst  the  pericarps  remain  dry,  and  are  scattered 
over  its  surface  in  the  form  of  little  grains,  com- 
monly considered  as  naked  seeds. . . .  In  the  mul- 
berry it  is  the  calyx  of  each  flower  which  becomes 
succulent,  and  thus  the  fruit  is  made  up  of  the 
aggregate  mass  of  these  altered  calices,  each  of 
which  invests  a  dry  pericarp,  containing  the  seed. 
— Henslow,  Principles  of  Descriptive  and  Physio- 
logical Botany,  pt.  i.  §  106. 

Pericarp ium.  \.     Same  as  Pericarp. 

Besides  this  use  of  the  pulp  or  pericardium  for 
the  guard  of  the  seed,  it  serves  also  for  the  suste- 
nance of  animals. — Bay. 

Pericranium,  s.  [Lat.  cranium,  from  Gr. 
Kparioi'  —  skull.]  Cutaneous,  muscular,  and 
fibrous  parts  surrounding  the  skull ;  scalp. 

Having  divided  the  pericranium,  I  saw  a  fissure 
running  the  whole  length  of  the  wound. —  Wiseman, 
Surgery. 

The  pericranium  is  the  membrane  that  covers  the 
skull :  it  is  a  very  thin  and  nervous  membrane  of  an 
exquisite  sense,  such  as  covers  immediately  not  only 
the  cranium,  but  all  the  bones  of  the  body,  except 
the  teeth,  for  which  reason  it  is  also  called  the  perios- 
teum.— Quincy. 

Periculous.  adj.  [Tuat.periculosus.~]  Danger- 
ous ;  jeopardous ;  hazardous.  Obsolete. 

As  the  moon  every  seventh  day  arriyeth  unto  a 
contrary  sign,  so    Saturn,  which  remaineth  about 
as  many  years  in  one  sign,  and  holdeth  the  same 
consideration  in  years  as  the  moon  in  days,  doth 
cause  these  periculous  periods. — Sir  T.  Browne. 
Perigee.    s.      [Gr.    y/}  =  earth,    the    earth, 
English  form  of  Perigeum.]     In  Astro- 
nomy.    That  point  in  the  heavens  wherein 
a  planet  is  said  to  be  in  its  nearest  distance 
possible  from  the  earth  5  the  opposite  to 
Apogee. 

The  sun  in  his  apogee  is  distant  from  the  centre 
of  the  earth  1550  semidiameters  of  the  earth,  but  in 
his  perigee  1446. — Dr.  H.  More,  Song  of  the  Soul, 
Notes,  p.  379. 
Perigeum.  s.     Latin  form  of  Perigee. 

By  the  proportion  of  its  motion,  it  was  at  the 
creation  at  the  beginning  of  Aries,  and  the  perigeum 
or  nearest  point  in  Libra.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errours. 

Perihelion,  s.  Point  in  the  firmament 
wherein  a  planet  is  in  its  nearest  position 
to  the  sun  :  (formed  like  Perigee,  the  sun 
being  taken  instead  of  the  earth ;  the  op- 
posite to  Aphelion). 

The  ancient  astronomers,  regarding  the  earth  as 
the  centre  of  the  system,  chiefly  considered  the 
apogee  and  perigee :  the  moderns,  making  the  sun 
the  centre,  change  the  apogee  and  perigee  for 
aphelion  and  perihelion. — Rees,  Cyclopcedia,  in  voce 
Apogee. 

Perihelium.  s.  Latinised  form  of  Peri- 
helion. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  made  it  probable  that  the 
comet  which  appeared  in  1680,  by  approaching  to 
the  sun  in  its  perihelium,  acquired  such  a  degree  of 
heat  as  to  be  50,000  years  a  cooling.— Cheyne,  Phi- 
losophical Principles  of  Natural  Religion. 

Peril,  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  periculum.'] 
1.  Danger;  hazard;  jeopardy. 

l)ear  Pirocles,  be  liberal  unto  me  of  those  things 
which  have  made  you  indeed  precious  to  the  world, 
and  now  doubt  not  to  tell  ot  your  perils.— Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

How  many  perils  do  infold, 
Tho  righteous  man  to  make  him  daily  fall.  Spenser. 
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In  the  act  what  perils  shall  we  find, 
If  either  place  or  time,  or  other  course, 
Cause  us  to  alter  the  order  now  assign'd.  Daniel. 

The  love  and  pious  duty  which  you  pay, 
Have  pass'd  the  perils  of  so  hard  a  way. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vi.  931. 

Strong,  healthy,  and  young  people  are  more  in 
peril  by  pestilential  fevers  than  the  weak  and  old. — 
Arbuthnat. 

2.  Denunciation  ;  danger  denounced. 

I  told  her, 

On  your  displeasure's  peril, 
She  should  not  visit  you. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  3. 
Peril,  v.  n.     Be  in  danger.      Obsolete. 

Prom  the  mixture  of  any  ungenerous  and  unbe- 
seeming motion,  or  any  soil,  wherewith  it  may  peril 
to  stain  itself.— Milton,  Reason  of  Church  Govern- 
ment urged  against  Prelacy,  b.  ii. 
Perilous,  adj.     [Fr.  perilleux.~\ 

1.  Dangerous;  hazardous;  full  of  danger. 

Alterations  in  the  service  of  God,  for  that  they 
impair  the  credit  of  religion,  are  therefore  perilous 
in  common-weals,  which  have  no  continuance  longer 
than  religion  hath  all  reverence  doue  unto  it. — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

'Tis  chastity,  my  brother,  chastity ; 
She  that  has  that  is  clad  in  complete  steel ; 
And,  like  a  quiver'd  nymph,  with  arrows  keen. 
May  trace  huge  forests,  and  unharbour'd  heaths, 
Infamous  hills,  and  sandy  perilous  wilds. 

Milton,  Comus,  420. 

Dictate  propitious  to  my  duteous  ear, 
What  arts  can  captivate  the  changeful  seer : 
For  perilous  the  assay,  unheard  the  toil, 
To  elude  the  prescience  of  a  God  by  guile. 

Pope,  Translation,  of  the  Odyssey,  iv.  533. 
Used  adverbially,  in  the  sense  of  excessively. 

Thus  was  the  accomplished  squire  endued 
With  gifts  and  knowledge  per'lous  shrewd. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  1,  623. 

2.  Smart ;  witty. 

'Tis  a  per'lous  boy, 

Bold,  quick,  ingenious,  forward,  capable ; 
He's  all  the  mother's  from  the  top  to  toe. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iii.  1. 
Perilously,   adv.      In   a  perilous   manner ; 
dangerously. 

After  a  man  is  sanctified,  he  receiveth  from  God 
another  special  grace  to  raise  him :  even  then,  when 
he  is  most  perilously  fallen. — Benejield,  Sermons, 
p.  36:  1615. 

Perimeter,    s.      In    Geometry.      Bounding 
line  or  superficies  of  any  figure  or  body. 

By  compressing  the  glasses  still  more,  the  dia- 
meter of  this  ring  would  increase,  and  the  breadth 
of  its  orbit  or  perimeter  decrease,  until  another  new 
colour  emerged  in  the  centre  of  the  last.— Sir  I. 
Newton,  On  Opticks. 
Perineum,  s.  [Gr.]  In  Anatomy.  Part 

between  the  anus  and  genitals. 
Period.  *.     [Gr.  irtpiococ,  from  bS6c,  =  way.] 

1.  Circuit;  time  in  which  anything  is  per- 
formed. 

Tell  these  that  the  sun  is  fixed  in  the  centre,  that 
the  earth  with  all  the  planets  roll  round  the  sun  in 
their  several  periods ;  they  cannot  admit  a  syllable 
of  this  new  doctrine. — Watts. 

An  increase  of  temperature  materially  accelerates 
the  period  in  which  fruits  ripen,  and  also  improves 
their  flavour. — Henslow,  Principles  of  Descriptive 
and  Physiological  Botany,  pt.ii.  §  272. 

She  was  very  young;  apparently  no  more  than 
seventeen  ;  timid  and  shrinking  in  her  manner,  and 
yet  with  a  greater  share  of  self-possession  and  con- 
trol over  her  emotions  than  usually  belongs  to  a  far 
more  advanced  period  of  female  life.  —  Dickens, 
Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  iii. 

2.  In  Chronology.    Stated  number  of  years  ; 
round  of  time,  at  the  end  of  which  the 
things   comprised  within  the  calculation 
shall   return  to   the  state  in  which  they 
were  at  the  beginning. 

A  cycle  or  period  is  an  account  of  years  that  has 
a  beginning  and  end,  and  begins  again  as  often  as  it 
ends. — Holder,  Discourse  concerning  Time. 

We  style  a  lesser  space  a  cycle,  and  a  greater  by 
the  name  of  period ;  and  you  may  not  improperly 
call  the  beginning  of  a  large  period  the  epoch* 
thereof. — Ibid. 

3.  End  or  conclusion. 

If  my  death  might  make  this  island  happy, 
And  prove  the  period  of  their  tyranny, 
I  would  expend  it  with  all  willingness; 
But  mine  is  made  the  prologue  to  their  play. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iii.  1. 

There  is  nothing  so  secret  that  shall  not  be 
brought  to  light  within  the  compass  of  our  world; 
whatsoever  concerns  this  sublunary  world  in  the 
whole  extent  of  its  duration,  from  the  chaos  to  the 
last  period.— T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Wnat  anxious  moments  pass  between 
The  birth  of  plots  and  their  last  fatal  periods. 
Oh  !  'tis  a  dreadful  interval  of  time.  Addison,  Cato. 
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4.  State  at  which  anything  terminates  ;  limit. 

Beauty's  empires,  like  to  greater  states, 
Have  certain  periods  set,  and  hidden  fates. 

Sir  J.  Suckling. 

Light-conserving  stones  must  be  set  in  tin-  sun 
before  they  retain  light,  and  the  light  will  appear 
greater  or  lesser,  until  they  come  to  their  utmost 
period.— Sir  K.  Digby. 

5.  Term  of  duration. 

Some  experiment  would  be  made  how  by  art  to 
make  plants  more  lasting  than  their  ordinary  pe- 
riod ;  as  to  make  a  stalk  of  wheat  last  a  whole  year. 
— Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

6.  Complete  sentence  from  one  full  stop  to 
another. 

Periods  are  beautiful  when  they  are  not  too  long : 
for  so  they  have  their  strength  too  as  in  a  pike  or 
javelin.— jB.  Jonson. 

Is  this  the  confidence 

You  gave  me,  brother  ?— Yes,  and  keep  it  still ; 
Lean  on  it  safely,  not  a  period 
Shall  be  unsaid  for  me.  Milton,  Comus,  583. 

Syllogism  is  made  use  of  to  discover  a  fallacy,  cun- 
ningly wrapt  up  in  a  smooth  period. — Locke. 

For  the  assistance  of  memories,  the  first  words  of 
every  period  in  every  page  may  be  written  in  dis- 
tinct colours. —  Watts. 

From  the  tongue 
The  unfinish'd  period  falls. 

Thomson,  Seasons,  Spring. 

Period,  v.  a.     Put  an  end  to. 

Your  honourable  letter  he  desires 
To  those  have  shut  him  up ;  which  failing  to  him, 
Periods  his  comfort. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  i.l. 

Periodic,  adj.     Same  as  Periodical. 

Was  the  earth's  periodic  motion  always  in  the 
same  plane  with  that  of  the  diurnal,  we  should  miss 
of  those  kindly  increases  of  day  and  night. — Derham. 

"When  by  a  combination  of  circumstances  —  the 
periodic  return  of  a  plant's  flowering  has  been  fixed 
within  certain  limits,  to  a  given  month  in  the  year, 
it  requires  a  certain  lapse  of  time  before  any  altera- 
tion in  the  external  circumstances  to  which  it  may 
be  subjected,  can  effect  a  decided  change  in  this 
period.  Thus,  it  is  observed  that  plants  which  are 
transported  from  the  southern  to  the  northern 
hemisphere,  do  not  immediately  accommodate  them- 
selves to  the  opposite  condition  of  the  seasons  in 
which  they  are  placed,  but  for  a  while  continue  to 
show  symptoms  of  flowering,  at  the  same  period  of 
the  year  in  which  they  had  been  accustomed  so  to 
do  in  their  native  climate.  .  .  .  The  usual  limits 
within  which  the  periodic  returns  of  flowering  in 
each  species  take  place,  are  always  mentioned  in  the 
Floras  of  a  given  district ;  and  Linnaeus  and  others 
have  prepared  tables  of  different  plants,  which  flower 
in  each  month  of  the  year,  under  the  title  of  Flora's 
Calendars.— Henslow,  Principles  of  Descriptive  and 
Physiological  Botany,  §  249. 

These  rhythmical  actions  or  functions,  and  the 
various  compound  rhythms  resulting  from  their 
combinations,  are  in  such  adjustment  as  to  balance 
the  actions  to  which  the  organism  is  subject ;  there 
is  a  constant  or  periodic  genesis  of  forces,  which,  in 
their  kinds,  amounts,  and  directions,  suffice  to  an- 
tagonise the  forces  which  the  organism  has  con- 
stantly or  periodically  to  bear. — Herbert  Spencer, 
Principles  of  Psychology ,  pt.  iii. 
Periodical,  adj. 

1.  Making  a  circuit ;  making  a  revolution. 

Four  moons  perpetually  roll  round  the  planet 
Jupiter,  and  are  carried  along  with  him  in  his 
periodical  circuit  round  the  sun.—  Watts,  Improve- 
ment of  the  Mind. 

2.  Happening  by  revolution  at  some  stated 
time. 

Astrological  undertakers  would  raise  men  out  of 
some  slimy  soil,  impregnated  with  the  influence  of 
the  stars  upon  some  remarkable  and  periodical  con- 
j  uuctions. — Bentley. 

3.  Regular;  performing  some  action  at  stated 

times. 

The  confusion  of  mountains  and  hollows  furnished 
me  with  a  probable  reason  for  those  periodical 
fountains  in  Switzerland  which  flow  only  at  such 
particular  hours  of  the  day.— Addison. 

4.  Relating  to  periods  or  revolutions. 

It  is  implicitly  denied  by  Aristotle  in  his  politicks, 
in  that  discourse  against  Plato,  who  measured  the 
vicissitude  and  mutation  of  states  by  a  periodical 
fatality  of  number.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

5.  Specially  applied  in  Literature,  to  works 
published  at  more  or  less  regular  inter- 
vals. 

Under  every  government,  and  in  particular  a  de- 
mocratical  one,  tne  principally  effective  literary 
instruments  of  gooa  and  evil  are  the  periodical,  and 
amongst  the  peri/i-ical  the  most  effective  those  of 
which  the  recurre.ee  is  most  frequent,  the  daily 
more  than  the  every-other-day  papers;  the  every- 
other-day  more  than  the  weekly,  and  so  on.  Sup- 
pose now  one  such  rmper  in  existence,  and  no  more, 
here  the  liberty  would  be  a  mere  illusion  ;  instead 
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of  useful  that  paper  might  be  worse  than  useless. — 
J.  Bentham,  Letter  to  Jose  del  Valle,  Sept.  8-13: 
1821). 

De  Foe,  when  imprisoned  in  Newgate  for  a  poli- 
tical pamphlet,  began  his  Review;  a  periodical 
paper,  which  was  extended  to  nine  thick  volumes  in 
quarto,  and  it  has  been  supposed  served  as  the 
model  of  the  celebrated  papers  of  Steele.  There  he 
a|so  composed  his  Jure  Divino.— /.  Disraeli,  Curiosi- 
ties of  Literature,  Imprisonment  of  the  Learned. 

Such  appear  to  be  the  chief  essential  differences. 
Others  that  might  be  noticed  are  rather  of  external 
circumstances ;  such  as  the  extension  of  criticism,  of 
journalism,  and  of  anonymous  writing.  These  three 
things  naturally  go  together,  and  they  had  all  at- 
tained considerable  growth  in  the  last  age;  but 
they  have  been  much  more  largely  developed  in  the 
present.  In  710  preceding  time,  in  our  own  or  in 
any  other  country,  has  anonymous  periodical  criti- 
cism ever  acquired  nearly  the  same  ascendency  and 
power.  It  might  be  interesting  to  consider  how  and 
in  how  far,  if  at  all,  our  literature  may  be  likely  to 
be  thereby  affected,  whether  in  its  actual  state  or  in 
its  tendencies  and  prospects.— Craik,  History  of 
English  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  543. 

Periodical,  s.  Work  published  periodically, 
(as,  'a  well-known  periodical;'  ltheseperi- 
odicals  are  published  quarterly'). 

Periodically,    adv.  In  a  periodical  manner. 

The  three  tides  ought  to  be  understood  of  the 

space  of  the  night  and  day,  then  there  will  be  a 

regular  flux  and  reflux  thrice  in  that  time  every 

eight  hours  periodically. — Broome. 

Periodicity.  *.     Periodic  character. 

Plants  are  subject  to  a  periodicity  in  their  vital 
phenomena,  partly  dependent  on  their  own  laws  of 
growth,  partly  on  the  seasons  and  the  climate  where 
they  grow.  As  dependent  on  special  laws  may  be 
noted  the  differences  between  annual,  biennial,  and 
perennial  plants  (properly  so  called)  between  deci- 
duous and  evergreen  trees,  &c.  Annual  plants  are 
such  as  germinate  from  seed,  produce  their  whole 
vegetative  structure,  flowers,  fruits,  and  seeds,  and 
die  away  in  one  season,  bet  ween  springand  autumn ; 
such  are  the  summer  annuals  of  our  gardens.  Bien- 
nials sprout  from  seed  in  one  season,  and  bloom, 
bear  fruit  and  seed,  and  die  in  the  second ;  the 
turnip,  carrot,  CEnothera  biennis,  &c. .  . .  are  ex- 
amples of  this.  Perennial  plants  exhibit  several 
varieties  of  condition. . . .  Woody  perennials,  trees 
and  shrubs,  usually  vegetate  for  several  years  before 
flowering,  but  are  subject  to  periodic  rest,  throwing 
off  their  foliage,  and  renewing  it  upon  fresh  shoots 
of  the  same  stem  any  season  ;  and  when  they  flower, 
the  operation  so  little  exhausts  their  accumulated 
powers  of  development,  that  they  continue  to  flower 
periodically  (every  season)  if  in  favourable  condi- 
tion, throughout  life. — Henfrey,  Elementary  Course 
of  Botany,  §  801. 

Periosteal.  adj.  Connected  with,  relating 
to,  constituted  by,  the  periosteum. 

The  centre  of  the  fibrous  system  is  the  periosteum. 
. . .  The  periosteal  tissues  are  fibrous. — Translation 
ofBichat's  General  Anatomy. 

Periosteum.  *.  [Gr.  oo-r£ov  =  bone.]  In 
Anatomy.  Fibrous  membrane  investing 
the  bones. 

All  the  bones  are  covered  with  a  very  sensible 
membrane  called  the  periosteum. — Cheyne,  Philoso- 
phical Principles  of  Natural  Religion. 

In  the  one  case,  according  to  Rokitansky,  the  two 
ends  of  the  broken  bone  become  smooth  and  covered 
with  periosteum  and  fibrous  tissue,  and  are  attached 
by  ligaments  that  allow  a  certain  backward  and 
forward  motion ;  and  in  the  other  case,  the  ends, 
similarly  clothed  with  the  appropriate  membranes, 
become  the  one  convex  and  the  other  concave,  are 
inclosed  in  a  capsule,  and  are  even  occasionally  sup- 
plied with  synovial  fluid !— Herbert  Spencer,  Induc- 
tions of  Biology. 

Periostitis,  s.  In  Medicine.  Inflammation 
of  the  periosteum. 

The  conventional  division  of  periostitis  into  acute 
and  chronic  is  useful,  although  every  grade  of  activ  ity 
and  duration  obtains  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  dis- 
eases. Periostitis  is  also  simple  and  primary,  or 
consecutive  or  constitutional.  In  this  latter  case  it 
generally  proceeds  from  previous  disease,  and  is 
characterised  by  a  certain  diathesis,  or  is  the  conse- 
quence of  a  specific  cau-e.  Thus  periostitis  may  be 
scrofulous,  gouty,  scorhutic,  or  rheumatic,  and  pre- 
sent certain  modifications  in  its  course  and  conse- 
quences, as  it  occurs  in  constitutions  thus  charac- 
terised. It  may,  moreover,  be  specific,  or  be  caused 
by  certain  specific  causes,  as  by  syphilis  and  the  ex- 
cessive use  of  mercury. — Copland,  Dictionary  of 
Practical  Medicine. 

Peripatetic,  s. 

1.  Follower  of  Aristotle. 

Soi-rates, . . .  from  whose  mouth  issued  forth 
Mellifluous  streams,  that  watered  all  the  schools 
Of  Academics  old  and  new,  with  those 
Surnamed  Peripateticks,  and  the  sect 
Epicurean,  and  the  Stoick  severe. 

Hilton,  Paradise  Regained,  iv.  274. 
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•2.  One  who  is  obliged  to  walk,  or  who  can- 
not afford  to  ride.  Ludicrous. 

The  horses  and  slaves  of  the  rich  take  up  the 
whole  street,  while  we  peripnteticks  are  very  glad  to 
watch  an  opportunity  to  whisk  across  a  passage,  very 
thankful  that  we  are  not  run  over  for  interrupting 
the  machine  that  carries  in  it  a  person  neither  more 
handsome,  wise,  or  valiant  than  the  meanest  of  us. 
— Tatler,  no.  144. 

Peripatetic,  adj.  [Gr.  irtpnraTrjTiKoc  —  con- 
nected with,  relating  to,  a  walk ;  ambula- 
tory. The  term  is  a  proper,  rather  than  a 
common  name.  It  is  deduced  from  the  real 
or  supposed  principles  of  the  Peripatetic 
philosophy  being  delivered  during  walks  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Athenian  Academus.] 
1.  Pertaining  to  Aristotle's  system  of  philo- 
sophy. 

Peregrination  may  be  not  improperly  called  a 
moving  academy,  or  the  true  peripateticlc  school.— 
Howell,  Instructions  for  Foreign  Travel,  p.  8. 

With  those  of  the  peripateiic/c  school,  he  allows 
that  ideas  are  impressed  upon  the  mind  from  sen- 
sible objects.— Norris,  Reflections  on  Locke,  p.  19. 
•2.  Itinerant.    Ludicrous. 
Peripatetical.  adj.     Same  as  Peripatetic. 
Aristotle,  our  great  master  in  the  school  of  nature, 
would  needs  persuade  us,  that  to  make  tip  a  com- 
plete happy  man,  besides  the  inward  virtues  of  the 
soul,  there  is  required  a  measure  of  the  outward 
benefits  both  of  person  and  fortune.    But,  beloved, 
these  peripatetical  discourses,  that  thus  compound 
an  happy  man  of  so  many  ingredients,  are  like  unto 
the  bills  of  some  deceitful  physicians,  who  . . .  are 
wont  to  put  in  many  ingredients,  which  do  neither 
good  nor  harm. — Hales,  Golden  Remains,  p.  239. 
Peripateticism.  s.     Philosophical  system  of 
Aristotle  and  his  followers. 

No  man  will  dispute  whether  that  be  genuine 
peripateticism,  which  is  plainly  read  in  the  writings 
of  Aristotle. — Barrow,  Exposition  oftlie  Creed. 
Peripheral,    adj.      Relating  to,   connected 
with,  constituted  by,  a  periphery. 

The  existence  of  a  capsule,  or  rather  a  difference 
between  the  peripheral  and  central  parts,  in  ordi- 
nary mammalian  blood-discs,  seems  to  be  demon- 
strated by  submitting  them  to  a  solution  of  magenta, 
when  the  contents  become  a  faint  rose  colour,  with  a 
more  deeply  tinted  outline,  at  least  in  part  of  their 
circumference:  occasionally  a  definite  part,  like  a 
nucleus,  is  recognisable.— Owen,  Anatomy  of  Verte- 
brates, ch.  xxxii. 

Periphery,  s.  [Gr.  Trtpi-j.iptin,  from  rffjow  = 
bear,  carry,  i.e.  that  which  is  carried 
round.]  Circumference  :  (the  two  words 
translate  one  another). 

Neither  is  this  sole  vital  faculty  sufficient  to  ex- 
terminate noxious  humours  to  the  periphery  or  out- 
ward parts. — Harvey. 

The  dentinal  tubes  send  off  ramuli  into  the  inter- 
tubular  tissue,  and  terminate  either  by  anastomotio 
loops,  or  in  the  irregular  vacuities  or  cells  at  the 
periphery  of  the  deutine. — Owen,  Anatomy  of  Ver- 
tebrates. 

Periphrasis,     s.       [Gr.  (jipaffig  =  speaking, 
phrase.]     Circumlocution  (the  two  words 
translate  one  another);  use  of  many  words 
to    express   the   sense  of  one ;    figure  of 
rhetoric    employed  to  obviate  a  common 
and  trite  manner  of  expression. 
She  contains  all  bliss, 
And  makes  the  world  but  her  periphrasis. 

Cleavtland. 

They  make  the  gates  of  Thebes  and  the  mouths  of 
this  river  a  constant  periphrasis  for  this  number 
seven. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

They  shew  their  learning  uselessly,  and  make  a 
long  periphrasis  on  every  word  of  tiie  book  they  ex- 
plain.—  Watts. 

The  periphrases  and  circumlocutions,  by  which 
Homer  expresses  the  single  act  of  dying,  have  sup- 
plied succeeding  poets  with  all  their  manners  of 
phrasing  it. — Pope. 

Periphrastic,     adj.      Circumlocutory ;    ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  fewer  words  by  more. 
He  gave  a  long,  periphrastic,  unsatisfactory  ex- 
planation.— TJteoctore  Hook,  Gilbert  Gurney. 

Periphrastically.  adv.  In  a  periphrastic 
manner. 

Dr.  Grainger,  .  .  .  having  become  sensible  that  in- 
troducing rats  in  a  grave  poem  might  ho  liable  to 
banter,  could  not,  however,  bring  himself  to  relin- 
quish the  idea;  for  they  are  thus,  in  a  still  more 
ludicrous  n\mnwr,perifihrastically  exhibited  in  his 
poem  [The  Sugar-Cane]  as  it  now  stands  : 
'Nor  with  less  waste  the  whisker'd  vermin  race, 
A  countless  clan,  despoil  the  lowland  cane.'— Mot- 
vsell,  Life  of  Johnson. 
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Perlpneumonia.  s.  In  Medicine.  Inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs;  Latin  (from  the 
Greek)  form  of  Peripneumony.  See 
Pneumonia. 

Lungs  oft  imbibing  phlegmatick  and  melancholick 
humours,  are  now  and  then  deprehended  seirrhous, 
by  dissipation  of  the  subtiler  parts,  and  lapidiflca- 
tiou  of  the  grosser  that  may  be  left  indurated, 
through  the  gross  reliques  of  peripneumonia  or  in- 
flaru  illation  of  the  lungs. — Harvey. 

Peripneumony.  *.  English  form  of  Peri- 
pnenmonia. 

A  peripneumony  is  the  last  fatal  symptom  of  every 
disease  ;  for  nobody  dies  without  a  stagnation  of  the 
blood  in  the  lungs,  which  is  the  total  extinction  of 
breath. — Arbuthnot. 

Peripteral,  adj.  [Gr.  irep'nrripoc. ;  VTfpbv  = 
wing.]  Having;  wings  around  :  (with  a  spe- 
cial application  in  Architecture). 

Peripteral,  in  architecture,  [is]  a  building  sur- 
rounded with  :i  wing,  aisle,  or  passage.  The  word 
jn  ripteral  denoted  those  Greek  temples  in  which 
the  cella  is  surrounded  by  a  single  row  of  columns, 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  dipteral,  in  which  two 
rows  of  columns  surrounded  the  cella.— Brande  and 
Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Periscian.  adj.    Having  shadows  all  around. 
In  every  clime  we  are  in  a  periscian  state ;  and, 
with  our  light,  our  shadow  and  darkness  walk  about 
us.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Christian  Morals,  iii.  11. 

Periscli.  s.  [Gr.  GKIO.  =  shadow.]  In  Geo- 
graphy. Name  applied  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  Circles,  be- 
cause, from  the  sun  at  certain  seasons  not 
setting  on  them,  their  shadows  describe  a 
circle. 

Perish,  v.  n.  [Fr.  perissant,  pres.  part,  of 
perir,  from  Lat.  pereo.'] 

1.  Die  ;  be  destroyed  ;  be  lost ;  come  to  no- 
thing. 

Lest  ye  perish  quickly  from  off  the  good  land. — 
Deuteronomy,  xi.  17. 

If  I  have  seen  any  perish  for  want  of  clothing  .  .  . 
then  let  mine  arm  fall  from  my  shoulder  blade.— 
Job,  xxxi.  19. 

He  keepeth  back  his  soul  from  the  pit,  and  his  life 
from  perishing  by  the  sword. — Id.  xxxiii.  18. 

How  many  hired  servants  of  uiy  father's  have 
bread  and  to  spare,  and  1  perish  with  hunger. — 
Luke,  xv.  17. 

I  burn,  I  pine,  I  perish,  Tranio, 
If  I  achieve  not  this  young  modest  girl. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  1. 

The  sick,  when  their  case  comes  to  be  thought 
desperate,  are  carried  out  and  laid  on  the  earth  to 
perish  without  assistance  or  pity. — Locke. 

Characters  drawn  on  dust,  that  the  first  breath  of 
wind  effaces,  are  altogether  as  useful  as  the  thoughts 
of  a  soul  that  perish  in  thinking.— Id. 

Exposing  their  children,  and  leaving  them  in  the 
the  fields  to  perish  by  want,  has  been  the  practice. 
— Id. 

In  the  Iliad,  the  anger  of  Achilles  had  caused  the 
death  of  so  many  Grecians;  and  in  the  Odyssey, 
the  subjects  perished  through  their  own  fault. — 
Pope. 

Still  when  the  lust  of  tyrant  pow'r  succeeds, 
Some  Athens  perishes,  some  Tully  bleeds. 

Id.,  Chorus  to  the  Tragedy  of  Brutus. 

2.  Be  lost  eternally. 

These,  as  natural  brute  beasts  made  to  be  de- 
stroyed, speak  evil  of  the  things  they  understand 
not,  and  shall  utterly  perish.— 2  Peter,  ii.  12. 

O  suffer  me  not  to  perish  in  my  sins :  Lord,  carest 
thou  not  that  I  perish,  who  wilt  that  all  should  be 
saved,  and  that  none  should  perish.— Bishop  More- 
ton,  Daily  Exercise. 

Perish,  v.  a.     Destroy  ;  wither.     Obsolete.. 
The  splitting  rocks  cower'd  in  the  sinking  sands, 
And  would  not  dash  me  with  their  ragged  sides; 
Because  thy  fjinty  heart,  more  hard  than  they, 
Might  in  thy  palace  perish  Margaret. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iii,  2. 

Hjs  wants 

And  miseries  have  perish' d  his  good  face, 
And  taken  off  the  sweetness  that  has  made 
Him  pleasing  in  a  woman's  understanding. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Honest  Man's  Fortune. 

He  was  so  reserved,  that  he  would  impart  his 

secrets  to  nobody  ;  whereupon  this  closeness  did  a 

little  perish  his  understandings.— Co llier,  Essays, 

On  Friendship. 

Todd  remarks  upon  Johnson's  statement 
that  it  is  not  in  use,  that  it  is  quite  com- 
mon to  say  of  decayed  fruit, '  it  is  perished ';' 
and  for  a  person  much  affected  by  the  cold 
weather,  that  'he  is  almost  perished  by 
cold.'  This,  if  true,  is  scarcely  conclusive. 
VOL.  II 
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It  is  not  always  safe  to  infer  the  active  or 
transitive  character  of  the  verb  from  the 
combinations  of  the  past  participle.  Ex- 
pressions like  'he  is  gone,'  are,  probably, 
less  easy  to  parse  than  '  he  has  gone,'  and 
in  most  grammars  they  are  condemned. 
The  word  gone,  however,  may  be  considered 
as  a  very  close  approximation  to  absent, 
and  it  becomes  adjectival,  with  the  genuine 
adjectival  construction.  The  difficulty  of 
making  perish  active  lies  rather  in  its  affi- 
nity to  die,  which  is  essentially  a  neuter,  or 
intransitive  verb.  No  one  says  die  for  kill, 
or  cause  to  die.  On  the  other  hand,  starve, 
which  is  even  nearer  than  die  to  the  word 
under  notice,  is  both  active  and  neuter. 
Perish,  then,  as  an  active  English  verb, 
is  obsolete  ;  as  a  Scotch  verb  it  is  valid  — 
There  mony  a  beast  to  death  she  shot, 
And  perished  mony  a  bonny  boat. 

Burns,  Tarn  o'  Shanter. 

Perishable,  adj.  Liable  to  perish ;  subject 
to  decay  ;  of  short  duration. 

We  derogate  from  his  eternal  power  to  ascribe  to 
them  the  same  dominion  over  our  immortal  souls, 
whirh  they  have  over  all  bodily  substances  and 
perishable  natures.— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

To  these  purposes  nothing  can  so  much  contri- 
bute as  medals  of  undoubted  authority,  not  perish- 
able by  time,  nor  confined  to  any  certain  place.— 
Addison. 

Human  nature  could  not  sustain  the  reflection  of 
having  all  its  schemes  and  expectations  to  determine 
with  this  frail  and  perishable  composition  of  flesh 
and  Wood.— Rogers. 

Thrice  has  he  seen  the  perishable  kind 
Of  men  decay.       Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey. 

Perishableness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Perishable. 

Suppose  an  island  separate  from  all  commerce,  but 
having  nothing  because  of  its  commonness  and  pe- 
rishableness,  fit  to  supply  the  place  of  money;  what 
reason  could  any  have  to  enlarge  possessions  beyond 
the  use  of  his  family  ? — Locke. 

Perished,  part.  adj.  Dead  (really  or  approx- 
imately). 

Rise,  prepared  in  black,  to  mourn  thy  perish'd 
lord. 

Drydcn,  Translation  from  Ovid,  House 

of  Sleep. 

Familiar  now  with  grief,  your  tears  refrain. 
And  in  the  public  woe  forget  your  own, 
You  weep  not  for  a  perish'd  lord  alone. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  i.  450. 

Perishing:,  part.  adj.  Having  a  tendency  to 
perish. 

Duration,  and  time  which  is  a  part  of  it,  is  the 

idea  we  have  of  perishing  distance,  of  which  no  two 

parts  exist  together,  but  follow  in  succession ;  as 

expansion  is  the  idea  of  lasting  distance,  all  whose 

parts  exist  together. — Locke. 

Peristaltic,  adj.    [Gr.  orsXXw  =  send.]    Sent, 

or  sending,  round :   (specially  applied  in 

Physiology  to  the  motion  by  which  their 

contents  are  propelled  through  the  bowels). 

Peristaltick  motion  is  that  vermicular  motion  of 
the  guts,  which  is  made  by  the  contraction  of  the 
spiral  fibres,  whereby  the  excrements  are  pressed 
downwards  and  voided. — Qitincy. 

The  peristaltick  motion  of  the  guts,  and  the  con- 
tinual expression  of  the  fluids,  wilj  not  suffer  the 
least  matter  to  be  applied  to  one  point  the  least  in- 
stant.— Arbuthnot. 

Peristaiticaiiy.  adj.  In  a  peristaltic  man- 
ner. 

It  is  peculiar  to  the  Mammalia,  coexists  with  the 
diaphragm,  and  may  have  useful  relations  as  insu- 
lating the  peristaltically  winding  intestines  from 
the  constant  respiratory  movements  of  the  abdo- 
minal walls.— Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. 

Peristyle,  s.  [Gr.  (rruXoc  =  pillar.]  Circular 
range  of  pillars. 

The  Villa  Gordiana  had  a  peristyle  of  two  hun- 
dred pillars.  —  Arbuthnot,  Tables  of  ancient  Coins, 
Weights,  and  Measures. 

Perite.  adj.  [Lat.  peritus.']  Skilful.  Ob- 
solete. 

A  consumption  of  the  whole  body  . . .  left  by  the 
most  perite  physicians  as  incurable. —  Whitaker, 
Blood  of  the  Grape:  1654. 

Peritoneal,  adj.  Relating  to,  connected 
with,  constituted  by,  the  peritoneum  :  (in 
the  extract  the  second  element  of  a  com- 
pound). 
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This  connection  takes  place  by  means  of  an  areo- 
lar  layer,  distinct  from  the  abdominal  fasciae,  and 
named    the   sub-peritimaal,   or   retro-perUonaal, 
uimiibrane.— Quain,  Elements  of  Anatomy. 
Peritoneum,  s.     [Gr.  Triptrovaioi< ;  from  root 
of  Ttn'u  =  stretch,  extend.]     Large  serous 
membrane  lining  the  abdomen,  and  invest- 
ing the  abdominal  and  pelvic  viscera. 

Wounds  penetrating  into  the  belly,  are  suclras 
reach  no  farther  inward  than  to  the  peritoneum. — 
Wiseman. 

The  relations  of  the  peritoneum  to  the  pelvic  vis- 
cera show  no  class-specialities.  Large  ornental  pro- 
cesses with  accumulated  fat  are  never  continued 
from  the  urinary  bladder, and  rarely  from  the  pelvic 
or  other  regions  of  the  abdominal  walls,  as  they  are 
in  most  Reptilia:  small  ones  from  the  serous  coat 
of  the  large  intestines  are  developed  in  many  Un- 
gulates, and  are  called  '  appendices  epiploicse '  in 
the  human  subject.  —  Owen,  Anatomy  of  Verte- 
brates. 

The  common  cavity  of  the  abdomen  and  pelvis  is 
lined  by  a  serous  membrane,  named  the  peritoneeum 
(irepireiVu),  which  is  reflected  over  the  contained 
viscera.  It  is  the  most  extensive  and  complicated 
of  all  the  serous  membranes ;  and  like  them  it  forms 
a  shut  sac,  on  the  outside  of  which  are  placed  the 
viscera  which  it  covers.  In  the  female,  however,  it 
is  not  completely  closed,  for  the  two  Fallopian  tubes 
at  their  free  extremity,  open  into  the  cavity  of  the 
peritonteum.  Over  a  few  parts  the  peritonaeum 
passes  without  forming  any  distinct  coat  for  them, 
as  the  pancreas,  supra-renal  capsules,  and  kidneys. 
Lastly,  the  lower  end  of  the  rectum,  the  base  and 
neck  of  the  bladder,  the  prostate  in  the  male,  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  vagina  in  the  female,  have  no 
P'-ritonaeal  investment. — Quain,  Elements  of  Ana- 
tomy, p.  218. 

Peritonitis.  *.  In  Medicine.  Inflammation 
of  the  Peritoneum. 

Inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  may  affect  per- 
sons of  any  age,  of  any  temperament,  and  of  any 
habit  of  body.  It  may,  moreover,  be  characterised 
by  either  of  those  states  of  vital  diathesis  which  I 
endeavoured  to  establish  as  important  pathological 
distinctions,  when  treating  of  inflammation,  and 
which  I  ascribed  to  the  nature  of  the  exciting 
causes,  and  to  the  states  of  vital  or  constitutional 
power,  and  of  the  circulating  fluids.  Hence  peri- 
tonitis may  also  be  either  sthenic  or  asthenic,  as 
regards  the  local  action  and  the  accompanying  fever. 
—Copland,  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine. 

Periwig-,  s.  [Fr.  perruque.~\  Adscititious 
hair ;  hair  not  natural,  worn  by  way  of  or- 
nament or  concealment  of  baldness. 

She  did  set  such  a  curled  hair  upon  the  queen, 
that  was  said  to  be  a  perewyke,  that  showed  very 
delicately.— Knolles  to  Cecil,  of  the  Queen  of  Scots, 
Chalmers,  i.  285. 

Her  hair  is  auburn,  mine  is  perfect  yellow; 
If  that  be  all  the  difference  in  nis  love, 
I'll  get  me  such  a  colour'd  periwig. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  4. 

The  sun's 

DishevelPd  beams  and  scatter'd  fires 
Serve  but  for  ladies'  periwigs  and  tires 
In  lovers'  sonnets.  Donne. 

Madam  Time,  be  ever  bald, 

I'll  not  thy  periwig  be  call'd.  Cleaveland. 

For  vailing  of  their  visages  his  highness  and  the 
marquis  bought  each  a  periwig,  somewhat  to  over- 
shadow their  foreheads. — Sir  H.  Wptton. 

They  used  false  hair  or  periwigs.  —  Arbuthnot, 
Tables  of  ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  formation  of  our  word,  from  the  French,  is 
curious. . . .  Late  in  the  sixteenth  century,  it  was 
written  perwicke ;  as,  by  T.  Churchyard ;  and  in  the 
following, perewake,  by  Fuller;  afterwards  it  became 
periwig ;  and  in  modern  times  has  sunk  into  wig  ! 
-Todd. 

Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element  in 
a  compound. 

It  offends  me  to  the  soul  to  hear  a  robustious  pe- 
riwig-pated  fellow  tear  a  passion  to  tatters,  to  split 
the  ears  of  the  groundlings. — Shakespear,  Hamlet, 
iii.  2. 

Periwig:,  v.  a.    Dress  in  false  hair. 

Now  when  the  winter's  keener  breath  began 
To  crystallize  the  Baltick  ocean, 
To  glaze  the  lakes,  to  bridle  up  the  floods, 
And  periwig  with  snow  the  bald-pate  woods. 

Sylvester,  Translation  of  Du  Bartas. 
Having  by  much  dress,  and  secrecy,  and  dissimu- 
lation, as  it  were  periwigged  his  sin  and  covered  his 
shame,  he  looks  after  no  other  innocence  but  con- 
cealment.— South,  Sermons,  viii.  26. 
Near  the  door  an  entrance  gapes, 
Crowded  round  with  antick  shapes, 
Discord  periwigg'd  with  snakes, 
See  the  dreadful  strides  she  takes. 

Swift,  Miscellanies. 

Periwinke.  *.  Peruke.  Mare,  perhaps 
coined  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme. 

His  bonnet  vailed,  ere  ever  he  could  thinke, 
Th'  unruly  winde  blows  off  his  periwinke. 

Bishop  Hall,  Satires,  iv.  5.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
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Periwinkle,  s.     [Fr.  pervenche."] 

1.  Small  shell  fish  ;  kind  of  fish  snail. 

Thetis  is  represented  by  a  lady  of  a  brownish  com- 
plexion, her  hair  dishevelled  about  her  shoulders, 
upon  her  head  a  coronet  of  periwinkle  and  escalop 
shells.— Peacham. 

2.  Plant  so  called  ;  Vinca. 

There  are  in  use,  for  the  prevention  of  the  cramp, 
bands  of  green  periwinkle  tied  about  the  calf  of  the 
leu.— Bacon. 

The  common  simples  with  us  are  cotnfrey,  bugle, 
ladies'  mantle,  and  periwinkle.— Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Perjure,  v.  a.     [Lat.  juro  =  I  swear.]     For- 
swear;  taint  with  perjury. 

Who  should  be  trusted  now,  when  the  right  hand 
Is  perjured  to  the  bosom  ? 

Shakesjyear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  v.  4. 

Perjure,  s.     Perjured  or  forsworn  person. 
Obsolete. 

Hide  thee.  thou  bloody  hand, 
Thou  perjure,  and  thou  simular  of  virtue, 
That  art  incestuous.    Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  2. 

Perjured,  part.  adj.     Forsworn. 
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2.  Continuance  in  rest. 

Such  a  punctum  to  our  conceptions  is  almost 
equivalent  to  permanency  and  rest.— Bentley. 
Permanent,  adj.      [Lat.  permanens,  -entis, 
pass.  part,  of  permaneo  =  endure,  last ;  per- 
mansio,  -onis  =  remaining,  continuance.] 

1.  Durable;  not  decaying;  unchanged. 

If  the  authority  of  the  maker  do  prove  unchange- 
ableness  in  the  laws  which  God  hath  made,  then 
must  all  laws  which  he  hath  made  be  necessarily  for 
ever  permanent,  though  they  be  but  of  circumstance 
only. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

That  eternal  duration  should  be  at  once,  is  utterly 
unconceivable,  and  that  one  permanent  instant 
should  be  commensurate  or  rather  equal  to  all  suc- 
cessions of  ages.— Dr.  H.  More. 

Pure  and  unchang'd,  and  needing  no  defence 
From  sins,  as  did  my  frailer  innocence ;  _ 
Their  joy  sincere,  and  with  no  sorrow  mixt, 
Eternity  stands  permanent  and  flxt.  Dryden. 

2.  Of  long  continuance. 

His  meaning  is,  that  in  these,  or  such  other  light 
injuries,  which  either  leave  no  permanent  effect,  or 
only  such  as  may  be  born  without  any  great  pre- 
judice, we  should  exercise  our  patience.— Kettlewell. 
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le   lawless  and  disobedient  ...  for  perjured  per-    4.  In  Odontology.     Lasting  ;  not  deciduous. 
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sons.— 1  Timothy,  i.  9. 

Perjurer.  5.     One  who  swears  falsely. 

The  common  oath  of  the  Scythians  was  by  the 
sword  and  fire;  for  that  they  accounted  those  two 
special  divine  powers  which  should  work  vengeance 
on  the  perjurers.— Spenser. 
Jior  kiss  the  book  to  be  a  perjurer. 

Bishop  Hall,  Satires,  iv.  5. 

They  write  of  a  river  in  Bithynia.  whose  water 
hath  a  peculiar  virtue  to  discover  a  perjurer ;  for  if 
lie  drink  thereof,  it  will  presently  boil  in  his  stomach, 
and  put  him  to  visible  tortures.— Howell,  Familiar 
Letters,  ii.  54. 
Perjurious.  adj.  Guilty  of  perjury. 

The  last  [means]  was  their  perfidious  andper- 
jurious  equivocating,  abetted,  allowed,  and  justified 
by  the  Jesuits.— Sir  E.  Coke,  Proceedings  against 
barnet:  1606. 

Thy  perjurious  lips  confirm  not  thy  untruth. 
Quarles,  Judgment  and  Mercy,  The  Liar. 

Perjury,  s.     False  swearing. 

My  great  father-in-law,  renowned  Warwick, 
Who  cried  aloud,  What  scourge  for  perjury 
Can  this  dark  monarchy  afford  false  Clarence  ? 
And  so  he  vanish'd.     Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  4. 

Perk.  v.  n.  [see  Pretty.]   Hold  up  the  head 
with  an  affected  briskness. 

Is  not  this  therefore  a  fit  bishop  of  Pergamus,  that 
perks  thus  above  all  kings,  and  emperours,  and 
princes  of  the  earth  ?—Dr.  If.  More,  Exposition  of 
the  Epistles  sent  to  the  Seven  Churches,  p.  61. 

If,  after  all,  you  think  it  a  disgrace, 
That  Edward's  miss  thus  perks  it  in  your  face  j 
To  see  a  piece  of  failing  flesh  and  blood, 
In  all  the  rest  so  impudently  good ; 
Faith,  let  the  modest  matrons  of  the  town 
Come  here  in  crouds,  and  stare  the  strumpet  down. 
Pope,  Epilogue  to  Jane  Shore. 

Perk.  v.  a.    Dress ;  prank. 

'Tis  better  to  be  lowly  born, 
And  range  with  humble  livers  in  content, 
Than  to  lie  perk'd  up  in  a  glist'ring  grief, 
And  wear  a  golden  sorrow. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  3. 

Perk.  adj.     Pert ;  brisk  ;  airy.     Obsolete. 

My  ragged  rents  . . . 

They  wont  in  the  wind  wag  their  wriggle  tails, 
Perk  as  a  peacock  j  but  now  it  avails. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar. 
Perky,  adj.    Perk. 

Seeing  his  gewgaw  castle  shine, 
New  as  his  title,  built  last  year 
There  amid  perky  larches  and  pine. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  xiii.  1. 

Perlustration.  s.  [Lat.  lustro  =  wander  over.] 
Act  of  viewing  all  over. 

By  the  perlustration  of  such  famous  cities,  cas- 
tles,' amphitheatres,  and  palaces,  some  glorious  and 
new,  some  mouldered  and  eaten  away  by  the  iron 
teeth  of  time,  he  may  come  to  discern  the  best  of  all 
earthly  things  to  be  but  frail  and  transitory.  — 
Howe'll,  Instruction  for  Foreign  Travel,  p.  196. 

Permanence,  s.     Same  as  Permanency. 

Shall  I  dispute  whether  there  be  any  such  mate- 
rial being  that  hath  such  a,  permanence  or  fixedness 
in  being.— Hale. 
Permanency,  s. 

1.  Duration;    consistency;    continuance  in 
the  same  state ;  lastingness. 

Salt,  they  say,  is  the  basis  of  solidity  and  per- 
manency in  compound  bodies.— Boyle. 

From  the  permanency  and  immutability  of  nature 
hitherto,  they  argued  its  permanency  and  immu- 
tability for  the  future.— T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the 
Earth. 
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The  deciduous  tusk  [of  the  elephant]  appears  be- 
yond the  gum  between  the  fifth  and  seventh  month  ; 
it  rarely  exceeds  two  inches  in  length,  and  is  shed 
between  the  first  and  second  year.    The  permanent 
tusks  cut  the  gum  when  about  an  inch  in  length,  a 
month  or  two  usually  after  the  milk-tusks  are  shed. 
—  Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. 
Permanently,  adv.     In  a  permanent  man- 
ner. 

It  does,  like  a  compact  or  consistent  body,  deny 
to  mingle  permanently  with  the  contiguous  liquor. 


Permansion.  s.     Continuance.      Obsolete. 

Although  we  allow  that  hares  may  exchange  their 
sex  sometimes,  yet  not  in  that  vicissitude  it  is  pre- 
sumed ;  from  female  unto  male,  and  from  male  to 
female  again,  and  so  in  a  circle  without  a  perman- 
sion  in  either.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Bodies  of  so  long  permansiun. — Bishop  Pearson, 

Exposition  of  the  Creed,  art.  xi. 

Permeable,  adj.     Capable  of  being  passed 

through. 

The  pores  of  a  bladder  are  not  easily  permeable  by 
air. — Boyle. 

This  exchange  leads  to  the  formation  of  channels 
of  communication.  The  currents  of  commodities 
once  set  up,  make  their  footpaths  and  horse-tracks 
more  permeable ;  and  as  fast  as  the  resistance  to  ex- 
change becomes  less,  the  currents  of  commodities 
become  greater.— Herbert  Spencer,  Principles  of 
Biology. 

Permeant;.  adj.  Passing  through.  Obso- 
lete. 

It  entereth  not  the  veins,  but  taketh  leave  of  the 
pprmeant  parts  at  the  mouths  of  the  meseraicks. — 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

Permeate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  permeatus,  pass.  part. 
of  permeo  ;  pres.  part,  permeans,  -antis; 
permeatio,  -onis  ;  meo  =  I  stray  or  wander 
in  a  roundabout  manner,  or  with  windings, 
as  in  a  maze.]  Pass  through. 

This  heat  evaporates  and  elevates  the  water  of  the 
abyss,  pervading  not  only  the  fissures,  but  the  very 
bodies  of  the  strata,  permeating  the  interstices  of 
the  sand,  or  other  matter  whereof  they  consist. — 
Woodward,  Essay  towards  a  Natural  History  of 
tlie  Earth. 

Permeation,  s.     Act  of  passing  through. 

The  sensible  world  is  inclosed  within  the  intelli- 
gible ;  but  withall  I  must  add,  that  here  is  not  a 
mere  involution  only,  but  a  spiritual  permeation. — 
Bishop  Hall,  Invisible  World,  b.  i.  §  2. 

Permian.  *.  [from  Perm,  a  government  in 
Russia.]  In  Geology.  See  extract. 

Permian  [is  a]  name  . . .  given  by  Sir  Roderick 
Murehison,  and  has  been  accepted  by  most  geologists 
iii  various  parts  of  the  world,  as  a  convenient  designa- 
tion for  rocks  forming  the  uppermost  of  the  great 
palaeozoic  series,  and  appearing,  in  England,  to  pass 
by  almost  insensible  gradations  into  the  beds  of  the 
new  red  sandstone  belonging  to  the  mesozoic  or 
secondary  period. . . .  The  Permian  series  includes 
in  England  (1)  the  magnesian  limestone,  which 
directly  underlies  the  new  red  sandstone,  to  which 
it  is  generally  though  not  always  unconformable, 
and  (2)  a  series  of  sandstones,  called  the  lower  new 
red  sandstone,  passing  into  the  coal  measures ;  and 
often  containing  fossil  vegetation  of  the  coal  period. 
. . .  The  Russian  representatives  of  these  beds  oc- 
cupy a  tract  measuring  seven  hundred  miles  in  one 
direction  by  four  hundred  in  another,  in  a  trough 
of  carboniferous  limestone.  They  are  fossiliferous, 
including  rocks  and  fossils  identical  with  those  of 
our  own  magnesian  limestone  and  the  German  bi- 
tuminous schist.  They  also  contain  curious  remains 
of  reptiles  like  some  that  have  been  found  near 
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Bristol.  Besides  reptiles  and  fishes,  the  rocks  of 
this  period  contain  numerous  shells  and  corals, 
which  are  characteristic  and  peculiar. — Ansted,  in 
Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art. 

Permiscible.  adj.     That  may  be  mingled. 
Hare. 

Fire  —  causeth  matters  permiscible  to  be. 

Old  Poem  in  Ashmole's  Theatrum  Chymicum 

Britannicum,  p.  58 :  1653. 

Permissible,  adj.     Capable  of  being  per- 
mitted or  allowed. 

Make  all  permissible  excuses  for  my  absence,  and 
claim  full  allowance. — Lamb,  Letter  to  Talfourd. 

Permission,  s.    Allowance  ;  grant  of  liberty. 

With  thy  permission  then,  and  thus  forewarn'd, 
The  willinger  I  go.      Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  378. 

You  have  given  me  your  permission  for  this 
address,  and  encouraged  me  by  your  perusal  and 
approbation. — Dryden. 

'  Have  I  not  already  said,  Tressilian,'  replied  she, 
'that  I  will  surely  come  to  my  father,  and  that 
without  farther  delay  than  is  necessary  to  discharge 
other  and  equally  binding  duties— Go,  carry  him  the 
news — I  come  as  sure  as  there  is  light  in  heaven — 
that  is,  when  I  obtain  permission.'  '  Permission  1 
— permission  to  visit  your  father  on  his  sick-bed, 
perhaps  on  his  death-bed  ! '  repeated  Tressilian,  im- 
patiently ; '  and  permission  from  whom? — From  the 
villain  who,  under  disguise  of  friendship,  abused 
every  duty  of  hospitality,  and  stole  thee  from  thy 
father's  roof !  '—Sir  W.  Soott,  Kenilworth,  ch.  iv. 

Permissive,  adj. 

1.  Granting  liberty,  not  favour;  not  hinder- 
ing, though  not  approving. 

We  bid  this  be  done, 

When  evil  deeds  have  their  permissive  pass. 
And  not  the  punishment. 

Sliakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  4. 
Hypocrisy,  the  only  evil  that  walks 
Invisible,  except  to  God  alone 
By  his  permissive  will,  through  heaven  and  earth. 
Milton,  Paradise  Lust,  iii.  683. 

2.  Granted ;  suffered  without  hindrance. 

If  it  be  objected  that  this  doth  in  a  sort  authorise 
usury,  which  before  was  in  some  places  but  permis- 
sive, the  answer  is,  that  it  is  better  to  mitigate 
usury  by  declaration,  than  to  suffer  it  to  rage  by  con- 
nivance.— Bacon,  Essays,  Of  Usury. 

Thus  I  embolden'd  spake,  and  freedom  used 
Permissive,  and  acceptance  found. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  438. 

Clad 

With  what  permissive  glory  since  his  fall 
Was  left  him,  or  false  glitter.  Ibid.  x.  450. 

Permissively.  ado.     In  a  permissive  man- 
ner. 

As  to  a  war  for  the  propagation  of  the  Christian 
faith,  1  would  be  glad  to  hear  spoken  concerning 
the  lawfulness,  not  only  permissively,  but  whether 
it  be  not  obligatory  to  Christian  princes  to  design  it. 
— Bacon,  Advertisement  touching  a  Holy  War. 

Permit,  v.  a.  [L&t.  permitto  =  send  through; 
pass.  part,  permissus ;  permissio,  -onis.] 

1.  Allow  without  command. 

What  things  God  doth  neither  command  nor  for- 
bid, the  same  he  permitteth  with  approbation  either 
to  be  done  or  left  undone. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

2.  Suffer,  without  authorising  or  approving ; 
allow. 

Let  your  women  keep  silence  in  the  churches ;  for 
it  is  not  permitted  unto  them  to  speak.— 1  Corin- 
thians, xiv.  34. 

Age  oppresses  us  by  the  same  degrees  that  it  in- 
structs us,  and  permits  not  that  our  mortal  members, 
which  are  frozen  with  our  years,  should  retain  the 
vigour  of  our  youth. — Dryden. 

Ye  gliding  ghosts,  permit  me  to  relate 
The  mystick  wonders  of  your  silent  state. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  jJUneid,  vi.  376. 

We  should  not  permit  an  allowed,  possible,  great 
and  weighty  good  to  slip  out  of  our  thoughts,  with- 
out leaving  any  relish,  any  desire  of  itself  there. — 
Locke. 

After  men  have  acquired  as  much  as  the  laws  per- 
mit them,  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  take  care 
of  the  public.— Swift. 

3.  Give  up  ;  resign. 

Nor  love  thy  life,  nor  hate ;  but  what  thou  liv'st, 
Live  well ;  how  long  or  short,  permit  to  heaven. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  554. 

If  the  course  of  truth  be  permitted  unto  itself,  it 
cannot  escape  many  errours.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vul- 
yar  Errours. 

To  the  gods  permit  the  rest.  Dryden 

Whate'er  can  urge  ambitious  youth  to  fight, 
She  pompously  displays  before  their  sight ; 
Laws,  empire,  all  permitted  to  the  sword.  Id. 

Let  us  not  aggravate  our  sorrows, 
But  to  the  gods  permit  th'  event  of  things. 

Addison,  Cato. 

Permit,   s.    Written  licence  or  permission 
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to  export  or  transport  goods,  or  to  land 
goods  or  persons. 

A  permit  is  a  lic-ence  or  instrument  granted  by 
the  officers  of  excise,  certifying  that  the  excise  du- 
ties have  been  paid,  and  permitting  their  removal 
from  some  specilied  place  to  another.  —  McCullvch, 
Dictionary  of  Commerce. 

A.  permit  is  a  licence  or  warrant  for  persons  to 
pass  with  and  sel]  Roods,  on  having  paid  the  duties 
of  customs  or  excise  for  the  same.—  Jacob,  Law  Dic- 
tionary. 

Permittance,  s.    Allowance  ;  forbearance  of 

sition  ;  permission.    Hare. 

hen  this  system  of  air  comes,  by  divine  per- 
mittance, to  be  corrupted  by  poisonous  acrimonious 
steams,  what  havoc  k  is  made  in  all  living  creatures  ! 
—Derham,  Physico-  Theology. 

Permixtion.  s.  Act  of  mingling  ;  state  of 
being  mingled. 

They  fell  into  the  opposite  extremity  of  one  na- 
ture in  Christ,  the  divine  and  human  natures  in 
Christ,  in  their  conceits*  by  pemnixtion  and  confu- 
sion of  substances  and  of  properties,  growing  into 
one  upon  their  adunation.  —  Brerewood. 

Permutabie.  adj.     Capable  of  permutation. 
Permutation,  s. 

1.  Exchange  of  one  for  another. 

If  you  can,  by  permutation,  make  the  benefices 
more  compatible.—  liacon,  On  the  Clmrch  of  Eng- 
land. 

A  permutation  of  number  is  frequent  in  lan- 
guages.— Bentley. 

Gold  and  silver,  by  their  rarity,  are  wonderfully 
fitted  for  this  use  of  permutation  for  all  sorts  of 
commodities.—  Hay. 

2.  In  Algebra.     Change,  or  different  com- 
bination, of  any  number  of  quantities. 

Permutation  of  proportion  hath  place  only  in 
homogeneals.—  Wallis,  Correction  of  Hobbes,  §  10. 

Permute,  v.  a.     Exchange.     Obsolete. 

Where  it  shall  chance  the  same  to  rise,  or  to  be 
found,  bought,  truck  t,  permuted,  or  given.—  Hack- 
luyt,  Voyages,  \o].i.p.'228.  (Rich.) 

Pern.  v.  a.  [Gr.  -Trtpvofiai  =  buy  and  sell, 
bargain.]  Sell.  Rare. 

And  such  are  those  whose  wily,  waxen  minde, 
Takes  every  seal,  and  sails  with  every  winde  ; 
Not  out  of  conscience  but  of  carnal  motion, 
Of  fear,  or  favour,  profit,  or  promotion  ; 
Those  that,  to  ease  their  purse,  or  please  their  prince, 
Pern  their  profession,  their  religion  wince. 

Sylvester.  Translation  of  Du  Bartas,  iv.  4,  2. 

(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Pernicious,  adj.  [from  Lat.  pernix.~]   Quick. 

Mare. 

Part  incentive  reed 
Provide,  pernicious  with  one  touch  to  fire. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  519. 

Pernicious,  adj.  [from  Lat.  perniciosus.~\ 
Mischievous  in  the  highest  degree;  de- 
structive. 

To  remove  all  out  of  the  church,  whereat  they  shew 
themselves  to  be  sorrowful,  would  be,  as  we  are 
persuaded,  hurtful,  if  not  pernicious  thereunto.  — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

I  call  you  servile  ministers, 
That  have  with  two  pernicious  daughters  join'd 
Your  high  engender'd  battles,  'gainst  a  head 
So  old  and  white  as  this. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  2. 
Let  this  pernicious  hour 
Stand  ay  accursed  in  the  kaleudar  ! 

Id.,  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

Perniciously,  adv.  In  a  pernicious  manner; 
destructively;  mischievously;  ruinously. 

Some  wilful  wits  wilfully  against  their  own  know- 
ledge, perniciously  against  their  own  conscience, 
have  taught.—  Ascham. 

All  the  commons 

Hate  him  perniciously,  and,  o'  my  conscience, 
Wish  him  teu  fathom  deep. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  u.  1. 

Pernicity.  s.  Swiftness;  celerity.  Obso- 
lete. 

Others  armed  with  hard  shells,  others  with 
prickles,  the  rest  that  have  no  such  armature  en- 
dued with  great  swiftness  or  pernicity.  —  Ray, 
Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  tlie  Works  of  the 
Creation. 

Pernoctation.  s.  [Lat.  pernoctatio,  -onis  ; 
nox,  noctis  =  night.]  Act  of  tarrying  or 
watching  all  night. 

Whether  we  have  paid  for  the  pleasure  of  our 
sin  by  smart  or  sorrow,  by  the  effusion  of  alms,  or 
pernoctations  or  abodes  in  prayers.—  Jeremy  Taylor, 
Rule  and  Exercises  of  holy  Dying,  ch.  iv.  §  6. 

When  these  pernoctations  were  laid  aside,  it  was 
the  custom  to  rise  early.—  Bourne,  Antiquities  of  the 
Common,  People,  p.  191. 
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Peroration,  s.     Conclusion  of  an  oration. 

What  means  this  passionate  discourse? 
This  peroration  with  such  circumstances? 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  i.  1. 

True  woman  to  the  last . . .  my  peroration 
I  come  to  speak  in  spite  of  suffocation.          Smart. 

Perpend,  v.  a.  [Lat.  pendo  =  weigh.]  Weigh 
in  the  mind  ;  consider  attentively. 

Thus  it  remains  and  the  remainder  thus; 
Perpettd  Shakespear,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

Perpend,  my  princess,  and  give  ear. 

LI.,  Twelfth  Night,  v.  1. 

Consider  the  different  conceits  of  men,  and  duly 
perpend  the  imperfection  of  their  discoveries.— Sir 
T.  Browne. 

Perpendicular,  adj.     [Lat.  pendeo  =  hang.] 

1.  Forming,  or  formed  by,  a  straight  line,  of 
which  the  relation  to  another  straight  line 
is  such  as  to  make  each  angle  at  the  inter- 
section a  right  angle. 

If  in  a  line  oblique  their  atoms  rove, 
Or  in  a  perpendicular  they  move ; 
If  some  advance  not  slower  in  their  race, 
And  some  more  swift,  how  could  they  be  entangled  ? 
Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

The  angle  of  incidence  is  that  angle,  which  the 
line,  described  by  the  incident  ray,  contains  with 
the  perpendicular  to  the  reflecting  or  refracting 
surface  at  the  point  of  incidence.— '-Sir  I.  Newton, 
On  Opticks. 

2.  Vertical. 

Some  define  the  perpendicular  altitude  of  the 
highest  mountains  to  be  four  miles. — Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

3.  In  Architecture  :  (applied  to  a  style  of  the 
later  Gothic).     See  extract. 

The  perpendicular  [was]  the  last  of  the  styles  of 
Gothic  architecture  which  flourished  in  this  coun- 
try ;  it  arose  gradually  from  the  decorated  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  con- 
tinued till  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth.  The  name 
is  derived  from  the  arrangement  of  the  tracery, 
which  consists  of  perpendicular  lines,  and  forms 
one  of  its  most  striking  features.  At  its  first  ap- 
pearance the  general  effect  was  usually  bold  and 
good ;  the  mouldings,  though  not  equal  to  the  best 
of  the  decorated  style,  were  well  defined ;  the  en- 
richments effective  and  ample,  without  exuberance ; 
and  the  details  delicate,  without  extravagant  mi- 
nuteness. Subsequently  it  underwent  a  gradual 
debasement ;  the  arches  became  depressed,  the 
mouldings  impoverished,  the  ornaments  crowded, 
and  often  coarsely  executed :  and  the  subordinate 
features  confused  from  the  smallness  and  com- 
plexity of  their  parts. — Glossary  of  Architecture. 

Inasmuch  as  the  mullions  of  a  window  may  be  ex- 
tended upwards  as  well  by  straight  as  by  wavy  lines, 
it  follows  that  the  Flamboyant  of  France,  not  less 
than  the  Flowing  Decorated  of  England,  is  in  prin- 
ciple identical  with  the  Perpendicular  or  Continu- 
ous style. — Cox,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  arid  A  rt,  art.  Architecture. 

Perpendicular,  s. 

1.  Line  falling  upon  the  plane  of  the  horizon 
at  right  angles. 

Though  the  quantity  of  water  thus  rising  and 
falling  be  nearly  constant  as  to  the  whole,  yet  it 
varies  in  the  several  parts  of  the  globe  ;  by  reason 
that  the  vapours  float  in  the  atmosphere,  and  are 
not  restored  down  again  in  a  perpendicular  upon 
the  same  precise  tract  of  land. —  Woodward. 

2.  Level. 

Her  feet  were  placed  upon  a  cube,  to  shew  sta- 
bility: and  in  her  lap  she  held  a  perpendicular,  or 
level,  as  the  ensign  of  evenness  and  rest. — B.  Jonson, 
King  James  I.,  Entertainments. 

Perpendicularly,  adv.    In  a  perpendicular 
manner. 

1.  In  such  a  manner  as  to  cut  another  line  at 
right  angles. 

2.  In  the  direction  of  a  straight  line  up 'and 
down. 

Ten  masts  attach'd  make  not  the  altitude, 
Which  thou  hast  perpendicularly  fell. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

Irons  refrigerated  north  and  south,  not  only  ac- 
quire a  directive  faculty,  but  if  cooled  upright  and 
perpendicularly,  they  will  also  obtain  the  same. — 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Shoot  up  an  arrow  perpendicularly  from  the 
earth,  the  arrow  will  return  to  your  foot  again. — 
Dr.  H.  More. 

All  weights  naturally  moved  perpendicularly 
downward.— Ray. 

Perpendicularity,  s.     State  of  being  per- 
pendicular. 

The  meeting  of  two  lines  is  the  primary  essential 
mode  or  difference  of  an  angle ;  the  perpendicularity 
of  these  lines  is  the  difference  of  a  right  angle. — 
Watts,  Logick. 
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Perpension.  s.     Consideration.    Obsolete. 

Unto  reasonable  perpensions  it  hath  no  place  in 
some  sciences. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Perpent-stone.  s.  In  Architecture.  See 
extract. 

A  perpent-stone  is  a  large  stone  reaching  through 
a  wall  so  as  to  appear  on  both  sides  of  it ;  the  same 
as  what  is  now  usually  called  a  bonder,  bond-stone, 
or  through,  except  that  these  are  often  used  in 
rough  walling,  wnile  the  term  perpent-stone  ap- 
pears to  have  been  applied  to  squared  stones,  or 
ashlar ;  bonders  also  do  not  always  reach  through  a 
wall.  The  term  is  still  used  in  some  districts ;  in 
Gloucestershire,  ashlar  thick  enough  to  reach  en- 
tirely through  a  wall,  and  shew  a  fair  face  on  both 
sides,  is  called  parping  ashlar.  In  Yorkshire,  such 
a  stone  would  be  called  a  thorough-stone. — Glossary 
cf  Architecture. 

Perpession.  s.  [Lat.  patior  =  I  suffer  ;  pass, 
part,  passus  ;  perpessio,  -onis.']  Suffering. 
Obsolete. 

The  eternity  of  destruction  in  the  language  of 
Scripture  signifies  a  perpetual  perpession  and  dura- 
tion in  misery.— Bishop  Pearson,  Exposition  of  the 
Creed,  art.  xh. 

Perpetrate,  v.  a.     [Lat.  perpetratus ;  pass, 
part,    of  perpetro  ;    perpetratio,    -o/iz's.] 
Commit ;  act :  (in  a  bad  sepse). 
Prepare,  I  say,  to  hear  of  such  a  crime 
As  tragick  poets,  since  the  birth  of  time, 
Ne'er  feign'd  a  thronging  audience  to  amaze ; 
JBut  true  and  perpetrated  in  our  days. 

Tate,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xv.  38. 
In  an  indifferent  sense. 

Success  the  mark  no  mortal  wit, 
Or  surest  hand  can  always  hit ; 
For  whatsoe'er  we  perpetrate, 
We  do  but  row,  we're  steer'd  by  fate. 

Butler,  Hudibras. 
Perpetration,  s. 

1.  Act  of  committing  a  crime. 

A  desperate  discontented  assassinate  would,  after 
the  perpetration,  have  honested  a  ineer  private  re- 
venge.— Sir  H.  Wotton. 

A  woman  who  lends  an  ear  to  a  seducer,  may  be 
insensibly  drawn  into  the  perpetration  of  the  most 
violent  acts. — Richardson,  Clarissa. 

2.  Bad  action. 

The  strokes  of  divine  vengeance,  or  of  men's  own 
consciences,  always  attend  injurious  perpetrations. 
— Eikon  Basilike. 

Perpetrator,  s.     One  who  commits  a  crime. 
A  principal  of  the  first  degree  is  the  actor  or  abso- 
lute perpetrator  of  the  crime. — Sir  W.  Blackstone, 
Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England,  b.  iv.  ch.  iii. 
(Rich.) 
Perpetual,  adj.     [Lat.  perpetuus.~\ 

1.  Never  ceasing;   eternal  with  respect  to 
futurity. 

Under  the  same  moral,  and  therefore  under  the 
same  perpetual  law. — Holyday. 

Mine  is  a  love  which  must  perpetual  be, 
If  you  can  be  so  just  as  I  am  true.  Dryden. 

2.  Continual ;  uninterrupted  ;  perennial. 

Within  those  banks,  where  rivers  now 
Stream,  and  perpetual  draw  their  humid  train. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  306. 
By  the  muscular  motion  and  perpetual  flux  of  the 
liquids,  a  great  part  of  them  is  thrown  out  of  the 
body.— A  rbuthnot. 

3.  In  Mechanics.     Endless. 

A  perpetual  screw  hath  the  motion  of  a  wheel  and 
the  force  of  a  screw,  being  both  infinite. — Bishop 
IVilkins,  Mathematical  Magick. 

Perpetually,  adv.  In  a  perpetual  manner ; 
constantly  ;  continually ;  incessantly. 

This  verse  is  every  where  sounding  the  very  thing 
in  your  ears;  yet  the  numbers  are  perpetually 
varied,  so  that  the  same  sounds  are  never  repeated 
twice. — Dryden. 

In  passing  from  them  to  great  distances,  doth  it 
not  grow  denser  and  denser  perpetually ;  and  thereby 
cause  the  gravity  of  those  great  bodies  towards  one 
another  ?—Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 

The  Bible  and  Common  Prayer  Book  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  being  perpetually  read  in  churches,  have 
proved  a  kind  of  standard  for  language,  especially  to 
the  common  people. — Swift. 
Perpetuate,  v.  a. 

1 .  Make  perpetual ;  preserve  from  extinction ; 
eternize. 

Medals,  that  are  at  present  only  mere  curiosities, 
may  be  of  use  in  the  ordinary  commerce  of  life, 
and  at  the  same  time  perpetuate  the  glories  of  her 
majesty's  reign. — Addison. 

The  fondness  which  some  have  felt  to  perpetuate 
their  names,  when  their  race  has  fallen  extinct,  is 
well  known ;  and  a  fortune  has  then  been  bestowed 
for  a  change  of  name :  but  the  affection  for  names 
has  gone  even  further.—/.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of 
Literature,  Influence  of  Names. 
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2.  Continue  without  cessation  or  intermis- 
sion. 

What  is  it,  but  a  continued  perpetuated  voice  from 
heaven,  resounding  for  ever  in  our  ears  ?  to  give 
men  no  rest  in  their  sins,  no  quiet  from  Christ's 
importunity,  till  they  awake  from  their  lethargick 
sleep  and  arise  from  so  tnortiferous  a  state,  and  per- 
mit him  to  give  them  life.— Hammond. 

Perpetuation,  s.  Act  of  making  perpetual; 
incessant  continuance. 

Nourishing  hair  upon  the  moles  of  the  face,  is  the 
perpetuation  of  a  very  ancient  custom.  —  Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Now  the  prophetical  function  consisteth  in  the 
promulgation,  confirmation,  and  perpetuation  of 
the  doctrine  containing  the  will  of  God  for  the  sal- 
vation of  man. — Bishop  Pearson,  Exposition  of  the 
Creed,  art.  ii. 

Perpetuity,  s. 

1 .  Duration  to  all  futurity. 

For  men  to  alter  those  laws  which  God  for  perpe- 
tuity hath  established,  were  presumption  most  into- 
lerable.—Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Yet  am  I  better 

Than  one  that's  sick  o"  the  gout,  since  he  had  rather 
Groan  so  in  perpetuity,  than  be  cured 
By  the  sure  physician,  death. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,\.b. 
Time  as  long  again 
Would  be  flll'd  up  with  our  thanks ; 
And  yet  we  should  for  perpetuity, 
Go  hence  in  debt.  Id.,  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

Nothing  wanted  to  his  noble  and  heroical  inten- 
tions, but  only  to  give  perpetuity  to  that  which  was 
in  his  time  so  happily  established. — Bacon. 

There  can  be  no  other  assurance  of  the  perpetuity 
of  this  church,  but  what  we  have  from  him  that 
built  it. — Bishop  Pearson. 

2.  Exemption  from  intermission  or  cessation. 

A  cycle  or  period  begins  again  as  often  as  it  ends, 
and  so  obtains  a  perpetuity. — Holder. 

What  the  gospel  enjoins  is  a  constant  disposition 
of  mind  to  practise  all  Christian  virtues,  as  often  as 
time  and  opportunity  require;  and  not  a  perpe- 
tuity of  exercise  and  action ;  it  being  impossible  at 
one  and  the  same  time  to  discharge  variety  of  duties. 
— Nelson. 

3.  Something  of  which  there  is  no  end. 

A  mess  of  pottage  for  a  birth-right,  a  present  repast 
for  a  perpetuity. — South,  Sermons. 

The  ennobling  property  of  the  pleasure  that  ac- 
crues to  a  man  from  religion  is,  that  he  that  has 
the  property  may  be  also  sure  of  the  perpetuity. — 
Ib  id. 

The  laws  of  God  as  well  as  of  the  land 
Abhor  a  perpetuity  should  stand  ; 
Estates  have  wings,  and  hang  in  fortune's  power. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  ep.  ii. 

Perplex,  v.  a.  [Lat.  perplexus,  from  the 
root  ofplico  =  l  fold,  involve.] 

1.  Disturb  with  doubtful  notions ;  entangle; 
make  anxious  ;  tease  with  suspense  or  am- 
biguity ;  distract ;  embarrass  ;  puzzle. 

Being  greatly  perplexed  in  his  mind,  he  deter- 
mined to  go  into  Persia.— 1  Maccabees,  iii.  31. 

Themselves  with  doubts  the  day  and  night  per- 
plex. Sir  J.  Denham,Of  Prudence. 

He  perplexes  the  minds  of  the  fair  sex  with  nice 
speculations  of  philosophy,  when  he  should  engage 
their  hearts. — Dryden. 

We  can  distinguish  no  general  truths,  or  at  least 
shall  be  apt  to  perplex  the  mind. — Locke. 

My  way  of  stating  the  main  question  is  plain  and 
clear ;  yours  obscure  and  ambiguous  :  mine  is  fitted 
to  instruct  and  inform  :  yours  to  perplex  and  con- 
found a  reader. —  Waterland. 

2.  Make    intricate  ;     involve  ;     complicate  : 
(used  adjectivally  in  the  extracts). 

Their  way 

Lies  through  the  perplex'd  paths  of  this  drear  wood. 
Milton,  Comus,  36. 
We  are  both  involved 
In  the  same  intricate  perplex'd  distress. 

Addison,  Calo. 

What  was  thought  obscure,  perplexed,  and  too 
hard  for  our  weak  parts,  will  lie  open  to  the  under- 
standing in  a  fair  view.— Locke. 

3.  Plague  ;  torment ;  vex. 

Chloe's  the  wonder  of  her  sex, 

Tis  well  her  heart  is  tender ; 
How  might  such  killing  eyes  perplex, 

With  virtue  to  defend  her !  Granville. 

Perplex,  adj.     Intricate  ;  difficult. 

How  the  soul  directs  the  spirits  for  the  motion  of 
the  body,  according  to  the  several  animal  exigents, 
is  perplex  in  the  theory.— GlanvUle,  Scepsis  Scien- 
tifica. 

Perplexedly,  adv.  In  a  perplexed  manner ; 
intricately;  with  involution. 

He  handles  the  question  very  perplexedly,  which 
yet  is  very  easily  resolved  upon  the  grounds  already 
laid.— Bishop  Bull,  Works,  iii.  1083. 
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Perplexedness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Perplexed. 

1.  Embarrassment;  anxiety. 

Be  good  without  much  noise :  be  provident  with- 
out perplexedness  :  be  merry  without  lightness:  be 
bountiful  without  waste :  live  to  the  benefit  of  all, 
but  to  the  service  only  of  God. — Henshaw,  Daily 
Thoughts,  p.  119 :  1651. 

2.  Intricacy ;  involution  ;  difficulty. 

Obscurity  and  perplexedness  have  been  cast  upon 
St.  Paul's  Epistles  from  without. — Locke. 
Perplexing:,  part.  adj.     Puzzling. 

With  perplexing  thoughts 
To  interrupt  the  sweet  of  life. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  183. 
Perplexity,  s. 

1.  Anxiety;  distraction  of  mind. 

The  fear  of  him  ever  since  hath  put  me  into  such 
perplexity,  as  now  you  found  me.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

The  royal  virgin,  which  beheld  from  far, 

In  pensive  plight  and  sad  perplexity, 
The  whole  achievement  of  this  doubtful  war, 

Came  running  fast  to  greet  his  victory. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

2.  Entanglement;  intricacy. 

Let  him  look  for  the  labyrinth ;  for  I  cannot  dis- 
cern  any,  unless    in    the  perplexity  of  his  own 
thoughts.— Bishop  Stillingfieet. 
Perplexly.  adv.     In  a  perplex  manner ;  con- 
fusedly :  (Perplexedly  commoner). 

This  is  the  sum  of  what  past, ...  set  down  so  per- 
plexly  by  the  Saxon  annalist. — Milton,  History  of 
England,  b.  v. 

Perquisite,  s.  [Lat.  quisitus  =  sought,  ob- 
tained by  seeking  ;  pass.  part,  of  qucero  =  I 
seek.]  Emolument  attached  to  a  place  or 
office  over  and  above  the  settled  wages. 

Tell  me,  perfidious,  was  it  fit 
To  make  my  cream  a  perquisite, 
And  steal  to  mend  your  wages  ?         W  idow  and  Cat. 

To  an  honest  mind  the  best  perquisites  of  a  place 
are  the  advantages  it  gives  a  man  of  doing  good. — 


To  wh?t  jour  lawful  perquisites  amount.     Swift. 
Perquisited.  adj.  Supplied  with  perquisites. 

But  what  avails  the  pride  of  gardens  rare, 
However  royal,  or  however  fair, 
If  perquisited  varlets  frequent  stand, 
And  each  new  walk  must  a  new  tax  demand. 


Perquisition.  *.  Accurate  inquiry ;  thorough 
search. 

The  acid  ...  is  so  fugitive  as  to  escape  all  the  fil- 
trations  and  perquisitions  of  the  most  nice  ob- 
servers.— Bishop  Berkeley,  Siris,  §  126. 

Perry,  s.  [Fr.  poiree,  from  poire  —  pear.] 
Beverage  made  from  the  juice  of  pears,  to 
which  it  stands  in  the  same  relation  as 
cider  does  to  apples. 

Perry  is  the  next  liquor  in  esteem  after  cyder,  in 
the  ordering  of  which,  let  not  your  pears  be  over 
ripe  before  you  grind  them  ;  and  with  some  sorts  of 
pears  the  mixing  of  a  few  crabs  in  the  grinding  is  of 
great  advantage,  making  perry  equal  to  the  red- 
streak  cyder.— Mortimer. 

Persecute,  v.  a.  [Lat.  persecutus,  pret.  part, 
of  persequor  =  follow ;  persecutio,  -onis.'] 

1 .  Afflict,  harass,  or  destroy  on  account  of 
adherence  to  a  particular  creed  or  mode  of 
worship. 

I  persecuted  this  way  unto  the  death.  —  Acts, 
xxii.  4. 

2.  Pursue  with  repeated  acts  of  vengeance  or 
enmity. 

They  might  have  fallen  down,  being  persecuted 
of  vengeance  and  scattered  abroad.  —  Wisdom  of 
Solomon,  si.  20. 

Relate 

What  goddess  was  provoked,  and  whence  her  hate; 
For  what  offence  the  queen  of  heaven  began 
To  persecute  so  brave,  so  just  a  man  ! 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  i.  11. 

3.  Harass  with  solicitations  or  importunity  : 
(as,  '  He  persecutes  me  with  daily  solicita- 
tions'). 

Persecution,  .v. 

1.  Act  or  practice  of  persecuting. 

The  Jews  raised  persecution  against  Paul  and 
Barnabas,  and  expelled  them. — Acts,  xiii.  50. 

He  endeavoured  to  prepare  his  charge  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  impending  persecution;  that  they 
might  adorn  their  profession,  and  not  at  the  same 
time  suffer  for  a  cause  of  righteousness,  and  as  evil- 
doers.— Bishop  Fell. 

Heavy  persecution  shall  arise 
On  all,  who  in  the  worship  persevere 
Of  spirit  aud  truth.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  531. 
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The  deaths  and  sufferings  of  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians had  a  great  share  in  the  conversion  of  those 
learned  Pagans,  who  lived  in  the  ages  of  persecution. 
— Addison. 

2.  State  of  being  persecuted. 

Our  necks  are  under  persecution ;  we  labour  and 
.have  no  rest. — Lamentations,  v.  5. 

Christian  fortitude  and  patience  had  their  oppor- 
tunity in  times  of  affliction  and  persecution.  — 
Bishop  Sprat,  Sermons. 

Persecutor,  s.  One  who  harasses  others 
with  persistent  malignity. 

What  man  can  do  against  them,  not  afraid, 
Though  to  the  death ;  against  such  cruelties 
With  inward  consolations  recompensed ; 
And  oft  supported  so,  as  shall  amaze 
Their  proudest  persecutors. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  493. 
Henry  rejected  the  pope's  supremacy,  but  retained 
every  corruption  besides,  and  became  a  cruel  perse- 
cutor.—Swift. 
Perseverance,  s. 

1.  Persistence  in    any  design  or  attempt; 
steadiness  in  pursuits ;  constancy  in  pro- 
gress. 

They  hate  repentance  more  than  perseverance  in 
a  fault. — Eikon  Basilike. 

He  failed  in  Job, 

Whose  constant  perseverance  overcame 
Whate'er  his  cruel  malice  could  suggest. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  i.  147. 

Wait  the  seasons  of  providence   with  patience 

and  perseverance  in  the  duties  of  our  calling,  what 

difficulties  soever  we  may  encounter.— Sir  R.  L'Es- 

trange. 

Patience  and  perseverance  overcome  the  greatest 
difficulties.—  Richardson,  Clarissa. 
With  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable. 

The  king-becoming  graces, 
Bounty,  perseverance,  mercy,  lowliness ; 
I  have  no  relish  of  them. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 
Perseverance  keeps  honour  bright : 
To  have  done,  is  to  hang  quite  out  of  fashion, 
Like  rusty  mail  in  monumental  mockery. 

Id.,  Tr  oil  us  and  Cressida.iu.S. 

2.  In   Theology.      Continuance,    after   once 
being  admitted,  in  a  state  of  grace. 

We  place  the  grace  of  God  in  the  throne,  to  rule 
and  reign  in  the  whole  work  of  conversion,  perse- 
verance, and  salvation. — Hammond. 

Perseverant.  adj.  Persevering;  persisting; 
constant.  Obsolete. 

How  early  was  he  [Job]  and  perseverant  to  look 
after  his  revelling  children's  exorbitances !  to  offer 
sacrifices  for  them,  and  sanctifie  them.  —  Bishop 
Prideaux,  Euchologia,  p.  125. 

What  obedience  do  we  yield  to  the  whole  law  of 
our  God  ?  If  that  be  entire,  hearty,  universal,  con- 
stant, perseverant,  and  truly  conscientious,  we  have 
whereof  to  rejoice.— Bishop  Hall,  Remains,  p.  153. 

Perseverantly.  adv.  In  a  perseverant  man- 
ner ;  with  constancy.  Obsolete. 

That  I  may  love  thee  strongly,  purely,  perfectly, 
perseverantly.— Spiritual  Conquest,  p.  82 :  1651. 

Persevere,  v.  n.  [Fr.  per  severer ;  Lat.  per- 
severo.~\  Persist  in  an  attempt;  not  give 
over;  not  quit  the  design. 

Thrice  happy,  if  they  know 
Their  happiness,  and  persevere  upright ! 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  631. 
Thus  beginning,  thus  we  persevere ; 
Our  passions  yet  continue  what  they  were. 

Dryden. 

To  persevere  in  any  evil  course,  makes  you  un- 
happy in  this  life,  and  will  certainly  throw  you  into 
everlasting  torments  in  the  next. — Archbishop  Wake, 
Preparation  for  Death. 
With  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable. 

But  my  rude  musick,  which  was  wont  to  please 
Some  dainty  ears,  cannot  with  any  skill 
The  dreadful  tempest  of  her  wrath  appease, 
Nor  move  tne  dolphin  from  her  stubborn  will; 
But  in  her  pride  she  doth  persevere  still.     Spenser. 

Persevering-,  part.  adj.  Persistent ;  con- 
stant in  purpose. 

He  trusted  more  to  steady  and  persevering  indus- 
try, than  to  quick  work  and  sudden  starts  of  energy. 
— Theodore  Hook,  Gilbert  Gurney. 

Perseveringiy.  adv.  In  a  persevering  man- 
ner. 

The  holy  angels  . . .  have  constantly  and  perse- 

veringly  glorified  him.— Bishop  Bull,  Works,  ii.  526. 

Persist,  v.  n.      [Lat.  persisto,  from  sisto  = 

stop,  make  a  stand  ;  pres.  part,  persistens, 

•  ends;  ^v.  per  sister. ~\    Persevere;  continue 

firm  ;  not  give  over. 

Nothing  can  make  a  man  happy,  but  that  which 
shall  last  as  long  as  he  lasts  ;  for  an  immortal  soul 
shall  persist  in  being,  not  only  when  profit,  pleasure, 
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and  honour,  but  when  time  itself  shall  cease.— South 
Sermons. 

If  they  persist  in  pointing  their  batteries  against 
particular  persons,  no  laws  of  war  forbid  the  making 
reprisals. — Addison. 

Persistence,  s.    State  of  persisting  ;  steadi- 
ness ;  constancy  ;  perseverance  in  good  or 

bad. 

The  love  of  God  better  can  consist  with  the  in 
deliberate  commissions  of  many  sins,  than  with  an 
allowed  persistence  in  any  one. — Dr.  H.  More,  Go- 
vtrnmentoftha  fongue. 

Persistency,  s.     Persistence. 

Thou  think'st  me  as  far  in  the  devil's  book  as 

thou  and  Falstaff,  for  obduracy  and  persistency.— 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  ii.  2. 

Persistent,  adj.     Permanent. 

This  assumption  of  a  persistent  formative  power, 
inherent  in  organisms,  and  making  them  unfold 
into  higher  forms,  is  an  assumption  no  more  tena- 
ble than  the  assumption  of  special  creations:  of 
which,  indeed,  it  is  but  a  modification ;  differing 
only  by  the  fusion  of  separate  unknown  processes 
into  a  continuous  unknown  process.  —  Herbert 
Spencer,  Principles  of  Biology,  pt.  iii.  §  144. 

Persistive.  adj.     Steady ;  not  receding  from 
a  purpose  ;  persevering.     Rare. 
The  protractive  tryals  of  great  Jove, 
To  liiid  persistive  constancy  in  men. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Oressida,  i.  3. 
Person.  .?.  [Lat.  persona  =  mask,  character.] 

1.  Individual  or  particular  man  or  woman. 

A.  person  is  a  thinking  intelligent  being,  that  has 
reason  and  reflection,  and  can  consider  itself  as 
itself,  the  same  thinking  thing,  in  different  times 
and  places. — Locke. 

2.  Man  or  woman,  considered  as  opposed  to 
things,  or  distinct  from  them. 

A  zeal  for  persons  is  far  more  easy  to  be  perverted 
than  a  zeal  for  things.— Bishop  Sprat. 

To  that  we  owe  the  safety  of  our  persons  and  the 
propriety  of  our  possessions. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

8.  Individual ;  man  or  woman. 

This  was  then  the  church,  which  was  daily  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  other  persons,  received 
into  it.— Bishop  Pearson. 

4.  Human  being,  considered  with  respect  to 
mere  corporal  existence. 

'Tis  in  her  heart  alone  that  you  must  reign  ; 
You'll  find  her  person  difficult  to  gain.         Dryden. 

5.  Man   or    woman  considered  as    present, 
acting,  or  suffering. 

If  I'm  traduced  by  tongues  which  neither  know 
My  faculties  nor  person,  yet  will  be 
The  chroniclers  of  my  doing,— let  me  say, 
'Tis  but  the  fate  of  place,  and  the  rough  brake 
That  virtue  must  go  through. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  i.  2. 

The  rebels  maintained  the  fight  for  a  small  time, 
and  for  their  persons  showed  no  want  of  courage.— 
Bacon. 

6.  General  loose  term  for  a  human  being; 
one ;  a  man. 

Be  a  person's  attainments  ever  so  great,  he  should 
always  remember,  that  he  is  God's  creature.— Rich- 
ardson, Clarissa. 

1.  One's  self ;  not  a  representative. 

When  I  purposed  to  make  a  war  by  my  lieutenant, 
I  made  declaration  thereof  to  you  by  my  chancellor ; 
but  now  that  I  mean  to  make  a  war  upon  France  in 
person,  I  will  declare  it  to  you  myself. — Bacon,  His- 
tory of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

Our  Saviour  in  his  own  person,  during  the  time 
of  his  humiliation,  duly  observed  the  sabbath  of  the 
fourth  commandment,  and  all  other  legal  rites  and 
enervations.—  White. 

The  king  in  person  visits  all  around, 
Comforts  the  sick,  congratulates  the  sound, 
Honours  the  princely  chiefs,  rewards  the  rest, 
And  holds  for  thrice  three  days  a  royal  feast. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  729. 

8.  Exterior  appearance. 

For  her  own  person, 
It  beggar'd  all  description. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  2. 

9.  Man  or  woman  represented  in  a  fictitious 
dialogue. 

All  things  are  lawful  unto  me,  saith  the  apostle, 
speaking,  as  it  seemetn,  in  the  person  of  the  Chris- 
tian gentile,  for  the  maintenance  of  liberty  in  things 
indifferent.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

These  tables  Cicero  pronounced  under  the  person 
of  Crassus,  were  of  more  use  and  authority  than  all 
the  books  of  the  philosophers.—  Baker,  On  Learn- 
ing. 

10.  Character. 

From  his  first  appearance  upon  the  stage,  in  his 
iu:\v  itci-miii  of  a  sycophant  or  juggler,  instead  of  his 
Conner  person  of  a  prince,  he  was  exposed  to  the 
derision  of  the  courtiers  and  the  common  people, 
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who  flocked  about  him,  that  one  might  know  where 
the  owl  was  by  the  flight  of  birds. — Bacon. 

He  hath  put  on  the  person  not  of  a  robber  an_ 
murtherer,  but  of  a  traitor  to  the  state.— Sir  J 
Hayward. 

11.  Character  of  office. 

I  then  did  use  the  person  of  your  father ; 
The  imago  of  his  power  lay  then  in  me ; 
And  in  th'  administration  of  his  law, 
While  I  was  busy  for  the  commonwealth, 
Your  highness  pleased  to  forget  my  place. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  v.  2. 

How  different  is  the  same  man  from  himself,  as  he 
sustains  the  person  of  a  magistrate  and  that  of  a 
friend  I— South,  Sermons. 

12.  In  Grammar.     Quality  of  the  noun  that 
modifies  the  verb. 

Doras  the  more  blushed  at  her  smiling,  and  she 
the  more  smiled  at  his  blushing ;  because  he  had, 
with  the  remembrance  of  that  plight  he  was  in, 
forgot  in  speaking  of  himself,  the  third  person.— 
Sir  P.  Sidney. 

If  speaking  of  himself  in  the  first  person  singular 
has  so  various  meanings,  his  use  of  the  first  person 
plural  is  with  greater  latitude. — Locke. 

13.  Rector  of  a  parish;  parson. 

For  all  curates,  persones,  and  vycares. 

Liber  Festivalis,  fol.195.  b. 

Jerom  was  vicar  of  Stepnie,  and  Garrard  was 
person  of  Honie-lane.  —Holinshed,  Chronicle  of 
England,  p.  953. 

Personable,  adj. 

\.  Handsome;    graceful;    of  good  appear- 
ance. 

Were  it  true  that  her  son  Ninias  had  such  a 
stature,  as  that  Semiramis,  who  was  very  person- 
able, could  be  taken  for  him  ;  yet  it  is  unlikely  that 
she  could  have  held  the  empire  forty-two  yeaf  s  after 
any  such  subtility.— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

2.  In  Law.    Capable  of  maintaining  a  plea 

in  a  judicial  court. 
Personage,  s.     [Fr.] 

1.  Considerable  person;  man  or  woman  of 
eminence. 

It  was  a  new  sight  fortune  had  prepared  to  those 
woods,  to  see  these  great  personages  thus  run  one 
after  the  other. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

It  is  not  easy  to  research  the  actions  of  eminent 
personages,  how  much  they  have  blemished  by  the 
envy  of  others,  and  what  was  corrupted  by  their 
own  felicity.— Sir  H.  Wotton. 

2.  Exterior  appearance  ;  air ;  stature. 

She  hath  made  compare 

Between  our  statures,  she  hath  urged  her  height ; 
And  with  her  personage,  her  tall  personage, 
She  hath  prevail'd  witn  him. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer- Night's  Dream,  iii.  2. 
The  lord  Sudley  was  fierce  in  courage,  courtly  in 
fashion,  in  personage  stately,  in  voice  magnificent, 
but  somewhat  empty  of  -matter.— Sir  J.  Hayward. 

3.  Character  assumed. 

The  great  diversion  is  masking:  the  Venetians, 
naturally  grave,  love  to  give  into  the  follies  of  such 
seasons,  when  disguised  in  a  false  personage.— Addi- 
son,  Travels  in  Italy. 

4.  Character  represented. 

Some  persons  must  be  found  out,  already  known 
by  history,  whom  we  may  make  the  actors  and 
personages  of  this  fable.  —  Broome,  View  of  Epick 
Poesy. 

.5.  Individual. 

I  solemnly  declare  to  all  mankind,  that  the  above 
dedication  was  made  for  no  one,  prince,  prelate, 
pope,  or  potentate,— duke,  marquis,  earl,  viscount, 
or  baron,  of  this,  or  any  other  realm  in  Christen- 
dom ;— nor  has  it  yet  been  hawked  about,  or  offered 
publicly  or  privately,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  any 
one  person  or  personage,  great  or  small ;  but  is 
honestly  a  true  virgin  dedication,  untried  on  upon 
any  soul  living.  —Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  vol.  i. 
ch.  ix. 

These  dues  paid  to  etiquette,  the  Countess  briefly 
introduced  Helen  as  Miss  Digby,  and  seated  herself 
near  the  exile.  In  a  few  moments  the  two  elder 
personages  became  quite  at  home  with  each  other. 
—Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  x.  ch.  iii. 

The  companion  of  the  personage  thus  sketched 
might  be  somewhere  about  seventeen. — Lord  Lytton, 
If  hat  will  he  do  with  it '/  b.  i.  ch.  i. 

The  old  ladies  Fitzague  drove  over  in  their  little 
old  chariot,  with  the  fat  black  horses,  the  fat  coach- 
man, and  the  fat  footman,  &c.  (why  are  dowagers' 
horses  and  footmen  always  fat?)  And  soon  after 
these  personages  had  arrived  . . .  came  the  Hono- 
rable and  Reverend  Lionel  Pettipois,  who  with 
General  and  Mrs.  Sago,  formed  the  rest  of  the  party. 
—Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  xxx. 
Personal,  adj. 

1 .  Belonging  to  men  or  women,  not  to  things ; 
not  real. 

Every  man  so  termed  by  'way  of  personal  diffe- 
rence (inly.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
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2.  Affecting  individuals  or  particular  people ; 
peculiar ;  proper  to  him  or  her ;  relating 
to  one's  private  actions  or  character. 

For  my  part, 

I  know  no  personal  cause  to  spurn  at  him ; 
But  for  the  general. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Caesar,  ii.  1. 

It  could  not  mean,  that  Cain  as  elder  had  a 
natural  dominion  over  Abel,  for  the  words  are  con- 
ditional ;  if  thou  doest  well,  and  so  personal  to  Cain. 
— Locke. 

Publick  reproofs  of  sin  are  general,  though  by  this 
they  lose  a  great  deal  of  their  effect ;  but  in  private 
conversations  the  application  may  be  more  personal, 
and  the  proofs  when  so  directed  come  home. — 
Rogers. 

If  he  imagines  there  may  be  no  personal  pride, 
vain  fondness  of  themselves,  in  those  that  are 
patched  and  dressed  out  with  so  much  glitter  of  art 
or  ornament,  let  him  only  make  the  experiment. — 
Law. 

If  Richard  of  England  was  on  one  side  in  this 
contest,  Philip  Augustus  of  France  was  sure  to  be 
on  the  other ;  and  besides  his  rivalry  with  England, 
the  King  of  France  had  personal  and  hereditary 
cause  for  hostility  to  Otho ;  and  with  the  house  of 
Hohenstaufen  he  had  ever  maintained  friendly  al- 
liance. —  Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity, 
b.  is.  ch.  ii. 

He  asked  him  distinctly,  before  the  second  song 
began— as  a  personal  favour  too,  mark  the  villain  in 
that— not  to  play.— Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit, 
ch.  xi. 

And  therefore  splenetic,  personal,  base, 
Sick,  sick  to  the  heart  am  I. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  xiii.  2. 

3.  Present ;  not  acting  by  representative. 

The  favourites  that  the  absent  king 
In  deputation  left, 
When  he  was  personal  in  the  Irish  war. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iv.  3. 

This  immediate  and  personal  speaking  of  God 
Almighty  to  Abraham,  Job,  and  Moses,  made  not  all 
his  precepts  and  dictates,  delivered  in  this  manner, 
simply  and  eternally  moral ;  for  some  of  them  were 
personal,  and  many  of  them  ceremonial  and  judi- 
cial— White. 

4.  Exterior ;  corporal. 

This  heroick  constancy  determined  him  to  desire 
in  marriage  a  princess,  whose  personal  charms 
were  now  become  the  least  part  of  her  character.— 
Addison. 

5.  In  Law.    Appertaining  to  the  person  in 
the  way  of  property,  as  money  ;  movable. 

This  sin  of  kind  not  personal, 
But  real  and  hereditary  was.  Sir  J.  Davies. 

6.  In  Grammar.    Denoting  the  person :  (as 
'  a  personal  pronoun '). 

Personality,  s. 

1.  Existence  or  individuality  of  anyone. 

Is  not  the  whole  consistency  of  the  body  of  man 
as  a  cradled  cloud,  or  coagulated  vapour  ?  and  his 
personality  a  walking  shadow,  and  dark  imposture? 
—Dr.  H.  More,  Reply  to  Eugenius'  Observations, 
41. 

Person  belongs  only  to  intelligent  agents,  capable 
of  a  law,  and  happiness  and  misery :  this  personal- 
ity extends  itself  beyond  present  existence  to  what 
is  past,  only  by  consciousness,  whereby  it  imputes 
to  itself  past  actions,  just  upon  the  same  ground 
that  it  does  the  present. — Locke. 

2.  Reflection  upon  individuals,  or  upon  their 
private  actions  or  character. 

When  Mrs.  Tiliot  was  Mary  Salt,  the  two  ladies 
had  been  bosom  friends ;  but  Mr.  Tiliot  had  looked 
higher  and  higher  since  his  gin  had  become  so 
famous ;  and  in  the  year  "29  he  had,  in  Mr.  Muscat's 
hearing,  spoken  of  Dissenters  as  sneaks,— a  person- 
ality which  could  not  be  overlooked. . . . '  But  re- 
garding personalities'  he  added,  ' I  have  not  the 
same  clear  showing.  For,  say  that  this  young  man 
was  pusillanimous,  I  were  but  ill  provided  with  ar- 
guments if  I  took  my  stand  even  for  a  moment  on 
so  poor  an  irrelevancy  as  that  because  one  curate  is 
ill-furnished  therefore  episcopacy  is  false.'—  George 
Eliot  (signature),  Felix  Holt,  the  Radical,  ch.  xxiv. 

Personally,  adv.    In  a  personal  manner. 

1 .  In  person  :  in  presence :  not  by  represen- 
tative. 

Approbation  not  only  they  give,  who  personally 
declare  their  assent  by  voice,  sign,  or  act,  but  also 
when  others  do  it  in  their  names.— Hooker,  Ecclesi- 
astical Polity. 

I  could  not  personally  deliver  to  her 
What  you  commanded  me,  but  by  her  woman 
1  sent  your  message.   Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  v.  1. 

There  arc  many  reasons  why  matters  of  such  a 
wonderful  nature  should  not  be  taken  notice  of  by 
those  Pagan  writers  who  lived  before  our  Saviour's 
disciples  had  personally  appeared  among  them. — 
Addison. 

2.  With  respect  to  an  individual ;  particu- 
larly. 

485 
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She  bore  a  mortal  hatred  to  the  house  of  Lan- 
caster, and  personally  to  the  king. — Bacon,  History 
of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

3.  With  regard  to  numerical  existence. 

The  converted  man  is  personally  the  same  he  was 
before,  and  is  neither  born  nor  created  anew  in  a 
proper  literal  sense.— Rogers. 

Personalty,  s.     In  Law.     Personal  estate. 

Personate,  v.  a.     [Lat.  persona  =  mask.] 

1.  Represent  by  a  fictitious  or  assumed  cha- 
racter, so  as  to  pass  for  the  person  repre- 
sented. 

This  lad  was  not  to  personate  one  that  had  been 
long  before  taken  out  of  his  cradle,  but  a  youth 
that  had  been  brought  up  in  a  court,  where  infinite 
eyes  had  been  upon  him. — Bacon,  History  of  the 
Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

2.  Represent  by  action  or  appearance ;  act. 

Herself  awhile  she  lays  aside,  and  makes 
Ready  to  personate  a  mortal  part.  CrasJiaw. 

Some  readers  will  recollect  the  death  of  Bond,  who 
felt  so  exquisitely  the  character  of  Lusignan  in  Z:ira, 
which  he  personated  when  an  old  man,  that  Zura, 
when  she  addressed  him,  found  him  dead  in  his 
chair !— /.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of  Literature,  Tra- 
gic Actors. 

3.  Pretend  hypocritically  :  (with  self). 

It  has  been  the  constant  practice  of  the  Jesuits  to 
send  over  emissaries,  with  instructions  to  personate 
themselves  members  of  the  several  sects  amongst 
us.— Swift. 

4.  Represent  by  way  of  similitude. 

The  lofty  cedar,  royal  Cymbeline,  personates  thee. 
—Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  v.  5. 

5.  Make  a  representation  of,  as  in  a  picture. 
Obsolete. 

Whose  eyes  are  on  this  sovereign  lady  flxt, 
One  do  I  personate  of  Timon's  frame, 
Whom  fortune  with  her  ivory  hand  wafts  to  her. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  1. 

6.  Describe.     Obsolete. 

I  will  drop  in  his  way  some  obscure  epistles  of 
love,  wherein,  by  the  colour  of  his  beard,  the  shape 
of  his  leg,  the  manner  of  his  gait,  the  expressure  of 
his  eye,  forehead,  and  complexion,  he  shall  find  him- 
self most  feelingly  personated.— Shakespear,  Twelfth 
Night,  ii.  3. 

7.  Celebrate  loudly.     Obsolete. 

They  loudest  sing 

The  vices  of  their  deities  and  their  own, 
In  fable,  hymn,  or  song,  so  personating 
Their  gods  ridiculous,  and  themselves  past  shame. 
Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iv.  339. 

Personate,  v.  n.   Play  a  fictitious  character. 
He  wrote   many  poems   and  epigrams,  sundry 
petty  comedies  and  enterludes,  ofteri-times  person- 
ating with  the  actors. — Sir  G.  Buck,  Life  and  Reign 
of  King  Richard  III.  p.  76. 

Personated,  part.  adj.     Counterfeit ;  ficti- 
tious. 

Piety  is  opposed  to  that  personated  devotion 
under  which  any  kind  of  impiety  is  disguised.— 
Hammond,  On  fundamentals. 

Thus  have  I  played  with  the  dogmatist  in  a  per- 
sonated scepticism. — Glanville,  Scepsis  Scientifica. 
Personation,  s. 

1.  Counterfeiting  of  another  person. 

This  being  one  of  the  strangest  examples  of  a  per- 
sonation that  ever  was,  it  deserveth  to  be  discovered 
and  related  at  the  full.  —  Bacon,  History  of  the 
Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

2.  Personification ;  impersonation. 

Count  di  Peschiera  entered— entered  as  a  very 
personation  of  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  care- 
loss,  luxurious,  pampered,  egotistical  wealth.— Lord 
Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.x.  ch.xv. 
Personator.  .v. 

1.  One  who  personates  a  fictitious  character. 

Expressing  a  most  real  affection  in  the  persona- 
tors. — B.  Jonson,  Masques  at  Court. 

2.  One  who  acts  or  plays  in  a  drama. 

The  most  royal  princes,  and  greatest  persons, . . . 

are  commonly  the  personators  of  those  actions.— 

B.  Jonson,  Masques  at  Court. 

Personification,  .v.    In  Rhetoric.   Investing 

of  things  with  the  character  of  persons : 

(the  word  is  a  translation  of  the  Greek 

TrpoiTajjroTroiia,  from  TtpoawTrov  =  person,  TTOUW 

=  I  make.      For    example,    '  Confusion 
heard  his  voice.' — Milton,  Paradise  Lost.) 

Boethius's  admired  allegory  on  the  Consolation  of 
Philosophy  introduced  personification  into  the 
poetry  of  the  middle  ages.— I7.  Warton,  History  of 
English  Poetry,  ii.  64. 

When  words  naturally  neuter  are  converted  into 
masculine  and  feminine,  the  personification  is  more 
distinctly  and  forcibly  marked.—  Bishop  Lowth,  A 
short  Introduction  to  English  Grammar. 
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[By]  personification  . . .  inanimate  objects,  or  ab- 
stract notions,  are  represented  as  endued  with  life 
or  action,  sometimes  by  being  addressed  as  living 
agents :  at  other  times  by  being  coupled  with  attri- 
butes which  belong  only  to  living  agents.— Brande 
and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Personify,  v.  a.  Change  from  a  thing  to  a 
person. 

The  poets  take  the  liberty  of  personifying  inan- 
imate things.— Lord  Chesterfield. 

Personize.  v.  a.     Personify.     Rare. 

Milton  has  personized  them  and  put  them  into 
the  Court  of  Chaos. — Richardson,  Notes  on  Milton. 

Perspective,  s.  [Lat.  perspicio  =  look 
through.  The  accent  in  the  older  ex- 
tracts is  on  the  first  syllable.] 

1.  Glass  through  which  things  are  viewed. 

If  it  tend  to  danger,  they  turn  about  the  perspec- 
tive, and  shew  it  so  little,  that  he  can  scarce  discern 
it.— Sir  J.  Deriham. 

It  may  import  us  in  this  calm  to  hearken  to  the 
storms  raising  abroad ;  and  by  the  best  perspectives 
to  discover  from  what  coast  they  break. — Sir  W. 
Temple. 

You  hold  the  glass,  but  turn  the  perspective, 
And  farther  off  the  lessen'd  object  drive.      Dryden. 

Faith  for  reason's  glimmering  light  shall  give 
Her  immortal  perspective. 

Prior,  Ode  on  Exodus  iii.  14. 

2.  Art  of  representing  objects  on   a  plane 
surface. 

Medals  have  represented  their  buildings  according 
to  the  rules  of  perspective.— Addison,  Dialogues  on 
the  Usefulness  of  ancient  Medals. 

The  Fairy  paused.    The  Spirit, 
In  ecstacy  of  admiration,  felt 
All  knowledge  of  the  past  revived ;  the  events 

Of  old  and  wondrous  times, 
Which  dim  tradition  interruptedly 
Teaches  the  credulous  vulgar,  were  unfolded 
In  just  perspective  to  the  view ; 
Yet  dim  from  their  infinitude. 

Shelley,  Queen  Mab. 

Matilda,  without  ear,  or  taste,  or  love  for  nuis 
became  a  very  fair  mechanical  musician.    Witho 
one  artistic  predisposition,  she  achieved  the  scien 
of  perspective— she  attained  even  to  the  mixture  of 
colours — she  filled  a  portfolio  with  drawings  win  h 
no  young  lady  need  have  been  ashamed  to  see  c 
cling  round  a  drawing-room.— Lord  Lytton,  What 
-will  he  do  with  it?  b.  i.  ch.  ix. 

3.  View ;  vista. 

Lofty  trees  with  sacred  shades, 
And. perspectives  of  pleasant  glades, 
Where  nymphs  of  brightest  form  appear.    Dry  den. 

Perspective,  adj.  Relating  to  the  science 
of  vision  ;  optical. 

We  have  perspective  houses,  whore  we  make  de- 
monstrations of  all  lights  and  radiations.— Bacon. 
This  vizard,  wherewith  thou  would'st  hide  thy 

spirit, 
Is  perspective,  to  shew  it  plainlier. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Honest  Man's  Fortune, 

Perspectively.  adv.  Optically  ;  through  a 
glass ;  by  representation. 

My  lord,  you  see  them  perspectively,  the  cities 
turned  into  a  maid.— Shakespear,  Henry  V.  v.  2. 

Perspicable.  adj.     Discernible.    Obsolete. 

Albeit  there  be  but  nineteen  pillars  at  this  day 
extant,  yet  the  fractures  and  bases  of  other  one-and- 
twenty  more  are  perspicable.—Sir  T.  Herbert,  Re- 
lation of  some  Years'  Travels  into  Africa  and  the 
Great  Asia,  p.  142. 

The  sea  . , .  rather  stable,  and  to  the  eye  without 
any  perspicable  motion.— Ibid.  p.  188. 

Perspicacious,  adj.  [L,nLperspicaz.~\  Quick- 
sighted  ;  sharp  of  sight. 

It  is  as  nice  and  tender  in  feeling,  as  it  can  be 
perspicacious  and  quick  in  seeing.— South,  Sermons. 
Perspicacity,  s.     Quickness  of  sight. 

It  [angling]  requires  as  much  study  and  perspi- 
cacity as  the  rest.— Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly, p.  266. 

He  that  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth  cannot  be 
excluded  the  secrecy  of  the  mountains;  nor  can 
there  any  thing  escape  the  perspicacity  of  those 
eyes,  which  were  before  light,  and  in  whose  opticks 
there  is  no  opacity. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

Perspicacy.  s.  Quickness  of  sight ;  discern- 
ment. Rare. 

Lady,  do  not  scorn  us,  though  you  have  the  gift  of 
perspicacy  above  other.— B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out 
of  his  Humour. 

Perspicil.  s.  [Lat.  perspicillum.~\  Glass 
through  which  things  are  viewed ;  optic 
glass.  Rare. 

Let  truth  be 

Ne'er  so  far  distant,  yet  chronology, 
Sharp-sighted  as  the  eagle's  eye  that  can 
Outstare  the  broad  beam'd  day's  meridian, 
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Will  have  a  perspicil  to  find  her  out. 
And  through  the  night  of  error  and  dark  doubt, 
Discern  the  dawn  of  truth's  eternal  ray, 
As  when  the  rosy  morn  buds  into  d;iy.         Crashaw. 
The  perspicil,  as  well  as  the  needle,  hath  enlarged 
the  habitable  world.— Glanville,  Scepsis  Scientifica. 
Perspicuity,  s. 

1.  Transparency;  translucency;  diaphaneity. 
Obsolete. 

As  for  diaphaneity  and  perspicuity,  it  enjoyeth 
that  most  eminently,  as  having  its  earthy  and  sali- 
nous  parts  so  exactly  resolved,  that  its  body  is  left 
imporous. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  Clearness  to  the  mind ;  easiness  to  be 
understood ;    freedom  from  obscurity  or 
ambiguity. 

The  verses  containing  precepts,  have  not  so  much 
need  of  ornament  as  of  perspicuity. — Dryden. 

Perspicuity  consists  in  the  using  of  proper  terms 
for  the  thoughts,  which  a  man  would  have  pass  from 
his  own  mind  into  that  of  another's. — Locke,  On 
Reading. 

Perspicuous,  adj.     [Lat.  perspicuusJ] 

1.  Transparent ;  clear;  capable  of  being  seen 
through ;    diaphanous ;    translucent ;    not 
opaque.     Obsolete. 

As  contrary  causes  produce  the  like  effects,  so 
even  the  same  proceed  from  black  and  white:  for 
the  clear  and  perspicuous  body  effecteth  white,  and 
that  white  a  black.— Peacham. 

2.  Clear  to  the  understanding ;  not  obscure  ; 
not  ambiguous. 

The  purpose  is  perspicuous  even  as  substance, 
Whose  grossness  little  characters  sum  up. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  3. 

All  this  is  so  perspicuous,  so  undeniable,  that  I 
need  not  be  over  industrious  in  the  proof  of  it.— 
Bishop  Sprat. 

Perspicuously,  adv.  In  a  perspicuous  man- 
ner ;  clearly  ;  not  obscurely. 

The  case  is  no  sooner  made  than  resolved ;  if  it  be 
made  not  enwrapped,  but  plainly  and  perspicuously. 
— Bacon. 

Perspirable,  adj. 

1 .  That  may  be  emitted  by  the  cuticular  pores. 

In  an  animal  under  a  course  of  hard  labour,  ali- 
ment too  vaporous  or  perspirable  will  subject  it  to 
too  strong  a  perspiration,  debility,  and  sudden  death. 
— Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

2.  Perspiring ;  emitting  perspiration. 

Hair  cometh  not  upon  the  palms  of  the  hands  or 
soles  of  the  feet,  which  are  parts  more  perspirable : 
and  children  are  not  hairy,  for  that  their  skins  are 
most  perspirable. — Bacon. 

That  this  attraction  is  performed  by  effluviums, 
is  plain  and  granted  by  most ;  for  eleetricks  will  not 
commonly  attract,  unless  they  become  perspirable. 
— Sir  T.  Browne. 

Perspiration,  s.    Excretion  by  the  cuticular 
pores. 

Insensible  perspiration  is  the  last  and  most  per- 
fect action  of  animal  digestion. — Arbuthnot,  On  the 
Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 
Perspirative.    adj.     Performing  the  act  of 

perspiration. 
Perspiratory,  adj.     Perspirative. 

The  finest  capillaries  and  perspiratory  ducts. — 
Bishop  Berkeley,  Siris,  §  54. 

Perspire,  v.  n.      [Lat.  perspiro,  from  per  = 
through  +  spiro  =  I  breathe.] 

1.  Perform  excretion  by  the  cuticular  pores. 

2.  Be  excreted  by  the  skin. 

Water,  milk,  whey,  taken  without  much  exercise, 
so  as  to  make  them  perspire,  relax  the  belly.— Ar- 
buthnot, On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 
Perspire,  v.  a.     Emit  by  the  pores. 

Firs  grow  and  thrive  in  the  most  barren  soil,  and 
continually  perspire  a  fine  balsam  of  turpentine.— 
Smollett. 

Perstringre.  v.  a.    [Lat.  perstringo.]    Touch 
upon ;  glance  upon. 

Look  out,  look  out,  and  see, 
What  object  this  may  be, 
That  doth  perstringe  mine  eye. 

,  .  Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  477. 

In  those  verses  of  Callimachus  . . .  he  perstringeth 
the  impiety  of  Euemerus.— Fotherby,  AtheomastLv, 
p.  144;  1622. 

Men  from  this  text  of  Scripture  would  perstringe 
philosophy.— Dr.  H.  More,  Conjectura  Cabbalislica, 
p.  230. 

The  womanishness  of  the  church  of  Borne  in  this 
period  is  perstringed—Id ,  Exposition  of  the  Epistles 
sent  to  the  Seven  (-/lurches,  p.  78. 
Persuade,  v.  a.  [Lat.  persuadeo .;  pass.  part. 

persuasus ;  persuasio,  -onis.~\ 
1.  Bring  to  any  particular  opinion. 
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Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own 
mind.- -Haitians,  xiv.  5. 

We  are  persuaded  better  things  of  you,  and  things 
that  accompany  salvation.— Hebrews,  vi.  ',). 

There  should  not  be  such  heaviness  in  their  de- 
struction as  shall  be  joy  over  thetn  that  are  per- 
suaded to  salvation. — 2  Esdras,  vii.  61. 

Let  a  man  be  ever  so  well  persuaded  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  virtue,  yet  till  he  hungers  and  thirsts 
after  righteousness,  his  will  will  not  be  determined 
to  any  action  in  pursuit  of  this  confessed  great  good. 
— Locke. 

Men  should  seriously  persuade  themselves  that 
they  have  here  no  abiding  place,  but  are  only  in 
tlieir  passage  to  the  heavenly  Jerusalem.— Arch- 
bishop Wake,  Preparation  for  Death. 
2.  Influence  by  argument  or  expostulation. 

Philoclea's  beauty  not  only  persuaded,  but  so  per- 
suaded as  all  hearts  must  yield ;  Pamela's  beauty 
used  violence,  and  such  as  no  heart  could  resist. — 
Sir  P.  Sidney. 

They  that  were  with  Simon,  being  led  with  co- 
vetousness,  were  persuaded  for  money. — Z  Maccabees, 
x.  20. 

To  sit  cross-legged,  or  with  our  fingers  pectinated, 
is  accounted  bad,  and  friends  will  persuade  us  from 
it.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

How  incongruous  would  it  be  for  a  mathematician 
to  persuade  with  eloquence,  to  use  all  imaginable 
insinuations  and  intreaties,  that  he  might  prevail 
with  his  hearers  to  believe  that  three  and  three  make 
six  \-Bishop  Wilkins. 

I  should  be  glad  if  I  could  persuade  him  to  write 
such  another  critick  on  anything  of  mine ;  for  when 
he  condemns  any  of  my  poems,  he  makes  the  world 
have  a  better  opinion  of  them. — Dryden. 
2.  Inculcate  by  argument  or  expostulation. 
'  To  children,  afraid  of  vain  images,  we  persuade 
confidence  by  making  them  handle  and  look  nearer 
such  things.— Jeremy  Taylor. 
4.  Treat  by  persuasion.     Obsolete. 

Twenty  merchants  have  all  persuaded  with  him ; 
But  none  can  drive  him  from  the  envious  plea 
Of  forfeiture.  Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 
Persuade,  s.     Persuasion.     Obsolete. 

Indeed,  Lucina,  were  her  husband  from  her, 
She  happily  might  be  won  by  thy  persuades. 

Tragedy  ofSoliman  and  Perseda :  1599. 

Fersuadedness.  *.  Attribute  suggested  by 
persuaded. 

[Which  results  chiefly  from]  a persuadedness  that 
nothing  can  be  a  greater  happiness  than  her  favour, 
or  deserve  the  name  of  happiness  without  it. — Boyle, 
Works,  vol.  i.  p.  2-19.  (Rich.) 

Persuader,  s.    One  who  persuades. 

1.  Importunate  adviser. 

The  earl,  speaking  in  that  imperious  language 
wherein  the  king  had  written,  did  not  irritate  the 
people,  but  make  them  conceive  by  the  haughtiness 
of  delivery  of  the  king's  errand,  that  himself  was 
the  author  or  principal  persuader  of  that  counsel. — 
Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

He  soon  is  moved 
By  such  persuaders  as  are  held  upright. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

Hunger  and  thirst  at  once, 
Powerful  persuaders  !  quicken'd  at  the  scent 
Of  that  alluring  fruit,  urged  me  so  keen. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  586. 

2.  Pistol.     Slang. 

'  Why,'  said  Mark, '  I  didn't  like  him  much  j  and 
that's  the  truth,  sir.    I  thought  he  was  a  bully ;  and 
1  didn't  admire  his  carryin'  them  murderous  little 
persuaders,  and  being  so  ready  to  use  'em.'— Dickens, 
Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xxxiv. 
Persuasibility.   s.      Capable  of  being  per- 
suaded. 

It  is  sufficient  that  the  gospel  suggests  and  offers 
iri.<7TiKou$  Aoyovs,  such  rational  arguments  and  mo- 
tives as  are  proper  to  beget  belief  in  moral  agents; 
but  the  TO  ireit)e<rSa.t,  persuasibility,  or  the  act  of 
being  persuaded,  is  a  work  of  men's  owu.—Halli- 
well,  Saving  of  Souls,  p.  39 :  1677. 
Persuasible.  adj. 

1.  Susceptible  of  persuasion. 

It  makes  us  apprehend  our  own  interest  in  that 
obedience,  makes  us  tractable  and  persuasible,  con- 
trary to  that  brutish  stubbornness  of  the  horse  and 
mule,  which  the  Psalmist  reproaches.— Dr.  H.  More, 
Government  of  the  Tongue. 

2.  Having  power  to  influence. 

My  speech  and  my  preaching  was  not  with  en- 
ticing [in  the  margin,  persuasible}  words  of  man's 
wisdom.— 1  Corinthians,  ii.  4. 
Persuasion,  s. 

J.  Act  of  persuading;  act  of  influencing  by 
expostulation;  act  of  gaining  or  attempting 
the  passions. 

If 't  prove  thy  fortune,  Polydore  to  conquer, 
For  thou  hast  all  the  arts  of  line  persuasion, 
Trust  me,  and  let  me  know  thy  love's  success. 

Otway,  The  Orphan. 

2.  Personified. 
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I  never  knew  a  man  able  to  answer  this  argument. 
— But,  indeed,  to  speak  of  my  father  as  he  was; — he 
was  certainly  irresistible,  both  in  his  orations  and 
disputations; — he  \vas  born  an  orator; — ®eo&t&a.KTo<;. 
Persuasion  hung  upon  his  lips,  and  the  elements  of 
Logic  and  Rhetoric  were  so  blended  up  in  him, — and, 
withal,  he  had  so  shrewd  a  guess  at  the  weaknesses 
and  passions  of  his  respondent, — that  Nature  might 
have  stood  up  and  said, — '  This  man  is  eloquent." — 
Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  vol.  i.  ch.  xix. 
3.  State  of  being  persuaded ;  opinion. 

The  most  certain  token  of  evident  goodness  is,  if 
the  general  persuasion  of  all  men  does  so  account  it. 
— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

You  are  abused  in  too  bold  a  persuasion. — Shake- 
spear,  Cymbeline,  i.  6. 

When  we  have  no  other  certainty  of  being  in  the 
right,  but  our  own  persuasions  that  we  are  so  ;  this 
may  often  be  but  making  one  error  the  gage  for 
another. — Dr.  H.  More,  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

The  obedient  and  the  men  of  practice  shall  ride 
upon  those  clouds,  and  triumph  over  their  present 
imperfections ;  till  persuasion  pass  into  knowledge, 
and  knowledge  advance  into  assurance,  and  all  come 
at  length  to  be  completed  in  the  beatifick  vision. — 
South,  Sermons. 

Persuasive,  adj.  Having  the  power  of  per- 
suading ;  having  influence  on  the  passions. 

In  prayer,  we  do  not  so  much  respect  what  pre- 
cepts art  delivereth,  touching  the  method  of  persua- 
sive utterance  in  the  presence  of  great  men,  as  what 
doth  most  avail  to  our  own  edification  in  piety  and 
godly  zeal. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Let  Martius  resume  his  farther  discourse,  as 
well  for  the  persuasive  as  for  the  consult,  touching 
the  means  that  may  conduce  unto  the  enterprize. — 
Bacon. 

Notwithstanding  the  weight  and  fitness  of  the 
arguments  to  persuade,  and  the  light  of  man's  in- 
tellect to  meet  this  persuasive  evidence  with  a  suit- 
able assent,  no  assent  followed,  nor  were  men  thereby 
actually  persuaded. — South,  Sermons. 

Persuasive,  s.  Exhortation ;  argument  or 
importunity  employed  to  direct  the  mind 
to  any  purpose  or  pursuit. 

These  were  the  arguments  here  used  by  this  great 
Apostle;  arguments,  in  comparison  of  which  he 
knew  that  the  most  flowing  rhetorick  of  words 
would  be  but  a  poor  and  faint  persuasive. — South, 
Sermons. 

Persuasively,  adv.  In  a  persuasive  man- 
ner. 

The  serpent  with  me 
Persuasively  hath  so  prevail'd,  that  I 
Have  also  tasted.         Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  872. 
Many  who  live  upon  their  estates  cannot  so  much 
as  tell  a  story,  much  less  speak  clearly  and  persua- 
sively in  any  business.— Locke,  Thoughts  on  Educa- 
tion. 

Persuasiveness.  *.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Persuasive. 

An  opinion  of  the  successfulness  of  the  work  being 
as  necessary  to  found  a  purpose  of  undertaking  it,  as 
either  the  authority  of  commands,  or  the  persuasive- 
ness of  promises,  or  pungency  of  menaces  can  be. — 
Hammond,  On  Fundamentals. 

Persuasory.  adj.     Persuasive. 

Neither  is  this  persuasory.—Sir  T.  Browne. 
Persway.  v.  a.   Soften;  mitigate;  allay;  as- 
suage (after  the  analogy  of  which  it  seems 
to  have  been  formed).     Rare. 

The  creeping  venom  of  which  subtle  serpent,  as 
some  late  writers  affirm,  neither  the  cutting  of  the 
perilous  plant,  nor,  &c.,  &c.,  can  any  way  persway 
or  assuage. — B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair.  (Nares 
by  H.  and  W.) 
Pert.  adj.  [see  Pretty.] 

1 .  Lively ;  brisk  ;  smart. 

Awake  the  pert  and  nimble  spirit  of  mirth ; 
Turn  melancholy  forth  to  funerals, 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  i.  1. 
On  the  tawny  sands  and  shelves, 
Trip  the  pert  fairies  and  the  dapper  elves. 

Milton,  Comus,  117. 

From  pert  to  stupid  sinks  supinely  down, 
In  youth  a  coxcomb,  and  in  age  a  clown. 

Spectator. 

2.  Forward ;  assuming ;  impertinent. 

All  servants  might  challenge  the  same  liberty,  and 
grow  pert  upon  their  masters ;  and  when  this  sauci- 
ness  became  universal,  what  less  mischief  could  be 
expected  than  an  old  Scythian  rebellion  ? — Collier, 
Essays,  On  Pride. 

A  lady  bids  me  in  a  very  pert  manner  mind  my 
own  affairs,  and  not  pretend  to  meddle  with  their 
linen.— A  ddison. 

Vanessa 

Scarce  listen'd  to  their  idle  chat, 
Further  than  sometimes  by  a  frown, 
When  they  grew  pert,  to  pull  them  down. 

Swift,  Cadenus  and  Vanessa. 

Pert.  s.  Assuming,  over-forward,  or  im- 
pertinent person. 
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0  then  how  blind  to  all  that  truth  requires, 
Who  think  it  freedom  when  a  pert  aspires ! 

Goldsmith,  Traveller. 

Pert.  v.  n.     Behave  with  pertness ;  be  saucy. 
Hagar  perted  against  Sarah,  and  lifted  herself  up 
against  her  superiours.— Bishop  Gauden,  Anti  Baal- 
Berith,v.Wi:  1661. 

Pertain,  v.  n.     Belong ;  relate. 

As  men  hate  those  that  affect  that  honour  by  am- 
bition, which  pertaineth  not  to  them,  so  are  they 
i     more  odious,  who  through  fear  betray  the  glory 
which  they  have.— Sir  J.  Hayward. 

A  cheveron  or  rafter  of  an  house,  a  very  honour- 
able bearing,  is  never  seen  in  the  coat  of  a  king, 
because  it  pertaineth  to  a  mechanical  profession. — 
Peacham. 

Pertinacious,  adj.  [Lat.  pertinaz;  from 
teneo  =  hold.] 

1.  Obstinate ;  stubborn ;  perversely  resolute. 

One  of  the  dissenters  appeared  to  Dr.  Sanderson 
to  be  so  bold,  so  troublesome  and  illogical  in  the 
dispute,  as  forced  him  to  say,  that  he  had  never  met 
with  a  man  of  more  pertinacious  confidence  and  less 
abilities.—/.  Walton. 

2.  Resolute ;  constant ;  steady. 

Diligence  is  a  steady,  constant"  and  pertinacious 
study,  that  naturally  leads  the  soul  into  the  know- 
ledge of  that  which  at  first  seemed  locked  up  from 
it.— South,  Sermons. 

Pertinaciously,  adv.  In  a  pertinacious 
manner;  obstinately;  stubbornly. 

They  deny  that  freedom  to  me  which  they  perti- 
naciously challenge  to  themselves.— Eikon  Basilike. 

Others  have  sought  to  ease  themselves  of  all  the 
evil  of  affliction  by  disputing  subtilly  against  it,  and 
pertinaciously  maintaining  that  afflictions  are  no 
real  evils,  but  only  in  imagination.  —  Archbishop 
Tillotson. 

Metals  pertinaciously  resist  all  transmutation ; 
and  though  one  would  think  they  were  turned  into 
a  different  substance,  yet  they  do  but  as  it  were 
lurk  under  a  vizard.— Ray. 

Pertinaciousness.  s.  Attribute  suggested 
by  Pertinacious. 

Fearing  lest  the  pertinaciousness  of  her  mistress's 
sorrows  should  cause  her  evil  to  revert.— Jeremy 
Taylor,  Eule  and  Exercises  of  Holy  Dying,  ch.  v. 
§8. 

Pertinacity,  s.  Obstinacy  ;  stubbornness  ; 
persistency;  resolution;  steadiness;  con- 
stancy. 

In  this  reply  was  included  a  very  gross  mistake, 
and,  if  with  pertinacity  maintained,  a  capital  er- 
rour. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

Pertinacy.  s.  Pertinacity  (this  latter  being 
the  commoner  word). 

Their  pertinacy  is  such,  that  when  you  drive 
them  out  of  one  form,  they  assume  another.  — 
Duppa. 

It  holds  forth  the  pertinacy  of  ill  fortune,  in 
pursuing  people  into  their  graves.— Sir  £.  L'Es- 
trange. 

St.  Gorgonia  prayed  with  passion  and  pertinacy, 
till  she  obtained  relief. — Jeremy  Taylor. 

Pertinate.  adj.     ?  Obstinate.    Hare. 

Oh  how  pertinate  and  styfe  are  the  ungodly 
lawers  and  act  makers  in  their  own  wycked  lawes 
to  be  conserved.— Joye,  Exposition  of  Daniel,  ch.  vi. 
(Rich.) 

Pertinateiy.  udv.  In  a  pertinate  manner. 
Hare. 

These  abominations  when  thei  be  defended  per- 
tinatly  of  the  enemies  of  the  Gospel,  then  their  stif- 
necked  pertinacie  inflammeth  discordis. — Joye,  Ex- 
position of  Daniel,  ch.  xii.  (Rich.) 

Pertinency.  *.  Justness  of  relation  to  the 
matter  in  hand ;  propriety  to  the  purpose  ; 
appositeness. 

1  have  shewn  the  fitness  and  pertinency  of  the 
Apostle's  discourse  to  the  persons  he  addressed  to, 
whereby  it  appeareth  that  he  was  no  babbler,  and 
did  not  talk  at  random. — Bentley. 

Pertinent,  adj.   [Lat.  pertinens,  -entis,  pres. 

part,  of  pertineo.] 

1.  Related  to  the  matter  in  hand;  just  to  the 
purpose';  not  useless  to  the  end  proposed  ; 
apposite ;  not  foreign  from  the  thing  in- 
tended; relevant. 

My  caution  was  more  pertinent 
Than  the  rebuke  you  give  it. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  ii.  2. 
I  set  down,  out  of  experience  in  business,  and 
conversation  in  books,  what  I  thought  pertinent  to 
this  business. — Bacon. 

If  he  could  find,  pertinent  treatises  of  it  in  books, 
that  would  reach  all  the  particulars  of  a  man's  be- 
haviour, his  own  ill-fashioned  example  would  spoil 
all.— Locke. 
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2.  Relating ;  regarding ;  concerning. 

Men  shall  have  just  cause,  when  any  thing  perti- 
nent unto  faith  and  religion  is  doubted  of,  the  more 
willingly  to  incline  their  minds  towards  that  which 
the  sentence  of  so  grave,  wise,  and  learned  in  that 
faculty  shall  judge  most  sound. — Hooker,  Ecclesias- 
tical Polity. 

Pertinently,  adv.    In  a  pertinent  manner. 

Be  modest  and  reserved  in  the  presence  of  thy 
betters,  speaking  little,  answering  pertinently,  not 
interposing  without  leave  or  reason.— Jeremy  Taylor, 
Rule  and  Exercises  of  Holy  Living. 

Pertly,  adv.    In  a  pert  manner. 

1.  Briskly;  smartly. 

I  find  no  other  difference  betwixt  the  common 
town  wits  and  the  downright  country  fools,  than 
that  the  first  are  pertly  in  the  wrong,  with  a  little 
more  gaiety ;  and  the  last  neither  iu  the  right  nor 
the  wrong. — Pope. 

2.  Saucily;  petulantly. 

Yonder  walls,  that  pertly  front  your  town, 
Tond  towers,  whose  wanton  tops  do  buss  the  clouds, 
Must  kiss  their  own  feet. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  5. 

When  you  pertly  raise  your  snout, 
Fleer,  and  gibe,  and  laugh,  and  flout ; 
This,  among  Hibernian  asses, 
For  sheer  wit,  and  humour  passes.  Swift. 

Pertness.  s.     Attribute  suggested  by  Pert. 

1.  Brisk  folly;  sauciness  ;  petulance. 

Dulness  delighted  eyed  the  lively  dunce, 
Rememb'ring  she  herself  was  pertness  once. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  i.  111. 

2.  Petty    liveliness ;     sprighttiness    without 
force,  dignity,  or -solidity. 

This  is  in  Shaftesbury's  works  a  lively  pertness 
and  a  parade  of  literature;  but  it  is  hard  that  we 
should  be  bound  to  admire  the  reveries. —  Watts, 
Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

Perturb,  v.  a.  [Lat.  perturbo  =  disturb  ;  pass, 
part,  perturbatus ;  perturbatio,  -onis.~] 

1.  Disquiet;  disturb;  deprive  of  tranquillity. 

Where  the  name  of  church  governours  is  grown 
contemptible,  the  whole  state  of  the  church  must 
needs  be  perturbed.  —  Bishop  Hall,  Peace-Maker, 
§11. 

2.  Disorder ;  confuse  ;  put  out  of  regularity. 

The  inservient  and  brutal  faculties  controul'd  the 
suggestions  of  truth ;  pleasure  and  profit  over- 
swaying  the  instructions  of  honesty,  a  d  sensuality 
perturbing  the  reasonable  commands  of  virtue. — 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errnurs. 

The  accession  or  secession  of  bodies  from  the 
earth's  surface  perturb  not  the  equilibration  of 
either  hemisphere.— Ibid. 

Perturbance.  s.     Perturbation  :  (the  latter 
being  the  commoner  word). 

Whereas  by  warre  and  generall  perturbaunce  in 
this  our  realme  by  you  begon  and  continued,  with 
also  brennynges  and  other  hurts  and  enormities, 
evidently  it  appears  that  your  fidelitie  to  us  due  ye 
have  not  kept.— Graf  ton,  Chronicle,  Henry  III. : 
an.  47.  (Rich.) 

Secondly,  if  the  main  fault  be  in  the  affections, 
through  some  passion, . . .  perturbance  of  the  mind, 
. . .  the  sin  arising  from  hence  ...  is  properly  a  sin 
of  infirmity.— Sharpe,  Sermons,  vol.  iii.  sermon  is. 
(Rich.) 
Perturbate.  v.  a.  Disturb.  Rare. 

Corruption 
Hath  then  no  force  her  bliss  to  perturbate. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Immortality  oftlie  Soul,  iii.  1, 14. 

Perturbation,  s. 

1.  Disquiet  of  mind;  deprivation  of  tran- 
quility. 

Love  was  not  in  their  looks,  either  to  God, 
Nor  to  each  other :  but  apparent  guilt, 
And  shame,  and  perturbation,  and  despair. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  113. 

2.  Restlessness  of  passions. 

Natures  that  have  much  heat  and  great  and 
violent  desires  and  perturbations,  are  not  ripe  for 
action,  till  they  have  passed  the  meridian  of  their 
years. — Bacon,  Essays,  Of  Youth  and  Age. 

3.  Disturbance ;  disorder  ;  confusion  ;   com- 
motion. 

Although  the  long  dissentions  of  the  two  houses 
had  had  lucid  intervals,  yet  they  did  ever  hang  over 
tiie  kingdom,  ready  to  oreak  forth  into  new  per- 
turbations and  calamities.  —  Bacon,  History  of  the 
Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

4.  Cause  of  disquiet. 

O  polish' &  perturbation!  golden  care! 
That  keep'st  the  ports  of  slumber  open  wide 
To  many  a  watchful  night :  sleep  with  it  now, 
Yet  not  so  sound,  and  half  so  deeply  sweet, 
As  he,  whose  brow  with  homely  biggen  bound, 
Sleeps  out  -the  watch  of  night. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  4. 
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5.  Commotion  of  passions. 

Restore  yourselves  unto  your  temper,  fathers ; 
And,  without  perturbation,  hear  me  speak. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy,  iv.  3. 

6.  In  Astronomy.      Specially  applied  to  the 
results   of   the    attraction    of   the    other 
heavenly  bodies  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  sun. 

Perturbator.  s.     Raiser  of  commotions. 

All  of  which  are  to  be  employed  against  the  per- 
turbators  of  the  peace  of  Italy,  until  they  be  re- 
duced to  the  estate  of  not  being  able  to  keepe  the 
field.  —  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  History  of 
Henry  VIII.,  p.  196. 

Perturbed,  part.  adj.    In  a  state  of  pertur- 
bation. 
Rest,  rest,  perturbed  spirit ! 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  5. 
His  wasting  flesh  with  anguish  burns, 
And  his  perturbed  soul  within  him  mourns. 

G.  Sandys,  Paraphrase  of  the  Book  of  Job. 
Meanwhile,  the  object  of  this  dialogue— the  type 
of  perverted  intellect — of  mind  without  heart — of 
knowledge  which  had  no  aim  but  power— was  in  a 
state  of  anxious  perturbed  gloom.  —  Lord  Lytton, 
My  Novel,  b.  x.  ch.  xiii. 

Perturber.  *.     One  who  perturbs. 

It  was  high  time  for  the  archbishop  and  state  to 
look  strictly  to  these  perturbers  of  our  church's 
happy  quiet.  —  Sir  G.  Paul,  Life  of  Archbishop 
Whitgift,  p.  55. 

Such  . . .  that  were  by  the  chancellor  pronounced 
perturbers  of  the  peace.— A.  Wood,  Annals  of  the 
University  of  Oxford  (under  the  year  1279). 

Pertusion.  s.  [Lat.  pertusio,  -onis ;  per- 
tusus  ;  pass.  part,  of  pertundo ;  tundo  =  I 
beat,  knock,  smash.] 

1.  Act  of  piercing  or  punching. 

The  manner  of  opening  a  vein  in  Hippocrates's 
time  was  by  stabbing  or  pertusion,  as  it  is  performed 
in  horses. — Arbuthnot. 

2.  Hole  made  by  punching  or  piercing. 

An  empty  pot  without  earth  in  it,  may  be  put  over 
a  fruit  the  better,  if  some  few  pertusions  be  made  in 
the  pot. — Bacon. 

Peruke,  s.  [Fr.  perruque.~\  Cap  of  false 
hair ;  periwig,  of  which,  as  also  of  wig,  it 
is  the  origin. 

Neither  was  the  use  of  perruques  unknown  in 
those  times,  as  may  appear  by  this  of  the  epigram* 
matist,  [Martial,]  '  Calvo  turpius  est  nihil  comato.' — 
Hakewul,  Apology,  p.  413. 

The  deformity  of  their  hair  is  usually  supplied  by 
borders  and  combings ;  also  by  whole  perukes,  like 
artificial  skulls,  fitted  to  their  heads.  —  Jeremy 
Taylor,  Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  44.| 

I  put  him  on  a  linen  cap,  and  his  peruke  over  that. 
— Wiseman. 
Perusal,  s. 

1.  Act  of  reading. 

As  pieces  of  miniature  must  be  allowed  a  closer 
inspection,  so  this  treatise  requires  applicatiou  in 
the  perusal. — Woodward. 

2.  Examination. 

The  jury,  after  a  short  perusal  of  the  staff,  de- 
clared their  opinion  by  the  mouth  of  their  foreman, 
that  the  substance  of  the  staff  was  British  oak. — 
Tatter,  no.  265. 
Peruse,  v.  a.    [Fr.  peruser.] 

1.  Read. 

Peruse  this  writing  here,  and  thou  shalt  know 
The  treason.  Shakespear,  Richard  II.  v.  3. 

The  petitions  being  thus  prepared,  do  you  con- 
stantly set  apart  an  hour  in  a  day  to  peruse  those 
petitions. — Bacon. 

Carefully  observe,  whether  he  tastes  the  distin- 
guishing perfections  or  the  specifick  qualities  of  the 
author  whom  he  peruses. — Addison,  Spectator. 

2.  Observe;  examine.     Obsolete. 

I  hear  the  enemy; 
Out  some  light  horsemen,  and  peruse  their  wings. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I,  iv.  2. 
I've  perused  her  well ; 
Beauty  and  honour  in  her  are  so  mingled, 
That  they  have  caught  the  king. 

Id.,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  3. 
Myself  I  then  perused,  and  limb  by  limb 
Survey'd.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  267. 

Peruser,  s.    Reader  ;  examiner. 

Marke  herein  his  laboriouse  and  fruteful  doinges, 
and  ye  shal  fynde  him  no  lesse  profitable  to  us  in 
the  descrypcion  of  this  particular  nacyon,  than  were 
Strabo,  Pliny,  Ptholome,  and  other  geographers,  to 
their  perusers,  in  the  pycturinge  out  of  the  univer- 
sall  worlde.— Bale,  Leland's  New  Year's  Gift,  sign. 
H.l. 

The  difficulties  and  hesitations  of  every  one  will 
be  according  to  the  capacity  of  each  peruser,  and  as 
his  penetration  into  nature  is  greater  or  less.—  Wood- 
ward. 
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Pervade,  v.  a.     [Lat.  pervado,   pass.  part. 
pervasus  ;  pervasio,  -onis  ;  vado  =  I  go.] 

1.  Pass  through  an  aperture;  permeate. 

The  labour'd  chyle  pervades  the  pores 
In  all  the  arterial  perforated  shores. 

Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

Paper  dipped  in  water  or  oil,  the  oculus  mundi 
stone  steeped  in  water,  linen-cloth  oiled  or  varnished, 
and  many  other  substances  soaked  in  such  liquors 
as  will  intimately  pervade  their  little  pores,  become 
by  that  means  more  transparent  than  otherwise. — 
— Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 

2.  Pass  through  the  whole  extension. 

Matter,  once  bereaved  of  motion,  cannot  of  itself 
acquire  it  again,  nor  till  it  be  struck  by  some  other 
body  from  without,  or  be  intrinsically  moved  by  an 
immaterial  self-active  substance,  that  can  penetrate 
and  pervade  it. — Bentley. 

What  but  God 
Pervades,  adjusts,  and  agitates  the  whole  ? 

Thomson. 

Pervasion,  s.     Act  of  pervading  or  passing 
through. 

If  fusion  be  made  rather  by  the  ingress  and  trans- 
cursions  of  the  atoms  of  fire,  than  by  the  bare  propa- 
gation of  that  motion,  with  which  fire  beats  upon 
the  outside  of  the  vessels,  that  contain  the  matter 
to  be  melted ;  both  those  kinds  of  fluidity,  ascribed 
to  saltpetre,  will  appear  to  be  caused  by  the  perva- 
sion of  a  foreign  body.— Boyle. 

Pervasive,  adj.    Having  the  power  to  per- 
vade. 

Or  suits  him  more  the  winter's  candied  thorn, 
When  from  each  branch  anneal'd,  the  works  of 

frost, 
Pervasive,  radiant,  icicles  depend. 

SJienstone,  Economy,  pt.  iii.  (Rich.) 

Perverse,  adj.     [Lat.   verto  =  turn ;    pass, 
part,  versus ;  perversio,  -oms.] 

1.  Distorted  from  the  right. 

Where  nature  breeds 
Perverse,  all  monstrous,  all  prodigious  things. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  624. 

2.  Obstinate  in  the  wrong;  stubborn;   un- 
tractable. 

Thou  for  the  testimony  of  truth  hast  borne 
Universal  reproach  ;  far  worse  to  bear 
Than  violence ;  for  this  was  all  thy  care. 
To  stand  approved  in  sight  of  God,  though  worlds 
Judged  thee  perverse. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  33. 

To  so  perverse  a  sex  all  grace  is  vain. 
It  gives  them  courage  to  offend  again.          Dryden. 

3.  Petulant ;  vexatious ,  peevish ;  desirous  to 
cross  and  vex ;  cross. 

*">  gentle  Romeo, 

If  thou  dost  love  pronounce  it  faithfully, 
Or  it'  you  think  I  am  too  quickly  won, 
I'll  frown  and  be  perverse,  and  say  thee  nay, 
So  thou  wilt  woo:  but  else  not  for  the  world. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  2. 
Perversely,  adv.     In  a  perverse  manner. 

Men  perversely  take  up  piques  and  displeasures 
at  others,  and  then  every  opinion  of  the  disliked 
person  must  partake  of  his  fate. — Dr.  H.  More, 
Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

Men  that  do  not  perversely  use  their  words,  or  on 
purpose  set  themselves  to  cayil,  seldom  mistake  the 
signification  of  the  names  of  simple  ideas. — Locke. 

A  patriot  is  a  dangerous  post, 
When  wanted  by  his  country  most, 
Perversely  comes  in  evil  times, 
Where  virtues  are  imputed  crimes.  Swift. 

Perverseness.    s.     Attribute   suggested   by 
Perverse. 

1.  Petulance;  peevishness;  spiteful  crossness. 

Virtue  hath  some  perverseness ;  for  she  will 
Neither  believe  her  good,  nor  others'  ill.        Donne. 

Her  whom  he  wishes  most  shall  seldom  gain 
Through  her  perversentss :  but  shall  see  her  gain'd 
By  a  far  worse.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  902. 

The  perverseness  of  my  fate  is  such, 
That  he's  not  mine,  because  he's  mine  too  much. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  L'inyras 
and  MyrrJia. 

When  a  friend  in  kindness  tries 
To  show  you  where  your  error  lies, 
Conviction  does  but  more  incense ; 
Perverseness  is  your  whole  defence.  Swift. 

2.  Perversion;  corruption.    Obsolete. 

Neither  can  this  be  meant  of  evil  governours  or 
tyrants;  for  they  are  often  established  as  lawful 
potentates ;  but  of  some  perverseness  and  defection 
iu  the  nation  itself.— Bacon, 

Perversion,  s.    Act  of  perverting ;  change 
to  something  worse. 

Women  to  govern  men,  slaves  freemen,  are  much 
in  the  same  degree ;  all  being  total  violations  and 
perversions  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  nations.— 
Bacon. 
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He  supposes  tliat  the  whole  reverend  body  are  so 
far  from  dislikini;  popery,  that  the  hopes  of  enjoying 
the  abbey  lands  would  be  an  effectual  incitement  to 
their  perversion.— Swift. 

Tate, .  .  .  and  his  friend  Dr.  Nicholas  Brady,  were 
among  the  most  nourishing  authors  and  greatest 
public  favourites  of  this  reign ;  it  was  now  that  they 
perpetrated  in  concert  their  version,  or  perversion, 
of  the  Psalms,  with  which  we  are  still  afflicted.— 
Craik,  History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  173. 

Perversity,  s.     Perverseness  ;  crossness. 

What  strange  perversity  is  this  of  man  ! 
When  'twas  a  crime  to  taste  th'  enlightning  tree, 
He  could  not  then  his  hand  refrain.  Norris. 

Pervert,  v.  a.  [Lat.  perverto  ;  pass.  part. 
perversus;  perversio,  -onis;  verto  =  I  turn.] 

1.  Distort  from  the  true  end  or  purpose. 

Instead  of  good  they  may  work  ill,  and  pervert 
justice  to  extreme  injustice. — Spenser,  View  of  the 
State  of  Ireland. 

If  thou  seest  the  oppression  of  the  poor,  and 
violent  perverting  of  justice  in  a  province,  marvel 
not. — Ecclesiasticvs.  v.  8. 

If  then  his  providence 
Out  of  our  evil  seek  to  bring  forth  good, 
Our  labour  must  be  to  pervert  that  end, 
And  out  of  good  still  to  find  means  of  evil. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  162. 

He  has  perverted  my  meaning  by  his  glosses  ;  and 
interpreted  my  words  into  blasphemy,  of  which  they 
were  not  guilty.— l>ryden. 

Porphyry  has  wrote  a  volume  to  explain  this  cave 
of  the  nymphs  with  more  piety  than  judgement ; 
and  another  person  has  perverted  it  into  obscenity ; 
and  both  allegorical. — Broame. 

We  cannot  charge  any  thing  upon  their  nature, 
till  we  take  care  that  it  is  perverted  by  their  educa- 
tion.— Law. 

2.  Corrupt;  turn  from  the  right:  (opposed 
to  convert). 

Meanwhile  the  heinous  and  despiteful  act 
Of  Satan,  done  in  Paradise,  and  how 
He  in  the  serpent  had  perverted  Eve, 
Her  husband  she,  to  taste  the  fatal  fruit, 
Was  known  in  heav'n.   Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  1. 

The  subtle  practices  of  Eudoxius,  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople, in  perverting  and  corrupting  the  most 
pious  emperor  Valens. —  Waterland. 

Pervert.  s.  A  word  of  recent  coinage, 
formed  after  convert,  for  which  it  is  a  term 
of  disapprobation  or  sarcasm.  It,  of  course, 
implies  that  the  creed  or  doctrine  of  the 
speaker  is  right ;  the  adopted  one  wrong. 
Hence,  when  used  by  each  of  two  parties  it 
has  a  different  import,  and,  when  used  by 
one  only,  it  is  a  term  of  limited  applica- 
tion. As  far  as  the  editor  can  judge  from 
his  individual  experience,  it  is  chiefly  used 
by  Protestants,  and  applied  to  converts  to 
Romanism.  It  is,  however,  a  term  of 
abuse,  which  one  party  is  as  free  to  use  as 
the  other.  Etymologically,  it  is  a  good 
word ;  and  this  is  as  much  as  can  be  said 
in  favour  of  it. 

Perverter.  s. 

1.  One  who  changes  anything  from  good  to 
bad;  corruptor. 

Where  a  child  finds  his  own  parents  his perverters, 
he  cannot  be  so  properly  born,  as  damned  into  the 
world.— South,  Sermons. 

One  who  distorts  anything  from  the  right 
purpose 

He  that  reads  a  prohibition  in  a  divine  law,  had 
need  be  well  satisfied  about  the  sense  he  gives  it, 
lest  he  incur  the  wrath  of  God,  and  be  found  a  per- 
verier  of  his  law.— Bishop  Stillingfleet. 

ervertibie.  adj.  Susceptible  of  perver- 
sion. 

There  are  many  passages  that  have  an  evident 
character  of  harmless  mirth  and  jollity;  which 
although  they  are  piquant,  yet  are  not  easily  per- 
vertible to  any  disparagement  of  our  neighbour.— 
W.  Mountague,  Devout  Essays,  pt.  i.  p.  131 :  1648. 

irvestigation.   s.    Diligent  inquiry;   tho- 
rough research. 

In  the  pervestigation  of  the  true  and  genuine 
text,  it  was  perspicuously  manifest  to  all  men,  that 
there  was  no  argument  more  firm  or  certain  to  be 
relied  on.—ChUlingicorth,  Religion  of  Protestants  a 
safe  Way  to  Salvation. 

ervlal.  adj.  [see  Pervious.]  Clear,  i.e. 
as  a  transparent  object,  or  one  seen 
through.  Rare. 

And  yet  all  perviall  enough  (you  may  well  say) 
\vh"ii  luuhaoneai  I  comprehend  them.— Chapman, 
Tr limitation  of  Homer's  Iliad,  b.  xiy.    (Eich.) 
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Perviaily.  adv.  In  a  pervial  manner;  trans- 
parently. Rare. 

Which  he  doth,  imagining  his  understanding 
reader's  eyes  more  sharp  than  not  to  see  pervially 
through  them.— (fliapman,  Translation  of  Homer's 
Iliad,  b.  xiv.  (Rich.) 

Both  this  and  the  preceding  extract  are 
from  the  same  work. 

Pervicacious.  adj.  [Lat.  pcrvicax."}  Spite- 
fully obstinate ;  peevishly  contumacious. 

Gondibert  was  in  fight  audacious, 
But  in  his  ale  most  pervicacious.      Sir  J.  Denham. 
May  private  devotions  be  efficacious  upon  the 
mind  of  one  of  the  most  pervicacious  young  crea- 
tures.—Richardson,  Clarissa. 

Pervicaciousness.  s.  Attribute  suggested 
by  Pervicacious. 

It  is  pervicaciousness  to  deny,  that  he  created 
matter  also. — Bentley,  Sermons,  p.  241. 
Pervious,  adj.     [Lat.  pervius  ;  tna  =  way.] 
1.  Admitting  passage  ;  capable  of  being  per- 
meated. 

The  Egyptians  used  to  say,  that  unknown  dark- 
ness is  the  first  principle  of  the  world ;  by  darkness 
they  mean  God,  whose  secrets  are  pervious  to  no 
eye.— Jeremy  Taylor. 

Leda's  twins 

Conspicuous  both,  and  both  in  act  to  throw, 
Their  trembling  lances  brandish'd  at  the  foe, 
Nor  had  they  miss'd  ;  but  he  to  thickets  fled, 
Conceal'd  from  aiming  spears,  not  pervious  to  the 
steed.  Dry  den,  Translation  from  Ovid, 

Meleager  and  Atalanta. 

Those  lodged  in  other  earth,  more  lax  and  per- 
vious, decayed  in  tract  of  time,  and  rotted  at  length 
Woodward. 
Pervading ;  permeating. 

What  is  this  little,  agile,  pervious  fire, 
This  flutt'ring  motion  which  we  call  the  mind  P 

Prior,  Solomon,  iii.  622. 

Perviousness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Pervious;  quality  of  admitting  a  pas- 
sage. 

The  perviousness  of  our  receiver  to  a  body  much 
more  subtile  than  air,  proceeded  partly  from  the 
looser  texture  of  that  glass  the  receiver  was  made  of, 
and  partly  from  the  enormous  heat,  which  opened 
the  pores  of  the  glass. — Boyle. 

There  will  be  found  another  difference  besides 
that  of  perviousness. — Solder,  Elements  of  Speech. 

Pesade.  s.  [Fr.]     See  extract. 

Pesade  is  a  motion  a  horse  makes  in  raising  or 
lifting  up  his  forequarters,  keeping  his  hind  legs 
upon  the  ground  without  stirring. — Farrier's  Dic- 
tionary. 

Pessary,  s.  [Fr.  pessaire.']  In  the  older 
Medicine,  as  illustrated  by  the  extract,  a 
pessary  was  an  emollient,  stimulant,  styp- 
tic, or  some  similar  medicine,  dropped  upon 
wool  or  cotton,  and  applied  to  some  inter- 
nal surface  ;  at  present  it  is  the  name  of 
a  mechanical  instrument  for  the  support  of 

-  the  womb,  or  the  parts  about  it. 

Of  cantharides,  he  prescribes  five  in  a  pessary, 
cutting  off  their  heads  and  feet,  mixt  with  myrrh. — 
Arbuthnot. 

Pest.  s.     [Lat.  pestis ;  Fr.  pesteJ\ 

1.  Plague;  pestilence. 

Let  fierce  Achilles,  dreadful  in  his  rage, 
The  god  propitiate,  and  the  pest  assuage. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Iliad,  i.  191. 

2.  Anything  mischievous  or  destructive. 

Wretches  .  .  .  the  common  poisoners  of  youth, 
equally  desperate  in  their  fortunes  and  their  man- 
ners, and  getting  their  very  bread  by  the  damnation 
of  souls.  So  that  if  any  unexperienced  young  novice 
happens  into  the  fatal  neighbourhood  of  such  pests, 
presently  they  are  upon  him,  plying  his  full  purse, 
and  his  empty  pate,  with  addresses  suitable  to  his 
vanity. — South,  Sermons,  ii.  214. 

At  her  words  the  hellish  pest 
Forbore.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  735. 

Of  all  virtues  justice  is  the  best ; 
Valour  without  it  is  a  common  pest.  Waller. 

Here  Scylla  bellows  from  the  dire  abodes, 
Tremendous  pest!  abhorred  by  man  and  gods. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  xii.  107. 
Pester.  ».  a.     [Fr.] 
1 .  Disturb  ;  perplex  ;  harass  ;  turmoil. 

Who  then  shall  blame 
His  pester'd  senses  to  recoil  and  start, 
When  all  that  is  within  him  does  condemn 
Itself  for  being  there  ?       Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  2. 

He  hath  not  fail'd  to  pester  us  with  message, 
Importing  the  surrender  of  those  lands. 

Id.,  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

We  are  pestered  with  mice  and  rats,  and  to  this 
end  the  cat  is  very  serviceable.— Dr,  H.  More,  Anti- 
dote against  Atheism. 
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A  multitude  of  scribblers  daily  pester  the  world 
with  their  insufferable  stuff.— Dryden. 

They  did  so  much  pester  the  church  and  delude 
the  people,  that  contradictions  themselves  asserted 
by  Rabbies  were  equally  revered  by  them  as  the  in- 
fallible will  of  God.— South,  Sermons. 

At  home  he  was  pursued  with  noise ; 
Abroad  was  pester'd  by  the  boys.  Swift. 

2.  Encumber. 

Cloistered  monks  . . .  which  fill  and  pester  every 
city.— Harmar,  Translation  of  Beza,  p.  351 :  1587. 

The  churches,  and  new  calendere, 
Pester'd  with  mongrel  saints. 

Bishop  Hall,  Satires,  iv.  7. 
Men, . . . 

Confined  and  pester'd  in  this  pinfold  here, 
Strive  to  keep  up  a  frail  and  feverish  being. 

Milton,  Comus,  5. 

Festerous,  adj.  Encumbering ;  cumbersome. 
Rare. 

In  the  statute  against  vagabonds  note  the  dislike 
the  parliament  had  of  gaoling  them,  as  that  which 
was  chargeable,  pesterous,  and  of  no  open  example. 
— Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

Pestnouse.  s.  Hospital  for  persons  infected 
with  a  pestilence. 

Which  kind  of  reasoning  is  just  as  if  a  man  should 
go  into  a  pest-house  to  learn  a  remedy  against  the 
plague. — South,  Sermons,  vi.  199. 

Are  we  from  noisome  damps  of  pesthouse  free  ? 
And  drink  our  souls  the  sweet  ethereal  air  ? 

Thomson,  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  68. 

He  has  read  books  in  various  languages  and  jar- 
gons ...  for  a  hint  or  two. ...  A  painful  search,  as 
through  some  spiritual  pesthouse;  and  then  with 
such  an  issue.— Carlyle,  Critical  and  Miscellaneous 
Ussays,  Cagliostro. 

Pestiduct.  s.  [Lat.  pestis  =  pest  +  ductus  = 
duct,  channel ;  duco  =  lead ;  pass.  part. 
ductus."]  Medium  of  contagion.  Rare. 

When  I  am  but  sick,  and  might  infect,  they  ("the 
friends  of  the  diseased]  have  no  remedy,  but  their 
absence,  and  my  solitude.  It  is  an  excuse  to  them 
that  are  great,  and  pretend,  and  yet  are  loth  to 
come ;  it  is  an  inhibition  to  those  who  would  truly 
come,  because  they  may  be  made  instruments  and 
pestiducts  to  the  infection  of  others,  by  their  coming. 
— Donne,  Devotions,  p.  94. 

Pestiferous,  adj.  [Lat.  fero  =  bear.] 

1 .  Pestilential ;  malignant ;  infectious. . 

A  pestiferous  contagion  to  the  whole  kingdom.— 
Milton,  Season  o£  Church  Government  urged 
against  Prelacy,  b.  ii. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  the  steams  of  pesti- 
ferous bodies  taint  the  air,  while  they  are  alive  and 
hot . — Arbuthnot. 

2.  Destructive ;  mischievous. 

Beware  of  the  pestiferous  see  of  Rome,  that  she 
make  you  not  drunke  with  her  pleasaunte  wyne. — 
Archbishop  Cranmer,  Answer  to  Bishop  Gardiner, 
preface. 

Such  is  thy  audacious  wickedness, 
Thy  leud,  pestiferous,  and  dissentious  pranks, 
The  very  infants  prattle  of  thy  pride. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iii.  1. 

You,  that  have  discovered  secrets,  and  made  such 
pestiferous  reports  of  men  nobly  held,  must  die. — 
/(/.,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  iv.  3. 

Pestilence,  .v.  Plague ;  pest ;  contagious 
distemper. 

The  pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness.— Psalms, 
xci.  6. 

There  shall  be  famines,  and  pestilences,  and  earth- 
quakes in  divers  places.— Matthew,  xxiv.  7. 

The  red  pestilence  strike  all  trades  in  Rome, 
And  occupations  perish. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iv.  1. 
Wlien  my  eyes  beheld  Olivia  first, 
Methought  she  purged  the  air  of  pestilence. 

Id.,  Twetfth  Night,  i.l. 

Pestilent,  adj.     [Lat.  pestilens,  -entis.] 

1.  Producing  plagues  ;  malignant. 

Great  ringing  of  bells  in  populous  cities  dissi- 
pated pestilent  air,  which  may  be  from  the  concus- 
sion of  the  air,  and  not  from  the  sound.— Bacon, 
Natural  and  .Experimental  History. 

Hoary  moulded  bread  the  soldiers  thrusting  upon 
their  spears,  railed  against  king  Ferdinand,  who  with 
such  corrupt  and  pestilent  bread  would  feed  them. 
— Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

To  those  people  that  dwell  under  or  near  the 
equator,  a  perpetual  spring  would  be  a  most  pesti' 
lent  and  insupportable  summer.— Bentley. 

2.  Mischievous ;    destructive :    (applied   to 
things). 

There  is  nothing  more  contagious  and  pestilent 
than  some  kinds  of  harmony  ;  than  some  nothing 
more  strong  and  potent  unto  good. — Hooker,  Eccle- 
siastical Polity. 

Which  precedent,  of  pestilent  import, 
Against  thee,  Henry,  had  been  brought.        Daniel. 

"The  world  abounds  with  pestilent  books,  written 
against  this  doctrine. — Swijt,  Miscellanies. 
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3.  Mischievous  :  (applied  to  persons'). 

We  have  found  this  man  a  pestilent  follow.— Acts, 
xiiv.  5. 

4.  Used  adverbially.    See  Pestilently. 

One  pestilent  fine, 

His  beard  no  bigger  though  than  thine, 
Walk'd  on  before  the  rest. 

Sir  J.  Suckling,  The  Wedding. 
Pestilential,  adj. 

\.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  pestilence ; 
producing  pestilence  ;  infectious ;  conta- 
gious. 

These  with  the  air  passing  into  the  lungs,  infect 
the  mass  of  blood,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  pesti- 
lential fevers.— Woodward. 

Fire  involved 
In  pestilential  vapours,  stench  and  smoak. 

Addison. 

2.  Mischievous  ;  destructive ;  pernicious. 

If  government  depends  upon  religion,  then  this 
shews  the  pestilential  design  of  those  that  attempt 
to  disjoin  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  interests. — 
Smtth,  Sermons. 

Every  one  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion will  allow,  that  no  small  share  of  it  is  due  to 
those  gleams  of  light,  which,  in  the  midst  of  sur- 
rounding darkness,  shot  from  the  great  centres  of 
Cordova  and  Bagdad.  These,  however,  were  tho 
work  of  Mohammedanism ;  and  as  Bossuet  had  been 
taught  that  Mohammedanism  is  a  pestilential  he- 
resy, he  could  not  bring  himself  to  believe  that 
Christian  nations  had  derived  any  thing  from  so 
corrupt  a  source.  The  consequence  is,  that  he  says 
nothing  of  that  great  religion,  the  noise  of  which 
has  filled  the  world ;  and  having  occasion  to  men- 
tion its  founder,  he  treats  him  with  scorn,  as  an  im- 
pudent impostor,  whose  pretensions  it  is  hardly 
fitting  to  notice. — Suckle,  History  of  Civilization  in 
England,  vol.  i.  ch.  xiii. 

Pestilently.  adv.  In  a  pestilent  manner : 
(colloquially  used  in  the  sense  of  excessive; 
like  terribly,  the  extract  from  Suckling 
given  under  Pestilent,  4,  has  this  mean- 
ing; sore  in  its  English,  as  compared  with 
sehr  in  German,  where  it  means  very,  il- 
lustrates the  connexion  of  ideas). 

The  pretence  of  making  people  sagacious,  and  pes- 
tilently  witty  \-Echnrd,  Grounds  and  Reasons  of 
the  Contempt  of  the  Clergy  inquired  into,  p.  43. 

Pestillation.  *.     Act  of  pounding,  pulveriz- 
ing, or  breaking  as  in  a  mortar  by  a  pestle. 
The  best  diamonds  are  comminuble,  and  so  far 
from  breaking   hammers,  that  they  submit  unto 
pestillation,  and  resist  not  any  ordinary  pestle.— 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Pestle,  s.  [N.Fr.  pestail\  Lat.  pistillum. 
See  Pistil.] 

1.  Instrument  for  pounding  in  a  mortar. 

What  real  alteration  can  the  beating  of  the  pestle 
make  in  any  body,  but  of  the  texture  of  it  ?— Locke. 

Upon  our  vegetable  food  the  teeth  and  jaws  act  as 
the  pestle  and  mortar. — Arbuthnot,  On  tJie  Nature 
and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

2.  Legbone  of  pork  (from  its  shape). 

With  shaving  you  shine  like  a  pestle  of  porke. 

Damon  ana  Pythias. 
Yet  I  can  set  my  Gallio's  dieting, 
A  pestle  of  a  lark,  or  plover's  wing. 

Bishop  Hall,  Satires,  iv.  4.  (Nares  by  IL  and  W.) 
Here  is  a  pestle  of  a  Portigue,  Sir ; 
"Tis  excellent  meat  with  sour  sauce. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Sea  Voyage.  (Nares 

by  H.  and  W.) 

You  shall  as  commonly  see  legges  of  men  hung  up, 
as  here  you  shall  find  pestles  of  pork,  or  legges  ol 
veal.— Healy,  Discovery  of  a  New  World.  (Nares 
by  H.  and  W.) 

One  whiff  at  these  pewter-buttoned  shoulder- 
slappers,  to  try  whether  this  knife  or  their  pestells 
were  the  better  weapons. — Chapman,  May-day,  iv 
1.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Pestle,  v.  a.    Pound,  pulverize,  work-up  in 

a  pestle. 

And  Sleep  must  lie  down  arm'd,  for  the  villainous 

centre- bits 

Grind  on  the  wakeful  ear  in  the  hush  of  the  moon- 
less nights ; 
While  another  is  cheating  the  sick  of  a  few  last 

gasps,  as  he  sits 

To  pestle  a  poisoned  poison  behind  his  crimson 
lights.  Tennyson,  Maud,  ii 

Pestle.  v.  ».     Use,  work  with,  a  pestle. 
Pestling',  part.  adj.    Acting  as  a  pestle. 

It  will  be  a  pestling  device:  it  will  pound  all 
vour  enemy's  practices  to  powder.  —  B.  Jonson. 
Epiccene. 

Pet.  s.     [?]     Slight  passion;    slight  fit  of 
"peevishness. 
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If  all  the  world 

Should  in  a  pet  of  temperance  feed  on  pulse, 
Drink  the  clear  stream,  and  nothing  wear  but  frieze, 
The  All-giver  would  be  unthankt,  would  be  un- 
praised.  Milton,  Comus,  720. 

If  we  cannot  obtain  every  vain  thing  we  ask,  our 
next  business  is  to  take  pet  at  the  refusal. — Sir  R. 
L' 'Estrange. 

Life,  given  for  noble  purposes,  must  not  be 
thrown  up  in  a  pet,  nor  whined  away  in  love. — 
Collier. 

[They]  cause  the  proud  their  visits  to  delay, 
And  send  the  godly  in  a  pet  to  pray. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  iv. 

Pet.  v.  n.  Take  offence  ;  be  in  a  slight  pas- 
sion. 

He,  sure,  is  queasy -stomached  that  must  pet,  and 
puke,  at  such  a  trivial  circumstance.— Felltham,  Re- 
solves, ii.  2. 

Pet.  *.  [?  Fr.  petit ;  ?  Dutch  and  Provincial 
German  pete  =  goddaughter  ;  peter  =  god- 
son ;  peeter  =  godfather ;  meeter  =  godmo- 
ther.— Wedgwood.]  Fondling. 

The  other  has  transferred  the  amorous  passions  of 
her  first  years  to  the  love  of  cronies,  pets,  and  fa- 
vourites, with  which  she  is  always  surrounded.— 
TaWer.no.  266. 

Pet.  v.  a.     Treat  as  a  pet ;  fondle  ;  overin- 
dulge :  (as,  '  He  was  petted  and  spoiled'). 
Petal,  s.  [Lat.  petalum  ;  Gr.  ir'era\ov ;  from 
root  of  TTtrai'v/jLi  =  I  lie  open,  expand.]     In 
Botany.     Division,  more   or  less  perfect, 
of  the  corolla,  or  that  part  of  the  flower 
which    lies    between    the    calyx   and    the 
stamens  :  (common  as  the  second  element 
of  a  compound,  the  first  denoting  the  num- 
ber, cohesion,  regularity,  &c.  of  the  petals, 
e.g.    monopetalous,   polypetalous  =  having 
single,  having  many  petals.     See  extracts. 
Petal  is  a  term  in  botany,  signifying  those  fine  co- 
loured leaves  that  cornpose'the  flowers  of  all  plants: 
whence  plants  are  distinguished  into  monopetalous, 
whose  flower  is  one  continued  leaf ;  tripetalous,  pen- 
tapetalous,  and  polypetalous,  when  they  consist  of 
three,  five,  or  many  leaves.— Quincy. 

The  Phlox  arncena  has  a  monopetalous  tubular 
corolla,  expanding  into  a  flattened  border  at  the 
summit,  and  forming  what  is  called  a '  salver-shaped' 
flower.  But  a  monstrosity  of  this  plant  has  been  ob- 
served, where  the  corolla  is  split  up  into  five  dis- 
tinct petals,  reseaibling  those  of  a  pink.  This  shows 
us,  that  the  ordinary  monopetalous  condition  of  the 
corolla  in  this  flower,  has  resulted  from  an  adhesion 
of  the  five  subordinate  parts  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed; and  some  blossoms  have  been  found,  in 
which  this  adhesion  has  only  taken  place  partial'y, 
some  of  the  petals  being  cemented  half-way  up  the 
tube,  whilst  others  adhere  nearly  throughout  its 
whole  length. — Henslow,  Principles  of  Descriptive 
and  Physiological  Botany,  §  118. 

Although  petals  depart  more  than  ordinary  sepals 
from  the  character  of  true  leaves,  in  colour  and 
texture,  they  present  greater  resemblances  in  some 
respects,  since  they  usually  have  a  more  or  less  de- 
veloped petiolar,  which  is  sometimes  of  considerable 
length,  at  other  times  a  mere  thickened  point ;  and 
they  are  commonly  articulated  to  the  receptacle. 
The  petiolar  portion  of  the  petal  is  called  the  claw, 
the  expanded  portion  the  limb. — Henfrey,  Elemen- 
tary Course  of  Botany,  §  178. 

Petalism.  s.  Form  by  which  the  Syracusans 
sentenced  a  citizen  to  banishment,  and 
which  consisted  in  inscribing  his  name  on 
an  olive  leaf. 

I  wonder  why  Mr.  Harrington  . . .  did  not  men- 
tion the  petalism  of  Syracuse  as  well  as  the  ostra- 
cism of  Athens,  in  imitation  of  which  it  was  in- 
vented.— Bishop  Wren,  Monarchy  Asserted,  p.  144 : 
1659. 

The  effect  of  this  law  was,  that  the  name  of  him 
that  aspired  to  make  himself  absolute  lord  of  the 
city  (Syracuse),  should  be  written  in  an  oiivo  leaf, 
which,  being  put  into  the  hand  ofthis  lord,  without 
further  ceremony  it  was  to  tell  him  that  he  was 
banished  the  city  for  five  years,  much  after  the 
fashion  that  is  reported  of  the  ostracisuie  of  the 
Athenians.  By  means  of  this  petalisme,  the  lords 
banished  one  another,  so  that  in  the  end  tho  people 
became  lord.  —  North,  Translation  of  Plutarch, 
p  944. 

A  process  analogous  to  the  ostracism  subsisted  at 
Argos,  at  Syracuse,  and  in  some  other  Grecian  de- 
mocracies. . . .  We  cannot  safely  infer  that  because 
the  ostracism  worked  on  the  whole  well  at  Athens, 
it  must  necessarily  have  worked  well  in  other  states 
— the  more  so  as  we  do  not  know  whether  it  was 
surrounded  with  the  same  precautionary  formali- 
ties, nor  whether  it  even  required  the  same  large 
minimum  of  votes  to  make  it  effective.  This  latter 
guarantee,  so  valuable  in  regard  to  an  institution 
essentially  easy  to  abuse,  is  not  noticed  by  Diodorus 
in  his  brief  account  of  the  petalism— so  the  process 
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was  denominated  at  Syracuse This  author  [Dio- 
dorus Sicnlus]  describes  very  imperfectly  the  Athe- 
nian ostracism,  transferring  to  it  apparently  the 
circumstances  of  the  Syracusan  petalism. — Grote, 
History  of  Greece,  pt.  ii.  ch.  xxxi.  and  note. 

Petalism  was,  in  fact,  only  another  form  of  the 
Athenian  ostracism ;  but  in  the  latter  the  condem- 
nation was  written  on  shells  and  lasted  for  ten 
years,  whereas  in  petalism  leaves  were  employed, 
and  the  condemnation  lasted  only  five  years.  — 
Br ancle  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art. 

Petaloid.  adj.  [Gr.  -tiS^  =  having  the  form 
of:  common  as  a  second  element  in  com- 
position.] Petal-like  ;  having  the  charac- 
ter of  a  petal. 

Petals  are  ordinarily  of  the  delicate  and  coloured 
structure  whence  we  derive  the  term  petaloid,  but 
they  vary  in  texture  from  a  membranaceous  to  a 
thick  and  fleshy  condition,  such  as  we  see  in  mag- 
nolia, nymphsea,  and  others.— Henfrey,  Elementary 
Course  of  Botany,  §  180. 

Petard,  s.  [Fr.]  In  Artillery.  Bell-shaped 
engine,  filled  with  gunpowder,  attached 
to,  or  hung  before,  a  gate  or  barricade, 
with  the  object  of  bursting  it  open  when 
exploded. 

'Tis  the  sport  to  have  the  engineer 
Hoist  with  his  own  petar. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 
Find  all  his  having  and  his  holding, 
Reduced  t'  eternal  noise  and  scolding ; 
The  conjugal  petard  that  tears 
Down  all  portcullises  of  ears. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  iii.  1,  743. 
A  petard  is  an  engine  of  metal,  almost  in  the  shape 
of  an  hat,  about  seven  inches  deep,  and  about  five 
inches  over  at  the  mouth ;  when  charged  with  fine 
powder  well  beaten,  it  is  covered  with  a  madrier  or 
plank,  bound  down  fast  with  ropes,  running  through 
handles,  which  are  round  the  rim  near  the  mouth  of 
it :  this  petard  is  applied  to  gates  or  barriers  of 
such  places  as  are  designed  to  be  surprized,  to  blow 
them  up :  they  are  also  used  in  countermines  to 
break  through  into  the  enemies'  galleries.— Military 
Dictionary. 

Petaurist.  s.  [see  Potoroo.]  In  Zoology. 
Marsupial  animal  of  the  genus  Petaurus. 

The  brachial  artery  divides  early  into  ulnar  and 
radial  branches :  in  the  koala,  wombat,  kangaroos, 
potoroos,  most  phalangers,  most  petaurists,  the 
opossums,  bandicoots,  and  phascogales,  the  ulnar 
and  larger  division  of  the  brachial  perforates  the 
internal  condyle  of  the  humerus ;  it  passes  over 
that  condyle,  impressing  it  with  a  more  or  less  deep 
groove  in  the  dasy tires  and  thylacine. — Owen,  Ana- 
tomy of  Vertebrates. 

Petechise.  s.  pi.  [Lat.]  In  Medicine.  Pur- 
ple spots  which  appear  on  the  skin  in  ma- 
lignant fevers. 

A  vast  number  of  the  true  petechiee,  purple  as 
violets,  made  their  appearance. — Fordyce,  On  the 
Muriatic  Acid,  p.  13. 

Petechial.  adj.  Constituted  by,  having  the 
character  of,  petechiae. 

In  London  are  many  fevers  with  buboes  and  car- 
buncles, and  many  petechial  or  spotted  fevers. — 
A  rbuthnot. 

Petent.  s.  ?  Competent. 

Yet  these  twaine  may  (I  mean  drinesse  and  mois- 
ture, or  cold  and  hot)  bee  petent  to  the  same  subject, 
by  comparing  them  with  others  in  other  subjects ; 
as  man  is  both  hot  and  cold.— Optick  Glasse  of  Hu- 
mors: 1639.    (Nares  by  H.  and  \V.) 
Peter-gunner,  s.     [?  peterero.]     Marksman 
with  a  piece  like  a  peterero. 

It  was  a  shame  that  poore  harmelesse  birds  could 

not  be  suffered  in  such  pittifull  cold  weather  to 

save  themselves  under  a  bush,  when  every  lowsie 

beggar  had  the  same  libertie,  but  that  every  paltry 

peter-gunner  must  shoote  fire  and  brimstone  at 

them—  The  Cold  Years:  1614.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Peter-pence,  s.     Tribute  or  tax  formerly 

paid  by  this  country  to  the  pope. 

We  pay  no  Peter-pence,  we  run  not  to  Rome  mar- 
ket to  buy  trash. — Bishop  Hall,  Honour  of  married 
Clergy,  p.  238. 

Peter-see-me.  s.  Drink  so  called ;  probably 
a  wine,  and  a  Spanish  one ;  its  identity 
and  origin,  however,  are  uncertain. 

All  the  following  extracts  are  from 
Nares. 

Peter-see-me  shall  wash  thy  nowl 
And  Malligo  glasses  fox  thee. 

Middleton,  Spanish  Gipsy,  iii.  1. 
Liatica  or  Corsico  could  not 
From  their  own  bearing  breeding  bounds  be  got, 
Peter-se-mea,  or  headstrong  Charnico, 
Sherry,  and  Rob-o-davy  here  could  flow. 

J.  Taylor,  Praise  of  Hempseed. 
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Prom  the  Spaniard  all  kinds  of  sacs,  as  Mallicro, 
Charnico,  Sherry,  Canary,  Leatiea,  Palermo,  Fronti- 
niac,  Peter-see-me.—Philocothonista,  p.  48 :  1685. 
I  am  mightie  melancholy, 

And  a  quart  of  sack  will  cure  me ; 
I  am  cholerick  as  any, 

Quart  of  claret  will  secure  me. 
I  am  phlegmaticke  as  may  be, 

Peter-see-me  must  inure  me ; 
I  am  sanguine  for  a  ladie, 
And  cool  Rhenish  shall  conjure  me. 

Laws  of  Drinking. 

Peterero.  *.  [Spanish,  pedrero,  from  piedra 
=  stone.]  Swivel,  or  pivot,  gun,  originally 
charged  with  stones,  bits  of  iron,  &c. 
Pedrero,  the  most  correct  form  in  the  way 
of  spelling,  is  the  rarest ;  the  present,  per- 
haps, the  commonest. 

A  pedrero.  peterero,  or  paterero  [is]  . .  •  generally 
open  at  the  breach,  with  the  chamber  made  to  take 
out.  to  bo  loaded  that  way  instead  of  at  the  muzzle. 
—Sees,  Cyclopaedia. 

Peterman.  s.  [  ?  from  the  business  of  St. 
Peter.]  Fisherman. 

Yet  his  skin  is  too  thick  to  make  parchment; 
'twould  make  good  boots  for  a  peterman  to  catch 
salmon  in. — Eastward  Hoe. 

Moreover  there  are  a  great  number  of  other  kind 
of  fishermen  belonging  to  the  Thames,  called  Heb- 
berraen,  Petermen,  and  Trawler-men. — Howett,  Lon- 
dinopolis. 

Petioiar.  s.    Extremity  or  claw  of  a  petal. 
(For  example  see  P  e  t  a  1.) 

Petiole.  «.     In  Botany.     Leafstalk. 

A  perfect  leaf  is  divisible  into  two  regions,  the 
blade  or  lamina,  and  the  leafstalk  or  petiole;  the 
latter,  when  present,  may  be  more  or  less  completely 
converted  into  a  sheath  or  vagina,  partly  or  wholly 
embracing  the  stem  from  which  it  arises.  At  the 
base  of  the  petiole  often  occur  distinct  leaf-like  ap- 
pendages, called  stipules.  —  Henfrey,  Elementary 
Course  of  Botany,  §  69. 

i  In  compound  leaves,  the  degree  to  which  the  sub- 
divisions of  the  petiole  take  place  must  be  consi- 
dered, and  the  analogy  noted,  which  exists  between 
the  disposition  of  the  partial  petioles  and  the  vena- 
tion of  simple  leaves.  Thus  the  student  will  soon 
learn  to  fix  in  his  memory  the  numerous  modifica- 
tions of  form  which  leaves  present.  There  are  some 
plants,  as  many  of  the  acacias  of  New  Holland,  in 
which  the  limb  of  the  leaf  is  not  developed,  but  the 
petioles  themselves  are  laterally  compressed,  and  so 
much  flattened  out  as  to  assume  the  appearance  of 
a  limb :  except  that  they  affect  a  vertical  position 
instead  of  a  horizontal  one,  and  that  there  is  no  ap- 
parent difference  between  their  two  surfaces  in 
colour,  or  other  characters.— Henslow,  Principles  of 
Descriptive  and  Physiological  Botany,  §§  74-75. 

Petition,  s.  [Lat.  petitio  -onis ;  peto  =  ask, 
beg,  seek.] 

1.  Request;  entreaty;  supplication;  prayer. 

We  must  propose  unto  all  men  certain  petitions 
incident  and  very  material  in  causes  of  this  nature. 
— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Let  my  life  be  given  at  my  petitioned  my  people 
at  my  request.— Esther,  vii.  3. 

Thou  didst  choose  this  house  to  be  called  by  thy 
name,  and  to  be  a  house  of  prayer  and  petition  for 
thy  people.—!  Maccabees,  vii.  37. 

My  next  poor  petition 

Is,  that  his  noble  grace  would  have  some  pity 
Upon  my  wretched  women. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iv.  2. 
This  one  prayer  yet  remains,  might  I  be  heard, 
No  long  petition,  speedy  death, 
The  close  of  all  my  miseries,  and  the  balm. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  649. 

We  must  not  only  send  up  petitions  and  thoughts 

now  and  then  to  heaven,  but  must  go  through  all 

our  worldly  business  with  a  heavenly  spirit.— Law. 

I.  Single  branch  or  article  of  a  prayer. 

Then  pray'd  that  she  might  still  possess  his  heart, 
And  no  pretending  rival  share  a  part ; 
This  last  petition  heard  of  all  her  pray'r. 

Dry  den.  Translation  from  Ovid,  Ceyx  and 
Alcyone. 

•etition.  v.  a.  Solicit ;  supplicate  ;  entreat ; 

request. 

You  have  petition'd  all  the  gods 
For  my  prosperity.       Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  n.  1. 

The  mother  petitioned  her  goddess  to  bestow 
upon  them  the  greatest  gift  that  could  be  given.— 
Addison. 

Petitionarily.  adv.  By  way  of  begging  the 
question. 

This  doth  but  petitionarily  infer  a  dextrality  MI 
the  heavens,  and  we  may  as  reasonably  conclude  a 
right  and  left  laterally  in  the  ark  of  Noah.— Sir  T. 
Browne. 
Petitionary,  adj. 
1.  Supplicatory;  coming  with  petitions. 

Pardon  Rome,  and  thy  petitionary  countrymen. 
Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  v.  2. 
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It  is  our  base  petitionary  breath 
That  blows  'em  to  this  greatness. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy,  iv.  1. 
2.  Containing  petitions  or  requests. 

Petitionary  prayer  belongeth  only  to  such  as  are 
in  themselves  impotent,  and  stand  in  need  of  relief 
from  others.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

I  return  only  yes  or.no  to  questionary  and  peti- 
tionary epistles  of  half  a  yard  long.— Swift. 
Petitioner.  *.     One  who  offers  a  petition. 

When  you  have  received  the  petitions,  and  it  will 
please  the  petitioners  well  to  deliver  them  into  your 
own  hand,  let  your  secretary  first  read  them,  and 
draw  lines  under  the  material  parts. — Bacon. 

What  pleasure  can  it  be  to  be  encumbered  with 
dependences,  thronged  and  surrounded  with  peti- 
tioners 7 — South,  Sermons. 

Their  prayers  are  to  the  reproach  of  the  petitioners, 
and  to  the  confusion  of  vaiu  desires.— Sir  R.  L' Es- 
trange. 

The  Roman  matrons  presented  a  petition  to  the 
fathers;  this  raised  so  much  raillery  upon  the  peti- 
tioners, that  the  ladies  never  after  offered  to  direct 
the  lawgivers  of  their  country. — Addison. 
Petitory.    adj.      Petitioning ;    claiming  the 
property  of  anything.    Hare. 

Oft  have  I  season'd  savoury  periods 
With  sugar'd  words,  to  delude  Gustus'  taste : — 
And  oft  perfumed  my  petitory  style 
With  civit-speech,  to  entrap  Olfactus"  nose ! 

Brewer,  Comedy  of  Lingua,  i.  1. 
Petre.   s.     Salpetre:    (in    which   compound 
only  is  the  word  at  present  used). 

Powder  made  of  impure  and  greasy  petre,  hath  but 
a  weak  emission,  and  gives  but  a  faint  report. — Sir 
T.  Browne. 

The  vessel  was  first  well  nealed  to  prevent  crack- 
ing, and  covered  to  prevent  the  falling  in  of  any 
thing,  that  might  unseasonably  kindle  the  petre. — 


As  an  element  in  a  compound. 

Nitre,  while  it  is  in  its  native  state,  is  called  petre- 
salt;  when  refined,  saltpetre. —  Woodward. 
Petrel,  s.     [N.Fr.  poictral ;  Lat.  pectoralis, 
from  pectus  =  breast.]     Pectoral ;  breast- 
plate. 

That  if  the  petrel  like  the  crupper  be. 

Harington,  Epigrams,  i.  24.  (Nares  by  H. 

and  W.) 
Amidst  their  pettral  stands  another  pike. 

Sylvester,  Translation  of  Du  Bartas.   (Nares 

by  H.  and  W.) 

Petrel,  s.     [  ?  ]     Bird  akin  to  the  gulls,  of 
the  genus  Procellaria. 

Petrels  are  the  moat  aerial  and  oceanic  of  birds, 
but  in  the  quiet  sounds  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  the  Puf- 
finuria  berardi,  in  its  general  habits,  in  its  astonish- 
ing power  of  diving,  its  manner  of  swimming,  and  of 
flying  when  unwillingly  it  takes  flight,  would  be 
mistaken  by  any  one  for  an  auk  or  grebe ;  never- 
theless, it  is  essentially  a  petrel,  but  with  many 
parts  of  its  organization  profoundly  modified.— 
Darwin,  Voyage  of  the  Beagle. 

Several  species  of  petrel,  all  of  small  size,  were  se- 
parated by  the  late  Mr.  Vigors  from  the  other  genera 
of  petrels,  on  account  of  distinctions  observable  in 
their  external,  as  referred  to  in  the  generic  cha- 
racters, as  well  as  some  differences  in  their  habits, 
which  appear  in  their  histories.  Those  who  have  an 
opportunity  of  examining  and  comparing  the  skele- 
ton of  our  Manx  shearwater  with  that  of  the  storm 
petrel,  cannot  fail  to  observe  internal  distinctions 
also ;  that  of  the  Manx  shearwater  possessing  the 
sternum  and  low  keel  of  a  swimming  and  diving 
bird ;  the  storm  petrel,  on  the  other  hand,  exhi- 
biting the  deep  keel  of  a  Swift,  and  possessing  ac- 
cordingly enduring  powers  of  flight.  These  birds 
form  M.  Temminck's  third  section  of  the  genus 
Procellaria,  which  section  has  been  advanced  to  ge- 
neric distinction  in  the  fourth  part  of  M.  Tem- 
minck's Manual.  The  term  Thalassidroma  refers  to 
the  power  and  habit  of  this  group  of  running  on 
the  surface  of  the  sea. — Yarrell,  History  of  British 
Birds. 
Spelt  with  a  third  e. 

The  peterels  to  which  sailors  have  given  the  name 
of  mother  Carey's  chickens.— Hawkesworth,  Voy- 
ages. 

Petrescent.    adj.      Passing,   or  tending  to 
pass,  into  the  condition  of  stone.     Rare. 

A  cave,  from  whose  arched  roof  there  dropped 
down  a  petrescent  liquor,  which  oftentimes  before 
it  could  fall  to  the  ground  congealed.— Buyle. 
Petrifaction,  s. 

1 .  Act  of  turning  to  stone ;  state  of  being 
turned  to  stone. 

Its  concretiye  spirit  has  the  seeds  of  petrifaction 
and  gorgon  within  itself.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  Substance  of  an  animal  or  vegetable  na- 
ture turned  into  stone. 

Look  over  the  variety  of  beautiful  shells,  petri- 
factions, ores,  minerals,  stones,  aud  other  natural 
curiosities.— Chey  ne. 
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3.  Body  formed  by  changing  other  matter  to 
stone. 

Mr.  Stokes  has  pointed  out  examples  of  petrifac- 
tions, in  which  the  more  perishable,  and  others 
where  the  more  durable,  portions  of  wood  arn  pre- 
served. These  variations,  he  suggests,  must  doubt- 
less have  depended  on  the  time  when  the  lapidifying 
mineral  was  introduced. . .  .  Here  petrifaction  must 
have  commenced  soon  after  the  wood  was  exposed 
to  the  action  of  moisture,  and  the  supply  of  mineral 
matter  must  then  have  failed,  or  the  water  must 
then  have  become  too  much  diluted  before  the  woody 
fibre  decayed.  But  when  this  fibre  is  alone  disco- 
verable, we  must  suppose  that  an  interval  of  time 
elapsed  before  the  commencement  of  lapidification, 
during  which  the  cellular  tissue  was  obliterated.— 
Sir  C.  Lyell,  Elements  of  Geology,  ch.  iv. 
Petrifactlve.  adj.  Having  the  power  to  form 
stone. 

There  are  many  to  be  found,  which  are  but  the 
lapidescenees  and  petrifactive  mutation  of  bodies. 
—Sir  TrBrowne. 

Petrinc.  adj.  Having  the  power  to  change 
to  stone. 

The  aggregated  soil 

Death  with  his  mace  petriftck,  cold  and  dry, 
As  with  a  trident,  smote. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  294, 
Winter's  breath, 

A  nitrous  blast  that  strikes  petrifick  death.    Savage. 
Petrincate.  v.  a.     Petrify.     Obsolete. 

Though  our  hearts  petriflcated  were. 
Yet  caused'st  thou  thy  law  be  graven  there, 
And  set  a  guardian  o'er  't,  that  never  dies. 

J.  Hall,  Poems,  p.  96 :  1646. 
Petrifl  cation,  s. 

1.  Same  as  Petrifaction. 

In  these  strange  petriflcations,  the  hardening  of 
the  bodies  seems  to  be  effected  principally,  if  not 
only,  as  in  the  induration  of  the  fluid  substances  of 
an  egg  into  a  chick,  by  altering  the  disposition  of 
their  parts. — Boyle. 

2.  Obduracy;  callousness. 

It  was  observed  long  ago  by  Epictetus,  that  there 
were  some  persons  that  would  deny  the  plainest  and 
most  evident  truths ;  and  this  state  and  condition 
he  terms  upetrification  or  mortification  of  t.ie  mind. 
— Halliwell,  Melampronosa,  p.  1. 
Petrified,  part.  adj. 

1.  Converted  into  stone :  (as  a  petrifaction). 
A  few  resemble  petrified  wood.—  Woodward. 

2.  Amazed ;  astounded. 
Petrify,  v.  a.     [Lat.  petra  =  rock.] 

1.  Change  to  stone. 

2.  Make  callous ;  make  obdurate. 

Though  their  souls  be  not  yet  wholly  petrified,  yet 
every  act  of  sin  makes  gradual  approaches  to  it. — 
Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

Full  in  the  midst  of  Euclid  dip  at  once, 
And  petrify  a  genius  to  a  dunce. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  263. 
Who  stifle  nature,  and  subsist  on  art, 
Who  coin  the  face,  and  petrij'y  the  heart. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  vii.  73. 
Petrify,  v.  n.     Become  stone. 

Like  Niobe  we  marble  grow, 
And  petrify  with  grief. 

Dry  den,  Threnodia  Augustalis,  7. 
Petrifying-,  part.  adj. 

1.  Hardening. 

Schism  is  marked  out  by  the  Apostle  to  the  He- 
brews, as  a  kind  of  petrifying  crime,  which  induces 
induration. — Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

2.  Converting  into  stone,  as  a  petrifaction : 
(a3  '  A.  petrifying  spring'). 

Petroleum,  s.  [Lat.  petra  =  rock  +  oleum  = 
oil.]  Rock-oil  (the  two  words  translating 
one  another) ;  natural  hydrocarbon  so 
called.  See  extracts. 

Petrol  or  petroleum  is  a  liquid  bitumen,  black, 
floating  on  the  water  of  springs.—  Woodward. 

Petrol,  or  petroleum,  ...  is  found  in  different 
states.  According  as  it  has  had  access  to  the  air,  it 
will  thicken  and  become  of  dirker  colour.  The 
more  fluid  petrolea,  says  Dr.  Lewis,  have  been  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  naphtha -,  and  the  thicker 
by  those  of  pissasphaltum  and  pisselseuni. . . .  Pe- 
trol then  is  a  liquid  bitumen,  only  differing  by  its 
liquidity  from  other  bitumens,  as  asphaltum,  jet, 
amber,  and  the  like  substances.  The  naphtha  which 
is  either  a  liquid,  or  a  very  soft,  bitumen  is  nearly 
allied  to  petrol.— Bees,  Cyclopaedia. 

Petroleum, ...  a  liquid  bitumen,  found  in  several 
parts  of  Europe,  in  Persia,  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
in  profuse  abundance  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  .  .  .  [has]  lately  become  of  considerable 
commercial  importance,  and  [is]  used  for  burning 
in  lamps,  as  [a]  solvent  for  caoutchouc  and  gutta- 
percha,  and  sometimes  as  fuel.  Petrolin  is  a  sub- 
stance obtained  by  distilling  the  petroleum  of  Ran- 
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goon  ;  analogous  to  paraffin. — Brands  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Petrolin.  s.  Product  of  the  distillation  of 
petroleum. 

(For  example  see  P  e  t  r  o  1  e  u  m.) 
Petronel.    s.      [N.Fr.  poictrinal.']      Pistol ; 
small  gun  used  by  a  horseman. 

But  he  with  petronel  upheaved, 
Instead  of  shield,  the  blow  received : 
The  gun  recoil'd,  as  well  it  might. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  2, 787. 

Petrosal.  s.  Petrous  portion  of  the  tem- 
poral, bone. 

In  the  elephant  the  petrosal  is  small  in  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  the  animal.— Owen,  Anatomy  of 
Vertebrates. 

Petrous,  adj.     Stony ;  like  stone  :  (applied 

in  Anatomy  to  the  hardest  portion  of  the 

temporal  bone). 
Petted,  part.  adj.    Treated  as  a  pet:  (as, 

'  A  petted,  spoilt  child '). 
Pettichaps.  s.    British  bird  of  passage,  of 

the  genus  Curruca ;  garden  warbler. 
Petticoat,  s. 

1.  Under  garment  worn  by  females. 

What  trade  art  thou,  Feeble  ?— A  woman's  taylor, 
sir.— Wilt  thou  make  as  many  holes  in  an  enemy's 
battle  as  thou  hast  done  in  a  woman's  petticoat/  — 
Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iii.  2. 
Her  feet  beneath  her  petticoat, 
Like  little  mice,  stole  in  and  out, 

As  if  they  fear'd  the  light. 

Sir  J.  Suckling,  The  Wedding. 

It  is  a  great  compliment  to  the  sex,  that  the 
virtues  are  generally  shewn  in  petticoats. — Addison. 

To  fifty  chosen  sylphs,  of  special  note, 
We  trust  th'  important  charge,  the  petticoat ; 
Oft  have  we  known  that  sevenfold  fence  to  fail, 
Though  stiff  with  hoops,  and  arm'd  with  ribs  of 
whale.  Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  ii. 

2.  Woman. 

'  Hem ! '  said  he,  coolly ;  '  this  is  something  new — 
disarmed — defied  by  a  petticoat.  Hark  ye,  Bob  Rust; 
the  disgrace  rests  with  you.  Clear  your  character, 
by  securineher  at  once.  What !  afraid  of  a  woman  ?  ' 
—  W.H.  Ainsworth,  Rookwood,  b.  ii.  ch.  vi. 

'  You  pledge  your  word  that  all  shall  be  on  the 
the  square.  You  will  not  mention  to  one  of  that 
canting  crew  what  I  have  told  you?'  '  With  one 
exception,  you  may  rely  upon  my  secrecy.'  '  Whom 
do  you  except  ? '  *  A  woman.'  '  Bad !  never  trust  a 
petticoat.'— Ibid.,  b.  iii.  ch.  ii. 

Petticoat  government.  Female  rule,  domi- 
nation, or  influence. 

(For  example  see  under  Press.) 
Pettifog:,  v.  n.     [see  last  extract  under  Pet- 
tifogger.]    Play  the  pettifogger. 

He  is  a  common  barreter  for  his  pleasure,  that 
takes  no  money,  but  pettifogs  gratis.— Butler,  Cha- 
racters. 

Pettifogger,  s.    Petty  small-rate  lawyer. 

The  worst-conditioned  and  least  cliented,  petivo- 
guers  get,  under  the  sweet  bait  of  revenge,  more 
plentiful  prosecution  of  actions.— Carew,  Survey  of 
Cornwall. 

Your  pettifoggers  damn  their  souls 
To  share  with  knaves  in  cheating  fools. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  1,  515. 

Consider,  my  dear,  how  indecent  it  is  to  abandon 
your  shop  and  follow  pettifoggers ;  there  is  hardly  a 
plea  between  two  country  esquires  about  a  barren 
acre,  but  you  draw  yourself  in  as  bail,  surety,  or 
solicitor. — Arbuthnot,  History  of  John  Bull. 

Physicians  are  apt  to  despise  empyricks,  lawyers, 
pettifoggers,  and  merchants,  pedlars.— Swift. 
[To  fog  is  to  resort  to  mean  contrivances,  and  the  force 
of  the  word  [in  pettifogger]  is  increased  by  the  ad- 
dition of  the  qualifying  petty. —  Wedgwood,  Dic- 
tionary of  English  Etymology  J] 

Pettifoggery.  *.  Practice  of  a  pettifogger ; 
trick;  quibble. 

The  last  and  lowest  sort  of  their  arguments,  that 
men  purchased  not  their  tithe  with  their  land,  and 
such  like  pettifoggery,  I  omit.— Milton,  Means  to 
remove  Hirelings  out  of  the  Church. 

Whence  tedious  suits,  crafty  pleadings,  quirks  of 
law,  and  pettifoggeries  wilj  necessarily  creep  in.— 
Barrow,  Sermon  on  the  Unity  of  the  Church. 

Pettifogging:,  part.  adj.  Playing  the  part 
of,  acting  as,  showing  the  character  of,  a 
pettifogger. 

What  marvel.if  it  cheered  them  to  see  some  store 
of  their  friends,  and  in  the  Roman,  not  the  petti- 
fogging sense,  their  clients  so  near  about  them!— 
Hilton,  Eiconoclastes,  §  4. 

Pettiness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Petty; 
smallness  ;  littleness  ;  inconsiderableness  ; 
unimportance. 
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The  losses  we  have  borne,  the  subjects  we 
Have  lost,  and  the  disgrace  we  have  digested; 
To  answer  which,  his  pettiness  would  how  under. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iii.  6. 

Pettish,  adj.     Fretful ;  peevish. 

They  [melancholy  persons]  are  apt  to  mistake  and 
amplify ;  testy,  pettish,  peevish,  and  ready  to  snarle 
upon  every  small  occasion.  —  Burton,  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,  p.  185. 

There  are  those  who  are  pettish  and  crabbed  in 
youth ;  there  are  contrarily  those  who  are  mild, 
gentle,  sociable,  in  their  decayed  years.  — Bishop 
Hall,  Balm  of  Gilead. 

Nor  doth  their  childhood  prove  their  innocence ; 
They're  froward,  pettish,  and  unused  to  smile. 

Creech. 

My  father,  as  anybody  may  naturally  imagine, 
came  down  with  my  mother  into  the  country,  in 
but  a  pettish  kind  of  a  humour.  The  first  twenty 
or  five-and-twenty  miles  he  did  nothing  in  the 
world  but  fret  and  teaze  himself,  and  indeed  my 
mother  too,  about  the  cursed  expense,  which  he 
said  might  every  shilling  of  it  have  been  saved. — 
Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  vol.i.  ch.xvi. 

Pettishly,  adv.     In  a  pettish  manner. 

Pettishly,  ridiculously, 
To  fling  away  your  fortune. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Mad  Lover. 

Pettishness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Pettish;  fretfulness  ;  peevishness. 

Like  children,  when  we  lose  our  favourite  play- 
thing, we  throw  away  the  rest  in  a  fit  of  pettishness. 
— Collier. 

Pettitoes,  s.  pi.  [Provincial  French,  petots.~\ 

1.  Feet  of  a  sucking  pig. 

Cheap  sallads,  sliced  beef,  giblets,  aiid  pettitoes,  to 
fill  up  room.  —  Beaumont  and  Fletclier,  Woman 
Hater. 

2.  Feet.     Contemptuous. 

My  good  clown  grew  so  in  love  with  the  wench's 
song,  that  he  would  not  stir  his  pettitoes,  till  he  had 
both  tune  and  words.— Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale, 
iv.  3. 

Petty,  adj.  [Fr.  petit.']  Small;  inconsider- 
able ;  inferior  ;  little. 

When  he  had  no  power ; 
But  was  a  petty  servant  to  the  state, 
He  was  your  enemy.    Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  ii.  3. 

It  importeth  not  much,  some  petty  alteration  or 
difference  it  may  make. — Bacon. 

It  is  a  common  experience,  that  dogs  know  the 
dog-killer ;  when,  as  in  time  of  infection,  some  petty 
fellow  is  sent  out  to  kill  the  dogs. — Id.,  Natural 
and  Experimental  History. 

Will  God  incense  his  ire 
For  such  a  petty  trespass  ? 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  692. 

From  thence  a  thousand  lesser  poets  sprung, 
Like  petty  princes  from  the  fall  of  Rome. 

Sir  J.  Denharn,  On  Mr.  John  Fletcher's  Works. 

They  believe  one  only  chief  and  great  God,  which 
hath  been  from  all  eternity ;  who  when  he  proposed 
to  make  the  world,  made  first  other  gods  of  a  prin- 
cipal order;  and  after,  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  as 
petty  gods.— Bishop  Stillingfleet. 

By  all  I  have  read  of  petty  commonwealths,  as 
well  as  the  great  ones,  it  seems  to  me,  that  a  free 
people  do  of  themselves  divide  into  three  powers. — 
Swift. 

Can  an  example  be  given,  in  the  whole  course  of 
this  war,  where  we  have  treated  the  pettiest  prince, 
with  whom  we  have  had  to  deal,  in  so  contemptuous 
a  manner  ? — Id. 

Bolonia  water'd  by  the  petty  Rhine.         Addison. 

Petulance,  s.     Same  as  Petulancy. 

Wise  men  knew  that  which  looked  like  pride  in 
some,  and  like  petulance  in  others,  would,  by  ex- 
perience in  affairs  and  conversation  amongst  men, 
be  in  time  wrought  off. — Lord  Clarendon,  History 
of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Petulancy.  s.  Sauciness  ;  peevishness  ; 
wantonness. 

It  was  excellently  said  of  that  philosopher,  that 
there  was  a  wall  or  parapet  of  teeth  set  in  our 
mouth,  to  restrain  the  petulancy  of  our  words. — 
B.  Jonson. 

Such  was  others'  petulancy,  that  they  joyed  to  see 
their  betters  shamefully  outraged  and  abused. — 
Eikon  Basilike. 

However  their  numbers,  as  well  as  their  insolence 
and  perverseness  increased,  many  instances  ofpetu- 
laney  and  scurrility  are  to  be  seen  in  their  pam- 
phlets.— Swift. 

There  appears  in  our  age  a  pride  and  petulancy  in 
youth,  zealous  to  cast  off  the  sentiments  of  their 
fathers  and  teachers.—  Watts,  Logick. 

Petulant,  adj.     [Lat.  petulans,  -antis.~\ 
1 .  Saucy  ;  perverse ;  abusive. 

Many  are  of  so  petulant  a  spleen,  and  have  that 
figure '  sarcasmus '  so  often  in  tneir  mouths,  so  bitter, 
so  foolish,  that  they  cannot  speak,  but  they  must 
bite. — Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  149. 

Not  a  stridiculous  jay,  not  a  petulant  sparrow. — 
Bishop  Hall,  Beauty  and  Unity  of  the  Church. 
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If  the  opponent  sees  victory  to  incline  to  his  side, 
let  him  shew  the  force  of  his  argument,  without  too 
importunate  and.  petulant  demands  of  an  answer.— 
Watts. 

2.  Wanton ;  licentious. 

The  tongue  of  a  man  is  so  petulant,  and  his 
thoughts  so  variable,  that  one  should  not  lay  too 
great  stress  upon  any  present  speeches  and  opinions. 
Spectator. 

Petulantly,  adv.     In  a  petulant  manner. 

1.  With  petulance;  with  saucy  pertness. 

It  is  the  most  enormous  sauciness  that  can  be 
imagined,  to  speak  petulantly  or  pertly  concerning 
him  [God].— Harrow.  Sermons,  i.  182. 

2.  Wantonly ;  licentiously. 

My  flowery  wreaths  they  petulantly  spoil, 
And  rob  my  crystal  lamps  of  feeding  oil. 

Parnell,  Translation  of  Homer's  Batracho- 

myomachia,  b.  ii. 

Petulclty.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Petu  1- 
cous.  Rare,  Latinism. 

I  doe  therefore  much  blame  the  petulcity  of  what- 
soever author  that  should  dare  to  impute  a  Popish 
affection  to  him. — Bishop  Hall.  (Rich.) 

Petulcous.  adj.  [Lat.  petulcus.~\  Wanton ; 
frisking.  Obsolete. 

What  does  the  pape  or  Christian  pastour  do  in 
this  case  P  When  the  tumult  is  once  raised,  and  a 
disorder  begun  in  any  part  of  his  flock  by  some 
proud  turbulent  spirit  amongst  them,  the  pape  first 
whistles  him  and  his  petulcous  rams  into  order  by 
charitable  admonition,  which  still  increases  louder 
by  degrees.— Cane,  Fiat  Lux,  p.  151 ;  1665. 

Petun.  s.     Tobacco.     See  Petunia. 

Whereas  we  have  been  credibly  informed  . .  .  that 
the  hearb  (alias)  weed,  ycleped  tobacco,  (alias)  tri- 
nidado,  (alias)  petun,  (alias)  necocianum,  long  time 
hath  been  in  continual  use  and  motion.  —  Taylor 
(the  Waterpoet) :  16o().  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Petunia.  *.  In  Botany  and  Horticulture. 
Garden  flower  of  the  genus  so  named,  suf- 
ficiently akin  to  the  tobaccos  to  have  passed 
as  one  of  the  many  old  English  synonyms 
for  that  herb.  (See  Petun.)  In  the  plural, 
Petunias.  There  is  no  English  name  for 
the  plant,  so  that  it  is  thus  far  naturalised. 
It  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  caution  the 
reader  against  calling  it  .Betunia.  The 
botanical  name  for  tobacco  is  Nicotia.  See 
Tobacco. 

Pew.  s.  [see  extract  from  Wedgwood.]  En- 
closed seat  in  a  church. 

When  sir  Thomas  More  was  lord  chancellor,  he 
did  use,  at  mass,  to  sit  in  the  chancel,  and  his  lady 
in  a  pew. — Bacon. 

She  doubts  of  the  Virgin  Mary's  salvation,  but 
knows  her  own  place  in  heaven  as  perfectly  as  the 
pew  she  has  a  key  to. — Earle,  Microcosmography. 

Should  our  sex  take  it  into  their  heads  to  wear 
trunk  breeches  at  church,  a  man  and  his  wife  would 
fill  a  whole  pew. — Addison. 

She  decently,  in  form,  pays  heaven  its  due ; 
And  makes  a  civil  visit  to  her  pew. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  vi.  23. 

[Pew.— Latin  podium,  an  elevated  place,  a  balcony; 
Dutch  puyde,  puye,  a  pulpit,  or  reading-desk. 
(Kilian.)  Hence,  praying-pew,  a  desk  to  kneel  at, 
which  was  doubtless  the  earliest  form  of  the  church 
pew.  Pew-fellow,  a  fellow  scholar,  class  fellow,  com- 
panion at  the  same  desk  at  school.  Being  both  my 
scholars  and  your  honest  pue-fel\ow.  (Dekker,  in 
Richardson.) —  Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  English 
Etymology.'] 

Pew.  v.  a.     Furnish  with  pews. 

Pewfellow.  s.     Companion. 

This  carnal  cur 

Preys  on  the  issue  of  his  mother's  body, 
And  makes  her  peiafellow  with  others  moan. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

The  pewfellow  to  pride  is  self-love,  and  no  less 
enemy  to  peace. — Bishop  Hall,  Peace-Maker,  §  8. 
Pewter,  s.     [Fr.  peutreJ]     Alloy  so  called, 
lead  being  the  fundamental  element,  the 
others  being  less  constant.    See  extract 
from  Ure. 

Nine  parts  or  more  of  tin,  with  one  of  regulus  of 
antimony,  compose  peivter.—Pemberton. 

Coarse  pewter  is  made  of  tine  tin  apd  lead. — Bacon. 

The  pewter,  into  which  no  water  could  enter, 
became  more  white,  and  liker  to  silver,  and  less  flex- 
ible.—Id. 

Pewter  dishes,  with  water  in  them,  will  not  melt 
easily,  but  without  it  they  will ;  nay,  butter  or  oil, 
in  themselves  inflammable,  yet,  by  their  moisture, 
will  hinder  melting.— Id. 

Pewter  is,  generally  speaking,  an  alloy  of  tin  and 
lead,  sometimes  with  a  little  antimony  or  copper 
combined  in  several  different  proportions,  accord- 
ing to  the  purposes  which  the  metal  is  to  serve.  The 
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English  tradesmen  distinguish  three  sorts,  which 
thevcall  plate, trifle, and  p?wter\  the  first  and  hard- 
est being  used  for  plates  and  dishes ;  the  second  for 
beer-pots ;  and  the  third  for  larger  wine  measures. 
The  plate  pewter  has  a  bright  silvery  lustre  when 
polished;  the  best  is  comprised  of  100  parts  of  tin, 
and  S  parts  of  antimony. —  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Pewterer.  s.  One  whose  occupation  is  to 
make  vessels  and  utensils  of  pewter. 

He  shall  charge  you  and  discharge  you  with  the 
motion  ofupetcterer's  hammer.— Shakespear,  Henry 
IV.  Part  II.  iii.  2. 

We  caused  a  skilful  pewterer  to  close  the  vessel  in 
our  presence  with  soder  exquisitely.— Boyle. 

What  a  bustle  is  there  to  be  made  in  several  parts 
of  the  world  before  a  fine  scarlet  or  crimson  cloth 
can  be  produced  ;  what  multiplicity  of  trades  and 
artificers  must  be  employed!  Not  only  such  as  are 
obvious,  as  wool-combers,  spinners,  the  weaver,  the 
cloth-worker,  the  scourer,  the  dyer,  the  setter,  the 
drawer,  and  the  packer;  but  others  that  are  moro 
'  remote,  and  might  seem  foreign  to  it, — as  the  mill- 
wright,  the  pewterer,  and  the  chemist,  which  yet 
are  all  necessary,  as  well  as  a  great  number  of  other 
handicrafts,  to  have  the  tools,  utensils,  and  other 
implements  belonging  to  the  trades  already  named. 
•—Mandeville,  Fable  of  the  Bees. 

Ph-.  This  is  a  form  of  spelling  which  com- 
mands notice,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  letter,  or 
rather  a  combination  of  letters,  which 
whenever  it  appears,  raises  a  presumption 
in  favour  of  the  word  it  belongs  to  being 
of  Greek  origin;  either  directly  or  (through 
the  Latin)  indirectly. 

Except  in  a  few  compounds  like  hap- 
hazard, where,  from  the  fact  of  the  first 
element  ending  in  p,  and  the  second  begin- 
ning with  h,  there  is  a  true  aspirate,  and 
each  letter  is  sounded  separately,  it  is  al- 
ways pronounced  as/;  and  there  are  few, 
if  any,  cases,  where,  as  far  as  the  spelling  is 
concerned,  it  might  not  be  superseded  by 
that  letter. 

Notwithstanding  this,  ph  is  to  be  found 
in  many  words ;  the  reason  being  that  it 
represents  the  Greek  <p.  This  was  looked 
upon  as  TT  (j»)  aspirated;  aspiration  being 
considered  by  the  Latin  grammarians  as 
the  addition  of  either  the  actual  sound 
of  h,  or  some  modification.  Erroneous  as 
this  view  was,  it  has  influenced  the  spelling 
of  most  of  the  languages  of  Europe.  The 
Greek  </>,  a  simple  sign,  became  in  Latin, 
the  combination  ph,  just  as  the  equally 
simple  0  became  the  so-called  aspirate  th. 

That  f,  the  true  representative  of  the 
Greek  0,  will  be  reinstated  is  unlikely; 
though,  in  the  best  spelt  language  of  Europe 
and  in  one  which  is  also  pre-eminently 
Latin — the  Spanish — this  innovation  has 
been  accomplished,  philosopher  being^o- 
sofo ;  so  also,  filtro  =  philter,  &c.  The  same 
is  the  case  with  the  Italian  (filosofo,  filtro). 

On  the  other  hand  it  may  easily  be  li- 
mited to  words  of  Greek  origin,  and  this 
is  what  the  editor  (supported  to  a  great  ex- 
tent by  his  predecessors)  has  attempted  to 
do.  At  the  same  time  a  few  words  of 
Greek  origin,  already  spelt  with^  are  left 
as  they  are.  No  one  would  venture  to 
change  fancy  (from  phantasis)  into  phancy. 

This  is  nearly  the  case  with  the  French. 
Unlike  the  Spaniards  and  Italians,  the 
French,  as  a  general  rule,  spell  with  ph ; 
Jantaisie,  fantasmagorie,  fantasmascope, 
fantome,  however,  are  the  modern  and 
ordinary  forms  of  phantasie,  phantasma- 
scope,  and  phantome — the  same  words,  or 
words  belonging  to  the  same  class,  as 
those  which  are  anomalously  spelt  by  our 
own  writers. 

Phacochere.  s.  [Gr.  ^CKJJ  =  lentil ;  <paKof  = 
wart  resembling,  or  compared  to,  a  lentil 
+  \o~ipog  =  hog.]  Pachydermatous  animal 
akin  to  the  hogs ;  wart-hog,  of  which  the 
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present  term  is  an  approximate  transla- 
tion :  (it  is  also  the  zoological  name  of  the 
genus,  in  an  English  form ;  the  English 
compound  is,  perhaps,  the  commoner 
term). 

The  affinities  of  the  hippopotamus  are  clearly  ma- 
nifested by  the  character  of  its  deciduous  dentition  ; 
and  if  this  be  compared  with  the  dentition  at  a  like 
immature  period  in  other  Ungulata,  it  will  be  seen, 
by  its  closer  correspondence  with  that  of  Artiodac- 
tyles,  and  more  especially  the  phacochere,  that  the 
hippopotamus  is  essentially  a  gigantic  hog. — Owen, 
Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,  vol.  iii.  p.  347. 

Phaeton,  s.  [Fr. ;  so  called  in  allusion  to 
Phaeton,  the  fabled  driver  of  the  chariot 
of  the  sun.]  Kind  of  lofty  open  chaise 
upon  four  wheels. 

Like  Nero,  he's  a  fiddler,  charioteer, 
Or  drives  his  phaeton,  in  female  guise. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  v. 
At  Blagrave's  once  upon  a  time, 
There  stood  a  phaeton  sublime : 
Unsullied  by  the  dusty  road, 
Its  wheels  with  recent  crimson  glow'd. 

Warton,  Phaeton  and  One-Horse  Cliair. 

Phagedena.  S.  [Gr.  <payedaiva,  from  0dyo>  = 
I  eat]  In  Surgery.  Corrosive,  destruc- 
tive, or  eating  ulcer,  of  a  malignant  cha- 
racter :  eating  or  erosion  so  caused ;  eating 
process. 

Phagedeena,  strictly  so  called,  is  an  ulcer  with 
swelled  lips,  that  eats  the  flesh  and  neighbouring 
parts  in  the  bottom  arid  edges  of  the  ulcer. — Wise- 
man, Surgery,  b.  ii.  ch.  x.  (Rich.) 

Phagredenic.  adj. 

1.  Having  the  character  of  a  phagedena. 

When  they  are  very  putrid  and  corrosive,  which 
circumstances  give  them  the  name  of  foul  phagede- 
nick  ulcers,  some  spirits  of  wine  should  be  added  to 
the  fomentation. — Sharp. 

Hospital  gangrene  is  a  severe  and  peculiar  species 
of  human  gangrene,  or  rather  a  combination  of  this 
affection  with  phagedenic  ulceration.  It  is  parti- 
cularly characterized  by  its  contagious  or  infectious 
nature ;  its  disposition  to  attack  wounds,  or  ulcers, 
in  crowded  hospitals,  or  other  situations,  where 
many  of  these  cases  are  brought  together ;  and  its 
tendency  to  convert  the  soft  parts  affected  into  a 
putrid,  glutinous,  or  pulpy  substance,  in  which  no 
trace  of  their  original  texture  is  discernible. — 
Cooper,  Dictionary  of  Practical  Surgery. 

2.  Useful  in  the  treatment  of    phagedena. 
Tliis  sense  is  now  rare. 

Phagedenic  medicines  [are]  such  as  are  used  to 
eat  off  fungous  or  proud  flesh. . . .  Phagedenic  water, 
in  chemistry,  denotes  a  water  made  from  quicklime 
and  sublimate,  so  called  from  its  efficacy  in  the  cure 
of  phagedeenic  ulcers.  To  prepare  this  water,  they 
put  two  pounds  of  fresh  quicklime  in  a  large  earthen 
pan,  and  pour  upon  it  about  ten  pounds  of  rain- 
water ;  these  they  let  stand  together  two  days,  stir- 
ring them  frequently ;  at  last,  leaving  the  lime  to 
settle  well,  they  pour  off  the  water  by  inclination, 
filtrate  it,  and  put  it  up  in  a  glass  bottle,  adding  to 
it  an  ounce  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  powder ;  which 
if  white  becomes  yellow,  and  sinks  to  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel.  The  water  being  settled,  is  fit  for  use,  in 
the  cleansing  of  wounds  and  ulcers,  and  to  eat  off 
superfluous  flesh,  and  especially  in  gangrenes;  in 
which  case  may  be  added  to  it  a  third  or  fourth  part 
of  spirit  of  wine. — Bees,  Cyclopedia,  vol.  xxvii. 

Phagredenical.  adj.   Same  as  Phagedenic. 

A  small  wart  or  fiery  pustule,  being  heated  by 
scratching  or  picking  with  the  nails,  will  terminate 
corrosive,  and  from  a '  herpes  exedens '  become  pha- 
gedanical. — Wiseman,  Surgery,  b.  ii.  ch.  x.  (Rich.) 

Phagedenous.  adj.  Same  as  Phagedenic. 
Hare. 

A.  bubo,  according  to  its  malignancy,  either  proves 
easily  curable,  or  terminates  in  a  phagedenous  ulcer 
with  jagged  lips.—  Wiseman,  Surgery, 

Phalangal.  adj.    See  Phalangeal. 

The  last  two  plialangal  bones  of  the  little  toe  are 
not  unfrequently  connected  by  bony  union  in  the 
skeletons  of  adults.— Quain,  Elements  of  Anatomy, 
vol.  i.  p.  174:  1848. 

Phalangeal.  adj.  Belonging  to,  connected 
with,  constituting  or  constituted  by,  a 
phalanx  :  (common  in  the  anatomical  sense 
of  the  word;  a  better  form  than  phalangal, 
just  as  pharyngeal,  laryngeal,  &c.  are  bet- 
ter than  pharyngal,  faryngal). 

In  the  phalangeal  joints  these  motions  are  only 
flexion  and  extension ;  the  former  are  considerably 
more  extensive,  and  are  favoured  by  the  inferior 
insertion  of  the  lateral  ligaments  being  on  a  plane 
anterior  to  their  superior  insertion.  In  addition  to 
flexion  and  extension,  the 
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joints  enjoy  considerable  lateral  motion,  which  is 
due  to  the  glenoid  form  of  the  phalangeal  articular 
surface,  and  to  the  enarthrodial  form  which  the 
joint  derives  from  the  extension  of  that  articular 
surface  by  the  anterior  ligament.— R.  Ii.  Todd,  in 
Todd's  Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology, 
art.  Hand. 

Pbaiang-er.  s.  Marsupial  animal  of  the  genus 
Phalangista,  so  called  from  the  formation 
of  the  hind  foot ;  compare  second  extract 
from  Owen  with  Phalanx,  in  Anatomy. 

The  phalangers,  properly  so  called,  have  not  the 
skin  of  the  flanks  extended.  They  have  in  each  jaw, 
on  each  side,  four  back  grinders,  each  presenting 
four  points  on  two  ranks  ;  in  front  a  large  conical 
one  compressed,  and  between  this  and  the  upper 
canine  two  small  and  pointed  ones,  to  which  corre- 
spond the  three  very  small  ones  below  of  which  we 
have  spoken.  The  tail  is  always  prehensile. . . . 
The  flying  phalangers  have  the  skin  of  the  flanks 
more  or  less  extended  between  the  legs,  like  the 
polatouches,  flying  squirrels,  among  the  rodentia, 
which  permits  them  to  sustain  themselves  in  the  air 
and  to  make  more  extended  leaps.  They  are  also 
found  nowhere  but  in  New  Holland.— Translation 
of  Cuvier's  Regne  Animal. 

At  first  sight  no  two  animals  appear  more  opposite 
than  a  kangaroo  and  a  phalanger ;  and  yet  when  we 
compare  them  carefully  together,  part  with  part,  we 
cannot  help  being  convinced  that  a  close  affinity 
exists  between  them.  Like  the  kangaroos,  they  have 
four  true  molars  on  either  side  of  each  jaw,  with  a 
more  or  less  compressed  molar  in  front  of  them ; 
and  there  are  two  large  horizontal  incisors  in  the 
lower  jaw :  the  structure  of  the  molars— in  some  at 
least— is  very  similar,  and  they  have  the  same  two 
toes  on  the  hinder  feet  united.  They  resemble  the 
kangaroo-rats  in  possessing  a  small  canine  in  the 
upper  jaw.  The  nasal  portion  of  the  skull  is  shorter, 
and  the  cranial  portion  longer  than  in  the  true 
kangaroos ;  but  as  regards  the  form  of  the  skull,  as 
well  as  in  possessing  a  canine,  the  kangaroo-rats 
afford  a  connecting  link.— Waterhouse,  iu  Natural- 
ist's Library,  Marsupialia. 

In  the  phalangers  the  duodenum  winds  round  the 
root  of  the  mesentery,  descending  pretty  low  down 
on  the  right  side,  and  becoming  a  loose  intestine  or 
jejunum  on  the  left  side. ...  In  the  potoroos  the 
small  intestines  are  disposed  nearly  as  in  the  pha- 
langers.— Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,  vol.  iii. 
p.  418. 

Phalanger  [is]  the  name  of  a  genus  of  marsupial 
animals,  including  those  in  which  the  second  and 
third  toes  of  each  hind  foot  are  united  together  as 
far  as  the  last  phalanx  in  a  common  cutaneous 
sheath,  and  which  have  a  hinder  thumb,  but  no 
lateral  cutaneous  parachute. — Id.,  in  Brande  and 
Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Phalanx,  s.     [Gr. ;  pi.  <pa\ayyt£.] 

1.  Body  of  men  drawn  up  for  battle  or  drill 
in  the  deep  and  compact  manner  of  the 
Macedonians  under  Philip  and  his  succes- 
sors ;  generally  any  compact  body  of  men. 
See  extracts. 

Far  otherwise  th'  inviolable  saints, 
In  cubic  phalanx  firm,  advanced  entire 
Invulnerable,  impenetrably  armed. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  393. 

The  Grecian  phalanx,  moveless  as  a  tow'r, 
On  all  sides  batter'd,  yet  resists  his  pow'r.       Pope* 

No  thought  was  there  of  dastard  flight ; 
Linked  in  the  serried  phalanx  tight, 
Groom  fought  like  noble,  squire  like  knight, 
As  fearlessly  and  well. 

Sir  W.  Scott,  Marmion,  canto  vi. 

As  they  spoke  thus  they  ascended  the  narrow 
stairs,  and  issued  from  the  door  of  the  Gate-house 
tower,  where  a  singular  spectacle  awaited  them. 
The  Swiss  Deputies  and  their  escort  still  remained 
standing  fast  and  firm  on  the  very  spot  where  Ha- 
genbach  bad  proposed  to  assail  them.  A  few  of  the 
late  Governor's  soldiers,  disarmed,  and  cowering 
from  the  rage  of  a  multitude  of  the  citizens,  who 
now  filled  the  streets,  stood  with  downcast  looks 
behind  the  phalanx  of  the  mountaineers,  as  their 
safest  place  of  retreat.  But  this  was  not  all.— Id., 
Anne  of  Oeierstein. 

[Philip's]  victory  over  the  Illyrians  is  connected 
by  Diodorus  with  the  institution  of  the  Macedonian 
phalanx,  which  he  is  said  to  have  invented.  The 
testimony  of  the  ancients  on  this  point  has  been 
very  confidently  rejected  in  modern  times  without 
any  good  reason.  We  may  indeed  doubt  whether 
this  body,  as  it  existed  in  the  beginning  of  Philip's 
reign,  differed  in  any  important  feature  from  that 
which  was  already  familiar  to  the  Greeks,  or  at  least 
from  the  Theban  phalanx.  But  it  is  another  ques- 
tion whether  the  Macedonian  armies  had  ever  be- 
fore been  organised  on  this  plan ;  and  there  is  no- 
thing to  prevent  us  from  admitting  the  statement 
of  authors  certainly  better  informed  than  ourselves, 
that  it  was  first  introduced  by  Philip.  Nor  is  there 
any  difficulty  in  believing  that  he  at  the  same  time 
made  some  improvements  in  the  arms  or  structure 
of  the  phalanx  which  entitled  it  to  its  peculiar  epi- 
thet, and  him  to  the  honour  of  an  inventor. — Bishop 
Thirlwall,  History  of  Greece,  xli. 
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The  new  weapon  of  which  we  first  hear  the  name 
in  the  army  of  Philip,  was  the  sarissa — the  Macedo- 
nian pike  or  lance.  The  sarissa  was  used  both  by 
the  infantry  of  the  phalanx,  and  by  particular  regi- 
ments of  his  cavalry.  In  both  cases  it  was  long, 
though  that  of  the  phalanx  was  much  the  longer  of 
the  two.  The  regiments  of  cavalry  called  sarisso- 
phori  or  lancers,  were  a  sort  of  light-horse,  carrying 
a  long  lance,  and  distinguished  from  the  heavier 
cavalry  intended  for  the  shock  of  hand  combat,  who 
carried  the  xyston  or  short  pike.  The  sarissa  of  this 
cavalry  may  have  been  fourteen  feet  in  length,  as 
long  as  the  Cossack  pike  now  is ;  that  of  the  in- 
fantry in  phalanx  was  not  less  than  twenty-one  feet 
long.  This  dimension  is  so  prodigious  and  so  un- 
wieldy, that  we  should  hardly  believe  it  if  it  did  not 
come  attested  by  the  distinct  assertion  of  an  histo- 
rian like  Polybius. — Grote,  History  of  Greece,  ch. 
xcii. 

There  were  several  different  arrangements  of  the 
phalanx  peculiar  to  different  states ;  but  the  most 
celebrated  was  that  invented  by  Philip  of  Macedon. 
The  men  stood  close  together,  sometimes  with  their 
shields  locked,  in  ranks  of  several  men  in  depth, 
displaying  in  front  a  row  of  long-extended  spears,  or 
rather  a  wall  of  spear-points.  The  phalanx,  whose 
charge  was  irresistible  in  a  smooth  plain  by  a  lip  liter 
body,  was  found  to  be  overmatched  by  the  combined 
strength  and  activity  of  the  Roman  legion,  which 
was  able  to  take  advantage  of  any  inequality  of 
ground,  and  charge  in  flank  and  rear;  and  when 
once  an  accident  offered  an  opening  in  the  unwieldy 
mass  of  the  enemy,  their  confusion  was  inevitable, 
and  rally  hopeless. — Merivale,  in  Brande  and  Cox, 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

2.  In  Anatomy. 

a.  The  parts  in  the  hands  and  feet  of  men, 
(the  corresponding  parts  in  other  animals) 
formed  by  small  bones  arranged  in  rows, 
one  before  the  other,  in  front  of  the  wrist 
and  ankle. 

Phalanges  is  [a  term]  applied  to  the  small  bones 
of  the  fingers  and  toes;  the  first  metacar,»al  or  me- 
tatarsal ;  the  second  middle,  which  are  wanting  in 
the  thumb  and  first  or  great  toe,  and  the  third  or 
unguiferous. — Mayne,  Expository  Lexicon  of  the 
Terms,  ancient  and  modern,  in  Medical  and  General 
Science. 

I.  Of  the  lower  animals. 

In  Carnivora  the  base  of  the  last  phalanx  forms  a 
'  nail-bed"  much  deeper  than  in  man,  a  plate  of  bone 
being  reflected  forward  like  a  sheath  for  the  base 
of  the  terminal,  prominent,  and  pointed  part  of  the 
phalanx.  The  dermo-perioste  of  this  bed  develops 
a  very  dense  horny  sheath  covering  the  claw-core, 
and  reciprocally  received  at  its  base  within  the 
'  bed '  or  sheath  formed  by  that  part  of  the  lingual 
phalanx.— Owen.  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,  vol.  iii. 
p.  623. 

With  phalange  as  the  singular  form. 

From  the  structures  of  the  limbs,  analogous  facts 
are  cited  by  comparative  anatomists.  The  undeve- 
loped state  of  certain  metacarpal  bones,  character- 
izes whole  groups  of  mammals.  In  one  case  we  find 
the  normal  number  of  digits ;  and,  in  another  case, 
a  smaller  number  with  an  atrophied  .digit  to  make 
out  the  complement.  Here  is  a  digit  with  its  full 
number  of  phalanges ;  and  there  a  digit  of  which 
one  phalange  has  been  arrested  in  its  growth,— 
Herbert  Spencer,  Principles  of  Biology,  pt.  iii. 

3.  In  Zoological  Classification.     Name  of  a 
division  required  in  some  of  the  larger  and 
more   complex    groups    included    by   the 
family,  and  including  the  genus  :  (thus,  in 
Entomology — Order,  Hymenoptera;   sec- 
tion, Aculeata;  family,  Mellifera;  phalanx, 
Apianae;  genera,  Apis,  Euglossa,  Bombus, 
&c.) 

Pbalarope.  s.  [Gr.cfcaXapoc..]  In  Ornithology. 
Grallatorial  bird  akin  to  the  snipes  and 
woodcocks,  of  the  genus  Phalaropus  (rare 
British  species  lobatus,  or  grey  and  hyper- 
boreus,  or  red-necked  phalarope). 

According  to  Dr.  Neill,  in  his  tour  through  Ork- 
ney, the   phalaropes  [grey!  are   called  [in  Papa 
Westra]  half-webs. . .  .In  its  habits  the  red-necked 
phalarope  very  closely  agrees  with  the  grey  phala- 
rope, but  is  comparatively  much  more  rare  in  Eng- 
land, and  more  common  in  the  northern  islands  of 
Scotland.— Yarrell,  History  of  British  Birds. 
Phan-,  Pliant-,  Phas-,  and  Phen-,  are  initial 
elements  in  several  compounds ;  all  from 
either  the  root  or  some  modification  of  the 
Greek  verb  $aivw,  the  second  aorist  of 
which  is  t-$av-ov,  the  passive  perfect  TTS- 
Qao-nai ;  to  these  add  the  secondary  forms 
Qavr-dZw,   qavT-aZofjiai ;     e.  g.  phenomenon 
(<paiv-)  ;     phanerogamia     ($av-)  ;     phase 
(0aff-)  ;  phantasm  (0ai/r-).     It  is  in  cer- 
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tain  compounds  of  this  element  that  the 
phonetic  principle  has  most  especially  pre- 
vailed over  the  etymological ;  e.g.  fancy, 
fantastic,  from  phantasis  =  imaginary  ap- 
pearance, imagination.  See  also  under 
Ph-. 
Phanerogam,  s.  Phanerogamic  plant. 

In  the  individual  cells  of  many  higher  plants,  an 
active  movement  among  the  contained  granules  may 
be  witnessed.  And  well  developed  cryptogams  in 
common  with  all  phanerogams,  exhibit  this  genesis 
of  mechanical  motion  still  more  conspicuously  in 
the  circulation  of  sap. — Herbert  Spencer,  Data  of 
Biology,  §  22. 

Phanerogamia.  s.  [Gr.  ya^oe  =  marriage.] 
In  Botany.  Name  of  one  of  the  two  pri- 
mary divisions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom ; 
i.e.  the  one  containing  the  Phaneroga- 
mic, Phanerogamous,  or  Phenoga- 
mous  plants. 

The  vegetable  kingdom  is  divided  into  two  great 
sections. . . .  Those  of  one  division  possess  no  dis- 
tinct flowers  or  seeds  in  which  the  germ  of  the  fu- 
ture plant  is  enveloped,  but  multiply  by  means  of 
minute  cellular  bodies  called  spores.  Those  of  the 
other  have  distinct  floral  organs,  and  produce  seeds 
properly  so  called.  The  former  section,  called  by 
botanists  cryptogam  ia,  includes  ferns,  mosses,  li- 
chens, seaweeds,  and  fungi,  with  some  other  vege- 
tables not  comprised  under  these  designations ;  the 
latter,  the  phanerogamia,  or  flowering  plants,  to  the 
British  species  of  which  our  present  book  alone 
refers.— Sowerby,  British  Wild  Flowers,  introduc- 
tion. 

The  vegetable  kingdom.  Subkingdom  I.  Phane- 
rogamia or  flowering  plants.  Plants  producing 
stamens  and  pistils,  and  seeds  containing  au  embryo. 
—Henfrey,  Elementary  Course  of  Botany,  §  396. 

Pollen-grains,  the  sperm-cells  of  phanerogamia, 
differ  importantly  from  the  sperm-cells  of  the  leafy 
cryptogamia,  in  the  absence  of  any  corpuscular  con- 
tents analogous  to  sperrnatozoids.— Ibid.  §  928. 
Phanerogamic,    adj.      [Gr.  qavspbs  =  clear, 
manifest,  evident  +  yn/tog  =  marriage.]     In 
Botany.  Term  applied  to  the  division  con- 
taining the  plants  of  which  the  flowers  and 
fruit  are  conspicuous ;  as  opposed  to  C  r  y  p- 
togamic:   (the  last  class  containing  the 
Ferns,  Mosses,  Lichens,  and  the  like;  the 
Phanerogamic  all  the  rest). 

The  class  [Acotyledones]  to  which  we  now  refer, 
includes  an  extensive  series  of  plants,  grouped 
under  several  orders,  which  differ  considerably  in 
many  particulars.  The  whole  agree,  however,  in  the 
important  circumstance  of  never  bearing  flowers, 
like  those  of  the  two  former  classes :  hence  they  are 
termed  '  cryptogamic,'  in  contradistinction  to  '  pha- 
nei-ogamic,'  which  is  applied  to  all  flowering  species. 
— Henslow,  Principles  of  Descriptive  and  Physiolo- 
gical Botany,  §  36. 

Phanerogamous,  adj.  Same  as  Phanero- 
gamic. 

Plants  possessing  this  character  are  called '  stem- 
less.'  Strictly  speaking,  however,  there  KTQ  no  pha- 
nerogamous plants  which  are  entirely  without  this 
fundamental  organ,  although  it  is  often  reduced  to 
a  mere  flattened  disc. — Henslow,  Principles  of  De- 
scriptive and  Physiological  Botany,  §  44. 

Observe  that  both  forms  are  from  the 
same  work. 

Phantascope.  s.  [Gr.  ffKoxiw  =  I  see,  spy, 
view.]  See  extract. 

Phantascope  [is]  the  name  given  by  Professor 
Locke,  of  the  United  States,  to  an  apparatus  for 
enabling  persons  to  converge  the  optical  axis  of  the 
eyes,  or  to  look  cross-eyed,  and  thereby  observe 
certain  phenomena  of  binocular  vision.  It  consists 
of  a  flat  base-board,  with  an  upright  rod  at  one  end 
bearing  two  sliding  sockets  which  may  be  clamped 
at  any  height,  like  those  of  a  retort  stand.  The 
upper  socket  supports  a  small  screen  or  card  having  a 
slit  or  aperture  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide  and  about 
three  inches  long,  so  that  both  eyes  may  be  applied 
to  it  at  once,  the  middle  of  the  aperture  being  di- 
rectly over  the  centre  of  the  base-board.  The  lower 
socket  bears  a  moveable  screen  of  pasteboard  or  thin 
wood,  having  an  opening  of  about  three  inches 
long,  and  an  inch  wide,  and  so  adjusted  that  its 
centre  is  in  the  same  straight  line  with  the  centre 
of  the  set  in  the  upper  card  and  the  centre  of  the 
base-board.  This  screen  has  an  index  marked  across 
its  middle.— Frankland,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Phantasm.  *.  [Gr.  pavratr/m,  of  which  it  is 
the  English  form  ;  phantom  being  the  same 
word  still  more  modified.]  Vain  and  airy 
appearance ;  something  appearing  only  to 
imagination. 
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This  Armado  is  a  Spaniard  that  keeps  here  in 

court 

A  phantasm,  a  monarcho,  and  one  that  makes  sport 
To  the  prince  and  his  book-mates. 

Sliakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  iv.  1. 
They  believe,  and  they  believe  amiss,  because  they 
be  but  phantasms  or  apparitions.— Sir  W.  Raleigh 
History  of  the  World. 

If  the  great  ones  were  in  forwardness,  the  people 
were  in  fury,  entertaining  this  airy  body  or  phan- 
tasm with  incredible  affection  ;  partly  out  of  their 
great  devotion  to  the  house  of  York,  partly  out  of 
proud  humour.  —  Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of 
Henry  VII. 

Why, 

In  this  infernal  vale  first  met,  thou  call'st 
Me  father,  and  that  phantasm  call'st  my  son. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  741. 
Assaying,  by  his  devilish  art,  to  reach 
The  organs  of  her  fancy,  and  with  them  forge 
Illusions,  as  he  list,  phantasms  and  dreams. 

Ibid.  iv.  801. 

Phantasma.  s.     Same  as  Phantasm. 

All  the  interim  is 
Like  a  phantasma  or  a  hideous  dream. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Ccesar,  ii.  2. 
Phantasmagoria,  s.     See  extract. 

The  phantasmagoria  lanterns  are  a  scientific  form 
of  magic-lantern,  differing  from  it  in  no  essential 
principle.  The  images  they  produce  are  variously 
exhibited,  either  on  opaque  or  transparent  screens. 
The  light  is  an  improved  kind  of  solar  lamp,  but  in 
many  cases  the  oxyhydrogen  or  lime  light  is  em- 
ployed.— Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Mines,  by  Hunt. 

In  another  country,  at  another  day,  the  drama  of 
'Puss  in  Boots,' may  justly  be  supposed  to  appear 
with  enfeebled  influences;  yet  even  to  a  stranger 
there  is  not  wanting  a  feast  of  broad,  joyous  humour, 
in  this  stranger  phantasmagoria,  where  pit  and 
stage,  and  man  and  animal,  and  earth  and  air,  are 
jumbled  in  confusion  worse  confounded,  and  the 
copious,  kind,  ruddy  light  of  true  mirth  overshines 
and  warms  the  whole.— Carlyle,  Critical  and  Mis- 
cellaneous Essays. 

Phantasmatical.  adj.  Having  the  character 
of  a  phantasm.  Mare. 

Whether  the  preparation  be  made  by  grammar 
and  criticisme,  or  else  by  phantasmatical  or  real 
and  true  notion.— Dr.  H.  More,  Defence  of  the  Phi- 
losophical Cabbala,  ch.  vii.  appendix.  (Rich.) 
Pbantastic,  Phantastical.  adj.      See  Fan- 
tastical. 

Phan tas try.  s.     See  Fantastry. 
Phantasy,  s.    See  Fantasy. 
Phantom,  s. 

1.  Spectre;  apparition. 

If  he  cannot  help  believing  that  such  things  he 
saw  and  heard,  he  may  still  nave  room  to  believe 
that  what  this  airy  phantom  said  is  not  absolutely 
to  be  relied  on. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

A  constant  vapour  o'er  the  palace  flies ; 
Strange  phantoms  rising  as  the  mists  arise ; 
Dreadful  as  hermits'  dreams  in  haunted  shades, 
Or  bright  as  visions  of  expiring  maids. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  iv. 

2.  Fancied  vision. 

Restless  and  impatient  to  try  every  overture  of 
present  happiness,  he  hunts  a,  phantom  he  can  never 
overtake. — Rogers. 

3.  Used  adjectivally.    In  the  extract  a  term 
in  Medicine  applied  to  swellings  mistaken 
for  ovarian  tumours. 

[With]  the  remaining  patient  .  .  .  there  was  no 
diseased  ovary  to  amputate;  so  fallacious  some- 
times is  the  diagnosis.  The  tumour  which  she  had 
presented  to  the  notice  of  the  surgeon  was  what  has 
been  called  a  phantom  turn  our. — Sir  T.  Watson,  Lec- 
tures on  the  Principles  -and  Practice  of  Physic 
lect.  Ixvii. 
Pharisaic,  adj.  Same  as  Pharisaical. 

Cynical  clouds,  and  pharisaick  frowns. — Jeremy 
Taylor,  Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  191. 

Pharisaical,  adj.  Ritual;  externally  reli- 
gious, like  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees, 
whose  religion  consisted  almost  wholly  in 
ceremonies;  proud;  contemptuous;  hypo- 
critical. 

The  causes  of  superstition  are  pleasing  and  sen- 
sual rites,  excess  of  outward  and  pharisaical  holi- 
ness, over-great  reverence  of  traditions,  which  can- 
not but  load  the  church.—  Bacon. 

With  every  little  or  offensive  thing  they,  who  are 
proud  and  pharisaical,  will  be  scaudalled. — Tooker, 
fabrique  of  the  Church,  p.  75:  1604. 

Suffer  us  not  to  be  deluded  with  pharisaical 
washings  instead  of  Christian  reformers.  —  Eikan 
Basilike. 

Upon  how  many  other  great  occasions  have  other 
ministers  sacrificed  their  principles,  not  to  the  good- 
natured  wish  that  the  king  might  not  be  disturbed, 
but  to  the  more  sordid  apprehension  that  their  own 
government  might  be  broken  up,  and  their  ad  ve*> 
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saries  displace  them,  if  they  manfully  acted  up  to 
their  well  known  and  oftentimes  recorded  opinions  ? 
How  many  of  those  who,  but  for  this  unwelcome  re- 
trospect into  their  own  lives,  which  we  are  thus 
forcing  upon  them,  would  be  the  very  first  to  pro- 
nounce &  pharisaical  condemnation  on  Lord  North, 
have  adopted  the  views  of  their  opponents,  rather 
than  yield  them  up  their  places  by  courageously  and 
honestly  pursuing  the  course  prescribed  by  their 
own  P  —  Lord  Brougham,  Historical  Sketches  of 
Statesmen  of  the  Reign  of  George  III.,  Lord  North. 
Neither  lapse  of  years  nor  change  of  scene  had 
mitigated  the  enmities  which  Francis  had  brought 
back  from  the  East.  After  his  usual  fashion,  he 
mistook  his  malevolence  for  virtue,  nursed  it,  as 
preachers  tell  us  that  we  ought  to  nurse  our  good 
dispositions,  and  paraded  it,  on  all  occasions,  with 
Pharisaical  ostentation.  —  Macaulay,  Critical  and 
Historical  Essays,  Warren  Hastings. 
Pbarisaicalness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Pharisaical. 

Their  many  kinds  of  superstitions,  and  phari- 
saicalness.  — Puller,  Moderation  of  the  Church  of 
England,  p.  489. 

Pharisaism,  s.  Notions  and  conduct  of  a 
Pharisee. 

That  was  never  censured  in  him  as  a  piece  of 
Pharisaism,  or  hypocrisy.  —  Hammond,  Practical 
Catechism,  b.  iii.  §  4. 

In  this  many  of  the  Romanists  and  enthusiasts 
exceedingly  agree,  as  acted  by  the  same  spirit  and 
practice  of.,pharisaism.— Puller,  Moderation  of  the 
Church  of  "England,  p.  4. 

Pride  of  every  kind,  and  in  every  shape,  exalting 
itself,  whether  in  Judaical  Pharisaism,  or  in  Gentile 
philosophy,  shall  be  made  low,  and  subdued  to  the 
obedience  of  Christ  — Bishop  Home,  Considerations 
on  St.  John  the  Baptist,  p.  112. 
Pbarlsean.  adj.     Following  the  practice  of 
the  Pharisees. 

All  of  them  pharisean  disciples,  and  bred  up  in 
their  doctrine. — Milton,  Colasterion. 

Pharisee.  s.  One  of  a  sect  among  the  Jews 
whose  religion  consisted  almost  wholly  in 
ceremonies  ;  and  whose  pretended  holiness 
occasioned  them  to  hold  at  a  distance,  or 
separate  themselves  from,  not  only  Pagans, 
but  all  such  Jews  as  complied  not  with  their 
peculiarities. 

Except  your  righteousness  shall  exceed  the  right- 
eousness of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye  shall  in  no 
case  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.— Matthew, 
v.  20. 

Thou  blind  Pharisee,  cleanse  first  that  which  is 
within  the  cup  and  the  platter,  that  the  outside  of 
them  may  be  clean  also. — Ibid.,  xxiii.  26. 

Pharmaceutics,  adj.  Same  as  Pharma- 
ceutical. 

Pharmaceutical,  adj.  Relating  to  the  know- 
ledge or  art  of  pharmacy,  or  preparation  of 
medicines. 

We  shall  now  in  the  last  place  have  recourse  to 
chirurgical  and  pharmaceutical  remedies.  —  Chil- 
mead,  Translation  of  Ferrand's  Essay  on  Love 
Melancholy,  p.  336. 

The  apprentice  shall  read  some  good  pharmaceu- 
tical, botanick,  and  chymical  institutions. — Sir  W. 
Petty,  Advice  to  HartWb,  p.  16. 

Pharmaceutist,  s.  One  employed  on  phar- 
macy. 

Pharmacist,  s.    Same  as  Pharmaceutist. 

Pharmacologist,  s.  One  who  writes  upon 
drugs. 

The  osteocolla  is  recommended  by  the  pharma- 
cologists as  an  absorbent  and  conglutinator  of  broken 
bones.— Woodward,  On  Fossils. 

Pharmacology.  «.  [Gr.  Xdyof  =  word,  prin- 
ciple.] Science  or  knowledge  of  drugs  and 
medicines ;  title  of  a  well-known  work  by 
Dr.  Paris . 

Pharmacopoeia,  s.  [Gr.  irodto  =  I  make.] 
Dispensatory;  book  containing  rules  for 
the  composition  of  medicines. 

Previous  to  the  year  1863,  three  Pharmacopoeias 
were  extant  in  Great  Britain,  viz.  those  of  the  col- 
leges of  Physicians  of  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dub- 
lin. In  1863  a  British  Pharmacopoeia  was  compiled 
by  the  Medical  Council  of  the  kingdom,  and  sanc- 
tioned as  a  substitute  for  its  predecessor. — Brande, 
in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Litera- 
ture, and  Art. 

The  articles  of  the  materia  medica,  being  gene- 
rally unfit  for  administration  in  their  original  state, 
are  subjected  to  various  operations,  mechanical  or 
chemical,  by  which  they  become  adapted  to  this 
purpose.  Herein  consists  the  practice  of  pharmacy, 
which  therefore  requires  a  previous  knowledge  of 
the  sensible  and  chemical  properties  of  the  sub- 
stances operated  on.  The  qualities  of  many  bodies 
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are  materially  changed  by  heat,  especially  in  con- 
junction with  air  and  other  chemical  agents ;  the 
virtues  of  others  reside  chiefly  in  certain  parts, 
which  may  be  separated  by  the  action  of  various 
menstrua,  particularly  with  the  assistance  of  heat; 
and  the  joint  operation  of  remedies  on  the  human 
body  is  often  very  different  from  what  would  be 
anticipated  from  that  which  they  exert  separately ; 
hence  in  the  preparations  and  compositions  of  the 
pharmacopoeias,  we  are  furnished  with  many  power- 
ful as  well  as  elegant  forms  of  medicine. — Hooper, 
Medical  Dictionary. 

Pharmacopolist.   s.     Apothecary;  one  who 

sells  medicines. 

Pharmacy,  s.  [Gr.  (/xJ/ajuaKor- =  drug,  poison.] 
Art  or  practice  of  preparing  medicines} 
trade  of  an  apothecary. 

Each  dose  the  goddess  weighs  with  watchful  eye, 
So  nice  her  art  in  impious  pharmacy.  Garth. 

Pharos,  s.  Lighthouse ;  lantern  from  the 
shore  to  direct  sailors ;  guiding  light,  either 
literally  or  figuratively. 

So  high  nevertheless  it  is,  [the  peak  of  Teneriff,] 
as  in  serene  weather  it  is  seen  120  English  miles, 
which  some  double :  serving  as  an  excellent  pharos. 
— Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of  some  Years'  Travels 
into  Africa  and  the  Great  Asia,  p.  3. 

He  augmented  and  repaired  the  port  of  Ostia, 
built  &  pharos  or  light-house. — Arbuthnot,  Tables  of 
ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures. 
In  the  English  form,  i.  e.  Phare. 

About  the  dawn  of  the  day  we  shot  through  Scylla 
and  Charybdis,  and  so  into  the  phare  of  Messina. — 
Howell,  b.  i.  sec.  i.  lett.  26.  (Rich.) 
Pbaryngeal.  adj.     Connected  with,  relating 
to,  the  Pharynx. 

The  muscles  are  divisible  into  a  number  of  groups, 
which  occupy  different  regions  of  the  body. . . .  epi- 
cranial  region. . . .  pharyngeal  region.  We  have  the 
following  muscles,  forming  a  hollow  bag,  open  in 
front,  of  the  pharynx ;  viz.,  constrictor  superior,  con- 
strictor inedius,  &c. — Quain,  Elements  of  Anatomy, 
vol.  i.  pp.  240-282:  1848. 

Pharynx.  s.  [Gr.  ^apvy£.]  Upper  part  of 
the  gullet  below  the  larynx. 

The  pharynx  is  a  large  muscular  and  membranous 
pouch,  placed  behind  the  nose,  mouth,  and  larynx, 
and  resting  upon  the  cervical  vertebrae ;  it  extends 
from  the  base  of  the  skull  above  to  a  level  with  the 
fourth  or  fifth  cervical  vertebra  and  the  lower 
border  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  is  at  this  point 
continued  into  the  oesophagus :  it  occupies  the  mid- 
dle line  of  the  body,  and  is  a  symmetrical  organ : 
of  a  very  irregularly  funnel-shaped  form,  it  is  wide 
above  and  open  in  front  to  the  cavities  of  the  nose 
and  mouth,  and  contracts  as  it  descends  behind  the 
larynx :  by  the  relation  of  this  latter  organ  the  in- 
terior of  the  pharynx  is  converted  into  a  tube  to  be 
continued  downwards  to  the  stomach  under  the 
name  of  oesophagus.  —  W.  Trew,  in  Todd's  Cyclo- 
pedia of  Anatomy  and  Physiology . 

Phase,  s.  [Gr.  pa<uc  =  appearance ;  from 
<j.alv>a  =  show.] 

1.  State,  at  a  given  time,  of  an  object  sub- 
ject to  periodic  or  regular  change. 

In  natural  philosophy  [it  signifies]  the  particular 
state  at  any  given  instant,  of  a  phenomenon  which 
undergoes  a  periodic  change,  or  increases  to  a  given 
point,  and  then  diminishes  in  a  regular  gradation. 
Thus  we  speak  of  the  phase  of  a  tide,  the  phase  of  an 
eclipse,  &c. — Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 

2.  In  Astronomy.     Applied  to  the  heavenly 
bodies,  especially  the  moon. 

In  astronomy,  phase  denotes  the  different  ap- 
pearances of  the  moon  or  planets,  according  as  a 
greater  or  smaller  portion  of  the  hemisphere  fllumi- 
nated  by  the  sun  is  visible  to  the  observer.  The 
phases  of  the  moon  sometimes  denote  in  particular 
the  new  moon,  the  full  moon,  and  the  quarters, 
these  being  the  principal  phases.  In  the  case  of  the 
most  distant  planets  the  phases  are  not  sufficiently 
decided  to  be  visible  in  our  instruments. — Brande 
and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,and  Art. 

Phasis.  s.  Same  as  Phase,  of  which  it  is 
the  original  form. 

All  the  hypotheses  yet  contrived,  were  built  upon 
too  narrow  an  inspection  of  the  phases  of  the  uni- 
verse.— Glanvitte. 

He  o'er  the  seas  shall  love,  or  fame  pursue ; 
And  other  months,  another  phasis  view ; 
Fixt  to  the  rudder,  he  shall  boldly  steer, 
And  pass  those  rocks  which  Tiphys  used  to  fear. 

Creech. 

Phasm.  *.  [Gr.  <£<i(T/(a.]  Appearance ;  phan- 
tom ;  fancied  apparition. 

Thence  proceed  many  aereal  fictions  and  phasms 

and  chimseras,  created  by  the  vanity  of  our  own 

hearts  or  seduction  of  evil  spirits,  and  not  planted 

in  them  by  God. — Hammond. 

Such  pJiasms,  such  apparitions,  are  most  of  those 
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excellencies  which  men  applaud  in  themselves. — Dr, 
11.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety,  p.  83. 
Phasma.  s.     Phantom. 

In  gross  darkness  the  phasma  having  assumed  a 
bodily  shape,  or  other  false  representation. — Sir  T. 
lli-flt,-, 't.  liilatlon  of  some  Years'  Travels  into  Africa 
and  the  Great  Asia,  p.  374. 

Pheasant,  s.  [Lat.  Phasiana  avis  =  bird  of 
the  Phasis,  and  simply  Phasianus,  con- 
strued substantially ;  the  river  Phasis,  in 
Mingrelia,  being  the  district  from  which 
the  bird  was  supposed  to  have  been  intro- 
duced. The  English  is  the  only  language 
in  which  it  is  generally  spelt  with  ph ; 
German,  fasan  (phasan  being  exceptional) ; 
Danish  and  Swedish,/wa« ;  Fr.faisan,fai- 
sane  (the  heri),faisandeau  (the  chick) ;  Ita- 
lian,jagiano,fagiana,fagianotto ;  Spanish, 
faisan,  faisana.~\  Gallinaceous  and  game 
bird  of  the  genus  Phasianus. 

Preach  as  I  please,  I  doubt  our  curious  men 
Will  chuse  a  pheasant  still  before  a  hen. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  sat.  ii. 
Daniels,  in  his  Rural  Sports,  says  pheasants  were 
brought  into  Europe  by  the  Argonauts  1250  years 
before  the  Christian  aera,  and  are  at  present  found 
in  a  state  of  nature  in  nearly  the  whole  of  the  old 
continent.  It  may  surprise  the  sportsman  to  read 
that  this  bird,  which  he  finds  wild  in  forests  which 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  an  owner,  was  brought 
from  the  banks  of  the  Phasis,  a  river  in  Colchis,  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  artificially  propagated  with  us,  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  globe.  History  assigns  to 
Jason  the  honour  of  having  brought  this  bird,  on 
his  celebrated  expedition,  from  the  banks  of  the 
Phasis.  And  hence  the  modifications  of  the  word, 
viz.  Phasianus  in  Latin,  pfieasant  in  our  own  lan- 
guage; faisan  in  French,  and  fasiano  in  Italian. 
The  ancient  Colchis,  from  which  the  specific  name 
is  derived,  is  the  Mingrelia  of  the  present  day,  a 
country  between  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas ;  and 
there,  it  is  said,  this  splendid  bird  is  still  to  be 
found  wild,  and  unequalled  in  beauty.  The  price 
pheasants  bore,  according  to  Echard's  History  of 
England,  A.D.  1299,  being  the  27th  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  First,  was  fourpence :  at  the  same 
period  the  value  of  a  mallard  was  threehalfpence,  a 
plover  one  penny,  and  a  couple  of  woodcocks  three- 
halfpence.—  Yarrell,  History  of  British  Birds. 
Pheese.  v.  a.  See  Feeze. 

An  he  be  proud  with  me,  I'll  pheese  his  pride. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  2. 
Phenakistoscope.  s.  [Gr.  ^evaKia^  =  illu- 
sion ;  <TKoiriw  =  I  view.]  Philosophical  toy 
which  illustrates  the  principle  of  the  persist- 
ence of  impressions  on  the  retina  of  the  eye. 
The  phenakistoscope  was,  we  believe,  originally 
invented  by  Dr.  Roget,  and  improved  by  M.  Plateau, 
at  Brussels,  and  by  Mr.  Faraday.  It  consists  of  a 
circular  disc  from  six  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter, 
with  rectilinear  apertures  on  its  margin  in  the  di- 
rection of  its  radii.  A  series  of  figures,  of  a  rider, 
for  example,  leaping  a  fence,  is  drawn  on  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  circle,  parallel  to  the  rim  of  the 
disc.  The  first  figure  represents  the  rider  and  horse 
standing  before  the  fence ;  and  the  last  figure  repre- 
sents them  standing  over  the  fence,  when  the  leap 
is  completed.  Between  these  two  figures  there  are 
several  others,  representing  the  rider  and  the  horse 
in  various  parts  of  the  leap.  The  observer  then 
stands  in  front  of  a  looking-glass,  with  the  disc  in 
his  left  hand,  attached  to  a  (landle,  and  by  a  piece 
of  simple  mechanism  he  whirls  it  rapidly  round, 
looking  at  its  image  in  the  glass  through  the  notches 
in  its  margin.  He  is  then  surprised  to  see  the  horse 
and  his  rider  actually  leaping  the  fence,  as  if  they 
were  alive,  and  returning  and  leaping  again  as  the 
disc  revolves.  If  we  look  over  the  margin  of  the 
disc  at  the  reflected  picture  on  the  face  of  the  disc, 
all  the  figures  are  effaced,  and  entirely  invisible; 
but  when  we  look  through  the  notches,  we  only  see 
the  figure  of  the  horse  and  rider  at  the  instant  the 
notch  or  aperture  passes  the  eye,  so  that  the  picture 
instantaneously  formed  on  the  retina  is  not  oblite- 
rated by  preceding  or  subsequent  impressions. 
Hence  the  eye  receives  in  succession  the  pictures  of 
the  horse  and  rider  in  all  the  attitudes  of  the  leap, 
which  are  blended  as  it  were  into  one  action.  The 
apparent  velocity  with  which  the  horse  and  rider 
advance  (supposing  the  disc  always  to  have  the  same 
velocity)  depends  on  the  proportion  between  the 
number  of  apertures  in  the  margin  of  the  disc,  and 
the  number  of  figures  of  the  horse  and  rider.— (Sir 
D.  Brewster,  in  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Optics. 
Phenicopter.  s.  [Lat.  phenicopterus,  from 
Gr.  <t>oivtKuirTipo<;.]  Kind  of  bird,  which  is 
thus  described  by  Martial : 

'Dat  mihi  penna  rubens  nomen,  sed  lingua 

gulosis 

Nostra  sapit ;  quid  si  garrula  lingua  foret  ? ' 
The  tongue  was    considered  a  delicacy. 
The  bird  itself  is  the  Flamingo. 
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He  blended  together  the  livers  of  giltheads,  the 
brains  of  pheasants  and  peacocks,  tongues  ofpheni- 
copters,  and  the  melts  of  lampreys.  —  Hakewill, 
Apology. 

Fbenix.  s.  [Gr.  <j>oivi£.]  Fabulous  bird  sup- 
posed to  exist  single,  and  to  rise  again  from 
its  own  ashes. 

Haying  the  idea  of  a  phenix  in  my  mind,  the  first 
enquiry  is,  whether  such  a  thing  does  exist  ?— Locke. 

Browne's  works,  with  all  their  varied  learning, 
contain  very  little  positive  information  that  can 
now  be  accounted  of  much  value. . . .  Assuredly  the 
interest  with  which  they  were  perused,  and  the 
charm  that  was  found  to  belong  to  them,  could  not 
at  any  time  have  been  due,  except  in  very  small 
part  indeed,  to  the  estimation  in  which  their  readers 
held  such  pieces  of  intelligence  as  that  the  phoenix 
is  but  a  fable  of  the  poets,  and  that  the  griffin  exists 
only  in  the  zoology  of  the  heralds. — Craik,  History 
of  English  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  68. 

According  to  Herodotus,  the  plwenix  was  a  mar- 
vellous bird,  which  the  Egyptians  regarded  as  the 
emblem  of  immortality.  In  later  legends  the  bird 
was  described  as  of  the  size  of  an  eagle,  her  head 
finely  crested,  her  body  covered  with  a  beautiful 
plumage,  and  her  eyes  sparkling  like  stars.  She 
was  said  to  live  500  or  600  years  in  the  wilderness, 
when  she  built  for  herself  a  funeral  pile  of  wood  and 
aromatic  gums,  which  she  lighted  with  the  fanning 
of  her  wings,  and  emerged  from  the  flames  with  a 
new  life.  In  the  account  of  Herodotus  nothing  is 
said  of  the  resurrection  of  the  phoenix ;  while  other 
versions  speak  of  a  worm,  which,  proceeding  from 
the  body  of  the  dead  bird,  was  developed  into  an- 
other phcenix.  With  these  tales  may  be  compared 
the  myths  of  the  Persian  bird  Simorg,  and  the 
Indian  Semendar.  Four  periods  are  mentioned  by 
ancient  writers  as  having  been  marked  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  phcenix.  The  first  was  in  the  reign 
of  Sesostris ;  the  second  in  that  of  Amasis :  the  third 
in  that  of  Ptolemy  III.  king  of  Egypt;  and  the 
fourth  in  that  of  Tiberius.  By  early  Christian 
writers,  as  in  the  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  which 
bears  the  name  of  Clement,  it  was  frequently  brought 
forward  as  an  illustration  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection,  and  it  appears  on  the  coins  of  several 
Roman  emperors,  sometimes  as  a  symbol  of  their 
own  apotheosis,  sometimes  as  an  emblem  of  the  re- 
novation of  the  world  under  their  beneficent  rule.— 
Cox,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Li' 
terature,  and  Art. 

a.  Considered  in  respect  to  its  consumption 
by  fire. 

And  glory,  like  the  phenix  midst  her  fires, 
Exhales  her  odours,  blazes,  and  expires. 

Byron,  English  Hards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 

As  to  rising  to  life  afterwards,  see  '  Re- 
jected Addresses,'  passim.  In  that  work 
most  of  the  (supposed)  prologues  have 
the  simile  of  this  bird,  based  upon  the 
renovation  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  after 
being  burnt  down ;  one  in  which  it  does 
not  appear  being  headed  '  Without  a  Phoe- 
nix,' the  animal  being  conspicuous  from  its 
absence.  It  is,  of  course,  on  this  supposed 
attribute,  that  the  word  Phenix  has  been 
adopted  by  Fire  Assurances. 

b.  Considered  in  respect  to  its  rarity — rara 
avis. 

'  Have  a  care  indeed,"  echoed  Oldbuck.  'What !  is 
it  my  rara  avis— my  black  swan— my  phosnix  of 
companions  in  a  post-chaise?— take  care  of  him, 
Mucklebackit.' — Sir  W.  Scott,  Antiquary,  ch.  viii. 

They  never  could  hit  the  right  man.  If  the  prin- 
ciples were  right,  there  was  no  money ;  and  if  money 
were  ready,  money  would  not  take  pledges.  In  fact, 
they  wanted  a  phcenix :  a  very  rich  man,  who  would 
do  exactly  as  they  liked,  with  extremely  low  opi- 
nions and  with  very  high  connexions. — B.  Disraeli, 
Coningsby.  b.  vi.  ch.  iii. 

Used  adjectivally. 

There  is  one  tree,  the  phenix  throne ;  one  phenix 
At  this  hour  reigning  there. 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  iii.  3. 

Phenogram.  s.  In  Botany.  See  Phanero- 
gam. 

The  names  by  which  the  great  groups  of  plants  are 
known  are  few  in  number,  and  very  often  in  use. 
There  is  certainly  no  reason  why  we  should  not  at 
once  English  them  ;  the  practice,  indeed,  is  already 
adopted  to  some  extent  by  the  substitution  of  the 
words  monocotyledons,  dicotyledons,  etogens,  endo- 
gens,  cryptogams,  phaenogams,  &c.,  for  monocotyle- 
dones,  dicotyledones,  exogense,  endogenae,  crypto- 
jramite,  phtenogamifB,  &c. — Lindley,  Vegetable  King- 
dom, preface. 

Phenogamia.  s.  lu  Botany.  SeePhane- 
rogamia. 

( For  example  see  P  h  e  n  o  g  a  m.) 
Phenogamic.  adj.   In  Botany.   See  Phane- 
rogamic. 
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Pnenogamous.     adj.       In    Botany.        Se 
Phanerogamous. 

Sense  for  sense,  all  these  words  are 
identical  with  the  compounds  beginning 
with  Phanero-.  Etymologically,  or  for- 
mally, they  differ  in  the  fact  of  phanero- 
being  from  the  adjective  Qavtpbc,  =  apparent, 
manifest,  and  phen-  (the  e  is  long)  being 
from  the  verbal  theme  <}>aivw  =  I  show,  or 
ipaivonai  =  I  appear,  seem.  The  longer 
form  is  etymologically  the  best ;  the  shorter 
one  is  recommended  by  the  simple  fact  of 
its  shortness.  The  basis  of  the  preference 
of  so  influential  an  authority  as  Lindley  is 
shown  in  the  extract  under  Phenogam. 
It  would  not  be  difficult  to  quote  others  of 
like  influence,  who  prefer  brevity  to  etymo- 
logical propriety;  and,  in  many  cases,  both 
in  botany  and  zoology,  the  preference  is 
not  only  justifiable  but  necessary.  It  is 
safe,  however,  to  say  that  here  the  longer 
form  is  the  better  one,  and  perhaps  equally 
safe  to  say  that  it  is  also  the  predominant 
one.  The  analogy  of  Cryptogamic  has  no 
bearing  either  way,  both  the  verb  (KPVTTTW 
=  I  hide,  conceal)  and  the  adjective  (spun-roc 
=  hidden,  concealed,  secret)  being,  as  far 
as  the  fundamental  element  is  concerned, 
the  same. 

Phenomenal,  adj.  Connected  with,  relating 
to,  constituted  by,  phenomena. 

Phenomenology  requires  classification.  PJieno- 
menal  geology.  A  representation  of  phenomena  . . . 
must  be  systematic.  Accordingly,  in  giving  the  his- 
tory of  Descriptive  or  Phenomenal  Geology,  I  have 
called  it  Systematic  Geology  . . .  Phenomenal  Urano- 
graphy  .  . .  Plienomenal  Geography  of  Plants  and 
Animals  .  .  .  Phenomenal  Glossology  .  .  .  We  must 
have  a  Plienomenal  Science  preparatory  to  each 
jEtiological  one. — Whewell,  Philosophy  of  the  In- 
ductive Sciences,  b.  x.  ch.  ii.  §§  4-7. 

(See  also  under  Phenomenology). 

Phenomenology,  s.  [Gr.  X6yoe  =  word,  prin- 
ciple, reason.]  In  Metaphysics.  See  ex- 
tracts. 

If  we  consider  the  mind  merely  with  the  view  of 
observing  and  generalising  the  various  phenomena 
it  reveals — that  is,  of  analysing  them  into  capacities 
or  faculties — we  have  one  mental  science,  or  one 
department  of  mental  science ;  and  this  we  call  the 
phenomenology  of  the  mind.  It  is  commonly  called 
psychology— empirical  psychology,  or  the  inductive 
philosophy  of  the  mind ;  we  might  call  it  phteno- 
menal  psychology. — Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Lectures  on 
Metaphysics  and  Logic,  lecture  vii.  (Metaphysics.) 

In  each  of  the  sciences  of  this  class  we  consider 
some  particular  order  of  phenomena  now  existing ; 
from  our  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  change  among 
such  phenomena  we  endeavour  to  infer  the  causes 
which  have  made  this  order  of  things  what  it  is. 
We  ascend  in  this  manner  to  some  previous  stage  of 
such  phenomena ;  and  from  that,  by  a  similar  course 
of  inference,  to  a  still  earlier  stage,  and  to  its  causes. 
Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  each  such  science  will 
consist  of  two  parts — the  knowledge  of  the  pheno- 
mena, and  the  knowledge  of  their  causes.  And  such 
a  division  is,  in  fact,  generally  recognised  in  such 
sciences.  Thus  we  have  history,  and  the  philosophy 
of  history ;  we  have  comparison  of  languages,  and 
the  theories  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  language ; 
we  have  descriptive  geology  and  theoretical  or  phy- 
sical geology.  In  all  these  cases,  the  relation  be- 
tween the  two  parts  in  these  several  provinces  of 
knowledge  is  nearly  the  same ;  and  it  may,  on  some 
occasions  at  least,  be  useful  to  express  the  distinc- 
tion in  a  uniform  or  general  manner.  The  investi- 
gation of  causes  has  been  termed  aetiology  by  philo- 
sophical writers,  and  this  term  we  may  use  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  mere  pJtenomenology  of  each 
such  department  of  knowledge;  and  thus  we  should 
have  phenomenal  geology  and  setiological  geology 
for  the  two  divisions  of  the  science  which  we  have 
above  termed  descriptive  and  theoretical  geology. — 
Whewell,  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  D.  x. 
ch.ii.  §1. 

To  form  an  expressive  contrast  with  Ontology,  a 
term  has  been  given  currency  by  some  living  philo- 
sophers (philosophers  are  fond  of  triumphing  over 
the  Bx>man  emperor's  impossibility  !) ;  and  though  I 
believe  the  coinage  has  not  got  much  circulation  in 
this  realm,  it  certainly  passes  for  a  legal  tender  in 
Germany.  The  term  is  phenomenology,  and  is  cau- 
tiously expressive  of  its  precise  objects— the  appa- 
rent in  contrast  with  the  real,  TO  ^an/ojuepoc,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  TO  ov.  The  word  was  coined,  I 
believe,  by  Hegel.—  W.  A.  Butler,  Lectures  on  the 
History  of  Ancient  Philosophy,  lect.  iii.  aiid  note. 
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Phenomenon,  s.  pi.  phenomena.  [Gr.  <j>ai- 
vojusvov,  present  part,  middle  of  0cu'vw  = 
showing  itself ;  or,  if  construed  as  a  pas- 
sive, shown  ;  Fr . phenomene.  LikeP/tero'- 
copter  and  Phenix,  it  is  spelt  in  the  pre- 
vious edition  as  in  the  present,  Johnson 
remarking  that  it  '  is  often  written  phce- 
nomenon  ;  but,  being  naturalized,  it  has 
changed  the  ce,  which  is  not  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  to  e ;  but  if  it  has  the  ori- 
ginal plural  termination  phcenomena,  it 
should,  I  think,  be  written  with  «.'  The 
examples  are  those  from  Burnet,  Newton, 
and  Bentley ;  the  spelling  being  as  it 
stands  here,  i.e.  e  for  the  singular,  CB  for 
the  plural.  The  doubt  suggested  by  the 
word  'if  as  to  the  form  of  the  plural  was 
scarcely  needed.  Even  now  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  an  instance  of  such  a  form 
as  phenomenons.~\  The  word  which  most 
nearly  translates  phenomenon  is  manifesta- 
tion. Johnson's  explanation  is  'Appearance; 
visible  quality.'  This  is  what  the  etymo- 
logy requires,  viz.  either  a  permanent  con- 
dition or  the  result  of  a  change,  rather  than 
the  change  itself;  in  other  words,  an  Object 
rather  than  an  Event  or  Occurrence.  At 
the  same  time  there  is,  in  practice,  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  mixture  between  the 
two  senses. 

We  are  very  much  in  the  dark  with  regard  to  the 
real  agents  or  causes  which  produce  the  phcenomena 
of  nature.  .  .  .  With  regard  to  the  phcenomena  of 
nature,  the  important  end  of  knowing  their  causes 
...  is  that  \VP  may  know  when  to  expect  them,  and 
how  to  bring  them  about . . .  this  we  call  the  cause  of 
such  a  phenomenon.  . .  .  Natural  philosophers,  when 
tlwy  pretend  to  show  the  cause  of  any  phenomenon 
of  nature,  they  mean  by  the  cause,  a  law  of  nature 
of  that  phenomenon  is  a  necessary  consequence. . . . 
Supposing  that  all  the  phanometta  that  fall  within 
the  reach  of  our  senses  were  accounted  for  from 
general  laws  of  nature  ...  it  does  not  discover  the 
efficient  cause  of  any  one  phcenomenon  in  nature. . . . 
Natural  philosophers,  by  great  attention  to  the 
course  of  nature,  have  discovered  many  of  her  laws, 
and  have  very  happily  applied  them  to  account  for 
many  phcenomena ;  but  they  have  never  discovered 
the  efficient  cause  of  any  one  phcenomenon,  nor  do 
those  who  have  distinct  notions  of  the  principles  of 
the  science  make  any  such  pretence. — Reid,  Essays, 
On  the  Active  Powers  of  Man,  essay  i.  ch.  vi. 

In  the  phenomena  of  the  material  world,  and  in 
many  of  the  pfienomena  of  mind,  we  expect  that  in 
the  same  combinations  of  circumstances  the  same 
results  will  take  place. — D.  Stewart,  Outlines  of 
Moral  Philosophy,  introd.  sect.  i.  §  2. 

Somewhat  more  closely  adhered  to, 
though  only  in  metaphysical  works,  is  the 
difference  between  Phenomena,  as  things 
according  to  their  manifestation,  and  Nou- 
mena  or  the  same  things  as  cognized  by  the 
mind ;  in  which  case  Phenomena  give  the 
objective,  Noumena  the  subjective,  view  of 
things. 

1.  Appearance ;  visible  quality. 

Short-sighted  minds  are  unfit  to  make  philoso- 
phers, whose  business  it  is  to  describe,  in  compre- 
hensive theories,  the  phenomena  of  the  world  and 
their  causes. — T.  Burnet. 

The  paper  was  black,  and  the  colours  intense  and 
thick,  that  the  phenomenon  might  be  conspicuous. 
— Sir  I.  Newton. 

These  are  curiosities  of  little  or  no  moment  to  the 
understanding  the  phenomenon  of  nature. — Id. 

The  most  considerable  phenomenon  belonging  to 
terrestrial  bodies  is  gravitation,  whereby  all  bodies 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  earth  press  towards  its  centre. 
— Bentley,  Sermons. 

2.  Anything  that  strikes  by  any  new  appear- 
ance :     (as,    '  quite   a  phenomenon,'    '  the 
young  phenomenon '). 

Phial,  s.  [Lat.  phiala -,  Jr.fiole.  As  far 
as  the  etymology,  origin,  and  the  original 
meaning  are  concerned,  this  is,  word  for 
word,  vial  in  another  form ;  just  as  truly 
as  zir,  or  zur,  in  the  mouth  of  a  West- 
countryman  is  sir.  Evidence,  however, 
that  vial  is  merely  a  provincialism  is 
wanting. 
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At  the  same  time  we  are  not  justified  in 
treating  the  two  forms  as  one.  Vial  is  the 
newer  form  ;  it  is,  also,  a  convenient  one ; 
also,  one  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  best 
literary  authorities.  More  than  this,  the 
meaning  of  the  two  words  is  not  so 
thoroughly  identical  as  to  enable  us  always 
to  change  the  one  for  the  other.  No  one 
would  call  the  Leyden  phial  the  Leyden 
i-iul ;  while  few,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
call  an  alabaster,  marble,  or  agate,  lacry- 
matory  a  vial.  The  latter  word  generally 
implies  glass.  See  Vial. 

1.  Small  cruse  or  bottle. 

Upon  my  secure  hour  thy  uncle  stole 
With  juice  of  cursed  hebenon  in  &  phial. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  5. 

He  proves  his  explications  by  experiments  made 
with  a  phial  of  water,  and  with  globes  of  glass  filled 
with  water. — Sir  I.  Newton. 

Stephens  . . .  says  '  A  monk  of  St.  Anthony  having 
been  at  Jerusalem,  saw  there  several  relics,  among 
which  were  . . .  the  snout  of  the  seraphim  that  ap- 
peared to  St.  Francis ;  one  of  the  nails  of  a  cheru- 
bim ; . . .  some  rays  of  the  star  which  appeared  to  the 
three  kings  in  the  east ;  a  phial  of  St.  Michael's 
sweat  when  he  was  fighting  against  the  devil ;  . . . 
"  all  which  things,  observes  our  treasurer  of  relics,  1 
have  brought  very  devoutly  with  me  home." '  .  .  . 
About  this  time  the  property  of  relics  suddenly  sunk 
to  a  South-Sea  bubble;  for,  shortly  after,  the  artifice 
of  the  Hood  of  Grace,  at  Boxley,  in  Kent,  was  fully 
opened  to  the  eye  of  the  populace ;  and  a  far-famed 
relic,  in  Gloucestershire,  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  was 
at  the  same  time  exhibited.  It  was  shown  in  a  phial, 
and  it  was  believed  that  none  could  see  it  who  were 
in  mortal  sin.—/.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of  Literature. 

2.  Large  glass  vessel  or  bottle,  used  in  elec- 
trical experiments  :    (the  Leyden  phial  is 
a  proper  rather  than  a  common  name). 

The  mode  of  accumulating  the  electric  power 
by  what  is  called  the  Leyden  phial,  or  jar,  was  dis- 
covered by  Cuneus  and  Lallemand  in  1745.  This 
experiment  immediately  attracted  universal  atten- 
tion :  Nollet  in  France,  and  Watson  in  England,  in 
particular,  applied  themselves  to  find  out  the  expla- 
nation of  it ;  and  the  latter  is  asserted  to  have  first 
conceived  the  hypothesis  of  the  redundancy  of  the 
electricity  on  the  one  side  of  the  jar  and  its  defi- 
ciency on  the  other.— Craik,  History  of  English 
Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  348. 

Phial,  v.  a.     Keep  in  a  phial. 
Pbiailed.  part.  adj.     Kept  in  a  phial. 

Heaven  search  my  soul !  and  if  through  all  its  cells 
Lurk  the  pernicious  drop  of  poisonous  guile, 
Full  on  my  fenceless  head  its  phiall'd  wrath 
May  fate  exhaust  1        Shenstone,  Love  and  Honour. 

Phil-,  as  an  element  in  composition.  [Gr. 
from  the  root  of  ^t'Xoc  =  friend,  friendly  ; 
^>i\fw  =  I  love;  0iXi'«  =  friendship.]  Some 
of  the  compounds  are  founded  upon  proper 
rather  than  common  names,  and,  as  such, 
are  not  entered  in  this  dictionary.  They 
may  be  formed  by  prefixing  phil,  or  philo, 
to  the  name  of  any  object  of  favour  or 
affection.  Philhellene,  Philhellenic  =  friend, 
or  friendly,  to  the  Hellenes  or  Greeks,  is 
perhaps  the  commonest  of  them. 

Others  are  hybrid;  e.g.  the  phrenolo- 
gical compound  Philoprogenitiveness,  in 
which  we  have  a  mishmash  of  three  lan- 
guages— philo,  Greek  ;  progenitive,  Latin  ; 
-ness,  English. 

It  should  be  remarked,  that  in  all  the 
compounds  of  this  element,  its  import  is 
verbal;  i.e.  a  phil-o-sopher  is  one  who 
loves  philosophy,  and  phil-o-sophy  is  the 
love  of  wisdom.  Contrast  with  these  the 
long  lists  of  compounds  where  -^tXoc  is  the 
second  element ;  0£<;,iAoc,  =  both  a  lover  of 
God,  and  one  dear  to  God;  ^pqiro!/tXoc  =  a 
lover  of  good  men,  and  one  loved  of  good 
men.  The  rule  which  in  English  is  uni- 
versal, viz.,  that  the  more  general  element 
comes  last  and  the  more  special  one  first, 
is  traversed  in  Greek  by  many  exceptions, 
of  which  this  is  one. 
hllanthropic.  adj.  [Gr.  av0pw7roc  =  man.] 
Loving  mankind;  wishing  to  do  good  to 
mankind. 
OL.  II. 
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The  effect  of  this  philanthropic  spirit  is,  that  the 
vices  which  are  still  generally  harboured  are  sins 
of  indulgence  and  refinement  rather  than  of  cruelty 
and  barbarism.— Bishop  Horsley,  Sermons :  1792. 

Philanthropist,    s.      One  who   loves,   and 
wishes  to  serve,  mankind. 

O,  how  Omnipotence 

Is  lost  in  love !    Thou  great  philanthropist, 
Father  of  angels,  but  the  friend  of  man — 
How  art  thou  pleased  by  bounty  to  distress ! 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  iv. 
He  had  a  soul  above  it.    In  politics  he  was  a  com- 
munist— in  talk  a  philanthropist.   He  was  the  clever- 
est man  of  them  all,  and  is  now  at  the  galleys.— 
Lord  Lytton,  What  will  he  do  with  it '!  b.  i.  ch.  ix. 

Philanthropy,  s.    Love  of  mankind ;  good 
nature. 

The  supposition  we  would  willingly  make  is  cer- 
tainly most  agreeable  to  that  impartial  goodness 
and  philanthropy  of  God,  which  the  sacred  writers 
so  much  celebrate. — Plaifere,  Appeal  to  the  Gospel, 
(early  in  the  nth  cent.) 

The  greater  wonder  it  is,  that  so  many  doctrines 
among  the  Heathejis,  and  Christians  too,  should  be 
received  with  a  non  obstante  to  this  native  and 
easy  sense  of  the  divine  goodness  and  philanthropy 
lodged  in  their  minds. — J.  Spencer,  Discourse  con- 
cerning Prodigies,  p.  290 :  1666. 

Such  a  transient  temporary  good  nature  is  not 
that  philanthropy,  that  love  of  mankind,  which 
deserves  the  title  of  a  moral  virtue. — Addison. 

This  word  is  much  older,  in  our  language,  than 
the  time  of  Addison  :  from  whom  alone  Dr.  Johnson 
cites  an  example  of  the  word.  Mr.  Malone  is  of 
opinion  that  Dryden.iii  his  character  of  Polybius, 
printed  in  1692,  first  introduced  philanthropy  as  an 
English  word;  but  it  had  been  in  use  long  before 
that  time.  It  is  in  the  vocabulary  of  Cockeram ; 
and  other  valuable  authors  employed  it  before  Dry- 
den.—  Todd. 

A  very  benevolent  man  will  never  shock  the  feel- 
ings of  others,  by  an  excess  either  of  inattention  or 
display :  you  may  doubt,  therefore,  the  philanthropy 
both  of  a  sloven  and  a  fop.  There  is  an  indifference 
to  please  in  a  stocking  down  at  the  heel— but  there 
may  be  malevolence  in  a  diamond  ring. — Lord  Lyt- 
ton, Pelham,  ch.  xliv. 

There  was  something  in  these  morsels  of  philan- 
thropy which  reassured  the  sisters.  They  exchanged 
glances, and  brightened  verymuch.— Dickens,  Mar- 
tin, Chuzzlewit,  ch.  ii. 

Then  there  is  Helvetius,  the  well-fed  Farmer- 
general,  enlivening  her  sybaritic  life  with  metaphysic 
paradoxes.  His  revelations  De  1'Hoinme  and  De 
t'Esprit  breathe  the  freest  philosophe-spirit,  with 
philanthropy  and  sensibility  enough  ;  the  greater  is 
our  astonishment  to  find  him  so  ardent  a  preserver 
of  f&mt:.—Carlyle,  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Es- 
says, Diderot. 

Philauty.    s.       [Gr.    QiXavria  ;    ovroc.  =  self.] 
Self-love.    Rare. 
Incouraged  thus  the  dangerous  quintessence 

Of  venturous,  overswelling  philautie,. 
Of  discontent,  of  scorn,  of  insolence, 

Of  tow'ring  fancies  and  self-flattery ; 
And  of  the  stoutest  heaven-aspiring  pride, 
Together  in  one  desperate  plot  he  tied. 

Beaumont,  Psyche,  c.  vii.  sec.  269.    (Rich.) 

They  forbeare  not  to  make  profession  of  shewing 

light  to  others,  being  so  puffed  up  with  philautie 

and  selfe-conceit.— Passenger  of  lienvenuto :  1612. 

(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Philharmonic,  adj.      Fond  of  encouraging 

harmony :    (the  name  of  more  than  one 

Musical  Society). 

Philibeg.  s.     See  Fillibeg. 

A  dress  resembling  the  highland  philibeg. — A. 
Drummond,  Travels  through  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Greece,  p.  66. 

Philippic.  *.  [Gr.  <t>i\nrmKoc,  an  adjective 
=  relating  to  Philip  ;  used  sub stantiv ally, 
the  term  signifying  speech  or  oration  being 
understood.]  Literally,  Philippic  oration, 
as  were  those  of  Demosthenes  against 
Philip  king  of  Macedon ;  in  a  secondary 
sense,  any  declamation  characterised  by 
indignant  invective,  and  formed  on  them 
as  a  model;  Cicero's  orations  against 
Mark  Antony  were  so  named. 

Before  the  author  wrote  this  and  the  following 
scene,  he  had  warmed  his  patriotism,  as  well  as  his 
imagination,  with  the  philippicks  of  Cicero.— Bishop 
Hurd,  On  Addison's  Cato. 

A  fifth,  whom  one  might  take  for  a  Quaker,  as- 
serts that  the  march  of  enlightenment  is  a  crusade 
for  universal  philanthropy,  vegetable  diet,  and  the 
perpetuation  of  peace  by  means  of  speeches,  which 
certainly  do  produce  a  very  contrary  effect  from  the 
philippics  of  Demosthenes!  —Lord  Lytton,  My 
Novel,  b.  viii.  initial  chapter. 

Philippize.  v.  n.    [Gr.  (!i\i7nri^w  =  I  take  the 

part  of,  side  with,  Philip.]    Applied  to  the 
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king,  whose  name  is  preserved  in  Phi- 
lippic; any  one  who  had  been  brought 
over  to  his  side  might  be  said  to  philip- 
pize ;  and  from  a  certain  priestess  of  the 
oracle  at  Delphi,  who  was  believed  to  have 
returned  a  favourable  answer,  because  she 
had  been  bribed,  'the  priestess philippizes,' 
became  a  Greek  proverb,  or  byword. 

The  verb  is  generally  neuter  or  intran- 
sitive ;  the  term  being  one  of  the  oldest  of 
the  class.  With  the  exception  of  Mijc5/£w, 
and  a  few  others,  it  is  perhaps  the  oldest. 

1  know  they  set  him  [Dr.  Price]  up  as  a  sort  of 
oracle;  because,  with  the  best  intentions  in  the 
world,  he  naturally  philippizes,  and  chaunts  his 
prophetick  song  in  exact  unison  with  their  designs. 
— liurke,  Reflections  on  tlie  Revolution  in  France. 
Philistine,  s.  This,  a  German  application 
of  a  biblical  proper  name  rather  than  an 
English  term,  has  within  the  last  few  years 
been  introduced.  It  may  be  found  in  Car- 
lyle's  criticisms  on  German  Literature,  and 
also  in  several  descriptions  of  German  Uni- 
versity life.  The  writer,  however,  from  whom 
the  extract  is  taken,  applies  it  as  a  word 
worthy  of  naturalization  to  English  objects, 
i.  e.  the  real,  or  hypothetically,  unlearned, 
sciolistic,  vulgar-minded  portions  of  his 
countrymen.  It  is,  perhaps,  an  exotic 
equivalent  to  Snob.  In  Germany  it  ap- 
plies to  the  non-academic  portion  ofthe  Uni- 
versity towns,  i.e.  the  Town  as  opposed  to 
the  Gown.  It  is  probably  an  older  word 
than  it  has  the  credit  of  being,  and  may 
date  back  to  the  twelfth  century,  when 
Goliah,  Goliard,  &c.,  were  opprobrious 
names  given  to  the  opponents  or  critics  of 
the  clergy. 

There  is  the  coming  east  wind!  there  is  the 
tone  of  the  future  ! . . .  The  earnest,  prosaic,  prac- 
tical austerely  literal  future !  Yes,  the  world  will 
soon  be  the  Philistine's ;  and  then,  with  every  voice, 
not  of  thunder,  silenced,  and  the  whole  earth 
filled  and  ennobled  every  morning  by  the  magnifi- 
cent roaring  of  the  young  lions  of  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph, we  shall  all  yawn  in  one  another's  faces  with 
dismallest  and  the  most  unimpeachable  gravity. . . . 
Many  a  shrewd  nip  has.  he  in  his  old  days  given  to 
the  Philistines,  this  editor;  many  a  bad  half-hour 
has  he  made  them  pass ;  but  in  his  old  age  he  has 
mended  his  courses,  and  declares  his  heart  has 
always  been  in  the  right  place,  and  that  he  is  at 
bottom,  however  appearances  may  have  been  against 
him,  staunch  for  Goliath  and '  the  most  logical  nation 
in  the  whole  world." . . .  Adorable  dreamer,  whose 
heart  has  been  so  romantic !  who  hast  given  thyself 
so  prodigally,  given  thyself  to  sides  and  to  heroes 
not  mine,  only  never  to  the  Philistines!  home  of 
lost  causes  and  forsaken  beliefs  and  unpopular  names 
and  impossible  loyalties,  what  example  could  ever  so 
inspire  us  to  keep  down  the  Philistine  in  ourselves? 
what  teacher  could  ever  so  save  us  from  that  bon- 
dage to  which  we  are  all  prone,  that  bondage  which 
Goethe,  in  those  incomparable  lines  on  the  death  of 
Schiller,  makes  it  his  friend's  highest  praise  (and 
nobly  did  Schiller  deserve  the  praise)  to  have  left 
miles  out  of  sight  behind  him  ;  the  bondage  of '  was 
uns  alle  bandigt,  Das  Gemeine.'  She  will  forgive  me 
even  if  I  have  unwittingly  drawn  upon  her  a  shot 
or  two  aimed  at  her  unworthy  son,  for  she  is  gene- 
rous and  the  cause  in  which  I  fight  is  after  all  ners. 
Apparitions  of  a  day,  what  is  our  puny  warfare 
against  the  Philistines  compared  with  the  warfare 
against  them  for  centuries,  and  which  will  wage  after 
we  are  gone?— M.  Arnold,  Essays  on  Criticism, 
preface. 

Phillyslngr.  verbal  abs.  [Phyllis,  a  proper 
name  of  common  application  to  the  nymphs 
of  pastorals  and  romances.]  Wooing. 
Coined  and  rare. 

He  passed  his  easy  hours,  instead  of  prayer, 
In  madrigals,  and  phillysing  the  fair. 

Garth,  Dispensary,  c.  i.    (Rich.) 
Phllologer.    *.      [Gr.  \oyof  =  word.]      See, 
both  for  meaning  and  form,  Philologist 
and  Philology. 

Philologers  and  critical  discoursers,  who  look 
beyond  the  shell  and  obvious  exteriors  of  things, 
will  not  be  angry  with  our  narrower  explorations. — 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

You  expect  that  I  should  discourse  of  this  matter 
like  a  naturalist,  not  a  philologer. — Boyle. 

The  best  phiMogers  say,  that  the  original  word 
does   not   only  signify  doinestick,  as  opposed   to 
foreign,  but  also  private,  as  opposed  to  common.—' 
Bishop  Sprat,  Sermons. 
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Piiiioiogic.  adj.     Same  as  Philological. 

Menage,  the  greatest  name  in  France  for  all  kinds 
of  philologick  learning.— Bishop  Warburton,  Pre- 
face to  Shakespear. 

Philological,  adj.  Connected  with,  relating 
to,  constituted  by,  philology. 

Studies,  called  philological,  are  history,  language, 
grammar,  rhetorick,  poesy,  and  criticism. —  Watts. 

He  who  pretends  to  the  learned  professions,  if  he 
doth  not  arise  to  be  a  critick  himself  in  philological 
matters,  should  frequently  converse  with  diction- 
aries, paraphrasts,  commentators,  or  other  criticks, 
which  may  relieve  any  difficulties.— /c/. 

Philologist.  s.  [The  conflict  for  preference 
between  this  word,  or  the  form  in  -ist,  and 
philologer,  or  the  form  in  -er,  lies  in  the 
fact  of  the  former  being  the  better  in  the 
way  of  etymology,  the  latter  being  perhaps 
the  better  in  respect  to  the  meaning  it  con- 
veys or  suggests.  The  termination  -ist  is 
decidedly  Greek,  though,  in  a  secondary 
way,  Latin  as  well ;  the  termination  -er  is 
English  rather  than  aught  else — certainly 
not  Greek. 

On  the  other  hand,  -ist  often  indicates 
disparagement.  Thus,  as  Mrjfiot;  =  Mede, 
M>/CI£M  =  imitate,  or  affect,  the  habits  or 
principles  of  a  Ivlede,  and  M»;«W^u>f  =  the 
imitation  or  affectation  of  the  same,  so  the 
real  lover  of  the  subject  expressed  by  Xoyot,- 
is  <fi\o\oyoc  (a  real  Greek  word);  <>>i\o\o- 
7«Tr,jc,  if  found  in  Greek,  would  be  his 
imitator,  a  would-be  rather  than  a  genuine 
lover.  That  this  is  the  ground  upon  which 
philologer  has  been  preferred,  the  editor  has 
heard  from  more  than  one  partizan  of  the 
hybrid  form,  and  he  may  add  that  he  has 
heard  it  with  surprise.  That  the  termina- 
tion -er,  when  properly  used,  and  as  an  affix 
to  a  verb  of  English  origin,  such  as  learn, 
speak,  and  the  like,  is  free  from  even  an 
approach  to  the  suggestion  of  disparage- 
ment is  true  enough  ;  but  it  is  submitted 
that  as  an  affix  to  a  verb  from  the  Greek 
or  Latin,  it  is  often  eminently  dispa- 
raging. 

Practically,  however,  there  are  examples 
which  favour  both  forms.  Few  who  ob- 
ject to  philologist  would  say  that  A  or  B 
was  a  great  geologer  ;  and  few  who  dislike 
philologer  would  talk  of  astronomists  and 
geographists. 

As  a  Greek  word,  however,  $tXoX<Jyoc 
exists ;  so  do  0iXoXoy<a  and  ^tXoXoyew.  Their 
usual  meaning  is  '  fond  of  words,  talking, 
argument,'  &c.;  wine  being  said  to  make 
men  <f>i\oX6yow,-.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
sometimes  denotes  fondness  for  letters ; 
«^iXoXoyoe  =  unlearned,  and  /uiro</>iXoX6yoe  = 
hating  learned  men.  It  is  submitted  that 
the  straightforward  rendering  of  this  is 
that  of  such  words  as  (%iaywyof.  This,  of 
course,  gives  philologue  ;  the  objection  to 
it  being  its  French  aspect.  This,  however, 
it  shares  with  demagogue.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  editor  (who  finds  that  he  has  him- 
self used  both  forms)  philologue,  the  best 
word,  is  the  rarest,  and  philologer,  the 
worst,  (of  late)  the  commonest.]  One 
who  studies,  cultivates,  professes,  or  is 
skilled  in,  philology. 

Why  the  rods  and  staffs  of  the  princes  were  chosen 
for  this  decision,  philologists  will  consider.— Sir  T. 
Browne,  Miscellanies,  p.  31. 

Of  a  later  age,  and  a  harsher  style,  was  Martianus 
Capella,  if  he  did  not  deserve  the  name  rather  of  a 
-philologist  than  of  a  philosopher.— .Harris,  Hermes, 
or  Philosophical  Enquiry  concerning  Universal 
Grammar,  b.  iii.  ch.  v. 

Phiiologize.    v.  n.     Practice,   pretend    to, 

philology. 

Nor  is  it  here  that  we  design  to  enlarge,  as  those 
who  have  philologized  on  this  occasion.— Evelyn. 

Philologue.  s.  Same  as  Philologer; 
Philologist. 
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[Such  a]  paralogism  . . .  was  and  is  a  fact  in  lan- 
guage ;  and  its  evolution  was  the  effect  of  some  phi- 
lological force  which  it  is  the  business  of  philologues 
to  elucidate. — Dr.  R.  G.  Latham,  Elements  of  Com- 
parative Philology,  pt.  ii.  ch.  i.  and  ii. 
Philology,  s.  [Gr.  XoyL>g  =  word ;  tfiXoXoyfa 
=  1.  love  of  talk  or  discussion  ;  2.  love  of 
letters :  the  latter  being  the  basis  of  its 
present  signification.]  Criticism  ;  gram- 
matical learning.  This  is  the  explana- 
tion of  Johnson.  For  remarks  upon  it 
see  extract  from  Brande.  It  will  probably 
be  found  convenient  to  keep  the  older 
and  more  general  signification  in  the  first 
instance,  qualifying  it  when  necessary 
by  the  prefix  of  an  adjective — General, 
Special,  Classical,  Biblical,  and,  when 
applied  to  language  in  general,  Compa- 
rative. Practically,  however,  the  prefix 
may  in  many,  perhaps  in  most,  cases  be 
dispensed  with  ;  the  context,  or  the  nature 
of  the  work,  being  sufficient  to  fix  the  ap- 
plication. In  the  first  of  the  following  ex- 
tracts the  study  is  personified. 
My  lady  maistres  dame  Philology, 
Gave  me  a  gift,  in  my  nest  when  1  lay, 
To  learne  al  language.  Skelton,  Poems,  p.  93. 

To  students  in  philology  it  is  now  grown  familiar. 
— Selden,  Preface  to  Drayton's  Polyolbion. 

Temper  all  discourses  of  philology  with  intersper- 
sions  of  morality.—  Walker. 

The  study  of  languages  is  one  thing,  that  of  lan- 
guage another.  They  are  different,  and  the  intel- 
lectual powers  that  they  require  to  exercise  are  dif- 
ferent also.  The  greatest  comparative  philologists 
have,  generally,  been  but  moderate  linguists.  A  cer- 
tain familiarity  with  different  languages  they  have 
of  course  had,  arid,  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
special  scholar,  their  range  has  been  a  wide  one; 
but  it  has  rarely  been  of  that  vast  compass  which  is 
found  in  men  . . .  after  the  fashion  of  Mezzofanti, 
&c.,  men  who  have  spoken  languages  by  the  dozen 
or  the  score  ;  but  who  have  left  Comparative  Philo- 
logy as  little  advanced  as  if  their  learning  had  been 
bounded  by  their  mother  tongue.  .  .  .  The  model 
mind  in  which  the  two  strengths  are  exactly  ba- 
lanced being 

'  The  faultless  monster  that  the  world  ne'er  saw.' 
That  Comparative  Philology  requires  scientific 
rather  than  literary  aptitude  is  certain  ;  though  in 
ordinary  scholarship,  where  language  is  the  object 
of  an  art.  the  exact  reverse  is  the  case.— Dr.  R.  G. 
Latham,  Elements  of  Comparative  Philology,  pt.  ii. 
ch.  iv. 

Philology  is  defined  by  Johnson,  Criticism,  Gram- 
matical Learning.  In  this  popular  sense  philology 
may  be  said  to  embrace,  1.  Etymology;  2.  Gram- 
mar;... 3.  Literary  criticism. ...  Of  late  years, 
however,  a  new  and  very  extensive  province  has 
been  added  to  the  domain  of  philology;  viz.  the 
science  of  language  in  a  more  general  sense,  consi- 
dered philosophically  with  respect  to  the  light  it 
throws  on  the  nature  of  the  human  intellect  and 
progress  of  human  knowledge;  and  historically, 
with  reference  to  the  connection  between  different 
tongues,  and  the  connection  thus  indicated  between 
different  nations  and  races.  By  German  writers  the 
use  of  the  word  philology  is  still  not  uncommonly 
restricted  to classical  philology,  [which]  was  re- 
vived about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifteenth  century,  chiefly  by  the  labours 
of  various  learned  Greeks  expelled  from  their  own 
country.— Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  A  rt. 

Philomath,  s.  [Gr. ;  root  of  fjiavQdvu  = 
I  learn;  «-juafl-oi/  =  I  learned.]  Lover  of 
learning. 

Modern  enthusiasts  and  crazy  philomaths.  —  Bib- 
Uotlieca  Bidliographica,  i.  294. 

Ask  my  friend  L'Abb6  Sallier  to  recommend  to 
you  some  meagre  philomath  to  teach  you  a  little 
geometry  and  astronomy.— Lord  Chesterfield. 
Philomel,  s.     [Gr.  and  Lat.  Philomela,  the 
daughter  of  Pandion,  who,   in  the  Greek 
mythology,  was  turned  into  a  nightingale. 
As  such,  the  word  is  a  proper  rather  than 
a  common  name,  and  when  used  is  used 
poetically  or  rhetorically.']     Nightingale. 

Time  drives  the  flocks  from  field  to  fold, 
"When  rivers  rage  and  rocks  grow  cold, 
And  philomel  becometh  dumb. 

Shakespear,  Sonnets. 
Philomel  will  deign  a  song. 

Milton,  II  Penseroso,  56. 

Philomela,  s  Latin  and  original  form  of 
the  preceding. 

While  Philomela  sits  and  sings,  I  sit  and  mark, 
And  wish  her  lays  were  tuned  like  the  lark. 

Shakespear,  Passionate  Pilgrim,  xiii. 
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Admires  the  jay  the  insect's  giWed  wings, 
Or  hears  the  hawk  when  Pkilomtla  sings? 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iii.  55. 
Philomene.  *.     Same  as  Philomel. 

'  Sir  Squire  (quoth  she)  since  thy  desire  is  such, 
To  understand  the  notes  of  philomene 
(For  so  she  hight  whom  thou  callst  nightingale).' 
Gascoigne,  The  Complaynt  uf  Philomene. 

Pbilomot.  adj.  [see  File  mot.]  Brown,  or 
yellow-brown,  colour. 

Oneof  them  was  blue,  another  yellow,  and  another 
philomiit,  the  fourth  was  of  a  pink  colour,  and  the 
fifth  of  a  pale  green.— Addison,  Spectator,  no.  265. 

Philoprogenitive,  adj.  In  Phrenology. 
Having  the  quality  of  philoprogenitive- 
ness. 

Philoprogenitiveness.  s.  [see  under  Phil-.] 
In  Phrenology.  Attribute  sug-gested  by 
Philoprogenitive;  love,  in  the  way  of 
natural  affection,  of  offspring. 

The  head  of  the  male  is  generally  broader  and 
rounder,  and  that  of  the  female  longer  and  narrower, 
when  contrasted  with  each  other.  This  arises  partly 
from  the  organ  of  philoprogenitiveness  being  more 
developed  in  the  female,  and  causing  the  occiput  to 
project.— G.  Combe,  System  of  Phrenology. 

Pbilosophaster.  s.  Pretender  to,  smatterer 
in,  philosophy. 

Of  necessity  there  must  be  such  a  thing  in  the 
world  as  incorporeal  substance  ;  let  inconsiderable 
philosophasters  hoot  and  deride  as  much  as  their 
follies  please.— Dr.  H.  More,  Immortality  of  the 
Soul,  b.  i.  c.  xiv.  (Rich.) 

Phiiosophate.  v.  n.  Philosophize.  Obso- 
lete. 

Few  there  be,  that  with  Epictetus  can  philoso- 
phate  in  slavery,  or  like  Cleanthes,  can  draw  water 
all  the  day.iand  study  most  of  the  night.— Harrow, 
Sermons,  vol.  i.  serin,  xii. 

Philosophation.  s.  Philosophical  specula- 
tion or  discussion.  Obsolete. 

The  work  being  to  be  the  basis  of  many  future  in- 
ferences and  philosophations.—Sir  W.  Petty,  Advice 
to  Hartlib,  p.  18. 

Phiiosophe.  s.  [Fr.]  Philosophaster :  (used 
disparagingly  of  French  philosophy). 

Their  [the  Germans'!  philosophy  too  must  be  re- 
garded as  uncertain  ;  at  best  only  the  beginning  of 
better  things.  But  surely  even  this  is  not  to  be  neg- 
lected. A  little  light  is  precious  in  great  darkness: 
nor,  amid  myriads  of  poetasters  and  philosophes,  are 
poets  and  philosophers  so  numerous  that  we  should 
reject  such,  when  they  speak  to  us  in  the  hard,  but 
manly,  deep,  and  expressive  tones  of  that  old  Saxon 
speech,  which  is  also  our  mother-tongue. — Carlyle, 
Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays,  State  of  German 
Literature. 

Philosopheme.  s.  [Gr.  qiXoaotprifia.]  Prin« 
ciple  of  reasoning  ;  theorem.  Mare. 

You  will  learn  how  to  address  yourself  to  children 
for  their  benefit,  and  derive  some  useful  philoso* 
phemes  for  your  own  entertainment.—  Watts. 

Philosopher,  s.     One  given  to  philosophy. 

Many  sound  in  belief  have  been  also  great  philo- 
sophers.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

I  pray  thee  peace ;  I  will  be  flesh  and  blood ; 
For  there  was  never  yet  philosopher 
That  would  endure  the  toothache  patiently, 
However  they  have  writ  the  style  of  gods, 
And  made  a  pish  at  chance  and  sufferance. 

Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  v.  1. 

The  heathen  philosopher,  when  he  had  a  desire  to 
eat  a  grape,  would  open  his  lips  when  he  put  it  into 
his  mouth  j  meaning  thereby  that  grapes  were  made 
to  eat,  and  lips  to  open.— Id.,  As  you  like  it,  v.  1. 

That  stone  . .  .  which  here  below 
Philosophers  in  vain  so  long  have  sought. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  600. 

The  philosopher  hath  long  ago  told  us,  that  accord- 
ing to  the  divers  nature  of  things,  so  must  the  evi- 
dences for  them  be;  and  that  'tis  an  argument  of 
an  undisciplined  wit  not  to  acknowledge  this. — 
Bishop  Wilkitis. 

How  to  their  own  destruction  they  are  blind ! 
Zeal  is  the  pious  madness  of  the  mind. — 
They  all  our  famed  philosophers  defle, 
And  would  our  faith  by  force  of  reason  try. 

Dryden,  Tyrannick  Love,  i.  1. 

If  the  philosophers  by  fire  had  been  so  wary  in 
their  observations  and  sincere  in  their  reports,  as 
those  who  call  themselves  philosophers  ought  to 
have  been,  our  acquaintance  with  the  bodies  here 
about  us  had  been  yet  much  greater.— Locke. 

Adaiu,  in  the  state  of  innocence,  came  into  the 
world  a  philosopher,  which  sufficiently  appeared  by 
his  writing  the  natures  of  things  upon'  their  names ; 
he  could  view  essences  in  themselves,  and  read  forms 
without  the  comment  of  their  respective  properties. 
—South,  Sermons. 

He  who  esteems  trifles  for  themselves,  is  a  triflf-r 
— he  who  esteems  them  for  the  conclusions  to  be 
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drawn  from  them,  or  the  advantage  to  which  they 
can  be  put,  is  a  philosopfter.—Lord  Lytton,  Pelham 
ch.xliv. 

Philosopher's  egg.  s.     See  extract. 

An  approved  medicine  for  the  plague,  called  the 
philosupfier's  eijg.  It  is  a  most  excellent  preserva- 
tive against  all  poysons,  or  dangerous  diseases  that 
draw  towards  the  heart.  Take  a  new-laid  egg,  and 
break  a  hole  so  broad  as  you  may  take  out  the 
white  clean  from  the  yolk,  then  take  one  ounce  of 
saffron,  and  mingle  it  with  the  yolk,  &c.  —  The 
Countess  of  Kent's  Choice  Manual :  1070.  (Nam 
by  H.  and  W.) 

Philosopher's,  or  Philosophy,  game.  s. 
bee  extract. 

Age.  Of  all  games  (wherein  is  no  bodily  exercise) 
it  is  most  to  be  commended,  for  it  is  a  wise  play  (and 
therefore  well  named  the  philosopher's  game) ;  for 
in  it  there  is  no  deceyte  or  guyle ;  the  witte  thereby 
is  made  more  sharp,  and  the  remembrance  quick- 
ened, and  therefore  maye  bee  used  moderately. — 
Sorthlroke,  Treatise  against  Dicing :  1577.  (Nares 
by  H.  and  W.) 

'A  sport  for  idle  gentlewomen,  soldiers  in  garrison, 
and  courtiers  that  have  nought  but  love  matters  to 
busie  themselves  about,  but  not  altogether  so  con- 
venient for  such  as  are  students.  The  like  I  may 
sav  of  01.  Bruxer's  philosophy  game.— Burton,  Ana- 
tomy of  Melancholy.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Philosopher's  stone,  s.  Stone  or  prepara- 
tion which  the  alchemists  formerly  sought 
as  the  instrument  of  converting  the  baser 
metals  into  pure  gold. 

In  one  of  these  protections  [Henry  VI.]  granted 
to  the  three  'famous  men,'  John  Fauceby,  John 
Kirkeby,  and  John  Rayny,  which  was  confirmed  by 
parliament,  31st  May,  1456,  the  object  of  the  re- 
searches of  the  said  philosophers  is  described  to  be 
'a  certain  most  precious  medicine,  called  by  some 
the  mother  and  queen  of  medicines ;  by  some  the 
inestimable  glory  ;  by  others  the  quintessence  ;  by 
others  the  philosopher's  stone  \  by  others  the  elixir 
of  life;  which  cures  all  curable  diseases  with  ease, 
prolongs  human  life  in  perfect  health  and  vigour  of 
faculty  to  its  utmost  term,  heals  all  healable  wounds, 
is  a  most  sovereign  antidote  against  all  poisons,  and 
is  capable,'  the  enumeration  of  virtues  concludes, 
'of  preserving  to  us,  and  our  kingdom,  other  great 
advantages,  such  as  the  transmutation  of  other 
metals  into  real  and  fine  gold  and  silver.'  The 
philosopher's  stone,  and  the  elixir  of  life,  it  will  be 
observed,  are  spoken  of  as  one  and  the  same  medi- 
cine, contrary,  we  believe,  to  the  common  notion.— 
Craik,  History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  368. 
With  the  adjectives. 

How  could  our  chymick  friends  go  on 
To  find  the  philosophick  stone, 
If  you  more  powerful  reasons  bring 
To  prove  that  there  is  no  such  thing  ? 

Prior,  Alma,  iii.  61. 

Nothing  is  so  capable  of  disordering  the  intellects 
as  an  intense  application  to  any  one  of  these  six 
things:  the  quadrature  of  the  circle;  the  multipli- 
cation of  the  cube ;  the  perpetual  motion  ;  the  phi- 
losophical stone;  magic;  and  judicial  astrology.— 
/.  Dixraeli,  Curiosities  of  Literature,  The  Six  fol- 
lies of  Science. 
Phiiosophess.  s.  Female  philosopher.  Hare. 

Nor  is  heaven's  last  gift  to  man  wanting  here — the 
natural  sovereignty  of  women.  Your  Chatelets,  Epi- 
nays,  Espinasses,  Geoffrins,  Deffands,  will  play  their 
part  too  ;  there  shall,  in  all  senses,  be  not  only  phi- 
losophers but  philosophesses.  Strange  enough  is  the 
figure  these  women  make ;  good  souls,  it  was  a 
strange  world  for  them.  What  with  metaphysics 
and  flirtation,  system  of  nature,  fashion  of  dress- 
caps,  vanity,  curiosity,  jealousy,  atheism,  rheuma- 
tism, traites,  bouts-rim6s,  noble-sentiments,  and 
rouge-pots,  the  vehement  female  intellect  sees  itself 
sailing  on  a  chaos  where  a  wiser  might  have  wavered, 
if  not  foundered.— Carfyte,  Critical  .and  Miscella- 
neous Essays,  Diderot. 

Philosophic,  adj. 

1.  Relating  to,  connected  with,  having  the 
character  of,  constituted  by,  philosophy. 

Others  in  virtue  placed  felicity: 
The  Stoick  last  in  philosophick  pride 
By  him  call'd  virtue;  and  his  virtuous  man, 
\Vise,  perfect  in  himself,  and  all  possessing. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iv.  29ft. 

His  [Bacon's]  intellectual  ambition,  also— a  qua- 
lity of  the  imagination— was  of  the  most  towering 
character;  and  no  other  philosophic  writer  has 
taken  up  so  grand  a  theme  as  that  on  which  he  has 
laid  out  his  strength  in  his  greatest  works.— Craik, 
History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  589. 

In  his  [John  Scot,  Erigena]  treatise  on  Predesti- 
nation he  boldly  asserts  the  supremacy  of  reason ; 
he  throws  off,  what  no  Latin  before  had  dared,  the 
fetters  of  Augustinianism.  His  freewill  is  even  more 
than  the  plain  practical  doctrine  of  Chrysostom  and 
the  Greek  Fathers,  who  avoided  or  eluded  that  in- 
scrutable question:  it  is  an  attempt  to  found  it  on 
philosophic  grounds,  to  establish  it  on  the  sublime 
arbitration  of  human  reason.— Milman,  History  of 
Latin  Christianity,  b.  viii.  ch.  v. 
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Doubtless  many  who  have  looked  at  Nature  with 
philosophic  eyes,  have  observed  that  death  of  the 
worst  and  multiplication  of  the  best  must  result  in 
the  maintenance  of  a  constitution  in  harmony  with 
surrounding  circumstances.  —  Herbert  Spencer, 
Principles  of  Biology,  b.  iii.  ch.  xi.  §  24. 

'2.  Frugal ;  abstemious. 

This  is  what  nature's  wants  may  well  suffice: 
But  since  among  mankind  so  few  there  are, 
Who  will  conform  to  philosophick  fare, 
I'll  mingle  something  of  our  times  to  please. 

Dryden. 
Philosophic  wool.  s.     See  extract. 

Philosophic  wool  [is]  oxide  of  zinc  formed  during 
the  combustion  of  the  metal,  when  it  floats  about  in 
white  llocks  in  the  air.  It  has  also  been  called 
'nihil  album'  and  '  pompholix.' —  Fran/eland,  in 
Srande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art. 
Philosophical,  adj.  Same  as  Philosophic. 

\Ve  have  our  philosophical  persons  to  make  mo- 
dern and  familiar  things  supernatural  and  causeless. 
— Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  ii.  3. 

When  the  safety  of  the  public  is  endangered,  the 
appearance  of  a  philosophical  or  affected  indolence 
must  arise  either  from  stupidity  or  perlidiousness. — 
Addison,  Freeholder. 

Acquaintance  with  God  is  not  a  speculative  know- 
ledge, built  on  abstracted  reasonings  about  his  na- 
ture and  essence,  such  as  philosophical  minds  often 
busy  themselves  in,  without  reaping  from  thence 
any  advantage  towards  regulating  their  passions, 
but  practical  knowledge. — Jiishop  Atterbury. 
Philosophically,    adv.      In  a  philosophical 
manner  ;  rationally ;  wisely. 

The  law  of  commonweales  that  cut  off  the  right 
hand  of  malefactors,  if  philosophically  executed,  is 
impartial;  otherwise  the  amputation  not  equally 
punisheth  all. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

No  man  has  ever  treated  the  passion  of  love  with 
so  much  delicacy  of  thought  and  of  expression,  or 
searched  into  the  nature  of  it  more  philosophically 
than  Ovid. — Dryden. 

If  natural  laws  were  once  settled,  they  are  never 
to  be  reversed :  to  violate  and  infringe  them,  is  the 
same  as  what  we  call  miracle,  and  doth  not  sound 
very  philosophically  out  of  the  mouth  of  an  atheist. 
— Bentley,  Sermons, 

Philosophical,  s.  pi.    Examination  in  phi- 
losophy. 

Hen.  Stretsham,  a  Minorite,  who  had  spent  several 

years  here  "and  at  Cambridge,  in  logicals,  philosophi- 

cals,  and  theologicals.  was  one  that  supplicated  for 

that  degree. —  Wood,  Fasti  Oxonienses,  vol.  i.  (Rich.) 

Philosophisra.  s.     Would-be  philosophy. 

Among  its  more  notable  anomalies  may  be  reck- 
oned the  relations  of  French  philosophism  to  foreign 
crowned  heads.  In  Prussia  there  is  a  philosophe 
king ;  in  Russia,  philosophe  empress ;  the  whole 
north  swarms  with  kinglets  and  queenlets  of  the 
like  temper.  Nay,  as  we  have  seen,  they  entertain 
their  special  ambassador  in  philosophe-dom,  their 
lion's  provider  to  furnish  philpsophe-proyender, 
and  pay  him  well. — Carlyle,  Critical  and  Miscella- 
neous Essays,  Diderot. 

Phiiosophist.  s.    Fhilosophaster. 

This  benevolent  establishment  did  not  escape  the 
rage  of  the  philosophists,  and  was  by  them  sup- 
pressed in  the  commencement  of  the  Republican 
era. — Eustace,  Italy,  vol. iv.  ch.  v.    (Rich.) 
Philosophize,  r.  n.     Reason  like  a  philoso- 
pher;  moralize;   search  into  nature;  in- 
quire into  the  causes  of  effects ;  play  the 
philosopher. 

Qualities  occult  to  Aristotle  must  be  so  to  us; 
and  we  must  not  philosophize  beyond  sympathy  and 
antipathy. — Olanville. 

The  wax  philosophized  upon  the  matter,  and  find- 
ing out  at  last  that  it  was  burning  made  the  brick 
so  hard,  cast  itself  into  the  fire.— Sir  S.  L' Estrange. 

Two  doctors  of  the  schools  were  philosophizing 
upon  the  advantages  of  mankind  above  all  other 
creatures. — Id. 

This  is  all  that  ever  staggered  my  faith  in  regard 
to  Yorick's  extraction,  who  . .  .  seemed  not  to  have 
had  one  single  drop  of  Danish  blood  in  his  whole 
crasis ;  in  nine  hundred  years,'  it  might  possibly 
have  all  run  out : — I  will  not  philosophize  one  mo- 
ment with  you  about  it ;  for  happen  how  it  would, 
the  fact  was  this:— that  instead  of  that  cold  phlegm 
and  exact  regularity  of  sense  and  humours  you 
would  have  looked  for  in  one  so  extracted,  he  was, 
on  the  contrary,  as  mercurial  and  sublimated  a 
composition  ...  as  the  kindliest  climate  could  have 
engendered  and  put  together. — Sterne,  Tristram 
Shandy,  vol.  i.  ch.  xi. 

Philosophizing:,  part,  adj.     Thinking  as  a 
philosopher. 

Si  ime  of  our  philosophizing  divines  have  too  much 
exalted  the  faculties  of  our  souls,  when  they  have 
maintained,  that  by  their  force  mankind  has  been 
able  to  find  out  God.— Dryden. 

No  philosophizing  Christian  ever  organised  or  per- 
petuated a  sect. — MUinan,  History  of  Latin  Chris- 
tianity, b.  is.,  ch.  viii. 
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Philosophizing;,  verbal  aba.  Consideration, 
investigation,  speculation,  iu  the  way  of 
philosophy,  or  after  the  manner  of  a  philo- 
sopher. 

In  the  departments  of  inquiry  relating  to  the  more 
complex  phenomena  of  nature,  and  especially  those 
of  which  the  subject  is  man,  . .  .  the  diversity  of 
opinions  still  prevalent  among  instructed  persons, 
and  the  equal  confidence  with  which  those  of  the 
most  contrary  ways  of  thinking  cling  to  their  re- 
spective tenets,  are  proof  not  only  that  right  modes 
of  philosophizing  are  not  yet  generally  adopted  on 
those  subjects,  but  that  wrong  ones  are. — J.  S.  Mill, 
System  of  Logic,  pt.  v.  ch.  i. 

The  propensity  to  assume  that  the  same  relations 
obtain  between  objects  themselves,  which  obtain 
between  our  ideas  of  them,  is  here  seen  in  the  ex- 
treme stage  of  its  development.  For  the  mode  of 
philosophizing,  exemplified  in  the  foregoing  in- 
stances, assumes  no  less  than  that  the  proper  way 
of  arriving  at  knowledge  of  nature,  is  to  study  na- 
ture herself  subjectively ;  to  apply  our  observation 
and  analysis  not  to  the  facts,  but  to  the  common 
notions  entertained  of  those  facts.— Ibid.  pt.  v.  ch.  iii. 

Philosophy,  s.  [Gr.  aofia  =  wisdom.]  An 
old  word  which  goes  back  to  the  very 
beginning  of  Greek  prose  (the  name  of 
philosopher  being,  according  to  the  belief 
of  many,  first  applied  to  Pythagoras), 
and  one  which  is  current  at  the  present 
time  must  needs  have  changed  its  import 
with  its  date.  Its  earliest  application  was 
to  those  who  loved  contemplation  or  spe- 
culation upon  the  more  abstruse  points  of 
human  knowledge,  especially  those  con- 
nected with  Geometry.  With  the  thinkers 
of  the  Ionic  school  it  suggested  physical 
research  ;  with  the  so-  called  Wise  Men  of 
Greece,  apophthegmatic  observations  upon 
the  rules  of  ordinary  life ;  with  Plato  it  was 
chiefly  opposed  to  Sophist.  So  far  as  the 
observation  of  natural  phenomena  went  it 
comprised  these ;  comprising  also  the  formal 
science  of  Dialectics  or  Logic.  With  Logic, 
etymologically,  it  most  nearly  coincides ; 
and,  at  present,  it  is  to  an  approximate 
coincidence  with  Logic  and  Metaphysics 
that  it  is  returning.  The  term  Natural 
Philosophy,  as  applied  to  Physics,  Che- 
mistry, and  Biology,  has  often  been  ridi- 
culed as  a  misnomer,  like  Natural  History 
as  applied  to  Zoology.  At  present,  these 
subjects,  being  collectively  treated  as  Sci- 
ences, are  more  or  less  opposed  to  Philo- 
sophy, which  has  gradually  been  driven 
back  to  the  domains  of  mental  and  moral 
speculation  ;  and,  even  here,  in  proportion 
as  Psychology  becomes  Physiological,  its 
area  is  curtailed;  its  connection  with  Logic, 
as  a  purely  formal  science,  being  also 
loosened.  With  Metaphysics  and  (what 
there  is  of)  Ontology,  it  agrees;  as  it  does 
with  the  investigation  of  the  Laws  of 
Thought  and  Principles  of  Belief.  Such  is 
a  sketch  of  its  place  as  a  special  depart- 
ment of  investigation. 

It  still,  however,  retains  its  older  and  wider 
sense ;  and  still  more  so  do  its  congeners, 
philosopher  and  philosophic.  These  apply 
to  the  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  re- 
quired for  the  study  of  any  of  the  higher 
subjects  of  thought;  every  one  of  which 
has  its  proper  philosophical  aspect,  and 
requires,  throughout,  a  mind  of  which 
that  of  the  ancient  philosophers  may  be 
taken  as  the  type  to  investigate  it. 

1.  Knowledge  natural  or  moral. 

I  had  never  read,  heard,  nor  seen  any  thing,  I  had 
never  any  taste  of  philosophy  nor  inward  feeling  in 
myself,  which  for  a  while  i  did  not  call  to  my  suc- 
cour.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Hang  up  philosophy ; 
"Unless  philosophy  can  make  a  J  uliet, 
Displant  a  town,  reverse  a  prince's  doom, 
It  helps  not.      Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  5. 

The  progress  you  have  made  in  philosophy  hath 
enabled  you  to  benefit  yourself  with  what  I  have 
written.— Sir  K.  Digby. 
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The  seven  sages  were  emulators,  lovers,  and  dis-  ! 
ciples  of  the  Lacedaemonian  erudition.  Their  wisdom 
was  a  thing  of  this  kind ;  viz.  short  sentences  uttered 
bv  each,  and  worthy  to  be  remembered.  These  men, 
assembling  together,  consecrated  to  Apollo  the  first 
fruits  of  their  wisdom ;  writing  in  the  temple  of 
Apollo,  at  Delphi,  those  sentences,  which  are  cele- 
brated by  all  men,  viz.  Know  thyself!  and  Nothing 
too  much  I  But  on  what  account  do  (  mention  these 
things  ?— to  show  that  the  mode  of  philosophy  among 
the  ancients  was  a  certain  laconic  diction. — Taylor, 
Transition  of  Plato's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  3ii. 

Philosophy  may,  perhaps,  be  said  to  have  begun 
to  dawn  among  the  Greeks  in  the  earliest  period  to 
which  their  history  or  their  legends  go  back.  For 
not  only  do  the  subjects  on  which  the  men  com- 
monly distinguished  as  the  first  Greek  philosophers 
speculated,  appear  to  have  been  in  a  great  measure 
the  same  with  those  which  employed  the  meditations 
of  the  ancient  sages,  but  the  remains  which  have 
been  preserved  to  us  among  the  works  of  Hesiod — if 
we  may  venture  to  view  them  in  this  light — of  those 
early  essays  in  thinking,  discover  traces,  though 
under  a  poetical  or  mythical  form,  of  a  system,  or  at 
least  of  a  connected  investigation  of  causes  and  ef- 
fects.— Bishop  Thirlwall,  History  of  Greece,  ch.  xii. 
The  term  philosophy,  in  every  age  one  of  some- 
what indefinite  import,  will  here  be  understood  to 
comprehend  all  the  higher  subjects  of  moral  and 
physieal  inquiry,  researches  into  the  origin  of  things, 
the  nature  of  the  Deity,  and  the  operations  of  the 
human  mind ;  with  the  more  practical  sciences  of 
mathematics,  astronomy,  and  medicine.  —  Mure, 
Critical  History  of  the  Language  and  Literature  of 
A  ncient  Greece,  b.  iv.  ch.  ii.  §  10. 

2.  Hypothesis  or  system  upon  which  natural 
effects  are  explained. 

We  shall  in  vain  interpret  their  words  by  the 
notions  of  our  philosophy,  and  the  doctrines  in  our 
schools. — Locke. 

3.  Reasoning;  argumentation. 

Of  good  and  evil  much  they  argued  then ; 
Vain  wisdom  all,  and  false  philosophy ! 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  565. 

His  decisions  are  the  judgement  of  his  passions 
not  of  his  reason,  the  philosophy  of  the  sinner  not  of 
the  man.— Rogers. 

4.  Course  of  sciences  read  in  the  schools. 
Philter,    s.       [Gr.   <pi\rpov  ;    (/tXtw  =  I  love.] 

Love-potion  ;  charm  ;  amulet. 

The  melting  kiss  that  sips 
The  jellied  philtre  of  her  lips.  Cleaveland. 

This  cup  a  cure  for  both  our  ills  has  brought ; 
You  need  not  fear  a  philter  in  the  draught. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe,  iv.  1. 

A  philter  that  has  neither  drug  nor  enchantment 
in  it,  love  if  you  would  raise  love. — Addison. 

Philter,  v.  a.     Charm  to  love. 

Let  not  those  that  have  repudiated  the  more  in- 
viting sins  shew  themselves  philtred  and  bewitched 
by  this. — Dr.  H.  More,  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Pbimosis.  *.  [Gr. ;  from  $i/u>c  =  bridle.]  In 
Surgery.  Condition  of  the  prepuce,  pre- 
venting its  being  drawn  back  :  (opposed  to 
Paraphimosis,  which  prevents  its  being 
drawn  forward;  in  the  extract  spelt  with 
y,  perhaps,  as  if  connected  with  (j>vp.a  = 
swelling). 

Both  the  accidental  phymosis,  and  paraphymosis, 
according  to  Mr.  Hunter,  arise  from  a  thickening  of 
the  cellular  membrane  of  the  prepuce,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  irritation  capable  of  producing  con- 
siderable and  diffused  inflammation.  —  Cooper, 
Surgical  Dictionary. 

Pbip.  s.     Cry    of    the    sparrow :    (whence 

Philip  as  applied  to  that  bird,  as  Robin 

to  the  redbreast ;  '  The  Elegy  on  Philip 

•  Sparrow'  is  a  well-known  poem  of  Skel- 

ton's). 

To  whit,  to  whoo,  the  owle  does  cry ; 
Phip,  phip,  the  sparrowes  as  they  fly. 

Lyly,  Mother  Bombie,  iii.  4. 
(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Phiz.  *.  Contraction  of  Physiognomy; 
face  :  (hence,  better  spelt  phyz ;  the  pre- 
sent spelling,  however,  is  general,  and  the 
word  unimportant ;  hence,  it  stands  as  in 
the  previous  editions,  where  the  same  re- 
mark on  the  theoretical  propriety  of  the  y  is 
to  be  found).  Ludicrous  or  contemptuous. 

His  air  was  too  proud,  and  his  features  amiss, 
As  if  being  a  traitor  had  altered  his  phiz.    Stepney. 
Phlebitis.    *.       [Gr. ;  from   <, :\ty,    ^X£/36c  = 
vein.]    In  Medicine.    Inflammation  of  the 
veins. 

This  .  .  .  might  have  been  owing  ...  to  the  . . 
formation  in  the  cerebellum  of  one  of  those  secon- 
dary abscesses  so  commonly  noticed  in  uncircuna- 
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scribed  phlebitis.— Sir  T.  Watson,  Lectures  on  the 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic,  lect.  xxii. 

Phlebotomist.  s.  One  who  opens  a  vein  to 
let  blood. 

England  may  well  despair  to  be  healed  by  such 
phlebotomists  or  quacksalvers.  —  Venice  Looking- 
glass,  <fcf.  p.  21. 

Phlebotomize,  v.  a.  In  Surgery.  Bleed  in 
the  sense  of  let  blood. 

The  frail  bodies  of  men  must  have  an  evacuation 
for  their  humours,  and  be  phlebotomized.— Howell, 
England's  Tears. 

Phlebotomy,  s.  [Gr.  0Xf/3oro/ua,  from  0Xt^/, 
^Xt/joc  =  vein  +  the  root  of  rs/ii'w  =  cut ;  ro/i»/ 
=  section.]  In  Surgery.  Bloodletting. 

Phlebotomy  is  not  cure,  but  mischief;  the  blood  so 
flowing  as  if  the  body  were  all  vein. — Holt/day. 

Although  in  indispositions  of  the  liver  or  spleen, 
considerations  are  made  in  phlebotomy  to  their 
situation,  yet,  when  the  heart  is  affected,  it  is 
thought  as  effectual  to  bleed  on  the  right  as  the 
left. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Pains  for  the  spending  of  the  spirits  come  nearest 
to  the  copious  and  swift  loss  of  spirits  by  phlebotomy. 
— Harvey. 

There  are  . . .  several  modes  of  abstracting  blood ; 
phlebotomy,  arteriotomy,  scarification,  cupping, . . . 
the  application  of  leeches. — Sir  T.  Watson,  Lectures 
on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic,  lect.  xiii. 

Phlegm,  s.  [Gr.  ^Xey/ia  =  burning  ;  <^\ejia- 
burn.]  Between  this  word  and  its  conge- 
ners (for  Phlegmasia,  Phlegmon,  and 
Phlogiston  are  all  from  the  same  root), 
we  get  the  two  extremes  of  heat  and  cold 
signified.  The  first  was  the  original  sense 
of  the  word.  The  early  chemists,  from  the 
heat  applied  in  the  process  of  distillation, 
named  the  residual  water  from  which  the 
spirit  had  been,  as  it  were,  burnt  away, 
Phlegma,  thing  burnt.  But  the  properties 
of  this  were  the  reverse  of  hot ;  at  least, 
in  the  sense  of  spiritual,  ethereal,  or  active. 

1.  In  Chemistry.    Water,  or  water  of  distil- 
lation. 

A  linen  cloth,  dipped  in  common  spirit  of  wine,  is 
not  burnt  by  the  flame,  because  the  phlegm  of  the 
liquor  defends  the  cloth. — Boyle. 

2.  Humour  or  temperament. 

The  doctrine  of  One  Element  did  not  prevail  much 
after  the  time  of  Hippocrates :  the  doctrine  of  Four 
Elements  continued,  as  I  have  said,  long  to  hold 
the  possession  of  the  schools,  but  does  not  appear  as 
an  important  part  of  the  doctrine  of  Hippocrates. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Four  Humours  (blood,  phlegm, 
yellow  bile  and  black  bile)  is  more  peculiarly  his, 
and  long  retained  its  place  as  a  principle  of  physio- 
logical science. —  Whewell,  On  the  Philosophy  of  Dis- 
covery, b.  iv.  ch.  vi. 

3.  Coolness ;  indifference. 

Make  the  proper  use  of  each  extreme, 
And  write  with  fury,  but  correct  with  phlegm. 

Lord  Roscommon. 

He  who  supreme  in  judgement,  as  in  wit, 
Might  boldly  censure.'as  he  boldly  writ, 
Yet  judged  with  coolness,  though  he  sung  with  fire ; 
His  precepts  teach,  but  what  his  works  inspire. 
Our  criticks  take  a  contrary  extreme, 
They  judge  with  fury,  but  they  write  with  phlegm. 
Pope,  Essay  an  Criticism,  iii.  657 

Let  melancholy  rule  supreme, 
Choler  preside,  or  blood  or  phlegm, 
It  makes  no  difference  in  the  case, 
Nor  is  complexion  honour's  place.  Swift. 

1  here  affirm  with  great  phlegm.  —  Id.,  On  the 
Barrier  Treaty. 

They  can  talk  of  the  wretched  state  of  it  [religion] 
amongst  their  friends  and  countrymen,  with  the 
same  phlegm  and  indifference  that  they  speak  of  the 
broken  power  of  the  States  of  Holland.— Bishop 
Warburton,  Letters  to  Hurd,  letter  Iv. 

Phlegmagogue.  s.  [Gr.  aywyue  =  leader, 
from  ayw  =  lead.]  Purge  of  the  milder 
sort,  supposed  to  evacuate  phlegm  and 
leave  the  other  humours. 

The  pituitous  temper  of  the  stomachick  ferment 
must  be  corrected,  and  phlegmagogues  must  eva- 
cuate it. — Sir  J.  Floyer,  Preternatural  State  of  the 
Animal  Humours 

Phlegmasia.  s.  In  Nosology.  General  name 
for  the  diseases  characterised  by  active 
inflammation.  The  two  words  translate 
one  another.  With  doiens  =  painful,  the 
name  of  a  specific  disease. 

This  disease  attacks  much  more  frequently  the 
left  lower  extremity  than  the  right.  It  very  rarely 
commences  in  both  limbs  at  the  same  tune ;  but  il 
sometimes  passes  over  to  the  other  limb,  when  it 
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leaves  the  one  first  attached.  It  generally  appears 
within  six  weeks  from  delivery — most  frequently  be- 
tween the  fourth  and  fifteenth  day;  but  it  is  not 
confined  to  the  puerperal  state.  The  pathognomonic 
symptoms  of  phlegmasia  doiens  are  preceded,  in 
some  cases,  by  general  febrile  disturbance,  and  in 
others  the  local  symptoms  are  the  first  to  appear. 
In  the  former  case,  the  patient  complains,  from. the 
period  of  delivery,  of  fever,  which  continues  without 
a  manifest  cause;  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
the  swelling  of  the  limb  appears.  In  other  instances, 
the  swelling  is  preceded  by  severe  rigors,  which  recur 
several  times.  —  Copland,  Dictionary  of  Practical 
Medicine. 

Phlegmatic,  adj. 

1.  Abounding  in  phlegm. 

The  putrid  vapours,  though  exciting  a  fever,  do 
colliquate  the  plileymatick  humours  of  the  body. — 
Harvey. 

Chewing  and  smoaking  of  tobacco  is  only  proper 
for  phlegmatiek  people.— Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature 
and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

2.  Generating  phlegm. 

Negroes,  transplanted  into  cold  and  phleymatick 
habitations,  continue  their  hue  in  themselves  and 
generations.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

3.  Watery. 

Spirit  of  wjne  is  inflammable  by  means  of  its  oily 
parts,  and  being  distilled  often  from  salt  of  tartar, 
grows  by  every  distillation  more  and  more  aqueous 
and  phlegmatiek. — Sir  I.  Newton. 

4.  Dull;  cold;  frigid. 

As  the  inhabitants  are  of  a  heavy  phlegmatiek 
temper,  if  any  leading  member  has  more  fire  than 
comes  to  his  share,  it  is  quickly  tempered  by  the 
coldness  of  the  rest.— Addison. 

Who  but  a  husband  ever  could  persuade 
His  heart  to  leave  the  bosom  of  thy  love, 
For  any  phlegnuitick  design  of  state.         Southeme. 

The  phlegmatic  alderman,  now  become  venerable 
both  for  his  age  and  his  authority,  contents  himself 
with  being  thought  a  considerable  man  ;  and,  know- 
ing no  easier  way  to  express  his  vanity,  looks  big  in 
his  coach,  where,  being  known  by  his  paltry  livery, 
he  receives,  in  sullen  state,  the  homage  that  is  paid 
him  by  the  meaner  sort  of  people. — Mandeville, 
Fable  of  the  Bees. 

As  by  the  cultivation  of  various  sciences,  a  lan- 
guage is  amplified,  it  will  be  more  furnished  with 
words  deflected  from  their  original  sense;  the 
geometrician  will  talk  of  a  courtier's  zenith,  or  the 
eccentrick  virtue  of  a  wild  hero,  and  the  physician 
of  sanguine  expectations  and  phlegmatiek  delays.— 
Johnson,  Preface  to  Dictionary. 

Phlegmaticly.  adv.  In  a  phlegmatic  man- 
ner ;  coolly:  (Phlegmatically  com- 
moner). 

He  introduces  his  story  with  a  cool,  philosophical 
lecture  on  the  dignity  of  human  nature :  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  haruspices  is  only  taken  notice  of 
as  it  was  evidence  against  Lentulus;  and  all  the 
rest  is  phlegmatickly  passed  over. — .Bishop  War- 
burton,  An  Enquiry  into  the  Causes  of  Prodigies 
and  Miracles,  p.  80. 

Phlegmon,  s.     [Gr.] 

1.  Inflammation. 

Phlegmon  or  inflammation  is  the  first  generation 
from  good  blood,  and  nearest  of  kin  to  it. —  Wiseman. 

2.  Inflamed  or  inflammatory  tumour. 

The  hard  central  portion  of  a  phlegmon,  in  its 
earlier  stages,  owes  .its  hardness  to  the  presence  of 
coagulable  lymph  in  the  natural  interstices  of  the 
inflamed  part.  —  Sir  T.  Watson,  Lectures  on  the 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic,  lect.  x. 
Phlegmonous.  adj.     Having  the  nature  or 
properties  of  a  phlegmon  ;  inflammatory  ; 
burning. 

It  is  generated  secondarily  out  of  the  dregs  and 
remainder  of  aphlegmonous  or  cedematick  tumour. 
— Harvey. 

In  certain  cases  of  erysipelas,  as  well  as  in  phJegmo- 
nous  inflammation,  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue 
is  rendered  dense  iiud  hard  in  the  same  way. — Sir  T. 
Watson,  Lectures  on  tlie  Principles  and  Practice  of 
PhyS'C,  lect.  x. 

Phlogistic,  adj.     Partaking  of  phlogiston. 

These  bodies  are  called  phlogistic  bodies.— Adams. 
Ethereal  powers  !  you  chase  the  shooting  stars, 
Or  yoke  the  vollied  lightnings  to  your  cars ; 
Cling  round  the  aerial  bow  with  prisms  bright, 
And  pleased   untwist    the   seven-fold   threads   of 

light ; . . . 

Gem  the  bright  zodiac  and  the  glowing  pole, 
Or  give  the  sun's  phlogistic  orb  to  roll. 

Darwin,  Economy  of  Vegetation,  canto  i. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  next  century  the  first 
general  theory  of  combustion  was  given  to  the  world 
by  the  German  chemist  Stahl — that  which,  under 
the  name  of  the  Stahlian  or  Phlogistic  theory  (from 
his  imaginary  phlogiston,  or  principle  of  inflamma- 
bility), continued  to  be  generally  received  down  to 
the  era  of  Black,  Cavendish,  and  Priestley-— Craik, 
History  of  English  Literature,  vol.ii.  p.  349. 
(For  another  example  see  Phlogiston.) 
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Phlogiston,  s.  Principle  (asserted  by  cer- 
tain chemists,  especially  the  followers  of 
Stahl)  of  comhustion. 

The  doctrine  of  phlogiston,  as  understood  by  mo- 
dern chemists,  implies  that  a  quantity  of  tire,  or  the 
matter  of  light  and  heat,  is  occasionally  contained 
in  bodies  as  part  of  their  composition.— Adams. 

Such,  for  instance,  was  one  of  the  mistakes  com- 
mitted in  the  celebrated  phlogistic  theory ;  a  doc- 
trine which  accounted  for  combustion  by  the  extri- 
cation of  a  substance  called  phlogiston,  supposed  to 
be  contained  in  all  combustible  matter.  'Hie  hypo- 
thesis accorded  tolerably  well  with  superficial  ap- 
pearances; the  ascent  of  name  naturally  suggests  the 
escape  of  a  substance ;  and  the  visible  residuum  of 
ashes,  in  bulk  and  weight,  generally  falls  extremely 
short  of  the  combustible  material.  The  error  was, 
non-observation  of  the  gaseous  products  of  combus- 
tion.—./. S.  Mill,  System  of  Logic,  pt.  v.  ch.  iv. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  next  century  the  first 
general  theory  of  combustion  was  given  to  the  world 
by  the  German  chemist  Stahl— that  which,  under 
the  name  of  the  Stahlian  or  phlogistic  theory  (from 
his  imaginary  phlogiston,  or  principle  of  inflamma- 
bility), continued  to  be  generally  received  down  to 
the  era  of  Black,  Cavendish,  and  Priestley.— Craik, 
History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  349. 

Phlox,  s.  [Gr.  =  flame  ;  gen.  <p\oy<>c,  nom.  pi. 
^Aoysf :  the  word,  however,  may  be  dealt 
with  as  English,  and  the  plural  be  formed 
in  -xes.~\  Garden  plant  of  the  genus  so 
called,  no  name  more  English  than  this 
being  recognized. 

As  usually  happens  with  popular  flowers,  the 
species  themselves,  once  cultivated  for  their  own 
lakes,  have  given  way  before  the  more  showy  hy- 
bridised varieties,  and  at  the  present  day  are  rarely 
met  with,  the  garden  phloxes- laeing  all  productions 
of  the  florist,  and  of  a  most  ornamental  character. 
A  few  well-marked  dwarf-habited  sorts  are  still 
grown  as  rock  plants;  and  Phlox  Drummondii, 
which  has  sported  into  a  variety  of  beautiful  colours, 
is  one  of  the  most  showy  of  cultivated  annuals. — 
Moore,  in  Brande  and-  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 

Phlyctena.  s.  [Gr.]  In  Medicine.  Blister, 
formed  naturally  upon  a  mortifying  sur- 
face ;  it  may  contain  blood,  as  well  as  gas 
generated  by  the  decomposition. 

Less  frequently  the  phlyctena  are  situate  towards 
the  central  part  of  the  cornea.— Sir  T.  Watson,  Lec- 
tures on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic, 
lect.  xix. 

Phlyctenula.  s.     Little  phlyctena. 
Phiyctenuiar.  adj.  Having  the  character  of 
a  phlyctena. 

When  we  separated  yesterday,  I  was  about  to  de- 
scribe the  treatment  which  has  been  found  by  expe- 
rience to  be  the  best  for  relieving  strumous  or 
phli/ctenular  ophthalmia.— Sir  T.  Watson,  Lectures 
on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic,  lect.  xix. 

Phonetic,  adj.     [Gr.  Qtavr)  =  voice.]     Con- 
nected with,  relating  to,  constituting  voice; 
specially  applied  to  the  representation  of  I 
articulate   speech    by  alphabetic   writing, 
and,  more  specially,  opposed  to — 

a.  Pictorial,  i.e.  the  representation  of  ob- 
jects by  either  pictures  or  symbols. 

b.  Etymological,  i.e.  the  spelling  of  words 
on  the  principle  of  representing  their  deri- 
vation rather  than  their  pronunciation. 

Lady  Joan,  however,  only  required  a  listener,  she 
did  not  make  inquiries  like  Lady  Maud,  or  impart 
her  own  impressions  by  suggesting  them  as  your 
own.  .  .  .  Lady  Joan  was  as  familiar  with  the 
Pharaohs  as  with  the  Caciques  of  the  new  world. 
The  phonetic  system  was  despatched  by  the  way. — 
B.  l>israeli,  Sybil,  b.  ii.  ch.  xv. 

Phonic,  adj.     See  next  entry. 

Phonics,  s.     [see  Chromatics.] 

1.  This  word  has  been  suggested  as  a  name 
for  the  science  of  sound ;  in  which  case  it 
is  nearly  equivalent  to  Acoustics;  the 
difference  between  them  being  that  the  latter 
term  is  taken  from  the  organ  of  hearing ; 
the  former  from  that  of  voice. 

As  sound,  like  light,  is  subject  to  certain  laws  of 
reflection  and  refraction,  the  science,  like  that  of 
light,  may  be  treated  under  three  heads;  namely 
direct,  reflected,  and  refracted  sound.  In  allusion 
to  the  corresponding  branches  of  optics,  these  have 
been  denominated  phonics,  cataphoiiics,  and  dia- 
phonics. — Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  A  rt. 

2.  It  has  also  been  used  in  the  more  special 
sense  of  Phonetics  ;  andphonic  spelling,! 
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the  phonic  system  have  been  spoken  of. 
In  neither  sense  is  the  word  common.  One 
objection  to  it  is  the  fact  that  in  Greek, 
while  (Pwvt'i  =  voice,  <p6voc.  =  murder  ;  and  in 
English,  there  is  no  means  of  showing  the 
difference  between  the  long  and  the  short 
vowel  by  any  orthographic  expedient  which 
would  not  disguise  the  etymology. 

Otherwise,  phonic  =  acoustic,  is,  in  the 
way  of  derivation,  as  good  a  form  as  music 

from  noiina. 

Still,  the  words  are  not  altogether  in  the 
same  predicament.  The  substantive  gnavii, 
like  /ii/^oi-,  and  others,  has  its  verb  Qwvtw. 
Hence,  comes  a  secondary  systein  of  de- 
rivatives, in  which  the  sound  of  e  appears. 
Hence  the  existence  of  such  forms  as 
phonetic  and  mimetic,  as  opposed  to  the 
absence  of  such  forms  as  musetic. 
Phonocamptic.  adj.  [Gr.  ica/xrrrw  =  I  turn, 
bend.]  Having  the  power  to  inflect  or  turn 
the  sound,  and  by  that  to  alter  it. 

The  magnifying  the  sound  by  the  polyphonisms 
or  repercussions  of  the  rocks,  and  other  phonocamp- 
tick  objects.— Derham. 

Phonographic,  adj.  Connected  with,  rela- 
ting to,  constituted  by,  Phonography. 

Phonography,  s.  [Gr.  ypattna  =  write.]  Ex- 
pression of  sound  by  writing.  Its  special 
application  is  to  alphabetic  writing,  in  which 
sounds  or  articulations  are  represented  by 
signs,  or  letters,  as  opposed  to  the  system  in 
which  the  representation  is  by  ideas,  sym- 
bols, or  cypher. 

Phonology.  *.  [Gr.  Xoyof  =  word,  doctrine, 
principle.]  In  its  more  general  sense,  doc- 
trine of  sound ;  restrictedly,  doctrine  of 
the  elementary  and  generally  articulate 
sounds  of  human  language. 

In  this  sense  [philology]  comprehends :— 1.  Pho- 
nology, or  the  knowledge  of  the  sounds  of  the 
human  voice;  which  appears  to  include  ortho- 
graphy, or  the  system  to  be  adopted  when  we  en- 
deavour to  render,  by  our  own  alphabet,  the  sounds 
of  a  foreign  language.  2.  Etymology.  3.  Ideology, 
or  the  science  of  the  modification  of  language  by 
grammatical  forms,  according  to  the  various  points 
of  view  from  which  men  contemplate  the  ideas 
which  words  are  meant  to  express. — Brande  and 
Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Phosphate,  s.  [the  -ate  is  one  of  the  arti- 
ficial terminations  of  Chemistry,  showing 
that  the  substance  named  is  a  salt  of  an 
acid  of  which  the  name  ends  in  ic.]  Salt 
of  phosphoric  acid. 

Phosphatic.  adj.     In  Medicine.     Constitu- 
tion or  state  of  body  caused  by  the  ten- 
dency to  the  deposition  of  salts  of  phospho- 
ric acid,  i.e.  phosphates,  in  the  urine. 
(For  example,  see  under  Phosphorous.) 

Phosphor,  s.     Phosphorus.     Mare. 

a.  As  the  star. 

Why  sit  we  sad  when  Plwsphor  shines  so  clear  ? 
Pope,  Pastorals,  Spring. 

b.  As  the  elementary  substance. 

Of  lambent  flame  you  have  whole  sheets  in  a  hand- 
ful of  phosphor. — Addison. 

Phosphorated,  adj.  Impregnated  with 
phosphorus. 

Saline  substances  (gypsum  and  phosphorated  calx 
excepted)  seem  to  serve  vegetables  (as  they  do  ani- 
mals) ratherasacondimentum  or  promoter  of  diges- 
tion, than  as  a  pabulum.— Kirwan,  On  Manures, 
p.  50. 

Phosphorescence,  s.  Luminous  character 
of  anything,  attributed  to  phosphorus. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  lower  classes  of  aquatic 
animals  possess  the  property  of  luminosity  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  The  phosphorescence  of  the 
sea,  which  has  been  observed  in  every  zone,  but 
more  remarkably  between  the  tropics,  is  due  to  this 
cause. . . .  Most  of  these  animals  belong  to  the  class 
Acalephee,  a  large  portion  of  whose  numbers  appear 
to  be  more  or  less  phosphorescent,  those  of  tropical 
seas  being  the  most  so.— Dr.  Carpenter,  Principles 
of  Physiology,  General  and  Comparative. 
Phosphorescent,  adj.  Luminous  after  the 
manner  of  phosphorus. 
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Some  first  elements  of  medico-chemical  conjure  • 
ship;  so  far  as  phosphorescent  mixtures,  aqua-tof- 
1'ana,  ipecacuanha,  ciintharides  tincture,  and  such 
like  would  go,  were  now  attainable:  suilicient  whei- 
the  hour  came  to  set  up  any  average  quack,  much 
more  the  quack  of  quacks. — Carlyle,  Critical  and 
Miscellaneous  Essays,  Cagliostro. 

Phosphoric,  adj.  [the  -ic,  one  of  the  artifi- 
cial terminations  of  Chemistry.]  Acid, 
having  phosphorus  as  a  base,  with  oxygen 
in  the  greater  proportion  as  compared  to 
phosphorous  acid.  Its  salts  end  in  -ate, 
as  Phosphate,  whence  Phosphatic. 
(For  example,  see  under  Phosphorous.) 
Phosphorous,  adj.  [the  -ous,  one  of  the 
artificial  terminations  of  Chemistry.  The 
accent  is  often  placed  on  the  last  syllable. 
This  differentiates  it  from  Phosphorus,  and 
Phosphoric.]  Acid,  having  phosphor  as  a 
base,  with  oxygen  in  the  smaller  propor- 
tion as  compared  with  phosphoric  acid. 
Its  salts  end  in  -ite. 

Dulong  thinks  that  a  distinct  acid  is  produced 
in  this  case,  which  he  calls  phosphatic  acid;  but 
the  opinion  of  Davy  that  it  is  merely  a  mixture  of 
phosphoric  and  phosphorous  acids  is, in  my  opinion, 
perfectly  correct.— Turner,  Elements  of  Chemistry : 
1847. 

Phosphorus,  s.  [see  Photo.] 

1.  Morning  star;  Lucifer:  (as  such  a.  proper 
rather  than  a  common  name). 

2.  In  Chemistry.     Elementary  substance  so 
called  from  its  luminous  character. 

Phosphorus  is  obtained  by  distillation  from  urine 
putrifled,  by  the  force  of  a  very  vehement  and  long 
continued  fire. — Pemberton. 

Liquid  and  solid  phosphorus  show  their  flames 
more  conspicuously,  when  exposed  to  the  air. — 
Cheyne. 

Finally,  he  can  predict  fortunes  and  show  visions 
by  phosphorus  and  legerdemain.— Carafe,  Critical 
and  Miscellaneous  Essays,  Cagliostro. 

It  is  exceedingly  inflammable.  Exposed  to  the 
air  at  common  temperatures,  it  undergoes  slow  com- 
bustion, emits  a  white  vapour  of  a  peculiar  allia- 
ceous odour,  appears  distinctly  luminous  in  the  dajK, 
and  is  gradually  consumed.  Cm  this  account,  phos- 
phorus should  always  be  kept  under  water.  The 
disappearance  of  oxygen  which  accompanies  these 
changes  is  shown  by  putting  a  stick  oC  phosphorus 
in  a  jar  full  of  air,  inverted  over  water.  The  volume 
of  gas  gradually  diminishes ;  and  if  the  temperature 
of  the  air  is  at  60°,  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  will  be 
withdrawn  in  the  course  of  twelve  or  twenty-four 
hours.  The  residue  is  nitrogen  gas,  containing 
about  one-fortieth  of  its  bulk  of  the  vapour  of  phos- 
phorus. It  is  remarkable  that  the  slow  combustion 
of  phosphorus  does  not  take  place  in  pure  oxygen, 
unless  its  temperature  be  about  80°.  But  tf'the 
oxygen  be  diluted  with  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  or  car- 
bonic acid  gases,  the  oxidation  occurs  at  60°;  and  it 
takes  place  at  temperatures  still  lower  in  a  vessel  of 
pure  oxygen,  rarefied  by  diminished  pressure.  — 
Turner,  Elements  of  Chemistry :  1847. 

Allotropic  or  amorphous  phosphorus.  As  a  result 
of  exposure  to  heat  or  light,  phosphorus  sometimes 
acquires  a  red  colour,  and  this  red  substance  is  allo- 
tropic  or  amorphous  phosphorus.  Schrotter  made 
the  discovery  of  this  variety  of  phosphorus  in  1&4S. 
He  obtained  it  by  distilling  phosphorus  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  nitrogen  or  carbonic  acid,  at  a  temperature 
between  460°  and  480°.  In  this  case,  a  part  of  the 
phosphorus  assumes  the  amorphous  or  red  condi- 
tion.— Frankland,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary 
of  Science,  Literature  and  Art. 

Photo-,  as  a  prefix  in  composition.  [Gr. 
0wc»  ywTbc,  =  light.]  Here,  as  in  so  many 
other  instances,  the  ordinary  compounds 
are  formed  from  the  full  form  as  it  appears 
in  the  oblique  cases,  rather  than  from  the 
modified  form  as  it  appears  in  the  nomina- 
tive and  (when  the  noun  is  neuter)  the 
accusative,  i.e.  from  0wr«-,  rather  than  from 
0J>c.  The  oldest  compound,  phosphorus, 
however,  is  an  exception. 
Photogen.  s.  [Gr.  root  of  7«»'vda>  =  I  gene- 
rate.] In  Chemistry.  Inflammable  hydro- 
carbon so  called.  See  extract. 

Photogen,  or  paraffin  oil  [is]  the  oily  product  ob- 
tained by  the  distillation  of  various  shales  and 
cannels,  and  especially  from  the  Boghead  cannel 
coal.  It  consists  of  various  liquid  compounds  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen,  holding  paraffin  in  solution. 
It  is  largely  used  as  a  source  of  light,  for  which 
purpose  it  possesses  great  advantages.  One  gallon 
of  paraffin  oil  yields  light  equal  to  that  of  22'9  Ibs.  of 
sperm  caudles,  and  produces  (when  burnt  with  a 
501 
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good  supply  of  air)  far  less  atmospheric  deteriora- 
tion than  the  latter.  The  oils  distilled  from  the 
natural  petroleums  are  frequently  compounded  with 
photogen,  which  they  resemble  greatly  in  properties, 
out  generally  contain,  unless  specially  purified,  more 
volatile  constituents.— Frankland,  in  Brande  and 
Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Photogene.  s.  [see  Photogen;  the  finale  is 
convenient  as  a  distinction.]  Generation  of 
a  more  or  less  continued  picture  on  the  re- 
tina, from  (a.)  a  previous  impression,  and, 
(&.)  a  delay  on  the  obliteration  of  it.     The 
word  is  new,  hut  useful,  the  permanence  of 
the  photogene  being  a  measure  of  the  loss 
of  reparative  power  on  the  part  of  the  eye. 
The  rapidity  with  which  the  eyes  recover  their 
sensitiveness  varies  with  the  reparative  power  of  the 
individual.     In  youth,  the 'visual  apparatus  is  so 
quickly  restored  to  its  state  of  integrity,  that  many 
of  these  photogenes,  as  they  are  called,  cannot  be 
perceived.    When  sitting  on  the  far  »ide  of  a  room, 
and  gazing  out  of  the  window  against  a  light  sky,  a 
person  who  is  debilitated  by  disease  or  advancing 
years,  perceives,  on  transferring  the  gaze  to  the  ad- 
jacent wall,  a  momentary  negative  image  of  the 
window  —  the  sash-bars   appearing  light   and  the 
squares  dark  ;  but  a  young  and  healthy  person  has 
no  such  experience.    With  a  rich  blood  and  vigorous 
cireulatjon,  the  repair  of  the  visual  nerves  after 
impressions  of  moderate  intensity,   is  nearly   in- 
stantaneous. —  Herbert    Spencer,   Inductions    of 
Bioh/gy. 

Photograph.  *.  Representation  or  delinea- 
tion of  an  object  taken  by  photography. 

The  result  was  an  equality  of  effect  producing 
harmony  in  the  whole,  and  that  kind  of  softness  in 
the  picture  so  much  approved  by  artists,  as  resem- 
bling, more  than  the  sharpest  photographs,  the  effect 
they  aim  at  producing. — Claudet,  Optics  of  Photo- 
graphy,'Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  May  23, 
1S67. 

Photograph,  v.  a.    Take  by  photography. 

Photographer,  s.  One  engaged  on  photo- 
graphy. 

Since  the  inquiries  of  photographers  have  drawn 
attention  to  the  subject,  it  has  been  shown  that  a 
vast  number  of  substances,  both  elementary  and 
compound,  are  notably  affected  by  this  agent,  even 
those  apparently  the  most  unalterable  in  character, 
such  as  metals.  —  Herbert  Spencer,  Principles  of' 
Biology. 

Photographic,  adj.  Connected  with,  relat- 
ing to,  constituted  by,  photography. 

When  a  solid  figure  is  brought  too  near  the  object- 
glass  of  a  camera  obscura,  the  difference  of  focus  for 
its  various  planes  is  comparatively  so  great,  that  it 
is  impossible  that  all  the  images  should  be  equally 
well  defined.  Hence,  in  the  case  of  photographic 
portraiture,  there  is  a  want  of  harmony  in  the  re- 
presentation of  the  various  parts;  some  are  too 
sharply  delineated,  and  some  others  are  confused  in 
proportion  as  they  are  more  and  more  distant  from 
the  plane  in  focus.— Claudet,  Optics  of  Photography, 
Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  May  23, 1867. 

Photography.  S.  [Gr.  ypafa  =  I  write.] 
Delineation  (roughly  speaking,  drawing, 
painting,  picture-taking)  by  means  of  the 
chemical  action  of  light  upon  certain  sub- 
stances. See  second  extract. 

Undoubtedly  by  far  the  most  perfect  representa- 
tion of  real  life  to  be  found  in  literature  is  the  mo- 
dern novel.  Far  as  it  may  be  from  any  pretension 
to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  highest  depart- 
ment of  the  artistic  in  writing,  it  is  yet  iu  its  capa- 
cities of  faithful  portraiture  almost  perfect.  It  is 
in  this  respect  what  photography  is  to  painting.  Its 
artistic  shortcomings  contribute  to  its  excellence 
here.— Craik,  History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  ii. 
p.  533. 

Under  the  general  term  photography  we  now  in- 
clude all  those  processes  lor  the  production  of 
pictures,  which  depend  upon  the  chemical  influences 
of  solar  or  other  intensely  luminous  radiations. . . . 
Mr.  Wedgwood. . . .  was  the  first  who  attempted  to 
produce  pictures  by  the  sunshine ;  he  was  aided  in 
his  investigations  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy.  M. 
Xiepce,  .  .  .  pursuing  investigations  of  the  same 
kind,  discovered  that  all  the  resins  underwent  a 
change  by  exposure  to  sunshine,  and  by  spreading 
solutions  of  them  over  glass  and  metal  plates,  and 
placing  them  in  the  camera  obscura,  images  were 
slowly  impressed  upon  these  prepared  surfaces  ;  this 
process  was  called  by  the  inventor  heliography.  M. 
Niepce  associated  himself  with  M.  Daguerre,  but  he 
died  before  the  discovery  of  the  very  beautiful  pro- 
cess, the  daguerreotype,  which  consisted  in  forming 
a  film  of  iodide  of  silver  upon  plated  copper,  ex- 
posing this  film  to  the  image  of  the  camera,  and 
then  to  the  vapour  of  mercury,  the  latter  condensed 
upon  those  parts  of  the  plate  which  had  been  most 
illuminated. developing  the  latent  image.  Thispro- 
tess  has  been  entirely  superseded  by  the  two  follow- 
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ing  processes : — The  Calotype  process  of  Mr.  Fox 
Talbot  .  . .  [and  the]  Collodion  process,  which  is  the 
one  now  almost  universally  employed.  [The  latter] 
was  invented  by  Mr.  Archer,  and  consists  in  impreg- 
nating a  solution  of  gun-cotton  in  ether,  with  a 
small  quantity  of  iodide  of  potassium  or  cadmium. 
This  solution  is  termed  iodised  collodion  ;  a  film  of 
it  is  spread  upon  a  plate  of  glass,  and  the  latter  then 
immersed  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  col- 
lodion film  thus  becomes  coated  with  yellow  iodide 
of  silver,  which  is  extremely  sensitive  to  light.  The 
film  thus  prepared  requires  an  exposure  of  only  a 
few  seconds  in  the  camera  to  produce  the  latent 
imago,  which  is  afterwards  developed  by  pouring 
over  the  surface  of  the  plate  a  weak  solution  of  pyro- 
gallic  acid  mixed  with  acetic  acid.  A  solution  :of 
protosulphate  of  iron  is  also  frequently  employed 
lor  the  same  purpose.  After  developing,  the  excess 
of  iodide  of  silver  still  adhering  to  the  plate  requires 
removal,  since  it  would  slowly  blacken  under  the 
influence  of  light,  and  thus  destroy  the  picture. 
This  is  called  fixing  the  image,  and  is  effected  by 
pouring  over  the  plate  either  a  solution  of  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda  or  one  of  cyanide  of  potassium. 
The  negative  picture  thus  obtained  can  then  be  em- 
ployed for  printing  a  positive.  —  Brande  and  Cox, 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

My  next  attempt  was  made  . . .  with  a  fine  tele- 
scope by  Cooke I  was  enabled  to  usephotography 

very  successfully,  and  to  obtain  stenographs  two 
inches  across  in  five  seconds  of  time. ...  In  this  par- 
ticular, photngraphi/  has  disclosed  curious  and  un- 
expected differences  of  the  light  which  were  not 
apparent,  or  not  so  obvious,  to  the  eye.  Reflecting 
telescopes  seem  to  be  indicated  as  most  suited  for 
direct  observation  of  differences  of  the  kind  of  light 
on  the  moon.— J.  Phillips,  On  some  Parts  of  the 
Surface  of  the  Moon;  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Society,  Jan.  16, 1868. 

pnotoiogy.    s.    [Gr.  Xoyoc.]       Doctrine  of 
light:  (Optics  the  commoner  term). 

Photometer,  s.  [Gr.  fierpof  =  measure.]    In- 
strument which  measures  light. 

Mr.  Leslie  tells  us,  that  since  he  constructed  this 
instrument  in  1797,  he  has  been  delighted  with  the 
nicety  of  its  performance.  It  not  only  measures  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun,  but  the  reflected  light  of  the 
sky.  It  is  sensible  to  every  change  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  marks  the  progress  and  decline  of  the 
light  of  day,  and  of  the  brightness  of  the  year.  By 
it  also  the  light  of  a  candle,  or  other  luminous  body, 
may  be  estimated.  The  comparison  of  two  photo- 
meters easily  determines  the  relative  properties  of 
different  coloured  bodies,  in  reflecting,  absorbing, 
and  transmitting  light.— Oarnett,  Annals  of  Philo- 
sophy, &c. :  1801. 

We  find  in  the  Ephemerides  of  Bode,  of  the 
year  1789,  a  note  of  Kohler  conceived  almost  in 
these  terms :  '  I  have  invented  an  instrument  which 
assigns  the  measures  of  the  luminous  intensities  of 
the  different  stars. . . .  This  instrument  gives  differ- 
ences sufficiently  great  to  deserve  the  name  of  a.pho- 
tomer.'—Arago,  Papular  Astronomy,  translated  by 
Admiral  F.  W.  H.  Smyth  and  R.  Grant,  b.ix.  ch.iv. 

Photometric,  adj.  Connected  with,  relating 
to,  Photometry. 

The  creation  of  intermediate  orders  of  magnitude 
would  only  add  a  still  greater  degree  of  vagueness 
to  a  classification  destitute  of  vigour,  the  Oasis  of 
which  can  only  be  established  by  photometric  mea- 
sures.— Arago,  Popular  Astronomy,  translated  by 
Admiral  F.  W.  H.  Smyth  and  R.  Grant,  b.  xx.  ch.  i. 

Photometry.  *.     Measurement  of  the  inten- 
sity of  the  different  kinds  of  light. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  light  of  Sirius 
with  that  of  the  sun,  the  celebrated  Huygens  em- 
ployed a  tube  having  a  very  small  aperture  at  one 
end,  into  which  was  inserted  a  minute  globular  lens, 
which  allowed  only  the  276d4th  part  of  the  solar 
disc  to  be  seen,  and  this  small  proportion  afforded 
a  light  which  appeared  equally  bright  with  Sirius ; 
whence  he  concluded  the  distance  of  Sirius  to  be 
27664  times  greater  than  that  of  the  sun.  Celsius 
appears,  to  have  been  the  first  who  proposed  to 
measure  light  directly  by  means  of  what  he  called 
a  lucimeter. ...  It  was  reserved  for  Bouguer  to  es- 
tablish photometry  on  true  principles. — Brande  and 
Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Photophobia,  s.  [Gr.  0>6/3of  -  fear.]  In  Me- 
dicine. See  extracts. 

In  cases  of  excessive  irritation  of  the  retina,  which 
renders  the  eye  most  painfully  sensitive  to  even  a 
feeble  amount  of  light— the  state  designated  as  pho- 
tophobia— the  eyelids  are  drawn  together  spasmo- 
dically, with  such  force  as  to  resist  very  powerful 
efforts  to  open  them.— Dr.  Carpenter,  Principles  of 
human  Physiology. 

When  little  or  no  redness  exists,  this  extreme  in- 
tolerance of  light  has  been  called  photophobia  scro- 
fulosa.— Sir  T.  Watson,  Lectures  on  the  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Physic,  lect.  xviii. 

Photosphere.    *.     Luminous   spherical  en- 
velope of  the  sun. 

All  the  phenomena  of  which  we  have  just  been 
speaking  may  be  explained  in  a  satisfactory  manner, 
if  we  assume  that  the  suu  is  an  obscure  body,  sur- 
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rounded  to  a  certain  distance  by  an  atmosphere, 
which  may  be  compared  to  the  terrestrial  atmos- 
phere when  the  latter  is  occupied  by  a  continuous 
stratum  of  opaque  and  light  reflecting  clouds.  If 
moreover,  we  place  above  this  stratum  a  second 
luminous  atmosphere,  for  which  we  assume  the  name 
of  a  photosphere,  this  photosphere,  more  or  less  re- 
mote from  the  interior  cloudy  atmosphere,  deter- 
mines by  its  contour  the  visible  limits  of  the  body. 
According  to  this  hypothesis,  there  are  black  spots 
upon  the  sun  every  time  that  there  are  formed  in 
the  two  concentric  atmospheres  corresponding  aper- 
tures, which  allow  the  observer  to  see  the  dark 
nucleus  of  the  body. — Arago,  Popular  Astronomy, 
translated  by  Admiral  F.  W.H.  Smyth  an&R.  Grant, 
b.  xiv.  ch.  v. 

According  to  M.  Faye,  the  interior  of  the  sun  is  a 
nebulous  gaseous  mass  of  feeble  radiating-power,  at 
a  temperature  of  dissociation ;  the  photosphere  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  of  a  high  radiating-ppwer,  and 
at  a  temperature  sufficiently  low  to  permit  of  che- 
mical action.  In  a  sun-spot  we  see  the  interior 
nebulous  mass  through  an  opening  in  the  photo- 
sphere, caused  by  an  upward  current,  and  the  sun- 
spot  is  black,  by  reason  of  the  feeble  radiating-powcr 
of  the  nebulous  mass.  In  the  theory  held  by  Messrs. 
l)e  la  Rue,  Stewart,  and  Loewy,  the  appearances 
connected  with  sun-spots  are  referred  to  the  effects, 
cooling  and  absorptive,  of  an  inrush,  or  descending 
current,  of  the  sun's  atmosphere,  which  is  known 
to  be  colder  than  the  photosphere. — Lockyer,  Spec- 
troscopic  Observations  of  ihe  Sun,  Proceedings  of 
the  Royal  Society,  JS'ov.  15, 1866. 

Phrase.  A'.   [Gr.  i/parm-.] 

1.  Expression  ;  mode  of  speech. 

Now  mince  the  sin, 
And  mollify  damnation  with  a  phrase : 
Say  you  consented  not  to  Sancho's  death, 
But  barely  not  forbade  it. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  v.  3. 

To  fear  the  Lord,  and  depart  from  evil,  are  phrases 
which  the  Scripture  useth  to  express  the  sum  of  re- 
ligion.— Archbishop  Tillotson. 

The  conversation  in  general  consisted  of  flying 
phrases  referring  to  the  impending  event  of  the 
great  day  that  had  already  dawned.— B.  Disraeli, 
Sybil,  b.  i.  ch.  i. 

2.  Style. 

Thou  speak'st 
In  better  phrase  and  matter  than  thou  didst. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 
Phrase,  v.  a.     Style  ;  call ;  term. 

These  suns, 

For  so  they  phrase  them,  by  their  heralds  chal- 
lenged 
The  noble  spirits  to  arms. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  i.  1. 

Xenophon  phrases  it  pharsanga,  and  computes  it 

thirty  furlongs.— Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of  some 

Years'  Travels  into  Africa  and  the  Great  Asia, 

p.  117. 

She  will  turn  puritan,  not  moderate  protestant, 
as  she  phraseth  it. — Cook,  Letters,  To  Archbishop 
Usher,  p.  373. 

Phraseless.  adj.     Speechless  ;  silent. 
O  then  advance  of  yours  that  phraseJess  hand, 

Whose  white  weighs  down  the  airy  scale  of  praise ; 
Take  all  those  similes  to  your  own  command. 

Hallowed  with  sighs  that  burninv  lungsdid  raise. 
Shakespear,  A  Lover's  Complaint.    (Rich.) 

Phraseological,  adj.  Peculiar  to  a  language 
or  phrase. 

This  verbal  or  phraseological  answer  may  not  seem 
sufficient.  —Bishop  Pearson,  Exposition  of  the  Creed, 
art.  viii. 
Phraseologist.  .v.     Picker-up  of  phrases. 

The  author  of  Poetse  Rusticantis  Literatum  Otium 
is  but  a  mere  phraseotogist,  the  philological  pub- 
lisher is  but  a  translator;  but  I  expected  better 
usage  from  Mr.  Abraham  Roper,  who  is  an  original. 
— Guardian,  no.  39.  (Rich.) 
Phraseology.  .-•. 

1.  Style;  diction. 

The  scholars  of  Ireland  seem  not  to  have  the  least 
conception  of  a  stile,  but  run  on  in  a  flat  phraseology, 
often  mingled  with  barbarous  terms. — Swift,  Mis- 
cellanies. 

2.  Phrasebook. 

Phrasing,  verbal  abs.  Employing  peculiar 
expressions. 

We  have  not  tied  ourselves  to  an  uniformity  of 
phrasing,  or  to  an  identity  of  words.— Translators 
of  the  Bible,  pref. 

Piiren-,  as  the  base  of  certain  derivatives. 
[Gr.  tppiiv,  (f.p(v6^.~\  Two  meanings:  l.Mind, 
and  thence  brain,  as  in  Phrenetic,  Phreni- 
tis,  Frenzy,  Phrenoloyy,  &c.  2.  Dia- 
phragm, as  in  Phrenic. 

Phrenetic,  adj.  Mad  ;  inflamed  in  the 
brain ;  frantic. 

What  oestrum,  what  phrenetick  mood, 
Makes  you  thus  lavish  of  your  blood  ? 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  2,  495. 
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Whore  now  is  the  ground  of  our  discontent?    At 
\v!i:it  are  so  many  peevish  umlphmietick .' — B.Jenks, 
.V,  ,-Mttn  'preached  November  5,  1081),  p.  31. 
Phrenetic,  s.     Madman  ;  frantic  person. 

They  . . .  made  this  poor  king,  even  as  uphrene- 
ti  'k,  commit  what  posterity  receives  now  among  the 
worst  actions  of  princes. — Selden,  Notes  on  Dray- 
ton's  Pfilyolbion,  song  xvii. 

Pltreneticks  imagine  they  see  that  without,  which 
their  imagination  is  affected,  with  within. — Harvey. 
Phrenic,  adj.   In  Anatomy.    Diaphragmatic. 
See  Phren-. 

At  the  mesial  margin  the  psoadic  plexus  commu- 
nicates by  many  and  wide  apertures  with  the  ilinc 
vein  :  and  anteriorly  with  veins  of  the  diaphragm  or 
' phrenic  plexuses '  which  converge  to  terminate  in 
the  posteaval  trunk.  —  Oioen,  Anatomy  of  Verte- 
brates, vol.  iii.  p.  •r>i">3. 

phrenitiB.   s.      Madness;    inflammation   of 
the  brain. 

It  is  allowed  to  prevent  a  phrenitis. — Wiseman, 
Surgery. 

Phrenitis  is  treated  on  the  antiphlogistic  plan. 
Copious  bleedings  and  other  evacuations  are  highly 
proper.  Blood  should  be  taken  from  the  temporal 
arteries,  or  by  cupping  the  temples.  The  skin  ought 
to  be  kept  moist  with  antimouials,  and  after  free 
bleeding  and  purging,  counter  irritation  should  be 
excited  on  the  scalp  with  blisters. — Cooper,  Dic- 
tionary of  Practical  Surgery. 

A  majority  of  the  most  experienced  physicians 
in  England  at  this  day  would  be  found  employing 
mercury,  and  pushing  it  to  salivation  in  the  earliest 
stages  of  acute  phrenitis.  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  and 
peritonitis. — Dr.  P.  M.  Latham,  Lectures  on  Sub- 
jects connected  with  Clinical  Medicine,  lect.  xiii. 

Phrenological,  adj.  Connected  with,  relat- 
ing to,  phrenology. 

With  these  views  I  many  years  ago  undertook  an 
investigation  of  the  fundamental  facts  on  which  the 
phrenological  doctrine,  as  it  is  unfortunately  called, 
is  established.  By  a  fundamental  fact  [  mean  a  fact 
by  the  truth  of  which  the  hypothesis  could  be  proved, 
and  consequently  by  the  falsehood  of  which  it  could 
be  disproved.  !Now  what  are  such  facts?  The  one 
condition  of  such  a  fact  is  that  it  should  be  general. 
The  phrenological  theory  is  that  there  is  a  corre- 
spondence between  the  volume  of  certain  parts  of 
the  brain  and  the  intensity  of  certain  qualities  of 
mind  and  character— the  former  they  call  deve- 
lopment, the  latter  manifestation.  Now  indivi- 
dual cases  of  alleged  conformity  of  development 
and  manifestation  could  prove  little  in  favour  of  the 
doctrine,  as  individual  cases  of  alleged  disconforrnity 
could  prove  little  against  it,  because  (1)  Ihe  phreno- 
logists had  no  standard  by  which  the  proportion  of 
cerebral  development  could  be  measured  by  them- 
selves or  their  opponents  ;  (2}  Because  the  mental 
manifestation  was  vague  and  indeterminate;  (3) 
Because  they  had  introduced  as  subsidiary  hypo- 
theses the  occult  qualities  of  temperament  and 
activity,  so  that  in  individual  cases  any  given  head 
could  always  be  explained  in  harmony  with  any 
given  character.  Individuals  were  thus  ambiguous, 
they  were  worthless  either  to  establish  or  to  refute 
the  theory.  But  where  the  phrenologists  had  pro- 
claimed a  general  fact,  by  that  fact  their  doctrine 
could  be  tried.— <Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Phrenologist,  s.     Adept  in  phrenology. 

They  were  not  very  serious  in  their  nature :  being 
limited  to  abrasions  on  what  the  eldest  Miss  Peck- 
sniff called  'the  knobby  parts'  of  her  parent's  ana- 
tomy, such  as  his  knees  and  elbows,  and  to  the  de- 
velopment of  an  entirely  new  organ,  unknown  to 
phrenologists,  on  the  back  of  his  Lead.— Dickens, 
Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  ii. 

(For  other  examples  see  Phrenological.) 

Phrenology,  s.  [Gr.  \6jog  +  <t>pi)i>,  in  the 
sense  of  mind.]  Investigation  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  moral  and  intellectual 
constitution  of  an  individual  is  measured 
by  the  physical  constitution  of  the  brain  : 
(with  the  assumption  that  the  brain  may  be 
measured  by  the  skull  (cranium),  phreno- 
logy becomes  synonymous  with  Cranio- 

Although  the  data  obtained  by  Mr.  Deville  and 
others  furnish  many  instances  which  support  the 
theory,  the  number  of  exceptions  is  too  formidable 
to  establish  that  theory  on  a  firm  basis.  Still  it 
must  be  admitted  that  by  forcing  the  inductive 
method  of  inquiry  into  mental  philosophy,  phre- 
nology has  laid  the  foundations  of  a  true  mental 
science,  and  has  brought  into  prominence  the  fact, 
ignored  by  all  previous  systems,  that  in  the  order  of 
nature  no  consciousness  is  manifested  without  a 
material  origin.— Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Phr  ensy .  s.  See  F  r e  n  z y. 

Many  never  think  on  God,  but  in  extremity  of 
fear,  and  then  perplexity  not  suffering  them  to  be 
idle,  they  think  and  do  as  it  were  in  uphrensy.— 
ll<»iker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Demoniack  phrensy,  moping  melancholy. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  485. 
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Phrontistery.  s.  School;  seminary  of  learn- 
ing. Obsolete. 

Your  next  attempt  is  made  upon  England's  grand 
phrontistenc.i,  seminaries,  and  seed  plots  of  learn- 
ing, the  two  famous  flourishing  universities,  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.— Corah's  Doom,  p.  136:  1672. 

Phthisic.  .9. 

1 .  Phthisis  :  (from  the  feminine  of  the  adjec- 
tive ;    rofTOf  =  disease  being  understood). 
Obsolete. 

Liberty  of  speaking,  than  which  nothing  is  more 
sweet  to  man,  was  girded  and  strait-laced  almost  to 
a  broken-winded  phthisick.  —  Milton,  Animadver- 
sions upon  a  Defence  of  the  Humble  Remonstrance. 

His  disease  was  a,  phthisick  or  asthma  oft  incur- 
ring to  an  orthopnea. — Harvey,  Discourse  of  Con- 
sumptions. 

2.  Person  affected  with  phthisis  :  (from  the 
masculine;  man  being  understood). 

Phthisical,  adj.     Consumptive. 

Collection  of  purulent  matter  in  the  capacity  of 
the  breast,  if  not  suddenly  cured,  doth  undoubtedly 
i  in  pi  •!!  the  patient  into  a  phthisical  consumption. — 
Harvey,  Discourse  of  Consumptions. 

Insanity  occurring  in  a  phthisical  person  may  be 
in  some  way  modified  in  its  course,  progress,  and 
perhaps  phenomena.  It  would  be  strange  were  it 
not  so,  for  even  a  fracture  of  the  leg  may  be  modified 
in  its  progress  of  recovery  by  the  existence  of 
phthisis  or  other  disease.  But  we  should  not  think 
of  speaking  of  phthisical  fractures  or  scrofulous 
broken  legs. — Dr.  Sankey,  Lectures  on  Mental  Dis- 
eases, lect.  iv. 

Phthisis,  s.  [Gr.  =  wasting,  waning,  con- 
sumption.] In  Medicine.  Consumption 
in  the  limited  sense  of  the  word  (as  opposed 
to  marasmus  and  atrophy)  ;  tubercular 
disease  of  the  lungs. 

If  the  1  uncs  be  wounded  deep,  though  they  escape 
the  first  nine  days,  yet  they  terminate  in  &  phthisis 
or  fistula. — Wiseman. 

Phylacter.  s.    Same  as  Phylactery.   Rare. 

The  Pharisees  were  . . .  skilful  expositors  of  the 
Mosaical  law ;  wearing  the  precepts  thereof  in  phy- 
lacters  (narrow  scrolls  of  parchment)  bound  about 
their  brows,  and  above  their  left  elbows. — Sandys, 
Christ's  Passion,  p.  77. 

Phylactered.  adj.  Wearing  phylacteries ; 
dressed  like  the  Pharisees. 

Nor  they  so  pure,  and  so  precise, 
Immaculate  as  their  white  of  eyes  ; 
Who  for  the  spirit  hug  the  spleen, 
Phylacter'd  throughout  all  their  mien. 

Green,  The  Spleen, 335. 

Phylacter ic.  adj.   Same  as  Phylacterical. 
Phylacterical.    adj.      Relating   to  phylac- 
teries. 

The  Jewish  church  ordained  that  all  their  publick 
prayers  should  be  concluded  with  Amen ;  I  say  pub- 
lick  prayers ;  for  in  their  private  or  phylacterical 
prayers,  it  was  omitted.—//.  Addison,  Christian  Sa- 
crifice, p.  128. 

Phylactery,  s.  [Gr.  $v\asri]ptovt  from  root 
of  qvXdaaw,  (f>v\a.TT(o  =  I  guard,  watch ; 
qv\aKj'i  =  guard,  watch.]  Spell,  or  amulet, 
used  by  the  Jews,  consisting  of  strips  or 
bands  attached  to,  or  fixed  on,  different 
parts  of  the  body  or  dress ;  at  times  osten- 
tatiously broad. 

The  phylacteries  on  their  wrists  and  foreheads 
were  looked  on  as  spells,  which  would  yield  them 
impunity  for  their  disobedience.— Hammond. 

Golden  sayings  and  immortal  wit, 
On  large  phylacteries  expressive  writ, 
Were  to  the  foreheads  of  the  Rabbins  tied. 

Prior,  Solomon,  ii.  744. 
Her  front  erect  with  maiesty  she  bore, 
The  crosier  wielded,  and  the  mitre  wore. 
Her  upper  part  of  decent  discipline 
Showed  affectation  of  an  ancient  line; 
And  fathers,  councils,  Church  and  Church's  head, 
Were  on  her  reverend  phylacteries  read. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  i.  394. 
Phyllodium.  s.  [Gr.  <pv\\ov  =  leaf. — Plural 
phyllodia ;  phyllode  occasionally  found  in 
its  Anglicised  form.]  In  Botany.  Petiole, 
or  leafstalk,  which  assumes  the  character 
of  a  leaf. 

These  flattened  petioles  are  termed  '  phyllodia,' 
and  the  character  of  their  venation  corresponds 
very  closely  with  that  of  the  curvinervcd  leaves  of 
monocotyledonous  plants. . . .  Thephi/llodium  is  not 
the  only  substitute  which  nature  provides,  to  supply 
the  absence  of  a  perfect  leaf.— Henslow,  Principles 
of  Descriptive  and  Physiological  Ho/any,  §  75. 
Phyllophagous,    adj.      [Gr.  $v\\ov  =  leaf  + 
^ayw  =  Ieat.]     In  Zoology.     Leaf-eating. 
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The  loadine  character  of  the  stomach  in  Bruta  is 
one  tending  to  compriisate  for  the  poor  masticating 
machinery  in  the  mouth,  indicated  by  Ouvier's  name 
of  the  order.  It  is,  of  course,  least  conspicuous  in 
the  toothed  families :  but  even  in  these  the  musculo- 
tendinous  structures  at  the  pyloric  portion,  and  the 
thick  epithelium  continued  over  the  inner  surface 
of  that  part  in  thcpliyllophagousspecies,  significantly 
indicate  a  community  of  type  under  the  mask  of 
the  most  complex  modifications  of  the  digestive 
cavity.— Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,  §  332. 

Phyllotaxy.  s.  [Gr.  $v\\ov  =  leaf  +  ra&c  = 
arrangement,  order.]  In  Botany.  See 
extract. 

The  leaves  arise  from  and  mark  the  nodes  of  the 
stem. ...  It  is  only  at  the  nodes,  in  the  axils  of 
leaves,  that  lateral  or  axillary  buds  are  produced. 
From  this  it  follows  that  the  arrangement  of  leaves 
must  be  of  great  importance,  not  only  in  referenca 
to  their  own  relative  positions,  but  as  deterrnii.inff 
more  or  less  completely  the  plans  of  ramification  of 
stems.  It  is  found  that  the  modes  of  arrangement 
of  leaves  are  in  accordance  with  certain  general  laws, 
and  a  particular  study  of  these  laws  has  been  pur- 
sued under  the  name  of  phyllotaxy.—Henfrey,  Ele- 
mentary Course  of  Botany,  §  60. 

Phys-,  as  the  first  element  in  derivatives 
and  compounds.  [Gr. ;  root  of  (pvaic.  — 
nature ;  adjectival  form,  0v<r/ic6c. ;  neuter 
plural,  <t,vaiKa  =  things  physical ;  feminine 
singular  <t>vaiKi)  =  physical  art  (r«* vfi  under- 
stood). For  the  bearing  of  this  distinction 
see  Chromatics.]  The  difference  between 
the  etymological  and  the  practical  imports 
of  the  derivatives  of  this  root  may  be  seen 
from  the  entries.  Compare  or  contrast 
Physical  (as  in  physical  philosophy)  with 
Physician  (medical  practitioner  of  a  cer- 
tain grade). 

Physio,  s. 

1.  Science  of  healing  diseases. 

Were  it  my  business  to  understand  physic,  would 
not  the  safer  way  be  to  consult  nature  herself  in  the 
history  of  diseases  and  their  cures,  than  espouse  tho 
principles  of  the  dogmatists,  methodists,  or  chy- 
mists  ? — Locke. 

2.  Medicines ;  remedies. 

In  itself  we  desire  health,  physick  only  for  health's 
sake. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Use  physic  or  ever  thou  be  sick. — JScclesiasticus, 
xviii.  19. 

Prayer  is  the  best  physick  for  many  melancholy 
diseases. — Peacham. 

He  'scapes  the  best,  who  nature  to  repair 
Draws  physic  from  the  fields  in  draughts  of  vital 
air. 

Dryden,  Epistle  to  his  kinsman  John  Dryden,  115. 

As  all  seasons  are  not  proper  for  physic,  so  all  are 
not  fit  for  purging  the  body  politick.  —  Sir  W. 
Davenant. 

Used  adjectivally. 

The  botanical,  or  physic  garden,  as  it  was  called, 
at  Oxford, . . .  had  been  founded  and  endowed  by 
Henry  Danvers,  Earl  of  Danby,  in  1632.  —  Craik, 
History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  169. 

3.  Purgative  medicine. 

The  people  use  physick  to  purge  themselves  of 
humours. — Abbot,  Description  of  the  World. 

Physic,  v.  a.  Purge;  treat  with  physic;  cure. 
The  labour  we  delight  in  physicks  pain. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 
Give  him  allowance  as  the  worthier  man ; 
For  that  will  physick  the  great  myrmidon 
Who  broils  in  loud  applause. 

Id.,  Troilus  and  Creasida,  i.  :?. 
In  virtue  and  in  health  we  love  to  be  instructed, 
as  well  as  physicked  with  pleasure. — Sir  R.  L' Es- 
trange. 

'  A  mind  diseased  no  remedy  can  physic.' 
Here  the  ship  gave  a  lurch  and  he  grew  sea-sick. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  ii.  19. 
Physical,  atfj. 

1.  Relating  to  nature  or  to  natural  philo- 
sophy ;  not  moral. 

The  physical  notion  of  necessity,  that  without 
which  the  work  cannot  possibly  be  done;  it  cannot 
be  affirmed  of  all  the  articles  of  the  creed,  that  they 
are  thus  necessary.— Hammond. 

I  call  that  physical  certainty  which  doth  depend 
upon  the  evidence  of  sense,  which  is  the  first  and 
highest  kind  of  evidence  of  which  human  nature  is 
capable. — Bishop  Wilkins. 

To  reflect  on  those  innumerable  secrets  of  nature 
and  physical  philosophy,  which  Homer  wrought  in 
his  allegories,  what  a  new  scene  of  wonder  may  this 
afford  us ! — Pope. 

Charity  in  its  origin  is  a  physical  and  necessary 
consequence  of  the  principle  of  re-union.— Cheyne, 
Philosophical  Principles  of  Natural  Religion. 

It  is  evident  that  he  [Bacon]  had  turned  his 
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thoughts  to  physical  philosophy  rather  for  an  exer- 
cise of  his  reasoning  faculties,  and  out  of  his  insa- 
tiable thirst  for  knowledge,  than  from  any  peculiar 
aptitude  for  their  subjects,  much  less  any  advantage 
of  opportunity  for  their  cultivation.  He  was  more 
eminently  the  philosopher  of  human  than  of  general 
nature. — Hallam,  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of 
Europe  in  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth 
Centuries. 

Physical  geography  regards  the  human  race  and 
human  interests  in  their  relations  to  external  nature. 
. . .  Physical  geography  is  the  history  of  the  earth  in 
its  material  organisation,  as  a  planet,  in  so  far  as  it 
affects  and  is  affected  by  other  bodies  of  the  solar 
system  ;  as  a  mass  of  mixed  mineral  matter,  of  which 
the  external  crust  is  varied  in  its  composition,  and 
is  subject  to  certain  mechanical  and  chemical 
changes,  which  modify  its  condition  and  fitness  for 
life ;  as  the  seat  of  vegetable  and  animal  organisa- 
tion, infinitely  varied,  and  all  adapted  to  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  are  placed.  As  a  science 
. .  .physical  geography  has  risen  into  great  import- 
ance within  a  comparatively  brief  period,  ana  it  is 
not  easy  to  over-estimate  its  importance.  It  is  above 
all  the  only  fit  and  reasonable  introduction  to  geo- 
logy, for  both  the  organic  and  inorganic  world  are 
undergoing  great  change  around  us.  and  the  history 
of  this  change  is  the  clue  to  those  other  and  greater 
changes  that  have  brought  about  the  existing  con- 
dition of  things.— Ansted,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  science  of  healing. 

The  blood,  I  drop,  is  rather  physical 
Than  dangerous  to  me.  Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  i.  5. 

3.  Medicinal ;  helpful  to  health.     Obsolete. 

Is  Brutus  sick  ?  and  is  it  physical 
To  walk  unbraced,  and  suck  up  the  humours 
Of  the  dank  morning? 

Shakespear,  Julius  Ceesar,  ii.  1. 

4.  Bodily. 

Elsley's  temper  . . .  had  its  excuses  in  physical 
ill-health.  Poor  fellow  !  Long  yenrs  of  sedentary 
work  had  begun  to  tell  upon  \\iw.-C.Kinys1ey,  Two 
Years  Ago,  en.  xi. 

Physically,  adv. 

1.  According  to  nature;  by  naturnl  opera- 
tion ;  in  the  way  or  sense  of  natural  philo- 
sophy ;  not  morally. 

Time  measuring  out  their  motion,  informs  us  of 
the  periods  and  terms  of  their  duration,  rather  than 
effecteth  or  physically  produceth  the  same. — Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

The  outward  act  of  worship  may  be  considered 
physically  and  abstractly  from  any  law,  and  so  it 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  intention ;  and 
morally,  as  good  or  evil,  and  so  it  receives  its  de- 
nomination from  the  law. — Bisliop  Stillintijleet. 

Though  the  act  of  the  will  commanding,  and  the 
act  of  any  other  faculty,  executing  that  which  is  so 
commanded,  be  physically  and  in  the  precise  nature 
of  things  distinct,  yet  morally  as  they  proceed  from 
one  entire,  free,  moral  agent,  they  may  pass  for  one 
and  the  same  action.— South,  Sermons. 

I  do  not  say,  that  the  nature  of  light  consists 
in  small  round  globules,  for  I  am  not  now  treating 
physically  of  light  or  colours.— Locke. 

2.  According  to  the  science  of  medicine; 
according  to  the  rules  of  medicine.  Obso- 
lete. 

He  that  lives  physically  must  live  miserably.  — 
Cheyne. 

Physician,  s.  One  who  professes  the  art  of 
healing. 

Trust  not  the  physician ; 
His  antidotes  are  poison,  and  he  slays 
More  than  you  rob. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 

Some  physicians  are  so  conformable  to  the  humour 
of  the  patient,  as  they  press  not  the  true  cure  of  the 
disease ;  and  others  are  so  regular,  as  they  respect 
not  sufficiently  the  condition  of  the  patient. — Bacon, 
Essays,  Of  Regimen  of  Health. 

His  gratulatory  verse  to  king  Henry,  is  not  more 
witty  than  the  epigram  upon  the  name  of  Nicolaus, 
an  ignorant  physician,  who  had  been  the  death  of 
thousands. — Peacham,  Of  Poetry. 

Taught  By  thy  art  divine,  the  sage  physician 
Eludes  the  urn,  and  chains  or  exiles  death. 

Prior,  Second  Hymn  of  Cattimachus  to  Apollo,  56. 

Evangelium,  good  tidings,  and  some  words,  as 
Minister,  are  still  used  both  in  the  general  and  in 
the  limited  sense.  It  would  be  interesting  to  trace 
the  progress  by  which  Author,  in  its  most  familiar 
sense,  came  to  signify  a  writer,  and  TronjTrjs,  or  Ma- 
ker, a  poet.  Of  the  incorporation  into  the  meaning 
of  a  term,  of  circumstances  accidentally  connected 
with  it  at  some  particular  period,  as  in  the  case  of  Pa- 
gan, instances  might  easily  be  multiplied.  Physician 
(4>v<riicof,  or  naturalist)  became,  in  England  at  least, 
synonymous  with  a  healer  of  diseases,  be'cause  until 
a  comparatively  late  period  medical  practitioners 
were  the  only  naturalists.  Clerc,  or  Clericus,  a 
scholar,  came  to  signify  an  ecclesiastic,  because  the 
clergy  were  for  many  centuries  the  only  scholars.— 
J.  a.  Mill,  System  of  Logic,  pt.  iv.  ch.  v.  5  4 
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Physicist,  s.  Investigator  of  physics.  See 
Physics. 

When  a  bar  of  steel  is  suspended  in  the  magnetic 
meridian,  and  repeatedly  so  struck  as  to  send  vibra- 
tions through  it,  it  becomes  magnetized  :  the  mag- 
netic force  of  the  earth,  which  does  not  permanently 
affect  it  while  undisturbed,  alters  its  internal  state 
when  a  mechanical  agitation  is  propagated  among 
its  particles  ;  and  the.alteration  is  believed  by  phy- 
sicists to  be  a  molecular  re-arrangement. — Herbert 
Spencer,  Principles  of  Biology. 

Physicotheoiogy.  s.  Divinity  enforced  or 
illustrated  by  natural  philosophy.  The 
title  of  a  work  by  Derham,  often  quoted 
by  Johnson,  is  *•  Physico-  Theology,  or 
Demonstration  of  the  Being  and  Attributes 
of  God  from  his  Works  of  Creation.' 
Physics,  s.  [for  the  import  of  the  plural 
form  see  Chromatics.]  Etymologically 
and  originally,  in  the  way  of  fact  and,  his- 
tory, the  study  of  nature  in  general ;  at 
present,  opposed  to  Chemistry  on  the  one 
side,  and  to  Mechanics  and  the  more  purely 
mathematical  sciences  on  the  other.  As 
such,  comprehending  the  investigation  of 
heat,  light,  electricity,  galvanism,  and  mag- 
netism. The  investigator  of  these  is  a 
physicist,  as  opposed  to  chemist. 

His  [Aristotle's^  physicks  contain  many  useful 
observations,  particularly  his  history  of  animals. — 
J.  Warton,  Essay  on  the  Writings  and  Genius  of 
Pope. 

Physiognomer.  s.  .Same  as  Physiogno- 
mist. 

Digonius,  when  he  should  have  been  put  to  death 
by  the  Turk,  a  physiognomer  wished  he  might  not 
die,  because  he  would  sow  much  dissension  among 
the  Christians. — Peacham. 

Physiognomical,  adj.  Drawn  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  face ;  conversant  in 
contemplation  of  the  face. 

lu  long  observation  of  men,  he  may  acquire  a 
physiognomical  intuitive  knowledge  ;  judge  the  in- 
teriours  by  the  outside ;  and  raise  conjectures  at 
first  sight. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Christian  Morals,  iii.  22. 

Physiognomist,  s.  One  who  professes  phy- 
siognomy. 

Apelles  made  his  pictures  so  very  like,  that  &  phy- 
siognomist and  fortune-teller  foretold  by  looking  on 
them  the  time  of  their  deaths,  whom  those  pictures 
represented. — Dry  den. 

Let  the  physiognomists  examine  his  features.— 
Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 

Physiognomy,  s.  [Gr.  (pixnc,  =  nature,  tem- 
per, character  +  yvwpwv  =  knowing  person, 
discriminator.] 

1.  Art  of  discovering,  or  guessing  at,  the 
temper,  and  foreknowing  the  fortune,  by 
the  features  of  the  face. 

In  all  physiognomy,  the  lineaments  of  the  body 
will  discover  those  natural  inclinations  of  the  mind 
which  dissimulation  will  conceal,  or  discipline  will 
suppress.— Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  His- 
tory. 

2.  Face  ;  cast  of  the  look. 

The  astrologer,  who  spells  the  stars, 
Mistakes  his  globes,  and  in  her  brighter  eye 
Interprets  heaven's  physiognomy.  Cleaveland. 

They'll  find  i'  the  physiognomies 
O'  the  planets  all  men's  destinies. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  1,  601. 

The  end  of  portraits  consists  in  expressing  the 
true  temper  of  those  persons  which  it  represents, 
and  to  make  known  their  physiognomy. — Dryden, 
Translation  of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

The  distinguishing  characters  of  the  fa<-«,  and  the 
lineaments  of  the  body,  grow  more  plain  and  visible 
with  time  and  age ;  but  the  peculiar  physiognomy 
of  the  mind  is  most  discernible  in  children.— Locke. 

Corrupted    into   pliysnomy,    visnomy,    and 
phyz  (spelt  phiz). 

Yet  eertes  by  her  face  and  pltysnomy, 
Whether  she. man  or  woman  inly  were, 
That  could  not  any  creature  well  descry. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Qtieen,  vii.  7,  5. 

Faith,  sir,  he  has  an  English  name;  but  his 
phisnomy  is  more  hotter  in  France  than  there.— 
Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  iv.  5. 

A  pun,  and  its  recognitory  laugh,  must  be  co- 
instantaneous.  ...  A  moment's  interval,  and  the  link 
is  snapped.  A  pun  is  reflected  from  a  friend's  face 
as  from  a  mirror.  Who  would  consult  his  sweet 
visnomy,  if  the  polished  surface  were  two  or  three 
minutes  ...  in  giving  back  its  copy  '-—Lamb,  Last 
Essays  of  Elia,  Distant  Correspondents. 
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Physiologer.  s.  Physiologist:  (if  used  now 
would  probably  be  meant  disparagingly). 
Obsolete. 

He  [Hobbes]  was  sanguineo-melancholicus,  which 
the  physwlogers  say  is  the  most  ingeniose  com- 
plexion.— Aubrey,  Anecdotes,  ii.  619. 

He  blames  physiologers  for  attempting  to  account 
for  phenomena, . . .  overlooking  the  TO  ayaOov  and  TO 
ieW. — Bishop  Berkeley,  Siris,  §  260. 

Physiologic,  adj.  Same  as  Physiological. 

It  may  ascertain  the  true  era  of  physiologic  alle- 
gory.—Coventry,  Philemon,  conv.  5. 

Physiological,  adj.  Relating  to,  connected 
with,  constituted  by,  physiology. 

Some  of  them  seem  rather  metaphysical  than 
physiological  notions.— Boyle. 

Physiologist,  s.     One  versed  in  physiology. 

The  national  menagerie  is  collected  by  the  first 
physiologists  of  the  tiir.es ;  and  it  is  defective  in  no 
description  of  savage  nature.  —  Burke,  Letters 
letter  iv. 

Physiologize.  v.  n.    Speculate  in  physiology. 

The  somewhat  capricious  appearance  of  the  gall- 
bladder  in  vegetarian  mammals  discourages  sui-li 
attempts  to  physioloyize.  Thus  the  hog,  e.g.  with 
the  simple  stomach,  lias  the  gall-bladder,  while  the 
peccary,  with  a  complex  one,  has  it  not.  —  Owtn, 
A  natomy  of  Vertebrates. 

Physiology,  s.  [Gr.  Ao-,oc  =  word,  doctrine, 
principle.]  Etymologically,  the  same  as 
Physics,  i.e.  the  study  of  nature  ('pjW). 
As  limited  by  the  present  state  of  science, 
its  import  is  more  restricted  than  that 
of  Physics,  applying  to  a  part  only  of 
Biology.  Physiology  is  the  doctrine  of 
function,  or  action,  on  the  part  of  the 
several  tissues  and  organs  of  the  animal 
and  vegetable  world,  as  opposed  to  Ana- 
tomy, which  gives  the  details  of  the  tissues 
and  organs  themselves. 

Disputing  physiology  is  of  no  accommodation  to 
your  designs. — Glanville. 

Philosophers  adapted  their  description  of  the 
Deity  to  the  vulgar,  otherwise  the  conceptions  of 
mankind  could  not  be  accounted  for  from  their 
physiology. — Bentley. 

Both  these  sciences  [_physiology  and  psychology] 
are  usually  so  limited  that  the  first  treats  of  phy- 
sical, and  the  second  of  psychical  life;  hence,  the 
reciprocal  actions  of  the  physical  and  psychical 
organization  remain  unexplained,  for  an  investi- 
gation of  this  subject  fits  neither  in  the  frame 
of  physiology,  nor  of  psychology.  . .  .  Still  larger 
than  the  gap  subsisting  between  physiology  and 
psychology,  is  that  obtaining  between  the  physical 

and  historical  parts  of  our  knowledge As  man 

appears  in  history  neither  as  a  living  body,  such  as 
physiology  describes  him,  nor  as  a  spiritual  baing,  as 
conceived  by  psychology,  but  as  a  combination  of 
physical  and  psychical  life,  he  must  be  considered 
as  a  whole  in  the  reciprocal  action  of  his  physical 
organization  and  his  psychical  life ;  for  it  is  only  as 
a  whole  that  he  appears  as  the  elementary  basis  of 
history.  —  Translation  (by  J.  F.  Collingwood]  of 
Waits,  Introduction  to  Anthropology,  introd. 

This  science  is  divided,  awarding  to  the  two  great 
classes  of  generated  beings,  into  Animal  and  Vege- 
table Physiology.  Some  philosophers  have  proposed 
to  change  the  term  for  Biology ;  but  the  restricted 
application  of  the  Greek  word  bios  to  the  life  of  an 
individual  in  other  English  compound  words,  as 
Biography,  would  be  aii  objection  to  this  change, 
even  if  the  word  physiology  were  less  appropriate 
than  it  is,  or  if  its  use  in  the  sense  above  defined 
had  not  been  sanctioned  by  philosophers  of  other 
nations.  The  chief  object  of  the  physiologist  is  to 
ascertain  the  precise  mode  in  which  each  part  or 
organ  of  a  living  being  reacts  when  stimulated.— 
Brande,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science. 
Literature,  and  Art. 

Physnomy.  s.     See  Physiognomy. 
Phytivorous.  adj.     [Gr.  <t>vrbv  =  plant  +  Lat. 
voro  =  devour;   the  result  being  a  hybrid 
word.]     Plant-eating ;  herbivorous. 

Hairy  animals  with  only  two  large  foreteeth,  are 
all  pliyticorous,  and  called  the  hare  kind.—  Ray. 
Phytography.  s.     [Gr.  <pvrov  =  plant  +  ypd<t>a> 
=  I  write,  describe.]    Scientific  description 
of  the  details  in  the  way  of  organization  of 
a  plant,  of  the  proper  terms  of  Botany,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  classification  and  naming. 
The  descriptive  department  will  include  a 'Glos- 
sology,  or  mere  register  of  technical  terms  ...  an 
Organography,'  containing  a  particular  account  of 
the  several  parts  or  organs  of  which  plants  are  com- 
posed.   A  third  subordinate  department  is  stvl.  d 
' Phytography,'  in  which  a  full  description  of  plants 
themselves  is  given  ;  and  lastly,  \ve  have  the  •  IHAU- 
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nomy.' . . .  Phytography  is  certainly  subordinate  to 
Taxonomy,  or  Systematic  Botany. — Henslow,  Prin- 
ciples of  Descriptive  and  Physiological  Bo+  my,  §  6. 

Phytologlst.  s.     One  skilled  in  phytology. 

As  our  learned  phytologist,  Mr.  Ray,  has  done.— 
Evelyn. 

'  The  Phytologi.it,  a  Popular  Botanical 
Miscellany,'  is  the  title  of  a  work,  the  first 
number  of  which  was  published  in  1844. 
Phytology.  s.  Botany,  the  latter  word  being 

now  used  exclusively. 

Piacle.  s.  [Lat.  piaculum  =  expiation.]  Enor- 
mous crime ;  crime  fixing  the  necessity 
of  some  expiatory  act  on  the  person  guilty 
of  it.  Obsolete. 

But  may  I,  without  pinole,  forget  in  the  very  last 
scene  of  one  of  his  latest  actions  amongst  us,  what 
he  then  did  ?— Bishop  King,  Sermons,  p.  52  :  1619. 

To  tear  the  paps  that  gave  them  suck,  can  there  be 
a  greater  piacle  against  nature,  can  there  be  a  more 
execrable  and  horrid  thing  ?  —  Howell,  England's 
Tears. 
Piacular.  adj. 

1.  Expiatory;  having  the  power  to  atone. 

2.  Such  as  requires  expiation. 

The  neglecting  any  of  their  auspices,  or  the  chirp- 
ing of  their  chickens,  was  esteemed  &piacular  crime 
which  required  more  expiation  than  murder.  — 
Bishop  Story,  On  the  Priesthood,  ch.  v. 

3.  Criminal ;  atrociously  bad. 

The  Abassins  hold  it  piacular  to  build  their  own 
houses  of  the  same  matter  which  is  reserved  for 
their  churches. — Bishop  Hall,  Remains,  p.  261. 

Piaculous.  adj.    Piacular. 

It  was  piaculous  unto  the  Romans  to  pare  their 
nails  upon  the  nundinse,  observed  every  ninth  day. 
— Sir  T.  Browne. 

While  we  think  it  so  piaculous  to  go  beyond  the 
ancients,  we  must  necessarily  come  short  of  genuine 
antiquity  and  truth.— Glanwlle. 

Pianist.  .«.     Performer  on  the  pianoforte. 

All  this  while  ...  a  scrubby-looking,  yellow-faced 
foreigner,  with  cleaned  gloves,  is  warbling  inaudibly 
in  a  corner,  to  the  accompaniment  of  another. 
'  The  Great  Cacafogo  '  Mrs.  Botibol  whispers,  as 
she  passes  you  by— 'a  great  creature;  Thumpen- 
strumpff  is  at  the  instrument,  the  Hetman  Platoff  s 
pianist,  you  know.'  —  Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs, 
ch.  xxviii. 

Piano-forte.  *.  [Ital.  piano  =  soft  +  forte  = 
strong.]  Keyed  musical  instrument  so 
called  from  the  facility  with  which  the 
player  can  give  a  soft  or  strong  expression. 

(iassaba.  *.  [Brazilian.]  Hard  and  tough 
fibres  of  the  palm-tree,  of  recent  introduc- 
tion, for  making  strong  brooms  used  in 
sweeping  areas  and  streets. 

The  bristle-like  piassaba  fibres,  used  for  brooms, 
are  from  Leopoldinia  Piassaba. — Lindley,  Vegetable 
Kingdom. 

Piaster,  s.  Italian  coin,  about  five  shillings 
sterling  in  value. 

A  little  smuggling  and  some  piracy 
Left  him  at  last,  the  sole  of  many  masters 
Of  an  ill-gotten  million  of  piastres. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  ii.  125. 

Piazza,  s.  [Italian.]  Walk  under  a  roof 
supported  by  pillars. 

We  walk  by  the  obelisk,  and  meditate  in  piazzas, 
that  they  that  meet  us  may  talk  of  us.— Jeremy 
Taylor,  Sermons,  p.  i)9 :  1651. 

Some  gallery  or  tarrass  had  its  prospect  north  to- 
wards the  garden,  under  which  a. piazza  was,  where 
attendants  might  walk.— Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation 
of  some  Years'  Travels  into  Africa  and  the  Or  eat 
Asia,  p.  139. 

He  stood  under  the  piazza.— Arbuthnot  and  Pope, 
Martinus  Scriblerus. 

For,  bating  Covent  Garden,  I  can  hit  on 
No  place  that's  called  Piazza  in  Great  Britain, 

Byron,  Beppo,  v. 

Pibroch,  s.  [Scotch  Gaelic.]  Kind  of  mar- 
tial music  among  the  Highlanders  of  Scot- 
land. 

The  pibrach,  the  march  or  battle-tune  of  the 
highland  clans,  is  fitted  for  the  bagpipe  only.— 
Tytler,  Dissertation  on  the  Scottish  Music,  p.  223. 
Pibroch  of  Donuil  Dim, 

Pibroch  of  Donuil ; 
Wake  thy  shrill  voice  anew, 

Summon  Clan  Connuil: 
Come  awiiy,  come  away  ; 
Hark  to  the  summons! 
Come  in  your  war-;irray, 

Gentles  and  commons.  Sir  W.  Scott. 
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They  feast  upon  the  mountain  deer; 

The  pibroch  raised  its  piercing  note : 
To  gladden  more  their  Highland  cheer, 

The  strains  in  martial  numbers  float. . . . 
Hark  to  the  pibroch's  pleasing  note ! 

Hark  to  the  sweljing  nuptial  song  t 
In  joyous  strains  th'e  voices  float, 

And  still  the  choral  peal  prolong. . . . 
It  is  not  war  their  aid  demands, 

The  pibroch  plays  the  song  of  peace ; 
To  Oscar's  nuptials  throng  the  bands, 

Nor  yet  the  sounds  of  pleasure  cease. 

Byron,  Hours  of  Idleness,  Oscar  ofAlva. 

Lord  Byron  falls  into  a  very  common  error,  that  of 
mistaking  pibroch,  which  means  a  particular  sort  of 
tune,  for  the  instrument  on  which  it  is  played,  the 
bagpipe.  Almost  every  foreign  tourist  does ;  Nodier, 
for  example,  does  the  same. — Note  on  the  passage. 
Still  were  you  happy  in  death's  early  slumber, 

You  rest  with  your  clan  in  the  caves  of  Braemar ; 
The  pibroch  resounds  to  the  piper's  loud  number, 

Your  deeds  on  the  echoes  of  dark  Loch-na-Garr. 
Id.,  Lachin-y-Gair. 

There  is  a  good  deal  about  his  maternal  ancestors, 
in  a  poem  on  Lachin-y-Gair,  a  mountain  where  he 
spent  part  of  his  youth,  and  might  have  learnt  that 
pibroch  is  not  a  bagpipe,  any  more  than  duet  means 
a  fiddle. — Edinburgh  Review. 

Pica.  s.  [see  Pie.]  In  Printing.  Large- 
sized  type,  so  called. 

It  is  supposed,  that,  when  printing  came  in  use, 
those  letters  which  were  of  a  moderate  size,  i.e. 
about  the  bigness  of  those  in  these  comments  and 
tables  [of  the  pie,  Lat.  pica,']  were  called  pica  let- 
ters.— Wheatley,  Rational  Illustration  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  ch.  iii.  §  10.  n. 

Pica.  s.  [L.Lat.]  In  Medicine.  Deprava- 
tion of  appetite. 

Common  experience  shows  how  the  pica  or  long- 
ing of  a  pregnant  woman  will,  by  a  keen  _fancy, 
stamp  and  impress  the  character  of  the  thing  so 
passionately  desired  upon  the  child  in  her  womb. — 
Hallywell,  JHelamproncea,  p.  72 :  1681. 

Picaroon.  s.  [Spanish,  picaron.~\  Robber ; 
plunderer. 

He  is  subject  to  storms  and  springing  of  leaks,  to 
pirates  and  picaroons.— Howell,  Familiar  Letter!, 
ii.  39. 

Corsica  and  Majorca  in  all  wars  have  been  the 
nests  of  picaroons.— Sir  W.  Temple,  Miscellanies. 

Piccadil.  s.  [Fr.  piccadille ;  the  supposed 
origin  of  Piccadilly,  i.e.  the  part  of  Lon- 
don in  which  they  were  sold.]  High  collar; 
kind  of  ruff. 

They  wore  great  cut-work  bands  and  piccadillies. 
•    Wilson,  History  of  King  James  I. :  1612. 

He  that  wears  no  picadell, 
By  law  may  wear  a  ruff. 

Bishop  Corbet,  Poems,  p.  34 
Ready  to  cast  at  one  whose  band  sits  ill, 
And  then  leap  mad  on  a  neat  pickardill. 

B.  Jonson,  Underwoods. 

Piccage.  s.  Money  paid  at  fairs  for  break- 
ing ground  for  the  pitching  of  booths. 

Pick.  v.  a.      [Provincial  German,  pichen.~\ 
1.  Cull;  choose;  select;  glean;  gather  here 
and  there. 

Trust  me,  sweet, 

Out  of  this  silence  yet  I  pick'd  a  welcome ; 
And  in  the  modesty  of  fearful  duty 
I  read  as  much,  as  from  the  rattling  tongue 
Of  saucy  and  audacious  eloquence. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  v.  1. 

The  want  of  many  things  fed  him  with  hope,  that 

he  should  out  of  these  his  enemies'  distresses  pick 

some  fit  occasion  of  advantage.— Knolles,  History  of 

the  Turks. 

Imitate  the  bees,  who  pick  from  every  flower 
that  which  they  find  most  proper  to  make  honey. — 
Dryden. 

The  will  may  pick  and  chuse  among  these  objects, 
but  it  cannot  create  any  to  work  <m.—Cheyne,  Phi- 
losophical Principles  of  Natural  Religion. 

Deep  through  a  miry  lane  she  pick'd  her  way, 
Above  her  ankle  rose  the  chalky  clay. 

Gay,  Trivia,  i.  239. 

Heaven,  when  it  strives  to  polish  all  it  can 
Its  last,  best  work,  but  forms  a  softer  man, 
Picks  from  each  sex,  to  make  the  fav'rite  blest, 
Your  love  of  pleasure,  our  desire  of  rest. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  ii.  271. 
With  out. 

He  hath  pick'd  out  an  act, 
Under  whose  heavy  sense  your  brother's  life 
Falls  into  forfeit, 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  5. 

Contempt  putteth  an  edge  upon  anger  more  than 

the  hurt  itself;  and  when  men  are  ingenious  in 

picking  out   circumstances  of  contempt,  they  do 

kindle  their  anger  much. — Bacon,  Essays,  Of  Anger. 

They  must  pick  me  out  with  shackles  tired, 
To  make  them  sport  with  blind  activity. 

Milton,  Samson  Ayonistes,  1326. 
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What  made  thee  pick  and  chuse  her  out, 
T'  employ  their  sorceries  about  ? 

Butler,  Hudibras,  iii.  1, 1197. 

A  painter  would  not  be  much  commended,  who 
should  pick  out  this  cavern  from  the  whole  ^Eneids ; 
he  had  better  leave  them  in  their  obscurity. — 
Dryden. 

Thus  much  he  may  be  able  to  pick  out,  and  will- 
ing to  transfer  into  his  new  history ;  but  the  rest  of 
your  character  will  probably  be  dropped,  on  ac- 
count of  the  antiquated  stile  they  are  delivered  in. — 
Swift. 
With  up. 

How  many  examples  have  we  seen  of  men  that 
have  been  picked  up  and  relieved  out  of  starving 
necessities,  afterwards  conspire  against  their  pa- 
trons I — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

If  he  would  compound  for  half,  it  should  go  hard 
but  he'd  make  a  shift  to  pick  it  up.— Id. 

He  that  is  nourished  by  the  acorns  he  picked  up 
under  an  oak  in  the  wood,  has  appropriated  them  to 
himself. — Locke. 

He  asked  his  friends  about  him,  where  they  had 
picked  up  such  a  blockhead.— Addison,  Spectator. 

She  has  educated  several  poor  children,  that  were 
picked  up  in  the  streets,  and  put  them  in  a  way  of 
honest  employment.— Law. 

Bolt,  poor  fellow, . . .  caught  the  right  spirit  of 
the  thing,  and  most  of  the  furniture  (which  you  see 
is  ancient  and  suitable),  he  picked  up  at  different 
cottages  and  farmhouses  in  the  neighbourhood. — 
Lord  Lytton,  The  Caxtons,  pt.  x.  ch.  iv. 

I  begged  my  way  to  Cairo ;  and  there  I  picked  up 
a  Yankee,  a  New  Yorker,  made  of  money,  who  had  a 
yacht  at  Alexandria,  and  travelled  '  en  prince ; '  and 
nothing  would  serve  him  but  I  must  go  with  him  to 
Constantinople. — G.  Kingsley,  Two  Years  Ago,  ch.  i. 

2.  Take  up ;  gather ;  find  industriously. 

Acasto's  daughter  . . .  thus  to  pick 
The  very  refuse  of  those  harvest  fields 
Which  from  his  bounteous  friendship  I  enjoy ! 

Thomson,  Seasons,  Autumn. 

3.  Separate  from  anything  useless  or  noxious, 
by  gleaning  out  either  part ;  clean  by  pick- 
ing away  filth. 

For  private  friends :  his  answer  was, 
He  could  not  stay  to  pick  them  in  a  pile 
Of  inusty  chaff.  Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  v.  1. 

It  hath  been  noted  by  the  ancients  that  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  pick  one's  ears  whilst  he  yawneth ;  for  that 
in  yawning  the  minor  parchment  of  the  ear  is  ex- 
tended by  the  drawing  of  the  breath.— Bacon,  Na- 
tural and  Experimental  History. 

He  picks  and  culls  his  thoughts  for  conversation, 
by  suppressing  some,  and  communicating  others. — 
Addison. 

You  are  not  to  wash  your  hands  till  you  have 
picked  your  salad.— Swift. 

4.  Eat  by  small  morsels. 

Hope  is  a  pleasant  premeditation  of  enjoyment; 
as  when  a  dogexpects,  till  his  master  has  done  pick- 
ing a  bone.— Dr.  H.  More. 

'I  think,  young  woman,'  said  Mrs.  Gam n  to  the 
assistant  chambermaid,  in  a  tone  expressive  of  weak- 
ness, '  that  I  could  pick  a  little  bit  of  pickled  salmon, 
with  a  nice  little  sprig  of  fennel  and  a  sprinkling  of 
white  pepper.' — Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,ch.xnv. 
Pick  a  bone  with  anyone.      Wrangle;  dis- 
pute. 
Pick  a  hole  in  one's  coat.    Find  fault  with 

another. 

Pick  a  quarrel.    Quarrel,  the  one  who  picks 
it  being  the  seeker. 

You  owe  me  money,  Sir  John,  and  now  you  pick 
a  quarrel  to  beguile  me  of  it.— Shakespear,  Henry 
IV.  Part  I.  iii.  3. 

It  was  believed  that  Perkin's  escape  was  not 
without  the  king's  privity,  who  had  him  all  the 
time  of  his  flight  in  a  line ;  and  that  the  king  did 
this  to  pick  a  quarrel  to  put  him  to  death. — Bacon, 
History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

They  are  as  peevish  company  to  themselves  as  to 
their  neighbours ;  for  there's  not  one  circumstance 
in  nature  but  they  shall  find  matters  to  pick  a 
quarrel  at. — Sir  S.  L' Estrange. 
Pick.  v.  a.     [peck.~\ 

1.  Pierce ;  strike  with  a  sharp  instrument. 

Pick  an  apple  with  a  pin  full  of  holes  not  deep, 
and  smear  it  with  spirits,  to  see  if  the  virtual  heat 
of  the  strong  waters  will  not  mature  it.— Bacon. 

In  the  face,  a  wart  or  fiery  pustule,  heated  by 
scratching  or  picking  with  nails,  will  terminate  cor- 
rosive.— Wiseman. 

2.  Strike  with  bill  or  beak  ;  peck. 

The  eye  that  mocketh  at  his  father,  the  ravens  of 
the  valley  shall  pick  out.— Proverbs,  xxx.  17. 

3.  Rob. 

The  other  night  I  fell  asleep  here,  and  had  my 
pocket  pickt ;  this  house  is  turned  a  bawdy-house  -, 
they  pick  pockets. — Shakespear,  Henry  17.  Part  I. 
iii.  3. 

They  have  a  design  upon  your  pocket,  and  the 
word  conscience  is  used  only  as  an  instrument  to 
pick  it.— South. 
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4.  Open  a  lock  by  a  pointed  instrument. 

Did  you  ever  find 

That  any  art  could  pick  the  lock,  or  power 
Could  force  it  open  f 

Sir  J.  Denham,  The  Sophy,  i.  2. 
Pick.  v.  a.    Pitch. 

Catch  him  on  the  hips,  and  picke  him  on  his 
necke.— Stubbes,  Anatomy  of  Abuses,  p.  138 :  1595. 

As  high 
As  I  could  pick  my  lance. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  i.  1. 
Pick.  v.  n. 

1.  Eat  slowly  and  by  small  morsels. 
Why  staiid'st  thou  picking  ?  is  thy  palate  sore, 
That  beet  and  radishes  will  make  thee  roar  ? 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  Persius,  iii.  226. 

2.  Do  anything  nicely  and  leisurely :  (used 
adjectivally  in  the  extract). 

He  was  too  warm  on  picking  work  to  dwell, 
But  faggoted  his  notions  as  they  fell, 
And  if  they  rhymed  and  rattled,  all  was  well. 

Dryden,  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  ii.  418. 
Pick.  .v. 

1.  Sharp-pointed  iron  tool. 

What  the  miners  call  chert  and  whern,  the  stone- 
cutters nicomia,  is  so  hard  that  the  picks  will  not 
touch  it ;  it  will  not  split  but  irregularly. —  Wood- 
ward, On  Fossils. 

2.  Toothpick. 

He  eats  with  picks. — Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
Monsieur  Thomas,  i.  2. 
Pick.  s.     Choice. 

'  I  have  just  the  sum,  2002." — '  The  horse  alone  was 
worth  that,'  said  the  colonel,  with  a  faint  sigh — '  not 
to  be  replaced.  France  and  Russia  have  the  pick  of 
our  stables.' — Lord  Lytton,  What  will  he  do  with 
it '!  b.  vii.  ch.  vii. 

Pickaxe,  s.  Ax  pointed  at  one  end,  and  with 
a  broad  blade  at  the  other. 

Their  tools  are  a  pickaxe  of  iron,  seventeen  inches 
long,  sharpened  at  the  one  end  to  peck,  and  flat- 
headed  at  the  other  to  drive  iron  wedges. — Carew, 
Survey  of  Cornwall. 

I'll  hide  my  master  from  the  flies,  as  deep 
As  these  poor  pickaxes  can  dig. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 
As  when  bands 

Of  pioneers,  with  spade  and  pickaxe  arm'd, 
Forerun  the  royal  camp  to  trench  a  field. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  676. 
Pickaback,  adv.     On  the  back. 

a.  With  a  transposition  of  the  a. 

As  our  modern  wits  behold, 
Mounted  a  pickback  on  the  old, 
Much  farther  off.  Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  2, 71. 

b.  Wiihpack  for  back. 

In  a  hurry  she  whips  up  her  darling  under  her 
arms,  and  carries  the  other  a  pickapack  upon  her 
shoulders.— Sir  Jt.  L' Estrange. 
Picked,  adj. 

1.  Sharp. 

Let  the  stake  be  made  picked  at  the  top,  that  the 
jay  may  not  settle  on  it. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

2.  Smart;  spruce.     Obsolete. 

He  is  too  picked,  too  spruce,  too  affected. 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  v.  1. 
pfckedness.    s.      Attribute    suggested    by 
Picked. 

1.  State  of  being  pointed  or  picked. 

2.  Foppery;  spruceness.    Obsolete. 

Too  much  pickedness  is  not  manly.— B.  Jonson, 
Discoveries. 

Pickeer.  v.  n.     Obsolete. 

1.  Pirate;  pillage;  rob. 

2.  Make  a  flying  skirmish. 

So  within  shot  she  doth  pickear, 
Now  galls  the  flank,  and  now  the  rear. 

Lovelace,  Lucasta  Posthuma,  p.  45. 
No  sooner  could  a  hint  appear, 
But  up  he  started  to  pickeer, 
And  made  the  stoutest  yield  to  mercy. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  iii.  2, 447. 

After  all,  you  are  pickeering  at  the  Roman  empire 
five  times  for  my  once.— Bishop  Parker,  Reproof  of 
the  Rehearsal  Transprosed,  p.  128  :  1673. 
Picker,  s. 
1.  One  who  picks  or  culls. 

The  pickers  pick  the  hops  into  the  hair-cloth. — 
Mortimer,  Husbandry. 
•2.  Pickaxe  ;  instrument  to  pick  with. 

With  an  iron  picker  clear  the  earth  out  of  the 
hills.— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 
Pickerel,  s.     Small  pike. 

Bet  is,  quoth  he,  a  pike  than  a  pickerel, 
And  bet  than  old  beef  is  the  tendre  veel. 

Chaucer,  Merchant's  Tale. 

Trail  no  spears  but  spare-ribs  of  pork ;  toss  no 
pikes  but  boiled  pickrels.— Brewer,  Comedy  of  Lin- 
gua, ii.  1. 
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Used  adjectivally. 

The  luce  or  pike  is  the  tyrant  of  the  fresh  waters ; 
they  are  bred,  some  by  generation,  and  some  not ; 
as  of  a  weed  called  pickerel-weed,  unless  Gosner  be 
mistaken.—/.  Walton,  Complete  Angler. 
Picket,  s. 

1.  In  Fortification.     Pointed  stake. 

2.  Guard  posted  before  an  army,  to  give 
notice  of  an  enemy's  approach. 

Picket,  v.  a.     Fasten  to  a  picket. 

The  cavalry  are  picketted  without  order,  or  regu- 
larity, around  the  standards  of  their  respective 
chiefs. — Moore,  Narrative  of  the  Mahratta  Army : 
1794. 

Picking:,  s.  Perquisites  not  over  honestly 
obtained,  in  the  way  of  picking  and  steal- 
ing. 

Heir  or  no  heir,  Lawyer  Jermyn  had  his  picking 
out  of  the  estate.— George  Eliot  (signature),  Felix 
Holt  the  Radical,  introd. 

Pickle,  s.    [see  extract  from  Wedgwood.] 
1.  Liquor  in  which  any  viand  is  preserved. 
Thou  shalt  be  whipt  with  wire,  and  stew'd  in 

brine, 
Smarting  in  lingering  pickle. 

Sliakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  5. 
Some  fish  are  gutted,  split  and  kept  in  pickle ;  as 
whiting  and  mackerel. — Carew,  Survey  of  Corn- 
wall. 

He  instructs  his  friends  that  dine  with  him  in  the 
best  pickle  for  a  walnut. — Addison,  Spectator. 

A  rod  or  two  I  have  in  pickle  \ 
Wherewith  to  trim  old  Garnet's  jacket, 
The  rest  shall  go  by  Monday's  packet. 

Moore,  Twopenny  Posfbag. 

[The  word  probably  was  first  applied  to  the  curing  or 
pickling  of  herrings,  the  radical  meaning  being  the 
gutting  or  cleansing  of  the  fish  with  which  the 
operation  is  begun.  The  Promptorium  Parvuloruin 
has  pykyn,  or  clensyn,  or  cullyn  owte  the  onclene, 
purgo,  purgulo :  pykelynge,  purgulacio.  In  the  same 
way,  to  cure  fish  or  meat  (to  prepare  so  as  to  pre- 
serve from  corruption  by  drying,  smoking,  salting, 
&c. — Worcester),  is  from  French  ecurer,  to  scour,  to 
cleanse.  —  Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  English  Ety- 
mology.'] 

2-  Thing  preserved  in  pickle. 

A  third  sort  of  antiscorbuticks  are  called  astrin- 
gent; as  capers,  and  most  of  the  common  pickles 
prepared  with  vinegar. — Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature 
and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

3.  Plight.     Contemptuous;  ludicrous. 

How  cam'st  thou  in  .this  pickle?— Shakespear, 
Tempest,  v.1.  , 

A  physician  undertakes  a  woman  with  sore  eyes ; 
his  way  was  to  dawb  'em  with  ointments,  and  while 
she  was  in  that  pickle,  carry  off  a  spoon. — Sir  JR. 
L'Estrange. 

Poor  Umbra,  left  in  this  abandon'djpie&Ze, 
E'en  sits  him  down.  Swift,  Miscellanies. 

Pickle,  v.  a.    Preserve  in  pickle. 

They  shall  have  all,  rather  than  make  a  war 
With  those  who  of  the  same  religion  are ; 
The  straits,  the  Guinea-trade,  the  herrings  too ; 
Nay,  to  keep  friendship,  they  shall  pickle  you. 

Dryden,  Satire  on  the  Dutch,  7. 

Pickle,  s.  In  the  previous  edition  Pickled  is 
explained:  1.  Preserved  in  pickle.  2.  Tho- 
roughly imbued  with  bad  qualities.  The 
substantive  as  '  a  pretty,  a  regular  pickle,' 
is  common  as  a  colloquial  term.  Its  con- 
nection with  the  culinary  pickle  is  doubtful. 
It  is  probably,  in  the  way  of  meaning, 
Devil,  and  in  the  way  of  derivation,  Pi- 
kullos ;  this  being  the  name  of  one  of  the 
chief  deities  in  the  Lithuanic,  Lett,  and 
Old  Prussian  mythology.  Here,  he  was 
one  of  a  triad,  of  which  Potrimpos  and 
Perkunos  were  the  other  two  members. 
The  attributes  of  Potrimpos  are  some- 
what obscure.  Perkunos,  however,  was,  in 
the  main,  the  god  of  thunder  and  light- 
ning. Pikullos,  whatever  he  was  during 
the  pagan  period,  became,  after  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity,  much  such  a  being 
as  Old  Nick. 

The  patent  objection  to  this  is,  that  the 
English  mythology  was  German  ;  the  my^ 
thology  that  gives  us  Pikullos,  Lithuanian. 
As  far,  however,  as  the  north-eastern  part 
of  Germany  is  concerned,  this  is  met  by 
the  fact  of  Pcikel,  Pikult,  Pokel,  and  the 
like,  being  the  Devil,  or  Old  Nick  of  both 
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West  and  East  Prussia  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. This  is,  doubtless,  because  the 
former  district,  at  least,  was  originally 
wholly,  and  is  now,  at  least  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  Lithuanic.  Still,  the  German- 
speaking  Prussians  recognize  Pakel.  The 
details  of  its  extension  eastward  are  less 
clear.  Puckle,  however,  is  the  name  of 
one  of  Middleton's  spirits  in  his  play  of 
'  The  Witch.' 
Pickled,  part.  adj.  Preserved  in  pickle. 

Autumnal  cornels  next  in  order  served, 
In  lees  of  wine  well  pickled  and  preserved. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 

Baucis  and  Philemon. 

Pickleberring-.  s.  Jack-pudding ;  merry- 
andrew ;  zany ;  buffoon.  See,  also,  under 
Jack-pudding. 

A  plague  o'  these  pickle-herrings .'— Shakespear, 
Twelfth  Night,  i.  5. 

The  pickleherring  found  the  way  to  shake  him, 
for,  upon  his  whistling  a  country  jig,  this  unlucky 
wag  danced  to  it  with  such  a  variety  of  grimaces, 
that  the  countryman  could  not  forbear  smiling,  and 
lost  the  prize. — Addison,  Spectator. 

There  is  a  set  of  merry  drolls,  whom  the  common 
people  of  all  countries  admire ;— those  circumfora- 
neous  wits,  whom  every  nation  calls  by  the  name  of 
that  dish  of  meat  which  it  loves  best.  In  Holland 
they  are  termed  pickled  herrings ;  in  France,  Jean 
Potages ;  in  Italy,  maccaronies ;  and  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, jack-puddings. — Ibid.  no.  47. 
Picklock,  s. 

1.  Instrument  by  which  locks    are  opened 
without  the  key. 

We  take  him  to  be  a  thief  too,  sir ;  for  we  have 
found  upon  him,  sir,  a  strange  picklock.  —  Shake- 
spear, Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  2. 

Scipio,  haying  such  a  picklock,  would  spend  so 
many  years  in  battering  the  gates  of  Carthage. — Sir 
T.  Browne. 

It  corrupts  faith  and  justice,  and  is  the  very  pick- 
lock that  opens  the  way  into  all  cabinets.— Sir  R. 
L'Estrange. 

Thou  raisedst  thy  voice  to  describe  the  powerful 
Betty  or  the  artful  picklock,  or  Vulcan  sweating  at 
his  forge,  and  stamping  the  queen's  image  on  viler 
metals. — Arbuthnot. 

2.  Person  who  picks  locks. 

Confession  is  made  a  minister  of  state,  a  picklock 
of  secrets,  a  spy  upon  families,  a  searcher  of  inclina- 
tions.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Dissuasive  against  Popery, 
ch.  ii.  §  2. 

These  are  some  of  those  many  artifices  whereby 
Satan,  like  a  cunning  picklock,  slily  robs  us  of  our 
grand  treasure. — Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian 
Piety,  p.  246. 

Pickpocket,  s.  One  who  steals  from  the 
pockets  of  passers-by. 

It  is  reasonable,  when  Squire  South  is  losing  his 
money  to  sharpers  and  pickpockets,  I  should  lay 
out  the  fruits  of  my  honest  industry  in  a  law  suit. — 
Arbuthnot,  History  of  John  Bull, 

Pickpockets  and  highwaymen  observe  strict  jus- 
tice among  themselves. — Bentley,  Sermons. 

Down,  down,  proud  satire !  though  a  realm  be 

be  spoil'd, 

Arraign  no  mightier  thief  than  wretched  Wild ; 
Or,  if  a  court  or  country's  made  a  iob, 
Go  drench  a  pickpocket,  and  join  the  mob. 

Pope,  Epilogue  to  the  Satires,  dialogue  ii. 

No  jugglers,  fiddlers,  dancing-masters, 
No  pickpockets  or  poetasters, 
Are  known  to  honest  quadrupeds  ; 
No  single  brute  his  fellow  leads. 

Goldsmith,  Logicians  Confuted. 

You  might  as  well  reckon  new  farthings  against 
old  sovereigns  as  even  Chinese  and  Crimean  wars 
against  that  tremendous  contest  in  which,  some- 
times standing  alone  against  the  world  in  arms, 
England  fought,  not  for  some  point  of  foreign  po- 
licy, but  for  her  very  existence.  Victory  there  was 
not  only  glory  and  triumph,  but  deliverance  from 
destruction.  The  difference  was  as  great  as  between 
catching  a  pickpocket  at  your  handkerchief  and 
feeling  a  knife  at  your  throat. — Craik,  History  of 
English  Literature,  b.  ii.  p.  529. 

'  Well,'  said  Tom, '  honest  or  not,  he's  thriving ; 
came  down  inside  the  coach,  dressed  in  the  distin- 
guished foreigner  style,  with  lavender  kid-gloves 
and  French  boots.'—'  Just  like  a  swell  pickpocket,' 
said  Martin.— Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit. 
Pickpocket,  adj.  Private  stealing. 

I  do  not  mean  the  auricular  pickpocket  confession 
of  the  papists,  but  publick  confession.— South,  Ser- 
mons, xi.  29. 

Pickpurse.  .v. 

1.  Pickpocket ;  cutpurse. 

I  think  he  is  not  a  pickpurse  nor  a  horsestealer. — 
Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  iii.  4. 

His  fellow  pickpurse,  watching  for  a  job, 
Fancies  his  fingers  in  the  cully's  fob.  Swifv 
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2.  Old  name  for  the  plant  Shepherd's  purse  ; 

Capsolla  (Thluspi)  ;  Bursa  pastoris. 
pickthank.  s.     Oiticious  currier  of  favour  ; 
petty  informer. 

Every  whore  had  they  their  spyes,  their  Judasses, 
their  false  accusers,  their  sommoners,  their  balyves, 
and  their  piketliankes. — Bale,  Discourse  on  the  Re- 
velations, pt.  iii.  sign.  F  f.  1 :  1550. 

Many  tales  devised, 

Oft  the  ear  of  greatness  needs  must  hear 
By  smiling pickthanks  and  base  newsmongers. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iii.  2. 
With  pleasing  tales  his  lord's  vain  ears  he  fed, 
A  flatterer,  a  pickthank,  and  a  Iyer.  Fairfax. 

The  business  of  a  pickthank  is  the  basest  of  offices. 
— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

If  he  be  great  and  powerful,  spies  and  pickthanks 
generally  provoke  him  to  persecute  ana  tyrannize 
over  the  innocent  and  the  just. — South,  Sermons. 

Picktootb.  *.  Toothpick  :  (the  latter  the 
commoner  word). 

If  a  gentleman  leaves  a  picktooth  case  on  the  table 
after  dinner,  look  upon  it  as  part  of  your  vails.— 
Swtft. 

Picnic,  s.  Open  air  party,  in  which  a  meal, 
to  which  each  guest  contributes  a  portion 
of  the  viands,  is  the  essential  characteristic. 

Picotee.  s.  See  under  Pink,  as  the  name 
of  a  flower. 

Pictorial,  adj.  Consisting  of,  pertaining  to, 
illustrated  by,  pictures. 

Sea  horses  are  but  grotesco  delineations,  which 
fill  up  empty  spaces  in  maps,  as  many  pictorial  in- 
ventions, not  any  physical  shape.— Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

But  as  for  the  other  question,  of  his  resources, 
these  we  perceive  were  several  fold  and  continually 
extending.  Not  to  mention  any  pictorial  exiguities, 
which,  indeed,  existed  chiefly  in  expectance,  there 
had  almost  accidentally  arisen  for  him,  in  the  first 
place,  the  resource  of  pandering. — Carlyle,  Critical 
and  Historical  Essays,  Cagliostro. 

Pictural.  s.    Representation.     Obsolete. 

Whose  wals 

Were  painted  faire  with  memorable  gestes 
Of  famous  wisards;  and  with  picturals 
Of  magistrates,  of  courts,  of  tribunals. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  ii.  9,  53. 

Picture,  s. 

1.  Painting  exhibiting  the  resemblance  of  any 
object ;  coloured  portrait. 

Madam,  if  that  your  heart  be  so  obdurate, 
Vouchsafe  me  yet  your  picture  for  my  love, 
The  picture  that  is  hanging  in  your  chamber. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  2. 

Devouring  what  he  saw  so  well  design'd, 
[He]  with  an  eraptypicture  fed  his  mind. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  i.  651. 

As  soon  as  he  begins  to  spell,  as  many  pictures  of 
animals  should  be  got  him  as  can  be  found  with  the 
printed  names  to  them. — Locke,  Thoughts  on  Edu- 
cation. 

2.  Art  of  painting.    Obsolete. 

Whosoever  loves  not  picture,  is  injurious  to  truth, 
and  all  the  wisdom  of  poetry.  Picture  is  the  inven- 
tion of  heaven,  the  most  ancient,  and  most  akin  to 
nature. . . .  Picture  took  her  feigning  from  poetry ; 
from  geometry  her  rule,  compass,  lines,  proportion, 
and  the  whole  symmetry.— B.  Jonson,  Discoveries. 

3.  Works  of  painters. 

Quintilian,  when  he  saw  any  well-expressed  image 
of  grief,  either  in  picture  or  sculpture,  would  usually 
weep.— Sir  H.  Wotton. 
Used  adjectivally. 

If  nothing  will  satisfy  him,  but  having  it  under 
my  hand,  that  I  had  no  design  to  ruin  the  company 
of  picture  drawers,  I  do  hereby  give  it  him.— Bishop 
Stillingfleet. 

4.  Any  resemblance  or  representation. 

Vouchsafe  this  picture  of  thy  soul  to  see  ; 
'Tis  so  far  good,  as  it  resembles  thee; 

Dryden,  Epistles,  To  his  kinsman 
John  Dryden,  195. 

It  suffices  to  the  unity  of  any  idea,  that  it  be  con- 
sidered as  one  representation  or  picture,  though 
made  up  of  ever  so  many  particulars.— Locke. 
See  on  that  flowret's  velvet  breast, 

How  close  the  busy  vagrant  lies ! 
His  thin-wrought  plume,  his  downy  breast, 

The  ambrosial  gold  that  swells  his  thighs. 
Perhaps  his  fragrant  load  may  bind 

His  limbs ;— we'll  set  the  captive  free— 
I  sought  the  living  bee  to  find, 

And  found  the  picture  of  a  bee.  Langhorne. 

Picture,  v.  a. 

1.  Paint;  represent  by  painting. 

I  have  not  seen  him  so  pictured.— Shakespear, 
Cymbeline,  v.  4. 

He  who  caused  the  spring  to  be  pictured,  added 
this  rhyme  for  an  exposition.  —  Carew,  Survey  of 
Cornwall. 
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It  is  not  allowable,  what  is  observable  of  Raphael 
Urban  ;  wherein  Mary  Magdalen  is  pictured,  before 
our  Saviour  washing  his  feet  on  her  knees,  which 
will  not  consist  with  the  strict  letter  of  the  text. — 
Sir  2.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Love  is  like  the  painter,  who,  being  to  draw  the 
picture  of  a  friend  having  a  blemish  in  one  eye, 
would  picture  only  the  other  side  of  his  face.— South, 
Sermons. 

2.  Represent. 

All  filled  with  these  rueful  spectacles  of  so  many 
wretched  carcasses  starving,  that  even  I,  that  do  but 
hear  it  from  you,  and  do  picture  it  in  my  mind,  do 
greatly  pity  it.— Spenser. 

'  It  led  to  something  else  the  other  day;  but  you 
will  not  care  to  hear  about  that,  1  dare  say  ? '  *  Oh 
yes,  I  shall.  What ? '  'It  led  to  my  seeing,'  said 
Tom,  in  a  lower  voice, '  one  of  the  loveliest  and  most 
beautiful  faces  you  can  possibly  picture  to  yourself.' 
'  And  yet  I  am  able  to  picture  a  beautiful  one,'  said 
his  friend,  thoughtfully, '  or  should  be,  if  I  have  any 
memory.' — Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  v. 

Pictureiike.  adj.  Like  a  picture ;  accord- 
ing to  the  manner  of  a  picture. 

I  (considering  how  honour  would  become  such  a 
person ;  that  it  was  no  better  than  picturelike,  to 
hang  by  the  wall,  if  renown  made  it  riot  stir ;)  was 
pleased  to  let  him  seek  danger  where  he  was  like  to 
find  fame.— Shakespear,  Coriolan-us,  i.  3. 

Picturer.  s.     Painter.     Obsolete. 

Zeuxis,  the  curious  picturer,  painted  a  boy  holding 
a  dish  full  of  grapes,  done  so  lively,  that  the  birds 
being  deceived,  flew  to  peck  the  grapes.  —  Putter, 
Holy  State,  p.  173 :  1648. 

Old,  foul,  and  wrinkled  dames,  to  whom  no  glass 
is  allowed  but  thepicturer's,  that  flatters  them  with 
a  smooth,  fair,  and  young  image. — Bishop  Hall, 
Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  336. 

Picturesque,  adj.  Expressing  that  peculiar 
kind  of  beauty  which  is  agreeable  in  a 
picture,  whether  natural  or  factitious ; 
striking  the  mind  with  great  power  or 
pleasure  in  representing  objects  of  vision, 
and  in  painting  to  the  imagination  any  cir- 
cumstance or  event  as  clearly  as  if  deline- 
ated in  a  picture. 

You  cannot  pass  along  a  street  but  you  have  views 
of  some  palace,  or  church,  or  square,  or  fountain, 
the  most  picturesque  and  noble  one  can  imagine. — 
Gray,  Letter  to  his  Mother :  1740. 

Anglesey,  a  tract  of  plain  country,  very  fertile, 
but  picturesque  only  from  the  view  it  has  of  Caer- 
narvonshire.— Id.,  Letter  to  Mason :  1756. 

In  a  picturesque  manner  ;  with  good  description 
or  delineation.— Johiison,  Dictionary,  in  voce'  Gra- 
phically:' 1755. 

View  delineated ;  a  picturesque  representation  of 
a  landscape.— Ibid.,  in  voce  Prospect :  1772. 

From  these  little  fragments,  the  first  of  which  is 
an  example  of  the  pathetic,  and  the  second  of  the 
picturesque,  the  manner  of  Sappho  might  have  been 
gathered. — J.  Warton,  Essay  on  the  Writings  and 
Genius  of  Pope. 

This  is  described  by  striking  and  picturesque 
personifications. —  T.  Warton,  History  of  English 
Poetry,  ii.  315. 

Shenstone  had  no  description  of  an  whole,  or  of 
disposing  his  environs  on  any  consistent  plan,  and 
giving  it  its  present  beautiful  and  picturesque  ap- 
pearance.— Graves,  Recollections  of  Shenstone,  p.  51. 

No  word  corresponding  to  this  [ picturesque},  or  of 
exactly  similar  meaning,  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  the 
languages  of  antiquity  now  extant ;  nor  in  any  mo- 
dern tongue,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover, 
except  such  as  have  borrowed  it  from  the  Italian ;  in 
which,  the  earliest  authority  that  I  can  find  for  it,  is 
that  of  Redi,  one  of  the  original  academicians  of  la 
Crusca,  who  nourished  towards  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  In  our  own  language,  it  has  lately 
been  received  into  very  general  use  :  but,  neverthe- 
less, it  has  not  been  co'nsidcred  as  perfectly  natural- 
ized among  us;  for  Johnson  has  not  admitted  it 
into  his  dictionary,  though  he  has  received  the  word 
pictorial.  —  Knight,  Analytical  Inquiry  into  the 
Principles  of  Taste,  ch.  ii.  §  16. :  2nd  ed.  1805. 

It  has  escaped  this  learned  critick,  that  Johnson, 
in  his  dictionary,  has  used  picturesque ;  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  earliest  employment  of  the  word 
that  I  have  found.  Gray  uses  it  several  years  before 
Johnson.  —  Todd  (in  reference  to  the  preceding 
extract). 

Give  her  some  tedious  and  arid  history,  her  imagi- 
nation seized  upon  beauties  other  readers  had  passed 
by,  and,  like  the  eye  of  an  artist,  detected  every- 
where the  picturesque.  — Lord  Lytlon,  My  Novel, 
b.  viii.  ch.  xi. 

Picturesquomess.  s.  Attribute  suggested 
by  Picturesque. 

Deformity  is  to  ugliness  what  picturesquenessia  to 
beauty.— Price,  Essay  on  the  Picturesque :  1794. 

There  is  little  or  nothing,  however,  of  poetry  or 
picturesqueness  in  Feltham's  writing;  it  is  clear, 
manly,  and  sufficiently  expressive,  but  has  no  supe- 
ri9r  raciness  or  felicity.— Craik,  History  of  English 
Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  64. 
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Piddle,  v.  n. 

1.  Pick  at    table;     feed    squeamishly,   and 
without  appetite. 

From  stomach  sharp,  and  hearty  feeding, 
To  piddle,  like  a  lady  breeding.  Swift,  Miscellanies. 

2.  Trifle ;  attend  to  small  parts  rather  than 
to  the  main. 

Too  precise,  too  curious,  in  piddling  thus  about 
the  imitation  of  others. — Ascham,  Schoolmaster. 

Piddling-,  part.  adj.     Trifling  ;  paltry. 
Now  for  those  other  piddling  complaints, 
Breathed  out  in  bitterness. 

Massinger,  A  New  Way  to  pay  Old  Debts. 

Pie.  s.  [  ?  ]  Crust  baked  with  something 
in  it. 

No  man's  pie  is  freed 
From  his  ambitious  finger. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIIT.  i.  1. 
Mincing  of  meat  in  pies  saveth  the  grinding  of  the 
teeth,  and  more  nourishing  to  them  that  have  weak 
teeth.— Bacon. 

He  is  the  very  Withers  of  the  city;  they  have 
bought  more  editions  of  his  works  than  would  serve 
to  lay  under  all  their  pies  at  a  lord  mayor's  Christ- 
mas.— Dryden. 

Chuse  your  materials  right ; 
From  thence  of  course  the  figure  will  arise, 
And  elegance  adorn  the  surface  of  your  pies. 

King,  Art  of  Cookery. 

Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element  in 
a  compound. 

Eat  beef  or  pie-crust,  if  you'd  serious  be. 

King,  Art  of  Cookery. 

Pie.  s.  [from  picus.~]  Magpie ;  party- 
coloured  bird. 

The  pie  will  discharge  thee  for  pulling  the  rest. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good 

Husbandry. 

The  raven  croak'd  hoarse  on  the  chimney's  top, 
And  chattering  pies  in  dismal  discords  sung. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  v.  6. 
Who  taught  the  parrot  human  notes  to  try, 
Or  with  a  voice  endued  the  chattering  pie? 
'Twas  witty  want. 

Dryden,  Translation  ofPersius,  Prologue,  12. 

Pie.  s.     [see  Pica.] 

1.  Table  for  finding  out  the  service  of  the  day. 

The  word  pie,  some  suppose,  derives  its  name  from 
iriVaf,  which  the  Greeks  sometimes  use  for  '  table ' 
or  '  index ; '  though  others  think  these  tables  or  in- 
dexes were  called  the  pie,  from  the  party-coloured 
letters  of  which  they  consisted :  the  initial  and  some 
other  remarkable  letters  and  words  being  done  in 
red,  and  the  rest  all  in.  black.  And  upon  this  ac- 
count, when  they  translate  it  into  Latin,  they  call 
it  'pica.' — Wheatley,  Rational  Illustration  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

The  number  and  hardness  of  the  rules  called  the 
pie,  and  the  manifold  changings  of  the  service,  was 
the  cause,  that  to  turn  this  book  only  was  so  hard 
and  intricate  a  matter,  that  many  times  there  was 
more  business  to  find  out  what  should  be  read,  than 
to  read  it  when  it  was  found  out. — Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  Preface  concerning  the  Service  of  the 
Church, 

By  cock  and  pie.  Oath  put  in  the  mouths  of 
characters  of  the  kind  of  Justice  Shallow 
and  Master  Slender,  in  the  Elizabethan 
drama. 

Mr.  Slender,  come ;  we  stay  for  you.— I'll  eat  no- 
thing, I  thank  you  sir.— By  cock  and  pie,  you  shall 
not  choose,  sir ;  come,  come.— Shakespear,  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  i.  1. 

Piebald,  adj. 

1.  Of  various  colours ;  diversified  in  colour. 

They  would  think  themselves  miserable  in  a 
watched  coat,  and  yet  contentedly  suffer  their  minds 
to  appear  abroad  in  A  piebald  livery  of  coarse  patches 
and  borrowed  shreds.— Locke. 

They  are  pleased  to  hear  of  a,  piebald  horse  that  is 
strayed  out  of  a  field  near  Islington,  as  of  a  whole 
troop  that  has  been  engaged  in  any  foreign  adven- 
ture.— Spectator. 

Behold  yon  isle,  by  pilgrims,  palmers  trod ; 

Men  bearded,  bald,  cowl'd,  uncowl'd,  shod,  unshod ; 

Peel'd  patch'd,  and  piebald,  linsey-wolsey  brothers, 

Grave  mummers!    sleeveless   some,  and  shirtless 

others.  Pope,  Dunciad,  iii.  1 13. 

2.  Mixed;  diversified. 

His  speech 

In  loftiness  of  sound  was  rich ; 
A  Babylonish  dialect 
Which  learned  pedants  much  atiect ; 
It  was  a  particoloured  dress, 
Of  patc/daud^aW  ^Jgjjj^^  ,  J§  „. 

Piece,  s. 

1.  Patch. 

No  man  putteth  a  piece  of  a  new  garment  upon 
an  old.— Luke,  v.  36. 
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2.  Part  of  a  whole ;  fragment. 

Bring  it  out  piece  by  piece.— Ezekiel,  xxiv.  26. 

The  chief  captain,  fearing  lest  Paul  should  have 
been  pulled  in  pieces  of  them,  commanded  the  sol- 
diers to  go  down,  and  to  take  him  by  force  from 
among  them.— Acts,  xxiii.  10. 

These  lesser  rocks  or  great  bulky  stones,  that  lie 
scattered  in  the  sea  or  upon  the  land,  are  they  not 
manifest  fragments  and  pieces  of  these  greater 
masses  ?— T.  Burnet. 

A  man  that  is  in  Rome  can  scarce  see  an  object 
that  does  not  call  to  mind  apiece  of  a  Latin  poet  or 
historian.— A  ddison. 

When  stones  began  to  fly, 
He  shook,  and  crouched,  and  wrung  his  hands,  and 

smote  upon  his  thigh. 
'  Kind  clients,  honest  lictors,  stand  by  me  in  this 

Must  I  be  torn  in  pieces?  Home,  home,  the  nearest 
way ! 
Macaulay,  Lays  of  Ancient  Home,  Virginia. 

3.  Part. 

It  is  accounted  a  piece  of  excellent  knowledge,  to 
know  the  laws  of  the  land.— Archbishop  Tillotson. 

4.  Picture. 

If  unnatural,  the  finest  colours"  are  but  dawbing, 
and  the  piece  is  a  beautiful  monster  at  the  best. — 
Dryden. 

Each  heavenly  piece  unwearied  we  compare, 
Match  Raphael's  grace  with  thy  loved  Guide's  air. 
Pope,  Epistle  to  Mr.  Jervas. 

5.  Composition ;  performance. 

He  wrote  several  pieces,  which  he  did  not  assume 
the  honour  ot.—Addison. 

Whoever  thinks  a  faultless  piece  to  see. 
Thinks  what  ne'er  was,  nor  is,  nor  e'er  shall  be. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  ii.  253. 

'  A  watch  with  four  wheels  and  a  bar-movement— 
a  watch  that  shall  tell  you,  Master  Poet,  how  long 
the  patience  of  the  audience  will  endure  your  next 
piece  at  the  Black  Bull.'— Sir  W.  Scott,  Fortunes  of 
Nigel,  ch.  i. 

6.  Single  firearm. 

When  he  cometh  to  experience  of  service  abroad, 
or  is  put  to  a  piece  or  a  pike,  he  maketh  as  worthy 
a  soldier  as  any  nation  he  meeteth  with.— Spenser. 

A  piece  of  ordnance  'gainst  it  I  have  placed. 

SJiakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  i.  4. 

Many  of  the  ships  have  brass  pieces,  whereas  every 
piece  at  least  requires  four  gunners  to  attend  it. — 
Sir  W.  Raleigh,  Essays. 

Pyrrhus,  with  continual  battery  of  great  pieces, 
did  batter  the  mount.  —  Knolles,  History  of  the 
Turks. 

The  ball  goes  on  in  the  direction  of  the  stick,  or 
of  the  body  of  the  piece  out  of  which  it  is  shot. — 
Clieyne. 

7.  Coin  ;  single  piece  of  money. 
When  once  the  poet's  honour  ceases, 

From  reason  far  his  transports  rove ; 
And  Boileau,  for  eight  hundred  pieces, 
Makes  Louis  take  the  wall  of  Jove. 

Prior,  An  English  Ballad  on  the  Taking 
ofNamur. 

8.  Woman.    Contemptuous. 

Go,  give  that  changing  piece 
To  him  that  flourish'd  for  her  with  his  sword. 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  i.  2. 
I  had  a  wife,  a  passing  princely  peece, 
Which  far  did  passe  that  gallant  girle  of  Greece. 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  208. 
How  doth  he,  though  a  better  Pharisee,  look  awry 
to  see  such  a  piece  in  iris  house ! — Bishop  Hall,  Con- 
templations on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  b.  iv. 

9.  Castle ;  any  building.     Obsolete. 

And  evermore  their  wicked  capytayn 
Provoked  them  the  breaches  to  assay, 
Sometimes  with  threats,  sometimes  with  hope  of 

gayn, 

Which  by  the  ransack  of  that  peece  they  should  at- 
tayn.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  ii.  11, 14. 

All  the  peece  he  shaked  from  the  floor. 

Ibid.  v.  2, 21. 

Of  this  town  and  peece,  Conde  de  Fuentes  had  the 
command.  —  Speed,  History  of  Great  Britain,  p. 
1169. 

Of  apiece.    Like;  of  the  same  sort;  united; 
the  same  with  the  rest. 

Truth  and  fiction  are  so  aptly  mix'd, 
That  all  seems  uniform  and  of  a  piece. 

Lord  Roscommon. 

When  Jupiter  granted  petitions,  a  cockle  made 
request,  that  his  house  and  his  body  might  be  all  of 
a  piece. — Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

My  own  is  of  a  piece  with  his,  and  were  he  living, 
they  are  such  as  he  would  have  written. — Dryden. 

I  appeal  to  my  enemies,  if  I  or  any  other  man 
could  have  invented  one  which  had  been  more  of  a 
piece,  and  more  depending  on  the  serious  part  of  the 
design. — Id. 

Nothing  but  madness  can  please  madmen,  and  a 
poet  must  be  of  a  piece  with  the  spectators,  to  gain 
a  reputation. — Id. 

Too  justly  ravish'd  from  an  age  like  this : 
Now  she  is  gone,  the  world  is  of  a  piece. 

Id,,  Epitaph  on  Mrs,  Margaret  Paston. 
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Piece.  0.  a. 

1.  Patch. 

0  peerless  poesy,  where  is  then  thy  place  ? 
If  nor  in  prince's  palace  thou  dost  sit, 

Ne  brest  of  baser  birth  thee  doth  embrace, 

Then  make  thee  wings  of  thine  aspiring  wit, 

And  whence  thou  cam'st,  fiie  back  to  heaven  apace.— 

Ah,  Percy,  it  is  ail-to  weak  and  wan, 

So  high  to  soar,  and  make  so  large  a  flight ; 

Herpeeced  pyneons  bene  not  so  in  plight. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar,  October. 

With  up. 

Let  him  that  was  the  cause  of  this  have  power 
To  take  off  so  much  grief  from  you  as  he 
Will  piece  up  in  himself. 

Shakespear, Winter's  Tale,\.%. 

2.  Enlarge"  by  the  addition  of  a  piece. 

1  speak  too  long,  but  'tis  to  piece  the  time, 
To  draw  it  out  in  length. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 
When  the  plantation  grows  to  strength,  then  it  is 
time  to  plant  with  women  as  well  as  men,  that  the 
plantation  may  spread  into  generations,  and  not  be 
ever  pieced  from  without.— Bacon,  Essays,  Of  Plan- 
tations. 

3.  Join ;  unite. 

Piece  out.    Increase  by  addition. 

He  pieces  out  his  wife's  inclination ;  he  gives  her 
folly  motion  and   advantage.— -Shakespear,  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  iii.  2. 
Piece,  v.  n.    Join  ;  coalesce ;  be  compacted. 

The  cunning  priest  chose  Plantagenet  to  be  the 
subject  his  pupil  should  personate ;  because  he  was 
more  in  the  present  speech  of  the  people,  and  it 
pieced  better  and  followed  more  close  upon  the 
bruit  of  Plantagenet's  escape. — Bacon,  History  of 
the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

Pieceiess.  adj.  Whole ;  compact ;  not  made 
of  separate  pieces. 

In  those  poor  types  of  God,  round  circles ;  so 
Religion  types,  the  pieceless  centers  flow, 
And  are  in  all  the  lines  which  always  go.        Donne. 

Piecemeal,  adv.     In  pieces  ;  in  fragments. 
He  strooke  his  helme,  full  where  his  plume  did 

stand, 

On  which,  it  piece-meal  brake,  and  fell  from  his 

unhappy  hand.  Chapman. 

Why  did  I  not  his  carcass  piecemeal  tear, 

And  cast  it  in  the  sea  ? 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Passion  of  Dido. 
I'll  be  torn  piecemeal  by  a  horse, 
E'er  I'll  take  you  for  better  or  worse. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.l,  751. 

Neither  was  the  body  then  subject  to  distempers, 

to  die  by  piecemeal,  and  languish  under  coughs  or 

consumptions. — South,  Sermons. 

Piecemeal  they  win  this  acre  first,  then  that ; 
Glean  on,  and  gather  up  ihe  whole  estate. 

Pope,  Satires  of  Donne,  sat.  ii. 

Piecemeal,  adj.  Single  ;  separate  ;  divided. 
Other  blasphemies  level ;  some  at  one  attribute, 
some  at  another  :  but  this  by  a  more  compendious 
impiety,  shoots  at  his  very  being,  and,  as  if  it  scorned 
these  piecemeal  guilts,  sets  up  a  single  monster  big 
enough  to  devour  them  all. — Dr.  H.  More,  Govern- 
ment of  the  Tongue. 

Stage  editors  printed  from  the  common  piecemeal 
written  parts  in  the  playhouse. — Pope. 
Piecemeal,  s.     Fragment ;  scrap  ;  morsel. 

My  countrymen,  in  the  revolution  of  a  thousand 
years  almost,  afford  but  only  Caradpc  Llancarvan, 
and  the  continuance  thereof,  to  register  any  thing 
to  the  purpose  of  the  acts  of  the  princes  of  Wales, 
that  I  could  come  by,  or  hear  of;  some  few  piece- 
meals excepted. — Vaughan,  Letters,  To  Archbishop 
Usher,  p.  562. 

Piecer.  s.     One4  who  pieces  ;  patcher ;  boy 

or  girl  employed  in  a  spinning  factory  to 

join  broken  threads. 

Piecing,  verbal  abs. 

1.  Joining;  uniting:  (with  up). 

What  use  was  there  of  those  delegates  for  the  piec- 
ing up  of  these  domestic  breaches  betwixt  husband 
and  wife,  if  the  imperious  husband  had  power  to 
right  himself  by  turning  the  scold  out  of  doors  ? — 
Bishop  Hall,  Cases  of  Conscience,  iv.  2. 

2.  Lengthening  by  addition  :  (with  out). 

Whether  the  piecing  out  of  an  old  man's  life  is 
worth  the  pains,  I  cannot  tell. — Sir  W.  Temple. 
Pied.  adj.     Variegated  ;  particoloured. 

They  desire  to  take  such  as  have  their  feathers  of 
pied,  orient,  and  various  colours. — Abbot,  Descrip 
tion  of  the  World. 

All  the  yeanlings  which  were  streak'd  and  pied, 
Should  fall  to  Jacob's  hire. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

Pied  cattle  are  spotted  in  their  tongues.— Bacon. 
The  seat,  the  soft  wool  of  the  bee, 
The  cover,  gallantly  to  see, 
The  wing  of  a  pied  butterfly, 

I  trow  'twas  simple  trimming. 

Drayton,  Nymphidia. 
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Meadows  trim  with  daisies  pied, 
Shallow  brooks  and  rivers  wide. 

Milton,  L' Allegro,  75. 

Piedness.  s.     Attribute  suggested  by  Pied; 
variegation  ;  diversity  of  colour. 

There  is  an  art,  which  in  their  piedness  shares 
With  great  creating  nature. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 

Pieled.  adj.     Bald;  bare. 

Every  "head  was  made  bald,  and  every  shoulder 
was  peeled.— Ezekiel,  xxix.  18. 
Piel'd  priest,  dost  thou  command  me  be  shut 

out?— 
I  do.  SJiakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  i.  3. 

Piepowder  Court,  s.  [N.Fr.  pied  =  foot  + 
pouldreux  —  powdered,  powdery,  dusty ; 
from  Lat.  pes,  pedis  +pulverizatus.~\  Local 
and  temporary  court  established  for  set- 
tling disputes'  at  fairs,  taking  its  name 
from  the  dusty  feet  of  the  litigants. 
The  court  of  conscience,  which  in  man 

Should  be  supreme  and  sovereign, 

Is't  fit  should  be  subordinate 

To  every  petty  court  i'  the  state, 

And  have  less  power  than  the  lesser, 

To  deal  with  perjury  at  pleasure  ? 

Have  its  proceedings  disallow'd,  or 

Allow'd,  at  fancy  of  pie-powder  1 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  2, 299. 

Pier.  s. 

1.  Column  on  which  the  arch  of  a  bridge  is 
raised. 

Oak,  cedar,  and  chesnut  are  the  best  builders; 
for  piers,  sometimes  wet,  sometimes  dry,  take  elm. 
— Bacon, 

The  English  took  the  galley,  and  drew  it  to  shore, 
and  used  the  stones  to  reinforce  the  pier.— Sir  J. 
Hayward, 

The  bridge,  consisting  of  four  arches,  is  of  the 
length  of  six  hundred  and  twenty-two  English  feet 
and  an  half :  the  dimensions  of  the  arches  are  as 
follows,  in  English  measure ;  the  height  of  the  first 
arch  one  hundred  and  nine  feet,  the  distance  be- 
tween the  piers  seventy-two  feet  and  a  half;  in  tha 
second  arch,  the  distance  of  the  piers  is  one  hundred 
and  thirty  feet ;  in  the  third  the  distance  is  one 
hundred  and  nine  feet ;  in  the  fourth  the  distance 
is  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  feet.— Arbutlinot, 
Tables  of  ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

An  abutment  pier  in  a  bridge  is  that  next  the 
shore  ;  and,  generally,  this  is  made  of  a  greater  mass 
than  the  intermediate  piers,  in  order  to  resist  the 
thrust  of  the  arches  which  is  carried  over  from  the 
intermediate  piers. . . .  The  term  pier  is  sometimes 
employed  in  engineering  synonymously  with  that 
of  mole,  and  is  used  to  designate  the  mass  of  build- 
ing erected  for  the  purpose  of  forming  harbours, 
landing-places,  or  other  similar  works. — Brande  and 
Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

2.  Projecting  mole   erected  in  the  sea,  to 
break  the  force  of  the  waves. 

A  peer  \j>ier\  is  from  petra,  because  of  the  con- 
gestion of  great  stones  to  the  raising  up  of  such  a 
pile :  'tis  a  kind  of  small  artificial  creek  or  sinus,  as 
the  pier  of  Dover,  the  pier  of  Portland,  &c.— Gre- 
gory, Posthuma,  p.  328  :  1640. 

Pierce,  v.  a. 

1.  Penetrate  ;  enter ;  force  a  way  into. 

Steed  threatens  steed  in  high  and  boastful  neighs, 
Piercing  the  night's  dull  ear. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iv.  chorus. 

The  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil ;  which, 
while  some  coveted  after,  they  have  erred  from  the 
faith,  and  pierced  themselves  through  with  many 
sorrows. — 1  Timothy,  vi.  10. 

With  this  fatal  sword,  on  which  I  died, 
I  pierce  her  open'd  hack  or  tender  side. 

Dryden,  Theodore  and  Honoria,  182. 

2.  Touch  the  passions ;  affect. 

Did  your  letters  pierce  the  queen? — 
She  read  them  in  my  presence, 
And  now  and  then  an  ample  tear  trill'd  down. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  3. 
Pierce.   <:.  n. 

1.  Make  way  by  force  into  or  through  any 
thing. 

Her  sighs  will  make  a  battery  in  his  breast ; 
Her  tears  will  pierce  into  a  marble  heart. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iii.  1. 

Short  arrows,  called  sprights,  without  any  other 
heads,  save  wood  sharpened,  "were  discharged  out  of 
muskets,  and  would  pierce  through  the  sides  of 
ships,  where  a  bullet  would  not  pierce. — Bacon,Na- 
tural  and  Experimental  History. 

2.  Strike  ;  move  ;  affect. 

By  and  by  the  din  of  war  'gan  pierce 
His  ready  sense  ;  then  straight  his'doubled  spirit 
Requieken'd.  Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  ii.  2. 

3.  Enter  ;  dive  as  into  a  secret. 

She  would  not  pierce  further  into  his  meaning, 
than  himself  should  declare,  so  would  she  interpret 
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nil  liis  doings  to  be  accomplished  in  goodness.— Sir 
P.  Sidney. 

All  men  knew  Nathaniel  to  be  an  Israelite ;  but 
our  Saviour  piercing  deeper,  giveth  further  testi- 
mony of  him  than  men  could  have  done.— Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

4.  Affect  severely. 

Pierceable.  adj.  Capable  of  being  pene- 
trated. 

A  shadie  grove  . . . 

Whose  loftie  trees  yclad  with  sommer's  pride, 
Did  spread  so  broad  that  heaven's  light  did  hide, 
Not  perceable  with  power  of  any  star. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  1,  7. 
Piercer,  s. 

1.  One  who,  that  which,  pierces,  bores,  or 
penetrates. 

Cart,  ladder,  and  wimble,  with  perser  and  pod. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good 
Husbandry. 

2.  In  Entomology.    Specially  applied  as  an 
English  equivalent  to  terebra  (borer),  or, 
the  present  term,  ovipositor;    part  with 
which  insects  perforate  bodies. 

The  hollow  instrument,  terebra,  we  may  English 
piercer,  wherewith  many  flies  are  provided,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  womb,  with  which  they  perforate 
the  tegument  of  leaves,  and  through  the  hollow  of 
it,  inject  their  eggs  into  the  holes  they  have  made.— 
Bay,  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the  Works  of 
the  Creation. 

Piercing,  part.  adj.  Penetrating;  boring; 
perforating;  severe. 

Say,  she  be  mute,  and  will  not  speak  a  word ; 
Then  I'll  commend  her  volubility; 
And  say  she  uttereth  piercing  eloquence. 

Sliakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  1. 

They  provide  morepiercing  statutes  daily  to  chain 
up  the  poor. — Id.,  Coriolanus,  i.  1. 

The  moment  he  came  in  sight  of  her  stern,  hag- 
gard face— her  piercing  lurid  eyes  ...  his  courage 
oozed— he  could  no  more  have  nerved  his  arm  against 
her  than  a  Thug  would  have  lifted  his  against  the 
dire  goddess  of  his  murderous  superstition.— Lord 
Lytton,  What  will  he  do  with  it '! 
Piercing:,  verbal  abs.  Penetration. 

There  is  that  speaketh  like  the  piercings  of  a 
sword ;  but  the  tongue  of  the  wise  is  health. — Pro- 
verbs, xii.  18. 

Piercingness.  *.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Piercing. 

We  contemplate  the  vast  reach  and  compass  of 
our  understanding,  the  prodigious  quickness  and 
piercingness  of  its  thought.  —  Derham,  Physico- 
Tlieology. 

Pietism,  s.  Habit,  temper,  doctrine,  system, 
or  condition  of  a  pietist. 

They  have  not  stuck  more  than  once  openly  to 
declare  in  their  meetings,  that  they  would  not  give 
over  till  they  had  driven  pietism  out  of  their  com- 
munity, root  and  branch. — Frey,  cited  by  Bishop 
Lavington,  Moravians  Compared  and  Detected,  p.  47. 

Pietist,  s.  One  of  a  sect  professing  great 
strictness  and  purity  of  life,  despising 
learning  and  ecclesiastical  polity. 

The  breach,  that  ran  through  the  Lutheran 
churches,  appeared  at  first  openly  at  Hamburgh, 
where  many  were  going  into  stricter  methods  of 
piety,  who  from  thence  were  called  Pietists.— Bislwp 
Burnet,  History  of  his  own  Time. 

There  is  a  new  sect  sprung  up  in  Switzerland, 
which  spreads  very  much  in  the  Protestant  cantons. 
The  professors  of  it  call  themselves  Pietists ;  and 
as  enthusiasm  carries  men  generally  to  the  like  ex- 
travagancies, they  differ  but  little  from  several 
sectaries  in  other  countries.  They  pretend  in 
general  to  great  refinements,  as  to  what  regards 
the  practice  of  Christianity.— Addison,  Remarks  on 

W'h'at  mention  is  there  ever  made  of  the  refined 
transports  of  seraphick  love,  and  all  the  other  fanci- 
ful abstractions  of  monastick  and  recluse  pietists! 
—Coventry,  Philemon,  conv.  i. 
Piety,  s.    [Fr.  piete;  Lat.  pietas,  -atis,  from 
pius  =  pious.] 

1.  Discharge  of  duty  to  God. 

What  piety,  pity,  fortitude,  did  JEneas  possess  be- 
yond his  companions  1—Peacham,  On  Poetry. 

Till  future  infancy,  baptized  by  thee, 
Grow  ripe  in  years,  and  old  in  piety. 

Prior,  Epistle  to  Dr.  Sherlock. 
There  be  who  faith 
Prefer,  and  piety  to  God. 

Miltnn,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  14.3. 
Praying  for  them  would  make  them  as  glad  to 
see  their  servants  eminent  in  piety  as  themselves. — 
Law. 

2.  Discharge  of  duty  to  parents  or  those  in 
superior  relation. 

[Pope's]  filial  piety  excels 
Whatever  Grecian  story  tells.  Swift. 
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Pig.  a.  [Dutch,  bigge  ;  in  A.S.  ?  perhaps  the 
first  element  in  pic-bred  (?  pig-bred)  = 
acorn,  mast.  Connected  by  Wedgwood  with 
Keltic,  beag  =  little ;  pigs,  or  little  pigs, 
being  the  young  of  swine,  rather  than  swine 
in  general.] 

1.  Young  sow  or  boar. 

Some  men  there  are,  love  not  a  gaping  pig. 

Sliakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iy.  1. 

Now  pig  it  is  a  meat,  and  a  meat  that  is  nourishing, 
and  may  be  longed  for,  and  so,  consequently,  eaten  ; 
it  may  be  eaten,  very  exceedingly  well  eaten ;  but  in 
the  Fair,  and  as  a  Bartholomew  pig,  it  cannot  be 
eaten ;  for  the  very  calling  it  a  Bartholomew  pig,  and 
to  eat  it  so,  is  a  spice  of  idolatry,  and  you  make  the 
Fair  no  better  than  one  of  the  high  places.— B.  Jon- 
son,  Bartholomew  Fair,  i.  6.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Quod  datur  accipe :  when  the  pig  is  offered  hold 
ope  the  poake.—  Withal' s  Dictionary,  p.  579:  1634. 
(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Terra  volat ;  pigs  flie  in  the  ayre  with  their  tayles 
forward.— Ibid. 

Alba,  from  the  white  sow  named, 
That  for  her  thirty  sucking  pigs  was  famed. 

Power,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xii.  97. 

The  flesh-meats  of  an  easy  digestion,  are  pig, 
lamb,  rabbit,  and  chicken.— Sir  J.  Flayer,  Preter- 
natural Stale  of  the  Animal  Humours. 

Pigs  may  fly ;  but  they  are  very  unlikely  birds.— 
Current  Proverb. 
Down  the  river  there  plied,  with  wind  and  tide, 

A  pig  with  vast  celerity ; 

And  swimming,  he  cut  his  own  throat  all  the  while, 
And  the  Devil  he  saw,  and  said,  with  a  smile, 

'  There  goes  England's  commercial  prosperity ! ' 

The  Devil's  Walk. 

2.  Oblong  mass  of  unwrought  metal. 

A  hackney-coach  may  chance  to  spoil  a  thought, 
And  then  a  nodding  beam  or  pig  of  lead, 
God  knows,  may  hurt  the  very  ablest  head. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.ii.  ep.ii. 

[A  sow  of  iron  is  an  ingot.  Pano  di  metallo,  a  mass,  a 
sow,  or  ingot  of  metal.  (Florio.)  When  the  furnace 
in  which  iron  is  melted  is  tapped  the  iron  is  allowed 
to  run  in  one  main  channel,  called  the  sow,  out  of 
which  a  number  of  smaller  streams  are  made  to  run 
at  right  angles.  These  are  compared  to  a  set  of  pigs 
sucking  their  dam,  and  the  iron  is  called  sow  and 
pig  iron  respectively.  Probably  the  likeness  was 
suggested  by  the  word  sow  having  previously  signi- 
fied an  ingot.— Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  English 
Etymology.] 

Pig.  v.  n.    Farrow ;  bring  pigs. 
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As  fine  as  ever  stood  on  shoes.' . . . 
Soon  happy  Betty  came  again, 
Blowing  with  all  her  might  and  main — 
'  A  fine  young  lady  to  the  world  is  come, 
Squalling  away  just  as  I  left  the  room ; 

Sir,  this  is  better  than  a  good  estate ' 

'  Humph ! '  quoth  the  happy  man,  and  scratched  his 

pate. . .  - 

Just  as  the  sweet  soliloquy  was  ended, 
He  found  affairs  not  greatly  mended ; 
For  in  bounced  Bet,  her  rump  with  rapture  jigging— 

'  Another  daughter,  Sir !— a  charming  child ' 

'  Another ! '  cried  the  man,  with  wonder  wild ; 
'  Zounds  I  Betty,  ask  your  mistress  if  she's  pigging.' 
Dr.  Wolcot,  (Peter  Pindar),  The  Gentleman 
and  his  Wife. 

Pigeon.  *.  [Fr. ;  see  also  extract  from 
Wedgwood.  The  French  name  has  en- 
croached upon  the  English  one  largely.  In 
all  the  allied  languages  the  predominating 
name  is  taube  (German)  ;  duif  (Dutch)  ; 
due  (Danish)  ;  dufva  (Swedish),  for  all  the 
species.  In  English  it  is  limited,  as  the 
second  element  in  a  compound,  to  the 
stock-doves,  ring-doves,  and  turtle-doves; 
being,  when  used  as  a  synonym  for  pigeon, 
rhetorical.]  Native  bird  of  the  genus  Co- 
lumba;  especially  Columba  livia. 

A  turtle  dove  and  a  young  pigeon.— Genesis,  xv.  9. 
This  fellow  picks  up  wit  as  pigeons  peas. 

Sliakespear,  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  v.  2. 

Perceiving  that  the  pigeon  had  lost  a  piece  of  her 

tail,  through  the  next  opening  of  the  rocks  rowing 

with  all  their  might,  Hiey  passed  safe,  only  the  end 

of  their  poop  was  bruised. — Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Fix'd  in  the  mast,  the  feather'd  weapon  stands, 
The  fearful  pigeon  nutters  in  her  bands. 

Dry  den,  Translatimi  of  the  ^Eneid,  y.  668. 
The  tamo  pigeon,  and  all  its  beautiful  varieties, 
derive  their  origin  from  one  species,  the  rock 
pigeon. . . .  The  varieties  produced  from  the  domes- 
tic pigeon  are  very  numerous,  and  extremely  ele- 
gant; these  are  distinguished  by  names  expressive 
of  their  several  properties,  such  as  tumblers,  car- 
riers, Jacobines,  croppers,  powters,  runts,  turbits, 
owls,  nuns,  &c.— Pennant,  British  Zoology,  vol.  i. 
p.  886:  1812. 
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The  rock  dove, ...  in  its  wiid  and  natural  state, 
inhabits  rocks  near  the  sea-coast,  in  the  cavities  of 
wlii rn  it  lives  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  . . .  The 
rock  dove,  as  a  species  distinct  from  the  stock  dove 
[ColunibajEneas],  was  called  Columba  livia,  on  ac- 
count of  its  lighter  or  more  livid  blue  colour. ...  A 
reference  to  our  domestic  pigeons,  and  to  some  of 
the  varieties  rendered  permanent  by  restriction, 
will  follow  the  description  of  the  wild  rock  dove. . . . 
Of  the  rock  dove,  and  its  descendants  among  our 
dove-house  pigeons,  it  is  remarked  that  they  very 
seldom  or  never  roost  on  trees,  or  even  settle  on 
them,  unless  wounded  by  shot,  or  under  peculiar 
circumstances. . . .  The  stock  dove,  on  the  contrary, 
roosts  and  lives  almost  exclusively  in  the  wood. . . . 
One  of  the  first  consequences  of  domestication  ...  is 

the  production  of  various  colours The  changes, 

however,  of  some  fancy  pigeons  are  not  confined  to 
the  feathers,  but  modifications  in  form  are  effected 
even  in  the  bones.  A  comparison  of  the  short-faced 
tumbler  with  the  carrier,  tne  dragon,  or  the  powter, 
exhibits  the  first  named  with  a  very  small  round 
head,  and  a  short,  straight,  conical  beak,  not  more 
than  half  an  inch  in  length,  while  the  beaks  of  the 
others  measure  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length  with  a 
proportionately  elongated  head.— Yarrell,  History 
of  British  Birds. 

It  is  under  this  variety  that  we  include  not  only 
the  common  pigeon,  or  inhabitants  of  the  dove-cot, 
but  all  those  numerous  varieties,  or,  as  they  are  fre- 
quently termed,  races  of  domesticated  pigeons,  so 
highly  prized  and  fostered  with  so  much  care  by  the 
amateur  breeder  or  pigeon-fancier. . . .  Among  the 
numerous  varieties  cultivated  by  the  pigeon-fancier, 
the  following  list  embraces  such  as  are  held  in  pecu- 
liar estimation  :  the  Roman,  Rough-footed,  Crested, 
Barbary,  Jacobine,  Laced  Turbit,  Broad-tailed  and 
Narrow-tailed  Shaker,  Tumbler,  Helmet,  Turkish 
or  Persian,  Carrier,  Horseman.  Powter,  Smiter, 
Turner,  and  Spot  pigeons. — Selby,  in  Naturalist's 
Library,  Pigeons. 

[Pigeon.— From  Latin  pipire,  Italian  pipiare,  pigiplare, 
to  peep  or  cheep  as  a  young  bird,  are  Latin  pipio,  a 
young  pigeon,  Italian  pippione,  piccione,  pigione,  a 
pigeon.  Modern  Greek  imrivi^ia,  to  chirp ;  itiviviov. 
a  young  dove.  In  the  same  way  from  Magyar 
pipegni,  pipelni,  to  peep  or  cheep,  pipe,  pipok,  a 
chicken,  gosling;  and  here  also  the  same  metaphor, 
by  which  a  pigeon  is  made  to  signify  a  dupe,  gives 
pipe-ember  (ember,  man),  as  French  blancbec,  be- 
jaune,  a  booby;  a  young  bird  being  taken  as  the 
type  of  simplicity.  Italian  pippione,  a  silly  gull,  one 
that  is  soon  caught  and  trepanned ;  pippionare,  to 
pigeon,  to  gull  one.  (Florio.)  —  Wedgwood,  Dic- 
tionary of  English  Etymology.'] 

Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element  in 
a  compound. 

See  the  cupola  of  St.  Paul's  covered  with  both 
sexes,  like  the  outside  of  a  pigeon-house. — Addison, 
Guardian. 

This  building  was  design'd  a  model, 
Or  of  a  pigeon-house  or  oven, 
To  bake  one  loaf,  or  keep  one  dove  in.  Swift. 

2.  Simpleton ;  gull ;  person  taken  by  gam- 
blers :  (opposed  to  Rook). 

Paltry  prints  in  a  bachelor's  lodging ;  a  collection 
of  canes  and  cherry-sticks  ;  half  a  dozen  letters  in, 
ill-spent  French  from  a  '  figurante ' ;  some  long- 
legged  horses,  fit  for  nothing  but  to  lose  a  race; 
that  damnable  Betting- Book  ;  and — 'sic  transit 
gloria" — down  sweeps  some  hawk  of  a  Levy,  on  the 
wings  of  an  I O  U,  and  not  a  feather  is  left  of  the 
pigeon ! — Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  x.  ch.  xxiv. 

Pigreonhearted.  adj.     Timid  ;  frightened. 

I  never  saw  such  pigeon-hearted  people:  what 
drum?  what  danger?  who's  that  that  shakes  be- 
hind there?— Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  The  Pilgrim, 

Pigeonhole.  S. 

1.  Small  compartment  or  partition  in  a  case 
for  papers. 

Abbe  Sieyes  has  whole  nests  of  pigeon-holes  full  of 
constitutions  ready  ma.de,  ticketed,  sorted,  and 
numbered. — Burke. 

Black  ink  and  red  ink,  pounce,  wafers,  wax,  pens, 
seals,  imbibing  paper,  rulers,  files,  were  all  there ; 
pegs  for  hats,  shelves  and  hooks,  pigeon-holes  full  of 
samples  of  sugar,  of  rice,  tobacco,  coffee,  and  the 
like  :  all  the  dull  paraphernalia  of  a  trader's  elabora- 
tory.— Sala,  Dutch  Pictures,  The  Ship-Chandler. 

2.  Title  of  an  old  English  game ;  so  called 
from  the  arches  in  the  machine,  through 
which  balls  were  rolled,   resembling  the 
cavities  made  for  pigeons  in  a  dove-house. 

Threepence  I  lost  at  ninepins ;  but  I  got 
Six  tokens  towards  that  at  pigeon-holes. 

The  Antipodes:  1638. 

Pigeonlivered.  adj.     Mild  ;  soft ;  gentle. 

I  am  pigeonliver'd,  and  lack  gall 
To  make  oppression  bitter. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  ii.  2 

Pigreonsfoot.    s.     Native  plant  so  called; 
Geranium  columbinum ;  dovesfoot. 

It  is  commonly  called  in  Latin  PCS  Colutnbinus ; 
in  High  Dutch,  Scarier  Kraut;   ia   Low  Dutch, 
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Duyven  voet ;  in  French,  Pied  de  pigeon :  hereupon 
it  may  be  called  Geranium  columbinuin ;  in  English 
doves-foot  and  pigeonsfoot:  of  Dioscorides,  Gera- 
nium alterum ;  of  some  Pulinonia  and  Gruina.  — 
Gerarde,  Herball,  p.  938. 

Pigface.  s.  Australian  fruit  so  called  by  the 
English.  See  extract. 

The  natives  of  Australia  eat  the  fruit  of  Mesem- 
bryanthemum  aequilaterale  (pigfaces  in  Canagong). 
The  seed  vessel  of  this  plant  is  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  long,  of  a  reddish,  yellowish,  or  green  colour, 
and  somewhat  obconical.    The  pulp  is  sweetish  and 
saline.— Lindley,  Vegetable  Kingdom. 
Pigfaced.  adj.     Having  the  face,  or  resem- 
bling that,  of  a  pig. 

Farther  on,  where  the  street  widened  into  the 
ample  village-green,  rose  the  more  pretending  fa- 
brics which  lodged  the  attractive  forms  of  the  Mer- 
maid, the  Norfolk  Giant,  the  Pig-faced  Lady,  the 
Spotted  Boy,  and  the  Calf  with  Two  Heads.— Lord 
Lytton,  What  will  he  do  with  it '!  b.  i.  ch.  i. 

Piggln.  s.  [connected  by  Wedgwood  with  the 
Keltic  beag  =  little.]  Small  vessel  with  a 
handle  for  holding  liquids. 

Of  drinking  cups  divers  sorts  we  have  :  some  of 
elm  : . . .  broad-mouthed  dishes,  nogsins,  whiskins, 
piggins. — Hay  wood,  Drunkard  Opened.  &c.  p.  45  : 
r  1635. 

pigheaded,  adj.  Having  a  large  head ;  stupid. 
Come  forward ;  you  should  be  some  dull  trades- 
man by  your  pig-headed  sconce  now,  that  think 
there's  nothing  good  any  where,  but  what's  to  be 
sold. — B,  Jonson,  Masques. 
Pight.    See  Pitch. 

Pigment.  *.  [Lat.  pigmentum  =  paint,  co- 
louring matter  ;  from  root  of  pingo  =  I 
paint;  pass.  part,  pictus  =  painted;  pic- 
tura  =  picture.] 

1.  Colouring  material. 

Artificial  enticements,  and  provocations  of  ges- 
tures, clothes,  jewels,  pigments,  exornations. — Bur- 
ton, Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  474. 

They  would  be  ashamed  to  think  that  ever  they 
had  faces  to  daub  with  these  beastly  pigments.— 
Bishop  Hall,  Contemplations  on  tlie  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  b.  iv. 

Consider  about  the  opacity  of  the  corpuscles  of 
black  pigments,  and  the  comparative  diaphaneity  of 
white  oodies.— Boyle. 

2.  See  Pigmentum. 

Pigmental,  adj.  Relating  to,  connected  with, 
constituted  by,  a  pigment. 

On  this  hypothesis  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
deepest-tinted  races  existing  in  the  islands  of  the 
Malayan  Archipelago  are  the  oldest  inhabitants  of 
such — those  most  entitled  to  be  termed  aborigines. 
The  Hindoos,  by  the  same  pigmental  test,  would  be 
deemed  older  than  the  Parsee  or  Mahometan  natives 
of  Hindostan,  as  history,  indeed,  testifies.  In  extra- 
tropical  latitudes,  human  generations  may  have  suc- 
ceeded each  other  for  the  same  duration  of  time  as 
in  tropical  ones,  without  further  deepening  or  de- 
velopment of  pigment  than  such  diminishing  in- 
fluence of  the  sun  may  effect. — Owen,  Anatomy  of 
Vertebrates,  vol.  iii.  p.  615. 

Pigmentum.  s.     Latin  and  original  form  of 
Pigment,  which,  in  Anatomy  and  Eth- 
nology, is  the  commoner  word.  It  may  mean 
the  colouring  matter  of  any  tissue.  Usually, 
however,  it  is  connected  with  nigrum  =  black, 
and  applied  to  the  rete  mucosum  of  the  skin 
of  blacks,  and  the  choroid  coat  of  the  eye. 
Many  of  the  deepest-seated  and  first-formed  cells 
contain  coloured  particles  or  pigment,  constituting 
the  'rete  mucosum,'  or  'malpighian  layer.'     This 
pigment,  combined  with  the  cells  constituting  the 
nairs  or  spines,  gives  the  characteristic  colour  of  the 
quadruped,  and  seems  to  affect  the  derm  itself.    It 
rarely  manifests,  in  mammals,  the  bright  and  pure 
colours  noticed  in  the  skin  of  birds  ;  but  to  the  face 
of  certain  baboons  it  may  give  a  red,  blue,  or  violet 
tint.    Jn  quadrupeds  with  circumscribed  patches  of 
black  hair  a  deposition  of  dark  pigmentum  may  be 
traced  in  the  corium  above  the  sheaths  whence  the 
black  hairs  grow. — Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates, 
vol.  iii,  p.  614. 

Pigmy,  s.    See  Pygmean,  Pygmy. 
Pignut,  s.    Edible  tuberous  root  of  a  native 
plant  so  called  from  the  notion  that  pigs 
root  up  and  eat  it ;  earth-nut ;  the  plant 
itself,  Bunium  flexuosum,  and  (rare)  Bu- 
nium  (carum)  bulbo-castaneum. 
I  with  my  long  nails  will  dig  thee  pignuts. 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  ii.  Z. 

Carum  bulbocastum,  the  pignut  of  the  English,  is 
quite  wholesome.— Lindley,  Vegetable  Kingdom. 
Pigsney.  s.    [A.S.  piga ;  Danish,  pige  =  girl, 
maid ;  Swedish,  pihaj} 
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1.  Word  of  endearment. 
What  prate  ye,  pretty  pyggysny. 

Skelton,  Poems,  p.  259. 

Miso,  mine  own  pigsnie,  thou  shalt  have  news  of 
Damoetas.          Sir  P.  Sidney,  A  rcadia,  p.  277. 

(Nares  by  H.  &  W.) 

Pretty  diminutives,  pleasant  names,  may  be  in- 
vented; bird,  mouse,  lamb,  puss,  pigeon,  pigsney, 
kid,  honey !— Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  527. 

2.  Eye  of  a  woman. 

Shine  upon  me  but  benignly 
With  that  one,  and  that  other  pigsney, 
The  sun  and  day  shall  sooner  part 
Than  love  of  you  shake  off  my  heart. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  1, 559. 
Pigtail.  .<?. 

1.  Cue;  hair  tied  behind  in  a  ribbon  so  as  to 
resemble  the  tail  of  a  pig. 

God  bless  the  guards !  though  worsted  Gallia  scoff ; 
God  bless  their  pigtails!  though  they're  now  cut  off. 
J.  and  H.  Smith,  Rejected  Addresses, 
Imitation  of  Fitzgerald. 

There  may  be  more  pathos  in  the  fall  of  a  collar, 
or  the  curl  of  a  lock,  than  the  shallow  think  for. 
Should  we  be  so  apt  as  we  are  now  to  compassionate 
the  misfortunes,  and  to  forgive  the  insincerity  of 
Charles  I.,  if  his  pictures  had  portrayed  him  in  a 
bob-wig  and  a  pig-tail?  Vandyke  was  a  greater 
sophist  than  Hume. — Lord  Lytton,  Pelham,  ch.  xliv. 

2.  Kind  of  twisted  tobacco. 

I  bequeath  to  Mr.  John  Grattan,  prebendary  of 
Clonmethan,  my  silver  box  in  which  the  freedom  of 
the  city  of  Corke  was  presented  to  me ;  in  which  I 
desire  the  said  John  to  keep  the  tobacco  he  usually 
cheweth,  called  pigtail. — Swift's  Will. 

Used  equivocally. 

His  head  was  turned ;  and  so  he  chewed 
His  pig  tail  till  he  died.  T.  Hood. 

Pigwidgeon.  s.  This  word  is  used  by  Dray- 
ton  as  the  name  of  a  fairy,  and  is  a  kind  of 
cant  word  for  anything  petty  or  small.  So 
it  stands  in  Johnson.  It  is  doubtful,  how- 
ever, whether  mere  fairylike  pettiness  was 
what  Cleaveland  would  care  to  charge  the 
Scotch  with. 

In  Drayton,  Pigwiggen  intrigues  with 
Queen  Mab,  wife  of  Oberon.  He  is,  doubt- 
less, small.  Oberon,  maddened  by  jea- 
lousy— 

An  acorn-cup  he  getteth ; 
Which  soon  he  taketh  by  the  stalk, 
About  his  head  he  lets  it  walk, 
Nor  doth  he  any  creature  balk, 
But  lays  on  all  he  meeteth. 

Nymphidia,  or  the  Court  of  Faery. 
A  wasp,  a  glow-worm,  a  bee,  are  all  mis- 
taken for  Pigwiggen.  Then,  as  Oberon 
rides  an  ant,  it  is  just  possible  that,  if 
Cleaveland  wrote  from  memory,  the  term 
myrmidon  may  have  suggested  the  epithet. 
It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  the  at- 
tributes of  Pigwiggen  were  those  of  the 
cuckoo,  or  cuckold-maker. 

In  a  recent  novel,  '  Reuben  Medlicot,' 
one  of  the  characters  is pigwidgeoned,  i.e. 
is  supplanted  in  his  patron's  favour  by  an 
artful  intruder. 

Another  view.  The  following  extract 
from  Hudibras — 

Whose  religion 
Like  Mahomet's,  was  ass  and  widgeon, 

indicates  hybrid  or  mongrel  as  an  approxi- 
mate synonym. 

Where  is  the  Stoick  can  his  wrath  appease, 
To  see  his  country  sick  of  Pym's  disease ; 
By  Scotch  invasion  to  be  made  a  prey 
To  such pigwidgeon  myrmidons  as  they? 

Cleaveland,  Ttie  Rebel  Scot. 

Pika.  *.  [Tungusian,  from  the  parts  about 
Lake  Baikal.]     In  Zoology.    Rodent  ani- 
mal of  the  genus  Lagomys ;  species  Alpina. 
The  molars  are  not  numerous  in  any  rodent ;  the 
hare  and  rabbit  have  six  molars  on  each  side  of  the 
upper  jaw,  and  five  on  each  side  of  the  lower  jaw. 
The  pika  has  five  in  the  upper  and  five  in  the  lower. 
The  squirrels  have  five  in  the  upper  and  four  in  the 
lower.    The  families  of  the  dormice,  the  porcupines, 
the  spring-rats,  the  octodonts,  the  chinchillas,  and 
the  cavies,  have  four  molars  on  each  side,  in  the 
upper  and  lower  jaw. — Owen,  Anatomy  of  Verte- 
brates, vol.  iii.  p.  299. 

Pike.  s.     [Fr.  pique.] 

1.  Long  lance,  formerly  used  by  foot  soldiers 
to  repel  a  charge  of  cavalry. 
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Beat  you  the  drum  that  it  speak  mournfully, 
Trail  your  steel  pikes.    Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  v  5 

He  wanted  pikes  to  set  before  his  archers. 

Id., Henry  VI.  Part  I.  \.  \ 

They  closed,  and  locked  shoulder  to  shoulder,  their 
pikes  they  strained  in  both  hands  and  therewith 
their  buckler  in  the  left,  the  one  end  of  the  pike 
against  the  right  foot,  the  other  breast  high  against 
the  enemy.— Sir  J.  Hayward. 

A  lance  he  bore  with  iron  pike; 
Th'  one  half  would  thrust,  the  other  strike. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  2, 361. 

2.  Fork  used  in  husbandry ;  pitchfork. 

A  rake  for  to  rake  up  the  fitches  that  lie, 
A  pike  to  pike  them  up  handsome  to  drie. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of 

good  Husbandry. 

Let  us  revenge  this  with  our  pikes,  ere  we  become 
rakes ;  for  I  speak  this  in  hunger  for  bread,  not  for 
revenge.— Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  i.  1. 

3.  Peak  ;  point.     Obsolete. 

The  whole  compass  of  this  mountain  is  esteemed 
to  be  about  160  miles.  The  hifrh  pique  or  peer  there- 
of is  properly  called  Athos.— Sir  P.  Rycaut,  Present 
State  of  the  Greek  and  Armenian  Churches,  p.  217. 

It  was  ordained  in  the  Parliament  of  Westminster, 
anno  1+63.  Ap.  29, '  that  no  man  weare  shoes  or  boots, 
nwingpikes  passing  two  inches  in  length.'— Bryant, 
Observations  on  liowley's  Poems. 

4.  One  of  two  iron  sprigs  between  which  any 
article  to  be  turned  is  fastened. 

Hard  wood,  prepared  for  the  lathe  with  rasping 
they  pitch  between  the  pikes.— Hoxon. 

5.  Large  cock  of  hay. 

Pike.  s.  Native  fish,  with  a  projecting  pike- 
like  jaw,  and  of  great  voracity,  of  the 
genus  Esox  ;  species,  lucius. 

The  luce  or  pike  is  the  tyrant  of  the  fresh  waters  • 
Sir  Francis  Bacon  observes  the  pike  to  be  the  longest 
lived  of  any  fresh  water  fish,  and  yet  he  computes  it 
to  be  not  usually  above  forty  years ;  and  others  think 
it  not  to  be  above  ten  years :  he  is  a  solitary,  melan- 
choly and  bold  fish  ;  he  breeds  but  once  a  year,  and 
his  time  of  breeding  or  spawning  is  usually  about 
the  end  of  February,  or  somewhat  later,  in  March, 
as  the  weather  proves  colder  or  warmer:  and  his 
manner  of  breeding  is  thus  :  a  he  and  a  she  pike  will 
usually  go  together  out  of  a  river  into  some  ditch  or 
creek,  and  there  the  spawner  casts  her  eggs,  and  the 
melter  hovers  over  her  all  the  time  she  is  casting  her 
spawn,  but  touches  her  not.—/.  Walton,  Complete 
Angler. 

In  a  pond  into  which  were  put  several  fish  and 
two  pikes,  upon  drawing  it  some  years  afterwards 
there  were  left  no  fish,  but  the  pikes  grown  to  a 
prodigious  size,  having  devoured  the  other  fish  and- 
their  numerous  spawn.— Sir  M.Hale. 

Swift  trouts  diversified  with  crimson  stains, 
And  pikes,  the  tyrants  of  the  watery  plains. 

Pope,  Windsor  Forest. 

He  fed  upon  whate'er  was  offered,  like 
A  priest,  a  shark,  an  alderman,  or  pike. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  ii.  157. 

According  to  the  common  saying,  these  fish  were 
introduced  into  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
in  1537.  They  were  so  rare  that  &pike  was  sold  for 
double  the  price  of  a  house-lamb  in  February,  and  a 
pickerel  for  more  than  a  fat  capon.  How  "far  this 
may  be  depended  on,  I  cannot  say,  for  this  fish  is 
mentioned  in  the  Boke  of  St.  Albans,  printed  in  the 
year  1496. . . .  Great  numbers  of  pike  were  dressed 
in  the  year  1466,  at  the  great  feast  given  by  George 
Nevil,  Archbishop  of  York.— Pennant,  British  Zoo- 
logy, vol.  iii.  p.  425  :  1812. 

Bloch  says  the  young  reach  the  length  of  eight  or 
ten  inches  in  the  first  year ;  twelve  to  fourteen  the 
second ;  eighteen  to  twenty  inches  the  third ;  and 
there  are  proofs  on  record,  that  from  this  last  size, 
pike,  if  well  supplied  with  food,  will  grow  at  the  rate 
of  four  pounds'  weight  every  year,  for  six  or  seven 
successive  years.  Rapid  growth  requires  to  be  sus- 
tained by  a  corresponding  proportion  of  food,  and 
the  pike  has  always  been  remarkable  for  extraordi- 
nary voracity.— iarrell,  History  of  British  Fishes. 

He  dined  daily  at  the  club  with  .  .  .  and  old 
Colonel  Cramley,  with  jaws  like  a.  pike.— Thackeray, 
Book  of  Snobs. 

Piked,  adj.  Sharp ;  acuminated ;  ending  in 
a  point. 

Why  then  I  suck  my  teeth,  and  catechise 
my  piked  man  of  countries. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  i.  1. 
Ineir  shoes  and  pattens  are  snouted  and  piked 
more  than  a  finger  long.— Camden,  Remains. 

Pikelet,  s.     Thin  broad  crumpet. 

The  extract  from  Cotgrave  suggests  a 
Welsh  origin.  The  Editor  considers  the 
second  element  English ;  admitting  that  it 
may  have  passed  from  the  English  to  the 
Welsh  and  back  again.  Baccles,  or  bachles, 
is  provincial  and  archaic  for  pancake.  It 
is  Norse  rather  than  German. 
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Balikcls  is  the  Norse  name  of  the  ordi- 
nary Shrove  Tuesday  pancake.  It  is,  pro- 
bably, the  abstract  singular  (a  Norse  form) 
in  -se  (bakkelse  =  baking)  rather  than  a 
plural  -s. 

Pikelet  is  an  Eastern  (Lincolnshire),  as 
well  as  Western  County,  name. 

At  Eton,  Shrove  Tuesday,  three  genera- 
tions ago,  was  called  Bacchus  Tuesday ; 
and  copies  of  verses  called  Bacchusses 
were  written  on  the  occasion  and  hung  up 
in  the  College  Hall. 

The  Editor  remembers,  at  least,  two  old 
Etonians,  speaking  of  Bacchus  Tuesday  as 
a  reality — the  late  Provost  of  King's,  Dr. 
Thackeray,  and  Dr.  Keate.  Probably, 
younger  men  than  these  may  be  referred 
to  by  others. 

The  (hypothetical)  etymology  is,  per- 
haps, published  now  for  the  first  time.  If 
the  Eton  one  was  connected  with  the  bake- 
house rather  than  with  the  god  of  wine,  a 
tradition  as  to  its  origin  may  have  sur- 
vived. 

If  this  view  be  true,  barrapyclas  =  bread- 

backles. 

Poptlin,  m.  A  little  finicall  darling.  Popelins. 
Soft  cake,  made  of  flower  kneaded  with  milke,  sweet 
butter,  and  yolks  of  eggs,  and  fashioned  and  but- 
tered like  our  Welch  barrapyclas. — Cotgrave. 

Whenever  he  smiled,  he  crumpled  up  his  broad 
face  like  an  half-toasted  pikelet—  A.  Seward,  Letters, 
v.  15. 
pikenian.  s. 

1.  Soldier  armed  with  a  pike. 

Three  great  squadrons  of  pikemen  were  placed 
atjitinst  the  enemy.— Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

2.  Miner  working  with  a  pike  or  crowbar. 

'  My  missus  told  it  me  at  the  pit-head,  when  she 
brought  my  breakfast,'  said  a pikeman  to  his  comrade, 
and  he  struck  a  vigorous  blow  at  the  broadseam  on 
which  he  was  working.  —  B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  ii. 
ch.  vi. 
Pikestaff,  s.  Wooden  pole  of  a  pike. 

To  me  it  is  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff,  from  what 
mixture  it  is,  that  this  daughter  silently  lours, 
t'other  steals  a  kind  look. — Tailer. 

In  the  following  extract  it  means  call  a 
thing  by  the  right  name  :  (as, '  Call  a  spade 
a  spade1). 

Oh  Ireland!  oh,  my  country!  (for  I  make  little 
doubt  that  I  am  descended  from  Brian  Boru  too) 
when  will  you  acknowledge  that  two  and  two  make 
four,  and  call  a  pikestaff  a.  pikestaff ?~ Thackeray, 
Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  xvii. 

Pilaster,  s.  [Fr.  pilastre ;  Italian,  pilastro.~] 
Square  column,  sometimes  insulated,  but 
oftener  set  within  a  wall,  and  only  showing 
a  fourth  or  a  fifth  part  of  its  thickness. 

Pilasters  must  not  be  too  tall  and  slenders  lest 
they  resemble  pillars ;  nor  too  dwarfish  and  gross, 
lest  they  imitate  the  piles  or  piers  of  bridges.— Sir 
H.  Wotton,  Elements  of  Architecture. 

Built  like  a  temple,  where  pilasters  round 
Were  set.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  713. 

The  curtain  rises,  and  a  new  frontispiece  is  seen, 
joined  to  the  great  pilasters  each  side  of  the  stage.— 
Dryden,  Albion  and  Albaniits,  frontispiece. 

Clap  four  slices  of  pilaster  on't, 
That  laid  with  bits  of  rustick  makes  a  front. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iv.  33. 

Pilch,  s.  [A.S.  pylca,  pylce,  pylece.']  Cloak 
or  coat  of  skins  ;  furred  gown. 

I'll  beat  five  pounds  out  of  his  leather  pilch. 

Decker,  Satiromastix :  1602. 
A  grey  furred  coat,  or  pilch.— Blount,  Ancient 
Tenures,  p.  38. 

Pilchard,  s.  Native  fish  akin  to  the  herrings, 
of  the  genus  Clupea  (pilchardus).  The 
statement  in  the  extract  from  Yarrell  as  to 
its  connection  with  pelzer  must  be  read 
backwards ;  the  German  word,  according 
to  Nemnich,  is  from  the  English:  'To 
this  [i.e.  the  Clupea  alosa  or  sha<f\,  or, 
perhaps,  on  better  grounds,  to  the  Clupea 
harengus,  we  may  refer  the  Harengus 
minor,  or  Pilchardus  of  Willoughby,  the 
pilchard.  It  appears  in  Schonevelde  as 
the  pelzer,  which  seems  an  improper  pro- 
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nunciation  of  the  English  pilchard.'  (Ca- 
tholicon,  under  Clupea.)  Wedgwood  con- 
nects it  with  Sard  and  Sardine. 

Fools  are  as  like  husbands  as  pilchards  are  to 
herrings. — Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  1. 

The  pilchard  appears  in  vast  shoals  off  the  Cornish 
coasts  about  the  middle  of  July,  disappearing  the 
beginning  of  winter,  yet  sometimes  a  few  return 
again  after  Christmas.  .  .  .  The  approach  of  the 
pilchard  is  known  by  much  the  same  signs  as  those 
that  indicate  the  arrival  of  the  herring.  Persons 
called  in  Cornwall  huers,  are  placed  on  the  cliffs,  to 
point  to  the  boats  stationed  off  the  land  the  course 
Of  the  fish.— Pennant,  British  Zoology,  p.  453 :  1812. 
Our  term  pilchard  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
peltzer,  a  name  by  which  this  fish  was  known  to 
some  early  northern  continental  authors.  A  few 

filchards  make  their  appearance  occasionally  in  the 
orth  about  October,  generally  preceding  the  her- 
rings ;  but  the  great  shoals  appear  to  belong  almost 
exclusively  to  our  south-western  shores.  They  are 
seldom  seen  east  of  Devonshire ;  but  in  August,  1834, 
a  shoal  of  pilchards  were  observed  in  Poole  Har- 
bour, and  so  many  fish  were  taken  that  they  were 
sold  in  the  market  at  a  penny  a  dozen.  In  May 
1838  I  obtained  one  pilchard  in  the  Thames. — Yar- 
rell,  History  of  British  Fishes. 

Written  pilcher. 

Papers  ...  to  make  winding-sheets  in  Lent  for 
pilchers. — Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

Pilcher.  *.    Pilch  :  (in  the  extract  it  seems 
to  mean  anything  covered  with  fur). 

Will  you  pluck  your  sword  out  of  his  pilcher  by 
the  ears  ?— Shakespear,  Borneo  and  Juliet,  iii.  1. 

Pile.  *.     [Lat.  pilus.'} 

1.  Hair. 

Tender's  my  lord,  with  a  patch  of  velvet  on's  face ; 
his  left  cheek  is  a  cheek  of  two  pile  and  a  half,  but 
his  right  cheek  is  worn  bare. — Shakespear,  All's  well 
that  ends  well,  iv.  5. 

2.  Hairy  surface  ;  nap. 

Many  other  sorts  of  stones  are  regularly  figured ; 
the  amianthus  of  parallel  threads,  as  in  the  pile  of 
velvet.— Grew. 

Time  was,  when  clothing  sumptuous  or  for  use, 
Save  their  own  painted  skins,  our  sires  had  none. 
As  yet  black  breeches  were  not ;  satin  smooth, 
Or  velvet  soft,  or  plush  with  shaggy  pile. 

Cowper,  The  Task,  b.  i. 

Pile.  *.     [Lat./nVwm;  German,  pfeil.'] 

1.  Head  of  an  arrow. 

When,  on  his  haire-plumed  helmet's  crest,  the 

dart  first  smote,  then  ran 
Into  his  forehead,  and  there  stucke  the  steele  pile, 

making  way 
Quite  through  his  skull. 

Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Iliad. 
His  spear  a  bent  both  stiff  and  strong, 
And  well  near  of  two  inches  long, 
The  pile  was  of  a  horsefly's  tongue, 
Whose  sharpness  nought  reversed. 

Drayton,  Nymphidia, 

2.  One  side  of  a  coin ;  reverse  of  cross. 

Other  men  have  been,  and  are  of  the  same  opi- 
nion, a  man  may  more  justifiably  throw  up  cross 
and  pile  for  his  opinions  than  take  them  up  so. — 
Locke. 

Pile.  s.  [Lat.jozYa ;  A. 
].  Strong    piece  of   wood  driven  into  the 
ground  to  make  a  firm  foundation. 

The  bridge  the  Turks  before  broke  by  plucking 
up  of  certain  piles,  and  taking  away  of  the  planks. 
— Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

If  the  ground  be  hollow  or  weak,  he  strengthens 
it  by  driving  in  piles. — Moxon. 

Tne  foundation  of  the  church  of  Harlem  is  sup 
ported  by  wooden  piles,  as  the  houses  in  Amsterdam 
are. — Locke. 
•2.  Heap;  accumulation. 

That  is  the  way  to  lay  the  city  flat, 
And  bury  all  which  yet  distinctly  ranges 
In  heaps  and.  piles  of  ruin. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  in.  1 

I'll  bear  your  logs  the  while ;  pray  give  me  it, 
I'll  carry 't  to  the  pile.  Id.,  Tempest,  iii.  1. 

What  piles  of  wealth  hath  he  accumulated 
To  his  own  portion !  Id.,  Henri/  VIII.  iii.  2. 

By  the  water  passing  through  the  stone  to  its 
perpendicular  intervals,  was  brought  thither  all  the 
metallic  matter  now  lodged  therein,  as  well  as  that 
which  lies  only  in  an  undigested  and  confused  pile, 
— Woodward. 

3.  Funeral  pile. 

Woe  to  the  bloody  city,  I  will  even  make  the  pile 
for  fire  great.— Ezekiel,  xxiv.  9. 

In  Alexander's  time,  the  Indian  philosophers, 
when  weary  of  living,  lay  down  upon  their  funeral 
pile  without  any  visible  concern.— Collier,  Essays, 
On  the  Value  of  Life. 

The  wife,  and  counsellor,  and  priest, 
Who  served  him  most  and  loved  him  best, 
Prepare  and  light  his  fun'ral  fire, 
And  cheerful  on  thepite  expire.    Prior,  Alma,  n.  433. 
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4.  Large  building    or  block   of   buildings  ; 
edifice. 

The  ascending  pile 
Stood  fixed  her  stately  height. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  722. 
Not  to  look  back  so  far,  to  whom  this  isle 
Owes  the  first  glory  of  so  brave  a  pile. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Cooper's  Hill. 
Fancy  brings  the  vanish'd  piles  to  view, 
And  builds  imaginary  Rome  anew. 

Pope,  Epistle  to  Mr.  Jervas. 
No  longer  shall  forsaken  Thames 
Lament  his  old  Whitehall  in  flames ; 
A  pile  shall  from  its  ashes  rise, 
Fit  to  invade  or  prop  the  skies.  Swift,  Miscellanies. 

Pile.  v.  a. 

1.  Heap ;  coacervate. 

The  fabrick  of  his  folly,  whose  foundation 
Is  piled  upon  his  faith,  and  will  continue 
The  standing  of  his  body. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 
Let  them  pull  all  about  my  ears ;  present  me 
Death  on  the  wheel,  or  at  wild  horses'  heels, 
Or  pile  ten  hills  on  the  Tarpeian  rock, 
That  the  precipitation  might  downstretch 
Below  the  beam  of  sight,  yet  will  I  still 
Be  thus.  Id.,  Coriolanus,  iii.  2. 

Against  beleaguer'd  heaven  the  giants  move; 
Hills  piled  on  hills,  on  mountains  mountains  lie, 
To  make  their  mad  approaches  to  the  sky. 

Dry  den,  Translation  from  Ovid, 

Metamorphoses,  b.  i. 

Men  piled  on  men,  with  active  leaps  arise, 
And  build  the  breathing  fabrick  to  the  skies. 

Addison. 

All  these  together  are  the  foundation  of  all  those 
heaps  of  comments  which  are  piled  so  high  upon 
authors  that  it  is  difficult  sometimes  to  clear  the 
text  from  the  rubbish. — Felton. 

Its  wheels  are  solid  clouds,  azure  and  gold, 
Such  as  the  genii  of  the  thunder-storm 
Pile  on  the  floor  of  the  illumined  sea 
»    When  the  sun  rushes  under  it. 

Shelley,  Prometheus  Unbound. 

2.  Fill  with  something  heaped. 

Attabaliba  had  a  great  house  piled  upon  the  sides 
with  great  wedges  of  gold.— Abbot,  Description  of 
the  World. 

Piieated.  adj.  Having  the  form  of  a  cover 
or  hat. 

A  pileated  echinus  taken  up  with  different  shells 
of  several  kinds.— Woodward,  On  Fossils. 

Pilement.  s.     Accumulation. 

What?   had  he  nought,  whereby  he  might  be 

known, 
But  costly  pilements  of  some  curious  stone  ? 

Bishop  Hall,  Satires,  ii.  2. 

Piles,  s.  pi.    In  Medicine.    Haemorrhoids. 

Wherever  there  is  any  uneasiness,  solicit  the  hu- 
mours towards  that  part,  to  procure  the  piles,  which 
seldom  miss  to  relieve  the  head. — Arbuthnot. 

Pile-work.  *.  In  Archeology  and  Ethnology. 
Name,  of  recent  origin,  applied  to  certain 
forms  of  building  where  the  house,  sur- 
rounded by  water,  stands  upon  a  founda- 
tion of  piles.  Its  special  application  is  to 
certain  subaqueous  remains  in  the  Swiss 
Lakes. 

During  the  winter  months  of  1853  . . .  the  water 
in  the  lakes  [of  Switzerland]  fell  much  below  its 
ordinary  level. ...  In  the  course  of  this  dredging 
[the  inhabitants]  . . .  found  great  numbers  of  pites 
of  deer-horns,  and  also  some  implements. . . .  Similar 
investigations  in  other  lakes  have  proved  that  the 
early  inhabitants  of  Switzerland  constructed  some, 
at  least,  of  their  dwellings  above  the  surface  of  the 

water The  dwellings  of  the  Gauls  are  described 

as  having  been  circular  huts,  built  of  wood  and  lined 
with  mud.  The  huts  of  the  pileworks  were  probably 
of  a  similar  nature. . . .  About  forty  Roman  coins 
have  also  been  found  at  the  small  island  on  the  Lake 
of  Brienne.  After  this  period  we  find  no  more  evi- 
dence of  lake-habitations  on  a  large  scale.  Here 
and  there,  indeed,  a  few  fishermen  may  have  lin- 
gered on  the  half -destroyed  platforms,  but  the  wants 
and  habits  of  the  people  had  changed,  and  the  age 
of  the  Swiss  pileworks  was  at  an  end.— Sir  J.  Lub- 
bock  Pre-historic  Times,  as  illustrated  by  Ancient 
Remains,  and  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  Moaer* 
Savages. 

Pilewort.  *.  Native  plant  so  called  from  the 
likeness  of  its  root  to  piles  (hemorrhoids)  ; 
Ranunculus  ficaria;  sometimes  improperly 
called  the  smaller  celandine.  The  true  ce- 
landine is  akin  to  the  poppies. 
Pilfer,  v.  a.  [N.Fr.  pelfrer.]  Steal ;  gain  by 
petty  robbery. 

They  not  only  steal  from  each  other,  but  pilfer 
away  all  things  that  they  can  from  such  strangers  as 
do  land.— Abbot. 
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He  would  not  pilfer  the  victory ;  and  the  defeat 
was  easy.— Bacon,  Essays. 

Triumphant  leaders,  at  an  army's  head, 
Hemm'd  round  with  glories,  pilfer  cloth  or  bread, 
As  meanly  plunder,  as  they  bravely  fought.      Pope. 

Pilfer,  v.  n.     Practise  petty  theft. 

Pilferer,  s.     One  who  pilfers. 

Hast  thou  suffered  at  any  time  by  vagabonds  and 
pilferers  1  Promote  those  charities  which  remove 
such  pests  of  society  into  prisons  aiid  workhouses. 
— Bishop  Atterbury,  Sermons. 

To  glory  some  advance  a  lying  claim, 
Thieves  of  renown,  and  pilferers  of  fame. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  iii.  87. 

Pilfering:,  part.  adj.     Practising  petty  theft. 

They  of  those  marches 
Shall  be  a  wall  sufficient  to  defend 
Our  inland  from  the  pilfering  borderers. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  i.  2. 
I  came  not  here  on  such  a  trivial  toy 
As  a  stray'd  ewe,  or  to  pursue  the  stealth 
Of  pilfering  wolf.  Milton,  Comus,  502. 

Every  string  is  told, 

Tor  fear  some  pilfring  hand  should  make  too  bold. 

Dryden. 

Pilfering,  verbal  abs.     Petty  theft. 
Your  purposed  low  correction 
Is  such  as  basest  and  the  meanest  wretches 
For  pilferings,  and  most  common  trespasses, 
Are  punish'd  with.        Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  2. 

Pilfery.  *.     Petty  theft. 

A  wolf  charges  a  fox  with  a  piece  of  pilfery,  the 
fox  denies,  and  the  ape  tries  the  cause.— Sir  R. 
L'jEstrange. 

Piigariic.  s.  In  the  previous  editions  John- 
son's entry  is  '  Pilled-garlic ; '  his  explana- 
tion '  A  sneaking  or  hen-hearted  fellow.' 
Todd  enters  the  simpler  form  '  Pilgarlic,' 
but  with  a  reference  to  the  older  entry. 
He  then  gives  'A  pleasant  discourse  be- 
tweene  the  authour  and  Pildgarlike ;  where- 
in is  declared  the  nature  of  the  disease '  as 
the  title  of  a  work  published  4to,  1619  ; 
and  adds  the  subjoined  quotation  : 

Fortune  favours  no  body  but  garlick,  nor  garlick 
neither  now.— Decker  :  1612. 

Wedgwood  adds : 

And  ye  shull  here  how  the  tapster  made  the  par- 
donere  pul  garlick  all  the  longe  nighte  till  it  was 
nere  day. — Chaucer,  Prologue  to  Merchant's  Second 
Tale. 

Upon  the  extract  from  Decker  Todd 
has  given  as  its  meaning  '  Poor,  forsaken 
wretch;'  inasmuch  as  a  note  by  Steevens 
upon 

You  have  made  good  work, 

You,  and  your  apron-men  ;  you  that  stood  so  much 
Upon  the  voice  of  occupation,  and 
The  breath  of  garlic-eaters. 

Sliakespear,  Coriolanus,  iv.  6. 
that  commentator,  quoting  Decker  as 
above,  to  the  effect  that  garlic,  once  much 
used  in  England,  had  gone  out  of  fashion, 
adds,  '  hence,  perhaps,  the  cant  denomina- 
tion Pilgarlic,  for  a  deserted  fellow,  a  fellow 
left  to  suffer  without  friends  to  assist  him.' 
Collier's  note,  however,  entirely  overthrows 
this  view ;  Garlic  having  been  the  name 
of  a  dance. 

And  for  his  action  he  eclipseth  quite 
The  Jig  of  Garlic,  or  the  Punk's  delight. 

Taylor  (the  Water-poet),  Works,  p.  159. 
Mr.  Collier  continues  : — 
'  Greene's  Tu  Quoque  and  those  Garlic  Jigs '  are 
mentioned  as  having  been  extraordinarily  successful 
in  H.  Parrot's '  Laquei  Ridiculosi,'  1618;  and  Dek- 
ker,  in  his  '  Satirornastix,'  1602,  calls  Ben  Jonson's 
'  strong  garlic  comedies."    See,  also,  Robert  Taylor's 
'Hog  hath  lost  his  Pearl,'  1614,  where  Haddit  offer- 
ing a  piece  to  the  player,  and  wishing  to  recommend 
it ,  snys  '  Garlic  stinks  to  this.' — Note  on  tlw  Passage. 

Wedgwood,  noting  that  the  tapster  and 
his  paramour  were  enjoying  the  entertain- 
ment for  which  the  pardoner  had  paid, 
considers  that  &pillgarlic  is  one  who  en- 
dures hardships  and  ill-usage  while  others 
are  enjoying  themselves  at  his  expense. 
In  '  Notes  and  Queries,'  where  the  word  is 
noticed  more  than  once,  an  extract  from 
Skelton  favours  the  notion  that  it  sug- 
gested work  of  a  disagreeable  character,  to 
'pill  garlic'  and  to  'carry  sacks  to  the 
mill,'  being  associated  as  employments. 
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Of  the  disease  suggested  by  the  title  of 
the  dialogue  the  editor  can  say  nothing, 
having  been  unable  to  find  a  copy  of  the 
work.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  without 
an  inspection  of  it  (and  no  one  seems  to 
have  made  one)  the  most  plausible  expla- 
nations are  but  guesswork. 
Pilgrim.  s.  [Italian,  pelegrino ;  Lat.  pere- 
grinus.']  Traveller;  wanderer:  (especially 
for  devotional  purposes). 

Two  pilgrims,  which  have  wandered  some  miles 
together,  have  a  heart's  grief  when  they  are  near  to 
part.— Drummond. 

Granting  they  could  not  tell  Abraham's  footstep 
from  an  ordinary  pilgrim's ;  yet  they  should  know 
some  difference  between  the  foot  of  a  man  and  the 
face  of  Venus. — Bishop  Stillingfleet. 

Like  pilgrims  to  th'  appointed  place  we  tend ; 
The  world's  an  inn,  and  death  the  journey's  end. 

Dryden. 
Pilgrim,  v.  n.    Wander ;  ramble.     Rare. 

The  ambulo  hath  no  certain  home  or  diet,  but 
pilgrims  up  and  down  every  where,  feeding  upon  all 
sorts  of  plants.— Grew. 
Pilgrimage,  s. 

1.  Long  journey;  travel:    (more  especially 
for  devotional  purposes). 

We  are  like  two  men 
That  vow  a  long  and  weary  pilgrimage, 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  i.  3. 
Most  miserable  hour  that  time  ere  saw 
In  lasting  labour  of  Tais  pilgrimage. 

Id.,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  5. 

Painting  is  a  long  pilgrimage ;  if  we  do  not  actu- 
ally begin  the  journey,  and  travel  at  a  round  rate, 
we  shall  never  arrive  at  the  end  of  it. — Dryden, 
TranslationofDufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

2.  Time  irksomely  spent. 

In  prison  thou  hast  spent  a  pilgrimage, 
And,  like  a  hermit,  overpast  thy  days. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  ii.  5. 
Pilgrimize.  v.  n.     Ramble  about  like  a  pil- 
grim.    Hare. 

I'll  bear  thy  charges,  and  thou  wilt  but  pilgrimize 
it  along  with  me  to  the  land  of  Utopia.— B.  Jonson, 
The  Case  is  altered. 

Pill.   s.      [Lat.  pilula,  diminutive  of  pilus  = 
ball.] 

1.  Medicine  made  into  a  small  ball  or  mass. 

In  the  taking  of  a  potion  or  pills,  the  head  and 
the  neck  shake.— Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental 
History. 

When  I  was  sick,  you  gave  me  bitter  pills. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen,  of  Verona,  ii.  4. 

The  oraculous  doctor's  mystick  bills, 
Certain  hard  words  made  into  pills.  Crashaw. 

2.  Anything  nauseous  or  unpleasant. 

That  wheel  of  fops ;  that  saunter  of  the  town ! 
Call  it  diversion,  and  the  pill  goes  down. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  i.  231. 
Pill.  s.     Peel. 

Broom,  boys,  broom ; 

It  grows  on  yonder  hill ; 
It  bears  a  little  yellow  flower, 

Just  like  the  lemon  pill ; 
Just  like  the  lemon  pill,  my  boys  ! 

As  flavours  our  English  beer : 
So  let  us  all  sing  God  save  the  king, 

While  we  do  drink  goleer.  Harvest  Song. 

Pill.  v.  a.     [Fr.  piller.] 

1.  Rob ;  plunder. 

That  no  man  be  so  hardy  to  go  into  no  chambre, 
or  logynge,  where  that  any  woman  lyeth  in  child- 
bedde,  her  to  robbe  ne  pylle  of  no  goods.— Statutes 
and  Ordinances  of  War,  sign.  C.  iii.:  1513. 

So  did  he  good  to  none,  to  many  ill : 
So  did  he  all  the  kingdom  rob  and  pill.        Spenser. 

The  commons  hath  he  pill'd  with  grievous  taxes, 
And  lost  their  hearts.  Shakespear,  Richard  II.  ii.  1. 

Large-handed  robbers  your  grave  masters  are, 
And  pill  by  law.  Id ,  Timon  of  A  thens,  iv.  1. 

He  who  pill'd  his  province  'scapes  the  laws, 
And  keeps  his  money  though  he  lost  his  cause. 

Dryden. 

2.  Take  off  the  rind  or  outer  covering ;  strip 
off  the  bark ;  peel. 

Jacob  took  him  rods  of  green  poplar,  and  pilled 
white  streaks  in  them. — Genesis,  xxx.  37. 

Commons  are  always  bare,  pilled  and  shorn,  as 
the  sheep  that  feed  upon  them.— South,  Sermons, 
vii.  69. 
Pill.  v.  n. 

1.  Be  stripped  away;  come  of  in  flakes  or 
scoriae. 

The  whiteness  pilled  away  from  his  eyes.— Tobit. 
xi.  13. 

2.  Commit  robbery. 

We  prowle,  poll,  and  pill. 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  84. 
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Pillage,  s.  [Fr.] 

1.  Plunder ;  something  got  by  plundering  or 
pilling. 

Others,  like  soldiers. 

Make  boot  upon  the  summer's  velvet  buds ; 
Which  pillage  they  with  merry  march  bring  home. 
Shakespear,  Henry  V.  i.  2. 

2.  Act  of  plundering. 

Thy  sons  make  pillage  of  her  chastity. 

Sliakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  ii.  3. 
Pillage,  v.  a.     Plunder  ;  spoil. 

The  consul  Mummius,  after  having  beaten  their 

army,  took,  pillaged,  and  burnt  their  city.— Arbuth- 

not,  Tables  of  ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

Pillager,  s.     One  who,  that  which,  pillages ; 

plunderer ;  spoiler. 

Jove's  seed,  the  pillager, 

Stood  close  before,  and  slackt  the  force  the  arrow 
did  confer.  Chapman. 

[He]  left  the  pillagers  to  rapine  bred, 
Without  coutroul  to  strip  and  spoil  the  dead. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  i.  139. 

pillar,  s.  [Fr.jri/ter.] 

1.  Column. 

Pillars  or  columns  I  could  not  distinguish  into 
simple  and  compounded.— Sir  H.  Wotton,  Elements 
of  Architecture. 

The  palace  built  by  Picus,  vast  and  proud, 
Supported  by  a  hundred  pillars  stood. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  vii.  232. 

2.  Figuratively.     Supporter. 

Give  them  leave  to  fly,  that  will  not  stay ; 
And  call  them  pillars  that  will  stand  to  us. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  ii.3. 
Note,  and  you  shall  see  in  him 
The  triple  pillar  of  the  world  transformed 
Into  a  strumpet's  stool. 

Id.,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  1. 
I  charge  you  by  the  law. 
Whereof  you  are  a  well-deserving  pillar, 
Proceed  to  judgement. 

Id.,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 
Is  it  a  time  to  wrangle,  when  the  props 
And  pillars  of  our  planet  seem  to  fail  P 

Cowper,  The  Task,  b.  ii. 

In  a  just  cause  of  quarrel  you  may  crush  America 
to  atoms;  but  in  this  crying  injustice  [Stamp  Act] 
I  am  one  who  will  lift  up  my  hands  against  it.  In 
such  a  cause  even  your  success  would  be  hazardous. 
America,  if  she  fell,  would  fall  like  the  strong  man ; 
she  would  embrace  the  pillars  of  the  state,  and  pull 
down  the  constitution  along  with  her.  Is  this  your 
boasted  peace — to  sheathe  the  sword,  not  in  its  scab- 
bard, but  in  the  bowels  of  your  countrymen  f — Lord 
Chatham. 

Pillar,  v.  a.    Supply  with,  support  by  means 

of,  pillars. 
Pillared,  part.  adj. 

1.  Supported  by  columns. 

If  this  fail, 

The  pillar'd  firmament  is  rottenness, 
And  earth's  base  built  on  stubble. 

Milton,  Comus,  597. 
A  'pillar'd  shade 
High  overarched,  and  echoing  walks  between. 

Id.,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  1106. 

2.  Having  the  form  of  a  column. 

Fired  by  the  torch  of  noon  to  tenfold  rage, 
The  infuriate  hill  shoots  forth  the  pillar'd  flame. 

Thomson,  Seasons,  Summer. 
Pilled-garlic.  s.     See  Pilgarlic. 
Piller.  s.    One  who  pills ;  plunderer ;  robber. 
The  pillers,  the  pollers,  the  usurers.— Confu ta tion 
of  Nicholas  Sfiaxton,  sign.  B.  vi.:  1546. 
Pillicock.  s. 

1.  In  the  following  extract  it  is  another  form 
ofBillicock,  a  word  generally  treated  as 
a  recent  name  for  a  kind  of  hat  with  a  low 
crown  and  loose  brims. 

Attired  in  a  plain  caftan  of  rough  wool,  with  a 
turban  of  the  kind  termed  pillicock  or  'wideawake,' 
and  with  his  royal  features  concealed  by  a  false  nose 
manufactured  from  paste-board, . . .  the  monarch  of 
Gengistan  was  one  day  wandering  in  the  beautiful 
pastoral  valley  of  Shortribs.— Sala,  Dutch  Pictures. 
The  Secret  of  Muley  Mogrebbin  Beg. 

2.  Name  of  an  individual  so  called  :  (if  so,  a 
proper,  rather  than  a  common,  name). 

Pillicock  sat  upon  Pillicock  hill, 

Halloo-loo-loo.  Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  3. 

This  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  Edgar,  in 

his  character  as  an  affected  madman.    It 

follows  a  sentence  in  which  Lear  speaks  of 

his  'pelican  daughters.'     The  note  refers 

us  to  (in  Singer  and  Lloyd)  another  note 

upon   Tnrlygod,  in  the  same  play  (ii.  3), 

which,  referring  us  to  Cotgrave,  gives  us 

Turelureau— nion  tur.    My  pellicock,  my  pretty 

knave. 
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Another  reference  is  to  Harsnet's  '  De- 
tection,' which  gives  us  the  name  Killicok 
as  that  of  a  devil  in  a  man  possessed. 

Another,  viz.,  Urquhart's  Translation  o 
Rabelais,  with  the  notes  of  the  edition  o: 
1770,  gives  pillicock  in  the  text,  with  the 
explanation  in  a  note  that  it  translates 
pin,  or  pinne,  sensu  obsceno. 
A  reference  to  Minsheu  gives  the  same. 
The  doctrine  conveyed  by  the  present 
remarks  is  that  this  last  interpretation, 
probably  the  commonest,  is  at  best  (or 
worst)  a  second-hand  one ;  one  that  arose 
out  of  the  word  having  lost  its  sense  before 
it  became  current  in  our  literary  language. 
As  a  preliminary  to  the  forthcoming 
doctrine,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  it  is 
only  in  the  passage  from  Lear  that  even 
an  approximation  to  a  context  is  to  be 
found,  all  the  rest  being  mere  dictionary 
entries — a  matter  of  some  importance. 

A  reference  to  Grimm's  '  Deutsche  My- 
thologie'  leads  us  to  another  train  of 
thought.  Here  the  list  of  the  elves  begins 
with  a  name  spelt  Pilwitz,  Pileivis,  Pilwiht, 
Pilliszot,  Pilbiz,  Bilwiz,  Bilwitz,  Pilbis, 
Pilbeis,  in  the  singular  number,  and  in  the 
plural,  Pelewysen,  Bihlweissen,  Bilbze  — 
all  being  High  German.  The  only  Low 
German  form  is  Belewitten.  This,  too,  is 
a  point  to  take  note  of. 

Word  for  word,  this  only  coincides  with 
Pillicock  in  its  first  compositional  element. 
Meaning  for  meaning,  the  first  thing  to 
be  said  is,  that  it  has  nothing  in  common 
with  Rabelais  and  Minsheu.  With  Cotgrave 
and  Harsnet  it  is,  at  least,  compatible. 

The  plural  forms  show  that  there  were 
more  Pilwitzes  than  one. 

An  extract  that  will  soon  show  itself  will 
show  that  there  was  a  female  Rilwitz. 

Some,  perhaps  most,  of  the  equivalents 
are  good  friends,  white  (observe  this) 
women ;  guede  /widen,  witte  vrouwen,  this 
last  a  Low  German  form. 

The  Pilpispaum  (a  High  German  form) 
or  Pilpistree,  suggests  that  their  habita- 
tion was  the  woods. 

Is  Pilwitz  Pillicock  ?  Numerous  as  are 
the  forms  of  the  German  word,  none  helps 
us  in  this  direction  ;  and  the  fact  of  their 
not  doing  so  is  recognized  by  no  one  more 
than  the  writer. 

The  fact  of  the  word  being,  in  the  main, 
High  German,  now  comes  in.  Pilwitz 
was,  originally,  a  Slavonic df;  and  just  in 
proportion  as  the  German  districts  are  on 
the  Slavonic  frontier,  the  name  is  common. 
The  rarity  of  the  Low  German  has,  inten- 
tionally, been  already  pointed  out. 

In  the  Slavonic  languages  generally  the 
root  b-l  =  white  ;  and  we  have  seen  that  the 
Pilwitzes  have  been  called  witte  vrouwen. 
Lastly,  the  actual  Slavonic  words  vil- 
codlacus,  vilcodlaci  (Latinized  glosses), 
wlkodlac  (in  Bohemia) ;  vukodlac  (Servian), 
are  given  in  Grimm.  That  these  may  be 
connected  with  wlk,  the  root  of  wolf,  rather 
than  with  b-l  =  white,  is  admitted  ;  but  the 
doctrine  here  submitted  to  the  reader  is, 
that  it  is  out  of  such  confusions  that  ab- 
normal forms  have  arisen. 

The  Slavonic  origin  of  the  word  has  this 
import.  Two  purely  German  words  are 
less  likely  to  be  so  dissimilar  from  one 
another  as  Pillicock  and  Pilwitz,  than  two 
words  derived  from  a  third  language. 

Attention  was  drawn  to  the  fact  of  the 
passage  from  Lear  being  the  only  one 
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wherein  there  was  a  context.  It  gave  us 
plus  the  simple  term  Pillicock,  the  combi- 
nation PillicocKs  hill.  Now,  premising 
that  Butwech  is  treated  as  another  form  o: 
Pilwitz,  just  as  much  as  a  matter  of  course 
as  all  the  forms  (a  few  out  of  many)  al- 
ready given,  Grimm  supplies  the  following: 

Da  kom  ich  an  Bulwechsperg; 
Da  schdz  inich  der  JBulwechs ; 
Da  schoz  tnich  der  Bulweclisin ; 
DA  schdz  mich  als  ir  ingesind. 

Or — 

Then  came  I  on  Pillicock-hill ; 
There  shot  me  the  Pillicock; 
There  shot  me  the  Pillicock-ess ; 
There  shot  me  all  their  company. 
If   Bulwechsperg  =  Pillicock-hill,  it   is 
probable  that,  if  we  had  a  fuller  account  of 
our  old  mythology,  we  should  also  find, 
corresponding  to  Pilpispaum,  a  Pillicock- 
tree  ;  pointing  to  the  fact  of  the  elf  under 
notice  being  one  of  the  numerous  family 
of  wood-elves. 

It  is  submitted  to  the  reader  that  this 
counterbalances  the  difficulties  between  the 
change  from  -witz  to  -cock,  or  vice  versa. 
It  also  puts  Pillicock  as  a  fairy,  or  elfin, 
name,  in  the  same  category  with  Puck. 

The  connection  with  the  Billicock  hat 
can  only,  at  present,  from  the  length  of 
the  notice,  be  indicated  generally.  Grimm 
connects  Pilwitz,  in  the  first  instance,  with 
the  hair ;  and  especially  with  its  diseased 
form  in  the  Plica  Polonica.  Then  with 
Scratto,  the.  Slavonic  Hairy-one ;  in  the 
glosses  Pileatus  =  either  hairy  or  the 
capped,  the  helmeted ;  Scratto  being  Old 
Scratch  =  the  devil ;  also  a  scratch  wig.  For 
the  details,  see  Scratch  (wig). 
Pilling-,  part.  adj.  Plundering  ;  robbing. 

Suppose  pilling  and  polling  officers,  as  busy  upon 
the  people,  as  those  flies  were  upon  the  fox. — Sir  JR. 
L'Estrange. 

Pillion,  s.    [Spanish,  pillon.~\ 

1.  Soft  saddle  set  behind  a  horseman  for  a 
woman  to  sit  on. 

Why  can't  you  ride  your  hobby-horse  without 
desiring  to  place  me  on  a  pillion  behind  you,  Mr. 
Dangle  ?— B.  B.  Sheridan,  The  Critic,  i.  1. 

Queen  Elizabeth  was,  no  doubt,  a  great  sovereign, 
and  spoke  Latin ;  but  then  she  beheaded  her  cousin 
Mary,  drank  strong  ale  at  breakfast,  wore  woollen 
hose,  not  such  as  are  now  made  in  Leeds  or  Not- 
tingham ;  had  but  one  pair  of  silk  stockings,  rode  on 
a  pillion  behind  Lord  Burleigh,  and  swore  a  good 
deal.  Such  are  not  the  ways  of  Queen  Victoria, 
whom  we  may  safely  pronounce  to  be  a  far  fitter 
sovereign  for  a  people  who  have  profited  by  two 
hundred  and  fifty  additional  years  of  civilization. — 
Crawfurd,  Transactions  of  the  Ethnological  So- 
ciety, On  the  Civilization  of  Man. 

Some  women,  I  grant,  would  not  appear  to  advan- 
tage seated  on  a  pillion,  and  attired  in  a  drab 
Joseph  and  a  drab  beaver  bonnet,  with  a  crown  re- 
sembling a  small  stew-pan. — George  Eliot  (signa- 
ture), Silas  Marner,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Pad ;  pannel ;  low  saddle. 

I  thought  that  the  manner  had  been  Irish,  as  also 
the  furniture  of  his  horse,  his  shank  pillion  without 
stirrups.— Spenser. 

3.  Pad  of  the  saddle  which  touches  the  horse. 
Pillory,  s.     [N.Fr.  pilori ;  see  extract  from 

Wedgwood.]  Frame  erected  on  a  pillar, 
made  with  holes  and  movable  boards, 
through  which  the  heads  and  hands  of  cri- 
minals are  put. 

I  have  stood  on  the  pillory  for  geese  he  hath 
stolen. — SJiakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  4. 

As  thick  as  bees  o'er  vernal  blossoms  fly ; 
As  thick  as  eggs  at  Ward  in  pillory. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iii.  33. 

The  jeers  of  a  theatre,  the  pillory,  and  the  whip- 
ping-post, are  very  near  akin. —  Watts,  On  the  Im- 
provement oftJie  Mind. 

There's  no  gallows  in  Pennsylvania.  The  glad 
tidings  have  rung  through  . . .  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland.  Hence  it  is  that  we  are  overwhelmed 
with  the  refuse,  the  sweeping,  of  these  kingdoms, 
the  offal  of  the  jail  and  the  gibbet.  Hence  it  is  that 
we  see  so  many  faces  that  never  looked  comely  but  in 
the  pillory,  limbs  that  are  awkward  out  of  chains, 
and  necks  that  seem  made  to  be  stretched.— Cobbett. 
'And  is  dat  de  laws?'  asked  Dousterswivel,  witli 
some  agitation.—'  Thyself  shalt  see  the  act,'  replied 
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the  Antiquary.— '  Den,  gentlemens,  I  shall  take  my 
leave  of  you,  dat  is  all ;  1  do  not  like  to  stand  oil 
your  what  you  call  pillory— it  is  very  bad  way  to 
take  de  air,  I  think ;  and  I  do  not  like  your  prisons 
no  more,  where  one  cannot  take  de  air  at  all.' — Sir 
W.  Scott,  Antiquary. 

[Pillory.— French  pilori,  Provencal  espitlori,  Middle 
Latin  pilloricum,  pUiorium,  spilorium.  Different 
plausible  is  French  pilier,  from  the  pillar  or  post  at 
which  the  criminal  is  compelled  to  stand.  But  the 
most  prominent  characteristic  of  the  pillory  is  the 
confinement  of  the  neck  by  a  perforated  board  or  an 
iron  ring.  Pilorium,  sive  collistrigium.  (Fleta.) 
The  prisoner  is  usually  said  to  stand  in  the  pillory, 
not  at  it. ...  And  it  is  rational  to  look  for  the  origin 
to  the  fuller  form  of  Provencal  espitlori,  which  can- 
not have  been  corrupted  from  French  pilori,  while 
the  converse  may  easily  have  taken  place,  if  the 
punishment  was  invented  in  the  south  of  France, 
and  spread  from  thence  without  the  meaning  of  the 
name  being  correctly  understood.  Now  Catalonian 
esnitllera  is  a  loop-hole,  peep-hole,  little  window, 
which  would  accurately  describe  the  characteristic 
part  of  the  punishment,  the  prisoner  being  derisively 
considered  as  showing  his  head  through  a  loop-hole 

to  the  gazing  crowd  below The  name  of  pillori 

was  given  in  France  to  a  ruff  or  collar  worn  by 
women  encircling  the  neck  like  the  board  of  the 
pillory.  The  word  is  doubtless  equivalent  to  Latin 
specularium,  from  specula,  a  look-out,  a  high  place 
for  viewing  or  watching  anything  from.  Compare 
Catalonian  espill,  espilleta,  from  Latin  speculum,  a 
looking-glass ;  espillets,  spectacles,  eye-glasses. — 
Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  English  Etymology.] 
Pillory,  v.  a.  Punish  with  the  pillory. 

To  be  burnt  in  the  hand  or  pilloried  is  a  more 
lasting  reproach  than  to  be  scourged  or  confined.— 
Dr.  H.  More,  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

The  severest  punishment  which  the  two  houses 
could  have  inflicted  on  him  [Laud]  would  have  been 
to  set  him 'at  liberty  and  send  him  to  Oxford.  There 
he  might  have  staid,  tortured  by  his  own  diabolical 
temper,  hungering  for  Puritans  to  pillory  and  man- 
gle, plaguing  the  Cavaliers,  for  want  of  somebody 
else  to  plague.— Macaulay,  Critical  and  Historical 
Essays,  Hallam's  Constitutional  History. 
Pillorying:,  verbal  abs.     Placing  in,  punish- 
ing by,  the  pillory. 

The  baleful  heat  of  faction  rapidly  warmed  into 
life  poisonous  creeping  things  which  h  wl  long  been 
lying  torpid,  discarded  spies  and  convicted  false 
witnesses,  the  leavings  of  the  scourge,  the  branding 
iron,  and  the  shears.  Even  Fuller  hoped  that  ho 
might  again  find  dupes  to  listen  to  him.  The  world 
had  forgotten  him  since  his  pillorying.— Macaulay, 
History  of  England,  ch.  xxii. 
Pillow,  s.  [A.S.pyle.'] 

1.  Bag  of  down,  or  feathers,  laid  under  the 
head  to  sleep  on. 

Pluck  stout  men's  pillows  from  beneath  their 
heads.  Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 

A  merchant  died  that  was  very  far  in  debt ;  his 
goods  and  household  stuff  were  set  forth  to  sale ;  a 
stranger  would  needs  buy  a  pillow  there,  saying, 
this  pillow  sure  is  good  to  sleep  on,  since  he  could 
sleep  on  it  that  owed  so  many  debts.— Bacon. 

2.  Cushion,     especially     for     lacemaking: 
(whence  pillow-lace). 

Yon  cottager,  who  weaves  at  her  own  door, 
Pillow  and  bobbins  all  her  little  store  ; 
Content  though  mean,  and  cheerful  if  not  gay, 
Shuffling  her  threads  about  the  livelong  day. 

Cowper,  Truth, 
Pillow,  v.  a.    Rest  any  thing  on  a  pillow. 
When  the  sun  in  bed, 
Curtain'd  with  cloudy  red, 
Pillows  his  chin  upon  an  orient  wave, 
The  flocking  shadows  pale 
Troop  to  th  infernal  jail. 

Milton,  Ode  on  the  Nativity,  229. 
They  lay  down  to  rest,  with  their  corselets  braced, 

Pillowed  on  buckler  cold  and  hard ; 
They  carved  at  the  meal  with  gloves  of  steel, 
And  they  drank  the  red  wine  through  their  hel- 
mets barred. 

Sir  W.  Scott,  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 
Pillow-bear.    *.      [P  bear.]      Pillow    case. 
Obsolete. 

His  wrought  night  cap  and  l&wnpittowbear. 

Bisliop  Hall,  Satires,  vi.  1. 
Pillow-case,  s.     Covering  case  for  a  pillow. 
When  you  put  a  clean  pillowcase  on  your  lady's 
pillow,  fasten  it  well  with  pins. — Swift,  Advice  to 
Servants. 

Pilose,  s.  [Lat.pilosus  ;  hence  the  -ose,  with 
its  accent,  represents  the  middle,  rather 
than  the  final  syllable.  See  Pilous.] 
Abounding  in,  full  of,  hairs. 

The  heat-retaining  property  of  the  pilose  covering 
is  mainly  due  to  the  amount  of  air  it  is  able  to  re- 
tain. The  long  curly  character  of  the  sheep's  and 
lama's  fleece  is  one  modification  to  this  end;  the 
swifter  deer  and  antelope  are  not  so  encumbered ; 
but  the  hairs  composing  their  thin  but  close  and 
smooth  pelt  have  a  cellular  structure  which  com- 
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bines  lightness  with  the  requisite  air-intercepting 
quality.  —  Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,  vol.  iii. 
p.  620. 
Pilosity.  s.    Hairiness. 

At  the  years  of  puberty,  all  effects  of  heat  do  then 
come  on,  as  pilosity,  more  roughness  in  the  skin.  — 
Bacon. 

Pilot.  s.  [Fr.  pilote  ;  German,  peilen  =  to 
sound  ;  German  and  Norse,  lootse,  lods, 
from  lod-  as  in  lodestar.]  One  whose 
office  is  to  steer  a  ship. 

When  her  keel  ploughs  hell, 
And  deck  knocks  heaven  ;  then  to  manage  her, 
Becomes  the  name  and  office  of  a  pilot. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy,  iii.  1. 
To  death  1  with  such  joy  resort, 
As  seamen  from  a  tempest  to  their  port  ; 
Yet  to  that  port  ourselves  we  must  not  force, 
Before  our  pilot,  Nature,  steers  our  course. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Of  Old  Age,  pt.  iv. 
The  high-shoed  ploughman,  should  he  leave  the 

land 

To  take  the  pilofs  rudder  in  his  hand  .  .  . 
The  gods  would  leave  him  to  the  waves  and  wind, 
And  think  all  shame  was  lost  in  human  kind. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  Per  sins,  v.  147. 

The  Roman  fleet,  although  built  by  shipwrights, 

and  conducted  by  pilots  without  experience,  de- 

feated that  of  the  Carthaginians.  —  Arbuthnot,  Tables 

of  ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

Pilot,  v.  a.    Steer  ;  direct  in  the  course. 
pilot-fish.  *.     Fish  akin  to  the  sword-fish, 
mackerel,  &c.,  so  called  from  its  habit  of 
accompanying  vessels,  of  the  genus  Nau- 
crates  ;  Naucrates  ductor. 

The  pilot-fish  has  been  so  "often  seen,  and  occa- 
sionally taken  on  our  southern  coast,  as  to  be  en- 
titled to  a  place  among  British  Fishes  ;  it  may  be 
immediately  recognised  by  its  mackerel-like  form  of 
body  and  conspicuous  transverse  bands.  The  pilot- 
fish  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Pompilius  of  the 
ancients  ;  a  fish  which  is  said  to  have  pointed  out 
the  desired  course  to  doubtful  navigators,  accom- 
panied them  throughout  their  voyage,  and  left  them 
when  they  reached  the  wished-for  land.  The  fish 
was  therefore  considered  sacred,  and  was  invested 
with  a  Greek  name,  which  signifies  a  companion. 
Besides  this  habit  of  attending  ships  during  their 
course  at  sea,  and  that  for  weeks  and  even  months 
together,  .  .  .  the  pilot-fish  also  accompanies  large 
sharks.  ...  By  some  it  has  been  considered  that 
the  pilot-fish  acted  as  guide  to  direct  the  shark  to 
his  food  ;  while  others  state  that  when  a  shark  and 
his  pilot  were  following  a  vessel,  if  meat  was  thrown 
overboard  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  therefore  un- 
worthy the  shark's  attention,  the  pilot-fish  showed 
his  true  motive  of  action  by  deserting  both  shark 
and  ship  to  feed  at  his  leisure  on  the  morsels.  —  Yar- 
rell,  History  of  British  Fishes,  vol.  i.  p.  170. 
Pilotage,  s. 

1.  Pilot's  skill;  knowledge  of  coasts;  steering. 

We  must  for  ever  abandon  the  Indies,  and  lose  all 
our  knowledge  and  pilotage  of  that  part  of  the  world. 
—  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

They  proceeded  on  their  voyage,  having  obtained 
the  services  of  an  old  buccaneer  who  knew  the  coast 
of  Central  America  well.  Under  his  pilotage  they 
anchored  on  the  first  of  November  close  to  the  Isth- 
mus of  Darien.—  Macaulay,  History  of  England, 
ch.  xxiv. 

2.  Pilot's  hire. 

piloting,  verb.  dbs.  Steering;  directing; 
direction. 

Where  the  people  are  well  educated,  the  art  of 
piloting  a  state  is  best  learned  from  the  writings  of 
Plato.—  Bishop  Berkeley,  Siris,  §  332. 
Pilotry  .  s.     Skill  of  a  pilot. 

As  a  ship  is  the  end  of  shipbuilding,  or  navigating 
the  end  ofpilotry.  —  Harris,  Three  Treatises,  Notes, 
§15. 

Pilous,  adj.  Pilose;  this  latter  being  the 
better  form. 

That  hair  is  not  poison,  though  taken  in  a  great 
quantity,  is  proved  by  the  excrements  of  voracious 
dogs,  which  is  seen  to  be  very  pilous.—  Dr.  Robinson, 
JSndoxa,  p.  124  :  1658. 

Pimenta,  or  Pimento  (the  former  the  more 
correct,  the  latter  the  commoner  form).  *. 
[Spanish,  pimienta.]  Fruit  of  the  Myrtus 
pimenta. 

Pimento,  from  its  round  figure,  and  the  place 
whence  it  is  brought,  has  been  called  Jamaica  pep- 
per, and  from  its  mixt  flavour  of  the  several  aroma- 
ticks,  it  has  obtained  the  name  of  allspice.  —  Sir  J. 
H'ill,  Materia  Hedica. 

The  pimento  trees  grow  spontaneously,  and  in 
great  abundance,  in  many  parts  of  Jamaica,  but 
more  particularly  on  hilly  situations  near  the  sea, 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  island  ;  where  they  form 
the  most  delicious  groves  that  can  possibly  be 
imagined,  filling  the  air  with  fragrance.—  Edwards. 
History  of  the  West  Indies. 
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Pimgrenet.  s.     ?  Pimple. 

I  clear  the  lass  with  wainscot  face,  and  from  pim- 

ginets  free 

Plump  ladies  red  as  Saracen's  head,  with  toapmg 
ratafee. 

Newest  Academy  of  Compliments.    (Na\reS 

by  H.  and  W.) 

Is  it  not  a  manly  exercise  to  sit  licking  his  lips 
into  rubies,  painting  his  cheeks  into  cherries,  parch- 
ing his  pimginits,  carbuncles,  and  buboes. — Dunton, 
Ladies  Dictionary :  1694.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Ladies  or  dowdies,  wives  or  lasses, 
With  scarlet  or  pimgenet  faces  ; 
Tho'  caused  by  drinking  much  cold  tea, 
Punch,  nectar,  wine,  or  ratafea. 

Hudibras  Redivivtts.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Pimp.  s.     [  ?  ]     Procurer ;  pandar. 

I'm  courted  by  all 
As  principal  pimp  to  the  mighty  king  Harry. 

Addison. 

Lords  keep  a  pimp  to  bring  a  wench ; 
So  men  of  wit  are  but  a  kind 
Of  panders  to  a  vicious  mind.  Swift. 

Pimp.  v.  n.    Pander  ;  procure. 

But  he's  possest  with  a  thousand  imps, 
To  work  whose  ends  his  madness  pimps.         Swift. 

Pimper.  v.  n.     ?  Wink  ;  leer.   Rare. 

But  when  the  drink  doth  wprke  within  her  head, 

She  rowles,  and  reekes,  and  pimpers  witli  her  eyes. 

Lane,  Tom  Tel-Troth's  Message :  1600.    (Nares 

by  H.  and  W.) 

Pimpinell.  s.  Even  in  botanical  philology 
this  is  a  difficult  word ;  and  if  it  were  not 
for  an  accidental  gloss,  neglected  by  bo- 
tanists for  want  of  philology,  and  by  philo- 
logues  for  want  of  botany,  it  would  be  un- 
intelligible. As  it  is,  it  is  open  to  a  good 
deal  of  light.  In  the  previous  editions 
there  are  two  entries ;  viz.  Pimpinella, 
without  an  r,  and  Pimpernel,  with  one. 
The  derivation  of  the  first  is  bipinnula  =  like 
a  double  feather,  or  wing ;  that  of  the  second 
is  pimprenelle;  the  r  never  being  accounted 
for.  In  Sowerby's  Botany,  which  gives  a 
fair  representative  of  the  view  taken  of 
popular  names  by  the  writers  on  the  Bri- 
tish flora  in  general,  (one  being  as  good  as 
the  other,  inasmuch  as  all  deal  with  the 
matter  tralatitiously,)  both  forms  are  en- 
tered; pimpinella  as  a  Latin  name,  and 
pimpernel  as  an  English  one  ;  the  distinc- 
tion being  legitimate,  pimprenelle  being 
undoubtedly  French,  and  possibly  English ; 
pimpinella  being  purely  and  simply  Latin. 

The  former  is  given  to  the  two  species 
of  the  genus  so  called ;  Pimpinella  saxi- 
fragra,  and  Pimpinella  magna;  Burnet- 
saxifrage,  and  Great  Burnet- saxifrage. 
These  are  pimpinellas  from  bipinnula,  the 
leaves  being  opposite ;  but  by  no  means  so 
much  so  as  many  other  plants.  The  names 
are,  like  many  others  of  the  same  kind, 
approximate  circumlocutory  translations 
rather  than  true  vernacular  terms.  No 
one  but  a  botanist  would  use  them ;  and 
he  would  prefer  the  Latin  ones.  The  prin- 
ciple on  which  they  are  given  is  clear.  The 
second  (great)  is  simply  distinguished  from 
the  first;  the  first  being  called  saxifrage 
from  some  supposed  medical  qualities  as  a 
herb  good  for  the  stone ;  this  being,  pro- 
bably, the  accredited  quality  of  some  other 
allied  plant.  It  is  no  botanical  saxifrage. 
As  little  is  it  a  botanical  burnet. 

The  burnet,  however,  as  a  pimpinella, 
from  bipennula,  is  a  typical  plant.  But 
there  are  two  burnets;  the  Sanguisorba 
officinalis  and  the  Poterium  sanguisorba. 
The  former  is  often  called  the  great 
burnet.  Hence,  it  is  a  question  whether 
in  great-burnet-saxifrage,  the  adjective 
belongs  to  the  first  or  the  second  substan- 
tive. However,  as  before  stated,  as  bi- 
pinnulce,  the  burnets  have  as  good  a  claim 
to  the  name  as  any  pair  of  native  plants. 
Let  us  consider,  then,  that  it  was  they  who 
first  determined  it.  The  old  herbals  verify 
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this  view.     The  reference  in  them  is  from 
pimpinella  to  burnet. 

Of  the  plants  akin  to  the  botanical  pim- 
pinellas, the  nearest  to  them,  in  this  re- 
spect, are  members  of  the  genus  Torilis. 
It  is  they  that  may  have  got  it  for  the 
allied  pimpinellas.  So  much  for  Pimpi. 
nella  as  opposed  to  Pimpernel. 

The  pimpernels,  as  English  names,  are 
given  to  the  members  of  the  genus  Ana- 
gallis,  akin  to  the  primroses — Anagallis 
arvensis,  scarlet  pimpernel ;  A.  ccerulea, 
blue  pimpernel ;  A.  tenella,  bog  pimper- 
nel. The  last  is  comparatively  scarce, 
and,  probably,  never  had  a  vernacular 
name ;  the  second  is  scarce,  and  has,  per- 
haps, been  treated  as  the  first  with  a  dif- 
ference of  colour ;  the  first  is  called  Pim- 
pernel in  books.  Its  true  popular  name  is 
Shepherd's  Weather-glass.  From  the  clo- 
sure of  its  petals  at  a  certain  hour  of  the 
day,  it  is  an  important  flower  in  what  are 
called  botanical  clocks ;  i.e.  series  of  flowers 
that  close,  each  at  a  certain  hour.  But  its 
botanical  name  has  been  recognised  in  lite- 
rature, though  the  import  of  its  closure  was 
mistaken. 

Or  like  the  anagallis,  prescient  flower, 
Closes  its  petals  at  the  approaching  shower. 

Canning,  New  Morality. 

The  Anagallis  is  a  pimpinell.  It  has 
opposite  and  approximately  pinnate  leaves ; 
but  less  conspicuously  so  than  its  near  ally 
Lysimachia  nummularis  (Creeping  Jenny). 
This  is  a  repetition  of  the  confusion  be- 
tween the  Pimpinella  saxifraga  and  Torilis. 
'  As  far  as  we  have  gone,  all  the  applica- 
tions are,  even  if  we  derive  the  word  from 
bi  +  pinna,  exceptionable.  With  the  genus 
Pimpinella,  they  may  be  defended  on  the 
ground  of  the  Latin  name  being  adopted. 
But  the  Latin  name  itself  is,  etymologically 
and  historically,  inaccurate.  The  others, 
i.e.  the  Sanguisorba  and  Anagallis,  have 
each  vernacular  names  already.  For  the 
Poterium  sanguisorba  it  is,  possibly,  a  con- 
venient name.  But  reasons  against  adopt- 
ing it  as  such  will  soon  appear. 

Whatever  may  be  its  application,  the 
form  without  the  r  is  the  right  one. 

Few  glosses  are  better  known  to  the 
comparative  philologist  than  pempedula. 
As  a  sort  of  etymological  fossil,  it  may  be 
found  in  the  Mithridates  as  one  of  the  few 
extant  remnants  of  the  Keltic  of  Gaul,  as 
opposed  to  that  of  Brittany  and  the  British 
Islands.  It  means  five-leaved,  or  five-leaf. 
The  late  Mr.  Garnet  used  it  as  an  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  Keltic  of  Gaul  being 
Welsh  rather  than  Gaelic;  inasmuch  as 
while  the  Welsh  word  for  five  was  pump, 
the  Gaelic  was  cuig;  (dul,  rfeo/  =  leaf). 

The  true  pimpernel  then,  is  the  Gaelic 
pumpedula,  or  five-leaf.  This,  whilst  it 
tells  us  where  to  look  for  it,  excludes 
equally  the  form  in  r,  and  all  the  plants 
hitherto  named. 

Before  hearing  that  in  some  parts  of 
England  (Essex  for  one)  the  common 
Potentilla  (P.  reptans)  was  called  five- 
fingers,  the  editor  had  considered  this  to 
be  the  true  pimpinell. 

Such  is  the  word  which  represents  one 
of  the  oldest  vernacular  names  in  botany, 
and  one  of  a  very  few  specimens  of  the 
Gallic  of  Keltic  France. 
The  slender  acacia  would  not  shake 

One  long  milk-bloom  on  the  tree  ; 
The  white  lake-blossom  fell  into  the  lake, 

As  the  pimpernel  glowed  on  the  lea. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  xxi.  8. 
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pimple,  s.     [A.S.  pinpel.~\ 

1.  Small  red  pustule. 

If  Rosalinda  is  unfortunate  in  her  mole,  Nigra- 
nillais  as  unhappy  in  &pimple. — Addison,  Spectator. 

If  e'er  thy  gnome  could  spoil  a  grace, 
Or  raise  a  pimple  on  a  beauteous  face. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  iv. 

All  eyes  can  see  from  what  the  change  arose ; 
All  eyes  can  see  a  pimple  on  her  nose. 

Id.,  Moral  Essays,  ii.  35. 

The  rising  of  a  pimple  in  her  face,  the  sting  of  a 
gnat,  will  inake  her  "keep  her  room  two  or  three 
days.— Law. 
If,  for  silver  or  for  gold, 

You  could  melt  ten  thousand  pimples 

Into  half  a  dozen  dimples, 
Then  your  face  we  might  behold, 

Looking,  doubtless,  much  more  snugly ; 

Yet  even  then  'twould  be  damn'd  ugly. 
Byron,  Epigram  from,  the  French  ofRulhieres. 

2.  Head.     Slang;  chiefly  of  the  prize-ring. 
Pin.  *.     [Fr.  epingle.'] 

1.  Short  wire  with  a  sharp  point  and  round 
head,    used    by  women    to   fasten    their 
clothes. 

I'll  make  thee  eat  iron  like  an  ostridge,  and  swal- 
low my  sword  like  a  great  pin,  ere  thou  and  I  part. 
—Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  10. 

Whatever  spirit,  careless  of  his  charge, 
His  post  neglects,  or  leaves  the  fair  at  large, 
Shall  feel  sharp  vengeance  soon  o'ertake  his  sins, 
Be  stopt  in  vials,  or  transflxt  with  pins. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  ii. 

2.  Anything  inconsiderable  or  of  little  value. 

Soon  after  comes  the  cruel  Saracen, 
In  woven  mail  all  armed  warily, 

And  sternly  looks  at  him,  who  not  a  pin 
Does  care  for  look  of  living  creature's  eye. 

Spenser. 

His  fetch  is  to  flatter,  to  get  what  he  can ; 
His  purpose  once  gotten,  a  pin  for  thee  than. 

Tusser,  five  Hundred  Points  of  good 

Husbandry. 

Tut,  a  pin ;  this  shall  be  answerM.— Shakespear, 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  i.  1. 

"Tis  foolish  to  appeal  to  witness  for  proof,  when 
'tis  not  a  pin  matter  whether  the  fact  be  true  or 
false.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

3.  Anything  driven  to  hold  parts  together ; 
peg ;  bolt. 

With  pins  of  adamant 
And  chains,  they  made  all  fast. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  318. 

4.  Any  slender  thing  fixed  in  another  body. 

Bedlam  beggars  with  roaring  voices, 
Stick  in  their  numb'd  and  mortified  bare  arms, 
Pins,  wooden  pricks,  nails,  sprigs  of  rosemary. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  3. 

These  pulleys  shall  rest  on  the  pins ;  and  there 
must  be  other  pins  to  keep  them. — Bishop  Wilkins. 

5.  That  which  locks  the  wheel  to  the  axle ; 
linch  pin. 

6.  Central  part  of  a  target. 

Romeo  is  dead ; ...  the  very  pin  of  his  heart  cleft 
with  the  blind  bow-boy's  butt-shaft.— Shakespear, 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4. 

7.  Peg  by  which  musicians  intend  or  relax 
their  strings  ;  note  ;  strain. 

This  mischaunce  beying  declared  to  the  constable 
of  Fraunce  and  the  other  capitaines,  cut  their  combes 
and  plucked  down  their  paries,  which  were  set  on 
so  merry  a  pynne  for  the  victory  of  Montarges. — 
Hall,  Chronicle,  Henry  VI.  an.  5.  (Rich.) 

A  fir  tree,  iu  a  vain  spiteful  humour,  was  mightily 
upon  the  pin  of  commending  itself,  and  despising 
the  bramble.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

8.  Cylindrical  roller  made  of  wood. 

They  drew  his  brown  bread  face  on  pretty  gins, 
And  made  him  stalk  upon  two  rolling  pins. 

Bishop  Corbet. 

9.  Noxious  humour  in  a  hawk's  foot. 

10.  Legs  :  (as,  '  He  is  unsteady,  groggy,  on 
his  pins').     Slang. 

Pin.  '•  a. 

1.  Fasten  with  pins. 

He  must  set  down  the  order,  and  as  I  may  say  the 
carpentership;  he  must  pin  it,  [the  coach,]  and  fit 
it  throughout.  —  Harmar,  Translation  of  Beza, 
p.  361 :  1587. 

The  skilful  artisan  had  taken  it  [a  watch]  in  hand, 
and  curiously  pinned  the  joints. — Bishop  Hall,  Se- 
lect Thoughts,  §  9. 

If  a  word  or  two  more  are  added  upon  the  chief 
offenders,  'tis  only  a  paper  pinn'd  upon  the  breast. 
— Pope. 

Not  Cynthia,  when  her  manteau  s  pinn'd  awry, 
E'er  felt  such  rage.    Id.,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  iv. 

2.  Fasten ;  make  fast. 

Our  gatos, 

Which  yet  seem  shut,  we  have  but  pinn  d  with 
rushes; 
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They'll  open  of  themselves. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  i.  4. 
But  Alexander  self  writeth,  that  they  left  their 
rafters  or  great  pieces  of  timber  pinned  together, 
whereupon  they  had  passed  over  the  stream  of  the 
main  river. — North,  Translation  of  Plutarch,  p.  584. 
(Rich.) 
3.  Join ;  fix  ;  fasten. 

She  lifted  the  princess  from  the  earth,  and  so 
locks  her  in  embracing,  as  if  she  would  pin  her  to 
her  heart. — Sliakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  v.  2. 

If  removing  my  consideration  from  the  impression 
of  the  cubes  to  the  cubes  themselves,  I  shall  pin  this 
one  notion  upon  every  one  of  them,  and  accordingly 
conceive  it  to  be  really  in  them  ;  it  will  fall  out  that 
I  allow  existence  to  other  entities,  which  never  had 
any.— Sir  K.  Digby,  Treatise  on  the  Nature  of  Bo- 
dies. 

I've  learn'd  how  far  I'm  to  believe 
Your  pinning  oaths  upon  your  sleeve. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ill.  1,507, 

They  help  to  cozen  themselves,  by  clausing  to  pin 
their  faith  on  such  expositors  as  explain  the  sacred 
Scripture,  in  favour  of  those  opinions  that  they 
beforehand  have  voted  orthodox. — Locke. 

It  cannot  be  imagined  that  so  able  a  man  should 
take  so  much  pains  to  pin  so  closely  on  his  friend  a 
story  which,  if  he  himself  thought  incredible,  he 
could  not  but  also  think  ridiculous. — Id. 
Pin.  v.  a.     [from  A.S. pyndan~\     Pen,  as  in 
a  pound  or  pinfold. 

If  all  this  be  willingly  granted  by  us,  which  are 
accused  to  pin  the  word  of  God  in  so  narrow  room, 
let  the  cause  of  the  accused  be  referred  to  the  ac- 
cuser's conscience. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
Pin-and-web.  s.     [see  extract  from  Wedg- 
wood.]     Horny  induration  of  the  mem- 
branes of  the  eye. 

Wish  all  eyes 
Blind  with  the  pin  and  web. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

{Pin  and  web,  an  induration  of  the  membranes  of  the 
eye,  not  much  unlike  a  cataract.  (Bailey.)  Italian 
panno  nel  occhio,  a  web  in  the  eye.  Panui  in  oculis 
fiunt  et  albugines  ex  vulneribus  vel  pustulis.  (Du- 
cange.)  In  pin  and  web  the  foreign  name  is  first 
adopted  and  then  translated.  —  Wedgwood,  Dic- 
tionary of  English  Etymology.] 

Pin-eyed,  adj.  In  Horticulture.  See  ex- 
tracts. 

If  a  large  number  of  primroses  or  cowslips  be  ga- 
thered, they  will  be  found  to  consist,  in  about  equal 
numbers,  of  two  forms,  obviously  differing  in  the 
length  of  their  pistils  and  stamens.  Florists  who 
cultivate  the  polyanthus  and  auricula  are  well 
aware  of  this  difference,  and  call  those  which  dis- 
play the  globular  stigma  at  the  mouth  of  the  corolla 
'pin-headed '  or ' pin-eyed,' a,n&  those  which  display 
the  stamens  'thumb-eyed*  (sic).— C.  Darwin,  in 
Journal  ofLinncean  Society,  vol.  vi.  p.  77-96. 

As  [Mr.  Darwin]  says,  gardeners  speak  of  the  two 
forms  as  the  'pin-ejied'  and  'thumb-eyed'  (alibi 
thrum-eyed). ...  It  is  the  satisfactory  explanation 
which,  with  characteristic  sagacity,  this  distin- 
guished zoologist  offers  of  the  (botanical)  fact  that 
primarily  concerns  us;  and  it  is  this  that  we  so 
greatly  admire. — River,  in  Natural  History  Review, 
July,  1862. 

Pinafore,  s.  Small  apron,  or  bib,  for  chil- 
dren. 

Moderately  buxom  was  her  shape,  and  quite  wo- 
manly too;  but  sometimes  — yes,  sometimes — she 
even  wore  &  pinafore ;  and  how  charming  that  was ! 
Oh!  she  was  indeed  ' a  gushing  thing'  (as  a  young 
gentleman  had  observed  in  verse,  in  the  Poet's- 
corner  of  a  provincial  newspaper),  was  the  youngest 
Miss  Pecksniff !— Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,cia..  ii. 

Pinaster,  s.  [Lat.]  Species  of  pine  j  Pinus 
pinaster ;  cluster  pine. 

The  holly  arm'd  with  gold  and  silver  spines, 
The  branch'd  pinaster,  and  the  fir  that  shines. 

Anonymous. 

The  introduction  of  the  pinaster  into  England  by 
Gerard  so  early  as  A.D.  1596, . . .  entitles  it  to  some 
notice, . . .  though  it  cannot  be  recommended  as  a 
species  valuable  for  its  timber,  or  calculated  to 
repay  the  planter  for  its  occupancy,  in  soils  capable 
of  producing  wood  of  more  general  utility. ...  It 
possesses  extensive  distribution  throughput  the 
south  of  Europe,  occupying  a  zone  considerably 
lower  than  the  Pinus  sylvestris.  In  Spain  it  is  an 
abundant  species,  and  in  the  maritime  districts  of 
the  south  of  France  covers  a  large  extent  of  surface, 
but  it  cannot  be  cultivated,  with  a  view  to  profit,  to 
the  north  of  Paris.  It  is  common  to  Italy  and  Swit- 
zerland, to  Greece,  and  the  western  parts  of  Asia ; 
and  a  pinaster  from  seed  .imported  from  China  has 
been  raised  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  though  there  is  some  doubt  whether  the 
species  had  not  been  originally  carried  from  Europe 
to  that  country.  The  growth  of  the  pinaster  in  a 
suitable  soil  is  rapid  and  luxuriant,  and  in  the 
course  of  fifty  or  sixty  years  it  reaches  a  height  of 
from  forty  to  as  much  as  sixty  feet,  with  a  trunk  of 
corresponding  diameter.  —  Selby,  British  Forest 
Trees, 
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Pinbank.  s.     Instrument  of  torture. 

Then  was  he  thrice  put  to  the  pinnebanTee,  tor- 
mented most  miserably,  to  utter  his  fetters  on, 
which  hee  would  never  do.— Fox,  Martyrs,  Henry 
VIII.  (Rich.) 

Pinbouke.  s.     ?  Kind  of  bucket. 

In  pails,  kits,  dishes,  pinbmt/ces,  bowls, 
Their  scorched  bosoms  merrily  they  baste. 

Drayton,  Moses,  b.  iii.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W .) 

Pincase.  s.     Pincushion. 

Some  brought  a  silke  lace, 
Some  brought  a  pincase.         Skelton,  Poems,  p.  138. 

Pincers,  s. 

1.  Instrument  by  which  nails  are  drawn,  or 
anything  is  griped,  which  requires  to  be 
held  hard. 

As  superfluous  flesh  did  rot, 
Amendment  ready  still  at  hand  did  wait, 
To  pluck  it  out  with  pincers  fiery  hot, 
That  soon  in  him  was  left  no  one  corrupt  jot. 

Spenser. 

2.  Claw  of  an  animal,  as  of  a  beetle  or  crab ; 
nipper. 

Every  ant  brings  a  small  particle  of  that  earth  in 
her  pincers,  and  lays  it  by  the  hole.— Addison, 
Guardian. 

Pincb.  v.  a.     [Fr.  pincer.~\ 

1.  Squeeze  between  the  fingers,  or  with  the 
teeth ;  hold  hard  with  an  instrument ;  press 
between  hard  bodies. 

When  the  doctor  spies  his  vantage  ripe, 
To  pinch  her  by  the  hand, 
The  maid  hath  given  consent  to  go  with  him. 

Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  6. 

2.  Squeeze  the  flesh  till  it  is  pained  or  livid. 

Thou  shalt  be  pinch'd, 

As  thick  as  honey-combs,  each  pinch  more  stinging 
Than  bees  that  made  them. 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  i.  2. 

He  would  pinch  the  children  in  the  dark  so  hard, 
that  he  left  the  print  in  black  and  blue. — Arbuth- 
not. 

3.  Gall ;  fret. 

As  they  pinch  one  another  by  the  disposition,  he 
cries  out,  No  more.— Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra, iii.  7. 

4.  Gripe  ;  oppress  ;  straiten. 

Want  of  room  upon  the  earth  pinching  a  whole 
nation,  begets  the  remediless  war,  vexing  only  some 
number  of  particulars,  it  draws  on  the  arbitrary. — 
Sir  W.  Raleigh,  Essays. 

She  pinch'd  her  belly  with  her  daughters  two, 
To  bring  the  year  about  with  much  ado. 

Dryden,  The  Cock  and  the  Fox,  11. 

Nick  Frog  would  pinch  his  belly  to  save  his 
pocket. — Arbuthnot,  History  of  John  Bull. 

5.  Distress ;  pain. 

Afford  them  shelter  from  the  wintry  winds, 
The  sharp  year  pinclies. 

Tlutmson,  Seasons,  Autumn. 

6.  Press  ;  drive  to  difficulties. 

The  beaver,  when  he  finds  himself  hard  pinch'd, 
bites  'em  off,  and  leaving  them  to  his  pursuers,  saves 
himself. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

When  the  respondent  is  pinched  with  a  strong 
objection,  and  is  at  a  loss  for  an  answer,  the  mode- 
rator suggests  some  answer  to  the  objection  of  the 
opponent. —  Watts. 

7.  Try  thoroughly ;  force  out  what  is  con- 
tained within. 

This  is  the  way  to  pinch  the  question ;  therefore, 
let  what  will  come  of  it,  I  will  stand  the  test  of  your 
method.— Collier. 

Pincb.  v.  n. 

1.  Act  with  force,  so  as  to  be  felt;  bear  hard 
upon ;  be  puzzling. 

A  difficulty  pincheth,nor  will  it  easily  be  resolved. 
— Glanville. 

But  thou 

Know'st  with  an  equal  hand  to  hold  the  scale, 
Seest  where  the  reasons  pinch,  and  where  they  fail. 

Dryden. 

2.  Spare  ;  be  frugal. 

The  poor  that  scarce  have  wherewithal  to  eat, 
Will  pinch  and  make  the  singing  boy  a  treat. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  vi.  104. 

Know  where  the  shoe  pinches.    Have  practi- 
cal and  personal  experience  of  anything. 

When  he  told  them  to  look  on  his  shoe,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  well  made,  he  observed, '  None  of  you 
know  where  the  shoe  pinches!'  He  either  used  a 
proverbial  phrase,  or  by  its  aptness  it  has  become 
one  of  the  most  popular.—/.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of 
Literature,  The  Philosophy  of  Proverbs. 

Pincb.  s. 

1.  Painful  squeeze  with  the  fingers. 
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If  any  straggler  from  his  rank  be  found, 
A  pinch  must  for  the  mortal  sin  compound. 


2.  Grip  ;  pain  given. 

There  cannot  be  a  pinch  in  death 
More  sharp  than  this  is. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  i.  2. 

3.  Oppression  ;  distress  inflicted. 

Return  to  her,  and  fifty  men  dismiss'd  ? 
No,  rather  I  abjure  all  roofs,  and  choose  .  .  . 
To  be  a  comrade  with  the  wolf  and  owl, 
Necessity's  sharp  pinch. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  4. 

A  farmer  was  put  to  such  a  pinch  in  a  hard  winter, 
that  he  was  forced  to  feed  his  family  upon  the  main 
stock.—  Sir  R.  L'  Estrange, 

4.  Difficulty  ;  time  of  distress. 

A  good  sure  friend  is  a  better  help  at  a  pinch,  than 
all  the  stratagems  of  a  man's  own  wit.  —  Bacon. 

The  devil  helps  his  servants  for  a  season;  but 
when  they  once  come  to  a  pinch,  he  leaves  'em  in 
the  lurch.—  Sir  R.  L'  Estrange. 

The  commentators  never  fail  him  at  a  pinch,  and 
must  excuse  him.—  Dryden. 

They  at  a  pinch  can  bribe  a  vote. 

Swift,  Miscellanies. 

5.  As  much  as  is  taken  up  by  a  pinch,  or 
nip,  of  the  fingers  ;  small  quantity  :  (com- 
mon with  snuff). 

'  It's  fine  news  for  a  summer-day,"  said  Caroline, 
'  to  say  we  can't  understand  politics,  with  a  Queen 
on  the  throne.'—'  She  has  got  her  ministers  to  tell 
her  what  to  do,'  said  Mrs.  Carey,  taking  a  pinch  of 
snuff.  'Poor  innocent  young  creature,  it  often 
makes  my  heart  ache  to  think  how  she  is  beset.'  — 
B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  iv.  ch.  viii. 
Used  contemptuously. 

Your  Novids,  and  Bluturcks,  and  Omurs,  and  stuff, 
By  G—  —  !  they  don't  signify  this  pinch  of  snuff. 

Swift,  The  Grand  Question  (of  Hamilton's 
Bawn)  debated. 

Pinchbeck.    *.      [see    extract.]      Alloy  so 
called,  chiefly  of  copper  and  zinc. 

The  bright  gold-coloured  alloys,  called  Prince's,  or 
Prince  Rupert's  metal,  in  this  country,  consists  ap- 
parently of  two  parts  of  zinc  to  one  of  copper,  or 
of  nearly  equal  parts  of  each.  Brass,  or  hard  solder, 
consists  of  two  parts  of  brass  and  one  of  zinc  melted 
together,  to  which  a  little  tin  is  occasionally  added  ; 
but  when  the  solder  must  be  very  strong,  as  for 
brass  tubes  that  are  to  undergo  drawing,  two  thirds 
of  a  part  of  zinc  are  used  for  two  parts  of  brass. 
Mosaic  gold,  according  to  the  specification  of  Parker 
and  Hamilton's  patent,  consists  of  100  parts  of  cop- 
per, and  from  52  to  55  of  zinc,  which  is  no  atomic 
proportion.  Bath  metal  is  said  to  consist  of  82  parts 
of  brass  and  9  parts  of  zinc  ----  Pinchbeck,  Sirnilor, 
Mannheim  gold,  are  merely  different  names  of  alloy 
similar  to  Prince's  metal.—  lire,  Dictionary  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Pinching,  part,  adj.      Acting  as   a  pincer, 
both  literally  and  figuratively  ;  nipping. 

Avoid  the  pinching  cold  and  scorching  heat. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  691. 

The  bounteous  player  outgave  thepinching  lord. 
C.  Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  vii.  118. 

Gin  ...  is  a  fiery  lake  that  sets  the  brain  in  flame, 
burns  up  the  entrails,  and  scorches  every  part  with- 
in ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  Lethe  of  oblivion,  in 
which  the  wretch  immersed  drowns  his  most  pinch- 
ing cares,  and,  with  his  reason,  all  anxious  reflection 
on  brats  that  cry  for  food,  hard  winters,  frosts,  and 
horrid  empty  home.  —  Mandeville,  Notes  on  the  Fable 
of  the  Bees. 

'  Papists,'  argued  Giles  Gosling,  '  are  a  pinching, 
close-fisted  race,  and  this  man  would  have  found  a 
lodging  with  the  wealthy  squire  at  Bessellsk'y,  or 
with  the  old  knight  at  Wootton,  or  in  some  other  of 
their  Roman  dens,  instead  of  living  in-  a  house  of 
public  entertainment,  as  every  honest  man  and  good 
Christian  should.'—  Sir  W.  Scott,  Kenihoorth,  en.  i. 

Pinching,  verbal  abs.    Act  of  one  who,  that 
which,  pinches. 

There  is  that  waxeth  rich  by  his  wariness  and 
pinching.  —  Ecclesiasticus,  xi.  18. 

Pinchpenny.  s.     Niggard. 

He  hath  to  his  father  a  certayne  felow,  greedy  of 
money,  a  wretched  felowe  in  his  house,  and  a  very 
pinch-peny,  as  drie  as  a  kexe.  —  Udall,  Flouresfrom 
Latine,  p.  145.  (Rich.) 

Pincushion,  s.    Small  bag  stuffed  with  bran 
or  wool,  on  which  pins  are  stuck. 

She  would  ruin  me  in  silks,  were  not  the  quantity 
that  goes  to  a  large  pincushion  sufficient  to  make 
her  a  gown  and  petticoat.  —  Addison,  Guardian. 

Thou  art  a  retailer  of  phrases,  and  dost  deal  in 
remnants  of  remnants,  like  a  maker  of  pincushions. 
—  Conor  eve. 

A  while  after  there  came  up  in  fashion  a  pretty 
sort  of  flame-coloured  satin  for  lining,  and  the  mer- 
cer brought  a  pattern  of  it  immediately  to  our  three 
gentlemen.  '  An'  please  your  worships,'  said  he, 
'  my  Lord  Conway  and  Sir  John  Walters  had  linings 
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out  of  this  very  piece  last  night :  it  takes  wonder- 
fully, and  I  shall  not  have  a  remnant  left  enough  to 
make  my  wife  a  pincushion  by  to-morrow  morning 
at  ten  o'clock.'— Swift,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  sect.ii. 

Pindaric,  adj.    After  the  style  or  manner 
of  Pindar. 

You  will  find,  by  the  account  which  I  have  al- 
ready given  you,  that  my  compositions  in  gardening 
are  altogether  after  the  Pindarick  manner,  and  run 
into  the  beautiful  wildness  of  nature,  without  affect- 
ing the  nicer  elegancies  of  art.— Addison,  Spectator, 
no.  477. 

The  Pindarick  odes  are  now  to  be  considered ;  a 
species  of  composition,  which  Cowley  thinks  Panci- 
rolus  might  have  counted  in  '  his  list  of  the  lost  in- 
ventions of  antiquity,'  and  which  he  has  made  a 
bold  and  vigorous  attempt  to  recover His  [Cow- 
ley's]  endeavour  was  '  not  to  show  precisely  what 
Pindar  spoke,  but  his  manner  of  speaking/ . . .  In 
the  _  following  odes,  where  Cowley  chooses  his  own 
subject,  he  sometimes  rises  to  a  dignity  truly  Pin- 
darick. ...  If  the  Pindarick  style  be,  what  Cowley 
thinks  it,  'the  highest  and  noblest  kind  of  writing 
in  verse,'  it  can  be  adapted  only  to  high  and  noble 
subjects;  and  it  will  not  be  easy  to  reconcile  the 
poet  with  the  critick,  or  to  conceive  how  that  can 
be  the  highest  kind  of  writing  in  verse,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Sprat,  is  '  chiefly  to  be  preferred  for  its 
near  affinity  to  prose.' . . .  The  Pindarick  odes  have 
so  long  enjoyed  the  highest  degree  of  poetical  repu- 
tation, that  I  am  not  willing  to  dismiss  them  with 
unabated  censure ;  and,  surely,  though  the  mode  of 
their  composition  be  erroneous,  yet  many  parts  de- 
serve, at  least,  that  admiration  which  is  due  to  great 
comprehension  of  knowledge,  and  great  fertility  of 
fancy.  The  thoughts  are  often  new,  and  often 
striking ;  but  the  greatness  of  one  part  is  disgraced 
by  the  littleness  of  another ;  and  total  negligence  of 
language  gives  the  noblest  conceptions  the  appear- 
ance of  a  fabrick,  august  in  the  plan,  but  mean  in 
the  materials.  Yet,  surely,  those  verses  are  not 
without  a  just  claim  to  praise,  of  which  it  may  be 
said  with  truth  that  no  man  but  Cowley  could  have 
written  them. — Johnson,  Lives  of  the  Poets,  Cowley. 
Pindaric,  s.  Irregular  ode,  so  named  from 
imitation  of  the  odes  of  the  Grecian  poet 
Pindar. 

Can  any  thing  be  more  ridiculous  than  for  men 
of  a  sober  and  moderate  fancy,  to  imitate  this  poet's 
way  of  writing  in  those  monstrous  compositions 
which  go  among  us  under  the  name  of  Pindaricks '! 
— Addison,  Spectator,  no.  160. 
Pindarical.  adj.  Pindaric. 

You  may  wonder,  sir  (for  this  seems  a  little  too 
extravagant  and  pindarical  for  prose) ,  what  I  mean 
by  all  this  preface.— Cowley,  Essays,  The  Garden. 
(Rich.) 
Pindarlsm.  s.     Imitation  of  Pindar. 

Pindarism  prevailed  about  half  a  century;  but, 
at  last,  died  gradually  away,  and  other  imitations 
supply  its  place.— Johnson,  Lives  of  the  Poets, 
Cowley. 

Pfnder.  s.  Keeper  of  a  pinfold :  (often  spelt 
pinner). 
The  father  of  Robin  a  forester  was ; 

And  he  shot  with  a  trusty  long  bow ; 
Two  north-country  miles  and  an  inch  at  a  shot, 
As  the  pinder  of  Wakefi eld  doth  know. 

Ballad  on  Robin  Hood. 
She  doth  not  only  think  of  lusty  Robin  Hood, 
But  of  his  merry  man,  the  pindar  of  the  town, 
George-a-Green. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  xxviii.    (Rich.) 
I  care  not  for  earl,  nor  yet  for  knight, 

Nor  baron  that  is  so  bold ; 
For  George-a-Green,  the  merry  pinner, 
He  hath  my  heart  in  hold. 

Ballad  of  the  Pinner  of  Wdkefield.    (Rich.) 

pindust.  s.    Small  particles  of  metal  made 
by  pointing  pins. 

The  little  parts  of  pindust,  when  mingled  with 
sand,  cannot,  by  their  mingling,  make  it  lighter. — 
JSir  K.  Digby. 

Pine.  v.  n.  [Provincial  German  pijne  =  pain, 
torment;  pijnen,pijnigen  =  cause  pain,  tor- 
ture :  whence,  suffer  pain.] 
1.  Languish;    wear  away  with  any  kind  of 
misery. 

My  hungry  eyes  through  greedy  covetise, 
With  no  contentment  can  themselves  suffice ; 
But  having,  pine,  and  having  not,  complain. 

Spenser. 

Ye  shall  pine  away  for  your  iniquities.— JEsekiel, 
xxiv.  23. 

I  burn,  I  pine,  I  perish, 
If  I  achieve  not  this  young  modest  girl. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  1. 
Since  my  young  lady's  going  into  France,  the  fool 
hath  much  pined  away. — Id.,  King  Lear,  i.  4. 

The  wicked  with  anxiety  of  mind 
Shall  pine  away ;  in  sighs  consume  their  breath. 


To  me,  who  with  eternal  famine  pine, 
Alike  is  hell,  or  paradise,  or  heaven. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  597. 
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This  night  shall  see  the  gaudy  wreath  decline, 
The  roses  wither,  and  the  lilies  pine.  Tickell. 

•2.  Languish  with  desire. 

We  may  again 

Free  from  our  feasts  and  banquets  bloody  knives, 
Do  faithful  homage,  and  receive  free  honours: 
All  which  we  pine  for  now. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  6. 
We  stood  amazed  to  see  your  mistress  mourn. 
Unknowing  that  she  pined  for  your  return. 


Your  new  commander  need  not  pine  for  action. 

A.  Philips. 
Pine.  v.  a. 

1.  Wear  out;  make  to  languish. 

Part  us  ;  I  towards  the  north, 
Where  shivering  cold  and  sickness  pines  the  clime. 
Shakespear,  Richard  II.  v.  1. 
One  is  pined  in  prison  ;  another  tortured  on  the 
rack  ;  a  third  languisheth  under  the  loss  of  a  dear 
son,  wife,  or  husband.— Bishop  Hall,  Breathings  of 
the  Devout  Soul,  §  27. 

Look  rather  on  my  pale  cheek  pined ; 
There  view  your  beauties,  there  you'll  find 
A  fair  face,  but  a  cruel  mind.  Carew. 

Beroe  but  now  I  left,  whom,  pined  with  pain, 
Her  age  and  anguish  from  these  rites  detain. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  v.  848. 

2.  Grieve  for ;  bemoan  in  silence. 

Abash'd  the  devil  stood,     . 
And  felt  how  awful  goodness  is,  and  saw 
Virtue  in  her  shape  how  lovely :  saw,  and  pined 
His  loss.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  846. 

Pine.  s.   Woe ;  want ;  suffering  of  any  kind. 

My  sheepe  . . . 

All  were  they  lustie  as  thou  diddest  see, 
Bene  all  starved  with  pyne  and  penury. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar,  September. 
His  raw-bone  cheeks,  through  penury  and  pine, 
Were  shronke  into  his  jawes.        Id.,  Faerie  Queen. 

Women,  mony,  and  wine, 
Have  their  good  and  their  pine. 

Proverbs,  in  Wodroephe's  French  Grammar. 
p.  484 :  1628. 

Pine.  s.  [Lat  pinus  ;  A.S.  pinn ;  Fr.  pin.'] 
Coniferous  tree  so  called  of  the  genus 
Pinus. 

You  may  as  well  forbid  the  mountain  pines 
To  wag  their  high  tops,  and  to  make  a  noise, 
When  they  are  fretted  with  the  gusts  of  heaven. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

Thus  droops  this  lofty  pine,  and  hangs  his  sprayes ; 
Thus  Eleanor's  pride  dies  in  her  younger  days. 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  ii.  3. 

The  pine  tree  hath  amentaceous  flowers  or  kat- 
kins,  which  are  produced  at  remote  distances  from 
the  fruit,  on  the  same  tree ;  the  seeds  are  produced 
in  squamous  cones :  to  which  should  be  added,  that 
the  leaves  are  longer  than  those  of  a  fir-tree,  and  are 
produced  by  pairs  out  of  each  sheath.— Miller, 
Gardener's  Dictionary. 

The^peciflc  characters  of  this  species,  as  given  by 
Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  are,  leaves  rigid,  in  pairs,  the  young 
cones  stalked  and  recurved,  crest  of  the  anthers  very 
small.  As  additional  characteristics,  we  may  remark 
that  the  leaves  are  from  one  inch  and  a  half  to  up- 
wards of  two  inches  long,  slightly  waved  or  twisted, 
the  upper  surface  concave,  the  under  convex,  of  a 
glaucous  green  colour.  . . .  The  durability  of  pine 
timber,  when  fully  matured,  indicated  by  the  red- 
ness of  its  colour,  is  considered  to  be  scarcely  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  oak,  and  instances  are  given 
where  timbers  of  pine  in  the  roofs  of  old  buildings 
had,  after  the  lapse  of  several  centuries,  been  found 
perfectly  sound. — Selby,  British  Forest  Trees. 
Pineapple,  s.  Fruit,  and  plant  producing  it, 
of  the  genus  Ananassa. 

Try  if  any  words  can  give  the  taste  of  a  pine- 
apple, and  make  one  have  the  true  idea  of  its  relish. 
— Locke. 

If  a  child  were  kept  where  he  never  saw  but  black 
and  white,  he  would  have  no  more  ideas  of  scarlet, 
than  he  that  never  tasted  a,  pineapple,  has  of  that 
particular  relish.— Id. 

The  pineapple  hath  a  flower  consisting  of  one 
leaf,  divided  into  three  parts,  and  is  funnel-shaped : 
the  embryos  are  produced  in  the  tubercles:  these 
become  a  fleshy  fruit  full  of  juice :  the  seeds,  which 
are  lodged  in  the  tubercles,  are  very  small,  and 
almost  kidney-shaped.  —  Miller,  Gardener's  Dic- 
tionary. 

The  most  remarkable  species  (of  the  class  Brome- 
liacese)  is  the  pine-apple,  or  ananas,  which  is  well 
known  for  the  sweetness  and  fine  aromatic  flavour 
of  its  fruit ;  in  its  wild  state,  however,  and  unripe, 
the  fruit  is  excessively  acrid,  burning  the  gums. — 
Lindley,  Vegetable  Kingdom. 
Used  adjectivally. 

In  general,  the  distortions  produced  by  the  forma- 
tion of  the  tuber  destroy  the  symmetry  which  the 
buds  on  the  surface  of  this  portion  of  the  stem 
would  otherwise  exhibit,  in  their  mode  of  arrange- 
ment ;  but  still  they  may,  in  manycases.be  observed 
to  follow  a  spiral  course,  characteristic,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  see,  of  the  disposition  of  the  leaves.  In 
one  peculiar  variety  of  this  tuber,  termed  the  'pine- 
apple potato,'  this  disposition  of  the  buds  is  very 
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striking ;  each  is  subtended  by  a  swollen  projection 
which  represents  the  base  of  the  leaf-stalk,  in  whose 
axil  we  may  consider  it  to  have  been  formed.— 
Henslow,  Principles  of  Descriptive  and  Physiolo- 
gical Botany,  §  6i. 

Pineal,  adj.  Having  the  nature  of,  relating 
to,  connected  with,  a  pine,  especially  the 
cone  thereof,  and  that  in  respect  to  shape. 
Specially  applied  in  Anatomy  to  a  portion 
of  the  brain,  which  has  commanded  atten- 
tion from  the  fact  of  Descartes  having 
considered  it  to  be  the  seat  of  the  soul. 

Courtiers  and  spaniels  exactly  resemble  one  an- 
other in  the  pineal  gland. — Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 

It  may  be  considered  as  a  part  of  this  syncretism, 
as  we  may  call  it,  of  the  material  and  immaterial  hy- 
potheses, that  Descartes  fixed  the  seat  of  the  soul  in 
the  conarion  or  pineal  gland,  which  he  selected  as 
the  only  part  of  the  brain  which  was  not  double. — 
Hallam,  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe 
iwthe  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  Centuries, 
pt.  iii.  ch.  iii.  §  96. 

We  may  here  conveniently  notice  the  position  and 
connections  of  the  pineal  gland.  This  body,  ren- 
dered famous  by  the  vague  theory  of  Des  Cartes, 
which  viewed  it  as  the  chief  source  of  nervous  power, 
is  placed  just  behind  the  third  ventricle,  resting  in 
a  superficial  groove  which  passes  along  the  median 
line  between  the  corpora  quadrigeim'na.  It  is  heart- 
shaped,  and  of  a  grey  colour. ...  It  appears,  then, 
that  the  pineal  gland  has  no  other  connection  with 
brain  than  that  which  these  habenae  or  peduncles 
secure  for  it ;  otherwise  this  body  might  more  ap- 
propriately be  regarded  as  an  appendage  to  the  pia 
mater,  in  which  it  is  involved,  and  from  which  it 
derives  its  nutrition.  Grains  of  sand,  similar  in 
every  respect  to  those  previously  described,  as  con- 
nected with  the  internal  processes  of  the  pia  mater, 
are  found  in  the  pineal  body  in  a  large  proportion 
of  instances  in  the  adult.  They  seem  to  be  accu- 
mulated as  it  were  in  a  cavity  which  is  situate  to- 
wards its  base.  —  Todd,  in  Toad's  Cyclopaedia  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,  art.  Nervous  Centres. 

The  concretions  of  the  pineal  glands  have  not  be- 
gun to  be  formed  till  the  seventh  year.  They  are 
sometimes  wanting  in  very  advanced  age. . . .  The 
number  of  these  bodies  increases  with  the  progress 
of  life,  and  their  colour  is  paler  in  youth  and  old  age 
than  in  the  intermediate  periods. — J.  A.  Symonds, 
in  Todd's  Cyclopedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology, 
art.  Age. 
Pinefui.  adj.  Full  of  woe  and  lamentation. 

And  gript  the  mawes  of  barren  Sicily 
With  long  constraint  of  pineful  penury. 

Bishop  Hall,  Satires,  v.  2. 

Pinery.  *.  Place  where  pineapples  are 
raised'. 

Every  department  of  the  pinery  must  be  kept  at 
all  times  sweet  and  clean. — London,  Encyclopaedia 
of  Gardening,  §  3100. 

Pinetum.  *.  [Lat.]  Plantation,  grove, 
wood,  collection,  of  pines. 

Pinetums,  or  collections  of  the  Abietinse,  planted 
by  themselves  are  now  numerous  throughout  the 
kingdom.  ...  In  Northumberland,  the  first  esta- 
blished and  richest  pinetum  is  that  of  Sir  C.  L.  M. 
Monck. ...  In  Scotland,  also,  several  pinetums  have 
been  formed.— Selby,  British  Forest  Trees. 

Pinfeathered.  adj.  Not  fledged;  having 
the  feathers  yet  only  beginning  to  shoot. 

Hourly  we  see  some  raw  pinfeather'd  thing 
Attempt  to  mount,  and  fights  and  heroes  sing; 
Who  for  false  quantities  was  whipt  at  school. 

Dryden,  Translation  ofPersius,  i.  134. 

Pinfold,  s.     [see  extract  from  Wedgwood.] 

Place  in  which  beasts  are  confined ;  pound. 

The  Irish  never  come  to  those  raths  but  armed ; 

which  the  English  nothing  suspecting,  are  taken  at 

an  advantage,  like  sheep  in  the  pinfold.— Spenser, 

View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

I  care  not  for  thee. — 

If  I  had  thee  in  Lipsbury  pinfold,  I  would  make 
thee  care  for  me.     Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  2. 
Confined  and  pester'd  in  this  pinfold  here. 

Milton,  Comus,  7. 

Oaths  were  not  purposed  more  than  law 
To  keep  the  good  and  just  in  awe, 
But  to  confine  the  bad  and  sinful 
Like  moral  cattle  in  a  pinfold. 

Butler,  Hudibras,Ji.  2, 197. 

[Pinfold  is  commonly  explained  as  a  fold  in  which 
straying  cattle  are  temporarily  penned  or  confined ; 
pindar,  the  officer  whose  business  it  is  to  place  cattle 
in  the  pinfold.  But  on  this  supposition  there  would 
be  nothing  distinctive  in  the  name,  inasmuch  as 
every  cattle-fold  is  a  fold  for  penning  cattle.  The 
real  derivation  is  Dutch  pand,  German  pfand,  a 
pawn  or  pledge.  Pfandstall,  a  pinfold  ;  pfdndung, 
the  act  of  seizure,  attachment,  seizing  of  cattle  which 
do  damage;  pf tinder,  a  distrainer,  a  pindar.  The 
owner  of  cattle  taken  in  damage  was  obliged  to  give 
a  pledge  to  make  good  the  amount  before  the  cattle 
were  released. 
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'  Fro  the  Pouke's  (Devil's)  pnndfalde  no  main- 
prise  may  us  fetch.'   (Promptorium  Parvulorum.) 
Grisons  pandrar,  pindrar,  to  pound  cattle ;  pan- 
drader,  pindrader,  a  pindar. —  Wedgwood,  Dictio- 
nary of  English  Etymology.'] 

Pingie.  s.   [  ?  ]     Small  enclosure ;  pightle ; 
pikle.     Provincial. 

The  academy,  a  little  pingle,  or  plot  of  ground, 
the  purchase  whereof  cost  not  above  three  thousand 
drachmes,  was  the  habitation  of  Plato,  Xenocrates, 
and  Polemon.  —  North,  Translation  of  Plutarch, 
p.  226:  (Rich.) 

Pingier.  *.     ?  Cart-horse  ;  ?  horse  taken  out 
of  a  paddock  ;  ?  horse  from  a  pound. 

Perverselie  doe  they'alwaies  thinke  of  their  lovers, 
and  talke  of  them  scornfullie,  judging  all  to  be 
clownes  which  be  not  courtiers,  and  all  to  bepinglers 
that  be  not  coursers.— Lily,  Euphues.  (Nares  by  H. 
and  W.) 
Pinguefy.  v.  a.  Fatten.  Rare. 

The  oyl  or  ointment,  wherewith  women  use  to 
anoint  the  hair  of  the  head,  hath  a  certain  property 
in  it  to  pinguefy  withall. — Holland,  Translation  of 
Plutarch,  p.  914.  (Rich.) 

Pinguid,  adj.    [Lat.  pinguis.~\     Fat ;  unctu- 
ous.    Rare. 

Some  clays  are  more  pinguid,  and  other  more 
slippery ;  yet  all  are  very  tenacious  of  water  on  the 
surface.— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Pinhole.  s.    Small  hole,  such  as  is  made  by 
the  perforation  of  a  pin. 

The  breast  at  first  broke  in  a  small  pinhole.— 
Wiseman. 

Pining:,  part.  adj.     Wasting. 

See,  see  the  pining  malady  of  France ; 
Behold  the  wounds,  the  most  unnatural  wounds, 
Which  thou  thyself  hast  given  her  woful  breast. 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iii.  3. 
Farewell  the  year  which  threaten'd  so 
The  fairest  light  the  world  can  show  j 
Welcome  the  new,  whose  every  day, 
Restoring  what  was  snatch'd  away 
By  pining  sickness  from  the  fair, 
That  matchless  beauty  does  repair.  Waller. 

Pinion,  s.  [Fr.  pignon."] 

1.  Joint  of  the  wing  remotest  from  the  body. 

2.  Shakespear  seems  to  use  it  for  a  feather  or 
quill  of  the  wing. 

He  is  pluckt,  when  hither 
He  sends  so  poor  a  pinion  of  his  wing. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  10. 

3.  Wing. 

How  oft  do  they  with  golden  pinions  cleave 
The  flitting  skies,  like  flying  pursuivant.     Spenser. 

The  God,  who-mounts  the  winged  winds, 
Fast  to  his  feet  the  golden  pinions  binds, 
That  high  through  fields  of  air  his  flight  sustain. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  v.  56. 
Though  fear  should  lend  him  pinions  like  the 

wind, 
Yet  swifter  fate  will  seize  him  from  behind. 

Swift,  Translation  from  Horace,  b.  iii.  ode  iii. 

4.  Tooth  of  a  smaller  wheel,  answering  to 
that  of  a  larger. 

5.  Fetters  or  bonds  for  the  arms. 
Pinion,  v.  a. 

1.  Confine  by  binding  the  wings ;  maim  by 
cutting  off  the  first  joint  of  the  wing. 

Whereas  they  have  sacrificed  to  themselves,  they 
become  sacrifices  to  the  inconstancy  of  fortune, 
whose  wings  they  thought  by  their  self-wisdom  to 
have  pinioned. — Bacon. 

2.  Bind  the  arm  to  the  body. 

A  second  spear,  which  kept  the  former  course, 
From  the  same  hand,  and  sent  with  equal  force, 
His  right  arm  pierced,  and  holding  on,  bereft 
His  use  of  both,  and  pinion'd  down  his  left. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  jEneid,  x.  471. 

3.  Confine  by  binding  the  elbows  to  the  sides. 

Swarming  at  his  back  the  country  cried. 
And  once  in  view  they  never  lost  the  sight, 
But,  seized  and  pinion'd,   brought   to  court  the 
knight.          Dryden,  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  58. 

4.  Shackle;  bind. 

Know,  that  I  will  not  wait  pinion'd  at  your 
master's  court :  rather  make  my  country's  high 
pyramids  my  gibbet,  and  hang  me  up  in  chains.— 
Sliakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  \.  5. 
O  loose  this  frame,  this  knot  of  man  untie! 

That  my  free  soul  may  use  her  wing, 
Which  now  is  pinion'd  with  mortality, 

As  an  entangled,  hamper'd  thing.  Herbert. 

In  vain  from  chains  and  fetters  free, 
The  great  man  boasts  of  liberty ; 
He's  pinion'd  up  by  formal  rules  of  state.     Norris. 

5.  Bind  to. 

So  by  each  bard  an  alderman  shall  sit, 
A  heavy  load  shall  hang  at  every  wit ; 
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And  while  on  fame's  triumphant  car  they  ride, 
Some  slave  of  mine  be  pinion'd  to  their  side. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  131. 

Pinioned,  adj.  Furnished  with  pinions  or 
wings  :  (used  in  the  extract  as  the  second 
element  of  a  compound). 

The  wings  of  swans,  and  Ktronger-pinion'd  rhyme. 
Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  ix.  36. 

Pinionist.  s.    Any  bird  that  flies. 

He  sung  the  outrage  of  the  lazy  drone 
Upon  the  labouring  bee,  in  strains  so  rare, 
That  all  the  flitting  piniunists  of  air 
Attentive  sat. 

W.  Browne,  Britannia's  Pastorals,  i.  2. 
Pink.  This  combination  has  several  mean- 
ings ;  being  both  verb  and  noun,  substan- 
tive and  adjective;  and  applying  to  objects 
as  different  as  a  colour  and  a  boat.  The 
sense  which  carries  us  the  farthest  is  that 
of  anything  pointed  or  sharp ;  tip ;  point. 
Akin  to  this  is  that  of  a  quick  motion.  In 
Wedgwood,  the  affiliation  of  the  different 
meanings  is  as  follows  : 

1.  As  a  \vord,pink  is  connected  with/>ec£, 
pick,  &c. ;  of  which  it  is  a  nasalized  form. 
In  Swedish  pecka  =  peck  like  a  bird,  or 
palpitate   (from  the  succession    of  light 
quick  movements)  like  a  heart.    A  similar 
vibration    gives    winking.      Dutch,  pink 
oogen,  to  wink,  squinny,  sparkle,  glisten. 
(Kilian). 

2.  Certain  objects  with  sharp,  pointed, 
or  tapering  ends  ;  as  pink,  the  flower  and 
the  boat. 

3.  From  the  flower,  the  colour  so  called. 
See  the  several  entries. 

Pink.  v.  a.    [see  preceding  entry.] 

1.  Work  in  eyelet  holes ;   pierce  in   small 
holes. 

The  sea-hedgehog  is  enclosed  in  a  round  shell, 
handsomely  wrought  and  pink'd.—Carew,  Survey 
of  Cornwall. 

Happy  the  climate,  where  the  beau 
Wears  the  same  suit  for  use  and  show ; 
And  at  a  small  expence  your  wife, 
If  once  well  pink'd,  is  clothed  for  life. 

Prior,  Alma,  ii.  449. 

2.  Pierce  with  a  sword ;  stab.     Slang. 

They  grew  such  desperate  rivals  for  her,  that  one 
of  them  pinked  the  other  in  a  dveL—Addison,  Drum- 
mer. 

Pink.  v.  ».     WTink  with  the  eyes. 

A  hungry  fox  lay  winking  and  pinking,  as  if  he 
had  sore  eyes. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Pink,  ambiguous.  In  the  following  ex- 
tracts it  may  either  apply  to  the  small  size 
(Pinkeyed)  or  winking  motion  (Pink, 
v.  n.),  or  to  the  colour.  The  Dutch  pink- 
oogen,  certainly  favours  the  former  view. 
The  following  line  is  less  conclusively  li- 
mited to  the  sense  of  winking.  It  may 
mean  growing  pink. 

And  upon  drinking  my  eyes  will  be  pinking. 

Heywood,  from  Wedgwood  and  Richardson. 

The  former  sense  is  the  favourite  of  the 
commentator  on  the  following : — 

Come,  thou  monarch  of  the  vine, 
Plumpy  Bacchus,  with  pink  eyne, 
In  thy  vats  our  cares  be  drown'd. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  7,  song. 

Pink.  s.  [Fr.  pinque.~\  In  Navigation.  Nar- 
row-sterned  (pinh-sterned)  vessel  so  called. 

This  pink  is  one  of  Cupid's  carriers ; 
Give  fire ;  she  is  my  prize. 

Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  2. 
Pink,  a  name  given  to  a  ship  with  a  very  narrow 
stern.  Those  used  in  the  Mediteranean  sea  differ 
from  the  xebecs  only  in  being  more  lofty,  and  not 
sharp  in  the  bottom ;  they  are  vessels  of  burden, 
have  three  masts,  and  carry  lateen  sails.  All  vessels, 
however  small,  whose  sterns  are  very  narrow,  are 
called  pink-sterned.— Falconer,  Nautical  Diction- 
ary. (Burney). 

Pink.  *.  [Fr.  pince  =  tlp,  point.]  Na- 
tive plant  of  the  genus  Dianthus  ;  species 
armeria,  or  Deptford  pink;  prolifer;  ca- 
ryophyllus,  or  clove  pink,  carnation;  and 
deltoides,  or  maiden  pink ;  caesius,  moun- 
tain, or  Cheddar  pink.  In  all,  the  leaves, 
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like  those  of  the  garden  varieties,  are 
pointed  and  somewhat  rigid.  Hence,  the 
name.  In  German  and  Norse  they  are 
called  nelke,  or  some  similar  diminutive 
of  nagel  =  r\ai].  With  the  exception  of  the 
second  (Dianthus  prolifer,  which  is  purple), 
all  the  wild  species  are  pink  in  colour. 

In  May  and  June  come  pinks  of  all  sorts ;  espe- 
cially the  blush  pink.— Bacon,  Essays,  Of  Gardens. 
What  is  called  the  clove  fink  is  Dianthus  caryo- 
phyllus,  the  source  of  the  carnation  and  picotee, 
and  remarkable  for  its  still  more  highly  aromatic 
odour. — Moore,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Pink.  adj.  ?  Having  the  colour  of  the  flowers 
so  called ;  in  which  case  it  is  a  word  like 
lilac  -  lilac-coloured. 

He  was  about  sixteen,  with  a  lithe  figure,  and  a 
handsome,  faded,  impudent  face.  His  long,  loose, 
white  trousers  gave  him  height ;  he  had  no  waist- 
coat, but  a  pink  silk  handkerchief  was  twisted  care- 
lessly round  his  neck,  and  fastened  with  a  very  large 
piu,  which,  whatever  were  its  materials,  had  un- 
questionably a  gorgeous  appearance. — B.  Disraeli, 
Sybil,  b.  ii.  ch.  ix. 

Glorvina  sported  the  killing  pink  frock,  and  the 
Major,  who  attended  the  party,  and  walked  very 
ruefully  up  and  down  the  rooms,  never  so  much  as 
perceived  the  pink  garment.  —  Thackeray,  Vanity 
Fair. 

[Pink,  in  the  sense  of  flesh-colour,  is  probably  from  the 
colour  of  the  flower :  although  it  may  be  from  pink 
eyes,  small  winking  inflamed  eyes.  —  Wedgwood, 
Dictionary  of  English  Etymology.'} 
Used  substantivally. 

Pink  is  very  susceptible  of  the  other  colours  by 
the  mixture ;  if  you  mix  brown-red  with  it,  you  will 
make  it  a  very  earthy  colour.— Dryden,  Translation 
of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 
Pink.  s.  [?]  Anything  supremely  excellent: 
(I  know  not  whether  from  the  flower,  or  the 
eye,  or  a  corruption  of  pinnacle). 

This  is  from  Johnson,  who  quotes  the 
speech  of  Mercutio  (see  below),  but  not 
Romeo's  answer.    Mr.  Wedgwood  gives  it 
in  full,  founding  his  etymology  upon  it. 
[The  application  to  the  sense  of  acme  or  point  of  ex- 
cellence is  apparently  taken  from  the  joke  in  Romeo 
and   Juliet,  where   Mercutio,  speaking  affectedly, 
uses  pink  as  the  type  of  a  flower. 

Rom.  In  such  a  case  as  mine  a  man  may  strain 
courtesy. 

Merc.  That's  as  much  as  to  say  such  a  case,  as 
yours  constrains  a  man  to  bow  in  the  hams. 
Bom.  Meaning  to  court'sy. 
Merc.  Thou  hast  most  kindly  hit  it. 
Rom.  A  most  courteous  exposition. 
Merc.  Nay,  I  am  the  very  pink  of  courtesy. 
Rom.  Pink  for  flower ! 

Mercutio' is  playing  upon  words  in  a  forced  manner, 
and  if  the  expression  were  already  current  Romeo 
would  never  nave  been  made  to  suggest  an  expla- 
nation.— Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  Etymology.] 

Surely  this  applies  to  the  play  upon 
courtesy  as  well ;  so  making  it  as  new  a 
word  as  pink  in  the  sense  here  given. 

Tom  Courtly  is  the  pink  of  courtesy. — Tatter,  no. 
204. 

Then  let  Crispino,  who  was  ne'er  refused 
The  justice  yet  of  being  well  abused, 
With  patience  wait ;  and  be  content  to  reign 
The  pink  of  puppies  in  some  future  strain. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  vii.  91. 

Sir  Piercie,  the  very  pink  of  courtesy,  conjectured 

her  meaning  from  her  embarrassment,  and  waited 

not  to  be  entreated.— Sir  W.  Scott,  The  Monastery. 

Pinked,  part.  adj.    Worked  in  eyelet  holes. 
See  also  under  Porringer. 

A  haberdasher's  wife  of  small  wit  rail'd  upon  me, 
till  her 'pink'd  porringer  fell  off  her  head. — Shake' 
spear,  Henry  VIII.  v.  3. 
Pinkeyed.  adj.     Having  little  eyes. 

Them  that  were  pink~eyed,  and  had  verie  small 
oies,  they  termed  '  ocellae.' — Holland,  Translation  of 
Pliny's  Natural  History,  b.  xi. 

Pinkneedle.    s.      Plant  so  called;   musky 

storksbill,  more  properly  heron's  bill ;  Ero- 

dium  moschatum  :  (found  in  the  Index  to 

Gerarde's  'Herball,'  but  not  in  the  text).) 

Pinmoney.  s.     See  extracts. 

There  is  a  very  antient  tax,  in  France,  for  provid- 
ing the  queen  with  pins,  from  whence  the  term  ol 
pin-money  has  been  applied  by  us  to  that  proyisioi 
for  married  women,  witli  which  the  husband  is  not 
to  interfere. — Harrington,  On  the  Statutes. 

The  woman  must  find  out  something  else  to  mort- 
gage, when  her  pinmoney  is  gone. — Addison,  Guar- 
dian. 
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It  was  stipulated,  that  she  should  have  400Z.  a  year 
for  pinmoney. — Addison,  Spectator,  no.  295. 

Should  a  man,  unacquainted  with  our  customs,  be 
told  the  sums  which  are  allowed  in  Great  Britain, 
under  the  title  of  pin-money,  what  a  prodigious  con- 
sumption of"  pins  he  would  think  there  was  in  this 
island  I— Ibid.  no.  295. 

The  lawyer  furnished  the  writings,  in  which,  by  ] 
the  way,  there  was  no  pinmoney;  and  they  were 
married. — Tatler,  no.  231. 

The  beauties  of  Europe  at  last  appeared ;  grace  in 
their  steps  and  sensibility  smiling  in  every  eye.  . . . 
They  opened  their  pretensions  with  the  utmost 
modesty;  but  unfortunately,  as  their  orator  pro- 
ceeded, she  happened  to  let  fall  the  words, '  house 
in  town,  settlement,  and  pin-money.'  These  seem- 
ingly harmless  terms  had  instantly  a  surprising 
effect :  the  genius  of  love,  with  ungovernable  rage, 
burst  from  amidst  the  circle ! — Goldsmith,  Essays, 
xxiii. 

Pinnace,  s.  [Yr.pinasse;  Italian,  pinazza; 
Spanish,  pinaza,  from  pino  =  pine  tree.] 
See  extract  from  Falconer :  (at  present  it 
is  specially  applied  to  the  second  in  size  of 
the  boats  of  a  man-of-war). 

Whilst  our  pinnace  anchors  in  the  Downs, 
Here  they  shall  make  their  ransom  on  the  sand. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iv.  1. 

For  fear  of  the  Turks'  great  fleet,  he  came  by  night 
in  a  small  pinnace  to  Rhodes.— Knolles,  History  of 
the  Turks. 

He  cut  down  wood,  and  made  a  pinnace,  and 
entered  the  South-sea. — Heylin. 

I  sent  a  pinnace  or  post  of  advice,  to  make  a  dis- 
covery of  the  coast,  before  I  adventured  my  greater 
ship.— Spelman. 

Thus  to  ballast  love, 
I  saw  I  had  love's  pinnace  overfraught.          Donne. 

I  discharged  a  bark,  taken  by  one  of  my  pinnaces, 
coming  from  cape  Blanch.— Sir  W.  Raleigh,  Apo- 
logy. 

A  pinnace  anchors  in  a  craggy  bay. 

Milton  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  289. 

Swift  as  a  swallow  sweeps  the  liquid  way, 
The  winged  pinnace  shot  along  the  sea.        _    Pope. 

Pinnace  [is]  a  small  vessel  navigated  with  oars 
and  sails,  and  having  generally  two  masts  rigged 
like  those  of  a  schooner.  They  are  chiefly  used  for 
procuring  intelligence,  and  for  landing  men.  Pin- 
nace is  also  a  boat  rowed  with  eight  oars. — Falconer, 
Nautical  Dictionary.  (Burney.) 
Pinnacle,  s.  [Fr.] 

1.  Turret  or  elevation  above  the  rest  of  the 
building. 

He  who  desires  only  heaven,  laughs  at  that  en- 
chantment, which  engages  men  to  climb  a  tottering 
pinnacle,  where  the  standing  is  uneasy,  and  the  fall 
deadly.— Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

He  took  up  ship-money  where  Noy  left  it,  and, 
being  a  judge,  carried  it  up  to  that  pinnacle,  from 
whence 'he  almost  broke  his  neck.— Lord  Clarendon, 
History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Some  metropolis 
With  glistering  spires  and  pinnacles  adorn'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  549. 

•2.  High  spiring  point. 

The  slipp'ry  tops  of  human  state. 
The  gilded  pinnacles  of  fate.  Cowley. 

Pinnacle,  v.  a.     Build  with  pinnacles. 

The  pediment  of  the  southern  transept  is  pin- 
nacled, not  inelegantly,  with  a  flourished  cross. — 
T.  Warton,  History  of  the  Parish  of  Kiddington, 
p.  8. 

Or  some  old  fane,  whose  steeple's  Gothic  pride, 
Or  pinnacled,  or  spired,  would  boldly  rise.    Mason. 

pinnage.  s.  See  Poundage  (of  cattle). 
Pinnate,  adj.  [Lat.  pinna  =  wing.]  In 
Botany.  Having  leaflets,  or  divisions  of 
the  leaf,  arranged  on  each  side  of  the  mid- 
rib like  a  feather;  feather-fashioned:  (ap- 
plied to  leaves). 

Pinnate  leaves  are  such  as  have  a  rachis  bearing 
sessile  or  stalked  lateral  leaflets  arranged  on  the 
feathered  plan. — Henfrey,  Elementary  Course  of 
Botany,  §  95. 

This  is  the  base  of  a  long  list  of  deriva- 
tives and  compounds,  formed  so  as  to 
meet  also  almost  all  the  forms  a  leaf,  by 
division  and  subdivision,  can  assume. 

When  the  ribs  are  arranged  on  the  feathered  plan, 
we  first  take  the  prefix  pinnate  (feathered),  and  sub- 
join to  this  a  word  indicating  the  degree  or  kind  of 
division  ;  thus  :  pinnatijid,  . . .  pinnatised, . . .  pin- 
nalipartite.  . . .  Sometimes  there  is  an  odd  terminal 
leaflet,  when  the  leaf  is  unequally  or  impari-pin- 
nate.  When  there  is  no  end  leaflet,  the  end  is 
abruptly  or  pari-pinnate.  —  Henfrey,  Elementary 
Course  of  Botany,  §§  93,  95. 
Pinner.  *.  Lappet  of  a  head-dress. 

There  her  goodly  countenance  I've  seen, 
Set  off  with  kerchief  stareh'd,  and  pinners  clean. 

Gay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Friday,  57. 
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An  antiquary  will  scorn  to  mention  a  pinner  or  a 
night-rail,  but  will  talk  on  the  vitta. — Addison, 
Dialogues  on  the  Usefulness  of  Ancient  Medals. 
Pinnock.  s.     Tomtit ;  titmouse. 
Pinnule,   s.     [Lat.  pinnula,    diminutive   of 
pinna  =  wing  ;     applied  to   anything  sug- 
gestive of  a  wing.] 

1.  In  Astronomy.     Sight  of  an  astrolabe. 

2.  In  Cryptogamic  Botany.     Division  of  the 
leaf  of  a  fern.     See  extract  and  compare 
with  Pinnate. 

The  leaflets  of  compound  leaves  of  flowering  plants 
are  ordinarily  called  Pinnae,  and  their  subdivisions 
Lobes;  but  in  ferns,  where  the  leaves  are  highly 
compound,  and  the  segments  somewhat  variable  in 
the  degree  of  confluence,  the  primary  divisions  of 
the  leaf  are  called  Pinnae,  the  secondary  pinnules, 
and  the  tertiary  lobes  or  segments. — Henfrey,  Ele- 
mentary Course  of  Botany,  §  95. 

Pinrack.  s.  In  Navigation.  Apparatus 
belonging  to  the  deck  of  a  ship,  consisting 
of  a  frame  with  sheaves  or  pulleys,  round 
which  ropes  can  be  worked,  and  pins  or 
cleats,  to  which  they  can  be  belayed. 

Pinsnets.  s.     Small  Pin  sons.     Obsolete. 

To  these,  their  nethcr-stockes,  they  have  corked 
shoes,  pinsnets,  and  fine  pantofles,  which  bear  them 
up  a  finger  or  two  from  the  ground. — Stubbes,  Ana- 
tomy of  Abuses.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Pinson.  s.     Kind  of  shoe.     Obsolete. 

Calceamentum  and  calcearium  is  a  shoe,  pinson, 
socke.—Witlial,  Dictionarie,  p.  211:  1608.  (Nares 
by  H.  and  W.) 

Pint.  s.  [connected  by  Wedgwood  with 
pingo  =  I  paint ;  pass.  part,  pictus  ;  Spanish 
and  Portuguese,  pintar  =  to  paint,  pinta  = 
spot  or  mark  :  hence  mark  of  a  vessel  to 
show  what  it  measured.]  Half  a  quart: 
(in  Medicine,  twelve  ounces,  liquid  mea- 
sure.) 

Well,  you'll  not  believe  me  generous,  till  I  carry 
you  to  the  tavern  and  crack  half  a  pint  with  you  at 
my  own  charges. — Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  i.  2. 
Pintle,   s.     [corruption  of  pendulum.~\      In 
Navigation.     Hook  of  upper  half  of  each 
hinge  by  which  the  rudder  is  hung. 

Piny.  adj.     Abounding  with  pine  trees. 

Their  shout  not  that  can  pass, 
Which  the  loud  blast  of  Thracian  Boreas 
On  piny  Ossa  makes,  and  bows  amain 
The  rattling  wood,  or  lets  it  rise  again. 
May,  Translation  of  Lucan's  Pharsalia,  b.  i.:  1627. 
Atlas,  whose  piny  head,  to  storms  exposed, 
Is  bound  about  with  clouds  continually. 

Sir  R.  Fanshawe,  Translation  of 

the  JEneid,  b.  iv. 

Atlas,  whose  head,  with  piny  forests  crown'd, 
Is  beaten  by  the  winds. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JZneid,  iv.  364. 

Pioneer,  s.  [Fr.  pionnier ;  Spanish,  peon 
=  pedestrian;  see  Pawn  (at  chess)  and 
Peon.] 

1.  Foot- soldier ;  labourer;  soldier  employed 
in  labouring  work. 

Well  said,  old  mole,  can'st  work  i'  th'  ground  so 

fast? 
A  worthy  pioneer.  Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  5. 

His  pioneers 
Even  the  paths,  and  make  the  highways  plain. 

Fairfax. 

Of  labouring  pioneers 
A  multitude  with  spades  and  axes  arm'd, 
To  lay  hills  plain,  fell  woods,  or  valleys  fill. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iii.  830. 
The  Romans,  after  the  death  of  Tiberius,  sent 
thither  an  army  of  pioneers  to  demolish  the  build- 
ings, and  deface  the  beauties  of  the  island.— Addi- 
son,  Travels  in  Italy. 
Spelled  pioner. 

Three  try  new  experiments,  such  as  themselves 
think  good;  these  we  call  pioners  or  miners. — 
Bacon. 

Such  a  one  is  to  be  dismissed  with  punishment,  or 
to  be  made  some  abject  pioner.— Davies,  Art  of 
War:  1619. 

They  shall  remain  in  quality  of  pioners  or  scaven- 
gers.—Laws  and  Ordinances  of  War :  1640. 

2.  With  special  reference  to  their  work  as 
going  before  and  preparing  the  way  for  an . 
army. 

As  to  the  colonies  and  settlements  of  the  Eu- 
ropean nations,  so  far  as  they  are  young  communi- 
ties, occupied  with  taming  the  wild  earth,  and  per- 
forming the  functions  of  pioneers  of  civilization, 
they  cannot  enjoy  much  leisure  or  opportunity  for 
mental  cultivation.  But  they  are  insensibly  iui'bued 
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with  the  opinions  and  culture  of  the  mother  coun- 
try, and,  by  degrees,  take  their  place  in  the  great 
civilized  community. — Sir  G.  U.  Lewis,  On  thje  In- 
fluence of  Authority  in  Matters  of  Opinion,  ch.  iii. 

Plotting,  s.     Work  of  pioneers. 

With  painefull  pyonings 
From  sea  to  sea  he  heap'd  a  mighty  mound. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  ii.  10,  63. 
pious,  adj.  [Lat.  pius ;  Fr.  pieux.'] 

1.  Careful  of   the  duties  owed  by  created 
beings  to  God  ;  godly;  religious  ;  such  as 
is  due  to  sacred  things. 

Pious  awe  that  fear'd  to  have  offended. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  135. 

Learn 

True  patience,  and  to  temper  joy  with  fear 
And  pious  sorrow.  Id.,  xi.  360. 

2.  Careful  of  the  duties  of  near  relation, 

As  he  is  not  called  a  just  father  that  educates  his 
children  well,  but  pious,  so  that  prince  who  defends 
and  well  rules  his  people  is  religious. — Jeremy  Tay- 
lor, Rules  and  Exercises  of  Holy  Living, 

Where  was  the  martial  brother's  pious  care  ? 
Condemn'd  perhaps  some  foreign  shore  to  tread. 

Pope. 

3.  Practised  under  the  appearance  of  religion. 

I  shall  never  gratify  spightfulness  with  any 
sinister  thoughts  of  all  whom  pious  frauds  have 
seduced.— Eikon  Basilike. 

Piously,  adv.  In  a  pious  manner ;  reli- 
giously ;  with  such  regard  as  is  due  to 
sacred  things. 

The  prime  act  and  evidence  of  the  Christian  hope 
is,  to  set  industriously  and  piously  to  the  perform- 
ance of  that  condition,  on  which  the  promise  is 
made. — Hammond. 

This  martial  present  piously  design'd, 
The  loyal  city  give  their  best  loved  king. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  cliv. 
Let  freedom  never  perish  in  your  hands ! 
But  piously  transmit  it  to  your  children. 

Addison,  Cato. 

See  lion-hearted  Richard,  with  his  force 
Drawn  from  the  North,  to  Jewry's  hallow'd  plains ; 
Piously  valiant.  J.  Philips,  Cyder,  ii.  563. 

Pip.  s.  [Provincial  German,  pipse  =  mucus 
of  the  nose;  Ger.  pipps,  zip/,  as  in  Eng- 
lish ;  Fr.  pepie  ;  Low  Lat.  pipita ;  ?  from 
the  classical  form  pituita  =  phlegm.]  Dis- 
order of  fowls  (poultry),  consisting  in  a 
secretion  of  thick  mucus  from  the  tongue 
and  lining  membranes  of  the  mouth,  by 
which  the  nostrils  are  stuffed  and  clogged. 

When  murrain  reigns  in  hogs  or  sheep, 
And  chickens  languish  of  the  pip. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  3, 117. 

A  spiteful  vexatious  gipsy  died  of  the  pip. — Sir  R. 
L' Estrange. 

My  father, . . .  my  mother  with  a  little  basket, . . . 
Mrs.  Primmins,  with  a  new  umbrella  purchased  for 
the  occasion,  and  a  birdcage  containing  a  canary, 
endeared  to  her  not  more  by  song  than  age,  and  a 
severe  pip  through  which  she  had  successfully 
nursed  it  — and  1  myself,  waited  at  the  gates  to 
welcome  the  celestial  visitor.  —  Lord  Lytton,  The 
Caxtons,  pt.  iv.  ch.  iv. 
Pip.  s. 

1.  Kernel  in  an  apple. 

2.  Spot  on  the  cards.   (I  know  not  from  what 
original,  unless   from  pict,  (painting;    in 
the  country,  the  pictured  or  court  cards  are 
called  picts,  Dr.  Johnson  says:  the  dia- 
monds are  certainly  called  picks  in  the  north 
of  England.—  Todd.) 

When  our  women  fill  their  imaginations  with 
pips  and  counters,  I  cannot  wonder  at  a  new-born 
child,  that  was  marked  with  the  five  of  clubs.—  Ad- 
dison, Guardian. 

Pip.  v.  n.  [Lat.  pipioJ]  Chirp  or  cry  as  a 
bird. 

It  is  no  unfrequent  thing  to  hear  the  chick  pip  and 
cry  in  the  egg,  before  the  shell  be  broken.— Boyle. 
Pipe.  s.    [from  Fr.  pipe  ;  Dutch,  peep.~\    Li- 
quid measure  containing  two  hogsheads. 

I  think  I  shall  drink  in  pipe  wine  first  with  him 
[Falstaff]  ;    I'll    make    him   dance.  —  Shakespear, 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  2. 
Pipe.  s.  [A.S.  pip,  pipe.~\ 
1.  Any  long  hollow  body;  tube. 

The  veins  unflll'd,  our  blood  is  cold,  and  then 
We  powt  upon  the  morning,  are  unapt 
To  give  or  to  forgive ;  but  when  we've  stuffd 
These  pipes,  and  these  conveyances  of  blood 
With  wine  and  feeding,  we  have  suppler  souls. 

Shakespear,  (Joriolanus,  v.  1. 
The  part  of  the  pipe,  which  was  lowermost,  will 
become  higher ;  so  that  water  ascends  by  descend- 
ing.—Bishop  Wilkins. 
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It  has  many  springs  breaking  out  of  the  sides  of 
the  hills,  and  vast  quantities  of  wood  to  wake  pipes 
of. — Addison. 

2.  Tube  of  clay  through  which  the  fume  of 
tobacco  is  drawn  into  the  mouth. 

Try  the  taking  of  fumes  by  pipes,  as  in  tobacco 
and  other  things,  to  dry  and  comfort. — Bacon,  Na- 
tural and  Experimental  History. 

His  ancient  pipe  in  sable  dyed, 
And  half  unsmoked,  lay  by  his  side.  Swift. 

My  husband's  a  sot, 
With  his  pipe  and  his  pot.  Id. 

3.  Instrument  of  wind  music. 

I  have  known  when  there  was  no  mnsick  with 
him  but  the  drum  and  fife,  and  now  had  he  rather 
hear  the  tabor  and  the  pipe.— Shakespear,  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing,  ii.  3. 

The  solemn  pipe  and  dulcimer. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  595. 

Then  the  shrill  sound  of  a  small  rural  pipe 
Was  entertainment  for  the  infant  stage. 

Roscommon. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  sound  of  a  pipe  should 
leave  traces  in  their  brains. — Locke. 

4.  Organs  of  voice  and  respiration  :  (as,  the 
windpipe). 

The  exercise  of  singing  openeth  the  breast  and 
pipes. — Peacham. 

5.  Key  or  sound  of  the  voice. 

My  throat  of  war  be  turn'd, 
Which  quired  with  my  drum,  into  a  pipe 
Small  as  an  eunuch.    Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  2. 

6.  Office  of  the  exchequer. 

That  office  of  her  majesty's  exchequer,  we,  by  a 
metaphor,  call  the  pipe,  because  the  whole  receipt 
is  finally  conveyed  into  it  by  the  means  of  divers 
small  pipes  or  quills,  as  water  into  a  cistern. — 
Bacon. 

Pipe.  v.  n. 

\ .  Play  on  the  pipe. 

Merry  Michael  the  Cornish  poet  piped  thus  upon 
his  oaten  pipe  for  merry  England.— Camden,  He- 
mains.  ' 

We  have  pipedvmto  you, and  you  have  not  danced. 
— Matthew,  xi.  11. 

2.  Emit  a  shrill  sound  ;  whistle. 

His  big  manly  voice, 

Turning  again  toward  childish  treble,  pipes 
And  whistles  in  his  sound. 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  it.  7. 
The  winds  piping  to  us  in  vain. 

Id.,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  ii.  2. 
Rocking  winds  are  piping  loud. 

Milton,  II  Penseroso,  126. 

Pipe.  v.  a.    Play  upon  a  pipe. 

Pipe,  or  harp,  except  they  give  a  distinction  in  the 
sounds,  how  shall  it  be  known  what  is  piped  or 
harped  F — 1  Corinthians,  xiv.  7. 

The  raven  hovers  o'er  my  bier, 
The  bittern  on  a  reed  I  hear 
Pipe  my  elegy. 

Cartwright,  Poem  on  Sadness,  p.  221. 
Pipeclay,  s. 

1.  See  extract. 

Potter's-clay,  or  plastic  clay ...  is  compact,  soft, 
or  even  unctuous  to  the  touch,  and  polishes  with 
the  pressure  of  the  finger ;  it  forms  with  water  a 
tenacious,  very  ductile,  and  somewhat  translucent 
paste.  It  is  infusible  in  a  porcelain  kiln,  but  assumes 
in  it  a  great  degree  of  hardness.  Werner  calls  it 
pipe-clay.  Good  plastic  clay  remains  white,  or  if 
grey  before,  becomes  white  in  the  porcelain  kiln. — 
Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

2.  Used  for  cleaning  white  trousers,  especially 
by  soldiers.    Hence  a  love  of  pipeclay  has 
been  applied  to  over-niceness,  dandyism,  or 
stiffness  in  general,  in  the  management  of 
regiments. 

pipefish,  s.  British  fish  so  called,  from  the 
elongation  of  the  jaws  and  the  tubular 
form  of  the  mouth,  of  the  genus  Syngna- 
thus. 

As  we  want  a  generical  name  in  our  language  for 
this  genus  [the  longer  pipe-fish'],  we  call  it  the  pipe- 
fish from  its  slender  body. . . .  Besides  these  species 
of  hard-skinned  pipe-fish,  we  have  been  informed 
that  the  Syngnatlius  Hippocampus  of  Linnaeus,  or 
what  the  English  improperly  call  the  sea-horse,  has 
been  found  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  kingdom. 
. . .  The  little  pipe-fish  seldom  exceeds  live  inches. 
. . .  The  synonym  of  serpent  is  used  in  several  lan- 
guages to  express  these  fishes ;  the  French  call  one 
species  orneul,  from  a  sort  of  snake  not  unlike  the 
blindworm  ;  the  Germans  call  it  meerschlange,  and 

the  Cornish,  sea-adder This  species  [is  in  length] 

twenty-one  inches ;  the  snout  similar  to  that  of  the 
shorter  pipe-fish.  —  Pennant,  British  Zoology,  vol. 
iii-pp.  185-188 :  1812. 

The  six  species  of  British  Syngnathi  require  to  be 
arranged  in  two  divisions,  the  first  of  which  includes 
two  marsupial  pipe-fish,  having  true  caudal  fins ; 
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four  ophidian  pipe-fish,  which  may  again  be  divided 
into  two  sections,  tin?  lirst  of  which  contains  two 
species,  having  each  a  rudimentary  caudal  fin  ;  the 
second  section  also  containing  two  species,  in  which 
there  is  no  rudimentary  caudal  flu,  the  round  tail 
ending  in  a  fine  point.— Yarrell,  History  of  British 
Fishes. 

Piper,  s.    One  who  plays  on  the  pipe. 

Pipers  and  trumpeters  shall  be  heard  no  more  at 
all  in  thee.— Revelations,  xviii.  22. 
As  the  first  element  in  a  compound. 

That  hath  bigge  or  great  cheeks,  as  they  tearae 
them,  piper 's-cheekes,  bucculentus.—  Withal,  Dic- 
tionarie,  p.  286:  1608.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Pay  the  piper.  Defray  the  expense :  (in  the 
first  sense,  of  an  entertainment  with  music, 
then  generally). 

Piper.  s.  Native  species  of  Gurnard,  so 
called  from  uttering  a  noise  when  taken 
out  of  the  water  ;  Trigla  lyra. 

The  piper  gurnard  is  frequently  taken  on  the 
western  coasts  of  this  kingdom,  and  esteemed  an 
excellent  fish.  It  is  also  found  off  Anglesey.— Pen- 
nant,  British  Zoology,  p.  374 :  1812. 

But  what,  after  all,  is  the  best  of  the  story, 
She's  ordered  for  dinner  &  piper  and  dory. 

Anstey,  Bath  Guide. 

On  our  own  coast  [the  piper]  is  rare. . . .  Pennant 
says  the  piper  is  frequently  taken,  but  this  apparent 
contradiction  to  what  is  stated  above  is  explained 
by  an  observation  made  by  Mr.  Couch — '  The  piper 
wanders  about  more  than  the  others,  at  least  of  the 
Cornish  species;  consequently  it  is  sometimes  com- 
mon, and  at  others  somewhat  rare.'— Yarrell,  His- 
tory of  British  Fisftes. 

Piperine.  s.  [Lat.  piper  =  pepper  ;  the  ter- 
mination artificial  as  belonging  to  the  lan- 
guage of  Chemistry.']  See  extract. 

Piperine  is  a  crystalline  principle  extracted  from 
black  pepper,  by  means  of  alcohol.  It  is  colourless, 
has  scarcely  any  taste,  fuses  at  212°  P.,  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  ether,  and  most 
readily  in  alcohol.— Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manu- 
factures, and  Mines. 

Pipewort.  s.  In  Botany.  Rare  British 
plant  of  the  genus  Eriocaulon. 

The  most  important  distinctions  seem  to  consist 
in  the  presence,  among  the  pipeworts,  of  a  mem- 
branous tube. — Lindley,  Vegetable  Kingdom. 
Piperly.  adj.     Like  an  itinerant  musician. 

Our  poets  and  writers  about  London,  whom  thou 
hast  called  piperly  make-playes  and  make-bates. — 
Nash,  Pierce  Pennilesse  :  1592.  (Nares  bv  H. 
and  W.) 

Pipient.  adj.  [Lat.  pipio,  pres.  part,  pipiens, 
-entis.~\  Piping. 

There  you  shall  heare  hypocrites,  a  pipient  broode, 
cackling  their  own  ripenesse,  when  they  are  scarce 
out  of  their  shells.— Adams,  Spiritual  Navigator : 
1615.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W,) 

Piping:,  adj. 

1.  Weak;   feeble;   sickly:    (from  the  weak 
voice  of  the  sick). 

I,  in  this  weak  piping  time  of  peace, 
Have  no  delight  to  pass  away  the  vime, 
Unless  to  spy  my  shadow  in  the  sun. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  1. 

2.  Playing  on  the  pipe. 

Gaming  goats,  and  fleecy  flocks, 
And  lowing  herds,  and  piping  swains, 
Come  dancing  to  me.  Swift. 

With  hot.  Boiling:  (from  the  sound  of  any- 
thing that  boils). 

The  threadbare  scoff  at  devotion  piping-hot 
seemeth  to  deny  any  use  of  musick.—  Whitlock, 
Manners  of  the  English,  p.  484. 

While  the  honour  thou  hast  got 
Is  spick  and  span  new,  piping-hot, 
Strike  her  up  oravely.     Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  3,  397. 
What  do  you  think  of  a  nice  pretty  bit  of  ox- 
cheek,  piping-hot,  and  dressed  with  a  little  of  my 
own  sauce  ? — Goldsmith,  Essays,  xi. 

Piping,  verbal  abs.    Act  of  one  who  pipes. 
In  singing,  as  in  piping,  you  excel. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil, 

Eclogues,  v.  75. 
Pipkin,  s.     Small  earthen  boiler. 

A  pipkin  there  like  Homer's  tripod  walks. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  iv. 
Some  officer  might  give  consent 
To  a  large  cover'd  pipkin  in  his  tent.  King. 

Pippin,  s.     [  ?  ]      Kind  of  apple. 

You  shall  see  mine  orchard,  where,  in  an  arbour, 
we  will  eat  a  last  year's  pippin  of  my  own  staffing. 
— Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  v.  3. 

Entertain  yourself  with  a  pippin  roasted.  — 
Harvey. 

The  pippin  woman  I  look  upon  as  fabulous.— Ad- 
dison. 
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His  foaming  tusks  let  some  large  pippin  grace, 
Or  midst  those  thundering  spears  an  orange  place. 
King,  A  rt  of  Cookery. 

This  pippin  shall  another  trial  make ; 
See  from  the  core  two  kernels  brown  I  take. 

Gay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Thursday,  99. 

Pippins  take  their  name  from  the  small  spots  or 
pips  that  usually  appear  on  the  sides  of  them :  some 
are  called  stone  pippins  from  their  obdurateness ; 
some,  Kentish  pippins,  because  they  agree  well  with 
that  soil ;  others,  French  pippins,  having  their  ori- 
ginal from  France,  which  is  the  best  bearer  of  any  of 
these  pippins ;  the  Holland  pippin  and  the  russet 
pippin,  from  its  russet  hue;  but  such  as  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  names  of  grey  and  white  pippins 
are  of  equal  goodness:  they  are  generally  a  very 
pleasant  fruit  and  of  good  juice,  but  slender  bearers. 
— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 
Piquancy,  s. 

1.  Sharpness;  tartness. 

Generally  we  see  the  best  and  vigorous  juices  to 
salute  our  palates  with  a  more  agreeable  piquancy 
and  tartness.— Evelyn,  Pomona,  en.  iv. 

2.  Severity. 

Commonly  satirical  taunts  do  owe  their  seeming 
piquancy,  not  to  the  speaker  or  his  words,  but  to  the 
subject  and  the  hearers.— Harrow,  Sermons,  i.  186. 
Piquant,  adj.  [Fr.] 

1.  Pricking;   piercing;   stimulating  to  the 
taste. 

There  are  vast  mountains  of  a  transparent  rock 
extremely  solid,  and  as  piquant  to  the  tongue  as 
salt. — Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

2.  Sharp ;  tart ;  pungent ;  severe. 

Some  think  their  wits  asleep,  except  they  dart  out 
somewhat  that  is  piquant  and  to  the  quick :  that  is 
a  vein  that  would  be  bridled ;  and,  generally,  men 
ought  to  find  the  difference  between  saltness  and 
bitterness. — Bacon,  Essays,  Of  Discourse. 

Men  make  their  railleries  as  piquant  as  they  can 
to  wound  the  deeper.— Dr.  H.  More,  Government  of 
the  Tongue. 

Indeed,  much  of  the  popularity  long  enjoyed  by 
these  letters  [of  Junius]  ...  is  probably  to  be 
attributed  to  the  singular  fact  that ...  this  great 
public  writer,  the  eloquent  expounder  and  vindi- 
cator of  constitutional  principles  and  popular 
rights,  is  at  the  same  time  the  chief  recorder  and 
preserver,  at  least  in  decent  language,  of  the  amours 
of  the  Duke  of  Grafton  and  Lord  Irnham,  and  of 
the  most  piquant  passages  in  the  lives  of  Miss  Ken- 
nedy, Miss  Davis,  and  Nancy  Parsons.— Craik,  His- 
tory of  English  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  305. 

'  Sir  Thomas,  I  know,  gives  them  eleven,'  said 
Lady  St.  Julians ; '  and  that  would  satisfy  me ;  and  we 
will  say  eleven.  But  I  have  a  list  here,'  and  she 
slightly  elevated  her  brow,  and  then  glanced  at  Lady 
Deloraine  with  a  piquant  air,  '  which  proves  that 
they  cannot  have  more  than  nine ;  but  this  is  in  the 
greatest  confidence :  of  course  between  us  there  can 
be  no  secrets.'— B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  iv.  ch.  i. 

Piquantly.    adv.     In  a  piquant  manner; 
sharply;  tartly. 

A  small  mistake  may  leave  upon  the  mind  the 
lasting  memory  of  having  been  piquantly,  though 
wittily,  taunted. — Locke. 
Pique,  s.     [Fr.] 

1.  Ill  will;  offence  taken;  petty  malevolence. 

He  had  never  any  the  least  pique,  difference,  or 
jealousy  with  the  king  his  father. — Bacon,  History 
of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

Men  take  up  piques  and  displeasures  at  others, 
and  then  every  opinion  of  the  disliked  person  must 
partake  of  his  fate.— Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Chris- 
tian Piety. 

Out  of  a  personal  pique  to  those  in  service,  he 
stands  as  a  looker-on,  when  the  government  is  at- 
tacked.— A  ddison. 
This  man  and  dog  at  first  were  friends, 

But  when  a  pique  began, 
The  dog,  to  gain  his  private  ends, 

Went  mad  and  bit  the  man. 

Goldsmith,  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  a  Mad  Dog. 

These  negotiations,  undertaken  so  crudely,  were 
terminated  in  pique,  in  a  manner  which  added  to 
political  disappointment  personal  offence. — B.  Dis- 
raeli, Sybil,  b.  i.  ch.  iii. 

She  would  have  sacrificed  the  world  for  Sidonia, . . . 
but  that  inscrutable  man  would  not  read  the  secret 
of  her  heart ;  and  prompted  alike  by  pique,  the  love 
of  power,  and  a  weariness  of  her  present  life,  Lucre- 
tia  resolved  on  that  great  result  which  Mr.  Rigby  is 
now  about  to  communicate  to  the  Princess  Colonna. 
— Id.,  Coni: 
Spelt  picke. 

They  are  in  picke  against  thee.— Letter  i 
State  Papers,  i.  21. 

Another  picke,m  which  they  agreed  not.— Hackle, 
p.  104:  1693. 

2.  Point;  nicety;  punctilio. 

Add  long  prescription  of  establish'd  laws, 
And  pique  of  honour  to  maintain*,  cause, 
And  shame  of  change. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  400. 

3.  Term  at  the  game  of  piquet. 
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Pique,  s.    Pica ;  depraved  appetite. 

And  though  it  have  the  pique,  and  long, 
'Tis  still  for  something  in  the  wrong ; 
As  women  long,  when  they're  with  child, 
For  things  extravagant  and  wild. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  iii.  2,  809. 

Pique,  v.  a.     [Fr.  piquet:'] 

1.  Touch  with  envy  or  virulency;  put  into 
fret ;  kindle  to  emulation. 

Piqued  by  Protogenes's  fame, 
From  Co  to  Rhodes  Apelles  came. 

Prior,  Protogenes  and  Apelles,  17. 

'  That's  what  I'd  have,'  said  he,  starting  wildly, 
'  I  care  not  what  becomes  of  me,  so  I  but  live  to  see 
her  piqued  at  it.' — Upon  my  word,  I  fansie  my  lord 
will  find  himself  mistaken ;  I  shan't  be  piqued,  I 
believe ;  I  must  first  have  a  value  for  the  thing  I 
lose,  before  it  piques  me.  Piqited  \  ha !  ha !  ha !  — 
Madam,  you've  said  the  very  thing  I  urged  to  him ; 
'  I  know  her  temper  so  well,'  said  I, '  that  tho'  she 
doated  on  you,  if  you  once  stood  out  against  her, 
she'd  sooner  burst  than  shew  the  least  motion  of 
uneasiness.  —  I  can  assure  you,  Sir  Charles,  my 
lord  won't  find  himself  deceived  in  your  opinion. 
Piqued  .'—She  has  it  \-Cibber,  Careless  Husband. 

Brisk  Confidence  still  best  with  woman  copes : 
Pique  her  and  soothe  in  turn,  soon  Passion  crowns 
•»       thy  hopes. 

Byron,  Childe  Harold,  canto  ii.  34. 

2.  Offend;  irritate. 

Why  pique  all  mortals  that  affect  a  name  ? 
A  fool  to  pleasure,  yet  a  slave  to  fame !  Pope. 

The  lady  was  piqued  by  her  indifference,  and 
began  to  mention  going  away. — Female  Quixote. 
With  self. 

Children,  having  made  it  easy  to  part  with  what 
they  have,  may  pique  lliemselves  in  being  kind.— 
Locke. 

Men  apply  themselves  to  two  or  three  foreign, 
dead,  and  which  are  called  the  learned,  languages ; 
and  pique  themselves  upon  their  skill  in  them.— 
Id.,  On  Education. 

In  the  morning  Christie  of  the  Clinthill  was  no 
where  to  be  seen.  As  this  worthy  personage  did 
seldom  pique  himself  on  sounding  a  trumpet  before 
his  movements,  no  one  was  surprised  at  his  moon- 
light departure,  though  some  alarm  was  excited  lest 
he  had  not  made  it  empty-handed. — Sir  W.  Scott, 
The  Monastery,  ch.  xv. 

Pique,  v.  n.    Cause  irritation. 

This  is  a  little  nosegay  of  conceits,  a  very  lump  of 
salt :  every  verse  bath  something  in  it  that  piques. 
— 2Wfer.no.  163. 
Piqueerer.  s.    Robber;  plunderer. 

When  the  guardian  professed  to  engage  in  faction, 
the  word  was  given,  that  the  guardian  would  soon 
be  seconded  by  some  other  piqueerers  from  the 
same  camp. — Swift. 

Piquet,  s.    [Fr.  picquet.'}    Game  at  cards. 

She  commonly  went  up  at  ten, 
Unless  piquet  was  in  the  way.         Prior,  The  Dove. 

Instead  of  entertaining  themselves  at  ombre  or 
piquet,  they  would  wrestle  and  pitch  the  bar.— 
Spectator. 

Piracy.    *.      [Gr.  irupartia ;    Lat.  piratica ; 
Fr.  piraterie.'] 

1.  Act  or  practice  of  robbing  on  the  sea. 

Our  gallants,  in  their  fresh  gale  of  fortune,  began 
to  skum  the  seas  with  their  piracies.— Carew,  Sur- 
vey of  Cornwall. 

Now  shall  the  ocean,  as  thy  Thames,  be  free, 
From  both  those  fates  of  storms  and  piracy. 

Waller. 

Fame  swifter  than  your  winged  navy  flies, 
Sounding  your  name,  and  telling  dreadful  news 
To  all  that  piracy  and  rapine  use.  Id. 

His  pretence  for  making  war  upon  his  neighbours 
was  their  piracies ;  though  he  practised  the  same 
trade.— Arouthnot. 

2.  Any  robbery,  particularly  literary  theft. 

Whatever  effect  this  piracy  may  have  upon  us,  it 
contributed  very  much  to  the  advantage  of  Mr. 
Philips. — Johnson,  Lives  of  the  Poets,  J.  Philips. 

Pirate,    s.     [Gr.  wapan/c, ;  Lat.  pirata  ;  Fr. 
pirate.] 

1.  Sea-robber. 

Thou  concludest  like  the  sanctimonious  pirate, 
that  went  to  sea  with  the  ten  commandments,  but 
scraped  one  out  of  the  table.— Thou  shalt  not  steal  ? 
— Aye.— Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  1. 

Pirates  all  nations  are  to  prosecute,  not  so  much 
in  the  right  of  their  own  fears,  as  upon  the  band  of 
human  society. — Bacon. 

Relate,  if  business  or  the  thirst  of  gain 
Engage  your  journey  o'er  the  pathless  main, 
Where  savage  pirates  seek  through  seas  unknown 
The  lives  of  others,  vent'rous  of  their  own. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  iii.  86. 

2.  Robber ;    particularly  a    bookseller  who 
seizes  the  copies  of  other  men. 

This  poem  [The  Splendid  Shilling]  was  written 
for  his  own  diversion,  without  any  design  of  publi- 
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cation.  It  was  communicated  but  to  me ;  but  soon 
spread  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  pirates.  It  was 
put  out,  vilely  mangled,  by  Ben  Bragge ;  and  impu- 
dently said  to  be  corrected  by  the  author!—  Johnson 
Lives  ofthe'Poets,  J.  Philips. 
Pirate.  v.  n.  Rob  by  sea. 

When  they  were  a  little  got  out  of  their  former 
condition,  they  robbed  at  land  and  pirated  by  sea.— 
Arbuthnot. 

Pirate,  v.  a.     Take  by  robbery. 

They  advertised,  they  would  pirate  his  edition.— 
Pope. 

Piratical,   adj.     [Lat.  piraticus ;    Fr.  pira- 
tique.] 

1.  Predatory;   robbing;  consisting  in  rob- 
bery. 

Having  gotten  together  ships  and  barks,  [they] 
fell  to  a  kind  of  piratical  trade,  robbing,  spoiling, 
and  taking  prisoners  the  ships  of  all  nations.— 
Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

2.  Practising  robbery. 

The  errours  of  the  press  were  multiplied  by  pi- 
ratical printers ;  to  not  one  of  whom  I  ever  gave 
any  other  encouragement,  than  that  of  not  prose- 
cuting them.— Pope. 

Piraticaiiy.   adv.    In  a  piratical  manner; 
by  piracy. 

Those  to  whom  I  allude. were  of  earlier  date,  and 
such  as  had  been  piratically  taken  and  sold.— Bry* 
ant,  On  Troy. 

Pirogue,  s.  [  ?  ]  Canoe  made  of  the  trunk 
of  a  single  tree  hollowed  out :  (a  conve- 
nient word  in  Ethnology,  the  use  of  it 
being  characteristic  of  certain  rude  tribes ; 
it  corresponds  with  the  Greek  monoxylon). 
Pirry.  s.  Rough  gale  ;  storm.  Rare. 

Not  to  be  afraid  of  pirries,  or  great  storms.— Sir 
T.  Elyot,  Governour,  fol.  55. 
A  pirrie  came,  and  set  my  ship  on  sands. 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  502. 

Pisburnt.  adj.     Stained  brown,   as  if  from 

scorching,  with  urine ;  this  being  the  result 

of   the  urine  upon  certain   dyed  cloths, 

especially  black  cloth. 

Piscary.  s.     In  Law.     Right  of  fishing  in 

water  owned  by  another. 
Piscation.  s.    [Lat. piscatio,  -cms.]     Act  or 
practice  of  fishing.    Hare. 

There  are  four  books  of  cynegeticks,  or  venation ; 
five  of  halieuticks,  or  piscation,  commented  by 
Ritterhusius. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 
Piscatory,  adj.  [Lat.  piscatorius."]  Relating 
to  fishes. 

On  this  monument  is  represented,  in  bas-relief, 
Neptune  among  the  satyrs,  to  shew  that  this  poet 
was  the  inventor  of  piscatory  eclogues.  —  Addison, 
Travels  in  Italy. 

Both  the  Fletchers,  . . .  were  professed  disciples 
and  imitators  of  the  great  author  of  the  Fairy 
Queen.  Phineas,  who  survived  till  1650,  published 
in  1633,  along  with  a  small  collection  of  Piscatory 
Eclogues  and  other  Poetical  Miscellanies,  a  long 
allegorical  poem,  entitled  The  Purple  Island,  in 
twelve  books  or  cantos,  written  in  a  stanza  of  seven 
lines.— Craik,  History  of  English  Literature,  vol.ii. 
p.  7. 

Pisces,  s.  [Lat.]   Twelfth  sign  in  the  zodiac; 
fishes. 

Piscicultural.  adj.     Connected  with,  rela- 
ting to,  constituted  by,  Pisciculture. 
(For  example  see  under  Pisciculture.) 

Pisciculture,  s.   Breeding,  rearing,  and  pre- 
servation offish. 

Pisciculture,  . . .  favoured  by  the  Romans,  .  .  . 
was  brought  almost  down  to  our  own  time  by  Ja- 
cobi,  who  wrote  a  voluminous  treatise  upon  the 
subject  in  the  '  Hanover  Magazine,'  about  a  hundred 
years  ago;  and  its  use  was  really  revived  in  this 
country  by  Mr.  Shaw  of  Drumlanrig  in  1833. ...  In 
France  the  practice  was  revived  by  two  poor  fisher- 
men of  Brest,  named  Gehm  and  Remy,  in  1842,  and 
their  labours  led  to  the  formation  of  the  magnificent 
piscicultural  establishment  near  Strasbourg,  which 
was  founded  and  is  supported  by  the  French  go- 
vernment  Ova  can  be  safely  conveyed  very  long 

distances  in  damp  moss  under  certain  piscicultures, 
and  thus  we  are  enabled  to  transport  various  kinds 
of  fish  from  one  country  to  another  with  compara- 
tively little  trouble.  The  most  remarkable  instance 
which  has  ever  been  known  of  this  is  the  convey- 
ance of  salmon  and  trout  ova  from  England  to 
Australia,  which  was  safely  effected  in  the  winter 
and  spring  of  1864.  By  packing  the  boxes  contain- 
ing the  ova  in  ice,  a  large  quantity  of  the  ova  ar- 
rived in  good  condition,  and  some  thousands  of  fry 
were  hatched  and  reared  from  it,  In  this  way  also 
the  Clyde  was  stocked  with  grayling,  the  Doohullah 
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lakes  with  salmon-trout  and  salmon,  and  the  Ball! 
sodare  river  with  salmon. — Brande  and  Cox,  Die 
tionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Piscivorous,  adj.  [Lat.  voro  =  devour.]  Fish- 
eating  ;  living  on  fish. 

In  birds  that  are  not  carnivorous,  the  meat  ii 
swallowed  into  the  crop  or  into  a  kind  of  antesto 
mach,  observed  in  piscivormis  birds,  where  it  i 
moistened  and  mollified  by  some  proper  juice. — 
Ray,  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the  Works  of  the 
Creation. 

Pish,  inter j.     Contemptuous  exclamation. 

She  frowned  and  cried  Pish!  when  I  said  a  thing 
that  1  stole. — Spectator. 

Used  sttbttantivally,  i.e.   utterance  of  the 
word  pish. 

There  was  never  yet  philosopher 
That  could  endure  the  toothache  patiently ; 
However  they  have  writ  the  stile  of  pods, 
And  made  a  pish  at  chance  or  sufferance. 

Shakespecr,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  v.  1. 
And  thus  they  bid  farewell  to  carnal  dishes, 

And  solid  meats,  and  highly  spiced  ragouts, 
To  live  for  forty  days  on  ill-dressed  fishes, 

Because  they  have  no  sauces  to  their  stews ; 
A  thing  which  causes  many  ' poohs'  and  'pishes' 

And  several  oaths    (which  would  not  suit  the 

Muse) ; 

From  travellers  accustomed  from  a  boy 
To  eat  their  salmon,  at  the  least,  with  soy. 

Byron,  Beppo,  vil. 

i  v.  re.    Express  contempt. 

Our  very  smiles  are  subject  to  constructions ;  nay, 
sir,  we  cannot  pish,  but  it  is  a  favour  for  some  fool 
or  other! — Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Wit  without 
Money. 

He  turn'd  over  your  Homer,  shook  his  head,  and 
pish'd  at  every  line  of  it.— Pope. 

'  Don't  you  make  too  sure  for  yourselves,'  rejoined 
in  despair  the  dismayed  Taper.  '  It  does  not  follow 
that  because  we  are  out,  that  you  are  in.'  '  How  do 
you  mean  f  '  '  There  is  such  a  person  as  Lord  Durham 
in  the  world,'  said  Mr.  Taper  very  solemnly.  '  Pish,' 
said  the  secretary.  'You  may  pish,'  said  Mr. 
Taper,  'but,  if  we  have  a  radical  government,  as  I 
believe  and  hope,  they  will  not  be  able  to  get  up  the 
steam  as  they  did  in  '31.'— B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  ii. 
ch.  vi. 

Pismire,  s.  [A.S.  myra  =  ant.']  Ant;  em- 
met. 

His  clothes,  as  atoms  might  prevail, 
Might  fit  a  pismire  or  a  whale.   Prior,  Alma,  i.  176. 
Prejudicial  to  fruit  are  pismires,  caterpillars,  and 
mice. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Pisolite,  s.  [Lat.  pisum  =  pea  +  Gr.  X/ffoe  = 
stone ;  hybrid  word  of  recent  coinage.]  In 
Geology.  Variety  of  oolite,  i.e.  oolite  with 
the  granules  which  in  that  stone  suggest 
the  comparison  with  the  roe  of  a  fish  large 
enough  to  suggest  one  with  a  pea. 

Pisolite  is  generally  a  limestone,  differing  only 
from  oolite  in  the  greater  size  of  the  egg-like  parti- 
cles of  which  it  is  made  up.  Not  unfrequently,  how- 
ever, valuable  ironstones  are  found  in  a  pisolitic 
form  in  rocks  belonging  to  the  oolitic  period. — 
Ansted,  in  Brands  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 

Pisolitic.  s.    Having  the  character  of,  re- 
lating to,  constituted  by,  Pisolite. 
(Por  example  see  under  Pisolite.) 
Pispot.  s.    Vessel  for  making  water ;  cham- 
ber-pot ;  Jordan. 

My  spleen  is  at  the  little  rogues ;  it  would  vex  one 
more  to  be  knocked  on  the  head  with  npisspot  than 
a  thunder-bolt. — Pope,  Letter  to  Swift. 

Piss  v.  n.  [Yr.pisser;  Teut./?me«.]  Make 
water. 

One  ass  pisses,  the  rest  piss  for  company.— Sir  B. 
L'Estrange. 

Once  possess'd  of  what  with  care  you  save, 
The  wanton  boys  would  piss  upon  your  grave. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  158. 
Used  adjectivally. 

I  charge  the  pissing  conduit  run  nothing   but 
claret.— Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iv.  6. 
Piss.  *.     Urine ;  animal  water. 

Slovens  do  amiss, 
At  others'  doors,  by  stool  or  piss. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  5.  2, 233. 

Pissabed.  s.  Name  given  to  the  dandelion 
(Leontodon  taraxacum),  from  its  tendency 
to  act  on  the  urine. 

Pissaspbalt.  s.  [Gr.  v'tnna  =  pitch  +  "tirfaXmc 
=  asphaltus  ;  Fr.  pissasphalte.]  Pitch 
mixed  with  bitumen,  natural  or  artificial. 

The  natural  pis.tasphalt,  according  to  Dioscorides, 
Valerius  Cordus  his  commentator,  and  others,  is  a 
kind  of  bitumen  flowing  from  certain  mountains  in 
VOL.  II. 
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Apollonia,  near  the  city  Epidaurus,  now  R/igusa 
whence  being  carried  by  the  impetuosity  of  tlio  ri 
ver,  it  is  cast  on  the  shore,  and  there  condensed  int 
clods,  smelling  like  to  a  mixture  of  pitch  and  bitu 
men ; . . .  and  had  the  same  virtues  with  pitch  am 

bitumen  or  asphalt  mixed  together The  Arabian 

term  it '  mumia,'  whence  (it  may  be)  embalmed  bo 
dies  came  to  be  called  mummies  from  their  being 
preserved  with  this  pissasphalt.—Greenhill,  A  rt  o, 
Embalming,  p.  276. 

Pistachio,  or  Pistachio-nut,  s.  [Fr.  pis 
tache;  Lat.  pistachio  ;  Arabic,  fonst arj.~ 
Plant  and  fruit  of  the  Pistachia  vera.  The 
mastic  (gum)  is  also  the  product  of  the 
same  genus,  i.e.  of  Pistachia  lentiscus,  anc 
Atlantica.  Notwithstanding  the  statemeni 
that  mastic,  chewed  by  the  Turks,  anc 
used  by  dentists  in  Europe  for  stopping 
teeth,  is  derived  from  mastico  =  I  chew,  the 
two  words  are  probably  the  same.  Fustic 
of  which  there  are  two  kinds,  one  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Rhus  cotinus,  a  member  of  the 
same  natural  order  (Terebinthiaceae,  or 
Anacardiacece),  as  the  Pistachias,  and  the 
other  the  wood  of  Machira  tinctoria  (be- 
longing to  Urticaceae),  may  be  a  third  form. 
Pistachios,  so  they  be  good,  and  not  musty,  joined 
with  almonds,  are  an  excellent  nourisher. — Bacon, 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

The  pistachio  is  of  an  oblong  figure,  pointed  at 
both  ends,  about  half  an  inch  in  length ;  the  kernel 
is  of  a  green  colour  and  a  soft  and  unctuous  sub- 
stance, much  like  the  pulp  of  an  almond,  of  a  plea- 
sant taste :  pistachios  were  known  to  the  ancients, 
and  the  Arabians  call  them  pestuch&ndfestuch,  and 
we  sometimes  Jlstich  nuts.— Sir  J.  Hill,  Materia 
Medico,. 

Piste.  *.  [Fr.]  Track  or  tread  a  horseman 
makes  upon  the  ground  he  goes  over. 

Pistil,  s.  [Lai.  pistillum.~\  In  Botany.  Fe- 
male reproductive  organ. 

The  central  essential  organs  of  flowers,  consisting 
of  the  pistil  or  pistillary  circle,  are  composed,  like 
the  outer  parts  of  metamorphosed  leaves;  these 
constituent  parts  are  called  carpels.  The  . . .  carpel 
produces  the  special  kind  of  buds  called  ovules,  the 
rudiments  of  the  seeds. . . .  The  lower  part  of  the 
case  enclosing  the  ovules  is  called  the  ovary:  the 
upper  part  of  the  carpel  is  frequently  attenuated 
into  a  slender  tube  above,  called  the  style,  thereby 
elevating  the  terminal  glandular  orifice  or  stigma, 
the  borders  of  which  are  often  more  or  less  thick- 
ened or  developed  into  processes  of  various  kinds. 
Sometimes  the  stylar  prolongation  does  not  exist ; 
and  then  the  stigma  is  sessile  upon  the  ovary. 
Henfrey,  Elementary  Course  of  Botany,  §  216. 

Pistillary.  adj.  Connected  with,  pertaining 
to,  a  pistil. 

(For  example  see  under  Pistil.) 
Pistillate,  adj.    Provided  with,  bearing,  a 
pistil ;  female,  in  the  botanical  sense  of  the 
term. 

(For  example,  see  under  Pistilliferous.) 
Pistillation.  s.     [Lat.  pistillum.']      Act  of 
pounding  in  a  mortar. 

The  best  diamonds  we  have  are  comminuble,  and 
so  far  from  breaking  hammers,  that  they  submit 
unto  pistillation,  and  resist  not  an  ordinary  pestle. 
—Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Pistilliferous.  adj.  [Lat./ero  =  I  bear.]  In 
Botany.  Pistil-bearing;  pistillate. 

When  essential  organs  of  both  kinds  are  present, 
the  flower  is  called  perfect  or  hermaphrodite.  In 
many  plants  one  of  the  circles  of  essential  organs  is 
suppressed,  so  that  a  given  flower  has  only  stamens 
or  only  pistils ;  such  flowers  are  termed  imperfect, 
and  more  definitely  diclinous.  The  diclinous 
flowers  are  called  respectively,  staminiferous,  sterile, 
or  male ;  and  pistilliferous,  fertile,  or  female.  .  . . 
When  the  same  plant,  or  species  exhibits  at  once 
staminate,  pistillate,  and  hermaphrodite  flowers,  it 
is  termed  polygamous.  Some  plants  bear  neuter 
flowers,  destitute  of  both  stamens  and  pistils. — 
Henfrey,  Elementary  Course  of  Botany. 

Pistol,  s.  [?  Pistoia,  the  name  of  an  Italian 
town  where  they  are  said  to  have  been  first 
used  or  invented.]  Small  handgun. 

Three  watch  the  door  with  pistols,  that  none 
should  issue  out.  —  Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  iv.  2. 

Quicksilver  discharged  from  a  pistol  will  hardly 
pierce  through  a  parchment.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vul- 
gar Errours. 

How  Versus  is  less  qualified  to  steal, 
With  sword  and  pistol,  than  with  wax  and  seal. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  vii.  103. 
3  X 
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Used  adjectivally. 

A  woman  had  a  tubercle  in  the  great  canthus  of 
the  eye.  of  the  bigness  of  a  pistol-bullet. —  Wiseman, 
Surgery. 

Pistol,  v.  a.  [Fr.  pistoler.~]  Shoot  with  a 
pistol. 

He  was  almost  mad  with  the  pain,  and  had  a  mind 
to  have  pistolled  himself.  —  Aubrey,  Miscellanies, 
p.  109. 

If  anything  beneath  the  sky  be  real,  those  Sons  of 
Freedom  would  have  pistolled,  stabbed— in  some 
way  slain— that  man  by  coward  hands  and  mur- 
derous violence,  if  he  had  stood  among  them  at  that 
time.— Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit.  ch.  xxi. 

Pistol-shot,  .v.     Range  of  a  pistol. 

The  whole  body  of  the  horse  passed  within  pistol- 
shot  of  the  cottage.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of 
the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Pistole,  .v.  [Fr.]  Coin  of  many  countries 
and  many  degrees  of  value. 

I  shall  make  bold  to  disburden  him  of  my  hundred 
pistoles,  to  make  him  the  lighter  for  his  journey.— 
Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  v.  2. 
Pistolet.  \. 

1.  Little  pistol. 

I  was  suddenly  awakened  by  the  report  of  a  gun 
or  pistnlet.—  Casaubon,  Of  Credulity  and  Incre- 
dulity in  Things  natural,  civil,  and  divine,  p.  162. 

2.  Coin. 

Stamps  made  for  the  coining  of  pistolets.— SirE. 
Sandys,  State  of  Religion,  M.  i.  b. 

They  will  dance  merrily  upon  your  grave, 
And  perhaps  give  a  double  pistotet 
To  some  poor  needy  friar  to  say  a  mass, 
To  keep  your  ghost  from  walking. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate. 

Piston,  s.  [Fr.;  Italian, pistone.']  Movable 
part  in  several  machines,  as  in  pumps  and 
syringes,  whereby  the  suction  or  attraction 
is  caused;  embolus. 

[The  term  piston']  is  applied  to  a  short  cylinder  of 
wood,  or  of  metal,  which  fits  exactly  into  the  cavity 
of  a  pump,  barrel,  or  steam  engine  cylinder,  and 
works  up  and  down  this  alternately.  Two  sorts  of 
pistons  are  used  in  pumps ;  one  hollow  with  a  valve, 
used  in  the  suction  pump;  and  the  other  solid, 
which  is  generally  employed  in  the  forcing  pump. 
In  steam  cylinders,  the  piston  is  usually  made  so  as 
to  be  self-packing,  so  that  the  cylinder  should  al- 
ways be  occupied  by  the  piston:  this  is  effected  by 
the  introduction  of  springs  that  press  a  movable 
ring  against  the  sides  of  the  cylinder.— Brande  and 
Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Pit.  s.  [  ?  from  Spanish  patio  =  central  court 
of  a  house. — Wedgwood.] 

1.  Area  on  which  cocks  fight :  (whence  the 
phrase,  to  fly  the  pit). 

Make  him  glad,  at  least,  to  quit 
His  victory,  and  fly  the  pit. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.3,1111. 

They  managed  the  dispute  as  fiercely  as  two  game- 
cocks in  the  pit.—Louke,  Thoughts  on  Education. 

2.  Middle  part  of  the  theatre. 

Let  Gully,  Cockwood,  Fopling,  charm  the  pit, 
And  in  their  folly  shew  the  writer's  wit. 

Dryden,  Macflecnoe,  153. 
Now  luck  for  us,  and  a  kind  hearty  pit ; 
For  he  who  pleases  never  fails  of  wit. 

Id.,  Spanish  Friar,  prologue. 
Pit.  s.     [A.S.joy*.] 

1.  Hole  in  the  ground. 

Tumble  me  into  some  loathsome  pit, 
Where  never  man's  eye  may  behold  mv  body. 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  ii.  3. 

Our  enemies  have  beat  us  to  the  pit ; 
It  is  more  worthy  to  leap  in  ourselves, 
Than  tarry  till  they  push  us.  Id.,  Julius  C(esar,  v.  5. 

Pits  upon  the  sea-shore  turn  into  fresh  water,  hv 
percolation  of  the  salt  through  the  sand;  but  iii 
some  places  of  Africa  the  water  in  such  pits  will 
become  brackish  again.— Bacon. 

2.  Abyss ;  profundity. 

Get  you  gone, 

And  from  the  pit  of  Acheron 
Meet  me  i'  the  morning.  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  5. 

Into  what  pit  thou  seest, 
From  what  height  fallen. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  91. 

3.  Grave :  (with  the). 

O  Lord,  think  no  scorn  of  me,  lest  I  become  like 
them  that  go  down  into  the  pit. — Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  Psalms,  xxviii.  1. 

4.  In  Horticulture.    Glass-covered  structure, 
sometimes,  but  not  necessarily,  sunk  in 
the  earth,  in  which  work  can  be  done  with- 
out the  gardener  entering ;   small  variety 
of  greenhouse  ;  covered  forcing  bed. 

They  are  most  commonly  what  are  called  cold 
pits,  which  means  that   they  are  not  artificially 
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heated,  and  are  used  for  the  protection  in  winter  of 
hardy  and  half-hardy  plants,  and  in  summer  for  the 
culture  of  plants  requiring  a  close  moist  atmosphere. 
In  addition,  any  small  low  glass  erection  heated  or 
otherwise  may  be  called  a  pit,  and  this  may  either 
be  span-roofed,  or  what  is  called  a  lean-to,  with  only 
a  single  slope.  Of  such  a  character  are  what  are 
called  cucumber  pits,  propagating  pits,  &c.  The 
terms  pit  and  frame  include  both  structures  like 
the  foregoing,  and  movable  garden  frames,  which 
latter  are  of  wood  with  glass  sashes.— Braiide  and 
Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Pit.  o.  a. 

1.  Lay  in  a  pit,  or  hole. 

They  lived  like  beasts,  and  were  pitted  like  beasts, 
tumbled  into  the  grave,  or  deprived  of  the  honour 
of  the  grave ;  as  was  Cononiah  and  Jezebel.— Gran~ 
ger,  Commentary  on  Ecclesiastes,  p.  213 :  1621. 

2.  Press  into  hollows. 

An  anasarea,  a  species  of  dropsy,  is  characterised 
by  the  shining  and  softness  of  the  skin,  which  gives 
way  to  the  least  impression,  and  remains  pitted  for 
some  time.— Sharp. 

3.  Mark  with  small  hollows,  as  by  the  small- 
pox. 

On  a  gentlewoman,  whose  nose  was  pitted  with  the 
small  pox.— Felltham,  Poems. 
Pitapat,  s. 

1.  Flutter;  palpitation. 

A  lion  meets  him,  and  the  fox's  heart  went  pitapat. 
— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

2.  Light  quick  step. 

Now  I  near  the  pitapat  of  a  pretty  foot  through  the 
dark  alley :  no,  'tis  the  son  of  a  mare  that's  broken 
loose,  and  munching  upon  the  melons.— Dryden, 
Don  Sebastian,  iii.  2. 

Pitch,  s.     [A.S.  pic."]    Resin  of  the  pine  ex- 
tracted by  fire  and  inspissated. 

They  that  touch  pitch  will  be  defiled.— Old  Pro- 
verb. 

A  rainy  vapour 

Conies  on  as  blacke  as  pitch.  Chapman. 

Of  air  and  water  mixed  together,  and  consumed 
with  fire,  is  made  a  black  colour ;  as  in  charcoal,  oil, 
pitch,  and  links.— Peacham,  On  Drawing. 

A  vessel  of  huge  bulk 

Measured  by  cubit,  length,  and  breadth,  and  height, 
Smeared  round  with  pitch. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  729. 

Pitcb.  v.  a. 

1.  Smear  with  pitch. 

The  Trojans  mount  their  ships ;  they  put  from 

shore, 

Borne  on  the  waves,  and  scarcely  dip  an  oar ; 
Shouts  from  the  land  give  omen  of  their  course, 
And  the  pitch'd  vessels  glide  with  easy  force. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  viii.  121. 

I  pitched  over  the  convex  very  thinly,  by  dropping 
melted  pitch  upon  it,  and  warming  it  to  keep  the 
pitch  soft,  whilst  I  ground  it  with  the  concave 
copper  wetted  to  make  it  spread  evenly  all  over  the 
convex.— Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 

2.  Darken. 

The  air  hath  starved  the  roses  in  her  cheeks, 
And  pitch'd  the  lily  tincture  of  her  face. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  4. 

Soon  he  found 
The  welkin  pitch  d  with  sullen  cloud.         Addison. 

Pitcb.  .-.. 

1.  Any  degree  of  elevation  or  height. 

Lovely  concord  and  most  sacred  peace 
Doth  nourish  virtue,  and  fast  friendship  breeds, 
Weak  she  makes  strong,  and  strong  things  does 

increase, 

Till  it  the  pitch  of  highest  praise  exceeds.    Spenser. 
How  high  a  pitch  his  resolution  soars. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  ii  1. 
Between  two  hawks,  which  flies  the  higher  pitch, 
I  have,  perhaps,  some  shallow  judgement. 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  ii.  4. 
Arm  thy  heart,  and  fill  thy  thoughts 
To  mount  aloft  with  thy  imperial  mistress, 
And  mount  her  pitch.     Id.,  Titus  Andronicus,  ii.  1. 

That  greate  worke,  unlesse  the  seede  of  Jove, 
The  deathlesse  muses,  undertake,  maintaines  a.  pitch 

above 
All  mortall  powers.  Chapman. 

Down  they  fell, 

Driven  headlong  from  the  pitch  of  heaven,  down 
Into  this  deep.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  771. 

Others  expectation  was  raised  to  a  higher  pitch 
than  it  probably  would. — Hammond. 
Cannons  shoot  the  higher  pitches, 
The  lower  we  let  down  their  breeches. 

Jiutler,  Hudibras,  ii.  1,  263. 
Alcibiades  was  one  of  the  best  orators  of  his  age, 
notwithstanding  he  lived  at  a  time  when  learning 
was  at  the  highest  pitch.— Addison,  Whig  Exam- 
iner. 
'2.  Highest  rise.     Rare. 

A  beauty  waning  and  distressed  widow, 
Seduced  the  pitch  and  height  of  all  his  thoughts 
To  base  declension  and  loath'd  bigamy. 

Shakespear,  Richard  HI.  iii.  7. 
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.  State  with  respect  to  lowness  or  height. 

From  this  high  pitch  let  us  descend 
A  lower  flight :  and  speak  of  things  at  hand. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  198. 
By  how  much  from  the  top  of  wond'rous  glory, 
Strongest  of  mortal  men, 
To  lowest  pitch  of  abject  fortune  thou  art  fall'n. 

Id.,  Samson  Agonistes,  167. 

4.  Size;  stature. 

That  infernal  monster  having  cast 
His  weary  foe  into  the  living  well, 
Gan  high  advance  his  broad  cliscolour'd  breast 
Above  his  wonted  pitch.        Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Were  the  whole  frame  here, 
It  is  of  such  a  spacious  lofty  pitch, 
Your  roof  were  not  sufficient  to  contain  it. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  ii.  3. 

[It]  turn'd  itself  to  Ralpho's  shape; 
So  like  in  person,  garb,  and  pitch, 
'Twas  hard  t'  interpret  which  was  which. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  iii.  8, 72. 

5.  Degree ;  rate. 

To  overcome  in  battle,  and  subdue 
Nations,  and  bring  home  spoils,  with  infinite 
Manslaughter,  shall  be  held  the  highest  pitch 
Of  human  ttlory.          Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  729. 

Our  resident  Tom 
From  Venice  is  come, 
And  hath  left  the  statesman  behind  him ; 

Talks  at  the  same  pitch, 

Is  as  wise,  is  as  rich, 
And  just  where  you  left  him,  you  find  him. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  On  Mr.  T.  Killigrew's  Return. 

Princes  that  fear'd  him,  grieve ;  concern'd  to  see 
No  pitch  of  glory  from  the  grave  is  free.        Waller. 

Evangelical  innocence,  such  as  the  gospel  accepts, 
though  mingled  with  several  infirmities  and  defects, 
yet  amounts  to  such  a  pitch  of  righteousness,  as  we 
call  sincerity.— South,  Sermons. 

When  the  sun's  heat  is  thus  far  advanced,  'tis  but 
just  come  up  to  the  pitch  of  another  set  of  vegetables, 
and  but  great  enough  to  excite  the  terrestrial  par- 
ticles, which  are  more  ponderous.  —  Woodward, 
Essay  towards  a  Natural  History  of  the  Earth. 

Pitcb.  v.  a. 

1.  Fix;  plant. 

On  Dardan  plains  the  Greeks  do  pitch 
Their  brave  pavilions. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  prologue. 
He  counselled  him  how  to  hunt  his  game, 
What  dart  to  cast,  what  net,  what  toile  to  pitch. 

Fairfax. 

Mahometes  pitched  his  tents  in  a  little  meadow.— 
Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

2.  Order  regularly. 

In  setting  down  the  form  of  common  prayer,  there 
was  no  need  to  mention  the  learning  of  a  fit,  or  the 
unfltness  of  an  ignorant  minister,  more  than  that 
he,  which  describeth  the  manner  how  to  pitch  a 
field,  should  speak  of  moderation  and  sobriety  in 
diet. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Nought  pitches  the  voice  and  sharpens  the  ear 
like  a  cup  of  wine. — Sir  W.  Scott,  Ivanhoe,  ch.  xvii. 

If  . .  .a  ribbon  matched  in  colour  some  fabric 
left  at  home ;  and  matches  some  other  fabric  at  the 
draper's ;  it  is  rightly  inferred  that  these  fabrics  will 
match  each  other :  or  if,  on  different  occasions,  a 
piece  of  music  had  its  key  note  pitched  by  the  same 
tuning  fork ;  it  is  to  be  concluded  that  the  pitch  was 
alike  on  both  occasions.— Herbert  Spencer. 

3.  Throw  headlong ;  cast  forward. 

They'll  not  pitch  me  i'  the  mire, 
Unless  he  bid  'em.  Shakespear,  Tempest,  ii.  2. 

They  would  wrestle  and  pitch  the  bar  for  a  whole 
afternoon. — Spectator. 

Pass.  part,  pight. 

Then  brought  she  me  into  this_  desart  vast, 
And  by  my  wretched  mother's  side  me  pight. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Stay  yet  you  vile  abominable  tents, 
Thus  vilely  pight  upon  our  Phrygian  shores. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  v.  11. 
I  dissuaded  him  from  his  intent 
And  found  him  pight  to  do  it. 

Id.,  King  Lear,  ii.  1. 
Pitcb.  v.  n. 

1.  Light;  drop. 

When  the  swarm  is  settled,  take  a  branch  of  the 
tree  whereon  they  pitch,  and  wipe  the  hive  clean. 
— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

2.  Fall  headlong. 

The  startling  steed  was  seized  with  sudden  fright, 
And,  bounding,  o'er  the  pommel  cast  the  knight ; 
Forward  he  flew,  and  pitching  on  his  head, 
He  quiver'd  with  his  feet,  and  lay  for  dead. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  701. 

3.  With  upon.     Fix  choice. 

We  think  'tis  no  great  matter  which, 
They're  all  alike,  yet  we  shall  pitch 
On  one  that  fits  our  purpose. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  1 , 641. 

I  pitched  upon  this  consideration,  that  parents 
owe  their  children,  not  only  material  subsistence 
but  much  more  spiritual  contribution  to  their  mind. 
—Sir  K.  Digby,  Operations  and  Nature  of  the  Soul. 
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The  covetous  man  was  a  good  while  at  a  stand ; 
but  he  came  however  by  degrees  to  pitch  upon  ono 
thing  after  another. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Pitch  upon  the  best  course  of  life,  and  custom 
will  render  it  the  more  easy.— Archbishop  Tillotson. 

I  translated  Chaucer,  and  amongst  the  rest  pitched 
on  the  Wife  of  Bath's  tale.— Dryden. 

4.  Fix  a  tent  or  temporary  habitation. 

They  went  forth  with  all  their  power,  and  came 
and  pitcfied  by  Emmaus  in  the  plain  country.— 
1  Maccabees,  iii.  40. 
Pitched,  part.  adj.     Fixed. 

The  trenches  first  they  pass'd,  then  took  their 

way. 
Where  their  proud  foes  in  pitch'd  pavilions  lay. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  ix.  420. 
One  pitched  battle  would  determine  the  fate  of 
the  Spanish  continent.— Addison,  Present  State  of 
the  War. 

pitcher,  s.  [Provincial  French,  pichier, 
picker ;  Italian,  pitero  ;  Spanish,  puchero  ; 
Gaelic,  pigeon.'] 

1.  Earthen  vessel;  water-pot. 

When  sudden  fear  her  pitcJier  down  she  threw, 
And  fled  away.  Spenser. 

Pitchers  have  ears,  and  I  have  many  servants ; 
Besides  old  Gremio  is  hearkening. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  4. 

We  read  of  kings,  and  gods,  that  kindly  took 
A  pitcher  fill'd  with  water  from  the  brook.     Carew. 

Pyreicus  was  only  famous  for  counterfeiting  all 
base  things ;  as  earthen  pitchers  and  a  scullery.— 
Peacham,  On  Drawing. 

Hylas  may  drop  his  pitcher,  none  will  cry, 
Not  if  he  drown  himself  for  company. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  i.  249. 

2.  Instrument  to  pierce  the  ground  in  which 
anything  is  to  be  fixed. 

To  the  hills  poles  must  be  set  deep  in  the  ground, 
with  a  square  iron  pitcher  or  crow.— M ortimer,  Hus- 
bandry. 

3.  In  Botany.     See  Pitcher-plant. 
Pitcher-plant,  s.  In  Botany.  Name  applied 

to  several  plants  of  which  the  leaves  by 
curling  and  cohesion  become  pitcher- 
shaped,  more  especially  to  the  members  of 
the  genus  Nepenthe. 

Pitchers  are  structures  of  the  form  indicated  by 
their  name,  produced  by  peculiar  modes  of  develop- 
ment of  the  petiole,  the  blade,  or  both  together. 
One  of  the  best-known  examples  is  found  in  the 
Nepenthes  or  pitcher-plants Sarracenia,  an  Ame- 
rican bog-plant,  has  sM&logous  pitchers. . ..  Heliam- 
phora  has  the  pitchers  less  complete. ...  In  Dischi- 
dia  Riilllnsiana  the  pitchers  are  plainly  formed  from 
the  blade,  and  are  open  at  the  end  next  the  petiole ; 
and  a'  similar  condition  exists  in  the  pitchers  formed 
from  the  bracts  of  Maregravia  and  Norantia. — 
Henfrey,  Elementary  Course  of  Botany,  §101. 

Of  all  the  metamorphoses  which  the  loaf  is 
found  to  undergo,  the  singular  productions  called 
'pitchers'  are  the  most  curious.  ...  In  the  genus 
Sarracenia,  nearly  the  whole  leaf  resembles  a  funnel, 
with  the  upper  extremity  crowned  by  a  membra- 
nous  expansion,  tapering  to  a  point.  In  the  Ne- 
penthes, or  true  pitcher-plant,  the  pitcher  is  placed 
at  the  extremity  of  a  tendril,  terminating  a  winged 
petiole.  It  is  crowned  with  a  membranous  lid, 
which  is  closely  shut  in  the  early  stages  of  its  growth, 
but  is  afterwards  raised,  and  does  not  again  close 
the  aperture.  These  pitchers,  in  some  species,  are 
six  or  seven  inches  in  length,  and  have  the  lower 
portion  of  the  inner  surface  of  a  glandular  struc- 
ture, which  is  constantly  secreting  a  subacid  liquid. 
In  this  liquid  a  number  of  insects  are  continually 
drowned ;  and,  strange  as  the  idea  may  seem,  it  has 
been  conjectured,  that  the  providing  of  such  animal 
manure  for  the  plant,  is  one  object  which  these 
singular  appendages  were  intended  to  accomplish. 
There  is,  certainly,  a  striking  analogy  between  this 
result,  and  the  still  less  equivocal  object  effected  by 
the  fly-traps  of  the  Dionsea,  to  which  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  allude  when  speaking  of  the  irritability 
of  plants.  In  the  Cepnalotus  follicularis,  the 
pitchers  are  about  two  inches  long,  and  are  seated 
round  the  base  of  the  flower-stalk,  intermixed  with 
the  radical  leaves.  Though  so  much  smaller,  they 
are  perhaps  still  more  curious  and  striking  than 
those  of  the  Nepenthes.  —  Henslmo,  Principles  of 
Descriptive  and  Physiological  Botany,  §  80. 
Pitcbfarthing-.  s.  Play  of  pitching  copper 
money  into  a  round  hole :  (sometimes 
called  Chuckfarthing). 

Your  various  occupations  of  Greek  and  cricket, 
Latin  and  pitch- far  thing,  may  possibly  divert  your 
attention  from  this  object.— Lord  Chesterfield. 

Pitchfork,  s.  Fork  with  which  corn  is 
pitched  or  thrown  upon  the  waggon. 

An  old  lord  in  Leicestershire  amused  nimself  with 
mending  pitchforks  and  spades  for  his  tenants 
gratis.— Swift. 
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pitchplpe.  s.  Instrument  to  regulate  the 
voice,  and  to  give  the  leading  note  of  a 
tune,  used  by  singers  in  churches. 

He  had  an  ingenious  servant  always  attending 
him  with  a  pitrhpipe,  or  instrument  to  regulate  the 
voice :  who,  whenever  he  heard  his  master  begin  to 
be  high,  immediately  touched  a  soft  note  ;  at  which, 
'tis  said,  Caius  would  presently  abate  and  grow  calm. 
—Spectator,  no.  228. 

Pitchy,  adj. 

1.  Smeared  with  pitch. 

The  planks,  their  pitchy  cov'rings  wash'd  away, 
Now  yield,  and  now  a  yawning  breach  display. 

Dry  den,  Translation  from  Ovid, 
Ceyx  and  Alcyone. 

2.  Having  the  qualities  of  pitch. 

f  Native  petroleum,  found  floating  upon  some 
springs,  is  no  other  than  this  very  pitchy  substance, 
drawn  forth  of  the  strata  by  the  water.—  Woodward, 
On  Fossils. 

3.  Black ;  dark ;  dismal. 

Night  is  fled, 
Whose  pitchy  mantle  over-veil'd  the  earth. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  ii.  2. 
Pitchy  and  dark  the  night  sometimes  appears, 
Friend  to  our  WOP,  and  parent  of  our  fears ; 
Our  joy  and  wonder  sometimes  she  excites, 
"With  stars  unnumbered.        Prior,  Solomon,  i.  469. 

pitcoal.  s.  Coal :  (all  coal  is  really  pit  coal ; 
the  compound,  however,  is  often  opposed  to 
Sea-coal,  i.e.  sea-borne  coal). 

The  best  fuel  is  peat,  the  next  charcoal  made  of 
pitcoal  or  cinders. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 
Piteous,  adj. 

1.  Sorrowful ;  mournful ;  exciting  pity. 

When  they  heard  that  piteous  strained  voice, 
In  haste  forsook  their  rural  merriment.       Spenser. 

The  most  arch  deed  of  pifeo«s'massacre, 
That  ever  yet  this  land  was  guilty  of. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iv.  3. 
Which  when  Deucalion  with  a.  piteous  look 
Beheld,  he  wept.    Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 
Metamorphoses,  b.  i. 

2.  Compassionate ;  tender. 

But  if,  perchance,  the  series  of  thy  joys 
Permit  one  thought  less  cheerful  to  arise, 
Piteous  transfer  it  to  the  mournful  swain. 

Prior,  Reply  to  '  Love  and  Friendship' 

She  gave  him  (piteous  of  his  case, 
Yet  smiling  at  his  rueful  length  of  face), 
A  shaggy  tap'stry.  Pope,  Dunciad,  ii.  141. 

3.  Wretched  ;  paltry  ;  pitiful. 

Piteaus  amends !  unless 
Be  meant  our  grand  foe. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  1032. 

Piteousiy.  adj.  In  a  piteous  manner  ;  in  a 
manner  exciting  pity. 

I  must  talk  of  murthers,  rapes,  and  massacres, 
Euthful  to  hear,  yet  piteously  perform'd. 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  \.  1. 

A  most  glorious  fabrick  most  piteously  inhabited ; 
nothing  but  cats  and  crocodiles  within  instead  of 
gods. — Hammond,  Works,  iv.  508. 
Pitfall,  s.    Pit  dug  and  covered,  into  which 
a  passenger  falls  unexpectedly. 

Poor  bird !  thou'd'st  never  fear  the  net  nor  lime, 
The  pitfall  nor  the  gin.   Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  2. 

Thieves  dig  concealed  pitfalls  in  his  way.  Sandys. 

You  must  note,  that  though  the  first  part  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death  was  dangerous,  yet 
this  second  part  which  he  was  yet  to  go,  was,  if  pos- 
sible, far  more  dangerous ;  for  from  the  place  where 
he  now  stood,  even  to  the  end  of  the  valley,  the  way 
was  all  along  set  so  full  of  snares,  traps,  gins  and 
nets  here,  and  so  full  of  pits,  pitfalls,  deep  holes,  and 
shelvings  down  there,  that,  had  it  now  been  dark, 
. . .  had  he  had  a  thousand  souls,  they  had  in  reason 
been  cast  away ;  but,  as  I  said  just  now,  the  sun 
was  rising.— Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

These  hidden  pi tfa Us  were  sot  thick  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  bridge,  so  that  throngs  of  people  fell 
into  them.— Addison,  Vision  of  Mirza. 

Pitfall,  v.  n.    Lead  into  a  pitfall 
Pitfallingr.  part.  adj.     Leading  into  a  pit- 
fall ;  ensnaring ;  treacherous. 

Not  full  of  cranks  and  contradictions,  and  pit- 
falling  dispenses.— Milton,  On  the  Doctrine  and 
Discipline  nf  Divorce,  preface. 

Pith.  s.     [A.S.  /mSa.] 
1.  Central,  soft,  and  spongy  part  of  the  stems 
and    trunks  of   (exogenous  or   dicotyle- 
donous) plants ;  conspicuous  in  the  elder. 

If  a  cion,  fit  to  be  set  in  the  ground,  hath  the  pith 
finely  taken  forth,  and  not  altogether,  but  some  of  it 
left,  it  will  bear  a  fruit  with  little  or  no  core. — Bacon, 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Her  solid  bones  convert  to  solid  wood, 
To  pith  her  marrow,  and  to  sap  her  blood. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Cinyras 
and  Myrrha, 
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In  young  and  succulent  stems,  we  find  a  solid 
cylindric  or  prismatic  mass  composed  of  cellular 
tissue,  and  termed  the  'pith  :'  this  is  surrounded  by 
a  ring  of  vessels,  consisting  of  trachea;  and  ducts,  and 
named  the  'medullary  sheath.'  The  whole  is  coated 
by  the  epidermis.  Afterwards,  a  further  develop- 
ment both  of  cellular  and  vascular  tissues  takes 
place  between  the  medullary  sheath  and  epidermis, 
and  these  form  one  layer  of  wood,  and  also  one  layer 
of  bark,  by  the  time  that  a  stem  of  one  year's  growth 
is  completed.  During  the  second  year,  a  fresh  de- 
velopment takes  place  between  the  wood  and  bark 
previously  formed.  This  fresh  matter  appears  at 
first  as  a  semifluid  or  viscous  mass  termed  'cam- 
bium.' . . .  Either  of  these  three  circumstances,  then 
—the  existence  of  a  pith,  the  appearance  of  concen- 
tric zones,  or  the  presence  of  medullary  rays — af- 
fords a  sufficient  characteristic  by  which  we  recog- 
nise the  structure  of  dicotyledonous  plants.— Hen- 
slow,  Principles  of  Descriptive  and  Physiological 
Botany,  §  34. 

In  some  stems  of  dicotyledonous  trees  it  is  diffi- 
cult,  and  in  others  impossible,  to  distinguish  any  j 
separation  of  the  wood  into  concentric  layers.    This  ' 
is  especially  the  case  with  trees  of  tropical  climates. ; 
...  In  a  few  examples,  also,  the  medullary  rays  are  ' 
not  clearly  distinguishable,  but  the  pith  and  bark  • 
are  never  wanting.    The  vesicles  of  the  pith  are 
larger  and  more  regularly  arranged  than  those  of 
other  parts.    It  continues  to  increase  in  diameter 
as  long  as  it  remains  succulent,  and  in  some  trees, 
as  the  elder,  it  becomes  more  than  half  an  inch 
thick  ;  but  generally  it  is  much  smaller. . . .  Where 
the  branch  is  much  distended,  the  pith  is  ruptured, 
and  in  some  cases  appears  to  be  nearly  obliterated. 
. . .  The  stems  then  oecome  hollow,  as  in  many  um- 
belliferous plants. . . .  The  fibres  which  compose  the 
medullary  sheath  appear  to  retain  their  vitality  for 
a  long  time  after  the  pith  has  been  exhausted  and 
become  dead.— Ibid.  §§  47-49. 

2.  Applied  to  the  central,  or  medullary,  part 
of  the  hair. 

In  the  Peccari  the  pith  of  the  coarse  body-hair  is 
crossed  by  condensed  cells  like  beams  strengthening 
the  cortex.  The  colour  of  the  hair  is  lost  by  age  in 
Man,  and  during  the  winter  season  in  the  annually 
renewed  covering  of  many  arctic  Mammals  :  the  en- 
dosmotic  transfer  of  their  contents  from  cell  to  cell 
of  the  pith  effects  this  change. — Owen,  Anatomy  of 
Vertebrates,  vol.  iii.  p.  621. 

3.  Applied  to  the  spinal  column  (of  nervous 
matter),  improperly  called  the  spinal  mar- 
row. 

As  doth  the  pith,  which  lest  our  bodies  slack, 
Strings  fast  the  little  bones  of  neck  and  back ; 
So  by  the  soul  doth  death  string  heaven  and  earth. 

Donne. 

The  vertebres  are  all  perforated  in  the  middle, 
with  a  large  hole  for  the  spinal  marrow  or  pith  to 
pass  along. — Ray. 

4.  Strength;  force. 

Leave  your  England, 

Guarded  with  grandsires,  babies,  and  old  women, 
Or  pass'd,  or  not  arrived  to  pith  and  puissance. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iii.  chorus. 
Since  these  arms  of  mine  had  seven  years'  pith. 

Id.,  Othello,  i.  3. 

5.  Energy;  cogency;  fulness  of  sentiment; 
closeness  and  vigour  of  thought  and  style. 

The  ostler,  barber,  miller,  and  the  smith, 
Heare  of  the  sawes  of  such  as  wisdome  ken, 
And  learn  some  wit,  although  they  want  the  pith, 
That  clerkes  pretend. 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  466. 

6.  Weight ;  moment ;  principal  part. 

That's  my  pith, 
Of  business  'twixt  you  and  your  poor  brother. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  5. 
Enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment, 
With  this  regard  their  currents  turn  awry, 
And  lose  the  name  of  action.         Id.,  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 

7.  Quintessence;  chief  part. 

The  owner  of  a  foul  disease, 
To  keep  it  from  divulging,  lest  it  feed 
Ev'n  on  the  pith  of  life.     Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iv.  1. 
Pitbily.    adv.      In   a  pithy  manner;    with 
strength ;  with  cogency ;  with  force. 

Lucilius  hath  briefly  and  pithily  pointed  out  that 
base  kind  of  life. — Hakewill,  Apology,  p.  442. 

To  the  same  extent  it  would  be  as  pithily  absurd 
to  publish  that  a  man  may  moderately  divorce,  if  to 
do  that  be  entirely  naught.— Milton,  Tetrachordon. 

Pithiness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  pithy  ; 
energy ;  strength. 

No  less  deserveth  his  witness  in  devising,  his 
pithiness  in  uttering  his  complaint  of  love,  so  lovely. 
— E.  K.  On  Spenser. 

pithless,  adj.  Wanting  pith,  kernel,  nu- 
clear, or  central,  matter  ;  hence  strength, 
energy,  force. 

Weak  shoulders  over-borne  with  burthening'grief. 
And  pithless  arms  like  to  a  wither'd  vine 
That  droops  his  sapless  branches  to  the  ground. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  ii.  a. 
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Such  a  mode  of  reasoning  is  made  for  seasons  of 
calm  weather,  and  will  not  abide  those  tempests  of 
our  social  existence  in  which  men  are  driven,  as  by 
an  instinct  anticipating  necessity,  to  anchor  them- 
selves upon  principles  of  breadth  and  of  sojidity, 
and  can  find  no  adequate  support  in  the  pithless 
argumentation  which  we  too  often  allow  to  mono- 
polise the  character  of  what  is  prudent  and .prac- 
tical.— Gladstone,  The  State  in  its  Relation  with  the 
Church,  ch.  ii. 

Pitboie.  .v.  Mark  or  cavity  made  by  disease. 

I  have  known  a  lady  sick  of  the  small  pocks,  only 
to  keep  her  face  from  pitholes,  take  cold,  strike  them 
in  again,  kick  up  the  heels,  and  vanish  1— Beaumont 
f  and  Fletcher,  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn. 
Pithy,  adj. 

1.  Consisting  of  pith  ;  abounding  with  pith. 

_  The  pithy  fibres  brace  and  stitch  together  the 
ligneous  in  a  plant. — Grew,  Cosmologia  Sacra. 

The  Herefordian  plant 
Caresses  freely  the  contiguous  peach, 
Hazel,  and  weight-resisting  palm,  and  likes 
To  approach  the  quince,  and  the  elder's  pithy  stem. 
J.  Philips,  Cyder,  i.  263. 

2.  Strong;  forcible;  energetic. 

Yet  she  with  pithy  words  and  counsel  sad, 
Still  strove  their  sudden  r;iges  to  revoke ; 
That  at  the  last,  suppressing  fury  mad, 
They  gan  abstain.  Spenser. 

I  must  begin  with  rudiments  of  art, 
More  pleasant,  pithy,  and  effectual, 
Than  hath  been  taught  by  any. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  1. 

Many  rare  pithy  saws  concerning 
The  worth  of  astrologick  learning. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  3, 407. 

This  pithy  speech  prevailed,  and  all  agreed. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  1185. 

In  all  these,  Goodman  Fact  was  very  short,  but 
pithy ;  for  he  was  a  plain  home-spun  man.— Addison. 

Lord  Mon mouth  was  never  garrulous :  he  was  al- 
ways pithy  and  could  be  picturesque.— B.  Disraeli, 
Coningsby,  b.  viii.  ch.  vii. 

Pitiable,  adj.    Deserving  pity. 

The  pitiable  persons  relieved  are  constantly  under 
your  eye. — Bishop  A  tterbury. 

Pitiableness.  s.     State  of  deserving  pity. 

For  the  pitiableness  of  his  ignorance,  and  unwilled 
mistake,  so  long  as  they  lasted,  his  neglect  thereof 
may  be  excused  and  connived  a&.—Kettlewell. 

Pitiedly.  adv.     In  a  situation  to  be  pitied. 

They  are  not  alone  that  have  books  and  company 
within  their  own  walls.  He  is  properly  and  jtitiedly 
to  be  counted  alone,  that  is  illiterate,  and  inactively 
lives  hamleted  in  some  untravelled  village  of  the 
duller  country. — Felltham,  Resolves,  ii.  49. 

Pitier.  s.     One  who  pities. 

The  liberal  relievers,  the  unfeigned  pitiers,  the 
faithful  advocates  for  the  distressed  ministers. — 
Bishop  Gauden,  Hieraspistes,  p.  3 :  1653. 

Pitiful,  adj. 

1.  Tender;  compassionate. 

The  Lord  is  full  of  compassion  and  mercy,  long- 
suffering,  and  very  pitiful,  and  foi-giveth  sins,  and 
saveth  in  time  of  affliction. — Ecclesiasticus,  ii.  11. 

Love  as  brethren,  be  pitiful,  be  courteous.  — 
1  Peter,  iii.  8. 

Would  my  heart  were  flint,  like  Edward's, 
Or  Edward's  soft  and  pitiful  like  mine. 

Shakespear,  Ricliard  III.  i.  3. 

Be  pitiful  to  my  condemned  sons, 
Whose  souls  are  not  corrupted. 

Id.,  Titus  Andronicus,  iii.  1. 

2.  Melancholy  ;  moving  compassion. 

Some  who  have  not  deserved  judgement  of  death, 
have  beeii  for  their  goods'  sake  caught  up  and  car- 
ried straight  to  the  bough ;  a  thing  indeed  very  piti- 
ful and  horrible. — Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of 
Ireland. 

A  sight  most  pitiful  in  the  meanest  wretch, 
Past  speaking  of  in  a  king. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 
Strangely  visited  people, 
All  swoln  and  ulcerous,  pitiful  to  the  eye, 
The  mere  despair  of  surgery,  he  cures. 

Id.,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

Will  he  his  pitiful  complaints  renew  ? 
For  freedom  with  affected  language  sue. 

Sir  E.  Sandys. 

The  conveniency  of  this  will  appear,  if  we  consider 
what  a  pitiful  condition  we  had  been  in.— Ray,  Oil. 
the  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the  Works  of  the 
Creation. 

3.  Paltry ;  contemptible  ;  despicable. 

That's  villanous,  and  shews  a  most  pitiful  am- 
bition in  the  fool  that  uses  it.—Slutkespear,  Hamlet, 
iii.  2. 

One,  in  a  wild  pamphlet,  besides  other  pitiful 
malignities,  would  scarce  allow  him  to  be  a  gentle- 
man.— Sir  H.  Wotton. 

This  is  the  doom  of  fallen  man,  to  exhaust  his 
time  and  impair  his  health,  and  perhaps  to  spin  out 
his  days  and  himself  into  one  pitiful  controverted 
conclusion. — South,  Sermons. 

Sin  can  please  no  longer  than  for  that  pitiful 
space  of  time  while  it  is  committing;  and  surely  the 
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present  pleasure  of  a  sinful  act  is  a  poor  countervail 
for  the  bitterness  which  begins  where  the  action 
ends,  and  lasts  for  ever. — South,  Sermons. 

If  these  pitiful  shanks  were  answerable  to  this 
branching  head,  I  should  defy  all  my  enemies.— Sir 
R.  L' Estrange. 

What  entertainment  can  be  raised  from  so  pitiful 
a  machine,  where  we  see  the  success  of  the  battle 
from  the  beginning. — Dry  den,  Translation  of  Juve- 
nal, dedication. 

This  I  like;— when  we  cannot  get  at  the  very 
thing  we  wish, — never  to  take  up  with  the  next  best 
in  degree  to  it ;— no ;  that's  pitiful  beyond  descrip- 
tion.— Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  vol.  i.  ch.  xviii. 

Pitifully,  adv.     In  a  pitiful  manner. 

1.  With  pity  ;  with  compassion. 

Pitifully  behold  the  sorrows  of  our  hearts.— Book 
of  Common  Prayer. 

2.  Mournfully ;    in  a  manner    that   moves 
compassion. 

He  beat  him  most  pitifully. — Nay,  he  beat  him 
most  unpitifully. — Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  iv.  2. 

Sotue  of  the  philosophers  doubt  whether  there 
were  any  such  thing  as  sense  of  pain ;  and  yet,  when 
any  great  evil  has  been  upon  them,  they  would 
sigh  and  groan  as  pitifully  as  other  men.— Arch- 
bishop Tillotson. 

3.  Contemptibly ;  despicably. 

Those  men  who  give  themselves  airs  of  bravery  on 
reflecting  upon  the  last  scenes  of  others,  may  behave 
the  most  pitifully  in  their  own.— Richardson,  Cla- 
rissa. 

Pitifulness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Pi- 
tiful. 

1 .  Tenderness  ;  mercy ;  compassion. 

Easilius  giving  the  infinite  terms  of  praises  to 
Zelmane's  valour  in  conquering,  and  pitifulness  in 
pardoning,  commanded  no  more  words  to  be  made 
of  it— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  Despicableness ;  contemptibleness. 

Pitiless,  adj. 

1.  Wan  ting  pity;  wanting  compassion  ;  mer- 
ciless. 

Fair  be  ye  sure,  but  proud  and  pitiless, 

As  is  a  storm,  that  all  things  doth  prostrate, 
Finding  a  tree  alone  all  comfortless, 

Beats  on  it  strongly,  it  to  ruinate.  Spenser. 

Hadst  thou  in  person  ne'er  offended  me, 
Even  for  his  sake  am  I  now  pitiless.     • 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  ii.  3. 
My  chance,  I  see, 
Hath  made  ev'n  pity  pitiless  in  thee.  Fairfax. 

All  for  their  own  ends,  hard-hearted,  merciless, 
pitiless;  and,  to  benefit  themselves,  they  care  not 
what  mischief  they  procure  to  others.  —  Burton, 
Anatomy  "/  Melancholy,  p.  109. 

Upon  my  livid  lips  bestow  a  kiss, 
O  envy  not  the  dead,  they  feel  not  bliss ; 
Nor  fear  your  kisses  can  restore  my  breath; 
Even  you  are  not  more  pitiless  than  death. 

Dryden,  Despairing  Lover,  77. 

2.  Unpitied. 

But  they  do  perish  pitiless  that  wear, 
Through  sloth,  away  :— 
So  do  I  perish  pitiless,  through  fear. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Witte's  Pilgrimage,  sign.  G.  i. 

Pitman,  s.  He  who,  in  sawing  timber,  works 
below  in  the  pit ;  and  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, one  who  works  in  a  coal-pit. 

With  the  pitsaw  they  enter  the  one  end  of  the 
stuff,  the  topman  at  the  top,  and  the  pitman  under 
him ;  the  topman  observing  to  guide  the  saw  exactly, 
and  the  pitman  drawing  it  with  all  his  strength  per- 
pendicularly down.— Moxon,  Mechanical  Exercises. 

Pitsaw.  5.  Large  saw  used  by  two  men,  of 
whom  one  is  in  the  pit. 

The  pitsaw  is  not  'only  used  by  those  workmen 
that  saw  timber  and  boards,  but  is  also  for  small 
matters  used  by  joiners.— Moxon,  Mechanical  Ex- 
ercises. 

Pittance,  s.  [Fr.  pitance :  of  this  the  origin 
is  stated  in  the  former  editions  to  be  the 
Low  Lat.  pictantia,  from  picta,  the  name 
of  a  small  coin  stamped  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Counts  of  Poitiers,  Comites  Pic- 
tavenses.  Though  plausible,  this  is  set 
aside  by  the  extract  from  Wedgwood.]  Al- 
lowance of  meat  in  addition  to  the  usual 
commons ;  small  portion. 

Then  at  my  lodging. 

The  worst  is  this,  that  at  so  slender  warning  . 
You're  like  to  have  a  thin  and  slender  pittance. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  4. 
The  ass  saved  a  miserable  pittance  for  himself.— 
Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

I  have  a  small  pittance  left,  with  which  I  might 
retire.— Arbuthnot. 
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Many  of  them  lose  the  greatest  part  of  the  small 
pittance  of  learning  they  received  at  the  university. 
—Swift,  Miscellanies. 

Half  his  earn'd  pittance  to  poor  neighbours  went ; 
They  had  his  alms,  and  he  had  his  content.  Harte. 
[Pittance. — Italian  pietanza,  pitanza,  French  pitance. 
properly  the  allowance  of  appetizing  food  to  be  eaten 
with  tl-e  bread  which  formed  the  substance  of  a 
meal,  afterwards  applied  to  the  whole  allowance  of 
food  for  a  single  person,  or  to  a  small  portion  of 
anything.  Middle  Latin  pictancia,  pitancia,  portio 
monachica  in  esculentis — lautior  pulmentis,  quae  ex 
oleribus  erant,  cum  pictancia  essent  de  piscibus  et 
hujusmodi.  (Ducange.)  Numerous  guesses  at  the 
derivation  have  been  made,  which  have  fallen  wide 
of  the  mark  from  not  attending  to  the  original  dis- 
tinction clearly  pointed  out  by  Ducange.  '  Dum — a 
cellerarid,  per  totum  conventurn  pictantia,  i.  e.  ova 
frixa,  dividerentur,  invisibilem  pictantiam  ei  misit, 
quod  omnibus  diebus  vitse  suee  pictantiis  omnibus 
carere  vellet.'  '  Quod  si  aliqua  secundo  vocata  venire 
contempserit,  insequenti  prandio  ei  pitancia  sub- 
trahatur.'  (Statuta  Johannis  Archiepiscopi  Cantua- 
riensis,  an.  1278,  in  Ducange.)  The  nun  who  was 
late  at  dinner  was  to  be  punished,  not  by  the  loss  of 
her  dinner  next  day,  but  by  having  to  dine  on  dry 
bread  or  vegetables.  '  Aquam  etiam  puram  frequen- 
tius  biberunt,  et  quandoque  pro  magnd  pictantia 
(for  a  great  treat)  inixta  vel  aceto,  vel  lacte,  null& 
de  vino  facta  mentione.'  Pidance  is  still  used  in 
the  centre  of  France  in  the  original  sense.  '  Les  en- 
fans  mangent  souvent  plus  do  pidance  que  de  pain.' 
( Jaubert.)  Hence  we  arrive  at  the  true  derivation, 
apidancant,  apitancant,  appelissant,  giving  appe- 
tite. A  dish  is  apulancant  when  it  gives  flavour  to 
a  large  quantity  of  bread.  (Vocabulaire  de  Berri.) — 
Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  English  Etymology.'] 

Pituitary,  adj.     Conducting  phlegm. 

When  a  body  emits  no  effluvia,  or  when  they  do 
not  enter  into  the  nose,  or  when  the  pituitary  mem- 
brane, or  olfactory  nerves,  are  rendered  unfit  to 
perform  their  office,  it  cannot  be  smelled.— Reid, 
Inquiry  into  the  human  Mind. 

Pituite.  s.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  pituita.']     Phlegm. 

Serious  defluxions  and  redundant  pituite  were  the 
pro  uct  of  the  winter,  which  made  women  subject 
to  abortions. — Arbuthnot. 

Pituitous.  adj.     Consisting  of  phlegm. 

It  is  thus  with  women  only  that  abound  with 
pituitous  and  watery  humours.  -  Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

The  forerunners  of  an  apoplexy  are  weakness, 
wa  eri  ess  and  turgidity  of  the  eyes,  pituitous  v  - 
miting,  and  laborious  breathing.— Arbuthnot,  On  the 
Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

The  lungs  are  formed,  not  only  to  admit,  by  turns, 
the  vital  air  by  inspiration,  and  excluding  it  by  re- 
spiratior. ;  but  likewise  to  separate  and  discharge 
the  redundant  pituitous,  or  flegmatick  parts  of  the 
blood.— Sir  R.  Blackmore.. 

Pity.  s.  [perhaps,  from  N.Fr.  pechie,  Modern 
Fr.  peche  =  sin.  Wedgwood,  who  suggests 
it,  quotes — 

Alias  quel  dol  et  quel  pechiS ! 
Alas  1  what  grief  and  what  [a]  sin ! 

(Benoit,  Chromque  des  Dues  de 
Normandie,  ii.  408.) 

and  the  Romaic  w  n  Kpifia !  If  this  view 
be  correct,  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  plural, 
though  condemned  by  Johnson  as  low  lan- 
guage, is  wholly  unexceptionable.] 

That  he  is  old,  the  more  is  the  pity,  his  white  hairs 

do  witness  it. — Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  ii.  4. 

'Tis  great  pity  we  do  not  yet  see  the  history  of 

Chasmir.— Sir  W.  Temple. 

See,  wher^  she  comes,  with  that  high  air  and 

mien, 

Which  marks  in  bonds  the  greatness  of  a  queen ; 
What  pity  'tis.  Dryden.  Tyrannick  Love,  ii.  1. 

Singleness  of  heart  being  a  virtue  so  necessary,  'tis 
a  thousand  pities  it  should  be  discountenanced. — 
Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Who  would  not  be  that  youth  ?  what  pity  is  it 
That  we  can  die  but  once  to  serve  our  country ! 

Addison,  Cato,  iv.  2. 

Indeed,  to  say  the  truth,  they're  very  pretty ; 
And  rather  like  to  show  it— more's  the  pity. 

Byron,  Beppo,  xv. 

'  Hallo,  Randal !  you  must  come  round  by  the 
lodge,  my  boy,'  said  he.  '  You  see  this  gate  is  locked, 
to  keep  out  trespassers.'  '  A  pity,'  said  Randal.  '  I 
like  short  cuts,  and  you  have  shut  up  a  very  short 
one.'— Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  viii.  ch.  viii. 

Pity.  s.  [Fr.  pitie,  from  Lat.  pietas.~\  Com- 
passion; sympathy  with  misery;  tender- 
ness for  pain  or  uneasiness. 

An  ant  dropt  into  the  water ;  a  woodpigeon  took 
pi'u  of  her,  and  threw  her  a  little  bough.— Sir  R. 
L'  Estrange. 

Lest  the  poor  should  seem  to  be  wholly  disre- 
garded by  their  Maker,  he  hath  implanted  in  men  a 
quirk  and  tender  sense  of  pity  and  compassion.— 
Cifamy,  Sermons. 

When  ./Eneas  is  forced  in  his  own  defence  to  kill 
Lausus,  the  poet  shows  him  compassionate ;  he  has 
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pity  on  his  beauty  and  youth,  and  is  loth  to  destroy 
such  a  masterpiece  of  nature.— Dryden,  Translation 
of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

The  mournful  train  . . . 

With  groans  and  hands  upheld,  to  move  his  mind, 
Besought  his  pity  to  their  helpless  kind. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  i.  89. 

As  the  first  element  in  a  compound. 

Wan  and  meagre  let  it  look, 

With  a  pity-moving  shape.  Waller. 

Pity.  v.  a.     Compassionate  misery ;   regard 

with  tenderness  on  account  of  unhappiness. 

He  made  them  also  to  be  pitied  of  all  those  that 

carried  them  captive. — Psalms,  cvi.  46. 

When  I  desired  their  leave,  that  I  might  pity  him, 
they  took  from  me  the  use  of  mine  own  house. — 
Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  3. 
You  whom  I  could  pity  thus  forlorn. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  374. 
Compassionate  my  pains  !  she  pities  me ! 
To  one  that  asks  the  warm  return  of  love, 
Compassion's  cruelty,  'tis  scorn,  'tis  death. 

Addison,  Cato. 

Pity  weakness  and  ignorance,  bear  with  the  dul- 
ness  of  understandings,  or  perverseness  of  tempers. 
— Law. 

The  man  is  to  be  pitied,  who,  in  matters  of  mo- 
ment, has  to  do  with  a  staunch  metaphysician ; 
doubts,  disputes,  and  conjectures  will  be  the  plague 
of  his  life. — Beattie. 
Pity.  v.  n.     Be  compassionate. 

I  will  not  pity,  nor  spare,  nor  have  mercy,  but  de- 
stroy them. — Jeremiah,  xiii.  14. 

Pivot,  s.  [Fr.]  Pin  on  which  anything 
turns. 

When  a  man  dances  on  the  rope,  the  body  is  a 
weight  balanced  on  its  feet,  as  upon  two  pivots.— 
Dryden,  Translation  of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Paint- 
ing. 
PIx.  s.     [Lat.  pixis  =  box.] 

1.  Little  chest  or  box,  in  which  the  conse- 
crated  host  is   kept  in   Roman  Catholic 
countries. 

Your  holy  father  made  a  lawe,  that  you  shoulde 
shyfte  the  pyxe  every  moneth,  putting  into  it  newe 
consecrated  cakes. — Confutation  of  Nicholas  Shax- 
ton,D.vi.b.:  1546. 

Crosses,  vestments,  pixes,  paxes,  and  such  like.— 
Stow,  Chronicle,  p.  677. 

A  few  moments  after  this  the  great  gate  of  the 
Abbey  was  flung  open,  and  the  procession  moved 
slowly  forward  from  beneath  its  huge  and  richly 
a,dorned  gateway.  Cross  and  banner,  pix  and  cha- 
lice, shrines  containing  relics,  and  censers  steaming 
with  incense,  preceded  and  were  intermingled  with 
the  long  and  solemn  array  of  the  brotherhood,  in 
their  long  black  gowns  and  cowls,  with  their  white 
scapularies  hanging  over  them,  the  various  officers 
of  the  convent  each  displaying  his  proper  badge  of 
office.— Sir  W.  Scott,  The  Monastery,  ch.  xxxvii. 

2.  Box  used  for  the  trial  of  gold  and  silver 
coin. 

By  this  indenture  the  trial  or  assay  of  the  pix  was 
established,  as  a  check  upon  the  master  of  the  mint. 
— Leaks. 

Fizzle,  s.     Penis. 

The  fizzle  in  animals  is  official  to  urine  and  gene- 
ration.—Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Placable,  adj.  [Lat.  placabilis.~]  Willing 
or  possible  to  be  appeased. 

Since  I  sought 

By  prayer  the  offended  Deity  to  appease ; 
Methought  I  saw  him  placable  and  mild, 
Bending  his  ear.         Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  149. 
Those  implanted  anticipations  are,  that  there  is  a 
God,  that  he  is  placable,  to  be  feared,  honoured, 
loved,  worshipped,  and  obeyed.— Sir  M.  Hale,  Ori- 
gination of  Mankind. 

Placability,  s.  Willingness  to  be  appeased ; 
possibility  to  be  appeased. 

Placabylitie  is  no  lyttle  parte  of  benignitie,  and  is 
properly  where  a  man  is  by  any  occasion  moved  to 
be  angrye,  and  notwithstanding  either  by  his  owne 
reason  ingenerate  or  by  counsayle  perswaded,  omit- 
teth  to  be  revenged ;  and  oftentimes  receiveth  the 
transgressour,  once  reconciled,  into  more  favour. — 
Sir  T.  Elyot,  Governour,  fol.  99,  b. 

The  various  methods  of  propitiation  and  atone- 
ment shew  the  general  consent  of  all  nations  in  their 
opinion  of  the  mercy  and  placability  of  the  divine 
nature. — Anonymous. 

Placableness.  .v.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Placable;  placability. 

That  he  might  at  once  give  a  sensible  demonstra- 
tion both  of  God's  high  displeasure  against  sin,  and 
of  his  placableness  and  reconciliableness  to  sinners 
returning  to  obedience. — Cudworth,  Sermons,  p.  74. 

Placard,  s.  [Fr.]  Edict,  declaration,  mani- 
festo, advertisement,  notification,  affixed  in 
some  public  place ;  bill  (as  in  Billsticker). 
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The  breath  was  scarcely  out  of  the  body  of  the 
deceased  functionary,  when  the  field  was  tilled  with 
competitors  for  the  vacant  office,  each  of  whom 
rested  his  claims  to  public  support  entirely  on  the 
number  and  extent  of  his  family,  as  if  the  office  of 
beadle  were  oriirinally  instituted  as  an  encourage- 
ment for  the  propagation  of  the  human  species. 
'Bung  for  Beadle.  Five  small  children!'  'Hop- 
kins for  Beadle.  Seven  small  children!!'  'Tim- 
kins  for  Beadle.  Nine  small  children!!!'  Such 
were  the  placards  . . .  which  were  plentifully  pasted 
on  the  walls.— Dickens,  Sketches  by  Bo2,  The  Elec- 
tion for  Beadle. 

Placard,  v.  a.     Notify  publicly  ;  post. 
Placated,  part.  adj.  [Lv&.placatw,  pass. part, 
of  placo  =  I  appease.]     Appeased. 

That  the  effect  of  an  atonement  and  reconciliation 
was  to  give  all  mankind  a  right  to  approach  and 
rely  on  the  protection  and  beneficence  of  a  placated 
deity,  is  not  deducible  from  nature.— Forbes. 
Place.  A.  [from  the  Latin palatium;  German, 
pfuhl\    English,    pal-,    as    in    palsgrave; 
Welsh,  plus].     Palace;   residence  of  any 
kind;  assemblage  of  such :  (as,  'Cambridge 
Place,  &c.) 

Divine  Elisa,  sacred  emperesse, 
Live  she  for  ever,  and  her  rpyall  places 
Be  fill'd  with  praises  of  divinest  wits ! 

Spenser,  Tears  of  the  Muses. 
Saul  came  to  Carmel,  and  behold,  he  set  him  up  a 
place,  and  is  gone  about,  and  passed  on,  and  gone 
down  to  Gilgal.— 1  Samuel,  iv.  12. 

Place,  s.  [Fr.] 

1.  Particular  portion  of  space. 

[God]  went  in  the  way  before  you,  to  search  you 
out  &  place  to  pitch  your  tents  in,  in  fire  by  night, 
to  shew  you  by  what  way  ye  should  go,  and  in  a 
cloud  by  'day.— Deuteronomy,  i.  S3. 

We  accept  it  always  and  in  all  places.  — Acts, 
zxiv.  3. 

Here  I  could  frequent 

With  worship,  place  by  place,  where  he  vouchsafed 
Presence  divine.         Milton,  Paradise  Lost.  xi.  317. 

I  will  teach  him  the  names  of  the  most  celebrated 
persons  who  frequent  that  place.— Addison,  Guard- 
ian. 

2.  Locality ;  ubiety ;  local  relation. 

Place  is  the  relation  of  distance  betwixt  any  thing, 
and  any  two  or  more  points  considered  as  keeping 
the  same  distance  one  with  another ;  and  so  as  at 
rest :  it  has  sometimes  a  more  confused  sense,  and 
stands  for  that  space  which  any  body  takes  up.— 
Locke. 

3.  Local  existence. 

And  I  saw  a  great  white  throne,  and  him  that  sat 

(on  it,  from  whose  face  the  earth  and  the  heaven  fled 
away,  and  there  was  found  no  place  for  them.— 
Revelation,  xx.  11. 

4.  Space  in  general :  (Space,  especially  when 
opposed    to   Time,    being   the   commoner 
word). 

All  bodies  are  confined  within  some  place ; 
But  she  all  place  within  herself  confines. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  On  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

The  propensity  to  seek  for  principles  in  the  com- 
mon usages  of  language  may  be  discerned  at  a  very 
early  period.  Thus  we  have  an  example  of  it  in  a 
saying  which  is  reported  of  Thales,  the  founder  of 
Greek  philosophy.  When  he  was  asked,  '  What  is 
the  greatest  thing?'  he  replied  '  Place;  for  all  other 
things  are  in  the  world,  but  the  world  is  in  it.'  In 
Aristotle  we  have  the  consummation  of  this  mode  of 
speculation.  The  usual  point  from  which  he  starts 
in  his  inquiries  is,  tbat  We  say  thus  or  thus  in  com- 
mon language. . . .  He  next  examines  what  place  is, 
and  comes  to  this  conclusion,  that '  if  about  a  body 
there  be  another  body  including  it,  it  is  in  place, 
and  if  not,  not.'  A  body  moves  when  it  changes  its 
place ;  but  he  adds,  that  if  water  be  in  a  vessel,  the 
vessel  being  at  rest,  the  parts  of  the  water  may  still 
move,  for  they  are  included  by  each  other ;  so  that 
while  the  whole  does  not  change  its  place,  the  parts 
may  change  their  place  in  a  circular  order.—  Whe- 
u-M,  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  b.  i.  ch.  i. 

5.  Separate  room. 

In  his  brain 
He  hath  strange  places  cramm'd  with  observation. 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  ii.  7. 
His  catalogues  had  an  especial  place  for  seques- 
tered divines. — Fell. 

6.  Passage  in  writing. 

Hosea  saith  of  the  Jews,  they  have  reigned,  but 
not  by  me  ;  which  place  proveth,  that  there  are 
governments  which  God  doth  not  avow.  —  Bacon, 
Advertisement  touching  a  Holy  War. 

I  could  not  pass  by  this  place  without  giving  this 
short  explication.— T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

7.  Ordinal  relation. 

What  scripture  doth  plainly  deliver,  to  that  the 
first  place  both  of  credit  and  obedience  is  due.— 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Let  the  eye  be  satisfied  in  the  first  place,  even 
against  all  other  reasons,  aud  let  the  compass  be 
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rather  in  your  eyes  than  in  your  hands.  —  Dryden, 
Translation  qf  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

We  shall  extinguish  this  melancholy  thought,  of 
pur  being  overlooked  by  our  Maker,  if  we  consider, 
in  the  first  place,  that  he  is  omnipresent ;  and  in  the 
second,  that  he  is  omniscient. — Addison,  Spectator. 

8.  State  of  actual  operation  ;  effect. 

I  know  him  a  notorious  liar ; 
Think  him  a  great  way  fool,  solely  a  coward ; 
Yet  these  tix'd  evils  sit  so  ftt  in  him, 
That  they  take  place,  when  virtue's  steely  bones 
Look  bleak  in  the  cold  wind. 

Sliakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  i.  1. 

These  fair  overtures  made  by  men  well  esteemed 
for  honest  dealing,  could  take  no  place.— Sir  J. 
llayward. 

They  are  defects,  not  in  the  heart,  but  in  the 
brain ;  for  they  take  place  in  the  stoutest  natures.— 
Bacon. 

With  faults  confess'd  commissipn'd  her  to  go, 
If  pity  yet  had  place,  and  reconcile  her  foe. 

Dryden,  Tlieodore  and  Honoria,  410. 

Where  arms  take  place,  all  other  pleas  are  vain ; 
Love  taught  me  force,  and  force  shall  love  maintain. 
Id.,  Cymon  and  Iphigenia,  302. 

Somewhat  may  be  invented,  perhaps  more  excel- 
lent than  the  first  design ;  though  Virgil  must  be 
still  excepted,  when  that  perhaps  takes  place.— Id., 
Preface  to  Translation  of  Ovid. 

It  is  stupidly  foolish  to  venture  our  salvation 
upon  an  experiment,  which  we  have  all  the  reason 
imaginable  to  think  God  will  not  suffer  to  take  place. 
— Bishop  Atterbury. 

9.  Existence. 

Mixt  government,  partaking  of  the  known  forms 
received  in  the  schools,  is  by  no  means  of  Gothick 
invention,  but  hath  place  in  nature  and  reason. — 
Swift. 

10.  Rank;  order  of  priority. 

The  heavens  themselves,  the  planets,  and  this 

center 
Observe  degree,  priority,  and  place. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.*8. 

11.  Precedence;  priority. 

Do  you  think  I'd  walk  in  any  plot, 
Where  Madam  Sempronia  should  take  place  of  me, 
And  Fulvia  come  i'  the  rear  P 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy. 

There  would  be  left  no  measure  of  credible  and 
incredible,  if  doubtful  propositions  take  place  before 
self-evident.— Locke. 

As  a  British  freeholder,  I  should  not  scruple 
taking  place  of  a  French  marquis.— Addison,  Free- 
holder. 

12.  Office ;  public  character  or  employment. 

Do  you  your  office,  or  give  up  your  place, 
And  you  snail  well  be  spared. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  2. 

If  I'm  traduced  by  tongues  that  neither  know 
My  faculties  nor  person ; 
"Iis  but  the  fate  of  place.         Id.,  Henry  VIII.  i.  2. 

The  horsemen  came  to  Lodronius,  as  unto  the 
most  valiant  captain,  beseeching  him,  instead  of 
their  treacherous  general,  to  take  upon  him  the 
place.—  Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 
Is  not  the  bishop's  bill  deny'd, 
And  we  still  threaten'd  to  be  tried  ? 

You  see  the  king  embraces 
Those  counsels  he  approved  before ; 
Nor  doth  he  promise,  which  is  more, 

That  we  shall  have  their  places. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  A  Speech  against  Peace. 

Pensions  in  private  were  the  senate's  aim ; 
And  patriots  for  a  place  abandon'd  fame.       Garth. 

Some  magistrates  are  contented  that  their  places 
should  adorn  them :  and  some  study  to  adorn  their 
places,  and  reflect  back  the  lustre  they  receive  from 
thence. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

In  short  'twas  his  fate,  unemployed  or  in  place,  sir, 
To  eat  mutton  cold  and  cut  blocks  with  a  razor. 

Goldsmith,  Retaliation. 

13.  Room ;  way ;  space  for  appearing  or  act- 
ing given  by  cession  ;  not  opposition. 

Avenge  not  yourselves,  but  rather  give  place  unto 
wrath. — Romans,  xii.  19. 

He  took  a  stride,  and  to  his  fellows  cry'd, 
Give  place,  and  mark  the  diff 'rence,  if  you  can, 
Between  a  woman  warrior  and  a  man. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid 

Meleager  and  Atalanta. 
Victorious  York  did  first,  with  famed  success, 
To  his  known  valour,  make  the  Dutch  give  place.  _ 

/(/.,  Annus  Mirabilis,  xix 
The  rustick  honours  of  the  scythe  and  share, 
Give  place  to  swords  and  plumes  the  pride  of  war. 
Id.,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vii.  879 

14.  Ground;  room. 

Ye  seek  to  kill  me,  because  my  word  hath  no 
place  in  you. — John,  viii.  37. 

There  is  no  place  of  doubting  but  that  it  was  the 
very  same. — Hammond,  On  Fundamentals. 

15.  Station  in  life. 

God  would  give  them,  in  their  several  places  anc 
callings,  all  spiritual  and  temporal  blessings  which 
he  sees  wanting  to  them.— Dr.  H.  More,  Whole  Duty 
of  Man. 
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.6.  In  Falconry.     Height. 

A  falcon  towering  in  his  pride  of  place. 

Sliakespear,  Macbeth,  ii.  4. 

Place,  v.  a.     [Fr.  pZacer.] 

1.  Put  in  any  place,  rank,  condition,  or  office. 

Place  such  over  them  to  be  rulers. — Exodus,  xviii. 
21. 

He  placed  forces  in  all  the  fenced  cities.— 2  Chro~ 
nicies,  xvii.  2. 

And  I  will.ptoce  within  them  as  a  guide 
My  umpire  conscience,  whom  if  they  will  hear, 
Light  after  light  well  used  they  shall  attain, 
And  at  the  end  persisting  safe  arrive. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  194. 

Our  two  first  parents  yet  the  only  two 
Of  mankind  in  the  happy  garden  placed. 

Ibid.  iii.  65. 

2.  Fix  ;  settle ;  establish. 

Those  accusations  had  been  more  reasonable,  if 
placed  on  inferior  persons. — Dryden,  Aurengzebe, 
epist.  dedicatory. 

God  or  nature  has  not  any  where  placed  any  such 
jurisdiction  in  the  firstborn.— Locke. 

3.  Put  out  at  interest. 

To  worship  like  his  fathers  was  his  care, 
To  teach  their  frugal  virtues  to  his  heir; 
To  prove  that  luxury  could  never  hold, 
And  place  on  good  security  his  gold. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  ep.  i. 

aceiessi,  adj.    Without  a  place;  out  of 
office. 
Praise  to  placeless  proud  ability 

Let  the  prudent  muse  disclaim ; 
And  sing  the  statesman,  all  civility, 

Whom  moderate  talents  raise  to  fame. 

Canning,  Moderate  Men  and  Moderate  Measures. 
Placeman,  s.     One  who  exercises  a  pubh'c 
employment,  or  fills  a  public  station. 

Let  the  nation  see  that  all  the  king's  measures  are 
directed  by  a  cabinet  composed  of  representatives  of 
every  order  in  the  State,  by  a  cabinet  which  con- 
tains, not  placemen  alone,  but  independent  and 
popular  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  have  large 
estates  and  no  salaries.— Macaulay,  Critical  and 
Historical  Essays,  Sir  William  Temple. 

No ;  the  writer  of  this  most  able  publication  is  no 
ordinary  placeman.  His  opinions  also  are  too  vigo- 
rously stated ;  this  fine  irony  on  the  very  person 
who  in  all  probability  will  be  the  chief  in  his  office, 
has  excited  too  lively  an  attention  to  allow  him  the 
sedet  eeternumque  sedebit  on  an  official  stool.  Ha, 
ha !  this  is  so  good !  Read  it,  L'Estrange.  What 
say  you  ?— Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  x.  on.  xvi. 

Placenta.  *.  [Lat.  from  Gr.  TrXaicovc,  ir\aicovv- 
TOC  =  cake,  cheesecake.]     In  Anatomy. 

a.  Of  Animals.    Organ  by  which  the  ovum 
is  connected  with  the  internal  surface  of 
the  uterus.    When  it  comes  away  in  child- 
birth it  is  called  the  afterbirth. 

The  human  placenta,  as  well  as  that  qf  quadru- 
peds, is  a  composition  of  two  parts  intimately 
blended,  viz.  an  umbilical  or  infantile,  and  an  ute- 
rine portion. — Dr.  Hunter,  On  the  Gravid  Uterus. 

In  the  human  subject  the  placenta  is  a  single  sub- 
circular,  flattened,  and  tabulated  organ,  composed 
of  the  capillary  extremities  of  the  foetal  hypogastric 
arteries  and  umbilical  vein,  and  of  afine  cellular  struc- 
ture, which  receives  the  maternal  blood  from  the 
tortuous  uterine  or  decidual  arteries.  The  placenta 
forms  a  single  lobe  in  the  New  World  monkeys,  the 
bats,  the  Insectivora,  and  the  Rodentia.  It  sur- 
rounds the  foetus  like  a  broad  hoop  in  the  Carni- 
vora.  It  is  bilobed  in  the  Old  World  monkeys ;  and 
subdivided  into  many  separate  lobes,  called  cotyle- 
dons, in  the  true  Ruminantia.  The  placenta  is  re- 
placed by  a  diffused  vascular  villosity  of  the  chorion 
in  the  Camelidse,  the  ordinary  Pachyderms,  and  the 
Cetacea.  The  placenta  is  absent  and  the  chorion 
ceases  to  be  vascular  in  the  Marsupiala—  Owen,  in 
Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art. 

b.  Of  Plants.  Connexion  between  the  ovule 
(seed)  and  the  ovarium. 

The  region  of  the  carpel,  where  the  ovules  arise  is 
called  the  placenta. ...  An  excellent  example  of  a 
simple  typical  pistil  formed  of  a  single  carpel,  is 
afforded  by  the  legume  of  the  Leguminosa) ;  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  sweet-pea,  where  we  find  the  ovary, 
with  a  ventral  and  dorsal  suture,  narrowed  above 
into  a  short  slender  style,  terminating  in  a  slightly 
enlarged  stigma.  When  we  open  the  ovary,  in  the 
way  it  is  broken  in  shelling  peas  for  the  table,  we 
find  the  placentary  margins  separate  at  the  ventral 
suture,  each  carrying  away  half  the  ovules,  demon- 
strating clearly  the  double  character  of  the  placenta. 
— Henfrey,  Elementary  Course  of  Botany,  §  217. 

Placenta!,   adj.     Connected  with,  relating 
to,  constituted  by,  a  placenta. 

In  Leguminosa)  the  double  placental  base  is  so 
narrow  that  the  ovules  alternate  with  one  another, 
and  form  what  appears  a  single  line. — Henfrey, 
Elementary  Course  of  Botany,  §  227. 
525 
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Placentalia,  or  Plaeent&ta.  s.  In  Zoology. 
Nearly  equivalent  to  Mammalia,  as  the 
name  of  animals  that  do  not  lay  eggs,  the 
placenta  being  an  essential  part  of  the 
uterus ;  sometimes  translated  by  P la- 
cental  and  Placentate. 
Placentation.  s.  Character  of  the  placenta 
as  determined  by  its  relation  to  the  uterus 
in  animals,  and  the  ovary  in  plants. 

To  Hydrophyls  [the  class  Polemonacese]  ap- 
proaches very  nearly,  but  the  placentation  is  difler- 
ent.— Lindley,  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

In  the  opinion  of  Schleiden  and  some  others,  the 
marginal  theory  of  placentation  is  erroneous.  .  .  . 
These  views  [Schleiden's]  are  not  much  adopted; 
for  while  the  marginal  theory  explains  most  cases 
very  naturally,  it  may  be  made  to  explain  free  cen- 
tral placentation  more  satisfactorily  than  parietal 
placentation  can  be  explained  on  the  other  hypo- 
thesis.—  Henfrey,  Elementary  Course  of  Botany, 
§226. 
Placentary.  adj.  Placental. 

(For  example  see  under  Placenta  (in  Botany). 
Placer,  s.     One  who  places. 

Ah,  my  sovereign,  lord  of  creatures  all, 
Thou  placer  of  plants  both  humble  and  tall. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar. 

Placid,  adj.     [Lat.  placidus.] 

1.  Gentle;  quiet;  not  turbulent. 

It  conduceth  unto  long  life  and  to  the  more  placid 
motion  of  the  spirits,  that  men's  actions  be  free. — 
Bacon. 

2.  Soft;  kind;  mild. 

That  placid  aspect  and  meek  regard, 
Rather  than  aggravate  my  evil  state, 
Would  stand  between  mo  and  thy  father's  ire. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iii.  217. 

My  mother  put  her  finger  to  her  lip,  and  said, 

'  Hush ! ' Mr.  Squills  fell  into  a  placid  doze.— 

Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  i.  initial  chapter. 
Placidly,  adv.   In  a  placid  manner;  mildly; 
gently ;  with  quietness. 

If  he  had  staid  in  innocence,  he  should  have  gone 
from  hence  placidly. — Jeremy  Taylor,  Rule  and 
Exercises  of  Holy  Dying,  ch.  iii.  §  1. 

If  into  a  phial,  filled  with  good  spirit  of  nitre,  you 
cast  a  piece  of  iron,  the  liquor,  whose  parts  moved 
uniformly  and  placidly  before,  by  altering  its  mo- 
tion, it  begins  to  penetrate  and  scatter  abroad  par- 
ticles of  the  iron. — Boyle. 

The  water  easily  insinuates  itself  into,  and  pla- 
cidly distends  the  tubes  and  vessels  of  vegetables. — 
Woodward. 

Placidity.  s.  Mildness  ;  gentleness  ;  sweet- 
ness of  disposition. 

He  behaves  with  the  utmost  placidity,  modera- 
tion, and  calmness.— Chandler,  Life  of  King  David, 
i.36. 

Piacit.  s.  [Lat.  placitum,  pass.  part,  of 
placeo  -  please.]  Decree ;  determination. 

We  spend  time  in  defence  of  their  placits,  which 
might  have  been  employed  upon  the  universal 
author. — Glanville. 

Placitory.  adj.  Relating  to  the  act  or  form 
of  pleading  in  courts  of  law. 

Bring  the  habit  of  law— learning  into  act,  the  doc- 
trine into  use,  which  is  mostly  seen  in  the  art  placi- 
tory ;  which  art  is  double ;  first,  that  in  writing 
upon  the  records ; . . .  the  other  part  of  that  art  is 
vocall,  which  pleads  before  the  judge  to  the  jury. — 
Clayton,  Reports  at  York,  pref.  a.  1 :  1651. 
Placket,  s.  Petticoat. 

The  bone  ache  is  the  curse  dependant  on  those 
that  war  for  a  placket.  —  Shakespear,  Troilus  and 
Cressida,  ii.  3. 

Was  that  brave  heart  made  to  pant  for  a  placket  1 
— Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Humorous  Lieutenant. 

Placoid.  adj.  [Gr.  7r\ri4'  =  flat  body,  plate  + 
ilSoq  =  like,  having  the  form  of]  In  Icthyo- 
logy.  Applied  to  a  certain  class  of  scales, 
characterised  by  having  a  spine  projecting 
from  them. 

Plagiarism,  s.  Literary  theft ;  adoption  of 
the  thoughts  or  works  of  another. 

With  great  impropriety,  as  well  as  plagiarism, 
they  have  most  injuriously  been  transferred  into 
proverbial  maxims. — Swift. 

Plagiarist,  s.    Thief  in  literature  ;  one  who 

steals  the  thoughts  or  writings  of  another. 

A  dexterous  plagiarist  may  do  anything.    Why, 

sir,  for  aught  I  know,  he  might  take  out  some  of  the 

best  things  in  my  tragedy,  and  put  them  into  his 

own  comedy. — R.  B.  Sheridan,  The  Critic,  i.  1. 

Plagiarize,  v.  n.     Act  as  a  plagiarist. 
Plagiary,  s. 
1.  Plagiarist. 
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The  ensuing  discourse,  lest  I  chance  to  be  tra- 
duced for  a  plagiary  by  him  who  has  played  the 
thief,  was  one  of  those  that,  by  a  worthy  hand,  were 
stolen  from  me.  —  South,  Sermons. 

Without  invention,  a  painter  is  but  a  copier,  and 
a  poet  but  a  plagiary  of  others  ;  both  are  allowed 
sometimes  to  copy  and  translate.  —  Dryden,  Trans- 
lation of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

2.  Crime  of  literary  theft.     Obsolete. 

Plagiary  had  not  its  nativity  with  printing,  but 
began  when  the  paucity  of  books  scarce  wanted  that 
invention.  —  Sir  T.  Browne. 

[Plagiare.  —  One  that  steals  or  takes  free  'people  out 
of  one  country,  and  sells  them  into  another  for 
slaves  ;  a  stealer  or  suborner  of  men's  children  for 
the  same  purpose;  also  a  book-stealer,  or  book- 
thief;  one  that  fathers  other  men's  works  upon 
himself.  —  Cotgrave.  ] 

Plagiary,  adj. 

1.  Stealing  men. 

Some  [of  these  slaves]  fell  into  that  condition  by 
treachery  ;  some  by  chance  of  war  ;  others  by  pla- 
giary and  man-stealing  Tartars.—  Brown,  Travels, 
p.  49:  1685. 

2.  Practising  literary  theft. 

A  plagiary  sonnet-wright. 

Bishop  Hall,  Satires,  iv.  2. 

The  plagiary  priest  having  stolen  this  whole  pas- 
sage verbatim  out  of  Bellarniine.  —  Bishop  Hall, 
Honour  of  married  Clergy,  p.  140. 

Plague,  s.  [Lat.  plaga  =  blow.] 

1.  Pestilence;  disease  eminently  contagious 
and  destructive. 

The  general  opinion  is,  that  years  hot  and  moist 
are  most  pestilent  ;  yet  many  times  there  have  been 
reat  plagues  in  dry  years.  —  Bacon,  Natural  and 

xperimental  History. 

Snakes,  that  use  within  thy  house  for  shade, 
Securely  lurk,  and,  like  a  plague,  invade 
Thy  cattle  with  venom. 
,  May,  Translation  of  Virgil. 

All  those  plagues,  which  earth  and  air  had  brooded, 
First  on  inferiors-creatures  tried  their  force, 
And  last  they  seized  on  man. 

Lee  and  Dryden,  (Edipus,  i.  1. 

2.  State  of  misery. 

I  am  set  in  the  plague,  and  my  heaviness  is  ever 
in  my  sight.  —  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Psalms, 
xxxviii.  17. 

3.  Anything  troublesome  or  vexatious. 

'Tis  the  time's  plague,  when  madmen  lead  the 
blind.  Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  1. 

I  am  not  mad,  too  well  I  feel 
The  diffrent  plague  of  each  calamity. 

Id.,  King  John,  iii.  4. 
The  honest  farmer  and  his  wife, 
To  years  declined  from  prime  of  life, 
Had  struggled  with  the  marriage  noose 
As  almost  every  couple  does  ; 
Sometimes  my  plague,  sometimes  my  darling, 
Kissing  to-day,  to-morrow  snarling. 

Prior,  The  Ladle,  79. 
Plague,  v.  a. 

1.  Infect  with  pestilence. 

2.  Infest  with  disease  ;  oppress  with  calamity 

Say  my  request  s  unjust, 
And  spurn  me  back  ;  but  if  it  be  not  so, 
Thou  art  not  honest,  and  the  gods  vrillplague  thee. 
Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  v.  3. 
Thus  were  they  plagued 
And  worn  with  famine. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  572. 

3.  Trouble  ;  teaze  ;  vex  ;  harass  ;  torment  ; 
afflict  ;  distress  ;  torture  ;  embarrass  ;  ex- 
cruciate ;  make  uneasy  ;  disturb. 

If  her  nature  be  so, 

That  she  will  plague  the  man  that  loves  her  most, 
And  take  delight  to  increase  a  wretch's  woe, 
Then  all  her  nature's  goodly  gifts  are  lost. 

Spenser. 

When  a  Neapolitan  cavalier  has  nothing  else  to 
do,  he  «ravely  shuts  himself  up  in  his  close  c,  and 
falls  a  tumbling  over  his  papers,  to  see  if  he  can 
start  a  law  suit,  and  plague  any  of  his  neighbours. 
—  Addison. 
Plague-sore,  s.  Eruption  of  the  plague. 

Thou  art  a  bile, 

A  plague-sore  or  embossed  carbuncle 
In  my  corrupted  blood. 

SJiakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  4. 

Plague-spot.  *.     Deadly  mark  or  sign. 

The  idea  that  he  had  deprived  Sybil  of  her  inhe 
ritance  had,  ever  since  he  had  become  acquainted 
with  her,  been  the  plague-spot  of  Hatton's  life,  and 
there  was  nothing  that  he  desired  more  ardently 
than  to  see  her  restored  to  her  rights,  and  to  be  in- 
strumental in  that  restoration.  —  B.  Disraeli,  Sybil, 
b.  vi.  ch.  xiii. 

Plagueful.  adj.  Infecting  with  plagues  ; 
abounding  with  plagues.  Obsolete. 

Heaven  did  behold  the  earth  with  heauie  cheare, 
And  plagutfull  metors  did  in  both  appeare. 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  687. 
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Plaguily.  adv.    In  a  plaguy  manner ;  vexa- 
tiously ;  horribly. 

This  whispering  bodes  me  no  (rood,  that's  certain ; 
but  he  has  ine  so  plaguily  under  the  lash,  I  dare  not 
interrupt  him.— Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  ii.  4. 
You  look'd  scornful,  and  snift  at  the  dean. 
As  who  should  say, '  Now  am  I  skinny  and  lean?' 
But  he  durst  not  so  much  as  once  open  his  lips, 
And  the  doctor  was  plaguily  down  in  the  hips. 

Swift,  Tlie  Grand  Question  debated. 
Plaguy,  adj. 

1.  Connected  with  the  plague. 

"When  did  the  heats,  which  my  veins  fill, 
Add  one  more  to  the  plaguy  bill  ? 

Donne,  Poems,  p.  9. 

Methinks  I  see  him  entering  ordinaries, 
Dispensing  for  the  pox  and  plaguy  houses, 
Beaching  his  dose,  walking  Moorflelds  for  lepers. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist. 

2.  Vexatious ;  troublesome :  (condemned  by 
Johnson  as  '  a  low  word'). 

What  perils  do  environ 
The  man  that  meddles  with  cold  iron ! 
What  plaguy  mischiefs  and  mishaps 
Do  dog  him  still  with  after-claps ! 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  3, 1. 

How  many  wars  would  have  been  prevented,  how 
many  thrones  would  be  standing, ...  if  an  inch  or 
two  more  of  apology  had  been  added  to  the  proffered 
ell!  But  then  that  plaguy,  jealous,  suspicious,  old 
vinegar-faced  Honour,  and  her  partner  Pride — as 
penny-wise  and  pound-foolish  a  she-skinflint  as  her- 
self — have  the  monopoly  of  the  article. — Lord  Lyt- 
ton,  My  Novel,  b.  iii.  ch.  xiv. 

Plaice,  s.  Native  fish,  akin  to  the  flounders, 
soles,  &c.,  of  the  genus  Platessa;  P.  vul- 
garis  ;  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  class 
alluded  to  is  the  fact  of  the  upper  and  under 
surfaces  being  not  the  back  and  belly,  but 
the  two  sides ;  both  the  eyes,  and  one  half 
of  the  mouth  being  above,  the  other  half 
below ;  Plagiostomous  (oblique-mouthed), 
and  Pleuronectidse  (side-swimmers),  are 
zoological  terms  for  the  class.  This  ex- 
plains the  second  extract  and  Plaice  - 
mouth. 

Of  flat-fish  there  are  soles,  flowkes,  dabs,  and 
plaice. — Carew. 

His  mouth  shrinks  sideways  like  a  scornful  plaise. 
Bishop  Hall,  Satires,  iv.  1. 
The  plaice  spawns  in  February  or  March,  and  is 
considered  to  be  in  the  finest  condition  for  the  table 
at  the  end  of  May.    Diamond  plaice  is  a  name  at- 
tached to  those  which  are  caught  at  a  peculiar  fish- 
ing station  off  the  Sussex  coast,  which  is  called  the 
Diamond  ground.    The  fish  are  remarkable  for  the 
purity  of  the  brown  colour  and  the  brilliancy  of  the 
spots. — Yarrell,  History  of  British  Fishes. 

Plaice-mouth.  *.  Wry,  oblique,  drawn 
aside,  mouth. 

Some  innocent  out  of  the  hospital,  that  would 
stand  with  her  hands  thus,  and  a  plaice-mouth,  and 
look  upon  you ! — B.  Jonson,  Epiccene. 

Plaid,  s.  [Gaelic.]  Striped  or  variegated 
cloth ;  outer  loose  garment  worn  much  by 
the  highlanders  in  Scotland :  (there  is  a 
particular  kind  worn  too  by  the  women). 

The  mantle,  or  plod,  seems  to"  have  been  the  gar- 
ment in  use  among  the  western  Scythians ;  as  they 
continue  still  among  the  northern  Irish,  and  the 
highland  Scots.— Sir  W.  Temple,  Introduction  to 
the  History  of  England,  p.  26 :  1695. 
Ah  !  there  my  young  footsteps  in  infancy  wandered; 
My  cap  was  the  bonnet,  my  cloak  was  the  plaid ; 
On  chieftains  long  perished  my  memory  pondered, 
As  daily  1  strode  through  the  pine-covered  glade. 
This  word  is  erroneously  pronounced  plad :  the 
proper  pronunciation  (according  to  the  Scotch)  is 
shown  by  the  orthography. 

Byron,  Hours  of  Idleness,  Lachin-y-Gair, 

and  Note. 
Used  adjectivally. 

He  wore  a  pair  of  plaid  trousers,  and  a  large  rough 
double-breasted  waistcoat ;  out  of  doors,  he  carried 
a  thick  stick  with  a  big  top.  He  eschewed  gloves, 
and  looked,  upon  the  whole,  something  like  a  dissi- 
pated Robinson  Crusoe. — Dickens,  Pickwick  Papers, 
ch.  xxx. 

Plain,  adj.    [Lat.  planus.    See  Plane.] 
1.  Smooth;    level;   flat;   free  from  protu- 
berances or  excrescences. 

It  was  his  policy  to  leave  no  hold  behind  him ;  but 
to  make  all  plain  and  waste. — Spenser. 

The  south  and  south-east  sides  are  rocky  and 
mountainous,  but  plain  in  the  midst.  —  Sir  E. 
Sandys,  Journey. 

They  were  wont  to  make  their  canoes  or  boats 
plain  without,  and  hollow  within,  by  the  force  of 
lire.— Heylyn. 
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Thy  vineyard  must  employ  thy  sturdy  steer 
To  turn  the  glebe ;  besides  thy  daily  pain 
To  break  the  clods,  and  make  the  surface  plain. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  ii.  551 

Hilly  countries  afforded  the  most  entertaining 
prospects,  though  a  man  would  chuse  to  travel 
through  &  plain  one. — Addison. 

2.  Open  ;  clear ;  flat. 

Our  troops  beat  an  army  in  plain  fight  and  open 
field.— Felton. 

3.  Void  of  ornament ;  simple. 

A  crown  of  ruddy  gold  enclosed  her  brow, 
Plain  without  pomp,  and  rich  without  a  show. 

Dryden. 

A  man  of  sense  can  artifice  disdain, 
As  men  of  wealth  may  venture  to  go  plain. 

Young,  Lova  of  Fame,  ii.  193. 

4.  Artless ;    simple,   as  opposed   to  subtle, 
specious,  learned. 

In  choice  of  instruments,  it  is  better  to  chuse 
men  of  a  plainer  sort,  that  are  like  to  do  that  that 
is  committed  to  them,  and  to  report  faithfully  the 
success,  than  those  that  are  cunning  to  contrive 
somewhat  to  grace  themselves,  and  will  help  the 
matter  in  report. — Bacon,  Essays. 

Of  many  plain,  yet  pious  Christians,  this  cannot 
be  affirmed.— Hammond,  On  Fundamentals. 

The  experiments  alleged  with  so  much  confidence, 
and  told  by  an  author  that  writ  like  a  plain  man, 
and  one  whose  profession  was  to  tell  truth,  helped 
me  to  resolve  upon  making  the  trial.  —  Sir  W. 
Temple. 

My  heart  was  made  to  fit  and  pare  within. 
Simple  and  plain,  and  fraught  with  artless  tender- 
ness. Howe, 

Must  then  at  once,  the  character  to  save, 
The  plain  rough  hero  turn  a  crafty  knave  ? 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  i.  124. 

5.  Honestly  rough  ;  open  ;  sincere ;  not  soft 
in  language. 

Give  me  leave  to  be  plain  with  you,  that  yourself 
give  no  just  cause  of  scandal. — Bacon, 

6.  Mere;  bare. 

He  that  beguiled  you  in  a  plain  accent,  was  a 
plain  .knave,  which,  for  my  part,  I  will  not  be. — 
Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  2. 

Some  have  at  first  for  wits,  then  poets  past, 
Turn'd  criticks  next,  and  prov'd  plain  fools  at  last. 
Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  i.  36. 

7.  Evident ;  clear ;  discernible  ;  not  obscure. 

They  wondered  there  should  appear  any  difficulty 
in  any  expressions,  which  to  them  seemed  very  clear 
and  plain.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand 
Rebellion. 

Express  thyself  in  plain,  not  doubtful  words, 
That  ground  for  quarrels  or  disputes  affords. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Of  Justice. 

I  can  make  the  difference  more  plain,  by  giving 
you  my  method  of  proceeding  in  my  translations ;  I 
considered  the  genius  and  distinguishing  character 
of  my  author.— Dryden. 

'Tis  plain  in  the  history  that  Esau  was  never  sub- 
ject to  Jacob. — Locke. 

It  is  plain  that  these  discourses  are  calculated  for 
none  but  the  fashionable  part  of  womankind. — Ad- 
dison, Spectator. 

To  speak  one  thing  mix'd  dialects  they  join, 
Divide  the  simple,  and  the  plain  define. 

Prior,  Solomon,  711. 

8.  Not  varied  by  much  art ;  simple. 

His  diet  was  of  the  plainest  meats,  and  commonly 
not  only  his  dishes,  but  the  parts  of  them,  were  such 
as  most  others  would  refuse.— Fell. 

9.  Euphemism  for  ugly :  (as  '  a  very  plain 
woman'). 

Plain,  adv. 

J.  Not  obscurely. 

Sir,  to  tell  you  plain, 
I'll  find  a  fairer  face  not  washed  to-day. 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  iv.  3. 

2.  Distinctly;  articulately. 

The  string  of  his  tongue  was  loosed,  and  he  spake 
plain.— Mark,  vii.  35. 

3.  Simply  ;  with  rough  sincerity. 

Plain,  s.  [Fr.  plaine.~\  Level  ground ;  open 
field ;  flat  expanse  ;  often,  a  field  of  battle. 
In  a  plain  in  the  land  of  Shinar  they  dwelt.— 
Genesis,  xi.  2. 

The  Scots  took  the  English  for  foolish  birds  fallen 
into  their  net,  forsook  their  hill,  and  marched  into 
the  plain  directly  towards  them. — Sir  J.  Hayward. 
They  erected  their  castles  and  habitations  in  the 
plains  and  open  countries,  where  they  found  most 
fruitful  lands,  aud  turned  the  Irish  into  the  woods 
and  mountains.— Sir  J.  Davies,  Discourse  on  the 
State  of  Ireland. 
Pour  forth  Britannia's  legions  on  the  plain. 

Arbuthnot. 

While  here  the  ocean  gains, 
In  other  parts  it  leaves  wide  sandy  plains.       Pope. 

The  impetuous  courser  pants  in  ev'ry  vein, 
\nd  pawing  seems  to  beat  the  distant  plain. 

Id.  Windsor  Forest. 
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Plain,  v.  a. 

1.  Level;  make  even. 

Upon  one  wing  the  artillery  was  drawn,  every 
piece  having  his  guard  of  pioners  to  plain  the  ways. 
— Sir  J.  Hayward. 

2.  Make  plain  or  clear. 

What's  dumb  in  show,  I'll  plain  with  speech. 

Shakespear,  Pericles,  iii.  Gower. 
Plain,  r.  a.     Lament. 

The  fox  that  first  this  cause  of  grief  did  find, 
Gan  first  thus  plain  his  case  with  words  unkind. 

Spenser. 

Who  can  give  tears  enousrh  to  plain 
The  loss  and  lack  we  have  ? 

Sir  J.  Harrington,  liriff  View  of  (he  State  of 
the  Church  of  England,  p.  51. 

Plain,  v.  n.     [Fr.  plaindre,  je  plains.]     La- 
ment ;  wail.    Hare. 

Long  since  my  voice  is  hoarse,  and  throat  is  sore, 
With  cries  to  skies,  and  curses  to  the  ground ; 
But  more  I  plain,  I  feel  my  woes  the  more. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 
He  to  himself  thus  plain'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost. 

Plain-sailing:.     See  Pla  lie-sailing. 
Plain-sinking-,    adj.     Chanting ;   singing  in 
the  manner  of  plain  song. 

A  plaining  song  plain-singing  voice  requires, 
For  warbling  notes  from  inward  cheering  flow. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Plaindealer.  s.  One  who  deals  with  another 
plainly  and  honestly :  ('  The  Plain-dealer'' 
is  the  name  of  a  play  by  Wycherly). 
Plaindealing:.  adj.  Honest ;  open  ;  acting 
without  art. 

Though  I  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  flattering  honest 
man  ;  it  must  not  be  denied,  but  I  am  a  plaindeal- 
ing  villain. — Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing, 
i.  3. 

Bring  a  plaindealing  innocence  into  a  consistency 
with  necessary  prudence. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Plaindealing:.  s.    Management  void  of  art ; 
sincerity. 

I  am  no  politician ;  and  was  ever  thought  to  have 
too  little  wit,  and  too  much  plaindealing,  for  a 
statesman.— <S*r  J.  Denliam,  The  Sophy,  iii.  1. 
It  looks  as  fate  with  nature's  law  may  strive 
To  show  plaindealing  once  an  age  would  thrive. 

Dryden. 

Plainhearted.  adj.  Having  a  sincere,  honest 
heart. 

Freespoken  and  plainhearted  men,  that  are  the 
eyes  of  their  country.  —  Milton,  Animadversions 
upon  a  Defence  of  the  Humble  Remonstrance. 

Some  are  captious,  others  sincere  and  plain- 
hearted. — Goodman,  Winter  Evening  Conference. 

Plainheartedness.  s.     Sincerity. 

Let  it  be  every  man's  care  to  avoid  all  fraud  and 
dissimulation  in  his  words  and  actions.  For  nothing 
is  more  unbecoming  a  man ;  much  more  undecent 
and  odious  is  it  in  a  Christian,  who  professes  a  reli- 
gion that  owns  the  greatest  simplicity,  and  open- 
ness, and  freedom  and  plainheartedness,  in  the 
world.— Halliwell,  Moral  Discourses,  p.  40 :  1692. 

Plaining,  verbal  abs.     Complaint. 

The  incessant  weepings  of  my  wife, 
And  piteous  plainings  of  the  pretty  babes, 
Forced  me  to  seek  delays. 

Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  1. 

Plainly,  adv.    In  a  plain  manner. 

1.  Without  gloss ;  sincerely. 

You  write  to  me  with  the  freedom  of  a  friend,  set- 
ting down  your  thoughts  as  they  occur,  and  dealing 
plainly  with  me  in  the  matter.— Pope. 

2.  In  earnest ;  fairly. 

They  charged  the  enemies'  horse  so  gallantly,  that 
they  gave  ground ;  and  at  last  plainly  run  to  a  safe 
place.  —  Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand 
Rebellion. 

3.  Evidently  ;  clearly ;  not  obscurely. 

St.  Augustine  acknowledged,  that  they  are  not 
only  set  down,  but  also  plainly  set  down  in  Scrip- 
ture; so  that  he  which  heareth  or  readeth,  may 
without  difficulty  understand.— Hooker,  Ecclesias- 
tical Polity. 

_Coriolanus  neither  cares  whether  they  love  or  hate 
him ;  and  out  of  his  carelessness,  let's  them  plainly 
see't. — Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  ii.  2. 

From  Epiphanius's  censure  of  Origen,  one  may 
perceive  plainly,  that  he  thought  the  Anti-nicene 
church  hi  general,  both  before  and  after  Origen,  to 
be  of  a  very  contrary  judgement  to  that  which  he 
condemns  in  Lucien  and  Origen,  that  is,  to  Arian- 
ism. — Waterland. 

By  that  seed 

Is  meant  thy  great  Deliverer,  who  shall  bruise 
The  serpent  snead  j  whereof  to  thee  anon 
Plainlier  shall  be  reveaUd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  151. 
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We  see  plainly  that  we  have  the  means,  and  that 
nothing  but  the  application  of  them  is  wanting.— 
Addison. 

'Out  with  it,  Mr.  Leslie!'— 'Out  with  what,  my 
dear  madam  P  The  Squire  has  sadly  exaggerated 
the  importance  of  what  was  said  mainly  in  jest. 
But  I  will  own  to  you  plainly,  that  Frank  has  ap- 

? eared  to  me  a  little  smitten  with  a  certain  fair 
talian.'— Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  viii.  ch.  x. 

Plainness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Plain. 

1.  Levelness;  flatness. 

2.  Want  of  ornament ;  want  of  show. 

The  great  variety  of  God's  bounty  is  first  set  forth 
in  nature's  either  plainness  or  beauty,  so  as  to  court 
and  please  every  of  our  senses,  and  to  accommodate 
every  of  our  occasions,  in  those  several  ways  and 
methods  which  man's  industry  likes  beat.— Jeremy 
Taylor,  Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  68. 

If  some  pride  with  want  may  be  allowed, 
We  in  our  plainness  may  be  justly  proud, 
Whate'er  he's  pleased  to  own,  can  need  no  show. 

Dryden. 

As  shades  most  sweetly  recommend  the  light, 
So  modest  plainness  sets  off  sprightly  wit. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  ii.301. 

3.  Openness ;  rough  sincerity. 

Well,  said  Basilius,  I  have  not  chosen  Dametas  for 
his  fighting  nor  for  his  discoursing,  but  for  his  plain- 
ness and  honesty,  and  therein  1  know  he  will  not 
deceive  me.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Your  plainness  and  your  shortness  please  me  well. 
Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  4. 

Think  st  thou,  that  duty  shall  have  dread  to  speak, 
When  pow'r  to  flatt'ry  bows;  to  plainness  honour 
Is  bound,  when  majesty  to  folly  falls. 

Id.,  King  Lear,  i.  1. 

Plainness  and  freedom,  an  epistolary  style  re- 
quired.—Archbishop  Wake. 

4.  Artlessness ;  simplicity. 

Thus  had  these  Neroes  caught  me  in  their  net, 
But  to  what  end  1  could  not  throughly  ghesse. 
Such  was  my  plainness,  such  their  doublenesse. 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  408. 

All  laugh  to  find 

Unthinking  plainness  so  o'erspreads  thy  mind, 
That  thou  could'st  seriously  persuade  the  crowd 
To  keep  their  oaths. 

Creech,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xiii.  54. 

Plainsongr.  s.  Plain,  unvaried,  ecclesias- 
tical chant;  the  planus  cantus  of  the  Roman 
Church ;  so  called  in  contradistinction  to 
prichsong,  or  variegated  music  sung  by 
note. 

An  honest  country  lord,  as  I  am,  beaten 
A  long  time  out  of  play,  may  bring  his  plain-song, 
And  have  an  hour  of  hearing. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  i.  3. 

He  had  imparted  the  king's  words  to  many  in  a 

better  tune,  and  a  higher  kind  of  descant,  than  his 

book  of  plain-song  did  direct.— Proceedings  against 

Garnet,  sign.  N.:  1606. 

Plain-song  is  much  senior  to  any  running  of  divi- 
sion.—Fuller,  History  oftlie  Holy  War,  p.  270. 

Therefore  am  I  in  hopes,  that  though  the  musick 
I  have  made  be  but  dull  and  flat,  and  even  down- 
right plain-song,  even  your  curious  and  critical  ears 
shall  discover  no  discord  in  it.—Chillingw  .rth,  Re- 
ligion of  Protestants  a  safe  Way  to  Salvation,  con- 
clusion. 

As  the  verbal  abstract. 

The  authority  of  Erasmus  was  produced  in  the 
preceding  essay,  and  more  might  have  been  added, 
to  shew  that  many  of  the  most  learned  and  judicious 
persons,  who  flourished  at  the  dawn  of  the  Refor- 
mation, reprobated  very  strongly  that  complicated 
harmony  which  accompanied  the  Church  Service. 
It  was  all,  indeed,  mere  sing-song,  or  rather  (if  the 
expression  be  not  too  quaint)  sing  without  song ; 
for  the  term  song  implies  some  certain  degree  of 
melody  and  air,  of  which  that  music  was  utterly 
devoid ;  it  therefore  could  only  be  called  plain  sing- 
ing or  chauntiug,  which,  perhaps,  is  the  best  trans- 
lation of  the  term  planus  cantus. — Mason,  Essays 
historical  and  critical  on  English  Church  Music, 
Essay  III.,  Parochial  Psalmody. 

Plainspoken.  adj.  Speaking  with  rough 
sincerity. 

The  reputation  of  a  plain-spoken  honest  man.— 
Dryden,  All  for  Love,  preface. 

Goodman  Fact  is  allowed  by  every  body  to  be  a 
plain-spoken  person,  and  a  man  of  very  few  words ; 
tropes  and  figures  are  his  aversion.— Addison,  Count 
Tariff. 

Plaint,  s. 

1.  Complaint ;  lamentation ;  lament. 

Then  pour  out  plaint,  and  in  one  word  say  this : 
Helpless  his  plaint,  who  spoils  himself  of  bliss. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Bootless  are  plaints,  and  cureless  are  my  wounds. 
Sliak6»i>ear*  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  ii.  6- 
From  inward  grief 
His  bursting  passion  into  plaints  thus  pour"d. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost.  iz.  98. 
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2.  Exprobation  of  injury. 

There  are  three  just  grounds  of  war  with  Spain ; 
one  of  plaint,  two  upon  defence.— Bacon,  Considera- 
tions on  \Var  with  Spain. 

3.  Expression  of  sorrow. 

How  many  children's  plaints,  and  mother's  cries. 

Daniel. 

Where  though  I  mourn  my  matchless  loss  alone, 
And  none  between  my  weakness  judge  and  me, 
Yet  even  these  gentle  walls  allow  my  moan, 
Whose  doleful  echoes  to  my  plaints  agree. 

Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Listening  where  the  hapless  pair 
Sat  in  their  sad  discourse,  and  various  plaint, 
Thence  gather'd  his  own  doom. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  342. 

For  her  relief, 

Vext  with  the  long  expressions  of  my  grief, 
Receive  these  plaints.  Waller. 

4.  In  Law.     Propounding  or  exhibiting  of 
any  action,  personal  or  real,  in  writing. 

Leave  plaints  and  pleas  to  whom  they  do  belong. 
Drayton,  Queen  Catherine  to  Owen  Tudor. 

Plaintful.  adj.  Complaining ;  audibly  sor- 
rowful. 

To  what  a  sea  of  miseries  my  plainful  tongue  doth 
lead  me. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Plaintiff,  s.  He  who  commences  a  suit  in 
law  against  another :  (opposed  to  defend- 
ant). 

The  plaintiff  proved  the  debt  by  three  positive 
witnesses,  and  the  defendant  was  cast  in  costs  and 
damages. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

You  and  I  shall  talk  in  cold  friendship  at  a  bar 
before  a  judge,  by  way  of  plaintiff and  defendant.— 
Dryden. 

In  such  a  cause  the  plaintiff  shall  be  hiss'd, 
My  lords  the  judges  laugh,  and  you're  disiniss'd. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  sat.  i. 

Plaintiff,  adj.     Complaining.    Obsolete. 

His  younger  son  on  the  polluted  ground, 
First  fruit  of  death,  lies  plaintiff  of  a  wound 
Given  by  a  brother's  hand. 

Prior,  Solomon,  iii.  373. 

Plaintive,  adj.  Complaining  ;  lamenting ; 
expressive  of  sorrow. 

His  careful  mother  heard  the  plaintive  sound, 
Encompass'd  with  her  sea-green  sisters  round. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iv.  473. 

The  goddess  heard, 

Then  from  the  sacred  deep  her  head  she  reared, 
Rose  like  a  morning  mist,  and  thus  begun 
To  soothe  the  sorrows  of  her  plaintive  son. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  First  Book  of  the 

Iliad,  490. 
Can  nature's  voice 

Plaintive  be  drown'd,  or  lessen'd  in  the  noise, 
Though  shouts  as  thunder  loud  afflict  the  air. 

Prior,  Solomon,  iii.  319. 

Whose  plaintive  strain  each  lovesick  miss  admires, 
And  o'er  harmonious  fustian  half  expires. 

Byron,  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 

Plaintless.  adj.  Without  complaint;  un- 
repining. 

By  woe,  the  soul  to  daring  action  swells ; 
By  woe,  in  plaintless  patience  it  excels : 
From  patience,  prudent  clear  experience  springs,    . 
And  traces  knowledge  through  the  course  of  things ! 
Savage,  The  Wanderer. 

Piainwork.  s.  Needlework  as  distinguished 
from  embroidery;  common  practice  of  sew- 
ing or  making  linen  garments. 

She  went  to  plainwork,  and  to  purling  brooks. 

Pope,  Epistles  to  Miss  Mount,  ep.  ii. 

Plait,  s.     Fold ;  double. 

Should  the  voice  directly  strike  the  brain, 
It  would  astonish  and  confuse  it  much ; 
Therefore  these  plaits  and  folds  the  sound  restrain, 
That  it  the  organ  may  more  gently  touch. 

Sir  J.  Davies. 

Nor  shall  thy  lower  garments'  artful  plait, 
From  thy  fair  side  dependent  to  thy  feet, 
Arm  their  chaste  beauties  with  a  modest  pride, 
And  double  every  charm  they  seek  to  hide. 

Prior,  Henry  and  Emma,  431. 
'Tis  very  difficult  to  trace  out  the  figure  of  a  vest 
through  all  the  plaits  and  foldings  of  the  drapery.— 
Addison. 
Plait,  v.  a. 

1.  Fold;  double. 

The  busy  sylphs  surround  their  darling  care, 
Some  fold  the  sleeve,  while  others  plait  tne  gown ; 
And  Betty 's  praised  for  labours  not  her  own. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  i. 
Will  she  with  huswife's  hand  provide  thy  meat, 
And  every  Sunday  morn  thy  neckcloth  plait. 

Gay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Tuesday,  35. 

2.  Weave;  braid.    - 

Let  it  not  be  that  outward  adorning  of  plaiting 
the  hair.— 1  Peter,  iii.  3. 

What  she  demands  incessant  1 11  prepare ; 

I'll  weave  her  garlands,  and  I'll  plait  her  hair ; 
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My  busy  diligence  shall  deck  her  board, 
For  there  at  least  I  may  approach  my  lord. 

Prior,  Henry  and  Emma,  605. 

3.  Entangle ;  involve. 

Time  shall  unfold  what  plaited  cunning  hides ; 
Who  cover  faults,  at  last  them  shame  derides. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  1. 
Plan.  *.     [Fr.] 

1.  Scheme  ;  form ;  model. 

Remember,  O  my  friends,  the  laws,  the  rights, 
The  generous  plan  of  power  deliver"  d  down, 
From  age  to  age  to  your  renown'd  forefathers. 

Addison,  Cato. 

2.  Plot  of  any  building  or  ichnography ;  form 
of  anything  laid  down  on  paper. 

Artists  and  plans  reliev'd  my  solemn  hours ; 
I  founded  palaces,  and  planted  bow'rs. 

Prior,  Solomon,  ii.  15. 

Plan.  v.  a.     Scheme ;  form  in  design. 

Vouchsafe  the  means  of  vengeance  to  debate, 
And  plan  with  all  thy  arts  the  scene  of  fate.    Pope. 

Plancb.  v.  a.    [Fr.  plancher.'}  Plank ;  cover 
with  boards ;  patch. 

Plaunche  on  a  piece  as  broad  as  thy  cap. 

Gammer  Gurtows  Needle 


The  planched  floor,  the  barres,  and  chains. 


1551. 
1614. 


Sir  A.  Gorges,  Translation  ofLucan 
Planched.  adj.     Made  of  boards. 

He  hath  a  garden  circuinmur'd  with  brick, 
Whose  western  side  is  with  a  vineyard  backt, 
And  to  that  vineyard  is  a  planched  gate, 
That  makes  his  opening  with  this  bigger  key. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  1. 

Plancher.  s.     Floor  of  wood. 

The  good  wife  had  found  out  a  privie  place  be- 
tween two  seelin^s  of  uplauncher. — Tarleton,  Newes 
out  of  Purgatone. 

Oak,  cedar,  and  chesnut  are  the  best  builders; 
some  are  best  for  plancher  s,  as  deal ;  some  for  tables, 
cupboards,  and  desks,  as  walnuts. — Bacon,  Natural 
and  Experimental  History. 

The  springs  of  the  rest  of  the  baths  rise  under 
them,  and  let  in  through  holes  of  the  plancher ;  for 
all  the  baths  are  wainscotted,  the  seats,  sides,  and 
bottom  being  made  of  fir.— Browne,  Travels,  p.  73. 

Plancher.  v.  n.     Make  a  floor  of  wood. 

We  have  a  winter's  work  still  to  do  within  doors, 
in  paving,  and  plancJiering,  and  plastering,  &c.— 
Archbishop  Sancroft,  Letter  in  1691,  D'Oyly's  Life 
of  the  Archbishop,  ii.  16. 

pianching.  s.  Laying  the  floors  in  a  build- 
ing ;  wooden  flooring. 

The  park  is  disparked,  the  timber  rooted  up,  the 
conduit-pipes  taken  away,  the  roof  made  sale  of, 
the  planchings  rotten,  the  walls  fallen  down.  — 
Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

Plane,  s.  Ornamental  forest  tree  of 
the  genus  Platanus,  two  species  of  which, 
Platanus  orientalis,  or  oriental  plane-tree, 
and  Platanus  occidentalis,  or  occidental 
plane-tree,  have  long  been  introduced  and 
naturalised  in  England. 

The  thin-leaved  arbute  hazel  graffs  receives, 
And  planes  huge  apples  bear,  that  bore  but  leaves. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  ii.  9(5. 
The  simple  carpel  of  the  planes  refers  them  to  the 
TJrtical  rather  than  the  Amental  alliance ; . . .  noble 
timber  trees,  native  of  Barbary,  the,  Levant,  and 
North  America ;  they  are  chiefly  cultivated  for  their 
noble  appearance. — Lindley,  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

The  specific  characters  which  distinguish  the 
oriental  plane  from  the  occidental  species,  are  leaves 
five-lobea,  palmate,  and  wedge-shaped  at  the  base, 
the  divisions  lanceolate  and  sinuated;  stipulas  al- 
most entire.  ...  In  the  south  of  England,  and 
around  London,  where  specimens  are  most  nume- 
rous, the  largest  trees  mentioned  by  Loudon  seem 
to  have  attained  a  height  of  from  seventy  to  ninety 
feet,  and  a  diameter  of  trunk  of  from  three  to  up- 
wards of  four  feet.  ...  In  magnitude  it  [the  occi- 
dental plane}  fully  equals,  if  it  does  not  surpass,  the 
oriental  plane. . . .  Even  in  England,  specimens  of 
the  occidental  plane,  of  no  great  age,  are  to  be  met 
with  one  hundred  feet  high.— Selby,  British  Forest 
Trees. 
As  \hvfirst  element  in  a  compound. 

The  plane-tree  hath  an  amentaceous  flower,  con- 
sisting of  several  slender  stamina,  which  are  all  col- 
lected into  spherical  little  balls,  and  are  barren; 
but  the  embryos  of  the  fruit,  which  are  produced  on 
separate  parts  of  the  same  trees,  are  turgid,  and 
afterwards  become  large  spherical  balls,  containing 
many  oblong  seeds  intermixed  with  down  :  it  is  ge- 
nerally supposed  that  the  introduction  of  this  tree 
into  England  is  owing  to  the  great  lord  chancellor 
Bacon,— Miller,  Gardener's  Dictionary. 

Plane,  adj.  [Lat.  planus.~\  Level ;  plain 
is  commonly  used  in  popular  language, 
and  plane  in  Geometry :  (as,  '  a  plane  sur- 
face;' 'plane  trigonometry'). 
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Plane.  s.     [La.t.planus.~] 

1.  Level  surface. 

Comets,  as  often  as  they  are  visible  to  us,  move  in 
planes  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  iu  all 
Kinds  of  angles.— Bentley. 

Proiectils  would  ever  move  on  in  the  same  right 
line,  did  not  the  air,  their  own  gravity,  or  the  rug. 
gedness  of  the  plane  on  which  they  move,  stop  their 
motion.— Cheyne. 

2.  Instrument  by  which  the  surface  of  boardg 
is  smoothed. 

The  iron  is  set  to  make  an  angle  of  forty-five  de- 
grees with  the  sole  of  the  plane.— Moxon,  Mechani- 
cal Exercises. 

Plane,  v.  a.     [Fr.  planer."] 

1.  Level ;  smooth  ;  free  from  inequalities. 

The  foundation  of  the  Roman  causeway  was  made 
of  rough  stone,  joined  with  a  most  firm  cement ; 
upon  this  was  laid  another  layer  of  small  stones  and 
cement,  to  plane  the  inequalities  of  rough  stone,  in 
which  the  stones  of  the  upper  pavement  were  fist.— 
Arbuthnot,  Tables  of  ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and 
Measures. 

2.  Smooth  with  a  plane. 

These  hard  woods  are  more  properly  scraped  than 
planed.— Moron,  Mechanical  Exercises. 

Plane-sailing,  s.  [two  words.]  See  ex- 
tract :  (sometimes  spelt  as  if  from  plain). 
Plane  sailing  is  that  which  is  performed  by  means 
of  a  plane  chart ;  in  which  case  the  meridians  are 
considered  as  parallel  lines ;  the  parallels  of  latitude 
are  at  right  angles  to  the  meridians ;  the  lengths  of 
the  degrees  on  the  meridians,  equator,  and  parallels 
of  latitude,  are  every  where  equal ;  and  the  degrees 
of  longitude  are  reckoned  on  the  parallels  of  lati- 
tude, as  well  as  on  the  equator.— Falconer,  Marine 
Dictionary.  (Burney.) 

Planet.  S.  [Lat./>/aneta;  Gr.  TrXavr/rj/e;  ir\a- 
vaw  =  wander.]  Star  moving  round  the 
sun  as  a  centre :  (so  named  from  the 
changes  of  its  position  having  been  long 
known ;  as  opposed  to  the  comparatively 
stationary  character  of  \hefixed  stars). 

Barbarous  villains  !  hath  this  lovely  face 
Ruled  like  a  wandering  planet  over  me, 
And  could  it  not  inforce  them  to  relent  ? 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  ii.  <J. 
And  planets,  planet-struck,  real  eclipse 
Then  suffer'd.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  413. 

There  are  seven  planets,  or  errant  stars  in  the 
lower  orbs  of  heaven. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Er- 
rours. 

The  Chaldeans  were  much  devoted  to  astrological 
devices,  and  had  an  opinion  that  every  hi  >ur  of  the 
day  was  governed  by  a  particular  planet,  reckon- 
ing them  according  to  their  usual  order,  Saturn, 
Jupiter,  Mars,  Venus,  Mercury,  Luna.  —  Bis/ion 
Wilkins. 

Planets  are  the  erratick  or  wandering  stars,  and 
which  are  not  like  the  fixt  ones  always  in  the  same 
position  to  one  another :  we  now  number  the  earth 
among  the  primary  planets,  because  we  know  it 
moves  round  the  sun,  as  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars. 
Venus,  and  Mercury  do,  and  that  in  a  path  or  circle 
between  Mars  and  Venus :  and  the  moon  is  ac- 
counted among  the  secondary  planets  orsatelliies  of 
the  primary,  since  she  moves  round  the  earth  :  all 
the  planets  have,  besides  their  motion  round  the  sun, 
which  makes  their  year,  also  a  motion  round  their 
own  axes,  which  makes  their  day  ;  as  the  earth  re- 
volving so  makes  our  day  and  night :  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  diameters  of  all  the  planets  are 
longer  than  their  axes :  we  know  'tis  so  in  our  earth  : 
and  Flamsteed  and  Cassini  found  it  to  be  so  in 
Jupiter.— Harris. 

Planet-book,  s.  Book  for  telling  horoscopes ; 
book  of  the  stars ;   translation  of  Latin 
Liber  Stellarum, 
Go  fetch  me  down  my  planet-book, 
Straight  from  my  private  room ; 
Tor  in  the  same  1  mean  to  look, 

What  is  decreed  my  doom. 
The  planet-book  to  her  they  brought, 

And  laid  it  on  her  knee ; 
She  found  that  all  would  come  to  naught, 
For  poisoned  she  should  be. 

The  Unfortunate  Concubine. 

(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Planetarium,  s.     Orrery, 
pianeted.  adj.     Belonging  to  planets. 

Tell  me,  ye  stars,  ye  planets  ;  tell  me,  all 
Ye  starr'd  and  pianeted  inhabitants,  what  is  it, 
What  are  these  sons  of  wonder ! 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  ix. 
Planetary,  adj. 
1.  Pertaining  to  the  planets. 

Their  planetary  motions  and  aspects. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  658. 
To  marble  and  to  brass  such  features  give, 
Describe  the  stars  and  planetary  way, 
And  trace  the  footsteps  of  eternal  day.      Granville. 
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2,  Under  the  domination  of  any  particular 
planet. 

Darkling  they  mourn'd  their  fate,  whom  Circe's 

power 

That  watch'd  the  moon  and  planetary  hour, 
With  words  and  wicked  herbs,  from  human  kind 
Had  alter'd. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Mneid,  vu.  24. 
I  was  born  in  the  planetary  hour  of  Saturn,  and, 
I  think,  1  have  a  niece  of  that  leaden  planet  in  me; 
I  am  no  way  facetious.— Addisou,  Spectator. 

3.  Produced  by  the  planets. 

Here's  gold,  go  on  ; 
Be  as  a  planetary  plague,  when  Jove 
Will  o'er  some  high  viced  city  hang  his  poison 
In  the  sick  air. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 
We  make  guilty  of  our  disasters  the  sun,  the  moon, 
and  stars,  as  if  we  were  villains  by  an  enforced  obe- 
dience  of  planetary   influence.— Id.,  King  Lear, 
i.  2. 
'    4.  Having  the  nature  of  a  planet. 

We  behold  bright  planetary  Jove, 
Sublime  in  air  through  his  wide  province  move  ; 
Four  second  planets  his  dominion  own, 
And  round  him  turn,  as  round  the  earth  the  moon, 
i  Sir  -R.  Blackmore. 

Planetical.  adj.  Pertaining  to  planets.  Rare. 

Add  the  two  Egyptian  days  in  every  month,  the 
iiitcrlunary  and  plenilunary  exemptions,  the  eclipses 
of  sun  and  moon,  conjunctions  and  oppositions 
planetical.— lirown. 

Some  planctical  exhalation,  or  a  descending  star. 
—Spencer,  Discourse  concerning  Prodigies,  p.  39. 
Planetstruck.  adj.     Blasted. 

Wonder  not  much  if  thus  amazed  I  look, 
Since  I  saw  you,  I  have  been  planetstruck; 
A  beauty,  and  so  Tare,  I  did  descry. 

Sir  J.  Stickling. 

Planisphere,    s.       Sphere    projected   on   a 
plane  ;  map  of  one  or  both  hemispheres. 

There  be  two  manners  of  this  description  [of  the 
globe]  according  to  art;  the  first  by  parallelogram, 
the  other  by  planisphere.— Gregory,  Posthuma, 
p.  302:  1640. 

Plank,  s.  [Fr.;;/«nc/ie.]  Thick  strong  board. 

The  doors  of  plank  were  ;  their  close  exquisite, 
Kept  with  a  double  key. 

Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey. 
The  smoothed  plank  new  rubb'd  with  balm. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  772. 
Some  Turkish  bows  are  of  that  strength,  as  to 
pierce  a  plank  of  six  inches.— Jiishop  Wilkins. 
Deep  in  their  hulls  our  deadly  bullets  light, 
And  through  the  yielding  planks  a  passage  find. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  Ix. 

Be  warn'd  to  shun  the  wat'ry  way, 

The  face  is  frightful  of  the  stormy  sea, 

For  late  I  saw  adrift  disjointed  planks, 

And  empty  tombs  erected  on  the  banks. 

Id.,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Ceyxand  Alcyone. 

Plank,  v.  a.     Cover  or  lay  with  planks. 

If  you  do  but  plank  the  ground  over,  it  will  breed 
saltpetre  —Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  His- 
tory. 

A  steed  of  monstrous  height  appear'd ; 
The  sides  were  plank'd  with  pine. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  2Eneid,  ii.  20. 

Planoconical.  adj.     Level  on  one  side  and 
conical  on  others. 

Some  few  are  planoconical,  whose  superficies  is  in 
part  level  between  both  ends.— Grew,  Museum. 

Planoconvex,  adj.    Flat  on  the  one  side  and 
convex  on  the  other. 

It  took  two  object-glasses,  the  one  a  planoconvex 
for  a  fourteen  feet  telescope,  and  the  other  a  large 
double  convex  for  one  of  about  fifty  feet.— Sir  I. 
Newton,  On  Opticks. 
Plant,  s.     [Lat.  planta.~] 
1.  Vegetable,  organic  body,  having  the  power 
of  propagating  itself  by  seed  ;  herb  ;  shrub. 
It  continues  to  be  the  same  plant,  as  long  as  it 
partakes  of  the  same  life,  though  that  life  be  com- 
municated to  new  particles  of  matter,  vitally  united 
to  the  living  plant,  \n  a  like  continued  organization, 
conformable  to  that  sort  of  plants.— Locke. 

Once  I  was  skill'd  in  every  herb  that  grew, 
And  every  plant  that  drinks  the  morning  dew. 

Pope,  Pastorals,  Summer. 

Some  plants  the  sunshine  ask,  and   some   the 
shade.  Harte. 

Among  well-organized  plants,  which  are  never 
locomotive  in  their  adult  states,  we  still  not  uni're- 
quently  meet  with  relative  motions  of  parts.  .  --Jf 
the  stamens  of  the  common  wild  Cistus  be  gently 
brushed  with  the  finger,  they  spread  themselves— 
bending  away  from  the  seed-vessel.— Herbert  Spen- 
cer, Data  of  Biology,  §  23. 

Used  metaphorically. 

Butchers  and  villains, 
How  sweet  a  plant  have  you  untimely  cropt ! 

Shakespear,  llenry  VI.  Part  III.  \.  5. 
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Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element  of 
a  compound. 

Between  the  veeptable  and  sensitive  province, 
there  are  plant-animals  and  some  kind  of  insects 
arising  from  vegetables,  that  seem  to  participate  of 
both. — Sir  31.  Hale,  Origination  of  Mankind. 

The  next  species  of  life  above  the  vegetable,  is 
that  of  sense;  wherewith  some  of  those  productions 
which  we  call  plant-animals  are  endowed. — Grew, 
Cosmologia  Sacra. 

On  looking  closer  into  the  matter,  however,  we 
see  that  plant-life,  as  well  as  animal-life,  is  univer- 
sally accompanied  by  certain  manifestations  of  this 
power;  and  that  plant-life  could  not  otherwise  con- 
tinue.— Herbert  Spencer,  Data  of  Biology,  §  22. 

2.  Sapling. 

A  man  haunts  the  forest,  that  abuses  our  young 
plants  with  carving  Rosalind  on  their  barks.— Shake- 
spear,  As  you  like  it,  iii.  2. 

Take,  shepherd,  take  a  plant  of  stubborn  oak, 
And  labour  nim  with  many  a  sturdy  stroke. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georyics,  iii.  638. 

3.  Sole  of  the  foot. 

To  the  low  plants  of  his  feet, .his  forme  was  altered. 
Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Iliad,  b.  xvi. 
Knotty  legs,  and  plants  of  clay, 
Seek  for  ease,  or  love  delay. 

B.  Jonson,  Masque  of  Oberon. 

4.  In  large  establishments,   breweries,  rail- 
ways, and  the  like,  it  denotes  the  stock, 
fixtures,  &c.,  required  for  carrying  on  the 
business. 

5.  Fraudulent    contrivance  ;    hiding  -  place. 
Slang. 

'  He  should  have  tried  mustachios  and  a  pair  of 
military  trousers,  my  dear,'  said  the  Jew.—'  So  he 
did,'  rejoined  Sikes,  '  and  they  warn't  of  no  more 
use  than  the  other  plant.'— Dickens,  Oliver  Twist, 
ch.  xix. 
Plant,  v.  a. 

1.  Put  into  the  ground  in  order  to  grow ;  set  ; 
cultivate. 

Thou  shalt  not  plant  thee  a  grove  of  any  trees  near 
unto  the  altar  of  the  Lord. — Deuteronomy,  xvi.  21. 

2.  Procreate ;  generate. 

The  honour'd  gods  the  chairs  of  justice 
Supply  with  worthy  men,  plant  love  among  us. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  3. 
It  engenders  choler,  pldnteth  anger ; 
And  better  'twere,  that  both  of  us  did  fast, 
Than  feed  it  with  such  overroasted  flesh. 

Id.,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  1. 

3.  Place;  fix. 

The  fool  hath  planted  in  his  memory 
An  army  of  good  words. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  5. 

In  this  hour, 
I  will  advise  you  where  to  plant  yourselves. 

Id.,  Macbeth,  iii.  1. 
The  mind  through  all  her  powers 
Irradiate,  there  plant  eyes. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  53. 
When  Turnus  had  assembled  all  his  powers, 
His  standard  planted  on  Laurentum's  towers ; 
Trembling  with  rage,  the  Latian  youth  prepare 
To  join  the  allies. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  jSneid,  viii.  1. 

4.  Settle  ;  establish :  (as,  '  to  plant  a  colony,'). 

Create,  and  therein  plant  a  generation. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  652. 

To  the  planting  of  it  in  a  nation,  the  soil  may  be 
mellowed  with  the  blood  of  the  inhabitants;  nay, 
the  old  extirpated,  and  the  new  colonies  planted. — 
Dr.  II.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

5.  Fill  or  adorn  with  something  planted :  (as, 
'  He  planted  the  garden '). 

Whether  to  plant  a  walk  in  undulating  curves, 
and  to  place  a  bench  at  every  turn  where  there  is  an 
object  to  catch  the  view ;  to  make  water  run  where 
it  will  be  heard,  and  to  stagnate  where  it  will  bo 
seen ;  to  leave  intervals  where  the  eye  will  be  pleased , 
and  to  thicken  the  plantation  where  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  hidden  ;  demands  any  great  powers  of 
mind,  I  will  not  enquire.  —  Johnson,  Lives  of  the 
Poets,  Shenstone. 

6.  Direct  properly :  (as,  '  To  plant  a  can- 
non '). 

Plant,  v.  n. 

1.  Perform  the  act  of  planting. 

To  build,  to  plant,  whatever  you  intend . . . 
In  all  let  nature  never  be  forgot. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iv.  47. 

2.  Colonize. 

If  you.  plant  where  savages  are,  do  not  only  en- 
tertain them  with  trifles  and  jingles,  but  use  them 
justly.— Bacon,  Essays,  Of  Plantations. 

Plantage.  s     Herb,  or  herbs  in  general. 

Truth  tired  with  iteration, . . . 
As  true  as  st,<iel,  as  plantage  to  the  moon. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  2. 
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Plantain,  s.   [Fr.] 

1.  As  the  name  of  a  tropical  plant  of  the 
genus  Musa,  and  order  Musaceae. 

I  long  my  careless  limbs  to  lay 
Under  the  plantain's  shade.  Waller. 

They  [the  plants  of  the  order  Musacese]  are  most 
valuable  plants,  both  for  the  abundance  of  nutritive 
food  afforded  by  this  fruit,  called,  in  the  tropics 
plantains  and  bananas,  and  for  the  many  domestic 
purposes  to  which  the  gigantic  leaves  of  some  spe- 
cies are  applied. — Lindley,  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

2.  As  the  name  of  an  English  plant,  it  is 
simply  a  translation  of  the  Latin  Plantago, 
the  name  of  a  genus  of  the  order  Planta- 
gineae,  widely  different  from  Musaceae.   In 
three  of  the  species,  the  veins  of  the  leaves 
are  remarkably  distinct  and   prominent. 
To  these,  especially  to  the  P.  lanceolata, 
the  vernacular  term  Ribwort   is   appro- 
priate.    For  the    two    other  species,   P. 
maritima  and  P.  coronopus,  the  Sea  plan- 
tain  and  the   Buckshorn   plantain,    it  is 
certainly    not    superfluous,    and    perhaps 
convenient. 

The  toad,  being  overcharged  with  the  poison  of 
the  spider,  as  is  believed,  has  recourse  to  the  plan- 
tain leaf.— M ore. 

The  most  common  simples  are  mugwort,  plantain, 
and  horsetail.— Wiseman,  Surgery. 
Plantain-eater,  s.      In   Ornithology.     Bird 
of  the  group  Musophagidae,  which  it  trans- 
lates (Musa  =  banana  +  <pay<a  =  I  eat) ;  tu- 
raco. 

Scansores,  or  Climbers,  family,  Picidse ;  example, 
woodpeckers ;  . . .  Musophagidse,  turacos,  or  plan' 
tain-eaters. — Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. 

Plantal.  adj.     Pertaining  to  plants.    Rare. 

There's  but  little  similitude  betwixt  a  terreous 
humidity  and  plantal  germinations.  —  Glanville, 
Scepsis  Scientiftca. 

Plantation,  .v. 

1.  Act  or  practice  of  planting. 

2.  Place  planted. 

As  swine  are  to  gardens  and  orderly  plantations, 
so  are  tumults  to  parliaments. — Eikon  Sasilike. 

Some  peasants,  not  t'  omit  the  nicest  care, 
Of  the  same- soil  their  nursery  prepare 
With  that  of  their  plantation ;  lest  the  tree    • 
Translated  should  not  with  the  soil  agree. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  ii.  358. 

Whose  rising  forests,  not  for  pride  or  show, 
But  future  buildings,  future  navies  grow  : 
Let  his  plantations  stretch  from  down  to  down, 
First  shade  a  country,  and  then  raise  a  town. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iv.  187. 

Virgil,  with  great  modesty  in  his  looks,  was  seated 
by  Calliope  in  the  midst  of  a  plantation  of  laurel.— 
Addison. 

3.  Colony. 

Planting  of  countries  is  like  planting  of  woods ; 
the  principal  thing,  that  hath  been  the  destruction 
of  most  plantations,  hath  been  the  base  and  hasty 
drawing  of  profit  in  the  first  years ;  speedy  profit  is 
not  to  be  neglected,  as  far  as  may  stand  with  the 
good  of  the  plantation.— Bacon,  Essays,  Of  Planta- 
tions. 

Towns  here  are  few,  either  of  the  olcl  or  new 
plantations.— Heylin. 

4.  Introduction ;  establishment. 

Episcopacy  must  be  cast  out  of  this  church,  after 
possession  here,  from  the  first  plantation  of  Chris- 
tianity in  this  island.— Eikon  Basilike. 
Planter.  S. 

1.  One  who  plants,  sows,  sets,  or  cultivates; 
cultivator. 

There  stood  Sabinus,  planter  of  the  vines, 
And  studiously  surveys  his  gen'rous  wines. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JSneid,  vii.  247. 
That  product  only  which  our  passions  bear, 
"    Eludes  the  planter's  miserable  care. 

Prior,  Celia  to  Damon,lQ3. 

2.  One  who  cultivates  ground  in  the  West 
Indian  colonies. 

A  planter  in  the  West  Indies  might  muster  up 
and  lead  all  his  family  out  against  the  Indians,  with- 
out the  absolute  dominion  of  a  monarch,  descending 
to  him  from  Adam.— Locke. 

He  to  Jamaica  seems  transported, 
Alone,  and  by  no-planter  courted. 

Sicift,  Miscellanies. 

3.  One  who  disseminates  or  introduces. 

The  holy  apostles,  the  first  pla  nters  of  Christianity, 
followed  the  moral  equity  ot  the  fourth  command- 
ment.—Nelson. 

Had  these  writings  differed  from  the  sermons  of 
the  first  planters  of  Christianity  in  history  or  doc- 
trine,  they  would   have   been   rejected    oy  those 
churches  which  they  had  formed. — Addison. 
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Plantigrade.  5.  and  adj.  [Lat.  planta  =  sole 
of  foot  +  gradus  =  step  ;  gradior  =  I  step.] 
In  Zoology.  Translation  of  Plantigrada 
(animalia),  a  name  for  a  division  of  the  Car- 
nivora  in  which  the  heel  touches  the  ground 
in  walking ;  as  opposed  to  Digitigrade 
(digittts  =  finger),  where  the  animal  walks 
on  the  ball  of  the  toes.  The  bears,  bad- 
gers, racoons,  &c.,  are  plantigrade ;  the 
cats,  dogs,  &c.,  digitigrade. 
Planting:,  s.  Plantation. 

That  they  might  be  called  trees  of  righteousness, 
the  planting  of  the  Lord. — Isaiah,  Ixi.  3. 

I  will  make  Samaria  as  an  heap  of  the  field,  as 
plantings  of  a  vineyard. — Micah,  i.  6. 
Plash,  s. 

1.  Small  lake  of  water  or  puddle. 

He  leaves 

A  shallow  plash  to  plunge  him  in  the  deep, 
And  with  satiety  seeks  to  quench  his  thirst. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  1. 
Two  frogs  consulted,  in  the  time  of  drought,  when 
many  plashes  that  they  had  repaired  to  were  dry, 
what  was  to  be  done. — Bacon, 

I  understand  the  aquatile  or  water  frog,  whereof 
in  ditches  and  standing  plashes  we  behold  millions. 
—Sir  T.  Browne. 

Obscene  with  filth  the  miscreant  lies  bewray'd, 
Fall'n  in  the  plash  his  wickedness  had  laid. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  ii.  75. 

2.  Splash. 

Tweed's  echoes  heard  the  ceaseless  plash, 

While  manv  a  broken  band, 
Disordered,  through  her  currents  dash, 

To  gain  the  Scottish  land. 

Sir  W,  Scott,  Marmion,  canto  vi. 

Plash,  v.  a.  Make  a  noise  by  moving  or 
disturbing  water. 

Attending  the  blushing  sun  arising  ;  plashing  the 
water  in  magick  order,  diving,  writhing,  and  acting 
other  fopperies. — Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of  some 
Years'  Travels  into  Africa  and  the  Great  Asia, 
p.  50. 

Plash,  v.  a.  [Fr.plesser ;  a  form  of  Pleach.] 
Interweave  branches. 

Plant  and  plash  quicksets. — Evelyn. 
Plash.  *.     Branch  partly  cut  off  and  bound 
to  other  branches,  i.e.  for  plashing. 

In  the  plashing  your  quick,  avoid  laying  of  it  too 
low  and  too  thick,  which  makes  the  sap  run  all  into 
the  shoots,  and  leaves  the  plashes  without  nourish- 
ment.— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Flashy,  adj. 

1.  Watery;  filled  with  puddles. 

A  rnarish,  thick  with  sallows,  stood, 
Made  plashy  by  the  interchanging  flood. 

Sir  E.  Sandys,  Translation  of  Ovid's 

Metamorphoses,  p.  220 :  1638. 
He  fastened  and  filled  up  unsound  aud  plashy 
fens. — Milton,  History  of  England,  b.  ii. 

2.  Speckled,  as  if  splashed. 

Creus  was  one, . . . 
lapetus  another ;  in  his  grasp 
A  serpent's  plashy  neck ;  its  barbed  tongue 
Squeezed  from  the  gorge,  and  all  its  uncurl'd  length 
Dead ;  and  because  the  creature  could  not  spit 
Its  poison  in  the  eyes  of  conquering  Jove. 

Keats,  Hyperion,  ii.  44. 

Plasm.  *.  [Gr.  TrXatT/ia.]  Mould ;  matrix  in 
which  anything  is  cast  or  formed. 

The  shells  served  as  plasms  or  moulds  to  this 
sand,  which,  when  consolidated,  and  freed  from  its 
investient  shell,  is  of  the  same  shape  with  the  cavity 
of  the  shell.—  Woodward. 

Flasmatical.  adj.  Having  the  power  of 
giving  form. 

Such  is  the  entrance  of  Psyche  into  the  body  of 
the  universe,  kindling  and  exciting  the  dead  mist, 
the  utmost  projection  of  her  own  life,  into  an  ethe- 
real vivacity;  and  working  in  this,  by  her  plasmati- 
cal  spirits,  all  the  whole  world  into  order  and  shape. 
— Dr.  H.  More,  Song  of  the  Soul,  Notes,  p.  342 :  1647. 

Plaster,  s.     [Lat.  emplastrum,  whence  also 

blister.] 

1.  Substance  made  of  water  and  some  ab- 
sorbent matter,  such  as  chalk  or  lime  well 
pulverised,  with  which  walls  are  overlaid 
or  figures  cast. 

In  the  same  hour  came  forth  fingers  of  a  man's 
hand,  and  wrote  over  against  the  candlestick  upon 
the  plaster  of  the  wall.— Daniel,  v.  5. 

In  the  worst  inn's  worst  room,  with  mat  half  hung, 
The  floors  of  plaster,  and  the  walls  of  dung. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  ii.  299. 
Maps  are  hung  up  so  high,  to  cover  the  naked 
plaster  or  wainscot.—  Watts,  Improvement  of  the 
Mind. 
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Gypsum,  sulphate  of  lime,  alabaster,  or  plaster  of 
Paris,  is  found  in  three  geological  positions  in  the 
crust  of  the  earth ;  among  transition  rocks ;  in  the 
red  marl  formation  :  and  above  the  chalk, ...  in  the 
tertiary  beds. . . .  Such  are  the  gypsum  of  the  envi- 
rons of  Paris,  as  at  the  heights  of  Montmartre, 
which  contain  crystallized  sulphate  of  lime  in  many 
forms,  but  most  commonly  the  lenticular  and  lance- 
shaped.  . . .  The  plaster  stone  of  the  Paris  basin 
contains  about  twelve  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of 
lime. —  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Mines. 

2.  Glutinous  or  adhesive  salve. 

Seeing  the  sore  is  whole,  why  retain  we  the  plas- 
ter '! — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

You' rub  the  sore 
When  you  should  bring  the  plaster. 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  ii.  1. 

It  not  only  moves  the  needle  in  powder,  but  like- 
wise if  incorporated  with  plasters,  as  we  have  made 
trial.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Plasters,  that  had  any  effect,  must  be  by  dispers- 
ing or  repelling  the  humours. — Sir  W.  Temple,  Mis- 
cellanies. 
Plaster.  /•.  a. 

1.  Overlay  as  with  plaster. 

Boils  and  plagues 

Plaster  you  o'er,  that  one  infect  another 
Against  the  wind  a  mile. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  i.  4. 
The  harlot's  cheek  beautied  with  plastering  art. 

Id.,  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 

With  cement  of  flour,  whites  of  eggs,  and  stone 
powdered,  piscina  mirabilis  is  said  to  have  walls 
plastered. — Bacon. 

Plaster  thou  the  chinky  hives  with  clay. 

Dry  den,  Translation  oftlie  Georgics,  iv.  6:5. 

The  brain  is  grown  more  dry  in  its  consistence, 

and  receives  not  much  more  impression  than  if  you 

wrote  with  your  finger  on  a  plastered  wall. —  Watts, 

Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

2.  Cover  with  a  viscous  salve  or  medicated 
plaster. 

A  sore  that  must  be  plastered. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Thierry  and  Theodoret. 
There  was  no  remedy  by  plaistering,  but  by  cut- 
ting off  the  sore.— South,  Sermons,  viii.  156. 
Plasterer,  s. 

1.  One  whose  trade  is  to  overlay  walls  with 
plaster. 

Thy  father  was  a  plasterer, 
And  thou  thyself  a  shearman. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iv.  2. 

2.  One  who  forms  figures  in  plaster. 

The  plasterer  makes  his  figures  by  addition,  and 
the  carver  by  subtraction.— Sir  H.  Wotton. 
Plastering:.  *.     Work  done  in  plaster. 

A  heart  settled  upon  a  thought  of  understanding, 
is  as  a  fair  plastering  on  the  wall.— Ecclesiasticus, 
xxii.  17. 
Plastic,  adj. 

1.  Having  the  power  to  give  form. 

Benign  Creator,  let  thy  plastick  hand 
Dispose  its  own  effect.  Prior,  Solomon,  iii.  887. 

There  is  not  any  thing  strange  in  the  production 
of  the  said  formed  metals,  nor  other  plastick  virtue 
concerned  in  shaping  them  into  those  figures,  than 
merely  the  configuration  of  the  particles. —  Wood- 
ward, Essay  towards  a  Natural  History  of  the 
Earth. 

2.  Easily  made  to  take  form  :  (in  the  Arts  it 
chiefly  applies  to  the  clays  fitted  for  pot- 
tery, and  in  Geology  to  a  subdivision  of  the 
tertiary  formation    characterised    by  the 
presence  thereof). 

The  geological  position  of  the  plastic  clay  is  be- 
neath the  London  clay  and  above  the  sand  which 
covers  the  chalk  formation. —  Ure,  Dictionary  qf 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Plastical.  adj.     Same  as  Plastic. 

The  plastical  power  of  the  souls  that  descend 
from  the  world  of  life  did  faithfully  and  effectually 
work  those  wise  contrivances  of  male  and  female. — 
Dr.  H.  More,  Conjectura  Cabalistica,  p.  30. 

Plasticity.  *.  Capability  of  being  moulded. 
Pure  clay,  the  alumina  of  the  chemist,  is  abso- 
lutely infusible. ...  It  possesses  little  plasticity,  and 
consequently  affords  a  very  short  paste,  which  is 
apt  to  crack  when  kneaded  into  a  cake. — Ure,  Dic- 
tionary of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines,  Clay. 

Plastron,  s.    [Fr.] 

1.  Piece  of  leather  stuffed,  which  fencers  use, 
when  they  teach  their  scholars,  in  order 
to  receive  the  pushes  made  at  them. 

Against  the  post  their  wicker  shields  they  crush, 
Flourish  the  sword,  and  at  the  plastron  push. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  vi.  318. 

2.  In  Zoology.     Part  of  the  carapace,  or  ex- 
ternal covering   of  Chelonia   (turtles   or 
tortoises)  belonging  to  the  under  surface. 
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The  animals  [the  Chelonia]  are  distinguishable  at 
the  first  glance  by  the  double  buckler  in  which  the 
body  is  covered. .  . .  The  upper  ...  is  named  cara- 
pace. . . .  The  lower  buckler,  termed  plastron,  or 
breast-plate,  is  formed  of  pieces  which  represent  the 
sternum,  and  which  are  usually  nine  in  number.— 
Translation  of  Cuvier's  Regne  Animal. 
Plat.  v.  a.  Plait ;  weave  ;  make  by  texture. 

When  they  had  platted  a  crown  of  thorns,  they  put 
it  upon  his  head.— Matthew,  xxvii.  29. 

I  have  seen  nests  of  an  Indian  bird  curiously  in- 
terwoven and  platted  together.— Kay,  Wisdom  of 
God  manifested  in  the  Works  of  the  Creation. 

I  never  found  so  much  benefit  from  any  expe^ 
dient,  as  from  a  ring,  in  which  my  mistress's  hair 
is  platted  in  a  kind  of  true  lover's  knot.— Addison 
Spectator. 

Plat.  adj.  [German,  plattJ]  Flat ;  low ; 
broad  :  (as  the  first  element  of  a  com- 
pound). 

A  shril  tragedy,  or  a  smooth  and  plat-levelled 
poesye—Drant,  Translation  of  Horace,  preface  • 
1507. 

Used  adverbially. 

When  I  was  hurte  thus  in  swound, 
I  fell  plat  unto  the  ground. 

H.  B.,  in  Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  English 

Etymology. 

Ye  sayd  nothing  sooth  of  that, 
But,  sir,  ye  lye,  I  tell  you  plat.  Ibid. 

Plat.  s. 

1 .  Small  piece  of  ground,  usually  smooth  or 
plain. 

I  will  requite  thee  in  this  plat,  saith  the  Lord. 
Now  therefore  take  and  cast  nim  into  the  plat  of 
ground.— 2  Kings,  ix.  26. 

Such  pleasure  took  the  serpent  to  behold, 
This  flowery  plat,  the  sweet  recess  of  Eve. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  455. 

On  a  plat  of  rising  ground, 
I  hear  the  far-off  curfeu  sound 
Over  some  wide-water'd  shore, 
Swinging  slow  with  sullen  roar. 

Id.,  n  Penseroso,  73. 

It  passes  through  banks  of  violets  and  plats  of 
willow  of  its  own  producing.— Spectator. 

2.  Plan  ;  map  ;  chart. 

To  be  workmanly  wrought,  according  to  a  plat 
thereof,  made  and  signed  by  the  hands  of  the  lords 
executors. — Agreement,  temp.  Henry  VIII.  (Rich.) 

For  which  cause  I  wish  you  to  enter  into  consi- 
deration of  the  matter,  and  to  note  all  the  islands, 
and  to  set  them  down  iu  plat.—Hackluyt.  (Rich.) 

3.  Sole  of  the  foot. 

The  platte  of  the  foote,  plants—  Withal,  Dictio- 
narie,  p.  284 :  1608.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Platane.  s.  [Lat.  platanus  ;  Gr.  TrXdravoc.] 
Plane  tree. 

The  platane  round, 
The  carver  holm,  the  maple  seldom  inward  sound. 


I  espy'd  thee,  fair  indeed  and  tall, 
Under  a  platane.        Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  477. 
Platband,    s.       [Fr.    plateband;    German, 
platte.']     In  Architecture.     See  extract. 

Platband  [is]  a  flat  fascia,  band,  or  string,  whose 
projection  is  less  than  its  breadth ;  the  lintels  of  a 
door  or  window  is  also  sometimes  called  by  the 
name. — Glossary  of  Architecture. 
Plate,  s. 

1.  Piece  of  metal  beat  put  into  breadth. 

In  his  livery 
Walk'd  crowns  and  coronets,  realms  and  islands 

were 
As  plates  dropt  from  his  pocket. 

Sliakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  2. 
The  censers  of  rebellious  Corah,  &c.  were  by  God's 
mandate  made  plates  for  the  covering  of  the  holy 
altar. —  White. 

A  leaden  bullet  shot  from  one  of  these  guns,  the 
space  of  twenty  paces,  will  be  beaten  into  a  thin 
plate. — Bishop  Wilkins. 

The  censers  of  t  iiese  wretches,  who  could  derive 
no  sanctity  to  them,  yet  in  that  they  had  been  con- 
secrated by  the  ottering  incense,  were  appointed  to 
be  beaten  into  broad  plates,  and  fastened  upon  the 
altar.— South,  Sermons. 

Eternal  deities ! 

Who  rule  the  world  with  absolute  decrees, 
And  write  whatever  time  shall  bring  to  pass 
With  pens  of  adamant,  on  plates  of  brass. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  i.  470. 

2.  Armour  of  plates  ;  broad  solid  armour  as 
distinguished  from  mail,  which  was  com- 
posed of  small  pieces  or  scales. 

With  their  force  they  pierced  both  plate  and  mail, 
And  made  wide  furrows  in  their  fleshes  frail. 


[They]  to  be  less  than  gods 
Disdain'd,  but  meaner  thoughts  learn'd  in  their 

flight, 
Mangled  with  ghastly  wounds  through  plate  and 

mail.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  368. 
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3.  Wrought  silver. 

They  eat  on  beds  of  silk  and  gold, 
At  ivory  tables,  or  wood  sold 
Dearer  than  it ;  and  leaving  plate, 
Do  drink  in  stone  of  higher  rate. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy,  i.  chorus. 
The  Turks  entered  into  the  trenches  so  far  that 

they  carried  away  the  plate.— Knolles,  History  of 
the  Turks. 

Crowding  plate  did  on  the  side-board  stand, 
Embossed  by  curious  Mentor's  artful  hand. 

Stepney,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  viii.  183. 
At  your  desert  bright  pewter  comes  too  late. 
When  your  first  course  was  all  served  up  in  plate. 

King,  Art  of  Cookery. 

What  nature  wants  has  an  intrinsick  weight, 
All  more,  is  but  the  fashion  of  the  i>late. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  v.  401. 

4.  Small  shallow  vessel  of  metal,  wood,  china, 
or  earthenware,  on  which  meat  is  eaten. 

Ascanius  this  observed,  and,  smiling,  said, 
'  See,  we  devour  the  plates  on  which  we  fed.' 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  vii.  158. 
Plate,  /:  a. 
1.  Cover  with  plates. 

The  doors  are  curiously  cut  through  and  plated.— 
Sir  E.  Sandys. 

M.  Lepidus's  house  had  a  marble  door-case ;  after- 
wards they  had  gilded  ones,  or  rather  plated  with 
gold. — Arbuthnot. 

•2.  Arm  with  plates. 

Plate  sin  with  gold, 
And  the  strong  lance  of  justice  hurtless  breaks. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 
Marshal,  ask  yonder  knight  in  arms, 
Why  plated  in  habiliments  of  war  P 

Id.,  Richard  II.  i.  3. 

3.  Beat  into  laminae  or  plates. 

If  to  fame  alone  thou  dost  pretend, 
The  miser  wift  his  empty  palace  lend. 
Set  wide  his  doors,  adorn "d  with  plated  brass. 

C.  Dry  den.  Translation  of  Juvenal,  vii.  52. 
If  a  thinned  or  plated  body,  of  any  uneven  thick- 
ness, which  appears  all  over  of  one  uniform  colour, 
should  be  slit  into  threads  of  the  same  thickness 
with  the  plate ;  I  see  no  reason  why  every  thread 
should  not  keep  its  colour.— Sir  I.  Newton. 

4.  Overlay  an  inferior  metal  with  one  more 
precious,  generally  copper  with  silver. 

In  plating  copper  wire,  the  silver  is  first  formed 
into  a  tubular  shape,  with  one  edge  projecting 
slightly  over  the  other;  through  which  a  red  hot 
copper  cylinder  being  somewhat  loosely  run,  the 
silver  edges  are  closely  pressed  together  with  a  steel 
burnisher,  whereby  they  get  firmly  united. — Ure, 
Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Plateau.  *.     [Fr.]     Table-land. 

Another  cemetery  of  the  same  people  exists  ...  on 
the  plateau  of  Somma.  —  Baring-Gould,  Curious 
Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages,  The  Legend  of  the  Cross. 

Plated,  part.  adj.     Silvered. 

Formerly  the  different  shaped  vessels  of  a  plated 
metal  were  all  fashioned  by  the  hammer;  but  every 
one  of  simple  form  is  now  made  in  dies  struck  witii 
a  drop-hammer  or  stamp.  Some  manufacturers 
employ  eight  or  ten  drop  machines.—  Ure,  Dictio- 
nary of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Platen,  s.     In   Printing.     Flat  part  of  the 
press  with  which  the  impression  is  made. 

The  Stanhope  presses  have  come  very  much  into 
use. . . .  Messrs.  Walker,  of  Oxford  Street,  have  the 
advantage  of  being  assisted  by  the  inventor,  Earl 
Stanhope.  They  nave  a  very  good  machine  for 
turning  the  surfaces  of  the  platen  and  carriage,  so 
as  to  produce  very  accurate  planes.— Rees,  Cyclo- 
paedia, art.  Printing. 

Platform,    s.      [Italian,  piattaforma ;    Lat. 
plana  forma."] 

1.  Sketch  of  any  thing  horizon  tally  delineated ; 
ichnography. 

When  the  workmen  began  to  lay  the  platform  at 
Chalcedon,  eagles  conveyed  their  fines  to  the  other 
side  of  the  streight.— G.  Sandys,  Travels. 

2.  Place  laid  out  after  any  model. 

No  artful  wildness  to  perplex  the  scene; 
Grove  nods  at  grove,  each  alley  has  a  brother, 
And  half  the  platform  just  reflects  the  other.  - 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iv.  116. 

3.  Level  place  before  a  fortification. 

Where  was  thisP — 
Upon  the  platform  where  we  watch'd. 

Shakespear,  -Hamlet,  i.  2. 

4.  Scheme;  plan. 

Their  minds  and  affections  were  universally  bent 
even  against  all  the  orders  and  laws  wherein  this 
church  is  founded,  conformable  to  the  platform  of 
Geneva. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

I  have  made  a  platform  of  a  princely  garden  by 
precept,  partly  by  drawing  not  a  model,  but  some 
general  lines  of  it. — Bacon,  Essays,  Of  Gardening. 

They  who  take  in  the  entire  platform,  and  see 
the  chain,  which  runs  through  the  whole,  and  can 
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bear  in  mind  the  observations  and  proofs,  will 
discern  how  these  propositions  flow  from  them.— 
Woodward. 

God  took  care  to  single  out  the  nation  of  the 
Jews,  and  in  them  to  give  us  a  true  pattern  or  plat- 
form of  his  dealings  with  all  the  nations  of  the 
world.— Sharp. 

Plating:,  s.  Process  of  overlaying  an  infe- 
rior metal  with  silver  or  gold. 

During  the  union  of  the  silver  and  the  copper,  the 
surface  of  the  former  is  seen  to  be  drawn  into  in- 
timate contact  with  the  latter,  and  this  species  of 
riveting  is  the  signal  for  removing  the  compound 
bar  instantly  from  the  furnace.  Were  it  to  remain 
a  very  little  longer,  the  silver  would  become  alloyed 
with  the  copper,  and  the  plating  be  thus  completely 
spoiled.  The  adhesion  is,  in  fact,  accomplished  here 
by  the  formation  of  a  film  of  true  silver-solder  at 
the  surfaces  of  contact.— Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Platinum.  *.  [In  Chemistry  ;  the  -urn  beinji 
the  termination  indicating  a  metal.]  Metal 
so  called. 

Platinum  is  a  metal  of  a  greyish-white  colour,  re- 
sembling in  a  good  measure  polished  steel.  It  is 
harder  than  silver,  and  of  about  double  its  density, 
being  of  specific  gravity  21.  It  is  so  infusible  that 
no  considerable  portion  of  it  can  be  melted  by  the 
strongest  heats  of  our  furnaces.  It  is  unchangeable 
in  the  air  and  water  ;  nor  does  a  white  heat  impair 
its  polish.  The  only  acid  which  dissolves  it  is  the 
nitro-muriatic ;  the  muriate  or  chloride  thus  formed 
affords  with  pure«amtnonia  a  sal  ammoniac,  a  triple 
salt  in  a  yellow  powder,  convertible  into  the  pure 
metal  by  a  red  heat.  This  character  distinguishes 
platinum  from  every  other  metal. — Ure,  Dictionary 
of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Platinum  Class.— Platinum,  iridium,  osmium. 
From  the  isomorphism  of  their  double  chlorides. 
The  double  bichloride  of  tin  and  chloride  of  potas- 
sium crystallizes  in  regular  octahedrons,  like  the 
double  bichloride  of  platinum  and  potassium,  and 
other  double  chlorides  of  this  group,  which,  although 
not  alone  sufficient  to  establish  an  isornorphous  re- 
lation between  this  class  and  the  seventh  (tin  and 
titanium),  yet  favours  its  existence.  The  alloy  of 
osmium  and  iridium  is  isornorphous  with  the  sul- 
phide of  cadmium,  and  sulphide  of  nickel.— Graham, 
Chemistry. 

Let  a  plate  of  zinc  or  other  metal  possessing  a 
strong  affinity  for  oxygen,  and  another  of  platinum 
or  other  metal  possessing  little  or  no  affinity  for 
oxygen,  be  partially  immersed  in  a  vessel,  A,  contain- 
ing dilute  nitric  acid,  but  not  in  contact  with  each 
other;  let  platinum  wires  touching  each  of  these 
plates  have  their  extremities  immersed  in  another 
vessel,  B,  containing  also  dilute  nitric  acid :  as  the 
acid  in  vessel  A  is  decomposed  by  the  chemical  alli- 
nity  of  the  zinc  for  the  oxygen  of  the  acid,  the  acid 
in  vessel  B  is  also  decomposed,  oxygen  appearing  at 
the  extremity  of  the  wire  which  is  connected  with 
the  platinum :  the  chemical  power  is  conveyed  or 
transferred  through  the  wires,  and  for  every  unit  of 
oxygen  which  combines  with  the  zinc  in  the  one 
vessel  an  unit  of  oxyg«n  is  evolved  from  the  platinum 
wire  in  the  other.  The  platinum  wire  is  thus  thrown 
into  a  condition  analogous  to  zinc,  or  has  a  power 
given  to  it  of  determining  the  oxygen  of  the  liquid 
to  its  surface,  though  it  cannot,  as  is  the  case  with 
zinc,  combine  with  it  under  similar  circumstances. 
If  we  now  substitute  for  the  platinum  wire  which 
was  connected  with  the  platinum  plate  a  zinc  wire, 
we  have,  in  addition  to  the  determining  tendency 
by  which  the  platinum  was  affected,  the  chemical 
affinity  of  the  oxygen  in  the  vessel  B  for  the  zinc 
wire:  thus  we  have,  added  to  the  force  which  was 
originally  produced  by  the  zinc  of  the  combination 
in  vessel  A,  a  second  force,  produced  b.y  the  zinc  in 
vessel  B,  co-operating  with  the  first ;  'two  pairs  of 
zinc  and  platinum  thus  connected  produce,  there- 
fore, a  more  intense  effect  than  one  pair :  and  if  we 
go  on  adding  to  these  alternations  of  zinc,  platinum, 
and  liquid,  we  obtain  an  indefinite  exaltation  of 
chemical  force.—  Grove,  Correlation  of  Physical 
Forces. 

Platitude,  s.  [Fr.]  A  word  of  recent  and  in- 
genious coinage,  formed  after  the  model 
of  latitude,  but  implying  flatness  as  weli 
as  breadth.  The  plat-  is  the  English  word, 
not  the  Greek ;  the  hybridism  of  the  term 
subserving  its  purpose  as  a  contemptuous 
expression.  It  has  a  congener,  platitudi- 
narian, to  match  latitudinarian.  In  one  of 
Sorrow's  novels,  '  Lavengro,'  one  of  the 
characters  is  a  Dr.  Platitude,  whose  talk 
well  represents  his  name. 

Plat  itude.— The  adjective  '  plat '  is  applied  very 
much  as  we  should  apply  the  word  '  flat '  to  a  very 
dull  and  stupid  remark.  We  adopt  the  French  sub- 
stantive, because  we  cannot  use  our  own  equivalent, 
'flatness,'  in  a  metaphorical  sense.  —  E.  H.  C.  in 
Notes  and  Queries,  Feb.  9, 1856. 

Platonic,  adj.     Relating  to  the  philosophy, 
opinions,  or  school  of  Plato. 
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Except  the  platonick  year,  turning  the  wheel  of 
all  actions  round  about,  bring  the  spoke  of  this  holy 
war  back  again.— Fuller,  History  of  the  Holy  War, 
p.  278. 

Platonick  love  is  nothing  else 
But  merely  melancholy.     Cleaveland,  Poems,  p.  59. 

Another  point  in  the  platonick  philosophy,  Virgil 
has  made  the  groundwork  of  the  greatest  part  in 
the  piece  we  are  now  examining ;  having  with 
wonderful  art  and  beauty  materialized  (if  I  may  so 
call  it)  a  scheme  of  abstracted  notions,  and  clot'hed 
the  most  nice  refined  conceptions  of  philosophy  in 
sensible  images  and  poetical  representations.— Ad- 
dison,  Tatler,  no.  154. 

Lest  these  three  stanzas  startle  folks  platonic,  all 
My  eulogies  on  waltzing  are  ironical. 

Etonian,  Godiva. 
Platonical.  adj.     Platonic. 

Away  with  these  dotages  of  platonical  or  ana- 
baptistical  communities!  Let  proprieties  be,  as 
they  ought,  constantly  fixed  where  the  laws  and 
civil  right  have  placed  them.— Bishop  Hall,  Christ 
Mystical,  §  23. 

Platonlcally.  ado.  After  the  manner  of  the 
philosopher  Plato. 

He  resolved  to  make  him  a  master-piece,  and  to 
mould  him,  as  it  were,  platonically,  to  his  own  idea. 
—Sir  H.  Wotton,  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

Platonism.  s.     Philosophy  of  Plato. 

This  Eternal  Life  I  sing  of,  even  in  the  midst  of 
platonism  ;  for  I  cannot  conceal  from  whence  I  am, 
viz.  of  Christ ;  but  yet  acknowledge,  that  God  hath 
not  left  the  heathen,  Plato  especially,  without  wit- 
ness of  himself.— Dr.  H.  More,  Song  of  the  Soul: 
1647,  pref. 

Platonist.  s.  One  who  follows  the  opinions 
and  manner  of  Plato. 

The  platonists  and  the  papists  have  been  a  little 
more  rational  in  ordering  their  fancies,  placing 
their  imaginary  purgatory  in  their  way  to  heaven, 
not  at  the  journey's  end.— Hammond,  Works,  iv.  448. 

It  was  an  opinion  of  the  platonists,  that  the  souls 
of  men  haying  contracted  in  the  body  great  stains 
and  pollutions  of  vice  and  ignorance,  there  were 
several  purgations  and  cleansings  necessary  to  be 
passed  through  both  here  and  hereafter,  in  order  to 
refine  and  purify  them. — Addison,  Tatler,  no.  154. 

Platonize.  v.  n.  Adopt  the  opinions  or  as- 
sertions of  Plato. 

Hitherto  Philo ;  wherein,  after  his  usual  wont,  he 
platonizes ;  the  same  being  in  effect  to  be  found  in 
Plato's  Timseus.— Hakewitt,  Apology,  p.  113. 
Platonizer.  *.     Platonist. 

Philo  the  Jew,  who  was  a  great  platonizer,  calls 
the  stars  divine  images,  and  incorruptible  and  im- 
mortal souls. — Dr.  A.  Young,  On  Idolatrous  Cor- 
ruptions in  Religion,  i.  109. 
Platoon,  s.  [Fr.  pelotonJ]  Small  square 
body  of  musketeers,  drawn  out  of  a  batal- 
lion  of  foot,  when  they  form  the  hollow 
square,  to  strengthen  the  angles :  the 
grenadiers  are  generally  thus  posted ;  yet 
a  party  from  any  other  division  is  called  a 
platoon,  when  intending  too  far  from  the 
main  body. 

In  comely  wounds  shall  bleeding  worthies  stand, 
Webb's  firm  platoon,  aud  Lumly's  faithful  band. 

Tickell. 
Used  adjectivally. 

The  word  is  now  never  used,  except  to  denote 
a  number  of  recruits  assembled  for  instruction ; 
and  in  the  expression  platoon  exercise,  which  means 
the  exercise  for  loading  and  firing,  as  distinguished 
from  the  manual  exercise,  or  drill  for  carrying  the 
rifle  or  carbine  in  various  positions. — Brands  and 
Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Platter,  s.     Large  dish,  generally  of  earth. 

Their  costly  tables,  their  huge  platters. — Hakewill, 
Apology,  p.  374. 

The  servants  wash  the  platter,  scour  the  plate. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  iii.  420. 

Satura  ...  is  an  adjective,  and  relates  to  the  word 
lanx;  . .  .and  this  lanx,  in  English  a  charger,  or 
large  platter,  was  yearly  filled  with  all  sorts  of  fruits. 
— Id.,  Origin  and  Progress  of  Satire. 

Thanks,  my  lord,  for  your  venison;  for  finer  or 

fatter, 

Ne'er  ranged  in  the  forest  or  smoked  on  the  platter. 
Goldsmith,  Haunch  af  Venison. 

The  attendants  bustled  to  and  fro,  and  speedily 
brought  in  several  large  smoking  platters,  filled 
with  huge  pieces  of  beef,  boiled  and  roasted,  but 
without  any  variety  whatsoever ;  without  vegetables, 
and  almost  without  bread,  though  there  was  at  the 
upper  end  a  few  oat-cakes  in  a  basket.— Sir  W. 
Scott,  The  Monastery,  ch.  xxiv. 

Platter,  s.     One  who  plats  or  weaves. 
Platting-,  s.  Operation,  or  process,  of  making 
plats  ;  work  so  made. 

Bermuda  hats  are  worn  by  our  ladies ;  they  are 
made  of  a  sort  of  mat,  or  (as  they  call 
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made  of  the  palmetto-leaf. — Bishop  Berkeley,  Pro- 
posals made  for  a  College  in  Bermuda :  1725. 
Plaudit,  s.  [short  for  plaudite.'] 

True  wisdom  must  our  actions  so  direct, 
Not  only  the  last  plaudit  to  expect. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Of  Old  Age,  pt.  iv. 

He  took  a  jockey  in  his  gig  to  buy 
A  horse,  so  valued,  that  a  duke  was  shy : 
To  gain  the  plaudits  of  the  knowing  few, 
Gamblers  and  grooms,  what  would  not  Blaney  do  ? 
His  dearest  friend  at  that  improving  age, 
"Was  Hounslow  Dick,  who  drove  the  western  stage ! 
Crabbe.  Tlie  Borough,  let.  xiv. 

A  politician  must  often  talk  and  act  before  he  hns 
thought  and  read. . . .  He  linds  that  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  the  effect  of  written  words  .  . . 
and  the  effect  of  spoken  words  which,  set  off  by  the 
graces  of  utterance  and  gesture,  vibrate  for  a  single 

moment  on   the   ear He   finds  that,  even  on 

knotty  questions  of  trade  and  legislation,  he  can, 
without  reading  ten  pases  or  thinking  ten  minutes, 
draw  forth  loud  plaudits,  and  sit  down  with  the 
credit  of  having  made  an  excellent  speech.— Mac- 
aulay,  Critical  and  Historical  Essays,  Gladstone  on 
Church  and  State. 

Gerard  had  ceased  amid  enthusiastic  plaudits, 
and  Warner  . . .  had  also  addressed  the  multitude. 
They  had  cheered  and  shouted,  and  voted  resolu- 
tions, and  the  business  of  the  night  was  over. — B. 
Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  iv.  ch.  iv. 

Plaudite.   s.     [Lat.  second  plural  impera- 
tive of  plaudo  =  clap  hands.]     Word  with 
which  the  Latin  dramas  concluded,  being 
addressed  to  the  audience:  (Plaudit,  the 
shortened  form,  is  now  the  commoner  one). 
She  would  so  shamefully  fail  in  the  last  act,  that 
instead  of  a  plaudite,  she  would  deserve  to  be  hissed 
off  the  stage. — Dr.  H.  More. 

Some  men  find  more  melody  in  discord  than  in 
the  angelick  quires;  yet  even  these  can  discern 
musick  in  a  consort  of  plaudites,  eulogies  given 
themselves. — Id.,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

Plausibility,  s.  Speciousness ;  superficial 
appearance  of  right. 

It  is  a  damnable  plausibility  so  to  regard  the  vain 
approbation  or  censure  of  the  beholders,  as  in  the 
mean  time  to  neglect  the  allowance  or  judgment  of 
God.— Jimius,  Sin  Stigmatized,  p.  285 :  1639. 

Two  pamphlets,  called  the  management  of  the 
war,  are  written  with  some  plausibility,  much  arti- 
fice and  direct  falsehoods.— Swift. 

The  last  excuse  for  the  slow  steps  made  in  disarm- 
ing the  adversaries  of  the  crown,  was  allowed  indeed 
to  have  more  plausibility,  but  less  truth,  than  any 
of  the  former.— Id. 

Plausible,  adj.  Capable  of,  liable  or  likely 
to,  gain  approbation ;  superficially  pleasing 
or  taking ;  specious ;  popular ;  right  in 
appearance. 

Go  you  to  Angelo,  answer  his  requiring  with  a 
plausible  obedience,  agree  with  his  demands  to  the 
point. — Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  1. 

Judges  ought  to  be  more  reverend  than  plausible, 
and  more  advised  than  confident. — Bacon. 

These  were  all  plausible  and  popular  arguments, 
in  which  they,  who  most  desired  peace,  would  insist 
upon  many  condescensions.— Lord  Clarendon,  His- 
tory of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

No  treachery  so  plaiisible  as  that  which  is  covered 
with  the  robe  of  a  guide. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

The  case  is  doubtful,  and  may  be  disputed  with 
plausible  arguments  on  either  side.  —  South,  Ser- 
mons. 

Plausibleness.    s.     Attribute  suggested  by 

Plausible;  speciousness;  show  of  right. 

The  plausibleitess  of  Arminianism,  and  the  con- 

gruity  it  hath  with  the  principles  of  corrupt  nature. 

— Bishop  Sanderson. 

The  notion  of  man's  free  will,  and  the  nature  of 
sin,  bears  with  it  a  commendable  plainness  and 
plausibleness. — Dr.  H.  More. 

Plausibly,  adv.    In  a  plausible  manner. 

1 .  With  fair  show  ;  speciously. 

They  could  talk  plausibly  about  that  they  did  not 
understand,  but  their  learning  lay  chiefly  in  flourish. 
— Cottier, 

Thou  canst  plausibly  dispute, 
Supreme  of  seers,  of  angel,  man  and  brute. 

Prior,  Solomon,  ii.  222. 

2.  With  applause.    Rare. 

I  hope  they  will  plausibly  receive  our  attempts, 
or  candidly  correct  our  misconjectures.  —  Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 
Plausive.  adj. 

1.  Applauding. 

Let  plausive  Resignation  rise, 
And  banish  all  complaint. 

Young,  Resignation,  ii.  577. 

2.  Plausible. 

His  plausive  words 

He  scatter'd  not  in  ears,  but  grafted  them 
To  grow  there,  and  to  bear. 

Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  i.  2. 
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Play.  v.  n.     [A.S.  plegan.] 

1 .  Sport :  frolic ;  do  something  not  as  a  task 
but  for  a  pleasure. 

The  people  sat  down  to  eat  and  to  drink,  and  rose 
up  to  plan. — Exodus,  xxxii.  6. 

On  smooth  the  seal  and  bended  dolphins  play. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  410 

Boys  and  girls,  come  out  to  play, 
The  moon  it  shines  as  bright  as  day.  Old  Song 

2.  Toy  ;  act  with  levity. 

Thou  with  eternal  wisdom  didst  converse, 
Wisdom  thy  sister,  and  with  her  did  play. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  9 
Enormous  monsters  rolling  o'er  the  deep, 
Gambol  around  him  in  the  wat'ry  way, 
And  heavy  whales  in  awkward  measures  play. 

Pope 

3.  Be  dismissed  from  tasks  or  work. 

I'll  bring  my  young  man  to  school ;  look  where 
his  master  comes ;  'tis  a  playing  day  I  see. — Shake- 
spear, Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  1. 

4.  Trifle ;  act  wantonly  and  thoughtlessly. 

Men  are  apt  to  play  with  their  healths  and  their 
lives  as  they  do  with  their  clothes.— Sir  W.  Temple. 

5.  Do  something  fanciful. 

How  every  fool  can  play  upon  the  word  ! 

Shakespear,  MercJiant  of  Venice,  iii.  5. 

6.  Practise  sarcastic  merriment. 

I  would  make  use  of  it  rather  to  play  upon  those 
I  despised,  than  to  trifle  with  those  I  loved.— Pope. 

7.  Mock  ;  practise  illusion. 

I  saw  him  dead ;  art  thou  alive,  or  is  it  fantasy 
that  plays  upon  our  eyesight  ? — Shakespear,  Henry 
IV.  Part  I.  v.  4. 

8.  Game  ;  contend  at  some  game. 

Charles,  I  will  play  no  more  to-night; 
My  mind's  not  on't,  you  are  too  hard  for  me. — 
Sir,  I  did  never  win  of  you  before. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  v.  1. 
When  lenity  and  cruelty  play  for  kingdoms, 
The  gentler  gamester  is  the  soonest  winner. 

Id.,  Henry  V.  iii.  6. 
O  perdurable  shame ! 
Are  these  the  wretches  that  vieplay'd  at  dice  for? 

Ibid.  iv.  5. 

The  clergyman  played  at  whist  and  swobbers.— 
Swift. 

9.  Do  any  think  trickish  or  deceitful. 

His  mother  played  false  with  a  smith.— SJtake- 
spear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  2. 

Thou  hast  it  now ;  king,  Cawdor,  Glamis,  all 
As  the  weird  women  promised ;  and,  I  fear, 
Thou  play'dst  most  foully  for't.    Id.,  Macbeth,  iii.l. 

Life  is  not  long  enough  for  a  coquette  to  play  all 
her  tricks  in. — Addison,  Spectator. 

10.  Touch  a  musical  instrument. 

Thou  art  unto  them  as  a  very  lovely  song  of  one 
that  hath  a  pleasant  voice,  and  can  play  well  on  an 
instrument. — Ezekiel,  xxxiii.  32. 
Every  thing  that  heard  him  play, 
Ev'n  the  billows  of  the  sea 

Hung  their  heads,  and  then  lay  by ; 
In  sweet  musick  is  such  art, 
Killing  care  and  grief  of  heart 

Fall  asleep,  or  hearing  die. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  1,  song. 

Wherein  doth  our  practice  of  singing  and  playing 
with  instruments  in  our  cathedral  churches  differ 
from  the  practice  of  David  ? — Peacham,  On  Musick. 

Clad  like  a  country  swain,  he  piped,  he  sung, 
And  playing  drove  his  jolly  troop  along.      Dryden. 

Take  thy  harp,  and  melt  thy  maid ; 
Play,  my  friend !  and  charm  the  charmer. 

Granville. 

He  applied  the  pipe  to  his  lips,  and  began  to  play 
upon  it :  the  sound  of  it  was  exceeding  sweet. — A  d- 
dison,  Spectator. 

'A  moment's  reflection  got  the  better  of  that 
course,  and  fortunately  it  came  to  my  relief  so  soon 
that  1  didn't  leave  off  playing.'  '  Why  fortunately  ?' 
'  Why  ?  Because  she  stood  there,  listening.  I  had 
my  spectacles  on,  and  saw  her  through  the  chinks 
in  the  curtains  as  plainly  as  I  see  you  ;  and  she  was 
beautiful.  After  a  while  she  glided  off,  and  I  con- 
tinued to  play  until  she  was  out  of  hearing.' — 
Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  v. 

11.  Operate ;  act. 

John  hath  seized  Arthur,  and  it  cannot  be, 
That  whilst  warm  life  plays  in  that  infant's  veins, 
The  misplaced  John  should  entertain  an  hour, 
One  minute,  nay,  one  quiet  breath  of  rest. 

Sliakespear,  King  John,  iii.  4. 

My  wife  cried  out  fire,  and  you  brought  put  your 
buckets,  and  called  for  engines  to  play  against  it. — 
Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  v.  2. 

12.  Wanton  ;  move  irregularly. 

Citherea  all  in  sedges  hid. 

Which  seem  to  move  and  wanton  with  her  breath, 
Ev'n  as  the  waving  sedges  play  with  wind. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  (lie  Shrew, 

induction,  sc.  2. 

[This]  with  exhilarating  vapour  bland, 
About  their  spirits  had  play'd,  and  inmost  powers 
Made  err.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  1047. 
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The  setting  sun 

Plays  on  their  shining  arms  and  burnish'd  helmets 
And  covers  all  the  field  with  gleams  of  fire. 

Addison. 

Had  some  brave  chief  the  martial  scene  beheld 
By  Pallas  guarded,  in  the  dreadful  field, 
Might  darts  be  bad  to  turn  their  points  away, 
And  swords  around  him  innocently  play, 
The  war's  whole  art  with  wonder  had  he  seen, 
And  counted  heroes  where  he  counted  men. 

Pope,  Translation  oftlie  Iliad,  iv.  630. 

13.  Personate  a  drama. 

A  lord  will  hear  you  play  to-night  j 
But  I  am  doubtful  of  your  modesties, 
Lest,  over-eyeing  of'his  odd  behaviour, 
For  yet  his  honour  never  heard  a  play, 
You  break  into  some  merry  passion. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew, 

induction,  so.  1. 

Ev'n  kings  but  play ;  and  when  their  part  is  done, 
Some  other,  worse  or  better,  mount  the  throne. 

Dryden. 

14.  Represent  a  standing  character. 

Courts  are  theatres,  where  some  meti  play 
Princes,  some  slaves,  and  all  end  in  one  day. 

Donne. 

15.  Act  in  any  certain  character. 

She  hath  wrought  folly  to  play  the  whore.— Deu- 
teronomy, xxii.  21. 

Be  of  good  courage,  and  let  us  play  the  men  for 
our  people. — 2 \  Samuel,  x.  12. 

Thus  we  play  the  fool  with  the  time,  and  the 
spirits  of  the  wise  sit  in  the  clouds  and  mock  us. — 
Shakespear  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  ii.  2. 

I  did  not  think  to  shed  a  tear 
In  all  my  miseries ;  but  thou  hast  forced  me, 
Out  of  thy  honest  truth,  to  plat/  the  woman. 

Id.,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

Alphonse,  duke  of  Ferrara,  delighted  himself  only 
in  turning  and  playing  the  joiner.— Peacham,  On 
Musick. 

'Tis  possible  these  Turks  may  play  the  villains. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Tlie  Sophy,  iii.  1. 

A  man  has  no  pleasure  in  proving  that  he  has 
played  the  tool.— Collier,  -Essays,  On  Friendship. 

Play  with  beard.     Make  a  fool  of,  trifle  with, 
deceive. 

Yet  I  have  played  with  his  beard,  in  knitting  the 

knot, 
I  promised  friendship — but  I  meant  it  not. 

Damon  and  Pythias.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Play.  v.  a. 

1.  Put  in  action  or  motion  :  (as,  '  he  played 
his  cannon' j  'the  engines  are  played  at  a 
fire'). 

When  the  allurement  of  any  sinful  pleasure  or 
profit  plays  itself  before  him,  let  him  see  whether 
his  desires  do  not  reach  out  after  it,  though  perhaps 
his  hand  dares  not. — South,  Sermons,  x.  357. 

By  her  example  Dorcas  bolder  grows, 
And  plays  a  tickling  straw  within  his  nose. 

Gay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Saturday,  39. 

2.  Use  an  instrument  of  music:    (as,   'he 
plays  the  organ '). 

3.  Perform  a  piece  of  music. 

As  musical  expression  in  the  composer  is  suc- 
ceeding in  the  attempt  to  express  some  particular 
passion :  so  in  the  performer  it  is  to  do  a  compo- 
sition justice,  by  playing  it  in  a  taste  and  style  so 
exactly  corresponding  with  the  intention  of  the  com- 
poser, as  to  preserve  and  illustrate  all  the  beauties 
of  his  work.  —  Avison,  Essay  on  Musical  Expres- 
sion, p.  90. 

4.  Act  a  character. 

Nature  here 

Wanton'd  as  in  her  prime,  and  played  at  will 
Her  virgin  fancies. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  294. 

5.  Exhibit  dramatically. 

Your  honour's  players,  hearing  your  amendment, 
Are  come  to  play  a  pleasant  comedy. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew, 
induction,  sc.  2. 

6.  Act;  perform. 

Doubt  would  fain  have  played  his  part  in  her 
mind,  and  called  in  question,  how  she  should  be 
assured  that  Zelmane  was  not  Pyrocles.  —  Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

Play.  s. 

Action  not  imposed ;  not  work  ;  dismission 
from  work. 

Amusement ;  sport. 

My  dearling  and  my  joy ; 
For  love  of  me  leave  off  this  dreadful  play. 

Spenser. 
Two  gentle  fawns  at  play. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  -104. 
3.  Drama;  comedy  or  tragedy,  or  anything 
in   which   characters   are  represented  by 
dialogue  and  action. 
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Only  they, 

That  come  to  hear  a  merry,  bawdy  play, 
Will  be  deceived. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.,  prologue. 

A  play  ought  to  be  a  just  image  of  human  nature, 

representing  its  humours  and  the  changes  of  fortune 

to  which  it  is  subject,  for  the  delight  and  instruction 

of  mankind.— Dryden. 

Visits  plays,  and  powder'd  beaux.  Sivift. 

4.  Game ;  practice  of  gaming ;  contest  at  a 
game. 

Sir,  I  did  never  win  of  you  before.— 
Nor  shall  not  when  my  fancy's  on  my  play. 

Sliakespear,  Henry  VIII.  v.  ] . 

Suppose  he  is  fond  of  play  and  the  turf,  and  lias  a 
fancv  to  be  a  black-leg,  and  occasionally  condescends 
to  pluck  a  pigeon  at  cards;  the  public  will  pardon 
him,  and  many  honest  people  will  court  him,  as  they 
would  court  a  housebreaker,  if  he  happened  to  be  a 
lord.— Thackeray,  Hook  of  Snobs,  ch.  v. 

5.  Practice  in  any  contest :  (as,  swordplay). 

When  they  can  make  nothing  else  on't,  they  flnd 
it  the  best  of  their  play  to  put  it  off  with  a  jest.— 
Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

In  arguing,  the  opponent  uses  comprehensive 
and  equivocal  terms,  to  involve  his  adversary  in  the 
doubtfulness  of  his  expression,  and  therefore  the 
answerer  on  his  side  makes  it  his  play  to  distinguish 
as  much  as  he  can. — Locke. 

Bull's  friends  advised  to  gentler  methods  with  the 
young  lord  ;  but  John  naturally  loved  rough  play.— 
Arbuthnot,  History  of  John  Hull. 

6.  Action  ;  employment ;  ofBce. 

The  senseless  pica  of  right  by  providence 
TTas  by  a  flattering  priest  invented  since; 
And  lasts  no  longer  than  the  present  sway; 
Lut  justifies  the  next  who  comes  in  play. 

Dryden,  Character  of  a  good  Parson,  117. 

7.  Practice  ;  action ;  manner  of  acting :  (as, 
fair  and  foul  play). 

Determining,  as  after  I  knew,  in  secret  manner, 
not  to  be  far  from  the  place  where  we  appointed 
to  meet,  to  prevent  any  foul  play  that  might  be 
offered  unto  me.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

8.  Act  of  touching  an  instrument. 

9.  Irregular  and  wanton  motion. 

10.  State  of  agitation  and  ventilation. 

Many  have  been  saved,  and  many  may, 
Who  never  heard  this  question  brought  in  play. 

Dryden,  Religio  Laid,  320. 

1 1 .  Room  for  motion. 

The  joints  are  let  exactly  into  one  another,  that 
they  have  no  play  between  them,  lest  they  shake 
upwards  or  downwards.— Moxon,  Mechanical  Exer- 
cises. 

12.  Liberty  of  acting  ;  swing. 

Should  a  writer  give  the  full  play  to  his  mirth, 
without  regard  to  decency,  he  might  please  readers  ; 
but  must  be  a  very  ill  man,  if  he  could  please  him- 
self.— Addison,  Freeholder. 

Playbill.  *.  Bill  on  which  is  printed  the 
names  of  plays,  with  the  parts  allotted  to 
the  players. 

It  was  thus  that  Nicholas  found  himself  poring 
with  the  utmost  interest  over  a  large  playbill  hang- 
ing outside  a  minor  theatre  which  he  had  to  pass 
on  his  way  home. — Dickens,  Nicholas  Nickleby,  ch. 
xlviii. 

Playbook.  s.  Book  of  dramatic  composi- 
tions. 

Yours  was  a  match  of  common  good  liking,  with- 
out any  mixture  of  that  ridiculous  passion,  which 
has  no  being  but  in  playbooks  and  romances.— 
Swift. 

Play  day.  s.  Day  exempt  from  tasks  or 
work. 

I  thought  the  life  of  every  lady 
Should  be  one  continual  playday  \ 
Balls  and  masquerades  and  shows. 

Swift,  Miscellanies. 
Playdebt.  s.    Debt  contracted  by  gaming. 

There  are  multitudes  of  leases  upon  single  lives, 
and  playdebts  upon  joint  lives. — Arbuthnot. 

She  has  several  playdebts  on  her  hand,  which  must 
be  discharged  very  suddenly. — Spectator. 

Player.  *.     One  who  plays. 

1.  Idler;  lazy  person. 

You're  pictures  out  of  doors, 
Saints  in  your  injuries,  devils  being  offended, 
Players  in  your  housewifery. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  ii.  1. 

2.  Actor  of  dramatic  scenes. 

Like  players  placed  to  (ill  a  filthy  stage, 

Where  change  of  thoughts  one  fool  to  other  shews, 
And  all  but  jests,  serve  only  sorrow's  rage. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Certain  pantomimi  will  represent  the  voices  of 
players  of  interludes  so  to  life,  as  you  would  think 
they  were  those  players  themselves. — liacon,  Na- 
tural and  Experimental  History. 
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Thine  be  the  laurel,  then ;  thy  blooming  age 
Can  best,  if  any  can,  support  the  statre ; 
Which  so  declines,  that  shortly  we  may  see 
Players  and  plays  reduced  to  second  infancy. 

Dryden,  Epistles,  To  Mr.  Granville,\b. 
His  muse  had  starved,  had  not  a  piece  unread, 
And  by  a  player  bought,  supply'd  her  bread. 

C.-Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  vii.  113. 

3.  Mimick  :  (used  adjectivally). 

Thus  said  the  player  god ;  and  adding  art 
Of  voice  and  gesture,  so  perform'd  his  part, 
She  thought,  so  like  her  love  the  shade  appears, 
That  Ceyx  spake  the  words. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  House  of  Sleep. 

4.  One  who  touches  a  musical  instrument. 

Command  thy  servants  which  are  before  thee  to 
seek  out  a  man,  who  is  a  cunning  player  on  the 
harp.— 1  Samuel,  xvi.  17. 

5.  Gamester. 

If  one  of  the  players  omit  playing  to  a  trick,  and 
remains  with  a  card  too  many,  it  is  at  the  option  of 
the  adversaries  to  call  a  new  deal.— Sees,  Cyclopaedia, 
art.  Whist. 

6.  One  who  acts  in  play  in  a  certain  manner. 

The  snake  bit  him  fast  by  the  tongue,  which  there- 
with began  so  to  rankle  and  swell,  that,  by  the  time 
he  had  knocked  this  foul  player  on  the  head,  his 
mouth  was  scarce  able  to  contain  it. — Carew,  Sur- 
vey of  Cornwall. 

Playfellow,  s.     Companion  in  amusement. 
Your  precious  self  had  not  then  cross'd  the  eyes 
Of  my  young  playfellow. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 
Mischance  and  sorrow  go  along  with  you  ! 
Heart's  discontent  and  sour  affliction 
Be  playfellows  to  keep  you  company ! 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iii.  2. 

This  was  the  play  at  which  Nero  staked  three 

thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  pounds 

three  shillings  and  fourpence  upon  every  cast ;  where 

he  did  flnd  playfellows  ?— Arbuthnot. 

My  school-days  come  again,  and  the  horror  I  used 
to  feel,  when,  in  some  silent  corner,  retired  from  the 
notice  of  my  unfeeling  playfellows,  I  have  sat  to 
mumble  the  solitary  slice  of  gingerbread  allotted  me 
by  the  bounty  of  considerate  friends.— C.  Lamb, 
Essays  ofElia,  Edax  on  Appetite. 
Playfere.  s.  Playfellow.  Obsolete. 

He  [Henry  V.]  had  passed  his  youth  in  wanton 
pastime  and  riotous  misorder,  with  a  sort  of  mis- 
governed mates  and  unthriftie  playferes.—Holin- 
shed. 
Playful,  adj.     Sportive  ;  full  of  levity. 

He  is  scandalized  at  youth  for  being  lively,  and  at 
childhood  for  being  playful. — Addison,  Spectator. 
Playgame,  s.    Play  of  children. 

That  liberty  alone  gives  the  true  relish  to  their 
ordinary  playgames. — Locke. 
Playgoer,  s.     Frequenter  of  theatres. 

I  now  became  a  confirmed  playgoer. — Theodore 
Hook,  Gilbert  Gurney. 

Playhouse.  *.    House  where  dramatic  per- 
formances are  represented. 

These  are  the  youths  that  thunder  at  a  playhouse, 
and  fight  for  bitten  apples.  —  Sliakespear,  Henry 
VIII.  v.  2. 

He  hurries  me  from  the  playhouse  and  scenes 
there,  to  the  bear-garden. — Bishop  Stillingfleet. 

I  am  a  sufficient  theatre  to  myself  of  ridiculous 
actions,  without  expecting   company  either  in  a 
court  or  playhouse.— Dryden. 
Used  adjectivally. 

Shakespear,  whom  you  and  ev'ry  playhouse  bill 
Style  the  divine,  the  matchless,  what  you  will, 
For  gain,  not  glory,  wing'd  his  roving  flight, 
And  grew  immortal  in  his  own  despight. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  ep.  i. 
Playmate,   s.     Playfellow ;    companion   in 
amusement. 

Mirth,  and  free-mindedness,  simplicity, 
Patience,  discreetness,  and  benignity; — 
These  be  the  lovely  playmates  of  pure  verity. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  iii.  3,  58. 
Playpleasure.  s.     Idle  amusement.    Mare. 
He  taketh  a  kind  of  playpleasure  in  looking  upon 
the  fortunes  of  others.— Bacon,  Essays. 
Playsome.   adj.      Wanton ;    full  of  levity. 
Hare. 

All  pleasant  folk,  well  minded,  malicious,  and 
playsome.  —  Shelton,  Translation  of  Don  Quixote, 
iii.  3. 

I  have  heard  that  when  a  boy  he  [Hobbes]  was 
playsome  enough ;  but  withall  he  had  then  a  con- 
templative  melancholiness.  —  Aubrey,   Anecdotes, 
ii.  600. 
Plaything,  s.     Toy  ;  thing  to  play  with. 

O  Castalio  !  thou  hast  caught 
My  foolish  heart ;  and  like  a  tender  child, 
That  trusts  his  plaything  to  another  hand, 
I  fear  its  harm,  and  fain  would  have  it  back. 

Otway,  The  Orphan. 

A  child  knows  his  nurse,  and  by  degrees  the  play- 
things of  a  little  more  advanced  age.— Locke. 
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The  servants  should  be  hindered  from  making 
court  to  them,  by  giving  them  fruit  and  playthings. 
Id.,  Thoughts  tin  Education. 

O  Richard,  till  that  day  appears 
Which  must  decide  our  hopes  and  fears, 
Would  fortune  calm  her  present  rage, 
And  give  us  playthings  for  our  age  ! 

Prior,  Alma,  iii.  532. 

Allow  him  but  his  plaything  of  a  pen, 
He  ne'er  rebels  or  plots  like  other  men. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.ii.  ep.  i. 

Playwright,  s.  Maker  of  plays  :  (a  term  of 
disparagement). 

He  ended  much  in  the  character  he  had  lived  in  ; 
and  Horace's  rule  for  a  play  may  as  well  be  applied 
to  him  as  a  playwright. — Pope. 

in  this  stage  of  society,  the  playwright  is  as  essen- 
tial and  acknowledged  a  character  as  the  millwright, 
or  cartwright,  or  any  other  wright  whatever. . . .  One 
thing  compensating  for  another,  the  playwright  may 
still  realise  an  existence  •,  . . .  for  playwrights  were, 
are,  and  probably  will  always  be;  unless,  indeed,  in 
process  of  years,  the  whole  dramatic  concern  be 
finally  abandoned  by  mankind;  or,  as  in  the  case  of 
our  Punch  and  Matnews,  every  player  becoming  his 
own  playwright,  this  trade  may  merge  into  the  other 
and  older  one. . . .  The  British  nation  has  its  own 
playwrights. ...  If  British  playwrights  seem  verg- 
ing to  ruin  . . .  the  playwrights  of  Germany  are  a 
strong,  triumphant  body ;  so  numerous  that  it  has 
been  calculated,  in  case  of  war,  a  regiment  of  foot 
might  be  raised  in  which,  from  the  colonel  down  to 
the  drummer,  every  officer  and  private  sentinel 
might  show  his  drama  or  dramas. . . .  The  essence  of 
a  playwright  [is]  that  he  works  not  in  poetry  but  in 
prose,  which  more  or  less  cunningly  resembles  it. ... 
Ill-fated  Kotzebue,  once  the  darling  of  theatrical 
Europe !  This  was  the  prince  of  all  playwrights,  and 
could  manufacture  plays  with  a  speed  and  felicity 
surpassing  even  Edinburgh  novels. . . .  Not  without 
reluctance ...  do  we  name  Grillparzer  under  this 
head  of  playwrights,  and  not  under  that  of  drama- 
tists, which  he  aspires  to.  —  Carlyle,  Critical  and 
Miscellaneous  Essays,  German  Playwrights. 

Plea.  s.     [N.Fr.  plaid.] 

1.  Act  or  form  of  pleading. 

Their  respect  of  persons  was  expressed  in  judicial 
process,  in  giving  rash  sentence  in  favour  of  the  rich, 
without  ever  staying  to  hear  the  plea,  or  weigh  the 
reasons  of  the  poor's  ciMse.—Kettlewell. 

2.  Thing  offered  or  demanded  in  pleading. 

Twenty  merchants, 
The  duke  himself  and  the  magniflcoes 
Of  greatest  port  have  all  persuaded  with  him ; 
But  none  can  drive  him  from  the  envious  plea 
Of  forfeiture,  of  justice,  and  his  bond. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

3.  Allegation. 

They  tow'rds  the  throne  supreme, 
Accountable,  made  haste,  to  make  appear 
With  righteous  plea,  their  utmost  vigilance. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  28. 

4.  Apology;  excuse. 

The  fiend  . . .  with  necessity, 
The  tyrant's  plea,  excused  his  devilish  deeds. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  393. 
Thou  determin'st  weakness  for  no  plea. 

Id.,  Samson  Agonistes,  843. 
Whoever  argues  in  defence  of  absolute  power  in  a 
single  person,  though  he  offers  the  old  plausible  plea, 
that,  it  is  his  opinion,  which  he  cannot  help,  unless 
he  be  convinced,  ought  to  be  treated  as  the  common 
enemy  of  mankind.— Swift. 

Becket  had  the  further  excuse  that  all  which  he 
now  possessed  was  the  property  of  the  Church,  and 
could  not  be  made  liable  for  responsibilities  incurred 
in  a  secular  capacity.  The  bishops,  however,  were 
either  convinced  of  the  insufficiency  or  the  inad- 
missibility  of  that  plea.—Milman,  History  of  Latin- 
Christianity,  b.  viii.  ch.  viii. 

Pleacb.  v.  a.  [Fr.  plesserJ]  Bend ;  inter- 
weave. (To  Johnson's  remark  that  it  is  not 
in  use,  Todd  objects  that  '  To  pleach  a 
hedge  is  a  common  northern  term  for  bind 
a  hedge,  and,  perhaps,  in  other  parts ; 
meaning  to  bend  down  the  branches  so  as 
to  interweave  them,  and  thus  thicken  the 
fence '). 

Pleached,  part.  adj.     Entwined ;  fastened. 
Would'st  thou  be  window'd  in  great  Borne,  and 

see 

Thy  master  thus,  with  pleach'd  arms,  bending  down 
His  corrigible  neck  ? 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  12. 

Steal  into  the  pleached  bower, 
Where  honeysuckles,  ripen'd  by  the  sun, 
Forbid  the  sun  to  enter. 

Id.,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iii.  1. 
Plead,  v.  n.     \N.T?r.})ledier,pleder\  Modern 

Fr.  plaider.'} 

1.  Argue  before  a  court  of  justice. 
With  him  . . .  came 
Many  grave  persons  that  against  her  pled, 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  v.  9,  43. 
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To  his  accusations 

He  pleaded  still  not  guilty ;  and  alleged 
Many  sharp  reasons.  Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  1 . 

0  that  one  might  plead  for  a  man  with  God,  as  a 
man  pleadeth  for  his  neighbour !— Job,  xvi.  21. 

Of  beauty  sing ; 

Let  others  govern  or  defend  the  state, 
Plead  at  the  bar.  or  manage  a  debate.        Granville. 
Lawyers  and  divines  write  down  short  notes,  in 
order  to  preach  or  plead.— Watts,  Improvement  of 
the  Mind. 

2.  Speak  in  an  argumentative  or  persuasive 
way  for  or  against ;  reason  with  another. 

Who  is  he  that  will  plead  with  me  ?  for  now  if  I 
hold  my  tongue,  I  shall  give  up  the  ghost.—  Job, 
xiii.  19. 

I  am 
To  plead  for  that  which  I  would  not  obtain. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  4. 

It  must  be  no  ordinary  way  of  reasoning,  in  a  man 
that  is  pleading  for  the  natural  power  of  kings,  and 
against  all  compact,  to  bring  for  proof  an  example, 
where  his  own  account  founds  all  the  right  upon 
compact. — Locke. 

3.  Be  offered  as  a  plea. 

Since  you  can  love,  and  yet  your  error  see, 
The  same  resistless  power  may  plead  for  me ; 
With  no  less  ardour  I  my  claim  pursue ; 
I  love,  and  cannot  yield  her  even  to  you. 

Dry  den,  Aurengsebe,  ii.  1. 

Plead,  v.  a. 

\.  Defend;  discuss. 

Will  you,  we  shew  our  title  to  the  crown? 
If  not,  our  swords  shall  plead  it  in  the  field. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  i.  1. 

2.  Alledge  in  pleading  or  argument. 

Don  Sebastian  came  forth  to  entreat  that  they 
might  part  with  their  arms  like  soldiers ;  it  was  told 
him,  that  they  could  not  justly  plead  law  of  nations, 
for  that  they  were  not  lawful  enemies.— Spenser, 
View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

If  they  will  plead  against  me  my  reproach,  know 
that  God  hath  overthrown  me. — Job,  xix.  5. 

3.  Offer  as  an  excuse. 

1  will  neither  plead  my  age  nor  sickness,  in  excuse 
of  faults.— Dryden. 

Pieadabie.  adj.  Capable  of  being  alledged 
in  plea. 

A  forest  hath  her  court  of  attachments,  swain- 
mote  court,  where  matters  are  as  pleadable  and  de- 
terminable  as  at  Westminster-hall.— Howell,  Letters, 
iv.  15. 

There  is  something  at  least  pleadable  on  this  ac- 
count.— South,  Sermons,  vii.  178. 

I  ought  to  be  discharged  from  this  information, 
because  this  privilege  is  pleadable  at  law.— Dryden. 

Pleader,  s.     One  who  pleads. 

1.  One  who  argues  in  a  court  of  justice. 

What  a  thing  to  laugh  at,  to  see  a  judge  or  ser- 
jeant  at  the  law  in  a  short  coate  garded  and  pounced 
after  the  galiarde  fashion,  or  an  apprentice  of  the 
law  or  pleader  come  to  the  barre  with  a  Millayne  or 
French  bonnet  on  his  head  set  full  of  aglets !— Sir  T. 
Elyot,  Governour.  fpl.91. 

The  brief  with  weighty  crimes  was  charged, 
On  which  the  pleader  much  enlarged. 

Swift,  Cadenus  and  Vanessa. 

2.  One  who  speaks  for  or  against. 

If  you 

Would  be  your  country's  pleader,  your  good  tongue 
Might  stop  our  countryman. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  v.  1 . 
The  pleaders  of  scandal,  like  soldiers  of  fortune, 
are   engaged   in  every  quarrel,  where  they  stake 
nothing  against  the  peace,  order,  and  decency  of 
others,  but  only  their  private  fancy,  opinion,  and 
dislike.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Artificial  Handsomeness, 
p.  138.      • 
So  fair  a  pleader  any  cause  may  gain. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe,  iii.  1. 

Pleading:,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  a  pleader; 
argument  in  a  suit. 

If  the  heavenly  folk  should  know 
These  pleadings  in  the  court  below, 
That  mortals  here  disdain  to  love, 
She  ne'er  could  show  her  face  above. 

Swift,  Cadenus  and  Vanessa. 

Pleasance.  s.  [Fr.  plaisance.']  Gaiety ; 
pleasantry ;  merriment.  Obsolete. 

The  lovely  pleasance  and  the  lofty  pride 
Cannot  expressed  be  by  any  art.  Spenser. 

O  that  men  should  put  an  enemy  into  their  mouths 
to  steal  away  their  brains !  that  we  should  with  joy, 
pleasance,  revel,  and  applause,  transform  ourselves 
into  beasts  {—Shakespear,  Othello,  ii.  3. 

Pleasant,  adj.     [Fr.  plaisantJ] 
1.  Delightful;  giving  delight. 

How  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to 
dwell  in  unity !— Psalms,  cxxxiii.  I. 

The  gods  are  just,  and  of  our  pleasant  vices 
Make  instruments  to  scourge  us. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  v.  3. 
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What  most  he  should  dislike  seems  pleasant  to  him ; 
What  like,  offensive.     Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.'2. 

Verdure  clad 
Her  universal  face  with  pleasant  green. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  315. 

2.  Grateful  to  the  senses. 

I  ate  no  pleasant  bread,  neither  came  flesh  nor 
wine  in  my  mouth. — Daniel,  x.  3. 

Sweeter  thy  discourse  is  to  my  ear, 
Than  fruits  of  palm-tree  pleasantest  to  thirst. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  211. 

3.  Good  humoured  ;  cheerful. 

In  all  thy  humours,  whether  grave  or  mellow, 
Thou'rt  such  a  touchy,  testy,  pleasant  fellow. 

Addison. 

When  this  quality  [pleasantry]  is  conspicuous  in 
a  man  who  has,  to  accompany  it,  manly  and  virtuous 
sentiments,  there  cannot  be  any  thing  which  can 
give  so  pleasing  gratification  as  the  gaiety  of  such  a 
person;  but  when  it  is  alone,  and  serves  only  to 
gild  a  crowd  of  ill  qualities,  there  is  no  man  so  much 
to  be  avoided  as  your  pleasant  fellow. — Id.,  Spec- 
tator, no.  462. 

4.  Gay;  lively;  merry. 

Let  neither  the  power  nor  quality  of  the  great, 
nor  the  wit  of  the  pleasant,  prevail  with  us  to  flatter 
the  vices,  or  applaud  the  prophaneness  of  wicked 
men. — Rogers. 

3.  Trifling ;    adapted  rather  to'  mirth   than 
use. 

They,  who  would  prove  their  idea  of  infinite  to 
be  positive,  seem  to  do  it  by  a  pleasant  argument, 
taken  from  the  negation  of  an  end,  which  being 
negative,  the  negation  of  it  is  positive. — Locke. 

Pleasantly,  adv.    In  a  pleasant  manner. 

1.  In  such  a  manner  as  to  give  delight. 

In  sundry  of  his  songes,  he  [lord  Vaux]  sheweth 
the  counterfait  action  very  lively  and  pleasantly. — 
Puttenham,  Art  of  English  Poesie,  p.  51. 

2.  Gaily;  merrily;  in  good  humour. 

King  James  was  wont  pleasantly  to  say,  that  the 
duke  of  Buckingham  had  given  him  a  secretary 
who  could  neither  write  nor  read, — Lord  Clarendon, 
History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

3.  Lightly;  ludicrously. 

Eustathius  is  of  opinion  that  Ulysses  speaks 
pleasantly  to  Elpenor. — Broome. 

Pleasantness,    s.      Attribute  suggested  by 
Pleasant. 

1.  Delightfulness ;  state  of  being  pleasant. 

Doth  not  the  pleasantness  of  this  place  carry  in 
itself  sufficient  reward  ?— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  Gaiety ;  cheerfulness  ;  merriment. 

It  was  refreshing,  but  composed,  like  the  plea- 
santness of  youth  tempered  with  the  gravity  of  age. 
—South,  Sermons. 

He  would  fain  put  on  some  pleasantness,  but  was 
not  able  to  conceal  his  vexation. — ArchbisJwp  Til- 
lotson. 

Pleasantry.  s.  [Fr.  plaisanterie.'] 

1.  Gaiety;  merriment. 

The  harshness  of  reasoning  is  not  a  little  softened 
and  smoothed  by  the  infusions  of  mirth  and  plea- 
santry.— Addison. 

Such  kinds  of  pleasantry  are  disingenuous  in 
criticism,  the  greatest  masters  appear  serious  and 
instructive. — Id. 

2.  Sprightly  saying ;  lively  talk. 

The  grave  abound  in  pleasantries,  the  dull  in 
repartees  and  points  of  wit. — Addison,  Spectator. 

The  jests  are  such  as1,  if  they  were  introduced  into 
a  farce,  would  call  forth  the  hisses  of  the  shilling 
gallery.  Dennis  raves  about  the  drama;  and  the 
nurse  thinks  that  he  is  calling  for  a  dram.  '  There 
is,'  he  cries,  '  no  peripetia  in  the  tragedy,  no  change; 
at  all.'  '  Pray,  good  sir,  be  not  angry,'  says  the  old 
woman ;  '  I'll  fetch  change.'  This  is  not  exactly  the 
pleasantry  of  Addison. — Macaulay,  Critical  and 
Historical  Essays,  Life  and  Writings  of  Addison. 

During  a  short  time  the  disgrace  of  the  son  was 
concealed  from  the  father.  But  the  silence  of  Vil- 
leroy  showed  that  there  was  a  secret :  the  pleasant- 
ries of  the  Dutch  gazettes  soon  elucidated  the  mys- 
tery ;  and  Lewis  learned,  if  not  the  whole  truth,  yet 
enough  to  make  him  miserable.  Never  during  his 
long  reign  had  he  been  so  moved. — Id.,  History  of 
England,  ch.  xxi. 

Please,  v.  a.  [Lat.  placeo ;  Fr.  plaireJ] 
I.  Delight;  gratify;  humour;   satisfy;  con- 
tent. 

They  please  themselves  in  the  children  of 
strangers.— Isaiah,  ii.  6. 

What  next  1  bring  shall  please  thee,  be  assured  . . . 
Thy  wish  exactly  to  thy  heart's  desire. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  449. 
Thou  canst  not  be  so  pleased  at  liberty, 
As  I  shall  be  to  find  thou  darest  be  free. 

Dryden,  Conquest  of  Granada,  Part  I.  ii.  1. 
Leave  such  to  trifle  with  more  grace  and  ease, 
Whom  folly  pleases,  and  whose  follies  please. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  ep.  ii. 
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The  attachments  of  the  multitude  bear  no  small 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  wanton  enchantress  in 
the  Arabian  Tales,  who,  when  the  forty  days  of  her 
fondness  were  over,  was  not  content  with  dismiss- 
ing her  lovers,  but  condemned  them  to  expiate,  in 
loathsome  shapes,  and  under  cruel  penances,  the 
crime  of  having  once  pleased  her  too  well.— Macau- 
lay,  Critical  and  Historical  Essays,  Moore's  Life 
of  Lord  £yron. 

2.  Obtain  favour  from  :  (be  pleased  with,  is 
to  approve,  favour). 

I  have  seen  thy  face  as  though  I  had  seen  the  face 
of  God,  and  thou  wast  pleased  with  me.— Genesis 
xxxiii.  10. 

This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleased.— Matthew,  iii.  17. 

Fickle  their  state  whom  God 
Most  favours :  who  can  please  him  long  ? 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  948. 
Be  pleased.      Like ;    choose  ;    condescend ; 
show  kindness :  (word  of  ceremony). 

Many  of  our  most  skilful  painters  were  pleased  to 
recommend  this  author  to  me,  as  one  who  perfectly 
understood  the  rules  of  painting.— Dryden,  Trans- 
lation of  Dvfresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 
Please,  v.  n.     This  entry,  as  a  separate  one, 
for  a  neuter,  or  intransitive  verb,  stands 
as  it  was  found,  and,  doubtless,  when  we 
make  it  equivalent  to  be  pleasing,  neuter  it 
is.     Yet  few  verbs  require  an  object  more 
that  the  one  under  notice.     There  is  no 
pleasing  where  there  is  not  some  one  to  be 
pleased.     On  the  other  hand,  however,  the 
pleamre  may  affect  a  body  of  individuals 
too  large,  or  too  indefinite  to  be  named ; 
in  which  case  there  is  no  noun  to   be 
governed,    and  consequently  no   outward 
and  visible  sign  of  the  active  or  transitive 
character  of  the  verb. 

Another  construction,  that  of  the  third 
sense,  below,  is  still  less  neuter ;  being  a 
mere  ellipsis  for  if  it  please  you.  Let  the 
it  (il)  be  omitted  in  writing,  and  let  (as 
is  the  case  in  English)  the  forms  of  the 
second  person  plural  and  the  third  person 
singular  be  identical,  and  the  French,  si 
vous  plait,  would  be  the  English  if  you 
please.  Out  of  this  has  grown  the  sense 
choose,  like,  &c. 

1.  Give  pleasure. 

What  pleasing  seem'd,  for  her  now  pleases  moro. 
Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  453. 

2.  Like ;  choose. 

Spirits,  freed  from  mortal  laws,  with  ease, 
Assume  what  sexes  and  what  shapes  they  please. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  i. 

3.  Condescend  ;  comply. 

Please  you,  lords, 
In  sight  of  both  our  battles  we  may  meet. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  1. 
The  first  words  that  I  learnt  were,  to  express  my 
desire  that  he  would  please  to  give  me  my  liberty.— 
Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels. 

Pleasedly.  adv.    In  a  pleased  manner ;  in  a 
way  to  be  delighted. 

He  that  would  be  pleasedly  innocent,  must  re- 
frain from  the  taste  of  offence.— Felltham,  Resolves, 
ii.  40. 

Pleaser.  *.      One  who  pleases  or  tries  to 
please  ;  one  who  courts  favour. 

No  man  was  more  a  pleaser  of  all  men,  to  whom 
he  [St.  Paul]  became  all  honest  things,  that  he 
might  gain  some.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Artificial  Hand- 
someness, p.  190. 
As  the  second  element  of  a  compound. 

Not  with  eye-service,  as  men-pleasers.—Colossians, 
iii.  22. 

Pleaseman.  .?.    Pickthank  ;  officious  fellow. 
Some  carry-tale,  some  pleaseman,   some   slight 

zany, 

That  knows  the  trick  to  make  my  lady  laugh, 
Told  our  intents. 

Shalcespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  v.  2. 

Pleasing,  part.  adj.     Gratifying ;  agreeable ; 
pleasant. 

They  shall  not  offer  wine-offerings  to  the  Lord  ; 
neither  shall  they  ^pleasing  unto  him. — Hosea.  ix.  4. 
Whether  it  were  a  whistling  wind,  or  a  pleasing 
fall  of  water  running  violently.—  Wisdom  of  Solo- 
mon, xvii.  18. 

My  ears  . . .  were  never  better  fed 
WitLsuch  delightful  pleasing  harmony. 

Shakespear,  Pericles,  ii.  5. 

I  found  something  that  was  more  pleasing  in  them 
than  my  ordinary  productions. — Dryden. 
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Her  lips  were  of  the  cherry's  hue, 
So  pretty,  plump,  and  pleasing; 
And  like  the  juicy  cherry  too, 
They  seemed  to  ask  for  squeezing. 

Dr.  Wolcot  (Peter  Pindar),  Orson  and  Ellen. 
And  thou,  melodious  Rogers,  rise  at  last, 
Recall  the  pleasing  memory  of  the  past. 

Bl/ron,  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 
"Tis  pleasing  to  be  school'd  in  a  strange  tongue 
By  female  lips  and  eyes.  Id.,  Don  Juan,  li.  164. 

Pleasingly,  adv.  In  a  pleasing  manner  ; 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  delight. 

Pleasingly   troublesome    thought    and    remem- 
brance have  been  to  me  since  1  left  you.— Sir  J. 
Suckling. 
Thus  to  herself  she  pleasingly  began. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  794. 
The  end  of  the  artist  is  pleasingly  to  deceive  the 
eye. — Dryden. 

He  gains  all  points,  who  pleasingly  confounds, 
Surprises,  varies,  and  conceals  the  bounds. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iv.  55. 

Pleasingness.  *.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Pleasing;  quality  of  giving  delight. 

The  bitterness  of  repulsion  is  sweetened  with  the 
pleasingness  of  compilations.— Felltham,  Resolves, 
1.8. 

It  is  not  the  pleasingness  or  suitableness  of  a  doc- 
trine to  our  tempers  or  interests  that  can  vouch  it 
to  be  true. — South,  Sermons,  vii.  131. 
Pleasurable,  adj.    Delightful ;  full  of  plea- 
sure. 

Planting  of  orchards  is  very  'profitable,  as  well  as 
pleasurable. — Bacon. 

It  affords  a  pleasurable  habitation  in  every  part, 
and  that  is  the  line  ecliptic.  —  Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

There  are  that  the  compounded  fluid  drain 
From  different  mixtures  . . .  the  blended  streams, 
Each  mutually  correcting  each,  create 
A  pleasurable  medly.  J.  Philips,  Cyder,  ii.  287. 

Our  ill-judging  thought. 
Hardly  enjoys  the  pleasurable  taste.  Prior. 

If  decline  of  vigour  was  a  necessary  accompani- 
ment of  age,  why  was  it  not  provided  that  the 
organic  actions  should  end  in  sudden  death,  when- 
ever they  fell  below  the  level  required  for  pleasur- 
able existence?  —  Herbert  Spencer,  Principles  of 
Biology,  pt.  iii.  ch.  ii. 

Pleasurableness.  s.  Attribute  suggested 
by  Pleasurable  ;  quality  of  affording 
pleasure. 

Every  man  ought  so  to  improve  his  progress  in 
what  is  just  and  right,  as  to  be  able  to  discern  the 
fraud  and  feigned  pleasurableness  of  the  bad,  and 
to  choose  and  follow  what  is  good  and  warrantable. 
—Felltham,  Resolves,  ii.  61. 

The  whole  sweetness  and  pleasurableness  of  it 
secretly  let  out.— Hammond,  Works,  iv.  533. 

Pleasurably.  adv.  In  a  pleasurable  man- 
ner ;  with  pleasure  ;  with  delight. 

It  is  impossible  to  live  pleasurably,  without  living 
prudently,  and  honourably,  and  justly ;  or  to  live 
prudently,  and  honourably,  and  justly,  without 
living  pleasurably. — Harris,  Three  Treatises,  Notes, 
§46. 
Pleasure,  s.  [Fr.»/OM»r.] 

1 .  Delight ;    gratification  of   the    mind    or 
senses. 

Pleasure,  in  general,  is  the  consequent  appre- 
hension of  a  suitable  object,  suitably  applied  to  a 
rightly  disposed  faculty.— South,  Sermons. 

A  cause  of  men's  taking  pleasure  in  the  sins  of 
others,  is,  that  poor  spiriteduess  that  accompanies 
guilt. — Ibid. 

In  hollow  caves  sweet  Echo  silent  lies, 
Silent,  or  only  to  her  name  replies ; 
Her  name  with  pleasure  once  she  taught  the  shore, 
Now  Daphne's  dead,  and  pleasure  is  no  more. 

Pope,  Pastorals,  Winter. 

2.  Loose  gratification. 

Convey  your  pleasures  in  a  spacious  plenty, 
And  yet  seem  cold.  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

Behold  you  simpering  dame, 
That  minces  virtue,  and  does  shake  the  head 
To  hear  of  pleasure's  name.      Id.,  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 
Not  sunk  in  carnal  pleasure. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  593. 

3.  Approbation. 

The  Lord  taketh  pleasure  in  them  that  fear  him. 
—Psalms,  cxlvii.  11. 

4.  What  the  will  dictates. 

He  will  do  his  pleasure  on  Babylon.  —  Isaiah, 
xlviii.  14. 

Use  your  pleasure  \  if  your  love  do  not  persuade 
you  to  come,  let  not  my  letter.  —  Shakespear, 
Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2,  letter. 

5.  Choice  ;  arbitrary  will. 

We  ascribe  not  only  effects  depending  on  the 
natural  period  of  time  unto  arbitrary  calculations, 
and  such  as  vary  at  pleasure,  but  confirm  our  tenets 
by  the  uncertain  account  of  others.— Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours, 
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Half  their  fleet  offends 
His  open  side,  and  high  above  him  shews: 
Upon  the  rest  at  jtlrtmitre  lie  descends, 
And  doubly  harm'd,  he  double  harm  bestows. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  cxxii. 
We  can  at  pleasure  move  several  parts  of  our 
bodies. — Locke. 

All  the  land  in  their  dominions  being  acquired  by 
conquest,  was  disposed  by  them  according  to  their 
pleasure. — Arbutlmot. 
Pleasure,  v.  a.     Please  ;  gratify. 

Things,  thus  set  in  order, 
Shall  further  thy  harvest,  and  pleasure  thee  best. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of 

gnod  Husbandry. 

I  count  it  one  of  my  greatest  afflictions,  that  I 
cannot  pleasure  such  an  honourable  gentleman. — 
Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iii.  2. 

If  what  pleases  him  shall  pleasure  you, 
Fight  closer,  or  good  faith  you'll  catch  a  blow. 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iii.  2. 
When  the  way  of  pleasuring  and  displeasuring 
lieth  by  the  favourite,  it  is  impossible  any  should  be 
overgreat. — Bacon. 

Nay,  the  birds'  rural  musick  too 
Is  as  melodious  and  as  free, 

As  if  they  sung  to  pleasure  you.  Cowley. 

Nothing  is  difficult  to  love;  it  will  make  a  man 
cross  his  own  inclinations  to  pleasure  them  whom 
he  loves. — Archbishop  Tillotson. 
Pleasure-ground,  s.     Ground  laid  out  in  a 
pleasing  or  ornamental  manner,  near  a 
mansion  :  (stated  by  Todd,  to  be  a  modern 
term). 

As  to  any  rivalship  which  has  been  supposed 
to  have  subsisted  between  the  Lyttelton  family  and  | 
Mr.  Shenstone,  in  regard  to  their  several  pleasure-  I 
grounds,  and  which  has  been  so  particularly  aggra- 
vated in  Dr.  Johnson's  account  [of  Shenstone],  no- 
thing can  be  conceived  more  ridiculous. —  Graves, 
Recollections  of  Shenstone,  p.  83. 

Pleasurefui.  adj.  Pleasant;  delightful.  Ob- 
solete. 

This  country,  for  the  fruitfulness  of  the  land  and 
the  conveniency  of  the  sea,  hath  been  reputed  a  very 
commodious  and  pleasureful  country, — Abbot,  De- 
scription of  the  World. 

Pleasurist.  s.  Pleasure- seeker ;  one  ad- 
dicted, or  one  devoted  to  mere  worldly 
pleasure.  Rare. 

Let  intellectual   contents   exceed  the   delights, 
wherein  mere  pleasurists  place  their  paradise. — Sir 
T.  Browne,  Christian  Morals,  iii.  23. 
Plebeian,  adj.     [Lat.  plebeius,  from  plebs  = 
the  commonality,  lower  order,  i.e.  the  un- 
privileged,   though   free    portion,    of  the 
Roman  people,  as  opposed  to  Patrician.] 

1.  Belonging  to  the  lower  ranks. 

He  through  the  midst  unmark'd, 
In  shew  plebeian  angel  militant 
Of  lowest  order.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  441 . 

As  the  light  begins  to  brighten  about  the  cradle 
of  the  Roman  institutions,  we  discover  distinct 
traces  of  the  existence  within  their  pale,  not  of  two 
classes  only,  the  warriors  and  their  subjects,  but  of 
a  third  also,  occupying  a  position  between  the  others, 
sharing  in  the  name,  and  in  an  inferior  degree  in  the 
rights  and  privileges,  of  the  dominant  class.  The 
patricians  and  plebeians  of  Rome  represent,  at  this 
early  period,  two  races  of  different  origin,  the  former 
of  which  has  admitted  the  other,  whether  on  com- 
pulsion or  by  concession,  after  a  fruitless  resistance, 
or  by  a  spontaneous  arrangement,  to  a  certain  pre- 
scribed share  of  the  privileges  of  government  and 
the  rights  of  conquest. . . .  The  plebs  is  resolutely 
working  its  way  to  the  attainment  of  complete 
equality  with  the  populus. . . .  Undoubtedly  many 
families  of  the  plebs  were  as  noble  and  wealthy  as 
any  of  the  patrician  order. . . .  The  mass  of  the 
plebeians,  on  the  other  hand,  comprehended  all  the 
citizens  of  obscurer  birth,  and  nearly  all  of  inferior 
means The  discharge  of  certain  local  magistra- 
cies, accessible  of  course  to  a  few  only,  was  required 
as  a  title  to  enrolment  in  &  plebeian  tribe,  and  the 
full  acquisition  of  her  privileges. — C.  Merivale,  His- 
tory of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire,  ch.  i. 

2.  Vulgar ;  low ;  common. 

To  apply  notions  philosophical  to  plebeian  terms ; 
or  to  say,  where  the  notions  cannot  fitly  be  recon- 
ciled, that  there  wanteth  a  term  or  nomenclature 
for  it,  as  the  ancients  used,  they  be  but  shifts  of  igno- 
rance.— Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Dishonour  not  the  vengeance  I  design'd. 
A  queen !  and  own  a  base  plebeian  mind ! 

Dry  den,  Aurengzebe,  v.  1. 
Plebeian,  s.     One  of  the  lower  people. 
You're  plebeians,  if  they  be  senators. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 
Upon  the  least  intervals  of  peace,  the  quarrels  be- 
tween the  nobles  and  the  plebeians  would  revive.— 
Swift. 

Plebeiance.  s.  Lower  order  of  persons  in  a 
state.  Rare. 
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I  PLEDGET 

Haying  extinguished  all  the  distinctions  betwixt 
nobility  and  pMjeiaiu-e. — Learned  Summary  on  Dit 
Bartas,  pref. :  HW I . 

Pledge.   *.     [N.Fr.  pleiye  ;  Italian,  pieggio. 
See  Plight  and  Ply.] 

1.  Anything    put    to   pawn;   pawn;    gage; 
anything  given  by  way  of  warrant  or  se- 
curity. 

These  men  at  the  first  were  only  pitied ;  the  great 
humility,  zeal,  and  devotion,  which  appeared  to  be 
in  them,  was  in  all  men's  opinion  a  pledge  of  their 
harmless  meaning.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

If  none  appear  to  prove  upon  thy  person 
Thy  heinous,  manifest,  and  many  treasons, 
There  is  my  pledge,  I'll  prove  it  on  thy  heart. 

Sliakespear,  King  Lear,  v.  3. 

That  voice  . . .  their  Yive\\est  pledge 
Of  hope  in  fears  and  danirers. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  i.  274. 

Money  is  necessary  both-  for  counters  and  for 
pledges,  and  carrying  with  it  even  reckoning  and 
security.— Locke. 

Hymen  shall  be  atoned,  shall  join  two  hearts, 
And  Aribert  sb«all  be  the  pledge  of  peace.         Rowe. 

The  deliverance  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt  by  the 
ministry  of  Moses  was  intended  for  a  type  and 
pledge  of  the  spiritual  deliverance  which  was  to 
come  by  Christ. — Nelson. 

2.  Surety  ;  bail ;  hostage. 

What  purpose  could  there  be  of  treason,  when  the 
Guianians  offered  to  leave  pledges,  six  for  one  ?— Sir 
W.  Raleigh. 

Good  sureties  will  we  have  for  thy  return, 
That  at  the  time  prefix'd  thou  shall  obey, 
And  at  thy  pledges'  peril  keep  the  day. 

Dryden,  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  105. 

3.  Profession  of  principles  ;  promise. 

All  this  time  the  Liberal  deputation  from  Darl- 
ford  . . .  were  walking  about  London  like  mad  things, 
eating  luncheons  and  looking  for  a  candidate.  They 
called  at  the  Reform  Club  twenty  times  in  the  morn- 
ing, badgered  whips  and  red-tapirs,  were  introduced 
to  candidates.badgered  candidates ;  examined  would- 
be  members  as  if  they  were  at  a  cattle-show,  listened 
to  political  pedigrees,  dictated  political  pledges,  re- 
ferred to  Hansard  to  see  how  men  had  voted,  in- 
quired whether  men  had  spoken,  finally  discussed 
terms. — B.  Disraeli,  Coningsby,  b.  vi.  ch.iii. 

4.  Invitation  to  drink,  by  accepting  the  cup 
or  health  after  another. 

As  he  drains  his  draughts  of  Rhenish  down, 
The  kettle-drum  and  trumpet  thus  bray  out 
The  triumph  of  his  pledge. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  4. 

You  put  me  in  mind  now  of  a  very  necessary 
office,  which  I  will  propose  in  your  pledae,  sir ;  the 
health  of  that  honourable  countess,  and  the  sweet 
lady  that  sat  by  her,  sir.— B.  Jonson,  Every  Man 
out  of  his  Humour. 
Pledge,  v.  a. 

1.  Put  in  pawn ;  give  as  warrant  or  secu- 
rity. 

Asleep  and  naked  as  an  Indian  lay, 
An  honest  factor  stole  a  gem  away  ; 
He  pledged  it  to  the  knight :  the  knight  had  wit, 
So  kept  the  diamond,  and  the  rogue  was  bit. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iii.  361. 

2.  Secure  by  a  pledge  ;  give  security  for. 

We  should  not  be  hasty  in  pledging  our  neigh- 
bour, except  we  know  him  well. — Out-red,  Transla- 
tion of  Cope  on  Proverbs,  fol.  83  :  1580. 

1  accept  her ; 
And  here,  to  pledge  my  vow,  I  give  my  hand. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iii.  3. 

3.  Invite  to  drink,  by  accepting  the  cup  or 
health  after  another. 

The  fellow  that 

Parts  bread  with  him,  and  pledges 
The  breath  of  him  in  a  divided  draught, 
Is  the  readiest  man  to  kill  him. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  2. 
To  you,  noble  lord  of  Westmoreland. — 
I  pledge  your  grace.     Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  2. 
That  flexanimous  orator  began  the  king  of  Home- 
bia's   health ;   he  presently  fledged  it.  —  HoweU, 
Vocatt  Forrest. 

Here's  to  thee,  Dick ;  this  whining  love  despise; 
Pledge  me,  my  friend,  and  drink  till  thou  be'st  wise. 

Cowley. 

Pledger,  s.     One  who  pledges. 
1 .  In  the  way  of  pawning. 
•2.  In  the  way  of  drinking. 

If  the  pledger  be  inwardlie  sicke,  or  have  some 
inftrmitie,  whereby  too  much  drinke  doe  empayre 
his  health.  —  Gascoigne,  Delicate  Diet  for  Drunk- 
ards :  1576. 

3.  In  the  way  of  promising. 

Pledget,  s.     Small  mass  of  lint. 

I  applied  a  pledget  of  basilicon.— Wiseman,  Sur- 
gery. 

Saul  Deth  recognised  between  a  hat  once  smartly 
cocked,  now  a  mere  limp  pledget  of  felt,  and  a  once 
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spruce  blue  cnmlet  coat,  now  drenched  to  irretriev- 
able ruin  by  the  rain,  the  tallowy  features  of  his 
quondam  apprentice  and  now  junior  book-keeper, 
Siinnel  Coxworthy.  —  Sala,  Dutch  Pictures,  The 
Ship-Chandler. 

Pleiad.  *.     One  of  a  group  of  stars  form- 
ing a  northern   constellation,  called    the 
Pleiades  in  Latin,  the  Pleiads  in  English. 
The  Pleiades  before  him  danced, 
Shedding  sweet  influence. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  374. 
Then  sailors  quarter'd  heav'n,  and  found  a  name 
For  pleiads,  hyads,  and  the  northern  car. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  i.  20S. 

Like  the  lost  pleiad,  seen  no  more  below.   Byron. 

Neither  have  attempts  been  wanting  to  deduce 

from  the  proper  motions  of  the  stars,  the  situation 

in  space  of  the  'central  sun"  about  which  the  whole 

firmament  revolves.  Lambert  placed  it  in  the  nebula 

of  Orion ;  Maedlen,  very  recently,  in  the  pleiades, 

on  grounds,  however,  which  appear  to  us  anything 

but  conclusive. —  Humboldt's  Kosmos,  Edinburgh 

Review,  January,  1848. 

Pleistocene,  adj.  [Gr.  tr\t loroc,  =  most  +  Kau'6c 
=  new,  recent.]  In  Geology.  Term  coined 
after  the  pattern  of  Eocene,  Meioc en e, 
and  Pliocene,  and  applied  to  strata,  or 
beds,  wherein  the  organic  remains  are 
nearly  all  referrible  to  existing  species. 

The  animal  [musk  ox]  ranges  at  the  present  day 
from  Fort  Churchill,  lat.  60°,  northwards  as  far  as 
the  arctic  sea,  and  east  wards  as  far  as  Cape  Bathurst, 
lat.  71°. ...  In  geological  times,  however,  it  had  a  far 
greater  range  eastwards  and  southwards.  In  the 
pleistocene  river-gravels  lying  on  the  solid  ice  in 
Eschscholtz  Bay,  in  Russian  America,  it  is  found 
associated  with  the  elk,  reindeer,  bison,  horse,  and 
mammoth.  ...  In  England  it  has  been  found  in 
three  gravel-beds  of  late  pleistocene  age,  near 
Maidenhead,  at  Freshford  near  Bath,  and  at  Green- 
street-green,  near  Bromley.  .  .  .  Thus  its  present 
limited  range  in  space  contrasts  most  strongly  with 
its  wide  range  in  pleistocene  times  through  North 
Siberia  and  central  Europe,  north  of  a  line  passing 
through  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees.  Its  association 
with  animals  of  a  temperate  or  else  southern  zone  is 
to  be  accounted  for  by  its  having  been  driven  from 
its  usual  haunts  by  an  unusually  severe  winter. 
The  rarity  of  its  remains  proves  that  it  was  not  so 
abundant  as  those  animals  which  are  associated  with 
it  in  France,  Germany,  and  Britain.— IF.  B.  Daw- 
kins,  On  Ovibos  Moschatus,  in  Proceedings  of  tlie 
Royal  Society : 

Plenal.  adj.  [Lat. plenus, ,]  Full;  complete. 
Rare. 

This  free  and  plenal  act  I  make. 

Beaumont,  Psyche,  p.  154 :  1651. 
This  was  the  time  when  heaven's  whole  host  to  fair 
And  plenal  view  of  Him  advanced  were. 

Ibid.  p.  269. 

Plenarily.  adv.  In  "  a  plenary  manner  ; 
fully;  completely. 

The  cause  is  made  a  plenary  cause,  and  ought  to 
be  determined  plenarily. — Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris 
Canonici. 

Plenarty.  *.  In  Law.  State  of  a  benefice 
when  occupied :  (as  opposed  to  that  of  being 
Void). 

Which  seisin  or  possession  it  was  impossible 
for  the  true  patron  to  remove  by  any  possessory 
action,  or  other  means,  during  the  plenarty  or  ful- 
ness of  the  church. — Sir  W.  Blackstone,  Commen- 
tary on  tlie  Laws  of  England. 

Plenary,  adj.     Full ;  complete. 

I  am  far  from  denying  that  compliance  on  my 
part,  for  plenary  consent  it  was  not,  to  his  destruc- 
tion.— Eikon  Basilike. 

The  cause  is  made  a  plenary  cause.  —  Ayliffe, 
Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

A  treatise  on  a  subject  should  be  plenary  or  full, 
so  that  nothing  may  be  wanting,  nothing  which  is 
proper  omitted. —  Watts. 

Plenary,  s.     In  Law.     Decisive  procedure. 

Institution  without  induction  does  not  make  a 
plenary  against  the  king,  where  he  has  a  title  to 
present.— Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

Plenilune.  .v.  [Lat.  plenilunium  ;  tuna  = 
moon.]  Full  moon.  Rare. 

Whose  glory  (like  a  lasting  plenilune) 
Seems  ignorant  of  what  it  is  to  wane. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels 

Plenilunary.  adj.  Relating  to,  connected 
with,  constituted  by,  the  full  moon. 

If  we  add  the  two  Egyptian  days  in  every  month, 
the  interlunary  and  plenilunary  exemptions,  there 
would  arise  above  an  hundred  more. — Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

Plenipotence.  s.  [Lat.  plenus  =  full  +  poten-r 
tia  =  power;  adj. potens,  -ends.']  Fulness 
of  power. 
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A  whole  parliament  assembled  by  election,  and 
endued  with  the  plenipotence  of  a  free  nation,  to 
make  laws,  not  to  be  denied  laws. — Hilton,  Eicono- 
clastes,  §  6. 
Plenipotency.  s.     Plenipotence. 

I  know  this  grand  asylum  is  the  plenipotency,  if 

not  pmnipotency,  of  the  two  houses  of  parliament. 

— Bishop  Oauden,  Suspiria  Ecclesite  Anglice,  p.  674 : 

1659. 

Plenipotent.  adj.     Invested  with  full  power. 

My  substitutes  I  send  you,  and  create 
Plenipotent  on  earth,  of  matchless  might 
Issuing  from  me.         Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  403. 
Plenipotentiary,    s.     [Fr.  plenipotentiare.~\ 
Negotiator  investigated  with  full  powers. 

The  French  plenipotentiaries  announced  to  the 

Congress,  that  their  master  was  determined  to  keep 

Strasburg. — Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  xxii. 

Plenipotentiary,  adj.     Having  the  powers 

of  a  plenipotentiary. 

Now  blessings  on  you  all,  ye  peaceful  stars, 
Which  meet  at  last  so  kindly,  and  dispense 
Your  universal  gentle  influence, 
To  calm  the  stormy  wind, and  still  the  rage  of  wars  : 
Nor,  whilst  around  the  continent 
Plenipotentiary  beams  ye  sent, 
Did  your  pacifick  lights  disuain 
In  their  large  treaty  to  contain 
The  world  apart,  o'er  which  do  reign 
Your  seven  fair  brethren  of  great  Charles  his  wain. 
Cowley,  Ode  on  the  Restoration  of 

King  Charles  II. 

They  were  only  the  plenipotentiary  monks  of  the 
•  patriarchal  monks. — Bishop  Utillingjleet. 
Plenisn.    v.  a.      [N.Fr.  plenir,    pres.   part. 
plenissant.']     Replenish.     Rare. 

If  thou  beest  for  dainties,  how  art  thou  then  for 
spread  tables  and  plenished  flaggons  '(—Reeve,  God's 
Plea  for  Nineveh:  1657. 

Plenist.  s.  One  who  holds  all  space  to  be 
full  of  matter,  a  Plenum,  as  opposed  to 
one  who  maintains  the  doctrine  of  a  va- 
cuum. 

Those  spaces,  which  the  vacuists  would  have 
empty,  because  devoid  of  air,  the  plenists  do  not 
prove  replenished  with  subtle  matter  by  any  sensi- 
ble effects.— Boyle. 

Plenitude,  s.     [Lat.  plenitude."] 

1.  Fulness  ;  the  contrary  to  vacuity. 

If  there  were  everywhere  an  absolute  plenitude 
and  density  without  any  pores  between  the  particles 
of  bodies,  all  bodies  of  equal  dimensions  would  con- 
tain an  equal  quantity  of  matter,  and  consequently 
be  equally  ponderous.— Bentley. 

You  complained  that . . .  your  friend,  Mr.  Wilkes, 
. . .  had  been  abandoned  to  his  fate.  They  have  since 
contributed  not  a  little  to  your  present  plenitude  of 
power ;  yet,  I  think,  ...  as  for  Mr.  Wilkes,  it  is,  per- 
haps, the  greatest  misfortune  of  his  life,  that  you 
should  have  so  many  compensations  to  make  in  the 
closet  for  your  former  friendship  with  him.— Let- 
ters ofJunius,  letter  xxx. 

2.  Repletion  ;  animal  fulness ;  plethory. 

Relaxation  from  plenitude  is  cured  by  spare  diet. 
— Arbuthnot. 

3.  Exuberance;  abundance. 

The  plenitude  of  the  pope's  power  of  dispensing 
was  the  main  question.  —  Bacon,  History  of  the 
Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

4.  Completeness. 

The  plenitude  of  William's  fame, 
Can  no  accumulated  stores  receive. 

Prior,  Carmen  Secularefor  tlie  year  1700. 
Plenteous,  adj.  [N.Fr.  plentieux.'}    Plenti- 
ful commoner  in  prose. 

1.  Copious  ;    exuberant ;  abundant ;  plenti- 
ful. 

'Author  of  evil,  unknown  till  thy  revolt, 
Unnamed  in  heaven,  now  plenteous  as  thou  seest 
These  acts  of  hateful  strife ! 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  262. 
This  second  source  of  men  . . . 
With  some  regard  to  what  is  just  and  right 
Shall  lead  their  lives,  and  multiply  apace, 
Labouring  the  soil,  and  reaping  plenteous  crop. 

Ibid.  xii.  13. 
Two  plenteous    fountains    the    whole   prospect 

crown'd ; 

This  through  the  gardens  leads  its  streams  around. 
Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  vii.  169. 

2.  Fruitful;  fertile. 

Take  up  the  fifth  part  of  the  land  of  Egypt  in  the 
seven  plenteous  years. — Genesis,  xli.  34. 
Plenteously.  adv.     In  a  plenteous  manner  ; 
copiously;  abundantly;  exuberantly;  plen- 
tifully. 

Thy  due  from  me  is  tears, 
Which  nature,  love,  and  filial  tenderness 
Shall,  O  dear  father,  pay  thee  plenteously. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  4. 
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God  created  the  great  whales  and  each 
Soul  living,  each  that  crept,  which  plenteously 
The  waters  generated. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  391. 

God  proves  us  in  this  life,  that  he  may  the  more 
plenteously  reward  us  in  the  next.— Bishop  Wake. 
Preparation  for  Death. 

Plenteousness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Plenty;  abundance;  fertility;  plenty. 

The  seven  years  of  plenteousness  that  was  in  the 
land  of  Egypt  were  ended.— Genesis,  xli.  53. 

Plentiful,  adj.  Copious  ;  abundant ;  exu- 
berant ;  fruitful. 

To  Amalthea  he  gave  a  country,  bending  like  a 
horn ;  whence  the  tale  of  Amalthea's  plentiful  horn 
— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

He  that  is  plentiful  in  expences  will  hardly  be 
preserved  from  decay.— Bacon,  Essays. 

If  it  be  a  long  winter,  it  is  commonly  a  more 
plentiful  year.  —  Id.,  Natural  and  Experimental 
History. 

When  they  had  a  plentiful  harvest,  the  farmer 
had  hardly  any  corn.— Sir  It.  L' Estrange. 

Alcibiades  was  a  young  man  of  noble  birth,  excel- 
lent education,  and  a  plentiful  fortune.— Swift. 
Plentifully,  adv.     In  a  plentiful  manner 
copiously ;  abundantly. 

They  were  not  multiplied  before,  but  they  were  at 
that  time  plentifully  increased.— Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

Berne  is  plentifully  furnished  with  water,  there 
being  a  great  multitude  of  fountains. — Addison, 
Travels  in  Italy. 

Plentifulness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Plentiful;  state  of  being  plentiful; 
abundance ;  fertility. 

The  right  natural  definition  of  a  wise  habit  is  no- 
thing  else  but  a  plentifulness  and  promptness,  in 
the  storehouse  of  the  mind,  of  clear  imaginations 
well  fixed.— Sir  II.  Wotton,  Survey  of  Education. 

Plenty,  s.    [N.Fr.  plente,  from  Lat.  plenus.'] 

1.  Abundance ;  such  a  quantity  as  is  more 
than  enough. 

What  makes  land,  as  well  as  other  things,  dear,  is 
plenty  of  buyers,  and  but  few  sellers ;  and  so  plenty 
of  sellers  and  few  buyers  makes  land  cheap.— Locke. 

2.  Fruitfulness ;  exuberance. 

The  teeming  clouds 
Descend  in  gladsome  plenty  o'er  the  world. 

Thomson. 
In  the  plural. 

Peace, 
Dear  nurse  of  arts,  plenties,  and  joyful  birth. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  v.  2. 

3.  State  in  which  enough  is  had  and  enjoyed. 

Ye  shall  eat  in  plenty  and  be  satisfied,  and  praise 
the  name  of  the  Lord.— Joel,  ii.  26. 

Whose  grievance  is  satiety  of  ease, 
freedom  their  pain,  and  plenty  their  disease. 

Harte. 
Used  adjectivally. 

To  grass  with  thy  calves. 

Where  water  is  plenty.  Tusser,  Five  Hundred 

Points  of  good  Husbandry. 

If  reasons  were  as  plenty  as  blackberries,  I  vvouid 
give  no  man  a  reason  on  compulsion.— Shakespear, 
Henry  1  V.  Part  I.  ii.  4. 

Plenum,  s.  [Lat.  neuter  of  plenus  -  full.] 
Absolute  fulness  of  space,  as  opposed  to 
the  notion  of  a  vacuum  (empty),  or  a  sys- 
tem of  void  interspaces. 

There  are  objections  against  a  plenum,  and  there 
are  objections  against  a  vacuum ;  but  one  or  the 
other  must  be  true.— Johnson,  Conversation  in  his 
Life  by  Boswell. 

Pleonasm,  s.  [Gr.  Tr\fovaap.6^  ;  TrXiovd^ut  =  I 
am  in  excess  ;  ir\iov  =  more.]  Figure  of 
rhetoric,  by  which  more  words  are  used 
than  are  necessary. 

The  pleonasm,  as  used  by  these  noble  authors,  is 
so  far  from  obscuring  or  flattering  the  discourse, 
that  it  makes  the  sense  intelligible  and  clear,  and 
heightens  the  emphasis  of  the  expression.— Black- 
wall,  Sacred  Classics,  i.  73. 

Such  poetry  must  abound  so  much  in  pleonasms 
and  repetitions,  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  them 
appear  either  forcibly  or  gracefully  in  English  verse. 
—-Mason,  Ess/iys  historical  and  critical  on  English 
Church  Musick,  p.  180. 

Pleonastic,  adj.     Pleonastical. 

Pleonastical.  adj.  Belonging  to  the  pleo- 
nasm ;  redundant. 

The  particle  Se  is  pleonastical  in  Acts,  xi.  17.  And 
we  may  believe  for  that  reason  is  not  found  in  se- 
veral manuscripts  and  versions;  but  being  in  the 
major  part,  it  ought  to  be  retained  in  the  text,  espe- 
cially since  it  is  pleonastical  in  the  most  authentick 
and  noble  writers.— Blackball,  Sacred  Classics,  i. 
144. 
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Pleon&stically.  adv.  In  a  pleonastic  man- 
ner ;  redundantly. 

The  noblest  classicks  use  this  particle  pleonasti- 
cally.—Blackwall,  Sacred  Classics,  i.  142. 
Plerophory.  s.    [Gr.  ir\ripo<popia,  from  TrXi/poc 
=  full  +  </iop(w,  0£pw  =  I  bear  =  full  burden.] 
Firm  persuasion.    Rare. 

How  have  we  known  presumptuous  spirits  that 
have  thought  themselves  carried  with  a  plerophory 
of  faith,  when  their  sails  have  been  swelled  only 
with  the  wind  of  their  own  self-love. — Bishop  Hall, 
Remains,  p.  279. 

Abraham  had  a  plernphory,  that,  what  was  pro- 
mised, God  was  able  to  perform. — Barrow.  Sermons, 
vol.  ii.  serm.  iv. 

Plesh.  *.     Plash  ;  puddle ;  boggy  marsh. 
Out  of  the  wound  the  red  blood  flowed  fresh, 
That  underneath  his  feet  soon  made  a  purple  plesh. 

Spenser. 

Plesiomorphlc.  adj.  Having  the  character 
of  plesiomorphism  :  (a  better  word,  etymo- 
logically,  than  Plesiomorphous,  though 
probably,  less  generally  used). 
Plesiomorphism.  s.  [Gr.  ir\i]aioq  =  near  + 
poop)  =  form.]  In  Chemistry.  Approxi- 
mate Isomorphism. 

It  has  been  objected  to  some  of  the  facts  adduced 
in  favour  of  isomorphism,  that  the  forms  of  sub- 
stances considered  isomorphous  are  sometimes  ap- 
proximate rather  than  identical.   The  primary  form 
of  sulphate  of  strontia  is  a  rhombic  prism  very  simi- 
lar to  that  of  sulphate  of  baryta;  but  on  measuring 
the  inclination  of  corresponding  sides  in  each  prism, 
the  difference  is  found  to  exceed  two  degrees ;  and 
similar  differences  are  observable  in  the  rhombohe- 
dron  of  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  protoxide  of  iron. 
This  has  induced  Professor  Miller  of  Cambridge  to 
indicate  this  approximation  of  the  term  plesiomor- 
phism ;  and  it  has  been  brought  forward  in  a  clever 
essay  by  Brooke,  as  an  argument  against  the  whole 
doctrine  of  isomorphism,  an  essay  which  has  re- 
ceived an  able  reply  from  the  pen  of  Whewell. — 
Turner,  Elements  of  Chemistry,  p.  592  :  1847. 
Plesiomorphous.  adj.     Plesiomorphie. 
Plesiosaurus.  s.   [Gr.  wXijaioc  =  near,  neigh- 
bouring +  aavpa  =  lizard.]  In  Palaeontology. 
Extinct  animal  with  the  characteristics  of 
the  lizards  decidedly  marked,  as  opposed 
to  Icthyosaurus  (j.\tivc  =  fish)  where  there  is 
a  mixture  of  the  characteristics  of  a  fish. 

The  head  is  small,  but  like  that  of  a  crocodile ;  the 
vertebrae  are  articulated  generally  by  nearly  plane 
surfaces ;  the  cervical  vertebrae  have  an  articular 
surface,  divided  by  a  longitudinal  impression,  for  a 
rudimental  rib  on  each  side,  and  two  vascular  fora- 
mina beneath.  The  digital  bones  of  both  the  hind 
and  fore  extremities  are  flattened,  and  are  enveloped 
in  a  sheath  of  skin  like  the  paddles  of  the  Cetacea. 
The  remains  of  the  plesiosauri  occur  in  the  forma- 
tions from  the  muschelkalk  to  the  chalk  inclusive; 
but  are  most  common  in  the  lias  and  Kimmeridge 
clay  beds. — Owen,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary 
of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Plethora,  s.  [Gr.  TrXr/tfwpa,  7rXi}0oe  =  fulness ; 
multitude  ;  -rr\i](Jw  =  I  fill.]  State  in  which 
the  vessels  are  fuller  of  humours  than  is 
agreeable  to  a  natural  state  of  health. 

The  diseases  of  the  fluids  are  a  plethora,  or.  too 
great  abundance  of  laudable  juices. — Arbuthnot,  On 
the  Nature  and  Choice  if  Aliments. 

I  say  the  blood  may  undergo  important  altera< 
tions  in  its  quantity.  It  may  exist  in  too  great 
abundance  throughout  the  body;  and  it  may  exist 
in  too  great  abundance  in  certain  parts  only  of  the 
body.  These  states  have  been  recognised  for  ages. 
Sometimes  they  are  called  respectfully  general  and 
partial  plethora ;  sometimes  general  and  local  con- 
gestions of  blood ;  people  speak  also  of  irregular 
determinations  of  blood  to  different  organs;  and, 
of  late,  the  term  hypersemia,  first  invented  by  M. 
Andral  in  France,  has  been  imported  into  this 
country,  and  much  adopted  here.  All  these  words 
and  (phrases  mean,  in  truth,  the  same  thing;  and 
their  frequent  recurrence  in  medical  works,  is,  of 
itself,  sufficient  evidence  of  the  frequency  and  im- 
portance of  the  conditions  which  they  express. — Sir 
T.  Watston,  Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Physic,  lect.  iv. 

Plethoric,  adj.    Having  a  full  habit. 

The  fluids,  as  they  consist  of  spirit,  water,  salts, 
oil,  and  terrestrial  parts,  differ  according  to  the  re- 
dundance of  the  whole  or  any  of  these ;  and  there- 
fore the  plethorick  are  phlegmatick,  oily,  saline, 
earthy  or  dry.— Arbuthnot. 

At  last  the  nation  found,  with  fruitless  skill, 
Its  former  strength  was  but  plethorick  ill. 

Goldsmith,  The  Traveller. 
Plethory.  s.     Fulness  of  habit ;  plethora. 

The  appetite  falls  down  like  a  horseleech,  when  it 
is  ready  to  burst  with  putrefaction  and  an  unwhole- 
some plethory.— Jeremy  Taylor, Sermons,  p.  59 : 1651. 
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In  too  preat  repletion,  the  elastick  force  of  the 
tube  throws  the  fluid  with  too  great  a  force,  and 
subjects  the  animal  to  the  diseases  depending  on  a 
plethory. — Arbuthnot. 

After  midsummer  the  power  of  the  solar  rays  being 
loss  energetic,  and  the  deposition  of  earthy  particles 
having  obstructed  the  vessels  of  the  leaf,  less  sap  is 
exhaled  from  them  and  the  tree  attains  a  state  of 
plethory,  indicated  by  an  increasing  flow  at  the 
upper  tube  of  the  instrument. — Henslow,  Principles 
of  Descriptive  and  Physiological  Botany,  pt.  ii. 
§191. 

Pleura,  s.  [Gr.  irXtvpa  =  side,  rib.]  In  Ana- 
tomy. Serous  membrane  investing  the 
lungs,  and  the  sides  of  the  chest  in  which 
they  are  contained  ;  the  former  being  called 
the  pulmonic,  the  latter  the  costal  pleura. 

Pleura  is  the  name  given  to  the  serous  sac  of  the 
lung  and  the  cavity  containing  it.  There  are  two 
pleural  sacs,  one  for  the  right  lung  and  right  side 
of  the  thorax,  the  other  for  the  left  lung  and  left 
side  of  the  thorax.— S.  R.  Pittard.  in  Todd's  Cyclo- 
ptedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

The  pleura,  as  you  know,  is  one  of  the  serous 
membranes.  .  .  The  pleura  has  been  said  to  be 
thickened  by  inflammation ;  but  that  I  apprehend 
to  be  a  mistake.  It  often  appears  to  be  thickened 
in  consequence  of  the  superposition  of  a  false  mem- 
brane—a layer,  or  several  layers,  of  plastic  lymph. 
But  actual  thickening  of  the  pleura  itself  seldom  or 
never  occurs.  Neither  does  the  pleura  easily  soften 
or  readily  ulcerate  under  inflammation.  The  pul- 
monary pleura  may  be  glued  to  the  costal  pleura, 
so  as  to  prevent  all  lateral  movement  between  them, 
and  to  obliterate  the  pleural  cavity.— Sir  T.  Wat- 
son, Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Physic,  lect.  lii. 

Pleural.  adj.  Connected  with,  relating  to, 
having  the  nature  of,  constituted  by,  a 
pleura. 

(For  example  see  under  Pleura.) 
Pleurisy,  s.     [from  Gr.  irXtvpiTic, ;  Lat.  pleu- 
ritis.~\     In  Medicine.    Inflammation  of  the 
pleura. 

Pleurisy  is  an  inflammation  of  the  pleura,  though 
it  is  hardly  distinguishable  from  an  inflammation 
of  any  other  part  of  the  breast,  which  are  all  from 
the  same  cause,  a  stagnated  blood ;  and  are  to  be 
remedied  by  evacuation,  suppuration,  or  expectora- 
tion, or  all  together. — Quincy. 

Pleuritic,  adj.    Diseased  with  a  pleurisy. 

The  viscous  matter,  which  lies  like  leather  upon 
the  extravasated  blood  of  pleuritick  people,  may  be 
dissolved  by  a  due  degree  of  heat. — Arbuthnot,  On 
the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

Pleuritical.  adj. 

1.  Pleuritic. 

One  is  sick  ...  of  the  pleuritical  stitches  of  envy : 
one  of  the  contracting  cramp  of  covetousness ; 
another  of  the  atrophy  of  uuproflciency. — Bishop 
Hall,  Contemplations^,  b.  iv. 

2.  Denoting  a  pleurisy. 

His  blood  was  pleuritical,  it  had  neither  colour 
nor  consistence. —  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Plevin.  *.     See  Replevin. 
Plexure.  s.  [Lat.  plexura ;  plexus,  pass.  part, 
of  plecto  =  twine,  wreathe,  bind.]     Inter 
twining. 

Their  social  branch  the  wedded  plexures  rear. 

Brooke,  Universal  Beauty,  b.  iii.  (Rich.) 
Plexus,  s.  [Lat.]  In  Anatomy.  See  extract. 
The  cardiac  plexus  [is]  that  supplying  the  heart, 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves, 
and  great  sympathetic. . .  .  The  pulmonic  plexus  oi 
nerves  [is]  formed  by  the  union  .of  the  eighth  pair 
with  the  great  sympathetic.  .  .  .  [The  term  is" 
applied  to  the  intertwining  and  intercrossing,  gene- 
rally, of  the  vessels  of  the  system,  but  chiefly  of  the 
nerves. — Dr.  Carpenter,  Principles  of  Comparative 
Physiology. 

Pleximeter.  s.  [Gr.  root  of  7rX»;<™w  =  I  strike 
+  fifrpov  =  measure.]  In  Medicine.  Piece 
of  ivory,  india  rubber,  or  the  like,  used  to 
place  over  such  parts  of  the  body  (chest, 
abdomen)  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  tap  for 
the  sake  of  hearing  how  far  the  parts  below 
are  hollow  or  solid. 

Many  persons,  and  I  am  one  of  them,  use  no 
other  plexi  meter  than  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand.— 
Sir  1.  Watson,  Lectures  on  the  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Physic,  lect.  xlvii. 

Pliability,  s.     Flexibility;  pliableness. 

His  pliability  of  disposition  now  served  better 

than  his  heroism  had  served  his  brother. — Theodore 

Hook,  Gilbert  Gurncy. 

Pliable,  adj.     [Fr.] 

1.  Easy  to  be  bent;  flexible. 

Though  an  act  be  never  so  sinful,  they  will  strip  it 
of  its  guilt,  and  make  the  law  so  pliable  and  bend 
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ing,  that  it  shall  be  impossible  to  be  broke—  South, 
Sermons. 

Whether  the  different  motions  of  the  animal  spi- 
rits may  have  any  effect  on  the  mould  of  the  face, 
when  the  lineaments  are  pliable  and  tender,  I  shall 
leave  to  the  curious. — Addison. 
2.  Flexible  of  disposition;  easy  to  be  per- 
suaded. 

Pliable  she  promised  to  be.— Dr.  H.  More,  Life  of 
the  Soul,  iii.  47. 

Pliableness.    *.      Attribute    suggested    by 
Pliable;  flexibility  of  mind. 

Compare the  ingenious  pliableness  to  virtuous 

counsels  in  youth,  as  it  comes  fresh  and  untainted 
out  of  the  hands  of  nature,  with  the  confirmed  ob- 
stinacy in  most  sorts  of  sin,  that  is  to  be  found  in 
an  aged  sinner. — South,  Sermons. 

Pliancy.  *.     Easiness  to  be  bent. 

Had  not  exercise  been  necessary,  nature  would, 
not  have  given  such  an  activity  to  the  limbs,  and 
such  a  pliancy  to  every  part,  as  produces  those  com- 
pressions and  extensions  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  such  a  system. — Addison,  Spectator. 

The  oath  which  the  pope  had  taken  . . .  embar- 
rassed the  pope  alone.  The  clergy,  who  had  incurred 
no  danger,  and  suffered  no  indignity  or  distress, 
taunted  him  with  his  weakness,  contrasted  his 
pliancy  with  the  nobly  obstinate  resolution  of  Hil- 
debrand  and  of  Urban,  and  exhorted  him  to  an  act 
of  perfidy  and  treason  of  which  he  would  bear  at 
least  the  chief  guilt  and  shame. — Milman,  History 
of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  viii.  ch.  ii. 

Pliant,  adj.     [Fr.] 

1.  Bending;  flexile;  flexible;  lithe;  limber. 

An  anatomist  promised  to  dissect  a  woman's 
tongue,  and  examine  whether  the  fibres  may  not  be 
made  up  of  a  finer  and  more  pliant  thread. — Addi- 
son, Spectator. 

2.  Easy  to  take  a  form. 

Earth  but  new  divided  from  the  sky, 
And  pliant  still  retain'd  th'  ethereal  energy. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 

Metamorphoses,  b.  1. 

As  the  wax  melts  that  to  the  flame  I  hold, 
Pliant  and  warm  may  still  her  heart  remain, 
Soft  to  the  print,  but  ne'er  turu  hard  again. 

„  Granville. 

3.  Easily  complying. 

In  languages  the  tongue  is  more  pliant  to  all 
sounds,  the  joints  more  supple  to  all  feats  of  activity 
and  motions,  in  youth  than  afterwards.— Bacon, 
Essays,  Of  Custom  and  Education. 

4.  Easily  persuaded. 

The  will  was  then  ductile  and  pliant  to  right  rea- 
son, it  met  the  dictates  of  a  clarified  understanding 
halfway.— South,  Sermons. 

Pliantness.  *.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Pliant;  flexibility;  toughness. 

Greatness  of  weight,  closeness  of  parts,  fixation, 
pliantness,  or  softness.— Bacon,  Natural  and  Expe- 
rimental History. 

Plica,  s.  [Lat.]  In  Medicine.  Disease  ge- 
nerally considered  to  be  peculiar  to  Poland 
and  Lithuania,  consisting  in  matting  or 
felting  together  of  the  hair. 

Many  diseases  . . .  altogether  unknown  to  Galen 

and   Hippocrates:    as,  small-pox,  plica,  sweating 

sickness,  £c.— Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  6. 

Plicature.  s.     [Lat.  plicatura,  from  plico  = 

fold.]     Fold ;  double. 

No  man  can  unfold 
The  many  plicatures  so  closely  press'd.  | 

Dr.  H.  More,  Song  of  the  Soul,  1. 1, 1 8. 
Pliers,  s.pl.  [see  Ply.]  Instrument  by  which 
anything  is  seized,  in  order  to  bend  it. 

Pliers  are  of  two  sorts,  flat-nosed  and  round-nosed ; 
their  office  is  to  hold  and  fasten  upon  a  small  work, 
and  to  fit  it  in  its  place :  the  round-nosed  pliers  are 
used  for  turning  or  boring  wire  or  small  plate  into 
a  circular  form.— Moxon. 

1  made  a  detention  by  a  small  pair  of  pliers.— 
Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Plight,  s.  [connected  with  root  of  plico  - 1 
fold.] 

1.  Fold;  plait. 

Yclad,  for  fear  of  scorching  air. 
All  in  a  silken  cam  us,  lily  white, 
Purfled  upon  with  many  a  folded  plight.  Spenser. 

2.  Turn  of  body ;  condition  ;  state. 
When  as  the  careful  dwarf  had  told, 

And  made  ensarnple  of  their  mournful  sight 
Unto  his  master,  he  no  longer  would 
There  dwell  in  peril  of  like  painful  plight. 

Spenser,  taerie  Queen. 

I  think  myself  in  better  plight  for  a  lender  than 
you  are.— Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
li.2. 

Beseech  your  highness, 
My  women  may  be  with  me  ;  for,  you  sec, 
My  plight  requires  it.  Id.,  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  1. 
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They  in  lowliest  plight  repentant  stood 
Praying.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  1. 

Thou  must  not  here 
Lie  in  this  miserable  loathsome  plight. 

Id.,  Samson  Agonistes,  479. 
Most  perfect  hero  tried  in  heaviest  plight 
Of  labours  huge  and  hard. 

Id.,  Odes,  On  the  Pass-ion,  13. 

3.  Good  case. 

Who  abuseth  his  cattle  and  starves  them  for  meat, 
By  carting  or  plowing,  his  gaine  is  not  great ; 
Where  he  that  with  labour  can  use  them  aright, 
Hath  gaine  to  his  comfort,  and  cattle  in  plight. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good 

Husbandry. 

When  a  traveller  and  his  horse  are  in  heart  and 
plight,  when  his  purse  is  full,  and  the  day  before 
him,  he  takes  the  road  only  where  it  is  clean  or  con- 
venient.— Sunft,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  sect.  xi. 

Plight,  v.  a.    Braid ;  weave. 

Her  head  she  fondly  would  aguize 
With  gaudy  girlonds,  or  fresh  flowrets  dight 
About  her  neck,  or  rings  of  rushes  plight. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Plight,  v.  a.  [see  Ply  and  Pledge.]  En- 
gage ;  make  a  matter  of  obligation ;  pledge; 
give  as  surety. 

He  plighted  his  right  hand 
Unto  another  love,  and  to  another  land.      Spenser. 

Saint  Withold  footed  thrice  the  wold ; 
Met  the  night  mare,  and  her  ninefold, 
Bid  her  alight, 
And  her  troth  plight. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  4,  song. 
Here  my  inviolable  faith  I  plight, 
Lo,  thou  be  my  defence,  I,  thy  delight. 

Dryden,  State  of  Innocence,  ii.  3. 
The  indignation  of  the  common  people  of  Norwich 
was  not  to  be  restrained.  They  came  in  multitudes, 
though  discouraged  by  the  municipal  authorities,  to 
plight  faith  to  William,  rightful  and  lawful  king. 
In  Norfolk  the  number  of  signatures  amounted  to 
forty-eight  thousand,  in  Suffolk  to  seventy  thousand. 
—Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  xxi. 

Plight,  s.    Pledge;  gage. 

That  lord,  whose  hand  must  take  my  plight,  shall 

carry 
Half  my  love  with  him,  half  my  care  and  duty. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  1. 
Flighted,  part.  adj.    Interwoven. 

I  took  it  for  a  fairy  vision 
Of  some  gay  creatures  of  the  element, 
That  in  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  live, 
And  play  i'  the  plighted  clouds.  Milton,  Comus,  298. 
She  [Boadicea]  wore  a  plighted  garment  of  divers 
colours.— Id.,  History  of  England,  b.  ii. 

Plighted,  part.  adj. '  Engaged ;  pledged ; 
formally  promised. 

I  again  in  Henry's  royal  name, 
Give  thee  her  hand  for  sign  of  plighted  faith. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  v.  3. 

New  loves  you  seek, 
New  vows  to  plight,  and  plighted  vows  to  break. 

Dryden. 

t'll  never  mix  my  plighted  hands  with  thine, 
While  such  a  cloud  of  mischiefs  hangs,  about  us. 

Addison,  Cato. 

Plighter.  s.     One  who,  that  which,  plights. 

To  let  a  fellow  that  will  take  rewards, 
And  say,  God  quit  you,  be  familiar  with 
My  playfellow,  your  hand ;  this  kingly  seal, 
And  plighter  of  high  hearts  ! 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  11. 

Plinth,  s.  [Gr.  •n-X/i/Soc  =  brick.]  In  Archi- 
tecture. Square,  thin,  tile-like  portion  of 
the  base  of  a  column. 

These  edifices  between  every  ninth  or  tenth  row 
of  plinths  have  a  layer  of  straw,  and  sometimes  the 
smaller  branches  of  palms.— Bryant,  Analysis  of 
Ancient  Mjtthology,  iii.  46. 

In  classical  buildings  the  plinth  is  sometimes 
divided  into  two  or  more  gradations,  which  project 
slightly  before  each  other  in  succession  towards  the 
ground,  the  tops  being  either  perfectly  flat  or  only 
sloped  sufficiently  to  prevent  the  lodgment  of  wet ; 
in  the  Gothic  buildings  the  plinth  is  occasionally 
divided  into  two  stages,  the  tops  of  which  are  either 
splayed  or  finished  with  a  hollow  moulding,  or  co- 
vered'by  base-mouldings.— Glossary  of  Architecture. 

Pliocene,  adj.  [Gr.  Kaivbc,  =  new. — see  re- 
marks and  Pleistocene.]  In  Geology. 
Term  applied  to  deposits  wherein  more 
than  half  of  the  organic  remains  are  refer- 
rable  to  existing  species. 

The  pliocene  rocks  of  England  are  varied  and 
tolerably  extensive.  They  include  the  red  crag  and 
coralline  crag  of  the  eastern  counties.  The  corre- 
sponding rocks  on  the  south  flanks  of  the  Alps  are 
on  a  large  scale,  the  sub-Apennine  deposits  being 
included  amongst  them.  Much  of  the  brown  coal 
of  Western  Germany  is  also  of  this  period  and 
538 
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Sicily,  Greece, and  Asia  Minor  all  contain  contem- 
poraneous rocks  of  very  large  extent.  Still  further 
to  the  east,  in  the  Aralo-Caspian  plain,  they  are  con- 
tinued. They  are  also  found  in  India.  Many  parts 
of  the  pliocene  series  are  locally  rich  in  fossils  of 
all  kinds.  None  are  more  remarkable  than  the  great 
accumulations  in  the  Aralo-Caspian  plains  and  the 
Crimea. — Ansted,  in  Brando  and  Cox,  Dictionary 
of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Compare  the  spelling  of  this  word  with 
that  of  Pleistocene,  and  the  necessity  of 
some  remarks  upon  the  critical  element 
will  be  manifest.  Pleo-  and  plei'  are  from 
the  Greek  ir\£-  and  ir\ti-.  In  that  language 

many  ;    ir\kov   and   TrXtlov  —  more  ; 

—  most ;  the  fact  which  commands 
attention  being  the  existence  of  two  forms 
for  the  comparative,  whereas  there  is  but 
one  for  the  superlative.  There  is  a  pleon 
and  a  pleion,  but  there  is  neither  a  plestos 
nor  a  plistos. 

Of  the  two  comparative  forms,  which  is 
the  one  from  which  derivatives  and  com- 
pounds should  be  formed  ?  In  Greek 
they  are  formed  from  both  ;  and  that  in- 
dependently of  dialect  or  metre ;  indeed 
the  following  line  gives  both. 

nAeuuc  nev  ir\eov<ov  jxeAe'n),  /j.ei£u>v  S'  t  iriflij/ci). 

Hesiod,  Opera  et  Dies. 

Nevertheless  the  secondary  forms  are  not 
numerous ;  and  in  these  the  absence  of  the 
t  is  commoner  than  its  presence.  This  is 
th\e~case  with  Pleonasm,  the  only  deriva- 
tive of  its  class  that  has  found  its  way  into 
our  language.  It  is  also  the  only  one  in 
Latin,  where  it  is  also  without  the  t.  Other 
things,  then,  being  equal,  the  form  in  pie- 
is  the  better. 

Concerning  the  few  derivatives  from 
TrXaoroe  there  is  no  uncertainty.  There  is 
uncertainty,  however,  as  to  the  way  of 
representing  the  diphthong  «  in  other  lan- 
guages. Until  lately  the  «  was  omitted, 
Pisistratus  being  the  English  form  of 
HaaiaTparos.  It  was  also  the  Latin.  Yet 
Pleiads  in  English,  and  Pleiades  in  Latin, 
represent  n\«dfcc.  The  metre  may  have 
had  something  to  do  with  this,  the  diphthong 
giving  a  long,  the  simple  vowel  a  short, 
one: 

Quis  tune  aut  Hyadas  aut  Pleiadas  Atlanteas 
Senserat  ?  Ovid,  Fasti,  iii.  105. 

On  the  other  hand, 

Nee  per  et  ^geas  Hyadas,  Pliadwnque  nivosum 
Sidus.  Statius,  SilvcB,  i.  6222. 

For  ir\£i<7roe  itself  there  are  Latin  deriva- 
tives. 

We  may  now  apply  all  this. 

a.  It  is  manifestly  convenient  to  have 
the  first  letters  in  Pl-ocene  and  Pl-stocene 
alike  ;  a  fact  which  militates  against  Ple- 
ocene,  but  not  against  Pleiocene. 

b.  What  militates    against    this    latter 
form  is  the  actual  practice  of  geologists, 
who  for  the  most  part  are  content  to  write 
Pliocene  and  Pleistocene  in  the  same  line ; 
combined  with  the  fact  that  the  anomaly 
is  defensible.     Pliocene  is  spelt  as  the  old, 
and  Pleistocene  as  the  new,  scholars  spell 
KX«<r6ii/ij{,-,  i.e.  Clisthenes  and  Cleisthenes. 

As  long  as  we  abstain  from  writing  ei  in 
all  words  (in  which  case  we  should  have 
Meiocene,  Pleiocene,  and  Pleistocene),  we 
want  a  rule  by  which  the  inconsistency 
may  be  limited.  The  following  is  sub- 
mitted as  a  convenient  one.  Let  the  old 
style  of  rendering  6i  by  i  be  continued, 
except  when  it  is  followed  by  two  conso- 
nants, in  which  case,  write  the  diphthong  in 
full.  That  this  defends  both  Pliocene  and 
Pleistocene  is  clear ;  nor  is  the  principle 
upon  which  it  is  founded  far  to  seek.  The 
sound  of  the  Greek  «  is  long ;  the  sound 
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of  i  before  two  consonants  is  short.  The  I 
in  Pleistocene  is  the  i  in  Blight ;  the  i  in 
Plistocene  would  run  the  risk  of  becoming 
the  » in  Blister. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  question  as  to 
the  sound  of  the  Greek  ft  when  Anglicised. 
Walker,  under  Pleiads,  gives  a  note 
upon  it.  In  opposition  to  Sheridan,  who 
sounds  the  first  syllable  as  ply,  he  (Walker) 
would  pronounce  it  as  plee,  '  Dr.  Ken- 
rick,  Scott,  and  Perry,  the  only  orthoepists 
from  whom  we  can  know  the  sound  of  the 
diphthong  ei,  give  it  as  I  have  done ;  and 
Johnson,  by  placing  the  accent  after  the  e, 
seems  to  have  done  the  same ;  but  the 
sound  we  invariably  give  to  these  vowels 
in  plebeian,  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  English 
analogy  ;  and  that  pronouncing  them  like 
eye  is  an  affectation  of  adhering  to  the 
Greek,  from  which  Pleiades  is  derived.' 

It  is  submitted,  however,  that  the  ques- 
tion is  not  that  of  the  sound  of  ei  in 
general,  but  that  of  the  Greek  EI  Anglicised ; 
and  upon  this  the  simple  fact  of  a  tendency 
to  spell  it  with  i  is  evidence  in  favour  of 
Sheridan  as  against  Walker. 

The  increased  knowledge  of  the  German 
language,  where  the  rule  that  ei  is  sounded 
as  the  y  in  ply  is  absolute,  is  in  the  same 
direction.  In  Walker's  time  it  is  probable 
that  the  majority  would  have  sounded 
Leipsic  as  JLeepsic ;  in  other  words,  the 
tendency  to  assimilate  even  the  English  ei 
to  the  German  and  the  Greek  (as  we  pro- 
nounce it)  has  increased. 
Plod.  v.  n.  [German,  pladdern,  platschern 
=  paddle,  dabble  in  water.] 

1.  Toil;  moil;  drudge;  travel. 

He  knows  better  than  any  man  what  is  not  to  be 
written ;  and  never  hazards  himself  so  far  as  to  fall, 
but  plods  on  deliberately,  and,  as  a  grave  man 
ought,  puts  his  staff  before  him.—Dryden,  State-of 
Innocence,  preface. 

The  unletter'd  Christian,  who  believes  in  gross, 
Plods  on  to  heav'n,  and  ne'er  is  at  a  loss. 

Id.,  Religio  Laici,  322. 

2.  Travel  laboriously.     . 

Rogues,  plod  away  o'  the  hoof,  seek  shelter,  pack. 
Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  i.  8. 

If  one  of  mean  affairs 
May  plod  it  in  a  week,  why  may  not  I 
Glide  thither  in  a  day  P     '        Id.,  Cymbeline,  iii.  2. 

Hast  thou  not  held  my  stirrup  ? 
Bare-headed,  plodded  by  my  foot-cloth  mule, 
And  thought  thee  happy  when  I  shook  my  head  ? 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iv.  1. 
Ambitious  love  hath  so  in  me  offended, 
That  barefoot  plod  I  the  cold  ground  upon, 
"With  sainted  vow  my  faults  to  have  amended. 

Id.,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  iii.  4. 

3.  Study  closely  and  dully. 

He  plods  to  turn  his  aiu'roua  suit 
T'  a  plea  in  law,  and  prosecute. 

Sutler,  Hudibras,  iii.  3,  argument. 
She  reason'd  without  plodding  long, 
Nor  ever  gave  her  judgement  wrong. 

Swift,  Cadenus  and  Vanessa* 

Plodder,  s.    Dull,  heavy,  laborious  man. 
Study  is  like  the  heaven's  glorious  sun, 

That  will  not  be  deep  search'd  with  saucy  looks; 
"What  have  continual  plodders  ever  won, 
Save  base  authority  from  other's  books  ? 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  i.  1. 

Plodding:,  part.  adj.    Having  the  character 
of  that  which  plods. 

A  plodding  diligence  brings  us  sooner  to  our  jour- 
ney's end  than  a  fluttering  way  of  advancing  by 
starts.— Sir  B.  L 'Estrange. 

Some  stupid,  plodding,  money-loving  wight, 
Who  wins  their  hearts  by  knowing  black  from  white. 
Young,  Love  of  Fame,  ii.  161. 

Plodding:,    verbal    abs.      Act  of    studying 
closely  and  dully. 

Universal  plodding  prisons  up 
The  nimble  spirits  in  the  arteries ; 
As  motion  and  long-during  action  tires 
The  sinewy  vigour  of  the  traveller. 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  iv.  3. 

We  can  print  here  old  John  Bmid&ne's  ploddings 

upon  the  ethicks ;  but  matters  that  entrench  nearer 

upon  true  divinity  must  be  more  strictly  overseen. — 

Dr.  Prideaux  to  Archbishop  Usher,  Letters,  p.  399. 
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Plot.  s.  [from  root  plat  =  flat.] 

1.  Small  extent  of  ground. 

It  was  a  chosen  plot  of  fertile  land, 
Amongst  wide  waves  set  like  a  little  nest, 

As  if  it  had  by  nature's  cunning  hand 
Been  choicely  picked  out  from  all  the  rest 

Plant  ye  with  alders  or  willowes  a  plot, 
Where  yearly  as  needeth  mo  poles  may  be  got. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of 

good  Husbandry. 

This  liketh  moory  plots,  delights  in  sedgy  bowers. 

Drayton, 

Many  unfrequented  plots  there  are, 
Fitted  by  kind  for  rape  and  villany.  .. 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andromcus,  u.  1. 

Were  there  but  this  single  plot  to  lose, 
This  mould  of  Marcius,  they  to  dust  should  grind  it, 
And  throw  it  'gainst  the  wind.^  ^^^  m  g_ 

When  we  mean  to  build, 
We  first  survey  the  plot,  then  draw  the  model, 
And  when  we  see  the  figure  of  the  house, 
Then  we  must  rate  the  course  of  the  erection. 

Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  i.  3. 
Weeds  grow  not  in  the  wild,  uncultivated  waste, 
but  in  garden  plots,  under  the  negligent  hand  of  a 
gardener.  —  Locke. 

2.  Plantation  laid  out. 

Some  goddess  inhabiteth  this  region,  who  is  the 
soul  of  this  soil;  for  neither  is  any  less  than  a  god- 
dess worthy  to  be  shrined  in  such  a  heap  of  plea- 
sures; nor  any  less  than  a  goddess  could  have  made 
it  so  perfect  a  plot.—  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

3.  Form;  scheme;  plan:  (as  a  plan,  or  prin- 
ciple in  action,  it  retains  its  meaning  in 
America,  as  a  political  term,  partly  deter- 
mined   by  platform    as    an    approximate 
synonym  to  hustings). 

The  law  of  England  never  was  properly  applied 
unto  the  Irish  nation,  as  by  a  purposed  plot  of 
government,  but  as  they  could  insinuate  and  steal 
themselves  under  the  same  by  their  humble  carriage. 
—Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

4.  Conspiracy;  secret  design  formed  against 
another. 

I  have  o'erheard  a  plot  of  death  upon  him. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  m.  6. 
Easy  seems  the  thing  to  every  one, 
That  nought  could  cross  their  plot,  or  them  suppress. 

Daniel. 

O  think  what  anxious  moments  pass  between, 
The  birth  of  plots,  and  their  last  fatal  periods  ! 
O  'tis  a  dreadful  interval  of  time.  Addison. 

5.  Intrigue  ;  affair  complicated,  involved,  and 
.   embarrassed  ;  story  of  a  play,  comprising 

an  artful  involution  of  affairs,  unravelled 
at  last  by  some  unexpected  means. 
Nothing  must  be  sung  between  the  acts, 
But  what  some  way  conduces  to  the  plot. 

Lord  Roscommon. 

Our  author,  happy  in  a  judge  so  nice, 
Produced  his  play,  and  begg'd  the  knight's  advice, 
Made  him  observe  the  subject  and  the  plot, 
The  manners,  passions,  unities,  what  not  ? 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  ii.  273. 
They  deny  the  plot  to  be  tragical,  because  its 
catastrophe  is  a  wedding,  which  hath  ever  been  ac- 
counted comical.  —  Gay. 

6.  Stratagem  ;  secret  combination  to  any  ill 
end. 

Wise  to  frustrate  all  our  plots  and  wiles. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  193 

7.  Contrivance  ;  deep  reach  of  thought. 

Who  says  he  was  not 

A  man  of  much  plot, 
May  repent  that  false  accusation  : 

Having  plotted  and  penn'd 

Six  plays  to  attend 
The  farce  of  his  negociation. 
Sir  J.  Denham,  On  the  Return  of  Mr.  T.  Killegrew 

Plot.  v.  n. 

1.  Form  schemes  of  mischief  against  an- 
other :  (commonly  against  those  in  autho- 
rity). 

The  wicked  plotteth  against  the  just.  —  Psalms 
xxxvii.  12. 

The  subtle  traitor 

This  day  had  plotted  in  the  council  house 
To  murther  me.         Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iii.  B 

He  who  envies  now  thy  state, 
Who  now  is  plotting  how  he  may  seduce 
Thee  from  obedience. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  900 
The  wolf  that  round  th'  inclosure  prowl'd 
To  leap  the  fence,  now  plots  not  on  the  fold. 

Dryden 

2.  Contrive  ;  scheme. 

The  count  tells  the  marquis  of  a  flying  noise  tha 
the  prince  did  plot  to  be  secretly  gone  ;  to  whic 
the  marquis  answered,  that  though  love  had  mad 
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his  highness  steal  out  of  his  own  country,  yet  fear 
would  never  make  him  run  out  of  Spain.— Sir  H. 
Wotton,  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
Plot.  '-.  a. 
.  Plan;  contrive. 

With  shame  and  sorrow  flll'd: 
Shame  for  his  folly ;  sorrow  out  of  time, 
For  plotting  an  unprofitable  crime. 

Dryden,  The  Cock  and  the  Fox,  773. 

2.  Describe  according  to  ichnography. 

This  treatise  plotteth  down  Cornwall  as  it  now 
standeth  for  the  particulars.— Carew,  Survey  of 
Cornwall. 
Plotch.  *.    Blotch.     Rare. 

The  chastisement  that  a  certain  magistrate  in 
Flanders  used,  was  reputed  most  just,  who  caused 
an  idle  vagrant  person  to  be  publickly  beaten,  who 
stood  at  the  Temple  gate,  demanding  of  almes  with 
certain  counterfeit  plotches  of  a  leaper.— Passenger 
of  Henvenuto.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Plotter,  s. 
.  Conspirator. 

As  for  you,  Colonel  Huffcap,  we  shall  try  before  a 
civil  magistrate  who's  the  greater  plotter  of  us  two ; 
I  against  the  state,  or(y9U  against  the  petticoat.— 
Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  iv.  1. 

2.  Contriver. 

An  irreligious  Moor, 
Chief  architect  and  plotter  of  these  woes. 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  v.  3. 
It  suddenly  appears  that  old  Foulon  is  alive ;  nay, 
that  he  is  here,  in  early  morning,  in  the  streets  of 
Paris :  the  extortioner,  the  plotter,  who  would  make 
the  people  eat  grass,  and  was  a  liar  from  the  begin- 
ning ! — Carlyle,  French  Revolution,  pt.  i.  b.  v.  ch.  ix. 

Plough.  S. 

.  Instrument  with  which  the  furrows  are 
cut  in  the  ground  to  receive  the  seed. 

Till  th'  outlaw'd  Cyclops  land  we  fetcht ;  a  race 
Of  proud  lined  loiterers,  that  never  sow, 
Nor  put  a  plant  in  earth,  nor  use  a  plow. 

Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey. 
Look  how  the  purple  flower,  which  the  plow 
Hath  shorn  in  sunder,  languishing,  doth  die. 

Peacham. 

Some  ploughs  differ  in  the  length  and  shape  of 
their  beams ;  some  in  the  share,  others  in  the  coulter 
and  handles. — Mortimer. 
2.  Tillage  ;  culture  of  land. 
Plough,  v.  n.   Practise  aration  ;  turn  up  the 
ground  in  order  to  sow  seed. 

Doth  the  ploughman  plough  all  day  to  sow?— 
Isaiah,  xxviii.  24. 
Used  metaphorically. 

Rebellion,  insolence,  sedition 
We  ourselves  have  plough'd  for,  sow'd,  and  scatter'd, 
By  mingling  them  with  us. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  m.  1. 
Plough,  v.  a. 

1.  Turn  up  with  the  plough. 

Let  the  Volscians 
Plough  Rome  and  harrow  Italy. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  v.  3. 
Should  any  slave,  so  lewd,  belong  to  you, 
No  doubt  you'd  send  the  rogue,  in  fetters  bound, 
To  work  in  Bridewell,  or  to  plough  your  ground. 

Stepney,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  viii.  325. 
A  man  may  plough,  in  stiff  grounds  the  first  time 
fallowed,  an  acre  a  day. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

You  find  it  ploughed  into  ridges  and  furrows.— 
Ibid. 

2.  Bring  to  view  by  the  plough  :  (with  up). 

Another  of  a  dusky  colour,  near  black ;  there  are 
of  these  frequently  ploughed  up  in  the  fields  of 
Welden. —  Woodward. 

3.  Furrow  ;  turn  up  as  with  a  plough :  (in 
this  sense  applied  to  the  sea). 

He  plough'd  the  Tyrrhene  seas  with  sails  display  "d 

Addison 
Enclosed 

In  boundless  oceans,  never  to  be  pass'd 
By  navigators  uninform'd  as  they, 
Or  plough'd  perhaps  by  British  bark  again. 

Cowper,  The  Task,  The  Sofa 

4.  Tear:  furrow. 

Let 

Patient  Octavia  plough  thy  visage  up 
With  her  prepared  nails. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  10 

Plough-alms.  *.  Anciently  every  plough 
land  paid  a  penny  to  the  church,  callec 
plough-  alms. 

Ploughboy.  s.  Boy  that  follows  the  plough 
coarse  ignorant  boy. 

A  ploughboy  that  has  never  seen  any  thing  bu 
thatched  houses  and  his  parish  church,  imagines 
that  thatch  belongs  to  the  very  nature  of  a  house.— 
Watts,  Logick. 

Plougher.  s.  One  who  ploughs  or  cultivate 
ground. 
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When  the  country  shall  be  replenished  with  corn, 
as  it  will,  if  well  followed  (for  the  country  people 
themselves  are  great  ploughers  and  small  spenders 
of  corn),  then  there  should  be  good  store  of  maga- 
zines erected.— Spenser. 

The  ploughers  ploughed  upon  my  back;  they 
made  long  their  furrows. — Psalms,  cxxix.  3. 

Ploughing,  s.     Operation  by  the  plough. 

They  only  give  the  land  one  ploughing,  and  sow 

white  oats,  and  harrow  them  as  they  do  black. — 

Mortimer,  Husbandry. 
Ploughland.  8, 

.  As  much  land  as  a  team  can  plough  in  a 
year;  carucate. 

In  this  book  are  entered  the  names  of  the  manors 
or  inhabited  townships,  the  number  of  ploughlands 
that  each  contains,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants. 
—Sir  M.  Hale. 

For  the  compiling  this  great  roll  of  the  kingdom, 
six  shillings  was  raised  upon  every  ploughland. — 
Sir  W.  Temple,  Introduction  to  the  History  of 
England,  p.  257. 

2.  Farm  for  corn. 

Who  hath  a  ploughland  casts  all  his  seed-corn 

there, 
And  yet  allows  his  ground  more  corn  should  bear. 

Donne. 
Ploughman,  .v. 

..  One  who  attends  or  uses  the  plough  ;  cul- 
tivator of  corn. 

Shepherds  pipe  on  oaten  straws, 
And  merry  larks  are  ploughmen's  clocks. 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  v.  2,  song. 
God  provides  the  good  things  of  the  world,  to 
serve  the  needs  of  nature  by  the  labours  of  the 
ploughman. — Jeremy  Taylor. 
The  careful  ploughman  doubting  stands. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  983. 
Tour  reign  no  less  assures  the  ploughman's  peace, 
Than  the  warm  sun  advances  his  increase.     Waller. 
The  merchant  gains  by  peace,  and  the  soldiers  by 
war,  the  shepherd  by  wet  seasons,  and  the  plough- 
men by  dry.— Sir  W.  Temple. 

Who  can  cease  to  admire 
The  ploughman  consul  in  his  coarse  attire  ? 

Dryden. 

This  day  thou  shalt  my  rural  pages  see, 
For  I  have  dress'd  'em  both  to  wait  on  thee ; 
Of  country  swains  they  both  were  born,  and  one 
My  ploughman's  is,  t'other  my  shepherd's  son. 

Congreve,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xi.  246. 

2.  Gross  ignorant  rustick. 

Her  hand !  to  whose  soft  seizure 
The  cygnet's  down  is  harsh,  and,  spite  of  sense, 
Hard  as  the  palm  of  ploughman. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  1. 

3.  Strong  laborious  man. 

A  weak  stomach  will  turn  rye  bread  into  vinegar, 
and  a  ploughman  will  digest  it. — Arbuthnot,  On  the 
Nature  and  Choice  of  Ahments. 

Ploughmonday.  s,    Monday  after  twelfth- 
day. 

Ploughmonday  next  after  the  twelfthtide  is  past 
Bids  out  with  the  plough, the  worst  husband  is  last. 
Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good 
Husbandry. 

At  Ulm,  in  Swabia,  in  1530,  the  people  were  for- 
bidden the  carrying  about  of  ploughs  and  ships  on 
Shrove  Tuesday.  A  like  prohibition  was  decreed  at 
Tubingen,  on  the  5th  March,  1584,  against  a  similar 
practice.  I  have  myself,  on  two  occasions,  seen 
ships  dragged  through  the  streets  on  wheels,  upon 
Shrove  Tuesday,  at  Mannheim. ...  In  Brussels  is 
celebrated,  I  believe  to  this  day,  a  festival  called  the 
Ommegank,  in  which  a  ship  is  drawn  through  the 
town  with  horses,  with  an  image  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  upon  it,  in  commemoration  of  a  miraculous 
figure  of  our  Lady,  which  came  on  a  boat  from 
Antwerp  to  Brussells.  Sometimes  the  ship  was 
replaced  by  a  plough,  and  the  rustic  ceremony  of 
Plough  Monday  in  England  is  a  relic  of  the  same 
religious  rite  performed  in  honour  of  Isis.— Bar  ing- 
Gould,  Curious  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Saint 
Ursula  and  the  Eleven  Thousand  Virgins. 

Ploughshare,  s.     Part  of  the  plough  that  is 
perpendicular  to  the  coulter. 

As  the  earth  was  turned  up,  the  ploughshare 
lighted  upon  a  great  stone ;  we  pulled  that  up,  and 
so  found  some  pretty  things.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

The  pretty  innocent  walks  blindfold  among 
\mr\\mKplouglishares  without  being  scorched. — Ad- 
dison,  Spectator. 

Plover.  *.  [Fr.  pluvier,  from  Lat.  pluvia- 
lis ;  pluvia  =  rain.  Pennant,  followed  by 
Yarrell,  gives  the  French  explanation  of 
the  term,  which  is,  that,  when  there  is 
rain  coming  on,  the  birds  are  the  most 
easily  taken.  Neither,  however,  express 
any  decided  approbation  of  it ;  though  it 
is  something  like  the  truth.  The  more 
exact  import  may  be  found  in  the  extract 
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from  Luhbock.]  Birds  so  called  of  the 
genera  Charadrius,  Vanellus,  and  OEdi- 
cnemus. 

As  there  are  more  kinds  of  plovers  than 
one,  this  term,  like  many  others  in  Natural 
History,  is  oftener  found  in  combination 
than  alone;  e.g.  there  are  Green,  Grey,  and 
Golden  Plovers,  none  of  which  are  indi- 
cated by  the  simple  term. 

Such  is  the  case  in  common  language. 
In  systematic  Ornithology  the  application 
is  looser  still ;  inasmuch  as  the  plover 
family  is  the  English  rendering  of  the  term 
Charadriadse,  a  division  of  the  Grallatores 
comprising  several  genera,  over  no  less 
than  eight  of  which  the  twelve  British 
species  are  distributed. 

With  these  the  details  are  as  follows. 

1 .  The  bird  that  most  frequently  takes 
the  name  purely  and  simply  is  the  layer  of 
the  plover's  eggs,  viz.  the  Vanellus  cris- 

.  tatus  ;  and  it  is  likely  to  keep  it ;  the  eggs 
*  being  in  many  cases  wholly  disconnected 
with  the  bird,  which  is  the  Green  Plover, 
also  the  Lapwing,  and  the  Peewit,  or  Pye- 
wipe ;  good  names,  but  not  likely  to  pre- 
vail much  among  the  poulterers.  This  is 
the  plover  as  determined  by  the  egg. 

2.  The  Charadrius  pluvialis  is  the  Golden 
Plover,  which,  both  from  belonging  to  the 
typical  genus,  and  from  its  specific  name, 
has,  perhaps,  the  best  claim  to  be  consi- 
dered as  the  true  plover.    Moreover,  it  has 
no  second  name.     This  is  the  plover  as 
determined  by  the  eating. 

3.  The  Grey  plover  is  the   Squatarola 
cinerea.     Unless  we  adopt  Squatarole,  it 
has  no  other  name.    It  is  a  scarcer  bird 
than  the  other  two. 

4.  The  Norfolk,  also  called  the  Great, 
Plover  is  the  CEdicnemus  crepitans.     It 
has  but  slight  pretensions  to  the  name ; 
nor  does  it  need  it,  being  more  conveniently 
called  the  Thichnee. 

5.  6,    7.    The  Ring,   Little  Ring,   and 
Kentish    Plovers,    Charadrius    hiaticula, 
minor,  and  Cartianus,  like 

8.  The  Dottrel,  C.  morinellus,  are  plo- 
vers chiefly  in  ornithological  writings.  No 
one,  in  current  language,  talks  of  the 
Dottrel  Plover,  while  both  Guignard  and 
Pluvier  are  found  in  French.  The  four 
other  native  species  are  mere  Plovers  so  far 
as  they  belong  to  the  family  Charadriadae ; 
having  all  definite  and  recognised  names — 
Pratincole,  Sanderling,  Turnstone,  and 
Sea-pie  (or  Oyster-catcher). 

The  Plovers  that  most  truly  betoken 
rain  are  both  the  Golden  and  the  Green. 

Of  wild  birds,  Cornwall  hath  quail,  rail,  partridge, 
pheasant,  and  plover. — Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

Scarce 

The  bittern  knows  his  time :  or  from  the  shore, 
The  plovers  when  to  scatter  o'er  the  heath, 
And  sing.  Thomson,  Seasons,  Spring. 

The  Romans  seem  to  have  been  unacquainted 
with  ihe plover;  for  the  name  never  once  occurs  in 
any  of  their  writings.  We  derive  it  from  the  French 
pluvier. . .  The  long-legged  plover  ...  is  the  most 
singular  of  British  birds.  The  legs  are  of  a  length 
and  weakness  greatly  disproportioned  to  the  body, 
which  is  inferior  in  size  to  that  of  the  golden  plover. 
.  .  .  The  young  of  the  ringed  plover  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a  distinct  species  under  the  name  of  the 
Kentish  plover ;  but  Mr.  Montagu  . . .  seems  clearly 
to  have  proved  their  identity. — Pennant,  British 
Zoology. 

The  great  plover,  Norfolk  plover,  or  stone  curlew 
(CEdicnemus  crepitans)  is  much  more  numerous  in 
the  south  and  south-eastern  counties  of  England 
than  far  to  the  west  or  the  north. . . .  The  pratincole 
[Glareola  torquata]  has  been  arranged  by  some  au- 
thors with  the  swallows,  by  others  with  the  rails ; 
but  I  believe  with  Mr.  Selby,  that  it  ought  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  family  of  the  plovers. . . .  The  golden 
plover's  shrill  whistling  note  is  supposed  to  be  the 
note  so  poetically  alluded  to  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in 
the  Lady  of  the  Lake : 
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'And  in  the  plover's  shrilly  strain 
The  signal  whistle's  heard  again.' 
In  some  countries  this  bird  is  called  the  Heath 

plover Sometimes  the  nest  of  the  ringed  plover 

[Cbaradrius  hiaticula]  is  only  a  slight  cavity  in  the 
sand,  in  which  its  four  eggs  are  deposited;  but 
sometimes  this  cavity  is  lined,  or  covered,  with  a 
number  of  small  stones  about  the  size  of  peas,  upon 
which  the  eggs  are  laid,  and  this  habit  has  gained  ; 
for  the  ring  plover  in  some  countries  the  provincial 
name  of  the  stone-hatch. . . .  This  little  plover  was 
first  described  and  named  by  Dr.  Latham. . . . 
Colonel  Montagu  .  .  .  appears  never  to  have  ob- 
tained an  adult  male  in  summer  of  this  species,  or 
he  could  have  had  no  doubt  that  this  bird  was  per- 
fectly distinct  from  the  ring  plover The  little 

ringed  plover  [Charadrius  minor]  bears  considera- 
ble resemblance  to  the  ringed  plover. . . .  The  grey 
plover  [Squatarola  cinerea]  is  by  no  means  so  plen- 
tiful a  species  as  the  golden  plover. . . .  This  species 
[Vanella  cristatus],  like  the  rest  of  the  plovers,  in- 
habits marshy  ground  near  lakes  and  rivers,  wild 
heaths  and  commons,  or  the  hills  of  an  unenclosed 
country.  In  such  localities  this  bird  is  often  very 
numerous,  and  during  the  months  of  April  and  May 
their  eggs  are  sought  after  as  a  luxury  for  the  table 
in  all  the  districts  where  the  birds  are  common.— 
Yarrell,  History  of  British  Birds. 

It  is  truly  called  pluvialis,  from  its  restlessness 
before  bad  weather.  A  few  years  back,  one  day  in 
the  end  of  December,  I  stood  upon  an  eminence 
overlooking  a  level  of  marshes ;  the  day  was  beauti- 
tifully  mild  and  bright.  I  was  struck  by  the  perpe- 
tual wheelings,  now  high,  now  low,  of  large  flocks  of 
this  bird  and  the  peewit.  They  were  not  still  for  a 
moment,  and  yet  I  could  discover  no  cause  of  dis- 
turbance. Some  hours  afterwards  1  went  again  to 
the  same  hill,  and  found  them  in  the  same  perturbed 
state.  I  was  so  persuaded  that  this  restlessness 
was  the  harbinger  of  stormy  weather,  that  I  wrote 
a  letter  excusing  myself  on  that  plea  from  fulfilling 
an  engagement  at  a  distance.  The  next  morning 
came  calm  and  mild  as  the  preceding ;  the  plovers, 
however,  had  all  departed,  not  one  was  to  be  seen. 
About  5  p.m.  the  wind  began  to  howl,  signs  of  tem- 
pest came  on,  and  before  morning  so  much  snow 
fell,  that  in  the  lanes  were  drifts  six  and  .seven  feet 
in  depth.— R.  Lubbock  (from  Yarrell),  Fauna  of 
Norfolk. 
Applied  to  denote  a  courtezan. 

We  are  undone  for  want  of  fowl  i'  the  fair,  here. 
Here  will  be  Zekiel  Edgworth,  and  three  or  four 
gallants  with  him  at  night,  and  I  ha'  neither  plover 
nor  quail  for  them  :  persuade  this,  between  you,  to 
become  a  bird  o'  the  game. — B.  Jonson,  Bartholo- 
mew Fair,  iv.  5.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Plover,  along  with  Snipe,  is  often  treated 
as  a  word  like  sheep,  i.e.  as  one  of  those 
collective  nouns  which  have  no  distinction 
of  number ;  the  propriety  of  doing  so  being 
doubtful. 
Pluck,  v.  a.  [A.S.  pluccian.~\ 

1.  Pull  with  nimbleness  or  force;   snatch; 
pull;  draw;  force  on  or  off;  force  up  or 
down ;  act  upon  with  violence  :  very  gene- 
rally and  licentiously  used,  particularly  by 
Shakespear;    it  has   often   some    particle 
after  it,  as  down  ;  off;  on;  any;  up;  into). 

It  seemed  better  unto  that  noble  king  to  plant  a 
peaceable  government  among  them,  than  by  violent 
means  to  pluck  them  under. — Spenser,  View  of  the 
State  of  Ireland. 

Then  will  I  pluck  them  up  by  the  roots  out  of 
my  land.— 2  Chronicles,  yii.  20. 

Pluck  away  his  crop  with  his  feathers. — Leviticus, 
i.16. 

A  time  to  plant,  and  a  time  to  pluck  up  that  which 
is  planted. — Ecclesiasticus,  iii.  2. 

[They]  pluck  off  their  skin  from  off  them.— Micah, 
iii.  2. 

You  were  crown'd  before, 
And  that  high  royalty  was  ne'er  pluck'd  off. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  iv.  2. 
Pluck  down  my  officers,  break  my  decrees ! 

Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  4. 
Canst  thou  not 

Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow, 
And  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote 
Cleanse  the  stuff' d  bosom  ?  Id.,  Macbeth,  v.  3. 

When  yet  he  was  but  tender  bodied,  when  youth 
With  comeliness  plucked  all  gaze  his  way. 

Id.,  Coriolanus,  i.  3. 
Dispatch  'em  quick,  but   first  pluck  out  their 

tongues, 
Lest  with  their  dying  breath  they  sow  sedition. 

Addison,  Cato. 

Beneath  this  shade  the  weary  peasant  lies, 
Plucks  the  broad  leaf,  and  bids  the  breezes  rise. 

Gay. 

2.  Strip  off  feathers. 

Since  I  pluckt  geese,  play'd  truant,  and  whipped 
top,  I  knew  not  what  it  was  to  be  beaten.— Shake- 
spear, Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  v.  1. 

These  growing  feathers  plucked  from  Czesar's  wing 
Will  make  him  fly  an  ordinary  pitch. 

Id.,  Julius  Caesar,  i.  1. 
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Pluck  up  (a  heart  or  spirit).    Take  up,  re- 
sume  courage. 

He  willed  them  to  pluck  up  their  hearts,  and 
make  all  things  ready  for  a  new  assault,  wherein  he 
expected  they  should  with  courageous  resolution 
recompense  their  late  cowardice.— Knolles,  History 
of  the  Turks. 

Pluck,  s.  Pull;  draw;  single  act  of  plucking. 

Birds  kept  coming  and  going  all  day ;  but  so  few 
at  a  time  that  the  man  did  not  think  them  worth  a 
pluck.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Were  the  ends  of  the  bones  dry,  they  could  not, 
without  great  difficulty,  obey  the  plucks  and  attrac- 
tions of  the  motory  muscles. — Ray,  On  the  Wisdom 
of  God  manifested  in  the  Works  of  the  Creation. 

Pluck,  s.  [  ?  connected  with  irXtupiav  for 
7rv(i>fj.wv  =  lung.] 

1.  Heart,  liver,  and  lights,  of  an  animal. 

2.  Courage.    Colloquial. 

'  If  there's  the  -pluck  of  a  man  among  you  three, 
you'll  help  me.  Murder !  Help !  Down  with  himi ' 
— Dickens,  Oliver  Twist,  ch.  1. 

A  good  boat  race  is  certainly  a  fine  sight. ...  To 
an  experienced  eye  the  measured  sweep  and  ba- 
lanced swing  of  a  well-trained  crew,  the  self-re- 
straint displayed  in  avoiding  a  hurried  start,  the 
discipline  required  to  maintain  an  even  pace  and 
stroke,  the  nerve  which  enables  the  oarsman  to  exeH 
his  full  strength  without  tugging  spasmodically,  and 
the  pluck  which  rows  game  to  the  end  of  a  losing 
race,  are  attainments  which  it  is  worth  going  a  long 
way  to  witness.— Times,  April  6, 1868. 
Plucker.  s.  One  who,  that  which,  plucks. 

Thou  setter  up  and  plucker  down  of  kings  ! 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  ii.  3. 

Pull  it  as  soon  as  you  see  the  seed  begin  to  grow 
brown,  at  which  time  let  the  pluckers  tie  it  up  in 
handfuls.— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 
Plug:,  s.  [Provincial  German,  plug,  plugge.~\ 
Stopple;   anything  driven  hard  into  an- 
other body,  to  stop  a  hole. 

Shutting  the  valve  with  the  plug,  draw  down  the 
sucker  to  the  bottom.— Boyle. 

The  fighting  with  a  man's  own  shadow,  consists 
in  the  brandishing  of  two  sticks  grasped  in  each 
hand,  and  loaded  with  plugs  of  lead  at  either  end  : 
this  opens  the  chest. — Addison. 

In  bottling  wine,  fill  your  mouth  full  of  corks,  to- 
gether with  a  large  plug  of  tobacco.— Swift,  Advice 
to  Servants,  Directions  to  the  Butler. 
Plug-,  v.  a.     Stop  with  a  plug. 

A  tent  plugging  up  the  orifice,  would  make  the 
matter  recur  to  the  part  disposed  to  receive  it.— 
Sharp,  Surgery. 

Plum.  s.  [see  Prune. — 'A  custom  has  pre- 
vailed of  writing  plumb,  but  improperly.' — 
Johnson.  This  means,  of  following  the 
spelling.] 

1.  Stonefruit  so  called  of  the  genus  Prunus  ; 
tree  producing  it,  or  plumtree. 

Philosophers  in  vain  enquired,  whether  the  sum- 
mum  bonum  consisted  in  riches,  bodily  delights, 
virtue,  or  contemplation -.  they  might  as  reasonably 
have  disputed,  whether  the  best  relish  were  in  apples, 
plums,  or  nuts. — Locke. 

The  flower  consists  of  five  leaves,  .  .  .  from 
whose  flower-cup  rises  the  pointal  which  after- 
wards becomes  an  oval  or  globular  fruit,  having 
a  soft  fleshy  pulp,  surrounding  an  hard  oblong 
stone,  for  the  most  part  pointed ;  to  which  should 
be  added,  the  footstalks  are  long  and  slender,  and 
have  but  a  single  fruit  upon  each :  the  species  are ; 
1.  The  jeanhative,  or  white  primordian.  2.  The 
early  black  damask,  commonly  called  the  Morocco 
plum.  3.  The  little  black  damask  plum.  4.  The 
great  damask  violet  of  Tours.  5.  The  Orleans  plum. 
6.  The  FotheringhampZww.  7.  ThePerdrigonpZwm. 
8.  The  violet  Perdrigon  plum.  9.  The  white  Perdri- 
gonplum.  10.  The  red  imperial  plum,  sometimes 
called  the  red  bonum  magnum.  11.  The  white  im- 
perial bonum  magnum ;  white  Holland  or  Mogul 
plum.  12.  The  Cheston  plum.  13.  The  apricot 
plum.  14.  The  Maitre  Claude.  15.  La  roche-cour- 
bon,  or  diaper-rouge;  the  red  diaper  plum.  16. 
Queen  Claudia.  17.  Myrobalan  plum.  18.  The 
green  gage  plum.  19.  The  cloth  of  gold  plum.  20. 
St.  Catharine  plum.  21.  The  royal  plum.  22.  La 
mirabelle.  23.  The  Brignole  plum.  24.  The  em- 
press. 25.  The  monsieur  plum :  this  is  sometimes 
called  the  Wentworth  plum,  both  resembling  the 
bonum  magnum.  26.  The  cherry  plum.  27.  The 
white  pear  plum.  28.  The  muscle  plum.  29.  The 
St.  Julian  plum.  30.  The  black  bullace-tree  plum. 
31.  The  white  bullace-tree  plum.  32.  The  black- 
thorn or  sloe-tree  plum.— Miller,  Gardeners'  Dic- 
tionary. 
In  Composition. 

The  term  plum  is  also  applied  as  an  affix  to  the 
names  of  many  kinds  of  fruit  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  Thus,  hog-plum  is  the  fruit  of  various 
species  of  Spondias ;  sapodilla-plum  is  the  fruit  of 
Achras  ;  and  sebesten-plum  is  the  fruit  of  Cordia.— 
Moore,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 
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2.  Raisin  ;  grape  dried  in  the  sun. 

I  will  dance,  and  eat  plums  at  your  wedding. 

Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  v.  1. 

Hence,  the  common  name  of  plum  pud- 
ding, for  a  pudding  in  the  composition  of 
which  no  true  plum  enters,  as  the  ordinary 
Christmas  plum  pludding  opposed  to  the 
pudding  of  green-gages,  magnum-bonums, 
Orleans  plums,  or  the  like. 

To  pick  all  the  plums  out  of  the  pudding, 
like  '  to  take  all  the  cream  off  the  milk,' 
'  all  the  oysters  out  of  the  sauce,'  is  collo- 
quial for  getting  all  the  best  part  of  any 
job,  or  piece  of  business. 

But  that  only  shows  that  the  world  wants  some- 
thing else  in  those  it  rewards  besides  intelligence 
per  se  and  in  the  abstract ;  and  is  much  too  old  a 
world  to  allow  any  Jack  Homer  to  pick  out  its 
plums  for  his  own  personal  gratification.  —  Lord 
Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  viii.  initial  chapter. 

3.  Sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

By  the  present  edict,  many  a  man  in  France  will 
swell  into  a  plum,  who  fell  several  thousand  pounds 
short  of  it  the  day  before. — Addison. 

The  miser  must  make  up  his  plum, 
And  dares  not  touch  the  hoarded  sum. 

Prior,  The  Ladle,  157. 

By  fair  dealing  John  had  acquired  some  plums, 
which  he  might  have  kept,  had  it  not  been  for  his 
law-suit.— .4  rbuthnot. 

Ask  you  why  Phryne  the  whole  auction  buys? 
Phryne  foresees  a  general  excise  ; 
Why  she  and  Sappho  raise  that  monstrous  sum;? 
Alas !  they  fear  a  man  will  cost  a  plum. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  in.  119. 

Our  boys,  save  such  whom  public  schools  compel 
To  '  long  and  short '  before  they've  learned  to  spell, 
From  frugal  fathers  soon  imbibe  by  rote, 
'  A  penny  saved,  my  lad,  's  a  penny  got.' 
Babe  of  a  city  birth !  '  from  sixpence  take 
A  third,  how  much  will  the  remainder  make  ?' 
'  A  groat ! '  '  Ah,  bravo !  Dick  hath  done  the  sum ; 
He'll  swell  my  fifty  thousand  to  a  plum.' 

Byron,  Hints  from  Horace. 

4.  Person  possessing  the  plum  described  in 
the  preceding  sense. 

If  any  plum  in  the  city  will  lay  me  an  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  pounds  to  twenty  shillings, 
which  is  an  even  bet,  that  I  am  not  this  fortunate 
man,  I  will  take  the  wager.— Tatler,  no.  124. 

5.  Kind  of  play,  called  'How  many  plums  for 
a  penny  ? ' 

Plum.  adj.     Plump.     Obsolete. 

The  Italians  proportion  it  [beauty]  big  and  plum; 
the  Spaniards,  spynie  and  lanke ;  and  amongst  us, 
one  would  have  her  white,  another  brown.— Florio, 
Translation  of  Montaigne,  p.  269 :  1613. 

Plumage,  s.  [Fr.]  Feathers ;  suit  of  fea- 
thers. 

The  plumage  of  birds  exceeds  the  pilosity  of 
beasts. — Bacon. 

Say,  will  the  falcon,  stooping  from  above, 
Smit  with  her  varying  plumage,  spare  the  dove  ? 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iii.  53 
About  this  time  a  beautiful  white  bird, 
Web-footed,  not  unlike  a  dove  in  size 
And  plumage  (probably  it  might  have  erred 

Upon  the  course),  passed  oft  before  their  eyes, 
And  tried  to  perch.  Byron,  Don  Juan,  ii.  94 

Plumb,  s.  [Lat.  plumbum  ;  Fr.  plomb.~\ 
Plummet ;  leaden  weight  let  down  at  the 
end  of  a  line. 

Your  plumbs,  fitted  to  your  cork ;  your  cork  to 

the  condition  of  the  river,  that  is,  the  swiftness  or 

slowness  of  it.— Cotton,  Complete  Angler,  ch.xi. 

Plumb,  in/ii. 

1.  Perpendicularly  to  the  horizon. 

He  meets 

A  vast  vacuity ;  all  unawares, 

Fluttering  his  pennons  vain,  plumb  down  he  drops. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  931 

They  do  not  fall  plumb  down,  but  decline  a  littl 
from  the  perpendicular. — Bentley,  Sermons. 

If  all  these  atoms  should  descend  vlumb  dowi 
with  equal  velocity,  being  all  perfectly  solid  am 
imporous,  and  the  vacuum  not  resisting  their  mo 
tion,  they  would  never  tho  one  overtake  the  other 
— Ray,  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the  Works  oj 
the  Creation. 

2.  Used  for  any  sudden  descent,  a  plumb  or 
perpendicular  being  the  short  passage  o 
a    falling  body:  (by  the  earlier  editions 
sometimes  pronounced  plumb,  i.e.  as  spelt) 

Is  it  not  a  sad  thing  to  fall  thus  plumb  into  th( 
grave?  well  one  minute,  and  dead  the  next. — 
Collier. 

Plumb,  v.  a.  Sound ;  search  by  a  line  with 
a  weight  at  its  end.  • 
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The  most  experienced  seamen  plumbed  the  depth 
of  the  channel. — Swift. 
lumb-line.  s.     Plummet. 

If  the  plumb-line  hang  just  upon  the  perpendi- 
cular, when  the  level  is  sot  flat  down  upon  the 
work,  the  work  is  level.— Moxon,  Mechanical  Ex- 
ercises. 

lumbago,  s.  Carbonaceous  mineral,  re- 
sembling lead,  used  for  making  the  mark- 
ing part  of  drawing  pencils  ;  graphite  (from 
Gr.  ypa0w  =  I  write) :  (connected  with  lead 
only  by  the  name  ;  as  such,  it  is  the  black- 
lead  of  pencils). 

Graphite,  called  also  plumbago,  and  black  lead, 
occurs  in  gneiss,  mica-slate,  and  their  subordinate 
clay-slates,  and  limestones,  in  the  form  of  masses, 
veins,  and  kidney-shaped  disseminated  pieces ;  as 
also  in  the  transition  slate,  as  at  Borrodale,  in  Cum- 
berland, where  the  most  precious  deposit  exists  both 
in  reference  to  extent  and  quality  for  making  pen- 
cils. It  has  been  found  also  among  the  coal  strata 
near  Cumnock  in  Ayrshire.  .  .  .  This  valuable  mi- 
neral . .  .became  [a]  common  object  of  robbery  about 
a  century  ago. ...  In  some  years  the  net  produce  of 
the  six  weeks'  annual  working  of  the  mine  has,  it  is 
said,  amounted  to  30,OOOZ.  or  40,0002.—  Ure,  Dictio- 
nary of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 
Plumbean.  adj.  Consisting  of,  resembling 

lead.     Rare. 

A  plumbean  flexible  rule—  Ellis,  Knowledge  of 
Divine  Things,  p.  411. 

Plumcake.  s.     Cake  made  with  plums,  i.e 
raisins. 

Cramm'd  them  till  their  guts  did  ake 
With  caudle,  custard,  and  plumcake. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  2, 797. 
Plume.  s.     [Lat.  pluma.'] 

1.  Feather  of  birds. 

Let  frantick  Talbot  triumph  for  a  while, 
And,  like  a  peacock,  sweep  along  his  tail ; 
We'll  pull  his  plumes,  and  take  away  his  train. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iii.  3. 
Wings  he  wore  of  many  a  colour'd  plume. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  642. 
They  appear  made  up  of  little  bladders,  like  those 
in  the  plume  or  stalk  of  a  quill. — Grew,  Museum. 

2.  Feather  worn  as  an  ornament:  (Chapman 
uses  it  for  a  crest  at  large). 

Let  every  feeble  rumour  shake  your  hearts, 
Tour  enemies  with  nodding  of  their  plumes 
Fan  you  into  despair. 

Shakesvear,  Coriolanus,  in.  3 
With  this  againe,  he  rusht  upon  his  guest, 
And  caught  him  by  the  horse-haire  plume,  that 
dangled  on  his  crest. 

Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Iliad,  b.'iii 

The  fearful  infant 

Daunted  to  see  a  face  with  steel  o'erspread, 
And  his  high  plume  that  nodded  o'er  his  head. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Homer,  Parting 

of  Hector  and  Andromache. 
'  And  such  a  body,"  exclaimed  Sir  Vavasour,  with 
animation.    '  Picture  us  for  a  moment,  to  yourself 
going  down  in  procession  to  Westminster,  for  ex 
ample,  to  hold  a  chapter.     Five  or  six  hundred 
baronets  in  dark  green  costume,— the  appropriate 
dress  of  equites   aurati;    each  not  only  with  his 
badge,  but  with  his  collar  of  S.S. ;  belted  and  scarfed 
his  star  glittering ;  his  pennon  flying ;  his  hat  white 
with  a  plume  of  white  feathers ;  of  course  the  sword 
and  the  gilt  spurs.    In  our  hand,  the  thumb-ring 
and  signet  not  forgotten,  we  hold  our  coronet  of  tw 
balls !  '—B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  ii.  ch.  ii. 

3.  Pride;  towering  mien:  (used  as  theirs 
element  in  a  compound). 

Great  duke  of  Lancaster,  I  come  to  thee 
From  plume-pluckt  Richard,  who  with  willing  soul 
Adopts  thee  heir.        Shakespear,  Richard  II.  iv.  1 

4.  Token  of  honour  ;  prize  of  contest. 

Ambitious  to  win  from  me  some  plume. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  161 

5.  In  Botany.     Older  form  of  Plumule. 

Plume  is  a  term  used  by  botanists  for  that  part  o 
the  seed  of  a  plant,  which  in  its  growth  becomes  th 
trunk :  it  is  inclosed  in  two  small  cavities,  formec 
in  the  lobes  for  its  reception,  and  is  divided  at  it 
loose  end  into  divers  pieces,  all  closely  bound  to 
gether  like  a  bunch  of  feathers,  whence  it  has  thi 
name.— Quincy. 
Plume,  v.  a. 

1.  Prune  and  adjust  feathers. 

Wisdom's  self 

Oft  seeks  to  sweet  retired  solitude, 
Where,  with  her  best  nurse.  Contemplation, 
She  plumes  her  feathers,  and  lets  grow  her  wings. 

Milton,  Comus,  375 

Swans  must  be  kept  in  some  enclosed  pond,  whur 
they  may  have  room  to  come  ashore  aud  plum 
themselves.— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

2.  Strip  of  feathers. 

Not  with  more  ease  the  falcon  from  above 
Trusses  in  middle  air  the  trembling  dove, 
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Then  -plumes  the  prey,  in  her  strong   pounces 

bound ; 

The  feathers,  foul  with  blood,  come  tumbling  to  the 
ground. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JKneid,  xi.  1065. 
Such  animals  as  feed  upon  flesh,  devour  some  part 
of  the  feathers  of  the  birds  they  gorge  themselves 
with,  because  they  will  not  take  the  pains  fully  to 
plume  them. — Say. 
J.  Strip ;  pill. 

They  stuck  not  to  say,  that  the  king  cared  not  to 
plume  the  nobility  and  people  to  feather  himself. — 
Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

4.  Feather. 

This  bird  was  hatched  in  the  council  of  Lateran, 
anno  1215  ;  fully  plumed  in  the  council  of  Trent. — 
Bishop  Hall,  The  Old  Religion,  §  1. 

5.  Place  as  a  plume. 

His  stature  reach'd  the  sky,  and  on  his  crest 
Sat  horror  plumed.      Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  983. 

6.  Adorn  with  plumes. 

7.  Make  proud:  (as,  '  He  plumes  himself '). 
Plume-alum.    s.      Featherlike    variety    of 

asbestos. 

Plumeallum,  formed  into  the  likeness  of  a  wick, 
will  administer  to  the  flame,  and  yet  not  consume. — 
Bishop  Wilkins. 

The  substance  known  under  the  name  of 'plumose 
alum,  which  occasionally  forms  amianthine  silky 
crystals  or  fibres  upon  decomposing  pyritical  clay- 
slate,  is  of  variable  composition,  but  appears  essen- 
tially to  consist  of  sulphate  of  alumina  and  sulphate 
of  iron.— Brande,  Manual  of  Chemistry :  1848. 

Plumeless.  adj.    Without  feathers. 
Each  [bat]  wondering  upward  springs, 
Borne  on  unknown,  transparent,  plumeless  wings. 
Eusden.  Translation  from  Ovid's 

Metamorphoses,  b.  iv. 
Pluming-,  verbal abs.   Adorning;  bedizening; 
decking  out. 

This  gentlewoman,  being  a  very  rich  merchant's 
daughter,  upon  a  time  was  invited  to  a  bridal  or 
wedding,  which  was  solemnized  in  that  towne; 
against  that  day  she  made  great  preparations  for 
the  pluming  of  herself  in  gorgeous  array. —  Cook, 
Greene's  Tu  Quoque,  note  5. 

Piumist.  *.  Dealer  in,  maker-up  of,  feathers 
for  dress. 

Fine  and  feathery  artisan, 
Best  of  plumists,  if  you  can 
With  your  art  so  far  presume, 
Make  for  me  a  prince's  plume ; 
Feathers  soft  and  feathers  rare, 
Such  as  suits  a  prince  to  wear. 

T.  Moore,  Twopenny  Post-bay. 

Plumket.  adj.  [?  plumbeus  =  leaden.]  Lead 
coloured.  Rare. 

Czesius  and  glaucus  is  blew  or  greye,  as  the  skye 
is  whan  it  hath  little  speckes  of  greye  cloudes  in  a 
fayre  daye,  as  it  were  a  plumket  colour. — Udall, 
Flouresfor  Latine  Speaking,  fol.  192.  (Eich.) 

Plummer.  *.  [the  omission  of  the  b  is 
justified,  perhaps  required,  by  the  analogy 
of  plummet',  the  more  so  as  there  is  but 
little  chance  of  the  word  being  mistaken 
for  a  derivative  of  plum,  the  fruit.]  One 
who  works  upon  lead. 

Farewell  to  these ;  but  all  our  poor  to  know, 
Let's  seek  the  winding  lane,  the  narrow  row, 
Suburban  prospects,  where  the  traveller  stops 
To  see  the  sloping  tenement  on  props, 
With  building  yards  immix'd,  and  humble  sheds  and 

shops : 
Where  the  '  Cross  Keys '  and  '  Plumber's  Arms ' 

invite 
Laborious  men  to  taste  their  coarse  delight. 

Crabbe,  The  Borough,  letter  xviii. 

Flummery,  s.  Works  of  lead;  manufac- 
tures of  a  plumber. 

The  rest  are  damned  to  the  plumbery. 

Bishop  Hall,  Satires,  v.  1. 
Plummet,  s. 

1.  Weight  of  lead  hung  at  "a  string,  by  which 
depths  are  sounded,  and  perpendicularity 
is  discerned. 

Deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  sound, 
I'll  drown  my  book.         Shakespear,  Tempest,  iii.  3. 

Fly,  envious  Time  1  till  thou  run  out  thy  race, 
Call 'on  the  lazy  leaden-stepping  hours, 
Whose  speed  is  but  the  heavy  plummet's  pace. 

Milton,  Odes,  On  Time,  1. 

2.  Any  weight. 

God  sees  the  body  of  flesh  which  you  bear  about 
you,  and  the  plummets  which  it  hangs  upon  your 
soul,  and  therefore,  when  you  cannot  rise  nigh 
enough  to  him,  he  comes  down  to  you. — Bis/top 
Duppa,  Rules  and  Helps  of  Devotion. 

The  heaviness  of  these  bodies,  being  always  in  tho 
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ascending  side  of  the  wheel,  must  be  counterpoised 
by  a  plummet  fastened  about  the  pulley  on  the  axis : 
this  plummet  will  descend  according  as  the  sand 
doth  make  the  several  parts  of  the  wheel  lighter  or 
heavier.— Bishop  Wilkins. 

Piumous.  adj.  Feathery;  resembling  fea- 
thers. 

This  has  a  like  plumous  body  in  the  middle,  but 
finer.— Woodward,  On  Fossils. 

Plump,  v.  n.  [from  the  sound  of  a  body  fall- 
ing straight  and  dead  into  the  water.]  Fall ; 
sink  down  with  violence. 

It  will  give  you  a  notion  how  Dulcissa  plumps 
into  a  ehair.— Spectator,  no.  492. 

Plump,  adv.    With  a  sudden  fall. 

I  would  fain  now  see  "em  roll'd 
Down  a  hill,  or  from  a  bridge 
Headlong  cast,  to  break  their  ridge ; 
Or  to  some  river  take  'em 
Plump,  and  see  if  that  would  wake  'em. 

'  B.  Jonson. 

The  art  of  swimming  he  that  will  attain  to, 
Must  fall  plump,  and  duck  himself  at  first. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Wit  at  several 
Weapons. 

Plump.  *.  Knot ;  tuft ;  cluster ;  number 
joined  in  one  mass. 

England,  Scotland,  Ireland  lie  all  in  a  plump  to- 
gether, not  accessible  but  by  sea. — Bacon. 

Warwick  having  espied  certain  plumps  of  Scottish 
horsemen  ranging  the  field,  returned  towards  the 
arriere  to  prevent  danger.— Sir  J.  Hayward. 

We  rested  under  a  plump  of  trees. — Sandys. 

Spread  upon  a  lake,  with  upward  eye 
A  plump  of  fowl  behold  their  foe  on  high ; 
They  close  their  trembling  troop,  and  all  attend 
On  whom  the  sowsing  eagle  will  descend.    Dryden. 

Plump,  adj.  Sleek;  smooth;  rounded;  with 
a  tendency  to  fatness  and  weight. 

The  ploughman  now 
Securely  goes  after  the  lazy  plough ; 
Sows  his  plump  seed,  and  from  earth's  pregnant 

womo 

Expects  the  wish'd  fruits,  when  the  season's  come. 
Fanshaw,  Translation  of  Ouarini's  Pastor 

Fido,  iv.  6. 

The  heifer,  that  valued  itself  upon  a  smooth  coat 
and  uplump  habit  of  body,  was  taken  up  for  a  sacri- 
fice :  but  the  ox,  that  was  despised  for  his  raw  bones, 
went  on  with  his  work  still.— Sir  E.  L' Estrange. 

Plump  gentleman, 
Get  out  as  fast  as  e'er  you  can : 
Or  cease  to  push,  or  to  exclaim. 
You  make  the  very  crowd  you  blame ! 

Prior,  Alma,  iii.  408. 
The  famish'd  cow 
Grows  plump,  and  round,  and  full  of  mettle. 

Swift. 

Plump,  v.  a.    Fatten ;  swell ;  make  large. 

The  particles  of  air  expanding  themselves,  plump 
out  the  sides  of  the  bladder,  and  keep  them  turgid. 
— Boyle. 

I'm  as  lean  as  carrion ;  but  a  wedding  at  our  house 
will  plump  me  up  with  good  cheer. — Sir  E.  L' Es- 
trange. 

Let  them  lie  for  the  dew  and  rain  to  plump  them. 
— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Plumper.  *.     One  who,  that  which,  plumps. 

1.  Something  worn  in  the  mouth  to  swell  out 
the  cheeks. 

She  dext'rously  her  plumpers  draws, 
That  serves  to  fill  her  nollow  jaws. 

Swift,  Miscellanies. 

2.  When  at  elections  a  man  has  two  votes 
for  two  separate  candidates,  and  gives  a 
single  vote  to  one,  it  is  called  giving  him  a 
plumper  ;  the  person  also,  who  so  votes,  is 
called  a  plumper. 

Plumpness,  .v.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Plump ;  fulness ;  disposition  towards  ful- 
ness. 

Those  convex  glasses  supply  the  defect  of  plump- 
ness in  the  eye,  and  by  increasing  the  refraction 
make  the  rays  converge  sooner,  so  as  to  convene  at 
the  bottom  of  the  eye. — Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 

Plumporridge.  s.  [two  words  rather  than 
a  compound.]  Porridge  with  plums. 

A  rigid  dissenter,  who  dined  at  his  house  on 
Christmas-day,  eat  very  plentifully  of  his  plum-por- 
ridge.— Addison. 

Plumpudding.  s.     [two  words  rather  than 
a  compound.]     Pudding  made  with  plums. 
No  man  of  the  most  rigid  virtue  gives  offence  by 
any  excesses  in  plum.pudding ! — Tatter,  no.  255. 

Plumpy.  adj.  Plump  ;  fat.  Ludicrous 
word. 
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Come,  thou  monarch  of  the  vine, 
Plumpy  Bacchus,  with  pink  eyne, 
In  thy  vats  our  cares  be  drown'd. 

ShaTcespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  7,  song. 

Plumule,  s.  [Lat.  plumula,  diminutive  from 
pluma.]  In  Botany.  Ascending  part  of 
the  embryo,  as  opposed  to  the  radicle  out 
of  which  latter  the  root,  or  descending 
part  of  a  plant,  is  developed,  the  plumule 
growing  into  the  stem,  or  ascending  part. 

The . . .  unfolding  of  the  plumule  gives  birth  to 
the  first  true  leaves.— Henfrey,  Elementary  Course 
of  Botany,  §  33. 

Plumy,  adj.  Feathered ;  covered  with 
feathers. 

A  fiery  globe 

Of  angels  on  full  sail  of  wing  flew  nigh, 
Who  on  their  plumy  vans  received  him  soft 
From  his  uneasy  station,  and  upbore 
As  on  a  floating  couch  through  the  blithe  air. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iv.  581. 
Appear'd  his  plumy  crest,  besnaear'd  with  blood. 

Addison. 

Sometimes  they  are  like  a  quill,  with  the  plumy 

part  only  upon  one  side. — Grew,  Cosmologia  Sacra. 

'Tis  good,  'tis  pleasant  through  the  advancing 

year, 

To  see  unnumbered  growing  forms  appear ; 
What  leafy-life  from  earth's  broad  bosom  rise ! 
What  insect-myriads  seek  the  summer  skies ! 
What  scaly  tribes  in  every  streamlet  move ! 
What  plumy  people  sing  in  every  grove! 
All  with  the  year  awaked,  to  life,  delight,  and  love. 
Crabbe,  Parish  Register,  pt.  i. 

Plunder,  v.  a.  [Provincial  German,  plun- 
deren.  Fuller  considers  the  word  intro- 
duced into  the  language  about  1642. 
Wedgwood  connects  it  with  plunden  =  rags, 
plunder  =  lumber.] 

1 .  Pillage  ;  rob  in  an  hostile  way. 

Nebuchadnezzar  plunders  the  temple  of  God,  and 
we  find  the  fatal  doom  that  afterwards  befel  him. — 
South,  Sermons. 

2.  Take  by  pillage. 

Being  driven  away,  and  his  books  plundered,  one 
of  his  neighbours  bought  them  in  his  behalf,  and 
preserved  them  for  him  till  the  eiid  of  the  war. — 
Fell,  Life  of  Hammond. 

Ships  the  fruits  of  their  exaction  brought, 
Which  made  in  peace  a  treasure  richer  far, 
Than  what  is  plunder'd  in  the  rage  of  war. 


3.  Rob  as  a  thief. 

Their  country's  wealth  pur  mightier  misers  drain, 
Or  cross,  to  plunder  provinces,  the  main. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  i.  ep.  i. 
Plunder,  s.    Pillage  ;  spoils  gotten  in  war. 
Let  loose  the  murmuring  army  on  their  masters, 
To  pay  themselves  with  plunder.  Otway. 

Plunderer,  s.     One  who  plunders. 

1 .  Hostile  pillager ;  spoiler. 

2.  Thief;  robber. 

It  was  a  famous  saying  of  William  Rufus,  whoso- 
ever spares  perjured  men,  robbers,  plunderers,  and 
traitors,  deprives  all  good  men  of  their  peace  and 
quietness. — Addison. 

[We]  cannot  future  violence  o'ercome, 
Nor  give  the  miserable  province  ease, 
Since  wh:it  one  plund'rer  left,  the  next  will  seize. 

Stepney,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  viii.  162. 
Plunge,  v.  a.     [Fr.  plonger.~\ 

1.  Put  suddenly  under  water,  or  under  any 
thing  supposed  to  be  liquid. 

Plunge  us  in  the  flames. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  172. 
Headlong  from  hence  to  plunge  herself  she  springs, 
But  shoots  along  supported  on  her  wings. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  House  of  Sleep. 

2.  Put  into  any  state  suddenly. 

I  mean  to  plunge  the  boy  in  pleasing  sleep, 
And  ravish'd  in  Idalian  bowers  to  keep. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JSneid,  i.  954. 

3.  Hurry  into  any  distress. 

O  conscience !  into  what  abyss  of  fears 
And  horrours  hast  thou  driven  me !  out  of  which 
I  find  no  way :  from  deep  to  deeper  plunged. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  842. 

Without  a  prudent  determination  to  matters  be- 
fore us,  we  shall  be  plunged  into  perpetual  errors. — 
Watts. 

4.  Force  in  suddenly:   (this  word,  to  what 
action  soever  it  be  applied,  commonly  ex- 
presses either  violence  and  suddenness  in 
the  agent,  or  distress  in  the  patient). 

At  this  advanced,  and  sudden  as  the  word, 
In  proud  Plexippus'  bosom  plunged  the  sword. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Meleager 
and  Atalanta. 
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Let  them  not  be  too  hasty  to  plunge  their  enqui. 
ries  at  once  into  the  depths  of  knowledge.— Watts. 
Plunge,  v.  n. 

1.  Sink  suddenly  into  water;  dive. 

Accoutred  as  I  was,  I  plunged  in. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Cessar,  i.  2 
When  thou,  thy  ship  o'erwhelm'd  with  waves 

shalt  be 
Forced  to  plunge  naked  in  the  raging  sea.   Dryden. 

His  courser  plunged, 

And  threw  him  off;  the  waves  whelm'd  over  him 
And  helpless  in  his  heavy  arms  he  drown'd. 

Id.,  Don  Sebastian,  i.  l. 

When  tortoises  have  been  a  long  tune  upon  the 
water,  their  shell  being  dried  in  the  sun,  they  are 
easily  taken ;  by  reason  they  cannot  plunge  into  the 
water  nimbly  enough.— Say. 

2.  Fall  or  rush  into  any  hazard  or  distress. 

He  could  find  no  other  way  to  conceal  his  adul- 
tery, but  to  plunge  into  the  guilt  of  a  murther.— 
Archbishop  Tillotson. 

Bid  me  for  honour  plunge  into  a  war, 
Then  shalt  thou  see  tnat  Marcus  is  not  slow. 

Addison,  Cato. 

Impotent  of  mind  and  uncontroul'd, 
He  plung'd  into  the  gulph  which  heav'n  foretold. 

Pope. 

3.  Fly  into  violent  and  irregular  motions; 
particularly  as  a  horse. 

Neither  fares  it  otherwise  than  with  some  wild 
colt,  which,  at  the  first  taking  up,  flings  and  plunges, 
and  will  stand  no  ground.  —  Bishop  Hall,  Select 
Thoughts,  §  86. 
Plunge.  S. 

1.  Act  of  putting  or  sinking  under  water. 

2.  Difficulty ;  strait ;  distress. 

She  was  weary  of  life,  since  she  was  brought  to 
that  plunge  to  conceal  her  husband's  murder,  or  ac- 
cuse her  son. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

People,  when  put  to  a  plunge,  cry  out  to  heaven 
for  help,  without  helping  themselves.— Sir  E.  L  Es- 
trange. 

Wilt  thou  behold  me  sinking  in  my  woes  ? 
And  wilt  thou  not  reach  out  a  friendly  arm, 
To  raise  me  from  amidst  this  plunge  of  sorrows  ? 

Addison,  Cato. 

He  must  be  a  good  man ;  a  quality  which  Cicero 
and  Quintilian  are  much  at  a  plunge  in  asserting  to 
the  Greek  and  Roman  orators.— Baker,  Reflections 
upon  Learning. 

Pluperfect,  s.  [Lat.  plus-quam-perfectum  = 
more  than  perfect.]  In  Grammar.  Tense 
to  which  the  Latin  forms  like  amaveram, 
rexeram,  and  the  Greek  tTtrv^av,  belong : 
its  English  equivalent  is  the  combination 
had  with  the  passive  participle,  as  I  had 
loved,  ruled,  beaten.  In  the  perfect,  the 
action  which  took  place  in  past  time  is 
continued  by  its  result  in  the  present,  as  '  I 
have  written,'  which  may  be  followed  by 
'  Here  is  the  letter,'  '  I  will  not  write  again,' 
or  anything  similarly  connected  with  the 
time  at  which  the  words  are  uttered.  In 
the  pluperfect,  there  is  the  same  continua- 
tion of  a  past  action,  with  the  difference 
that  both  its  times  are  past.  Thus,  '  /  had 
written,  but  he  disapproved  of  the  letter,'  is 
opposed  to  '  I  have  written,  and  now  you 
disapprove  of  the  letter.' 

Plural,  adj.     [Lat.  pluralis.~\ 

1.  Implying  more  than  one. 

Thou  hast  no  faith  left  now,  unless  thou'dst  two ; 
And  that's  far  worse  than  none ;  better  have  none 
Than  plural  faith,  which  is  too  much  by  one. 

SJiakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  v.  4. 

2.  In  Grammar.     Number  so   called,  indi- 
cating more  objects  than  one  :  (always  op- 
posed to  singular ;  sometimes  to  dual). 

The  Greek  and  Hebrew  have  two  variations,  one 
to  signify  the  number  two,  and  another  to  signify  a 
number  of  more  than  two ;  under  one  variation  the 
noun  is  said  to  be  of  the  dual  number,  and  under 
the  other  of  the  plural.— Clarke. 

Pluralist,  s.  [Fr.  pluralisteJ]  One  who 
holds  more  ecclesiastical  benefices  than  one 
with  cure  of  souls. 

If  the  pluralists  would  do  their  best  to  suppress 
curates,  their  number  might  be  so  retrenched,  that 
they  would  not  be  in  the  least  formidable.— Collier, 
Essays,  On  Pride. 

Plurality,  .v. 

1.  State  of  being  or  having  a  greater  num- 
ber. 

It  is  not  plurality  of  parts  without  majority  of 
parts,  that  maketh  the  total  greater ;  yet  it  seemeth 
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to  the  eye  a  shorter  distance  of  way,  if  it  be  all  dead 
and  continued,  than  if  it  have  trees,  whereby  the  eye 
may  divide  it. — Bacon. 
•2.  Number  more  than  one. 

Those  hcreticks  had  introduced  a  plurality  of 
gods,  and  so  made  the  profession  of  the  unity  part 
of  the  symbolum,  that  should  discriminate  trie  or- 
thodox from  them.— Hammond. 

Sometimes  it  admitteth  of  distinction  and  plu- 
rality \  sometimes  it  reduceth  all  into  conjunction 
and  unity— Bishop  Pearson. 

They  could  forego  plurality  of  wives,  though  that 
be  the  main  impediment  to  the  conversion  of  the 
East  Indies. — Bentley. 

"Tis  impossible  to  conceive  how  any  language  can 
want  this  variation  of  the  noun,  where  the  nature  of 
its  signification  is  such  as  to  admit  of  plurality.— 
Clarke,  Latin  Grammar. 

3.  More  cures  of  souls  than  one. 

Plurality  of  benefices,  held  by  one  presbyter,  is 
not  contrary  to  the  first  institution  or  endowment 
of  parishes.— Dean  Stanhope  and  H.  Wharton,  De- 
fence of  Pluralities,  p.  58:  1692. 

4.  Greater  number  ;  majority. 

Take  the  plurality  of  the  world,  and  they  are 
neither  wise  nor  good. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Plurisy.  s.  [Lat.  plus,  pluris.~]  Superabun- 
dance. 

Goodness,  growing  to  a  plurisy, 
Dies  in  his  own  too-much. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 
A  plurisy  of  blood  you  may  let  out. 

Massinger,  The  Picture. 

Plush,  s.  [Fr.  peluche.']  Kind  of  villous  or 
shaggy  cloth;  shag ;  kind  of  woollen  velvet. 

The  bottom  of  it  was  set  against  a  lining  of  plush, 
and  the  sound  was  quite  deaded,  and  but  mere 
breath. — Bacon. 

The  colour  of  plush  or  velvet  will  appear  varied, 
if  you  stroak  part  of  it  one  way,  and  part  of  it  an- 
other.— Boyle. 

I  love  to  wear  cloths  that  are  flush, 
Not  prefacing  old  rags  with  plush.          Cleaveland. 

Time  was,  when  clothing  sumptuous  or  for  use, 
Save  their  own  painted  skins,  our  sires  had  none. 
As  yet  black  breeches  were  not ;  satin  smooth, 
Or  velvet  soft,  or  plush  with  shaggy  pile. 

Cowper,  The  Task,  The  Sofa. 

Plush  is  a  textile  fabric,  having  a  sort  of  velvet  nap 
or  shag  upon  one  side.  It  is  composed  regularly  of 
a  woof  of  a  single  woollen  thread,  and  a  twofold 
warp,  the  one,  wool  of  two  threads  twisted,  the  other 
goats'  or  camels'  hair.  There  are  several  sorts  of 
plush  made  entirely  of  worsted. — lire,  Dictionary 
of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Used  adjectivally. 

Peach-coloured  liveries  laced  with  silver,  and  pea- 
green  plush  inexpressibles,  render  the  De  Mogyns' 
flunkeys  the  pride  of  the  ring  when  they  appear  in 
Hyde  Park.— Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  vii. 

Plusher,  s.    British  fish  so  called. 

The  pilchard  is  devoured  by  a  bigger  kind  of  fish 
called  a  plusher,  somewhat  like  the  dog-fish,  who 
leapeth  above  water,  and  therethrough  be wrayeth 
them  to  the  balker.— Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

Plutonic,  adj.  [Lat.  Pluto  =  the  god  of  the 
Infernal  Regions.]  In  Geology.  Term 
applied  to  the  unstratified  division  of  the 
igneous  rocks  (granite,  &c.),  as  opposed  to 
the  volcanic. 

The  aqueous  or  fossiliferous  rocks  having  now 
been  described,  we  have  next  to  examine  those  that 
may  be  termed  volcanic  in  the  most  extended  sense 
of  that  term. . . .  They  are  seen,  in  some  instances, 
to  pass  insensibly  into  the  unstratified  division  of 
the  plutonic  rocka.  —  Sir  C.  Lyell,  Elements  of 
Geology,  ch.  xxviii. 

The  plutonic  rocks  may  be  treated  of  next  in 
order,  as  they  are  most  nearly  allied  to  the  volcanic 
class  already  considered.  I  have  described,  in  the 
first  chapter,  these  plutonic  rocks  as  the  unstratified 
division  of  the  crystalline  or  hypogene  formations, 
and  have  stated  that  they  differ  from  the  volcanic 
rocks,  not  only  by  their  more  crystalline  texture, 
but  also  by  the  absence  of  tuffs  and  breccias,  which 
are  the  products  of  eruptions  at  the  earth's  surface 
or  beneath  seas  of  considerable  depth.  They  differ 
also  by  the  absence  of  pores  or  cellular  cavities,  to 
which  the  expansion  of  the  entangled  gases  gives 
rise  in  ordinary  lava.  From  these  and  other  pecu- 
liarities, it  has  been  inferred,  that  the  granites  have 
been  formed  at  considerable  depths  in  the  earth, 
and  have  cooled  and  crystallized  slowly  under  great 
pressure  where  the  contained  gases  could  not  ex- 
pand. The  volcanic  rocks,  on  the  contrary,  although 
they  also  have  risen  up  from  below,  have  cooled 
from  a  melted  state  more  rapidly  upon  or  near  the 
surface.  From  this  hypothesis  of  the  great  depths 
at  which  the  granite  originated,  has  been  derived 
the  name  of  the  'plutonic '  rocks. — Ibid,  ch.xxxiii. 

Plutonic  rocks  differ  essentially  from  volcanic : 
they  are  more  crystalline,  and  are  unaccompanied 
by  tuffs  and  breccias,  and  there  are  none  of  those 
comparatively  large  pores  and  cavities,  occupied  by 
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(zas,  that  are  common  in  volcanic  rocks.— Ansted,  in 
Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  A  rt. 

2.  Applied  to  Plutonism  :  (the  older,  but  now 
rarer,  application). 

(See  under  Plutonist). 

Plutonism.  s.  In  Geology.  Vulcan  ism;  a 
term  applied  to  the  system  which  referred 
the  phenomena  of  geology  to  the  action  of 
fire  rather  than  of  water,  and,  as  such,  op- 
posed to  Neptunism. 

Plutonist.  s.  In  Geology.  Supporter  of 
Plutonism. 

Exactly  the  same  process,  on  the  same  subject,  and 
at  the  same  time,  was  going  on  in  Scotland.  Hutton, 
who  was  the  founder  of  Scotch  geology,  and  who,  in 
1788,  published  his  Theory  of  the  Earth,  conducted 
the  inquiry,  just  as  Werner  did;  though,  when  he 
began  nis  speculations,  he  had  no  knowledge  of 
what  Werner  was  doing.  The  only  difference  be- 
tween them  was,  that  while  Werner  reasoned  from 
the  agency  of  water,  Hutton  reasoned  from  the 
agency  of  fire. ...  In  obedience  to  the  general  men- 
tal habits  of  his  country,  he  adopted  the  deductive 
method.  In  further  obedience  to  the  more  special 
circumstances  connected  with  his  own  immediate 
pursuits,  he  gathered  the  principles  from  which  he 
reasoned,  from  a  study  of  fire,  instead  of  gathering 
them,  as  Werner  did,  from  a  study  of  water.  Hence 
it  is,  that,  in  the  history  of  geology,  the  followers  of 
Werner  are  known  as  Neptumsts,  and  those  of 
Hutton  as  Plutonists.  . . .  Kirwan  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  who  called  Button's  theory  the  Plu- 
tonic System.  —  Buckle,  History  of  Civilization  in 
England,  and  note,  vol.  ii.  ch.  vi. 

Pluvious,  adj.  [Lat. pluvia  =  rain.]  Rainy; 
relating  to  rain. 

The  fungous  parcels  about  the  wicks  of  candles 
only  siirni  fieth  a  moist  and  pluvious  air  about  them. 
— Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ply.  v.  a.  [Under  Plight  two  separate  en- 
tries have  been  made,  according  as  the 
word  has  been  connected  with  the  German 
pflicht  or  the  French  pli;  as  in  mauvais 
pit,  mauvaise  tournure  =  a  bad  turn,  bad 
condition  ;  il  a  pris  son  pli  =  he  has  taken 
his  bent,  i.e.  the  habit  is  formed.  The 
plight  of  the  body,  thdbitude  du  corps. 
(Sherwood.)  As  a  man's  bend,  or  inclina- 
tion, so  is  his  work ;  and  when  such  work 
becomes  habitual,  or  such  as  a  man's  po- 
sition in  life  calls  upon  him  to  complete,  the 
notion  of  engagement  and  duty  is  sug- 
gested. Such  is  the  sequence  of  ideas 
which  has  led  Mr.  Wedgwood  to  connect 
Pledge,  Plight,  and  the  word  before  us 
with  the  root  of  the  Latin  plico  =  fo 
Respecting  the  latter,  which  is  also  con- 
nected with  P levin,  see  Replevin.] 

1.  Work  on  anything  closely  and  importu- 
nately. 

The  tortured  savage  turns  around, 
And  flings  about  his  foam,  impatient  of  the  wound, 
The  wound's  great  author  close  at  hand  provokes 
His  rage,  and  plies  him  with  redoubled  strokes. 

Dryden,  Translation  from,  Ovid, 

Meleager  and  Atalanta. 
The  hero  stands  above,  and  from  afar 
Plies  him  with  darts  and  stones,  and  distant  war. 
Id.,  Translation  of  the  JSneid,  viii.  333. 

2.  Employ  with  diligence ;  keep  busy ;  set  on 
work. 

Her  gentle  wit  she  plies 
To  teach  them  truth.  Spenser. 

He  resumed  his  pen  too,  and  ply'd  it  as  hard.— 
Fell. 

They  their  live  engines  ply'd,  not  staying 
Until  they  reach'd  the  fatal  champain. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  2,  62. 

He  who  exerts  all  the  faculties  of  his  soul,  and 
plies  all  means  and  opportunities  in  the  search  of 
truth,  may  rest  upon  the  j  udgement  of  his  conscience 
so  informed,  as  a  warrantable  guide. — South,  Ser- 
mons. 

The  weary  Trojans  ply  their  shatter'd  oars 
To  nearest  land. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  i.  226. 

I  have  plied  my  needle  these  fifty  years,  and  by 
my  good  will  would  never  have  it  out  of  my  hand.— 
Spectator. 
But  meanwhile  axe  and  lever 

Have  manfully  been  plied ; 
And  now  the  bridge  hangs  tottering 

Above  the  boiling  tide.  Macaulay, 

Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  Horatius,  liii. 

'Has  he  no  appetite?'  asked  Merry.— 'Oh  yes,' 
said  Jonas,  plying  his  own  knife  and  fork  very  fast. 
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'  He  eats  when  he's  helped.  But  he  don't  care  whe- 
ther he  waits  a  minute  or  an  hour,  as  long  as  father's 
here ;  so  when  I'm  at  all  sharp  set,  as  1  am  to-day,  I 
come  to  him  after  I've  taken  the  edge  off  my  own 
hunger,  you  know.  Now,  Chuffey,  stupid,  are  you 
ready  ? ' — Dickens,  Martin  Chuzelewit,  ch.  xi. 

3.  Practise  diligently. 

He  sternly  bad  him  other  business  ply. 

Spenser. 

Keep  house,  and  ply  his  book,  welcome  his  friends, 
Visit  his  countrymen,  and  banquet  them. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  1. 
Then  commune  how  that  day  they  best  may  ply 
Their  growing  work. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  201. 
Their  bloody  task,  unweary'd  still,  they  ply. 

Waller. 

4.  Solicit  importunately. 

He  plies  her  hard,  and  much  rain  wears  the  marble. 


He  plies  the  duke  at  morning  and  at  night, 
And  doth  impeach  the  freedom  of  the  state, 
If  they  deny  him  justice. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 
Whosoever  has  any  thing  of  David's  piety  will 
be  perpetually  plying  the  throne  of  grace  with  such 
like  acknowledgements :  as,  blessed  be  that  provi- 
dence which  delivered  me  from  such  a  lewd  com- 
pany.— South,  Sermons. 
Ply.  v.  n. 

1 .  Work,  or  offer  service. 

He  was  forced  to  vly  in  the  streets  as  a  porter  for 
his  livelihood. — Addison,  Spectator. 

2.  Go  in  haste. 

Thither  he  plies  undaunted. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  954. 

3.  Busy  one's  self. 

A  bird  new  made,  about  the  banks  she  plies, 
Not  far  from  shore,  and  short  excursions  tries. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 

House  of  Sleep. 
Ply.  v.  n.     [from  Fr.  plier.~]     Bend. 

The  willow  plied  and  gave  way  to  the  gust,  and 
still  recovered  itself  again ;  but  the  oak  was  stub- 
born, and  chose  rather  to  break  than  bend.— Sir  R. 
L'Estrange. 

Ply.  s. 

1 .  Bent ;  turn ;  form  ;  cast ;  bias.   Obsolete. 

The  late  learners  cannot  so  well  take  the  ply,  ex- 
cept it  be  in  some  minds  that  have  not  suffered 
themselves  to  fix,  but  have  kept  themselves  open 
and  prepared  to  conceive  continual  amendment.— 
Bacon,  Essays. 

2.  Plait;  fold. 

The  rugae  9r  plies  of  the  inward  coat  of  the 
stomach  detain  the  aliment  in  the  stomach. — Ar- 
buthnot,  On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

Plyers.  s.     See  Pliers. 

Plying,  verbal  abs. 

1.  Importunate  solicitation. 


There  is  a  competition,  a  canvass,  or  plying,  be- 
fore we  come  to  choose  any  thing.  —  Hammond, 
Works,  iv.  510. 


2.  Endeavour  to  make  way  against  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind. 

Pneumatic,  adj.  [Gr.  wevfiartKo^  from 
TTvtvpa,  -arof  =  breath,  air,  wind.]  Con- 
nected with,  relating  to,  constituted  by, 
wind,  air,  gas  ;  science  of  pneumatics. 

That  the  air  near  the  surface  of  the  earth  will  ex- 
pand itself,  when  the  pressure  of  the  incumbent  at- 
mosphere is  taken  off,  may  be  seen  in  the  experi- 
ments made  by  Boyle  in  his  pneumatick  engine. — 
Locke,  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

The  lemon,  uncorrupt  with  voyage  long, 
To  vinous  spirits  added  (heavenly  drink), 
They  with  pneumatick  engine  ceaseless  draw. 

J.  Philips,  Cyder,  ii.  i70. 

The  atmospheric,  or  pneumatic, ...  is  a  species  of 
railway  in  which  the  propelling  power  is  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere  on  one  side  of  a  piston  or 
diaphragm,  and  a  partial  vacuum  on  the  other. . . . 
Mr.  Robert  Stephenson,  who  reported  upon  this 
system  in  1844,  showed  that  it  was  both  troublesome 
and  wasteful,  and  was  not  likely  to  come  into  gene- 
ral use  in  competition  with  the  locomotive,  and  it 
has  since  been  removed  on  all  the  lines  on  which  it 
had  been  introduced.  The  atmospheric  system, 
however,  or  some  modification  of  it,  though  not 
adapted  for  indiscriminate  use  as  an  economical 
system,  seems  likely  to  find  special  applications  of 
importance,  such  as  in  ascending  steep  inclines,  in 
working  underground  railways,  and  m  conveying 
mails  and  merchandise  through  tubes.  This  last 
application  has  been  carried  out  in  London  by  the 
Pneumatic  Despatch  Company  with  success.  — 
Bourne,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art,  s.  v.  Railroad. 

Pneumatical.  adj.     Pneumatic. 

I  fell  upon  the  making  of  pneumatical  trials, 
whereof  I  gave  an  account  m  a  book  about  the  air.— 
Boyle. 
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All  solid  bodies  consist  of  parts  pneumatical  and 
tangible  ;  the  pneumatical  substance  being  in  some 
bodies  the  native  spirit  of  the  body,  and  in  some 
plain  air  that  is  gotten  in.  —  Bacon. 

The  race  of  all  things  here  is,  to  extenuate  and 
turn  things  to  be  more  pneumatical  and  rare  ;  and 
not  to  retrograde  from  pneumatical  to  that  which 
is  dense.  —  Id.,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Pneumatics.  s.  [see  Chromatics.]  Science, 
or  doctrine  of  the  physical  properties  of 
air  (especially  that  of  the  atmosphere),  or 
elastic  fluids,  gases,  and  vapours. 

The  science  of  pneumatics  has  been  created  en- 
tirely by  modern  discoveries.  Galileo  first  demon- 
strated that  air  possesses  weight.  His  pupil  Torri- 
celli  invented  the  barometer  ;  and  Pascal  .  .  .  proved 
that  the  suspension  of  the  mercury  is  caused  by  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  Otto  Guericke,  a  citizen 
of  Magdeburg,  invented  the  air-pump  about  the  year 
1654  ;  and  Boyle  and  Mariotte,  soon  afterwards,  de- 
tected by  its  means  the  principal  mechanical  pro- 
perties of  atmospheric  air.  .  .  .  The  problem  of  de- 
termining the  velocity  of  their  vibrations  was  solved 
by  Newton  and  Euler,  but  more  completely  by 
Lagrange.  The  theoretical  principles  relative  to  the 
pressure  and  motion  of  elastic  fluids,  from  which 
the  practical  formulae  are  deduced,  were  established 
by  Daniel  Bernoulli  ;  but  have  been  rendered  more 
general  by  Navier.  —  Hirst,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 


Pneumatology.  *.  [Gr.TrvtujuaroXoyi'a;  Xoyoc  = 
word,  reason,  principle.]  Doctrine  of  spi- 
ritual existence. 

The  branch  which  treats  of  the  nature  and  opera- 
tions of  minds  has  by  some  been  called  pneuma- 
tology.—Reid. 

Pneumogastric.  adj.  [Gr.  ya<m?p  =  belly.] 
In  Anatomy.  Nerve  distributed  over  the 
viscera  of  the  chest  and  abdomen,  regu- 
lating the  functions  of  digestion  and  re- 
spiration. 

The  functions  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve  at  its 
root,  have  been  the  subject  of  particular  examina- 
tion by  various  experimenters  ;  some  of  whom  have 
concluded  that  it  there  possesses  no  motive  power, 
but  is  entirely  a  sensory,  or  rather  an  afferent  nerve. 
—  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  trunk  of  the 
pneumogastric  is  to  be  considered  as  a  nerve  of 
double  endowment.  —  Dr.  Carpenter,  Principles  of 
Human  Physiology,  481-482. 

Pneumonia.   *.     In  Medicine,     See  extract. 

Under  the  title  of  pneumonia,  or  pneumonic  in- 
flammation, I  mean  to  comprehend  the  whole  of  the 
inflammations  affecting  either  the  viscera  of  the 
thorax,  or  the  membrane  lining  the  interior  surface 
of  that  cavity.  —  Cullen,  Nosology. 

I  now  proceed  to  pneumonia,  or  inflammation  of 
the  substance  of  the  lungs.—  Sir  T-  Watson,  Lec- 
tures on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic, 
lect.  1. 

Pneumonic,  adj.    Relating  to  the  lungs,  or 

pneumonia.    See  under  Pneumonia. 
Pueumotborax.  s.    [Gr.  OdipaZ  =  chest  of  the 
human  body.]     In  Medicine.     See  extract. 
You  must  know  that  when  the  pleura  contains 
air  alone,  the  patient  is  said  to  have  pneumothorax  ; 
and  when  the  air  is  there  in  company  with  a  liquid, 
he  is  said  to  have  pneumothorax  with  effusion.  — 
Sir  T.   Watson,  Lectures  on   the  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Physic,luct.lm. 
Poacb.  v.  a. 

1.  Boil  slightly. 

The  yolks  of  eggs  are  so  well  prepared  for  nourish- 
ment, that,  so  they  be  poached  or  rare  boiled,  they 
need  no  other  preparation.  —  Bacon,  Natural  and 
Experimental  History. 

2.  Begin  without  completing:  (from  the  prac- 
tice of  boiling  eggs  slightly).  Rare. 

Of  later  times,  they  have  rather  poached  and 
offered  at  a  number  of  enterprizes,  than  maintained 
any  constantly.  —  Bacon. 

Poach,  v.  a.  [Fr.  poche  =  pocket.]  Plunder 
by  poaching  or  as  by  poaching. 

So  shameless,  so  abandon'd  are  their  ways, 
They  poach  Parnassus,  and  lay  claim  for  praise. 

Garth. 

Poacb.  v.  n. 
1  .  Act  as  a  poacher. 

In  the  schools 
They  poach  for  sense,  and  hunt  for  idle  rules. 

Oldliam,  Satires. 

For  Attic  phrase  in  Plato  let  them  seek  ; 
I  poach  in  Suidas  for  unlicensed  Greek. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  227. 
2.  Be  damp  ;  be  swampy. 

Chalky  and  clay  lands  burn  in  hot  weather,  chap 
in  summer,  and  poach  in  winter.—  Mortimer,  Hus- 
bandry. 
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Poacher,  s.  One  who  poaches,  or  steals 
game. 

You  old  poachers  have  such  a  way  with  you,  that 
all  at  once  the  business  is  done. — More,  Foundling. 

Poachiness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Poachy;  marshiness;  dampness. 

The  vallies,  because  of  the  poachiness,  they  keep 
for  grass. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Poaching,  verbal  abs.    Practice  of  a  poacher. 

He  hunts  too  much  in  the  purlieus ;  would  he 
would  leave  off  poaching.— Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
Philaster. 

Poachy,  adj.     Wet ;  swampy. 

What  uplands  you  design  for  mowing,  shut  up  the 
beginning  of  February ;  but  marsh  lands  lay  not  up 
till  April,  except  your  marshes  be  very  poachy. — 
Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Pochard,  s.  [Gr.  /3officac,  -a£oe.]  Native  duck 
so  called,  of  the  genus  Fuligula  (species, 
ferina)  ;  dunbird ;  poker. 

The  pochard,  or  dun-bird ,  for  the  species  is  known 
by  various  names,  as  Red-headed  Poker,  and  Red- 
eyed  Poker,  from  the  prevailing  colour  of  the  head, 
and  the  peculiar  colour  of  the  eye,  not  observed  in 
any  other  British  duck  ...  is  a  winter  visitor  to  this 
country.  .  .  .  Dunbirds  are  in  general  remarkable 
for  the  excellence  of  their  flesh,  and  probably  but 
little  inferior  to  the  far-famed  canvass-backed  duck 
of  the  United  States,  which  they  very  closely  resem- 
ble in  the  colour  of  their  plumage ;  but  our  dunbird 
is  the  smaller  duck  of  the  two. — Yarrell,  History  of 
British  Birds. 

Pocbe.  v.  a.  [Fr.  pocher  =  thrust.]  Stab ; 
pierce. 

The  flowk,  sole,  and  plaice,  follow  the  tide  up  into 
the  fresh  rivers,  where,  at  low  water,  the  country 
people  poche  them  with  an  instrument  somewhat 
like  a  salmon  spear. — Carew. 

Pock.  s.    See  Pox. 

That  poor  creature  that  was  full  of  scabs,  pocks, 
and  sores. — Hunting  of  Purgatory,  fol.  35.  b. :  1561. 

Pocket.  s.  [diminutive  of  poche  =  poke.] 
Small  bag  inserted  into  clothes. 

Here's  a  letter 
Found  in  the  pocket  of  the  slain  Roderigo. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  v.  2. 

Whilst  one  hand  exalts  the  blow, 
And  on  the  earth  extends  the  foe; 
T'  other  would  take  it  wonderous  ill, 
If  in  your  pocket  he  lay  still.      Prior,  Alma,  ii.185. 

As  he  was  seldom  without  medals  in  his  pocket,  he 
would  often  shew  us  the  same  face  on  an  old  coin, 
that  we  saw  in  the  statue. — Addison,  Dialogues  on 
the  Usefulness  of  ancient  Medals. 

Kill  a  man's  family,  and  he  may  brook  it ; 
But  keep  your  hands  out  of  his  breeches'  pocket. 

Byron,  Don  Juan. 
Used  adjectivally. 

This  company  consisted  of  three  men  in  livery, 
well  armed,  with  an  officer,  who  (as  I  afterwards 
learned,)  was  the  person  from  whom  Itifle  had  taken 
the  pocket  pistols  the  day  before. — Smollett,  Roderick 
Random,  ch.  is. 

In  those  days  there  were  pocket-boroughs,  a  Bir- 
mingham unrepresented  in  Parliament,  and  com- 
pelled to  make  strong  representations  out  of  it,  un- 
repealed  corn-laws,  three-and-sixpenny  letters,  a 
brawny  and  many-breeding  pauperism,  and  other 
departed  evils ;  but  there  were  some  pleasant  things 
too,  which  have  also  departed.— George  Eliot  (sig- 
nature), Felix  Holt  the  Radical,  introd. 

'  I  am  not  surprised,  sir,  at  anything  you  have  told 
me  to-night;  ,it  is  natural,  very  natural,  and  the 
greater  part  of  it  was  known  to  me  before.  I  will 
not  say,'  continued  Mr.  Pecksniff,  drawing  out  his 
pocket-handkerchief,  and  winking  with  both  eyes  at 
once,  as  it  were,  against  his  will, '  I  will  not  say  that 
you  are  mistaken  in  me.  While  you  are  in  your 
present  mood  I  would  not  say  so  for  the  world.' — 
Dickens,  Martin  Ghuzslewit,  ch.  iii. 

Pocket,  v.  a.    Put  in  the  pocket. 

Bless'd  paper-credit !  last  and  best  supply 
That  lends  corruption  lighter  wings  to  fly ! 
Gold,  imp'd  by  thee,  can  compass  hardest  things, 
Can  pocket  states,  or  fetch  or  carry  kings. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iii.  39. 

It  was  so,  'twas  plain  as  the  sun  at  noon-day,  he 
would  pocket  the  expense  of  the  licence,  ten  times 
told,  the  very  first  year.— Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy, 
vol.  i.ch.  x. 

When  the  tea-tray  was  taken  away,  as  it  was  at 
last,  Mr.  Jonas  produced  a  dirty  pack  of  cards,  and 
entertained  the  sisters  with  divers  small  feats  of 
dexterity :  whereof  the  main  purpose  of  every  one 
was,  that  you  were  to  decoy  some  one  into  laying  a 
wager  with  you  that  you  couldn't  do  it ;  and  were 
then  immediately  to  win  and  pocket  his  money. — 
Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xi. 

'We  knew  him,'  said  Mould,  in  the  same  biting 
vein,  as  he  pocketed  his  note-book ;  '  we  knew  him, 
and  are  not  to  be  caught  with  chaff.' — Ibid.  ch.  xix. 

With  up.    Proverbial  form  of  speech  de- 
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noting  the  doing  or  taking  anything  clan- 
destinely. 

If  thy  pocket  were  enriched  with  any  other  in- 
juries  but  these,  I  am  a  villain:  and  yet  you  will 
stand  to  it,  you  will  not  pocket  wp«wrougs.— Shake- 
spear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iii.  3. 

He  lays  his  claim 
To  half  the  profit,  half  the  fame, 
And  helps  to  pocket  up  the  game. 

Prior,  Alma,  ii.  147. 

Pocketbook.  s.    Paper  book  carried  in  the 
pocket  for  hasty  notes. 

Licinius  let  out  the  offals  of  his  meat  to  interest, 
and  kept  a  register  of  such  debtors  in  his  pocket,* 
book. — A  rbuthnot. 

Note  down  the  matters  of  doubt  in  some  pocket* 
book,  and  take  the  first  opportunity  to  get  them 
resolved. — Watts. 

Gunston  went  to  his  bureau,  took  out  his  notes, 
and  found  250?.  were  gone.  He  could  hardly  believe 
his  senses.  Had  he  made  a  mistake  in  counting? 
No.  There  was  his  pocket-book,  the  missing  num. 
bers  entered  duly  therein.— Lord  Lytton,  What  will 
he  do  with  it!  b.  vii.  ch.  vii. 

As  the  gentleman  was  not  honourable  enough  to 
keep  his  engagement,  he  came  again  next  day,  with 
his  pocket-book  in  such  a  state  of  distention  that  he 
was  regarded  in  the  bar  as  a  man  of  large  property, 
— Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xxvih. 
Pocketglass.  s.  Portable  looking-glass. 

The  world's  a  farce,  an  empty  show, 
Powder  and  pocketglass,  and  beaux. 

Prior,  An  English  Padlock. 
And  vanity  with  pocketglass, 
And  impudence  with  front  of  brass. 

Swift,  Miscellanies. 

Pockbole.  s.    [see  Pox.]     Pit  or  scar  made 
by  the  small-pox. 

Are  these  but  warts  and  pockholes  in  the  face 
O"  th'  earth?  Donne. 

Pocketknife.  s.    Case-knife  for  carrying  in 
the  pocket. 

'  I'll  tell  you  what  I  shall  do,  to  get  up  my  shoot- 
ing again,'  said  Mr.  Winkle,  who  was  eating  bread 
and  ham  with  a  pocket-knife.  '  I'll  put  a  stuffed 
partridge  on  the  top  of  a  post,  and  practise  at  it,  be- 
ginning at  a  short  distance,  and  lengthening  it  by 
degrees.  I  understand  it's  capital  practice.'— Dick- 
ens, Pickwick  Papers,  ch.  six. 

He  cut  his  bread  and  bacon  with  a  pocket-knife.— 
George  Eliot  (signature),  Felix  Holt  the  Radical, 
introduction. 

Pocketpicking.  verbal  abs.     Act  or  habit  of 
a  pickpocket. 

He  verily  believed,  more  honest,  well-meaning 
people  were  bubbled  out  of  their  goods  and  money 
by  it  in  one  twelvemonth,  than  by  pocket-picking 
and  shop-lifting  in  seven.— Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy, 
vol.  i.  ch.  xi. 
Pocky,  adj.  Marked  with  pocks. 

The  poor  pocky  Lazarus.— Hunting  of  Purgatory. 
foLS5.  b. :  1561. 

Your  father's  love  lies  thus  in  my  bones ;  I  might 
have  loved  all  the  pocky  whores  in  Persia,  and  have 
felt  it  less  in  my  bones.— Sir  J.  Denham,  lli£  Sophy, 
v.l. 

When  the  inflammation  is  aggravated  by  intem- 
perate habits,  or  by  scratching  . . .  the  vesicles  are 
liable  to  be  converted  into  pustules ;  and  this  has 
needlessly  been  made  a  separate  species  of  itch, 
scabies  purulenfa,  pocky  itch ;  you  see  large  pustules 
filled  with  a  yellow  viscid  matter,  standing  on  an 
inflamed  base.  —  Sir  T.  Watson,  Lectures  on  the 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic,  lect.  Ixxxix. 
Feculent,  adj.     [Lat.  poculum  -  cup.]     Fit 
for  drink. 

Some  of  these  herbs,  which  are  not  esculent,  are 
notwithstanding  poculent;  as  hops  and  broom.— 
Bacon. 

Pod.  s.    Capsule  of  legumes  ;  case  of  seeds. 

To  raise  tulips,  save  the  seeds  which  are  ripe 
when  the  pods  begin  to  open  at  the  top,  which  cut 
off  with  the  stalks  from  the  root,  and  keep  the  pods 
upright,  that  the  seed  do  not  fall  out.— Mortimer, 
Husbandry. 

Podagrlcal.  adj.     [Lat.  podagra  =  gout.] 

1.  Afflicted  with  the  gout. 

Prom  a  magnetical  activity  must  bo  made  out 
that  a  loadstone,  held  in  the  hand  of  one  that  is 
podagrical,  doth  either  cure  or  give  great  ease  in 
the  gout. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

2.  Gouty ;  relating  to  the  gout. 

Could  I  ease  you  of  that  podagrical  pain  which 
afflicts  you. — Howell,  Letters,  iv.  42. 
Podging.  adj.     ?  Plodding  ;  ?  blundering. 

The  dames  will  say  I  am  a  podging  ass.— History 
of  Albino  andBellarna:  1638.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Poem.  s.  [Lat.  poema ;  Gr.  Tro/q/ta  =  literally, 
mahing.~\     Metrical  composition. 

A  poem  is  not  alone  any  work,  or  composition  of 
the  poets  in  many  or  few  verses  ;  but  even  one  alone 
verse  sometimes  makes  a  perfect  poem.—B.  Jonson. 
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The  lady  An«e  of  Bretaigne,  passing  through  the 
presence  of  France,  and  espying  Chartier,  a  famous 
poet,  fast  asleep,  kissing  him,  said,  we  must  honour 
the  mouth  whence  so  many  golden  poems  have  pro- 
ceeded.— Peacham,  On  Poetry, 

To  you  the  promised  poem  I  will  pay. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  vi.  40. 

Poephagous.  [Gr.  TTOJJ  =  grass,  herbage.] 
Grass-eating. 

Some  paleontologists  . . .  have  been  led  astray  in 
regard  to  the  affinities  of  Plagiaulax,  referring  it  to 
the  poephagtous  potoroos  and  kangaroos.  —  Owen, 
Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,  vol.iii.  p.  294. 

Poesy,  s. 

1.  Art  of  writing  poems. 

A  poem  is  the  work  of  the  poet :  poesy  is  his  skill 
or  craft  of  making ;  the  very  fiction  itself,  the  rea- 
son or  form  of  the  work. — B.  Jonson. 

How  far  have  we 

Profaned  thy  heavenly  gift  of  poesy? 
Jlade  prostitute  and  profligate  the  muse, 
"Whose  harmony  was  first  ordain'd  above. 

Dryden.  Ode  to  the  Memory  of 
Mrs,  Anne  Killegrew. 

2.  Poem  ;  metrical  composition  ;  poetry. 

Musick  and  poesy  use  to  quicken  you. 

Skakespear,  Taming  of  the  SJirew,  i.  1. 

There  is  an  hymn,  for  they  have  excellent  poesy ; 

the  subject  is  always  the  praises  of  Adam,  Noah,  and 

Abraham,  concluding  ever  with  a  thanksgiving  for 

the  nativity  of  our  Saviour.— Bacon,  New  Atlantis. 

They  apprehend  a  veritable  history  in  an  emblem 
or  piece  of  Christian  poesy.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errvurs. 

8,  Short  conceit  engraved  on  a  ring  or  other 
thing. 

A  paltry  ring,  whose  poesy  was 
For  all  the  world  like  cutler's  poetry 
Upon  a  knife :  '  Love  me  and  leave  me  not." 

S/uzkespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 

Poet.  s.  [Lat.  poeta  ;  Gr.  -n-oinrrj^  ;  -jroi'na  — 
I  make.]  Inventor  ;  author  of  fiction  ; 
writer  of  poems  ;  one  who  writes  in 
measure. 

The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling, 
Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to 

heaven ; 

And,  as  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 
Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  v.  1. 

"Pis  not  vain  or  fabulous 

What  the  sage  poets,  taught  by  the  heavenly  muse, 
Storied  of  old,  in  high  immortal  verse, 
Of  dire  chimeras  and  enchanted  isles. 

Milton,  Comus,  514. 

A  poet  is  a  maker,  as  the  word  signifies ;  and  he 
who  cannot  make,  that  is  invent,  hath  his  name  for 
nothing.— Dryden. 

Poet-laureate.  *.  [two  words.]  Laureate : 
(the  construction  being  that  of  Knight- 
templar,  Body-corporate,  and  the  like ; 
i.e  with  the  adjective  following  the  sub- 
stantive, or  postpositive). 

In  1616  he  published  a  folio  volume  of  his  works, 
and  in  the  same  year  he  received  a  grant  from  the 
king  of  the  salary  of  poet-laureate  for  life.— Rees, 
Cyclopaedia,  art.  Ben  Jonson. 

Poetaster,  s.  [Italian,  poetastro.']  Petty 
would-be  poet. 

Let  no  poetaster  command  or  intreat 
Another,  extempore  verses  to  make.          B.  Jonson. 

Begin  not  as  th'  old  poetaster  did, 
Troy's  famous  war,  and  Priam's  fate  I  sing. 

Lord  Roscommon. 

Horace  hath  exposed  those  trifling  poetasters,  that 
spend  themselves  in  glaring  descriptions,  and  sewing 
here  and  there  some  cloth  of  gold  on  their  sackcloth. 
— Feltnn. 

We  have  already,  as  occasion  served,  borne  testi- 
mony to  the  merits  of  various  German  poets ;  and 
must  now  say  a  word  on  certain  German  poetasters, 
hoping  that  it  may  be  chiefly  a  regard  to  the  former 
which  has  made  us  take  even  this  slight  notice  of 
the  latter ;  for  the  bad  is  in  itself  of  no  value,  and 
only  worth  describing  lest  it  be  mistaken  for  the 
good.  ...  To  exhaust  [this  subject]  or  attempt  dis- 
cussing it  with  scientific  precision,  would  be  an  im- 
possible enterprise.  What  man  is  there  that  could 
assort  the  whole  furniture  of  Milton's  Limbo  of 
Vanity ;  or  where  is  the  Hallam  that  would  under- 
take to  write  the  Constitutional  History  of  a  Rook- 
ery?— Carl yle,  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays, 
German  Playwrights. 
Poetess,  s.  Female  poet. 

That  shrew,  the  Roman  poetesse, 
That  taught  her  gossips  learned  bitternesse. 

Bishop  Hall,  Satires,  v.  i. 
That  all  the  people  of  the  sky 
Might  know  a,  poetess  was  born  on  earth. 

Dryden,  Ode  to  the  Memory  of  Mrs. 

Anne  K'dligrew. 
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Poetic,  adj.  Expressed  in,  suitable  to, 
poetry. 

With  courage  guard,  and  beauty  warm  our  age, 
And  lovers  fill  with  like  poetick  rage.  Waller. 

But  trust  the  muse — she  saw  it  upward  rise, 
Though  mark'd  by  none  but  quick  poetick  eyes. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  v. 
There  is  a  pleasure  in  poetic  pains, 
Which  only  poets  know. 

Cowper,  The  Task,  The  Time-Piece. 
Poetical,  adj.     Poetic. 

Would  the  gods  had  made  you  poetical. — I  do  not 
know  what  poetical  is. — The  truest  poetry  is  most 
feigning. — Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  lii.  8. 

The  moral  of  that  poetical  fiction,  that  the  upper- 
most link  of  all  the  series  of  subordinate  causes  is 
fastened  to  Jupiter's  chair,  signifies  that  almighty 
God  governs  and  directs  subordinate  causes  and 
effects.— Sir  M.  Hale. 

Neither  is  it  enough  to  give  his  author's  sense  in 
good  English,  in  poetical  expressions  and  in  musical 
11  um  bers. — Dryden. 
I  alone  can  inspire  the  poetical  crowd.         Swift. 

Poetically,  adv.  In  a  poetical  manner ; 
with  the  qualities  of  poetry ;  by  the  fiction 
of  poetry. 

The  many  rocks,  in  the  passage  between  Greece 
and  the  bottom  of  Pontus,  are  poetically  converted 
into  those  fiery  bulls. — Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

The  criticks  have  concluded  that  the  manners 
of  the  heroes  are  poetically  good  if  of  a  piece.  — 
Dryden. 

Poetics,  s.  [see  Chromatics.]  Doctrine 
of  poetry. 

Of  all  his  [Aristotle's]  compositions,  his  rhetoric 
and  poetics  are  most  complete.— J.  Warton,  Essay 
on  the  Genius  and  Writings  of  Pope. 

Poetize,  v.  n.     Compose  as  a  poet. 

1  versify  the  truth,  not  poetise.  Donne. 

Virgil,  speaking  of  Turnus  and  his  great  strength, 
thus  poetizes.— Hakewill. 

Poetress.  s.     Female  poet. 

Most  peerless  poetress, 
The  true  Pandora  of  all  heavenly  graces.     Spenser. 

Poetry,  s. 

1 .  Metrical  composition ;  art  or  practice  of 
writing  poems. 

Strike  the  best  invention  dead, 
Till  baffled  poetry  hangs  clown  the  head. 

Cleaveland. 

Although  in  poetry  it  be  necessary  that  the  uni- 
ties of  time,  place,  and  action  should  be  explained, 
there  is  still  something  that  gives  a  greatness  of 
mind  to  the  reader,  which  few  of  the  criticks  have 
considered. — Addison,  Spectator. 

Poetry  is  not  the  proper  antithesis  to  prose,  but 
to  science.  Poetry  is  opposed  to  science,  and  prose 
to  metre.  .  .  .  The  proper  and  immediate  object  of 
science  is  the  acquirement  or  communication  of 
truth :  the  proper  and  immediate  object  of  poetry 
is  the  communication  of  immediate  pleasure. — Cole- 
ridge. 

The  end  of  poetry  is  to  please ;  and  the  name,  we 
think,  is  strictly  applicable  to  every  metrical  compo- 
sition from  which  we  derive  pleasure  without  any 
laborious  exercise  of  the  understanding.— Jeffreys, 
Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  xi.  p.  216. 

2.  Poems ;  poetical  pieces. 

She  taketh  most  delight 
In  musick,  instruments,  and  poetry. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  1. 
Poignancy,  s. 

1.  Power  of  stimulating  the  palate;  sharp- 
ness. 

I  sat  quietly  down  at  my  morsel,  adding  only  a 
principle  of  hatred  to  all  succeeding  measures  by 
way  of  sauce;  and  one  point  of  conduct  in  the 
dutchess's  life  added  much  poignancy  to  it.— Swift. 

2.  Power  of  irritation  ;  asperity. 
Poignant,  adj.     [Fr.  poignant,  from  poigner 

=  pierce.] 

1.  Sharp;  penetrating. 

His  poynant  speere  he  thrust  with  puissant  sway 
At  proud  Cymochles.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

2.  Sharp ;  stimulating  the  palate. 

See  all  your  sauces  be  sharp  and  poignant  in  the 
palatu. — Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Elder  Brotfter. 

No  poignant  sauce  she  knew,  nor  costly  treat, 
Her  hunger  gave  a  relish  to  her  meat. 

Dryden,  The  Cock  and  the  Fox,  21. 

The  studious  man,  whose  will  was  never  deter- 
mined to  poignant  sauces  and  delicious  wine,  is,  by 
hunger  and  thirst,  determined  to  eating  and  drink- 
ing.— Locke. 

3.  Severe  ;  piercing  ;  painful. 

If  God  makes  use  of  some  poignant  disgrace  to  let 
out  the  poisonous  vapour,  is  not  the  mercy  greater 
than  the  severity  of  the  cure  ? — South,  Sermons. 

4.  Irritating ;  satirical ;  keen. 
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Point,  s.     [Fr.  point ;  Lat.  punctum."] 
I.  Sharp  end  of  any  instrument  or  body. 

The  thorny  point 

Of  bare  distress  hath  ta'en  from  me  the  shew 
Of  smooth  fidelity.    Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  ii.  7. 

That  bright  beam,  whose  point,  now  raised, 
Bore  him  slope  downward. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  590. 

A  pyramid  reversed  may  stand  for  a  while  upon 
its  point,  if  balanced  by  admirable  skill.— Sir  W. 
Temple,  Miscellanies. 

Doubts  if  he  wielded  not  a  wooden  spear 
Without  a,  point  ;  he  look'd,  the  point  was  there. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Story  of 
Cygnu*. 

'  Who  may  that  be? '  asked  Tom,  seeming  to  enter 
a  mild  protest  on  behalf  of  the  dignity  of  an  absent 
person.  'You  know.  What  is  it?  Northkey.' 
— '  Westlock,'  rejoined  Tom,  in  rather  a  louder  tone 
than  usual. — 'An!  to  be  sure,'  said  Martin,  'West- 
lock.  I  knew  it  was  something  connected  with  a 
point  of  the  compass  and  a  door.  Well !  and  what 
says  Westlock  ? f  —  Dicken*,  Martin  Chuzzlewit, 
ch.  xii. 

2.  String  with  a  tag. 

If  your  son  have  not  the  day, 
For  a  silken  point  I'll  give  my  barony. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  i.  1. 
King  James  was  wont  to  say,  that  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  had  given  him  a  groom  of  his  bed- 
chamber, who  could  not  truss  his  points.— Lord 
Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 
Used  ambiguously. 

He  hath  ribands  of  all  the  colours  in  the  rainbow ; 
points  more  than  all  the  lawyers  can  learnedly 
handle. — Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 

I  am  resolved  on  two  points. — That  if  one  break, 
the  other  will  hold ;  or  if  both  break,  your  gaskins 
fall.— Id.,  Twelfth  Night,  i.  5. 

3.  Headland ;  promontory. 

I  don't  see  why  Virgil  has  given  the  epithet  of 
'  alta '  to  Prochita,  which  is  much  lower  than  Ischia, 
and  all  the  points  of  land  that  lie  within  its  neigh- 
bourhood.— Addison. 

4.  Sting  of  an  epigram  ;  sentence  terminated 
with  some  remarkable  turn  of  words  or 
thought. 

He  taxes  Lucan,  who  crowded  sentences  together, 
and  was  too  full  of  points. — Dryden,  On  Heroick 
Plays. 

Studious  to  please  the  genius  of  the  times, 
With  periods,  points,  and  tropes  he  slurs  his  crimes ; 
'  He  robb'd  not,  but  he  borrow'd  from  the  poor." 

Id.,  Translation  of  Persius,  i.  170. 

Times  corrupt,  and  nature  ill  inclined, 
Produced  the  point  that  left  a  sting  behind. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.ii.  ep.  i. 

When  they  had  been  out  for  some  hours  and  were 
thoroughly  fatigued,  it  being  by  that  time  twilight, 
Mr.  Jonas  intimated  that  he  would  show  them  one 
of  the  best  pieces  of  fun  with  which  he  was  ac- 
quainted. Tnis  joke  was  of  a  practical  kind,  and  its 
humour  lay  in  taking  a  hackney-coach  to  the  ex- 
treme limits  of  possibility  for  a  shilling.  Happily  it 
brought  them  to  the  place  where  Mr.  Jonas  dwelt, 
or  the  young  ladies  might  have  rather  missed  the 
point  &nd  cream  of  the  jest.— Dickens,  Martin  Chuz- 
zlewit, ch.  xi. 

Pip,  in  a  natural  spirit  of  emulation,  then  related 
some  instances  of  his  own  depth ;  and  Wolf,  not  to 
be  left  behind-hand,  recited  the  leading  points  of 
one  or  two  vastly  humorous  articles  he  was  then 
preparing.  These  lucubrations,  being  of  what  he 
called  '  a  warm  complexion,'  were  highly  approved : 
and  all  the  company  agreed  that  they  were  full  of 
point. — Ibid.  ch.  zxviii. 

5.  In  Metaphysics.  Substance  with  the  single 
attribute  of   relation.     See  under  Sub- 
stance. 

6.  In  Geometry. 

a.  As  a  question  of  space.     That  which 
has  neither  parts  nor  magnitude,  but  only 
position  ;  indivisible  part  of  space. 

We  sometimes  speak  of  space,  or  do  suppose  a 
point  in  it  at  such  a  distance  from  any  part  of  the 
universe. — Locke. 

It  is  sometimes  convenient  to  consider  &  point  as 
an  evanescent  circle  or  sphere. — Hirst,  in  Brande 
and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and 
Art. 

b.  As  a  question  of  time.    Moment. 

Then  neither  from  eternity  before, 
Nor  from  the  time,  when  time's  first  point  begun, 
Made  he  all  souls. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

7.  Small  space. 

Amid  two  seas,  on  one  small  point  of  land, 
Wearied,  uncertain,  and  amazed  we  stand. 

Prior,  Solomon,  iii.  613. 

8.  Punctilio;  nicety. 

We  doubt  not  but  such  as  are  not  much  conver- 
sant with  the  variety  of  authors,  may  have  some 
leading  helps  to  their  studies  of  points  of  prece- 
dence, by  this  slight  designation.— Seiden. 
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Shalt  thou  dispute 

With  Him  the  points  of  liberty,  who  made 
Thee  what  thou  art,  and  form'd  the  powers  of  heaven 
Such  as  he  pleased  P      Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  822. 

9.  Part  required  of  time  or  space ;  critical 
moment :  exact  place. 

Esau  said,  Behold,  I  am  at  the  point  to  die ;  and 
what  profit  shall  this  birthright  do  to  me  V — Genesis, 
XXV.  32. 

How  oft,  when  men  are  at  the  point  of  death, 
Have  they  been  merry !  which  their  keepers  call 
A  lightning  before  death. 

Shakespear,  Borneo  and  Juliet,  v.  3 

Democritus,  spent  with  age,  and  just  at  the  point 
of  death,  called  for  loaves  of  new  bread,  and  with 
the  steam  under  his  nose,  prolonged  his  life  till  a 
feast  was  past. — Sir  W.  Temple. 

They  follow  nature  in  their  desires,  carrying  them 
no  farther  than  she  directs,  and  leaving  off  at  the 
point  at  which  excess  would  grow  troublesome.— 
Bishop  Atterbury. 

10.  Degree;  state. 

The  highest  point  outward  things  can  bring  one 
unto,  is  the  contentment  of  the  mind,  with  which  no 
estate  is  miserable. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

In  a  common  wealth,  the  wealth  of  the  country  is 
so  distributed  that  most  of  the  community  are  at 
their  ease,  though  few  are  placed  in  extraordinary 
points  of  splendour. — Addison. 

11.  Note  of  distinction  in  writing ;  stop. 

Commas  and  points  they  set  exactly  right, 
And  'twere  a  sin  to  rob  them  of  their  mite. 

Pope,  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot. 

12.  Spot ;  part  of  a  surface  divided  by  spots : 
(as,  ace  or  sise  point). 

13.  One  of  the  degrees  into  which  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  horizon,  and  the  mari- 
ner's compass  is  divided. 

Carve  out  dials  quaintly,  point  by  point, 
Thereby  to  see  the  minutes  how  they  run. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  ii.  5. 

A  seaman,  coming  before  the  judges  of  the  admi- 
ralty for  admittance  into  an  office  of  a  ship,  was  by 
one  of  the  judges  much  slighted;  the  judge  telling 
him  that  he  believed  he  could  not  say  the  points  of 
his  compass. — Bacon. 

There  arose  strong  winds  from  the  south,  with  a 
point  east,  which  carried  us  up. — Id.,  New  Atlantis. 

Vapours  flred  shew  the  mariner 
From  what  point  of  his  compass  to  beware 
Impetuous  winds.       Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  558. 

If  you  tempt  her  more,  the  wind  of  fortune 
May  come  about,  and  take  another  point, 
And  blast  your  glories. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  The  Sophy,  ii.  1. 

At  certain  periods  stars  resume  their  place. 
For  the  same  point  of  heav'ii  their  course  advance. 

Dryden. 

14.  Particular  place  to  which  anything  is 
directed. 

East  and  west  are  but  respective  and  mutable 
points,  according  unto  different  longitudes  or  distant 
parts  of  habitation. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Er- 
rours. 

Let  the  part  which  producos  another  part  be 
more  strong  than  that  which  it  produces;  and  let 
the  whole  be  seen  by  one  point  of  sight. — Dryden, 
Translation  of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

The  poet  intended  to  set  the  character  of  Arete 
in  a  fair  point  of  light.  —  Broome,  Notes  on  the 


15.  Particular ;  particular  mode. 

A  figure  like  your  father, 
Arrn'd  at  all  points  exactly,  cap-a-pe, 
Appears  before  them.          Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

Who  setteth  out  prepared 

At  all  points  like  a  prince,  attended  with  a  guard. 

Drayton. 

A  war  upon  the  Turk  is  more  worthy  than  upon 
any  other  Gentiles,  in  point  of  religion,  and  in  point 
of  honour. — Bacon,  Advertisement  touching  a  Holy 
War. 

He  had  a  moment's  right  in  point  of  time ; 
Had  I  seen  first,  then  his  had  been  the  crime. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  820. 

With  the  history  of  Moses,  no  book  in  the  world 
in  point  of  antiquity  can  contend. — Archbishop  Til- 
lotson,  Sermons. 

Men  would  often  see,  what  a  small  pittance  of 
reason  is  mixed  with  those  hulling  opinions  they  are 
swelled  with,  with  which  they  are  so  armed  at  all 
points,  and  with  which  they  so  confidently  layabout 
them. — Locke. 

I  have  extracted  out  of  that  pamphlet  a  few  of 
those  notorious  falsehoods,  in  point  of  fact  and  rea- 
soning.— Swift. 

16.  Aim  ;  act  of  aiming  or  striking. 

What  a  point,  my  lord,  your  falcon  made, 
And  what  a  pitch  she  flew  above  the  rest. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  ii.  1. 

17.  Particular  thing  required;  aim  the  thing 
points  at. 

You  gain  your  point,  if  your  industrious  art 
Can  make  unusual  words  easy.     Lord  Roscommon. 
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There  is  no  creature  so  contemptible,  but,  by  re- 
solution, may  gain  his  point. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

18.  Particular;  instance;  example. 

I'll  hear  him  his  confessions  justify, 
And  point  by  point  the  treasons  of  his  master 
He  again  shall  relate. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  i.  2. 

Thou  shalt  be  as  free 
As  mountain  winds ;  but  then  exactly  do 
All  points  of  my  command.  Id.,  Tempest,  i.  2. 

His  majesty  should  make  a  peace,  or  turn  the  war 
directly  upon  such  points  as  may  engage  the  nation 
in  support  of  it.— Sir  W.  Temple. 

Kenelm,  the  son  of  Kenulph,  Mercia's  king, 
Whose  holy  life  the  legends  loudly  sing, 
Warn'd  in  a  dream,  his  murder  did  foretel, 
From  point  to  point,  as  after  it  bpfel. 

Drydr.n,  T!te  Cock  and  the  Fox,  360. 

This  letter  is,  in  every  point,nn  admirable  pattern 
of  the  present  polite  way  of  writing.— Swift. 

19.  Single  position;  single  assertion;  single 
part  of  a  complicated  question ;  single  part 
of  any  whole. 

Another  vows  the  same ; 
A  third  to  a  point  more  near  the  matter  draws. 

Daniel. 

Strange  point  and  new ! 
Doctrine  which  we  would  know  whence  learn'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  855. 

The  company  did  not  meddle  at  all  with  the  state 
point,  as  to  the  oaths.  But  kept  themselves  intirely 
to  the  church  point  of  her  independency,  as  to  her 
purely  spiritual  authority,  from  the  state. — Leslie. 

Stanilaus  endeavours  to  establish  the  duodecuple 
proportion,  by  comparing  Scripture  together  with 
Josephus  :  but  they  will  hardly  prove  his  point. — 
A  rbuthnot,  Tables  of  ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and 
Measures. 

There  is  no  point  wherein  I  have  so  much  la- 
boured, as  that  of  improving  and  polishing  all  parts 
of  conversation  between  persons  of  quality— Swift. 

The  gloss  produceth  instances  that  are  neither 
pertinent,  nor  prove  the  point. — Baker,  Reflections 
upon  Learning. 

'  I  am  all  for  their  going  in  the  procession,'  said 
Egremont.  '  The  point  is  not  so  clear,'  said  Sir  Vava- 
sour, solemnly ;  '  and  indeed,  although  we  have  been 
firm  in  defining  our  rightful  claims  in  our  petitions, 
as  for  honorary  epithets,  secondary  titles,  personal 
decorations,  and  augmented  heraldic  bearings,  lam 
not  clear,  if  the  government  evinced  a  disposition 
for  a  liberal  settlement  of  the  question,  I  would  not 
urge  a  too  stringent  adherence  to  every  point.' — 
B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  ii.  ch.  ii. 

20.  Note ;  tune. 

You,  lord  archbishop  . , . 
Wherefore  do  you  so  ill  translate  yourself 
Out  of  the  speech  of  peace,  that  bears  such  grace, 
Into  the  harsh  and  boisterous  tongue  of  war? 
Turning  your  books  to  graves, . . .  your  tongue  divine 
To  a  loud  trumpet  and  a  point  of  war. 

Shakispear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  1. 

21.  Condition. 

He  never  saw  the  queen  in  better  health,  nor  in 
better  point, — Stuart,  History  of  Scotland,  i.  321. 

Pointblank.     Directly :  (as,  an  arrow  is  shot 
to  the  pointblanh  or  white  mark). 

This  boy  will  carry  a  letter  twenty  mile  as  easy  as 
a  cannon  will  shoot  pointblank  twelve  score. — Shake- 
spear, Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iii.  2. 

The  other  level  pointblank  at  the  inventing  of 
causes  and  axioms. — Bacon. 

Unless  it  be  the  cannon  ball, 
That  shot  i'  the  air  pointblank  upright, 
Was  borne  to  that  prodigious  height, 
That  learn'd  philosophers  maintain, 
It  ne'er  came  backwards  down  again. 

Butter,  Hudibras,  ii.  2,  436. 

The  faculties  that  were  given  us  for  the  glory  of 
our  master,  are  turned  pointblank  against  the  in- 
tention of  them. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Estius  declares,  that  although  all  the  schoolmen 
were  for  Latria  to  be  given  to  the  cross,  yet  that  it 
is  pointblank  against  the  definition  of  the  council  of 
Nice. — Bishop  Stilling  fleet. 

What  shall  I  do  with  the  remains  of  life  that  she 
has  left  me  ? — O  throw  it  at  her  feet  by  all  means,  put 
on  your  tragedy  face,  catch  fast  hold  of  her  petticoat, 
whip  out  your  handkerchief,  and  in  point-blank 
verse,  desire  her  one  way  or  other,  to  make  an  end 
of  the  business. — Gibber,  The  Careless  Husband. 

He  declined  point-blank  to  see  Colonel  Moriey: 
and  declared  that  the  terms  he  himself  had  pro- 
posed were  the  lowest  he  would  accept.  —  Lord 
Lytton,  What  will  he  do  with  it !  b.  xi.  ch.  yii. 

Perhaps  on  the  principle  that  obscurity  increases 
the  natural  size  of  objects,  and  is  an  element  of  the 
sublime,  the  Colonel  did  not  too  accurately  define 
his  relations  '  the  Digbies : '  he  let  it  be  casually  un- 
derstood that  they  were  the  Digbies  to  be  found  in 
Debrett.  But  if  some  indiscreet  vulgarian  (a  fa- 
vourite word  with  both  the  Pompleys)  asked  point- 
blank  if  he  meant  'my  Lord  Digby,'  the  Colonel, 
with  a  lofty  air,  answered—'  The  elder  branch,  sir.' 
— Id.,  My  Novel,  b.  v.  ch.  viii. 
Point  devise  or  device.  See  extract  from 
Todd. 


POIN 


Every  thing  about  you  should  demonstrate  a  enre- 
less  desolation  ;  but  you  are  rather  point  de  vise  in 
your  accoutrements,  as  loving  yourself,  than  the 
lover  of  another. — Shakespear.  As  you  like  it,  iii.  2. 

I  will  baffle  Sir  Toby,  I  will  wash  off  gross  ac- 
quaintance, I  will  be  point  devise  the  very  man. — 
Id.,  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  5. 

Men's  behaviour  should  be  like  their  apparel,  not 
too  straight  or  point  devise,  but  free  for  exercise. 
— Bacon. 

Thus  for  the  nuptial  hour  all  fitted  point-device, 
Some  busied  are  in  decking  of  the  bride. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  xv. 

[Work  performed  by  the  needle ;  noinct  in  the  French 
language  denoting  a  stitch,  and  devise,  any  thing  in- 
vented, disposed,  or  arranged :  point-devise  wns 
therefore  a  particular  sort  of  patterned  lace  worked 
with  the  needle ;  and  the  term  point-lace  is  still 
familiar  to  every  female: — in  a  secondary  sense, 
point  devise  became  applicable  to  whatever  was  un- 
commonly exact,  or  constructed  with  the  nicety  and 
precision  of  stitches  made  or  devised  by  the  needle. 
(Douce,  Illustrations  of  Shakespear,  i.  93-97.— Toad.] 

Point,  v.  a. 

1.  Sharpen ;  forge  or  grind  to  a  point. 

The  princes  of  Germany  had  but  a  dull  fear  of  the 
greatness  of  Spain  ;  now  that  fear  is  sharpened  and 
pointed,  by  the  Spaniards'  late  enterprises  upon  the 
Palatinate.  —  Bacon,  Consideratiotis  on  War  with 
Spain. 
Part  scour  their  rusted  shields  with  seam,  and 

part 
New  grind  the  blunted  ax  and  point  the  dart. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  sEneid,  vii.  867. 

2.  Direct  towards  an  object,  by  way  of  forc- 
ing it  on  the  notice. 

Alas !  to  make  me 

A  fixed  figure,  for  the  hand  of  scorn 
To  point  his  slow  unmoving  linger  at. 

Shakespear,  OtJiello,  iv.  2. 

3.  Direct. 

Whoever  should  be  guided  through  his  battles  by 
Minerva,  and  pointed  to  every  scene  of  them,  would 
see  nothing  but  subjects  of  surprise.— -Pope. 

4.  Show  as  by  directing  the  finger :  (with  out}. 

From  the  great  sea  ye  shall  point  out  for  you 
mount  Hor. — Numbers,  xxxiv.  7. 

It  will  become  us,  as  rational  creatures,  to  follow 
the  direction  of  nature,  where  it  seems  to  point  us 
out  the  way.— Locke. 

I  shall  do  justice  to  those  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  learning,  and  point  out  their  beauties. 
— Addison. 

Is  not  the  elder 
By  nature  pointed  out  for  preference  ?  Rowe. 

Without  out. 

Mount  Hermon,  yonder  sea,  each  place  behold 
In  prospect  as  1  point  them. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  142. 

5.  Distinguish  by  stops  or  points,  in  the  way 
of  punctuation. 

Pointed  and  distinguished  as  they  [the  words] 
ought,  the  sense  is  excellently  good,  and  the  con- 
struction plain  and  easy. — Knatchbull,  Annotations 
upon  some  difficult  Texts  in  all  the  Books  of  the  New 
Testament,  p.  247. 
Point,  v.  a.  Appoint. 

Was  never  so  great  joyaunce  since  that  day 

That  all  the  gods  whilome  assembled  were 
On  Hsemus  hill,  in  their  divine  array, 

To  celebrate  the  solemn  bridall  cheare 
'Twixt  Peleus  and  dame  Thetis  pointed  there. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

This  to  be,  if  you  do  not  point  any  of  the  lower 
rooms,  for  a  dining  place  of  servants. — Bacon,  Es- 
says, Of  Building, 

Point,  v.  n. 

1.  Note  with  the  finger;  force  upon  the  no- 
tice, by  directing  the  finger  towards  it : 
(with  at  commonly,  sometimes  to  before 
the  thing  spoken  of). 

Now  must  the  world  point  at  poor  Catherine, 
And  say, '  Lo !  there  is  mad  Petruchio's  wife. 
If  it  would  please  him  come  and  marry  her.' 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shreiv,  iii.  2. 
Sometimes  we  use  one  finger  only,  as  in  pointing 
at  any  thing.— Ray,  On  tlie  Wisdom  of  God  mani- 
fested in  the  Works  of  the  Creation. 

Who  fortune's  fault  upon  the  poor  can  throw, 
Point  at  the  tatter'd  coat  and  ragged  shoe. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Persius,  i.  26/ 
Rouse  up  for  shame  !  our  brothers  of  Pharsalia 
Point  at  their  wounds,  and  cry  aloud  to  battle. 

Addison,  Cato. 

•2.  Indicate,  as  dogs  do  to  sportsmen. 

The  subtle  dog  scowers  with  sagacious  nose, 
Along  the  field,  and  snuffs  each  wind  that  blows ; 
Now  the  warm  scent  assures  the  covey  near, 
He  treads  with  caution,  and  he  points  with  fear. 

Gay.  Rural  Sports,  ii.  309. 
(See  also  under  Pointer.) 

3.  Show  distinctly. 

To  point  at  what  time  the  balance  of  power  was 


most  equally  held  between  their  lords  and  commons 
in  Rome,  would  perhaps  admit  a  controversy.— 
Swift. 

Pointed,  part.  adj.     Appointed. 
So  hazard  thou  to  come 

Unto  the  pointed  place. 
To  thwart  thy  friend,  and  meete  with  him 
That  longs  to  see  thv  face. 

Turbervile,  The  Venturous  Lover.    (Rich.) 

Pointed,  part.  adj. 

1.  Having  a  point. 

A  pointed  flinty  rock,  all  bare  and  black, 
Grew  gibbous  from  behind  the  mountain's  back. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  jEneid.  viii.  307. 
A  thick  forest  made  up  of  bushes,  brambles,  and 
pointed  thorns.— Addison,  Spectator,  no.  56. 

Some  on  pointed  wood 
Transfix'd  the  fragments,  some  prepared  the  food. 

Pope. 

2.  Epigrammatic. 

Who  now  reads  Cowley  ?  if  he  pleases  yet, 
His  moral  pleases,  not  his  pointed  wit. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  ep.  i. 

Pointedly,  adv.     In  a  pointed  manner. 

The  copiousness  of  his  wit  was  such,  that  he  often 
writ  too  pointedly  for  his  subject. — Dryden. 
Pointedness.   s.       Attribute   suggested   by 
Pointed. 

1.  Sharpness. 

The  vicious  language  is  vast  and  gaping,  swelling 
and  irregular ;  when  it  contends  to  be  high,  full  of 
rock,  mountain,  and  pointeaness.—B.  Jonson,  Dis- 
coveries. 

2.  Epi«rammatical  smartness. 

Like  Horace,  you  only  expose  the  follies  of  men  ; 
and  in  this  excel  him,  that  you  add  pointedness  of 
thought.— Dryaen. 

Pointel.  s.     [Fr.  poindlle."] 

1.  Kind  of  pencil,  or  style. 

A  pointell,  graphia  vel  stylus;  but  stylus  is  the 
point  or  pricks  of  the pointell. — Withal,  Di-ctionarie, 
p.  240:  1(508.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

2.  Anything  on  a  point. 

These  poises  or  pointels  are,  for  the  most  part, 
little  balls,  set  at  the  top  of  a  slender  stalk,  which 
they  can  move  every  way  at  pleasure. — Derham, 
Physico-  Theology. 

Pointer,  s. 

1.  Anything  that  points. 

Tell  him  what  are  the  wheels,  springs,  pointer, 
hammer,  and  bell,  whereby  a  clock  gives  notice  of 
the  time.—  Watts. 

2.  Dog  that  points  out  game  to  sportsmen. 

The  well-taught  pointer  leads  the  way, 
The  scent  grows  warm,  he  stops,  he  springs  his  prey. 
Gay,  Rural  Sports,  ii.  337. 

The  pointer  is  probably  originally  a  native  of 
Spain ;  and  the  Spanish  pointer  was  formerly  well 
known  as  a  stanch,  strong,  and  useful  but  heavy 
dog.  The  English  breed,  however,  is  now  much 
preferred. ...  A  stanch  pointer  will  not  only  stand 
at  the  scent  of  a  bird  or  hare,  but,  if  he  be  in  com- 
pany, he  will  instantly  back,  as  it  is  termed,  if  he 
see  another  dog  point. ...  I  have  heard  my  father,  a 
man  of  close  observation  and  an  enthusiastic  sports- 
man, offer  the  opinion  that  the  stand  of  the  pointer 
and  the  crouching  of  the  setter  are  but  the  natural 
start  of  surprize  or  interest,  which  all  dogs  give 
when  coming  suddenly  upon  the  scent  or  sight  of 
their  natural  prey ;  modified,  of  course,  by  cultiva- 
tion, and  by  transmission  through  many  genera- 
tions, each  by  education  improving  upon  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  former.— Bell,  A  History  of  British 
Quadrupeds,  including  the  Cetacea. 

'  I  like  your  young  friend  prodigiously,'  said  the 
count,  yawning.  '  I  am  sure  that  he  knows  of  the 
lost  birds,  and  will  stand  to  them  like  a  pointer,  if  I 
can  but  make  it  his  interest  to  do  so.  We  shall  see.' 
— Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  ix.  ch.  iii. 

Dr.  Helot  descended  from  the  pulpit  armed  with 
his  cane,  approached  Selwyn,  buttoned  up  his  coat, 
took  a  pinch  of  snuff  to  refresh  himself,  and  then 
seizing  the  youth  by  the  collar,  commenced  a  hearty 
castigation.  Singleton,  who  had  never  before  wit- 
nessed the  chastisement  of  anything  but  &  pointer, 
felt  a,  thrill  of  anger  and  degradation.— Hannay, 
Singleton  Fontenoy,  b.  i.  ch.  vii. 

Pointing,  verbal  abx.     Punctuation. 

Fond  the  Jews  are  of  their  method  of  pointing. — 
Forbes. 

Pointing-stock,  s.  Something  made  the  ob- 
ject of  ridicule. 

I,  his  forlorn  dutchess, 
Was  made  a  wonder  and  a  pointing-stock 
To  every  idle  rascal  follower. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  ii.  4. 

Pointless,  adj.     Blunt ;  not  sharp  ;  obtuse. 

Homage  denied,  to  censures  you  proceed, 
But  when  Curtana  will  not  do  the  deed, 
You  lay  that  pointless  clergy-weapon  by. 
And  to  the  laws,  your  sword  of  justice,  fly. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  ii.  418. 


POIS 

Pointling-.  adj.     Point  foremost. 

Ho  might  wel  see  a  spere  grete  and  longe  that 
came  streyghte   upon    hym   pointelynge.  —  Morte 
d'  Arthur,  ii.  165.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Pointment.  s.     Appointment. 

To  this  poyntment  every  man  was  agreed.  —  Ber- 
ners,  TranslationofFroissart,voLii.ch.^\f..  (Rich.) 

Pointsman,  s.  On  a  railway,  one  who  looks 
after  the  points  of  the  rails  at  the  junction 
of  two  lines,  especially  when  they  join  at 
an  acute  anle. 

Poison.  s. 


POIZ 


[Fr.] 


That  which  destroys  or  injures  life  by  a 
small  quantity,  and  by  means  not  obvious 
to  the  senses  ;  venom. 

Themselves  were  first  to  do  the  ill, 
Ere  they  thereof  the  knowledge  could  attain ; 
Like  him  that  knew  not  poison's  power  to  kill, 
Until,  by  tasting  it,  himself  was  slain. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortality  of  the  Snul. 
One  gives  another  a  cup  of  poison,  but  at  the  same 
time  tells  him  it  is  a  cordial,  and  so  he  drinks  it  off 
and  dies. — South,  Sermons. 

Poisons  may  be  defined  as  substances  injurious  to 
the  human  body. ...  It  should,  however,  be  recol- 
lected that  there  are  many  substances  which  act 
injuriously  when  improperly  employed.  .  .  .  The 
definition  may  therefore  be  extended  as  follows: — 
Substances  which  exert  a  deleterious  influence  on 
the  human  frame,  when  taken  internally  or  applied 
externally,  as  regards  either  their  nature  or  the 
quantity  of  them  employed ;  or  which  tend  in  either 
respect  to  destroy  life  when  thus  used. — Copland, 
Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine. 

Anything  infectious  or  malignant. 

This  being  the  only  remedy  against  the  poison  of 
sin,  we  must  renew  it  as  often  as  we  repeat  our  sins, 
that  is,  daily.—  Dr.  H.  More,  Whole  Duty  of  Man. 
~_Poison. — French  poison,  from  Latin  potio,  a  drink. 
Diez  points  out  a  similar  euphemism  in  Spanish 
yerba,  Portuguese  erva,  properly  a  herb,  then  poi- 
sonous herb,  poison,  and  in  German  gift,  originally 
a  dose,  what  is  given  at  once,  then  poison. —  Wedg- 
wood, Dictionary  of  English  Etymology.] 
Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element  of 
a  compound. 

Rhus  toxicodendron  is  the  poison-oak  of  North 
America ;  Rhus  venenata,  the  poison-elder  or  poison- 
sumach.— llenfrey,  Elementary  Course  of  Botany. 

The  canines  of  the  baboons,  which  are  deeply 
grooved   in  front  like   the  poison-fangs  of  some 
snakes,  are  '  dentes  canaliculati.'— Owen,  Anatomy 
of  Vertebrates,  vol.  iii.  p.  369. 
Poison,  v.  a. 

1.  Infect  with  poison. 

Virtue,  dear  friend,  needs  no  defence, 
The  surest  guard  is  innocence ; 
Quivers  and  bows  and  poison'd  darts 
Are  only  used  by  guilty  hearts.  Roscommon. 

2.  Attack,  injure,  or  kill  by  poison  given. 

He  was  so  discouraged,  that  he  poisoned  himself 
and  died. — 2  Maccabees,  x.  13. 

Drink  with  Walters,  or  with  Chartres  eat ; 
They'll  never  poison  you,  they'll  only  cheat. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  sat.  i. 

3.  Corrupt ;  taint. 

The  other  messenger, 
Whose  welcome,  I  perceived,  had  poison'd  mine. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  4. 

Hast  thou  not 
With  thy  false  arts  poison'd  his  people's  loyalty? 

Rowe. 

Notions  with  which  the  schools  had  poisoned  our 
youth,  and  which  only  served  to  draw  the  prince  to 
govern  amiss,  but  proved  no  security  to  him,  when 
the  people  were  grown  weary  of  ill  government. — 
Sir  W.  Davenant. 

'  Somebody  must  have  poisoned  his  mind,  or  inflU' 
enced  him  in  some  extraordinary  way.  I  cannot 
believe  that  such  a  noble-spoken  gentleman  would 
go  and  do  wrong  of  his  own  accord  1  '—Dickens,  Mar- 
tin Cliuzzlewit,  ch.  xliii. 

Poison-nut,  s.  In  Botany.  Seed  of  plant, 
plant  itself  so  called,  of  the  genus  Tan- 
ghinia. 

The  seeds  of  Tanghinia  venenifera,  the  Madagascar 
poison-nut,  are  very  deadly.— llenfrey,  Elementary 
Course  <ifJJotany. 

Poisonabie.  adj.  Capable  of  poisoning, 
or  being  poisoned  ;  venomous.  Hare. 

Tainted  with  Arianism  and  Pelagianism,  as  of  old, 
or  Anabaptism  and  Libertinism,  or  such  like  poison- 
able  heresies,  as  of  late.— Tooker,  Fabrick  of  the 
Church,  p.  54:  1601. 
Poisoner,  s. 
1.  One  who  poisons. 

I  must  be  the  poisoner 
Of  good  Polixenes.    Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2 

So  many  mischiefs  were  in  one  combined  ; 
So  much  one  single  pois'ner  cost  mankind. 

Dryden 
4  A  2 
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2.  Figuratively.     Corrupter. 

Wretches  who  live  upon  other  men's  sins,  the 
common  poisoners  of  youth,  getting  their  very  bread 
by  the  damnation  of  souls.— South,  Sermons. 
Poisoneress.  s.    Female  poisoner. 

But  Nero,  impatient  of  lingering  and  long-work- 
ing wickedness,  threatened  the  torture,  commanded 
the  poisoneresse  [Agrippina]  to  be  put  to  death. — 
Oreenway,  Tacitus,  Annales,  p.  183.  (Rich.) 

Poisonfui.  adj.    Replete  with  venom. 

They  may  know  his  poysonfull  heart  against  this 
country,  and  against  our  liberty.— Apology  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  sign.  O,  2:  1581. 

The  spider,  a  poysonfull  vermine,yet  climbs  to 
the  roof  of  the  king's  palace. — Dr.  White,  Sermon, 
p.  53:  1615. 

This  humour  [ambition]  urging  men  many  times, 
in  the  pursuit  of  their  desires,  to  become  guilty  of 
their  own  destruction,  like  the  panther;  who,  by 
leaping  greedily  and  striving  at  the  poisonful  aco- 
nite, on  purpose  hung  up  by  the  hunters  above  her 
reach,  at  last  bursts  and  kills  herself,  and  so  is  taken. 
—  Sir  C.,  Wandesforde,  Instructions  to  his  Son, 
§101. 

Poisoning',  verbal  abs.     Act  of  administer- 
ing or  killing  by  poisoning. 

This  earl,  after  all  his  poisonings  and  murderings, 
was  himself  poisoned  by  that  which  was  prepared 
for  others. — Ashmole,  Berkshire,  i.  p.  154. 

Sorceries, 

Assassinations,  poisonings — the  deeper 
My  guilt,  the  blacker  his  ingratitude. 

Gray,  Agrippina. 

To  Frederick  is  attributed  the  death  of  the  Cru- 
saders at  Brundusium,  and  the  poisoning  of  the 
Landgrave  of  Thuringia  insinuated  as  the  general 
belief. — Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  x. 
ch.  iv. 

The  chief  characteristics  usually  ascribed  to  the 
symptoms  of  poisoning  considered  generally,  are, 
that  they  commence  suddenly  and  prove  rapidly 
fatal, — that  they  increase  steadily, — that  they  are 
uniform  in  nature  throughout  their  course — that 
they  begin  soon  after  a  meal— and  that  they  appear 
while  the  body  is  in  a  state  of  perfect  health. — 
Christison,  Treatise  on  Poisons,  pt.  i.  ch.  ii.  sect.  i. 

Whilst  the  word  poison  refers  to  the  substance 
exerting  the  deleterious  influence,  poisoning  is  the 
commission  of  the  injurious  act,  and  poisoned  is  the 
state  or  effect  from  the  substance  or  agent  employed. 
— Copland,  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine. 

Poisonous,    adj.     Venomous ;    having  the 
qualities  of  poison. 

Those  cold  ways, 

That  seem  like  prudent  helps,  are  very  poisonous, 
Where  the  disease  is  violent. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 
Not  Sinus  shoots  a  fiercer  flame, 
When  with  his  poisonous  breath  he  blasts  the  sky. 

Dryden. 

A  lake,  that  has  no  fresh  water  running  into  it, 
will,  by  heat  and  its  stagnation,  turn  into  a  stinking 
rotten  puddle,  sending  forth  nauseous  and  poison- 
ous  steams. — Cheyne. 

Poisonously.  adv.    In  a  poisonous  manner ; 
venomously. 

Men  more  easily  pardon  ill  things  done  than  said ; 
such  a  peculiar  rancour  and  venom  do  they  leave 
behind  in  men's  minds,  and  so  much  more  poison- 
ously  and  incurably  does  the  serpent  bite  with  his 
tongue  than  his  teeth. — South,  Sermons. 

Poize,  s. 

1 .  Weight ;  force  of  anything  tending  to  the 
centre. 

Labouring  with  poyses  made  of  lead  or  other 
metal. — Sir  T.  Elyot,  Governour,  fol.  53. 

He  fell,  as  an  huge  rookie  clift, 
Whose  false  foundation  waves  have  wash'd  away 
With  dreadful  poize,  is  from  the  main  land  reft. 

Spenser. 

When  I  have  suit, 

It  shall  be  full  of  poize  and  difficulty, 
And  fearful  to  be  granted. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  iii.  3. 
To  do't  at  peril  of  your  soul, 
Were  equal  poize  of  sin  and  charity. 

Id.,  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  4. 
Where  an  equal  poise  of  hope  and  fear 
Does  arbitrate  the  event,  my  nature  is 
That  I  incline  to  hope.  Milton,  Comus,  410. 

2.  Balance;  equipoise;  equilibrium. 

The  particles  that  formed  the  earth  must  convene 
from  ail  quarters  towards  the  middle,  which  would 
make  the  whole  compound  to  rest  in  a  poize.— .Bent- 
ley,  Sermons. 

"Tis  odd  to  see  fluctuation  in  opinion  so  earnestly 
charged  upon  Luther,  by  such  as  have  lived  half 
their  days  in  a  poize  between  two  churches.— Bishop 
Atterbury. 
8.  Regulating  power. 

Men  of  an  unbounded  imagination  often  want  the 
poize  of  judgement. — Dryden. 

Poize,  r.  a.     [Fr.  peser  =  weigh.] 
1.  Balance  ;  hold  or  place  in  equiponderance. 
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How  nice  to  couch  ?  how  all  her  speeches  poized 

be: 
A  nymph  thus  turn'd,  but  mended  in  translation. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Nor  yet  was  earth  suspended  in  the  sky, 
Nor  poiz'd  did  on  her  own  foundation  lie. 

Dry  den,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Meta- 
morphoses,, b.  i. 

Our  nation  with  united  interest  blest, 
Not  content  now  to  poize,  shall  sway  the  rest. 

Id.,  Astrcea  Redux,  296. 

2.  Load  with  weight. 

As  the  sands 

Of  Barca  or  Gyrene's  torrid  soil, 
Levied  to  side  with  warring  winds,  and  poise 
Their  lighter  wings.    Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  903. 

Where  could  they  find  another  form'd  so  fit, 
To  poize  with  solid  sense  a  sprightly  wit !     Dryden. 

3.  Be  equiponderant  to. 

If  the  balance  of  our  lives  had  not  one  scale  of 
reason  to  poize  another  of  sensuality,  the  baseness 
of  our  natures  would  conduct  us  to  preposterous 
conclusions. — Shakespear,  Othello,  i.  8. 

4.  Weigh ;  examine  by  the  balance. 

We  poizing  us  in  her  defective  scale, 
Shall  weigh  thee  to  the  beam. 

Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  ii.  3. 

He  cannot  sincerely  consider  the  strength,  poize 
the  weight  and  discern  the  evidence  of  the  clearest 
argumentations,  where  they  would  conclude  against 
his  desires. — South,  Sermons, 

5.  Oppress  with  weight. 

I'll  strive,  with  troubled  thoughts,  to  take  a  nap, 
Lest  leaden  slumber  poize  me  down  to-morrow, 
When  I  should  mount  with  wings  of  victory. 

Shakespear,  Ricliard  III.  v.  3. 

Spelt  with  -a-  and  -ey-. 

Ne  was  it  island  then,  ne  was  it  pazed 
Amid  the  ocean  waves.          Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Not  speaking  words  as  they  changeably  fall  from 
the  mouth,  but  peyzing  each  syllable. — Sir  P.  Sidney, 
Defence  of  Poetry. 

Poizure.  -s.    Weighing ;  weight.     Rare. 

Nor  is  this  forced, 
But  the  mere  quality  and  poisure  of  goodness. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Wit  without  Money. 
(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Poke.  *.     [A.S.  pocca  ;  Fr.  pocheJ] 

1.  Bag;  sack. 

I  will  no  buy  a  pig  in  s.poke.—Camden,  Remains. 
She  suddenly  unties  the  poke, 
Which  out  of  it  sent  such  a  smoke, 
As  ready  was  them  all  to  choke, 

So  grievous  was  the  pother.  Drayton,  Nymphidia. 
Used  adjectivally. 

My  correspondent  writes  against  master's  gowns 
and  poke  sleeves.— Spectator. 

2.  Push. 

'  But,'  concluded  Uncle  Jack,  with  a  sly  look,  and 
giving  me  a  poke  in  the  ribs,  '  I've  had  to  do  with 
mines  before  now,  and  know  what  they  are.  I'll  let 
nobody  but  you  into  my  pet  scheme ;  you  shall  go 
shares  if  you  like.'— Lord  Lytton,  The  Caxtons,  pt, 
xvii.  ch.  i. 

Poke.  v.  a.  [Provincial  German,  poken."] 
Feel  in  the  dark  ;  search  anything  with  a 
long  instrument. 

If  these  presumed  eyes  be  clipped  off,  they  will 
make  use  of  their  protrusions  or  horns,  and  poke 
out  their  way  as  before.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errours. 

Poker,  s. 

} .  Iron  bar  with  which  men  stir  the  fire. 

With  poker  fiery  red 
Crack  the  stones,  and  melt  the  lead.  Swift. 

If  the  poker  be  out  of  the  way,  stir  the  fire  with 
the  tongs. — Id.,  Advice  to  Servants. 

Behind  them  stood  Titus  Tyrconnel,  flourishing 
the  poker,  and  Mr.  Coates,  who,  upon  the  sight  of 
so  much  warlike  preparation,  began  somewhat  to 
repent  having  rushed  so  precipitately  into  the  lion's 
den. — W.  H.  Ainsworth,  Rookwood,  b.  xi.  ch.  v. 

2.  Poking- stick. 

Where  are  my  ruff  and  poker  1 — Decker,  Honest 
Whore.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Poking,  part.  adj.  Drudging ;  servile  :  (a 
colloquial  expression). 

Bred  to  some  poking  profession,  or  employed  in 
some  office  of  drudgery.  —  Gray,  Letters,  To  Dr. 
Wharton,  letter  xxxvi. 

Poking,  verbal  abs.  Busying  oneself,  or 
seeking,  without  a  definite  object :  (with 
about). 

Poking  about  where  we  had  no  business,  the  Tar- 
tars caught  us,  and  tied  us  to  their  horses'  tails, 
after  giving  me  this  scar  across  the  cheek;  and 
taught  us  to  drink  mare's  milk,  and  to  do  a  good 
deal  of  dirty  work  beside.— C.  Kingsley,  Two  Years 
Ago. 

Peking-stick,  s.   Instrument  anciently  made 
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use  of  to  adjust  the  plaits  of  the  ruffs  which 
were  then  worn. 

Your  ruff  must  stand  in  print,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose get  poking-aticks  with  fair  long  handles,  lest 
they  scorch  your  hands.— Middleton,  Blurt  Master 
Constable:  1(50^. 
Pins,  and  poking-sticks  of  steel. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3,  song. 

Polacca,  Polaque,  or  Polacre.  n.  See  ex- 
tract. 

[A]  polacre  [is]  a  ship  with  three  masts,  usually 
navigated  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  each  of  the  masts 
is  commonly  formed  of  one  piece,  so  that  they  have 
neither  tops  nor  cross-trees  ;  neither  have  they  any 
horses  to  their  yards,  for  the  men  stand  upon  their 
top-sail  yards  to  loose  or  furl  the  top-gallant  sails, 
and  upon  the  lower  yards  to  reef,  loose,  or  furl  the 
top-sails,  the  yards  being  lowered  sufficiently  down 
for  that  purpose.  These  vessels  are  generally  fur- 
nished with  square  sails  upon  the  main-mast,  and 
lateen  sails  upon  the  fore  and  mizen-masts.  Some 
of  them,  however,  carry  square  sails  upon  all  the 
three  masts,  particularly  those  of  Provence,  of 
Prance. — Falconer,  Marine  Dictionary.  (Buruey.) 

It  was  a  fine  polacca, 

Manned  with  twelve  hands,  and  laden  with  tobacco. 
Byron,  Beppo,  xcvi. 

Polar,  adj.  Found  near  the  pole  ;  lying  near 
the  pole ;  issuing  from  the  pole ;  relating 
to  the  pole. 

As  when  two  polar  winds,  blowing  adverse 
Upon  the  Cronian  sea,  together  drive 
Mountains  of  ice.         Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  289. 

1  doubt . . . 

If  any  suffer  on  the  polar  coast 
The  rage  of  Arctos,  and  eternal  frost. 

Prior,  Solomon,  i.  260. 

Polarlly.  adv.  In  a  polary  manner.  Rare. 
If  an  iron  be  touched  before,  it  varieth  not  in  this 
manner;  for  then  it  admits  not  this  magnetical  im- 
pression, as  being  already  informed  by  the  lodestone, 
and  polarity  determined  by  its  preaction. — Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errors,  b.  ii.  ch.  ii.  (Rich.) 

Polaxiscope.  s.  [Gr.  OKOKSW  =  I  view,  spy, 
see,  observe.]  Instrument  for  determining 
whether  light  is  in  its  ordinary  state  or  has 
been  polarized. 

The  polariseope  proposed  by  Arago  is  formed  of 
a  tube  closed  at  one  extremity  by  a  plate  of  rock 
crystal  cut  perpendicularly  to  the  optical  axis,  and 
about  five  millimetres  (or  a  fifth  of  an  inch)  in  thick- 
ness, and  having  at  the  other  end,  where  the  eye  is 
applied,  a  prism  possessing  the  property  of  double 
refraction  placed  transversely  to  the  axis  of  the 
tube.  A  beam  of  polarised  light,  after  passing 
through  the  plate,  is  decomposed  by  the  prism  into 
two  others,  which  are  polarised  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  and  exhibit  the  complementary  colours, 
varying  with  the  position  of  the  prism.  .  .  .  The 
polariseope  has  some  advantages  over  the  sun-dial, 
inasmuch  as  it  may  be  used  some  time  before  sun- 
rise and  after  sunset,  and  even  when  the  sky  is  in 
some  measure  clouded ;  but  the  practical  use  of  the 
instrument  appears  to  be  subject  to  many  consider- 
able difficulties. — Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Polarity,  s.     Quality  of  having  poles. 

This  polarity  from  refrigeration,  upon  extremity 
and  defect  of  a  loadstone,  might  touch  a  needle  any 
where. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

The  hypothesis  of  particles  possessing  poles  is  a 
rude  and  arbitrary  assumption  in  this  as  in  other 
cases :  but  it  serves  to  convey  the  general  notion  of 
polarity.  . . .  The  term  '  polarisation  of  light '  has 
sometimes  been  complained  of  ...  as  hypothetical 
and  obscure.  But  the  real  cause  of  obscurity  was 
that  the  idea  of  polarity  was,  till  lately,  very  imper- 
fectly developed  in  men's  minds.  .  .  .  The  general 
notion  of  polarity— opposite  properties  in  opposite 
directions— exactly  describes  the  characters  of  the 
optical  phenomena  to  which  the  term  is  applied.— 
Whewell,  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences  b.  v 
ch.i.  §5. 

In  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  the  vitalized  mole- 
cules composing  the  tissues,  show  their  proclivity 
towards  a  particular  arrangement;  and  whether 
such  proclivity  is  exhibited  in  reproducing  the  en- 
tire form,  or  in  completing  it  when  rendered  imper- 
fect, matters  not.  For  this  property  there  is  no  fit 
term.  If  we  accept  the  word  polarity,  as  a  name 
for  the  force  by  which  inorganic  units  are  aggre- 
gated into  a  form  peculiar  to  them,  we  may  apply 
this  word  to  the  analogous  force  displayed  by  or- 
ganic units.  But,  as  above  admitted,  polarity,  as 
ascribed  to  atoms,  is  but  a  name  for  something  of 
which  we  are  ignorant— a  name  for  a  hypothetical 
property  which  as  much  needs  explanation  as  that 
which  it  is  used  to  explain.  Nevertheless,  in  default 
of  another  word,  we  must  employ  this :  taking  care, 
however,  to  restrict  its  meaning.  If  we  simply  sub- 
stitute the  term  polarity,  for  the  circuitous  expres- 
sion—the power  which  certain  units  have  of  arrang- 
ing themselves  into  a  special  form,  we  may,  without 
assuming  anything  more  than  is  proved,  use  the 
term  organic  polarity,  or  polarity  of  the  organic 
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units,  to  signify  the  proximate  cnnse  of  the  ability 
which  organisms  display  of  reproducing  lost  parts. 
— Herbert  Spencer,  Inductions  of  Riology. 

Polarization,  s.  Process  by  which  anything, 
especially  light,  is  polarized. 

If ...  the  ray  of  polarized  light  pass  through  wa- 
ter, or  through  any  transparent  liquid  or  solid 
which  does  not  alter  or  turn  aside  the  plane  of  po- 
larization, and  the  column,  say  of  water,  through 
which  it  passes  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  pow. 
erful  magnet,  the  line  of  magnetic  force,  or  that 
which  would  unite  the  poles  of  the  magnet,  being  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  ray  of  polarized  light,  the 
water  acquires  the  same  properties  as  the  oil  of  tur- 
pentine,— the  plane  of  polarization  is  rotated,  and 
the  direction  of  this  rotation  is  changed.— Grove, 
Correlation  of  Physical  Farces. 

Analogous  phenomena  to  those  of  the  polarisation 
of  light  have  been  found  to  belong  also  to  radiant 
heat.  Dr.  Forbes  .  . .  has  shown  that  heat  is  polar- 
ized both  by  reflection  and  refraction.  He  has  also 
succeeded  in  depolarising  heat,  and  thereby  proved 
that  heat  possesses  the  property  of  double  refrac- 
tion.— Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Lite- 
rature, and  Art. 

Polarize,  v.  a.  Affect  light,  by  reflection 
from  or  transmission  through  certain 
substances,  in  such  a  manner  that  its  un- 
dulations, instead  of  taking  place  in  all,  are 
limited  to  one  or  two  planes  only. 

Common  light  consists  of  undulations  in  which 
the  vibrations  of  each  particle  are  in  the  plane  per- 
pendicular to  the  wave's  motion.  The  polarisation 
of  light  is  the  resolution  of  each  vibration  into  two, 
one  parallel  to  a  given  plane  passing  through  the 
direction  of  the  wave's  motion,  and  the  other  per- 
pendicular to  that  plane,  which  become  in  certain 
cases  the  origin  of  waves  that  travel  in  different 
directions.  When  we  are  able  to  separate  one  of 
these  from  the  other,  we  say  that  the  light  of  each  is 
polarised.  When  the  resolved  vibration  parallel  to 
the  plane  is  preserved  unaltered,  and  that  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  is  diminished  in  a  given  ratio 
(or  vice  versa),  and  not  separated  from  it,  we  say 
that  the  light  is  partially  polarised.— A  iry,  Matlie- 
matical  Tracts,  p.  339. 

Polarized,  part.  adj.  Affected  by  polarization. 

Since  these  lectures  were  delivered,  Faraday  has 
discovered  a  remarkable  effect  of  the  magnetic  force 
in  occasioning  the  deflexion  of  a  ray  of  polarized 
light.  When  light  is  reflected  from  the  surface  of 
water,  glass,  or  many  other  media,  it  undergoes  a 
change  which  disables  it  from  being  again  similarly 
reflected  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  that  at 
which  it  has  been  originally  reflected.  Light  so  af- 
fected is  said  to  be  polarized;  it  will  always  be 
capable  of  being  reflected  in  planes  parallel  to  the 
plane  in  which  it  has  been  reflected,  but  incapable 
of  being  reflected  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  that 
plane.  At  planes  having  a  direction  intermediate 
between  the  original  plane  of  reflection,  and  a  plane 
at  right  angles  to  it,  the  light  will  be  capable  of 
being  partially  reflected,  and  more  or  less  so  accord- 
ing as  the  direction  of  the  second  plane  of  reflection 
is  more  or  less  coincident  with  the  original  plane. 
Light,  again,  when  passed  through  a  crystal  of  Ice- 
land spar,  is  what  is  termed  doubly  refracted,  i.e., 
split  into  two  divisions  or  beams,  each  having  half 
the  luminosity  of  the  original  incident  light ;  each 
of  these  beams  is  polarized  in  planes  at  right  angles 
to  each  other,  and  if  they  be  intercepted  by  the 
mineral  Tourmaline,  one  of  them  is  absorbed,  so 
that  only  one  polarized  beam  emerges.  Similar 
effects  may  be  produced  by  certain  other  reflections 
or  refractions.  A  ray  of  light  once  polarized  in  a 
certain  plane  continues  so  affected  throughout  its 
whole  subsequent  course,  and  at  any  indefinite  dis- 
tance from  the  point  where  it  originally  underwent 
the  change,  the  direction  of  the  plane  will  be  the 
same,  provided  the  media  through  which  it  is  trans- 
mitted be  air,  water,  or  certain  other  transparent 
substances  which  need  not  be  enumerated.  If,  how- 
ever, the  polarized  ray,  instead  of  passing  through 
water,  be  made  to  pass  through  oil  of  turpentine, 
the  definite  direction  in  which  it  is  polarized  will 
be  found  to  be  changed,  and  the  change  of  direction 
will  be  greater  according  to  the  length  of  the  column 
of  interposed  liquid. — Grove,  Correlation  of  Physi- 
cal Forces. 
Polarizing:,  part.  adj.  Effecting  polarization. 

All  reflecting  substances  are  capable  of  polarising 
light  if  incident  at  proper  angles ;  but  metallic  bo* 
dies,  and  bodies  of  very  high  refractive  power,  like 
the  diamond,  appear  to  do  so  only  imperfectly,  the 
reflected  ray  not  entirely  disappearing  in  circum- 
stances when  a  perfectly  polari.-ed  ray  would  be 
completely  extinguished.— Brande  and  Cox,  Dictio- 
nary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Polary.  adj.     Tending  to  the  pole ;  having 
a  direction  toward  the  poles. 

Irons,  heated  red  hot,  and  cooled  in  the  meridian 
from  north  to  south,  contract  a  polary  power.— Sir 
T.  Browne. 

Pole.  s.    [Lat.  polusJ] 

1.  Extremity  of  the  axis  of  the  earth  ;  either 
of  the  points  on  which  the  world  turns. 
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From  the  centre  thrice  to  the  utmost  pole. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  74. 

From  pole  to  pole 

The  forky  lightnings  flash,  the  roaring  thunders 
roll.  Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 

Ceyf  and  Alcyone. 

In  some  of  the  mechanical  sciences,  as  magnetism 
and  optics,  the  phenomena  are  found  to  depend 
upon  position  (the  position  of  the  magnet,  or  of  the 
ray  of  light),  in  a  peculiar  alternate  manner.  This 
dependence,  as  it  was  first  apprehended,  was  repre- 
sented by  means  of  certain  conceptions  of  space  and 
force,  as,  for  instance,  by  considering  the  two  poles 

of  a  magnet In  proportion  to  the  view  which 

philosophers  took  of  this  relation  ...  it  was  puri- 
fied from  . . .  incongruous  elements,  and  was  ren- 
dered more  general  and  abstract, ...  it  was  perceived 
that  the  relation  could  not  be  adequately  appre- 
hended without  considering  it  as  involving  a  pecu- 
liar and  independent  idea,  which  we  shall  designate 
by  the  term  polarity.— Whewell,  Philosophy  of  the 
Inductive  Sciences,  b.  v.  ch.  i.  §  1. 

2.  Long  staff. 

A  long  pole,  struck  upon  gravel  in  the  bottom  of 
the  water,  maketh  a  sound.— Bacon,  Natural  and 
Experimental  History. 

If  after  some  distinguish'd  leap. 
He  drops  his  pole,  and  seems  to  slip, 
Straight  gathering  all  his  active  strength, 
He  rises  higher  half  his  length. 

Prior,  Alma,  11. 11. 

He  ordered  to  arm  long  poles  with  sharp  hooks, 
wherewith  they  took  hold  of  the  tackling  which 
held  the  mainyard  to  the  mast,  then  rowing  the 
ship,  they  cut  the  tackling,  and  brought  the  main- 
yard  by  the  board. — Arbuthnot,  Tables  of  ancient 
Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

3.  Tall  piece  of  timber  erected. 

Wither'd  is  the  garland  of  the  war, 
The  soldier's  pole  is  fallen. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  13. 

Live  to  be  the  show  and  gaze  o'  th'  time ; 
We'll  have  thee,  as  our  rarer  monsters  are, 
Painted  upon  a  pole,  and  underwrit, 
*  Here  may  you  see  the  tyrant.      Id.,  Macbeth,  v.  7. 

Their  houses,  poles  set  round,  meeting  together 
in  the  top,  and  covered  with  skins.— Heylin. 

4.  Measure  of  length  containing  five  yards 
and  a  half. 

This  ordinance  of  tithing  them  by  the  pole  is  not 
only  fit  for  the  gentlemen,  but  also  the  noblemen.— 
Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Every  pole  square  of  mud,  twelve  inches  deep, 
is  worth  sixpence  a  pole  to  fling  out.— Mortimer, 
Husbandry. 

5.  Instrument  of  measuring. 

A  peer  of  the  realm  and  a  counsellor  of  state  are 
not  to  be  measured  by  the  common  yard,  but  by  the 
pole  of  special  grace.— Bacon. 
Pole.  v.  a.    Furnish  with  poles. 

Begin  not  to  pole  your  hops.  —  Mortimer,  Hus- 
bandry. 
Poleaxe.  s.     Axe  fixed  to  a  long  pole. 

To  beat  religion  into  the  brains  with  a  poleaxe,  is 
to  offer  victims  of  human  blood.— Howell,  England's 
fears  for  the  present  War. 

One  hung  a  poleaxe  at  his  saddle  bow, 
And  one  a  heavy  mace  to  stun  the  foe. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  in.  32. 
[A]  poleaxe  [is]  a  sort  of  hatchet  nearly  resem- 
bling a  battle-axe,  having  an  handle  about  fifteen 
inches  in  length,  and  being  furnished  with  a  sharp 
point    bending  downwards  from  the  back  of  its 
head.   It  is  principally  used  to  cut  away  the  rigging 
of  any  adversary  who  endeavours  to  board,    ihey 
have  also  been  sometimes  used  in  boarding  an  ene- 
my's ship,  whose  hull  was  more  lofty  than  that  of 
the  boarders,  by  driving  the  points  into  her  side, 
one  above  another,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  scaling- 
ladder;  whence  they  are  sometimes  called  boarding 
axes.— Falconer,  Nautical  Dictionary.  (Burney). 
Polecat.   *.     [see  extract  from  Bell  for  one, 
a  doubtful  derivation ;  the  better  one  con- 
necting with  foul,  in  the  way  of  scent.] 
Native   carnivorous    animal  akin  to  the 
weazels  and  ferrets,  of  the  genus  Mustela 
(species,  putorius)  ;  fitchet,  fitchew ;  foul- 
mart,  fulimart,  foumart. 

Polecats?  there  are  fairer  things  than  polecats.  — 
Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  iv.  1. 

Out  of  my  door,  you  witch !  you  hag,  you  pole- 
cat !  out,  out,  out ;  I'll  conjure  you.— Ibid., ,  iv.  i. 

She,  at  a  pin  in  the  wall,  hung  like  a  polecat  in  t 
warren,  to  amuse  them.— -Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

How  should  he,  harmless  youth, 
Who  kill'd  but  polecats,  learn  to  murder  men  ? 

(ray 

The  fitchet,  or,  as  it  is  more  frequently  termed 
the  polecat,  although  smaller  than  either  of  the 
martens,  is  the  largest  of  the  indigenous  species  o 
the  restricted  genus  Mustela.  The  common  name 
of  this  species,  polecat,  is  probably  nothing  more 
than  Polish  cat.  Foumart,  fulmart,  fulimart  are 
contractions  of  foul  marten,  a  name  applied  to  it  in 
contradistinction  to  the  sweet  marten,  on  accoun* 
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of  the  disgusting  odour,  produced  by  the  exudation 
of  a  fetid  secretion  from  a  pouch  or  follicle  under 
the  tail,  and  which  is  even  more  intolerable  than 
that  of  the  common  weasel,  or  the  stoat. — Hell,  A 
History  of  British  Quadrupeds,  including  the  Ce- 
tacea. 

Poidary.  s      [  ?  ]     Sort  of  coarse  cloth. 

I  cannot  draw  it  to  such  a  curious  web,  and  there- 
fore you  must  be  content  with  homely  polldavie 
from  me. — Howell,  Letters,  i.  §  ii.  10.  (Nares  by  H. 
and  W.) 

Hempseed  doth  yeeld,  or  else  it  doth  allow 
Lawne,  cambric,  holland,  canvass,  calico, 
Normandy,  Hambrough,  strong  poledaiiis,  lockram, 
And  to  make  up  the  rhyme  (with  reason)  buckram. 
Taylor  (the  Water-poet) :  1630. 

(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Used  adjectivally. 

He  is  a  perfect  seaman,  a  kind  of  tarpawlin,  he 
being  hanged  about  with  his  coarse  compositions, 
those  pole-dame  papers.— Cleaveland  :  1687.  (Nares 
by  H.  and  W.) 

Polemic,  adj.  [Gr.  iroXt/uicog  =  warlike  ;  iro- 
Xf/ioc  =  war,  contest,  controversy.]  Con- 
troversial ;  disputative. 

Among  all  his  labours,  although  polemic  discourses 
were  otherwise  most  uneasy,  as  engaging  to  converse 
with  men  in  passion. — Fell. 

The  nullity  of  this  distinction  has  been  solidly 
shewn  by  most  of  our  polemick  writers  of  the  pro- 
testant  church.— South,  Sermons. 
Polemic.  *.     Disputant;  controvertist. 
Each  staunch  polemick,  stubborn  as  a  rock. 
Came  whip  and  spur.  Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  195. 

Polemical,  adj.     Polemic. 

I  have  had  but  little  respite  from  these  polemical 
exercises,  and,  notwithstanding  all  the  rage  and 
malice  of  the  adversaries  of  our  church,  I  sit  down 
contented. — Bishop  Stillingfleet. 

The  best  method  to  be  used  with  these  polemical 
ladies,  is  to  shew  them  the  ridiculous  side  of  their 
cause.— A  ddison. 

I  would  sooner  undertake  to  explain  the  hardest 
problem  in  geometry,  than  pretend  to  account  for 
it,  that  a  gentleman  of  my  father's  great  good  sense, 
. . .  wise  in  political  reasoning, — and  in  polemical  (as 
he  will  find)  no  way  ignorant, — could  be  capable  of 
entertaining  a  notion  in  his  head  so  out  of  the  com- 
mon track. — Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  vol.  i.  ch.  xix. 

Polemics,  s.  [see  Chromatics.]  System 
of  polemical  controversy.  ~ 

For  then  the  polemicks  of  the  field  had  quite 
silenced  those  of  the  school.— South,  Sermons. 
(Rich.) 

Polemoscope.  s.  [Gr.  HKOH'IM  =  I  see,  view, 
spy.]  Instrument  for  seeing  without  being 
seen,  named  from  its  (recent  or  proposed) 
application  to  the  purposes  of  war. 

An  instrument,  imagined  by  Hevelius,  for  seeing 
objects  which  cannot  be  seen  by  direct  vision.  It 
consists  of  a  mirror  placed  obliquely  in  a  tube  or 
box,  having  an  opening  in  the  side  opposite  the  mir- 
ror, so  that  rays  from  any  object  falling  on  the  mir- 
ror are  reflected  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator.  Hevelius 
chose  the  name  of  polemoscope,  because  he  thought 
the  instrument  might  be  applied,  in  time  of  war,  to 
discover  what  was  going  on  in  the  camp  of  the 
enemy,  while  the  spectator  remained  concealed  be- 
hind a  wall  or  other  defence,  and  therefore  could 
not  employ  a  telescope.  Opera-glasses  are  sometimes 
constructed  on  this  principle,  for  the  purpose  ol 
enabling  a  person  to  see  others  on  the  right  or  left, 
while  he  appears  to  look  straight  forward.— Brande 
and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and 
Art. 

Poiepiate.  s.    See  extract. 

[A]  pole-plate  [is]  a  small  plate,  resembling  a 
wall-plate,  much  used  in  modern  roofs  to  receive 
the  feet  of  rafters.— Glossary  of  Architecture. 

Polestar.  s. 

1.  Star  near  the  pole,  by  which  navigators 
compute  their  northern  latitude ;  cynosure ; 
lodestar. 

If  a  pilot  at  sea  cannot  see  the  polestar,  let  him 
steer  his  course  by  such  stars  as  best  appear  to  him 
— Eikon  Basilike. 

1  was  sailing  in  a  vast  ocean  without  other  help 
than  the  polestar  of  th«  ancients.— Dryden. 

2.  Guide  or  director. 

'Tis  the  general  humour  of  all  lovers :  she  is  their 
stern,  polestar,  and  guide. — Burton,  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,  p.  517. 

Israel's  apostasy,  God's  jealousy,  and  their  un 
paralleled  punishment  therefore,  are  in  this  case  the 
only  polestar  to  direct  us.— Mede,  Apostacy  of  Later 
Times,  p.  52. 

Police.  *.  [Fr.]  Regulation  and  govern- 
ment of  a  city  or  country,  so  far  as  regards 
the  inhabitants. 

Whether  the  police  and  economy  of  France  be  no' 
governed  by  wise  councils  r  And  whether  any  one 
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from  this  country,  who  sees  their  towns,  and  manu- 
factures, and  commerce,  will  not  wonder  what  our 
senators  have  been  doing  '{—Bishop  Berkeley,  Que- 
rist, §489:  1735. 

Policed,  adj.  [Fr.  police,  from  police.'} 
Regulated ;  formed  into  a  regular  course 
of  administration. 

Where  there  is  a  kingdom  altogether  unable  or  in- 
dign  to  govern,  it  is  a  just  cause  of  war  for  another 
nation,  that  is  civil  or  policed,  to  subdue  them. — 
Bacon,  Advertisement  touching  a  Holy  War. 

So  well  a  policed  kingdom. — Howell,  Instructions 
for  Foreign  Travel,  p.  227. 

From  the  wilds  she  came 
To  policed  cities,  and  protected  plains. 

Thomson,  Liberty,  pt.  iv. 

Policeman,  s.  Man  employed  in  enforcing 
police  regulations. 

If  you,  a  person  of  the  middle  ranks  of  life,  are  a 
snob ;  you  whom  nobody  flatters  particularly ;  you 
who  have  no  toadies;  you  whom  no  cringing 
flunkies  or  shopmen  bow  out  of  doors ;  you  whom 
the  policeman  tells  to  move  on ;  you  who  are  jostled 
in  the  crowd  of  this  world,  and  amongst  the  snobs 
our  brethren ; . . .  consider  how  difficult  it  is  for  a 
snob  idol  not  to  be  a  snob. — Thackeray,  Book  of 
Snobs,  ch.  v. 

Suppose  he  is  a  nobleman  of  a  jovial  turn,  and  has 
a  fancy  for  wrenching  off  knockers,  frequenting  gin- 
shops,  and  half  murdering  policemen,  the  public  will 
sympathise  good-naturedly  with  his  amusements, 
and  say  he  is  a  hearty,  honest  fellow.— Ibid. 

Policied.  adj.  Regulated ;  under  regular 
administration. 

Christ . .  .constituted  the  church  a  policied  society 
in  general,  and  left  the  mode  of  it  to  human  discre- 
tion.— Warburton,  Alliance  between  Church  and 
State,  p.  89 :  1736. 

This  . . .  populous,  well  policied, 
Though  boundless  habitation  built  by  Thee. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  ix. 
Policy,  s.     [from  Gr.  TroAima  ;  Lat.^o/i<za.] 

1.  Art  of  government,  chiefly  with  respect  to 
foreign  powers. 

As  a  speaker,  he  wants  the  fire  and  enthusiasm 
which  engage  the  popular  sympathies.  He  has  the 
ear  of  the  House,  not  the  heart  of  the  country.  An 
oracle  on  subjects  of  mere  business,  in  the  great 
questions  of  policy  he  is  comparatively  a  failure. — 
Lord  Lytton,  The  Caxtons,  pt.  ii.  ch.  i. 

2.  Art ;  prudence  ;  management  of  affairs ; 
stratagem. 

We  have  heard  of  thy  wisdom  and  thy  policies. — 
Judith,  xi.  8. 

I  think  the  policy  of  that  purpose  is  made  more  in 
the  marriage,  than  the  love  of  the  parties. — Shake- 
spear, Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  6. 

If  it  be  honour  in  your  wars  to  seem 
The  same  you  are  not,  which  for  your  best  ends 
You  adopt  your  policy  \  how  is't  less  or  worse, 
But  it  shall  hold  companionship  in  peace 
With  honour  as  in  war  ?  Id.  Coriolanus,  iii.  2. 

The  wisdom  of  this  world  is  sometimes  taken  in 
Scripture  for  policy,  and  consists  in  a  certain  dex- 
terity of  managing  business  for  a  man's  secular  ad« 
vantage.— South,  Sermons. 

Policy.  *.      [from  Italian,  polizza. — see  ex- 
tract from  Wedgwood.] 
1.  Engagement  in  the  way  of  assurance  to 
make  a  certain  payment  upon  a  certain 
event. 

A  policy  of  insurance  is  a  contract  between  A  and 
B,  that  upon  A's  paying  a  premium  equivalent  to 
the  hazard  run,  B  will  indemnify,  or  insure  him 
against  a  particular  event.  —  Sir  W.  Blackstone, 
Commentary  on  the  Laws  of  England. 
[The  word  is  a  violent  corruption  of  Latin  polyptycha. 
—um.  A  pair  of  tablets  folding  on  each  other  used 
as  a  memorandum-book  was  called  diptycha,  from 
SiirrvYos,  two-fold.  The  term  was  then  applied  in 
ecclesiastical  language  to  the  catalogues  of  the 
bishops  and  other  notables  of  a  church,  whose 
names  were  read  at  a  certain  period  of  the  service. 
When  the  list  was  too  long  to  be  contained  in  a  pair 
of  tablets  the  additional  tablets  gave  the  memoranda 
the  name  of  polyptycha,  a  term  especially  applied 
to  the  registers  of  taxes.—  Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of 
English  Etymology.] 

•2.  Pleasure-grounds,  in  Scotland,  about  a 
gentleman's  mansion. 

Lord  Breadalbane's  policy  (so  they  call  here  all 

such  ground  as  is  laid  out  for  pleasure)  takes  in 

about  2000  acres.— Gray,  Letter  to  Wharton,  from 

Glames  Castle. 

Polish,  v.  a.     [Fr.  polir,  pres.  part,  polis- 

sant;  Lat.  polio.'] 
1.  Smooth;  brighten  by  attrition ;  gloss. 

He  setteth  his  mind  to  finish  his  work,  and 
watcheth  to  polish  it  perfectly. — Ecclesiasticus , 
xxxviii.  28. 

Pygmalion,  with  fatal  art, 

Polish'd  the  form  that  slung  his  heart.     Granville. 
549 
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2.  Refine ;  make  elegant  of  manners. 

Things  whose  grossness  and  confusions  are  only 
to  be  polished,  distinguished,  improved,  and  dis- 
posed of,  by  the  art  and  industry  peculiar  of  man. — 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  48. 

Studious  they  appear 
Of  parts  that  polish  life,  inventors  rare. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  609. 

Polish,  v.  n.   Answer  to  the  act  of  polishing; 
receive  a  gloss. 

It  is  reported  by  the  ancients,  that  there  was  a 
kind  of  steel,  which  would  polish  almost  as  white 
and  bright  as  silver.— Bacon. 
Polish,  s. 

1 .  Artificial  gloss ;  brightness  given  by  attri- 
tion. 

Not  to  mention  what  a  huge  column  of  granite 
cost  in  the  quarry,  only  consider  the  great  difficulty 
of  hewing  it  into  any  form,  and  of  giving  it  the  due 
turn,  proportion,  and  polish. — Addison,  Travels  in 
Italy. 

Another  prism  of  clearer  glass  and  better  polish 
seemed  free  from  veins. — Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 

2.  Elegance  of  manners. 

What  are  these  wond'rous  civilising  arts, 
This  Roman  polish  and  this  smooth  behaviour, 
That  render  man  thus  tractable  and  tame  ? 

Addison,  Cato. 

Mrs.  Haughton  was  still  a  pretty  woman,  and  with 
much  of  that  delicacy  of  form  and  outline  which 
constitutes  the  gentility  of  person.    She  had  a  sweet 
voice  too,  except  when  angry.    Her  defects  of  edu- 
cation, of  temper,  or  of  conventional  polish,  were 
not  discernible  in  the  overflow  of  natural  emotion. 
Lord  Lytton,  What  will  he  do  with  it  'I  b.  vii.  ch.  iii. 
Pollshedness.    s.    Attribute   suggested  by 
Polish. 

1.  State  of  being  polished,  or  glossed. 

As  carbuncles  did  their  pure  bodies  shine, 
And  all  their  polish' dness  was  sapphirine. 

Donne,  Poems,  p.  363. 

2.  State  of  being  refined,  or  elegant. 

There  is  a  sort  of  natural  connection  between 
what  is  called  a  fine  taste  of  the  politer  arts  of  life, 
and  a  general  polishedness  of  manners  and  inward 
character. — Coventry,  Philemon  to  Hyde,  conv.  ii. 
Polisher,  s.     One  who  polishes ;  person  or 
instrument  that  gives  a  gloss. 

I  consider  a  human  soul  without  education,  like 
marble  in  the  quarry,  which  shews  none  of  its  in- 
herent beauties,  till  the  skill  of  the  polisher  fetches 
out  the  colours. — Addison. 
Polishing;,  verbal  abs. 

1.  Brightness  given  by  attrition. 

They  were  more  ruddy  in  bodies  than  rubies, 
their  polishing  was  of  sapphire.  —  Lamentations, 
iv.  7. 

The  polishing  of  marble  is  effected  by  first  rub- 
bing the  surface  with  freestone;  after  that  it  is 
wrought  on  by  pumice-stone ;  and,  lastly,  with  the 
finest  emery  powder,  from  which  the  glossy  surface 
is  obtained.— Brands  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Sci- 
ence, Literature,  and  Art. 

2.  Refinement. 

There  was  nothing  she  more  ardently  wished  than 
to  give  her  girls  a  single  winter's  polishing. — Gold- 
smith, Vicar  of  Wakefleld,  ch.  ix. 
Used  equivocally. 

Ah,  David,  nothing  like  polishing.— That's  what  I 
says  of  your  honour's  boots;  but  the  boy  never 
heeds  me.— B.  B.  Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  iii.  4. 
Poiishment.  s.     Refinement.    Mare. 

As  nothing  naturally  grew  in  the  earth  but  weeds, 
briars,  and  thorns,  without  cultivation ;  so  in  the 
mind  nothing  of  true  celestial  and  virtuous  ten- 
dency could  be,  or  abide,  without  the  polishment  of 
art  and  the  labour  of  searching  after  it.— Water- 
house,  Apology  for  Learning,  p.  5 :  1653. 
Polite,    adj.      [Lat.  politus;   pass.  part,  of 
polio  =  I  polish.] 

1.  Glossy;  smooth. 

The  skin, ...  so  long  as  man  remains  in  strength, 
is  beautiful,  plain,  and  polite ;  but,  as  he  declines, 
grows  more  crusty  and  dry,  and  callous ;  and  conse- 
quently falls  into  abundance  of  wrinkles.— Smith, 
Portrait  of  Old  Age,  p.  179. 

Some  of  them  are  diaphanous,  shining,  and  pohte ; 
others  not  polite,  but  as  if  powdered  over  with  fine 
iron  dust.— Woodward. 

If  any  sort  of  rays,  falling  on  the  pohte  surface  or 
any  pellucid  medium,  be  reflected  back,  the  fits  of 
easy  reflection,  which  they  have  at  the  point  of  re- 
flection, shall  still  continue  to  return.— Sir  I.  New- 
ton, On  Opticks. 

The  edges  of  the  sand  holes  being  worn  away, 
there  are  left  all  over  the  glass  a  numberless  com- 
pany of  very  little  convex  polite  risings  like  waves. 
— Ibid. 

2.  Polished;  refined. 

It  is  a  piece  of  polite  and  civil  discretion  to  con- 
vert even  the  conduits  of  soot  and  smoke  into  orna- 
ment.—/Sir  H.  Wotton,  Elements  of  Architecture. 
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Children  of  the  world  and  darkness  are  so  polite, 
ingenious,  and  industrious,  in  order  to  obtain  evil 
ends.  —  Jeremy  Taylor,  Artificial  Handsomeness, 
p.  48. 

We  have  proved  such  repetition  of  these  words  to 
be  pure  and  classical ;  and  shall  add  one  or  two 
more  out  of  a  pure  and  polite  old  Grecian.— Black 
wall,  Sacred  Classics,  ii.  274. 

3.  Elegant  in  manners. 

A  nymph  of  quality  admires  our  knight, 
He  marries,  bows  at  court,  and  grows  polite. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iii.  384. 

Politely,  adv.    In  a  polite  manner. 

1.  With  refinement;  with  skill. 

A  man  seems  like  a  fair  castle  or  fort,  curiously 
and  politely  built. — Austin,  HCBC  Homo,  p.  31. 

2.  With  elegance  of  manners ;  genteely. 

With  the  use  of  which  I  have  been  politely  -fa- 
voured.— Warton. 

Politeness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Po- 
lite. 

1.  Refinement. 

Politeness  in  the  Latin  tonsrue  did  in  a  manner 
flourish.  —  A .  Wood,  Annals  of  the  University  of 
Oxford  in  1545. 

Are  there  not  many  various  readings  in  Terence, 
Livy,  Virgil,  Caesar,  Thueydides,  Homer,  Plutarch  ? 
And  yet  who  denies  the  genuineness  and  great  use 
of  those  noble  authors  of  sense  and  politeness? — 
Blackwall,  Sacred  Classics,  ii.  306. 

2.  Elegance    of   manners ;    gentility ;   good 
breeding. 

I  have  seen  the  dullest  men  aiming  at  wit,  and 
others,  with  as  little  pretensions,  affecting  politeness 
in  manners  and  discourse. — Swift. 

As  in  smooth  oil  the  razor  best  is  whet, 
So  wit  is  by  politeness  keenest  set. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  ii.  119. 

Peiitesse.  s.  [Fr.]  Politeness  of  a  French 
character:  (compare  with  Philosophe 
and  Philosophism). 

Politic.  s.     Politician. 

It  is  the  weaker  sort  of  politicks,  that  are  the 
greatest  dissemblers. — Bacon,  Essays,  Of  Simulation 
and  Dissimulation. 

That  which  politicks  and  time-servers  do  for 
earthly  advantages,  we  will  do  for  spiritual.— Bishop 
Hall,  Contemplations,  b.  iv. 

Politic,  adj.  [Gr.  TroXiriKof,  from  7roAi£  = 
city,  state.] 

1.  Political;  civil:  (in  this  sense  politically 
almost  always  used,  except  in  the  phrase 
'  body  politic'). 

Virtuously  and  wisely  acknowledging,  that  he  with 
his  people  made  all  but  one  politick  body,  whereof 
himself  was  the  head;  even  so  cared  for  them  as  he 
would  for  his  own  limbs. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

No  civil  or  politick  constitutions  have  been  more 
celebrated  than  his  by  the  best  authors. — Sir  W. 
Temple. 

2.  Prudent ;  versed  in  affairs. 

This  land  was  famously  enrich'd 
With  politick  grave  counsel ;  then  the  king 
Had  virtuous  uncles. 

Sliakespear,  Richard  III.  ii.  3. 

3.  Artful;  cunning. 

I  have  trod  a  measure ;  I  have  flattered  a  lady;  I 
have  been  politick  with  my  friend,  smooth  with 
mine  enemy. — Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  v.  4. 

Authority  followeth  old  men,  and  favour  youth ; 
but  for  the  moral  part,  perhaps  youth  will  have  the 
pre-eminence,  as  age  hath  for  the  politick. — Bacon, 
JZssays,  Of  Youth  and  Age. 

No  less  alike  the  politick  and  wise, 
All  sly  slow  things,  with  circumspective  eyes ; 
Men  in  their  loose  unguarded  hours  they  take, 
Not  that  themselves  are  wise,  but  others  weak. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  225. 

Political,  adj.  Relating  to  politics ;  relating 
to  the  administration  of  public  affairs ; 
civil. 

In  the  Jewish  state.  God  was  their  political  prince 
and  sovereign,  and  the  judges  among  them  were  as 
much  his  deputies,  and  did  represent  his  person,  as 
now  the  judges  do  the  persons  of  their  several 
princes  in  all  other  nations. — Kettleworth. 

More  true  political  wisdom  may  be  learned  from 
this  single  book  of  proverbs  than  from  a  thousand 
Machiavels. — Rogers. 

To  have  supported  your  assertion,  you  should  have 
proved  that  the  present  ministry  are  unquestionably 
the  best  and  brightest  characters  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  that,  if  the  affections  of  the  colonies  have  been 
alienated, ...  if  public  credit  is  threatened  with  a 
new  debt,  and  your  own  Manilla  ransom  most  dis- 
honourably given  up,  it  has  all  been  owing  to  the 
malice  of  political  writers,  who  will  not  suffer  the 
best  and  brightest  of  characters  to  take  a  single 
right  stop  for  the  honour  or  interest  of  the  nation. 
—Letters  ofJunius,  letter  iii. 
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Politically,  adv.  In  a  political  manner. 

1.  With  relation  to  public  administration. 

They  should  serve  them  not  religiously,  but  poli- 
tically, in  as  much  as  they  were  to  become  slaves 
and  vassals  to  idolatrous  nations. — Mede,  On  Daniel 
p.  42. 

2.  Artfully. 

The  Turks  politically  mingled  certain  Janizaries 
harquebusiers,  with  their  horsemen.— Knolles,  His- 
tory of  the  Turlcs. 

Politicaster.  s.  Petty  ignorant  pretender  to 
politics.  Hare. 

There  are  quacks  of  all  sorts ;  as  bullies,  pedants, 
hypocrites,  empiricks,  law -jobbers,  and  politicasters. 
— Sir  B.  L' Estrange. 
Politician,  s. 

\ .  One  versed  in  the  arts  of  government ; 
one  skilled  in  politics. 

Get  thee  glass  eyes, 
And,  like  a  scurvy  politician,  seem 
To  see  the  things  thou  dost  not. 

Sliakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 
An  't  be  any  way,  it  must  be  with  valour ;  for 
policy  I  hate  :  I  had  as  lief  be  a  Brownist  as  a  poli- 
tician.— Id.,  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  3. 

While  empirick  politicians  use  deceit, 
Hide  what  they  give,  and  cure  but  by  a  cheat, 
You  boldly  show  that  skill  which  they  pretend, 
And  work  by  means  as  noble  as  your  end. 

Dryden,  To  the  Lord  Chancellor  Hyde,  67. 
Coffee,  which  makes  the  politician  wise. 
And  see  through  all  things  with  his  half-shut  eyes, 
Sent  up  in  vapours  to  the  baron's  brain 
New  stratagems,  the  radiant  lock  to  gain. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  iii. 
2.  Man  of  artifice,  of  deep  contrivance. 

If  a  man  succeeds  in  ai.y  attempt,  though  under- 
took with  never  so  much  rashness,  his  success  shall 
vouch  him  a  politician,  and  good  luck  shall  pass  for 
deep  contrivance ;  for  give  any  one  fortune,  and  he 
shall  be  thought  a  wise  man.— South,  Sermons. 

Politician,  adj.  Cunning;  playing  the  part 
of  a  man  of  artifice. 

Your  ill-meaning  politician  lords, 
Under  pretence  of  bridal  friends  and  guests, 
Appointed  to  await  me  thirty  spies. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  1195. 

Politicly,  adv.  In  a  politic  manner ;  art- 
fully ;  cunningly. 

Thus  have  I  politickly  begun  my  reign, 
And  'tis  my  hope  to  end  successfully. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  1. 

'Tis  politickly  done, 
To  send  me  packing  with  an  host  of  men. 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iii.  1. 
The  dutchess  hath  been  most  politickly  employed 
in  sharpening  those  arms  with  which  she  subdued 
you. — Pope. 

Politics,  s.  [see  Chromatics.]  Science 
of  government ;  art  or  practice  of  admi- 
nistering public  affairs. 

Be  pleased  your  politicks  to  spare, 
I'm  old  enough,  and  can  myself  take  care. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe,  ii.  1. 

It  would  be  an  everlasting  reproach  to  politicks, 
should  such  men  overturn  an  establishment  formed 
by  the  wisest  laws,  and  supported  by  the  ablest 
heads. — Addison. 

Of  crooked  counsels  and  dark  politicks.         Pope. 

It  is  said  that  politics  are  a  jealous  mistress — that 
they  require  the  whole  man.  The  saying  is  not  in- 
variably true  in  the  application  it  commonly  receives. 
— Lord  Lytton,  What  will  he  do  with  it 'I  b.  viii. 
ch.  xvii. 

Politize.  v.  n.     Play  the  politician.    Rare. 

Let  us  not,  for  fear  of  a  scarecrow,  or  else  through 
hatred  to  be  reformed,  stand  hankering  and  poli- 
tizing,  when  God  with  spread  hands  testifies  to  us, 
and  points  us  out  the  way  to  our  peace.— Milton,  Of 
Reformation  in  England,  b.  ii. 

Politure.  s.  Gloss  given  by  the  act  of 
polishing.  Rare. 

The  table  was  a  work  of  admirable  politure. — 
Donne,  History  of  the  Septuagint,  p.  45 :  1633. 

Pair  politure  walk'd  all  her  body  over, 
And  symmetry  flew  thorough  every  part. 

Beaumont,  Psyche,  p.  90. 

The  perfection  of  these  hard  materials  consists 
much  in  their  receiving  the  most  exquisite  politure. 
— Evelyn. 

Polity,  s.    [Gr.  iroXira'a  =  management,  con- 
stitution, of  a  city  or  state.] 
1.  Form  of  government;  civil  constitution. 

Because  the  subject,  which  this  position  con- 
cerneth,  is  a  form  of  church  government  or  church 
polity,  it  behoveth  us  to  consider  the  nature  of  the 
church,  as  is  requisite  for  men's  more  clear  and  plain 
understanding,  in  what  respect  laws  of  polity  or  go- 
vernment are  necessary  thereunto.— Hooker,  Eccle- 
siastical Polity. 
The  polity  of  some  of  our  neighbours  hath  not 
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thought  it  beneath  the  publick  care,  to  promote  and 
reward  the  improvement  of  their  own  language.— 
Locke,  Tlwughts  on  Education. 

2.  Policy ;  art ;  management. 

It  holds  for  good  polity  ever,  to  have  that  out 
wardly  in  vile  estimation,  that  inwardly  is  mos 
dear  to  us. — B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour 

Polk.  v.  n.  Dance  the  polka. 

•You  polk.  Miss  Bustleton ? '—  Thackeray,  Mrs 
Perkins's  Ball. 

Polka,  s.  Dance  so  called,  supposed  to  be 
of  Polish  origin  :  (a  word  of  recent  intro- 
duction, that  is,  about  A.D.  1842). 

'  You  recognise  those  polkas  ?  . . .  They  were  playec 
at  Devonshire  House  . . .  the  day  of  the  grand  fete. 
—Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs. 

Poll.  *.     [Dutch,  polle  ;  Icelandic,  kollr.~\ 

1.  Head. 

Look  if  the  withered  elder  hath  not  his  pall 
clawed  like  a  parrot.  —  Shakespear,  Henry  IV, 
Part  II.  ii.  4. 

2.  Catalogue  or  list  of  persons  registered  by 
heads. 

Have  you  a  catalogue 
Of  all  the  voices  that  we  have  procured, 
Set  down  by  the  poll '! 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  3. 
The  muster  file,  rotten  and  sound,  amounts  not 
to  fifteen  thousand  poll.— Id.,  All's  well  that  ends 
well,  iv.  3. 

To  be  taxed  by  the  poll,  to  be  sconced  our  head- 
money.—  Milton,  Of  Reformation  in  England,  b.  ii. 

3.  Recording  of  votes  at  an  election. 

'  My  dear  Avenel !  And  your  wish  is  to  resign  ? ' — 
'  Certainly.  I  should  do  so  a  little  time  after  noon, 
contriving  to  be  below  Leonard  on  the  poll.  You 
know  Bmanuel  Trout,  the  captain  of  the  hundred 
and  fifty  "  Waiters  on  Providence,"  as  they  are 
called  ?'— '  To  be  sure  I  do.'—'  When  Emanuel  Trout 
comes  into  the  booth,  you  will  know  how  the 
election  turns.  As  he  votes,  all  the  hundred  and 
fifty  will  vote.' — Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  xii. 
ch.  xxxi. 

'I  did  not  like  L'Estrange's  look,  nevertheless. 
But  he  can't  hurt  me  now ;  the  votes  he  got  for  me 
instead  of  for  Egerton  have  already  polled. . . .  How 
are  the  numbers  ?  Avenel  forty  ahead  of  you ;  you 
thirty  above  Egerton:  and  Leonard  Fairfield  still 
last  on  the  poll.  But  where  are  Avenel  and  Fair- 
field  r—Ibid.,  b.  xii.  ch.  xxxii. 
Poll.  v.  a. 

1.  Lop  the  head  or  top  of  trees. 

May  thy  woods  oft  poll'd,  yet  ever  wear 
A  green,  and,  when  she  list,  a  golden  hair.     Donne. 

2.  Cut  off  hair  from  the  head ;  clip  short ; 
shear. 

Neither  shall  they  shave  their  heads,  nor  suffer 
their  locks  to  grow  long ;  they  shall  only  poll  their 
heads.— Ezekiel,  xliv.  20. 

8.  Plunder;  strip;  pill. 

They  will  poll  and  spoil  so  outrageously,  as  the 
very  enemy  cannot  do  much  worse.— Spenser,  View 
of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Take  and  exact  upon  them  the  wild  exactions, 
coigue,  livery,  and  sorehon,  by  which  they  poll  and 
utterly  undo  the  poor  tenants. — Ibid. 

He  told  the  people,  that  subsidies  were  not  to  be 
granted  nor  levied  for  wars  in  Scotland;  for  that 
the  law  had  provided  another  course  by  service  of 
escuage,  much  less  when  war  was  made  but  a  pre- 
tence to  poll  and  pill  the  people.— Bacon. 

4.  Mow ;  crop. 

He'll  go  and  sowle  the  porter  of  Rome  gates  by 
the  ears:  he  will  mow  all  down  before  him,  and 
leave  his  passage  polled. — Shakespear,  Coriolanus, 
iv.  5. 

5.  Take  a  list  or  register  of  persons ;  enter 
one's  name  in  a  list  or  register. 

Who  ever  brought  to  his  rich  daughter's  bed, 
The  man  that  poll'd  but  twelve  pence  for  his  head  ? 
Dry  den,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  iii.  267. 

Poll.  v.  n.    Record  a  vote   as   an  elector ; 
vote  at  a  poll. 

In  solemn  conclave  sit,  devoid  of  thought, 
AndpoW  for  points  of  faith  his  trusty  vote. 

Tickell,  Epistle  from  a  Lady  in  England 
to  a  Gentlemen  at  Avignon. 

They  come  in  shoals,  just  roll  themselves  ashore, 
and  begin  to  swear  and  poll  away  as  if  they  had 
been  bred  to  the  business  from  their  infancy.— 
Cobbett. 

Everything  went  wrong.  Lord  Milford  was  away 
with  a  pair.  Mr.  Ormsby,  who  had  paired  with  Mr. 
Berners,  never  came,  and  let  his  man  poll ;  for  which 
he  was  infinitely  accursed,  particularly  by  the  ex- 
pectant twelve  hundred  a-yearers,  but  not  wanting 
anything  himself,  and  having  an  income  of  forty 
thousand  pounds  paid  quarterly,  Mr.  Ormsby  bore 
their  reported  indignation  like  a  lamb. — B.  Disraeli, 
Sybil,  b.i.  ch.  iii 

(Sue  also  under  P  o  1 1,  s.) 
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Pollack.  *.  Native  fish  akin  to  the  whiting 
and  coal-fish,  of  the  genus  Merlangus  (spe- 
cies, pollachius)  ;  whiting  pollack  ;  lythe. 

This  species  is  common  on  many  of  our  rocky 
coasts.  Pollacks  are  seen  during  summer  in  great 
shoals  . . .  near  Scarborough ;  they  are  called  leets.— 
— Pennant.  British  Zoology. 

The  pollack  is  at  all  seasons  one  of  our  most  com- 
mon fishes,  but  it  is  not  gregarious  except  in  pursuit 
of  prey.  . . .  The  pollack  spawns  in  winter  near  the 
land,  and  the  young  abound  near  the  edge  of  the 
tide  in  rocky  ground  at  the  beginning  of  summer.— 
Couch,  Fishes  of  Cornwall. 

The  pollack  is  much  less  abundant  on  some  parts 
of  pur  coast  than  the  coal-fish ;  but  like  that  species 
it  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  seas  all  round  our  snores. 
. . .  Handline  fishing  for  pollacks,  mackarel,  &c.,  is 
called  whiffing. ...  In  Ireland  the  pollack  may  be 
traced  as  occurring  on  the  coasts  of ...  Cork,  Wa- 
terford,  Dublin,  Antrim,  Londonderry,  and  Done- 
gal, under  the  name  of  pollack,  laith,  and  lythe. — 
Yarrell,  History  of  British  Fisltes. 

Spelt  pollock. 

The  coast  is  plentifully  stored  with  shellfish,  sea- 
hedgehogs,  scallops,  pilchard,  herring,  and  pollock. 
— Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

Foliage,  s.  Robbery  (in  the  way  of  taxation). 
It  is  unknowne  to  any  man  what  minde  Paul,  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  beareth  to  us  for  delivering  of  our 
realmes  from  his  grievous  bondage  and  pottage. — 
Fox,  Book  of  Martyrs,  p.  990,  an.  1536.  (Rich.) 

Pollard,  s. 

1.  Tree  lopped  at  top. 

Nothing  procureth  the  lasting  of  trees  so  much 
as  often  cutting;  and  we  see  all  overgrown  trees  are 
pollards  or  dottards,  and  not  trees  at  their  full 
height. — Bacon. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  asserted  that  the  stem  and 
root  are  so  entirely  distinct,  that  the  latter  is  never 
capable  of  assuming  the  character  of  the  former. 
Buo  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  ash-trees  which 
have  grown  on  the  stumps  of  pollard  willows  and 
have  sent  their  roots  through  the  decayed  wood  into 
the  ground ;  the  exposed  roots  of  the  ash,  when  the 
willows  have  fallen  to  pieces,  become  coated  with 
a  green  bark,  and  do  not  appear  to  differ  in  any 
respect  from  the  trunk  itself. — Henslow,  Principles 
of  Descriptive  and  Physiological  Botany,  §  39. 

2.  Clipped  coin. 

The  same  king  called  in  certain  counterfeit  pieces 
coined  by  the  French,  called  pollards,  crocars,  and 
rosaries. — Camden. 

3.  Stag  that  has  cast  his  horns. 

He  had  no  horns,  sir,  had  he? — 
No,  he's  a  pollard. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Philaster. 
Pollard,  v.  a.     Lop  the  top  off  trees  ;  poll. 

Elm  and  oak,  frequently  pollarded  and  cut,  in- 
creases the  bulk  and  circumference.— Evelyn,  Sylva, 
b.  iii.  ch.  ii.  §  6. 

We  next  traversed  the  rich  vale  of  Garena,  where 
the  olive-trees  grow  to  a  great  size,  their  luxuriant 
branches  not  being  so  closely  pollarded  as  in  France. 
—Swinburne,  Travels  through  Spain,  letter  xi. 

Pollard,  s.     That  which  has  a  big  head  or 
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placed  in  a  drop  of  water  and  examined  under  a  mi- 
croscope, in  a  few  seconds  it  will  be  seen  to  dilate, 
burst,  and  violently  expel  a  cloud  of  minute  gra- 
nules. These  granules  are  still  contained  within 
the  inner  membrane  of  the  pollen  grain  protruded 
through  the  ruptured  outer  membrane,  but  which 
is  difficult  to  be  observed,  on  account  of  its  ex- 
treme tenuity.  It  thus  forms  a  sort  of  rude  sack, 
termed  a  '  pollen  tube,'  and  contains  a  liquid,  the 
'fovilla,'  in  which  are  dispersed  a  number  of  very 
minute  'pollen  granules." — Henslow,  Principles  of 
Descriptive  and  Physiological  Botany,  pt.  ii.  ch.  v. 
§§  261,  262. 

The  pollen  of  the  Asclepiadacese  and  Orchidaceae 
. . .  has  a  great  peculiarity  in  remaining  permanently 
coherent  into  masses,  often  of  a  waxy  character. — 
Henfrey,  Elementary  Course  of  Botany,  §  215. 
Pollenger.   s.     Brushwood ;    the  growth  of 
stumps  of  trees  which  have  been  cut  down, 
or  pollarded  to  the  root. 

Lop  for  the  fewel  old  pollenger  grown, 
That  hinder  the  corne  or  the  grasse  to  be  mown. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of 

Good  Husbandry. 
Poller.  s.     One  who  polls. 

1.  Barber. 

2.  Pillager;  robber;  plunderer. 

The  pillers,  the  pollers,  and  usurers.— Confutation 
of  Nicholas  Shaxton,  sign.  B.  vi :  1546. 

What  is  a  whore  but  a  poller  of  youth,  ruin  of 
men,  a  destruction,  a  devourer  of  patrimonies,  a 
downfall  of  honour !— Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly, p.  561. 

3.  Voter. 

Polle vil.  s.     See  extract. 

Pollevil  is  a  largo  swelling,  inflammation,  or  im- 
posthume  in  the  horse's  poll  or  nape  of  the  neck, 
just  between  the  ears  towards  the  inane. — Farrier's 
Dictionary. 

Pollicitation.  s.  [Lat.  pollicitatio,  -onis  ; 
polliceor  =  I  promise.]  Promise. 

It  seems  he  granted  this  following  pollicitation 
or  promise.  —  Herbert,  History  of  the  Reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  p.  220. 

These  are  in  the  promise,  or  pollicitation,  which  I 
now  publish. — Bishop  Burnet,  History  of  the  Re- 
formation, pt.  iii.  b.  ii. 

Pollinctor.  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  prepares 
materials  for  embalming  the  dead ;  kind  of 
undertaker. 

The  Egyptians  had  these  several  persons  belong- 
ing to  and  employed  in  embalming,  each  performing 
a  distinct  and  separate  office,  viz.  a  designer  or 
painter,  a  dissector  or  anatomist,  a  pollinctor,  or 
apothecary,  an  embalmer  or  surgeon,  and  a  physician 
or  priest. — Greenhill,  Art  of  Embalming,  p.  177. 

Polling,  verbal  abs.     Act  of  one  who  polls. 

1.  As  by  lopping  or  topping  trees. 

The  oft  cutting  and  polling  of  hedges  conduces 
much  to  their  lasting.  —Bacon,  Natural  and  Ex- 
perimental History. 

2.  As  by  giving  votes. 


poll;  applied  to  the  fish   called  miller's-  j  Polling,  part.  adj.     Acting  as,  having  the 


thumb ;  bullhead :  (in  Withal's  Dictionary 
it  translates  capita,  and  is  so  explained). 

Capito,  Auson.  Cephalus  fluviatilis.  Munier,  eo 
quod  circa  moletrinas  versetur ;  vilain,  ob  victua 
spurcitiem;  testard,  a  capitis  magnitudine.  A  po- 
lard. — Nomenclator :  1585.  (Nares  by  H.  and  WT) 

Pollard.  *.     Mixture  of  bran  and  meal. 

Pollbook.  s.    List  of  voters. 

'  I  cannot  doubt  of  his  aid  to  me,  if  convinced  by 
his  poll-book  that  he  is  not  able  to  return  both  him- 
self and  his  impertinent  nephew.' — Lord  Lytton,  My 
Novel,  b.  xii.  ch.  xxvii. 

Poiicierk.  s.    Clerk  who  takes  votes  at  a 
poll. 

No  sooner  did  Dick,  hat  in  hand,  appear  on  this 
rostrum,  than  the  two  processions  halted  below, 
bands  ceased,  flags  drooped  round  their  staves, 
crowds  rushed  within  hearing,  and  even  the  poll- 
clerks  sprang  from  the  booth. — Lord  Lytton,  My 
Novel,  b.  xii.  ch.  xxxii. 
Polled,  part.  adj.  Wanting  the  horns. 

Polled  sheep,  that  is  sheep  without  horns,  are 
reckoned  the  best  breeders,  because  the  ewes  yean 
the  polled  lamb  with  the  least  danger. — Mortimer, 
Husbandry. 

Pollen,  s.     [Latin  =  fine  flour.]     In  Botany. 

Contents,  often  granular  or  dustlike,  of  the 

anthers. 

So  soon  as  the  anther  can  be  distinguished  in  the 
flower-bud,  its  cells  are  filled  with  a  mass  of  cellular 
tissue,  each  vesicle  of  which  contains  one  or  more 
grains  of  pollen.  As  the  anther  ripens,  these  grains 
enlarge  and  ultimately  rupture  the  vesicles  ;  and  the 
debris  of  the  cellular  tissue  then  forms  loose  fibres 
intermixed  with  the  pollen. ...  If  ripe  pollen  be 


character  of,  one  who  polls  :  (used  in  the 
extract  in  the  sense  of  plundering). 

Neither  can  justice  yield  her  fruit  with  sweetness 

amongst  the  briars  and  brambles  of  catching  and 

polling  clerks  and  ministers. — Id. 

Polling-place,   s.     Place  where  votes  are 
taken  at  an  election. 

'Be  it  so;  let  all  take  their  chance.  Mr.  Leslie 
we  will  no  longer  detain  you.  Go  back  to  the  pol- 
ling-place—one  of  the  candidates  should  be  present.' 
— Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  xii.  ch.  xxxii. 

Poiliwog.  s.     See  Por wiggle. 
Pollute,  v.  a.    [Lat.  pollutes,  pass.  part,  of 
polluo  =  defile  ;  pollutio,  -onis.] 

1.  Make  unclean,  in  a  religious  sense;  defile 

Neither  shall  ye  pollute  the  holy  things  of  the 
children  of  Israel.— Numbers,  xviii.  32. 

[They]  shed  innocent  blood,  even  the  blood  of 
their  sons  and  their  daughters,  whom  they  sacri- 
ficed unto  the  idols  of  Canaan;  the  land  was  pol- 
luted with  blood.— Psalms,  cvi.  38. 

2.  Taint  with  guilt ;  corrupt. 

Wickedness  hath  exceedingly  polluted  the  whole 
earth. — 2  Esdras,  xv.  6. 

3.  Corrupt  by  mixtures  of  ill,  either  moral 
or  physical. 

Envy  you  my  praise,  and  would  destroy 
With  grief  my  pleasures,  and  pollute  my  joy  f 

Dry  den. 

4.  Pervert  by  pollution. 

Unable  to  transfer 

The  guilt  on  him,  who  made  him  instrument 
Of  mischief,  and  polluted  from  the  end 
Of  his  creation.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  165. 
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Pollute,  part.  adj.     Polluted. 

Unchaste  and  pollute.  —  Martin,  Marriage  of 
Priests,  T.  2.  b. :  1554. 

She  woos  the  gentle  air 
To  hide  her  guilty  front  with  innocent  snow ; 
And  on  her  naked  shame, 
Pollute  with  sinful  blame, 
The  saintly  veil  of  maiden  white  to  throw. 

Milton,  Ode  on  the  Nativity,  38. 

Polluted,  part.  adj.     Tainted ;   corrupted ; 
defiled. 

Hot  and  peevish  vows  . . . 
They  are  polluted  offerings,  more  abhorr'd 
Than  spotted  livers  in  the  sacrifice. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  v.  3. 

Pollutedly.  adv.     In  a  state  of  pollution. 

Pollutedly  into  the  world  I  came, 
Sad  and  perplex'd  I  lived. 

Heywood,  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p.  28  :  1635. 

Polluter,  s.     Defiler;  corrupter. 
Ev'n  he,  the  king  of  men, . . . 
Fell  at  his  threshold,  and  the  spoil  of  Troy 
The  foul  polluters  ot  his  bed  enjoy. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  the  £$neid,  xi.  411. 

Pollution,  s. 

1.  Act  of  defiling. 

The  contrary  to  consecration  is  pollution,  which 
happens  in  churches  by  homicide,  and  burying  an 
excommunicated  person  in  the  church. — Ayliffe, 
Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

2.  State  of  being  defiled ;  defilement. 

Their  strife  pollution  brings 

Upon  the  temple.      Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  355. 
Polonaise,  s. 

1.  Robe  or  dress,  adopted  from  the  fashion 
of  the  Poles. 

The  habit  of  the  women  comes  very  near  to  that 
of  the  men,  a  simple  polonaise,  or  long  robe  edged 
with  fur. — Guthrie,  Geography,  Poland. 

2.  In  Music.      Polish  dance,   consisting  of 
three  crochets  in  a  bar. 

Polt.  s.  [  ?  Lat.  pulto,  pulso  =  beat.]  Thump, 
knock  :  (as  '  A  heavy  poll  on  the  head  '). 
Polt-foot.  s.  [polt,  '  the  notion  of  a  blow 
and  massiveness  being  frequently  con- 
nected/ (Wedgwood.)]  Crooked  foot ; 
foot  in  any  respect  distorted. 

The  women  are  modest;  shewing  nothing  but 
their  polt-feet,  which  from  their  infancy  are  strait- 
ened ;  so  as  to  make  them  a  la  mode,  many  of  them 
voluntarily  become  lame  and  crippled. — Sir  T.  Her- 
bert, Relation  of  some  Years'  Travels  into  Africa 
and  the  Great  Asia,  p.  376. 

You  come  a  little  too  tardy ;  but  we  remit  that  to 
your  polt-foot ;  we  know  you  are  lame. — B.  Jonson, 
Underwoods. 

Polt-foot.  adj.    Having  distorted  feet ;  club- 
footed. 

What's  become  of  Venus,  and  the  polt-foot  stink- 
ard her  husband?— B.  Jonson,  Poetaster. 

Poltroon,  s.    [Fr.  poltron;  Italian, poltrone.~] 
Coward;  nidgit;  scoundrel. 
Patience  is  for  poltrons. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  i.  1. 
They  that  are  bruised  with  wood  or  fists, 
And  think  one  beating  may  for  once 
Suffice,  are  cowards  and  poltrons. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  1, 230. 
This  singular  piece  of  behaviour  incensed  Miss 
Ramper  so  much  that  she  cried, '  D— n  your  pitiful 
soul,  you  are  as  arrant  a  poltroon  as  ever  was  drum- 
med out  of  a  regiment.' — Smollett,  Roderick  Random. 
Poltroon,  adj.     Base ;  vile  ;  contemptible. 

Hellish  oaths  and  imprecations;  that  pultroon 
sin,  that  second  part  of  Egyptian  plague  of  frogs, 
and  lice,  and  locusts,  the  basest  that  ever  had  the 
honour  to  blast  a  royal  army. — Hammond,  Works, 
iv.  521. 

He  is  like  to  be  mistaken  who  makes  choice  of  a 
covetous  man  for  a  friend,  or  relieth  upon  the  reed 
of  narrow  and  poltron  friendship. — Sir  T.  Browne, 
Christian  Morals,  i.  36. 
Poltroonery,  s.     Cowardice  ;  baseness. 

There's  no  cowardice, 

No  poltroonery  like  urging  why,  wherefore ; 
But  carry  a  challenge,  die,  and  do  the  thing. 

B.  Jonson,  Magnetick  Lady. 
On  such  grounds  as  these,  what  false  theology 
could  not  perfect,  real  poltronry  would  supply. — 
Bishop  Warburton,  Defence  of  Sermon  xv. 

At  the  first  glimpse  of  danger  the  dastard's  heart 
had  died  within  him.  He  had  not  been  able  to  con- 
ceal his  poltroonery.  He  had  stood  trembling 
stuttering,  calling  for  his  confessor,  while  the  old 
officers  round  him,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  urged 
him  to  advance.— Macaulay,  History  of  England, 
eh.  xxi. 

Poly-.     Prefix  in  composition.     Greek  root 
and  neuter  of  7ro\i\-  =  many. 
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Polyacoustic.  adj.  [Gr.  aicovoTtKoQ,  from 
<koi>w  =  I  hear.]  Applied  to  instruments 
that  increase  the  volume  of  sound. 
Polyadelphla.  *.  [Gr,  dSt\(pog  =  brother.] 
Name  as  a  class  in  the  Linnean  system  of 
Botany,  wherein  the  stamens,  by  being 
connected  towards  the  lower  end  of  the 
filaments,  are  collected  in  small  bundles, 
fascicles,  or  (figuratively)  brotherhoods, 
more  than  two. 

The  class  polyadelphia  is  exceedingly  small ;  the 
genus  hypericum  forming  its  most  prominent  fea- 
ture.— Henslow,  Principles  of  Descriptive  and  Phy- 
siological Botany,  §  138. 

Polyadelphous,  adj.  Belonging  to,  con- 
nected with,  constituted  by,  the  class 
Polyadelphia. 

Polyander.  s.  [Gr.  7roAi>c  =  many  +  avt'ip, 
dvSpot;  =  man.]  This  is  what  the  Greek  lan- 
guage supplies.  In  Latin,  plures  =  more, 
the  majority,  the  dead,  which  are,  as  such, 
supposed  to  be  more  numerous  than  the 
living.  In  Latin  (possibly  its  equivalent  in 
Greek)  ire  ad  plures  =  to  die.  In  Academic 
colloquy,  or  slang,  the  editor  has  heard 
'  He  has  gone  over  to  the  majority,'1  as  an 
euphuism  for  '  He  is  dead.'  So  much  for  the 
etymology,  which  is  conjectural,  the  only 
extract  known  to  the  editor  being  the  fol- 
lowing, wherein  the  spelling  is  with  an  i. 
It  translates 

Rex  Ethelbertus  hie  clauditur  in  poliandro, 
Fano  pians  cere  (sic)  Christo  meat  absque  meandro. 
From  the  History  of  Churches  in  England  by 

Thomas  Staveley  ;  2nd  ed. :  1773. 
Famous  king  Ethel  bert  lies  here, 

Closed  in  this  poliander; 
For  hallowing  churches  he  goes  clear 
To  Christ  without  meander. 

Polyandria.   s.     [Gr.  dvr)p  =  man,  male.] 

1.  In  Botany.    Linnean  class  so  called,  from 
the  number  of  the  stamens   being  more 
than  twelve,  i.e.  indefinite. 

In  icosandria  the  stamens  adhere  to  the  calyx, 
whilst  in  polyandria  they  are  free  from  the  calyx.— 
Henslow,  Principles  of  Descriptive  and  Physiolo- 
gical Botany,  §  138. 

2.  In   Ethnology.      System   of   the  woman 
having  more  husbands  than  one,  i  e.  the 
opposite  to  that  of  Polygamy.     In  the 
extract  the  form  is  wholly  English.     Per- 
haps the  writer,  as  a  botanist,  chose   it 
purposely,  to  distinguish  the  two  senses. 
At  any  rate,  it  well  matches  the  undoubted 
English  form  Polygamy. 

The  Lepcha,  in  morals,  is  far  superior  to  his  Tibet 
and  Bhotan  neighbours,  polyandry  being  unknown, 
and  polygamy  rare.— Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker,. Himalayan 
Journal,  ch.  v. 

Polyandrlc.  adj.    Relating  to  polyandry. 

We  should  on  this  ground  see  no  objection  to  the 
theory  of  Professor  Lassen,  which  assumes  that 
various  periods  of  ancient  Hindu  life  are,  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Pandavas,  blended  into  one,  did  not  the 
tradition  of  their  polyandric  marriage  with  Drau- 
padi,  as  we  hold,  throw  a  considerable  doubt  on  it. 
—  Westminster  Review,  April,  1868,  p.  410. 
Polyandrous.  adj.    Belonging  to,  connected 
with,  constituted  by,  the  class  Polyan- 
dria. 

Polyandry,  s.  Union  of  a  woman  in  mar- 
riage with  more  than  one  husband :  (see 
Polyandria,  '2). 

Polyanthus,  s.  [Gr.  dvQoc  -  flower.]  In 
Horticulture.  Variety  of  the  common  prim- 
rose, in  which  more  than  one  flower  grows 
on  a  single  stalk.  In  the  extract  spelt  as  a 
Greek  word.  Polyanthes  is  a  widely-dif- 
ferent flower,  viz.  Tube-rose. 

Fair-handed  Spring  unbosoms  every  grace ; 
Throws  out  the  snow-drop  and  the  crocus  first, 
'1  he  daisy,  primrose,  violet  darkly  blue, 
And  polyanthus  of  unnumber'd  dyes. 

Thomson,  Seasons,  Spring. 

Polyarchist.  s.  Advocate  for,  supporter  of, 
the  doctrine  of  Polyarchy. 

However,  though  Plato  acknowledged  and  wor- 
shipped many  gods,  yet  it  is  undeniably  evident  that 
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he  was  no  polyarchist,  but  a  monarchist,  or  assertor 
of  one  supreme  God.— Cudworth,  Intellectual  Sus- 
tem,  p.  403.  (Rich.) 

Polyarchy.  s.  [Gr.  op**)  =  government.] 
Rule  of  many.  See  extract. 

Yet  he  [Aristotle]  absolutely  denied  IloAvKoipai>iT)v 
and  HoAvopxiW,  a  polyarchy,  or  mundane  aristo- 
cracy, that  is,  a  multiplicity  of  first  principles  and 
independent  deities.— Cudworth,  Intellectual  Sus- 
tern,  p.  411.  (Rich.) 

Polychrest.  s.  [Gr.  wnXv^pnaroi;,  from  xw- 
roc  =  good,  useful.]  In  Old  Chemistry  and 
Medicine.  Term  for  what  serves  for  many 
uses  ;  anything  useful  for  several  purposes ; 
preparation  possessed  of  many  virtues. 

There  is  nothing  necessary  for  life,  which  these 
polychrests  afford  not. — Evelyn,  Sylva,  b.iv.  §  24. 

As  an  abbreviated  postpositive  adjective  (as 
which  it  probably  originated),  \ve  have 
sal  polychrest  as  a  name  for  the  sulphate 
of  potass. 

Polychrome,  s.  and  adj.  [Gr.  \f)M/j,a  —  skin; 
complexion,  colour.]  Having  many  co- 
lours. 

Polychromia,  or  Polychromy.  s.  In  Ar- 
chitecture and  Sculpture.  System,  or  art, 
of  Polychromic  decoration. 

Polychromic.  adj.  Having  many  colours : 
(applied  to  the  ornamentation  of  architec- 
ture and  sculpture). 

It  is  now  generally  understood  that  the  Greeks 
habitually  coloured  their  architecture;  the  exterior 
of  their  buildings,  as  well  as  the  interior.  But  that 
they  coloured  their  sculpture  is  not  so  generally 
admitted.  That  the  practice,  however,  of  colouring 
the  statues  was  established  among  the  Greeks  of  the 
most  refined  period  is  quite  certain. . . .  The  acro- 
lithic  and  chryselephantine  sculpture  was  virtually 
polychromic. —  Wornum,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Polycoirany.  *.  [Gr.  Koipavirj  =  rule  of  a 
Koipavot;  =  lord,  chief,  king;  whence  iroXv- 
Kotpavtri,  in  a  well-known  passage  from 
the  Iliad,  the  adoption,  translation,  and 
Anglicising  of  which  has  given  us  the 
word  under  notice.]  Rule  of  many.  Mare  ; 
and  as  such  left  in  the  original  spelling. 

OVK  dy^flbv  TroAvKoipai'i'r),  els  KOipapo;  !<rr<o, 
Ets  /3a<riAei;«.  Iliad,  ii.  204. 

And  what  do  you  think  of  this  lawless  poly- 
coiranie?  That  everv  parish  minister  and  his 
eldership  should  be  a  bishop  and  his  consistory. — 
Bishop  Hall,  Episcopacy  by  Divine  Right.  (Rich.) 

Otherwise  there  would  not  be  ets  Koipavos,  one 
prince  or  monarch  over  the  whole ;  but  the  world 
would  be  a  polyclwerany,  or  aristocracy  of  gods,  con- 
cluded to  be  an  ill  government.— Cudworth,  Intel- 
lectual System,  p.  411.  (Rich.) 

Polycotyledonous.  adj.  In  Botany.  Having 
more  than  two  cotyledons.  See  Dico- 
tyledonous. 

The  embryos  of  the  Gymnosperms  are  either 
dicotyledonous  ...  or  really  or  apparently  polycO' 
tyledonous,  as  in  Pinus,  where  it  is  said  that  the 
seeming  whorl  is  formed  of  two  deeply  divided  coty- 
ledons.— Henfrey,  Elementary  Course  of  Botany, 
§301. 

Polydipsia.  s.  [Gr.  ctyoe  =  thirst,  thirsti- 
ness.]  In  Medicine.  Malady  consisting 
in  inordinate  and  unnatural  thirst. 

During  his  residence  ...  I  made  trial  of  every 
plan  and  drug  that  I  could  think  of,  for  repressing 
the  unnatural  flux  of  urine. . . .  Some  of  these  cases 
appear  to  depend  upon  excessive  thirst,  arising  from 
an  unhealthy  state  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
pharynx,  and  are  apt  to  end  in  phthisis.  M.  Bec- 
querel  has  applied  to  the  disorder  the  title  of  poly- 
dipsia. — Sir  T.  Watson,  Lectures  on  the  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Physic. 

Polygamia.  s.     [Gr.  y«/xoc  =  marriage.] 

1.  In    Botany.       Linnean   class   so   called, 
from  male,  female,  and  bisexual,  or  herm- 
aphrodite flowers  being  borne  on  the  same 
plant. 

In  polygamia  we  have  three  kinds  of  flowers, 
which  may  all,  or  some  only,  be  placed  on  the  same 
plant.  —  Henslow,  Principles  of  Descriptive  and 
Physiological  Botany,  §  139. 

2.  In  Ethnology.    Full  form  of  Polygamy; 
this  latter  being  the  commoner  word. 

(For  example,  see  Polyandria,  2.) 

Polygamist.  s.  One  who  holds  the  lawful- 
ness of  more  wives  than  one  at  a  time. 
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David  ...  so  great  a  polygamist.— Hammond, 
Works,  i.  592. 

Polygamous,  adj.  Chiefly  in  Botany.  Be- 
longing to,  connected  with,  constituted  by, 
the  class  Polygamia. 

Polygamy.  S.  [Gr.  iro\vya/j,ia,  from  yd/io£  = 
marriage.]  Plurality  of  wives. 

They  allow  no  polygamy:  they  have  ordained 
that  none  do  intermarry  or  contract  until  a  month 
be  past  from  their  first  interview — Bacon. 

Christian  religion,  prohibiting  polygamy,  is  more 
agreeable  to  the  law  of  nature,  that  is,  the  law  of 
God,  than  Mahometism  that  allows  it ;  for  one  man, 
his  having  many  wives  by  law,  signifies  nothing  un- 
less there  were  many  women  to  one  man  in  nature 
also.— Graunt. 

Polyglot,  adj.  [Gr.  Tro\vy\wTTOc,  from  yXoir- 
TU  =  tongue.]  Having  many  languages. 

It  was  prudently  forborne  in  our  new  polyglot 
bibles  from  the  emendation  of  it,  lest  the  Romanists 
should  from  thence  have  taken  occasion  to  cavil 
with  our  edition  for  corrupting  their  copy. — Sir  If. 
Knatchbull,  Annotations  upon  some  difficult  Texts 
in  all  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  180. 

Polyglot,  s. 

1.  One  who  understands  many  languages. 

The  polyglot  or  linguist  is  a  learned  man..— 
Howell. 

2.  That  which  contains  many  languages. 

The  biblical  apparatus  has  been  much  enriched 
by  the  publication  of  polyglots.— Archbishop  New- 
come,  On  Translation  of  the  Bible,  p.  239. 

Polygon,  s.  [Gr.  yuma  =  angle.]  Figure  of 
many  angles. 

He  began  with  a  single  line ;  he  joined  two  lines 
in  an  angle,  and  he  advanced  to  triangles  and 
squares,  polygons  and  circles.—  Watts,  Improvement 
of  the  Mind. 

Polygonal,  adj.     Having  many  angles. 

The  mutual  pressure  of  cells  .  .  .  converts  the 
spheroidal  into  polygonal  forms.— Henfrey,  Ele- 
mentary Course  of  Botany,  §  652. 

The  fusiform  cells,  sometimes  termed  'closters,' 
which  abound  in  the  woody  fibre  of  trees,  vary  in 
breadth,  at  their  thickest  part,  from  the  l-3000th  to 
the  1 -200th  of  an  inch.  It  is,  therefore,  entirely 
owing  to  the  close  packing  and  mutual  compression 
of  these  vesicles,  that  they  assume  a  polygonal  form 
in  the  integral  state  of  the  tissue.  We  may  com- 
pare the  general  appearance  of  this  tissue  to  a  mass 
of  froth,  obtained  by  blowing  bubbles  in  soap  suds 
or  gum  water.  The  bubbles,  by  mutual  pressure, 
assume  a  polygonal  structure  towards  the  centre  of 
the  mass,  but  have  spherical  surfaces  towards  the 
outside.— Henslow,  Principles  of  Descriptive  and 
Physiological  Botany,  pt.  i.  sect.  i.  §  16. 
Polygony.  s.  Member  of  the  genus  Poly- 
gonum ;  especially  Polygonum  aviculare, 
or  knot-grass.  Hare. 

There,  whether  it  divine  tobacco  were, 
Or  panachsea,  or  polygony, 
She  found,  and  brought  it  to  her  patient  deare. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iii.  5,  32. 
Polygraphy.  s.    [Gr.  ype^//  =  writing  ;  ypdf  w 
=  I  write.]     Art  of  writing  in  several  un- 
usual manners  of  cipher  ;  deciphering  the 
same.     Hare. 

Such  occult  notes,  steganography,  polygraphy,  or 
magnetical  telling  of  their  minds.— Burton,  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy,  p.  503. 

Polyhedric.   adj.     Having  many  sides,  or 

facets. 
Polyhedrical.  adj.     Polyhedric. 

The  protuberant  particles  may  be  spherical,  ellip- 
tical, cylindrical,  polyedrical,  and  some  very  irre- 
gular; and  according  lo  the  nature  of  these,  and 
the  situation  of  the  lucid  body,  the  light  must  be 
variously  affected.— Boyle. 
Polyhedron.  S.  [Gr.  'icpa  =  seat.]  Object 

having  many  facets  :  (in  the  extract  applied 
to  a  multiply inrj-yluss}. 

We  haw  instances  wherein  the  same  object  may 
appear  double,  triple,  or   quadruple,  to  one  eye, 
without  the  help  of  a  polyeilron  or  multiplying- 
glass.— Reid,  Inquiry  into  t/ie  human  Mind. 
Polyhedrons,  adj.  Same  as  P  o  1  y  h  e  d  r  i  c  a  1. 
A  tubercle  of  a  pale  brown  spar  had  the  exterior 
surface  covered  with  small  polyedrous  crystals,  pel- 
lucid, with  a  cast  of  yellow.—  Woodward. 

Polyiogy.  s.  [Gr.  Xoyof  =  w  ord.]  Talka- 
tiveness. Rare. 

Many  words  (battology  or  polylogy)  are  signs  of 
a  fool.  —  Granger.  Commentary  on  Ecelesiastes, 
p.  115:  1621. 

Polymath,  a.     One  given  to  polymathy. 
Polymathist.  s.    Polymath  :  (in  the  extract 
applied  to  booltlearning}. 
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These  may  be  termed  learned  men,  and  the  more 
behoveful  for  the  subsistence  of  a  country  than 
those  polymathists  that  stand  poring  all  day  in  a 
comer  upon  a  moth-eaten  author,  and  converse  only 
with  dead  men. — Howell,  Letters,  b.  iii.  letter  viii. 
(Rich.) 

Polymathy.  s.  [Gr.  root  of  juai/flni-w  =  I 
learn;  e-piU-ov  =  l  learned.]  Knowledge 
of  many  arts  and  sciences ;  acquaintance 
with  many  different  subjects. 

That  high  and  excellent  learning,  which  men,  for 
the  large  extent  of  it,  call  polymathy,  is  exceedingly 
beholden  to  divinity,  and  not  a  little  to  physick.— 
Hartlib,  Translation  of  Comenius's  Reformation  of 
Schiwls,  p.  53  :  1642. 

Polymeric,  adj.  [Gr.  /zspoc  =  part.]  Having 
the  character  of  polymerism. 

We  must  distinguish  two  cases  of  isomerism  . . . 
In  the  first,  not  only  are  the  relative  proportions  of 
the  elements  the  same,  but  also  the  absolute  number 
of  atoms  of  each  element,  and  consequently  the 
equivalent,  or  atomic  weights  of  the  compounds. . . . 
Such  compounds  are  properly  isomeric.  The  second 
case  of  isomerism  is  that  of  bodies  in  which,  while 
the  relative  proportion  of  the  elements  are  the  same, 
the  absolute  number  of  atoms  of  each  element,  and 
consequently  the  equivalent  or  atomic  weights  of 
the  compounds,  differ.    Such  compounds  are  called 
polymeric.— Turner,  Elements  of  Chemistry,  p.  175. 
Polymerism.  *.     In  Chemistry.     Variety  of 
isomerism,  so  called.      See  extract  under 
Polymeric. 

It  is  by  the  assumption  of  compound  radicals  that 
we  are  enabled  to  explain  the  numerous  cases  of 
isomerism  and  polymerism  which  occur  in  organic 
chemistry. — Turner,  Elements  of  Chemistry,  p.  679. 
Polyonymy.  s.  [Gr.  dvo/ia  =  name.]  Descrip- 
tion of  the  same  object  under  many  names. 

The  result  of  this  process  would  be  homonymy 
and  polyonymy ;  by  the  first,  objects  originally  quite 
distinct  would  receive  the  same  name ;  the  second 
would  furnish  a  vast  number  of  names  to  denote 
the  same  object.  On  these  two  conditions  depends 
the  growth  of  mythology.— Cox,  in  Brande  and  Cox, 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art,  s.  v. 
Metaphor. 

Polyorama.  s.  [Gr.  opa/jia  =  thing  seen,  vi- 
sible object,  sight.]  Word  coined  after  the 
fashion  of  Diorama,  Panorama,  &c.,  as 
a  name  of  a  large  painting  representing  a 
variety  of  changing  scenes. 
Polyp,  s.  Polypus,  of  which  it  is  the  Eng- 
lish form  ;  polype,  which  often  occurs  in 
English  writings,  being  the  French. 

The  polype  fish  sits  all  the  winter  long 
Stock-still,  through  sloth. 

Sir  J.  Daisies,  Witters  Pilgrimage,  sign.  G.  i. 
The  compound  polyps  consist  of  a  mass  of  gelati- 
nous matter, . . .  and  of  a  great  number  of  polyps,  or 
flower-like  mouths,  which  spring  from  the  surface 
of  the  common  body,  and  are  individually  capable 
of  seizing  and  digesting  food,  the  nutriment  thus 
gained  being  appropriated  to  the  nourishment  of 
the  general  mass.  Although  essentially  similar  in 
their  habits,  the  compound  polyps  present  various 
modifications  of  structure,  which  naturally  causes 
them  to  be  grouped  in  distinct  families.  —  Rymer 
Jones,  Outline  of  the  Organisation  of  the  Animal 
Kingdom,  §§119, 120. 

Polyps  are  gelatinous,  oblong,  or  conical  animals, 
•with  a  contractile  body  and  intestinal  cavity,  and 
an  oral  aperture  which  is  surrounded  by  a  circlet 
of  arms  or  tentacles.  .  .  .  Reaumur  and  Jussieu 
first  gave  the  name  polyp  to  those  fresh-water  ani- 
mals which  had  been  described  by  Trembley,  and 
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which  are  provided  by  a  circlet  of  arms, 
are  either  naked,  or  are  provided  with  a  body  more 
or  less  hard  which  they  surround  like  a  bark,  or  by 
which  they  are  surrounded  . . .  The  common  mass  is 
called  the  polypary  or  polypstock. — Translation,^ 
Dr.  W.  Clark,  of  Van  der  Hoeven,  Handbook  of 
Zoology. 

Polypary.  *.  [Low  Lat.  polyparium.']  In 
Zoology.  Central,  sustaining,  or  common 
portion  of  a  group  of  polypi  5  polypstock  ; 
polypidom.  (Of  these  three  words  it  is 
probably  the  commonest,  and,  certainly  the 
most  euphonious). 

The  central  mass  or  polypary  [of  the  Alcyonidsc] 
is  entirely  soft,  being  of  a  gelatinous,  or  rather  sub- 
cartilaginous  texture.  .  .  .  The  genus  Alcyonidium 
[is]  remarkable  from  the  circumstance  that  its  poly- 
pary, or  common  body,  consists  of  two  portions  of 
very  different  consistence,  the  upper  part,  or  trunk, 
being  quite  soft  and  flexible,  while  the  lower  portion 
or  foot  ...  is  of  a  hard  and  solid  texture.— Rymer 
Jones,  Outline  of  the  Organization  of  the  Animal 
Kingdom,^  122-124. 

(See,  also,  under  Polyp.) 

Polypetalous.  adj.  In  Botany.  Having 
many  petals. 
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The  corolla  is  composed  of  all  the  leaf-like  organs 
or  floral  envelopes  situated  between  the  calyx  and 
the  stamens ;  these  are  called  petals,  and  may  exist 
in  one  or  more  circles. . .  .  The  petals  are  either  dis- 
tinct, and  then  the  corolla  is  called  polypetalous,  or 
they  are  coherent  more  or  less,  and  the  corolla  is 
monopetalous. . . .  Polypetalous  corollas  are  regular 
when  the  petals  are  equal  and  symmetrically  ar- 
ranged ;  the  individual  petals  may  be  themselves 
either  symmetrical  or  oblique,  provided  they  are 
alike.  —  Henfrey,  Elementary  Course  of  Botany, 
§§  177-181. 

Polyphagous.  adj.  [Gr.  <faym  =  I  eat]  In 
Zoology.  Feeding  on  different  kinds  of 
aliment. 

Some  larva  of  [insects]  are  polyphagous,  or  feed 
upon  a  variety  of  plants ;  amongst  others,  that  of 
the  yellow-tail  moth.— Kirby  and  Spence,  Entomo- 
logy, vol.  i.  p.  30.  (Ord  MS.) 

Poly  pliant,  s.  [  ?]  Musical  instrument  so 
called.  Obsolete. 

The  polyphant  is  of  a  fiddle  form,  except  the  neck, 
a  hole  instead  being  substituted  for  the  hand.  Bur- 
ney  says  it  is  the  same  with  the  Duke  of  Dorset's 
violin  in  Hawkins ;  the  latter  that  it  was  strung  with 
wire,  and  said  to  have  been  played  upon  by  Queen 
Elizabeth. — Fosbroke,  Encyclopaedia  of  Antiquities 

Polyphonic,  adj.  Having  the  character  of 
polyphonism:  (in  the  extract,  with  its 
second  sense). 

The  barking  crow  [of  British  Columbia]  possesses 
the  most  remarkable  polyplwnic  powers.  It  can 
shriek,  laugh,  yell,  shout,  whistle,  scream,  and  bark, 
and  it  is  peculiarly  jealous  of  any  more  musical 
songster  occupying  attention,  and  is  sure  to  resent 
the  injury  by  an  immediate  intrusion  of  its  own 
husky  voice.— Saturday  Review,  April  11, 1868. 
Polyphonism.  s.  [Gr.  </;wi^  =  voice,  sound.] 

1.  Multiplicity,  reverberation,  of  sound. 

The  passages  relate  to  the  diminishing  the  sound 
of  his  pistol,  by  the  rarity  of  the  air  at  that  great 
ascent  into  the  atmosphere,  and  the  magnifying  the 
sound  by  the  polyphonisms  or  repercussions  of  the 
rocks  and  caverns. — Derham. 

2.  Imitation  of  different  sounds. 
Poiyphonist.   s.     Imitator  of  a  variety  of 

sounds. 

Polyphyllous.  adj.    [Gr.  $v\\ov  -  leaf.]     In 
Botany.     Having  many  leaves ;  specially 
applied  to  the  perianth  of  those  flowers 
where,  from   the  likeness  of  the  whorls 
forming  the  calyx  and  the  corolla,  the  dis- 
tinction between  petal  and  sepal  is  obscure. 
This  perianth  may  be  regular  or  irregular ...  it 
may  be  polyphyllous  or  monophyllous. . . .  We  have 
a  regular  polyphyllous  perianth  in  the  tulip  and 
lily ;  a  regular  monophyllous  perianth  in  the  heme- 
rocallis,  &c.,  a  regular  polyphyllous  perianth,  with 
unlike  circles  in  Iris,  and  irregular  perianths  in 
zingiberaceae,  orchidacese,  &c.  —  Henfrey,  Elemen- 
tary Course  of  Botany. 

Polypidom.  *.     Polypary. 

The  formation  of  polypidoms  has  been  the  subject 
of  considerable-  discussion.  The  opinion  of  Ellis, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  was,  that  they  are  the  result 
solely  of  a  transudation,  or  excretion  of  the  consti- 
tuent matters  from  the  body  of  the  polypes,  and 
this  opinion  has  been  maintained  recently  by 
Lamarck,  and  some  other  naturalists.  It  rests  on 
the  assumption  that  the  polypidom  is  extravascular 
and  inorganic. . . .  Linnaeus,  Pallas,  and  Baster  op- 
posed Ellis,  and  believed  in  a  vegetative  principle, 
inherent  in  the  polypidom  itself,  so  that  its  growth 
was  in  some  measure  independent  of  the  living 
tenant ;  and  various  arguments  have  been  brought 
forward  by  Bory  de  St.  Vincent,  which  appear  to 
him  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  this  doctrine. . .  . 
It  seems  probable,  in  fact,  that  neither  theory  will 
explain  the  growth  of  all  polypidoms.— Dr.  Johnson, 
History  of  the  British  Zoophytes. 

Polypode.  *.     Polypody. 

Here  finds  he  on  an  oake  rheum-purging  polipode. 
Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  xiii. 

Polypody,  s.  Native  fern  of  the  genus 
Polypodium. 

Polypody  is  a  capillary  plant  with  oblong  jagged 
leaves,  having  a  middle  rib,  which  joins  them  to  the 
stalks  running  through  each  division. — Miller,  Gar- 
dener's Dictionary. 

Polypoid,  adj.  [Gr.  tZtfyc,  in  composition  = 
like  titV-c  =  form,  shape,  appearance,  look.] 
Like  a  polyp. 

These  remarkable  structures  [the  filiferous  cap- 
sules] .  .  .  are  found  to  exist  very  extensively 
throughout  the  entire  group  of  poly  paid  organisms. 
—Rymer  Jones,  Outline  of  the  Organisation  of  the 
Animal  Kingdom,  §  176. 

Polypous,    adj.      Having  the  nature  of  a 
polypus  ;  having  many  feet  or  roots. 
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If  the  vessels  drive  back  the  blood  with  too  great 
a  force  upon  the  heart,  it  will  produce  polypous  con- 
cretions in  the  ventricles  of  the  heart,  especially 
when  its  valves  are  apt  to  grow  rigid.—  Arbuthnot, 
On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of  A  liments. 


Poly-pragmatical,  adj.      [Gr.  Tro 

TroXi/Trpay/iariKoe,  from  Trpay-,  root  of  Trpacrcrtu 

=  1  do,  act.]     Over-busy;  forward;  offi- 
cious ;  impertinent. 

Above  all  things  they  hated  such  polypraqmatical 
inquisitors.  —  Hey  wood,  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p.  153  : 
1635. 

They  have  been,  and  are,  polypragmatical,  inde- 
fatigably  active,  restless  night  aud  day.  —  Edwards, 
Gangraena,  p.  69  :  1616. 

Polyprag-mon.  s.     [Gr.]    Busybody.     Hel- 
lenism ;  rare. 

I  set  aside  some  chirurgeons,  barbers,  apothecaries, 
rnountebankes,  and  other  ernpirickes,  even  to  very 
merchants  who,  to  make  some  profession  of  a  part  of 
physick,  become  merepolypragmons.  —  Times'  Store- 
house.  (Ord  MS.) 
Polypstock.  s.  Polypary. 

(For  example  see  Polyp.) 

Polypus.       s.       [Gr.    iro\virov^    from  ITOVS, 
voSog  =  foot.] 

1.  In  Zoology.     See  Polyp. 

The  polypus,  from  forth  his  cave 
Torn  with  full  force,  reluctant  beats  the  wave; 
His  ragged  claws  are  stuck  with  stones.  Pope. 

2.  In    Medicine.      Excrescent,    fungus-like 
growth,    from    certain   tissue    (generally 
applied   to  one  from  the   mucous  mem- 
brane, involving  the  bones  of  the  nose)  : 
extended,  improperly,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  extracts,  to  other  morbid  formations, 
suggesting  the  resemblance  to  an  animal 
polypus. 

Polypus  signifies  any  thing  in  general  with  many 
roots  or  feet,  as  a  swelling  in  the  nostrils  ;  but  it  is 
likewise  applied  to  a  tough  concretion  of  grumous 
blood  in  the  heart  and  arteries.—  Quincy. 

The  juices  of  all  austere  vegetables,  which  coagu- 
late the  spittle,  being  mixed  with  the  blood  in  the 
veins,  form  polypuses  in  the  heart.  —  Arbuthnot,  On 
the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

The  tracheal,  bronchial,  and  pulmonary  mucous 
membrane,  &c.  .  .  .  are  all  more  or  less  subject  to 
the  formation  of  adventitious  membranes  under 
inflammation.  Casts  of  the  smaller  branches  of  the 
air-tubes  have  .  .  .  been  coughed  up  ...  constituting 
what  have  been  very  inaptly  called  bronchial  polypi. 
—  Sir  T.  Watson,  Lectures  on  the  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Physic,  lect.  xi. 

The  first  Dr.  Warren  .  .  .  gives  representations  of 
the  substances  coughed  up,  which  he  calls  bronchial 
polypi  .  .  .  Mr.  North  .  .  .  possesses  some  beautiful 
figures  of  these  miscalled  polypi.  ...  In  both  cases 
the  expulsion  of  the  so-called  polypi  was  preceded 
by  haemoptysis.  —  Ibid.  lect.  xlix. 
Polysepalous.  s.    [see  Petal.]    In  Botany. 
Having  many  sepals,  i.e.  leaves  forming 
the  calyx. 

Cohesion  occurs  in  the  calyx",  producing  what  is 
called  a  monosepalous  (or  gamosepalous)  calyx; 
also  in  the  corolla  rather  less  frequently,  forming  a 
monopetalous  (or  gamopetalous)  corolla.  With 
these  terms  are  contrasted  polysepaloiis  and  poly- 
petalous,  used  to  indicate  that  the  sepals  and  pelals 
are  distinct,  i.e.  not  coherent.  .  .  .  The  calyx  is  the 
outermost  circle  of  the  floral  envelopes.  It  is  com- 
posed of  mpditted  leaves,  called  sepals  ;  according  as 
the  sepals  are  distinct  or  coherent,  the  calyx  is 
termed  polysepalous  (or  dialysepalous),  or  monose- 
palous (or  gamosepalous).  ...  In  the  polysepalous 
calyx,  if  the  sepals  are  alike  and  symmetrically  ar- 
ranged, the  calyx  is  regular  ;  if  some  of  the  sepals 
are  larger  than  others  it  becomes  irregular.— 
Henfrey,  Elementary  Course  of  Botany,  §§  155, 
170,  172. 

Polysperm.   s.    [Gr.  a-trippa  =  seed.]     Fruit 
containing  many  of  its  seeds. 

All  of  them  easily  raised  of  the  kernels  and  roots, 
which  may  be  got  out  of  their  polysperms.  —  Evelyn, 
Syloa,  b.  ii.  ch.  iii.  §  1. 
Polyspermous.  adj.     Many-seeded. 

Those  plants  are  called  polyspermous  which  have 
more  than  four  seeds  succeeding  each  flower,  and 
this  without  any  certain  order  or  number.  —  Quincy, 

Polysyllabic,  adj.     Having  many  syllables  ; 
pertaining  to  a  polysyllable. 

He  would  rather  have  acquiesced  in  this  laxity  of 
the  polysyllabic  termination.  —  T.  Warton,  An  En- 
quiry into  the  Autftenticity  of  the  Poems  attributed 
to  Thomas  Rowley,  p.  42. 

The  Attakapa  .  .  .  has,  for  an  American  language, 
a  monosyllabic  look.  So  has  the  Otomi,  which  has 
been  compared  with  the  Chinese.  So  have  some  of 
the  Athabaskan  tongues.  So  have  some  of  the  Al- 
goiikin,  in  certain  vocabularies;  their  congeners 
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being,  in  the  mean  while,  as  polysyllabic  as  the  Ame- 
rican tongues  in  general. — Dr.  R.  G.  Latham,  Ele- 
ments of  Comparative  Philology,  p.  519. 
Polysyllable,    s.     Word  of  many  syllables  : 
(as   opposed  to  monosyllable   and  dissyl- 
lable). 

Tour  high  nonsense  blusters  and  makes  a  noise ; 
it  stalks  upon  hard  words,  and  rattles  through  poly- 
syllables.— Addison. 
Used  adjectivally. 

In  a  polysyllable  word  consider  to  which  syllable 
the  emphasis  is  to  be  given,  and  in  each  syllable  to 
which  letter.— Holder. 

Polysyndeton,  s.  [Gr.  iroXv  +  aw  =  with  + 
Serbs  =  bound.]  In  Rhetoric.  Figure  of 
speech  by  which  a  series  of  words  which 
might  stand  without  any  conjunction  to 
connect  them  are  connected  throughout 
by  a  series  of  conjunctions ;  its  opposite 
being  Asyndeton,  from  o  =  not.  Thus — 

He  spoke,  he  moved,  he  breathed,  he  felt, 
is  an  asyndeton ; 

He  spoke,  and  he  moved,  and  he  breathed,  and 
m  he  felt, 

is  &  polysyndeton. 

Polysyntheticism.  s.    In  Philology.    Poly- 
synthetic  character. 

This  leads  to  the  consideration  of  certain  doc- 
trines concerning  what  is  called  the  general  gram- 
matical structure  of  the  languages  of  the  New 
World;  by  which  we  are  told  that  they  all  agree  hi 
grammatical,  though  differing  in  glossarial  detail. 
The  term  expressive  of  the  general  character  is 
polysynthetic. .  . .  There  is  something  in  each  of 
these  processes  which  bears  out  the  term  polysyn- 
thetic. . . .  Still,  there  is  polysyntlieticism  to  a  cer- 
tain degree— though  much  of  it  is  of  the  gramma- 
rian's making. — Dr.  R.  G.  Latham,  Elements  of 
Comparative  Philology,  pp.  519-520. 
Polysynthesis.  s.  Polysyntheticism, 

than  which  it  is  a  better  word. 
Polysynthetic.  adj.  [Gr.  aiiv  =  with,  QiaiQ  = 
position,  placing.]  Term  applied  to  cer- 
tain languages,  especially  American,  in 
which  a  composition  is  formed  out  of  se- 
veral words  which  is  not  notably  longer 
than  any  of  them ;  the  doctrine  being  that 
&pa?-t  only  of  each  is  taken  for  the  pur- 
poses of  combination. 

Such,  accordingly,  has  been  the  procedure  of  the 
most  philosophical  glossologists.  They  have  been 
led  to  throw  the  languages  of  the  earth  into  certain 
large  classes  or  families,  according  to  various  kinds 
of  resemblance ;  as  the  Semitic  family ; . . .  the  Indo- 
European  ;  .  .  .  monosyllabic  languages,  .  .  .  the 
polysynthetic  languages,  a  class  including  most  of 
the  North- American  Indian  dialects ;  and  others. . . . 
Other  general  resemblances  and  differences  of  lan- 
guages have  been  marked  by  appropriate  terms: 
thus  August  von  Sohlegel  has  denominated  them 
synthetical  and  analytical,  according  as  they  form 
their  conjugations  and  declensions  by  auxiliary  verbs 
and  prepositions,  or  by  changes  in  the  word  itself: 
and  the  polysynthetic  languages  are  so  named  by  M. 
Duponceau,  in  consequence  of  their  still  more  com- 
plex mode  of  inflexion.—  Whewell,  History  of  Scien- 
tific Ideas,  b.  x.  ch.  ii.  art.  7. 

(See  also  under  Polysyntheticism.) 
Polytechnic,  adj.  [Gr.  T-SX*"?  =  art.]  Con- 
nected with,  relating  to,  constituted  by, 
giving  instruction  in,  ^many  arts.  (The 
Polytechnic  School,  L'Ecole  polytechnique, 
is  a  well-known  French  institution  for 
teaching;  the  Polytechnic,  the  construc- 
tion being  substantival,  is  a  London  exhi- 
bition of  works  of  art  and  manufactures.) 
Polytheism,  s.  [Gr.  Otot;  =  God.]  Doctrine 
of  plurality  of  gods. 

The  first  author  of  polytheism,  Orpheus,  did 
plainly  assert  one  supreme  God.— Bishop  Stilling- 
Jleet. 

Poiythelst.  s.     One  who  holds  plurality  of 
gods. 

Some  authors  have  falsely  made  the  Turks  poly- 
theists. — Duncombe,  Life  of  Hughes. 

The  emperor  indeed  himself,  though  a  polytheist, 
was  very  little  of  an  idolater ;  for  though  he  wished 
to  add  Christ  to  the  number  of  the  Roman  gods,  he  on 
the  other  hand  ordered  that  the  temples  built  in  his 
reign  should  have  no  images  for  worship :  and  in 
after  ages  it  was  common  to  call  all  temples  without 
statues  Hadrian's  temples.  —  Sharpe,  History  of 
Egypt,  ch.  xiii. 

Polytheistic,     adj.      Holding    plurality   of 
gods. 
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In  all  polytheistic  religions,  among  savages  as 
well  as  in  the  early  ages  of  heathen  antiquity  it  is 
the  irregular  events  of  nature  only  that  are  ascribed 
to  the  agency  and  power  of  the  gods.— A.  Smith,  His- 
tory of  Astronomy,  §  3. 

Was  it  ever  heard  that  polytheism  tolerated  a 
dissent  from  a  polytheistick  establishment  ?— Burke 
Speech  in  Parliament :  1773. 
Polyzoa.  s.  [Gr.  l,Siov  =  animal.]  In  Zoo- 
logy. Name  of  a  class  of  Polypoid  mol- 
lusca.  Bryozoa  is  another  name,  which, 
in  England  at  least,  has  been  superseded 
on  the  score  of  priority  by  the  term  under 
notice.  '  A  Monograph  on  the  Freshwater 
Polyzoa  of  Great  Britain '  is  the  title  of  a 
work  on  the  subject  by  Allman. 

The  polyzoa,  or  ascidian  polypes,  the  Creator  has 
cast  in  the  mould  not  of  the  Badiata,  but  of  the  Mol- 
lusca,  yet  with  such  considerable  variation  as  to 
mark  their  ordinal  distinctness.  .  .  .  The  polyzoa 
never  occur  in  a  separate  and  naked  form,  but  are 
always  placed  within  the  cells  of  a  polypidom  of  a 
calcareous,  membranous,  or  fibre-gelatinous  consis- 
tence. ...  So  many  of  the  polyzoa  have  been  ascer- 
tained to  be  hermaphroditical,  that  it  is  fair  to 
conclude  they  are  all  so.— Dr.  G.  Johnson,  History 
of  the  British  Zoophytes. 

Pomaceous.  adj.  [Lat.  pomum  =  apple.] 
Consisting  of  apples. 

Autumn  paints 

Ausonian  hills  with  grapes,  whilst  English  plains 
Ulush  with  pomaceous  harvests  breathing  sweets. 

J.  Philips,  Cyder,  ii.  56. 

Pomade,  s.  [see  Pomatum.]  Unguent  so 
called. 

To  make  a  sweete  suet,  called  in  Frenche  and 
Italian  pommade,  in  Latin  pomatum.  —  Secrets  of 
Mainter  Alexis,  pt.  ii.  fol.  11 :  1562. 
Pomander,  s.   [Fr.  pomme  d'ambre  =  apple  of 
amber.]      Sweet   ball ;    perfumed  ball  or 
powder. 

I  have  sold  all  my  trumpery;  not  a  counterfeit 

stone,  not  a  ribbon,  glass,  pomander  or  brooch  to 

keep  my  pack  from  fasting.— SJiakespear,  Winter's 

Tale,  iv.  3. 

The  sacred  Virgin's  well,  her  moss  most  sweet  and 

rare, 
Against  infectious  damps  for  pomander  to  wear. 

Drayton. 

They  have  in  physick  use  of  pomander  and  k  nets 
of  powders  for  drying  of  rheums,  comforting  of  the 
heart,  and  provoking  of  sleep.— Bacon,  Natural  and 
Experimental  History. 

Pomatum,  s.  [Lat.]  Ointment ;  unguent 
for  the  hair,  distinguished  by  the  names  of 
hard  and  soft,  originally,  and  sometimes 
now,  partly  made  with  mashed  apples. 

O,  fetch  no  doctors  ;  'twere  but  idle  cost ; 
Her  box,  pomatum,  life,  and  all,  are  lost. 

R.  Turner,  Nosce  Telpsum:  1607. 

Pastes  for  the  hands,  pomatums,  lipsalves,  white- 
pots,  beautifying  creams.— Tatler,  no.  245. 

I  gave  him  a  little  pomatum  to  dress  the  scab.— 
Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Pomecitron.  s.     Citron  apple. 
Musk -melons,  apricots, 
Limons,  pomecitrons,  and  such  like. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone. 

Pome.  s.  [Lat.  pomum.'}  In  Botany.  Fleshy 
or  pulpy  pericarp,  containing  the  seed- 
capsule. 

Pomegranate,  s.  [Lat.  pomum  =  apple  + 
granatum  =  grained ;  from  the  character  of 
its  seeds.] 

1.  Tree  so  called. 

It  was  the  nightingale,  and  not  the  lark  . . . 
Nightly  she  sings  on  yon  pomegranate  tree. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  5. 

The  flower  of  the  pomegranate  consists  of  many 
leaves  placed  in  a  circular  order,  which  expand  in 
form  of  a  rose,  whose  bell-shaped  multifid  flower 
cup  afterward  becomes  a  globular  fruit,  having  a 
thick,  smooth,  brittle  rind,  and  is  divided  into  seve- 
ral cells,  which  contain  oblong  hardy  seeds,  sur- 
rounded with  a  soft  pulp.  —  Miller,  Gardener's 
Dictionary. 

2.  Fruit  of  the  tree. 

In  times  past  they  dyed  scarlet  with  the  seed  of  a 
pomegranate. — Peacham,  On  Drawing. 

This  tribe  (Myrtauese)  also  affords  most  excellent 
fruits :  the  guavas  . . .  the  rose-apples  . . .  the  pome- 
granate, the  rind  of  which  is  also  valuable  for  its 
astringent  properties,  which  cause  it  to  be  used  both 
medicinally  and  for  tanning.— Henfrey,  Elementary 
Course  of  Botany. 

Pomell.  s.    In  Architecture.     Finial. 

Einial  was  anciently  used  for  the  entire  pinnacle. 
...  In  the  Wardrobe  Account,  5  Edw.  I.,  we  find  the 
making  of  a  wooden  pomellum  upon  the  Great  Hall 
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of  Westminster  and  white- washing  it,  and  for  cover- 
ing with  lead  the  two  new  pomells  of  the  two  great 
kitchens,  and  for  six  new  wooden  pomells  brought 
for  the  king's  seat  in  the  Little  Hall.— Glossary  of 
Architecture. 

Pomet.  adj.     ?  Round  and  lofty. 
Both  lordes  and  ladyes 
Leyn  out  yn  pomet  touris, 
To  see  that  sely  fight. 

Lybeaus  Diaconus,  1292.    Cott.  MS.  Calig.  A.  «., 
as  quoted  in  Glossary  of  Architecture. 

Pomewater.  s.     Sort  of  apple. 

Ripe  as  a  pomewater.  —  Shakespear,  Love's  La- 
bours lost,  iv.  2. 

The  wilding,  costard,  then  the  well-known  pome- 
water, 

And  sundry  other  fruits  of  good,  yet  several,  taste. 
Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  xviii. 

Pomiferous.  adj.  [Lat.  pomifer,  from  fero  = 
I  bear.]  In  Botany.  Having  (in  the  way 
of  fruit)  a  Pome. 

All  pomiferous  herbs,  pumpions,  melons,  gourds, 
and  cucumbers,  unable  to  support  themselves,  are 
either  endued  with  a  faculty  of  twining  about  others, 
or  with  claspers  and  tendrils  whereby  they  catch 
hold  of  them. — Ray,  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in 
the  Works  of  the  Creation. 

Other  fruits  contain  a  great  deal  of  cooling  viscid 
juice,  combined  with  a  nitrous  salt ;  such  are  many 
of  the  low  pomiferous  kind,  as  cucumbers  and  pom- 
pious.—  Arbutlinot,  On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of 
Aliments. 

Pommel.  N.  [L.Lat. pomellus ;  Yr.pommeau: 
Italian  porno,  from  Lat.  pomum  =  an  apple.] 

1.  Round  ball  or  knob. 

Like  pommels  round  of  marble  clear, 
Where  azured  Veins  well  mist  appear. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Huram  finished  .  . .  the  two  pillars  and  the  pom- 
mels, and  the  chapiters  which  were  on  the  top  of  the 
two  pillars. — 2  Chronicles,  iv.  11. 

2.  Knob    that   balances    the    blade  of  the 
sword. 

His  chief  enemy  offered  to  deliver  the  pommel  of 
his  sword  in  token  of  yielding.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

The  whole  nation  now  looked  with  breathless 
anxiety  to  the  House  of  Lords.  The  assemblage  of 
peers  was  large.  The  King  himself  was  present. 
The  debate  was  long,  earnest,  and  occasionally 
furious.  Some  hands  were  laid  on  the  pommels  of 
swords,  in  a  manner  which  revived  the  recollection 
of  the  stormy  parliaments  of  Henry  the  Third  and 
Richard  the  Second.— Macaulay,  History  of  Eng- 
land, ch.  ii. 

3.  Protuberant  part  of  the  saddle  before. 

The  startling  steed  was  seized  with  sudden  fright, 
And  bounding,  o'er  the  pommel  cast  the  knight. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  701. 

Pommel,  v.  a.     See  Pummell. 
Pomp.  s.     [Lat.  pompa  ;  Gr.  TTO/ITH)  =  stately 
procession.] 

1.  Procession  of  splendour  and  ostentation. 

The  bright  pomp  ascended  jubilant. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  564. 

All  eyes  you  draw,  and  with  the  eyes  the  heart ; 
Of  your  own  pomp  yourself  the  greatest  part. 

Dryden,  On  the  Coronation  of  Charles  II.,  33. 

Such  a  numerous  and  innocent  multitude,  cloathed 
in  the  charity  of  their  benefactors,  was  a  more  beau- 
tiful expression  of  joy  and  thanksgiving  than  could 
have  been  exhibited  by  all  the  pomps  of  a  Roman 
triumph. — Addison,  Guardian. 

2.  Splendour ;  pride. 

Take  physick,  pomp, 
Expose  thyself  to  feel  what  wretches  feel. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  4. 
The  pomps  and  vanity  of  this  wicked  world. — 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Catechism. 

Pompatic.  adj.  Having  a  pompous  charac- 
ter. 

These  pompatick,  foolish,  proud,  perverse,  wicked, 
profane  words ;  these  names  of  singularity,  elation, 
vanity,  blasphemy ;  are  therefore  to  be  rejected. — 
Barrow,  On  the  Pope's  Supremacy. 

Pompet.  s.      [Fr.  pompette.]      In  Printing. 

Ball  with  which  formerly  the  pressman 

spread  the  ink  on  the  types. 
Pomphoiyx.  s.     [Gr.]     See  extract. 

Pompholyx  is  a  white,  light,  and  very  friable  sub- 
stance, found  in  crusts  adhering  to  the  domes  of  the 
furnaces  and  to  the  covers  of  the  large  crucibles  in 
which  brass  is  made  either  from  a  mixture  of  copper 
and  lapis  calaminaris,  or  of  copper  and  zink. — Sir 
J.  Hill,  Materia  Medica. 

Pompion.  *.     [Fr.  pompon."]     Pumpkin. 

They  become  as  dull  as  dormice,  as  flat  and  insipid 
as pompions  —  Goodman,  Winter  Evening's  Confer- 
ence, pt.  i. 

Pomplre.    s.     [Lat.    pomum  +  pyrus ;   Fr. 
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pomme  +  poire  =  apple  and  pear.]     Sort 
of  pearraain. 

Pomposity,  s.  Ostentatiousness  ;  boastful- 
ness. 

The  worth  of  the  physician  is  to  be  estimated  by 
his  scorn  of  petty  intrigue,  pulling,  and  pomposity. 
— Aikin,  Letters,  ii.  41. 

A  snob  she  is,  as  long  as  she  sets  that  prodigious 
value  upon  herself,  upon  her  name,  upon  her  out- 
ward appearance,  and  indulges  in  that  intolerable 
pomposity. — Thackeray,  Hook  of  Snobs,  ch.  vi. 

Pompous,  adj.  [Fr.  pompeux.'}  Splendid ; 
magnificent ;  grand ;  showy. 

This  is  the  sum  of  the  hypothesis,  as  it  is  repre- 
sented by  the  profoundly  learned  Dr.  H.  More,  with 
a  copious  and  pompous  eloquence. — Glanville,  On 
the  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  ch.xiv. 

An  inscription  in  the  ancient  way,  plain,  pom- 
pous, yet  modest,  will  be  best. — Pope. 

You  show  us  Rome  was  glorious,  not  profuse, 
And  pompous  buildings  once  were  things  of  use. 

Id.,  Moral  Essays,  iv.  23. 

It  was  whispered  that  the  king  did  not  like  the 
new  man ;  that  his  majesty  thought  him  pompous, 
full  of  pretence,— in  short,  a  fool. — B.  Disraeli,  Sybil, 
b.  ii.  ch.  vii. 

In  Coleridge's  letters  you  will  find  a  good  deal  of 
amusement,  to  see  genuine  talent  struggling  against 
a  pompous  display  of  it. — C.  Lamb,  Letters  to  Man- 
ning. 

Pompously,  adv.  In  a  pompous  manner ; 
magnificently ;  splendidly. 

Whate'er  can  urge  ambitious  youth  to  fight, 
Shepompously  displays  before  their  sight.    Dryden. 

Pompousness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Pompous  ;  magnificence  ;  splendour  ; 
showiness ;  ostentatiousness. 

The  English  and   French   raise  their  language 
with  metaphors,  or  by  the  pompousness   of  the 
whole  phrase  wear  off  any  littleness  that  appears  iu 
the  particular  parts. — Addison. 
Pond.  s.     [see  Pound,  as  Pinfold.]     Small 
pool  or  lake  of  water;  basin;  water  not 
running  or  emitting  any  stream. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  place  was  a  fair  pond, 
whose  shaking  crystal  was  a  perfect  mirror  to  all 
the  other  beauties,  so  that  it  bare  shew  of  two  gar- 
dens.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Through  bogs  and  mires,  and  oft  through  pond 

or  pool, 
There  swallow'd  up. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  641. 

Had  marine  bodies  been  found  in  only  one  place, 

it  might  have  been  suspected  that  the  sea  was,  what 

the  Caspian  is,  a  great  pond  or  lake,  confined  to  one 

part.—  Woodward. 

His  building  is  a  town, 
His  pond  an  ocean,  his  parterre  a  down. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iv.  105. 

Ponder,  v.  a.  [Lat.  pondero.~\  Weigh  men- 
tally ;  consider ;  attend. 

Mary  kept  all  these  things,  and.  pondered  them  in 
her  heart. — Luke,  ii.  19. 

Colours,  popularities,  and  circumstances  sway  the 
ordinary  judgment,  not  fully  pondering  the  matter. 
— Bacon. 

This  ponder,  that  all  nations  of  the  earth 
Shall  iii  his  seed  be  blessed. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  147. 
Intent  he  seem'd, 

And  pondering  luture  things  of  wond'rous  weight. 

Dryden. 
Ponder,  v.  n.     Think ;  m«se. 

Now  ponder  well,  ye  parents  dear, 
Forbid  your  daughters  guzzling  beer.  Swift. 

'  Well,  I  think  I  will  ask  him  still  for  Wednesday,' 
said  Lady  St.  Julians  ;  '  and  I  will  write  him  a  little 
note.  If  society  is  not  his  object,  what  is '(' — '  Ay !' 
said  Egrempnt,  'there  is  a  great  question  for  you 
and  Lady  Firebrace  to  ponder  over.  This  is  a  lesson 
for  you  fine  ladies,  who  think  you  can  govern  the 
world  by  what  you  call  your  social  influences :  ask- 
ing people  once  or  twice  a-year  to  an  inconvenient 
crowd  in  your  house ;  now  haughtily  smirking,  and 
now  impertinently  staring,  at  them ;  and  flattering 
yourselves  all  this  time,  that,  to  have  the  occasional 
privilege  of  entering  your  saloons  ...  is  to  be  a  re- 
ward for  great  exertions,  or,  if  necessary,  an  induce- 
ment to  infamous  tergiversation.'  —  Ji.  Disraeli, 
Sybil,  b.  iv.  ch.  iii. 

With  on. 

This  tempest  will  not  give  me  leave  to  ponder 
On  things  would  hurt  me  more. 

.  S/iakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  4. 
Whom  pondering  thus  on  human  miseries, 
When  Venus  saw,  she  with  a  lowly  look, 
Not  free  from  tears,  her  heavenly  sire  bespoke. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  i.311. 

Ponderable,  adj.     Capable  to  be  weighed ; 
mensurable  by  scales  :  (the  negative  com- 
pound,   Imponderable,    commoner,    at 
least  in  Physics  ;  weight,  or  the  capability 
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of  being  weighed,  being  the  rule  with  the 
objects  of  nature,  Imponderability  the  ex- 
ception). 

The  bite  of  an  asp  will  kill  within  an  hour,  yet 
the  impression  is  scarce  visible,  and  the  poison  com- 
municated not  ponderable.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errours. 

Ponderal.  adj.  Estimated  by  weight;  dis- 
tinguished from  numeral.  Rare. 

Thus  did  the  money  drachma  in  process  of  time 
decrease;  but  all  the  while  we  may  suppose  the 
ponderal  drachma  to  have  continued  the  same,  just 
as  it  has  happened  to  us,  as  well  as  our  neighbours, 
whose  ponderal  libra  remains  as  it  was,  though  the 
nummary  hath  much  decreased. — Arbuthnot,  Ta- 
bles of  ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures. 
Ponderatlon.  s.  Act  of  weighing.  Rare. 

He  lays  in  the  scales  with  them  certain  grave 
ponderations,  which,  all  put  together,  will  prove  al- 
most as  weighty  as  the  feather  he  wrote  withal. — 
Bishop  Hall,  Honour  of  the  Married  Clergy,  p.  32-2. 
While  we  perspire  we  absorb  the  outward  air,  and 
the  quantity  of  perspired  matter,  foun  d  by  pondera- 
tion,  is  only  the  difference  between  that  and  the  air 
imbibed. — Arbuthnot. 

Ponderer,  s.  One  who  ponders ;  one  who 
weighs  what  is  said  or  spoken. 

The  ponderer  and  shaper  of  his  discourses. — 
Whitlock,  Manners  of  the  English,  p.  149. 

Ponderingiy.  adv.  In  a  pondering  manner  ; 
with  due  estimation. 

The  thriving  of  that  stratagem  of  Jacob's,  the  in- 
vention of  the  peeled  rods,  whereby  he  was  grown 
so  rich,  in  despite  of  Laban's  malice,  God  will  have 
ponderingly  considered,  and  imputed  as  an  act  of 
his  special  interposition  or  providence;  partly  in 
justice  that  the  covetous  Laban  should  not  too  much 
oppress  him  ;  partly  to  make  good  his  promise  at 
Bethel. — Hammond,  Works,  iv.  497. 

Ponderosity,  s  Ponderousness ;  heaviness  : 
(for  which,  at  present,  it  is  a  rhetorical 
equivalent). 

Crystal  will  sink  in  water,  as  carrying  in  its  own 
bulk  a  greater  ponderosity  than  the  space  in  any 
water  it  doth  occupy.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Er- 
rours. 

Gold  is  remarkable  for  its  admirable  ductility  and 
ponderosity,  wherein  it  excels  all  other  bodies. — 
Bay. 

In  the  plural.    Heavy  matters. 

Learned  Ducange  denies  this  fact,  which  the  Ver- 
mandois  genealogists  maintain— the  contests  sport 
amidst  the  ponderosities  of  archaeology.  —  Sir  F. 
Palgrave,  History  of  England  and  of  Normandy, 
vol.  ii.  p.  197. 
Ponderous,  adj. 
1.  Heavy ;  weighty. 

The  sepulchre  . . . 

Hath  oped  his  ponderous  and  marble  jaws 
To  cast  thee  up  again  !         Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  4. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  make  gold,  which  is  the 
most  ponderous  and  materiate  amongst  metals,  of 
other  metals  less  ponderous  and  materiate,  than, 
vice  versa,  to  make  silver  of  lead  or  quicksilver ;  both 
which  are  more  ponderous  than  silver. — Bacon. 

His  ponderous  shield  behind  him  cast. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  284. 

Upon  laying  a  weight  iu  one  of  the  scales,  in- 
scribed eternity,  though  I  threw  in  that  of  time, 
prosperity,  affliction,  wealth,  and  poverty,  which 
seemed  very  ponderous,  they  were  not  able  to  stir 
the  opposite  balance. — A  ddison. 

Because  all  the  parts  of  an  undistributed  fluid  are 
of  equal  gravity,  or  gradually  placed  according  to 
the  difference  of  it,  any  concretion  that  can  be  sup- 
posed to  be  naturally  made  in  such  a  fluid  must  be 
all  over  of  a  similar  gravity,  or  have  the  more  pon- 
derous  parts  nearer  to  its  basis. — Bentlty. 

Whose  ponderous  gate  and  massy  bar 
Had  oft  rolled  back  the  tide  of  war. 

Sir  W.  Scott,  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 

'  Talk  to  me  no  more  of  Rome,'  said  he  to  Clodius. 
'Pleasure  is  too  stately  and  ponderous  in  those 
mighty  walls :  even  in  the  precincts  of  the  court — 
even  in  the  Golden  House  of  Nero,  and  the  incipient 
glories  of  the  palace  of  Titus,  there  is  a  certain  dul- 
ness  of  magnificence — the  eye  aches— the  spirit  it) 
wearied;  besides,  my  Clodius,  we  are  discontented 
when  we  compare  the  enormous  luxury  and  wealth 
of  others  with  the  mediocrity  of  our  own  state.  But 
here  we  surrender  ourselves  easily  to  pleasure,  and 
we  have  the  brilliancy  of  luxury  without  the  lassi-  . 
tude  of  its  pomp.' — Lord  Lytton,  Last  Days  of 
Pompeii,  b.  i.  ch.  ii. 

2.  Important;  momentous. 

If  your  more  ponderous  and  settled  project 
May  suffer  alteration,  I'll  point  you 
\V  here  you  shall  have  receiving  shall  become  you. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 

3.  Forcible ;  strongly  impulsive. 

Imagination  hath  more  force  upon  things  living, 
than  things  inanimate ;  and  upon  light  and  subtile 
motions,  than  upon  motions  vehement  or  ponderous. 
—Bacon, 
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Lab'ring  underneath  the  ponderous  god, 
The  more  she  strove  to  shake  him  from  her  breast, 
With  more  and  far  superior  force  he  press'd. 

Dryden.  Translation  ofthe^Eneid,  vi.  121. 

Press'd  with  the  ponderous  blow, 
Down  sinks  the  ship  within  the  abyss  below. 

Id.,  Translation,  from  Ovid,  Ceyx  and  Alcyone. 

Ponderousness.    s.     Attribute  suggested  by 

Ponderous;  heaviness;  weight;  gravity. 

Such  downy  feathers  as  these  will  never  make  up 

the  ponderous  ness  of  a  mill-stone. — Jeremy  Taylor, 

Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  126. 

The  oil  and  spirit  place  themselves  under  or  above 
one  another,  according  as  their  ponderousness  makes 
them  swim  or  sink. — Boyle. 

Pondweed.  s.  Native  plant  so  called  of  the 
genus  Potamogeton,  nearly  equivalent  to 
the  order  Naiadaceae. 

Order,  Naidaceae  or  pondweeds. — Henfrey,  Ele- 
mentary Course  of  Botany. 

Ponent.  adj.  [Italian,  ponente.~\  Western. 
Rare. 

Thwart  of  these,  as  fierce, 
Forth  rush  the  levant  and  the  ponent  winds, 
Eurus  and  Zephyr.     Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  704. 

Poniard.  *.  [Fr. poignard.~\  Dagger;  short 
stabbing  weapon. 

She  speaks  poniards,  and  every  word  stabs.  — 
Sliakespear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  ii.  1. 

Melpomene  would  be  represented,  in  her  right 
hand  a  naked  poniard. — Peacham,  On  Drawing. 

Poniards  hand  to  hand 

Be  banish'd  from  the  field,  that  none  shall  dare 
With  shorten'd  sword  to  stab  in  closer  war. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  507. 
Poniard,  v.  a.     Stab  with  a  poniard. 

Ponk.  s.     Puck. 

Ne  let  the  ponke,  nor  other  evil  sprights, 
Ne  let  mischievous  witches  with  their  charms, 
Ne  let  hobgoblins,  names  whose  sense  we  see  not, 
Fray  us  with  things  that  be  not. 

Spenser,  Epithalamium. 

[Of  this  word  I  know  not  the  original.  (Dr.  Johnson.) 
It  was  probably  intended,  in  the  passage  cited  as  an 
example,  for  pouke,  the  spirit  anciently  called  puck, 
Robin  Goodfellow,  or  hobgoblin:  puke,  Icelandic 
spectrum. — Todd.~] 

Pontage,  s.  [Fr. ;  Lat. pontagium,  from  pom, 
pontis  =  bridge.]  Duty  paid  for  the  repa- 
ration of  bridges. 

In  right  of  the  church,  they  were  formerly  by  the 
common  law  discharged  from  pontage  and  murage. 
— Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

Pontiff,  s.  [Fr.  pontife  ;  Lat.  pontifex.'} 
Priest ;  high  priest. 

Livy  relates  that  there  were  found  two  coffins, 
whereof  the  one  contained  the  body  of  Numa,  and 
the  other  his  books  of  ceremonies,  and  the  discipline 
of  the  pontiffs. — Bacon. 
Now  slain  is  King  Amulius, 
Of  the  great  Sylvian  line, 
"Who  reigned  in  Alba  Longa, 
On  the  throne  of  Aventine. 
Slain  is  the  pontiff  Gamers, 

Who  spake  the  words  of  doom : 
'  The  children  to  the  Tiber, 
The  mother  to  the  tomb.* 

Macaulay,  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  The 
Propliecy  of  Capys. 

"With  the  definite  article.    Pope ;  the  Pope. 

The  then  reigning  pontiff  having  favoured  duke 
William  in  his  projected  invasion,  took  that  oppor- 
tunity also  of  establishing  his  spiritual  encroach- 
ments.— Sir  W.  Blackstone,  Commentary  on  the 
Laws  of  England. 

Pontific.  adj. 

1.  Relating  to,   connected  with,  constituted 
by,  a  pontiff. 

The  Romans,  for  many  ages  trained  up  only  to  a 
military  roughness,  knew  of  learning  little  but  what 
their  twelve  tables,  and  the  pontijick  college  with 
their  augurs  and  flamens,  taught  them  in  religion 
and  law.— Milton,  Areopagitica. 

2.  Popish. 

Nor  yet  surceased  with  John's  disastrous  fate 
Pontific  fury.  Shenstone,  Ruined  Abbey* 

Pontifical,  adj. 
\ .  Belonging  to  a  high  priest. 

You  should  have  made  your  argument  somewhat 
more  probable,  if  you  could  have  shewed  out  of 
scripture,  that  Moses,  by  his  pontifical  jurisdiction, 
released  those  days  or  any  part  of  them. — Fulke, 
Against  Allen,  p.  45* :  1580. 

2.  Popish. 

It  were  not  amiss  to  answer  by  a  herald  the  next 
pontifical  attempt,  rather  sending  defiance  than 
publishing  answers.— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

The  pontifical  authority  is  as  much  superiour  to 
the  regal,  as  the  sun  is  greater  than  the  moon.— 
Baker. 
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Pope  Victor  III.  presided  in  the  assembly,  and 
renewed  in  the  strongest  terms  the  excommunica- 
tion of  Guibert  the  Anti-Pope,  who,  by  the  aid  of  the 
Imperial  arms,  not  fearing  the  judgement  of  the 
great  Eternal  Emperor,  had  filled  Rome  with  every 
kind  of  violence,  crime,  and  bloodshed,  invaded  the 
pontifical  throne,  and  driven  forth  the  rightful 
Pope.  —  Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity, 
b.  vii.  ch.  iv. 

3.  Splendid;  magnificent 

Thus  did  I  keep  my  person  fresh  and  new, 
My  presence  like  a  robe  pontifical, 
Ne'er  seen,  but  wonder'd  at. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iii.  2. 

4.  Bridge-building :  (this  sense  is,  I  believe, 
peculiar  to  Milton,  and  perhaps  was  in- 
tended as  an  equivocal  satire  on  popery). 
So  writes  Todd.    It.  was  what  Milton  him- 
self might  have  called  a  concetto,  or  con- 
ceit. 

Now  had  they  brought  the  work  by  wonderous 

art 

Pontifical,  a  ridge  of  pendent  rock, 
Over  the  vex'd  abyss.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  \.  312. 
Pontifical,    s.     Book  containing  rites  and 
ceremonies  ecclesiastical. 

What  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  did  may  be 
seen  in  pontificals,  containing  the  forms  for  conse- 
crations.— South,  Sermons. 

By  the  pontifical,  no  altar  is  to  be  consecrated 
without  reliques. — Bishop  Stillingfieet. 

In  the  plural.     Dress  and  ornaments  of  a 
priest  or  bishop. 

Sudbury,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  had  a  mind  to 
assert  his  authority  over  the  abbey,  as  legate  by  office 
of  the  holy  see; — and  was  coming  thither  robed  in 
his  pontificals.— Lowth,  Life  of  Wykeham,  §  6. 

Pontificaiity.  s.  State  and  government  of 
the  pope  of  Rome  ;  papacy. 

When  the  pontificality  was  first  set  up  in  Rome, 
all  nations  from  east  to  west  did  worship  the  pope 
no  otherwise  than  of  old  the  Cjesars. — Archbishop 
Usher,  Judgement  on  the  See  of  Rome,  p.  20. 

Pontificate,  s.  [Fr.  pontificat ;  Lat.  ponti- 
ficatus.~\  Papacy;  popedom. 

He  turned  hermit,  in  the  view  of  being  advanced 
to  the  pontificate. — Addison. 

Painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  may  all  re- 
cover themselves  under  the  present  pontificate,  if 
the  wars  of  Italy  will  give  them  leave. — Id.,  Travels 
in  Italy. 

Of  the  sixteen  popes  who  ruled  during  this  period, 
the  pontificates  of  two,  Paschal  II.  and  Alexan- 
der III.,  occupy  near  forty  years. — Milman,  History 
of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  viii.  ch.i. 

Pontifice.  s.  [see  Pontifical,  4.]  Bridge- 
work  ;  edifice  of  a  bridge. 

He, ...  at  the  brink  of  Chaos,  near  the  foot 
Of  this  new  wond'rous  pontijice,  unhoped 
Met,  who  to  meet  him  came,  his  offspring  dear. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  347. 

Pontlficial.  adj.     Popish. 

Such  stories  I  find  amongst  pontificial  writers. 
Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy ,  p.  52. 

Pontificlan.  s.  One  who  adheres  to  the 
pope ;  papist.  Rare. 

Many  other  doctors,  both  pontificians  and  of  the 
reformed  church,  maintain,  that  God  sanctified  the 
seventh  day. — White. 

Many  pontificians  and  we  differ   not   in  this 
point. — Bishop  Mountagu,  Appeal  to  Ccesar,  p.  84. 
Pontifician.  adj.     Pontificial.     Rare. 

The  pontifician  laws. — Bishop  Hall,  Peacemaker, 
§12. 

Pontlevis.  s.  [accent  doubtful.]  In  Horse- 
manship. Disorderly  resisting  action  of 
a  horse  in  disobedience  to  his  rider,  in 
which  he  rears  up  several  times  running, 
and  rises  up  so  upon  his  hindlegs  that  he 
is  in  danger  of  coming  over. 
Pontoon,  s.  [Fr.  ponton ;  this  being  the 
form  in  which  it  is  entered  in  the  previous 
editions  ;  Lat.  pons,  pontis  =  bridge.]  See 
extract. 

Ponton  is  a  floating  bridge  or  invention  to  pass 
over  water :  it  is  made  of  two  great  boats  placed  at 
some  distance  from  one  another,  both  planked  over, 
as  is  the  interval  between  them,  with  rails  on  their 
sides :  the  whole  so  strongly  built  as  to  carry  over 
horse  and  cannon.— Military  Dictionary. 

The  Black  Prince  passed  many  a  river  without 
the  help  of  pontons. — Spectator. 
Pony.  s.     [see  extract  from  Wedgwood. — 
Dr.  Johnson   '  knows  not  the  original  of 
this   word,  unless  it  be  corrupted  from 
puny.'']     Small  variety  of  horse. 
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Bad  enough  'twas  for  Troy  to  be  sacked  by  a  horse 
But  for  us  to  be  ruined  by  ponies,  still  worse. 

T.  Moore,  Intercepted  Letters, 
[Pony.— Perhaps  from  Polish  konik,  diminutive  of  kon 
horse,  to  which  it  answers,  as  English  poll  to  Old 
Norse  kollr,  the  head.    The  Slavonic  nations  were 
great  breeders  of  horses,  and  might  naturally  com- 
munioate  their  names  to  surrounding  nations,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  word  stud,  for  instance,  which  has 
certainly  been  derived  from  them. —  Wedgwood,  Die* 
tionary  of  English  Etymology."} 
Used  adjectivally. 

Just  at  this  moment  a  gentleman,  mounted  on  a 
very  knowing  little  cob,  came  galloping  up,  exclaim- 
ing, as  he  reached  the  pony  carriage, '  My  dear  Joan 
I  am  looking  after  you.'— B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  vi. 
ch.  xi. 

Elderly  gentlemen  in  pony  chaises,  quartering 
nervously  to  make  way  for  the  rolling  swiftness, 
had  not  ceased  to  remark  that  times  were  finely 
changed  since  they  used  to  see  the  pack-horses,  and 
hear  the  tinkling  of  their  bells  on  this  very  highway. 
— George  Eliot  (signature),  Felix  Holt  tfie  Radical. 
introduction. 
Poodle,  s.  Variety  of  pet  dog  so  called. 

Such  different  groups  are  called  varieties.  Thus 
the  primrose  and  cowslip,  as  has  been  stated  above, 
are  found  to  be  varieties  of  the  same  plant ;  the 
poodle  and  the  greyhound  are  well  marked  varieties 
of  the  species  Dog. —  Whewell,  History  of  Scientific 
Ideas,  vol.  ii.  p.  133  :  ed.  1858. 

You  have  transacted  your  household  affairs ;  you 
have  made  your  purchases;  you  have  paid  your 
visits ;  you  have  aired  your  poodle  in  the  park.— 
Thackeray,  Hook  of  Snobs,  ch.  xxxvii. 

While  we  stood  like  fools 
Embracing,  all  at  once  a  score  of  pugs 
And  poodles  yelled  within,  and  out  they  came 
Trustees,  and  aunts,  and  uncles. 

Tennyson,  Edwin  Morris, 

Pool.  s.  [A.S.  pul;  Welsh,  pwl.~]  Lake  of 
standing  water. 

Moss,  as  it  coineth  of  moisture,  so  the  water  must 
but  slide,  and  not  stand  in  a  pool. — Bacon. 

Sea  he  had  search'd,  and  land, 
From  Eden  over  Pontus,  and  the  pool 
Maeotis.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  76. 

The  circling  streams,  once  thought  the  pools  of 

blood, 

(Whether  life's  fuel  or  the  body's  food), 
From  dark  oblivion  Harvey's  name  shall  save. 

Dryden,  Epistles,  To  Dr.  Charleton,  29. 
Love  . . .  oft  to  virtuous  acts  inflames  the  mind, 
Awakes  the  sleepy  vigour  of  the  soul, 
And  brushing  o'er,  adds  vigour  to  the  pool. 

Id.,  Cymon  and  Iphigenia,  27. 
After  the  deluge,  we  suppose  the  vallies  and  lower 
grounds,  where  the  descent  and  derivation  of  the 
water  was  not  so  easy,  to  have  been  full  of  lakes  and 
pools.— T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 
Thrice  looked  he  at  the  city, 

Thrice  looked  he  at  the  dead  ; 
And  thrice  came  on  in  fury, 

And  thrice  turned  back  in  dread ; 
And,  white  with  fear  and  hatred, 

Scowled  at  the  narrow  way, 
"Where,  wallowing  in  a  pool  of  blood, 
The  bravest  Tuscans  lay 
Macaulay,  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  Horatius,  52. 

Pool.  s.  [Fr.  poule.]  Game  at  cards,  in 
which  all  the  stakes,  or  a  certain  reserved 
portion  of  them,  were  taken  by  the  winner. 
Now  chiefly,  though  not  exclusively  (e.g. 
in  Pope  Joan),  applied  to  billiards:  (in 
the  first  extract  it  has  both  its  original 
meaning  and  spelling). 

What  say  you  to  &poule  at  comet  at  my  house.— 
Southerne. 

He  talks  French  with  slang  familiarity;  and  he 
and  his  like  quite  people  the  debt-prisons  on  the 
Continent.    He  plays  pool  at  the  billiard-houses, 
and  may  be  seen  engaged  at  cards  and  dominoes  in 
the  forenoon. — Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  xxiii. 
Poop.  *.    [Fr.  pouppe ;  LsA.puppisJ\    Hind- 
most part  of  the  ship. 

Some  sat  upon  the  top  of  the  poop  weeping  and 
wailing,  till  the  sea  swallowed  them.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 
The  poop  was  beaten  gold. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  2. 

Perceiving  that  the  pigeon  had  only  lost  a  piece  of 

her  tail  through  the  next  opening  of  the  rocks,  they 

passed  safe,  only  the  end  of  their  poop  was  bruised. 

—Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

He  was  openly  set  upon  the  poop  of  the  galley.— 
Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

Now  from  his  lofty  poop  he  views  below 
His  camp  encompass'd  and  th'  inclosing  foe. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^neid,  x.  364. 
Poop.  v.  a.   A  ship  is  said  to  be  pooped,  when 
it  receives  on  the  poop  the  shock  of  a  high 
and  heavy  sea. 

Poor.  adj.  [Fr.pauvre ;  from  Lat.  pauper.'] 
1.  Not  rich;  indigent}  necessitous;  oppressed 
with  want. 
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Poor  cuckoldy  knave  ...  I  wrong  him  to  call  him 
poor;  they  say  he  hath  masses  of  money. — Shake- 
spear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  2. 

Who  builds  a  church  to  God  and  not  to  fame, 
Will  never  mark  the  marble  with  his  name  ; 
Go  search  it  there,  where  to  be  born  and  die, 
Of  rich  and  poor  makes  all  tin-  history. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iii.  285. 

Teach  the  old  chronicle,  in  future  times 
To  bear  no  mem'ry  but  of  poor  rogues'  crimes. 

Harte. 

2.  Trifling ;  narrow ;  of  little  dignity,  force, 
or  value. 

How  poor  are  the  imitations  of  nature  in  common 
course  of  experiments,  except  they  be  led  by  great 
judgment ! — Bacon. 

A  conservatory  of  snow  and  ice  used  for  delicacy 
to  cool  wine,  is  a  poor  and  contemptible  use,  in 
respect  of  other  uses  that  may  be  made  of  it. — 
Id. .Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

When  he  delights  in  sin,  as  he  observes  it  in  other 
men,  he  is  wholly  transformed  from  the  creature 
God  first  made  him ;  nay,  has  consumed  those  poor 
remainders  of  good  that  the  sin  of  Adam  left  him. — 
South,  Sermons. 

That  I  have  wronged  no  man,  will  be  a  poor  plea 
or  apology  at  the  last  day ;  for  it  is  not  for  rapine 
that  men  are  formally  impeached  and  finally  con- 
demned ;  but  I  was  an  hungry,  and  ye  gave  me  no 
meat. — Calamy,  Sermons. 

3.  Paltry ;  mean  ;  contemptible. 

A  poor  number  it  was  to  conquer  Ireland  to  the 
pope's  use. — Bacon. 
And  if  that  wisdom  still  wise  ends  propound, 

Why  made  he  man,  of  other  creatures,  king ; 
When,  if  he  perish  here,  there  is  not  found 

In  all  the  world  so  poor  and  vile  a  thing  ? 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

The  marquis,  making  haste  to  Scarborough.,  em- 
barked in  a  poor  vessel.— Lord  Clarendon,  History 
of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

We  have  seen  how  poor  and  contemptible  a  force 
has  been  raised  by  those  who  appeared  openly. — 
Addison,  Freeholder. 

Matilda  is  so  intent  upon  all  the  arts  of  improving 
their  dress,  that  she  has  some  new  fancy  almost 
every  day ;  and  leaves  no  ornament  untried,  from 
the  richest  jewel  to  the  poorest  flower.— Law. 

4.  Unimportant. 

To  be  without  power  or  distinction,  is  not,  in  my 
poor  opinion,  a  very  amiable  situation  to  a  person  of 
title.— Swtft. 

5.  Unhappy;  uneasy;  pitiable. 

Vest  sailors  curse  the  rain, 
For  which  poor  shepherds  pray'd  in  vain.     Waller. 

Vain  privilege,  poor  women  have  a  tongue ; 
Men  can  stand  silent,  and  resolve  on  wrong. 

Dryden. 

6.  Mean  ;  depressed ;  low  ;  dejected. 

A  soothsayer  made  Antonius  believe  that  his 
genius,  which  otherwise  was  brave,  was  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Octavianus  poor  and  cowardly. — Bacon. 

7.  Dear. 

Poor,  little,  pretty,  fluttering  thing, 
Must  we  no  longer  live  together  ? 
And  dost  thou  prune  thy  trembling  wing, 
To  take  thy  flight  thou  know'st  not  whither  P 

Prior,  Translation  of  Hadrian's  Address  to 
his  Soul. 

8.  Wretched. 

The  poor  monk  never  saw  many  of  the  decrees 
and  councils  he  had  occasion  to  use. — Baker,  Reflec- 
tions upon  Learning. 

9.  Not  good  ;  not  fit  for  any  purpose. 

I  have  very  poor  and  unhappy  brains  for  drink- 
ing :  I  could  wish  courtesy  would  invent  some  other 
entertainment. — Shakespear,  Othello,  ii.  3. 

10.  Barren;  dry:  (as,  '  A  poor  soil'). 

11.  Lean;  starved;  emaciated. 

Seven  other  kine  came  up  after  them,  poor,  and 
very  ill-favoured,  and  lean-fleshed,  such  as  I  never 
saw  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt  for  badness.— Genesis, 
xli.  19. 

Where  juice  wanteth,  the  language  is  thin,  flag- 
ging, poor,  starved,  and  scarce  covering  the  bone. — 
Ii.  Jonson. 

12.  Without  spirit ;  flaccid.  ^ 
The  poor.    Those  who  are  in  the  lowest  rank 

of  the  community  ;  those  who  cannot  sub- 
sist but  by  the  charity  of  others  ;  but  it  is 
sometimes  used  with  laxity  for  any  not 
rich. 

From  a  confined  well-managed  store, 
You  both  employ  and  feed  the  poor.  Waller. 

Never  any  time  since  the  reformation  can  shew  so 
many  poor  amongst  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
churchmen,  as  this  particular  tune.— Bishop  Sprat, 
Sermons. 

True  priests,  he  said,  and  preachers  of  the  word 
Were  only  stewards  of  their  sovereign  Lord ; 
Nothing  was  theirs,  but  all  the  public  store  j 
lutrusted  riches,  to  relieve  the  poor. 

Dryden,  Character  of  a  good  Parson,  54. 
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Has  God  cast  thy  lot  amongst  the  poor  of  this 
world,  by  denying  thee  the  plenties  of  this  life,  or 
by  taking  them  away  ?  this  may  be  preventing 
mercy ;  for  much  mischief  riches  do  to  the  sons  of 
men. — South,  Sermons. 

Poorjoim.  s.    [two  words.]    Fish  so  called  ; 
hake. 

Red  herrings,  sprats,  poor-John.— Burton,  Ana- 
tomy of  Melancholy,  p.  66. 

The  ocean  left  so  poor,  that  it  alone 
Could  since  vaunt  wretched  herring  and  poor-John. 
Habington,  Castara,  p.  120. 
The  steward,  as  the  manner  of  the  country  was, 
provided  two  tables  for  their  dinners;  for  those 
that  came  upon  request,  powdered  beef,  and  per- 
haps venison ;  for  those  that  came  for  hire,  poor- 
John  and  apple-pies. — SirJ.  Harington,  Brief  View 
of  the  State  of  the  Church  of  England,  p.  115. 

Poorly,  adv.     In  a  poor  manner. 

1.  Without  wealth. 

Those  thieves  spared  his  life,  letting  him  go  to 
learn  to  live  poorly. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  Not  prosperously  ;  with  little  success. 

If  you  sow  one  ground  with  the  same  kind  of 
grain,  it  will  prosper  but  poorly. — Bacon. 

3.  Meanly  ;  without  spirit. 

Your  constancy 

Hath  left  you  unattended :  be  not  lost 
So  poorly  in  your  thoughts. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  ii.  2. 
They  have  not  lost  their  loyalty  by  fire; 

Nor  is  their  courage  or  their  wealth  so  low, 
That  from  his  wars  they  poorly  would  retire. 
Or  beg  the  pity  of  a  vanquish'd  foe. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  cclxxxix. 

4.  Without  dignity. 

You  meaner  beauties  of  the  night, 
That  poorly  satisfy  our  eyes, 
More  by  your  number  than  your  light, 
You  common  people  of  the  skies; 
What  are  you  when  the  sun  shall  rise  ? 

Sir  H.  Wotton. 
Poorly,  adj.  Indifferent  in  respect  to  health. 

Colloquial. 
Poorness,  s.   Attribute  suggested  by  Poor. 

1.  Poverty;  indigence;  want. 

If  a  prince  should  complain  of  the  poorness  of  his 
exchequer,  would  he  be  angry  with  his  merchants 
if  they  brought  him  a  cargo  of  good  bullion?—  T. 
Hurnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

2.  Meanness  ;  lowness  ;  want  of  dignity. 

Such  is  the  poorness  of  some  spirits,  and  the  nar- 
rowness of  their  souls ;  they  are  so  nailed  to  the 
earth.  —  Howell,  Instructions  for  Foreign  Travel, 
p.  198. 

The  Italian  opera  seldom  sinks  into  a  poorness 
of  language,  but,  amidst  all  the  meanness  of  the 
thoughts,  has  something  beautiful  and  sonorous  in 
the  expression. — Addison. 

3.  Narrowness ;  want  of  capacity. 

The  poorness  of  our  conceptions  is  such,  that  it 
cannot  forbear  setting  bounds  to  every  thing  it  con- 
templates.— Spectator,  no.  565. 

4.  Sterility;  barrenness. 

The  poorness  of  the  herbs  shews  the  poorness  of 
the  earth,  especially  if  in  colour  more  dark. — Bacon. 
Enquire  the  differences  of  metals  which  contain 
other  metals,  and  how  that  agrees  with  the  poorness 
or  riches  of  the  metals  in  themselves. — Id. 
Poorspirited.  adj.     Mean ;  cowardly. 

Mirvan !  poorspirited  wretch !  thou  hast  deceived 
me.  Dennis. 

Poorspiritedness.    s.     Attribute  suggested 
by  Poorspirited;  meanness;  cowardice. 
A  cause  of  men's  taking  pleasure  in  the  sins  of 
others,  is,  from  that  meanness  and  poorspiritedness 
that  accompanies  guilt.— South,  Sermons. 

footer,  s.     [?]    Part  of  a  female  dress; 
bustle ;  crinoline. 

Heard  you  named, 
Till  now  of  late,  busks,  periwigs, 

Masks,  plumes  of  feathers  framed, 
Supporters,  pooters,  fardingales 
Above  the  loins  to  wear  ? 

Warner,  Albion's  England. 
Pop.  s. 

1.  Small  smart  quick  sound. 

I  have  several  ladies,  who  could  not  give  a  pop 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
room,  who  can  now  discharge  a  fan,  that  it  shall 
make  a  report  like  a  pocket-pistol.— Addison. 

2.  Pistol.     Slang. 

'But  did  you  find  nothing  worth  taking  which 
escaped  the  other  gentlemen  of  the  road?'— 'Not 
much,  faith,'  said  the  lover ;  '  I  gleaned  a  few  things, 
such  as  a  pair  of  pops,  silver  mounted  (here  they 
are) ;  I  took  them  loaded  from  the  captain  who  had 
the  charge  of  the  money,  together  with  a  gold  watch 
which  he  had  concealed  in  his  breeches.'— Smollett, 
Roderick  Random,  ch.  is. 

3.  Sweetmeat.     Colloquial. 
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Pop.  v.  n.     Move    enter,  with  a  quick,  sud- 
den, and  unexpected  motion. 

He  that  kill'd  my  king  . . . 
Popt  in  between  th'  election  and  my  hopes. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

Others  have  a  trick  of  popping  up  and  down  every 
moment,  from  their  paper  to  the  audience,  like  an 
idle  school-boy.— Swift. 

As  he  scratched  to  fetch  up  thought, 
Forth  popp'd  the  sprite  so  thin.     Id.,  Miscellanies, 
With  upon. 

Upon  looking  into  my  mother's  marriage  set- 
tlement, in  order  to  satisfy  myself  and  reader  in 
a  point  necessary  to  be  cleared  up,  before  we  could 
proceed  any  further  in  this  history ; — I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  pop  upon  the  very  thing  I  wanted  before 
I  had  read  a  day  and  a  half  straight  forwards.  — 
Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  vol.i.  ch.  xiv. 
Pop.  v.  a. 

1.  Put  out  or  in  suddenly,  slily,  or  unex- 
pectedly. 

That  is  my  brother's  plea, 
The  which  if  he  can  prove,  he  pops  me  out 
At  least  from  fair  five  hundred  pound  a-year. 

Shakespear,  King  John,i.  1. 

A  fellow,  finding  somewhat  prick  him,  popt  his 
finger  upon  the  place.— Sir-  R.  L 'Estrange. 

The  commonwealth  popped  up  its  head  for  the 
third  tune  under  Brutus  and  Cassius,  audthen  sunk 
for  ever.— Dryden. 

Did'st  thou  never  pop 
Thy  head  into  a  tinman's  shop  ?      Prior,  A  Simile. 

Undermine,  zounds !  don't  tease  so.  Interest,  for- 
sooth !  Consider  what  an  enormous  sum  a  thousand 
pounds  is,  for  only  just  popping  a  will  into  the  fire. 
I  won't  be  hurried,  I  tell  you.— And  if  I  had  popped 
it  into  the  fire,  what  a  pretty  way  I  should  be  in. 
Ah !  you  had  no  such  fool  to  deal  with.— Morton, 
Secrets  worth  Knowing,  iv.  2. 

They  are  rushing  to  and  fro  with  Eau  de  Cologne, 
pocket-handkerchiefs  which  are  all  fringe  and 
cypher,  and  popping  mysterious  cushions  behind 
and  before  and  in  every  available  corner  of  the 
carriage.— Thackeray,  Hook  of  Snobs. 

2.  Shift. 

Do  you  pop  me  off  with  this  slight  answer? 

Beaumont  and  Fletclier,  Noble  Gentleman. 

If  their  curiosity  leads  them  to  ask  what  they 
should  not  know,  it  is  better  to  tell  them  plainly, 
that  it  is  a  thing  that  belongs  not  to  them  to  know, 
than  to  pop  them  off  with  a  falsehood. — Locke, 
Thoughts  on  Education. 

3.  Pawn.     Slang. 

Pop  a  question.     Put  one  suddenly. 

Pop-in,  s.    Drink  so  called. 

My  despair  had  rendered  me  almost  quite  stupi- 
fled,  when  I  was  one  day  told,  that  a  gentleman 
desired  to  see  me  at  a  certain  public-house,  whither 
immediately  I  repaired ;  and  was  introduced  to  one 
Mr.  Launcelot  Crab,  a  surgeon  in  town,  who  was 
engaged  with  two  more  in  drinking  a  liquor  called 
pop-in,  composed  by  mixing  a  quartern  of  brandy 
with  a  quart  of  small  beer.— Smollett,  Roderick  Ran- 
dom, ch.  vii. 

Pop.  adv.     Suddenly;  unexpectedly. 

Into  that  bush 
Pop  goes  his  pate,  and  all  his  face  is  comb'd  over. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Pilgrim. 
It  fell  put  unexpected — -pop  on  a  sudden  ;  like  the 
going  off  of  a  field-piece,  or  an  alderman  in  an  apo- 
plexy.— G.  Caiman  tlie  younger,  The  Poor  Gentle- 
man, i.  1. 

Pope.  s.    [Lat.  pupa  ;   Gr.  ^aTTirag."] 

1.  Bishop  of  Rome. 

I  do  refuse  you  for  my  judge ;  and  here 
Before  you  all,  appeal  unto  the  pope, 
To  bring  my  whole  cause  'fore  bos  holiness, 
And  to  be  judged  by  him, 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  4. 

Christianity  has  been  more  oppressed  by  those 
that  thus  fought  for  it,  than  those  that  were  in  arms 
against  it ;  upon  this  score,  the  pope  has  done  her 
more  harm  than  the  Turk. — Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of 
Christian  Piety. 

2.  Effigy  of  the  pope. 

To  town  he  comes,  completes  the  nation's  hope, 
And  heads  the  bold  train-bands,  and  burns  a  pope. 
Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iii.  213. 
Pope.  s.     [  ?  ]     Native  fish  so  called  ;  ruffe. 
A  pope,  by  some  called  a  ruffe,  is  like  a  pearch  for 
shape,  but  will  not  grow  bigger  than  a  gudgeon :  an 
excellent  fish  of  a  pleasant  taste,  and  spawns  in 
April. — /.  Walton,  Complete  Angler. 

Pope-joan.  *-.     Game  at  cards  so  called. 

Time  was,  when  prudent  dames  would  stay 
Till  Christmas  holidays  to  see  a  play, 
And  met  at  cards,  at  that  glad  time  alone, 
In  friendly  setts  of  loo  or  cheap  pope-joan. 

Jenner,  Eclogues,  ii. 

Popedom.  s.     Papacy  ;  papal  dignity. 
That  world  of  wealth  I've  drawn  together 
For  mine  owu  ends  ;  indeed,  to  gain  the  popedom. 
Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 
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Popeiing-.  *.   One  who  adheres  to  the  pope  ; 
papalin. 

The  pope  and  popelings  shall  not  grease  them- 
selves 
With  gold,  and  groats,  that  are  the  soldiers'  due. 

Troublesome  Reign  of  King  John  :  1611. 

Popery,  s.    Religion  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
Popery,  for  corruptions  in  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline, I  look  upon  to  be  the  most  absurd  system  of 
Christianity.— Swift. 

Popeseye.  s.     Gland  surrounded  with  fat  in 

the  middle  of  a  leg  of  mutton. 
Popgun.  *.     Gun  with  which  children  play, 
that  only  makes  a  noise ;  potgun :   (used 
adjectivally  in  the  extract). 

Life  is  not  weak  enough  to  be  destroyed  by  this 
popgun  artillery  of  tea  and  coffee. — Cheyne. 

Popinjay,    s.     [Dutch,  papegay ;    Spanish» 
papagayo.'] 

1.  Parrot. 

Young  popinjays  learn  quickly  to  speak. — As- 
chain. 

The  great  red  and  blue  parrot ;  there  are  of  these 
greater,  the  middlemost  called  popinjays,  and  the 
lesser  called  perroquets. — Grew,  Museum, 

The  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Lanark  was  holding 
the  wappen-schaw  of  a  wild  district  called  the  Up- 
per Ward  of  Clydesdale  ...  on  the  morning  of  the 
fitli  of  May,  1679,  when  our  narrative  commences. 
"When  the  musters  had  been  made,  and  duly_  re- 
ported, the  young  men,  as  was  usual,  were  to  mix  in 
various  sports,  of  which  the  chief  was  to  shoot  at 
tlie  popinjay,  an  ancient  game  formerly  practised 
with  archery,  but  at  this  period  with  fire-arms. 
This  was  the  figure  of  a  bird,  decked  with  party- 
coloured  feathers,  so  as  to  resemble  a  popinjay  or 
parrot.  It  was  suspended  to  a  pole,  and  served  for 
a  mark  at  which  the  competitors  discharged  their 
fusees  and  carabines  in  rotation,  at  the  distance  of 
sixty  or  seventy  paces.  He  whose  ball  brought 
down  the  mark,  held  the  proud  title  of  captain  of 
the  popinjay  for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  and  was 
usually  escorted  in  triumph  to  the  most  reputable 
change-house  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  the  even- 
ing was  closed  with  conviviality,  conducted  under 
his  auspices,  and,  if  he  was  able  to  sustain  it,  at  his 
expense. . . .  The  festival  of  the  popinjay  is  still,  I 
believe,  practised  at  Maybole  in  Ayrshire. — Sir  W. 
Scott,  Old  Mortality,  eh.  ii.  and  note. 

'  Is  it  not  more  seemly,'  said  the  Grand  Master, 
'to  see  this  Darnian,  clothed  in  the  garments  of 
Christian  humility,  thus  appear  with  reverend 
silence  before  his  Superior,  than  but  two  days  since, 
when  the  fond  fool  was  decked  in  a  painted  coat, 
and  jangling  as  pert  and  as  proud;as  auy  popinjay  ? ' 
— Id.,  Ivanhoe,  ch.  xxxvi. 

2.  ?  Woodpecker;  ?jay.     The  extract  makes 
it  the  former  ;  an  ornithologist  might  dis- 
pute it,  the  prevailing  colour  in  the  com- 
mon woodpecker's  head  being  red.  The  bird 
probably  meant  was  the  Hoopoe  (Epops). 

Terpsichore  would  be  expressed,  upon  her  head  a 
coronet  of  those  green  feathers  of  the  popinjay,  in 
token  of  that  victory  which  the  muses  got  of  the 
daughters  of  Pierius,  who  were  turned  into  popin- 
jays or  woodpeckers. — Peacfiam,  On  Drawing. 

3.  Trifling,  chattering,  fop. 

I  then,  all  smarting,  with  my  wounds  being  cold, 
To  be  so  pester'd  by  a  popinjay, 
Out  of  my  grief  and  my  impatience, 
Answer'd  neglectingly,  I  know  not  what. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  i.  3. 

Popish,   adj.     Connected  with,  relating  or 
peculiar  to,  popery. 

In  this  sense,  as  they  affirm,  so  we  deny,  that 
whatsoever  is  popvth  we  ought  to  abrogate. — Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

I  know  thqu  art  religious 
With  twenty  popish  tricks  and  ceremonies. 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  v.  1. 

Popishly.  adv.    In  a  popish  manner ;  with 
a  tendency  to  popery. 

She  baffled  the  many  attempts  of  her  enemies,  and 
entirely  broke  the  whole  force  of  that  party  among 
her  subjects,  which  was  popishly  affected. — Addison, 
Freeholder. 

A  friend  in  Ireland,  popishly  speaking,  I  believe 
constantly  well  disposed  towards  me. — Pope,  Letter 
to  Swift. 

Poplar,    s.      [Fr.  peuplier ;   Lat.  populus.~] 
Native  tree  so  called. 

Po  is  drawn  with  the  face  of  an  ox,  with  a  garland 
of  poplar  upon  his  head.— Peacham,  On  Drawing. 

All  he  described  was  present  to  their  eyes, 
And  as  he  raised  his  verse,  the  poplars  seem'd  to 
rise.  Lord  Roscommon. 

So  falls  a  poplar,  that  in  wat'ry  ground 
Raised  high  the  head. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Iliad. 
The  leaves  of  the  poplar  are  broad,  and  for  the 
most  part  angular :  the  male  trees  produce  arnenta- 
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ceous  flowers,  which  have  many  little  leaves  and 
apices,  but  are  barren :  the  female  trees  produce 
membranous  pods,  which  open  into  two  parts,  con- 
taining many  seeds,  which  have  a  large  quantity  of 
down  adhering  to  them,  and  are  collected  into 
spikes. — Miller,  Gardener's  Dictionary. 

The  willows  and  poplars  belong  to  temperate  and 
cold  regions.  —  Populus  nigra  is  the  common  black 
poplar,  of  which  the  Lombardy  poplars  appear  to 
be  a  fastigiate  variety ;  Populus  tremula  is  the 
aspen  ;  Populus  alba  is  the  abele,  or  white  poplar. — 
Henfrey,  Elementary  Course  of  Botany. 

Poplin,  s.  Kind  of  stuff  made  both  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  of  silk  and  worsted: 
(used  adjectivally). 

Simpering  Chinese  mandarins  and  ladies,  with 
fans,  and  topknots,  and  poplin  gowns,  and  pearl 
necklaces,  and  small  feet,  seemed  strangely  out  of 
place.  —  O.  A.  Sala,  Dutch  Paintings,  The  Ship- 
Chandler. 

Popliteal,  adj.  [Lat.  poples,  -zVz's  =  knee.] 
Connected  with,  relating  to,  the  knee. 

A  double  sound  may  be  audible  in  aneurisms  very 
distant  from  the  heart. ...  I  can  account  in  no  other 
way  tor  the  second  sound,  heard  by  myself  and  by 
many  others,  in  a  popliteal  aneurism. — Sir  T.  Wat- 
son, Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Physic,  lect.  Ixii. 

Poppet,  s.  Puppet ;  doll :  (term  of  endear- 
ment). 

He  writ, '  The  Wonder  of  all  Wonders ;' 
He  writ, '  The  Blunder  of  all  Blunders  ;' 
He  writ, '  A  Merry  Farce  for  Poppet,' 
Taught  actors  how  to  squeak  and  hop  it.         Swift. 

Popping:,  verbal  abs.     Act  of  one  who  pops. 

A  boat  was  sunk  and  all  the  folk  drowned,  saving 
one  only  woman,  that  in  her  first  popping  up  again, 
which  most  living  things  accustom,  espied  the  boat 
risen  likewise,  and  floating  by  her,  got  hold  of  the 
boat,  and  sat  astride  upon  one  of  its  sides. — Carew, 
Survey  of  Cornwall. 

1  started  at  his  popping  upon  me  unexpectedly. — 
Addison. 
Poppy,  s.     [A.S.  popig ;  Lat.  papaver.] 

For  flax  and  oats  will  burn  the  tender  field, 
And  sleepy  poppies  harmful  harvests  yield. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  i.114. 

Dr.  Lister  has  been  guilty  of  mistake,  in  the  re- 
flections he  makes  on  what  he  calls  the  sleeping 
Cupid  with  poppy  in  his  hands. — Addison,  Travels 
in  Italy. 

And  pale  Nymphsea  with  her  clay-cold  breath ; 
And  poppies,  which  suborn  the  sleep  of  death. 

Harte. 

Of  these  [poppies']  are  eighteen  species:  some 
sort  is  cultivated  for  medicinal  use ;  and  some  sup- 
pose it  to  be  the  plant  whence  opium  is  produced. — 
Miller,  Gardener's  Dictionary. 

Taking  the  common  poppies  as  types  of  this  order 
[the  Papaveracese],  we  hnd  a  marked  distinction 
from  Ranuriculacejo  in  the  dimerous  calyx,  the  con- 
fluent carpels,  and  the  milky  juice. . . .  Papaver  som- 
niferum,  the  opium  poppy,  is  the  most  important 
plant  of  the  order,  the  opium  consisting  of  the  dried 
milky  juice  obtained  from  the  unripe  capsules. . . . 
Glaucium  luteum,  the  yellow  horned  poppy,  grows 
on  our  seashores. — Henfrey,  Elementary  Course  of 
Botany. 

Poppy-head,  s.  [?]  In  Architecture.  See  ex- 
tract, which  will  show  that,  etymologically, 
it  has  no  connection  with  the  flower. 

Popples,  poppy,  poppy-head  [is]  an  elevated  or- 
nament often  used  on  the  tops  of  the  upright  ends, 
or  elbows,  which  terminate  seats,  etc.,  in  churches. 
They  are  sometimes  merely  cut  into  plain  fleurs  de 
lis  or  other  simple  forms,  with  the  edges  chamfered 
or  slightly  hollowed,  but  are  frequently  carved  with 
leaves,  like  finials,  and  in  rich  work  are  sculptured 
into  animals  and  figures,  and  are  often  extremely 
elaborate.  No  examples  are  known  to  exist  of  earlier 
date  than  the  Decorated  style,  a7id  but  few  so  early ; 
of  Perpendicular  date  specimens  are  to  be  found  in 
very  numerous  churches,  especially  in  the  cathedrals 
and  old  abbey  churches. — Glossary  of  Architecture. 
Popshop,  s.  Pawnbroker's  office.  Slang. 
Populace.  s.  [Fr.  populace,  from  Lat.  po- 
pulus."]  Vulgar;  multitude. 

The  tribunes  and  people  having  subdued  all  com- 
petitors, began  the  last  game  of  a  prevalent  popu- 
lace, to  chuse  themselves  a  master. — Swift. 

The  people !— there's  no  people,  you  well  know  it, 
Else  you  dare  not  deal  thus  by  them  or  me. 
There  is  a  populace,  perhaps,  whose  looks 
May  shame  you ;  but  they  dare  not  groan  nor  curse 

you, 
Save  with  their  hearts  and  eyes. 

Byron,  Tlie  Two  Foscari,  v.  1. 
Populacy.  s.    Populace. 

When  he  thinks  one  monarch's  lust  too  mild  a 
regiment,  he  can  let  in  the  whole  populacy  of  sin 
upon  the  soul.— Dr.  II.  More,  Decay  of  Christian 
Piety. 

Popular,  adj.      [Fr.  populaire  ;  Lat.  popu- 
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1.  Vulgar;  plebeian. 

Mix  yourself  still  with  such  as  flourish  in  the 
spring  of  the  fashion,  and  are  least  popular :  study 
their  carriage  and  behaviour  in  all. — £.  Jonson 
Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour. 

The  emmet  join'd  in  her  popular  tribes 
Of  commonalty.         Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  488. 

2.  Suitable  to  the  common  people  ;  familiar  •' 
not  critical. 

Homilies  are  plain  and  popular  instructions  — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

It  were  too  speculative  a  depth  for  a  popular  ser- 
mon.— Hammond,  Sermons,  serin,  xviii. 

3.  Beloved  by  the  people;   pleasing  to  the 
people. 

It  might  have  been  more  popular  and  plausible 
to  vulgar  ears,  if  this  first  discourse  had  been  spent 
in  extolling  the  force  of  laws.— Hooker,  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Polity. 

Such  as  were  popular, 
And  well-deserving,  were  advanced  by  grace. 

Daniel. 

The  old  general  was  set  aside,  and  prince  Rupert 
put  into  the  command,  which  was  no  popular 
change. — Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  tlie  Grand 
Rebellion. 

The  danger  to  the  State  which  might  arise  from 
our  cousin's  wealth,  his  alleged  abilities— (abilities  I 
bah !)— and  his  popular  name,  deferred  any  decision 
on  the  point. — Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  viii.  ch.  ii. 

Inductive  science,  which  always  gives  the  first 
place  to  facts,  is  essentially  popular,  and  has  on  its 
side  those  innumerable  persons  who  will  not  listen 
to  the  more  refined  and  subtle  teachings  of  deduc- 
tive science.  —  Buckle,  History  of  Civilisation  in 
England,  vol.  ii.  ch.  vi. 

4.  Studious  of  the  favour  of  the  people. 

A  popular  man  is,  in  truth,  no  better  than  a 
prostitute  to  common  fame  and  to  the  people.— 
Dryden. 

His  virtues  have  undone  his  country; 
Such  popular  humanity  is  treason.    Addison,  Cato. 

5.  Prevailing  or  raging  among  the  populace  : 
(as,  '  A  popular  distemper'). 

Popularity,  s. 

1.  Graciousness  among  the  people;  state  of 
being  favoured  by  the  people. 

The  best  temper  of  minds  desireth  good  name 
and  true  honour;  the  lighter, popularity  and  ap- 
plause ;  the  more  depraved,  subjection  and  tyranny. 
— Bacon. 

Your  mind  has  been  above  the  wretched  affecta- 
tion of  popularity. — Dry  den. 

Admire  we  then  . . . 
Or  popularity,  or  stars,  or  strings, 
The  mob's  applauses,  or  the  gifts  of  kings. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  i.  ep.  vi. 

He  could  be  at  the  head  of  no  factions  and  cabals, 
nor  attended  by  a  hired  rabble,  which  his  flatterers 
might  represent  as  popularity. — Swift. 

The  history  of  literature  attests,  as  has  been  well 
remarked,  that  power  of  expression  is  a  surer  pre- 
servative of  a  writer's  popularity  than  even  strength 
of  thought  itself;  that  a  book  in  which  the  former 
exists  in  a  remarkable  degree  is  almost  sure  to  live, 
even  if  it  should  have  very  little  else  to  recommend 
it. — Craik,  History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  ii. 
p.  305. 

Although  the  truth  or  good  sense  of  his  criticism 
may  have  done  something  at  first  to  bring  him  into 
notice,  it  was  to  attractions  of  another  sort  that  he 
[Dr.  Wolcot,  i.e.  Peter  Pindar]  owed  his  popularity. 
—Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  393. 

'  Entre  nous,  mon  cher,  I  care  not  a  stiver  for  po- 
pularity ;  and  as  to  suspicion,  who  is  he  that  can 
escape  from  the  calumny  of  the  .envious  ?  —  Lord 
Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  ix.  ch.  iii. 

2.  Representation  suited  to  vulgar  concep- 
tions ;  what  affects  the  vulgar. 

The  persuader's  labour  is  to  make  things  appear 
good  or  evil,  which  as  it  may  be  performed  by  solid 
reasons,  so  it  may  be  represented  also  by  colours, 
popularities,  and  circumstances  which  sway  the 
ordinary  judgement. — Bacon. 

Popularize,  v.  a.     Make  popular. 

For  his  main  object  was  to  popularize  the  views 
which  he  put  forward. — Buckle,  History  of  Civilisa- 
tion in  England,  vol.  i.  ch.  viii. 

Locke's  famous  Essay  was  the  first  work,  perhaps 

in  any  language,  which  professedly  or  systematically 

attempted  to  popularise  metaphysical  philosophy.— 

Craik,  History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  187. 

Popularly,  adv.     In  a  popular  manner. 

1.  So  as  to  please  the  crowd. 

The  victor  knight  had  laid  his  helm  aside, 
Part  for  his  ease,  the  greater  part  for  priae ; 
Bareheaded,  popularly  low  he  bow'd, 
And  paid  the  salutations  of  the  crowd. 

Dry  den,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  687. 
Influenced  by  the  rabble's  bloody  will, 
With  thumbs  bent  back,  they  popularly  kill. 

Id.,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  iii.  67. 

2.  According  to  vulgar  conception. 

Is'or  can  we  excuse  the  duty  oi  our  knowledge,  if 
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we  only  bestow  those  commendatory  conceits  which 
popularly  set  forth  the  eminency  thereof. — Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

The  place  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  was  po- 
pularly reported  to  be  worth  forty  thousand  pounds 
a  year. — Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  iii. 

Populate,  v.  n.    Breed  people :    (the  nega- 
tive Depopulate  commoner). 

When  there  be  great  shoals  of  people,  which  go 
on  to  populate,  without  foreseeing  means  of  life  and 
sustentation,  it  is  of  necessity  that  once  in  an  age 
they  discharge  a  portion  of  their  people  upon  other 
nations. — Bacon,  Essays. 

Population,   s.      State  of  a  country  with 
respect  to  numbers  of  people. 

The  population  of  a  kingdom  does  not  exceed  the 
stock  of  the  kingdom  which  should  maintain  them  ; 
neither  is  the  population  to  be  reckoned  only  by 
number;  for  a  smaller  number,  that  spend  more 
and  earn  less,  do  wear  out  an  estate  sooner  than  a 
greater  number  that  live  lower  and  gather  more. — 
Bacon. 

Mr.  Malthus,  in  an  '  Essay  on  Population'  written 
and  published  in  1798.  in  answer  to  a  work  of  Mr. 
Godwin's  entitled  'Political  Justice,' has  the  merit 
of  having  been  the  first  to  discover  and  expound  the 
principles  on  which  the  growth  of  population  is 
effected,  and  of  having  shown  that  the  policy  hither- 
to pursued  of  encouraging  early  marriages  among 
the  working  classes  was  unwise  and  dangerous —  . 
Mr.  Malthus  stated  his  theory  in  the  following  for- 
mula. Population  increases  in  a  geometrical,  food 
in  an  arithmetical,  ratio.  The  children  of  one  gene- 
ration are  the  parents  of  the  next,  and  the  number 
of  persons  born  of  each  marriage  being  on  an 
average  double  or  treble  the  number  of  the  parents, 
the  growth  of  population  would,  if  unchecked,  go 
on  according  to  the  progression  of  2,  4, 16,  &c.  In- 
creased quantities,  however,  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  can  be  attained  only  by  increased  labour.  Thus, 
were  there  no  external  checks,  population  would 
soon  outrun  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  these 
checks  Mr.  Malthus  found  to  be  vice,  misery,  and 
moral  restraint. ...  It  is  alleged  that  the  circum- 
stances under  which  population  increases  most 
rapidly,  at  any  rate  where  the  births  are  in  great 
excess,  are  those  rather  of  hardship  than  of  plenty ; 
and  this  so  remarkably,  that  Mr.  Doubleday  has 
made  it  the  foundation  of  a  theory  of  population  . . . 
in  which  the  leading  feature  is  that  human  beings 
are  more  fertile  when,  as  in  late  marriages,  they  are 
least  likely  to  be  represented  in  their  offspring,  be- 
cause they  are  near  the  time  in  which  the  repro- 
ductive functions  cease. — Rogers,  in  Brande  and 
Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Used  adjectivally. 

'Well,  Mr.  Franklin,  be  sure  of  this,  that  ihe  po- 
pulation returns  of  this  country  are  very  instruc- 
tive reading. ...  I  speak  of  the  annual  arrival  of 
more  than  three  hundred  thousand  strangers  in 
this  island.  How  will  you  feed  them  ?  How  will 
you  clothe  them  ?  How  will  you  house  them  P  They 
have  given  up  butcher's  meat ;  must  they  give  up 
bread  ?  And  as  for  raiment  and  shelter,  the  rags  of 
the  kingdom  are  exhausted,  and  your  sinks  and 
cellars  already  swarm  like  rabbit  warrens. . . .  Why, 
go  to  your  history— you're  a  scholar— and  see  the 
fall  of  the  great  Roman  empire — what  was  that  ? 
Every  now  and  then,  there  came  two  or  three  hun- 
dred thousand  strangers  out  of  the  forests,  and 
crossed  the  mountains  and  rivers.  They  come  to  us 
every  year,  and  in  greater  numbers.  What  are  your 
invasions  of  the  barbarous  nations,  your  Goths  and 
Visigoths,  your  Lombards  and  Huns,  to  owe  popu- 
lation returns  !' — B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.ii.  ch.  xvi. 

Populosity.  s.  Populousness  ;  multitude  of 
people.  Hare. 

How  it  conduceth  unto  populo&ity  we  shall  make 
but  little  doubt ;  there  are  causes  of  numerosity 
in  any  species. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 
Populous,  adj.   Full  of  people ;  numerously 
inhabited. 

A  wilderness  is  populous  enough, 
So  Suffolk  had  thy  heav'nly  company. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iii.  2. 
Far  the  greater  part  have  kept 
Their  station ;  heaven,  yet  populous,  retains 
Number  sufficient  to  possess  her  realms. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  145. 

Populousness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Populous;  state  of  abounding  with 
people. 

The  German  adventurers  in  number  answered  not 
the  largeness  and  populousness  of  their  country. — 
Fuller,  Holy  War,  p.  19. 

This  will  be  allowed  by  any  that  considers  the 
vastness,  the  opulence,  the  populousness  of  this  re- 
gion, with  the  ease  and  facility  wherewith  'tis  go- 
verned.— Sir  W.  Temple,  Miscellanies. 

Porbeagle,  s.     See  For  wiggle. 

Porcelain.  s.  [Fr.  porcelaine ;  Italian,  por- 
celluna.  See  extract  from  Ure  under 
Pottery.]  China;  china  ware;  fine 
dishes,  of  a  middle  nature  between  earth 
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and  glass,  and  therefore    semi-pellucid : 
(often  used  adjectivally). 

We  have  burials  in  several  earths,  where  we  put 
divers  cements,  as  the  Chinese  do  their  porcelain.— 
Bacon. 

We  are  not  thoroughly  resolved  concerning  por- 
celain or  china  dishes ;  that  according  to  common 
belief  they  are  made  of  earth  which  lieth  in  prepa- 
ration about  a  hundred  years  under  ground. — Sir  T, 
Browne.  Vulgar  Errours. 

These  look  like  the  workmanship  of  heav'n : 
This  is  the  porcelain  clay  of  human  kind, 
And  therefore  cast  into  these  noble  moulds. 

Dry  den,  Don  Sebastian,  i.  1. 
The  fine  materials  made  it  weak ; 
Porcelain,  by  being  pure,  is  apt  to  break. 

Id.,  Epistles,  To  the  Duchess  of  Ormonrl,  120. 
Porcelain  is  a  kind  of  pottery  ware  whose  paste  is 
fine  grained,  compact,  very  hard,  and  faintly  trans- 
lucid;  and  whose  biscuit  softens  slightly  in  the 
kiln.  Its  ordinary  whiteness  cannot  form  a  definite 
character,  since  there  are  porcelain  pastes  variously 
coloured.  There  are  two  species  of  porcelain  very 
different  in  their  nature,  the  essential  properties  of 
which  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  establish  ;  the  one 
is  called  hard,  and  the  other  tender;  important  dis- 
tinctions, the  neglect  of  which  has  introduced  great 
confusion  into  many  treatises  on  this  elegant  manu- 
facture. Hard  porcelain  is  essentially  composed, 
first,  of  a  natural  clay  containing  some  silica,  in- 
fusible, and  preserving  its  whiteness  in  a  strong 
heat ;  this  is  almost  always  a  true  kaolin ;  secondly, 
of  a  flue,  consisting  of  silica  and  lime,  composing  a 
quartzose  felspar  rock,  called  pe-tun-tze.  The  glaze 
of  this  porcelain,  likewise  earthy,  admits  of  no 
metallic  substance  of  alkali.  Tender  porcelain, 
styled  also  vitreous  porcelain,  has  no  relation  with 
the  preceding  in  its  composition ;  it  always  consists 
of  a  vitreous  frit,  rendered  cspaque  and  less  fusible 
by  the  addition  of  a  calcareous  or  marly  clay.  Its 
glaze  is  an  artificial  glass  or  crystal,  into  which 
silica,  alkalis,  and  lead  enter. — Ure,  Dictionary  of 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines,  Pottery. 
Porcb.  s.  [Fr.  porche ;  Lat.  porticus."]  Roof 
supported  by  pillars  before  a  door ;  portico; 
covered  walk. 

Ehud  went  forth  through  the  porch,  and  shut  the 
doors  of  the  parlour  upon  him,  and  locked  them.— 
Judges,  iii.  23. 

All  this  done, 

Repair  to  Pompey's  porch,  where  you  shall  find  us. 
Shakespear,  Julius  Caesar,  i.  3. 
Not  infants  in  the  porch  of  life  were  free, 
The  sick,  the  old,  that  could  but  hope  a  day 
Longer  by  nature's  bounty,  not  let  stay. 

B.  Jonson. 
But  he  saw  on  Palatinus 

The  white  porch  of  his  home ; 
And  he  spake  to  th(;  noble  river 
That  rolls  by  the  towers  of  Rome. 

Macaulay,  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  Horatius. 
Porcine,  adj.     [Lat.  porcinus.]    Like  a  hog. 
Their  physiognomy  is  canine,  vulpine,  caprine, 
porcine.— Bishop  Gauden,  Life  of  Bishop  Brown- 
rigg,  p.  236  :  1660. 

His  large  porcine  cheeks,  round  twinkling  eyes, 
and  thumbs  habitually  twirling,  expressed  a  concen- 
trated effort  not  to  get  into  trouble,  and  to  speak 
every  one  fair  except  when  they  were  safe  out  of 
hearing.— George  Eliot  (signature),  Felix  Holt  the 
Radical,  ch.xx. 

The  Solidungular  variety  of  the  common  pig  is 
more  like  the  horse  than  other  swine ;  do  we  hence 
infer,  that  the  nature  of  this  animal  in  general  is 
less  porcine,  or  more  like  that  of  the  horse,  than 
that  of  other  figs.— Lawrence,  Lectures.  (Ord  MS.) 
Porcupine,  s.    [Italian,  porco  =  pig  +  spinoso 
=  thorny.]     In  Zoology.    Member  of  the 
genus  Hystrix,  having  movable  spines  in- 
termixed with  the  ordinary  hair. 
This  stubborn  Cade 

Fought  so  long,  till  that  his  thighs  with  darts 
Were  almost  like  a  sharp-quill'd  porcupine. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iii.  1. 
Long-bearded  comets  stick 
Like  flaming  porcupines  to  their  left  sides, 
As  they  would  shoot  their  quills  into  their  hearts. 

By  the  black  prince  of  Monomotapa's  side  were 
the  glaring  cat-a-mountain  and  the  quill-darting 
porcupine.— Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 
Porcupine-wood,  s.     See  extract. 

The  wood  of  the  cocoa-nut  palms  is  hard,  durable, 
and  handsome  porcupine-wood.  —  Henfrey.  Ele- 
mentary Course  of  Botany. 

Pore.  s.     [Fr. ;  Gr.  Trtipof,  from  iriipw  =  pass 

through.] 
1.  Passage  for  perspiration  ;  spiracle. 

Witches,  carying  in  the  air,  and  transforming 
themselves  into  other  bodies,  by  ointments  and 
anointing  themselves  all  over,  may  justly  move  a 
man  to  think,  that  these  fables  are  the  effects  of 
imagination ;  for  it  is  certain,  that  ointments  do  all, 
if  laid  on  any  thing  thick,  by  stopping  of  the  pores 
shut  in  the  vapours,  and  send  them  to  the  head  ex- 
tremely.—Bacon. 
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Why  was  the  sight 

To  such  a  tender  ball  as  the  eye  confined, 
So  obvious  and  so  easy  to  be  queneh'd  P 
And  not,  as  feeling,  through  all  parts  diffused, 
That  she  might  look  at  will  through  every  pore  I 

Milton,  Samson  Ayonistes,  93. 

Pores  are  small  interstices  between  the  particles 

of  matter  which  constitute  every  body,  or  between 

certain   aggregates   or   combinations   of    them. — 

Quincy. 

From  veins  of  vallies  milk  and  nectar  broke, 
And  honey  sweating  through  the  pores  of  oak. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ooid,  Metamor- 
phoses, b.  i. 

2.  In  Physics.  Small  insterstitial  free  space 
between  the  particles  of  which  any  (all) 
bodies  are  composed,  permeable  to  gases 
and  fluids,  though  often  invisible  under 
the  highest  magnifying  powers. 

The  original  membrane  of  a  newly-formed  cell  is, 
as  far  as  our  means  of  perceiving  reach,  a  homo- 
geneous layer  of  substance,  the  porous  nature  of 
which  is  only  to  be  concluded  from  the  fact  of  its 
permeability,  no  visible  pores  being  revealed  by  the 
most   perfect    microscopes   we   possess. — Henfrey, 
Elementary  Course  of  Botany. 
Pore.  v.  a.    Look  with  great  intenseness  and 
care ;  examine  with  great  attention  :  (with 
on  and  over;  by  the   older  writers   the 
former,  at  present  the  latter,  preposition 
is  most  used). 

All  delights  are  vain ;  but  that  most  vain, 
Which  with  pain  purchased,  doth  inherit  pain ; 
As  painfully  to  pore  upon  a  book, 
To  seek  the  light  of  truth,  while  truth  the  while 
Doth  falsely  blind  the  eyesight. 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  i.  1. 
A  book  was  writ  of  late  call'd  Tetrachordon, 
And  woven  close,  both  matter,  form,  and  stile ; 
The  subject  new  :  it  walk'd  the  town  awhile, 
Numbering  good  intellects ;  now  seldom  pored  on. 

Milton,  Sonnets,  xi.  1. 

The  eye  grows  weary,  with  poring  perpetually  on 
the  same  thing.— Dryden,  Translation  of  Dufres- 
noy's  Art  of  Painting. 

Lei  him  with  pedants  hunt  for  praise  in  books, 
Pore  out  his  life  amongst  the  lazy  gowumen. 

Rowe. 

He  hath  been  poring  so  long  upon  Fox's  Martyrs, 
that  he  imagines  himself  living  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Mary.— Swift. 

The  design  is  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  pe- 
dantry, to  shew  that  they  understand  men  and 
manners,  and  have  not  been  poring  upon  old  un- 
fashionable books.— Id. 

Pore.  v.  n.     Examine. 

With  sharpen'd  sight  pale  antiquariansporc, 
The  inscription  value,  but  the  rust  adore.         Pope. 
Poreblind.  adj.     Purblind. 

Poreblind  men  see  best  in  the  dimmer  light,  and 
likewise  have  their  sight  stronger  near  at  hand  than 
those  that  are  not  poreblind,  and  can  read  and  write 
smaller  letters  ;  for  that  the  spirits  visual  in  those 
that  are  poreblind  are  thinner  and  rarer  than  in 
others,  and  therefore  the  greater  light  disperseth 
them. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Thy  grov'ling  mind,  and  moping  poreblind  eye, 
The  worth  or  weakness  never  can  descry 
Of  my  large-winged  Muse. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Poems,  p.  320 :  1647. 
Porifera.  s.   [Lat.  porus  +fero  =  I  bear.]    In 
Zoology.    Name  given  to  the  class  repre- 
sented by  the  Sponges. 
Poriness.     s.       Condition    resulting    from 
abundance  of  pores  ;  porousness  :  (Poro- 
sity commoner). 

I  took  off  the  dressings,  and  set  the  trepan  above 
the  fractured  bone,  considering  the  poriness  of  the 
bone  below.—  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Porism.  *.     [Gr.  Tropifffia  -  supply,  ways  and 
means.]     In  Geometry. 

1.  Corollary. 

2.  Proposition    affirming  the   possibility  of 
finding  such  conditions  as  will  render  a 
certain  problem  capable  of  an  indefinite 
number  of  solutions. 

There  was  another  subject,  that  of  porisms,  the 
most  intricate  and  enigmatical  of  anything  in  an- 
cient geometry. ...  A  treatise  in  three  books,  which 
Euclid  had  composed  on  porisms,  was  lost,  and  all 
that  remained  concerning  them  was  an  abstract  of 

that  treatise  ...  by  Pappus It  has  suffered  so 

much  from  the  injuries  of  time,  that  all  which  we 
can  immediately  learn  from  it  is  that  the  ancients 
. . .  regarded  . . .  porisms  as  a  very  important  part 
of  their  analysis. . . .  Fermat  had  attempted  to  ex- 
plain the  nature  of  porisms,  and  not  altogether 
without  success. . . .  This  did  not  deter  Dr.  Simson 
from  turning  his  thoughts  to  the  same  subject, 
which  he  appears  to  have  done  very  early,  and  long 
before  the  publication  of  the  Loci-Plaui  in  1719.  . 
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From  this  account  of  the  origin  of  porisms,  it  fol- 
lows that  a  porism  may  be  defined,  a  proposition 
affirming  the  possibility  of  finding  such  conditions 
as  will  render  a  certain  problem  indeterminate, 
or  capable  of  innumerable  solutions.  In  the  pre- 
ceding definition  also,  and  the  instances  from 
which  it  is  deduced,  we  may  trace  that  imper- 
fect description  of  porisms  which  Pappus  ascribes 
to  the  later  geometers,  viz. '  Porisma  est  quod  deficit 
hypothesi  a  theoremate  locali.'  Now,  to  understand 
this,  it  must  be  observed,  that  if  we  take  the  con- 
verse of  one  of  the  propositions  called  loci,  and 
make  the  construction  of  the  figure  a  part  of  the 
hypothesis,  we  have  what  was  called  by  the  ancients 
a  Local  Theorem. . . .  But  though  all  propositions 
formed  in  this'  way,  from  the  conversion  of  loci,  be 
porisms,  yet  all  porisms  are  not  formed  from  the 
conversion  of  loci.— Playfair,  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  iii. 

The  following  may  serve  as  an  example  of  a  po- 
rism :— A  triangle  being  given  in  position,  a  point 
in  it  may  be  found  such  that  any  straight  line  what- 
ever being  drawn  through  that  point,  the  perpen- 
diculars, drawn  to  this  straight  line  from  the  two 
angles  of  the  triangle  which  are  on  one  side  of  it, 
will  be  together  equal  to  the  perpendicular  drawn 
to  the  same  line  from  the  angle  on  the  other  side  of 
ii.— Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Litera- 
ture, and  Art. 

Pork.  s.     [Fr.  porc  =  swine's  flesh,  from  Lat. 

porcus  =  hog.] 
1.  Swine's  flesh  unsalted. 

You  are  no  good  member  of  the  commonwealth ; 
for,  in  converting  Jews  to  Christians,  you  raise  the 
price  of  pork. — Shakespear,  MercJiant  of  Venice, 
iii.  5. 

All  flesh  full  of  nourishment,  as  beef  and  pork, 
increase  the  matter  of  phlegm. — Sir  J.  Floyer,  Pre- 
ternatural State  of  tlie  Animal  Humours. 

'  Gurth,  I  advise  thee  to  cajl  off  Fangs,  and  leave 
the  herd  to  their  destiny,  which,  whether  they  meet 
with  bands  of  travelling  soldiers,  or  of  outlaws,  or  of 
wandering  pilgrims,  can  be  little  else  than  to  be  con- 
verted into  Normans  before  morning,  to  thy  no 
small  ease  and  comfort.'  '  The  swine  turned  Nor- 
mans to  my  comfort ! '  quoth  Gurth ;  '  expound  that 
to  me,  Wamba,  for  my  brain  is  too  dull,  and  my 
mind  too  vexed,  to  read  riddles."  '  Why,  how  call 
you  those  grunting  brutes  running  about  on  their 
four  legs  ? '  demanded  Wamba.  '  Swine,  fool,  swine,' 
said  the  herd, '  every  fool  knows  that.'  '  And  swine 
is  good  Saxon,  said  the  Jester;  'but  how  call  you 
the  sow  when  she  is  flayed,  and  drawn,  and  quar- 
tered, and  hung  up  by  the  heels,  like  a  traitor  ? ' 
'Pork,'  answered  the  swine-herd.  '  I  am  very  glad 
every  fool  knows  that  too,'  said  Wamba, '  and  pork, 
1  think,  is  good  Norman-French  ;  and  so  when  the 
brute  lives,  and  is  in  the  charge  of  a  Saxon  slave,  she 
goes  by  her  Saxon  name ;  but  becomes  a  Norman, 
and  is  called  pork,  when  she  is  carried  to  the  castle- 
hall  to  feast  among  the  nobles ;  what  dost  thou 
think  of  this,  friend  Gurth,  ha  ? '  '  It  is  but  too  true 
doctrine,  friend  Wamba,  however  it  got  into  thy 
fool's  pate.'  '  Nay,  I  ran  tell  you  more,'  said  Wamba, 
in  the  same  tone ;  '  there  is  old  Alderman  Ox  con- 
tinues to  hold  his  Saxon  epithet,  while  he  is  under 
the  charge  of  serfs  and  bondsmen  such  as  thou,  but 
becomes  Beef,  a  fiery  French  gallant,  when  he  arrives 
before  the  worshipful  jaws  that  are  destined  to  con- 
sume him.  Mynheer  Calf,  too,  becomes  Monsieur 
de  Veau  in  the  like  manner;  he  is  Saxon  when  he 
requires  tendance,  and  takes  a  Norman  name  when 
lie  becomes  matter  of  enjoyment.' — Sir  W.  Scott, 
Ivanhoe,  ch.  i. 

From  the  circumstance  of  the  dinner  being  com- 
posed of  pig's-head,  mock-turtle  soup,  pig's-fry, 
and  roast  ribs  of  pork,  I  am  led  to  imagine  that  one 
of  Ponto's  black  Hampshires  had  been  sacrificed  a 
short  time  previous  to  my  visit.— Tliackeray,  Book 
of  Snobs,  ch.  xxv. 

One  problem  we  may  suggest  for  the  special 
benefit  of  the  horse-eaters,  with  the  frank  confession 
that  we  have  not  been  able  to  solve  it  to  our  own 
satisfaction.  It  is  a  special  felicity,  as  we  know,  of 
the  English  language,  that  meats  have  a  different 
name  from  flesh ;  that  ox  becomes  beef,  sheep  mut- 
ton, and  pig  pork.  Would  it  be  well  to  introduce  a 
new  name  for  horseflesh,  which,  in  accordance  with 
precedent,  would  be  a  name  of  French  origin  ?  The 
question  is  whether,  by  doing  so,  we  should  surround 
it  with  more  pleasing  associations. — Saturday  Re- 
view, Dec.  28, 1867. 
2.  Hog;  pig. 

I  mean  not  to  dispute  philosophy  with  this  pork, 
who  never  read  any  I— Milton,  Colasterion. 

Porkeater.  s.     One   who,  that   which,   eats 
or  feeds  on  pork. 

This  making  of  Christians  will  raise  the  price  of 
hogs;  if  we  grow  all  to  be porkeaters,  we  shall  not 
shortly  have  a  rasher  on  the  coals  for  money. — 
Sliakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  5. 

Porker,  s.     Hog  ;  pig,  especially  one  fed  for 
pork. 

Straight  to  the  lodgments  of  his  herd  he  run, 
"Where  the  fat  porkers  slept  beneath  the  sun. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  xiv.  85. 
The  period  of  gestation  is  eighteen  or  twenty 
weeks ;  and  on  a  well-prepared  bed  of  leaves,  moss, 
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and  the  needles  of  the  pine  and  fir,  a  litter  of  eleven 
or  twelve  yellow-striped,  grayish-red  porkers  are 
brought  forth. — Boner,  The  Forest  Creatures,  The 
Wild  Boar. 

Porket.  s.     Young  porker. 

Adorned  in  white  a  reverend  priest  appears, 
And  off'rings  to  the  flaming  altars  bears ; 
A  porket,  and  a  lamb  that  never  suffer'd  shears. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JSneid,  xii.  255. 

Porkling.  s.  [diminutive  of  Pork;  pork 
being  a  French  base,  and  -ling  an  English 
affix,  the  word  is  hybrid.]  Young  pig. 

A.  hovel 

"Will  serve  thee  in  winter,  moreover  than  that, 
To  shut  up  thy  porklings,  thou  meanest  to  fat. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good 
Husbandry. 

Porosity,  s.     Porousness. 

This  is  a  good  experiment  for  the  disclosure  of 
the  nature  of  colours ;  which  pf  them  require  a  finer 
porosity,  and  which  a  grosser. — Bacon,  Natural  and 
Experimental  History. 

The  porosities  of  the  fleshy  parts. — Smith,  Por- 
trait of  Old  Age,  p.  235. 

The  quantity  of  matter  in  a  body  is  inversely  as  to 
its  porosity.— Hirst,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary 
of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Porous,  adj.    Having  pores. 

Vultures  and  dogges  have  torne  from  every  limb 
His  porous  skin  :  and  forth  his  soul  is  fled. 

Chapman. 

The  rapid  current,  which  through  veins 
Of  porous  earth  with  kindly  thirst  updrawn, 
Hose  a  fresh  fountain,  and  with  many  a  rill 
Water'd  the  garden.   Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  227. 

Of  light  the  greater  part  he  took,  and  placed 
In  the  sun's  orb,  made  porous  to  receive 
And  drink  the  liquid  light;  firm  to  retain 
Her  gather'd  beams ;  great  palace  now  of  light. 

Ibid.  vii.  360. 

Porousness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Porous;  quality  of  having  pores  ;  porous 
part. 

They  will  forcibly  get  into  the  porousness  of  it, 
and  pass  between  part  and  part,  and  separate  the 
parts  of  that  thing  one  from  another;  as  a  knife 
doth  a  solid  substance,  by  having  its  thinnest  parts 
pressed  into  ,it.— Sir  K.  Digby,  Treatise  on  the  Na- 
ture of  Bodies. 

Porpbyre.  s.     Porphyry.     Hare. 

Consider  the  red  and  white  colours  in  porphyre ; 
hinder  light  but  from  striking  on  it,  its  colours 
vanish,  and  produce  no  such  ideas  in  us ;  but  upon 
the  return  of  light,  it  produces  these  appearances 
again. — Locke. 

Porphyritic.  adj.  Having  the  character  of, 
constituted  by,  porphyry. 

Granite  in  which  crystals  of  felspar  and  mica  are 
embedded  in  crystalline  quartz,  but  not  with  crys- 
tals of  quartz,  is  a  porphyritic  rock,  and  a  mass  of 
felspar  with  crystals  of  quartz  and  mica  would  be 
spoken  of  under  the  same  general  term. — Ansted, 
in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Litera- 
ture, and  Art. 

Pinnacles  of  granitic  and  porphyritic  rock  would 
be  seen  to  rise  out  of  large  rounded  masses  of  simi- 
lar rock. — Id.,  The  Channel  Islands,  p.  6. 

Porpbyrogenitism.  s.  Principle  of  suc- 
cession in  royal  families,  by  which  a 
younger  son,  if  porphyrogenitus,  was  pre- 
ferred to  an  older  son  who  was  not. 

Henry  the  porphyrogenitus,  though  a  younger 
son  relatively  to  Otho,  was  the  eldest  son  of  royal 
blood,  first-born  after  the  accession  of  Duke  Henry 
to  the  throne  of  Charlemagne,  the  first-born  of 
Henry,  king  of  Germany.  The  doctrine  of  porphy- 
genitism,  congenial  to  popular  sentiment,  and  not 
without  some  foundation  in  principle,  prevailed 
influentially  and  widely  in  many  countries,  and 
through  many  ages.— Sir  F.  Palgrave,  History  of 
England  and  of  Normandy,  vol.ii.  p.  210. 

Porphyrogenitus.  adj.  and  s.  [Gr.  iropQvptoc 
+  Lat.  genitus  =  begot,  born :  a  hybrid  com- 
pound.] Title  applied  by  the  Romans  of 
the  Eastern  Empire  to  such  sons  of  the 
emperors  as  were  born  after  the  accession 
of  their  father  to  the  throne  ;  i.e.  born  in, 
or  to,  the  imperial  purple. 

(For  example  see  under  Porphyrogenitism.) 
Porphyry,   s.    [Gr.  Trop^vpfoc,  =  purple.]     In 
Geology.    Rock  so  called  :  (see  second  ex- 
tract ;  also  under  Porphyritic). 

I  like  best  the  porphyry,  white  or  green  marble, 
with  a  muller  or  upper  stone  of  the  same. — Peacham, 
On  Drawing. 

Porphyry  is  a  compound  mineral  or  rock,  com- 
posed essentially  of  a  basis  of  hornstone,  inter- 
blended  with  crystals  of  felspar.  It  frequently  con- 
tains also  quartz,  mica,  and  hornblende.  That  most 
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esteemed  is  the  ancient  porphyry  of  Egypt,  with  a 
ground  of  a  fine  red  colour  passing  into  purple 
having  snow-white  crystals  of  felspar  in  it.—Ure' 
Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Porpoise,  s.  [Fr.porcpesse;  from  pore  =  pig 
+poisson  =  fish.]  Cetaceous  mammal  (not 
a  fish)  so  called  of  the  genus  Phocsena ; 
sea-hog ;  hogfish  ;  Phocaena  communis. 

Amphibious  animals  link  the  terrestrial  and  aqua- 
tick  together ;  seals  live  at  laud  and  sea,  and  por- 
poises have  the  warm  blood  and  entrails  of  a  hog.— 
Locke. 

The  porpoise  is  the  most  common  of  the  Cetacea 
of  our  seas —  .  The  porpoise  is  found  in  various  lati- 
tudes, from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  icy  seas  of  the 
north ;  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is 
to  a  certain  degree,  migratory. . . .  The  name  por- 
poise is  from  the  French  Porc-poisson ;  and  names 
of  similar  signification  are  applied  to  it  in  several 
other  languages.  Thus  it  is  Marsouin  in  French, 
which  is  almost  exactly  the  Gothic,  Marsuin ;  Meers- 
schwein  is  the  German,  and  Hogfish  in  English. 
The  Reverend  Thomas  Barclay,  the  learned  minister 
of  Lerwick,  in  Zetland,  informs  me  that  the  native 
name  there  is  Nisack,  the  diminutive  of  the  Nor- 
wegian Nisc,  the  primitive  signification  [of  which] 
is  a  goblin. — Bell,  A  History  of  British  Quadrupeds, 
including  the  Cetacea. 

The  duodenum  commences  in  all  Cetacea,  by  so 
considerable  a  dilatation  that  it  has  been  reckoned 
among  the  divisions  of  the  complex  stomach.  In 
the  porpoise  it  soon  contracts  to  the  ordinary  dia- 
meter of  the  small  intestines. — Owen,  Anatomy  of 
Vertebrates,  vol.  iii.  p.  453. 
Spelt  porpus  :  (plural  in  the  first  extract). 

Said  not  I  as  much  when  I  saw  the  porpus '!  They 
say  they  are  half  fish,  half  flesh  ;  a  plague  on  them ! 
They  ne'er  come  but  I  look  to  be  washed.— Shake- 
spear,  Pericles,  ii.  1. 

Parch'd  with  unextinguish'd  thirst, 
Small  beer  I  guzzle  till  I  burst ; 
And  then  I  drag  a  bloated  corpus 
Swell'd  with  a  dropsy  like  a  porpus.  Swift. 

Spelt  porpice  :  (perhaps  meant  as  a  plural 
form). 

And  wallowing  porpice  sport  and  lord  it  in  the 
flood.  Drayton, 

Porraceous.  adj.  [Lat.  porraceus  ;  Fr.  por- 
race,  from  porrum  =  leek.]  Greenish ;  leek- 
coloured,  or,  when  the  flavour  is  con- 
sidered, leek-flavoured. 

If  the  lesser  intestines  be  wounded,  he  will  be 
troubled  with  porraceous  vomiting. —  Wiseman, 
Surgery. 

Porret.  s.  [Lat.  porrum.]     Leek.     Obsolete. 

It  is  not  an  easy  problem  to  resolve  why  garlick, 

molys,  and  porrets  have  white  roots,  deep  green 

leaves,  and  black  seeds.  —  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 

Errours. 

Porridge,  s.  Food  made  by  boiling  meat  in 
water ;  broth :  (originally  flavoured  with 
leek  or  onion). 

I  had  as  lief  you  should  tell  me  of  a  mess  of  por- 
ridge.— Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iii.  1. 
Porridgepot.  s.     Pot  for  porridge. 

The  proud  man  is  a  fool  in  fermentation,  that 
swells,  and  boils  over  like  a  porridge-pot.— Butler, 
Characters. 

Porringer,  s.  \_potenger-  vessel  for  pot- 
tage.] 

1.  Vessel  in  which  porridge,  or  any  porridge- 
like  viand,  is  eaten. 

A  small  wax  candle  put  in  a  socket  of  brass,  then 
set  upright  in  a  porringer  full  of  spirit  of  wine, 
then  set  both  the  candle  and  spirit  of  wine  on  fire, 
and  you  shall  see  the  flame  of  the  candle  become 
four  times  bigger  than  otherwise,  and  appear  glo- 
bular.— Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 
A  physician  undertakes  a  woman  with  sore  eyes, 
who  dawbs  'em  quite  up  with  ointment,  and,  while 
she  was  in  that  pickle,  carries  off  a,  porringer, — Sir 
R.  L' Estrange. 

The  porringers,  that  in  a  row 
Hung  high,  and  made  a  glittering  show, 
To  a  less  noble  substance  changed, 
Were  now  but  leathern  buckets  ranged. 

Swift,  Baucis  and  Philemon. 

•2.  It  seems  in  Shakespear's  time  to  have 
been  a  word  of  contempt  for  a  headdress ; 
of  which,  perhaps  the  first  of  these  pas- 
sages may  show  the  reason. 

Here  is  the  cap  your  worship  did  bespeak. — 
Why  this  was  moulded  on  a  porringer. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 

A  haberdasher's  wife  of  small  wit  rail'd  upon  me, 
till  her  pink'd  porringer  fell  off  her  head.  —  Id. 
Henry  VIII.  \.  3. 

3.  From  the  following  stanza  on  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  afterwards 
William  III.,  this  seems  to  have  been  con- 
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sidered,  like  silver  and  evening,  a  word  to 
which  it  was  difficult  to  find  a  rhyme. 
The  Duke  of  York  a  daughter  liad, 

And  gave  the  Prince  of  Orange  her; 
Ami  thus,  tny  lord,  I  claim  the  prize 
For  finding  rhyme  to  porringer. 

Scott,  who  wrote  The  Noble  Moringer, 
beginning : 

Now,  will  ye  hear  an  ancient  tale  of  old  Bohemian 

day? 

It  was  a  noble  morinper,  in  wedding  bed  he  lay ; 
He  halsed  and  kissed  his  lovely  bride,  that  was  as 

sweet  as  May, 

And  said,  'Now,  darling  of  my  heart,  attend  the 
words  I  say,' 

might   have  made   another.     The   word, 
however,  is  scarcely  English. 
Fort.  .v.    [Fr. ;  Lat.  portus.']    Harbour;  safe 
station  for  ships. 

Her  small  gondelay  her  port  did  make ; 
And  that  gay  pair,  forth  issuing  on  the  shore. 
Disburden'd  her.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

I  should  be  still 

Plucking  the  grass  to  know  where  sits  the  wind, 
Peering  in  maps  for  ports,  and  piers,  and  roads. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 
The  earl  of  Newcastle  seized  upon  that  town ; 
when  there  was  not  one  port  town  in  England,  that 
avowed  their  obedience  to  the  king.— Lord  Claren- 
don, History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 
A  weather-beaten  vessel  holds 
Gladly  the  port.         Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  1013. 

Port.  s.     [Fr.  porte;  Lat.  porta.] 

1.  Gate;  entrance;  door. 

That  I  may  shew  all  thy  praises  within  the  ports 
of  the  daughter  of  Sion. — Hook  of  Common  Prayer, 
Psalms,  is.  14. 

He  I  accuse, 
The  city  ports-fay  this  hath  entered. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  v.  5. 

O  polish'd  perturbation  !  golden  care ! 
That  keep'st  the  ports  of  slumber  open  wide 
To  many  a  watchful  night ;  sleep  with  it  now  I 
Yet  not  so  sound  and  half  so  deeply  sweet 
As  he,  whose  brow  with  homely  biggen  bound, 
Snores  out  the.  watch  of  night. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  4. 

The  mind  of  man  hath  two  ports ;  the  one  always 
frequented  by  the  entrance  of  manifold  vanities ; 
the  other  desolate  and  overgrown  with  grass,  by 
which  enter  our  charitable  thoughts  and  divine 
contemplations. — Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

From  their  ivory  port  the  cherubim 
Forth  issued.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  778. 

2.  Porthole. 

At  Portsmouth  the  Mary  Rose,  by  a  little  sway  of 
the  ship  in  casting  about,  her  ports  being  within 
sixteen  inches  of  the  water,  was  overset  and  lost. — 
Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

3.  Common  as  the  second  element  in  a  com- 
pound, meaning  any  canal  or  orifice  through 
which  fluids  or  gases  find  a  passage  :  (as, 
gas-port,  steam-port,  water-port). 

Port.  s.  [Fr. portee.~]    Carriage  ;  air;  mien  ; 
manner ;    bearing  ;    external  appearance  ; 
demeanour ;  deportment. 
In  that  proud  port,  which  her  so  goodly  graceth, 

Whiles  her  fair  face  she  rears  up  to  tne  sky, 
And  to  the  ground  her  eyelids  low  embracetn, 
Most  goodly  temperature  ye  may  descry. 

Spenser. 

Think  you  much  to  pay  two  thousand  crowns, 
And  bear  the  name  and  port  of  gentlemen  ? 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iv.  1. 
See  Godfrey  there  in  purple  clad  and  gold, 
His  stately  port  and  princely  look  behold. 

Fairfax,  Translation  of  Tasso. 
Their  port  was  more  than  human,  as  they  stood ; 
I  took  it  for  a  fairy  vision 
Of  some  gay  creatures  of  the  element, 
That  in  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  live. 

Milton,  Comus,  297. 

Now  lay  the  line,  and  measure  all  thy  court, 
By  inward  virtue,  not  external  port; 
And  find  whom  justly  to  prefer  above 
The  man  on  whom  my  judgement  placed  my  love. 

Dryden,  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  62.1?. 

A  proud  man  is  so  far  from  making  himself  great 

by  his  haughty  and  contemptuous  port,  that  he  is 

usually  punished  with  neglect  for  it.— Collier,  Essays, 

On  Pride. 

Thy  plumy  crest 

Nods  horrible,  with  more  terriflck  port 
Thou  walk'st,  and  seeui'st  already  in  the  fight. 

A.  Philips. 

Jasper  (who  had  chosen  to  believe  that  a  father-in- 
law  so  eminent  must  necessarily  be  old  and  broken) 
was  shocked  into  the  most  disagreeable  surprise 
by  the  sight  of  a  man  still  young,  under  forty,  with 
a  countenance,  a  port,  a  presence,  that  in  any  as- 
semblage would  have  attracted  the  general  'gage 
from  his  own  brilliant  self,  and  looking  altogether  as 
unfavourable  an  object,  whether  for  pathos  or  for 
VOL.  II. 
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post-obits,  as  unlikely  to  breathe  out  a  blessing  or  to 
give  up  the  ghost,  as  the  worst  brute  of  a  father-in- 
law  could  possibly  be.— Lord  Lyttun,  What  will  tie 
do  with  it  I  b.  i.  ch.  x. 

Port.  In  Navigation.  Word,  having  the 
character  of  an  interjection,  used  both  as 
a  noun  and  a  verb ;  synonymous  with 
Larboard.  See  extract. 

Port  is  also  a  namt,  given,  on  some  occasions,  to 
the  larboard  or  left  side  of  a  ship,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing instances :—' The  ship  heels  to  port;'  that  is, 
stoops  or  inclines  to  the  larboard  side.—'  Top  the 
fore-yard  to  port ; '  the  order  to  sway  the  larboard 
extremity  of  that  yard  higher  than  the  other.— 
'  Port  the  helm  ; '  the  order  to  put  the  helm  over  to 
the  larboard  side  of  the  ship. — 'Hard  apart!'  the 
order  to  put  the  helm  close  to  the  larboard  sido  of 
ship.  In  all  these  cases  this  word  appears  intended 
to  prevent  any  mistakes  happening  from  the  simi- 
larity of  sounds  in  the  words  starboard  and  larboard, 
particularly  when  they  relate  to  the  helm,  where  a 
misapprehension  might  be  attended  with  very  dan- 
gerous consequences;  therefore  the  word  larboard 
is  never  used  in  conning.— Falconer,  Nautical  Dic- 
tionary. (Burney.) 

Port.  s.  Wine,  from  Oporto  (the  port)  in 
Portugal. 

Our  warlike  men 
Might  drink  thick  port  for  fine  champagne. 

Prior,  Alma,  i.  63. 

'  Shall  I  open  a  bottle  of  port,  or  do  you  ever 
drink  such  a  thing  as  Hollands  and  water  ? '— '  Well,' 
1  said, '  I  like  Hollands  much  better  than  port,  and 
gin  even  better  than  Hollands.'  This  was  lucky. 
It  was  gin  ;  and  Stripes  brought  in  hot  water  on  a 
splendid  plated  tray.— Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs, 
ch.  xxv. 

Used  adjectivally. 

I  have  been  led  into  these  remarks  by  listening  to 

an  old  fellow  at  the  Hotel  du  Nord,  at  Boulogne 

He  came  down  and  seated  himself  at  the  breakfast- 
table,  with  a  surly  scowl  on  his  salmon-coloured 
blood-shot  face,  strangling  into  a  tight,  cross-barred 
cravat ;  his  linen  and  his  appointments  so  perfectly 
stiff  and  spotless  that  everybody  at  once  recognized 
him  as  a  dear  countryman.  Only  our  port-wine  and 
other  admirable  institutions  could  have  produced  a 
figure  so  insolent,  so  stupid,  so  gentlemanlike. — 
Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  xxii. 

Port.  v.  a.  [Lat.  porto  =  carry ;  Fr.  porter, .] 
Carry  in  form :  (as  in  the  military  com- 
mand, '  Port  arms  !').  See  Ported. 

Portable,  adj.     [Lat.  portabilis.'j 

1.  Manageable  by  the  hand. 

2.  Capable  of  being  borne  along  with  one. 

The  pleasure  of  the  religious  man  is  an  easy  and 
portable  pleasure,  such  an  one  as  he  carries  about 
in  his  bosom,  without  alarming  the  eye  or  envy  of 
the  world. — South,  Sermons. 

3.  Such  as  is  transported  or  carried  from 
one  place  to  another. 

Most  other  portable  commodities  decay  quickly 
in  their  use ;  out  money  is  by  slower  degrees  re- 
moved from  or  brought  into  the  free  commerce  of 
any  country  than  the  greatest  part  of  other  mer- 
chandize.— Locke. 

4.  Sufferable ;  supportable. 

How  light  and  portable  my  pains  seem  now, 
When  that  which  makes  me  bend  makes  the  king 
bow.  Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  t>. 

All  these  are  portable 

With  other  graces  weigh'd.  Id.,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

Portage,  s.     [Fr.] 

1.  Carriage;  act  of  carrying. 

They  set  such  who  are  most  faint  and  feeble  of 
their  company  to  the  lesser  and  lighter  end  of  the 
beame,  and  order  such  as  are  the  strongest  amongst 
them  for  the  portage  of  the  heaviest  part  thereof. — 
Standard  of  Equality,  §  8. 

2.  Price  of  carriage. 

He  had  reason  to  do,  gaining  thereby  the  charge 
of  portage. — Fell. 

3.  Porthole:  (the  latter  the  commoner  word). 

Lend  the  eye  a  terrible  aspect : 
Let  it  pry  through  the  portage  of  the  head, 
Like  the  brass  cannon. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iii.  1 . 

Portal,  s.  [N.Fr.  portail.']  Gate ;  arch 
under  which  the  gate  opens ;  door. 

King  Richard  doth  appear, 
As  doth  the  blushing  discontented  sun 
From  out  the  fiery  portal  of  the  east. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  iii.  3. 
Though  I  should  run 
To  those  disclosing  portals  of  the  sun ; 
And  walk  his  way,  until  his  horses  steep 
Their  fiery  locks  in  the  Iberian  deep.  Sandys. 

He  through  heaven, 

That  open'd  wide  her  blazing  portals,  led 
To  God's  eternal  house  direct  the  way. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  574. 
The  great  vein,   called   vena  cava,  sends   forth 
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branches  throughout  the  whole  body,  and  hath  at 
its  entrance  into  the  heart  certain  portals,  from 
their  form  called  valvulse  tricuspides.— Smith,  Por- 
trait of  Old  Age,  p.  231. 

The  sick  for  air  before  the  portal  gasp, 
Their  feeble  legs  within  each  other  clasp. 
Or  idle  in  their  empty  hives  remain 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iv.  375. 

The  portal  consists  of  a  composite  order  unknown 
to  the  ancients.— Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

Hush!  the  portals  open  ;  she  comes;  the  silence 
is  as  deep  as  that  of  a  noon-tide  forest.  Attended 
for  a  moment  by  her  royal  mother  and  the  ladies  of 
her  court,  who  bow  and  then  retire,  Victoria  ascends 
her  throne ;  a  girl,  alone,  and  for  the  first  time,  amid 
an  assemblage  of  men.— B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  i.  ch.  vi. 

Portal,  adj.  In  Anatomy.  Connected  with, 
relating  to,  constituted  by,  the  Vena  Portae, 
or  Port-vein. 

The  homologue  of  the  left  lobe  is  of  a  broad  and 
rounded  figure :  it  is  attached  by  a  band  of  hepatic; 
substance,  one  inch  broad,  to  the  base  of  the  cystic 
lobe,  this  band  bridging  over  the  portal  vessels.— 
Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,  vol.  iii.  p.  486. 

Portance.  s.     Port;  demeanour.     Obsolete. 

A  goodly  lady, . . . 

That  seem'd  to  be  a  woman  of  great  worth, 
And  by  her  stately  portance  bom  of  heavenly  birth. 
Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Your  loves, 

Thinking  upon  his  services,  took  from  you 
The  apprehension  of  his  present  portance, 
Which  gibingly,  ungravely,  he  did  fashujn. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  ii.  3. 

Portass.  s.  [see  extract  from  Todd  and  re- 
marks.] Breviary ;  prayer-book. 

Let  me  see  your  portous,  gentle  sir  John. 

Lusty  Juventus. 

Their  portases,  bedes,  temples,  aultars.— Bale,  On 
the  Revelations,  preface,  a.  viii. 

Boner  hath  set  up  again  in  Paules  Salesburi  La- 
tin portace. — Bishop  Gardiner,  De  Obedientia, 
Translation  (Roane,  1553,)  Adin.  a.  iii.  b. 

In  his  hand  his  portesse  still  he  bare, 
That  much  was  worn,  but  therein  little  red ; 

For  of  devotion  he  had  little  care.  Spenser. 

An  old  priest  always  read  in  his  portass '  mumn- 
simus  doniine'  for  sumpsinius ;  whereof  when  he 
was  admonished,  he  said  that  he  now  had  used 
mumpslmus  thirty  years,  and  would  not  leave  his 
old  mumpsimus  for  their  new  sumpsimus. — Camden. 

Probably  from  the  Yrenchportesvous.  (Skene.)  In 
Low  Latin  the  word  is  portiforium,  which  Ducange 
derives  '  ab  eo  quod/ora*  facile  portari  possit,'  be- 
cause it  might  be  easily  carried  abroad.  But  Dr. 
Jamieson  considers  this  to  be  a  Francic  or  Aleman- 
nic  word,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  dark  ages, 
Latinized.  Junius  deduces  it  from  the  French 
porter,  to  carry,  and  hose,  the  trowsers  of  our  ances- 
tors; and  the  word  has  been  corruptly  given  in 
some  editions  of  Chaucer,  porthose:  thus  counte- 
nancing this  quaint  etymon.  But  it  was  anciently 
portace,  portass,  portos,  portous,  and  portius ;  and 
not  porthose.— Todd. 

In  Herschel's  edition  of  Ducange  (1845), 
the  connection  with  portiforium  is  made 
clear.  The  /,  changed  into  h,  gives  de- 
hors ;  the  ordinary  French  for  out-of-doors. 
To  this  add  the  omission  of  the  r.  Her- 
schel's note  runs  thus : — 

Vqcis  etymon,  quod  scilicet  foras  facile  portari 
possit,  firmat  vox  Gallica  portehors,  qua  porti- 
forium redditur  in  Lit.  Remiss,  arm.  1401,  ex 
Reg.  156  Chartoph.  reg.  ch.  252  :  '  Icellui  Jehan- 
nin  print  en  ladite  chambre  un  livre,  nomme' 
breviare  ou  porthors,  fermant  a  deux  petits 
fermeils  d'argent." 

Portcullis,  s.  [Fr.  portecoulisse  =  sliding 
gate.]  Machine  like  a  harrow,  hung  with 
bars  on  the  lower  edge,  vertically  bver  the 
gates  of  a  city,  to  be  let  down  to  keep  out 
an  enemy. 

Over  it  a  fair  portcullis  hong. 
Which  to  the  gate  directly  did  incline, 
With  comely  compass  and  compacture  strong, 
Neither  unseemly  short,  nor  yet  exceeding  long. 

Spenser. 

The  cannon  against  St.  Stephen's  gate  executed 
so  well,  that  the  portcullis  and  gate  were  broken, 
and  entry  opened  into  the  city. — Sir  J.  Hayward. 

She  the  huge  portcullis  high  up  drew, 
Which,  but  herself,  not  all  the  Stygian  pow'rs 
Could  once  have  moved. 

MUton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  874. 
Pyrrhus  comes,  neither  men  nor  walls 
His  force  sustain,  the  torn  portcullis  falls. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Destruction  of  Troy. 
The  upper  eyelid  claps  down,  and  is  as  good  a 
fence  as  a  portcullis  against  the  importunity  of  the 
enemy.— Dr.  H.  More. 

The  gates  are  open'd,  the  portcullis  drawn ; 
And  deluges  of  armies  from  the  town 
Come  pouring  in.  Dryden. 
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'  Barest  thou  then 
To  beard  the  lion  in  his  den, 

The  Douglas  in  his  hall  ? 
And  hopest  thou  thus  unsrath-d  to  go  ?— 
No,  by  Saint  Bryde  of  Bothvvell,  no  ! 
Up  drawbridge,  grooms — what,  warder,  ho  ! 

Let  the  portcullis  fall.' — 
Lord  Marmion  turned,— well  was  his  need, 
And  dashed  the  rowels  in  his  steed, 
Like  arrow  through  the  archvyay  sprung, 
The  ponderous  gate  behind  him  rung : 
To  pass  there  was  such  scanty  room, 
The  bars,  descending,  razed  his  plume. 

Sir  W.  Scott,  Marmion,  vi.  1-1. 

Portcullis,  v.  a.    Bar ;  shut  up. 

Within  my  mouth  you  have  engaol'd  my  tongue, 
Doubly  poricullis'd  with  my  teeth  and  lips. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  i.  3. 

Portcullised.  adj.     Having  a  portcullis. 

The  stately  fort,  the  turrets  tall, 
Portcullis'd  gate,  and  battled  wall. 

Shenstone,  Progress  of  Taste,  pt.  ii. 

Porte,  s.  Translation,  through  the  French, 
of  the  Arabic,  bab  =  gate ;  applied  to  the 
court  of  the  Sultan,  thence  to  the  Turkish 
government  in  general ;  often  the  Sublime 
Porte. 

The  ministry  of  the  Ottoman  Porte  was  distracted 
by  factions,  and  the  seraglio  threatened  with  tu- 
mults. The  terms  offered  by  the  Emperor  were  re- 
jected at  the  Porte.— Smollett,  History  of  England, 
b.  i.  ch.  iii.  (Ord  MS.) 

The  figurative  language  of  the  institutes  of  Ma- 
homet II.,  still  employed  by  his  successors,  describes 
the  state  under  the  martial  metaphor  of  a  Tent. 
The  Lofty  Gate  of  the  Royal  Tent  (where  oriental 
rulers  of  old  sate  to  administer  justice)  denotes  the 
chief  seat  of  the  government.  The  Italian  transla- 
tion of  the  phrase '  La  Porta  Sublima,'  has  been 
adopted  by  western  nations  with  slight  modifica- 
tions to  suit  their  respective  languages  ;  and  by  the 
Sublime  Porte  we  commonly  mean  the  imperial 
Ottoman  Empire. — Sir  E.  3.  Creasy,  History  of  the 
Ottoman  Turks,  vol.  i.  ch.  vi. 

Ported,  part.  adj.     Carried  in  form. 
The  angelick  squadron  bright 
Turn'd  fiery  red,  sharpening  in  mooned  horns 
Their  phalanx,  and  began  to  hem  him  round 
With  ported  spears.    Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  977. 

Ported,  adj.     Having  gates. 
These  bright  keys, 
Designing  power  to  ope  the  ported  skies. 

B.  Jonson,  Masques  at  Court. 

Portend,  v.  a.  [Lat.  portendoJ]  Foretoken  ; 
foreshow  as  omens. 

As  many  as  remained,  he  earnestly  exhorteth  to 
prevent  portended  calamities. — Hooker,  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Polity. 

Doth  this  churlish  superscription 
Portend  some  alteration  in  good  will  ? 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iv.  1 . 
A  moist  and  a  cool  summer  portendeth  a  hard 
winter. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  His- 
tory. 

True  opener  of  mine  eyes, 
Much  better  seems  this  vision,  and  more  hope 
Of  peaceful  days  portends,  than  those  two  past. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  598. 
True  poets  are  the  guardians  of  a  state, 
And  when  they  fail,  portend  approaching  fate. 

Lord  Roscommon. 

The  ruin  of  the  state  in  the  destruction  of  the 
church,  is  not  only  portended  as  its  sign,  but  also 
inferred  from  it  as  its  cause.— South,  Sermons. 

Portension.  *.  Act  of  foretokening  or  por- 
tending. Rare. 

Although  the  red  comets  do  carry  the  portensions 
of  Mars,  the  brightly  white  should  be  of  the  in- 
fluence of  Venus.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Portent,  s.  \~La.i.portentum.']  Omen  of  ill; 
prodigy  foretokening  misery. 

O,  what  portents  are  these  ? 
Some  heavy  business  hath  my  lord  in  hand, 
And  I  must  know  it. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  ii.  3. 
This  new  portent  the  seer  with  wonder  views, 
Then  pausing  thus  his  prophecy  renews : 
'  The  nymph  who  scatters  flaming  fires  around 
Shall  shine  with  honour,  shall  herself  be  crown'd  ; 
But,  caused  by  her  irrevocable  fate, 
War  shall  the  country  waste  and  change  the  state. 
Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vii.  115. 

Portentous,  adj. 

1.  Foretokening  ill ;  ominous. 

They  are  portentous  things 
Unto  the  climate  that  they  point  at. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Caesar,  i.  3. 
This  portentous  figure 

Comes  armed  through  our  watch  so  like  the  king 
That  was.  Id.,  Hamlet,  i.  1 . 

Every  unwonted  meteor  is  portentous,  and  some 
divine  prognostick.— Glanville, 
562 
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The  sea 

Was  lifted  by  strange  tempest,  and  new  fire 
From  earthquake- rifted  mountains  of  bright  snow 
Shook  its  portentous  hair  beneath  Heaven's  frown. 
Shelley,  Prometheus  Unbound, 

•2.  Monstrous  ;  wonderful,  in  an  ill  sense. 

Overlay 
With  this  portentous  bridge  the  dark  abyss. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  370. 

No  beast  of  more  portentous  size 
In  the  Hercinian  forest  lies.  Lord  Roscommon. 

Let  us  look  upon  them  as  so  many  prodigious 
exceptions  from  our  common  nature,  as  so  many 
portentous  animals,  like  the  strange  unnatural  pro- 
ductions of  Africa.— South,  Sermons. 

The  petticoat  will  shrink  at  your  first  coming  to 
town ;  at  least  a  touch  of  your  pen  will  make  it 
contract  it  self,  and  by  that  means  oblige  several  who 
are  terrified  or  astonished  at  this  portentous  novelty. 
— Addison. 

De  Bracy  hastily  drew  his  men  together,  and 
rushed  down  to  the  postern-gate,  which  he  caused 
instantly  to  be  thrown  open.  But  scarce  was  this 
done  ere  the  portentous  strength  of  the  Black 
Knight  forced  his  way  inward  in  despite  of  De 
Bracy  and  his  followers.  Two  of  the  foremost  in- 
stantly fell,  and  the  rest  gave  way  notwithstanding 
all  their  leader's  efforts  to  stop  them.— Sir  W.Scott, 
Ivanhoe,  ch.  xxxii. 

3.  Excessive ;   prodigious  :    (a  word  of  like 
origin  having  a  similar  application). 
They  close,  in  clouds  of  smoke  and  dust, 
With  sword-sway,  and  with  lance's  thrust ; 

And  such  a  yell  was  there 
Of  sudden  and  portentous  birth, 
As  if  men  fought  upon  the  earth 

And  fiends  in  upper  air. 

Sir  W.  Scott,  Marmion,  vi.  25. 

Portentously,  adv.  In  a  portentous  manner. 
Bacchus  is  the  divinity  to  whom  Waggle  devotes 
his  especial  worship.  '  Give  me  wine,  my  boy,'  says 
he  to  his  friend  Wiggle,  who  is  prating  about  lovely 
woman ;  and  holds  up  his  glass  full  of  the  rosy  fluid, 
and  winks  at  it  portentously,  and  sips  it,  and  smacks 
his  lips  after  it,  and  meditates  011  it  as  if  he  were 
the  greatest  of  connoisseurs. — Thackeray,  Book  of 
Snobs,  ch.  xli. 

Porter,  s.  [Fr.  portier,  from  Lat.  porta  = 
gate.] 

1.  One  who  has  the  charge  of  the  gate. 

Porter,  remember  what  i  give  in  charge, 
And,  when  you've  so  done,  bring  the  keys  to  me. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  ii.  3. 
Arm  all  my  household  presently,  and  charge 
The  porter  he  let  no  man  in  till  day. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy,  iii.  11. 
Nick  Frog  demanded  to  be  his  porter,  and  his  fish- 
monger, to  keep  the  keys  of  his  gates,  and  furnish 
the  kitchen. — Arbuthnot. 

2.  One  who  waits  at  the  door  to  receive  mes- 
sages. 

A  fav'rite  porter  with  his  master  vie, 
Be  bribed  as  olten,and  as  often  lie. 

Pope,  Epiloyue  to  the  Satires,  dial.  i. 

Porter,  s.  [Fr.  porteur,  from  Lat.  porto  =  I 
carry.] 

1.  One  who  carries  burthens  for  hire. 

It  is  with  kings  sometimes  as  with  porters,  whose 
packs  may  jostle  one  against  the  other,  yet  remain 
good  friends  still.— Rowed. 

By  porter,  who  can  tell,  whether  I  mean  a  man 
who  bears  burthens,  or  a  servant  who  waits  a  gate  ? 
— Watts. 

2.  Special  officer. 

A  porter,  in  the  circuit  of  justice,  [is]  an  officer 
who  carries  a  white  rod  before  the  justices  in  eyre, 
so  called  a  portando  virgam.  There  is  also  a  porter 
bearing  a  verge  before  the  Justices  of  either  bench. 
—Jacob,  Law  Dictionary. 

3.  Kind  of  strong  beer  so  called,  from  being 
much  drunk  by  porters :  (not  older  in  this 
sense,  perhaps,  than  about  the  year  1750). 

He  deigned  no  further  explanation  until  they 
reached  the  tap ;  and  then  called  for  a  pot  of  porter, 
which  was  speedily  produced.  '  Now,'  said  Sam, 
'drink  that  up, every  drop  on  it ;  and  then  turn  the 
pot  upside  down  to  let  me  see  as  you've  took  the 
medicine.'— Dickens,  Pickwick  Papers,  ch.  xlv. 

At  first,  the  essential  distinction  of  porter  arose 
from  its  wort  being  made  with  highly-kilned  brown 
malt .  .  .  but  of  late  years  . . .  the  actual  porter  is 
brewed  with  a  less  proportion  of  brown  malt,  is  less 
strongly  hopped,  and  not  allowed  to  get  hard  by  long 
keeping  in  huge  ripening  tuns. —  Ure,  Dictionary  of 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 
Porterage,  s. 
1.  Carriage. 

These  porters  do  now  become  a  porterage  them- 
selves ;  and  those  parts  that  were  wont  to  bear  the 
greatest  burdens,  are  now  so  great  a  burden  them- 
selves, that  the  man  stoops  under  them,  and  is  scarce 
able  to  bear  them.  —  Smith,  Portrait  of  Old  Age, 
p.  197 :  1606. 
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2.  Money  paid  for  carriage. 
Porterly.     adj.       Coarse ;    vulgar ;    like   a 
porter. 

For  want  of  good  sense  they  are  forced  too  often 
to  fill  up  their  discourse,  and  maintain  a  conversa- 
tion, in  the  porterly  language  of  swearing  and  ob- 
scenity. — Dr.  Bray,  Essay  on  Knowledge,  preface  • 
1697. 

O,  give  me,  kind  Bacchus,  thou  god  of  the  vine, 
Not  a  pipe  nor  a  tun,  but  an  ocean  of  wine ; 
And  a  ship  that  is  manned  by  such  jolly  ^ood  fellows 
As  ne  er  forsook  tavern  for  porterly  alehouse. 

Ned  Ward. 

Portfire,  s.  In  Gunnery.  Paper  tube  filled 
with  a  composition  of  mealed  powder,  sul- 
phur, and  nitre,  for  firing  guns. 

Portfire  and  lights  are  compositions  that  kindle 
readily  and  burn  clearly,  and  should  not  go  out 
even  under  water. — Falconer,  Nautical  Dictionary. 
(Burney.) 

Portfolio,  s,  [Fr.  portfeuille.~]  Case,  like  a 
large  book,  made  to  keep  papers  or  prints 
in ;  common  and  convenient  in  offices  both 
private  and  public.  Hence,  it  is  often  used 
to  signify  the  tenure  of  a  political  office. 

Matilda,  without  ear,  or  taste,  or  love  for  music, 
became  a  very  fair  mechanical  musician.  Without 
one  artistic  predisposition,  she  achieved  the  science 
of  perspective — she  attained  even  to  the  mixture  of 
colours— she  filled  a  portfolio  with  drawings  which 
no  young  lady  need  have  been  ashamed  to  see  cir- 
cling round  a  drawing-room.  She  carried  Matilda's 
thin  mind  to  the  farthest  bound  it  could.— Lord 
Lytton,  What  will  lie  do  with  it  1  b.  i.  ch.  ix. 

Porthole,    s.     Opening,   or  entrance,  in  a 
ship's  sides  where  the  guns  are  placed. 
The  distance  judged  for  shot  of  every  size, 

The  linstock's  touch  the  ponderous  ball  expires; 
The  vigorous  seaman  every  port-hole  plies, 
And  adds  his  heart  to  every  gun  lie  tires. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  clxxxviii. 
The  gallant  ship,  surrounded  by  enemies,  lay  like 
a  great  fortress  on  the  sea,  scattering  death  on  every 
side  from  her  hundred  and  four  portholes.— Macau- 
lay,  History  of  England,  ch.  xviii. 

Portico,  s.  [Italian;  Lat. portions ;  ~Fr.por- 
tique\  A.S.portic.]  Covered  walk;  piazza. 
See  last  extract. 

On  sumptuous  baths  the  rich  their  wealth  bestow 
Or  some  extensive  airy  portico : 
Where  safe  from  showers  they  may  be  borne  in  state, 
And  free  from  tempests  for  fair- weather  wait. 

C.  Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  vii.  237. 

'  Imagine  every  entertainment  for  mind  and  body 
—  enumerate  all  the  gymnastic  games  our  fathers 
invented  .  .  .  intersperse  the  whole  with  gardens, 
with  theatres,  with  porticos,  with  schools — suppose 
in  one  word,  a  city  of  the  gods,  composed  but  of 
palaces  and  public  edifices,  and  you  may  form  some 
faint  idea  of  the  glories  of  the  great  baths  of  Rome.' 
'  By  Hercules ! '  said  Diomed,  opening  his  eyes, '  why, 
it  would  take  a  man's  whole  life  to  bathe!'  'At 
Borne  . . .  there  are  many  who  live  only  at  the  baths. 
. . .  They  seem  as  if  they  knew  nothing  of  the  rest 
of  Rome,  as  if  they  despised  all  other  existence.' 
'  By  Pollux  !  you  amaze  me.'  '  Even  those  who 
bathe  only  thrice  a  day  contrive  to  consume  their 
lives  in  this  occupation.  They  take  their  exercise  in 
the  tennis-court  or  the  porticos,  to  prepare  them 
for  the  first  bath ;  they  lounge  into  the  theatre,  to 
refresh  themselves  after  it.'  —  Lord  Lytton,  Last 
Days  of  Pompeii,  b.  i.  ch.  vii. 

The  house  [is]  an  enormous  red-brick  mansion, 
square,  vast,  and  dingy.  It  is  flanked  by  four  stone 
towers  with  weather  cocks.  In  the  midst  of  the 
grand  facade  is  a  huge  Ionic  portico,  approached  by 
avast,  lonely,  ghastly  staircase. — Thackeray,  Book  of 
Snobs,  ch.  xxviii. 

Portico,  in  its  modern  acceptation,  [is]  a  range  of 
columns  forming  a  porch  in  the  front  of  a  building; 
when  of  four  columns  it  is  called  Tetrastyle  ;  when 
of  six,  Hexastyle ;  of  eight,  Octostyle ;  of  ten,  Deca- 
style.  The  Latin  Portions,  however,  from  which 
the  Italian  Portico  and  the  French  Portique  is  de- 
rived, has  a  more  extensive  signification  in  all  these 
languages,  comprehending  in  fact  every  kind  of 
covered  ambulatory  of  which  one  (or  more)  sides  are 
opened  to  the  air  by  rows  of  columns  or  of  arches, 
whether  it  be  attached  to  the  front  of  a  building 
or  to  its  sides,  or  to  the  inner  sides  of  an  area  so  as 
to  form  a  cloister.  When  columns  are  employed  it 
corresponds  to  our  colonnade,  the  Stoa  of  the  Greeks. 
When  the  openings  at  the  side  are  high  up,  so  as  to 
give  privacy  to  the  structure,  it  becomes  the  crypto- 
pprticus  of  the  ancients.  Vitruvius  terms  the  por- 
tico in  front  of  a  temple  the  Pronaos,  and  that  at 
the  back  the  Ppsticus.  Our  portico  is  more  cor- 
rectly rendered  in  French  by  Portail  or  Frontispiece. 
In  the  middle  ages  the  word  Portions  was  used  for 
the  entrance  porch  of  a  church  and  for  the  apses, 
sometimes  for  the  principal  apse  and  sometimes  for 
the  lesser  ones. — Glossary  of  Architecture. 

Portions,  s.  Latin  form  of  Portico,  the 
last  word  being  the  Italian. 
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Till  the  whole  tree  became  a  pm'ticus, 
Or  arched  arbour.  Ii.  Jonson,  Masgiies. 

Portion,  s.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  portio,  -onis."] 
1.  Part. 

These  are  parts  of  his  ways,  but  how  little  a 
portion  is  heard  of  him  \-Job,  xxvi.  14. 

I  unworthy  am 

To  woo  so  fair  a  dame  to  be  his  wife 
And  have  no  portion  in  the  choice  myself. 

Shnkespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  v.  3. 
Like  favour  find  the  Irish,  with  like  fate 
Advanced  to  be  a  portion  of  our  state.  Waller. 

Pirithous,  no  small  portion  of  the  war, 
Press'd  on,  and  shook  his  lance. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 

Melcager  and  Atalanta. 
"2.  Part  assigned  ;  allotment ;  dividend. 

Such  place  eternal  Justice  had  prepared 
For  those  rebellious,  here  their  prison  ordain'd 
In  utter  darkness,  and  their  portion  set. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  70. 
Should  you  no  honey  vow  to  taste, 
But  what  the  master  bees  have  placed 
In  compass  of  their  cells,  how  small 
A  portion  to  your  share  would  fall !  Waller. 

Of  words  they  seldom  know  more  than  the  gram- 
matical construction,  unless  they  are  born  with  a 
poetical  genius,  which  is  a  rare  portion  amongst 
them.— Dryden. 

As  soon  as  any  good  appears  to  make  a  part  of 
their  portion  of  happiness,  they  begin  to  desire  it.— 
Locke. 

When  he  considers  the  temptations  of  poverty  and 
riches,  and  how  fatally  it  will  affect  his  happiness  to 
be  overcome  by  them,  he  will  join  with  Agur  in  pe- 
titioning God  for  the  safer  portion  of  a  moderate 
convenience.— Rogers. 

One  or  two  faults  are  easily  to  be  remedied  with  a 
very  small  portion  of  abilities.— Swift. 

3.  Part  of  an  inheritance  given  to  a  child ; 
a  fortune. 

Leave  to  thy  children  tumult,  strife,  and  war, 
Portions  of  toil,  and  legacies  of  care. 

Prior,  Solomon,  iii.  729. 

4.  Wife's  portion. 

Friends  unknown,  you  shall  bear  witness  to  it ; 
I  give  my  daughter  to  him,  and  will  make 
Her  portion  equal  his. 

Shalcespear,  11' inters  Tale,  iv.  3. 
Beatrice  answered— 'Not  rich  for  an  English- 
woman ;  for  an  Italian,  yes.    My  fortune  should  be 
half  a  million—'    'Half  a  million!'  cried  Randal, 
and  with  difficulty  he  restrained  himself  from  falling 
at  her  feet  in  adoration.    '  Of  francs  ! '  continued 
the  Marchesa.    '  Francs !  Ah,'  said  Randal,  with  a 
long-drawn  breath,  and  recovering  from  his  sudden 
enthusiasm,  'about   twenty   thousand  pounds?  — 
eight  hundred  a-year  at  four  per  cent.   A  very  hand- 
some portion,  certainly.  (Genteel  poverty !'  he  mur- 
mured to  himself.    '  VV  hat  an  escape  I  have  had  !')— 
Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  viii.  ch.  iii. 
Portion,  v.  a. 
1.  Divide  ;  parcel. 

The  gods  who  portion  out 
The  lots  of  princes  as  of  private  men. 
Have  put  a  bar  between  his  hopes  and  empire. 

Rowe. 

Argos  the  seat  of  sovereign  rule  I  chose, 
Fair  in  the  plan  the  future  palace  rose, 
Where  my  Ulysses,  and  his  race  might  reign, 
And  portion  to  his' tribes  the  wide  domain. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  iv.  235. 

•2.  Endow  with  a  fortune. 

Jemima  .  .  .  retained  all  her  native  Hazeldean 
simplicity  at  heart,  and  is  adored  by  the  villagers 
around  her,  especially  by  the  youth  of  both  sexes, 
whom  she  is  always  ready  to  marry  and  to  portion. 
— Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  xii.  final  chapter. 
Portioned,  part.  adj.     Endowed  with  a  por- 
tion. 

Himportion'd  maids,  apprenticed  orphans  bless'd, 
The  young  who  labour,  and  the  old  who  rest. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iii.  267. 

Portionlst.  s.  [Fr.  portioniste,  corrupted,  in 
the  Academical  sense  at  least,  into  Post- 
master.] One  who  has  a  certain  acade- 
mical allowance  or  portion :  (of  a  few 
benefices  in  this  kingdom,  having  more 
than  one  rector  or  vicar,  the  incumbents 
are  also  called  portionists). 

The  second  brother  of  A.  Wood  became  one  of  the 
portianists,  or  postmasters  of  Mertou  College. — Life 
of  A.  Wood,p.  10. 

Portliness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Portly;  dignity  of  mien;  grandeur  of 
demeanour  ;  hulk  of  personage. 

Such  pride  is  praise,  such  portliness  is  honour, 
That  boldness  innocence  bcnrs  in  her  eyes  ; 

And  her  fair  countenance  like  a  goodly  banner, 
Spreads  in  defiance  of  all  enemies.  Spenser. 

Whm  Mihstantialness  couibineth  with  delightful- 

ness,  lulness  with  fineness,  seemliuess  with  portli- 
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ness,  and  current ii'-ss  with  stayedness,  how  can  the 
language  sound  other  than  most  full  of  sweetness. 
— Camden,  Remain*. 
Portly,  adj. 

1.  Grand  of  mien. 

Rudely  thou  wrongest  my  dear  heart's  desire, 
In  finding  fault  with  her  too  portly  pride. 

Spenser. 

Your  argosies  with  portly  sail, 
Like  signiors  and  rich  burghers  on  the  flood, 
Or  as  it  were  the  pageants  of  the  sea, 
Do  overpeer  the  petty  traffickers. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 
A  good  portly  man,  i'  faith,  and  a  corpulent ;  of  a 
cheerful  look,  a  pleasing  eye,  and  a  most  noble  car- 
riage.— Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  ii.  4. 

A  portly  prince,  and  goodly  to  the  sight, 
He  seem'd  a  son  of  Aiuxk  for  his  height ; 
Like  those  whom  stature  did  to  crowns  prefer, 
Black-brow'd  and  bluff,  like  Homer's  Jupiter. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  1142. 

2.  Bulky;  swelling;. 

Our  house  little  deserves 
The  scourge  of  greatness  to  be  used  on  it ; 
And  that  same  greatness  too,  which  our  own  hands 
Have  help'd  to  make  so  portly. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  i.  3. 
Two  gentlemen  were  waiting  in  it:  one  was  a 
little  fat  man,  with  black  hair;  and  the  other — a 
portly  personage  in  a  braided  surtout— was  sitting 
with  perfect  equanimity  on  a  camp-stool. — Dickens, 
Pickwick  Papers,  ch.  ii. 

Portmanteau.    s.    [Fr.]     Chest  or  bag  in 
which  clothes  are  carried. 

I  desired  him  to  carry  one  of  my  portmanteaus ; 
but  he  laughed,  and  bid  another  do  it. — Spectator. 

Had  I  died  that  night  of  an  indigestion,  the  whole 
world  could  not  have  suspended  the  effects  of  the 
Droits  d'aubaine— my  shirts,  and  black  pair  of  silk 
breeches,  portmanteau  and  all  must  have  gone  to 
the  king  of  France.  —  Sterne,  Sentimental  Journey 
through  France  and  Italy. 

To  ipe,  divine  Apollo,  grant— O ! 
Hermilda's  first  and  second  canto, 
I'm  fitting  up  a  new  portmanteau. 

Byron,  On  Lord  Thurlow's  Poems. 

Mr.  Pecksniff  called  him  down  to  stand  upon  the 
top  of  his  portmanteau,  and  represent  ancient  statues 
there,  until  such  time  as  it  would  consent  to  be 
locked. — Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  vi. 

Portmote.  s.  [A.S.  mote  =  meeting.]     Court 
held  in  port  towns. 

These  legal  ports  were  undoubtedly  at  first  as- 
signed by  the  crown ;  since  to  each  of  them  a  court 
of  portmote  is  incident. — Sir  W.  Blackstone,  Com- 
mentary on  the  Laws  of  England. 
Portrait,  s.  [Fr.]  Picture  drawn  after  the  life. 

As  this  idea  of  perfection  is  of  little  use  in  por- 
traits, or  the  resemblances  of  particular  persons, 
so  neither  is  it  in  the  characters  of  comedy  and 
tragedy,  which  are  always  to  be  drawn  with  some 
specks  of  frailty,  such  as  they  have  been  described 
in  history.  —  Dryden,  Translation  of  Dufresnoy's 
Art  of  Painting. 

The  figure  of  his  body  was  strong,  proportionable, 
beautiful ;  and  were  his  picture  well  drawn,  it  must 
deserve  the  praise  given  to  the  portraits  of  Raphael. 
— Prior. 

In  portraits,  the  grace,  and,  we  may  add,  the  like- 
ness, consists  more  in  taking  the  general  air  than  in 
observing  the  exact  similitude  of  every  feature. — Sir 
J.  Reynolds. 

A  taste  for  collecting  portraits,  or  busts,  was 
warmly  pursued  in  the  happier  periods  of  Rome ; 
for  the  celebrated  Atticus,  in  a  work  he  published  of 
illustrious  Romans,  made  it  more  delightful,  by  or- 
namenting it  with  the  portraits  of  those  great  men  ; 
and  the  learned  Varro,  in  his  biography  of  Seven 
Hundred  celebrated  Men,  by  giving  the  world  their 
true  features  and  their  physiognomy.— /.  Disraeli, 
Curiosities  of  Literature,  Portraits  ofAutlwrs. 

Her  portrait,  by  the  recording  marquis  himself, 
is  not  very  captivating:  '  Marie-Einilie  de  Covet, 
only  daughter  of  the  Marquis  de  Marignane,  in  her 
eighteenth  year  then ;  she  had  a  very  ordinary  face;  | 
even  a  vulgar  one  at  the  first  glance ;  brown,  nay  I 
almost  tawny  (mauricaud);  fine  eyes,  fine  hair; 
teeth  not  good,  but  a  prettyish  continual  smile; 
figure  small,  but  agreeable,  though  leaning  a  little  to 
one  side ;  showed  great  sprightliness  of  mind,  in- 
genious, adroit,  delicate,  lively,  sportful ;  one  of  the 
most  essentially  pretty  characters.' — Carlyle,  Criti- 
cal and  Miscellaneous  Essays,  Mirabeau. 

Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element  in 
a  compound. 

If  a  portrait-painter  is  desirous  to  raise  and  im 


changes  the  dress  from  a  temporary  fashion  to  one 
more  permanent,  which  has  annexed  to  it  no  ideas 
of  meanness,  from  its  being  familiar  to  us. — Sir  J. 
Reynolds. 

Portrait,  v.  a.     Draw ;  portray :  (it  is  per- 
haps ill  copied,  and  should  be  written  in 
the  following  examples  portray). 
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In  most  exquisite  pictures  they  use  to  blaze  and 
portraict  not  only  the  dainty  lineaments  or  beauty, 
but  also  round  about  it  to  shadow  the  rude  thickets 
and  craggy  clifl's. — E.  K.,  Preface  to  Spe-nser's  Shep- 
herd's Calendar. 

I  labour  to  portrait,  in  Arthur,  the  image  of  a 
brave  knight,  perfected  in  the  twelve  private  moral 
virtues. — Spenser,  Letter  to  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Portraiture,  s.  Picture:  painted  resem- 
blance. 

By  the  image  of  my  cause  I  see 
The  portraiture  of  his.       Shakespear,  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

Let  some  strange  mysterious  dream, 
Wave  at  his  wings  in  airy  stream 
Of  lively  portraiture  display'd, 
Softly  on  my  eyelids  laid.  Milton,  II  Penseroso,  147. 

Herein  was  also  the  portraiture  of  a  hart.— Sir  T. 
Browne. 

This  is  the  portraiture  of  our  earth,  drawn  with- 
out flattery.— T.  Bur-.iet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

He  delineates  and  gives  us  the  portraiture  of  a 
perfect  orator. — Baker,  Reflections  upon  Learning. 

From  them  I  learn  what  I  asserted  just  now,  that 
nature  generally  imprints  such  a  portraiture  of  the 
mind  in  the  countenance,  that  a  skilful  physiogno- 
mist will  rarely  be  deceived.— Field  ing.  Adventures 
of  Joseph  Andrews. 
Ahasuerus  fled 

Fast  as  the  shapes  of  mingled  shade  and  mist, 
That  lurk  in  the  glens  of  a  twilight  grove, 

Flee  from  the  morning  beam : 
The  matter  of  which  dreams  are  made 
Not  more  endowed  with  actual  life 
Than  this  phantasmal  portraiture 
Of  wandering  human  thought. 

Shelley.  Queen  Mab,  vii. 

The  drama  is  an  embellished  portraiture  of  life, 
serious  or  comic,  intended,  not  to  create  illusion,  as 
represented  on  the  stage,  but  to  produce  a  vivid 
effect  upon  the  feelings  of  the  audience,  by  the  close- 
ness of  the  resemblance  and  the  truth  of  the  imi- 
tation.—Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  On  the  Influence  of  Autho- 
rity in  Public  Opinion,  ch.  x. 

Portray,  v.  a.     [Fr.  portraire."] 

1.  Paint;  describe  by  picture. 

The  earl  of  Warwick's  ragged  staff  is  yet  to  be 
seen  portrayed  in  many  places  of  their  church 
steeple.— Carew. 

Take  a  tile,  and  lay  it  before  thee,  and  portray 
upon  it  the  city,  even  Jerusalem. — Ezekiel,  iv.  1. 

Our  Phenix  queen  was  there  portrat/'d  too  bright, 
Beauty  alone  could  beauty  take  so  right. 

Dryden,  Elegy  on  Mrs.  Anne  Killigrew,  131. 

2.  Adorn  with  pictures. 

Shields 
Various,  with  boastful  argument  portray'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  83. 

Portress,  s.     Female  porter. 

The  portress  of  hell-gate  replied. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  746. 
The  shoes  put  on,  our  faithful  portress 
Admits  us  in  to  storm  the  fortress  ; 
While  like  a  cat  with  walnuts  shod, 
Stumbling  at  ev'ry  step  she  trod. 

Swift,  Miscellanies. 

Portreve.  s.  [A.S.  port-gerefa.~\  Reeve  of 
a  port  town.  See  Sheriff. 

In  many  towns  the  chief  magistrate  is  called  the 
port-reve,  or  port-grave,  that  is,  the  guardian  or 
keeper  of  the  town. — T.  Warton,  History  of  the 
Parish  of  Kiddington,  p.  56. 

Carnden,  in  his  Britannia,  says  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  London  was  anciently  called  portgreve,  as 
appears  by  a  charter  of  King  William  the  Conqueror 
to  the  city.  Instead  of  the  portgreve,  Richard  the 
First  ordained  two  bailiffs,  but  presently  after  King 
John  granted  them  a  mayor  for  their  yearly  magis- 
trate.— Jacob,  Law  Dictionary. 

These  gylds  . . .  were  alliances,  offensive  and  defen- 
sive among  the  free  citizens,  and  in  the  strict  theory, 
possessed  all  the  royalties,  privileges,  and  rights  of 
independent  government  and  internal  jurisdiction. 
. . .  Where  they  had  full  power,  they  probably  placed 
themselves  under  a  gerefa  of  their  own,  duly  elected 
from  the  members  of  their  own  body,  who  thence- 
forth took  the  name  of  portgerefa,  or  burhgerefa. 
. . .  There  was  once  a  time  when  it  was  no  slight 
advantage  for  a  population  to  be  under  a  portreeve 
or  a  sheriff  of  their  own,  and  not  to  be  exposed  to 
the  arbitrary  will  of  a  noble  or  a  bishop  who  might 
claim  to  exercise  the  comitial  authority  within  their 
precincts.  .  .  .  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  so 
little  record  of  the  internal  organization  of  these 
municipal  bodies  . . .  but  the  'Instituta  Londoniee' 
mention  one  or  two  subordinate  officers;  in  these, 
beside  the  portgerefa,  the  burhgerefa,  or  Wicgere  fa 
— names  which  all  appear  to  denote  one  officer,  the 
'  praepositus  civitatis ' — we  are  told  of  a  tiingereTa, 
who  had  a  right  to  inquire  into  the  payment  of  the 
customs ;  and  also  of  a  caccepol,  catch-poll,  or 
lieadle,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  collector. — 
Kemble,  The  Sayons  in  England,  b.  ii.  ch.  vii. 

Portvein.  s.    English  form  of  Vena  Portae. 

The  same  doth  faithfully  deliver 
Into  the  port-vein  passing  to  the  liver, 
Which  turns  it  soon  to  blood. 

Sylvester,  Translation  of  Du  Bartas.   (Ord  MS.) 
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P  or  wiggle,  s.  [the  first  syllable  is,  pro- 
bably, pole,  as  in  i&Apole ;  the  second  is 
the  -wig  in  earwig.]  The  meanings  of  this 
word  are  as  numerous  as  its  form ;  and 
both  may  be  considered  together. 

1.  Polewig,  a  simpler  form  than  the 
present  is  a  name  given  by  the  fishermen 
of  the  Thames  to  the  Gobius  minutus.  A 
synonym  for  this  is,  2.  Pollybuit.  3.  Poly- 
wog,  polliwog,  local  name  for  the  com- 
mon lobworm.  4.  Porbeagle.  This  is  the 
form  which  is  chiefly  met  with  in  litera- 
ture ;  being  the  name  (more  or  less  local, 
and  probably  more  current  in  Cornwall 
than  elsewhere)  for  a  kind  of  shark, 
Squalus  (Lamna,  Isurus),  or  the  por- 
beagle shark.  If  this  origin  be  right,  the 
propriety  of  this  name,  which  is,  virtually, 
the  tadpole  shark,  lies  less  in  the  large- 
ness of  the  head  than  the  comparative 
thinness  and  slimness  of  the  parts  about 
the  tail. 

That  black  and  brown  substance  began  to  grow 
oval,  after  a  while  the  head,  the  eyes,  the  tail  to  be 
discernible,  and  at  last  to  become  that  which  the 
ancients  called  gyrinus,  we  nporwigle  or  tadpole. — 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 
Pory.  adj.  Full  of  pores. 

To  the  court  arrived,  th"  admiring  son 
Beholds  the  vaulted  roofs  ofpory  stone. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  the  Georaics,  iv.  53.". 

.  Pose.  s.  [Fr.]  In  Painting  and  Sculpture. 
Attitude  which  the  character  represented 
is  considered  to  have  taken  naturally,  or  to 
have  settled  in. 

What  has  been  said  hitherto  refers  to  the  state  of 
the  muscular  system  in  action,  its  condition  while 
at  rest  is  no  less  characteristic.  We  judge  of  the 
former  state  by  the  gait  and  articulation  of  the 
voice ;  of  the  latter  by  the  expression  of  the  counte- 
nance and  the  pose. . . .  There  is  a  character,  also,  in 
the  pose,  whether  standing  or  sitting;.  In  standing, 
the  weight  is  poised  on  both  legs  equally— there  is 
no  '  standing  at  ease,'  no  throwing  the  centre  on  to 
one  limb  mainly ;  the  hands,  top,  in  this  the  second 
or  middle  stage,  are  not  placed  in  any  easy  attitude, 
there  is  the  opposite  of  the  'jaunty  '  about  the  pa- 
tient. In  sitting,  there  is  a  square  and  graceless 
pose — the  head  is  slightly  pendent,  the  thighs  paral- 
lel, and  the  knees  bent  at  just  a  right  angle,  each 
hand  resting  on  a  knee  or  on  the  elbow  of  the  chair ; 
at  least  such  is  a  favourite  posture. — Dr.  Sankey, 
Lectures  on  Mental  Diseases,  lect.  vii. 

Pose.  s.  [  ?  ]  In  Old  Medicine.  Catarrh. 
See  extract. 

Pose  [is]  an  old  English  word  for  a  cold  in  the 
head,  or  common  catarrh.  To  pose  is  still  used  in 
the  sense  of  stupify,  and  the  real  meaning  of  paste 
is  a  '  narcotic  charm,'  and  hence  a  nosegay  of  tran- 
quillising  odour,  inducing  repose  or  sleep. — Hooper, 
Medical  Dictionary. 

Pose.  v.  a.  [Fr.  apposer  =  \ay  on,  set  out; 
Lat.  appositus,  pass.  part,  of  appono, 
from  ad  =  to+pono  =  I  put,  whence  appo- 
site, as  applied  to  answers. — Wedgwood.] 
Put  specific  questions,  which,  when  not 
answered,  would  puzzle  the  person  to 
whom  they  were  put. 

1 .  Puzzle  ;  gravel ;  put  to  a  stand  or  stop. 

Learning  was  posed,  philosophy  was  set, 
Sophisters  taken  in  a  fisher's  net.  Herbert. 

How  God's  eternal  Son  should  be  man's  brother, 
Poseth  his  proudest  intellectual  power.       Crashaw. 

As  an  evidence  of  human  infirmities,  I  shall  give 
instances  of  our  intellectual  blindness,  not  that  I 
design  to  pose  them  with  those  common  enigmas  of 
magnetism. — Glanville. 

How  the  holy  man  managed  the  affair,  unless  he 
spent  the  greatest  part  of  his  time  in  combing  his 
whiskers,  or  playing"at  primero  with  his  chaplain,— 
would  pose  any  mortal  not  let  into  the  true  secret. — 
Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  vol.  v.  oh.  xvi. 

2.  Oppose ;  interrogate. 

She  in  the  presence  of  others  posed  him  and  sifted 
him,  thereby  to  try  whether  he  were  indeed  the 
very  duke  of  York  or  no. — Bacon,  History  of  Henry 

Poser.  .9. 

1.  One  who  poses;  one  who  asks  questions 
to  try  capacities  ;  examiner. 

He  that  questipneth  much,  shall  learn  much ;  . . . 
but  let  his  questions  not  be  troublesome,  for  that  is 
fit  for  a  poser.— Bacon,  Essays,  Of  Discourse. 

2.  Puzzling  question. 
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Posit,  r.  a. 

1.  Dispose,  range,  place  in  relation  to  other 
objects. 

That  the  principle  that  sets  on  work  these  organs 
is  nothing  else  but  the  modification  of  matter,  or 
the  natural  motion  thereof,  thus  or  thus  posited  or 
disposed,  is  most  apparently  false.— (Sir  M.  Hale, 
Origination  of  Mankind. 

2.  In  Logic.     Lay  down  as  a  position  (in  the 
third  sense  of  that  word). 

Position,  s. 

1.  State  of  being  placed ;  situation. 

Iron  having  stood  long  in  a  window,  being  thence 
taken,  and  by  the  help  of  a  cork  balanced  in  water, 
where  it  may  have  a  free  mobility,  will  bewray  a 
kind  of  inquietude  till  it  attain  the  former  position. 
—SirH.  Wotton. 

They  are  the  happiest  regions  for  fruits,  by  the 
excellence  of  soil,  the  position  of  mountains,  aiid  the 
frequency  of  streams.— (Sir  W.  Temple. 

Since  no  one  sees  all,  and  we  have  different  pros- 
pects of  the  same  thing,  according  to  our  different 
positions  to  it,  it  is  not  incongruous  to  try  whether 
another  may  not  have  notions  that  escaped  him.— 
Locke. 

By  varying  the  position  of  my  eye,  and  moving  it 
nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  direct  beam  of  the 
sun's  light,  the  colour  of  the  sun's  reflected  light 
constantly  varied  upon  the  speculum  as  it  did  upon 
my  eye.— Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 

Place  ourselves  in  such  a  position  toward  the  ob- 
ject, or  place  the  object  in  such  a  position  toward 
our  eye,  as  may  give  us  the  clearest  representation 
of  it ;  for  a  different  position  greatly  alters  the  ap- 
pearance of  bodies.—  Watts,  Logick. 

The  site  was  a  beautiful  green  knoll,  which  started 
up  suddenly  in  the  very  throat  of  a  wild  and  narrow 
glen,  and  which,  being  surrounded,  except  on  one 
side,  by  the  winding  of  a  small  stream,  afforded  a 
position  of  considerable  strength. — Sir  W.  Scott, 
The  Monastery,  ch.  ii. 

2.  In  Painting  or  Sculpture.     Appropriate 
placing  of  the  model,  or  object  copied. 

3.  Principle  laid  down. 

Of  any  offence  or  sin  therein  committed  against 
God,  with  what  conscience  can  ye  accuse  us,  when 
your  own  positions  are,  that  the  things  we  observe 
should  every  one  of  them  be  dearer  unto  us  than 
ten  thousand  lives?— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Let  not  the  proof  of  any  positions  depend  on  the 
positions  that  follow,  but  always  on  those  which  go 
before.—  Watts. 

4.  Advancement  of  any  principle. 

A  fallacious  illation  is  to  conclude  from  the  posi- 
tion of  the  antecedent  unto  the  position  of  the  con- 
sequent, or  the  demotion  of  the  consequent  to  the 
reraotion  of  the  antecedent. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

1  have  called  the  doctrine  of  Infallibility  an  hypo- 
thesis :  let  it  be  so  considered  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  is,  let  it  be  considered  to  be  a  mere 
position,  supported  by  no  direct  evidence,  but  re- 
quired by  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  reconciling  them 
witli  each  other.— J.  H.  Newman,  Essay  on  the  De- 
velopment of  Christian  Doctrine,  sect.  ii.  ch.  ii. 

5.  In  Arithmetic :  (where   the  word  stands 
for  supposition).     Rule  of  False ;  rule  of 
trial  and  error ;  or  rule  consisting  in  the 
assumption  of  a  number,  operating  upon  it 
in  a  given  manner,  and  discovering  the 
error  of  the  assumption  from  the  result. 
Position  is  single  or  double,  according  as 
the  assumption  is  limited  to  one,  or  in- 
volves a  second. 

Positional,  adj.     Respecting  position. 

The  leaves  of  cataputia  or  spurge  plucked  upwards 
or  downwards,  performing  their  operations  by  purge 
or  vomit ;  as  old  wives  still  do  preach,  is  a  strange 
conceit,  ascribing  unto  plants  positional  operations. 
— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

He  is  oftener  expressed  sitting,  not  for  any  posi- 
tional variation,  but  for  the  variety  of  his  effect,  and 
operation.— Bishop  Pearson,  Exposition  of  the  Creed, 
art.  vi. 

Positive,  adj. 

1.  Not  negative;  capable  of  being  affirmed; 
real;  absolute. 

The  power  of  blossom  is  a  positive  good,  although 
the  remove  of  it,  to  give  place  to  the  fruit,  be  a  com- 
parative good. — Bacon. 

Hardness  carries  somewhat  more  of  positive  in 
it  than  impenetrability,  which  is  negative ;  and  is 
perhaps  more  a  consequence  of  solidity,  than  solidity 
itself.— Locke. 

Whatsoever  doth  or  can  exist,  or  be  considered  as 
one  thing,  is  positive  ;  and  so  not  only  simple  ideas 
and  substances,  but  modes  also  are  positive  beings, 
though  the  parts  of  which  they  consist  are  very 
often  relative  one  to  another. — Id. 

Facts  [are]  positive  and  negative.  In  this  maybe 
seen  a  distinction,  which  belongs  .  .  .  not  to 'the 
nature  of  the  facts  themselves,  but  to  that  of  the 
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discourse  which  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  em- 
ploying  in  speaking  of  them.  .  .  .  The  only  really 
existing  facts  are  positive  facts.  A  negative  fact  is 
the  non-existence  of  a  positive  one,  and  nothing 
more.— J.  Bentham,  Rationale  of  Judicial  Evidence 
b.  i.  ch.  v. 

You  are  a  positive  enigma.  Leave  our  house,  just 
when  you  are  betrothed  to  its  inmate  !  Is  that  the 
natural  conduct  of  a  lover?  —  Lord  Lytton,  Mu 
Novel,  b.  x.  ch.  x. 

2.  Absolute ;  particular ;  direct ;  not  implied. 

As  for  positive  words,  that  he  would  not  bear  anus 
against  king  Edward's  son  ;  though  the  words  seem 
calm,  yet  it  was  a  plain  and  direct  over-ruling  of 
the  king's  title.— Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of 
Henry  VII. 

3.  Dogmatical ;  ready  to  lay  down  notions 
with  confidence  ,  stubborn  in  opinion. 

I  am  sometimes  doubting,  when  I  might  be  posi- 
tive, and  sometimes  confident  out  of  season.— 
Rymer. 

Some  positive  persisting  fops  we  know, 
That,  if  once  wrong,  will  needs  be  always  so ; 
But  you,  with,  pleasure,  own  your  errors  past, 
And  make  each  day  a  critique  on  the  last. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  iii.  568. 

T  was  begot  in  the  night,  betwixt  the  first  Sunday 
and  the  first  Monday  in  the  month  of  March,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
eighteen.  I  am  positive  I  was. — Sterne,  Tristram 
Shandy,  vol.  i.  ch.  iv. 

4.  Settled  by  arbitrary  appointment. 

In  laws,  that  which  is  natural,  bindeth  univer- 
sally, that  which  is  positive,  not  so. — Hooker,  Eccle- 
siastical Polity. 

Although  no  laws  but  positive  be  mutable,  yet  all 
are  not  mutable  which  be  positive;  positive  laws  are 
either  permanent  or  else  changeable,  according  as 
the  matter  itself  is,  concerning  which  they  were 
made.— Ibid. 

The  law  is  called  positive,  which  is  not  inbred,  im- 
printed, or  infused,  into  the  heart  of  man,  by  nature 
or  grace ;  but  is  imposed  by  an  external  mandate 
of  a  lawgiver,  having  authority  to  command.— 
White. 

Laws  are  but  positive ;  love's  power  we  see, 
Is  nature's  sanction,  and  her  first  decree. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  i.  329. 

5.  Having  the  power  to  enact  any  law. 

Not  to  consent  to  the  enacting  of  such  a  law, 
which  has  no  view  besides  the  general  good,  unless 
another  law  shall  at  the  same  time  pass,  with  no 
other  view  but  that  of  advancing  the  power  of  one 
party  alone;  what  is  this  but  to  claim  a  positive 
voice,  as  well  as  a  negative  ?— Swift. 

6.  Certain  ;  assured :  (as,  '  He  was  positive 
as  to  the  fact'). 

7.  In  Grammar.     Degree  of  adjectives  and 
adverbs,  e.g.  wise,   as  opposed  to   wiser, 
comparative,  and  wisest,  superlative. 

8.  In  Algebra.     Plus,  as  opposed  to  Minus. 

9.  In  Electricity.    Opposed  to  Negative.    See 
extract. 

Inasmuch  as  electrified  bodies  are  found  to  pre- 
sent themselves  in  two  opposite  or  distinct  states,  it 
has  been  presumed  that  the  electric  fluid  exists  in 
all  forms  of  matter,  that  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances it  is  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  or  quiescence ; 
and  that  when  this  state  is  so  disturbed  a.s  to  occa- 
sion either  its  redundance  or  deficiency,  the  bodies 
then  become  electrically  excited.  Upon  this  view  of 
the  cause  of  electricity,  which  originated  with  Frank- 
lin, the  opposite  states  have  been  termed  positive 
and  negative.  Others  ascribe  the  phenomena  to  the 
presence  of  two  electric  fluids  supposed  to  reside  in 
glass  and  resin,  and  hence  distinguished  by  the 
terms  vitreous  and  resinous.— Brands,  Manual  of 
Chemistry,  vol.i.  p.  145. 

10.  In  Philosophy.     Applied  to  a  system  of 
philosophy  it  means,  '  limited  to  the  cogni- 
zance of  phenomena,' those  phenomena  being 
relative  as  opposed  to  absolute.     In  other 
words,  it  eliminates  and  ignores  all  that 
has  an  ontological  character.     Within  the 
last  thirty  years  it  has  been  used  not  only 
freely  in  this  its  more  general  sense,  but 
specially  as  a  synonym  for  the  doctrines  of 
the  '  Cours  de  Philosophic  Positive'  of  A. 
Comte.     This,  however,  has  much  that  is 
not  conveyed  or  even  suggested  by  the  term. 

Positive,  s. 

1.  What  is  capable  of  being  affirmed  ;  reality. 
By  rating  positives  by  their  privatives,  and  other 
arts  of  reason  by  which  discourse  supplies  the  want 
of  the  reports  of  sense  we  ma-y  collect  the  excellency 
of  the  Understanding  then,  by  the  glorious  remain- 
ders of  it  now,  and  guess  at  the  stateliness  of  the 
building  by  the  magnificence  of  its  ruins.— South, 
Sermons,  i.  53. 
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2.  "\Yliat  settles  by  absolute  appointment. 

Positives,  while'under  precept,  cannot  be  slighted 
without  slighting  morals  also.—  Waterland,  Scrip- 
ture Vindicated,  pt.  iii.  p.  37. 
Positively,  adv.     In  a  positive  manner. 

1.  Absolutely  ;  by  way  of  direct  position. 

The  good  or  evil  which  is  removed,  may  be  es- 
teemed good  or  evil  comparatively,  and  not  positively 
or  simply. — Bacon. 

2.  Not  negatively. 

It  is  impossible  that  any  successive  duration 
should  be  actually  and  positively  infinite,  or  have 
infinite  successions  already  gone  and  paat.—Bentley. 

3.  Certainly ;  without  dubitation. 

Give  me  some  breath,  some  little  pause, 
Before  I  positively  speak  in  this. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iv.  2. 

It  was  absolutely  certain,  that  this  part  was  posi- 
tively yours,  and  could  not  possibly  be  written  by 
any  other.— Dryden. 

4.  Peremptorily ;  in  strong  terms. 

I  would  ask  anv  man.  that  has  but  once  read  the 
Bible  whether  the  whole  tenor  of  the  divine  law 
does  not  positively  require  humility  and  meekness 
to  all  men  ?— Bishop  Sprat. 

Positiveness.   *.      Attribute   suggested  by 
Positive. 

1.  Actuality;  not  mere  negation. 

The  positiveness  of  sins  of  commission  lies  both  in 
the  habitude  of  the  will  and  in  the  executed  act  too ; 
whereas  the  positiveness  of  sins  of  omission  is  in  the 
habitude  of  the  will  only.— Norris. 

2.  Peremptoriness;  confidence. 

This  peremptoriness  is  of  two  sorts ;  the  one  a 
magisterialness  in  matters  of  opinion,  the  other  a 
positiveness  in  relating  matters  of  fact ;  in  the  one 
we  impose  upon  men's  understandings,  in  the  other 
on  their  faith.— Dr.  H.  More,  Government  of  the 
Tongue.  . 

At  her  right  hand  sat  Ignorance,  her  father  and 
husband,  blind  with  age;  at  her  left  Pride,  her 
mother,  dressing  her  up  in  the  scraps  of  paper  her- 
self had  torn.  There  was  Opinion,  her  sister,  light 
of  foot,  hoodwinked,  and  headstrong,  yet  giddy  and 
perpetually  turning.  About  her  played  her  children, 
Noise  and  Impudence,  Dulness  and  Vanity,  Posi- 
tiveness, Pedantry,  and  Ill-Manners.— Sw/tf,  Battle 
of  the  Books. 
Positivism,  s.  System  of  positive  philosophy. 

Positivism  [is  a]  word  commonly  used  to  desig- 
nate the  system  of  philosophy  maintained  by  M. 
Comte,  who  is  vaguely  supposed  to  have  originated 
a  method  unknown  to  philosophers  before  his  time. 
Like  most  popular  notions,  this  is  a  mistake.  M. 
Comte  certainly  strove  to  systematise  the  whole 
field  of  knowledge;  but  the  ground  on  which  he 
raised  his  gigantic  fabric  is  that  on  which  all  philo- 
sophers who  have  really  promoted  the  advance  of 
science  have  commonly  worked.  His  fundamental 
doctrine  in  his  Cours  de  Philosophic  Positive,  is  that 
we  have  no  knowledge  of  anything  but.phenomena, 
and  that  our  knowledge  of  phenomena  is  relative 
and  not  absolute ;  i.e.  that  we  know  not  the  essence 
or  the  reai  mode  of  production  of  any  fact,  but  only 
its  relations  to  other  facts  in  the  way  of  succession 
and  similitude.—  Cox,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Positivist.  s.    Supporter  of  the  doctrine  of 
positivism. 

The  duty  we  owe  to  mankind  is  superior,  accord- 
ing to  any  decent  system  of  ethics,  to  that  of  self- 
interest  or  self-preservation,  and  Christians  and 
Posilivists  are  agreed  in  acknowledging  the  higher 
virtues  of  self-sacrifice.— Saturday  Review,  April  25, 
1868. 

Positivity.  s.    Peremptoriness  ;  confidence : 
(condemned  by  Johnson  as  a  low  word). 

Courage  and  positivity  are  netrer  more  necessary 
than  on  such  an  occasion;  but  it  is  good  to  join 
some  argument  with  them  of  real  and  convincing 
force,  and  let  it  be  strongly  pronounced  too.—  Watts, 
Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

Positure.  s.      [Lat.  positura.~\      Manner  in 
which  anything  is  placed. 

Supposing  the  positure  of  the  party's  hand  who 
did  throw  the  dice,  and  supposing  all  other  things, 
which  did  concur  to  the  production  of  that  cast,  to 
be  the  very  same  they  were,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
in  this  case  the  cast  is  necessary  —Archbishop 
Bramhall. 

Posnet.    s.     [N.Fr. pocenet.']     Little  basin; 
porringer ;  skillet. 

To  make  proof  of  the  incorporation  of  silver  and 
tin  in  equal  quantity,  and  also  whether  it  yield  no 
soiliness  more  than  silver;  and  again  whether  it 
will  endure  the  ordinary  fire,  which  belongetn  to 
chafing-dishes,  posnets,  and  such  other  silver  vessels. 
— Bacon. 

Posology.  s.     [Gr.  vow  =  how  great  +  Xoyoc 
=  word,  discourse,  principle,  doctrine.] 

1.  Doctrine  of  proportions  :   (suggested,  by 
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Bentham,   as  a  name  for  the  science  of 
quantity.     See  extract). 

Sciences,  having  for  their  subjects  the  predica- 
ments of  number,  figure,  and  quantity.  . . .  Of  figure 
the  modifications  are  scarcely  conceivable,  nor  ac- 
cordingly clearly  expressible  otherwise  than  by 
means  of  number ;  whilst  quantity  is  a  predicament  j 
including  both,  and,  therefore,  still  more  abstract 
than  either.  By  the  Greek-sprung  word  nosology 
the  science  of  quantity,  may,  it  is  believed,  and  if 
so,  now  for  the  first  time,  not  inappositely  be  distin- 
guished. . . .  For  the  designation  of  the  branch  of 
art  and  science,  for  the  designation  of  which  the 
word  posology  has  been  as  above  proposed,  the 
word  familiarly  employed  is,  as  every  one  knows, 
the  word  mathematics,— a  word  not  altogether  in- 
apposite, but,  in  an  enormous  degree,  uncommen- 
surably  expressive.— .7.  Bentham,  Essay  on  Logic, 
appendix  B.  sect.  ii.  iv. 

2.  In  Medicine.  Principle  determining  the 
proportion  one  element  in  prescription 
should  bear  to  another. 

Posse,  s.  [Latin  ;  the  infinitive  mood,  used 
substantially,  of  possum,  i.  e.  potis  =  com- 
petent +  sum  =  I  am.]  Armed  power,  from 
posse  comitatus,  the  power  of  the  shire; 
(condemned  by  Johnson  as  a  low  word). 

The  posse  comitatus,  the  power  of  the  whole 
county,  is  legally  committed  unto  him. — Bacon. 

As  if  the  passion  that  rules  were  the  sheriff  of  the 
place  and  came  off  with  all  the  posse,  the  under- 
standing is  seized. — Locke. 

Sheriffs  are  to  be  assisting  to  Justices  of  Peace, 
&c.,  and  raise  the  posse  comitatus.  . . .  Justices  of 
Peace,  having  a  just  cause  to  fear  a  violent  resistance, 
may  raise  the  posse,  in  order  to  remove  a  force  in 
making  an  entry  into  or  detaining  lands.— Jacob, 
Law  Dictionary. 

With  in.     Potentially :    (as  opposed   to  in 
esse  =  actually). 
If  a  parson  in  esse 

Submit  to  loss,  he 
Inflicts  a  wrong 
On  the  parson  in  posse.      Anonymous  Apothegm. 

Possess,  v.  a,  [Lat.  possessus,  pass.  part,  of 
possideo ;  possessio,  -onis.~\ 

1.  Have  as  an  owner ;  be  master  of;  enjoy 
or  occupy  actually. 

She  will  not  let  instructions  enter 
Where  folly  now  possesses. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  i.  6. 
Record  a  gift, 

Here  in  the  court,  of  all  he  dies  possess'd, 
Unto  his  son.  Id.,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

2.  Seize  ;  obtain ;  take  possession  of. 

The  English  marched  towards  the  river  Eske,  in- 
tending to  possess  a  hill  called  Under-Eske.— Sir  J. 
Hayward. 

3.  Give  possession  or  command  of  any  thing ; 
make  master  of:  (with  of  before  that  which 
is  possessed ;  sometimes  anciently  with). 

Is  he  yet  posses t, 

How  much  you  would?— Ay,  ay,  three  thousand 
ducats.    Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

This  man,  whom  hand  to  hand  I  slew  in  fight. 
May  be  possessed  with  some  store  of  crowns. 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  ii.  5. 

This  possesses  us  of  the  most  valuable  blessing  of 
human  life,  friendship.— Dr.  H.  More,  Government 
of  the  Tongue. 

Seem  I  to  thee  sufficiently  possess'd 
Of  happiness  or  not?  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,vui.  400. 

I  hope  to  possess  chymists  and  corpuscularians 
fl/the  advantages  to  each  party,  by  confederacy  be- 
tween them. — Boyle. 

The  intent  of  this  fable  is  to  possess  us  of  a,  just 
sense  of  the  vanity  of  these  craving  appetites. — Sir 
R.  L' Estrange. 

Whole  houses,  o/their  whole  desires  possest, 
Are  often  ruin'd  at  their  own  request. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  \.  7. 

This  prince,  of  fortune's  favour  long  possess'd, 
Yet  was  with  one  fair  daughter  only  bless'd. 

Id.,  Sigismimda  and  Guiscardo,  7. 

We  possessed  ourselves  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
the  dutchy  of  Milan,  and  the  avenue  of  France  in 
Italy.— Addison. 

Endowed  with  the  greatest  perfections  of  nature, 
and  possessed  o/all  the  advantages  of  external  con- 
dition, Solomon  could  not  find  happiness.— Prior, 
Solomon,  preface. 

'  Thus,  while  we  must  prosecute  to  the  utmost  our 
inquiries  for  the  missing  documents,  so  it  should  be 
our  care  to  possess  ourselves,  if  possible,  of  such 
knowledge  of  the  Count's  machinations  as  may 
enable  us  to  defeat  them.'— Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel, 
b.  x.  eh.  xii. 

4.  Fill  with  something;  fixed. 

It  is  of  unspeakable  advantage  to  possess  our 
minds  with  nn  habitual  good  intention,  and  to  aim 
all  our  thoughts,  words,  and  actions  at  some  laud- 
able eud.— Addison. 
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Those,  under  the  great  officers,  know  every  little 
case  that  is  before  the  great  man,  and  if  they  are 
possessed  with  honest  minds,  will  consider  poverty 
as  a  recommendation. — Addition. 

Neither  was  uiy  companion  at  more  ease  in  his 
mind,  but,  on  the  contrary,  so  possesed  with  the 
dreadful  idea  of  Rifle,  that  he  solicited  mo  strongly 
to  follow  our  countryman's  example,  and  so  elude 
the  fatal  resentment  of  that  terrible  adventurer, 
who  would  certainly  wreak  his  vengeance  on  us  as 
accomplices  of  the  pedlar's  elopement.— Smollett, 
Roderick  Random,  en.  viii. 

5.  Have  power  over,  as  an  unclean  spirit. 

Beware  what  spirit  rages  in  your  breast : 
For  ten  inspired,  ten  thousand  are  possest. 

Lord  Roscommon. 
I  think,  that  the  man  is  possessed.— Swift. 

6.  Affect  by  intestine  power. 

Possest  he  is  with  greatness, 
And  speaks  not  to  himself,  but  with  a  pride 
That  quarrels  at  self-breath. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  3. 
Let  not  your  ears  despise  my  tongue, 
Which  shall  possess  them  with  the  heaviest  sound 
That  ever  yet  they  heard.  Id.,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

Possest  with  rumours  full  of  idle  dreams, 
Not  knowing  what  they  fear,  but  full  of  fear. 

Id.,  King  John,  iv.  2. 
What  fury,  O  son, 

Possesses  thee,  to  bend  that  mortal  dart 
Against  thy  father's  head  ? 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  178. 
Straight,  with  the  rage  of  all  their  race  possest, 
Stung  to  the  soul,  the  brothers  start  from  rest. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  first  Hook  of  the 

Thebais  of  Statins. 

Possessing-,  part.  adj.     Possession. 
Parson,  these  things  hi  thy  possessing, 
Are  better  than  a  bishop's  blessing ; 
A  wife  that  makes  conserves ;  a  steed 
That  carries  double  when  there's  need. 

Pope,  Imitation  of  Swift. 
Possession,  s. 

1.  State  of  owning  or  having  in  one's  own 
hands  or  power  ;  property. 

He  shall  inherit  her,  and  his  generation  shall  hold 
her  in  possession. — Ecclesiasticus,  iv.  16. 

In  possession  such,  not  only  of  right. 
I  call  you.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  461. 

2.  -Thing  possessed. 

Do  nothing  to  lose  the  bestpossession  of  life,  that 
of  honour  and  truth. — Sir  w.  Temple. 

A  man  has  no  right  over  another's  life,  by  his 
having  a  property  in  land  and  possessions. — Locke. 

3.  Madness  caused  by  the  internal  operation 
of  an  unclean  spirit. 

How  long  hath  this  possession  held  the  man  ? 

Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  v.l. 
Possession,  v.  a.    Invest  with  property.   Ob- 
solete. 

Sundry  more  gentlemen  this  little  hundred  pos- 
sesseth  and  possessioneth.—Carew. 
Possessioner.  s.     One  who  has  possession  ; 
master ;  one  who  has  the  power  or  property 
of  anything. 

They  were   people,   whom   having  been  of  old 
freemen  and  possessioners,  the  Lacedemonians  had 
conquered.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Possessive,  adj.  [Lat.  possessivus.'] 
1  1.  Having  possession. 
•2.  Denoting  possession  ;  grammatical  term. 

This  case  answers  to  the  genitive  case  in  Latin, 
and  may  still  be  so  called ;  though  perhaps  more 
properly  the  possessive  case. — Bishop  Lowth,  A  Short 
Introduction  to  English  Grammar. 

Possessor,  s.  [Lat.]    Owner;  master;  pro- 
prietor. 

Thou  profoundest  hell, 
Receive  thy  new  possessor. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  251. 

A  considerable  difference  lies  between  the  honour 
of  men  for  natural  and  acquired  excellencies  and 
divine  graces,  that  those  having  more  of  human 
nature  in  them,  the  honour  doth  more  directly 
redound  to  the  possessor  of  them.— Bishop  StUling- 
fleet. 

'Twas  the  interest  of  those,  who  thirsted  after  the 
possessions  of  the  clergy,  to  represent  the  possessors 
in  as  vile  colours  as  they  could. — Bishop  Atterbury, 
Sermons. 

Think  of  the  happiness  of  the  prophets  and 
apostles,  saints  and  martyrs,  who  are  now  rejoicing 
in  the  presence  of  God,  and  see  themselves  possessors 
of  eternal  glory.— Law. 

'A  breach  is  made  in  the  Constitution— the  battle- 
ments are  dismantled  —  the  citadel  is  open  to  the 
first  invader— the  walls  totter— the  place  is  no  longer 
tenable— what  then  remains  for  us  but  to  stand  fore- 
most in  the  breach,  to  repair  it,  or  to  perish  in  it  ? — 
Unlimited  power  corrupts  the  possessor ;  and  this 
1  know,  that  where  law  ends,  there  tyranny  begins.' 
— Lord  Brougham,  Historical  Sketches  of  Statesmen 
of  the  Reign  of  George  III.,  Lord  Chatham, 
565 
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Possessory,  adj.     Having  possession. 

This  he  detains  from  the  ivy  much  against  his 
will ;  for  he  should  be  the  true  possessory  lord  there- 
of.— Howell,  Vocall  Forrest. 

Posset,  s.  [Lat.  posca.']  Milk  curdled  with 
wine  or  any  acid. 

We'll  have  a  posset  for  it  soon,  at  night,  i'  faith,  at 
the  latter  end  of  a  sea-coal  fire.— Sliakespear,  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  i.  4. 

In  came  the  bridenmids  with  the  posset, 
The  bridegroom  eat  in  spight. 

Sir  J.  Suckling,  The  Wedding. 
A  sparing  diet  did  her  health  assure  ; 
Or  sick,  a  pepper  posset  was  her  cure. 

Dryden,  The  Cock  and  tlie  Fox,  23. 
Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element  in 
a  compound. 

I  allowed  him  medicated  broths,  posset  ale  and 
pearl.julep. — Wiseman,  Surgery. 

The  cure  of  the  stone  consists  in  vomiting  with 
posset  drink,  in  which  althea  roots  are  boiled. — Sir 
J.  Floyer,  Preternatural  State  of  the  Animal  Hu- 
mours. 

Increase  the  milk  when  it  is  diminished  by  the  too 
great  use  of  flesh  meats,  by  gruels  and  posset  drink. 
— Arbuthnot. 

Through  this  the  adventurer  had  got  upon  a  wall, 
from  whence  he  dropped  down  into  a  court,  and 
escaped,  leaving  me  to  be  answerable,  not  only  for 
the  reckoning,  but  also  for  a  large  silver  tankard 
and  posset-bowl,  which  he  had  carried  off  with  him. 
— Smollett,  Roderick  Random. 

Posset,  v.  a.  Turn ;  curdle,  as  milk  with 
acids.  Hare. 

Swift  as  quicksilver  it  courses  through 
The  nat'ral  gates  and  alleys  of  the  body ; 
And,  with  a  sudden  vigour,  it  doth  pos.tet 
And  curd,  like  eager  droppings  into  milk, 
The  thin  and  wholesome  blood. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  5. 

Possibility,  s.  Power  of  being  in  any  man- 
ner ;  state  of  being  possible. 

There  is  no  let,  but  that  as  often  as  those  books 
are  read,  and  need  so  requireth,  the  style  of  their 
differences  may  expressly  be  mentioned  to  bar  even 
all  possibility  of  error. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Brother,  speak  with  possibilities, 
And  do  not  break  into  these  woeful  extremes. 

Sliakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  iii.  1. 

When  we  have  for  the  proof  of  any  thing  some  of 
the  highest  kinds  of  evidence,  in  this  case  it  is  not 
the  suggestion  of  a  meer  possibility  that  the  thing 
may  be  otherwise,  that  ought  to  be  any  sufficient 
cause  of  doubting. — Bishop  Wilkins. 

Consider  him  antecedently  to  his  creation,  while 
he  yet  lay  in  the  barren  womb  of  nothing,  and  only 
in  the  number  of  possibilities;  and  consequently 
could  have  nothing  to  recommend  him  to  Christ's 
affection.— Smith,  Sermons. 

A  bare  possibility,  that  a  thing  may  be  or  not  be, 
is  no  just  cause  of  doubting  whether  a  thing  be  or 
not. — Archbishop  Tillotson. 

According  to  the  multifariousness  of  this  imita- 
bility,  so  are  the  possibilities  of  being. — Norris. 

Example  not  only  teaches  us  our  duty,  but  con- 
vinces us  of  the  possibility  of  our  imitation.— Rogers, 
Sermons. 

Possible,  adj.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  possililis.  —  see 
Posse.]  Having  the  power  to  be  or  to  be 
done ;  riot  contrary  to  the  nature  of  things. 

Admit  all  these  impossibilities  and  great  absur- 
dities to  be  possible  and  convenient. — Archbishop 
Whitgift. 

With  men  this  is  impossible;  but  with  God  all 
things  are  possible. — Matthew,  xix.  26. 

All  things  are  possible  to  him  that  believeth. — 
Mark,  ix.  23. 

Firm  we  subsist,  but  possible  to  swerve. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  359. 

He  must  not  stay  within  doors,  for  fear  the  house 
should  fall  upon  him,  for  that  is  possible :  nor  must 
he  go  out,  lest  the  next  man  that  meets  him  should 
kill  him,  for  that  is  also  possible. — Bishop  Wilkins. 

It  will  scarce  seem  possible  that  God  should  en- 
grave principles  in  men's  minds  in  words  of  uncer- 
tain signification. — Locke. 

Set  a  pleasure  tempting,  and  the  hand  of  the  Al- 
mighty visibly  prepared  to  take  vengeance,  and  tell 
whether  it  be  possible  for  people  wantonly  to  offeud 
against  the  law. — Id. 

Possibly,  adv.     In  a  possible  manner. 
J.  By  any  power  really  existing. 

Within  the  compass  of  which  laws  we  do  not  only 
comprehend  whatsoever  may  be  easily  known  to  be- 
long to  the  duty  of  all  men,  but  even  whatsoever 
rnay  possibly  be  known  to  be  of  that  quality. — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Can  we  want  obedience  then 
To  him,  or  possibly  his  love  desert 
Who  form'd  us  from  the  dust  ? 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  51  i. 

2.  Perhaps ;  without  absurdity. 

Possibly  he  might  be  found  in  the  hands  of  the 
earl  of  Essex,  but  he  would  be  dead  first. — Lord 
Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 
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Arbitrary  power  tends  to  make  a  man  a  bad  so- 
vereign, who  might  possibly  have  been  a  good  one, 
had  he  been  invested  with  an  authority  circum- 
scribed by  laws.— Addison. 
Post,  as  an  element  in  composition.    [Lat.] 

After ;  subsequent. 

Post.  s.  [Fr.  poste,  from  Lat.  positns  = 
placed;  pass.  part.  ufpono  =  I  place  ;  from 
having  relays  (horses  or  messengers)  at 
certain  stations.] 

1.  Messenger,  or  courier  who  comes  and  goes 
at  stated  times,  commonly  a  letter-carrier. 

In  certain  places  there  be  always  fresh  posts,  to 
carry  that  farther  which  is  brougla  unto  them  by 
the  other.— Abbot. 

Thee  I'll  rake  up,  the  post  unsanctifled 
Of  murth'rous  letchers. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

I  fear  my  Julia  would  not  deign  my  lines, 
Receiving  them  by  such  a  worthless  post. 

Id.,  Two  Qentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  1. 

A  cripple  in  the  way  out-travels  a  footman,  or  a 
post  out  of  the  way.— £.  Jonson,  Discoveries. 

I  send  you  the  fair  copy  of  the  poem  on  dulness, 
which  I  should  not  care  to  hazard  by  the  common 
post.— Pope. 

2.  Quick  course  or   manner   of  travelling: 
(this  is  the  sense  in  which  it  is  taken ;  but 
the  expression   seems   elliptical :    to   ride 
post,  is  to  ride  as  a  post,  or  to  ride  in  the 
manner  of  a  post ;  courir  en  poste  ;  whence 
Shakespear,  to  ride  in  post). 

I  brought  my  master  news  of  Juliet's  death, 
And  then  in  post  he  came  from  Mantua 
To  this  same  monument. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  3. 
With  a  vengeance  sent 
Prom  Media  post  to  Egypt. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  170. 

He  who  rides  post  through  an  unknown  country, 

cannot  distinguish  the  situation  of  places. — Dryden. 

3.  Situation ;  seat. 

The  waters  rise  every  where  upon  the  surface  of 
the  earth ;  which  new  post,  when  they  had  once 
seized  on,  they  would  never  quit. — 1\  Burnet,  Theory 
<rf  the  Earth. 

4.  Military  station. 

You  see,  before  the  gate,  what  stalking  ghost 
Commands  the  guard,  what  sentries  keep  the  post. 
Dryden,  Translation  oj  the  JEneAd,  vi.  776. 

As  I  watch'd'the  gates, 
Lodged  on  my  post,  a  herald  is  arrived 
From  Caesar's  camp.  Addison,  Cato. 

Each  of  the  Grecian  captains  he  represents  con- 
quering a  single  Trojan,  while  Diomed  encounters 
two  at  once;  and  when  they  are  engaged,  each  in 
his  distinct  post,  he  only  is  drawn  fighting  in  every 
quarter. — Pope. 

Whatever  spirit  careless  of  his  charge 
His  post  neglects,  or  leaves  the  fair  at  large, 
Shall  feel  sharp  vengeance. 

Id.,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  ii. 

5.  Place ;  employment ;  office. 

Every  man  has  his  post  assigned  to  him,  and  in 
that  station  he  is  well  if  he  can  but  think  himself  so. 
— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

False  men  are  not  to  be  taken  into  confidence, 
nor  fearful  men  into  a  post  that  requires  resolution. 
— Id. 

Without  letters  a  man  can  never  be  qualified  for 
any  considerable  post  in  the  camp  ;  for  courage  and 
corporal  force,  unless  joined  with  conduct,  the 
usual  effect  of  contemplation,  is  no  more  fit  to  com- 
mand than  a  tempest. — Collier. 

While  you,  my  lord,  the  rural  shades  admire, 
And  from  Britannia's  publick  posts  retire, 
Nor  longer,  her  ungrateful  sons  to  please, 
For  their  advantage  sacrifice  your  ease, 
Me  into  foreign  realms  my  fate  conveys. 

Addison,  Letter  from  Italy  to  Lord  Halifax. 

Certain  laws,  by  suffrers  thought  unjust, 
Deny'd  all  posts  of  profit  or  of  trust. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.ii.  ep.  ii. 

Many  thousands  there  are  who  determine  the 
justice  or  madness  of  national  administrations, 
whom  neither  God  nor  men  ever  qualified  for  such 
a  post  of  judgment.—  Watts. 

The  miseries  and  humiliations  of  dependence,  the 
bread  which  is  more  bitter  than  every  other  food, 
the  stairs  which  are  more  painful  than  every  other 
ascent,  had  not  broken  the  spirit  of  Machiavelli. 
The  most  corrupting  post  in  a  corrupting  profession 
had  not  depraved  the  generous  heart  of  Clement.— 
Macaulay,  Critical  and  Historical  Essays,  Machia- 
velli. 

Post.  v.  n.     Travel  with  speed. 

Will  you  presently  take  horse  with  him, 
And  with  all  speed  post  with   him    tow'rds   the 
North  ?  Shakespear,  Richard  III.  ii.  2. 

Post  speedily  to  my  lord,  your  husband, 
Show  him  this  letter.  Id.,  King  Lear,  iii.  7. 

Most  wicked  speed,  to  post 
With  such  dexterity  to  incestuous  sheets. 

Id.,  Hamlet,  i.  2. 
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Then  this,  then  that  man's  aid,  they  crave  im 

plore ; 
Post  here  for  help,  seek  there  their  followers. 

The  Turkish  messenger  presently  took  ho'rae' 
which  was  there  in  readiness  lor  him,  and  posted 
towards  Constantinople  with  as  much  speed  as  he 
could.-Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

Themistocles  made  Xerxes  post  apace  out  of 
Greece,  by  giving  out  that  the  Grecians  had  a  pur. 
pose  to  break  his  bridge  of  ships  athwart  the  Helles- 
pont.— Bacon,  Essays. 

Thousands  at  his  bidding  speed, 
And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest : 
They  also  serve,  wno  only  stand  and  wait. 

Milton,  Sonnets,  On  his  Blindness  12. 

W  itn  songs  and  dance  we  celebrate  the  day  • 
And  with  due  honours  usher  in  the  May ;     ' 
At  other  times  we  reign  by  night  alone, 
And  posting  through  the  skies  pursue  the  moon. 

Dryden,  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  488. 

No  wonder  that  pastorals  have  fallen  into'  dis- 
esteem  ;  I  see  the  reader  already  uneasy  at  this  part 
of  Virgil,  counting  the  pages,  and  posting  to  the 
./Eneis.—  Walsh. 

The  General  posted  along  at  a  great  rate,  for  the 
clock  was  on  the  stroke  of  twelve.— Dickens,  Martin 
Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xxi. 
I  Post.  v.  a. 

1.  Dispatch;  send  with  speed. 

The  serjeant  posted  them,  because  it  was  too  late 
to  carry  them  before  the  chief  officer,  to  the  cage 
which  usually  stands  near  the  market-cross  •  wheu 
they  arrived  there,  they  thanked,  be.— Moral  State 
of  England,  p.  135:  1670. 

2.  Place ;  station  ;  fix. 

The  conscious  priest,  who  was  suborn'd  before, 
Stood  ready  posted  at  the  postern  door. 

Dryden,  Sigismonda  and  Guiscnrdo,  151. 

He  that  proceeds  upon  other  principles  in  his  en- 
quiry into  any  sciences,  puts  himself  on  that  side 
and  posts  himself  in  a  party,  which  he  will  not  quit 
till  he  be  beaten  out.— Locke. 

When  a  man  is  posted  in  the  station  of  a  minister, 
he  is  sure,  beside  the  natural  fatigue  of  it,  to  incur 
the  envy  of  some,  and  the  displeasure  of  others.— 
Addison,  Freeholder. 

Mr.  Avenel . . .  hailed  Randal's  entrance  with  a 
smile  of  relief,  and  rising  and  posting  himself  before 
the  fire— a  coat-tail  under  each  arm— he  scarcely 
allowed  Randal  to  shake  hands  with  Mrs.  Avenel.— 
Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  x.  ch.xix. 

3.  Delay  ;  put  off.     Hare. 

I  have  not  stopt  mine  ears  to  their  demands 
Nor  posted  off  their  suits  with  slow  delays  ; 
Then  why  should  they  love  Edward  more  than  me? 
Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iv.  8. 
Post.  s.    [from  Lat.  postis.~] 

1.  Piece  of  timber  set  erect. 

They  shall  take  of  the  blood  and  strike  it  on  the 
two  side  posts  and  upper  door  post  of  the  house  — 
Exodus,  xii.  7. 

Fir-trees,  cypresses,  and  cedars  being,  by  a  kind 
of  natural  rigour,  inflexible  downwards,  arc' thereby 
fittest  for  posts  or  pillars.— Sir  H.  Wotton,  Ele- 
ments of  Architecture. 

Post  is  equivocal;  it  is  a  piece  of  timber  or  a 
swift  messenger.—  Watts,  Logick. 

2.  In  Navigation.     Prow  of  a  vessel. 

The  queene's  rnajestie  commanded  her  bargemen 
to  row  round  her,  and  viewed  her  from  post  to 
stemme.— Observations  of  Sir  R.  Hawkins,  p.  11. 
From  pillar  to  post.     To  and  fro. 
Post.  v.  a.     Fix  opprobriously  on  posts. 

Many  gentlemen,  for  their  integrity  in  their  votps, 
were,  by  posting  their  names,  exposed  to  the  popu- 
lar calumny  and  fury.— Eikon  Basilike. 

On  pain  of  being  posted  to  your  sorrow, 
Fail  not,  at  four  to  meet  me.  Granville. 

Post.  adj.  [Fr.  apposter.]  Suborned;  hired 
to  do  an  improper  action. 

These  men,  in  blacking  the  lives  and  actions  of 

the  reformers partly  suborned  other  post  men 

to  write  their  legends.— Sir  E.  Sandys,  State  of  Re- 
ligion, sign.  I.  2.  b. :  1605. 

Knight  of  the  post.  One  who  gained  his 
living  by  false  evidence,  or  by  serving  as 
false  bail ;  one  suborned  to  do  a  bad"  ac- 
tion ;  sharper  in  general. 

'A  knight  of  the  post,'  quoth  he,  'for  so  I  am 
tearnied ;  a  fellow  that  will  swear  you  any  thing  for 
twelve-pence.'  —  Nash,  Pierce  Penntlesse:  1592. 
(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

But  is  his  resolution  any  way  infracted,  for  that 
some  refractories  are  (like  knights  of  the  post)  hired 
to  witness  against  him  ?— Ford,  Line  of  Life  :  1620. 
(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

They  were  indicted  of  conspiracy  against  An- 
dronicus;  and  knights  of  the  post,  of  the  devil's  own 
dabbing,  did  depose  it  against  them.— Fuller  llolu 
and  Profane  State,  p.  466. 

There  death  breaks  the  shackles  which  force  had 

put  on, 

And  the  hangman  completes  what  the  judge  but 
begun  j 
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There  the  squire  of  the  pad  and  the  knight  of  the 

post 
Find  their  pains  no  more  baulk'd  and  their  hopes 

no  more  crost. 

Prior,  TJu>  Thief  and  Cordelier. 

As  a  simple  compound. 

Tin-  jiost-kniyht  tlint  will  swear  away  his  soule, 
Though  for  the  same  the  law  his  eares  doe  powle. 
Taylor  (the  Water-poet) ;  1630.    (Nares  by  H. 

and  W.) 

Post.  v.  a.  [?  probably  from  Postil.]  Re- 
gister methodically  ;  transcribe  from  one 
book  into  another. 

You  li.-ive  not  posted  your  books  these  ten  years  : 
how  should  a  man  keep  his  affairs  even  at  this  rate  ? 
— Arbuthnot. 

Post-and-Pair.  s.  [post  here  is,  probably, 
connected  with  the  entry  immediately 
preceding  =  count  up,  mark.]  Name  of 
an  old  game  at  cards. 

Why  should  not  the  thrifty  and  right  worshipful 
game  of  post  and  pair  content  them  P— B.  Jonson, 
Masques  at  Court. 

The  clergy  understood  no  other  than  the  old  Elsi- 
>        beth  game  otpost  and  pair,  and  never  played  higher 
than  two-pence  a  dozen.— Bishop  Parker,  Reproof 
of  the  Reliearsal  Tranxprosed.  p.  469. 

The  heir  with  roses  in  his  shoes, 
That  night  might  village  partner  choose; 
The  lord  underogating  share 
The  vulgar  game  of  post  and  pair. 

Sir  W.  Scott,  Christmas. 

Post  and  pair  [was]  a  game  on  the  cards,  played 
with  three  cards  each,  wherein  much  depended  on 
vying,  or  betting  on  the  goodness  of  your  own  hand. 
It  is  clear,  from  the  intimations  in  the  examples,  that 
a  pair  of  royal  aces  was  the  best  hand,  and  next  any 
other  three  cards,  according  to  their  order ;  kings, 
queens,  knaves,  &c.,  descending.  If  there  were  no 
threes  the  highest  pairs  might  win,  or  also  the 
highest  game  in  three  cards.  It  would  in  these 
points  much  resemble  the  modern  game  of  com- 
merce. This  game  was  thus  personified  by  Ben 
Jonson  in  a  masque  :  '  Post  and  pair,  with  a  pair- 
royal  of  aces  in  his  hat,  his  garments  all  done  over 
with  pairs  and  purs,  his  squire  carrying  a  box,  cards, 
and  counters.'  (Christmas,  a  Masque.)  It  is  charac- 
terized elsewhere  by  the  same  author  as  a  frugal 
frame. — Nares. 
Post-hackney,  s.  Hired  post-horses. 

Espying  the  French  ambassador  with  the  king's 
coach  attending  him,  made  them  balk  the  beaten 
road  and  teach  posthackneys  to  leap  hedges. — Sir  H. 
Wotton. 

Post-haste.  s.    Haste  like  that  of  a  courier. 

This  is 

The  source  of  this  our  watch,  and  the  chief  head 
Of  this  posthaste  and  romage  in  the  land. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  1. 
The  duke 

Requires  your  haste,  postJtaste  appearance, 
Ev'n  on  the  instant.  Id.,  Othello,  i.  2. 

This  man  tells  us,  that  the  world  waxes  old, 
though  not  in  posthaste. — Hakewill,  Apology. 
Post-mortem,  adj.  [Lat.  post  =  after  + 
mortem,  accusative  singular  of  mors,  mor- 
tis =  death.  Though,  to  a  great  extent  a 
medical  rather  than  a  general  term,  it  may 
be  treated  as  an  English  word.  Moreover, 
it  is  a  single  word,  also  an  adjective.  We 
say,  a  post-mortem  examination,  rather 
an  examination  post  mortem.  The  term 
autopsy  -  actual  inspection,  has  been  sug- 
gested, and,  to  some  extent,  adopted  instead 
of  it.  In  coroner's  inquests,  however,  and 
tho  reports  of  them,  the  word  under  notice 
is  prevalent,  if  not  exclusively  so.]  Sub- 
sequent to  death. 

Post-town,  s.  Town  in  which  there  is  a 
postoffice. 

During  the  necessary  delay  at  some  post-town, 
our  contemplative  parson  rambled  about  after  a 
bookseller's  shop. —  Wakefield,  Memoirs,  p.  54. 

Postabie.  adj.  Capable  of  being  carried  by, 
or  as  if  by,  post.  Rare. 

Devotion  doth  by  degrees  teach  us  to  make  our 
peace  postable  upon  all  the  tides  of  fortune,  under- 
standing them  to  be  truly  the  current  of  Divine 
Providence.—  W.  Mountague,  Devout  Essays,  pt.  i. 
p.  58 :  1648. 

Postage,  .v. 

1 .  Passage  by,  or  as  by,  post. 

There  is  a  power  in  virtue  to  attract  our  adhe- 
rence to  her  before  all  the  transient  and  skin-deep 
pleasures  that  we  fondly  search  after  in  this  postage  of 
life  in  this  world. — Felltham,  Resolves,  57.  (Ord  MS.) 

2.  Land-passage  (interrupting  a  journey  or 
way  by  water). 
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At  the  little  falls  is  a  pnsttiyc,  or  land  carriage  for 
about  a  mile. . . .  About  twelve  miles  on  this  side  of 
( (swego  there  is  a  fall  of  eleven  feet  perpendicular, 
where  there  is  consequently  a  postage,  which,  how- 
ever, does  not  exceed  forty  yards.— Smollett,  History 
of  England,  b.  ii.  ch.  iv.  (Ord  MS.) 
3.  Money  paid  for  conveyance  of  a  letter. 

Fifty  pounds  for  the  postage  of  a  letter!  to  send 
by  the  church  is  certainly  the  dearest  road  in  Chris- 
tendom.— Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  ii.  3. 
Postboy,  s.     Courier ;  boy  who  rides  post. 
Six  gentlemen  upon  the  road 

Thus  seeing  Gilpin  fly, 
With  postboy  lumbering  at  his  heels, 
They  raised  the  hue  and  cry. 

Cowper.  John  Gilpin. 

The  Baron  gnashed  his  teeth  as,  hastily  entering 
the  carriage,  he  drew  down  the  blinds.    The  post- 
boys cracked  their  whips,  and  the  wheels  rolled 
away. — Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  xii.  ch.  xxxiii. 
Postefcaise.   s.       Travelling  carriage   with 
four  wheels. 

In  the  afternoon  we  took  a  postchaise  (it  still 
snowing  very  hard)  for  Boulogne.  This  chaise  is  a 
strange  sort  of  conveyance,  of  much  greater  use  than 
beauty,  resembling  an  ill-shaped  chariot,  only  with 
the  door  opening  before  instead  of  the  side.— Grey, 
Letters:  1739. 

We  could  indeed  have  used  our  postchaise  one 
day  longer,  along  the  military  road  to  fort  Augustus. 
— Johnson,  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands. 

At  the  first  appearance  of  postchaises,  rather  be- 
fore the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  they  had 
only  two  wheels;  and  the  front  opened  by  way  of 
door. — Mason, 

Postdate,  v.  a.  Date  later  than  the  real 
time. 

If  they  [the  physicians]  should  begin  to  write  now 
rules  for  my  dyet  and  exercise  when  I  were  well, 
[being  now  sick,]  this  were  to  antedate  or  to  post- 
date their  consultation,  not  to  give  physick. — Donne, 
Devotions,  p.  210. 

Those,  whose  postdated  loyalty  now  consists  only 
in  decrying  that  action,  which  had  been  taken  out 
of  their  hands  by  others  more  cunning,  though  no 
less  wicked  than  themselves. — South,  Sermons,  v.  59. 

Postdiluvian,  adj.    [Lat.  diluvium  =  deluge : 
as  the  origin  of  the  compounds  under  no- 
tice, The  Deluge.]     Posterior  to  the  flood. 
Take  a  view  of  the  postdiluvian  state  of  this  our 
globe,  how  it  hath  stood  for  this  last  four  thousand 
years. —  Woodward,  Essay  towards  a  Natural  His- 
tory of  the  Earth. 

Postdiluvian.  s.  One  who  lived  since  the 
flood. 

The  antediluvians  lived  a  thousand  years ;  and  as 
for  the  age  of  the  postdiluvians  for  some  centuries, 
the  annals  of  Phoenicia,  Egypt,  and  China  agree 
with  the  tenor  of  the  sacred  history. —  Grew,  Cosmo- 
logia  Sacra. 

Poster,  s.  One  who  posts,  i.e.  courier ;  one 
who  travels  hastily. 

The  weird  sisters  hand  in  hand, 
Posters  of  the  sea  and  land, 
Thus  do  go  about.  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  3. 

Poster,  s.  [from  post,  from  Lat.  postis,  as 
being  fixed  on  posts;  see  Post,  v.  a.] 
Large  placard  so  called. 

'  Look  here ;  what  do  you  think  of  this  ? '    With 
this  inquiry  Mr.  Crummies  unfolded  a  red  poster, 
and  a  blue  poster,  and  a  yellow  poster,  at  the  top  of 
each  of  which  public  notifications  was  inscribed  in 
enormous  characters — '  First  appearance  of  the  un- 
rivalled Miss  Petowker.of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury 
Lane.'— Dickens,  Nicholas  Nickleby,  ch.  xxv. 
Posterior,  adj.     [Lat.] 
1.  Happening  after ;  placed  after;  following. 

Where  the  anterior  body  giveth  way,  as  fast  as 
the  posterior  cometh  on,  it  maketh  no  noise,  be  the 
motion  never  so  great. — Bacon. 

No  care  was  taken  to  have  this  matter  remedied 
by  the  explanatory  articles  posterior  to  the  report. 
— Addison. 

Hesiod  was  posterior  to  Homer. — Broome. 

This  orderly  disposition  of  things  includes  the 
ideas  of  prior,  posterior,  and  simultaneous. — Watts, 
Logick. 

•2.  Backward. 

And  now  had  fame's  posterior  trumpet  blown, 
And  all  the  nations  summon' d  .to  the  throne. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  72. 

Posteriority,  s.  State  of  being  after  :  (op- 
posed to  priority). 

Although  the  condition  of  sex  and  posteriority  of 
Creation  might  extenuate  the  error  of  a  woman,  yet 
it  was  unexcusable  hi  the  man.  —Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

There  must  be  a  posteriority  in  time  of  every  com- 
pounded body,  to  these  more  simple  bodies  out  of 
which  it  is  constituted.— Sir  M.  Hale,  Origination 
of  Mankind. 
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Posteriorly,  adv.  Towards  the  posterior, 
latter,  or  hinder  end. 

The  crown  of  the  third  lower  molar  is  contracted 
posteriorly,  and  supported  by  two  connate  fangs. — 
Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,  vol.  iii.  p.  335. 

Posteriors.  s.  pi.     Hinder  parts. 

The  attempt  to  raise  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
pounds  is  as  vain  as  that  of  Rabelais,  to  squeeze  out 
wind  from  the  posteriors  of  a  dead  ass. — Swift. 

Posterity.  *.  Succeeding  generations  ;  de- 
scendants :  (opposed  to  ancestors). 

It  was  said, 

It  should  not  stand  in  thy  posterity ; 
But  that  myself  should  be  the  father 
Of  many  kings.  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  1. 

Since  arms  avail  not  now  that  Henry's  dead, 
Posterity  await  for  wretched  years. 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  i.  1. 
And  thy  request  think  now  fulfilrd,  that  ask'd 
How  first  this  world  and  face  of  things  began, 
And  what  before  thy  memory  was  done 
From  the  beginning,  that  posterity, 
Inform'd  by  thee,  might  know. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  635. 
Their  names  shall  be  transmitted  to  posterity,  and 
spoken  of  through  all  future  ages.— Bishop  Smal- 
ridge,  Sermons. 

They  were  fallible,  they  were  men :  but  if  posterity, 
fallible  as  they,  grow  bold  and  daring,  where  the 
other  would  nave  trembled,  let  them  look  to  it. — 
Waterland. 

In  the  plural. 

That  was  counted  unto  him  for  righteousness, 
among  all  posterities  for  evermore.  — Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  Psalm  cvi.  31. 

Postern.  s.  [Dutch  posterne  ;  Fr.  poterne ; 
Lat.  janua  postica,  from  post  =  after,  be- 
hind.] Small  gate  ;  little  door ;  bye,  side, 
or  (as  originally)  back  entrance  in  general. 

Ere  dawning  light 

Discover'd  had  the  world  to  heaven  wide, 
He  by  a  privy  postern  took  his  flight, 
That  of  his  envious  eyes  he  mote  be  spy'd. 

Spenser. 

Go  on,  good  Eglamour, 
Out  at  the  posterns  by  the  abbey  wall. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  v.  1 . 

Great  Britain  hath  had  by  his  majesty  a  strong 

addition ;  the  postern,  by  which  we  were  so  often 

entered  and  surprised,  is  now  made  up.  —  Sir  W. 

Raleigh,  Essays. 

If  the  nerves,  which  are  the  conduits  to  convey 
them  from  without  to  the  audience  in  the  brain,  be 
so  disordered  as  not  to  perform  their  functions, 
they  have  no  postern  to  be  admitted  by,  no  other 
.ways  to  bring  themselves  into  view. — Locke. 

A  private  postern  opens  to  my  gardens, 
Through  which  the  beauteous   captive  might  re- 
move. Howe, 
Used  adjectivally. 

The  conscious  priest,  who  was  suborn 'd  before, 
Stood  ready  posted  at  the  postern  door. 

Dryden,  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  151. 
Postexistence.  s.     Future  existence. 

As  Simonides  has  exposed  the  vicious  part  of 
women  from  the  doctrine  of  pre-existence,  some  of 
the  ancient  philosophers  have  satirized  the  vicious 
part  of  the  human  species  from  a  notion  of  the 
soul's  postexistence. — Addison. 

Postfact.  s.  [Lat. post+factum  =  thing  done, 
neuter  of  the  pass.  part,  of  facio  =  I  do  ; 
common  as  a  substantive.]  That  which  re- 
presents or  relates  to  a  fact  that  has  oc- 
curred :  (this  form,  though  English,  is 
rarer  than  the  Latin  combination  ex  post 
facto). 

Some  have  published,  that  there  is  a  proper  sacri- 
fice in  the  Lord's  supper  to  exhibit  Christ's  death  in 
the  postfact,  as  there  was  a  sacrifice  to  prefigure  in 
the  old  law  the  antefact.  —  Proceedings  of  some 
Divines,  pp.  1,  2 :  1641. 

Posthorse.  s.  Horse  stationed  for  the  use 
of  couriers. 

He  lay  under  a  tree,  while  his  servants  were 
getting  fresh  posthorses  for  him. — Sir  P.  Sianey, 

He  cannot  live,  I  hope ;  and  must  not  die, 
Till  George  be  pack'd  with  posthorse  up  to  heav'n. 
Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  1. 

Xaycus  was  forthwith  beset  on  every  side  and 
taken,  and  by  posthorses  conveyed  with  all  speed  to 
Constantinople.— Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

Posthouse.  s.  Post  office ;  house  where  let- 
ters are  taken  and  dispatched. 

An  officer  at  the  posthouse  in  London  places  every 
letter  he  takes  in,  in  the  box  belonging  to  the  proper 
road. —  Watts. 

But  let  eternal  infamy  pursue 
The  wretch  to  nought  but  his  ambition  true. 
Who,  for  the  sake  of  filling  with  one  blast 
The  posthouse  of  all  Europe,  lays  her  waste. 

Cowper,  Table  Talk,  29.    (Ord  MS.) 
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Posthume.  arf/.  Posthumous :  (according 
to  Johnson  the  form  under  notice  is  the 
older  word ;  it  is  certainly  the  rarer  one). 

A  posthume  modesty,  which  could  not  be  born,  till 
they  were  dead.— Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  379  :  1617. 
Any  new-invented,  and,  as  it  were,  posthume  in- 
terpretation.—  Bishop  Sanderson,  On  Promissory 
Oaths,  ii.  §  7. 

Posthumous,  adj.  [Lat.  post humus.~\  Done 
after  one's  death. 

In  our  present  miserable  and  divided  condition, 
how  just  soever  a  man's  pretensions  may  be  to  a 
great  or  blameless  reputation,  he  must,  with  regard 
to  his  posthumous  character,  content  himself  with 
such  a  consideration  as  induced  the  famous  Sir 
Francis  Bacon,  after  having  bequeathed  his  soul  to 
God,  and  his  body  to  the  earth,  to  leave  his  fame  to 
foreign  nations. — Addison. 
Posthumously,  adv.  After  one's  death. 

The  Register  [of  bishop  Kennet]  was  posthu- 
mously published,  from  his  MS.  collections,  in  1728. 
— Note  on  Atterbury's  Epistolary  Correspondence, 
i.  23. 

Postic.  adj.  [Lat.posticus.']  Backward.  Rare, 
fhepostick  and  backward  position  of  the  feminine 
parts  in  quadrupeds  can  hardly  admit  the  substitu- 
tion of  masculine  generation.  —  Sir   T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

Postil.  *.  [Lat.  postilla.']  Gloss  ;  marginal 
note.  Obsolete. 

What  the  postylles  are  upon  the  epysteles  and 
gospels,  I  cannot  tell.— Bale,   Yet  a  Course  at  the 
Romysshe  Foxe,  fol.  53.  b. :  1543. 
Postil.  v.  n.     Comment ;  make  illustrations. 
To  postell  upon  a  kyrie.       Skelton,  Poems,  p.  200. 
When  Cardinal  Cajetan,  in  the  days  of  our  grand- 
fathers, had  forsaken  that  vein  of  postilling  and 
allegorising  on  Scripture,  which  for  a  long  time  had 
prevailed  in  the  Church,  and  betaken  himself  unto 
the  literal  sense,  it  was  a  thing  so  distasteful  unto 
the  Church  of  Rome,  that  he  was  forced  to  find  out 
many  shifts  and  make  many  apologies  for  himself.— 
J.  H.  Newman,  Essay  on  the  Development  of  Chris- 
tian Doctrine,  ch.  vi.  sect.  i. 

Postil.  v.  a.  Gloss ;  illustrate  with  mar- 
ginal notes. 

I  have  seen  a  book  of  account  of  Empson's,  that 
had  the  king's  hand  almost  to  every  leaf  by  way  of 
signing,  and  was  in  some  places  postilled  in  the 
margin  with  the  king's  hand.— Bacon,  History  of 
the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

Postiler.  s.  One  who  glosses  or  illustrates 
with  marginal  notes. 

It  hath  been  observed  by  many  holy  writers,  com- 
monly delivered  by  postillers  and  commentators.— 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

Hence,  you  phantastick  postillers  in  song ; 
My  text  defeats  your  art,  ties  nature's  tongue. 

Cleaveland. 
Postilion,  s.     [Fr.  postilion.'] 

1.  One  who  guides  the  first  part  of  a  set  of 
six  horses  in  a  coach. 

Let  the  postilion  nature  mount,  and  let 
The  coachman  art  be  set.  Cowley. 

A  voung  batchelor  of  arts  came  to  town  recom- 
mended to  a  chaplain's  place ;  but  none  being  va- 
cant, modestly  accepted  of  that  of  a  postilion. — 
Tatter. 

2.  One  who  guides  a  postchaise. 

'  Don't  go  too  fast,'  cried  Montague  to  the  posti- 
lion ;  '  and  take  care  how  you  go.  You  were  nearly 
in  the  ditch  when  1  called  to  you.'— Dickens,  Martin 
Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xlii. 

Postilize.  v.  a.     Postil.    Rare. 

[Maurilius  de  Portu  published]  several  other 
things,  besides  his  postillizing  the  whole  doctrine 
of  Duns  Scotus.— Wood,  Athenae  Oxonienses.  (Ord 
MS.) 

Posting,  part.  adj. 

1.  Travelling  with  speed. 

This  only  object  of  my  real  care, 
Cut  off  from  hope,  abandon'd  to  despair, 
]  n  some  few  posting  fatal  hours  is  hurled 
From  wealth,  from  power,  from  love,  and  from  the 
W0rld.  Prior,  Solomon,  ii.  825. 

2.  Travelling  by  post. 

'  They  had  a  posting  carriage  at  the  porch,  sir,  and 
had  stopped  to  hear  the  organ.' — Dickens,  Martin 
Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xx. 

Postliminiar.  adj.  [Lat.  postliminium,  from 
limen  =  threshold.]  Done,  or  contrived, 
subsequently. 

It  may  be  said,  that  it  is  possible  the  soul  may  be 
rapt  from  this  terrestrial  body,  and  carried  to  re- 
mote and  distant  places,  from  whence  she  may  make 
a  postliminiar  return.— Hallywell,  Melamproncea, 
p.  70 :  1681. 
Postliminious.  adj.  Postliminiar. 

The  reason  why  men  are  so  short  and  weak  in 
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governing,  is,  because  most  things  fall  out  to  them 
accidentally,  and  cope  not  into  any  compliance 
with  their  preconceived  ends,  but  are  forced  to 
comply  subsequently,  and  to  strike  in  with  things 
as  they  fall  out,  by  postliminions  after-applications 
of  them  to  their  purposes. — South,  Sermons,  i.  284. 

Postman,  s.    Post ;  courier ;  letter-carrier. 
We  are  most  frail,  and  never  abide  in  one  stay ; 
but  hasten,  like  a  postman  to  our  end. — Granger, 
Commentary  on  Ecclesiastes,  p.  11 :  1621. 

Newswriters  of  Great  Britain,  whether  postmen 
or  postboys,  or  by  what  other  name  or  title  soever 
dignified  or  distinguished. — Tatler,  no.  18. 
Postmark,  s.     Stamp  of  the  post-office  on  a 
letter. 

All  that  is  ascertained  is  that  our  man  exists  and 
is  well  to  do  in  the  world.  There  comes  an  annual 
and  anonymous  contribution,  and  not  a  light  one, 
to  his  brot  her.  I  examined  the  post-marks  of  the 
letters,  but  they  all  varied,  and  were  evidently  ar- 
ranged to  mislead. — B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  ch.  ix. 

Postmaster,  s.  One  who  has  charge  of 
public  conveyance  of  letters. 

I  came  yonder  at  Eton  to  marry  Mrs.  Anne  Page ; 
and  'tis  a  postmaster's  boy. — Shakespear,  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  v.  5. 
As  first  element  in  a  compound. 

As  without  this  letter  he  believes  that  happy  re- 
volution had  never  been  effected,  he  prays  to  be 
made  postmaster-general. — Spectator. 

2.  Portionist. 

Postmeridian,  adj.  [Lat.  postmeridianus  ; 
meridies  =  midday.]  Being  in  the  after- 
noon. 

Over-hasty  digestion  is  the  inconvenience  of  post- 
meridian sleep. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental 
History. 

Postnatal,  s.     Subsequent  to  birth. 

The  idiots  with  large  heads  are  those  whose  idiocy 
depends  on  post-natal  diseases,  and  especially  rick- 
ets.— Dr.  Sankey,  Lectures  on  Mental  Diseases, 
lect.  vi. 

Postnate.  adj.  [Lat.  natus  =  born.]  Sub- 
sequent. Rare. 

The  graces  and  gifts  of  the  Spirit  are  postnate, 
and  are  additions  to  art  and  nature.— Jeremy  Tay- 
lor, On  Extempore  Prayer,  §  14. 

It  will  be  no  sin  to  suspect  this  to  be  no  original 
of,  but  a  post-nate  allusion  to  his  arines. — Fuller, 
Worthies,  Berkshire.  (Rich.) 

And,  consequently,  knowledge  and  wisdom  to  be 
but  a  second  or  post-nate  thing,  though  eternal. — 
Cudworth,  Intellectual  System,  p.  585.  (Rich.) 

Postobit.  s.  [Lat.  obitum,  accusative  singu- 
lar of  obitus  =  departure,  death.]  Claim  to 
be  satisfied  after  the  death  of  some  one : 
(often  used  adjectivally,  as,  '  a  postobit 
bond'). 
Sweet  is  a  legacy,  and  passing  sweet 

The  unexpected  death  of  some  old  lady 
Or  gentleman  of  seventy  years  complete. 
Who've   made   'us  youth'    wait    too — too   long 

already 
For  an  estate,  or  cash,  or  country  seat ; 

Still  breaking,  but  with  stamina  so  steady, 
That  all  the  Israelites  are  fit  to  mob  its 
Next  owner  for  their  double- damn'd  post-obits. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  i.  125. 

'  Don't  you  remember  what  the  Governor  said — he 
actually  wept  while  he  said  it — "Never  calculate  on 
my  death :  I  could  not  bear  that."  Oh,  Randal, 
don't  speak  of  it!'— 'I  respect  your  sentiments; 
but  still,  all  the  post-obits  you  could  raise  could  not 
shorten  Mr.  Hazeldean's  life  by  a  day.  However, 
dismiss  that  idea ;  we  must  think  of  some  other 
device.' — Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  viii.  ch.  iv. 

Postoffice.  s.  Office  where  letters  are  deli- 
vered to  the  post ;  posthouse. 

If  you  don't  send  to  me  now  and  then,  the  post- 
office  will  think  me  of  no  consequence ;  for  I  have 
no  correspondent  but  you. — Gay,  Letter  to  Swift. 

If  you  are  sent  to  the  postoffice  with  a  letter,  put 
it  in  carefully. — Swift. 

The  king  granted  the  duke  and  his  heirs  for  ever 
a  pension  on  the  post-office,  a  light  tax  upon  coals 
shipped  to  London,  and  a  tithe  of  all  the  shrimps 
caught  on  the  southern  coast.— B.  Disraeli,  Sybil, 
b.  ii.  ch.  xv. 

Postpone,  v.  a.  [Lat.  postpono,  from  pono 
- 1  place.] 

1.  Put  off;  delay. 

You  would  postpone  me  to  another  reign, 
Till  when  you  are  content  to  be  unjust.        Dryden. 

The  most  trifling  amusement  is  suffered  to  post- 
pone the  one  thing  necessary. — Rogers. 

2.  Set  in  value  below  something  else  :  (with 

to). 

All  other  considerations  should  give  way,  and  be 
postponed  to  this.— Locke,  Thoughts  on  Education. 
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These  words,  by  postponing  of  the  parenthesis  to 
its  proper  place,  are  more  clearly  understood  — 
Knatchbull,  Annotations  on  the  New  Testament,^, 
100. 

Postponement,  s.    [from  postpone."]    Delay. 
Such  a  hitch  as  this  made  the  postponement  of  our 
adventure  inevitable.— Theodore  Hook,  Gilbert  Gur- 
ney. 

Postponence.  s.     Dislike. 

Noting  preference,  or  postponence. — Dr.  John- 
son, in  voces  Of. 

Postponer.  s.     One  who  postpones,  delays, 
or  puts  off. 

They  are  justly  chargeable  with  neglecting  warn- 
ings. And  what  is  the  event  ?  These  postponers 
never  enter  upon  religion  at  all,  in  earnest  or  ef- 
fectually.— Paley,  Sermons,  On  Neglect  of  Warn' 
ings. 

Postpose.  ».  a.  Place  after;  postpone.  Rare. 
He  is  so  strongly  rooted  in  the  opinion  of  the 
royall  vine,  that  he  post-voseth  ftliall  and  frater- 
iiall  love  to  his  favour  towards  him. — Howell,  Vocall 
Forrest.    (Ord  MS.) 
Postposit.  v.  a.   Place  after. 

Often  in  our  love  to  her,  our  love  to  God  is  swal- 
lowed and  postposited. — Felltham,  On  St.  Luke,  ;523 
(Ord  MS.) 

Postposition,  s.     State  of  being  put  back, 
or  out  of  the  regular  place. 

Nor  is  the  postposition  of  the  nominative  case  to 
the  verb  against  the  use  of  the  tongue;  nor  the  tra- 
jection  here  so  great,  but  the  Latin  will  admit  the 
same  order  of  the  words. — Mede,  On  Daniel's  Weeks, 
p.  36. 

Postposition,  s.  In  Grammar.  This  word, 
or  its  equivalent,  has  now  become  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  Comparative  Philology; 
the  ordinary  term  preposition  being  wholly 
inadequate.  For  its  import  as  the  name 
of  a  part  of  speech,  see  under  that  entry : 
its  etymology  being  the  same  as  that  of  the 
word  now  under  notice,  with  the  difference 
that  pre-  represents  the  Latin  pros  -  before. 
Now  in  the  classical,  and,  it  may  be 
added,  several  other  languages  of  impor- 
tance, those  subordinate  words  by  which 
certain  relations  between  two  nouns  are 
expressed,  without,  or  almost  without,  an 
exception,  precede  their  substantive  ;  ana 
oupavov,  a  caelo,  from  heaven,  in  Greek, 
Latin,  and  English  respectively. 

So  far,  then,  as  in  this  respect,  all  lan- 
guages are  like  the  English,  the  Latin,  and 
the  Greek,  the  term  preposition  is  a  con- 
venient one ;  for  the  place  and  meaning 
coincide,  and  the  class  may  be  named  from 
either.  But,  taking  the  languages  of  the 
world  at  large,  the  Greek  and  Latin  prac- 
tice is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 
In  almost  all  the  native  languages  of  Asia, 
what  we  call  prepositions  follow  their 
noun  ;  often,  like  the  article  and  reflective 
pronoun,  coalescing  with  it,  so  as  to  form, 
or  simulate,  an  inflection.  The  inconve- 
nience of  such  a  term  as  preposition  is  now 
manifest ;  nor  is  it  much  remedied  when 
we  allow  ourselves  to  use  the  contradictory 
phrase  postpositive  preposition.  What  is 
really  wanted  is  a  general  name  for  that 
part  of  speech  under  which  preposition 
and  postposition  may  stand  as  co-ordinate 
terms. 

Postpositive,  adj.  In  Grammar.  In  its 
very  widest  sense  applicable  to  any  element 
in  a  compound  or  derived  word  which  fol- 
lows the  main  or  fundamental  part  of  it ; 
e.g.  the  s  (whether  a  sign  of  the  possessive 
case  or  of  the  plural  number)  in  words  like 
fathers,  tables,  moons,  &c. :  in  which  case  it 
nearly  coincides  with  affix. 

But  its  ordinary  power  is  more  limited ; 
those  affixes  being  more  especially  named 
postpositive,  which  might  have  bean  preposi- 
tive, and  which,  in  many  cases  are  so.  Thus 
in  Danish,  sol  =  sun,  solen  =  the  sun  ;  bord 
=  table,  bordet  =  the  table  ;  the  -en  being 
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the  form  for  the  masculine  and  feminine, 
the  -et  for  the  neuter.  This  is  called  the 
postpositive  article.  The  same  may  be 
found  with  different  degrees  of  prominence, 
in  Rouman,  Lithuanic,  and  Albanian,  i.e. 
in  four  European  languages. 

Again,  the  Norse  passive  is  formed  by 
adding  s  to  the  active ;  asjeg  kalle  =  I  call, 
jeg  kalles  =  I  am  called.  In  Icelandic  this 
a  is  st ;  and  in  the  oldest  Norwegian  sc, 
which  is  simply  the  reflective  pronoun  sig. 
Out  of  this  has  grown  first  a  Middle,  then  a 
Passive  Voice.  In  French  se  precedes  the 
verb ;  i.  e.  in  France  the  pronoun  is  pre- 
positive. 

The  following  details  of  [the]  accidents  [of  the 
Hindostani  language]  are  from  Professor  Mpnier 
William's  Grammar. . . .  The  extreme  simplicity  of 
the  declension  should  be  noticed  as  well  as  the  post- 
positive character  of  the  affixes  by  which  the  several 
relations  which  in  Latin  and  Greek  a.re  expressed  by 
true  cases,  are  expressed.  In  [the  words]  '  Mardka ' 
[man's],  &c.,  there  is  no  true  case  at  all,  but  only  an 
approximation  to  one;  in  other  words,  there  is 
merely  a  noun  with  a  preposition— the  preposition 
itself  "being  a  pout  position.— Dr.  R.  G.  Latham,  Ele- 
ments of  Comparative  Philology,  eh.  xxxii. 

[The  Lithuanic]  has  an  approximation  to  the  post- 
positive article;  i.e.  it  has  a  definite  inflection  of 
the  adjective  formed  by  the  incorporation,  as  an 
affix,  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun —  .  One  of  the 
points  . . .  invested  with  interest  is  this  same  ap- 
proximate postposition  of  the  article.— Ibid.  ch.  Ixxv. 
With  a  postpositive  article  and  a  so-called  passive 
voice  . .  the  Norse  languages  are  sufficiently  sepa- 
rated from  the  German. — Ibid.  ch.  Ixxix. 

Postpositional,  and  other  similar  con- 
geners, are  also  required. 
Postscript,  s.     [Lat.  scriptum  -  thing  writ- 
ten, writing.]      Paragraph  added  to  the 
end  of  a  letter. 

I  knew  one,  that  when  he  wrote  a  letter,  he  would 
put  that  which  was  most  material  in  the  postscript. 
—Bacon,  Essays,  Of  Cunning. 

I  think  he  prefers  the  public  good  to  his  private 
opinion ;  and  therefore  is  willing  his  proposals  should 
with  freedom  be  examined :  thus  I  understand  his 
postscript. — Locke. 

The  gentleman,  who  has  published  an  answer  to 
Sir  William  Meredith's  pamphlet,  having  honoured 
me  with  a  postscript  of  six  quarto  pages,  which  he 
modestly  calls,  bestowing  a  very  few  words  upon 
me,  I  cannot,  in  common  politeness,  refuse  him  a 
reply.— Letters  ofJunius,  letter  xxx. 
Postulate,  v.  a.   [Lat.  postulatus,  pass.  part, 
of  postulo  =  demand,  require.] 

1.  Beg,  or  assume,  without  proof. 

They  most  powerfully  magnify  God,  who,  not  from 
postulated  and  precarious  inferences  entreat  a  cour- 
teous assent,  but  from  experiments  and  undeniable 
effects.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  Invite  ;  require  by  entreaty. 

A  great  alliance  was  projected  among  many  Pro- 
testant princes  to  disturb  cardinal  Fustemburg  in 
the  possession  of  Colen,  to  which  he  was  postulated 
by  the  majority  of  the  chapter.— Bishop  Burnet, 
History  of  his  Own  Time. 

Postulate,  s.  [Lat.  postulatumJ]  Thing  or 
point  postulated  ;  position  supposed  or  as- 
sumed without  proof. 

This  we  shall  induce  not  from  postulates  and  en- 
treated maxims,  but  from  undeniable  principles. — 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

Some  havo  cast  all  their  learning  into  the  method 
of  mathematicians,  under  theorems,  problems,  and 
postulates. —  Watts. 
Postulation.  s.     [Lat.  postulatio,  -onis.~\ 

1.  Act  of  supposing  without  proof;  gratui- 
tous assumption. 

A  second  postulation  to  elicit  my  assent,  is  the 
veracity  of  him  that  reports  it.— Sir  M.  Hale,  Ori- 
gination of  Mankind. 

2.  Supplication  ;  intercession. 

Presenting  his  postulations  at  the  throne  of  God. 
—Bishop  Pearson,  Exposition  of  the  Creed. 

3.  Suit;  cause. 

By  this  means  the  cardinal's  postulation  was  de- 
fective, since  he  had  not  two-thirds  of  the  voices.— 
Bishop  Jiurnet,  History  of  his  Own  Time. 
Postulatory.  adj. 

1.  Assuming  without  proof. 

2.  Assumed  without  proof. 

Whoever  shall  peruse  the  phytognomy  of  Porta, 
and  strictly  observe   how  vegetable   realities   are 
forced  into  animal  representations,  may  perceive 
the  semblance  is  but  postulatory —Sir  T.  Browne 
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3.  Supplicatory  ;  entreating. 

He  easily  recovers  the  courage  to  turn  that  depre- 
catory prayer  into  a  postulatory  ow—Lord  Claren- 
don, Tracts,  892.  (Ord  MS.) 

Postuiatum.  s.  Position  assumed  without 
proof. 

Calumnies  often  refuted,  are  the  postulafums  of 
scribblers,  upon  which  they  proceed,  as  upon  first 
principles. — Addison,  Spectator,  no.  125. 

From  these  and  the  like  principles  or  postulata, 
as  void  of  reason  as  of  decency  and  modesty,  and  for 
which  he  has  not  one  syllable  of  proof,  he  draws  de- 
ductions, and  forms  conclusions,  all  built  upon  the 
sand.—  Waterland,  Scripture  Vindicated,  pt.  ii.  p.  66. 

Posture,  s.     [Fr. ;  Lat.  positura."] 
}.  Place;  situation;  disposition  with  regard 
to  something  else. 

Although  these  studies  are  not  so  pleasing  as  con- 
templations physical  and  mathematical,  yet  they 
recompense  with  the  excellency  of  their  use  in  rela- 
tion to  man  and  his  noblest  posture  and  station 
in  this  word,  a  state  of  regulated  society.— Sir  M. 
Hale. 

According  to  the  posture  of  our  affairs  in  the  last 
campaign,  this  prince  could  have  turned  the  balance 
on  either  side. — Addison. 

When  all  things  are  in  this  languishing  or  dying 
posture,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  under  the 
fears  of  their  last  end,  the  heavens  will  open  on  a 
sudden  and  the  glory  of  God  will  appear.— T.  Bur- 
net,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

2.  Voluntary  collocation  of  the  parts  of  the 
body  with  respect  to  each  other. 

He  starts, 

Then  lays  his  finger  on  his  temple  ;  straight 
Springs  out  into  fast  gait ;  then  stops  again, 
Strikes  his  breast  hard,  and  then  anon  he  casts 
His  eyes  against  the  moon,  in  most  strange  postures. 
Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

Where  there  are  affections  of  reverence,  there  will 
be  postures  of  reverence.— South,  Sermons. 

The  posture  of  a  poetick  figure  is  the  description 
of  his  heroes  in  the  performance  of  such  or  such  an 
action. — Dryden. 

In  the  meanest  marble  statue  one  sees  the  faces, 
postures,  airs,  and  dress,  of  those  that  lived  so  many 
ages  before  us. — Addison. 

3.  State ;  disposition. 

The  lord  Hopton  left  Arundel-castle  before  he  had 
put  it  into  the  good  posture  he  intended.  —  Lord 
Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

In  this  abject  posture  have  ye  sworn 
To  adore  the  conqueror  ? 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  322. 

The  several  postures  of  his  devout  soul  in  all  con- 
ditions of  life,  are  displayed  with  great  simplicity.— 
Bishop  Atterbury. 

Posture,  v.  a.  Put  in  any  particular  place, 
disposition,  or  attitude. 

He  was  raw  with  posturing  himself  according  to 
the  direction  of  the  chirurgeons. — Brook. 

The  gill  fins  are  so  postured  as  to  move  from  back 
to  belly,  and  6  contra.—  Grew. 

These  two  were  postured  motionless, 
Like  natural  sculpture  in  cathedral  cavern ; 
The  frozen  god  still  couchant  on  the  earth, 
And  the  sad  goddess  weeping  at  his  feet. 

Keats,  Hyperion. 

Posturemaster.  s.  One  who  teaches  or  prac- 
tises attitudes  or  artificial  contortions  of 
the  body,  i.e.  postures. 

When  the  students  have  accomplished  themselves 
in  this  part,  they  are  to  be  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  a  kind  of  posturemaster. — Spectator. 

Posy.  .v.  [pronounced  pony ;  a  corrupt  form 
of  poesy,  in  the  sense  of  sentiment.  This 
is  the  current  interpretation.  Mr.  Wedg- 
wood specially  dissents  from  it,  and  prefers 
French  pensee  =  thought ;  as  the  editor 
thinks  without  the  assignment  of  a  suffi- 
cient reason.  For  another  etymology,  more 
.  curious  than  true,  see  the  extract  from 

Hooper  under  Pose  =  catarrh.] 
1.  Motto  ;  superscription. 

A  quarrel,  ho,  already?    What's  the  matter P— 
About  a  hoop  of  gold,  a  paltry  ring 
That  she  did  give  me,  whose  posy  was 
For  all  the  world,  like  cutler's  poetry; 
•  Love  me  and  leave  me  not.' 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 

They  paint  withal  in  their  flags  '  hoc  signo  vinces. 

by  this  sign  thou  shalt  get  the  victory,'  by  a  most 

fond  imitation  of  the  posy  of  Constantinus  Magnus. 

—Book  of  Homilies,  Against  Rebellion,  pt.iv. 

You  have  chosen  a  very  short  text  to  enlarge 
upon ;  I  should  as  soon  expect  to  see  a  critick  on 
the  posy  of  a  ring  as  on  the  inscription  of  a  medal.— 
Addison,  Dialogues  on  the  Usefulness  of  ancient 
Medals. 
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2.  Bunch  of  flowers  ;  nosegay  :  bouquet, 
originating  in  the  connection  between  cer- 
tain flowers  and  certain  sentiments ;  i.  e. 
the  language  of  flowers. 

With  store  of  vermeil  roses. 

To  deck  their  bridegroom's  posies.  Spenser. 

We  make  a  difference  between  suffering  thistles 
to  grow  among  us  and  wearing  them  for  posies. — 
Swift. 

Pot.  s.     [Fr.] 

1.  Vessel  in  which  meat  is  boiled  on  the  fire. 

Toad  that  under  the  cold  stone 
Days  and  nights  hast  thirty-one 
Swelter'd,  venom  sleeping  got ; 
Boil  'thou  first  i'  the  charmed  pot. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 
Gigantick  hinds,  as  soon  as  work  was  done. 
To  their  huge  pots  of  boiling  pulse  would  run, 
Fell  to  with  eager  joy. 

J.  Dryden,  jun.,  Translation  of  Juvenal, 
xiv.  215. 

2.  Vessel  to  hold  liquids. 

The  woman  then  left  her  water  pot,  and  went  her 
way  into  the  city. — John,  iv.  28. 

3.  Vessel  made  of  earth.          , 

Whenever  potters  meet  with  any  chalk  or  marie 
mixed  with  their  clay,  though  it  will  with  the  clay 
hold  burning,  yet  whenever  any  water  comes  near 
any  such  pots,  after  they  are  burnt,  both  the  chalk 
and  marie  will  slack,  and  spoil  their  ware. — Mor- 
timer, Husbandry. 

4.  Cup,  now  usually  supposed  to  contain  a 
quart. 

But  that  I  think  his  father  loves  him  not, 
And  would  be  glad  he  met  with  some  mischance, 
I'd  have  him  poison'd  with  a  put  of  ale. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  i.  3. 
Suppose  your  eyes  sent  equal  rays, 
Upon  two  distant  pots  of  ale, 
Not  knowing  which  was  mild  or  stale. 

Prior,  Alma,  ii.  201. 

A  soldier  drinks  his  pot,  and  then  offers  payment. 
—Swift, 

I  should  be  glad  to  drink  your  honour's  health  in 
A  pot  of  beer,  if  you  will  give  me  sixpence ; 
But  for  my  part,  I  never  love  to  meddle 

With  politics,  sir. 

Canning,  Friend  of  Humanity  and  the  Knife- 
grinder,  in  Poetry  oftlie  Antijacobin. 
'  I'm  wery  sorry,   Sammy,'   said    the  elder  Mr. 
Weller,  shaking  up  the  ale,  by  describing  small 
circles  with  the  pot,  preparatory  to  drinking.— 
Dickens,  Pickwick  Papers,  ch.  xxiii. 

Go  to  pot.  Be  destroyed  or  devoured.  Col- 
loquial. 

The  sheep  went  first  to  pot,  the  goats  next,  and 
after  them  the  oxen,  and  all  little  enough  to  keep 
life  together.— (Sir-  R.  L' Estrange. 

John's  ready  money  went  into  the  lawyer's  poc- 
kets ;  then  John  began  to  borrow  money  upon  the 
bank  stock,  now  anil  then  a  farm  went  to  pot. — Ar- 
buthnot.  History  of  John  Bull. 

Pot.  v.  a. 

1 .  Preserve  seasoned  in  pots :  (commoner  as 
a  participial  adjective  :  see  Potted). 

2.  Inclose  in  pots  of  earth. 

Pot  them  in  natural,  not  forced  earth ;  a  layer  of 
rich  mould  beneath  and  about  this  natural  earth  to 
nourish  the  fibres,  but  not  so  as  to  touch  the  bulbs. 
— Evelyn. 

Acorns,  mast,  and  other  seeds  may  be  kept  well 
by  being  barrelled  or  potted  up  with  moist  sand. — 
Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Pot.  v.  n.  Indulge  in  drinking  :  (the  it  which 
follows  is  like  the  it  in  such  combinations 
as  go  it,  an  expletive,  rather  than  a  case 
governed  by  a  verb ;  hence,  though  fol- 
lowed by  a  noun  in  the  accusative  case, 
the  verb  is  neuter  or  intransitive,  rather 
than  active  or  transitive). 

I  like  a  cup,  to  brisk  the  spirits ;  but  continuance 
dulls  them.    It  is  less  labour  to  plow  than  to  pot  it ; 
and  urged  healths  do  infinitely  add  to  the  trouble. 
—FMtham,  Resolves,  84.    (Ord  MS.) 
Pot.  v.  a.     Cap.     Obsolete. 

The  boies  of  divers  schoples  did  cap  or  potte  verses, 
and  contend  of  the  principles  of  grammar.— Stowe, 
Survey,  p.  53 :  15t»S). 

Potable,  adj.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  potnbilis,  from 
poto  =  I  drink.]  Capable  of  being  drunk. 

Thou  host  of  gold  art  worst  of  gold, 
Other  less  fine  in  carat  is  more  precious, 
Preserving  life  in  med'cine  poluole. 

Sliakespea,;  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  Iv.  4. 
Dig  a  pit  upon  the  sea  shore,  somewhat  above  the 
high  water  mark,  and  sink  it  as  deep  as  the  low 
water  mark  ;  and  as  the  tide  cometh  in,  it  will  fill 
with  water  fresh  and  potable. — Bacon,  Natural  and 
Experimental  History. 
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Rivers  run  potable  gold. 

Milton,  Paradise  List,  iii.  60S. 

The  said  potable  gold  should  be  emlued  with  a 
capacity  of  being  agglutinated  and  assimilated  by 
the  innate  heat. — Harvey. 

Potable,  s.  Something  which  may  be  drunk. 

When  solar  beams 

Parch  thirsty  human  veins,  the  damask'd  nieaJs 
Unforced  display  ten  thousand  painted  flowers 
Useful  in  potables.  J.  Philips,  Cyder,  ii.  214. 

Potager.  s.     Porringer. 

An  Indian  dish  or  potager,  made  of  the  bark  of  a 
tree,  with  the  sides  and  rim  sewed  together  after 
the  manner  of  twiggenwork.— Grew,  Museum. 

Pot&rgo.  s.     Botargo. 

The  roe  of  mullet  makes  potargo.—Sir  T.  Herbert, 
Relation  of  some  Years'  Travel  into  Africa  and 
the  Great  Asia,  p.  187. 

What  lord  of  old  would  bid  his  cook  prepare 
Mangos,  potargo,  champignons,  caviare  ? 

King,  Art  of  Cookery. 

Potash,  s.     Ashes  of  burnt  vegetables. 

Potash,  in  general,  is  an  impure  fixed  alkaline 
salt,  made  by  burning  from  vegetables :  we  have  five 
kinds  of  this  salt  now  in  use  ;  I.  The  German  pot- 
ash, sold  under  the  name  of  ucarlashos.  2.  Th 
Spanish,  called  barilla,  made  by  burning  a  species  of 
kali,  which  the  Spaniards  sow.  3,  The  home-made 
potash,  made  from  fern.  4.  The  Swedish,  and  5. 
Russian  kinds,  with  a  volatile  acid  matter  combined 
with  them ;  but  the  Russian  is  stronger  than  the 
Swedish  ;  potash  is  of  great  use  to  the  manufactu- 
rers of  soap  and  glass,  to  bleachers,  and  to  dyers ; 
the  Russian  potash  is  greatly  preferable.— Sir  J. 
Hill,Materia  Medica. 

Cheshire  rock  salt,  with  a  little  nitre,  alum,  and 
potash,  is  the  flux  used  for  the  running  of  the  plate- 
glass. — Woodward. 
In  the  plural. 

Whilst  so  many  sailors  are  broiling  in  the  sun  and 
sweltered  with  heat  in  the  East  and  West  of  us, 
another  set  of  them  are  freezing  in  the  North  to 
fetch  potashes  from  Russia.— Mandeville,  Fable  of 
the  Bees. 

This  substance  was  so  named  from  being  prepared 
for  commercial  purposes  by  evaporating  in  iron  pots 
the  lixivium  of  the  ashes  of  wood  fuel.  In  the  crude 
state  called  potashes  it  consists,  therefore,  of  such 
constituents  of  burned  vegetables  as  are  very  soluble 
in  water  and  fixed  in  fire. ...  In  America,  where 
timber  is  in  many  places  an  incumbrance  upon  the 
soil,  it  is  felled,  piled  up  in  pyramids,  and  burned 
solely  with  a  view  to  the  manufacture  of  potasJies. 
Pearlash  is  prepared  by  calcining  potashes  upon  a 
reverberatory  hearth,  till  the  whole  carbonaceous 
matter,  and  a  greater  part  of  the  sulphur  be  dissi- 
pated, &c. . . .  The  best  pink  Canadian  potashes  . . . 
contain  pretty  uniformly  sixty  per  cent,  of  absolute 
potassa;  and  the  best  pearlashes  . . .  fifty  per  cent. ; 
the  alkali  in  the  former  being  nearly  in  a  caustic 
state ;  in  the  latter  carbonated.—  Ure,  Dictionary  of 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 
Potassa.  s.  Oxide  of  potassium. 

Potassium  . .  .  represented  by  the  symbol  K.  ka- 
lium,  was  discovered  by  Davy  in  the  year  1807,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  fruits  of  his  electro-chemical 
researches.  ...  Its  affinity  for  oxygen  is  such  that  it 
immediately  loses  its  brilliancy  on  exposure  to  air ; 
when  heated  in  the  air,  it  burns  with  a  purple 
flame.  The  equivalent  of  potassium  is  39,  and  that 
of  protoxide  of  potassium  is  47.  When  potassium  is 
heated  in  oxygen  it  absorbs  a  larger  quantity  of  that 
element  and  becomes  a  peroxide,  which,  however,  is 
immediately  converted  into  protoxide  by, the  action 
of  water.  Protoxide  of  potassium  exists  in  the  state 
of  hydrate  in  what  is  called  caustic  potash,  which  is 
a  compound  of  47  potassa+9  water.  This  substance 
fuses  below  a  dull  red  heat ;  it  is  very  soluble  and 
deliquescent  and  acts  powerfully  on  almost  all  ani- 
mal textures.  It  is  the  Lapis  causticus  of  old  phar- 
macy. Dissolved  in  water,  it  forms  soap  ley,  or  the 
Liquor  potassse  of  the  Pharmacopoeia. — Frankland, 
in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Litera- 
ture, and  Art. 

Potassium,  s.      In    Chemistry.      Metal   so 
called;  Kalium.    See  extracts. 

Potassium  is  a  metal  deeply  interesting  not  only 
from  its  marvellous  properties,  but  from  its  having 
been  the  first  in  the  chain  of  discovery  which  con- 
ducted Sir  H.  Davy  through  many  of  the  formerly 
mysterious  and  untrodden  labyrinths  of  chemistry. 

It  has  a  stronger  affinity  for  oxygen  than  any 

other  known  substance;  and  it  is  hence  very  diffi- 
cult to  preserve  in  the  metallic  state.—  Ure,  Dic- 
tionary of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Still  more  remarkable  is  the  illustration  furnished 
by  potassium  and  sodium.  These  metals  are  very 
near  akin  in  all  respects— in  their  specific  gravities, 
their  atomic  weights,  their  chemical  affinities,  and 
the  properties  of  their  compounds.  That  is  to  say, 
all  the  evidences  unite  to  show  that  their  units, 
though  not  identical,  have  a  close  resemblance. 
What  now  happens  when  they  are  mixed  ?  Potas- 
sium alone  melts  at  136°,  sodium  alone  melts  at 
190°,  but  the  alloy  of  potassium  and  sodium  is  liquid 
at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air. — Herbert 
Spencer,  Inductions  of  Biology. 
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Potation.  5. 

1.  Drinking  bout ;  draught. 

Roderigo, 
Whom  love  hath  turn'd   almost  the  wrong  side 

outward, 

To  Desdeuiona  hath  to-night  caroused 
Potations  pottle  deep.        Shakespear,  Othello,  ii.  3. 

2.  Species  of  drink. 

If  I  had  a  thousand  sons,  the  first  human  princi- 
ple I  would  teach  them  should  be  to  forswear  thin 
potations,  and  to  addict  themselves  to  sack.— Sltake- 
spear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  3. 

3.  Drinking. 

Upon  the  account  of  these  words  so  expounded  by 
some  of  the  fathers  concerning  oral  manducation 
and  potation,  they  believe  themselves  bound  by  the 
same  necessity  to  give  the  eucharist  to  infants,  as  to 
give  them  baptism.— Jeremy  Taylor,  On  the  Real 
Presence.  (Ord  MS.) 

Potato,  s.  [Spanish,  batata,  patata  =  yam, 
sweet  potatoe.]  Esculent  plant  of  the 
genus  Solanum. 

On  choicest  melons  and  sweet  grapes  they  dine, 
And  with  potatoes  fat  their  wanton  swine.    Waller. 

The  families  of  farmers  live  in  filth  and  nastiness 
upon  butter-milk  and  potatoes. — Swift. 

Leek  to  the  Welsh,  to  Dutchmen  butter's  dear, 
Of  Irish  swains  potatoe  is  the  cheer ; 
Oats  for  their  feasts  the  Scottish  shepherds  grind, 
Sweet  turnips  are  the  food  of  Blouzelind  ; 
While  she  loves  turnips,  butter  I'll  despise, 
Nor  leeks,  nor  oatmeal,  nor  potatoe  prize. 

Gay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Monday,  83. 

The  red  and  white  potatoes  are  the  most  common 
esculent  roots  now  in  use,  and  were  originally 
brought  from  Virginia  into  Europe. — Miller,  Gar- 
dener's Dictionary. 

Potato-fungus,  s.  Fungus,  or  fungoid 
growth,  formed  on  the  potato. 

Some  of  these  insignificant  plants  .  .  .  present 
themselves  as  moulds,  mildews,  &c.,  as  ...  the  com- 
mon mould  of  paste,  &c.,  the  green  mould  of  cheese. 
. . .  The  potato-fungus,  Botrytes  infestans,  is  another 
example.— Henfrey,  Elementary  Course  of  Botany. 
Potatoless.  adj.  Destitute  of  potatoes. 

Do  you  think  that  dissatisfaction  and  disaffection 
do  not  travel  down  from  Lord  Fingal  to  the  most 
potatoeless    Catholic  in    Ireland.  —  Sydney   Smith, 
Peter  Plymley's  Letters,  letter  iv. 
Potatory,  adj.    Supplied  for  drinking;  po- 
table. 

I  coquetted  a  whole  minute  with  my  napkin  be- 
fore I  attempted  the  soup,  and  I  helped  myself  to 
the  potatory  food  with  a  slow  dignity  that  must 
have  perfectly  won  the  heart  of  the  solemn  waiter. 
The  soup  was  a  little  better  than  hot  water,  and  the 
sharp-sauced  cutlet  than  leather  and  vinegar;  hpw- 
beit,  I  attacked  them  with  the  vigour  of  an  Irish- 
man, and  washed  them  down  with  a  bottle  of  the 
worst  liquor  ever  dignified  with  the '  venerabile 
nomen  '  of  claret. — Lord  Lytton,  Pclham,  ch.  xxxix. 
Potbellied,  adj.  Having  a  swollen  paunch. 

The  opera-house  is  crouded  this  year.  .  .  .  Elisi 
is  finer  th;m  any  thing  that  has  been  here  in  your 
memory. ...  He  appears  to  be  near  forty ;  a  little 
potbellied  and  thick-shouldered,  otherwise  no  bad 
figure. — Gray,  Letter  to  Mason. 

'  Tell  me,  beeldar,  what  sort  of  looking  personages 
might  these  Moussul  merchants  be? '  '  Ill-favoured 
to  a  degree.  One  was  a  pot-bellied  rascally-looking 
fellow,  with  a  great  beard,  who  looked  as  if  he  had 
just  come  out  of  a  jail.' — Marryat,  The  Pacha  of 
Many  Tales. 
Potbelly,  s.  Swelling  paunch. 

He  will  find  himself  a  forked  straddling  animal 
and  a,  pot-belly. — Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 

Potboy,  s.  Boy  for  carrying  out  beer  (i.e. 
liquors  sold  by  the  pot). 

The  red-headed  pot-boy  had  scarcely  finished 
speaking,  when  a  most  unanimous  hammering  of 
tables  and  jingling  of  glasses  announced  that  the 
song  had  that  instant  terminated. — Dickens,  Pick- 
wick Papers,  ch.  xx. 
Potcn.  v.  n.  Thrust ;  push. 

I  thought  to  crush  him  in  an  equal  force, 
True  sword  to  sword ;  I'll  patch  at  him  some  way ; 
Or  wrath,  or  craft,  may  get  him. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  i.  10. 
Potcb.    v.  a.     [Fr.  pocher.~\     Boil  slightly  ; 
poach. 

In  great  wounds,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  a  spare 
diet,  as  panadoes,  or  &  patched  egg;  this  much  avail- 
ing to  prevent  inflammation. —  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Potcompanion.  s.  Fellow-drinker;  good 
fellow  at  carousals. 

There  are  no  greater  gluttons  in  the  world ;  and 
for  fuddling,  they  shall  make  the  best  potcompanion 
in  Switzerland  knock  under  the  table. — Sir  R.  L' Es- 
trange, Translation  of  Quevedo. 

Vote.  v.  a.  ?  Arrange,  as  an  article  of 
dress,  after  the  fashion  of  a  capote. 
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Poted.  part.  adj.     ?  Arrange  capote-fashion. 

He  keeps  a  starched  gate,  wears  a  formall  ruffe 
A  nosegay,  set  face,  and  a  poted  cuffe. 

Heywood,  British  Troy,  iv  50 

(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Potency,  s.  [Lat.  potentia.~] 

1.  Power;  influence;  authority. 

Now  arriving 

At  place  of  potency  and  swav  o'  the  state, 
If  he  should  still  malignantly  remain 
Fast  foe  to  the  plebeians,  your  voices  might 
Be  curses  to  yourselves. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  ii.  3. 

Thou  hast  sought  to  make  us  break  our  vow, 
To  come  betwixt  our  sentence  and  our  power, 
Which  nor  our  nature  nor  our  place  can  bear. 
Our  potency  made  good,  take  thy  reward. 

Id.,  King  Lear,  i.  1. 

By  what  name  shall  we  call  such  an  one  as  ex- 
ceedeth  God  in  potency  '/—Sir  W.  Raleigh,  History 
of  the  World. 

The  prosecution  of  the  bishops. ...  It  was  the 
first  and  the  last  occasion  on  which  two  feelings  of 
tremendous  potency,  two  feelings  which  have  gene- 
rally been  opposed  to  each  other,  and  either  of  which, 
when  strongly  excited,  has  sufficed  to  convulse  the 
state,  were  united  in  perfect  harmony.  Those  feel- 
ings  were  love  of  the  church  and  love  of  freedom. — 
Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  viii. 

2.  Efficacy ;  strength. 

Use  can  almost  change  the  stamp  of  nature. 
And  either  curb  the  devil,  or  throw  him  out 
With  wond'rous  potency. 

Shakespear,  Samlet,  iii.  4 

Potenger.  s.  Local  term  for  a  pot :  (pre- 
ferred by  Wedgwood,  on  doubtful  grounds, 
to  the  ordinary  derivation  (from  porridge) 
of  Porringer). 

Potent,  adj.  [Lat.  potens,  -entis  ;  potentia ; 
potentialis.'] 

1.  Powerful ;  forcible  ;  strong  ;  efficacious. 

There  is  nothing  more  contagious  than  some  kinds 
of  harmony ;  than  some  nothing  more  strong  and 
potent  unto  good. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

I  do  believe, 

Induced  by  potent  circumstances,  that 
You  are  mine  enemy. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  4. 
Here's  another 

More  potent  than  the  first.  Id.,  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

One  would  wonder  how,  from  so  differing  pre- 
mises, they  should  infer  the  same  conclusion,  were 
it  not  that  the  conspiration  of  interest  were  too 
potent  for  the  diversity  of  judgement. — Dr.  H.  More, 
Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

When  by  command 

Moses  once  more  his  potent  rod  extends 
Over  the  sea ;  the  sea  his  rod  obeys. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  sii.  210. 
Verses  are  the  potent  charms  we  use, 
Hcroick  thoughts  and  virtue  to  infuse.          Waller. 
The  magistrate  cannot  urge  obedience  upon  such 
potent  grounds,  as  the  minister  can  urge  disobedi- 
ence.— South,  Sermons. 

Cyclop,  since  human  flesh  has  been  thy  feast, 
Now  drain  this  goblet  potent  to  digest. 

Pope,  Translation  oftlie  Odyssey,  vs..  409. 

2.  Having  great  authority  or  dominion  :  (as, 
'  potent  monarchs '). 

Potent.  *.     Potentate.    Rare. 

Why  stand  these  royal  fronts  amazed  thus  P 
Cry,  havock,  kings ;  back  to  the  stained  field, 
You  equal  patents,  fiery-kindled  spirits  1 

Shakespear,  King  John,  ii.  2. 
Potentacy.  s.     Sovereignty. 

The  Roman  episcopacy  had  advanced  itself  beyond 
the  priesthood  into  a  potentacy.— Harrow. 

Potentate,  s.  [Fr.  potentat.~\  Monarch ; 
prince ;  sovereign. 

Kings  and  mightiest  potentates  must  die. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iii.  2. 

These  defences  are  but  compliments, 
To  dally  with  confiding  potentates.  Daniel. 

All  obey'd 

The  wonted  signal  and  superiour  voice 
Of  their  great  potentate ;  for  great  indeed 
llis  name,  and  high  was  his  degree  in  heaven. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  701. 

Exalting  him  not  only  above  earthly  princes  and 
potentates,  but  above  the  highest  of  the  celestial 
hierarchy. — Boyle. 

Each  potentate,  as  wary  fear,  or  strength, 
Or  emulation  urged,  his  neighbour's  bounds 
Invades.  J.  Philips,  Cyder,  ii.  539. 

I  solemnly  declare  to  all  mankind,  that  the  above 
dedication  was  made  for  no  one,  prince,  prelate, 
pope,  or  potentate, — duke,  marquis,  earl,  viscount,  or 
baron,  of  this,  or  any  other  realm  in  Christendom  ;— 
nor  has  it  yet  been  hawked  about,  or  offered  pub- 
licly or  privately,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  any  one 
person  or  personage,  great  or  small ;  but  is  honestly 
a  true  virgin  dedication  untried  on,  upon  any  soul 
living. — Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  vol.  i.  ch.  ix. 

At  the  epoch  when  William  the  Conqueror  as- 
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cended  the  throne,  hardly  any  other  powor  was 
possessed  by  the  king  of  France  than  what  he  in- 
hprited  from  the  great  fiefs  of  the  Capetian  family. 
War  with  such  a  potentate  was  not  exceedingly  to 
be  dreaded,  and  William,  besides  his  immense  re- 
venue, could  employ  the  feudal  services  of  his 
vassals,  which  were  extended  by  him  to  continental 
expeditions.— Hallam,  View  of  the  State  of  Europe 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  ch.  viii.  pt.  iii. 

Negotiations  were  opened  with  the  chieftains,  as 
they  were  called,  who  governed  the  neighbouring 
tribes.  Among  these  savage  rulers  were  found  as 
insatiable  a  cupidity,  as  watchful  a  jealousy,  and  as 
punctilious  a  pride,  as  among  the  potentates  whose 
disputes  had  seemed  likely  to  make  the  Congress  of 
Ryswick  eternal.— Macaulay,  History  of  England, 
cli.  xxiv. 

Potential,  adj.  [Fr.  potentiel;  Lat.  poten- 
tialis.~\ 

1.  Existing  in  possibility,  not  in  act. 

This  potential  and  imaginary  materia  prima  can- 
not exist  without  form.— Sir  W.  Raleigh,  History  of 
the  World. 

2.  Having  the  effect   without  the  external 
actual  property. 

The  magnifico  is  much  beloved, 
And  hath  in  his  effect  a  voice  potential, 
As  double  as  the  duke's.       Shakespear,  Othello,  i.  2. 

The  cautery  is  either  actual  or  potential. — Mark- 
ham. 

Ice  doth  not  only  submit  unto  actual  heat,  but 
indureth  mot  the  potential  calidity  of  many  waters. 
— Sir  T.  Browne. 

3.  Efficacious  ;  powerful. 

Thou  must  make  a  dullard  of  the  world, 
If  they  not  thought  the  profits  of  my  death 
Were  very  pregnant  and  potential  spurs 
To  make  thee  seek  it. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,\\.\. 

4.  In  Grammar.     Mood  denoting  the  possi- 
bility of  doing  any  action.    See  Subjunc- 
tive. 

Potentiality,  s.    Possibility ;  not  actuality. 

Manna  represented  to  every  man  the  taste  him- 
self did  like,  but  it  had  in  its  own  potentiality  all 
those  tastes  and  dispositions  eminently.  —  Jeremy 
Taylor,  Worthy  Communicant. 

God  is  an  eternal  substance  and  act,  without 
potentiality  and  matter,  the  principle  of  motion,  the 
cause  of  nature.— Bishop  Stillingjleet. 

The  true  notion  of  a  soul's  eternity  is  this,  that 

the  future  moments  of  its  duration  can  never  be  all 

past  and  present ;  but  still  there  will  be  a  futurity 

and  potentiality  of  more  for  ever  and  ever.—Bentley. 

Potentially,  adv.     In  a  potential  manner. 

1.  In  power  or  possibility ;  not  in  act  or  posi- 
tively. 

This  duration  of  human  souls  is  only  potentially 
infinite;  for  their  eternity  consists  only  in  an  end- 
less capacity  of  continuance  without  ever  ceasing  to 
be  in  a  boundless  futurity  that  can  never  be  ex- 
hausted, or  all  of  it  be  past  or  present;  but  their  du- 
ration can  never  be  positively  and  actually  eternal, 
because  it  is  most  manifest  that  no  moment  can 
ever  be  assigned,  wherein  it  shall  be  true,  that  such 
a  soul  hath  then  actually  sustained  an  infinite  du- 
ration.— Bentley. 

2.  In  efficacy  ;  not  in  actuality. 

They  should  tell  us  whether  only  that  be  taken 
out  of  scripture  which  is  actually  and  particularly 
there  set  down,  or  else  that  also  which  the  general 
principles  and  rules  of  scripture  potentially  contain. 
— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Blackness  is  produced  upon  the  blade  of  a  knife 
that  has  cut  sour  apples,  if  the  juice,  though  both 
actually  and  potentially  cold,  be  not  quickly  wiped 
off.— Boyle,  On  Colours. 

Potently,  adv.  In  a  potent  manner ;  pow- 
erfully ;  forcibly. 

You're  potently  opposed ;  and  with  a  malice 
Of  as  great  size.  Shakespear.  Henry  VIII.  \.\. 

All  of  which,  sir,  though  I  most  powerfully  and 
potently  believe,  yet  I  hold  it  not  honesty  to  have  it 
thus  set  down. — Id.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

Metals  are  hardened  by  often  heating  and  quench- 
ing ;  for  cold  worketh  most  potently  upon  heat  pre- 
cedent.— Jiacon. 

Oil  of  vitriol,  though  a  potently  acid  menstruum, 
will  yet  precipitate  many  bodies  mineral,  and  others 
dissolved  not  only  in  aquafortis,  but  in  spirit  of 
vinegar. — Boyle. 

Potestate.  s.  Chief  authority :  (a  mere 
translation  of  the  Italian  podestd). 

The  laws  are  ordained,  and  officers  appointed,  to 
minister  justice  for  the  redress  of  wrongs ;  and  if 
to  the  p'otestates  I  complain  me,  I  shall  publish 
mine  own  reproach  unto  the  world. — The  Supposes. 
(Ord  MS.) 

Potestative.  adj.  Having  the  attribute  of, 
carrying  with  it,  power :  (in  the  extract, 
where  it  is  connected  with  power ,  the  com- 
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bination  is  tautological ;   in  the  previous 

edition  the   explanation    is   authoritative ; 

i.e.  the  adjective  with  which  it  is  coupled  in 

the  example).     Rare. 

The  third  branch  of  God's  authoritative  or  po- 
testative  power  consisteth  in  the  use  of  all  things  in 
his  possession,  by  virtue  of  his  absolute  dominion. — 
Bishop  Pearson,  Exposition  of  the  Creed,  art.  i. 

Potgun.  s. 

1.  Mortar. 

The  handguns-shot  was  innumerable  and  incre- 
dible ;  also  there  were  twelve  potguns  of  brasse  that 
shoot  upward.  —  Hackluyt,  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  79. 
(Rich.) 

I  saw  a  Dutchman  break  his  pate  once  for  calling 
him  a  pot-gun.—  Webster,  Duchesse  of  Malfy,  iii.  3. 
(Eich.) 
Daggs,  handgoons,  hakes,  hagbussers,  culverins, 

slings, 
Potgoons,  sakers,  cannons,  double,  and  demie. 

Hey  wood.  Spider  and  Flie :  1556. 
(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

2.  Popgun. 

Sclopus  vocari  potest  et  tubulus  6  sambucino 
ligno,  quo  pueri  elisa  glande  stuppea  strepiturn  cient. 
'A^eTTjpioi/.  A  potffun  made  of  an  eldern  sticke,  or 
hollow  quill,  whereout  boys  shoote  chawen  paper. — 
Nomenclator :  1585.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

They  are  but  as  the  potguns  of  boys. — Bishop  Hall, 
Honour  of  the  Married  Clergy,  p.  148. 

When  men  are  grown  inveterateiy  wicked,  to  at- 
tempt their  reformation  with  smaller  judgments  is 
to  batter  a  wall  of  marble  with  a  potgun. — Scott, 
Sermon  before  the  Lord  Mayor  :  1686. 

An  author,  thus  who  pants  for  fame, 
Begins  the  world  with  fear  and  shame, 
When  first  in  print,  you  see  him  dread 
Each  potgun  levell'd  at  his  head. 

Swift,  Miscellanies. 
Pothanger.  s.     Pothook. 

Climacter,  instrumentum  in  gradus  scansile,  de 
quo  ahena  et  lebetes  suspendimus :  KAi/acutT^p.  Cre- 
miliere.  The  pothangers. — Nomenclator.  (Nares 
byH.andW.) 

Spelt  pothangle. 

Item,  a  frv^ing  panne  and  a  peyre  of  pothangles 
sold  to  the  sevd  Scudamour. — Inventory  of  Goods, 
30  Henry  VIII.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Pothecary.  s.  [Contracted  by  pronunciation 
and  poetical  convenience  from  apothecary ; 
apothecarius  from  apotheca,  Latin.  —  Dr. 
Johnson.  This  is  far  from  being  a  true 
statement  of  the  word  pothecary.  Pothe- 
cary  is  no  contraction,  but  the  old  English 
word  poticary,  or  potecary ;  probably,  as 
Pegge  and  others  have  observed,  from  the 
Spanish  boticario  (the  change  of  b  into  p 
being  common)  ;  botica,  the  shop  of  an 
apothecary ;  bate,  a  gallipot.  Apothecary 
is  a  modern  word  in  comparison  to  the 
present ;  and  though  Dr.  Johnson,  in  illus- 
tration of  the  pretended  contraction,  po  • 
thecary,  has  adduced  an  example  only  from 
Pope,  I  will  give  sufficient  proof  of  this 
original  uncontracted  word  poticary,  'po- 
thecary, or  potecary,  from  our  old  writers. 
— Todd.  All  that  is  fairly  deducible  from 
this  somewhat  captious  remark  is,  that  the 
abbreviation  is  an  old  one.  To  object  to  the 
ejection  of  an  initial  a,  no  exception  being 
taken  to  the  conversion  of  b  into  p,  is  to 
strain  at  a  gnat  and  swallow  a  camel.  The 
doctrine  that  the  word  was  introduced  as 
"  a  derivation  from  the  Spanish,  before  it 
was  introduced  from  the  Latin,  requires 
much  more  evidence  than  it  is  likely  to 
meet  with.]  One  who  compounds  and  sells 
physic. 

Potycaries,  physitions,  surgions,  and  alcumists, 
use  words  of  Greke,  Arabike,  and  other  strange 
languages.— Archbishop  Cranmer,  Answer  to  Bishop 
Gardiner,  p.  375. 

Ye  wote  well,  that  potycaryes  walke  very  late. — 
Hycke  Scorner. 

What  pothecary  durst  be  so  bold  as  make  such 
confection  P — Brewer,  Comedy  of  Lingua,  ii.  6. 

Modern  'pothecaries,  taught  the  art 
By  doctor's  bills  to  play  the  doctor's  part, 
Bold  in  the  practice  of  mistaken  rules, 
Prescribe,  apply,  and  call  their  masters  fools. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  i.  108. 
A  'pothecary,  on  a  white  horse, 

Bode  by  on  his  vocation, 
And  the  devil  thought  of  his  old  friend 
Death,  in  the  Revelation.    Soutltey,  Devil's  Walk. 
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Pother,  s.     [Fr.  poudre  =  dust,  as  in  'kick 
up  a  dust':  see  Pudder.] 

1.  Bustle;  tumult;  flutter. 

Such  a  pother, 

As  if  that  whatsoever  god,  who  leads  him 
Were  crept  into  his  human  pow'rs, 
And  gave  him  graceful  posture. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  ii.  1. 
Our  author  makes  a  doubt 
Whether  he  were  more  wise  or  stout. 
Some  hold  the  one,  and  some  the  other, 
But  hpwsoe'er  they  make  a  pother, 
The  difference  was  so  small,  his  brain 
Outweigh'd  his  rage  but  half  a  grain. 

Butter,  Hudibras,  i.  1,  29. 
A.  plague  of  this  fooling  and  plotting  of  late, 
What  a  pother  and  stir  has  it  kept  in  the  State, 
Let  the  rabble  run  mad  with  suspicions  and  fears, 
Let  them  scuffle  and  jar,  till  they  go  by  the  ears ; 
Their  grievances  never  shall  trouble  my  pate, 
So  I  can  enjoy  my  dear  bottle  at  quiet. 

Oldham,  The  Careless  Good  Fellow,  i. 
What  a  pother  has  been  here  with  Wood  and  his 

brass, 

Who  would  modestly  make  a  few  halfpennies  pass. 

Swift. 

I  always  speak  well  of  thee, 
Thou  always  speak'st  ill  of  me ; 
Yet  after  all  our  noise  and  pother, 
The^  world  believes  nor  one  nor  t'other.    Guardian. 

'  Sirs,'  said  the  umpire, '  cease  your  pother ; 
The  creature's  neither  one  nor  t'other.' 

Grainger,  The  Chameleon. 

2.  Suffocating  cloud. 

He  suddenly  unties  the  poke, 
Which  from  it  sent  out  such  a  smoke, 
As  ready  was  them  all  to  choke, 
So  grievous  was  the  pother. 

Dray  ton,  Nymphidia. 

Pother,  v.  n.    Make  a  blustering  ineffectual 
effort. 

Pother,  v.  a.     Turmoil ;  puzzle. 

He  that  loves  reading  and  writing,  yet  finds  cer- 
tain seasons  wherein  those  things  nave  no  relish, 
only  pothers  and  wearies  himself  to  no  purpose. — 
Locke. 

Potherb,  s.     Herb  fit  for  the  pot. 

A  people  baser  than  the  beasts  they  worship ; 
Below  their  potherb  gods  that  grow  in  gardens. 

Dryden,  Cleomenes,  iii.  1. 

Of  alimentary  leaves,  the  olera  or  potherbs  afford 
an  excellent  nourishment ;  amongst  those  are  the 
cole  or  cabbage  kind. — Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature 
and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

Sir  Tristram  telling  us  tobacco  was  A  potherb,  bid 
the  drawer  bring  in  t'other  halfpint. —  Tatler. 

Leaves  eaten  raw  are  termed  salad;  if  boiled, 
they  become  potherbs :  and  some  of  those  plants 
which  are  potlterbs  in  one  family,  are  salad  in  an- 
other.—  Watts. 

His  [Sir  W.  Temple's]  hermitage  had  been  occa- 
sionally honoured  by  the  presence  of  the  king,  who 
. . .  was  well  pleased  to  find,  among  the  heath  and 
furze  of  the  wilds  of  Surrey,  a  spot  which  seemed  to 
be  part  of  Holland,  a  straight  canal,  a  terrace,  rows 
of  clipped  trees,  and  rectangular  beds  of  flowers  and 
potherbs.— Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.xix. 
Pothook,  s. 

1 .  Hook  to  fasten  pots  or  kettles  with  ;  pot- 
hanger. 

What  have  we  here  ?  pothooks  and  andirons !— I 
much  pity  you;  'tis  the  Syrian  character,  or  the 
Arabick. — Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Elder  Brother. 

2.  Ill  formed  or  scrawled  letters  or  charac- 
ters :  (so  it  stands  in  the  preceding  edi- 
tions ;  and  such  seems  to  be  its  meaning 
in  the  extract.     A  pothook,  however,  is, 
probably  more  connected  with  good  wri- 
ting than   bad ;    the  curve  of  a  pothook 
being,  in  writing  lessons,  an  object  of  imi- 
tation. Practice  in  pothooks  and  tar -bottles 
(fine  rounded  letters  like  carboys),  is,  or 
has  been  till  lately,  a  school  phrase.S 

No  peeping  here,  though  I  long  to  be  spelling  her 
Arabick  scrawls  and  pothooks. — Dryden,  Don  Se- 
bastian, ii.  2. 

What  would  have  delighted  us  yesterday  does  not 
catch  us  up  till  to-morrow,  and  yesterday  s  pleasure 
is  not  the  morrow's.  A  pennyworth  of  sugar-plums 
would  have  made  our  eyes  sparkle  when  we  were 
scrawling  pot-hooks  at  a  preparatory  school,  but  no 
one  gave  us  sugar-plums  then.— Lord  Lytton,  What 
will  he  do  with  it '!  b.  vii.  ch.  i. 
Pothouse,  s.  Ale-house. 

To  pothouse  I  repair,  the  sacred  haunt, 
Where,  Ale,  thy  votaries  in  full  resort 
Hold  rites  nocturnal  1 

T.  Warton,  Panegyric  on  Oxford  A  le. 

Potion,  s.     [Fr. ;  Lat.  potto,  -onis.     See  ex- 
tract   from   Wedgwood   under   Poison.] 
Draught ;  commonly  a  physical  draught. 
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For  tastes  in  the  taking  of  a  potion  or  pills,  the 
head  and  neck  shake. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Expe- 
rimental History. 

The  earl  was  by  nature  of  so  indifferent  a  taste, 
that  he  would  stop  in  the  midst  of  any  physical 
potion,  and  after  he  had  licked  his  lips,  would  drink 
off  the  rest.— Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Most  do  taste  through  fond  intemperate  thirst : 
Soon  as  the  potion  works,  their  human  countenance, 
The  express  resemblance  of  the  gods,  is  changed 
Into  some  brutish  form  of  wolf  or  bear. 

Milton,  Comus,  67. 

Potleech.  s.     Sot. 

With  hollow  eyes,  and  with  the  palsie  shaking. 
And  gouty  legs  with  too  much  liquor  taking, 
This  valiant  pot-leach,  that  upon  his  knees 
Has  drunk  a  thousand  pottles  up-se  freese. 

Taylor  (the  Water-poet) :  1630.    (Nares  by 

H.  and  W.) 
Potlid.  s.    Cover  of  a  pot. 

The  columella  is  a  fine,  thin,  light,  bony  tube;  the 
bottom  of  which  spreads  about,  and  gives  it  the 
resemblance  of  a  wooden  potlid  in  country  houses. 
— Derham. 

Potiuck.  s.   Accidental  fare ;  meal  as  found 
when  the  host  is  taken  unexpectedly.   Col- 
loquial. 
Potman,  s. 

1.  Pot  companion. 

Eddisbury  carried  it  by  the  juniors  and  potmen, 
he  being  one  himself.— Life  of  A.  Wood,  p.  286. 

2.  Man  in  the  service  of  a  publican,  who  car- 
ries out,  fetches  back,  and  cleans  pots. 

Potoroo.  s.  [Australian ;  the  connection  in 
form  with  Petaurist  (from  Gr.  werav- 
picrrje),  the  name  of  an  allied  genus,  being 
accidental.]  In  Zoology.  Marsupial  ani- 
mal so  called. 

The  potoroo  or  kangaroo  rats  is  the  last  division  of 
the  marsupial  family  which  preserves  any  of  the  cha- 
racters of  the  order  Carnassier. . . .  There  is  but  one 
species,  the  kangaroo  rat  of  our  author,  Macropus 
minor  of  Shaw.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  rabbit  six 
months  old.  The  pelt  is  woolly,  the  upper  lip  fur- 
nished with  moustaches.  The  tail  of  moderate  size, 
scaly,  and  covered  with  a  few  scanty  hairs.  The  habits 
of  this  animal  are  but  little  known.  To  judge  from  its 
dentary  system  and  digestive  organs,  it  would  seem 
less  herbivorous  than  the  kangaroos,  with  which, 
however,  the  other  details  of  its  organization  ex- 
hibit the  closest  relation.  The  disproportion  be- 
tween its  fore  and  hinder  limbs  sufficiently  indicates 
the  facility  which  it  must  possess  in  jumping.— 
Translation  of  Cuvier's  Regne  Animal. 

The  Hypsiprymni,  or  potoroos,  and  kangaroo-rats 
as  they  are  termed,  differ  chiefly  from  the  true  kan- 
garoos in  possessing  distinct  canines.  ...  To  this 
[Hypsiprymni]  belongs  the  Hypsiprymnus  murinus, 
the  animal  which  Iliger  gives  as  the  type  of  his  genus 
Hypsiprymnus.  Mr.  Gray  restricts  the  name  to 
this  section  . . .  Poto-roo,  or  kangaroo-rat.  (White, 
Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  Botany  Bay,  appendix,  p.  277) 

.  . .  Bettong  of  the  natives  of  New  South  Wales 

This  species  inhabits  New  South  Wales,  where  it 
appears  to  be  common,  and  whence  specimens  have 
been  sent  to  the  Linntean  Society  under  the  name 
of '  Bettong.' . . ,  Recently  the  list  of  species  of  Hyp- 
siprymnus has  been  extended  ...  we  discovered  the 
true  potoo-roo  to  be  the  animal  here  described. — 
Waterhouse,  in  Naturalist's  Library,  Pouched 
Animals. 

The  canine  (tooth  of  the  potoroos)  is  larger  than 
in  the  koala;  it  is  similarly  situated.  In  the  large 
Hypsiprymnus  ursinus  the  canines  are  relatively 
smaller  than  in  the  other  potoroos,  a  structure  which 
indicates  the  transition  from  the  potoroo  to  the 
kangaroo  genus.  The  single  premolar  has  a  pecu- 
liar trenchant  form ;  its  maximum  of  development 
is  attained  in  the  arboreal  potoroos  of  New  Guinea. 
...  In  all  the  potoroos,  the  trenchant  spurious 
molar  is  indented,  especially  on  the  outer  side  and 
in  young  teeth,  by  many  small  vertical  grooves. — 
Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. 

In  the  marsupials  with  sacculated  stomachs  the 
caecum  coli  is  comparatively  short  and  simple.  In 
the  potooroos,  which  scratch  up  the  soil  in  search  of 
lame  and  farinaceous  roots,  it  is  shorter  than  in 
the  great  kangaroos  which  browze  on  grass.— Ibid., 
iii.  417. 
Potshare.  s.  Potsherd. 

They  hew'd  their  helms,  and  plates  asunder  brake, 
As  they  had  potshares  bene.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Potsherd,  s.     Fragment  of  a  broken  pot. 

He  took  him  a  potsherd  to  scrape  himself  withal. 
— Job,  ii.  8. 

At  this  day  at  Gaza,  they  couch  potsherds  or  ves- 
sels of  earth  in  their  walls  to  gather  the  wind  from 
the  top,  and  pass  it  in  spouts  into  rooms.— Bacon, 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

He  on  the  ashes  sits,  his  fate  deplores  ; 
And  with  a  potsherd  scrapes  the  swelling  sores. 

Sandys,  Paraphrase  of  Job. 

Whence  come  broken  potsherds  tumbling  down, 
And  leaky  ware  from  garret  windows  thrown. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  iii.  432. 
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And  straightway,  thick  as  hailstones,  came  whiz- 
zing through  the  air, 

Pebbles,  and  bricks,  and  potsherds,  all  round  the 
curule  chair. 

Macaulay.  Lays  of  Ancient  Borne,  Virginia. 
Potshot,  adj.     Drunk. 

Thus  many  a  gallant  that  dares  stab  and  swagger, 
And  "gainst  a  justice  lift  his  fist  or  dagger ; 
And  being  mad,  perhaps,  and  hot  pot-shot, 
A  crazed  crowne  or  broken  pate  hath  got. 

Taylor  (the  Waterpoet)  :  1630.    (Nares  by 

H.  and  W.) 
Potstone.  s.     See  extract. 

Potstone  [is]  a  coarsely  granular  variety  of  steatite 
or  soapstone,  which  on  account  of  its  tenacity,  in- 
fusibility,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  turned 
in  the  lathe,  is  frequently  made  into  culinary  ves- 
sels, especially  in  Italy,  Corsica,  Germany,  France, 
and  the  island  of  Sark.— Brande  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Potsure.  adj.  Quite,  perfectly,  thoroughly 
sure ;  cocksure.  Hare. 

When  these  rough  gods  beheld  him  thus  secure, 
And  armed  against  them  like  a  man  pot-sure, 
They  stint  vain  storms. 

Legend  of  Captain  Jones :  1659.    (Nares  by 

H.  and  W.) 

Pottage,  s.  [Fr.  pntugeJ}  Anything  boiled 
or  decocted  for  food  ;  especially  for  drink- 
ing rather  than  eating,  as  a  broth,  soup, 
gruel,  &c. 

Jacob  sod  pottage,  and  Esau  came  from  the  field 
faint. — Genesis,  xxv.  29. 

For  great  the  man,  and  useful,  without  doubt, 
Who  seasons  pottage,  or  expels  the  gout ; 
Whose  science  keeps  life  in,  and  keeps  death  out. 

Harte, 

Sell  one's  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 
Part,  like  Esau,  from  an  object  of  great 
value  for  a  mere  casual,  temporary,  and 
inadequate  benefit. 

Potted,  part.  adj.  Dressed,  in  the  way  of 
cookery,  by  potting. 

Potted  fowl  and  fish  come  in  so  fast, 
That  ere  the  first  is  out  the  second  stinks, 
And  mouldy  mother  gathers  on  the  brinks. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Persius,  iii.  140. 

Casting  the  kindest  and  most  affectionate  looks 
on  Paul,  [she]  asked  him  with  the  sweetest  voice, 
whether  she  should  help  him  with  some  potted- 
wcodcock  ?  Potted  partridge,  my  dear,  you  mean, 
says  the  husband.  My  dear,  says  she,  I  ask  your 
friend  if  he  will  eat  any  potted  woodcock ;  and  I  am 
sure  I  must  know  who  potted  it.  I  think  I  should 
know  too  who  shot  them,  replied  the  husband ; . . . 
however,  tho'  I  know  I  am  in  the  right,  I  submit, 
and  the  potted  partridge  is  potted  woodcock  if  you 
desire  to  have  it  so. — Fielding,  Adventures  of  Joseph 
Andrews. 

How  good  are  these  potted  fish,  which  I  have 
been  enjoying  along  with  your  eulogy  of  the  dis- 
trict !  Are  they  the  famed  charr  of  your  lake,  or 
trout  ?— Dr.  J.  Davy,  Tlie  Angler  in  the  Lake  Dis- 
trict, colloquy  i. 

Potter,  s. 

I.  Maker  of  pots,  or  earthen  vessels. 

My  thoughts  are  whirled  like  a  potter's  wheel. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  i.  6. 
Some  hushandrnen  of  late  have  found  the  way 
A  hilly  heap  of  stones  above  to  lay 
And  press  the  plants  with  sherds  of  potter's  clay. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  ii.  480. 
A  potter  will  not  have  any  chalk  or  marl  mixed 
with  the  clay. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

•2.  One  who  pots  in  the  way  of  cookery. 

I  cannot  do  better  than  let  you  have  the  receipt 
of  an  experienced  potter  of  cnarr. ...  It  is  as  fol- 
lows, and  in  her  own  words :  '  One  dozen  of  charr, 
dress  and  wipe  with  a  dry  cloth ;  strew  a  little  salt 
in  and  over  them,  and  let  them  be  all  night;  then 
wipe  them  with  a  dry  cloth,  and  season  them  with 
one  ounce  of  white  pepper,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
cayenne,  half  an  ounce  of  pounded  cloves,  and  a 
little  mace.  Clarify  two  pounds  of  butter.  Then 
put  them,  with  their  backs  down,  into  a  pot  lined 
with  paper,  and  pour  the  butter  over,  and  bake  four 
hours  in  a  slow  oven.— Dr.  J.  Davy,  The  Angler  in 
the  Lake  District,  colloquy  i. 

Pottern.  adj.     See  extract. 

I  likewise  took  notice  of  an  ore  which,  for  its  apt- 
ness to  vitrify,  and  serve  the  potters  to  glaze  their 
earthen  vessels,  the  miners  call  pattern  ore. — Boyle, 
vol.  i.  p.  323.  (Rich.) 

Pottery,  s.  Place  for  making,  manufacture 
of,  earthenware. 

In  reference  to  chemical  constitution,  there  are 
only  two  genera  of  baked  stoneware.  The  first  con- 
sists of  a  fusible  earthy  mixture,  along  with  an  in- 
fusible, which  when  combined  are  susceptible  of 
becoming  semi-vitrified  and  translucent  in  the  kiln. 
This  constitutes  porcelain,  or  china-ware. . . .  The 
second  kind  consists  of  an  infusible  mixture  of 
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earth,  which  is  refractory  in  the  kiln,  and  continues 
opaque.  This  is  pottery,  properly  so  called.  . .  .  The 
earliest  attempts  to  make  a  compact  stoneware  with 
a  painted  glaze,  seem  to  have  originated  with  the 
Arabs  in  Spain,  about  the  ninth  century,  and  to  have 
passed  thence  into  Majorca,  in  which  island  they 
were  carried  on  with  no  little  success.  In  the  four- 
teenth century,  these  articles,  and  the  art  of  imi- 
tating them,  were  highly  prized  by  the  Italians, 
under  the  name  of  Majolica,  and  Porcelana  from  the 
Portuguese  word  for  a  cup.  ...  It  was  in  the  . . . 
seventeenth  century  that  a  small  work  for  making 
earthenware  of  a  coarse  description,  coated  with  a 
common  lead  glaze,  was  formed  at  Burslem,  in 
Staffordshire,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  germ 
of  the  vast  potteries  now  established  in  that  county. 
—  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Mines. 
Potting:,  verbal  abs. 

1.  Making  of  pottery. 

2.  Drinking. 

I  learnt  it  in  England,  where  they  are  most  po- 
tent in  potting. — Shakespear,  Othello,  ii.  3. 

3.  In  Cookery.     Process  by  which  anything 
is  potted. 

Were  you  at  an  inn,  the  waiter  would  probably 
call  the  fish  charr,  the  charr  being  in  greater  esti- 
mation, especially  for  potting. ...  A  large  proper- 
tion  of  the  so-called  potted  charr  is  trout. — Dr.  J, 
Davy,  The  Angler  in  the  Lake  District,  colloquy  i. 
Pottle,  s.    Liquid  measure  containing  four 
pints  :  (sometimes  used  licentiously  for  a 
tankard,  or  pot  out  of  which  glasses  are 
filled). 

He  drinks  you  with  facility  your  Dane  dead 
drunk,  ere  the  next  pottle  can  be  filled.— Shake- 
spear, Othello,  ii.  3. 

Used  adjectivally. 

Roderigo  hath  to-night  caroused 
Potations  pottle  deep.          Shakespear,  Othello,  ii.  3. 
Pottle-pot,  s.     Pot  holding  a  pottle. 

Have  you  seen  monkeys  chained  about  the  loins? 
Or  pottle-pots  with  rings  ?    Just  so  she  joins 
Herself  together.  Bishop  Corbet,  her  Boreale. 

Potto,  s.     In  Zoology. 

1.  Animal  of  the  genus  Cercoleptes. 

The  next  animal  to  be  noticed  in  the  Baron's 
[Cuvier's]  sub-division  of  the  plantigrades  is  the 
kinkajpu  or  potto.  It  is  ...  certainly  one  of  the 
most  singular  animals  in  the  long  list  of  the  mam- 
malia, its  correct  classification  is  a  matter  of 
no  small  difficulty  according  to  all  the  systems 
hitherto  received.  It  has  by  turns  been  attached  to 
the  carnassiers,  the  plantigrades,  and  the  quadru- 
inana ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  was  acknowledged 
that  properly  speaking  it  belonged  to  none  of  them. 
It  is  not  perhaps  going  too  far  to  say  that  it  seems 
to  be  the  type  of  a  new  grand  division  equal  in  rank 
and  importance  to  any  of  those  now  mentioned.— 
Translation  of  Cuviers  Regne  A  nimal,  p.  262. 

In  the  potto  the  submaxillary  ducts  open  in  the 
usual  position,  upon  the  free  margin  of  the  sublin- 
gual.— Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,  vol.  iii.  p.  405. 

2.  Lemur  so  called  ;  the  name  being  some- 
times given  as  that  of  the  genus.     It  is 
convenient  to  limit  the  term  to  the  Cerco- 
leptes. 

Potvaliant.    adj.      Heated    to    courage  by 
strong  drink. 

What,  you  sot,  are  you  grown  potvaliant  7—Addi- 
son,  Drummer. 

My  sister  Tabby  provoked  me  into  a  transport  of 
passion ;  during  which,  like  a  man  who  has  drunk 
himself  pot-valiant,  I  talked  to  her  in  such  a  style  of 
authority  and  resolution,  as  produced  a  most  blessed 
effect. — Smollett,  Expedition  of  Humphrey  Clinker. 
Poucb.  *.  [Fr.  poche  =  pocket.] 

1.  Small  bag ;  pocket. 

Tester  I'll  have  in  pouch,  when  thou  shalt  lack. 
SJiakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  i.  3. 

From  a  girdle  about  his  waist,  a  bag  or  pouch 
divided  into  two  cells.— Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels. 

Therewith  the  young  gentleman  .  .  .  extracted 
from  his  own  pouch  a  cigar-case  of  notable  elegance. 
— Lord  Lytton,  The  Caxtons,  pt.  iv.  ch.  iii. 

The  small  intestines  are  about  eight  lines  in  dia- 
meter.and  present,  in  ternally.a  series  of  about  twelve 
small  pouches,  distant  from  three  to  five  inches  from 
each  other,  about  three  lines  in  diameterand  the  same 
in  depth,  their  orifices  pointing  towards  the  CJBCUUI. 
These  pouches  make  no  projection  externally,  being 
situated  wholly  beneath  the  muscular  coat.  They 
consist  of  duplicatures  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
and  are  surrounded  by  the  agminate  follicles,  which 
open  into  them  by  numerous  orifices. — Owen,  Ana- 
tomy of  Vertebrates,  vol.  iii.  p.  464. 

2.  Applied    ludicrously  to    a  big   belly  or 
paunch. 

Poucb.  v.  a. 

1.  Pocket ;  inclose  as  in  a  pouch. 
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In  January  husband  that  poucheth  the  grotes, 
Will  break  up  his  lay,  or  be  sowing  of  otes. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good 

Husbandry. 

Come,  bring  your  saint  pouched  in  his  leathern 
shrine. 

Quarles,  Emblems.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

2.  Swallow :  (with  gullet,  crop,  or  stomach 
serving  as  a  pouch). 

The  common  heron  hath  long  legs  for  wading,  a 
long  neck  to  reach  prey,  and  a  wide  extensive  throat 
to  pouch  it. — Uerham,  Physico- Theology. 

Pouidron.  s.  [N.Fr.,  from  epaule  =  shoulder.] 
Piece  of  armour  which  covers  the  shoulder. 
Used  also  in  Heraldry. 

The  clods  began  to  move ; 
And  tops  of  lances  first  appear'd  above ; 
Then  helmets,  nodding  with  their  plumed  crests ; 
Forthwith  refulgentpowWron* ;  plated  breasts. 

Sandys,  Translation  of  Ovid's  Metamor- 
phoses, b.  iii. 

Poule.  s.     Spe  Pool  (game  at  cards). 
Poult,  s.     [Fr.  poulet.]     Young  chicken. 

One  would  have  all  things  little,  hence  has  tried 
Turkey  poults,  fresh  from  th'  egg,  in  batter  fried. 

King,  A  rt  of  Cookery. 
Poulter.  s.     Poulterer.     Obsolete. 

If  thou  dost  it  half  so  gravely,  so  majestically, 
hang  me  up  by  the  heels  for  a  puulter's  hare.— 
Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  ii.  4. 
Poulterer,  s.     Dealer  in  poultry. 

Several  nasty  trades,  as  butchers,  poulterers,  and 
fishmongers,  are  great  occasions  of  plagues.— Har- 
vey. 

He  told  me  that had  really  sent  in  a  pro- 
logue [on  the  re-»pening  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
after  the  burning-down,  out  of  which  originated  the 
Rejected  Addresses]  ;  and  how  he  did  describe  the 
Phenix— like  a  poulterer.— T.  Moore,  Life  of  Byron. 
Poultice,  s.  [L.Lat.  pultis,  from  puls  =  meal, 
pulse.]    Cataplasm ;  soft  mollifying  appli- 
cation. 

Poultice  relaxeth  the  pores,  and  maketh  the  hu- 
mour apt  to  exhale.— Bacon,  Natural  and  Experi- 
mental History. 

If  your  little  finger  be  sore,  and  you  think  &  poul- 
tice made  of  our  vitals  will  give  it  ease,  speak,  and 
it  shall  be  done.— Swift. 
Poultice,  v.  a.     Apply  a  poultice. 
Poultive.  *.     Poultice.    Mare. 

Poidtives  allayed  pains,  but  drew  down  the  hu- 
mours, making  the  passages  wider,  and  apter  to 
receive  them.— Sir  W.  Temple. 
Poultry,    s.      [Fr.  poulet ;    Lat.  pullities.~] 
Domestic  fowls. 

The  cock  knew  the  fox  to  be  a  common  enemy  of 
all  poultry.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Not  louder  cries,  when  Ilium  was  in  flames, 
Were  sent  to  heaven  by  woeful  Trojan  dames  . . . 
Than  for  the  cock  the  widow'd  poultry  made. 

Dryden,  The  Cock  and  the  Fox,  699. 

Soldiers  robbed  a  farmer  of  his  poultry,  and  made 
him  wait  at  table,  without  giving  him  a  morsel. — 
Swift. 
The  cock  was  of  a  larger  egg 

Than  modern  poultry  drop, 
Slept  forward  on  a  firmer  leg, 

And  crammed  a  plumper  crop. 

Tennyson,  Will  Waterproofs  Lyrical 
Monologue. 

The  domestic  poultry  in  common  use  in  Britain 
are  the  common  domestic  fowls,  or  cock  and  hen, 
the  turkey,  the  duck,  and  the  goose ;  to  which  may 
be  added,  as  occasionally  reared,  the  guinea  fowl 
and  the  peacock.  The  most  generally  useful  kind 
of  poultry  is  the  common  domestic  fowl,  which, 
though  a  native  of  India,  accompanies  man  through 
all  climates,  but  which  produces  an  abundance  of 
eggs  only  when  well  fed  and  warmly  lodged.  All 
poultry  nouses,  therefore,  when  not  built  adjoining 
an  apartment  in  which  fire  is  kept,  or  over  a  stable 
or  cowhouse,  where  they  may  benefit  by  the  heat 
generated  by  the  larger  animals,  ought  to  be  fur- 
nished with  flues,  or  some  other  means  of  generating 
heat  artificially  during  winter  and  spring.  Without 
some  mode  of  effecting  this,  poultry  will  seldom 
yield  a  good  supply  of  eggs  in  cold  weather,  parti- 
cularly in  the  colder  parts  of  Britain.  ...  In  the 
management  of  poultry  it  is  essential  that  they 
should  have  not  only  the  necessary  food  and  warmth, 
but  also  ample  space  for  exercise..  .  .Hence,  no 
healthy  poultry  can  ever  be  reared  in  towns,  how- 
ever much  the  natural  food  may  be  imitated  by  the 
supply  of  animal  matters,  herbage,  and  sand :  the 
want  of  exercise  in  poultry  so  circumstanced  will 
soon  become  evident  from  the  appearance  of  the 
fowls,  and  from  the  soft  shell  of  their  eggs.— Brande 
and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and 
Art. 
Pounce,  s.  [Fr.  ponce,  from  Lat.  pumex 

pumice-stone.] 

1.  Fine  powder  for  drying  ink. 
'  2.  Powder  used  as  a  medicine  or  cosmetic. 
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Of  the  flesh  thereof  is  made  pounces  for  stcke  men 
to  refresh  and  restore  them ;  but  yet  it  generateth 
grosse  bloud,  arid  makes  one  to  sleep  much. — Pas- 
senger ofBenvenuto  :  1612.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Pounce,  s.     [see  Punch.] 

1.  Punch;  stamp. 

A  pounce  to  print  the  money  with,  Tudicula. — 
Withal,  Dictionary,  p.  147:  1608.  (Nares  by  fl. 
and  W.) 

2.  Cloth  worked  in  eyelet  holes. 

One  spendeth  his  patrimony  upon  pounces  and 
cuts.— Book  of  Homilies,  Against  Excess  of  Apparel. 

Pounce,  v.  a.  Pierce ;  perforate ;  work  in 
eyelet  holes. 

A  shorte  coate  garded  and  pounced  after  the  ga- 
liarde  fashion.— Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Govemour,  fol.91. 
Barbarous  people,  that  go  naked,  do  not  only 
paint,  but  pounce  and  raise,  their  skin,  that  the 
painting  may  not  be  taken  forth,  and  make  it  into 
works. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  His- 
tory. 

Pounce,  s.  [Italian,  ponzone.']  Claw  or 
talon  of  a  bird  of  prey. 

As  haggard  hawk,  presuming  to  contend 
With  hardy  fowl  about  his  able  might, 

His  weary  pounces  all  in  vain  doth  spend 
To  truss  the  prey  too  heavy  for  his  flight.    Spenser. 

The  new-dissembled  eagle,  now  endued 
With  beak  and  pounces,  Hercules  pursued. 

Dry  den,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Fate  of 

Periclymenos. 

'Twas  a  mean  prey  for  a  bird  of  his  pounces. — 
Bishop  Atterbury. 
Pounce,  v.  n.     Dash  suddenly. 

A  scheme  was  planned,  which  would  have  been 
most  effectually  carried  into  execution,  if  I  had  not, 
by  some  misfortune  or  other,  pounced  into  the  old 
general's  room  by  mistake  for  his  daughter's. .  . . 
The  consequence  was,  a  discovery  of  the  plot ;  a 
severe  remonstrance  to  my  father  from  the  general ; 
and  close  confinement  for  six  months  to  my  gentle 
Adelgitha.— Theodore  Hook,  Gilbert  Gurney,  vol.  ii. 
ch.  vi. 

Pounce,  v.  a.  Seize  with  the  pounces  or 
talons. 

As  if  an  eagle  flew  aloft,  and  then — 
Stoop'd  from  its  highest  pitch  to  pounce  a  wren. 

Cowper,  Table  Talk,  553. 

Pounced,    adj.      Furnished  with  claws  or 

talons. 

From  a  craggy  cliff, 

The  royal  eagle  draws  his  vigorous  young 
Strong  pounced.  Thomson,  Seasons,  Spring. 

Pouncetbox.  s.     Small  box  perforated. 

He  was  perfumed  like  a  milliner, 
And,  'twixt  his  finger  and  his  thumb,  he  held 
A  pouncetbox,  which  ever  and  anon 
He  gave  his  nose. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  1.  i.  3. 

Pouncing^,  verbal  abs. 

Your  poorer  neighbours,  with  coarse  naps  neg- 
lected, 

Fashions  conferred  about,  pouncings  and  paintings. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Wit  without  Money. 

(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Pound,    v.  a.     [A.S.  punian."]     Beat ;  grind 
as  with  a  pestle. 

Tired  with  the  search,  not  finding  what  she  seeks, 
With  cruel  blows  she  pounds  her  blubber'd  cheeks. 

Dryden. 

Would'st  thou  not  rather  chuse  a  small  renown 
To  be  the  mayor  of  some  poor  paltry  town. 
To  pound  false  weights  and  scanty  measures  break  ? 
Id.,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  x.  162. 
Should  their  axle  break,  its  overthrow 
Would  crush,  and  pound  to  dust  the  crowd  below : 
Nor  friends  their  friends,  nor  sires  their  sons  could 
know.  Ibid.  Hi.  412. 

Opaque  white  powder  of  glass,  seen  through  a 
microscope,  exhibits  fragments  pellucid  and  colour- 
less, as  the  whole  appeared  to  the  naked  eye  before  it 
was  pounded. — Bentley. 

She  describes 

How  under  ground  the  rude  Riphean  race 
M  imick  brisk  cider,  with  the  brake's  product  wild, 
Sloes  pounded.  J.  Philips,  Cyder,  i.  322. 

Lifted  pestles  brandish'd  in  the  air ; 
Loud  strokes,  with  pounding  spice,  the  fabrick  rend, 
And  aromatick  clouds  in  spires  ascend.  Garth. 

Pound,  s.  [from  A.S.  pyndan,  pyndyng. 
Pond,  i.e.  confined  water  is,  probably,  the 
same  word.]  Pinfold. 

I  hurry, 

Not  thinking  it  is  levee-day, 
And  find  his  honour  in  a  pound, 
Hemm'd  by  a  triple  circle  round. 

Swift,  Miscellanies. 

Pound,  v.  a.  Confine,  as  in  a  pound  or  pin- 
fold ;  shut  up  ;  imprison,  as  in  a  pound. 

We'll  break  our  walls, 
Rather  than  they  shall  pound  us  up. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  i.  4. 
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I  ordered  John  to  let  out  the  pood  man's  sheep 
that  were  pounded  by  night. — Spectator. 

I  wish  Harriet  was  fairly  pounded  ;  it  would  save 
us  both  a  deal  of  trouble. — G.  Colman  the  elder, 
The  Jealous  Wife,  ii.  1. 

'  No,'  said  the  Squire,  apologetically.  '  But,  after 
all,  he  is  not  an  ass  of  the  parish ;  he  is  a  vagrant, 
and  he  ought  to  be  pounded.  But  the  pound  is  in  as 
bad  a  state  as  the  stocks,  thanks  to  your  new- 
fashioned  doctrines.' — Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  i. 
ch.  ii. 

Pound.  «.     [A.S.  pund ;  Lat.  pondo.] 

1.  Weight,  consisting  in  troy  weight  of  twelve, 
in  avoirdupois  of  sixteen  ounces. 

He  that  said,  that  he  had  rather  have  a  grain  of 
fortune  than  a  pound  of  wisdom,  as  to  the  things  of 
this  life,  spoke  nothing  but  the  voice  of  wisdom. — 
South,  Sermons. 

A  pound  doth  consist  of  ounces,  drams,  scruples. 
— Bishop  Wilkins. 

Great  Hannibal  within  the  balance  lay, 
And  tell  how  many  pounds  his  ashes  weigh. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  x.  234. 

'  Have  you  got  everything  ? '  said  Mr.  Winkle,  in 
an  agitated  tone.  '  Ev'rything,'  replied  Mr.  Snod- 
grass ;  '  plenty  of  ammunition,  in  case  the  shots 
don't  take  effect.  There's  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
powder  in  the  case,  and  I  have  got  two  newspapers 
in  my  pocket  for  the  loadings.'  These  were  in- 
stances of  friendship  for  which  any  man  might 
reasonably  feel  most  grateful.  The  presumption  is, 
that  the  gratitude  of  Mr.  Winkle  was  too  powerful 
for  utterance,  as  lie  said  nothing,  but  continued  to 
walk  on— rather  slowly.— Dickens,  Pickwick  Papers, 
ch.  ii. 

2.  Sum  of  twenty  shillings ;  which  formerly 
weighed  a  pound. 

That  exchequer  of  medals  in  the  cabinets  of  the 
great  duke  of  Tuscany,  is  not  worth  so  little  as  an 
hundred  thousand  pound.  —  Peacham,  Of  Anti- 
quities. 

He  gave,  whilst   ought   he  had,  and  knew   no 

bounds ; 

The  poor  man's  drachma  stood   for  rich  men's 
pounds.  Harte. 

Lennard  was  now  married,  and  retired  with  a 
fortune  of  thirty  thousand  pounds. — Fielding,  Ad- 
ventures of  Joseph  Andrews,  ch.  x. 

As  an  element  in  a  compound,  used  adjecti- 
vally. 

'  And  this  Hatton ,'  said  Gerard.  '  Ah  1  a  queer 

fellow;  lent  him  a  one-pound  note  —  never  saw  it 
again— always  remember  it— last  one-pound  note  I 
had.  He  offered  me  an  old  book  instead.— B.  Disraeli, 
Sybil,  b.  ii.  ch.  x. 

Used  equivocally. 

As  Quin  and  Foote 

One  day  walked  out. 
To  view  the  country  round ; 

In  merry  mood. 

They  chatting  stood, 
Hard  by  a  village  pound. 

Foote,  from  his  poke, 

A  shilling  took, 
And  said, '  I'll  bet  a  penny, 

In  a  short  space, 

Within  this  place, 
I'll  make  this  piece  a  guinea.' 

Upon  the  ground, 

Then  in  the  pound, 
The  shilling  soon  was  thrown ; 

'  Behold,"  says  Foote, 

The  thing  's  made  out, 
For  there  is  one  pound  one.' . . . 

'  I  wonder  not 

That  such  a  thought 
Should  in  your  head  be  found ; 

For  that's  the  way 

Your  debts  you  pay ; 
A  shilling  in  the  pound.  Anonymous. 

Poundage,  s. 

1 .  Certain  sum  deducted  from  a  pound ;  sum 
paid  by  the  trader  to  the  servant  that  pays 
the  money,  or  to  the  person  who  procures 
him  customers. 

If  I  make  it  a  barrack  the  crown  is  my  tenant ; 
My  dear,  1  have  ponder'd  again  and  again  on't ; 
In  poundage  and  drawbacks  I  lose  half  my  rent ; 
Whatever  they  give  me  I  must  be  content. 

Swift,  The  Grand  Question  Debated. 

2.  Payment  rated  by  the  weight  of  the  com- 
modity. 

Tonnage  and  poundage,  and  other  duties  upon 
merchandizes,  were  collected  by  order  of  the  board. 
—Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

3.  Interest. 

There  were  considerable  additions  made  to  it  (his 
ferme  omee)  last  year ;  the  ruins  of  a  priory,  which, 
however,  make  a  tenant's  house,  that  pays  me  tole- 
rable poundage— Shenstone, letter  Ixxi.  (Ord  MS.) 

Poundaging.     s.       Assessing  ;     rating    by 
poundage. 

Another  sort  there  be  who  when  they  hear  that  all 
573 
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things  shall  be  ordered,  all  things  regulated  and 
settled,  nothing  written  but  what  passes  through 
the  custom-house  of  certain  publicans  that  have  the 
tunaging  and  the  poundaging  of  all  free-spoken  truth, 
will  in  fact  give  themselves  up  into  your  hands,  make 
'em  and  cut  'em  out  what  religion  ye  please.— Milton, 
Areopagitica,  389.  (Ord  MS.) 

Pounder,  s. 

\ .  Name  of  a  heavy  large  pear. 

Alcinous'  orchard* various  apples  bears ; 
Unlike  are  bergamot  and  pouni/er  pears. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  ii.  126. 

2.  Person  or  thing  denominated  from  a  cer- 
tain number  of  pounds :  (as,  a  ten  pounder, 
a  gun  that  carries  a  bullet  of  ten  pounds 
weight ;  or,  in  ludicrous  language,  a  man 
with  ten  pounds  a  year ;» in  like  manner,  a 
note  or  bill  is  called  a  twenty  pounder  or 
ten  pounder,  from  the  sum  it  bears). 

None  of  these  forty  or  fifty  pounders  may  be 
suffered  to  marry,  under  the  penalty  of  deprivation. 
— Swift. 

Pound-pear,  s.  [two  words.]  Old  English 
name  for  the  Bon  Chretien  pear,  the  latter 
name  being  now  the  only  one  current. 

Poire  de  bon  chrestien,  poire  de  livre,  Budseo.  A 
pound-pear.  —  Nomenclator,  1585.  (Nares  by  H. 
and  W.) 

Poundfoolisn.  adj.  Neglecting  the  care  of 
large  sums  for  the  sake  of  attention  to 
little  ones  ;  a  proverbial  word. 

Penny  wise,  poundfoolish! — Burton,  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,  p.  38 :  preface. 

Nor  would  I  advise  him  to  carry  about  him  any 
more  money  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  defray 
his  expenses ;  for  some  in  this  particular  have  been 
penny-wise  and  pound-foolish,  who  in  hopes  of  some 
small  benefit  in  the  rates,  have  left  their  principal, 
exposing  their  persons  and  purses  to  daily  hazard.— 
Howell,  Instructions  for  Foreign  Travel,  p.  57. 
Pour.  v.  a.  [  ?] 

1 .  Let  some  liquid  out  of  a  vessel,  or  into 
some  place  or  receptacle. 

If  they  will  not  believe  these  two  signs  . . .  thou 
shalt  take  of  the  water  of  the  river,  and  pour  it 
upon  the  dry  land.— Exodus,  iv.  9. 

He  stretched  out  his  hand  to  the  cup,  and  poured 
of  the  blood  of1  the  grape,  he  poured  out  at  the  foot 
of  the  altar  a  sweet-smelling  savour  unto  the  most 
high  king  of  all.— Ecclesiasticus,  1. 15. 

A  certain  Samaritan  . . .  bound  up  his  wounds, 
pouring  in  oil  and  wine,  and  set  him  on  his  own 
beast,  and  brought  him  to  an  inn.— Luke,  x.  34. 

Your  fury  then  boil'd  upward  to  a  foam  ; 
But  since  this  message  came,  you  sink  and  settle, 
As  if  cold  water  had  been  pour'd  upon  you. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  ii.  1. 

2.  Emit ;  give  vent  to ;  send  forth  ;  let  out ; 
send  in  a  continued  course. 

Hie  thee  hither, 
That  I  may  pour  my  spirits  in  thine  ear. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  5. 
London  doth  pour  out  her  citizens. 

Id.,  Henry  V.  v.  chorus. 

The  devotion  of  the  heart  is  the  tongue  of  the 
soul ;  actuated  and  heated  with  love,  it  pours  itself 
forth  in  supplications  and  prayers. — Duppa,  Rules 
for  Devotion. 

Is  it  for  thee  the  linnet  pours  his  throat  ? 
Loves  of  his  own  and  raptures  swell  the  note. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Han,  iii.  33. 
Pour.  v.  n. 

1.  Stream;  flow. 

It  cannot  rain,  but  it  pours. — Proverb  (meaning 
tliat  there  is  nothing  done  or  said  in  moderation). 

2.  Rush  tumultuously. 

If  the  rude  throng  pour  on  with  furious  pace, 
And  hap  to  break  thee  from  a  friend's  embrace, 
Stop  short.  Gay,  Trivia,  iii.  87. 

All  his  fleecy  flock 

Before  him  march,  and  pour  into  the  rock, 
Not  one,  or  male  or  female  stay'd  behind. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  ix.  397. 
Balk'd  of  his  prey,  the  yelling  monster  flies, 
And  fills  the  city  with  his  hideous  cries; 
A  ghastly  band  of  giants  hear  the  roar, 
And,  pouring  down  the  mountains,  crowd  the  shore. 

Ibid.  x.  137. 

Pousette.  s.    [Fr.  poussette.~]    Movement  in 
a  dance. 
Dance,  Regan,  dance  with  Cordelia  and  Goneril, 

IJown  the  middle,  up  again,  pousette,  and  cross ; 
Stop,  Cordelia,  do  not  tread  upon  her  heel, 
Regan  feeds  on  coltsfoot  and  kicks  like  a  horse. 

J.  and  H.  Smith,  Rejected  Addresses, 

Punch's  Apotheosis. 

Pousette.  v.  n.     Move  pousette-wise. 
Came  wet-shod  alder  from  the  wave, 

Came  yews,  a  dismal  coterie, 
Each  pluck'd  his  one  foot  from  the  grave, 
Pousetting  with  a  sloe-tree.    Tennyson,  Amphion. 
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Pousse,  s.  Old  word  for  pease  :  (corrupted, 
as  may  seem,  from  pulse). 

But  who  shall  judge  the  wager  won  or  lost  ? — 
That  shall  yonder  herd  groom  and  none  other, 
Which  over  the  pousse  hitherward  doth  post. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar. 
Pout.  s.     [?  Fr.  poule  =  young  bird.] 

1.  In  Ornithology.     Immature,  or  supposed 
immature,  bird. 

Of  wild  birds,  Cornwall  hath  quail,  wood-dove, 
heath-cock,  and  pout. — Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

2.  In  Icthyology.     Native  fish  of  the  genus 
Gadus  ;  Gadus  luscus ;  whiting  pout ;  bib ; 
provincial,  smeltie,  kleg,  blens  and  blinds : 
(the  confusion  between  the  adult  of  one 
species  and  the  young  of  another,  explains 
fewer  applications  of  this  word  with  fishes 
than  with  birds  ;  hence,  the  two  words  are 
only  placed  under  the  same  entry  provi- 
sionally.    See  also  under  Whiting). 

The  systematic  terms  which  refer  to  the  bib  and 
pout  are  here  brought  together  in  the  belief  that 
they  are  but  different  names  for  the  same  fish. . . . 
The  bib,  or  pout,  though  not  abundant,  is  yet  a 
well-known  species,  which  is  found  on  many  parts 
of  our  coast,  particularly  those  that  are  rocky. 
Prom  a  dark  spot  at  the  origin  of  the  pectoral  fin, 
in  which  it  resembles  the  whiting,  one  of  its  most 
common  names  is  the  whiting  pout;  and  from  a 
singular  power  of  inflating  a  membrane  which 
covers  the  eyes  and  other  parts  about  the  head, 
which  when  thus  distended  have  the  appearance  of 
bladders,  it  is  called  pout,  bib,  blens,  and  blinds. 
The  flesh  is  excellent ;  and  like  most  of  the  other 
fishes  of  this  family,  it  is  in  the  best  condition  for 
the  table  in  November  and  December.  Its  food  is 
small  fish  and  the  various  animals  allied  to  the 
shrimps.  It  is  most  frequently  caught  in  spring, 
because  it  then  approaches  the  shore  for  the  pur- 
pose of  spawning.  The  largest  specimen  I  have 
seen  measured  in  length  sixteen  inches.— Yarrell, 
History  of  British  Fishes. 

Pout,  or  Pouts,  s.     Fit  of  sullenness. 

Jack's  in  the  pouts,  and  this  it  is, 
He  thinks  mine  came  to  more  than  his, 

So  to  the  fire  he  goes ; 
Takes  up  my  doll,  and  oh,  my  stars, 
He  pops  her  head  between  the  bars, 

And  melts  off  half  her  nose.     J.  and  H.  Smith. 
Rejected  Addresses,  Imitation  of  Wordsworth. 
"Tistrue,  your  budding  tciss  is  very  charming, 

But  shy  and  a\vli-.vard  at  first  coming  out ; 
So  much  alarm'U,  that  it  is  quite  alarming, 
All  giggle,  blush  ;  ha'f  pertncss,  and  half  pout. 

Byron,  Beppo,  xxxix. 

Pout.  v.  n.    [Provincial  Fr.  pout,  pot  =  lip.] 

1.  Look  sullen  by  thrusting  out  the  lips. 

Like  a  misbehaved  and  sullen  wench, 
Thou  pout'st  upon  thy  fortune  and  thy  love. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  !5. 
He  had  not  dined ; 

The  veins  unfill'd,  our  blood  is  cold ;  and  then 
We  pout  upon  the  morning,  are  unapt 
To  give  or  to  forgive.  Id.,  Coriolanus,  v.  1. 

I  would  advise  my  gentle  readers,  as  they  con- 
sult the  good  of  their  faces,  to  forbear  frowning  upon 
loyalists,  and  pouting  at  the  government. — Addison, 
Freeholder. 

All  your  long  tedious  accounts  of  the  ministerial 
quarrels^and  the  intrigues  of  the  cabinet,  are  re- 
ducible to  a  few  short  lines  ; .  . .  they  seem  to  have 
acted  like  lovers,  or  children ;  have  pouted,  quar- 
relled, cried,  kissed,  and  been  friends  again,  as  the 
objects  of  desire,  the  ministerial  rattles,  have  been 
put  into  their  hands.— (Sir  W.  Draper,  Letters  of 
Junius,  letter  xxxiv. 

2.  Shoot  out ;  hang  prominent. 

The  ends  of  the  wound  must  come  over  one  an- 
other, with  a  compress  to  press  the  lips  equally 
down,  which  would  otherwise  become  crude,  and 
pout  out  with  great  lips. —  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Pout.  v.  a.    Put  out  in  a  pouting  manner. 

The  page  has  caught  her  hand  in  his : 

Her  lips  are  severed  as  to  speak : 
His  own  are  pouted  to  a  kiss ; 
The  blush  is  fixed  upon  her  cheek. 

Tennyson,  The  Day  Dream. 

Pouter,  s.  Fancy  pigeon  so  called  from  the 
fulness,  or  pouting  character,  of  its  crop  ; 
cropper. 

To  describe  the  numerous  varieties  of  the  domes- 
tic pigeon  would  exceed  the  limits  of  our  work  ;  we 
shall,  therefore,  barely  mention  the  names  of  the 
most  noted  amongst  them,  such  as  tumblers,  car- 
riers, jacobines,  croppers,  powters,  runts,  turbits, 
shakers,  smiters,  owls,  nuns.— Bewick,  History  of 
British  Birds. 
Pouting;,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  one  who  pouts. 

Pouting*, 
Fitter  for  girls  and  schoolboys. 

Beaumont  and  Ftetclier,  Two  Noble  Kinsmen. 


Captiousness,  sullenuess,  and  pouting,  are  most 
exceedingly  illiberal  and  vulgar.— Lord  Chesterfield. 

Intolerable :  the  source  of  sighs,  tears,  of  pettiuin 
and  poutings.  —  Carlyle,  The  French  Revolution 
pt.  i.  b.i.  ch.i. 

Pouting,  part.  adj.     Projecting  ;  prominent. 
Satyrus  was  made  up  betwixt  man  and  goat,  with 

a  human  head,  hooked  nose,  and  pouting  lips. — 

Dryden. 
Poverty,  s.    [Fr.  pauvrete  ;  pauvre  =  poor.] 

1.  Indigence;  necessity;  want  of  riches. 

My  men  are  the  poorest ; 
But  poverty  could  never  draw  them  from  me. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iv.  2. 

Such  madness,  as  for  fear  of  death  to  die, 
Is  to  be  poor  for  fear  of  poverty. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Of  Old  Age,  pt.  iii. 

These  by  their  strict  examples  taught, 
How  much  more  splendid  virtue  was  than  gold  ; 
Yet  scarce  their  swelling  thirst  of  fame  could  hide, 
And  boasted  poverty  with  too  much  pride.      Prior. 

There  is  such  a  state  as  absolute  poverty,  wlien  a 
man  is  destitute  not  only  of  the  cpnveniencies,  but 
the  simple  necessaries  of  life,  being  disabled  from 
acquiring  them,  and  depending  entirely  on  charity. 
— Rogers. 

2.  Meanness;  defect. 

There  is  in  all  excellencies  in  compositions  a  kind 
of  poverty,  or  a  casualty  or  jeopardy. — Bacon. 

Powan.  s.  [  ?  ]  British,  rare  and  local 
fish  so  called,  of  the  genus  Coregonus  (C. 
cepedii,  also  Clupeoides). 

M.  Valenciennes,  who  has  had  a  larger  number  of 
European  Coregoni  in  his  hand  than  any  other  ich- 
thyologist, thinks  that  the  powan  is  not  a  continental 
species.  In  the  posthumous  edition  of  Thompson's 
Irish  Fauna,  a  small  Corregonus,  locally  named  cunn, 
is  mentioned  as  having  been  taken  at  Killaloe, . . . 
whether  it  be  the  same  with  the  powan  of  Loch 
Lomond  can  be  decided  only  by  a  comparison  of 
specimens,  which  has  not  yet  been  made.  ...  Al- 
though agreeing  in  the  number  of  fin-rays  with  the 
pollan  of  Ireland,  this  Loch  Lomond  fish  is  at  once 
distinguished  by  the  peculiar  form  of  its  mouth. — 
Yarrell,  History  of  British  Fishes. 

These  fish  are  found  in  Loch  Lomond  in  great 
numbers,  where  they  are  called  powans,  or  fresh- 
water herrings. — Thompson,  Irish  Fauna. 

Powder,  s.   [Fr.  poudre.~\ 

1.  Dust;  any  body  comminuted. 

He  took  the  calf  which  they  had  made,  and  burnt 
it  in  the  fire,  and  ground  it  to  powder.— Exodut, 
xxxii.  20. 

2.  Gunpowder. 

The  seditious  being  furnished  with  artillery, 
powder,  and  shot,  battered  Bishopsgate.  —  Sir  J. 
Hayward. 

As  to  the  taking  of  a  town,  there  were  few  con- 
querors could  signalize  themselves  that  way,  before 
the  invention  of  powder  arid  fortifications'.— Addi- 
son. 

3.  Sweet  dust  for  the  hair. 

When  the  hair  is  sweet  through  pride  or  lust, 
The  powder  doth  forget  the  dust.  Herbert. 

Our  humbler  province  is  to  tend  the  fair ; 
Not  a  less  pleasing,  though  less  glorious  care; 
To  save  the  powder  fronTtoo  rude  a  gale. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  i. 

Powder  and  shot.      Cost  of  obtaining  any 

result:  (as,  'It's   not  worth   the  powder 

and   shot,'   the  figure  being  taken   from 

birds  that  are  not  worth  shooting  at). 

'  I  have  a  great  faith  in  your  canvassing,'  said  Egre- 
mont;  but  still  at  the  same  time,  the  powder  and 

shot '  '  Are  essential,'  said  Lady  Marney, '  I  know 

it,  in  these  corrupt  days ;  but  Marney  will  of  course 
supply  those.'— B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  i.  ch.  iv. 
Powder,  v.  a. 

1 .  Reduce  to  dust ;    comminute ;    pound  or 
grind  small. 

Her  pouldred  corse.  Spenser,  Ruins  of  Rome. 
The  geaunt  strooke  so  mayniy  mercilesse, 

That  could  have  overthrow  ne  a  stony  towre ; 
And  were  not  hevenly  grace  that  him  did  blesse. 

He  had  been  pouidered  all  as  thin  as  flowre. 

Id.,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  7,  12. 

2.  Sprinkle,  as  with  dust. 

The  choice  skinues  only  were  by  those  Germans 
pouldred  with  spots.— Button,  Elements  of  Armories, 
p.  79 :  1610. 

Powder  thy  radiant  hair, 

Which  if  without  such  ashes  thou  would'st  wear, 
Thou  who,  to  all  which  come  to  look  upon, 
Wert  meant  for  Phosbus,  would'st  be  Phaeton. 

Donne. 

In  the  galaxy,  that  mil!;y  way 
Which  nightly,  as  a  circling  zone,  thou  seest 
Powder'd  with  stars. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  579. 

3.  Sprinkle  with  salt ;  preserve. 

If  you  imbowel  me  to-day,  I'll  give  you  leave  to 
powder  me  nnd  eat  me  to-morrow.  —  *~" 
Henry  IV.  Part  I.  v.  4. 
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Powder,  r.  n. 

I.  Come  tumultuously  and  violently. 

Whilst    two   companions   were   disputing    it  at 
sword's  point,  down  comes  a  kite  powdering  upon 
them,  and  gobbets  up  both.— (Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 
-2.  Apply  powder  to  the  hair. 

At  this  early  hour  it  was  his  [Buffon's]  custom 
to  dress,  powder,  and  dictate  letters.— Sees,  Cyclo- 
pcedia,  art.  Buffon. 

Powder-plot,  s.  Plot,  as  that  of  the  famous 
gunpowder  plot,  for  blowing  up  a  body  of 
individuals. 

It  was  Sunday  when  the  red-hot  balls  hung  over 
us,  in  mid  air :  it  is  now  but  Friday,  and  '  the  Revo- 
lution is  sanctioned.'  An  august  National  Assembly 
shall  make  the  constitution;  and  neither  foreign 
pandour,  domestic  triumvirate,  with  levelled  can- 
non, Guy-Faux  powder-plots  (for  that  too  was 
spoken  of),  nor  any  tyrannic  power  on  the  earth  or 
under  the  earth,  shall  say  to  it,  What  dost  thou  P — 
So  jubilates  the  people;  sure  now  of  a  constitution. 
—Carlyle,  The  French  Revolution,  pt.  i.  b.  v.  ch.  viii. 

Powdered,  part.  adj. 

1.  Reduced  to  powder. 

2.  Sprinkled  with  (hair)  powder. 

The  pmpder'd  footman 
Beneath  his  flapping  hat  secures  his  hair.          Oay. 

3.  Salted  ;  sprinkled  with  salt. 

My  hair  I  never  powder,  but  my  chief 
Invention  is  to  get  me  powder'd  beef.      Cleaveland. 

Immoderate  feeding  upon  powdered  beef,  pickled 
meats,  anchovy,  and  debauching  with  brandy,  do 
inflame  and  acuate  the  blood.— Harvey,  Discourse 
of  Consumptions. 

Powderbox.  s.  Box  in  which  powder  for  the 
hair  is  kept. 

There  stands  the  toilette,  nursery  of  charms, 
Completely  furnished  with  bright  beauty's  arms ; 
The  patch,  the  powderbox,  pulville,  perfumes. 

Oay,  The  Fan,  i.  126. 

Powderhorn.  s.  Horn  case  in  which  gun- 
powder is  kept. 

You  may  stick  your  candle  in  a  bottle  or  a  pow- 
derliarn.— Swift. 

Powdering:,  verbal  abs. 

i.  Reduction  to  powder. 

•2.  Salting;  preserving. 

Salting  of  oysters,  and  powdering  of  meat,  keep- 
eth  them  from  putrefaction.— Bacon,  Natural  and 
Experimental  History. 

Powdering-tub.  *. 

1.  Vessel  in  which  meat  is  salted. 

When  we  view  those  large  bodies  of  oxen,  what 
can  we  better  conceit  them  to  be  than  so  many 
living  and  walking  powdering -tubs,  and  that  they 
have  animam  salis  P — More. 

2.  Place  in  which  an  infected  lecher  is  phy- 
sicked to  preserve  him  from  putrefaction. 

To  the  spital  go, 

And  from  the  powdering -tub  of  infamy 
Fetch  forth  the  lazar  kite,  Doll  Tearsheet. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  ii.  1. 

Powder-mill,  s.  Mill  in  which  the  ingre- 
dients for  gunpowder  are  ground  and 

mingled. 

Upon  the  blowing  up  of  a  powdermill,  the  win- 
dows of  adjacent  houses  are  bent  and  blown  out- 
wards by  the  elastick  force  of  the  air  within  exert- 
ing itself.— Arbuthnot. 

Powdermine.  s.  Cavern  in  which  powder  is 
placed,  so  as  to  be  fired  at  a  proper  time. 

Could  I  run 

Like  a  swift  powder-mine  beneath  the  world, 
Up  would  I  blow  it  all,  to  find  out  thee, 
Though  I  lay  ruin'd  in  it. 

Rowley  and  Decker,  Witch  of  Edmonton. 

Powderroom.  *.  Part  of  a  ship  in  which 
the  gunpowder  is  kept. 

The  flame  invades  the  powder-rooms,  and  then 
Their  guns  shoot  bullets,  and  their  vessels  men. 

Waller. 

Powdery,  adj.     Dusty;  friable. 

A  brown  powdery  spar,  which  holds  iron,  is  found 
amongst  the  iron  ore.— Woodward,  On  Fossils. 

The  aged  lodge-keeper  had  opened  the  heavy  gate, 
green,  as  the  tree  trunks  were  green,  with  nature's 
powdery  paint,  deposited  year  after  year.— George 
Eliot  (signature),  Felix  Holt  the  Radical,  ch.  i. 
Powdike.  .*.    [?  pool-dike.]     Dyke,  or  dam, 
to  hold  up  water. 

Maliciously  to  destroy  the  powdike  in  the  fens  of 
Norfolk  and  Ely  is  felony.  —  Sir  W.  Blackstone, 
Commentaries  on  tlie  Laws  of  England. 
Power,  s.  [same  word  as  powan  and  po/lan.~\ 
British  fish  of  the  genus  Gadus  (or  Mor- 
rhua)  minutus  ;  bibben-pout. 
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The  power,  or  poor  cod,  the  smallest  of  its  genus, 
so  called,  it  is  said,  on  account  of  its  diminutive 
size,  seldom  exceeding  six  or  seven  inches  in  length, 
. .  .  was  first  described  as  an  English  fish  by  Dr. 
Jago,  of  Cornwall,  and  was  figured  by  Ray  at  the 
end  of  his  Synopsis.— Yarrell,  History  of  British 
Fishes, 
Power,  s.  [Fr.  pouvoirJ] 

1.  Command;    authority;    dominion;  influ- 
ence of  greatness. 

If  law,  authority,  and  pow'r  deny  not, 
It  will  go  hard  with  poor  Antonio. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

And  the  merchants  of  the  country,  hearing  the 
fame  of  them,  took  silver  and  gold  very  much  with 
servants,  and  came  into  the  camp  to  buy  the  children 
of  Israel  for  slaves ;  a  power  also  of  Syria,  and  of  the 
land  of  the  Philistines  joined  themselves  unto  them. 
— 1  Maccabees,  iii.  41.  (Ord  MS.) 

No  man  could  ever  have  a  just  power  over  the 
life  of  another  by  right  of  property  in  land. — Locke. 

Power  is  no  blessing  in  itself,  but  when  it  is  em- 
ployed to  protect  the  innocent. — Swift. 

2.  Influence  ;  prevalence  upon. 

If  ever 

You  meet  in  some  fresh  cheek  the  power  of  fancy, 
Then  you  shall  know  the  wounds  invisible, 
That  love's  keen  arrows  make. 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  iii.  5. 
Dejected  !  no,  it  never  shall  be  said, 
That  fate  had  power  upon  a  Spartan  soul ; 
My  mind  on  its  own  centre  stands  unmoved 
And  stable  as  the  fabric  of  the  world. 

Dryden,  Cleomenes,  i.  1. 

3.  Ability  ;  force ;  reach. 

That  which  moveth  God  to  work  is  goodness,  and 
that  which  ordereth  his  work  is  wisdom,  and  that 
which  perfecteth  his  work  is  power. — Hooker,  EC-  \ 
clesiastical  Polity. 

You  are  still  living  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  all  the 
good  you  have  performed,  and  many  prayers  that 
your  power  of  doing  generous  actions  may  be  as  ex- 
tended as  your  will. — Dryden. 

I  have  suffer'd  in  your  woe ; 
Nor  shall  be  wanting  aught  within  my  power 
For  your  relief  in  my  refreshing  bower. 

Id.,  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  402. 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  most  enlarged  under- 
standing to  invent  one  new  simple  idea  in  the 
mind,  not  taken  in  by  the  ways  aforementioned. — 
Locke. 

'Tis  not  in  the  power  of  want  or  slavery  to  make 
them  miserable. — Addison. 

Though  it  be  not  in  our  power  to  make  affliction 
no  affliction ;  yet  it  is  in  our  power  to  take  off  the 
edge  of  it,  by  a  steady  view  of  those  divine  joys  pre- 
pared for  us  in  another  state. — Bishop  Attei-bury, 
Sermons. 

4.  Strength  ;  motive  ;  force. 

Observing  in  ourselves  that  we  can  at  pleasure 
move  several  parts  of  our  bodies  which  were  at  rest ; 
the  effects  also  that  natural  bodies  are  able  to  pro- 
duce in  one  another  occurring  every  moment  to 
our  senses,  we  both  these  ways  get  the  idea  of 
power. — Locke. 

5.  Moving  force  of  an  engine. 

By  understanding  the  true  difference  betwixt  the 
weight  and  the  power,  a  man  may  add  such  a  fit- 
ting supplement  to  the  strength  of  the  power,  that 
it  shall  move  any  conceivable  weight,  though  it 
should  never  so  much  exceed  that  force  which  the 
power  is  naturally  endowed  with. — Bishop  Wilkins. 

6.  Animal  strength ;  natural  strength. 

Care,  not  fear,  or  fear,  not  for  themselves,  altered 
something  the  countenances  of  the  two  lovers :  but 
so  as  any  man  might  perceive,  was  rather  an  as- 
sembling of  powers  than  dismay  edness  of  courage. — 
Sir  P.  Sidney. 

He  died  of  great  years,  but  of  strong  health  and 
powers. — Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry 

7.  Faculty  of  the  mind. 

I  was  in  the  thought  they  were  not  fairies,  and 
yet  the  guiltiness  of  my  mind,  the  sudden  surprise 
of  my  powers,  drove  the  grossness  of  the  foppery 
into  a  received  belief.— Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  v.  5. 

Maintain  the  empire  of  the  mind  over  the  body, 
and  keep  the  appetites  of  the  one  in  due  subjection 
to  the  reasoning  powers  of  the  other. — Bishop  At- 
terbury. 

The  design  of  this  science  is  to  rescue  our  reason- 
ing powers  from  their  unhappy  slavery  and  dark- 
ness.—  Watts,  Logick. 

The  faint  moan 

With  which  some  soul  bursts  from  the  frame  of  clay 
Wrapt  round  its  struggling  powers. 

Shelley,  Queen  Mab. 

8.  Government ;  right  of  government :  (cor- 
relative to  subjection). 

My  labour 

Honest  and  lawful,  to  deserve  my  food 
Of  those  who  have  me  in  their  civil  power. 

Milton,  Samson  Ayonistes,  1365. 

9.  Sovereign ;  potentate. 

'Tis  surprising  to  consider  with  what  heats  these 
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two  powers  have  contested  their  title  to  the  kinir- 
di'iii  of  Cyprus,  that  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Turk.— 
Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

10.  One  invested  with  dominion. 

After  the  tribulation  of  those  days  shall  the  sun 
be  darkened,  and  the  moon  shall  not  give  bur  litrhr , 
and  the  stars  shall  fall  from  heaven,  and  I'm 
powers  of  the  heavens  shall  be  shaken.— Mattlieii', 
xxiv.  29. 
The  fables  turn'd  some  men  to  flowers, 

And  others  did  with  brutish  forms  invest ; 
And  did  of  others  make  celestial  powers, 
Like  angels,  which  still  travel,  yet  still  rest. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

If  there's  a  power  above  us, 
And  that  there  is  all  nature  cries  aloud 
Through  all  her  works,  he  must  delight  in  virtue. 

Addison,  Cato,  v.  1. 

11.  Divinity. 

Merciful  powers, 

Restrain  in  me  the  cursed  thoughts  that  nature 
Gives  way  to  in  repose !    Shakespear,  Macbeth,  ii.  1. 
Cast  down  thyself,  and  only  strive  to  raise 
The  glory  of  thy  Maker's  sacred  name ; 
Use  all  thy  powers,  that  blessed  power  to  praise, 
Which  gives  thee  power  to  be  and  use  the  same. 

Sir  J.  Davies. 

With  indignation,  thus  he  broke 
His  awful  silence,  and  the  powers  bespoke. 

Dry  den, 'Translation  from  Ovid, 

Metamorphoses,  b.  i. 
Tell  me,  priest,  if  I  may  be  so  bold, 
What  are  the  gods  the  better  for  this  gold  P 
The  wretch  that  offers  from  his  wealthy  store 
These  presents,  bribes  the  powers  to  give  him  more. 
Id.,  Translation  of  Persius,  ii.  123. 
One  night,  as  I  was  pondering  of  late 
On  all  the  miseries  of  my  hapless  fate, 
Cursing  my  rhyming  stars,  raving  in  vain 
At  all  the  powers  which  over  poets  reign, 
In  came  a  ghastly  shape.  Old/ium,  Poems. 

12.  Host;  army;  military  force. 

He,  to  work  him  the  more  mischief,  sent  over  his 
brother  Edward  with  a  power  of  Scots  and  Red- 
shanks into  Ireland,  where  they  got  footing.— 
Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Never  such  a  power, 
For  any  foreign  preparation, 
Was  levied  in  the  body  of  a  land. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  iv.  2. 
Who  leads  his  power  I 
Under  whose  government  come  they  along  P 

Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iv.  1 . 
My  heart's  dear  Harry 

Threw  many  a  northward  look,  to  see  his  father 
Bring  up  his  powers ;  but  he  did  long  in  vain. 

Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  ii.  3. 
Gazellus,  upon  the  coming  of  the  bassa,  valiantly 
issued  forth  with  all  hispower,  and  gave  him  battle. 
— Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

13.  Great  number,  or  quantity;  multitude; 
mass.     Colloquial. 

Power  of  attorney.    Written  authority  to  act 

for  another. 

Powerable.   adj.      Capable   of   performing 
anything.    Rare. 

That  you  may  see  how  powerabte  time  is  in  alter- 
ing tongues,  1  will  set  down  the  Lord's  prayer,  as  it 
was  translated  iu  sundry  ages.— Camden. 
Powerful,  adj. 

1.  Invested  with  command  or  authority;  po- 
tent. 

And  chiefly  thou,  whose  undetermin'd  state 
Is  yet  the  business  of  the  gods'  debate ; 
Whether  in  after-times  to  be  declared 
The  patron  of  the  world,   and   Rome's   peculiar 

guard, 

Or  o'er  the  fruits  and  seasons  to  preside, 
And  round  the  circuit  of  the  year  to  guide, 
Powerful  of  blessings,  which  thou  strew'st  around, 
And  with  thy  goddess-mother's  myrtle  crown'd. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  i.  80. 

2.  Forcible;  mighty. 

We  have  sustain'd  one  day  in  doubtful  fight. 
What  heaven's  Lord  hath  powerfullest  to  send 
Against  us  from  about  his  throne. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  424.. 

Henry  II.  endeavouring  to  establish  his  grand- 
father's laws,  met  with  powerful  opposition  fnan 
archbishop  Becket.  —  Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Ca- 
nonici. 

3.  Efficacious:  (as,  '  a  powerful  medicine'). 

O,  mickle  is  the  powerful  grace  that  lies 
In  herbs,  plants,  stones,  and  their  true  qualities. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  ?. 

Powerfully,  adv.     In  a  powerful  manner ; 

potently;  mightily;  efficaciously;  forcibly. 

The  sun  and  other  powerfully  lucid  bodies  dazzle 

our  eyes.— Boyle. 

By  assuming  a  privilege  belonging  to  riper  years, 
to  which  a  child  must  not  aspire,  you  do  but  add 
new  force  to  your  example,  and  recommend  the 
action  more  powerfully. — Locke. 

Before  the  revelation  of  the  gospel,  the  wickedness 
and  impenitency  of  the  heathen  world  was  a  much 
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more  excusable  thins,  because  they  had  but  very 
obscure  apprehensions  of  those  things  which  urge 
men  most  powerfully  to  forsake  their  sins.— Arch- 
bishop Tillotson 

The  grain^gold,  upon  all  the  golden  coast  of 
Guinea,  is  displayed  by  the  rains  falling  there 
with  incredible  force,  powerfully  beating  off  the 
earth. — Woodward. 

Powerfulness.    s.     Attribute  suggested  by 
Powerful ;  power;  efficacy  ;  might;  force. 
So  much  he  stands  upon   the  powerfulness  of 
Christian  religion,  that  he  makes  it  beyond  all  the 
rules  of  moral  philosophy,  strongly  effectual  to  expel 
vice,  and  plant  in  men  all  kind  of  virtue.— HakewUl, 
Apology. 
Powerless,  adj.     Weak  ;  impotent. 

I  give  you  welcome  with  a  powerless  hand, 
But  with  a  heart  full  of  unstained  love. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  ii.  1. 
Oft,  inadvertent,  from  the  milky  stream 
They  [flies]  meet  their  fate ;  or,  weltering  in  the 

bowl 

With  powerless  wings  around  them  wrapp  d,  expire. 
Thomson,  Seasons,  Summer. 
It  is  already  evident,  and  shall  still  be  made  more 
plain,  that  such  a  powerless,  dead  substance,  as  mat- 
ter, must  owe  its  existence  to  something  else.— A. 
Baxter,  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  human 
Soul,  i.80. 

Poweriessness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Powerless. 

Our  powerlessness  to  conceive  the  non-existence 
of  Space  requires  no  such  hypothesis  as  that  of  Kant 
for  its  explanation.— Herbert  Spencer,  Principles  of 
Psychology- 

Powldron.  s.     See  Pouldron. 

Powter.  s.     See  Pouter. 

Pox.  s.     [plural  of  pock.~\ 

1.  Pustules;  efflorescencies ;  exanthematous 
eruptions  :    (used  of  many  eruptive  dis 
tempers). 

I  have  known  a  lady  sick  of  the  small  pocks,  only 
to  keep  her  face  from  pitholes,  take  cold,  and  strike 
them  in  again,  kick  up  the  heels,  and  vanish!— 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn. 

Many  diseases  . . .  altogether  unknown  to  Galen 
and  Hippocrates :  as,  smallpox,  plica, sweating  sick- 
ness.— Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  6. 

2.  Venereal  disease. 

Though  brought  to  their  ends  by  some  other  ap- 
parent disease,  yet  the  pox  hath  been  adjudged  the 
foundation. —  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Wilt  thou  still  sparkle  in  the  box  ? 
Canst  thou  forget  thy  age  and  pox  7  Earl  of  Dorset 

Used  equivocally. 

I  have  told  all  the  chamber-maids,  waiting-women 
tyre-women,  and  old  women  of  my  acquaintance 
nay,  and  whisper'd  it  as  a  secret  to  'em,  and  to  the 
whisperers  of  Whitehall,  so  that  yon  need  not  doubt 
'twill  spread,  and  you  will  be  as  odious  to  the  hand- 
some young  women,  as . — As  the  small  pox. 

Well  ?  —  And  to  the  married  women  of  this  end  of 

the  town,  as .—As  the  great  ones,  nay,  as  their 

own  husbands.— Wycherly,  Tlie  Country  Wife. 

I  said  the  small  pox  has  gone  out  of  late; 
Perhaps  it  may  be  followed  by  the  great. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  i.  130. 

Poy.  s.  [Spanish,  apoyo  ;  Fr.  appui  =  prop, 
rope-dancer's  pole.]  Support :  (as  in  tea- 
poy, i.e.  caddy  supported  by  a  simple  stand). 

Poze.  v.  a.    Pose. 

And  say  you  so?  then  I  shall  poze  you  quickly. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  4. 

Of  human  infirmities  I  shall  give  instances,  not 
that  I  design  to  poze  them  with  those  common 
enigmas  of  magnetism,  fluxes,  and  refluxes.  — 
(jlanville. 

Praam,  s.  [Dutch  =  flat-bottomed  boat  used 
as  a  lighter  or  ferry;  hoe-praam  =  ferry  for 
cows.]  Flat-bottomed  boat. 

The  use  of  pralnnes  and  pontons  with  flat-bot- 
tomed vessels.— Bibliotheca  Biblica,  i.  p.  234. 

This  unexpected  renewal  of  her  tire  made  the 
Elephant  and  Glatton  renew  theirs,  till  she  was 
not  only  silenced,  but  nearly  every  man  in  the 
praams',  ahead  and   astern  of  her,  was  killed.  — 
Soutliey,  Life  of  Nelson,  vol.  ii.  p.  133. 
Practic.  adj.      Obsolete. 
I.  Relating  to  action;   not  merely  theore- 
tical. 

When  he  speaks, 

The  air,  a  charter'd  libertine,  is  still ; 
And  the  mute  wonder  lurketh  in  men's  ears, 
To  steal  his  sweet  and  honied  sentences  ; 
So  that  the  act  and  practick  part  of  life 
Must  be  the  mistress  to  this  theorick. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  i.  1. 
True  piety  without  cessation  tost 
By  theories,  the  practick  part  is  lost. 

Sir  J.  JJenham,  Progress  of  Learning. 
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Sly;  artful. 

She  used  hath  the  practick  pain 
Of  this  false  footman,  cloked  with  simpleness. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Thereto  his  subtile  engines  he  doth  bend. 
His  practick  wit,  and  his  fair  filed  tongue, 
With  thousand  other  sleights.  Ibid. 

3.  Conversant ;  acquainted  with  ;  skilful. 

Right  practicke  was  Sir  Priamoud  in  fight, 
And  throughly  skill'd  in  use  of  shield  and  speare. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iv.  3,  7- 
Camilla  laughed  at  her  maiden's  A.  B.  C.  and 
accounted  her  to  be  more  practick  in  love-matters 
than  she  herself  had  confessed.— Shelton,  Transla- 
tion of  Don  Quixote,  iv.  7. 

Practicability,  s.    Capability  of  being  prac- 
tised ;  possibility  to  be  performed. 

They  all  attend  the  worship  of  the  kirk,  as  often 
as  a  visit  from  their  minister,  or  the  practicability 
of  travelling  gives  them  opportunity. — Johnson, 
Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland. 

About  eleven  Hardy  returned,  and  reported  the 
practicability  of  the  channel,  and  the  depth  ofi 
water  up  to  the  enemies'  line. —  Southey.  Life  of 
Nelson,  vol.  ii.  p.  118.  (Ord  MS.) 
Practicable,  adj. 

1.  Performable  ;  feasible  ;  capable  to  be  prac- 
tised. 

An  heroiok  poem  should  be  more  like  a  glass  of } 
nature,  figuring  a  more  practicable  virtue  to  us 
than  was  done  by  the  ancients.— Dryden. 
Some  physicians  have  thought,  that  if  it  were 


Practice,  s.     [see  Praxis.] 

1.  Habit  of  doing  anything. 

It  would  be  endless  for  me  to  enumerate  all  the 

£  articular  instances  in  which  a  well-bred  man  shews 
is  goi  d-breeding  in  good  company ;  your  own 
good  sense  will  point  them  out  to  you,  and  then 
your  own  good-nature  will  recommend,  and  your 
self-interest  enforce,  the  practice.— Lord  Chester- 
field. 

An  early  introduction  to  this  kind  of  practice  is 
especially  to  be  deprecated,  for  the  reasons  above 
stated ;  and  it  should  be  preceded  not  only  by  ge- 
neral cultivation  of  the  mind,  but  also  by  much 
practice  in  writing ;  if  possible,  under  the  guidance 
of  a  competent  instructor :  an  exercise  which  it  is 
also  most  desirable  not  to  discontinue,  when  the 
practice  of  speaking  extempore  is  commenced. . . . 
By  degrees,  when  practice  shall  have  produced 
greater  self-possession  and  readiness,  a  less  and  less 
full  outline  previously  wrioten  down  will  suffice; 
and  in  time  the  habit  will  be  generated  of  occa- 
sionally even  forming  correct  judgments,  and  sound 
and  well-expressed  arguments,  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment.  —  Archbishop  Whately,  Elements  of  JB/te- 
toric,  introd. 

2.  Use ;  customary  use. 

Obsolete  words  may  be  laudably  revived,  when 
they  are  more  sounding,  or  more  significant  than 
those  in  practice. — Dryden 

Of  such  a  practice  when  Ulysses  told, 
What  think  you?— could  Alcinous'  guests  withhold 
From  scorn  and  rage  ? — Shall  we,  cries  one,  permit 
This  lewd  romancer  and  this  bantering  wit  ? 

Tate,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xv.  18. 


practicable"  to  keep  the  humours  of  the  body  in  an    3.  Dexterity  acquired  by  habit. 


exact  balance  of  each  with  its  opposite,  it  might  be 
immortal ;  but  this  is  impossible  in  the  practice.— 
Swift. 

They  insisted  on  referring  Chamberlayne's  plan  to 
a  committee :  and  the  committee  reported  tiiat  the 
plan  was  practicable,  and  would  tend  to  the  benefit 
of  the  nation.—  Macaulay,  History  of  England, 

At  Newton's  request  many  of  Flamsteed's  obser- 
vations of  the  moon,  reduced  as  well  as  was  then 


I'll  prove  it  on  his  body,  if  he  dare, 
Despite  his  nice  fence  and  his  active  practice. 

Sliakespear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothiny,  v.  1. 

In  another  month  appeared,  in  my  uncle's  best 
style,  much  improved  by  practice,  a  prospectus  of 
the  '  Grand  National,  anti-Monopoly  Coal  Company, 
instituted  on  behalf  of  the  poor  householders  of 
London,  and  against  the  Monster  Monopoly  of  the 
London  Coal  Wharfs.'— Lord  Lytton,  The  (Jaxtons, 

practicable,  were  communicated  to  him  to  aid  in     .      Ar-tnnl'  nprfnrmjincp     Hi«Hncriii«hprl    from 
perfecting  the  theory  deduced  from  the  principle  of   4-   Actual    performance,    QlStingUlsned    Irom 

universal  gravitation.— Craik,  History  of  English  [       theory. 
Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  167. 

Neither,  besides,  is  it  easy  often  to  make  up  one  s 
mind  about  even  the  greatest  man  while  he  is  still 
running  his  course.  He  dazzles  you,  or  he  eludes 
ou.  Not  till  the  night  of  death  has  closed  upon 
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him  does  any  calm  and  clear  observation  of  him 
become  practicable.  The  stars  themselves  are  in- 
visible in  the  daytime.— Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  p.  5-13. 

2.  Assailable ;  fit  to  be  assailed :  (as, '  uprac-  \ 

ticable  breach'). 

Practicableness.  s.    Attribute  suggested  by  | 
Practicable;  possibility  to  be  performed,  j 
Demonstrating  both  the  equitableness  and  prac-  \ 
ticableness  of  the  thing.— Locke. 
Practicably,  adv.    In  a  practicable  manner;  \ 
in  such  a  manner  as  may  be  performed. 

The  meanest  capacity,  when  he  sees  a  rule  prac- 
ticably applied  before  his  eyes,  can  no  longer  be  at  a 
loss  how  'tis  to  be  performed. — Rogers. 

Practical,  adj.     [see  Praxis.]     Relating  to 
action  ;  not  merely  speculative. 


There  are  two  functions  of  the  soul,  contemplation 
and  practice,  according  to  that  general  division  of 
objects,  some  of  which  only  entertain  our  specula- 
tions, others  also  employ  our  actions  ;  so  the  under- 
standing, with  relation  to  these,  is  divided  into 
speculative  and  practick.  —  South,  Sermons. 

Aristocracy  ...  in  effect  ...  is  no  more  than  a  dis- 
orderly tyranny.  This  form,  therefore,  could  be  little 
approved,  even  in  speculation,  by  those  who  were 
capable  of  thinking,  andcould  be  less  borne  in  prac- 
tice by  any  who  were  capable  of  feeling.—  Burke, 
Vindication  of  Natural  Society. 

Richard  also  propounds  a  division  of  human  know- 
ledge which  is  clearly  not  derived  directly  from  the 
ancients,  and  which  shows  that  considerable  atten- 
tion must  have  been  paid  to  such  speculations.  He 
begins  by  laying  down  clearly  and  broadly  the  dis- 
tinction, which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  of  primary  im- 

Eortance,  between  practice  and  theory.  Practice, 
e  says,  includes  seven  mechanical  arts  ;  those  of 
the  clothier,  the  armourer,  the  navigator,  the  hunter, 
the  physician,  and  the  player.  Theory  is  threefold, 
divine,  natural,  doctrinal  ;  and  is  thus  divided  into 
theology,  physics,  and  mathematics.—  Whewell,  On 
the  Philosophy  of  Discovery. 


The  image  of  God  was  MO  less  resplendent  in    5.   Method  or  art  of  doing  anything, 
man's  practical  understanding, . . .  that  storehouse 
of  the  soul. — South,  Sermons. 

Religion  comprehends  the  knowledge  of  its  prin- 
ciples, and  a  suitable  life  and  practice;  the  first, 
being  speculative,  may  be  called  knowledge ;  and  the 
latter,  because  'tis  practical,  wisdom. — Archbishop 

To  return  to  the  practical  question  respecting    6.   Medical  treatment  of  diseases, 
debating-societies,  it  would  appear,  on  balancing  This  disease  is  beyond  my  practice ;  yet  I  have 

together  what  can  be  said  for  and  against  them,  that  j 
the  advantages  they  hold  out,  though  neither  un-  ! 
real  nor  inconsiderable,  are  not  unattended  by  con- 
siderable dangers,  which  should  be  very  carefully 
guarded  against,  lest  more  evil  than  good  should  be 
the  result. — Archbishop  )Vhately,  Elements  of  like-  \ 
toric,  introd. 

The  English  .  .  .  being  a  practical  people,  it  is  ' 


An  heart  they  have  exercised  with  covetous  prac- 
tices.— 2  Peter,  ii.  14. 

All  a  man's  practices  hanging  loose  and  uncer- 
tain, unless  they  are  governed  and  knit  together  by 
the  prospect  of  some  certain  end.—  South,  Sermons, 
iv.  483. 


known  those  which  have  walked  in  their  sleep,  who 
have  died  holily  in  their  beds.— Shakespear,  Mae- 
belh,  v.  1. 

7.  Exercise  of  any  profession. 

After  one  or  more  ulcers  formed  in  the  lungs,  I 
never,  as  I  remember,  in  tlie  course  of  above  forty 
years'  practice,  saw  more  than  two  recover. — Sir  K. 


possible  tliat  they  might  "have"  achieved  their  object  '        ™?c , m  °Te' .  ,      ,        ,.,, 

and  yet  retained  their  native  princes.— A  Disraeli,  ,  8.   W  icked   stratagem  ;   bad   artifice.       Obso- 


lye 
Sybil,  b.  i.  ch.  iii. 

In  the  common  affairs  of  life,  he  seemed  incapable 
of  acting  for  himself;  he  left  all  to  my  mother ;  or, 
if  taken  unawares,  was  pretty  sure  to  be  a  dupe,  j 
But  in  those  very  affairs — if  another  consulted  him  i 
— his  eye  brightened,  his  brow  cleared,  the  desire  of  | 
serving  made  him  a  new  being :  cautious,  profound,  I 
practical.— Lord  Lytton,  The  Cartons,  pt.  i.  ch.  i.     | 

Practical  joke.     Annoying  or  injurious  trick 

played  at  the  expense  of  another. 
Practically,  adv.     In  a  practical  manner. 
1.  In  relation  to  action. 
'2.  By  practice ;  in  real  fact. 

I  honour  her,  having  practically  found  her  among 
the  better  sort  of  trees. — Ruivetl,  Vocatt  Forrest. 


lete. 

He  sought  to  have  that  by  practice  which  he  could 
not  by  prayer;  and  being  allowed  to  visit  us,  he 
used  the  opportunity  of  a  fit  time  thus  to  deliver  us. 
— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

It  is  the  shameful  work  of  Hubert's  hand, 
The  practice  and  the  purpose  of  tlie  king. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  iv.  3. 
Shall  we  thus  permit 

A  blasting  and  a  scandalous  m-eaia  to  Call 
On  him  so  near  us  ?  tliis  needs  must  be  practice ; 
Who  knew  of  your  intent  and  coming  hither? 

Id.,  Measure  for  Measure,  v.  j. 
Wise  states  . . .  prevent  purposes 
Before  they  come  to  practice,  and  foul  practices 
Before  they  grow  to  act. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Tlie  Sophy,  iii.  1. 
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Unreasonable  it  is  to  expect  that  those  who  lived 
before  the  rise  and  condemnation  of  heresies,  should 
come  up  to  every  accurate  form  of  expression,  which 
long  experience  afterwards  found  necessary,  to  guard 
the  faith,  against  the  subtile  practices,  or  provoking 
insults  of  its  adversaries. — Waterland. 

9.  Rule  in  arithmetic. 
Practise,  v.  a. 

1.  Do  habitually. 

Incline  not  my  heart  to  any  evil  thing,  to  practise 
wicked  works  with  men  that  work  iniquity.— Psalms, 
cxli.  4. 

2.  Do  ;  not  merely  profess  :  (as,  '  To  prac- 
tise law  or  physic '). 

A  woman  that  practised  physick  in  man's  clothes. 
—Tatter,  no.  226. 

3.  Use  in  order  to  habit  and  dexterity. 

There  shall  he  practise  tilts  and  tournaments  ; 
Hear  sweet  discourse,  converse  with  noblemen. 

Shakespear,  Two  Oentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  3. 

4.  Draw  by  artifices. 

To  practise  the  city  into  an  address  to  the  queen. 
—Swift. 
Practise,  v.  n. 

1.  Form  a  habit  of  acting  in  any  manner. 

Will  truth  return  unto  them  that  practise  in  her. 
— Ecclesiasticus,  xxvii.  9. 
They  shall  practise  how  to  live  secure. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  802. 
Oft  have  we  wonder'd 

How  such  a  ruling  spirit  you  could  restrain, 
And  practise  first  over  yourself  to  reign.       Waller. 

2.  Transact ;  negotiate  secretly. 

I've  practised  with  him, 
And  found  a  means  to  let  the  victor  know, 
That  Syphax  and  Sempronius  are  his  friends. 

Addisun,  Cato. 

3.  Try  artifices. 


Others  by  guilty  artifice  and  arts, 
Of  promised  kindiu 


iness,  practise  on  our  hearts. 

Granville. 

4.  Use  bad  arts  or  stratagems. 

It  hath  been  found  that  the  city  was  from  the  be- 
ginning practising  against  kings,  and  the  men 
therein  were  given  to  rebellion  and  war. — 1  Esdras, 
ii.  26. 

If  you  there 

Did  practise  on  my  state,  your  being  in  Egypt 
Might  be  my  question. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  2. 

If  thou  do'st  him  any  slight  disgrace,  he  will  prac- 
tise against  thee  by  poison.— Id.,  As  you  like  it,  i.  1. 

5.  Use  medical  methods. 

I  never  thought  I  should  try  a  new  experiment, 
being  little  inclined  to  practise  upon  others,  and  as 
little  that  others  should  practise  upon  me.— Sir  W. 
Temple,  Miscellanies. 

6.  Exercise  any  profession. 

Taliacotius  began  to  practise  in  a  town  of  Ger- 
many.— Tatler,  no.  260. 
Practisant.  s.     Agent.    Rare. 

Here  enter'd  Pucelle  and  her  practisants. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iii.  2. 
Practised,  part.  adj. 

1.  Skilled. 

It  was  clear  that  whoever  had  so  shaped  the  nail 
could  not  have  used  such  an  instrument  for  the  first 
time,  and  must  be  a  practised  picklock.  —  Lord 
Lytton,  What  will  he  do  with  it '!  b.  vii.  ch.  vii. 

2.  Used  habitually. 

At  practised  distances  to  cringe  not  fight. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  945. 
Practiser.  s. 

1.  One  who  practises  anything;    one  who 
does  anything  habitually. 

We  will,  in  the  principles  of  the  politician,  shew 
how  little  efficacy  they  have  to  advance  the  practiser 
of  them  to  the  things  they  aspire  to.— South,  Ser- 
mons. 

The  disciples  of  the  best  moralists,  at  least  the 
practisers  of  their  doctrine,  were  very  few.— Clarke, 
Evidence  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion. 

2.  One  who  prescribes  medical  treatment. 

Sweet  practiser,  thy  physick  I  will  try, 
That  ministers  thine  own  death  if  I  die. 

Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  ii.  1. 

I  had  reasoned  myself  into  an  opinion,  that  the 
use  of  physicians,  unless  in  some  acute  disease,  was 
a  venture,  and  that  their  greatest  practisers  prac- 
tised least  upon  themselves.— Sir  W.  Temple. 

3.  One  who  uses  bad  arts  or  stratagems. 

Some  shall  be  thought  practisers,  that  would 
pluck  the  cards;  and  others  shall  be  thought  pa- 
pists, that  would  shuffle  the  cards.  What  a  misery 
is  this,  that  we  should  come  together  to  foul  one 
another,  instead  of  procuring  the  publick  good ! — 
Bacon,  Speech  in  Parliament. 

Virgil,  Horace,  and  the  rest 
Of  those  great  master-spirits,  did  not  want 
Detractors  then,  or  practisers  against  them. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  To  the  Reader. 
VOL.  II. 
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Practitioner,  s. 

1.  One  who  is  engaged  in  the  actual  exercise 
of  any  art. 

The  author  exhorts  all  gentlemen  practitioners  to 
exercise  themselves  in  the  translatory. — A  rbuthnot. 

1  do  not  know  a  more  universal  and  unnecessary 
mistake  among  the  clergy,  but  especially  the 
younger  practioners. — Swift. 

Him  a  Keen  old  practitioner  admits. 
To  write  five  years  and  exercise  his  wits. 

Crabbe,  The  Borough,  Law. 

Reasonably  accomplished  as  a  scholar, . .  .elegant, 
dignified  in  his  habits,  equal  in  his  favour  to  all 
practitioners,  unawed  by  their  talents  as  unin- 
fluenced by  any  partialities,  and  resolute  in  main- 
taining his  own  and  his  profession's  independence  of 
any  ministerial  authority — those  who  have  succeeded 
him  never  advanced  greater  claims  to  the  personal 
confidence  or  respect  of  the  bar ;  and  his  known 
deficiencies  in  much  higher  qualifications  were  over- 
looked by  men  who  felt  somewhat  vain  of  being 
ruled  or  being  represented  by  such  a  chief.— Lord 
Brougham,  Historical  Sketches  of  Statesmen  of  the 
Reign  of  George  III.,  Lord  Loughborough. 

'Thank  you.  I'm  quite  ashamed.  Ha,  ha!  if  I  had 
been  a  sharp  practitioner,  Mr.  Montague,  I  shouldn't 
have  mentioned  it  without  a  fee.' — Sickens,  Martin 
Chuzzlcwit,  ch.  xx vi. 

2.  One  who  uses  any  sly  or  dangerous  arts. 

There  are  some  papistical  practitioners  among 
you. — Archbishop  Whitgift. 

3.  One  who  does  anything  habitually. 

He  must  be  first  an  exercised,  thorough-paced 
practitioner  of  these  vices  himself. — South,  Sermons. 
Practising,  verbal  abs.     Practice. 

Beastlye  are  they  evermore,  vayne,  car  nail,  and 
corrupte  in   their  studyes,   abhominable  in   the 
practisynges  of  their  wicked  hertes. — Bale,  Image, 
pt.  ii.  (Rich.) 
Practive.  adj.     Active.    Rare. 

You  take  your  pris'ner  for  a  practice  man  of  art. 
Sylvester,  Translation  of  Du  Bartas,  315. 
(Ord  MS.) 

Prfictiveiy.   adv.     In  a  practive  manner. 
Rare. 
Then  true  religion  might  be  said 

With  us  in  primitive ; 
The  preachers  and  the  people  both 
Then  practively  did  thrive. 

Warner,  Albion's  England,  viii.  39.  (Rich.) 

Prad.  *.     Horse. 

Though  a  colloquial,  and  perhaps  rather 
a  slang  term,  it  is  etymological ly  an  im- 
portant one.  That,  word  for  word,  it  is 
the  German  pferd  has  long  been  known. 

That  it  is  an  African  word  is  less  gene- 
rally known.  Nevertheless  feraz,  ferazze, 
and  similar  terms,  mean  horse  in  more 
than  one  of  the  numerous  languages  of 
Abyssinia;  indeed  it  is  the  prevailing  name. 

Word  for  word,  the  editor  believes  prad 
and  pard  to  be  the  same.  If  so,  the  ori- 
ginal horse  of  Abyssinia  was  the  most 
northern  congener  of  the  zebra ;  the  stripes 
being  the  character  which  determined  the 
name.  If  so,  the  horse  was  less  indigenous 
to  Africa  than  the  panther.  If  so,  too,  the 
Latin  veredus  was  of  African  origin  in 
name  at  least. 

Melton  was  then  unknown  to  fame,  but,  as  if  in- 
spired by  that  furor  venaticus  which  now  inspires 
all  who  come  within  twenty  miles  of  this  Charybdis 
of  the  chase,  Bess  here  let  out  in  a  style  with  which 
it  would  have  puzzled  the  best  Leicestershire  squire's 
best  prad  to  have  kept  pace.— W.  11.  Ainsworth, 
Rookwood,  b.  iv.  ch.  ix. 
Pree.  See  Fre. 

Pr  aemunlre.     See  P  r  e  in  u  n  i  r  e . 
Praecogrnita.     See  Precognita. 
Pr  secor  dial.     See  P  r  e  c  o  r  d  i  a  1 . 
Pragmatic,  adj.  [Gr.  Trpay/uarucoc,  from  irpay- 

fjLtt  =  deed,  affair,  piece  of  business.] 
1.  The  following  extract,  taken  from  a  review 
of  Johnson's  Translation  of  Tenneman's 
'  History  of  Philosophy,'  gives  the  original 
sense. 

Johnson's  version,  §  9.—'  History  in  general  is 
distinguished,  when  properly  so  called,  from  annals, 
memoirs,  Ac.,  by  its  form ;  i.e.  by  the  combination 
of  its  incidents,  and  their  circumstantial  develope- 
ment.' . . .  Literal  translation,  §  9.—'  History,  in  the 
stricter  signification,  is  distinguished  by  reference 
to  its  form,  from  mere  annals,  memoirs,  Ac.,  through 
the  concatenation  of  events,  and  their  scientific 
exposition,'  i.e.  under  the  relation  of  cause  and  ef- 
4E 
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fects. . . .  Circumstantial  development  (pragmatische 
Darstellung).  No  word  occurs  more  frequently  in 
the  historical  and  philosophical  literature  of  Ger- 
many and  Holland  than  pragmatisch,  or  pragma- 
ticus,  and  pragmatismus.  So  far  from  pragmatisch 
being  tantamount  to  '  circumstantial,'  and  opposed 
to  'scientific,'  the  word  is  peculiarly  employed  to 
denote  that  form  of  history,  which  neglecting  cir- 
cumstantial details,  is  occupied  in  the  scientific 
evolution  of  causes  and  effects.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  more 
definite  term  than  the  '  histoire  raisonnee"  of  the 
French.  The  word  in  this  signification  was  origi- 
nally taken  from  Polybius;  but  founded,  as  is  now 
acknowledged,  on  an  erroneous  interpretation.  (See 
Schweighauser  ad  Polybium,  1.  i.  c.  a.)— -Sir  W.  Ha- 
milton, Discussions  on  Philosophy  and  Literature, 
Education  and  University  Reform,  art.  iii. :  1853. 

In  the  political  history  of  Germany  (also 
of  France,  see  extract)  the  word  is  so 
often  preceded  by  the  definite  article,  as  to 
be  a  proper,  rather  than  a  common,  name 
of  several  pragmatic  documents,  the  one 
which  is  best  known  being  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  by  which  the  empire  of  Germany, 
as  well  as  the  kingdoms  of  Austria,  Hun- 
gary, &c.,  was  confirmed  to  the  Queen- 
Empress,  Maria  Theresa. 

In  France  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  not  repealed 
till  the  reign  of  Francis  I.,  left  the  disposal  of  the 
great  preferments  in  the  power  of  the  Crown.  But, 
as  has  been  said,  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  was  no 
bold  assertion  of  religious  freedom,  no  generous 
effort  for  the  emancipation  of  the  universal  church. 
—Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  xiv. 
ch.  i. 

2.  In  English,  its  ordinary  meaning  is  med- 
dling. 

I  love  to  hit 

These  pragmatick  young  men  at  their  own  weapons. 

B.  Jonson,  Devil  is  an  Ass. 

Common  estimation  puts  an  ill  character  upon 

pragmatick  meddling  people.— Dr.  H.  More,  Govern' 

ment  of  the  Tongue. 

Pragmatical,  adj.    Same  as  Pragmatic,  2. 

No  sham  so  gross,  but  it  will  pass  upon  a  weak 
man  that  is  pragmatical  and  inquisitive.—  Sir  R. 
L'Estrange. 

There  is  not  so  impudent  a  thing  in  nature  as  the 
saucy  look  of  an  assured  man,  confident  of  success. 
The  pedantic  arrogance  of  a  very  husband  has  not  so 
pragmatical  an  air.  Ah  !  I'll  never  marry,  unless  I 
am  first  made  sure  of  my  will  and  pleasure.— Con- 
grave,  Way  of  the  World. 

He  understands  no  more  of  his  own  affairs,  than  a 
child ;  he  has  got  a  sort  of  a  pragmatical  silly  jade 
of  a  wife,  that  pretends  to  take  him  out  of  my 
hands.— Arbuthnot. 

The  fellow  grew  so  pragmatical,  that  he  took  upon 
him  the  government  of  my  whole  family.— Id. 

Such  a  backwardness  there  was  among  good  men 
to  engage  with  an  usurping  people  and  pragmatical 
ambitious  orators. — Swift. 

They  are  pragmatical  enough  to  stand  on  the 
watch  tower,  but  who  assigned  them  the  post  ?— Id. 
Pragmatically,  adv.  In  a  pragmatical  man- 
ner ;  meddlingly  ;  impertinently. 

St.  Paul  opposes  it  to  being  oyerbusy,  or  prog- 
matically  curious,  and  to  walking  disorderly. — 
Barrow,  Sermon  I.  on  I  Thessalonians,  iv.  11. 

Pragmaticalness.  s.  Attribute  suggested 
by  Pragmatical;  quality  of  intermed- 
dling without  right  or  call. 

The  pragmaticalness  of  whose  agents  [the  lords  of 
the  Inquisition]  will  be  more  than  ordinarily  ready 
to  discover  every  one  that  dissembles  his  religion. — 
Dr.  H.  More,  Exposition  of  the  Epistles  sent  to  the 
Seven  Churches,  ch.  v. 

Their  proceedings  therefore  are  not  to  be  charged 
with  culpable  pragmaticalness. — Barrow,  Sermons, 
i.  265. 

A  thousand  more  such  easy  inlets  there  are  into 
good  discourse,  without  imputation  of  pragmatical- 
ness. — Goodman,  Winter  Evening  Conference,  pt.  i. 

Pragxnatist.  s.  One  who  is  impertinently 
busy. 

As  they  say  of  a  swine,  that  he  looks  every  way 
but  upwards ;  so  we  may  say  of  pragmatists,  that 
their  eyes  look  all  ways  but  inward.  —  Bishop 
Reynolds,  On  the  Passions,  ch.  xvi. 

Praisabie.  adj.  Capable  of  being,  liable  to 
be,  praised. 

Thou  blamest  that  thing  that  ispraisable. — Arch- 
bishop Arundel,  Examination  of  Thorpe,  in  Fox's 
Acts. 

Where  a  man's  employment  is  any  way  beneficial, 
the  same  is  praisable.  —  Tooker,  Fabrick  of  the 
Church,  p.  74 :  1604. 

Praise,  s.     [German,  preis.] 
1.  Renown;  commendation;  fame;  honour; 
celebrity. 
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I  will  get  them  praise  and  fame  in  every  land, 
where  they  have  been  put  to  shame.— Zephaniah, 
iii.  19. 

Best  of  fruits 

Whose  taste,  too  long  forborne,  at  first  assay 
Gave  elocution  to  the  mute,  and  taught 
The  tongue,  not  made  for  speech,  to  speak   thy 
praise.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  745. 

Lucan,  content  with  praise,  may  lie  at  ease 
In  costly  grots  and  marble  palaces ; 
But  to  poor  Bassus  what  avails  a  name. 
To  starve  on  compliments  and  empty  fame. 

C.  Dry  den,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  vii.  103. 

2.  Glorification ;  tribute  of  gratitude ;  laud. 

He  hath  put  a  new  song  in  my  mouth,  even  praise 
unto  our  God.— Psalm  xl.  3. 

3.  Ground  or  reason  of  praise. 

Praiseworthy  actions  are  by  thee  embraced : 
And  'tis  my  praise  to  make  thy  praises  last. 

Dry  den. 

Praise,  v.  a. 

1.  Commend;  applaud;  celebrate. 

Will  God  incense  his  ire 
Por  such  a  petty  trespass,  and  not  praise 
Rather  your  dauntless  virtue  ? 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  692. 
We  praise  not  Hector,  though  his  name  we  know 
Is  great  in  arms ;  'tis  hard  to  praise  a  foe. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 
Fate  of  Periclymenos. 

2.  Glorify  in  worship. 

The  shepherds  returned,  glorifying  and  praising 
God  for  all  the  things  that  they  had  heard  and  seen. 
—Luke,  ii.  20. 

They  touch'd  their  golden  harps,  and  hymning 

praised 
God  and  his  works.    Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  258. 

Praiseful.  adj.  Laudable ;  commendable. 
Obsolete. 

Of  whose  high  praise,  and  praiseful  bliss, 
Goodness  the  pen,  heaven  the  paper  is. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

He  ordain'd  a  lady  for  his  prise, 
Generally  praiseful,  fair  and  young,  and  skill'd  in 
housewiferies. 

Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Iliad. 

Praiseless.  adj.     Wanting  praise;  without 

praise. 

If  speech,  next  to  reason,  be  the   greatest  gift 
bestowed  upon  mortality ;  that  cannot  be  praiseless, 
which  doth  most  polish  that  blessing  of  peace.— Sir 
P.  Sidney,  Defence  of  Poesy. 
Praisement.  s.     Valuation. 

Also  I  will  that  my  chalice  . . .  before  the  prayse- 
ment  or  division  made  of  foresaid  moveables  .  .  . 
remayn  still  to  her,  in  augmenting  of  her  portion.— 
Fabyan,  vol.  i.  pt.  vii.  preface.  (Rich.) 

Praiser.  *.  One  who  praises ;  applauder  ; 
commender. 

Wetmen  and  praisers  of  men  should  remember, 
that  if  we  have  such  excellencies,  it  is  reason  to 
think  them  excellent  creatures  of  whom  we  are.— 
Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Forgive  me,  if  my  verse  but  say  you  are 
A  Sidney :  but  in  that  extend  as  far 
As  loudest  praisers.  B.  Jonson,  Epigrams. 

Turn  to  God,  who  knows  I  think  this  true, 
And  useth  oft,  when  such  a  heart  missays, 
To  make  it  good ;  for  such  a  praiser  prays.    Donne. 
Praiser.  *.     Appraiser ;  valuer. 

Wherefore,  to  bring  this  to  a  pass,  he  would  not 
stand  to  the  common  use  of  the  sale  of  the  cryer, 
but  suspected  them  all,  both  cryers,  praisers,  and 
his  own  friends,  and  therefore  talked  himself  with 
the  praisers,  and  made  them  set  high  prises  upon 
everything  that  w;is  to  be  sold.— North,  Translation 
of  Plutarch,  p.  649.  (Rich.) 
Praise  worthily,  adv.  In  a  praiseworthy 

manner. 

Her  name  was  Envie,  knowen  well  thereby ; 
Whoso  nature  is,  to  grieve  and  grudge  at  all 
That  ever  she  sees  doen  prays-worthily. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  v.  12,  31. 

Praisewortbiness.  s.     Attribute  suggested 

by  Praiseworthy. 

Man  desires  not  only  praise,  but  praise-worthi- 
ness; or  to  be  that  thing,  which,  though  it  should 
be  praised  by  nobody,  is,  however,  the  natural  and 
proper  object  of  .praise.— A.  Smith,  Theory  of  Moral 
Sentiments,  pt.  iii.  ch.  ii. 

Praiseworthy,  adj.  Commendable;  de- 
serving praise  ;  (formerly  with  the  accent 
on  the  second  syllable). 

The  Tritonian  goddess  having  heard 
Her  blazed  fame,  which  all  the  world  had  fill  d, 
Cam-*  down  to  prove  the  truth,  and  due  reward 
Por  her  praiseworthy  workmanship  to  yield. 

Spenser. 

Since  men  have  left  to  do  praiseworthy  things. 
Most  think  all  praises  flatteries ;  but  truth  brings 
That  sound,  and  that  authority  with  her  name, 
As  to  be  raised  by  her  is  only  fame.          B.  Jonson. 
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Firmus,  who  seized  upon  Egypt,  was  so  far  praise 
worthy  that  he  encouraged  trade. — Arbuthnot,  Ta- 
bles of  Ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

I  have  said  that  Egerton's  conduct,  with  respect 
to  this  boy,  was  more  praiseworthy  than  most  of 
those  generous  actions  for  which  he  was  renowned, 
since  to  this  the  world  gave  no  applause.— Lord 
Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  ii.  ch.  v. 

Prance,  v.  n.     [see  Prank.] 

1.  Spring  and  bound  in  high  mettle. 

Here's  no  fantastick  mask,  nor  dance, 
But  of  our  kids  that  frisk  and  prance ; 

Nor  wars  are  seen, 

Unless  upon  the  green, 
Two  harmless  lambs  are  butting  one  the  other. 

Sir  II.  Wotton. 

2.  Ride  gallantly  and  ostentatiously. 

I  see 

Th'  insulting  tyrant,  prancing  o'er  the  field, 
Strow'd  with  Rome's   citizens,   and  drench'd   in 

slaughter, 
His  horses'  hoofs  wet  with  patrician  blood. 

Addison,  Cato. 

3.  Move  in  a  warlike  or  showy  manner. 

We  should  neither  have  meat  to  eat,  nor  manu- 
facture to  clothe  us,  unless  we  could  prance  about 
in  coats  of  mail,  or  eat  brass. — Swift. 

Prancer.  s.  One  who,  that  which,  prances  : 
(in  the  extract  applied  to  a  lively  horse). 

And  fleeter  now  she  skimmed  the  plains, 
Than  she  whose  elfin  prancer  springs 
By  night  to  every  warbling, 
When  all  the  glimmering  moorland  rings 
With  jingling  bridle-reins. 
Tennyson,  Sir  Launcelot  and  Queen  Guinevere. 

Prancing,  part.  adj.  Moving  as  one  who 
prances. 

With  mud  fill'd  high,  the  rumbling  cart  draws 

near; 
Now  rule  thy  prancing  steeds,  laced  charioteer. 

Gay,  Trivia,  ii.  527. 
Let  not  such  horrid  joy 
E'er  stain  the  bosom  of  the  British  fair ! 
Par  be  the  spirit  of  the  chase  from  them  . . . 
To  spring  the  fence,  to  rein  the  prancing  steed. 

Thomson,  Seasons,  Autumn. 

Prancing,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  bounding  as  a 
horse  in  high  mettle. 

Then  were  the  horse-hoofs  broken  by  the  means 
of  the  praneings,  the  prancings  of  their  mighty 
ones. — Judges,  v.  22. 

All  point  at  earth,  and  hiss  at  human  pride, 

The  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and  prancings  ot  the  great. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  ix. 

Prank,    v.  a.     [Dutch,  pronh  —  ostentation, 
finery;    te  pronk  stellen  -  show  off;   Ger- 
man, prangen,  hence  also  prance  ;  Provin- 
cial Danish,  prange,prandse. — Wedgwood.] 
Decorate ;  dress  or  adjust  to  ostentation. 
Some  prank  their  ruffs,  and  others  timely  dight 
Their  gay  attire.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

In  sumptuous  tire  she  joy'd  herself  to  prank, 
But  of  her  love  too  lavish.  Id. 

These  are  the  tribunes  of  the  people, 
The  tongues  o'  the  common  mouth  :  I  do  despise 

them : 

Por  they  do  prank  them  in  authority 
Against  all  noble  sufferance. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 
Your  high  self. 

The  gracious  mark  o'  the  land,  you  have  obscured 
With  a  swain's  wearing  ?  and  me,  poor  lowly  maid, 
Most  goddess-like  prank'd  up. 

Id.,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 
'Tis  that  miracle,  and  queen  of  gems, 
That  nature  pranks  her  in,  attracts  my  soul. 

Id.,  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  4. 
'  When  I,'  quoth  she, '  the  country  left, 

To  be  a  London  lass, 
I  was  not  fairer  than  myself 

Believed  fair  I  was. 
Good  God !  how  formal,  prankt,  and  pert 

Became  I  in  a  trice, 
As  if  unto  the  place  it  were 
A  nature  to  be  nice.'    Warner,  Albion's  England. 

This  juggler 

Would  think  to  charm  my  judgement  as  mine  eyes, 
Obtruding  false  rules,  prank'd  in  reason's  garb. 

Milton,  Comus,  757. 

Prank,  s.  Frolic;  wild  flight;  ludicrous 
trick ;  mischievous  act :  (a  word  of  levity, 
formerly  employed  in  a  serious  sense,  ac- 
cording to  Todd). 

The  flrste  craftie  subtil  pranke  of  the  whorishe 
church  of  Rome  is  to  banish  truth.— Trial  of  Bishop 
Gardiner's  De  Obedientia,  sign.  i.  7 :  1553. 

That  ever  1  this  dismal  day  did  see  ! 
Pull  farre  was  I  from  thinking  such  a  pranke. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  v.  1, 15. 
Lay  home  to  him ; 

Tell  him  his  pranks  have  been  too  broad  to  bear 
with.  Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 
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Such  is  thy  audacious  wickedness, 
Thy  lewd,  pestiferous,  and  dissentious  pranks ; 
The  very  infants  prattle  of  thy  pride. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iii.  \, 
They  caused  the  table  to  be  covered  and  meat  set 
on,  which  was  no  sooner  set  down  than  in  came  the 
harpies,  and  played  their  accustomed  pranks.— Sir 
W.  Raleigh. 

They  put  on  their  clothes,  and  played  all  those 
pranks  you  have  taken  notice  of. — A  ddison,  Guar- 
dian. 

Prank,  adj.  Frolicsome ;  full  of  tricks. 
Hare. 

If  I  do  not  seem  pranker  now  than  I  did  in  those 
days,  I'll  be  hanged. — Brewer,  Comedy  of  Lingua. 
Pranker.  5. 

1.  One  who  pranks. 

If  she  be  a  noted  reveller,  a  gadder,  a  singer,  a 
pranker,  or  a  dancer,  then  take  heed  of  her.— Bur* 
ton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  567. 

2.  Frolic;  prank.     Obsolete. 

In  Sympson's  play  of  the  Law-breakers,  1636,  a 
miller  personates  the  hobbyhorse,  and  being  angrv 
that  the  mayor  of  the  city  is  put  in  compefcition  with 
him,  exclaims, '  Let  the  mayor  play  the  hobby-horse 
among  his  brethren,  an  he  will ;  I  hope  our  town- 
lads  cannot  want  a  hobby-horse.  Have  I  practised 
my  reins,  my  careers,  my  pranckers,  my  ambles,  my 
false  trots,  my  smooth  ambles,  and  Canterbury 

Eaces,  and  shall  master  mayor  put  me  besides  the 
obby-horse  ?  Have  I  borrowed  the  fore-horse  bells, 
his  plumes,  his  braveries  ;  nay,  had  his  mane  new 
shorn  and  frizzled,  and  shall  the  mayor  put  me  be- 
sides the  hobby-horse  ?'  —Douce,  Illustrations  of 
SJiakespear,  vol.  ii.  p.  468. 

Pranking,  verbal  abs.  Ostentatious  decora- 
tion. 

Her  prankings,  and  adornings,  in  the  splendour 
of  their  altars,  and  churches,  and  copes.— Dr.  H. 
More,  Exposition  of  the  Epistles  sent  to  the  Seven 
Churches,  ch.  vi. 
Prankingly.  adv.     In  a  pranking  manner. 

His  wife  and  her  daughter  fared  daintily,  and 
went  prankingly  in  apparell.— Bishop  Hall,  Against 
Brownists.  (Ord  MS.) 

Prate,  o.  n.  [Provincial  German,  praten, 
prateln.~\  Talk  carelessly  and  without 
weight ;  chatter ;  be  loquacious  ;  prattle. 

Behold  me,  which  owe 
A  moiety  of  the  throne,  here  standing 
To  prate  and  talk  for  life  and  honour,  'fore 
Who  please  to  hear. 

SJiakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iii.  2. 

This  starved  justice  hath  done  nothing  but  prate 

to  me  of  the  wildness  of  his  youth,  and  the  feats  he 

hath  done  about  Turnbull-street;  and  every  third 

word  alie.— Id.,  Henry  IV.,  Part  II,  iii.  2. 

She  first  did  wit's  prerogative  remove, 
And  made  a  fool  presume  to  prate  of  love. 

Dryden,  Epilogue  to  MitJiridates. 
What  nonsense  would  the  fool  thy  master  prate, 
When  thou,  his  knave,  canst  talk  at  such  a  rate? 

Id.,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  iii.  21. 
This  is  the  way  of  the  world ;  the  deaf  will  prate 
of  discords  in  musick.—  Watts. 

Prate,  s.  Tattle ;  slight  talk ;  unmeaning 
loquacity. 

If  I  talk  to  him,  with  his  innocent  prate, 
He  will  awake  my  mercy  which  lies  dead. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  iv.  1. 
When  t'other  beldam,  great  with  chat, 

(For  talkative  be  cups) 
The  former's  prate  not  worth  the  while, 
Thus  fondly  interrupts. 

Warner,  Albion's  England. 
Would:her  innocent  prate  could  overcome  rue ; 
Oh !  what  a  conflict  do  I  feel. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Tfte  Sophy,  iv.  1. 

Prater,  s.  One  who  prates;  talker;  chat- 
terer. 

A  speaker  is  but  a  prater;  a  rhyme  is  but  a 
ballad !  Shakespear,  Henry  V.  v.  2. 

When  expectation  rages  in  my  blood, 
Is  this  a  time,  thou  prater '!  hence,  begone  ! 

Southerne. 

Pratincole,  s.  [Lat,  praticola,  from  pratum 
=  meadow  +  colo  =  inhabit,]  Bird,  akin  to 
the  plovers,  of  the  genus  Glareola. 

The  pratincole  has  been  arranged  by  some  authors 
with  the  swallows,  and  by  others  near  the  rails :  but 
I  believe  with  Mr.  Selby.that  it  ought  to  be  included 
in  the  family  of  the  plovers.  1  have  a  skeleton  of 
our  pratincole,  the  breast-bone  of  which,  with  its 
double  emargination,  so  much  like  those  of  the  bus- 
tards and  plovers,  confirms  me  in  my  view  that  it  is 
allied  to  the  plovers,  and  so  I  have  placed  it  accord- 
ingly. The  pratincole  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  tem- 
perate and  warmer  parts  of  Europe,  Africa,  and 
Asia;  and  from  its  great  powers  of  flight,  indicated 
by  its  long  wings,  it  has  as  might  be  expected,  an 
extensive  geographical  range. — Yarrell,  History  of 
British  Birds. 

The  first  instance  of  this  bird  ^pratincole!  having 
been  killed  in  Britain  occurred  in  1807,  when  one 
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was  shot  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Orraskirk  in  Lan- 
cashire. ...  On  the  16th  of  August,  1812,  I  killed 
another  specimen  of  this  bird  in  the  isle  of  Unst. 
...  In  the  form  of  its  bill,  wings,  and  tail,  it  greatly 
resembles  the  genus  Hirundo;  but,  contrary  to  tho 
whole  of  this  family,  the  legs  were  long  and  bare 
above  the  knee,  agreeing  with  the  tringa;  and,  like 
the  sandpipers,  it  ran  with  the  greatest  rapidity 
when  on  the  ground,  or  in  shallow  water,  in  pursuit 
of  its  food,  which  was  wholly  of  flies,  of  which  its 
stomach  was  full.— Bullock,  in  Transactions  of  the 
Linneean  Society,  vol.  si. 

Prating:,  verbal  abs.     Chatter  ;  idle  prate. 

After  Flammoeh  and  the  blacksmith  had,  by  joint 
and  several  pratings,  found  tokens  of  consent  in  the 
multitude,  they  offered  themselves  to  lead  them. — 
Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

Factions  ana  turbulent  zeal,  seditious  pratings, 
and  conspiracies. — Scott,  Christian  Life,  pt.  i.  ch.  iv. 

Prating1,  part.  adj.     Talkative  ;  garrulous. 

O  listen  with  attentive  sight, 
To  what  my  prating  eyes  indite !  Cleaveland. 

Pratique,  s.  [Fr.]  Licence  for  the  master  of 
a  ship  to  traffic  in  the  ports  of  Italy,  upon  a 
certificate  that  the  place  from  whence  he 
came  is  not  annoyed  with  any  infectious 
disease :  (spelt  prattic  by  Milton). 

At  first,  indeed,  prattic  was  allowed,  though  only 
to  two  or  three  of  our  seamen  out  of  every  ship,  who 
had  the  favour  to  go  ashore.  But,  soon  after,  it 
being  noised  in  the  town,  that  our  ships  had  taken 
a  Dutch  vessel  laden  with  corn  for  Spam,  that  little 
prattic  we  had  was  prohibited.— Milton,  Letter  to 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany :  1658. 

Prattle,  v.  n.  [prate.]  Talk  lightly;  chat- 
ter ;  be  trivially  loquacious. 

I  prattle 

Something  too  wildly,  and  my  father's  precepts 
Therein  forget.  Sliakespear,  Tempest,  iii.  1. 

What  the  great  ones  do,  the  less  will  prattle  of.— 
Id.,  Twelfth  Night,  i.& 

A  Frenchwoman  teaches  an  English  girl  to  speak 
and  read  French,  by  only  prattling  to  her. — Locke. 
A  little  lively  rustick,  trained  up  in  ignorance  and 
prejudice,  will  prattle  treason  for  a  whole  evening. 
— Id. 

There  is  not  so  much  pleasure  to  have  a  child 
prattle  agreeably  as  to  reason  well. — Id.,  Thoughts 
on  Education. 

I  must,  sir,  prattle  on,  as  afore, 
And  beg  your  pardon  yet  this  half  hour. 

Prior,  Epistles,  To  Fleetwood  Shephard,  Esq., 
i.  111. 

Prattle,  s.    Empty  talk  ;  trifling  loquacity. 

In  a  theatre  the  eyes  of  men, 
After  a  well-graced  actor  leaves  the  stage, 
Are  idly  bent  on  him  that  enters  next, 
Thinking  his  prattle  to  be  tedious. 

Shukespear,  Richard  II.  v.  2. 

The  insignificant  prattle  and  endless  garrulity  of 
the  philosophy  of  the  schools. — Glanville. 

Charles,  though  incapable  of  love  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word,  was  the  slave  of  any  woman 
whose  person  excited  his  desires,  and  whose  airs  and 
prattle  amused  his  leisure. — Macaulay,  History  of 
England,  ch.  ii. 

Prattiebox.  s.  Prattler :  (formed  after 
Chatterbox). 

The  old  prattlebox  made  a  short  pause  to  recover 
breath.— Peter  Wilkins,  i.  2. 

Prattlement.  s.     Prattle.     Rare. 

He  has  passed  sentence  of  condemnation  upon 
Lycidas,  and  has  taken  occasion  from  that  charming 
poem,  to  expose  to  ridicule  (what  is  indeed  ridicu- 
lous enough)  the  childish  prattlement  of  pastoral 
composition,  as  if  Lycidas  was  the  prototype  and 
pattern  of  them  ail.—Hayley,  Life  of  Cowper.  (Ord 
MS.) 

Prattler,  s.  One  who  prattles  j  trifling 
talker ;  chatterer. 

Poor  prattler,  how  thou  talk'st ! 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  2. 
Prattler,  no  more,  I  say ; 

My  thoughts  must  work,  but  like  a  noiseless  sphere, 
Harmonious  peace  must  rock  them  all  the  day ; 
No  room  for  prattlers  here.  Herbert. 

Prattling:,  part.  adj.     Garrulous. 

His  tongue,  his  prattling  tongue,  had  changed 

him  quite 
To  sooty  blackness,  from  the  purest  white. 

Addison,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Story  of 

Coronie. 

Let  credulous  boys  and  prattling  nurses  tell, 
How  if  the  festival  of  Paul  be  clear, 
Plenty  from  liberal  horn  shall  strow  the  year. 

Gay,  Trivia,  i.  176. 

Privity,  s.  [Lat.  pravitas,  from  pravus  = 
wicked,  bad.]  Corruption  ;  badness  ; 
malignity. 

Doubt  not  but  that  sin 
Will  reign  among  them,  as  of  thee  begot ; 
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And  therefore  was  law  given  them,  to  evince 
Their  natural  pravity. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  285. 
More  people  go  to  the  gibbet  for  want  of  timely 
correction,  than  upon  any  incurable  pravity  of  na- 
ture.— Sir  S.  L' Estrange. 

I.  will  shew  how  the  pravity  of  the  will  could  in- 
fluence the  understanding  to  a  disbelief  of  Christi- 
anity.— South,  Sermons. 

The  sudden  affluence  occasioned  by  trade  forced 
open  all  the  sluices  of  luxury,  and  overflowed  the 
land  with  every  species  of  profligacy  and  corruption : 
a  total  pravity  of  manners  would  ensue,  and  this 
must  be   attended   with  bankruptcy  and  ruin. — 
Smollett,  Expedition  of  Humphrey  Clinker. 
Prawn,  s.  [  ?  ]  Small  crustaceous  fish,  akin  to 
the  shrimps,  of  the  genus  Palaemon,  species 
serratus  ;  squilla  Leachii  varians. 

I  hud  prawns,  and  borrowed  a  mess  of  vinegar. — 
Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  ii.  1. 

The  common  prawn,  Patemon  serratus,  is  the 
species  best  known  and  most  esteemed  in  our 
climate ;  but  a  very  careful  examination  of  all  the 
means  within  my  reach,  has  established  in  my  mind, 
very  satisfactorily,  the  existence  of  four  distinct 
British  species  of  Palaemon,  forming  one  additional 
to  those  before  defined.  —  Bell,  British  Stalk-eyed 
Crustacea. 

Praxis,  s.    [Latin  from  Gr  Trpa&c,  from  root 
of  7rpaa<rto>,  or  Trparrat,  second  aor.  t-irpaj-ov 

=  do,  act;  whence  also  Practice,  &c.] 
Practice. 

Bochart . . .  tells  us  of  an  impious  treatise  of  the 
elements  and  praxis  of  necromancy.  —  Coventry, 
Philemon  to  Hyde,  conv.  iii. 

A  praxis  or  example  of  grammatical  resolutions. 
— Bishop  Lowth,  A  short  Introduction  to  English 
Grammar. 

I  have  at  last  made  good  my  promise,  in  regard  to 
the  Scotticisms,  and  send  you  enclosed  a  little  book, 
containing  about  two  hundred,  with  a  praxis  at  the 
end  which  will  perhaps  amuse  yon.—Beattie,  Letter 
to  W.  Forbes.  (Ord  MS.) 

Pray.    v.   n.      [Fr.  prier  ;    Lat.  precor  =  I 
pray.] 

1.  Make  petitions  to  heaven. 

Is  any  sick?  let  him  call  for  the  elders  of  the 
church,  and  let  them  pray  over  him.— James,  v.  14. 

I  will  buy  with  you,  sell  with  you  ;  but  I  will  not 
eat  with  you,  drink  with  you,  nor  pray  with  you. — 
Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

Pray  for  this  good  man  and  his  issue. 

Id.,  Macbeth,  iii.  1. 

Ne'er  throughout  the  year  to  church  thou  go'st, 
Except  it  be  to  pray  against  thy  foes. 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  i.  1. 

I  tell  him,  we  shall  stay  here  at  the  least  a  month ; 
and  he  heartily  prays  some  occasion  may  detain  us 
longer.— Id.,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  i.  1. 

Unskilful  with  what  words  to  pray,  let  me 
Interpret  for  him.       Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  32. 

He  that  prays,  despairs  not ;  but  sad  is  the  con- 
dition of  him  that  cannot  pray ;  happy  are  they  that 
can,  and  do,  and  love  to  do  it. — Jeremy  Taylor, 
Guide  to  Devotion. 

Thou,  Turnus,  shalt  atone  it  by  thy  fate, 
And  pray  to  heaven  for  peace,  but  pray  too  late. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vii.  823. 

He  praised  my  courage,  pray'd  for  my  success ; 
He  was  so  true  a  father  of  nis  country, 
To  thank  me  for  defending  ev'n  his  foes. 

Id.,  Spanish  Friar,  iii.  3. 

They  who  add  devotion  to  such  a  life,  must  be 
said  to  pray  as  Christians,  but  live  as  heathens.— 
Law. 

Should  you  pray  to  God  for  a  recovery,  how  rash 
would  it  be  to  accuse  God  of  not  hearing  your 
prayers,  because  you  found  your  disease  still  to  con- 
tinue \-Archbislwp  Wake,  Preparation  for  Death. 

2.  Entreat ;  ask  submissively. 

Pray  that  in  towns  and  temples  of  our  own, 
The  name  of  great  Anchises  may  be  known. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  v.  75. 

Pray  in  aid.    Term  used  for  a  petition  made, 

in  a  court  of  justice,  for  the  calling  in  of 

help  from  another,  that  hath  an  interest  in 

the  cause  in  question. 

You  shall  find 

A  conqueror,  that  will  pray  in  aid  for  kindness, 
Where  he  for  grace  is  kneel'd  to. 

Shakes-pear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  2. 
I  pray;  i.e.  I  pray  you  to  tell  me.     Slightly 
ceremonious  form  of  introducing  a  ques- 
tion. 

But  I  pray,  in  this  mechanical  formation,  when 
the  ferment  was  expanded  to  the  extremities  of  the 
arteries,  why  did  it  not  break  through  the  recep- 
tacle t—Bentley,  Sermons. 
Used  elliptically. 

Barnard,  in  spirit,  sense,  and  truth  abounds; 
Pray,  then,  what  wants  he  ?— Fourscore  thousand 
pounds. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  i.  ep.  i. 
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'  Pray,  my  dear,'  quoth  my  mother, '  have  you  not 
forgot  to  wind  up  the  clock?'— -Sterne,  Tristram 
Shandy,  vol;  i.  ch.  i. 
Pray.  v.  a. 

1.  Supplicate;  implore;  address  with  prayer. 

Pray  ye  therefore  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  that 
he  will  send  forth  labourers  into  his  harvest.— Mat- 
thew, ix.  38. 

I  will  pray  the  Father,  and  he  shall  give  you  an- 
other Comforter. — John,  xiv.  16. 

Then  prayed  they  him  to  tarry  certain  days.— 
Acts,  x.  48. 

How  much  more,  if  we  pray  him,  will  his  ear 
Be  open,  and  his  heart  to  pity  incline  ? 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  1060. 

2.  Ask  for  as  a  supplicant. 

He  that  will  have  the  benefit  of  this  act,  must 
pray  a  prohibition  before  a  sentence  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical court.— Ayliffe,  Purer gon  Juris  Canoniei. 

8.  Entreat  in  ceremony  or  form. 

Pray  my  colleague  Antonius  I  may  speak  with 

him : 

And  as  you  go,  call  on  my  brother  Quintus, 
And  pray  him  with  the  tribunes  to  come  to  me. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy. 
Prayer.     *.       [N.F.    praier ;   Modern    Fr. 
prier  e.~\ 

1.  Petition  to  heaven. 

My  heart's  desire  and  prayer  to  God  for  Israel  is, 
that  they  might  be  saved. — Romans,  x.  1. 

They  did  say  their  prayers,  and  address'd  them 
Again  to  sleep.  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  ii.  2. 

O  remember,  God ! 
To  hear  her  prayers  for  them  as  now  for  us. 

Id.,  Richard  III.  iii.  3. 

Unreasonable  and  absurd  ways  of  life,  whether  in 
labour  or  diversion,  whether  they  consume  our  time 
or  our  money,  are  like  unreasonable  and  absurd 
prayers,  and  are  as  truly  an  offence  to  God.— Law. 

2.  Mode  of  petition. 

The  solemn  worship  of  God  and  Christ  is  neglected 
in  many  congregations;  and  instead  thereof  an  in- 
digested form  and  conception  of  extemporal  prayer 
is  used.— White. 

3.  Practice  of  supplication. 

Were  he  as  famous  and  as  bold  in  war. 
As  he  is  famed  for  mildness,  peace,  and  prayer. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  ii.  1. 

4.  Single  formule  of  petition. 

He  fell  to  his  devotions  on  that  behalf,  and  made 
those  two  excellent  prayers  which  were  published 
immediately  after  his  death. — Bishop  Feu,  Life  of 
Hammond. 

Sighs  now  breathed 
Inutterable,  which  the  spirit  of  prayer 
Inspired.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  5. 

No  man  can  always  have  the  same  spiritual  plea- 
sure in  his  prayert;  for  the  greatest  saints  have 
sometimes  suffered  the  banishment  of  the  heart, 
sometimes  are  fervent,  sometimes  they  feel  a  barren- 
ness of  devotion  ;  for  this  spirit  comes  and  goes. — 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Guide  to  Devotion. 

5.  Entreaty  ;  submissive  importunity. 

Prayer  among  men  is  supposed  a  means  to  change 
the  person  to  whom  we  pray ;  but  prayer  to  God 
doth  not  change  him,  but  fits  us  to  receive  the  things 
prayed  for. — Bishop  StUlingfleet. 

Prayerbook.  s.  Book  of  public  or  private 
devotions. 

Get  a  prayerbook  in  your  hand, 
And  stand  between  two  churchmen,  good  my  lord, 
For  on  that  ground  I'll  build  a  holy  descant. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iii.  7. 
I  know  not  the  names  or  number  of  the  family 
which  now  reigns,  farther  than  the  prayerbook  in- 
forms me.— Swift. 

Prayerful,  adj.     Given  to  prayer. 

They  melt,  retract,  reform,  and  are  watchful  and 
prayerful  to  prevent  similar  miscarriages  in  future. 
— Jay,  Sermons,  p.  70. 

Prayerless.  adj.     Not  using  prayer. 

They  are  prayerless  \  they  cannot,  they  will  not, 
they  do  not,  pray. — Wilton,  Sermons  before  Parlia- 
ment, p.  9:  1643. 

The  ground 

We  till  with  hands,  and  them  to  heaven  we  raise, 
Who  prayerless  labours,  or  without  this  prays, 
Doth  out  one  half,  that's  none. 

Donne,  Poems,  p.  100 :  16^0. 

Prayingly.  adv.  In  a  praying  manner ; 
after  the  manner  of  a  prayer ;  with  suppli- 
cation to  God. 

Nor  is  it  easily  credible,  that  he  who  can  preach 
well,  should  be  unable  to  pray  well ;  when  as  it  is 
indeed  the  same  ability  to  speak  affirmatively,  or 
doctrinally,  and  only  by  changing  the  mood,  to 
speak  prayingly. — Milton,  Apology  for  Smectym- 
MMU»,  §xi. 

Pre-.  [Lat.  pr<B  =  before.]  Prefix  in  com- 
position. 

Preach,   v.  n.     [Fr.  precher,  Lat.  prcedico. 
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—see  also  under  Predicate.]    Pronounce 
a  public  discourse  upon  sacred  subjects. 

From  that  time  Jesus  began  to  preach.— Matthew, 
iv.  17. 

Thou  hast  also  appointed  prophets  to  preach,  of 
thee  at  Jerusalem.— ffehemiah,  vi.7. 

As  he  was  sent  by  his  Father,  so  were  the  apostles 
commissioned  by  him  to  preach  to  the  gentile  world. 
— Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 
And  tho'  mine  own  eyes  fill  with  dew, 

Drawn  from  the  spirit  thro"  the  brain ; 
I  will  not  even  preach  to  you, 
'  Weep,  weeping  dulls  the  inward  pain.' 

Tennyson,  To  J.  S. 
Preacb.  v.  a. 

1 .  Proclaim  or  publish  in  religious  orations. 

The  Jews  of  Thessalonica  had  knowledge,  that  the 
word  of  God  was  preached  of  Paul  at  Berea.— Acts, 
xvii.  13. 

He  decreed  to  commissiqnate  messengers  to  preach 
this  covenant  to  all  mankind. — Hammond. 

2.  Inculcate  publicly;  teach  with  earnestness. 

There  is  not  any  thing  publicly  notified,  but  we 
may  properly  say  it  is  preached. — Hooker,  Ecclesi- 
astical Polity. 

He  oft  to  them  preach'd 
Conversion  and  repentance. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  723. 
Can  they  preach  up  equality  of  birth, 
And  tell  us  how  we  all  began  from  earth  ?    Dryden. 

Among  the  rest,  the  rich  Galesus  lies, 
A  good  old  man.  while  peace  he  preach'd  in  vain, 
Amidst  the  madness  of  th'  unruly  train. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  JUneid,  vii.  746. 
O,  I  see  thee,  old  and  formal,  fitted  to  thy  petty 

part, 

With  a  little  hoard  of  maxims,  preaching  down  a 
daughter's  heart.       Tennyson,  Locksley  Hall. 
Preacb.  s.    Religious  oration.  Contemptuous. 
This  oversight  occasioned  the  French  spitefully 
to   term   religion   in  that  sort    exercised  a  mere 
preach.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
Preacher.  *.     One  who  preaches. 

1.  By  discoursing  publicly  upon    religious 
subjects. 

The  Lord  gave  the  word ;  great  was  the  company 
of  the  preachers.— Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Psalms, 
Ixviii.  11. 

You  may  hear  the  sound  of  a  preacher's  voice, 
when  you  cannot  distinguish  what  he  saith.— 
Bacon. 

Here  lies  a  truly  honest  man, 
One  of  those  few  that  in  this  town 
Honour  all  preachers ;  hear  their  own.      Crashaw. 

Darrell  had  a  prejudice  against  fashionable  preach- 
ers •,  but  to  please  Colonel  Morley  he  went  to  hear 
George.— Lord  Lytton,  What  will  he  do  with  it '!  b. 
vii.  ch.  vii, 

2.  By  inculcating  anything  with  earnestness 
and  vehemence. 

No  preacher  is  listened  to  but  time,  which  gives 
us  the  same  train  of  thought  that  elder  people 
have  tried  in  vain  to  put  into  our  heads  before.— 
Stotft. 

3.  With  the  definite  article  it  translates  the 
Greek  Ecclesiastes  ;  '  Ecclesiastes,  or  The 
Preacher,'  being  the  name  of  one  of  the 
Books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  words  of  the  preacher,  the  son  of  David,  king 
in  Jerusalem.  Vanity  of  vanities,  saith  the  preacher ; 
all  is  vanity.— Ecclesiastes,  i.  1. 
Preacbersblp.  s.     Office  of  a  preacher. 

The  publick  prenchership  of  St.  Edmund's  Bury 
-  [was]  then  offered  me  upon  good  conditions.  — 
Bishop  Hall,  Specialities  in  his  Life. 

You  have  seen  by  the  papers  the  disposition  of 
the  preachership  to  Dr.  Boss.—  Warburton,  Letters, 
letter  cxvi. 

Preaching,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  one  who 
preaches ;  public  discourse  upon  sacred 
subjects  ;  sermon  ;  homily. 

Go  unto  Nineveh,  that  great  city,  and  preach  unto 
it  the  preaching  that  I  bid  thee.— Jonah,  iii.  2. 

He  said  that  Marston  wrote  his  father-in-law's 
preachings.— Drummond,  Conversations  of  Ben  Jon- 
son. 

It  is  evident  in  the  apostles'  preaching  at  Jerusa- 
lem and  elsewhere,  that  at  the  first  proposal  of  the 
truth  of  Christ  to  them,  and  the  doctrine  of  repent- 
ance, whole  multitudes  received  the  faith,  and  came 
iu. — Hammond. 

Divinity  would  not  pass  the  yard  and  loom,  the 
forge  or  anvil,  nor  preaching  be  taken  in  as  an  easier 
supplementary  trade,  by  those  that  disliked  the 
pains  of  their  own.— Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Chris- 
tian Piety. 
Freacbman.  s.  Preacher.  Contemptuous. 

Some  of  our  preachmen  are  grown  dog-mad ; 
there's  a  worm  got  into  their  tongues,  as  well  as 
their  heads.— Howell,  Letters,  ii.  33 :  1645. 

Preachment,  s.    Sermon  ;  discourse  having 
the  character  of  a  sermon.    Contemptuous. 
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Was't  you,  that  revell'd  in  our  parliament, 
And  made  a  preachment  of  your  high  descent  ? 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  i.  4. 

All  this  is  but  a  preachment  upon  the  text.— Sir 
R.  L'Estrange. 

Preacquaint.  v.  a.     Supply  with  previous 
information. 

The  Lady  Booby  .  .  .  inadvertently  confirmed 
many  hints,  with  which  Slipslop  .  .  .  had  pre- 
acquainted  him. — Fielding,  Adventures  of  Joseph 
Andrews. 

Preacquaintance.  s.     State  of  being  before 
acquainted  with ;  previous  knowledge. 

In  English,  city  is  a  name  common  to  many 
places ;  and  speaker,  a  name  common  to  many  men. 
Yet  if  we  prefix  the  article.  '  the  city '  means  our 
metropolis ;  and  '  the  speaker,'  a  high  officer  in  the 
British  parliament.  And  thus  'tis  by  an  easy  tran- 
sition that  the  article,  from  denoting  reference, 
comes  to  denote  eminence  also ;  that  is  to  say,  from 
implying  an  ordinary  preacquaintance,  to  presume 
a  kind  of  general  and  universal  notoriety. — Harris, 
Hermes,  or  Philosophical  Enquiry  concerning 
Universal  Grammar,  b.  ii.  ch.  i. 

Pread.  v.  n.     [Lat.  praeda  =  prey  ;  prcedor  = 

I  rob.]  Act  as  a  robber. 
Pre&damlte.  s.  and  adj.  One  prior  to  Adam : 
(applied  sometimes,  generally,  as  indica- 
tive of  high  or  exaggerated  antiquity ; 
sometimes  to  special  doctrines  concerning 
the  date  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  or  of 
man ;  sometimes  to  particular  families, 
races,  or  the  like,  of  mankind). 

There  were  written  on  the  foreheads  of  these  dead 
men  several  hard  words,  as  Pre- Adamites,  Sabbata- 
rians, Cameronians,  Muggletonians,  Brownists,  In- 
dependents, Masonites,  and  the  like. — Tatter,  no. 
257.  (Ord  MS.) 

The  Welshman  was  a  Pre-adamite.—Id.,  no.  266. 
(Ord  MS.) 

Events  had  come  thick.  Men  had  lived  fast. . . . 
The  France  of  Lewis  the  Sixteenth  had  passed  away 
as  completely  as  one  of  the  preadamite  worlds,  its 
fossil  remains  might  now  and  then  excite  curiosity. 
But  it  was  as  impossible  to  put  life  into  the  old  in- 
stitutions as  to  animate  the  skeletons  which  are 
embedded  in  the  depths  of  primeval  strata.— Mac- 
aulay, Critical  and  Historical  Essays,  Sir  James 
Macintosh's  History  of  the  Revolution, 

The  legendary  traditions  of  the  East  speak  of  na- 
tions and  empires  subsisting  before  the  creation  of 
Adam,  and  of  a  line  of  kings  who  ruled  over  them. 
The  subject  has  been  taken  up,  in  modern  times,  by 
Isaac  Lapeyrere,  in  his  work  PrceadamitfB,  1655, 
wherein  he  endeavours  to  show,  by  deduction  from 
Romans,  v.  12,  &c.,  that  Adam  was  the  ancestor  of 
the  Jews  only,  the  Gentiles  being  descended  from  a 
long  anterior  creation.  —  Brande  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Preading.  part.  adj.     Robbing. 

Drawing  after  them  at  their  tailes  great  traines  of 
the  meniall  and  household  servitors,  like  under 
crewes  and  troupes  of  preading  brigands.  —  Hol- 
land, Translation  of  Ammianus  MarceUinus :  1609. 
(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Preadministration,  s.  Previous  adminis- 
tration. 

Baptism  as  it  was  instituted  by  Christ  after  the 
preadministration  of  St.  John. — Bishop  Pearson, 
Exposition  of  the  Creed,  art.  x. 

Preadmbnish.  v.  a.  Caution  or  admonish 
beforehand. 

These  things  thus  preadmonished,  let  us  inquire 
what  the  undoubted  meaning  is  of  our  Saviour's 
words.— Milton,  Judgement  of  M.  Bucer  on  Divorce, 
eh.  xxx. 

Preadmonition.  s.    Precautionary  warning. 

The  author  of  Britannia  Baconica  speaks  of  an 

oak  in  Lanhadron  Park,  in  Cornwall,  which  bears 

constantly  leaves  speckled  with  white;  which  I  only 

mention  here  that  the  variety  may  be  compared  by 

some  ingenious  person  thereabouts,  as  well  as  the 

truth  of  the  fatal  preadmonition  of  oaks  bearing 

strange  leaves.— Evelyn,  b.  i.  ch.iii.    (Ord  MS.) 

Preamble.  *.     [Fr.  preambule  ;  Lat.  pream- 

bulo  =  I  walk  before.] 

1 .  Something  previous ;  introduction  ;  pre- 
face :  (specially  applied  to  the  prefatory 
parts  of  acts  of  Parliaments,  bills,  deeds, 
&c.,  explaining,  generally,  the  reason  for 
what  follows). 

How  were  it  possible  that  the  church  should  any 
way  else  with  such  ease  and  certainty  provide  that 
none  of  her  children  may,  as  Adam,  dissemble  that 
wretchedness,  the  penitent  confession  whereof  is  so 
necessary  &  preamble,  especially  to  common  prayer. 
— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Truth  as  in  this  we  do  not  violate,  so  neither  is 
the  same  gainsayed  or  crossed,  no  not  in  those  very 
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preambles  placed  before  certain  readings,  wherein 
the  steps  of  the  Latin  service-book  have  been  some- 
what too  nearly  followed. — Id. 

Doors  shut,  visits  forbidden,  and  divers  contesta- 
tions with  the  queen,  all  preambles  of  ruin,  though 
now  and  then  ne  did  wring  out  some  petty  con- 
tentments.— Sir  H.  Wotton. 

This  preamble  to  that  history  was  not  improper 
for  this  relation.—  Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the 
Grand  Rebellion, 

With  preamble  sweet 
Of  charming  symphony  they  introduce 
Their  sacred  song,  and  waken  raptures  high. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  367. 

I  will  not  detain  you  with  a  long  preamble.— 
Dryden. 

Of  this  bill  the  only  objectionable  part  was  the 
preamble,  which  asserted,  not  only  that  the  judg- 
ment was  illegal,  a  proposition  which  appeared  on 
the  face  of  the  record  to  be  true,  but  also  that  the 
verdict  was  corrupt,  a  proposition  which,  whether 
true  or  false,  was  certainly  not  proved.  The  lords 
. . .  tried  a  middle  course.  The  preamble  was  soft- 
ened down:  a  clause  was  added  which  provided 
that  Oates  should  still  remain  incapable  of  being  a 
witness ;  and  the  bill  thus  altered  was  returned  to 
the  Commons.  —  Macaulay,  History  of  England, 
ch.  xiv. 

2.  Prelude. 

No  nightingale  delighteth  to  prolong 

Her  low  preamble  all  alone, 
More  than  my  soul  to  hear  the  echoed  song 
Throb  through  the  ribbed  stone. 

Tennyson,  The  Palace  of  Art. 

Preamble,  v.  n.   Go  before  ;  precede.  Mare. 
Preamble,  v.  a.     Preface  ;  introduce. 

Some  will  preamble  a  tale  impertinently.  — 
Felltham,  Resolves,  i.  93. 

Preambling,  part.  adj.  Preceding ;  pre- 
fatory. 

Ere  a  foot  further,  we  must  be  content  to  hear  a 
preambling  boast  of  your  valour. — Milton,  Animad- 
versions upon  a  Defence  of  the  Humble  Remon- 
strance. 
Preambulary.  adj.     Previous. 

These  three  evangelical  resuscitations  are  so  many 
prtambulary  proofs  of  the  last  and  general  resur- 
rection.— Bishop  Pearson,  Exposition  of  the  Creed, 
art.  xi. 

Preambuiate.  v.  n.  Walk  before ;  go  before. 

When  fierce  destruction  follows  to  hell  gate, 
Pride  doth  most  commonly  preambulate. 

Jordan,  Poems,  §§  3.  b. 

Preambulatory.  adj.  Going  before  ;  ante- 
cedent. 

Simon  Magus  had  preambulatory  impieties  ;  lie 
was  covetous  and  ambitious,  long  before  he  offered 
to  buy  the  Holy  Ghost.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Sermons 
p.  219:  1651. 

Preambulous.  adj.  Previous :  (Dr.  John- 
son remarks  that,  though  not  in  use,  it  is 
not  inelegant ;  Todd  remarks  that  no 
example  is  given  of  the  better  word  pre- 
ambulary,  which  is  used  by  '  one  of  the 
finest  writers  of  the  English  language.' 
See  extract  under  Preambulary). 

He  not  only  undermineth  the  base  of  religion,  but 
destroyeth  the  principle  preambulous  unto  all  lie- 
lief,  and  puts  upon  us  the  remotest  error  from 
truth.— Sir-  T.  Browne. 

Preapprenension.  .v.  Opinion  formed  be- 
fore examination. 

A  conceit  not  to  be  made  out  by  ordinary  eyes, 
but  such  as  regarding  the  clouds,  behold  them  in 
shapes  conformable  to  preapprehensions.  —  Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Prease.  s.     Crowd;  press.     Obsolete. 

A  ship  into  the  sacred  seas, 

New-built,  now  launch  we ;  and  from  out  our  prease 
Chuse  two-and-fifty  youths.  Chapman. 

Prease.  v.  n.  Press  forward ;  hasten.  Ob- 
solete. 

Of  this  sweet  poet,  Jove's  musician, 
And  of  his  beauteous  son  I  prease  to  sing. 

Peele,  David  and  Bethsade.    (Ord  MS.) 
In  vulgar  verse  I  prease  to  sing 
This  godly  poeme  to  a  Christian  king. 

Hudson,  Judith,  b.  i.    (Ord  MS.) 
Preaspection.  s.   [  ?  ]    Preconception ;  mis- 
taken apprehension. 

To  believe  pygmies  should  be  in  the  stature  of  a 
foot  or  span  requires  the  preaspection  of  such  a  one 
as  Philetas  the  poet,  in  Athenaeus,  who  was  faine  to 
fasten  lead  into  his  feet,  lest  the  wind  should  blow 
him  away.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours.  (Ord 
MS.) 

Preaudience.  s.  [  ?  ]  Right  or  state  of  being 
heard  before  another. 

A  custom  has  of  late  years  prevailed  of  grant- 
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ing  letters  patent  of  precedence  to  such  barristers 
as  the  crown  thinks  proper  to  honour  with  that 
mark  of  distinction :  whereby  they  are  entitled  to 
such  rank  and  pre-audience,  as  are  assigned  in  their 
respective  patents. — Sir   W.  Blackstone,  Commen- 
tary on  the  Laws  of  England. 
Prebend,    s.      [Low    Lat.   prcebenda,    from 
prabeo^l  afford;  Fr. prebende. — see  Pro- 
vender.] 
1.  Stipend  granted  in  cathedral  churches. 

His  excellency  gave  the  doctor  a  prebend  in  St. 
Patrick's  cathedral. — Swift,  Miscellanies. 

During  his  exile  he  [Becket]  was  reproached  with 
his  ingratitude  to  the  king,  who  had  raised  him 
from  poverty.  'Poverty!'  he  rejoined;  'even  then 
I  held  the  archdeaconry  of  Canterbury,  the  provost- 
ship  of  Beverley,  a  great  many  churches,  and  several 
prebends.'— MUman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity, 
D.  viii.  ch.  viii. 
,  -2.  Sometimes,  but  improperly,  a  prebendary. 

Deans    and   canons,    or    prebends   of  cathedral 
churches,  in  their  first  institution,  were  of  great  use, 
to  be  of  counsel  with  the  bishop.— Bacon. 
Prebendal.  adj.   Relating,  belonging  to,  con- 
stituted by,  a  prebend. 

Mr.  Harte  is  returned  in  perfect  health  from  Corn- 
wall, and  has  taken  possession  of  his  prebendal 
house  at  Windsor.— Lord  Chesterfield. 
Prebendary.  *.  [l,a,t.prcebendarius.]   Holder 
of  a  prebend,  or  prebendal  stall. 

To  lords,  to  principals,  to  prebendaries. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale. 

I  bequeath  to  the  reverend  Mr.  Grattan,  pre- 
bendary of  St.  Audoen's.  my  gold  bottle-screw. — 
Swift,  Last  Will  and  Testament. 

Prebendaryship.  *.  Office  of  a  prebendary ; 
canonry. 

My  lord's  grace  of  Canterbury  hath  this  week  sent 
hither  to  Mr.  Hales,  very  nobly,  a  prebendaryship  of 
Windsor,  unexpected,  undesired.— Sir  H.  Wotton, 
Remains,  p.  869. 

Precarious,  adj.  [Lat.  precarius  ;  precor  - 
I  pray,  beg ;  Fr.  precaire.']  Dependent ; 
uncertain,  because  depending  on  the  will  of 
another ;  held  by  courtesy ;  changeable  or 
alienable  at  the  pleasure  of  another.  (For 
Johnson's  remark  see  under  Precarious- 
ness). 

What  subjects  will  precarious  kings  regard  ? 
A  beggar  speaks  too  softly  to  be  heard. 

Dry  den,  Conquest  of  Granada,  Part  I.  i.  1. 

Those  who  live  under  an   arbitrary   tyrannick 

power,  have  no  other  law  but   the   will  of  their 

prince,  and  consequently  no  privileges  but  what  are 

precarious. — Addison. 

This  little  happiness  is  so  very  precarious,  that  it 
wholly  depends  on  the  will  of  others.— Id.,  Spectator. 
He  who  rejoices  in  the  strength  and  beauty  of 
youth,  should  consider  by  how  precarious  &  tenure 
he  holds  these  advantages,  that  a  thousand  accidents 
may  before  the  next  dawn  lay  all  these  glories  in  the 
dust.— Rogers,  Sermons. 

Precariously,  adv.  In  a  precarious  man- 
ner; uncertainly;  by  dependence;  depend- 
ently;  at  the  pleasure  of  others. 

If  one  society  cannot  meet  or  convene  together 
without  the  leave  or  licence  of  the  other  society; 
nor  treat  or  enact  any  thing  relating  to  their  own 
society,  without  the  leave  and  authority  of  the  other ; 
then  is  that  society  in  a  manner  dissolved,  and  sub- 
sists precariously  upon  the  mere  will  and  pleasure  of 
the  other.— Leslie. 

Your  scene  precariously  subsists  too  long 
On  French  translation  and  Italian  song : 
Dnre  to  have  sense  yourselves ;  assert  the  stage, 
Be  justly  warm'd  with  your  own  native  rage. 

Pope,  Prologue  to  Addison's  Cato. 

Precarlonsness.  *.     Attribute  suggested  by 

Precarious;  uncertainty;  dependence  on 

others. 

Most  consumptive 'people  die  of  the  discharge 
they  spit  up,  which,  with  the  precariousness  of  the 
symptoms  of  an  oppressed  diaphragm  from  a  mere 
lodgment  of  extravasated  matter,  render  the  opera- 
tion but  little  adviseable.— Sharp,  Surgery. 

When  I  communicated  to  him  my  situation  and 
design,  he  did  not  approve  of  my  taking  a  passage 
by  sea,  by  reason  of  the  danger  of  a  winter  voyage, 
...  as  well  as  the  precariousness  of  the  wind,  which 
might  possibly  detain  me  a  great  while,  to  the  no 
small  detriment  of  my  fortune.— Smollett,  Roderick 
Random,  ch.  viii. 

No  word  is  more  unskilfully  used  than  this  with 
its  derivatives.  It  is  used  for  uncertain  in  all  its 
senses ;  but  it  only  means  uncertain,  as  dependent 
on  others;  thus  there  are  authors  who  mention  the 
jtrecarlousness  of  an  account,  of  the  weather,  of  a 
die.— Johnson. 

Precative.  adj.    Having  the  character  of  a 

prayer. 

The  requisite  [mood]  appears  under  two  distinct 
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species,  either  as  'tis  imperative  to  inferiors,  or  pre- 
cative  to  superiors. — Harris,  Hermes,  or  Philoso- 
phical Enquiry  concerning   Universal  Grammar, 
D.  i.  oh.  viii. 
Precatory,  adj.     Suppliant ;  beseeching. 

As  this  particle  Amen,  used  in  the  beginning  of  a 
speech,  is  assertory  of  the  undoubted  truth  of  it,  so 
when  it  is  subjoined  and  used  at  the  end  of  it,  [it] 
is  precatory,  and  signifies  our  earnest  desire  to  have 
our  prayers  heard  and  pur  petitions  granted.  — 
Bishop  Hopkins,  Exposition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
p.  208. 

They  had  precatory  sacrifices,  which  were  burnt 
offerings  of  several  creatures,  in  order  to  obtain  from 
God  some  particular  favours.— Shuckford,  Connec- 
tion of  Sacred  and  Prophane  History,  ii.  279. 

'I  do  pray  you,  sir— Sir  Knight— good  now,  Sir 
Piercie— Be  quiet,  Benedict,  there  is  a  good  steed — 
soh,  poor  fellow ! '  uttering  all  the  other  precatory 
and  soothing  exclamations  by  which  a  timid 
horseman  usually  bespeaks  the  favour  of  a  frisky 
companion,  or  of  his  own  unquiet  nag. — Sir  W. 
Scott,  The  Monastery,  ch.  v. 

Precaution,  s.  Preservative  caution;  pre- 
ventive measures. 

Unless  our  ministers  have  strong  assurances  of  his 
falling  in  with  the  grand  alliance,  or  not  opposing  it, 
they  cannot  be  too  circumspect  and  speedy  in  taking 
their  precautions  against  any  contrary  resolution. — 
Addison,  Present  State  of  the  War. 

The  night  had  now  come,  when  the  old  clerk  was 
to  be  delivered  over  to  his  keepers.  In  the  midst  of 
his  guilty  distractions,  Jonas  had  not  forgotten  it. 
It  was  a  part  of  his  guilty  state  of  mind  to  remember 
it ;  for  on  his  persistence  in  the  scheme  depended 
one  of  his  precautions  for  his  own  safety.— Dickens, 
Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  li. 

Precaution,  v.  a.    Warn  beforehand. 

By  the  disgrace,  diseases,  and  beggary  of  hopeful 
young  men  brought  to  ruin  he  may  beprecawtioned. 
— Locke. 

Precautionai.  adj.    Precautionary. 

This  first  filial  fear  is  but  virtuous  and  precau- 
tional,  and  so  compatible  with  a  happy  constitution ; 
for  it  perplexeth  our  present  fruition  no  more  than 
the  general  notion  of  our  mortality  offendeth  our 
present  health:  the  knowledge  that  we  must  die 
doth  not  make  us  sick;  no  more  doth  the  under- 
standing that  our  temporary  delights  are  to  pass 
away,  disrelish  their  present  savour. —  W.  Moun- 
tague,  Devout  Essays,  pt.  i.  p.  61 :  1648. 

Precautionary,  adj.  Preventive  ;  forewarn- 
ing; preservative. 

Recollecting  the  precautionary  letter  she  had 
written  me  on  the  subject,  I  felt  that  I  wished  Miss 
Marshall  at  Jericho  for  sending  in  the  newspaper, 
Miss  Crab  at  Botany  Bay,  for  having  read  it,  and 
myself  anywhere  but  where  I  was.— Theodore  Hook, 
Gilbert  Gurney,  vol.  i.  ch.  iv. 

Mohammedanism  had  begun  in  unprovoked  con- 
quest ; . . .  and  conquest  might  seem  at  least  a  part 
of  its  religion,  for  with  each  successive  race  which 
rose  to  power  among  the  Mohammedans  the  career 
of  invasion  began  again. . . .  All  warfare,  therefore, 
even  carried  into  the  heart  of  Mohammedanism,  was 
in  some  degree  defensive,  as  precautionary  and 
preventive  of  future  aggression ;  as  aspiring  to  crush, 
before  it  became  too  formidable,  a  power  which  in- 
evitably, when  again  matured,  would  be  restrained 
by  no  treaty.— Milman,  History  of  Latin  Chris- 
tianity,  b.  ix.  ch.  viii. 

To  have  the  plague  in  our  country  is  bad  enough. 
.  .  .  But  a  fearful  responsibility  is  entailed  upon 
those  who,  at  such  a  period,  instead  of  exerting 
themselves  to  check  its  ravages,  either  by  precau- 
tionary measures,  or  by  soothing  and  reassuring  the 
people,  do  everything  in  their  power  to  aggravate 
the  calamity,  by  encouraging  that  superstitious 
dread  which  weakens  the  popular  energy  at  the  very 
moment  when  energy  is  most  requisite,  and  troubles 
the  coolness,  the  self-reliance,  and  self-possession 
without  which  no  crisis  of  national  danger  can 
ever  be  averted.— Buckle,  History  of  Civilization  in 
England,  vol.  ii.  ch.  vi. 

Precedaneoue.  adj.  Previous  ;  preceding ; 
anterior ;  antecedaneous. 

The  custom  of  sin  ...  contracted  by  many  pre- 
cedaneous  acts  of  consent  to  it.— Hammond,  Works, 
i.  191. 

A  competition  precedaneous  to  this  choice. — Ibid. 
iv.  510. 

History  records  several  strange  events  in  nature 
precedaneous  to  the  assassination  of  Henry  the 
fourth  of  France.— (Spencer,  Discourse  concerning 
Prodigies,  p.  100. 

It  appears  from  hence,  that  faith  is  in  Holy 
Scripture  represented  in  nature  precedaneous  to 
God's  benevolence,  to  his  conferring  remission  of 
sins,  accepting  and  justifying  our  persons.— Harrow, 
Sermons,  vol.  ii.  serai,  iv. 

That  priority  of  particles  of  simple  matter,  influx 
of  the  heavens  and  preparation  of  matter  might  be 
antecedent  and  precedaneous,  not  only  in  order,  but 
in  time,  to  their  ordinary  productions.  —  Sir  M. 
Hale,  Origination  of  Mankind. 

Precede.  v.  a.   [Fr.  prtcedcr  ;  Lat.  prcecedo ; 
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cedo  =  I  go ;  pass.  part,  prcecessus,  pres. 
part,  prcecedens,  -entis;  precessio,  -onw.] 
Go  before. 

1.  In  order  of  time. 

How  are  we  happy,  still  in  fear  of  harm  ? 
But  harm  precedes  not  sin. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  320. 
Arius  and  Pelagius  durst  provoke, 
To  what  the  centuries  preceding  spoke. 

Dryden,  Religio  Laid,  346. 

The  ruin  of  a  state  is  generally  preceded  by  an 
universal  degeneracy  of  manners  and  contempt  of 
religion. — Swift. 

2.  According  to  the  adjustment  of  rank. 

All  the  sons  of  viscounts  and  barons  are  allowed 
to  precede  baronets,  and  the  eldest  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  baronets  have  place  given  them  before  the 
eldest  sons  and  daughters  of  any  knights. — Rees, 
Cyclopedia,  art.  Precedence. 
Precedence,  s. 

1.  Act  or  state  of  going  before ;  priority. 

2.  Something  going  before  ;  something  past. 
Rare. 

I  do  not  like  but  yet ;  it  does  allay 
The  good  precedence. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  5. 
It  is  an  epilogue  or  discourse,  to  make  plain 
Some  obscure  precedence  that  hath  tofore  been  sain. 
Id.,  Love's  Labour' a  lost,  iii.  1. 

3.  Adjustment  of  place. 

Among  the  laws  touching  precedence  in  Justinian, 
divers  are,  that  have  not  yet  been  so  received  every 
where  by  custom.— Selden. 

The  constable  and  marshal  had  cognizance,  touch- 
ing the  rights  of  place  or  precedence.— Hale. 

I  can  bear  it  no  longer— this  diabolical  invention 
of  gentility  which  kills  honest  kindness  and  natural 
friendship.  Proper  pride  indeed!  Bank  and  pre- 
cedence forsooth  !  The  table  of  ranks  and  degrees 
is  a  lie,  and  should  be  flung  in  the  fire.  Organize 
rank  and  precedence !  that  was  well  for  the  masters 
of  ceremonies  in  former  days.— Thackeray,  Book  of 
Snobs,  last  chapter. 

4.  Foremost  place  in  ceremony. 

None  sure  will  claim  in  hell 
Precedence  \  none,  whose  portion  is  so  small 
Of  present  pain,  that  with  ambitious  mind 
Will  covet  more.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  32. 

That  person  hardly  will  be  found, 
With  gracious  form  and  equal  virtue  crown'd ; 
Yet  if  another  could  precedence  claim, 
My  nx'd  desires  could  find  no  fairer  aim.     Dryden. 

Precedency,  s.  Foremost  place ;  more  ad- 
vanced position  ;  priority. 

The  royal  olive  accompanied  him  with  all  his  court, 
andalways  gave  him  t\\vprecedency.—Howell,  Vocall 
forest. 

Books  will  furnish  him,  and  give  him  light  and 
precedency  enough  to  go  before  a  young  follower.— 
Locke. 

Being  distracted  with  different  desires,  the  next 
inquiry  will  be,  which  of  them  has  the  precedency 
in  determining  the  will  to  the  next  action.— Id. 

Precedent,  adj.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  prcecedens, 
-entis."\  Former ;  going  before. 

Do  it  at  once, 

Or  thy  precedent  services  are  all 
But  accidents  unpurposed. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  12. 

Our  own  precedent  passions  do  instruct  us, 
What  levity's  in  youth.      Id.,  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  1. 

When  you  work  by  the  imagination  of  another,  it 
is  necessary  that  he,  by  whom  you  work,  have  a  pre- 
cedent opinion  of  you,  that  you  can  do  strange 
things. — Bacon. 

Hippocrates,  in  his  prognosticks,  doth  make  good 
observations  of  the  diseases  that  ensue  upon  the 
nature  of  the  precedent  four  seasons  of  the  year.— Id. 

The  world,  or  any  part  thereof,  could  not  be  pre- 
cedent to  the  creation  of  man.— Sir  M.  Hale,  Origi- 
nation of  Mankind. 

Truths,  absolutely  necessary  to  salvation,  are  so 
clearly  revealed,  that  we  cannot  err  in  them,  unless 
we  be  notoriously  wanting  to  ourselves ;  herein  the 
fault  of  the  judgment  is  resolved  into  &  precedent 
default  in  the  will.— South,  Sermons. 

Precedent,  s. 

1.  Anything  that  is  a  rule  or  example  to 
future  times ;  anything  done  before  of  the 
same  kind. 

Examples  for  cases  can  but  direct  as  precedents 
only.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

No  power  in  Venice 
Can  alter  a  decree  establish'd : 
"Twill  be  recorded  for  a  precedent; 
Ajid  many  an  errour,  by  the  same  example, 
Will  rush  into  the  state. 

Id.,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 
God,  in  the  administration  of  his  justice,  is  not 
tied  to  precedents,  and  we  cannot  argue,  that  the 
providences  of  God  towards  other  nations  shall  be 
conformable  to  his  dealings  with  the  people  of  Israel. 
—Archbishop  Tillotson. 
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Such  precedents  are  numberless ;  we  draw 
Our  right  from  custom ;  custom  is  a  law. 

Granville. ' 

But  in  this,  as  in  almost  every  other  dispute,  it  \ 
usually  happens  that  much  time  is  lost  in  referring  i 
to  a  multitude  of  cases  and  precedents,  which  prove 
nothing  to  the  purpose,  or  in  maintaining  proposi- 
tions, which  are  either  not  disputed,  or,  whether 
they  be  admitted  or  denied,  are  entirely  indifferent  j 
as  to  the  matter  in  debate. — Letters  of  Junius,  let- 
ter XXV. 
A  land  of  settled  government, 

A  land  of  just  and  old  renown, 

Where  Freedom  broadens  slowly  down 
From  precedent  to  precedent. 

2.  Sign;  token. 

With  this  she  seizeth  on  his  sweating  paJm, 
The  precedent  of  pith  and  livelihood. 

Venus  and  Adonis.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

3.  In  Law.     Draft  of  a  deed. 

My  lord  Melun,  let  this  be  copied  out, 
And  keep  it  safe  for  our  rememberance ; 
Return  the  precedent  to  these  lords  again. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  v.  2.    (Nares  by 

H.  and  W.) 

Eleven  hours  I've  spent  to  write  it  over ; 
The  precedent  was  full  as  long  a  doing. 

Id.,  Richard  III.  iii.  6. 

Precei.  v.  n.  [Lat.  -cello,  as  in  percello  (ge- 
nerally found  in  composition)  =  strike.] 
Excel. 

This  princely  graffe  as  far  precetts  her  which  he 
hath  lighted  upon,  as  a  dames  ke  rose  doth  the  cow- 
slip in  nature's  workmanship. —  Howell,  Vocall 
Forrest.lW.  (Ord  MS.) 

Precellency.  s.     Excellence.     Rare. 

Any  pre-eminence  or  precellency  given. — Sheldon, 
Miracles  of  Antichrist,  p.  151. 

There  is  no  nation  of  the  world  but  will  yield  to 
the  English  the  precellency  of  that  glory,  either  in 
ships,  or  men. — Casaubon,  Of  Credulity  and  Incre- 
dulity in  Things  natural,  civil,  and  divine,  p.  287. 

Precentor,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  leads  the 
choir :  (in  a  cathedral,  generally  a  minor 
canon). 

A  precentor  in  a  choir  both  appointeth  and 
inoderateth  all  the  songs  that  be  sung  there.— 
Fotherby,  Atheomastix,  p.  318 :  1622. 

Follow  this  precentor  of  ours,  in  blessing  and 
magnifying  that  God  of  all  grace,  and  never  yielding 
to  those  enemies,  which  he  died  to  give  us  power  to 
resist  and  overcome. — Hammond. 

(For  another  example  see  under  Presultor.) 

Precept,  s.     [Lat.  prceceptum  ;  pracipioJ] 

1 .  Rule    authoritatively    given  ;    mandate  ; 
commandment ;  direction. 

The  custom  of  lessons  furnishes  the  very  simplest  j 
and  rudest  sort  with  infallible  axioms  and  precepts 
of  sacred  truth,  delivered  even  in  the  very  letter  of 
the  law  of  God. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

'Tis  sufficient,  that  painting  be  acknowledged  for 
an  art ;  for  it  follows,  that  no  arts  are  without  their 
precepts.— Dryden. 

A  precept  or  commandment  consists  in,  and  has 

respect  to,  some  moral  point  of  doctrine,  viz.  such 

as  concerns  our  manners,  and  our  inward  and  out- 

.    ward  good  behaviour.  —  Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris 

Canonici. 

2.  In  Law.     Warrant  of  a  justice,  or  any 
magistrate. 

Marry,  sir ; ...  these  precepts  cannot  be  served.— 
Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  v.  1. 

Precept,  v.  a.  Teach  or  inculcate  by  precepts. 
I  do  not  find  but  it  may  well  become  a  man  to 
precept  himself  into  the  practice  of  virtue,  and  to 
fashion  both  his  tongue  and  pen  into  the  exercise  of 
handsome  and  significant  words.— Felltham,  Re- 
solves. (Ord  MS.) 

Preceptial.    adj.      Consisting  of  precepts. 

Rare. 

Men 

Can  counsel,  and  give  comfort  to  that  grief 
Which  they  themselves  not  feel ;  but  tasting  it, 
Their  counsel  turns  to  passion,  which  before, 
Would  give  preceptial  medicine  to  rage ; 
Fetter  strong  madness  in  a  silken  thread, 
Charm  ache  with  air,  and  agony  with  words. 

Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  v,  1. 

Preemption,  s.     Precept.     Rare. 

Their  Leo  calls  these  words  a  preception,  I  did 
not.— Bishop  Hall,  Honour  of  the  married  Clergy, 
p.  96. 

Preceptive,  adj.  Containing  precepts ; 
giving  precepts. 

The  ritual,  the  preceptive,  the  prophetick,  and  all 
other  parts  of  sacred  writ,  were  most  sedulously, 
most  religiously  guarded  by  them. — Dr.  H.  More, 
Government  of  the  Tongue. 

As  the  preceptive  part  enjoins  the  most  exact 

virtue,  so  is  it  most  advantageously  enforced  by  the 

promissory,  which,  in  respect  of  the  rewards,  and 
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the  manner  of  proposing  them,  is  adapted  to  the 
same  end.— Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 
The  lesson  given  us  here  is  preceptive  to  us  not 
to  do  anything  but  upon  due  consideration.  —  Sir 
R.  L' Estrange. 

Preceptor,  s.     [Lat.] 

1.  Teacher ;  tutor. 

Passionate  chiding  carries  rough  language  with 
it,  and  the  names  that  parents  and  preceptors  give 
children  they  will  not  be  ashamed  to  bestow  on 
others. — Locke,  Thoughts  on  Education. 

It  was  to  thee,  great  Stagyrite,  unknown. 
And  thy  preceptor  of  divine  renown. 

Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

2 .  President  of  a  college  of  Knights  Templars . 

Isaac  accordingly  bade  his  friend  farewell,  and 
about  an  hour's  riding  brought  him  before  the  Pre- 
ceptory  of  Templestowe.  This  establishment  of  the 
Templars  was  seated  amidst  fair  meadows  and  pas- 
tures, which  the  devotion  of  the  former  preceptor 
had  bestowed  upon  their  order.  It  was  strong  and 
well  fortified,  a  point  never  neglected  by  these 
knights,  and  which  the  disordered  state  of  England 
rendered  peculiarly  necessary. — Sir  W.  Scott,  Ivan- 
hoe,  ch.  xxxvi. 

Preceptory.  adj.     Giving  precepts. 

The  other  place  seemeth  to  sundry  to  stande  for 
a  law  preceptorie,  as  well  to  us  now  as  to  the  Levites 
then. — Anderson,  Exposition  on  Benedictus,  fol.  74 : 
1573. 

Preceptory.  s.  College  of  the  Knights  Tem- 
plars :  (the  Preceptories  of  the  Templars, 
and  the  Commanderies  of  the  Knights  of 
St.  John,  corresponded  with  one  another). 
Here  was  a  religious  foundation  called  a  precep- 
torie.  I  should  thinke  it  to  have  been  a  free-schoole. 
—  Weever,  Ancient  Funerall  Monuments. 

The  land,  supposed  to  be  privileged,  was  parcel  of 
the  preceptory  of  Newland.— Clayton,  York  Reports, 
p.  16 :  1651. 

Our  tale  now  returns  to  Isaac  of  York. . .  .  The 
Jew  had  set  out  for  the  Preceptory  of  Templestowe, 
for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  his  daughter's  re- 
demption. The  Preceptory  was  but  a  day's  journey 
from  the  demolished  castle  of  Torquilstone.  .  .  . 
'  Thou  knowest  that  pressing  affairs  of  traffic  some- 
times carry  us  among  these  blood-thirsty  Nazarene 
soldiers,  and  that  we  visit  the  Preceptories  of  the 
Templars,  as  well  as  the  Commanderies  of  the 
Knights  Hospitallers,  as  they  are  called.'  .  .  .  The 
establishments  of  the  Knight  Templars  were  called 
Preceptories,  and  the  title  of  those  who  presided  in 
the  order  was  Preceptor ;  as  the  principal  knights  of 
Saint  John  were  termed  Commanders,  and  their 
houses  Commanderies.  But  these  terms  were  some- 
times, it  would  seem,  used  indiscriminately. — Sir 
W.  Scott,  Ivanhoe,  ch.  xxxvi.  and  note. 

Precession,  s.  [Lat.  pr&cedo~go  before  ; 
precessio,  -onis.\ 

1.  Precedence.     Rare. 

The  legates  of  Pope  Leo  did  take  in  dudgeon  this 
preferment  of  Deoservies;  and  would  not  sit  down 
in  the  synod,  because  the  precession  was  not  given 
to  their  Holy  See.— Barrow,  On  the  Pope's  Supre- 
macy, p.  197.  (Ord  MS.) 

2.  In  Astronomy :  (of  the  equinoxes").  Differ- 
ence between  the  time  at  which  the  sun 
returns  to  the  same  equinoctial  point,  and 
the  completion  of  his  apparent  revolution 
in  relation  to  the  fixed  stars,  the  priority 
of  time  being  on  the  side  of  the  former. 

The  cases  in  which  inductions  from  classes  of 
facts  altogether  different  have  thus  jumped  together, 
belong  only  to  the  best  established  theories  which 
the  history  of  science  contains. ...  It  is  exemplified 
principally  in  some  of  the  greatest  discoveries.  Thus 
it  was  found  by  Newton  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
attraction  of  the  sun  varying  according  to  the  in- 
verse square  of  this  distance,  which  explained  Kep- 
ler's Third  Law,  of  the  proportionality  of  the  cubes 
of  the  distances  to  the  squares  of  the  periodic  times 
of  the  planets,  explained  also  his  First  and  Second 
Laws,  of  the  elliptical  motion  of  each  planet; 
although  no  connexion  of  these  laws  had  been 
visible  before.  Again,  it  appeared  that  the  force  of 
universal  gravitation,  which  had  been  inferred  from 
the  perturbation  of  the  moon  and  planets  by  the 
sun  and  by  each  other,  also  accounted  for  the  fact, 
altogether  dissimilar  and  remote,  of  the  precession 
of  the  Equinoxes.—  Wliewell,  History  of  Scientific 
Ideas. 

Precinct.  s.  [Lat.  cinctus,  pass.  part,  of 
cingo  =  \  bind,  limit,  encircle,  or  encom- 
pass as  a  girdle.]  Outward  limit ;  boun- 
dary :  (often,  from  being  applied  to  a  cer- 
tain district  round  some  important  edifice, 
e.  g.  the  cathedral  in  cathedral  towns,  it  is 
a  proper  rather  than  a  common  name,  being 
preceded  by  the  definite  article,  The  Pre- 
cincl). 


The  main  body  of  the  sea  being  one,  yet  within 
divers  precincts,  hath  divers  names  ;  so  the  catho- 
lick  church  is  in  like  sort  divided  into  a  number  of 
distinct  societies.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

This  is  the  manner  of  God's  dealing  with  those 
that  have  lived  within  the  precincts  of  the  church- 
they  shall  be  condemned  for  the  very  want  of  true 
faith  and  repentance.— Perkins. 

Through  all  restraint  broke  loose,  he  wings  his 

way 

Not  far  off  heaven,  in  the  precincts  of  light, 
Directly  towards  the  new-created  world. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  88 

The  churches,  even  that  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
itself,  had  become  stalls  for  cattle,  and  Christian 
men  were  massacred  and  Christian  women  ravished 
within  the  holy  precincts.  —  Milman,  History  of 
Latin  Christianity,  b.  vii.  ch.  vi. 

Eiccabocca  could  not  confine  himself  to  thepre- 
cincts  within  the  walls  to  which  he  condemned 
Violante.— Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  ix.  ch.  iii. 

We  live  almost  in  the  precinct— in  an  old  house 
with  some  kind  old  people,  the  brother  of  one  of  the' 
nuns  of  Mowbray. — B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  iv.  ch.  vi. 

Never  in  all  his  swinging,  creaking,  and  flapping, 
had  there  been  such  a  stir  within  its  dingy  pre'. 
cincts.— Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  iii. 
Preciosity,  s. 

1.  Value;  preciousness. 

2.  Anything  of  high  price. 

The  index  or  forefinger  was  too  naked  whereto  to 
commit  their  preciosities,  and  hath  the  tuition  of 
the  thumb  scarce  unto  the  second  joint. —  Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Barbarians  seem  to  exceed  them  in  the  curiosity 
of  their  application  of  these  preciosities.— Dr.  H. 
More,  Divine  Dialogues. 

Precious,    adj.     [Lat.  pretiosus  ;  pretium  = 
price."] 

1.  Valuable;  being  of  great  worth. 

Many  things,  which  are  most  precious,  are  neg- 
lected only  beea.use  the  value  of  them  lieth  hid.— 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Why  in  that  rawness  left  you  wife  and  children, 
Those  precious  motives,  those  strong  knots  of  love, 
Without  leave-taking  ?  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

I  never  saw 

Such  precious  deeds  in  one  that  promised  nought 
But  beggary  and  poor  luck.          Id.,  Cymbeline,  v.  5. 

These  virtues  are  the  hidden  beauties  of  a  soul, 
which  make  it  lovely  and  precious  in  His  sight,  from 
whom  no  secrets  are  concealed.— Addison,  Spec- 
tator. 

Used  substantivally. 

Pray.  Puddy,  send  a  couple  of  the  hampers  to  my 
Lady  Reveller's,  as  a  small  acknowledgment  for  the 
rich  present  she  has  made  me. — With  all  my  heart, 
my  jewel,  my  precious. — The  Basset-Table. 

2.  Costly ;  of  great  price :   (as,  '  a  precious 
stone'). 

Let  none  admire 

That  riches  grow  in  hell ;  that  soil  may  best 
Deserve  the  precious  bane. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  690. 
No  register  of  the  imports  of  the  precious  metals 
was  taken  at  the  custom-house  before  November, 
1857,  i.e.  subsequent  to  the  time  in  which  the  Cali- 
fornian  and  Australian  discoveries  were  made. 
Between  1858  and  1863,  the  two  most  important 
sources  of  gold  bullion  and  specie  have  been  Austra- 
lia and  the  United  States. — Brande  and  Cor,  Die- 
tionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

3.  Worthless.     Ironical. 

More  of  the  same  kind,  concerning  these  precious 
saints  amongst  the  Turks,  may  be  seen  in  Pietro 
della  Valle.— Locke. 
Used  adverbially. 

'You  wouldn't  be  inclined  to  take  a  walking  one 
of  two,  with  the  plain  wood  and  a  tin  plate,  f  sup- 
pose?'— 'Certainly  not,"  replied  Mr.  Mould,  'much 
too  common.  Nothing  to  say  to  it.'—'  I  told  'em  it 
\vasprecioris  low,'  observed  Mr.  Tacker. — Dickens, 
Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xxv. 

Preciously,  adv.     In  a  precious  manner. 
Amidst  whole  heaps  of  spices  lights  a  ball, 

And  now  their  odours  arm'd  against  them  fly : 
Some  preciously  by  shatter'd  porcelain  fall, 
And  some  by  aromatick  splinters  die. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  xxix. 
Preciousness.    s.      Attribute   suggested   by 
Precious;  valuableness ;  worth;  price. 

The  fat  [in  the  margin,  preciousness]  of  lambs. — 
Psalms,  xxxvii.  20. 

Its  preciousness  equalled  the  price  of  pearls.— 
Bishop  Wilkins. 

Precipice,  s.     Headlong  steep  ;  fall  perpen- 
dicular without  gradual  declivity. 

You  take  a  precipice  for  no  leap  of  danger, 
And  woo  your  own  destruction. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  v.  1. 
Where  the  water  dasheth  more  against  the  bottom, 
there  it  moveth  more  swiftly  and  more  in  precipice; 
for  in  the  breaking  of  the  waves  there  is  ever  a  pre- 
cipice.— Bacon. 
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I  ere  long  that  precipice  must  tread, 
Whence  none  return,  that  leads  unto  the  dead. 

Sandys. 

No  stupendous  precipice  denies 
Access,  no  horror  turns  away  our  eyes. 

Sir  J.  Denham.  Cooper's  Hill. 
Swift  down  the  precipice  of  time  it  (roes, 
And  sinks  in  minutes,  which  in  ag(.-s  rose.    Dryden. 
His  gen'rous  mind  the  fair  ideas  drew 

Of  fame  and  honour  which  in  dangers  lay  ; 
Where  wealth,  like  fruit,  on  precipices  grew, 
Not  to  be  gather'd  but  by  birds  of  prey. 

Id.,  Annus  Mirabilis,  xi. 

Drink  as  much  as  you  can  get  ;  because  a  good 
coachman  never  drives-  so  well  as  when  he  is  drunk  ; 
and  then  show  your  skill,  by  driving  to  an  inch  by 
a  precipice.  —  Swift,  Advice  to  Servants. 
?recipitance.  s.     Precipitancy. 

Thither  they  haste  with  glad  precipitance. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  291. 

A  rashness  and  precipitance  of  judgment,  and 

hastiness  to  believe  something  on  one  side  or  the 

other,  plunges  us  into  many  errours.  —  Watts,  Logick. 

Precipitancy,    s.     Rash  haste  ;    headlong 
hurry. 

"Pis  not  likely  that  one  of  a  thousand  such  preci- 
1      pitancies  should  be  crowned  with  so  unexpected  an 
issue.  —  Olanville. 

As  the  chymist,  by  catching  at  it  too  soon,  lost  the 
philosophical  elixir,  so  precipitancy  of  our  under- 
standing is  an  occasion  of  error.—  Id. 

We  apply  present  remedies  according  unto  indica- 
tions, respecting  rather  the  acuteness  of  disease  and 
precipitancy  of  occasion,  than  the  rising  or  setting 
of  stars.—  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Hurried  on  by  the  precipitancy  of  youth,  I  took 
this  opportunity  to  scud  a  letter  to  the  secretary.— 
Swift. 

Those  who,  with  the  habits  of  thinking  that  pre- 
vail in  our  times,  cast  back  their  eyes  on  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.,  will  generally  be  disposed  to  censure 
the  precipitancy,  and  still  more  the  exclusive  spirit, 
of  our  principal  reformers.—  Hallam,  Constitutional 
History  of  England,  vol,  i.  ch.  ii. 

The  license  given  to  the  witnesses  for  the  prose- 
cution, the  shameless  partiality  and  ferocious  inso- 
lence of  the  judge,  the  precipitancy  and  the  blind 
rancour  of  the  jury,  remind  us  of  those  odious  mum- 
meries which,  from  the  Restoration  to  the  Revolu- 
tion, were  merely  forms  preliminary  to  hanging, 
drawing,  and  quartering.—  Macaulay,  Critical  and 
Historical  Essays,  The  Pilgrim's  Progress. 
'recipitant.  adj. 
.  Falling  or  rushing  headlong. 

Without  longer  pause, 

Downright  into  the  world's  first  region  throws 
His  flight  precipitant. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  561. 
The  birds  ,  .  .  heedless  while  they  strain 
Their  tuneful  throats,  the  towering  heavy  lead 
O'ertakes  their  speed  ;  they  leave  their  little  lives 
Above  the  clouds,  precipitant  to  earth. 

J.  Philips,  Cyder,  ii.  172. 
.  Hasty  ;  urged  with  violent  haste. 

Should  he  return,  that  troop  so  blithe  and  bold, 
Precipitant  in  fear,  would  wing  their  flight, 
And  curse  their  cumbrous  pride's  unwieldy  weight. 

Pope. 

.  Rashly  hurried. 

The  commotions  in  Ireland  were  so  sudden  and 
so  violent,  that  it  was  hard  to  discern  the  rise,  or 
apply  a  remedy  to  that  precipitant  rebellion.  — 
Eikon  Basilike. 

.  Unexpectedly  brought  on  or  hastened. 

There  may  be  some  such  decays  as  are  precipitant 
as  to  years.—  Jeremy  Taylor,  Artificial  Handsome- 
ness, p.  73. 

•recipitantly,  adv.  In  a  precipitous  man- 
ner ;  in  headlong  haste  ;  in  a  tumultuous 
hurry. 

Returning  precipitantly,  if  he  withhold  us  not, 
back  to  the  captivity  from  whence  he  freed  us.  — 
Milton,  Way  to  a  Free  Commonwealth. 

Precipitate,  v.  a.     [Lat.  precipitatus,  pass, 

part,  ofpracipito  ;  pres.  part,  prcecipitans, 

'antis  ;  praceps  =  headlong   (prce  =  before 

+  caput  =  head),  head  first  ;  prcecipitatio, 

' 
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.  Throw  headlong. 

She  had  a  king  to  her  son-in-law,  yet  was,  upon 
dark  and  unknown  reasons,  precipitated  and  ba- 
nished the  world  into  a  nunnery.  —  Bacon,  History 
of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VI  f. 

Ere  vengeance 
Precipitate  thee  with  augmented  pain. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  279. 

They  wore  wont,  upon  a  superstition,  to  precipi- 

tate a  man  from  some  high  cliff  into  the  sea,  tying 

about  him  with  strings  many  great  fowls.—  Bishop 

Wilkins. 

The  goddess  guides  her  son,  and  turns  him  from 

tin-,  light, 

Herself  involved  in  clouds,  precipitates  her  flight. 
Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iv.  613. 


2.  Urge  on  violently. 

The  virgin  from  the  ground 
Upstarting  fresh,  already  closed  the  wound 
And,  unconcern'd  for  all  she  felt  before, 
Precipitates  her  flight. 

Dryden,  Theodore  and  Honoria,  209 

3.  Hasten  unexpectedly. 

Short  intermittent  and  swift  recurrent  pains  d 
precipitate  patients  into  consumptions.— Harvey 
Discourse  of  Consumptions. 

4.  Hurry  blindly  or  rashly. 

As  for  having  them  obnoxious  to  ruin,  if  they  b 
of  fearful  natures,  it  may  do  well ;  but  if  they  b 
daring,  it  may  precipitate  then-  designs,  and  prov 
dangerous.— Bacon. 

Dear  Erythaea,  let  not  such  blind  fury 
Precipitate  your  thoughts,  nor  set  them  working, 
Till  time  shall  lend  them  better  means 
Than  lost  complaints. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  The  Sophy,  v.  1 

A  great  bustle  at  the  door,  in  the  course  of  th 
evening,  announced  the  arrival  of  some  remarkabl 
person;  and  immediately  afterwards  an  elderh 
gentleman,  much  excited,  was  seen  to  precipitat 
himself  upon  the  crowd,  and  battle  his  way  toward 
the  Honourable  Elijah  Pogram.— Dickens,  Martit 
Chuzzleivit,  ch.  xxxiv. 

'  Hem  ! '  said  Morley,  who  was  by  nature  a  diplo 
matist,  and  instantly  comprehended  his  position 
being  himself  pumped  when  he  came  to  pump  ;  bu 
he  resolved  not  to  precipitate  the  affair.  '  How  lat 
is  it  since  you  heard  from  him  ? '  he  asked.— B.  Dis 
raeli,  Sybil,  b.  iii.  ch.  vii. 

When  the  Teuton  or  Goth  from  the  one  side  o 
the  Rhine  attacked  the  Celt  on  the  other  side,  th 
whole  tribe  precipitated  itself  upon  what  was  th 
object  at  once  of  its  hostility  and  of  its  cupidity  — 
Craik,  History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  42. 

5.  In  Chemistry.     Throw  to  the  bottom. 

Gold  endures  a  vehement  fire  long  without  any 
change,  and  after  it  has  been  divided  by  corrosive 
liquors  into  invisible  parts,  yet  may  presently  be 
precipitated,  so  as  to  appear  again  in  its  own  form 
— Grew,  Cosmologia  Sacra. 
Precipitate,  v.  n. 

1.  Fall  headlong. 

Had'st  thou  been  aught  but  goss'mer,  feathers, 
So  many  fathom  down  precipitating, 
Thou'dst  shiver'd  like  an  egg. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  6 

2.  In   Chemistry.     Fall  to  the  bottom  as  a 
sediment. 

By  strong  water  every  metal  will  precipitate.— 
Bacon. 

3.  Hasten  without  just  preparation. 

Neither  did  the  rebels  spoil  the  country,  neither 
on  the  other  side  did  their  forces  encrease,  which 
might  hasten  him  to  precipitate  and  assail  them.— 
Bacon. 

Precipitate,  adj. 

1.  Steeply  falling. 

Barcephas  saith  it  was  necessary  this  paradise 
should  be  set  at  such  a  height,  because  the  four 
rivers,  had  they  not  fallen  so  precipitate,  could  not 
nave  had  sufficient  force  to  thrust  themselves  under 
the  great  ocean.— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

The  full  stores  their  ancient  bounds  disdain, 
Precipitate  the  furious  torrent  flows ; 
In  vain  would  speed  avoid,  or  strength  oppose. 
„    CT,  Prior,  Solomon,  ii,  853 

2.  Steep. 

No  cliff  or  rock  is  so  precipitate, 
But  down  it  eyes  can  lead  the  blind  a  way. 

Lord  Brooke,  Tragedy  of  A  laham, 

3.  Headlong;  hasty;  rashly  hasty. 

The  archbishop,  top  precipitate  in  pressing  the 
reception  of  that  which  he  thought  a  reformation, 
paid  dearly  for  it.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the 
Grand  Rebellion. 

But  for  myself,  I  feel  as  if  life's  stream 
Were  shooting  to  some  verge,  to  make  a  short. 
An  angry,  and  precipitate  descent, 
.Thenceforward  much  tormented  on  its  way. 

H.  Taylor,  Philip  van  Artevelde,  Part  I.  i.  10. 

Then  they  started  from  their  places, 
Wheeling  with  precipitate  paces 
To  the  melody.  Tennyson,  The  Vision  of  Sin. 

4.  Hasty;  violent. 

Mr.  Gay  died  of  a  mortification  of  the  bowels- 
it  was  the  most  precipitate  case  1  ever  knew  hav- 
ing cut  him  off  in  three  days.— Arbuthnot. 
Precipitate.  s.  That  which  is  precipitated, 
or  thrown  down :  (specially  applied  in  Che- 
mistry to  any  element  in  a  compound, 
which,  from  a  previous  state  of  composi- 
tion in  which  it  was  soluble,  is  by  decom- 
position converted  into  a  solid ;  in  which 
case  it  generally  sinks  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel  as  a  powdery  or  granular 
mass,  i.e.  is  thrown  down.  Some  of  the 
commoner  precipitates  are  named  from 
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their  colour ;  the  one  meant  in  the  extract 
is  a  black  precipitate  of  mercury). 

As  the  escar  separated,  I  rubbed  the  super-ex- 
crescence with  the  vitriol-stone,  or  sprinkled  it  with 
precipitate.— Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Precipitately,    adv.      In  a  precipitate,   or 
headlong,  manner. 

1.  Headlong;  steeply  down. 

2.  Hastily  ;  in  blind  hurry. 

It  may  happen  to  those  who  vent  praise  or  pen- 
sure  top  precipitately,  as  it  did  to  an  English  poet, 
who  celebrated  a  nobleman  for  erecting  Dryden's 
monument,  upon  a  promise  which  he  forgot  till  it 
was  done  by  another.— Swift. 

Not  so  bold  Arnall ;  with  a  weight  of  skull 
furious  he  sinks,  precipitately  dull. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  ii.  315. 
Precipitating,  part.  adj.    Urging  headlong. 

A  whirlwind  swept  it  on. 
With  fierce  gusts  and  precipitating  force 
Through  the  white  ridges  of  the  chafed  sea. 

Shelley,  Alastor,  or  the  Spirit  of  Solitude. 
Precipitation,  s. 

1 .  Act  of  throwing  headlong. 

Let  them  pile  ten  hills  on  the  Tarpeian  rock 
That  the  precipitation  might  down-stretch 
Below  the  beam  of  sight,  yet  will  I  still 
Be  thus  to  them.         SJutkespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  2. 

2.  Violent  motion  downward. 

That  could  never  happen  from  any  other  cause 
than  the  hurry,  precipitation,  and  rapid  motion  of 
the  water,  returning  at  the  end  of  the  deluge  to- 
wards the  sea.—  Woodward,  Natural  History.  ' 

3.  Tumultuous  hurry  ;  blind  haste. 

*H,?reJ8  none  of  tnc  hurry  and  precipitation,  none 
of  the  blustering  and  violence  which  must  have  at- 
tended those  supposititious  changes.— Woodward 
Essay  towards  a  Natural  History  of  the  Earth. 

4.  In  Chemistry.     Subsidency :  (contrary  to 
sublimation). 

Separation  is  wrought  by  precipitation  or  subli- 
mation ;  that  is,  a  calling  of  the  parts  up  or  down 
which  is  a  kind  of  attraction.— Bacon. 

The  precipitation  of  the  vegetative  matter,  after 
the  delude,  and  the  burying  it  in  the  strata  under- 
neath amongst  the  sand,  was  to  retrench  the  luxury 
of  the  productions  of  the  earth,  which  had  been  so 
ungratefully  abused  by  its  former  inhabitants.  — 
Woodward,  Essay  towards  a  Natural  Historu  of 
the  Earth. 

Precipitator.  s.   One  who  precipitates ;  one 
who  urges  on  violently. 

They  . . .  proved  the  hasteners  and  precipitators 
of  the  destruction  of  that  kingdom.— Hammond 
Works,  iv.  590. 

Precipitious.  adj.    Steep;  headlong.  Rare. 

The  other  part  of  the  hill ...  is  precipitious  — 
Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of  some  Years'  Travels 
into  Africa  and  the  Great  Asia,  p.  139. 

The  descent  was  precipitious ;  so  that,  save  by 
ragged  steps,  and  those  not  a  little  dangerous 
[there]  was  no  riding  down.— Ibid.  p.  152. 

A  precipitious  solid  rock.— Ray,  Remains,  p.  196. 

Precipftiousiy.  adv.    In  a  precipitious,  or 
headlong,  manner ;  with  headlong  haste. 

Headlong  riot  precipiciously  will  on,  wherever 
strong  desire  shall  drive,  or  flattering  lust  allure.— 
Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety,  p.  174. 

Precipitous,  adj. 

1.  Headlong;  steep. 

Monarchy,  together  with  me,  could  not  but  be 
dashed  in  pieces  by  such  a  precipitous  fall  as  they 
intended.— Eikon  Basilike. 

Thus  driven 

By  the  bright  shadow  of  that  lovely  dream, 
Beneath  the  cold  glare  of  the  desolate  night, 
Through  tangled  swamps  and  deep  precipitous  dells 
Startling  with  careless  step  the  moon-light  snake. 
He  fled.    Shelley,  Alastor,  or  the  Spirit  of  Solitude. 
2.  Hasty;  sudden. 

Though  the  attempts  of  some  have  been  precipi- 
tous, and  their  enquiries  so  audacious  as  to  have  lost 
themselves  in  attempts  above  humanity,  yet  have 
the  enquiries  of  most  defected  by  the  way.— Sir  T 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

How  precious  the  time  is,  how  precipitous  the  oc- 
casion, how  many  things  to  be  done  in  their  just 
season,  after  once  a  ground  is  jn  order.— Evtltin 
Calendar. 

.  Rash ;  heady. 

Thus  framed  for  ill,  he  loosed  oqr  triple  hold, 
Advice  unsafe,  precipitous,  and  bold. 

Dryden,  The  Medal,  65. 

Tecipitousiy.  adv.  In  a  precipitous  man- 
ner; in  a  tumultuous  hurry;  in  violent 
haste. 

What  hindered  them  from  running  precipitously 
to  the  acquisition  of  all  Italy.— Translation  of  Boe- 
calini,  p.  125 :  KJ26. 
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Precipitousness.    «.       Attribute    suggested 
by  Precipitous ;  rashness. 

A  second  notion  of  this  phrase,  and  degree  of  this 
character,  [simplicity,]  is  the  giddiness  and  unad- 
visedness  of  the  sinner's  course ;  as  simplicity  ordi- 
narily signifies  senselessness,  precipitousness.  — 
Hammond,  Works,  iv.  576. 

Precise,    adj.       [Fr.  precis ;  Lat.  prcecisus, 
pass.  part,  of  ccedo  =  cut ;  precisio,  -onis.'] 

1.  Exact;    strict;   nice;   having  strict  and 
determinate  limitations. 

Means  more  durable  to  preserve  the  laws  of  God  i 
from  oblivion  and  corruption  grew  in  use,  not  with-  | 
out  precise  direction  from  God  himself.— Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

You'll  not  bear  a  letter  for  me  !  you  stand  upon 
your  honour !  why,  thou  unconfinable  baseness,  it  is 
as  much  as  I  can  do  to  keep  the  term  of  mine  honour 
precise. — Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
ii.  2. 

The  state  hath  given  you  licence  to  stay  on  land 
six  weeks,  and  let  it  not  trouble  you  if  your  occasions 
ask  farther  time ;  for  the  law  in  this  point  is  not 
precise. — Bacon. 

Let  us  descend  from  this  top 
Of  speculation  ;  for  the  hour  precise 
Exacts  our  parting.    Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  588. 

In  human  actions  there  are  no  degrees  and  precise 
natural  limits  described,  but  a  latitude  is  indulged. 
— Jeremy  Taylor. 

The  reasonings  must  be  precise,  though  the  prac- 
tice may  admit  of  great  latitude. — Arouthnot,  On 
the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

The  precise  difference  between  a  compound  and 
collective  idea  is  this,  that  a  compound  idea  unites 
things  of  a  different  kind,  but  a  collective  things  of 
the  same  kind.—  Watts. 

2.  Formal;  finical;   solemnly  and  supersti- 
tiously  exact. 

The  raillery  of  the  wits  in  king  Charles  the  Second's 
reign,  upon  every  thing  whicn  they  called  precise, 
was  carried  t"  so  great  an  extravagance,  that  it 
almost  put  all  Christianity  out  of  countenance. — 
Addison. 

Precisely,  adv.    In  a  precise  manner. 

1.  Exactly;  nicely;  accurately. 

Doth  it  follow,  that  all  things  in  the  church,  from 
the  greatest  to  the  least,  are  unholy,  which  the  Lord 
hath  not  himself  precisely  instituted  i— Hooker,  Ec- 
clesiastical Polity. 

When  the  Lord  had  once  precisely  set  down  a 
form  of  executing  that  wherein  we  are  to  serve  him, 
the  fault  appeareth  greater  to  do  that  which  we  are 
not,  than  not  to  do  that  which  we  are  commanded. 
-Ibid. 

He  knows. 

He  cannot  so  precisely  weed  this  land, 
As  his  misdoubts  present  oceasjon, 
His  foes  are  so  enrooted  with  his  friends. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  1. 

Where  more  of  these  orders  than  one  shall  be  set 
in  several  stories,  there  must  be  an  exquisite  care  to 
place  the  columns  precisely  one  over  another.— Sir 
H.  Wotton,  Elements  of  Architecture. 

In  his  tract  my  wary  feet  have  stept, 
His  undeclined  ways  precisely  kept.  Sandys. 

The  rule  to  find  the  age  of  the  moon,  cannot  shew 
precisely  an  exact  account  of  the  moon,  because  of 
the  inequality  of  the  motions  of  the  sun  and  of  the 
moon. — Holder. 

Measuring  the  diameter  of  the  fifth  dark  circle,  I 
found  it  the  fifth  part  of  an  inch  precisely.— Sir  I. 
Newton,  On  Opticks. 

2.  With  superstitious   formality ;    with  too 
much    scrupulosity ;     with    troublesome 
ceremony. 

Preciseness.   s.     Attribute    suggested   by 
Precise;  exactness;  rigid  nicety. 

I  will  distinguish  the  cases ;  though  give  me  leave, 
in  the  handling  of  them,  not  to  sever  them  with  too 
much  preciseness. — Bacon. 

When  you  have  fixed  proper  hours  for  particular 
studies,  keep  to  them,  not  with  a  superstitious  pre- 
ciseness, but  with  some  good  degrees  of  a  regular 
constancy.—  Watts. 

Precisian,  .v. 

1.  One  who  limits  or  restrains. 

Though  love  use  reason  for  his  precisian,  he  ad- 
mits him  not  for  his  counsellor.— Shakespear,  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  1,  letter. 

2.  One  who  is  superstitiously  rigorous. 

These  men,  for  all  the  world,  like  our  precisians 

be, 
Who,  for  some  cross  or  saint  they  in  the  window 

see, 

Will  pluck  down  all  the  ohurch.  Drayton. 

A  profane  person  calls  a  man  of  piety  a  precisian. 
—Watts. 

The  Puritan  austerity  drove  to  the  King's  faction 
all  who  made  pleasure  their  business,  who  affected 
gallantry,  splendour  of  dress,  or  taste  in  the  lighter 
arts.  With  these  went  all  who  live  by  amusing  the 
leisure  of  others,  from  the  painter  and  the  comic 
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poet,  down  to  the  ropedancer  and  the  Merry  An- 
drew.   For  these  artists  well  knew  that  they  might 
thrive  under  a  superb  and  luxurious  despotism,  but 
must  starve  under  the  rigid  rule  of  the  precisians. — 
Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  i. 
Precisianism,     s.       Superstitious    rigour  ; 
finical  exactness. 

'Tis  now  esteemed  precisianism  in  wit, 
And  a  disease  in  nature,  to  be  kind 
Toward  desert. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour. 

[They]  will  challenge  the  book  at  the  very  title ; 
the  malicious  and  malevolent,  with  their  blotted 
comments ;  the  captious  and  incredulous,  with  their 
jealous  precisianisms.  —  Sir  G.  Buck,  History  of 
Richard  III.,  dedication. 

That  they  should,  in  this  one  particular,  outstrip 
all  precisianism  with  their  scruples  and  cases.  — 
MUton,  Eiconoclastes,  preface. 
Precision,  s.     Exact  limitation. 

He  that  thinks  of  being  in  general,  thinks  never 
of  any  particular  species  of  being;  unless  he  can 
think  of  it  with  and  without  precision,  at  the  same 
time. — Locke. 

I  have  left  out  the  utmost  precisions  of  fractions 
in  these  computations  as  not  necessary ;  these  whole 
numbers  shewing  well  enough  the  difference  of  the 
value  of  guineas. — Id. 

I  was  unable  to  treat  this  part  of  my  subject  more 
in  detail . . .  without  sacrificing  perspicuity  to  orna- 
ment, without  wandering  from  the  precision,  or 
breaking  the  chain  of  reasoning. — Pope,  Essay  on 
Man,  design. 
Precislve.  adj. 

1.  Cutting  off. 

At  other  times  our  church  moderates  her  censure, 
in  proportion  to  the  offence  for  the  reducing  the 
transgression  ;  using  a  medicinal  censure,  before  a 
precisive ;  a  less,  to  prevent  a  greater  excommuni- 
cation.— Puller,  Moderation  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, p.  3G9. 

2.  In  Logic.    Exactly  limiting,  by  cutting 
off  all  that  is  not  absolutely  relative  to 
the  present  purpose. 

Precisive  abstraction  is  when  we  consider  those 
things  apart  which  cannot  really  exist  apart:  as 
when  we  consider  mode,  without  considering  its 
substance  or  subject. — Watts. 
Preclude,  v.  a.  [Lat.  prcecludo,  from  claudo 
=  I  shut ;  pass.  part,  prceclusus.] 

1.  Shut  out  or  hinder  by  some  anticipation. 

This  much  will  obviate  and  preclude  the  objec- 
tions of  our  adversaries,  that  we  do  not  determine 
the  final  cause  of  the  systematical  parts  of  the  world, 
merely  as  they  have  respect  to  the  exigencies  or  con- 
veniencies  of  life. — Bentiey. 

If  you  once  allow  them  such  an  acceptation  of 
chance,  you  have  precluded  yourself  from  any  more 
reasoning  against  them. — Id. 

I  fear  there  will  be  no  way  left  to  tell  you,  that  I 
entirely  esteem  you ;  none  but  that  which  no  bills 
can  preclude,  and  no  king  can  prevent. — Pope. 

2.  Shut;  stop.    Latinism. 

Preclude  your  ears  not  against  humble  and  honest 
petitioners,  but  against  all  rash,  rude,  irrational, 
innovating  importuners. — Waterhouse,  Apology  for 
Learning,  p.  187 :  1653. 

Preclusive.  adj.  Hindering  by  some  anti- 
pation. 

Every  act  of  France  bespoke  an  intention  preclu- 
sive  of  accommodation.  —  Burke,  Parliamentary 
Register,  xxxiv.  482. 
Precoce.  adj.     Precocious. 

I  have  read  of  divers  forward  and  precoce  youths. 
—Evelyn,  Diary,  sub  1689. 

Precocious,  adj.  [Lat.  prcecoz,  prcBcocis.~\ 
Ripe  before  the  time. 

Many  precocious  trees,  and  such  as  have  their 
spring  in  the  winter,  may  be  found  in  most  parts. — 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

The  usurer's  burst  of  democratic  spleen  did  not 
surprise  his  precocious  and  acute  faculty  of  obser- 
vation. He  had  before  remarked,  that  it  is  the 
persons  who  fawn  most  upon  an  aristocracy,  and 
profit  the  most  by  the  fawning,  who  are  ever  at 
heart  its  bitterest  disparagers.— Lord  Lytton,  My 
Novel,  b.  ix.  ch.  xiii. 

Precociousness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Precocious;  ripeness  before  the  time. 

To  prevent  a  saucy  precociousness  in  learning, 
they  invite  others  to  drudge  in  their  methods. — 
Bishop  Mannyngham,  Two  Discourses,  p.  10 :  1681. 

Precocity.  *.     Ripeness  before  the  time. 

Some  impute  the  cause  of  his  fall  to  a  precocity  of 
spirit  and  valour  in  him ;  and  that  therefore  some 
infectious  southern  air  did  blast  him.  —  Howell, 
Vocall  Forrest. 

Precogrnition.  s.  [Lat.  cognitio  =  knowledge ; 
cognitum,  pass.  part,  of  cognosco  =  know.] 
Previous  knowledge ;  antecedent  examina- 
tion. 
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He  bringeth  this  precognition  and  anticipation  of 
God  as  a  very  good  argument  to  prove,  There  in  a 
God.—Fotherby,  A  tlieomastix,  p.  56  :  1622. 

Frecognitmn.  s.  [Lat.]  Matter  known 
beforehand.  Rare. 

Now  in  this  inquiry  I  must  take  one  thing  for  a 
prtecognitum,  that  every  good  man  is  taught  of  God 
— Jeremy  Taylor,  Sermons,  vol.  iii.  p.  174.  (Uril  MS.) 
Precompose.  v.  a.     Compose  beforehand. 

Such  was  his  flow  of  thought  and  such  his  promp. 
titude  of  language,  that  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
he  did  not  precompose  his  cursory  sermons ;  but 
having  adjusted  the  heads,  and  sketched  out  some 
particulars,  trusted  for  success  to  his  extemporary 
powers.— Johnson,  Lives  of  the  Poets,  Watts. 

Preconceit.  s.  Opinion  previously  formed. 
A  thing  in  reason  impossible,  which  notwithstand- 
ing through  their  misfashioned  preconceit  appeared 
unto  them  no  less  certain  than  if  nature  had  written 
it  in  the  very  foreheads  of  all  the  creatures.— 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Preconceive,  v.  a.  Form  an  opinion  before- 
jhand ;  imagine  beforehand. 

In  a  dead  plain  the  way  seemeth  the  longer,  be- 
cause the  eye  hath  preconceived  it  shorter  than  the 
truth ;  and  the  frustrations  of  that  maketh  it  seem 
so. — Bacon. 

Preconceived,  part.  adj.  Formed  in  the 
mind  beforehand. 

Fondness  of  preconceived  opinions  is  not  like  to 
render  your  reports  suspect,  nor,  for  want  of  care 
defective. — Glanville. 

The  reason  why  men  are  so  weak  in  governing  is, 
because  most  things  fall  out  accidentally,  and  come 
not  into  any  compliance  with  their  preconceived 
ends,  but  they  are  forced  to  comply  subsequently.— 
South,  Sermons. 

Preconception,  s.  Opinion  previously  formed. 
Custom  with  most  men  prevails  more  than  truth; 
according  to  the  notions  and  preconceptions,  which 
it  hath  formed  in  our  minds,  we  shape  the  discourse 
of  reason  itself. — Hakewill,  Apology. 
Preconcerted,  part.  adj.    Settled  by  concert 
beforehand. 

The  performers  were  often  the  king,  and  the  chief 
of  the  nobility  of  both  sexes,  who,  under  proper 
disguises,  executed  some  preconcerted  stratagem, 
which  ended  in  mirth  and  good '  humour.  —  T. 
Warton,  History  of  English  Poetry,  iii.  155. 

Preconization.  s.  [Lat.  prccconium,  from 
prceco,  -onis  =  herald.]  Proclamation. 

The  minister,  in  a  solemn  preconization,  called 
you  either  then  to  speak,  or  for  ever  after  to  hold 
your  peace.— Bishop  Hall,  Cases  of  Conscience. 

Precontract,  s.  Contract  previous  to  an- 
other :  (in  the  first  extract,  as  elsewhere, 
both  earlier  and  later,  the  accent  is  on  the 
last  syllable). 

He  is  your  husband  on  a  precontract; 
To  bring  you  thus  together,  'tis  no  sin. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  1. 
The  Presbyterian  nonjurors  have  scarcely  been 
heard  out  of  Scotland ;  and  perhaps  it  may  not  now 
be  generally  known,  even  in  Scotland,  that  they  still 
continue  to  form  a  distinct  class.  They  maintained 
that  their  country  was  under  a  precontract  to  the 
Most  High,  and  could  never,  while  the  world  lasted, 
enter  into  any  engagement  inconsistent  with  that 
precontract.  —  Macaulay.  History  of  England, 
ch.  xvi. 

Precontract,  v.  a.  Contract  or  bargain  be- 
forehand. 

Some  are 'such  as  a  man  cannot  make  his  wife, 
though  he  himself  be  unmarried,  because  they  are 
already  precontracted  to  some  other  -,  or  else  are  in 
too  near  a  degree  of  affinity  or  consanguinity.— 
Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

Precordia.  s.  pi.  [Lat.  cor,  cordls  =  heart.] 
In  Anatomy.  Parts  about  the  heart ;  left 
side  of  the  chest. 

Precordial.  adj.  Relating  to,  constituted 
by,  the  precordia. 

This  is  the  prcecordial  region,  in  which  the  basis 
and  apex,  and  lateral  boundaries  of  the  heart  are 
denoted,  and  its  entire  outline  is  traced  in  relation 
to  the  walls  of  the  chest.— Dr.  P.  M.  Latham,  Lec- 
tures on  Subjects  connected  with  Clinical  Medicine, 
comprising  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  lect.  i. 

Precordials.  s.  pi.  English  form  of  Pre- 
cordia. 

It  is  agreeable  to  the  principles  of  natural!  philo- 
sophic, that  this  breade  made  of  maizins  or  hobba 
(maize  or  Indian  corn)  should  bee  more  holsome  for 
the  inhabitant!-*  of  these  contreys  than  breade 
made  of  wheate,  by  reason  that  it  is  of  easyer  diges- 
tion. For  whereas  coulde  is  wantinge,  the  naturall 
heate  is  not  dryven  from  the  owtewarde  partes  into 
the  iuwarde  partes  and  precordials,  whereby  diges- 
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tion  is  much  strengthened.— Eden,  Translation  of 
Peter  Martyr,  leaf  66.  (Ord  MS.) 
Precoseness.  s.     Precocity.    Rare. 

As  to  this  extraordinary  precoseness,  the  like  is 
reported  of  a  certain  walnut-tree,  as  well  as  of  the 
famous  white-thorn  of  Glastonbury.— Evelyn,  Sylva, 
p.  78.  (Ord  MS.) 
Precurse.  *.     Forerunning.    Hare. 

The  like  precurse  of  fierce  events, 
As  harbingers  preceding  still  the  fates, 
And  prologue  to  the  omen  coming  on, 
Have  heaven  and  earth  together  demonstrated. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  1. 

Precursor,  s.  Precursor,  of  which  it  is  the 
English  equivalent,  being  directly  formed 
from  precurse  itself,  a  verb  formed  from 
the  substantive :  (the  form  in  -or  prefer- 
able). 

Jove's  lightnings,  the  precursers 
Of  dreadful  thunder  claps,  more  momentary 
Were  not.  Shakespear,  Tempest,  i.  2. 

Thomas  Burnet  plaved  the  precurser  to  the  com- 
ing of  Homer  in  his  Homerides.— Pope. 
Precursor.    *.      [Lat.]      Forerunner;    har- 
binger. 

This  contagion  might  have  been  presaged  upon 
consideration  of  its  precursors,  a  rude  winter,  and 
a  close,  sulphurous,  and  fiery  air.— Harvey,  On  the 
Plague. 

!>uch  idle  conceits  were  for  ever  destroyed  by 
Daubt.-nton,  in  a  memoir  he  published  in  1762 ;  with 
which,  however,  we' are  not  now  concerned,  except 
that  it  is  evidence  of  the  state  of  the  French  mind, 
and  is  worth  noting  as  a  precursor  of  the  discoveries 
of  Cuvier.— Buckle,  History  of  Civilization  in  Eng- 
land, vol.  ii.  ch.  xiv. 
Precursory,  adj.  Introductory;  previous. 

A  precursory  or  prelusory  judgement. — Bacon. 

Many   precursory  lights  of  knowledge.— Sir  E. 
Sandys,  State  of  Religion. 
Precursory.  *.     Introduction. 

Virtue  is  the  way  to  truth ;  purity  of  affections, 
a  necessary  precursory  to  depth  of  knowledge.— 
Hammond,  Works,  iv.  568. 
Predaceous.  adj.     Living  by  prey. 

As  those  are  endowed  with  poison,  because  they 
are  predaceous ;  so  these  need  it  not,  because  their 
food  is  near  at  hand,  and  may  be  obtained  without 
contest.— Derham. 

In  the  family  Melidse  is  comprised  the  European, 
the  Indian,  and  the  Americas  badgers,  which,  with 
respect  to  their  dentition,  stand  at  the  opposite 
extreme  of  the  Mustelidse  to  that  occupied  by  the 
predaceous  weasel,  and  manifest  the  most  tubercu- 
late  and  omnivorous  character  of  the  teeth.— Owen, 
Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,  vol.  iii.  p.  333. 

Predal.  adj.  [Lat. prceda.]  Robbing;  prac- 
tising plunder :  (condemned  by  Johnson  as 
not  countenanced  by  analogy). 

Sariuatia,  laid  by  predal  rapine  low, 
Mourn'd  the  hard  yoke,  and  sought  relief  m  vain. 

S.  Boyse. 

Predatory,  adj.  [Lat.  preedatorius.'] 
1 .  Plundering  ;  practising  rapine. 

The  king  called  his  parliament,  where  he  exagge- 
rated the  malice  and  the  cruel  predatory  war  made 
by  Scotland,— Bacon. 

The  principle  which  directed  all  his  [Warren 
Hastings]  dealings  with  his  neighbours  is  fully  ex- 
pressed by  the  old  motto  of  one  of  the  great  preda- 
tury  families  of  Teviotdale, '  Thou  shalt  want  ere  I 
want.'  He  seems  to  have  laid  it  down,  as  a  funda- 
mental proposition  which  could  not  be  disputed, 
that,  when  he  had  not  as  many  lacs  of  rupees  as  the 
public  service  required,  he  was  to  take  them  from 
anybody  who  had.  —  Macaulay,  Critical  and  His- 
torical 'Essays,  Warren  Hastings. 

On  the  accession  of  Innocent,  beyond  the  city 
walls  and  the  immediate  territory,  all  which  be- 
longed to  or  was  claimed  by  the  Roman  see,  was  in 
the  hands  of  ferocious  German  adventurers,  each  at 
the  head  of  his  prtdatory  foreign  troops.—  Milman, 
History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  ix.  ch.  i. 

The  animals  which  eat  the  seeds  or  browse  on  the 
leaves  either  of  the  plant  primarily  affected,  or  those 
of  its  competitors,  are  severally  altered  in  their  states 
of  nutrition  and  in  their  numbers ;  and  this  change 
presently  tells  on  various  predatory  animals  and 
parasites.— Herbert  Spencer,  Principles  of  Biology, 
b.  iii.  ch.  ix.  §  151. 

-2.  Hungry  ;  preying  ;  rapacious  ;  ravenous. 

The  evils  that  come  of  exercise  are,  that  it  maketh 
the  spirits  more  hot  and  predatory— Bacon. 

If  it  seizes  the  body,  which  is  but  of  a  mortal  and 
frail  make,  and  so  (as  it  were)  crumbles  away  under 
the  pressure,  why  then  the  judgement  itself  expires 
through  the  failure  of  a  sufficient  subject  or  reci- 
pient, and  ceases  to  be  predatory,  as  having  nothing 
to  prey  on.— South,  Sermons,  iv.  357. 
Predecease,  v.  a.  Die  before. 

If  children  predecease  progenitors, 
We  are  their  offspring,  and  they  none  of  ours. 

Shakespear,  Rape  of  Lucreece. 
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Predeceased,  part.  adj.  In  a  predeceased 
manner ;  as  one  dead  before. 

Will  you  mock  at  an  ancient  tradition,  began 
upon  an  honourable  respect,  and  worn  as  a  memo- 
rable trophy  of  predeceased  valour  t— Shakespear, 
Henry  V.  v.  1. 

Predecessor.  *.  [Lat.  decessus,  pass.  part, 
of  dtcedo  =  I  depart ;  decessor  =  one  who 
departs.] 

1.  One  who  was  in  any  state  or  place  before 
another. 

In  these  pastoral  pastimes,  a  great  many  days 
were  spent  to  follow  their  flying  predecessors.— Sir 
P.  Sidney. 

There  is  cause  why  we  should  be  slow  and  un- 
willing to  change,  without  very  urgent  necessity, 
the  ancient  ordinances,  rites,  and  approved  customs 
of  our  venerable  predecessors. — Hooker,  Ecclesias- 
tical Polity. 

If  I  seem  partial  to  my  predecessor  in  the  laurel, 
the  friends  of  antiquity  are  not  few.—J)ryden. 
The  more  beauteous  Chloe  sat  to  thee, 

Good  Howard,  emulous  of  Apelles'  art ; 
But  happy  thou  from  Cupid's  arrow  free, 

And  names  that  pierced  thy  predecessor's  heart. 
Prior,  Odes,  To  Mr.  Howard. 

Eadmer's  immediate  predecessor  in  the  see  of  St. 
Andrews  was  Turgot,  who  had  been  a  monk  of  Dur- 
ham before  he  was  elevated  to  the  primacy  of  Scot- 
land in  1109.— Craik,  History  of  English  Literature, 
vol.  i.  p.  83. 

2.  Ancestor. 

Your  highness,  lately  sending  into  France, 
Did  claim  some  certain  dukedoms,  in  the  right 
Of  your  great  predecessor,  Edward  the  Third. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  i.  2. 

Predelineation.  *.     Previous  delineation. 

The  same  spirit  of  nature  prepares  the  matter  by 
some  general  predelineation. — Annotations  on  Glan- 
ville,  p.  119 :  1682. 
Predesign.  s.     Design  beforehand. 

Almighty  God,  in  confirmation  of  our  religion, 
did  perform  this  great  work  in  raising  Jesus  from 
the  dead ;  and  withall  he  did  take  especial  care  that 
the  pact  should  by  very  sufficient  testimony  be  con- 
veyed unto  us ;  to  which  purpose  he  did  predesign, 
pick  out,  and  appoint  a  competent  number  of  per- 
sons, in  all  respects  capable  and  fit  to  assert  it.— 
Barrow.  (Ord  MS.) 

Predesigned,  part.  adj.  Designed  before- 
hand. 

In  artificial  things  we  see  many  notions  very  or- 
derly performed,  and  with  a  manifest  tendency  to 
'    'gned  ends.— Boyle,  Free  En- 
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lieve nature,  though  corporal,  to  act  knowingly,  that 
is   with  consciousness  of  what  she  does,  and  pre- 
designed ends.— Ibid.,  p.  358.    (Ord  MS.) 
Predestinarian.  s.   One  who  holds  the  doc- 
trine of  predestination. 

Why  does  the  predestinarian  so  adventurously 
climb  into  heaven,  to  ransack  the  celestial  archives, 
read  God's  hidden  decrees,  when  with  less  labour 
he  may  secure  an  authentick  transcript  within  bun- 
self  1—Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

Predestinarian.   adj.      Belonging   to,   con- 
nected with,  predestination. 

Some  debates  of  the  predestinarian,  points  . . . 
have  been  since  charitably  handled  betwixt  him,  the 
learned  Dr.  Hammond,  and  Dr.  Pierce.— Walton, 
Life  of  Bishop  Sanderson. 

Predestinarlanlsm.  *.  System,  or  doctrine, 
of  the  predestinarians. 

Latin  Christianity,  in  its  strong  sacerdotal  sys- 
tem, in  its  rigid  and  exclusive  theory  of  the  church, 
at  once  admitted  and  mitigated  the  more  repulsive 
parts  of  the  Augustinian  theology.  Predestina- 
rianism  itself,  to  those  at  least  within  the  pale,  lost 
much  of  its  awful  terrors.  The  Church  was  the 
predestined  assemblage  of  those  to  whom  and  to 
whom  alone,  salvation  was  possible;  the  Church 
scrupled  not  to  surrender  the  rest  of  mankind  to 
that  inexorable  damnation  entailed  upon  the  hu- 
man race  by  the  sin  of  their  first  parents.— Milman, 
History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.ii.  ch.ii. 
Predestinate,  v.  a.  Appoint  beforehand  by 
irreversible  decree. 

Whom  he  did  foreknow,  he  also  did  predestinate 
to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son.— Romans, 
viii.  29. 

Having  predestinated  us  unto  the  adoption  or 
children  by  Jesus  Christ  to  himself.— Ephesians, 
i.  5. 

Predestinate,  adj.     Predestinated. 

Some  gentleman  or  other  shall  'scape  a  predesti- 
nate scratcht  face.— Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about 

Nothiw,  i- 1. 

St.  Austin  . .  made  a  difference  between  the  re- 
generate and  the  predestinate.— Bishop  Burnet,  On 
tlve  Articles,  art.  xvii. 
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Predestinating,  //a/7.  nc//.  Indicating  pre- 
destination :  (in  the  extract  suggestive  of 
predestinarianism). 

His  ruff  crest  he  rears, 
And  pricks  up  his  predestinating  ears. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  i.  Iftt. 

Predestination.  «.  System,  or  doctrine, 
according  to  which,  all  events,  being  pre- 
ordained, were  matters  of  necessity  rather 
than  of  freewill ;  preordination. 

Predestination  we  can  diifereiu-e  no  otherwise 
from  providence  and  prescience,  than  this,  that 
prescience  only  foreseetn,  providence  foreseeth  and 
careth  for,  and  hath  respect  to  all  creatures,  and 
predestination  is  only  of  men ;  and  yet  not  of  all 
to  men  belonging,  but  of  their  salvation  properly  in 
the  common  use  of  divines ;  or  perdition,  as  some 
have  used  it.  —  Sir  W.  Raleigh,  History  of  the 
World. 

Nor  can  they  justly  accuse 
Their  Maker,  or  their  making,  or  their  fate ; 
As  if  predestination  over-ruled 
Their  will,  disposed  by  absolute  decree, 
Or  high  foreknowledge. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  112. 

Predestinator.  s.    One  who  predestines  :  (in 
the  extract,  less  properly,  predestinarian). 
Me,  mine  example  let  the  stoicks  use, 

Their  sad  and  cruel  doctrine  to  maintain ; 
Let  all  predestinators  me  produce, 

Who  struggle  with  eternal  fate  in  vain.      Cowley. 
Predestine,  v.  a.     Decree  beforehand. 

Papers,  whose  best  folios  are  predestined  to  no 
better  end  than  to  make  winding-sheets  in  Lent  for 
pilchers. — Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

Predestined,  part.  udj.  Determined  by  pre- 
destination. 

How  happy  floods  are  ye. 
From  our  predestined  plagues  that  privileged  be ! 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  i. 
Ye  careful  angels,  whom  eternal  fate 
Ordains  on  earth  and  human  acts  to  wait, 
Who  turn  with  secret  power  this  restless  ball, 
And  bid  predestined  empires  rise  and  fall. 

Prior,  Epistle  presented  to  the  King,  1696. 
The  sun  makes  music  as  of  old, 
Amid  the  rival  spheres  of  heaven, 
On  his  predestined  circle  rolled. 

Shelley,  Translation  from  Goethe's  Faust. 

Predeterminate.  adj.  Determined  before- 
hand. 

We  cannot  break  through  the  bounds  of  God's 
providence,  and  predeterminate  purpose,  in  the 
guidance  of  events.— Bishop  Richardson,  On  the 
Old  Testament,  p.  313. 

Predetermination,  s.  Determination  made 
beforehand. 

The  truth  of  the  Catholick  doctrine  of  all  ages,  in 
points  of  predetermination  KH&  irresistibility,  stands 
in  opposition  to  the  Calvinists. — Hammond. 

This  predetermination  of  God's  own  will  is  so  far 
from  being  the  determining  of  ours,  that  it  is  dis- 
tinctly the  contrary;  for  supposing  God  to  pre- 
determine that  I  shall  act  freely :  'tis  certain  from 
thence,  that  my  will  is  free  in  respect  of  God,  and 
not  predetermined. — Id.,  On  Fundamentals 

Predetermine,  v.  a.  Doom  or  confine  by 
previous  decree. 

We  see  in  brutes  certain  sensible  instincts  ante- 
cedent to  their  imaginative  faculty,  whereby  they 
are  predetermined  to  the  convenience  of  the  sensible 
lite.— Sir  M.  Hale. 

Predial,  adj.  [Lat.  prcedium  =  farm  ;  com- 
monly applied  to  that  form  of  compulsory 
servitude  where  the  slave  is  attached  to 
the  soil,  as  opposed  to  domestic.]  Consist- 
ing of  farms. 

By  the  civil  law  their  predial  estates  are  liable  to 
fiscal  payments  and  taxes,  as  not  being  appropriated 
for  the  service  of  divine  worship,  but  for  profane 
uses. — Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

Predioabillty.  s.  Capability  of  being  pre- 
dicated. 

Their  existence  is  nothing  \mipredicahility,  or  the 
capacity  of  being  attributed  to  a  subject.— Reid. 

Predlcable.  adj.  Capable  of  being  predi- 
cated. 

The  property  just  now  mentioned  is  no  w&ypre- 
dicable  concerning  the  existence  of  matter. — A.  Baa-' 
ter,  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  human  Soul, 
ii.  265. 

Predlcable.  s.  [see  extracts  and  Predi- 
cament.] That  which  is  capable  of  being 
predicated. 

These  they  call  the  five  predicates ;  because  every 
thing  that  is  affirmed  concerning  any  being,  must 
be  the  genus,  species,  difference,  some  property  or 
accident.— Watts. 
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If  any  one  utters  such  a  proposition  as  '  This  apple- 
tree  is  a  codlin ; ' — '  This  dog  is  a  spaniel : ' — '  Argus 
was  a  mastiff,'  to  what  head  of  predicables  would 
such  a  predicate  be  referred?  Surely  our  logical 
principles  would  lead  us  to  answer,  that  it  is  the 
species  ;  since  it  could  hardly  be  called  an  accident, 
and  is  manifestly  no  other  predicable.  And  yet 
every  naturalist  would  at  once  pronounce  that 
mastiff  is  no  distinct  species,  but  only  a  variety  of 
the  species  dog.  This,  however,  does  not  satisfy  our 
inquiry  as  to  the  head  of  predicables  to  which  it  is 
to  be  referred.  It  should  seem  at  first  sight  as  if 
one  needed,  in  the  case  of  organized  beings,  an  addi- 
tional head  of  predicables  to  be  called  '  variety '  or 
'race.' — Archbishop  WTiately,  Elements  of  Logic, 
b.  iv.  ch.  v.  §  1. 

Predicament,  s.  [Fr.  prasdicam.entum.'] 
Time  and  space ;  category  (of  which  it 
is  the  approximate  equivalent  in  Latin) ; 
hence,  as  distinguished  by  certain  definitive 
or  characteristic  marks,  class,  or  kind. 

As  far  as  their  forms  go,  predicament  and 
predicable  differ  from  one  another  merely 
in  the  fact  of  the  former  suggesting  an 
actual,  the  latter  a  possible,  predicate ; 
something  may  be  predicable  without 
being  predicated. 

In  respect  to  their  matter,  any  word 
whatever  which  can  form  a  term  may  be 
used  as  a  predicate ;  and  so  may  any  state- 
ment consisting  of  more  words  than  one, 
i.e.  any  many-worded  name.  Any  con- 
ception, then,  that  can  be  expressed  in  lan- 
guage is  predicable ;  and  wherever  there  is 
a  predication  there  is  a  predicament. 

In  Logic,  in  which  the  two  words  are 
conspicuous  ones,  the  meaning  is  greatly 
restricted,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  exam- 
ples under  each  head. 

The  predicables  are  five  in  number,  viz., 
Genus,  Species,  Difference,  Property,  Ac- 
cident. The  predicaments,  ten — Substance, 
Quantity,  Quality,  Relation,  Place,  Time, 
Situation,  Possession,  Action,  Passion. 

This  shows  that  predicable  applies  to 
objects  when  considered  in  respect  to  their 
classification ;  predicament  to  objects  con- 
sidered in  respect  to  the  conditions  or 
modes  of  their  existence  in  general 

Few  of  the  details  of  the  School  Logic 
have  been  less  generally  received  than 
those  contained  in  these  two  classes  ;  each 
being  condemned  by  its  cross-division.  In 
the  predicables,  while  Genus  and  Species 
are  the  names  of  groups,  Difference,  Pro- 
perty, and  Accident,  belong  to  the  class  of 
terms  by  which  classes  are  determined. 

The  want  of  co-ordination  in  the  way  of 
predicaments  is  sufficiently  shown  by  such 
heads  as  Relation,  Possession,  &c.,  being 
put  in  the  same  category  with  Time  and 
Space. 

The  offender's  life  lies  in  the  mercy 
Of  the  duke  only,  'gainst  all  other  voice; 
In  which  predicament  I  say  thou  stand'st. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 
I  shew  the  line  and  the  predicament 
Wherein  you  range  under  this  subtle  king. 

Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  \.  3. 

If  there  were  nothing  but  bodies  to  be  ranked 
by  them  in  the  predicament  of  place,  then  that  de- 
scription would  be  allowed  by  them  as  sufficient. — 
Sir  K.  Digby,  Treatise  on  the  Nature  of  Bodies. 

So,  having  said  enough  of  their  contents, 
Handles  in  order  the  ten  predicaments ; 
Next  postprsedicamenta,  with  priorum, 
Perihermenias,  et  posteriorum, 
He  with  the  topics  opens,  and  descries 
Elenchi,  full  of  subtle  fallacies : 
These  to  unfold  indeed  he  took  much  pain, 
But  to  my  dull  capacity  in  vain.  Wither. 

Predicaments!,  adj.  Relating  to  predica- 
ments. 

Old  Cybele,  the  first  in  all 
This  human  predicamental  scale. 

J.  Hall,  Poems,  p.  23 :  1646. 

Predicant,  s.  [Lat.  predicans,  -antis.]  One 
that  affirms  anything. 

In  this  are  not  the  people  partakers  neither,  but 
only  the  predicants  and  schoolmen.— Hooker,  Dis- 
course of  Justification,  p.  17 :  1612. 
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Predicate,  v.  a.  Affirm  anything  of  another 
thing. 

All  propositions  wherein  a  part  of  the  complex 
idea  which  any  term  stands  for  is  predicated  of 
that  term,  are  only  verbal ;  e.g.  to  say  that  gold  is  a 
metal.— Locke. 

Predicate,  v.n.  Affirm;  comprise  an  affirm- 
ation. 

It  were  a  'presumption  to  think,  that  any  thing 
in  any  created  nature  can  bear  any  perfect  resem- 
blance of  the  incomprehensible  perfection  of  the 
divine  nature,  very  being  itself  not  predicating  uni- 
vocally  touching  him  and  any  created  being.— Sir 
M.  Hale,  Origination  of  Mankind. 

Predicate,  s.  [Lat.  predicatus,  pass.  part, 
of  preedico  ;  from  pree  +  dlco  =  I  give  out, 
point  out,  show,  (as  opposed  to  dico  =  I 
say,  of  which  the  past  participle  is  -dictus, 
whence  predict,  &c.)  ;  prcedicatio,  -onis  ; 
predicabilis.~\  In  Grammar  and  Logic. 
One  of  the  two  terms  of  a  proposition,  by 
which  the  statement,  or  assertion,  concern- 
ing the  other  (the  subject)  is  delivered ; 
in  '  A  is,  or  is  not,  B,'  A  is  the  subject,  or 
that  concerning  which  something  is  stated, 
and  B  the  predicate,  or  that  which  is  stated. 
See  Proposition,  Subject,  Term. 

The  predicate  is  that  which  is  affirmed  or  denied 
of  the  subject. — Watts,  Logick. 

If  we  have  clearly  seen  what  is  not  essential  to  the 
structure  of  a  proposition,  we  shall  all  the  better 
understand  what  is  essential  to  it.  There  must  be 
two  somethings — the  something  we  speak  about,  and 
the  something  we  say  concerning  it. ...  The  some- 
thing concerning  which  we  make  the  statement, 
assertion,  or  declaration  is  called  the  subject. . .  . 
The  assertion  made  concerning  the  subject  is  called 
the  predicate. . . .  The  element  which  connects  the 
subject  and  predicate  is  called  the  copula. . .  .As  the 
copulas  stood  between  the  subjects  anapredicatesof  a 
proposition,  the  subjects  and  predicates  themselves 
must  have  stood  at  its  two  ends,  limits,  or  bound- 
aries. . . .  Each  was  non-medial  or  terminal.  And 
now  we  get  a  new  word,  in  the  shape  of  a  general 
name  for  subject  and  predicate  collectively  —  the 
word  term. — Dr.  R.  G.  Latham,  Logic  in  Us  Appli- 
cation to  Language,  §§  2, 11, 13. 

Predication,  s.  Affirmation  or  negation 
concerning  anything ;  declaration  or  denial 
of  any  position. 

To  lerne  it  [science]  to  the  men,  and  shewe  it  to 
the  women,  he  ordeyned  also  predications.  —  Lord 
JRivers,  Dictes  of  the  Philosophers,  B.  vi.  b. :  1447. 

This  man  fell  into  a  hyperbolical  predication  of 
the  wonderful  miraoles  done  newly  by  pur  Lady  at 
Zichem. — Sishop  Hall,  Specialities  in  his  Life. 

Let  us  reason  from  them  as  well  as  we  can ;  they 
are  only  about  identical  predications  and  influence. 
— Locke. 

Although  Hobbes's  theory  of  predication  has  not, 
in  the  terms  in  which  he  stated  it,  met  with  a  very 
favourable  reception  from  subsequent  thinkers,  a 
theory  virtually  identical  with  it, ...  may  almost  be 
said  to  have  taken  the  rank  of  an  established 
opinion.  The  most  generally  received  notion  of 
predication  decidedly  is  that  it  consists  in  referring 
something  to  a  class,  i.  e.,  either  placing  an  indi- 
vidual under  a  class,  or  placing  one  class  under  an- 
other class.  Thus,  the  proposition,  Man  is  mortal, 
asserts,  according  to  this  view  of  it,  that  the  class 
man  is  included  in  the  class  mortal. . . .  There  is  no 
real  difference,  except  in  language,  between  this 
theory  of  predication  and  the  theory  of  Hobbes. 
For  a  class  is  absolutely  nothing  but  an  indefinite 
number  of  individuals  denoted  by  a  general  name. 
...  To  refer  anything  to  a  class,  therefore,  is  to  look 
upon  it  as  one  of  the  things  which  are  to  be  called 
by  that  common  name. . . .  How  widely  these  views 
of  predication  have  prevailed,  is  evident  from  this, 
that  they  are  the  basis  of  the  celebrated  '  dictum  de 
omni  et  nullo.'  When  the  syllogism  is  resolved,  by 
all  who  treat  it,  into  an  inference  that  what  is  true 
of  a  class  is  true  of  all  things  whatever  that  belong 
to  the  class  ;  and  when  this  is  laid  down  by  almost 
all  professed  logicians  as  the  ultimate  principle  to 
which  all  reasoning  owes  its  validity ;  it  is  clear  that 
in  the  general  estimation  of  logicians,  the  proposi- 
tions of  which  reasonings  are  composed  can  be  the 
expression  of  nothing  but  the  process  of  dividing 
things  into  classes,  and  referring  everything  to  its 
proper  class.  This  theory  appears  to  me  a  signal 
example  of  a  logical  error  very  often  committed  in 
logic,  that  of  vartpov  TrpoTepof,  or  explaining  a  thing 
by  something  which  presupposes  it.  When  I  say 
that  snow  is  white,  I  may  and  ought  to  be  thinking 
of  snow  as  a  class,  because  I  am  asserting  a  propo- 
sition as  true  of  all  snow :  but  I  am  certainly  not 
thinking  of  white  objects  as  a  class ;  I  am  thinking 
of  no  white  object  whatever  except  snow,  but  only 
of  that,  and  of  the  sensation  of  white  which  it  gives 
me.  When,  indeed,  I  have  judged,  or  assented  to 
the  propositions,  that  snow  is  white,  and  that 
several  other  things  also  are  white,  I  gradually 
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bo.  in  to  think  of  white  objects  'as  a  class,  including 
snow  and  those  other  things.    But  this  is  a  concep- 
tiou  which  followed,  not  preceded  those  judgments 
and  therefore  cannot  be  given  as  an  explanation  of 
them. — J.  S.  Mill,  System  of  Logic,  pt.  v.  ch.  iii.  §  3. 
Predicatory.    adj.      Affirmative;    positive; 
decisive. 

It  must  be  considered  in  what  nature,  and  within 
what  compass  the  interpretation  is ;  ...  whether  in 
the  schools,  in  a  mere  grammatical  way ;  or  in  the 
church,  in  a  predicatory. —  Sishop  Hall,  Cases  of 
Conscience,  iii.  10. 

Predict,  v.  a.  [Lat.  prcedictus,  pass.  part,  of 
prcedico ;  for  the  contrast  with  the  deriva- 
tives of  dlco,  see  under  Predicate.] 
Foretell;  foreshow. 

He  is  always  inveighing  against  such  unequal 
distributions ;  nor  does  he  ever  cease  to  predict 
pnblick  ruins,  till  his  private  are  repaired.— Dr.  H. 
More,  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Besides  other  astronomical  labours,  Halley  is 
famous  for  having  been  the  first  person  to  predict 
the  return  of  a  comet,  that  known  by  his  name, 
which  he  first  saw  at  Paris  in  December  1680,  and 
which  actually  reappeared,  as  he  had  calculated  that 
it  would,  in  1758  and  1835.— Craik,  History  of  Eng- 
lish Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  344. 

Prediction,  s.  Prophesy ;  declaration  of 
something  future. 

These  predictions 
Are  to  the  world  in  general,  as  to  Caesar. 

SJiakespear,  Julius  Ccesar,  ii.  2. 

The  predictions  of  cold  and  long  winters,  hot  and 
dry  summers,  are  good  to  be  known. — Bacon,  Na- 
tural and  Experimental  History. 

How  soon  hath  thy  prediction,  seer  blest ! 
Measured  this  transient  world  the  race  of  time, 
Till  time  stand  fix'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  553. 

In  Christ  they  all  meet  with  an  invincible  evidence, 
as  if  they  were  not  predictions,  but  after-relations ; 
and  the  penmen  of  them  not  prophets,  but  evangel- 
ists.— South,  Sermons. 

He  who  prophesied  the  best, 
Approves  his  judgment  to  the  rest ; 
He'd  rather  choose  that  I  should  die, 
Than  his  prediction  prove  a  lie. 

Swift,  On  the  Death  of  Dr.  Swift. 
Predictive^  adj.     Prophetic  ;  foretelling. 

That  passage  being  predictive  of  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  church  from  the  face  of  the  earth. — Dr. 
H.  More,  Exposition  oftlie  Epistles  sent  to  the  Seven 
Churches,  ch.  x. 

If  we  look  on  him  [Joshua]  as  now  judge,  and 
ruler  of  Israel,  there  is  scarce  an  action  which  is  not 
clearly  predictive  of  our  Saviour.— Bishop  Pearson, 
Exposition  of  the  Creed,  art.  ii. 

Nor  were  the  actions  prescribed  under  the  law 
less  predictive  than  the  words  of  the  prophets. — 
Ibid.  art.  ii. 
Predictor,  s.     Foreteller. 

Whether  he  has  not  been  the  cause  of  this  poor 
man's  death,  as  well  as  the  predictor,  may  be  dis- 
puted.— Swift. 

Predig-estion.  s.  Digestion  too  soon  per- 
formed. 

Predigestion,  or  hasty  digestion,  fills  the  body  full 
of  crudities  and  seeds  of  diseases. — Bacon,  Essays. 
Predilection,  s.      [Lat.  dilectus  =  preferred, 
loved.]     Liking  beforehand. 

Bancroft,  even  to  his  maturer  years,  retained  his 
strong  early  predilection  to  polite  literature,  which 
he  still  continued  to  cultivate;  and  from  these  and 
other  remains  of  his  studies  in  that  pursuit,  now 
preserved  in  the  Bodleian  library,  it  appears,  that  he 
was  a  diligent  reader  of  the  poetry  of  his  times, 
both  in  English  and  Latin.  —  Warton,  Preface  U> 
Milton's  Smaller  Poems. 

Predlsponent.  adj.  Having  the  character 
of  predisposition. 

These  graces  and  favours  are  given  to  men  irregu- 
larly, and  without  any  order  of  predisponent  causes. 
— Jeremy  Taylor,  Great  Exemplar,  p.  157.  (Ord  MS.) 

Predispose,  v.  a.  Adapt  previously  to  any 
certain  purpose. 

Vegetable  productions  require  heat  of  the  sun, 
to  predispose  and  excite  the  earth  and  the  seeds.— 
Burnet. 

Unless  nature  be  predisposed  to  friendship  by  its 
own  propensity,  no  arts  of  obligation  shall  be  able 
to  abate  the  secret  hatreds  of  some  persons  towards 
others. — South,  Sermons. 

Predisposing:,  part.  adj.  Disposing  to- 
wards, creating  a  tendency  to,  or  adapta- 
tion for,  anything  :  (common  in  Medicine, 
as  applied  to  certain  of  the  more  remote, 
or  indirect,  causes  of  disease). 

But  recollect,  certain  circumstances  being  present, 
such  and  such  diseases  do  often,  not  always,  follow. 
Some  persons  are  more  liable  to  be  affected  by  the 
operation  of  many  of  these  ascertained  causes  than 
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others  are ;  and  the  same  person  is  more  liable  to  be 
influenced  by  the  same  cause  at  one  time  than  at 
ai  .other.  And  special  circumstances,  existing  in  par- 
ticular cases,  will  be  found  to  account  for  this 
variable  operation  of  known  exciting  causes  upon 
the  bodily  health.  The  special  circumstances  may 
properly  be  called  predisposing  causes.  Thus  of 
twenty  persons  exposed  to  the  same  noxious  influ- 
ence— to  the  combined  agency  of  wet  and  cold  during 
a  shipwreck  for  example— one  should  have  catarrh, 
another  rheumatism,  a  third  pleurisy,  a  fourth 
ophthalmia,  a  fifth  inflammation  of  the  bowels, 
iiml  fifteen  shall  escape  without  any  illness  at  all. 
A  man  does  that  with  impunity  to-day,  which  shall 
put  his  life  in  jeopardy  when  he  repeats  it  next 
week.  It  is  not,  therefore,  the  exciting  cause  alone 
that  in  all  cases  determines  the  disease.  Something 
—nay  much,  or  all— will  frequently  depend  upon 
the  condition  of  the  body  at  the  time  when  the 
exciting  cause  is  applied ;  and  this  condition  of  the 
body,  which  we  call  predisposition,  results  from  cir- 
cumstances then  or  previously  in  operation ;  and 
these  circumstances  are,  in  our  language,  predispos- 
ing causes.  Do  not  confound,  as  many  seem  to  do, 
the  predisposition  with  the  circumstances  creating 
it.  The  predisposition  is  a  certain  state  of  the  body 
—the  predisposing  cause  is  what  produces  that  state. 
The  cause  of  the  predisposition  is  the  predisposing 
cause  of  the  disease.  A  predisposing  cause  may 
therefore  be  defined  to  be  anything  whatever  which 
has  had  such  a  previous  influence  upon  the  body 
as  to  have  rendered  it  unusually  susceptible  to  the 
exciting  causes  of  the  particular  disease. — Sir  T. 
Watson,  Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Physic,  lect.  vi. 

Predisposition.  *.  Previous  adaptation  to 
any  certain  purpose. 

The  disease  was  conceived  to  proceed  from  a 
malignity  in  the  constitution  of  the  air,  gathered  by 
the  predispositions  of  seasons.— Bacon,  History  of 
the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

Tunes  and  airs  have  in  themselves  some  affinity 
with  the  affections ;  so  as  it  is  no  marvel  if  they  alter 
the  spirits,  considering  that  tunes  have  a  predispo- 
sition to  the  motion  of  the  spirits.— Bacon,  Natural 
and  Experimental  History. 

External  accidents  are  often  the  occasional  cause 
of  the  king's  evil ;  but  they  suppose  &  predisposition 
of  the  body.—  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Although  Millbank's  views,  which  were  of  course 
merely  caught  up  from  his  father,  . .  .  were,  un- 
consciously to  the  recipient,  materials  for  thought, 
and  insensibly  provoked  in  his  mind  a  spirit  of  in- 
quiry into  political  questions,  for  which  he  had  a 
predisposition.— B.  Disraeli,  Coningsby,  b.  i.  ch.  vii. 

Predominance,  s.  Prevalence;  superiority; 
ascendancy;  superior  influence. 

We  make  guilty  of  our  disasters  the  sun,  the  moon, 
and  the  stars,  as  if  we  were  knaves,  thieves,  and 
treacherous  by  spherical  predominance.—  Shake- 
spear,  King  Lear,  i.  2. 

The  true  cause  of  the  Pharisees  disbelief  of 
Christ's  doctrine,  was  the  predominance  of  their 
covetousness  and  ambition  over  their  will.— South, 

The  several  rays  in  white  light  do  retain  their 
colorific  qualities,  by  which  those  of  any  sort,  when- 
ever they  become  more  copious  than  the  rest,  do,  by 
their  excess  and  predominance,  cause  their  proper 
colour  to  appear.— <Szr  /.  Newton. 

Becket's  cause  rises  and  falls  with  the  popes 
prosperous  or  adverse  fortunes  :  it  depends  on  the 
predominance  or  the  weakness  of  the  imperial 
power.— MiUnan,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b. 
viii.  ch.  viii. 
Predominancy,  s.  Predominance. 

An  inflammation  consists  only  of  a  sanguineous 
allluxion,  or  else  is  denominable  from  other  hu- 
mours, according  to  the  predominancy  of  melan- 
choly, phlegm,  or  choler.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

In  human  bodies,  there  is  an  incessant  warfare 
amongst  the  humours  for  predominancy.— Howell, 
Vocatt  Forrest. 

Predominant,  adj.  Prevalent ;  supreme  in 
influence  ;  ascendent. 

Miserable  were  the  condition  of  that  church,  the 
weighty  affairs  whereof  should  be  ordered  by  those 
deliberations,  wherein  such  an  humour  as  this  were 
predominant.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Foul  subornation  is  predominant, 
And  equity  exiled  your  highness'  land. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  in.  1. 

It  is  a  planet,  that  will  strike  ,,„,,.„ 

Where  'tis  predominant.        Id.,  Winter  s  Tale,  i.  2. 

Those  helps  were  overweighed  by  things  that 
made  against  him,  and  were  predominant  in  the 
king's  mind.— Bacon. 

Whether  the  sun,  predominant  in  heaven, 
Eise  on  the  earth ;  or  earth  rise  on  the  sun. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vm.  160. 

I  could  shew  you  several  pieces,  where  the  beau- 
ties of  this  kind  are  so  predominant,  that  you  could 
never  be  able  to  read  or  understand  them.— Swift. 
Predominant,  s.    That  which  predominates. 

Hare 

This  heavy  and  uncomfortable  state  and  carriage 
of  God's  children  is  a  means  to  bring  an  imputation 
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upon  the  good  waies  of  God,  as  if  nothing  but  me- 
lancholy fits  were  there  to  be  found :  and  that  sullen 
humour  were  the  onoly  predominant,  in  all  pious 
and  religious  persons.— Gataker,  The  Just  Man's 
Joy,  188.  (Ord  MS.) 

Predominantly,  adv.  In  a  predominant 
manner ;  with  superior  influence. 

Live  unto  the  dignity  of  thy  nature,  and  leave  it 
not  disputable  at  last,  whether  thpu  hast  been  a 
man :  or,  since  thou  art  a  composition  of  man  and 
beast,  how  thou  hast  predominantly  passed  thy 
days,  to  state  the  denomination. — air  T.  Browne, 
Christian  Morals,  iii.  14. 

Predominate,  v.  n.  Prevail ;  be  ascendent ; 
be  supreme  in  influence. 

So  much  did  love  t'  her  executed  lord 
Predominate  in  this  fair  lady's  heart.  Daniel. 

Knowing  the  heart  of  man  is  set  to  be 
The  centre  of  this  world,  about  the  which 
These  revolutions  of  disturbances 
Still  roll ;  where  all  the  aspects  of  misery 
Predominate ;  whose  strong  effects  are  such 
As  he  must  bear,  being  powerless  to  redress ; 
And  that,  unless  above  himself  he  can 
Erect  himself,  how  poor  a  thing  is  man ! 

Id.,  Epistle  to  Lady  Margaret,  Countess  of 
Cumberland. 

The  gods  formed  women's  souls  out  of  these  prin- 
ciples, which  compose  several  kinds  of  animals ; 
and  their  good  or  bad  disposition  arises,  according 
as  such  and  such  principles  predominate  in  their 
constitutions.— A  ddison. 

The  rays,  reflected  least  obliquely,  may  predomi- 
nate over  the  rest,  so  much  as  to  cause  a  heap  of 
such  particles  to  appear  very  intensely  of  their 
colour. — Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 

Where  judgment  is  at  a  loss  to  determine  the 
choice  of  a  lady  who  has  several  lovers,  fancy  may 
the  more  allowably  predominate. — Richardson,  Cla- 
rissa. 

But  the  Frenchman  soon  began  to  predominate 
over  the  pontiff;  he  sunk  into  the  vassal  of  Charles 
of  Anjou.— Mil-man,  History  of  Latin  Christianity, 
b.  xi.  ch.  iv. 
Predominate,  v.  a.     Rule  over. 

I  stol'n  am  from  myself  by  nine  sweet  queens, 
Who  do  predominate  my  wit  and  will. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Witte's  Pilgrimage,  sign.  X.  2. 

Predomination,  s.     Superior  influence. 

Have  thy  starres  maligne  beene  such, 
That  their  predominations  sway  so  much 
Over  the  rest,  that  with  a  milde  aspect 
The  lives  and  loves  of  shepheards  doe  affect  ? 

W.  Browne,  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  i.  song  i. 

Preelection,  s.  Choice  or  election  made  by 
previous  decision;  e.g.  to  an  office  before 
it  has  become  vacant. 

No  such  preelections  shall  be  henceforth  made  in 
any  college ;  . . .  but  the  fellowships,  scholarships, 
&c'.,  shall  be  voided,  before  thy?  election  of  any  new 
fellows,  &c.,  shall  be  made  W succeed  in  the  same.— 
Dean  Prideaux,  Life,  p.  212. 
Preeminence,  .v. 

1.  Superiority  of  excellence. 

I  plead  for  the  preeminence  of  epick  poetry. — 
Dryden. 

It  is  a  greater  pre-eminence  to  have  life,  than 
to  be  without  it ;  to  have  life  and  sense,  than  to  have 
life  only ;  to  have  life,  sense,  and  reason,  than  to 
have  only  life  and  sense.— Bishop  Wilkins. 

The  preeminence  of  Christianity  to  any  other 
religious  scheme  which  preceded  it,  appears  from 
this,  that  the  most  eminent  among  the  Pagan  phi- 
losophers disclaimed  many  of  those  superstitious 
follies  which  are  condemned  by  revealed  religion. — 
Addison,  Defence  of  the  Christian  Religion. 

2.  Precedence  ;  priority  of  place. 

His  lance  brought  him  captives  to  the  triumph  of 
Artesia's  beauty,  such  as,  though  Artesia  be  amongst 
the  fairest,  yet  in  that  company  were  to  have  the 
preeminence.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

He  toucheth  it  as  a  special  preeminence  of  Junias 
and  Andronicus,  that  in  Christianity  they  were  his 
ancients. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

I  do  invest  you  jointly  with  my  power, 
Preeminence,  and  all  the  large  effects 
That  troop  with  majesty, 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  1. 

The  English  desired  no  preeminence,  but  offered 
equality  both  in  liberty  and  privilege,  and  in  capa- 
city of  offices  and  employments. — Sir  J.  Hayward. 

Am  I  distinguish'd  from  you  but  by  toils, 
Superior  toils,  and  heavier  weight  of  cares! 
Painful  preeminence.  Addison,  Cato. 

3.  Superiority  of  power  or  influence. 

That  which  standeth  on  record,  hath  preeminence 
above  that  which  passeth  from  hand  to  hand,  and 
hath  no  pens  but  the  tongues,  no  book  but  the  ears 
of  men. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Beyond  the  equator,  the  southern  point  of  the 
needle  is  sovereign,  and  the  north  submits  his  pre- 
eminence.—Sir  T.  Browne. 

Preeminence,  v.  a.     Place  in  a  situation  of 
Rare. 
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They  are  pre-eminenced  before  the  rest  of  the 
world.— F<  lltham,  Resolves,  xix.  (Ord  MS.) 

Preeminent,  adj.     Excellent  above  others. 

Tell  how  came  I  here  ?  by  some  great  maker 
In  goodness  and  in  power  preeminent. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  278. 
We  claim  a  proper  interest  above  others,  in  the 
preeminent  rights  of  the  household  of  faith.— Bishop 
Sprat,  Sermons. 

Preeminently,  adv.  In  a  preeminent  man- 
ner ;  in  a  manner  excellent  above  others. 

The  southern  extremity  is  preeminently  magnifi- 
cent.— Pennant. 

Preemploy.  v.  a.     Employ  beforehand. 

That  false  villain, 
Whom  I  employ'd,  was  pre-employ'd  by  him. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  1. 
Preemption,     s.      [Lat.  prceemptio,  -onis ; 
emptus,  pass.  part,  of  emo  =  I  buy.]    Right 
of  purchasing  before  another. 

Certain  persons,  in  the  reigns  of  king  Edward  VI. 
and  queen  Mary,  sought  to  make  use  of  this  pre- 
emption, but  crossed  in  the  prosecution,  or  defeated 
in  their  expectation,  gave  it  over. — Careto. 
Preen,    v.    a.       [see  Prune.]       Trim    the 
feathers  of  birds. 

Water-fowl . . .  preen,  when  they  sleek,  or  replace, 
their  wet  feathers  in  the  sun.—  Wart  on,  Observa- 
tions on  Spenser. 

Preen.  *.  [A.S.  preon.~]  Forked  instru- 
ment used  by  clothiers  in  dressing  cloth. 

Preengage.  v.  a.  Engage  by  precedent  ties 
or  contracts. 

Not  only  made  an  instrument, 
But  preengaged  without  my  own  consent.   Dryden. 

To  Cipseus  by  his  friends  his  suit  he  moved, 
Cipseus,  the  father  of  the  fair  he  loved  ; 
But  he  was  preengaged  by  former  ties. 

Id.,  Cymon  and  Iphigenia,  244. 

The  world  has  the  unhappy  advantage  of  preen- 
gaging  our  passions,  at  a  time  when  we  have  not 
reflection  enough  to  look  beyond  the  instrument  to 
the  hand  whose  direction  it  obeys. — Rogers,  Sermons. 

Preengagement.  s.     Precedent  obligation. 

My  preengagements  to  other  themes  were  not  un- 
known to  those  for  whom  1  was  to  write.— Boyle. 

The  opinions,  suited  to  their  respective  tempers, 
will  make  way  to  their  assent,  in  spite  of  accidental 
preengagements. — Olanville. 

Men  are  apt  to  think,  that  those  obediences  they 
pay  to  God,  shall,  like  a  preengagement,  disannul 
all  after-contracts  made  by  guilt.— Dr.  H.  More,  De- 
cay of  Christian  Piety. 

^reestablish,  v.  a.  Establish,  or  settle,  be- 
forehand. 

Preestablished.  part.  adj.  Settled  before* 
hand. 

A  ^reestablished  usage  of  this  kind.— Coventry, 
Philemon  to  Hyde,  conv.  iv. 

Preexamination.  s.     Previous  examination. 

One  of  the  inquisitors  .  .  .  would  by  no  means 
proceed  any  further  without  a  preexamination  of 
the  aforesaid  Giovan  Battista.— Sir  H.  Wotton,  Re- 
mains, p.  309. 
Preexist,  v.  n.    Exist  beforehand. 

If  thy  preexisting  soul 
Was  fonn'd  at  first  with  myriads  more, 
It  did  through  all  the  mighty  poets  roll. 

Dryden,  Ode  to  the  Memory  of  Mrs.  Anne 
Killigrew. 

Preexistence.  s. 

1.  Existence  before. 

Wisdom  declares  her  antiquity  and  preexistence 
to  all  the  works  of  this  earth.— T.  Bur  net,  Theory  of 
the  Earth. 

2.  Existence  of  the  soul  before  its  union  with 
the  body. 

As  Simonides  has  exposed  the  vicious  part  of 
women,  from  the  doctrine  of  preexistence ;  some  of 
the  ancient  philosophers  have  satirized  the  vicious 
part  of  the  human  species,  from  a  notion  of  the 
soul's  postexistence.— Addison. 

Preexistent.  adj.  Existent  beforehand ; 
preceding  in  existence. 

Artificial  things  could  not  be  from  eternity,  be- 
cause they  suppose  man,  by  whose  art  they  were 
made,  preexistent  to  them ;  the  workman  must  be 
before  the  work.— Burnet. 

If  this  preexistent  eternity  is  not  compatible  with 
a  successive  duration,  then  some  being,  though  in- 
finitely above  our  finite  comprehensions,  must  have 
had  an  identical,  .invariable  continuance  from  all 
eternity,  which  being  is  no  other  than  God.— Bent- 
ley,  Sermons. 

Preexistimation.  s.    Esteem  beforehand. 

Value  the  judicious,  and  let  not  mere  acquests  in 
minor  parts  of  learning  gain  thy  preeanstimation. — 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Christian  Morals,  U,  4. 
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Preface.  *.  [Lat.  prcefatio,  fromfatus,  part. 
of  fari  =  speak.]  Something  spoken  intro- 
ductory to  the  main  design  ;  introduction  ; 
something  proemial. 

This  superficial  tale 
Is  but  a  preface  to  her  worthy  praise. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  v.  5. 
Sir  Thomas  More  betrayed  his  depth  of  judgment 
in  state  affairs  in  his  Utopia,  than  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  Budaeus  in  a  preface  before  it,  our  age 
hath  not  seen  a  thing  more  deep.  —  Peacham,  Of 
Poetry. 
Heaven's  high  behest  no  preface  needs. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  251. 

Preface,  v.  n.     Say  something  introductory. 
Before  I  enter  upon  the  particular  parts  of  her 
character,  it  is  necessary  to  preface,  that  she  is  the 
only  child  of  a  decrepit  father.  —  Spectator. 

Preface,  v.  a.  [the  accent  on  the  first  syl- 
lable, when,  the  word  being  a  verb,  it 
might  be  expected  on  the  second.']  Intro- 
duce by  something  proemial. 

Wheresoe'er  he  gave  an  admonition,  he  prefaced 
it  always  with  such  demonstrations  of  tenderness.— 
Bishop  Fell. 

Thou  art  rash, 
And  must  be  prefaced  into  government.  Southerne. 

Preface,  o.  a.  [from  face  ;  accent  as  in 
the  preceding.]  Face  ;  cover.  Hare. 

I  love  to  wear  cloaths  that  are  flush, 
Not  prefacing  old  rags  with  plush.          Cleaveland. 

Prefaoer.  s.     Writer  of  a  preface. 

If  there  be  not  a  tolerable  line  in  all  these  six, 
the  prefacer  gave  me  no  occasion  to  write  better.  — 
Dryden. 

Prefatory,  adj.     Introductory. 

If  this  proposition,  whosoever  will  be  saved,  be 
restrained  only  to  those  to  whom  it  was  intended, 
the  Christians,  then  the  anathema  reaches  not  the 
heathens,  who  had  never  heard  of  Christ  .  .  .  after  all, 
I  am  far  from  blaming  even  that  prefatory  addition 
to  the  en  ed.  —  Dryden,  Religio  Laid,  preface. 

Prefect,  s.     [Lat.  prcefectus.'] 

1.  Governour;  commander. 

He  is  much 

The  better  soldier,  having  been  a  tribune, 
Prefect,  lieutenant,  praetor  in  the  war. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy,  iv.  7. 

It  was  the  custom  in  the  Roman  empire,  for  the 

prefects  and  viceroys  of  distant  provinces  to  trans- 

mit a  relation  of  every  thing  remarkable  in  their 

administration.  —  Addison. 

2.  Superintendant. 

The  psalm,  thus  composed  by  David,  was  com- 
mitted to  the  prefect  of  his  musick.  —  Hammond, 
Works,  iv.  69. 

3.  Tutelary  power. 

Venus  ...  is  prefect  of  marriage. 

B.  Jonson,  Masques  at  Court. 

Prefectship.  s.  Office  of,  tenure  of  office 
by,  a  prefect. 

Under  the  prefectship  of  Pontius  Pilate,  there 
was  a  poor  young  man  in  Judea,  of  mean  birth,  and 
no  education,  who  pretended  to  be  sent  from  God 
to  cancel  that  law  which  God  himself  had  esta- 
blished by  Moses.—  Tucker,  Law  of  Nature,  p.  251. 
(Ord  MS.) 

Prefecture,  s.  [Fr.  ;  Lat.  prcefectura.] 
Command  ;  office  of  government. 

S.  Chrysostome  had  Pontus,  Asia,  and  all  Thrace 
in  his  parish,  even  as  much  as  came  to  sixteen  pre- 
fectures-, a  fair  bounds  surely.  —  Jeremy  Taylor, 
Episcopacy  asserted,  p.  238.  (Ord  MS.) 

Other  cities  of  a  less  favoured  description  were 
governed  directly  as  prefectures,  by  an  officer  sent 
from  Rome,  who  centred  in  himself  ail  the  higher 
branches  of  administration  ;  in  these  cities  the 
functions  of  the  Ordo  were  greatly  curtailed  ;  little 
was  left  them  but  to  attend  to  the  police  of  the 
town  and  markets,  the  determination  of  trifling 
civil  suits,  the  survey  of  roads  or  buildings  ;  and  in 
conjunction  with  the  heads  of  the  guilds  ('  collegia 
opincum  ')  the  vain  and  mischievous  attempt  to  re- 
gulate wages  and  prices.—  Kemble,  The  Saxons  in 
England,  b.  ii.  ch.  vii. 

Prefer,  v.  a.      [Fr.  preferer  ;  Lat.  preefero  ; 

from  prce  =  before  +fero  =  I  bear.] 
1.  Regard  more  than  another. 

Be  kindly  affectioned  one  to  another  with  bro- 
therly love  ;  in  honour  preferring  one  another.— 
Romans,  xii.  10. 

'is  my  carriage  here?'  'Yes,  Baron.'  'Can  I  set 
you  down  anywhere  P  '  '  No,  thank  you,  I  prefer 
walking.'  '  Adieu,  then.'  —  Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel, 
b.  ix.  ch.  xiii. 

With  above  before  the  thing  postponed. 

If  I  do  not  remember  thee,  let  my  tongue  cleave 
to  the  roof  of  my  mouth  ;  if  I  prefer  not  Jerusalem 
above  my  chief  joy.—  Ptalms,  cxMvii.  6. 
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With  before. 

He  that  cometh  after  me,  is  preferred  before  me ; 
for  he  was  before  me.— John,  i.  15. 

It  may  worthily  seem  unto  you  a  most  shameful 
thing,  to  have  preferred  an  infamous  peace  before  a 
most  just  war. — Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

O  spirit,  that  dost  prefer 
Before  all  temples  the  upright  heart  and  pure. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  17. 
Tke  honourable  by  the  base 
Shall  be  despited  to  their  face  ; 
The  truth  defamed  be  with  lies ; 
The  fool  preferred  before  the  wise ; 
And  he  that  flghteth  to  be  free, 
By  conquering  enslaved  shall  be. 

Wither,  Amygdala  Britannica. 
The  greater  good  is  to  be  preferred  before  the  less, 
and  the  lesser  evil  to  be  endured  rather  than  the 
greater.— Bishop  Wilkins. 

With  to. 

Would  he  rather  leave  this  frantick  scene, 
And  trees  and  beasts  prefer  to  courts  and  men. 

Prior. 

2.  Advance;  exalt;  raise. 

By  the  recommendation  of  the  earl  of  Duubar,  he 
was  preferred  to  the  bishoprick  of  Coventry  and 
Lichfield. — Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand 
Rebellion. 

They  accused  the  men  in  power  of  systematically 
protecting  and  preferring  Presbyterians,  Latitudi- 
narians,  Arians,  Socinians,  Deists,  Atheists.— Mac- 
aulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  xxiv. 

3.  Present  ceremoniously.     Rare. 

He  spake,  and  to  her  hand  preferred  the  bowl. 

Pope. 

4.  Offer  solemnly ;  propose  publicly ;  exhibit. 

They  flatly  disavouch 
To  yield  him  more  obedience  or  support ; 
And  as  to  a  perjured  duke  of  Lancaster, 
Their  cartel  of  defiance  they  prefer. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars  of  York  and  Lancaster. 
I,  when  my  soul  began  to  faint, 

My  vows  and  prayers  to  thee  preferr'd ; 
The  Lord  my  passionate  complaint, 

Even  from  his  holy  temple,  heard.  Sandys. 

Prefer  a  bill  against  all  kings  and  parliaments 
since  the  conquest ;  and  if  that  won't  dp,  challenge 
the  crown  and  the  two  houses.— Collier,  Essays, 
Of  Duelling. 

Take  care 

L*st  thou  prefer  so  rash  a  prayer; 
Nor  vainly  hope  the  queen  of  love 
"Will  e'er  thy  favourite's  charms  improve. 

Prior,  To  my  Lord  Buckhurst. 

Every  person  within  the  church  or  commonwealth 
may  prefer  an  accusation,  that  the  delinquent  may 
suffer  condign  punishment.  —  Ayliffe,  Par  ergon 
Juris  Canonici. 

With  against. 

By  October,  the  whole  nation  was  up,  and  an  ac- 
cusation was  preferred  against  the  bishops,  which 
was  signed  by  nearly  every  corporation,  and  by  men 
of  all  ranks. — Buckle,  History  of  Civilization  in 
England,  vol.  ii.  ch.  iv. 

Preferable,  adj.  Eligible  before  something 
else  :  (with  to  commonly  before  the  thing 
refused). 

The  stronger  ties  we  have  to  an  unalterable  pur- 
suit of  happiness,  which  is  greatest  good,  the  more 
are  we  free  from  any  necessary  compliance  with  our 
desire,  set  upon  any  particular,  and  then  appearing 
preferable  good,  till  we  have  duly  examined  it.— 
Locke. 

Though  it  be  incumbent  on  parents  to  provide 
for  their  children,  yet  this  debt  to  their  children 
dees  not  quite  cancel  the  score  due  to  their  pa- 
rents ;  but  only  is  made  by  nature  preferable  to  it. 
-Id. 

Almost  every  man  in  our  nation  is  a  politician, 
and  hath  a  scheme  of  his  own,  which  he  thinks 
preferable  to  that  of  any  other.— Addison,  Free- 
holder. 

Even  in  such  a  state  as  this  the  pleasures  of  virtue 
would  be  superior  to  those  of  vice,  and  justly  pre- 
ferable.— Bishop  Atterbury. 

Preferabieness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Preferable;  state  of  being  preferable. 

My  purpose  is  not  to  measure  or  weigh  the  pre- 
ferableness  of  several  vocations.  —  Bishop  Moun- 
tague,  Devout  Essays,  pt.  i.  p.  121 :  1648. 

Preferably,  adv.  In  a  preferable  manner ; 
with  preference ;  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
prefer  one  thing  to  another. 

How  came  he  to  chuse  a  comick  preferably  to  the 
tragick  poets :  or  how  comes  he  to  chuse  1'lautus 
preferably  to  Terence  f — Dennis. 

Preference,  s. 

1.  Act  of  preferring  ;  estimation  of  one  thing 

above  another ;  election  of  one  rather  than 

another. 

It  gives  as  much  due  to  good  works  as  is  consis- 
tent with  the  grace  of  the  gospel ;  it  gives  as  much 
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preference  to  divine  grace  as  is  consistent  with  the 
precepts  of  the  gospel.— Bishop  Sprat. 

Leave  the  criticks  on  either  side  to  contend  about 
the  preference  due  to  this  or  that  sort  of  poetry.— 
Dryden. 

We  find  in  ourselves  a  power  to  begin  or  forbear 
several  actions  of  our  minds  and  motions  of  our 
bodies,  barely  by  a  thought  or  preference  of  the 
mind  ordering  the  doing,  or  not  doing  such  a  parti- 
cular  action.— Locke. 

The  several  musical  instruments  in  the  hands  of 
the  Apollos,  Muses,  and  Fauns,  might  give  light  to 
the  dispute  for  preference  between  the  ancient  and 
modern  musick. — Addison. 

The  Romanists  were  used  to  value  the  latter 
equally  with  the  former,  or  even  to  give  them  the 
preference.— Bishop  Waterland. 

If  they  disagree,  the  preference  is  justly  due  to 
the  opinion  of  the  few  competent  judges,  and  the 
opinion  of  the  uninformed  and  inexperienced  mul- 
titude is  inferior  in  authority  to  that  of  the  select 
body.  In  cases  where  there  is  an  agreement  of 
opinion  between  the  competent  few  and  the  incom- 
petent many,  the  concurrence  adds  little  or  no 
weight  to  the  opinion  of  the  former.  In  cases  where 
there  is  a  conflict  of  opinion  between  the  same  two 
classes  of  persons,  the  preference  must  be  given  to 
the  latter,  as  a  measure  of  truth,  and  a  canon  for 
the  judgment  of  others.— Sir  Q.  C.  Lewis,  On  tli« 
Influence  of  Authority  in  Matters  of  Opinion, 
ch.  vi. 

With  to  before  the  thing  postponed. 

This  passes  with  his  soft  admirers,  and  gives  him 
the  preference  to  Virgil. — Dryden. 

It  directs  one,  in  preference  to,  or  with  neglect  of 
the  other,  and  thereby  either  the  continuation  or 
change  becomes  voluntary.— Locke. 

With  above. 

I  shall  give  an  account  of  some  of  those  appro- 
priate and  discriminating  notices  wherein  the  hu- 
man body  differs,  and  hath  preference  above  the 
most  perfect  brutal  nature.— Sir  M.  Hale. 
With  before. 

Herein  is  evident  the  visible  discrimination  be- 
tween the  human  nature  and  its  preference  before 
it.— Sir  M.  Hale. 

With  over. 

The  knowledge  of  things  alone  gives  a  value  to 
our  reasonings,  and  preference  to  one  man's  know- 
ledge over  another. — Locke. 

•2.  Game  at  cards  so  called. 
Preferment,  s. 

1.  Advancement  to  a  higher  station. 

I'll  move  the  king 

To  any  shape  of  thy  preferment,  such 
As  thou'lt  desire.  Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  i.  6. 

If  you  hear  of  that  blind  traitor, 
Preferment  falls  on  him  that  cuts  him  off. 

Id.,  King  Lfar,  iv.  5. 

Princes  must  by  a  vigorous  exercise  of  that  law 
make  it  every  man's  interest  and  honour  to  culti- 
vate religion  and  virtue,  by  rendering  vice  a  dis- 
grace, and  the  certain  ruin  to  preferment  or  pre- 
tensions.— Surift. 

2.  Place  of  honour  or  profit. 

All  preferments  should  be  placed  upon  fit  men.— 
Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

The  mercenary  and  inconstant  crew  of  the  hunt- 
ers after  preferment,  whose  designs  are  always  seen 
through. — Sir  W.  Davenant. 

3.  Preference  ;  act  of  preferring.     Rare. 

All  which  declare  a  natural  preferment  of  the  one 
unto  the  motion  before  the  other. — Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

Preferrer.  *.     One  who  prefers. 

This  admonition  finding  small  entertainment,  the 
authors  or  chief  preferrers  thereof  being  impri- 
soned, out  cometh  the  second  admonition.— Bishop 
Bancroft,  Dangerous  Position,  b.  iii.  ch.  ii. 

Prefigrurate.  v.  a.     Show  by  an  antecedent 
representation. 

When  from  thy  native  soil  love  had  thee  driven 
(Thy  safe  return  prefigurating) ,  a  heaven 
Of  faltering  hopes  did  in  my  fancy  move. 

Drummond,  On  Sir  W.Alexander.  (Ord  MS.) 

Prenguration.  *.     Antecedent  representa- 
tion. 

The  same  providence  that  hath  wrought  the  one 
will  work  the  other ;  the  former  being  pledges  as 
well  as  prefigurations  of  the  latter.— T.  Burnet, 
Theory  of  the  Earth. 

The  variety  of  prophecies  and  prefigurations  had 
their  punctual  accomplishment  in  the  author  of 
this  institution. — Norris. 

Prefigurative.  adj.     Exhibiting  by  antece- 
dent representation. 

All  the  sacrifices  of  old  instituted  by  God,  we  may 
affirm  to  have  been  chiefly  preparatory  unto,  and 
prefigurative  of,  this  most  true  and  perfect  sacri- 
fice.— Barrow,  Sermons,  vol.  ii.  serm.  xxvii. 

The  prefigurative  atonement  made  by  the  sprink- 
ling of  blood.— Bishop  Home,  Letters  on  Infidelity, 
letter  xi. 
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One  peculiarity  of  the  more  ancient  national 
drama  retained  in  Gorboduc  is  the  introduction, 
before  every  act,  of  a  piece  of  machinery  called  the 
Dumb  Show,  in  which  was  shadowed  forth,  by  a 
sort  of  allegorical  exhibition,  the  part  of  the  story 
that  was  immediately  to  follow.  This  custom  sur- 
vived on  the  English  stage  down  to  a  considerably 
later  date:  the  reader  may  remember  that  Shak- 
speare,  though  he  rejected  it  in  his  own  dramas,  has 
introduced  the  playacted  before  the  king  and  queen 
in  Hamlet  by  sucn  a  prefigurative  dumb  show.— 
Craik,  History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  455. 
Prefigure,  r.  a.  Exhibit  by  antecedent  re- 
presentation ;  foreshadow. 

What  the  Old  Testament  hath,  the  very  same  the 
New  containeth;  but  that  which  lieth  there,  as 
under  a  shadow,  is  here  brought  forth  into  the  open 
sun ;  things  there  prefigured  are  here  performed.— 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Such  piety,  so  chaste  use  of  God's  day, 
That  what  we  turn  to  feast,  she  turn'd  to  pray, 
And  did  prefigure  here  in  devout  taste, 
The  rest  of  her  high  sabbath,  which  shall  last. 

Donne. 

If  shame  superadded  to  loss,  and  both  met  to- 
gether as  the  sinner's  portion  here,  perfectly  pre- 
figuring the  two  saddest  ingredients  in  hell, 
deprivation  of  the  blissful  vision,  and  confusion  of 
face,  canir't  prove  efficacious  to  the  mortifying  of 
vice,  and  the  church  doth  give  over  the  patient.— 
Hammond. 

Prefine.  v.  a.     [Lat.  pro/into,  from  finis  = 
end.]     Limit  beforehand.    Rare. 

He,  in  his  immoderate  desires,  prefined  unto 
himself  three  years,  which  the  great  monarchs  of 
Rome  could  not  perform  in  so  many  hundreds.— 
Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

Giving  them  a  name,  prefining  their  number,  and 
declaring  their  office.— Archbishop  Potter,  On  the 
Number  &J&,  p.  88. 
Prefinition.  *.     Previous  limitation.     Rare. 

God  hath  encompassed  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth  with  a  threefold  restraint ;  to  wit,  a  limitation 
of  their  powers ;  a  circumscription  of  their  bounds ; 
and  a  prefinition  of  their  periods.  —  Fotherby, 
Atheomastix,v.MQ:  1622. 

Prefix,  v.  a.    [Lat.  prcefizus,  pass.  part,  of 
prafigoJ] 

1.  Appoint  beforehand. 

A  time  prefix,  and  think  of  me  at  last !      Sandys. 

Its  inundation  constantly  increaseth  the  seventh 
day  of  June ;  wherein  a  larger  form  of  speech  were 
safer  than  that  which  punctually  prefixeth  a  con- 
stant day.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  Settle;  establish. 
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Prefulgency.  s.  [Lat.  pratfulgens,  -ends, 
pres.  part,  of  pr&fulgeo  =  shine,  flash  as 
lightning,  i.e.  fulgur,  fulmen.']  Superior 
brightness. 

By  the  prefulgency  of  his  excellent  worth  and 
merit,  St.  Peter  had  the  first  place.— Barrow,  On 
the  Pope's  Supremacy. 

Pregnable,  adj.  [from  Fr.  prendre  -  take.] 
Capable  of  being  taken :  (its  negative 
Impregnable  being,  by  far,  the  com- 
moner  word). 

Then  the  marshall  caused  the  towne  to  be  auewed, 
to  see  if  it  were  pregnable  or  not. — Berners,  Trans- 
fytion  of  Froissart,  vol.  ii.  ch.  li.  (Rich.) 

Prcgnance.  S, 

1.  State  of  being  impregnated. 

At  the  time  of  her  conception  and  pregnance. — 
Dr.  A.  Young,  On  Idolatrous  Corruptions  in  Reli- 
gion, ii.  71. 

2.  Inventive  power. 

I  cannot  but  admire  the  ripeness  and  the  preg- 
nance  of  his  native  treachery,  endeavouring  to  be 
more  a  fox  than  his  wit  will  suffer  him.— Milton, 
Colasterion. 

Pregnancy,  s. 

1.  State  of  being  with  young. 

The  breast  is  encompassed  with  ribs,  and  the  belly 
left  free  for  respiration ;  and  in  females,  for  that 
extraordinary  extension  in  the  time  of  their  preg- 
nancy.—  Ray,  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the 
Works  of  the  Creation. 

2.  Fertility ;   fruitfulness ;  inventive  power  ; 
acuteness. 

He  was  sent  to  school,  where  his  pregnancy  was 
advantaged  by  more  than  paternal  care  and  in- 
dustry.— Bishop  Fell. 

Pregnancy  is  made  a  tapster,  and  hath  his  quick 
wit  wasted  in  giving  reckonings.  —  Shakespear, 
Henry  IV.  Part  II.  i.  2. 

The  writer,  out  of  the  pregnancy  of  his  invention, 
hath  found  out  an  old  way  of  insinuating  the  gross- 
est reflections  under  the  appearance  of  admonitions. 
— Swift.  Miscellanies. 

Even  Fielding,  with  all  his  wit,  or  at  least  preg- 
nancy of  thought  and  style  . . .  would  probably  have 
left  us  nothing  much  worth  preserving  in  the  proper 
form  of  a  novel,  if  he  had  not  had  his  diversified 
practical  knowledge  of  society  to  draw  upon,  and 
especially  his  extensive  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  lower  orders  of  all  classes,  in  painting 
whom  he  is  always  greatest  and  most  at  home. — 
Craik.  History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  280. 

[Fr. ;  Lat.prceynans,  -antis.] 
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Edward  III.—  Sir  M.  Hale,  History  of  the  Common 
Law. 

3.  Put  before  another  thing:  (as,  'He  pre- 
fixed an  advertisement  to  his  book  '). 

Prefix.  *.  In  Grammar.  Subordinate  word, 
or  part  of  a  word,  which,  either  in  con- 
struction or  as  an  element  in  derivation  or 
composition,  precedes  the  main  word  ;  op- 
posed to  affix,  which  follows  it.  In  the 


German,  ^e-/cs-en  = 


and  in  the  Eng- 


\i$h,y-clep-ed =  called,  the  first  syllable  is  a 
prefix,  and  the  third  an  affix. 

In  the  Hebrew  language  the  noun  has  its  prefixa 
and  affixa,  the  former  to  signify  some  few  relations, 
and  the  latter  to  denote  the  pronouns  possessive  and 
relative.—  Clarke. 

It  is  a  prefix  of  augmentation  to  many  words  m 
that  language.— <Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 
Prefixed,  part.  adj.     Fixed  beforehand. 

At  the  prejix'd  hour  of  her  awaking, 
Came  I  to  take  her  from  her  kindred's  vault. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  3. 
Booth's  forward  valour  only  served  to  show, 
He  durst  that  duty  pay  we  all  did  owe : 
The  attempt  was  fair,  but  heaven's  prefixed  hour 
Not  come.  Dryden,  Astrcea  Redux,  145. 

These  boundaries  of  species  are  as  men,  and  not 
as  nature  makes  them,  if  there  are  in  nature  any 
such  prefixed  bounds.— Locke. 
Preform,  v.  a.     Form  beforehand.    Rare. 

If  you  consider  the  true  cause, 
Why  all  these  things  change,  from  their  ordinance, 
Their  natures,  and  preformed  faculties, 
To  monstrous  quality ;  why  you  shall  find, 
That  heaven  made  them  instruments  of  fear 
Unto  some  monstrous  state. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Ceesar,  i.  3. 

Prefooi.  v.  a.  Anticipate  in  foolery,  either 
in  making  a  fool  of  oneself  or  anyone  else. 
Rare. 

I'll  tell  you  a  better  project,  wherein  no  courtier 
has  prefooled  yo\&— Shirley,  The  Bird  in  a  Cage, 
u.l.  (Rich.) 


Dove-like,  sat'st  brooding  on  the  vast  abyss, 
And  mad'st  it  pregnant. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  20. 
His  town,  as  fame  reports,  was  built  of  old 
By  Danae,  pregnant  with  almighty  gold. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vii.  571. 

Through  either  ocean,  foolish  man  ! 

That  pregnant  word  sent  forth  again, 

Might  to  a  world  extend  each  atom  there, 

For  every  drop  call  forth  a  sea,  a  heav'n  for  every 

star.  Prior,  Ode  on  Exudus  iii.  14. 

2.  Fruitful ;  fertile ;  impregnating. 

All  these  in  their  pregnant  causes  mixt. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  913 
Call  the  floods  from  high,  to  rush  amain 
With  pregnant  streams,  to  swell  the  teeming  grain. 
Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  i.  155 

3.  Full  of  consequence  ;  suggestive. 

How  pregnant  sometimes  his  replies  are  I— Shake- 
spear, Hamlet,  ii.  1. 

An  egregious  and  pregnant  instance  bow  far 
virtue  surpasses  ingenuity.—  Woodward,  Essay  to- 
wards a  Natural  History  of  the  Earth. 

O  detestable  passive  obedience !  did  I  ever  imagine 
I  should  become  thy  votary  in  so  pregnant  an  in 
stance ! — Arbuthnot. 

4.  Evident ;  plain ;  clear  ;  full. 

This  granted,  as  it  is  a  most  pregnant  and  1111 
forced  position,  who  stands  so  eminent  in  the  degree 
of  this  fortune  as  Cassio  f  a  knave  very  voluble.— 
Shakespear,  Othello,  ii.  1. 

Were't  not  that  we  stand  up  against  them  all, 
"Twere  pregnant,  they  should  square  between  them 
selves.  Id.,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  1 

5.  Easy  to  produce  or  admit  anything. 

A  most  poor  man,  made  tume  to  fortune's  blows, 
Who  by  the  art  of  known  and  feeling  sorrows, 
Am  pregnant  to  good  pity. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  6 

6.  Free  ;  kind.     Obsolete. 

My  matter  hath  no  voice,  but  to  your  own  mos 
pregnant  and  vouchsafed  ear. — Shakespear,  Twelfl! 
Night,  iii.  1. 

Pregnantly,  adv.     In  a  pregnant  manner. 
1.  Fruitfully. 


Fully  ;  plainly  ;  clearly. 

A  thousand  moral  paintings  I  can  shew, 
That  shall  demonstrate  these  quick  blows  of  fortune 
More  pregnantly  than  words. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  1. 

The  dignity  of  this  ofQce  among  the  Jews  is  so 
pregnantly  set  forth  in  Holy  Writ,  that  it  is  un- 
questionable ;  kings  and  priests  are  mentioned  toge- 
ther.— South,  Sermons. 

Pregravate.   v.  a.     [Lat.  praegravatus,  pass, 
part,  of  preegravo.~\     Bear  down  ;  depress. 
The  clog  that  the  body  brings  with  it  cannot  but 
pregravate  and  trouble  the  soul  in  all  her  perform- 
ances.— Bishop  Hall,  Invisible  World,  b.  ii.  §  1. 

Pregravitate.  v.  n.     Sink.    Rare. 

I  have  convinced  divers  curious  persons  by  expe- 
riment, that  water  does  gravitate  in  water  as  well  as 
out  of  it,  though  indeed  it  doe  not  preegravitafe, 
because  'tis  counterbalanced  by  an  equal  weight  of 
collateral  water,  which  keeps  it  from  descending.— - 
Boyle,  Free  Enquiry,  p.  189.  (Ord  MS.) 

Pregustatlon.  s.  [Lat.  prcegusto  ;  gusto 
=  I  taste  ;  pass.  part.  gustatus.~\  Act  of 
tasting  before  another. 

In  the  actual  exercise  of  prayer,  by  which  she  so 
often  anticipated  heaven  by  prepustation.  —  Dr. 
Walker,  Character  of  Lady  Warwick,  p.  117  :  1678. 

Prehend.  v.  a.  [Lat.  prehendo ;  pass.  part. 
prehensusJ]  Lay  hold  of.  Rare. 

Is  not  that  rebel  Oliver,  that  traitor  to  my  year, 
Prehended  yet. 

Middleton,  The  Mayor  of  Quinborough, 
v.  1.    (Rich.) 

Prehensile,  adj.  In  Zoology.  Having  the 
power  of,  fitted  for,  grasping,  catching,  or 
laying  hold  of  anything,  as  the  hand  in 
general,  and  sometimes  the  foot  and  tail  of 
animals. 

We  may  now  answer  the  question,  whether  the 
orang-utang  and  other  simiae  go  erect,  or  are  all 
fours;  they  do  neither,  but  live  chiefly  in  trees, 
for  which  they  are  admirably  adapted  by  having 
prehensile  members,  instruments  for  grasping  and 
holding,  on  both  upper  and  lower  extremities. — 
Lawrence,  Lectures.  (Ord  MS.) 

The  claws  . . .  [of  the  dormouse],  although  pre- 
hensile,  are  much  less  strongly  so  than  those  of  the 
squirrels.— Bell,  History  of  British  Quadrupeds, 
including  the  Cetacea. 

Prehension,  s.  In  Zoology.  Grasping ;  lay- 
ing hold  of:  (applied  to  catching,  or  seiz- 
ing, an  object  physically ;  apprehension 
being  applied  to  the  mental  seizing  of  a 
meaning  or  idea). 

The  human  hands  being  terminated  by  long  and 
flexible  members,  of  which  only  a  small  portion  is 
covered  by  the  flat  nails,  while  the  rest  is. furnished 
with  a  highly  organised  and  very  sensible  integu- 
ment, form  admirable  organs  of  touch,  and  instru- 
ments of  prehension.— Lawrence,  Lectures.  (Ord 
MS.) 

Such  animals  as  have  the  fingers  united  by  the 
integuments,  or  enclosed  in  loops,  lose  all  power  of 
prehension.— Id.,  Translation  of  Blumenbaeh,  p.  92. 
(Ord  MS.) 

Prehension,  applied  to  things,  will  be  with  refe- 
rence to— 1.  A  thing  immoveable  ...  2.  A  thing 
moveable  ...  3.  A  stock  of  things  moveable ...  In 
each  case  the  prehension  mandate  will  contain  the 
instruction  requisite  for  distinguishing  the  prehen- 
dendum,  and  prescribe  the  disposition  to  be  made 
of  it. — Bentham,  Principles  of  Judicial  Procedure, 
ch.  xxii.  §  1. 

Prehensor.  *.  One  who  prebends,  or  lays 
hold  of.  See  extract. 

Reader,  ...  let  not  the  word  prehensor  startle 
you.  Indispensable  was  the  demand  for  it;  and 
whatsoever  cloud  it  presents  itself  as  being  involved 
in,  a  short  explanation  will  blow  off.  What  was 
wanted  is— a  word  that  should  signify  to  lay  hold  of 
— to  lay  hold  of  what?  Answer— All  such  objects, 
whatsoever  they  may  be,  as  the  purpose  in  question 
may  require  to  be  laid  hold  of.  And  the  objects — 
what  are  they?  Answer— Things  of  all  sorts,  and 
persons  of  all  sorts.  ...  To  apprehend  ...  is  not 
applied  to  things  immoveable,  moveable.  or  incor- 
poreal. No  less  short  of  being  adequate  are  the 
words  arrest— to  arrest.  Preliensor,  from  the  Latin, 
preliendo,  without  the  ap,  does  what  is  wanted, 
clear  of  everything  that  is  not  wanted.  —  Bentham, 
Equity  Dispatch  Court  Bill,  pt.  i.  sect.  vii.  art.  i.  1, 
note. 

Preinstrdct.  v.  a.  Instruct  previously  or 
beforehand. 

As  if  Plato  had  been  preinstructed  by  men  of  the 
same  spirit  with  the  Apostle. — Dr.  H.  More,  Conjee- 
tura  Cabbalistica,  p.  204. 

They  are  by  him  as  the  elder  and  better  courtier, 
coming  out  of  the  school  of  Guarini,  preinstruct«l 
to  approach  your  Royal  Highness,  if  not  wiUumt 
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rusticity,  yet  without  irreverence. — Sir  R.  Fanshawe, 
Translation  of  Gitarini's  Pastor  Fido,  epistle  dedi- 
catory. 

Prejudge,  v.  a.  [Fr.  prejuger ;  Lat.  prce 
+judico.']  Determine  any  question  be- 
forehand ;  condemn  beforehand. 

If  he  stood  upon  his  own  title  of  the  house  of 
Lancaster,  he  knew  it  was  condemned  in  parliament, 
and  prejudged  in  the  common  opinion  of  the  realm, 
and  that  it  tended  to  the  disinherison  of  the  line  of 
York.— Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

The  child  was  strong  and  able,  though  born  in 
the  eighth  month,  which  the  physicians  do  prejudge. 
—Ibid. 

The  cause  is  not  to  be  defended  or  patronized  by 
names,  but  arguments,  much  less  to  be  prejudged 
or  blasted  by  them.— Hammond. 

The  committee  of  council  hath  prejudged  the 
whole  case,  by  calling  the  united  sense  of  both 
houses  of  parliament  an  universal  clamour. — Swift. 

Some  action  ought  to  be  entered,  lest  a  greater 
cause  should  be  injured  and  prejudged  thereby. — 
Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

When  such  detestable  arts  are  employed  to  pre- 
judge a  question  of  right,  it  might  have  been  impru- 
dent, at  that  time,  to  have  brought  it  to  a  decision. 
— Letters  ofjunius,  letter  Ixxxiv. 

Prejudgement,  s.  Judgement  without  ex- 
amination. 

He  will  hardly  finde  anything  that  may  convince 
his  judgement,  or  any  further  perswade,  than  the 
leuity  of  his  belief,  or  prejudgement  of  reason,  in- 
dureth.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours.  (Ord 
MS.) 

It  is  not  free  and  impartial  inquiry  that  we  depre- 
cate, it  is  hasty  and  arrogant  prejudgement ;  our 
warnings  are  not  addressed  to  those  who  pursue 
with  patience,  modesty,  and  candour,  the  fair  de- 
ductions of  reason,  but  to  such  as  without  patience, 
modesty,  or  candour,  are  given  not  to  inquiry  but 
change.  It  is  against  those  I  caution  you,  who 
allow  nothing  to  authority,  but  every  thing  to  what 
they  call  reason ;  who  despise  the  conclusions  of 
wisdom,  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  ages,  when 
they  militate  against  those  crude  conceptions  and 
narrow  views  which  a  weak  understanding,  acting 
upon  a  small  stock  of  knowledge,  mocks  with  the 
respectable  name  of  judgement. — Bishop  Knox,  Two 
Sermons,  p.  39. 
Prejudicacy.  s.  Prepossession  ;  prejudice. 

I,  desiring  somewhat  to  inform  myself  of  the 
Turkish  nation,  would  not  sit  down  with  a  book- 
knowledge  thereof ;  but  rather  receive  it  from  mine 
own  eye,  not  dazzled  with  any  affection,  prejudicacy, 
or  mist  of  education. — Blount,  Voyage  to  the  Levant, 
p.  8. 
Prejudicant.  adj.  Judging  with  prejudice. 

If  we  view  him  well,  and  hear  him  with  not  too 
hasty  and  prejudicant  ears,  we  shall  find  no  such 
terror  in  him.— Milton,  Tetrachordon.    (Ord  MS.) 
Prejudicate.   v.  a.     Determine  beforehand 
to  disadvantage. 

Neither  must  it  prejudicate  anye  other  man's 
righte  or  title.— Martin,  Marriage  of  Priests,  N.  iv. : 
1554. 

Our  dearest  friend 

Prejudicates  the  business,  and  would  seem 
To  have  us  make  denial. 

Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  i.  2. 

The  fault  of  the  father  may  prejudicate  the  son's 
right,  although  he  had  no  part  in  the  fault.— Sir 
J.  Hay  ward,  Answer  to  Doleman,  ch.  vii. 

Are  you  in  favour  of  his  person,  bent 
Thus  to  prejudicate  the  innocent  ?  Sandys. 

Prejudicate.  adj. 

1.  Formed  by  prejudice;  formed  before  ex- 
amination. 

It  is  forestalled  with  such  a  number  of  prejudicate 
opinions,  as  it  is  made  unprofitable. — Baoon,  On  the 
Controversies  of  the  Church  of  England. 

This  rule  of  casting  away  all  our  former  prejudi- 
cate opinions,  is  not  proposed  to  any  of  us  to  be 
practised  at  once  as  subjects  or  Christians,  but 
merely  as  philosophers.— Watts. 

2.  Prejudiced ;  prepossessed  by  opinions. 

I  would  repent  me,  were  it  not  too  late ; 
Were  not  the  angry  world  prejudicate! 

Bishop  Hall,  Satires,  vi.l. 

Their  works  will  be  embraced  by  most  that  un- 
derstand them,  and  their  reasons  enforce  belief  from 
prejudicate  readers.— (Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Er- 
rours. 

Prejudicately.  adj.     With  prejudice.  Rare. 
We  are  not  too  prejudicately  to  censure  what 
has  been  produced  for  the  proofs  of  their  antiquity. 
—Evelyn,  Sylva,  p.  504.    (Ord  MS.) 
Prejudicating.  part.  adj.    Forming  a  judge- 
ment without  examination. 

A  mind  most  prejudiced,  with  a  prejudicating 
humour. — Sir  P.  Sidney,  Defence  of  Poesy. 

To  be  so  caught  in  a  prejudicating  weakness,  as 
to  condemn  that  for  lewd,  which  these  elect  servants 
of  Christ  commended  for  lawful. — Milton,  Judge' 
went  of  Martin  Ewer  on  Divorce. 
i90 
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Prejudication.  *.     Act  of  judging  without 
examination. 

In  all  which  our  proceedings,  we  are  so  far  from 
pretending  or  aiming  at  any  prejudication,  either 
of  his  royal  majesty's  sovereign  and  high  wisdom ; 
or  of  the  solid  and  profound  judgment  of  the  high 
courts  of  parliament  of  both  realms,  as  we  do  in  all 
humbleness  submit  our  judgments  and  doings  to 
his  sacred  majesty. — Bacon.  (Ord  MS.) 

Prejudicative.  adj.    Forming  an  opinion  or 
decision  without  examination. 

A  thing  so  ill  beseeming  philosophers,  as  hasty 
prejudicative  sentence  political  judges.  —  Dr.  11. 
More,  Infinity  of  Worlds,  pref. :  1647. 

Prejudice,  s. 

1.  Prepossession  ;  judgement  formed  before- 
hand without  examination:  (used  for  pre- 
possession in  favour  of  anything  or  against 
it ;   sometimes   used  with   to   before  that 
which  the  prejudice  is  against,  but  not 
properly). 

The  king  himself  frequently  considered  more  the 
person  who  spoke,  as  he  was  in  his  prejudice,  than 
the  counsel  itself  that  was  given.— Lord  Clarendon,, 
History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

My  comfort  is,  that  their  manifest  prejudice  to 
my  cause  will  render  their  judgment  of  less  autho- 
rity.— Dryden. 

There  is  an  unaccountable  prejudice  to  projectors 
of  all  kinds,  for  which  reason,  when  I  talk  of  prac- 
tising to  fly,  silly  people  think  me  an  owl  for  my 
pains.— Addison. 

A  Scotchman  from  pride  and  from  prejudice  free, 
A  scholar,  and  surely  no  pedant  was  he. 

Goldsmith,  Retaliation. 

2.  Mischief ;  detriment ;  hurt;  injury.  (This 
sense  is  only  accidental  or  consequential ; 
a  bad  thing  being  called  a  prejudice,  only 
because  prejudice  is  commonly  a  bad  thing. 
and  is  not  derived  from  the  original  or 
etymology  of  the  word  ;  it  were  therefore 
better  to  use  it  less ;   perhaps  prejudice 
ought  never  to  be  applied  to  any  mischief, 
which  does  not  imply  some  partiality  or 
prepossession ;    in  some  of  the  following 
examples   its   impropriety  will    be   disco- 
vered.    For  remarks  on  this  notice  see 
under  Prepossess.) 

England  and  France  might,  through  their  amity, 
Breed  him  some  prejudice ;  for  from  this  league 
Peep'd  harms  that  menaced  him. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  i.  1. 

In  humblest  manner  I  require  your  highness 
That  it  shall  please  you  to  declare  . . .  whether  ever 
I ...  spake  one  the  least  word,  might 
Be  to  the  prejudice  of  her  present  state, 
Or  touch  of  her  good  person.  Ibid.  ii.  4. 

Factions  carried  too  high  and  too  violently,  is  a 
sign  of  weakness  in  princes,  and  much  to  the  preju- 
dice of  their  authority  and  business.— Bacon. 

How  plain  this  abuse  is,  and  what  prejudice  it 
does  to  the  understanding  of  the  sacred  Scriptures ! 
— Locke. 

A  prince  of  this  character  will  instruct  us  by  his 
example  to  fix  the  unsteadiness  of  our  politicks ;  or 
by  his  conduct  hinder  it  from  doing  us  any  preju- 
dice.— Addison. 

Prejudice,  v.  a. 

1.  Prepossess  with  unexamined  opinions  ;  fill 
with  prejudices. 

Half  pillars  wanted  their  expected  height, 
And  roofs  imperfect  prejudiced  the  sight.       Prior. 

Suffer  not  any  beloved  study  to  prejudice  your 
mind,  so  far  as  to  despise  all  other  learning.  — 
Watts. 

The  moment  I  had  time  to  contemplate  the 
count's  features,  I  recognised,  with  no  pleasurable 
feelings,  one  of  the  faces  which,  some  months  be- 
fore, had  flitted  before  my  half-seejng,  double-see- 
ing eyes  at  the  gaming-house.  This  did  not  prejudice 
me  much  in  his  favour,  I  admit.— Theodore  Hook, 
Gilbert  Gurney,  ch.  vi. 

2.  Obstruct    or  injure  by    prejudices    pre- 
viously raised. 

Companies  of  learned  men,  be  they  never  so  great 
and  reverend,  are  to  yield  unto  reason ;  the  weight 
whereof  is  no  whit  prejudiced  by  the  simplicity  of 
his  person,  which  doth  alledge  it. — Hooker,  Ecclesi- 
astical Polity. 

Neither  must  his  example,  done  without  the  book, 
prejudice  that  which  is  well  appointed  in  the  book. 
—Archbishop  Whitgift. 

I  am  not  to  prejudice  the  cause  of  my  fellow- 
poets,  though  I  abandon  my  own  defence. — Dryden. 

3.  Injure ;  hurt ;   diminish  ;  impair ;  be  de- 
trimental to. 

The  strength  of  that  law  is  such,  that  no  particu- 
lar nation  can  lawfully  prejudice  the  same  by  any 
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their  several  laws  and  ordinances,  more  than  a  man 
by  his  private  resolutions,  the  law  of  the  whole  com- 
monwealth wherein  he  liveth.— Hooker,  Ecclesias- 
tical Polity. 

The  Danube  rescued,  and  the  empire  saved, 
Say,  is  the  majesty  of  verse  retrieved  ? 
And  would  it  prejudice  thy  softer  vein, 
To  sing  the  princes,  Louis  and  Eugene  ? 

Prior,  Letter  to  Monsieur  Boileau  Despreaux. 

To  this  is  added  a  vinous  bitter,  warmer  in  the 

composition  of  its  ingredients  than  the  watery  infu- 

sion ;  and,  as  gentian  and  lemon-peel  make  a  bittej 

of  so  grateful  a  flavour,  the  only  care  required  in 

this  composition  was  to  chuse  such  an  addition  as 

might  not  prejudice  it. — London  Dispensatory. 

Prejudiced,  part.  adj.     Biassed,  or  warped, 

by  prejudice  ;  characterised  by  prejudice. ' 

It  [Hume's  History  of  England]  has  besides  the 
high  charm,  indispensable  to  every  literary  per- 
formance that  is  to  endure,  of  being  impressed  all 
over  with  the  peculiar  character  of  the  author's  own 
mind,  interesting  us  even  in  its  most  prejudiced 
and  objectionable  passages  (perhaps  still  more,  in- 
deed, in  some  of  these  than  elsewhere)  by  his  tole- 
rant candour  and  gentleness  of  nature,  his  charity 
for  all  the  milder  vices,  his  unaffected  indifference 
to  many  of  the  common  objects  of  human  passion.— 
Craik,  History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  338. 
Prejudicial,  adj. 

1.  Obstructed  by  means  of  opposite  prepos- 
sessions. 

'Tis  a  sad  irreverence,  without  duo  consideration, 
to  look  upon  the  actions  of  princes  with  a  prejudi- 
cial eye. — Holiday. 

2.  Contrary ;  opposite. 

What  one  syllable  is  there,  in  all  this,  prejudicial 
any  way  to  that  which  we  hold  ?— Hooker,  Ecclesi- 
astical Polity. 

3.  Mischievous  ;   hurtful ;   injurious  ;    detri- 
mental. 

His  going  away  the  next  morning  with  all  his 
troops,  was  most  prejudicial  and  most  ruinous  to 
the  king's  affairs. — Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the 
Grand  Rebellion. 

One  of  the  young  ladies  reads,  while  the  others 
are  at  work ;  so  that  the  learning  of  the  family  is 
not  at  all  prejudicial  to  its  manufactures. — Addison, 
Ouardian. 

A  state  of  great  prosperity,  as  it  exposes  us  to  va- 
rious temptations,  so  it  is  often  prejudicial  to  us,  in 
that  it  swells  the  mind  with  undue  thoughts.— 
Bishop  Atterbury. 

Prejudicially,  adv.  In  a  prejudicial  man- 
ner ;  so  as  to  prejudice. 

More  especially  that  they  did  unjustly  and  preju- 
dicially, to  charge  the  deceit  upon  the  report  of  the 
senses.— Bacon.    (Ord  MS.) 
Prelacy,  s. 

1.  Dignity  or  post  of  a  prelate  or  ecclesiastic 
of  the  highest  order. 

Prelacies  may  be  termed  the  greater  benefices ; 
as  that  of  the  pontificate,  a  patriarehship,  an  arch- 
bishpprick  and  bishoprick.  —  Ayliffe,  Parergon 
Juris  Canonici. 

2.  Episcopacy ;  order  of  bishops. 

The  presbyter,  puff  d  up  with  spiritual  pride, 
Shall  on  the  necks  of  the  lewd  nobles  ride, 
His  brethren  damn,  the  civil  power  defy, 
And  parcel  out  republick  prelacy. 

Dryden,  The  Medal,  298. 

How  many  are  there,  that  call  themselves  pro- 
testants,  who  put  prelacy  and  popery  together  as 
terms  convertible !— Swift. 

3.  Bishops. 

Divers  of  the  reverend  prelacy,  and  other  most 
judicious  men,  have  especially  bestowed  their  pains 
about  the  matter  of  jurisdiction.— Hooker,  Ecclesi- 
astical Polity,  dedication. 

Prelate.  *.  [Fr.  prelat ;  Lat.  prcelatus  =  one 
preferred.]  Ecclesiastic  of  the  highest 
order  and  dignity. 

It  beseemed  not  the  person  of  so  grave  a  prelate, 
to  be  either  utterly  without  counsel,  as  the  rest 
were,  or  in  a  common  perplexity  to  shew  himself 
alone  secure. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Hear  him  but  reason  in  divinity, 
And,  all-admiring,  with  an  inward  wish 
You  would  desire  the  king  were  made  a  prelate. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  i.  1. 

The  archbishop  of  Vienna,  a  reverend  prelate,said 
one  day  to  king  Lewis  XI.  of  Prance,— Sir,  your 
mortal  enemy  is  dead,  what  time  duke  Charles  of 
Burgundy  was  slain.— Bacon. 

Let  Munster's  prelate  ever  be  accurst, 
In  whom  we  seek  the  German  faith  in  vain. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  xxxvii. 

They  entered  the  hall  where  Becket  sat  alone. 
The  gentler  prelates,  Robert  of  Lincoln  and  others, 
were  moved  to  tears ;  even  Henry  of  Winchester 
advised  the  archbishop  to  make  an  unconditional 
surrender  of  his  see.— Milman,  History  of  Latin 
Christianity,  b.  viii.  ch.  viii. 

The  German  prelates  of  the  Rhine  were  com- 
manded to  support  this  demand,  to  sequester  the 
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goods  of  all  who  had  presumed  to  assist  in  the  in- 
carceration of  an  archbishop,  in  itself  an  act  of  sa- 
crilege. —Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity, 
b.  ix.  ch.  ii. 

Altar  was  set  up  against  altar.  One  phantom  pre- 
late pronounced  the  consecration  of  another  phan- 
tom prelate  uncanonieal.  At  length  the  pastors 
were  left  absolutely  without  flocks.  One  of  these 
lords  spiritual  very  wisely  turned  surgeon  :  another 
deserted  what  he  had  called  his  see,  and  settled  in  Ire- 
land ;  and  at  length,  in  1805,  the  last  bishop  of  that 
society  which  had  proudly  claimed  to  be  the  only 
true  Church  of  England  dropped  unnoticed  into  the 
er&ve.—Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  xvii. 

>relateship.  s.     Office  of  a  prelate. 

Superiorities  and  prelateships.—Harmar,  Trans- 
lation ofBeza,  p.  168 :  1587. 

?reJ   *.e»s.  s.     Female  prelate. 

'ihe  adversary,  as  ye  know,  barking  at  the  door,  or 
searching  for  me  at  the  bordellos,  where  it  may  be 
lie  has  lost  himself,  and  raps  up  without  pity  the 
sage  and  rheuniatiok  old  prelatess,  with  all  her 
young  Corinthian  laity,  to  enquire  for  such  a  one. — 
Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus.  (Ord  MS.) 

?relatic.  adj.     Relating  to  prelate  or  pre- 

lacy. 

Such  of  the  prelatick  party,  as  are  in  love  with 
present  pomp  and  power,  will  be  averse  unto  me, 
because  I  pare  so  deep.— Sir  E.  Dering,  Speeches, 
p.  161. 
Prelatical.  adj.     Prelatic. 

A  prelatical  superintendency,  or  episcopacy. — 
Bishop  Morton,  Episcopacy  Asserted,  ch.  v.  §  5. 

Still  galling  and  vexing  the  prelatical  Pharisees. 
— Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

We  hold  it  no  more  to  be  the  badge  and  bulwark 
of  religion  than  the  popish  or  prelatical  courts,  or 
the  Spanish  Inquisition. — Id.,  Observations  on  the 
Articles  of  Peace  between  the  Earl  of  Ormond  and 
the  Irish. 

Times  had  now  changed:  England  was  zealous 
for  monarchy  and  prelacy. . . .  The  government  re- 
solved to  set  up  a  prelatical  church  in  Scotland. — 
Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.ii. 

preiaticaiiy.  adv.  In  a  prelatical  manner ; 
with  reference  to  prelates. 

This  is  as  much  as  any  preiaticaiiy  minded  man 
eould  either  say,  or  wish  to  be  said.— Bishop  Mor- 
ton, Episcopacy  Asserted,  ch.  ii.  §  2. 

A  sort  of  formal  outside  men  preiaticaiiy  addicted. 
—  Milton,  Reason  of  Church  Government  urged 
against  Prelacy,  b.  ii. 

Preiation.  *.  Preference;  setting  of  one 
above  the  other. 

To  reproach  the  Roman  church  for  this  idolatrous 
corrivalry,  or  rather  prelation,  of  the  Virgin  in  re- 
liidous  worship  before  Christ.— Dr.  H.  More,  Expo- 
sition of  the  Epistles  sent  to  the  Seven  Churches, 
preface. 

The  affection  and  prelation  of  their  parents. — 
Bishop  Pearson,  Exposition  of  the  Creed,  art.  ii. 

In  case  the  father  left  only  daughters,  they  equally 
succeeded  as  in  co-partnership,  without  any  prela- 
tion or  preference  of  the  eldest  daughter  to  a  double 
portion.— Sir  M.  Hale. 

Preiatism.  s.  Tendency  to,  system  of, 
prelacy. 

The  councels  themselves  were  foully  corrupted 
with  ungodly  prelatism.— Milton,  Of  Prelatical 
Episcopacy.  '  (Ord  MS.) 

Prelatist.  s.    Supporter  of  prelacy. 

The  preacher  was  as  great  &prelatist  as  any  whom 
unkind  or  jealous  brethren  have  ever  blasted  under 
that  title.— Dr.  Steward,  Sermon  at  Paris,  preface : 
1659. 

He  granted  an  unbounded  liberty  of  conscience 
to  all  but  catholics  and  prelatists.—Hume,  History 
of  England,  ch.  Ixi.    (Ord  MS.) 
Preiatize.  v.  n.     Affect,  favour,  prelacy. 

He  indeed  succeeded  into  an  episcopy  that  began 
then  to  prelatize. — Milton,  Animadversions  upon  a 
Defence  of  the  Humble  Remonstrance.  (Ord  MS.) 

Preiature.  s.  Rank,  state,  dignity,  office, 
of  a  prelate. 

I  am  now  come  to  speake  of  the  present  bishop  of 
Winchester,  not  that  I  neede  make  him  better 
known  to  your  highnes,  being  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  his  ranke,  and  a  man  that  carryes  pre- 
luture  in  his  verie  aspect.— Sir  J. Harrington, Nugce 
Antique.  (Ord  MS.) 

The  younger  branches  of  the  great  princely  fami- 
lies, those  who  were  disposed  to  ease,  lettered  afflu- 
ence, and  more  peaceful  pomp,  by  no  means  dis- 
dained the  lofty  titles,  the  dignity,  the  splendid  and 
wealthy  palaces  of  the  prelature ;  some  aspired  to 
the  popedoua.— Milman,  History  of  Latin  Chris- 
tianity, b.  xiv.  ch.  i. 

Prelaty.  s.     Prelacy.     Rare. 

Other  profound  clerks  of  late  greatly,  as  they  con- 
ceive, to  the  advancement  of  prelaty,  are  so  earnestly 
meting  out  the  Lydian  proconsular  Asia,  to  make 
good  the  prime  metropolis  of  Ephesus. — Milton, 
Reason  of  Church  Government  urged  against 
Prelacy,  preface. 
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Unless  they  mean  to  brh.g  back  again  bishops, 
archbishops,  and  the  whole  gang  of  prelaty.  — 
Milton,  Readiest  Means  to  remove  Hirelings  out  of 
the  Church.  (Ord  MS  ) 

Prelect,  v.  n.  Discourse;  read  a  lecture. 
Hare. 

I  dare  not  in  this  assembly,  in  which  I  see  myself 
surrounded  by  so  many  of  the  masters  of  physiology, 
attempt  a  particular  exposition  of  the  anatomical 
imagery  of  this  extraordinary  text ;  lest  I  should 
seem  not  to  have  taken  warning  by  the  contempt 
which  fell  on  that  conceited  Greek,  who  had  the 
vanity  to  prelect  upon  the  military  art  before  the 
conquerors  of  Asia. — Bishop  Horsley,  Sermon :  1789. 
Prelection,  s.  Reading ;  lecture ;  discourse. 

He  that  is  desirous  to  prosecute  these  asystata  or 
infinitude,  let  him  resort  to  the  prelections  of  Faber. 
— Sir  M.  Hale. 

Bishop  Sanderson  hath  writ  of  the  obligation  of 
oaths,  especially  in  his  third  prelection.  —  Puller, 
Moderation  of  the  Church  of  England,  p.  195. 
Prelector.  s.     One  who  delivers  prelection ; 
reader ;  lecturer. 

Their  so  famous  a  prelectour  doth  teach.— Sliel- 
don.  Miracles  of  Antichrist,  p.  38. 

If  his  reproof  be  private,  or  with  the  cathedrated 
authority  of  uprahctor  or  publick  reader.—  Whit- 
lock,  Manners  of  the  English,  p.  385. 

Prelibation.  s.  [Lat.  libutio,  -onis,  from  libo 
-  pour  out,  take  a  sip  of  anything,  taste ; 
pass.  part.  libatus.~\  Taste  beforehand; 
effusion  previous  to  tasting. 

The  firm  belief  of  this,  in  an  innocent  soul,  is  a 
high  prelibation  of  those  eternal  joys. — Dr.  H.  More, 
Divine  Dialogues. 

He  assuredly  knows  from  the  prelibation  of  eter- 
nal life,  which  he  hath  had  in  this  world,  that  then 
all  tears  shall  be  wiped  away  from  his  eyes. — Smith, 
Portrait  of  Old  Age,  p.  200. 
Rich  prelibation  of  consummately. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  ix. 
Preliminary,  adj.     [Lat.  limen  =  threshold.] 
Previous;  introductory;  proemial. 

My  master  needed  not  the  assistance  of  that  pre- 
liminary poet  to  prove  his  claim ;  his  own  majestic 
mien  discovers  him  to  be  the  king. — Dryden. 
Preliminary,  s.     Something  previous  ;  pre- 
paratory act ;  preparation  ;  preparative. 

The  third  consists  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  oath 
on  both  sides  and  the  preliminaries  to  the  combat. 
— Notes  on  Pope's  Translation  oftlie  Iliad. 

Prelook.  v.  n.  Look  or  take  a  view  before- 
hand :  (with  on).  Rare. 

It  was  the  Lord  that  brake  the  bloody  compacts 

of  those 

That  preloked  on  with  yre,  to  slaughter  me  and 
mine.  Surrey,  Psalms,  Iv.    (Rich.) 

Prelude,  s.     [Fr.;  Lat.  preeludium.'] 

1.  Some  short  flight  of  music  played  before 
a  full  concert. 

My  weak  essay 
But  sounds  a  prelude,  and  points  out  their  prey. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  vh.  113. 
Is  it,  that  now  my  inexperienced  fingers 
But  strike  the  prelude  of  a  loftier  strain  ? 
Or,  must  the  lyre  on  which  my  spirit  lingers 
Soon  pause  in  silence,  ne'er  to  sound  again, 
Tho'  it  might  shake  the  Anarch  Custom's  reign, 
And  charm  the  minds  of  men  to  Truth's  own  sway 
Holier  than  was  Amphion's  P 

Shelley,  Revolt  of  Islam. 

2.  Something  introductory ;  something  that 
only  shows  what  is  to  follow. 

To  his  infant  arms  oppose 
His  father's  rebels  mid  his  brother's  foes  ; 
Those  were  the  preludes  of  his  fate, 
That  form'd  his  manhood,  to  subdue 
The  hydra  of  the  many-headed  hissing  crew. 

Dryden,  Threnodia  Augustalis,  459. 

The  last  Georgick  was  a  good  prelude  to  the 
./Kin-is,  and  very  well  shewed  what  the  poet  could 
do  in  the  description  of  what  was  really  great.— 
Addison. 

One  concession  to  a  man  is  but  a  prelude  to  an- 
other.— Richardson,  Clarissa. 

The  poet  little  urged, 
But  with  some  prelude  of  disparagement, 
Head,  mouthing  out  his  hollow  oes  and  aes, 
Deep-chested  music.  Tennyson,  The  Epic. 

Prelude,  v.  n.  Serve  as  an  introduction ;  be 
previous  to ;  make  introduction. 

Either  songster  holding  out  their  throats, 
And  folding  up  their  wings,  renew'd  their  notes, 
As  if,  all  day,  preluding  to  the  fight, 
They  only  had  rehearsed,  to  sing  by  night. 

Dryden,  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  449. 

Eustathius  observes,  that  Priam  preludes  to  his 
words  by  actions  expressive  of  misery. — Pope,  Notes 
on  the  Iliad. 

So  love  preluding  plays  at  first  with  hearts, 
And  after  wounds  with  deeper  piercing  darts. 

Congreve. 
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Prelude,  v.  a.     In  Music.     Play  a  prelude. 

If  the  organist  preludes  an  anthem  of  praise  or 
thanksgiving,  a  spirited  movement  is  certainly  in  its 
place,  if  kept  within  the  limits  which  dignified  ex- 
ultation would  prescribe. — Mason,  Essays  historical 
and  critical  on  English  Church  Music k,  p.  63. 

Preluder.  *.  One  who  plays  an  extemporary 
introduction  to  a  regular  piece  of  music. 

The  fugue  . . .  has  a  merit  peculiar  to  itself,  which 
is  never  so  fully  perceived  as  when  executed  on  the 
organ  by  an  extempore  performer,  provided  he  has 
all  the  requisites  of  invention,  science,  and  execu- 
tion, which  Rousseau  requires  in  a  good  preluder. — 
Mason,  Essays  historical  and  critical  on  English 
Church  Mustek,  p.  60. 

Preludious.  adj.  Previous ;  introductory. 
Rare. 

That's  but  a  preludious  bliss, 
Two  souls  pickeering  in  a  kiss.  Cl-eaveland. 

Preludium.  *.     [Lat.]     Prelude. 

They  are  very  modest ;  'tis  a  fine  preludium. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Rule  a  Wife  and 

have  a  Wife. 

His  usual  songs  are  certain  catches  and  rounde- 
layes,  much  after  the  manner  of  the  French  braules ; 
you  would  take  him  verily  to  be  a  monsieur  of  Paris, 
if  you  heard  but  his  preludiums. — Parthenia  Sacra, 
p.  139:  1633. 

We  shall  be  sufficiently  instructed  in  this  prelu- 
dium or  introduction  to  repentance.— -Jeremy  Tay- 
lor, Sermons,  p.  56:  1651. 

With  these  preludiums  is  he  brought  to  the  last 
scene  of  mockery  and  cruelty. — Souui,  Sermons. 

This  Menelaus  knows,  exposed  to  share 
With  me  the  rough  preludium  of  the  war. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Contention 
of  Ajax  and  Ulysses. 

Prelusive,  adj.  Previous ;  introductory  ; 
proemial. 

The  clouds 

Softly  shaking  on  the  dimpled  pool 
Prelusive  drops,  let  all  their  moisture  flow. 

Thomson,  Seasons,  Spring. 
Prelusory.  adj.     Introductory;  previous. 

A  precursory  or  prelusory  judgement  of  the  great 
judgement  of  Christ. — Bacon. 

These  are  but  the  prelusory  lighter  brandishings 
of  these  swords. — Hammond,  Works,  iv.  470. 

When  the  parents  have  at  home  grounded  their 
children  in  these  prelusory  rudiments,  they  send 
them  to  school. — L.Addison,  Account  of  the  present 
State  of  the  Jews,  p.  84. 

Premature,  adj.  [Lat.  praematurus  ;  matu- 
rus  =  ripe.]  Ripe  too  soon ;  formed  before 
the  time ;  too  early;  too  soon  said,  be- 
lieved, or  done ;  too  hasty. 

'Tis  hard  to  imagine  what  possible  consideration 
should  persuade  him  to  repent,  till  he  deposited 
that  premature  persuasion  of  his  being  in  Christ. — 
Hammond,  On  Fundamentals. 

Prematurity,  s.  Premature  character;  too 
great  haste  ;  unseasonable  earliness. 

We  must  recur  to  the  vigorous  prematurity  of 
Chatterton's  understanding,  it  was  not  in  books 
only  that  this  boy  shewed  his  amazing  intuition  and 
comprehension.  He  looked  on  life  with  the  same 
penetrating  and  pervading  eye.  —  T.  Warton,  An 
Enquiry  into  the  Autlienticity  of  the  Poems  attri- 
buted to  Thomas  Rowley. 

Premaxillary.  adj.  [Lat.  maxilla  =  jaw.] 
In  Anatomy.  See  extracts. 

Those  teeth  which  are  implanted  in  the  premax- 
illary  bones,  and  in  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
lower  jaw,  are  called  'incisors,  whatever  be  their 
shape  or  size.  The  tooth  at  the  maxillary  bone, 
which  is  situated  at,  or  near  to,  the  suture,  with  the 
premaxillary,  is  the  '  canine ; '  as  is  also  that  tooth  in 
the  lower  jaw,  which,  in  opposing  it,  passes  in  front  of 
its  crown  when  the  mouth  is  closed.  The  other  teeth 
of  the  first  set  are  the  '  deciduous  molars ; '  the  teeth 
which  displace  and  succeed  them  vertically,  are  the 
'  premolars ; '  the  most  posterior  teeth  which  are  not 
displaced  by  vertical  successors,  are  the  'molars' 
properly  so  called.— Owen,  in  Todd's  Cyclopaedia  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,  art.  Teeth. 

The  two-horned  rhinoceroses  of  Africa, . . .  have 
no  incisors  in  their  adult  dentition;  neither  had 
that  great  extinct  two-horned  species,  the  prodi- 
gious development  of  whose  horns  is  indicated  by 
the  singular  modifications  of  the  vomerine,  nasal, 
and  premaxillary  bones,  in  relation  to  the  firm  sup- 
port of  those  weapons. — Id.,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates, 
vol.  iii.  p.  365. 

Premeditate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  prcemeditatus,  pret. 
part,  of  praemeditor  ;  prcemeditatio,  -onis.'] 
Contrive  or  form  beforehand  ;  conceive  be- 
forehand. 

Where  I  have  come,  great  clerks  have  purposed 
To  greet  mo  with  premeditated  welcomes. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  v.  1. 
With  words  premeditated  thus  he  said.     Dryden. 
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Premeditate,  v.  n.  Have  formed  in  the  mind 
by  previous  meditation  ;  think  beforehand. 
Of  themselves  they  were  rude,  and  knew  not  so 


much  as  how  to  premeditate  ;  the  spirit  gave  them 
speech  and  eloquent  utterance.  —  Hooker,  Ecclesi- 
astical Polity. 

Premeditate,   adj.     Contrived  beforehand; 
prepense. 

He  said  to  me,  he  never  improved  his  interest  at 
court  to  do  a  premeditate  mischief  to  other  persons. 
—Bishop  Burnet,  Life  of  Rochester,  p.  14. 

Premeditately.  adv.   In  a  premeditate  man- 
ner ;  with  premeditation. 

In  all  the  number  of  laws  passed  with  regard  to 
the  plantations,  the  words  which  distinguish  re- 
venue laws,  specifically  as  such,  were,  I  think,  pre- 
meditately  avoided.  —  Burke,  Speech  on  American 
Taxation. 

Premeditation,  s.     Act  of  meditating  be- 
forehand. 

All  th*  unlook'd-for  issue  of  their  bodies 
To  take  their  rooms  ere  I  can  place  myself; 
A  cold  premeditation  for  my  purpose  ! 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iii.  2.  j 

Hope  is  a  pleasant  premeditation  of  enjoyment,  \ 
as  when  a  dog  expects,  till  his  master  has  done  I 
picking  of  the  bone.—  Dr.H.  More,  Antidote  against 
Atheism. 

He,  amidst  the  disadvantage  of  extempore  against 
premeditation,  dispelled  with  ease  and  perfect  clear- 
ness all  the  sophisms  that  had  been  brought  against 
him.  —  Fell. 

Verse  is  not  the  effect  of  sudden  thought  ;  but 
this  hinders  not,  that  sudden  thought  may  be  repre- 
sented in  verse,  since  those  thoughts  must  be  higher 
than  nature  can  raise  without  premeditation.  — 
Dryden,  Essay  on  Dramatick  Poetry. 

The  first  division  was  on  the  question  whether 
secondary  evidence  of  what  Goodman  could  have 
proved  should  be  admitted.  On  this  occasion  Burnet 
clost'd  the  debate  by  a  powerful  speech  which  none 
of  the  Tory  orators  could  undertake  to  answer  with- 
out premeditation.—  Macaulay,  History  of  England, 
ch.  xxii. 

Premerit.  v.  a.  [Isai.preemeritus,  pret.  part. 
of  prcemereor.']  Deserve  before. 

They  did  not  forgive  Sir  John  Hotham,  who  had 
so  much  premerited  of  them.—  Eikon  Basilike. 

Premices.  s.  [Lat.  primitiee;  Fr.  premices.'] 
First  fruits.  Obsolete. 

A  charger,  yearly  filled  with  fruits,  was  offered  to 
the  gods  at  their  festivals,  as  the  premices  or  first 
gatherings.—  Dryden. 

Premier,  adj.  [Fr.]  First  ;  chief.  Galli- 
cism. 

The  Spaniard  challengeth  the  premier  place,  in 
regard  of  his  dominions.  —  Camden,  Remains. 
Thus  families  like  realms,  with  equal  fate, 
Are  sunk  by  premier  ministers  of  state.  Swift. 

Premier.  *.     In  Politics.    Prime  minister. 

He  makes  him  not  only  his  premier  in  temporals, 
but  his  vicegerent  in  spirituals,  with  consequences 
no  less  dangerous  to  his  own  royal  person  and  au- 
thority than  to  the  interest  and  security  of  church 
and  st&te.—Hildrop,  The  Contempt  of  the  Clergy 
considered,  p.«l:  17S9. 

Charles,  who  was  not  only  burdened  with  the 
debts  incurred  by  the  Protectorate,  but  already 
pretty  deeply  involved  on  his  own  account,  listened 
to  the  proffer  of  half  a  million  of  money  with  ill- 
suppressed  delight,  and  hastened  to  communicate 
the  overtures  to  his  premier.  —  Strickland,  Lives  of 
the  Queens  of  England,  Catharine  of  Braganza. 

When  quitting  the  profession  in  1807,  and  taking 
the  lead  of  the  House  of  Commons,'  he  appeared  as 
the  first  minister  in  all  but  name,  and  afterwards, 
on  the  Duke  of  Portland's  death,  had  the  title  with 
the  functions  of  premier,  his  success  was  inferior  ; 
and  he  did  not  for  some  time  act  up  to  the  reputa- 
tion which  he  had  gained  in  the  subordinate  and 
half-professional  station.  —  Lord  Brougham,  Sketclies 
of  Statesmen  of  the  Reign  of  George  III.,  Mr.  Per- 
ceval. 

Premiership.  .?.  Office  of  premier  ;  period 
of  the  tenure  of  such  office  :  (as,  '  The  Cri- 
mean war  was  concluded  under  the  pre- 
miership of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen'). 

Some  sort  of  Government,  however,  even  Queen 
Isabella  must  have,  and  she  could  hardly—  as  she 
might,  perhaps,  wish  —  offer  the  premiership  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Traianopolis,  otherwise  known  under 
the  familiar  appellation  of  Father  Claret,  her  con- 
fessor. It  will  be  for  the  Queen  to  provide  a  minis- 
ter.— Times  Newspaper,  April  24,  1868. 

Premiaal.  *.     Prefatory  statement.     Rare. 

And  here,  by  way  of  premisal,  it  must  be  in  a  law- 
ful and  warrantable  vf&y.—Culverwell,  Mount  Ebal, 
90,  (OrdMS.) 

Premise,  v.  a.  [see  under  Premiss.] 
1.  Explain  previously  ;  lay  down  premises. 
592 
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I  premise  these  particulars,  that  the  reader  may 
know  I  enter  upon  it  as  a  very  ungrateful  task.— 
Addison. 
2.  Send  before  the  time.     Rare. 


Premise,   v.  n.     Make  antecedent  proposi- 
tions. 

The  apostle's  discourse  here  is  an  answer  upon  a 
ground  taken ;  he  premiseth,  and  then  infers.— 
Bishop  Burnet. 

I  must  premise  with  three  circumstances.— Swift. 

Premised,  part.  adj.    Sent  before  the  time. 

O  let  the  vile  world  end, 
And  the  premised  flames  of  the  last  day 
Knit  earth  and  heaven  together. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  \.  2. 

Premiss,  s.  [The  double  s  suggests  an  ac- 
cent on  the  last  syllable,  as  in  remiss.  The 
pronunciation,  however,  as  given  in  the 
entry,  is  pretty  uniform.  In  the  verb,  the 
*  is  sounded  as  z.  In  the  previous  edi- 
tions the  word  is  stated  to  be  rare  in  the 
singular  number.  That  in  speaking  of  the 
first  two  propositions  of  a  syllogism,  as 
opposed  to  the  third,  we  generally  take 
them  together  is  true  ;  but  in  speaking  of 
them  as  major  and  minor,  we  separate 
them,  and  cannot  help  doing  so.  It  is 
more  important  to  remember  that  in  the 
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with  his  clenched  fist,  and  winked  pleasantly  on 
Miss  Tomkins ;  the  intensity  of  whose  horror  at  his 
supposing  it  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that 
there  could  be  any  men  on  the  premises  of  Westgate 
House  Establishment  for  Young  Ladies,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  describe.— Dickens,  Pickwick  Papers,  ch.  xvi. 
Premium.  *.  [Lat.  =  reward.] 

1.  Something  given  to  invite  a  loan,  or  a 
bargain ;    advantage  gained  by  the  first 
subscribers  to  a  loan,  the  shares  of  which 
were  afterwards  more  generally  distributed 
at  an  increase  upon  the  original  price. 

Nobody  cares  to  make  loans  upon  a  new  project ; 
whereas  men  never  fail  to  bring  in  their  money 
upon  a.  land-tax,  when  the  premium  or  interest  ai- 
lowed  them  is  suited  to  the  hazard  they  run.— Ad- 
dison,  Freeholder. 

People  were  tempted  to  lend,  by  great  premium 
and  large  interest ;  and  it  concerned  them  to  pre- 
serve that  government,  which  they  had  trusted  with 
their  money.— Swift,  Miscellanies. 

2.  Difference,  on  the  side  of  excess,  in  shares 
and  stocks  between  the  selling  value  and 
the  original  price  of  them :    (opposed  to 
discount  when  the  price  has  fallen,  and  to 
par,  when  it  is  the  same). 

A  policy  of  insurance  is  a  contract  between  A  and 
B,  that  upon  A's  paying  a  'premium  equivalent  to 
the  hazard  run,  B  will  indemnify  or  insure  him 
against  a  particular  event.  —  Sir  IP".  Blackstone, 
Commentary  on  tlie  Laws  of  England. 


sounded  premisses.] 
..  Antecedent  proposition. 

They  infer  upon  the  premises,  that  as  great  differ- 
ence as  commodiously  may  be,  there  should  be  in 
all  outward  ceremonies  between  the  people  of  G<«1 
and  them  which  are  not  his  people. — Hooker,  Ec- 
clesiastical Polity. 

This  is  so  regular  an  inference,  that  whilst  tlie 
premises  stand  firm,  it  is  impossible  to  shake  the 
conclusion.  —  Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian 
Piety. 

She  studied  well  the  point,  and  found 
Her  foe's  conclusions  were  not  sound, 
From  premises  erroneous  brought, 
And  tfierefore  the  deduction's  nought. 

Swift,  Cadenus  and  Vanessa. 

They  know  the  major  or  minor,  which  is  implied, 
when  you  know  the  other  premiss  and  the  conclu- 
sion.— Watts. 

In  pursuing  the  supposed  investigation,  it  will  be 
founa  that  every  conclusion  is  deduced,  in  reality, 
from  two  other  propositions,  (thence  called  pre- 
mises) ;  for  though  one  of  these  may  be,  and  com- 
monly is,  suppressed,  it  must  nevertheless  be  un- 
derstood as  admitted ;  as  may  easily  be  made  evident 
by  supposing  the  denial  of  the  suppressed  premises, 
which  will  at  once  invalidate  the  argument ;  e.g.  if 
any  one,  from  perceiving  that  '  the  world  exhibits 
marks  of  design,'  infers  that  '  it  must  have  had  an 
intelligent  author,'  though  he  may  not  be  aware  in 
his  own  mind  of  the  existence  of  any  other  premiss, 
he  will  readily  understand,  if  it  be  denied  that 
'whatever  exhibits  marks  of  design  must  have 
had  an  intelligent  author,'  that  the  affirmative  of 
that  proposition  is  necessary  to  the  validity  of  the 
argument.  Or,  again,  if  any  one  on  meeting  with, 
'An  animal  which  has  horns  on  the  head,'  inters 
that  'it  is  a  ruminant,'  he  will  easily  perceive  that 
this  would  be  no  argument  to  any  one  who  should 
not  be  aware  of  the  general  fact  that  '  all  horned 
animals  ruminate.'  An  argument  thus  stated  regu- 
larly and  at  full  length,  is  called  a  syllogism  ;  which, 
therefore,  is  evidently  not  a  peculiar  kind  of  argu- 
ment, but  only  a  peculiar  form  of  expression,  in 
which  every  argument  may  be  stated.  When  one  of 
the  premises  is  suppressed  (which  for  brevity's  sake 
it  usually  is),  the  argument  is  called  an  enthymeme. 
And  it  may  be  worth  while  to  remark,  that  when 
the  argument  is  in  this  state,  the  objections  of  an 
opponent  are  (or  rather  appear  to  be)  of  two  kinds ; 
viz.,  either  objections  to  the  assertion  itself,  or  ob- 
jections to  its  force  as  an  argument ;  e.g.,  in  one  of 
the  above  instances,  an  atheist  may  be  conceived 
either  denying  that  the  world  does  exhibit  marks  of 
design,  or  denying  that  it  follows  from  thence  that 
it  had  an  intelligent  author.  Now  it  is  important  to 
keep  in  mind  that  the  only  difference  in  the  two 
cases  is,  that  in  the  one  the  expressed  premiss  is 
denied,  in  the  other  suppressed ;  for  the  force  as  an 
argument  of  either  premiss  depends  on  the  other 
premiss ;  if  both  be  admitted,  the  conclusion  legiti- 
mately connected  with  them  cannot  be  denied. — 
Archbishop  Whately,  Elements  of  Logic,  b,  i.  §  2. 

2.  In  Law.    Houses  or  lands. 

Possession  could  not  be  acquired  without  both  an 
actual  intention  to  possess,  and  an  actual  seisin  or 
entry  into  the  premises,  or  part  of  them  in  the  name 
of  the  whole  ~—Sir  IV.  Blackstone,  Commentary  on 
the  Laws  of  England. 

Haying  delivered  this  defiance  with  great  ycjlubi- 
!ity,  Jlr.  Weller  struck  his  open  palm  emphatically 


ent  growth  and  cultivation  from  the  cabbage  Slyme, 
sir.' — Dickens,  Martin  Chwzzlewit,  oh.  xiii. 
Premoiar.    *.      In  Odontology.     Tooth  be- 
tween the  canine  and  molars. 

The  human  teeth  are  the  same  in  number  and  in 
kind  as  those  of  the  catarhine  quadrumaaa  .  .  . 
that  is  to  say,  there  are  on  each  side  of  the  jaw,  both 
above  and  below,  two  incisors,  one  canine,  two  pre- 
molars,  and  three  true  molars. .  . .  Both  upper  and 
lower  premolars  are  bicuspid ;  they  are  smaller  in 
proportion  to  the  true  molars  than  in  the  chimpan- 
zee and  orang.  In  the  upper  premolars  a  d«ep 
straight  fissure  at  the  middle  of  the  crown  divides 
-  the  outer  and  larger  from  the  inner  and  smaller 
cusp ;  in  the  lower  premolars  the  boundary  groove 
describes  a.  curve  concave  towards  the  outer  cusp.and 
is  sometimes  obliterated  in  the  middle  by  the  exten- 
sion of  a  ridge  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  cusp, 
which  cusp  is  smaller  in  proportion  than  in  the 
upper  premolars.  These  teeth  in  both  jaws  are 
apparently  implanted  each  by  a  single,  long,  sub- 
compressed,  conical  fang;  but  that  of  the  upper 
premolars  is  shown  by  the  bifurcated  pulp-cavity 
to  be  essentially  two  fangs,  connate,  and  which  in 
some  instances,  are  separated  at  their  extremities.— 
Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,  vol.  iii.  pp.  322-i. 
Premonish.  r .  a.  [Lat.  rnoneo ;  Fr.  monir ; 
pres.  part.  monissant.~\  Warn  or  admonish 
beforehand. 

Of  these  hath  our  loving  Lord  premonisJied  us  in 
this  heavenly  work  of  his. — Bale,  On  the  Revelations 
P.  i.  A.  8,  b. :  1550. 

We  exhort  you,  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  to  have  in  remembrance  into  how  high  a 
dignity,  and  to  how  chargeable  an  office,  ye  b< 
called ;  that  is  to  say,  the  inesismipers,  the  watchmen 
the  pastors,  and  the  stewards  of  the  Lord ;  to  teach 
to  premonish,  to  feed,  and  provide  for,  the  Lord'; 
family. — Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Office  for  tlu 
Ordering  of  Priests. 

I  desire  only  to  premonish  you,  that  it  is  my  reso 
lution. — Bishop  Sanders  in,  On  Promissory  Oaths 
ii.  §  1. 

Premonishment.  s.    Previous  information. 
After  these  premonishmenls,  I  will  come  to  tli> 
compartition  itself. — Sir  H..  Wotton,  Elements  o. 
Architecture. 

Premonition,  s.     Previous  notice  ;  previoii' 
intelligence. 

What  friendly  premonitions  have  been  spent 
On  your  forbearance,  and  their  vain  event. 

Cliapmar, 

How  great  the  force  of  such  an  erroneous  persiw 
sion  is,  we  may  collect  from  our  Saviour's  premom 
tion  to  his  disciples,  when  he  tells  them,  that  thos 
who  killed  them  should  think  they  did  God  serv;c< 
— Dr.  H,  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

It  is  no  small  mercie  of  God  that  he  gives  us  warr 
ing  of  our  end ;  we  shall  make  an  ill  use  of  so  gratiou 
a  premonition,  if  we  make  not  a  meet  preparatio 
for  our  passage.— Bishop  Hall,  Hezekiah  Sieke. 
Premonitory,    adj.       Previously  advising 
foretokening ;    (common  in  Medicine,  at 
4 premonitory  symptoms'). 
Premonstrate.  v.  a.    [Lat.  monstratus ;  pass 
part,  of  monstroJ]     Show  beforehand. 
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I  am  half  persuaded  that  Wells  also  had  their 
prophecies  as  well  as  Bath,  and  that  this  bishop  was 
premonstrated  (that  I  may  not  say  predestinate)  to 
give  this  great  wound  to  this  bishoprick. — Sir  J. 
Harrington,  Brief  View  of  the  State  of  the  Church 
of  England,  p.  111. 

Neither  in  the  delivery  of  these  things,  though 
evidently  true,  do  we  presuppose  anything,  as  if  we 
would  gain  men's  affections  by  stealth  or  flattery, 
but  we  premonstrate  rather,  that  is,  we  deduce  one 
thing  out  of  another  continually,  from  the  first 
principles  of  metaphystcks  until  we  come  to  the  last 
and  least  differences  of  things. — Ilartlib,  Reforma- 
tion of  Schools,  p.  51. 

Premonstration.  s.  Act  of  showing  before- 
hand. 

If  such  demonstration  was  made  for  the  begin- 
ning, then  the  like  premonstration  is  to  be  looked 
for  in  the  fulfilling.— Shelford,  Learned  Discourses, 
p.  323. 

Premunire.  s.  [composition  of  the  Latin 
prcemonere  =  to  warn  beforehand  ;  the  infi- 
nitive of  prcemoneo.~] 

1.  In  Law.     Writ  so  called  from  containing 
the  word,  whereby  a  penalty  is  like  to  be 
incurred  as  infringing  some  statute. 

Premunire  is  now  grown  a  good  word  in  our  Eng- 
lish laws,  by  tract  of  time ;  and  yet  at  first  it  was 
merely  mistaken  for  preinonere. — Bishop  Bramhall, 
A  nswer  to  Hobbes. 

A  third  species  of  offence,  more  immediately  af- 
.•  fecting  the  king  and  his  government,  though  not 
subject  to  capital  punishment,  is  that  of  prcemunire, 
so  called  from  the  words  of  the  writ,  preparatory  to 
the  prosecution  thereof,  'prtemunire  facias  A.  B.,' 
cause  A.  B.  to  be  forewarned  that  he  appear  before 
us  to  answer  the  contempt  wherewith  he  stands 
charged,  which  contempt  is  particularly  recited  in 
the  preamble  to  the  writ.  It  took  its  original  from 
the  exorbitant;  power  claimed  and  exercised  in  Eng- 
land by  the  Pope,  which  even  in  the  days  of  blind 
zeal  was  too  heavy  for  our  ancestors  to  bear. ...  In 
the  thirty-fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  was 
made  the  first  statute  against  papal  provisions, 
being,  according  to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  the  founda- 
tion of  all  the  subsequent  statutes  of  prcemunire ; 
which  we  rank  as  an  offence  immediately  against 
the  king,  because  every  encouragement  of  the  papal 
power  is  a  diminution  of  the  authority  of  the  crown. 
— Sir  W.  Blackstone,  Commentary  on  the  Laws  of 
England. 

As  character  forsook  them,  the  Mortmain  Act,  the 
Acts  of  Prtemunire,  and  the  repeatedly  recurring 
Statutes  of  Provisors,  mark  the  successive  defeats 
•which  drove  them  back  from  the  high  post  of  com- 
mand which  character  alone  had  earned  for  them. 
—Fronde,  History  of  England,  ch.  i. 

2.  Penalty  so  incurred. 

In  being  out  of  office  I'm  out  of  danger : 
Where,  if  I  were  a  justice,  besides  the  trouble, 
I  might,  or  out  of  wilfulness  or  error, 
Run  myself  finely  into  a  prtzmunire, 
And  so  become  the  prey  of  the  informer. 

Massinger,  New  Way  to  pay  </ld  Debts,  ii.  1. 

Wolsey  incurred  a.premunire,  forfeited  his  honour, 
estate,  and  life,  which  he  ended  in  great  calamity. — 
South,  Sermons. 

It  is  a  part  of  our  ecclesiastical  law,  that  if  any 
archbishop  or  bishop  shall  refuse,  after  due  notice 
given,  to  confirm  and  consecrate  a  bishop  elect, 
within  a  limited  time,  they  and  their  abettors  shall 
incur  a  pramunire.  But  the  proctor  of  the  dean  and 
chapter  must  certify  the  election,  in  order  to  the 
confirmation,  and  in  this  point  among  others, '  that 
the  person  elected  is  sufficiently  qualified  by  age, 
knowledge,  learning,  orders,  sobriety,  condition, 
fidelity  to  the  kin*,  and  piety,'  Of  course,  the 
governors  of  the  Churdi  would  be  bound,  by  the 
most  absolute  obligations  of  conscience,  to  incur  the 
civil  penalty,  rather  than  confirm  or  consecrate, 
should  a  person  ecclesiastically  incompetent  be  pre- 
sented to  them.— Gladstone,  The  State  in  its  Rela- 
tions with  the  Church,  ch.  vi. 

3.  Difficulty;  distress. 

Premunite.  v.  a.  [Lat.  munitus  =  fortified.] 
Guard  against  objection ;  fortify. 

For  the  better  removing  of  the  exception,  which 
might  minister  any  scruple,  &c.,  I  thought  good  to 
premunite  the  succeeding  treatise  with  this  preface. 
— Fotherby,  Atlieomastix,  pref. :  1622. 
Premunitory.  adj.     Defining  a  penalty  that 
may  be  incurred  by  a  premunire. 

The  clergy  were  summoned  by  the  premunitory 
clause. — Hody,  History  of  Convocation,  p.  402 :  1701. 
Pronominal,  adj.     Serving  as  a  prefix  in  a 
compound  name.     Rare. 

So  are  they  deceived  in  the  name  of  horse-raddish, 
horse-mint,  bull-rush,  conceiving  therein  some  pre- 
nominal   consideration.  —  Sir   T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errours,  102  :  1646.    (Ord  MS.) 
Prenominate.  v.  a.     [Lat.  nominatus ;  pass, 
part,  of  nomino  =  I  name ;  nomen  =  name.] 
Forename. 
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Think'st  thou  to  catch  my  life  so  pleasantly, 
As  to  predominate  in  nice  conjecture 
Where  thou  wilt  hit  me  dead  ? 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  5. 

By  those  worthies  prenominated  hath  learning 
been  handed  down  from  heaven  to  the  Jews,  from 
them  to  the  Celts,  Gauls,  &c.—  Waterhouse,  Apology 
for  Learning,  p.  21 :  1653. 

Pro  nominate,  adj.     Fo  renamed.    Rare. 

Him  you  would  sound, 

Having  ever  seen,  in  the  prenominate  crimes, 
The  youth  you  breathe  of  guilty. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  ii.  J . 

Prenomination.  s.   Privilege  of  being  named 
first.     Rare. 

The  watery  productions  should  have  the  preno- 
mination;  and  they  of  the  laud  rather  derive  their 
names,  than  nominate  those  of  the  sea.  —  Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Prenote.  ».  a.     Note,  or  notice,  previously. 
Rare. 

And  this  blind  ignorance  of  that  age  thus  above 
prenoted,  was  the  cause  whie  these  kings  builded  so 
manie  monasteries  upon  zealous  superstition. — Fox, 
Martyrs,  an.  764.  (Rich.) 

In  a  woman  it  prenotes  dolour  and  pain  of  the 
wombe.— Saunders,  Physiognomic :  1653.  (Nares  by 
H.  and  W.) 

Prenotlon.  s.     Foreknowledge  ;  prescience. 

The  hedgehog's  pretension  of  winds  is  so  exact, 
that  it  stoppeth  the  north  or  southern  hole  of  its 
nest,  according  unto  prenotion  of  these  winds  en- 
suing.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

Hence  that  perpetual  struggle  to  recover  the  lost 
region  of  light,  that  ardent  thirst  after  truth  and 
intellectual  ideas,  which  the  mind  of  man  would 
neither  seek  to  attain,  nor  rejoice  in,  nor  know 
when  attained,  except  she  had  some  prenotion  or 
anticipation  of  them.  —  Bishop  Berkeley,  Siris, 
§314. 

Prensation.  s.  [Lat.  prensat io,  -ont's.]  Can- 
vassing. 

Historians  complain,  that  within  three  ages  after 
our  Lord,  commonly  by  ambitious  prensations,  by 
simoniacal  corruptions,  by  political  bandyings,  by 
all  kinds  of  sinister  ways,  men  crept  into  the  pa- 
pacy.— Barrow,  On  the  Pope's  Supremacy. 

Prentice,  s.     Apprentice. 

My  accuser  is  my  prentice,  and  when  I  did  correct 
him  for  his  fault,  he  did  vow  upon  his  knees  he 
would  be  even  with  me.  —  Shakespear,  Henry  VI. 
Part  II.  i.  3. 
Prenticeship.  s.     Apprenticeship. 

He  served  a  prentieeship,  who  sets  up  shop ; 
Ward  tried  on  puppies  and  the  poor  his  drop. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  ep.  i. 
Preoblige.  v.  a.     Oblige  beforehand. 

Nor  was  he  pre-obliged  by  any  kindness  or  benefit 
from  us.— Archbishop  Tillotson.  (Ord  MS.) 

Preoccupancy.  *.     Act  of  taking  possession 
before  another. 

Sometimes  they  [the  plants]  crowd  the  ground 
and  exclude  others  by  the  mere  fact  of  their  pre- 
occupancy.—Sir  C.  Lyell,  Elements  of  Geology. 
Preoccupate.  v.  a.     Hare. 

1.  Anticipate. 

Revenge  triumphs  over  death ;  love  slights  it ; 
honour  aspireth  to  it ;  grief  flieth  to  it  j  fear  pre- 
occupateth  it. — Bacon,  Essays,  Of  Death. 

2.  Prepossess. 

That  the  model  be  plain  without  colours,  lest  the 
eye  preoccupate  the  judgement.  —  Sir  H.  Wotton, 
Elements  of  Architecture. 
Preoccupation,  s. 

1.  Anticipation. 

To  provide  so  tenderly  by  preoccupation,  as  no 
spider  may  suck  poison  out  of  a  rose.— Proceedings 
against  Garnet,  Ccc.  3.  b. :  1606. 

It  was  not,  however,  the  expectation  of  this 
triumph  of  the  Pope  over  the  Empire,  or  even  the 
exhibition  of  the  Empress  as  the  accuser  of  her 
husband,  but  rather  the  universal  pre-occupation 
with  the  proposed  appeal  to  Christendom  on  oehalf 
of  their  eastern  brethren,  the  proclamation  of  a 
Crusade  for  the  Holy  Land,  which  swelled  the 
enormous  multitudes  assembled  at  the  Council  of 
Piacenza.  Bishops  and  abbots  crowded  from  Italy, 
France,  Bavaria,  Burgundy,  and  most  parts  of 
Germany.— Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity, 
b.  vii.  ch.  v. 

The  secret  of  the  Emperor's  quiet  resumption  of 
power  lay  no  doubt  in  a  great  degree  in  the  pre- 
occupation of  men's  minds  with  this  absorbing 
subject. — Ibid.  b.  viii.  ch.  i. 

2.  Prepossession. 

.  The  remark  which  the  vindicator  makes  on  the 
supposed  obscurity  of  one  of  our  church  articles, 
(which  from  mere  prejudice  of  education,  andpre- 
occupationot  mind,  he  does  not  understand,)  on  the 
f'ramers  of  the  articles,  on  the  venerable  fathers  of 
the  Reformation,  and  on  the  conduct  of  the  estab- 
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lished  church,  deserves  a  much  severer  censure  than 
I  am  disposed  to  pass  on  it.— Bishop  Harrington, 
Charge,  p.  423. 

3.  Anticipation  of  objection. 

As  if,  by  way  of  preoccupation,  he  should  have 
said;  well,  here  you  see  your  commission,  this  is 
your  duty,  these  are  your  discouragements ;  never 
seek  for  evasions  from  worldly  afflictions;  this  is 
your  reward  if  you  perform  it ;  this  is  your  doom  if 
you  decline  it.— South,  Sermons. 

Preoccupy,  v.  a. 

1.  Take  previous  possession  of. 

Places  where  demons  are  enthroned  or  seated; 
either  having  preoccupied  such  places  of  themselves ; 
or,  brought  thither  by  certain  ceremonies  and  magi- 
cal invocations,  do  as  it  were  dwell  there.— Mede, 
Churches,  p.  63. 

2.  Prepossess ;   occupy   by    anticipation  or 
prejudices. 

I  think  it  more  respectful  to  the  reader  to  leave 
something  to  reflections,  than. preoccupy  his  judge- 
ment.—.4  rbuthnot. 

Preominate.  v.  a.  Prognosticate;  gather 
from  omens  any  future  event. 

Because  many  ravens  were  seen  when  Alexander 
etitered  Babylon,  they  were  thought  to  preominate 
his  death.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

Preopinion.  s.  Opinion  antecedently  formed ; 
prepossession ;  prejudice. 

Diet  holds  no  solid  rule  of  selection ;  some,  in  in- 
distinct voracity,  eating  almost  any ;  others,  out  of 
a  timorous  preupinion,  refraining  from  many  things. 
—Sir  T.  Browne.  ^ 
Preoption.  s.     Right  of  first  choice. 

Agamemnon,  as  general,  had  the  preoption  of  what 
part  of  the  booty  he  pleased.— Stackhouse,  History 
of  the  Bible,  vol  i.  b.  v.  ch.  iv. 

Preordain,  v.  a.     Ordain  beforehand. 

Sin  is  the  contrariety  to  the  will  of  God,  and  if  all 
things  be  preordained  by  God,  and  so  demonstrated 
to  be  willed  by  him,  it  remains  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  sin. — Hammond. 

Few  souls  preordain'd  by  fate, 
The  race  of  gods  have  reach'd  that  envied  state. 

Lord  Roscommon. 

Preordlnance.  s.  Antecedent  decree ;  first 
decree. 

These  lowly  courtesies 
Might  stir  the  blood  of  ordinary  men. 
And  turn  preordinance  and  first  decree 
Into  the  law  of  children. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Ceesar,  iii.  1. 
Preordinate.  part.  adj.     Preordained. 

Am  I  of  that  virtue,  that  I  maye  resist  against 
celestial  influence,  preordinate  by  providence  di- 
vine I—Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour,  fol.  127.  b. 
Preordination,  s.     Act  of  preordaining. 

Cities  grow  great  and  little,  neither  by  fate,  nor 
fortune,  out  by  God's  preordination.  —  Fotherby, 
Atheomastix,  p.  278. 

Where  we  were  when  the  foundations  of  the  earth 
were  laid,  when  the  morning  stars  sang  together, 
and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy,  He  must 
answer  who  asks  for  it ;  who  understands  entities 
of  preordination  and  beings  yet  unbeing. — Sir  T. 
Browne,  Christian  Morals,  iii.  25. 

Preparable.  adj.  Capable  of  being  pre- 
pared. Rare. 

If  there  be  any  such  medicine  preparable  bv  art, 
as  Helmont  affirms  may  be  made  of  Paracelsus's 
ludus,  by  the  liquor  alkahist,  the  physician  may,  by 
such  instruments,  perform  that,  which,  for  ought 
appears,  is  not  to  be  done  by  nature  herself,  since 
we  never  find  that  she  dissolves  a  confirmed  stone  in 
the  bladder.— Boyle,  Free  Enquiry,  p.  33».  (Ord  MS.) 
Preparance.  .v.  Preparation.  Rare. 

All  this  busy  preparaunce  to  warre.— Sir  T.  More* 
Utopia :  1551.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

I  founde  great  tumultes  among  the  people,  and 
preparance  for  warres  in  Scotland.— Eden,  Trans- 
lation of  P.  Martyr.  (Ord  MS.) 

Preparate. part,  [see  Prepare.]  Prepared. 
Obsolete. 

For  thee  is  preparate  the  eternal  glory. 

Old  Morality  of  Every  Man. 
Preparation.  S. 

1.  Act  of   preparing   or   previously  fitting 
anything  to  any  purpose. 

Nothing  hath  proved  more  fatal  to  that  due  pre- 
paration for  another  life  than  our  unhappy  mistake- 
of  the  nature  and  end  of  this.— Archbishop  Wake, 
Preparation  for  Death. 

2.  Previous  measures. 

I  will  shew  what  preparations  there  were  in  na- 
ture for  this  dissolution,  and  after  what  manner  it 
came  to  pass.— T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

3.  Ceremonious  introduction. 

I  make  bold  to  press,  with  so  little  preparation, 
upon  you.— You're  welcome. — Shakespear,  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  2. 
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4.  Act  of  making  or  fitting  by  a  regular  pro- 
cess. 

In  the  preparations  of  cookery,  the  most  volatile 
parts  of  vegetables  are  destroyed.—  Arbutlinot,  On 
the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

5.  Anything  made  by  process  of  operation. 

I  wish  the  chymists  had  been  more  sparing,  who 
magnify  their  preparations,  inveigle  the  curiosity  of 
many,  and  delude  the  security  of  most.—  Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

6.  Accomplishment  ;     qualification.       Obso- 

lete. 

Sir  John,  you  are  a  gentleman  of  excellent  breed- 
ing, authentiek  in  your  place  and  person,  generally 
allowed  for  your  many  warlike,  courtlike,  and 
learned  preparations.—  Shakespear,  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,  ii.  2. 

Preparative,  adj.  Having  the  power  of  pre- 
paring, qualifying,  or  fitting. 

Would  men  have  spent  toilsome  days  and  watch- 
ful nights  in  the  laborious  quest  of  knowledge  pre- 
parative to  this  work.—  South,  Sermons. 

Preparative,  s. 

1.  Having  the  power  of  preparing  or  pre- 
viously fitting. 

They  tell  ns  the  profit  of  reading  is  singular,  in 
that  it  serveth  for  a  preparative  unto  sermons.— 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

My  book  of  Advancement  of  Learning  may  be  some 

reparative  or  key  for  the  better  opening  of  the 
Instauration.—  Bacon. 

Besolvedness  in  sin  can,  with  no  reason,  be  ima- 
gined a  preparative  to  remission.—  Dr.  H.  More, 
Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

Though  he  judged  the  time  of  sickness  an  im- 
proper season  for  the  great  work  of  repentance  ;  yet 
he  esteemed  it  a  most  useful  preparative,  the  voice 
of  God  himself  exhorting  to  it.—  Bishop  Fell. 

Such  a  temper  is  a  contradiction  to  repentance,  as 
being  founded  in  the  destruction  of  those  qualities 
which  are  the  only  dispositions  and  preparatives  to 
it.—  South,  Sermons. 

2.  That  which  is  done  in  order  to  something 
else. 

What  avails  it  to  make  all  the  necessary  prepara- 
tives for  our  voyage,  if  we  do  not  actually  begin  the 
journey  P—  Dry  den. 

Preparatively.  adv.  In  a  preparative,  or 
preparatory,  manner  ;  previously  ;  by  way 
of  preparation. 

It  is  preparatively  necessary  to  many  useful 
things  in  this  life,  as  to  make  a  man  a  good  physi- 
cian.— Sir  M.  Hale. 

Preparatory,  adj. 

}  .  Antecedently  necessary. 

The  practice  of  all  these  is  proper  to  our  condi- 

tion in  this  world,  and  preparatory  to  our  happiness 

in  the  next.—  Archbishop  Tillotson. 

2.  Introductory  ;  previous  ;  antecedent. 

Preparatory,  limited,  and  formal  interrogatories 
in  writing  preclude  this  way  of  occasional  interro- 
gatories.— Sir  M.  Hale. 

Rains  were  but  preparatory  ;  the  violence  of  the 
deluge  depended  upon  the  disruption  of  the  greal 
abyss.—  T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

The  Reverend  Otto  Rose,  D.D.,  Principal  of  the 
Preparatory  Academy  for  young  noblemen  anc 
gentlemen,  Richmond  Lodge,  took  this  little  lore 
in  hand,  and  well-nigh  worshipped  him.—  Thack- 
eray, Book  of  Snobs,  ch.v. 

Prepare,  v.  a.  [Lat.  prceparo,  from  paro  = 
make  ready  beforehand  ;  pass.  part,  prce- 
jiaratus  ;  preparatio,  -onis.~\ 

1.  Fit  for  any  thing;  adjust  to  any  use  ;  make 
ready  for  any  purpose. 

Prepare  men's  hearts  by  giving  them  the  grace 
of  humility,  repentance,  and  probity  of  heart, 
Hammond. 

Confound  the  peace  establish'd,  and  prepare 
Their  souls  to  hatred,  and  their  hands  to  war. 

Dry  den,  Translation  oftheJEneid,  vii.  474. 
Our  souls,  not  yet  prepared  for  upper  light, 
Till  doomsday  wander  in  the  shades  of  night. 

Id.,  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  48-1. 
The  beams  of  light  had  been  in  vain  display'd, 
Had  not  the  eye  been  fit  for  vision  made  ; 
In  vain  the  author  had  the  eye  prepared 
With  so  much  skill,  had  not  the  light  appear'd. 

Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

2,  Qualify  for  any  purpose. 

Some  preachers,  being  prepared  only  upon  two 
or  three  points  of  doctrine,  run  the  same  round.  — 
Addison. 

8.  Make  ready  beforehand. 

There  he  maketh  the  hungry  to  dwell,  that  they 
may  prepare  a  city  for  habitation.  —  Psalms,  cvii. 
36. 
Now  prepare  thee  for  another  sight. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  555. 
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4.  Form ;  make. 

He  hath  founded  it  upon  the  seas  :  and  prepared 
it  upon  the  floods.  —  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
Psalms,  xxiv.  2. 

5.  Make  by  regular  process  :  (as,  '  He  pre- 
pared a  medicine'). 

Prepare.  v.  n. 

1.  Take  previous  measures. 

Efficacy  is  a  power  of  speech,  which  represents  to 
our  minds  the  lively  ideas  of  things  so  truly,  as  if  we 
saw  them  with  our  eyes ;  as  Dido  preparing  to  kill 
herself.— Peacliam. 

2.  Make  everything  ready;   put  things  in 
order. 

Go  in,  sirrah,  bid  them  prepare  for  dinner. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  5. 

The  long-suffering  of  God  waited  in  the  days  of 
Noah,  while  the  ark  was  a  preparing.— 1  Peter, 
iii.  20. 

3.  Make  one's  self  ready  ;  put  one  s  self  in  a 
state  of  expectation. 

Prepare.  *.  Preparation ;  previous  mea- 
sures. Rare. 

In  our  behalf 
Go  levy  men,  and  make  prepare  for  war. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iv.  1. 

Prepared,  part.  adj.  Made  ready  :  (?  by 
being  pre-pared,  i.e.  pared  sharp  before- 
hand, if  so  the  meaning  is  equivocal,  giving 
a  play  on  the  word). 

Vanish !  or  I  shall  give  thee  thy  deserving, 
And  blemish  Caesar's  triumph  ! . . .  Let 
Patient  Octavia  plough  thy  visage  up 
With  her  prepared  nails. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  10. 

Preparedly,  adv.  In  a  prepared  manner ; 
by  proper  precedent  measures. 

She  preparedly  may  frame  herself 
To  th'  way  she's  forced  to. 

Sliakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  1. 

Preparedness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Prepared;  state  or  act  of  being  pre- 
pared. 

Though  abstinence  from  sin  cannot  of  itself  take 
away  the  power  of  it,  yet  it  will  put  the  heart  in  a 
good  preparedness  for  grace  to  take  it  away. — 
South,  Sermons,  vi.  451. 

He  that  waits  for  the  fall  of  some  preferment, 

puts  himself  in  a  present  preparedness.— Ibid.  vii. 

329. 

Preparement.  s.     Preparation.     Rare. 

The  soldier  that  dares  not  fight  affords  the  enemy 

too  much  advantage  for  his  preparement. — Felltham, 

Resolves.    (Ord  MS.) 

Preparer.  s. 

1.  One  who  prepares;  one  who  previously 
fits. 

The  bishop  of  Ely,  the  fittest  preparer  of  her 
mind  to  receive  such  a  doleful  accident,  came  to 
visit  her.— Sir  H.  Wotton. 

2.  That  which  fits  for  anything. 

Codded  grains  are  an  improver  of  land,  and  pre- 
parer of  it  for  other  crops.— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 
Prepay.  «.  a.  Pay  beforehand. 

All  letters  and  packets  exceeding  the  weight  of 
one  ounce  to  be  prepaid,  and  delivered  in  at  the 
window ;  if  not  so  prepaid  and  delivered,  to  be 
charged  double  postage.  All  letters  not  exceeding 
half  an  ounce,  provided  the  postage  be  prepaid,  to 
be  charged  one  penny.— Treasury  Minute,  Nov.  12, 
1839.  (Ord  MS.) 

Payment  beforehand,  in 


Weigh  or  consider  before- 


Prepayment.    >. 

advance. 
Prepense,  v.  a. 

hand.     Rare. 

All  these  things  prepensed  and  gathered  together 
seriously,  and  after  a  due  examination, . . .  imme- 
diately commeth  the  authoritie  of  election. — Sir  T. 
Elyot,  Governour,  fol.  76.  b. 
Prepense,  v.  n.    Deliberate  beforehand. 

And  ever  in  your  noble  heart  prepense, 
That  all  the  sorrow  in  the  world  is  lesse 
Than  vertue's  might  and  value's  confidence. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iii.  11, 14. 
Prepense,     adj.       [Lat.  pensus  =  weighed, 
pass.  part,  ofpendo  =  weigh.]  Forethought ; 
preconceived ;  contrived  beforehand  :  (as, 
malice  prepense  or  malice  aforethought). 
Prepollence.    s.     [Lat.  polleo  —  I  am  able, 
I  am  competent,  I  avail ;  pres.  part,  pollens, 
-entis.~\     Prevalence. 

Those  who  hold  this  uncomfortable  and  gloomy 
opinion,  would  do  well  to  consider  what  such  men 
as  Cudworth,  archbishop  King,  Hutchesou,  and 
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Balguy,  have  so  strongly  urged  in  confutation  of 
this  opinion  of  the  prepollence  of  evil  in  the  world. 
— Warton,  Note  on  Dryden's  Tenth  Satire  of 
Juvenal. 

Prepollency.  s.     Prepollent  character. 

Sometimes  in  a  more  refined  and  highly  philoso- 
phick  sense,  Osiris  is  the  whole  active  force  of  the 
universe,  considered  as  having  a  prepollency  of  good 
in  its  effects. — Coventry,  Philemon  to  Hyde,  conv.  iii. 

In  our  own  species,  in  which  perhaps  the  assertion 
may  be  more  questionable  than  in  any  other,  the 
prepollency  of  good  over  evil,  of  health,  for  example, 
and  ease,  over  pain  and  distress,  is  evinced  by  the 
very  notice  which  calamities  excite. — Paley,  Natural 
Tlieology.  (Ord  MS.) 

Prepollent.  adj.  [Lat.  pollens,  -entis,  pres. 
part,  of  polleo  =  I  am  capable.]  Prevalent ; 
predominant. 

The  ends  of  self-preservation,  or  of  prepollent 
utility.— Bishop  Hurd,  Works,  vol.  vii.  p.  315. 

For  positive  levity,  'till  I  see  it  better  proved  than 
it  hath  hitherto  been,  lallow  no  such  thing  implanted 
in  sublunary  bodies ;  the  preepollent  gravity  of  some, 
sufficing  to  give  others  a  comparative  or  respective 
lightness.— Boyle,  Free  Enquiry,  p.  146.  (Ord  MS.) 

Our  folly  is  often  accompanied  with  pity  enough 
to  make  the  persecutor  uneasy,  in  what,  for  prepol- 
lent reasons,  he  chooses. — Hutchinson,  On  Beauty 
and  Virtue,  p.  243.  (Ord  MS.) 

Prep6nder.  v.  a.     Outweigh.     Rare. 

Though  pillars  by  channelling  be  seemingly  in- 
grossed  to  our  sight,  yet  they  are  truly  weakened ; 
and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  the  more  slender,  but 
the  more  corpulent,  unless  apparencies  preponder 
truths.— (Sir  H.  Wotton,  Elements  of  Architecture. 

Preponderance,  s.  State  of  outweighing; 
superiority  of  weight. 

Little  light  boats  were  the  ships  which  people 
used,  to  the  sides  whereof  this  fish  remora  fastening, 
might  make  it  swag,  as  the  least  preponderance  on 
either  side  will  do,  and  so  retard  its  course.— Grae, 
Museum. 
Preponderancy.  s.  Same  as  preceding. 

As  to  an  addition  of  ponderosity  in  dead  bodies, 
comparing  them  unto  blocks,  this  occasional  pre- 
ponderancy is  rather  an  appearance  than  reality.— 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

The  mind  should  examine  all  the  grounds  of  pro- 
bability, and,  upon  a  due  balancing  the  whole,  reject 
or  receive  proportionably  to  the  preponderancy  of 
the  greater  grounds  of  probability.— Locke. 

Preponderant,  adj.     Outweighing. 

The  preponderant  scale  must  determine. — Reid. 
But  where  the  characters  which  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  order  sufficiently  to  designate 
the  Kind,  are  too  numerous  to  be  all  signified  in  the 
derivation  of  the  name,  and  where  no  one  of  them 
is  of  suoh  preponderant  importance  as  to  justify  its 
being  singled  out  to  be  so  indicated,  we  may  avail 
ourselves  of  a  subsidiary  resource.  —  J.  S.  Mill, 
System  of  Logic,  §  5. 

Preponderate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  ponder atus,  pass, 
part,  of  ponder  o  =  I  weigh ;  pres.  part,  pan' 
derans,  -antis  ;  pondus,  ponderis  =  weight ; 
ponderatio,  -onis.~\ 

1.  Outweigh  ;  overpower  by  weight. 

An  inconsiderable  weight,  by  distance  from  the 
centre  of  the  balance,  will  preponderate  greater 
magnitudes  —  Gla  nville. 

The  triviallest  thing,  when  a  passion  is  cast  into 
the  scale  with  it,  preponderates  substantial  bless- 
ings.— Dr.  II.  More,  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

2.  Overpower  by  stronger  influence. 

Of  such  an  infinite  value  and  worth  was  Christ's 
sacrifice,  that  it  not  only  countervailed  for  the  pu- 
nishment due  for  our  sin,  but  did  absolutely  pre- 
ponderate it.— Scott,  Christian  Life,  pt.  ii.  ch.  vii. 
!  Preponderate,  v.  n. 
I  I.  Exceed  in  weight. 

That  is  no  just  balance,  wherein  the  heaviest  side 
will  not  preponderate. — Bishop  Wilkins. 

Unless  the  very  mathematical  center  of  gravity  of 
every  system  be  fixed  in  the  very  mathematical  center 
of  the  attractive  power  of  all  the  rest,  they  cannot 
be  evenly  attracted  on  all  sides,  but  must  prepon- 
derate some  way  or  other. — Bentley. 
2.  Exceed  in  influence  or  power  analogous  to 
weight. 

In  matters  of  probability,  we  cannot  be  sure  that 
wo  have  all  particulars  before  us,  and  that  there  is 
no  evidence  behind,  which  may  outweigh  all  that  at 
present  seems  to  preponderate  with  us. — Locke. 

The  party  which  preponderated  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  bitterly  mortified  by  this  defeat,  found 
some  consolation  in  shedding  the  blood  of  Roman 
Catholics.— Alacaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  ii. 

Preponderation.  s.  Act  or  state  of  out- 
weighing anything. 

In  matters  which  require  present  practice,  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  a  mere  prepondera- 
tion  of  probable  reasons.—  Watts,  Logick. 
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Preport.  v.  a.     Presage.     Rare. 

Fy:-:\ust;c  gaudcs  gaudium:  your  inconstant  joy 
prcntiris  annoy. —  Witltal,  Dictionarie,  p.575:  1634. 
(Nnres  by  11.  and  W.) 

Prepose.  v.  a.     Put  before. 

I  did  deem  it  most  convenient  to  prepose  mine 
<')>:>!  ie,  only  to  beseech  you  to  account  of  the  poems 
as  toys. —  W.  Percy ,  Sonnets,  preface  :  1594. 

It  is  a  word  often  read  preposed  before  other 
words.— Bedwell,  Arabic  Trudgman,  p.  90:  1515. 

Preposition,  s.  In  Grammar.  Particle 
governing  a  case:  (see  also  under  Post- 
position). 

A  preposition  signifies  some  relation  which  the 
thing  signified  by  the  word  following  it  has  to  some- 
thing going  before  in  the  discourse;  as,  Caesar 
came  to  Rome. — Clarke,  Latin  Grammar, 

Prepositor.  s.  Scholar  appointed  by  the 
master  to  overlook  the  rest :  (generally 
sounded  as  a  trisyllable,  i.e.  Prepostor). 

Prepositure.  s.     Provostship. 

The  king  gave  him  moreover  a  prebend  in  the  col- 
legiate church  of  Hastings  ; . . .  and  the  prepositure 
of  Wells,  with  the  prebend  annexed.— Bishop  Lowth, 
Life  of  Wykeham,  §  1. 

Prepossess,  v.  a. 

1.  Preoccupy  ;  take  previous  possession  of. 

[At]  the  dear  Cross's  foot,  she  made  account 
To  pour  her  vows ;  but  there  before  her  was 
A  youthful  man,  who  prepossess' d  her  room. 

Beaumont,  Psyclie,  p.  284. 

2.  Fill  with  an  opinion  unexamined ;  preju- 
dice.    (The  remarks  under  Prejudge  are 
those  of  the  previous  editions ;  the  question 
as  to  the  propriety  of  using  prejudice  in 
a  good,  and  prepossessed  in  a  bad,  sense 
being  either  overlooked  or  ignored.     As 
far  as  authorities  go,  it  is  decided  in  the 
affirmative  ;  the  use  of  either  word,  indif- 
ferently, being  evident.     To  the  present 
editor  this  is  a  matter  of  surprise  rather 
than   approval.      To  him   a  prejudice   in 

favour  of  a  person,  and  a  prepossession 
against  one,  have  always  sounded  bad.  He 
knows,  too,  that  they  have  done  so  to  others. 
The  application  of  the  participle  gives  us 
the  best  argument  against  this  usage.  Pre- 
judiced and  prepossessing  have  each  but 
one  import ;  a  prejudiced  view  is  never 
good ;  a  prepossessing  aspect  never  a  bad 
one.  In  the  extract  from  Bell,  under  Pre- 
possession, each  word  is  used  without 
a  preposition.) 

She  was  prepossessed  with  the  scandal  of  salivat- 
ing.—  Wiseman. 

1  made  no  doubt  of  being  able  to  vindicate  my  ! 
character ;  but  in  this  supposition  I  reckoned  with- 
out my  host,  for  Lavement  took  care  to  be  before-  \ 
hand  with  me;  and  when  I  attempted  to  explain  I 
the  whole  affair  to  the  schoolmaster,  I  found  him  so  I 
prepossessed  against  me.  that  he  would  scarce  hear 
me  to  an  end. — Smollett,  Roderick  Random,  ch.  xxi. 

These  singular  regulations  did  not  prepossess  the 
ship's  company  in  his  favour :  but,  on  the  contrary, 
gave  scandal  an  opportunity  to  be  very  busy  with 
his  character,  and  accuse  him  of  maintaining  a  cor- 
respondence, with  his  surgeon  not  fit  to  be  named. — 
Ibid.  ch.  xxxv. 

1  will  not  ask  you  as  it  is:  seeing  that  you  have 

been  prepossessed  and  set  against  me  in  another 

quarter. — Jjickens,  Martin  Cltuzzlewit,  ch. liii. 

Prepossessing,    part.    adj.         Raising    an 

opinion  (generally  favourable)  beforehand. 

Her  face  might  not  have  satisfied  the  critical  eye 
of  an  artist — it  was  not  without  defects  in  regu- 
Tarity ;  but  its  expression  was  eminently  gentle  and 

£  repossessing ;  and  there  were  few  who  would  not 
ave  exclaimed, '  What  a  lovely  countenance  I '  The 
mildness  of  her  brow  was  touched  with  melancholy 
—her  childhood  had  left  its  traces  on  her  youth. 
Her  step  was  slow,  and  her  manner  shy,  subdued, 
and  timid.— Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  ix.  ch.  vi. 
Prepossession,  .v. 

1.  Preoccupation  ;  first  possession. 

God  hath  taken  care  to  anticipate  and  prevent 
every  man  to  give  piety  the  prepossession,  before 
other  competitors  should  be  able  to  pretend  to  him; 
and  so  to  engage  him  in  holiness  first,  and  then  in 
bliss.— Hammond,  On  fundamentals. 

2.  Prejudice  ;  preconceived  opinion. 

Had  the  poor  vulgar  rout  only,  who  were  held 
under  the  prejudices  and  prepossessions  of  educa- 
tion, been  abused  into  such  idolatrous  superstitions, 
it  might  have  been  pitied,  but  not  so  much  won- 
ilerud  at. — South,  Sermons. 
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With  thought,  from  prepossession  free,  reflect 
On  solar  rays,  as  they  the  sight  respect. 

Sir  R.  Blaekmore. 

I  am  delighted  to  think,  Walter,  that  you  seem 
entirely  to  have  overcome  the  unfavourable  prepos- 
session which  at  flrst  you  testified  towards  our  ex- 
cellent neighbour.— Lord  Lytton,  Eugene  Aram, 
b.  i.  ch.  viii. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  true  solution  of  this  ques- 
tion, it  is  necessary  to  divest  our  minds  as  well  of 
the  prepossessions  of  the  naturalists,  as  of  the  pre- 
judice of  the  agriculturist ;  for  we  shall  probably 
find,  as  in  most  other  cases,  that  the  truth  lies  be- 
tween the  two  extremes. — Bell,  British  Quadru- 
peds, The  Mole. 

Prepossessor.  s.  One  who  possesses  before 
another.  Rare. 

They  signify  only  a  bare  prepossessor,  one  that 
possessed  the  land  before  the  present  possessor. — 
Brady,  Glossary. 

Preposterate.  v.  a.  Turn  the  wrong  way. 
Mare. 

I  never  saw  thinge  done  by  you,  which  preposte- 
rated  or  perverted  the  good  judgment  that  all  the 
world  esteemeth  to  shine  in  you.— Painter,  Palace 
of  Pleasure,  vol.  ii.  s.  7,  b.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Preposterous,  adj.  [Lat.  prceposterusJ] 

1.  Having  that  first  which  ought  to  be  last. 

The  method  I  take  may  be  censured  as  prepos- 
terous, because  I  thus  treat  last  of  the  antediluvian 
earth,  which  was  flrst  in  order  of  nature. —  Wood- 
ward, Essay  towards  a  Natural  History  of  tlie 
Earth. 

2.  Wrong ;  absurd  ;  perverted. 

Put  a  case  of  a  land  of  Amazons,  where  the  whole 
government,  publick  and  private,  is  in  the  hands  of 
women :  is  not  such  a  preposterous  government 
against  the  flrst  order  of  nature,  for  women  to  rule 
over  men,  and  in  itself  void  P— Bacon. 

Death  from  a  father's  hand,  from  whom  I  flrst 
Received  a  being ;  'tis  a  preposterous  gift ; 
An  act  at  which  inverted  nature  starts, 
And  blushes  to  behold  herself  so  cruel. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  The  Sophy,  v.  1. 

Such  is  the  world's  preposterous  fate ; 
Amongst  all  creatures,  mortal  hate 
Love,  though  immortal,  doth  create. 

Id.,  Friendship  and  Single  Life  against 
Love  and  Marriage. 

The  Roman  missionaries  gave  their  liberal  contri- 
bution, affording  their  preposterous  charity  to  make 
them  proselytes,  who  had  no  mind  to  be  confessors 
or  martyrs.— Bishop  Fell. 

By  this  distribution  of  matter  continual  provision 
is  everywhere  made  for  the  supply  of  bodies,  quite 
contrary  to  the  preposterous  reasonings  of  those 
men  who  expected  so  dill'erent  a  result. — Wood- 
ward, Essay  towards  a  Natural  History  of  the 
Earth. 

3.  Applied  to  persons.  Foolish  ;  absurd. 

Preposterous  ass !  that  never  read  so  far 
To  know  the  cause  why  nuisick  was  ordain'd. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  1. 

Preposterously,  adv.  In  a  preposterous 
manner. 

1.  In  a  wrong  situation  ;  absurdly. 

Those  things  do  best  please  me, 
That  befall  preposterously. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Nigh? s  Dream,  iii.  2. 
Upon  this  supposition,  one  animal  would  have  its 
lungs  where  another  hath  its  liver,  and  all  the  other 
members  preposterously  placed ;  there  could  not  be 
a  like  configuration  of  parts  in  any  two  individuals. 
— Bentley,  Sermons. 

2.  Wrongside  upwards.    Rare. 

He  groaned,  tumbled  to  th'  earth,  and  stayed 
A  mighty  while  preposterously. 

Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Iliad,  v.  584. 

(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Preposterousness.  s.  Attribute  suggested 
by  Preposterous;  absurdity;  wrong 
order  or  method. 

'Tis  the  saucy  servant  that  causes  the  lord  to 
shrink  his  descending  favours.  Of  the  two,  pride  is 
more  tolerable  in  a  master.  The  other  is  a  preposte- 
rousness,  which  Solomon  saw  the  earth  did  groan 
for. — Felltham,  Resolves,  i.  7. 

Prepotency,  s.  Superior  power;  predomi- 
nance. 

If  there  were  a  determinate  prepotency  in  the 
ri^ht,  and  such  as  ariseth  from  a  constant  root  in 
nature,  we  might  expect  the  same  in  other  animals. 
— Sir  T.  Browne. 

Prepotent,  adj.  [Lat. potens,  -entis  =  power- 
ful.] Mighty ;  very  powerful. 

Here  is  no  grace  so  prepotent  but  it  may  be  dis- 
obeyed.— Plaifere,  Appeal  to  the  Gospel,  ch.  xiv. 
Preproperous.  adj.    [Lat.  properus  =  hasty.] 
Overhasty.    Rare. 

Administering   preposterous    and   preproperous 
justice. — Ray,  Proverbs,  under  Devonshire. 
4  G   2 
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Prepuce.  *.  [Fr.  prepuce ;  Lat.  prceputium.~\ 
Fold  of  skin  covering  the  glans  ;  foreskin. 
The  prepuce  was  much  inflamed  and  swelled. — 
Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Preputlal.  adj.    Connected  with,  constituted 
by,  the  prepuce. 

Have  stuft  thy  massy  and  voluminous  head 
With  mountains,  abbies.  churches,  synagogues, 
Preputial  offals,  and  Dutch  dialogues. 

Bishop  Cffrbet,  To  Thomas  Coryatt.  (Rich.) 
Preregnant.  adj.      Reigning  before,  i.e.  as 
a  predecessor  on  the  throne,  to  anyone :  (in 
the  extract  used  as  a  substantive).     Rare. 

Edward,  king  Harold's  preregnant, 
Of  the  same  change  foretold. 

Warner,  Albion's  England,  b.v.  c.  xxii.  (Rich.) 
Prerept.  v.  a.  [Lat.  prarept us,  pass.  part,  of 
prceripio  ;  from  rapio,  raptus  —  seize.]  An- 
ticipate in  seizing.    Rare. 

In  vayne  wept  Esau  after  Jacob  had  prerept  him 
his  blessynge.  —  Joye,  Exposition  of  Daniel,  ch.  v. 
(Rich.) 

Prerequire.  v.  a.     Demand  previously. 

Some  primary  literal  signification  is  prerequired 
to  that  other  of  figurative.— Hammond. 

Prerequisite,  adj.    Previously  necessary. 

The  conformation  of  parts  is  necessary,  not  only 
unto  the  prerequisite  and  previous  conditions  of 
birth,  but  also  unto  the  parturition.— Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

Before  the  existence  of  compounded  body,  there 
must  be  a  pre-existence  of  active  principles,  neces- 
sarily prerequisite  to  the  mixing  these  particles  of 
bodies.— Sir  M.  Hale. 

Prerequisite,    s.     Something  necessary,  or 
required,  as  a  preliminary  to  anything. 

How  much  more  justly  may  I  challenge  that  pri- 
vilege to  do  it,  w_ith  the   same  prerequisites!  — 
Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  preface. 
Preresolve.  v.  a.     Resolve  beforehand. 

I  am  confident  you  are  herein  preresolved,  as  I 
wish.— Sir  E.  Dering,  Speeches,  p.  143. 
Prerogative,  s.  [Lal.prcBrogativa,thefcn\]~ 
nine  of  prcerogativus,  applied  to  the  word 
curia,  or  centuria,  as  the  name  for  that 
division  of  the  voters  of  ancient  Rome, 
which  first  gave  (roao  =  a$k,  tender)  its 
vote.  Hence,  it  is  originally  an  adjective 
rather  than  a  substantive.  In  English,  the 
substantive  which  we  most  commonly  sup- 
pose to  be  the  one  which  is  understood,  is 
some  word  signifying  right  (jus,  which  is 
neuter),  power  (potestas,  which  is  femi- 
nine), or  the  like.]  Exclusive  or  peculiar 
right  or  privilege. 

My  daughters  and  the  fair  Parthenia  might  far 
better  put  in  their  claim  for  that  prerogative.— Sir 
P.  Sidney. 

Our  prerogative 

Calls  not  your  counsels,  but  our  natural  goodness 
Imparts  this.  Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  1. 

How  could  communities  . . . 
The  prime-genitive,  and  due  of  birth, 
Prerogative  of  age,  sceptres,  and  crowns. 
But  by  degree,  stand  in  authentick  place? 

Id.,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  3. 
The  great  Caliph  hath  au  old  prerogative  in  the 
choice  and  confirmation  of  the  kings  of  Assyria. — 
Knollee,  History  of  t/ie  Turks. 

They  are  the  best  laws,  by  which  the  king  hath 
the  justest  prerogative,  and  the  people  the  best  li- 
berty.— Bacon. 

Had  any  of  these  second  causes  despoiled  God  of 
his  prerogative,  or  had  God  himself  constrained  the 
mind  and  will  of  man  to  impious  acts  by  any  celes- 
tial inforcements?— Sir  W.Raleigh. 

The  house  of  commons  to  these  their  prerogatives 
over  the  lords,  sent  an  order  to  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  that  he  should  cause  him  to  be  executed  that 
very  day.— .Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Gi-c.nd 
Rebellion. 

It  seems  to  be  the  prerogative  of  human  under- 
standing, when  it  has  distinguished  any  ideas,  so  as 
to  perceive  them  to  be  different,  to  consider  in  what 
circumstances  they  are  capable  to  be  compared. — 
Locke. 

I  will  not  consider  only  the  prerogatives  of  man 
above  other  animals,  but  the  endowments  which 
nature  hath  conferred  on  his  body  in  common  with 
them.—  Ray,  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the 
Works  of  the  Creation. 

As  there  was  to  be  a  king,  and  as  no  new  king 
could  be  found,  it  was  necessary  to  leave  the  regal 
title  to  Charles.  Only  one  course,  therefore,  was 
left :  and  that  was  to  disjoin  the  regal  title  from  the 
regal  prerogatives.— Macaulay,  History  of  England, 
ch.  i. 

The  king  declared  that  he  was  prepared  to  make 
great  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  peace.  Halifax  an- 
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swered  that  great  sacrifices  would  doubtless  be  re- 
quired. '  Your  majesty,'  he  said,  '  must  not  expect 
that  those  who  have  the  power  in  their  hands  will 
consent  to  any  terms  which  would  leave  the  laws  at 
the  mercy  of  the  prerogative.' — Macaulay,  History 
of  England,  ch.  ix. 

In  the  heat  of  that  great  strife,  the  king,  in  the 
second  hazardous  exercise  of  his  prerogative,  en- 
trusted the  perilous  command  to  Pitt.— B.  Disraeli, 
Sybil,  b.  i.  en.  iii. 

The  growth  of  the  influence  of  the  crown,  at  a 
period  when  government  by  prerogative  had  re- 
cently been  subverted,  and  popular  rights  and  li- 
berties enlarged,  attests  the  vital  power  of  the 
monarchy.— T.  E.  May,  Constitutional  History  of 
England,  ch.  i. 

The  Prerogative  Court,  in  ecclesiastical 
law,  was  the  archbishop's  court  as  opposed 
to  the  bishop's ;  and  it  was  resorted  to  when 
the  deceased  having  had  property  in  two 
different  dioceses,  the  prerogative  of  the 
archbishop  of  the  province  determined  the 
resort  to  a  third  court. 
Prerogative,  v.  a.  Endow  with  a  preroga- 
tive. 

'Tis  the  plague  of  great  ones, 
Prerogatived  are  they  less  than  the  base ; 
'Tis  destiny  unshunnable.  Shakespear,  Othello,  iii.  3. 
If  there  be  any  infelicity  attends  us,  'tis  that  we 
are  deprived  the  honour  of  your  company,  which 
wheresoever  it  bestows  itself,  can  both  civilize  and 
sanctifie ;  so  as  prerogatived  at  once  to  create  both 
a  city  and  church.— Felltham,  Letters.  (Ord  MS.) 
Presage,  s.     [accented  by  Johnson  on  the 
last,  by  Todd  on  the  first,  syllable.     The 
true  justification  of  Todd's  correction  is 
the  existence  of  the  verb  presage. — Fr. ; 
Lat. presagium.']     Prognostic;  presension 
of  futurity. 

And  the  sad  augurs  mock  their  own  presage. 

Shakespear,  Sonnets. 
Ours  joy  ftlPd,  and  shout, 
Presage  of  victory.     Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  200. 

1 lend  them  oft  my  aid, 

Oft  my  advice  by  presages  and  signs. 

Id.,  Paradise  Regained,  i.  393. 
.  If  there  be  aught  of  presage  in  the  mind. 

Id.,  Samson  Agonistes,  1387. 
Too  true  presages  of  his  future  doom. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Lucretius,  b.  v. 
Dreams  have  generally  been  considered  by  au- 
thors only  as  revelations  of  what  has  already  hap- 
pened, or  as  presages  of  what  is  to  happen.— Ad- 
dison. 

Presage,  v.  a.  [Vr.presager;  L&t.prcesagio.] 
1.  Forebode  ;  foreknow  ;  foretell ;  prophesy. 
Yet  I  advise  all  persons  (as  neere  as  they  can)  by 
all  meanes  and  on  all  occasions,  to  presage  unto 
themselves  the  good  they  can;  and  in  giving  names 
to  terrestrial  workes  (especially  to  ships),  not  to 
give  such  as  merely  represent  the  celestial  charac- 
ter.— Observations  of  Sir  R.  Hawkins,  p.  9. 

What  power  of  mind 
Foreseeing,  or  presaging  from  the  depth 
Of  knowledge  past  or  present,  could  have  fear'd 
How  such  united  force  of  gods,  how  such 
As  stood  like  these,  could  ever  know  repulse  ? 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  626. 
This  contagion  might  have  been  presaged  upon 
consideration  of  its  precursors.— Harvey,  Discourse 
of  Consumptions. 

Wish'd  freedom,  I  presage  you  soon  will  find, 
If  Heav'n  be  just,  and  if  to  virtue  kind. 

Dryden,  Aurengeebe,  iii.  1. 

With  of  before  the  thing  foretold. 

That  by  certain  signs  we  may  presage. 
Of  heats  and  rains,  and  wind's  impetuous  rage, 
The  Sovereign  of  the  heav'ns  has  set  on  high 
The  moon  to  mark  the  changes  of  the  sky. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgia,  i.  483. 

•2.  Foretoken ;  foreshow. 

If  I  may  trust  the  flattering  eye  of  sleep, 
My  dreams  presage  some  joyful  news  at  hand. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  1. 

Dreams  advise, 

Which  he  hath  sent  propitious,  some  great  good 
Presaging.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  611. 

'ihat  cloud,  that  hangs  upon  thy  brow,  presages 
A  greater  storm  than  all  the  Turkish  power 
Can  throw  upon  us.  Sir  J.  Denham,  The  Sophy,  i.  2. 

When  others  fell,  this  standing  did  presage 
The  crown  should  triumph  over  pop'lar  rage. 

Waller. 

Presageful.  adj.    Foreboding;  full  of  pre- 
sage. 

The  brawling  brook, 

And  cave  presageful,  send  a  hollow  moan, 
Resounding  long  in  listening  Fancy's  ears. 

Thomson,  Seasons,  Winter. 
Garrets  him,  and  squalid  walls,  await, 
Unless,  presageful,  from  this  friendly  strain 
He  glean  advice,  and  shun  the  scribbler's  doom. 

Shenstone,  Economy,  pt.  ii. 
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Presagement.  s. 

1.  Forebodement ;  presension. 

I  have  spent  much  enquiry  whether  he  had  any 
ominous  presagement  before  his  end.— Sir  H.  Wot- 
ton. 

2.  Foretoken. 

The  falling  of  salt  is  an  authentick  presagement 
of  ill  luck,  from  whence  notwithstanding  nothing 
can  be  naturally  feared.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errours. 

Fresager.  *.  One  who,  that  which,  presages ; 
teller;  foreshower. 

O  let  my  books  be  then  the  eloquence 
And  dumb  presagers  of  my  speaking  breast. 

Shakespear,  Sonnets,  xxiii. 
Presaging,  verbal  abs.     Foreshowing. 

Henry's  late  presaging  prophesy 
Did  glad  my  heart  with  hope. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iv.  6. 

Presagy.  s.     Presage. 

Think  thou  this  is  a  presagieof  God's  fearce  wrath 

to  thee, 

If  that  thou  cleave  not  to  his  word  and  eke  repentant 
be?  Stubbes,  Two  Examples  :  1581. 

(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Presbyter.  S.  [Lat.  ;  Gr.  Trpiofivrepo^  = 
elder  ;  wpkafivg  =  old ;  7rp£<r/3wrarot  =  eldest : 
so  that  the  two  words  translate  each 
other.] 

1.  Priest. 

Presbyters  absent  through  infirmity  from  their 
churches,  might  be  said  to  preach  by  those  deputies 
who  in  their  stead  did  but  read  homilies.— Roofer, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

They  cannot  delegate  the  episcopal  power,  pro- 
perly so  called,  to  presbyters,  without  giving  them 
episcopal  consecration. — Leslie. 

Origen  afterwards  removed  to  Palestine,  and  fell 
under  the  displeasure  of  his  own  bishop  for  being 
there  ordained  a  presbyter.— Sharpe,  History  of 
Egypt,  ch.  xiv. 

The  main  object  was,  to  raise  up  presbyters,  and 
to  destroy  bishops.— Buckle,  History  of  Civilization 
in  England,  vol.  ii.  ch.  v. 

2.  Presbyterian. 

And  presbyters  have  their  jackpuddings  too. 

Butler. 

Presbyteress.  s.    Female  presbyter.    Rare. 
Some  of  these  were  presbyteresses  as  they  pleased 
the  spirytual  fathers. — Bale,  English  Votaries,  pt.  i. 
(Rich.) 

Presbyterial.  adj.  Presbyterian :  (the  latter 
the  commoner  word). 

Who  should  exclude  him  from  an  interest,  and 
so  unhappily  a  more  unavoidable  sway  in  presby- 
terial  determinations  "i—Holyday. 

Presbyterian,  adj.  Consisting  of,  consti- 
tuted by,  presbyters. 

Chiefly  was  urged  the  abolition  of  episcopal,  and 
the  establishing  of  presbyterian  government.  — 
Eikon  Basilike. 

Presbyterian,  s.  Supporter  of  a  presbyte- 
rian, as  opposed  to  an  ecclesiastical,  system 
of  church  government ;  abettor  of  presby- 
tery. 

One  of  the  more  rigid  presbyterians. — Swift. 
Presbyterianism.  s.     Principles  and  disci- 
pline of  presbyterians. 

The  Tories  tell  us  that  the  Whig  scheme  would 
end  in  presbyterianism  and  a  commonwealth. — 
Addison,  Freeholder,  no.  54. 

The  result  was,  that,  in  1592,  an  Act  of  Parliament 
was  passed  which  subverted  the  authority  of  the 
bishops,  and  established  presbyterianism ;  a  scheme 
based  on  the  idea  of  equality,  and,  therefore,  suited 
to  the  wants  of  the  Scotch  Church.— Buckle,  His- 
tory of  Civilization  in  England,  vol.  ii.  ch.  iv. 

Presbyterite.  s.  Presbytery,  in  its  first 
sense. 

Either  Christ  made  the  seventy-two  to  be  presby- 
ters, and  in  them  instituted  the  distinct  order  of 
presbyterite,  as  the  ancient  church  alwayes  did  be- 
lieve, or  else  he  gave  no  distinct  commission  for  any 
such  distinct  order. — Jeremy  Taylor,  Episcopacy 
Asserted,  ix.  1.  (Ord  MS.) 

Presbytery.  *. 

1.  Body  of  elders,  whether  priests  or  laymen. 

Those  which  stood  for  the  presbytery  thought 
their  cause  had  more  sympathy  with  the  discipline 
of  Scotland  than  the  hierarchy  of  England.— Bacon. 

Flea-bitten  synod,  an  assembly  brew'd 
Of  clerks  and  elders  ana,  like  the  rude 
Chaos  of  presbytery,  where  laymen  guide 
With  the  tame  woolpack  clergy  by  their  side. 

Cieaveland. 

Could  a  feeble  presbytery,  though  perchance  swel- 
ling enough,  correct  a  wealthy, a  potent  offender?— 
Holyday. 
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2.  Presbyterianism. 

I  need  not  tell  my  reader,  that  the  lady  before 
described  was  Popery,  or  that  she  I  am  now  going 
to  describe  is  Presbytery. . . .  On  the  left-hand,  as  I 
told  you,  appeared  Presbytery. — Tatter,  no.  257. 

Not  that  I  think  presbytery  so  corrupt  a  system 
of  Christian  religion  as  popery. — Swift,  Preface  to 
the  BisJwp  of  Sarum's  Introduction.  (Ord  MS.) 

The  most  important  of  the  literary  productions 
which  are  admitted  to  be  wholly  Charles's  [I.]  own, 
are  his  papers  in  the  controversy  which  he  carried 
on  at  Newcastle  in  June  and  July,  1646,  with  Alex- 
ander Henderson,  the  Scotch  clergyman,  ou  the 
question  between  episcopacy  and  presbytery,  and 
those  on  the  same  subject  in  his  controversy  with 
the  parliamentary  divines  at  Newport  in  October, 
1648.  These  papers  show  considerable  clearness  of 
thinking  and  logical  or  argumentative  talent ;  but 
it  cannot  be  said  that  they  are  written  with  any 
force  or  elegance. — Craik,  History  of  English  Lite- 
rature, vol.ii.  p.  48. 

3.  In  Architecture.    Space  between  the  altar 
and  the  easternmost  stalls  of  the  choir, 
answering  to  the  Solia  in  the  ancient  basi- 
licas. 

Presbytery,  the  part  of  a  church  in  which  the 
high  altar  is  placea,  —  forms  the  eastern  termina- 
tion of  the  choir,  above  which  it  is  raised  by  several 
steps,' and  is  occupied  exclusively  by  those  who  mi- 
nister in  the  services  of  the  altar ;  and  its  western 
boundary  is  the  end  of  the  stalls  or  choir  proper. 
But  as  the  word  choir  is  often  used  as  a  general 
term,  including  both  the  stall  or  proper  choir  and 
the  'presbytery,  ambiguities  often  arise.— Glossary 
of  Architecture. 

Prescience.  s.  Foreknowledge;  knowledge 
of  future  things. 

They  tax  our  policy,  and  call  it  cowardice ; 
Forestall  our  prescience,  and  esteem  no  act 
But  that  of  hand. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  3. 

Prescience  or  foreknowledge,  considered  in  order 
and  nature,  if  we  may  speak  of  God  after  the  man- 
ner of  men,  goeth  before  providence;  for  God  fore- 
knew all  things  before  he  had  created  them,  or  be- 
fore they  had  being  to  be  cared  for ;  and  prescience 
is  no  other  than  an  infallible  foreknowledge.— Sir 
W.  Raleigh. 

God's  prescience  .  .  .  being  but  the  seeing  every 
thing  that  ever  exists  as  it  is, ...  can  neither  work 
any  change  in  the  object,  by  thus  seeing  it,  nor  itself 
be  deceived  in  what  it  sees.— Hammond. 

If  certain  prescience  of  uncertain  events  imply  a 
contradiction,  it  seems  it  may  be  struck  out  of  the 
oumisciency  of  God,  and  leave  no  blemish  behind.— 
Dr.  H.  More. 

Of  things  of  the  most  accidental  and  mutable  na- 
ture, God's  prescience  is  certain. — South,  Sermons. 

His  prescience  makes  not,  but  supposes  things ; 
Infers  necessity  to  be,  not  brings. 

Dryden,  State  of  Innocence,  iv.l. 

Prescient,  adj.  [Lat.  prcesciens,  -entis,  pres. 
part,  of  prcBscio  =  I  foreknow  ;  scientia  = 
knowledge.]  With  foreknowledge  ;  pro- 
phetic. 

Henry,  upon  the  deliberation  concerning  the 
marriage  of  his  eldest  daughter  into  Scotland,  had 
shewed  himself  sensible  and  almost  prescient  of 
this  event. — Bacon. 

Who  taught  the  nations  of  the  field  and  wood 
To  shun  their  poison  and  to  choose  their  food  ? 
Prescient  the  tides  or  tempests  to  withstand, 
Build  on  the  wave,  or  arch  beneath  the  sand  ? 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iii.  99. 

Or  like  the  anagallis,  prescient  ilower, 
Closes  its  petals  to  th'  approaching  shower. 

Canning,  New  Morality. 

When  the  news  had  arrived  in  the  morning  at 
Mowbray,  that  the  messengers  of  the  bishop  had 
met  with  a  somewhat  queer  reception  at  the  Mowe- 
dale  works,  Gerard,  prescient  that  some  trouble 
might  in  consequence  occur  there,  determined  to 
repair  at  once  to  the  residence  of  his  late  employer. 
— B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  vi.  ch.  xi. 

Prescind,  v.  a.  [Lat.  prcBsdndo,  from 
scindo  =  I  cut ;  pres.  part,  scindens,  -entis.'} 
Cut  off;  abstract. 

Our  next  enquiry  is,  What  this  God  the  Son  did 
gutter  as  the  Son  of  man  ;  not  in  the  latitude  of  all 
his  sufferings,  but  so  far  as  they  are  comprehended 
in  this  article,  [Suffered :]  which  first  prescindeth 
all  the  antecedent  part  by  the  expression  of  time 
'  under  Pontius  Pilate.' — Bislwp  Pearson,  Exposi- 
tion of  the  Creed,  art.  iv. 

A  bare  act  of  obliquity  does  not  only  prescind 
from,  but  positively  deny,  such  a  special  depend- 
ence.— Norris. 

Not  an  abstract  idea  compounded  of  inconsist- 
encies, and  prescinded  from  all  real  things. — Bishop 
Berkeley,  Siris,  §  323. 
Prescindent.  adj.     Abstracting.     Rare. 

We  may,  for  one  single  act,  abstract  from  a  re- 
ward, which  nobody  who  knows  the  prescindent 
faculties  of  the  soul,  can  deny. — Cheyne,  Philoso- 
phical Principles. 
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•resclous.  adj.      [Lat.  prcescius.]      Having 
foreknowledge. 

Bellarmine  among  the  rest  can  brand  him  as  a 
friend  to  Arianism,  and  a  patron  of  that  anabap- 
tistk-al  fancy  of  the  unlawfulness  of  war;  which 
yet  himself,  as  prescious  of  so  unjust  an  imputation, 
prevents  and  confutes  in  an  epistle  to  Paulus 
Voltzius.— Bishop  Hall,  Peacemaker,  §  12. 

Thrice  happy  tliou,  dear  partner  of  my  bed, 
Whose  holy  soul  the  stroke  of  fortune  tied; 
Prescious  of  ills,  and  leaving  me  behind, 
To  drink  the  dregs  of  lite. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JSneid,  xi.  210. 

Prescribe,    v.    a.       [Lat.   prascribo,    from 
scribo  =  I  write ;  pass.  part,  scriptus ;  prce- 
scriptio,  -onis.~] 
.  Set  down  authoritatively  ;  order ;  direct. 

Doth  the  strength  of  some  negative  arguments 
prove  this  kind  of  negative  argument  strong,  by 
'  force  whereof  all  things  are  denied  which  Scripture 
affirmeth  not,  or  all  things,  which  Scripture  pre- 
srribeth  not,  condemned  V— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

To  the  blanc  moon  her  office  they  prescribed. 
\  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  657. 

/          There's  joy,  when  to  wild  wild  you  laws  prescribe, 
When  you  bid  fortune  carry  back  her  bribe. 

Dryden. 

When  parents'  loves  are  ordered  by  a  son, 
Let  streams  prescribe  their  fountains  where  to  run. 
Id.,  Indian  Emperor,  i.  2. 

By  a  short  account  of  the  pressing  obligations 
which  lie  on  the  magistrate,  I  shall  not  so  much 
prescribe  directions  for  the  future,  as  praise  what  is 
past. — Bishop  Atterbury. 
2.  Direct  medically. 

The  end  of  satire  is  the  amendment  of  vices  by 
correction ;  and  he  who  writes  honestly  is  no  more 
an  enemy  to  the  offender,  than  the  physician  to  the 
patient,  when  he  prescribes  harsh  remedies.  — 
Dryden. 

The  extremest  ways  they  first  ordain, 
Prescribing  such  intolerable  pain, 
As  none  but  Ceesar  could  sustain. 

Id,,  Threnodia  Augustalis,  173. 
Should  any  man  argue,  that  a  physician  under- 
stands his  own  art  best,  and  therefore,  although  he 
should  prescribe  poison  to  all  his  patients,  he  can- 
not be  justly  punished,  but  is  answerable  only  to 
God.— Swift. 
Prescribe,  v.  n. 

1.  Influence  by  long  custom. 

A  reserve  of  puerility  we  have  not  shaken  off  from 
school,  where  being  seasoned  with  minor  sentences, 
they  prescribe  upon  our  riper  years,  and  never  are 
worn  out  but  with  our  memories. — Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

2.  Influence  arbitrarily ;  give  law. 

The  assuming  an  authority  of  dictating  to  others, 
and  a  forwardness  to  prescribe  to  their  opinions,  is 
a  constant  concomitant  of  this  bias  of  our  judge- 
ments.— Locke. 

3.  Form  a  custom  which  has  the  force  of 
law. 

That  obligation  upon  the  lands  did  not  prescribe 
or  come  into  disuse,  but  by  fifty  consecutive  years 
of  exemption .— A  rbuthnot. 

4.  "Write  medicinal  directions  and  forms  of 
medicine. 

Garth,  generous  as  his  muse,  prescribes  and  gives. 
Dryden,  Epistles,  To  his  kinsman  John  Dryden. 
Modern  'pothecaries,  taught  the  art 
By  doctors'  bills  to  play  the  doctors'  part, 
Bold  in  the  practice  of  mistaken  rules, 
Prescribe,  apply,  and  call  their  masters  fools. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  i.  108. 
Prescribes    s.     One  who  prescribes ;    one 
who  gives  any  rules  or  directions. 

The  sun  can  neither  do  nor  work  any  thing,  but 
as  God,  the  prescriber  of  order,  hath  appointed  him. 
—  Fotherby,  Atheomastix,  p.  185  :  1622. 

None  of  these  great  prescribers  do  ever  fail  pro- 
viding themselves,  and  their  notions,  with  a  num- 
ber of  implicit  disciples.— Swift,  Tale  of  a  Tub. 
Prescript,    adj.     Directed  ;  accurately  laid 
down  in  a  precept. 

Those  very  laws  so  added,  they  themselves  do  not 
judge  unlawful ;   as  they  plainly  confess  both  in 
matter  of  prescript  attire,  and  of  rites  appertaining 
to  burial.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
Prescript,  s. 
1.  Direction;  precept;  model  prescribed. 

We  Christians,  by  the  tenour  and  prescript  of  our 
religion,  expect  the  hope  of  righteousness.— Chilling- 
worth.  Sermons,  serin,  viii. 

With  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable. 

He  came  with  swift  descent 
Unto  the  place  where  his  prescript  did  shew. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale. 
By  his  prescript,  a  sanctuary  is  framed 
Of  cedar,  overlaid  with  gold. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  249. 
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2.  Medical  order. 

Nor  did  he  ever  with  so  much  regret  submit  unto 
any  prescript,  as  when  his  physicians  required  him 
to  eat  suppers. — Bishop  Fell,  Life  of  Hammond. 

Prescription,  s. 

1.  Rules  produced  and  authorized,  title  ac- 
quired, by  long  custom  ;  custom  continued 
till  it  has  the  force  of  law. 

You  tell  a  pedigree 

Of  threescore  and  two  years,  a  silly  time 
To  make  prescription  for  a  kingdom's  worth. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iii.  3. 

Use  also  such  as  have  been  lucky  and  prevailed 
before  in  things  wherein  you  have  employed  them  ; 
for  that  breeds  confidence,  and  they  will  strive  to 
maintain  their  prescription.  —  Bacon,  Essays,  Of 
Negotiating. 

It  will  be  found  a  work  of  no  small  difficulty  to 
dispossess  a  vice  from  that  heart  where  long  pos- 
session begins  to  plead  prescription.— South,  Ser- 
mons. 

Our  poet  bade  us  hope  this  grace  to  find, 
To  whom  by  long  prescription  you  are  kind. 

Dryden,  Prologue,  To  Hie  University  of 
Oxford,  1681. 

The  Lucquese  plead  prescription,  for  hunting  in 
one  of  the  duke's  forests,  that  lies  upon  their  fron- 
tiers.— Addison. 

2.  Medical  receipt. 

My  father  left  me  some  prescriptions 
Of  rare  and  proved  effects ;  such  as  his  reading 
And  manifest  experience  had  collected 
For  general  sovereignty. 

Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  i.  3. 

Approving  of  my  obstinacy  against  all  common 

prescriptions,  he  asked  me,  whether  I  had  never 

heard  of  the  Indian  way  of  curing  the  gout  by  moxa. 

—Sir  W.  Temple. 

3.  Appointment. 

God  detested  them ;  much  more  the  wanton  rites 
of  your  prescription.  —  Bale,  Yet  a  Course  at  tJie 
Eomysshe  Foxe,  fol.78.  b.:  1543. 

Who  vainly  brake  the  covenant  of  their  God, 
Nor  in  the  ways  of  his  prescription  trod. 

Sandys,  Paraphrase  of  the  Psalms,  Ixxviii. 

If  the  words  be  as  determinate  and  express  as  the 
example  and  prescription  of  Christ,  it  is  sufficient. 
— Bishop  Bramhall,  Church  of  England  Defended, 
p.  229. 

Prescriptive,  adj.  Pleading  the  continuance 
and  authority  of  custom. 

Instead  of  being  terrified  by  the  conceit  of  a  pre- 
scriptive right  in  our  sovereigns  to  tyrannize  over 
the  subject,  I  am  ready  to  think  the  contrary  so 
evident  from  the  constant  course  of  our  history, 
that  the  simplest  of  the  people  are  in  no  hazard  of 
falling  into  the  delusion. — Bishop  Hurd. 

Preseance.    s.      [Fr.  seance  =  sitting,   seat.] 
Priority  of  place  in  sitting.     Hare. 

The  ghests,  though  rude  in  their  other  fashions, 
may,  for  their  discreet  judgement  in  precedence 
and  preseance,  read  a  lesson  to  our  civilest  gentry. 
— Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

Presence,  s.     [Fr. ;  Lat.  prcesentia.'] 

1.  State  of  being  present;  contrary  to  ab- 
sence. 

To-night  we  hold  a  solemn  supper, 
And  I'll  request  your  presence. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  1. 

The  presence  of  a  king  engenders  love 
Amongst  his  subjects  and.  his  loyal  friends, 
As  it  disanimates  his  enemies. 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iii.  1. 

We  have  always  the  same  natures,  and  are  every 
where  the  servants  of  the  same  God,  as  every  place 
is  equally  full  of  his  presence,  and  every  thing  is 
equally  his  gift.— Law. 

2.  Approach  face  to  face  to  a  great  person- 
age. 

The  shepherd  Dorus  answered  with  such  a  trem- 
bling voice  and  abashed  countenance,  and  often- 
times so  far  from  the  matter,  that  it  was  some  sport 
to  the  young  ladies,  thinking  it  want  of  education 
which  made  him  so  discountenanced  with  unwonted 
presence.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Men  that  very  presence  fear, 
Which  once  they  knew  authority  did  bear !  Daniel. 

3.  State  of  being  in  the  view  of  a  superior. 

I  know  not  by  what  power  I  am  made  bold, 
In  such  a  presence  here,  to  plead  my  thoughts. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  i.  1. 

Thou  with  Eternal  Wisdom  didst  converse, 
Wisdom  thy  sister,  and  with  her  didst  play 
In  presence  of  the  Almighty  Father,  pleased 
With  thy  celestial  song. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  9. 

Perhaps  I  have  not  so  well  consulted  the  repute 
of  my  intellectuals,  in  bringing  their  imperfections 
into  such  discerning  presences. — Glanville,  Scepsis 
Scientifica. 

Since  clinging  cares  and  trains  of  inbred  fears, 
Not  awed  by  arms,  but  in  the  presence  bold, 
Without  respect  to  purple  or  to  gold.  Dryden. 
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4.  Number  assembled  before  a  great  person. 

No  man  in  the  presence, 
But  his  red  colour  hath  forsook  his  cheeks. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  ii.  1. 
Odmar,  of  all  this  presence  does  contain, 
Give  her  your  wreath  whom  you  esteem  most  fair. 
Dryden,  Indian  Emperor,  ii.  1. 

5.  Port ;  air  ;  mien  ;  demeanour. 

Virtue  is  best  in  a  body  that  is  comely,  though 
not  of  delicate  aspect,  and  that  hath  rather  dignity 
of  presence  than  beauty  of  aspect.— Bacon,  Essays, 
Of  Beauty. 

A  graceful  presence  bespeaks  acceptance,  gives  a 
force  to  language,  and  helps  to  convince  by  look  and 
posture. — Collier. 

How  great  his  presence,  how  erect  his  look, 
How  every  grace,  how  all  his  virtuous  mother 
Shines  in  nis  face,  and  charms  me  from  his  eyes ! 

Smith. 

6.  Room  in  which  a  prince  shows  himself  to 
his  court. 

By  them  they  pass,  all  gazing  on  them  round, 
And  to  the  presence  mount,  whose  glorious  view 
Their  frail  amazed  senses  did  confound.  Spenser. 

An't  please  your  urace,  the  two  great  cardinals 
Wait  in  the  presence. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  1. 

The  lady  Anne  of  Bretagne,  passing  through  the 
presence  in  the  court  of  France,  and  espying  Char- 
tier,  a  famous  poet,  leaning  upon  his  elbow  fast 
asleep,  openly  kissing  him,  said,  We  must  honour 
with  our  kiss  the  mouth  from  whence  so  many 
sweet  verses  have  proceeded. — Peacham. 

7.  Person  of  a  superior. 

To  whom  the  sovran  presence  thus  reply'd : 
'  Was  she  thy  God,  that  her  thou  didst  obey 
Before  his  voice  ?  '       Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  144. 
Presence  of  mind.  Readiness  at  need;  quick- 
ness at  expedients. 

A  good  bodily  strength  is  a  felicity  of  nature,  but 
nothing  comparable  to  a  large  understanding  and 
ready  presence  of  mind. — Sir  JR.  L' Estrange. 

Errors,  not  to  be  recall'd,  do  find 
Their  best  redress  from  presence  of  the  mind ; 
Courage  our  greatest  failings  does  supply.     Waller. 

The  postilion  and  Jonas  had  now  leisure  to  look 
at  each  other,  which  they  had  not  had  yet.  '  Pre- 
sence of  mind,  presence  of  mind!'  cried  Jonas, 
throwing  up  his  hands  wildly.  '  What  would  you 
have  done  without  me ! '— '  The  other  gentleman 
would  have  done  badly  without  me,'  returned  the 
man,  shaking  his  head.  '  You  should  have  moved 
him  first.  I  gave  him  up  for  dead.' — '  Presence  of 
mind,  you  croaker,  presence  of  mind ! '  cried  Jonas, 
with  a  harsh  loud  laugh. — Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzle- 
wit,  ch.xlii. 

Presence-chamber,  s.     Chamber  in  which 
a  great  person  receives  company. 

Kneller,  with  silence  and  surprise, 
We  see  Britannia's  monarch  rise, 
And  awed  by  thy  delusive  hand, 
As  in  the  presence-chamber  stand. 

Addison,  To  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  on  his 
Picture  of  the  King. 

Presence-room,  s.     Presence-chamber. 

If  these  nerves,  which  are  the  conduits  to  convey 
them  from  without  to  their  audience  in  the  brain, 
the  mind's  presence-room,  are  so  disordered  as  not 
to  perform  their  functions,  they  have  no  postern  to 
bo  admitted  by. — Locke. 
Presensation.  s.  Previous  notion  or  idea. 

The  plenitude  of  happiness  that  has  been  re- 
served for  future  times,  the  presage  and  presensa- 
tion  of  it,  has  in  all  ages  been  a  very  great  joy  and 
triumph  to  all  holy  men  and  prophets.— Dr.  H. 
More,  Conjectura  Cabbalistica,  p.  219:  1653. 

Presenslon.  s.    [Lat.  prcesensio,  -onis  ;  sen- 
tin  =  I  think.]     Perception  beforehand. 

The  hedgehog's  presension  of  winds  is  exact.— 
Sir  T.  JZrowne. 

There  is,  saith  Cicero,  an  ancient  opinion,  drawn 
from  the  utmost  bounds  of  time,  that  there  is  among 
men  a  certain  divination  which  the  Greeks  call  pro- 
phecy, that  is  a  presention  and  knowledge  of  future 
things. — Barrow,  Exposition  on  the  Creed. 

Present,  adj.     [Fr. ;  Lat.  prcesens,  -entis,"] 
1 .  Not  absent ;  being  face  to  face ;  being  at 
hand. 

But  neither  of  these  are  any  impediment,  because 
the  regent  thereof  is  of  an  infinite  immensity  morn 
than  commensurate  to  the  extent  of  the  world,  and 
such  as  is  most  intimately  present  with  all  the 
beings  of  the  world. — Sir  M.  Hale. 

Be  not  often  present  at  feasts,  not  at  all  in  disso- 
lute company ;  pleasing  objects  steal  away  the 
heart. — Jeremy  Taylor. 

Much  I  have  heard 
Incredible  to  me,  in  this  displeased, 
That  I  was  never  present  on  the  place 
Of  those  encounters. 

Wilton,  Samson  Agonistes,  1083. 

The  listening  crowd  admire  the  lofty  sound, 
A  present  Deity  they  shout  around, 
A  present  Deity  the  vaulted  roofs  resound. 
597 
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With  ravish'd  ears  the  monarch  hears, 
Assumes  the  god,  affects  to  nod, 
And  seems  to  shake  the  spheres. 

Dryden,  A  lexander's  Feast. 

2.  Not  past ;  not  future. 

Thou  future  things  canst  represent 
As  present,  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  870. 

A  present  good  may  reasonably  be  parted  with, 
upon  a  probable  expectation  of  a  future  good  which 
is  more  excellent. — Bishop  Wilkins. 

The  moments  past,  if  thou  art  wise,  retrieve 
With  pleasant  memory  of  the  bliss  they  gave ; 
The  present  hours  in  present  mirth  employ, 
And  bribe  the  future  with  the  hopes  of  joy.    Prior. 

The  present  age  hath  not  been  less  inquisitive 
than  the  former  ages  were.  —  Woodward,  Essay 
towards  a  Natural  History  of  the  Earth. 

The  present  moment  like  a  wife  we  shun, 
And  ne'er  enjoy,  because  it  is  our  own.  Young. 

3.  Ready  at  hand ;  quick  in  emergencies. 

If  a  man  write  little,  he  had  need  have  a  great 
memory;  if  he  confer  little,  he  had  need  have  a 
present  wit ;  and  if  he  read  little,  he  had  need  have 
much  cunning,  to  seem  to  know  that  he  doth  not. — 
Bacon,  Essays,  Of  Studies. 

4.  Immediate. 

To  which  Mr.  Donne  was  not  able  to  make  a  pre- 
sent answer,  but  after  a  long  and  perplexed  pause 
said. — Aubrey,  Miscellanies,  p.  60.  (Nares  by  H. 
and  W.) 

This  is  the  best  and  presentest  remedy  for  helping 
the  rheum,  that  ever  I  knew  or  heard  of.—Lupton, 
Thousand  Notable  Things.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

'Tis  a  high  point  of  philosophy  and  virtue  for  a 
man  to  be  so  present  to  himself,  as  to  be  always  pro- 
vided against  all  accidents.— Sir  S.  L' Estrange. 

5-  Favourably    attentive ;    not    neglectful  ; 
propitious.    Latinism. 

Be  present  to  her  now,  as  then, 
And  let  not  proud  and  factious  men 
Against  your  wills  oppose  their  mights.    B.  Jonson. 

The  golden  goddess,  present  at  the  prayer, 
Well  knew  he  meant  th'  inanimated  fair, 
And  gave  the  sign  of  granting  his  desire. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Pygmalion 

and  the  Statue. 

Nor  could  I  hope,  in  any  place  but  there, 
To  find  a  god  so  present  to  my  prayer. 

Id.,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  i.  58. 

6.  Unforgotten  ;  not  neglectful. 

The  ample  mind  keeps  the  several  objects  all 
within  sight,  and  present  to  the  soul.—  Watts. 

7.  Not  abstracted ;    not    absent  of   mind ; 
attentive. 

8.  Being  now  in  view ;  being  now  under  con- 
sideration. 

Thus  much  I  believe  may  be  said,  that  the  much 
greater  part  of  them  are  not  brought  up  so  well,  or 
accustomed  to  so  much  religion,  as  in  the  present 
instance.— Law. 

The  present.      Time  now  existing:  (an  el- 
liptical expression  for  '  The  present  time'). 

When  he  saw  descend 
The  Son  of  God  to  judge  them,  terrified 
He  fled ;  not  hoping  to  escape,  but  shun 
The  present  -,  fearinu",  guilty,  what  his  wrath 
Might  suddenly  inflict. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  337. 
Men  that  set  their  hearts  only  upon  the  present, 
without  looking  forward  into  the  end  of  things,  are 
struck  at.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Who,  since  their  own  short  understandings  reach 
No  further  than  the  present,  think  ev'n  the  wise 
Speak  what  they  think,  and  tell  tales  of  themselves. 

Rowe. 

At  present.    Now:  (elliptically,  for  'at  the 
present  time'). 

The  state  is  at  present  very  sensible  of  the  decay 
in  their  trade.— Addison. 

Present,  s. 

1.  Gift;  donative;  something  ceremoniously 
given. 

Simple,  plain  Clarence !  I  do  love  thee  so, 
That  I  will  shortly  send  thy  soul  to  heaven, 
If  heaven  will  take  the  present  at  our  hands. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  1. 
His  dog  to-morrow,  by  his  master's  command,  he 
must  carry  for  a  present  to  his  lady.— Id.,  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  2. 

He  sent  part  of  the  rich  spoil,  with  the  admiral's 
ensign,  as  a  present  unto  Solyman. — Knolles,  His- 
tory of  the  Turks. 

Say,  heavenly  Muse,  shall  not  thy  sacred  vein 
Afford  a  present  to  the  infant  God  ? 

Hast  thou  no  verse,  no  hymn,  no  solemn  strain, 
To  welcome  him  to  this  his  new  abode  ? 

Milton,  Ode  on  the  Morning  of  Christ's 

Nativity,  15. 
They  that  are  to  love  inclined, 

Sway'd  by  clwnce,  not  choice  or  art, 
To  the  first  that's  fair  or  kind, 
Make  a  present  of  their  heart.  Waller. 
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Somewhat  is  sure  design'd  by  fraud  or  force ; 
Trust  not  their  presents,  nor  admit  the  horse. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  2Eneid,  ii.  62. 

'  I  tell  you  what,  Sir  Luke,"  said  he ;  '  I  should 
like  to  do  a  generous  thing,  and  make  you  a  present 
of  this  bit  of  paper.  But  one  ought  not  to  throw 
away  one's  luck,  you  know— there  is  a  tide  in  the 
affairs  of  thieves,  as  the  player  coves  say,  which 
must  be  taken  at  the  flood,  or  else— no  matter. — 
W.  H.  Ainsworth,  Rookwood,  b.  iii.  ch.  vi. 
I  can  make  no  marriage  present : 

Little  can  I  give  my  wife. 
Love  will  make  our  cottage  pleasant, 

And  I  love  thee  more  than  life. 

Tennyson,  The  Lord  of  BurleigTi. 

2.  Letter  or  mandate  exhibited  per  presentes. 
Be  it  known  to  all  men  by  these  presents. — Shake- 
spear,  As  you  like  it,  i.  2. 
Present,  v.  a. 

1.  Place  in  the  presence  of  a  superior. 

On  to  the  sacred  hill 

They  led  him  high  applauded,  and  present 
Before  the  seat  supreme. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  25. 

2.  Exhibit  to  view  or  notice. 

He  knows  not  what  he  says ;  and  vain  is  it 
That  we  present  us  to  him. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  v.  3. 

3.  Offer;  exhibit. 

Thou  therefore  now  advise, 
Or  hear  what  to  my  mind  first  thoughts  present. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  212. 
Now  every  leaf,  and  every  moving  breath 
Presents  a  foe,  and  every  foe  a  death. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Cooper's  Hill. 
Lectorides's  memory  is  ever  ready  to  offer  to  his 
mind  something  out  of  other  men's  writings  or  con- 
versations, and  is  presenting  him  with  the  thoughts 
of  other  persons  perpetually. — Watts,  Improvement 
of  the  Mind. 

4.  Give  formally  and  ceremoniously. 

Folks  in  mud-wall  tenement, 
Aifording  pepper-corn  for  rent, 
Present  a  turkey  or  a  hen 
To  those  might  better  spare  them  ten. 

Prior,  Epistles,  To  Fleetwood  Shepliard, 
Esq.,  i.  19. 

5.  Put  into  the  hands  of  another  in  cere- 
mony. 

So  ladies  in  romance  assist  their  knight, 
Present  the  spear,  and  arm  him  for  the  fight. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  iii. 

6.  Favour  with  gifts  :    (to  present,   in   the 
sense  of  to  give,  has  several  structures ; 
thus,  absolutely,  to  present  a  man,  is  to 
give  something  to  him.    This  is  less  in  use. 
The  common  phrases  are,   to  present  a 
gift  to  a  man ;  or,  to  present  the  man  with 
a  gift). 

Thou  spendest  thy  time  in  waiting  upon  such  a 
great  one,  and  thy  estate  in  presenting  him ;  anil, 
after  all,  hast  no  other  reward,  but  sometimes  to  be 
smiled  upon,  and  always  to  be  smiled  at. — South, 
Sermons. 

He  now  presents,  as  ancient  ladies  do, 
That,  courted  long,  at  length  are  forced  to  woo. 

Dryden. 

Octavia  presented  the  poet,  for  his  admirable 
elegy  on  her  son  Marcellus. — Id. 

Should  I  present  thee  with  rare  figured  plate 
Of  gold,  as  rich  in  workmanship  as  weight, 
O  how  thy  rising  heart  would  throb  and  beat. 

Id.,  Translation  ofPersius,  ii.  94. 

7.  Prefer  to  ecclesiastical  benefices. 

That  he  put  these  bishops  in  the  places  of  the 
deceased  by  his  own  authority,  is  notoriously  false  ; 
for  the  duke  of  Saxony  always  presented.— Bishop 
Atterbury. 

8.  Offer  openly. 

He  was  appointed  admiral,  and  presented  battle 
to  the  French  navy,  which  they  refused.— Sir  J. 
Hayward. 

9.  Introduce  by  something  exhibited  to  the 
view  or  notice.     Rare. 

Tell  on,  quoth  she,  the  woful  tragedy. 
The  which  these  reliques  sad  present  unto. 

Spenser. 

10.  Lay  before  a  court  of  judicature,  as  an 
object  of  enquiry. 

The  grand  juries  were  practised  effectually  with 
to  present  the  said  pamphlet,  with  all  aggravating 
epithets. — Swift. 

H.  Point  a  missile  weapon  before  it  is  dis- 
charged. 
12.  Introduce. 

'  And  the  young  man  is  his  heir  P  '  '  It  is  thought 
so ;  and  reading  for  college,  I  hear.  They  say  he  is 
clever.'  'Present  him,  my  love;  1  like  clever 
people,'  said  Mrs.  M'Catchley,  falling  back  lan- 
guidly.— Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  v.  ch.  viii. 
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'  Ma'am.  I'm  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Mr.  Dar- 
rell.  You  say  he  is  a  connection  of  yours  P  Present 
rue  to  him.'— Lord  Lytton,  What  will  he  do  with  it  1 

Presentable,  adj.      Capable  of  being  pre- 
sented. 

1.  Ecclesiastically. 

Incumbents  of  churches  presentable  cannot,  by 
their  sole  act,  grant  their  incumbencies  to  others ; 
but  may  make  leases  of  the  profits  thereof. — Ayliffe, 
Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

2.  As  anything  shown  or  exhibited. 

Here  are  again  two  ideas  not  presentable  but  by 
language. — Burke,  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  lieau- 
tiful,  pt.  v.  §  7. 

Presentaneous.  adj.      [Lat.  prcesentaneus.~\ 
Ready  ;  quick ;  immediate. 

Some  plagues  partake  of  such  malignity,  that,  like 
a  presentaneous  poison,  they  euecate  in  two  hours. 
— Harvey. 

Presentation,  s.     [Fr.] 

1.  Act  of  presenting. 

Prayers  are  sometimes  a  presentation  of  mere 
desires,  as  a  means  of  procuring  desired  effects  at 
the  hands  of  God. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

2.  Act  of  offering  any  one  to  an  ecclesiastical 
benefice. 

He  made  effectual  provision  for  recovery  of  advow- 
sons  and  presentations  to  churches.— Sir  M.  Hale. 

What,  shall  the  curate  control  me  ?  have  I  not 
the  presentation '/ — Gay. 

3.  The  Feast  of  the  Presentation  is  another 
name  for  the  Feast  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

4.  Exhibition. 

These  presentations  of  fighting  on  the  stage  are 
necessary  to  produce  the  etfeots  of  an  heroick  pjay. 
— Dryden. 

5.  Presension. 

Although  in  sundry  animals  we  deny  not  a  kind 
of  natural  meteorology,  or  innate  presentation  both 
of  wind  and  weather,  yet  that  proceeding  from  sense, 
they  cannot  retain  that  apprehension  after  death,— 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Err  ours. 

6.  Present;  gift.     Rare. 

Among  all  the  billows  and  floating  of  dead  bodies 
aloft  on  the  waters,  the  height  or  top  of  an  olive 
tree  did  shew  itself,  whereof  the  dove  brought  a 
presentation  to  the  good  old  man,  as  a  symbol  of 
grace. — Time's  Storehouse,  p.  154.  (Ord  MS.) 

Presentative.  adj.     Such  as  that  presenta- 
tions may  be  made  of  it. 

Mrs.  Gulston,  possessed  of  the  impropriate  par- 
sonage of  Bardwell,  did  procure  from  the  king  leave 
to  annex  the  same  to  the  vicarage,  and  to  make  it 
presentative,  and  gave  them  both  to  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Oxon.— Sir  II.  Spelman,  History  of  Sacrilege. 

Presentee,  s.      [Fr.]     One  presented  to  a 
benefice. 

Our  laws  make  the  ordinary  a  disturber,  if  he  does 
not  give  institution  upon  the  fitness  of  a  person  pre- 
sented to  him,  or  at  least  give  notice  to  the  patron 
of  the  disability  of  his  presentee. — Ayliffe,  Parergon 
Juris  Canonici. 

The  certificate  of  the  Triers  stood  in  the  place 
both  of  institution  and  of  induction  ;  and  without 
such  a  certificate  no  person  could  hold  a  benefice. 
. . .  The  presentees  whom  the  Triers  had  approved 
took  possession  of  the  rectories,  cultivated  the  glebe 
lands,  collected  the  tithes,  prayed  without  book  or 
surplice,  and  administered  the  Eucharist  to  com- 
municants seated  at  long  tables. — Macaulay,  History 
of  England,  ch.  ii. 

Presenter,  s.      One  who,  that  which,  pre- 
sents. 

These  . . .  might  declare  the  freeness  of  the  pre- 
senter, but  they  upbraid  the  incapacity  of  the  re- 
ceiver.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Sermons,  serin,  xviii. 

The  thing  was  acceptable,  but  not  the  presenter. 
— Sir  It.  L' Estrange, 

Presential.     adj.       Supposing  actual  pre- 
sence. 

By  union,  I  do  not  understand  that  which  is  local 
or  presential,  because  I  consider  God  as  omnipre- 
sent.— Norr  is. 
Presentially.  s.     State  of  being  present. 

This  eternal  indivisible  act  of  his  existence  makes 
all  futures  actually  present  to  him ;  and  it  is  the 
presentiality  of  the  object  which  founds  the  un- 
erring certainty  of  his  knowledge.— South,  Sermons, 
i.  281. 

Presentially.  adv.     In  a  presential  manner; 
in  a  way  which  supposes  actual  presence. 

All  spirits  that  around  their  rays  extol, 
Possess  each  point  of  the  circuuiierence 
Presentially. 

Dr.  II.  More,  Song  of  the  Soul,  iii.  2,  28. 

Presentiate.  v.  a.     Make  present. 

The  fancy  may  be  so  strong,  as  to  presentiate  upon 
one  theatre  all  that  ever  it  took  notice  of  in  times 
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past :  the  power  of  fancy,  in  presentiating  any  one 
thinx  that  is  past  being  no  less  wonderful  than, 
having  that  power,  it  should  also  acquire  the  per- 
fection to  presentiate  them  M.—Grew. 
resentific.  adj.     Making  present.     Hare. 

Adam  had  a  sense  of  the  divine  presence ; . . .  not- 
withstanding he  found  no  want  of  any  covering  to 
hide  himself  from  that  presentijick  sense  of  him, 
nor  indeed  felt  himself  as  naked  in  that  notion  of 
nakedness.— Dr.  H.  More,  Conjectura  Cabbalistica, 
p.  171:  1053. 

resentiflcly.  adv.     In  a  presentific  man- 
ner ;  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  present. 

The  whole  evolution  of  times  and  ages,  from  ever- 
butlng  to  everlasting,  is  collectedly  n.nd  present  i  field y 
represented  to  God  at  once,  as  if  all  things  and 
actions  were,  at  this  very  instant,  really  present  and 
existent  before  hiui. — Dr.,  II.  Mare. 

•  'resentlment.  s.  [Fr.  pressentiment.~\  No- 
'  tion  previously  formed ;  previous  idea. 

He  must  have  given  us  this  discernment  and 
sense  of  things,  as  a  presentiment  of  what  is  to  be 
hereafter ;  that  is,  by  way  of  information  before- 
hand, what  we  are  finally  to  expect  in  his  world. — 
Bishop  Butter,  A  nalogy  of  Religion,  natural  and 
revealed. 

I  am  sure  you  would  not  give  people  reason  to 
change  their  favourable  presentiments  of  you.— Lord 
Chesterfield. 

I  have  a  presentiment  that  my  son  will  be  cap- 
tivated by  her  at  first  sight.— Smollett. 

The  solemn  protestations  of  the  hostler  being 
wholly  unavailing,  the  leather  hat-box  was  obliged 
to  be  raked  up  from  the  lowest  depth  of  the  boot, 
to  satisfy  him  that  it  had  been  safely  packed ;  and 
after  he  had  been  assured  on  this  head,  he  felt  a 
solemn  presentiment,  first,  that  the  red  bag  was 
mislaid,  and  next  that  the  striped  bag  had  been 
stolen,  and  then  that  the  brown-paper  parcel '  had 
come  untied.' — Dickens,  Pickwick  Papers,  oh.  xxii. 

'  An  evil  journey,'  he  repeated  several  times.  '  An 
evil  journey.  But  I'll  travel  home  alone.  I'll  have 
no  more  of  this  ! '  His  presentiment,  or  superstition, 
that  it  was  an  evil  journey,  did  not  at  all  deter  him 
from  doing  the  evil  for  which  the  journey  was  un- 
dertaken.—/^, Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xlii. 

Presently,  adv. 

..  At  present ;  at  this  time ;  now.    Obsolete. 

The  towns  and  forts  you  presently  have  are  still 
left  unto  you  to  be  kept  either  with  or  without  gar- 
risons, so  as  you  alter  not  the  laws  of  the  country. — 
Sir  P.  Sidney. 

We  may  presume,  that  a  rare  thing  it  is  not  in  the 
church  of  God,  even  for  that  very  word  which  is 
read  to  be  presently  their  joy,  and  afterwards  their 
study  that  hear  it. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

To  speak  of  it  as  requireth,  would  require  very 
long  discourse;  all  I  will  presently  say  is  this.— 
Ibid. 

Covetous  ambition,  thinking  all  too  little  which 
presently  it  hath,  supposeth  itself  to  stand  in  need 
of  all  which  it  hath  not.— Sir  W.  Raleigh,  Essays. 

2.  Immediately  ;  soon  after. 

Tell  him,  that  no  history  can  match  his  policies, 
and  presently  the  sot  shall  measure  himself  by  him- 
self.—South,  Sermons. 

Presentment,  s. 

1 .  Act  of  presenting. 

When  comes  your  book  forth?— 
Upon  the  heels  of  my  presentment. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  1. 

2.  Anything  presented  or  exhibited;  repre- 
sentation. 

Thus  I  hurl 

My  dazzling  spells  into  the  spongy  air, 
Of  power  to  cheat  the  eye  with  blear  illusion, 
And  give  it  false  presentments,  lest  the  place 
And  my  quaint  habits  breed  astonishment. 

Milton,  Comus,  153. 

3.  In  Law.    See  first  extract. 

Presentment  is  a  mere  denunciation  of  the  jurors 
themselves  or  some  other  officer,  as  justice,  constable, 
searcher,  surveyors,  and,  without  any  information, 
of  an  offence  inquirable  in  the  court  to  which  it  is 
presented.— Cowell. 

The  grand  juries  were  practised  with,  to  present 
the  said  pamphlet  with  all  aggravating  epithets, 
and  their  presentments  published  for  several  weeks 
in  all  the  newspapers.— Swift. 

Presentness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Present;  presence  of  mind;  quickness 
at  emergencies. 

Goring  had  a  much  better  understanding,  a  much 
keener  courage,  and  presentness  of  mind  in  danger. 
— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Preservation,  s.  Act  of  preserving ;  care 
to  preserve  ;  act  of  keeping  from  destruc- 
tion, decay,  or  any  ill. 

Nature  does  require 

Her  times  of  preservation,  which,  perforce, 
I  give  my  tendance  to. 

Shakespear,  Ilenry  VIII.  iii.  2. 
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The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  upon  them  that  love  him, 
he  is  their  mighty  protection  and  strong  stay,  a 
defence  from  heat,  and  a  cover  from  the  sun  at  noon, 
a  preservation  from  stumbling,  and  a  help  from 
falling.— Ecclesiasticus,  xxxiv.  16. 

Every  senseless  thing,  by  nature's  light, 
Doth  preservation  seek,  destruction  shun. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

Our  allwise  Maker  has  put  into  man  the  uneasi- 
ness of  hunger,  thirst,  and  other  natural  desires,  to 
determine  their  wills  for  the  preservation  of  them- 
selves, and  the  continuation  of  their  species. — 
Locke. 

Preservative,  adj.     Having    the   power   of 

preserving. 

Preservative,  s.  [Fr.  preservatif.]  That 
which  has  the  power  of  preserving ;  some- 
thing preventive  ;  something  that  confers 
security. 

If  we  think  that  the  church  needeth  not  those 
ancient  preservatives,  which  ages  before  us  were 
glad  to  use,  we  deceive  ourselves. — Hooker,  Ecclesi- 
astical Polity. 

It  hath  been  anciently  in  use  to  wear  tablets  of 
arsenick,  as  preservatives  against  the  plague;  for 
that  being  poisons  themselves,  they  draw  the  venom 
from  the  spirits. — Bacon. 

Were  there  truth  therein,  it  were  the  best  preser- 
vative for  princes,  and  persons  exalted  unto  such 
fears. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

Bodies  kept  clean  which  use  preservatives  are 
likely  to  escape  infection.— Harvey. 

The  most  effectual  preservative  of  our  virtue,  is 
to  avoid  the  conversation  of  wicked  men. — Rogers. 

Moly  is  an  Egyptian  plant,  and  was  really  made 
use  of  as  a  preservative  against  enchantment. — 
Broome,  Notes  on  the  Odyssey. 

Preservatory.  s.  That  which  has  the  power 
of  preserving. 

How  many  masters  have  some  stately  houses  had, 
in  the  age  of  a  small  cottage,  that  hath,  as  it  were, 
lived  and  died  with  her  old  master,  both  dropping 
down  together !  Such  vain  preservatories  of  us  are 
our  inheritances,  even  once  removed. —  Whitlock, 
Manners  of  the  English,  p.  410. 

Preservatory.  adj.  Having  a  tendency  to 
preserve. 

The  endeavours  must  be  no  other  than  preserva- 
tory,  however  it  pleaseth  God  to  order  the  events. — 
Bishop  Hall,  Cases  of  Conscience,  ii.  3. 

Preserve,  v.  a.  [Low  Lat.  prceservo,  from 
servo  =  keep ;  pass.  part,  servatus  ;  ser- 
vatio,  -onis;  Fr  preserver."] 

1 .  Save ;  defend  from  destruction  or  any  evil ; 
keep. 

God  sent  me  before  you  to  preserve  you  a  poste- 
rity in  the  earth,  and  save  your  lives  by  a  great 
deliverance. — Genesis,  xlv.  7. 

The  Lord  shall  deliver  me  from  every  evil  work, 
and  will  preserve  me  unto  his  heavenly  kingdom. — 
2  Timothy,  iv.  18. 

She  shall  lead  me  soberly  in  my  doings,  and  pre- 
serve me  in  her  power. —  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  ix.  11. 

He  did  too  frequently  gratify  their  unjustifiable 
designs,  a  guilt  all  men,  who  are  obnoxious,  are 
liable  to,  and  can  hardly  preserve  themselves  from. 
—Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

If  other  hidden  cause 
Left  them  superior,  while  we  can  preserve 
Unhurt  our  minds  and  understanding  sound, 
Due  search  and  consultation  will  disclose. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  442. 

To  be  indifferent  which  of  two  opinions  is  true,  is 
the  right  temper  of  the  mind,  that  preserves  it  from 
being  imposed  on,  till  it  has  done  its  best  to  find 
the  truth. — Locke. 

Every  petty  prince  in  Germany  must  be  intreated 
to  preserve  the  queen  of  Great  Britain  upon  her 
throne. — Swift. 

2.  '  Season  fruits  and  other  vegetables  with 
sugar  and  in  other  proper  pickles :  (as, 
to  preserve  plums,  walnuts,  and  cucum- 
bers).'    So  it  stands  in  the  original;  it  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether  a  pickle  could 
be  called  a  preserve. 

Preserve,  s. 

1.  Fruit  preserved  whole  in  sugar. 

All  this  is  easily  discerned  in  those  fruits,  which 
are  brought  in  preserves  unto  us. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

The  fruit  with  the  husk,  when  tender  and  young, 
makes  a  good  preserve. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

She  could  make  home-made  wines:  she  could 
make  preserves  and  pickles.— Thackeray,  Book  of 
Snobs,  ch.  xlii. 

2.  Place  set  apart  for  the  preservation  of 
game. 

The  lands  are  considered  only  as  preserves  for 
game  of  various  sorts,  which  includes  every  thing 
the  gun  can  slay.— Cumberland,  Memoirs  of  Him- 
self. 
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Simple  elegance,  all  this,  it  is  true  ;  but  how  well 
it  speaks  for  peasant  and  landlord,  when  you  see 
that  the  peasant  is  fond  of  his  home,  and  has  some 
spare  time  and  heart  to  bestow  upon  mere  embel- 
lishment. Such  a  peasant  is  sure  to  be  a  bad  cus- 
tomer to  the  alehouse,  and  a  safe  neighbour  to  tho 
squire's  preserves.  All  honour  and  praise  to  him, 
except  a  small  tax  upon  both,  which  is  due  to  the 
landlord.—  Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  i.  ch.  iii. 

Preserver,  s. 

1.  One  who  preserves;  one  who  keeps  from 
ruin  or  mischief. 

Sit,  my  preserver,  by  thy  patient's  side. 

Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  ii.  3. 

To  be  always  thinking,  perhaps,  is  the  privilege  of 
the  infinite  Author  and  Preserver  of  tilings,  who 
never  slumbers  nor  sleeps  ;  but  is  not  competent  to 
any  finite  being.—  Locke. 

Andrew  Doria  has  a  statue  erected  to  him,  with 
the  glorious  title  of  deliverer  of  the  commonwealth  ; 
and  one  of  his  family  another,  that  calls  him  its 
preserver.—  Addison. 

2.  One  who  makes  preserves  of  fruit. 

3.  One  who  preserves  his  game  :  (as,  '  A 
strict  preserver'). 

Preserveress.  s.     Female  preserver.    Rare. 

And  Memory,  preserv'ress  of  things  done, 
Come  thou,  unfold   the  wounds,  the  wrack,  the 
waste.  Daniel,  Civil  Wars  of  York  and 

Lancaster,  b.  i.  (Rich.) 

Preside,  v.  n.  [Lat.  prasidio  ;  'Fr.presider.'] 
Be  set  over  ;  have  authority  over. 
Some  o'er  the  public  magazines  preside, 
And  some  are  sent  new  forage  to  provide. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iv.  232. 

O'er  the  plans 
Of  thriving  peace,  thy  thoughtful  sires  preside. 

Thomson. 

Presidency,  s.  Superintendence;  office  of 
president. 

The  man  that  designs  his  son  for  noble  employ- 
ments, to  honour  and  to  triumphs,  to  consular  dig- 
nities and  presidencies  of  councils,  loves  to  see  him 
pale  with  study,  or  panting  with  labour,  hardened 
with  sufferance,  or  eminent  with  dangers.  —  Jeremy 
Taylor,  Rule  and  Exercises  of  holy  Dying.  (Ord 
MS.) 

What  account  can  be  given  of  the  growth  of 
plants  from  mechanical  principles,  moved  without 
the  presidency  and  guidance  of  some  superior  agent  'i 
—  Ray,  On  the  Wisdom,  of  God  manifested  in  the 
Works  of  the  Creation. 

President,  .v. 

1.  One  placed  with  authority  over  others; 
one  at  the  head  of  others. 

As  the  president  of  my  kingdom,  will  I 
Appear  there  for  a  man. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  7. 

The  tutor  sits  in  the  chair  as  president  or  mode- 
rator, to  see  that  the  rules  of  disputation  be  ob- 
served.— Watts. 

2.  Governor;  prefect. 

How  might  those  captive  Israelites,  under  the 
oversight  and  government  of  Assyrian  presidents, 
be  able  to  leave  the  places  they  were  to  inhabit.  — 
Brerewood,  On  Languages. 

3.  Tutelary  power. 

This  last  complaint  the  indulgent  ears  did  pierce 
Of  just  Apollo,  president  of  verse.  Waller. 

4.  Guide  ;  anything  that  is  a  rule  or  ex- 
ample to  govern  future  cases  of  the  same 
kind  ;  precedent. 

To  knights  of  great  emprise 
The  charge  of  Justice  given  was  in  trust  ; 
That  they  might  execute  her  judgments  wise:  — 
Whereof  no  braver  president  this  day 
Remains  on  earth,  preserved  from  iron  rust 
Of  rude  oblivion  and  long  times  delay 
Than  this  of  Artegall.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

All  which  authorities  and  presidents  may  over- 
weigh  Aristotle's  opinion.  —  Bacon,  Advancement  of 
Learning,  b.  ii. 
Presidential,  adj.     Presiding  over. 

Spoken,  as  some  of  the  learned  ancients  suppose, 
by  the  presidential  angels.  —  Glanville,  Sermons, 
p.  203. 

There  are  presidential  angels  of  empires  and  king- 
doms. —  Halliwell,  Melamproncea,  p.  91  :  1681. 

Presidentship,  s.  Office  and  place  of  pre- 
sident. 

When  things  came  to  trial  of  practice,  their  pas- 
tors, learning  would  be  at  all  times  of  force  to  over- 
persuade  simple  men,  who,  knowing  the  time  of 
their  own  presidentship  to  be  but  short,  would  al- 
ways stand  in  fear  of  their  ministers'  perpetual 
authority.  —  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  preface. 
Presidial.  adj.    [Lat.  presidium.]    Relating 
to  a  garrison  ;  having  a  garrison. 

There  are  three  presidial  castles  in  this  city.— 
Howell,  Letters,  i.  1,  39. 
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The  Roman  part  of  Britain  was  first  made  a  pre- 
sidial  province  by  Agricola. — Bishop  Lloyd,  Histori- 
cal Account  of  Church  Government  in  Britain,  p.  5. 
Presidiary.  adj.  Of,  or  belonging  to,  a 
garrison ;  having  a  garrison. 

It  was  sent  by  one  Richard  Pilson,  an  English- 
man, and  one  of  the  presidiary  soldiers  of  Duukirke. 
— Sheldon,  Miracles  of  Antichrist,  p.  181 :  1616. 

Having  near  upon  fifty  presidiary  walled  towns 
in  their  hands  for  caution. — Howell,  Letters,  i.  2, 25. 
Presidy.  s.  Fortress;  castle.  Rare. 

The  French  King  hath  ordained  that  Seignour 
Renzio  shall  be  in  a  presidie,  between  the  army  of 
Naples  and  the  citie  of  Rome. — Fox,  Martyrs,  p.  905, 
an.  1527.  (Rich.) 

Preslgnification.   s.     Act   of  signifying   or 
showing  beforehand. 

To  this  kind  we  may  refer  the  presignification 
and  prediction  of  future  events. — Harrow,  Sermons, 
vol.  ii.  serm.  ix. 

Presignify.  v.  a.    Mark  out  or  show  before- 
hand. 

The  death  of  Moses  and  the  succession  of  Joshua 
presignified  the  continuance  of  the  law  till  Jesus 
came. — Bishop  Pearson,  Exposition  of  the  Creed, 
art.  ii. 

By  virtue  of  these  three  predictions  we  are  as- 
sured that  the  Messias  was  to  rise  again,  as  also  by 
those  types  which  did  represent  and  presignify  the 
same. — Ibid.  art.  v. 

The  change  of  weather  and  winds  is  presignified 
by  Mount  vulcano,  twenty-four  hours  before  it 
takes  place,  by  a  louder  than  usual  noise,  resem- 
bling distant  thunder.  —  Translation  of  Spallan- 
zani's  Travels.  (Ord  MS.) 
Press.  See  Prest. 

Let  them  be  pressed,  and  ready  to  give  aids  and 
succours  to  their  confederates  ;  as  it  ever  was  with 
the  Romans ;  insomuch,  as  if  the  confederates  had 
leagues  defensive  with  divers  other  states,  and,  upon 
invasion  offered,  did  implore  their  aids  severally, 
yet  the  Romans  would  ever  be  the  foremost.— Bacon, 
Essays,  Of  the  true  Greatness  of  Kingdoms  and 
Estates. 

Prest  for  their  country's  honour  and  their  king's, 
On  their  sharp  beaks  they  whet  their  pointed  stings. 
Dry  den,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iv.  106. 
Press,  v.  a.     Impress. 

Do  but  say  to  me  what  I  should  do, 
That  in  your  knowledge  may  by  me  be  done, 
And  I  am  prest  unto  it.. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

For  every  man  that  Bolingbroke  hath  press'd 
To  lift  sharp  steel  against  our  golden  crown, 
Heaven  for  his  Richard  hath  in  store 
A  golden  angel.  Id.,  Richard  II.  iii.  2. 

From  London  by  the  king  was  I  prest  forth. 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  ii.  5. 

They  are  enforced  of  very  necessity  to  press  the 
best  and  greatest  part  of  their  men  out  of  the  west 
countries,  which  is  no  small  charge.  —  Sir  W. 
Raleigh. 

The  endeavour  to  raise  new  men  for  the  recruit 
of  the  army  by  pressing,  found  opposition  in  many 
places.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand 
rebellion. 

The  peaceful  peasant  to  the  wars  is  prest, 
The  fields  lie  fallow  in  inglorious  rest. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  i.  681. 

Press,    s.      [see  Prest.]      Commission    to 
force  men  into  military  service  ;  impress. 

If  I  be  not  ashamed  of  my  soldiers,  I  am  a  sowced 
gurnet ;  I  have  misused  the  king's  press  damnably. 
— Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iv.  2. 

Concerning  the  musters  and  presses  for  sufficient 
mariners  . . .  either  the  care  is  very  little,  or  the  bri- 
bery very  great.— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Why  has  there  been  now  and  then  a  kind  of  a 
press  issued  out  for  ministers,  so  that  as  it  were  the 
vagabonds  and  loiterers  were  taken  inP— Sir  W. 
Davenant. 

Press,    v.  a.      [Fr.  presser ;   Lat.  pressus, 
pass.  part,  of  premo.'] 

1.  Squeeze ;  crush. 

I  took  the  grapes  and  pressed  them  into  Pharaoh's 
cup. — Genesis,  xl.  11. 

Good  measure,  pressed  down,  shaken  together, 
and  running  over,  shall  men  give  into  your  bosom. 
—Luke,  vi.  88. 

From  sweet  kernels  press'd, 
She  tempers  dulcet  creams. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  346. 

I  put  pledgets  of  lint  pressed  out  on  the  excoria- 
tion.— Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Their  morning  milk  the  peasants  press  at  night ; 
Their  evening  milk  before  the  rising  light 
To  market  bear. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iii.  612. 

After  pressing  out  of  the  coleseed  for  oU  in  Lin- 
colnshire, they  burn  the  cakes  to  heat  their  ovens.— 
Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

2.  Distress ;  crush  with  calamities. 

Once  or  twice  she  heaved  the  name  of  father 
Pantingly  forth,  as  if  it  press'd  her  heart. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  3. 
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3.  Constrain ;  compel ;  urge  by  necessity. 

The  experience  of  his  goodness  in  her  own  deli- 
verance, might  cause  her  merciful  disposition  to 
take  so  much  the  more  delight  in  saving  others, 
whom  the  like  necessity  should  press.  —  Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

The  posts  that  rode  upon  mules  and  camels  went 
out,  being  hastened  and  pressed  on  by  the  king's 
commandment. — Esther,  yiii.  14. 

I  was  pressed  by  his  majesty's  commands,  to  assist 
at  the  treaty.— <Sir  W.  Temple,  Miscellanies. 

He  gapes ;  and  straight, 
With  hunger  prest,  devours  the  pleasing  bait. 

Dryden. 

Hoveden  is  of  all  our  old  chroniclers  the  most  of 
a  matter-of-fact  man;  he  indulges  occasionally  in 
an  epithet,  rarely  or  never  in  a  reflection  ;  his  one 
notion  of  writing  history  seems  to  be  to  pack  as 
many  particulars  as  possible  into  a  given  space, 
giving  one  the  notion  in  perusing  his  close  array  of 
dates  and  items  that  he  had  felt  continually  pressed 
by  the  necessity  of  economising  his  paper  or  parch- 
ment.— Craik,  History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  i. 
p.  89. 

4.  Impose  by  constraint. 

He  pressed  a  letter  upon  me,  within  this  hour,  to 
deliver  to  you. — Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  ii.  4. 

5.  Hurry ;  overwork. 

'  Don't  talk  but  act,'  said  Morley.  '  There  is  no 
time  to  be  lost.  The  boy  must  be  taken  upstairs 
and  put  to  bed ;  a  warm  bed,  in  one  of  your  best 
rooms,  with  every  comfort.  I  am  pressed  for  busi- 
ness, but  I  will  wait  and  watch  over  him  till  the 
crisis  is  passed.'— B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  ii.  ch.  iii. 

6.  Drive  by  violence. 

Come  with  words  as  med'cinal  as  true, 
Honest  as  either,  to  purge  him  of  that  humour 
That  presses  him  from  sleep. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  3. 

7.  Affect  strongly. 

Wickedness,  condemned  by  her  own  witness,  is 
very  timorous,  and  being  pressed  with  conscience, 
always  forecasteth  grievous  things.  —  Wisdom  of 
Solomon,  xvii.  11. 

Paul  was  pressed  in  the  spirit,  and  testified  to  the 
Jews  that  Jesus  was  Christ.— Acts,  xviii.  5. 

8.  Enforce;  inculcate  with  argument  or  im- 
portunity ;  urge ;  importune. 

Be  sure  to  press  upon  him  every  motive. 

Addison,  Cato. 

I  am  the  more  bold  to  press  it  upon  you,  because 
these  accomplishments  sit  more  handsomely  on 
persons  of  quality  than  any  other. — Felton,  Disser- 
tation on  reading  the  Classicks. 

Those  who  negociated,  took  care  to  make  demands 
impossible  to  be  complied  with ;  and  therefore  might 
securely  press  every  article,  as  if  they  were  iu  ear- 
nest.— Surift. 

I'll  go  to  Rood  Hall  to-morrow,  and  thence  to 
Hazeldean.  I  am  sure  your  father  will  press  me  to 
stay,  and  I  shall  have  ample  opportunities  to  judge 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  would  be  likely  to  regard 
your  marriage  with  Madame  di  Negra.— Lord  Lyt- 
ton,  My  Novel,  b.  viii.  ch.  iv. 

9.  Urge  ;  bear  strongly  on. 

Chymists  I  might  press  with  arguments,  drawn 
from  some  of  the  eminentest  writers  of  their  sect. — 
Boyle. 

The  cardinal  being  pressed  in  dispute  on  this  head, 
could  think  of  no  better  an  answer.—  Waterland. 

His  easy  heart  received  the  guilty  flame, 
And  from  that  time  he  prest  her  with  his  passion. 

Smith. 

10.  Compress  ;  hug,  as  in  embracing. 

[He]  press'd  her  matron  lip 

With  kisses  pure.        Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  501. 
With  tears  and  smiles  she  took  her  son,  and  press'd 
Th'  illustrious  infant  to  her  fragrant  breast. 

Dryden,  Parting  of  Hector  and 

Andromache,  173. 

Again  Leucothoe  shook  at  these  alarms, 
And  press'd  Palemon  closer  4n  her  arms. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  First  Book  of  the 
Thebais  o/Statius. 

11.  Act  upon  with  weight. 

The  place  thou  pressest  on  thy  mother  earth 
Is  all  thy  empire  now :  now  it  contains  thee. 

Dryden,  All  for  Love,  i.  1. 
Press,  v.  n. 

1.  Act  with  compulsive  violence  ;  urge  ;  dis- 
tress. 

If  there  be  fair  proofs  on  the  one  side,  and  none 
at  all  on  the  other,  and  if  the  most  pressing  diffi- 
culties be  on  that  side  on  which  there  are  no  proofs, 
this  is  sufficient  to  render  one  opinion  very  credible, 
and  the  other  incredible.— Archbishop  Tilkitson. 

A  great  many  uneasinesses  always  soliciting  the 
will,  it  is  natural,  that  the  greatest  and  most  press- 
ing should  determine  it  to  the  next  action. — Locke. 

•2.  Go  forward  with  violence  to  any  object. 

I  press  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high 
calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.— PhUippians,  iii.  14. 

I  make  bold  to  press 
With  so  little  preparation. 

Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  2. 
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The  Turks  gave  a  great  shout,  and  pressed  in  on 
all  sides,  to  have  entered  the  breach.— Knolles  His, 
tory'ofthe  Turks. 

The  insulting  victor  presses  on  the  more, 
And  treads  the  steps  the  vanquish'd  trod  before. 

Dryden. 

She  is  always  drawn  in  a  posture  of  walking,  it 
being  as  natural  for  Hope  to  press  forward  to  her 
proper  objects,  as  for  Fear  to  fly  from  them.— Addi- 
son,  Dialogue  on  the  Usefulness  of  ancient  Medals. 

Let  us  not  therefore  faint,  or  be  weary  in  our  jour- 
ney, much  less  turn  back  or  sit  down  in  despair  • 
but  press  chearfully  forward  to  the  high  mark  of 
our  calling. — Rogers. 

3.  Make  invasion ;  encroach. 

On  superiour  powers 
Were  we  to  press,  inferiour  might  on  ours.      Pope. 

4.  Crowd ;  throng. 

For  he  had  healed  many,  insomuch  that  they 
pressed  upon  him  for  to  touch  him,  as  many  as  had 
plagues.— Mark,  iii.  10. 

Thronging  crowds  press  on  you  as  you  pass, 
And  with  their  eager  joy  make  triumph  slow. 

Dryden, 

5.  Come  unseasonably  or  importunately. 

Counsel  she  may ;  and  I  will  give  thy  ear     ' 
The  knowledge  first  of  what  is  fit  to  hear ; 
What  I  transact  with  others  or  alone, 
Beware  to  learn ;  nor  press  too  near  the  throne. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  First  Book  of 
the  Iliad,  737. 

6.  Urge  with  vehemence  and  importunity; 
importune. 

He  pressed  upon  them  greatly ;  and  they  turned 
in  unto  him,  and  entered  into  his  house.— Genesis, 
xix.  3. 

So  thick  the  shivering  army  stands, 
And  press  for  passage  with  extended  hands. 

Dryden. 

7.  Act  upon  or  influence. 

When  arguments  press  equally  in  matters  indif- 
ferent, the  safest  method  is  to  give  up  ourselves  to 
neither. — A  ddison. 

"With  upon.     Invade ;  push  against. 

Patroclus  presses  upon  Hector  too  boldly,  and  by 
obliging  him  to  fight,  discovers  it  was  not  the  true 
Achilles.— Pope. 

'  Ah ! '  again  ejaculated  Lord  L'Estrange,  and  his 
arm  pressed  heavily  upon  Leonard's.— Lord  Lytion, 
My  Novel,  b.  ix.  ch.  xvi. 

Press,  s. 

1.  Instrument  by  which  anything  is  crushed 
or  squeezed ;  wine  press  ;  cider  press. 

The  press  is  full,  the  fats  overflow.— Joel,  iii.  13. 

When  one  came  to  the  pressfats  to  draw  out  fifty 
vessels  put  of  the  press,  there  were  but  twenty.— 
Haggai,  ii.  16. 

The  stomach  and  intestines  are  the  press,  and  the 
lacteal  vessels  the  strainers,  to  separate  the  pure 
emulsion  from  the  faeces. — Arbuthnot. 

They  kept  their  cloaths,  when  they  were  not  worn, 
constantly  in  a  press,  to  give  them  a  lustre. — Id. 

2.  Instrument  by  which  books  are  printed ; 
printed  literature  in  general. 

These  letters  are  of  the  second  edition ;  he  will 
print  them  out  of  doubt,  for  he  cares  not  what  he 
puts  into  the  press,  when  he  would  put  us  two  in.— 
Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  1. 

His  obligation  to  read  not  only  classick  authors, 
but  the'more  recent  abortions  of  the  press,  wherein 
he  proved  frequently  concerned.— Bishop  Fell. 

While  Mist  and  Wilkins  rise  in  weekly  might, 
Make  presses  groan,  lead  senators  to  fight.     Young. 

But  rhymers  tell  you  neither  more  nor  less, 
'  I've  got  a  pretty  poem  for  the  press. 

Byron,  Hints  from  Horace. 

Mr.  Canning  reasoned  himself  into  a  belief  which 
he  was  wont  to  profess,  that  no  man  can  serve  his 
country  with  effect  out  of  office  :  as  if  there  were 
no  public  in  this  country;  as  if  there  were  no 
Parliament;  no  forum;  no  press;  as  if  the  Govern- 
ment were  in  the  hands  of  a  Vizier  to  whom  the 
Turk  had  given  his  signet-ring,  or  a  favourite  to 
whom  the  Czarina  had  tossed  her  handkerchief;  as 
if  the  patriot's  vocation  had  ceased  and  the  voice  of 
public  virtue  were  heard  no  more;  as  if  the  people 
were  without  power  over  their  rulers,  and  only  ex- 
isted to  be  taxed  and  to  obey  !  A  more  pernicious 
notion  never  entered  the  mind  of  a  public  man,  nor 
one  more  fitted  to  undermine  his  public  virtue.— 
— Lord  Brougham,  Historical  Skc/clies  of  Statesmen 
of  the  Reign  of  George  III.,  Mr.  Canning. 

Ferguson  became  weary  of  plenty  and  security, 
. . .  and  longed  to  be  again  the  president  of  societies 
into  which  none  could  enter  without  a  password, 
the  director  of  secret  presses,  the  distributor  of  in- 
flammatory pamphlets.— Macaulay,  History  of  Eng- 
land, ch.  xv. 

'Behold  a  cacodaemon!"  cried  Lepel.  'I'll  wait 
for  the  proof,  sir,'  said  the  boy,—'  the  wondrous 
boy,'— seating  himself  in  a  chair,  and  tucking  up  his 
youthful  legs,  with  the  most  consummate  ease. 
'  They're  a-going  topress  early  this  week.'— Hannay, 
Singleton  Fontenoy,  b.  i.  ch.  iv. 

Born  in  1709,  Johnson,  after  having  while  still 
resident  in  the  country  commenced  his  Connexion 
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with  the  press  by  some  work  in  the  way  of  transla- 
tion and  magazine  writing,  came  to  London  along 
with  his  friend  and  pupil,  the  afterwards  celebrated 
David  Garriek,  in  March,  1737 ;  and  forthwith  en- 
tered upon  a  oareer  of  authorship  which  extends 
over  nearly  half  a  century.— Craik,  History  of  Eng- 
lish Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  307. 

'  .His  journal  circulates  a  good  deal  about  here. 
You'll  like  to  know  himPr  'Much.'  'And  what 
first  took  you  to  the  press,  if  I  may  ask  ? ' — B.  Dis- 
raeli,  Sybil,  b.  i.  ch.  xvi. 

Pressure ;  crowd  ;  tumult ;  throng. 

Paul  and  Barnabas,  when  infidels  admiring  their 
virtues,  went  about  to  sacrifice  unto  them,  rent  their 
garments  in  token  of  horror,  and,  as  frighted,  ran 
crying  through  the  press  of  the  people,  O  men, 
wherefore  do  ye  these  things  ?— Hooker,  Ecclesias- 
tical Polity. 

She  held  a  great  gold  chain  ylinked  well, 
Whose  upper  end  to  highest  heaven  was  knit, 
And  lower  part  did  reach  to  lowest  hell, 
And  all  that  press  did  round  about  her  swell, 
To  catchen  hold  of  that  long  chain.  Spenser. 

Who  is  it  in  the  press  that  calls  on  me  ? 
I  hear  a  tongue,  shriller  than  all  the  musick, 
Cry,  Caesar.  Shakespear,  Julius  Caesar,  i.  2. 

Ambitious  Turnus  in  the  press  appears, 
And  aggravating  crimes  augment  their  fears. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  the  JSneid,  vii.  795. 

A  new  express  all  Agra  does  affright, 
Darah  and  Aurengzebe  are  join'd  in  fight ; 
The  press  of  people  thickens  to  the  court, 
The  impatient  crowd  devouring  the  report. 

Id.,  Aurengzebe,  i.  1. 

While  through  the  press  enraged  Thalestris  flies, 
And  scatters  deaths  around  from  both  her  eyes, 
A  beau  and  witling  perish'd  in  the  throng; 
One  died  in  metaphor,  and  one  in  song. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  v. 

'  'Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  success : 

But  do  you  more,  Sempronius— don't  deserve  it,' 
And  take  my  word,  you  won't  have  any  less. 

Be  wary,  watch  the  time,  and  always  serve  it ; 
Give  gentiy  way,  when  there's  too  great  a  press; 

And  for  your  conscience,  only  learn  to  nerve  it, — 
For  like  a  racer,  or  a  boxer  training, 
"Twill  make,  if  proved,  vast  efforts  without  paining. 
Byron,  Don  Juan,  xiii.  18. 

4.  Violent  tendency. 

Death  having  prey'd  upon  the  outward  parts, 
Leaves  them  insensible;  his  siege  is  now 
Against  the  mind ;  the  which  he  pricks  and  wounds 
With  many  legions  of  strange  fantasies  ; 
Which,  in  their  throng  and  press  to  that  last  hold, 
Confound  themselves. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  v.  7. 

5.  Kind  of  wooden  case  or  frame  for  clothes 
and  other  uses. 

Creep  into  the  kiln  hole. . . .  Neither  press,  coffer, 
chest,  trunk ;  but  he  hath  an  abstract  for  the  re- 
membrance of  such  places.  —  Shakespear,  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  2. 

Large  oaken  presses,  filled  with  shelves  of  the 
same  wood,  surrounded  the  room,  and  had,  at  one 
time,  served  for  the  arrangement  of  a  numerous 
collection  of  books,  many  of  which  yet  remained, 
but  torn  and  defaced,  covered  with  dust,  deprived 

§of  their  costly  clasps  and  bindings,  and  tossed  to- 
gether in  heaps  upon  the  shelves,  as  things  altogether 
disregarded,  and  abandoned  to  the  pleasure  of  every 
spoiler.  The  very  presses  themselves  seemed  to  have 
incurred  the  hostility  of  those  enemies  of  learning, 

«who  had  destroyed  the  volumes  with  which  they  had 
been  heretofore  filled.— Sir  W.  Scott,  Kenihoorth, 
ch.  iv. 

Pressbed.  s.  Bed  so  formed  as  to  be  shut 
up  in  a  case. 

I  was  to  sleep  in  a  little  press-bed  in  Dr.  John- 
son's room.  I  had  it  wheeled  out  into  the  dining- 
room.— Boswell,  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  p.  85. 

Presser.  s.     One  who,  that  which,  presses. 

a.  By  working. 

'Of  the  stuffs  I  give  the  profits  to  dyers  and 
pressers—  Swift. 

b.  By  inculcating  or  enforcing  with  argument 
or  importunity. 

A  common  practiser  and  presser  of  the  late  illegal 
innovations. —  White,  First  Century  of  Malignant 
Priests,  p.  28:  1643. 

Pressgang.  s.  [see  Prest.]  Crew  em- 
ployed to  capture  sailors  for  the  naval 
service. 

A  pressgang  [is]  a  detachment  of  seamen  em- 
ployed on  shore,  who,  under  the  command  of  a  cap- 
tain, a  lieutenant,  and  a  midshipman  of  the  royal 
navy  are  empowered  by  the  civil  magistrates  in  time 
of  war,  to  impress  the  seamen  whom  they  find 
skulking  about  or  unemployed  belonging  to  the 
merchant  service,  Ac.,  and  oblige  them  to  serve  on 
board  his  majesty's  ships.— Falconer,  Nautical  Dic- 
tionary. (Burney.) 

Pressing:,  part.  adj.     Urgent. 

The  less  blood  he  drew  the  more  he  took  of  trea- 
sure ;  and  as  some  construed  it,  he  was  the  more 
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sparing  in  the  one  that  he  might  be  the  more  iiress- 
ing  in  the  other. — Bacon. 

'  (Jould  I  speak  a  word  with  you,  sir,  if  you  please? ' 
said  Tom.  '  It's  rather  pressing.'  '  It  should  be 
very  pressing  to  justify  this  strange  behaviour,  Mr. 
Pinch,"  returned  his  master.  —  Dickens,  Martin 
Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xx. 

Pressing;,  verbal  abs.  Urging;  importunity. 
It  needed  no  second  invitation  to  induce  the  party 
to  yield  full  justice  to  the  meal ;  and  as  little  press- 
ing did  it  require  to  induce  Mr.  Weller,  the  long 
gamekeeper,  and  the  two  boys,  to  station  themselves 
on  the  grass,  at  a  little  distance,  and  do  good  execu- 
tion upon  a  decent  proportion  of  the  viands. — 
Dickens,  Pickwick  Papers,  ch.  xix. 

Pressing-iron,  s.  Tailor's  smoothing  iron. 
The  Anabaptists,  that  shake  off  all  the  yoke  of 
magistrate,  yet  when  they  had  ripened  their  fana- 
ticall  projects,  and  had  raised  their  king  Becold 
from  the  shop-board  to  the  throne,  would  not  want 
this  point  of  honour ;  and  therefore,  he  must  have 
one  henchman  on  the  right  hand,  to  carry  a  crowns 
and  a  bible,  with  an  inscription ;  on  the  left,  an- 
other, that  carried  a  sword  naked,  and  a  ball  of 
gold ;  himself  in  great  state  carries  a  globe  of  gold, 
with  two  swords  acrosse.  His  pressing  iron  and 
sheers  would  have  become  him  better.  —  Bishop 
Halt,  The  Imprese  of  God.  (Ord  MS.) 

Pressing-tender,  adj.     [from  prestJ]     Ship 
used  as  a  depot  by  the  pressgangs. 

After  an  obstinate  engagement,  in  which  I  re- 
ceived a  large  wound  on  my  head,  and  another  on 
my  left  cheek,  I  was  disarmed,  taken  prisoner,  and 
carried  on  board  a  pressing  tender,  where,  after 
being  pinioned  like  a  malefactor,  I  was  thrust  down 
into  the  hold  among  a  parcel  of  miserable  wretches, 
the  sight  of  whom  well  nigh  distracted  me.— Smol- 
lett, Roderick  Random,  ch.xxiv. 

Pressingly.   adv.     In  a  pressing  manner ; 
with  force ;  closely. 

The  one  contracts  his  words,  speaking  pressingly 
and  short ;  the  other  delights  in  long-breathed  ac- 
cents.— Howell. 

Pressingness.    s.      Attribute  suggested  by 
Pressing. 

This  consideration  alone  might  apply  itself  with 
pressingness  upon  us.  —  R.  Allestree,  Sermons, 
serin,  xviii.  p.  258.  (Ord  MS.) 

Pression.  s.     Act  of  pressing.     Rare. 

If  light  consisted  only  in  pression,  propagated 
without  actual  motion,  it  would  not  be  able  to  agi- 
tate and  heat  the  bodies,  which  refract  and  reflect 
it :  if  it  consisted  in  motion,  propagated  to  all  dis- 
tances in  an  instant,  it  would  require  an  infinite 
force  every  moment,  in  every  shining  particle,  to 
generate  that  motion  :  and  if  it  consisted  in  pres- 
sion or  motion,  propagated  either  in  an  instant  or 
in  time,  it  would  bend  into  the  shadow.— Sir  I. 
Newton,  On  Opticks. 

Pressitant.  adj.  Gravitating ;  heavy.  Rare. 
Neither  the  celestial  matter  of  the  vortices,  nor 
the  air,  nor  water,  are  pressitant  in  their  proper 
places.— Dr.  H.  More. 

Pressive.  adj. 

1.  Pressing,  as  requiring  immediate  atten- 
tion and  despatch.     Rare. 

If  the  affairs  are  pressive,  and  require  speedy  de- 
liberation, then  each  canton  must  advertise  his 
confederates  to  be  in  readiness  for  advising  alto- 
gether on  that  which  is  to  be  done.— Time's  Store 
House,  301.  (Ord  MS.) 

2.  Oppressive.     Rare. 

How  did  he  make  silver  to  be  in  Jerusalem  as 
stones,  if  the  exactions  were  so  pressive  t — Bislum 
Hall,  Rehoboam.  (Ord  MS.) 

Pressly.  adv.     Closely. 

But  still  more  pressly  this  point  to  pursue. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Song  of  the  Soul,  ii.  2,  28. 
No  man  ever  spoke  more  neatly,  more  pressly, 
more  weightily,  or  suffered  less  emptiness,  less  idle- 
ness, in  what  he  uttered.— B.  Jonson,  Discoveries. 
Pressman.  ,v. 

1.  One  who  forces  another  into  service;  one 
who  forces  away. 

One  only  path  to  all;  by  which  the  pressmen 
came.  Chapman. 

2.  Journeyman  printer  who  works  at  the 
press. 

The  immense  profits  of  this  paper  shall  be  all 
distributed  among  my  friends,  the  publisher,  com- 
positor, and  pressmen.— Lord  Chesterfield,  Miscel- 
laneous Works,  ii.  165. 

Two  classes  of  workmen  are  generally  employed 
in  printing :  viz.  compositors,  who  set  up  the  types 
into  lines  and  pages  according  to  the  MS.  or  copy  ' 
furnished  by  the  author;  and  pressmen,  who  apply 
ink  to  the  surface  of  the  form  of  types,  and  take  off  ' 
the  impressions  upon  paper.    The  pressmen  who  ! 
work  steam  presses  are  called  machine-minders. — 
Courtney,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 
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Pressmoney.  s.  [see  Prest.]  Money  given 
to  a  soldier  when  he  is  taken  or  forced  into 
the  service. 

Here,  Peascod,  take  my  pouch,  'tis  all  I  own, 
'Tis  my  pressmoney.—  Can  this  silver  fail  P       k  Gay. 

Pressure.  8. 

1.  Act  of  pressing. 

2.  State  of  being  pressed  or  crushed. 

3.  Force  acting  against  anything;   gravita- 
tion ;  weight  acting  or  resisting. 

The  inequality  of  the  pressure  of  parts  approach 
in  this,  that  if  you  take  a  body  of  stone,  and  another 
of  wood  of  the  same  magnitude  and  shape,  and 
throw  them  with  equal  force,  you  cannot  throw  the 
wood  so  far  as  the  stone.  —  Bacon. 

Although  the  glasses  were  a  little  convex,  yet  this 
transparent  spot  was  of  a  considerable  breadth, 
which  breadth  seemed  principally  to  proceed  from 
the  yielding  inwards  of  the  parts  of  the  glasses  by 
reason  of  their  mutual  pressure.—  Sir  I.  Newton. 

The  blood  flows  through  the  vessels  by  the  excess 
of  the  force  of  the  heart  above  the  incumbent 
pressure,  which  in  fat  people  is  excessive.—  A  rbuth- 
not. 

In  the  absence  of  complete  homogeneity  of  its 
substance,  complete  symmetry  in  its  form,  and  an 
application  of  a  force  exactly  along  its  axis,  there 
must  be  some  lateral  deflection  ;  and  therefore  some 
distribution  of  tensions  and  pressures  of  the  kind 
indicated.  And  then,  as  the  fact  which  here  spe- 
cially concerns  us,  we  have  to  note  that  the  strongest 
tensions  and  pressures  are  borne  by  the  outer  layers 
of  fibres.—  Herbert  Spencer,  Principles  of  Biology, 
ch.viii.  §301. 

4.  Violence  inflicted  ;  oppression. 

A  wise  father  ingenuously  confessed,  that  those, 
which  persuaded  pressure  of  consciences,  were  com- 
monly interested  therein.  —  Bacon,  Essays. 

His  modesty  might  be  secured  from  pressure  by 
the  concealing  of  him  to  be  the  author.—  FeU. 

5.  Affliction  ;  grievance  ;  distress. 

The  genuine  price  of  lands  in  England  would  l»e 
twenty  years'  purchase,  were  it  not  for  accidental 
pressures  under  which  it  labours.—  £ir  J.  Child, 
Discourse  on  Trade. 

To  this  consideration  he  retreats,  in  the  midst  of 
all  his  pressures,  with  comfort;  in  this  thought, 
notwithstanding  the  sad  afflictions  with  which  he 
was  overwhelmed,  he  mightily  exults.  —  Bishop  At- 
terbury. 

Excellent  was  the  advice  of  Eliphas  to  Job,  in  the 
midst  of  his  great  troubles  and  pressures,  Acquaint 
thyself  now  with  God,  and  be  at  peace.—  Id. 

6.  Urgency. 

All  these  letters  agree  in  extolling  the  courage  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  people.  But  all  agree  also  in  ex- 
pressing the  most  painful  solicitude  as  to  the  result 
of  an  encounter  between  a  raw  militia  and  veterans 
who  had  served  under  Turenne  and  Luxemburg; 
and  all  call  for  the  help  of  regular  troops,  in  lan- 
guage very  unlike  that  which,  when  the  pressure  of 
danger  was  not  felt,  country  gentlemen  were  then 
in  the  habit  of  using  about  standing  armies.—  Mac- 
aulay.  History  of  England,  ch.  xvi. 

Your  lordship  is  too  good;  another  day:  I  have  a 
great  pressure  of  affairs  at  present.  —  B.  Disraeli, 
Sybil,  ch.  xiv. 

7.  Impression  ;  stamp  ;  character  made  by 
impression. 

From  my  memory 

I'll  wipe  away  all  trivial  fond  records, 
All  saws  of  books,  all  forms,  all  pressures  past, 
That  youth  and  observation  copied  there. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  5. 

Presswork.  s.    See  extract. 

Presswork  [is]  the  pressman's  business  to  work 
off  the  forms  thus  prepared  and  corrected  by  the 
compositor;  in  doing  which  there  are  four  things 
required  :  paper  (prepared  as  above  described),  ink 
or  colouring  matter,  balls  or  rollers,  and  a  press  or 
machine.  —  Courtney,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Prest.  adj.  [N.Fr.  ;  Modern  Fr.  pret.  —  See 
Presto.  The  next  entry  has  the  same 
origin.  In  French,  too,  prefer  =  lend.  The 
combination  ready  money  is  thus  explained. 
This  applies  equally  to  loans  and  earnest 
money.  Hence,  the  press-money  given  to 
a  seaman,  who  has  been  seized  by  a  press- 
gang,  and  pressed  into  the  service,  is  really 
prest-money.'] 
1.  Ready. 

Each  mind  is  prest,  and  open  every  ear, 
To  hear  new  tidings,  though  they  no  way  jov  us. 

Fairfax. 

Grittus  desired  nothing  more  than  to  have  con- 
firmed the  opinion  of  his  authority  in  the  minds 
of  the  vulgar  people,  by  the  pre»t  and  ready  at- 
tendance of  the  Vayuod.—  Knolles,  History  of  the 
Turks. 
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2.  Active.      Obsolete. 

More  wealth  any  where,  to  be  breefe, 
More  people,  more  handsome,  and  prest, 
Where  find  ye  ?       Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of 

good  Husbandry. 
Prest.  s.     Loan. 

He  required  of  the  city  a  prest  of  six  thousand 
marks;    but   he  could  obtain  but  two  thousand 
pounds.  —  Bacon. 
Used  adverbially  :  (with  in). 

And  he  sent  thyder  three  somers  (baggage  horses) 
laden  with  nobles  of  Castel  and  floreyns,  to  give  in 
prest  to  knyghts  and  squyers,  for  he  knew  well 
otherwise  he  sholde  not  have  them  come  out  of  | 
their  houses.—  Berners,  Translation  of  Froissart.  \ 
(Rich.) 

Prestige,  s.  [The  Latin  origin  of  the  word  is 
prcestigia,  i.e.  a  word  in  the  plural  num- 
ber, the  singular  of  which  is  considered  as 
non-existent;  the  meaning  being  juggling 
tricks,  acts  of  legerdemain.  It  is  with  this 
sense  that  it  occurs  in  the  extract  from 
Warburton.  From  this  notice  we  learn 
that  the  commoner  form  prestige  may  be 
looked  upon  as  singular  deduced  from  a 
plural.]  See  first  extract,  and  the  remark 
upon  it. 

The  sophisms  of  infidelity,  and  the  prestiges  of 
imposture.  —  Bishop  Warburton,  Sermons,  serin,  v. 
This  makes  prestige,  as  a  word,  much 
more  English  than  it  is  generally  supposed 
to  be.      It  also  explains  its  import  ;  i.  e. 
charm,  fascination,  influence  felt  without 
any  adequate  reason. 

The  moral  authority  of  a  party  leader,  arising 
from  the  confidence  of  his  party,  from  his  supposed 
desire  to  promote  their  interests,  and  from  his  pe- 
culiar knowledge  of  their  proceedings,  is  great, 
whatever  the  extent  or  importance  of  the  party  may 
be  :  so  long  as  he  continues  their  leader,  the  prestige 
ofrhis  name  must  go  for  something;  and  hence  the 
obligation  upon  him  of  using  his  influence  for  good 


purposes,  of  consulting  the  lasting  interests,  both  of 
his  party  and  the  public,  and  of  not  allowing  his 
judgment  to  be  perverted  by  objects  of  mere  per- 
sonal or  corporate  ambition.  This  is  the  best  return 
which  he  can  make  for  the  allegiance  of  his  follow- 
ers. —  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  On  the  Infaience  of  Authority 
in  Matters  of  Opinion,  ch.  x. 

But  the  federal  royalty  was  a  diplomatic  unreal- 
ity :  it  lent  prestige  to  a  powerful  monarch,  but  did 
not  invest  the  weak  with  authority.—  C.  H.  Pearson, 
The  Early  and  Middle  Ages  of  England,  ch.  xxx. 

Men  who  have  lived  many  years  in  that  country 
[India]  contract,  as  is'  very  natural,  some  peculiar 
fancies,  and  among  them  is  this  idea  that  our  pres- 
tige is  always  being  lowered,  and  that  it  is  necessary 
to  do  something  to  keep  it  up  to  the  proper  stan- 
dard. —  Times  Newspaper,  Oct.  8,  1867. 
Prestigiation.  s.     Piece  of  sorcery;    jug- 
glery, legerdemain,  trickery,  imposture. 

Divers  kinds  of  fascinations,  incantations,  presti- 
giations.  —  Howell,  Letters,  iii.  23. 
Prestiglator.  s.     [Lat.]     Juggler. 

This  cunning  prestigiator  (the  devil)  took  the 
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Boast  not  of  your  eyes ;  it  is  feared  you  have  Ba- 
laam's disease,  a  pearl  in  your  eye,  Mammon's  pre- 
striction. — Milton,  Animadversions  upon  a  Defence 
of  the  Humble  Remonstrance. 
Presultor.  s.  [Lat.  prcesultor  =  dancer.]    Di- 
rector  and   regulator  of  a  dance.    Rare, 
and  apparently  coined  in  order  to  translate 
Coryphaeus. 

And  as  the  supreme  God  is  here  called  by  Onatus 
the  Coryphaeus  of  the  gods,  so  is  he  in  like  manner, 
by  the  writer  De  Mundo,  stiled  the  Coryphaeus  of  the 
world,  or  the  precentor  and  presultor  of  it.— Cud- 
worth,  Intellectual  System,  p.  397.    (Rich.) 
Presumable,  adj.     Capable   of  being  pre- 
sumed. 

Why  is  the  provocation  received  allowed  to  be  an 
element  in  the  case  of  a  person  arraigned  for  taking 
away  life,  but  because  motives  (when  proved  or 
fairly  presumable)  as  well  as  acts,  are  legitimately 
regarded  by  public  law? — Gladstone,  TheStatein  its 
Relations  with  the  Church,  ch.  iii. 
Presumably,  adv.  Without  examination. 

Authors  presumably  writing  by  common  places, 
wherein,  for  many  years,  promiscuously  amassing 
all  that  make  for  their  subject,  break  forth  at  last 
into  useless  rhapsodies. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

Presume,  v.  n.  [Fr.  presumer ;  Lat.  prce- 
sumo,  from  sumo  =  I  take ;  pass.  part,  sump- 
tits.] 

1.  Suppose ;  believe  previously  without  ex- 
amination. 

Experience  supplants  the  use  of  conjecture  in  the 
point;  we  do  not  only  presume  it  may  be  so,  but 
actually  find  it  is  so. — Dr.  H.  More,  Government  of 
tlie  Tongue. 

2.  Suppose ;  affirm  without  immediate  proof. 

Although  in  the  relation  of  Moses  there  be  very 
few  persons  mentioned,  yet  are  there  many  more  to 
be  presumed. — Sir  T.  Browne. 
I  presume 

That  as  my  hand  has  open'd  bounty  to  you, 
My  heart  dropp'd  love ;  my  pow'r  rain'd  honour  more 
On  you,  than  any.     Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

3.  Venture  without  positive  leave. 


There  was  a  matter  we  were  no  less  desirous  to 
know  than  fearful  to  ask,  lest  we  might  presume  too 
far.— Bacon. 
I  to  the  heavenly  vision  thus  presumed. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  856. 
From  spicy  ashes  of  the  sacred  urn 
Of  our  dead  Phenix,  dear  Elizabeth, 
A  new  true  Phenix  lively  flourisheth, 
Whom  greater  glories  than  the  first  adorn. 
So  much,  O  King,  thy  sacred  worth  presume-I-on, 
James,  thou  just  heir  of  England's  joyful  un-i-on. 
Sylvester,  Translation  ofDu  Bartas, 

Dedication  to  James  I. 

Yet,  my  dear  sir,  if  I  may  presume  to  know  your 
character,  I  am  morally  assured,  I  should  hazard 
little  in  stating  a  case  to  you,  not  as  a  party  in  the 
dispute,  but  as  a  judge,  and  trusting  my  appeal 
upon  it  to  your  own  good  sense  and  candid  disqui- 
sition in  this  matter,— you  are  a  person  free  from  as 
many  narrow  prejudices  of  education  as  most  men  ; 
— and,  if  I  may  presume  to  penetrate  further  into 
you,— of  a  liberality  of  genius  above  bearing  down 
an  opinion  merely  because  it  wants  friends. — 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  vol.i.  ch.xix. 

advantage  of  so  high  a  place  to  set  off  his  represen-    A     •&,.„-„     «,™.i:,i™f     »_    0,._«~n,,4-    ^'v'^v, 
tations  the  more  lively.-Dr.  tf.  More,  Mystery  of  *•  *olra    confident    or    arrogant    opinions: 

(with  upon  before  the  cause  of  confidence). 


Godliness,  p.  105 :  1660. 
Prestigiatory.  adj.     Juggling. 

Wicked  spirits  deal  only  in  petty,  low,  and  useless 
prestigiatory  tricks,  of  small  consequence  and  no 
benefit. — Barrow,  Sermons,  vol.  ii.  serm.  xx. 
Prestigious,  adj.     Juggling. 

Ashamed  are  not  these  prestigious  papistes. — 
Bale,  Acts  of  English  Votaries,  pt.  i.  fol.  61 :  1546. 

This  outward  world  is  not  unfitly  compared  to 
an  enchanted  palace,  which  seems  indeed  mighty 
pleasing  and  ravishing  to  our  deluded  sense,  whereas 
all  is  but  imaginary,  and  a  mere  prestigious  show.— 
Cudworth,  Sermons,  p.  83. 

Prestigious  delusions  and  tricks,  as  it  were,  of 

leger  du  main.— Halliwell,  Melamproneea,  p.  52. 

Presto,  interj.     [Italian,  from  Lat.  presto.'} 

At  hand ;  at  once  ;  quick :  (used  \syjuyylers 

as  a  word  of  command  for  sudden  changes). 

Presto .'  begone !  'tis  here  again ; 
There's  ev'ry  piece  as  big  as  ten.  Swift. 

The  moment  that  you  had  pronounced  him  one, 
Presto !  his  faced  changed,  and  he  was  another. 

Byron,  Vision  of  Judgment,  Ixxviii. 
So,  harkye,  Pisistratus—  . . .  harkye  now  to  the 
mysteries  of  speculation.  Your  father  shall  quietly 
buy  the  land,  and  then,  presto !  we  will  issue  a  pro- 
spectus, and  start  a  company. — Lord  Lytton,  The 
Caxtons,  pt.  ii.  ch.iii. 
Prestriction.  s.  [Lat.  prcestrictio,  -onis  ; 


The  life  of  Ovid  being  already  written  in  our  lan- 
guage, I  will  not  presume  so  far  upon  myself,  to 
think  I  can  add  any  thing  to  Mr.  Sandys  his  under- 
taking.—Dryden. 

This  man  presumes  upon  his  parts,  that  they  will 
not  fail  him  at  time  of  need,  and  so  thinks  it  super- 
fluous labour  to  make  any  provision  beforehand.— 
Locke. 

5.  Make  confident  or  arrogant  attempts. 

In  this  we  fail  to  perform  the  thing  which  God 
seeth  meet,  convenient,  and  good  ;  in  that  we  pre- 
sume to  see  what  is  meet  and  convenient  better 
than  God  himself. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

God,«to  remove  his  ways  from  human  sense, 
Placed  heaven  from  earth  so  far,  that  earthly  sight, 
If  it  presume,  might  err  in  things  too  high, 
And  no  advantage  gain. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  119. 
With  on  or  upon  before  the  thing  supposed. 

He  that  would  not  deceive  himself  ought  to 
build  his  hypothesis  on  matter  of  fact,  and  not  pre- 
sume on  matter  of  fact,  because  of  his  hypothesis.— 
Locke. 

Luther  presumes  upon  the  gift  of  continency.— 
Bislwp  Atterbury. 

With  of. 


Presuming  ofhis  force,  with  sparkling  eyes, 
Already  he  devours  the  promised  prize. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JSneid,  v.  508. 

prcsstringo  —  I  dazzle ;  pass.  part,  pr&stric-   Presumer.  s.     One  who  presumes,  or  pre- 
tus.~]     Dazzling ;  dimness  resulting  there-       supposes  ;  arrogant  person  ;  presumptuous 


from.     Rare. 
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person. 
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Heavy  with  some  high  minds  is  an  overweight  of 
obligation;  otherwise  great  deservers  do  grow  in 
tolerable  presumers.—Sir  H.  Wotton. 

The  profane  impenitent,  the  either  spiritual  or 
carnal  presumer.— Hammond,  Works,  iv.  531. 
Presuming,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  one  who  pre- 
sumes. 

It  cannot  but  be  esteemed  as  an  affront  to  modest 
company,  and  a  rude  presuming  upon  their  appro- 
bation, impudently  taking  it  for  granted  that  all 
others  are  as  lewd  and  dissolute  as  themselves  — 
Archbishop  Tillotson.  (Ord  MS.) 
Presumption,  s.  [Lat.  prcesumptio,  -onis.] 

1.  Supposition  previously  formed. 

Thou  hast  shewed  us  how  unsafe  it  is  to  offend 
thee,  upon  presumptions  afterwards  to  please  thee. 
— Eikon  Basilike. 

Though  men  in  general  believed  a  future  state 
yet  they  had  but  confused  presumptions  of  the  na- 
ture and  condition  of  it.— Rogers. 

2.  Confidence  grounded  on  anything  presup- 
posed :  (with  upon). 

A  presumption  upon  this  aid  was  the  principal 
motive  for  the  undertaking.— Lord  Clarendon,  His- 
tory of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Those  at  home  held  their  immoderate  engross- 
ments of  power  by  no  other  tenure  than  their  own 
presumption  upon  the  necessity  of  afl'airs.— Swift. 
Miscellanies. 

3.  Argument  strong,  but  not  demonstrative ; 
strong  probability. 

The  error  and  unsufficience  of  their  arguments 
doth  make  it,  on  the  contrary  side  against  them,  a 
strong  presumption  that  God  hath  not  moved  their 
hearts  to  think  such  things  as  he  hath  not  enabled 
them  to  prove.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

4.  Arrogance ;  blind  and  adventurous  con- 
fidence ;  presumptuousness. 

Let  my  presumption  not  provoke  thy  wrath  ; 
For  I  am  sorry,  that  with  reverence 
I  did  not  entertain  thee  as  thou  art. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  ii.  3. 

It  warns  a  warier  carriage  in  the  thing, 
Lest  blind  presumption  work  their  ruining.  Daniel. 

I  had  the  presumption  to  dedicate  to  you  a  very 
unfinished  piece.— Dryden. 

'  No,  Mont-Fitchet,'  answered  the  stern  old  man 
—'it  must  be  sharp  and  sudden— the  Order  is  on 
the  crisis  of  its  fate.  The  sobriety,  self-devotion, 
and  piety  of  our  predecessors  made  us  powerful 
friends— our  presumption,  our  wealth,  our  luxury 
have  raised  up  against  us  mighty  enemies.  We 
must  cast  away  these  riches,  which  are  a  temptation 
to  princes— we  must  lay  down  that  presumption, 
which  is  an  offence  to  them — we  must  reform  that 
licence  of  manners,  which  is  a  scandal  to  the  whole 
Christian  world !  Or— mark  .my  words— the  Order 
of  the  Temple  will  be  utterly  demolished— and  the 
place  thereof  shall  no  more  be  known  among  the 
nations.' — Sir  W.  Scott,  Ivanhoe,  ch.xxxvi. 

Whenever  a  person,  having  formed  an  opinion 
upon  grounds  which  appear  satisfactory'to  himself, 
asserts  it  confidently,  and  adheres  to  it  resolutely, 
without  showing  due  deference  to  the  authority'of 
others,  he  is  justly  exposed  to  the  charge  of  arro- 
gance or  presumption  in  judging.— (Sir  G.  C.  Lewis, 
On  the  Influence  of  Authority  in  Matters  of  Opinion, 
ch.v. 

0.  Unreasonable  confidence  of  divine  favour. 

The  awe  of  his  majesty  will  keep  us  from  presump- 
tion, and  the  promises  of  bis  mercy  from  despair.— 
Rogers-. 
Presumptive,  adj. 

1.  Taken  by  previous  supposition. 

We  commonly  take  shape  and  colour  for  so  pre- 
sumptive ideas  of  several  species,  that,  in  a  good 
picture,  we  readily  say  this  is  a  lion,  and  that  a  rose. 
— Locke. 

•2.  Favoured  by  the  presumptions,  or  a  priori 
probabilities  of  the  case  :  (as,  the  presump- 
tive heir :  opposed  to  the  heir  apparent, 
who  is  independent  of  accidents  or  contin- 
gency). 

Heirs  presumptive  are  such,  who,  if  the  ancestor 
should  die  immediately,  would  in  the  present  cir- 
cumstances of  things  be  his  heirs ;  but  whose  right 
of  inheritance  may  be  defeated  by  the  contingency 
of  some  nearer  heir  being  born.— Sir  W.  Blackstone, 
Commentary  on  the  Laws  of  England. 
3.  Confident ;  arrogant ;  presumptuous. 

There  being  two  opinions  repugnant  to  each  other, 
it  may  not  be  presumptive  or  sceptical  to  doubt  of 
both.— *Sir  T.  Browne. 

Presumptively,  adv.  In  a  presumptive 
manner ;  by  previous  supposition. 

Presumptively  every  member  of  this  [society]  doth 
pass  for  a  member  of  the  other.— Barrow,  Unity  of 
the  Church,  296.  (Ord  MS.) 

When  he  who  could  read  or  write  was  presump- 
tively a  person  in  holy  orders,  libels  could  not  be 
general  or  dangerous.— Burke,  Speech  on  Prosecu- 
tion for  Libels. 
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Presumptuous,  adj. 

1.  Arrogant;  confident;  insolent. 

Presumptuous  priest,  this  place  commands  my 
patience. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iii.  1. 

I  follow  him  not 

With  any  token  of  presumptuous  suit ; 
Nor  would  1  have  him,  till  I  do  deserve  him. 

Id.,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  i.  3. 

The  boldness  of  advocates  prevail  with  judges ; 
whereas  they  should  imitate  God,  who  represseth 
the  presumptuous,  and  giveth  grace  to  the  modest. 
— Bacon,  Essays. 

Minds  somewhat  raised 
By  false  presumptuous  hope. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  522. 

It  being  not  the  part  of  a  presumptuous,  but  of  a 
truly  humble  man  to  do  what  he  is  bidden,  and  to 
please  those  whom  he  is  bound  in  duty  to  obey. — 
Kettlewell. 

Some  will  not  venture  to  look  beyond  received 
notions  of  the  age,  nor  have  so  presumptuous  a 
thought  as  to  be  wiser  than  their  neighbours.  — 
Locke. 

Henry,  when  he  appeared  with  his  empress  and 
his  army  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  might,  in 
his  eager  desire  to  secure  his  coronation,  quietly 
smile  at  the  presumptuous  bearing  of  the  Romans, 
who  manned  their  walls,  and  though  they  would 
admit  the  Emperor,  refused  to  open  their  gates  to 
his  German  troops ;  he  might  condescend  to  enter 
alone,  and  to  meet  the  Pope  on  the  steps  of  St. 
Peter's.— Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity, 
b.viii.  ch.  ix. 

2.  Irreverent  with  respect  to  holy  things. 

The  sins  whereinto  he  falleth  are  not  presump- 
tuous, but  are  ordinarily  of  weakness  and  infirmity. 
— Perkins. 

Thus  1  presumptuous :  and  the  vision  bright, 
As  with  a  smile  more  brighten'd,  thus  reply'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  367. 
The  powers  incensed 
Punished  his  presumptuous  pride, 
That  for  his  daring  enterprize  she  died.       Dryden. 

Canst  thou  love 

Presumptuous  Crete,  that  boasts  the  tomb  of  Jove  ? 
Pope,  Translation  of  the  First  Book  of  the 
Thebais  ofStatius. 

Presumptuously,  adv.     In  a  presumptuous 

manner. 
1.  Arrogantly;  confidently. 

'2.  Irreverently. 

Do  you,  who  study  nature's  works,  decide, 
Whilst  I  the  dark  mysterious  cause  admire ; 
Nor  into  what  the  gods  conceal  presumptuously 
enquire.  Addison,  On  Italy. 

3.  With  vain  and  groundless  confidence  in 
divine  favour. 

I  entreat  your  prayers,  that  god  will  keep  me  from 
all  premature  persuasion  of  my  being  in  Christ,  arid 
not  suffer  me  to  go  on  presumptuously  or  desperately 
in  any  course.— Hammond. 

Presumptuousness.  s.  Attribute  suggested 
by  Presumptuous;  quality  of  being 
presumptuous  ;  confidence ;  irreverence. 

Who  going  into  extremes  on  different  sides,  and 
applying  this  truth  in  conformity  to  their  own 
wrong  dispositions,  have  run  themselves  either  into 
Presumptuousness  of  sinning  on  the  one  hand,  or 
despair  of  performing  any  acceptable  duty  on  the 
other.— Conybeare. 

Presupposai.  s.  Supposal  previously  formed. 
All  things  necessary  to  be  known  that  we  may  be 
saved,  but  known  with  presupposal  of  knowledge 
concerning  certain  principles,  whereof  it  receiveth 
us  already  persuaded. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Po- 
lity. 

Presuppose,  v.  a.  Suppose  as  previous; 
imply  as  antecedent. 

In  as  much  as  righteous  life  presupposeth  life,  in 
as  much  as  to  live  virtuously  it  is  impossible  except 
we  live ;  the  first  impediment  which  we  endeavour 
to  remove  is  penury  and  want  of  things  without 
which  we  cannot  live.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Po- 
lity. 

All  kinds  of  knowledge  have  their  certain  bounds ; 
each  of  them  presupposeth  many  necessary  things 
learned  in  other  sciences,  and  known  beforehand. — 
Ibid. 

Presurmise.  s.     Surmise  previously  formed. 

It  was  your  presurmise, 
That  in  the  dole  of  blows,  your  son  might  drop. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  i.  1. 

Pretence,  .v. 

1.  False  argument  grounded  upon  fictitious 
postulates. 

This  pretence  against  religion  will  not  only  be 
baffled,  but  we  shall  gain  a  new  argument  to  per- 
suade men  over. — Archbishop  Tillotson. 

2.  Act  of  showing  or  alleging  what  is  not 
real;  show;  appearance. 
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With  flying  speed  and  seeming  greater    ence 
Came  running  in  a  messenger.  Spenser. 

So  strong  his  appetite  was  to  those  executions  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  in  Ireland,  without  any 
kind  of  commission  or  pretence  of  authority. — Lord 
Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Let  not  the  Trojans,  with  a  feign'd  pretence 
Of  proffer'd  peace,  delude  the  Latian  prince. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Mneid,  vii.  463. 

I  should  have  dressed  the  whole  with  greater  care ; 
but  1  had  little  time,  which  I  am  sure  you  know  to 
be  more  than  pretence. — Archbishop  Wake,  Pre- 
paration for  Death. 

Power  without  right  is  the  most  detestable  object 
that  can  be  offered  to  the  human  imagination  j  it  is 
not  only  pernicious  to  those  whom  it  subjects,  but 
works  its  own  destruction.  Res  detestabilis  et  ca- 
duca.  Under  pretence  of  declaring  law,  the  Com- 
mons have  made  a  law,  a  law  for  their  own  case,  and 
have  united  in  the  same  persons  the  offices  of  legis- 
lator and  party  and  judge.— Lord  Brougham,  His- 
torical Sketches  of  Statesmen  of  the  Reign  of  George 
III.,  Lord  Chatham. 

3.  Assumption  ;  claim  to  notice. 

Despise  not  these  few  ensuing  pages;  for  never 
was  anything  of  this  pretence  more  ingenuously  im- 
parted.— Evelyn. 

His  Highness  contended  that,  as  a?prince  of  a 
sovereign  house,  he  was  entitled  to  command  in 
chief.  Marlborough  calmly  and  politely  showed 
that  the  pretence  was  unreasonable. — Macaulay, 
History  of  England,  ch.  xvi. 

4.  Claim  true  or  false, 

Spirits,  that,  in  our  just  pretences  arm'd, 
Fell  with  us  from  on  high. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  825. 
Found  worthy  not  of  liberty  alone, 
Too  mean  pretence,  but  what  we  more  affect, 
Honour,  dominion,  glory,  and  renown. 

Ibid,  vi.420. 

Primogeniture  cannot  have  any  pretence  to  aright 
of  solely  inheriting  property  or  power.— Locke. 

5.  Shakespear   uses   this   word,    with  more 
affinity  to  the  original  Latin,  for  something 
threatened,  or  held  out  to  terrify. 

In  the  great  hand  of  God  I  stand,  and  thence 
Against  the  undivulged  pretence  I  fight 
Of  treasonous  malice.       Shakespear,  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

I  have  conceived  a  most  faint  neglect  of  late,  which 
I  have  rather  blamed  as  my  own  jealous  curiosity, 
than  as  a  very  pretence  and  purpose  of  uakindness. 
— Id.,  King  Lear,  i.  4. 

He  hath  writ  this  to  feel  my  affection  for  your 
honour,  and  to  no  other  pretence  of  danger. — Ibid. 
i.  2. 

Pretend,  v.  a.     [Lat.  prcetendo.~\ 

1.  Stretch  before  anything :  (the  old,  but  ob- 
solete, meaning). 

The  captain  . . . 
His  target  always  over  her  pretended. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  vi.  11, 19. 
Lucagus,  to  lash  his  horses,  bends 
Prone  to  the  wheels,  and  his  left  foot  pretends. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  jEneid,  x.  824. 

2.  Simulate ;  make  false  appearances  or  re- 
presentations ;  allege  falsely. 

This  let  him  know, 

Lest  wilfully  transgressing  he  pretend 
Surprisal.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  243. 

What  reason  then  can  any  man  pretend  against 
religion,  when  it  is  so  apparently  for  the  benefit, 
not  only  of  human  society,  but  of  every  particular 
person?— Archbishop  Tillotson. 

3.  Hold  out  as  a  delusive  appearance ;  ex- 
hibit  as  a  cover  of   something    hidden. 
Latinism. 

Warn  all  creatures  from  thee 
Henceforth ;  lest  that  too  heavenly  form,  pretended, 
To  hellish  falsehood  snare  them. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  871. 

4.  Claim  :  (generally  with  to). 

Chiefs  shall  be  grudged  the  part  which  theypre- 
li  ml.  Dryden. 

Are  they  not  rich  ?  what  more  can  they  pretend. 

Pope. 

5.  Design ;  intend.     Obsolete. 

For  though  she  were  right  glad  so  rid  to  be 
From  that  vile  lozel  which  her  late  offended; 
Yet  now  no  less  encombrance  she  did  see 
And  peril,  by  this  salvage  man  pretended. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  vi.  4, 10. 
None  your  foes,  but  such  as  shall  pretend 
Malicious  practices  against  his  state. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iv.  1. 
Pretend,  v.  n. 

\.  Put  in  a  claim  truly  or  falsely :  (seldom 
used  without  shade  of  censure). 

What  peace  can  be,  where  both  to  one  pretend  1 
But  they  more  diligent,  and  we  more  strong. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  vi. 
In   those   countries   that   pretend   to   freedom, 
princes  are  subjj-ct  to  those  laws  which  their  people 
have  chosen.— Swift. 
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2.  Presume  on  ability  to  do  anything ;  pro- 
fess presumptuously. 

Of  the  ground  of  redness  in  this  sea  are  we  not 
fully  satisfied  ?  for  there  is  another  red  sea,  whose 
name  we  pretend  not  to  make  out  from  these  prin- 
ciples.—Sir  T.  Browne. 

Pretendedly.  adv.    In  a  pretended  manner ; 
by  false  appearance  or  representation. 

An  action  . . .  that  came  speciously  and  pretend- 
edly  out  of  a  church.— Hammond,  Works,  iv.  593. 

In  such  cases  any  inferiour  is  exempted  from  obli- 
gation to  comply  with  his  superiour,  either  truly  or 
pretendedly  such. — Barrow,  On  the  Pope's  Supre- 
macy. 

Pretender,  s.     One  who  pretends. 

1.  One  who  lays  claim  to  anything. 

The  prize  was  disputed  only  till  you  were  seen ; 
now  all  pretenders  have  withdrawn  their  claims. — 
Dryden. 

Whatever  victories  the  several  pretenders  to  the 
empire  obtained  over  one  another,  they  are  recorded 
on  coins  without  the  least  reflection.— Addison,  Dia- 
logue  on  the  Usefulness  of  ancient  Medals. 

The  numerous  pretenders  to  places  would  never 
have  been  kept  in  order,  if  expectation  had  been  cut 
off.— Swift. 

Slaves  to  yourselves,  and  e'en  fatigued  with  ease, 
Who  lose  a  length  of  undeserving  days, 
Would  you  usurp  the  lover's  dear-bought  praise  ? 
To  just  contempt  ye  vain  pretenders  fall, 
The  people's  fable  and  the  scorn  of  all. 

Pope,  Temple  of  Fame. 

Pretenders  to  philosophy  or  good  sense  grow  fond 
of  this  sort  of  learning. — Watts. 

So  you  see,  Sir  Vavasour,  I  am  not  unreasonable. 
Pah !  I  would  sooner  gain  five  thousand  pounds  by 
restoring  you  to  your  rights,  than  fifty  thousand  in 
establishing  any  of  these  pretenders  in  their  base 
assumptions.  I  must  work  in  my  craft,  Sir  Vava- 
sour, but  I  love  the  old  English  blood,  and  have  it 
in  my  veins. — B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  iv.  ch.  viii. 

The  Colonel  also  failed  to  ascertain  any  particulars 
relative  to  that  female  pretender  on  whose  behalf 
Jasper  founded  his  principal  claim  to  Darrell's  aid. 
—Lord  Lytton,  What  will  he  do  with  it?  b.  viii. 
ch.  xi. 

2.  In  English  History.    Name  given  by  their 
opponents  to  those  members  of  the  Stuart 
family  who  claimed  the  crown  of  England : 
(as  such,  a  proper  rather  than  a  common 
name ;    given,    however,   more    generally 
to    any  claimant  who    makes  his    claim 
under  the  pretence  of  a  right ;  e.  g.  to  Per- 
kin  Warbeck,  Lambert  Simnel,  and,  espe- 
cially, in  Greek  and  Russian  history,  to 
certain   False    Philips  and  False   Deme- 
triuses.    See  Pseudo). 

In  the  speeches  she  [Queen  Anne]  named  the  re- 
volution twice;  and  said  she  would  look  on  those 
concerned  in  it  as  the  surest  to  her  interests:  she 
also  fixed  a  new  designation  on  the  pretended  prince 
of  Wales,  and  called  him  the  pretender  -,  and  he  was 
so  called  in  a  new  set  of  addresses,  which,  upon  this 
occasion,  were  made  to  the  queen ;  and  I  intend  to 
follow  the  precedent,  as  often  as  I  may  have  occa- 
sion hereafter  to  name  him.— Bishop  Burnet,  His- 
tory of  his  own  Time :  1708. 

Pretendership.   *.     Claim,  character,  posi- 
tion of  a  pretender. 

I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  dispose  of  the  Dauphine,  if 
he  happen  to  be  king  of  France  before  the  pretender- 
ship  to  Britain  falls  to  his  share.— Swift,  Public 
Spirit  of  the  Whigs.  (Ord  MS.) 

Pretendingly,   adv.     In  a  pretending  man- 
ner ;  arrogantly ;  presumptuously. 

I  have  a  particular  reason  to  look  a  little  pretend' 
ingly  at  present.— Collier,  Essays,  Of  Pride. 

Pretensed.  part.  adj.     Pretended  ;  feigned. 
Mare. 

The  purpose  and  pretensed  vow  of  a  more  ample 
holiness.— Martin,  Marriage  of  Priests,  Co.  4.  fa. : 
1554. 

Protestants  have  had  in  England  their  pretensed 
synods   and  convocations.— Stapleton,  Fortress  of 
file  Faith,  fol.140:  1565. 
Pretension,  s. 
1.  Claim  true  or  false. 

But  if  to  unjust  things  thou  dost  pretend, 
Ere  they  begin,  let  thy  pretensions  end. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Of  Prudence. 
Men  indulge  those  opinions  and  practices,  that 
favour  their  pretensions. — Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

The  commons  demand  that  the  consulship  should 
lie  in  common  to  the  pretensions  of  any  Roman.— 
Swift. 

Were  your  pretensions  less  lofty,  and  your  speech 
more  plain,  I  should  be  better  assured  of  my  son's 
safety.— Sir  W.  Scott,  The  Pirate,  ch.  xli. 

In  history,  if  we  except  the  conclusion  of  Gibbon's 
Decline  arid  Fall,  no  work  that  has  any  pretensions 
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to  be  accounted  classical  was  added  to  our  litera* 
ture. — Craik,  History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  ii 
p.  427. 

In  twenty-four  months  we  find  an  aristoracy  es 
tranged,  without  a  people  being  conciliated;  while 
on  two  several  occasions,  first  the  prejudices  and 
then  the  pretensions  of  the  middle  class  were  alike 
treated  with  contumely. — B.  IHsraeli,  Sybil,  b.  i 
ch.  iii. 

2.  Fictitious  appearance.     Latinism. 

This  was  but  an  invention  and  pretension  giver 
out  by  the  Spaniards.— Bacon. 

He  so  much  abhorred  artifice  and  cunning,  thai 
he  had  prejudice -to  all  concealments  and  preten 
sions.— Bishop  Fell,  Life  of  Hammond. 

Pretentative.  adj.  [Lat.  tentatus,  pass 
part,  of  tento  =  l  try,  attempt.]  Making 
fitted  for  making,  a  previous  trial  of  an} 
thing;  experimental. 

This  is  but  an  exploratory  and  pretentative  pur- 
pose between  us ;  about  the  form  whereof,  and  the 
matter,  we  shall  consult  to-morrow.— Sir  H.  Wot- 
ton,  Remains,  p.  507. 

Pretentious,  adj.  Full  of,  exhibiting,  at- 
tempts to  pass  for  more  than  one's  real 
value ;  assuming. 

He  thought  how  much  better  than  these  greal 
dons  (with  but  one  or  two  exceptions)  he  himself 
could  speak — with  what  more  refined  logic — with 
what  more  polished  periods— how  much  more  like 
Cicero  and  Burke !  Very  probably  he  might  have 
so  spoken,  and  for  that  very  reason  have  made  that 
deadest  of  all  dead  failures — &  pretentious  imitation 
of  Burke  and  Cicero. — Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  x. 
ch.  siv. 

Preter,  as  a  prefix  in  composition.  Latin 
preposition  and  adverb  signifying  by  in 
going  or  passing  by ;  also,  with  the  sense 
it  bears  in  be-sides  =  over  and  above. 
Hence,  it  suggests  the  notions  of  passing, 
outstripping,  overstepping,  and  also  of  ex- 
cess, superfluity,  and  the  like. 
Freterimperfect.  adj.  and  s.  See  Preterit. 
Preterit,  adj.  and  s.  [Lat.  eo  =  go  ;  pass, 
part,  itus  =  gone :  hence,  prefer  Hum,  the 
neuter,  means  past  by.  or  simply  past.] 

The  common  application  of  this  com- 
pound is  to  time ;  more  especially  to  gram- 
matical time,  i.e.  the  time  which  is  sig- 
nified by  Tenses. 

'  Sir  Piercie,'  said  the  Abbot,  at  length  interrupting 
him, '  our  time  allows  brief  leisure  to  speak  of  what 
might  have  been.' — 'You  are  right,  most  venerable 
Lord  and  Father,'  replied  the  incorrigible  Euphuist; 
'the  preterite,  as  grammarians  have  it.  concerns 
frail  mortality  less  than  the  future  mood,  and  in- 
deed our  cogitations  respect  chiefly  the  present.' — 
Sir  W.  Scott,  The  Monastery,  ch.  xxxvii. 

Jn  the  progress  of  the  English  tongue,  from  its 
first  subjection  to  literary  cultivation  in  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century  to  its  final  settlement  in 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth,  it  dropt  and  lost 
altogether  many  short  or  unaccented  syllables. 
Some  of  these,  indeed,  our  poets  still  assert  their 
right  to  revive  in  pressing  circumstances :  thus, 
though  we  now  almost  universally  elide  or  suppress 
the  e  before  the  terminating  d  of  the  preterites  and 
past  participles  of  our  verbs,  it  is  still  sometimes 
called  into  life  again  to  make  a  distinct  syllable  in 
verse.— Craik,  History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  i. 
p.  251. 

The  following  remarks,  justified  by  the 
fact  of  their  dealing  with  the  congeners  of 
preterit,  as  well  as  with  the  word  itself,  put 
its  import  in  a  general  form,  and  suggest 
an  alternative  as  to  its  future  use  in  Eng- 
lish grammar. 

By  itself,  it  simply  means  Past;  the 
preterit  tense  being  a  past  tense.  Many 
use  the  word  past  in  this  sense ;  more 
speak  of  the  past  participle — this  latter 
being  often  a  convenient,  if  not  a  neces- 
sary, compromise. 

As  a  time — a  very  different  matter  from 
a  tense — the  opposite  to  past  is  present  and 
future.  The  so-called  present  time  in  Eng- 
lish is  consuetudinal ;  e.g.  when  a  man, 
at  one  o'clock,  tells  his  friend  that  he 
'dines  at  five,'  he  is  not  dining  at  the  time 
of  speaking.  What  he  tells  him  is  his  ha- 
bitual dinner-hour.  To  say  '  I  am  dining 
now,'  requires  the  combination  of  a  verb 
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and  participle ;  i.e.  a  periphrasis  rather 
than  a  tense.  So,  also,  '  I  dine  at  five'  = '  I 
am  in  the  habit  of  dining  at  five,  and  shall 
do  so  to-day,'  or  '  when  you  call.'  Combi- 
nations are  not  tenses.  As  tenses,  ex- 
pressive of  times,  there  is  neither  future 
nor  present  in  English.  There  are  only 
certain  equivalent  combinations. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Latins  had  (as 
giving  tense  and  time  both)  no  pure  and 
simple  past  or  preterit.  Scripsi  and  mo- 
rnordi  =  /  have  written,  and  /  have  bitten  ; 
but  they  also  =  I  wrote,  I  bit.  Which  is 
which,  is  known  only  from  the  context. 

The  Greeks  had  both  ;  y'eypaQa  =  I  have 
written,  typatya  =  /  wrote  ;  i.e.  they  had  two 
times  and  two  tenses  (changes  of  form  co- 
inciding with  changes  of  time)  to  match. 

Form  for  form,  the  Latins  had  the  same ; 
the  *•  in  scrip-s-i  being  the  a  in  typu 
(e-ypaTT-ff-a),  and  the  reduplication  of  the 
first  consonant  in  mo-mordi,  being  the 
same  reduplication  which  gives  ye-ypa<pa. 
But  the  time  was  not  so  accurately  kept  in 
unison  with  the  form.  Hence,  the  two 
Greek  tenses  have  (as  tested  by  the  time 
they  represent)  become  one  in  Latin. 

The  reduplicate  form  was  called,  in 
Latin,  the  perfect ;  the  form  in  -o--  is 
aorist.  The  Latin  dropped  the  latter  as  a 
tense ;  but  only  by  halves.  Though  they 
had  but  one  tense,  they  had  two  names ; 
the  preterit  and  the  perfect ;  the  aorist 
having,  as  a  strange  word,  disappeared  as 
a  name. 

Here  ambiguity  began.  There  was  no 
aorist  (by  name)  ;  there  were  two  past 
times ;  there  was  only  one  past  tense  :  this 
had  two  names. 

The  German  languages  were  as  the 
Latin.  They  had  two  forms ;  one  corre- 
sponding with  yf-ypa<j>a  ;  one  with  s-ypa-^a 
(i-ypaK-a-a).  But  they  had  no  clear  dis- 
tinction of  the  times  with  which  they  coin- 
cided. 

We  have  now  three  terms ;  viz.  preterit 
and  perfect  from  the  Latin,  and  past,  our 
own  translation  of  preterit.  All  this  com- 
plicates English  grammar. 

That  the  Latin  mo-mordi,  form  for  form, 
is  the  Greek  yi-yoarpa,  most  know.  The 
evidence  that  a  whole  system  of  redupli- 
cate pasts  or  preterites  existed  in  the  oldest 
form  of  the  languages  allied  to  our  own, 
the  Mesogothic,  is  less  generally  known. 
But  so  it  is.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  preterites 
in  English  like  spoke  from  speak,  where  the 
vowel  is  changed  and  no  addition  is  made 
to  the  radical  form,  represent  the  old  redu- 
plicates ;  the  preterites,  like  call-ed  from 
call,  where  there  is  an  addition,  represent 
the  old  Greek  aorists.  But,  different  as 
are  the  forms  the  difference  as  to  the  time 
denoted  has  been  ignored. 

What  this  is  now  comes  under  notice. 
Of  past  time,  considered  in  respect  to  the 
tenses  that  may  be  formed  on  it,  there  are 
four  varieties. 

1.  Simply  past,  or  preterit,  as  '  /  wrote.' 
All  we  know  of  this  is  that  it  is  anterior  to 
the  time  of  speaking.    This  is  the  true 
aorist. 

2.  '  /  have  written.''     Here,  the  act  of 
writing  is  past ;  but,  by  being  connected 
through   some    of   its    results,   with    the 
time  of  speaking,  it  is,  so  far,  present  as 
well.     '  /  have  written,'  implies  either  '  I 
do  not  mean  to  write  again,'  or  '  I  will 
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stand  by  my  writing,'  or  something  of  the 
kind,  which  is,  at  the  time  of  speaking, 
present — generally  with  a  view  to  the  fu- 
ture. Contrast 

'  I  wrote  and  got  no  answer.' 
with 

'  I  have  written  and  am  now  waiting  for  a  reply.' 
This  latter  is  the  true  perfect. 

3.  '  /  was  writing,  when  he  interrupted 
me.'     Here  the  act  of  writing  is  past,  and 
so  is  the  interruption ;  but  only  as  measured 
from  the  time  of  speaking.     The  interrup- 
tion coincided  with,  or  was  present  to,  the 
time  of  writing.    This,  as  a  tense,  is  want- 
ing in   English,   but  existed  in  both  the 
Latin  and  Greek,  e.g.  amabam  —  I  was  lov- 
ing;   ITVTTTUV  =  I  was   beating.     It  is  the 
imperfect,  or  preterimperfect. 

4.  '  I  had  written,  but  forgot  to  post  the 
letter.'     Here  both  the  acts  of  writing  and 
forgetting  precede  the  time  of  speaking; 
and,  so  far,  they  are  imperfect,  or  preterim- 
perfect.    But  the  act  of  writing  was  ante- 
rior (past)  to  the  act  of  forgetting.    Hence, 
a  difference  of  time ;  and,  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  a  difference  of  tense  to  match.    This 
wras  ihepreterperfect,  or  plus-quam-perfec- 
tum,  e.g.  amai}cram  =  I  had  loved;  iytypdip- 
tiv  =  I  had  written. 

Applying  this  to  our  tongue,  we  find  that 
the  words  preterperfect  and  preterplnper- 
fect  need  no  recognition  as  terms  in  Eng- 
lish grammar.  They  are  mere  names  for 
certain  Latin  and  Greek  tenses. 

Perfect  is  in  a  different  predicament.  It 
has  been  used  in  Latin  as  a  synonym  for 
preterit;  and  maybe  continued  as  such; 
but  it  may,  more  usefully,  be  retained  with 
a  modified  meaning. 

Past  and  preterit  are  synonyms ;  though 
it  may  be  useful  to  keep  both — the  first  as 
an  ordinary  English  word,  the  latter  as  a 
grammatical  one  of  Latin  origin,  e.g.  past 
time,  preterit  tense. 

The  upshot  of  this  is  that,  in  English, 
we  have  (1)  as  a  division  of  time,  expressed 
by  tense — the  past;  (2)  as  tenses  (i.e.  as 
forms  expressive  of  times  originally  diffe- 
rent, but  now  amalgamated),  a.  the  equi- 
valent to  the  Greek  perfect  (spoke)  ;  b.  the 
equivalent  to  the  Greek  aorist  (called),  i.e. 
two  tenses  for  one  time,  or  one  time  for 
two  tenses ;  c.  the  need  of  three  names  : 
(a.)  a  name  founded  upon  each  of  these 
two  tenses  on  the  strength  of  their  form 
and  history ;  and  (j3.)  a  name  for  the  class 
under  which  they  are  co-ordinated. 

For  these  three  we  have  four  words  to 
choose  from — past,  preterit,  perfect,  and 
aorist. 

The  editor  scarcely  expects  that  aorist 
will  be  admitted  into  English  Grammar ; 
though  individually  he  thinks  it  the  best 
word. 

Failing  which,  let  the  word  preterit 
stand  in  its  place,  limited  to  the  forms  in 
-ed,  and  -t ;  as,  moved,  planted,  wept ;  and 
let  the  word  perfect  be  limited  to  the  forms 
arising  out  of  a  change  of  vowel,  as  spoke, 
ran,  &c.  Let  these  two  tenses  be  tenses  of 
past  time. 

Preterition.   s.      [Lat.°  itio,   -onis  =  going.] 
Act  of  going  past ;  state  of  being  past. 

Thine  absence  could  not  be  so  grievous  as  thy 
preterition. — Bishop  Hall,  Contemplations,  b.  iv. 

The  Israelites  were  never  to  eat  the  paschal  lamb, 
but  they  were  recalled  to  the  memory  of  thafsaving 
preterition  of  the  angel.— Id.,  Remains,  p.  193. 

I  will  secure  him  proof  against  all  disturbance  at 
the  blind  preteritions  and  regardlessness  of  fortune, 
or  the  purblind  vulgar. —  Whitlock,  Observations  on 
the  present  Manners  of  the  English,  p.  135. 
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The  king  found  himself  compelled,  in  a  short  time 
after,  to  give  order,  that  most  grants  and  patents, 
which  required  haste,  should  pass  by  immediate 
warrant  to  the  great  seal,  without  visiting  the  privy 
seal  ;  which  preterition  was  not  usual.  —  Lord  Cla- 
rendon, Life,  ii.197. 
Preteritness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 

Preterit;  state  of  being  past;  not  pre- 

sent. ;  not  futurity. 

We  cannot  conceive  a  preteriteness  (if  I  may  say 
so)  still  backwards  in  intinituui,  that  never  was 
present  ;  as  we  can  an  endless  futurity,  that  never 
will  be  present;  so  that  though  one  is  potentially 
infinite,  yet  nevertheless  the  other  is  positively 
finite:  and  this  reasoning  .  .  .  doth  not  at  all  affect 
the  eternal  existence  of  the  adorable  Divinity,  in 
whose  invariable  nature  there  is  no  past  nor  future. 

—  Bentley,  Sermons,  serm.vi. 

Preterlapsed.  adj.  [Lat.  lapsus,  pret.  part. 
ot'labo?'  =  I  slide,  glide,  slip.]  Past  and  gone. 

We  look  with  a  superstitious  reverence  upon  the 
accounts.of  preterlapsed  ages.  —  Glanville,  Scepsis 
Scientifica. 

Never  was  there  so  much  of  either,  in  any  preter- 
lapsed age,  as  in  this.—  Walker. 
Preterlegal.  adj.     Not  agreeable  to  law. 

I  expected  some  evil  customs  preterlegal,  and 
abuses  personal,  had  been  to  be  removed.—  Eikon 
BasiUke. 
Pretermission,  s.     Act  of  omitting. 

Any  disorder  of  mine,  any  pretermission  of  theirs, 
exalts  the  disease,  accelerates  the  rages  of  it.  — 
Donite,  Devotions,  p.  470  :  1624. 

A  foul  pretermission  in  the  author  of  this,  whether 
story  or  fable.  —  Milton,  History  of  England,  b.  i. 

I  proceed  to  refute  the  objections  of  those,  who 
argue  from  the  silence  and  pretermission  of  authors. 
—Swift,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  sect.  iii. 

Pretermit,  v.  a.  [Lat.  mitto  =  send,  send 
off,  dismiss  ;  pass.  part,  missus  ;  missio, 
-oni$  =  sending,  mission.]  Pass  by;  neg- 

lect. 

The  fees  that  are  termly  given  to  these  deputies, 
for  recompense  of  their  pains,  1  do  purposely  pre- 
termit ;  because  they  be  not  certain.  —  Bacon. 

Either  of  these  were  just  considerations,  but  both 
together  not  to  be  pretermitted.—Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury,  History  of  Henry  VIII.  p.  17. 

Though  he  pretermit  the  cure  of  the  disease  itself. 

—  Donne,  Devotion,  p.  205. 

Virgil,  writing  of  jEneas,  hath  pretermitted  many 
things.  —  B.  Jonson,  Discoveries. 

I  shall  pretermit  the  judges'  names,  the  formali- 
ties of  the  court,  and  the  proceedings  there.—  Sir  T. 
Herbert,  Memoir  of  King  Charles  I. 

Preternatural,  adj.  Different  from  what  is 
natural  ;  irregular. 

We  will  enquire  into  the  cause  of  this  vile  and 
preternatural  temper  of  mind,  that  should  make  a 
man  please  himself  with  that  which  can  no  ways 
reach  those  faculties,  which  nature  has  made  the 
proper  seat  of  pleasure.—  South,  Sermons. 

That  form  which  the  earth  is  under  at  present  is 
preternatural,  like  a  statue  made  and  broken  again. 

—  T.  Bur  net,  Theory  oftlie  Earth. 

The  world  has  nothing  to  show  of  the  preterna- 
tural in  painting,  transcending  the  figure  of  Lazarus 
bursting  his  grave-clothes,  in  the  great  picture  at 
Angerstein's.  It  seems  a  thing  between  two  beings. 
A  ghastly  horror  at  itself  struggles  with  newly-ap- 
prehending gratitude  at  second  life  bestowed.  It 
can  not  %forget  that  it  was  a  ghost.  It  has  hardly  felt 
that  it'is  a  body.  —  C.  Lamb,  Essays  of  Elia,  On  the 
Productions  of  Modern  Art. 

Preternaturality.  *.  Preternaturalness. 
Hare. 

There  is  such  an  intricate  mixture  of  naturality 
and  preternaturality  in  age.—  Smith,  Portrait  of 


Preternaturally.  adv.  In  a  preternatural 
manner;  in  a  manner  different  from  the 
common  order  of  nature. 

Simple  air,  preter  naturally  attenuated  by  heat, 
will  make  itsejf  room,  and  break  and  blow  up  all 
that  which  resisteth  it.  —  Bacon,  Natural  and  Ex- 
perimental History. 
Preterperfect.  adj.  and  s.     See  Preterit. 

The  same  natural  aversion  to  loquacity  has  of  late 
made  a  considerable  alteration  in  pur  language,  by 
closing  in  one  syllable  the  termination  of  our  preter- 
perfect  tense,  as  drown'd,  walk'd,  for  drowned, 
walked.  —  Addison,  Spectator. 

Preter  pluperfect,  adj.  and  *.  See  Preterit. 
Pretex.  v.  a.     Cloak  ;  conceal.     Hare. 

Ambition's  pride, 
Too  oft  pretexed  with  our  country  s  good  ! 

Edwards,  Canons  of  Criticism. 
Pretext,  s.  [Lat.  textus,  and  texus,  pass.  part. 
of  texo  =  1  weave.]   Pretence  ;  false  appear- 
ance ;  false  allegation. 
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My  pretext  to  strike  at  him  admits 
A  good  construction.    Shakespear,  Coriolantts,  v.  5. 

He  made  pretext,  that  1  should  onely  go 
And  helpe  convey  his  freight ;  but  thought  not  so. 

Chapman. 

Under  this  pretext,  the  means  he  sought 
To  ruin  such  wliose  might  did  much  exceed 
His  power  to  wrong. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars  of  York  and  Lancaster, 

As  chymists  gold  from  brass  by  fire  would  draw, 
Pretexts  are  into  treason  forged  by  law. 

Sir  J,  Denham,  On  the  Earl  ofStrafford's 
Trial  Mid  Death. 

I  shall  not  say  with  how  much  or  how  little  pre- 
text of  reason  they  managed  those  disputes. — Dr.  H. 
More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

They  suck  the  blood  of  those  they  depend  upon, 
under  a  pretext  of  service  and  kindness. — Sir  K. 
L'Estrange. 

It  is  an  important  principle  in  morals  and  in 
politics,  not  to  mistake  the  cause  for  the  pretext, 
nor  the  pretext  for  the  cause,  and  by  this  means  to 
distinguish  between  the  concealed,  and  the  osten- 
sible, motive. . . .  Polybius,  the  most  philosophical 
writer  of  the  ancients,  has  marked  out  this  useful 
distinction  of  cause  and  pretext,  and  aptly  illustrates 
the  observation  by  the  facts  he  explains.  . . .  Our 
present  inquiry  concerns  '  cause  and  pretext.'  LeoX. 
projected  an  alliance  of  the  sovereigns  of  Christen- 
dom against  the  Turks.  The  avowed  object  was  to 
oppose  the  progress  of  the  Ottomans  against  the 
Mamelukes  of  Egypt,  who  were  more  friendly  to  the 
Christians ;  but  the  concealed  motive  with  his  holi- 
ness was  to  enrich  himself  and  his  family  with  the 
spoils  of  Christendom,  and  to  aggrandise  the  papal 
throne  by  war;  and  such,  indeed,  the  policy  of  these 
pontiffs  had  always  been  in  those  mad  crusades 
which  they  excited  against  the  East. — /.  Disraeli, 
Curiosities  of  Literature,  Cause  and  Pretext. 

Henceforward  squall  nor  storm 
Could  keep  me  from  that  Eden  where  she  dwelt ; 
Light  pretexts  drew  me. 

Tennyson,  The  Gardener's  Daughter. 

'  A  respectable  firm  would  hardly  embark  in  such 
a  proceeding  without  some  show  of  pretext,'  said 
Lord  de  Mowbray.— B.  Disraeli,  Sybil. 

The  doubt  on  my  mind  was  dispelled — not  a  pre- 
text left  for  my  own  self-torment.  — Lord  Lytton, 
What  will  he  do  with  it  ?  b.  vii.  ch.  x. 
Pretiosity.  s.     Valuable  ornament.     Rare. 

The  index  or  fore-finger  was  too  naked  whereto  to 
commit  their  pretiosities. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errours,  p.  185.  (Ord  MS.) 

Pretor.  *.  Roman  magistrate  so  called. 
See  Pretorian,  *. 

Good  Cinna,  take  this  paper ; 
And  look  you  lay  it  in  the  pretor's  chair. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Ccesar,  i.  3. 
Porphyrius,  whom  you  Egypt's  pretor  made, 
Is  come  from  Alexandria  to  your  aid. 

Dry  den,  Tyrannick  Love,  i.  1. 
An  advocate  pleading  the  cause  of  his  client  before 
one  of  the  pretors,  could  only  produce  a  single  wit- 
ness, in  a  point  where  the  law  required  two.— Spec- 
tator. 

Pretoria!,  adj.  Relating  to,  connected  with, 
a  Pretor. 

Those  occasional  declarations  of  law  called  the 
pretorial  edicts. — Burke,  Abridgement  of  English 
History,  i.  3. 
Pretorian.  adj.    Exercised  by  the  pretor. 

1.  Applied  to  his  judicial  authority. 

The  chancery  had  the  pretorian  power  for  equity ; 
the  star-chamber  had  the  censorian  power  for  of- 
fences.— Bacon. 

2.  Applied  to  the  guards  named  after  him. 

Within  that  time  Severus  had  to  march  upon 
Rome  against  his  first  rival  Julian,  to  punish  the 
prtetorian  guards,  and  then  to  conquer  Niger.— 
Sharpe,  History  of  Egypt,  ch.  xiv. 

Pretorian.  s.  The  office  of  Pretor,  one  of 
the  oldest  in  Rome,  was  also  one  of  which 
the  duties  were  various,  and  which  were 
not  at  all  times  the  same.  One  of  them 
was  that  of  judge,  a  guard  of  soldiers  being 
placed  about  the  judgement  seat.  This, 
under  the  Empire,  became,  like  the  Janisa- 
ries  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  not  only  the 
most  unscrupulous  supporters  of  the  exist- 
ing ruler,  but  often  in  practice  the  electing 
body,  infamous  for  its  rapacity  and  ve- 
nality. Hence  the  name  has  been  applied 
to  military  supporters  of  unconstitutional 
governments,  and  to  rapacious  magnates 
generally. 

It  is  in  the  plunder  of  the  Church  that  we  must 
seek  for  the  primary  cause  of  our  political  exclusion, 
and  our  commercial  restraint.  That  unhallowed 
booty  created  a  factitious  aristocracy,  ever  fearful 
that  they  might  be  called  upon  to  regorge  their  sa- 
crilegious spoil. . . .  These  became  the  unconscious 
Prcetorians  of  their  ill-gotten  domains.  At  the 
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head  of  these  religionists,  they  have  continued  ever 
since  to  govern,  or  powerfully  to  influence,  this 
country.  They  have  in  that  time  pulled  down 
thrones  and  churches,  changed  dynasties, abrogated 
and  remodelled  parliaments;  thev  have  disfran- 
chised Scotland,  and  confiscated  Ireland.— B.  Dis- 
raeli, Coningsby. 

Pretorship.  s.     Office  of  pretor. 

The  pretorship  Pompey,  without  voices,  took  to 
himself. — May,  Translation  of  Lucan.  b.  i.  notes. 

Asellus  Sempronius  Rufus  was  the  person  who 
first  taught  the  Romans  to  eat  storks,  for  which  lie 
was  said  to  have  lost  his  pretorship.— J.  Warton, 
Essay  on  the  Writings  and  Genius  of  Pope. 

Prettily,  adv.  Neatly;  elegantly;  pleas- 
ingly ;  without  dignity  or  elevation. 

How  prettily  the  young  swain  seems  to  wash 
The  hand  was  fair  before. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iv. :{. 

One  saith  prettily,  in  the  quenching  of  the  flame 

of  a  pestilent  ague,  nature  is  like  people  that  come 

to  quench  the  fire  of  a  house ;  so  busy,  as  one  letteth 

another.— Bacon. 

Children,  kept  out  of  ill  company,  take  a  pride  to 
behave  themselves  prettily,  after  the  fashion  of 
others.— Locke. 

Prettiness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Pretty;  beauty  without  dignity;  neat 
elegance  without  elevation. 

Thought  and  affliction 

She  turns  to  favour  and  to  prettiness. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iv.  5. 

There  is  goodliness  in  the  bodies  of  animals,  as  in 
the  ox,  greyhound,  and  stag ;  or  majesty  and  state- 
liness,  as  in  the  lion,  horse,  eagle,  and  cock  ;  grave 
awfulness,  as  in  mastiffs ;  or  elegancy  and  prettiness, 
as  in  lesser  dogs  and  most  sort  of  birds,  all  which  are 
several  modes  of  beauty.— Dr.  H.  More. 

The  philosophers  began  their  wisdom  with  the 
meditation  of  death,  and  St.  Paul  his  with  the  dis- 
course of  the  day  of  judgement ;  to  take  the  heart  off 
from  this  world  and  the  amiabilities  of  it,  which  dis- 
honor and  baffle  the  understanding,  and  made 
Solomon  himself  become  a  child  and  fooled  into 
idolatry,  by  the  prettiness  of  a  talking  woman.— 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Sermons,  iii.  169.  (Ord  MS.) 

Those  drops  of  prettiness,  scatteringly  sprinkled 
amongst  the  creatures,  were  designed  to  defecate 
and  exalt  our  conceptions,  not  to  inveigle  or  detain 
our  passions.— Boi/le. 

In  the  plural.     Pretty  dear ;  lady. 

The  point  of  time  in  the  picture  exactly  answers 
to  the  appearance  of  the  transparency  in  the  anec- 
dote. The  huddle,  the  flutter,  the  bustle,  the  es- 
cape, the  alarm,  and  the  mock  alarm :  the  pretti- 
nesses  heightened  by  consternation ;  the  courtier's 
fear  which  was  flattery ;  and  the  lady's  which  was 
affectation;  all  that  we  may  conceive  to  have  taken 
place  in  a  mob  of  Brighton  courtiers,  sympathising 
with  the  well-acted  surprise  of  their  sovereign  ;  all 
this,  and  no  more,  is  exhibited  by  the  well-dressed 
lords  and  ladies  in  the  Hall  of  Belus.— C.  Lamb,  Es- 
says ofElia,  On  the  Productions  of  Modern  Art. 

Pretty,  adj.  [German,  priichtig  =  noble, 
fine.] 

1.  Neat;  elegant;  pleasing  without  surprise 
or  elevation. 

Of  these  the  idle  Greeks  have  many  pretty  tales.— 
Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

They  found  themselves  involved  in  a  train  of 
mistakes,  by  taking  up  some  pretty  hypothesis  in 
philosophy. —  Watts. 

2.  Beautiful  without  grandeur  or  dignity. 

This  is  the  prettiest  low-born  lass,  that  ever 
Ran  on  the  green-sward. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 

3.  Foppish;    affected:    (applied  in  contempt 
to  men). 

In  imitation  of  this  agreeable  being  is  made  that 
animal  we  call  &  pretty  fellow;  who>  being  just  able 
to  find  out  that  what  makes  Sophronius  acceptable 
is  a  natural  behaviour,  in  order  to  the  same  reputa- 
tion, makes  his  own  an  artificial  one. — Tatter,  no.  21. 

The  pretty  gentleman  must  have  his  airs;  and 
though  they  are  not  so  pompous  as  those  of  the 
other  [the  fine  gentleman  tj  yet  they  are  so  affected, 
that  few  who  have  understanding  can  bring  them- 
selves to  be  proficients  this  way !—  Guardian,  no.  33. 

4.  Used  in  a  kind  of  diminutive  contempt  in 
poetry,  and  in  conversation :  (as,  '  A  pretty 
fellow  indeed ! '). 

A  pretty  task  !  and  so  I  told  the  fool, 
Who  needs  must  undertake  to  please  by  rule. 

Dryden,  Epilogue  to  Aurengzebe. 
He'll  make  a  pretty  figure  in  a  triumph, 
And  serve  to  trip  before  the  victor's  chariot. 

Addison,  Cato. 

'  Leonard's  mother  is  with  him :  he  asks  me  to  call 
and  see  her.  May  I  ? '  '  May  you !  A  pretty  notion 
the  Signorina  must  form  of  your  enslaved  state  of 
pupilage,  when  she  hears  you  ask  that  question.  Of 
course  you  way.' — Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  x. 
ch.  iii. 
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'  And  the  new  police,'  said  Mick.  '  A  pretty  go, 
when  a  fellow  in  a  blue  coat  fetches  you  the  Devil's 
own  con  on  your  head,  and  you  get  moral  force 
for  a  plaster.' — B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  vi.  ch.  iii. 
5.  Not  very  small :  (condemned,  in  the  pre- 
vious editions,  as  a  very  vulgar  use). 

A  knight  of  Wales,  with  shipping  and  some 
pretty  company,  did  go  to  discover  those  parts.— 
Abbot. 

Cut  off  the  stalks  of  cucumbers,  immediately  after 
their  bearing,  close  by  the  earth,  and  then  cast  a 
pretty  quantity  of  earth  upon  the  plant,  and  they 
will  bear  next  year  before  the  ordinary  time. — Bacon, 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

I  would  have  a  mount  of  some  pretty  height, 
leaving  the  wall  of  the  enclosure  breast  high. — Id., 
Essays,  Of  Gardens. 

Of  this  mixture  we  put  a  parcel  into  a  crucible, 
and  suffered  it  for  a  pretty  while  to  continue  red 
hot. — Boyle. 

A  weasel  a  pretty  way  off  stood  leering  at  him. — 
Sir  B.  L' Estrange. 

Pretty,  adv.  In  some  degree  :  (used  before 
adverbs  or  adjectives  as  something  less 
than  very). 

The  world  begun  to  be  pretty  well  stocked  with 
people,  and  human  industry  drained  those  uninha- 
bitable places. — Burnet. 

I  shall  not  enquire  how  far  this  lofty  method  may 
advance  the  reputation  of  learning ;  but  I  am  pretty 
sure  'tis  no  great  addition  to  theirs  who  use  it.— 
Cottier. 

A  little  voyage  round  the  lake  took  up  five  days, 
though  the  wind  was  pretty  fair  for  us  all  the  while. 
— Addison. 

I  have  a  fondness  for  a  project,  and  a  pretty  tole- 
rable genius  that  way  myself. — Id. 

These  colours  were  faint  and  dilute,  unless  the 
light  was  trajected  obliquely;  for  by  that  means 
they  became  pretty  vivid. — Sir  I.  Newton. 

This  writer  every  where  insinuates,  and  in  one 
place  pretty  plainly  professes  himself  a  sincere 
Christian. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

The  copper  half-pence  are  coined  by  the  publick, 
and  every  piece  worth  pretty  near  the  value  of  the 
copper.— Swift. 

The  first  attempts  of  this  kind  were  pretty  modest. 
— Baker. 

Pretypify.  v.  a.     Prefigure. 

Thus  the  session  of  the  Messias  was  pretypified. — 
Bishop  Pearson,  Exposition  of  the  Creed,  art.  vi. 

Prevail,  v.  n.  [Fr.  prevaloir ;  Lat.  prcevaleo, 
from  valeo  =  be  well,  strong.  See  also 
Prevalent.] 

1 .  Be  in  force ;  have  effect ;  have  power ; 
have  influence. 

This  custom  makes  the  short-sighted  bigots  and 
the  warier  scepticks,  as  far  as  it  prevails.— Locke. 

2.  Overcome ;    gain  the   superiority :    (with 
on  or  upon,  sometimes  over  or  against). 

They  that  were  your  enemies,  are  his, 
And  have  prevail'd  as  much  on  him  as  you. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  1. 
I  told  you  then  he  should  prevail,  and  speed 
On  his  bad  errand.        Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  40. 
The  milennium  prevailed  long  against  the  truth 
upon  the  strength  of  authority. —  Dr.  H.  More, 
Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

While  Marlbrp's  cannon  thus  prevails  by  land, 
Britain's  sea-chiefs  by  Anna's  high  command, 
Resistless  o'er  the  Thuscan  billows  ride. 

Sir  R.  Blackmore. 
Thus  song  could  prevail 
O'er  death  and  o'er  hell, 
A  conquest  how  hard  and  how  glorious ; 
Though  fate  had  fast  bound  her 
With  Styx  nine  times  round  her, 
Yet  musick  and  love  were  victorious. 

Pope,  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day. 
This  kingdom  could  never  prevail  against  the 
united  power  of  England.— Swift. 

3.  Gain  influence ;  operate  effectually. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  these  arguments  are  de- 
monstrations of  which  the  nature  of  this  thing  is 
not  capable :  but  they  are  such  strong  probabilities 
as  ought  to  prevail  with  all  those  who  are  not  able 
to  produce  greater  probabilities  to  the  contrary.— 
Bishop  Wilkins. 

4.  Persuade  or  induce :  (with  with,  upon,  or 
on,  before  the  person  persuaded). 

With  minds  obdurate  nothing  prevaileth ;  as  well 
they  that  preach,  as  they  that  read  unto  such,  shall 
still  have  cause  to  complain  with  the  prophets  of 
old,  Who  will  give  credit  unto  our  teaching?  — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

He  was  prevailed  with  to  restrain  the  earl  of 
Bristol  upon  his  first  arrival. — Lord  Clarendon, 
History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

The  serpent  with  me 
Persuasively  has  so  prevail'd,  that  I 
Have  also  tasted.         Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  872. 

They  are  more  in  danger  to  go  out  of  the  way, 
who  are  marching  under  the  conduct  of  a  guide, 
that  it  is  an  hundred  to  one  will  mislead  them,  than 
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he  that  has  not  yet  taken  a  step,  and  is  likelier 
to  be  prevailed  on  to  enquire  after  the  right  way.— 
Locke. 

There  are  four  sorts  of  arguments  that  men,  in 
their  reasonings  with  others,  make  use  of  to  prevail 
on  them. — Id. 

The  gods  pray 

He  would  resume  the  conduct  of  the  day, 
Nor  let  the  world  be  lost  in  endless  night ; 
Prevail'd  upon  at  last,  again  he  took 
The  harness'd  steeds,  that  still  with  horror  shook. 
Addison,  Translation  from  Ovid, 

Metamorphoses,  b.  ii. 

Upon  assurances  of  revolt,  the  queen  was  pre- 
vailed with  to  seud  her  forces  upon  that  expedition. 
— Swift. 

Prevail  upon  some  judicious  friend  to  be  your 
constant  hearer,  and  allow  him  the  utmost  freedom. 
— Id. 

Prevailing:,  adj.  Predominant ;  having  most 
influence ;  having  great  power ;  prevalent ; 
efficacious. 

Probabilities,  which  cross  men's  appetites  and 
prevailing  passions,  run  the  same  fate:  let  never 
so  much  probability  hang  on  one  side  of  a  covetous 
man's  reasoning,  and  money  on  the  other,  it  is  easy 
to  foresee  which  will  outweigh. — Locke. 

Save  the  friendless  infants  from  oppression ; 
Saints  shall  assist  thee  with  prevailing  prayers, 
And  warring  angels  combat  on  thy  side. 

Rowe,  Jane  Shore,  iv.  1. 

Prevailment.  s.     Prevalence. 

Messengers 
Of  strong  prevailment  in  unharden'd  youth. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  i.  1. 
Prevalence,  s.      [Fr.]      Superiority ;  influ- 
ence; predominance;  efficacy;  force;  va- 
lidity. 

The  duke  better  knew  what  kind  of  arguments 
were  of  prevalence  with  him.  —  Lord  Clarendon, 
History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 
Why,  fair  one,  would  you  not  rely 

On  reason's  force  with  beauty's  joined  ? 
Could  I  their  prevalence  deny, 

I  must  at  once  be  deaf  and  blind. 

Prior,  Odes,  To  a  Lady  on  her  refusing 
to  dispute  with  him. 

Least  of  all  does  this  precept  imply  that  we  should 
comply  with  any  thing  that  the  prevalence  of  cor- 
rupt fashion  has  made  reputable. — Rogers. 
Prevalency.  s.     Prevalence. 

Others  finding  that,  in  former  times,  many  church- 
men were  employed  in  the  civil  government,  im- 
puted their  wanting  of  these  ornaments  their  pre- 
decessors wore  to  the  power  and  prevalency  of  the 
lawyers.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand 
Rebellion. 

Animals,  whose  forelegs  supply  the  use  of  arms, 
hold,  if  not  an  equality  in  both,  a  prevalency  oft- 
times  in  the  other.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Er- 
rours. 

Prevalent,  adj.     [Lat.] 

1.  Victorious;  gaining  superiority ;  predomi- 
nant. 

Brennus  told  the  Roman  ambassadors,  that  pre- 
valent arms  were  as  good  as  any  title,  and   that 
valiant  men  might  account  to  be  their  own  as  much 
as  they  could  get. — Sir  W.  Raleigh. 
On  the  foughten  field, 
Michael  and  his  angels  prevalent 
Encamping.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  410. 

The  conduct  of  a  peculiar  providence  made  the 
instruments  of  that  great  design  prevalent  and 
victorious,  and  all  those  mountains  of  opposition  to 
become  plains.— South,  Sermons. 

2.  Powerful;  efficacious. 

Eve !  easily  may  faith  admit,  that  all 
The  good  which  we  enjoy,  from  heaven  descends ; 
But,  that  from  us  aught  should  ascend  to  heaven 
So  prevalent,  as  to  concern  the  mind 
Of  God  high-blest,  or  to  incline  his  will, 
Hard  to  belief  may  seem. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  141, 

3.  Predominant. 

This  was  the  most  received  and  prevalent  opinion, 
when  I  first  brought  my  collection  up  to  London. — 
Woodward. 

Prevalently,  adv.  In  a  prevalent  manner; 
powerfully;  forcibly. 

The  ev'ning-star  so  falls  into  the  main, 
To  rise  at  morn  more  prevalently  bright.         Prior. 
Prevaricate,  v.  a.     Pervert ;  shift. 

Laws  are  either  disannulled,  or  quite  prevari- 
cated, through  change  and  alteration  of  times ;  yet 
they  are  good  in  themselves.— Spenser. 

God  intended  we  should  serve  him  as  the  sun  and 
moon  do,  as  fire  and  water  do ;  never  to  prevari- 
cate the  laws  he  fixed  to  us.  —  Jeremy  Taylor, 
Sermons,  p.  149 :  1651. 

He  that  prevaricates  the  proportions  and  excel- 
lent reasons  of  Christianity,  is  a  person  without  zeal, 
and  without  love. — Ibid.  p.  203. 

Go  to  the  crib,  thou  glutton,  and  there  it  will  be 
found,  that  when  the  charger  is  clean,  yet  nature's 
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rules  were  not  prevaricated ;  the  beast  eats  up  all 
his  provisions,  because  they  are  natural  aud  simple. 
— Jeremy  Taylor,  Sermons,  p.  210 :  1653. 

The  great  masters  of  heathen  wisdom  do  plainly 
discover  either  a  great  deal  of  ignorance,  or  malice, 
in  prevaricating  that  light  they  had  reflected  upon 
them  from  "Jewish  tradition.— Pleydell,  Sermon  at 
tlie  Funeral  of  Glanville,  p.  2. 

Prevaricate,  v.  n.     Cavil ;  quibble ;  shuffle. 

He  prevaricates  with  his  own  understanding,  and 
cannot  seriously  consider  the  strength,  and  discern 
the  evidence  of  argumentations  against  his  desires. 
—South,  Sermons. 

Whoever  helped  him  to  this  citation,  I  desire  he 
will  never  trust  him  more ;  for  I  would  think  better 
of  himself  than  that  he  would  wilfully  prevaricate. 
— Bishop  Stillingfleet. 

Prevarication,  s.  [Lat.  prcevaricatio,  -onis 
=  going  or  moving  crookedly,  from  varus 
=  crook-legged ;  see  also  Varicose.  Ap- 
plied, more  especially,  as  a  law  term,  to 
collusive  fraud  on  the  part  of  an  agent  or 
advocate ;  more  generally  to  other  kinds  of 
fraud.]  Shuffle;  cavil. 

Several  Romans,  taken  prisoners  by  Hannibal, 
were  released  upon  obliging  themselves  by  an  oath 
to  return  again  to  his  camp :  among  these  was  one, 
who,  thinking  to  elude  the  oath,  went  the  same  day 
back  to  the  camp,  on  pretence  of  having  forgot 
something ;  but  this  prevarication  was  so  shocking 
to  the  Roman  senate,  that  they  ordered  him  to  be 
delivered  up  to  Hannibal.— Addison. 

On  these  conditions  the  pope  condescended  to 
grant  absolution,  with  the  further  provision  that,  in 
case  of  any  prevarication  on  the  part  of  the  king  on 
any  of  these  articles,  the  absolution  was  null  and 
void. — Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  vii. 
ch.  ii. 
Prevaricator,  s.  One  who  prevaricates. 

1.  Caviller;  shuffler. 

Where  the  envious,  proud, 
Ambitious,  factious,  superstitious,  loud 
Boasters,  and  perjured,  with  the  infinite  more 
Prevaricators  swarm.  £.  Jonson,  Underwoods. 

This  petty  prevaricator  of  America,  the  zany  of 
Columbus.— Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymtmus. 

2.  Sort  of  occasional  orator :  (an  academical 
phrase,  at  Cambridge). 

He  should  not  need  so  vainly  to  have  pursued  me 
through  the  various  shapes  of  a  divine,  a  doctor, 
a  head  of  a  college,  a  professor,  a  prevaricator,  a 
mathematician.— Bishop  Wren,  Monarchy  Asserted, 
preface. 

It  would  have  made  you  smile,  to  hear  the  pre- 
varicator, in  his  jocular  way,  give  him  his  title  and 
character  to  his  face.— A.  Philips,  Life  of  Archbishop 
Williams,  p.  34. 

Prevene.  v.  a.  [Lat.  prcevenio  =  come  before ; 
pres.  part,  prceveniens,  -entis ;  pass.  part. 
prceventus  ;  praventio,  -onzs.J  Hinder. 

If  thy  indulgent  care 

Had  not  prevened,  among  unbodied  shades 
I  now  had  wander'd.  A.  Philips. 

Prevenient.  adj.  Preceding  ;  going  before ; 
preventive. 

From  the  mercy  seat  above 
Prevenient  grace  descending,  had  removed 
The  stony  from  their  hearts,  and  made  new  flesh 
Regenerate  grow  instead. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  2. 
Prevent,  v.  a. 

1.  Go  before  as  a  guide ;  go  before,  making 
the  way  easy. 

Thou  preventest  him  with  the  blessings  of  good- 
ness.— Psalms,  xxi.  3. 

Prevent  us,  O  Lord,  in  all  our  doings  with  thy 
most  gracious  favour.— Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

Let  thy  grace,  O  Lord,  always  prevent  aud  follow 
us. — Ibid. 

Are  we  to  forsake  any  true  opinion,  or  to  shun  any 
requisite  action,  only  because  we  have  in  the  practice 
thereof  been  prevened  by  idolaters  ? — Hooker,  Eccle- 
siastical Polity. 

2.  Go  before  ;  be  before. 

Mine  eyes  prevent  the  night-watches,  that  I  might 
meditate  in  thy  word.— Psalms,  cxix.  148. 

The  same  officer  told  us,  he  came  to  conduct  us, 
and  that  he  had  prevented  the  hour,  because  we 
might  have  the  whole  day  before  us  for  our  business. 
— Bacon. 

Nothing  engender'd  doth  prevent  his  meat : 
Flies  have  their  tables  spread,  ere  they  appear ; 
Some  creatures  have  in  winter  what  to  eat ; 
Others  do  sleep.  Herbert,  Temple. 

3.  Anticipate. 

Soon  shalt  thou  find,  if  thou  but  arm  their  hands, 
Their  ready  guilt  preventing  thy  commands; 
Could'st   thou  some   great   proportiou'd   mischief 

frame, 

They'd  prove  the  father  from  whose  loins  they  came. 
Pope,  Translation  of  the  first  Book,  of  the 
Thebais  of  Statins. 
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4.  Preoccupy;  pre-engage;  attempt  first. 

Thou  hast  prevented  us  with  overtures  of  love 
even  when  we  were  thine  enemies. — Eikon  Basilike 

5.  Hinder ;  obviate  ;  obstruct :    (this  is  now 
almost  the  only  sense). 

I  do  find  it  cowardly  and  vile, 
For  fear  of  what  might  fall,  so  to  prevent 
The  time  of  life.         Shakespear,  Julius  Ceesar,  v.  1 

This  your  sincerest  care  could  not  prevent, 
Foretold  so  lately  what  would  come  to  pass. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  37. 

Too  great  confidence  in  success  is  the  likeliest  to 
prevent  it ;  because  it  hinders  us  from  making  the 
best  use  of  the  advantages  which  we  enjoy. — Bishop 
Atterbury. 

Prevent,  v.  n.     Come  before  the  time.     La 
tinism. 

Strawberries  watered  with  water,  wherein  hath 
been  steeped  sheep's  dung,  will  prevent  and  come 
early. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Preventable,   adj.      Capable  of  being  pre- 
vented. 

The  ignorance  of  the  end  is  far  more  preventable, 
considering  the  helps  we  have  to  know  it,  than  of 
the  means.— Bishop  Reynolds,  Works,  p.  771. 

Preventer,  s.     One  who  prevents. 

1.  In  the  sense  of  going  before. 

The  archduke  was  the  assailant,  and  the  pre- 
venter, and  had  the  fruit  of  his  diligence  and  cele- 
rity.— Bacon. 

2.  In  the  sense  of  hindering. 

0.  In  Navigation.    See  extract. 

Preventer,  on  shipboard  [is]  a  term  applied  to 
any  rope,  chain,  bolt,  &c.,  which  is  placed  either 
temporarily  or  permanently  as  a  deputy  or  dupli- 
cate for  another  similar  instrument.  Its  object  is  to 
relieve  the  other  rope,  &c.,  or  to  take  its  place  in  the 
event  of  carrying  away.— D.  Robinson,  in  Brande 
atid  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
eventing-,  part.  adj.  Anticipating. 

The  third  thing  that  brevity  of  speech  commends 
itself  by  in  all  petitioning  addresses  is,  a  peculiar  re- 
spect to  the  person  addressed  to ;  for  whosoever  peti- 
tions his  superior  in  such  a  manner  does,  by  his  very 
so  doing,  confess  him  better  able  to  understand,  than 
he  himself  can  be  to  express,  his  own  case.  He  owns 
him  as  a  patron  of  a  preventing  judgment  and  good- 
ness, and,  upon  that  account,  able  not  only  to  an- 
swer but  also  to  anticipate  his  requests.  For, 
according  to  the  most  natural  interpretation  of 
things,  this  is  to  ascribe  to  him  a  sagacity  so  quick 
and  piercing  that  it  were  presumption  to  inform, 
and  a  benignity  so  great  that  it  were  needless  to 
importune,  him.  And  can  there  be  a  greater  and 
more  winning  deference  to  a  superior  than  to  treat 
him  under  such  a  character?— South,  Sermons. 

Preventlngly.  adv.     In  a  preventing  man- 
ner ;  in  a  way  so  as  to  stop,  or  obviate. 

Before  I  could  suggest  the  reasons,  she  prevent- 
ingly  replied,  she  would  never  give  less  than  the 
third  part.—  Walker,  Character  of  Lady  Warwick, 
p. 99:  1678. 

Prevention,  s. 

1.  Act  of  going  before. 

The  greater  the  distance,  the  greater  the  preven- 
tion; as  in  thunder,  where  the  lightning  precedeth 
the  crack  a  good  space. — Bacon. 

2.  Preoccupation ;  anticipation. 

Achievements,  plots,  orders,  preventions. 
Excitements  to  the  field  or  speech  of  truce, 
Success  or  loss. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  3. 

God's  preventions,  cultivating  our  nature,  and 
fitting  us  with  capacities  of  his  high  donatives.— 
Hammond. 

8.  Hindrance;  obstruction. 

Half  way  he  met 

His  daring  foe,  at  this  prevention  more 
Incensed.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  128. 

No  odds  appear'd 

In  might  or  swift  prevention.  Ibid.  vi.  319. 

Prevention  of  sin  is  one  of  the  greatest  mercies 
God  can  vouchsafe.— South,  Sermons. 
4.  Prejudice  ;  prepossession.     Gallicism. 

In  reading  what  I  have  written,  let  them  bring  no 
particular  gusto,  or  any  prevention  of  mind,  and 
that  whatsoever  judgement  they  make,  it  may  be 
purely  their  own.—Dryden. 

Preventional.  adj.     Tending  to  prevention. 
Preventitive.  s.     Preventive. 

»The  tendency  which  iron  has  to  combination  with 
other  bodies,  particularly  with  oxygen,  which  occa- 
sions rust,  renders  it  incapable  of  permanency,  and 
for  this  defect  no  sufficient  preventitive  has  yet  been 
discovered.  —  Gregory,  Economy  of  Nature.  (Ord 
Ho*) 

Preventive,  adj. 

1.  Tending  to  hinder. 

Wars  preventive  upon  just  fears  are  true  defen- 
sives, as  well  as  upon  actual  invasions.— Bacon. 
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2.  Preservative  ;  hindering  ill :  (with  of  be- 
fore the  thing  prevented). 

Physick  is  curat jive  or  preventive  of  diseases;  pre- 
ventive is  that  which,  by  purging  noxious  humours, 
preventeth  sickness. — Sir  T.  Browne. 
Specially  applied  to  preventive  service,  i.e. 
the   service  for  preventing  smuggling  by 
guarding  the  coast. 

Preventive,  s.  Preservative ;  that  which 
prevents ;  antidote  previously  taken. 

Procuring  a  due  degree  of  sweat  and  perspiration, 
is  the  best  preventive  of  the  gout. — Arbuthnot. 

As  every  event  is  naturally  allied  to  its  cause,  so 
by  parity  of  reason  'tis  opposed  to  its  preventive. — 
Harris,  Hermes,  or  Philosophical  Enquiry  concern- 
ing Universal  Grammar,  b.  ii.  ch.  ii. 

Preventively,  adv.  In  a  preventive  man- 
ner ;  in  such  a  manner  as  tends  to  pre- 
vention. 

Such  as  fearing  to  concede  a  monstrosity,  or  mu- 
tilate the  integrity  of  Adam,  preventively  conceive 
the  creation  of  thirteen  ribs.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vul- 
gar Errours. 

Preview,  v.  a.    See  beforehand.     Rare. 

Him  fast  asleep  on  Cyther's  woods 
I'le  hide,  or  on  fierce  Ida's  holy  hill ; 
That  none  preview,  and  so  prevent  our  skill. 

Vicars,  Translation  of  Virgil.    (Nares  by  H. 
and  W.) 

Previous,  adj.  [Lat.  preevius,  from  via  = 
way.]  Antecedent ;  going  before  ;  prior. 

By  this  previous  intimation  we  may  gather  some 
hopes,  that  the  matter  is  not  desperate.— T.  Burnet, 
Theory  of  the  Earth. 

The  dull  sound 

That  from  the  mountain,  previous  to  the  storm, 
Rolls  o'er  the  muttering  earth. 

Thomson,  Seasons,  Summer. 

Previously,  adv.  In  a  previous  manner  j 
beforehand ;  antecedently. 

Darting  their  stings,  they  previously  declare 
Design'd  revenge,  and  fierce  intent  of  war. 

Prior,  Solomon,  i.  166. 

It  cannot  be  reconciled  with  perfect  sincerity,  as 
previously  supposing  some  neglect  of  better  in- 
formation.—Fiddes. 

Prevision,  s.     Seeing  beforehand ;  foresight. 

Nor  is  this  clearer  in  Gabriel's  exposition  of  the 
promise,  than  in  Daniel's  prevision  of  the  perform- 
ance. —  Bishop  Pearson,  Exposition  of  the  Creed, 
art.  ii. 

A  lucky  guess,  or  a  sagacious  prevision.— fleet- 
wood,  Essay  on  Miracles,  p.  116. 
Prewarn.  v.  n.     Give  previous  notice  of  ill. 

Comets  prewarn.— Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Two 
Noble  Kinsmen. 

Prey.  s.     [Fr.  proie ;  Lat.  prada.~\ 

1.  Something  to  be  devoured;  something  to 
be    seized ;     food    gotten    by    violence  ; 
ravine ;  wealth  gotten  by  violence ;  plun- 
der. 

A  garrison  supported  itself  by  the  prey  it  took 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Aylesbury. — Lord  Cla- 
rendon, History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 
The  whole  included  race  his  purposed  prey. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  416. 
Already  sees  herself  the  monster's  prey, 
And  feels  her  heart  and  intrails  torn  away. 

Dryden,  Theodore  and  Honoria,  324. 
Pindar,  that  eagle,  mounts  the  skies, 
While  virtue  leads  the  nobla  way ; 
Too  like  a  vulture  Boileau  flies, 
Where  sordid  interest  shews  the  prey. 

Prior,  An  English  Ballad  on  the  taking  of 

Namur. 

Who  stung  by  glory,  rave,  and  bound  away ; 
The  world  their  field,  and  human-kind  their  prey. 
Young,  Love  of  Fame,  vii.  33. 

2.  Ravage;  depredation. 

Hog  in  sloth,  fox  in  stealth,  dog  in  madness,  lion 
in  prey. — Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  4. 

3.  An  animal  of  prey  is  an  animal  that  lives 
on  other  animals. 

There  are  men  of  prey,  as  well  as  beasts  and  birds 
of  prey,  that  live  upon,  and  delight  in  blood.— Sir 
R.  L 'Estrange. 
Prey.  v.  n. 
].  Feed  by  violence. 

Put  your  torches  out ; 

The  wolves  have  prey'd,  and  look,  the  gentle  day 
Dapples  the  drowsy  east. 

Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  v.  3. 
Jove  venom  first  infused  in  serpents  fell, 
Taught  wolves  to  prey,  and  stormy  seas  to  swell. 

May. 
With  on. 

A  lioness 
Lay  couching  head  on  ground,  with  cat-like  watch, 
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When  that  the  sleeping  man  should  stir :  for  'tis 

The  royal  disposition  of  that  beast 

To  prey  on  nothing  that  doth  seem  as  dead. 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  iv.  3. 
Their  impious  folly  dared  to  prey 
On  herds  devoted  to  the  god  or  day. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey. 

2.  Plunder;  rob. 

They  pray  continually  unto  their  saint  the  com- 
monwealth, or  rather  not  pray  to  her,  but  prey  on 
her ;  for  they  ride  up  and  down  on  her,  and  make 
her  their  boots.— Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I. 

3.  Corrode;  waste. 

Language  is  too  faint  to  show 
His  rage  of  love ;  it  preys  upon  his  life ; 
He  pines,  he  sickens,  he  despairs,  he  dies. 

Addison,  Cato,  iii.  1. 

Prfapism.  s.  [Lat.  priapismus,  from  the 
heathen  god  Priapus.]  Morbid  tension  of 
the  male  genital  organ. 

Lust  causeth  a  flagrancy  in  the  eyes  and  priapism. 
— Bacon. 

The  person  every  night  has  a  priapism  in  his 
sleep.— Sir  J.  Flayer,  Preternatural  State  of  the 
animal  Humours. 
Price.  *.     [Fr.  prix  ;  Lat.  pretium.~\ 

1.  Equivalent  paid  for  anything. 

T  '•-^  surely  buy  it  of  thee  at  a  price;  neither  will 
1  offer  burnt  offerings  unto  the  Lord  my  God  of 
that  which  cost  me  nothing.— 2  Samuel,  xxiv.  24. 

From  that  which  hath  its  price  in  composition,  if 
you  take  away  any  thing,  or  any  part  do  fail,  all  is 
disgrace. — Bacon. 

If  fortune  has  a  niggard  been  to  thee, 
Devote  thyself  to  thrift,  not  luxury ; 
And  wisely  make  that  kind  of  food  thy  choice 
To  which  necessity  confines  thy  price. 

Congreve,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xi.  70. 

2.  Value ;  estimation ;  supposed  excellence. 

We  stand  in  some  jealousy,  lest  by  thus  over- 
valuing their  sermons,  they  make  the  price  and  es- 
timation of  Scripture,  otherwise  notified,  to  fall. — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Sugar  hath  put  down  the  use  of  honey,  inasmuch 
as  we  have  lost  those  preparations  of  honey  which 
the  ancients  had,  when  it  was  more  in  price. — 
Bacon. 

3.  Rate  at  which  anything  is  sold. 

Supposing  the  quantity  of  wheat,  in  respect  to  its 
vent  be  the  same,  that  makes  the  change  in  the 
price  of  wheat.— Locke. 

4.  Reward ;  thing  purchased  by  merit. 

But  sometimes  virtue  starves,  while  vice  is  fed. 
What  then  ?  is  the  reward  of  virtue  bread  ? 
That  vice  may  merit ;  'tis  the  price  of  toil ; 
The  knave  deserves  it,  when  he  tills  the  soil. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  149. 
Price,  v.  a. 

1.  Pay  for.    Hare. 

Some  shall  pay  the  price  of  other's  guilt ; 
And  he  the  man  that  made  Sansfoy  to  fall, 
Shall  with  his  own  blood  price  that  he  hath  spilt. 
Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

2.  Value;  estimate.  Rare. 

His  condition  slight, 
Priced  as  a  lamp  consumed  with  his  own  light. 

Sandys,  Paraphrase  ofJvb. 

Priceless,  adj.     Invaluable ;  above  price. 
What  priceless  wealth  the  heavens  had  him  lent. 
Shakespear,  Rape  of  Lucreece. 
His  ignorance  of  the  priceless  jewel. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Theodore  and 

Theodoret. 

Tutor  of  Athens,  he  in  every  street, 
Dealt  priceless  treasure ;  goodness  his  delight, 
Wisdom  his  wealth,  and  glory  his  reward. 

Thomson,  Liberty,  pt.  ii. 
Prick,  s.     [A.S.  pricca.~\ 

1.  Sharp  slender  piercing  instrument;  any- 
thing by  which  a  puncture  is  made. 

It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks.— 
Acts,  ix.  5. 

The  country  gives  me  proof 
Of  bedlam  beggars,  who,  with  roaring  voices, 
Strike  in  their  numm'd  and  mortified  bare  arms 
Pins,  wooden  pricks,  nails,  sprigs  of  rosemary. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  3. 

If  the  English  would  not  in  peace  govern  them 
by  the  law,  nor  could  in  war  root  them  out  by  the 
sword,  must  they  not  be  pricks  in  their  eyes  and 
thorns  in  their  sides  ^—Sir  J.  Davies,  Discourse  on 
the  State  of  Ireland. 

If  God  would  have  had  men  live  like  wild  beasts, 
he  would  have  armed  them  with  horns,  tusks,  talons 
or  pricks. — Bishop  Bramhall. 

2.  Puncture. 

No  asps  were  discovered  in  the  place  of  her  death 
only  two  small  insensible  pricks  were  found  in  her 
arm.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

3.  Figuratively.   Thorn  in  the  mind ;  teasing 
and  tormenting  thought  j  remorse  of  con- 
science. 
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My  conscience  first  received  a  tenderness, 
Scruple,  and  prick,  on  certain  speeches  utter'd 
By  the  bishop  of  Bayonne. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  \\.  4. 

4.  Point ;  fixed  place ;  mark. 

One  tittell  or  pricke  of  interrogation.— A  rchbishop 
Cranmer,  Answer  to  Bishop  Gardiner,  p.  201. 

Now  Rins  this  goodly  frame  of  temperance 
Fairly  to  rise,  and  her  adorned  head 
To  prick  of  highest  praise  forth  to  advance. 


Phaeton  hath  tumbled  from  his  car, 
And  made  an  evening  at  the  noontide  prick. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  1.  4. 

5.  Spot  or  mark  at  which  archers  aim. 

For  long  shooting,  their  shaft  was  a  cloth  yard, 
their  pricks  twenty-four  score;  for  strength,  they 
would  pierce  any  ordinary  armour. — Carew,  Survey 
of  Cornwall. 

6.  Point  in  geometry.    Obsolete. 

Arithmetic,  geometry, 
And  musicke  do  proceed 
From  one,  a  pricke,  from  divers  sounds. 

Warner,  Albion's  England,  b.  xiii. 
(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

7.  Print  of  a  hare  in  the  ground. 
Prick  and  praise.    Acme. 

That  be  chief,  that  have  the  pricke  and  praise  in 
anything,  Prinise.— Withal,  Dictionarie,  p.  177 :  1608. 
(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Prick,  v.  a. 

1.  Pierce  with  a  small  puncture. 

Leave  her  to  heaven, 

And  to  those  thorns  that  in  her  bosom  lodge 
To  prick  and  sting  her.       Shakesoear,  Hamlet,  i.  5. 

If  she  pricked  her  finger,  Jack  laid  the  pin  in  the 
way. — Arbuthnot. 
I  swear  (or  else  may  insects  prick 

Each  leaf  into  a  gall), 
This  girl,  for  whom  your  heart  is  sick, 

Is  three  times  worth  them  all. 

Tennyson,  The  Talking  Oak. 

2.  Form  or  erect  with  an  acuminated  point. 

The  poets  make  Fame  a  monster  ;  they  say,  look 
how  many  feathers  she  hath,  so  many  eyes  she  hath 
underneath,  so  many  tongues,  so  many  voices,  she 
pricks  up  so 'many  ears. — Bacon,  Essays. 

A  hunted  panther  casts  about 
Her  glaring  eyes,  and  pricks  her  listening  ears  to 
scout.         I)ryden,  The  Despairing  Lover,  13. 

His  rough  crest  he  rears, 
And  pricks  up  his  predestinating  ears. 

Id.,  Hind  and  Panther,  i.  164. 
The  fiery  courser,  when  he  hears  from  far 
The  sprightly  trumpets  and  the  shouts  of  war, 
Pricks  up  his  ears. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iii.  ISO. 
The  tuneful  noise  the  sprightly  courser  hears, 
Paws  the  green  turf,  and  pricks  his  trembling  ears. 
Gay,  Rural  Sports,  ii.  376. 
Keep  close  to  ears,  and  those  let  asses  prick ; 
'Tis  nothing.— Nothing  !  if  they  bite  and  kick  ? 

Pope,  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot. 

3.  Fix  by  the  point. 

I  caused  the  edges  of  two  knives  to  be  ground 
truly  straight,  and  pricking  their  points  into  a  board, 
so  that  their  edges  might  look  towards  one  another, 
and  meeting  near  their  points  contain  a  rectilinear 
angle,  I  fastened  their  handles  together  with  pitch, 
to  make  this  angle  invariable. — Sir  I.  Newton. 

4.  Hang  on  a  point. 

The  cooks  slice  it  into  little  gobbets,  prick  it  on  a 
prong  of  iron,  and  hang  it  in  a  furnace.— Sandys. 

5.  Nominate  by  a  puncture  or  mark. 

Those  many  then   shall    die;    their  names  are 
prickt.  Shakespear,  Julius  Ccesar,  iv.  1. 

Some  who  are  pricked  for  sheriffs,  and  are  fit,  set 
out  of  the  bill. — Bacon. 

6.  Spur ;  goad  ;  impel ;  incite. 

When  I  call  to  mind  your  gracious  favours, 
My  duty  pricks  me  on  to  utter  that, 
"Which  else  no  worldly  good  should  draw  from  me. 
Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  1. 

Well,  'tis  no  matter,  honour  pricks  me  on.  But 
how  if  honour  prick  me  off,  when  I  come  on? — Id., 
Henry  IV.  Part  I.  v.  1. 

His  high  courage  prick'd  him  forth  to  wed, 
And  try  the  pleasures  of  a  lawful  bed. 

Pope,  January  and  May. 

In  the  civil  wars  the  Egremonts,  pricked  by  their 
Norman  blood,  were  cavaliers,  and  fought  pretty 
well.— B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  i.  ch.  iii. 

7.  Pain ;  pierce  with  remorse. 

When  they  heard  this,  they  were  pricked  in  their 
heart,  and  said  unto  Peter  and  the  rest  of  the  apos- 
tles, Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do?— Acts, 
ii.  37. 

8.  Make  acid ;  turn  :  (applied  to  wines). 

They  their  late  attacks  decline, 
And  turn  as  eager  as  prick'd  wine. 

Butter,  Hudibras. 

Lord  Marney  had  all  the  petty  social  vices,  and 
none  of  those  petty  social  weaknesses  which  soften 
their  harshness  or  their  hideousness.    To  receive  a 
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prince  of  the  blood,  or  a  great  peer,  he  would  spare 
nothing.  Had  he  to  fulfil  any  of  the  public  duties 
of  his  station,  his  performance  would  baffle  criti- 
cism. But  he  enjoyed  making  the  Vicar  of  Marney 
or  Captain  Grouse  drink  some  claret  that  was  on 
the  wane,  or  praise  a  bottle  of  Burgundy  that  he 
knew  was  pricked.— B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  ii.  ch.  ii. 

9.  Mark  a  tune. 

A  tune  accurately  set  or  pricked.— Hartlib,  Be 
formation  of'ScJiools,  p.  45. 

Prick,  v.  it. 

1.  Dress  one's  self  for  show. 

2.  Come  upon  the  spur  ;  ride ;  gallop. 

After  that  varlet's  flight,  it  was  not  long, 
Ere  on  the  plain  fast  pricking  Guyon  spied 
Oue  in  bright  arms  embattled  full  strong. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

They  had  not  ridden  far,  when  they  might  see 
One  pricking  towards  them  with  hasty  heat.  Ibid. 
The  Scottish  horsemen  began  to  hover  much 
upon  the  Ensrlish  army,  and  to  come  pricking  about 
them,  sometimes  within  length  of  their  staves.— Sir 
J.  Hayioard. 

Before  each  van 
Prick  forth  the  airy  knights. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  535. 
In  this  king  Arthur's  reign, 
A  lusty  knight  was  pricking  o'er  the  plain. 

Dryden,  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  46. 

3.  Aim  at  a  point,  mark,  or  place. 

The  trick  known  to  the  common  people  by  the 
name  of  pricking  at  the  belt  or  girdle,  perhaps  was 
practised  by  the  gipsies  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare. — 
Sir  J.  Hawkins. 
Pricker,  s. 

1.  Sharp-pointed  instrument. 

kpricker  is  vulgarly  called  an  awl;  yet,  for  joiner's 
use,  it  hath  most  commonly  a  square  blade.— 'Moxon, 
Meclianical  Exercises. 

2.  Light  horseman.     Obsolete. 

They  had  horsemen,  prickers  as  they  are  termed, 
fitter  to  make  excursions  and  to  chase,  than  to  sus- 
tain any  strong  charge.— Sir  J.  Hayward. 

Who  is  it  that  the  King  now  guides  ?  His  own 
huntsmen  and  prickers:  when  there  is  to  be  no 
hunt,  it  is  well  said,  To-day  his  Majesty  will  dp 
nothing.  —  Carlyle,  The  French  Revolution,  pt.  i. 
b.  i.  ch.  ii. 

Pricket,  s.     [?  from  the  horns.']      Buck  in 
his  second  year. 

I've  called  the  deer  the  princess  kilFd,  a  pricket. 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  iv.  2. 
The  buck  is  called  the  first  year  a  fawn,  the  second 
year  a  pricket.— Manwood,  Laws  of  the  Forest. 

Pricking-,  part.  adj.     Causing  punctures. 

There  shall  be  no  more  a  pricking  brier  unto  the 
house  of  Israel,  nor  any  grieving  thorn. — Ezekiel, 
xsviii.  24. 

Calf-like,  they  my  lowing  followed,  through 
Tooth'd    briers,    sharp  furzes,  pricking  gbss  and 
thorns.  Shakespear,  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

Pricking:,  verbal  abs. 

1.  Sensation  of  being  pricked. 

By  the  pricking  of  my  thumbs, 
Something  wicked  this  way  comes. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

The  part,  where  the  incision  had  been  made  was 
seized  with  unspeakable  twinges  and  prickings. — 
Tatter,  no.  260. 

2.  Applied  to  wine.    See  Prick,  8. 

Nor  is  there  in  Italy  any  wine  transported  to 
England  but  in  bottles,  as  Verde  and  others,  for  the 
length  of  the  voyage  makes  them  subject  to  prick- 
ing.— Howell,  Letters,  b.  ii.  letter  Iv.  (Ord  MS.) 

Prickle,  s.  [A.S.j9rzcc/e.] 

1.  Small  sharp  point,  like  that  of  a  brier. 

(In  Botany,  a  pointed  process  of  the  bark, 

as  opposed  to  a  thorn,  which  is  a  process 

from  the  wood.   See  extract  from  Henslow.) 

The  prickles  of  trees  are  a  kind  of  excrescence ; 
the  plants  that  have  prickles  are  black  and  white, 
those  have  it  in  the  bough;  the  plants  that  have 
prickles  in  the  leaf  are  holly  and  juniper;  nettles 
also  have  a  small  venomous  prickle. — Bacon. 

An  herb  growing  in  the  water,  called  lincostis,  is 
full  of  prickles :  this  putteth  forth  another  small 
herb  out  of  the  leaf,  imputed  to  moisture  gathered 
between  the  prickles. — Id. 

A  fox  catching  hold  of  a  bramble  to  break  his  fall, 
the  prickles  ran  into  his  feet. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

The  man  who  laugh'd  but  once  to  see  an  ass 
Mumbling  to  make  the  cross-grain'd  thistles  pass, 
Might  laugh  again,  to  see  a  jury  chaw 
The  prickles  of  unpalatable  law. 

Dryden,  The  Medal,  145. 

The  flower's  divine,  where'er  it  grows ; 
Neglect  the  prickles,  and  assume  the  rose.      Watts. 

When  a  bud  is  imperfectly  developed,  it  some- 
times becomes  a  short  branch,  very  hard  and  sharp 
at  the  extremity,  and  is  then  called  a  '  thorn.'  We 
must  not,  however,  confound  the  prickle  with  the 
thoru.  The  former  of  these  is  a  mere  prolongation 
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of  cellular  tissue,  from  the  bark,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  compound  kind  of  pubescence  ;  whilst 
the  thorn,  containing  both  wood  and  bark,  is  an 
organ  of  the  same  description  as  the  branch  itself 
'Spines'  originate  in  the  transformation  of  leaves! 

—  Henslow,  Principles  of  Descriptive  and  Physio- 
logical Botany,  pt.  i.  sect.  i.  §  62. 

Not  less  the  bee  would  range  her  cells, 
The  furzy  prickle  fire  the  dells, 
The  foxglove  cluster  dappled  bells. 

Tennyson,  The  Two  Voices. 

2.  Basket  made  of  briers.    Obsolete. 

Rain  roses  still, 

Until  the  last  be  dropt  ;  then  hence,  and  fill 
Your  fragrant  prickles  for  a  second  shower. 

B.  Jonson,  Masques. 

Pricklouse.  s.  Word  of  contempt  for  a 
tailor. 

A  taylor  and  his  wife  quarrelling  ;  the  woman  in 
contempt  called  her  husband  pricklouse.—  Sir  11. 
L'Estrange. 

Prickly,  adj.     Having  prickles. 

Artichoaks  will  be  less  prickly  and  more  tender, 
if  the  seeds  have  their  tops  grated  off  upon  a  stone. 

—  Bacon. 

I  ...  no  more  .  .  . 

Shall  see  you  browsing,  on  the  mountain's  brow, 
The  prickly  shrubs. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  i.  10-t. 
How  did  the  humbled  swain  detest 
His  prickly  beard  and  hairy  breast  ! 

Swift,  Miscellanies. 
Prickpuncb.  s.     See  extract. 

A  priclcpunch  is  a  piece  of  tempered  steel,  with  a 
round  point  at  one  end,  to  prick  a  round  mark  in 
cold  iron.—  Moxon,  Mechanical  Exercises. 

Pricksbaft.  *.  Shaft  for  hitting  the  prick, 
or  bull's-eye,  of  a  target  ;  arrow.  Obso- 
lete. 

Who  with  her  hellish  courage,  stout  and  hot, 
Abides  the  brunt  of  many  a  prickshaft  shot. 

Taylor  (the  Waterpoet)  :  1630. 
(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Pricksong.  s.  \jprich  =  point,  in  the  way  of 
punctuation.]  Song  set  to  music  ;  varie- 
gated music,  in  contradistinction  to  plain- 
song. 

The  fresh  descante,  prycksonge  counterpoint.— 
Bale,  On  the  Revelations,  pt.  iii.  :  •  1550. 

He  fights  as  .you  sing  pricksong,  keeps  time,  dis- 
tance, and  proportion.  —  Shakespear,  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  ii.  4. 

These  are  the  sentiments  of  Morley  with  respect 
to  the  practice  of  descant  or  extempore  singing  on  a 
given  plain-song,  a  practice  which  seems  to  have 
obtained,  not  so  much  on  the  score  of  its  intrinsic 
worth,  as  because  it  was  an  evidence  of  such  a  degreo 
of  readiness  in  singing  as  few  persons  ever  arrive  at  ; 
and  that  this  was  the  case  is  evident  from  the  pre- 
ference which  the  old  writers  give  to  written  des- 
cant, which  they  termed  prick-song,  in  regard  that 
the  harmony  was  written  or  pricked  down  ;  whereas 
in  the  other,  which  obtained  the  name  of  plain- 
song,  it  rested  in  the  will  of  the  singer.  Besides 
many  other  reasons  for  this  preference,  one  was  that 
the  former  was  used  in  the  holy  offices,  whereas  tho 
latter  was  almost  confined  to  private  meetings  and 
societies,  and  was  considered  as  an  incentive  to 
mirth  and  pleasantry  ;  and  the  different  use  and 
application  of  these  two  kinds  of  vocal  harmony, 
induced  a  sort  of  competition  between  the  favourers 
of  the  one  and  the  other.  Such  persons  as  were 
religiously  disposed,  contended  for  the  honour  of 
prick-song,  that  it  was  pleasing  to  God  ;  and  as  far 
as  this  reason  can  be  supposed  to  weigh,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  they  had  the  best  of  the  argument. 
Of  the  different  sentiments  that  formerly  prevailed, 
touching  the  comparative  excellence  of  prick-song 
and  plain-song,  somewhat  may  be  gathered  from  an 
interlude  published  about  the  latter  end  of  the  reign 
of  King  Henry  VJI.  by  John  Rastall,  brother-in-law 
of  Sir  Thomas  More,  with  the  following  title,  '  A  New 
interlude  and  a  mery  of  the  nature  of  the  foure  ele- 
ments, declarynge  many  proper  poynts  of  phylo- 
ttophy  natural!,  and  of  dyvers  straunge  landys,  and 
of  dyvers  straunge  effects  and  causes,  which  inter- 
lude if  the  whole  matter  be  playde,  wyl  conteyne 
the  space  of  an  houre  and  a  halfe.  The  speakers  in 
this  interlude  are  the  Messengere  (or  prologue),  Na- 
tureniaturate,  Humanyte,  Studious  Desire,  Sensuall 
Appetyte,  the  Taverner,  Experyence,  Ignoraunce, 
between  whom  and  Humanyte  is  the  following 
dialogue:— 

'  HUMANYTE. 

'  Prick-song  may  not  be  dispysed, 
For  therewith  God  is  well  plesyd, 
Honoured,  praysyd,  and  servyed 
In  the  church  oft  tymes  among.' 


'  Is  God  well  pleasyd  trowest  thou  thereby? 

Nay,  Nay,  for  there  is  no  reason  why  ; 

For  is  it  not  as  good  to  say  playnly 

Gyf  me  a  spade 

As  Gyf  me  a  spa  de,  va,  ve,  va,  ve,  vade  r  ' 
—Sir  J.  Hawkins,  General  History  of  Music,  b.  ii. 
ch.  z. 
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Pride,  or  Prid.  .?.  [?]  Native  fish  so 
called;  Ammoccetes  branchialis;  Petromy- 
zon  caecus;  sandpride;  sandprey;  mud  lam- 
prey; nine -eyes. 

It  is  said  to  be  common  about  Oxford,  and  was 
called  by  Dr.  Plot,  in  his  history  of  Oxfordshire,  the 
nride  of  the  Isis ;  prid  being  an  ancient  diminutive 
for  lamprey.  It  is  common  in  the  Thames  about 
Hampton,  where  it  is  called  sandpride.— Yarrell, 
History  of  British  Fishes. 

Gloucester:  Pennant  states  that  it  has  been  an  old 
custom  for  the  city  of  Gloucester  annually  to  pre- 
sent his  Majesty  with  a  lamprey  pie  covered  with  a 
large  raised  crust.— Rodeley,  county  of  Gloucester : 
Certain  tenants  of  the  manor  of  Rodeley,  pay  to 
this  day,  to  the  lord  thereof,  a  rent  called  pridgavel, 
in  duty  and  acknowledgement  to  him  for  the  liberty 
and  privilege  of  fishing  for  lampreys  in  the  river 
Severn.  Pridqavel -.  prid,  for  brevity,  being  the 
latter  syllable  of  \nmprid,  as  the  fish  was  anciently 
railed  ;  and  gavel,  a  rent  or  tribute.  —  Blount's 
Tenures,  by  Beckwith,  cited  by  Yarrell,  in  History 
of  British  Fishes. 
Pride,  s  [see  Proud.] 
1 .  Inordinate  and  unreasonable  self-esteem. 

I  can  see  his  pride 
Peep  through  each  part  of  him. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  i.  1. 
Pride  hath  no  other  glass 
To  shew  itself  but  pride ;  for  subtle  knees 
Feed  arrogance  and  are  the  proud  man's  fees. 

Id.,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  3. 

They  undergo 

This  annual  humbling  certain  nnmber'd  days, 
To  dash  their  pride  and  joy  for  man  seduced. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  575. 
Vain  aims,  inordinate  desires 
Blown  up  with  high  conceits  engendering  pride. 

Ibid.,  iv.  808. 

'2.  Insolence;  rude  treatment  of  others;  in- 
solent exultation. 

That  witch 

Hath  wrought  this  hellish  mischief  unawares ; 
That  hardly  we  escaped  the  pride  of  France. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iii.  2. 
Wantonness  and  pride 
Raise  out  of  friendship,  hostile  deeds  in  peace. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  795. 

:").  Dignity  of  manner ;  loftiness  of  air. 
4.  Generous  elation  of  heart. 

The  honest  pride  of  conscious  virtue.  Smith. 

.'>.  Elevation ;  dignity. 

A  falcon,  towering  in  her  pride  of  place. 
Was  by  a  mousing  owl  hawkt  at  and  kill'd. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  ii.  4. 

6.  Ornament ;  show  ;  decoration. 

Whose  lofty  trees,  yclad  with  summer's  pride, 
Did  spread  so  broad,  that  heaven's  light  did  hide. 

Spenser. 

Smallest  lineaments  exact, 
In  all  the  liveries  deck'd  of  summers  pride. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  477. 
Be  this  his  sword  . . . 

Whose  ivory  sheath,  inwrought  with  curious  pride, 
Adds  graceful  terrour  to  the  wearer's  side. 

Pope,  Translation  oftlie  Odyssey,  viii.  437. 

7.  Object  in  which  pride  is  taken. 

Thou,  therefore,  take  my  brand  Excalibur, 
Which  was  my  pride.  Tennyson,  The  Epic. 

8.  Splendour;  ostentation. 

In  this  array  the  war  of  either  side 
Through  Athens  passed  with  military  pride. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  1. 

9.  State  of  a  female  beast  soliciting  the  male. 

It  is  impossible  you  should  see  this, 
Were  they  ...  as  salt  as  wolves  in  pride. 

Shakespear^,  Othello,  iii.  3. 

Pride,  v.  a.  Make  proud;  rate  himself  high; 
pique :  (used  reflectively). 

He  could  have  made  the  most  deformed  beggar  as 
rich  as  those  who  most  pride  themselves  in  their 
wealth. — Dr.  H.  More,  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

This  little  impudent  hardwareman  turns  into  ridi- 
cule the  direful  apprehensions  of  the  whole  kingdom, 
priding  himself  as  the  cause  of  them.— Swift,  Mis- 
cellanies. 

Is  it  strange 

That  this  poor  wretch  should  pride  him  in  his  woe  ? 
Take  pleasure  in  his  abjectness,  and  hug 
The  scorpion  that  consumes  him  ? 

Shelley,  Queen  Mab. 
Prideful.  adj.    Insolent;  full  of  scorn.  Rare. 

Then  in  wrath, 
Depart,  he  cried,  perverse  &i\dprideful  nymph. 

W.  Richardson. 
Pridlngly.  adv.     In  pride  of  heart.     Rare. 

Hepridingly  doth  set  himself  before  all  others. — 
Barrow,  On  the  Pope's  Supremacy. 
Prle.  *.     ?  Privet. 

Lop  popler  and  sallow,  elme,  maple  and  prie, 
Wei  saved  from  cattel,  till  summer  to  lie. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good 
Husbandry. 
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Prief.  s.     Proof. 

Nor  on  us  taken  any  state  of  life. 
But  ready  are  of  any  to  make  prief. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale. 

Priest,  s.     [Gr.  iroKrJvTepoi/ ;  Lat.  presbyter ; 
N.F.  prestre  ;    Modern   Fr.  pretre ;    A.S. 
preost.~\ 
j  1.  One  who  officiates  in  sacred  offices. 

I'll  to  the  vicar, 
Bring  you  the  maid,  you, shall  not  lack  a  priest. 

Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  6. 

The  high  priest  . . .  shall  not  uncover  his  head, 
nor  rend  his  clothes.— Leviticus,  xxi.  10. 

Our  practice  of  singing  differs  from  the  practice 
of  David,  the  priests  and  Levites.— Peacham. 

These  prayers  I  thy  priest  before  thee  bring. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  25. 

War  is  the  statesman's  game,  the  priest's  delight, 
The  lawyer's  jest,  the  hired  assassin  s  trade. 

Shelley,  Oueen  Mab. 

The  Norman  conquest  brought  England  back  into 
the  Roman  pale :  it  warred  as  sternly  airainst  the 
independence  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Bishop  as  against 
that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  thane;  it  introduced  the 
Latin  religious  phraseology.  Hence  in  England  we 
in  many  cases  retain  and  use  almost  indifferently 
both  the  Latin  and  the  Teutonic  terms ;  in  some 
instances  only  we  inflexibly  adhere  to  our  vernacular 
religious  language,  and  show  a  loyal  predilection  for 
the  Saxon  tongue.  'God'  and  'the  Lord'  retain 
their  uninvaded  majesty.  'The  Son'  admits  no 
rival,  but  we  admit  the  Holy  Spirit  as  well  as  the 
Holy  Ghost,  but  the  Holy  Ghost  'sanctifies.'  The 
attributes  of  God,  except  his  almightiness  and  his 
wisdom,  are  more  often  used  in  theological  discus- 
sion than  in  popular  speech.  Therefore  his  '  omni- 
presence,' his '  omniscience'  (he  is  also '  all-knowing'), 
his  '  ubiquity,"  his  '  infinity,'  his  '  incomprehensibi- 
lity,' are  Latin.  In  the  titles  of  Christ, '  the  Saviour,' 
the  '  Redeemer,'  the  '  Intercessor,'  except  in  the 
'  Atonement,'  instead  of  the '  Propitiation  or  Recon- 
ciliation,' Latin  has  obtained  the  mastery.  '  Sin '  is 
Saxon ; '  righteousness '  a  kind  of  common  property ; 
'mercy  and  love'  may  contend  for  pre-eminence; 
'  goodness '  is  genuine  German  ;  '  faith  and  charity ' 
are  Latin  ;  'love,' German.  We  await  'Doomsday, 
or  the  Day  of  Judgement ; '  but  '  Heaven  and  Hell ' 
are  pure Teutonisms.  '  Baptism '  is  Latinised  Greek. 
The  '  Lord's  Supper'  contests  with  the  '  Eucharist ; ' 
the 'Holy  Communion'  mingles  the  two.  'Easter' 
is  our  Paschal  Feast.  We  speak  of  Gentiles  and 
Pagans,  as  well  as  '  Heathens.'  Our  inherited  Greek, 
'Church,'  retains  its  place;  as  does  'priest,'  from 
the  Greek  presbyter.  In  common  with  all  Teutons 
our  ecclesiastical  titles,  with  this  exception,  are 
borrowed.— Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity, 
b.  xiv.  ch.  vii. 

2.  One  of  the  second  order  in  the  hierarchy, 
above  a  deacon,  below  a  bishop. 

There  were  no  priests  and  anti-priests  in  opposi- 
tion to  one  another,  and  therefore  there  could  be  no 
schism. — Locke. 

No  neighbours,  but  a  few  poor  simple  clowns, 
Honest  and  true,  with  a  well-meaning  priest. 

Howe. 

Curanius  is  a  holy  priest,  full  of  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel,  watching,  labouring,  and  praying  for  a  poor 
country  village. — Law. 

Priestcraft,  s.    Religious  frauds  ;  manage- 
ment of  wicked  priests  to  gain  power. 

Puzzle  has  half-a-dozen  common-place  topicks ; 
though  the  debate  be  about  Doway,  his  discourse 
runs  upon  bigotry  and  priestcraft.— Spectator. 

From  priestcraft  happily  set  free, 
Lo !  every  finish'd  son  returns  to  thee. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  499. 

Such  a  prince  as  our  Henry  the  Filth  would  have 
been  the  idol  of  the  north.  The  follies  of  his  youth, 
the  selfish  ambition  of  his  manhood,  the  Lollards 
roasted  at  slow  fires,  the  prisoners  massacred  on  the 
field  of  battle,  the  expiring  lease  of  priestcraft  re- 
newed for  another  century,  the  dreadful  legacy  of  a 
causeless  and  hopeless  war  bequeathed  to  a  people 
who  had  no  interest  in  its  event,  every  thing  is  for- 
gotten but  the  victory  of  Agincourt. — Macaulay, 
Critical  and  Historical  Essays,  Machiavelli. 

Priestess.  *.     Female  priest. 

Then  too,  our  mighty  sire,  thou  stood'st  disarm'd, 
When  thy  rapt  soul  the  lovely  priestess  charm'd, 
That  Rome's  high  founder  bore.  Addison. 

These  two,  being  the  sons  of  a  lady  who  was 
priestess  to  Juno,  drew  their  mother's  chariot  to 
the  temple. — Spectator. 

She  as  priestess  knows  the  rites, 
Wherein  the  God  of  earth  delights. 

Swift,  Miscellanies. 

The  interior  priestess,  at  her  altar's  side, 
Trembling,  begins  the  sacred  rites  of  pride. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  i. 
Priesthood.  «. 

1.  Office  and  character  of  a  priest. 

Jeroboam  is  reproved,  because  he  took  the  priest- 
hood from  the  tribe  of  Levi. — Archbishop  WhitgiJ't. 

The  priesthood  hath  in  all  nations,  and  all  reli- 
gions, been  held  highly  venerable.— Bishop  Atter- 
bury. 
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The  state  of  parents  is  a  holy  stato,  in  some  de- 
gree like  that  of  the  priesthood,  and  calls  upon  them 
to  bless  their  children  with  their  prayers  and  sacri- 
fices to  God. — Law, 
2.  Order  of  men  set  apart  for  holy  offices ; 
second  order  of  the  hierarchy. 

He  pretends  that  I  have  fallen  foul  on  priesthood. 
— Dryden. 

Priestiike.    adj.     Resembling  a  priest,  or 
what  belongs  to  a  priest. 

I  have  trusted  thee,  Caraillo. 
With  all  things  nearest  to  my  heart,  as  well 
My  chamber-councils ;  wherein,  priestlike,  thou 
Hast  cleansed  my  bosom. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 
The  musicians  represented  the  shades  of  the  old 
poets,  and  were  attired  in  a  priestlike  habit  of  gold 
and  purple.— B.  Jonson,  Masques  at  Court. 

Priestly,   adj.     Becoming  a  priest ;   sacer- 
dotal ;  belonging:  to  a  priest. 

In  the  Jewish  church,  none  that  was  blind  or 
lame  was  capable  of  the  priestly  office. — South,  Ser- 
mons. 

How  can  incest  suit  with  holiness, 
Or  priestly  orders  with  a  princely  state  ?     Dryden. 

Priestress.  «.     Female  priest.     Rare. 

The  priestress  of  Minerva  in  Athens. — Holland, 
Translation  of  Plutarch,  p.  866. 

Priestridden.    adj.     Managed  or  governed 
by  priests. 

Such  a  cant  of  high-church  and  persecution,  and 
being  priestridden. — Swift. 

Priestriddenness.    s.     Attribute  suggested 
by  Priestridden. 

That  pusillanimity  and  manless  subjugation, 
which  by  many  in  our  age  scornfully  is  called 
priestriddenness,  as  I  may  so  say ;  their  term  being 
priestridden,  when  they  expre'ss  a  man  addicted 
to  the  clergy.  —  Bishop  Waterhouse,  Apology  for 
Learning,  p.  82:  165:5. 
Prieve.  v.  a.  Prove.  Obsolete. 

Ne  would  I  it  have  ween'd,  had  I  not  late  it 
prieved.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Prig1,    s.     [?  pragmatical.]     Pert,  conceited, 
pragmatical  fellow. 

A  cane  is  a  part  of  the  dress  of  a  prig,  and  always 
worn  upon  a  button,  for  fear  he  should  be  thought 
to  have  an  occasion  for  it ! — Tatler,  no.  77. 

The  little  man  concluded,  with  calling  monsieur 
Mesnager  an  insignificant  prig.— Spectator. 

There  have  I  seen  some  active  prig, 
To  shew  his  parts,  bestride  a  twig. 

Swift,  Miscellanies. 

I  will  whisper  to  you  confidentially  that  my  sister 
Polly  was  engaged  to  Serjeant  Shirker— a  fellow 
whose  talents  one  cannot  deny,  and  be  hanged  to 
them,  but  whom  I  have  always  known  to  be  mean, 
selfish,  and  a  prig. —  T/tackeray,  Book  of  Snobs, 
ch.  xxxvi. 

The  newspaper  correspondence  which  is  going  on 
about  the  Foreign  Office  has  now  passed  into  a  con- 
troversy as  to  the  reasons  why  certain  diplomatic 
servants  are  not  employed.  We  do  not  see  now  it  is 
possible  that  a  Foreign  Secretary  should  be  expected 
to  justify  publicly  his  preference  of  one  man  over 
another.  Supposing  he  thinks  that  one  of  those  ag- 
grieved diplomatists  is  simply  a  prig.  This  is  a 
good  reason  for  not  sending  him  to  any  post  of  any 
importance.  But  how  can  a  man  be  proved  to  be  a 
prig  1  So  long  as  he  was  an  Attach^  or  a  Secretary 
his  prifjgishness  may  have  done  no  more  harm  than 
good,  or  may  have  amused  his  comrades.  But  in 
the  higher  grades  of  the  service  the  established  prig, 
the  diplomatist  of  Mr.  Lever's  novels,  the  courteous 
man  with  a  snuffbox  and  an  epigram,  is  simply  use- 
less.— Saturday  Review,  Jan.  18, 1868. 

Prig.  v.  a.     [see  Prog.]     Steal;  filch. 
The  palsle  plague  these  pounces 
Wnen  I  prig  your  pigs  or  pullen, 
Your  culvers  take, 
Or  mateless  make 
Your  chanticleer  and  sullen. 

Tom  O'  Bedlam's  Song. 
And  the  abbot  declared  that,  when  nobody  twigg'd 

it, 

Some  rascal  or  other  had  popp'd  in  and  prigg'd  it. 
Earham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  The 
Jackdaw  ofRheims. 

Prig.  *.     Thief. 

Out  upon  him  !  prig,  for  my  life,  prig :  he  haunts 
fairs,  wakes,  and  bear-baitings.— Very  true,  sir ;  he, 
sir,  he;  that's  the  rogue.— Shakespear,  Winter's 
Tale,  iv.  2. 

He  looked  down  on  Oliver  with  a  thoughtful 
countenance  for  a  brief  space,  and  then,  raising  his 
head  and  breathing  a  gentle  sigh,  said,  half  in  ab- 
straction and  half  to  Master. Bates :  '  What  a  pity  it 
is  he  isn't  a  prig ! '— '  Ah  ! '  said  Master  Charles 
Bates,  'he  don't  know  what's  good  for  him.'  — 
Dickens,  Oliver  Twist,  ch.  xviii. 

Prigging,  part.  adj.     Stealing  ;  thievish. 

A  prigging  and  thievish  servant. — Barret,  Al- 
vearie:  15sO. 
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Sundry  of  their  prigging  and  loose  friars  . . .  have 
robbed  their  convents  of  their  church-plate.— Sir 
E.  Sandys,  State  of  Religion,  sign.  M. :  1005. 

Prig-gishness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Priggish. 

(For  example  see  under  Prig,  s.  2.) 

Prim.  adj.  [?  primitive  =  old  fashioned.] 
Formal ;  precise ;  affectedly  nice. 

A  ball  of  new  dropt  horse's  dung, 
Mineting  with  apples  in  the  throng, 
Said  to  the  pippin,  plump  and  prim, 
'  See,  brother,  how  we  apples  swim  ! ' 

Swift,  Miscellanies. 

'I  saw  a  wiklness  in  her  eye,  t'other  day,'  said 
Mr.  Jonas,  addressing  Charity.  '  But  you're  the  one 
to  sit  solemn  !  I  say  !  You  were  regularly  prim, 
cousin  ! ' — Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  viii. 

1  thread  the  doubtful  zigzags  of  May  Fair,  where 
Miss  Kitty  Lorimer's  brougham  is  drawn  up  next 
door  to  old  Lady  Lollipop's  belozened  carriage. 
1  roam  through  Belgravia,  that  pale  and  polite 
district,  where  all  the  inhabitants  look  prim  and 
.  correct  and  the  mansions  are  painted  a  pale  whity- 
brown.— Tliackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  vi. 

The  children  that  paced  the  squares,  attended  by  a 

bonne  or  a  prim  governess,  were  not  like  those 

happy  ones  that  flew  kites  or  played  hop-scotch,  on 

the  well-beloved  old  common. — Ibid.  ch.  xliv. 

Primacy,    s.       [N.Fr.  primace,  primaute; 

Lat.  primatus,  from  primus  =  first.] 
1.  Excellency;  supremacy. 

St.  Peter  had  a  primacy  of  order,  such  an  one  as 
the  ringleader  hath  in  a  dance,  as  the  primipilar 
centurion  had  in  the  legion. — Barrow,  On  tlie  Pope's 
Supremacy. 

•2.  Chief  ecclesiastical  station. 

When  he  had  now  the  primacy  in  his  own  hand, 
he  thought  he  should  be  to  blame  if  he  did  not  ap- 
ply remedies. — Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the 
Grand  Rebellion. 

Prima  donna,  s.  [Italian,  =  first  lady.]  Lead- 
ing actress  of  an  opera. 

In  place  of  such  acquirements  the  youngest 
daughter  of  France  learned  to  dance  exquisitely  in 
the  court  ballets,  and  to  cultivate  a  voice,  which 
was  by  nature  so  sweet  and  powerful,  that  if  she 
had  not  been  a  queen,  she  might  have  been,  as  Mr. 
Disraeli  truly  observes,  prima  donna  of  Europe. — 
A.  Strickland,  Lives  of  tlie  Queens  of  England, 
Henrietta  Maria. 

The  Polish  lady  sang  '  Cherry  Ripe,'  to  the  infi- 
nite satisfaction  of  her  audience.  Young  Mowbray 
indeed,  in  the  shape  of  Dandy  Mick,  and  some  of 
his  followers  and  admirers,  insisted  on  an  encore. 
The  lady,  as  she  retired,  curtseyed  like  a  prima 
donna ;  'but  the  host  continued  on  his  legs  for  some 
time,  throwing  open  his  coat  and  bowing  to  his 
quests,  who  expressed  by  their  applause  how  much 
they  approved  his  enterprize. — B.  Disraeli,  Sybil, 
b.  ii.  ch.x. 

Primage,  s.    In  Commerce.    Allowance  paid 
by  the  shipper  or  consigner  of  goods  to  the 
master  and  sailors  of  a  vessel  for  loading 
the  same. 
Primal,  adj.     First. 

It  hath  been  taught  us  from  the  primal  state, 
That  he  which  is,  was  wish'd  until  he  were. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  4. 
Oh  !  my  offence  is  rank,  it  smells  to  heaven, 
It  hath  the  primal,  eldest  curse  upon  it. 

Id.,  Hamlet,  iii.  3. 

Though  nothine  can  bring  back  the  hour 
Of  splendour  in  the  grass,  of  glory  in  the  flower  ; 
We  will  grieve  not.  rattier  find 
Strength  in  what  remains  behind; 
In  the  primal  sympathy 
Which  having  been  must  ever  be. 

Wordsworth,  Odes,  Intimations  of 

Immortality. 

Duns  Scotus  is  an  Aristotelian  beyond  Aristotle,  a 
Platonist  beyond  Plato —  .  On  the  eternity  of  mat- 
ter he  transcends  his  master :  he  accepts  the  hardy 
saying  of  Avicembron,  of  the  universality  of  matter. 
He  carries  matter  not  only  higher  than  the  inter- 
mediate world  of  devils  and  angels,  but  up  into  the, 
very  sanctuary,  into  the  Godhead  itself.  And  how  is 
this?  by  deinaterialising  matter,  by  stripping  it  of 
everything  which,  to  the  ordinary  apprehension, 
and 'not  less  to  philosophic  thought,  lias  distin- 
guished matter;  by  spiritualising  it  to  the  purest 
spirituality.  Matter  only  became  material  by  being 
conjoined  with  form.  Before  that  it  subsisted  po- 
tentially only,  abstract,  unembodied,  immaterial ; 
an  entity  conceivable  alone,  but  as  being  conceiv- 
able, therefore  real.  For  this  end  the  Subtle  Doctor 
created,  high  above  all  vulgar  common  matter,  a 
primary  primal,  a  secondary  primal,  a  tertiary 
primal  matter;  and  yet  this  matter  was  One. — 
Milniaii,  History  of  Latin,  Christianity,  b.  xiv. 
ch.iii. 

Primarily,  ado.  In  a  primary  manner; 
originally ;  in  the  first  intention ;  in  the 
first  place. 
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In  fevers,  where  the  heart  primarily  suffereth,  we 
apply  medicines  unto  the  wrists. — Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

Tiiese  considerations  so  exactly  suiting  the  parable 
of  the  wedding-supper  to  this  spiritual  banquet  of 
the  gospel,  if  it  does  not  primarily,  and  in  its  first 
design,  intend  it ;  yet  certainly  it  may,  with  greater 
advantage  of  resemblance,  be  applied  to  it,  than  to 
any  other  duty.— South,  Sermons. 

Another  large  and  important  class  . .  .  resort  to 
religious  observances  primarily  on  the  score  of  de- 
ference to  public  practice  and  opinion,  which  prac- 
tice and  opinion  is  itself  generated  and  maintained 
chiefly  by  the  influences  of  an  establishment. — 
Gladstone,  Tlie  State  in  its  Relations  with  the 
Church,  ch.  iv.  §  85. 

Primariness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Primary;  state  of  being  first  in  act  or 
intention. 

That  which  is  peculiar,  must  be  taken  from  the 
primariness  and  secondariness  of  the  perception. — 
Norris. 

Primary,  adj.     [Lat.  primarius.~\ 
\ .  First  in  intention. 

The  figurative  notation  of  this  word,  and  not  the 
primary  or  literal,  belongs  to  this  place.  —  Ham- 
mond. 

2.  Original ;  first. 

Before  that  beginning,  there  was  n  either  primary 
matter  to  be  informed,  nor  form  to  inform.— Sir  W. 
Roleigh,  History  of  the  World. 

The  church  of  Christ,  in  its  primary  institution, 
wns  made  to  be  of  a  diffusive  nature,  to  spread  and 
extend  itself.— Bishop  Pearson. 

When  the  ruins  both  primary  and  secondary  were 
settled,  the  waters  of  the  abyss  began  to  settle  too. 
— T.  Bur  net.  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

These  I  call  original  or  primary  qualities  of  body, 
which  produce  simple  ideas  in  us,  viz.  solidity,  ex- 
tension, figure,  and  motion.— Locke. 

Not  only  from  the  very  first,  does  the  infant  ex- 
perience the  reaction  upon  consciousness  accom- 
panying the  action  of  its  own  muscles ;  but  from 
the  very  first,  it  has  sensations  of  pressure  from  the 
surfaces  on  which  it  rests,  and  from  the  hands  that 
lay  hold  of  it.  But  though  equally  early,  and  as  it 
would  seem,  equally  fundamental,  it  may  be  readily 
proved  that  in  the  order  of  constructive  thought, 
the  sensation  of  muscular  tension  is  primary,  and 
that  of  pressure  secondary.— Herbert  Spencer, Prin- 
ciples of  Psychology,  ch.  xv. 

3.  First  in  dignity ;  chief;  principal. 

As  the  six  primary  planets  revolve  about  him,  so 
the  secondary  ones  are  moved  about  them  in  the 
same  sesquialteral  proportion  of  their  periodical 
motions  to  their  orbs.—Bentley. 

4.  In    Optics.       Applied    to    the    principal 
colours   into  which  a  ray  of  white   solar 
light  may  be  decomposed. 

Newton  supposed  them  to  be  seven :  red,  orange, 
yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet.  Mayer  con- 
sidered some  of  these  to  be  secondary  colours,  and 
that  there  are  only  three  primary  colours  in  the 
solar  spectrum  ;  namely,  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  cer- 
tain proportions  of  which  constitute  white  light  and 
all  the  other  colours.  Dr.  Young  assumes  red,  green, 
and  violet  as  the  fundamental  colours.  It  is  now 
known  that  every  portion  of  the  spectrum  is  a 
primary  or  pure  colour,  and  cannot  be  resolved  by 
further  refraction  ;  consequently  it  is  erroneous  to 
assume  that  some  of  the  prismatic  colours  are  pro- 
duced by  the  superposition  of  others,  as  green  by 
blue  and  yellow. — Hirst,  in  Brands  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

5.  In  Geology.     See  Primitive. 

So  far  as  has  been  practicable, ...  I  have  examined 
the  tract  of  mountain-land  to  the  south  of  the  Val- 
ley of  the  Dee, ...  I  ain  enabled  to  state  that  in 
general  it  is  composed  of  a  pnmary,  stratified,  and 
laminated  rock,  consisting  of  minutely  granular 
quarts;  and  mica  in  small  scales,  the  mica  sometimes 
equalling  the  quartz,  and  rarely  exceeding  it. —  W. 
Macgillioray,  Natural  History  of  Deeside  and 
Braemar,  ch.  xix.  p.  160. 

6.  In  Politics. 

a.  Applied  to  assemblies  in  which  all,  or  so 
many  members  of  the  body  politic,  could 
take  a  direct  part :  (as  opposed  to  repre- 
sentative). 

b.  Applied  to  the  system  of  double  voting 
in  the  election  at  large  of  a  smaller  body 
of  persons,  who  themselves  elect  the  re- 
presentatives or  delegates  of  the  commu- 
nity at  large. 

7.  In  Biology, 
a.  Botany. 

[In  Penninerved  leaves]  the  midrib  is  continued 
to  the  extremity  of  the  limb,  and  the  primary  nerves 
branch  off  from  it  on  either  side,  throughout  its 
whole  length. — Henslow,  Principles  of  Descriptive 
and  Physiological  Botany,  pt.  i.  sect.  i. 
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b.   Zoology. 

The  primary  cerebral  convolutions  in  the  hoofed 
mammals  have  a  general  disposition,  convertrini; 
from  behind  forward  as  far  as  the  anterior  third  of 
the  cerebrum,  and  thence  diverging,  but  in  different 
degrees. — Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,  vol.  iii 
p. 119. 

8.  In    Ornithology.     Arising  (as  applied  to 
the  quills  of  the  wing)  from  the  parts  cor- 
responding with  the  metacarpus  and  digits. 

9.  In  Education.     Elementary. 
Primate,  s.      [Fr.  primal.']      Chief  eccle- 
siastic. 

We  may  learn  from  the  prudent  pen  of  our  most 
reverend  primate,  eminent  as  well  for  promoting 
unanimity  as  learning.— Holyday. 

When  the  power  of  the  church  was  first  establish- 
ed, the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York  had 
then  no  preeminence  one  over  the  01  her ;  the  former 
being  primate  over  the  southern,  as  the  latter  was 
over  the  northern  parts.— Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris 
Canonici. 

The  late  and  present  primate,  and  the  lord  arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  hath  left  memorials  of  his  bounty 
—Swift. 

The  morevehement  Hilary  of  Chichester  addressed 
him  [Becket]  thus :  '  Lord  Primate,  we  have  just 
cause  of  complaint  against  you.  Your  inhibition 
has  placed  us  between  the  hammer  and  the  anvil: 
if  we  disobey,  we  violate  our  canonical  obedience; 
if  we  obey,  we  infringe  the  constitutions  »f  the  realm 
and  offend  the  King's  majesty.  Yourself  were  the 
first  to  subscribe  the  customs  at  Clarendon,  you 
now  compel  us  to  break  them.  We  appeal,  by  the 
King's  grace,  to  our  lord  the  Pope.'  Becket  an- 
swered '  I  hear.' — Milman,  History  of  Latin  Chris- 
tianity, b.  viii.  ch.  viii. 

Primatical.    adj.      Belonging  to   the   chief 
ecclesiastic,  or  primate. 

Upon  the  like  account,  the  bishops  of  other  cities 
mounted  up  to  a  preeminene.y,  metropolitan,  pri- 
matical,  patriarchick.  —  Barrow,  On  the  Pope's 
Supremacy. 

Prime,  s. 

1.  First  part  of  the  day  ;  dawn;  morning. 

His  larum  bell  might  loud  and  wide  be  heard 
When  cause  required,  but  never  out  of  time ; 
Early  and  late  it  rung  at  evening  and  at  prime. 

Spenser,  faerie  Queen. 
Sure  pledge  of  day,  that  crowii'st  the  smiling 

morn 

With  thy  bright  circlet,  praise  him  in  thy  sphere 
While  day  arises,  that  sweet  hour  of  prime. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  168. 

2.  Beginning ;  early  days. 

Quickly  sundry  arts  mechanical  were  found  out 
in  the  very  prime  of  the  world. — Hooker,  Eccltsias- 
tical  Polity. 

Nature  here  wanton'd  as  in  her  prime. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  295. 

3.  Best  part. 

Give  no  more  to  every  guest, 
Than  he's  able  to  digest ; 
Give  him  always  of  the  prime, 
And  but  little  at  a  time.  Sic  /ft. 

True  Mussulman  was  I  and  sworn, 
For  it  was  in  the  golden  prime 
Ot  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 

Tennyson,  Becollections  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 

4.  Spring  of  life  ;  height  of  health,  strength, 
or  beauty. 

Make  haste,  sweet  love,  while  it  is  prime, 
For  none  can  call  again  the  passed  time.     Spenser. 

Will  she  yet  debase  her  eyes  on  me. 
That  cropt  the  golden  prime  of  this  sweet  prince, 
And  made  her  widow  to  a  woeful  bed  ? 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  2. 

Youth,  beauty,  wisdom,  courage,  virtue,  all 
That  happiness  and  prime  can  happy  call. 

Id.,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  ii.  1. 

To  Pales  or  Pomona  thus  adorn'd 
Likest  she  seem'd;  Pomona  when  she  fled 
Vertumnus ;  or  to  Ceres  in  her  prime. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  393. 

Short  were  her  marriage  joys;  for  in  the  prime 
Of  youth,  her  lord  expired  before  his  time. 

Dry  den,  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo. 

No  poet  ever  sweetly  sung, 
Unless  hu  were,  like  Phcebus,  young ; 
Nor  ever  nymph  inspired  to  rhyme, 
Unless,  like  Venus,  in  her  prime.  Sivift. 

5.  Spring. 

Hope  waits  upon  the  flowery  prime, 

And  summer,  though  it  be  less  gay, 
Yet  is  not  look'd  on  as  a  time 

Of  declination  or  decay.  Waller. 

The  poet  and  his  theme  in  spite  of  time, 
For  ever  young  enjoys  an  endless  prime.    Glanville. 

Nought  treads  so  silent  as  the  foot  of  time : 
Hence  we  mistake  our  autumn  for  our  prime. 

Young,  Love  of  fame,  v.  407. 

6.  Height  of  perfection. 

The  plants  which  now  appear  in  the  most  dif- 
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fcrent  seasons,  would  have  been  all  in  prime,  an 
flourishing  together  at  the  same  time.—  Woodward 

They  rise  ;  they  fall ;  one  generation  comes 
Yielding  its  harvest  to  destruction's  scythe. 
It  fades,  another  hlossoms,  yet  behold  ! 
Red  glows  the  tyrant's  stamp-mark  on  its  bloom, 
Withering  and  cankering  deep  its  passive  prime. 
Shelley,  Queen  Mab 

7.  First  canonical  hour. 

Hymn  for  the  hour  of  prime. 

Crashaw,  Poems,  p.  161 

8.  First  part ;  beginning. 

When  ye  have  found  the  Sunday-letter  in  the  up 
permost  line,  guide  your  eye  downward  from  the 
same,  till  you  come  right  over  against  the  prime. — 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Rule  to  find  faster. 

It  may  mean  the  prime  of  the  moon,  at  the  firs; 
appearing  of  the  new  moon,  called  the  prime.— 
Upton,  Notes  on  Spenser. 

Prime,  adj. 

I.  Early;  blooming. 

His  starry  helm,  unbuckled,  shew'd  him  prime 
In  manhood,  where  youth  ended. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  245 
She  moves  along  my  visions  of  the  lake, 
While  the  prime  swallow  dips  his  wings,  or  then 
While  the  gold  lily  blows,  and  overhead 
The  light  cloud  smoulders  on  the  summer  crag. 

Tennyson,  Edwin  Morris. 
•2.  Principal;  first-rate. 

Divers  of  prime  quality,  in  several  counties,  were, 
for  refusing  to  pay  the  same,  committed  to  prison. 
— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Nor  can  I  think,  that  God  will  so  destroy 
Us  his  prime  creatures  dignified  so  high. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  910. 

Humility  and  resignation  are  our  prime  virtues. 

— Dryden. 

3.  First;  original. 

We  sraother'd 

The  most  replenished  sweet  work  of  nature, 
That  from  the  prime  creation  e'er  she  framed. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iv.  S. 
Moses  being  chosen  by  God  to  be  the  ruler  of  his 
Dple,  will  not  prove  that  priesthood  belonged  to 
a's  heir,  or  the  prime  fathers. — Locke. 

.  Excellent:  ('in  this  loose  sense,' Johnson 
remarks,  '  it  may  perhaps  admit,  though 
scarcely  with  propriety,  a  superlative'). 

We  are  contented  with 

Catherine  our  queen,  before  theprimest  creature 
That's  paragon'd  i'  the  world. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  4. 
With  these, 

A  flask  of  cider  from  his  lather's  vats, 
Prime,  which  I  knew.         Tennyson,  Audley  Court. 

5.  Forward. 

As  prime  as  goats.  Shakespear,  Othello,  iii.  3. 

6.  In  Arithmetic.     Having,  as  two  numbers, 
no  common  measure  except  unity :  (con- 
struction  often    substantival,   as  prime  = 
prime  number). 

Prime,  r.  a. 

1.  Put  in  the  first  powder;  put  powder  in 
the  pan  of  a  gun. 

A  pistol  of  about  a  foot  in  length  we  primed  with 
well-dried  gunpowder. — Boyle. 

His  friendship  was  exactly  timed  ; 
He  shot  before  your  foes  were  primed. 

Swift,  Miscellanies. 

2.  In  Painting.     Prepare  the  canvas  by  lay- 
ing on  the  first  coat  of  colour. 

3.  Prepare  ;  get  up  ;  make  ready. 

Fawn,  like  her  lap-dog,  on  her  tawdry  grace, 
Commend  her  beauty,  and  belie  her  glass, 
By  which  she  every  morning  primM  her  face. 

Oldham,  Satires. 
Primely,  adv.     In  a  prime  manner. 

1.  Originally;  primarily;  in  the  first  place ; 
in  the  first  intention. 

Words  sienify  not  immediately  and  primely  things 
themselves,  but  the  conceptions  of  the  mind  about 
them. — South,  Sermons. 

2.  Excellently  ;  supremely  well. 

Primer,  adj.     First ;  original.     Obsolete. 

No  man  can  forgive  them  absolutely,  authorita- 
tively,  by  primer  and   original    power.  —  Bishop 
Mountagu,  Appeal  to  Caesar,  p.  317. 
As  when  the  primer  church  her  councils  pleased 

to  call, 

Great  Britain's  bishops  there  were  not  the  least  of 
all.  Drayton. 

Primer,  s. 

1.  Small  prayer-book  in  which  children  are 
taught  to  read,  so  named  from  the  Romish 
book  of  devotions  ;  elementary  book. 

The  ford's  prayer,  the  creed,  and  ten  command- 
ments' he  should  learn  by  heart ;  not  by  reading 
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them  himself  in  his  primer,  but  by  somebody's  re 
peating  them  before  he  can  read.— Locke,  Thought 
on  Education. 

The  priests  strove  with  the  laity  for  the  education 
of  the  people;  and  not  only  in  Protestant  but  ii 
Catholic  countries,  schools  and  universities  wer 
everywhere  founded.  Here,  again,  was  a  new  sourc 
of  employment  for  the  press— A,  H,  C's,  or  absies 
primers,  catechisms,  grammars,  dictionaries,  were 
multiplied  in  every  direction. — C'ourtneit.  in  Brand 
and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art 
1.  Office  of  the  blessed  Virgin. 

Another  prayer  to  her  is  not  only  in  the  manual 
but  in  the  primer  or  office  of  the  blessed  Virgin. — 
Jiishop  Stillingfleet. 

3.  Kind  of  letter  in  printing. 

Primer  seisin,  s.     In  Law.     Right  of  pre- 
emption ;  claim  to  be  first  served. 

The  king,  though  he  refused  to  part  with  tenure 
by  kniirht's  service,  which  he  thought  connected 
with  the  honour  of  the  monarchy,  was  induced, 
with  some  real  or  pretended  reluctance,  to  give  up 
its  lucrative  incidents,  relief,  primer  seisin,  and 
wardship,  as  well  as  the  right  of  purveyance. — 
Hallam,  Constitutional  History  of  England,  vol.  i. 
ch.  vi. 

Primero.  s.     [Spanish.]     Game  at  cards. 

1  left  him  at  primero 
With  the  duke  of  Suffolk. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  v.  1. 
The  Spaniard  is  generally  given  to  gaming,  and 
that  in  excess :  .  . .  their  common  game  at  cards  is 
primera. — Kowell,  Letters,  i.  3,  32. 

Give  me  your  honest  trick,  yet,  at  primero,  or 
gleek. — B.  Jonson,  Alchemist. 

Primeval,   adj.       [Lat.  primcevus  ;    cevum.] 
Original ;  such  as  was  at  first. 
Immortal  dove, 

Thou  with  almighty  energy  didst  move 
On  the  wild  waves,  incumbent  didst  display 
Thy  genial  wings,  and  hatch  primeval  day. 

Sir  R.  lilackmore. 

All  the  parts  of  this  great  fabriek  change; 
Quit  their  old  stations  and  primeval  frame, 
And  lose  their  shape,  their  essence,  and  their  name. 

Prior. 

From  Chaos,  and  primeval  Darkness  came 
Light.  Keats,  Hyperion. 

Primigenial.  adj.  [Lat.prHBtgrcnttffc]  First- 
born ;  original ;  primary. 

They  recover  themselves  again  to  their  condition 
of  primigenial  innocence.— Qlanville,  On  the  Pre- 
existence  of  Souls,  ch.  xiv. 

Mammals  living  in  cold  climes  develop  a  thick 
undercoat  of  fur  or  wool :  this  is  seen  in  the  musk- 
bubale,  and  was  the  case  with  the  primigenial 
elephant  and  rhinoceros,  its  former  associates  in 
high  northern  latitudes. — Owen,  Anatomy  of  Ver- 
tebrates. 
Primigenious.  adj.  Primitive  ;  primordial. 

Their  primigenious  antiquity,  which  proceeded 
from  the  Ancient  of  Days,  is  certain.—  Bislwp  Hall, 
Honour  of  the  Married  Clergy,  p.  134. 

It  is  now  so  far  distempered  with  the  drossy  in- 
juries of  time,  that  the  greatest  alchymist  in  history 
can  scarce  extract  one  dram  of  the  pure  and  primi- 
genious metal. — Gregory,  Posthuma,  p.  211 :  1640. 
Priming:,  verbal  abs.    Act  of  one  who  primes. 

a.  As  in  painting. 

Prayer  is  the  priming  of  the  soul,  that  laying  us 
in  the  oil  of  grace,  preserves  us  from  the  worm  and 
weather. — Felltham,  Resolves,  59.  (Ord  MS.) 

b.  As  in  loading  a  gun:  (used  adjectivally 
in  the  extract). 

Hang  him,  squib: 
Now  could  I  grind  him  into  priming  powder. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  The  Captain. 
Primipilar.  adj.     [Lat.  primipilar  is. ~\     Be- 
longing to  the  captain  of  the  vanguard. 

St.  Peter  had  a  primacy  of  order,  such  an  one  as 

the  ringleader  hath  in  a  dance,  as  the  primipilar 

centurion  had  in  the  legion.— Barrow,  On  the  Pope's 

Supremacy. 

Primitive,  adj.     [Fr.  primitif;  Lat.  primi- 

tivus.~\ 

.  Ancient ;  original ;  established  from  the 
beginning. 

David  reflects  sometimes  upon  the  present  form 
of  the  world,  and  sometimes  upon  the  primitive 
form  of  it.— I7.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

The  doctrine  of  purgatory,  by  which  they  mean 
an  estate  of  temporary  punishments  after  this  life, 
was  not  known  in  the  primitive  church,  nor  can  be 
proved  from  Scripture. — Archbishop  Tillotson. 

As  Bryce  announced  himself  the  bearer  of  im- 
portant news,  he  was  introduced  to  the  dining- 
apartment,  where  (for  that  primitive  age  was  no 
respecter  of  persons)  he  was  permitted  to  sit  down 
at  a  side-table,  and  amply  supplied  with  provisions 
and  good  liquor.— Sir  W.  Scott,  The  Pirate,  ch.  xviii. 
All  this  Arnold  aspired  to  sweep  away  from  the 
face  of  the  earth.    He  would  reduce  the  clergy  to 
1  i  2 
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their  primitive  and  apostolic  -poverty;  confiscate 
all  their  wealth,  escheat  all  their  temporal  power.— 
Mil-man,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  viii. 
ch.  vi. 

•2.  Formal ;  affectedly  solemn  ;  imitating  the 
supposed  gravity  of  old  times. 

3.  Original ;   primary;  not  derivative:  (a?, 
in  grammar,  'a primitive  verb'). 

Our  primitive  great  sire  to  meet 
His  godlike  guest,  walks  forth. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  3tO. 

4.  In  Geology.    Term  applied  to  those  rocUs 
which  from  the  fact  of   their  generally 
underlying   the    so-called  secondary  and 
tertiary  deposits,  combined  with  the   ab- 
sence of  fossil  remains,  have  been  con- 
sidered as  the  oldest.     For   these,   when 
considered  as  the  original  material  by  the 
degradation  of  which  the  later  rocks  were 
formed,  the  word  under  notice  is,  perhaps, 
more  appropriate  th;m  primary;  this  latter 
being  preferable  when  the  system  requires 
a  word  to  match  secondary  and  tertiary. 
That  both,  however,  are  likely  to  be  super- 
seded by  more  definite  terms,  may  be  seen 
from  the  extract. 

Rocks  underlying  the  ordinary  and  recognisable 
fossiliferous  rocks  of  a  district  have  in  the  early  days 
of  geology  been  called  primary  or  primitive.  The 
names  assume  that  such  rocks  were  formed  before 
those  which  contain  fossils ;  an  assumption  not  at  all 
safe.since  many  rocks  distinctly  igneous  and  plutonic 
are  comparatively  modern.  There  is  no  proof  what- 
ever that  we  have  any  of  the  primary  or  primitive 
rocks  of  the  earth  brought  to  the  surface  for  our 
examination.  Some  are  certainly  very  ancient,  but 
they  may  have  been  modified  from  formations  yet 
more  ancient.  The  terms  Hypogene,  Crystalline, 
and  Metainorphic  express  simple  facts  of  observa- 
tion, and  are  far  more  convenient.  —  Ansted,  in 
Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art. 

Primitive,  .v. 

1.  Early  Christian. 

I  find  that  amongst  the  holy  primitives,  they  who 
contended  for  the  best  things,  and  loved  God 
greatly,  were  curious  even  of  little  things.— Jeremy 
Taylor,  Worthy  Communicant,  310.  (Ord  MS.) 

We  live  in  an  age,  in  which  what  is  called  and  es- 
teemed a  holy  life,  in  the  days  of  the  apostles  and  holy 
primitives  would  have  been  esteemed  indifferent, 
sometimes  scandalous,  and  always  cold.— Id.,  Holy 
Dying,  '201.  (Ord  MS.) 

2.  In    Philology.       Original,    primary,     or 
radical  word  ;  root:  (as  opposed  to  Deri- 
vative). 

It  will  be  necessary  to  inquire  how  our  primitives 
are  to  be  deduced  from  foreign  languages. — John- 
son, Plan  of  an  English  Dictionary. 

Compounded  or  double  words  I  have  seldom 
noted,  except  when  they  obtain  a  signification  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  the  components  have  in 
their  simple  state.  Thus  'highwayman,'  'wood- 
man,' and  '  hprsecourser,'  require  an  explanation  ; 
but  of  'thieflike'  or  '  eoachdriver '  no  notice  was 
needed,  because  the  primitives  contain  the  meaning 
of  the  compounds.— Id.,  Preface  to  the  Dictionary. 

Primitively,  adv.     In  a  primitive  manner. 

1.  Originally;  at  first. 

Solemnities  and  ceremonies,  primitively  enjoined, 
were  afterwards  omitted,  the  occasion  ceasing. — 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  According  to  the  original  rule  ;  according 
to  ancient  practice. 

The  purest  and  most  primitively  ordered  church 
in  the  world,  torn  and  broken.— South,  Sermons, 
vi.  117. 

Primity.  s.    State  of  being  first,  or  original. 
Rare. 

This  primitu  God  requires  to  be  attributed  to 
himself.— Bishop  Pearson,  Exposition  of  the  Creed, 
art.  i. 

Primness,  s.   Attribute  suggested  by  Prim; 
affected  niceness  or  formality. 

Many  a  cup  of  metheglin  have  1  drank  with  little 
starched  Johnny  Crown  :  we  called  him  so,  from  the 
stiff  unalterable  primness  of  his  long  cravat. — Gen- 
tleman's Magazine:  1745. 

Primness  and  affectation  of  style,  like  the  good 
breeding  of  queen  Anne's  court,  h&s  turned  to 
hoydening  and  rude  familiarity.— Gray,  Letter  to 
Mr.  Stonehewer :  1758. 

rimogenial.  adj.  [Lat.  primigenius.~\  First- 
born ;  original ;  primary  ;  constituent ;  ele- 
mentarv. 
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The  primogenial  light  at  first  was  diffused  over 
the  face  of  the  unfashioned  chaos.— Glanville,  Scep- 
sis Saientiflca. 

It  is  not  easy  to  discern,  among  many  differing 
substances  obtained  from  the  same  matter,  what 
primogenial  and  simple  bodies  convened  together 
compose  it. — Boyle. 

The  first  or  primogenial  earth,  which  rose  out  of 
the  chaos,  was  not  like  the  present  earth. — T.  Bur- 
net,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Primogenitive.  *.     Primogeniture.    Rare. 

How  could  communities  . . . 
Thfi  primogenitive  and  due  of  birth, 
Prerogative  of  age,  sceptres,  and  crowns, 
But  by  degree,  stand  in  authentick  place  ? 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  3. 
Primogenitor,  s.     Forefather. 

If  your  primogenitors  be  not  belied,  the  general 
smutch  you  have  was  once  of  a  deeper  black,  when 
they  came  from  Mauritania  into  Spain.— Gayton, 
Notes  on  Don  Quixote. 

Primogeniture.  *.  Seniority  ;  eldership ; 
state  of  being  the  first-born. 

Because  the  Scripture  affordeth  the  priority  of 
order  unto  Sem,  we  cannot  from  hence  infer  his 
primogeniture.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

The  first  provoker  has,  by  his  seniority  and  pri- 
mogeniture, a  double  portion  of  the  guilt. — Dr.  H. 
Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Primogenituresnip.  s.     Right  of  eldership. 
By  the  aristocratical  law  of  primogenitureship, 
in  a  family  of  six  children,  five  are  exposed. — Burke, 
Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs. 

Primordial,  adj.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  primordium.~\ 
Original :  existing  from  the  beginning 

Things  worthy  of  observation,  concerning  the 
primordial  state  of  our  first  parents. — Bishop  Butt, 
Works,  iii.  1102. 

What  is  this  substratum  ?  It  is  the  impression  of 
resistance.  This  is  the  primordial,  the  universal,  the 
ever-present  constituent  of  consciousness. — Herbert 
Spencer,  Principles  of  Psychology,  ch.  xvi.  §  73. 

The  complexity  of  the  primordial  basis,  or  '  ma- 
trix,' corresponds,  therefore,  with  that  of  the  fully- 
formed  tooth,  and  is  least  remarkable  in  those 
conical  teeth  which  consist  only  of  dentine  and 
cement.  The  primary  pulp,  which  first  appears  as 
a  papilla  rising  from  the  free  surface  of  the  alveolar 
gum,  is  the  part  of  the  matrix  which,  by  its  calcifi- 
cation, co  stitutes  the  dentine.— Owen,  Anatomy  of 
Vertebrates,  vol.  iii.  p.  267. 
Primordial.  *.  Origin  ;  first  principle. 

The  primordials  of  the  world  are  not  mechanical, 
but  spermatical  and  vital.— Dr.  H.  More,  Divine 
Dialogues. 

Prlmordiate.  adj.  Original ;  existing  from 
the  first. 

Not  every  thing  chymists  will  call  salt,  sulphur,  or 
spirit,  that  needs  always  be  a  primordiate  and  iu- 
gerable  body. — Boyle. 

Primprint.  s.    Privet ;  Ligustrum  vulgare. 

See  Privet. 

Primrose.  *.  [corruption  of  N.Fr.  prime- 
role. — see  Privet.]  Native  plant  akin  to 
i  he  cowslip  and  auricula  so  called,  of  the 
#enus  Primula. 

Pale  primroses, 

That  die  unmarried  ere  they  can  behold 
Bright  Phoebus  in  his  strength. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 
There  is  a  greenish  prime-rose,  but  it  is  pale,  and 
scarce  a  green. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental 
History,  no.  512. 
A  primrose  on  the  river's  brim, 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him ; 
And  it  was  nothing  more. 

Wordsworth,  Peter  Bell. 
Primrose,  adj. 

1.  Gay ;  flowery. 

I  had  thought  to  have  let  in  some  of  all  profes- 
sions, that  go  the  primrose  way  to  the  everlasting 
bonefire. — Shakespear,  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

2.  In  respect  to  colour. 

He  had  a  buff  waistcoat,  with  coral  buttons,  a 
light  coat,  lavender  trousers,  white  jean  boots,  and 
primrose  kid  gloves— a  white  hat,  a  geranium  in  his 
button-hole,  and  a  perfect  duck  of  a  twisted  whale- 
bone cane  with  a  silver  knob  and  a  long  tassel. — 
G.  A.  Sala,  Dutch  Pictures,  The  Late  Mr.  D-. 

Primy.  adj.     Blooming. 

A  violet  in  the  youth  ot'primy  nature. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  3. 
Prince,  s.     [Fr. ;  Lat.  princeps.~\ 
\ .  Sovereign ;  chief  ruler. 

Celestial !  whether  among  the  tin-ones,  or  named 
Of  them  the  highest ;  for  such  of  shape  may  seem 
Prince  above  princes. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  29C. 
Esau  founded  a  distinct  people  and  government, 
and  was  himself  a  distinct  prince  over  them. — 
Lvcke. 
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The  successioji  of  crowns,  in  several  countries, 
places  it  on  different  heads,  and  he  comes,  by  suc- 
cession, to  be  a  prince  in  one  place,  who  would  be  a 
subject  in  another. — Locke. 

Had  we  no  histories  of  the  Roman  emperors,  but 
on  their  money,  we  should  take  them  for  most  vir- 
tuous princes.— Addison. 

Our  tottering  state 
Feels  all  the  fury  of  resistless  fate ; 
And  doubtful  still,  and  still  distracted  stands 
While  that  prince  threatens,  and  while  this  com- 
mands. Pope,  Translation  of  the 
First  Book  oftlte  Thebais  of  Statins. 
•2.  Sovereign  of  rank  next  to  kings. 

3.  Ruler  of  whatever  sex. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  a  prince  admirable  above  her 
sex  for  her  princely  virtues.— Camden. 

God  put  it  into  the  heart  of  one  of  our  princes, 
towards  the  close  of  her  reign,  to  give  a  check  to 
that  sacrilege.— Bishop  Atterbury. 

4.  Son  of  a  king :  (popularly  the  eldest  son 
of  him  that  reigns  under  any  denomination 
is  called  a  prince,  as  the  son  of  the  duke 
of  Bavaria  was  called  the  electoral  prince.) 

A  prince  of  great  courage  and  beauty,  but  fostered 
up  in  blood  by  his  nauehty  father. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Heaven  forbid  a  shallow  scratch  should  drive 
The  prince  of  Wales  from  such  a  field  as  this. 

Shakespear,  Henry  1 V.  Part  I.  v.  4. 

5.  Chief  of  any  body  of  men. 

To  use  the  words  of  the  prince  of  learning  here- 
upon, only  in  shallow  and  small  boats  they  glide 
over  the  face  of  the  Virgilian  sea. — Peacham,  On 
Poetry. 
Prince,  v.  n.     Play  the  prince ;  take  state. 

Nature  prompts  them, 
In  simple  and  low  things,  to  prince  it,  much 
Beyond  the  trick  of  others. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  iii.  3. 

Princedom,  s.  Rank,  estate,  or  power  of 
the  prince ;  sovereignty. 

Next  Archigald,  who,  for  his  proud  disdain, 
Deposed  was  from  princedom  sovereign. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Under  thee,  as  head  supreme, 
Throne,  princedoms,  powers,  dominions,  I  reduce. 
Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  319. 

Princellke.  adj.     Becoming  a  prince. 

The  wrongs  he  did  me  were  nothing  princelike. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  v.  5. 
Princely,  adj. 
1.  Having  the  appearance  of  one  high  born. 

In  war,  was  never  lion  raged  more  fierce, 
In  peace,  was  never  gentle  lamb  more  mild, 
Than  was  that  young  and  princely  gentleman. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  ii.  1. 

Many  townes  of  princely  youths  he  level'd  with 
the  ground.  Chapman, 

One  of  the  Ptolemies  refused  supplying  the  fa- 
mished Athenians  with  wheat,  until  they  presented 
him  with  the  original  manuscripts  of  JSschylus, 
Sophocles,  and  Euripides ;  and  in  returning  copies  of 
these  autographs,  he  allowed  them  to  retain  the  fif- 
teen talents  which  he  had  pledged  with  them  as  a 
princely  security. — /.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of  Lite- 
rature, Libraries. 

•2.  Having  the  rank  of  princes. 

Meaning  only  to  do  honour  to  their  princely  birth, 
they  flew  among  them  all. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Be  opposite  all  planets  of  good  luck 
To  my  proceeding;  if  with  pure  heart's  love, 
I  tender  not  thy  beauteous  princely  daughter. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III,  iv.  4. 
The  princely  hierarch 

In  their  bright  stand  there  left  his  powers  to  seize 
Possession  of  the  garden. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  220. 
I  expressed  her  commands 

To  mighty  lords  and  princely  dames.  Waller. 

3.  Becoming  a  prince  ;  royal ;  grand  ; 
august. 

I,  that  but  now  refused  most  princely  gifts, 
Am  bound  to  beg  of  my  lord  general. 

Shtikespear,  Coriolanus,  i.  9. 
Princely  counsel  in  his  face  yet  shone. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  304. 
Born  to  command,  your  princely  virtues  slept 
Like  humble  David's,  while  the  flock  he  kept. 

Waller. 

Prince's-featner.  s.  Garden  flower  so  called 
from  its  featherlike  appearance,  of  the 
genus  Amaranthus. 

The  species  of  Amaranthus,  such  as  A.  caudatus, 
Love-lies-bleeding,  and  A.  hy  pochondriacus.  Prince's 
feather,  are  well  known  in  gardens  for  their  bright- 
coloured  and  persistent  . .  .  blossoms ;  as  are  also 
the  more  tender  globe  amaranthus  (Gomphrena) 
and  the  cockscomb  (Celosia  cristata),  the  latter  re- 
markable for  its  fasciated  flowering  steiu.—Henfrey, 
Elementary  Course  of  Botany. 

Prince's-metai.  s.  See  last  extract  and 
Pinchbeck. 
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Prince  Rupert  delighted  in  making  locks  for  fire- 
arms, and  was  the  inventor  of  a  composition,  called 
from  him  prince's  metal ;  and  in  which  guns  were 
cast. — Sir  G.  Bromley,  Preface  to  Royal  Letters. 

Prince's  metal  [is]  a  kind  of  factitious  metal, 
composed  of  the  finest  and  purest  brass  mixed  with 
tin,  or  rather  with  some  mineral,  as  zinc  ;  whereby 
it  becomes  more  disposed  to  receive  a  polish,  as  also 
fitter  to  be  gilt.  It  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by 
Prince  Rupert,  whence  its  name. — Chambers. 
Princess,  s.  [Fr.  princesseJ] 

1.  Sovereign  lady  ;  woman  having  sovereign 
command. 

Ask  why  God's  anointed  he  reviled ; 
A  king  and  princess  dead. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  307. 
Princess  adored  and  loved,  if  verse  can  give 
A  deathless  name,  thine  shall  for  ever  live. 

Granv  ille. 

Under  so  excellent  a  princess  as  the  present 
queen,  we  suppose  a  family  strictly  regulated.— 
Swift. 

2.  Sovereign  lady  of  rank,  next  to  that  of  a 
queen. 

3.  Daughter  of  a  king. 

Here  the  bracelet  of  the  truest  princess, 
That  ever  swore  her  faith. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  v.  5. 

4.  Wife  of  a  prince :  (as,  '  The  princess  of 
Wales '). 

Principal,  adj.     [Fr. ;  Lat.  principalis.'} 
1.  Princely.     Rare. 

Suspicion  of  friend,  nor  fear  of  foe, 
That  hazarded  his  health,  had  he  at  all ; 

But  walk'd  at  will,  and  wander'd  to  and  fro, 
In  the  pride  of  his  freedom  principal.         Spenser. 
•2.  Chief;  of  the  first  rate;  capital;  essen- 
tial ;  important ;  considerable. 

This  latter  is  ordered,  partly  and  as  touching 
principal  matters  by  none  but  precepts  divine  only ; 
partly  and  as  concerning  things  of  inferior  regard 
by  ordinances,  as  well  human  as  divine. — Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Can  you  remember  any  of  the  principal  evils,  that 
he  laid  to  the  charge  of  woman? — Shakespear,  As 
you  like  it,  iii.  2. 

'  I  tell  you  1  want  him.    He's  my  Lord  Chancellor 
and  Prime  Minister,  my  head  and  principal  Doggy ; 
I  can't  go  on  without  him.' — B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  vi. 
ch.  iv. 
Principal,  s. 

1 .  Head  ;  chief ;  not  a  second. 

Seconds  in  factions  do  many  times,  when  the  fac- 
tion subdivideth,  prove  principals. — Bacon. 

2.  One  primarily  or  originally  engaged ;  not 
an  accessary  or  auxiliary. 

We  were  not  principals,  but  auxiliaries  in  the 
war.— Swift. 

In  judgement,  some  persons  are  present  as  prin- 
cipals, and  others  only  as  accessaries. — Ayliffe,  Pa* 
rergon  Juris  Canonici. 

'  You  will  find  these  better  than  your  own,'  said 
the  opposite  second,  producing  his  pistols.  'You 
saw  me  load  them.  Do  you  object  to  use  them  'i ' 
'  Certainly  not,'  replied  Mr.  Snodgrass.  The  offer 
relieved  him  from  considerable  embarrassment,  for 
his  previous  notions  of  loading  a  pistol  were  rather 
vague  and  undefined.  '  We  may  place  our  men, 
then,  I  think,'  observed  the  officer,  with  as  much 
indifference  as  if  the  principals  were  chess-men,  and 
the  seconds  players.  —  Dickens,  Pickwick  Papers, 
ch.  ii. 

3.  Capital  sum  placed  out  at  interest. 

Thou  wilt  not  only  lose  the  forfeiture, 
But,  touch'd  with  human  gentleness  and  love, 
Forgive  a  moiety  of  the  principal. 

Shakespear,  Mercliant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

Taxes  must  be  continued,  because  we  have  no 
other  means  for  paying  off  the  principal.— Swift, 
Miscellanies. 

4.  President  or  governor. 

How  many  honest  men  see  ye  arise 
Daily  thereby,  and  grow  to  goodly  prise  ? 
To  deans,  to  archdeacons,  to  commissaries, 
To  lords,  to  principals,  to  prebendaries; 
All  jolly  prelates,  worthy  rule  to  bear  ? 

Spenser,  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale. 
He  came  down  from  the  desk  where  he  spoke, 
to  present  a  copy  of  his  speech  to  the  head  of  the 
society:  the  principal  received  it  in  a  very  obliging 
manner.— Tatler,  no.  168. 
Principality,  s. 
I.  Sovereignty;  supreme  power. 

Divine  lady,  who  have  wrought  such  miracle  in 
me,  as  to  make  a  prince  none  of  the  basest,  to  think 
all  principalities  base,  in  respect  of  the  sheep-hook. 
— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Nothing  was  given  to  Henry  but  the  name  of 
king ;  all  other  absolute  power  of  principality  he 
had. — Spenser. 

'So  the  prince  has  been  repealing  Lord  Fitz- 
gerald's forfeiture  ?  Ecco  uii*  sonetto  ?  There,  you 
dogs !  there's  a  sonnet  for  you :  you  won't  have  such 
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as  that  in  a  hurry  from  Fitzgerald.    You  may  pub- 
lish it  with  my  name,  au'  ye  wool.    He  deserves  all 
praise,  bad  and  good :  it  was  a  very  noble  piece  of 
principality. — Byron,  Letter  to  Murray,  On  his  \ 
Sonnet  to  George  the  Fourth. 

'1.  Prince  ;  one  vested  with  sovereignty. 
Then  speak  the  truth  by  her;  if  not  divine, 
Yet  let  her  be  a  principality, 
Sovereign  to  all  the  creatures  on  the  earth. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  4. 
Nisroch  of  principalities  the  prime. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  447. 

3.  Country  which  gives  title  to  a  prince :  (as, 
«  The  principality  of  Wales'). 

To  the  boy  Caesar  send  this  grizzled  head, 
And  he  will  fill  thy  wishes  to  the  brim 
With  principalities. 

SJiakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  11. 

The  little  principality  of  Epire  was  invincible  by 
the  whole  power  of  the  Turks.— Sir  W.  Temple, 
Miscellanies. 

4.  Superiority;  predominance. 

If  any  mystery  be  effective  of  spiritual  blessings, 
then  this  is  much  more,  as  having  the  prerogative 
and  principality  above  everything  else. — Jeremy 
Taylor,  Worthy  Communicant. 
Principally,  adv.     In  a  principal  manner ; 
chiefly;  above  all ;  above  the  rest. 

If  the  minister  of  divine  offices  shall  take  upon 
him  that  holy  calling,  for  covetous  or  ambitious  ends, 
or  shall  not  design  the  glory  of  God  principally,  he 
polluted  his  heart. — Jeremy  Taylor. 

They  wholly  mistake  the  nature  of  criticism,  who 
think  its  business  is  principally  to  find  fault. — 
Dryden. 

The  resistance  of  water  arises  principally  from  the 
vis  inertise  of  its  matter,  and  by  consequence,  if  the 
heavens  were  as  dense  as  water,  they  would  not  have 
much  less  resistance  than  water. — Sir  I.  Newton,  On 
Opticks. 

What  I  principally  insist  on  is  due  execution. — 
Swift. 

Principate.  s.    [Lat.  principatus.~\     Princi- 
pality; supreme  rule. 

Of  these  words  the  sense  is  plain  and  obvious,  that 
it  be  understood  that  under  two  metaphors  the 
principate  of  the  whole  church  was  promised. — 
Barrow,  On  the  Pope's  Supremacy. 
Principiate.  v.  a.    [Lat.  principium  =  begin- 
ning.]    Initiate.    Rare. 

It  imports  the  things  or  effects  principiated  or 
effected  by  this  intelligent  active  principle.— Sir  M. 
Hale,  Origination  of  Mankind.  (Ord  MS.) 
Prinoipiant.  adj.     Over-ruling.    Hare. 

There  are  some  principianta.nd  mother  sins  preg- 
nant with  mischief  of  a  progressive  nature,  such 
sins  which,  if  they  be  let  alone,  will  of  themselves 
do  mischief.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Doctor  Dubitantium. 
(Ord  MS.) 

I  deny  not  but  certain  and  known  idolatry,  or  any 
Other  sort  of  practicall  impiety,  with  itsprincipiant 
doctrine,  may  be  punished  corporally. — Id.,  Liberty 
of  Prophesying,  sect.  xiii.  (Ord  MS.) 

Principiation.  s.     Analysis  into  constituent 
or  elemental  parts.    Hare. 

The  separating  of  any  metal  into  its  original  or 
element  we  will  call  principiation.— Bacon. 
Principle,  s.  [Lat./??vnci/?mm;  Fr.  principe.~\ 

1.  Element ;     constituent  part ;    primordial 
substance. 

Modern  philosophers  suppose  matter  to  be  one 
simple  principle,  or  solid  extension  diversified  by 
its  various  shapes.—  Watts. 

Some  hidden  principle  to  move, 
To  put  together,  part  and  prove, 
And  mete  the  bounds  of  hate  and  love. 

Tennyson,  The  Two  Voices. 

2.  Original  cause. 

Some  few,  whose  lamp  shone  brighter,  have  been 

led 

Prom  cause  to  cause  to  nature's  secret  head, 
And  found  that  one  first  principle  must  be. 

Dryden,  Iteliyio  Laici,  12. 

For  the  performance  of  this  a  vital  or  directive 
principle  seemeth  to  be  assistant  to  the  corporeal. — 
Grew,  Cosmologia  Sacra. 

3.  Being  productive  of  other  being;  opera- 
tive cause. 

The  soul  of  man  is  an  active  principle,  and  will  be 
employed  one  way  or  other. — Archbishop  Tillotson. 

4.  Fundamental   truth ;    original  postulate ; 
first  position  from   which  others   are  de- 
duced. 

Touching  the  law  of  reason,  there  are  in  it  some 
things  which  stand  as  principles  universally  agreed 
upon ;  and  out  of  those  principles,  which  are  in 
themselves  evident,  the  greatest  moral  duties  we 
owe  towards  God  or  man,  may,  without  any  great 
difficulty,  be  concluded.  —  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

Such  kind  of  notions  as  are  general  to  mankind, 
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and  not  confined  to  any  particular  sect,  or  nation,  or 
time,  are  usually  styled  common  notions,  seminal 
principles-,  and  '  lex  nata'  by  the  Roman  orator. — 
Bishop  Wilkins. 

All  of  them  may  be  called  principles,  when  com- 
pared with  a  thousand  other  judgments,  which  we 
form  under  the  regulation  of  these  primary  propo- 
sitions.— Watts,  Lopick. 
If  new  and  old,  disastrous  feud, 

Must  ever  shock,  like  armed  foes, 

And  this  be  true,  till  Time  shall  close, 
That  principles  are  rained  in  blood.  Tennyson. 

'  Before  I  support  Conservative  principles,'  con- 
tinued Coningsby, '  I  merely  wish  to  be  informed 
what  those  principles  aim  to  conserve." — B.  Disraeli, 
Coningsby. 

Rigby  had  as  yet  one  great  advantage ;  he  had  no 
opponent;  and  without  personal  opposition,  no 
contest  can  be  very  bitter.  It  was  for  some  days 
Rigby  versus  Liberal  principles:  and  Rigby  had 
much  the  best  of  it,  for  he  abused  Liberal  princi- 
ples loudly  in  his  harangues,  who,  not  being  repre- 
sented on  the  occasion,  made  no  reply. — Ibid. 

5.  Ground  of  action  ;  motive. 

Farewell,  young  lords,  these  warlike  principles 
Do  not  throw  from  you. 

Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  ii.  1. 

As  no  principle  of  vanity  led  me  first  to  write  it, 
so  much  less  does  any  such  motive  induce  me  now 
to  publish  it.— Archbishop  Wake. 

There  would  be  but  small  improvements  in  the 
world,  were  there  not  some  common  principle  of 
action  working  equally  with  all  men.  —  Addison, 
Spectator. 

Each  poet  suited  his  hero— Barbpur,  the  magnani- 
mous, considerate,  and  far-seeing  king ;  Blind  Harry, 
the  indomitable  popular  champion,  with  his  one 
passion  and  principle,  hatred  of  the  domination 
of  England  occupying  his  whole  soul  and  being. 
— Craik,  History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  327. 

6.  Tenet  on  which  morality  is  founded. 

I'll  try 

If  yet  I  can  subdue  those  stubborn  principles 
Of  faith,  of  honour.  Addison,  Cato. 

A  feather  shooting  from  another's  head, 
Extracts  his  brain,  and  prind-ple  is  fled. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  521. 

All  kinds  of  dishonesty  destroy  our  pretences  to 
an  honest  principle  of  mind,  so  all  kinds  of  pride 
destroy  our  pretences  to  a  humble  spirit. — Law. 

7.  Beginning.    Latinism. 

Doubting  sad  end  of  principle  unsound. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  v.  11,  2. 
And  given  principle  to  no  inconsiderable  uavy. — 
Evelyn,  Navigation  and  Commerce,  p.  47. 

Principle,  v.  a.   Establish  or  fix  in  any  tenet ; 
impress  with  any  tenet  good  or  ill. 

Wisest  and  best  of  men  full  oft  beguiled, 
With  goodness  principled  not  to  reject 
The  penitent,  but  ever  to  forgive, 
Are  drawn  to  wear  out  miserable  days. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  759. 

It  is  the  concern  of  his  majesty,  and  the  peace  of 
his  government,  that  the  youth  be  principled  with  a 
thorough  persuasion  of  the  justness  of  the  old  king's 
cause. — South,  Sermons. 

Governors  should  be  well  principled  and  good 
natured.— Sir  B.  L*  Estrange. 

Men  have  been  principled  with  an  opinion  that 
they  must  not  consult  reason  in  things  of  religion. 
— Locke. 

Let  an  enthusiast  be  principled  that  he  or  his 
teacher  is  inspired,  and  you  in  vain  bring  the  evi- 
dence of  clear  reasons  against  his  doctrine. — Id. 

Principled,  part.  adj.     Supplied  with,  based 
upon,  principles. 

He  seems  a  settled  and  principled  philosopher, 
thanking  fortune  for  the  tranquillity  he  has  by  her 
aversion. — Pope. 

Principling.  verbal  abs.    Instillation  or  esta- 
blishment of  principles. 

There  are  so  many  young  persons,  upon  the  well 
and  ill  principling  of  whom,  next  under  God,  de- 
pends, the  happiness  or  misery  of  this  church  and 
state. — South,  Sermons. 

Princock.     See  Princox. 

It  is  a  princock  boy,  who  in  his  school  knows  not 
how  far  one  proceeds  against  all  order.  —  Florio, 
Translation  of  Montaigne,  p.  503. 

Princox.   *.   and  adj.     Petulant   coxcomb ; 
conceited  youngster. 

You  are  a  saucy  boy ; 
This  trick  may  chance  to  scathe  you  :  . . .  I  know 

what: 
You  must  contrary  me ! . . .  you  are  a  princox,  go. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  5. 
And  thou,  young  princox,  puppet  as  thou  art, 
Shall  play  no  longer  thy  proud  kingling's  part 
On  such  a  kixey  stage. 

Sylvester,  Translation  of  Du  Bar  las, 

2SO-2.  (Ord  MS.) 
Prink,  v.  n.     [prank.]     Deck  for  show. 

Hold  a  good  wager  she  was  every  day  longer 
prinking  in  the  glass  than  you  was.— Art  of  Tor- 
menting. 
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Prink.  0.  a.    Dress  or  adjust  to  ostentation. 

They  who  prink  and  pamper  the  body,  and  netr- 
lect  the  soul,  are  like  one,  who,  having  a  nightingale 
in  his  house,  is  more  fond  of  the  cage  than  of  the 
bird.— Howell,  Letters,  iv.  21. 


Print,  v.  a. 

I.  Mark 


another. 


bv  pressing  anything  upon  ai 
6n  his  fiery  steed  betimes  he  rode, 
That  scarcely  prints  the  turf  on  which  he  trod. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  ii.  45. 

2.  Impress  anything  so  as  to  leave  its  form. 

Perhaps  some  footsteps  printed  in  the  clay, 
Will  to  my  love  direct  your  wand'ring  way. 

Lord  Roscommon. 

3.  Form  by  impression. 

Ye  shall  not  make  any  cuttings  in  your  flesh  for 
the  dead,  nor  print  any  marks  upon  you. — Leviticus, 
xix.  28. 

Your  mother  was  most  true  to  wedlock,  prince, 
For  she  did  print  your  royal  father  off, 
Conceiving  you.        Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  v.  1. 
This  royal  bounty  brought  its  own  reward ; 

And  in  their  minds  so  deep  did  print  the  sense, 
That  if  their  ruins  sadly  they  regard, 

'Tis  but  with  fear  the  sight  might  drive  him  thence. 
Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  cclxxxvii. 

4.  Impress  words,  or  make  books,  not  by  the 
pen,  but  by  the  press  ;  publish  in  a  printed 
Ibrm  r  (often  with  off). 

Well,  when  I  had  thus  put  my  ends  together, 
I  showed  them  others,  that  I  might  see  whether 
They  would  condemn  them,  or  them  justify : 
And  some  said,  Let  them  live :  some,  Let  them  die ; 
Some  said,  John,  print  it ;  others  said,  Not  so  5 
Some  said,  It  might  do  good ;  others  said  No. 
Now  was  I  in  a  strait,  and  did  not  see 
Which  was  the  best  thing  to  be  done  by  me : 
At  last  I  thought,  Since  you  are  thus  divided, 
1  print  it  will,  and  so  the  case  decided. 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  The  Author's 
Apology. 

This  nonsense  got  in  by  a  mistake  of  the  stage 
editors,  who  printed  from  the  piecemeal  written 
parts.— Pope. 

I  frankly  own  I  have  discovered  a  want  of  accu- 
racy in  some  things  of  small  moment  since  the  book 
was  printed  off.  —  Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature  and 
Choice  of  Aliments,  preface.  (Ord  MS.) 

Fust .  .  .  printed  off  a  considerable  number  of 
copies  of  the  Bible,  to  imitate  those  which  were 
commonly  sold  as  MSS. ;  and  he  undertook  the  sale 
of  them  at  Paris.  It  was  his  interest  to  conceal  this 
discovery,  and  to  pass  off  his  printed  copies  for  MSS. 
But,  enabled  to  sell  his  Bibles  at  sixty  crowns,  while 
the  other  scribes  demanded  five  hundred,  this  raised 
universal  astonishment ;  and  still  more  when  he 
produced  copies  as  fast  as  they  were  wanted,  and 
even  lowered  his  price.  The  uniformity  of  the 
cppies  increased  the  wonder.  Informations  were 
given  in  to  the  magistrates  against  him  as  a  magi- 
cian ;  and  in  searching  his  lodgings  a  great  number 
of  copies  were  found.  The  red  ink— and  Fust's  red 
ink  is  Ipeculiarly  brilliant— which  embellished  his 
copies,  was  said  to  be  his  blood  ;  and  it  was  solemnly 
adjudged  that  he  was  in  league  with  the  infernals. 
Fust  at  length  was  obliged,  to  save  himself  from  a 
bonfire,  to  reveal  his  art  to  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
who  discharged  him  from  all  prosecution  in  con- 
sideration of  the  wonderful  invention. — Courtney, 
in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Litera- 
ture, and  Art. 

5.  Stamp  any  woven  fabric,  especially  of 
cotton,  with  coloured  patterns. 

The  manufacturer  has  now  become  a  free  agent, 
. . .  and  can  print  at  whatever  hour  he  mav  receive 
an  order;  whereas  he  was  formerly  obliged  to  wait 
the  convenience  of  the  excise  officer,  whose  province 
it  was  to  measure  and  stamp  the  cloth  before  it 
could  be  packed. . . .  Under  the  patronage  of  parlia- 
ment it  was  easy  for  needy  adventurers  to  buy 
printed  calicoes,  because  they  could  raise  such  a 
sum  by  drawbacks  upon  the  export  of  one  lot  as 
would  go  far  to  pay  for  another,  and  thus  carry  on  a 
fraudulent  system  of  credit,  which  sooner  or  later 
merged  in  a  disastrous  bankruptcy.—  Ure,  Diction- 
ary of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Print,  v.  n.  Use,  avail  one's  self  of,  the  art 
of  typography  :  (especially  with  reference 
to  publication). 

From  the  moment  he  prints,  he  must  expect  to 
hear  no  more  truth.— Pope. 

Print.  *.  [Fr.  empreinte;  Lat.premo  =  press.] 
1.  Mark  or  form  made  by  impression. 

Some  more  time 
Must  wear  the  print  of  his  remembrance  out. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  ii.  3. 
Abhorred  slave, 

Which  any  print  of  goodness  wilt  not  take, 
Being  capable  of  all  ill  J  Id..  Temvest  i  •> 

Attend  the  foot, 
That  leaves  the  print  of  hlood.  Id.,  King  John  iv  3 

Up  they  tost  the  sand, 
Xo  wheel  seen,  nor  wheel's  print  was  in  the  mould 

imprest 
Btbiud  them.      Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Iliad 
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O'er  the  smooth  enamell'd  green, 
"Where  no  print  of  step  hath  been. 

Milton,  Arcades,  84. 
The  heaven,  by  the  sun's  team  untrod, 
Hath  took  no  print  of  the  approaching  light. 

Id.,  Ode  on  the  Morning  of  Christ's  Nativity,  19. 
Before  the  lion's  den  appeared  the  footsteps  of 
many  that  had  gone  in,  but  no  prints  of  any  that 
ever  came  out. — South,  Sermons. 

Winds,  bear  me  to  some  barren  island, 
WbVMffint  of  human  feet  was  never  seen. 

Dry  den  and  Lee,  (Edipus,  iv.  1. 
From  hence  Astrea  took  her  flight,  and  here 
The  j>rintx  of  her  departing  steps  appear. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  ii.  671. 
If  they  be  not  sometimes  renewed  by  repeated 
exercise  of  the  senses  or  reflection,  the  print  wears 
out. — Locke. 

2.  That   which   being   impressed  leaves   its 
form  :  (as,  '  a  butter-print '). 

3.  Pictures  cut  in  wood  or  copper  and  im- 
pressed on  paper. 

The  prints  which  we  see  of  antiquities,  may  con- 
tribute to  form  our  genius,  and  to  give  us  great  ideas. 
— Dryden. 

Words  standing  for  things  should  be  expressed  by 
little  draughts  and  prints  made  of  them. — Locke. 

Conrad  ab  Uffenbach,  a  learned  German,  recreated 
his  mind,  after  severe  studies,  with  a  collection  of 
prints  of  eminent  persons,  methodically  arranged ; 
he  retained  this  ardour  of  the  Grangerite  to  his  last 
days. — /.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of  Literature,  Amuse- 
ments of  the  Learned. 

That  prints  without  text,  or  letterpress,  as  it  is 
termed,  were  in  common  use  at  a  period  consider- 
ably anterior  to  that  of  the  block  books,  there  is 
abundant  evidence.  .  .  .  Playing  cards  were  en- 
graved and  printed  from  blocks  towards  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  century  or  probably  earlier.  The 
print  of  St.  Christopher  carrying  the  infant  Saviour 
on  his  back  across  the  sea.  in  the  collection  of 
Earl  Spencer,  bears  an  inscription  and  the  date  1423 
at  the  bottom  of  the  same  block ;  but  one  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  J.  A.  O.  Weigel  of  Leipsic  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  work  of  even  an  earlier  artist. — 
Cmirtney,  in  Brandeand  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 
Used  metaphorically. 

From  my  breast  I  cannot  tear 
The  passion  which  from  thence  did  grow; 
Nor  yet  out  of  my  fancy  rase 
The  print  of  that  supposed  face.  Waller. 

4.  Form,  size,  arrangement,  or  other  qualities 
of  the  types  used  in  printing  books. 

She  is  a  non-conformist  in  a  close  stomacher  and 
ruff  of  Geneva  print,  and  her  purity  consists  much 
in  her  linen. . . .  Her  devotion  at  the  church  is  much 
in  the  turning  up  of  her  eye,  and  turning  down  the 
leaf  in  her  book  when  she  hears  named  chapter  and 
verse.  When  she  comes  home  she  commends  the 
sermon  for  the  Scripture  and  two  hours.  She  loves 
preaching  better  than  praying,  and,  of  preachers, 
lecturers  •,  and  thinks  the  week-day's  exercise  far 
more  edifying  than  the  Sunday's. — Bishop  Earle, 
Microcosmography. 

Strict  devotees  were,  I  believe,  noted  for  the  small- 
ness  and  precision  of  their  ruffs,  which  were  termed 
in  print,  from  the  exactness  of  the  folds. . . .  The 
term  of  Geneva  print  probably  arose  from  the  mi- 
nuteness of  the  type  used  at  Geneva.  ...  It  is,  I 
think,  clear  that  a 'ruff  of  Geneva  print,'  means  a 
small,  closely-folded  ruff,  which  was  the  distinction 
of  a  non-conformist. — Bliss,  Note  on  tJie  Passage. 

The  small  Genev&print  referred  to,  we  apprehend, 
was  the  type  used  in  the  common  copies  of  the 
Geneva  translation  of  the  Bible  (Coverdale's  second 
version,  first  published  in  1560),  which  were  adapted 
for  the  pocket,  and  were  of  smaller  size  than  any 
other  edition.  This  was  the  favourite  Bible  of  the 
Puritans:  and  these  small  copies  were  the  'little 
pocket  Bibles,  with  gilt  leaves,'  their  quotations  from 
which  Selden  used  to  hint  to  his  brethren  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly  might  not  always  be  found 
exactly  conformable  to  the  original  Greek  or  Hebrew. 
— Craik,  History  of  English  Literature,  vol.ii.  p.  66, 
(Note  on  Text  and  Bliss.) 

5.  Single  sheet  printed  for  sale  ;  paper  some- 
thing less  than  a  pamphlet. 

The  prints,  about  three  days  after,  were  filled  with 
the  same  terms. — Addison. 

The  publick  had  said  before,  that  they  were  dull ; 
and  they  were  at  great  pains  to  purchase  room  in 
the  prints,  to  testify  under  their  hands  the  truth  of 
it. — Pope. 

With  in. 

a.  State  of  being  published  by  the  printer. 
I  love  a  ballad  in  print,  a"  life. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 
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His  natural  antipathy  to  a  man,  who  endeavours 
to  signalize  his  parts  in  the  world,  has  hindered 
many  persons  from  making  their  appearance  in 
print. — A  ddison. 

The  rights  of  the  Christian  church  are  scornfully 
trampled  on  in  print.— Bishop  Atterbury. 

'Tis  pleasant,  too.  to  see  one's  name  in  print ; 
A  book  's  a  book,  although  there's  nothing  in't. 

Byron,  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 
b.  Formal  method  ;  exactness. 

I  will  do  it,  sir,  in  print.— Shakespear,  Love's  La- 
bour's lost,  iii.  1. 

All  this  I  speak  in  print.— Id.,  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona,  ii.  1. 

He  must  speak  in  print,  walk  in  print,  eat  and 
drink  in  print! — Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy, 
p.  539. 
A  legge  in  print,  a  prettie  foot. 

Warner,  Albion's  England. 
It  is  so  rare  to  see 

Aught  that  belongs  to  young  nobility 
In  print,  but  their  own  clothes.       Sir  .7.  Suckling. 
Lay  his  head  sometimes  higher,  sometimes  lower, 
that  he  may  not  feel  every  little  change,  who  is  not 
designed  to  have  his  maid  lay  all  things  in  print, 
and  tuck  him  in  warm. — Locke. 
Out  of  print.     Sold   off,   the  edition    being 
exhausted. 

I  published  some  tables,  which  were  out  of  print. 
— A  rbuthnot. 

Printed,  part.  adj.     Stamped  as  a  print,  or 
piece  of  printing. 

As  soon  as  he  begins  to  spell,  pictures  of  animals 
should  be  got  him,  with  the  printed  names  to  them. 
— Locke. 
Printer,  s.     One  who  prints. 

a.  Books. 

I  find,  at  reading  all  over,  to  deliver  to  the 
printer,  in  that  which  I  ought  to  have  done  to  com- 
ply with  my  design,  I  am  fallen  very  short. — Sir  K. 
Digby. 

See  the  printer's  boy  below  ; 
Ye  hawkers  all,  your  voices  lift.  Swift. 

To  buy  books,  because  they  were  published  by  an 
eminent  printer,  is  much  as  if  a  man  should  buy 
cloaths  that  did  not  fit  him,  only  because  made  by 
some  famous  taylor. — Pope. 

Caxton's  types,  as  well  as  those  of  most  of  the  early 
printers,  were  the  Gothic,  or  black  letter  characters, 
mixed  with  a  kind  of  secretary  hand,  and  having 
the  characteristics  found  in  English  MSS.  of  a 
period  anterior  to  the  Conquest.  —  Courtney,  in 
Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art. 

b.  Woven  fabricks :  (often,  the  second  ele- 
ment in  a  compound,  rather  than  a  separate 
word,  e.g.  calico-printer). 

It  was  . . .  only  after  1774  that  this  art  [calico- 
printing]  began  to  be  founded  upon  right  principles, 
in  consequence  of  the  repeal  of  that  part  of  the  act 
of  1730,  which  required  the  warp  to  be  made  of  linen 
yarn.  Henceforth  the  printer,  though  still  saddled 
with  a  heavy  duty  of  3d.  the  square  yard,  was  allowed 
to  apply  his  substances  to  a  homogeneous  web.  . . . 
The  great  disadvantage  under  which  French  printers 
labour,  is  the  higher  price  they  pay  for  cotton 
fabrics  above  the  English  printers. —  Ure,  Dictionary 
of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 
Printing:,  verbal  abs. 

1.  Art  or  process  of  impressing  letters  or 
words ;  typography. 

Thou  hast  caused  printing  to  be  used ;  and,  con- 
trary to  the  king,  his  crown  and  dignity,  thou  hast 
built  a  paper-mill  I— Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II. 
iv.  7. 

Liberty  of  printing  must  be  enthroned  again  !— 
Milton,  Areopaffitica. 

To  Schoeffer  is  attributed,  with  equal  unanimity, 
the  invention  of  casting  types  of  metal  by  means  of 
a  matrix.  For  this  happy  improvement— without 
which,  indeed,  printing  with  moveable  types  would 
have  been  checked  in  its  natural  development,  like 
an  animal  or  a  plant  left  without  adequate  nourish- 
ment,— Sehceffer,  who  was  at  the  time  in  the  service 
of  Gutenberg  and  Fust,  is  said  to  have  received  from 
the  latter  his  only  daughter  in  marriage.— Craik, 
History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  i. 

In  the  year  1274  the  price  of  a  Bible,  in  9  volumes, 
'fairly  written,'  with  a  glossary  or  commentary, 
was  50  marks,  or  332. ;  and  in  1433,  the  cost  of  tran- 
scribing the  works  of  Nicholas  de  Lira,  in  2  yols., 
'  to  oe  chained  in  the  library  of  the  Grey  Friars,' 
London,  was  66Z.  13s.  4rf.  This  shows  the  enormous 
cost  of  books  before  the  discovery  of  printing ;  for, 
if  we  take  the  money  of  those  times  to  be  twenty 
times  its  present  value,  the  Bible  must  have  been 
worth  66<K.,  and  De  Lira  1,333?.  6*.  Sd.  The  pay  of  a 
labouring  man  in  1272  was  l\d.  a  day.— Courtney,  in 
Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art. 

2.  Process  of  staining  linen  with  figures. 
Printless.  adj.     Destitute  of  impression. 

Ye,  that  on  the  sands  with  printless  foot 
Do  clia.se  the  ebbing  Neptune. 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  v.  1 . 
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"Whilst  from  off  the  waters  fleet, 
Thus  I  set  my  printless  feet, 
O'er  the  eowslip's  velvet  head, 
That  bends  not  as  I  tread.  Milton,  C'omus,  8fl( 

Prior,  adj.     [Lat.]     Former;  being  befon 
something  else ;  antecedent ;  anterior. 

Whenever  tempted  to  do  or  approve  anything  con 
trary  to  the  duties  we  are  enjoined,  let  us  reflec 
that  we  have  n  prior  and  superior  obligation  to  tin 
commands  of  Christ. — Rogers. 

'  What  a  happiness  it  is  to  have  a  clever  mother! 
exclaimed  Eirremont,  as  he  pondered  over  the  re 
turns  of  his  election  agent.  Lady  Marney,  dull 
warned  of  the  impending  catastrophe,  was'  expe' 
riencing  all  the  advantages  of  prior  information  - 
B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  ii.  ch.  vi. 

We  now  always  pronounce  the  word  aspect  witl 
the  accent  on  the  first  syllable;  in  the  time  o 
Shakespeare  it  was  always  accented  on  the  last.  W( 
now  call  a  certain  short  composition  an  6ssay ;  bul 
only  a  century  ago  it  was  called  an  essav. . . .  Pro- 
bably  at  an  earlier  period,  when  this  change  was 
going  on  more  actively,  it  was  part  of  that  general 
process  by  which  the  Teutonic  . .  .  element  in  out 
language  eventually  .  .  .  acquired  the  ascendencj 
over  the  French  element ;  and,  if  so,  for  a  time  the 
accentuation  of  many  words  would  be  unfixed,  or 
would  oscillate  between  the  two  systems — the  French 
habit  of  reserving  itself  for  the  final  syllable,  and 
the  native  tendency  to  cling  to  a  prior  portion  ot 
the  word.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  case  in 
Chaucer's  day:  many  words  are  manifestly  in  his 
poetry  accented  differently  from  what  they  are  now 
(as  is  proved,  upon  either  theory  of  his'  prosody 
when  they  occur  at  the  end  of  a  verse) ,  and  in  many 
also  he  seems  to  vary  the  accent— pronouncing,  for 
instance,  langage  in  one  line,  langage  in  another— 
as  suits  his  convenience.— Craik,  History  of  English 
Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  251. 

Prior,  s.  [Fr.  prieur.~\   Head  of  a  convent  of 
monks,  inferior  in  dignity  to  an  abbot. 

Prior  is  such  a  person,  as,  in  some  churches,  pre- 
sides over  others  in  the  same  churches.  —  Ayliffe, 
Par  ergon  Juris  Canonici. 

Neither  she,  nor  any  other,  besides  the  prior  of 
the  convent,  knew  anything  of  his  name.— Addison, 
Spectator. 

Priorate.  s.      [L.Lat.  prioratus.']     Govern- 
ment exercised  by  a  prior. 

Walkelin  was  bishop  there  during  Godfrey's 
priorate. —  Warton. 

Prioress,  s.    Lady  superior  of  a  convent  of 
nuns. 

When  you  have  vow'd,  you  must  not  speak  with 

men, 
But  in  the  presence  of  the  prioress. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  5. 

The  reeve,  miller,  and  cook  are  distinguished  from 
each  other,  as  much  as  the  mincing  lady  prioress 
and  the  broad  speaking  wife  of  Bath.— Dryden,  Pre- 
face to  the  Tales  and  Fables. 

With  how  genuine  a  courtesy,  at  once  encouraging 
and  reverential,  he  first  addresses  himself  to  the 
modest  Clerk,  and  the  gentle  Lady  Prioress,  and 
the  Knight.— Craik,  History  of  English  Literature, 
vol.  i.  p.  301. 

Priority,  s. 

1.  State  of  being  first ;  precedence  in  time. 

From  son  to  son  of  the  lady,  as  they  should  be  in 
priority  of  birth.— Sir  J.  Hayward. 

Men  still  affirm,  that  it  killeth  at  a  distance,  that 
it  poisoneth  by  the  eye,  and  by  priority  of  vision.— 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

This  observation  may  assist,  in  determining  the 
dispute  concerning  the  priority  of  Homer  and 
Hesiod. — Broome. 

Though  he  oft  renew'd  the  fight, 
And  almost  got  priority  of  sight, 
He  ne'er  could  overcome  her  quite.  Swift. 

Hence  it  is,  that,  in  the  march  of  civilization,  the 
priority  is  unquestionably  due  to  the  most  fertile 
parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  But  although  their  civi- 
lization was  the  earliest,  it  was  very  far,  indeed, 
from  being  the  best  or  most  permanent. — Buckle, 
History  of  Civilization  in  England,  vol.  i.  p.  46. 

2.  Precedence  in  place. 

Follow,  Cominius ;  we  must  follow  you ; 
Right  worthy  you  priority. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  i.  1. 
Priorly.  adv.     Antecedently. 

Priorly  to  that  era,  when  it  [the  earth]  was  made 
the  habitation  of  man. — Geddes,  Preface  to  Trans- 
lation of  the  Bible. 

Priorsnip.  s.  State  or  office  of  prior;  priorate. 
Priory.  *. 

1.  Convent,  in  dignity  below  an  abbey. 

Our  abbeys  and  our  priories  shall  pay 
This  expedition's  charge. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  i.  1. 

2.  See  extract. 

Priories  are  the  churches  which  are  given  to 
priors  in  titulum,  or  by  way  of  title.— Ayliffe,  Pa- 
rergon  Juris  Canonici. 
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Prisage.  s.   [Fr. ;  Low  Lat.  prisayiumJ] 

I    Share  belonging  to  the  king  or  admiral  out 

of  such  goods  as  are  taken  as  prizes. 
•2.  Of  wines.     See  extract. 

Prisage.  now  called  butlerage,  is  a  custom  whereby 
the  prince  challenges  out  of  every  bark  loaden  with 
wine,  two  tuns  of  wine  at  his  price.— Cowell. 

prisclan.  s.  [Name  of  a  Latin  grammarian, 
pre-eminent  as  an  authority  during  the 
middle  ages.]  To  break  Priscian's  head, 
is  to  violate  a  rule  of  grammar,  especially 
in  the  matter  of  quantity. 

Treatises  on  the  art  itself  have  been  numerous. 
In  these  the  masters  of  it  have  criticised  their  pre- 
decessors and  contemporaries,  but  only  as  gramma- 
rians have  criticised  grammarians  ;  either  for  tres- 


cal  and  critical  on  English  Church  Mustek. 
Oh  !  had  1  lived  in  those  good  days, 

Fair  cousin,  for  thy  glances, 
Instead  of  breaking  Priscian's  head, 

I  had  been  breaking  lances.  Praed. 

Prise,  v.  a.     See  extract. 

To  prise  a  box  is  to  force  it  open  by  leverage,  from 
French  prize,  a  taking,  seizing,  any  advantage  ...  a 
purchase,  in  nautical  language.  —  Wedgwood,  Dic- 
tionary qf  English  Etymology. 
Prism.  *.     [Fr.  prisme ;    Gr.   trpinfia,   from 
Trpguj  =  split.]     Bar  of  three  sides  (see  ex- 
tract), of  special  application  when  made  of 
glass,  in  Optics,  for  the  decomposition  of 

light. 

A  prism  of  glass  is  a  glass  bounded  with  two  equal 
and  parallel  triangular  ends,  and  three  plain  and 
well  polished  sides,  which  meet  in  three  parallel 
lines,  running  from  the  three  angles  of  one  end,  to 
the  three  angles  of  the  other  end.— Sir  1.  Newton, 
On  Opticks. 
Through  the  grey  void  abysm, 

Down,  down ! 
Where  the  air  is  no  prism, 
And  the  moon  and  stars  are  not, 
And  the  cavern-crags  wear  not 
The  radiance  of  Heaven, 
Nor  the  gloom  to  Earth  given. 

Shelley,  Prometheus  Unbound. 

A  name  ought  to  be  like  a  boundary.  ...  At  and 
near  the  boundary  itself  all  is  vague.    There  are  de- 
cided greens,  and  there  are  decided  blues ;  but  be- 
tween the  two  colours  there  are  shades  of  which  it 
must  be  unsettled  by  universal  agreement  to  which 
of  the  two  colours  they  belong.    To  the  eye,  green 
passes  into  blue  by  imperceptible  gradations. . . . 
.But  the  advance  of  knowledge  has  a  tendency  to 
supply  means  of  precise  definition.     Thus,  in  the 
instance  above  cited,  Wollaston  and    Fraunhofer  | 
have  discovered  black  lines  which  always  exist  in  j 
the  spectrum  of  solar  colours  given  by  a  jilass  prism,  ' 
in  the  same  relative  places.  There  are  definite  places 
in  the  spectrum,  by  the  help  of  which  the  shade  of 
any  colour  therein  existing  may  be  ascertained,  and  ! 
the  means  of  definition  given. — De  Morgan,  Formal 
Logic,  p.  35. 
Till  all  the  hundred  summers  pass, 

The  beams,  that  through  the  oriel  shine, 
Make  prism*  on  every  caryen  glass, 

And  beaker  brimmed  with  noble  wine. 

Tennyson,  The  Day-Dream.  I 

By  means  of  the  law  of  refraction  ...  we  are 
enabled  to  trace  a  ray  of  light  in  its  passage  through 
any  medium  or  body  of  any  figure,  or  through  any  | 
number  of  bodies,  provided  we  can  always  find  the  I 
inclination  of  the  incident  ray  to  that  small  portion 
of  tlie  surface  where  the  ray  either  enters  or  quits 
the  body.  The  bodies  generally  used  in  optical  ex- 
periments, and  in  the  construction  of  optical  instru- 
ments, where  the  client  is  produced  by  refraction, 
are  prisms,  plane  glasses,  spheres,  and  lenses.  . .. 
An  optical  jJW'/i  . .  .is  a  solid  haying  two  plane  sur- 
faces which  are  called  its  refracting  surfaces.  The 
face  equally  inclined  to  [each]  is  called  the  base 
of  the  pnsm.  . . .  Prisms  are  tiie  essential  parts  of 
the  apparatus  used  lor  decomposing  light,  and  ex- 
amining the  properties  of  its  component  parts. — Sir 
D.  Jii-fivsU-r,  in  Lardiier's  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia,  Op- 
tics, §§  ;i4,  ;>5. 

Prismatic,  adj.    Formed  as,  or  as  by  means 
of,  a  prism. 

If  the  mass  of  the  earth  was  cubick,  prismatick, 
or  any  other  angular  figure,  it  would  follow,  that 
one,  too  vast  a  pare,  would  be  drowned,  and  another 
be  dry.— Derham. 

False  eloquence,  like  the  prismatick  glass, 
Us  gaudy  colours  spreads  on  every  place; 
The  lace  of  nature  we  no  more  survey, 
All  glares  alike,  without  distinction  gay. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  ii.  311. 

Light  in  varying  intensities  is  Known  as  pervad- 
ing surrounding  space.  The  many  tints  assumed 
by  the  sky  are  not,  in  so  far  ns  our  senses  are  con- 
cerned, the  attributes  of  matter.  And  by  casting 
the  prismatic  spectrum  upon  ix  succession  of  neigh- 
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bouring  surfaces,  we  may  readily  convince  ourselves 
that  colour  in  its  various  qualities  and  degrees,  exists 
apart  from  them. . . .  The  like  holds  good  with  re- 
spect to  the  relation  between  sounds  and  vibrating 
objects  which  we  learn  only  by  a  generalization 
of  experiences.  —  Herbert  Spencer,  Principles  of 
Psychology. 

Prismatical.  adj.     Prismatic. 

When  a  clear  piece  of  native  crystal  has  obtained 
a  good  prismatical  shape,  and  is,  in  a  due  position, 
exposed  to  the  sunbeams,  its  figuration,  by  enabling 
it  to  refract  and  reflect  those  beams  after  a  certain 
manner,  gives  it  a  colorilick  faculty,  whereby  it  is 
enabled  to  exhibit  that  wonderful  and  pleasing 
variety  of  colours,  that  emulate,  if  not  surpass  those 
of  the  rainbow.— Boyle,  Free  Enquiry,  p.  382.  (Ord 
MS.) 

Prismatically.  adv.     In  a  prismatic  man- 
ner ;  in  the  form  of  a  prism. 

Take  notice  of  the  pleasing  variety  of  colours  ex- 
hibited by  the  triangular  glass,  and  demand  what 
addition  or  decrement  of  either  salt,  sulphur,  or 
mercury,  befalls  the  glass,  by  being  prismatically 
figured ;  and  yet  it  is  known,  that  without  that 
shape,  it  would  not  afford  those  colours  as  it  does. — 


Prison.  *.  [Fr. ;  Italian  prigione ;  Lat.  pre- 
hensio,  -onis  =  seizure.]  Stronghold  in 
which  persons  are  confined  ;  gaol. 

He  hath  commission 
To  hang  Cordelia  in  the  prison. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  v.  3. 
For  those  rebellious  here  their  prison  ordain'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  71. 
Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make ; 

Nor  iron  bars  a  cage ; 
The  mind,  within  itself,  can  take 

That  for  a  hermitage : 
If  I  have  freedom  in  my  love ; 

And  in  my  soul  am  free ; 
Angels  alone  that  soar  above 
Enjoy  such  liberty. 

Lovelace,  To  Althceafrom  Prison. 
I  thought  our  utmost  good 
Was  in  one  word  of  freedom  understood, 
The  fatal  blessing  came ;  from  prison  free, 
I  starve  abroad,  and  lose  the  sight  of  Emily. 

Dryden,  Palarnon  and  Arcite,  i.  438. 
The  tyrant  ^Bolus,  from  his  airy  throne, 
With  power  imperial,  curbs  the  struggling  winds, 
And  sounding  tempests  in  dark  prisons  binds. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  Jlneid,  i.  79. 

At  his  first  coming  to  his  little  village,  it  was  as 

disagreeable  to   him  as  a  prison,  and  every  day 

seemed  too  tedious  to  be  endured  in  so  retired  a 

place. — Law. 

Used  adjectivally. 

Unkind !  can  you,  whom  only  I  adore, 
Set  open  to  your  slave  the  prison  door  ?       Dryden. 

He  that  has  his  chains  knocked  off,  and  the  pri- 
son doors  set  open  to  him,  is  presently  at  liberty. — 
Locke. 

Prison,  v.  a.  Imprison  :  (both  literally  and 
metaphorically;  the  latter  being  the  com- 
moner word). 

Universal  plodding  prisons  up 
The  nimble  spirits  in  the  arteries. 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  iv.  3. 
The  fairest  maid  she  was,  that  ever  yet 
Prison'd  her  locks  within  a  golden  net, 
Or  let  them  waving  hang  with  roses  fair  beset. 

P.  Fletcher,  Purple  Island. 

Prison-base,  less  properly,  Prison-bars,  s. 
[two  words.]  Game  so  called.  See  extract. 

The  spachies  of  the  court  play  every  Friday  at 
giocho  di  canni,  which  is  no  other  than  prisonbase 
upon  horseback,  hitting  one  another  with  darts,  as 
the  others  do  with  their  hands.— G.  Sandys,  Tra- 
vels. 

There  is  a  rustic  game  called  base  or  bars,  and  in 
some  places  prisoner's  bars ;  and  as  the  success  of 
this  pastime  depends  upon  the  agility  of  the  candi- 
dates and  their  skill  in  running,  1  think  it  may  pro- 
perly enough  be  introduced  here.  It  was  much 
practised  in  former  times,  and  some  vestiges  of  the 
game  still  remain  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
The  first  mention  of  this  sport  that  I  have  met  with 
occurs  in  the  Proclamations  at  the  head  of  the  par- 
liamentary proceedings  early  in  the  reign  of  ^Ed- 
ward the  Third,  where  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  childish 
amusement  and  prohibited  to  be  played  in  the 
avenues  of  the  Palace  at  Westminster  during  the 
sessions  of  Parliament,  because  of  the  interruption 
it  occasioned  to  the  members  and  others  in  passing 
to  and  fro  as  their  business  required. .  . .  The  per- 
formance of  this  pastime  requires  two  parties  of 
equal  number,  each  of  them  having  a  base  or  home, 
as  it  is  usually  called,  to  themselves,  at  the  distance 
of  about  twenty  or  thirty  yards.  The  players  then 
on  either  side  taking  hold  of  hands,  extend  them- 
selves in  length,  and  opposite  to  each  other,  as  far  as 
they  conveniently  can,  always  remembering  that 
one  of  them  must  touch  the  base;  when  any  one  of 
them  quits  the  hand  of  his  fellow  and  runs  into  the 
field,  which  is  called  giving  the  chase,  he  is  im me- 
diately followed  by  one  of  hit*  opponents ;  he  again 
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is  followed  by  a  second  from  the  former  side,  and  he 
by  a  second  opponent ;  and  so  on  alternately  until 
as  many  are  out  as  choose  to  run,  everyone  pursuing 
the  man  he  first  followed,  and  no  other ;  and  if  he 
overtake  him  near  enough  to  touch  him,  his  party 
claims  one  toward  their  game,  and  both  return 
home.  They  then  run  forth  again  and  again  in  like 
manner,  until  the  number  is  completed  that  de- 
cides the  victory ;  this  number  is  optional,  and  I 
am  told  rarely  exceeds  twenty. — Strutt,  Sports  and 
Pastimes  of  the  People  of  England. 

Prisoner,  s.     [Fr.  prisonnier.~\ 

1.  One  who  is  confined  in  prison. 

Csesar's  ill-erected  tower, 
To  whose  flint  bosom  my  condemned  lord 
Is  doomed  a  prisoner  by  proud  Bolingbroke. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  v.  1. 

The  most  pernicious  infection,  next  the  plague,  is 
the  smell  of  the  jail,  when  prisoners  have  been  long 
and  close,  and  nastily  kept. — Bacon. 

A  prisoner  is  troubled,  that  he  cannot  go  whither 
he  would ;  and  he  that  is  at  large  is  troubled,  that 
he  does  not  know  whither  to  go.— Sir  R.  L' Es- 
trange. 

2.  Captive  ;  one  taken  by  the  enemy. 

So  oft  as  homeward  I  from  her  depart, 
I  go  like  one  that  having  lost  the  field. 
Is  prisoner  led  away  with  heavy  heart.        Spenser. 

There  succeeded  an  absolute  victory  for  the  En- 
glish, the  taking  of  the  Spanish  general  d'Ocampo 
prisoner,  with  the  loss  of  few  of  the  English.— 
Bacon. 

He  yielded  on  my  word, 
And  as  my  prisoner,  1  restore  his  sword. 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperor,  iii.  3. 

8.  One  under  an  arrest. 

Tribune,  a  guard  to  seize  the  empress  straight, 
Secure  her  person  prisoner  to  the  state. 

Dryden,  Tyrannick  Love,  iv.  1. 

Prisonbouse.  s.  Gaol;  hold  in  which  one 
is  confined. 

I  am  forbid 
To  tell  the  secrets  of  my  prisonhoitse. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  5. 
Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy ! 
Shades  of  the  prison-house  begin  to  close 

Upon  the  growing  boy  ; 
But  lie  beholds  the  light,  and  whence  it  flows, 
He  sees  it  in  his  joy. 

Wordsworth,  Odes,  Intimations  of  Immortality. 

Prisonment.  s.  Imprisonment:  (this latter 
being  the  commoner  word). 

May  be  he  will  not  touch  young  Arthur's  life, 
But  hold  himself  safe  in  his  prisonment. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  iii.  4. 
Thou  should'st  perceive  my  passion,  if  these  signs 
Of  prisonment  were  off  me,  and  this  hand 
But  owner  of  a  sword. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Two  Noble  Kinsmen. 

Pristinate.  adj.     Pristine.    Hare. 

Beside  the  only  name  of  Christ,  and  exteriiall 
contempt  of  their  pristinate  idolatrye,  he  taught 
them  nothing  at  an.—Holinshed,  vol.  i.  b.  iii. col.  1.  b. 
(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Pristine,  adj.  [Lat.  pristinusJ]  Original ; 
ancient. 

Nor  can  ever  that  thick  cloud,  you  are  now  en- 
veloped with,  of  melancholized  old  age  and  unde- 
served adversity,  either  dark  the  remembrance  of 
your  pristine  lustre,  or  hide  from  me  the  sight  of 
your  personal  worth. — Dr.  H.  More,  Song  of  the 
soul,  dedication :  1847. 

Some  of  them  are  reinstated  in  their  pristine 
"happiness.  —  Glanville,  Pre-existence  of  Souls, 
ch.  xiv. 

Now  their  pristine  worth 
The  Britons  recollect.  A.  Philips. 

This  light  being  trajected  only  through  the  pa- 
rallel superficies  of  the  two  prisms,  if  it  suffered  any 
change  by  the  refraction  of  one  superficies,  it  lost 
that  impression  by  the  contrary  refraction  of  the 
other  superficies,  and  so,  being  restored  to  its  pris- 
tine constitution,  became  of  the  same  nature  and 
condition  as  at  first.— Sir  I.  Sewton,  On  Opticks. 

The  culinary  and  brewing  arts  remained  in  pris- 
tine completeness,  their  results  could  be  relished 
with  pristine  vigour.  —  Carlyle,  Critical  and  Mis- 
cellaneous Essays. 

Pritcb.  *.     ?  Crotchet ;  fancy. 

The  least  word  uttered  awry,  the  least  conceit 
taken,  or  pritch,  the  breaking  in  of  a  cow  into  their 
grounds,  y(a,  sheep  or  pigs,  is  enough  to  make  suits, 
and  they  will  be  revenged.— Rogers,  A'aaman  the 
Syrian,  p.  270.  (Trench.) 

Pritbee.  A  familiar  corruption  of  pray 
thee,  or  I  pray  thte,  which  some  of  the 
tragic  writers  (adds  Johnson)  have  injudi- 
ciously used. 

Well,  what  was  that  scream  for,  I  prithee  'I— Sir 
R.  L' Estrange. 

Alas !  why  com'st  thou  at  this  dreadful  moment 
To  shock  the  peace  of  my  departing  s<ml  ? 
Away  !  1  pritnee  leave  me !   Howe,  Jane  Shore  iv  2 
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PRITTLE-PRATTLE  > 
PRIVATIVE  j 

Prime-prattle,  s.  Empty  talk  ;  trifling  lo- 
quacity. 

She  handled  the  matter  so  cunningly  by  her  prit- 
tle-prattle,  that  she  made  him  believe  that  she  had 
done  both  honestly  and  wisely.— World  of  Wonders, 
p.  107:  1608. 

As  it  is,  it  is  plain  prittle-prattle,  and  ought  to 
be  valued  no  more  than  the  shadow  of  an  ass. — 
Bishop  Bramhall,  Church  of  England  Defended, 
p.  46:  1659. 

Mr.  Mason  laid  not  the  foundation  of  his  discourse 
upon  loose  Brittle-prattle,  but  upon  the  firm  foun- 
dation of  original  records.— Ibid.  p.  137. 

Privacy,  s. 

1 .  State  of  being  secret ;  secrecy. 

2.  Retirement ;  retreat ;  place  intended  to  be 
secret. 

Clamours  our  privacies  uneasy  make 
Birds  leave  their  nests  disturb  d,  and  beasts  their 
haunts  forsake.        Dryden,  Aurengzebe,  ii.  1. 

Her  sacred  privacies  all  open  lie, 
To  each  profane  enquiring  vulgar  eye.  Howe. 

Privacy,  s.     Privity. 

You  see  Frog  is  religiously  true  to  his  bargain, 
scorns  to  hearken  to  any  composition  without  your 
privacy. — Arbuthnot,  History  of  John  Bull. 

Privado.  s.  [Spanish.]  Secret  friend.  Ob- 
solete. 

The  lady  Brompton,  an  English  lady,  embarked 
for  Portugal  at  that  time,  with  some  pr ivado  of  her 
own. — Bacon. 

We  contemplate  him  not  only  in  the  quality  of 
his  place,  but  already  in  some  degree  of  a  privado. — 
Sir  H.  Wotton,  Remains,  p.  559. 

No  special  privilege  for  favourites,  no  postern- 
jrate  or  back  stairs  for  some  choice  privadoes. — 
Hammond,  Works,  iv.  529. 

It  is  no  new  thing  to  see  a  privado  carry  it  so 
high,  as  to  awaken  the  jealousy  of  his  prompter. — 
Dr.  H.  More,  Government  of  the  Tongue,  p.  151. 
Private,  adj.     [Lat.  privatus.'] 

1.  Not  open  j  secret. 

You  shall  go  with  me ; 
I  have  some  private  schooling  for  you  both. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  i.  1. 

Fancy  retires 
Into  her  private  cell,  when  nature  rests. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  108. 
Private,  or  secret  prayer,  is  that  which  is  used  by 
a  man  alone  apart  from  all  others. — Dr.  H.  More, 
Song  of  the  Soul. 

Fame,  not  contented  with  her  broad  high-way, 
Delights,  for  change,  thro'  private  paths  to  stray. 

Harte. 

2.  Alone  ;  not  accompanied. 

Away  from  light  steals  home  my  heavy  son, 
And  private  in  his  chamber  pens  himself. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  1. 

•6.  Being  upon  the  same  terms  with  the  rest 
of  the  community ;  particular  :  (opposed 
to  public), 

When  publick  consent  of  the  whole  hath  esta- 
blished any  thing,  every  man's  judgement,  being 
thereunto  compared,  were  private,  howsoever  his 
calling  be  to  some  kind  of  public  charge ;  so  that 
peace  and  quietness  there  is  not  any  way  possible, 
unless  the  probable  voice  of  every  entire  society  or 
body  politick  overrule  all  private  of  like  nature  in 
the  same  body. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  pre- 
face. 

He  sues 

To  let  him  breathe  between  the  heav'ns  and  earth, 
A  private  man  in  Athens. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  10. 
What  infinite  heartease  must  kings  neglect, 
That  private  men  enjoy  ?  and  what  have  kings, 
That  private  have  not  too,  save  ceremony  ? 

Id.,  Henry  V.  iv.  1. 

Peter  was  but  a  private  man,  and  not  to  be  any 
way  compared  with  the  dukes  of  his  house. — 
Peacham,  Of  Antiquities. 

The  first  principles  of  Christian  religion  should 
not  be  farced  with  school  points  and  private  tenets. 
— Bishop  Sanderson. 

Dare  you, 
A  private  man,  presume  to  love  a  queen  ? 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  ii.  2. 
The  leading  idea  of  the  book  is  indicated  by  its 
second  title,  '  Private  Vices  Public  Benefits ; ' — in 
other  words,  that  what  are  called  and  what  really 
are  vices  in  themselves,  and  in  the  individual  in- 
dulging in  them,  are  nevertheless,  in  many  respects, 
serviceable  to  the  community.— Craik,  History  of 
English  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  287. 

4.  Particular  ;  not  relating  to  the  public. 

My  end  being  private,  I  have  not  expressed  my 
conceptions  in  the  language  of  the  schools.— (Sir  K. 
Digby. 

5.  Admitted  to  participation  of  knowledge ; 
privy. 

Had  Echo  but  been  private  with  thy  thoughts, 
She  would  have  dropt  away  herself  in  tears. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revelt. 
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She  knew  them  averse  to  her  religion,  and  private 
.  to  her  troubles  and  imprisonment.— Sir  R.  Naun- 
ton,  Fragmenta  Regalia,  Observations  on   Queen 
Elizabeth. 

6.  Sequestered. 

In  this  private  plot,  be  we  the  first 
That  shall  salute  our  rightful  sovereign 
With  honour  of  his  birthright  to  the  crown. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  ii.  2. 
In  private.      Secretly  ;     not  publicly ;    not 
openly. 

In  private  grieve,  but  with  a  careless  scorn  ; 
In  publick  seem  to  triumph,  not  to  mourn. 

Granville. 
Private,  s. 

1 .  Secret  message.    Obsolete. 

[His]  private  with  me  of  the  dauphin's  love, 
Is  much  more  general  than  these  lines  import. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  iv.  3. 

2.  Personal  interest.     Obsolete. 

Nor  must  I  be  unmindful  of  my  private. 
For  which  I  have  called  my  brother,  and  the  tri- 
bunes, 
My  kinsfolk,  and  my  clients,  to  be  near  me. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy. 

3.  Common  soldier:  (used  adjectivally  in  the 
extract). 

I  cannot  put  him  to  a  private,  soldier  who  is  the 
leader  of  so  many  thousands.— Shakespear,  Henry 
IV.  Part  II.  iii.  2. 

4.  Privacy.    Rare. 

Go  off!  I  discard  you;  let  me  enjoy  my  private; 
go  oS.— Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night.'iii.  4. 

5.  With  the.     Opposed  to  the  public.    Rare. 

I  long  to  see  you  a  history  painter,  you  have 
already  done  enough  for  the  private,  do  something 
for  the  public,  and  be  not  confined,  like  the  rest,  to 
draw  only  such  silly  stories  as  our  own  faces  tell  of 
us.— Pope,  Letter  to  Jervas :  1716.  (Ord  MS.) 

Privateer,  s. 

1.  Ship  fitted  out  by  one  or  more  private 
individuals,  sailing  with  a  licence  (letter  of! 
marque)  from  a  belligerent  government,  I 
to  seize,  destroy,  or  plunder,  the  vessels  of 
the  enemy. 

It  was  resolved  that  all  possible  encouragement 
should  be  given  to  privateers,  that  is,  to  as  many  as 
would  take  commissions  from  the  admiral  to  set  out 
vessels  of  war,  as  they  call  them,  to  take  prizes  from 
the  enemy. — Lord  Clarendon,  Life,  ii.  462. 

The  commission  obtained  by  the  merchants  em- 
powers them  to  appropriate  to  their  own  use  what- 
ever prize  they  make,  after  legal  condemnation  ;  and 
government  allows  them  besides  5l.  for  every  man  on  i 
board  a  man-of-war  or  privateer,  taken  or  destroyed  j 
at  the  beginning  of  the  engagement;  and,  in  case  ' 
we  are  at  war  with  more  potentates  than  one,  they 
must  have  commissions  for  acting  against  each  of  j 
them ;   otherwise,  if  a  captain,  carrying  only  one  i 
against  the  Danes,  should  in  his  course  meet  with  j 
and  take  a  Frenchman,  this  prize  is  not  good,  but 
would  be  taken  from  him  by  any  man-of-war  he  ' 
met,  and  could  not  be  condemned  (for  him)  in  the 
Admiralty,  as  many  have  experienced.  —  Falconer,  j 
Marine  Dictionary.  (Burney.) 

He  is  at  no  charge  for  a  fleet,  further  than  provid- 
ing privateers,  wherewith  his  subjects  carry  on  a 
piratical  war  at  their  own  expence. — Swift,  Miscel- 
lanies. 

2.  Commander  of  a  privateer. 

A  famous  privateer,  called  Georgio  Maria,  was  a 
terror  to  all  the  sea-towns  about  the  Archipelago  ; 
he  was  of  Corsica,  of  a  good  family.— Randolph, 
State  of  the  Islands  of  the  Archipelago,  p.  10:  1687. 

Privateer,  v.  a.     Fit  out  ships  against  ene- 
mies, at  the  charge  of  private  persons. 

Privateering:,  verbal  abs.   Business,  calling, 
craft,  or  practice  of  a  privateer. 

The  profits  and  advantages  they  have  gained  in 
these  voyages,  and  by  privateering,  have  bought  a 
great  many  men  to  love  the  sea.— Davenant,  Dis- 
courses, ii.  115.  (Ord  MS.) 

The  practice  of  granting  commissions  to  privateers 
first  became  general  in  the  war  between  Spain  and 
the  revolted  Netherlands,  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century ;  when  it  was  extensively  made  use  of  by 
the  prince  of  Orange  as  a  means  of  annoying  the 
Spanish  trade.  By  the  treaty  of  Paris,  in  1856,  pri- 
vateering was  abolished  as  between  the  principal 
European  nations.  Whether,  however,  this  aboli- 
tion would  hold  good  in  actual  war  may  reasonably 
be  doubted,  for  privateering  is  the  natural  resource 
of  a  weak  power  against  a  superior  adversary  pos- 
sessing a  wealthy  commercial  marine.— Brande  and 
Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Privately,    adv.      In    a    private    manner; 
secretly ;  not  openly. 

There,  this  night 
We'll  pass  the  business  privately  and  well. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  4. 
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And  as  he  sat  upon  the  mount  of  Olives  the  dU 
ciples  came  unto  him  privately.— Matthew,  xxiv  •;' 
Privateness.     s.      Attribute   suggested   b\ 
Private. 

1.  State  of  a  man  in  the  same  rank  with  tlu 
rest  of  the  community. 

2.  Secrecy;  privacy. 

Ambassadors  attending  the  court  in  great  nutri 
ber,  he  did  content  with  courtesy,  reward  and  nn 
vateness. — Bacon. 

Studies  serve  for  delight,  for  ornament  and  foi 
ability.  Their  chief  use  for  delight  is  in  privatenes 
and  retiring. — Bacon,  Essays,  Of  Studies. 

Noon,  when  the  citizens  were  at  dinner,  WJD 
chosen  as  the  next  fittest  time  for  privateness  - 
ArcJibishop  Laud,  History  of  his  Trial  and  Trou 
bles. 

3.  Obscurity;  retirement. 

He  drew  him  into  the  fatal  circle  from  a  resolvet 
privateness  at  his  house  .  .  .  where  he  could  wol 
have  bent  his  mind  to  a  retired  course.— Sir  II 
Wotton,  Parallel  of  Essex  and  Buckingham. 
Privation,  s. 

1.  Removal  or  destruction  of  any  thing  01 
quality. 

For,  what  is  this  contagious  sin  of  kind, 
But  a  privation  of  that  srace  within. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortality  of  the  Soul 

If  the  privation  be  good,  it  follows  not  the  formei 
condition  was  evil,  but  less  good ;  for  the  flower  01 
blossom  is  a  positive  good,  although  the  remove  o 
it,  to  give  place  to  the  fruit,  be  a  comparative  good 
— Bacon. 

Of  some  forms  of  composition,  such  as  that  bi 
which  Re  is  prefixed  to  note  Repetition,  and  Un  tc 
signify  Contrariety  or  Privation,  all  the  example: 
cannot  be  accumulated,  because  the  use  of  thesi 
particles,  if  not  wholly  arbitrary,  is  so  little  limited 
that  they  are  hourly  affixed  to  new  words  as  occasioi 
requires  or  is  imagined  to  require  them.— Johnson 
Preface  to  Dictionary. 

Mademoiselle  Desmarets  had  thus  been  con 
damned  to  the  painful  choice  between  his  societj 
and  that  of  nobody  else,  or  that  of  anybody  elst 
with  the  rigid  privation  of  his.  Not  being  a  turtle 
dove  she  had  chosen  the  latter  alternative.— Lore, 
Lyttoti,  What  will  lie  do  with  it '!  b.  i.  ch.  x. 

2.  Act  of  the  mind  by  which,  in  considering 
a  subject,  we  separate  it  from  anything 
appendant. 

3.  Act  of  degrading  from  rank  or  office. 

If  part  of  the  people  or  estate  be  somewhat  in  the 
election,  you  cannot  make  them  nulls  or  cyphers  in 
the  privation  or  translation.— Bacon. 

Privative,  adj.     [Fr. ;  Lat.  privativus.'] 

1.  Causing  privation  of  anything. 

2.  Consisting  in  the  absence  of  something ; 
not  positive  :  (privative,  is  in  things,  what 
negative  is  in  propositions). 

The  impression  from  privative  to  active,  as  from 
silence  to  noise,  is  a  greater  degree  than  from  less 
noise  to  more. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental 
History. 

The  very  privative  blessings,  the  blessings  of  im- 
mutiity,  safeguard,  liberty  and  integrity  which  w« 
enjoy,  deserve  the  thanksgiving  of  a  whole  life.- 
Jeremy  Taylor. 

3.  In  Language.     See  extract. 

The  real  words  to  which  Cold  and  Hot,  Cheap  and 
Dear,  are  simply  negative,  are  Temperate  and  Mode- 
rate (or  Average),  as  we  may  easily  imagine  by  think- 
ing of  a  scale  of  prices,  or  a  thermometer.  Different 
again,  are  words  like  Blind,  &c.  Blind  means  Un- 
able to  see.  But  it  also  means  something  more, 
Chairs  and  Tables  are  unable  to  see.  So  are  all 
objects  destitute  of  an  optic  nerve— by  far  the  larger 
portion  of  creation.  Yet  these  are  not  the  objects 
we  call  Blind.  The  objects  we  call  blind  are  those 
members  of  a  class  Naturally  endowed  with  Sight 
which  are  unable  to  see.  Such  are  Sightless  men  and 
women  amongst  human  beings,  and  tnolus  amongst 
quadrupeds.  Hence,  Blind  means  Unable  to  see 
when  Sight  is  expected.  A  Blind  object  is  not 
merely  an  object  without  Sight,  but  an  object  de- 
prived of  it ;  or  at  any  rate,  an  object  which  is  ex- 
ceptional to  the  class  to  which  it  belongs.  Now  the 
extreme  character  of  words  like  Hot  and  Cold,  Ac., 
and  the  exceptional  character  of  words  like  Blind! 
&c.,  have  the  effect  of  giving  a  positive  character 
to  a  negative  name.  And  this  is  the  case  with 
many  other  words,  for  different  reasons.  Un- 
pleasant means  something  more  than  the  mere 
negation  of  pleasantness ;  Inconvenience  is  a 
stronger  term  than  Not  convenient.  Words  like 
Blind,  &c.,  are  called  privative — (priv-atus=de- 
priv-ed.)  They  suggest  the  idea  of  something  na- 
turally possessed,  but,  in  a  particular  case,  lost. 
Now  loss  is  a  great  deal  more  than  mere  non-posses- 
sion.— Dr.  R.  O.  Latham,  Logic  in  its  Application 
to  Language,  §  86. 

Privative,  s.     That  of  which  the  essence  is 
the  absence  of  something  usually  present. 
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Harmonical  sounds  and  discordant  sounds  are 
both  active  and  positive,  but  blackness  and  dark- 
ness are  indeed  but  privatives,  and  therefore  have 
little  or  no  activity ;  somewhat  they  do  contristate, 
but  very  little. — Bacon.  Natural  and  Experimental 
History. 
Privatively.  adv.  In  a  privative  manner. 

Dew  at  night  is  caused  privatively ;  dew  in  the 
morning  positively. — Swan,  Speculum  Mundi,  148. 
(Ord  MS.) 
Prlve.  v.  a.     Deprive.  Rare. 

For  what  can  be  said  worse  of  slepe,  if  it,  priving 
you  of  all  pleasures,  do  not  suffer  you  to  feele  any 
thing  at  all.  —  Barker,  Fearful  Fancies,  pt.  i.  b. 
(Nnresby  H.and  W.) 

Privet,  s.  [see  extract  from  Prior.]  Native 
shrub  of  the  genus  Ligustrum  (species, 
vulgare). 

The  leaves  of  privet  have  a  binding  nature,  and 
with  the  broth  thereof  burnings  with  fire  are  healed. 
— Barret,  A  Ivearie:  1580. 

A  well-worn  pathway  courted  us 
To  one  green  wicket  in  a  privet  hedge. 

Tennyson,  The  Gardener's  Daughter. 

A  skin 
As  clean  and  white  as  privet  when  it  blooms. 

Id.,  Walking  to  the  Mail. 

Primprint,  or  prim,  [is]  a  name  now  given  to  the 
privet,  but  formerly  to  the  primrose,  from  the 
French  prime,  printemps,  first  spring.  ...  In  the 
middle  ages,  however,  the  primrose  was  called  in 
Latin  Lipustrum,  as  may  be  seen  in  a  Nominate  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  in  Mayer  and  Wright's  vo- 
cabularies, and  several  other  lists,  and  so  late  as 
the  seventeenth  century  in  W.  Cole's  '  Adam  in 
Eden,'  where  he  says  of  Ligustrum,  '  This  herbe  is 
called  primrose.  It  is  good  to  pottage.'  But  Ligus- 
trum was  used  on  the  Continent,  and  adopted 
by  Turner,  as  the  generic  name  of  the  privet;  and 
primprint,  as  the  English  of  Ligustrum,  thus  be- 
came transferred  from  the  herb  to  the  shrub. — Dr.  A. 
Prior,  Popular  Names  of  British  Plants. 
ivilegre.  s.  [Fr.;  Lat.  privilegium.~\ 
[.  Peculiar  advantage. 

Draw  thy  sword, 

That  if  my  speech  often d  a  noble  heart, 
Thy  arm  may  do  thee  justice ;  here  is  mine. 
Behold  it  is  the  privilege  of  mine  honours, 
My  oath,  and  my  profession. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  v.  3. 
He  went 

Invisible,  yet  stay'd,  such  privilege 
Hath  omnipresence.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  588. 

He  claims  his  privilege,  and  says  'tis  fit 
Nothing  should  be  the  judge  of  wit,  but  wit. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  The  Sophy,  prologue. 

Smiles,  not  allow'd  to  beasts,  from  reason  move, 
And  are  the  privilege  of  human  love.  Dryden. 

A  soul  that  can  securely  death  defy, 
And  counts  it  nature's  privilege  to  die.  Id. 

The  privilege  birth-right  was  a  double  portion. — 
Locke. 

When  the  chief  captain  ordered  him  to  be 
scourged  uncondemned,  he  pleads  the  legal  privi- 
lege of  a  Roman,  who  ought  not  to  be  treated  so. — 
Kettlewell. 

You  will  observe,  that,  from  Magna  Charta  to  the 
Declaration  of  Rights,  it  has  been  the  uniform 
policy  of  our  constitution  to  claim  and  assert  our 
liberties  as  an  entailed  inheritance,  derived  to  us 
from  our  forefathers,  and  to  be  transmitted  to  our 
posterity. ...  By  this  means  our  constitution  pre- 
serves an  unity' in  so  great  a  diversity  of  its  parts. 
"We  have  an  inheritable  crown  ;  an  inheritable  peer- 
age ;  and  a  House  of  Commons  and  a  people  inherit- 
ing privileges,  franchises,  and  liberties  from  a  long 
line  of  ancestors. — Burke,  Reflections  on  the  French 
Revolution. 
2.  Immunity;  right  not  universal. 

I  beg  the  ancient  privilege  of  Athens. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  i.  1. 

Privilege,  v.  a. 

\.  Invest  with  rights  or  immunities  ;  grant  a 
privilege. 

The  great  are  privileged  alone, 
To  punish  all  injustice  but  their  own.  Di-yden. 

He  happier  yet,  who  privileged  by  fate 
To  shorter  labour,  and  a  lighter  weight, 
Received  but  yesterday  the  gift  of  breath, 
Ordain'd  to-morrow  to  return  to  death. 

Prior,  Solomon,  iii.  231. 

2.  Exempt  from  censure  or  danger. 

He  took  this  place  for  sanctuary, 
And  it  shall  privilege  him  from  your  hands. 

Shakespfar.  Comedy  of  Errors,  v.  1. 

This  place 
Doth  privilege  me,  speak  what  reason  will.    Daniel. 

3.  Exempt  from  paying  tax  or  impost. 

Many  things  are  by  our  laws  privileged  from 
tyUics'  which  by  the  canon  law  are  chargeable.— Sir 
M.  Hale. 

Privileged,  part.  adj.  Endowed  with  privi- 
leges. 

The  court  is  rather  deemed  as  a  privileged  place 
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of  unbridled  licentiousness,  than  as  the  abiding  of 
him,  who,  as  a  father,  should  give  a  fatherly  example. 
— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

The  civil  equality  of  all  freemen  below  the  rank 
of  peerage,  and  the  subjection  of  peers  themselves 
to  the  impartial  arm  of  justice,  and  to  a  just  share 
in  contribution  to  public  burthens  .  .  .  tended  to  , 
identify  the  interests  and  to  assimilate  the  feelings 
of  the  aristocracy  with  those  of  the  people.  . . .  This 
freedom  from  the  oppressive  superiority  of  a  pri- 
vileged order  was  peculiar  to  England. — Hallam, 
View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the  middle 
Ages,  ch.  viii.  pt.  iii. 

Now, . . .  Daly  .  .  .  was  known,  talked  of,  praised 
by  some,  abused  by  others,  and  laughed  at  by  many ; 
but  still  he  was  talked  of.  This  unquestionable 
claim  to  female  attention  and  favour  he  possessed  to 
a  considerable  extent ;  and  being  what  is  conven- 
tionally termed  '  a  privileged  person '  (the  precise 
meaning  of  which  i  do  not  pretend  exactly  to  un- 
derstand), his  life  .  . .  was  one  continued  series  of 
incidents,  best  calculated  to  maintain  ...  a  most 
unenviable  distinction  from  his  fellow-men. — Theo- 
dore Hook,  Gilbert  Gurney,  vol.  ii.  ch.  iii. 

They  are  sufficiently  enlightened  to  feel  they  are 
victims.  Compared  with  the  privileged  classes  of 
their  own  land,  they  are  in  a  lower  state  than  any 
other  population  compared  with  its  privileged 
classes. — B.  Disraeli,  Sybil. 

Privily,  adv.    In  a  privy  manner  ;  secretly ; 
privately. 

They  have  the  profits  of  their  lands  by  pretence  of 
conveyances  thereof  unto  their  privy  friends,  who 
privily  send  them  the  revenues. — Spenser,  View 
of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Then  Joseph,  her  husband,  being  a  just  man,  and 
not  willing  .to  make  her  a  publick  example,  was 
minded  to  put  her  away  privily. — Matthew,  i.  19. 
Privity,  s.  [Fr.  privaute.'j 

1.  Private  communication. 

I  will  unto  you  in  privity  discover  the  drift  of  my 
purpose;  1  mean  thereby  to  settle  an  eternal  peace 
in  that  country,  and  also  to  make  it  very  profitable 
to  her  majesty.— Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ire- 
land. 

2.  Consciousness;  joint  knowledge;  private 
concurrence. 

The  authority  of  higher  powers  have  force  even 
in  these  things  which  are  done  without  their  privity, 
and  are  of  mean  reckoning. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

Upon  this  French  going  out,  took  he  upon  him, 
Without  the  privity  o*  tl?  king,  to  appoint 
Who  should  attend  him  P 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  i.  1. 

All  the  doors  were  laid  open  for  his  departure,  not 
without  the  privity  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  con- 
cluding that  the  kingdom  might  better  be  settled  in 
his  absence. — Swift. 

3.  Privacy. 

For  all  his  dayes  he  drowne  in  privitie, 
Yet  has  full  large  to  live  and  spend  at  libertie. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  ii.  9,  2. 

4.  Plural.    Private  parts. 

Few  of  them  have  any  thing  to  cover  their  pri- 
vities.— Abbot. 

Privy,  adj.  [Fr.  prive.] 

1.  Private;   not  public;   assigned   to  secret 
uses. 

The  party,  'gainst  the  which  he  doth  contrive, 
Shall  seize  on  half  his  goods  ;  the  other  half 
Comes  to  the  privy  coffer  of  the  state. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

2.  Secret ;  clandestine ;  done  by  stealth. 

But  specially  took  he  advantage  of  the  night  for 
such  privy  attempts,  insomuch  that  the  bruit  of  his 
manliness  was  spread  everywhere.  —  2  Maccabees, 
viii.  7. 

3.  Secret ;  not  shown ;  not  public. 

It  is  the  sword  of  the  great  men  that  are  slain 
which  entereth  into  their  privy  chambers.— Ezekiel, 
xxi.  14. 

4.  Admitted  to  secrets  of  state. 

The  king 

Has  made  him  master  of  the  jewel-house, 
And  one  already  of  the  privy  council. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iv.  1. 
One,  having  let  his  beard  grow  from  the  martyr- 
dom of  king  Charles  I.  till  the  restoration,  desired  to 
be  made  a  privy  counsellor. — Spectator. 

5.  Conscious  to  anything;  admitted  to  parti- 
cipation of  knowledge. 

Sir  Valentine 

This  night  intends  to  steal  away  your  daughter; 
Myself  am  one  made  privy  to  the  plot. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  1. 

Many  being  privy  to  the  fact, 

How  hard  is  it  to  keep  it  unbetray'd.  Daniel. 

He  would  rather  lose  half  of  his  kingdom,  than 
be  privy  to  such  a  secret,  which  he  commanded  me 
never  to  mention. — Swift. 

Privy,   s.     Place  of   retirement;    necessary 
house. 
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Canute  enjoyed  the  whole  (of  England)  by  the 
sodaine  death  of  Edmond,  slaine  upon  a,  privy  as  he 
was  easing  himself.  —  Times'  Storehouse.  (Ord  MS.) 

Your  fancy 

Would  still  the  same  ideas  give  ye, 
As  when  you  spied  her  on  the  privy.  Swift. 

Prize,  s.  [connected  by  Johnson  with  the 
French  prix  ;  but  '  rather,'  writes  Todd, 
'  from  German  preis?  Wedgwood  reason- 
ably suggests  the  confusion  of  the  two 
words;  (1)  prix,  from  the  Latin  pretium 
=  price,  value,  worth  of  things,  reward; 
and  (2)  the  French  prise  =  a  taking,  seiz- 
ing, booty;  '  bonne  prise?  good  or  lawful 
prize  ;  also  full  ripe,  fit  to  be  cropped, 
gathered,  or  taken.  (Cotgrave.)  In  this 
latter  sense  prize  may  be  also  understood 
as  the  reward  of  victory.] 

1.  Reward  gained  by  contest  with  competi- 
tors. 

If  he  ever  go  alone,  I'll  never  wrestle  for  prize 
more.  —  SJiakespear,  As  you  like  it,  i.  1. 
Though  their  foe  were  big  and  strong,  and  often 

brake  the  ring, 

Forged  of  their  lances;  yet  enforc't,  he  left  th'  af- 
fected prize.  Chapman. 

In  him  it  lies 
On  whom  he  favours  to  confer  the  prize. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  165. 
The  raising  such  silly  competitions  among  the 
ignorant,  proposing  prizes  for  such  useless  accom- 
plishments, and  inspiring  them  with  such  absurd 
ideas  of  superiority,  has  in  it  something  immoral  as 
well  as  ridiculous.—  Addison. 

They  are  not  indeed  suffered  to  dispute  with  us 
the  proud  prizes  of  arts  and  sciences,  of  learning 
and  elegance,  in  which,  I  have  much  suspicion,  they 
would  often  prove  our  superiours.  —  Law. 

2.  Reward  gained  by  any  performance. 

True  poets  empty  fame  and  praise  despise, 
Fame  is  the  trumpet,  but  your  smile  the  prize. 

Dryden,  Epistles,  To  Lady  Castlemaine,  17. 

3.  Something  taken  by  adventure  ;  plunder, 

The  king  of  Scots  she  did  send  to  France, 
To  fill  king  Edward's  fame  with  prisoner  kings, 
And  make  his  chronicles  as  rich  with  prize, 
As  is  the  oozy  bottom  of  the  sea 
With  sunken  wreck.         Shakespear,  Henry  V.  i.  2. 

Age  that  all  men  overcomes,  hath  made  his  prize 
on  thee.  Chapman. 

He  acquitted  himself  like  a  valiant,  but  not  like 
an  honest  man  ;  for  he  converted  the  prizes  to  his 
own  use.  —  Arbuthnot. 

Then  prostrate  falls,  and  begs  with  ardent  eyes 
Soon  to  obtain  and  long  possess  the  prize. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  ii. 

As  they  were  standing  on  the  front  of  the  poop, 
Blackwood  took  him  by  the  hand,  saying,  he  hoped 
soon  to  return  and  find  him  in  possession  of  twenty 
prizes.  —  Southey,  Life  of  Nelson. 

Play  prizes.     In  the  extract,  be  in  earnest. 

By  their  endless  disputes  and  wranglings  about 
words,  and  terms  of  art,  they  (the  philosophers) 
made  the  people  suspect  they  did  not  play  prizes 
before  them,  and  only  pretended  to  quarrel,  but 
were  enough  agreed  to  cheat  and  deceive  them.  — 
Bishop  Stillingfleet,  Sermon,  Feb.  24,  1674.  (Ord  MS.) 

Prize,  v.  a.     [Fr.  priser] 

1.  Rate  ;  value  at  a  certain  price. 

A  goodly  price  that  I  was  prized  at  of  them.  — 
Zechariah,  xi.  13. 

Mistake  me  not  ;  no  !  life 
I  prize  me  not  a  straw  ;  but  for  mine  honour 
(Which  1  would  free),  if  I  shall  be  condemn'd  .  .  . 
'Tis  rigour  and  not  law. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iii.  2. 

2.  Esteem  :  value  highly. 

I  go  to  free  us  both  of  pain  ; 
I  prized  your  person,  but  your  crown  disdain. 

Dryden. 

Some  the  French  writers,  some  our  own  despise  ; 
The  ancients  only,  or  the  moderns  prize. 

Pope.  Essay  on  Criticism,  ii.  391. 

While  he  [William  III.]  was  at  Kensington,  ready 

to  take  horse  at  a  moment's  notice,  malecontents 

who  prized  their  heads  and  their  estates  were  gene- 

rally content  to  vent  their  hatred  by  drinking  con- 

fusion to  his  hooked  nose,  and  by  squeezing  with 

significant  energy  the  orange  which  was  his  emblem. 

—  Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  xv. 

Prize-money,  s.    Money  apportioned  to  the 

seamen  on  the  capture  of  an  enemy's  vessel. 

Sweet  is  revenge  —  especially  to  women, 
Pillage  to  soldiers,  prize-money  to  seamen. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  i.  124. 

Prize-ring.  s.  Ring  for  prizefighting:  (some- 
times spoken  of  as  the  Ring,  in  which 
sense,  like  the  Turf,  and  other  similar  com- 
binations, it  means  the  system  of  prize- 
fighting). 
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In  bodily  strength  there  is  no  great  disparity  be- 
tween the  different  races  of  Europe,  who  in  this 
respect  excel  all  others.  No  race  comes  so  near 
those  of  Europe  as  the  African  negro.  Some  forty 
years  ago,  one  of  this  race  had  nearly  carried  off  the 
championship  of  England  in  the  prize-ring,  and 
with  fair  treatment,  it  is  said,  would  have  done  so. 
— J.  Crawfurd,  On  Classification  of  the  Races  of 
Man,  in  Transactions  of  the  Ethnological  Society. 

Prizebook.  s.     Book  given  as  a  prize. 

When  her  money  was  gone,  she  pawned  the  poor 
relics  of  her  innocent  happy  girlhood,  which  she 
had  been  permitted  to  take  from  her  father's  home, 
and  had  borne  with  her  wherever  she  went,  like 
household-gods,— the  prize-books,  the  lute,  the  costly 
workbox,  the  very  bird-cage, . . .  the  books  never 
opened— the  lute  broken,  the  bird  long,  long,  long 
vanished  from  the  cage ! — Lord  Lytton,  What  will 
he  do  with  it  7  b.  i.  ch.  ix. 

Prizefighter.  s.  One  who  fights  publicly  for 
a  reward. 

Martin  and  Crambe  engaged  like  prizefighters.— 
Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 
In  Figg  the  prize-fighter  by  day  delight. 

Bramston. 

I  think  I  ought  to  wish  you  and  my  grandchildren 
joy  on  this  general  pacification,  when  I  remember 
all  the  vexation  I  have  gone  through,  from  my  youth 
upwards,  on  the  account  of  those  divisions,  which 
touched  me  no  more  than  the  disputes  between  the 
followers  of  Mahomet  and  AH,  being  always  of 
opinion  that  politics  and  controversy  were  as  unbe- 
coming to  our  sex  as  the  dress  of  a  prize-fighter. — 
Lady  M.  W.  Montague,  Letters,  July  14, 1758. 

'No  butcher's  meat  to-morrow  for  us,  widow,' 
said  the  man. — 'And  why  not,  neighbour?  With 
your  wages,  you  ought  to  live  like  a  prize-fiffhter,  or 
the  mayor  of  Mowbray  at  least." — B.  Disraeli,  Sybil, 
b.ii.  ch.ix. 

Prizefighting,  adj.  Fighting  for  prizes  as 
a  business  or  profession. 

Long  was  the  great  Figg  of  the  prizefighting 

swains 
Sole  monarch  acknowledged  of  Marybone  plains. 

Byrom. 

Prizeman,  s.    Winner  of  a  prize. 
Prizer.  s. 

1.  One  who  values. 

It  holds  its  estimate  and  dignity, 
As  well  wherein  'tis  precious  of  itself, 
As  in  the  prizer. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  11.  2. 

2.  One  who  contends  for  a  prize. 

Why  would  you  be  so  fond  to  overcome 
The  bony  prizer  of  the  humorous  duke  ? 

"Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  ii.  3. 
I  have  a  plot  upon  these  prizers. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels. 

Pro-,  as  a  prefix  in  composition.  [Gr.  wpo  = 
before ;  Lat.  pro  =  for.]  See  For,  and  com- 
pare its  connection  with  For. 
Pro,  as  a  separate  word.  [Lat.]  For;  in 
defence  of:  (pro  and  con,  for  pro  and  con- 
tra =  for  and  against ;  condemned  by  John- 
son as  '  despicable  cant '). 

Doctrinal  points  in  controversy  had  been  agitated 
in  the  pulpits,  with  more  warmth  than  had  used  to 
be-,  arid  thence  the  animosity  increased  in  books 
pro  and  cow. — Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand 
Rebellion. 

Matthew  met  Richard,  when  or  where, 
From  story  is  not  mighty  clear; 
Of  many  knotty  points  they  spoke, 
And  pro  and  con  by  turus  they  took. 

Prior,  Alma,  1. 1. 

Smallbones  began  to  reflect  whether  it  was  not 
necessary  that  he  should  forgive  Mr.  Vanslyperken 
before  he  died,  and  his  pros  and  cons  ended  with  his 
thinking  he  could,  for  it  was  his  duty ;  however,  he 
would  not  be  in  a  hurry  about  it.— Marryat,  Snar- 
leyyow,  ch.  xliii. 

Let  us  say  no  more  on  the  point  now ;  but  by  con- 
sidering the  pros  and  the  cons,  you  can  better  judge 
what  to  do,  should  the  time  for  option  suddenly 
arrive.'— Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  ix.  ch.  iv. 

Proa.  *.  [Malay.]  Boat  of  the  Indian 
archipelago  and  parts  of  the  Pacific ;  the 
most  characteristic  being  that  of  the 
Marianne  Islands,  of  which  the  lee- side  is 
straight  or  longitudinal,  while  the  wind- 
ward is  furnished  with  a  sort  of  outrigging, 
which  serves  as  a  balance  or  a  float. 

The  distance  from  land  to  land,  or  from  island  to 
island,  not  being  too  great  for  their  proes  and  ca- 
noes, might  be  easily  passed  by  that  people.  — 
Dr.  A.  Young,  On  Idolatrous  Corruptions  in  Re- 
ligion, p.  229 :  1734. 
Probability,  s.  [Fr.  probabilite  ;  Lat.  pro- 

babilitasJ] 

1.  Likelihood;  appearance  of  truth ;  evidence 
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arising  from  the  preponderation  of  argu- 
ment :  it  is  less  than  moral  certainty. 

As  for  probabilities,  what  thing  was  there  ever 
set  down  so  agreeable  with  sound  reason,  but  some 
probable  shew  against  it  might  be  made  ? — Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity,  preface. 

The  reason  why  they  are  moved  to  believe  a  pro- 
bability of  gain  by  adventuring  their  stocks  into 
such  foreign  countries  as  they  have  never  seen,  and 
of  which  they  have  made  no  trial,  is  from  the  testi- 
mony of  other  credible  persons. — Bishop  Wilkins. 

If  a  truth  be  certain,  and  thwart  interest,  it 
will  quickly  fetch  it  down  to  but  a  probability ;  nay, 
if  it  does  not  carry  with  it  an  impregnable  evidence, 
it  will  go  near  to  debase  it  to  a  downright  falsity. — 
South,  Sermons. 

Though  moral  certainty  be  sometimes  taken  for  a 
high  degree  of  probability,  which  can  only  produce 
a  doubtful  assent,  yet  it  is  also  frequently  used  for 
a  firm  assent  to  a  thing  upon  such  grounds  as  fully 
satisfy  a  prudent  man. — Archbishop  Tillotson. 

For  a  perpetual  motion,  magnetical  virtues  are 
not  without  some  strong  probabilities  of  proving 
effectual. — Bishop  Wilkins. 

Probability  is  the  appearance  of  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  two  ideas,  by  the  intervention  of 
proofs,  whose  connection  is  not  constant ;  but  ap- 
pears for  the  most  part  to  be  so. — Locke. 
2.  Doctrine  of  chances. 

Never  did  I  know  a  man  who  was  an  habitual 
gambler,  otherwise  than  notably  inaccurate  in  his 
calculations  of  probabilities  in  the  ordinary  affairs 
of  life.  Is  it  that  such  a  man  has  become  so  chronic 
a  drunkard  of  hope,  that  he  sees  double  every 
chance  in  his  favour  ? — Lord  Lytton,  What  will  he 
do  with  it  1  b.  i.  ch.  x. 

The  term '  probable,'  in  its  common  acceptation, is 
applied  to  any  contingent  or  future  event,  to  denote 
that  in  our  judgment  the  event  is  more  likely  to 
happen  than  not  to  happen.  In  mathematical  lan- 
guage probability  has  a  definite  signification,  and,  if 
all  chances  are  considered  equal,  it  is  measured  by 
a  fraction,  the  numerator  of  which  expresses  the 
number  of  chances  favourable  to  the  occurrence  of 
the  event,  and  the  denominator  the  whole  number 
of  chances  favourable  and  unfavourable.  Every 
contingent  event  gives  rise  to  two  opposite  proba- 
bilities :  one,  that  the  event  will  happen ;  the  other, 
that  it  will  not ;  and  the  sum  of  these  •probabilities, 
which  necessarily  amounts  to  certainty,  is  always 
equal  to  unity. — Hirst,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Probable,  adj.     [Fr. ;  Lat.  probabilis.~] 

1.  Likely ;  having  more  evidence  than  the 
contrary. 

The  publick  approbation,  given  by  the  body  of 
this  whole  church  unto  those  things  which  are  es- 
tablished, doth  make  it  but  probable  that  they  are 
good,  and  therefore  unto  a  necessary  proof  that  they 
are  not  good  it  must  give  place.— Hooker,  Ecclesias- 
tical Polity. 

I  do  not  say,  that  the  principles  of  religion  are 
merely  probable ;  1  have  before  asserted  them  to  be 
morally  certain.  And  that  to  a  man  who  is  careful 
to  preserve  his  mind  free  from  prejudice,  and  to 
consider,  they  will  appear  unquestionable,  and  the 
deductions  from  them  demonstrable. — Bishop  Wil- 
kins. 

That  is  accounted  probable,  which  has  better  ar- 
guments producible  for  it  than  can  be  brought 
against  it. — South,  Sermons. 

2.  Capable  of  being  proved. 

He  who  maintains  traditions  or  opinions  not  pro- 
bable by  Scripture. — Milton,  Treatise  of  Civil  Power 
in  Ecclesiastical  Cases, 

Probably,  adv.  In  a  probable  manner; 
likely ;  in  likelihood. 

Distinguish  betwixt  what  may  possibly  and  what 
will  probably  be  done. — Sir  R.  If  Estrange,  Fables. 
Our  constitution  in  church  or  state  could  not 
probably  have  been  long  preserved  without  such 
methods. — Swift. 

Probang.  *.  In  Surgery.  Instrument  for 
forcing  anything  that  has  stuck  in  the  gul- 
let (esophagus)  downwards  into  the  sto- 
mach, consisting  generally  of  some  slightly 
elastic  (or  non-rigid)  stick,  and  a  rounded 
end. 

When  the  substances  are  not  of  a  hurtful  kind 
. . .  they  must  be  pushed  down  into  the  stomach 
with  a  large  bougie  or  a  whalebone  probang,  fifteen 
or  sixteen  inches  long,  and  to  the  end  of  which  a 
piece  of  fine  sponge  is  securely  fastened. — Cooper, 
Surgical  Dictionary. 

Probate,  s.  [Lat.  probatum  =  thing  proved, 
neuter  pass.  part.  ofprobo  =  I  prove.] 

1.  Proof.   Rare. 

Macrobius  that  did  treate 
Of  Scipion's  dream  what  was  the  true  probate. 

Skelton,  Poems,  p.  20. 

2.  Proof  of  a  will ;  official  copy  of  a  will  with 
the  certificate  of  its  having  been  proved. 

When  the  will  is  so  proved,  a  copy  thereof  in 
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parchment  is  made  out  under  the  seal  of  the  ordi- 
nary, and  delivered  to  the  executor,  together  with 
a  certificate  of  its  having  been  before  him  :  all  which 
together  is  usually  styled  ihe  probate—  Sir  W.  Slack- 
stone,  Commentary  on,  the  Laws  of  England. 
Probation,  s.  [Lat.  probatio,  -onis.~\ 

1.  Proof  ;  evidence;  testimony. 

Of  the  truth  herein, 
This  present  object  made  probation. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  1. 

He  was  lapt  in  a  most  curious  mantle,  which,  for 
more  probation,  I  can  produce.  —  Id.,  Cymbeline 
v.  5. 

The  kinds  of  probation  for  several  things  being  as 
much  disproportioned,  as  the  objects  of  the  several 
senses  are  to  one  another.  —  Bishop  Wilkins. 

2.  Act  of  proving  by  ratiocination  or  testi- 
mony. 

This  did  our  church  first  deliver  as  the  proof  and 
illustration  of  the  descent  :  .  .  .  but  yet  those  words 
of  St.  Peter  have  no  such  power  of  probation.— 
Bishop  Pearson,  Exposition  of  the  Creed,  art.  v. 

When  these  principles,  what  is,  is,  and  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  same  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be,  are 
made  use  of  in  the  'probation  of  propositions  wherein 
are  words  standing  for  complex  ideas,  as  mail  or 
horse,  there  they  make  men  receive  and  retain  false- 
hood for  manifest  truth.  —  Locke. 

3.  Trial  ;  examination. 

In  the  practical  part  of  knowledge,  much  will  be 
left  to  experience  and  probation,  whereunto  indica- 
tion cannot  so  fully  reach.  —  Bacon,  Natural  and 
Experimental  History. 

4.  Moral  trial. 

At  the  end  of  the  world,  when  the  state  of  our 
trial  and  probation  shall  be  finished,  it  will  be  a 
proper  season  for  the  distribution  of  public  justice. 
—  Nelson. 

'  How  !  —  I  do  not  understand.  Peschiera  has  the 
property  ?  '  '  He  holds  the  revenues  but  of  one  half 
upon  pleasure,  and  they  would  be  withdrawn,  could 
I  succeed  in  establishing  the  case  that  exists  against 
him.  I  was  forbidden  before  to  mention  this  to 
you  ;  the  Minister,  not  inexcusably,  submitted  you 
to  the  probation  of  unconditional  exile.'  —  Lord  Lyt- 
ton.  My  Novel,  b.  x.  ch.  ii. 

5.  Trial  before  entrance  into  monastic  or 
conventual  life  ;  noviciate. 

She  ... 
May  be  a  nun  without  probation. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Philaster. 
I  suffer  many  things  as  an  author  militant,  where- 
of, in  your  days  of  probation,  you  have  been  a 
sharer.  —  Pope,  Letter  to  Swift. 

Probational.  adj.     Serving  for  trial. 

Their  afflictions  are  not  penal,  but  medicinal,  or 
probational.  —  Bishop  Richardson,  Choice  Observa- 
tions upon  the  Old  Testament,  p.  278  :  1655. 

A  state  of  purgation,  which  they  imagined  to  con- 
sist of  a  probational  fire.  —  Wheatley,  Rational  Illus- 
tration of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  ch.  vi.  §  11. 

Probationary,  adj.     Serving  for  trial. 

For  the  present  it  is  a  probationary  article.— 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Dissuasion  from  Popery,  §  2. 
Probationer,  s. 

1.  One  who  is  in  a  state  of  probation,  or  on 
trial. 

Hear  a  mortal  muse  thy  praise  rehearse 
In  no  ignoble  verse  ; 
But  such  as  thy  own  verse  did  practise  here,"| 

When  thy  first  fruits  of  poesy  were  given, 
To  make  thyself  a  welcome  inmate  there  ; 
While  yet  a  young  probationer, 

And  candidate  of  heaven. 

Dryden,  On  the  Death  of  Mrs.  Anne  Killigrew. 

Build  a  thousand  churches,  where  these  proba- 
tioners may  read  their  wall  lectures.  —  Sieift. 

2.  Novice. 

This  root  of  bitterness  was  but  a,  probationer  in  the 
soil  :  and  though  it  set  forth  some  offsets  to  preserve 
its  kind,  yet  Satan  was  lain  to  cherish  them.—  Dr. 
H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

Probationership.  s.    State  of  being  a  pro- 
bationer ;  noviciate. 

He  has  afforded  us  only  the  twilight  of  proba- 
bility, suitable  to  that  state  of  mediocrity  andpro- 
bationership,  he  has  been  pleased  to  place  us  in  here, 
wherein  to  check  our  over-confidence.  —  Locke. 

Probationship.  s.     State  of  probation  ;  no- 
viciate. 

Before  the  end  of  these  ladies'  probationship,  and 
matriculation,  his  majesty  charged  the  cathedral 
doctors  to  dismiss  them  out  of  the  university.— 
Translation  of  Boccalini,  p.  202:  1626. 


Probative,  adj. 
a.  As  trial. 


Serving  for  probation. 


Some  [judgments,  which  God  inflicts  upon  men,] 
are  only  probative,  and  designed  to  try  and  stir  up 
those  virtues,  which  before  lay  dormant  in  the  soul. 
—  South,  Sermons,  iv.  358. 

The  stopping  him  [Abraham]  by  an  angel  from 
heaven,  in  the  very  article  of  time,  was  a  much 
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better  argument  against  human  sacrifices,  than  a 
probative  command,  not  executed,  could  be  for  it. — 
IVaterland,  Scripture  Vindicated,  pt.  i.  p.  79. 

b.  As  proof. 

Now  an  error  or  fallacy  of  analogy  may  occur  in 
two  ways.  Sometimes  it  consists  in  employing  an 
argument  of  either  of  the  above  kinds  with  correct- 
ness indeed,  but  overrating  its  probative  force.  This 
very  common  aberration  is  sometimes  supposed  to 
be  particularly  incident  to  persons  distinguished 
for  their  imagination ;  but  in  reality  it  is  the  charac- 
teristic intellectual  vice  of  those  whose  imaginations 
are  barren,  either  from  want  of  exercise,  natural  de- 
fect, or  the  narrowness  of  their  range  of  ideas. — 
J.  8.  Mill,  System  of  Logic,  pt.  v.  ch.  v. 
Probator.  s.  One  who  proves. 

1.  Examiner;  approver. 

Some  nominated  and  appointed  for  probators. — 
Maydman,  Naval  Speculations,  p.  182. 

2.  In  Law.     Accuser ;  one  who  undertakes 
to  prove  a  crime  charged  upon  another. 

Probatory.  adj. 

1.  Serving  for  trial. 

Job's  afflictions  were  no  vindicatory  punishments, 
but  probatory  chastisements  to  make  trial  of  his 
graces. — Bishop  Bramhall. 

2.  Serving  for  proof. 

His  other  heap  of  arguments  are  assertory,  not 
probatory. — Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  126. 
Probatum    est.        [Lat.  probatum,    neuter 
pass.  part,  ofprobo  =  I  approve.]     Medical 
formula  meaning  '  It  is  tried;  or  proved.' 

Vain  the  concern  that  you  express, 
That  uncall'd  Allard  will  possess 

Your  house  and  coach  both  day  and  night, 
And  that  Macbeth  was  haunted  less 

By  Banquo's  restless  sprite  : 
Lend  him  but  fifty  louis  d'or, 
And  you  shall  never  see  him  more; 

Take  my  advice,  probatum  est. 
Why  do  the  gods  indulge  our  store, 
But  to  secure  our  rest  ?  Prior. 

If  your  need  be  rest 
Lettuce  and  cowslip-wine  probatum  est. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  sat.  i. 
Probe,  v.  a.      [Lat.  probo.~]      In  Surgery. 
Examine  by  means  of  a  probe. 

Nothing  can  be  more  painful,  than  topro&eand 
search  a  purulent  old  sore  to  the  bottom.— South, 
Sermons. 

[He'd]  raise  a  blush,  where  secret  vice  he  found ; 
And  tickle,  while  he  gently  probed  the  wound. 

Dry  den,  Translation  ofPersius,  i.  236. 

Probe,  s.  Slender  instrument  for  searching 
the  depth  and  direction  of  wounds.  See 
Tent,  in  Surgery. 

A  round  white  stone  was  lodged,  which  was  so 
fastened  in  that  part,  that  the  physician  with  his 
probe  could  not  stir  it.— Bishop  Fell. 

I  made  search  with  a  probe.— Wiseman,  Surgery. 
Probity,    s.       [Fr.  probite;    Lat.  probitas, 
-atis ;   probus  =  honest.]      Honesty ;    sin- 
cerity ;  veracity. 

The  truth  of  our  Lord's  ascension,  might  be  de- 
duced from  the  probity  of  the  apostles.  —  Fiddes, 
Sermons. 

So  near  approach  we  their  celestial  kind, 
By  justice,  truth,  and  probity  of  mind.  Pope. 

Problem,  s.  [Gr.  7rpo^X?;/<n  =  that  which  is 
laid  before  one.]  Question  proposed. 

The  problem  is,  whether  a  man  constantly  and 
strongly  believing,  that  such  a  thing  shall  be,  it 
doth  help  anything  to  the  effecting  of  the  thing.— 
—Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Deeming  that  abundantly  confirmed  to  advance 
it  above  a  disputable  problem,  1  proceed  to  the  next 
proposition.— Hammond. 

Although  in  general  one  understood  colours,  yet 
were  it  not  an  easy  problem  to  resolve,  why  grass  is 
green  ?— Sir  T.  Browne. 

This  problem  let  philosophers  resolve, 
What  makes  the  globe  from  west  to  east  revolve? 

Sir  JK.  Blackmore. 

Problematical,  adj.  Uncertain ;  unsettled ; 
disputed ;  disputable. 

It  is  a  question  problematical  and  dubious, 
whether  the  observation  of  the  sabbath  was  im- 
posed upon  Adam  and  his  posterity  in  paradise.— 
White. 

I  promised  no  better  arguments  than  might  be 
expected  in  a  point  problematical. — Boyle. 

Diligent  enquiries  into  remote  and  problematical 
guilt,  leave  a  gate  wide  open  to  the  whole  tribe  of 
in  form  ers.— Sw  ift. 

Problematist,  .v.  One  who  either  proposes 
or  solves  problems. 

This  learned  problematist  was  brother  to  him, 
who,  preaching  at  St.  Mary's,  Oxford,  took  his  text 
out  of  the  history  of  Balaam,  &c.—£velyn,  Letter 
(dated  1U6S). 
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Problematize.  v.  n.     Propose  problems. 

Hear  him  problematize  !—B.  Jonson,  New  Inn. 
Proboscidian,  adj.  Having  a  proboscis : 
(applied,  in  Zoology,  specially  to  the  divi- 
sion of  the  Pachydernmta  represented  by 
the  elephant,  but,  also,  more  generally,  to 
certain  other  animals  with  a  snout  resem- 
bling, or  suggestive  of,  a  proboscis). 

In  the  great  proboscidian  and  hooded  seals,  the 
incisors  and  canines  still  more  predominate  in  size 
over  the  molars. —  Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates, 
vol.  iii.  p.  337. 

Certain  huge  fossil  bilophodont  grinders,  which 
seemed  to  indicate  a  gigantic  Tapir,  are  now  known, 
by  the  discovery  of  the  cranium,  and  the  enormous 
tusks  of  the  lower  jaw,  to  belong  to  a  genus  con- 
necting the  tapiroid  with  the  proboscidian  families. 
—Ibid.,  p.  358. 

(See  also  under  Proboscis). 
Proboscidian,  s.  (or  adjective  used  substan- 
tially).     Animal    having    a    proboscis  ; 
member  of   the  proboscidian  division   of 
pachyderms. 

The  great  extent  and  activity  of  the  processes  of 
dental  development  required  for  the  preparation  of 
the  large  and  complex  true  molar  teeth,  would  seem 
to  exhaust  the  power  in  proboscidians,  which,  in 
ordinary  Pachyderms,  is  expended  in  developing 
the  vertical  successors  of  the  deciduous  teeth. — 
Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,  vol.  iii.  p.  378. 

Proboscis,  s.  [Lat.]  Trunk  of  an  elephant ; 
snout,  generally  resembling  the  same. 

Th'  unwieldy  elephant 

To  make  them  mirth  used  all  his  might,  and  wreathed 
His  lithe  proboscis.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  345. 
In  the  proboscis  . . .  the  muscles  are  disposed  in  a 
straight  line  from  side  to  side :  external  and  poste- 
rior to  these  again  the  muscular  fibres  resume  the 
radiated  course.  The  second  series  of  muscles  tend 
to  diminish,  but  cannot  close,  the  arese  of  the  nasal 
passages;  the  first  and  third  series  contract  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk  without  affecting  that  of  the 
canals.  All  the  muscles  are  distinct,  and  terminate 
at  both  extremities  in  slender  tendons:  they  are 
imbedded  in  a  cellular  texture  occupied  by  a  white 
homogeneous  substance.  The  other  muscles  of  the 
proboscis  are  disposed  longitudinally,  in  a  multitude 
of  fasciculi,  dispersed  in  short  curves,  so  that  the 
two  extremities  of  each  fasciculus  are  implanted 
into  the  membranous  tubes,  while  the  convexity  of 
the  arch  is  adherent  to  the  external  aponeurosis. 
These  fasciculi  surround  the  whole  trunk,  through- 
out its  length ;  their  effect  being  to  shorten  it  from 
end  to  end  or  in  any  part,  and  by  partial  contrac- 
tions, on  one  side  or  the  other  to  bend  the  trunk  in 
any  direction. . .  .  The  posterior  surface  of  the  basal 
part  of  the  proboscis  is  supplied  with  fibres  which 
seem  to  be  continuations  of  a  muscle  answering  to 
the  '  orbicularis  oris '  of  the  tapir,  and  which  run 
obliquely  downward  and  inward  so  as  to  meet  their 
fellows  from  the  opposite  side  at  an  acute  angle. 
With  such  a  structure  it  is  evident  that  the  nasal 
prolongation  of  the  proboscidian  pachyderms  is 
able  to  move  in  every  needful  direction,  and  perfonn 
all  the  duties  of  a  lithe  and  flexible  arm. — Owen, 
Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,  vol.  iii.  p.  391. 

Procacious.  adj.    [Lat.  procaxJ]     Petulant ; 
saucy;  loose. 

Let  any  person  possessed  with  the  devil  be  set 
before  your  tribunal ;  that  spirit,  being  commanded 
by  a:  Christian  to  speak,  shall  as  truly  there  confess 
himself  to  be  a  devil,  as  otherwhere  a  god;  if  he 
does  not  so  confess,  not  daring  to  lie,  even  there 
spill  the  blood  of  that  precocious  Christian.— Har- 
row, Sermons,  serm.  xx.  vol.  ii. 
Procacity.  s.  Petulance  ;  looseness. 

In  vain  are  all  your  flatteries,! 
In  vain  are  all  your  knaveries, 
Delights,  deceits,  procacities. 

Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy ,  p.  549. 
Porphyrius  with  good  colour  of  reason  might  have 
objected  procacily  against  St.  Paul  in  taxing  hia 
betters. — Barrow,  On  the  Pope's  Supremacy. 
Procatarctic.  adj.  [Gr.  Trpocnrapicriicof.]  Re- 
motely antecedent,  initial,  or  predisposing. 
This  efficient  cause  is  of  two  kinds;  either  in- 
ternal; or  external,  evident,  manifest,  and  proca- 
tarctick.—Chilmead,  Translation  ofFerrand's  Essay 
on  Love  Melancholy,  p.  41 :  1640. 

The  physician  enquires  into  the  procatarctick 
causes. — Harvey. 

James  IV.  of  Scotland,  falling  away  in  his  flesh, 
without  the  precedence  of  any  procatarctick  cause, 
was  suddenly  cured  by  decharming  the  witchcraft. 
— Id.,  Discourse  of  Consumptions. 
Procatarxis.     adj.     [Gr.    iroOKarap'^tf,   irpb  = 
before;  Kara  =  according ;  ti^o^ai  =  I  begin ; 
apxij  —  beginning.]     In  Medicine.    See  ex- 
tract. 

Procatarxis  is  the  pre-existent  cause  of  a  disease, 
which  co-operates  with  others  that  are  subsequent, 
whether  internal  or  external  j  as  anger  or  heat  of 
4  K.  2 
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climate,  which  brings  such  an  ill  disposition  of  the 
juices  as  occasion  a  fever .-  the  ill  disposition  being 
the  immediate  cause,  and  the  bad  air  the  procatarc- 
tick cause.— Quincy. 

Procedure,  s.  [Fr.] 

1.  Manner    of   proceeding  ;    management ; 
conduct. 

This  is  the  true  procedure  of  conscience,  always 
supposing  a  law  from  God,  before  it  lays  obligation 
upon  man.— South,  Sermons. 

And  further,  in  the  valuable  System  of  Logic  of 
John  Mill  we  have  now  exhibited  to  us,  in  an  or- 
ganised form,  those  more  complex  intellectual  pro- 
cedures which  acute  thinkers  have  ever  employed, 
to  some  extent,  in  verifying  the  aboriginal  inductive 
process;  procedures  wnich  the  most  advanced  en- 
quirers are  now  beginning  to  employ  with  premedi- 
tation, and  with  a  recognition  of  their  nature  and 
purpose.— Herbert  Spencer,  Principles  of  Psycho- 
logy, pt-  iii.  ch.  i.  p.  341 :  ed.  1855. 

Especially  in  Law. 

Parkyns  was  the  last  Englishman  who  was  tried 
for  high  treason  under  the  old  system  of  procedure. 
The  first  who  was  tried  under  the  new  system  was 
Rook  wood. — Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  xxi. 

The  writ  of  attainder  against  Fenwick  was  not,  as 
the  vulgar  imagined  and  still  imagine,  objectionable 
because  it  was  retrospective.  It  is  always  to  be  re- 
membered that  retrospective  legislation  is  bad  in 
Principle  only  when  it  affects  the  substantive  law. 
tatutes  creating  new  crimes  or  increasing  the 
punishment  of  old  crimes  ought  in  no  case  to  be 
retrospective.  But  statutes  which  merely  alter  the 
procedure,  if  they  are  in  themselves  good  statutes, 
ought  to  be  retrospective. .  .  .  The  Act  which  at- 
tainted Fenwick. . . .  made  no  retrospective  change 
in  the  substantive  law.  The  crime  was  not  new.  It 
was  high  treason  as  defined  by  the  Statute  of  Edward 
the  Third.  The  punishment  was  not  new.  It  was 
the  punishment  which  had  been  inflicted  on  traitors 
of  ten  generations.  All  that  was  new  was  the  pro- 
cedure ;  and,  if  the  new  procedure  had  been  intrin- 
sically better  than  the  old  procedure,  the  new 
procedure  might  with  perfect  propriety  have  been 
employed.  But  the  procedure  employed  in  Fen- 
wick's  case  was  the  worst  possible,  and  would  have 
been  the  worst  possible  if  it  had  been  established 
from  time  immemorial. — Ibid.,  ch.  xxiii. 

In  all  democracies,  and  probably  in  several  govern- 
ments which  were  not  democracies,  but  oligarchies 
of  an  open  character,  the  courts  of  justice  were  more 
or  less  numerous,  and  the  procedure  oral  and  public ; 
in  Athens  especially,  the  Dikasteries  (whose  consti- 
tution has  been  explained  in  a  former  chapter)  were 
both  very  numerous,  and  paid  for  attendance. — 
Grote,  History  of  Greece,  pt.  ii.  ch.  Ixvii. 

2.  Act  of  proceeding ;    progress ;   process ; 
operation.    Rare. 

Although  the  distinction  of  these  several  pro- 
cedures of  the  soul  do  not  always  appear  distinct, 
especially  in  sudden  actions,  yet  in  actions  of  weight, 
all  these  have  their  distinct  order  and  procedure. — 
Sir  M.  Hale,  Origination  of  Mankind. 

3.  Produce ;  thing  produced.     Rare. 

No  known  substance,  but  earth  and  the  procedures 
of  earth,  as  tile  and  stone,  yieldeth  any  moss  or 
herby  substance. — Bacon. 

Proceed,  v.  n.    [Yr.proceder',  Lat.  procedo ; 
cedo  =  I  go,  march,  advance.] 

1 .  Pass  from  one  thing  or  place  to  another. 

Adam 
Proceeded  thus  to  ask  his  heavenly  guest. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  68. 
Then  to  the  prelude  of  a  war  proceeds ; 
His  horns,  yet  sore,  he  tries  against  a  tree. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iii.  859 
I  shall  proceed  to  more  complex  ideas.— Loc ke. 

2.  Go  forward;  tend  to  the  end  designed; 
advance. 

Temperately  proceed  to  what  you  would 
Thus  violently  redress. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanvs,  iii.  1. 

These  things,  when  they  proceed  not,  they  go  back- 
ward.— B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy. 

3.  Come  forth  from  a  place  or  from  a  sender. 

I  proceeded  forth  and  came  from  God;  neither 
came  I  of  myself,  but  he  sent  me.— John,  viii.  42. 

4.  Go  or  march  in  state. 

He  ask'd  a  clear  stage  for  his  muse  to  proceed  in. 
— Anon. 

5.  Issue ;  arise ;  be  the  effect  of;  be  produced 
from. 

A  dagger  of  the  mind,  a  false  creation 
Proceeding  from  the  heat-oppressed  brain. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  ii.  1. 
From  me  what  can  proceed 
But  all  corrupt ;  both  mind  and  will  depraved. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  824. 
All  this  proceeded  not  from  any  want  of  know- 
ledge.— Dryden. 

6.  Prosecute  any  design. 

He  that  proceeds  upon  other  principles,  in  his 
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enquiry  into  any  sciences,  posts  himself  in  a  party. 

Since  husbandry  isof  large  extent,  the  poet  sinries 
out  such  precepts  to  proceed  on,  as  are  capable  of 
ornament.— Addison. 

7.  Be  transacted ;  be  carried  on. 

He  will,  after  his  sour  fashion  tell  you, 
What  hath  proceeded  worthy  note  to-day. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Ccesar,  i.  2. 

8.  Make  progress. 

Violence 

Proceeded,  and  oppression,  and  sword  law, 
Through  all  the  plain. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  671. 

9.  Carry  on  juridical  process. 

Proceed  by  process,  lest  parties  break  out, 
And  sack  great  Rome  with  Romans. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 

Instead  of  a  ship,  to  levy  upon  his  county  such  a 
sum  of  money  for  his  majesty's  use,  with  direction 
in  what  manner  he  should  proceed  against  such  as 
refused.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand 
JBebellion. 

To  judgement  he  proceeded  on  the  accused. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  164. 

10.  Transact;  act;  carry  on  any  affair  me- 
thodically. 

From  them  I  will  not  hide 
My  judgements,  how  with  mankind  I  proceed ; 
As  how  with  peccant  angels  late  they  saw. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  68. 
How  severely  with  themselves  proceed, 
The  men  who  write  such  verse  as  we  can  read  ? 
Their  own  strict  judges,  not  a  word  they  spare 
That  wants  or  force,  or  light,  or  weight,  or  care. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  ep.  ii. 
II*  1  ake  effect ;  have  its  course. 

This  rule  only  proceeds  and  takes  place,  when  a 
person  cannot  of  common  law  condemn  another  by 
his  sentence. — Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

12.  Be  propagated  ;  come  by  generation. 

From  my  loins  thou  shalt  proceed. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  381. 

13.  Be    produced   by  the   original  efficient 
cause. 

O  Adam,  one  Almighty  is,  from  whom 
All  things  proceed,  and  up  to  him  return. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  469. 
Proceeder.  s.     One  who,  that  which,  pro- 
ceeds ;  one  who  goes  forward ;   one  who 
makes  a  progress. 

He  that  seeketh  victory  over  his  nature,  let  him 
not  set  himself  top  great  nor  too  small  tasks ;  for  the 
first  will  make  him  dejected  by  often  failing;  and 
the  second  will  make  him  a  small  proceedor,  though 
by  often  prevailings. — Bacon. ' 

Proceeding1,  verbal  abs. 
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Proceleusmatic.  adj.     [Gr.  ..r , ^ 

from  vp6  =  before,  and  KeXtvopa,  an  old  word 
or  shout  of  encouragement  to  sailors  and 
soldiers ;  «\«;w  =  I  bid,  order,  exhort.] 

1.  Exhorting  by  songs  or  speeches. 

The  ancient  proceleusmatick  song,  by  which  the 
rowers  of  galleys  were  animated,  may  be  supposed  to 
have  been  of  this  kind.  There  is  now  an  oar-song 
used  by  the  Hebridians.— Johnson,  Journey  to  the 
Western  Islands  of  Scotland. 

2.  In    Greek  Prosody.      Foot  consisting  of 
four  short  syllables   (~«~«) ;   i.e.  double 
pyrrhic  («~). 

Proceptlon.  s.  Preoccupation;  act  of  taking 
something  sooner  than  another.  Rare. 

Having  so  little  power  to  offend  others,  that  I 
have  none  to  preserve  what  is  mine  own  from  their 
proception. — Eikon  Bast  like. 

Procere.  adj.  [Lat. procerus."\  Tall.  Rare; 
Latinism. 

Such  ligneous  and  woody  plants  as  are  hard  of 
substance.procere  of  stature. — Evelyn,  Sylva,  introd. 
§  3. 

Procerlty.  s.  [Fr.  procerite,  from  Lat.  pro- 
cerus.']  Tallness  ;  height  of  stature.  La- 
tinism. 

Touching  the  procerity,  and  lowness,  and  artificial 
dwarfing  of  trees.— Bacon,  Natural  and  Experi- 
mental History,  no.  532. 

Pattens,  and  the  like  inventions,  which  seek  to  give 
an  advantage  of  procerity  and  comeliness  to  our  sta- 
ture.—Jeremy  Taylor,  Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  75. 
We  shall  make  attempts  to  lengthen  out  the 
human  figure,  and  restore  it  to  its  ancient  procerity 
— Addison. 

Process,  s.  [Fr.  proces;  Lat.  processus."] 

1.  Tendency;  progressive  course. 

That  there  is  somewhat  higher  than  either  of 
these  two,  no  other  proof  doth  need,  than  the  very 
process  of  man's  desire,  which  being  natural  should 
be  frustrate,  if  there  were  not  some  farther  thing 
wherein  it  might  rest  at  the  length  contented  which 
in  the  former  it  cannot  do.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

Yet  I  doubt  not  through  all  ages  one  increasing 

purpose  runs, 
And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with  the 


1.  Process  from  one  thing  to  another;  series 
of  conduct ;  transaction. 

I'll  acquaint  our  duteous  citizens, 
With  all  your  just  proceedings  in  this  case. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iii.  5. 

My  dear  love 
To  your  proceeding  bids  me  tell  you  this. 

Id.,  Julius  C(Bsar,  ii.  2. 

The  understanding  brought  to  knowledge  by 
degrees,  and  in  such  a  general  proceeding,  nothing 
is  hard.— Locke. 

It  is  a  very  unusual  proceeding,  and  I  would  "not 
have  been  guilty  of  it  for  the  world.— Arbuthnot, 
History  of  John  Bull. 

To  elear  the  justice  of  God's  proceedings,  it  seems 
reasonable  there  should  be  a  future  judgement  for  a 
euitable  distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments. 
— Nelson. 

From  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity,  there  never 
was  a  precedent  of  such  a  proceeding.— -Swift. 

He  is  arrested  and  confined ;  what  cause 
For  this  proceeding  hath  that  brave  man  given? 

H.  Taylor,  Philip  van  Artevelde,  Part  I.  iv.  3. 

2.  Legal  procedure :  (as,  '  Such  are  the  pro- 
ceedings at  law'). 

Proceeds.  *.  pi.  As  in  '  the  proceeds  of  an 
estate1 ;  meaning  that  which  is  produced 
by  or  accrues  from  one  :  (Johnson,  in  re- 
ference to  Richardson's  Clarissa,  adds  that 
it  is  '  not  an  imitable  word  ; '  whereupon 
Todd  remarks  that  it  was  in  use  a  century 
before  Richardson,  and  still  continues  to  be 
so — which  is  true). 

Willy  took  the  farm,  and  astonished  his  friends 
by  attending  to  it.  It  was  just  beginning  to  answer 

when  his  wife  died He  threw  it  up,  invested  the 

proceeds  as  a  capital,  and  lived  on  the  interest  as  a 
gentleman  at  large.— Lord  Lytton,  What  will  lie  do 
with  it  7  b.  i.  ch.  vii. 

In  the  singular. 

The  only  procede  (that  I  may  use  the  mercantile 
term)  you  can  expect,  is  thanks.— Hoivell,  Letters 
LI,  29:  1621. 
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process  of  the  suns. 

Tennyson,  Loeksley  Hall. 

2.  Regular  and  gradual  process. 

Commend  me  to  your  honourable  wife  • 
Tell  her  the  process  of  Antonio's  end ; 
Say  how  I  loved  you ;  speak  me  fair  in  death. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice  iv.  1 

They  declared  unto  him  the  whole  process  of  that 
war,  and  with  what  success  they  had  endured  — 
Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

Immediate  are  the  acts  of  God,  more  swift 
Than  time  or  motion ;  but  to  human  ears 
Cannot  without  process  of  speech  be  told. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost.  vii.  176 

Saturman  Juno  now  with  double  care 
Attends  the  fatal  process  of  the  war. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vii.  789 

In  the  parable  of  the  wasteful  steward,  we  have  a 
lively  image  of  the  force  and  process  of  this  tempta- 
tion.— Rogers. 

[Milton,  in  both  the  examples  cited  by  Dr.  Johnson 
places  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  of  process  • 
which  Mr.  Nares  suspects  to  be  the  ancient  accen- 
tuation, though  Shakespeare  accents  the  word  on 
the  first  syllable.  Yet  Mr.  Nares  has  brought  no 
example  in  support  of  Milton,  and  of  this  opinion  • 
observing  only,  that  the  accent  on  the  second  syl- 
lable adhered  longer  to  the  phrase  in  process  of 
time,  than  to  any  other ;  in  which  he  well  remem- 
bers to  have  frequently  heard  it  called  process. 
feuch  is  Milton  s  expression ;  and  it  was  such  before 
l»ra»  as  I  now  show  under  the  third  meaning.— 
J.  odd,  J 

3.  Course  ;  continual  flux  or  passage. 

I  have  been  your  wife,  in  this  obedience 
Upward  of  twenty  years;  if  in  the  course' 
And  process  -of  this  time  you  can  report, 
And  prove  it  too  against  mine  honour  aught, 
Turn  me  away.  Shakespear,  Henry  VIII  ii  4 

Where  in  processe  of  time  he  grew  to  be 
A  pretty  scholar. 

Lenton,  Young  Gallant's  Whirligig,  p.  3  •  1629 

This  empire  rise, 
By  policy  and  long  process  of  time. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  296. 
Many  acts  of  parliament  have,  in  long  process  of 
time,  been  lost   and  the  things  forgotten.— Sir  M 
Hale,  History  of  the  Common  Law  of  England. 

4.  Methodical  management  of  anything.  ' 

Experiments,  familiar  to  chymists,  are  unknown  to 
the  learned,  who  never  read  chyrnical  processes.— 
Boyle. 

The  process  of  that  great  day,  with  several  of  the 
particular  circumstances  of  it,  are  fully  described  bv 
our  Saviour.— Nelson.  * 
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An  age  they  live  released 
|jom  all  the  labour, process,  clamour,  woe 
Which  our  sad  scenes  of  daily  action  know.    Prior 
o.  Course  of  law. 

Proceed  by  process, 
Lest  parties,  as  he  is  beloved,  break  out. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  1 

.Al processes  ecclesiastical  should  be  made  in  the 
king  s  name,  as  in  writs  at  the  common  law  —  Sir  J 
Hayward. 

_  That  a  suit  of  law,  and  all  judicial  process  is  not 
in  itself  a  sin,  appears  from  courts  being  erected  bv 
consent  in  the  apostle's  days,  for  the  management 
and  conduct  of  them— Bishop  Kettlewell 

The  patricians  they  chose  for  their  patrons  to 
answer  for  their  appearance,  and  defend  them  in 

6.  In  Medicine.  Series  of  changes  by  which 
either  disease  or  reparation  is  produced; 
i.e.  action  either  vital  (reparative)  or 
morbid. 

Mr.  Hunter's  work  on  the  blood  and  inflamma- 
tion abolished  half  the  knowledge  which  the  world 
had  then  to  boast  on  these  subjects.  It  shewed  that 
there  had  never  before  been  such  a  thing  as  a  pa- 
thology of  local  morbid  processes.  —  Dr  P  M 
Latlwm,  Lectures  on  Subjects  connected  with  Clini- 
cal Medicine,  lect.  iv. 

Neither  Rokitansky  nor  Wedl ...  is  specially  in- 
vestigating the  subject  of  general  paresis,  but  the 
abstract  question  of  what  changes  take  place  in  cer- 
tain tissues  under  morbid  processes.  Rokitanskv's 
observations  are  connected  with  the  diseases  of 
nerve-tissue;  Wedl,  of  blood-vessels  and  capillaries 
chiefly.— Dr.  Sankey,  Lectures  on  Mental  Diseases 
lect.  ix. 

7.  In  Anatomy,  applied  to  material  objects. 
Continuation  constituting  an  eminence  of 
the  bones  and  other  parts. 

The  bone  of  the  thigh  . . .  hath  in  the  head  of  it 
three  eminent  processes.— Smith,  Portrait  of  Old 
Age,  p.  70. 

The  lining  membrane  of  the  duodenum,  at  the 
beginning  of  that  gut,  is  puckered  up  into  small  ir- 
regular rugse :  flattened  triangular  processes  begin 
to  make  their  appearance  about  six  inches  from  the 
pylorus;  in  the  jejunum  three  or  four  of  these  pro- 
cesses are  often  supported  on  a  common  base  •  as 
they  approach  the  ileum  they  begin  to  lose  breadth 
and  gam  in  length,  until  they  assume  the  ap- 
pearance, near  the  end  of  the  ileum,  of  vermiform 
processes,  like  tags  of  worsted,  from  two-thirds  of  an 
inch  to  an  inch  in  length.— Owen,  Anatomy  of  Ver- 
tebrates, vol.  iii.  p.  462. 

Procession,  s.     [Fr. ;  ~Lat. processio,  -onis.] 
1.  Train  marching  in  ceremonious  solemnity. 
If  there  be  cause  for  the  church  to  go  forth  in 
solemn  procession,  his  whole  family  have  such  busi- 
ness come  upon  them  that  no  one  can  be  spared  — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
Him  all  his  train 
Follow'd  in  bright  procession. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost.  vii.  221. 
Tis  the  procession  of  a  funeral  vow, 
Which  cruel  laws  to  Indian  wives  allow. 
„,,         .    .     _  , .  Dryden,  Aurengzebe,  v.  1. 

The  priests,  Potitius  at  their  head, 
In  skins  of  beasts  involved,  the  long  procession  led 

Id\,  Translation  ofthe^neid,  viii.  371. 

When  this  vast  congregation  was  formed  into  a 

regular  procession  to  attend  the  ark  of  the  covenant 

the  king  marched  at  the  head  of  his  people,  with 

hymns  and  dances.— A ddison. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  persons  of  wealth,  who 
made  their  procession  through  the  members  of  these' 
new  erected  seminaries,  will  contribute  to  their 
maintenai  ice. — Id. 

The  Ethiopians  held  an  annual  sacrifice  of  twelve 
days  to  the  gods ;  all  that  time  they  carried  their 
images  in  procession,  and  placed  them  at  their 
festivals. — Broome. 

2.  Act  of  issuing  or  proceeding  from. 

The  Word  of  God  by  generation,  the  Holy  Ghost 
by  procession.— Bishop  Pearson,  Exposition  of  the 
Creed,  art.  ii. 

The  original  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  assert  to  be  in 
way  of  procession  from  God  the  Father  and  God  the 
Son.— Barrow. 

The  Holy  Ghost  is  neither  made,  nor  created  nor 
begotten,  but  proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the- 
Son  as  the  Spirit  of  both :  the  mode  or  manner  of 
which  procession  is  above  our  capacities.— Horbery, 
Sermons,  p.  443. 

Processional,  s.  [Lat.  processionale."]  Book 
relating  to  the  processions  of  the  Romish 
church. 

Moreover,  the  within  named  president,  fellowes, 
and  scholars,  have  receaved  of  the  said  sir  Thomas 
Pope,  their  founder,  ii  processionalls,  and  a  gospell 
boke. — Citation  in  Warton's  Life  of  Sir  T.  Pone 
p. 341. 

A  circumstance  of  the  chapter  directed  me  to  their 
processional.— Gregory,  Posthuma,  p.  96. 
Processionally.  adv.      In  the  way  of  pro- 
cession. 
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For  what  purpose  do  they  expose  those  images  s< 
solemnly  and  carry  them  about  jarocessionalli/,  01 
all  occasions  of  public  distress  ?  Is  there  any  charm 
in  a  block  of  wood  or  stone,  to  produce  rain,  o 
avert  a  pestilence  ?  —  Middleton,  Works,  iii.  24 
(Ord  MS.) 

Processionary.  adj.  Consisting  in  proces- 
sion. 

Rogations  or  litanies  were  then  the  very  strength 
and  comfort  of  God's  church;  whereupon,  in  the 
year  506,  it  was  by  the  council  of  Aurelia  decreed 
that  the  whole  church  should  bestow  yearly  at  the 
feast  of  pentecost,  three  days  in  that  processionary 
service. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

The  Latins,  of  whom  there  are  always  about  ter 
or  twelve  residing  at  the  church  with  a  presidenl 
over  them,  made  every  day  a  solemn  procession,  with 
tapers  and  crucifixes,  and  other  processionary  so- 
lemnities, to  the  several  sanctuaries.— Maundrell, 
Travels,  p.  71. 

Prochronism.  s.  [Gr.  Trpo^povinfioc,  from 
Xpovos  =  time.]  Error  in  chronology,  con- 
sisting in  dating  a  thing  before  it  hap- 
pened. 

An  error  committed  herein  is  called  anachronism ; 
and  either  saith  too  much, and  that  is  a  prochronism ; 
or  too  little,  and  that  is  a  metachronism.— Gregory, 
Posthuma,  p.  74. 

Procidence.  s.  [Lat.  procidentia  ;  procido, 
from  cado  =  I  fall.]  In  Surgery.  Falling 
down  ;  dependence  below  its  natural  place. 

Troubled  with  the  procidence  of  the  matrix.— 
Chilmead,  Translation  of  Ferrand's  Essay  on  Love 
Melancholy,  p.  15 :  1640. 

Procinct  preceded  by  in,  adv.  [See,  and 
correct,  Todd's  remark.  The  word  is  part 
of  a  combination  rather  than  a  simple 
noun,  being  a  mere  English  translation,  or 
transfer,  of  the  Latin  in  procinctuJ]  In  a 
state  of  readiness  ;  at  hand. 

When  all  the  plain 

Cover'd  with  thick  embattled  squadrons  bright, 
Chariots,  and  flaming  arms,  and  fiery  steeds, 
Reflecting  blaze  on  blaze,  first  met  his  view, 
War  he  perceived,  war  in  procinct. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  15. 
This  word  is  very  uncommon,  Mr.  Nares  observes ; 
and  how  others  may  have  accented  it,  he  is  unable 
to  state ;  but  Milton  places  the  accent  on  the  last 
syllable.  Dr.  Johnson  has  no  other  example  of  the 
word.  Nor  have  I  found  any  of  the  substantive : 
but  the  adjective  procinct  for  ready  was  in  use  be- 
fore Milton  employed  the  word.  It  is  in  Cockeram's 
old  vocabulary. — Todd. 

Proclaim,  v.  a.  [Fr.  proclamer ;  Lat.  pro- 
clamo,  from  clamo  =  I  cry,  or  call,  out ; 
proclamatio,  -onis.~\ 

1.  Promulgate  or  denounce  by  a  solemn  or 
legal  publication. 

When  thou  cpmest  nigh  unto  a  city  to  fight  against 
it,  then  proclaim  peace  unto  it. — Deuteronomy,  xx. 
10. 

I  proclaim  a  liberty  for  you,  saith  the  Lord,  to 
the  sw/>rd,  to  the  pestilence,  and  to  the  famine.— 
Jeremiah,  xxxiv.  17. 

Heralds, 

With  trumpet's  sound,  throughout  the  host  pro- 
claim 
A  solemn  council.         Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  753. 

While  in  another's  name  you  peace  declare. 
Princess,  you  in  your  own  proclaim  a  war. 

Dryden. 

She  ...  to  the  palace  led  her  guest, 
Then  offered  incense,  and  proclaim'd  a  feast. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  jEneid,  i.  892. 

2.  Tell  openly. 

Some  profligate  wretches,  were  the  apprehensions 
of  punishments  of  shame  taken  away,  would  as 
openly  proclaim  their  atheism  as  their  lives  do. — 
Locke. 

While  the  deathless  muse 
Sliall  sing  the  just,  shall  o'er  their  head  diffuse 
Perfumes  with  lavish  hand,  she  shall  proclaim 
Thy  crimes  alone.  Prior. 

•3.  Outlaw  by  public  denunciation. 

I  heard  myself  proclaimed; 
And,  by  the  happy  hollow  of  a  tree, 
Escaped  the  hunt.        Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  3. 

Proclaimer.  s.  One  who,  that  which,  pro- 
claims ;  one  who  publishes  by  authority. 

The  great  proclaimer  with  a  voice 
More  awful  than  the  sound  of  trumpet,  cried 
Repentance,  and  heaven's  kingdom  nigh  at  hand 
To  all  baptized.       Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  i.  18. 

Proclamation,  s. 

1.  Publication  by  authority. 

2.  Declaration  of  the  king's  will  openly  pub- 
lished among  the  people. 
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If  the  king  sent  a  proclamation  for  their  repair  to 
their  houses,  some  nobleman  published  a  protesta- 
tion against  those  -proclamations. — Lord  Clarendon 
History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 
Prodi ve.  adj.    [Lat.  proclivis,  from  clivus  = 
slope,  declivity.]     Inclining  or  bent  to  a 
thing.     Rare. 

Learning  doth  indeed  make  men  more  just,  more 
moderate,  and  more  proclive  to  do  well. —  Water- 
house,  Apology  for  Learning,  p.  129:  1653. 
Proclivity,  s. 

1.  Tendency;   natural  inclination;   propen- 
sion ;  proneness. 

Sin  hath  the  advantage  of  the  proclivity  of  our 
wicked  nature. — Bishop  Hall,  Remains,  p.  190. 

The  sensitive  appetite  may  engender  a  proclivity 
to  steal,  but  not  a  necessity  to  steal.  —  Archbishop 
Bramhall,  Answer  to  Hobbes. 

In  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  the  vitalized  mole 
cules  composing  the  tissues  show  their  proclivity 
towards  a  particular  arrangement :  ana  whether 
such  proclivity  is  exhibited  in  reproducing  the 
entire  form,  or  in  completing  it  when  rendered  im- 
perfect, matters  not. — Herbert  Spencer,  Inductions 
of  Biology,  §  65. 

2.  Readiness  ;  facility  of  attaining. 

He  had  such  a  dexterous  proclivity,  as  his  teach- 
ers were  fain  to  restrain  his  forwardness,  that  his 
brothers  might  keep  pace  with  him. — Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Proconsul,   s.    [Lat.]     Roman  officer,  who 
governed  a  province  with  consular  autho- 
rity.    As  such,  it  is  a  Latin  rather  than 
an   English  word.    It  is  used,   however, 
more   or  less   rhetorically,   to  denote  an 
official  whose  powers  are  akin  to  those  of 
the  original  proconsuls,  especially  when  the 
bad  sense  of  rapacity  or  extortion  is  at- 
tached to  it ;  these,  as  exercised  towards 
their  provinces,  being  crimes  generally  im- 
puted to  the  Roman  officers  so  designated. 
Every  child  knoweth   how   dear  the   works   of 
Homer  were  to   Alexander,   Virgil   to   Augustus, 
Ausonius   to   Gratian,  who  made  him  proconsul, 
Chaucer  to  Richard  II.  and  Gower  to  Henry  IV.— 
Peacham. 

The  Serjeants  made  proclamation.  Hastings  ad- 
vanced to  the  bar,  and  bent  his  knee.  The  culprit 
was  indeed  not  unworthy  of  that  great  presence. . . . 
'  Mens  aequa  in  arduis;'  such  was  the  aspect  with 
which  the  great  proconsul  [Warren  Hastings]  pre- 
sented himself  to  his  judges.  —  Macaulay,  Critical 
and  Historical  Essays,  Warren  Hastings. 

Proconsular,    adj.     Belonging  to  a  procoia- 
sul ;  under  the  rule  of  a  proconsul. 

Meting  out  the  Lydian  proconsular  Asia,  to  make 
good  the  prime  metropolis  of  Ephesus.  —  Milton, 
Reason  of  Church  Government  urged  against  Pre- 
lacy, preface. 

Pro  consulship,  s.     Office  of  a  proconsul. 

This  ...  is  shewn  by  the  letters  .  .  .  during  his 
[Cicero's]  proconsulship. — Middleton,  Life  of  Cicero. 
Procrastinate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  procrastinatus, 
pret.  part,  of  procrastinor  =  put  off  till  to- 
morrow (eras),  or  from  day  to  day  ;  pro- 
crastinatio,  -onisJ]  Defer ;  delay ;  put  off 
from  day  to  day. 

Hopeless  and  helpless  doth  .35geon  wend, 
But  to  procrastinate  his  lifeless  end. 

Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  1. 
Let  men  seriously  and  attentively  listen  to  that 
voice  within  them,  and  they  will  certainly  need  no 
other  medium  to  convince  tnem,  either  of  the  error 
or  danger  of  thus  procrastinating  their  repentance. 
— Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 
Procrastinate,  v.  n.     Indulge  in,  give  way 
to,  the  habit  of  procrastination. 

I  procrastinate  more  than  I  did  twenty  years  ago,' 
and  haVe  several  things  to  finish,  which  I-put  off  to 
twenty  years  hence.— Swift,  Letter  to  Pope. 
Procrastination,  s.     Delay;  dilatoriness. 

How  desperate  the  hazard  of  such  procrastina- 
tion is,  hath  been  convincingly  demonstrated  by 
better  pens.  —  Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian 
Piety. 

Procrastinator.  s.  One  who  procrastinates. 
The  enemy  of  mankind  hath  furnished  thee  with 
an  evasion ;  for  that  he  may  make  smooth  the  way 
to  perdition,  he  will  tell  the  procrastinator,  that  the 
thief  upon  the  cross  was  heard  by  our  Saviour  at 
the  last  hour. — Junius,  Sin  Stigmatized,  p.  543: 
1639. 
Procreant.  adj.  Productive  ;  pregnant. 

The  temple-haunting  martlet  does  approve, 
By  his  loved  mansionry,  that  the  heaven's  breath 
Smells  wooingly  here:  no  jutty,  frieze,  buttress. 
Nor  coign  of  'vantage,  but  this  bird  hath  made 
His  pendant  bed,  and  procreant  cradle. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  6. 
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The  thesis  of  Bishop  Bramhall  out  of  Nilus  was 
worthy  such  an  assertor  :  That  the  papacy  as  it  was 
challenged  and  usurped  in  many  places,  and  as  it 
hath  been  usurped  in  our  native  country,  was  either 
the  procreant  or  conservant  cause,  or  both  procreant 
and  conservant,  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  controversies 
in  the  Christian  world.—  Puller,  Moderation  of  the 
Church  of  England,  p.  493. 

Procreant.  s.     That  which  generates. 

Those  imperfect  and  putrid  creatures,  that  receive 
a  crawling  life  from  two  most  unlike  procreants,  the 
sun  and  mud.  —  Milton,  Animadversions  upon  a  De- 
fence of  the  Humble  Remonstrance,  §  18. 

Procreate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  procreatus,  pass.  part. 
of  procreo  (from  creo  =  I  create)  ;  procre- 
atio,  -onis  ;  pres.  part,  procreans,  -anfz*.] 
Generate;  produce. 

Flies  crushed  and  corrupted,  when  inclosed  in  such 
vessels,  did  never  procreate  a  new  fiy.—Bentley. 

Since  the  earth  retains  her  fruitful  power, 
To  procreate  plants  the  forest  to  restore  ; 
Say,  why  to  nobler  animals  alone 
Should  she  be  feeble,  and  unfruitful  grown  ? 

Sir  R.  Blackmore. 
Procreation,  s.     Generation  ;  production. 

The  enclosed  warmth,  which  the  earth  hath  stirred 
up  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  assisteth  nature  in  the 
speedier  procreation  of  those  varieties  which  the 
earth  bringeth  forth.—  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Neither  her  outside,  form'd  so  fair,  nor  aught 
In  procreation  common  to  all  kinds. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  596. 
Uncleanness  is  an  unlawful  gratification  of  the 
appetite  of  procreation.  —  South,  Sermons. 
Procreative.  adj.     Generative;  productive. 
The  ordinary  period  of  the  human  procreative 
faculty  in  males  is  sixty-five,  in  females  forty-five.— 
Sir  M.  Hale. 

That  procreative  light  of  heaven,  darting  its 
beams.  —  Hammond,  Works,  iv.  515. 

Procreativeness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Procreative;  power  of  generation. 

These  have  the  accurst  privilege  of  propagating 
and  not  expiring,  and  .have  reconciled  the  procre- 
ativeness  of  corporeal,  with  the  duration  of  incor- 
poreal substances.—  Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian 
Piety. 

Procreator.  s.    Generator;  begetter. 
Proctor.   *.    [contracted  from  Lat.  procu-; 
rator.~\ 

1.  Manager  of  another  man's  affairs. 

The  most  clamorous  for  this  pretended  reform- 
ation are  either  atheists,  or  else  proctors  suborned 
by  atheists.  —  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

2.  Attorney  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts. 

I  find  him  charging  the  inconveniences  in  the 
payment  of  ty  thes  upon  the  clergy  and  proctors.  — 
Swift. 

3.  Police  magistrate  of  the  university. 

The  proctor  sent  his  servitor  to  call  him.  —  /. 

Walton. 

4.  Representatives  of  the  clergy  in  convoca- 
tion. 

Proctor,  v.  a.    Manage.    Rare. 

I  cannot  proctor  mine  own  cause  so  well 
To  make  it  clear. 

Warburton,  On  Shakespear's  Antony 
and  Cleopatra. 

Proctoragre.  s.     Management.     Obsolete. 

The  foggy  proetorage  of  money.  —  Milton,  Of  Re* 
formation  in  England,  b.  ii. 

Proctorial,  adj.  Appertaining  to,  connected 
with,  a  proctor  ;  generally  the  academical- 
one:  (as,  l  proctorial  authority,  jurisdic- 
diction,'  and  the  like). 

Proctorlcal.  adj.  Proctorial  :  (the  latter 
being  now,  at  least,  the  commoner  word). 

Every  tutor,  for  the  better  discharging  of  his  duty, 
shall  have  proctorial  authority  over  his  pupils.  — 
Dean  Prideaux,  Life,  p.  231. 

Proctorship.  *.  Office  or  dignity  of  a 
proctor. 

From  a  scholar  he  became  a  fellow,  and  the  pre- 
sident of  the  college,  after  he  had  received  all  the 
graces  and  degrees,  the  proctorship  and  the  doctor- 
ship.  —  Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Re- 
bellion. 

Procumbent,  adj.  [Lat.  procumbens,  -entis, 
pres.  part,  of  procumbo  =  lie  at  one's 
length.]  Lying  down;  prone:  (a  special 
term  in  Botany). 

Stems  .  .  .  lying  along  the  ground  without  rooting 
are  procumbent  or  prostrate.—  Henfrey,  Elementary 
Course  of  Botany,  §  58  6. 

Procurable,  adj.  Capable  of  being  procured. 
Though  it  be  a  far  more  common  and  procurable 
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liquor  than  the  infusion  of  lignum  nephriticum,  it 
may  yet  be  easily  substituted  in  its  room. — Boyle, 
Experiments  and  Considerations  touching  Colours. 

Procuration,  ,v. 

1.  Act  of  procuring.    Rare. 

Those,  who  formerly  were  doubtful  in  this  matter, 
upon  strict  and  repeated  inspection  of  these  bodies, 
and  procuration  of  plain  shells  from  this  island,  are 
now  convinced  that  these  are  the  remains  of  sea- 
animals.  —  Woodward,  Essay  towards  a  Natural 
History  of  the  Earth. 

2.  Management  of  affairs  for  another  person ; 
commission  for  such  management. 

I  take  not  upon  me  either  their  procuration  or 
their  patronage.— Bishop  Hall,  Remains,  p.  370. 

He  was  somewhat  out  of  ord_er  at  Merewell  about 
the  middle  of  February,  as  I  find  by  a  procuration 
which  he  sent  to  the  convocation,  excusing  his  ab- 
sence on  that  account.  —  Bishop  Lowth,  Life  of 
Wykeham,  §  8. 

This  change  from  an  immediate  state  of  procura- 
tion and  delegation  to  a  course  of  acting  as  from 
original  power  is  the  way  in  which  all  the  popular 
magistracies  in  the  world  have  been  perverted  from 
their  purposes.— Burke,  Thoughts  on  the  Cause  of 
the  Present  Discontents. 

3.  Power  of  attorney. 

'  Seignior  Inglese,'  says  he,  for  so  he  always  called 
me, '  if  you  will  give  me  letters,  and  a  procuration 
here  in  form  to  me,  with  orders  to  the  person  who 
has  your  money  in  London,  to  send  your  effects  to 
Lisbon,  to  such  persons  as  I  shall  direct,  and  in 
such  goods  as  are  proper  for  this  country,  I  will 
bring  you  the  produce  of  them,  God  willing,  at  my 
return.'— Defoe,  Life  and  Adventures  of  Robinson 
Crusoe. 

4.  In  Ecclesiastical  Law.    See  extract  from 
Todd. 

The  depreciated  value  of  your  procuration  (a 
commutation  some  centuries  ago  accepted  from  the 
incumbent,  in  lieu  of  procuring  entertainment  for 
the  archdeacon  and  his  attendants)  may  shew  you, 
at  a  glance,  the  impropriety  of  changing  any  eccle- 
siastical revenue  for  money  payments. — Mapleton, 
Advice,  p.  60. 

Procurations  are  certain  sums  paid  to  the  bishop, 
or  archdeacon,  by  incumbents,  on  account  of  visita- 
tions.   Formerly,  necessary  victuals  were  the  ac- 
knowledgement made  to  the  visitor  and  his  atten- 
dants.   They  are  also  called  proxies. — Todd. 
Procurator,  s.     [Lat.]     Manager;  one  who 
transacts  affairs  for  another. 

I  had  in  charge  at  my  depart  from  France, 
As  procurator  for  your  excellence, 
To  marry  princess  Margaret  for  your  grace. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  i.  1. 
They  confirm  and  seal 
Their  undertaking  with  their  dearest  blood, 
As  procurators  for  the  commonweal.  Daniel. 

When  the  procurators  of  king  Antigonus  im- 
posed a  rate  upon  the  sick  people  that  came  to 
Edepsum  to  drink  the  waters  which  were  lately 
sprung,  and  were  very  healthful,  they  instantly 
dried  up-— Jeremy  Taylor,  Rule  and  Exercise  of 
holy  Living. 

The  senate  have  appointed  two  procurators  of  St. 
Mark  to  compliment  nis  majesty  on  his  accession. — 
Lady  M.  W.  Montague,  Letters,  Nov.  6, 1760. 
Procuratorial.  adj.     Made  by  a  proctor. 

All  procuratorial  exceptions  ought  to  be  made 
before  contestation  of  suit,  and  not  afterwards,  as 
being  dilatory  exceptions,  if  a  proctor  was  then 
made  and  constituted.  —  Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris 
Canonici. 

The  fellows  of  C.  C.  College  are  disenabled  by  their 
statutes  from  taking  upon  them  the  procuratorial 
office.— A.  Wood,  Fasti  Oxonienses.    (Ord  MS.) 
Procuratorship.  s.     Office  of  a  procurator. 
The  office  which  Pilate  bare,  was  the  procurator- 
ship  of  Judea.— Bishop  Pearson,  Exposition  of  the 
Creed,  art.  iv. 

Procure,  v.  a.      [Fr.  procurer ;    Lat.  pro- 
euro.'] 
1.  Obtain;  acquire. 

They  shall  fear  and  tremble  for  all  the  goodness 
and  for  all  the  prosperity  that  I  procure  unto  it.— 
Jeremiah,  xxxiii.  9. 

Happy  though  but  ill,  for  ill  not  worst, 
If  we  procure  not  to  ourselves  more  woe. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  224. 
We  no  other  pains  endure 

Than  those  that  we  ourselves  procure.         Dryden. 
Then  be  thy  toil  procured,  thou  food  shalt  eat. 

Id. 
-2.  Persuade  ;  prevail  on  ;  invite  ;  solicit. 

The  famous  Briton  prince  and  faery  knight, 
After  long  wayes  and  perilous  paines  endured, 
Having  their  weary  limbes  to  perfect  plight 
Restored,  and  sory  wounds  right  well  recured, 
Of  the  faire  Alma  greatly  were  procured 
To  make  there  lenger  sojourne  and  abode. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iii.  1, 1. 
Is  it  my  lady  mother  ? 
What  unaccustom'd  cause  procures  her  hither  ? 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  5. 
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Whom  nothing  can  procure, 
When  the  wide  world  runs  bias  from  his  will, 
To  writhe  his  limbs,  and  share,  not  mend  the  ill. 

Herbert. 
3.  Contrive ;  forward. 

Proceed,  Solinus,  to  procure  my  fall, 
And  by  the  doom  of  death  end  woes  and  all. 

Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  1. 
Procure,  v.  n.     Pimp. 

Our  author  calls  colouring  lena  sororis,  in  plain 
English,  the  bawd  of  her  sister,  the  design  or  draw- 
ing :  she  clothes,  she  dresses  her  up,  she  paints  her, 
she  makes  her  appear  more  lovely  than  naturally 
she  is,  she  procures  for  the  design  and  makes  lovers 
for  her.— Dryden,  Translation  of  Dufresnoy's  Art 
of  Painting. 
Procurement,  s.  Act  of  procuring. 

By  the  procurement  of  his  sayde  wife,  he  was 
slaine  by  his  own  subjectes. — Sir  T.  Elyot,  Govern- 
our.  fol.115,  b. 

Mischiefs  that  are  ready  to  fall,  by  his  brethren's 
procurement,  upon  the  bishops  of  this  realm.— 
Bishop  Bancroft,  Dangerous  Position,  iv.  4. 
They  mourn  your  ruin  as  their  proper  fate, 
Cursing  the  empress ;  for  they  think  it  done 
By  her  procurement.        Dryden,  Aurengzebe,  ii.  1. 
Procurer,  s.     One  who  procures. 

1.  As  an  obtainer  of  anything. 

Angling  was,  after  tedious  study,  a  moderator  of 
passions,  and  a  procurer  of  contentedness. — /.  Wal- 
ton, Complete  Angler. 

2.  As  a  contriver. 

You  are  to  enquire  of  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury 
in  any  of  the  king's  courts ; . . .  and  that  as  we'll  of 
the  actors  as  of  the  procurers  and  suborners.— 
Bacon,  Charge  at  the  Session  of  the  Verge. 

3.  As  a  pimp  ;  pandar. 

Strumpets  in  their  youth  turn  procurers  in  their 
age. — South,  Sermons,  ii.  183. 
Procuress.  s.     Female  procurer,  or  pimp ; 
bawd. 

I  saw  the  most  artful  procuress  in  town,  seducing 
a  young  girl. — Spectator. 
Procuring-,  part.  adj.     Pimping. 

With  what  impatience  must  the  muse  behold 
The  wife  by  her  procuring  husband  sold ! 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  i.  85. 
Prod.  s.     Goad. 
Prod.  v.  a.     \_prog.~\     Goad. 

Shall  I  prod  him  with  my  spear  ? 

H.  Taylor,  The  Eve  of  St.  Clement. 

Prodigal,  adj.  [Lat.  prodigus ;  Fr.  prodigueJ] 
Profuse ;  wasteful ;  expensive  ;  lavish  ;  not 
frugal ;  not  parsimonious  :  (generally  with 
of  before  the  thing). 

Lest  I  should  seem  over  prodigal  in  the  praise  of 
my  countrymen,  I  will  only  present  you  with  some 
few  verses. — Camden. 

Be  now  as  prodigal  o/all  dear  grace, 
As  nature  was  in  making  graces  dear, 
When  she  did  starve  the  general  world  beside, 
And  prodigally  gave  them  all  to  you. 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  ii.  1. 
My  chief  care 

Is  to  come  fairly  off  from  the  great  debts, 
Wherein  my  time,  something  too  prodigal, 
Hath  left  me  gaged.      Id.,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 
Diogenes  did  beg  more  of  a  prodigal  man  than 
the  rest;  whereupon  one  said,  See  your  baseness, 
that  when  you  find  a  liberal  mind,  you  will  take 
most  of  him ;  No,  said  Diogenes,  but  I  mean  to  beg 
of  the  rest  again. — Bacon. 

As  a  hero,  whom  his  baser  foes 
In  troops  surround,  now  these  assails,  now  those, 
Though  prodigal  o/life,  disdains  to  die 
By  common  hands.     Sir  J.  Venham,  Cooper's  Hill. 

He,  prodigal  o/soul,  rush'd  on  the  stroke 
Of  lifted  weapons.  Dryden. 

Here  patriots  live,  who  for  their  country's  good, 
In  fighting  fields,  were  prodigal  of  blood. 

Id.,  Translation  oftfie  JEneid,  vi.  895. 
O!  beware, 

Great  warrior,  nor  too  prodigal  of  life, 
Expose  the  British  safety.  A.  Philips. 

Some  people  are  prodigal  of  their  blood,  and 
others  so  sparing,  as  if  so  much  life  and  blood  went 
together. — Bacon. 

Prodigal,  s.     Waster ;  spendthrift. 

A  beggar  grown  rich,  becomes  a  prodigal ;  for  to 
obscure  his  former  obscurity,  he  puts  on  riot  and 
excess. — B.  Jonson. 

Thou . . . 

Ow'st  all  thy  losses  to  the  fates ;  but  I, 
Like  wasteful  prodigals,  have  cast  away 
My  happiness.  Sir  J.  Denham,  The  Sophy,  v.  1. 

Let  the  wasteful  prodigal  be  slain. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iv.  135. 
Prodigality,    s.     Extravagance;  profusion; 
waste ;  excessive  liberality. 

A  sweeter  and  lovelier  gentleman, 
Framed  in  the  prodigality  of  nature, 
The  spacious  world  cannot  again  afford. 

Shakespear,  Richard  HI.  i.  2. 
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He  that  decriesjcovetousness  should  not  be  hel 
an  adversary  to  him  that  opposeth  prodigality.- 
Glanyille. 

It  is  not  always  so  obvious  to  distinguish  betwee 
an  act  of  liberality  and  an  act  of  prodigality. - 
South,  Sermons. 

The  most  severe  censor  cannot  but  be  please 
with  the  prodigality  of  his  wit,  though  at  the  sari; 
time  he  could  have  wished  that  the  master  of  it  ha 
been  a  better  manager. — Dryden. 

Prodigally,  ado.  In  a  prodigal  manner 
profusely;  wastefully;  extravagantly;  la 
vishly. 

We  are  not  yet  so  wretched  in  our  fortunes, 
Nor  in  our  wills  so  lost  as  to  abandon 
A  friendship  prodigally,  of  that  price 
As  is  the  senate  and  the  people  of  Rome. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy 
Nature  not  bounteous  now,  but  lavish  grows, 
Our  paths  with  flow'rs  she  prodigally  strows. 

Dryden 

The  next  in  place  and  punishment  are  they 
Who  prodigally  throw  their  souls  away ; 
Fools,  who  repining  at  their  wretched  state, 
And  loathing  anxious  life,  suborn'd  their  fate. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vi.  586 

Prodigence.  s.  Waste ;  profusion ;  prodi- 
gality :  (a  proper  word,  as  opposed  to  in- 
digence). 

There  is  no  proportion  in  this  remuneration ;  thi: 
is  not  bounty,  it  is  prodigence. — Bishop  Hall,  Works 
vol.  ii.  p.  97  :  1661. 

Prodigious,  adj.  [lia,t.prodigiosus;Ff.pro- 
digieux.]  Amazing ;  astonishing ;  such  as 
may  seem  a  prodigy ;  portentous ;  enor- 
mous ;  monstrous  ;  amazingly  great. 

If  e'er  he  have  a  child,  abortive  be  it, 
Prodigious,  and  untimely  brought  to  light. 

Shakespear.  Richard  III.  i.  2 

An  emission  of  immateriate  virtues  we  are  a  litth 

doubtful  to  propound,  it  being  so  prodigious  •  bul 

that  it  is  constantly  avouched  by  many. — Bacon 

Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

It  is  prodigious  to  have  thunder  in  a  clear  sky.— 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

Then  entering  at  the  gate,  ' 
Conceal'd  in  clouds,  prodigious  to  relate, 
He  mix'd,  unmark'd,  among  the  busy  throng. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  2Eneid,  i.  612. 
The  Rhone  enters  the  lake,  and  brings  along  with 
it  a  prodigious  quantity  of  water. — Addlson,  Travels 
in  Italy. 

It  is  a  scandal  to  Christianity,  that  in  towns,  where 
there  is  a  prodigious  increase  in  the  number  of  houses 
and  inhabitants,  so  little  care  should  be  taken  for 
churches.— Swift. 

See,  they  lie, 

Their  monstrous  works  and  uncouth  skeletons, 
.   Their  statues,  homes,  and  fanes  :  prodigious  shapes, 
Huddled  in  grey  annihilation,  split, 
Jammed  in  the  hard  black  deep  ;  and  over  these 
The  anatomies  of  unknown  winged  things, 
And  fishes  which  were  isles  of  living  scale. 

Shelley,  Prometheus  Unbound. 
Prodigiously,  adv.   In  a  prodigious  manner. 

1.  Amazingly;   astonishingly;   portentously; 
enormously. 

Auspicious  star,  again  arise ; 
Again  all  heaven  prodigiously  adorn  ! 

Cowley,  Ode  on  the  Restoration  of 

King  Charles  II. 

I  do  not  mean  absolutely  according  to  philo- 
sophick  exactness  infinite,  but  only  infinite  or  in- 
numerable as  to  us,  or  their  number  prodigiously 
great. — Ray,  On  the  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in 
the  Works  of  the  Creation. 

2.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  a  familiar  hyper- 
bole. 

I  am  prodigiously  pleased  with  this  joint  volume. 
— Pope. 

Prodigiousness.  *.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Prodigious;  enormousness  ;  portentous- 
ness  ;  amazing  qualities. 

A  further  prodigiousness  and  horrour.  —  Bishop 
Hall,  Remains,  p.  289. 

The  prodigiousness  of  his  ruin  is  wonderfully 
aggravated.— J.  Warton,  Essay  on  the  Genius  and 
Writings  of  Pope. 

Prodigy,  s.  [Fr.prodige;  Lat.  prodigium.~\ 
1.  Anything  out  of  the  ordinary  process  of 
nature,   from  which  omens   are    drawn ; 
portent. 

Be  no  more  an  exhaled  meteor, 
A  prodigy  of  fear,  and  a  portent 
Of  broached  mischief,  to  the  unborn  times. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  v.  1. 

The  party  opposite  to  our  settlement  seem  to  be 

driven  out  of  all  human  methods,  and  are  reduced 

to  the  poor  comfort  of  prodigies  and  old  women's 

fables. — Addison. 

It  was  the  Titans  warring  with  Olympus;  and 
they,  scarcely  crediting  it,  have  conquered ;  prodigy 
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of  prodigies;  delirious,  —  as  it  could  not  but  be. 
Denunciation,  vengeance;  blaze  of  triumph  on  a 
dark  ground  of  terror;  all  outward,  all  inward 
thin?*  fallen  into  one  general  wreck  of  madness. — 
Carlijle,  five  French  Revolution,  pt.  i.  b.  v.  ch.  vii. 

2.  Monster. 

Most  of  mankind,  through  their  own  sluggishness, 
become  nature's  prodigies,  not  her  children. — B. 
Jonson. 

3.  Anything  astonishing  for  good  or  bad. 

They  would  seem  prodigies  of  learning.  —  Spec- 
tator. 
Prodition.  s.    Treason  ;  treachery. 

The  blood  of  the  church,  which  the  sword  of  his 
toneue  in  a  miserable  prnrlition  hath  shed,  cries  out 
against  him.— Bishop  Hall,  Honour  of  the  Married 
Clergy,  p.  292. 

Proditor.    s.    [Lat.  from  prodo  =  I  betray ; 
proditio,  -onis  =  betrayal.]     Traitor.     Ob- 


Piel'd  priest,  dost  thou   command  me  be  shut 

out  ?— 
>        I  do,  thou  most  usurping  proditor. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  i.  3. 

Proditorious.  adj.     Rare. 

1.  Traitorous;  treacherous;  perfidious. 

Now,  proditorious  wretch !  what  hast  thou  done, 
To  make  this  barbarous  base  assassinate  ?  Daniel. 

2.  Apt  to  make  discoveries. 

Solid  and  conclusive  characters  are  emergent  from 
the  mind,  and  start  out  of  children  when  themselves 
least  think  of  it;  for  nature  is  proditorious.  —  Sir 
H.  Wotton,  Survey  of  Education. 
Proditoriously.     adv.      In    a    proditorious 
manner;  traitorously;  treacherously;  per- 
fidiously.   Mare. 

A  prince,  yea  thy  shield,  and  the  shield  of  the 
mighty,  proditoriously  overthrowne  in  the  capitall 
of  his  provinces. — Time's  Storehouse,  p.  133.  (Ord 
MS.) 

They  fell  to  killing  one  another,  keeping  neither 
faith  nor  promise,  but  proditoriously  massacring 
their  very  best  friends.— Id.,  p.  935.  (Ord  MS.) 
Proditory.  adj.     Treacherous  ;  perfidious. 

That  proditory  aid  sent  to  Rochel  and  religion 
abroad. — Milton,  Eiconoclastes,  §  2. 

Prodrome,  s.  Prodromus  :  (of  which  it  is 
English  and  early,  though  now  the  rarer 
form). 

These  may  prove  the  prodromes,  as  we  see  by 
these  beginnings,  to  the  ruin  of  our  monarchy.— 
Sober  Sadness,  p.  45 :  Oxford,  1643. 

Sober  morality,  conscientiously  kept  to,  is  like  the 
morning  light  reflected  from  the  higher  clouds,  and 
a  certain  prodrome  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness 
itself.— Dr.  H.  More,  cited  in  Ward's  Life  of  him, 
p.  53. 

Prodromous.  adj.    Preceding ;  forerunning. 
A  stupor  in  the  face  is  a  prodromous  symptom  of 
a  tortura  oris. — Allen,  Synopsis  Medicines,  vol.  i.  p. 
176:  1749. 

Prodromus.  s.  [Lat. ;  from  Gr.  Spofioy  = 
course,  running.]  In  Literature.  Pre- 
liminary course  (the  two  terms  being  ap- 
proximate translations  of  one  another), 
chiefly  used  as  the  title  of  elementary 
works. 

Produce,  v.  a.  [Lat.  produco,  from  duco 
I  lead,  draw) ;  pres.  part.jororfwcews,  -entis\ 
pass.  part,  productus  ;  productio,  -onisJ] 

1.  Offer  to  the  view  or  notice. 

Produce  your  cause,  saith  the  Lord ;  bring  forth 
your  strong  reasons,  saith  the  king  of  Jacob. — 
Isaiah,  xii.  21. 

2.  Exhibit  to  the  public. 

Your  parents  did  not  produce  you  much  into  the 
world,  whereby  you  avoided  many  wrong  steps.— 
Swift. 

3.  Bring  as  an  evidence. 

It  seems  not  meet,  nor  wholesome  to  my  place, 
To  be  produced  (as,  if  I  stay  I  shall) 
Against  the  Moor.  Shakespear,  Othello,  i.  1. 

4.  Bear  ;  bring  forth,  as  a  vegetable. 

This  soil  produces  all  sorts  of  palm-trees.  —  G. 
Sandys. 

5.  Cause  ;  effect ;  generate  ;  beget. 

Somewhat  is  produced  of  nothing;  for  lyes  are 
sufficient  to  breed  opinion,  and  opinion  brings  on 
substance.—  Bacon. 

They,  by  imprudence  mix'd, 
Produce  prodigious  births  of  body  or  mind. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  686. 
O  goodness  infinite,  goodness  immense, 
That  all  this  good  of  evil  shalt  produce. 

Ibid.  xii.  469. 

Clouds  may  rain,  and  rain  produce 
Fruits  in  her  soften'd  soil.  Ibid.  viii.  146. 
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Observing  in  ourselves,  that  we  can  at  pleasure 
move  several  parts  of  our  bodies;  the  effects  also 
that  natural  bodies  are  able  to  produce  in  one  an- 
other occurring  every  moment  to  our  senses,  we 
both  these  ways  get  the  idea  of  power. — Locke. 

Hinder  light  but  from  striking  on  porphyre,  and 
its  colours  vanish,  it  no  longer  produces  any  such 
ideas ;  upon  the  return  of  light,  it  produces  these 
appearances  again.— Id. 

This  wonder  of  the  sculptor's  hand 
Produced,  his  art  was  at  a  stand.  Addison. 

6.  Extend;  lengthen. 

"We  are  in  purpose  . . . 
To  dedicate  a  pair  of  temples  . . . 
In  which  great  work,  perhaps  our  stay  will  be 
Beyond  our  will  produced.  JB.  Jonson,  Sejanus,  iii.  4. 

Produce,  s.  Product;  production:  (in  the  ex- 
tract with  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable). 

You  hoard  not  health  for  your  own  private  use, 
But  on  the  publick  spend  the  rich  produce. 

Dry  den,  Epistles,  To  his  kinsman  John 

Dryden,  117. 

2.  Amount ;  profit ;  gain ;  emergent  sum  or 
quantity. 

In  Staffordshire,  after  their  lands  are  marled, 
they  sow  it  with  barley,  allowing  three  bushels  to 
an  acre.  Its  common  produce  is  thirty  bushels. — 
Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

This  tax  has  already  been  so  often  tried,  that  we 
know  the  exact  produce  of  it. — Addison,  Freeholder. 
Producement.  s.     Production.     Rare. 

Which  repulse  . . .  was  the  producement  of  such 
glorious  effects. — Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 
I  am  taxed  of  novelties  and  strange  producements. 
— Id.,  Tetrachordon. 

Producent.  s.     One  that  exhibits  ;  one  that 
offers.    Rare. 

If  an  instrument  be  produced  with  a  protestation 
in  favour  of  the  producent,  and  the  adverse  party 
does  not  contradict,  it  shall  be  construed  to  the 
advantage  of  the  producent.  —  Ayliffe,  Parergon 
Juris  Canonici. 

Producer,   s.    One   who,  that  which,  pro- 
duces. 

By  examining  how  I,  that  could  contribute  no- 
thing to  mine  own  being,  should  be  here,  I  came  to 
ask  the  same  question  for  my  father,  and  so  am  led 
in  a  direct  line  to  a  first  producer  that  must  be 
more  than  man. — Sir  J.  Suckling. 

Whenever  want  of  money,  or  want  of  desire  in 
the  consumer,  make  the  price  low,  that  immediately 
reaches  the  first  producer. — Locke. 

A  single  worker,  who  himself  sells  the  produce  of 
his  labour,  is  the  germ. ...  A  further  increase  of  his 
business  compels  him  to  multiply  his  assistants,  and 
his  sale  grows  so  rapid  that  he  is  obliged  to  confine 
himself  to  the  process  of  selling :  that  is,  he  ceases 
to  be  a  producer,  and  becomes  simply  a  channel 
through  which  the  produce  of  others  is  conveyed  to 
the  public. — H.  Spencer,  Principles  of  Biology. 
Producibility.  s.  Capability  of  being  pro- 
duced. 

There  is  nothing  contained  in  the  notion  of  sub- 
stance inconsistent  with  such  a  producibility,  or 
with  noyity  of  existence.— Barrow,  Sermons,  vol.  ii. 
serm.  xii. 

Producible,  adj.  Capable  of  being  produced. 
1.  By  being  brought  forward,  shown,  or  ex- 
hibited. 

There  is  no  reason  producible  to  free  the  Christian 
children  and  idiots  from  the  blame  of  not  believing, 
which  will  not  with  equal  force  be  producible  for 
those  heathens,  to  whom  the  gospel  was  never  re- 
vealed.— Hammond. 

That  is  accounted  probable  which  has  better  ar- 
guments producible  for  it  than  can  be  brought 
against  it. — South,  Sermons. 

Many  warm  expressions  of  the  fathers  are  produ- 
cible in  this  case.— Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Cftristian 
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2.  By  being  generated  or  made. 

The  salts  producible  are  the  alcalis  or  fixt  salts, 
which  seem  to  have  an  antipathy  with  acid  ones. — 
Boyle. 

The  brush  was  a  specimen  of  the  hardest  kind  of 
instrument  producible  by  modern  art.  —  Dickens, 
Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xxix. 

Each  distrusted  the  other ;  yet  Elizabeth  had  the 
most  producible  reason  for  declining  to  be  credu- 
lous.— J.  A.  Froude,  History  of  England,  Reign  of 
Elizabeth,  vol.  ii.  ch.  viii.  p.  128 :  1863. 

Prodiicibieness.  s.    Attribute  suggested  by 
Producible  ;  state  of  being  producible. 

To  confirm  our  doctrine  of  the  producibleness  of 
salts,  Helmont  assures  us,  that  by  Paracelsus's  sal 
circulatum.  solid  bodies,  particularly  stones,  may 
be  transmuted  into  actual  salt  equiponderant. — 
Boyle. 

Product,   s.     [Lat.  productus ;  Fr.  produit.'] 
1 .  Something  produced  by  nature,  as,  fruits, 
grain,  metals. 
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The  landholder,  having  nothing  but  what  the  pro- 
duct of  his  land  will  yield,  must  take  the  market- 
rate.—  Locke. 

Our  British  products  are  of  such  kinds  and  quan- 
tities as  can  turn  the  balance  of  trade  to  our  advan- 
tage.— Addison. 

Range  in  the  same  quarter  the  products  of  the 
same  season. — Spectator. 

See  thy  bright  altars 
Heap'd  with  the  products  of  Sabecan  springs. 

Pope. 

2.  Work;  composition;  effect  of  art  or  labour. 

Most  of  those  books  which  have  obtained  great 
reputation  in  the  world  are  the  products  of  great 
and  wise  men.—  Watts. 

3.  Thing  consequential ;  effect. 

These  are  the  product 
Of  those  ill-mated  marriages. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  683. 
O  Philosophe-Sentimentalism,  what  hast  thou  to 
do  with  peace,  when  thy  mother's  name  is  Jezebel  ? 
Foul  product  of  still  fouler  corruption,  thou  with 
the  corruption  art  doomed !— Carly le,  The  French 
Revolution,  pt.  i.  b.  ii.  ch.  iii. 

4.  In  Arithmetic  and  Algebra.    Result  of, 
quantity  produced  by,  the  multiplication  of 
one  number  by  another,  or  a  quantity  by  a 
number. 

Production,  s. 

1 .  Act  of  producing ;  process  by  which  any- 
thing is  produced. 

A  painter  should  foresee  the  harmony  of  the  lights 
and  shadows,  taking  from  each  of  them  that  which 
will  most  conduce  to  the  production  of  a  beautiful 
effect. — Dryden,  Translation  of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of 
Painting. 

2.  Thing  produced  ;  fruit ;  product. 

The  best  of  queens  and  best  of  herbs  we  owe 
To  that  bold  nation  which  the  way  did  show 
To  the  fair  region  where  the  sun  does  rise, 
Whose  rich  productions  we  so  justly  prize.  Waller. 

What  would  become  of  the  scrofulous  consump- 
tive production,  furnished  by  our  men  of  wit  and 
learning  ?— Swift. 

3.  Composition  ;  work  of  art  or  study. 

We  have  had  our  names  prefixed  at  length  to 
whole  volumes  of  mean  productions. — Swift. 

Crabbe,  whose  Tales  of  the  Hall,  the  most  striking 
production  of  his  powerful  and  original  genius,  ap- 
peared in  1819,  and  who  died  so  recently  as  1832, 
published  his  first  poem,  The  Library,  in  1781. — 
Craik,  History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  352. 

Productive,  adj.     Having  the  power  to  pro- 
duce ;  fertile;  generative;  efficient. 

In  thee, 

Not  in  themselves,  all  their  known  virtue  appears, 
Productive  as  in  herb  and  plant. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  109. 

This  is  turning  nobility  into  a  principle  of  virtue, 
and  making  it  productive  of  merit,  as  it  is  under- 
stood to  have  been  originally  a  reward  of  it.— Spec- 
tator. 

If  the  productive  fat  of  the  marl  be  spent,  it  is  not 
capable  of  being  mended  with  new.  —  Mortimer, 
Husbandry. 

Numbers  of  Scots  are  glad  to  exchange  their  bar- 
ren hills  for  our  fruitful  vales  so  productive  of  that 
grain. — Swift. . 

Hymen's  flames  like  stars  unite, 
And  burn  for  ever  one ; 

Chaste  as  cold  Cynthia's  virgin  light, 
Productive  as  the  sun. 

Pope,  Chorus  to  the  Tragedy  of  Brutus. 

Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Theseus,  says,  that  that  age 
was  productive  of  men  of  prodigious  stature — 
Broome. 

An  excellent  justice  of  the  peace,  though  more 
severe  than  your  old  family  proprietors  generally 
are ; — a  spirited  landlord,  .  .  .  employing  a  great 
many  hands  in  productive  labour,  but  exacting 
rigorously  from  all  the  utmost  degree  of  work  at  the 
smallest  rate  of  wages  which  competition  and  the 
poor-rate  permit ; . . .  Richard  Avenel  holds  himself 
an  example  to  the  old  race  of  landlords ;  and,  taken 
ajtogether,  is  no  very  bad  specimen  of  the  rural 
civilisers  whom  the  application  of  spirit  and  capital 
raise  up  in  the  new. — Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  xii. 
final  chapter. 

Productiveness,  s.     Attribute  suggested  by 
Productive. 

All  the  races  [of  man]  breed  together,  and  their 
offspring  is  prolific,  either  with  each  other,  or  with 
any  of  the  original  races.  Indeed,  we  know  no  dif- 
ference in  productiveness  between  such  unions  and 
those  of  the  same  race. — Lawrence,  Lectures,  p.  265. 
(Ord  MS.) 

The  toil  [of  Dun  Scotus],  if  the  story  of  his  early 
death  be  true,  the  rapidity  of  this  man's  mental  pro- 
ductiveness, is  perhaps  the  most  wonderful  fact  in 
the  intellectual  history  of  our  race.— Mil-man,  His- 
tory of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  xiv.  ch.  iii. 
Proem,  s.     [Gr.  Trpooi/Mov ;  Lat.  procemium.] 
Preface;  introduction. 
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One  and  the  same  proem,  containing  a  general 
motive  to  provoke  people  to  obedience  of  all  and 
every  one  of  these  precepts,  was  prefixed  before  the 
decalogue. — White, 

So  glosed  the  tempter,  and  his  proem  tuned. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  549. 

Thus  much  may  serve  by  way  of  proem, 
Proceed  we  therefore.  Swift,  Miscellanies. 

Justinian  has,  iu  the  proem  to  the  digests,  only 
prefixed  the  term  of  five  years  for  studying  the  laws. 
— Ayliffe,  Par  ergon  Juris  Canonici. 

An  introduction,  exordium,  or  proems,  is,  as  Aris- 
totle has  justly  remarked,  not  to  be  accounted  one 
of  the  essential  parts  of  a  com  position,  since  it  is  not 
in  every  case  necessary.  In  most,  however,  except 
such  as  are  extremely  short,  it  is  found  advisable  to 
premise  something  before  we  enter  on  the  main 
argument,  to  avoid  an  appearance  of  abruptness, 
and  to  facilitate,  in  some  way  or  other,  the  object 
proposed.  In  larger  works  this  assumes  the  appel- 
lation of  Preface  or  Advertisement ;  and  not  unfre- 
quently  two  are  employed,  one  under  the  name  of 
Preface,  and  another,  more  closely  connected  with 
the  main  work,  under  that  of  Introduction. — Arch- 
bishop Whately,  Elements  of  Rhetoric,  ch.iv.  §  1. 

The  laws  of  Eadweard.like  those  of  Hlodhere  and 
Eadric,  have  no  proem ;  next  in  order  of  time  are 
those  of  Athelstan.— Kemble,  The  Saxons  in  Eng- 
land, b.  ii.  ch.  vi. 

Proeme.  v.  a.  [Whately's  spelling  of  the 
substantive,  i.e.  with  a  final  e  (see  extract), 
would,  if  the  word  were  commoner,  be  con- 
venient here.]  Preface.  Rare. 

Moses  might  here  very  well  proeme  the  repetition 
of  the  covenant  with  this  upbraiding  reprehension. 
— South,  Sermons,  viii.  367. 

Proemial.  adj.     Introductory. 

This  contempt  of  the  world  may  be  a  piece  of 
proemial  piety,  an  usher  or  Baptist  to  repentance. 
— Hammond,  Works,  iv.  492. 

That  would  oblige  me  to  exceed  the  limits  of  this 
proemial  discourse. — Bibliotheca  Biblica,  i.  12. 

Preface,  interj.  [Italian,  buon pro  vifaccia.'} 
Formula,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  wel- 
come, or  wish  on  behalf  of  the  guest,  rather 
than  a  grace,  uttered  by  the  host  either  be- 
fore or  after  a  meal.  (In  the  extract  it  is 
given  before.  To  argue  from  the  present 
use  of  the  actual  word,  would  be  difficult ; 
its  equivalent,  however,  viz.  '  Much  good 
may  it  do  you,'  the  editor  has  heard ;  but 
only  after  the  meal — a  '  grace '  preceding. 
Its  equivalent,  too,  in  Germany,  '•Prosit!' 
the  Latin  for  the  foregoing,  follows  meat.) 

Master  page,  good  master  page,  sit :  prof  ace ! 
What  you  want  in  meat,  we'll  have  in  drink. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  v.  3. 

Profanation,  s. 

1.  Act  of  violating  anything  sacred. 

He  knew  how  bold  men  are  to  take  even  from 
God  himself;  how  hardly  that  house  would  be  kept 
from  impious  profanation  he  knew.— Hooker,  Ec- 
clesiastical Polity. 

What  I  am  and  what  I  would,  are  to  your  ears, 
divinitv;  to  any  others,  profanation. — Shakespear, 
Twelfth  Night,  i.  5. 

'Twere  profanation  of  our  joys, 
To  tell  the  laity  our  love.  Donne. 

Profanation  of  the  Lord's  day,  and  of  other  so- 
lemn festival  days,  which  are  devoted  to  divine  and 
religious  offices,  is  impious. — White. 

All  profanation  and  invasion  of  things  sacred  is 
an  offence  against  the  eternal  law  of  nature.— South, 
Sermons, 

Others  think  I  ought  not  to  have  translated 
Chaucer :  they  suppose  a  veneration  due  to  his  old 
language,  and  that  it  is  little  less  than  profanation 
and  sacrilege  to  alter  it.— Dryden. 

2.  Irreverence  to  holy  things  or  persons. 

Great  men  may  jest  with  saints,  'tis  wit  in  them ; 
But,  in  the  less,  foul  profanation. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  1. 

Profane,  adj.     [Lat.  profanusJ] 

1.  Irreverent  to  sacred  names  or  things. 

Profane  fellow ! 

Wert  thou  the  son  of  Jupiter,  and  no  more 
But  what  thou  art  besides,  thou  wert  too  base 
To  be  his  groom.  Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  ii.  3. 

These  have  caused  the  weak  to  stumble,  and  the 
profane  to  blaspheme,  offending  the  one,  and  hard- 
ening the  other.— South,  Sermons. 

2.  Not  sacred ;  secular. 

The  universality  of  the  deluge  is  attested  by  pro- 
fane history ;  for  the  fame  of  it  is  gone  through  the 
earth,  and  'there  are  records  or  traditions  concern- 
ing it  in  all  the  parts  of  this  and  the  new  found 
world. — T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

That,  however,  the  monks  had  not  in  high  vene- 
ration the  profane  authors,  appears  by  a  facetious 
anecdote.  To  read  the  classics  was  considered  as  a 
very  idle  recreation,  and  some  held  them  iu  great 
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horror.  To  distinguish  them  from  other  books,  they 
invented  a  disgraceful  sign  ;  when  a  monk  asked  for 
a  pagan  author,  after  making  the  general  sign  they 
used  in  their  manual  and  silent  language  when  they 
wanted  a  book,  he  added  a  particular  one,  which 
consisted  in  scratching  under  his  ear,  as  a  dog,  which 
feels  an  itching,  scratches  himself  in  that  place 
with  his  paw — because,  said  they,  an  unbeliever  is 
compared  to  a  dog !  In  this  manner  they  expressed 
an  itching  for  those  dogs  Virgil  or  Horace. — /.  Dis- 
raeli, Curiosities  of  Literature,  Recovery  of  Manu- 
scripts. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  that  in  these  vast  importa- 
tions into  Italy  of  manuscripts  from  Asia,  John 
Aurispa,  who  brought  many  hundreds  of  Greek 
manuscripts,  laments  that  he  had  chosen  more  pro- 
fane than  sacred  writers;  which  circumstance  he 
tells  us  was  owing  to  the  Greeks,  who  would  not  so 
easily  part  with  theological  works,  but  they  did  not 
highly  value  profane  writers.— Ibid. 

3.  Polluted  ;  not  pure. 

Nothing  is  profane  that  serveth  to  holy  things. — 
Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

4.  Not  purified  by  holy  rites. 

Far  hence  be  souls  profane, 
The  Sibyl  cried,  and  from  the  grove  abstain. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  tlie  jEneid,  vi.  368. 
Profane,  v.  a. 
1.  Violate ;  pollute. 

They  called  upon  the  Lord  that  he  would  look 
upon  the  people  that  was  trodden  down  of  all ;  and 
also  pity  the  temple  profaned  of  ungodly  men. — 
2  Maccabees,  viii.  2. 

He  then,  that  is  not  furnished  in  this  sort, 
Doth  but  usurp  the  sacred  name  of  knight, 
Profaning  this  most  honourable  order. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iv.  1. 

Foretasted  fruit 

Profaned  first  by  the  serpent,  by  him  first 
Made  common  and  unhallow'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  929. 
How  far  have  we 
Profaned  thy  heavenly  gift  of  poesy  ? 

Dryden,  Ode  to  the  Memory  of  Mrs.  Anne 

Killegrew. 

How  are  festivals  profaned '!  When  they  are  not 
regarded,  nor  distinguished  from  common  days; 
when  they  are  made  instruments  of  vice  and  vanity ; 
when  they  are  spent  in  luxury  and  debauchery ; 
when  our  joy  degenerates  into  sensuality,  and  we 
express  it  by  intemperance  and  excess. —  Nelson, 
Companion  to  the  Fasts  and  Festivals  of  the  Church 
of  England. 

2.  Put  to  wrong  use  ;  abuse. 

I  feel  me  much  to  blame, 
So  idly  to  profane  the  precious  time. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  ii.  4. 

Profanely,    adv.      In   a    profane   manner ; 
with  irreverence  to  sacred  names  or  things. 

I  will  hold  my  tongue  no  more,  as  touching  their 
wickedness,  which  they  profanely  commit. — 2  Es- 
dras.  xv.  8. 

Let  none  of  things  serious,  much  of  less  divine, 
When  belly  and  head's  full,  profanely  dispute. 

B.  Jonson. 

That  proud  scholar,  intending  to  erect  altars  to 
Virgil,  speaks  of  Homer  too  profanely. — Broome. 

Profaneness.    s.       Attribute    suggested    by 
Profane  ;  irreverence  of  what  is  sacred. 

Apollo,  pardon 
My  great  profaneness  'gainst  thy  oracle ! 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iii.  2. 
You  can  banish  from  thence  scurrility  and  pro- 
faneness, and  restrain  the  licentious  insolence  of 
poets  and  their  actors. — Dryden. 

Edicts  against  immorality  and  profaneness,  laws 
against  oaths  and  execrations,  we  trample  upon. — 
Bishop  Atterbury. 

Profaner.  s.     One  who  profanes  anything ; 
polluter;  violator. 

The  argument  which  our  Saviour  useth  against 
profaners  of  the  temple,  he  taketh  from  the  use 
whereunto  it  was  with  solemnity  consecrated. — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Rebellious  subjects,  enemies  to  peace, 
Profaners  of  this  neighbour-stained  steel. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  1. 

There  are  a  lighter  ludicrous  sort  of  profaners, 
who  use  the  Scripture  to  furnish  out  their  jests. — 
Dr.  H.  More,  Government  o}  the  Tongue. 

'  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,'  said  the  lady ;  '  but  this 
I  do  know,  that  actors,  and  actresses  too,  are  inva- 
riably drunkards,  profaners,  and  Sabbath-breakers.' 
— Theodore  Hook,  Gilbert  Gurney,  vol.  i.  ch.  iv. 

Profanity,  s.     Profaneness. 
Profection.  s.     [Lat.  profectio,  -onis  ;  pro- 
fectus ;    pret.  part,  of  proficiscor  —  I  go 
forward.]     Advance ;  progression.     Hare. 
This,  with  profection  of  the  horoscope  unto  the 
seventh  house  or  opposite  signs,  every  seventh  year 
oppressuth  living  natures. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errours. 

Profess,  v.  a.     [Fr.  professer ;  Lat.  profes- 
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sus  ;  pret.  part,  of  pro/iteor,  fromfateor: 
I  confess.] 

1.  Declare  himself  in  strong  terms  of  an1 
opinion  or  character. 

The  day  almost  itself  professes  yours, 
And  little  is  to  do.  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v  f, 

Let  no  man,  that  professes  himself  a  Christian 
keep  so  heathenish  a  family  as  not  to  see  God  b 
daily  worshipped  in  it.— Dr.  H.  More,  Whole  Dut 
of  Man. 

Pretending  first 
Wise  to  fly  pain,  professing  next  the  spy. 

Milton,  Paradise  '.Lost,  iv.  947 
A  servant  to  thy  sex,  a  slave  to  thee, 
A  foe  profest  to  barren  chastity. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  157 

2.  Make  a  show  of  any  sentiments  by  louc 
declaration. 

3.  Declare  publicly  one's  skill  in  any  art  01 
science,  so  as  to  invite  employment. 

Without  eyes  thou  shalt  want  light ;  profess  no 
the  knowledge  therefore  that  thou  hast  not.— Eccle 
siasticus,  iii.  25. 

What,  master,  read  you  ?  first  resolve  me  that.— 
I  read  that  I  profess,  the  art  to  love. 

Sfiakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  2 

4.  Exhibit  the  appearance  of. 

So  hideous  is  her  shape,  so  huge  her  head, 
That  even  the  hellish  feends  affrighted  bee 
At  sight  thereof,  and  from  her  presence  flee : 
Yet  did  her  face  and  former  parts  professe 
A  faire  young  mayden  full  of  comely  glee. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  vi.  6, 10 
Profess,  v.  n. 

1.  Declare  openly. 

I  profess  this  day  unto  the  Lord,  that  I  am  come 
unto  the  country,  which  the  Lord  sware  unto  oui 
fathers  for  to  give  us. — Deuteronomy,  xxvi.  3. 

They  profess  that  they  know  God,  but  in  work* 
they  deny  him.— Titus,  i.  16. 

2.  Enter  into  a  state  of  life  by  a  public  de- 
claration. 

But  Purbeck,  as  profest  a  huntress  and  a  nun, 

The  wide  and  wealthy  sea,  nor  all  his  pow'r  respects 

Drayton,  Polyolbion 

3.  Declare  friendship.    Rare. 

As  he  does  conceive, 
He  is  dishonour'd  by  a  man  which  ever 
Profess'd  to  him,  why,  his  revenges  must 
In  that  be  made  more  bitter. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2, 
Professed,  part.  adj.      Pledged   by  having 
made  a  profession. 

Love  well  your  father ; 
To  your  professed  bosoms  1  commit  him. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  1. 
Would  you  have  me  speak  after  my  custom, 
As  being  a  profess'd  tyrant  to  their  sex  ? 

Id.,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  i.  1. 
Professedly,  adv.     In  a  professed  manner. 

1.  According  to  open  declaration  made  by 
himself. 

I  could  not  grant  too  much  to  men,  that  being 
professedly  my  subjects,  pretended  religious  strict- 
ness.— Eikon  Basilike. 

Virgil,  whom  he  professedly  imitated,  has  sur- 
passed him  among  the  Romans.— Dryden,  Transla- 
tion of  Juvenal,  dedication. 

England  I  travelled  over,  professedly  searching 
all  places  I  passed  along.—  Woodward. 

2.  Undeniably ;  as  everyone  allows. 

If  judgment  begin  at  the  house  of  God,  we  may 
certainly  conclude  that  they  who  are  more  profess- 
edly wicked  shall  not  escape.— Bishop  Lowth,  On 
Obadiah,  ver.  15. 

Professing,  part.  adj.    Making,  maintaining, 
a  profession :  (chiefly  in  the  third  sense  of 
that  term,  as,  '  A  professing  Christian'). 
Profession,  .s. 

1 .  Calling  ;  vocation  ;  known  employment : 
(used  especially  of  divinity,  physic,  and 
law}. 

I  must  tell  you, 

You  tender  more  your  person's  honour,  than 
Your  high  profession  spiritual. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  4. 

If  we  confound  arts  with  the  abuse  of  them,  we 

shall  condemn  all  honest  trades ;  for  there  are  that 

deceive  in  all  professions,  and  bury  in  forgetfulness 

all  knowledge.— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Some  of  our  profession  keep  wounds  tented.— 
Wiseman,  Surgery. 

No  other  one  race,  not  the  sons  of  any  one  other 
profession,  not  perhaps  altogether,  are  so  much  scat- 
tered amongst  all  professions  as  the  sons  of  clergy- 
men.— Bishop  Sprat,  Sermons. 

This  is  a  practice,  in  which  multitudes,  besides 
those  of  the  learned  professions,  may  be  engaged.— 
t  f  atts. 
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2.  Declaration. 

A  naked  profession  may  have  credit,  where  n 
other  evidence  can  be  given.  —  Glanville,  Scepsi 
Scientific^. 

The  professions  of  princes,  when  a  crown  is  th 
bait.  nn>  a  slender  security. — Leslie. 

Most  profligately  false,  with  the  strongest  profes 
sions  of  sincerity.— Swift. 

3.  Act  of  declaring  one's  self  of  any  party  o 
opinion. 

For  by  oil  in  their  lamps,  and  the  first  lighting  o 
them,  which  was  common  to  them  both,  is  mean 
that  solemn  profession  of  faith  and  repentanc 
which  all  Christians  make  in  baptism. — Archbisho] 
TiUotson. 

When  Christianity  came  to  be  taken  up,  for  th 
sake  of  those  civil  encouragements  which  attendee 
their  profession,  the  complaint  was  applicable  t( 
Christians.— Swift. 

Professional,  udj.     Relating  to,  connectec 
with,  a  particular  calling  or  profession. 

Professional,  as  well  as  national,  reflections  are  t 
be  avoided. — Richardson,  Clarissa. 

'Well,  gentlemen,'  said  Mr.  Pell, '  all  I  can  say  is 
that  such  marks  of  confidence  must  be  very  gratify 
ing  to  a  professional  man.  I  don't  wish  to  say  any- 
thing that  might  appear  egotistical,  gentlemen,  but 
I'm  very  glad,  for  your  own  sakes,  that  you  came  to 
me:  that's  all.' — Dickens,  Pickwick  Papers,  ch.lv. 

Besides,  the  variety  of  experience  and  information 
which  no  one  person  can  possess,  is  in  some  degree 
supplied  by  the  presence  in  the  assembly  of  mem- 
bers belonging  to  different  professions  anil  pursuits 
and  familiar  with  different  branches  of  knowledge 
In  this  manner,  attention  to  each  separate  subjeel 
is  insured,  and  some  immediate  professional  advice 
But  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  there  is  no  secu- 
rity that  the  professional  persons  who  become  mem- 
bers of  the  assembly  will  be  the  most  eminent  ii 
their  respective  professions;  and,  after  all,  it  wil. 
probably  be  necessary  to  consult  professional  men 
not  members  of  the  assembly.  It  may,  moreover, 
happen,  that  a  professional  man  of  unsound  judg- 
ment in  an  assembly,  (particularly  if  he  has  a  power 
of  persuasive  address,)  may  lead  it  to  an  erroneous 
decision,  by  inducing  it  to  reject  the  advice  of  more 
competent  judges,  who,  not  being  members  of  the 
assembly,  cannot  attend  it  in  order  to  support  their 
own  views.— Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  On  the  Influence  of 
A  uthority  in  Matters  of  Opinion,  ch.  vii. 

Professor,  s. 

1.  One  who  declares  himself  of  any  opinion 
or  party. 

When  the  holiness  of  the  professors  of  religion  is 
decayed,  you  may  doubt  the  springing  up  of  a  new 
sect. — Bacon,  Essays. 

The  whole  church  of  professors  at  Philippi  to 
whom  he  writes,  was  not  made  up  wholly  of  the 
elect,  sincere,  and  persevering  Christians,  but  like 
the  net,  in  Christ's  parable,  that  caught  both  good 
and  bad,  and  had  no  doubt  some  insincere  persons, 
hypocrites,  and  temporaries  in  it.— Hammond. 

2.  One  who  publicly  practises  or  teaches  an 
art. 

Professors  in  most  sciences  are  generally  the 
worst  qualified  to  explain  their  meanings  to  those 
who  are  not  of  their  tribes.— Swift. 

3.  One  who  is  visibly  religious. 

Ordinary  illiterate  people,  who  were  professors, 
that  shewed  a  concern  for  religion,  seemed  much 
conversant  in  St.  Paul's  epistles.— Locke. 

Professorial,  adj.     Relating  to  a  professor. 
Those  persons,  for  their  professorial  interest,  had 
quite  altered  the  old  schemes  of  philosophy.— Bent- 
ley,  Phileleutherus  Lipsiensis,  §  43. 

Professorship,  s.  Station  or  office  of  a  pub- 
lic teacher. 

Dr.  Prideaux  succeeded  him  in  the  professorship, 
being  then  elected  bishop  of  Worcester,  Sanderson 
succeeded  him  in  the  regius  professorship.— I.  Wal- 
ton, Life  of  Sanderson. 

Professory.  adj.     Professorial :  (this  latter 
being  the  commoner  word). 

This  dedicating  of  foundations  and  dotations  to 
professor//  learning,  hath  not  only  had  a  malign 
aspect  and  influence  upon  the  growth  of  sciences, 
but  hath  also  been  prejudicial  to  states  and  govern- 
ments.— Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  b.ii. 

Proffer,  v.  a.      [Lat.  profero,   from  fero  =  I 
bear.] 

1.  Propose  ;  offer  for  acceptance. 

To  them  that  covet  such  eye-glutting  gain, 
Proffer  thy  gifts,  and  fitter  servants  entertain. 

'  Take  a  drop  of  brandy.'  Mr.  Winkle  seized  the 
wicker  bottle  which  his  friend  proffered,  and  took  a 
lengthened  pull  at  the  exhilarating  liquid.— Dickens, 
Pickwick  Papers,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Attempt  of  one's  own  accord  ;  volunteer. 

None  among  the  choice  and  prime 
Of  those  heaven- warring  champions,  could  be  found 
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So  hardy  as  to  proffer,  or  accept 
Alone  the  dreadful  voyage. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  423 
Proffer.  E. 

1.  Offer  made;  something  proposed  to  ac- 
ceptance. 

Basilius,  content  to  take  that,  since  he  could  have 
no  more,  allowed  her  reasons,  and  took  her  vroffer 
thankfully.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Proffers,  not  took,  reap  thanks  for  their  reward. 
Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  ii.  1. 

The  king 

Great  proffers  sends  of  pardon  and  of  grace, 
If  they  would  yield,  and  quietness  embrace. 

Daniel. 

ile  made  &  proffer  to  lay  down  his  commission  of 
command  in  the  army.— Lord  Clarendon,  History 
of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

But  these,  nor  all  the  proffers  you  can  make, 
Are  worth  the  heifer  which  I  set  to  stake. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil, 
Eclogues,  iii.  71. 

2.  Essay;  attempt. 

It  is  done  with  time,  and  by  little  and  little,  and 
with  many  essays  and  proffers.— Bacon,  Essays. 
Profferred.  part.  adj.     Offered;  tendered. 
Will  ye  accept  the  proffered  terms  or  no? 

H.  Taylor,  Philip  van  Artevelae,  Part  I.  iv.  3. 
Profferer.  *.     One   who   proffers;  one  who 
makes  an  offer  or  proposal. 

Maids,  in  modesty,  say  no,  to  that 
Which  they  would  have  the  proff'rer  construe  ay. 
Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  2. 

He  who  always  refuses,  taxes  the  profferer  with 
indiscretion,  and  declares  his  assistance  needless.— 
Collier, 

Proficience.  s.     Proficiency. 

Some  reflecting  with  too  much  -satisfaction  on 
their  own  proficiences,  or  presuming  on  their  elec- 
tion by  God,  persuade  themselves  into  a  careless  se- 
curity.— Rogers,  Sermons. 

Proficiency,  s.  [Lat.  proficiens,  -entis,  pres. 
part,  of  prqficio,  from  facio  =  l  make.] 
Advancement  in  anything :  improvement 
gained:  (applied  to  intellectual  acquisi- 
tion). 

Persons  of  riper  years,  who  nocked  into  the 
church  during  the  three  first  centuries,  were  obliged 
to  pass  through  instructions,  and  give  account  of 
their  proficiency. — Addison. 

The  London  schools,  however,  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  academies  of  science  and  the  higher  learning, 
like  that  of  St.  Albans :  Fitz-Stephen's  description 
would  rather  lead  us  to  infer  that,  although  they 
were  attended  by  pupils  of  different  ages  and  de- 
grees of  proficiency,  they  were  merely  schools  of 
grammar,  rhetoric,  and  dialectics.— Craik,  History 
of  English  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  54. 

Proficient,  s.  One  who  has  made  advances 
in  any  study  or  business. 

I  am  so  good  a  proficient  in  one  quarter  of  an 
hour,  that  1  can  drink  with  any  tinker  in  his  own 
language.— Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  ii.  4. 

I  am  disposed  to  receive  further  light  in  this  mat- 
ter, from  those  whom  it  will  be  no  disparagement  for 
much  greater  proficients  than  I  to  learn.— Boyle. 

Young  deathlings  were,  by  practice,  made 
Proficients  in  their  father's  trade. 

Swift,  Miscellanies. 
Proficuous.  adj.    [Lat.  prqficuus.]    Advan- 
tageous; useful.     Latinism;  rare. 

It  is  very  proficuous,  to  take  a  good  large  dose.— 
Harvey. 

To  future  times 

Proficuous,  such  a  race  of  men  produce, 
As  in  the  cause  of  virtue  firm,  may  fix 
Her  throne  inviolate.  A.  Philips. 

Profile,  s.  [Fr.  profil ;  see,  also,  under  the 
verb.]  Side  face  ;  half  face :  (common 
with  in). 

The  painter  will  not  take  that  side  of  the  face, 
which  has  some  notorious  blemish  in  it ;  but  either 
draw  it  in  profile,  or  else  shadow  the  more  imper- 
fect side. — Dryden. 

Till  the  end  of  the  third  century,  I  have  not  seen 
a  Roman  emperor  drawn  with  a  full  face:  they  al- 
ways appear  in  profile,  which  gives  us  the  view  of  a 
head  very  majestick.— Addison. 
Used  adjectivally. 

John  Clarke  was  an  engraver  at  Edinburgh,  where 
he  did  two  profile  heads  in  medal  of  William  ami 
Mary,  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange,  yet  dated 
lt>9u. — Sir  H.    Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  jUngravers 
vol.  v.    (Rich.) 
Profile,  v.  a.    [in  the  extract  the  older  form, 
in  which  the  o  precedes  the  r  is  given ;  as 
in  the  Italian  porjilo,  from  Jilum  =•=  thread, 
line,  hence  outline,  in  which  a  side  view  is 
more  easily  given  than  a  full  face.]    Draw, 
or  engrave,  chiefly  by  lines,  or  in  outlines. 
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[The  daughter  of  Dilutades]  being  in  love  with  a 
certaine  young  man.  whensoever  he  was  to  take 
a  long  journey  far  from  home,  used  ordinarily  to 
marke  upon  the  wall  the  shadow  of  her  lover's  face 
by  candlelight,  and  to  pourfill  the  same  afterward 
deeper,  so  that  shee  might  enjoy  his  visage  yet  in 
his  absence.— Holland,  Translation  ofPlinie,  b.  xxxv. 
ch.  xii.  (Rich.) 

Profit,  s.     [Fr.] 

1.  Gain;  pecuniary  advantage. 

Thou  must  know, 
Tis  not  my  profit  that  does  lead  mine  honour. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  7. 

Know,  then,  I  propound  five  ends  to  myself  in 
this  book.  First,  to  gain  some  glory  to  God.  Se- 
condly, to  preserve  the  memories  of  the  dead, 
llnrdly,  to  present  exam  pies  to  the  living.  Fourthly 
to  entertain  the  reader  with  delight.  And  lastly 
(which  1  am  not  ashamed  publicly  to  profess),  to 
procure  some  honest  profit  to  myself  —  Fuller 
Worthies. 

He  thinks  it  highly  just,  that  all  rewards  of  trust, 
profit,  or  dignity,  should  be  given  only  to  those 
whose  principles  direct  them  to  preserve  the  consti- 
tution.— Swift. 

Or  law  with  lawyers  is  an  ample  still, 
Wrought  by  the  passions'  heat  with  chemic  skill ; 
While  the  lire  burns,  the  gains  are  quickly  made, 
And  freely  flow  the  profits  ol  the  trade  ; 
Nay  when  the  fierceness  fails,  these  artists  blow 
Ihe  dying  fire,  and  make  the  embers  glow 
As  long  as  they  can  make  the  smaller  profits  flow  • 
At  length  the  process  of  itself  will  stop, 
When  they  perceive  they've  drawn  out  every  drop. 
Crubbe,  The  Borough. 

2.  Advantage;  accession  of  j^ood. 

What  profit  is  it  for  men  now  in  this  present  time 
to  live  in  heaviness,  and  after  death  to  look  for  pun- 
ishment ?— 2  Esdras,  vii.  47. 

Wisdom  that  is  hid,  and  treasure  that  is  hoarded 
up,  what  profit  is  in  them  both  ?— Ecclesiast icus 
xx.  30. 

Say  not  what  profit  is  there  of  my  service ;  and 
what  good  things  shall  I  have  hereafter.— Id.,  xi  23 

The  king  did  not  love  the  barren  wars  with  Scot- 
land, though  he  made  his  profit  of  the  noise  of  them 
—Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

3.  Improvement ;  advancement ;  proficiency : 
(as  ihejirst  element  of  a  compound). 

Fond  man,  Musophilus,  that  thus  dost  spend 
In  an  ungainful  art  thy  dearest  days, 
Tiring  thy  wits,  and  toiling  to  no  end 
But  to  attain  that  idle  smoke  of  praise ! 
Now,  when  this  busy  world  cannot  attend 
The  untimely  music  of  neglected  lays, 
Other  delights  than  these,  other  desires, 
This  wiser  profit-seeking  age  requires.  Daniel. 

Profit,  v.  a.      [Fr.  profiter.]      Benefit ;  ad- 
vantage ;  advance. 

Whereto  might  the  strength  of  their  hands  profit 
me  ?—Job,  xxx.  2. 

Let  it  profit  thee  to  have  heard, 
By  terrible  example,  the  reward 
Of  disobedience.          Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  909. 
lis  a  great  means  of  profiting  yourself,  to  copy 
diligently  excellent  pieces  and  beautiful  designs  — 
Dryden. 

What  can  it  profit  thee,  in  this  extreme 
Of  our  distress,  to  wrangle  with  me  thus 
For  my  supremacy  and  rule  ?  H.  Taylor 

Philip  van  Arteveldt,  Part  1. 1\  l' 
Profit,  v.  n. 

1.  Gain  advantage. 

The  Romans,  though  possessed  of  their  ports  did 
not  profit  much  by  trade.  —  Arbuthnot,  Tables  of 
ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

2.  Make  improvement. 

She  has  profited  so  well  already  by  your  counsel 
that  she  can  say  her  lesson.  —  Dryden.  Spanish 
Friar,  iv.  1. 

Lord  Dalgarno  profited  by  the  opportunity  to  take 
a  second  and  more  attentive  view  of  her,  and  then 
gravely  drank  to  her  husband's  health,  with  an  al- 
most imperceptible  nod  to  Lord  Glenvarloch.— Sir 
W.  Scott,  Fortunes  of  Nigel. 

In  the  Spectator,  the  Essay  on  Criticism  had  been 
praised  with  cordial  warmth  ;  but  a  gentle  hint  had 
been  added,  that  the  writer  of  so  excellent  a  p<»  m 
would  have  done  well  to  avoid  illnatured  personnli- 
ties.  Pope,  though  evidently  more  galled  by  the 
censure  than  gratified  by  the  praise,  returned  t Hanks 

for  the  admonition,  and  iiromised  to  profit  bv  it 

Macaulay,  Critical  and  Historical  Essays,  LiJ'e  and 

3.  Be  of  use  or  advantage. 

Ofttimes  nothing  profits  more 
Than  self-esteem  grounded  on  ju»t  and  right. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost  viii   -;7i 
What  profited  thy  thoughts,  and  toils,  and  awe*  ' 
In  vigour  n,ore  conlirm'd  and  riper  years  ?      Prior- 
It  little  profits  that  an  idle  king, 
By  this  still  hearth,  among  these  barren  crags 
.Matched  with  an  aged  wife,  1  mete  and  dole     ' 
Unequal  laws  unto  a  savage  race 
That  hoard,  and  sleep,  and  feed,  and  know  not  me  • 
1  cannot  rest  Ironi  travel.  Tennyson,  Ulysses 
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Profitable,  adj.     [Fr.] 

1.  Gainful;  lucrative. 

A  pound  of  man's  flesh,  taken  from  a  man, 
Is  not  so  estimable  or  profitable, 
As  flesh  of  muttons,  beefs,  or  goats. 

Sliakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

The  planting  of  hop-yards,  sowing  of  wheat  and 
rape-seed,  are  found  very  profitable  for  the  planters, 
in  places  apt  for  them,  and  consequently  profitable 
for  the  kingdom. — Sacon. 

2.  Useful ;  advantageous. 

Then  Judas,  thinking  indeed  that  they  would  be 

nfitable  in  many  things,  granted  them  peace. — 
'accabees,  xii.  12. 

To  wail  friends  lost 

Is  not  by  much  so  wholesome,  profitable, 
As  to  rejoice  at  friends  but  newly  found. 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  v.  2. 
What  was  so  profitable  to  the  empire  became  fatal 
to  the   emperor.  —  Arbuthnot,  Tables  of  ancient 
Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

Profitableness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Profitable;  gainfulness;  usefulness; 
advantageousness. 

We  will  now  briefly  take  notice  of  the  profitable- 
ness of  plants  for  physick  and  food. — Dr.  H.  More, 
Antidote  against  Atheism. 

What  shall  be  the  just  portion  of  those  whom 
neither  the  condescension  or  kindness,  nor  wounds 
and  sufferings  of  the  Son  of  God  could  persuade, 
nor  yet  the  excellency,  easiness,  and  profitableness 
of  his  commands  invite  ? — Calamy,  Sermons. 

Profitably,  adv.    In  a  profitable  manner. 

You  have  had  many  opportunities  to  settle  this 
reflection,  and  have  profitably  employed  them. — 
Archbishop  Wake. 

Profiting,  verbal  abs.     Improvement. 

Meditate  upon  these  things ;  give  thyself  wholly 
to  them ;  that  thy  profiting  may  appear  to  all. — 
1  Timothy,  iv.  15. 

Profitless,  adj.  Void  of  gain,  advantage,  or 
profit. 

We  must  not  think  the  Turk  is  so  unskilful, 
To  leave  that  latest  which  concerns  him  first ; 
Neglecting  an  attempt  of  ease  and  gain, 
To  wake  and  wage  a  danger  profitless. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  i.  3. 
I  pray  thee,  cease  thy  counsel, 
Which  falls  into  mine  ears  as  profitless 
As  water  in  a  sieve. 

Id.,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  v.  1. 
An  empty,  profitless,  temptationless  sin. — Ham- 
mond, Works,  iv.  513. 
Profligacy,  .v. 

1.  State  of  being  lost  to  decency  and  virtue. 

As  this  pious  act  of  the  sovereign  has  excited,  may 
we  not  hope  it  will  continue  to  keep  alive,  a  spirit 
of  attention,  in  every  friend  of  his  country,  to  the 
fatal  consequences  which  must  flow  from  profligacy 
and  licentiousness ;  and  prove  ruinous  to  national 
prosperity,  happiness,  and  credit. — Bisliop  Barring- 
ton,  Letter  to  his  Clergy  :  1789. 

2.  Dissipation. 

Inclined  to  the  respectable  practice  of  a  decorous 
profligacy. — B.  Disraeli,  Sybil. 

Profligate,  adj.  Abandoned ;  lost  to  virtue 
and  decency ;  shameless. 

Time  sensibly  all  things  impairs ; 
Our  fathers  have  been  worse  than  theirs, 
And  we  than  ours ;  next  age'will  see 
A  race  more  profligate  than  we, 
With  all  the  pains  we  take,  have  skill  enough  to  be. 
Lord  Roscommon. 
How  far  we  have 

Profaned  thy  heavenly  gift  of  poesy  ? 
Made  prostitute  and  profligate  the  muse, 
Debased  to  each  obscene  and  impious  use, 
Whose  harmony  was  first  ordain'd  above 
For  tongues  of  angels,  and  for  hymns  of  love. 

Dryden,  Ode  to  the  Memory  of  Mrs.  Anne 

Killegrew. 

Though  Phalaris  his  brazen  bull  were  there, 
And  he  would  dictate  what  he'd  have  you  swear, 
Be  not  so  profligate,  but  rather  choose 
To  guard  your  honour,  and  your  life  to  lose. 

Stepney,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  viii.  133. 
Melancholy  objects  and  subjects  will,  at  times, 
impress  the  most  profligate  spirits. — Richardson, 
Clarissa. 

Profligate.  *.  Abandoned  shameless  wretch. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  a  notorious  profligate  seized 
with  a  concern  for  his  religion,  and  converting  his 
spleen  into  zeal. — Addison. 

How  could  such  a  profligate  as  Antony,  or  a  boy 
of  eighteen,  like  Octavius,  ever  dare  to  dream  of 
giving  the  law  to  such  an  empire  and  people?— 
Swift. 

I  have  heard  a  profligate  offer  much  stronger  ar- 
guments against  paying  his  debts,  than  ever  he  was 
known  to  do  against  Christianity ;  because  he  hap- 
pened to  be  closer  pressed  by  the  bailiff  than  the 
parson. — Id.,  Miscellanies. 

Profligate,    v.  a.      [Lat.  profligalus ;   pass. 
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part,  of  profligo.~\    Drive  away;  overcome. ! 
Mare. 

Lavatories,  to  wash  the  temples,  hands,  wrists, 
and  jugulars,  do  potently  profligate  and  keep  off 
the  \enom.-Harvey. 

Profligated.  adj. 

1.  Profligate. 

It  is  indeed  strange  to  see  how  suddenly  loose 
rumours  knit  into  formal  stories,  and  from  thence 
grow  to  certainties ;  but  'tis  strange  to  see  that  men 
can  be  of  such  profligated  impudence,  as  knowingly 
to  give  them  that  advance. — Dr.  H.  More,  Govern- 
ment of  the  Tongue,  sec.  11.  (Ord  MS.) 

2.  Overcome ;  subdued. 

It  is  an  infinite  disgrace  and  reproach  unto  their 
cause  to  have  been,  in  all  men's  eyes,  so  abject  and 
profligated,  as  to  be  able  to  get  no  more  defenders. 
—Fotherby,  Atheomastix,  p.  67  :  1622. 

Profligately,  adv.  In  a  profligate  manner; 
shamelessly. 

Most  profligately  false,  with  the  strongest  profes- 
sions of  sincerity. — Swift,  Miscellanies. 

Profligateness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Profligate. 

Others,  who  are  not  chargeable  with  all  this  pro- 
fligateness,  yet  are  in  avowed  opposition  to  religion. 
—Bishop  Butler,  Analogy  of  Religion,  conclusion. 

Profligation.  s.     Defeat ;  rout. 

The  braying  of  Silenus's  ass  conduced  much  to 
the  profligation  of  the  giants. — Bacon,  Wisdom  of 
the  Ancients,  preface. 
Profiuence  s.     Progress  ;  course. 

In  the  profluence  or  proceedings  of  their  fortunes 
there  was  much  difference  between  them. — Sir  H. 
Wotton. 

Profluent.  adj.  [Lat.  prqfluens,  -entis,  from 
jiuo  =  I  flow.]  Flowing  forward. 

Teach  all  nations  what  of  him  they  learn'd, 
And  his  salvation ;  them  who  shall  believe 
Baptizing  in  the  profluent  stream,  the  sign 
Of  washing  them  fpom  guilt  of  sin. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  440. 

Profound,  adj.  [Fr.  profond ;  Lat.  profun- 
dus  ] 

1.  Deep;  descending  far  below  the  surface ; 
low    with    respect    to    the    neighbouring 
places. 

Deep  snow  and  ice, 

A  gulf  profound,  as  that  Serbonian  bog, 
Betwixt  Damiata  and  mount  Casius  old. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  591. 
[He]  hath  hither  thrust  me  down 
Into  this  gloom  of  Tartarus  profound.    Ibid.  ii.  857. 

2.  Intellectually  deep;  not  obvious  to  the 
mind  ;  not  easily  fathomed  by  the  mind  : 
(as,  '  A  profound  treatise'). 

3.  Lowly  ;  humble ;  submiss ;  submissive. 

What  words  wilt  thou  use  to  move  thy  God  to 
hear  thee?  what  humble  gestures?  what  profound 
reverence  ? — Duppa. 

4.  Learned  beyond  the  common  reach ;  know- 
ing to  the  bottom. 

Not  orators  only  with  the  people,  but  even  the 
very  profoundest  disputers  in  all  faculties,  have 
hereby  often,  with  the  best  learned,  prevailed  most. 
— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

5.  Deep  in  contrivance. 

The  revolters  are  profound  to  make  slaughter, 
though  I  have  been  a  rebuker  of  them  all.— Hosea, 
v.  2. 

6.  Having  deep  or  hidden  qualities. 

Upon  the  corner  of  the  moon, 
There  hangs  a  vaporous  drop  profound. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  5. 
Profound,  s. 

1.  Deep;  main;  sea:  (with  the). 

God,  in  the  fathomless  profound, 
Hath  all  his  choice  commanders  drown'd.    Sandys. 

Now  I  die  absent  in  tlie  vast  profound ; 
And  me  without  myself  the  seas  have  drown'd. 
Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  House  of  Sleep. 

2.  Abyss. 

If  some  other  place  the  etherial  King 
Possesses  lately,  thither  to  arrive, 
I  travel  this  profound. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  978. 

Profound,  v.  n.  Get  to  the  bottom  of  any- 
thing: (in  the  extract  applied  to  mental 
objects).  Rare. 

There  is  no  danger  to  profound  these  mysteries. 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  sec.  i.  (Ord  M.S.) 

No  man  is  likely  to  profound  the  ocean  of  that 
doctrine. — Id.,  Vulgar  Errours,  37.  (Ord  MS.) 

We  cannot  profound  into  the  hidden  things  of 
nature,  nor  see  the  first  springs  that  set  the  rest  a- 
going.— Glanville. 
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Profoundly,  adv.    In  a  profound  manner. 

1.  Deeply;  with  deep  concern. 

Why  sigh  you  so  profoundly? 

Sliakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  2 
The  virgin  started  at  her  father's  name, 
And  sigh'd  profoundly,  conscious  of  the  shame. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid 
Cinyras  and  Myrr/ia. 

2.  With  great  degrees  of  knowledge ;    witl 
deep  insight. 

The  most  profoundly  wise.  Drayton 

Domenichino  was  profoundly  skill'd  in  all  tin 

parts  of  painting,  but  wanting  genius,  he  had  les; 

of  nobleness. — Dryden. 

Profoundness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  bj 
Profound. 

Their  wits,  which  did  every  where  else  conqup) 
hardness,  were  with  profoundness  here  over 
matched. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Profundity,  s.    Depth  of  place  or  knowledge 

Those  profundities  are  indeed  the  depths  of  Satan 
— Archbishop  Usher,  Sermon  before  the  King,  p.  19  • 
1624. 

By  differential  profundity  is  understood  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  things  descending.— -Dr.  H.  More,  Son$ 
of  the  Soul,  Notes,  p.  356. 

The  other  turn'd 
Round  through  the  vast  profundity  obscure. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  228 
But  now  the  blank  and  blind  profundity 
Turns  my  brain  giddy  with  a  sick  aversion. 

H.  Taylor,  Philip  van  Artevelde,  Part  I.  iv.  1 

Profuse,  adj.  [Lat.  profusus,  adj.  and  pass. 
part,  of  prof  undo  =  I  pour  forth  ;  jtrofusio, 
-out**.] 

1.  Lavish  ;  too  liberal ;  prodigal. 

In  profuse  governments  it  has  been  ever  observed, 
that  the  people  from  bad  example  have  grown  lazy 
and  expensive,  the  court  has  become  luxurious  and 
mercenary,  and  the  camp  insolent  and  seditious.— 
Sir  W.  Davenant. 

One  long  dead  has  a  due  proportion  of  praise ;  in 
which,  whilst  he  lived,  his  friends  were  too  profuse, 
and  his  enemies  too  sparing. — Addison. 

Profuse  in  minor  luxuries.— ,B.  Disraeli,  Sybil. 

2.  Overabounding ;  exuberant. 

On  a  green  shady  bank,  profuse  of  flowers, 
Pensive  I  sat.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  286. 

Oh  liberty,  thou  goddess  heavenly  bright, 
Profuse  of  bliss,  and  pregnant  with  delight. 

Addison,  Letter  from  Italy  to  Lord  Halifax. 

Profuse,  v.  n.  Indulge  extravagantly  ;  la- 
vishly. Rare. 

How  much  happier  would  my  life  have  been  now, 
if  1  had  laid  out  that  which  1  pro/used  in  luxury 
and  wantonness  in  acts  of  generosity  or  charity.— 
Steele,  Spectator,  no.  260.  (Ord  MS.) 
Profusely,  adv. 

1.  Lavishly ;  prodigally. 

The  Abderites  condemned  Democritus  for  a  mad- 
man, because  he  was  sometimes  sad,  and  sometimes 
profusely  merry. — Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy, 
preface. 

The  prince  of  poets,  who  before  us  went, 
Had  a  vast  income,  and  profusely  spent.        Harte. 

2.  With  exuberance. 

Then  spring  the  living  herbs  profusely  wild. 

Thomson,  Seasons,  Spring. 

Profuseness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Profuse;  lavishness  ;  prodigality. 

One  of  a  mean  fortune  manages  his  store  with 
extreme  parsimony  ;  but,  with  fear  of  running  into 
profuseness,  never  arrives  to  the  magnificence  of 
living.— Dryden. 

Profuseness  of  doing  good,  a  soul  unsatisfied  with 
all  it  has  done,  and  an  unextinguished  desire  of 
doing  more. — Id. 

Hospitality  sometimes  degenerates  into  profuse- 
ness,  and  ends  in  madness  and  folly. — Bishop  After- 
bury. 

Profusion,  s. 

1.  Lavishness;  prodigality;  extravagance. 

What  meant  thy  pompous  progress  through  the 

empire  P 
Thy  vast  profusion  to  the  factious  nobles  ?      Rowe. 

2.  Lavish    expense  ;     superfluous    effusion  ; 
waste. 

He  was  desirous  to  avoid  not  only  profusion,  but 
the  least  effusion  of  Christian  blood.— Sir  J.  Hay- 
ward. 

The  great  profusion  and  expence 
Of  his  revenues  bred  him  much  offence.         Daniel. 

3.  Abundance;  exuberant  plenty. 

Trade  is  fitted  to  the  nature  of  our  country,  as  it 
abounds  with  a  great  profusion  of  commodities  of 
its  own  growth,  very  convenient  for  other  countries. 
— Addison. 

The  raptured  eye  , . .  beneath 
The  fair  profusion,  yellow  Autumn  spies. 

Thomson,  Seasons,  Spring. 
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Prog.  v.  n.  [Lat.  proco ;  Swedish,  proka,  the 
erivatives  and  forms  of  the  roots  pr-g 
d  pr-d,  suggestive  of  poking  about,  being 
numerous ;  prig  being  one  of  them.]  Go  a 
begging;  wander  about  like  a  beggar;  pro- 
.cure  by  a  beggarly  trick  ;  shift  meanly  for 
provisions. 

'This  Lake  had  linked  himself  in  with  the  Scottish 
nation,  progging  for  suits,  and  helping  them  to  fill 
their  purses.— Sir  A.  Weldon,  Court  of  King  James, 
p.  55. 

Excommunication  serves  for  nothing  with  them, 
but  to  prog  and  pander  for  fees. — Milton,  Of  Re- 
formation in  England,  b.  ii. 

To  catch  a  vapour  of  fame,  to  prog  for  a  frivolous 
semblance  of  power  or  dignity.— Barrow,  Sermons, 
1841. 

She  went  out  progging  for  provisions  as  before. — 
Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 
Prog.  s.    Victuals ;  provision  of  any  kind. 

O  nephew !  your  grief  is  but  folly, 
In  town  you  may  find  better  prog. 

Gay,  Songs  and  Ballads,  Molly  Mogg. 
Spouse  tuckt  up  doth  in  pattens  trudge  it 
With  handkerchief  of  prog,  like  trull  with  budget; 
And  eat  by  turns  plurncake,  and  judge  it. 

Congreve. 

And  this  is  the  place  for  it,  Dicky,  you  dog ; 
Of  all  places  on  earth  the  head-quarters  of  prog ! 
Talk  of  England— her  famed  Magna  Charta,  I  swear, 

is, 
A  humbug,  a  flam,  to  the  Carte  at  old  V6ry's. 

T.  Moore,  Fudge  Family  in  Paris. 

Progenitor,  s.  [Lat.]   Forefather ;  ancestor 
in  a  direct  line. 

Although  these  things  be  already  past  away  by  her 
progenitors'  former  grants  unto  those  lords,  yet  I 
could  find  a  way  to  remedy  a  great  part  thereof.— 
Spenser,  View  oftlie  State  of  Ireland. 

Like  true  subjects,  sons  of  your  progenitors, 
Go  cheerfully  together. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iv.  1. 
All  generations  then  had  hither  come, 
From  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  to  celebrate 
And  reverence  thee,  their  great  progenitor. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  344. 
Power  by  right  of  fatherhood  is  not  possible  in  any 
one  otherwise  than  as  Adam's  heir,  or  as  progenitor 
over  his  own  descendants. — Locke. 

The  principal  actors  in  Milton's  poem  are  not  only 
our  progenitors,  but  representatives. — Addison. 

Though  unlikeness  among  progenitors  is  one  an- 
tecedent of  variation,  it  is  by  no  means  the  sole  an- 
tecedent.— Herbert  Spencer,  Inductions  of  Biology, 
pt.  ii.  ch.  ix. 

Progeny.    s.      [Lat.  progenies ;    N.Fr.  pro- 
genie.'}     Offspring;  race;  generation. 

The  sons  of  God  have  God's  own  natural  Son  as  a 
second  Adam  from  heaven,  whose  race  and  progeny 
they  are  by  spiritual  and  heavenly  birth.— Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Not  me  begotten  of  a  shepherd  swain, 
But  issued  from  the  progeny  of  kings. 

Sh'ikespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  v.  4. 
By  promise  he  receives 
Gift  to  his  progeny  of  all  that  land. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  137. 
The  base  degenerate  iron  offspring  ends ; 
A  golden  progeny  from  heaven  descends. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  iv.  9. 
Now  fix  your  sight,  and  stand  intent  to  see 
Your  Roman  race  and  Julian  progeny. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  JBneid,  vi.  1073. 
We  are  the  more  pleased  to  behold  the  throne  sur- 
rounded by  a  numerous  progeny,  when  we  consider 
the  virtues  of  those  from  whom  they  descend. — Ad- 
dison, Freeholder. 
Progging.  part.  adj. 

1.  Meanly  soliciting. 

That  man  in  the  gown,  in  my  opinion, 
Looks  like  a  proguing  knave. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate. 

2.  Wandering. 

Progging  fancy,  then  upon  her  guard, — 
Remembers  where  she  well  or  ill  hath  fared. 

Dr.  H.  More.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  i.  2,  26. 
Prognathic.  adj.  [Gr.  yf«yo(,-=jaw.]  In 
Ethnology.  Term  applied  to  the  profile  of 
certain  individuals  and  classes,  wherein, 
from  the  oblique  insertion  of  the  teeth,  the 
jaw  slants  forwards. 

It  is  to  him  [Professor  Retzius]  that  we  owe  the 
terms  Brachycephalic  and  Dolichocephalic,  with 
their  respective  modifications  of  Orthognathic  and 
Prognathic,  under  which,  in  a  certain  sense,  all 
the  forms  of  human  crania  may  be  classified.  His 
great  merits  in  other  departments  of  ethnology  it 
would  be  out  of  place  here  to  touch  upon.  Useful 
as  these  terms  have  been  found,  as  expressing  a  cer- 
tain collection  of  facts,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they 
are  wanting  in  precision.  Professor  Retzius  no- 
where, so  far  as  I  am  aware,  gives  any  terms  or 
figures  by  which  the  proportions  constituting  a 
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dolichocephalic  or  a  brachycephalic  cranium  can  be 
distinguished,  nor  any  strict  criterion  which  may 
determine  an  observer,  in  a  doubtful  case,  to  place 
a  cranium  in  the  one  class  or  the  other ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  varying  degrees  of  height 
of  the  cranium,  of  prognathism,  zygomatic  width, 
and  so  on. — Husk,  in  Transactions  of  the  Ethnologi- 
cal Society,  On  a  Systematic  Mode  of  Craniometry. 
[In  the  upper  maxillary  bone]  are  inserted  the 
teeth  of  the  upper  jaw.  In  the  European  it  is  nearly 
perpendicular.  In  the  Negro  it  projects  forwards ; 
nence.  in  the  European,  the  insertion  of  the  teeth 
is  perpendicular,  in  the  African  oblique.  The  effect 
of  a  projecting  maxilla  is  a  fact  upon  which  Prichard 
has  founded  one  of  his  primary  divisions ;  when  the 
insertion  of  the  teeth  is  perpendicular,  or  nearly 
perpendicular  to  the  base  of  the  nose,  the  skull  is 
orthognathic ;  when  projecting  forwards  prognathic. 
— Dr.  R.  G.  Latham,  Varieties  of  Man,  introd. 

Prognathism.  s.     Prognathic  character. 
(For  example  see  under  Prognathic.) 
Prognathous,  adj.  Prognathic  :  (than  which 
it  is  the  less  correct,  though  perhaps  the 
commoner,  word). 

In ...  the  narrow  and  elongated  skull  .  .  .  the 
principal  characters  are  referrible  to  the  idea  of 
lateral  compression;  the  temporal  bones  having  a 
great  extent,  rising  very  high  in  the  parietal  bones, 
and,  being  very  large  and  powerful,  subject  the  head 
to  a  force'producing  the  effects  of  lateral  compres- 
sion and  elongation.  The  cheekbones  project  for- 
ward and  not  outward ;  the  upper  jaw  is  lengthened 
and  projects  forward,  giving  to  the  alveolar  ridge 
and  to  the  teeth  a  similar  projection.  From  the 
shape  of  the  upper  jaw  alone  would  arise  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  facial  angle I  give  [to  this]  narrow 

elongated  form  [the  name]  of  prognatlwus  from  the 
prominence  of  the  jaw.— Prichard,  Researches  into 
tlie  Physical  History  of  Mankind,  b.  ii.  ch.  v.  sect.  ii. 

Dr.  Williamson  appears  to  adopt  the  arrangement 
of  the  Chatham  Museum,  which  divides  skulls  into 
four  classes  only— namely,  skulls  which  are  oval  and 
symmetrical  —  skulls  which  are  prognathous  or 
snouty— skulls  which  have  remarkably  prominent 
supercilial  ridges,  and  skulls  with  broad  and  flat 
faces.— Oaw/wrd,  in  Transactions  of  the  Ethnolo- 
gical Society,  On  Classification  of  the  Races  of  Man. 

Among  the  rudest  tribes  of  men  ...  a  form  of  head 
is  prevalent,  which  is  most  aptly  distinguished  by 
the  terra  prognathous,  indicating  a  prolongation  or 
forward-extension  of  the  jaws.  This  character  is 
most  strongly  marked  in  the  Negroes  of  the  Gold 
Coast,  whose  skulls  are  usually  so  formed  as  to  give 
the  idea  of  lateral  compression. — Dr.  Carpenter, 
Principles  of  Human  Physiology,  §  827 :  1864. 

Prognosis,  s.  [Gr.]  In  Medicine.  Pre- 
diction in  respect  to  the  course  of  a  disease 
or  symptom. 

Whensoever  there  is  an  obvious  cause  of  insanity, 
with  the  exception  of  palsy  and  epilepsy,  and  such 
wounds  of  the  head  as  are  not  remediable  by  art, 
the  prognosis  is  much  more  favourable  than  when 
it  is  apparently  spontaneous,  i.e.  produced  by  causes 
of  which  we  are  ignorant.—  Johnstone,  On  Madness, 
p.  17. 

A  second  object  of  the  study  of  symptoms  is  to 
enable  us  to  foresee  and  foretell  the  probable  cause 
and  issue  of  the  disease ;  in  other  words  to  frame 
the  prognosis.  —  Sir   T.  Watson,  Lectures  on  the 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  lect.  viii. 
Prognostic,   adj.       [Gr.  iraoyvturjriKbi;  =  relat- 
ing to,  connected  with,  constituted  by  irpo- 
yi-w.Tie ;  from  yi'ow  =  know.]     This  is  the 
origin  of  the  substantive,  which  is  some- 
times singular,  sometimes  plural ;  for  the 
explanation  of  which  difference  see  under 
Chromatics. 
Prognostic,  s. 

1.  Prognosis.     (Stated  by  Johnson,  to  be  a 
Gallicism.     Prognosis  is,  at  present,  the 
commoner  word.     It  is,  however,  not  found 
in  any  of  the  previous  editions,  so  that, 
until  it  came  into  use,  prognostic  seems 
to  have  been  the  only  term ;  the  depart- 
ment of  Medicine  indicated  by  the  two  words 
is  well  nigh  as  old  as  Medicine  itself.) 

Hippocrates's  prognostick  is  generally  true,  that  it 
is  very  hard  to  resolve  a  small  apoplexy. — Arbuthnot. 

2.  Prediction. 

Though  your  prognosticks  run  too  fast, 
They  must  be  verified  at  last. 

Swift,  On  the  Death  of  Dr.  Swift. 

Longer  still  was  it  before  the  sage,  who  had  been 
so  wisely  anxious  to  rid  himself  of  the  charge  of  a 
daughter,  could  wean  his  thoughts  from  the  re- 
membrance of  her  tender  voice  and  loving  eyes. 
Not,  indeed,  till  he  seriously  betook  himself  to  the 
task  of  educating  the  son  with  whom,  according  to 
his  scientific  prognostics,  Jemima  presented  him 
shortly  after  his  return  to  his  native  laud.— Lord 
Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  xii.  final  chapter. 
4  JL  2 
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3.  Token  forerunning. 

Whatsoever  you  are  or  shall  be,  has  been  but  an 
easy  prognostick  from  what  you  were. — South,  Ser- 
mons. 

Careful  observers  may  foretell  the  hour 
By  sure  prognosticks  when  to  dread  a  shower. 

Swift,  Description  of  a  City  Shower. 

Prognostic.  v.  a.     Prognosticate.     Rare. 

Our  rainbow  prognostics  a  shower. — Hacket,  Life 
of  Archbishop  Williams. 

Prognosticate,  adj.  Capable  of  being 
prognosticated. 

The  causes  of  this  inundation  cannot  be  regular, 
and  therefore  their  effects  not  prognosticable  like 
eclipses.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Prognosticate,  v.  a.     Foretell ;  foreshow. 

He  had  now  outlived  the  day  which  his  tutor 
Sandford  had  prognosticated  upon  his  nativity  he 
would  not  outlive.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the 
Grand  Rebellion. 

Unskill'd  in  schemes  by  planets  to  foreshow, 
Like  canting  rascals,  how  the  wars  will  go, 
I  neither  will,  nor  can  prognosticate, 
To  the  young  gaping  heir,  his  father's  fate. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  iii.  79. 
Prognostication,  .v. 

1.  Act  of  foreknowing  or  foreshowing. 

Raw  as  he  is,  and  in  the  hottest  day  prognostica- 
tion proclaims,  shall  he  be  set  against  a  brick  wall, 
the  sun  looking  with  a  southward  eye  upon  him, 
where  he  is  to  behold  him  with  flies  blown  to  death. 
— Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 

This  theory  of  the  earth  begins  to  be  a  kind  of 
prophecy  or  prognostication  of  things  to  come,  as  it 
hath  been  hitherto  a  history  of  things  past.— T. 
But-net,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

The  doctor's  prognostication  in  reference  to  the 
weather  was  speedily  verified.  —  Dickens,  Martin 
Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xlii. 

2.  Foretoken. 

He  bid  him  farewell,  arming  himself  in  a  black 
armour,  as  a  badge  or  prognostication  of  his  mind. 
— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

If  an  oily  palm  be  not  a  fruitful  prognostication, 
I  cannot  scratch  mine  ear.— Shakespear,  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  i.  2. 

Prognosticative.  adj.  Having  the  charac- 
ter of  a  prognostic ;  predictive. 

The  production  of  a  young  writer,  prognosticating 
of  effusions  more  meritorious.— New  Annual  Regis- 
ter, p. 318:  1802. 

Prognosticates  s.  One  who  prognosti- 
cates ;  foreteller ;  foreknower. 

The  astrologers,  the  star-gazers,  the  monthly 
prognosticators. — Isaiah,  xlvii.  13. 

That  astrologer  made  his  almanack  give  a  tolerable 
account  of  the  weather  by  a  direct  inversion  of  the 
common  prognosticators,  to  let  his  belief  run  coun- 
ter to  reports. — Dr.  H.  More,  Government  of  tlte 
Tongue. 

Programma.  s.  [Lat. ;  Gr.  -n-poypa^a ; 
ypa^ui  =  I  write ;  ypdfifta  =  writing.] 

1.  Proclamation,  or  edict,  set  up  in  a  public 
place. 

A  programma  stuck  up  in  every  college  hall, 
under  the  vice-chancellor's  hand,  that  no  scholars 
abuse  the  soldiers.— Life  of  A.  Wood,  p.  281. 

2.  What  is   written  before  something  else ; 
preface. 

His  [Dr.  Bathurst's]  programma  on  preaching, 
instead  of  a  dry  formal  remonstrance,  is  an  agree- 
able and  lively  piece  of  writing. — Warton,  Life  of 
Bathurst,  p.  218. 

Programme,  s.  [Fr.]  Plan  ;  general  pre- 
liminary notice  of  the  character  of  an 
entertainment. 

But  his  native  delicacy  made  him  feel  that  this 
assembly  of  Church  people  might  fairly  decline  any 
'  deliverance '  on  his  part  which  exceeded  the  pro- 
gramme, and  Mr.  Wace's  negative  had  been  eiier- 
getic.    But  the  little  man  suffered  from  imprisoned 
ideas,  and  was  as  restless  as  a  racer  held  in.— George 
Eliot  (signature),  Felix  Holt  the  Radical,  ch.  xxiv. 
Progress.   *.      [Fr.  progres  ;  Lat.  progres- 
sus,   pret.    part,   of  progredior  =  I   step, 
march,  or  advance,  forwards ;  progressio, 
-onis.~\ 
1.  Course;  procession;  passage. 

I  cannot,  by  the  progress  of  the  stars, 
Give  guess  how  near  to  day. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Caesar,  ii.  1. 
The  morn  begins 
Her  rosy  progress  smiling. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  174. 
The  Sylphs  behold  it  kindling  as  it  flies, 
And  pleased  pursue  its  progress  through  thn  skies. 
Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  cautu  v. 

,  2.  Advancement ;  motion  forwards. 
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Through  all  thy  veins  shall  run 
A  cold  and  drowsy  humour,  which  shall  seize 
Each  vital  spirit;  for  no  pulse  shall  keep 
His  natural  progress,  but  surcease  to  beat. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  1. 

This  motion  worketh  in  round  at  first,  which  way 
to  deliver  itself;  and  then  worketh  in  progress, 
where  it  findeth  the  deliverance  easiest.— Bacon, 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Out  of  ./Ethiopia  beyond  Egypt  had  been  a  strange 
progress  for  ten  hundred  thousand  men. — Sir  W. 
Raleigh,  History  of  the  World. 

Whosoever  understands  the  progress  and  revolu- 
tions of  nature,  will  see  that  neither  the  present 
form  of  the  earth,  nor  its  first  form,  were  permanent 
and  immutable.— T.  Burnet,  Tlieory  of  the  Earth. 

It  is  impossible  the  mind  should  ever  be  stopped 
in  its  progress  in  this  space. — Locke. 
•  The  bounds  of  all  body  we  have  no  difficulty  to 
arrive  at ;  but  when  the  mind  is  there,  it  finds  no- 
thing to  hinder  its  progress  into  the  endless  expan 
sion.— Id. 
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The  squares  of  the  diameters  of  these  rings,  made 
by  any  prismatick  colour,  were  in  arithmetical  pro- 
gression.— Sir  I.  Newton. 

2.  Motion  forward. 

Those  worthies,  who  endeavour  the  advancement 
of  learning,  are  likely  to  find  a  clearer  progression, 
when  so  many  rubs  are  levelled. — Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

In  philosophical  enquiries,  the  order  of  nature 
should  govern,  which  in  all  progression  is  to  go 
from  the  place  one  is  then  in  to  that  which  lies  next 


He  hath  framed  a  letter,  which  accidentally,  or 
by  the  way  of  progression,  hath  miscarried. — Shake- 
spear, Love's  Labour's  lost,  iv.  2. 
4.  Intellectual  advance. 

For  the  saving  the  long  progression  of  the  thoughts 
to  first  principles,  the  mind  should  provide  several 
intermediate  principles.— Locke. 


Perhaps  I  judge  hastily,  there  being  several,  in    Professional,    adj.     Such  as  is  in  a  state 


whose  writings  I  have  made  very  little  progress.— 
Swift,  Miscellanies. 

3.  Intellectual  improvement ;    advancement 
in  knowledge ;  proficience. 

Solon  the  wise  his  progress  never  ceased, 
But  still  his  learning  with  his  days  increased. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Of  Old  Age,  pt.  i. 

It  is  strange  that  men  should  not  have  made 
more  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  these  things. — 
Burnet. 

Others  despond  at  the  first  difficulty,  and  conclude, 
that  making  any  progress  in  knowledge,  farther 
than  serves  their  ordinary  business,  is  above  their 
capacities. — Id. 

You  perhaps  have  made  no  progress  in  the  most 


of  increase  or  advance. 

They  maintain  their  accomplished  ends,  and  re- 
lapse not  again  unto  their  progressional  imperfec- 
tions.— Sir  I'.  Browne. 

Progressionist,  s.  One  who  upholds  the 
doctrine  of  progress,  progression,  or  pro- 
gressiveness. 

"Were  the  geological  record  complete,  or  did  it,  as 
both  Uniformitarians  and  Progressionists  have  ha- 
bitually assumed,  give  us  traces  of  the  earliest 
organic  forms;  the  evidence  hence  derived,  for  or 
against,  would  have  had  more  weight  than  any  other 
evidence. — Herbert  Spencer,  Principles  of  Biology, 
pt.  iii.  §  140. 
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important  Christian  virtues:  you  have  scarce  gone    Progressive,  adj.     Going  forward  ;  advanc- 


half  way  in  humility  and  charity. — Law. 

We  shall  have  'endless  vortices  of  froth-logic;' 
whereon  first  words,  and  then  things,  are  whirled 
and  swallowed.  Remark,  accordingly,  as  acknow- 
ledged grounds  of  Hope,  at  bottom  mere  precursors 
of  despair,  this  perpetual  theorising  about  man,  the 
mind  of  man,  philosophy  of  government,  progress 
of  the  species,  and  such  like;  the  main  thinking 
furniture  of  every  head. — Carlyle,  The  French  Re- 
volution, pt.  i.  b.  ii.  ch.  vii. 

4.  Removal  from  one  place  to  another. 

From  Egypt  arts  their  progress  made  to  Greece, 
Wrapt  in  the  fable  of  the  golden  fleece. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Progress  of  Learning. 

.5.  Journey  of  state  ;  circuit. 

He  gave  order  that  there  should  be  nothing  in  his  j 
journey  like  unto  a  warlike  march,  but  rather  like  ! 
unto  the  progress  of  a  king  in  full  peace.— Bacon. 

O  may  1  live  to  hail  the  day, 
When  the  glad  nation  shall  survey 
Their  sovereign  through  his  wide  command, 
Passing  in  progress  o'er  the  land.  Addison. 

Progress,  v.  n.     Move  forward  ;  pass. 

Let  me  wipe  off  this  honourable  dew, 
That  silverly  doth  progress  on  thy  cheeks. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  v.  2. 

The  verb  To  advocate,  the  adjective  or  participle 
Demoralizing  and  the  substantive  Demoralization, 
the  verb  To  progress,  the  substantive  Grades,  the 
verb  To  memorialize,  the  use  of  alone  for  only  (as  in 
'  the  alone  minister ') ,  the  adjectives  Inimical  and 
Influential  (applied  in  a  moral  sense),  the  substan- 
tive a  Mean.  ...  are  now  nearly  all  in  universal 
currency  among  us ;  and  with  the  exception  of  two, 
or  at  most  three,  have  the  air  of  having  been  as  long 
in  the  language  and  of  being  as  much  its  rightful 
property,  or  of  as  legitimate  origin,  as  half  the 
vocables  composing  it.  Yet  here  we  have  them  de- 
7iounced  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  as 
having  been  all  then  newly  imported,  it'  indeed  they 
had  been  yet  actually  imported,  from  a  foreign  soil 
where  they  had  sprung  up  under  the  fostering  heat 
of  ignorance,  presumption,  and  barbarism.  . .  .  The 
anti-republican  zeal,  however,  of  the  reverend  lexi- 
rograpner  would  seem  to  have  carried  him  too  far 
in  regard  to  some  of  these  words.  The  verb  To  ad- 
vocate is  used  by  Milton ;  To  progress  (but  with  the 
accent  on  the  first  syllable,  and  perh.ips  only  in  his 
customary  way  of  making  a  verb  of  any  substantive) 
is  used  by  Shakespeare  ('  This  honourable  dew  That 
leisurely  doth  progress  on  thy  cheeks,'  in  King  John, 
v.  2).— Craik,  History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  ii. 
p.  527,  and  note. 

Progress,  v.  a.     Pass  through  ;  make  a  cir- 
cuit through. 

Man,  of  all  creatures,  hath  an  upright  hand, 
And  by  the  stars  is  only  taught  to  know 
That  as  they  progress  heav'n,  he  earth  should  do. 

Drayton,  Baron's  Wars,  b.  iii.  (Ord  MS.) 

A  king 

Who  should  have  progress'd  all  a  kingdom's  space. 
Id.,  Legend  of  Robert.  (Ord  MS.) 
In  supereminence  of  beatifick  vision,  progressing 
the   dateless  and  irrevoluble  circle  of  eternity.  — 
Milton,  Of  Reformation  in  England,  b.  ii. 

Progression,  s. 

\ .  Proportional  process  ;  regular  and  gradual 
advance. 
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Princes,  if  they  use  ambitious  men,  should  handle 
it  so  as  they  be  still  progressive,  and  not  retrograde. 
— Bacon. 

In  progressive  motion,  the  arms  and  legs  move 
successively;  but  in  natation,  both  together.— Sir 
T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Their  course 
Progressive,  retrograde,  or  standing  still. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  126. 

The  progressive  motion  of  this  animal  is  made  not 
by  walking,  but  by  leaping.— Ray,  On  the  Wisdom 
of  God  manifested  in  the  Works  of  the  Creation. 

Ere  the  progressive  course  of  restless  age 
Performs  three  thousand  times  its  annual  stage, 
May  not  our  power  and  learning  be  supprest, 
And  arts  and  empire  learn  to  travel  west  ? 

Prior,  Sol.omon,  i.  425. 
(See  also  under  Progressively). 
Progressively,  adv.     In  a  progressive  man- 
ner ;  by  gradual  steps  or  regular  course. 

The  reason  why  they  fall  in  that  order,  from  the 
greatest  epacts  progressively  to  the  least,  is  because 
the  greatest  epacts  denote  a  greater  distance  of  the 
moon  before  the  sun,  and  consequently  a  nearer 
approach  to  her  conjunction. — Holder. 

Where  the  formative  parts  of  the  tooth  arc  repro- 
duced indefinitely,  to  repair,  by  their  progressive 
calcification,  the  waste  to  which  the  working  surface 
of  the  crown  of  the  tooth  has  been  subject,  the  al- 
veolus is  of  unusual  depth. ...  In  teeth  of  limited 
growth,  the  dentinal  pulp  is  reproduced  in  pro- 
gressively decreasing  quantity  after  the  completion 
of  the  exterior  wall  of  the  crown,  and  forms,  by  its 
calcification,  one  or  more  roots  or  fangs,  which  taper 
to  their  free  extremity.— Owen,  Anatomy  of  Verte- 
brates. 
Progressiveness.  s.  State  of  advancing. 

Those  who  have  succeeded  Vico  in  this  kind  of 
speculations  have  universally  adopted  the  idea  of  a 
trajectory  or  progress,  in  lieu  of  an  orbit  or  cycle. 
The  words  progress  and  progressiveness  are  not 
here  to  be  understood  as  synonymous  with  im- 
provement and  tendency  to  improvement. . . .  For 
our  purpose  it  is  sufficient,  that  there  is  a  progres- 
sive change  both  in  the  character  of  the  human 
race,  and  in  their  outward  circumstances  so  far  as 
moulded  by  themselves  :  that  in  each  successive  age 
the  principal  phenomena  of  society  are  different 
from  what  they  were  in  the  age  preceding,  and  still 
uiore  different  from  any  previous  age.  . .  .  The  pro- 
gressiveness of  the  human  race  is  the  foundation  on 
which  a  method  of  philosophizing  in  the  social 
science  has  been  of  late  years  erected,  far  superior 
to  either  of  the  two  modes  which  had  previously 
been  prevalent. .  .  .  [It]  consists  in  attempting,  by  a 
study  and  analysis  of  the  general  facts  of  history,  to 
discover  . . .  the  law  of  progress :  which  law,  once 
ascertained,  must  according  to  them  enable  us  to 
predict  future  events,  just  as  after  a  few  terms  of  an 
infinite  series  in  algebra  we  are  able  to  detect  the 
principle  of  regularity  in  their  recurrence,  and  to 
predict  the  rest  of  the  series  to  any  number  of  terms 
we  please.  The  principle  aim  of  historical  specula- 
tion in  France,  of  late  years,  has  been  to  ascertain 
this  law.— J.  S.  Mill,  System  of  Logic,  \>\,.  vi.  ea.x.  §3. 
Progressor.  s.  One  who  progresses :  (in 
the  extract  connected  with  the  substantive 
Progress  in  the  sense  of  circuit) 
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Adrian,  being  a  great  progressor  through  all  tin 
Roman  empire,  whenever  he  found  any  decays  o 
bridges,  or  highways,  or  cuts  of  rivers  and  sewers, o, 
the  like,  he  gave  substantial  order  for  their  repair 
—Bacon,  Digest  of  Laws,  iv.  376.    (Ord  MS.) 
Prohibit,  v.  a.    [Lat.  prohibitus,  pass,  part 
of  prohibeo  ;  prohibitio,  -onisJ] 

1.  Forbid;  interdict  by  authority. 

She  would  not  let  them  know  of  his  close  lyin; 
in  that  prohibited  place,  because  they  would  b< 
offended.  —Sir  P.  Sidney. 

The  weightiest,  which  it  did  command  them,  an 
to  us  in  the  gospel  prohibited. — Hooker,  Ecclesiasti 
cal  Polity. 

Moral  law  is  two-fold;  simply  moral,  or  mora 
only  by  spine  external  constitution,  or  imposition  o 
God.  Divine  law,  simply  moral,  commandeth  01 
prohibiteth  actions,  good  or  evil,  in  respect  of  theii 
inward  nature  and  quality. — White. 

2.  Debar ;  hinder. 

Gates  of  burning  adamant 
Barr'd  over  us,  prohibit  all  egress. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  436 

Prohibition,  s.  [Lat.  prohibitio,  -onis.~] 

1.  Forbiddance;  interdict;  act  of  forbidding 

Might  there  not  be  some  other  mystery  in  this 
prohibition,  than  they  think  of?  —  Hooker,  Eccle- 
siastical Polity. 

'Gainst  self-slaughter 
There  is  a  prohibition  so  divine, 
That  cravens  my  weak  hand. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  iii.  4. 

He  bestowed  the  liberal  choice  of  all  things,  with 

the  only  prohibition,  to  try  his  obedience.  —  Sir  W 

Italeiyh,  History  of  the  World. 

Let  us  not  think  hard 

One  easy  prohibition,  who  enjoy 

Free  leave  so  large  to  all  things  else. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  432. 
The  law  of  God  in  the  ten  commandments  con- 
sists mostly  of  prohibitions ;  thou  shall  not  do  such 
a  thing. — Archbishop  Tillotson. 

2.  Writ  issued  by  one  court,  to  stop  the  pro- 
ceeding of  another. 

A  prohibition  is  a  writ  issuing,  properly,  only  out 
of  the  court  of  king's  bench,  being  the  king's  pre- 
rogative writ,  but  it  may  also  be  had  in  some  cases 
out  of  the  court  of  chancery,  common  pleas,  or  ex- 
chequer, directed  to  the  judge,  and  parties  of  a  suit 
in  any  inferior  court,  commanding  them  to  cease 
from  the  prosecution  thereof.— Sir  W.  Blackstone, 
Commentary  on  the  Laws  of  England. 

Prohibitive,  adj.     Implying  prohibition. 

This  precept  is  in  form  negative  and  prohibitive; 
but  suppo.seth  and  implieth  somewhat  affirmative 
and  positive.— Barrow,  Exposition  on  the  Decalogue, 

Prohibitory,     adj.      Implying   prohibition ; 
forbidding. 

A  prohibition  will  lie  on  this  statute,  notwith- 
standing the  penalty  annexed  ;  because  it  has  words 
prohibitory,  as  well  as  a  penalty  annexed.— Ayliffe, 
Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

Proin.  v.  a.  [see  Prune.]  Lop;  cut;  trim; 
prune.     Obsolete. 

I  sit  and  proin  my  wings 
After  flight,  and  put  new  stings 
To  my  shafts.  -B.  Jonton. 

The  country  husbandman  will  not  give  theprofa- 
iwgr-knife  to  a  young  plant,  as  not  able  to  admit  the 
scar. — B.  Jonson. 

Proin.  v.  n.     Be  employed  in  pruning.     Ob- 
solete. 

A  good  husband  is  ever  proining  in  his  vineyard, 
or  his  field. — Bacon,  Advice  on  the  Controversies  o) 
the  Church  of  England. 

Project,  v.  a.     [Lat.  projicio,  from  jacio  "I 
cast,   throw ;    pass.   part,  projectus  ;  pro- 
jectio,  -onix ;  projectura.~\ 
1.  Throw;  throw  out;  cast  forward. 
Before  his  feete  herself  she  did  project. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  vi.  1,45. 
Behold  !  the  ascending  villas  on  my  side 
Project  long  shadows  o'er  the  crystal  tide. 

Pope,  Windsor  Forest. 

"With  all  his  [Defoe's]  wonderful  power  of  interest- 
ing us  by  the  air  of  reality  he  throws  ever  his  fictions, 
and  carrying  us  along  with  him  whithersoever  he 
pleases,  he  has  no  faculty  of  passing  out  of  himself 
in  the  dramatic  spirit,  of  projecting  himself  out  of 


his  own  proper  nature  and  bein^  into  those  of  the 
creations  of  his  brain.  However  strong  his  concep- 
tion was  of  other  things,  he  h:id  no  strong  con- 
ception of  character.  —  Craik,  History  of  English 
Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  277. 

2.  Exhibit  a  form,  as  of  the  image  thrown  on 
a  mirror. 

Diffusive;  of  themselves  where'er  they  pass, 
They  make  that  warmth  in  others  they  expect; 

Their  valour  works  like  bodies  on  a  glass, 
And  does  its  image  on  ineir  men  project. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabihs,  nil. 
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Tf  we  had  a  plan  of  the  naked  lines  of  longitude 
and  latitude,  projected  on  the  meridian,  a  learner 
iniclit  more  speedily  advance  himself  in  the  know- 
ledge of  geography.—  Watts. 
3.  Scheme ;  form  in  the  mind  ;  contrive. 
What  sit  we  fosa projecting  peace  and  war? 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  329. 

What  desire,  by  which  nature  projects  its  own 

pleasure  or  preservation,  can  be  gratified  by  another 

man's  personal  pursuit  of  his  own  vice  ?— South, 

Sermons. 

Project,  v.  n.    Jut  out ;  shoot  forward ;  shoot 
beyond  something  next  it :  (as,  'The  cornice 
projects'). 
Project,  .v.     Scheme  ;  design  ;  contrivance. 

It  is  a  discovering  the  longitude,  and  deserves  a 
much  higher  name  than  that  of  a  project. — Addison, 
Guardian. 

Cato,  that  great  and  grave  philosopher,  did  com- 
monly demand,  when  any  new  project  was  pro- 
pounded unto  him, '  Cui  bono  ? '  What  good  would 
ensue  in  case  the  same  was  effected.  —  Fuller, 
Worthies. 
Projectile,  adj.  Impelling  forward. 

Good  blood,  and  a  due  projectile  motion  or  circu- 
lation, are  necessary  to  convert  the  aliment  into 
laudable  juices. — Arbutlmot. 

The  projectile  effects  of  gunpowder  may  be  cited 
as  familiar  instances  of  motion  produced  by  che- 
mical action.  —  Grace,  Correlation  of  Physical 
Forces. 

Projectile,  s.  Anything  that  is  thrown, 
propelled,  or  put  in  motion  by  a  force  from 
behind :  (specially  applied  to  such  as  ate 
acted  on  by  the  explosion  of  gunpowder). 

Projectiles  would  for  ever  move  on  in  the  same 
right  line,  did  not  the  air,  their  own  gravity,  or  the 
ruggednessof  the  plane  stop  their  motion.— Cheyne, 
Philosophical  Principles  of  Natural  Religion. 

Projecting,  part.  adj.  Jutting  out ;  promi- 
nent. 

Tom  was  of  that  bull-terrier  type,  so  common  in 
England,  and  yet  not  coarse;  middle-sized,  deep- 
chested,  broad-shouldered;  with  small,  well-knit 
hands  and  feet,  large  jaw,  bright  grey  eyes,  crisp 
brown  hair,  a  heavy  projecting  brow ;  his  face  full 
of  shrewdness  and  good-nature.  —  Kingsley,  Two 
Years  Ago,  ch.i. 

Projection,  s. 

1.  Act  of  throwing  away. 

He  called  that  place  Ramath-lehi,  that  is,  the 
projection  or  casting  away  of  the  jaw-bone ;  as  the 
Ohaldee  and  Kimchi  interpret  it. — Bishop  Patrick, 
On  Judges,  xv.  17. 

2.  Act  of  shooting  forwards. 

If  the  electrick  be  held  unto  the  light,  many  par- 
ticles will  be  discharged  from  it,  which  motion  is 
performed  by  the  breath  of  the  effluvium  issuing 
with  agility;  for  as  the  electrick  cooleth, the  projec- 
tion of  tlie  atoms  ceaseth. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

3.  Method  of  giving  on  a  plane  an  equiva- 
lent delineation  of  the  lines  of  a  curved 
surface;  representation  of  a  sphere  on  a 
plane,    as   Mercator's    projection    of   the 
globe. 

For  the  bulk  of  the  learners  of  astronomy,  that 
projection  of  the  stars  is  best,  which  includes  in  it 
all  the  stars  in  our  horizon,  reaching  to  the  38i  de- 
gree of  the  southern  latitude.—  Watts,  Improvement 
ofthe  Mind. 

4.  Scheme ;  plan  of  action  :  (as,  '  A  projec- 
tion of  a  new  scheme '). 

5.  In  Alchemy.     Casting  in  of  the  'powder 
of  projection,'  which  is  to  convert  the  pre- 
pared matter  into  gold. 

A  little  quantity  of  the  medicine,  in  the  projec- 
tion, will  turn  a  sea  of  the  baser  metal  into  gold  by 
multiplying.— Bacon. 

'  He  is  in  the  bonds  of  ignorance,  my  son,  an- 
swered A  lasco,  '  and  as  yet  burning  bricks  in  Egypt ; 
...  I  will,  however,  give  thee  proof,  and  that  shortly, 
which  I  will  defy  that  peevish  divine  to  confute, 
though  he  should  strive  with  me  as  the  magicians 
strove  with  Moses  before  King  Pharaoh.  I  will  do 
projection  in  thy  presence,  my  son,— in  thy  very 
presence, — and  thine  eyes  shall  witness  the  truth.' 
— Sir  W.  Scott,  Kenilworth,  ch.  xxii. 
Projectment.  s.  Design  ;  contrivance.  Hare.. 

She  never  doubted  but  that  men,  that  were  never 
so  dishonest  in  their  projectments  for  each  other's 
confusion,  might  agree  in  their  allegiance  to  her. — 
Lord  Clarendon,  History  ofthe  Grand  Rebellion. 
Projector.  «.     One  who  projects. 
J.  One  who  forms  schemes  or  designs. 

The  following  comes  from  a  projector,  a  corre- 
spondent as  diverting  as  a  traveller;  his  subject 
having  the  same  grace  of  novelty  to  recommend  it. 
— Addison. 

Among  all  the  projectors  in  this  attempt,  none 
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have  met  with  so  general  a  success  as  they  who  ap- 
ply themselves  to  soften  the  rigour  of  the  precept.— 
Rogers. 

2.  Generally  applied  in  a  disparaging  sense, 
i.e.  one  whose  schemes  are  impracticable. 

Chymists,  and  other  projectors,  propose  to  them- 
selves things  utterly  impracticable.— (Sir  R.  L'Es- 
trange. 

Astrologers  that  future  fates  foreshew, 
Projectors,  quacks,  and  lawyers  not  a  few.       Pope. 

For  [her]  sake  Samuel  Johnson  was  contented  to 
keep  on  terms,  so  long  as  she  lived,  with  the  vain, 
gasconading,  mercurial  projector  and  adventurer, 
her  husband. — Craik,  History  of  English  Litera- 
ture, vol.ii.  p. 295. 

Logical  writers  mean  by  '  Fallacia  Figurse  Dic- 
tionis,'  the  fallacy  built  on  the  grammatical  struc- 
ture of  language,  from  men's  usually  taking  for 
granted  that  Paronyiaous  (or  Conjugate)  words, 
i.e.  those  belonging  to  each  other,  as  the  substan- 
tive, adjective,  verb,  &c.,  of  the  same  root,  have  a 
precisely  correspondent  meaning ;  which  is1  by  no 
means  universally  the  case.  Such  a  fallacy  could 
not  indeed  be  even  exhibited  in  strict  logical  form, 
which  would  preclude  even  the  attempt  at  it,  since 
it  has  two  middle  terms  in  sound  as  well  as  sense. 
But  nothing  is  more  common  in  practice  than  to 
vary  continually  the  terms  employed,  with  a  view  to 
grammatical  convenience ;  nor  is  there  anything 
unfair  in  such  a  practice,  as  long  as  the  meaning  is 
preserved  unaltered;  e.g.  'murder  should  be  pun- 
ished with  death  ;  this  man  is  a  murderer,  therefore 
he  deserves  to  die,'  &c.  Here  we  proceed  on  the 
assumption  (in  this  case  just)  that  to  commit  mur- 
der, and  to  be  a  murderer, — to  deserve  death,  and  to 
be  one  who  ought  to  die,  are,  respectively,  equiva- 
lent expressions  ;  and  it  would  frequently  prove  a 
heavy  inconvenience  to  be  debarred  this  kind  of 
liberty ;  but  the  abuse  of  it  gives  rise  to  the  fallacy 
in  question  :  e.g.  projectors  are  unfit  to  be  trusted ; 
this  man  has  formed  a  project,  therefore  he  is  unfit 
to  be  trusted  :  here  the  sophist  proceeds  on  the  hy- 
pothesis that  he  who  forms  a  project  must  be  a  pro- 
jector: whereas  the  bad  sense  that  commonly  at- 
taches to  the  latter  word  is  not  at  all  implied  in  the 
former.  This  fallacy  may  often  be  considered  as 
lying  not  in  the  middle,  but  in  one  of  the  terms 
of  the  conclusion ;  so  that  the  conclusion  drawn 
shall  not  be,  in  reality,  at  all  warranted  by  the 
premisses,  though  it  will  appear  to  be  so,  by  means 
of  the  grammatical  affinity  of  the  words  ;  e.  g. 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  guilty  is  a  presumption  of 
guilt ;  this  man  is  so  acquainted,  therefore  we  may 
presume  that  he  is  guilty :  this  argument  proceeds 
on  the  supposition  of  an  exact  correspondence  be- 
tween presume  and  presumption,  which,  however, 
does  not  really  exist;  for  'presumption'  is  com- 
monly used  to  express  a  kind  of  slight  suspicion ; 
whereas  '  to  presume '  amounts  to  actual  belief. — 
J.  S.  Mill,  System  of  Logic,  pt.  v.  ch.  vii. 

Projecture.  s.     Jutting  out. 

With  high  collombs  of  white  marble,  and  orna- 
ments of  architecture  of  a  composed  rnaner  of  great 
projecture. — Albion's  Triumph  :  1631.  (Nares  by  H. 
and  W.) 

Proke.  v.  a.  \_prog.~]  Stimulate  ;  urge ;  irri- 
tate. 

Now  this  obstinate  and  settled  purpose  of  his  be- 
came of  greater  force,  by  reason  of  the  queeue  ever 
at  his  elbowe  to  pricke  and  proke  him  forward. — 
Holland,  Translation  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
1609.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Prokin^-spit.  s.     Rapier. 

Piping  hote  puffes  toward  the  pointed  plume, 
With  a  broad  Scot,  or  proking-spit  of  Spaine. 

Bishop  Hall,  Satires,  iv.  4. 
(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Prolapsus.  s.  [Lat.  labor  =  I  slide,  slip, 
glide ;  pret.  part,  lapsus.]  In  Medicine.  Dis- 
placement of  any  part  of  the  body,  espe- 
cially the  gut  or  womb,  by  slipping  down- 
wards. 

Exactly  of  the  same  nature,  though  less  alarming, 
is  prolapsus  of  the  rectum,  or  of  the  vagina. — iSir 
T.  Watson,  Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Prac- 
tice of  Physic,  lect.  iii. 

Prolate,  v.  a.     Lengthen  in  pronunciation. 

The  pressures  of  war  have  somewhat  cowed  their 
spirits,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  accent  of  their 
words,  which  they  prolate  in  a  whining  querulous 
tone,  as  if  still  complaining  and  crest-fallen. — 
Howell. 

For  the  sake  of  what  was  deemed  solemnity, 
every  note  was  prolated  in  one  uniform  mode  of  in- 
tonation.— Mason.  Essays  historical  and  critical  on 
English  Church  Musick,  p.  261. 

Prolate,  adj.  [Lat.  prolatus  ;  from  latus  = 
borne,  carried ;  prolatio,  -onis.'j  Extended 
beyond  an  exact  round. 

As  to  the  prolate  spheroidical  figure,  though  it  be 
the  necessary  result  of  the  earth's  rotation  about  its 
own  axe,  .vet  it  is  also  very  convenient  for  us. — 
Cheyne,  Philosuphical  Principles  of  Natural  Reli- 
gion. 
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Prolation.  s. 

1.  Pronunciation;  utterance. 

Who  keepeth  true  his  tunes,  may  not  pass  his 

sounds ; 

His  alterations  and  prolations  must  be  pricked 
truly.  Skelton,  Poems,  p.  290. 

S  is  a  most  easy  and  gentle  letter,  and  softly 
hisseth  against  the  teeth  in  the  prolation.— 3.  Jon- 
son,  English  Grammar. 

Parrots,  haying  been  used  to  be  fed  at  the  prola- 
tion  of  certain  words,  may  afterwards  pronounce 
the  same.— Ray. 

2.  Delay  ;  act  of  deferring. 
Prolegomena,    s.  pi.      [Gr.  \fy6[ifva,  neuter 

plural  pres.  part.  pass,  of  Xayw  =  I  say, 
speak.]  Introductory  observations  ;  pre- 
vious discourse :  (sometimes,  in  the  sin- 
gular, prolegomenon). 

That  book  was  chiefly  intended  as  a  prolegomenon 
to  this  and  the  like  essays.— Stokes,  On  tlie  Pro- 
phets, preface :  1659. 

To  these  tedious  prolegomena  may  I  subjoin,  that 
in  consequence  of  researches  successfully  urged  by 
poetical  antiquaries,  I  should  express  no  surprise  if 
the  very  title  of  the  piece  before  us  were  hereafter, 
on  good  authority,  to  be  discarded.— Steevens,  Pre- 
liminary Note  on  Pericles. 

Prolepsis.  s.  [Gr.  TrpoXrj^u,-,  fromXa/?-  (\air-~), 
root  of  \api3di'M  =  I  take  j  e  -Xa/3-or  =  I  took'.] 

1.  Form  of  rhetorick,  in  which  objections  are 
anticipated. 

This  was  contained  in  my  prolepsis  or  prevention 
of  his  answer. — Bishop  Bramhall,  Answer  to  Hobbes. 

We  have  evinced  that  the  generality  of  mankind 
have  constantjy  had  a  certain  prolepsis  or  anticipa- 
tion in  the  minds  concerning  the  actual  existence 
of  a  God,  according  to  the  true  idea  of  him.— Cud- 
worth,  Intellectual  System,  to  the  reader.  (Rich.) 

2.  Error  in  chronology  by  which  events  are 
dated  too  early. 

This  is  a  prolepsis  or  anachronism. — Theobald. 
Proleptic.  adj.     Previous;  antecedent;  an- 
ticipatory. 
Proleptical.  adj.     Proleptic. 

Historical  time  is  that  which  is  deduced  from  the 
sera  orbis  conditi.  Proltptical  is  that  which  is  fixed 
in  the  chaos.— Gregory,  Posthuma,  p.  170  :  1640. 

The  proleptical  notions  of  religion  cannot  be  so 
well  defended  by  the  professed  servants  of  the  altar. 
— Glanville. 

Our  knowledge  here  is  not  after  singular  bodies, 
or  secondarily  or  derivatively  from  them  ;  but  in 
order  of  nature,  before  them,  and  proleptical  to 
them. — Oudworth,  Intellectual  System.  (Rich.) 

Proleptically.  adv.   In  a  proleptic  manner ; 
by  way  of  anticipation. 

Knowledge  and  understanding  apprehend  things 
proleptically  to  their  existence. — Cudworth,  Intel- 
lectual System.  (Rich.) 

It  is  the  general  property  of  all  such  buried  wri- 
tings to  speak  proleptically;  and  to  anticipate 
those  things  that  are  to  happen  in  future  ages. — 
Bentley,  Dissertation  on  the  Epistles  of  Pludaris. 
§16. 

Proletarian,  adj.     Mean ;  wretched  ;  vile  ; 
vulgar. 

[We]  should  foresee 
From  pharos  of  authority 
Portended  mischiefs,  farther  than 
Low  proletarian  tything-men. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  1,717. 
Proletariat,  s.     Body  of  proletarians. 

That  the  lower  orders  may  be  represented,  we  are 
encouraged  to  fling  the  boroughs  into  the  hands 
of  a  poor  ignorant  and  venal  proletariat.— Times 
Newspaper,  November  19, 1853. 

Proletary,  adj.  [Lat.  proletarius  ;  a  term 
applied,  or  supposed  to  have  been  applied, 
to  such  individuals  in  ancient  Rome  as, 
from  their  poverty,  were  left  untaxed ; 
their  only  contribution  to  the  state  being 
their  offspring  (proles).']  Resembling  in 
poverty  and  political  unimportance  the 
Roman  proletarians;  i.e.  the  lower  part  of 
the  lower  orders. 
Proletary.  *.  One  of  the  lowest  order. 

Of  15,000  proletaries  slain  in  a  battle,  scarce  fiftoon 
are  recorded  in  history.— Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly, preface. 

Prolific,    adj.     Fruitful ;  generative ;  preg- 
nant; productive. 

Main  ocean  flow'd;  not  idle,  but  with  warm 
Proliftck  humour  softening  all  her  globe, 
Fermented  the  great  mother  to  conceive, 
Satiate  with  genial  moisture. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  279 
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Thy  vital  pow'r  air,  earth,  and  seas  supplies, 
And  breeds  whate'er  is  bred  beneath  the  slues  ; 
For  every  kind,  by  thy  prolifick  might, 
Springs.    Dryden,  Translation  from  Lucretius,  b.  i. 

All  dogs  are  of  one  species,  they  mingling  together 
in  generation,  and  the  breed  of  such  mixtures  being 
prolifick, — Ray. 

Prom  the  middle  of  the  world, 
The  sun's  prolifick  rays  are  hurl'd  ; 
'Tis  from  that  seat  he  darts  those  beams, 
Which  quickens  earth  with  genial  flames. 

Prior,  Alma,  i.  341. 

Nott  and  Gliddon  distinguished  .  .  .  among  the 
various  species  of  animals,  those  which  by  intermix- 
ture produce  none,  or  unproliftc,  or  prolific  hybrids, 
as  remote,  allied,  and  proximate  species. . . .  All  the 
examples  which  are  usually  adduced  to  prove  un- 
limited fecundity  of  hybrids,  admit  of  a  twofold 
interpretation.  If  dog,  wolf,  and  fox  are  prolific 
among  themselves  ...  it  may ...  be  maintained  that 
dog,  wolf,  and  fox  do  not  belong  to  different,  but  to 
the  same  species. — Waitz,  Introduction  to  Anthro- 
pology, translated  by  J.  P.  Collingwood,  pt.i.  introd. 

Prolificacy,  s.     Prolific  character. 

Buffon  includes  in  the  same  species,  all  indivi- 
duals which  in  the  free  state  produce  young,  pos- 
sessinsr  between  themselves  an  unlimited  prolificacy. 
. . .  We  are  certainly  a  long  way  off  from  concluding, 
from  the  above  individual  phenomena,  the  unlimited 
prolificacy  of  cross-breeds. . . .  Bory  assigns  to  the 
nybrids  of  the  sheep  and  wild  ass,  of  wolf  and  dog, 
and  siskin  and  linnet,  unlimited  prolificacy ;  though 
he  cannot  assert  the  same  as  regards  the  mule.  . . . 
However  decidedly  we  may  oppose  a  theory  of  the 
origination  of  new  species  by  the  production  of  hy- 
brids, this  must  be  admitted,  that  from  unlimited 
prolificacy  alone  the  unity  of  species  can  hardly  be 
inferred.  —  Waitz,  Introduction  to  Anthropology, 
translated  by  J.  F.  Collingwood,  pt.  i.  introd. 

Prolifical.  adj.    Prolific. 

Every  dispute  in  religion  grew  prolifical,  and  in 
ventilating  one  question,  many  new  ones  were 
started.— Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

Thus  after  the  prolifical  benediction,  Be  fruitful 
and  multiply,  Adam  begat  in  his  own  likeness  after 
his  own  image;  and,  by  the  continuation  of  the 
same  blessing,  the  succession  of  human  generations 
hath  been  continued. — B-ishop  Pearson,  Exposition 
of  the  Creed,  art.  ii. 

Prolificate.  v.  a.     Impregnate.    Hare. 

A  great  difficulty  in  the  doctrine  of  eggs  is,  how 
the  sperm  of  the  cock  prolificates,  and  makes  the 
orate  conception  fruitful.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errours,  206.  (Ord  MS.) 

Prolification.  s.     Generation  of  children. 

Their  fruits,  proceeding  from  simpler  roots,  are 
not  so  distinguishable  as  the  offspring  of  sensible 
creatures,  and  prolifications  descending  from  double 
origins.— Brown. 

Prolix,  adj.     [Fr.  prolixe ;  Lat.  prolixus.~\ 

1.  Long  ^  tedious;  not  concise. 

According  to  the  caution  we  have  been  so  prolix 
in  giving,  if  we  aim  at  right  understanding  the  true 
nature  of  it,  we  must  examine  what  apprehension 
mankind  make  of  it.— Sir  K.  Digby. 

Should  I,  my  friend,  at  large  repeat 
Her  borrow'd  sense,  her  fond  conceit, 
The  bead-roll  of  her  vicious  tricks, 
My  poem  would  be  too  prolix. 

Prior,  Alma,  iii.  508. 

2.  Having  long  duration.     Rare. 

If  the  appellant  appoints  a  term  too  prolix,  the 
judge  may  then  assign  a  competent  term. — Ayliffe, 
Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

Prolixious.  adj.  Dilatory;  tedious.  Bar- 
barous. 

Lay  by  all  nicety  and  prolixious  blushes. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  4. 

Prolixity,  s.  Tediousness ;  tiresome  length ; 
want  of  brevity. 

It  is  true,  without  any  slips  of  prolixity  or  cross- 
ing the  plain  highway  of  talk,  that  the  good  A  ntonio 
hath  lost  a  ship. — Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice, 
iii.  1. 

In  some  other  passages,  I  may  have,  to  slum  pro- 
lixity, unawares  slipt  into  the  contrary  extreme.— 
Boyle. 

Elaborate  and  studied  prolixity  in  proving  such 
points  as  nobody  calls  in  question. — Bishop  Water- 
land. 

Prolixly,  adv.  In  a  prolix  manner ;  great 
length;  tediously. 

On  these  prolixly  thankful  she  enlarged.  Dryden. 

Prolixness.  *.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Prolix;  prolixity;  tediousness. 

The  prolixness,  constraint,  and  monotony  of  mo- 
dern languages. — A.  Smith,  On  the  Formation  of 
Languages. 

Prolocutor.  *.  [Lat.  loquor  =  I  speak  ;  pret. 
part,  locutus.]  Foreman  ;  speaker  of  a 
convocation. 

In  the  late  provinciall  synod  held  at  Poyssy  in 
630 
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France,  Beza,  the  prolocutor  of  the  ministres,  was 
pressed  of  the  learned  bishops  to  shew  with  what 
authoritie  he  preached,  who  sent  him,  who  called 
him  to  that  vocation. — Stapleton,  Fortress  of  the 
Faith,  fol.  92,  b. ;  1565. 

If  he  had  not  an  unworthy  heart,  he  would  rather 
stay  till  the  world  had  found  it,  than  so  undecently 
be  his  own  prolocutor.  —  Felltham,  Resolves,  SO. 
(Ord  MS.) 

The  convocation  the  queen  prorogued,  though  at 
the  expence  of  Dr.  Atterbury's  displeasure,  who  was 
designed  their  prolocutor. — Swift. 

Prolocutorship.    s.     Office,   or  dignity,   of 

prolocutor. 
Prologize,  v.  n.    Deliver  a  prologue. 

Prologues  are  bad  huishers  before  the  wise : 
Why  may  not  then  an  huisher  prologize  1 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Four  Plays  in  One. 

Prologue,  s.    [Gr.  TrpoXoyoc  ;  Lat.  prologus.~\ 

1.  Preface  ;  introduction  to  any  discourse  or 
performance. 

Come,  sit,  and  a  song. —  Shall  we  clap  into  't 
roundly,  without  hawking,  or  spitting,  or  saying  we 
are  hoarse,  which  are  the  only  prologues  to  a  bad 
voice  ?— Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  v.  8. 

In  her  face  excuse 
Came  prologue,  and  apology  to  prompt. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  85,3. 

The  general  prologue  [of  the  Canterbury  Tales]  is 
a  gallery  of  pictures  almost  unmatched  for  their  air 
of  life  a'nd  truthfulness.— Craik,  History  of  English 
Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  293. 

2.  Something  spoken  before  the  entrance  of 
the  actors   of  a  play  :    (contrasted  with 
Epilogue). 

.  If  my  death  might  make  this  islnnd  happy, 
And  prove  the  period  of  their  tyranny, 
I  would  expend  it  with  all  willingness : 
But  mine  is  made  the  prologue  to  their  play. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iii.  1. 
'  The  peaking  cornuto  her  husband,  master  Brook, 
dwelling  in  a  continual  'larum  of  jealousy,  comes 
me  in  the  instant  after  we  had  embraced,  kissed, 
protested,  and,  as  it  were,  spoke  the  prologue  of  our 
comedy. — Id.,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iii.  5. 

The  first  evening  you  can  spare  me  three  hours 
and  a  half,  I'll  undertake  to  read  you  the  whole, 
from  beginning  to  end,  with  the  prologue,  and  epi- 
logue, and  allow  time  for  the  music  between  the 
acts.  The  watch  here,  you  know,  is  the  critic. — 
R.  B.  Sheridan,  The  Critic,  i.  1. 

Addison  publicly  extolled  Pope's  miscellaneous 
pieces ;  and  Pope  furnished  Addison  with  a  pro- 
logue.— Macaulay,  Critical  and  Historical  Essays, 
Life  and  Writings  of  Addison. 

Prologue,    v.  a.     Introduce  with  a  formal 
preface. 

Thus  he  his  special  nothing  ever  prologues. 

Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  ii.  1. 
Prolong1,  v.  a. 

1 .  Lengthen  out ;  continue ;  draw  out. 

Henceforth  I  fly  not  death,  nor  would  prolong 
Life  much.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  517. 

Th'  unhappy  queen  with  talk  prolong 'd  the  night, 

And  drank  large  draughts  of  love  with  vast  delight. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  i.  1049. 

2.  Put  off  to  a  distant  time. 

To-morrow  in  my  judgement  is  too  sudden ; 
For  I  myself  am  not  so  well  provided, 
As  else  I  would  be  were  the  day  prolonged. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iii.  4. 
Prolongation.  S. 

1.  Act  of  lengthening. 

Nourishment  in  living  creatures  is  for  the  pro- 
longation of  life. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Experi- 
mental History. 

2.  Delay  to  a  longer  time. 

This  ambassage  concerned  only  the  prolongation 
of  days  for  payment  of  monies. — Bacon,  History  of 
the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

Prolonger.  s.  One  who,  that  which,  lengthens 
out,  or  continues. 

The  story  says,  the  same  candle  was  burning  six 
months  after : — an  example  of  the  most  miraculous 
prolonger  that  ever  I  met  withal ! — Dr.  H.  More, 
Antidote  against  Idolatry,  oh.  viii. 

O  temperance,  thou  prolonger  of  life,  thou  insurer 
of  pleasure,  thou  promoter  of  business ! — Hay ,  Essay 
on  Deformity,  p.  25. 
Prolongment.  s.     Prolongation.    Rare. 

Though  he  himself  may  have  been  so  weak  as 
earnestly  to  decline  death,  and  endeavour  the  ut- 
most prolongment  of  his  own  uneligible  state.  — 
Lord  tihaftesbury ,  Characteristics, ii.  141.  (Ord  MS.) 

Prolusion,    s.     [Lat.  prolusio,  -onis  ;  ludo  = 

I  play  ;  pass.  part.  lusus."] 
I.  Preliminary  game;  preliminary  (of  a  less 

serious  and  preparatory  kind)  to  a  game  ; 

preliminary  in  general. 
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Our  Saviour  having  mentioned  the  beginnings  of 
sorrows, ...  and  prohisions  of  this  so  bloody  day. — 
Hammond,  Works,  iv.  490. 

2.  Applied  to  literary  compositions  of  a  pre- 
liminary or  preparatory  character ;  fugi- 
tive piece. 

It  is  memorable,  which  Famianus  Strada,  in  the 
first  book  of  his  academical  prolusions,  relates  of 
Suarez. — Hakewill. 

These  two  pieces  in  blank  verse  . . .  were  finished 
in  their  present  state,  as  prolusions,  or  illustrative 
practical  specimens,  for  our  author's  course  of  lec- 
tures in  rhetoric. — T.  Warton,  History  of  English 
Poetry,  iii.  65. 

Promanation.  s.  [Lat.  manatio,  -onis ;  mono 
=  I  flow  forth ;  issue.]  Emanation. 

Besides  considering  the  promanation  and  inter- 
texture  of  the  rayes  of  light,  that  which  is  said  there- 
of is  most  eminently  and  perfectly  true  in  the  nature 
of  every  particular  spirit . . .  then  in  light  itself. — 
Dr.  H.  More,  Defence  of  the  Philosophical  Cabbala, 
ch.  viii.  appendix.  (Rich.) 

Promenade,  s.   [Fr.]     Walk. 

This  little  intermixture  of  a  garden-plat  or  pat- 
tern, set  both  with  the  flowers  of  nature  and  the 
fruits  of  grace,  may  be  no  unpleasant  walk  or  pro- 
menade for  the  unconfined  portion  of  some  solitary 
prisoner. — Bishop  Mountague,  Devout  Essays,  pt.  i. 
p.  364 :  1648. 

They  told  him  to  think  no  more  of  the  matter,  and 
to  try  his  fortune  in  another  promenade ! — Bwke, 
On  a  Regicide  Peace,  letter  iii. 

[Promenade  ...  is  a  common  phrase  of  recent  times ; 
and  Burke  has  printed   it  in   Italick    characters, 
•     using  it  in  a  passage  of  keen  irony,  as  though  it 
wore  a  finical  adoption  of  no  date;  whereas  it  is 
an  affectation  of  long  standing.— Todd.~] 
Promenade,  v.  n.     Take  a  promenade. 
The  poplars,  in  long  order  due, 

With  cypress  promenaded, 
The  shock-head  willows  two  and  two 

By  rivers  gallopaded.  Tennyson,  A  mphion, 

Promerlt.  v.  a.  [Lat.  promeritus,  pret.  part. 

of  promereor  =  deserve,    earn,  in    a  good 

sense ;  de-,  as  in  demerit,  being  the  prefix 

when  the  sense  is  bad.] 

1.  Oblige  ;  confer  a  favour  on. 

He  loves  not  God :  no,  not  whiles  he  promerits 
him  with  his  favours:  It  is  the  title  that  St.  Paul 
gives  to  wicked  men.  that  they  are  fleoorvyeis,  God- 
haters. — Bishop  Hall,  Remains,  p.  87. 

2.  Deserve ;  procure  by  merit. 

From  him  then, and  from  him  alone,  must  weexpect 
salvation,  acknowledging  and  confessing. freely  there 
is  nothing  in  ourselves   which  can  effect  it  or  de- 
serve it  for  us,  nothing  in  any  other  creature  which 
can  promerit  or  procure  it  to  us.— Bishop  Pearson, 
Exposition  of  the  Creed,  art.  ii. 
Promeritor.    s.      One   who    deserves  well; 
praiseworthy  person. 

Whatsoever  mischiefs  befall  them  or  their  pos- 
terity, though  many  ages  after  the  decease  of  the 
promeritors,  were  inflicted  upon  them  in  revenge.— 
Christian  Religion's  Appeal.  (Ord  MS.) 

Prominence,  s.    Protuberance ;  extant  part. 
Prominency,  s.     Prominence. 

It  shows  the  nose  and  eyebrows,  with  the  promi- 
nencies and  fallings  in  of  the  features  —Addison, 
Dialogue  on  the  Usefulness  of  ancient  Medals. 
Prominent,    adj.    [Lat,  prominens,    -entis ; 
pres.    part,    of   promineo ;    pronrinentiu.'] 
Standing  out  beyond  the  other  parts ;  pro- 
tuberant ;  extant. 

Whales  are  described  with  two  prominent  spouts 
on  their  heads,  whereas  they  have  but  one  in  the 
forehead  terminating  over  the  windpipe.— Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

She  has  her  eyes  so  prominent . . .  that  she  can  see 
better  behind  her  than  before  her.— More. 
The  third,  succeeding  to  the  last  reward, 
Two  goodly  bowls  of  massy  silver  shared, 
With  figures  prominent  and  richly  wrought. 

Dryden,  Translation  oftlie  sEneid,  v.  349. 
Some  have  their  eyes  stand  so  prominent,  as  the 
hare,  that  they  can  see  as  well  behind  as  before  them. 
— Ray. 

Prominently,  ado.    In  a  prominent  manner; 
so  as  to  stand  out  beyond  the  other  parts. 
Promiscuous,  udj.  [Lat.  promiscuus ;  misceo 
=  I  mix.]     Mingled  ;  confused ;  undistin- 
guished. 

Glory  he  requires,  and  glory  he  receives, 
Promiscuous  from  all  nations. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iii.  117. 
Promiscuous  love  by  marriage  was  restrain'd 

Lord  Roscommon. 

In  rush'd  at  once  a  rude  promiscuous  crowd; 
The  guards,  and  then  each  other  overbear, 
And  iu  a  moment  throng  the  theatre. 

Dryden,  Palawan  and  Arcite,  iii.  551. 


No  man  that  considers  the  promiscuous  dispensa- 
tions of  God's  providence  in  this  world,  can  think  it 
unreasonable  to  conclude,  that  after  this  lite  good 
men  shall  be  rewarded,  and  sinners  punished. — 
Archbishop  Tillotson. 

The  earth  was  formed  out  of  that  promiscuous 
mass  of  sand,  earth,  shells,  subsiding  from  the  water. 
—  Woodward. 

Clubs,  diamonds,  hearts,  in  wild  disorder  seen, 
With  throngs  promiscuous  strow  the  level  green. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  iii. 

A  wild  where  weeds  and  flowers  promiscuous  shoot. 
Id.,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  7. 

Promiscuously,  adv.  In  a  promiscuous 
manner;  with  confused  mixture;  indiscri- 
minately. 

We  beheld  whore  once  stood  Ilium,  called  Troy 
promiscuously  of  Tros. — G.  Sandys,  Travels. 

That  generation,  as  tne  sacrett  writer  modestly 
expresses  it,  married  and  gave  in  marriage  without 
discretion  or  decency,  but  promiscuously,  and  with 
no  better  a  guide  than  the  impulses  of  a  brutal 
appetite. —  Woodward. 

Here  might  you  see 

Barons  and  peasants  on  the  embattled  field, 
Slain,  or  half  dead,  in  one  huge,  ghastly  heap, 
Promiscuously  amass'd.      J.  Philips,  Cyder,  ii.  607. 
Promise,    s.    [Lat.  promissum  =  thing  pro- 
mised ;  pass.  part,  of  promitto  =  I  promise.] 

1.  Declaration  of  some  benefit  to   be  con- 
ferred. 

0  Lord,  let  thy  promise  unto  David  be  established. 
— 2  Chronicles,  i.  9. 

His  promises  were,  as  he  then  was,  mifthty ; 
But  his  performance,  as  he  now  is,  nothing. 

Sfiakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iv.  2. 

Duty  still  preceded  promise,  and  strict  endeavour 
only  founded  comfort.— Bishop  Fell. 

Behold,  she  said,  perfortn'd  in  ev'ry  part 
My  promise  made  ;  and  Vulcan's  labour'd  art. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  2Eneid,  viii.  813. 

Let  any  man  consider,  how  many  sorrows  he 
would  have  escaped,  had  God  called  him  to  his  rest, 
and  then  say,  whether  the  promise  to  deliver  the 
just  from  the  evils  to  come  ought  not  to  be  made 
our  daily  prayer. — Archbishop  Wake. 

More  than  wise  men,  when  the  war  began,  could 
promise  to  themselves  in  their  most  sanguine  hopes. 
— Sir  W.  Davenant. 

1  said  to  Clara  when  the  sun  went  down, 
Now  if— though  truly  'tis  impossible — 

He  come  not  ere  yon  blushing  sun  grows  gray, 
His  promises  are  worth  no  more  than  bubbles. 
And  look  how  gray  it  is  ! 

H.  Taylor,  Philip  van  Artevelde,  Part  I.  i.  10. 

2.  Performance   of   promise ;    grant  of  the 
thing  promised. 

Now  are  they  ready,  looking  for  a  promise  from 
thee. — Acts,  xxiii.  21. 

3.  Hopes ;  expectation. 

Your  young  prince  Mamillius  is  a  gentleman  of  the 
greatest  promise. — Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  i.  1. 

Arabella  early  gave  promise  of  beauty,  and  more 

than  ordinary  power  of  intellect  and  character.— 

Lord  Lytton,  What  will  he  do  with  it?  b.  vii.  ch.  ix. 

Promise,    v.  a.    [Fr.  promettre ;    Lat.  pro- 

mitto.~\ 

1.  Make  declaration  of  some  benefit  to  be 
conferred. 

While  they  promise  them  liberty,  they  themselves 
are  the  servants  of  corruption. — 2  Peter,  ii.  18. 

Crowns  imperial,  crowns,  and  coronets 
Promised  to  Harry  and  his  followers. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  ii.  chorus. 

I  could  not  expect  such  an  effect  as  I  found,  which 
seldom  reaches  to  the  degree  that  is  promised  by  the 
prescribers  of  any  remedies.— Sir  W.  Temple,  Mis- 
cellanies. 

2.  Make  declaration,  even  of  ill. 

He  promyseth  dampnacyon  to  them  that  refuseth 
penaunce;  to  them  that  dooth  it,  forgyvnes;  to 
them  that  goo  forthwarde  and  profyte  in  it,  joye. — 
Bishop  Fisher,  Exposition  of  the  Seven  Penitential 
Psalms,  p.  23. 
Promise,  v.  n. 

1.  Assure  one  by  a  promise. 

I  dare  promise  for  this  play,  that  in  the  roughness 
of  the  numbers,  which  was  so  designed,  you  will  see 
somewhat  more  masterly  than  any  of  my  former 
tragedies. — Dryden. 

As  he  promised  in  the  law,  he  will  shortly  have 
mercy,  and  gather  us  together.— 2  Maccabees,  ii.  18. 

She   bribed   my  stay   with  more   than   human 

charms ; 

Nay  promised,  vainly  promised  to  bestow 
Immortal  life.       Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey. 

2.  Used  of  assurance,  even  of  ill. 

Will  not  the  ladies  be  afraid  of  the  lion  ?— I  fear  it, 
I  promise  you. — Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's 
Dream,  iii.  1. 

3.  Raise  expectations. 

All  the  greatest  communities  of  the  future,  whether 
they  be  seated  beyond  the  Atlantic  or  beyond  the 
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Pacific,  promise  to  be  communities  of  English  blood 
and  English  speech. —  Craik,  History  of  English 
Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  47. 

Promisebreach.  s.  Violation  of  promise. 
Obsolete. 

Criminal  in  double  violation 
Of  sacred  chastity,  and  of  promisebreach. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  v.  1. 

Promisebreaker.  s.     Violator  of  promises. 

He's  an  hourly  promisebreaker,  the  owner  of  no 
one  good  quality  worthy  your  entertainment. — 
Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  iii.  5. 

Promisee,  s.  One  to  whom  a  promise  is 
made. 

Where  the  terms  of  promise  admit  of  more  senses 
than  one,  the  promise  is  to  be  performed  in  that 
sense  in  which  the  promiser  apprehended  at  the 
time  that  the  promisee  received  it. — Paley,  Moral 
Philosophy,  b.  iii.ch.  v.  (Rich.) 

Promiser.  *.     One  who  promises. 

Who  let  this  promiser  in?  did  you,  good  Dili- 
gence ? 
Give  him  his  bribe  again.  S.  Jonson. 

Fear's  a  large  promiser ;  who  subject  live 
To  that  base  passion,  know  not  what  they  give. 

Dryden. 

Promising:,  part.  adj.  Giving1,  affording, 
suggesting,  a  promise  of  good  ;  exciting  a 
hope:  (as,  '•Promising  weather;'  'The 
business  is  in  a  promising  way '). 

'  Most  promising  able  man  is  Randal  Leslie— but 
innocent  as  a  babe  just  born.'— Lord  Lytton,  My 
Novel,  b.  ix.  ch.  xiv. 

All  the  pleasure  we  can  take,  when  we  meet  these 

promising  sparks,  is  in  the  disappointment. — Felton. 

Promising^,  verbal  abs.     Giving,  making  of 

promises. 

Promising  is  the  very  air  o'  the  time :  it  opens  the 
eyes  of  expectation :  performance  is  ever  the  duller 
for  his  act.— Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  v.  1. 
Promlssorily.  adv.     In  a  promissory  man- 
ner ;  by  way  of  promise. 

Nor  was  he  obliged  by  oath  to  a  strict  observation 
of  that  which  promissorily  was  unlawful. — Sir  T. 
Browne. 

Promissory,  adj. 

1.  Containing  profession  of  some  benefit  to 
be  conferred. 

As  the  preceptive  part  enjoins  the  most  exact  vir- 
tue, so  is  it  most  advantageously  enforced  by  the 
promissory,  which  is  most  exquisitely  adapted  to  the 
same  end.— Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

The  promissory  lies  of  great  men  are  known  by 
shouldering,  hugging,  squeezing,  smiling,  and  bow< 
ing. — Arbuthnot. 

2.  Containing  acknowledgement  of  a  promise 
to  be  performed,  or  engagement  fulfilled : 
(as,  '  A  promissory  note  '). 

But  the  most  important  and  mischievous  species 
of  dispensations  was  from  the  observance  of  pro- 
missory oaths.  Two  principles  are  laid  down  in  the 
decretals ;  that  an  oath  disadvantageous  to  the 
church  is  not  binding;  and  that  one  extorted  by 
force  was  of  slight  obligation,  and  might  be  annulled 
by  ecclesiastical  authority. — Hallam,  View  of  the 
State  of  Europe  during  the  middle  Ages,  pt.  ii. 
ch.  vii. 

Promont.  s.    Promontory.     Rare. 

1'le  to  yon  promont's  top,  and  there  survey 
What  shipwrackt  passengers  the  Belgique  sea 
Casts  from  her  fomy  entrailes  by  mischance. 

Tragedy  of  Hoffmann :  1631.    (Nares  by  H. 

and  W ) 

Like  promonts  at  sea,  they  look  high  at  a  distance, 
as  if  all  the  country  were  an  elevated  mountain.— 
Felltham,  Resolves. 

The  waving  sea  can  with  each  flood 
Bath  some  high  promont.  Sir  J.  Suckling. 

Promontory,  s.  [Lat.  promontorium ;  mons, 
montis  =  mountain.]  Headland ;  cape  ; 
high  land  jutting  into  the  sea. 

The  land  did  shoot  out  with  a  great  promontory. 
—Abbot. 

Like  one  that  stands  upon  a  promontory, 
And  spies  a  far-off  shore  where  he  would  tread. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iii.  2. 
A  forked  mountain,  or  blue  promontory, 
With  trees  upon't,  nod  unto  the  world, 
And  mock  our  eyes  with  air. 

Id.,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  12. 
They,  on  their  heads, 

Main  promontories  flung,  which  in  the  air 
Came  shadowing, and  oppress'd  whole  legions  arm'd. 
Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  653. 
Every  gust  of  rugged  winds, 
That  blows  from  off  each  beaked  promontory. 

Id.,  Lycidas,  93. 

If  you  drink  tea  upon  a  promontory  that  over- 
hangs the  sea,  it  is  preferable  to  an  assembly. — 
Pope. 
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Promote,  v.  a.    [Lat.  promo  veo,  from  moveo 
=  1  move;  pass.  part,  motus;  motio,  -onis.J 
1  .  Forward  ;  advance. 

Next  to  religion,  let  your  care  be  to  promote  jus- 
tice. —  Bacon. 

Nothing  lovelier  can  be  found, 
Than  good  works  in  her  husband  to  promote. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  233. 
He  that  talks  deceitfully  for  truth,  must  hurt  it 
more  by  his  example  than  he  promotes  it  by  his 
arguments.  —  Bishop  Atterbury. 

Frictions  of  the  extreme  parts  promote  the  flux  of 
the  juices  in  the  joints.—  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Elevate;  exalt;  prefer. 

I  will  promote  thee  unto  very  great  honour.  — 
Numbers,  xxii.  17. 

Shall  I  leave  my  fatness  wherewith  they  honour 
God  and  man,  and  go  to  be  promoted  over  the  trees  P 
—  Judges,  ix.  9. 

Did  I  solicit  thee 
From  darkness  to  promote  me? 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  744. 
Promotement.  s.     Promotion.     Hare. 

Some  commende  the  strewing  a  few  oats,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  forces  or  pits  in  which  you  transplant 
the  naked  roots  for  a  great  promoiement  of  their 
taking.—  Evelyn,  Sylva,  244.  (Ord  MS.) 

Promoter,  s. 

1.  Advancer;  forwarder;  encourager. 

Knowledge  hath  received  little  improvement  from 
the  endeavours  of  many  pretending  promoters.  — 
Glanville. 

Our  Saviour  makes  this  return,  fit  to  be  engraven 
in  the  hearts  of  all  promoters  of  charity  :  Verily,  I 
say  unto  you,  inasmuch  as  you  have  done  it  unto 
one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done 
it  unto  me.—  Bishop  Atterbury. 

2.  Informer;  makebate. 

His  eies  be  promoters,  some  trespas  to  spie. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good 

Husbandry. 

Informers  and  promoters  oppress  and  ruin  the 
estates  of  many  of  his  best  subjects.  —  Drummond. 

Promotion,  s.  Advancement  ;  encourage- 
ment ;•  exaltation  to  some  new  honour  or 
rank  ;  preferment. 

Many  fair  promotions 
Are  daily  given  to  ennoble  those, 
That  scarce,  some  two  days  since,  were  worth  a 
noble.  Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  3. 

The  high  promotion  of  his  grace  of  Canterbury, 
Who  holds  his  state  at  door  'mongst  pursuivants. 

Id.,  Henry  VIII.  v.  2. 
My  rising  is  thy  fall, 
And  my  promotion  will  be  thy  destruction. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iii.  201. 
Thou  youngest  virgin-daughter  of  the  skies, 
Made  in  the  last  promotion  of  the  blest  ; 
Whose  palms  new  pluck'd  from  paradise, 
In  spreading  branches  more  sublimely  rise. 

Dryden,  Ode  to  the  Memory  of  Mrs.  Anne 

Killegrew. 

Lewis  XI.  promoted  a  poor  priest  whom  he  found 
sleeping  in  the  porch  of  a  church,  that  the  proverb 
might  be  verified,  that  to  lucky  men  good  fortune 
will  come  even  when  they  are  asleep  !  .  .  .  M.  De 
Chamillart,  minister  of  France,  owed  his  promotion 
merely  to  his  being  the  only  man  who  could  beat 
Louis  XIV.  at  billiards.  He  retired  with  a  pension, 
after  ruining  the  finances  of  his  country.—  7.  Dis- 
raeli, Curiosities  of  Literature,  Royal  Promotions. 

Promotive.  adj.  Having  a  tendency  to  pro- 
mote anything. 

In  the  government  of  Ireland,  his  administration 
had  been  equally  promotive  of  his  master's  interest, 
and  that  of  the  subjects  committed  to  his  care.  — 
Hume,  History  of  England,  ch.  liv.  (Ord  MS.) 

Promove.  v.  a.  Forward  ;  advance  ;  pro- 
mote. Hare. 

Never  yet  was  honest  man, 
That  ever  drove  the  trade  of  love  : 

It  is  impossible,  nor  can 

Integrity  our  ends  promove.  Sir  J.  Suckling. 

Making  useless  offers,  but  promoving  nothing.  — 
—Bishop  Fell. 

Prompt,  adj.     [Fr.  ;  Lat.  promptus.~\ 
1  .  Quick  ;  ready  ;  acute  ;  easy. 

Very  discerning  and  prompt  in  giving  orders,  as 
occasions  required.  —  Lord  Clarendon,  History  of 
the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Prompt  eloquence 

Flow'd  from  their  lips,  in  prose  or  numerous  verse. 
Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  149. 
To  the  stern  sanction  of  th'  offended  sky, 
My  prompt  obedience  bows.  Pope. 

2.  Quick  ;  petulant. 

I  was  too  hasty  to  condemn  unheard  ; 
And  you,  perhaps,  too  prompt  in  your  replies. 

Dryden. 

3.  Ready  without  hesitation  ;  wanting  no  new 
motive. 
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Tell  him,  I'm  prompt 
To  lay  my  crown  at 's  feet,  and  there  to  kneel. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  11. 

The  brazen  age, 
A  warlike  offspring,  prompt  to  bloody  rage. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 

Metamorphoses,  b.  i. 
Still  arose  some  rebel  slave, 
Prompter  to  sink  the  state,  than  he  to  save. 

Prior,  Solomon,  iii.  431. 
Clara,  know  I  not  your  sex  ? 
Is  she  not  one  of  you  ?    Are  you  not  all, 
All  from  the  shade  averse?  all  prompt  and  prone 
To  make  your  idol  of  the  million's  idol  ? 

H.  Taylor,  Philip  van  Artevelde,  Part  I.  i.  8. 

4.  Ready ;   told  down :    (as,   '  Prompt  pay- 
ment'). 

5.  Easy ;  unobstructed. 

The  reception  of  light  into  the  body  of  the  build- 
ing was  very  prompt,  both  from  without  and  from 
within. — Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Prompt,   v.  a. 

1.  Assist  by  private  instruction;  help  at  a 
loss. 

Sitting  in  some  place  where  no  man  shall  prompt 
him,  let  the  child  translate  his  lesson. — Ascham. 

You've  put  me  now  to  such  a  part,  which  never 
I  shall  discharge  to  th'  life. — Come,  come,  we'll 
prompt  you.      Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  2. 

My  voice  shall  sound  as  you  do  prompt  mine  ear, 
And  I  will  stoop  and  humble  my  intents 
To  your  well-practised  wise  directions. 

Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  v.  2. 

None  could  hold  the  book  so  well  to  prompt  and 
instruct  this  stage  play,  as  she  could. — Bacon,  His- 
tory of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

He  needed  not  one  to  prompt  him,  because  he 
could  say  the  prayers  by  heart. — Bishop  Stilling- 
fleet. 

Tha  thief  con demn'd,  in  law  already  dead, 
So  prompts  and  saves  a  rogue  that  cannot  read. 

Pope,  Satires  of  Donne,  sat.  ii. 

2.  Dictate. 

Every  one  some  time  or  other  dreams  he  is  read- 
ing books,  in  which  case  the  invention  prompts  so 
readily,  that  the  mind  is  imposed  on.—Aadison. 

Grace  shines  around  her  with  serenest  beams, 
And  whispering  angels  prompt  her  golden  dreams. 

Pope. 

3.  Incite;  instigate. 

The  Volscians  stand 

Ready,  when  time  shalt  prompt  them,  to  make  road 
Upon  's  again.  Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 

Now  it  lies  on  you 

•  To  speak  to  the  people ;  not  by  your  own  instruction, 
Nor  by  the  matter  which  your  heart  prompts  you  to. 

Ibid.  iii.  2. 

If  they  prompt  us  to  anger,  their  design  makes 
use  of  it  to  a  further  end,  that  the  mind,  being  thus 
disquieted,  may  not  be  easily  composed  to  prayer. — 
Duppa. 

Rage  prompted  them  at  length  and  found  thorn 
arms.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  635. 

Kind  occasion  prompts  their  warm  desires. 

Pope. 

She  was  happy  about  her  father.  The  invasion  of 
the  miners,  instead  of  prompting  him,  as  she  had 
feared,  to  some  rash  conduct,  appeared  to  have 
filled  him  only  with  disgust. — B.  Disraeli,  Sybil, 
b.  vi.  ch.  xi. 

4.  Remind. 

The  inconcealable  imperfections  of  ourselves  will 
hourly  prompt  us  our  corruption,  and  loudly  tell  us 
we  are  sons  of  earth. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Er- 
rours. 

Prompter,  s. 

1.  One  who  helps  a  public  speaker  (espe- 
cially an  actor),  by  suggesting  the  word  to 
him  when  he  falters. 

Were  it  my  cue  to  fight,  I  should  have  known  it 
Without  a  prompter.  Shakespear,  Othello,  i.  2. 

In  florid  impotence  he  speaks, 
And  as  the  prompter  breathes,  the  puppet  squeaks. 
Pope,  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  first  act,  the  voice 
of  the  prompter  was  more  generally  audible  than 
those  of  the  actors.— Theodore  Hook,  Gilbert  Gur- 
ney,  vol.  i.  ch.  ii. 

2.  Admonisher;  reminder. 

We  understand  our  duty  without  a  teacher,  and 
acquit  ourselves  as  we  ought  to  do  without  a 
prompter. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Having  been  intoxicated  with  liquor,  or  deceived 
by  a  silly  or  malicious  prompter,  or  signal,  he  fancied 
himself  to  be  called  upon,  to  drive  the  adversary 
from  the  field  of  contest.— Letters  of  Junius,  letter 
ix. 

Their  great  leader  . . .  was  quite  bewildered  by 
the  diversion,  and  for  the  first  time  failed  in  finding 
a  prompter  in  Field. — B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  vi.  ch.x. 

Prompting,  verbal  abs.     Act   of  one   who, 
that  which,  prompts  ;  suggestion. 

But  he  had  something  else  to  curse— his  own  vi- 
cious folly— which  now  seeuied  as  mad  and  unac- 
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countable  as  almost  all  our  own  follies  and  vices  do 
when  their  promptings  have  long  passed  away. — 
George  Eliot  (signature),  Silas  Marner,  ch.  iii. 

Promptitude,  s.  [Fr.]  Readiness;  quick- 
ness. 

With  the  ostentatious  display  of  courage  are 
closely  connected  promptitude  of  offence  and  quick- 
ness of  resentment. — Johnson,  Journey  to  the  Wes- 
tern Islands  of  Scotland. 

Long  vigils,  joined  with  scant  and  meagre  food, 
Must  needs  impair  that  promptitude  of  mind 
And  cheerfulness  of  spirit,  which  in  him 
Who  leads  a  multitude,  is  p  st  all  price. 

H.  Taylor,  Philip  van  Arteoelde,  Part  I.  iv.  1. 

Nothing  can  be  better  than  the  triumphant  way 
in  which  mine  Host  of  the  Tabard  is  made  to  go 
through  the  duties  of  his  self-assumed  post ;— his 
promptitude,  his  decision  upon  all  emergencies.  .  .  . 
and  the  all-accommodating  humour  and  perfect 
sympathy  with  which,  without  for  a  moment  stoop- 
ing from  his  own  frank  and  manly  character,  he 
bears  himself  to  every  individual  of  the  varied  ca- 
valcade. —  Craik,  History  of  English  Literature, 
vol.i.  p. 301. 

Like  all  convivial  wits,  or  shining  talkers,  he 
[Wilkes]  was  of  course  indebted  for  much  of  the 
effect  he  produced  in  society  to  the  promptitude  and 
skill  with  which  he  seized  the  proper  moment  for 
saying  his  good  things. ...  In  writing,  little  or  no- 
thing of  all  this  could  be  brought  into  play;  but 
still  some  of  Wilkes's  colloquial  impromptus  that 
have  been  preserved  are  so  perfect, . . .  that  one 
wonders  at  finding  so  little  of  the  same  kind  of 
power  in  his  more  deliberate  efforts. — Ibid.  vol.  ii. 
p.  301. 

The  Court  took  alarm,  and  sent  orders  to  the  pre- 
late to  return  to  his  diocese.  Becket  obeyed.  .  . . 
The  week  passed  in  holding  sittings  in  his  court, 
where  he  acted  with  his  usual  promptitude,  vigour, 
and  resolution  against  the  intruders  into  livings, 
and  upon  the  encroachments  on  his  estates ;  and  in 
devotions  most  fervent,  mortifications  most  austere. 
— Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  viii. 
ch.  viii. 

Promptly,  adv.  In  a  prompt  manner ; 
readily  ;  quickly ;  expeditiously. 

He  that  does  his  merchandize  cheerfully, prompt' 
ly,  and  readily,  and  the  works  of  religion  slowly,  it 
is  a  sign  that  his  heart  is  not  right  with  God. — 
Jeremy  Taylor. 

Promptness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Prompt;  readiness;  quickness;  alacrity. 

Had  not  this  stop  been  given  him  by  that  acci- 
dental sickness,  his  great  courage  and  promptness 
of  mind  would  have  carried  him  directly  forward 
to  the  enemy,  till  he  had  met  him  in  the  open  plains 
of  Persia. — South,  Sermons. 

Firm  and  rigid  muscles,  strong  pulse,  activity  and 
promptness  in  animal  actions,  are  signs  of  strong 
fibres. — Arbuthnot. 

Prompture.  *.  Suggestion ;  motion  given 
by  another  ;  instigation.  Rare. 

Though  he  hath  fallen  by  prompture  of  the  blood : 
Yet  hath  he  in  him  such  a  mind  of  honour, 
That  had  he  twenty  heads  to  tender  down 
On  twenty  bloody  blocks,  he'd  yield  them  up. 

Sliakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  4. 
Promptuary.    s.      [Fr.  promptuaire ;    Lat. 
prornptuarium.~\      Storehouse ;  repository ; 
magazine. 

Whence  should  I  rather  draw  my  blessing  than 
from  that  psalm  (of  all  others),  the promptuary  and 
storehouse  of  all  blessing  ?— Bishop  King,  Vitis  Pa- 
latina,  p.  1  :  1614. 

History,  that  great  treasury  of  time,  and  prompt- 
uary of  heroic  actions. — Howell,  Instructions  for 
Foreign  Travel,  p.  35. 

This  stratum  is  still  expanded  at  top,  serving  as 
the  seminary  or  promptuary,  that  furnisheth  forth 
matter  for  the  formation  of  animal  and  vegetable 
bodies. —  Woodward. 

Promulgate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  promulgutus,  pass, 
part,  of  promulgo  \  promulgatio,  -onis.'] 
Publish ;  make  known  by  open  declara- 
tion. 

Those  albeit  I  know  he  nothing  so  much  hateth 
as  to  promulgate,  yet  I  hope  that  this  will  occasion 
him  to  put  forth  divers  other  goodly  works. — 
Spenser. 

Those  to  whom  he  entrusted  the  promulgating  of 
the  Gospel,  had  far  different  instructions.— Dr.  II. 
More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

It  is  certain  laws,  by  virtue  of  any  sanction  they 
receive  from  the  promulgated  will  of  the  legislature, 
reach  not  a  stranger,  if  by  the  law  of  nature  every 
man  hath  not  a  power  to  punish  offences  against  it. 
— Locke. 

It  is  commonly  asserted  that  for  some  reigns  after 
the  Norman  Conquest  th"  exclusive  language  of  go- 
vernment and  legislation  in  England  was  the 
French, — that  all  pleadings,  at  least  in  the  supreme 
courts,  were  carried  on  in  that  language, — and  that 
in  it  all  deeds  were  drawn  up  and  all  laws  promul- 
gated.— Craik,  History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  i. 
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The  stream  and  current  of  this  rule  hath  pone  as 
far,  it  hath  continued  as  long,  as  the  wry  promulga- 
tion of  the  Gospel. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

External  promulgation,  or  speaking  thereof,  did 
not  alter  the  same  in  respect  of  the  inward  form  or 
quality. —  White. 

The  very  promulgation  of  the  punishment  will 
be  part  of  the  punishment,  and  anticipate  the  ex- 
ecution.— South,  Sermons. 

Promuigator.  s.     Publisher  ;  open  teacher. 

How  groundless  a  calumny  this  is,  appears  from 
the  sanctity  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  ex- 
cludes fraud  and  falsehood ;  so  also  from  the  design. 
ments  and  aims  of  its  first  promulgators. — Dr.  H. 
More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

An  old  legacy  to  the  promulgators  of  the  law  of 
liberty. — Bishop  Warburton,  Sermons,  serm.  xx. 

Promulg-e.  v.  a.  Promulgate ;  publish  ; 
teach  openly. 

The  first  was  promulr/ed  by  Moses.— Sir  J.  Hay- 
ward,  Answer  to  Duleman,  ch.  ii. :  1603. 

Besides  the  promulging  and  procuring,  there  is 
yet  a  further  act,  which  is,  conferring  of  salvation 
upon  us.— Bishop  Pearson,  Exposition  of  the  Creed, 
art.  ii. 

The  chief  design  of  them  is,  to  establish  the  truth 
of  a  new  revelation  in  those  countries,  where  it  is 
first  promulged  and  propagated. — Bishop  Alteriiurg. 

Promulgrer.  s.  One  who  promulges  ;  pub- 
lisher ;  promulgator. 

The  promulgers  of  our  religion,  Jesus  Christ  and 
his  apostles,  raised  men  and  women  from  the  dead, 
not  once  only,  but  often.— Bishop  Atterbury. 

Promulging.  verbal  abs.  Promulgation. 
Mare. 

A  thunder  much  more  dreadful  than  all  those  that 
sounded  in  their  ears  at  the  promulging  of  the  law 
from  Mount  Sinai. — South,  Sermons,  vol.  ix.  serin. 
xii.  (Rich.) 

Pronation.  s.  In  Anatomy.  Position  of  the 
hand,  in  which  the  palm  is  turned  down- 
ward. 

The  muscles  ...  can  perform  flexion,  extension; 
pronation,  supination,  the  tonick  motion. — Smith, 
Portrait  of  Old  Age,  p.  62. 

All  the  Simise,  and  the  Lemurs  likewise,  are  qua- 
drumanous;  that  is,  they  possess  opposite  members, 
or  thumbs,  on  the  hind  as  well  as  on  the  fore  limbs ; 
they  have  perfect  clavicles,  perfect  pronation  and 
supination  of  the  fore-arm,  long  and  flexible  lingers 
and  toes,  hence  they  have  the  power  of  imitating 
many  human  actions ;  hence,  too,  they  are  excellent 
climbers. — Lawrence,  Lectures,  p.  2s.  (Ord  MS.) 

Pronator.  s.  In  Anatomy.  Muscle  of  the 
radius,  of  which  there  are  two,  that  help 
to  turn  the  palm  downwards. 

Prone,  adj.     [Lat.  pronus.'] 

1.  Bending  downward  ;  not  erect. 

There  wanted  yet ...  a  creature  who,  not  prone, 
And  brute  as  other  creatures,  but  indued, 
With  sanctity  of  reason,  might  erect 
His  stature,  and  upright  with  front  serene 
Govern  the  rest.         Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  505. 

2.  Lying  with  the  face  downwards  :    (con- 
trary to  supine). 

Upon  these  three  positions  in  man  wherein  the 
spine  can  only  be  at  right  lines  with  the  thigh,  arise 
those  postures,  prone,  supine,  and  erect.— Sir  T, 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

3.  Precipitous  ;  headlong ;  going  downwards. 

Down  thither  prone  in  flight 
He  speeds,  and  through  the  vast  ethereal  sky 
Sails  between  worlds.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  266. 

4.  Declivous;  sloping. 

Since  the  floods  demand, 
For  their  descent,  &  prone  arid  sinking  land  ; 
Does  not  this  due  declivity  declare 
A  wise  director's  providential  care? 

Sir  R.  Blackmnre. 

5.  Inclined  ;  prepense;  disposed:  (commonly 
with  an  ill  sense). 

The  labour  of  doing  good,  with  the  pleasure  aris- 
ing from  the  contrary,  doth  make  men  for  the  most 
part  slower  to  the  one  and  proner  to  the  other,  than 
that  duty,  prescribed  them  by  law,  can  prevail  suf- 
ficiently vyith  them. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

He  is  subtle;  and  as  prone  to  mischief 
As  able  to  perform  it.  Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  i.  1. 

Those  who  are  ready  to  confess  him  in  judgement 
and  profession,  are  very  prone  to  deny  him  in  their 
doings. — South,  Sermons. 

If  we  are  prone  to  sedition,  and  delight  in  change 
there  is  no  cure  more  proper  than  trade,  which  sup- 
plies business  to  the  active,  and  wealth  to  the  indi- 
gent.— Addison. 

Still  prone  to  change,  though  still  the  slaves  of 
state.  Pope. 

(See  also  under  Prompt.) 
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Pronely,  adv.  In  a  prone  manner,  so  as  to 
bend  downwards ;  in  a  kneeling  posture. 

The  same  did  ever  pronely  adorn  and  worship  at 
the  time  of  elevation.— Sheldon,  Miracles  of  Anti- 
christ, p.  224:  1616. 

If,  therefore,  we  be  closely  affixed  to  material 
things,  or  pronely  addicted  to  brutish  pleasures,  how 
can  we  be  the  children  of  him  that  is  purely  spi- 
ritual ?— Barrow,  Sermons,  vol.  ii.  p.  148.  (Ord  MS.) 

Proneness.  s.  [the  n  doubled  in  sound 
as  well  as  in  spelling.]  Attribute  sug- 
gested by  Prone. 

1.  State  of  bending  downwards;  not  erect- 
ness. 

If  erectness  be  taken,  as  it  is  largely  opposed  unto 
proneness,  or  the  posture  of  animals  looking  down- 
wards, carrying  their  venters,  or  opposite  part  to 
the  spino,  directly  towards  the  earth,  it  may  admit 
of  question.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

2.  State  of  lying  with  the  face  downwards ; 
not  supineness. 

3.  Descent ;  declivity. 

4.  Inclination;  propension;  disposition  to  ill. 

The  Holy  Spirit  saw  that  mankind  is  unto  virtue 
hardly  drawn,  and  that  righteousness  is  the  less 
accounted  of.  by  reason  of  the  proneness  of  our 
affections  to  that  which  delighteth.— Hooker,  Eccle- 
siastical Polity. 
The  soul  being  first  from  nothing  brought, 

When  God's  grace  fails  her,  doth  to  nothing  fall ; 
And  this  declining  proneness  unto  nought, 

Is  ev'n  that  sin  that  we  are  born  withal. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

He  instituted  this  worship  because  of  the  car- 
nality of  their  hearts,  and  the  proneness  of  the 
people  to  idolatry.— Archbishop  Tillotson. 

The  proneness  of  good  men  to  commiserate  want, 
in  whatsoever  shape  it  appears.— Bishop  Atterbury. 

How  great  is  the  proneness  of  our  nature,  to  com- 
ply with  this  temptation! — Rogers. 

Many  writers  who  witnessed  the  working  of  the 
popular  influence  in  the  republics  of  antiquity,  and 
in  those  of  Italy  during  the  middle  ages,  have  ex- 
pressed, in  strong  terms,  their  sense  of  the  unfitness 
of  the  people  for  guiding  and  governing  the  state. 
They  have  dwelt  upon  its  ignorance,  its  incapacity, 
...  its  proneness  to  be  acted  upon  by  sudden  pas- 
sions, its  turbulence,  and  its  blind  headlong  violence, 
which  hurries  it  forward  like  a  winter  torrent.— 
Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  Influence  of  Authority  on  Matters 
of  Opinion,  ch.  viii. 

Prong,  s.     Fork. 

The  cooks  make  no  more  ado,  but  slicing  it  into 
little  gobbets,  prick  it  on  a  prong  of  iron,  and  hang 
it  in  a  furnace. — G.  Sandys,  Trowels. 

Whackum  his  sea-coal  prong  threw  by, 
And  basely  turn'd  his  back  to  fly. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.3,1063. 
Be  mindful  when  thou  hast  entombed  the  shoot, 
With  store  of  earth  around  to  feed  the  root, 
With  iron  teeth  of  rakes  and  prongs  to  move 
The  crusted  earth. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  ii.  4S5. 
Pronity.  s.     Proneness. 

Of  this  mechanick  pronity,  I  do  not  see  any  good 
tendency.— .Dr.  H.  More,  Divine  Dialogues. 

What  restraints  si  .all  we  lay  upon  the  vicious  pro- 
nities  and  inclinations  of  human  nature  ? — Killing- 
beck,  Sermons,  p.  227. 

Pronominal,  adj.     Having  the  nature  of  a 
pronoun. 

The  pronominal  words  recurred  often . — Dalgarno, 
Deaf  and,  Dumb  Marfs  Tutor,  p.  134 :  1680. 

Some  few  pronominal  adjectives  must  here  be 
excepted,  as  having  the  possessive  ease.  —  Bishop 
Lowth,  A  Short  Introduction  to  English  Grammar. 
Pronoun,  s.  [Lat.  pronomenJ]  In  Grant" 
mar.  Part  of  speech  so  called,  from  the 
notion  that,  while  a  noun  is  the  true  name 
of  some  object,  a  pronoun  is  the  substitute 
for  a  noun  ;  a  view  which  makes  the  pro- 
noun less  of  a  name  than  even  the  adjec- 
tive—  the  adjective  being  classed  as  a 
noun.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  is  not  only 
admitted  by  all  logicians,  but  put  promi- 
nently forward  in  most  works  on  logic, 
that  the  pronoun  can,  in  the  structure  of  a 
proposition,  be  either  predicate  or  subject, 
whereas  the  adjective  can  only  be  predi- 
cate ;  a  fact  which  goes  far  to  show  that 
the  pronoun  is  more  of  a  name  than  the  ad- 
jective. For  further  remarks  on  this  point 
see  Editor's  Preface,  pp.  c,  cv — cvii. 

For  this,  and  other  reasons,  it  is  conve- 
nient to  treat   the   word   Pronoun  much 
after  the  manner  of  Preposition  (see  re- 
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marks  under  Postposition)  ;  i.e.  to  take  the 
word  as  we  find  it,  but  to  ignore,  as  much 
as  possible,  its  derivation,  in  which  it  is 
nearly  as  much  of  a  name  as  the  substan- 
tive, and  more  of  one  than  the  adjective. 
It  differs  from  the  substantive  in  being 
of  temporary  application;  e.g.  when  we 
apply  such  a  word  as  this  to  a  stone  which 
we  may  be  touching,  it  is  a  name  for  the 
time ;  but  as  the  same  stone  at  a  distance 
becomes  that  (stone),  the  application  is 
only  temporary  —  temporary  as  being 
founded  on  a  relation  between  the  object 
and  the  speaker,  rather  than  on  any  per- 
manent quality  of  the  object  itself.  As 
such  a  relation  may  (and  does)  change,  the 
application  of  the  name  may  (and  does) 
change  also.  See  second  extract. 

I,  thou,  he ;  we,  ye,  they,  are  names  given  to  per- 
sons, and  used  instead  of  their  proper  names,  from 
whence  they  had  the  name  of  pronouns,  as  though 
they  were  not  nouns  themselves,  but  used  instead 
of  nouns. — Clarke,  Latin  Grammar. 

Names  are  either  convertible,  like  I,  Thou.  He, 
This,  That,  &c.,  or  inconvertible,  like  Man,  Horse, 
Stone,  &c.  A  convertible  name  is  a  pronoun ;  an 
inconvertible  name  a  substantive.  ...  On  the 
strength  of  its  being  a  name,  on  the  strength  (we 
may  say)  of  its  Nominal  Character  (or  Nominality), 
a  pronoun  can  play  the  part  of  a  substantive  in  a 
proposition,  and  be  subject  or  predicate,  just  as  the 
speaker  chooses  to  make  it.  That  a  pronoun  is  actu- 
ally a  name— a  name  of  a  substance — is  clear.  What 
do  we  mean  by  I,  by  Thou,  by  This,  by  That,  &c.  ? 
Most  undoubtedly  a  substance;  a  substance  with 
all  its  attributes,  many  or  few,  as  the  case  may  be. 
The  Whatever  or  Whoever  answers  to  the  word 
This,  is  an  object  of  which  either  the  senses  or  the 
imagination  can  take  cognizance.  It  may  be  a  Man 
a  Horse,  a  Stone,  a  Phoenix,  or  a  Cardinal  Virtue; 
still  it  is  an  object,  and  when  we  know  What  or 
Who  is  meant  we  can  ch  mge  the  pronoun  into  a 
substantive,  and  say  Man,  Horse,  &c.,  instead  of 

This.  That,  Ac A  pronoun,  then,  is  ...  a  name 

applied  to  substances.  There  is,  however,  only  one 
kind  of  substantive  with  which  it  agrees;  with  the 
important  class  of  common  (or  general)  names  it 
has  little  to  do.  All  pronouns  . . .  are  individual,  or 
singular,  or  proper  names.  None  are  common.  They 
are  all  words  like  John  or  London,  rather  than 
words  like  Man  or  Town.  Nevertheless,  there  is  no 
single  member  of  any  class  of  objects  whatever  to 
which  such  a  pronoun  as  This  or  That  may  not 
apply.  It  may  mean  a  Man,  a  Horse,  $c.,  as  afore- 
said. Surely  this  is  anything  but  individuality, 
singularity,  or  propriety.  . . .  The  explanation  of 
this  apparent  complication  is  simple.  It  lies  in  the 
fact,  so  essential  to  their  constitution,  of  pronouns 
being  convertible,  or  variable,  names.  A  pronoun 
may  mean  anything  whatever,  and  apply  to  any 
amount  of  objects  real  or  imaginary.  But  it  can 
only  mean,  denote,  or  signify  One  Object,  or  Group 
of  Objects,  at  a  Time.  As  long  as  John  speaks  of 
himself,  I  means  John »  but  when  Thomas  talks  of 
His  self,  I  means  Thomas.  As  long  as  a  certain 
white  stone  is  nearer  to  me  than  a  certain  black 
one,  This  means  White  Stone.  Change  their  places, 
and  it  is  better  expressed  by  That ;  the  Black  Stone 
being  what  answers  to  This.  Pronouns,  then,  in  so 
far  as  they  denote  but  one  object  (or  one  collection 
of  objects)  at  a  time,  are  individual,  singular,  or 
proper  terms.  They  depart,  however,  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  true  proper  names,  like  John  and  Lon- 
don,in  being  able  to  ex  press  any  amount  of  different 
objects  at  different  times.  In  short,  they  are  (as 
aforesaid)  variable  or  convertible  names. ...  A  pro- 
noun,  then,  is  the  name  of  a  substnnce  denoted  by  a 
single  attribute,  that  attribute  being  the  attribute 
of  relation. — Dr.  R.  G.  Latham,  Logic  in  its  Appli- 
cation to  Language,  §§  112-115. 
Pronounce,  v.  a.  [Lat.  pronuncio,  from  nun- 
cio =  I  tell,  announce ;  nuntius  =  messenger  t 
pass.  part,  pronunciatus ;  pronunciatio^ 
-onisJ] 

1.  Speak  ;  utter. 

He  pronounced  all  these  words  unto  me  with  his. 
mouth,  and  I  wrote  them  with  ink  in  the  book.— 
Jeremiah,  xxxvi.  18. 

2.  Utter  solemnly ;  utter  confidently. 

I  have  pronounced  the  word,  saith  the  Loud. — 
Jeremiah,  xxxiv  5. 

She 

So  good  a  lady,  that  no  tongue  could  ever 
Pronounce  dishonour  of  her. 

Shalcespear,  Henry  VHP.  ii.  3t 
So  was  his  will 
Pronounced  among  the  gods. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  351. 
Sternly  he  pronounced 

The  rigid  interdiction.  Ibid.  viii.  333. 

Absalom  pronounced  a  sentence  of  death  agaioii, 
his  brother.— Locke, 
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•3.  Form  or  articulate  by  the  organs  of  speech. 

Language  of  man  pronounced 
By  tongue  of  brute,  and  human  sense  express'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.553. 
Wallis, ...  in  his  Grammar  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage . . .  had  suggested  that  the  origin  of  this 
silent  e  probably  was,  that  it  had  originally  been 
pronounced,  though  somewhat  obscurely,  as  a  dis- 
tinct syllable,  like  the  French  «  feminine,  which 
still  counts  for  such  in  the  prosody  of  that  language. 
Wallis  adds,  that  the  surest  proof  of  this  is  to  be 
found  in  our  old  poets,  with  whom  the  said  e  some- 
times makes  a  syllable,  sometimes  not,  as  the  verse 
requires.— Craik,  History  of  English  Literature, 
vol.  i.  p.  253. 

4.  Declare. 

When  we  perceive  an  air  of  humanity,  and  men 
seem  not  to  be  employed  in  admiring  themselves, 
nor  altogether  unmindful  of  others,  we  are  apt  to 
pronounce  them  void  of  pride,  when  perhaps  they 
are  only  fatigued  with  gratifying  their  vanity,  and 
become  languid  from  a  satiety  of  enjoyments. — 
Mandeville,  Fable  of  the  Bees,  notes. 

5.  Utter  rhetorically. 

Speak  the  speech,  I  pray  you.  as  I  pronounced  it 
to  you.—Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

Pronounce,  v.  n.  Speak  with  confidence  or 
authority. 

How  confidently  soever  men  pronounce  of  them- 
selves, and  believe  that  they  are  then  most  pious, 
whon  they  are  most  eager  and  unquiet ;  yet  'tis  sure 
this  is  far  removed  from  the  true  genius  of  religion. 
— Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

Every  fool  may  believe,  and  pronounce  confidently ; 
but  wise  men  will,  in  matters  of  discourse,  conclude 
firmly,  and  in  matters  of  fact,  act  surely.— South, 
Sermons. 

With  upon. 

, . .  the  plainness  of  her  dresses  * 
Now  I  know  her  but  in  two, 
Nor  can  pronounce  upon  it 
If  one  should  ask  me  whether 
The  habit,  hat,  and  feather, 
Or  the  frock  and  gipsy  bonnet, 
Be  the  neater  and  completer; 
For  nothing  can  be  sweeter 
Than  maiden  Maud  in  either. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  xix.  1. 
Pronounce.  *.     Declaration.     Hare. 

That  all  controversy  may  end  in  the  final  pro- 
nounce or  canon  of  one  archpriraate  or  protestant 
pope.— Milton,  Reason  of  Church  Government  urged 
against  Prelacy,  b.  i. 

Pronounceable,  adj.  Capable  of  being  pro- 
nounced. 

As  flesh  is  not  made  out  of  fleshy  particles,  nor 
bone  out  of  bony  (as  Anaxagoras  of  old  dreamed),  so 
may  life,  as  they  conceive,  be  as  well  made  out  of 
lifeless  principles,  and  mind  out  of  that  which  hath 
no  mind  or  understanding  at  all  in  it ;  just  as  syl- 
lables pronounceable ido  result  from  combinations  of 
letters,  some  of  which  are  mutes  and  cannot  by 
themselves  be  pronounced  at  all,  others  but  semi- 
vocal.—  Cudworth,  Intellectual  System.  848.  (Ord 
MS) 

Pronounced,  part.  adj.  Declared  ;  decided. 
In  cases  where  the  sounds  ultimately  cease  with- 
out becoming  either  more  pronounced  or  constant, 
and  without  cccupying  a  larger  space,  it  is  reason- 
able to  believe  the  disease  still  to  have  been  pericar- 
ditis, but  of  smaller  degree  and  extent.— Dr.  P.  M. 
Latham,  Lectures  on  Subjects  connected  with  Clini- 
cal Medicine,  lect.  vii. 

Prono.uncer,  s.     One  who  pronounces. 

The  pronouncgr  thereof  shall  be  condemned  in, 
expences. — Ayliffe,  parergon  Juris  Canonici. 
Pronunciable.  adj.     Capable  of  being  pro* 
nowneed.     Hare. 

Vowels  pronunciable  by  the  intertexture  of 'a  con* 
sonant.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Life  of  Christ.    (Ord.  MS.'* 
Pronunciation.  S, 
I.  Act  or  mode  of  utterance. 

The  design  of  speaking  being  to  communicate  out 
thoughts  by  ready,  easy,  and  graceful  pronu notation, 
all  kind  of  letters  have  been  searched  out,  that  were 
serviceable  for  the  purpose. — Holder., 

It  were  easy  to  produce  thousands  of  his  verses, 
which  are  lame  for  w.aut  of  half  a  foot,  sometimes 
a  whole  one,  and  which  i.o  pronunciation  can  make 
otherwise. — Dryden. 

With  respuct  to  wo»d«  imported  directly  from 
France,  it  is  certaiuJ.v  o^ite  natural  to  suppose  that 
for  some  time  they  retained;  tjieir  native  pronuncia- 
timi.  .  . .  We  have  not  indeed  so  clear  a  proof  of  the 
original  pronunciation  of  the  Saxon  part  of  our  lan- 
guage :  but  we  know,  Uroin.  geueral  observation,  that 
all  chanicea  of  pronunciation  are  generally  made  by 
small  degrees ;  .and,  therefore,  when  we  And  that  a 
great  number  of  those  words  which  in  Chaucer's 
time  ended  in  '  e  *  onigiuaUy  ended  in  'a.' we  may 
reasonably  pres.uii|e  that  our  ancestors  first  passed 
from  the  broader  sound  of '  a '  to, the  thinner  sound 
of. '.«'•  feminine^,,  and  not  at  once  from  'a'  to  'e' 
mute.  Besides,,  if  tfep  final  'e'  in  such  words  was 
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not  pronounced,  why  was  it  added  ?  From  the  time 
that  it  has  confessedly  ceased  to  be  pronounced  it 
has  been  gradually  omitted  in  them,  except  where 
it  may  be  supposed  of  use  to  lengthen  or  soften  the 
preceding  syllable,  as  in  'hope,'  'name,'  &c.  But 
according  to  the  ancient  orthography  it  terminates 
many  words  of  Saxon  original  where  it  cannot  have 
been  added  for  any  such  purpose,  as '  herte,' '  childe,' 
'  olde,'  'wilde,'  &c.  In  these,  therefore,  we  must 
suppose  that  it  was  pronounced  as  '  e '  feminine,  and 
made  part  of  a  second  syllable,  and  so,  by  a  parity 
of  reason,  in  all  others  in  which,  as  in  these,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  substituted  for  the  Saxon  '  a.' — 
Tyrwhitt,  On,  the  Versification  of  Chaucer. 

•2.  That  part  of  rhetoric  which  teaches   to 
speak  in  public  with  pleasing  utterance  and 
graceful  gesture. 
3.  Authoritative  declaration. 

If  they  make  the  words  to  signify  properly  and 
not  figuratively,  then  it  is  adeclaration  of  something 
already  in  being,  and  not  effective  of  anything  after 
it ;  because  the  conversion  is  future  to  the  pronun- 
ciation ;  and  by  the  confession  of  the  Roman  doctors 
the  bread  is  not  transubstantiated  till  the  [urn]  in 
rneum  be  quite  out,  till  the  last  syllable  be  spoken. — 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Seal  Presence,  sectt.  4, 5.  (Ord  MS.) 

Pronunclative.  adj.     Uttering  confidently  ; 
dogmatical. 

The  confident  and  pronunciative  school  of  Aris- 
tptle.— Bacon,  Of  the  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients,  Pro- 
metheus. 

Proof,  s. 


Evidence  ;  testimony ;  convincing  token  ; 
convincing  argument ;  means  of  convic- 
tion. 

That  they  all  have  always  so  testified,  I  see  not 
how  we  should  possibly  wish  SL  proof  more  palpable 
than  this. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
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With  arms  of  proof,  both  for  myself  and  thee, 
Chuse  thou  the  best,  and  leave  the  worst  to  me. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  ii.  154. 

4.  Armour  hardened  till  it  will  abide  a  cer- 
tain trial. 

He  Bellona's  bridegroom,  lapt  in  proof, 
Confronted  him.  Sliakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  2. 

5.  In  Printing.     Early  impression  of  a  sheet, 
submitted  to  the  author  for  revision. 

He  [Bayle]  died  as  he  had  lived,  in  the  same  un- 
interrupted habits  of  composition ;  for  with   his  j 
dying  hand,  and  nearly  speechless,  he  sent  a  fresh  i 
proof  to  the    printer. — /.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of] 
Literature,  Characteristics  of  Bayle. 

'  I'll  wait  for  the  proof,  sir,'  said  the  boy, — '  the  i 
wondrous  boy,' — seating  himself  in    a  chair,  and 
tucking  up  his  youthful  legs,  with  the  most  consum- 
mate ease.  '  They're  a-going  to  press  early  this  week.' 
— Hannay,  Singleton  Fontenoy,  b.  i.  ch.  iv. 

He  soon  sat  down,  drank  some  coffee,  then  seized 

pen  and  ink.    In  a  few  moments  he  had  dismissed 

the  proof,  and  he  flung  it  over  to  Singleton  and  the 

others.   It  was  part  of  that  afternoon's  speech. — Ibid. 

As  the  first  element  in  a  compound. 

A  wise  man  might  talk  folly  like  this  by  his  own 
fireside;  but  that  any  human  being,  after  having 
made  such  a  joke,  should  write  it  down,  and  copy  it 
out,  and  transmit  it  to  the  printer,  and  correct  the 
proof-sheets,  and  send  it  forth  into  the  world,  is 
enough  to  make  us  ashamed  of  our  species.— Macau- 
lay,  Critical  and  Historical  Essays,  Southey's  Col- 
loquies on  Society. 

A  proof-print  is  one  of  the  first  that  are  taken 
from  a  copper-plate.  It  is  generally  known  by  the 
strength  and  clearness  of  the  impression,  and  having 
no  inscription,  which  is  supposed  to  be  added  after- 
wards. But  a  proof,  simply,  is  used  for  any  print 
wrought  off  from  a  copper-plate,  and  answers  to  a 
copy  [of  the  sheet]  of  a  book  wrought  off  at  the 
printing  press. — Granger. 
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3.  Sustain ;  support. 


This  has  neither  evidence  of  truth,  nor  proof  suf-    Proof-spirit.    Spirit  wherein  the  pure  alcohol 


ficient  to  give  it  warrant.— Ibid. 

Though  the  manner  of  their  trials  should  be  al- 
tered, yet  the  proof  ot  every  thing  must  needs  be  by 
the  testimony  of  such  persons  as  the  parties  sha.l 
produce. — Spenser. 

That  which  1  shall  report  will  bear  no  credit, 
Were  not  the  proof  so  nigh. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,\.  \. 

One  soul  in  both,  whereof  good  proof 
This  day  affords.         Milton,  Paradise  Lost.  ix. 


Constant,  mature,  p 


Imagined  wise, 


roofagai; 
Milton, 


is  beyond  a  certain  quantity :  (hence,  'above 
proof,'  '  below  proof). 
Proof,  adj. 
1.  Impenetrable;  able  to  resist. 

Now  put  your  shields  before  your  hearts,  and 

tight 
With  hearts  more  proof  than  shields. 

S/takespear,  Coriolanus,  i.  4. 

Things  of  several  kinds  may  admit  and  require    2.  With  either  to  or  against  before  the  power 
everal  sorts  of  proofs,  all  which  may  be  good  in         .     ,      ~ac;ci.QH 
their  kind.     And  therefore  nothing  can  be  more 
irrational  than  for  a  man  to  doubt  of,  or  deny  the 
truth  of  anything,  because  it  cannot  be  made  out, 
by  such  kind  of  proofs  of  which  the  nature  of  such 
a  thing  is  not  capable.    They  ought  not  to  expect 
either  sensible  proof  or  demonstration  for   such 
matters  as  are  not  capable  of  such  proofs,  supposing 
them  to  be  true.— Bishop  Wilkins. 

This,  versed  in  death,  the  infernal  knight  relates, 
And  then  for  proof  fulfill 'd  their  common  fates. 

Dryden,  Theodore  and  Honoria,  189. 
Those  intervening  ideas,  which  serve  to  show  the 
agreement  of  any  two  others,  are  called  proofs. — 
Locke. 

Test;  trial;  experiment. 

Retire,  or  taste  thy  folly,  and  learn  by  proof, 
Hell-born !  not  to  contend  with  spirits  of  heav'n. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  686. 

Samson, 

This  day  to  Dagon  is  a  solemn  feast, 
Thy  strength  they  know  surpassing  human  race, 
And  now  some  publick  proof  thereof  require 
To  honour  this  great  feast 


nut  all  assaults. 
Paradise  Lost,  x.  881. 
Opportunity  I  here  have  had 
To  try  thee,  sift  the«,  and  confess  have  found  thee 
Proof  against  all  temptation,  as  a  rock 
Of  adamant.  Id.,  Paradise  Regained,  iv.  531. 

He  past  expression  loved, 
Proof  to  disdain,  and  not  to  be  removed.     Dryden. 

Guiltless  of  hate,  and  proof  against  desire ; 
That  all  things  weighs,  and  nothing  can  admire.  Id. 
When  the  mind  is  thoroughly  tinctured,  the  man 
will  be  proof  against  all  oppositions.— Collier. 
thought  $ 


Id.,  Samson  Agonistes,  1311. 
When  the  imagination  hath  contrived  the  frame 
of  such  an  instrument,  and  conceives  that  the  event 
must  infallibly  answer  its  hopes,  yet  then  does  it 
strangely  deceive  in  the  proof.— Bishop  Wilkins, 
Mathematical  Magick. 

Gave,  while  he  taught,  and  edified  the  more, 
Because  he  shew'd,  by  proof,  'twas  easy  to  be  poor. 
Dryden,  Character  of  a  good  Parson,  133. 
My  paper  gives  a  timorous  writer  an  opportunity 
of  putting  his  abilities  to  the  proof.— Addison. 

Here  for  ever,  ever  must  I  stay, 
Sadproo/how  well  a  lover  can  obey. 

Pope,  Eloisa  to  A  helard. 
Drug  thy  memories,  lest  thou  learn  it,  lest  thy 

heart  be  put  to  proof, 

In  the  dead  unhappy  night,  and  when  the  rain  is  on 
the  roof.  Tennyson,  Locksley  Hall. 

d.  Firm  temper ;  impenetrability ;  state  of 
being  wrought  and  hardened,  till  the  ex- 
pected strength  is  found  by  trial  to  be 
attained. 

Add  proof  unto  mine  armour  with  thy  prayers, 
And  with  thy  blessing  steel  my  lance's  point. 

S/isikespear,  Richard  II.  i.  3. 
To  me  the  cries  of  fighting  fields  are  charms, 
Keen  be  my  sabre,  and  of  proof  my  arms  ; 
1  ask  no  other  blessing  of  my  stars.  Dryden. 

Heaven  so  holp  my  right  as  I  alone 
Will  come  and  keep  the  cause  and  quarrel  both 
unknown ; 
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When  a  capuchin  thought  proof  against  bribes, 
had  undertaken  to  carry  on  the  work,  he  died  a 
little  after. — Addison. 

Deep  in  the  snowy  Alps,  a  lump  of  ice 
By  frost  was  harden'd  to  a  mighty  price  ; 
Proof  to  the  sun  it  now  securely  lies, 
And  the  warm  dog- star's  hottest  rage  defies.        Id. 

The  god  of  day, 

To  make  him  proof  against  the  burning  ray, 
His  temples  with  celestial  ointment  wet. 

Id.,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Story  ofPhaetlion. 

Proofless.  adj.  Unproved;  wanting  evidence. 
Some  were  so  manifestly  weak  and  proofiess,  that 
he  must  be  a  very  courteous  adversary  that  can 
grant  them. — Boyle. 

Prooflessiy.  ado.     In  a  proofless  manner; 
without  proof. 

Conceits,  which  the  schoolmen  and  others  have 
proojlessly  fathered  upon  philosophy. — Considera- 
tions on  the  Reconciliation  of  Reason  and  Religion, 
p.  53 :  1675. 

The  maxim  '  Locus  conservat  locatum,'  has  been 
proojlessly  asserted,  and,  therefore,  unless  it  be  cau- 
tiously explained,  I  do  not  think  myself  bound  to 
admit  it. — Boyle,  Free  Enquiry,  p.  189.    (Ord  MS.) 
Prop.  v.  a. 

1.  Support  by  placing  something  under  or 
against. 

What  we  by  day 

Lop  overgrown,  or  prop,  or  bind. 
One  night  derides.      Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  209. 

2.  Support  by  standing  under  or  against. 

Like  these  earth  unsupported  keeps  its  place, 
Though  no  fixt  bottom  props  the  weighty  mass. 

Creech. 

Eternal  snows  the  growing  mass  supply, 
Till  the  bright  mountains  prop  th'  incumbent  sky; 
As  Atlas  flx'd  each  hoary  pile  appears. 

Pope,  Temple  of  Fame. 


The  nearer  I  find  myself  verging  to  that  period, 
which  is  to  be  labour  and  sorrow,  the  more  I  prop 
myself  upon  those  few  supports  that  are  left  ine.— 
Pope. 

Prop.  s.  [Provincial  German,  proppe ; 
High  German,  pfropfJ}  Support ;  stay  ; 
that  on  which  anything  rests. 

The  boy  was  the  very  staff  of  my  age,  my  very 
prop. — Do  I  look  like  a  cudgel  or  a  hovel-post,  a 
staff,  or  a  prop  '/—Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice 
ii.  2. 

You  take  my  house,  when  you  do  take  the  prop 
That  doth  sustain  my  house :  you  take  my  life, 
When  you  do  take  the  means  whereby  I  live. 

Ibid.  iv.  i. 

Some  plants  creep  along  the  ground,  or  wind 
about  other  trees  or  props,  and  cannot  support 
themselves.—  Bacon. 

That  he  might  on  many  props  repose, 
He  strengths  his  own,  and  who  his  part  did  take. 

Daniel. 

Again,  if  by  the  body's  prop  we  stand, 
If  on  the  body's  life,  her  life  depend, 
As  Meleager's  on  the  fatal  brand, 
The  body's  good  she  only  would  intend. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

Fairest  unsupported  flower, 
From  her  best  prop  so  far. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  432. 
The  current  of  his  victories  found  no  stop, 
Till  Cromwell  came,  his  party's  chiefest  prop. 

Waller. 

'Twas  a  considerable  time  before  the  creat  frag- 
ments that  fell  rested  in  a  firm  posture;  for  the 
props  and  stays,  whereby  they  leaned  one  upon  an- 
other, often  failed. — liurnet. 

The  props  return 
Into  thy  house,  that  bore  the  burden'd  vines. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  ii.  565. 
Had  it  been  possible  to  find  out  any  real  and  firm 
foundation  for  Arianism  to  rest  upon,  it  would 
never  have  been  left  to  stand  upon  artificial  props, 
or  to  subsist  by  subtlety  and  management. — Bishop 
Waterland. 

My  father  knew  the  weakness  of  this  prop  to  his 
hypothesis,  as  well  as  the  best  logician  could  show 
him— yet  so  strange  is  the  weakness  of  man  at  the 
same  time,  as  it  fell  in  his  way,  he  could  not  for  his 
life  but  make  use  of  it. — Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy. 
'  What  is  this  agricultural  interest  that  professes 
to  be  the  prop  of  the  land?' — 'Professes!'  cried 
Squire  Rollick—'  it  is  the  prop  of  the  land.'— Lord 
Lytton,  The  Caxtons,  pt.  ii.  ch.  iv. 

Suburban  prospects,  where  the  traveller  stops 
To  see  the  sloping  tenement  on  props. 

Crabbe,  The  Borough. 

Prepayable,  adj.  Capable  of  being  propa- 
gated. Rare. 

Such  creatures  as  are  produced  each  by  its  pecu- 
liar seed,  constitute  a  distinct  propagable  sort  of 
creatures. — Boyle. 

Propaganda.  s.  [Lat. :  the  ablative  singu- 
lar, feminine,  of  propagandus  \  the  full 
form  being  De  propaganda  Fide  =  For 
propagating  (the)  Faith.]  Name  of  a  so- 
ciety established  at  Rome,  A.D.  1622,  for 
the  propagation,  or  diffusion,  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

Derived  from  this  celebrated  society,  the  name 
propaganda  is  applied  in  modern  political  language 
as  a  term  of  reproach  to  secret  associations  for  the 
spread  of  opinions  and  principles  which  are  viewed 
by  most  governments  with  horror  and  aversion.— 
Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art. 

Propagandism.  s.  System  of  proselytising 
(after  the  manner  of  the  Propaganda). 

The  Governor-General  rejoins  that  religious  pro- 
pagandism  would  most  certainly  rouse  the  resent- 
ment of  the  natives,  and  produce  an  explosion  of 
religious  passions  which  would  end  in  a  religious 
war. — Times  Newspaper,  May  19, 1868. 
Propagandist.  *.     One  who  belongs  to  the 
Propaganda ;  one  whose  activity  in  seek- 
ing for  adherents   to   his   own  doctrines 
resembles  such. 

The  greater  number  of  those  who,  in  India,  po 
under  the  name  of  Portuguese,  have  not  a  drop  of 
European  blood  in  their  veins.  They  are,  in  fact, 
the  descendants  of  Hindus  of  the  lower  castes,  made 
converts  by  the  early  Portuguese  conquerors  in  In- 
dia, who  were  very  active  and  zealous  propagandists. 
At  baptism  these  converts  received  Portuguese 
names,  and  at  present  they  speak  a  patois  Portu- 
guese, and  this  is  all  that  is  Portuguese  about  them. 
— Crawfurd,  Transactions  of  the  Ethnological  So- 
ciety, On  the  Commixture  of  Races. 
Propagate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  propagatus\  pass. 

part,  propago  ;  propagatio,  -onis.~\ 
1.  Continue  or  spread  by  generation  or  suc- 
cessive production. 
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It  is  an  elder  brother's  duty  so 
To  propagate  his  family  and  name  j 
You  would  not  have  yours  die  and  buried  with  you  ? 
Otway.  The  Orphan,  i.  1. 

From  hills  and  dales  the  cheerful  cries  rebound  ; 
For  echo  hunts  along,  and  propagates  the  sound. 

Dryden. 

2.  Extend;  widen. 

I  have  upon  a  high  and  pleasant  hill 
Feign'd  fortune  to  be  throned  :   the  base  o'  the 

mount 

Is  rauk'd  with  all  deserts,  all  kind  of  natures, 
That  labour  OH  the  bosom  of  this  sphere 
To  propagate  their  states. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  1. 

3.  Carry  on  from  place  to  place  ;  promote. 

Who  are  those  that  truth  must  propagate 
Within  the  confines  of  my  father's  state? 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperor,  i.  2. 

Those  who  seek  truth  only,  and  desire  to  propa- 
gate nothing  else,  freely  expose  their  principles  to  | 
the  test.  —  Locke. 

Because  dense  bodies  conserve  their  heat  a  long 
time,  and  the  densest  bodies  conserve  their  heat  the 
longest,  the  vibrations  of  their  parts  are  of  a  lasting 
nature;  and  therefore  may  be  propagated  along 
solid  fibres  of  uniform  dense  matter  to  a  great  dis- 
tance, for  conveying  into  the  brain  the  impressions 
made  upon  all  the  organs  of  sense.—  Sir  I.  Newton. 

4.  Increase;  promote. 

Griefs  of  mine  own  lie  heavy  in  my  breast, 
Which  thou  wilt  propagate,  to  have  them  prest 
With  more  of  thine. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  1. 

5.  Generate. 

Superstitious  notions,  propagated  in  fancy,  are 
hardly  ever  totally  eradicated.—  Richardson,  Cla- 
rissa. 

Propagate,  v.  n.     Have  offspring. 

No  need  that  thou 
Shouldst  propagate,  already  infinite, 
And  through  all  numbers  absolute,  though  one. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  41 
Propagated,  part.  adj.    Continued  by  gene 
ration  ;  increased. 

Soothed  with  his  future  fame, 
And  pleased  to  hear  his  propagated  name. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  vi.  51  J 
All  that  I  eat,  or  drink,  or  shall  beget, 
Is  propagated  curse  !   Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  728 

Propagating:,  verbal  abs.     Act  of  one  wh 
propagates  ;  diffusion. 

Some  have  thought  the  propagating  of  religion  b 
arms  not  only  lawful,  but  meritorious.  —  Dr.  L 
More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 
Propagation,  s. 

J.  Continuance  or  diffusion  by  generation  o 
successive  production. 

Men  have  souls  rather  by  creation  than  propaga 
tion.  —  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

There  are  other  secondary  ways  of  the  propaga 
tion  of  it,  as  lying  in  the  same  bed.  —  Wiseman 
Surgery. 

There  is  not  in  all  nature  any  spontaneous  gene 
ration,  but  all  come  by  propagation,  wherein  chance 
hath  not  the  least  part.  —  Ray,  On  the  Wisdom  o 
God  manifested  in  the  Works  of  tJie  Creation. 

Old  stakes  of  olive  trees  in  plants  revive  ; 
By  the  same  method  Paphian  myrtles  live  ; 
But  nobler  vines  by  propagation  thrive. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  ii.  89. 

There  are  two  distinct  modes,  according  to  which 
the  propagation  of  the  vegetable  species  is  naturally 
secured,  viz.  '  subdivision  '  and  '  reproduction.'  In 
the  first  the  individual  plant  may  be  subdivided  into 
several  parts,  each  of  which  when  detached  from  the 
parent  stock  is  capable  of  existing  as  a  separate  in- 
dividual. A  familiar  example  of  this  mode  of  pro- 
pagation may  be  seen  in  the  common  strawberry. 
.  .  .  Man  has  availed  himself  of  this  property,  to  ex- 


phlets He  deduces  them  from  the  short  writings 
published  by  the  Jewish  Rabbins;  various  little 
pieces  at  the  time  of  the  first  propagation  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  notices  a  certain  pamphlet  which  was 
pretended  to  have  been  the  composition  of  Jesus 
Christ,  thrown  from  heaven,  and  picked  up  by  the 
archangel  Michael  at  the  entrance  of  Jerusalem  — 
/.  DuraHi.  Curiosities  of  Literature,  Pamphlets. 

Inlitntidile  is  practised  as  extensively  and  as  le- 
gally in  England,  as  it  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges 
a  circumstance  which  apparently  has  not  yet  en 
gaged  the  attention  of  the  Society  for  the  Propaga 
tion  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.— B.  Disrael 
Sybil,  b.  n.  ch.  x. 

Increase  ;  extension  ;  enlargement. 

Their  insatiable  avarice,  and  their  unhuman  am 
remorseless  cruelty,  shown  in  the  spoil  and  wast 
they  had  made  upon  all  nations  round  about  then 
for  the  propagation  of  their  empire,  which  the) 
were  still  eiiliindng  as  their  desires,  and  their  de 
sires  as  hell.— South,  Sermons,  xi.  39. 

Propagative.  adj.     Connected  with,  consti- 
tuted by,  propagation. 

Every  man  owes  more  of  his  being  to  Almightj 
God  than  to  his  natural  parents,  whose  very  propa 
gative  faculty  was  at  first  given  to  the  human  nature 
by  the  only  virtue,  efficacy,  and  energy  of  the  divini 
commission  and  institution.— Sir  M.  Hale  Oriaina 
tion  of  Mankind,  30  K  (Urd  MS.) 

In  the  hepaticse  and  mosses  the  propagative  struc- 
tures do  not  yet  arrive  at  the  condition  of  buds  al- 
though the  parent  plants  have  leafy  stems.— Hen- 
frey,  Elementary  Course  of  Botany,  §  876. 
Propagator,  .v. 
1. 


.  .  .  ,  x- 

tend the  means  which  nature  has  provided  for  the 
propagation  of  the  species;  and  by  placing  cut- 
tings, slips,  and  buds  under  proper  treatment,  he 
forces  them  to  throw  out  roots  :  or  he  grafts  them 
on  other  stems,  where  they  adhere  and  develop  as 
so  many  separate  and  independent  individuals.  — 
Henslow,  Principles  of  Descriptive  and  Physiologi- 
cal Botany,  §  243. 

We  have  examples  of  the  simplest  kind  of  multi- 
plication in  the  lower  algse,  .  .  .  where  the  plants  are 
continually  undergoing  propagation  by  a  division 
of  the  constituent  cells  ____  In  the  fungi  many 
kinds  are  abundantly  propagated  by  conidia,  or 
simple  cells  detached  from  the  mycelium,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  growth  of  the  yeast,  in  the  propagation 
of  the  vine  fungus,  &c.  ;  and  in  all  probability  the 
fungi  generally  may  be  increased  by  artificial  di- 
vision of  the  thallus,as  we  see  it  practised  in  propa- 
gating the  mushroom,  the  vinegar  plant,  &c.—Hen- 
frey,  Elementary  Course  of  Botany,  §  874. 

If  propagation  is  so  much  easier  in  the  nearer  we 
approach  the  highest  animals,  ...  it  may  be  main- 
tained that  the  dog  and  wolf  .  .  .  belong  ...  to  the 
same  species.  —  Waitz,  Introduction  to  Anthropo- 
logy, translated  by  J.  F.  Collingwood,  pt.  i.  introd. 

This  author  sketches  the  origin  and  rise  of  pam- 


One who  continues  by  successive  produc- 
tion. 
•2.  Spreader ;  promoter. 

Socrates,  the  greatest  propagator  of  morality,  and 
a  martyr  for  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  was  so  fa- 
mous for  this  talent,  that  he  gained  the  name  of  the 
Droll. — A  ddison. 

Down  with  the  Court  Circular— that  engine  and 
propagator  of  snobbishness.  —  Thackeray,  Book  of 
Snobs,  ch.  iv. 

Propassion.  s.     Preliminary,  previous  pas- 
sion or  suffering.     Hare. 

The  passions  of  Christ  are  by  divines  called  rather 
propassions,  than  passions  themselves ;  inasmuch 
as  they  never  proceeded  beyond  their  due  measure. 
—Reynolds,  On  the  Passions,  39.  (Ord  MS.) 

Propel,    v.   a.      [Lat.  propello ;    pello  =  1 
drive.]     Drive  forward. 

Avicen  witnesses  the  blood  to  be  frothy  that  is 
propelled  out  of  a  vein  of  the  breast.— Harvey. 

This  motion,  in  some  human  creatures,  may  be 
weak  in  respect  to  the  viscidity  of  what  is  taken,  so 
as  not  to  be  able  to  propel  ii.—Arbuthnot,  On  the 
Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

That  overplus  of  motion  would  be  too  feeble  and 
languid  to  propel  so  vast  and  ponderous  a  body 
with  that  prodigious  velocity.— Bentley,  Sermons. 

Some  authors  suppose  the  sap  to  be  propelled 
through  the  vascular  system,  whilst  others  consider 
it  to  rise  through  the  intercellular  passages,  and 
others  again  imagine  that  it  passes  from  cell  to  cell, 
through  the  elementary  membrane  of  which  they 
are  formed.—  Henslow,  Principles  of  Descriptive 
and  Physiological  Botany,  §  164. 

Propeller,  s.  Screw  which  propels  the  ship 
in  the  modern  system  of  steam  navigation 

Propend.  v.  n.  [Lat.  propendo  =  I  hang  for- 
wards.] Incline  to  any  part;  be  disposed 
in  favour  of  anything. 

My  sprightly  brethren  I  propend  to  you 
In  resolution  to  keep  Helen  still. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  2. 
Propendency.  s.  [Lat.  propendens,  -entis, 
pres.  part,  of  propendeo,  from  pendeo  =  I 
hang.]  Inclination  or  tendency  of  desire 
to  anything. 

'ropendency.  *.  [Lat.  propendo  ;  frompendo 
=  I  weigh.]  Preconsideration  ;  prelimi- 
nary weighing  (in  the  mind). 

An  act  above  the  animal  actions  which  are  tran- 
sient, andadmit  not  that  attention  and  propendencv 
of  actions.— Sir  M.  Hales. 

ropense,  adj.  Inclined  ;  disposed ;  prone  : 
(in  both  a  good  and  bad  sense). 

Women  propense  and  inclinable  to  holiness,  be 
edified  in  good  things,  rather  than  carried  away  as 
captives.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

I  have  brought  scandal 
In  feeble  hearts,  propense  enough  before, 
To  waver,  or  fall  off,  or  join  with  idols. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  454. 
ropension.  *.  [Lat.  propensio,  -onis.~\ 
Propensity:  (this  latter  being  the  com- 
moner word). 
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Bodies,  that  of  themselves  have  no  propeusions  to 
any  determinate  place,  do  nevertheless  move  con- 
stantly and  perpetually  one  way.— Sir  K.  Digby. 

It  requires  a  critical  nicety  to  find  out  the  genius 
or  th<!  propensions  of  a  child.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

The  natural  propension,  and  the  inevitable  occa- 
sions of  complaint,  accidents  of  fortune.— Sir  W. 
Temple. 

Propensity,  s.     Inclination  or  disposition  to 
anything  good  or  bad;  propension. 

Let  there  bo  but  propensity,  and  bent  of  will  to 
religion,  and  there  will  be  sedulity  and  indefatigable 
industry.— South,  Sermons. 

He  assists  us  with  a  measure  of  grace,  sufficient  to 
overbalance  the  corrupt  propensity  of  the  will.— 
Rogers.  ' 

This  great  attrition  must  produce  a  great  pro- 
pensity to  the  putrescent  alkaline  condition  of  the 
fluids.— Arbuthnot. 

'  You  may  be  sure  of  that,  ma'am,'  said  Miss  Crab  • 
once  the  propensity  gets  hold  of  a  man  his  pen' 
never  keeps  still -scribble -scribble- scribble.'— 
Theodore  Hook,  Gilbert  Gurney,  vol.  i.  ch.iv. 

Proper,  adj.  [from  Lat  proprius.~\ 
1.  Peculiar;    not  belonging  to  more;    not 
common. 

As  for  the  virtues  that  belong  unto  moral  right- 
eousness and  honesty  of  life,  we  do  not  mention 
them,  because  they  are  not  proper  unto  Christian 
men  as  they  are  Christian,  but  do  concern  them  as 
they  are  men.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity 

Men  of  learning  hold  it  for  a  slip  in  judgment, 
when  ofler  is  made  to  demonstrate  that  as  proper  to 
Ibid  S<  reas°n  findeth  common  unto  many. 

No  sense  the  precious  joy  conceives, 
Which  in  her  private  contemplations  be- 
°u    if'i        ravish'd  spirit  the  senses  leaves 
Hath  her  own  pow'rs,  and  proper  actions  free, 
-n  t  SirJ.Davies,  Immortality  of  the  s'oul 

Dufresnoy  s  rules,  concerning  the  posture  of  the 
figures,  are  almost  wholly  proper  to  painting  and 
admit  not  any  comparison  with  poetry.— Drvden 
Translation  of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting 

Outward  objects,  that  are  extrinsical  to  the  mind 
and  its  own  operations,  proceeding  from  powers' 
intri.isical  and  proper  to  itself,  which  become  also 
objects  of  its  contemplation,  are  the  original  of  all 
knowledge.— Locke. 

They  professed  themselves  servants  of  Jehovah 
their  God  in  a  relation  and  respect  peculiar  and 
proper  to  themselves.— Nelwn. 

vf-h£  8S?*!&  whose  moyement  is  described  and 
which  M.  Schultes  terms  the  '  latex,'  is  sometimes 
transparent  and  colourless,  but  in  many  cases  opaque 
aild  either  milk-white,  yellow,  red,  orange,  or  brown 
•  i '  ,lnis,hciu'«  is  considered  to  be  the  proper  iuice 
of  the  plant  secreted  from  the  crude  sap  in  the  in- 
tercellular passages,  and  consequently  analogous  to 
the  blood  of  animals,  as  was  long  since  suggested  by 
Grew,  who  further  likened  the  lymphatic  or  crude 
siip  to  their  chyle.— Henslow,  Principles  of  Descrin- 
ttve  and  Physiologicul  Botany,  §  200. 

The  more  remarkable  materials  found  in  the 
primer  juices  of  plants  are  milks,  resins,  and  oils  - 
Jl/iu.,  §  203. 

And  hence  this  halo  hangs  about 

The  waiter's  hands,  that  reach 
To  each  his  perfect  pint  of  stout, 

His  proper  chop  to  each.  Tennyson, 

Will  Waterproof's  Lyrical  Monologue. 

The  proper  coat  [of  the  spleen]  consists  mainlv 
and  in  man  wholly,  of  white  and  yellow  fibres  the 
former  arranged  in  bands,  the  latter  in  an  irregular 
network.— Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,  vol.  iii. 
p. 5o7. 

2.  One's  own :  (joined  with  any  of  the  pos- 
sessives,  as,  '  my  proper,'  '  their  proper') 

The  bloody  book  of  law 
You  shall  yourself  read  in  the  bitter  letter 
After  your  own  sense ;  yea,  though  our  proper  son 
Stood  in  your  action.          Shakespear,  Othello  i  3 

Court  the  age 

With  somewhat  of  your  proper  rage.  Waller 

i7V*«  determine  it,  our  proper  conceptions' 
M   V  - 


Now  learn  the  difference  at  your  proper  cost 
Betwixt  true  valour  and  an  empty  boast. 

Dryden  Translation  from  Ovid 
,    ...  Meleager  and  Atalanta. 

3.  Natural;  original. 

In  our  proper  motion  we  ascend 
Up  to  our  native  seat.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  75 

4.  Fit ;  accommodated  ;  adapted ;  suitable  • 
qualified. 

He  is  the  only  proper  person  of  all  others  for  an 
epic  poem,  who,  to  his  natural  endowments  of  a 
targe  intention,  a  ripe  judgement,  and  a  strong 

In  Athens  all  was  pleasure,  mirth,  and  plav 
All  proper  to  the  spring,  and  sprightly  3lW 

Id.,  Pttlamon  and  A  rcite  iii  49S 

In  debility  from  great  loss  of  blood,  wine  "ml  all' 
aliment,  that  is  easily  assimilated  or  turned  into 
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PROPER     • 
PROPHESY 

blood,  are  proper :  for  blood  is  required  to  make 
blood. — Arbuthnot. 

5.  Not  figurative. 

Those  parts  of  nature,  into  which  the  chaos  was 
divided,  they  signified  by  dark  names,  which  we 
have  expressed  in  their  plain  and  proper  terms. — 
T.  Burnet,  Tlieory  of  the  Earth. 

6.  In  Grammar.  Applied  to  names  like  John, 
Smith,  John   Smith,  Caius,  Titius,  Milti- 
ades,    London,    denoting    individuals,   as 
opposed   to   man,   town  denoting  classes  : 
(these  latter  names  being  common). 

As  the  puritanic  coldness  wore  off,  the  people  were 
perpetually,  in  16~>0,  warmed  in  drinking  the  king's 
health  on  their  knees;  and  among  various  kinds  of 
'  ranting  cavalierism,'  the  cavaliers  during  Crom- 
well's usurpation  usually  put  a  crumb  of  bread  into 
their  glass,  and  before  they  drank  it  off.  with  cautious 
ambiguity  exclaimed, '  God  send  this  "  crumb  well " 
down  ! '  which  by  the  way  preserves  the  orthoepy  of 
that  extraordinary  man's  name,  and  may  be  added 
to  the  instances  adduced  in  our  present  volume  '  On 
the  orthography  of  proper  names.'  —  /.  Disraeli, 
Curiosities  of  Literature,  Drinking -Customs  in 
England,  p.  287. 

Every  name  is  the  name  of  something,  real  or 
imaginary.  .  . .  Has  every  something,  real  or  ima- 
ginary, a  name?  There  are  more  than  a  million 
persons  in  London,  and  each  of  these  has  one. 
There  are  more  than  ten  thousand  towns  and  vil- 
lages in  England,  and  each  of  these  has  one  also. 
There  are  more  than  fifty  race-horses  at  New- 
market, no  one  of  which  is  without  its  name.  Of 
the  persons,  then,  in  London,  of  towns  and  villages 
in  England,  and  of  the  race-horses  at  Newmarket, 
every  individual  has  its  own  individual  designation  : 
John— Hammersmith— Eclipse,  &c. . . .  The  million 
of  Johns,  Thomases,  Janes,  and  Marys,  that  occupy 
London  are  all  persons,  men,  women,  boys,  girls. 
children,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  ten  thousand 
(and  more)  Hammersmiths,  Londons,  Newmarkets, 
&c.,  are  all  places,  towns,  villages,  hamlets,  &c.,  as 
the  case  may  be.  Thr  fifty  Eclipses,  &c.,  at  New- 
market are  all  horses,  mares,  &c.,  as  the  case  i 
may  be. ...  Names  are  either  individual  or  com- 
mon. An  individual  name  is  one  which  denotes 
a  single  object  and  no  more.  A  common  name  is 
one  which  denotes  a  whole  class  of  objects  . . .  Indi- 
vidual names,  therefore,  are  also  singular  names,  and 
there  are  many  good  writers  who  habitually  call 
them  so,  preferring  the  term  Singular  to  Individual. 
. .  .  Individual  names  are  also  proper  names,  and 
there  are  many  good  writers  who  habitually  call 
them  so— preferring  the  term  Proper  to  either  Sin- 
gular or  Individual. . . .  The  reason  for  this  lies  in 
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This  Ludovico  is  a  proper  man. 

Sliakespear,  Othello,  iv.  3. 

At  last  she  concluded  with  a  sigh,  thou  wast  the 
properest  man  in  Italy.— Id.,  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing,  v.  1. 

A  proper  goodly  fox  was  carrying  to  execution. — 
Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Properate.  v.  n.     Hasten  ;  hurry  on. 

And,  as  last  helps,  hurle  them  down  on  their  pates, 
Awhile  to  keep  off  death  which  properates. 

Vicars,  Translation  of  Virgil :  1632. 

(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Properly,  adv.     In  a  proper  manner. 

What  dies  but  what  has  life 
And  sin  ?  the  body  properly  hath  neither. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  790. 
The  miseries  of  life  are  not  properly  owing  to  the 
unequal  distribution  of  things. — Swift. 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  the  works  of  every  man, 
good  as  well  as  bad,  are  properly  his  own. — Rogers. 
Properness.     *.       Attribute    suggested    by 
Proper. 

1.  Quality  of  being  proper. 

To  the  woman  God  had  given  that  understanding 
to  be  capable  of  the  properness  of  his  speech. — 
Lord,  History  of  the  Banians,  p.  19 :  1630. 

The  Latins,  in  regard  of  the  propeniess  of  the 
form,  name  it  a  triangle.— Heywood,  Hierarchy  of 
Angels,  p.  175. 

2.  Tallness. 
Property,  s. 

\ .  Peculiar  quality. 

What  special  property  or  quality  is  that,  which 
being  no  where  found  but  in  sermons,  maketh  them 
effectual  to  save  souls  ?  —  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

A  secondary  essential  mode,  is  any  attribute  of  a 
thing  which  is  not  of  primary  consideration,  and  is 
called  a  property. —  Watts. 

There  are  two  modes  of  giving  to  the  name  of  a 
Kind  this  sort  of  significance.  The  best,  but  which 
unfortunately  is  seldom  practicable,  is  when  the 
word  can  be  made  to  indicate,  by  its  formation,  the 
very  properties  which  it  is  designed  to  connote.  The 
name  of  a  Kind  does  not,  of  course,  connote  all  the 
properties  of  the  Kind,  since  these  are  inexhaustible, 
but  such  of  them  as  are  sufficient  to  distinguish  it ; 
such  as  are  sure  marks  of  all  the  rest.  Now,  it  is 
very  rarely  that  one  property,  or  even  any  two  or 
three  properties,  can  answer  this  purpose.  To  dis- 
tinguish the  common  daisy  from  all  other  species  of 
plants  would  require  the  specification  of  many 
characters. — J.  S.  MM,  System  of  Logic,  §  5. 


the  fact  of  individual  names  being  appropriated,  or  >  2.    Quality;  disposition. 


made  proper  to  certain  single  individual  objects  to 
which  they  are  exclusively  attached. . . .  Individual 
names  are  essentially  singular,  and  it  is  a  common, 
as  well  as  true  statement,  that  no  individual  name 
can  be  plural.  A  grammarian  would  say  that  no 
proper  name  can  be  plural.  How.  then,  can  we 
use  such  expressions  as  '  both  the  Bostons  are  im- 
portant sea-ports,'  or. '  as  long  as  Maecwnases  abound 
Maros  will  be  plentiful '  P 

'  Sint  Msecsenafes  non  deerunt,  Flacce.  Marowes." 
. . .  The  Boston  in  Lincolnshire  is  a  different  town 
from  the  Boston  in  Massachusetts,  so  that  though 
the  same  combination  of  sounds  or  letters — the  same 
word— applies  to  both,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
same  name  is  so  applied.  The  same  name  is  one 
thing.  The  same  word  applied  to  different  objects 
is  another.  A  name  is  only  so  far  individual  as  it 
applies  to  some  individual  object.  The  two  Bostons, 
however,  are  different  individuals. . .  .  The  case  of 
Maecaenas  and  Virgil  is  different.  Here  there  are 
but  two  individuals— one  Maecaenas  and  one  Virgil. 
Maecaenas,  however,  is  something  more  than  the 
particular  patron  of  Virgil.  He  is  the  sample,  type, 
or  representative  of  patrons  in  general.  Virgil,  in 
like  manner,  is  something  more  than  the  particular 
poet  patronised  by  Maecaenas.  He  stands  for  poets 
in  general.  Hence,  the  meaning  of  the  Latin  line 
and  of  the  English  sentence  that  preceded  it  is 
this : — As  long  as  there  are  men  like  Maecaenas,  there 
will  also  be  men  like  Virgil.  But  a  man  like  Mae- 
raenas  is  a  patron,  and  a  man  like  Virgil  a  poet. 
Hence — As  long  as  there  are  patrons  there  will  be 
poets  also. — Dr.  R.  G.  Latham,  Logic  in  its  Applica- 
tion to  Language,  §§  69-74. 

7.  In  Heraldry.     Any  object  represented  in 
its  natural  colour  is  said  to  be  proper. 

8.  In  Astronomy.     The  real  motion  of  the 
sun  and  stars  through  space,  as  opposed  to 
the  apparent  motion  due  to  the  motion  of 
the  earth 

9.  Mere ;  pure. 

See  thyself,  devil ; 

Proper  deformity  seems  not  in  the  fiend 
So  horrid  as  in  woman. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  2. 

Proper,    adj.     [from    Fr.  propre.]      Well- 
made  ;  good-looking  ;  personable. 

Moses,  when  he  was  born,  was  hid  three  months  of 
his  parents,  because  they  saw  he  was  a  proper  child. 
— Hebrews,  *i.  23. 

636 


'Tis  conviction,  not  force,  that  must  induce  assent ; 
and  sure  the  logick  of  a  conquering  sword  has  no 
great  property  that  way  ;  silence  it  may,  but  con- 
vince it  cannot.  —  Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian 
Piety. 

It  is  the  property  of  an  old  sinner  to  find  delight 
in  reviewing  his  own  villanies  in  others.  —  South, 
Sermons. 

3.  Right  of  possession. 

Some  have  been  deceived  into  an  opinion,  that  the 
inheritance  ot  ruling  over  men,  and  property  in 
things,  sprung  from  the  same  original,  and  were  to 
descend  by  the  same  rules. — Locke. 

Property,  whose  original  is  from  the  right  a  man 
has  to  use  any  of  the  inferior  creatures,  for  subsist- 
ence and  comfort,  is  for  the  sole  advantage  of  the 
proprietor,  so  that  he  may  even  destroy  the  thing 
that  he  has  property  in.— Id. 

4.  Possession  held  in  one's  own  right. 

For  numerous  blessings  yearly  shower'd, 
And  property  with  plenty  crown'd  . . . 
For  these,  and  more,  accept  our  pious  praise. 

Dryden,  Threnodia  Augustalis,  197. 

5.  Thing  possessed. 

[He]  tells  me,  'tis  a  thing  impossible 
I  snould  love  thee  but  as  a,  property. 

Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iii.  4. 

No  wonder  such  men  are  true  to  a  government, 
where  liberty  runs  so  high,  where  property  is  so  well 
secured.— Swift. 

And  as  for  shareholders,  my  dear  Caxton,  I  was 
once  teased  into  being  a  shareholder  in  a  canal  that 
ran  through  my  property,  and  ultimately  ran  off 
with  30.000J.  of  it!  —  Lord  Lytton,  The  Caxtons, 
pt.  xi.  ch.  i. 

C.  Nearness;  right. 

Here  I  disclaim  all  my  paternal  care, 
Propinquity,  -Midi  property  of  blood, 
And  as  a  stranger  to  my  heart  and  me, 
Hold  thee.  Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  1. 

7.  Some  article  required  in  a  play  for  the 
actors ;  something  appropriate  to  the  cha- 
racter played. 

I  will  draw  a  bill  of  properties,  such  as  our  play 
wants.  —  Shakespear,  Midsummer -Night's  Dream, 
i.  2. 

The  purple  garments  raise  the  lawyer's  fees, 
And  sell  him  dearer  to  the  tool  that  buys; 
High  pomp  and  state  are  useful  properties. 

C.  Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  vii.  181,  j 
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Begin  then  to  con  our  part,  when  we  are  ready  to 
be  hissed  off  the  stage,  and  death  is  now  pulling  ,,|f 
our  properties .'— Archbishop  Bancroft,  Sermons 
p.  101. 

We  know  that  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  his 
partisans  often  complained  that  he  could  never 
obtain  admittance  to  Lord  Chatham's  room  till 
everything  was  ready  for  the  representation,  till  the 
dresses  and  properties  were  all  correctly  disposed 
till  the  light  was  thrown  with  Rembrandt-like  effect 
on  the  head  of  the  illustrious  performer,  till  the 
flannels  had  been  arranged  with  the  air  of  a  Grecian 
drapery,  and  the  crutch  placed  as  gracefully  as  that 
of  Belisarius  or  Le&r.—Macaula]/,  Critical  and  His- 
torical Essays,  Earl  of  Chatham. 

Lord  Squib  proposed  a  visit  to  the  theatre,  which 
he  had  ordered  to  be  lit  up. ...  They  were  exces- 
sively amused  with  the  properties  •  and  Lord  Squib 
proposed  they  should  dress  themselves.  In  a  few 
minutes  they  were  all  in  costume.  A  crowd  of 
queens  and  chambermaids,  Jews  and  chimney- 
sweeps, lawyers  and  Charleys,  Spanish  Dons  and 
Irish  officers,  rushed  upon  the  stage.— J5.  Disraeli, 
The  Young  Duke,  b.  iii.  ch.  xviii. 
Used  adjectivally. 

Greenfield  was  the  name  of  the  property  man  in 
that  time,  who  furnished  implements  for  the  actors. 
— Pope. 

:  8.  Property  impropriety.     Anything  pecu- 
liarly adapted.    Rare. 

Our  poets  excel  in  grandity  and  gravity,  smooth- 
ness and  property,  in  quickness  and  briefness.— 
Camden. 

Property,  v.  a. 

1.  Invest  with  qualities.    Rare. 

His  rear'd  arm 

Crested  the  world ;  his  voice  was  propertied 
As  all  the  tuned  spheres. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  2. 

2.  Seize  or  retain  as  something  owned,  or  in 
which  one  has  a  right ;  appropriate  ;  hold : 
(this  word  is  not  now  used  in  either  mean- 
ing).   Rare. 

His  large  fortune 

Subdues  and  properties  to  his  love  and  tendance 
All  sorts  of  hearts. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  1. 
They  have  here  propertied  me,  keep  me  in  dark- 
ness, and  do  all  they  can  to  face  me  out  of  my  wits 
— Id.,  Twelfth  Night,  iv.  2. 

I  am  too  high  born  to  be  propertied, 
To  be  a  secondary  at  controul.   Id.,  King  John,  v.  2. 

Prophecy,   s.    [Gr.  Trpo^t/-.  i«.]     Declaration 
of  something  to  come  ;  prediction. 
He  hearkens  after  prophecies  and  dreams. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  1. 
Poets  may  boast 

Their  work  shall  with  the  world  remain; 
Both  bound  together,  live  or  die, 
The  verses  and  the  prophecy.  Waller. 

The  lamps  around  were  bright, 

The  prophecy  in  view  ; 
He  read  it  on  that  night, — 
The  morrow  proved  it  true. 

Byron,  Hebrew  Melodies,  The  Vision 

of  Belshazzar. 
If  aught  of  prophecy  be  mine, 

Thou  wilt  not  live  in  vain.  Tennyson,  To . 

Prophesier.  s.     One  who  prophesies. 

He  has  deceived  me  like  a  double-meaning  pro- 
phesier. — Shakespear,  A  ll's  well  that  ends  well,  iv.  3. 
Prophesy,  v.  a. 
I .  Predict ;  foretell ;  prognosticate. 

I  hate  him,  for  he  doth  not  prophesy  good  con- 
cerning me,  but  evil.— 1  Kings,  xxii.  8. 

The  Lord  sent  me  to  prophesy,  against  this  city, 
and  against  this  house,  all  the  words  that  ye  have 
heard. — Jeremiah,  xxvi.  12. 

Miserable  England, 
I  prophesy  the  fearfull'st  time  to  thee, 
That  ever  wretched  age  hath  look'd  upon. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iii.  4. 
For  thee  no  sitting,  or  not  long, 
On  David's  throne,  be  prophesied  what  will. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iv.  107. 
Where  will  this  end  !    In  the  abyss,  one  may  pro- 
phesy ;  whither  all  delusions  are,  at  all  moments, 
travelling;  where  this  delusion  has  now  arrived.— 
Carlyle,  The  French  Revolution,  pt.  i.  b.  vi.  ch.  iii. 

For  by  the  warning  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
I  propliesy  that  I  shall  die  to-night 
A  quarter  before  twelve. 

Tennyson,  St.  Simeon  Stylites. 
2.  Foreshow. 

Methought  thy  very  gait  did  propJiesy 
A  royal  nobleness.         Shakespear,  King  Lear,  v.  3. 
Prophesy,  r.  n. 
\.  Utter  predictions. 

Strange  screams  of  death, 
And  prophesying  with  accents  terrible 
Of  dire  combustion.          Shakespear,  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

Received  by  thee,  I  prophesy,  my  rhymes, 
Jlix'd  with  thy  works,  their  life  no  bounds  shall  see. 

Ttckell. 
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With  of. 

Many  wept,  with  tears 

Of  ioy  and  awe,  and  winged  thoughts  did  range, 
And  half-extinguished  words,  which  prophesied  of 
change.  Shelley,  Revolt  of  Islam,  ix.  6. 

2.  Preach. 

Prophesy  unto  the  wind,  prophesy  son  of  man.— 
Ezekiel,  xxxvii.  9. 
Prophesying:,  verbal  abs.     Act  of  one  who 

prophesies. 

The  elders  of  the  Jews  builded,  and  they  pros- 
pered through  the  prophesying  of  Haggai—  Ezra, 

vi  14. 

A  matter  very  much  connected  with  the  present 
subject  will  illustrate  the  different  schema  of  eccle- 
siastical policy  pursued  by  the  two  parties  that 
divided  Elizabeth's  council.  The  clergy  m  several 
dioceses  set  up,  with  encouragement  from  their 
superiors,  a  certain  religious  exercise,  called  pro- 
'•ohesyings.  They  met  at  appointed  times  to  expound 
and  discuss  together  particular  texts  of  Scripture, 
under  the  presidency  of  a  moderator  appointed  by 
the  bishop,  who  finished  by  repeating  the  substance 
of  their  debate,  with  his  own  determination  upon 
it  These  discussions  were  in  public,  and  it  was 
contended  that  this  sifting  of  the  grounds  of  their 
faith  and  habitual  argumentation  would  both  tend 
to  edify  the  people,  very  little  acquainted  as  yet 
with  their  religion,  and  supply  in  some  degree  the 
deficiencies  of  learning  among  the  pastors  them- 
selves. These  deficiencies  were  indeed  glaring, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  prophesyings  might 
have  had  a  salutary  effect  if  it  had  been  possible  to 
exclude  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  age.  .  .  .  This 
seems  to  have  checked  the  councillors,  for  we  find 
that  the  prophesyings  were  now  put  down. .  . .  The 
queen  would  hear  of  no  middle  course,  and  insisted 
both  that  the  prophesyings  should  be  discontinued 
and  that  fewer  licences  for  preaching  should  be 
granted.  —  Hallam,  Constitutional  History  of  Eng- 
land, Prophesyings,  vol.  i.  ch.  iv. 

Prophet,  s. 

1.  One  who  tells  future  events ;  predictor ; 

foreteller. 

Every  flower        ' 

Did  as  a  prophet  weep  what  it  foresaw, 
In  Hector's  wrath. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  2. 
Jesters  do  oft  prove  propliets.—Id.,  King  Lear, 

V     i 

0  prophet  of  glad  tidings!  finisher 
Of  utmost  hope !        Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xn.  375. 

He  loved  so  fast. 

As  if  he  fear'd  each  day  would  be  her  last ; 
Too  true  a  prophet  to  foresee  the  fate, 
That  should  so  soon  divide  their  happy  state. 

Dryden,  Eleonora,  185. 

God,  when  he  makes  the  prophet,  does  not  un- 
make the  man. — Locke. 

2.  One  of  the  sacred  writers  empowered  by 
God  to  display  futurity. 

His  champions  are  the  prophets  and  apostles. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.,  Part  II.  \.  3. 

It  buildeth  her  faith  and  religion  upon  the  sacred 
and  canonical  scriptures  of  the  holy  prophets  and 
apostles,  as  upon  her  main  and  prime  foundation.— 
—  White. 

But,  setting  aside  their  Divine  commission,  the 
prophets  were  the  great  constitutional  patriots  of 
the  Jewish  state ;  the  champions  of  virtue,  liberty, 
justice,  and  the  strict  observance  of  the  civil  and 
religious  law,  against  the  iniquities  of  the  kings  and 
of  the  people.'— Milman,  History  of  the  Jews,  b.  vin. 

The  Greek  word  TTPO<J»JTTJ;  denoted  strictly  one  who 
speaks  for  another,  and  especially  one  who  speaks 
for  a  god  and  interprets  his  will  to  men. ...  In  the 
New  Testament  the  word  is  used  commonly  by 
8t  Paul  and  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  to  signify 

an  interpreter  of  Scripture,  a  preacher In  the 

Hebrew  Scriptures,  persons  who  declared  the  will 
of  god  are  called  at  first  seers,  and  afterwards  nabi, 
or  prophets,  who  spoke  as  moved  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  A  further  meaning  of  the  word  was  that  of 
prediction  or  the  foretelling  of  future  events. . . . 
The  great  Hebrew  prophets  were,  pre-eminently, 
fearless  spiritual  teachers,  who  appeared  among 
their  countrymen  to  declare  the  Divine  Will  at  all 
costs  and  at  every  sacrifice,  and  to  assert  the  exist- 
ence of  a  moral  law  which  godless  rulers  and  a  super- 
stitious people  were  tempted  to  ignore  or  to  defy.— 
Cox,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 
Prophetess,  s.  Female  prophet. 

When  he  shall  split  thy  very  heart  with  sorrow, 
[Then]  say  poor  Margaret  was  a  proptetess. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  3. 

That  it  is  consonant  to  the  word  of  God  so  in 
singing  to  answer,  the  practice  of  Miriam  the  pro- 
phetess, when  she  answered  the  men  in  her  song, 
will  approve. — Peacham. 

If  my  love  but  once  were  crown  d, 
"Fair  prophetess,  my  grief  would  cease.  Prior. 

Yet,  again,  my  spell  obey, 
Prophetess,  arise  and  say 
Who  the  avenger  of  his  guilt, 
By  whom  shall  Hoder's  blood  be  spilt  ? 
^  boding  maid  of  skill  divine 
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Art  thou.  nor  prophetess  of  good, 
But  mother  of  the  giant  brood. 

Gray,  Descent  of  Odin. 

Prophetllke.  adj.     Like  a  prophet. 

Then  prophetlike 
They  hail'd  him  father  to  a  race  of  kings. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  m.  1. 

Prophetic,  adj.  Foreseeing  or  foretelling 
events. 

Say,  why 

Upon  this  blasted  heath  you  stop  our  way, 
With  such  prophetick  greeting. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  3. 
Till  old  experience  do  attain 
To  something  like  prophetick  strain. 

Milton,  11  Penseroso,  173. 

Some  famous  prophetick  pictures  represent  the 
fate  of  England  by  a  mole,  a  creature  blind  and 
busy,  smooth  and  deceitful,  continually  workinK 
under  ground,  but  now  and  then  to  be  discerned 
in  the  surface.— Bishop  Stillingfleet. 

No  arguments  made  a  stronger  impression  on 
these  Pagan  converts  than  the  predictions  relating 
to  our  Saviour  in  those  old  prophetick  writings  de- 
posited among  the  hands  of  the  greatest  enemies  to 
Christianity,  and  owned  by  them  to  have  been  ex- 
tant many  ages  before  his  appearance. — Addison. 

Honorius,  in  gratitude  for  past  services,  and  m 
prophetic  dread  of  the  rising  power  of  the  Hohen- 
staufen,  hastened  to  recognise  the  emperor.— Mil- 
man,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  viu.  ch.  iv. 

With  of  before  the  thing  foretold. 

The  more  I  know,  the  more  my  fears  augment, 
And  fears  are  oft  prophetick  of  th'  event. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Odd,  Ceyx  and 
Alcyone. 

Prophetical,  adj.     Prophetic. 

The  counsel  of  a  wise  and  then  propJietical  friend 
was  forgotten.— Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Some  perfumes  procure  prophetical  dreams.  — 
Bacon. 

Prophetically,  adv.  In  a  prophetic  man- 
ner ;  with  knowledge  of  futurity ;  in  man- 
ner of  a  prophecy. 

He  is  so  prophetically  proud  of  an  heroical  cud- 
gelling, that  he  raves  in  saying  nothing.— Shake- 
spear, Troilus  and  C'ressida,  iii.  3. 

This  great  success  among  Jews  and  Gentiles,  part 
of  it  historically  true  at  the  compiling  of  these  arti- 
cles, and  part  of  it  prophetically  true  then,  and  ful- 
filled afterward,  was  a  most  effectual  argument  to 
give  authority  to  this  faith.—  Hammond. 
She  sighed,  and  thus  prophetically  spoke. 

Dryden. 

Prophetize.  v.  n.     Give  predictions.    Mare. 

Prophetizing.  part.  adj.     Predictive.   Mare. 

Nature  else  hath  conference 
With  profound  sleep,  and  so  doth  warning  send 
By  prophetizing  dreams. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

Prophylactic,  adj.  Preventive;  preserva- 
tive. 

Medicine  is  distributed  into  prophylactick,  or  the 
art  of  preserving  health  ;  and  therapeutick,  or  the 
art  of  restoring  health.— Watts,  Logick. 

Prophylactic,  s.    Preventive  ;  preservative. 

What  remains  here  is  to  point  out,  if  possible, 
some  simple,  easy,  and  rational  method  of  putting 
the  human  body,  where  the  disease  in  question  pre- 
vails, into  such  a  state  as  shall  probably  guard  it 
against  catching  the  deadly  poison.  That  such  a 
prophylactic  may  be  found  in  the  muriatic  acid,  or 
the  concentrated  spirit  of  sea-salt,  I  tfm  induced  to 
believe.— Sir  W.  Fordyce,  On  the  Muriatic  Acid, 
p.  6. 
Prophylactical.  adj.  Prophylactic. 

This  remedy,  in  my  opinion,  should  rather  be 
prophylactical,  for  prevention  of  the  disease,  than 
therapeutical  for  the  cure  of  it.—Chilmead,  Trans- 
lation of  Ferrand's  Essay  on  Love  Melancholy, 
p.  336:  1640. 

Prophylaxis,    s.      [Gr,,  from   QuXunaw  =  I 
watch,  guard.]     In  Medicine.    Application 
of  measures  preventive  of  disease. 
Propice.  adj.     ?  Persuasive.     Rare. 

Undoubtedly,  very  eloquence  is  in  every  tonge 
where  any  matter  or  acte  done  or  to  be  done  is  ex- 
prest  in  wordes.clere,  propese,  oruate  and  comely. — 
Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour,  b.  i.  ch.  xiii.   (Rich.) 
Propitiation,  i.     [Lat.  propinatio.~\     Act  of 
delivering  a  cup,  after  having  drunk  part 
of  its  contents,  to  another  person  ;  act  of 
pledging. 

This  pmpination  was  carried  about  towards  the 
right  hand,  where  the  superior  quality  of  some  of 
the  guests  did  not  oblige  them  to  alter  that  method. 
—Archbishop  Potter,  Antiquities  of  Greece,  b.  iv. 
ch.  xx. 

Propine.  v.  a.      [Lat. ;  from  Gr.  vpb  +  jrivw 
=  I  drink.] 
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1.  Offer  in  kindness,  as  when  we  drink  to 
anyone,  and  present  the   cup  to  him,  to 
drink  after  us. 

It  [the  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ]  propines  to  us 
the  noblest,  the  highest,  the  bravest  pleasures  of  the 
world. — Jeremy  Taylor,  Moral  Demonstration  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  1660. 

2.  Expose. 

Unless  we  would  propine  both  ourselves,  and  our 
cause,  unto  open  and  just  derision.  —  Fotherby, 
Atheomastix,  p.  11 :  1622. 

Propinque.  adj.     [Lat.  propinquus.']     Near. 
Rare. 

And  the  matter  of  meteors,  as  it  is  remote,  is  from 
the  elements ;  but  as  it  is  propinque  or  near,  it  con- 
sisteth  of  exhalations.  —  Swan,  Speculum  Mundi, 
p.  81.    (OrdMS.) 
Propinquity,  s.     [Lat.  propinquitasJ] 

1.  Nearness;  proximity;  neighbourhood. 

They  draw  the  retina  nearer  to  the  crystalline 
humour,  and  by  their  relaxation  suffer  it  to  return 
to  its  natural  distance  according  to  the  exigency  of 
the  object,  in  respect  of  distance  or  propinquity. — 
Ray,  On  the  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the 
Wurks  of  the  Creation. 

2.  Nearness  of  time. 

Thereby  was  declared  the  propinquity  of  their 
desolations,  and  that  their  tranquillity  was  of  no 
longer  duration  than  those  soon  decaying  fruits  of 
summer. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

3.  Kindred  ;  nearness  of  blood. 

Here  I  disclaim  all  my  paternal  care, 
Propinquity,  and  property  of  blood, 
And  as  a  stranger.to  my  heart  and  me 
Hold  thee.  Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  1. 

Propitiahle.  adj.     Capable  of  being  made 

propitious. 

Propitiate,  v.  a.     Induce  to  favour ;  gain  ; 
conciliate ;  make  propitious. 

You,  her  priest,  declare 
What  offerings  may  propitiate  the  fair, 
Rich  orient  pearl,  bright  stones  that  ne'er  decay, 
Or  polish'd  lines  which  longer  last  than  they. 

Waller. 

They  believe  the  affairs  of  human  life  to  be  ma- 
naged by  certain  spirits  under  him,  whom  they  en- 
deavour to  propitiate  by  certain  rites.  —  Bishop 
Stillingfleet. 

Vengeance  shall  pursue  the  inhuman  coast, 
Till  they  propitiate  thy  offended  ghost. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vi.  515. 
Let  fierce  Achilles,  dreadful  in  his  rage, 
The  god  propitiate,  and  the  pest  assuage. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Iliad,  i.  191. 

Propitiate,  v.  n.     Make  atonement. 

The  sorrows  of  our  Lord  were  propitiating  for 
the  sins  of  Eden. — Young,  Sermons,  ii.  267  :  1703. 

Propitiation,  s. 

1.  Act  of  making  propitious. 

•2.  Atonement ;  offering  by  which  propitious- 
ness  is  obtained. 

He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins ;  and  not  for 
ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world. — 
1  John,  ii.  2. 

Propitiator,  s.     One  who  propitiates. 
Propitiatory,   adj.      Having  the  power   to 
make  propitious. 

I  have  playnly  enough  set  furth  the  propitiatory 
sacrifice  of  our  Saviour.— A  rchbishop  Cranmer,  De- 
fence of  the  Sacrament,  fol.  112  :  1550. 

Is  not  this  more  than  giving  God  thanks  for  their 
virtues,  when  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  is  offered  for 
their  honour?— Bishop  Stillingfleet. 

So,  composing  his  lips  from  their  propitiatory 
smile,  he  resumed.— Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  ix. 
ch.  xvii. 

Propitiatory.  *.     Mercy-seat;  covering  of 
the  ark  in  the  temple  of  the  Jews. 

Golden  vessels  of  charity,  placed  within  the  out- 
ward vail  of  the  temple,  and  looking  continually 
towards  the  propitiatory  —  W.  Mountague,  Devout 
Essays,  pt.i.  p.  390 :  1648. 

He  [the  Messias]  the  true  ark  of  the  covenant ; 
the  only  propitiatory  by  his  blood.— Bishop  Pear- 
son, Exposition  oj'  the  Creed,  art.  ii. 

Propitious,  adj.    [Lat.  propitius.]    Favour- 
able; kind. 

To  assuage  the  force  of  this  new  flame, 
And  make  thee  more  propitious  in  my  need, 
1  mean  to  sing  the  praises  of  thy  name.       Spenser. 

Let  not  my  words  oftend  thee, 
Mv  Maker,  be  propitious  while  I  speak  ! 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  379. 
Indulgent  god !  propitious  power  to  Troy, 
Swift  to  relieve,  unwilling  to  destroy. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  jEneid,  vi.  88. 
Would  but  thy  sister  Marcia  be  propitious 
To  thy  friend's  vows.  Addison,  Cato* 
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For  this,  ere  Phoebus  rose,  he  had  implored 
Propitious  heav'n,  and  every  power  adored, 
But  chiefly  Love. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  ii. 

Propitiously,  adv.     In   a  propitious  man- 
t  ner  ;  favourably  ;  kindly. 

So  when  a  muse  propitiously  invites. 
Improve  her  favours,  and  indulge  her  flights. 

Lord  Roscommon. 

Propitiousness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Propitious;  favourableness;  kindness. 

All  these  joined  with  the  propitiousness  of  cli- 
mate to  that  sort  of  tree,  and  the  length  of  age  it 
shall  stand  and  grow,  may  produce  an  oak.— Sir  W. 
Temple. 

Proplasm.  s.  [Gr.  7rXa<r/w.]  Mould  ;  ma- 
trix. 

Those  shells  serving  as  proplasms  or  moulds  to 
the  matter  which  so  filled  them,  limited  and  deter- 
mined its  dimensions  and  figure. — Woodward,  Es- 
say toioards  a  Natural  History  of  the  Earth. 

Propolis.  S.  [Lat.  ;  Gr.  TrpoiroXtg ;  iroXic  = 
city.]  Glutinous  substance,  with  which 
bees  close  the  holes  and  crannies  of  their 
hives. 

Proponent.  *.  [Lat.  proponens,  -entis,  pres. 
part,  of  propono  =  I  propose ;  pono  =  I 
place.]  One  who  makes  a  proposal,  or 
lays  down  a  position. 

For  mysterious  things  of  faith  rely 
On  the  proponent,  heaven's  authority.         Dryden. 
Proportion,  s.     [Fr. ;  Lat.  proportio."] 
1.  Comparative  relation  of  one  thing  to  an- 
other ;   notion  resulting  from  comparing 
two  ratios,  and  finding  them  similar. 

Let  any  man's  wisdom  determine  by  lessening  the 
territory,  and  increasing  the  number  of  inhabitants, 
what  proportion  is  requisite  to  the  peopling  of  a 
region  in  such  a  manner  that  the  land  shall  be  nei- 
ther too  narrow  for  those  whom  it  feedeth,  nor  ca- 
pable of  a  greater  multitude. — Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

By  proportion  to  these  rules,  we  may  judge  of  the 
obligation  that  lies  upon  all  sorts  of  injurious  per- 
sons.— Jeremy  Taylor. 

Things  of  moment, 

Well  nigh  equivalent  and  neighbouring  value 
By  lot  are  parted ;  but  high  heav'n,  thy  share, 
In  equal  balance  weigh'd  'gainst  earth  and  hell, 
Flings  up  the  adverse  scale,  and  shuns  proportion. 
Prior,  First  Hymn  of  Callimachus. 

The  definition  of  proportion  has  given  rise  to 
much  controversy  among  writers  on  the  elements 
of  geometry.  Euclid's  celebrated  definition  in  the 
fifth  book,  whatever  may  be  said  in  favour  of  its  in- 
genuity and  exactness,  is  found  by  experience  to  be 
much  too  complicated  and  refined  to  be  understood 
by  beginners ;  and  accordingly  many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  substitute  for  it  one  more  intelligible ; 
but,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  defining  the  term 
'ratio'  in  such  a  manner  as  to  include  incommensu- 
rable quantities,  none  of  these  attempts  can  be  said 
to  have  been  perfectly  successful.  This  imperfec- 
tion, however,  must  be  understood  as  belonging 
merely  to  the  metaphysical  accuracy  of  the  defini- 
tion, for  many  of  the  treatises  which  have  been 
composed  with  the  view  of  superseding  Euclid's 
have  all  the  simplicity  and  elegance  which  can  be 
desired.  Proportion  consists  of,  at  least,  four 
terms ;  of  these  the  two  which  constitute  the  ante- 
cedents, as  well  as  the  two  which  form  the  conse- 
quents of  the  equal  ratios,  are  said  to  be  Homologous 
Terms.  When,  in  a  proportion,  the  antecedent  of 
one  ratio  is  equal  to  the  consequent  of  the  other,  the 
three  unequal  magnitudes  are  said  to  be  Continual 
proportionals  ;  in  other  cases  the  proportion  is  said 
to  be  Discrete.  Two  quantities  of  the  same  kind  are  ; 
said  to  be  directly  proportional  to  two  other  quan-  j 
tities  like  each  other  and  respectively  related  to  the 
first,  when  in  equal  ratios  the  two  related  quantities 
are  either  both  antecedents  or  both  consequents. 
When  the  quantity  related  to  the  antecedent  of  one 
ratio,  however,  is  the  consequent  of  the  other,  the 
proportion  is  said  to  be  inverse,  and  two  of  the 
magnitudes  are  said  to  be  inversely  or  reciprocally 
proportional  to  their  respectively  related  magni- 
tudes.— Hirst,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
-2.  Settled  relation  of  comparative  quantity  ; 
equal  degree. 

Greater  visible  good  does  not  always  raise  men's 
desires,  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  it  is  acknow- 
ledged to  have,  though  every  little  trouble  sets  us 
on  work  to  get  rid  of  it.— Locke. 

He  must  be  little  skilled  in  the  world  who  thinks 
that  men's  talking  much  or  little  shall  hold  propor- 
tion only  to  their  knowledge. — Id. 

Several  nations  are  recovered  out  of  their  ignor- 
ance, in  proportion  as  they  converse  more  or  less 
with  those  of  the  reformed  churches.  —  Addison, 
Travels  in  Italy. 

In  proportion  as  this  resolution  grew,  the  terrors 
before  us  seemed  to  vanish. — Tatler. 
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3.  Harmonic  degree. 

His  volant  touch 

Instinct  through  all  proportions,  low  and  higli, 
Fled,  and  pursued  transverse  the  resonant  fugue. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  561. 

4.  Symmetry ;  adaptation  of  one  to  another. 

Measure  is  that  which  perfecteth  all  things,  be- 
cause every  thing  is  for  some  end ;  neither  can  that 
thing  be  available  to  any  end,  which  is  not  propor- 
tionable thereunto :  and  to  proportion  as  well  ex- 
cesses as  defects,  are  opposite. — Hooker,  Ecclesias- 
tical Polity. 

It  must  be  mutual  in  proportion  due 
Given  and  received. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  385. 

No  man  of  the  present  age  is  equal  in  the  strength, 
proportion,  and  knitting  of  his  limbs  to  the  Her- 
cules of  Farnese.— Dryden. 

The  proportions  are  so  well  observed,  that  no- 
thing appears  to  an  advantage,  or  distinguishes 
itself  above  the  rest. — Addison. 

Harmony,  with  ev'ry  grace, 
Plays  in  the  fair  proportions  of  her  face. 

Mrs.  Carter. 

5.  Form;  size. 

All  things  received,  do  such  proportion  take, 
As  those  things  have,  wherein  they  are  received ; 
So  little  glasses  little  faces  make, 
And  narrow  webs  on  narrow  frames  are  weaved. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 
She  gave  him  mind,  the  lordliest 
Proportion,  and,  above  the  rest, 
Dominion  in  his  head  and  breast. 

Tennyson,  Tlie  Two  Voices. 
Proportion,  r.  a. 

1.  Adjust  by  comparative  relation. 

Till  body  up  to  spirit  work,  in  bounds 
Proportion'd  to  each  kind. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  478. 

In  the  loss  of  an  object  we  do  not  proportion  our 
grief  to  the  real  value  it  bears,  but  to  the  value  our 
fancies  set  upon  it.— Addison,  Spectator. 

2.  Form  symmetrically. 

Nature  had  proportioned  her  without  any  fault, 
quickly  to  be  discovered  by  the  senses;  yet  all  to- 
gether seemed  not  to  make  up  that  harmony  that 
Cupid  delights  in. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Proportionable,  adj.  Adjusted  by  compa- 
rative relation  ;  such  as  is  fit. 

His  commandments  are  not  grievous,  because  he 
offers  us  an  assistance  proportionable  to  the  diffi- 
culty.— Archbishop  Tillotson. 

It  was  enlivened  with  an  hundred  and  twenty 
trumpets,  assisted  with  a  proportionable  number  of 
other  instruments. — Addison. 

Proportionableness.  *.  Attribute  suggested 
by  Proportion. 

The  ground  of  all  pleasure  is  agreement  and  pro- 
portionableness  of  the  temper  and  constitution  of 
any  thing. — Hammond,  Works,  iv.  479. 

Proportionably.  adv.  In  a  proportionable 
manner ;  according  to  proportion  ;  accord- 
ing to  comparative  relation. 

By  the  greatness  and  beauty  of  the  creatures  pro- 
portionably the  Maker  of  them  is  seen. —  Wisdom  of 
Solomon,  xiii.  5. 

The  mind  ought  to  examine  all  the  grounds  of 
probability,  and  upon  a  due  balancing  the  whole, 
reject  or  receive  it  proportionably  to  the  prepon- 
derancy  of  the  greater  grounds  of  probability  on  one 
side  or  the  other. — Locke. 

The  parts  of  a  great  thing  are  great,  and  there  are 
proportionably  large  estates  in  a  large  country. — 
Arbuthnot. 

Though  religion  be  more  eminently  necessary  to 
those  in  stations  of  authority,  yet  these  qualities  are 
proportionably  conducive  to  publick  happiness  in 
every  inferior  relation. — Rogers. 

Proportional,  adj.  Having  a  settled  com- 
parative relation ;  having  a  certain  degree 
of  any  quality  compared  with  something 
else. 

The  serpent  lives, 

Lives,  as  thou  said'st,  and  gains  to  live  as  man 
Higher  degree  of  life,  inducement  strong 
To  us,  as  likely  tasting  to  attain 
Proportional  ascent,  which  cannot  be 
But  to  be  gods  or  angels. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  is.  932. 

Four  numbers  are  said  to  be  proportional,  when 

the  first  containeth,  or  is  contained  by  the  second, 

as  often  as  the  third  containeth,  or  is  contained  by 

the  fourth. — Cocker. 

If  light  be  swifter  in  bodies  than  in  vacuo  in  the 
proportion  of  the  sines  which  measure  the  refrac- 
tion of  the  bodies,  the  forces  of  the  bodies  to  reflect 
and  refract  light  are  very  nearly  proportional  to 
the  densities  of  the  same  bodies. — Sir  I.  Newton. 

Hence  the  second  kind  of  conquest,  in  which  for 
the  first  time  the  conquerors  were  contented  to 
share  the  conquered  country,  usually  according  to 
a  strictly  defined  proportional  division  with  its 
previous  occupants.  —  Craik,  History  of  English 
Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  43. 
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Proportionality,  s.  Quality  of  being  pro- 
portional. 

All  sense,  ns  arateful.  dependeth  upon  the  equality 
or  the  proportionality  of  the  motion  or  impression 
made.— Grew. 

Proportionally,  adv.  In  a  proportional 
manner  ;  in  a  stated  degree. 

If  these  circles,  whilst  their  centres  keep  their 
distances  nnd  positions,  could  be  made  less  in  dia- 
meter, their  interfering  one  with  another,  and  by 
consequence  the  mixture  of  the  heterogeneous  rays, 
would  be  proportionally  diminished.  —  Sir  I. 
Newton. 

Proportionate,  adj.  Adjusted  to  something 
else,  according  to  a  certain  rate  or  compa- 
rative relation. 

The  connection  between  the  end  and  any  means 
is  adequate,  but  between  the  end  and  means  pro- 
portionate.— Grew. 

The  use  of  spectacles,  by  an  adequate  connection 
of  truths,  gave  men  occasion  to  think  of  micro- 
scopes and  telescopes ;  but  the  invention  of  burning 
glasses  depended  on  a  proportionate;  for  that  figure, 
which  contracts  the  species  of  any  body,  that  is,  the 
rays  by  which  it  is  seen,  will,  in  the  same  propor- 
tion, contract  the  heat  wherewith  the  rays  are  ac- 
com  panied. — Id. 

In  the  state  of  nature,  one  man  comes  by  no  abso- 
lute power  to  use  a  criminal  according  to  the  passion 
or  heats  of  his  own  will ;  but  only  to  retribute  to 
him,  so  far  as  conscience  dictates,  what  is  propor- 
tionate to  his  transgression.— Locke. 

Proportionate,  v.  a.  Adjust  according  to 
settled  rates  to  something  else. 

The  parallelism  and  due  proportionated  inclina- 
tion of  the  axis  of  the  earth. — Dr.  H.  More,  Divine 
Dialogues. 

Since  every  single  particle  hath  an  innate  gravi- 
tation toward  all  others,  proportionated  by  matter 
and  distance,  it  evidently  appears,  that  the  outward 
atoms  of  the  chaos  would  necessarily  tend  inwards, 
and  descend  from  all  quarters  towards  the  middle 
of  the  whole  space. — Bentley,  Sermons, 

Proportionately,  adv.  In  a  proportionate 
manner;  in  a  manner  adjusted  to  something 
else,  according  to  a  certain  rate  or  compa- 
rative relation. 

To  this  internal  perfection  is  added  a  proportion- 
ately happy  condition.— Bishop  Pearson,  Exposition 
of  the  Creed,  art.  xii. 

Proportionateness.  s.  Attribute  suggested 
by  Proportionate;  state  of  being  by 
comparison  adjusted. 

By  this  congruity  of  those  faculties  to  their  proper 
objects,  and  by  the  fitness  and  proportionateness  of 
these  objective  impressions  upon  their  respective 
faculties,  accommodated  to  their  reception,  the  sen- 
sible nature  hath  so  much  of  perception  as  is  neces- 
sary for  its  sensible  being.— Sir  M.  Hale, 

Proportionless.  adj.  Wanting  proportion 
or  symmetry. 

A  proportionless  feature  without  favour.— Com- 
mentary  on  Chaucer,  p.  175 :  1665. 
Proposal,  s. 

1.  Scheme  or  design  propounded  to  consider- 
ation or  acceptance. 

If  our  proposals  once  again  were  heard, 
We  should  compel  them  to  a  quick  result. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  618. 
The  work  you  mention  will  sufficiently  recom- 
mend itself,  when  your  name  appears  with  the  pro- 
posals.— Addison,  Letter  to  Pope. 

'2.  Offer  to  the  mind. 

Upon  the  proposal  of  an  agreeable  object,  a  man's 
choice  will  rather  incline  him  to  accept  than  refuse 
it. — South,  Sermons. 

This  truth  is  not  likely  to  be  entertained  readily 
upon  the  first  proposal.— Bishop  Atterbury. 

He  conjectured  at  once  that  the  idea  of  such  pro- 
posals had  never  crossed  her  mind,— Lord  Lytton, 
My  Novel,  b.  ix.  ch.  viii. 

Propose,  v.  a.  [Fr.  proposer  ;  Lat.  propo- 
situs  j  pass.  part,  of  propono  ;  propositio, 
-onis.~\  Offer  to  the  consideration. 

Raphael  to  Adam's  doubt  proposed, 
Benevolent  and  facile  thus  replied. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  64. 

My  design  is  to  treat  only  of  those,  who  have 
chiefly  proposed  to  themselves  the  principal  reward 
of  their  labours. — Tatler. 

In  learning  anything,  there  should  be  as  little  as 
possible  first  proposed  to  the  mind  at  once,  and  that 
being  understood,  proceed  then  to  the  next  adjoin- 
ing part. —  Watts. 

Propose,  v.  n.     Converse.    Rare. 
Run  thee  into  the  parlour, 
There  shalt  thou  find  my  cousin  Beatrice, 
Proposing  with  the  prince  and  Claudio. 

Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iii.  1. 
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Propose.  *.     Talk  ;  discourse.    Rare. 

There  will  she  hide  her, 
To  listen  our  propose, 

Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iii.l. 

Proposer.  *.  One  who  proposes,  or  offers 
anything  to  consideration. 

Faith  is  the  assent  to  any  proposition,  not  made 
out  by  the  deductions  of  reason,  but  upon  the  credit 
of  the  proposer,  as  coming  from  God.— Locke. 

He  provided  a  statute,  that  whoever  proposed  any 
alteration  to  be  made,  should  do  it  with  a  rope  about 
his  neck ;  if  the  matter  proposed  were  generally  ap- 
proved, then  it  should  pass  into  a  law ;  if  it  went  in 
the  negative,  the  proposer  to  be  immediately  hanged. 
— Swift. 

Proposition,  s.  [Lat.  propositio,  -onis  = 
laying  of  anything  before  any  one  ;  object 
so  laid,  especially  when  it  is  a  matter  for 
criticism,  or  argument ;  i.  e.  a  mental 
rather  than  a  material  one.] 

1.  Proposal;  offer  of  terms. 

The  enemy  sent  propositions,  such  as  upon  deli- 
very of  a  strong  fortified  town,  after  a  handsome 
defence,  are  usually  granted.— Lord  Clarendon,  His- 
tory of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

2.  In  Grammar.     Sentence,  or  part  of  one, 
consisting  of  a  subject,  a  predicate,  and  a 
copula,  the  last  either  conveying  or  sug- 
gesting a  connection,  or  non-connection, 
between  the  two  first ;  as  '  A  is  B  ;'  'A  is 
not  B;'  'Is  A  B?'  'Let  Abe  B.' 

It  is  evident  that  propositions  of  this 
kind  include  both  questions  and  commands, 
neither  of  which  is  recognised  in  the  logical 
proposition.  Some  remarks  upon  this  dif- 
ference may  be  found  in-  the  Editor's  Pre- 
face (p.  cv),  and  others  may  be  collected 
from  the  extract.  That  the  grammatical 
proposition  is  more  general  and  more  com- 
prehensive than  the  logical  one  is  clear. 
To  place,  however,  questions  and  com- 
mands in  the  same  class  with  statements, 
assertions,  affirmations,  or  negations,  re- 
quires that  the  essential  characteristic  lie 
in  the  simple  presence  of  the  terms  and 
copula  rather  than  in  the  character  of  the 
matter  which  they  convey.  For  further 
remarks  see  under  3  and  4. 

In  order  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  a  pro- 
position, let  us  suppose  that  two  persons  are  talking 
together.  They  talk  about  something.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  they  talk  about  Bread.  Bread  being  the 
something  concerning  which  they  talk,  what  is  it 
that  they  say  about  it  P  Let  us  suppose  that  they 
say  that  'it  is' Dear.  Then  they  make  the  statement, 
declaration,  or  assertion,  that  Bread  is  Dear,  and 
this  statement,  declaration,  or  assertion,  is,  in  the 
language  of  logicians  and  »rranimarians,  a,  proposi- 
tion. . . .  There  must  be  Two  Somethings— the  Some- 
thing we  speak  about,  and  the  Something  we  say 
concerning  it.  ...  It  now  remains  for  us  to  ask 
whether  these  same  parts,  members,  or  elements  of 
a  proposition  are  More  than  two.  It  is  by  no  means 
impossible  to  fi  aine  an  intelligible  sentence  out  of 
the  Two  elements  which  have  been  the  subject  of 
the  foregoing  remarks  Alone.  Indeed,  children  do 
so  very  often.  The  child  says  Sun  bright,  or  Pire 
burn,  and  is  understood. ...  It  is  not.  however,  the 
business  of  the  men  and  women  who  use  language 
to  make  propositions  that  are  simply  intelligible,  or 
capable  of  being  understood.  It  is  their  business  to 
make  propositions  which  cannot  be  misunderstood. 
And  to  do  this,  they  must  use  something  more  than 
the  words  expressive  of  our  two  somethings. .  .  . 
There  is,  then,  a  third  part,  member,  or  element, 
generally  found  in  most  propositions,  and  without 
which  (as  will  be  seen  hereafter)  many  propositions 
cannot  be  constructed.  This  expresses,  over  and 
above  the  Two  Somethings  already  mentioned,  an 
intervening  link  between  them. . . .  All  statements, 
insertions,  or  declarations,  are  propositions.  Is  the 
converse  of  this  true?  Are  all  propositions  state- 
ments, assertions,  or  declarations?  . . .  Let  us  now, 
however,  instead  of  saying  'Bread  is  dear,'  say, '  Is 
bread  dear? '  Does  this  latter  combination  of  words 
constitute  a  proposition?  It  certainly  has  some  of 
the  elements  of  one,  and  those  very  important  ones, 
^t  contains  the  two  words  significant  of  the  two 
Somethings— Bread,  Dear.  It  contains  the  word 
which  connects  them — Is.  It  contains  all  this,  and 
it  contains  nothing  beside.  A  chemist  would  sny 
that  a  sentence  like  the  one  in  question,  gave  us  the 
same  elements  ns  the  other,  with  a  different  arrange- 
ment. Nevertheless,  there  is  no  assertion,  no  state- 
ment, no  declaration;  none,  at  least,  of  a  din  -ct  and 
itraightforward  kiml.  Instead  of  this,  there  is  a 

Question U  the  lirsi   view,  few  things  can  be 

more  unlike  each  other  than  an  assertion  and  a 
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command ;  indeed,  it  may  be  admitted,  that  the 
prepositional  character  of  commands  is  less  clear 
than  that  of  questions.  Words  like  Walk,  Stand, 
&c.,  convey  neither  an  affirmation  nor  a  denial,  as  a 
matter  of  direct  assertion.  Nevertheless,  they  are 
essentially  affirmative,  and.  by  attaching  to  them 
the  word  Not,  can  be  made  negative:  Walk  not, 
Stand  not,  Fear  not,  Eat  not,  Drink  not,  Do  not. 
Again — Walk=thou  be  walking.  Stand=thou  be 
standing.  Eat=thou  be  eating,  &c.  And  what  is 
Thou  but  a  subject,  Be  but  a  copula,  and  Walking 
but  a  predicate  I . . .  A  proposition  that  conveys  an 
assertion,  statement,  or  declaration,  is  called  a  De- 
claratory proposition.  It  may  also  be  called  an  As- 
sertional  one.  A  proposition  by  which  we  ask  a 
question  is  called  an  Interrogative  proposition.  A 
proposition  that  conveys  a  command  is  called  an 
Imperative  proposition.  The  grammarian  recog- 
nizes all  these  three  varieties  as  propositions.  Tin- 
logician  recognizes  the  first  only.  Questions  and 
commands  he  excludes.  In  his  eyes  there  is  no  pro- 
position where  there  is  no  declaration  or  assertion. 
— Dr.  B.  G.  Latliam,  Logic  in  its  Application  to 
Language,  §§  1,  2,  3, 17, 19,  20. 

3.  In  Logic.  Sentence,  or  part  of  a  sentence, 
affirming  or  denying  a  connection  between 
the  terms,  indicative  rather  than  impe- 
rative or  interrogative ;  i.  e.  limited  to 
express  assertions  rather  than  extended  to 
questions  and  commands. 

Chrysippus,  labouring  how  to  reconcile  these  two 
propositions,  that  all  things  are  done  by  fate,  and 
yet  that  something  is  in  our  own  power,  cannot  ex- 
tricate himself. — Hammond. 

Contingent  propositions  are  of  a  dubious  quality, 
and  they  cause  opinion  only,  and  not  divine  faith.— 
White. 

The  compounding  of  the  representation  of  things, 
with  an  affirmation  or  negation,  makes  a,  proposi- 
tion.— Hale. 

There  are  three  operations  of  the  rnind  which  are 
immediately  concerned  in  argument : — 1st.  Simple 
apprehension.  2nd.  Judgment.  3rd.  Discourse,  or 
reasoning.  1.  Simple  apprehension  is  the  notion  (or 
conception)  of  any  object  of  the  mind,  analogous  to 
the  perception  of  the  senses. ...  a.  Judgment  is  the 
comparing  together  in  the  mind  two  of  the  notions  (or 
ideas)  which  are  the  objects  of  apprehension,  whether 
complex  or  incomplex,  and  pronouncing  that  they 
agree  or  disagree  with  each  other  (or  that  one  of 
them  belongs  or  does  not  belong  to  the  other). 
Judgment,  therefore,  is  either  affirmative  or  nega- 
tive. 3.  Reasoning  (or  discourse)  is  the  act  of  pro- 
ceeding from  one  judgment  to  another  founded  upon 
that  one,  or  the  result  of  it.  Language  affords  the 
signs  by  which  these  operations  of  the  mind  are  ex- 
pressed and  communicated.  An  act  of  apprehension 
expressed  in  language  is  called  a  term;  an  act  of 
judgment  a  proposition ;  an  act  of  reasoning  an  ar- 
gument.— Archbishop  Wliately,  Elements  of  Logic, 
b.ii.  ch.  i.  §§  1,2. 

Logic  is  a  formal  science.  It  takes  no  considera- 
tion of  real  existence,  or  of  its  relations,  but  is  occu- 
pied solely  about  that  existence  and  those  relations  I 
which  arise  through  and  are  regulated  by  the  condi-  | 
tions  of  thought  itself.  Of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
propositions,  in  themselves,  it  knows  nothing  and 
takes  no  account :  all  in  logic  may  be  held  true  that 
is  not  conceived  as  contradictory.  In  reasoning, 
logic  guarantees  neither  the  premises  nor  the  con- 
clusion, but  merely  the  consequence  of  the  latter 
from  the  former;  for  a  syllogism  is  nothing  more 
than  the  explicit  assertion  of  the  truth  of  one  pro- 
position on  the  hypothesis  of  other  propositions 
being  true,  in  which  it  is  implicitly  contained.  A 
conclusion  may  thus  be  true  in  reality  (as  an  asser- 
tion), and  yet  logically  false  (as  an  inference). — Sir 
W.  Hamilton,  Discussions  on  Philosophy,  p.  141. 

Some  logicians  recognise  only  one  form  of  copula, 
Is,  and  attach  the  negative  sign  to  the  predicate. 
'  Caesar  is  dead,'  and  '  Caesar  is  not  dead,'  according 
to  these  writers,  are  propositions  agreeing  not  in 
the  subject  and  predicate.,  but  in  the  subject  only. 
They  do  not  consider  '  dead,'  but '  not  dead,"  to  be 
the  predicate  of  the  second  proposition,  and  they 
accordingly  define  a  negative  proposition  to  be  one 
in  which  the  predicate  is  a  negative  n:.  me. — J.  S. 
Mill,  System  of  Logic,  pt.  i.  ch.  iv.  §  2. 

Of  propositions  merely  verbal. — As  a  preparation 
for  the  inquiry  which  is  the  proper  object  of  Logic, 
namely,  in  what  manner  propositions  are  to  be 
proved,  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  inquire  what 
they  contain  which  requires,  or  is  susceptible  of, 
proof. . . .  In  the  course  of  this  preliminary  investi- 
gation into  the  import  of  propositions,  we  examined 
the  opinion  of  the  Conceptualists,  that  a  proposition 
is  the  expression  of  a  relation  between  two  ideas ; 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  Nominalists,  that  it  is  the 
expression  of  an  agreement  or  disagreement  between 
the  meanings  of  two  names.  We  decided  that,  as 
general  theories,  both  of  these  are  erroneous;  ;m<i 
that,  although  propositions  may  be  made  both  iv- 
spec,  ing  names  and  respecting  ideas,  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  are  the  subject-matter  of  proposi- 
tions considered  generally.  We  then  examined  the 
different  kinds  of  propositions,  and  found  that,  with 
the  exception  of  those  which  are  merely  verbal,  they 
;iss  rt  fire  different  kinds  of  matters  of  fact,  namely. 
Existence, Order  in  Place,  Order  in  Time,  Causation, 
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and  Resemblance;  that  in  every  proposition  one  of 
these  five  is  either  affirmed,  or  denied,  of  some  fact 
or  phenomenon,  or  of  some  object  the  unknown 
source  of  a  fact  or  phenomenon.—  J.  S.  Mill,  System 
of  Logic,  b.  i.  ch.  vi.  §  1. 

Two  propositions  are  said  to  be  opposed,  when, 
having  the  same  subject  or  predicate,  they  differ  in 
quantity,  in  quality,  or  in  both.  The  two  universals 
(A  and  E)  are  termed  Contraries  to  each  other;  the 
two  particulars  (I  and  O)  Subcontraries  ;  the  uni- 
versals and  particulars  (A  and  E,  I  and  O)  Subal- 
terns ;  A  and  O.  or  E  and  I  (those  which  differ  botli 
in  quantity  and  quality),  Contradictories.  —  Brande 
and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and 
Art 

The  proposition,  in  this  view,  is  no  more  than  the 
connexion  of  name  with  name,  as  marks  of  the  sanie 
object  :  the  judgement  is  no  more  than  the  assertion 
or  denial  of  that  connexion.  The  word  Ms'  asserts 
the  connexion  ;  the  words  'is  not  'deny  it.  This  kind 
of  proposition  belongs  to  the  arithmetical  view  of 
logic  ;  there  is  in  it  the  result  of  enumeration  of 
similar  instances  ;  as  '  Every  X  is  Y,"  '  50  Xs  are  not 
Ys,'  i.e.  there  are  fifty  or  more  instances  in  which 
the  name  X  occurs  unassociated  with  the  name  Y. 
The  first-mentioned  name  is  called  the  Subject  ;  the 
second  the  Predicate.  ...  By  the  universe  (of  a  pro- 
position) is  meant  the  collection  of  all  objects  which 
are  contemplated  as  objects  about  which  an  assertion 
or  denial  may  take  place.  ___  Affirmative  and  nega- 
tive propositions  are  said  to  be  of  different  quality. 
...  If  a  proposition  containing  X  and  Y  be  joined 
with  a  proposition  containing  Y  and  Z,  a  third  pro- 
position containing  X  and  Z  may  foljow.  In  this 
case  the  two  first  propositions  (premises)  and  the 
proposition  which  follows  from  them  form  a  syllo- 
gism. —  De  Morgan,  Syllabus  of  a  Proposed  System 
of  Logic,  §§  7,  8,  9,  16,  22,  38. 

The  division  of  logical  propositions 
which,  in  respect  to  its  bearings  upon  lan- 
guage, is  of  the  greatest  importance,  is  the 
double  one  founded  upon  (1)  their  quality, 
(•2)  their  quantity.  In  respect  to  the  first, 
they  are  either  affirmative  or  negative,  as 
'  A  is  B,'  or  'A  is  not  B;'  in  respect  to 
the  latter  they  are  either  universal  or  par- 
ticular, as  '•All  A  is  B,'  'Some  A  is  B.' 
These  by  combination  form  the  following 
quaternion  :  1.  All  A  is  B  ;  '2.  No  A  is  B  ; 
3.  Some  A  is  B  ;  4.  Some  A  is  not  B  ;  the 
names  for  these,  in  full,  being  Universal 
Affirmative,  Universal  Negative,  Particular 
Affirmative,  Particular  Negative. 

Instead,  however,  of  these  combinations, 
logicians  use  the  vowels  A  E  I  O.  Of 
these,  the  first  and  third  are  the  vowels  of 
the  verb  afftrmo,  and,  as  such,  appropriate 
compendiums  for  Universal  and  Particular 
Affirmative  ;  the  second  and  fourth  being 
corresponding  parts  of  nego  =  I  deny;  and, 
as  such,  equivalents  to  Universal  and  Par- 
ticular Negative.  Out  of  these  we  get  a 
logical  notation,  and  to  some  extent  an 
artificial  language.  Thus  three  such  pro- 
positions as 

All  men  are  mortal, 
All  heroes  are  men, 
All  heroes  are  mortal, 

after  having  been  written  A  A  A  (i.e.  as 
three  universally  affirmative  propositions) 
may  be  put  into  a  still  more  compact  form 
by  being  converted  into  the  trisyllable  Bar- 
bara; the  consonants  being,  so  to  say,  its 
framework.  Similarly,  a  sequence  con- 
sisting of  (1)  a  Universal  Affirmative,  (2)  a 
Particular  Affirmative,  and  (3)  a  Particular 
Negative,  is  called  Fen'o.  For  the  well- 
known  Mnemonic  lines  that  have  thus 
been  developed  see  under  Syllogism. 

4.  In  Geometry.  Like  the  proposition  of 
the  grammarian,  the  proposition  of  the 
geometrician  is  not  strictly  that  of  the  lo- 
gician ;  proposition,  iu  geometry,  being  a 
generic  name  for  theorems  and  problems. 
It  is  only,  however,  in  the  theorem  that 
the  logical  limitation  of  the  proposition  to 
a  simple  assertion  or  denial,  founded  upon 
the  exclusion  of  questions  and  commands, 
is,  at  least  in  the  common  phraseology, 
adhered  too.  Thus,  'The  angles  at  the 
base  of  an  isosceles  triangle  are  equal  to 
G3l> 
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each  other '  is,  according  to  the  logical 
formula,  '  A  is  B,'  and  its  parts,  viz.  the 
hypothesis  and  the  conclusion  are  also 
called  subject  and  predicate.  The  demon- 
stration of  the  truth  of  such  a  proposition 
is  required  by  a  superadded  order,  request, 
or  command,  expressed  or  implied.  In 
problems,  the  formula  is  not  so  much  '  A 
is  B,1  as  '  Is  A  B  ? '  a  question,  with  the  im- 
plied command  to  try  whether  it  is  so  or  not 
superadded — e.  g. '  From  the  greater  of  two 
given  straight  lines  to  cut  off  a  part  equal 
to  the  less : '  the  parts  being  the  data  and 
qucssita  (i.e.  things  involved  in  a  search 
or  question).  These  remarks  have  their 
bearing  upon  the  remarks  under  1.  With 
the  grammatical  proposition  the  geometri- 
cal agrees  in  being  of  wider  application 
than  the  logical  one.  This  last  is  a  par- 
ticular and  limited  species  of  proposition, 
rather  than  either  a  general  or  the  typical 
one.  It  passes,  however,  for  being  the  pro- 
position par  eminence.  By  certain  refine- 
ments, though  it  is  doubtful  whether  they 
are  worth  encouraging,  the  differences  be- 
tween the  three  may  be  reconciled.  By 
treating  'is  to  be  proved'  as  the  predicate 
of  every  theorem,  and  '  is  to  be  effected'  as 
that  of  every  problem,  the  subject  in  each 
case  being  '  This,'  with  the  details  of  the 
statement  or  question  by  way  of  amplifica- 
tion, we  get  in  both  problems  and  theorems 
equally  logical  propositions.  Similarly, 
by  converting  such  combinations  as  '  What 
is  this?'  into  'This  is  something-unknown- 
concerning  -  which  - 1  -  want  -  information ' 
or  'Do  this'  into  'This  is  what-I-re- 
quire-doing,'  the  question  and  commands 
which  Logic  so  expressly  excludes  may,  by 
being  treated  as  virtual  or  potential  asser- 
tions, be  admitted. 

5.  Statement  (often  open  to  doubt,  i.e. 
not  wholly  certain  of  being  accepted)  in 
general. 

One  reservation,  indeed,  must  be  made.  The 
books  and  traditions  of  a  sect  may  contain,  mingled 
with  propositions  strictly  theological,  other  propo- 
sitions, purporting  to  rest  on  the  same  authority, 
which  relate  to  physics.  If  new  discoveries  should 
throw  discredit  on  the  physical  propositions,  the 
theological  propositions,  unless  they  can  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  physical  propositions,  will  share  in 
that  discredit. . . .  This  reservation  affects  not  at  all 
the  truth  of  our  proposition,  that  divinity,  properly 
so  called,  is  not  a  progressive  science.  A  very  com- 
mon knowledge  of  history,  a  very  little  observation 
of  life,  will  suffice  to  prove  that  no  learning,  no  sa- 
gacity, affords  a  security  against  the  greatest  errors 
on  subjects  relating  to  the  invisible  world.— Macau- 
lay,  Critical  and  Historical  Essays,  Ranke's  History 
of  (he  Popes. 

Prepositional,  adj.  Considered  as,  consti- 
tuted by,  having  the  nature  'of,  a  proposi- 
tion. 

It  has  a  singular  subject  in  its  prepositional  sense, 
it  is  always  ranked  with  universals. —  Watts,  Logick. 
Propound,  v.  a.     [see  Propose.] 
1.  Offer  to  consideration  ;  propose. 

The  parliament,  which  now  is  held,  decreed 
Whatever  pleased  the  king  but  to  propound. 

Daniel. 

To  leave  as  little  as  I  may  unto  fancy,  which  is 
wild  and  irregular,  I  will  propound  a  rule. — Sir  H. 
Wotton. 

Dar'st  thou  to  the  Son  of  God  propound 
To  worship  thee? 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iv.  178. 
The  existence  of  the  church  hath  been  propounded 
as  an  object  of  our  faith  in  every  age  of  Christianity. 
— Bishop  Pearson. 

The  greatest  stranger  must  propound  the  argu- 
ment.— Dr.  H.  More. 

Art  thou  offended  ?    Dost  thou  wish  I  had 
Put  forth  my  matter  in  another  dress  ? 
Or  that  I  had  in  things  been  more  express? 
Three  things  let  me  propound  \  then  I  submit 
To  those  that  are  my  betters,  as  is  fit. 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  The  Author's 

Apology,  pt.  i. 

The  arguments  which  Christianity  propounds  to 
us,  are  reasonable  encouragements  to  bear  sufferings 
patiently.— .4  rchbislwp  Tillotson. 
640 
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•2.  Offer;  exhibit. 

A  spirit  raised  from  depth  of  under-ground, 
That  shall  make  answer  to  such  questions, 
As  by  your  grace  shall  be  propounded  him. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  i.  2. 
Propounder.  s.     One  who  propounds  ;  one 
who  offers ;  proposer. 

That  the  propositions  might  appear  not  to  have 
proceeded  from  any  rash  or  light  conceit  in  our 
English  propounders,  publishers,  and  maintainers 
of  them. — Bishop  Bancroft,  Dangerous  Positions 
and  Proceedings  under  Pretence  of  Reformation, 
b.  ii.  ch.i. 

The  point  of  the  sword  thrust  from  him  both  the 
propositions  and  the  propounders.— Milton,  Eicon- 
oclastes,  §11. 

Proprietary,  s.    Possessor  in  his  own  right. 

He  is  bound  in  conscience,  in  all  honest  sincerity, 
to  use  all  good  means  for  the  finding  out  of  the 
right  proprietary.  —  Bishop  Hall,  Cases  of  Con- 
science, i.  4. 

'Tis  a  mistake  to  think  ourselves  stewards  in  some 
of  God's  gifts,  and  proprietaries  in  others :  they  are 
all  equally  to  be  employed,  according  to  the  desig- 
nation of  the  donor. — Dr.  H.  More,  Government  of 
the  Tongue. 

Proprietary,  adj.     Belonging  to    a   certain 
owner. 

Though  sheep,  which  are  proprietary,  are  seldom 
marked,  yet  they  are  not  apt  to  straggle. — Grew, 
Cosmologia  Sacra. 

Proprietor,  s.     Possessor  in  his  own  right ; 
owner  of  anything  as  property. 

Man,  by  being  master  of  himself,  and  proprietor 
of  his  own  person,  and  the  actions  or  labour  of  it, 
had  still  in  himself  the  great  foundation  of  property. 
— Locke. 

French  . . .  was  at  any  rate  the  only  language 
spoken  for  some  ages  after  the  Conquest  by  our 
kings,  and  not  only  by  nearly  all  the  nobility,  but 
by  a  large  proportion  even  of  the  inferior  landed 
proprietors,  most  of  whom  also  were  of  Norman 
birth  or  descent.— Craik,  History  of  English  Lite- 
rature, vol.  i.  p.  98. 

Proprietorship,  s.  Proprietary  ownership. 
'  Pray  is  Miss  Pinch  at  home?'— 'She's  in,'  re- 
plied the  footman.  As  much  as  to  say  to  Tom : 
'  Hut  if  you  think  she  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  proprietorship  of  this  place,  you  had  better 
abandon  that  idea.'— Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit, 
ch.  xxxvi. 

Proprietress,  s.    Female  proprietor. 

A  big-bellied  bitch  borrowed  another  bitch's  ken- 
nel to  lay  her  burthen  in ;  the  proprietress  de- 
manded possession,  but  the  other  begged  her  ex- 
cuse.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Propriety,  s. 

1.  Property;  possession.    Obsolete. 

Why  hath  not  a  man  as  true  propriety  in  his  es- 
tate as  his  life ?— Bishop  Hall,  Cases  of  Conscience. 

They  compounded  with  Sir  Nicholas  Crispe  for  | 
his  propriety  in  the  fort  and  castle. — Lord  Claren- 
don, Hfe. 

You  that  have  promised  to  yourselves  propriety 

in  love, 
Know  women's  hearts  like  straws  do  move. 

Sir  J.  Suckling. 

Benefit  of  peace,  and  vacation  for  piety,  render 
it  necessary  by  laws  to  secure  propriety. — Ham- 
mond. 

Hail,  wedded  love,  mysterious  law,  true  source 
Of  human  offspring,  sole  propriety 
In  Paradise !  of  all  things  common  else. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  750. 

They  [the  senate]  secure  propriety  and  peace, 
But  are  not  fit  an  empire  to  increase. 

Dryden,  Tyrannick  Love,  i.  1. 

To  that  we  owe  not  only  the  safety  of  our  persons 
and  the  propriety  of  our  possessions,  but  our  im- 
provement in  the  several  arts.— Bishop  Atterbury. 

2.  Accuracy;  justness. 

Common  use,  that  is  the  rule  of  propriety,  affords 
some  aid  to  settle  the  signification  of  language. — 
Locke. 

3.  Proper  state. 

Silence  that  dreadful  bell ;  it  frights  the  isle 
From  her  propriety.          Shakespear,  Othello,  ii.  3. 
In  the  plural. 

Here  I  pause,  to  state  that  Will  Losely  at  that 
time  impressed  me  with  the  idea  that  he  was  a  tho- 
roughly honest  man.    Though  he  was  certainly  no 
formalist— though  he  had  lived  with  wild  sets  of 
convivial  scapegraces — though,  out  of  sheer  high 
spirits,  he  would  now  and  then  make  conventional 
proprieties  laugh  at  their  own  long  faces ;  yet,  I 
should  have  said  that  Bayard  himself— and  Bayard 
was  no  saint— could  not  have  been  more  incapable 
of  a  disloyal,  rascally,  shabby  action. — Lord  Lytton, 
~\Vli,at  will  he  do  with  it  'f  b.  i.  ch.  vii. 
Play  propriety.   Take  a  nominal,  or  merely 
formal  part  in  a  matter,  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
serving decorum. 

'  Rather  an  easy  conquest,'  said  the  army  surgeon ; 
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'  is  it  to  be  a  tete-a-tfete  ? '— '  I  rathor  suspect  not ' 
said  Dillington  ;  '  1  think  she  talked  of  some  elderlv 
body,  in  the  shape  of  an  aunt,  who  was  to  accom'- 
pany  her,  and  play  propriety.'  —  Theodore  Hook 
Gilbert  Gurney,  vol.  ii.  ch.  v. 

Propugn.  v.  a.  [Lat.  propugno  ;  pugno  =  I 
fight.]  Defend  ;  vindicate  ;'  contend  for. 

Thankfulness  is  our  meet  tribute  to  those  sacred 
champions  for  propugning  of  our  faith.  —  Ham- 
mond. 

The  second  error  of  the  anabaptists,  which  A.  R 
strenuously  propugneth,  is  their  decrying  dowri 
paedobaptism.— Featley,  Dippers  Dipt,  p.  72. 

Propugnacle.  s.  [Lat.  propugnaculum.] 
Fortress.  Hare. 

Rochel  was  the  chiefest  propugnacle  of  the  pro- 
testants  there. — Howell,  Letters,  i.  5,  8. 

Propugnation.  s.     Defence. 

What  propugnation  is  in  one  man's  valour, 
To  stand  the  push  and  enmity  of  those 
This  quarrel  would  excite ! 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  2. 
Propugner.   s.      One    who   propugns;    de- 
fender. 

So  zealous  propugners  are  they  of  their  native 
creed,  that  they  are  importunately  diligent  to  in- 
struct  men  in  it,  and  in  all  the  little  sophistries  for 
defending  it.  —  Dr.  H.  More,  Government  of  the 
Tongue. 

Propulsation.  *.  [Lat.  pulsatio,  -onis ;  pul- 
sus  ;  pass.  part,  of  pello  =  I  drive.]  Act 
of  repelling  or  driving  away ;  act  of  keep- 
ing at  a  distance. 

The  just  cause  of  war  is  the  propulsation  of  pub- 
lick  injuries.— Bishop  Hall,  Cases  of  Conscience 
iii.  8. 

Two  enquiries  offer  themselves  to  be  considered  : 
one  is  concerning  the  propulsation  or  repelling  of 
injuries ;  the  other  is  concerning  the  revenging  of 
injuries  already  done.— Norris,  On  the  Beatitudes 
disc.  iii. 

Propulsion,  s.     Act  of  driving  forward. 

Joy  worketh  by  propulsion  of  the  moisture  of  the 
brain,  when  the  spirits  dilate  and  occupy  more 
room. — Bacon. 

The  evanescent  solid  and  fluid  will  scarce  differ 
and  the  extremities  of  those  small  canals  will  by 
propulsion  be  carried  off  with  the  fluid  continually. 
— Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Ali- 
ments. 

Prore.  *.  [Lat.  prora.~]  Prow ;  forepart 
of  a  ship. 

There  no  vessel,  with  vermilion  prore, 
Or  bark  of  traffick,  glides  from  shore  to  shore. 

Pope. 
Prorogation,   s. 

1.  Continuance  ;  state  of  lengthening  out  to 
a  distant  time ;  prolongation. 

The  fulness  and  effluence  of  man's  enjoyments  in 
the  state  of  innocence  might  seem  to  leave  no  place 
for  hope,  in  respect  of  any  farther  addition,  but 
only  of  the  prorogation  and  future  continuance  of 
what  already  he  possessed.— South,  Sermons. 

2.  Interruption  of  the  session  of  parliament 
by  regal  authority. 

It  would  seem  extraordinary,  if  an  inferior  court 
should  take  a  matter  out  of  the  hands  of  the  high 
court  of  parliament,  during  a  prorogation.— Swift. 

The  Parliament  was  again  prorogued  to  a  distant 
day,  in  opposition  to  the  Treasurer's  known  wishes. 
He  was  not  even  told  that  there  was  to  be  another 
prorogation,  but  was  left  to  learn  the  news  from  the 
Gazette. — Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  vi. 

Prorogue,  v.  a.  [Lat.  prorogo  ;  pass,  part, 
prorogatus ;  prorogatia,  -onis.] 

1 .  Protract ;  prolong. 

The  time  of  fasting  is  not  proroged  till  an  ap- 
pointed number  of  yeares  or  dayes  be  expired,  but 
till  the  looseness  or  wantonness  of  the  flesh,  temp- 
tations, or  motions,  be  utterly  bridled.— Translation 
of  Bullinger's  Sermons,  p.  246. 

Mirth  prorogues  life,  whets  the  wit,  makes  the 
body  young,  lively,  and  fit  for  any  manner  of  em- 
ployment.— Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  297. 

He  prorogued  his  government,  still  threatening 
to  dismiss  himself  from  publick  cares.— Dryden. 

2.  Put  off;  delay. 

My  life  were  better  ended  by  their  hate, 
Than  death  prorogued  wanting  of  thy  love. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  -2. 

There  is  nothing  more  absolutely  destructive  of 
the  very  designs  of  religion,  than  to  stop  a  sinner  in 
his  return  to  God,  by  persuading  his  corrupt  heart, 
that  he  may  prorogue  that  return  with  safety,  and 
without  prejudice  to  his  eternal  concernments.— 
South,  Sermons,  vii.  12H. 

3.  Withhold  the  session  of  parliament  to  a 
distant  time. 

By  the  king's  authority  alone,  they  are  assembled, 
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and  by  him  alone  arc  they  •prorogued  and  dissolved, 
but  each  house  may  adjourn  itself. — Bacon. 

'Another  week,'  exclaimed  a  gentleman  in  Down- 
ing Street  on  the  5th  of  August,  1842,  'and  we  shall 
be  prorogued.  You  can  surely  keen  the  country 
quiet  for  another  week.'— B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  vi. 
ch.  i. 

Proruption.  s.  [Lat.  ruptio,  -onis,  from 
rumpo  =  1  break ;  pass.  part,  ruptus."]  Act 
of  bursting  out. 

Others  ground  this  disruption  upon  their  conti- 
nued or  protracted  time  of  delivery,  whereat,  ex- 
cluding but  one  a  day,  the  latter  brood,  impntient, 
by  a  forcible  proruption  anticipates  their  period  of 
exclusion. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 
Prosaic,  adj.     Belonging  to  prose  ;  resem- 
bling prose. 

In  modern  rhythm,  be  it  prosaic  or  poetic,  he 
[the  reader]  must  expect  to  find  it  governed  for  the 
greater  part  by  accent. — Harris,  Philological  In- 
quiries. 

These  prosaic   lines,  this   spiritless   eulogy,  are 
much  below  the  merit  of  the  critic  whom  they  are 
intended  to  celebrate.— J.   Warton,  Essay  on  the 
Writings  and  Genius  of  Pope. 
Prosaism,  s.     Prosaic  phrase.     Rare. 

Crushed  and  bruised  is  a  prosaism  and  a  peris- 
sology.— Scott,  Critical  Essays. 
Prosal.  adj.     Prosaic.     Hare. 

The  priest  not  always  composed  his  prosal  rap- 
tures into   verse.  —  Sir  T.  Browne,  Miscellanies, 
p.177. 
Proscribe,  v.  a.    [Lat.  proscribo,  pass.  part. 

pruscriptus  ;  proscriptio,  -onis.~\ 
1.  Censure  capitally  ;  doom  to  destruction. 

Robert  Vere,  earl  of  Oxford,  through  the  malice  of 
the  peers,  was  banished  the  realm,  and  proscribed. 
— Spenser. 

I  hid  for  thee 

Thy  murder  of  thy  brother,  (being  so  bribed,) 
And  writ  him  in  the  list  of  my  proscribed 
After  thy  tact.  B.Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy,  i.  1. 

Follow'd  and  pointed  at  by  fools  and  boys, 
But  dreaded  and  proscribed  by  men  of  sense. 

Lord  Roscpmmon. 

In  the  year  325,  as  is  well  known,  the  Arian  doc- 
trines were  proscribed,  and  anathematized  in  the 
famous  council  of  Nice,  consisting  of  three  hundred 
and  eighteen  bishops,  very  unanimous  in  their  reso- 
lutions, excepting  a  few  reclairuants.— Bishop  Wa- 
terland. 
2.  Interdict.  Rare. 

He  shall  be  found, 
And  taken  or  proscribed  this  happy  ground. 

Dryden,  State  of  Innocence,  iii.  1. 
Some  utterly  proscribe  the  name  of  chance,  as  a 
word  of  impious  and  profane  signification;   and 
indeed  if  taken  by  us  in  that  sense,  in  which  it  was 
used  by  the  heathen,  so  as  to  make  any  thing  casual, 
in  respect  of  God  himself,  their  exception  ought 
justly  to  be  admitted. — South,  Sermons. 
Proscriber.  s.     One  who  proscribes. 

The  triumvir  and  proscriber  had  descended  to  us 
in  a  more  hideous  form, ...  if  the  emperor  had  not 
taken  care  to  make  friends  of  him  [Virgil]  and 
Horace. — Dryden,  Essay  on  Epick  Poetry. 
Proscription,  s.     Doom  to  death  or  confis- 
cation. 

You  took  his  voice  who  should  be  prickt  to  die, 
In  our  black  sentence  and  proscription. 

Shafospear,  Julius  Ceesar,  iv.  1. 

Sylla's  old  troops  . . . 

Are  . . .  needy  and  poor ;  and  have  but  left  t'  expect 
From  Catiline  new  bills  and  new  proscriptions. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy,  v.  1. 
For  the  title  of  proscription  or  forfeiture,  the 
emperor  hath  been  judge  and  party,  and  justiced 
himself.— Bacon. 

The  Act  of  Grace  the  nation  owed  to  William 
alone  ;  and  it  is  one  of  his  noblest  and  purest  titles 
to  renown.  From  the  commencement  of  the  civil 
troubles  of  the  seventeenth  century  down  to  the 
Revolution,  every  victory  gained  by  either  party 
had  been  followed  by  a  sanguinary  proscription. 
When  the  Roundheads  triumphed  over  the  Cavaliers, 
when  the  Cavaliers  triumphed  over  the  Roundheads, 
when  the  fable  of  the  Popish  plot  gave  the  ascen- 
dency to  the  Whigs,  when  the  detection  of  the  Rye 
House  Plot  transferred  the  ascendency  to  the  Tories, 
blood,  and  more  blood,  and  still  more  blood,  had 
flowed.— Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  xv. 
Prescriptive,  adj.  Proscribing. 

People  frequently  acquire  in  such  confederacies 
a  narrow,  bigoted,  and  prescriptive  spirit. — Burke, 
Thoughts  on  the  present  Discontents :  1770. 

If  Persius,  under  the  severities  of  a  prescriptive 
and  sanguinary  government,  was  often  obliged  to 
conceal  his  meaning,  this  was  not  the  case  of  Hall. 
— T.  Warton,  History  of  English  Poetry,  iv.  30. 
Prose,  s.  [Lat.  prosa.] 
1.  Language  not    restrained    to    harmonic 
sounds  or  set  number  of  syllables ;    dis- 
course not  metrical. 
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Things  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  16. 

The  reformation  of  prone  was  owing  to  Boccace, 
who  is  the  standard  of  purity  in  the  Italian  tongue, 
though  many  of  his  phrases  are  become  obsolete.— 
Dryden. 

I  will  be  still  your  friend  in  prose: 
Esteem  and  friendship  to  express, 
Will  not  require  poetick  dress.  Swift. 

I've  half  a  mind  to  tumble  down  to  prose; 
But  verse  is  more  in  fashion— so  here  goes. 

Byron,  Beppo.  Hi. 

English  prose  in  Wycliffe's  Bible,  the  higher  Eng- 
lish poetry  in  its  true  father,  Chaucer,  maintained 
this  prevailing  and  dominant  Teutonism.  WyclinVs 
Bible,  as  translated  from  the  Vulgate,  had  not  so 
entirely  shaken  off  the  trammels  of  Latinity  as  our 
later  versions  ;  but  this  first  bold  assertion  of  Teu- 
tonic independence  immeasurably  strengthened, 
even  in  its  language,  that  independence.  —  Milman, 
History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  xiv.  ch.  vii. 

The  poorest  of  it  [the  Elizabethan  poetry]  is  dis- 
tinguished from  prose  by  something  more  'than  the 
mere  sound.— Craik,  History  of  English  Literature, 
vol.  i.  p.  521. 

As  the  first  element  of  a  compound. 

Prose-men  alone  for  private  ends, 
I  thought,  forsook  their  ancient  friends. 

Prior,  Alma,  i.  355. 

My  head  and  heart  thus  flowing  through  my  quill, 

Verse-man,  and  prose-man,  term  me  which  you  will. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  sat.i. 

A  poet  lets  you  into  the  knowledge  of  a  device 

better  than  a  prose-ivriter,  as  his  descriptions  are 

often  more  diffuse.— A  ddison. 

2.  Prayer  of  the  Romish  Church,  used  only 
on  particular  days. 

Hymns  or  proses  full  of  idolatry.— Harmar,  Trans- 
lation of  Beza,  p.  267:  1587. 

Compare  how  many  prayers,  proses,  panegyrics, 
and  other  expressions  of  the  deepest  devotion  are 
bestowed  on  the  Virgin.— Brevint,  Saul  and  Samuel 
at  Endor,  p.  4 :  1674. 

The  word  is  still  in  use  at  Eton  for  a 
Sunday  attendance  in  school  when  part  of 
a  sermon  is  read.  Its  meaning,  however, 
is  (or  was)  so  unknown  that  it  is  con- 
sidered an  irreverent  term,  invented  by 
the  boys,  for  prayers ;  and  prayers  is,  or 
was,  the  name  by  which  it  was  denoted 
when  certain  of  the  higher  authorities  were 
addressed  concerning  it. 
Prose,  v.  n.  Make  a  tedious  relation,  nar- 
rative, or  address  ;  talk,  so  as  to  bore  the 
listener,  upon  a  subject. 

I|meant  now  before  to  have  sent  you  this  letter, 
But  Yarmouth  and  I  thought,  perhaps  'twould  be 

better 

To  wait  tJl  the  Irish  affairs  were  decided; 
That  is,  till  both  houses  had  prosed  and  divided. 

T.  Moore,  Twopenny  Postbag. 
Prosecute,  v.  a.  [Lat.  prosectttus,  pass.  part, 
of  prosequor,  from  sequor  =  I  follow ;  pro- 
secutor; prosecutio,  -onis.j 

1.  Pursue;  continue  endeavours  after  any- 
thing. 

I  am  beloved  of  beauteous  Hermia, 
Why  should  not  I  then  prosecute  my  right? 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  i.  1. 

I  must  not  omit  a  father's  timely  care, 
To  prosecute  the  means  of  thy  deliverance 
By  ransom.  Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  602. 

That  which  is  morally  good  is  to  be  desired  and 
prosecuted;  that  which  is  evil  is  to  be  avoided. — 
Bishop  Wilkins. 

He  prosecuted  this  purpose  with  strength  of  argu- 
ment and  close  reasoning,  without  incoherent  sallies. 
— Locke. 

2.  Continue ;  carry  on. 

The  same  reasons  which  induced  you  to  entertain 
this  war  will  induce  you  also  to  prosecute  the  same. 
— Sir  J.  Hayward. 

All  resolute  to  prosecute  their  ire, 
Seeking  their  own  and  country's  cause  to  free. 

Daniel. 

He  infested  Oxford,  which  gave  them  the  more 
reason  to  prosecute  the  fortifications. — Lord  Cla- 
rendon, History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

With  louder  cries 
She  prosecutes  her  griefs,  and  thus  replies.  Dryden. 

3.  Proceed  in  consideration  or  disquisition  of 
anything. 

An  infinite  |abour  to  prosecute  those  things,  so 
far  as  they  might  be  exemplified  in  religious  and 
civil  actions.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

4.  Pursue  by  law ;  sue  criminally :  (to  pro- 
secute differs  from  to  persecute  :  to  perse- 
cute always  implies  some  cruelty,  malignity, 
or  injustice;  to  prosecute,  is  to  proceed  by 
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legal  measures,  either  with  or  without  just 
cause). 

Prosecute.  v.  n.     Carry  on  a  legal  prose- 
cution ;  act  as  prosecutor. 

He  is  therefore  the  proper  person  to  prosecute  for 
all  public  offences  and  breaches  of  the  peace.— Sir 
W.  Blackstone,  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Eng- 
land. 

Prosecution.  .«. 

1.  Pursuit;  endeavour  to  carry  on. 

Many  offer  at  the  effects  of  friendship,  but  they 
do  not  last ;  they  are  promising  in  the  beginning, 
but  they  fail,  jade,  and  tire  in  the  prosecution. — 
South,  Sermons. 

Their  jealousy  of  the  British  power,  as  well  as 
their  prosecutions  of  commerce  and  pursuits  of  uni  • 
versal  itonarchy,  will  fix  them  in  their  aversions 
towards  us.— Addison. 

2.  Suit  against  a  man  in  a  criminal  cause. 

Persons  at  law  may  know  when  they  are  unfit  to 
communicate  till  they  have  put  a  stop  to  their  guilt, 
and  when  they  are  fit  for  the  same  during  their 
prosecution  of  it.—Kettlewell. 
Prosecutor,    s.     One  who  prosecutes;  one 
who  carries  on  anything ;  pursuer  of  any 
purpose  ;  one  who  pursues  another  by  law 
in  a  criminal  cause. 

Hot  prosecutors  of  their  own  opinions. — Sir  E. 
Sandys,  State  of  Religion. 

_  The  lord  Cromwell  was  conceived  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal mover  and  prosecutor  thereof.— Sir  H.  Spel- 
man,  History  of  Sacrilege. 

On  a  conviction  of  larceny  the  prosecutor  shall 
have  restitution  of  his  goods.— Sir  W.  Blackstone, 
Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England. 

Proselyte.  *.     [Gr.  irpoaii\vTO£  =  one  who  ar- 
rives at  a  place  ;  stranger.] 

1 .  Convert ;  one  brought  over  to  a  new  opi- 
nion in  religion. 

Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites ! 
for  ye  compass  sea  and  land  to  make  one  pronely te^ 
and  when  he  is  made,  ye  make  him  twofold  more 
the  child  of  hell  than  yourselves.— Matthew,  xxiii.  14. 

'  What  think  you  of  this  new  sect,  which  I  am 
told  has  even  a  few  proselytes  in  Pompeii,  these  fol- 
lowers of  the  Hebrew  God— Christus  f— 'Oh,  mere 
speculative  visionaries,'  said  Clodius;  'they  have 
not  a  single  gentleman  amongst  them  ;  their  prose- 
lytes are  poor,  insignificant,  ignorant  people.'— Lorj, 
Lytton,  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  b.  i.  ch.  iii. 

2.  One  brought  over  to  any  new  opinion. 

He  that  saw  hell  in  's  melancholy  dream, 
And,  in  the  twilight  of  his  fancy's  theme, 
Scared  from  his  sins,  repented  in  a  fright, 
Had  he  view'd  Scotland,  had  turn'd  proseli/te. 

Cleaveland,  The  Rebel  Scot. 

Men  become  professors  and  combatants  for  those 
opinions  they  were  never  convinced  of,  nor  prose- 
lytes to.— Locke. 

Where'er  you  tread, 
Millions  of  proselytes  behind  are  led, 
Through  crowds  of  new-made  converts  still  you  go. 

Granville. 

What  numbers  of  proselytes  may  we  not  expect ! 
— Addison. 

Proselyte,  v.  a.    Make  a  proselyte  of  any 
one ;  convert. 

Others,  whom  they  proselyte  to  their  religion. — 
Dr.  H.  More,  Antidote  against  Idolatry,  pref. 

Men  of  this  temper  cut  themselves  off  from  the 
opportunities  of  proselyting  others,  by  averting 
them  from  their  company. — Id.,  Government  of  the 
Tongue. 

There  dwells  a  noble  pathos  in  the  skies, 
Which  warms  our  passions,  proselytes  our  hearts. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  ix. 

He  [Swift]  proselyted  great  numbers  to  the  pub- 
lick  worship  of  God ;  crowded  his  church  with  com- 
municants ;  and  then  enlarged  it  (principally  at  his 
own  expence)  to  receive  more. — Delany,  Remarks 
on  Lord  Orrery,  p.  64. 

I  feel  no  dislike  to  any  one  for  thinking  differ- 
ently from  me,  nor  have  I  any  propensity  to  prose- 
lyte others  to  my  sentiments.  —  Bishop  Watson, 
Charge,  p.  3  :  1798. 

Proselyted,  part.  adj.    Made  a  proselyte  of; 
converted. 

His  base  and  cruel  disposition  gave  occasion  to 
that  sarcastical  speech  of  Caesar  Augustus,  That  it 
was  better  to  be  Herod's  hog  than  his  son.  For, 
as  a  proselyted  Jew,  he  would  not  meddle  with  the 
former ;  but,  as  worse  than  a  Jew,  he  barbarously 
procured  the  murder  of  the  latter.— South,  Sermons, 
xi.  108. 

Proselytlsm.  s. 
1.  Conversion. 

That  spiritual  proselytism,  to  which  the  Jew  was 
wont  to  be  washed,  as  the  Christian  is  baptized. — 
Hammond,  Works,  iv.  500. 

•2.  Desire  to  make  converts. 

The  church  of  Rome  maintains,  that   all  nou- 
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catholics  are  in  a  state  of  damnation.  This  also  is  a 
mere  religious  opinion,  uncharitable  indeed,  but 
unimportant  to  a  protestant;  since  we  all  have  a 
just  confidence,  that  our  salvation  will  not  depend 
on  the  sentence  of  a  pope.  But  when  this  opinion 
is  attended  with  a  persuasion,  that  it  is  a  catholic's 
duty  to  bring  all  men,  '  per  fas  ac  nefas,'  within  the 
pale  of  the  Roman  church,  it  becomes  a  political 
opinion,  pregnant  with  a  zeal  for  proselytism,  and 
bringing  forth  persecution ;  it  lights  up  the  fires  of 
Smithfteld,  and  of  the  Inquisition. — Bishop  Watson, 
Charge,  p.  8 :  1805. 

Exclusive  endowment,  though  less  oppressive  and 
intolerant  than  a  proscription  of  religious  error,  and 
less  offensive  and  vexatious  than  a  system  of  State 
proselytism,  nevertheless  implies  political  inequality 
on  religious  grounds,  and  therefore  creates  a  certain 
amount  of  religious  discontent  and  discord.— Sir  G. 
C.  Lewis,  Influence  of  Authority  in  Matters  of 
Opinion,  oh.  ix. 

Proselytize,  v.  n.     Make  converts. 

As  he  was  zealously  proselytizing   at  Medina, 
news  came  that  Abusophian  Ben-Hareth  was  going 
into  Syria.— L.  Addison,  Life  of  Mahomet,  p.  71 : 
1679. 
Proselytize,  v.  a.     Convert. 

If  his  grace  be  one  of  those  whom  they  endeavour 
to  proselytize,  he  ought  to  be  aware  of  the  character 
of  the  sect,  whose  doctrines  he  is  invited  to  em- 
brace.— Burke,  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord, 
Proselytizing,  part,  adj.  Making  proselytes. 
The  attempt  to  draw  away  persons  from  the  camp 
of  error  by  direct  reward,  and  to  induce  them  by  a 
bounty  to  enlist  under  the  banners  of  truth,  obtains, 
therefore,  only  a  limited  and  partial  success.    So 
far,  however,  as  pecuniary  temptations  connected 
with   the  transmission  of  property,  and  rewards 
offered  by  a  government  in  the  way  of  official  emo- 
lument and  public  honours,  exercise  any  proselytiz- 
ing influence,  the  proselytes  are  chiefly  to  be  found 
among  the  wealthier  classes.— Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  In- 
fluence of  Authority  in  Matters  of  Opinion,  ch.  ix. 
Proseminary.  *.     The  one  out  of  two  insti- 
tutions connected  with  education,  in  which 
the  actual,  or  probable,  candidates  for  ad- 
mission into  the  higher  were  trained. 

Merchant  Taylors'  school  in  London  was  then 
just  founded  as  a  proseminary  for  Saint  John's 
College,  Oxford,  in  a  house  called  the  Manour  of  the 
Rose.  —  T.  Warton,  History  of  English  Poetry. 
(Ord  MS.) 
Proseminition.  s.  Propagation  by  seed. 

Touching  the  impossibility  of  the  eternal  succes- 
sion of  men,  animals,  or  vegetables  by  natural  pro- 
pagation orprosemination,  the  reasons  thereof  shall 
be  delivered.— (Sir  M.  Hale. 

Proser.  S. 

1.  Writer  of  prose. 

And  surely  Nash,  though  he  a  proser  were, 
A  branch  of  laurel  yet  deserves  to  beare.    Drayton. 

Menage  invented  a  term  of  which  an  equivalent  is 
wanting  in  our  language ;  '  J'ai  fait  prosateur  a 
1'imitation  de  1'Italien  prosatore,  pour  dire  un 
homme  qui  6crit  en  prose.'  To  distinguish  a  prose 
from  a  verse  writer,  we  once  had  '  a  proser.'  Dray- 
ton  uses  it ;  but  this  useful  distinction  has  unluckily 
degenerated,  and  the  current  sense  is  so  daily  urgent, 
that  the  purer  sense  is  irrecoverable. — /.  Disraeli, 
Curiosities  of  Literature,  History  of  New  Words. 

2.  One  who  proses  by  making  a  tiresome 
relation  of  uninteresting  matters. 

Prosing,  verbal  abs.    Act  of  one  who  proses. 

1.  By  writing  prose. 

It  was  found,  that  whether  aught  was  imposed  me 
by  them  that  had  the  overlooking,  or  betaken  to  of 
mine  own  choice  in  English  or  other  tongue,  pros- 
ing or  versing,  but  chiefly  this  latter,  the  style,  by 
certain  vital  signs  it  had,  was  likely  to  live. — Milton, 
Reasons  of  Church  Government  urged  against  Pre- 
lacy, b.  ii. 

2.  By  making  a  tedious  relation. 

Marivaux  is  now  held  in  such  contempt,  that 
marivauder  is  a  fashionable  phrase  among  the 
French,  and  signifies  neither  more  nor  less  than  our 
fashionable  phrase  of  prosing. — Mason,  Note  on 
Gray's  Letters. 

Prosodia.   s.     Prosody,  of  which   it  is  the 
Latin  form. 

I  have  long  had  by  me  the  materials  of  an  English 
prosodia,  containing  all  the  mechanical  rules  of 
versification;  wherein  I  have  treated  with  some 
exactness  of  the  part,  the  quantities,  and  the  pauses. 
—Dry den,  On  Hie  JEneid.  (Ord  MS.) 

Prosodian.  s.    One  skilled  in  metre  or  pro- 
sody. 

Some  have  been  so  bad  prosodians,  as  from  thence 
to  derive  maluui,  because  that  fruit  was  the  first 
occasion  of  evil. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 
Prosodical.  adj.  Of,  or  relating  to,  prosody. 
This  is  a  burlesque  Latin  poem, . . .  not  destitute 
of  prosodical  harmony. —  T.  Warton,  History  of 
English  Poetry,  ii.  356. 
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I  put  the  learned  bishop's  [Dr.  Lowth's]  prp- 
sodical  system  thus  in  short.— Mason,  Essays  his- 
torical and  critical  on  English  Church  Musick,  p. 
180. 

An  important  view  of  the  final '  e '  in  the  English  of 
the  period  from  the  Norman  Conquest  down  at  least 
to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  has  been  for 
the  first  time  propounded  by  Mr.  Guest.  He  be- 
lieves that  it  has,  at  least  in  many  cases,  a  gram- 
matical, as  well  as  a  prosodical,  value ;  that  it  is  the 
remnant  of  or  substitute  for  the  vowel  of  inflection 
belonging  to  the  original  form  of  the  language.  Thus, 
in  the  expression,  'shoures  sote"  (showers  sweet),  he 
holds  the  'e'  of  'sote'  to  be  the  sign  of  the  plural; 
and  that  of  'rote'  in  the  expression  'to  the  rote' 
(to  the  root)  to  be  the  distinctive  termination  of  the 
dative  singular.  In  other  cases,  again,  he  conceives 
that  the '  e'  distinguishes  what  is  called  (as  in  modern 
German)  the  definite  from  the  indefinite  form  of 
the  adjective ;  in  others,  the  adverb  from  the  adjec- 
tive ('brighte,' for  example,  being  the  former,  equiva- 
lent to  our  modern  '  brightly," '  bright '  the  latter.) — 
Craik,  History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  268, 
note. 
Prosodist.  s.  One  who  understands  prosody. 

The  exact  prosodist  will  find  the  line  of  swiftness 
by  one  time  longer  than  that  of  tardiness.— John- 
son, Lives  of  the  Poets,  Pope. 
How  I  sympathise  with  you  on  the  dull  duty  of  a 

reviewer,  and  heartily  damn  with  you  Ned  E 

and  the  prosodist. — C.  Lamb,  Letter  to  Coleridge. 
Prosody,  s.     [Gr.  irpoawdia  =  accent.]     Part 
of  grammar  which  teaches  the  sound  and 
quantity  of  syllables,  and  the  measures  of 
verse. 

Prosody  and  orthography  are  not  parts  of  gram- 
mar, but  diffused  like  the  blood  and  spirits  through 
the  whole. — Ii.  Jonson. 

Prosopography.  s.  [Gr.  irpoo-uTtov  =  person, 
character  +  ypaipw  =  I  write,  describe.]  De- 
scription, or  representation,  of  any  one's 
personal  appearance,  or  of  his  character. 
Hare. 

Thus  far  the  actes  and  deeds  of  Stephan  ;  now  a 
little  of  other  brief  remembrances,  and  first  touch- 
ing the  prosopography  or  description  of  his  person. 
— Holinshed,  Stephen :  1154.  (Rich.) 

Prosopolepsy.  s.  [Gr.  Trpoaatirov  +  the  root 
of  \ajuj3d via  =  I  take ;  t-\uf3-ov  =  I  took;  Xffij/ic. 
=  taking.]  Respect  of  persons.  Rare. 

There  can  be  no  reason  given  why  there  might  not 
be  as  well  other  ranks  and  orders  of  souls  superiour 
to  those  of  men,  without  the  injustice  of  prosopolep- 
sie. — Cudworth,  Intellectual  System,  p.  567.  (Rich.) 

A  wise  man  should  be  very  particularly  cautious 
how  he  gives  credit  to  a  man's  outward  appearance. 
It  is  an  irreparable  injustice  we  are  guilty  of  towards 
one  another,  when  we  are  prejudiced  b'y  the  looks 
and  features  of  those  whom  we  do  not  know.  How 
often  do  we  conceive  hatred  against  a  person  of 
worth,  or  fancy  a  man  to  be  proud  or  ill-natured  by 
his  aspect,  whom  we  think  we  cannot  esteem  too 
much  when  we  are  acquainted  with  his  real  cha- 
racter. Dr.  Moore,  in  his  admirable  system  of 
Ethics,  reckons  this  particular  inclination  to  take 
a  prejudice  against  a  man  for  his  looks  among  the 
smaller  vices  in  morality,  and,  if  I  remember,  gives 
it  the  name  of  a  prosopulepsie. — Addison,  Spectator, 
no.  86.  (Ord  MS,) 

Prosopopeia.  S.  [Gr.  irpnauTrnv  +  irotiio  =  I 
make.]  Figure  of  speech  by  which  things 
are  made  persons ;  personification,  the  two 
words  being  approximate  translations  of 
one  another. 

These  reasons  are  urged,  and  raised  by  the  pro- 
sopoposia  of  Nature  speaking  to  her  children. — 
JJryden. 

No  poetical  power  or  skill,  for  example,  could  give 
any  grandeur  or  solemnity  to  the  prosopopoeia  either 
of  a  wheelbarrow,  or  of  the  art  of  making  wheelbar- 
rows.— Craik,  History  of  English  Literature,\ol.  ii. 
p.  375. 
Prospect,  s.  [Lat.  prospectus.] 

1.  View  of  something  distant. 

Eden  and  all  the  coast  in  prospect  lay. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  89. 

The  Jews  being  under  the  ceconomy  of  immediate 
revelation,  might  be  supposed  to  have  had  a  freer 
prospect  into  that  heaven,  whence  their  law  de- 
scended.— Dr.  II.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

It  is  better  to  marry  than  to  burn,  says  St.  Paul ; 
a  little  burning  felt  pushes  us  more  powerfully, 
than  greater  pleasures  in  prospect  allure. — Locke. 

2.  Place  which  affords  an  extended  view. 

Him  God  beholding  from  his  prospect  high, 
Wherein  past,  present,  future  he  beholds, 
Thus  spake.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  77. 

3.  Series  of  objects  open  to  the  eye. 

There  is  a  very  noble  prospect  from  this  place : 
on  the  one  side  lies  a  vast  extent  of  seas,  that  runs 
abroad  further  than  the  eye  can  reach:  just  oppo- 
site stands  the  green  promontory  of  Surreutum, 
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and  on  the  other  side  the  whole  circuit  of  the  bay 
of  Naples. — Addison. 

But  has  the  labourer,  has  the  seaman  done 
Less  worthy  service,  though  not  dealt  to  one? 
Shall  we  not  then  contribute  to  their  ease, 
In  their  old  haunts  where  ancient  objects  please? 
That,  till  their  sight  shall  fail  them,  they  may  trace 
The  well-known  prospect  and  the  long-loved  face. 
Crabbe,  The  Borough, 

4.  Object  of  view. 

Man  to  himself 

Is  a  large  prospect,  mised  above  the  level 
Of  his  low  creeping  thoughts. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  The  Sophy,  y.  1. 
Present,  sad  prospect .'  can  he  aught  descry, 
But  what  affects  his  melancholy  eye ; 
The  beauties  of  the  ancient  fabrick  lost 
In  chains  of  craggy  hills,  or  lengths  of  dreary  coast. 
Prior,  Solomon,  iii.  397. 

5.  View  delineated  ;  picturesque  representa- 
tion of  a  landscape. 

Claude  Lorrain,  on  the  contrary,  was  convinced, 
that  taking  nature  as  he  found  it  seldom  produced 
beauty ;  his  pictures  are  a  composition  of  the  various 
draughts  which  he  has  previously  made  from  various 
beautiful  scenes  and  prospects. — Sir  J.  Reynolds. 

6.  View  into  futurity :    (opposed  to  retro- 
spect'). 

To  be  king, 

Stands  not  within  the  prospect  of  belief, 
No  more  than  to  be  Cawdor. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  J. 

To  him,  who  hath  a  prospect  of  the  different  state 
of  perfect  happiness  or  misery,  that  attends  all  men 
after  this  life,  the  measures  of  good  and  evil  are 
mightily  changed.— Locke. 

If  there  be  no  prospect  beyond  the  grave,  the  in- 
ference is  right ;  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow 
we  shall  die.— Id. 

Against  himself  his  gratitude  maintain'd, 
By  favours  past,  not  future  prospects  gain'd. 

Smith. 

7.  Regard  to  something  future. 

Is  he  a  prudent  man,  as  to  his  temporal  estate, 
that  lays  designs  only  for  a  day,  without  any  pros- 
pect to,  or  provision  for,  the  remaining  part  of  hi* 
life?— Archbishop  Tillotson. 

'  If  you  are  going'to  London,"  said  Levy, '  my  car- 
riage, ere  this,  must  be  at  the  door,  and  I  shall  be 
proud  to  offer  you  a  seat,  and  converse  with  you  on 
your  prospects.'— Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  xii. 
ch.  xxxiii. 

Prospect,  v.  n.     Look  out  towards.     Rare. 

This  poynte  semethe  as  though  it  woulde  invade 
the  monte  Atlas  in  Aphrica,  for  it  prospectethe  tiy- 
warde  that  parte  of  Aphrike  which  the  Portugales 
caule  Caput  Bonae  Sperantise.— Eden,  Translation 
of  Peter  Martyr,  leaf  79.  (Ord  MS.) 

The  mountaynes  prospectynge  towarde  the  northe. 
—7<1166.  (Ord  MS.) 

Prospection.  s.  Act  of  looking  forward,  or 
providing. 

What  does  all  this  prove,  but  that  the  prospection, 
which  must  be  somewhere,  is  not  in  the  animal,  but 
in  the  Creator  ?—Paley,  Natural  Theology,  ch.  xviii. 
Prospective,  adj. 

1.  Viewing  at  a  distance. 

Time's  long  and  dark  prospective  glass. 

Milton,  Vacation  Exercises,  71. 

2.  Acting  with  foresight. 

The  French  king  and  king  of  Sweden  are  circum- 
spect, industrious,  and  prospective  too,  in  this  affair. 
—Sir  J.  Child. 

Whatever  explication  be  adopted,  we  have  a  pros- 
pective contrivance  of  the  most  curious  kind :  we 
have  organizations  three  deep.  —  Paley,  Natural 
Theology,  ch.  ix.  §  5. 

The  tribe  of  vulgar  politicians  are  the  lowest  of 
our  species.  There  is  no  trade  so  vile  and  mechani- 
cal as  government  in  their  hands.  Virtue  is  not 
their  habit.  They  are  out  of  themselves  in  any 
course  of  conduct  recommended  only  by  conscience 
and  glory.  A  large,  liberal,  and  prospective  view  of 
the  interests  of  states  passes  with  them  for  romance  j 
and  the  principles  that  recommend  it  for  the  wan- 
derings of  a  disordered  imagination.— Burke,  Letter* 
on  a  Regicide  Peace. 

Prospectus.  *.  [Lat.]  Plan  proposed  of  a 
literary  work,  usually  containing  a  speci- 
men of  it. 

Before  my  prospectus  appeared,  my  very  inten- 
tions were  scrutinized  and  suspected:  —  Geddet, 
Translation  of  the  Bible,  Address,  p.  9. 

Prosper,  v.  a.    Make  happy ;  favour. 

Kind  gods,  forgive 
Me  that,  and  prosper  him. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  7. 
All  things  concur  to  prosper  our  design  ; 
All  things  to  prosper  any  love  but  mine.     Dryden. 
Prosper,  v.  n. 
1.  Be  prosperous;  be  successful. 

-     [My  word]  shall  not  return  unto  me  void,  but 
it  shall  accomplish  that  which  1  please,  and  it  shall 
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prosper  in  the  thing  whereto  I  sent  it.— Isaiah,  Iv. 

Philip  saw  that  this  man  increased  by  little  and 
little,  and  that  things  prospered  with  him  still  more 
and  more. — 2  Maccabees,  viii.  8. 

Surer  to  prosper,  than  prosperity 
Could  have  assured  us. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  39. 

2.  Thrive. 

All  things  Aoprosper  best,  when  they  are  advanced 
to  the  better;  a  nursery  of  stocks  ought  to  be  in  a 
more  barren  ground  than  that  whereunto  you  re- 
move them. — Bacon. 

The  plants,  which  he  had  set,  did  thrive  and  pros- 
per.— Cowley. 

How  they  prosper'd,  bud,  and  bloom. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  45. 

That  neat  kind  of  acer,  whereof  violins  and  musical 
instruments  are  made,  prospers  well  in  these  parts. 
—Brown,  Travels. 

3.  Be  powerful  or  strong;    at,  or  near,  its 
height.     Rhetorical. 

Take  warning !  he  that  will  not  sing 
While  yon  sun  prospers  in  the  blue, 
Shall  sing  for  want,  ere  leaves  are  new, 

Caught  in  the  frozen  palms  of  Spring. 

Tennyson,  The  Blackbird. 

Prosperity,  s.  Success ;  attainment  of 
wishes ;  good  fortune ;  thriving  condition. 
Prosperity,  in  regard  of  our  corrupt  inclination  to 
abuse  the  blessings  of  Almighty  God,  doth  prove  a 
thing  dangerous  to  the  souls  of  men. — Hooker,  Ec- 
clesiastical Polity. 

Prosperous,  adj.     Successful ;  thriving. 

Tour  good  advice,  which  still   hath  been  both 

grave 
And  prosperous.  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  1. 

Either  state  to  bear, 
Prosperous  or  adverse. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  361. 
I  wish  that  he  may  find 
A  happy  passage,  and  a.  prosperous  wind. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Passion  of  Dido. 

Prosperously,  adv.  In  a  prosperous  man- 
ner ;  successfully ;  fortunately. 

Prosperously  I  have  attempted,  and 
With  bloody  passage  led  your  wars,  even  to 
The  gates  of  Rome.       Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  v.  5. 

In  1596  was  the  second  invasion  upon  the  main 
territories  of  Spain  prosperously  atchieved  by  Robert 
earl  of  Essex,  in  consort  with  the  earl  of  Notting- 
ham.— Bacon. 

Those  who  are  prosperously  unjust  are  entitled 
to  panegyrick,  but  afflicted  virtue  is  stabbed  with 
reproaches.— Dryden. 

Prostate,  s.     In  Anatomy.     Gland  opening 

into  the  male  urethra  so  called. 
Prostate,  adj.     Prostatic. 

Modern  anatomists  describe  the  prostate  gland  as 
not  being  itself  a  very  sensitive  part,  and  hence  it  is 
more  subject  to  chronic  than  acute  disease,  to  which 
however  it  is  also  liable.— Cooper,  Dictionary  of 
Practical  Surgery. 

Prostatic.  adj.  Relating  to,  connected  with, 
constituted  by,  the  prostate,  or  prostate 
gland. 

The  diagnosis  of  prostatic  calculi  is  seldom  very 
clear. — Cooper,  Dictionary  of  Practical  Surgery. 
Prosternation.  s.     [see  Prostrate.]     De- 
jection;  depression;    state  of  being  cast 
down  ;  act  of  casting  down. 

While  we  think  we  are  borne  aloft,  and  apprehend 
no  hazard,  the  failing  floor  sinks  under  us,  and  with 
it  we  descend  to  ruin.  There  is  a  prosternation  in 
assaults  unlocked  for.—Felltham,  Resolves,  ii.  60. 

Their  triumphs  rise  from  the  church's  viduation, 
from  her  learning's  contempt  and  prosternation.— 
Water-house,  Apolugyfor  Learning,  p.  149 :  1653. 

Pain  interrupts  the  cure  of  ulcers,  whence  are 
stirred  up  a  fever,  watching,  and  prosternation  of 
spirits. —  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Prosthesis,  s.  [Gr.]  Addition;  super- 
added  part.  In  Surgery,  applied  to  such 
fresh  growths  as  fill  up  ulcers  or  fistulae. 
Prostibulous.  adj.  [Lat.  prostibulum  =  place 
for  the  show  of  objects  for  sale.]  Like, 
having  the  character  of,  a  prostitute. 

In  her  dwelleth  the  advowterous  cardinals,  the 
prostibulous  prelates  and  priests.— Bale,  Image 
p.  11.  (Rich.) 

Prostitute,  v.  a.  [Lat.  prostitutus ;  pass, 
part,  ofprostituo,  from  stutuo  =  I  set,  place, 
put  up  for  sale.] 

1.  Sell  to  wickedness;  expose  to  crimes  for  a 
reward  :  (commonly  used  of  women  sold  to 
whoredom  by  others  or  themselves). 

Do  not  prostitute  thy  daughter,  to  cause  her  to  be 
a  whore.— Leviticus,  lix.  29. 
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All  now  was  turn'd  to  jollity  and  game, 
To  luxury  and  riot,  feast  and  dance, 
Marrying  or  prostituting,  as  befel, 
Rape  or  adultery.       Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  714. 

Who  shall  prevail  with  them  to  do  that  them- 
selves which  they  beg  of  God,  to  spare  his  people 
and  his  heritage,  to  prostitute  them  no  more  to 
their  own  sinister  designs. — Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of 
Christian  Piety. 

Affections,  consecrated  to  children,  husbands,  and 
parents,  are  vilely  prostituted  and  thrown  away 
upon  a  hand  at  loo. — Addison. 

2.  Expose  upon  vile  terms. 

It  were  unfit  that  so  excellent  and  glorious  a  re 
ward,  as  the  Gospel  promises,  should  stoop  down 
like  fruit  upon  a  full  laden  bough,  to  be  plucked  by 
every  idle  and  wanton  hand— that  heaven  should  be 
prostituted  to  slothful  men. — Archbishop  Tillotson. 

Prostitute,  adj.  Vicious  for  hire;  sold  to 
infamy  or  wickedness  ;  sold  to  whoredom  ; 
vile. 

Leave  things  so  prostitute, 
And  take  the  Alcaick  lute. 

B.  Jonson,  Ode  on  his  New  Inn. 
Their  common  loves,  a  lewd  abandon'd  pack, 
The  beadle's  lash  still  flagrant  on  their  back, 
By  sloth  corrupted,  by  disorder  fed, 
Made  bold  by  want,  and  prostitute  for  bread. 

Prior,  Henry  and  Emma,  451. 
Prostitute,  s. 

1.  Hireling;  mercenary;  one  who  is  set  to 
sale. 

At  open  fulsome  bawdry  they  rejoice, 
And  slimy  jests  applaud  with  broken  voice. 
Base  prostitute!  thus  dost  thou  gain  thy  bread? 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Persius,  i.  60. 

He  had  the  impudence  to  offer  him  a  purse  of 
gold:  the  good  bishop  saw  it,  and  trembled:  and 
was  never  known  to  express  a  greater  concern  than 
upon  that  occasion :  the  confusion  he  was  in  upon 
such  an  unexpected  provocation  extremely  disor- 
dered him,  and  he  immediately  sent  away  this 
abandoned  prostitute  with  great  indignation.— Nel- 
son, Life  of  Bishop  Bull,  p.  459. 

No  hireling  she,  no  prostitute  to  praise.        Pope. 

2.  Public  strumpet. 

From  every  point  they  come, 
Then  dread  no  dearth  of  prostitutes  at  Rome. 

Dryden. 
Prostitution.  .s\ 

1 .  Act  of  setting  to  sale ;  state  of  being  set 
to  sale. 

2.  Condition,  state,  of  a  public  strumpet. 

An  infamous  woman,  having  passed  her  youth  in 
a  most  shameless  state  of  prostitution,  now  gains 
her  livelihood  by  seducing  others. — Addison,  Spec- 
tator. 

Prostitutor.  s.  One  who  prostitutes  any- 
thing ;  one  who  abuses,  disgraces,  or  vili- 
fies. 

I  see  the  reason  why  you  thought  of  printing  the 
Discourse  on  the  Holy  Spirit  by  itself,  as  you  did 
the  Discourse  on  the  Sacrament.  It  was  on  account 
of  that  part  which  exposes  the  pretences  of  our  mo- 
dern enthusiasts.  So  that  this  sermon  would  be  as 
seasonable  a  reproof  of  the  methodists,  as  the  other 
was  of  the  prostitutors  of  the  Lord's  supper.  — 
Bishop  Hurd,  Letters  to  Warburton,  letter  cl. 

Prostrate,  adj.  [Lat.  prostratus,  pass.  part, 
of  prosterno  =  cast,  or  throw,  down  ;  raze 
to  the  ground  ;  fell ;  prostratio,  -onis.'] 

1.  Lying  at  length  ;  groveling,  as  that  which 
is  .knocked,  or  felled,  down. 

Once  I  saw  with  dread  oppressed 
Her  whom  1  dread ;  so  that  with  prostrate  lying, 
Her  length  the  earth  in   love's  chief  cloathing 
dressed.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Before  fair  Britomart  she  fell  prostrate.  Spenser. 
He  beard  the  western  lords  would  undermine 
His  city's  wall,  and  lay  his  tow'rs  prostrate. 

Fairfax. 
Grovelling  and  prostrate  on  yon  lake  of  fire. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  280. 
The  greatest  men,  with  hardly  an  exception,  be- 
came ecclesiastics,  and  all  temporal  considerations, 
all  views  of  earthly  policy,  were  despised  and  set  at 
nought.  No  one  inquired ;  no  one  doubted ;  no  one 
presumed  to  ask  if  all  this  was  right.  The  minds  of 
mun  succumbed  and  were  prostrate.  While  every 
other  country  was  advancing,  Spain  alone  was  re- 
ceding.— Buckle,  History  of  Civilization  in  Eng- 
land, vol.ii.  ch.  i. 

2.  Lying  at  mercy. 

Look  gracious  on  thy  prostrate  thrall. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  i.  2, 
At  thy  knees  lie 

Our  prostrate  bosomes  forc't  with  prayers  to  trie, 
It'  any  hospitable  right,  or  boone 
Of  other  nature,  such  as  have  bin  wonne 
By  laws  of  other  hous.es,  thou  wilt  give.     Chapman. 
4»  2 
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O'er  shields,  and  helms,  and  helmed  heads  he 

rode 
Of  thrones,  and  mighty  seraphim  prostrate. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  840. 

3.  Thrown  down  in  humblest  adoration. 

The  warning  sound  was  no  sooner  heard,  but  the 
churches  were  filled,  the  pavement  covered  with 
bodies  prostrate,  and  washed  with  tears  of  devout 
joy. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
Let  us  to  the  place 

Repairing  where  he  judged  us,  prostrate  fall 
Before  him  reverent ;  and  there  confess 
Humbly  our  faults,  and  pardon  beg. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  1088. 

While  prostrate  here  in  humble  grief  I  lie, 
Kind  virtuous  drops  just  gath'ring  in  my  eye. 

Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelard. 

Calixtus  summoned  a  council  at  Rheims,  and 
never  did  pope,  in  Rome  itself,  in  the  time  of  the 
world's  most  prostrate  submission,  make  a  more 
imposing  display  of  power,  issue  his  commands  with 
more  undoubting  confidence  to  Christendom,  re- 
ceive, like  a  feudal  monarch,  the  appeals  of  con- 
tending kings ;  and,  if  he  condescended  to  negociate 
with  the  emperor,  maintain  a  loftier  position  than 
this  first  great  French  pontiff.— Milman,  History  of 
Latin  Christianity,  b.  viii.  ch.  iii. 

At  thy  voice  her  pining  sons  uplifted 
Their  prostrate  brows  from  the  polluting  dust, 
And  our  almighty  Tyrant  with  fierce  dread 
Grew  pale.  Shelley,  Prometheus  Unbound. 

Prostrate,  v.  a.  Lay  flat ;  throw  down :  (in 
the  extract  from  Spenser,  with  the  accent 
on  the  last  syllable). 

In  the  streets  many  they  slew,  and  fired  divers 
places,  prostrating  two  parishes  almost  entirely.— 
Sir  J.  Hayward. 

A  storm  that  all  things  doth  prostrate, 
Finding  a  tree  alone  all  comfortless, 
Beats  on  it  strongly,  it  to  ruinate.  Spenser. 

Stake  and  bind  up  your  weakest  plants  against 
the  winds,  before  they  come  too  fiercely,  and  in  a 
moment  prostrate  a  whole  year's  labour.— Evelyn, 
Calendarium  hortense. 

The  drops  falling  thicker,  faster,  and  with  greater 
force,  beating  down  the  fruit  from  the  trees,  pros- 
trating and  laying  corn  growing  in  the  fields.— 
Woodward,  Essay  towards  a  Natural  History  of 
the  Earth. 

With  self. 

Some  have  prostrated  themselves  an  hundred 
times  in  the  day,  and  as  often  in  the  night.— 
Duppa. 

Frederick  no  sooner  beheld  the  successor  of  St. 
Peter,  than  he  threw  off  his  imperial  mantle,  pros- 
trated himself,  and  kissed  the  feet  of  the  Pontiff— 
Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  viii. 
ch.  ix. 

Prostration.  *. 

1.  Act  of  falling  down  in  adoration. 

Nor  is  only  a  resolved  prostration  unto  antiquity 
a  powerful  enemy  unto  knowledge,  but  any  confi- 
dent adherence  unto  authority.— Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

The  worship  of  the  gods  had  been  kept  up  in 
temples,  with  altars,  images,  sacrifices,  hymns,  and 
prostrations. — Bishop  Stillingfleet. 

The  truths  they  had  subscribed  to  in  speculation 
they  reversed  by  a  brutish  senseless  devotion,  ma- 
naged with  a  greater  prostration  of  reason  than  of 
body. — South,  Sermons. 

2.  Dejection ;  depression. 

A  sudden  prostration  of  strength  or  weakness  at- 
tends this  colick. — Arbuthnot. 

Prostyle.  *.  [Fr.  ;  Gr.  vpoffrvXoc..']  In 
Architecture.  Building  that  has  only  pil- 
lars in  the  front. 

The  prostyle,  whose  station,  being  at  front,  con- 
sisted of  only  four  columns. — Evelyn.  (Rich.) 

Prosy,  adj.  Tedious  ;  inanimate ;  boring : 
(applied  to  conversation). 

'  See.  my  son,  how  little  wisdom  it  requires  to  go- 
vern States :  '—that  is,  men  !  That  so  many  mil- 
lions of  persons,  each  with  a  profound  assurance 
that  he  is  possessed  of  an  exalted  sagacity,  should 
concur  in  the  ascendancy  of  a  few  inferior  intellects, 
according  to  a  few  stupid,  prosy,  matter-of-fact 
rules  as  old  as  the  hills,  is  a  phenomenon  very  dis- 
creditable to  the  spirit  and  energy  of  the  aggregate 
human  species.— Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  x.  ch.  i. 

It  was  one  fatal  Monday— a  dull  question  of 
finance  and  figures.  Prosy  and  few  were  the  speak- 
ers. All  the  Government  silent,  save  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  another  business-like  per- 
sonage connected  with  the  Board  of  Trade,  whom 
the  House  would  hardly  condescend  to  hear.— Ibid., 
b.  x.  ch.  xiv. 

'  Hortense  is  an  empty  little  thing,  who  thinks  of 
her  prosy  fat  Camille  with  spectacles,  and  of  her 
two  children,  and  of  nothing  else  in  the  world  bo- 
side.'  —  Thackeray,  The  Newcomes,  vol.  ii.  D.  87  • 
1861. 

Prosyllogism.  s.  In  Logic.  See  second 
extract. 
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I  made  a  prosyllogism,  which  Mr.  Parsons  in  his 
ignorance  called  my  syllogism !  —  Bishop  Morton, 
A  DiscJiarge  of  the  Five  Imputations  against  the 
Bishop  of  JJuresme,  p.  201 :  1633. 

A  prosyllogism  is  when  two  or  more  syllogisms 
are  so  connected  together,  that  the  conclusion  of 
the  former  is  the  major  or  the  minor  of  the  fol- 
lowing.—  Watts. 

Protagonist.    S.     [Gr.    irpwrayovi<Trqc,    from 
dywwffrr/s  =  contender ;   aywv  =  contention, 
strife  for  a  prize.]     Term  applied  to  the 
leading  character,  or  actor  thereof,  in  the 
Greek  drama;  leading  character  in  general. 
"Pis  charged  upon  me  that  I  make  debauched 
persons  (such  as  they  say  my  astrologer  and  gamester 
are)  my  protagonists,  or  the  chief  persons  of  the 
drama ;  and  that  I  make  them  happy  in  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  play,  against  the  law  of  comedy,  which 
is  to  reward  virtue  and  punish  vice.—Dryden,  Mock 
Astrologer,  preface.  (Rich.) 

Protasis,  s.     [Gr.] 

1.  Maxim  or  proposition. 

I  would  I  had  not  cause  to  give  you  this  protasis. 
— Bishop  Morton,  A  Discliarge  of  the  Five  Imputa- 
tions against  the  Bishop  of  Duresme,  p.  277. 

2.  In  the  Ancient  Drama.     First  part  of  a 
comedy  or  tragedy  that  explains  the  argu- 
ment of  the  piece. 

Do  you  look  for  conclusions  in  a  protasisi  I 
thought  the  law  of  comedy  had  reserved  to  the  ca- 
tastrophe.— B.  Jonson,  Magnetick  Lady. 

Protatic.  adj.  Previous ;  preliminary.  Rare. 
There  are  indeed  some  protatick  persons  in  the 
ancients,  whom  they  use  in  their  plays  to  hear  or 
give  the  relation. — Dryden. 

Protean,  adj.  {Proteus,  in  the  classical  my- 
thology, the  name  of  a  sea  deity  who  had 
the  power  of  changing  his  shape  to  any 
extent.]  Having  the  character  of  Proteus 
in  respect  to  his  mutability  of  form  and 
nature ;  versatile. 

But  that  in  all  the  protean  transformations  of 
nature,  which  happen  continually,  there  should  be 
real  entities  perpetually  produced  out  of  nothing, 
and  reduced  to  nothing,  seemed  to  be  so  great  a 
paradox  to  the  ancients  that  they  could  by  no  means 
admit  of  it.—Cudworth,  Intellectual  System,  p.  32. 

Proteanly.  adv.  In  a  protean  manner ; 
after  the  manner  of  a  Proteus. 

Which  matter  of  the  universe  is  alwaies  substan- 
tially the  same,  and  neither  more  nor  less,  but  only 
proteanly  transformed  into  different  shapes. — Cud- 
worth,  Intellectual  System,  p.  36.  (Rich.) 

Protect,  v.  a.  [Lat.  protectus,  pass.  part, 
of  proteyo  ;  protectio,  -cms.] 

The  king 
Had  virtuous  uncles  to  protect  his  grace. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  ii.  3. 
Leave  not  the  faithful  side, 

That  gave  thee  being,  still  shades  thee,  and  protects. 
Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  is.  265. 
Full  in  the  midst  of  his  own  strength  he  stands, 
Stretching  his  brawny  arms  and  leafy  hands, 
His  shade  protects  the  plains. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgia,  ii.  407. 
Protection,  s. 

1.  Defence;  shelter  from  evil. 

Drive  toward  Dover,  friend,  where  thou  Shalt  meet 
Both  welcome  and  protection. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  6. 

If  the  weak  might  find  protection  from  the 
mighty,  they  could  not  with  justice  lament  their 
condition. — Swift. 

The  Archbishop  [Becket]  . . .  ended  by  solemnly 
renewing  his  inhibition  and  his  appeal :  '  My  person 
and  my  church  I  place  under  the  protection  of  the 
sovereign  Pontiff.' — Milman,  History  of  Latin  Chris- 
tianity, b.  viii.  ch.  viii. 

2.  Passport ;  exemption  from  being  molested : 
(as,  '  He  had  a  protection  during  the  re- 
bellion'). 

The  law  of  the  empire  is  my  protection. — Kettle- 
well. 

3.  In  Political  Economy.     Artificial  advan- 
tage   for    articles    of   native    production 
created  by  bounties,  or,  more  commonly, 
by    duties    upon    foreign    articles    which 
amount  to.  or  approach,  their  exclusion. 

The  means  by  which  this  advantage  is  accorded 
is  either  by  a  duty  levied  on  a  foreign  commodity, 
the  home  produce  remaining  duty  free,  or  by  a 
higher  duty  levied  on  the  foreign  than  on  the  home 
produce,  or  by  differential  duties  levied  on  the  pro- 
duce of  foreign  countries  and  colonial  dependencies, 
or  by  the  absolute  prohibition  of  import.  All  these 
metnot's  of  protection  have  been  adopted  in  this 
country  at  different  periods  of  its  economical  his- 
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tory.  An  example  of  the  first  kind  is  to  be  found  in 
the  sliding  scale  of  the  old  corn  laws,  and  the  shil- 
ling duty  of  the  new;  of  the  second,  in  the  duties 
levied  on  foreign  spirits  as  compared  with  the  excise 
on  home  produce ;  of  the  third,  in  the  colonial  sugar 
and  timber  duties;  of  the  fourth,  in  the  bygone  pro- 
hibition of  the  importation  of  Irish  cattle.— Rogers, 
in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Litera- 
ture, and  Art. 

Protectionism,  s.     System  of  protection. 

Protectionist,  s.  One  who  supports  the 
system  of  protection  (in  its  third  sense). 

The  argument  that  there  is  a  social  benefit  in  such 
a  protective  system  as  insures  a  diversity  of  occupa- 
tions is  a  favourite  mode  of  reasoning  with  the 
American  protectionists.— Rogers,  in  Brande  and 
Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Protective,  adj.     Defensive  ;  sheltering. 

The  frays,  the  trains,  the  incitements,  the  op- 
portunity, the  occasions  of  offence,  the  lures  and 
temptations  from  abroad,  and  the  businesses  and 
accidents  of  life,  deny  us  any  safety  but  what  we 
have  from  the  favour  of  protective  Providence.  — 
Felltham,  Resolves,  ii.  59. 

The  stately-sailing  swan  . . . 
Bears  forward  fierce,  and  guards  his  osier  isle, 
Protective  of  his  young. 

fliomson.  Seasons,  Spring. 

Most  protective  regulations  have  been  eliminated 
from  the  English  tariff;  but  all  nations  have  con- 
ceived, and  by  far  the  largest  number  still  conceive, 
that  there  is  great  wisdom,  patriotism,  and  security 
in  maintaining  a  protective  system,  despite  the 
almost  unanimous  reasonings  of  economists,  and  the 
convincing  experience  of  the  benefits  which  result 
from  an  opposite  policy.— Rogers,  in  Brande  and 
Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  A  rt. 

Protector,  s.     One  who  protects. 

J .  Defender ;  shelterer ;  supporter ;  one  who 
shields  from  evil  or  oppression ;  guardian. 

Hither  the  oppressed  shall  henceforth  resort, 
Justice  to  crave,  and  succour  at  your  court ; 
And  then  your  highness,  not  for  ours  alone, 
But  for  the  world's  protector  shall  be  known. 

Waller. 
This  song  we  therefore  sing  to  thee, 

And  pray  that  thou  for  evermore 
Would'st  our  protector  deign  to  be, 

As  at  this  time  and  heretofore ; 
That  thy  continual  favour  shown 

May  cause  us  more  to  thee  incline, 
And  make  it  through  the  world  be  known 

That  such  as  are  our  foes  are  thine. 

Wither,  Songs  and  Hymns  of  the  Church, 
song  Ixxxviii. 

The  king  of  Spain,  who  is  protector  of  the  com- 
monwealth, received  information  from,  the  great 
duke. — Addison. 

2.  Regent  of  a  kingdom,  as  opposed  to  its 
king  or  queen,  i.e.  as  a  subject,  during  the 
minority  of  the  sovereign,  or  as  any  non- 
regal  bead  of  the  executive,  entrusted  in 
an  exceptional  manner  with  the  supreme 
power.  See  last  extract. 

Is  it  concluded,  he  shall  be  protector '! — 
It  is  determined,  not  concluded  yet. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  3. 

What's  a  protector  'I    He's  a  stately  thing 
That  apes  it  in  the  non-age  of  a  king : 
A  tragic  actor,  Csesav  in  a  clown  ; 
He's  a  brass  farthing  stamped  with  a  crown : 
A  bladder  blown,  with  other  breaths  puffed  full ; 
Not  the  Perillus,  but  Perillus'  bull: 
JEsop's  proud  ass  veiled  in  the  lion's  skin  ; 
An  outward  saint  lined  with  a  dovil  within. 

Cleaveland. 

In  English  history  [the  title  of  protector]  has 
been  three  times  borne  by  daring  statesmen :  1. 
Richard,  duke  of  York,  in  1453,  was  appointed  by 
parliament  protector  during  pleasure.  2.  The  duke 
of  Somerset,  being  constituted  one  of  the  sixteen 
executors  of  Henry  VIII.,  obtained  a  patent  from 
the  young  king,  Edward  VI.,  in  1548,  constituting 
him  protector,  with  the  assistance  of  the  other 
fifteen  as  councillors;  but  he  enjoyed  this  dignity 
only  a  few  months,  and  his  loss  of  it  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  his  death.  3.  Cromwell  took  the  title  of 
lord  protector  of  the  commonwealth  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  on  December  12, 1653,  when 
the  Barebones  Parliament  resigned  its  authority 
into  his  hand.  His  son  Richard  succeeded  him.  in 
his  title  and  authority,  but  was  never  formally  in- 
stalled protector.— H.  Merivale,  in  Brande  and  Cox, 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Protectorate,  s.  Government  by  a  protector. 
Richard's  assumption  of  the  protectorate  was  in 
every  respect  agreeable  to  the  laws  and  usage.— Sir 
H.  Walpole,  Historic  Doubts,  appendix. 

This  gentleman  had  been  treated  with  particular 
severity,  during  the  protectorate,  for  his  attachment 
to  the  royal  cause.—  Wakefteld,  Memoirs,  p.  77. 

Protectorial.  adj.  Relating  to  the  office  of 
a  public  protector  or  governor. 

He  lived  under   the  government  of  James  the 
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first,  and  all  the  succeeding  ones  (tilll700,)  rnon 
archical,  republican,  and  protectorial. — Noble,  Bio- 
graphical History  of  England,  iii.  70. 
Protectorship.  5.     Office  of  a  protector. 

Did  he  not,  in  his  protectorship, 
Levy  great  sums  of  money  through  the  realm, 
for  soldier's  pay  in  Prance,  and  never  sent  it  ? 
By  means  whereof,  the  towns  each  day  revolted. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iii.  1. 

The  commonwealth  party  cried  out  upon  his 
[Richard  Cromwell's]  assuming  the  protectorship, 
as  a  high  usurpation. — Bishop  Burnet,  History  of 
his  Own  Time. 

Protectress,  s.     Female  protector. 

All  things  should  be  guided  by  her  direction,  as 
the  sovereign  patroness  and  protectress  of  the  en- 
terprize. — Bacon. 

Behold  those  arts  with  a  propitious  eye, 
That  suppliant  to  their  great  protectress  fly. 

Addison. 

Rowena,  .  .  .  requested  Rebecca  to  ride  by  her 
side. . . . '  It  were  not  fit  I  should  do  so,'  answered 
Rebecca,  with  proud  humility,  '  where  my  society 
might  be  held  a  disgrace  to  my  protectress.'— Sir  IT. 
Scott,  Ivanhoe,  ch.  xx. 

It  is  a  trait  of  the  times  to  find  the  same  person 
the  chief  patroness  of  piety  and  of  poetry.  Henry's 
r_L]  second  queen,  also,  Adelais,  or  Alice,  of  Louvain, 
is  addressed  by  several  of  the  Norman  and  Anglo- 
Norman  trouveres  as  the  special  protectress  of  them 
and  their  art.— Craik,  History  of  English  Litera- 
ture, vol.  i.  p.  109. 

Protegee.  *.  [Fr.]  Person  protected  by,  or 
taken  under  the  protection  of,  another. 

Their  eyes  were  fix'd 
Upon  each  other,  with  dilated  glance, 
In  Juan's  look,  pain,  pleasure,  hope,  fear,  mix'd 

With  joy  to  save,  and  dread  of  some  mischance 
Unto  his  protegee  ;  while  hers,  transfix'd 

With  infant  terrors,  glared  as  from  a  trance, 
A  pure,  transparent,  pale,  yet  radiant  face, 
Like  to  a  blighted  alabaster  vase. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  viii.  96. 

'  I  look  upon  you  quite  as  my  protegee.'  '  Pro- 
tegee,' said  Sybil,  '  I  live  with  my  father.'  '  What  a 
dear!'  said  Lady  Maud,  looking  round  to  Lord 
Milford.  'Is  not  she  naive?' — B.  Disraeli,  Sybil, 
b.  vi.  ch.  viii. 

Protein,  s.  [see  extract.]  In  Animal  Che- 
mistry. Substance,  considered  to  be  the 
basis  of  albumen,  fibrin,  and  casein,  these 
three  being  differentiated  from  protein  and 
from  each  other  by  their  atomic  constitu- 
tion and  certain  proportions  of  sulphur  and 
phosphorus  ;  upon  its  actual  existence  as 
a  separate  proximate  principle,  there  is  a 
doubt. 

Although,  it  has  been  remarked,  there  are  certain 
distinctive  peculiarities  apparently  belonging  to  each 
of  the  preceding  substances,  sufficient  to  establish 
them  as  separate  proximate  principles,  yet  the  gene- 
ral resemblances  which  pervade  them,  long  ago  in- 
duced chemists  to  regard  them  as  of  common  origin, 
and  as  deriving  their  peculiarities  from  small  quan- 
tities of  superadded  substances,  especially  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  and  certain  salts,  rather  than  from 
any  original  and  essential  difference  of  quantitative 
ultimate  composition.  These  views  have  been  amply 
sanctioned  by  the  discovery  of  the  identity  of  the 
above  compounds  as  derived  from  animals  and  vege- 
tables, and  more  especially  by  the  researches  of 
Mulder,  establishing  the  existence  in  all  of  them  of 
a  common  base,  which  appears  to  derive  its  origin 
from  the  vital  powers  of  plants,  and  to  be  transmit- 
ted from  them  to  animals,  as  an  essential  part  of 
their  food;  he  has  accordingly  termed  it  proteine 
(from  wpurevia,  to  hold  a  chief  place).  —  Brande, 
Manual  of  Chemistry :  1848. 

Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element  in  a 
compound. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  cannot  be  in  those  proximate 
chemical  compounds  coin  posing  organic  bodies,  that 
this  specific  polarity  dwells.  It  cannot  be  that  the 
atoms  of  albumen,  or  fibrine,  or  gelatine,  or  the 
hypothetical  protein-substance,  possess  this  power 
of  aggregating  into  specific  shapes ;  for  in  such  case, 
there  would  be  nothing  to  account  for  the  unlike- 
nesses  of  different  organisms.  —  Herbert  Spencer, 
Inductions  of  Biology,  §  65. 

Protend,  v.  a.  [Lat.  tendo  =  I  stretch  ;  pass, 
part.  tensus.~]  Hold  out;  stretch  forth. 
Rhetorical. 

Grimalkin,  to  domestick  vermin  sworn 
An  everlasting  foe,  with  watchful  eye 
Lies  nightly  brooding  o'er  a  chinky  gap, 
Protending  her  fell  claws,  to  thoughtless  mice 
Sure  ruin !  J.  Philips,  Splendid  Shilling. 

Protended,  part.  adj.  Stretched  forward. 
lihetorical. 

All  stood  with  their  protended  spears  prepared; 
With  broad    steel  heads  the  brandish'd  weapons 
glared.  Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid. 

Meleager  and  Atalanta. 
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Protease.  *.  [see  Protend.]  Extension. 
Rare. 

Begin,  O  Clio,  and  recount  from  hence 
My  glorious  soveraine's  goodly  auncestrye, 
Till  that  by  due  degrees,  and  \oi\g  protease, 
Thou  have  it  lastly  brought  unto  her  excellence. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iii.  3,  4. 

Protest,  v.  n.  [Lat.  testor  =  I  bear  witness  ; 
testis  =  witness.]  Give  a  solemn  declara- 
tion of  opinion  or  resolution. 

Here's  the  twin  brother  of  thy  letter;  but  let 
thine  inherit  first,  for,  I  protest,  mine  never  shall. — 
Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  1. 

Tho  peaking  cornuto  comes  in  the  instant,  after 
we  had  protested  and  spoke  the  prologue,  as  it  were, 
of  our  comedy. — Ibid.  iii.  5. 

I  have  long  loved  her;  and  I  protest  to  you,  be- 
stowed much  on  her ;  followed  her  with  a  doating 
observance. — Ibid.  ii.  2. 

He  protests  against  your  votes,  and  swears 
He'll  not  be  try'd  by  any  but  his  peers. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  The  Sophy,  prologue. 

The  conscience  has  power  to  disapprove  and  to 
protest  against  the  exorbitances  of  the  passions. — 
South,  Sermons. 

Protest,  v.  a. 

1.  Prove ;  show ;  give  evidence  of.    Obsolete. 

Many  unrough  youths,  that  even  now 
Protest  their  first  of  manhood. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  \.  2. 

2.  Call  as  a  witness. 

Fiercely  they  opposed 
31y journey  strange,  with  clamorous  uproar, 
Protesting  fate  supreme. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  478. 
Protest,  s. 

1.  Solemn  declaration  of  opinion  commonly 
against  something  :  (as,  '  The  Lords  pub- 
lished a  protest.') 

2.  In  Commercial  Law.     Notification  written 
upon  a  copy  of  a  bill  of  exchange  for  its 
non-payment  or  non-acceptance. 

Protest  must  be  made  in  writing,  under  a  copy  of 
such  bill  of  exchange  by  some  notary  public,  or  by 
any  other  substantial  inhabitant  in  the  presence  of 
two  credible  witnesses ;  and  notice  of  such  protest 
must  within  fourteen  days  after  be  given  to  the 
drawer.— Sir  W.  Blackstone,  Commentary  on  the 
Laws  of  England. 

Protestancy.  s.     Protestant  character. 

What  miserable  subdivisions  are  there  in  our  pro- 
testancie !— Bishop  Hall,  Quo  Vadis  7  sect.  16.  (Ord 
MS.) 

So  that  in  truth  these  exceptions,  if  they  were 
true,  would  not  strike  at  protestancy,  but  at  Chris- 
tian religion. — Archbishop  Tillotson,  Works,  vol.  iv. 
p.  160.    (Ord  MS.) 
Protestant,  adj.     Belonging  to  protestants. 

Since  the  spreading  of  the  protestant  religion,  se- 
veral nations  are  recovered  out  of  their  ignorance. 
— Addison. 

Protestant.  *.  One  who  adheres  to  the 
principles  and  opinions  of  those  who,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Reformation,  protested 
against  the  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

This  year  (1529)  the  reformed  in  Germany  got  the 
name  of  protestants. — Jortin,  Life  of  Erasmus, 
p.  484. 
Protestantlcal.  adj.     Protestant.     Rare. 

This  contention  is  yet  grown  to  be  more  intricate 
by  reason  of  a  third  kind  of  gospellers  called  Brown- 
ists ;  who,  being  directed  by  the  great  fervour  of  the  j 
unholy  ghost,  do  expressly  affirm  that  the  prates-  ' 
tantical  Church  of  England  is  not  gathered  in  the 
name  of  Christ  but  of  Antichrist. — Bacon,  Observa- 
tions on  a  Libel.    (Rich.) 

Protestantism,  s.     Protestant  religion. 

1  think  I  shall  speak  a  great  truth,  if  I  say  that 
the  only  thing  that  makes  protestantism  consider- 
able in  Christendom  is  the  Church  of  England.— 
South,  Sermons,  v.  64. 

There  were  schisms,  in  the  primitive  times,  long 
before  popery  ;  and  consequently  much  longer  be-  j 
fore  protestantism,  as  such,  was  in  being. — Trapp, 
Popery  truly  stated,  pt.  iii. 

When  the  liberal  genius  of  protestantism  had  per- 
fected its  work,  and  the  first  fanaticisms  of  well- 
meaning  but  misguided  zealots  had  subsided,  every 
species  of  useful  and  elegant  knowledge  recovered 
its  strength,  and  arose  with  nevy  vigour. — T.  War- 
ton,  History  of  English  Poetry,  ii.  401. 

The  inhabitants  of  Egg  and  Canner,  who  continue 
papists,  call  the  protestantism  of  them  the  religion 
of  the  yellow  stick. — Johnson,  Journey  to  the  He- 
brides. (Ord  MS.) 

Protestantly.  adv.  In  a  protestant  manner ; 
in  conformity  to  protestantism. 

Nothing  more  protestantly  can  be  permitted  than 
a  free  and  lawful  debate  at  all  times  by  writing, 
conference,  or  disputation  of  what  opinion  soever. 
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disputable  by  Scripture ;  concluding  that  no  man 
in  religion  is  properly  a  heretick  at  this  day,  but  he 
who  maintains  traditions  or  opinions  not  probable 
by  Scripture.— Milton,  Treatise  of  Civil  Power  in 
Ecclesiastical  Cases. 

Protestation.  *.  Solemn  declaration  of  re- 
solution, fact,  or  opinion. 

He  maketh  protestation  to  them  of  Corinth,  that 
the  Gospel  did  not  by  other  means  prevail  with 
them,  than  with  others  the  same  gospel  taught  by 
the  rest  of  the  apostles.  —  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

But  to  your  protestation ;  let  me  hear 
What  you  profess. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 

If  the  lords  of  the  council  issued  out  any  order 
against  them,  some  nobleman  published  a  protes- 
tation against  it.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the 
Grand  Rebellion. 

I  smiled  at  the  solemn  protestation  of  the  poet  in 
the  first  page,  that  he  believes  neither  in  the  fates 
or  destinies.— Addison. 

Protester,  s.  One  who  protests ;  one  who 
utters  a  solemn  declaration. 

Did  I  use 

To  stale  with  ordinary  oaths  my  love 
To  every  new  protester '! 

Shakespear,  Julius  Caesar,  i.  2. 
What  if  he  were  one   of  the   latest  protesters 
against  popery  ?  and  but  one  among  many  that  set 
about  the  same  work  ?— Bishop  Atterbury. 

Proteus,  s.  [see  Protean.  With  the  sense 
there  given,  it  is  a  proper,  rather  than  a 
common,  name ;  it  is  the  latter,  however, 
in  its  secondary  applications.] 

1.  Changeable,  shifty,  person. 

With  the  Jews  they  pass  for  Jews ;  being  such 
proteuses  in  religion  that  nobody  was  ever  able  to 
discover  what  shape  or  standard  their  consciences 
are  really  of.—Maundrell,  Travels,  p.  13. 

In  other  places,  the  count  appears  as  a  real  count ; 
as  Marquis  Pellegrini ; ...  as  count  this,  and  count 
that,  Count  Proteus— incognito ;  finally,  as  Count 
Alessandro  Cagliostro. — Carlyle,  Critical  and  Mis- 
cellaneous Essays,  Count  Cagliostro. 

2.  In  Zoology.     Batrachian  reptile,  in  which 
the  gills  of  the  tadpole  state  are  retained 
by  the  adult  animal,  in  addition    to  the 
lungs,  the  development  of  which  in  the 
ordinary  frogs,  efts,  &c.,  cause  the  loss 
of  them ;  perennibranchiate  batrachian  so 
called  (L&t.perennis  =  perpetual  +  branchiae 
=  gills). 

Of  this  group  (which  is  known  as  that  of  the 
perennibranchiate  batrachia,  this  name  indicating 
the  retention  of  the  gills),  may  be  especially  men- 
tioned the  proteus,  which  inhabits  the  waters  of  the 
underground  lakes  of  the  Tyrol,  and  has  a  long 
serpent-like  body,  with  four  short  and  slender  limbs 
on  which  it  crawls. — Carpenter,  Principles  of  Phy- 
siology, General  and  Comparative,  §  32;5a :  1851. 

In  the  pereunibranchiata,  as,  for  example  in  the 
proteus, . . .  the  blood  derived  from  the  heart  is 
obliged  to  pass  more  or  less  completely  through  gills 
appended  to  the  sides  of  the  neck,  before  it  arrives  in 
the  vessels,  which  may  be  said  to  represent  the 
branchial  veins  of  fishes.— Rymer  Jones,  General 
Outline  of  the  Organization  of  the  Animal  King- 
dom, §  1958. 

Prothalamium.  s.  [Lat.  from  Gr.  irpb  =  before 
+  ^dAa/jof  =  bed-chamber,  bridal-chamber.] 
Song  addressed  to,  or  in  honour  of,  the 
bride  and  bridegroom,  with  which  the 
marriage  ceremonies  opened  :  (opposed  to 
the  epithalamium,  with  which  they  con- 
cluded. The  following  is  the  title  of  one 
of  the  minor  poems  of  Spenser:  ' Pro- 
thalamion,  or,  a  Spousall  Verse,  in  Honour 
of  the  Double  Marriage  of  the  Two  Ho- 
norable and  Virtuous  Ladies,  the  Ladie 
Elizabeth,  and  the  Ladie  Katherine  Somer- 
set, Daughters  to  the  Right  Honorable  the 
Earl  of  Worcester,  and  espoused  to  the 
Two  Worthie  Gentlemen,  M.  Henry  Gil- 
ford, and  M.  William  Peters,  Esquyers'). 

Poets  wrote  prothalamiums  in  their  praise, 
Until  men's  ears  were  cloyed  with  the  report. 

Urayton,  T/te  Miseries  of  Queen  Margaret. 

(Rich.) 

At  Dunham  palace,  where  sweet  Hymen  sang, 
Whose  buildings  with  our  nuptial  musick  rang, 
When  prot/ialamions  praised  that  happy  day, 
Wherein  great  Dudley  match'd  with  noble  Gray. 

Id.,  Jane  Gray  to  Lord  Dudley.    (Ord  MS.) 
The  most  important  [of  the  Vod  poems  is]  a  long 
wedding  song.    More  than  a  mere  ode,  it  seems  to 
be  adapted  to  the  details  of  the  chief  preliminary 
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ceremonies ;  and  it  was,  to  some  extent,  an  acted 
chorus  ;  a  true  prothalamium.—Dr.  R.  G.  Latham, 
The  Nationalities  of  Europe,  vol.  i.  p.  154. 
Prothalllum.  *.   [Lat.  from  Gr.  irpo  =  before 
+  Oa\\l>g  =  shoot,  branch.]      In  Cryptoga- 
mic  Botany.      Immediate  product  of  the 
spore  of  a  fern  or  horsetail,  analogous  to 
an    impregnated    ovum,   out   of    a    part 
whereof  the  ordinary  plant  is  produced. 

Ferns  and  equisetaceae are  characterized  by 

producing  but  one  kind  of  spore When  these 

spores  are  sown,  they  germinate  by  emitting  a  tu- 
bular process  which  . . .  enlarges  into  a  small,  green, 
leaf-like  plate,  somewhat  like  the  frond  of  a  liver- 
wort, called  the  prothallium. . .  .  When  completely 
formed,  this  structure  exhibits  on  its  under  side 

i  ular  PaP'llary  bodies  of  two  kinds,  which  are 
called  antheridia  and  archegonia:  the  former  are 
scattered  over  the  whole  surface;  the  latter,  less 
numerous,  are  chiefly  found  in  the  thickened  central 
region  from  which  the  rootlets  arise In  the  in- 
terior [of  the  antheridia]  a  second  cell  is  formed, 
the  contents  of  which  become  .  . .  developed  into  a 
number  of  minute  vesicles,  the  sperm-cells. . . .  The 
canal  [of  the  archegonia]  leads  to  a  basal  cell  (em- 
bryo-sac), in  which  lies  a  germinal  corpuscle,  as  in 
the  archegomum  of  mosses.  This  corpuscle  is  fer- 
tilized by  the  entrance  of  spermatozoids  into  the 
canal,  and  becomes  an  embryonal  cell Cell- 
division  ensues  in  the  embryo  thus  formed  ; ...  the 
result  is  ...  the  formation  of  a  bud-producing  leaf. 
. . .  When  these  ...  are  sufficiently  mature,  they 
produce  the  spores  and  sporanges.— Henfrey,  Ele- 
mentary Course  of  Botany,  §§  917,  yi8,  919. 

Proto-  as  a  prefix  in  composition.  [Gr.  irp&~ 
rot- =  first]  Under  Protonotary  and 
Protovestiary  it  may  be  seen  that  it 
combines  with  a  Latin  word.  Its  ordinary 
contrasts  are  with  deutero-,  from  Stvrtpo<;  = 
second,  trito-,  from  rpiroc  =  third,  and  the 
other  numerals ;  rather  than  with  its  natural 
opposite  hytstato-,  from  wrraroe  =  last.  In 
other  words,  it  is  oftener  used  to  indicate 
the  place  of  the  object  which  it  denotes  as  a 
member  of  a  regular  sequence,  than  as  one 
of  the  extremes  of  a  series.  In  Chemistry, 
where,  however,  it  is  a  technical  rather 
than  a  generally  current  term,  this  is  seen 
in  such  compounds  as  Protoxide,  Deut- 
oxide,  Tritoxide,  &c.,  whereof  the  first  ex- 
presses the  largest,  the  last  the  smallest, 
proportion  of  oxygen. 

Protocol,  s.  [Lat.  protocollum,  from  Gr. 
ic6AAjj  =  glue,  as  applied  to  a  roll  or  docu- 
ment; Fr.  protocole ;  German,  protokol.] 

1.  Original  copy  of  any  document. 

An  original  is  stiled  the  protocol,  or  scriptural 
matrix ;  and  if  the  protocol,  which  is  the  root  and 
foundation  of  the  instrument,  does  not  appear,  the 
instrument  is  not  valid.— Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris 
Canonici. 

2.  Document  serving  as  a  preliminary  to,  or 
opening  of,  any  diplomatic  transaction. 

Protomartyr.   .v. 

1.  First  martyr:   (term  applied  to  St.  Ste- 
phen). 

Had  the  glorious  protomartyr  fixed  his  eyes  only 
upon  his  persecutors,  his  heart  could  not  but  have 
failed  to  see  the  fire  in  their  faces.— Bishop  Hall 
Select  Thoughts,  §  12. 

From  hence  we  went  immediately  to  St.  Stephen's 
gate,  so  called  from  its  vicinity  to  this  place  of  the 
protomartyr'ssuSering.— Maundrell,  Travels,  p.  103. 

2.  Anyone  who  suffers  first  in  a  cause. 

The  honour  and  gallantry  of  the  Earl  of  Lindsey 

is  so  illustrious  a  subject,  that  it  is  fit  to  adorn  an 

heroick  poem  ;  for  he  was  the  protomartyr  of  the 

cause,  and  the  type  of  his  unfortunate  royal  master. 

— Dryden,  All  for  Love,  dedication. 

Protonotary.   s.      [Greek,  of  the  Eastern 

Empire,   irputTovordpioe,  from    the    Greek 

Trpuiroc  +  the  Latin   notarius,   and  conse1- 

quently  a  hybrid  word.     As   an  English 

word,  it  is  so  far  pure  that  it  has  an  actual 

existence  in  the  language  from  which  it 

was  introduced,  which  is  more  than  can  be 

said  of   many  like   compounds.]      Chief 

notary ;  principal  registrar. 

I  poynt  you  to  be  protonotary 
Of  Fame's  court.  Skelton,  Poems,  p.  23. 

Saligniacus,  the  pope's  prothonotary,  denies  the 
Nubians  professing  of  obedience  to  the  bishop  oJ 
Rome. — Brere  wood. 
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The  most  distinguished,  Napoleon,  Count  of 
Campilia,  and  Burgudio,  protonotary  of  Viterbo, 
the  Pope  afterwards,  in  compassion,  kept  in  ho- 
nourable custody  in  his  own  palace. — Jlilinaii,  His- 
tory of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  ix.  ch.  i. 

Protonotariship.  *.  Office  or  dignity  of 
the  principal  registrar. 

He  had  the  protlwnotariship  of  the  chancery.— 
Carets. 

Protophyta.  s.  [Gr.  QVTOV  =  plant]  Or- 
ganism exhibiting  the  simplest  structures 
of  vegetable  life. 

(See  under  Protozoa.) 

Protoplasma.  s.  [Gr.  TrXao-^a  =  moulding, 
formation  ;  irXdZu  =  I  mould,  form.]  In 
Physiology.  Primary  organic  substance. 

That  which  seems  to  be  the  essential  pabulum  of 
the  vegetable  tissues  is  the  protoplasma,  containing 
saccharine,  gummy,  and  albuminous  matters  in  a 
particular  state  of  combination,  which  is  found  in 
all  rapidly-growing  plants;  and  if  this  can  be  sup- 
plied, it  is  probable  that  each  component  cell  of 
these  tissues  can  elaborate  for  itself  the  peculiar 
compounds  which  it  is  destined  to  contain. — Dr. 
Carpenter,  Principles  of  Physiology,  General  and 
Comparative,  §  558 :  1851. 
Protoplast,  s. 

1.  Original ;  thing  first  formed  as  a  copy  to 
be  followed  afterwards. 

They  cannot  discern  the  true  essence  of  things 
with  that  clearness,  as  the  protoplast,  our  first  pa- 
rent, could. — Howell,  Letters,  ii.  8. 

The  protoplast  could  have  no  right  to  immor- 
tality but  what  was  founded  in  the  gratuitous  sti- 
pulation and  covenant  of  God. — Bishop  Bull,  Works, 
lii.  1083. 

The  consumption  was  the  primitive  disease,  which 
put  a  period  to  our  protoplasts,  Adam  and  Eve. — 
Harvey. 

2.  First  individual,  or  pair  of  individuals,  of 
a  species. 

A  protoplast  is  an  organised  individual,  capable 
(either  singly  or  as  one  of  a  pair)  of  propagating  in- 
dividuals ;  itself  having  been  propagated  by  nosucli 
previous  individual  or  pair.  The  definition  of  the 
term  species  by  means  of  the  idea  of  descent  from  a 
single  protoplast,  has  the  advantage  of  being  per- 
manent and  immutable;  inasmuch  as  it  is  based 
upon  a  ground  that  no  subsequent  change  can  set 
aside.  On  the  other  hand  the  proof  of  the  original 
descent  is  an  inference  rather  than  a  fact  either 
ascertained  or  capable  of  being  so. ...  Hence— a 
species  is  a  class  of  individuals,  each  of  which  is  hy- 
pothetically  considered  to  be  the  descendant  of  the 
same  protoplast,  or  of  the  same  pair  of  protoplasts. 
A  multiplicity  of  protoplasts  for  a  single  species  is 
a  contradiction  in  terms.  If  two  or  more  such  in- 
viduals  (or  pairs),  as  like  as  the  two  Dromios,  were 
the  several  protoplasts  to  several  classes  of  organised 
beings  (the  present  members  being  as  like  each 
other  as  their  first  ancestors  were),  the  pheno- 
menon would  be  the  existence  in  Nature  of  more 
than  one  undistinguishable  species,  not  the  exist- 
ence of  more  than  one  protoplast  to  a  single  species. 
Dr.  R.  G.  Latham,  History  of  the  Varieties  of  Man. 
Protoplastic,  adj.  First  formed. 

Our  protoplastick  sire 
Lost  paradise  by  heaven's  provoked  ire. 

Howell,  Lexicon  Tetraglotton :  1660. 

Prototype,  s.  Original  of  a  copy ;  exem- 
plar ;  archetype. 

Man  is  the  prototype  of  all  exact  symmetry. — Sir 
H.  Wotton. 

The  image  and  prototype  were  two  distinct  things ; 
and  therefore  what  belonged  to  the  exemplar  could 
not  be  attributed  to  the  image. — Bishop  Stilling- 
fleet. 

Proto vestiary.  *.  [like  Protonotarv,  a 
hybrid  word  in  the  Greek  of  Constantino- 
ple ;  Lat.  vestis  =  garment.]  Head  keeper 
of  the  wardrobe. 

This  piece  was  written  in  Greek,  being  a  transla- 
tion from  the  Persian,  by  Surien  Seth,  styled  ma- 
gister  and  protovestiary ,  or  wardrobe  keeper,  of  the 
Palace  of  Antiochus  at  Constantinople,  about  the 
year  1078.— T.  Warton,  History  of  English  Poetry, 
1.129.  (OrdMS.) 

Protozoa,  s.  [Gr.  £wov  =  animal.]  In  Bio- 
logy. Organisms  exhibiting  the  simplest 
conditions  of  animal  life. 

The  beings  which  are  here  grouped  together 
under  the  designation  of  protozoa  have  a  very  near 
relationship  to  those  which  have  been  characterized 
as  protophyta  and  considered  as  the  simplest  forms 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom.— Dr.  Carpenter,  Princi- 
ples of  Physiology,  General  and  Comparative,  §  283«: 
1851. 

Protract.  v.  a.  Draw  out ;  delay ;  lengthen  ; 
spin  to  length. 

Where  can  they  get  victuals  to  support  such  a 
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multitude,  if  we  do  but  protract  the  war  ? — Knolles, 
History  of  the  Turks. 

He  shrives  this  woman  to  her  smock  ; 
Else  ne'er  could  he  so  long  protract  his  speech. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  i.  2. 
Protract,  s.     Tedious  continuance.     Hare. 

Since  I  did  leave  the  presence  of  my  love, 
Many  long  weary  days  I  have  out-worn, 
And  many  nights,  that  slowly  seemed  to  move 
Their  sad  protract  from  evening  until  morn. 


Protracted,  part.  adj.  Drawn  out ;  length- 
ened out. 

My  task  is  done— my  song  hath  ceased— my  theme 
Has  died  into  an  echo ;  it  is  fit 
The  spell  should  break  of  this  protracted  dream. 

Byron,  Childe  Harold,  iv.  185. 

Protractor.  *.     One  who  protracts. 

1.  One  who  draws  out  anything  to  tedious 
length. 

2.  Mathematical  instrument  for  taking  and 
measuring  angles. 

Protraction,  s.     Act  of  drawing  to  length. 

Those  delays 

And  long  protraction,  which  he  must  endure, 
Betrays  the  opportunity.  Daniel. 

As  to  the  fabulous  protractions  of  the  age  of  the 
world  by  the  Egyptians,  they  are  uncertain  idle  tra- 
ditions.— Sir  M.  Hale. 

Protract! ve.  adj.  Dilatory;  delaying;  spin- 
ning to  length. 

Our  works  are  nought  else 
But  the  protractiv e  trials  of  great  Jove, 
To  find  persistive  constancy  in  men. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  3. 
He  suffered  their  protractive  arts, 
And  strove  by  mildness  to  reduce  their  hearts. 

Dryden. 

Protractor,  s.     Protracter,  of  which  it  is  the 

Latin  form. 

Protreptical.  adj.  [Gr.  TrporpfTTTiKog,  from 
Tj067rw  =  I  turn.]  Having  a  tendency  to 
turn,  or  influence,  the  mind ;  hortatory ; 
suasory.  Obsolete. 

The  means  used  are  partly  didactical  and  pro- 
treptical ;  demonstrating  the  truths  of  the  Gospel, 
and  then  urging  the  professors  to  be  stedfast  in  the 
faith,  and  beware  of  infidelity. — Ward,  On  Infide- 
lity. 

Protrude,  v.  a.  [Lat.  trudo  =  I  push,  thrust, 
shove  ;  pass.  part,  trusus ;  protrusio,  -onisJ] 
Thrust  forward. 

When  the  stomach  has  performed  its  office  upon 
the  food,  it  protrudes  it  into  the  guts,  by  whose 
peristaltick  motion  it  is  gently  conveyed  along. — 
Locke. 

They  were  not  left,  upon  the  sea's  being  protruded 
forwards,  and  constrained  to  fall  off  from  certain 
coasts  by  the  mud  or  earth,  which  is  discharged  into 
it  by  rivers. —  Woodward. 

His  left  arm  extended,  and  fore-finger  protruded. 
— Garlick. 

Protrude,  v.  n.    Thrust  itself  forward. 

If  the  spirits  be  not  merely  detained,  but  protrude 
a  little,  and  that  motion  be  confused,  there  followeth 
putrefaction. — Bacon. 

Protrusion.  *.  Act  of  thrusting  forward ; 
thrust ;  push. 

To  conceive  this  in  bodies  inflexible,  and  without 
all  protrusion  of  parts,  we  are  to  expect  a  race  from 
Hercules  his  pillars. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Er- 
rours. 

One  can  have  the  idea  of  one  body  moved,  whilst 
others  are  at  rest ;  then  the  place  it  deserted,  gives 
us  the  idea  of  pure  space  without  solidity,  whereinto 
another  body  may  enter,  without  either  resistance 
or  protrusion  of  anything. — Locke. 
Protuberance,  s.    Something  swelling  above 
the  rest;  prominence;  tumour. 

If  the  world  were  eternal,  by  the  continual  fall 
and  wearing  of  waters,  all  the  protuberances  of  the 
earth  would  infinite  ages  since  have  been  levelled, 
and  the  superficies  of  the  earth  rendered  plain. — 
Sir  M.  Hale,  Origination  of  Mankind. 

Mountains  seem  but  so  many  wens  and  unnatural 
protuberances  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. — More. 
Protuberant,    adj.      Sticking,   or  bulging, 
out  or  forwards ;  prominent. 

One  man's  eyes  are  more  protuberant  and  swelling 
out,  another's  more  sunk  and  depressed. — Glanville, 
Scepsis  Scientifica. 

Though  the  eye  seems  round,  in  reality  the  iris 
is  protuberant  above  the  white,  else  the  eye  could 
not  have  admitted  a  whole  hemisphere  at  one  view. 
— Eay. 

Protuberate.  v.  n.     Stick,  bulge,  swell  for- 
wards ;  bulge  beyond  the  parts  adjacent. 
If  the  navel  protuberates,  make  a  small  puncture 
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with  a  lancet  through  the  skin,  and  the  waters  wil 
be  voided  without  any  danger  of  a  hernia  succeeding 
—Sharp,  Surgery. 

Protuberation.    s.       Sticking,   bulging,   01 
swelling  out  beyond  the  parts  adjacent. 

Because  of  the  protuberation  or  bunching  out  o 
the  parastatae.— Uooke,  Description  of  the  Body  o 
Man,  p.  206 :  1615. 

Protuberous.  adj.     Protuberant. 

The  grasshoppers  and  capers  are  in  their  form  anc 
fashion,  their  substance  and  consistence,  clean  con^ 
trary  one  to  another :  the  one  being  protuberous 
rough,  crusty,  and  hard  j  the  other,  round,  smooth 
spongy,  and  soft.  —  Smith,  Portrait  of  Old  Age 
p.  183. 

Proud,    adj.      [Fr.  preux ;    Lat.  probus  = 
honest,  honourable.] 

1.  Too  much  pleased  with  one's  self. 

The  proudest  admirer  of  his  own  parts  might  find 
it  useful  to  consult  with  others,  though  of  iiiferioi 
capacity.—  Watts. 

2.  Elated;  valuing  one's  self:  (with  of  be- 
fore the  object). 

Ifthou  beest  proud,  be  most  instant  in  praying 
for  humility. — Dr.  H.  More,  Whole  Duty  of  Man. 

High  as  the  mother  of  the  gods  in  place, 
And  proud,  like  her,  o/an  immortal  race.    Dryden 

Fortune,  that  with  malicious  joy 
Does  man  her  slave  oppress, 

Proud  of  her  office  to  destroy, 
Is  seldom  pleased  to  bless. 

Id.,  Translation  from  Horace,  b.  i.  ode  xix 

In  vain  of  pompous  chastity  you're,  proud, 
Virtue's  adultery  of  the  tongue,  when  loud. 

Id.,  Aurengzebe,  ii.  1, 

If  it  were  a  virtue  in  a  woman  to  be  proud  and 
vain  in  herself,  we  could  hardly  take  better  means 
to  raise  this  passion  in  her,  than  those  that  are  now 
used  in  their  education. — Law. 

'To  whom  should  I  be  kind  but  to  you,  my  own 
blood  that  has  never  crossed  me,  and  of  whom  I 
have  reason  to  be  proud  1  '—B.  Disraeli,  Coningsby 
b.  viii.  ch.  iii. 

3.  Arrogant;  haughty;  impatient. 

The  patient  in  spirit  is  better  than  the  proud  in 
spirit. — Ecclesiastes,  vii.  8. 

The  willinger  1  go,  nor  much  expect 
A  foe  so  proud  will  first  the  weaker  seek. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  381 

4.  Daring ;  presumptuous. 

By  his  understanding  he  smiteth  through  the 
proud. — Job,  xxvi.  12. 

The  blood  foretold  the  giant's  fall 
By  this  proud  Palmer's  hand.  Drayton, 

Easily  the  proud  attempt 
Of  spirits  apostate,  and  their  counsels  vain, 
Thou  hast  repell'd.    Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  609 

5.  Lofty  of  mien  ;  grand  of  person. 

[He,]  like  a  proud  steed  rein'd,  went  haughty  on 
Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  858 

6.  Grand;  lofty;  splendid;  magnificent. 

So  much  is  true,  that  the  said  country  of  Atlantis, 
as  well  as  that  of  Peru,  then  called  Coya,  as  that  of 
Mexico,  then  named  Tyrambe),  ware  mighty  and 
proud  kingdoms  in  arms,  shipping,  and  riches.— 
Bacon,  New  Atlantis. 

Storms  of  stones  from  the  proud  temple's  height 
Pour  down,  and  on  our  batter'd  helms  alight. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  ii.  558. 

The  palace  built  by  Pious  vast  and  proud, 
Supported  by  a  hundred  pillars  stood.    Ibid.  vii.  229, 

Proud  Sparta  with  their  wheels  resounds. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  iv.  1. 

7.  Ostentatious  ;  specious ;  grand. 

I  better  brook  the  loss  of  brittle  life, 
Than  those  proud  titles  thou  hast  won  of  me. 

SJiakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I  v.  4. 

8.  Salacious  ;  eager  for  the  male. 

That  camphire  begets  in  men  an  impotency  unto 
venery,  observation  will  hardly  confirm,  and  we 
have  found  it  fail  in  cocks  and  hens,  which  was  » 
more  favourable  tryal  than  that  of  Scaliger,  when  he 
gave  it  unto  a  bitch  that  was  proud. — Sir  T.Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

9.  Fungous ;  exuberant. 

When  the  vessels  are  too  lax,  and  do  not  suffi- 
ciently resist  the  influx  of  the  liquid,  that  begets  a 
fungus  or  proud  flesh. — Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature 
and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

This  eminence  is  composed  of  little  points  called 
fungus,  or  proud  flesh. — Sharp,  Surgery. 

Proudly,  adv.     In  a  proud  manner. 
1 .  Arrogantly ;    ostentatiously  j   in  a  proud 
manner. 

Talk  no  more  so  exceeding  proudly ;  let  not  arro- 
gancy  come  out  of  your  mouth.— 1  Samuel,  ii.  3. 

He  bears  himself  more  proudlier 
Even  to  my  person,  than  I  thought  he  would. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iv.  7. 
Ancus  follows  with  a  fawning  air; 
But  vain  within  and  proudly  popular. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JSneid,  vi.  1115. 
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Proudly  he  marches  on,  and  void  of  fear ; 
Vain  insolence.  Addiao 

2.  With  loftiness  of  mien. 
The  swan 

Between  her  white  wings  mantling  proudly  rows. 
Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  439 

Provable,  adj.     Capable  of  being  proved. 

Proof  supposes  something  provable.— J.  S.  Mitt 
System  of  Logic,  pt.  i.  oh.  iii.  §  1. 

Provably.  adv.     In  a  provable  manner. 

If  thou  knowe  any  man  of  that  mantra  and  up- 
right ly  vinge  that  no  fault  can  provably  be  laid  unto 
him.— 'Udal,  Titus,  cli.  i.  (Rich.) 
Provant.  s.     Provender.     Obsolete. 
When  I  want  prptwt£  with  Humphrey  I  sup, 
And  when  benighted, 
To  repose  in  Paul's, 
With  waking  souls 
I  never  am  affrighted. 

2'om  o'  Bedlam's  Song,  in  /.  Disraeli's 
Curiosities  of  Literature. 

Prove,    v.   a.    [N.Fr.  prover ;    modern   Fr. 

prouver;  Lat.probo;  A.S. prqfian.'} 
I.  Evince;  demonstrate. 

Let  the  trumpet  sound, 
If  none  appear  to  prove  upon  thy  person 
Thy  heinous,  manifest  and  many  treasons, 
There  is  my  pledge :  I'll  prove  it  on  thy  heart. 

Shakes-pear,  King  Lear,  \.  3. 
So  both  their  deeds  compared  this  day  shall  prove. 
Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  170. 
Smile  on  me,  and  I  will  prove, 
Wonder  is  shorter  lived  than  love.  Waller. 

If  it  prove  anything,  it  can  only  prove  against 
our  author,  that  the  assignment  of  dominion  to  the 
eldest  is  not  by  divine  institution. — Locke. 

In  spite  of  Luther's  declaration,  he  will  prove  the 
tenet  upon  him. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

2.  Try;  test 

Prove  all  things ;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good. — 
1  Thtssalonians,  v.  21. 

Wilt  thou  thy  idle  rage  by  reason  prove  ? 
Or  speak  those  thoughts,  which  have  no  power  to 
move  P  Sandys. 

3.  Experience. 

Thy  overpraising  leaves  in  doubt 
The  virtue  of  that  fruit  in  thee  first  proved. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  615. 

4.  Endure ;  try  by  suffering  or  encountering. 

Delay  not  the  present,  but- 
Filling  the  air  with  swords  advanced,  and  darts, 
We  prove  this  very  huur. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  i.  fi. 
Could  sense  make  Marius  sit  unbound,  andprotii 
The  cruel  lancing  of  the  knotty  gout. 

Sir  J.  Davies. 

Well  I  deserved  Evadne's  scorn  to  prove, 
That  to  ambition  sacrificed  my  love.  Waller. 

Let  him  in  arms  the  power  of  Turnus  prove, 
And  learn  to  fear  whom  he  disdains  to  love. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Kneid,  vii.  6JO. 
Prove,  v.  n. 

1.  Make  trial. 

Children  prove  whether  they  can  rub  upon  the 
breast  with  one  hand,  and  pat  upon  the  forehead 
with  another.— Bacon. 

The  sons  prepare, 

For  open  force,  and  rush  to  sudden  war, 
Meeting  like  winds  broke  loose  upon  the  main, 
To  prove  by  arms  whose  fate  it  was  to  reign, 

Dryden,  Aurengsebe,  i.  1. 

2.  Find  by  experience  ;  turn  out. 

Prove  true,  imagination ;  oh,  prove  true. 
That  I,  dear  brother,  be  now  ta'en  for  you. 

Shakespear,  Twelfth- Night,  iii.  4. 

All  esculent  and  garden  herbs,  set  upon  the  tops 
of  hills,  will  prove  more  medicinal,  though  less 
esculent.— Jiacon. 

3.  Succeed. 

If  the  experiment  proved  not,  it  might  be  pre- 
tended, that  the  beasts  were  not  killed  in  the  due 
time.— Bacon. 

4   Find  in  the  event. 

The  fair  blossom  hangs  the  head 
Sideways,  as  on  a  dying  bed, 
And  those  pearls  of  dew  she  wears, 
Prove  to  be  presaging  tears. 

Milton,  Epitaph  im  the  Marchioness  of  Winchester. 

The  beauties  which  adorn'd  that  age, 
The  shining  subjects  of  his  rage  ; 
Hoping  they  should  immortal  prove, 
Rewarded  with  success  in  love.  Waller. 

When  the  inflammation  ends  in  a  gangrene,  the 
case  proves  mortal. — Arbuthnot. 

What's  property  ?  dear  Swift,  you  see  it  alter, 
From  you  to  me,  from  me  to  Peter  Walter, 
Or  in  a  mortgage  prove  a  lawyer's  share, 
Or  in  a  jointure  vanish  from  the  heir. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  i.  sat.  ii. 
And  her  countenance  all  over. 

Pale  again  as  death  did  prove; 
But  he  clasped  her  like  a  lover, 

And  he  soothed  her  soul  with  love. 

Tennyson,  The  Lord  of  Burleigh. 
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Proveditor.  s.    [Italian,  prow  editor  e^\    One 
who   undertakes    to    procure   supplies   o 
provisions. 

They  all  love  the  major-domo,  and  look  upon  him 
as  their  parent,  their  guardian,  their  friend,  thei 
patron,  tlieir  proveditor. — Jeremy  Taylor,  Grea 
Exemplar  of  Sanctity  and  Holy  Life,  pt.  iii.  disc,  xv 
Can  any  one  dare  to  make  Him,  who  was  nothing 
but  meekness,  and  lowliness,  and  humility,  hi 
proveditore  for  such  things  as  can  only  feed  his 
pride,  and  flush  his  ambition  ?— South,  Sermons,  iii 
104. 

Provedore.  *.     Same  as  preceding. 

The  Jews,  in  those  ages,  had  the  office  ofprovedore 
—friend. 

Proved,  adj.  [Lat.  provectus,  pass.  part,  o] 
prove/to  =  I  carry  forward.]  Advanced. 

And  we  have  in  dayly  experience  that  Jyttel. 
infants  assay  to  folowe  not  only  the  wordes,  bul 
also  the  faictes  and  gesture  of  them  that  be  pro. 
vecte  in  years.— Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour,  b.  i, 
(Rich.) 

Proved,  part.  adj.     Found  by  experience. 

We  are  in  the  habit  of  praising  our  forefathers, 
who  preferred  a  revolution,  a  disputed  succession,  a 
dynasty  of  strangers,  twenty  years  of  foreign  and 
intestine  war,  a  standing  army,  and  a  national  debt, 
to  the  rule,  however  restricted,  of  a  tried  undproved 
tyrant. — Macaulay,  Critical  and  Historical  Essays, 
Milton. 

Provender,  s.  [Lat.  prebenda  =  things  af- 
forded, or  supplied. — see  Prebend.]  Sup- 
ply in  the  way  of  food. 

Good  provender  labouring  horses  would  have. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good 

Husbandry. 
I  do  appoint  him  store  of  provender. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Caesar,  iv.  1. 
Many  a  duteous  and  knee-crooking  knave 
Wears  out  his  time  much  like  his  master's  ass, 
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For  nought  but  provender. 


Id.,  Othello,  i.  1. 


One  who  proves,  demonstrates, 


Whene'er  he  chanced  his  hands  to  lay 
On  magazines  of  corn  or  hay, 
Gold  ready  coin'd  appear'd,  instead 
Of  paltry  provender  and  bread. 

S-wift,  Miscellanies. 

For  a  fortnight  before  you  kill  them,  feed  them 
with  hay  or  other  provender.  —  Mortimer,  llus- 
bandry. 

Prover.  s. 

tests. 

Why  am  I  a  fool?— Make  that  demand  of  the 
prover :  it  suffices  me,  thou  art !  —  Shukespear, 
Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  3. 

Proverb,  s.      [Fr.  proverbe ;    Lat.  prover- 
bium.'} 

I.  Short  sentence  frequently  repeated  by  the 
people ;  saw  ;  adage. 

The  sum  of  his  whole  book  of  proverbs  is  an  ex- 
hortation to  the  study  of  this  practick  wisdom. — 
Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  o)  Christian  Piety. 

It  is  in  praise  and  commendation  of  men,  as  it  is 
in  gettings  and  gains ;  for  the  proverb  is  true,  that 
light  gains  make  heavy  purses  ;  for  light  gains  come 
thick,  whereas  great  come  but  now  and  then.— 
Bacon,  Essays. 

The  proverb  says  of  the  Genoese,  that  they  have  a 
sea  without  fish,  land  without  trees,  and  men  with- 
out faith.— Addison. 

At  the  highest  period  of  Grecian  genius,  the  tragic 
and  the  comic  poets  introduced  into  their  dramas 
the  proverbial  style.  St.  Paul  quotes  a  line  which 
still  remains  among  the  first  exercises  of  our  school 
pens : 

'  Evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners.' 
It  is  a  verse  found  in  a  fragment  of  Menander,  the 
comic  poet : 

4>6eipov(rii>  fiffrj  \pntrO'  6/xiA.uu  xaicai. 
As  this  versi?  is  a  proverb,  and  the  apostle,  and  in- 
deed the  highest  authority,  that  of  Jesus  himself, 
consecrates  the  use  of  proverbs  by  their  occasional 
application,  it  is  uncertain  whether  St.  Paul  quotes 
the  Grecian  poet,  or  only  repeats  some  popular 
adage.  Proverbs  were  bright  shafts  in  the  Olreek 
and  Latin  quivers;  and  when  Bcntley  was  accused 
of  pedantry  for  his  use  of  some  ancient  proverbs  by 
a  league  of  superlicial  wits,  the  sturdy  critic  vindi- 
cated his  taste,  by  showing  that  Cicero  constantly 
introduced  Greek  proverbs  into  his  writings— that 
Scaliger  and  Erasmus  loved  them,  and  had  formed 
collections,  drawn  from  the  stores  of  antiquity. 
Some  difficulty  has  occurred  in  the  definition.  Pro- 
verbs must  be  distinguished  from  proverbial  phrases, 
and  from  sententious  maxims;  but  as  proverbs  have 
many  faces,  from  their  miscellaneous  nature,  the 
class  itself  scarcely  admits  of  any  definition.  When 
Johnson  defined  a  proverb  to  be  '  a  short  sentence 
frequently  repeated  by  the  people,"  this  definition 
would  not  include  the  most  curious  ones,  which 
have  not  always  circulated  among  the  populace,  nor 
does  it  designate  the  vital  qualities  of  a  proverb. 
The  pithy  quaintness  of  old  llowell  has  admiralty 
described  the  ingredients  of  an  exquisite  proverb  to 
be  sense,  shortne>s.  and  salt. — /.  Disraeli,  Curiosi- 
ties of  Literature,  The  Philosophy  of  Proverbs. 


He  gazes  on  the  silent  dead  : 
'  They  perished  in  their  daring  deeds  ;' 

This  proverb  flashes  through  his  head, 
'  The  many  fail  ;  the  one  succeeds.' 

Tennyson,  The  Day-Dream. 

2.  By-word  ;  name  or  observation  commonly 
received  or  uttered. 

_  Thou  hast  delivered.us  for  a  spoil,  and  unto  cap- 
tivity, and  unto  death,  and  a  proverb  of  reproach  to 
all  nations.—  Tobit,  iii.  5. 
Socrates  said,  our  only  knowledge  was 
'  To  know  that  nothing  could  be  known  ;  '  a  plea- 

sant 
Science  enough,  which  levels  to  an  ass 

Each  man  of  wisdom,  future,  past,  and  present. 
Newton  (that  proverb  of  the  mind),  alas  1 

Declared,  with  all  his  grand  discoveries  recent, 
That  he  himself  felt  only  '  like  a  youth 
Picking  up  shells  by  the  great  ocean—  Truth.' 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  vii.  5. 
Proverb,  v.  n.     Utter  proverbs.     Hare. 

All  their  pains  taken  to  seem  so  wise  in  proverb- 
ing  serve  but  to  conclude  them  downright  slaves  ; 
and  the  edge  of  their  own  proverb  falls  reverse  upon 
themselves.—  Milton,  Articles  of  Peace  between  the 
Earl  of  Ormond  and  the  Irish. 

Proverb,  v.  a. 

1.  Mention  in  a  proverb. 

Ami  not  sung  and  pronerb'd  for  a  fool 
In  every  street  ;  do  they  not  say  how  well 
Are  come  upon  him  his  deserts  r 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  208. 

2.  Provide  with  a  proverb. 

Let  wantons,  light  of  heart, 
Tickle  the  senseless  rushes  with  their  heels  : 
For  I  am  proverb'd  with  a  grandsire  phrase  ; 
I'll  be  a  caudle-holder  and  look  on. 

Shalcespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  4. 
Proverbial,  adj.     Having  the  nature  of,  re- 

lating to,  constituted  by,  a  proverb. 
I.  Mentioned  in  one. 

In  case  of  excesses,  I  take  the  German  proverbial 
cure,  by  a  hair  of  the  same  beast,  to  be  the  worst  in 
the  world;  and  the  best,  the  monks'  diet,  to  eat  till 
you  are  sick,  and  fast  till  you  are  well  again.—  Sir 
W.  Temple,  Miscellanies. 

2.  Suitable  for  a  proverb. 

This  river's  head  being  unknown,  and  drawn  to 
a  proverbial  obscurity,  the  opinion  became  without 
bounds.—  Sir  T.  Browne. 

3.  Used,  or  current,  as  a  proverb. 

Moral  sentences  and  proverbial  speeches  are  nu- 
merous in  this  poet.—  Pope. 

The  Friar  bared  his  brawny  arm  up  to  the  elbow, 
and  putting  his  full  strength  to  the  blow,  gave  the 
knight  a  buffet  that  might  have  felled  an  ox.  But 
his  adversary  stood  firm  as  a  rock.  A  loud  shout 
was  uttered  by  all  the  yeomen  around;  for  the 
clerk's  cuff  was  proverbial  amongst  them,  and  there 
were  few  who,  in  jest  or  earnest,  had  not  had  occa- 
sion to  know  its  vigour.  —  Sir  W.  Scott,  Ivanhoe, 
ch.  xxxiii. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  constantly  that  pro- 
verbial hostility  of  the  heirs  of  kings  to  their  fathers 
was  sanctioned  by  those  who  were  bound  by  their 
station  to  assert  the  loftiest  Christian  morality  and 
the  strictest  adherence  to  the  commandments  of 
God.  —  Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  vii. 
ch.  v. 

It  is  proverbial  that  there  are  certain  things  which 
flpsh  and  blood  cannot  bear.—  Dickens,  Martin  Chuz- 
zlewit,  ch.  vii. 

Proverbialist.  *.     Composer,  collector,  ad- 
mirer of  proverbs. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  passage  in  the  sacred  writings 
which  more  beautifully  and  more  emphatically  ex- 
presses this  moral  sense  or  conscience,  than  that  of 
the  proverbialist.  The  spirit  of  a  man  is  the  candle 
of  the  Lord,  searching  all  the  inward  parts.  —  Lang- 
home,  Theodosius  and  Constantia,  pt.  ii.  letter  iii. 
(Ord  MS.) 

Proverbially,  adv.    In  a  proverbial  manner. 

It  is  proverbially  said,  Formic*  sua  bilis  inest, 
habet  et  musca  splenem  ;  whereas  these  parts  ana- 
tomy hath  not  discovered  in  insects.  —  Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

A  convent  without  a  library,  it  used  to  be  pro- 

verbially said,  was  like  a  castle  without  an  armoury. 

—Craik,  History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  67. 

Provide,  v.  a.  [Lat.  provideo  ;  video  =  I  see.] 

1.  Get  ready  ;  prepare  beforehand. 

God  will  provide  himsi-lf  a  lamb  for  a  burnt- 
offering.  —  Genesis,  xxii.  S. 

Provide  out  of  all  the  people  able  men,  such  as 
fear  God  ...  to  be  rulers.—  Exmlus,  xviii.  21. 
He  happier  seat  provides  for  us. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  z.  237. 
1.  Furnish;  supply:  (with  i  q/'or  with). 

Part  incentive  reed 
Provide,  pernicious  with  one  touch  to  fire. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  519. 
To  make  experiments  of  gold,  be  provided  of  a 
conservatory  of  snow,  a  good  large   vault  under 
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ground,  and  a  deep  well.— Bacon,  Natural  and  Ex- 
perimental History. 

The  king  forthwith  provides  him  of  a,  guard, 
A  thousand  archers  daily  to  attend.  Daniel. 

If  I  have  really  drawn  a  portrait  to  the  knees,  let 
some  better  artist  provide  himself  o/a  deeper  canvas, 
and  taking  these  hints,  set  the  figure  oil  its  legs,  and 
finish  it.— Dry  den. 

He  went, 

With  large  expence  and  with  a  pompous  train 
Provided,  as  to  visit  France  or  Spain. 

Dryden,  Theodore  and  Honoria,  50. 

An  earth  well  provided  o/all  requisite  things  for  an 
habitable  world.— T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Borne,  by  the  care  of  the  magistrates,  was  well 
provided  with  corn.—Arbuthnot,  Tables  of  ancient 
Coins,  Weitjhts,  and  Measures. 

They  were  of  good  birth,  and  such  who,  although 
inheriting  good  estates,  yet  happened  to  be  well 
educated,  and  provided  with  learning.— Swift. 

When  the  monasteries  were  granted  away,  the 
parishes  were  left  destitute,  or  very  meanly  pro- 
vided of  any  maintenance  for  a  pastor.— Id.,  Mis- 
cellanies. 

3.  Stipulate ;  make  a  conditional  limitation. 

4.  Treasure  up  for  some  future  occasion. 

Your  calmness  does  no  after-storms  provide, 
Nor  seeming  patience  mortal  anger  hide. 

Dryden,  Ode  on  the  Coronation  of  Charles  II. 

5.  Foresee.     Latinism. 

Nor  can  I  blame  the  wishes  of  those  severe  and 
wise  patriots,  who,  providing  the  hurts  these  licen- 
tious spirits  may  do  in  a  state,  desire  rather  to  see 
fools  . . .  than  the  wounds  of  private  men,  of  princes, 
and  nations. — B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  dedication. 

Provide  against.     Take  measures  for  coun- 
teracting or  escaping  any  ill. 

Sagacity  of  brutes  in  defending  themselves,  pro- 
viding against  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and 
care  for  their  young.— Sir  M.  Hale. 

Some  men.  instructed  by  the  lab'nng  ant, 
Provide  against  th'  extremities  of  want. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  vi.  478. 
Fraudulent  practices  were  provided  against  by 
laws. — A  rbuthnot. 

Provide  for.    Take  care  of  beforehand. 

States,  which  will  continue,  are  above  all  things 
to  uphold  the  reverend  regard  of  religion,  and  to 
provide  for  the  same  by  all  means.— Hooker,  Eccle- 
siastical Polity. 

He  hath  intent,  his  wonted  followers 
Shall  all  be  very  well  provided  for. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  n.  3. 

A  provident  man  provides  for  the  future  —Sir  W. 
Raleigh. 

My  arbitrary  bounty's  undented ; 
I  give  reversions,  and/or  heirs  provide.          Garth. 

He  will  have  many  dependents,  whose  wants  he 
cannot  provide  J 'or. —Addison. 

Except  in  old  horses,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
whole  of  the  molar  is  implanted  in  the  socket  by  an 
undivided  base.  This  is  slightly  curved  in  the  upper 
molars.  It  provides  for  mastication  during  a  longer 
life  than  in  the  cow.— Owen,  Anatomy  of  Verte- 
brates, vol.  iii.  p.  354. 

Provided  that.   Upon  these  terms ;  this  stipu- 
lation being  made. 

If  I  come  off,  she  your  jewel,  this  your  jewel,  and 
my  gold  are  yours ;  provided  1  have  your  commen- 
dation for  my  more  free  entertainment.  —  Shake- 
spear,  Cymbeline,  i.  5. 

I  take  your  offer,  and  will  live  with  you ; 
Provided  that  you  do  no  outrages 
On  silly  women  or  poor  passengers. 

Id.,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  1. 
Provided  that  he  set  up  his  resolution,  not  to  let 
himself  down  below  the  dignity  of  a  wise  man.  — 
Sir  R.  L  Estrange. 

Providence,  s.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  providential] 
1 .  Foresight ;  timely  care  ;  forecast ;  act  of 

providing. 

Providence  is  [that]  whereby  a  man  not  only  fore- 
seeth  cornrnoditie  and  incommoditie,  prosperitie  and 
adversitie,  but  also  consulteth,  and  therewith  en- 
devoureth,  as  well  to  repell  annoyance,  as  to  attaine 
and  get  profite  and  advauntage.— Sir  T.  Elyot,  The 
Governour,  fol.  72.  b. 

The  only  people,  which  as  by  their  justice  and 
providence  give  neither  cause  nor  hope  to  their 
neighbours  to  annoy  them,  so  are  they  not  stirred 
with  false  praise  to  trouble  others  quiet.— Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

Providence  for  war  is  the  best  prevention  of  it.— 
Bacon. 

An  established  character  spreads  the  influence  of 
such  as  move  in  a  high  sphere,  on  all  around;  it 
reaches  farther  than  their  own  care  and  providence 
can  do.— Bishop  Atterbury. 

2.  Care  of  God  over  created  beings ;  divine 
superintendence. 

This  appointeth  unto  them  their  kinds  of  work- 
ing the  disposition  whereof,  in  the  purity  of  God's 
own  knowledge,  is  rightly  termed  providence.  — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
Is  it  not  an  evident  sign  of  his  wonderful  provi- 
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dence  over  us,  when  that  food  of  eternal  life,  upon 
the  utter  want  whereof  our  endless  destruction 
ensueth,  is  prepared  and  always  set  in  such  a  readi- 
ness?— Ibid. 

Eternal  providence  exceeding  thought, 
Where  none  appears  can  make  herself  a  way. 

Spenser. 

Providence  is  an  intellectual  knowledge,  both 
foreseeing,  caring  for,  and  ordering  all  things,  and 
doth  not  only  behold  all  past,  all  present,  and  all  to 
come ;  but  is  the  cause  of  their  so  being,  which  pre- 
science is  not.— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  choose 
Their  place  of  rest,  and  providence  their  guide. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  646. 

Though  the  providence  of  God  doth  suffer  many 
particular  churches  to  cease,  yet  the  promise  of  the 
same  God  will  never  permit  that  all  of  them  at  once 
shall  perish. — Bishop  Pearson. 

They  could  not  move  me  from  my  settled  faith  in 
God  and  his  providence. — Dr.  H.  More,  Divine 
Dialogues. 

In  the  plural. 

There  was  a  book  written  by  the  famous  Dr. 
Jackson,  Of  the  Signs  of  the  Times  :  (he  was  a  care- 
ful observer  of  providences :)  it  was  lent  to  some  in 
his  life-time ;  but  since  Ins  death  it  cannot  be  re- 
trieved, as  the  publisher  of  his  excellent  works 
complains.—  Worthington,  Letters  to  Hartlib,  ep.  v. : 
1661. 

3.  Prudence  ;  frugality ;  reasonable  and  mo- 
derate care  of  expence. 

By  thrift  my  sinking  fortune  to  repair, 
Tho'ugh  late,  yet  is  at  last  become  my  care ; 
My  heart  shall  be  my  own,  my  vast  expence 
Reduced  to  bounds,  by  timely  providence, 

Dryden,  Theodore  and  Honoria,  239. 
Provident,    adj.      [Lat.  providens,    -entis.~\ 
Forecasting  ;  cautious  ;   prudent  with  re- 
spect to  futurity. 

I  saw  your  brother, 
Most  provident  in  peril,  bind  himself 
To  a  strong  mast  that  lived  upon  the  sea. 

Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  i.  2. 
We  ourselves  account  such  a  man  for  provident, 
as  remembering  things  past,  and  observing  things 
present,  can,  by  judgment,  and  comparing  the  one 
with  the  other,  provide  for  the  future.  —  Sir  W. 
Raleigh. 

First  crept 

The  parsimonious  emmet,  provident 
Of  future.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  484. 

Orange,  with  youth,  experience  has, 

In  action  young,  in  council  old ; 
Orange  is  what  Augustus  was, 
Brave,  wary,  provident,  and  bold.  Waller. 

A  very  prosperous  people,  flushed  with  great  suc- 
cesses, are  seldom  so  pious,  so  humble,  so  just,  or 
so  provident,  as  to  perpetuate  their  happiness. — 
Bishop  Atterbury. 

Providential,  adj.     Effected  by  providence ; 
referrible  to  providence. 

What  a  confusion  would  it  bring  upon  mankind, 
if  those,  unsatisfied  with  the  providential  distribu- 
tion of  heats  and  colds,  might  take  the  government 
into  their  own  hands !— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

The  lilies  grow,  and  the  ravens  are  fed,  according 
to  the  course  of  nature,  and  yet  they  are  made  argu- 
ments of  providence,  nor  are  these  things  less  pro- 
vidential, because  regular. — T.  Burnet,  Theory  of 
the  Earth. 

The  scorched  earth,  were  it  not  for  this  remark- 
ably providential  contrivance  of  things,  would  have 
been  uninhabitable.—  Woodward. 

This  thin,  this  soft  contexture  of  the  air, 
Shows  the  wise  author's  providential  care. 

Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

Providentially,    adv.      In    a    providential 
manner. 

Every  animal  is  providentially  directed  to  the  use 
of  its  proper  weapons.— Ray,  Wisdom  of  God  mani- 
fested in  the  Works  of  tJte  Creation. 

It  happened  very  providentially  to  the  honour  of 
the  Christian  religion,  that  it  did  not  take  its  rise 
in  the  dark  illiterate  ages  of  the  world,  but  at  a 
time  when  arts  and  sciences  were  at  their  height. — 
Addison. 

Providently,  adv.    In  a  provident  manner  j 
with  foresight ;  with  wise  precaution. 

Nature  having  designed  water  fowls  to  fly  in  the 

air,  and  live  in  the  water,  she  providently  makes 

their  feathers  of  such  a  texture,  that  they  do  not 

admit  the  water. — Boyle. 

Provider,  s.  One  who  provides  or  procures. 

Here's  money  for  my  meat ; 
I  would  have  left  it  on  the  board,  so  soon 
As  I  had  made  my  meal,  and  parted  thence 
With  prayers  for  the  provider. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  iii.  6. 

Province.  *.     [Fr. ;  Lat.  provincia.'] 
1.  Conquered  country ;  country  governed  by 
a  delegate. 

Those  provinces  these  arms  of  mine  did  conquer. 
Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  U.  i.  1, 
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Greece,  Italy,  and  Sicily  were  divided  into  com- 
monwealths, till  swallowed  up,  and  made  provinces 
by  Rome. — Sir  W.  Temple. 

See  them  broke  with  toils,  or  sunk  in  ease, 
Or  infamous  for  plunder'd  produces. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  298 

Thus,  he  [Hume]  lays  it  down,  as  a  general  trutl 
in  politics,  '  invariable  by  the  humour  or  educatioi 
both  of  subject  or  sovereign,'  that  free  governments 
though  commonly  the  most  happy  for  those  wh< 
partake  of  their  freedom,  are  the  most  ruinous  am 
oppressive  to  their  provinces.  '  The  provinces  o 
absolute  monarchies  (he  adds)  are  always  bettei 
treated  than  those  of  free  states.'  That  many  fre< 
states,  as  well  aristocratic  as  democratic,  have  mis 
governed  their  dependent  provinces,  cannot  be  dis 
puted ;  and  it  may,  perhaps,  be  admitted,  that  tht 
peculiar  opinions  and  customs  of  a  dependent  com 
ni  unity  are  more  likely  to  be  treated  with  rcspec 
where  the  paramount  nation  is  governed  by  a  mo 
narch,  than  where  it  is  under  an  aristocratic  o: 
democratic  regimen ;  though  the  treatment  of  Flan 
ders  and  the  American  provinces  by  Spain  affords  ; 
remarkable  proof  of  a  similar  tendency  in  a  despotic 
government. — Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  On  the  Influence  q 
Authority  in  Matters  of  Opinion,  appendix. 

To  the  north  of  [Italia.  Proper]  lay  two  provinces 
...  on  tile  one  hand,  Gallia, ...  on  the  other,  Sicilj 
The  Gaulish  province  was  divided  into  two  district 
by  the  river  Padus,  or  Po,  from  whence  they  derivet 
their  denominations  respectively,  according  as  the; 
lay  within  or  beyond  that  region.  . . .  Next  amoiii 
its  provinces  in  proximity  to  Rome  were  Sardini; 

and  Corsica The  first  province  which  the  Roman 

had  acquired  beyond  their  own  seas  was  Spain. . . 
The  republic  acquired  possessions  on  the  coast  o 
the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  which  gradually  extended  inlani 
towards  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  on  the  one  side,  an> 
the  Cevennes  on  the  other.  To  this  district  sh 
gave  the  name  of  the  province. — C.  Merivale,  His 
tory  of  the  Romans  under  Hie  Empire,  ch.  i. 

The  estate  was  so  complicated,  that  Warrei 
offered  the  heirs  a  good  round  sum  for  his  quittance 
and  to  take  the  settlement  upon  himself.  India  s 
distant,  and  Chancery  so  near— the  heirs  accepte 
the  proposition.  Winding  up  this  estate,  VVarre 
avenged  the  cause  of  plundered  provinces,  and  th 
House  of  Commons  itself,  with  Burke  and  Franci 
at  its  head,  could  scarcely  have  mulcted  the  lat 
governor  more  severely. — B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  i 
ch.  vii. 

2.  The  proper  office  or  business  of  any  one. 

I  am  fit  for  honour's  toughest  task  ; 
Nor  ever  yet  found  fooling  was  my  province. 

Otway,  Venice  Preserved,  ii. : 

Nor  can  I  alone  sustain  this  day's  province. 

Dr.  U.  Mm 

'Tis  thine,  whate'er  is  pleasant  good,  or  fair ; 
All  nature  is  thy  province,  life  thy  care.       Drydet 

"IMs  not  the  pretor's  province  to  bestow 
True  freedom.       Id.,  Translation  of  Persius,  v.  13! 

The  woman's  province  is  to  be  careful  in  her  ecc 
nomy,  and  chaste  in  her  affection. — Tatter. 

Living  in  a  country  where  the  drama  engrosses  s 
much  attention,  he  has  been  led  into  attempting  it 
. . .  and  so  his  allotment  of  talent  which  might  hav 
done  good  service  in  some  prose  department,  or  eve 
in  the  sonnet,  elegy,  song,  or  other  outlying  pn 
vince  of  poetry,  is  driven,  as  it  were,  in  spite  of  fati 
to  write  plays. — Carlyle,  Critical  and  Miscellaneou 
Essays,  German  Playwrights. 

3.  Region ;  tract. 

Over  many  a  tract 

Of  heaven  they  march'd,  and  many  &  province  widt 
Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  7( 

Their  understandings  are  cooped  up  in  narro< 
bounds ;  so  that  they  never  look  abroad  into  othe 
provinces  of  the  intellectual  world.  —  Watts,  In 
provement  of  the  Mind. 

He  has  caused  fortified  towns  and  large  provinct 
to  be  restored,  which  had  been  conquered  long  b( 
fore. — Sir  W.  Davenant. 

4.  District  over  which  the  ecclesiastical  juris 
diction  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  the  archbishop  of  York,  extends. 

The  said  cause  belongeth  to  the  prerogative  of  th 
archbishop  of  that  province. —  Constitutions  an 
Canons  Ecclesiastic,  xcii. 

Provincial,  adj. 

1.  Relating  to,  belonging  to,  constituted  by 
connected  with,  a  province. 

The  duke  dare  not  more  stretch 
This  finger  of  mine,  than  he  dare  rack  his  own  j 
His  subject  am  I  not,  nor  here  provincial. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  v.  1 

2.  Appendant  to  the  principal  country. 

Some  have  delivered  the  polity  of  spirits,  and  lef 
an  account  even  to  their  provincial  dominions.- 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

3.  Not  of  the  mother  country ;   rude ;  un 
polished. 

They  build  and  treat  with  such  magnificence, 
That,  like  the  ambitious  monarch!  of  the  age, 
They  give  the  law  to  our  provincial  stage. 

jjryden,  Prologue  spoken  at  the  Opening  ofth 
New  House,  March  26, 1674. 
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A  country  'squire  having  only  the  provincial  ac- 
cent upon  his  tongue,  which  is  neither  a  fault,  nor 
in  his  power  to  remedy,  must  marry  a  east  wench.— 
Swift. 

His  mien  was  awkward ;  graces  he  had  none : 
Provincial  were  his  notions  and  his  tone.       Harte. 
4.  Belonging  only  to  an  archbishop's  juris- 
diction ;  not  oecumenical. 

A  law  made  in  a  provincial  synod  is  properly 
termed  a  provincial  constitution.— Ayliffe,  Parer- 
gon Juris  Canonici. 
Provincial,  s. 

1.  Spiritual  governor. 

Valignanus  was  provincial  of  the  Jesuits  in  the 
Indies.— Bishop  Stillingfleet. 

2.  One  belonging  to  a  province. 

Hee  doubting  the  unfaithfulnesse  of  the  provin- 
cialles,  determined  to  try  the  self-same  fortune  of  a 
battell.— Times'  Store  House,  688.  (Ord  MS.) 

All  these . . .  provoked  all  the  tribes  of  the  Britains, 
provincials,  allies,  enemies,  to  a  general  insurrection. 
—Burke,  Abridgement  of  English  History,  i.  3. 


vyer  of  th; 

the  famous  Hatton  lives  here/  was  the  reply.—'  The 
famous  Hatton  !  And  what  is  he  famous  for  ?  You 
forget  I  am  a  provincial.'— B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  iv. 
ch.  vii. 

Provincialism,  s.  Manner  of  speaking  pecu- 
liar to  a  certain  district  of  a  country. 

The  inestimable  treasure  which  lies  hidden  in  the 
ancient  inscriptions,  might  be  of  singular  service, 
particularly  in  explaining  the  provincialisms. — 
Bishop  Marsh,  Translation  of  Michaelis :  1793. 

Provinciality,  s.     Peculiarity  of  provincial 
language. 

That  circumstance  must  have  added  greatly  to  the 
provinciality,  and  consequently  to  the  uuintelligi- 
oility,  of  the  poem. — T.  Warton,  An  Enquiry  into 
the  Authenticity  of  the  Poems  attributed  to  Thomas 
Rmoley. 

Provincialship.   s.      Official  situation  of  a 
provincial  (in  its  first  sense). 

Those,  whom  great  learning,  parts,  or  wit  renowns, 
Cajole  with  hopes  of  honours,  scarlet  gowns, 
Provincialships,  and  palls,  and  triple  crowns. 

Oldham,  Satires  upon  the  Jesuits. 

Provinciate,    v.  a.      Turn  to   a  province. 
Mare. 

When  there  was  a  design  to  provinciate  the  whole 
kingdom,  Druina,  though  offered  a  canton,  would 
not  accept  of  it. — Howell,  Vocall  Forrest. 

ovlnp.  verbal  abs.  Act  of  one  who  proves. 
The  ancient  manner  of  opening,  publishing,  or 
(as  we  call  it),  proving  of  wills  before  the  magister  cen- 
sus, is  described  by  John  Fabri.— Spelman,  Of  Wills. 
Provision,   s.      [Fr. ;    Lat.  provisio,  -onis  ; 
provisus,  pass.  part,  of  provideo  =  provide.] 

1.  Act  of  providing  beforehand. 

Kalander  knew  that  provision  is  the  foundation 
of  hospitality,  and  thrift  the  fewel  of  magnificence. 
— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  Measures  taken  beforehand. 

Five  days  we  do  allot  thee  for  provision, 
To  shield  thee  from  disasters  of  the  world. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  1. 

He  preserved  all  points  of  riumanity,  in  taking 
order  and  making  provision  for  the  relief  of  stran- 
gers distressed. — Bacon. 

The  prudent  part  is  to  propose  remedies  for  the 
present  evils,  and  provisions  against  future  events. 
— Sir  W.  Temple. 

Religion  lays  the  strictest  obligations  upon  men, 
to  make  the  best  provision  for  their  comfortable 
subsistence  in  this  world,  and  their  salvation  in  the 
next.— Archbishop  Tillotson. 

3.  Accumulation  of  stores  beforehand  ;  stock 
collected. 

Mendoza  advertised  that  he  would  valiantly  de- 
fend the  city,  so  long  as  he  had  any  provision  of 
victuals.— Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

In  such  abundance  lies  our  choice, 
As  leaves  a  greater  store  of  fruit  untouch'd, 
Still  hanging  incorruptible,  till  men 
Grow  up  to  their  provision. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  620. 

David,  after  he  had  made  such  vast  provision  of 
materials  for  the  temple,  yet  because  he  had  dipt 
his  hands  in  blood,  was  not  permitted  to  lay  a  stone 
in  that  sacred  pile. — South,  Sermons. 

4.  Victuals  ;  food  ;  provender. 

He  caused  provisions  to  be  brought  in.— Lord 
Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Provisions  laid  in  large  for  man  or  beast, 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  732. 

Under  whose  chin  nature  hath  fastened  a  little  bag, 
which  she  hath  also  taught  him  to  use  as  a  store- 
house; for  in  this  having  filled  his  belly,  he  pre- 
serveth  the  remnant  of  his  provision,— lleylin, 
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5.  Terms  settled ;  care  taken. 

This  law  was  only  to  reform  the  degenerate  Eng- 
lish, but  there  was  no  care  taken  for  the  reformation 
of  the  mere  Irish,  no  ordinance,  no  provision  made 
for  the  abolishing  of  their  barbarous  customs. — Sir 
J.  Davies,  Discourse  on  the  State  of  Ireland. 

6.  In  Ecclesiastical  Law.     See  first  extract. 

Provision  was  used  for  the  providing  a  bishop,  or 
any  other  person,  an  ecclesiastical  living  by  the 
pope,  before  the  incumbent  was  dead :  it  was  also 
called  Gratia  expectativa  or  Mandatum  de  provi- 
dendo ;  the  great  abuse  whereof  produced  the  sta- 
tutes of  provisors  and  prsemunire. — Jacob,  Law 
Dictionary. 

Henry  [IV.]  exercised  rather  largely  his  preroga- 
tive of  dispensing  with  the  law  against  papal  pro- 
visions.— Hallam,  View  of  the  State  of  Europe 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  pt.  ii.  ch.  viii. 

( For  other  examples  see  P  r  o  v  i  s  o  r.) 
Provision,  v.  a.     Supply  with  provision. 
Provisional,  adj.    Temporarily  established  ; 
provided  for  present  need. 

The  commenda  semestris  grew  out  of  a  natural 
equity,  that,  in  the  time  of  the  patron's  respite 
given  him  to  present,  the  church  should  not  be 
without  a  provisional  pastor.  —  Ayliffe,  Parergon 
Juris  Canonici. 

It  was  necessary  to  the  public  safety  that  there 
should  be  a  provisional  government;  and  the  eyes 
of  men  naturally  turned  to  the  magnates  of  the 
realm. — Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.x. 

Provisionally,  adv.  In  a  provisional  man- 
ner ;  by  way  of  provision. 

The  abbot  of  St.  Martin  was  born,  was  baptised, 
and  declared  a  man  provisionally,  till  time  should 
shew  what  he  would  prove,  nature  had  moulded  him 
so  untowardly. — Locke. 

Provisionary.  adj.  Making  provision  for 
the  occasion. 

If  publick  formes  of  prayer  be  described  whose 
matter  is  pious  and  holy,  whose  design  is  of  univer- 
sal extent  and  provisionary  for  all  publick,  pro- 
bable, feared,  or  foreseen  events,  whose  frame  and 
composure  is  prudent;  the  publick  could  do  no 
more,  all  the  duty  is  performed,  and  all  the  care  is 
taken.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Apology  for  the  Liturgy. 
(Ord  MS.) 

The  preamble  of  the  law,  standing  as  it  now 
stands,  has  the  lie  direct  given  to  it  by  the  provi- 
sionary part  of  the  act.— Burke,  On  American  Tax- 
ation: 1774. 

Proviso.  *.      Stipulation  ;    caution  ;    provi- 
sional condition  ;  qualifying  clause  in  any 
legal  instrument,  generally  beginning  with 
the  words  '  provided  that. 
He  doth  deny  his  prisoners, 
But  with  proviso  and  exception, 
That  we,  at  our  own  charge,  shall  ransom  straight 
His  brother-in-law. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  i.  3. 

Some  will  allow  the  church  no  further  power, 

than  only  to  exhort,  and  this  but  with  a  proviso 

too,  that  it  extends  not  to  such  as  think  themselves 

too  wise  to  be  advised. — South,  Sermons. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  insert  a  proviso  in  fa- 
vour of  Lord  Dover.— Macaulay,  History  of  Eng- 
land, ch.  xvi. 

Provisor.  *.  One  employed  on  the  business, 
of  ecclesiastical  provision.  See  Provi- 
sion, 6. 

During  this  reign  (Edward  III.)  the  statute  of 
provisor  was  enacted,  rendering  it  penal  to  procure 
any  presentations  to  benefices  from  the  court  of 
Rome,  and  securing  the  rights  of  all  patrons  and 
electors,  which  had  been  extremely  encroached  on 
by  the  Pope.  By  a  subsequent  statute,  every  person 
was  outlawed  who  carried  any  cause  by  appeal  to 
the  court  of  Rome. — Hume,  History  of  England, 
vol.  ii.  p.  333.  (Ord  MS.) 

In  the  weak  reign  of  Edward  the  Second,  the 
pope  again  endeavoured  to  encroach,  but  the  parlia- 
ment manfully  withstood  him,  and  it  was  one  of  the 
principal  articles  charged  against  that  unhappy 
prince  that  he  had  given  allowance  to  the  bulls,  of 
the  see  of  Rome.  But  Edward  the  Third  was  of  a 
temper  extremely  different,  and  to  remedy  these  in- 
conveniencies,  first  by  gentle  means,  he  and  his  no- 
bility wrote  an  expostulation  to  the  pope;  but 
receiving  a  menacing  and  contemptuous  answer, 
withal  acquainting  him  that  the  emperor,  who,  a 
few  years  before  at  the  Diet  of  Nuremberg,  A.Dk  1323, 
had  established  a  law  against  provisions,  and  also 
the  king  of  France  had  lately  submitted  to  the  holy 
see,  the  king  replied  that  if  both  the  emperor  and 
the  French  king  should  take  the  pope's  part,  he  was 
ready  to  give  battle  to  them  both  in  defence  of  the 
liberties  of  the  crown.  Hereupon  more  sharp  and 
penal  laws  were  devised  against  provisors,  which 
enact  severally,  that  the  court  of  Rome  shall  not 
present  or  collate  to  any  bishoprick  or  living  in 
England;  and  that  whoever  disturbs  any  patron  in 
the  presentation  to  a  living,  by  virtue  of  a  papal  pror 
vision,  such  provisor  shall  pay  fine  and  ransom  to 
the  king  at  his  will,  and  be  imprisoned  till  be  re- 
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nounces  such  provision;  and  the  same  punishment 
is  inflicted  on  such  as  cite  the  king  or  any  of  his 
subjects  to  answer  in  the  court  of  Rome.  And  when 
the  holy  see  resented  these  proceedings,  and  Pope 
Urban  V.  attempted  to  revive  the  vassalage  and  an- 
nual rent  to  which  King  John  had  subjected  his 
kingdom,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  by  all  the  es- 
tates of  the  realm,  in  parliament  assembled,  40  Ed- 
ward III.,  that  King  John's  donation  was  null  and 
void,  being  without  the  concurrence  of  parliament, 
and  contrary  to  his  coronation  oath:  and  all  the 
temporal  nobility  and  commons  engaged  that  if  the 
pope  should  endeavour  by  process  or  otherwise  to 
maintain  these  usurpations,  they  would  resist  and 
withstand  him  with  all  their  power.— Sir  W.  Black- 
stone,  Commentary  on  the  Laws  of  England,  b.  iv. 
ch.  viii. 

The  kings  had  extremely  abridged  the  papal  power 
in  many  material  particulars :  they  had  passed  the 
statute  of  provisors,  the  statute  of  premunire,  &c. 
— Burke,  Tracts  on  the  Popery  Laws. 

Provisory,  adj.  [Fr.  provitoireJ]  Provi- 
sional. 

How  an  ideal,  all-seeing  Versailles  Government, 
...  in  such  an  environment,  would  have  determined 
to  demean  itself  at  this  new  juncture,  may  even  yet 
be  a  question.  Such  a  government  would  have  felt 
too  well . . .  that,  under  the  guise  of  these  States- 
General  ...  a  new  omnipotent  unknown  of  demo- 
cracy was  coming  into  being;  in  presence  of  which 
no  Versailles  Government  either  could  or  should, 
except  in  a  provisory  character,  continue  extant. 
To  enact  which  provisory  character  . . .  might  its 
whole  faculties  but  have  sufficed.  —  Carlyle,  The 
French  Revolution,  pt.  i.  b.  L  ch.  L 

Provocabie.  adj.  Capable  of  being  pro- 
voked. 

An  unsteady  man,  unmerciful,  of  a  spirit  easily 
provocable,  and  revengeful.— Rawlins,  Sermon  at 
Worcester,  p.  8 :  1770. 

Provocation.  *.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  provocatio, 
-onis.] 

1.  Act  or  cause  by  which  anger  is  raised. 

It  is  a  fundamental  law  in  the  Turkish  empire, 
that  they  may  without  any  other  provocation,  make 
war  upon  Christendom  for  the  propagation  of  their 
law.— Bacon. 

Tempt  not  my  swelling  rage 
With  black  reproaches,  scorn,  and  provocation. 

Smith. 

2.  Appeal  to  a  judge. 

A.  provocation  is  every  act  whereby  the  office  of 
the  judge  or  his  assistance  is  asked ;  a  provocation 
including  both  a  judicial  and  an  extra!  udiuial  ap- 
peal.— Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

3.  Incitement ;  appeal. 

Though  the  study  and  labour  were  Leylande's  in 
collecting  these  noble  antiquitees,  yet  was  the  first 
provocacyon  thereuuto  king  Henry's,  wy th  the  pay- 
ment of  all  hys  charges. — Bale,  Leland's  New  Year's. 
Gift,  sign.  K. 

The  like  effects  may  grow  in  all  towards  their 
pastor,  and  in  their  pastor  towards  every  of  them, 
between  whom  there  daily  and  interchangeably  pass 
in  the  hearing  of  God  himself,  and  in  the  presence 
of  his  holy  angels,  so  many  heavenly  acvlamat ions, 
exultations,  provocations,  and  petitions.— Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

The  great  necessity  of  professing  our  faith,  in  that 
particular,  appeareth  several  ways,  as  indispensably 
tending  to  the  illustration  of  God's  glory,  the  hu- 
miliation of  mankind,  the  provocation  to  obedience, 
the  aversion  from  iniquity,  and  all  consolation  in 
our  duty. — Bishop  Pearson,  Exposition  of  the  Creed, 
art.  i. 
Provocations,  adj.  Easily  provoked.  Rare. 

A  people  whose  high  provocations  and  rebellious 
attempts  rendered  them  fit  to  be  a  prey  to  publick 
justice.— Christian  Religion's  Appeal,  p.  188.    (Ord 
MS.) 
Provocative,  adj.     Stimulating;  inciting. 

The  artificial  and  provocative  articles  of  luxury. — 
Skelton,  Deism  Revealed,  dial.  viii. 

They  taught  for  pay ;  of  course  therefore  the  most 
eminent  among  them  taught  only  the  rich,  and 
earned  large  sums ;  a  fact  naturally  provocative  of 
envy,  to  some  extent,  among  the  many  who  bene- 
fited nothing  by  them,  but  still  more  among  the  in- 
ferior members  of  their  own  profession.— Grote, 
History  of  Greece,  pt.  ii.  ch.  Ixvii. 

With  the  accent  on  \hefirst  syllable. 

No  provocative  verse ; 
Nothing  but  what  Lucretia  might  rehearse. 

Cartwright,  On  B.  Jonson's  Plays :  1651. 
Provocative,  s.     Anything  which  revives  a 
decayed  or  cloyed  appetite. 

There  would  be  no  variety  of  tastes  to  solicit  his 
palate,  and  occasion  excess,  nor  any  artificial  provo- 
catives to  relieve  satiety.— Addison. 

Provoke,  v.  a.  [Fr.  provoquer ;  Lat.  provoco, 
pass,  part,  provocatus  j  jprovocatio,  -onis  ; 
voco  =  I  call.] 

I.  Rouse,  excite,  by  something  offensive. 

Ye  provoke  me  unto  wrath,  with  the  work  of  your 
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hands,  burning  incense  unto  other  gods.— Jeremiah, 
xliv.  8. 

Neither  to  provoke  nor  dread 

New  war  provoked.       Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  641. 
These  haughty  words  Alecto's  rage  provoke. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  3<!neid,  vii.  622. 
1  neither  fear,  nor  will  provoke  the  war.  Ibid.  616. 

2.  Enrage ;  incense. 

Though  often  provoked  by  the  insolence  of  some 
of  the  bishops,  to  a  dislike  of  their  overmuch  fer- 
vour, his  integrity  to  the  king  was  without  blemish. 
— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Such  acts 
Of  contumacy  will  provoke  the  Highest. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  1026. 
Agamemnon  provokes  Apollo  against  them,  whom 
he  was  willing  to  appease  afterwards.— Pope. 

3.  Promote;  cause. 

Drink  is  a  great  provoker;  it  provokes  and  unpro- 
vokes. — Shakespear,  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

One  Petro  covered  up  his  patient  with  warm 
cloaths,  and  when  the  fever  began  a  little  to  decline, 
gave  him  cold  water  to  drink  till  he  provoked  sweat. 
— Arbuthnot. 

4.  Challenge. 

He  now  provokes  the  sea-gods  from  the  shore; 
With  envy  Triton  heard  the  martial  sound, 
And  the  bold  champion  for  his  challenge  drown'd. 
Dryden,  Translation  of  the  jEneid,  vi.  252. 

5.  Induce  by  motive;  move;  incite. 

We  may  not  be  startled  at  the  breaking  of  the  ex- 
terior earth;  for  the  face  of  nature  \mthprovoked 
men  to  think  of  and  observe  such  a  thing.— T,  Bur- 
net,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 
Provoke,  v.  n. 

1.  Appeal.     Latinism. 

Arius  and  Pelagius  durst  provoke 
To  what  the  centuries  preceding  spoke. 

Dryden,  Religio  Laid,  346. 

2.  Produce  anger. 

When  the  Lord  saw  it  he  abhorred  them,  because 
of  the  provoking  of  his  sons  and  of  his  daughters.— 
Deuteronomy,  xxxii.  19. 

It  was  not  your  brother's  evil  disposition  made 
him  seek  his  death,  but  &  provoking  merit.— Sliake- 
spear,  King  Lear,  iii.  5. 
Provokement.  s.     Provocation.     Rare. 

Whose  sharpe  provokement  them  incenst  so  sore. 
Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iv.  4. 
Alas!  and  what  use  were  thereof  patience,  were 
there  no  provokement  to  impatience  P  —  Gatalter, 
Spiritual  Watch,  85.    (Ord  MS.) 
Provoker.  s.     One  who  provokes. 
I.  One  who  raises  anger. 

As  in  all  civil   insurrections,  the   ringleader  is 
looked  on  with  a  peculiar  severity,  so,  in  this  case, 
the  first  provoker  has  double  portion  of  the  guilt.— 
Dr.  H.  More,  Government  of  tlie  Tongue. 
<2.  Causer;  promoter. 

Drink,  sir,  is  a  great  provoker  of  nose-painting, 
sleep,  and  urine.— Shakespear,  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

Provoking,  part.  adj.   Causing  irritation,  or 
inclination  to  quarrel. 

If  we  consider  man  in  such  a  loathsome  and  pro- 
voking condition,  was  it  not  love  enough  that  he 
was  permitted  to  enjoy  a  being  P— Jeremy  Taylor. 

What  vexed  him  more  than  everything  else  was 
the  provoking  time  of  the  year,— which,  as  I  told 
you,  was  towards  the  end  of  September,  when  his 
wall-fruit  and  greengages  especially,  in  which  he  was 
very  curious,  were  just  ready  for  pulling.— Atom*, 
Tristram  Shandy,  vol.  i.  ch.  xvi. 

From  Stilton,  all  the  way  to  Grantham,  nothing 
in  the  whole  affair  provoked  him  so  much  as  the 
condolences  of  his  friends,  and  the  foolish  figure 
they  should  both  make  at  church  the  first  Sunday ; 
—of  which,  in  the  satirical  vehemence  of  his  wit, 
now  sharpened  a  little  by  vexation,  he  would  give  so 
many  humorous  and  provoking  descriptions,— and 
place  his  rib  and  self  in  so  many  tormenting  lights 
and  attitudes  in  the  face  of  the  whole  congregation ; 
—that  my'mother  declared,  these  two  stages  were  so 
truly  tragi-comical,  that  she  did  nothing  but  laugh 
and  cry  iti  a  breath,  from  one  end  to  the  other  of 
them  all  the  way.— Ibid. 

'  Depend  upon  it,  Moss  is  the  man— quite  his  turn 
of  mind.'    '  You  are  too  provoking,  Charles,  dear.'— 
Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  viii.  ch.  ix. 
Provokingly.  adv.     In   a  provoking  man- 
ner ;  in  such  a  manner  as  to  raise  anger. 

When  we  see  a  man  that  yesterday  kept  a  humi- 
liation, to-day  invading  the  possessions  of  his  bre- 
thren, we  need  no  other  proof  how  hypocritically 
and  provokingly  he  confessed  his  pride.— Dr.  H. 
More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 
Provost,  s.     [Fr.  prevost,  prevot ;  Lat./?r<E- 
positus  =  one  placed  before,   or  in  front ; 
A.S.  profast.'} 

1 .  Chief  of  any  body :  (as,  '  The  provost  of  a 
college '). 

He  had  particular  intimacy  with  Dr.  Potter,  pro- 
vost of  Queen's  college.— Bishop  Fell. 
650 
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Happily,  in  place  of  the  submerged  Twenty-six, 
the  Electoral  Club  is  gathering;  has  declared  itself 
a  '  Provisional  Municipality.'  On  the  morrow,  it 
will  get  Provost  Plesselles,  with  an  Echevin  or  two, 
to  give  help  in  many  tilings.  For  the  present  it  de- 
crees one  most  essential  thing :  that  forthwith  a 
'Parisian  Militia'  shall  be  enrolled.  Depart,  ye 
heads  of  districts,  to  labour  in  this  great  work ; 
while  we  here,  in  Permanent  Committee,  sit  alert. — 
Carlyle,  French  Revolution,  pt.  i.  b.  v.  ch.  iv. 

Few  of  the  Scotch  towns  ventured  to  elect  their 
chief  magistrate  from  among  their  own  people  ;  but 
the  usual  course  was,  to  choose  a  neighbouring  peer 
BS  provost  or  baillie. — Buckle,  History  of  Civiliza- 
tion in  England,  vol.  ii.  ch.  ii. 

2.  With  marshal.     Executioner  of  an  army. 

Kingston,  provost  marshal  of  the  king's  army,  was 
deemed  not  only  cruel  but  inhuman  in  his  execu- 
tions.— Sir  J.  Hayward. 
Provoster.  s.     ?  Provost  marshal.     Rare. 

For  of  fence,  almost  in  eyerye  toune,  there  is  not 
only  maisters  to  teach  it,  with  his  provosters,  ushers, 
scholars.— Ascham,  The  Schoole  of  Shootinge,  b.  i. 
(Rich.) 
Provostship.  s.     Office  of  a  provost. 

C.  Piso  first  rose,  and  afterwards  was  advanced  to 
the  provostship  of  Borne  by  Tiberius. — Uakewill. 

That  was  as  much  in  value,  as  my  provostshw  [of 
Eton  college]  were  worth  at  a  market. — Sir  H.  Wot- 
ton.  Remains,  p.  563. 

During  his  exile  he  [Becket]  was  reproached  with 
his  ingratitude  to  the  king,  who  had  raised  him 
from  poverty.  '  Poverty  ! '  he  rejoined ;  '  even  then 
I  held  the  archdeaconry  of  Canterbury,  the  provost- 
ship ut  Beverley,  a  great  many  churches,  and  several 
prebends.' — Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity, 
D.  viii.  ch.  viii. 

Prow.  s.     [Fr.  proue ;   Lat.  prora.~\      Head 
or  forepart  of  a  ship. 

The  sea-victory  of  Vespasian  was  a  lady  holding  a 
palm  in  her  hand,  at  her  foot  the  prow  of  a  ship. — 
PeacJiam,  On  Drawing. 

Straight  to  the  Dutch  he  turns  his  dreadful  prow, 
More  fierce  th'  important  quarrel  to  decide. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  Ixvi. 
Already  doubled  is  the  Cape;  the  bay 
Receives  tiieprow  that  proudly  spurns  the  spray. 

Byron,  The  Corsair,  canto  i. 

Prow.    adj.       [N.Fr.  preux\   Lat.  probusJ] 
Valiant. 

Great  nyd  thereto  his  mighty  puissance 
And  dreaded  name  shall  give  in  that  sad  day : 
Where  also  proofe  of  thy  prow  valliance 
Thou  then  shalt  make. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iii.  3,  28. 
In  the  superlative  degree. 

They  be  two  of  the  prowest  knights  on  ground, 
And  oft  approved  in  many  a  hard  assay, 
And  eke  of  surest  steel,  that  may  be  found : 
Do  arm  yourself  against  that  day  them  to  confound. 

Spenser. 

The  fairest  of  her  sex,  Angelica, 
His  daughter,  sought  by  many  prowest  knights. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iii.  341. 

Prowess,     s.       [Fr.  prouesse.]       Bravery ; 
valour ;  military  gallantry. 

Men  of  such  prowess,  as  not  to  know  fear  in  them- 
selves, and  yet  to  teach  it  in  others  that  should  deal 
with  them;  for  they  had  often  made  their  lives 
triumph  over  most  terrible  dangers,  never  dismayed, 
and  ever  fortunate.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 
I  hope 

That  your  wisdom  will  direct  my  thought, 
Or  that  your  prowess  can  me  yield  relief.     Spenser. 

Henry  the  Fifth, 
Who  by  his  prowess  conquered  all  France. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iii.  3. 
Nor  should  thy  prowess  want  praise  and  esteem, 
But  that  'tis  shewn  ignobly  and  in  treason. 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  v.  2. 
Those  are  they 

First  seen  in  acts  of  prowess  eminent, 
And  great  exploits ;  but  of  true  virtue  void. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  7S8. 
Michael!  of  celestial  armies  prince; 
And  thou  in  military  prowess  next, 
Gabriel !  Ibid.  vi.  44. 

The  vigour  of  this  arm  was  never  vain, 
And  that  my  wonted  prowess  i  retain, 
Witness  these  heaps  of  slaughter  on  the  plain. 

Dryden. 

These  were  the  entertainments  of  the  softer  na- 
tions, that  fell  under  the  virtue  and  prowess  of  the 
two  last  empires.— Sir  W.  Temple. 
But,  at  his  haughty  challenge, 

A  sullen  murmur  ran, 
Mingled  of  wrath,  and  shame,  and  dread. 

Along  that  glittering  van. 
There  lacked  not  men  of  prowess, 

Nor  men  of  lordly  race, 
For  all  Etruria's  noblest 
Were  round  that  fatal  place. 

Macaulay,  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  Horatius, 

xlviii. 

Prowl,  v.  n.     [N.Fr.  proier=.\.Q  prey;  proie 
=  prey.      See   Wedgwood.]      Rove  in   a 
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stealthy  manner,  as   one  seeking   prey ; 
wander  for  prey  ;  prey ;  plunder. 

The  champion  robbeth  by  night, 
And  prowleth  and  filcheth  by  daie. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good  Husbandry. 
But  those,  the  human  savages,  explore 

All  paths  of  torture,  and  unsatiate  yet 
With  Ugolino  hunger  prowl  for  more. 

Byron,  Prophecy  of  Dante,  canto  ii. 
Prowl,  v.  a. 
\.  Traverse,  or  search,  by  prowling. 

He  prowls  each  place,  still  in  new  colours  deckt, 
Sucking  one's  ill,  another  to  infect.     Sir  P.  Sidney. 
2.  Collect  by  plunder. 

By  how  many  tricks  did  the  pope  prowl  money 
from  all  parts  of  Christendom !— Barrow,  On  tht 
Pope's  Supremacy. 

Prowler,  s.     One  who  prowls,  roves  about 
for  prey. 

Subtle  prowlers,  pastors  in  name,  but  indeed 
wolves.— Milton,  history  of  England,  b.  iii. 

On  churchyards  drear, 
The  disappointed  prowlers  fall,  and  dig 
The  shrouded  body  from  the  grave. 

Thomson,  Seasons,  Winter. 

Consider  how  it  went,  for  example,  with  such 
loose  miscellany,  now  all  grown  eleutheromaniac, 
of  loungers,  prowlers,  social  nondescripts  (and  the 
distilled  rascality  of  our  planet),  as  whirls  for  ever 
in  the  Palais  Royal.— Carlyle,  The  French  Revolu- 
tion, pt.  i.  b.  v.  ch.  i. 
Prowling,  part.  adj.  Roving  for  prey. 

Nor  do  they  bear  so  quietly  the  loss  of  some 
parcels  confiscated  abroad,  as  the  great  detriment 
which  th(*y  suffer  by  some  prowling  vice-admiral  or 
public  minister. — Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

As  when  ft  prowling  wolf, 
Whom  hunger  drives  to  seek  new  haunt  for  prey. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  183. 
Shall  he,  who  looks  erect  on  heaven, 
E'er  stoop  to  mingle  with  the  prattling  herd, 
And  dip  his  tongue  in  gore  P  Thomson. 

Proxenet.    s.    [Gr.  Trpo&rijrijj; ;    Lat.  prox- 
eneta.~\     Broker ;  go-between.     Hare. 

The  most  notable  of  those  offices  that  can  be 
assigned  to  the  spirit  of  nature,  and  that  sutably  to 
his  name,  is  the  translocation  of  the  souls  of  beastes 
into  such  matter  as  is  most  fitting  for  them,  he  being 
the  common  proi-enet  or  contractor  of  all  natural 
matches  and  marriages  betwixt  forms  nnd  matter.— 
Dr.  H.  More,  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  pt.  iii.  b.  iii. 
ch.  xiii.  (Rich.) 

Proximate,  adj.  [Lat.  proximus.~\ 

1.  Next  in  the  series  of  ratiocination  ;  near 
and   immediate:    (opposed  to  remote  and 
mediate). 

Writing  a  theory  of  the  delusro,  we  were  to  shew 
the  proximate  natural  causes  of  it.  —  T.  Burnet, 
Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Substance  is  the  remote  genus  of  bird,  because  it 
agrees  not  only  to  all  kinds  of  animals,  but  also  to 
things  inanimate ;  but  animal  is  the  proximate  or 
nearest  genus  of  bird,  because  it  agrees  to  fewest 
other  things. —  Watts,  Loi/ick. 

If  we  may  trust  to  our  conclusions  with  respect 
to  the  proximate  cause,  it  follows,  most  naturally, 
from  the  view  there  given,  that  the  continued  fever 
is  always  owing  to  an  excess  of  spasm,  or  to  an  excess 
of  debility.— Cullen,  First  Lines  of  the  Practice  of 
Medicine,  vol.  i.  p.  518,  note. 

2.  In  Organic  Chemistry.     Term  applied  to 
certain  compounds  ready  formed  in  animals 
and  vegetables,  such  as  albumen,  oil,  sugar, 
gum,  and  the  like. 

The  substances  peculiar  to  animal  and  vegetable 
bodies  which  result  from  the  particular  modes  of 
combination  of  ordinary  matter,  are  termed  the 
proximate  principles  of  animal  and  vegetable  bodies. 
— Hooper,  Medical  Dictionary,  in  voce  Principle. 

Proximately.  adv.    In  a  proximate  manner ; 
immediately;  without  intervention. 

The  consideration  of  our  mind,  which  is  incor- 
poreal, and  the  contemplation  of  bodies,  which  have 
all  the  characters  of  excellent  contrivance ;  these 
alone  easily  and  proximately  guide  us  to  the  wise 
Author  of  all  things.— Bentley. 

If  then,  ceasing  to  consider  in  its  totality  the 
complex  axiom— Relations  which  are  equal  to  tlie 
same  relation  are  equal  to  each  other,  we  go  on  to 
inquire  what  are  the  simpler  elements  of  thought 
into  which  it  is  proximately  decomposable ;  we  at 
once  see  that  it  twice  over  involves  a  recognition  of 
the  equality  of  some  two  relations.— Herbert  Spencer, 
Principles  of_  Psychology. 
Proxime.  adj.  Next ;  immediate.  Rare. 

A  syllogism  is  made  up  of  three  propositions,  and 
these  of  three  terms  variously  joined:  the  three 
terms  are  carted  the  remote  matter  of  a  syllopisiu. 
the  three  propositions  the  proximo  or  immediate 
matter  of  it.—  Watts,  Logick. 

Proximity,  s.    [Fr.  pioximite]    Lat.  proxi- 
miias,  -atis.']     Nearness. 
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When  kingdoms  have  customably  been  carried  by 
right  of  succession,  according  to  proximity  of 
blood,  the  violation  of  this  course  hath  always  been 
dangerous.—  Sir  J.  Hayward. 

Add  the  convenience  of  the  situation  of  the  eye, 
in  respect  of  its  proximity  to  the  brain,  the  seat  of 
common  sense.  —  Ray. 

I  can  call  to  my  assistance 
Proximity,  mark  that  !  and  distance. 

Prior,  Alma,  ii.  190. 

Must  we  send  to  stab  or  poison  all  the  popish 
princes,  who  have  any  pretended  title  to  our  crown 
by  the  proximity  of  blood  ?—  Swift,  Miscellanies. 

What  would  there  in  such  a  case  be  to  extricate 
Ayliffe  from  the  rational  presumption  arising  out  of 
his  appalling  proximity  to  the  deed,  both  m  time 
and  place,  as  established  to  demonstration,  but  his 
own  unsupported  assertions  ?—  Warren,  Now  and 
Then,  ch.  v. 

Proximity  to  the  employer  brings  cleanliness  and 
order,  because  it  brings  observation  and  encourage- 
ment.— S.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  iii.  ch.  viii. 

If  polished  discs  of  dissimilar  metals-^say,  zinc 
and  copper,—  be  brought  into  close  proximity,  and 
kept  there  for  some  time,  and  either  of  them  has 
irregularities  upon  its  surface,  a  superficial  outline 
of  these  irregularities  is  traceable  upon  the  other 
disc,  and  vice  versa.  .  .  .  Now,  if  two  such  discs  in 
close  proximity  be  connected  with  a  delicate  elec- 
troscope, and  then  suddenly  separated,  the  electro- 
scope is  affected,  shewing  that  the  reciprocal 
radiation,  from  surface  to  surface,  has  produced 
electrical  force.—  Grove,  On  the  Correlation  of  Phy- 
sical Forces. 


. 

1.  Agency  of,  or  after  the  manner  of,  a  proc- 
tor ;  substitute  ;  appearance  of  a  represen- 

tative. 

None  acts  a  friend  by  a  deputy,  or  can  be  familiar 
by  proxy.—  South. 

Had  Hyde  thus  sat  by  proxy  too, 
As  Venus'  once  was  said  to  do, 
The  painter  must  have  search'd  the  skies 
To  match  the  lustre  of  her  eyes.  Granville. 

Person  substituted  or  deputed. 

A  wise  man  will  commit  no  business  of  import- 
ance to  a  proxy,  where  he  may  do  it  himself.—  Sir 
R.  L'  Estrange. 

We  must  not  think  that  we,  who  act  only  as  their 
proxies  and  representatives,  may  do  it  for  them.— 
Kettlewell. 

Let  us  leave  Nature  alone  for  the  present,  and 
Nature's  loving  proxy,  the  watchful  mother.  —  Lord 
Lytton,  The  Cox  tons,  pt.  i.  ch.  iv. 

If  they  persisted  in  their  intention,  and  the  Bill 
went  into  committee,  his  presence  was  indispen- 
sable, for  in  that  stage  of  a  parliamentary  proceed- 
ing proxies  become  ineffective.  —  B.  Disraeli,  Co- 
ningsby,  b.  i.  ch.  ii. 

He  ...  was  rarely  in  his  seat  ;  did  not  continue  to 
Lord  Melbourne  the  proxy  that  had  been  entrusted 
to  Lord  Grey;  and  made  tory  magistrates  in  his 
county,  though  a  whig  lord  lieutenant.—  Id.,  Sybil, 
b.  ii.  ch.xv. 

The  motion  on  which  the  division  took  place  was 
that  the  House  do  adhere  to  the  amendments. 
There  were  forty  contents  and  thirty-seven  not  con- 
tents. Proxies  were  called  ;  and  the  numbers  were 
found  to  be  exactly  even.  In  the  House  of  Lords 
there  is  no  casting  vote.  When  the  numbers  are 
even,  the  non  contents  have  it.  The  motion  to  ad- 
here had  therefore  been  negatived.—  Macaulay,  His- 
tory of  England,  ch.  xxv. 

Proxyship.  s.     Office  of  a  proxy. 

The  two  cases  are  so  like  :  .  .  .  the  same  corre- 
spondence and  proxyship  between  these  spirits  and 
their  images;  the  same  malice  and  opposition 
against  faith  and  God's  ordinance.  —  Brevint,  Saul 
and  Samuel  at  Endor,  p.  394. 

Pruce.  s.  [an  old  form  of  Prussia."]  Prus- 
sian leather. 

Some  for  defence  would  leathern  bucklers  use 
Of  folded  hides,  and  other  shields  otpruce. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  30. 

Prude,  s.  [abbreviation  for  Prudent,  3.] 
One  (female)  who  is  overnice  and  scrupu- 
lous, and  with  false  affectation. 

The  prude  and  coquette,  as  different  as  they  ap- 
pear in  their  behaviour,  are  in  reality  the  same  kind 
of  women.  The  motive  of  action  in  both  is  the  af- 
fectation of  pleasing  men.  They  are  sisters  of  the 
same  blood  and  constitution  ;  only  one  chooses  a 
grave,  and  the  other  a  light  dress.  The  prude  ap- 
pears more  virtuous,  the  coquette  more  vicious  than 
she  really  is.  The  distant  behaviour  of  the  prude 
tends  to'  the  same  purpose  as  the  advances  of  the 
coquette  ;  and  you  have  as  little  reason  to  fall  into 
despair  from  the  severity  of  one,  as  to  conceive 
h&pes  from  the  familiarity  of  the  other.—  Tatler, 
no.  126. 

The  graver  prude  sinks  downward  to  a  gnome, 
In  search  of  mischief,  still  on  earth  to  roam. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  i. 
Not  one  careless  thought  intrudes, 
Less  modest  than  the  speech  of  prudes. 

Swift,  Cadenus  and  Vanessa. 
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The  Muse,  like  mortal  females,  may  be  woo'd ; 
In  turns  she'll  seeni  a  Paphian  or  a  prude. 

Byron,  Hints  from  Horace. 

Prudence,  s.  [Fr.]  Wisdom  applied  to 
practice. 

Under  prudence  is  comprehended  that  discreet, 
apt  suiting  and  disposing  as  well  of  actions  as 
words,  in  their  due  place,  time,  and  manner.  — 
Peacham. 

Prudence  is  principally  in  reference  to  actions  to 
be  done,  and  due  means,  order,  seasons,  and  me- 
thod of  doing  or  not  doing.— Sir  M,  Hale. 

If  the  probabilities  on  the  one  hand  should  some- 
what preponderate  the  other,  yet  if  there  be  no  con- 
siderable hazard  on  that  side,  which  has  the  least 
probability,  and  a  very  great  apparent  danger  in  a 
mistake  about  the  other :  in  this  case  prudence  will 
oblige  a  man  to  do  that  which  may  make  most  for 
his  own  safety. — Bislwp  Wilkins. 

Prudent,  adj.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  prudens,  -entis  ; 
prudentiaJ\ 

1.  Practically  wise. 

The  simple  inherit  folly,  but  the  prudent  are 
crowned  with  knowledge.— Proverbs,  xiv.  18. 

I  have  seen  a  son  of  Jesse  the  Beth-lehemite,  that 
is  cunning  in  playing,  and  a  mighty  valiant  man, 
and  a  man  of  war,  tuid.prudent  in  matters. — 1  Samuel, 
xvi.  18. 

The  monarch  rose  preventing  all  reply, 
Prudent,  lest  from  his  resolution  raised 
Others  among  the  chiefs  might  offer. 

Hilton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  4G7. 

2.  Foreseeing  by  natural  instinct. 

So  steers  the  prudent  crane 
Her  annual  voyage. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  430. 

3.  Correct  and  decorous  in  manner  :  (as, '  A 
prudent  woman,'  in  opposition  to  one  of 
lax  habits). 

Prudential,  adj.  Eligible  on  principles  of 
prudence. 

He  acts  upon  the  surest  and  most  prudential 
grounds,  who,  whether  the  principles  which  he  acts 
upon  prove  true  or  false,  yet  secures  a  happy  issue 
to  his  actions. — South,  Sermons. 

Motives  are  only  prudential,  and  not  demonstra- 
tive.— Archbishop  Tillotson. 

These  virtues,  though  of  excellent  use,  some  pru- 
dential rules  it  is  necessary  to  take  with  them  in 
practice. — Rogers. 

Gawky  returned  to  town  without  running  any 
risk  from  my  resentment,  which  was  by  this  time 
pretty  much  cooled,  and  restrained  by  prudential 
reasons  so  effectually  that  I  never  so  much  as 
thought  of  obtaining  satisfaction  for  the  injuries  he 
had  done  me. — Smollett,  Roderick  Random,  ch.  vii. 

That  there  are  many  subjects  on  which,  in  the 
United  States,  a  writer,  perhaps  without  indepen- 
dent means  of  subsistence,  may  be  unwilling  to 
offend  public  opinion,  cannot  be  doubted;  but  si- 
milar prudential  considerations  will  be  found  to  in- 
fluence the  writers  of  all  countries. — Sir  G.  C.  Lewis, 
On  the  Influence  of  Authority  in  Matters  of  Opinion, 
ch.  viii. 

Arabella,  if  not  rich  enough  for  a  wife,  might  be 
often  rich  enough  for  a  friend  at  need ;  and  so  long 
as  he  was  engaged  to  her  for  life,  it  must  be  not 
more  her  pleasure  than  her  duty  to  assist  him  to 
live.  Besides,  independently  of  these  prudential 
though  not  ardent  motives  for  declaring  unalterable 
fidelity  to  troth,  Jasper  at  that  time  really  did  en- 
tertain what  he  called  love  for  the  handsome  young 
woman.— Lord  Lytton,  What  will  lie  do  with  it? 
b.  i.  ch.ix. 

Prudentiality.  *.  Eligibility  on  principles 
of  prudence. 

Being  incapable  rightly  to  judge  of  the  pruden- 
tiality  of  affairs,  they  only  gaze  upon  the  visible 
success,  and  thereafter  condemn  or  cry  up  the  whole 
progression. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Prudentiaiiy.  adv.  In  a  prudential  man- 
ner ;  according  to  the  rules  of  prudence. 

If  he  acts  piously,  soberly,  and  temperately,  he 
acts  prudentially  and  safely.— South,  Sermons. 
Prudentials,  s.  pi.     Maxims  of  prudence  or 
practical  wisdom. 

Many  stanzas,  in  poetick»measures,  contain  rules 
relating  to  common  prudentials,  as  well  as  to  reli- 
gion.—  Watts. 

Prudently,  adv.  In  a  prudent  manner  ;  dis- 
creetly ;  judiciously. 

These  laws  were  so  prudently  framed,  as  they  are 
found  fit  for  all  succeeding  times.— liacon,  History 
of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 
Such  deep  designs  of  empire  does  he  lay 

O'er  them,  whose  cause  he  seems  to  take  in  hand ; 
And  prudently  would  make  them  lords  at  sea. 
To  whom  with  ease  he  can  give  laws  by  land. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  ix. 

Prudery,  s.     Overmuch  nicety  in  conduct. 
Whatever  notion  she  may  have  of  her  perfection, 
4  o  "2. 
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she  deceives  her  own  heart,  and  is  still  in  the  state 
of  prudery.— Tatter,  no.  126. 

What  is  prudery  '!    "1'is  a  beldam, 
Seen  with  wit  and  beauty  seldom. 

Pope,  Miscellanies, 
Prudish,  adj.     Affectedly  grave. 

I  know  you  all  expect,  from  seeing  me, 
Some  formal  lecture,  spoke  with  prudish  face. 

Garrich. 
Prune,  v.  a.  [see  extract  from  Todd.] 

1 .  Lop ;  divest  trees  of  their  superfluities. 

Let  us  ever  extol 

His  bounty,  following  our  delightful  task, 
To  prune  these  growing  plants,  and  tend  these 
flowers.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  436. 

What  we  by  day 

Lop  overgrown,  or  prune,  or  prop,  or  bind. 
One  night  or  two  with  wanton  growth  derides, 
Tending  to  wild.         Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  209. 

Horace  will  our  superfluous  branches  prune, 
Give  us  new  rules,  and  set  our  harp  in  tune.  Waller. 

You  have  no  less  right  to  correct  me,  than  the 
same  hand  that  raised  a  tree  has  to  prune  it.— Pope. 
[Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  with  great  probability,  deduces  it  from 
the  French  provigner,  (or  prouigner,)  originally 
meaning  to  take  cuttings  from  vines,  in  order  to 
plant  them  out.  Hence,  he  says,  it  has  been  used 
for  the  cutting  away  of  the  superfluous  shoots  of  all 
trees;  which  we  now  call  pruning,  and  for  that 
operation  which  birds,  and  particularly  hawks,  per- 
form upon  themselves,  of  picking  out  their  super- 
fluous or  damaged  feathers.  See  also  Menage :  fro- 
vigner  de  propaginare,  qu'Isidore  explique 'flagel- 
lum  vitis,  terrae  submersum,  sternere.'  Provin. 
Les  Angevins  disent  prouain.  Our  word  has  the 
forms  of  preen,  proine,  and  prune.— Todd. 

2.  Clear  from  excrescences  ;  trim. 

His  royal  bird 
Prunes  the  immortal  wing,  and  cloys  his  beak. 

Shafcespear,  Cymbeline,  v.  4. 

Some  sitting  on  the  beach  to  prune  their  painted 

breasts.  Drayton,  Polyolbum,  song  i. 

Many  birds  prune  their  feathers  -.  and  crows  seem 

to  call  upon  rain,  which  is  but  the  comfort  they 

receive  in  the  relenting  of  the  air.— liacon,  Natural 

and  Experimental  History. 

The  muse,  whose  early  voice  you  taught  to  sing, 
Prescribed  her  heights,  and  pruned  her  tender  wing. 

Pope. 

No  longer  now  the  winged  habitants, 
That  in  the  woods  their  sweet  lives  sing  away, 
Flee  from  the  form  of  man  :  but  gather  round, 
And  prune  their  sunny  feathers  on  the  hands 
Which  little  children  stretcli  in  friendly  sport 
Towards  these  dreadless  partners  of  their  play. 

Shelley,  Queen  Mab. 
Prune,  v.  n.    Dress. 

Every  scribbling  man 
Grows  a  fop  as  fast  as  e'er  he  can, 
Prunes  up,  and  asks  his  oracle  the  glass, 
If  pink  or  purple  best  becomes  his  face.       Dryden. 

Prune,  s.     Dried  plum. 

In  drying  of  pears  and  prunes  in  the  oven,  and 
removing  of  them,  there  is  a  like  operation. — Bacon, 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Primus  domestica,  or  the  common  plum,  yields  . 
those  fruits  sold  in  the  shops  under  the  name  of 
prunes,  which  are  chiefly  prepared  in  France  from 
varieties  called  the  St.  Catherine  and  the  greengage ; 
and  in  Portugal  from  a  sort  which  derives  its  name 
from  the  village  of  Giumaraens,  where  they  are 
principally  dried.  They  contain  so  large  a  quantity 
of  sugar  that  brandy  is  distilled  from  them  when 
fermented,  and  it  has  even  been  proposed  to  ma- 
nufacture sugar  from  them.  —  Lindley,  Vegetable 
Kingdom. 

Prunello.  *.  Kind  of  stuff  of  which  the 
clergymen's  gowns  are  made :  (in  the  first 
extract,  of  which  the  second  is  only  an 
echo,  it  seems  to  mean  external  garb,  or 
show,  as  opposed  to  inward  merit). 

Worth  makes  the  man,  and  want  of  it  the  fellow ; 
The  rest  is  all  but  leather  or  prunella. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  203. 
Even  his  [Johnson's]  Ramblers,  which  we  hold  to 
be  the  most  indigestible  of  his  productions,  are  none 
of  them  mere  leather  or  prunello ;  and  his  higher 
efforts,  his  Rasselas,  his  Preface  to  Shakespeare,' 
and  many  passages  in  his  Lives  of  the  Poets,  are 
throughout  instinct  with  animation,  and  full  of  an 
eloquence  which  sometimes  rises  almost  to  poetry. — 
Craik,  History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  SOU. 

Pruner.  s.     One  who  prunes. 

Lest  thy  redundant  juice 
Should  fading  leaves,  instead  of  fruits,  produce, 
The  pruner's  hand  with  letting  blood  must  quench 
Thy  heat,  and  thy  exuberant  parts  retrench. 

Sir  J.  Denliam,  Of  Old  Age,  pt.  iii. 

pruning,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  one  who  prunes ; 
process  by  which  anything  is  pruned. 

The  respect  in  which  the  doctrine  oiffers  from 
that  commonly  held  is,  that  it  assumes  mere  passion 
or  vivid  sensation  to  be  in  all  men  and  in  all  cases 
substantially  identical  with  poetical  excitement, 
and  the  language  in  which  passion  expresses  itself 
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to  be  consequently  always  poetry,  at  least  after  it 
has  undergone  some  purification  or  pruning,  and 
been  reduced  to  metrical  regularity. — Craik,  His- 
tory of  English  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  436. 

Pruninghook.  ,?.  Hook  used  in  lopping 
trees. 

No  plough  shall  hurt  the  glebe,  no  pruninghook 

the  vine. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  iv.  50. 
The  cider  land  obsequious  still  to  thrones, 
Abhorr'd  such  base  disloyal  deeds,  and  all 
Her  pruninghooks  extended  into  swords. 

J.  Philips,  Cyder,  ii.  515. 

Pruningknite.  s.  Knife  used  in  cutting 
trees. 

Let  thy  hand  supply  the  pruningknife, 
And  crop  luxuriant  stragglers. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,ii.602. 

Pruriency.*  *.  Itching,  or  a  great  desire  or 
appetite  to  anything. 

Gratifying  a  certain  pruriency  of  taxation  that 
seems  to  infect  his  blood. — Burke,  Observations  on 
a  late  State  of  the  Nation:  1769. 

Prurient,  adj.  [Lat.  prurio  =  I  itch;  pres. 
part,  pruriens,  prurientisJ]  Itching. 

There  was  always  in  the  generality  of  mankind  a 
prurient  desire  and  hankering  after  the  knowledge 
of  future  events.— CulverweU,  Light  of  Nature. 
(Ord  MS.) 

The  depravations  of  a  prurient  curiosity.  —  T. 
Warton,  History  of  English  Poetry,  iv.  68. 
O  godlike  isolation,  which  art  mine, 

I  can  but  count  thee  perfect  gain. 
What  time  I  watch  the  darkening  droves  of  swine 

That  range  on  yonder  plain. 
In  filthy  sloughs  they  roll  a  prurient  skin, 

They  graze  and  wallow,  breed  and  sleep ; 
And  oft  some  brainless  devil  enters  in, 

And  drives  them  to  the  deep. 

Tennyson,  The  Palace  of  Art. 

Pruriginous.    adj.     Tending  to  a  prurigo. 

Their  blood  becoming  pruriginous,  and  exalted, 
by  the  salt  and  corrupt  diet,  as  it  often  does,  pro- 
duces mange,  scabs,  and  leprosies.— GreenhiU,  Art 
of  Embalming,  p.  164 :  1705. 

Prurigo.  *.  In  Medicine.  Itching  papular 
eruption  of  the  skin,  often  translated  itch ; 
the  medical  name,  however,  for  the  true 
itch  is  scabies.  See  second  extract. 

A  fever  he  had,  but  not  of  any  acute  kind ;  an  un- 
eufferable  prurigo  over  all  his  body,  with  continual 
tortures  of  the  colon.— Gregory,  Posthuma,  p.  102: 
1640. 

Prurigo — itching— bears  some  analogy  to  urti- 
caria ; . . .  and  a  most  terrible  and  melancholy  afflic- 
tion it  often  proves  to  be.  Sometimes  the  parts  of 
the  skiu  which  are  the  seat  of  the  itching  do  not 
present  any  perceptible  deviation  from  the  condi- 
tion of  health;  but,  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
you  will  find  upon  close  inspection  that  they  are 
covered  with  papulae,  which  are  nearly  of  the  same 
colour  with  the  skin  itself.  Willan  therefore  places 
prurigo  in  the  order  of  papulae.  Prurigo  is  a  con- 
venient generic  name  for  those  cutaneous  affections, 
of  which  the  prominent  feature  is  the  teasing  sensa- 
tion which  accompanies  them.  But  besides  all  these, 
there  is  a  specific  disorder, . . .  scabies,  or  the  itch, 
. . .  contagious ;  but  it  is  contagious  only  in  that 
particular  sense  which  implies  contact.  —  Sir  T. 
Watson,  Lectures  on  tlie  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Physic,  lect.  Ixxxix. 

Prussian  (blue),  adj.  Common  name  of  the 
ferrocynate  of  potash. 

Prussian  blue  and,  prussiate  of  potash  are  two 
important  articles  of  chemical  manufacture,  which 
must  be  considered  together  . .  .  Prussian  blue  is  a 
chemical  compound  of  iron  and  cyanogen.  When 
organic  matters  abounding  in  nitrogen  . . .  are  tri- 
turated along  with  potash  in  a  strongly-ignited  iron 
pot,  a  dark  grey  mass  is  obtained,  that  affords  to 
water  the  liquor  originally  called  Lixivium  Bangui' 
nis,  or  blood-lye,  which,  by  evaporation,  yields  crys- 
tals  This  salt  is  called,  in  commerce,  prussiate  of 

potash,  and  has  for  its  ultimate  constituents,  potas- 
sium, iron,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen  {the  latter  two  in 
such  proportions  as  to  form  water),  and  the  peculiar 
compound  cyanogen,  the  Blaustoff  of  the  Germans. 
—  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Mines. 

Prussia  (add),  adj.  In  Chemistry.  Hy- 
drocyanic acid. 

Pry.  v.  n.  [connected,  by  Wedgwood,  with 
Prowl.]  Peep  narrowly;  inspect  offi- 
ciously, curiously,  or  impertinently. 

I  can  counterfeit  the  deep  tragedian, 
Speak,  and  look  back,  and  pry  on  ev'ry  side. 
Intending  deep  suspicion. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iii.  5. 
Watch  thou,  and  wake  when  others  be  asleep, 
lopra  into  the  secrets  of  the  state. 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  i,  1. 
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Stop  all  sight  holes,  every  loop,  from  whence 
The  eye  of  reason  may  pry  in  upon  us. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iv.  1. 
He  that   prieth  in  at   her  windows,  shall  also 
hearken  at  her  doors.— Ecclesiasticus,  xiv.  23. 

Search  well 

Each  grove  and  thicket,  wry  in  every  shape, 
Lest  hid  in  some  the  arch  hypocrite  escape. 

Dryden,  State  of  Innocence,  iii.  1. 
I  waked,  and  looking  round  the  bower 
Search'd  every  tree  and  pried  on  every  flower, 
If  any  where  by  chance  I  might  espy 
The  rural  poet  of  the  melody. 

Id.,  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  122. 
Actions  are  of  so  mixt  a  nature,  that  as  men  pry 
into  them,  or  observe  some  parts  more  than  others, 
they  take  different  hints,  and  put  contrary  interpre- 
tations on  them.— Addison. 

In  the  following  extract,  though  followed  by 
a  pronoun  in  an  oblique  case,  the  verb  is 
by  no  means  active,  the  me  being  expletive, 
rather  than  in  actual  regimen  or  govern- 
ment. 

I  pry'd  me  through  the  crevice  of  a  wall, 
When  for  his  hands  he  had  his  two  son's  heads. 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,v.l. 

Pry.  s.  Impertinent  peeping ;  prying.  Mare. 

Secluded  from  the  teazing  pry 
Of  Argus  curiosity.  Smart,  Mowers  at  Dinner. 

Prying:,  part.  adj.  Ready  to  pry ;  accus- 
tomed to  prying. 

Nor  need  we  with  a  prying  eye  survey 
The  distant  skies  to  find  the  milky  way.         Creech. 

'  Thou  art  a  prying  knave  to  watch  thy  master  so 
closely,'  said  Elizabeth,  blushing,  but  not  with 
anger;  '  and  a  tattling  knave  to  tell  over  again  his 
fooleries.' — Sir  IV.  Scott,  Kenilworth,  ch.  xvi. 

Those  readers,  who  have  not  studied  the  history 
of  ecclesiastical  legislation,  will  perhaps  be  surprised 
to  find,  that  men  of  gravity  . . .  should  evince  such 
a  prying  and  puerile  spirit :  that  they  should  dis- 
play such  miserable  and  childish  imbecility  .—Buckle, 
H'istory  of  Civilisation  in  England,  vol.  i.  ch.  viii. 

Prying:,  verbal  abs.  Act,  or  habit,  of  one 
who  pries. 

We  have  naturally  a  curiosity  to  be  prying  and 
searching  into  forbidden  secrets.  —  Sir  R.  L' Es- 
trange. 

All  these  I  frankly  own  without  denying; 
But  where  has  this  Praxiteles  been  prying 't 

Addison. 

Pryingly.  adv.  In  a  prying  manner ;  with 
impertinent  curiosity. 

Let  it  suffice  we  have  the  fact  to  terrify  us,  without 
examining  too  pryingly  and  solicitously  into  the 
reasons  of  so  unuarallelled  a  transformation. — Bib- 
liotheca  Biblica  on  Genesis,  xix.  26. 

Psalm,  s.  [Lat.  psalmus  ;  Gr.  i//a\/uoc,  from 
x//(iXAa>  =  I  play  upon  the  harp ;  Fr. 
pseaume  ;  A.S.  psalm.~\  Holy  song. 

The  choice  and  flower  of  all  things  profitable  in 
other  books,  the  psalms  do  both  more  briefly  con- 
tain and  more  movingly  express,  by  reason  of  that 
poetical  form  wherewith  they  are  written. — Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Sternhold  was  made  groom  of  the  chamber,  for 
turning  certain  of  David's  psalms  into  verse.— 
Peacham. 

Those  just  spirits  that  wear  victorious  palms. 
Hymns  devout  and  holy  psalms 
Singing  continually. 

Milton,  Odes,  At  a  solemn  Music,  14. 

In  another  psalm,  he  speaks  of  the  wisdom  and 
power  of  God  in  the  creation.— I7.  Burnet,  Theory 
of  the  Earth. 

She,  her  daughters,  and  her  maids,  meet  together 
at  all  the  hours  of  prayer  in  the  day,  and  chant 
psalms  and  other  devotions,  and  spend  the  rest  of 
their  time  in  such  good  works,  and  innocent  diver- 
sions, as  render  the'm  fit  to  return  to  their  psalms 
and  prayers. — Law. 

Psalmist,  s.  Composer,  singer,  or  player 
of  a  psalm  :  (common  with  the,  applied  to 
King  David). 

How  much  more  rational  is  this  system  of  the 
psalmist,  than  the  Pagans'  scheme  in  Virgil,  where 
one  deity  is  represented  as  raising  a  storm,  and  an- 
other as  laying  it  ? — Addison. 

When  my  friend  commences  upon  one  of  those 
solemn  anthems, . . .  putting  a  soul  of  old  religion 
into  my  young  apprehension — (whether  it  be  that, 
in  which  the  psalmist,  weary  of  the  persecutions  of 
bad  men,  wisaeth  to  himself  dove's  wings — or  that 
other,  which,  .  .  .  inquireth  by  what  means  the 
young  man  shall  best  cleanse  his  way) — a  holy  calm 
pervadetii  uia.— C.  Lamb,  Essays  ofElia,A  Chapter 
on  Ears. 

Psalmodic.  adj.  Relating  to,  connected 
with,  constituted  by,  psalmody. 

The  real  design  was  ...  to  accommodate  every 
part  of  the  service  to  the  psalmodick  tone. — T.  War* 
ton,  History  of  English  Poetry,  iii.  168. 
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Psalmodical.  adj.     Psalmodic. 

If  queen  Elizabeth  patronized  cathedral  musick 
exclusively,  she  did  not  interdict  psalmodical.  — 
Mason,  Three  Essays  on  Church  Music,  p.  170. 

Psalmodist.  s.  One  who  sings  holy  songs 
or  psalms. 

It  will  be  thought  as  fit  for  our  lips  and  hearts  as 
for  our  ears,  to  turiipsalniodists.— Hammond,  On  tin 
Psalms,  preface. 

Psalmody,  s.  Singing,  collection,  liturgy, 
of  psalms. 

The  reverend  posture  of  standing  [is]  assigned  to 
this  office  of  psalmody.— Hammond,  On  the  Psalms, 
preface. 

Calvin,  who  had  certainly  less  musiek  in  his  soul 
than  Luther,  rejected  both  vocal  and  instrumental 
harmony,  and  admitted  only  unisonous  psalmody. — 
Mason,  Three  Essays  on  Church  Music,  p.  165. 
Psalmograpber.    s.      [Gr.  ypa^ia  =  I  write.] 
Writer  of  psalms. 

The  psalmographer  setteth  him  out,  in  the  person 
of  Salomon,  to  be  of  surpassing  beauty. — Loe,  Bliss* 
of  Brightest  Beauty,  p.  52:  1614. 
Psalterium.  s.     [Lat.  form  of  psalter.     See 
Reed.]     In   Anatomy.     Used  as  a  name 
for  the  second  stomach  of  ruminant  ani- 
mals ;  reed,  or  reeding. 

In  the  sucking  ruminants  the  first  and  second 
cavities  of  the  stomach  are  relatively  small,  collapsed, 
and  the  milk  flows  almost  wholly,  at  once,  into  the 
psalterium  and  abomasus.  The  lam  i  nee  of  the 
psalterium  are  early  developed  in  the  foetal  calf.— 
Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. 

Psalter,  s.     Volume  of  psalms  ;  psalmbook. 
The  psalter  shall  be  read  through  once  every 
month. — Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Ordination,  pre- 
face. 

Psaltery,  s.  Kind  of  harp  beaten  with 
sticks. 

The  trumpets,  sacbuts  psalteries,  and  fifes, 
Make  the  sun  dance.    Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  v.  i. 

Praise  with  trumpets,  pierce  the  skies, 
Praise  with  harps  and  psalteries. 

Sandys,  Paraphrase  of  the  Psalms. 
The  sweet  singer  of  Israel  with  his  psaltery  loudly 
resounded  the  benefits  of  the  Almighty  Creator.— 
Peacham. 

Nought  shall  the  psal'try  and  the  harp  avail, 
The  pleasing  song  or  well-repeated  tale, 
When  the  quick  spirits  their  warm  march  forbear, 
And  numbing  coldness  has  unbraced  the  ear. 

Prior,  Solomon,  iii.  154. 

Pseudo.  Prefix,  which  being  put  before 
words,  signifies  false  or  counterfeit :  (as, 
'  Pseudo- apostle,'  a  counterfeit  apostle.  It 
is  very  common,  though  as  a  technical  ra- 
ther than  a  vernacular  term  in  Medicine ; 
e.g.  pseudesthesia  =  false  or  deceptive  sen- 
sation ;  pseudoblepsis  =  false  or  deceptive 
vision;  pseudocyesis  =  false  or  deceptive 
conception ;  pseudo-syphilis ;  pseudo~ 
membrane  =  false  membrane ;  the  last 
being  a  hybrid  term,  and,  as  such,  justly 
avoided). 

To  the  gallant  lieutenant  with  thp  tail  I  imparted 
the  history  of  the  injury  I  had  received  at  the  hands 
of  my  pseudo  friend. — Tlieudore  Hook,  Gilbert  Gitr- 
ney,  vol.  ii.  ch.  iii. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  gigantic 
dimensions  of  the  supposed  discoveries  of  these 
pseudo  philosophers,  compared  with  their  actual 
performances,  and  with  the  powers  which  man 
really  possesses  over  outward  nature. — Sir  G.  0. 
Lewis,  On  the  Influence  of  Authority  in  Matters  of 
Opinion,  ch.iii. 

Standing  alone. 

In  the  ordinary  practice  of  medicine  we  occa- 
sionally meet  with  cases  of  bodily  disease  at  variance 
with  past  experience,  and  setting  at  defiance  every 
attempt  to  embody  them  within  the  noso  logical 
chart.  These  affections  are  anomalous  or  pstuao  in 
their  character,  are  with  difficulty  defined,  not 
easily  diagnosed,  occasionally  altogether  escape  ob- 
servation, and  often  resist,  too  successfully,  tha 
operation  of  the  best  directed  remedial  measures. . . . 
Among  the  diseases  more  particularly  implicating 
the  ordinary  organic  functions,  we  witness  these 
pseudo  or  eccentric  deviations  from  the  recognised 
pathological  character. — Dr.  Forbes  Winslow,  On 
Certain  Obscure  Diseases  of  tlte  Brain  and  Mind, 
ch.  v. 

Pseudograpny.  s.  [Gr.  ypa^w  =  I  write.] 
False  writing. 

I  will  not  pursue  the  many  pseudographies  in  use, 
but  show  of  how  great  concern  the  emphasis  were, 
if  rightly  used.— Holder,  Elements  of  Speech. 

Pseudology.  *.  [Gr.  Aoyot;  =  word,  doctrine, 
principle.]  Falsehood  of  speech. 
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It  is  not  according  to  the  sound  rules  of  pseudo- 
logy,  to  report  of  a  pious  prince,  that  he  neglects  his 
devotion,  but  you  may  report  of  a  merciful  prince, 
that  he  has  pardoned  a  criminal  who  did  not  deserve 
it. — Arbuthnot. 

pseudonym,  s.  [Gr.  ovofia  =  name.]  False 
name ;  signature :  (in  French,  nom  de 
plume). 

You  have  the  shadow  of  Peter  de  Laar,  better 
known  in  Pilkingtonian  and  auction-room  lore  by 
the  pseudonym  given  him  by  the  Italians  with  re- 
ference to  his  witty  buffoonery  of  11  Bambaccio.— 
Sola.  Dutch  Pictures,  The  Shadow  of  a  Young 
Dutch  Painter. 

Psemloscope.  s.  [Gr.  aKoirkia  =  I  spy,  descry, 
view,  see.]  Stereoscope  used  in  the  pro- 
duction of  conversions  of  relief. 

These  conversions  may  be  produced  in  three  dif- 
ferent ways;  (1)  by  transposing  the  picture  from 
one  to  the  other;  (2)  by  reflecting  each  picture 
separately,  without  transposition ;  and  (3)  by  in- 
verting the  pictures  to  each  eye  separately.  The 
converse  figure  differs  from  the  normal  figure  in  this 
circumstance,  that  those  points  which  appear  most 
distant  in  the  latter  are  the  nearest  in  the  former, 
and  vice  versa*  The  pseudoscope  consists  of  two  re- 
flecting prisms  placed  in  a  frame,  with  adjustments, 
so  that  when  applied  to  the  eyes  each  eye  may  sepa- 
rately see  the  reflected  image  of  the  projection  which 
usually  falls  on  that  eye. . . .  The  inside  of  a  teacup 
appears  a  solid  convex  body.  A  china  vase  orna- 
mented with  coloured  flowers  in  relief,  appears  to  be 
a  vertical  section  of  the  interior  of  the  vase,  with 
painted  hollow  impressions  of  the  flowers  A  small 
terrestrial  globe  appears  a  concave  hemisphere. . .  . 
A  bust  regarded  in  front  becomes  a  deep  hollow 
mask.  ...  A  framed  picture  hung  against  a  wall 
appears  as  if  embedded  in  a  cavity  made  in  the  wall. 
—Frankland,  in  Brands  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Pshaw,  inter j.     Expression  of  contempt. 

A  peevish  fellow  has  some  reason  for  being  out  of 
humour,  or  has  a  natural  incapacity  for  delignt,  and 
therefore  disturbs  all  with  pishes  and  pshaws. — Spec- 
tator. 

Pshaw,  v.  n.    Utter  the  interjection  pshaw. 

Cedric  tush'd  and  pshato'd  more  than  once  at  the 
message— but  he  refused  not  obedience.  —  Sir  W. 
Scott,  Ivanhoe,  ch.  xlv. 

Though  iny  father  travelled  homewards,  as  I  told 
you,  in  none  of  the  best  of  moods— pshawing  and 
pishing  all  the  way  down— yet  he  had  the  complais- 
ance to  keep  the  worst  part  of  the  story  still  to  him- 
self.— Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  vol.i.  ch.  xvi. 

Psilanthropist.  s.  [Gr.  ^tA6f  =  bare,  naked, 
mere  +  av  puiroc.  =  man.]  In  Theology. 
Term  applied  to  those  who  considered  the 
Second  Person  in  the  Trinity  a  mere  man. 

The  schoolmen  would,  perhaps,  have  called  you 
Unicists ;  but  your  proper  name  is  Psilanthropists 
—believers  in  the  mere  human  nature  of  Christ. — 
Coleridge,  Table  Talk. 

Psoadic.  adj.  Relating  to,  connected  with, 
constituted  by,  the  psoas. 

The  chief  abdominal  reservoir  of  venous  blood  is 
formed  by  the  vast  psoadic  plexus,  which  extends 
from  behind  the  hinder  end  of  the  kidney  to  the 
hinder  end  of  the  abdomen. ...  At  the  mesial  mar- 
gin the  psoadic  plexus  communicates  by  many  and 
wide  apertures  with  the  iliac  vein ;  and  anteriorly 
with  veins  of  the  diaphragm  or 'phrenic  plexuses.' 
—Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. 

Psoas.  s.  [Gr.]  In  Anatomy.  Large  muscle 
so  called,  originating  upon  the  spinal  co- 
lumn and  inserted  upon  the  thigh,  which 
it  raises  and  draws  forwards :  (used  adjec- 
tivally in  the  extract). 

The  causes  of  ptoas,  or  lumbar  abscess,  are  the 
Hcrofulous,  the  rheumatic,  and  the  gouty  diathesis. 
—Copland,  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine. 

Psoriasis,  s.  [Gr.]  In  Medicine.  Squa- 
mous,  or  scaly,  skin  disease :  (see  extracts). 

.Psoriasis,  even  in  the  mildest  of  its  forms,  is  often 
preceded  or  attended  by  symptoms  of  indigestion, 
lassitude,  and  inaptitude  for  physical  or  mental  ex- 
ertion.—Copland,  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine. 

The  class  of  scaly  eruptions— squamae— is  distin- 
guished by  the  occurrence  of  red  spots  or  blotches, 
upon  which  laminae  of  altered  cuticle  form,  and  are 

thrown  off,  and  are  constantly  renewed Lepra, 

psoriasis,  pilyriasis,  and  some  syphilitic  eruptjons, 
constitute  the  principal  of  the  squamous  affections. 
Psoriasis  is  closely  allied  to  lepra. ...  In  general  the 
patches  of  psoriasis  are  not  so  broad  as  those  of 
Upra  ;  their  file's  arc  less  raised,  and  their  centres 
less  depressed  ;  the  scales  adhere  more  firmly ;  and 
the  patches  are  less  uniform  and  less  circular.— Sir 
T.  n'atsnn.  Lectures  on  tlie  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Physic,  lect.  xc. 

Psychical,  adj.  Relating  to,  connected  with, 
constituted  by,  the  soul,  spirit,  or  mind. 
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Originally,  the  peculiar  kinds  of  change  forming 
the  germ  of  psychical  life,  were,  like  those  out  of 
which  psychical  life  arises,  both  simultaneous  and 
successive.— Herbert  Spencer,  Principles  of  Psycho- 
logy, pt.  iv.  ch.  i.  p.  494:  ed.  1855. 

Psychical  phenomena,  analogous  to  what  has  pre- 
viously been  referred  to,  are  occasionally  observed 
in  patients  suffering  from  temporary  attacks  of  de- 
lirium caused  by  the  absorption  into  the  blood  of 
some  form  of  poison.— Dr.  Forbes  Winslow,  On  Cer- 
tain Obscure  Diseases  of  the  Brain  and  Mind,  ch.  v. 

[The]  stage  of  exaltation  . . .  will  be  considered  in 
its  twofold  relation:  viz.,  1.  Psychical  exaltation:  2. 
Somatic  exaltation.  1.  Psychical  exaltation. — For 
some  period  before  the  more  active  symptoms  of 
cerebral  and  mental  exaltation  are  manifested,  the 
patient  is  observed  to  be  wayward,  capricious,  pas- 
sionate, and  impulsive.  He  is  irritable,  and  frac- 
tious, peevish,  and  pettish. . . .  These  symptoms  of 
exaltation  are  occasionally  associated  with  alternate 
fits  of  vital  depression  and  mental  confusion.  He 
is  subsequently  morbidly  anxious  about  trifles. . . . 
He  is  quick  at  fancying  affronts.  . .  .  He  is  suspicious 
of,  and  quarrels  with,  his  nearest  relatives,  and  mis- 
trusts his  best,  kindest,  and  most  faithful  friends.— 
Ibid.  ch.  viii. 

Psychologic,  adj.  Belonging  to,  connected 
with,  constituted  by,  Psychology. 

His  deep  ken  into  the  innermost  recesses  of  the 
human  heart;  his  psychologic  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience ;  his  political  genius,  and  the  beauties  of 
his  full  bold,  and  often  self-created  diction,  deserve 
great  praise.— Maty,  On  the  German  Writers  from 
Charlemagne  to  1780. 

Psychological,  adj.     Psychologic. 

It  is  the  aggregate  of  the  physiological  and  psycho- 
logical facts  alone  which  contains  the  essential  con- 
ditions of  the  historical  facts. —  Waitz,  Introduction 
to  Anthropology,  translated  by  J.  F.  Collingwood, 
pt.  i. 

Psychologically,  adv.  In  a  psychological 
manner ;  after  the  manner  of  psychology. 

It  remains  for  the  philosophic  historian  ...  to  ac- 
count psychologically  for  the  actions  of  men,  distin- 
guished for  a  career  of  morbid  selfishness,  crime, 
cupidity,  caprice,  tyranny,  brutality,  and  vice.— Dr. 
Forbes  Winslow,  On  Certain  Obscure  Diseases  of 
the  Brain  and  Mind. 

Psychologist,  s.  Investigator  in,  student 
of,  psychology  ;  mental  philosopher. 

All  psychologists  concur  in  the  doctrine  that  most 
of  the  elements  which  go  to  make  up  the  cognition 
of  an  observed  object,  are  not  known  immediately 
through  the  senses,  but  are  mediately  known  by  an 
instantaneous  and  unconscious  ratiocination.— Her- 
bert Spencer,  Principles  of  Psychology. 

I  would  briefly  refer  to  the  fallacy  pervading  all 
the  poetic,  dramatic,  and  artistic  descriptions  of 
insanity,  save  and  excepting  our  own  illustrious  and 
immortal  Shakspeare,  whose  wonderfully  truthful 
delineations  of  the  different  types  of  disordered 
mind  embodied  in  passages  of  rare  and  matchless 
beauty,  must  ever  entitle  him  to  the  distinction  of 
holding  the  foremost  rank  among  the  most  eminent 
psychologists  that  have  conferred  lustre  on  the 
annals  of  this,  or  any  other  country. — Dr.  Forbes 
Winslow,  On  Certain  Obscure  Diseases  of  the  Brain 
and  Mind,  ch.  iv. 

Psychology.  *.  [Gr.  \lwxn  =  soul  +  Xoyoc  = 
word,  principle,  doctrine.]  Mental  phi- 
losophy; metaphysics.  (These,  especially 
the  former,  are  the  two  terms  hitherto  cur- 
rent with  which  the  word  now  under  notice- 
most  closely  coincides,  and  for  which,  on 
adequate  grounds,  it  has  been  recommended 
as  a  substitute). 

We  have  seen  . . .  that  biology  leads  us  to  psycho- 
logy, if  we  choose  to  follow  the  path ;  and  tnws  the 
passage  from  the  material  to  the  immaterial  has 
already  unfolded  itself  at  one  point,  and  we  now 
perceive  that  there  are  several  large  provinces  of 
speculation  which  concern  subjects  belonging  to 
man's  immaterial  nature,  and  which  are  governed 
by  the  same  laws  as  sciences  altogether  physical. — 
— Whewell,  History  of  Scientific  Ideas,  vol.  ii.  p.  261 : 
1858. 

We  may  therefore  pass  to  the  old  and  convenient 
term  which  has  lately  been  revived  by  many  of  our 
continental  contemporaries,  psychology,  which  is 
intended  to  express  with  perfect  simplicity,  the 
investigation  of  the  appearances  and  laws  of  the 
mind  apart  from  all  ulterior  applications.  To  form 
an  expressive  contrast  with  Ontology,  a  term  has 
been  given  currency  by  some  living  philosophers 
. . .  Phenomenology  . .  .By  the  word  Pneumatology 
was  formerly  intended  the  general  science  of  Spirit 
under  its  various  subdivisions,  angelic,  diabolical, 
and  spectra),  as  well  as  the  living  soul  of  man ;  in 

short  a  universal  spi ritual  physics The  authority 

and  ability  of  M.  Destrutt-Tracy  have  given  some 
limited  circulation  to  the  term  Ideology,  as  a  title 
for  the  philosophy  of  the  mind. . . .  With  particular 
and  special  titles,  for  the  mental  philosophy  (sueli 
as  for  instance,  the  Theory  of  the  Representative 
Faculty),  i  tlo>  uu6  uow  concern  myself.  .  .  .  The- 
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phrase  Philosophy  of  Mind,  which  has  obtained  so 
much  celebrity  from  the  victories  which  the  Scottish 
school  have  achieved  under  its  banner,  is  not  liable 
to  any  strong  objection.  I  would  only  repeat  that 
if  it  be  understood  as  merely  including  the  physio- 
logy of  the  consciousness  as  a  succession  of  phe- 
nomena, it  does  not  cover  the  amplitude  of  legiti- 
mate human  speculation  upon  the  theory  of  thought. 
But,  fortunately,  as  the  term  Philosophy  may  com- 
prize any  speculation  whatever,  and  as  the  mind 
may  be  regarded  as  directly  concerned  in  every 
speculation  that  is  busied  with  human  nature,  or 
faculties,  or  fortunes,  the  term  can  always  expand 
or  contract  with  the  purposes  of  the  employer;  and 
this  facility,  invaluable  in  a  general  title  for  a  pro- 
gressive science,  will  always  make  this  designation 
too  convenient  to  be  forgotten.— Butler,  Lecture* 
on  the  History  of  An  dent  Philosophy,  lect.  iiL 

It  will  be  well  .  .  .  that  we  should  make  a 
cursory  survey  of  the  healthy  phenomena  of  mind ; 
that  is,  in  other  words,  that  we  should  review  the 
physiology  of  normal  mental  phenomena,  or  psycho- 
logy, and  we  shall  then  be  more  competent  to  ex- 
amine into  the  abnormal  phenomena,  and  to  study 
their  origin,  course,  progress,  as  well  as  their  se- 
quence, and  connection  with  each  other;  in  other 
words,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  study  the  patho- 
logy of  mind.  —  Dr.  Sankey,  Lectures  on  Mental 
Diseases,  lect.  i. 

In  attempting  to  limit  the  sphere  of  anthropology  . 
...  we  allude  to  the  anatomy,  physiology,  and  psy- 
chology of  man  on  one  part ;  and  to  the  history  of 
civilization  on  the  other.— Waitz,  Introduction  to 
Anthropology,  translated  by  J.  F.  CoUingwnod,  pt.  i, 

Ptarmigan,  s.  [Scotch  Gaelic,  tarmochan. 
The  initial  p  is  useless  and  incorrect :  and 
if  the  word  were  spelt  without  it,  the 
derivation  would  be  more  accurately  con- 
veyed, and  the  general  statement  that  in 
English  all  words  beginning  with  pt-  are  of 
Greek  origin  would  stand  without  an  ex- 
ception. As  it  is,  the  name  looks  as  if  it 
were  derived  from  the  bird's  having  a  habit 
of  sneezing ;  Achillea  ptarmica  being,  in 
Botany,  the  name  of  the  sneezewort.  By 
this  it  has,  perhaps,  been  suggested.] 
Kind  of  grouse  so  called  ;  Tetrao  lagopus. 

Ptarmigans  are  found  in  these  kingdoms  only  on 
the  summits  of  the  highest  hills  of  the  highlands  of 
Scotland  and  of  the  Hebrides ;  and  a  few  still  in- 
habit the  lofty  hills  near  Keswick  in  Cumberland. — 
Pennant,  British  Zoology. 

The  ptarmigan,  the  Alpine  hare,  and  many  other 
mammalia  and  birds,  are  all  more  or  less  liable  to 
become  the  prey  of  rapacious  birds  or  quadrupeds, 
which  are  directed  in  the  chase  by  sight.  The  mot- 
tled browns,  which  form  the  principal  summer  co- 
lours of  these  creatures,  are  well  adapted  for  their 
concealment  amongst  the  brown  heaths  and  fern  of 
the  autumn  and  summer;  but  such  colours  would 
render  them  conspicuous  by  contrast  amongst  the 
snows  of  winter.— Bell,  British  Quadrupeds,  Er- 
mine Weasel. 

Very  few  vertebrated  animals  were  met  with.  Not 
a  single  quadruped  or  fish  was  to  be  seen :  only  one 
reptile,  the  common  lizard;  —  and  about  a  dozen 
species  of  birds,— the  rook,  the  cuckoo,  the  dipper, 
the  coal-tit,  the  chaffinch,  the  kestrel,  the  buzzard, 
the  sparrow-hawk,  all  in  Glen  Muic;  and  on  the 
mountain,  the  white  ptarmigan,  the  grey  ptarmi- 
gan, the  snow-bunting,  the  ring  ouzel,  the  meadow 
pipit  everywhere  up  to  the  summit. — Macgillivray. 
Natural  History  of  Dee  Side,  p.  47. 

On  our  way  we  raised  several  flocks  of  ptarmigan; 
but  these,  besides  a  few  snow-buntings,  were  the 
only  birds  we  saw  in  the  whole  of  this  range.— Ibid., 
p. 106. 

Pter-,  Ptero-,  as  a  prefix  in  composition. 
[Gr.  Trrjpov.]  Wing,  also  certain  objects 
resembling  wings. 

Pterodactyle.  S.  [Gr.  SaxrvXaf  =  finger.]  ^  In 
Paleontology.  Fossil  of  the  oolitic  series, 
with  the  terminal  divisions  of  the  anterior 
extremities  (digits,  fingers)  adapted  for 

flying. 

The  pterodactyl, . . .  when  its  remains  were  first 
discovered,  was  considered  by  one  naturalist  to  be'a 
bird,  by  another  a  bat,  and  by  a  third  a  flying  rep- 
tile. . . .  The  pterodactyl,  in  external  form,  must 
have  resembled  the  bats  and  vampires;  but  its 
snout  was  much  elongated,  the  eyes  very  large,  and 
the  organs  of  flight  still  more  powerful,  and  pro- 
bably capable  of  being  used  in  the  water,  and  as- 
sisting the  animal  in  swimming.  Some  of  the  larger 
species  may  have  attained  the  size  of  a  cormorant, 
but  others  did  not  exceed  that  of  a  snipe.— Ansted, 
Geology,  Introductory,  Descriptive,  and  Practical, 
vol.  i.  p.  413. 

Pteropod.  *.  Member  of  the  class  Pteropoda. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  zoological  >ta-- 
tub  of  »  group  of  animals  playing  so  luuuijjorUui  •*. 
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part  in  the  British  Fauna  as  the  Pteropods  do  ... 

The  Pteropods  are  free  floating  mollusca Some 

of  them  have  shells  and  some  are  unprovided  with 
such  coverings.  .  .  .  The  sexes  are  united.  Tiieir 
organs  of  sense  are  very  rudimentary. — Forbes  and 
Hartley,  History  of  British  Mollusca  and  their 
Shells. 

The  mineral  character  of  the  submerged  surface 
on  which  sea-weeds  grow  and  molluscs  crawl,  is 
everywhere  occasionally  changed :  now  by  the  brinir- 
ing  away  from  an  adjacent  shore  some  previously 
untouched  strata;  and  now  by  the  accumulation  of 
organic  remains,  such  as  the  shells  of  pteropods  or 
of  foraminifera.  —  Herbert  Spencer,  Principles  of 
Biology,  pt.  iii.  ch.  ix. 

(See  also  under  Pteropoda.) 
Pteropoda.  s.  [Gr.  Trow,  iro&ae  =  foot.]  In 
Zoology.  Division  of  the  Mollusca  so 
called  from  the  foot  being  adapted  for 
swimming,  and,  as  such,  suggesting  the 
idea  of  a  wing. 

Nearly  allied  to  the  gasteropoda  . . .  are  the  ptero- 
poda— a  class  of  molluscs  of  small  dimensions,  but 
met  with  in  astonishing  quantities,  at  certain  sea- 
sons in  various  parts  of  the  ocean.  So  numberless, 
indeed,  are  these  little  beings  in  those  regions  where 
they  are  common,  that  the  surface  of  the  sea  seems 
literally  alive  with  their  gambollings. — Rymer  Jones, 
General  Outline  of  tlie  Organization  of  the  Animal 
Kingdom,  §  1478. 

The  pteropoda  are  molluscs  furnished  at  the  an- 
terior part  on  both  sides  with  a  natatory  expansion 
or  pinna,  with  head  often  little  distinct,  hermaphro- 
dite, marine. . . .  Cuvier  first  distinguished  this  divi- 
sion under  this  name  in  1804.    He  characterised  it 
by  the  absence  of  the  foot  or  the  ventral  disc;  this 
part,  however,  appears  to  be  not  so  entirely  wanting, 
though  formed  in  a  different  fashion.  . . .  Hence 
some  writers  . . .  unite  the  pteropoda  with  the  gas- 
teropoda. .  .  .  Family  I.  Hyalacea  [are]  pteropods 
with  head  indistinct,  included  posteriorly  in  a  thin 
shell. . . .  Family  II.  Clioidea  [are]  naked  pteropods 
with  head  distinct. —  Van  der  Hoeven,  Handbook  of 
Zoology,  translated  by  Dr.  Clark. 
Pterygiuxn.    s,     [Gr.  TTT(f>vyiav  =  wing;  irrt~ 
pvyofityg ;  HCOQ  =  form,  shape.]  In  Ophthal- 
mic Surgery.   Disease  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  eye,  consisting  of  a  thickening 
of  the  parts  between  the  external  angle  and 
the  cornea. 

Pterygium  . . .  appears  to  be  an  extension  ...  of 
the  fibres  and  vessels  of  the  caruncula  lacrymalis.— 
Hooper,  Medical  Dictionary. 

Pterygoid.  adj.  Winglike :  (applied  in  Ana-  j 
tomy  to  certain  extensions,  or  processes, 
suggestive  of  wings). 

The  pterygoid  processes  [are]  the  winelike  pro- 
cesses of  the  sphenoid  bone.— Hooper,  Medical  Dic- 
tionary. 

Ptisan,  s.  In  Medicine.  Mucilaginous  de- 
coction, as,  barley-water  :  (Horace  men- 
tions a  ptisanarium  oryzoz  =  ptisan  of  rice). 
Ptyalin.  *.  [Gr.  vrvw  =  l  spit.]  Principle 
contained  in,  and  characteristic  of,  the 
saliva :  (a  word  of  recent  fabrication,  be- 
longing to  Animal  Chemistry). 

Most  analyses  of  saliva  have  been  made  on  that 
from  the  human  mouth,  which  is  the  combination  of 
the  secretiot  s  of  the  various  glands  above  described. 
The  peculiar  animal  principle  called  ptyalin  is  a 
nearly  solid  matter,  adhesive,  of  a  yellowish  colour : 
it  is  neither  acid  nor  alkaline,  is  readily  soluble  in 
ether,  alcohol,  and  essential  oils,  but  more  sparingly 
soluble  in  water.    It  appears  to  give  the  peculiar 
odour  to  saliva.— Owen,  Anatomy  of  V.ertebrales. 
Ptyalism.  s.     [Gr.  irTvaXtafioc,.']     In  Medi- 
cine.   Salivation,  of  which  it  is  the  Greek 
equivalent. 

I  have  sometimes  observed  a  mortal  or  habitual 
ptyalism  as  fatal  and  incurable  as  a  true  dropsy  or 
inveterate  diabetes.  —  Cheyne,  On  Health,  p.  139. 
(Ord  MS.) 

Again,  suspected  ptyalism  admonished  us  to  sus- 
pend the  use  of  calomel ;  and  again  it  was  resumed, 
when  no  ptyalism  was  apparent.— Dr.  P.  M.  La- 
tham,, Lectures  on  certain  Subjects  connected  with 
Clinical  Medicine,  lect.  ix. 

Puberty,  s.  [Fr.  puberte  ;  Lat.  pubertas, 
-atis  ;  puber  =  grown  up.]  Time  of  life 
in  which  the  two  sexes  begin  first  to  be 
acquainted. 

The  cause  of  changing  the  voice  at  the  years  of 
puberty  seemeth  to  be,  for  that  when  much  of  the 
moisture  of  the  body,  which  did  before  irrigate  the 
parts,  is  drawn  down  to  the  spermatical  vessels,  it 
feaveth  the  body  more  hot  than  it  was,  whence  cometh 
the  dilatation  of  the  pipes. — Bacon. 

All  the  carnivorous  animals  would  have  multiplied 
exceedingly,  before  these  children  that  escaped  could 
come  to  the  age  ot  puberty, — Bentley,  Sermons. 
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Pubescence,  s.  [Lat.  pubesco  =  I  grow 
towards  puberty  ;  pres.  part,  pubesccns, 
-entix.']  State  of  arriving  at,  tendency  to- 
wards, puberty. 

Solon  divided  it  into  ten  septenaries ;  in  the  first 
is  dedentition  or  falling  of  teeth,  in  the  second  pu- 
befcence. — Sir  T.  Browne. 
Pubescent,  adj. 

1.  Arriving  at,  having  a  tendency  towards, 
puberty. 

That  the  women  are  menstruent,'  and  the  men 
pubescent  at  the  year  of  t\\  ice  seven,  is  accounted  a 
punctual  truth.— (Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  In  Botany.     See  extract. 

Hairy  surfaces  are  differently  denominated  accord- 
ing to  the  character  of  the  hairs  and  the  mode  of 
their  occurrence. ...  A  pubescent  surface  is  covered 
closely  with  short  soft  hair. — Henfrey,  Elementary 
Course  of  Botany,  §  1)9. 

Public,  adj.  [Lat.  publicus ;  from  populus 
=  people.] 

1.  Belonging  to  a  state  or  nation ;  not  pri- 
vate. 

By  following  the  law  of  private  reason,  where  the 
law  of  publick  should  take  place,  they  breed  dis- 
turbance.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

They  have  with  bitter  clamours  defaced  the  pub- 
lick  service  of  our  church. —  White. 

Of  royal  maids  how  wretched  is  the  fate, 
Born  only  to  be  victims  of  the  state! 
Our  hopes,  our  wishes,  all  our  passions  try'd 
For  publick  use,  the  slaves  of  others'  pride. 

Granville. 

Have  we  not  able  counsellors,  hourly  watching 
over  the  publick  weal  ? — Swift. 

But  now  Bomhastes  Rip  talked  of  the  great  mid- 
dle class ;  of  public  order  and  public  credit. — B. 
Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  iv.  ch.  v. 

Look  to  it,  O  Public  Man,  whoever  thou  art,  and 
whatsoever  thy  degree— see  if  thou  canst  not  com- 
pound matters,  so  as  to  keep  a  little  nook  apart  for 
thy  private  life;  that  is,  for  Thyself! ...  I  don't 
deny  to  thee  the  uses  of '  Public  Life ; '  I  grant  that 
it  is  much  to  have  helped  to  carry  that  great  Pop- 
kins  Question ;  but  Private  Life,  my  friend,  is  the 
life  of  thy  private  soul ;  and  there  may  be  matters 
concerned  with  that  which,  on  consideration,  then 
mayst  allow,  cannot  be  wholly  mixed  up  with  the 
great  Popkins  Question. — LordLytton,  My  Novel, 
b.  ix.  ch.  i. 

2.  Open  ;  notorious  ;  generally  known. 

Joseph  being  a  just  man,  and  not  willing  to  make 
her  a  publick  example,  was  minded  to  put  her  away 
privily. — Matthew,  i.  19. 

3.  General ;  done  by  many. 

A  dismal  universal  hiss,  the  sound 
Of  publick  scorn.         Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  507. 

4.  Regarding  not  private  interest,  but  the 
good  of  the  community. 

A  good  magistrate  must  be  endued  with  a  publick 
spirit,  that  is,  with  such  an  excellent  temper  as  sets 
him  loose  from  all  selfish  views,  and  makc-s  him  en- 
deavour towards  promoting  the  common  good. — 
Bishop  Atterbury. 

5.  Open  for  general  entertainment. 

The  income  of  the  commonwealth  is  raised  on 
such  as  have  money  to  spend  at  taverns  and  publick 
houses. — A  ddison. 

As  the  first  element  of  a  compound. 

They  were  publick-hearted  men ;  as  they  paid  all 
taxes,  so  they  gave  up  all  their  time  to  their  coun- 
try's service,  without  any  reward.— Lord  Clarendon, 
History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

All  nations  that  grew  great  out  of  jittle  or  no- 
thing did  so  merely  by  the  publick-mindedness  of 
particular  persons.— South,  Sermons. 
Public.  «. 

1.  General  body  of  mankind,  or  of  a  state  or 
nation  ;  people  :  (with  the). 

Those  nations  are  most  liable  to  be  over-run  and 
.conquered,  where  the  people  are  rich,  and  where, 
for  want  of  good  conduct,  the  publick  is  poor.— (Sir 
W.  Davenant. 

The  publick  is  more  disposed  to  censure  than  to 
praise. — Addison. 

'  But  what  is  an  individual,'  exclaimed  Coningsby, 
'against  a  vast  public  opinion  ? ' — '  Divine,'  said  the 
stranger.  '  God  made  man  in  His  own  image;  but 
the  public  is  made  by  newspapers,  members  of  Par- 
liament, excise  officers,  poor-law  guardians.' — B. 
Disraeli,  Coningsby,  b.  iii.  ch.  i. 

There  is  not  perhaps  another  metropolitan  popu- 
lation in  the  world  that  would  tolerate  such  conduct 
as  is  pursued  to  'that  great  lubber,  the  public'  by 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster,  and  submit 
in  silence  to  be  shut  out  from  the  only  building  in 
the  two  cities  which  is  worthy  of  the  name  of  a 
cathedral.  But  the  British  public  will  bear  any- 
thing; they  are  so  busy  in  speculating  iu  railway 
shares.— Id.,  Sybil,  b.  iv.  ch.  vi. 

2.  Open  view  ;  general  notice  :  (with  in). 

Philosophy,  though  it  likes  uot  a  gaudy  dress,  yet 
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when  it  appears  in  publick  must  have  so  much  com- 
placency, as  to  be  cloathed  in  the  ordinary  fashion. 
— Locke. 

In  private  grieve,  but  with  a  careless  scorn ; 
In  publick  seem  to  triumph,  not  to  mourn. 

Granville. 

In  publick  'tis  they  hide, 

Where  none  distinguish.  Pope. 

3.  Public  house. 

'Where  does  your  mistress  live,  little  girl?'  in- 
quired Vanslyperken. . . . — '  She  lives  in  one  of  the 
publics  on  the  Hard,  sir,  on  the  first  floor,  while  she 
is  furnishing  her  lodgings.'—'  One  of  the  publics  on 
the  Hard !  well,  my  little  girl,  I  will  go  with  you.'— 
Marry  at,  Snarleyyow,  vol.ii.  ch.  x. 
Used  adjectivally. 

'  I  don't  understand  wot  particular  business  Ned 
turned  his  mind  to,  when  he  got  there;  but  he 
wrote  home  that  him  and  his  friends  was  alwas  a 
singing,  Ale  Columbia,  and  blowing  up  the  Presi- 
dent, so  I  suppose  it  was  something  in  the  public 
line,  or  free-and-easy  way  again.  Any  how,  he  made 
his  fortune.'— Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xiii. 

Public-spirited,  adj.  Having  regard  to  the 
general  advantage  above  private  good. 

'Tis  enough  to  break  the  nock  of  all  honest  pur- 
poses, to  kill  all  generous  and  publick-spirited  mo- 
tions in  the  conception. — Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

These  were  the  yublick- spirited  men  of  their  age, 
that  is,  patriots  of  their  own  interest — Dryden. 

Another  publick-spirited  project,  which  the  com- 
mon enemy  could  not  foresee,  might  set  king  Charles 
on  the  throne. — Addison. 

It  was  generous  and  pubUck-spirited  in  you,  to  be 
of  the  kingdom's  side  in  this  dispute,  by  shewing, 
without  reserve,  your  disapprobation  of  Wood's  de- 
sign.— Swift. 

Public-spiritedness.  .v.  Attribute  suggested 
by  Public-spirited;  regard  to  the  ge- 
neral advantage  above  private  good. 

The  spirit  of  charity,  the  old  word  for  publick- 
spiritedness.—  Whitlock,  Manners  of  the  English.— 
p.  882. 

The  integrity  and  publick-spiritedness  of  his 
whole  conduct. — Delany,  Remarks  on  Lord  Orrery, 
p.  88. 

Publican,  s.  [Lint,  publicamis,  the  word  by 
which  the  Gr.  rtXuvtjc  of  the  New  Testament 
=  collector  of  the  revenues,  farmer  of  the 
taxes,  in  those  provinces  of  the  Roman 
empire  were  Greek  was  spoken,  was  trans- 
lated.] 

1.  Toll  gatherer;  collector  of  taxes  or  tri- 
bute. 

As  Jesus  sat  at  meat  in  the  house,  behold,  many 
publicans  and  sinners  came  and  sat  down  with  him 
and  his  disciples. — Matthew,  ix.  10. 

Behold  there  was  a  man  named  Zaccheus,  which 
was  the  chief  among  the  publicans. — Luke,  xix.  2. 

2.  Man  who  keeps  a  house  of  general  enter- 
tainment; innkeeper;  public-housekeeper. 

Publication,  s. 

1.  Act  of  publishing  or  notifying    to    the 
world ;  divulgation  ;  proclamation. 

For  the  instruction  of  all  men  to  eternal  life,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  sacred  and  saving  truth  of  God 
be  openly  published  unto  them,  which  open  publi- 
cation of  heavenly  mysteries  is  by  an  excellency 
termed  preaching.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

2.  Edition ;  act  of  giving  a  book  to  the  pub- 
lic. 

An  imperfect  copy  having  been  offered  to  a  book- 
seller, you  consented  to  the  publication  of  one  more 
correct. — Pope. 

The  publication  of  these  papers  was  not  owing  to 
our  folly,  but  that  of  others.— Swift. 

3.  Thing  published. 

We  ourselves  seem  affected  by  triple  names ;  and 
the  authors  of  certain  periodical  publications  al- 
ways assume  for  their  'nom  de  guerre'  a.  triple 
name,  which  doubtless  raises  them  much  higher  in 
their  reader's  esteem  than  a  mere  Christian  and 
surname.—/.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of  Literature, 
Influence  of  Names. 

Publicist,  s.  Writer  (originally  on  inter- 
national law)  for  the  public,  i.e.  on  ques- 
tions of  public  or  political  interest  for  the 
time  being. 

The  question  of  the  Spanish  succession  was  to  be 
mentioned  to  William  at  a  private  audience.  Tal- 
lard  was  fully  informed  of  all  that  had  passed  in  the 
conferences  which  the  French  ministers  had  held 
with  Portland ;  and  was  furnished  with  all  the  ar- 
guments that  the  ingenuity  of  publicists  could  de- 
vise in  favour  of  the  claim  of  the  Dauphin. — Mac- 
aulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  xxiii. 

Publicity.  *.  Notoriety:  (noted,  by  Todd, 
as  modern). 
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Of  this  emulation  and  this  glory  publicity  was  the 
parent.— T.  A.  Butler,  Lectures  on  the  History  of 
Ancient  Philosophy,  lect.  iv. 

Publicly,  adv.    In  a  public  manner. 

1 .  In  the  name  of  the  community. 

This  has  been  so  sensibly  known  by  trading  na- 
tions, that  great  rewards  are  publickly  offered  for 
its  supply-— Addison. 

•2.  Openly ;  without  concealment. 

Sometimes  also  it  may  be  private,  communicating 
to  the  judges  some  things  not  fit  to  be  publickly  de- 
livered.— Bacon. 

Publicness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Public;  publicity:  (this  latter  being  the 
commoner  word). 

1 .  State  of  belonging  to  the  community. 

The  multitude  of  partners  does  detract  nothing 
from  each  private  share,  nor  does  the  publickness 
of  it  lessen  propriety  in  it.— Boyle. 

2.  Openness ;  state  of  being  generally  known 
or  publick. 

The  publickness  of  a  sin  is  an  aggravation  of  it, 
makes  it  more  scandalous,  and  so  more  criminous 
also.— Hammond,  Works,  i.  218. 
Publish,  v.  a. 

1.  Discover  to  mankind ;  make  generally  and 
openly  known  ;  proclaim ;  divulge. 

How  will  this  grieve  you, 
When  you  shall  come  to  clearer  knowledge,  that 
You  tlius  have  publish' 'd  me? 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  1. 
His  commission  from  God  and  his  doctrine  tend 
to  the  impressing  the  necessity  of  that  reformation, 
which  he  came  to  publish.— Hammond,  On  Funda- 
mentals. 

Suppose  he  should  relent, 
And  publish  grace  to  alL.^  ^^  ^  „  ^ 

The  unwearied  sun,  from  day  to  day, 
Does  his  Creator's  power  display, 
And  publishes  to  every  land 
The  work  of  an  almighty  hand. 

Addison,  Paraphrase  of  Psalm  XIX 

2.  Put  forth  a  book  into  the  world. 

If  I  had  not  unwarily  too  far  engaged  myself  for 
the  present  publishing  it,  I  should  have  kept  it  by 
me.— Sir  K.  DUjby. 

'  If  I  publish  this  poem  for  you,  speaking  as  a 
trader,  1  shall  be  a  considerable  loser.  Did  I  publish 
all  I  admire,  out  of  sympathy  with  the  author,  I 
should  be  a  ruined  man.'— Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel, 
b.  vi.  ch.  xiv. 
Publisher,  s.  One  who  publishes. 

a.  By  making  publicly  or  generally  known. 

Love  of  you 
Hath  made  me  publisher  of  this  pretence. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  1. 

The  apost  le  doth  not  speak  as  a  publisher  of  a  new 
law,  but  only  as  a  teacher  and  monitor  of  what  his 
Lord  and  Master  had  taught  before.— Kettlewell. 

The  holy  lives,  the  exemplary  sufferings  of  the 
publishers  of  this  religion,  and  the  surpassing  ex- 
cellence of  that  doctrine  which  they  published.— 
Bishop  Atterbury. 

b.  By  putting  out  a  book  into  the  world. 

A  collection  of  poems  appeared,  in  which  the  pub- 
Usher  has  given  me  some  things  that  did  not  belong 
to  me.— Prior. 

Most  of  the  publisliers  had  absolutely  refused  to 
look  at  his  manuscripts  ;  one  or  two  had  good-na- 
turedly glanced  over  and  returned  them  at  once, 
with  a  civil  word  or  two  of  flat  rejection.  One  pub- 
lisher alone— himself  a  man  of  letters,  and  who  in 
youth  had  gone  through  the  same  bitter  process  of 
disillusion  that  now  awaited  the  village  genius- 
volunteered  some  kindly  though  stem  explanation 
and  counsel  to  the  unhappy  boy.  This  gentleman 
read  a  portion  of  Leonard's  principal  poem  with  at- 
tention, and  even  with  frank  admiration.  He  could 
appreciate  the  rare  promise  that  it  manifested.  He 
sympathised  with  the  boy's  history,  and  even  with 
his  hopes.— .Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  vi.  ch.  xiv. 

Publishing,  verbal  abs.     Publication. 

In  such  prosecutions  the  only  points  to  be  en- 
quired into,  are,  first  the  making  or  publishing  of 
the  book  or  writing ;  and,  secondly,  whether  the 
matter  be  criminal ;  and,  if  both  these  points  are 
against  the  defendant,  the  offence  against  the  public 
is  complete.— Sir  W.  Blackstune,  Commentary  on 
the  Laws  of  England,  b.  iv.  ch.  ii.  (Rich.) 

Publishment,  s.     Public  exposure.     Rare. 

The  cardynale  made  sharpe  processe  agayn  pres- 
tys  that  noreshed  cristen  moyles.and  rebuked  them 
by  open  publishment  and  otherwise,  so  that  he 
wanne  hym  here  but  smal  and  lytle  favoure.  — 
Fabyan,  vol.  i.  c.  29!).  (Rich.) 

Puce.  adj.  [see  Puke.]  Term  applied  to 
a  peculiar  shade  of  brown :  (often  followed 
by  coloured,  as,  '  a  puce-coloured  coat'). 

Pucelage.  s.     [Fr.]     Virginity. 

The  trial  of  pucelage  and  virginity.— Annotations 
on  Sir  T.  Browne's  Religio  Medici,  §  10 :  1654. 
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The  exaraen  of  pucelage,  the  waters  of  jealousy, 
Ac.  were  very  strict ;  and,  to  the  same  eud,  muni- 
cipal.— Robinson,  Endoxa,  p.  87  :  1658. 

Pucelle.  s.  [Fr.]  Maiden.  See  also  Puzel. 
Imperfectly  naturalized  in  the  sixteenth 
century, 

According  to  the  affection  that  rose  in  the  centre 
of  that  modest  and  sober  pucelle's  mind.— Painter, 
Palace  of  Pleasure,  ii.  sig.  i.  i.  7.  (Nares  by  H.  and 
W.) 

And  pucelle  Chryseis  fitly  there  he  shipped  honest 
well.      A.  Hall,  Translation  of  limner:  1581. 
(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Puck.  s.  [see  Pug.]  Sprite;  elf;  hob- 
goblin :  (often  a  proper  name). 

0  gentle  Puck,  take  this  transformed  scalp 
From  off  the  head  of  this  Athenian  swain. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  iv.  1. 

They  walk,  about  midnight,  on  great  heaths  and 
desart  places ;  draw  men  out  of  the  way.  and  lead 
them  all  night  a  by  way,  or  quite  bar  them  of  their 
way  :  these  have  several  names  in  several  places :  we 
commonly  call  them  pucks. — Burton,  Anatomy  of " 
Melancholy,  p.  49. 

Turn  your  cloaks, 

Quoth  he,  for  Puck  is  busy  in  these  oaks, 
And  this  is  fairy  ground.  Bishop  Corbet. 

As  the  first  element  in  a  compound. 

There  was  something  of  a  Puck-like  malignity  in 
the  temperament  of  Lord  Marney,  which  exhibited 
itself  in  a  remarkable  talent  for  mortifying  persons 
in  a  small  way. — B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  ii.  cli.xii. 

Pucker,  s.  [Fr.  poche  =  pocket.]  Anything 
gathered  into  a  fold  or  plication. 

Ruff— anything  collected  into  puckers.or  corruga- 
tions.—Johnson,  Dictionary,  in  voce  Buff.  (Rich.) 

Pucker,  v.  a.  Gather  into  corrugations  ; 
contract  into  folds  or  plications. 

He  fell  down ;  and,  not  being  able  to  rise  again, 
had  his  belly  puckered  together  like  a  sachel,  before 
the  chamberlain  could  come  to  help  him. — Junius, 
Sin  Stigmatized,  p.  19. 

1  saw  an  hideous  spectre;  his  eyes  were  sunk  into 
his  head,  his  face  pale  and  withered,  and  his  skin 
puckered  up  in  wrinkles. — Spectator. 

A  ligature  above  the  part  wounded  is  pernicious, 
as  it  puckers  up  the  intestines,  and  disorders  its 
situation. — Sharpe. 

'  I  tell  thee,'  said  the  mercer,  somewhat  discon- 
certed, '  I  had  little  time  to  look  at  her;  for  just  as 
I  was  about  to  give  her  the  good  time  of  day,  and 
for  that  purpose  had  puckered  my  features  with  a 

smile '  '  Like  those  of  a  jackanape  simpering  at 

a  chestnut,' said  Michael Lambourne.— >Sir  W.Scott, 
Kenilworth,  ch.  ii. 

A  narrow  band  of  longitudinal  fibres,  continued 
from  the  left  end  along  the  greater  curve,  puckers 
up  the  tunics  into  the  larger  sacculi,  a  second  band 
along  the  lesser  curvature  contributing  in  a  minor 
degree  to  this  complexity. — Owen,  Anatomy  of  Ver- 
tebrates, vol.  iii.  p.  433. 

Pucknst.  s.  Puffball :  (so  the  explanation 
stands  in  the  preceding  editions;  in  the 
extracts,  however,  it  seems  to  mean  a 
niggardly  close-fisted  person). 

I'd  choak,  ere  I  would  change 
An  article  of  breath  with  such  a  puckfoist. 

B.  Jonson,  Aloliemist. 
They  have  ever  oats  in  their  clokebags  to  affront 

us, ... 

O,  they  are  pinching  puckfists  1    Id.,  New  Inn,  iii.  1. 
Those  are  pinching  puckfoists,  and  suspicious. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Love's  Pilgrimage. 

Pud.  s.    Hand.     Colloquial. 

The  kangaroos — your  Aborigines— do  they  keep 
their  primitive  simplicity  un-Europe-tainted,  with 
those  little  short  lore  puds,  looking  like  a  lesson 
framed  by  nature  to  the  pickpocket  P—  C.  Lamb. 

Pudder.  s.  [Fr.  poudre  =  dust.]  Tumult ; 
turbulent  and  irregular  bustle  ;  pother. 

They  were  able  enough  to  lay  the  dust  and  pudder 
in  antiquity,  which  he  and  his,  out  of  stratagem,  are 
wont  to  raise.— Milton.  Apology  for  Sniectymnnus. 

What  a  pudder  is  made  about  essences,  and  how 
much  is  all  knowledge  pestered  by  the  careless  use 
of  words  1 — Locke. 

Pudder.  v.  a.     Confuse. 

He  that  will  improve  every  matter  of  fact  into  a 
maxim,  will  abound  in  contrary  observations,  that 
can  be  of  no  other  use  but  to  perplex  aud  pudder 
him.—Locke. 

Puddering.  verbal  abs.  Perplexity ;  dis- 
turbance ;  confusion ;  pother. 

Mathematicians,  abstracting  their  thoughts  from 
names,  and  setting  before  their  minds  the  ideas 
themselves,  hav«  avoided  a  gre.it  part  of  that  per- 
plexity, puddering,  and  confusion,  which  has  so 
niiu-li  hindered  knowledge.— Lockt. 

Pudding,  s.     [Fr.  boudin.~\ 
,  1.  Kind  of  food  very  variously  compounded, 
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but  generally  made  of  meal,   milk,   and 

eggs. 

Salads,  and  eggs,  and  lighter  fare 
Tune  the  Italian  spark's  guitar; 
And  if  I  take  Dan  Congreve  right, 
Pudding  and  beef  make  Britons  fieht. 

Prior,  Alma,  iii.  346. 

2.  Gut  of  an  animal. 

He'll  yield  the  crow  a  pudding  one  of  these  days; 
the  king  has  killed  his  heart.— Shakespear,  Henry  V. 
ii.  1. 

As  sure  as  his  guts  are  made  of  puddings.— Id., 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  1. 

.  Bowel  stuffed  with  certain  mixtures  of 
meal  and  other  ingredients. 
4.  Proverbial  name  for  victuals. 

Mind  neither  good  nor  bad,  nor  right  nor  wrong, 
But  eat  your  pudding,  slave,  and  hold  your  tongue. 
Prior,  Merry  Andrew. 
Pudding-faced,  adj.     Having  a  face,  from 
its  roundness,  smoothness,  and  fat  inelas- 
ticity, one  or  all,  suggestive  of  a  pudding. 

Stupid,  pudding-faced  as  he  looks  and  is,  there  is 
still  a  vulpine  astuteness  in  him  ;  and  then  a  whole- 
ness, a  heartiness,  a  kind  of  blubbery  impetuosity,  an 
qiliness  so  plausible-looking ;  give  him  only  length  of 
life,  he  will  rise  to  the  top  of  his  profession. — Car- 
lyle,  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays,  Count  Cag- 
liostro. 

Pudding-headed,  adj.  Stupid  ;  i.  e.  with  a 
head  either  thick  or  soft  as  a  pudding,  or 
both. 

'  A  pity  it  is  that  a  kindly  Scot  should  ever  have 
married  in  foreign  parts,  and  given  life  to  a  purse- 
proud,  pudding -headed,  fat-gutted,  lean-brained 
Southron,  e'en  such  as  you,  Sinister  Christie.'— Sir 
W.  Scott,  Fortunes  of  Nitiel. 

Pudding-pie,  s.  Pudding  with  meat  baked 
in  it. 

A  quarter  of  fat  lamb  and  three-score  eggs  have 
been  but  an  easie  eolation,  and  three  well-larded 
pudding-pyes  he  hath  at  one  time  put  to  foyle ; 
eighteen  yards  of  black-puddings,  London  mea- 
sure, have  suddenly  been  imprisoned  in  his  SOWSP- 
tub.— Taylor  (the  Water-poet) :  1630.  (Nares  by  H. 
and  W.) 

Some  cried  the  Covenant,  instead 
Of  puddingpies  and  gingerbread. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  2,  546. 

A  scholar  that  drinks  small  beer,  a  lawyer's  dark, 
or  an  inns-of-court  gentleman,  that  hath  been  fed 
with  false  Latin  and  pudding-pye,  contemns  him  as 
if  he  had  not  learning  enough  to  confute  a  Noverint 
Universi.— Poor  Robin :  1705.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Pudding-sleeve,  s.  Sleeve  of  the  present 
full-dress  clerical  gown. 

He  sees,  yet  hardly  can  believe, 
About  each  arm  a  pudding-sleeve ; 
His  waistcoat  to  a  cassock  grew. 

Swift,  Baucis  and  Philemon. 
Pudding-stone,  s.  In  Geology.  Conglo- 
merate of  gravel,  sand,  and  clay,  the 
rounded  pebbles  of  which  have  been  com- 
pared to  the  plums  of  a  pudding;  some- 
times plum-pudding  stone  is  the  combina- 
tion:  (in  the  extract  it  is  spelt  as  two 
words). 

Raised  beaches  are  tracts  of  shingle  and  gravel, 
indurated,  for  the  most  part,  into  the  consistency 
of  pudding-stone,  or  breccia.— Ansted,  in  Brands 
and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and 
Art,  art.  Raised  Beach. 

Pudding-time,  s.  Time  of  dinner  ;  time  at 
which  pudding,  anciently  the  first  dish,  is 
set  upon  the  table ;  hence,  the  very  nick 
of  time ;  critical  minute. 

I  came  in  season,  as  they  say,  in  pudding-time. 
'tempore  veni.'—  Withal,  Dictionarie,  p.  3:  1608. 
(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

'  Per  tempus  adversis,'  you  come  in  pudding-time, 
you  come  as  well  as  may  be.— Terence  in  English  : 
1614.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

When  we  (like  tenants)  beggerly  and  poore, 
Decreed  to  leave  the  key  beneathe  the  doore, 
But  that  our  landlord  did  that  shift  prevent. 
Who  came  in  pudding -time,  and  tooke  his  rent. 

Taylor  (the  Water-poet) :  1630. 

(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Mars,  that  still  protects  the  stout, 
In  puddingtime  came  to  his  aid. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  2,  864. 
Puddle,  v.  a      See  Puddling. 
Puddle,  s.     Small  muddy  lake  ;  dirty  plash. 
The  Hebrews  drink  of  the  well-head,  the  Greeks  of 
the  stream,  and  the  Latins  of  the  puddle.— BMvp 
Hall. 

Thou  didst  drink 

The  stale  of  horses,  and  the  gilded  puddle 
Which  beasts  would  cough  at. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  \.  4. 
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A  physician  cured  madmen  thus:  they  were  tied 
to  a  stake,  and  then  set  in  a  puddle,  till  brought  to 
their  wits. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Treading  where  the  treacherous  puddle  lay, 
His  heels  flew  up ;  and  on  the  grassy  floor 
He  fell,  besmear'd  with  filth. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  the  JSneid,  v.  431. 
Happy  was  the  man  who  was  sent  on  an  errand  to 
the  most  remote  street,  which  he  performed  with 
the  greatest  alacrity,  ran  through  every  puddle,  and 
took  care  to  return  covered  with  dirt. — Addinun, 
Freeholder. 

Here  is  no  pavement,  no  inviting  shop, 
To  give  us  shelter  when  compell'd  to  stop ; 
But  plashy  puddles  stand  along  the  way, 
Fill'd  by  the  rain  of  one  tempestuous  day ; 
And  these  so  closely  to  the  buildings  run, 
That  you  must  ford  them,  for  you  cannot  shun. 

Crabbe,  The  Borough. 

Puddle,  v.  a.  Muddy ;  foul  or  pollute  with 
dirt ;  mix  dirt  and  water. 

Some  unhatch'd  practice 

Hath  puddled  his  clear  spirit ;  and,  in  such  cases, 
Men's  natures  wrangle  with  inferiour  things, 
Though  great  ones  are  the  object. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  iii.  4. 

The  noblest  blood  of  Africk 

Runs  in  my  veins,  a  purer  stream  than  thine; 

For,  though  derived   from  the  same  source,  thy 

current 
Is  puddled  and  defiled  with  tyranny. 

Dry  den,  Don  Sebastian,  i.l. 

Puddle,  v.  n.  Make  a  dirty  stir:  (in  the 
extract  spelt  with  oo). 

Indeed  I  were  very  simple,  if  with  Crabronius  I 
should  poodle  in  a  wasp's  nest,  and  think  to  pur- 
chase ease  by  it !— Junius,  Sin  Stigmatized,  preface : 
1639. 

Puddled,  part.  adj.  Made  foul  or  turbid  as 
a  puddle. 

As  if  I  saw  my  sun  shine  in  a  puddled  water,  I 
csied  out  of  nothing  but  Mopsa.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

They  threw  on  him 
Great  pails  of  puddled  rnire  to  quench  the  hair. 

Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  v.  1. 

Puddling-,  verbal  abs.  [?  paddling  =  working 
with  paddles ;  see  extract  ]  Process  so 
called  in  the  manufacture  of  iron. 

The  refinery  of  cast-iron,  or  its  conversion  into 
bar-iron,  is  naturally  divisible  into  three  distinct 
parts.  The  first,  or  the  finery,  properly  so  called,  is 
executed  in  peculiar  furnaces  called  Bunning  Fires ; 
the  second  operation  completes  the  first,  and  is 
called  puddling ;  and  the  third  consists  in  welding 
several  iron  bars  together,  and  working  them  under 
forge  hammers  and  between  rolls. . . .  The  fine  metal 
is  broken  into  fragments,  and  sent  to  the  puddling 
furnace. . . .  The  puddling  furnace  is  of  the  rever- 
bcratory  form. ...  In  this  large  door  there  is  a  hole 
five  inches  square,  through  which  the  iron  may  be 
worked  with  the  paddles  or  rakes.  .  .  .  The  fine 
metal  obtained  by  the  coke  is  puddled  by  a  conti- 
nuous operation,  which  calls  for  much  care  and 
skill  on  the  part  of  the  workmen.— Ure,  Dictionary 
of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines:  Iron. 

Puddly,  adj.     Muddy  ;  dirty ;  miry. 

Limy,  or  thick  puddly  water  killeth  them.— Ca- 
reto. 

Pudency.  «.  [Lat.  pudens,  -entis  ;  pudet  = 
it  causes  shame.]  Modesty ;  shamefaced- 
ness. 

A.  pudency  so  rosy,  the  sweet  view  on't 
Might  well  have  warm'd  old  Saturn. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  ii.  5. 

Women  have  their  bash  fulness  and  pudency  given 

them  for  a  guard  of  their  weakness  and  frailties.— 

Bishop  Mountague,  Devout  Essay »,  pt.  i.  p.  147: 

1648. 

Pndendous.  adj.  Fit  and  proper  to  be 
ashamed  of.  Rhetorical. 

You  deny  their  freedom  to  the  Catholics  upon  the 
same  principle  that  Sarah  your  wife  refuses  to  give 
the  receipt  for  a  ham :  she  values  her  receipts,  not 
because  they  secure  to  her  a  certain  flavour,  but  be- 
cause they  remind  her  that  her  neighbours  want 
them  : — a  feeling  laughable  in  a  priestess,  pudendous 
in  a  priest ;  venial  when  it  beholds  the  blessings  of 
a  ham ;  tyrannical  and  execrable  when  it  narrows 
the  boon  of  religious  freedom. — Sydney  Smith,  Peter 
Plymley's  Letters,  letter  ii. 

Pndicity.  *.  [Fr. pudicite.'j  Modesty;  chas- 
tity. Hare. 

"The  sacred  fire  of  pudicity  and  continence.  — 
Howell,  Letters,  iv.  7. 

They  broke  the  laws  of  all  pudicity  and  honesty. 
— Paffttt,  Heresiographia,  p.  11. 

Puerile,  adj.     [Lat.  puerilis,  from  puer  =  a 

boy ;  puterilitas,  -atis.] 
1.  Childish ;  boyish. 

I  looked  upon  the  mansion  with  a  veneration 
mixt  with  a  .pleasure,  that  represented  her  to  me  in 
those  puerile  amusements.— Pope. 
Of  course,  tb*r*  is  &  good  deal  of  ingenuity  shown 
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in  Fletcher's  poem  [the  Purple  Island]. . . .  But  in    7.  Breath, 
many  other  parts  it  is  quite  grotesque ;  and,  on  the 
whole,  it  is   fantastic,  puerile,  and  wearisome. — 
Craik,  History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  8. 

Floatwell . .  .  knew  nothing  of  history,  national  or 
constitutional  law.  had  indeed  none  but  puerile  ac- 


quirements, and  liad  seen   nothing   of  life.  —  B. 
Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  iv.  ch.  v. 

2.  In  Medicine.  Specially  applied  to  indicate 
an  unnatural  and  morbid  kind  of  breathing. 
The  murmur  of  respiration  is  ...  much  more  loud 
and  distinct  in  children  than  in  grown  persons.  So 
remarkably  is  this  the  case,  that  when  we  meet 
with  an  unusually  noisy,  respiratory  murmur  in  an 
adult,  we  say  that  his  breathing  is  puerile ;  it  has 
the  character  of  the  respiration  of  a  child.  Now,  I 
tell  you  beforehand,  that  puerile  respiration  in  the 
lung  of  an  adult  is  generally  a  sign  of  disease ;  and 
is  mostly  partial,  heard  in  certain  parts  only  of  the 
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Colloquial. 

In  garret  vile,  he  with  a  warming  puff 
Regales  chill'd  fingers. 

J.  Philips,  Splendid  Shillin. 


8.  Simpleton.    Obsolete. 

This  mooncalf,  this  most  drunken  puff, 
Even  like  a  candle  burnt  into  the  snuff, 
Fired  with  surfeit,  in  his  own  grease  fries, 
Sparkles  a  little,  and  then  stinking  dies. 

Drayton,  Moon  Calf,  4S7.    (Ord  MS 
Puff.  v.  n. 
1.  Blow  with  a  quick  blast. 

Wherefore  do  you  follow  her, 
Like  foggy  South  puffing  with  wind  and  rain  ? 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  iii.  i 
Distinction  with  a  broad  and  powerful  fan, 
Puffing  at  all,  winnows  the  light  away. 

Id.,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  \. ; 


chest.-&r  T.  Wateon,  Lectures  on  the  Principles^.  Blow  with  SCOrnfulnesS. 


and  Practice  of  Physic,  lect.  xlvii. 

Puerility,  s.     Childishness  ;  boyishness. 

A  res«rve  of  puerility  not  shaken  off  from  school. 
— Sir  T.  Browne. 

Some  men  imagining  themselves  possessed  with 
a  divine  fury,  often  fall  into  toys  and  trifles,  which 
are  only  puerilities. — Dryden,  Translation  of  Du- 
fresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

I  think  you  wrong  about  my  play.  All  the  omis- 
sions are  right.  And  the  supplementary  scene,  in 
which  Sandford  narrates  the  manner  in  which  his 
master  is  affected,  is  the  best  in  the  book.  It  stands 
where  a  hodge-podge  of  German  puerilities  used  to 
stand.  I  insist  upon  it  that  you  like  that  scene. 
Love  me,  love  that  scene.— C.  Lamb,  Letter  to  Man- 
ning. 

Puerperal,  adj.    Relating  to  childbirth. 

That  awful  disorder,  puerperal  fever,  is  more 
frequently  accompanied  with  inflammation  of  the 
peritoneum  than  with  any  other  inflammation. . . . 
I  believe  that  those  cases  of  puerperal  fever  occur- 
ring in  succession  to  the  same  practitioner,  are 
examples  of  something  more  than  ordinary  conta- 
gion, operating  through  the  medium  of  a  tainted 
atmosphere. — Sir  T.  Watson,  Lectures  on  the  Prin- 
ciples and  Practice  of  Physic,  lect.  Ixv. 

Spelt  puerperial. 

With  puerperial  pain. 

Beaumont,  Psyche,  c,  xvi.  st.  v. :  1651. 

Puff.  s.     [Fr.  bouffee ;   Provincial  German, 
poffen.~\ 

1.  Quick  blast  with  the  mouth. 

Their  hope  shall  be  as  the  giving  up  of  the  ghost 
[in  the  margin,  npuffot  breath].— Job,  xi.  20. 

With  one  fierce  puff  he  blows  the  leaves  away  ; 
Exposed  the  self-discover 'd  infant  lay. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Canace 
to  Macareus. 

2.  Small  blast  of  wind. 

The  Rosemary,  in  the  days  of  Henry  VII.,  with  a 
sudden  puff  of  wind  stooped  her  side,  and  took  in 
water  at  her  ports  in  men  abundance,  as  that  she 
instantly  sunk. — Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

The  naked  breathless  body  lies, 
To  every  puff  of  wind  a  slave, 
At  the  beck  of  every  wave, 
That  once  perhaps  was  fair,  rich,  stout,  and  wise. 

Flatman. 

A  puff  of  wind  blows  off  cap  and  wig. — Sir  R. 
L'Estrange. 

There  fierce  winds  o'er  dusky  vallies  blow, 
Whose  every  puff  bears  empty  shades  away. 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperor,  ii.  1. 

3.  Puffball. 

4.  Anything  light  and  porous  :  (generally  as 
tiiejirst  element  in  a  compound,  as,  'puff- 
paste'). 

He  had  the  same  antipathy  to  a  candied  orange, 
or  a  piece  of  puff-paste,  as  some  have  to  a  Cheshire 
cheese. — Tatter,  no.  255. 

The  venison  are  coming  into  season  just  now,  sir, 
and  there  is  a  pleasure  in  looking  at  a  hart  of 
grease,  I  always  think,  when  they  are  bounding  so 
blithely  past,  what  a  pleasure  it  would  be  to  broach 
their  plump  haunches  on  a  spit,  and  to  embattle 
their  breasts  in  a  noble  fortification  of  puff-paste, 


with  plenty  of  black  pepper.- 
Fortunes  of  Nigel. 


-Sir  W.  Scott,  TJte 


5.  Something  to  sprinkle  powder  on  the  hair : 
(generally  as  the  second  element  in  a  com- 
pound, as,  'powder-puff'). 

6.  Tumid  and  exaggerated  statement  or  re- 
commendation. 

I  am  really  driven  to  it,  as  the  puff  in  the  play- 
bill says, '  at  the  desire  of  several  persons  of  qua- 
lity 1  '—Gibber,  Letter  to  Pope. 

A  man  in  the  India  House  has  resigned,  by  which 
Charles  will  get  twenty  pounds  a  year,  ana  White 
has  prevailed  on  him  to  write  some  more  lottery 
puffs  •,  if  that  ends  in  smoke  the  twenty  pounds  is  a 
sure  card,  and  has  made  us  very  joyful.— 
Lamb,  Letter  to  liazlitt. 


As  for  all  his  enemies,  he  puffeth  at  them.- 
Psalm  x.  5. 

Lest  some  should  puff  at  these  instances.— Suui, 
Sermons,  i.  250. 

3.  Breathe  thick  and  hard. 

Seld-shewn  flamens 

Do  press  among  the  popular  throngs,  and  puff 
To  win  a  vulgar  station. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  ii. 
The  ass  comes  back  again,  puffing  and  blowirii 
from  the  chase.— Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 
A  true  son  of  the  church  . . . 
Came  puffing  with  his  greasy  bald  pate  choir. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  i. 

4.  Do  or  move  with  hurry,  tumult,  or  tu 
multuous  agitation. 

More  unconstant  than  the  wind,  who  wooes 
Ev'n  now  the  frozen  bosom  of  the  North, 
And,  being  anger'd,  puffs  away  from  thence, 
Turning  his  face  to  the  dew-dropping  South. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  • 
Then  came  brave  glory  puffing  by 
In  silks  that  whistled,  who  but  he  ? 
He  scarce  allow'd  me  half  an  eye.  Herbert 

Puff.  v.  a. 

1.  Innate  or  make  swell  as  with  wind :  (witl 
up). 

Have  I  not  heard  the  sea,  puff'd  up  with  winds, 
Rage  like  an  angry  boar  chafed  with  sweat  P 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  ! 

Let  him  fall  by  his  own  greatness, 
And  puff  him  up  with  glory,  till  it  swell 
And  break  him.        Sir  J.  Denham,  The  Sophy,  i. ! 

Flattering  of  others,  and  boasting  of  ourselvei 
may  be  referred  to  lying  ;  the  one  to  please  other* 
and  puff  them  up  with  self-conceit ;  the  other  t 
gain  more  honour  than  is  due  to  ourselves.— Rai 
Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the  Works  of  th 
Creation. 

2.  Drive  or  agitate  with  blasts  of  wind. 

I  have  seen  the  cannon, 
When  it  has  blown  his  ranks  into  the  air, 
And,  like  the  devil,  from  his  very  arm 
Puffed  his  own  brother.     Shakespear,  Othello,  iii.  4 

The  unerring  sun  by  certain  signs  declares, 
What  the  late  even  or  early  morn  prepares  j 
And  when  the  south  projects  a  stormy  day, 
And  when  tlie  clearing  north  will  puff  ohe  cloudi 
away. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  i.  620 
Why  must  the  winds  all  hold  their  tongue  P 

If  they  a  little  breath  should  raise, 
Would  that  have  spoil'd  the  poet's  song. 

Or  puff'd  away  tne  monarch's  praise? 

Prior,  An  English  Ballad  en  th 
Taking  of  Namur. 

I  have  been  endeavouring  very  busily  to  raise  ; 
friendship,  which  the  first  breath  of  any  ill-naturec 
by-stander  could  puff  away. — Pope. 

'  Mother  and  friend,'  said  Athelstane,  'a  truce  t( 
your  upbraidings— bread  and  water  and  a  dungeor 
are  marvellous  mortifiers  of  ambition,  and  I  rise  fron 
the  tomb  a  wiser  man  than  I  descended  into  it.  On( 
half  of  those  vain  follies  were  puffed  into  mine  eai 
by  that  perfidious  Abbot  Wolfram,  and  you  maj 
now  judge  if  he  is  a  counsellor  to  be  trusted.'— 8ii 
W.  Scott,  Ivanhoe,  ch.  xliii. 

3.  Drive  with  a  blast  of  breath  scornfully. 

I  can  enjoy  her  while  she's  kind, 
But  when  she  dances  in  the  wind, 
And  shakes  her  wings,  and  will  not  stay, 
I  puff  the  prostitute  away; 
The  little  or  the  much  she  gave  is  quietly  resign'd. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Horace,  b.  i.  ode  xxix. 

4.  Swell  or  blow  up  with  praise  or  pride. 

The  attendants  of  courts  engage  them  in  quarrels 
of  jurisdiction,  being  truly  parasiti  curiae,  in  puffing 
a  court  up  beyond  her  bounds  for  their  own  advan- 
tage.— Bacon. 

5.  Swell  or  elate  with  pride :  (with  up  pre- 
ceding). 

His  Jooke  like  a  coxcombe  np  puffed  with  pride. 
Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good 
Husbandry. 


PUFF 

This  army,  led  by  a  tender  prince. 
Whose  spirit  with  divine  ambition  puffed, 
Slakes  mouths  at  the  Invisible  event. 

S/uikfispear,  Hamlet,  iv.  4. 

Think  not  of  men  above  that  which  is  written, 
that  no  one  of  you  be  puffed  up  one  against  another. 
— 1  Corinthians,  iv.  6. 

The  Pliteacians  were  so  puffed  up  with  their  con- 
stant felicity,  that  they  thought  nothing  impossible. 
— Broome. 
Puffed,  part.  adj.     Blown  out ;  inflated. 

Who  stands  safest ;  tell  me,  is  it  he 
That  spreads  and  swells  in  puffed  prosperity  ? 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  sat.  ii. 
Puffball.  s.     Fungus  so  called.     See  extract. 
Agaricus  (Aniamta)  muscaria  is  a  poisonous  spe- 
cies which  possesses  narcotic  and  intoxicating  pro- 
jwrtifs;  the  puffballs  appear  to  possess  a  principle 
of  this  sort  in  a  volatile  condition,  as  the  fumes  from 
their  combustion  are  said  to  have  a  stupefying  effect. 
—Henfrey,  Elementary  Course  of  Botany. 

Though  otherwise  almost  homogeneous,  such 
Fungi  as  the  puffball,  or,  among  Algse,  all  which 
have  a  thallus  of  any  thickness,  present  marked 
differences  between  those  of  their  cells  which  are  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  environment  and  those 
which  are  not.  —  Berber t  Spencer,  Principles  of 
Biology,  ch.  x. 

Puffery,  s.  System  of  puffing,  in  the  way  of 
laudatory  advertisement. 

The  world  for  ever  loves  knowledge,  and  would 
part  with  its  last  sixpence  in  payment  thereof;  this 
your  Dodsleys  and  Lebretons  well  saw;  moreover 
they  could  act  on  it,  for  as  yet  puffery  was  not. 
Alas,  offences  must  come;  puffery  from  the  first 
was  inevitable ;  woe  to  them,  nevertheless,  by  whom 
it  did  come.— Carlyle,  Critical  and  Miscellaneous 
Essays,  Diderot. 

Puffin.  s.  Native  bird,  akin  to  the  guille- 
mots and  auks,  of  the  genus  Fratercula 
(arctica) ;  sea-parrot ;  coulterneb. 

The  Rev.  Hugh  Davies  of  Beaumarais . . .  informed 
me  that  on  the  twenty-third  of  August,  so  entire 
was  the  migration,  that  neither  puffin,  razor-bill, 
guillemot,  or  tern,  was  to  be  seen  there. . . .  During 
winter  razor-bills  and  puffins  frequent  the  coast  of 
Andalusia,  but  do  not  breed  there.— Pennant,  British 
Zoology. 

In  Ireland  ...  the  puffin  is  a  regular  summer 
visitant.  . .  .  This  bird  visits  the  Isle  of  Man,  the 
coast  of  Anglesey,  the  Scilly  Isles,  where  it  is  more 
common  than  in  Cornwall ;  the'high  cliffs  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  between  the  Needle  Rocks  and  Fresh- 
water Gate;  the  Yorkshire  coast ;  the  Fern  islands ; 
Puffin  Island  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  others  of 
the  numerous  Scottish  islands.— Yarrell,  History 
of  British  Birds. 

Puffiness.  s.    Attribute  suggested  by  Puffy. 
Some  of  M.  Voltaire's  pieces  are  so  swelled  with 
this  presumptuous  puffiness,  that  I  was  forced  into 
abatements  of  the  disposition  I  once  felt  to  look 
upon  him  as  a  generous  thinker. — A.  Hill. 
Puffing,  verbal  abs.      Practice   of  one   who 
puffs. 

The  practice  of  puffing,  as  it  is  called  by  a  ludi- 
crous and  cant  appellation,  often  raises  a  bubble 
into  the  air,  which  bursts,  and  is  annihilated  even 
while  the  people  gaze ;  but  permanent  popularity  can 
arise  only  from  a  general  experience  of  utility  and 
excellence,  and . . .  the  merit  of  all  literary  works  must 
be  appreciated  by  their  real  utility,  and  their  real 
utility  by  the  extent  and  duration  of  their  beneficial 
effect.— Knot,  Winter  Evenings,  no.  28.  (Ord  MS.) 
Puffy,  adj. 
1.  Windy;  flatulent. 

Emphysema  is  a  light  puffy  tumour,  easily  yield- 
ing to  the  pressure  of  your  lingers,  and  ariseth  again 
in  the  instant  you  take  them  off.—  Wiseman,  Sur- 


2.  Tumid ;  turgid. 


Pass  on,  ye  vain  fantastick  troop 
Of  puffy  youths. 

Marston,  Scour ge  of  Villany:  1599. 

Your  puffy  discourse  is  a  heap  of  words  without 
any  weight.— Sir  J.  Hay  ward,  Answer  to  Doleman, 
ch.  vii.:  1603. 

Amidst  the  general  hum  of  mirth  and  conversa- 
tion that  ensued,  there  was  a  little  man  with  a  puffy 
8ay-nothing-to-me,-or-I'll-contradict-you  sort  of 
countenance,  who  remained  very  quiet ;  occasionally 
looking  round  him  when  the  conversation  slackened, 
as  if  he  contemplated  putting  in  something  very 
weighty;  and  noxy  and  then  bursting  into  a  short 
cough  of  inexpressible  grandeur. — Dickens,  Pickwick 
Papers,  ch.  vii. 

'  They  say  that  Caravan  looks  puffy,'  lisped  ...  a 
young  man. . . .  '  They  are  taking  seven  to  two 
against  him  freely  over  the  way,'  was  the  reply.  '  I 
believe  it's  all  right." — B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  i.  ch.  i. 

As  i\\e  first  element  in  a  compound. 

At  the  announcement  of 'gentleman  to  speak  to 
you,  sir,'  a  puffy-faced  young  man,  who  filled  the 
chair  at  the  head  of  the  table,  looked  with  some  sur- 
prise in  the  direction  from  whence  the  voice  pro- 
ceeded. D.ckeits,  1'ickwick  Papers,  ch.  xx. 
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Pug.  s.  [Same  word  as  Puck ;  that  word  and 
Bogy  being  of  Slavonic,  rather  than  Ger- 
man, origin.  Puck  is  certainly  more  of  a 
proper  than  a  common  name  :  pug  is  often 
the  first  element  of  a  compound.] 

1.  Sprite  or  hobgoblin. 

In  John  Milesius  any  man  may  reade 
Of  devils  in  Sarmatia  honored. 
Called  Kotri  or  Kibaldi ;  such  as  wee 
Pugs  and  hobgoblins  call :  their  dwellings  bee 
In  corners  of  old  houses  least  frequented, 
Or  beneath  stacks  of  wood ;  and  there  convented 
Make  fearful  noise  in  buttries  and  dairies, 
Kobin  Good'fellowes  some,  some  call  them  fairies. 
Hey  wood,  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  b.  ix.  p.  574 :  1635. 

These  were  wont  to  be 
Your  main  atchievements,  Pug ;  you  have  some  plot 

now 

Upon  a  tonning  of  ale,  to  steal  the  yest, 
Or  keep  the  churn  so  that  the  butter  come  not, 
Spite  of  the  housewife's  cord,  or  her  hot  spit. 

£.  Jonson,  Devil  is  an  Ass,  i.  1.    (Nares  by  H. 

and  W.) 

This  is  your  business,  good  Pug-Robin, 
And  your  diversion  dull  dry-bobbing. 

Sutler,  Hudibras,  iii.  1, 1415. 

2.  ?  Drudge. 

Good  pug,  give  me  some  capon.— Marston,  An- 
tonio and  Mettida,  ii.  1.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

In  a  western  barge,  with  good  wind  and  lusty 
puggs,  one  may  go  ten  miles  in  two  days. — Lyly, 
Endymion,  iv.  2.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

3.  Monkey. 

Upon  setting  him  down,  and  calling  him  pug,  I 
found  him  to  be  her  favourite  monkey.— Addison, 
Spectator. 

4.  Variety  of  dog.    See  extract. 

The  pug,  which  has  somewhat  the  aspect  of  the 
bull-dog,  is  a  small  variety,  with  the  same  projection 
of  the  lower  jaw,  the  same  close  short  hair,  and 
similar  conformation  of  the  body.  It  is,  however, 
the  very  reverse  of  that  savage  race  in  disposition, 
being  remarkably  timid,  and,  though  possessing 
little  sagacity,  tolerably  good-tempered.  It  is  use- 
less in  the  field,  and  kept  only  as  a  pet,  for  which 
purpose,  however,  it  is  greatly  inferior  to  most  other 
dogs. — Bell,  British  Quadrupeds. 

Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element  of  a 
compound :  (as,  pug-nose,  pug-nosed). 
Pug-gard.  s.     ?  Thief.     Rare. 

And  know  more  laws 
Of  cheaters,  lifters,  nips,  foists,  puggards, 
With  all  the  devil's  black  guard,  than  is  fit 
Should  be  discovered  to  a  noble  wit. 

The  Roaring  &irl.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Pusrgered.   adj.      ?  Crowded  ;    complicated. 
Hare. 

Nor  are  we  to  cavil  at  the  red  puggered  attire  of 
the  turkey,  and  the  long  excrescency  that  hangs 
down  over  his  bill,  when  he  swells  with  pride.— Dr. 
H.  More,  Antidote  against  Atheism. 

Pugging,  part.  adj.     Thievish ;  prigging. 

The  white  sheet  bleaching  on  a  hedge 
Doth  set  my  pugging  tooth  on  edge. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iy.  2,  song. 
Pugn.  interj.     Word  of  contempt. 
Pugii.  .v.     [Lat.  pugillus  =  little  hand,  small 
handful.]     What  is  taken  up  between  the 
thumb  and   first  two  fingers ;   or,   more 
loosely,  handful. 

Take  violets,  and  infuse  a  pood  pugil  of  them  in  a 
quart  of  vinegar.— Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental 
History. 

Pugilism,  s.  System  of  fighting  with  the 
fist;  boxing. 

My  old  friend  and  corporeal  pastor  and  master, 
John  Jackson,  Esq.,  professor  of  pugilism, . . .  still 
retains  the  strength  and  symmetry  of  his  model  of  a 
form,  together  with  his  good  humour,  and  athletic 
as  well  as  mental  accomplishments. — Byron,  Don 
Juan,  xi.  19,  note. 

Pugilist.  *.    Fighter  with  the  fist. 

This  patient  became  thus  melancholy  on  the  death 
of  her  sister.  While  runningand  looking  about  her 
eagerly  to  the  right  and  left,  she  would  suddenly 
strike  out  like  a  pugilist  at  any  one  near  her.— Dr. 
Sankey,  Lectures  on  Mental  Diseases,  lect.  ii. 

After  a  time,  no  training  makes  the  pugilist  or  the 
athlete  any  stronger.— Herbert  Spencer,  The  Induc- 
tions of  Biology. 

Pugilistic,  adj.  Having  the  character  of 
pugilism. 

Lydon,  feeling  ashamed  at  his  present  position, 
and  endeavouring  in  vain  to  shake  off  the  grasp  of 
the  virago,  slip,  ,ed  his  hand  into  his  girdle,  and  drew 
forth  a  short  knife.  So  menacing  was  his  look,  so 
brightly  gleamed  the  blade,  that  Stratonice,  who 
was  used  oiily  to  that  fashion  of  battle  which  we 
moderns  call  the.  pugilistic,  started  back  in  alarm.— 
Lord  Lylton,  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  b.  ii.  ch.  i, 
4P 
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Pugmlll.  s.  [Danish,  pukke  =  pound  ore  for 
smelting.]  Mill,  in  brickmaking,  for  work- 
ing clay. 

Pugnacious,  adj.  [Lat.  pugnax,  -acis ; 
pugno  =  I  fight ;  pass.  part,  pugnatus ;  pug- 
nacitas,  -atis.~\  Having  a  tendency  to  fight 
or  quarrel ;  inclined  to  fight,  &c. ;  quarrel- 
some ;  easily  excited  to  combat  or  strife. 

Aristotle,  with  hispugnacious  race, 
As  idle  figments  stiffly  them  denies. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Song  of  the  Soul,  pt.  iv.  st.  xi  v. 
Were  a  furious,  pugnacious  pope,  as  Julius  II., 
apt  to  moderate  an  assembly  called  together  for  the 
settlement  of  peace  ?— Harrow,  On  the  Pope's  Su- 
premacy. 

How  well  the  imperial  dandy  prates  of  peace ! 
How  fain,  if  Greeks  would  be  his  slaves,  free  Greece ! 
How  nobly  gave  he  back  the  Poles  their  Diet, 
Then  told  pugnacious  Poland  to  be  quiet ! 

Byron,  Age  of  Bronze,  x. 

Pugnaciously,  adv.  In  a  pugnacious  man- 
ner. 

Lord  Marney  looked  at  Egremont  pugnaciously. 
B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  iii.  ch.  ii. 

Pugnacity.  *.  Quarrelsomeness  ;  inclina- 
tion to  fight. 

I  like  better  that  entry  of  truth,  which  comet  h 
peaceably  with  chalk  to  mark  up  those  minds  which 
are  capable  to  lodge  and  harbour  it,  than  that  which 
cometh  with  pugnacity  and  contention. — Bacon, 
Advancement  of  Learning  b.  ii. 

The  very  styles  and  forms  of  utterance  are  so  many 
characters  of  imposture,  some  chusing  a  style  of  pug- 
nacity and  contention,  some  of  satyr  and  reprehen- 
sion, some  of  plausible  and  tempting  similitudes  and 
examples,  some  of  great  words  and  high  discourse, 
some  of  short  and  dark  sentences,  some  of  exactness 
of  method,  all  of  positive  affirmation. — Id.,  Of  the 
Interpretation  of  Nature.    (Ord  MS.) 
Puing.    s.      Word  expressing    one  of   the 
sounds  made  by  birds.      (See  Pule,   the 
present  notice  being  in  favour  of  the  sound 
originally  suggested  by  that  word  having 
been  taken  from  that  class  of  animals. 
Cotgrave,  under  Piauler,  after  'to  peepe 
or  cheepe  (as   a  young  bird,'  continues, 
'  also  to  pule  or  howl  as  a  young  whelp).' 
The  whimpering    noise  made  by   a  dog 
when  deprecating  punishment  is  the  near- 
est sound  common  to  the  two  classes). 

The  birds  likewise  with  chirps  and  puing  could, 
Cackling  and  chattering,  that  of  Jove  beseech. 

Pembroke,  Arcades,  b. iii.  p.  498.    (Nares  by 
H.  and  W.) 

Puisne,  adj.  [Fr.  pitine,  from  puis  =  since 
+  ne  =  born.] 

1 .  Young  ;  younger ;  later  in  time.  Obsolete. 

If  he  undergo  any  alteration,  it  must  be  in  time, 
or  of  a  puisne  date  to  eternity.— Sir  M.  Hale,  Ori- 
gination of  Mankind. 

2.  Petty;    inconsiderable;    small;    Puny; 
this  last  being  the  form  in  which  it  is,  at 
present,  current  as  a  true  English  word. 

A  puisne  tilter,  that  spurs  his  horse  but  on  one 
side,  breaks  his  staff  like  a  noble  goose.— SJiakespear, 
As-you  like  it,  iii.  4. 

When  the  place  of  a  chief  judge  becomes  vacant, 
apwisraejudge,  who  hath  approved  himself  deserv- 
ing, should  be  preferred. — Bacon,  Advice  to  VUliers, 

How  could  he  [Mr.  Pitt],  who  never  suffered  any 
of  his  coadjutors,  much  less  his  underlings  in  office, 
to  thwart  his  will  even  in  trivial  matters  . . .  quietly 
suffer,  that  the  object,  just  before  declared  the 
dearest  to  his  heart,  should  be  ravished  from  him 
when  within  his  sight,  nay,  within  his  reach,  by  the 
votes  of  the  secretaries  and  under-secretaries,  the 
puisne  lords  and  the  other  fry  of  mere  placemen, — 
the  pawns  of  his  board  V—Lord  Brougham,  Sketches 
of  Statesmen  during  the  reign  of  George  III.,  Mr. 
WUberforce. 
Used  substantially. 

Shall  I  be  put  down  by  the  puisne?  Shall  my 
father's  youngest  sonne  dare  to  attempt  that  which 
my  stomach  will  not  serve  me  to  adventure?  — 
Bishop  Hall,  David  and  Goliah.  (Ord  MS.) 

Puissance.  *.  [Fr.]  Power;  strength;  force. 
The  chariots  were  drawn  not  by  the  strength  of 
horses,  but  by  the  puissance  of  men.— Destruction 
of  Troy. 

Grandsires,  babies,  and  old  women  ; 
Or  past,  or  not  arrived  to,  pith  and  puissance. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iii.  chorus. 
Look  with  forehead  bold  and  big  enough 
Upon  the  power  and  puissance  of  the  king. 

Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  i.  3. 
Our  puissanceis  our  own  ;  our  own  right  hand 
Shall  teach  us  highest  deeds. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  864. 
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As  a  trisyllable. 

Greate  ayd  thereto  his  mighty  puissaunce 
And  dreaded  name  shall  give  in  that  sad  day : 
Where  also  proofe  of  thy  prow  valiaunce 
Thou  then  shalt  make. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iii.  3, 28. 

Puissant,  adj.  [Fr.]  Powerful;  strong; 
forcible. 

The  queen  is  coming  with  a  puissant  host. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  ii.  1. 
Told  the  most  piteous  tale  of  Lear 
That  ever  ear  received ;  which  in  recounting 
His  grief  grew  puissant,  and  the  strings  of  life 
Began  to  crack.  Id.,  King  Lear,  v.  3. 

The  climate  of  Syria,  the  far  distance  from  the 
strength  of  Christendom,  and  the  near  neighbour- 
hood of  those  that  were  most  puissant  among  the 
Mahometans,  caused  that  famous  enterprise,  after  a 
long  continuance  of  terrible  war,  to  be  quite  aban- 
doned.— Sir  W.  Raleigh,  Essays. 
For  piety  renown'd  and  puissant  deeds. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  322. 

Puissantness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Puissant. 

The  emperour  hath  been  driven  to  extreme  shiftes, 
and  that  by  the  pollicie  of  mean  men  who  were 
thought  to  be  hys  frendes,  and  not  by  the  puisant- 
ness  of  others  who  were  known  to  be  his  open  ene- 
mies.— John  Astely,  Letter  to  Roger  Ascham:  1552. 
(Ord  MS.) 

Puke.    adj.      [Lat.  Pucinum,  Gr.  UOVKIVOV,  a 

district    between    Aquileia  and    Tergeste 

(Trieste),  famous  for  the  excellence  and 

dark-colour  of  its  wines.      See  Facciolati 

in  voce  Pucicus.~\    Brownish-purple ;  puce. 

Cloths  .  .  .  puke,  brown-blue,  blacks.— Statutes  5 

and  6  Edward  VI.  c.  vi. 

Puke  stocking,  caddis  garter.— Shakespear,  Henry 
TV.  Part  I.  ii.  4. 

Puke.  v.  n.  [connected  with  spew ;  the 
initial  *  being  lost,  and  the  final  A  repre- 
senting «p.] 

1.  Spew ;  vomit. 

The  infant, 
Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  arms. 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  ii.  7. 

2.  Sicken  ;  be  disgusted. 

He  sure  is  greasy-stomached  that  must  pet  and 
puke  at  such  a  trivial  circumstance.  —  Felltham, 
Resolves,  ii.  2. 

Puker.  s.  One  who,  that  which,  pukes,  or 
(as  in  the  extract)  causes  puking ;  medi- 
cine causing  a  vomit.  Mare. 

The  puker  rue, 
The  sweetner  sassafras,  are  added  too.  Garth. 

Pulchritude,  s.  [Lat.  pulchritudo ;  from 
pulcher  =  fair,  comely,  beautiful.]  Beauty; 
grace ;  handsomeness  ;  quality  opposite  to 
deformity. 

Neither  will  it  agree  unto  the  beauty  of  animals, 
wherein  there  is  an  approved  pulchritude. — Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Pulchritude  is  conveyed  by  the  outward  senses 
unto  the  soul,  but  a  more  intellectual  faculty  is  that 
which  relishes  it. — Dr.  H.  More. 

That  there  is  a  great  pulchritude  and  comeliness 

of  proportion  in  the  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruits  of 

plants,  is  attested  by  the  general  verdict  of  mankind. 

*  — Ray,  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the  Works  of- 

the  Creation. 

By  their  virtuous  behaviour  they  compensate  the 
hardness  of  their  favour,  and  by  the  pulchritude  of 
their  souls  make  up  what  is  wanting  in  the  beauty 
of  their  bodies.—  Id. 

Pule.  v.  n.  [Fr.  piauler ;  standing  in  the 
same  relation  to  the  syllable  piau  as  mew 
to  miaou.~\  Whimper. 

To  speak  puling,  like  a  beggar  at  Hallowmass.— 
Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  1. 

Puling-,  part.  adj.     Whimpering. 

To  have  a  wretched  puling  fool, 
A  whining  mammet,  in  her  fortune's  tender, 
To  answer,  I'll  not  wed. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  5. 
Weak  puling  things,  unable  to  sustain 
Their  share  of  labour,  and  their  bread  to  gain. 

Dryden. 

When  ice  covered  the  water,  the  child  bathed  his 
legs ;  and  when  he  began  this  custom,  was  puling 
and  tender.—  Locke,  Thoughts  on  Education. 

This  puling  whining  harlot  rules  his  reason, 
And  prompts  his  zeal  for  Edward's  bastard  brood. 
Rowe,  Jane  Shore,  iv.  1. 

Puling:,  verbal  abs.  Cry  as  of  a  chicken  ; 
kind  of  whine. 

Let  the  songs  be  loud  and  cheerful,  and  not  chirp- 
ings or  pulinys.— Bacon,  Essays,  Of  Masques  and 
Triumplis. 
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PULL 

Pulingly.  adv.     In  a  puling  manner. 

I  do  not  long  to  have 
My  sleep  ta'en  from  me,  and  go  pulingly, 
Like  a  poor  wench  [who]  had  lost  her  market- 
money.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  The  Captain. 

Pull.  v.  a.     [A.S.  pullian.] 
\.  Draw  violently  towards  one:  (opposed  to 
push,  which  is  to  drive  from  one). 

What  they  seem  to  offer  us  with  the  one  hand, 
the  same  with  the  other  they  pull  back. — Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

The  dove  found  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  her  foot, 
and  she  returned  unto  him  . . .  then  he  put  forth 
his  hand  and  took  her,  and  pulled  her  in  unto  him 
into  the  ark.— Genesis,  viii.  9. 

His  hand  which  he  put  forth  against  him  dried 
up.  so  that  he  could  not  pull  it  in  again  to  him.— 
1  Kings,  xiii.  4. 

Pull  them  out  like  sheep  for  the  slaughter,  and 
prepare  them  for  the  day  of  slaughter.— Jeremiah, 
xii.-3. 

They  pulled  away  the  shoulder  and  stopped  their 
ears. — Zechariah,  vii.  11. 

Ill  fortune  never  crushed  that  man  whom  good 
fortune  deceived  not ;  I  therefore  have  counselled 
my  friends  to  place  all  things  she  gave  them  so  as 
she  might  take  them  from  them,  not  pull  them. — 
B.  Jonson,  Discoveries. 

2.  Draw  forcibly  :  (commonly  with  on  or  off, 
or  some  other  particle). 

He  was  not  so  desirous  of  wars,  as  without  just 
cause  of  his  own  to  pull  them  upon  him. — Sir  J. 
Hayward. 

A  boy  came  in  great  hurry  to  pull  off  my  boots. — 
Swift. 

3.  Pluck  ;  gather. 

When  bounteous  Autumn  rears  his  head, 
He  joys  to  pull  the  ripen'd  pear. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Horace,  epode  ii. 

Flax  pulled  in  the  bloom  will  be  whiter  and 
stronger  than  if  let  stand  till  the  seed  is  ripe. — 
Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

4.  Tear;  rend. 

He  hath  turned  aside  my  ways,  and  pulled  me  in 
pieces ;  he  hath  made  me  desolate.— Lamentations, 
iii.  11. 
Pull  down. 

a.  Subvert ;  demolish. 

Although  it  was  judged  in  form  of  a  statute,  that 
he  should  be  banished,  and  his  whole  estate  confis- 
cated, and  his  houses  pulled  down,  yet  his  case  even 
then  had  no  great  blot  of  ignominy.— Bacon. 

In  political  affairs,  as  well  as  mechanical,  it  is  far 
easier  to  pull  down  than  build  up ;  for  that  struc- 
ture, which  was  above  ten  summers  a  building,  and 
that  by  no  mean  artists,  was  destroyed  in  a  moment. 
— Howell,  Vocall  Forrest. 

When  God  is  said  to  build  or  putt  down,  'tis  not 
to  be  understood  of  an  house ;  God  builds  and  un- 
builds worlds. — Burnet. 

b.  Degrade. 

He  begs  the  gods  to  turn  blind  fortune's  wheel, 
To  raise  the  wretched,  and  pull  down  the  proud. 

Lord  Roscommon. 

What  title  has  this  queen  but  lawless  force  ? 
And  force  must  pull  her  down. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  iv.  2. 
They  may  be  afraid  to  putt  down  ministers  and 
favourites  grown  formidable. — Sir  W.  Davenant. 
Pull  up.    Extirpate ;  eradicate. 

What  censure,  doubting  thus  of  innate  principles, 
I  may  deserve  from  men,  who  will  be  apt  to  call  it 
pulling  up  the  old  foundations  of  knowledge,  I  can- 
not tell;  I  persuade  myself,  that  the  way  I  have 
pursued,  being  conformable  to  truth,  lays  those 
foundations  surer.— Locke. 
Pull.  s. 

1.  Act  of  pulling. 

I  awaked  with  a  violent  pull  upon  the  ring,  which 
was  fastened  at  the  top  of  my  box.— Swift,  Gulliver's 
Travels. 
But  since  the  Gallic  era  Eighty-eight, 

The  devils  had  ta'en  a  longer,  stronger  pull, 
And  '  a  pull  altogether,'  as  they  say 

At  sea,  which  drew  most  souls  another  way. 

Byron,  Vision  of  Judgement,  i. 

2.  Contest ;  struggle. 

This  wrestling  pull  between  Corineus  and  Gog- 
magog  is  reported  to  have  befallen  at  Dover.— Ca- 
rew. 

3.  Pluck ;  violence  suffered. 

Duke  of  Glo'ster,  scarce  himself. 
That  bears  so  shrewd  a  maim ;  two  pulls  at  once  ; 
His  lady  bauish'd,  and  a  limb  lopt  off. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  ii.  3. 

Fullback,  s.     That  which  keeps  back;  re- 
straint; drawback. 

To  run  on  in  despite  of  the  revulsions  and  pull- 
backs  of  such  remoras,  aggravates  our  transgres- 
sions.—Sir  T.  Browne,  Christian  Morals,  iii.  10. 

We  find  so  many  pullbacks  within  us,  so  many 
strong  and  stubborn  aversions  to  our  good  mclina- 
tioas.— Scott,  Christian  Life,  pt.  i.  oh.  iii. 


PULP 


Pullen.  s.     [Fr.  pow/e  =  fowl.]     Poultry. 
What  have  you  to  do  with  pullen  or  partridge  ? 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Love's  Cure. 
Search  their  houses,  and  you  shall  find  no  butter 
salted  up  against  winter,  no  powdering  tub,  no 
pullein  in  the  rickbarton,  no  flesh  in  the  pot  or  at 
the  spit.  —  Heylin,  Description  of  France. 
Puller,  s. 

1.  One  who,  that  which,  pulls. 

Shameless  Warwick,  peace! 
Proud  setter  up  and  puller  down  of  kings. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iii.  3. 

2.  That  which  draws  forcibly  ;  inciter. 

Up  comes  a  service  of  shoeing-horns  of  all  sorts  ; 
as  rashers  on  the  coals,  red  herrings,  a  gammon  of 
bacon,  caveary,  anchovies,  and  abundance  of  such 
pullers  on  !  And  then  begin  the  full  pots  to  go 
round  about  the  table,  and  the  empty  against  the 
walls  \-Junius,  Sin  Stigmatized,  p.  270  :  1639. 

Pullet,  s.     [Fr.  pouletteJ]     Young  hen. 

I  felt  a  hard  tumour  on  the  right  side,  the  bigness 
of  &  'pullet's  epg.—  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

They  died  not  because  the  pullets  would  not  feed, 
but  because  the  devil  foresaw  their  death,  he  con- 
trived that  abstinence  in  them.—  Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Err  ours. 

Used  adjectivally. 

Brew  me  a  pottle  of  sack  finely  P—  With  eggs,  sir? 
—  Simple  of  itself;  I'll  no  pullet  sperm  in  my  brew- 
age.—  Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iii.  5. 

Pulley,  s.  [Fr.  j9ow/t>.]  Small  wheel  turn- 
ing on  a  pivot,  with  a  furrow  on  its  outside 
in  which  a  rope  runs. 

Nine  hundred  of  the  strongest  men  were  em- 
ployed to  draw  up  these  cords  by  many  pulleys 
fastened  on  the  poles,  and,  in  three  hours,  1  was 
raised  and  slung  into  the  engine.—  Swift,  Gulliver  '* 
Travels. 
Here  putties  make  the  ponderous  oak  ascend. 

Gay. 

Pullulate,  v.  n.  [Lat.  pullulatus,  pass.  part. 
of  pullulo  ;  pullulatio,  -onis.]  Germinate  ; 
bud. 

Money  is  but  as  drugs  and  lenitive  ointments,  to 
mitigate  the  swellings  and  diseases  of  the  body, 
whose  root  remaineth  still  within,  and  pullulateth 
again,  after  the  same  or  some  other  manner:  but 
wisdom  is  a  spirit  incorporated  into  the  radical  hu- 
mour, giving  health,  strength,  and  life  to  the  body, 
to  extirpate  the  roots  of  all  diseases.  —  Granger,  On 
Ecclesiastes,  p.  175  :  1621. 

Which  would  have  stifled  the  pullulating  evil.— 
Warburton,  Alliance  of  Church  and  State,  p.  135  : 
1736. 

Pullulatlon.  *.    Act  of  budding  or  growing. 

These  were  the  generations  or  pullulations  of  the 
heavenly  and  earthly  nature.  —  Dr.  II.  More,  Conjee- 
tura  Cabbalistica,  p.  64  :  1653. 

What  has  the  appearance  of  vice  in  its  first  pul- 
lulations. —  Philosophical  Letters  upon  Physiogno- 
mies, p.  1415  :  1751. 

Pulmonary,  adj.  [Lat.  pulmonaris,  from 
pulmo,  -onis  =  lung.]  Belonging  to  the 
lungs. 

Often  these  unhappy  sufferers,  for  want  of  suffi- 
cient vigour  and  spirit  to  carry  on  the  animal  regi- 
men, drop  into  a  true  pulmonary  consumption.— 
Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

The  force  of  the  air  upon  the  pulmonary  artery 
is  but  small  in  respect  to  that  of  the  heart.—  Ar- 
buthnot. 

Pulmonic.  adj.  Belonging  to,  connected 
with,  the  lungs. 

An  ulcer  of  the  lungs  may  be  a  cause  of  pulmonick 
consumption,  or  consumption  of  the  lungs.  —  Harvey, 
Discourse  of  Consumptions. 

Cold  air,  by  its  immediate  contact  with  the  surface 
of  the  lungs,  is  capable  of  producing  defluxions  upon 
the  lungs,  ulcerations,  and  all  sorts  of  pulmonick 
consumptions.—  Arbuthnot. 

Pulmonic.  *.  One  affected  with  a  disorder 
of  the  lungs.  Rare. 

Pulmonicks  are  subject  to  consumptions,  and  the 
old  to  asthmas.  —  Arbuthnot. 

Pulp.  s.     [Lat.  pulpa  ;  Fr.  pulpe.~\ 

1.  Any  soft  mass. 

The  jaw  bones  have  no  marrow  severed,  but  a  little 
pulp  of  marrow  diffused.—  Bacon,  Natural  and  Ex- 
perimental History. 

2.  Soft  part  of  fruit  ;  part  of  fruit  distinct 
from  the  seeds  and  rind. 

The  savoury  pulp  they  chew,  and  in  the  rind, 
Still  as  they  thirsted,  scoop  the  brimming  stream. 
Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  335. 

Besides  this  use  of  the  pulp  or  pericarpium,  for 
the  guard  of  the  seed,  it  serves  also,  by  a  secondary 
intention,  for  the  sustenance  of  mail  and  other 
animals.  —  RI.II/. 

The  grub 

Oft  unobserved  invades  the  vital  core, 
Pernicious  tenant  !  and  her  secret  cave 


Enlarges  hourly,  preying  on  the  pulp 

Ceaseless.  J.  eStUftt  Cyder,  i.  443. 

3.  In  Anatomy.  Inner  substance  of  the  tooth. 
I  had  the  tusk  and  pulp  of  an  elephant  at  the 
Zoological  Gardens  longitudinally  divided,  soon  after 
the  death  of  that  animal  in  the  summer  of  1847. 
Although  the  pulp  could  be  easily  detached  from 
the  inner  surface  of  the  pulp-cavity,  it  was  not  with- 
out a  certain  resistance ;  and  when  the  edges  of  a 
co-adapted  pulp  and  tooth  were  examined  by  a 
strong  lens,  the  filamentary  processes  from  the  outer 
surface  of  the  pulp  could  be  seen  stretching  as  they 
were  withdrawn  from  the  dentinal  tubes  before  they 
broke.  They  are  so  minute  that,  to  the  naked  eye, 
the  detached  surface  of  the  pulp  seems  to  be  entire, 
and  Cuvier  was  thus  deceived  in  concluding  that 
there  was  no  organic  connection  between  the  pulp 
and  the  ivory.—  Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates, 
vol.  iii.  P-  365. 

Pulpatoon.  s.  Article  of  confectionery, 
probably  made  of  the  pulp  of  fruit. 

With  a  French  troop  of  pulpatoons,  mackaroons, 
kickshaws,  grand  and  excellent.  —  A'abbes,  Micro- 
cosmus.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Pulpit,  s.     [Lat.  pulpitum.~\ 

1.  Place  rajsed  on   high,   where  a  speaker 

stands. 

Produce  his  body  to  the  market-place. 
And  in  the  pulpit,  as  becomes  a  friend, 
Speak  in  the  order  ol'his  funeral. 

Sliakespear,  Julius  Ccesar,  m.  1. 

2.  Higher  desk  in  the  church,  where  the  ser- 
mon is  pronounced,  as  compared  with  the 
lower  desk  where  prayers  are  read. 

We  see  on  our  theatres,  the  examples  of  vice  re- 
warded, yet  it  ought  not  to  be  an  argument  against 
the  art,  any  more  than  the  impieties  of  the  pulpit 
in  the  late  rebellion.— Dryden. 

Bishops  were  not  wont  to  preach  out  of  the  pul- 
pit.— Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

Pulpits  their  sacred  satire  learned  to  spare, 
And  vice  admired  to  find  a  flatterer  there. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  ii.  550. 

sed  adjectivally. 

Sir  Roger  has  given  a  handsome  pulpit  cloth,  and 
railed  m  the  communion-table.  —  Addison,  Spec- 
tator. 

Pulpit,  v.  a.     Supply  with  a  pulpit.     Rare. 

Pulpited.  part.  adj.     Placed  in  a  pulpit. 

If  men  be  not  all  their  lifetime  under  a  teacher  to 
learn  logic,  natural  philosophy,  ethics  or  mathe- 
matics, which  are  more  difficult,  certainly  it  is  not 
necessary  to  the  attainment  of  Christian  knowledge, 
that  men  should  sit  all  their  life  long  at  the  feet  of  a 
pulpited  divine,  while  he,  a  lollard  indeed  over  his 
elbow-cushion,  teaches  them  scarce  half  the  princi- 
ples of  religion.— Milton,  Considerations  touching 
the  readiest  Means  to  remove  Hirelings  out  of  the 
Church.  (OrdMS.) 

Pulpiter.  s.  Preacher  from,  or  as  from,  a 
pulpit.  Rare. 

I  have  many  thanks  to  give  you,  that  you  so 
quaintly  acqua'int  me  how  variously  the  pulse  of  the 
pulpiters  beat  in  your  town.— Howell.  (Ord  MS.) 

Puipiticaily.  adv.  As  that  which  is  con- 
nected with  a  pulpit ;  in  the  way  of  a  ser- 
mon. 

To  proceed  then  regularly  and  pulpitically.— 
Lord  Cliesterfield,  Letters.  (Ord  MS.) 

Pulpous.  adj.  Having  the  nature  of,  abound- 
ing in,  pulp  ;  soft ;  pappy. 

The  redstreak's  pulpous  fruit 
With  gold  irradiate,  and  vermilion  shines. 

J.  Philips,  Cyder,  i.  525. 

Pulpy,  adj.  Having  the  nature  of,  abound- 
ing in,  constituted  by,  pulp ;  soft ;  pappy. 

Putrefaction  destroys  the  specifick  difference  of 
one  vegetable  from  another,  converting  them  into  a 
pulpy  substance  of  an  animal1  nature. — Arbuthnot, 
On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

That  a  certain  portion  of  the  discharge  must  be 
due  to  the  evaporation  of  the  contained  fluid  through 
the  membranous  coats  of  the  vesicles,  is  proved  by 
the  gradual  desiccation  of  the  succulent  parts  of 
dead  plants,  and  by  the  effects  observed  in  the  pre- 
servation of  pulpy  fruits.— Henslow,  Principles  of 
Descriptive  and  Physiological  Botany,  pt.  ii.  ch.  ii. 
§168. 

Pulsate,  v.  n.  [Lat.  pulsatus,  pass.  part,  of 
pulso  =  I  beat  ;  pulsatio,  -onis  =  beating ; 
pulsatilis.~\  Beat  as  a  pulse ;  throb. 

The  heart  will  pulsate  violently  in  proportion  as 
it  is  violently  distended. — Herbert  Spencer,  Princi 
ples  of  Biology,  ch.  viii.  §  303. 
Pulsatile,  adj.      [Lat.  pulsatilis  ;    see   also 

Pulse.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  struck  or  beaten;  as  a 
pulsatile  instrument,  that  is  a  drum,  a 


PUL  S 

tabor,  psaltery,  &c.,  made  to  sound  by 
beating  them  with  the  hand,  or  with  a 
small  stick,  or  with  a  hammer,  as  bells. 

The  rattle,  among  the  ancients,  is  a  musical  in- 
strument of  ihe  pulsatile  kind. — Musical  Dictionary, 
p.  194:  1769. 

2.  In  Medicine.    Beating  as  a  pulse  ;  throb- 
bing :  (applied  to  tumours'). 
Pulsation,   s.     Act  of  beating   or  moving 
with  quick  strokes  against  anything  op- 
posing. 

This  original  of  the  left  vein  was  thus  contrived, 
to  avoid  the  pulsation  of  the  great  artery.— Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

These  commotions  of  the  mind  and  body  oppress 
the  heart,  whereby  it  is  choaked  and  obstructed  in 
its  pulsations. — Harvey. 
Make  me  feel  the  wild  pulsation  that  I  felt  before 

the  strife, 

When  I  heard  my  days  before  me,  and  the  tumult 
of  my  life.  Tennyson,  Locksley  Hall. 

Pulsatory,  adj.    Beating  like  a  pulse. 

An  inward,  pungent,  and  pulsatory  ache  within 
the  skull,  somewhat  lower  than  the  place  of  his  hurt. 
— Sir  H.  Wotton,  Remains,  p.  418. 
Pulse,  s.     [Lat.  pulsus.~\ 
I.  Motion  of  an  artery  as  the  blood  is  driven 
through  it  by  the  heart,  and  as  it  is  per- 
ceived by  the  touch. 

Think  you,  I  bear  the  shears  of  destiny  ? 
Have  I  commandment  on  the  pulse  of  life  ? 

Sliakespear,  King  John ,  iv.  2. 

The  prosperity  of  the  neighbour  kingdoms  is  not 
inferior  to  that  of  this,  which,  according  to  the  pulse 
of  states,  is  a  great  diminution  of  their  health. — Lord 
Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

My  body  is  from  all  diseases  free ; 
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My  temperate  pulse  does  regularly  beat.      Dryden. 

If  one  drop  of  blood  remain  in  the  heart  at  every 
pulse,  those,  in  many  pulses,  will  grow  to  a  consi- 
derable mass.— Arbuthnot. 

Pulse  is  thus  accounted  for :  when  the  left  ven- 
tricle of  the  heart  contracts,  and  throws  its  blood 
into  the  great  artery,  the  blood  in  the  artery  is  not 
only  thrust  forward  towards  the  extremities,  but 
the  channel  of  the  artery  is  likewise  dilated ;  when 
the  impetus  of  the  blood  against  the  sides  of  the 
artery  ceases ;  that  is,  when  the  left  ventricle  ceases 
to  contract,  then  the  spiral  fibres  of  the  artery,  by 
their  natural  elasticity,  return  again  to  their  former 
state,  and  contract  the  channel  of  the  artery,  till  it 
is  again  dilated  by  the  diastole  of  the  heart ;  this 
diastole  of  the  artery  is  called  its  pulse,  and  the  time 
the  spiral  fibres  are  returning  to  their  natural  state, 
is  the  distance  between  two  pulses :  this  pulse  is  in 
all  the  arteries  of  the  body  at  the  same  time ;  a 
high  pulse  is  either  vehement  or  strong,  but  if  the 
dilatation  of  the  artery  does  not  rise  to  its  usual 
height.it  is  called  a  low  or  weak  pulse ;  but  if  be- 
tween its  dilatations  there  passes  more  time  than 
usual,  it  is  called  a  slow  pulse ;  again,  if  the  coats  of 
an  artery  feel  harder  than  usual  from  any  cause 
whatsoever,  it  is  called  an  hard  pulse;  but  if  by  any 
contrary  cause  they  are  softer,  then  it  is  called  a 
soft  pulse.— Quincy. 

The  palfrey's  footfall  shot 
Light  horrors  through  her  pulses. 

Tennyson,  Godiva. 

Many  a  morning  on  the  moorland  did  we  hear  the 

copses  ring. 

And  her  whisper  thronged  my  pulses  with  the  full- 
ness of  the  Spring.  Id.,  Locksley  Hall. 

2.  Oscillation ;  vibration ;  alternate  expan- 
sion and  contraction ;  alternate  approach 
and  recession. 

The  vibrations  or  pulses  of  this  medium,  that  they 
may  cause  the  alternate  fits  of  easy  transmission  and 
easy  reflexion,  must  be  swifter  than  light,  and  by 
consequence  above  seven  hundred  thousand  times 
swifter  than  sounds. — Sir  I.  Newton. 

Pulse,  s.  [?]  Collective  name  for  certain 
edible  legumes,  as  peas,  beans,  vetches,  or 
lentils. 

With  Elijah  he  partook, 
Or  as  a  guest  with  Daniel  at  his  pulse. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  ii.  277. 
Mortals,  from  your  fellows'  blood  abstain ! 
Nor  taint  your  bodies  with  a  food  profane, 
While  corn  a,nd  pulse  by  nature  are  bestow'd. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 

Metamorphoses,  b.  xv. 

Tares  are  as  advantageous  to  land  as  other  pulses. 
— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

The  seeils  of  many  [of  the  Papilionacese]  are  com- 
mon articles  of  food  under  the  name  of  pulse. — 
Lindley,  Vegetable  Kingdom. 
Pulse,  v.  n.    Beat  as  the  pulse. 

The  heart,  when  separated  wholly  from  the  body 
in  some  animals,  continues  still  to  pulse  for  a  consi- 
derable time. —  /.'(//• 
Pulse,  v.  a.    Drive,  as  the  pulse  is  driven. 

It  must . . .  thereby  be  brought  into  the  left  ven- 
tricle of  the  heart,  where  agaiu  it  is  with  violence 
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pulsed  forth  into  the  aorta.— Smith,  Portrait  of  Old 
Age,  p.  233 :  1666. 

Pulseless,  adj.  Destitute  of  pulse,  especially 
when  the  beating  of  the  heart  is  considered 
as  a  sign  of  life  or  strength. 

He  lay  a  full  half-hour  on  the  sofa,  death-cold,  and 

almost  pulseless. — Kingsley,  Two  Years  Ago,  ch.  xi. 

Pulsiflo.  adj.    Moving,  or  exciting,  the  pulse. 

Upon  whatsoever  instruments  the  pulsiftck  faculty 

is  exercising  itself,  they  are  all  here  intended  by  the 

wheel ;  for  they  are  they,  and  they  only,  that  carry 

off  the  blood  from  the  fountain,  and  force  it  from 

the  center  of  the  body  to  the  circumference. — Smith, 

Portrait  of  Old  Age,  p.  242. 

Pulsion.  s.  Act  of  driving  or  of  forcing 
forward :  (in  opposition  to  suction  or  trac- 
tion). 

Admit  it  might  use  the  motion  of  pulition,  yet  it 
could  never  that  of  attraction. — Dr.H.  More,  Divine 
Dialogues. 

By  attraction  we  do  not  here  understand  what  is 
properly,  though  vulgarly,  called  so,  in  the  opera- 
tions of  drawing,  sucking,  pumping,  &c.,  which  is 
really  pulsion  and  trusion.  —  Bentley,  Sermons, 
serm.  vii. 
Pulsive.  adj.  Impulsive. 

To  end,  my  pulsive  brain  no  art  affords 
To  mint,  or  stamp,  or  forge  new  coyiied  words. 

Taylor  (the  Waterpoet) :  1630.    (Nares 

by  H.  and  W.) 
Pultise.  s.    Poultice. 

Pultises  made  of  green  herbs. — Burton,  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy,  p.  380. 

He,  squeezing  out 

The  juice,  and  mingling  it  with  cent'ry-root 
And  plantain-leaf,  thereof  a  pultise  made. 

SifR.  Fanshaw,  Translation  ofGuarini's 
Pastor  Fido. 

Pulverable.  adj.  Possible  to  be  reduced  to 
dust. 

In  making  the  first  ink,  I  could  by  filtration  sepa- 
rate a  pretty  store  of  a  black  pulverable  substance 
that  remained  in  the  fire. — Boyle,  On  Colours. 

Pulverization.   *.     Act  of  powdering ;  re- 
duction to  dust  or  powder. 
Pulverize,  v.  a.    Reduce  to  powder ;  reduce 
to  dust. 

If  the  experiment  be  carefully  made,  the  whole 
mixture  will  shoot  into  fine  crystals,  that  seem  to  be 
of  an  uniform  substance,  and  are  consistent  enough 
to  be  even  brittle,  and  to  endure  to  be  pulverized 
and  sifted.— Boyle. 

Pulverulence.  s.    Dustiness  ;  abundance  of 

dust. 
Pulverulent,     adj.       [Lat.    pulverulentus.'] 

Dusty.     Rhetorical. 

Calcareous  stone  is  sometimes  found  in  the  pulve- 
rulent form.  Chalk  is  of  this  kind ;  and  when  it  is 
white,  and  very  finely  divided,  it  is  formed  into 
those  masses  known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of 
Spanish  white.— Sir  J.  Hill,  Materia  Medica.  (Ord 
MS.) 

Pulvil.  s.  [Lat.  pulvillum.]  Sweet-scented 
powder.  Obsolete. 

The  toilette,  nursery  of  charms, 
Completely  furnish'd  with  bright  beauty's  arms, 
The  patch,  the  powder-box,  pulvil,  perfumes. 

Gay,  The  Fan,  i.126. 

Pulvil.  v.  a.  Sprinkle  with  perfumes  in 
powder. 

Have  you  pulvilled  the  coachman  and  postilion, 
that  they  may  not  stink  of  the  stable  ? — Congreve, 
Way  of  the  World. 

Pulvilio,  and  Pulviilo.  s.  Italian  and 
Spanish  forms  of  Pulvil. 

Almost  blinding  you  with  their  fulsome  powder, 
or  tormenting  you  with  the  nauseous  scents  of  their 
perfumes  and  pulvilios.— Country  Gentleman's  Vade 
Mecum:  1699. 

Pulviilo,  Vigo  snuff,  and  Spanish  boot :  and  lastly, 
a  stinking  breath,  an  ugly  face,  and  a  damned  com- 
plexion, compleat  him  to  the  world. — The  Beau's 
Catechism:  1703. 

Pumice,  s.  [Lat.  pumez,  pumicis^}  Porous 
stone  so  called.  See  extract  from  Ure. 

Etna  and  Vesuvius,  which  consist  upon  sulphur, 
shoot  forth  smoke,  ashes,  and  pumice,  but  no  water. 
— Bacon. 

Near  the  Jjucrine  lake, 
Steams  of  sulphur  raise  a  stifling  heat, 
And  through  the  pores  of  the  warm  pumice  sweat. 

Addison. 

Have  you  not  found  some  men,  who,  upon  an  in- 
fusion of  strong  liquor,  have  seemed  for  the  present 
to  be  totally  dissolved  into  kindness  and  good  na- 
ture :  and  yet  as  soon  as  ever  the  drink  is  squeezed 
out  of  these  sponges,  they  become  again  as  dry,  as 
hard,  and  as  rough  as  a  p-junice.  and  as  intractable 
as  ever  P— Goodman,  Winter  Evening  Conference* 
pt.  i. 
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The  pumice  is  evidently  a  slag  or  cinder  of  some 
fossil,  originally  bearing  another  form,  reduced  to 
this  state  by  fire :  it  is  a  lax  and  spungy  matter  full 
of  little  pores  and  cavities:  of  a  pale,  whitish,  grey 
colour ;  the  pumice  is  found  particularly  about  the  j 
burning  mountains.— Sir  J.  Hill,  Materia  Medica. 

Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element  in 
a  compound. 

Pumie  stones  I  hastly  hent  and  threw. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar,  March. 

Pumice-stone  is  a  spongy,  vitreous-looking  mineral, 
consisting  of  fibres  of  a  silky  lustre,  interlaced  with 
each  other  in  all  directions.  It  floats  upon  water  . . . 
is  hard  enough  to  scratch  glass,  and  most  metals. . . . 
It  fuses  without  addition  at  the  blowpipe  into  a 
white  enamel. . . .  The  acids  have  hardly  any  action 
upon  pumice-stone.  It  is  used  for  polishing  ivory, 
wood,  marble,  metals,  glass,  &c. ;  as  also  skins  and 
parchment.  Pumice-stone  is  usually  reckoned  to  be 
a  volcanic  production,  from  the  action  of  fire  upon 
obsidians!— Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Mines. 

Pummel,  v.  a.  Beat  by  knocking  one ;  drub : 
(spelt  with  0). 

'  You  villain  ]  what  are  you  doing  with  my  wife  ? ' 
cried  he,  pommelling  at  him  as  well  as  he  could,  for 
he  was  so  tipsy  that  he  could  hardly  stand. — Mar- 
ryat.  Peter  Simple,  ch.  vi. 

[To  pommel  [is]   plausibly  derived  from  the  notion 
of  striking  with  a  knobbed  instrument  like  the 
pommel  of  a  sword.    But  the  root  pum  is  used  to  i 
signify  striking,  from  a  direct  imitation  of  the  sound  j 
of  a  blow. —  Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  English  Ety- 
mology.'] 

Pump.  s.  [  ?  ]  Shoe  with  a  thin  sole  and 
low  heel. 

Get  good  strings  to  your  beads,  new  ribbons  to 
your  pumps.  —  Shakespear,  Midsummer -Night' 8 
Dream,  iv.  2. 

Follow  me  this  jest,  now,  till  thou  hast  worn  out 
thy  pump,  that  when  the  single  sole  of  it  is  worn, 
the  jest  may  remain  singular.— Id.,  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  ii.  4. 

Thalia's  ivy  shews  her  prerogative  over  comical 
poesy :  her  mask,  mantle,  and  pumps  are  ornaments 
belonging  to  the  stage. — Peacham. 

The  water  and  sweat 
Splish-splash  in  their  pumps.     Swift,  Miscellanies. 

So  down  he  sits,  and  gets  off  his  boots  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  puts  on  a  pair  of  pumps,  (as  we  call  the 
flat  shoes  they  wear,  and  which  he  had  in  his 
pocket,)  gives  my  other  servant  his  horse,  and  with 
his  gun  away  he  flew,  swift  like  the  wind.— Defoe, 
Life  and  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 

Wherefore,  O  reader,  if  ever  you  find  your  pump 
under  the  iron  heel  of  another  man's  boot,  heaven 
grant  that  you  may  hold  your  tongue,  and  not  make 
things  past  all  endurance  and  forgiveness  by  bawl- 
ing out  for  an  apology  \-Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel, 
b.  iii.  ch.  xiv. 

Has  Miss  Nancy  been  cruel,  and  do  you  want  to 
spite  her  by  sporting  your  pumps  1— George  Eliot 
(signature),  Silas  Marner,  ch.  xii. 

Pump.  s.  [Fr.  pompe.~\  Engine  by  which 
water  is  drawn  up  from  wells,  reservoirs, 
and  holds  of  vessels. 

A  pump  grown  dry  will  yield  no  water,  unless  you 
pour  a  little  water  into  it  first.— Dr.  H.  More,  Anti- 
dote against  Atheism. 

In  the  framing  that  great  ship  built  by  Hiero, 
Athenseus  mentions  this  instrument  as  being  in- 
stead of  a  pump,  by  the  help  of  which  one  man 
might  easily  drain  out  the  water,  though  very  deep. 
— Bishop  Wilkins,  Daedalus. 

'Twas  time  to  sound 

The  pumps,  and  there  were  four  feet  water  found ; . . . 
One  gang  of  people  instantly  was  set 
Upon  the  pumps. . . .  All  such  ingredients 
"Would  have  been  vain,  and  they  must  have  gone 

down, 

Despite  of  all  their  efforts  and  expedients, 
But  for  the  pumps.     Byron,  Don  Juan,  ii.  27, 28, 39. 

Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element  in 
a  compound. 

Pumps  may  be  made  single  with  a  common  pump- 
handle,  for  one  man  to  work  them,  or  double  for 
two. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

She's  five-and-forty ;  she's  red  hair ;  she's  a  nose 
like  a  pump-handle.  — Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs, 
ch.  xl. 

(See  also  under  P  u  m  p,  v.  a.) 

Pump.  v.  n.  Work  a  pump ;  throw  out 
water  by  a  pump. 

The  folly  of  him,  who  pumps  very  laboriously  in 
a  ship,  yet  neglects  to  stop  the  leak. — Dr.  H.  More, 
Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

Pump.  v.  a. 

1.  Raise  or  throw  out  as  by  means  of  a 
pump. 

Not  finding  sufficient  room,  it  breaks  a  vessel  to 
force  its  passage,  and  rushing  through  a  larger 
chasm,  overflows  the  cavities  about  it  with  a  deluge, 
which  is  pumped  up  and  emptied.— Sir  R.  Mack- 
more. 
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2.  Examine  artfully  by  sly  interrogatories, 
so  as  to  draw  out  any  secrets  or  conceal- 
ments. 

The  one's  the  learned  knight,  seek  out 
And  pump  them  what  they  come  about. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  3,  491. 
Ask  him  what  passes 

Amongst  his  brethren,  he'll  hide  nothing  from  you ; 
But  pump  not  me  for  politicks. 

Otway,  Venice  Preserved,  ii.  1. 

'  It's  some  boarding-school  hi  this  town,  I  sup- 
pose, a'nt  it?' — Now,  although  this  question  was 
put  in  the  most  careless  tone  imaginable,  Mr.  Job 
Trotter  plainly  showed  by  gestures,  that  he  per- 
ceived his  new  friend's  anxiety  to  draw  forth  an 
answer  to  it.  He  emptied  his  glass,  looked  mysteri- 
ously at  his  companion,  winked  both  of  his  small 
eyes,  one  after  the  other,  and  finally  made  a  motion 
with  his  arm,  as  if  he  were  working  an  imaginary 
pump-handle :  thereby  intimating  that  he  (Mr. 
Trotter)  considered  himself  as  undergoing  the  pro- 
cess of  being  pumped,  by  Mr.  Samuel  Weller. — 
Dickens,  Pickwick  Papers,  ch.  xvi. 

3.  Elicit ;  draw  out  by  any  means. 

It  is  a  hard  matter  to  pump  anything  out  of  you. 
— Goodman,  Winter  Evening  Conference,  pt.  i. 

They  scarce  can  swallow  their  ebullient  spleen, 
Scarce  muster  patience  to  support  the  farce, 
A.nd.pump  sad  laughter,  till  the  curtain  fall. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  viii. 
Pumper,  s.     One  who,  that  which,  pumps. 

The  flame  lasted  about  two  minutes,  from  the 
time  the  pumper  began  to  draw  out  air. — Boyle. 

Pumpion.  s.  [Fr.  pompon  ;  Lat.  pepo,  -onis ; 
Gr.  TTSTrwv.]  Pumpkin :  (this  latter,  though 
condemned  by  Todd  as  '  a  corrupted  word,' 
is  the  commoner). 

We'll  use  this  gross  watery  pumpion,  and  teach 
him  to  know  turtle  from  jays.— Shakespear,  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  iii.  3. 

Pumpkin,  s.     See  Pumpion,  and  extract. 

Cucurbita  maxima  is  the  red  gourd  or  pumpkin. — 
Henfrey,  Elementary  Course  of  Botany. 
Pun.  v.  a.     [A.S.  punian.~\     Pound. 

Yea,  sometimes  in  the  winter  season,  when  he 
was  in  the  country,  he  refused  not  to  cleave  wood, 
and  to  panne  barley,  and  to  do  other  works  only  for 
the  exercise  of  his  body.— Coghan,  Haven  of  Health, 
p.  225.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Pun.  s.  [  ?  ]  Play  on  a  word :  (see  first 
extract  from  Addison). 

And  thou,  his  aid-de-camp,  lead  on  my  sons, 
Light-arm 'd  with  points,  antitheses,  and  puns. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  i.  305. 

I  define  it  [a  pun]  to  be  a  conceit  arising  from  the 
use  of  two  words  that  agree  in  the  sound,  but  differ 
in  the  sense. — Addison,  Spectator,  no.  61. 

It  is  not  the  word,  but  the  figure  that  appears  on 
the  medal :  cuniculus  may  stand  for  .a  rabbit  or  a 
mine,  but  the  picture  of  a  rabbit  is  not  the  picture 
of  a  mine :  a  pun  can  be  no  more  engraven,  than  it 
can  be  translated.— Id.,  Dialogues  on  the  Usefulness 
of  Ancient  Medals. 

While  motley  Comedy  her  verse  foregoes 
For  jest  and  pun  in  very  middling  prose. 

Byron,  Hints  from  Horace. 

Shenstone  solemnly  thanked  God  that  his  name 
was  not  liable  to  a  pun.— I.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of 
Literature,  Influence  of  Names. 

Pun.  v.  n.  Quibble  ;  use  the  same  word  at 
once  in  different  senses ;  act  as  a  punster ; 
practice  punning. 

The  hand  and  head  were  never  lost  of  those, 
Who  dealt  in  doggrel,  or  vihopunn'd  in  prose. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  x.  188. 
You  would  be  a  better  man,  if  you  could  pun  like 
Sir  Tristram. — Taller. 

Pun.  v.  a.     Persuade  by  a  pun. 

The  greatest  authors,  in  their  most  serious  works, 

made  frequent  use  of  puns.    The  sermons  of  bishop 

Andrews,  and  the  tragedies  of  Shakspeare,  are  full 

of  them.    The  sinner  was  punned  into  repentance 

by  the  former,  as  in  the  latter  nothing  is  more  usual 

than  to  see  a  hero  weeping  and  quibbling  for  a  dozen 

lines  together. — Addison,  Spectator,  no.  61. 

Puncb.    v.   a.     [connected   with   the   Latin 

punffo  =  I  prick  ;  pass.  part,  punctus  ;  Fr. 

poinponner;    Spanish,  punzarJ]      Bore  or 

perforate  by  driving  a  sharp  instrument. 

When  I  was  mortal,  my  anointed  body 
By  thee  was  punched  full  of  deadly  holes. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III,  v.  3. 

By  reason  of  its  constitution  it  continued  open,  as 
I  have  seen  a  hole  punched  in  leather. —  Wiseman, 
Surgery. 

Your  work  will  sometimes  require  to  have  holes 
punched  in  it  at  the  forge.— Moxon,  Mechanical 
jtAwriMMt, 

The  fly  may,  with  the  hollow  and  sharp  tube  of 
her  womb,  punch  and  perforate  the  skin  of  the 
eruca,  and  cast  her  eggs  into  her  body.— Ray,  Wisdom 
of  God  manifested  in  Hie  Works  of  the  Creation. 
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Punch,  s.     Instrument  for  punching. 

The  shank  of  a  key  the  punch  cannot  strike,  be- 
cause the  shank  is  not  forged  with  substance  suffi- 
cient ;  but  the  drill  cuts  a  true  round  hole.— Moxon 
Mechanical  Exercises. 

Puncb.  s.    [Italian,  punzoneJ}    Blow  ;  stun- 
ning knock. 

They  were  fain  to  use  the  more  violence  to  dis- 
patch him,  giving  him,  when  prostrate  on  the 
ground,  many  violent  punches  on  the  breast  with 
their  knees.— Memoir  of  Sir  Edmondbury  Godfrey 
p.  72:  1682. 

Puncb.  v.  a.     Strike  by  a  punch  or  blow. 

Smart  chap  that  cabman— handled  his  fives  well ; 
but  if  I'd  been  your  friend  in  the  green  jemmy— 
punch  his  head— 'cod  I  would.— C.  Dickens,  Pick- 
wick Papers,  ch.  ii.  • 

Puncb.  s.  Short  fat  object :  (applied  to  cer- 
tain breeds  of  horses). 

Punch  is  a  horse  that  is  well  set  and  well  knit, 
having  a  short  back  and  thin  shoulders,  with  a  broad 
neck,  and  well  lined  with  flesh.— Farrier's  Dic- 
tionary. 

[We  can  hardly  doubt  that  English  punch  is  identical 
with  Bavarian  punzen,  a  short  and  thick  person  or 
thing;  punzet,  short  and  thick,  punchy,  which  cer- 
tainly have  no  connection  with  Italian  policinello. 
The  designation  seems  taken  from  Bavarian  panz, 
ponz,  puns,  punzen,  a  cask ;  panzl,  a  small  cask, 
and  figuratively  a  paunch  or  thick  belly  ;  Carinthiau 
panze,  a  cask,  (contemptuously)  the  belly,  a  child  ; 
Italian  punzone,  French  poinson,  a  puncheon.  The 
truth  may  probably  be  that  the  corruption  to 
Punchinello  was  induced  by  the  circumstance  that 
punch  was  previously  in  use  in  the  sense  of  some- 
thing short  and  thick.—  Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of 
English  Etymology. ,] 

Puncb.  s.     Punchinello. 

Of  rareshows  he  sung  and  punch's  feats. 

Gay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Saturday,  89. 
What  Momus  was  of  old  to  Jove, 

The  same  a  harlequin  is  now ; 
The  former  was  buffoon  above, 
The  latter  is  a  punch  below.  Swift. 

'  So  say  I,  damme,  I'll  look  as  pleased  as  Punch, 
ha !  ha ! ' — Morton,  Secrets  worth  knowing,  i.  1. 

Puncb.  s.    [Hindu,  punch  =  five.]    Beverage 
so  called  from  its  five  essential  materials, 
spirit,  acid,  spice,  sugar,  and  water. 
Spiced  punch  in  bowls  the  Indians  quaff. 

Character  of  a  Coffee  House :  16fi5. 
At  Nerule  is  made  the  best  arrack  or  Nepo  da 
Goa,  with  which  the  English  on  this  coast  make 
that  enervating  liquor  called  pounche  (which  is 
H  in  dost  in  i  for  five),  from  five  ingredients. — Fryer, 
New  Account  of  East  India  and  Persia,  1697. 

The  West  India  dry  gripes  are  occasioned  by  lime 
juice  in  punch. — Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature  and 
Choice  of  Aliments. 

No  brute  can  endure  the  taste  of  strong  liquor, 
and  consequently  it  is  against  all  the  rules  of  hif  • 
roglyph  to  assign  those  animals  as  patrons  of  punch. 
—Swift. 

Punchbowl,  s.     Bowl  for  holding  punch. 

Seeing  a  punch-bowl  painted  upon  a  sign  near 
Charing  Cross,  and  very  curiously  garnished,  with  a 
couple  of  angels  hovering  over  it,  and  squeezing  a 
lemon  into  it. — Addison,  Spectator,  no.  28. 
Puncheon,  s.      [Fr.  poinf OH.] 
1.  Instrument  driven  so  as  to  make  a  hole  or 
impression. 

He  granted  liberty  of  coining  to  certain  cities  and 
abbeys,  allowing  them  one  staple  and  two  puncheons 
at  a  rate. — Camden. 

•2.  Measure  of  liquids. 

Puncher,  s.    Instrument  that  makes  an  im- 
pression or  hole. 

In  the  upper  jaw  are  five  teeth  before,  not  incisors 
or  cutters,  but  thick  punchers. — Grew,  Museum. 

Punchinello,  s.     Italian  puppet  so  called. 

I  desire  that  punchinello  may  choose  hours  less 
canonical.— Spectator,  no.  14. 

Being  told  that  Gilbert  Cowpcr  called  him  [John- 
son] the  Caliban  of  literature ;  Well,  said  he,  I  must 
dub  him  the  punchinello. — Boswell,  Life  of  Johnson. 
Punctilio.  *.  Small  nicety  of  behaviour; 
nice  point  of  exactness. 

If  their  cause  is  bad,  they  use  delays  to  tire  out 
their  adversaries,  they  feign  pleas  to 'gain  time  for 
themselves,  and  insist  on  punctilios  in  his  proceed- 
ings.— Kettlewell. 

Common  people  are  much  astonished,  when  they 
hear  of  those  solemn  contests  which  are  made 
among  the  great,  upon  the  punctilios  of  a  publick 
ceremony. — Addison. 

Punctilio  is  out  of  doors,  the  moment  a  daughter 
clandestinely  quits  her  father's  house. — Richardson, 
Clarissa. 

'  Exceptis  excipiendis,'  replied  the  hermit, '  as  our 
old  abbot  taught  me  to  say,  when  impertinent  la.v- 
men  should  ask  me  if  I  kept  every  punctilio  of  mine 
order.'— Sir  W.  Scott,  Ivanhoe,  ch.  xviii. 
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You  might  have  reproached  me  for  my  false  ho- 
nour and  punctilio, .  . .  and  . . .  might  have  said  that 
in  a  matter  like  this  your  delicacy  would  have  given 
way.— -Warren,  Now  and  Then,  ch.  v. 

The  mercenary  warriors  of  the  Peninsula,  instead 
of  being  attached  to  the  service  of  different  powers, 
were  regarded  as  the  common  property  of  all. . . . 
The  adventurer  brought  his  horse,  his  weapons,  his 
strength,  and  his  experience  into  the  market. . . . 
He  was  lor  the  highest  wages  and  the  longest  term. 
When  the  campaign  lor  which  he  had  contracted 
\vas  finished,  tin-re  was  neither  law  nor  punctilio  to 
prevent  him  from  instantly  turning  his  arms  against 
his  late  masters.— Macaulay,  Critical  and  Historical 
Essays,  Machiavelli. 
As  \hcfirst  dement  in  a  compound. 

The  nice  punctilio-mongers  of  this  age. 

Churchill,  The  Rosciad. 

Punctilious,  adj.  Nice ;  exact  j  punctual 
to  superstition. 

Some  depend  on  a  punctilious  observance  of  di- 
vine laws,  which  they  hope  will  atone  for  the  habi- 
tual transgression  of  the  rest. — Rogers,  Sermons. 

Chivalry,  at  once,  as  it  were,  the  parent  and  the 
child  of  the  Crusades,  left  upon  European  manners, 
especially  in  the  high-born  class,  a  punctilious  re- 
gard for  honour,  a  generous  reverence  for  justice, 
and  a  hatred  .  . .  of  injustice;  a  Teutonic  respect  for 
the  fair  sex  ;  an  element,  in  short,  of  true  nobleness, 
of  relinernent,  of  gentleness,  and  of  delicacy.— Mil- 
man,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  viii.  ch.vi. 

Having  been  abject  when  he  might,  with  pro- 

Sriety,  have  been  punctilious  in  maintaining  his 
igni'ty,  he  became  ungratefully  haughty  at  a  mo- 
ment when  haughtiness  must  bring  on  him  at  once 
derision  and  ruin.— Macaulay,  History  of  England, 

What  was  Richard  Hampden  that  he  should  take 
place  of  a  Seymour,  of  the  head  of  the  Seymours? 
With  much  difficulty  the  dispute  was  compromised. 
Many  concessions  were  made  to  Sir  Edward's  punc- 
tilious pride.— Ibid,  ch.xviii. 

Fletcher's  whole  soul  was  possessed  by  a  sore, 
jealous,  punctilious  patriotism.— Ibid.  ch.  xxiv. 

Punctiliously,  adv.  In  a  punctilious  man- 
ner ;  with  great  nicety  or  exactness. 

I  have  thus  punctiliously  and  minutely  pursued 
this  disquisition. — Johnson,  False  Alarm. 

ictiliousness.  *.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Punctilious;  nicety;  exactness  of  be- 
haviour. 

Nigel  in  an  instant  comprehended  . . .  that  he  was 
dealing  with  an  original  of  no  ordinary  description, 
and,  accordingly,  returned  his  courtesy  with  suitable 
punctiliousness.— Sir  W.  Scott,  Fortunes  of  Nigel. 

Puncto.  *.     [Spanish,  punto.~\ 

1.  Nice  point  of  ceremony. 

The  final  conquest  of  Granada  from  the  Moors, 
king  Ferdinando  displayed  in  his  letters,  with  all 
the  particularities  and  religious  punctos  and  cere- 
monies that  were  observed  in  the  reception  of  that 
city  and  kingdom.— Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of 
Henry  VII. 

2.  Point  in  fencing. 

Vat  be  you  all  come  for  ?— To  see  thee  here,  to  see 
thse  there,  to  see  thee  pass  thy  puncto. — Shakespear, 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  3. 

Punctual,  adj.     [Fr.  ponctuel.~\ 

1.  Comprised  in  a  point;    consisting  in  a 
point. 

This  earth  a  spot,  a  grain, 
An  atom  with  the  firmament  compared, 
And  all  her  nuinber'd  stars,  that  seem  to  rowl 
Spaces  incomprehensible;  for  such 
Their  distance  argues,  and  their  swift  return 
Diurnal,  merely  to  officiate  light 
Bound  this  opacous  earth,  this  punctual  spot. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  22. 

2.  Exact;  nice;  punctilious. 

A  gentleman  punctual  of  his  word,  when  he  had' 
heard  that  two  had  agreed  upon  a  meeting,  and  the 
one  neglected  his  hour,  would  say  of  him,  he  is  a 
young  man  then. — Bacon. 

This  mistake  to  avoid,  we  must  observe  the  punc- 
tual differences  of  time,  and  so  distinguish  thereof, 
as  not  to  confound  or  lose  the  one  in  the  other.— Sir 
T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

That  the  women  are  menstruent,  and  the  men 
pubescent,  at  the  year  of  twice  seven,  is  accounted  a 
punctual  truth. — Ibid. 

He  was  punctual  and  just  in  all  his  dealings.-- 
Bishop  A  tterbury. 

The  correspondence  of  the  death  and  sufferings  of 
our  Lord  is  so  punctual  and  exact,  that  they  seem 
rather  like  a  history  of  events  past,  than  a  prophecy 
of  such  as  were,  to  come. — Rogers. 

Punctualist.  s.  One  who  is  very  exact  or 
ceremonious. 

Bilson  hath  deciphered  us  all  the  gallantries  of 
signers,  and  monsiKnore,  and  monsieur,  as  circum- 
stantially as  any  punctualist  of  Castile,  Naples,  or 
Fontainebleau.  could  have  done. — Milton.  Reason  of 
Church  (joi-ernment  uryed  against  I'relacy,  b.  ii. 
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Punctuality.  *.  Nicety  ;  scrupulous  exact- 
ness. 

For  the  encouragement  of  those  that  hereafter 
should  serve  other  princes  with  that  punctuality  as 
Sophronio  had  done,  he  commanded  him  to  offer 
him  a  blank,  wherein  he  might  set  down  his  own 
conditions. — Howell,  Vocall  Forrest. 

His  memory  was  serviceable,  but  not  officious ; 
faithful  to  things  and  business,  but  unwillingly  re- 
taining the  contexture  and  punctualities  of  words. 
—Bishop  Fell. 

Though  some  of  these  punctualities  did  not  so 
much  conduce  to  preserve  the  text,  yet  all  of  them 
shew  the  infinite  care  which  was  taken,  that  there 
might  be  no  mistake  in  a  single  letter.— Crete,  Cos- 
mologia  Sacra. 

Punctually,  adv.  In  a  punctual  manner ; 
nicely;  exactly;  scrupulously. 

There  were  no  use  at  all  for  war  or  law,  if  every 
man  had  prudence  to  conceive  how  much  of  right 
were  due  both  to  and  from  himself,  and  were  withal 
so  punctually  just  as  to  perform  what  he  knew  re- 
quisite, and  to  rest  contented  with  his  own.— Sir  W, 
Raleigh,  Essays. 

Concerning  the  heavenly  bodies,  there  is  so  much 
exactness  in  their  motions,  that  they  punctually 
come  to  the  same  periods  to  the  hundredth  part  of 
a  minute. — Bay,  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  tJie 
Works  of  the  Creation. 

I  freely  bring  what  Moses  hath  related  to  the  test, 
comparing  it  with  things  as  now  they  stand ;  and 
finding  his  account  to  be  punctually  true,  I  fairly 
declare  what  I  find. — Woodward. 
Punctualness.  s.     Attribute  suggested  by 
Punctual;  exactness;  nicety. 

The  most  literal  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  in 
the  most  natural  signification  of  the  words,  is  gene- 
rally the  best ;  and  the  same  punctualness  which 
debaseth  other  writings  preserveth  the  spirit  and 
majesty  of  the  sacred  text.— Felton. 
Punctuate,  v.  a.  Distinguish  by  pointing 

or  punctuation. 

Punctuation.  *.  Act  or  method  of  point- 
ing, or  placing  stops  in  writing. 

It  ought  to  do  it  willingly,  without  being  forced 
to  it  by  any  change  in  the  words  or  punctuation. — 
Addison. 
Punctuiate.  v.  a.     Mark  with  small  spots. 

The  studs  have  their  surface  punctulated,  as  if 
set  all  over  with  other  studs  infinitely  lesser. — Wood- 
ward. 

Puncture.  *.  Small  prick  ;  hole  made  with 
a  very  sharp  point. 

With  the  loadstone  of  Laurentius  Guascus,  what- 
soever needles  or  bodies  were  touched,  the  wounds 
and  punctures  made  thereby  were  never  felt.— Sir 
T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Nerves  may  be  wounded  by  scission  or  puncture: 
the  former  way  being  cut  through,  they  are  irreco- 
verable ;  but  when  pricked  by  a  sharp-pointed  wea- 
pon, which  kind  of  wound  is  called  a  puncture,  they 
are  much  to  be  regarded. —  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Puncture,  v.  a.     Prick. 

With  that  he  drew  a  lancet  in  his  rage 
To  puncture  the  still  supplicating  sage. 

Garth,  Dispensary.  (Rich.) 

Pundit,  s.  [Hindu.]  Teacher  of  the  law  : 
(often  applied  as  a  term  for  doctor,  phi- 
losopher, or  the  like,  as,  '  The  learned 
pundit'). 

The  pundits  of  Bengal  had  always  looked  with 
great  jealousy  on  the  attempts  of  foreigners  to  pry 
into  those  mysteries  which  were  locked  up  in  the 
sacred  dialect. — Macaulay,  Critical  and  Historical 
Essays,  Warren  Hastings. 

Pundle.  s.    Short  and  fat  woman. 
Pungar.    s.     [Gr.   Trdyoupoc.]      Crab.     Pro- 
vincial. 
Pung-ence.  *.     Pungency. 

Around  the  whole  rise  cloudy  wreaths,  and  far 
Bear  the  warm  pungence  of  o'er-boiling  tar. 

Crabbe,  The  Borough.    (Rich.) 
Pungency,  s. 
I .  Power  of  pricking. 

Any  substance,  which  by  its  pungency  can  wound 
the  worms,  will  kill  them,  as  steel  and  hartshorn.— 
A  rbuthnot. 

•2.  Heat  on  the  tongue ;  acridness. 

3.  Power  to  pierce  the  mind. 

An  opinion  of  the  successfulness  of  the  work  is 
as  necessary  to  found  a  purpose  of  undertaking  it, 
as  the  authority  of  commands,  the  persuasiveness  of 
promises,  pungency  of  menaces,  or  prospect  of  mis- 
chiefs upon  neglect  can  be. — Hammond. 

4.  Acrimoniousness ;  keenness. 

When  he  hath  considered  the  force  and  pungency 
of  these  expressions  applied  to  the  fathers  of  that 
Nicene  synod  by  the  Western  bishops,  he  may  abate 
his  rage  towards  me.— Bishop  Stillingjteet. 
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Pungent,  adj.      [Lat.  pungens,  -entis,  pres. 
part,  of  pungo  =  I  prick,  pierce.] 

1.  Pricking. 

Just  where  the  breath  of  life  his  nostrils  drew, 
A  charge  of  snutf  the  wily  virgin  threw ; 
The  gnomes  direct  to  every  atom  just, 
The  pungent  grains  of  titillating  dust. 

Pope,  Rape  of-the  Lock,  canto  v. 

2.  Sharp  on  the  tongue  ;  acrid. 

Do  not  the  sharp  and  pungent  tastes  of  acids 
arise  from  the  strong  attraction,  whereby  the  acid 
particles  rush  upon  and  agitate  the  particles  of  the 
tongue  ?—Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 

3.  Piercing ;  sharp. 

We  find  them  [the  good  things  of  the  world]  not 
only  light  and  profitable,  but  pungent  and  dolorous. 
—Jeremy  Taylor,  Sermons,  p.  237 :  1651. 

Thou  canst  set  him  on  the  rack, 
Inclose  him  in  a  wooden  tower, 
With  pungent  pains  on  every  side ; 
So  Begulus  in  torments  died.     Swift,  Miscellanies. 

4.  Acrimonious;  biting. 

It  consists  chiefly  of  a  sharp  and  pungent  manner 
of  speech ;  but  partly  in  a  facetious  way  of  jesting. 
— Dryden. 

It  was  indeed  a  case  which  furnished  the  male- 
contents  with  many  happy  and  pungent  allusions. — 
Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.xyii. 

In  him  [Mr.  Canning]  were  combined  lively  ori- 
ginal fancy— a  happily  retentive  and  ready  memory — 
singular  powers  of  lucid  statement— and  occasion- 
ally wit  in  all  its  varieties,  now  biting  and  sarcastic 
to  annoy,  if  not  to  overwhelm  an  antagonist — now 
pungent  or  giving  point  to  an  argument — now  play- 
ful for  mere  amusement,  and  bringing  relief  to  a  te- 
dious statement,  or  lending  a  charm  to  dry  chains 
of  close  reasoning.  —  Lord  Brougham,  Historical 
Sketches  of  Statesmen  during  the  Reiyn  of  George 
III.,  Mr.  Canning. 

Punic,  adj.     [Lat.  Punicus  =  Punic  or  Car- 
thaginian.]   Punica  fides,  or  Carthaginian 
faith,  being  proverbially  bad,  the  word,  in 
the  sense  of  untrustworthy,  has  become  a 
common,  as  well  as  a  proper,  term. 
Yes,  yes,  his  faith  attesting  nations  own ; 
'Tis  punic  all,  and  to  a  proverb  known. 

Brooke,  Jerusalem  Delivered.  (Rich.) 
Punish,  v.  a.     [Fr.  punir,  pres.  part,  punis- 
sant ;  Lat.  punio  ;  punisco.] 

1.  Chastise;  afflict  with  penalties  or  death 
for  some  crime. 

Your  purposed  low  correction 
Is  such  as  basest  and  the  meanest  wretches 
Are  punished  with.       Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  t. 

A  greater  power 
Now  ruled  him,  punisVd  in  the  shape  he  sinn'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  515. 

2.  Revenge  a  fault  with  pain  or  death. 

This  is  an  heinous  crime ;  yea,  it  is  an  iniquity  to 
be  punished  by  the  judges.— Job,  xxxi.  11. 
Punishable,  adj.     Capable  of  being,  liable 
to  be,  punished. 

Theft  is  naturally  punishable,  but  the  kind  of 
punishment  is  positive,  and  such  lawful,  as  men 
shall  think  with  discretion  convenient  to  appoint.— 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Sith  creatures,  which  have  no  understanding,  can 
shew  no  will ;  and  where  no  will  is,  there  is  no  sin  ; 
and  only  that  which  sinneth  is  subject  to  punish- 
ment; which  way  should  any  such  creature  be 
punishable  by  the  law  of  God  J—Ibid. 

Their  bribery  is  less  punishable,  when  bribery 
opened  the  door  by  which  they  entered.— Jeremy 
Taylor,  Rule  and  Exercises  of  holy  Living. 
Punisher.  .?.     One  who  punishes ;  one  who 
inflicts  pain  for  a  crime. 

This  knows  my  punisher ;  therefore  as  far 
From  granting  he,  as  I  from  begging  peace. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  108. 

Punishment.  ,*.     Infliction  or  pain  imposed 
in  vengeance  of  a  crime. 

The  house  of  endless  pain  is  built  thereby, 
In  which  ten  thousand  sorts  of  punishments 
The  cursed  creatures  do  eternally  torment. 

Spenser. 

Thou,  through  the  judgement  of  God,  shalt  re- 
ceive just  punishment  for  thy  pride.— 2  Maccabees, 
vii.  86. 

Is  not  destruction  to  the  wicked  ?  and  a  strange 
punishment  to  the  workers  of  iniquity  ?—Jo6,  xxi.8. 

Unless  it  were  a  bloody  murtherer, 
I  never  gave  them  condign  punishment. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iii.  1. 
He  that  doubts  whether  or  no  he  should  honour 
his  parents,  wants  not  reason,  but  punishment.— 
Holyday. 

Had  I  a  hundred  mouths,  a  hundred  tongues, 
And  throats  of  brass,  inspired  with  iron  lungs, 
1  could  not  half  those  horrid  crimes  repeat, 
Nor  half  the  punishments  those  crimes  have  met. 

Dryden.  Translation  of  (he  sEneid,  vi.  851. 
Because  that  which  is  necessary  to  beget  certainty 
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in  the  mind,  namely,  impartial  consideration,  is  in 
a  man's  power,  therefore  the  belief  or  disbelief  of 
those  things  is  a  proper  subject  for  rewards  and 
punishments. — Bishop  Wilkins. 

The  rewards  and  punishments  of  another  life, 
which  the  Almightv  has  established,  as  the  enforce- 
ments of  his  law,  are  of  weight  enough  to  determine 
the  choice,  against  whatever  pleasure  or  pain  this 
life  can  shew. — Locke. 

Pnnition.    s.      [Fr. ;    Lat.  punitio,    -onisJ] 
Punishment. 

Do  pugnicion  (i.e.  punitiori)  and  justice  to  them 
that  have  deserved  it.— Lord  Rivers.  Dictes  and 
Sayings  of  Philosophers,  sign.  E.  iiii.  b. :  1477. 

Let  our  just  punition 
Teach  you  to  shake  off  bribes. 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  280. 

Punitive,  adj.     Awarding  or  inflicting  pun- 
ishment. 

Neither  is  the  cylinder  charged  with  sin,  whether 
by  God  or  men.  nor  any  punitive  law  enacted  by 
either  against  its  rolling  down  the  hill.— Hammond, 
On  Fundamentals. 

Repentance  is  a  duty  full  of  fears,  and  sorrow, 
and  labour ;  a  vexation  to  the  spirit,  an  afflictive 
penal,  or  punitive  duty ;  a  duty  which  suffers  for 
sin  and  labours  for  grace.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Sermons, 
p.  72 :  1651. 

Punitory.     adj.       Punishing ;     tending    to 
punishment. 

'  Let  no  man  steal ; '  and  '  Let  the  judge  cause 
whoever  is  convicted  of  stealing  to  be  hanged.' . . . 
The  former  might  be  styled,  a  simple  imperative 
law ;  the  other  a  punitory ;  but  the  punitory,  if  it 
commands  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted,  and  does 
not  merely  permit  it,  is  as  truly  imperative  as  the 
other ;  only  it  is  punitory  besides,  which  the  other 
is  not.— J.  Bentham,  Introduction  to  the  Principles 
of  Morals  and  Legislation,  ch.  xix.  §  2,  note.  ^ 

Punk.  *.   [  ?  ]  Whore  ;  common  prostitute  ; 
strumpet. 

She  may  be  a  punk  \  for  many  of  them  are  neither 
maid,  widow,  nor  wife.— Shakespear,  Measure  for 
Measure,  v.  1. 

And  made  them  fight,  like  mad  or  drunk, 
For  dame  Religion  as  for  punk. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i. 1, 5. 
Near  these  a  nursery  erects  its  head, 
Where  queens  are  form'd  and  future  heroes  bred, 
Where  unfledged  actors  learn  to  laugh  and  cry, 
Where  infant,  punks  their  tender  voices  try. 

Dryden,  Macflecnoe,  74. 
So,  about  twelve  at  night,  the  punk 
Steals  from  the  cully  when  he's  drunk.  Swift. 

Punkling.      s.       Young    prostitute;    little 
strumpet. 

And  then  earned  your  royal  a  day  by  squiring 
puncks  and  puncklings  up  and  down  the  city. — 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Martial  Maid,  ii.  1.  (Rich.) 

Punning:,    verbal  abs.     Habit  of  one  who 
puns ;  pun-making. 

A  mind  well  skill'd  to  find  or  forge  a  fault ; 
A  turn  for  punning,  call  it  Attic  salt. 

Byron,  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 

Punster,  s.     Quibbler  ;  low  wit  who  endea- 
vours at  reputation  by  double  meaning. 

His  mother  was  cousin  to  Mr.  Swan,  gamester 
and  punster  of  London. — Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 

Punt.  s.    [Lat.  pons,  pontis  —  bridge.]    Flat- 
bottomed  boat,  used  originally  for  pontoons. 

We  descried  the  fishing  party  at  Teddington  . . . 
playing  Patience  in.  &  punt. — Theodore  Hook,  Gilbert 
Gurney. 

3?unt.  v.  n.    Play  at  basset  and  ombre. 

One  is  for  setting  up  an  assembly  for  basset,  where 
none  shall  be  admitted  to  punt,  that  have  not  taken 
the  oaths.— Addison. 

When  a  duke  to  Jansen  punts  at  White's, 
Or  city  heir  in  mortgage  melts  away, 
Satan 'himself  feels  far  less  joy  than  they. 

Pope,  Satires  of  Donne,  sat.  ii. 
Punto.  s.     Pass,  or  thrust,  in  fencing. 

I  would  teach  these  nineteen  the  special  rules,  as 
your  punto,  your  riverso,  &c. — Ben  Jonson,  Every 
Man  in  his  Humour,  iv.  7.  (Nares  by  H  and  W.) 

I  have  yet 

No  ague,  I  can  look  upon  your  buffe. 
And  punto  beard,  yet  call  for  no  strong-water. 

Shirley,  Honoria  and  Mammon,  1659. 
(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Puny.   adj.     [English,  or  fully  naturalized 
form  of  Fr.  puine.] 

1.  Young. 

2.  Inferior;  petty;  of  an  under  rate. 

Is  not  the  king's  name  forty  thousand  names  ? 
Arm,  arm,  my  name;  a, puny  subject  strikes 
At  thy  great  glory.      Shakespear,  Richard  II.  iii.  2. 

Know  me  not, 

Lest  that  thy  wives  with  spiis,  and  boys  with  stones, 
Jn  puny  battle  slay  me.  Id.,  Coriolanus,  iv.  4. 
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Drive,  as  we  were  driven, 
The  puny  habitants ;  or,  if  not  drive, 
Seduce  them  to  our  party. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  366. 
This  friendship  is  of  that  strength,  as  to  remain 
unshaken  by  such  assaults,  which  yet  are  strong 
enough  to  shakedown  and  annihilate  the  friendship 
of  little  puny  minds. — South,  Sermons. 

Jove  at  their  head,  ascending  from  the  sea, 
A  shoal  of  puny  pow'rs  attend  his  way. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  first  Book  of 
the  Iliad,  669. 

Puny.  s.  Young  unexperienced,  unseasoned 
person. 

If  any  of  them  shall  usurp  ...  a  motherhood  to 
the  rest,  and  make  them  but  daughters  and  punies 
to  her. — Bishop  Hall,  Remains,  p.  407. 

He  must  appear  in  print  like  a  puny  with  his 
guardian. — Milton,  A  reopagitica. 

Tenderness  of  heart  makes  a  man  but  a  puny  in 
this  sin  ;  it  spoils  the  growth,  and  cramps  the  crown- 
ing exploits  of  this  vice. — South,  Sermons. 

Once  detected,  I  was  the  constant  butt  of  their 
arrows, — the  mark  against  which  every  puny  leveller 
directed  his  little  shaft  of  scorn.— C.  Lamb,  Essays 
of  Elia,  Edax  on  Appetite, 

Pup.  v.  n.  Bring  forth  young  whelps  :  (used 

of  a  bitch  bringing  young). 
Pup.  s.     Puppy. 

The  appearance  of  the  animal  promised  fecundity. 

'Will  you  have  a  little  pup?'    Jack  shook  his 

head.— D.  Jerrold,  Men  of  Character,  Jack  Runny- 


[Lat.]      In  Entomology      Chry- 


mede. 
Pupa.   s. 

salis. 

The  pupa,  or  chrysalis,  then  offers  itself  to  obser- 
vation. This  also,  in  its  turn,  dies,  its  dead  and 
brittle  husk  falls  to  pieces,  and  makes  way  for  the 
appearance  of  the  fly  or  moth. — Paley,  Natural 
Theology,  ch.  xix.  §  5. 

Pupil.  *.     [Lat  pupilla.'}    Apple  of  the  eye. 

Looking  in  a  glass,  when  you  shut  one  eye,  the 
pupil  of  the  other,  that  is  open,  dilateth.— Bacon, 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Setting  a  candle  before  a  child,  bid  him  look  upon 
it,  and  his  pupil  shall  contract  itself  very  much  to 
exclude  the  light ;  as  when  after  we  have  been  some 
time  in  the  dark,  a  bright  light  is  suddenly  brought 
in  and  set  before  us,  till  the  pupils  of  our  eyes  have 
gradually  contracted.— Ray,  Wisdom  of  God  mani- 
fested in  the  Works  of  the  Creation. 

The  uvea  has  a  musculous  power,  and  can  dilate 
and  contract  that  round  hole  in  it,  called  the  pupil 
of  the  eye.— Dr.  H.  More. 

The  rays  which  enter  the  eye  at  several  parts  of 
the  pupil,  have  several  obliquities  to  the  glasses. — 
Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 

Pupil,  s.    [from  Lat.  pupillus.']     One  under 

the  care  of  a  tutor  ;  scholar  ;  disciple. 

My  master  sues  to  her,  and  she  hath  taught  her 

suitor, 
He  being  her  pupil,  to  become  her  tutor. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  1. 

One  of  my  father's  servants, 
With  store  of  tears  this  treason  gan  unfold, 
And  said  my  guardian  would  his  pupil  kill. 

Fairfax. 

Tutors  should  behave  reverently  before  their 
pupils. — Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

The  great  work  of  a  governor  is  to  settle  in  his 
pupil  good  habits,  and  the  principles  of  virtue  and 
wisdom.— Locke. 

2.  One  under  the  care  of  a  guardian ;  ward ; 
minor. 

Tell  me,  thou  pupil  to  great  Pericles, 
Our  second  hope,  my  Alcibiades, 
What  are  the  grounds  from   whence   thou  dost 

prepare 
To  undertake,  so  young,  so  vast  a  care  P 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Per sius,  iv.  5. 

So  some  weak  shoot,  which  else  would  poorly  rise, 
Jove's  tree  adopts,  and  lifts  him  to  the  skies ; 
Through  the  new  pupil  softening  juices  flow, 
Thrust  forth  the  gems,  and  give  the  flowers  to  blow. 

Tickell. 

Pupilage,  s. 
1.  State  of  being  a  scholar. 

The  excellent  doctor  most  readily  received  this 
votary  and  proselyte  to  learning  into  his  care  and 
pupilage  for  several  years. — Bishop  Fell. 

The  severity  of  the  father's  brow,  whilst  they  are 
under  the  discipline  of  pupilage,  should  be  relaxed 
as  fast  as  their  age,  discretion,  and  good  behaviour 
allow. — Locke,  Thoughts  on  Education. 

No  matter  if  you  are  in  a  state  of  pupilage  when 
I  come :  for  I  can  employ  myself  in  Cambridge  very 
pleasantly  in  the  mornings.— C.  Lamb,  Letter  to 
Manning. 

'Leonard's  mother  is  with  him:  he  asks  me  to 
call  and  see  her.  May  I?'  'May  you?  A  pretty 
notion  the  Signorina  must  form  of  your  enslaved 
state  of  pupilage,  when  she  hears  you  ask  that 
question.  Of  course  you  may.'— Lord  Lytton,  My 
Novel,  b.  x.  ch.  iii. 
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2.  Wardship ;  minority. 

Three  sons  he  dying  left,  all  under  age, 
By  means  whereof  their  uncle  Vortigern 
TJsurp'd  the  crown  during  their  pupilage  • 
Which  the  infants'  tutors  gathering  to  fear, 
Them  closely  into  Armorick  did  bear.          ^ 

In  that  country  [France],  the  old  protective  spirit 
still  retained  its  activity  ;  and  the  people,  being  kept 
in  a  state  of  pupilage,  had  not  acquired  those  habits 
of  self-command  and  self-reliance,  by  which  alone 
great  things  can  be  effected. — Ruckle,  History  of 
Civilization  in  England,  vol.  i.  ch.  x. 

Pupilarity.    s.    [Fr.  pupillarite.']     Nonage ; 
state  of  a  pupil. 

By  the  civil  and  Scotch  law,  males  before  fourteen 
and  females  before  twelve,  can  do  nothing  in  their 
own  affairs,  which  the  law  holds  to  be  valid;  but 
their  parents,  or  if  these  are  dead,  their  guardians 
act  for  them  ;  and  during  this  period,  they  are  said 
to  be  in  the  state  of  pupillarity.—Beattie,  Moral 
Science.  (Ord  MS.) 

Pupilary,  adj.   [Fr.  pupillaire.]     Pertaining 
to  a  pupil  or  ward. 

Though  by  the  Julian  law  a  pupil  cannot  be  a 
witness,  yet  when  he  is  put  of  his  non-age,  he  may 
give  his  testimony  touching  those  things  which  he 
knew  and  saw  in  his  minority,  or  during  his  pupil- 
lary nge.—AyliJfe,  Par  ergon  Juris  Canonici,  537. 
(Ord  MS.) 
Puppet,  s.  [Fr.  poupee  =  doll.] 

1.  Small  image  moved  by  wire  in  a  mock 
drama ;  wooden  tragedian. 

Once  Zelmane  could  not  stir  but  that,  as  if  they 
had  been  puppets,  whose  motion  stood  only  upon  her 
pleasure,  Basilius  with  serviceable  steps,  Gynecia 
with  greedy  eyes  would  follow  her.— (Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Divers  of  them  did  keep  in  their  houses  certain 
things  made  of  cotton  wool,  in  the  manner  of 
puppets. — Abbot. 

His  last  wife  was  a  woman  of  breeding,  good 
humour,  and  complaisance;  as  for  you,  you  look 
like  a  puppet  moved  by  clock-work.  —  Arbuthnot, 
History  of  John  Hull. 

As  the  pipes  of  some  carved  organ  move, 
The  gilded  puppets  dance. 

Pope,  Satires  of  Donne,  sat.  ii. 
In  florid  impotence  he  speaks, 
And,  as  the  prompter  breathes,  the  puppet  squeaks. 
Id.,  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Word  of  contempt. 

Thou,  an  Egyptian  puppet,  shalt  be  shewn 
In  Rome  as  well  as  I. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  2. 
Oh  excellent  motion  !  oh  exceeding  puppet. 

Id.,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  1, 
What  a  most  mighty  emperor  of  puppets 
Is  this  that  1  have  brought  upon  the  board ! — 
Unto  his  sovereignty  who  truly  made  me 
With  infinite  humility  I  bow  ! 
Both,  both  of  us  are  puppets. 

H.  Taylor,  Philip  van  Artevelde,  Part  1.  iv.  ]. 
O  my  cousin  shallow-hearted !   O  my  Amy,  mine 

no  more ! 
O  the  dreary,  dreary  moorland !     O  the  barren, 

barren  shore  1 
Falser  than  all  fancy  fathoms,  falser  than  all  songs 

have  sung, 

Puppet  to  a  father's  threat,  and  servile  to  a  shrewish 
tongue.  Tennyson,  Locksley  Hall. 

Puppetly.  adj.     Like  a  puppet. 

Puppetly  idols,  lately  consecrated  to  vulgar 
adoration. — Bishop  Gauden,  Hieraspistes,  p.  448 : 
1653. 

Puppetmaster.  s.     Manager  of  puppets. 

Fiddlers,  rushers,  puppet-masters, 
Jugglers,  and  gipsies.  B.  Jonson,  New  Inn. 

Puppetman.  s.     Puppetplayer. 

Why  is  a  handsome  wife  adored 
By  every  coxcomb  but  her  lord  ? 
From  yonder  puppetman  enquire, 
Who  wisely  hides  his  wood  and  wire.  Swift. 

'Puppetplayer.    s.      One  who  manages  the 
motions  of  puppets. 

A  poppet-player  and  dancer  in  Rome . . .  practised 
his  art  and  dance  before  Jupiter.— Hales,  Golden 
Remains,  p.  160. 

Puppetshow.  s.    Mock-drama  performed  by 
wooden  images  moved  by  wire. 

Tim,  you  have  a  taste  I  know, 
And  often  see  a  puppetshow.  Swift. 

To  induce  him  to  be  fond  of  learning,  he  would 
frequently  carry  him  to  the  puppet-show. — Arbuth- 
not and  Pope. 

A  president  of  the  council  will  make  no  more 
impression  upon  my  mind,  than   the  sight  of  » 
puppet-show. — Pope. 
Puppetry.  *.     Affectation. 

Adorning  female  painted  puppetry.' 

Marslon,  Scourge  ufVillany,  iii.  8 :  1599. 

Puppy,  s. 

1.  Whelp;  progeny  of  a  bitch. 

The  rogues  slighted  me  into  the  river  with  as 
little  remorse  as  they  would  have  drowned  a  bitch's 
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blind  puppies,  fifteen  i'  th'  litter.— Sliakespear, Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  iii.  5. 

The  sow  to  the  bitch  says,  Your  puppies  are  all 
blind.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Nature  docs  the  puppy's  eyelid  close, 
Till  the  bright  sun  has  nine  times  set  and  rose. 

Gay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Saturday,  67. 

Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element  in 
a  compound. 

He 

Talks  as  familiarly  of  roaring  lions, 
As  maids  of  thirteen  do  of  puppy  dogs. 

Shakespear,  King  John.  ii.  2. 
I  shall  laugh  myself  to  death  at  this  puppy -headed 
monster  ;  a  most  scurvy  monster !— Id.,  Tempest, 
ii.  2. 

/  He  was  serious ;— and,  in  consequence  of  it,  he 

would  lose  all  kind  of  patience  whenever  he  saw 
people,  especially  of  condition,  who  should  have 
known  better,— as  careless  and  as  indifferent  about 
the  name  they  imposed  upon  their  child, — or  more 
so,  than  in  the  choice  of  Ponto  or  Cupid  for  their 
puppy-dog.— Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  vol.  i.  ch.  xix. 

2.  Name  of   contemptuous    reproach    to  a 

man. 

Thus  much  I  have  added,  because  there  are  some 
puppies  which  have  given  it  out. — Sir  If.  Raleigh. 

1  found  my  place  taken  up  by  an  ill- bred, aukward 
puppy,  with  a  money-bag  under  each  arm.— Ad- 
dison, Guardian. 

'I  see  bow  it  is'— and  his  tone  softened;  'you 
despise  me,  and  think  me  a  vain  frivolous  puppy.' — 
C.  Kingsley,  Two  Years  Ago,  ch.  xii. 

Puppyism,  s.     Extreme  affectation. 
Pur.  s.     [?]     Word  of  unknown  meaning, 
connected  with  the  game  of  Post-and-pair. 
Mine  arms  are  all  armory,  gules,  sables,  azure  or 
vert,  pur,  post,  pair,  &c,.—Lyly,  Midas,  v.  2. 

Post  and  pair,  with  a  pair  royal  of  aces  in  his  hat, 
his  garment  all  done  over  with  pairs  and  purs,  his 
squire  carrying  a  box,  cards,  and  counters. — B.  Jon- 
son. 
Now  post  and  pair,  old  Christmas'  heir, 

Doth  make  a  singling  sally; 
And  wot  you  who,  'tis  one  of  my  two 

Sons,  card-makers  in  Pur-alley.  Id. 

Purblind,  adj.     [?  pure,  as  in  Purely,  3.] 

Near-sighted;  short-sighted;  dim-sighted. 

The  truth  appears  so  naked  on  my  side, 
That  any  purblind  eye  may  find  it  out. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  ii.  4. 
"Tis  known  to  several 

Of  head-piece  extraordinary  ;  lower  messes, 
Perchance,  are  to  this  business  purblind. 

Id.,  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

Like  to  purblind  moles,  no  greater  light  than  that 
little  which  they  shun. — Drummond. 
Dropt  in  blear  thick-sighted  eyes. 
They'd  make  them  see  in  darkest  night, 
Like  owls,  though  purblind  in  the  light. 

Butler,  Hudibras. 
Purblind  man 

Sees  but  a  part  o'  th'  chain,  the  nearest  links ; 
His  eyes  not  carrying  to  that  equal  beam, 
That  poises  all  above.         Dryden  and  Lee,  (Edipus. 

A  wondrous  phantom,  from  the  dreams 
Of  human  errors  dense  and  purblind  faith, 
1  will  evoke,  to  meet  thy  questioning. 

Shelley,  Queen  Mab. 

Purchasable,  adj.  To  be  purchased,  bought, 
or  obtained. 

Money  being  the  counterbalance  to  all  things 
purchasable  by  it,  as  much  as  you  take  off  from  the 
value  of  money,  so  much  you  add  to  the  price  of 
things  exchanged  for  it. — Locke. 
Purchase,  v.  a.  [N.Fr.  pourchasser  =  chase, 
hunt  down,  procure.] 

1.  Acquire. 

His  faults,  in  him,  seem  as  the  spots  of  heaven, 
More  fiery  by  night's  blackness:  hereditary, 
Rather  than  purchased. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  4. 

Your  accent  is  something  finer  than  you  could 
'purchase  in  so  removed  a  dwelling.— Id.,  As  you  like 
it,  Hi.  2. 

2.  Buy  for  a  price. 

His  sons  buried  him  in  the  cave,  which  Abraham 
purchased  of  the  sons  of  lleth. — Genesis,  xxv.  10. 

3.  Obtain  at  any  expense,  as  of  labour  or 
danger. 

A  world  who  would  not  purchase  with  a  bruise? 
Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  500. 

4.  Expiate  or  recompense  by  a  fine  or  forfeit. 

1  will  be  deaf  to  pleading  and  excuses, 
Nor  tears  r.or  prayers  shall  purchase  out  abuses; 
Therefore  use  none. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  1. 

5.  Raise:  (as,  '  to  purchase  an  anchor,'  is  to 
heave  it  up). 

Purchase,  v.  n.     Make  gain  ;  make  a  living. 
Were  all  of  his  mind,  to  entertain  no  suits 
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But  such  they  thought  were  honest,  sure  our  lawyers 
\Vould  not  purchase  half  so  fast. 

The  Devil's  Law  Case :  1023.    (Nares  by  H. 

and  W.) 
Purchase.  .$. 

1.  Anything  bought  or  obtained  for  a  price. 

I  will  not  give  more  than  according  to  fifteen 
years'  purchase. — Bacon,  Essays,  Of  Usury. 

He  that  procures  his  child  a  good  mind  makes 
a  better  purchase  for  him  than  if  lie  laid  out  the 
money  for  an  addition  to  his  former  acres.— Locke, 
Thoughts  on  Education. 

Our  thriving  dean  has  purchased  land; 
A  purchase  which  will  bring  him  clear 
Above  his  rent  four  pounds  a  year.  Swift. 

2.  Anything  of  which  possession  is  taken  any 
other  way  than  by  inheritance. 

A  beauty  waning  and  distressed  widow 
Made  prize  and  purchase  of  his  wanton  eye; 
Seduced  the  pitch  and  height  of  all  his  thoughts 
To  base  declension. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iii.  7. 

The  fox  repairs  to  the  wolf's  cell,  and  takes  pos- 
session of  his  stores ;  but  he  had  little  joy  of  the 
purchase. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

3.  Robbery ;  proceeds  of  robbery.     Obsolete 
slang. 

Give  me  thy  hand ;  thou  shalt  have  a  share  in  our 
purchase,  as  I  am  a  true  man.  —  Shakespear, 
Henry  IV.  Part  I.  ii.  1. 

Do  you  two  pack  up  all  the  goods  and  purchase. — 
B.  Jonson,  Alchemist. 
Used  seriously. 

Of  nightly  stelths,  and  pillage  severall, 
"Which  he  had  got  abroad  by  purchase  criminal!. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  \.  2, 16. 
(N  ares  by  H.  and  W.) 

4.  Mechanical  advantage  in  raising  a  weight. 

The  head  of  an  ox  or  a  horse  is  a  heavy  weight 
acting  at  the  ends  of  a  long  lever  (consequently 
with  a  great  purchase),  and  in  a  direction  nearly 
perpendicular  to  the  joints  of  the  supporting  neck. 
—Paley,  Natural  Theology.  (Ord  MS.) 

Purchase-money.  *.  Money  laid  out  in  the 
purchase  of  anything. 

Whether  ten  thousand  pounds,  well  laid  out, 
might  not  build  a  decent  college,  fit  to  contain  two 
hundred  persons ;  and  whether  the  purchase-money 
of  the  chambers  would  not  go  a  good  way  in  defray- 
ing the  expence  P— Bishop  Btrkeley,  Querist,  §  189. 

Purchaser.  *.  One  who  purchases ;  buyer ; 
one  who  gains  anything  for  a  price. 

Upon  one  only  alienation  and  change,  the  pur- 
chaser is  to  pass  both  licence,  fine,  and  recovery. — 
Bacon. 

So  unhappy  have  been  the  purchasers  of  church 
lands,  that,  though  in  such  purchases,  men  have 
usually  the  cheapest  pennyworths.yet  they  have  not 
always  the  best  bargains.— South,  Sermons. 

Most  of  the  old  statutes  may  be  well  supposed  to 
have  been  cheaper  to  their  first  owners  than  they 
are  to  a  modern  purchaser. — Addison,  Travels  in 
Italy. 

Pure.  adj.    [Lat.purus;  puritas,  -atis;   Fr. 

pur ;  pureteJ] 
1.  Clear;  not  dirty;  not  muddy. 

Thou  purest  stone,  whose  pureness  doth  present 
My  purest  mind.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

He  shewed  me  a  pure  river  of  water. — Revelation, 
xxii.  1. 

2  Not  filthy ;  not  sullied ;  clean  from  moral 
evil ;  holy. 

There  is  a  generation  that  are  pure  in  their  own 
eyes, and  yet  is  not  washed  from  their  filthiness. — 
Proverbs,  xxx.  12. 

Thou  art  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity.— 
Habakkuk,  i.  13. 

3.  Unmingled;    not    altered    by    mixtures; 
mere. 

Thou  didst  drink  the  pure  blood  of  the  grape.— 
Deuteronomy,  xxxii.  4. 

What  philosophy  shall  comfort  a  villain,  that  is 
haled  to  the  rack  lor  murthering  his  prince  ?  his  cup 
is  full  of  pure  and  unmingled  sorrow,  his  body  is 
rent  with  torment,  his  name  with  ignominy,  his 
soul  with  shame  and  sorrow,  which  are  to  last 
eternally.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Rule  and  Exercises  of 
holy  Living. 

Pure  arid  mixt,  when  applied  to  bodies,  are  much 
akin  to  simple  and  compound;  so  a  guinea  is  pure 
gold,  if  it  has  in  it  no  alloy.—  Watts,  Logick. 

4.  Genuine;  real;  unadulterated. 

Pure  religion  and  undcflled  before  God  and  the 
Father  is  this,  to  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in 
their  affliction,  and  to  keep  himself  unspotted  from 
the  world.— James,  i.  27. 

5.  Not  connected   with   anything  extrinsic  : 
(as,  'pure  mathematics  '). 

Matliematicks  in  its  latitude  is  divided  into  pure 
and  mixed  ;  and  though  the  pure  do  handle  only 
abstract  quantity  in  the  general,  as  geometry  ;  yut 
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that  which  is  mixed  doth  consider  the  quantity  of 
some  particular  determinate  subject. — Bishop  WH- 
kins. 

When  a  proposition  expresses  that  the  predicate 
is  connected  with  the  subject,  it  is  called  a  pure 
proposition;  as  every  true  Christian  is  an  honest 
man. — Watts. 

6.  Free ;  clear. 

Who  can  say,  I  have  made  my  heart  clean,  I  am 
pure  from  my  sin  ?— Proverbs,  xx.  9. 

His  mind  of  evil  pure 
Supports  him,  and  intention  free  from  fraud. 

J.  Philips.  Cyder,  i.  751. 

7.  Free  from  guilt ;  guiltless  ;  innocent. 

No  hand  of  strife  is  pure,  but  that  which  wins. 

Daniel. 
As  the  first  element  in  a  compound. 

O  welcome,  pure-eyed  faith, 
And  thou  unbleruish'd  form  of  chastity  I 

Milton,  Comus,  213. 

8.  Incorrupt ;  not  vitiated  by  any  bad  prac- 
tice or  opinion. 

Her  guiltless  glory  just  Britannia  draws 
From  pure  religion,  and  impartial  laws.        Tickell. 

9.  Not  vitiated  with  corrupt  modes  of  speech. 

As  oft  as  I  read  those  comedies,  so  oft  doth  sound 
in  mine  ear  the  pure  fine  talk  of  Rome. — Ascham. 

10.  Mere. 

The  lord  of  the  castle  was  a  young  man  of  spirit, 
but  had  lately  out  of  pure  weariness  of  the  fatigue, 
and  having  spent  most  of  his  money,  left  the  king. 
— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

There  happened  a  civil  war  among  the  hawks, 
when  the  peaceable  pigeons,  in  pure  pity  and  good 
nature,  send  their  mediators  to  make  them  friends 
again.— <Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

11.  Chaste;  modest:  (as,  'a pare  virgin'). 

Born  of  a  pure  virgin.— Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
Colleetfor  Christmas  Day. 

12.  Clean  ;  free  from  moral  turpitude :  (used 
of  men  and  things). 

Hypocrites  austerely  talk, 
Defaming  as  impure,  what  God  declares 
Pure,  and  commands  to  some,  leaves  free  to  all. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  745. 

13.  Ritually  clean ;  unpolluted. 

All  of  them  were  pure  and  killed  the  passover. — 
Ezra,  vi.  20.  \ 

Mine,  as  whom  wash'd  from  spot  of  childbed  taint 
Purification  in  the  old  law  did  save, 
And  such  as  yet  once  more  I  trust  to  have 
Full  sight  of  her  in  heaven  without  restraint, 
Come  vested  all  in  white,  pure  as  her  mind. 

Milton,  Sonnets,  On  his  deceased  Wife. 

Pure.  v.  a.     Purify.     Rare. 

If  you  be  unclean,  mistress,  you  may  pure  your- 
self; you  have  my  master's  ware  at  your  commaund- 
ment.— Family  of  Love,  D.  4.:  1608.  (Nares  by  H. 
and  W.) 

Purely,  adv. 

1.  In  a  pure  manner. 

I  will  purely  purge  away  thy  dross,  and  take  away 
all  thy  tin.— Isaiah,  i.  25. 

2.  Merely;  completely;  totally. 

Tranquillitie 

So  purely  sate  there ;  that  waves,  great  nor  small, 
Dia  ever  rise  to  any  height  at  all.  Chapman. 

The  being  able  to  raise  an  army,  and  conducting 
it  to  fight  against  the  king,  was  purely  due  to  him, 
and  the  effect  of  his  power.— Lord  Clarendon,  His- 
tory of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Upon  the  particular  observations  on  the  metal- 
lick  and  mineral  bodies,  I  have  not  founded  any 
thing  but  what  purely  and  immediately  concerns 
the  natural  history  of  those  bodies.—  Woodward, 
Essay  towards  a  Natural  History  of  the  Earth. 

I  converse  in  full  freedom  with  men  of  both  par- 
ties ;  and  if  not  in  equal  number,  it  is  purely  acci- 
dental, as  having  made  acquaintance  more  under 
one  ministry  than  another.— Swift. 

In  the  mixed  feeding  species,  the  working  surface 
of  the  molars  becomes  broader  and  tuberculated ; 
in  the  insectivorous  species  it  is  bristled  with  sharp 
points :  and  in  the  purely  herbivorous  kinds,  the 
flat  grinding  surface  of  the  teeth  is  complicated  by 
folds  and  ridges  of  the  enamel  entering  the  sub- 
stance'of  the  tooth,  the  most  complex  forms  being 
presented  by  the  elephants.  —  Owen,  Anatomy  of 
Vertebrates. 

3.  Quite :  (applied  to  a  person's  health,  as, 
'  purely  well').     Provincial. 

Pureness.  s.   Attribute  suggested  by  Pure. 
I.  Clearness ;  freedom  from  extraneous  or 
foul  admixtures. 

They  came  to  the  river  side,  which  of  all  the  rivers 
of  Greece  had  the  prize  for  excellent  puretiess  and 
sweetness,  in  so  much  as  the  very  bathing  in  it  was 
accounted  exceeding  healthful.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

No  circumstances  are  like  to  contribute  more  to 
the  advancement  of  lean  ing,  than  exact  tempe- 
rance, great  pureness  of  aii. equality  of  climate,  and 
long  tranquillity  of  government.—  Sir  W.  Temple. 
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2.  Simplicity;  exemption  from  composition. 

An  essence  eternal  and  spiritual,  of  absolute  pure- 
ness  and  simplicity. — Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

My  love  was  such, 

It  could,  though  he  supply'd  no  fuel,  burn; 
Rich  in  itself,  like  elemental  fire, 
"Whose  pureness  does  no  aliment  require.     Dryden. 

3.  Innocence  ;  freedom  from  guilt. 

That  we  may  evermore  serve  Thee  in  holiness  and 
pureness  of  living. — Book  of  Common  Prayer, 

4.  Freedom  from  vicious  modes  of  speech. 

In  all  this  good  propriety  of  words,  add  pureness 
of  phrases  in  Terence,  you  must  not  follow  him 
always  in  placing  of  them. — Ascham,  Schoolmaster. 
Purfle.  v.  a.     [Fr. pourfiler. — see  Profile." 
Decorate  with  a  wrought  or  flowered  bor- 
der ;  border  with  embroidery  ;  embroider. 

A  goodly  lady  clad  in  scarlet  red, 
Purfled  with  gold  and  pearl  of  rich  assay.   Spenser 

Em'rald  tuffs,  flowers  purfled  blue  and  white, 
Like  sapphire,  pearl,  in  rich  embroidery. 
Buckled  below  fair  knighthood's  bending  knee. 

Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  v.  5 
In  velvet  white  as  snow  the  troop  was  gown'd, 
The  seams  with  sparkling  emeralds  set  around ; 
Their  hoods  and  sleeves  the  same,  and  purfled  o'er 
With  diamonds. 

Dryden,  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  161 

Purfle.  *.     Border  of  embroidery. 

The  second  figure  represents  a  lily,  artificially 
engraved  on  a  thin  plate  of  gold :  the  stalk,  rising 
up  from  the  root,  shoots  forth  two  leaves ;  the  flowers 
reach  to  the  outsides  of  the  plate,  which  is  securec 
in  its  place  quite  round  by  the  small  golden  leaves 
of  the  purfle, — Slielton,  Translation  of  W.  Wotton's 
View  of  Hickes's  Thesaurus,  p.  21 :  1737, 

Purfled.  part.  adj.     Bordered  with,  or  as 
with,  embroidery. 

Iris  there  with  humid  bow, 
Waters  the  odorous  banks  that  blow 
Flowers  of  more  mingled  hue, 
Than  her  purfled  scarf  can  show. 

Milton,  Comus,  992. 

Purfiing.  part  adj.     Showing  a  border. 

The  sleeve  is  more  large  and  purfling,  like  those 
we  see  worn  by  bishops ;  save  that  these  be  wider 
and  looser  at  the  hand.— Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation 
of  some  Tears'  Travels  into  Africa  and  the  Great 
Asia,  p.  143. 
Purgament.  s.  Purge. 

The  humours  . . .  are  commonly  passed  over  in 
anatomies  as  purgaments. — Bacon,  i.  123.  (Ord  MS). 

Purgation,  s. 

\.  Act  of  cleansing  or  purifying  from  vicious 
mixtures. 

We  do  not  suppose  the  separation  finished  before 
the  purgation  of  the  air  began.— T.  Burnet,  Theory 
of  the  Earth. 

2.  Act  of  cleansing  the  body  by  evacuation. 

Let  the  physician  apply  himself  more  to  purgation 
than  alteration,  because  the  offence  is  in  quantity. — 
Bacon. 

3.  Act  of  clearing  from  imputation  of  guilt. 

If  any  man  doubt,  let  him  put  me  to  my  purga- 
tion.—Shakespear,  A  s  you  like  it,  v.  4. 

Proceed  in  justice,  which  shall  have  due  course, 
Even  to  the  guilt  or  the  purgation. 

Id.,  Winter's  Tale,  iii.  2. 

purgative,    adj.      Cathartic  ;    having   the 
power  to  cause  evacuations  downward. 

Purging  medicines  have  their  purgative  virtue  in 
a  fine  spirit ;  they  endure  not  boiling  without  loss  of 
virtue. — Bacon. 

All  that  is  filled,  and  all  that  which  doth  fill 
All  the  round  world,  to  man  is  but  a  pill; 
In  all  it  works  not,  but  it  is  in  all 
Poisonous,  or  purgative,  or  cordial.  Donne. 

Purgative.  *.     Cathartic  medicine. 

Like  an  apothecary's  shop,  wherein  are  remedies ; 
. . .  purgatives,  cordials,  alteratives. — Burton,  Ana- 
tomy of  Melancholy,  p.  279. 

Lenient  purgatives  evacuate  the  humours.— Wise- 
man, Surgery. 
Purgatorial,  adj.    Relating  to  purgatory. 

Purgatorial  fire,  how  far  held  by  some  ancient 
fathers.  —  Wheatly,   Rational  Illustration  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  induction. 
Purgatorian.  adj.     Same  as  preceding. 

The  delusions  of  purgatory,  with  all  the  appari- 
tions of  purgatorian  ghosts.— Mede,  Apostacy  of 
Later  Times,  p.  45. 

Purgatorious.  adj.    Having  the  nature  of, 
connected  with,  purgatory. 

What  is  given  by  private  or  public  persons  out  of 
their  own,  the  price  of  blood  or  lust,  to  some  such 
purgatorious  and  superstitious  uses,  not  only  may, 
but  ought  to  be  taken  off  from  Christ,  as  a  foul  dis- 
honour laid  upon  him.  —  Milton,  Considerations 
touching  the  likeliest  Means  to  remove  Hirelings  out 
of  the  Church.  (Ord  MS.) 
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Purgatory,  s.     [Fr.  purgatoire\    Lat.  pur- 
gatorium.~\     Place  in  which,  according  to 
the  belief  of  Roman  Catholics,  souls  are  to 
be  purged  by  fire  from  carnal  impurities, 
before  they  are  received  into  heaven. 
Thou  thy  folk,  through  pains  of  purgatory, 
Dost  bear  unto  thy  bliss. 

Spenser,  Hymn  on  Heavenly  Love. 
In  this  age,  there  may  be  as  great  instances  pro- 
duced of  real  charity,  as  when  men  thought  to  get 
souls  out  of  purgatory. —Bishop  Stillingfleet.  . 

Purgatory,  adj.     Cleansing  ;  expiatory. 

They  are  not  purgatory  streams,  but  flames  which 
they  dream  of.— Hammond,  Works,  iv.  488. 

This  purgatory  interval  is  not  unfavourable  to  a 
faithless  representative. — Burke,  Reflections  on  tlie 
French  Revolution. 

Purge,  v.  a.     [Fr.  purger ;  Lat.  purgo.'] 

1.  Cleanse;  clear. 

It  will  be  like  that  labour  of  Hercules,  in  purging 
the  stable  of  Augeas,  to  separate  from  superstitious 
observations  anything  that  is  clean  and  pure  na- 
tural.— Bacon. 

2.  Clear  from  impurities :  (with  of  or  from). 

To  the  English  court  assemble  now 
From  ev'ry  region  apes  of  idleness  ; 
Now  neighbour  confines  purge  you  o/your  scum. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  4. 

Air  ventilates  and  cools  the  mines,  and  purges 
and  frees  them  from  mineral  exhalations. —  Wood- 
ward. 

3.  Clear  from  guilt. 

Blood  hath  been  shed  ere  now,  i*  the  olden  time, 
Ere  human  statute  purged  the  general  weal 

•  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

Syphax,  we'll  join  our  cares  to  purge  away 
Our  country's  crimes,  and  clear  her  reputation. 

Addison,  Cato. 
So  when  four  years  were  wholly  finished, 

She  threw  her  royal  robes  away. 
'  Make  me  a  cottage  in  the  vale,'  she  said, 

'  Where  I  may  mourn  and  pray. 
Yet  pull  not  down  my  palace  towers,  that  are 

So  lightly,  beautifully  built : 
Perchance  I  may  return  with  others  there 

When  I  have  purged  my  guilt.' 

Tennyson,  The  Palace  of  Art. 


The  blood  of  Christ  shall  purge  our  conscience 
from  dead  works-to  serve  God. — Hebrews,  ix.  14. 

My  soul  ix  purged  from  grudging  hate ; 
And  with  my  hand  1  seal  my  true  heart's  love. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  4. 

4.  Clear  from  imputation  of  guilt. 

He  I  accuse 

Intends  t'  appear  before  the  people,  hoping 
To  purge  himself  with  words. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  v.  5. 
Marquis   Dorset  was   hasting   towards  him,   to 
purge  himself  of  some  accusation.— Bacon,  History 
of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

5.  Sweep  or  put  away  impurities. 

I  will  purge  out  from  among  you  the  rebels,  and 
them  that  transgress  against  me. — Ezekiel,  xx.  38. 

Simplicity  and  integrityin  the  inward  parts  may 
purge  out  every  prejudice  and  passion.  —  Dr.H, 
More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

6.  Evacuate  the  body  by  stool. 

Sir  Philip  Calthorp  purged  John  Drakes,  the 
shoemaker  of  Norwich,  of  the  proud  humour. — 
Camden,  Remains. 

The  frequent  and  wise  use  of  emaciating  diets,  and 
of  purgings,  is  a  principal  means  of  a  prolongation 
of  life.— Bacon. 

If  he  was  not  cured,  he  purged  him  with  salt 
water.— Arbuthnot. 

7.  Clarify  ;  defecate. 
Purge,  v.  n. 

1.  Grow  pure  by  clarification. 

2.  Void  excrement. 

It  being  common  for  bodies  to  purge  after  they 
are  dead.— Archbishop  Patrick,  On  Judges,  iii.  22. 

Purge,   s.      Cathartic  medicine ;    medicine 
that  evacuates  the  body  by  stool. 

Meet  we  the  medicine  of  the  sickly  weal, 
And  with  him  pour  we  in  our  country's  purge, 
Each  drop  of  us.  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  2. 

Neither  pills  nor  laxatives  I  like; 
They  only  serve  to  make  the  well  man  sick  ; 
Of  these  his  gain  the  sharp  physician  makes, 
And  often  gives  a  purge,  but  seldom  takes. 

Dryden,  The  Cock  and  the  Fox,  400. 
Purger.  s.     One  who,  that  which,  purges. 
1.  By  clearing  away  anything  noxious. 

This  shall  make 

Our  purpose  necessary,  and  not  envious  ; 
We  shall  be  called  purgers,  not  murtherers. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Ceesar,  ii.  1 . 
What's  here?     Whose  broad  brow,  and  whose 

curly  beard 
And  manly  aspect  look  like  Hercules, 
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Save  that  his  jocund  eye  hath  more  of  Bacchu* 
Than  the  sad  purger  of  the  infernal  world, 
Leaning  dejected  on  his  club  of  conquest ; 
As  if  he  knew  the  worthlessness  of  those 
For  whom  he  had  fought. 

Byron,  The  Deformed  Transformed,  i.  1. 

2.  By  acting  on  the  bowels  as  a  cathartic. 

It  is  of  good  use  in  physick,  if  you  can  retain  the 
purging  virtue,  and  take  away  the  unpleasant  taste 
of  the  purger. — Bacon. 

Purification,  s. 

1.  Act  of  making  pure  ;  act  of  cleansing  from 
extraneous  mixture. 

I  discern  a  considerable  difference  in  the  opera- 
tions of  several  kinds  of  saltpetre,  even  after  purifi. 
cation. — Boyle. 

•2.  Act  of  cleansing  from  guilt,  or  pollution. 

The  sacraments,  in  their  own  nature,  are  just 
such  as  they  seem,  water,  and  bread,  and  wine ;  out 
because  they  are  made  signs  of  a  secret  mystery, 
and  water  is  the  symbol  of  purification  of  the  soul 
from  sin,  and  bread  and  wine  of  Christ's  body  and 
blood;  therefore  the  symbols  receive  the  names  of 
what  they  sign.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Worthy  Commu- 
nicant. 

3.  Rite    performed    by  the    Hebrews    after 
childbearing. 

When  the  days  of  her  purification  according  to 
the  law  of  Moses  were  accomplished,  they  brought 
him  to  Jerusalem.— Luke,  ii.  22. 

Purifier,  s.     Cleanser ;  refiner. 

He  shall  sit  as  a  refiner  and  purifier  of  silver ;  and 
he  shall  purify  the  sons  of  Levi.—Malachi,  iii.  3. 

Purify,  v.  a.     [Fr.  purifier  ;  Lat.  purifico.'] 

1.  Make  pure;  free  from  any  extraneous  ad- 
mixture. 

If  any  bad  blood  should  be  left  in  the  kingdom, 
an  honourable  foreign  war  will  vent  or  purify  it.— 
Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

The  mass  of  the  air  was  many  thousand  times 
greater  than  the  water,, and  would  in  proportion 
require  a  greater  time  to  be  purified.— T.  Burnet, 
Theory  of  the  Earth. 

By  chase  our  long-lived  fathers  earn'd  their  food, 
Toil  strung  the  nerves,  and  purified  the  blond. 

Dryden,  Epistles,  To  his  kinsman  John 
Dryden,  88. 

2.  Make  clear. 

It  ran  upon  so  fine  and  delicate  a  ground,  as  one 
could  not  easily  judge,  whether  the  river  did  more 
wash  the  gravel,  or  the  gravel  did  purify  the  river. 
— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

3.  Free  from  guilt  or  corruption. 

[He]  gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might  redeem 
us  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  unto  himself  a 
peculiar  people. — Titus,  ii.  14. 

If  God  gives  grace,  knowledge  will  not  stay  long 
behind ;  since  it  is  the  same  spirit  and  principle 
that  purifies  the  heart  and  clarifies  the  understand- 
ing.— South,  Sermons. 

This  makes  Ouranius  exceedingly  studious  of 
Christian  perfection,  searching  after  every  grace  and 
holy  temper,  purifying  his  heart  all  manner  of  ways, 
fearful  of  every  errour  and  defect  in  his  life.—  Law. 

4.  Free  from  pollution,  as  by  lustration. 

On  the  seventh  day  he  shall  purify  himself,  and 
wash  his  clothes,  and  bathe  himself  in  water,  and 
shall  be  clean  at  even.— Numbers,  xix.  19. 

5.  Clear  from  barbarisms  or  improprieties. 

He  saw  the  French  tongue  abundantly  purified.— 
Bishop  Sprat. 

Purify,  v.  n.     Grow  pure. 

We  do  not  suppose  the  separation  of  these  two 
liquors  wholly  finished,  before  the  purgation  of  the 
air  began,  though  let  them  begin  to  purify  at  the 
same  time. — T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth, 

Purifying,  part.  adj.  Making,  having  a 
tendency  to  make,  pure. 

Purifying,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  making  clean; 
act  of  freeing  from  pollution,  as  by  lustra- 
tion. 

There  were  set  six  water-pots  of  stone,  after  the 
manner  of  the  purifying  of  the  Jews. — John,  ii.  6. 

Those  ceremonies,  those  purifyings  and  offerings 
at  the  altar. — Milton,  Apology  for  Hmeciymnuus. 

What  were  all  their  lustrations  but  so  many  so- 
lemn purifyings,  to  render  both  themselves,  and 
their  sacrifices  acceptable  to  their  gods  ? — South, 
Sermons,  ii.  281. 

Purism,  s.  Excessive  nicety  in  the  use  of 
words,  with  special  reference  to  their  in- 
digenous origin. 

'Once,'  he  [Roger  Ascham]  says,  'I  communed 
with  a  man  which  reasoned  the  English  tongue  to 
be  enriched  and  increased  thereby,  saying,  Who  will 
not  praise  that  feast  where  a  man  shall  drink  at  a 
dinner  both  wine,  ale,  and  beer  ?  Truly,  quoth  I, 
they  be  all  good,  every  one  taken  by  himself  alone: 
but  if  you  put  malmsey  and  s:'.ck,  red  wine  and 
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white  ale  and  beer  and  all,  in  one  pot,  you  shall 
mako'a  drink  neither  easy  to  bo  known,  nor  yet 
wlmlrsouie  for  the  body.'  The  English  language, 
however  it  may  be  observed,  had  even  already  bt 
come  too  thoroughly  and  essentially  a  mixed  tongue 
for  this  doctrine-  of  purism  to  be  admitted  to  the 
IMer.-Craik,  History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  i. 
p.  i . .'. 

Purist  s.  [Fr.  puriste.']  One  supersti- 
tiously  nice  in  the  use  of  words  ;  one  who 
aims  "sit  the  exclusive  use  of  vernacular 

words. 

We  must  apply  certainly  to  EngliiD,  in  which  you 
are  no  purist.— Lord  Chesterfield,  Letters. 

Mr  Fox  was  so  nervously  apprehensive  of  sliding 
into  some  colloquial  incorrectness,  of  debasing  his 
style  by  a  mixture  of  parliamentary  slang,  that  he 
ran  into  the  opposite  error,  and  purified  his  voca- 
bulary with  a  scrupulosity  unknown  to  any  purist. 
•Cieeronem  Allobroga  dixit.'    He  would  not  allow 
Addison,  Bolingbroke,  or  Middleton  to  be  a  suffi- 
cient authority  for  an  expression.    He  declared  that 
he  would  use  no  word  which  was  not  to  be  found  m 
Dryden. ...  In  spite  of  all  our  admiration  for  Mr. 
Fox  we  cannot  but  think  that  his  extreme  atten- 
tion' to  the  petty  niceties  of  language  was  hardly 
worthy  of  so  manly  and  socapacious  an  understand- 
ing.   There  were  purists  of  this  kind  at  Rome;  and 
their  fastidiousness  was  censured  by  Horace,  with 
that  perfect  good  sense  and  good  taste  which  cha- 
racterize all  his  writings.     There  were  purists  of 
this  kind  at  the  time  of  the  revival  of  letters;  and 
the  two  greatest  scholars  of  that  time  raised  their 
voices  the  one  from  within,  the  other  from  without 
the  Alps,  against  a  scrupulosity  so  unreasonable. 
—Macaulay,  Critical  and  Historical  Essays,  Sir  J. 
'  Mackintosh's  History  of  the  Revolution. 
Puritan.  «.     Member  of  a  division  of  the 
early  English  Protestants  who,  in  doctrine 
and  discipline,  removed  themselves  further 
from  the  Church  of  Rome  than  did  the 
reformers    whose    doctrines    are    repre- 
sented by  the  Articles  and  Liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  England ;  aiming  at,  or  affect- 
ing, according  as  they  were  mentioned  by 
friends  or  foes,  a  greater  purity  of  practice 
and  worship. 

It  is  to  be  seen  by  Camden's '  Annals,'  that  when 
the  recusants  first  forebore  coming  to  church,  about 
that  time  did  this  party  begin  to  be  known  by  the 
name  of  puritans.— Thorndike,  Discourse  of  For- 
bearance, &e.  p.  8. 

I  believe  there  are  men  that  would  be  puritans, 
but  not  any  that  are !  —Felltham,  Resolves,  i.  5. 

From  these  disorders  we  must  pass  to  those  people 
called  puritans,  who  being  now  numerous,  and  ob- 
serving their  private  meetings  in  Oxford,  [there] 
were  not  wanting  certain  scholars  that  made  it  their 
recreation  to  scoff  at  and  jeer  them. . . .  They  imi- 
tated them  in  their  whining  tones,  with  the  lifting 
up  of  eyes;  in  their  antick  actions;  and  left  nothing 
undone,  whereby  they  might  make  them  ridiculous. 
— A.  Wood,  Annals  of  the  University  of  Oxford  in 
1632. 

The  schism  which  the  papists  on  the  one  hand 

and  the  superstition  which  the  puritans  on  the 

other,  lay  to  our  charge,  are  very  justly  chargeable 

upon  themselves.— Bishop  Sanderson. 

Puritan,  adj.    Of,  or  belonging  to,  puritans 

We  shall  in  our  sermons  take  occasion  now  anc 

then,  where  it  may  be  pertinent,  to  discover  the 

weakness  of  the  puritan  principles  and  tenents  to 

the  people.— Bishop  Sanderson,  Cases  of  Conscience 

p.  192. 

Puritanic,  adj.     Relating  to  puritans. 

Too  dark  a  stole 

Was  o'«r  religion's  decent  features  drawn 
By  puritanic  zeal.  Mason,  English  Garden,  b.iv 
'Then,'  said  Varney,' . . .'  he  must  have  his  law 
yers— deep  subtle  pioneers. ...  And  he  must  have 
physicians  who  can  spice  a  cup  or  a  caudle — And  he 
must  have  his  cabalists,  like  Dee  and  Allan,  for  con 
juring  up  the  devil— And  he  must  have  ruffling 
swordsmen.  .  . .  And  above  all,  without  prejudice  t( 
others,  he  must  have  such  godly,  innocent,  puri 
tunic  souls  as  thou,  honest  Anthony,  who  del'; 
Satan,  and  do  his  work  at  the  same  time.'— Sir  W 
Scott,  Kenilworth,  ch.  v. 
The  slight  she-slips  of  loyal  blood, 

And  others,  passing  praise, 
Strait-laced,  but  all  too  full  in  bud, 
For  puritanic  stays.  Tennyson,  The  Talking  Oak 

Puritanical,  adj.     Same  as  preceding. 

Such  guides  set  over  the  several  congregation 
will  misteach  them,  by  instilling  into  them  pun 
tanical  and  superstitious  principles,  that  they  ma 
the  more  securely  exercise  their  presbyteria 
tyranny.—/.  Walton. 

Puritanically,  adv.     In  a  puritanical  man 
ner  ;  after  the  manner  of  the  puritans. 

I  mean  not  puritanically.— Sir  M.  Sandys,  Es 
MIJX.  p.  162  :  1631. 
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uritanism.  s.    System  of  puritan  doctrine 
and  discipline. 

I  go  no  farther,  but  leave  you  to  yourselves ;  and, 
if  it  be  possible,  unto  more  charitable  conceits  of 
those  that  deserve  no  other  imputation,  but 'They 
are  no  puritans:' which  God  in  goodness  keep  out 
of  this  church  and  state,  as  dangerous  as  popery,  for 
anything  I  am  able  to  discern.  The  only  difference 
being,  popery  is  for  tyranny ;  puritanism  for 
anarchy ;  popery  is  [the]  original  of  superstition : 
puritanism  the  high-way  unto  profaneness :  both 
alike  enemies  unto  piety. — Bishop  Mountagu,  Ap- 
peal to  C<esar,  p.  321 :  16fc5. 

A  serious  and  unpartial  examination  of  the 
grounds,  as  well  of  popery  as  puritanism,  according 
to  that  measure  of  understanding  God  hath  af- 
forded me.—/.  Walton. 

•uritanize.    v.   n.      Affect   puritanism,    or 
puritanic  strictness. 

M.  Perkins  in  his  problem,  though  he  fain  would 
puritanize  it  and  so  goeth  on,  yet  confesseth  that 
the  fathers  used  to  arm  themselves  against  the  devil 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross. — Bishop  Mountagu,  Ap- 
peal to  Caesar,  p.  270. 

•urity.  s. 

.  Cleanness  ;  freedom  from  foulness  or  dirt. 

Is  it  the  purity  of  a  linen  vesture,  which  some  so 
fear  woultt  defile  the  purity  of  the  priest  ?— Holy- 
day. 

The  nymphs  Melissan  . . . 
Pour  streams  select,  and  purity  of  waters. 

Prior,  Second  Hymn  of  Callimachus. 

The  inspired  air  does  likewise  often  communicate 
to  the  lungs  unwholesome  vapours,  and  many  hurt- 
ful effluvia,  which  mingling  with  the  blood,  corrupt 
its t  purity.— Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

From  the  body's  purity,  the  mind 
Receives  a  secret  aid.     Thomson,  Seasons,  Summer. 

2.  Freedom  from  guilt ;  innocence. 

Death  sets  us  safely  on  shore  in  our  long-expected 
Canaan,  where  there  are  no  temptations,  no  danger 
of  falling,  but  eternal  purity  and  immortal  joys  se- 
cure our  innocence  and  happiness  for  ever. — Arch 
bishop  Wake,  Preparation  for  Death. 

Every  thing  about  her  resembles  the  purity  of  her 
soul,  and  she  is  always  clean  without,  because  she  is 
always  pure  within.— Law. 

3.  Chastity  ;  freedom  from  contamination  of 
sexes. 

Could  I  come  to  her  with  any  detection  in  my 
hand,  I  could  drive  her  then  from  the  yvard  of  her 
purity,  her  reputation,  and  her  marriage-vow. — 
Shakespear.  Merry  Hives  of  Windsor,  ii.  2. 

Sudden  arose 
lanthe's  soul :  it  stood 
All  beautiful  in  naked  purity, 
The  perfect  semblance  of  its  bodily  frame. 

Shelley,  Queen  Mab 
'Tis  said  that  a  lion  will  turn  and  flee 
From  a  maid  in  the  pride  of  her  purity. 

Byron,  The  Siege  of  Corinth 
The  world  hath  not  another 
(Tho'  all  her  fairest  forms  are  types  of  thee, 
And  thou  of  God  in  thy  great  charity) 
Of  such  a  finished  chastened  purity. 

Tennyson,  Isabel 

Purl.  s.  [  ?  ]  Liquor  so  called  :  (commoner 
thirty  years  ago  than  now.  Then  it  was  a 
mixture  of  beer  and  gin  heated.  In  the  pre- 
vious edition  it  is  explained  as  a  '  medicatet 
malt  liquor  in  which  wormwood  and  aro- 
matics  are  infused '). 
Purl.  s.  [from  Italian,  pirlare  =  twist ;  pirh 
=  top.]  Fall  head  over  heels ;  fall ;  throw 
from  a  horse.  Slang. 

Purl.  s.     [from  purjle.']     Embroidered  and 
puckered  border. 

Himself  came  in  next  after  a  triumphant  chario 
made  of  carnation  velvet,  enriched  with  purl  am 
pearl. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

The  jagging  of  pinks  is  like  the  inequality  of  oa 
leaves;  but  they  seldom  have  any  small  purls.— 
Bacon. 

Purl.  v.  a.     Decorate  with  fringe  or  em 
broidery. 

When  was  old  Sherwood's  head  more  quaintl 

curl'd, 
Or  nature's  cradle  more  enchased  and  purl'd  7 

B.  Jonson 

The  officious  wind  her  loose  hayre  curies, 
The  dewe  her  happy  linen  purler. 

Lovelace,  Lucasta,  p.  14' 

Purl.  v.  n.    Rise  or  appear  in  undulations 
curl. 

From  his  lips  did  fly 

Thin  winding  breath,  which  purl'd  up  to  the  sky. 

Shakespear,  Rape  of  Lucrec 

Purl.  v.  n.     [Swedish,  porla  -  simmer,  mui 

mur,  bubble,]  Murmur ;  flow  with  a  gentl 

no.is,e. 
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Around  th'  adjoining  brook,  that  purls  along 
The  vocal  grove,  now  fretting  o'er  a  rock. 

Thomson. 

url.  *.     Ooze ;  soft  flow. 

So  I  have  seen  the  little  purl*  of  a  spring  sweat 
through  the  bottom  of  a  bank,  and  intenerate  the 
stubborn  pavement,  till  it  hath  made  it  fit  for  the 
impression  of  a  child's  toot.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Ser- 
mons, p.  204 :  1651. 

uriieu.  s.  [see  extract.]  Grounds  on  the 
borders  of  a  forest;  border;  inclosure ; 
district. 

In  the  purlieus  of  this  forest  stands 
A  sheepcote,  fenced  about  with  olive  trees. 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  iv.  3. 

In  Henry  III.'s  time  the  Uharta  de  Foresta  [was] 

established;  so  that  there  was  much  land  aisaf- 

forested,  which  hath  been  called  pourlieus  ever 

since.— Howell,  Letters,  iv.  16. 

Purlieu,  or  purlue,  from  the  Fr.  pur,  purus,  and 
lieu,  locus,  [is]  all  that  ground  near  a  forest,  which, 
being  added  to  the  ancient  forests  by  King  Henry  II., 
Richard  I.,  and  King  John,  was  afterwards  disaf- 
forested and  severed  by  the  Charta  de  Foresta,  and 
the  perambulations  and  grants  thereon,  by  Henry 
III.  So  that  it  became  . . .  pure  and  free  from  tho 
laws  and  ordinances  of  the  forest. ...  As  Manwood 
and  Crornpton  call  it  pourallee,  we  may  derive  it 
from  pur,  purus,  and  ullce,  ambulatio,  because  he 
who  walketh  or  courseth  within  that  circuit  is  not 
liable  to  the  laws  and  penalties  incurred  by  those 
who  hunt  within  the  forest  precincts ;  but  pourallee 
is  said  to  be  properly  the  perambulation  by  which 
the  purlieu  is  disafforested.  Purlieu-men  [are]  ' 
those  who  have  ground  within  the  purlieu,  and. 
being  able  to  dispend  forty  shillings  a-year  free- 
hold: who,  on  these  two  points,  are  licensed  to 

hunt  in  their  own  purlieus Owners  of  grounds 

within  the  purlieu,  by  disafforestation,  may  fell 
timber,  convert  pastures  into  arable,  &c.,  inclose 
them  with  any  kind  of  inclosure;  erect  edifices, 
and  dispose  of  them  as  if  they  had  never  been 
afforested.  ...  If  the  purlieu-man  chase  the  beast 
with  greyhounds,  and  they  fly  towards  the  forest 
for  safety,  he  may  pursue  them  to  the  bounds  of  the 
forest ;  and  if  he  then  do  his  endeavour  to  call  back 
and  take  off  his  dogs  from  the  pursuit,  although  the 
dogs  follow  the  chase  in  the  forest,  and  kill  the 
king's  deer  there,  this  is  no  offence,  so  as  he  enter 
not  into  the  forest,  nor  meddle  with  the  deer  so 
killed ;  and  if  the  dogs  fasten  on  the  deer  before  he 
recover  the  forest,  and  the  deer  drag  the  dogs  into 
the  forest,  in  such  case  the  purlieu-man  may  follow 
his  dogs  and  take  the  deer.— Jacob,  Law  Dictionary. 

A  place  of  bliss 
In  the  pourlieus  of  heaven. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  833. 
Such  civil  matters  fall  within  the  purlieus  of  re- 
ligion.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

To  understand  all  the  purlieus  of  this  place,  and 
to  illustrate  this  subject,  I  must  venture  myself  into 
the  haunts  of  beauty  and  gallantry.— Spectator. 

He  may  be  left  to  rot  among  thieves  in  some  stink- 
ing jail,  merely  for  mistaking  the  purlieus  of  the 
law.— Swift. 

A  party  next  of  glittering  dames, 
Thrown  round  the  purlieus  of  St.  James, 
Came  early  out.  Id.,  Cadenus  and  Vanessa. 

All  the  electioneering  rips  that  swarm  in  the 
purlieus  of  political  clubs  during  an  impending  dis- 
solution of  Parliament,  .  .  .  were  .  .  .  nibbling  at 
their  dainty  morsel.—^.  Disraeli,  Coningsby,  b.  v. 
ch,  iii. 
Furling:,  part.  adj.  Curling. 

The  moon  will  look  red  as  blood ;  the  sun  will  shed 
his  light  like  purling  brimstone.— -Sir  T.  Herbert, 
Relation  of  some  Years'  Travels  into  Africa  and  the 
Great  Asia,  p.  53. 

Purling,  verbal  abs.  Gen  tie  noise  of  a  stream. 

Tones  are  not  so  apt  to  procure  sleep,  as  some 
other  sounds;  as  the  wind,  the  purling  of  water, 
and  humming  of  bees.  —  Bacon,  Natural  and  Ex- 
perimental History. 

Our  purlings  wait  upon  the  spring. 

JB.  Jonson,  Masques. 

Purling,  part.  adj.     Murmuring. 

Instruments  that  have  returns,  as  trumpets ;  or 
flexions,  as  cornets ;  or  are  drawn  up,  and  put  from, 
as  sacbuts,  have  a  purling  sound ;  but  the  recorder 
or  flute,  that  have  none  of  these  inequalities,  give  a 
clear  sound.— Bacon. 

All  fish  from  sea  or  shore, 
Freshet,  or  purling  brook,  or  shell  or  fin. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  ii.  832. 
My  flow'ry  theme, 
A  painted  mistress,  or  a  purling  stream. 

Pope,  Epistle  to  Arbttthnot. 

Purlins,  s.  In  Architecture.  Pieces  of 
timber  that  lie  across  the  rafters  on  the 
inside,  to  keep  them  from  sinking  in  the 
middle  of  their  length. 

Purlins  . . ,  are  locally  called  side  timbers  and  side 
wavers.— GwiU,  Encyclopedia  of  Architecture. 
Purloin,  v.  a,     [N.Fr.  purloigner,  from  Lat. 
pralongo-l  lengthen,   remove  to  a  dis- 
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tance,  make   away  with  ;    Fr.  loin  =  far.] 
Steal  ;  take  by  theft. 

He  that  brave  steed  there  finding  ready  dight, 
Purloin'd  both  steed  and  spear,  and  ran  away  full 
light.  Spenser. 

The  Arismaspian  by  stealth 
Had,  from  his  wakeful  custody,  purloin'd 
The  guarded  gold.       Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  945. 

[They]  not  content  like  felons  to  purloin, 
Add  treason  to  it,  and  debase  the  coin. 

Sir  J.  Denltam,  On  Mr.  John  Fletcher's  Works. 
When  did  the  muse  from  Fletcher  scenes  purloin, 
As  thou  whole  Eth'redge  dost  transfuse  to  thine? 

Dryden,  Macfleenoe,  183. 

Tour  butler  purloins  your  liquor,  and  the  brewer 
sells  your  hog-wash.—  Arbuthnot,  History  of  John 
Butt. 

Prometheus  once  this  chain  purloin'd, 
Dissolved,  and  into  money  coin'd.  Swift. 

Purloin,  v.  n.  Act  as  a  thief. 

Not  purloining,  but  shewing  all  good  fidelity.  — 
Titus,  ii.  10. 

Purloiner.  s.     One  who  purloins  ;  one  who 
steals  clandestinely. 

It  may  seem  hard,  to  see  publick  purloiners  sit 
upon  the  lives  of  the  little  ones,  that  go  to  the  gal- 
lows.— (Sir  R.  L'  Estrange. 

Purloining:,    verbal  abs.      Act  of  one  who 
purloins  ;  theft. 

I  must  require  you  to  use  diligence  in  presenting 
specially  those  purloinings,  and  embezzlements, 
which  are  of  plate,  vessels,  or  whatsoever  within 
the  king's  house.—  Bacon,  Charge  at  tlta  Session  of 
the  Verge. 

Purparty.  s.     In  Law.     Share  ;  part  in  di- 
vision.    See  second  extract. 

Each  of  the  coparceners  had  an  entire  county 
allotted  for  her  purparty.—Sir  J.  Dauies,  Discourse 
on  the  State-of  Ireland. 

Pourparty  [is]  that  part  or  share  of  an  estate,  first 
held  in  common  by  parceners,  which  is  by  partition 
allotted  to  them.  Thus  it  is  contrary  to  pro  indiviso. 
For  to  make  pourparty  is  to  divide  the  lands  which 
fall  to  parceners,  which,  before  partition,  they  held 
jointly  and  pro  indiviso.—  Jacob,  Law  Dictionary. 
Purple,  adj.     [Lat.  purpureus.] 
1.  Red  tinctured  with  blue:  (among  the  an- 
cients considered  as  the  noblest,  and  as  the 
regal  colour  ;  whether  their  purple  was  the 
same  with  ours,  is  not  fully  known). 

The  poop  was  beaten  gold, 
Purple  the  sails,  and  so  perfumed,  that 
The  winds  were  love-sick  with  'em. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  11.  2 
You  violets,  that  first  appear, 
By  your  pure  purple  mantles  known  ; 
What  are  you  when  the  rose  is  blown  ? 

Sir  H.  Wotton 

A  small  oval  plate,  cut  off  a  flinty  pebble,  and  po- 
lished, is  prettily  variegated  with  a  pale  grey,  blue 
yellow,  and  purple.  —  Woodward,  On  fossils. 
a.  Blood-stained.     Rhetorical. 

1  view  a  field  of  blood, 
And  Tyber  rolling  with  a  purple  flood.         Dryden 

Their  mangled  limbs 

Crashing  at  once,  death  dyes  the  purple  seas 
With  gore.  Thomson,  Seasons,  Summer 

Purple.  *.    Purple  colour  ;  purple  dress. 

O'er  his  lucid  arms 
A  vest  of  military  purple  flowed 
Livelier  than  Melibcean,  or  the  gram 
Of  Sarra,  worn  by  kings  and  heroes  old. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  240 

May  be  it  has  been  sometimes  thought  harsh  in 
those  who  were  born  in  purple  to  look  into  abuses 
with  a  stricter  eye  than  their  predecessors  ;  but 
elected  kings  are  presumed  to  come  upon  the  foot  o 
reformation.—  (Sir  W.  Davenant  ,  ..  , 

The  last  abbot  was  Cardinal  Sfondrati,  who  was 
advanced  to  the  purple  about  two  years  before  his 
death.—  Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

Cardinal  de  Tencin  had  been  recommended  to  th 
purple  by  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George,  and  was 
seemingly  attached  to  the  Stuart  family.—  Smollett 
History  of  England,  b.  ii.  ch.  viii.  (Ord  Mb.) 

Purvle  of  cassius  is  a  verifiable  pigment,  which 
stains  glass  and  porcelain  of  a  beautiful  red  or 
purple  colour.  Its  preparation  has  been  deemed  a 
process  of  such  nicety,  as  to  be  liable  to  f<nl  in  th" 
most  experienced  hands.  ...  The  proper  pigmen 
can  be  obtained  only  by  adding  to  a  neutral  muriate 
of  gold  a  mixture  of  the  protochlonde  and  per 
chloride  of  tin.  Everything  depends  upon  this  in 
termediate  state  of  the  tin.—  Ure,  Dictionary  oj  Arts 
Manufactures,  and  Mines. 
Purple,  v.  a.  Make  red  ;  colour  with  purple 

Whilst  your  purple  hands  do  reek  and  smoak, 
Fulfil  your  pleasure. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Ceesar,  in.  1 

Cruel  and  suddain,  hast  thou  since 
Purpled  thy  nail  in  blood  of  innocence  ?        Donne 

Not  alone,  while  thou 

Visit'st  my  slumbers  nightly  ;  or  when  morn 
Purnki  the  east.         Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vn.  28 
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Throw  hither  all  your  quaint  ennmelPd  eyes, 
That  on  the  green  turf  suck  the  honied  showers, 
And  purple  all  the  ground  with  vernal  flowers. 

Milton,  Lycidas,  139 
Aurora  had  but  newly  chased  the  night. 
And  purpled  o'er  the  sky  with  blushing  light. 

Dryden. 

Reclining  soft  in  blissful  bowers, 
Purpled  sweet  with  springing  flowers.  Fenton. 

Purpled,  part.  adj.      Coloured  with,   or   as 
with,  purple. 

Not  with  more  glories  in  the  ethereal  plain, 
The  sun  first  rises  o'er  the  purpled  main.         Pope. 
Year  after  year  unto  her  feet, 

She  lying  on  her  couch  alone, 
Across  the  purpted  coverlet 
The  maiden's  jet-black  hair  has  grown. 

Tennyson,  The  Day-Dream. 

Purples,  s.  pi. 

1.  See  Furpura. 

God  punysheth  full  sore  with  grete  sikenesse, 
As  pockes,  pestylence,  purple,  and  axes. 

Hycke-Scorner. 

2.  With  long.   Popular  and  local  name  for  a 
flower,  so  named  in  the  extract. 

Crow-flowers,  nettles,  daisies,  and  long  purples, 
That  liberal  shepherds  give  a  grosser  name, 
But  our  cold  maids  do  dead  men's  fingers  call  them. 
SJuikespear,  Hamlet,  iv.  7.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Mr.  Dyce  seems  to  admit  that  two  flowers 
are  here  confounded,  the  long  purple  being 
the  Orchis  mascula,  and  dead-men's- fingers 
the  Orchis  pyramidalis,  or  palustris.     Mr. 
Wise  raises  the  number  to  three;     The 
grosser  name  for  Orchis  mascula  is  dog- 
stones;  of  the  Orchis  morio,/00/stoMes;  and 
so  on  through  the  greater  part  of  the  genus ; 
stone  translating  the  Greek  6ox»e.     But  the 
true  long  purple  is  more  likely  to  be  the 
Arum  maculatum  (lords-and-ladies,  cuckoo 
flower,    cuchoo-pintel,    cuckoo-pint,    &c.), 
than  any  orchis  at  all. 
Purplish,  adj.     Somewhat  purple. 

I  could  change  the  colour,  and  make  it  purplish. 
— Boyle. 

Purport,  s.  [N.Fr.]  Design;  tendency  of 
a  writing  or  discourse. 

That  Plato  intended  nothing  less,  is  evident  from 
the  whole  scope  and  purport  of  that  dialogue.— 
Norris. 

Yet,  hadst  thou  thro'  enduring  pain, 
Linked  month  to  month  with  such  a  chain 
Of  knitted  purport,  all  were  vain. 

Tennyson,  Tlie  Two  Voices. 
Purport,  v.  n.     Intend  ;  tend  to  show. 

There  was  an  article  against  the  reception  of  the 
rebels,  purporting,  that  if  any  such  rebel  should 
be  required  of  the  prince  confederate,  that  the 
prince  confederate  should  command  him  to  avoid 
the  country.  —  Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of 
Henry  VII. 

They  in  most  grave  and  solemn  wise  unfolded 
Matter,  which  little  purported,  but  words 
Eank'd  in  right  learned  phrase.  Rowe. 

Purpose,  v.  a.  [N.Fr.  pourpenser  =  bethink 
one's  self.  '  A  word,'  remarks  Wedgwood, 
'  afterwards  supplanted  by  proposer  =  pro- 
pose, propound,  design.'  He  continues — 

'  For  all  his  purpose  as  I  gesse, 
Was  for  to  maken  great  dispence.' 

(Chaucer,  Romauut  of  the  Rose.) 

In  the  original  the  word  is  pourpens.]    In- 
tend ;  design ;  resolve. 

What  David  did  purpose,  it  was  the  pleasure  of 
God  that  Solomon  his  sou  should  perform.— Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

It  is  a  purposed  thing,  and  grows  by  plot, 
To  curb  the  nobility.  Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 

Oaths  were  not  purposed,  more  than  law, 
To  keep  the  good  and  just  in  awe, 
But  to  confine  the  bad  and  sinful, 
Like  moral  cattle  in  a  pinfold. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  2, 197. 
Purpose,  v.  n. 
1.  Have  an  intention  ;  have  a  design. 

I  am  purposed  that  my  mouth  shall  not  transgress. 
—Psalms,  xvii.  3. 

This  is  the  purpose  that  is  purposed  upon  the 
whole  earth. — Isaiah,  xiv.  '26. 

Paul  purposed  in  the  spirit,  when  he  had  passed 
through  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  to  go  to  Jerusalem. 
— Acts.  xix.  21. 

The  Christian  captains,  purposing  to  retire  home, 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  army  four  ranks  of  wag- 
gons.— Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

Doubling  my  crime,  I  promise  and  deceive, 
Purpose  to  slay,  whilst  swearing  to  forgive. 

Prior,  Solomon,  iii.  486. 
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2.  Discourse.     Obsolete. 

She  in  merry  sort 
Them  gan  to  bord,  and  purpose  diversly. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Purpose. 


1.  Intention;  design. 

He  quit  the  house  of  purpose,  that  their  punish- 
ment 
Might  have  the  freer  course. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  2. 
Change  this  purpose, 
Which  being  so  horrible,  so  bloody,  must 
Lead  on  to  some  foul  issue. 

Id.,  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  S. 

He  with  troops  of  horsemen  beset  the  passages  of 
purpose,  that  when  the  army  should  set  forward,  he 
might  in  the  streights,  fit  for  his  purpose,  set  upon 
them. — Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

And  I  persuade  me  God  had  not  permitted 
His  strength  again  to  grow,  were  not  his  purpose 
To  use  him  further  yet. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,148R. 

That  kind  of  certaii:ty  which  doth  not  admit  of 
any'doubt  may  serve  us  as  well  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  as  that  which  is  infallible. — Bishop  Wil- 
kins. 

St.  Austin  hath  laid  down  a  rule  to  this  very  pur- 
pose.— Bishop  Jiurnet. 

They  who  are  desirous  of  a  name  in  painting, 
should  read  and  make  observations  of  such  things 
as  they  find  for  their  purpose.— Dryden,  Transla- 
tion of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

1  do  this  on  purpose  to  give  you  a  more  sensible 
impression  of  the  imperfection  of  your  knowledge.— 
Watts. 

Where  men  err  against  this  method,  it  is  usually 
on  purpose,  and  to  shew  their  learning.— Swift. 

With  immeasurable  confused  outlooks  and  pur- 
poses, with  no  clear  purpose  but  this  of  still  trying 
to  do  his  Majesty  a  service,  Bouiljg  waits;  strug- 
gling what  he  can  to  keep  his  district  loyal,  his 
troops  faithful,  his  garrisons  furnished. — Carlyle, 
French  Revolution,  pt.  ii.  b.  ii.  ch.  i. 

•2.  Effect ;  consequence  ;  end  desired. 

To  small  purpose  had  the  council  of  Jerusalem 
been  assembled,  if  once  their  determination  being 
set  down,  men  might  afterwards  have  defended 
their  former  opinions.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Po- 
lity. 

The  ground  will  be  like  a  wood,  which  keepeth 
out  the  sun,  and  so  continueth  the  wet,  whereby  it 
will  never  graze  to  purpose  that  year. — Bacon,  na- 
tural and  Experimental  History. 

Such  first  principles  will  serve  us  to  very  little 
purpose,  and  we  shall  be  as  much  at  a  loss  with  as 
without  them,  if  they  may,  by  any  human  power, 
such  as  is  the  will  of  our  teachers,  or  opinions  of 
our  companions,  be  altered  or  lost  in  us. — Locke. 

He  that  would  relish  success  to  purpose  should 
keep  his  passion  cool  and  his  expectation  low.— 
Collier,  Essays,  On  Desire. 

What  the  Romans  have  done  is  not  worth  notice 
having  had  little  occasion  to  make  use  of  this  art, 
and  what  they  have  of  it  to  purpose  being  borrowed 
from  Aristotle. — Baker. 

3.  Instance ;  example. 

"Tis  common  for  double  dealers  to  be  taken  in 
their  own  snares,  as,  for  the  purpose,  in  the  matter 
of  power.— /Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

4.  Conversation.      Obsolete. 

She  in  pleasant  purpose  did  abound. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen, 

5.  ?  Enigma ;  puzzle. 

Oft  purposes,  oft  riddles  he  devised. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

The  ordinary  recreations  which  we  have  in  winter, 
.  .  .  are  cards,  catches,  purposes,  questions,  &c. — 
Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 
Purposed,  part.  adj.     Intended. 

The  whole  included  race  his  purposed  prey. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  416. 
Purposeless,  adj.     Having  no  effect. 

Prayer  is  ever  joined  with  fasting,  in  all  our  hu- 
miliations ;  without  which,  the  emptiness  of  our 
maws  were  but  a  vain  and  purposeless  ceremony. — 
Bishop  Hall,  Remains,  p.  179. 

Purposely,    adv.      With  design;  by  inten- 
tion. 

Being  the  instrument  which  God  hath  purposely 
framed,  thereby  to  work  the  knowledge  of  salvation 
in  the  hearts  of  men,  what  cause  is  there  wherefore 
it  should  not  be  acknowledged  a  most  apt  mean? — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

I  have  purposely  avoided  to  speak  any  thing 
concerning  the  treatment  due  to  such  persons.— 
Addison. 

In  composing  this  discourse.  I  purposely  declined 
all  offensive  and  displeasing  truths.— Bishop  Alter- 
bury. 

The  vulgar  thus  through  imitation  err, 
As  oft  the  learn'd  by  being  singular; 
So  much  they  scorn  the  crowd,  that  if  the  throng 
By  chance  go  right,  they  purposely  go  wrong. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  ii.  484. 
Purprise.  *.   [N.Fr.  puurprisJ]      Close  or  in- 
closure ;  compass  of  a  manor.  Obsolete. 
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The  place  of  justice  is  hallowed;  and  therefore 
not  only  the  bench,  but  the  foot-pace  and  precincts, 
and  purprise,  ought  to  be  preserved  without  cor- 
ruption.— Bacon,  Essays. 

Purpura.  s.  In  Medicine.  Hemorrhagic 
malady  so  called.  See  Scurvy. 

The  malady  which  is  best  known  by  the  appella- 
tion of  purpura,  or  the  purples,  and  which  usually, 
though  it  must  be  confessed  very  incorrectly,  is 
ranked  among  cutaneous  disorders  ...  is  strictly  a 
haemorrhage.— Sir  T.  Watson,  Lectures  on  the  Prin- 
ciples and  Practice  of  Physic,  lect.  xc. 
Purpureal.  adj.    [Lat.  purpureus.~\    Purple. 
Rhetorical. 

Bursting  from  the  Fairy's  form, 
Spread  a  purpureal  halo  round  the  scene, 
Yet  with  an  undulating  motion, 
Swayed  to  her  outline  gracefully. 

Shelley,  Queen  Mab. 

Purr.  s.     Gentle  noise  made  by  a  cat. 

Here  is  a  pur  of  fortune's,  sir,  or  of  fortune's  cat 
(but  not  a  musk-cat)  that  has  fallen  into  the  unclean 
fish-pond  of  her  displeasure. — Shakespear,  All's  well 
that  ends  well,  v.  2. 

Purr.  v.  n.    Murmur  as  a  cat  or  leopard  in 

pleasure. 

Purr.  v.  a.    Signify  by  purring. 
Her  coat  that  with  the  tortoise  vies, 
Her  ears  of  jet,  and  emerald  eyes, 
She  saw ;  and  purr'd  applause. 

Gray,  Ode  on  the  Death  of  a  Favourite  Cat. 

Orestes  burst  out  laughing,  in  spite  of  himself. 

The  sleek  Chaldee  smiled  and  purred  in  return. 

The   secretary  purred    delighted    approval.  —  C. 

Kingsley,  Hypatia,  ch.  xxiii. 

Purre.  s.  [?]  Native  bird  akin  to  the 
snipes  and  sandpipers  so  called ;  Tringa 
variabilis  ;  dunlin. 

The  Sandpiper,  called  the  Dunlin,  was  long  con- 
sidered to  be  distinct  from  that  called  Purre, 
though  in  reality  these  names  referred  only  to  the 
summer  and  winter  appearance  of  the  same  bird. — 
Tarrell,  History  of  British  Birds. 

Purring*  part.  adj.  Making  the  noise  of  a 
cat  that  purrs. 

tAn  envious  cat  from  place  to  place, 
Unseen,  attends  his  silent  pace  : 
She  saw  that,  if  his  trade  went  on, 
The  purring  race  must  be  undone ; 
So  secretly  removes  his  baits, 
And  every  stratagem  defeats. 

Gay,  Fables,  The  Ratcatcher  and  Cats. 

Purse,  s.  [Fr.  bourse.']  Small  bag  in  which 
money  is  contained. 

She  bears  the  purse  too ;  she  is  a  region  in  Guiana, 
all  gold  and  bounty.— Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  i.  3. 

Shall  the  son  of  England  prove  a  thief,  and  take 
purses?— Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  ii.  4. 

He  sent  certain  of  the  chief  prisoners,  richly  ap- 
parelled, with  their  purses  full  of  money,  into  the 
city.— Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

I  will  give  him  the  thousand  pieces,  and,  to  his 
great  surprise,  present  him  with  another  purse  of 
the  same  value.— Addison. 

Parse,  v.  a. 

1.  Put  into  a  purse. 

With  that  he  pursed  the  gold. 

Tragedy  of  Soliman  and  Perseda :  1599. 
I  am  spell-caught  by  Philidel, 
And  pursed  within  a  net. 

Dryden,  King  Arthur,  iii.  2. 
I  pursed  it  up,  but  little  reckoning  made, 
Till  now  that  this  extremity  compell'd. 

Milton,  Comus,  642. 

It  is  the  same  injustice  and  fraud  that  it  would  be 
in  any  steward  to  purse  up  that  money  for  his 
private  benefit,  which  was  entrusted  to  him  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  family.—  Whole  Duty  of  Man, 
Sunday  xiii. 

Rob ;  take  purses. 

I'll  purse ;  if  that  raise  me  not,  I'll  bet  at  bowling 
alleys.— Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Scornful  Lady,  i. 
1.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Contract  as  a  purse. 

Thou  cried'st, 

And  didst  contract  and  purse  thy  brow  together, 
As  if  thou  then  had'st  shut  up  in  thy  brain 
Some  horrible  conceit.       Shakespear,  Othello,  iii.  1. 
Pursenet.    s.      Net  of  which  the  mouth  is 
drawn  together  by  a  string. 

Conies  are  taken  by  pursenet-s  in  their  burrows. — 
Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Pursepride.  *.  Insolence  of  a  purseproud 
person. 

Pursepride  is  quarrelous,  domineering  over  the 
humble  neiKhbourhood,  and  raising  quarrels  out  of 
trillcs.  -Bishnp  Hall,  Select  Thoughts. 

Feudal  Fleur-de-lys  had  become  an  insupportably 
bad  marching-banner,  and  needed  to  be  torn  and 
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trampled:  but  Money-bag  of  Mammon  ...  is  a  still 
worse,  while  it  lasts.  Properly,  indeed,  it  is  the 
worst  and  basest  of  all  banners  and  symbols  of  do- 
minion ainontx  men;  and  indeed  is  possible  only  in 
a  time  of  general  Atheism,  and  Unbelief  in  anything 
save  in  brute  Force  and  Sensualism  ;  pride  of  birth, 
pride  of  office,  any  known  kind  of  pride  being  a 
degree  better  than  purse-pride.  —  Carlyle,  The 
French  Revolution,  pt.  iii.  b.  iii.  ch.  i. 
Purseproud.  adj.  Insolent  from  money. 

The  second  are  purse-proud:  as  St.  Austin  wittily 
[saith,]  Pride  is  in  the  purse  as  the  worm  in  the 
apple. — Bishop  Hall,  Fall  of  Pride. 

Plumed  Conceit  himself  surveying ; 
Folly  with  her  shadow  playing  ; 
Purseproud,  elbowing  Insolence! 

Grainger,  Ode  on  Solitude. 

Purser,  s.    Paymaster  of  a  ship. 

This  year  (1767,)  was  published  a  ridicule  of  John- 
son's style,  under  the  title  of  Lexiphanes.  Sir  John 
Hawkins  ascribes  it  to  Dr.  Kenrick ;  but  its  author 
was  one  Campbell,  a  Scotch  purser  in  the  navy. — 
Boswell,  Life  of  Johnson. 

In  those  days,  the  service  was  very  different  from 
what  it  is  now.  The  commanders  of  vessels  were 
also  the  pursers,  and  could  save  a  great  deal  of 
money  by  defrauding  the  crew. — Marryat,  Snarley- 
yow,  vol.  i.  ch.  iii. 

Purslane.  *.  Native  plant  of  the  genus  Por- 
tulaca. 

Themedicarnents  proper  to  diminish  the  milk,  are 
lettice,  purslain,  and  endive. —  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Purslane  and  coriander— sow  in  a  hotbed,  and 
some  in  a  warm  border,  both  of  which  to  remain 
where  sowed.  —  Abercrombie,  Gardener's  Journal, 
March. 

Pursuance,  s.  Pursuit;  whence  movement 
in  the  same  direction,  with  something  else ; 
accordance. 

He  being  in  pursuance  of  the  imperial  army,  the 
next  morning  in  a  sudden  fog  that  fell,  the  cavalry 
on  both  sides  being  engaged,  he  was  killed  in  the 
midst  of  the  troops. — Howell,  Letters,  b.  i.  letter  vi. 
(Ord  MS.) 

Pursuant,  adj.  or  adv.    In  accordance  with. 

My  master,  pursuant  to  the  advice  of  his  friend, 

carried  me  in  a  box  the  next  market-day  to  the 

neighbouring    town.  —  Swift,    Gulliver's    Travels, 

pt.  ii.  ch.  ii. 

They  gave  six  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
pounds  for  enabling  his  majesty  to  make  good  his 
engagement  with  the  king  of  Prussia  pursuant  to  a 
new  convention  between  him  and  that  monarch. — 
Smollett,  History  of  England,  b.  iii.  ch.  xii.  (Ord 
MS.) 

Pursue,  v.  a.  [Fr.  poursuivre;  pres.  part. 
poursuivant;  pass.  part,  poursuit;  Lat.  per- 
scquor,  from  sequor  =  I  follow.] 

1.  Persecute.     Obsolete. 

Peter  offended  in  denyenge  Cryste ;  Poule,  in 
pursewynge  his  chirche.  —  Bishop  Fisher,  On 
Psalm  XXXV. 

The  Jews  pursued  Cryste  to  deth. — Liber  Festi- 
valis,  fol.  25.  b. 

2.  Chase. 

When  Abraham  heard  that  his  brother  was  taken 
captive,  he  armed  his  trained  servants  born  in  his 
own  house,  three  hundred  and  eighteen,  and  pur- 
sued.— Genesis,  xiv.  14. 
Love  like  a  shadow  flies,  when  substance  love 

pursues ; 

Pursuing  that  that  flies,  and  flying  what  pursues. 
Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  2. 

To  thy  speed  add  wings, 
Lest  with  a  whip  of  scorpions  I  pursue 
Thy  lingering.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  707. 

3.  Prosecute;  continue. 

As  righteousness  tendeth  to  life ;  so  he  that  pur- 
sueth  evil,  pursueth  it  to  his  own  death. — Proverbs, 
xii.  19. 

Insatiate  to  pursue 
Vain  war  with  heaven.    Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  8. 

I  will  pursue 
This  ancient  story,  whether  false  or  true.    Dryden. 

When  men  pursue  their  thoughts  of  space,  they 
stop  at  the  con  tines  of  body,  as  if  space  were  there 
at  an  end. — Locke. 

4.  Imitate ;  follow  as  an  example. 

The  fame  of  ancient  matrons  yon  pursue, 
And  stand  a  blameless  pattern  to  the  new.  Dryden. 

5.  Endeavour  to  attain. 

Let  us  not  then  pursue  . . . 
A  splendid  vassalage.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  249. 

We  happiness  pursue ;  we  fly  from  pain ; 
Yet  the  pursuit,  and  yet  the  flight  is  vain. 

Prior,  Solomon,  iii.  027. 
What  nature  has  deny'd,  fools  will  pursue, 
As  apes  are  ever  walking  upon  two. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  ii.  173. 

Pursue,  v.  n.     Go  on ;  proceed. 

I  have,  pursues  Carneades,  wondered  chymists 
should  not  consider. — Boyle. 
Pursuer,  s.     One  who  pursues. 
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a.  In  hostility. 

Fled  with  the  rest, 

And  falling  from  a  hill,  he  was  so  bruised 
That  the  pursuers  took  him. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  v.  5. 
His  swift  pursuers  from  heaven's  gates  discern 
The  advantage,  and  descending  tread  us  down 
Thus  drooping.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  326. 

Like  a  declining  statesman  left  forlorn, 
To  his  friends'  pity  and  pursuers'  scorn. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Cooper's  Hill. 

b.  As  one  who  endeavours  to  attain  an  ob- 
ject. 

Is  not  all  this  to  dictate  magisterially?  A  thing 
very  unpleasing  to  the  ingenuous  and  free  pursuert 
of  rational  knowledge.  —  Worthington,  Letters  to 
Hartlib,  ep.  xv :  1661. 

Our  pursuer  soon  came  up  and  joined  us  with  all 
the  familiarity  of  an  old  acquaintance.— Goldsmith, 
Essays,  x. 
Pursuit.  s.     [Fr.  poursuite.'] 

1.  Act  of  following  with  hostile  intention. 

Arm,  warriors,  arm  for  fight !  the  foe  at  hand, 
Whom  fled  we  thought,  will  save  us  long  purstiit. 

Milton,  Paradise  Loft,  vi.  537. 

2.  Endeavour  to  attain. 

This  means  they  long  proposed,  but  little  gain'd, 
Yet  after  much  pursuit,  at  length  obtained. 

Dryden. 

He  has  annexed  a  secret  pleasure  to  the  idea  of 
anything  that  is  new  or  uncommon,  that  he  might 
encourage  us  in  the  pursuit  after  knowledge,  and 
engage  us  to  search  into  the  wonders  of  his  creation. 
— Addison. 

The  will,  free  from  the  determination  of  «uch  de- 
sires, is  left  to  the  pursuit  of  nearer  satisfactions, 
and  to  the  removal  of  those  uneasinesses  it  feels  in 
its  longings  after  them. — Locke. 

3.  Prosecution  ;  continuance  of  endeavour. 

He  concluded  with  sighs  and  tears,  to  conjure 
them,  that  they  would  no  more  press  him  to  give  his 
consent  to  a  thing  so  contrary  to  his  reason,  the 
execution  whereof  would  break  his  heart,  and  that 
they  would  give  over  further  pursuit  of  it. — Lord 
Clarendon,  History  oftlie  Grand  Rebellion. 

Pursuivant,  s.  [Fr.]  State  messenger; 
attendant  on  the  heralds. 

How  oft  do  they  with  golden  pinions  cleave 
The  flitting  skies,  like. flying  pursuivant.     Spenser. 

These  grey  locks,  the  pursuivants  of  death . . . 
Argue  the  end  of  Edmund  Mortimer. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  ii.  5. 
Send  out  a  purmivant  at  arms 
To  Stanley's  regiment,  bid  him  bring  his  power 
Before  sun-rising.  Id.,  Richard  IH.  v.  3. 

For  helmets,  crests,  mantles,  and  supporters,  I 
leave  the  reader  to  Edmond  Bolton,  Gerard  Leigh, 
John  Feme,  and  John  Guillim  Portsmouth,  pur- 
suivants of  arms,  who  have  diligently  laboured  in 
armory. — Camden,  Remains. 

The  pursuivants  came  next,  in  number  more, 
And  like  the  heralds  each  his  scutcheon  bore. 

Dryden,  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  250. 

'  Pursuivant,  we  grant  the  conference.'— Sir  W. 
Scott,  The  Monastery,  ch.  xxxvi. 

He  had  no  time  for  remarks,  being  placed  in  a 
boat  with  the  pursuivant  and  two  yeomen  of  the 
guard,  and  rowed  up  the  river  as  fast  as  the  arms  of 
six  stout  watermen  could  pull  against  the  tide. — Id., 
Fortunes  of  Nigel,  ch.  xxvii. 

Pursuivant,  v.  a.  Follow,  overtake,  by  a 
pursuivant,  real  or  figurative.  Hare. 

This  Dr.  Baker  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  re- 
bellion pursevanted  and  imprisoned,  and  at  length 
deprived  of  his  spiritualities. —  Wood,  Fasti  Oxoni- 
enses,2'26.  (Ord  MS.) 

Pursy,  adj.  [Fr.  poussif;  Lat.  pulsivus* 
puffing,  panting,  broken-winded.]  Short- 
breathed  and  fat. 

In  the  fatness  of  these  pursy  times, 
Virtue  itself  of  vice  must  pardon  beg, 
Yea  courb  and  woo  for  leave  to  do  it  good. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 
Now  breathless  wrong 

Shall  sit  and  pant  in  your  great  chairs  of  ease, 
And  pursy  insolence  shall  break  his  wind 
With  fear  and  horrid  fright. 

Id.,  Timon  of  Athent,  v.  5. 
An  hostess  dowager, 
Grown  fat  and  pursy  by  retail 
Of  pots  of  beer  and  bottled  ale. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  iii.  1, 1044. 

Purtenance.  s.  [Fr.  appurtenance. ]  That 
which  pertains,  or  belongs,  to  anything; 
its  chief  special  application  is,  by  butchers, 
to  certain  of  the  internal  viscera  of  oxen, 
sheep,  and  pigs,  which  are  sold  along  with 
the  head ;  the  analogues  of  the  giblets  in 
poultry ;  more  especially  still,  it  serves  as 
a  name  for  the  pluck,  lights,  or  lungs. 

Roast  the  lamb  with  fire,  his  head  with  his  lego, 
and  with  the  purtenance  thereof.— Exodus,  xii.  9. 
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The  shaft  against  a  rib  did  glance, 
And  gall'd  him  in  the  purtenance. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  3, 317. 

Puruiency .  s.    Generation  of  pus  or  matter. 
Consumptions  are  induced  by  purulency  in  any  of 
the  viscera. — Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature  and  Choice 
of  Aliments. 

Purulent,  adj.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  purulentus,  from 
pus,  puris.~]  Consisting  of  pus  or  the  run- 
ning of  wounds. 

A  carcase  of  man  is  most  infectious  and  odious  to 
man,  and  purulent  matter  of  wounds  to  sound  flesh. 
Bacon. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  always  to  discern,  whether 
the  suspected  matter  expectorated  by  a  cough  be 
really  purulent,  that  is,  such  as  comes  from  an  ulcer. 
— Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

It  spews  a  filthy  froth 
Of  matter  purulent  and  white, 
Which  happen'd  on  the  skin  to  light, 
And  there  corrupting  on  a  wound, 
Spreads  leprosy.  Swift,  Miscellanies. 

An  acrimonious  or  purulent  matter,  stagnating  in 
some  organ,  is  more  easily  deposited  upon  the  liver 
than  any  other  part. — Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature 
and  Choice  of  Aliments. 
Purvey,  v.  a.     [Fr.  pourvoir.~] 

1.  Provide  with  conveniences. 

Give  no  odds  to  your  foes,  but  do  purvey 
Yourself  of  sword  before  that  bloody  day.    Spenser. 

His  house  with  all  convenience  was  purveyed, 
The  rest  he  found.  Dryden. 

2.  Procure. 

What  though  from  outmost  land  and  sea  purveyed, 
For  him,  each  rarer  tributary  life 
Bleeds  not.  Thomson,  Seasons,  Summer. 

'  I  will  not  fight  with  thee  at  present,'  said  the 
Templar,  in  a  changed  and  hollow  voice.  '  Get  thy 
wounds  healed,  purvey  thee  a  better  horse,  and  it 
may  be  I  will  hold  it  worth  my  while  to  scourge  out 
of  thee  this  boyish  spirit  of  bravado.'— Sir  W.  Scott, 
Ivanhoe,  ch.  xliv. 
Purvey,  v.  n.  Buy  in  provisions ;  provide. 

I  the  praise 
Yield  thee,  so  well  this  day  thou  hast  purveyed. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  1020. 
It  is  the  active  arm,  and  the  busy  hand  that  must 
both  purvey  for  the  mouth,  and  withal  give  it  a  right 
to  every  morsel  that  is  put  into  it.— South,  Sermons, 
vii.  46. 
Purveyance,  s. 

1.  Provision  ;    procurement  of   victuals  or 
provender. 

Whence  mounting  up,  they  find  purveyance  meet 
Of  all,  that  royal  prince's  court  became.  Spenser. 

2.  Exaction  of  provisions  for  the  king's  fol- 
lowers. 

Some  lands  be  more  changeable  than  others;  as 
for  their  lying  near  to  the  borders,  or  because  of 
great  and  continual  'purveyances  that  are  made  upon 
them. — Bacon. 

The  profitable  prerogative  of  purveyance,  or  pre- 
emption, was  a  right  enjoyed  by  the  crown  of  buying 
up  provisions,  and  other  necessaries,  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  king's  purveyors,  for  the  use  of  his 
royal  household,  at  an  appraised  valuation  in  pre- 
ference to  all  others,  and  even  without  consent  of 
the  owner ;  and  also,  of  forcibly  impressing  the  car- 
riages and  horses  of  the  subject,  to  do  the  king's 
business  on  the  public  roads,  in  the  conveyance  of 
timber,  baggage,  and  the  like,  however  inconvenient 
to  the  proprietor,  upon  paying  him  a  settled  price. 
— Jacob,  Law  Dictionary. 

Purveyor,  s.    One  who  purveys. 

1.  By  victuals. 

The  purveyors  or  victuallers  are  much  to  be  con- 
demned, as  not  a  little  faulty  in  that  behalf.— (Sir 
W.  Raleigh. 

And  winged  purveyors  his  sharp  hunger  fed 
With  frugal  scraps  of  flesh,  and  maslin  bread. 

Harte. 

2.  Procurer ;  pimp. 

These  women  are  such  cunning  purveyors! 
Mark  where  their  appetites  have  once  been  pleased, 
The  same  resemblance  in  a  younger  lover, 
Lies  brooding  in  their  fancies  the  same  pleasures. 

Dryden  and  Lee,  (Edipus,  i.  1. 

The  stranger,  ravished  at  his  good  fortune,  is  in- 
troduced to  some  imaginary  title;  for  this  purveyor 
has  her  representatives  of  some  of  the  finest  ladies. 
— Addison. 

3.  Officer   who    exacted    provision    for    the 
king's  followers. 

The  name  of  purveyor  was  so  odious  in  times  past, 
that  by  stat.  36.  Edw  III.  the  heinous  name  of  pur- 
veyor was  changed  into  buyer.— Jacob,  Law  Dic- 
tionary. 

Purview,  s.  [Fr.  pourveu~\  Proviso ;  pro- 
viding clause. 

These  are  profanations  within  the  purview  of 
several  statutes;  and  those  you  are  to  present.— 
Bacon,  Charge  at  the  Session  of  the  Verge. 

Though  'the  petition  expresses  only  treason  and 
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felony,  yet  the  act  is  general  against  all  appeals  in 
parliament ;  and  many  times  the  purview  of  an  act 
is  larger  than  the  preamble  or  the  petition. — Sir  M. 
Hale,  History  of  the  Common  Law. 

Pus.  s.  [see  P  u  r  u  1  e  n  t.]  Matter  of  a  well- 
digested  sore  or  abscess ;  corruption  (in 
popular  medical  phraseology). 

Acrid  substances  break  the  vessels,  and  produce 
an  ichor  instead  of  laudable  pus. — Arbuthnot. 

Under  certain  circumstances  .  .  .  the  yellow, 
cream-like  fluid  called  pus  is  formed. ...  it  has  this 
analogy  with  the  blood,  that  it  consists  of  corpuscles 
diffused  through  a  clear  liquid,  which  both  in  its 
sensible  and  its  chemical  qualities  appears  to  be 
identical  with  serum —  .  The  formation  of  pus— 
suppuration — is  a  fourth  event  of  inflammation. 
Pus  is  an  opaque,  smooth,  yellowish  fluid,  of  the 
consistence  of  cream,  and  having  little  or  no  smell. 
I  speak  now  of  well-formed,  or  what  is  called  good 
healthy  pus;  what  the  old  writers  spoke  of  as  'pits 
laudabile.'  This  has  been  thought  an  absurd  epithet ; 
but  it  serves  as  well  as  any  other  to  express  what 
was  meant ;  viz.  that  kind  of  pus  which  accompanies 
benign  forms  of  inflammation,  and  indicates  that  all 
is  going  on  regularly,  and  promises  a  fortunate  end- 
ing ;  pus,  in  snort,  the  appearance  of  which  was  to 
be  commended.  It  is  certainly  not  more  absurd 
than  the  term  healthy  pus. — Sir  T.  Watson,  Lec- 
tures on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic, 
lectt.  ix.  and  x. 

Pusb.  v.  a.  [Fr.  pousser ;  from  Lat.  pulso  = 
I  knock,  beat,  drive.] 

1.  Strike  with  a  thrust. 

If  the  ox  shall  push  a  man-servant  or  a  maid- 
servant, [the  owner]  shall  give  unto  their  master 
thirty  shekels  of  silver,  and  the  ox  shall  be  stoned.— 
Exodus,  xxi.  32. 

2.  Force  or  drive  by  impulse. 

Upon  my  right  hand  rise  the  youth;  theypttsft 
away  my  feet. — Job,  xxx.  12. 

3.  Force  not  by  a  quick  blow,  but  by  con- 
tinued violence. 

Through  thee  will  we  push  down  our  enemies.— 
Psalms,  xliv.  5. 

Shew  your  mended  faiths, 
To  push  destruction  and  perpetual  shame 
Out  of  the  weak  door  of  our  fainting  land. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  v.  7. 
Waters  forcing  way, 

Sidelong  had  push'd  a  mountain  from  his  seat, 
Half  sunk  with  all  his  pines. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  196. 
This  terrible  scene  .  .  .  might  have  proved  dan- 
gerous, if  Cornelius  had  not  beeu  pushed  out  of  the 
room.—  A  rbuthnot. 

4.  Press  forward. 

He  forewarns  his  care 
"With  rules  to  push  his  fortune  or  to  bear.     Dryden. 

With  such  impudence  did  he  push  this  matter, 
that  when  he  heard  the  cries  of  above  a  million  of 
people  begging  for  their  bread,  he  termed  it  the 
clamours  offaction.—  Addison. 

Arts  and  sciences,  in  one  and  the  same  century, 
have  arrived  at  great  perfection,  and  no  wonder, 
since  every  age  has  a  kind  of  universal  genius,  which 
inclines  those  that  live  in  it  to  some  particular 
studies,  the  work  then  being  pushed  on  by  many 
hands,  must  go  forward.— Dryden. 

Roscius  deceased,  each  high  aspiring  play'r 
Pushed  all  his  interest  for  the  vacant  chair. 

Churchill,  The  Rosciad. 

The  argument  may  even  be  pushed  farther:  it 
may  be  hejd  that  if  laws  be  passed  totally  incompa- 
tible in  principle  with  the  distinct  spiritual  existence 
of  the  Church,  still  she  must  submit  to  them  until 
it  has  become  evident  that  they  impair  in  practice 
her  essential  powers. — Gladstone,  The  State  in  its 
Relations  with  the  Church,  ch.  vi.  §  34. 

5.  Urge ;  drive. 

Ambition  pushes  the  soul  to  such  actions  as  are 
apt  to  procure  honour  to  the  actor.— Addison,  Spec- 
tator. 

6.  Enforce;  drive  to  a  conclusion. 

We  are  pushed  for  an  answer,  and  are  forced  at 
last  freely  to  confess,  that  the  corruptions  of  the 
administration  were  intolerable.— Swift. 

7.  Importune ;  teaze. 
Pusb.  v.  n. 

1 .  Make  a  thrust. 

None  shall  dare 

With  shortened  sword  to  stab  in  closer  war, 
Norpws/t  with  biting  point,  but  strike  at  length. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  508. 
A  calf  will  so  manage  his  head,  as  though  he 
would  push  with  his  horns  even  before  they  shoot. 
— Bay. 

Lambs,  though  they  never  saw  the  actions  of  their 
species,  push  with  their  foreheads,  before  the  bud- 
ding of  a  horn. — Addison. 

•2.  Make  an  effort. 

War  seem'd  asleep  for  nine  long  years ;  at  length 
Both  sides  resolv'd  to  push,  we  tried  our  strength. 
Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Contention 
of  A  jay  and  Ulysses. 


PUSH 

3.  Make  an  attack. 

At  the  end  of  the  time  shall  the  king  of  the  south 
push  at  him,  and  the  king  of  the  north  shall  come 
against  him  like  a  whirlwind. — Daniel,  xi.  40. 

4.  Force  one's  way  in  business  or  society. 

(For  example  see  under  Pushing,  part,  adj.) 
Pusb.  s. 

1.  Thrust;    act  of  striking  with  a  pointed 
instrument. 

Ne  might  his  corse  be  harmed 
With  dint  of  sword  or  push  of  pointed  spear. 

Spenser. 

They,  like  resolute  men,  stood  in  the  face  of  the 
breach,  receiving  them  with  deadly  shot  and  push 
of  pike,  in  such  furious  manner,  that  the  Turks 
began  to  retire.— Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

2.  Impulse  ;  force  impressed. 

So  great  was  the  puissance  of  his  push, 
That  from  his  saddle  quite  he  did  him  bear. 


Jove  was  not  more  pleased 
With  infant  nature,  when  his  spacious  hand 
Had  rounded  this  huge  ball  of  earth  and  seas 
To  give  it  the  first  push,  and  see  it  roll 
Along  the  vast  abyss.  Addison,  Guardian. 

I  dropped  my  newspaper It  was  exactly  under 

the  feet  of  one  of  the  Frenchmen  ;  1  asked  him  with 
the  greatest  civility,  to  move :  he  made  no  reply.  I 
could  not,  for  the  lite  of  me,  refrain  from  giving  him 
a  slight,  very  slight  push;  the  next  moment  he 
moved  in  good  earnest ;  the  whole  party  sprang  up  as 
he  set  the  example. — Lord  Lyttmi,  Pelhain,  ch.  xiii. 

3.  Assault;  attack. 

He  gave  his  countenance  against  his  name, 
To  laugh  with  gibing  boys,  and  stand  the  push 
Of  every  beardless  vain  comparative. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iii.  2. 

When  such  a  resistance  is  made,  these  bold  talkers 
will  draw  in  their  horns,  when  their  fierce  and  feeble 
pushes  against  truth  are  repelled  with  pushing  and 
confidence. —  Watts. 

4.  Forcible  onset ;  strong  effort. 

A  sudden  push  gives  them  the  overthrow  : 
Ride,  ride,  Messala.   Shakespear,  Julius  Ccesar,  v.  2. 

We  have  beaten  the  French  from  all  their  advanced 
posts,  and  driven  them  into  their  last  entrench- 
ments :  one  vigorous  push,  one  general  assault  will 
force  the  enemy  to  cry  out  for  quarter.— Addison. 

5.  Exigence ;  trial ;  extremity. 

There's  time  enough  for  that ; 
Lest  they  desire,  upon  this  push,  to  trouble 
Your  joys  with  like  relation.  Id.,  Winter's  Talt,v.3. 

"Sis  common  to  talk  of  dying  for  a  friend ;  but 
when  it  comes  to  the  push,  'tis  no  more  than  talk. — 
Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

The  question  we  would  put,  is  not  whether  the 
sacrament  of  the  mass  be  as  truly  propitiatory,  as 
those  under  the  law  ?  but  whether  it  be  as  truly  a 
sacrifice  ?  if  so,  then  it  is  a  true  proper  sacrifice,  and 
is  not  only  commemorative  or  representative,  as  we 
are  told  at  a  push. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

Pusb.  s.    [  ?  j    In  Medicine.   Pimple  ;  small 
boil ;  boil. 

It  was  a  proverb  amongst  the  Grecians,  that  he 
that  was  praised  to  his  hurt  should  have  a  push  rise 
upon  his  nose ;  as  we  say  that  a  blister  will  rise  upon 
one's  tongue  that  tells  a  lie.— Bacon,  Essays,  Of 
Praise. 

There  is  a  very  common,  and  a  very  teasing  pus- 
tular disease  of  the  skin,  usually  called  a  boil,  in 
some  parts  of  England  a  push,  and  by  the  learned 
Furunculus. — Sir  T.  Watson,  Lectures  on  the  Prin- 
ciples and  Practice  of  Physic,  lect.  xc. 
Pusb-a-pike.  s.  ?  Pushpin. 

Since  only  those  at  kick  and  cuff 
Are  beat  that  cry  '  We  've  had  enough ; ' 
But  when  at  push-a-pike  we  play 
With  beauty,  who  shall  win  the  day  ? 

Hudibras  Itedivivus :  1709.    (Xares  by 

H.  and  W.) 
Pushing,  part.  adj.     Forcing  one's  way. 

[A  woman]  cannot  push  at  the  bar,  or* in  the 
church,  or  in  business. .  .  .  Pushing  is  a  feature  pe- 
culiarly characteristic  of  the  English  . . .  salon. . . . 
There  are  three  periods  in  the  career  of  a  pushing 
woman. — Saturday  Review,  May  2, 1868 :  art.  Push- 
ing Women. 

Pushing,  verbal  abs.      Act  of  forcing  one's 
way,  in  society  or  business. 

(For  example  see  under  preceding  entry.) 

Pushpin,    s.      Game    so    called ;    putpin ; 
Spillikens. 

Men,  that  have  wandering  thoughts  at  the  voice 
of  wisdom  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  philosopher,  de- 
serve as  well  to  be  whipt  as  boys  for  playing  at 
pushpin,  when  they  should  be  learning.— Sir  £, 
L'Estrange. 

Used  adjectivally. 

To  dally  much  with  subjects  mean  and  low, 
Proves  that  the  mind  is  weak,  or  makes  it  so. 
Neglected  talents  rust  into  decay, 
And  ev'ry  effort  ends  in  pushpin  play. 

Cowper,  Table  Talk,  547. 


PUSI 

Pusillanimity,  s.  [Fr.  pusillanimite  ;  Lat. 
pusillus  =  little  +  animus  =  mind.]  Mean- 
ness of  spirit. 

The  property  of  your  excellent  sherris  is  the  warm- 
ing of  the  blood,  which,  before  cold  and  settled,  left 
the  liver  white  and  pale,  the  badge  of  pusillanimity 
and  cowardice.— Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II. 
iv.  3. 

The  Chinese  sail  where  they  will ;  which  sheweth 
that  their  law  of  keeping  out  strangers  is  a  law  of 
pusillanimity  and  fear.— Bacon,  New  Atlantis. 

It  is  obvious  to  distinguish  between  an  act  of 
courage  and  an  act  of  rashness,  an  act  of  pusillani- 
mity and  an  act  of  great  modesty  or  humility.— 
South,  Sermons. 
Pusillanimous,  adj.     Meanspirited. 

An  argument  fit  for  great  and  mighty  princes  . .  . 
that  neither  by  overmeasuring  their  forcus  they  lose 
themselves  in'vain  enterprizes ;  nor,  on  the  other 
side,  by  undervaluing  them,  descend  to  fearful  and 
pusillanimous  counsels.— Bacon,  Essays,  OJ'tlw  true 
Greatness  of  Kingdoms  and  Estates. 

He  became  pusillanimous,  and  was  easily  ruffled 
with  every  little  passion  within ;  supine,  and  as 
openly  exposed  to  any  temptation  from  without. — 
Woodward,  Essay  towards  a  Natural  History  of 
the  Earth. 

What  greater  instance  can  there  be  of  a  weak 
pusillanimous  temper  than  f9r  a  man  to  pass  his 
whole  life  in  opposition  to  his  own  sentiments?— 
Spectator. 

Pusillanimous!?-,  adv.  In  a  pusillanimous 
manner  ;  with  pusillanimity. 

The  rebels,  pusillanimously  opposing  that  new 
torrent  of  destruction,  gaze  a  while.— Sir  T.  Her- 
bert, Relation  of  some  Years'  Travels  into  Africa 
and  the  Great  Asia,  p.  86. 

Puss.  s. 


PUT 


Term  by  which  a  cat  is  called  ;  vocative 
term  for  that  animal  (though  by  no  means 
the  vocative  case  of  cat). 

A  young  fellow,  in  love  with  a  cat,  made  it  his 
humble  suit  to  Venus  to  turn  puss  into  a  woman.— 
Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 
Let  puss  practise  what  nature  teaches.—  Watts. 

Hare. 

Poor  honest  puss, 

It  grieves  my  heart  to  see  thee  thus ; 
Be  comforted,  relief  is  near, 
For  all  your  friends  are  in  the  rear. 

Gay,  Fables,  The  Hare  and  many  Friends. 

She  was  no  sooner  gone  than  I  was  summoned  by 
the  bell  to  my  lady's  chamber,  where  I  found  her 
sitting  squat  on  her  hams  on  the  floor,  in  the  man- 
ner of  puss  when  she  listens  to  the  outcries  of  her 
pursuers.— Smollett,  Roderick  Random,  ch.  xxxix. 

'  Hark  ye,  fellow,'  he  continued,  addressing  Way- 
land,  '  thou  shalt  not  give  puss  a  hint  to  steal  away 
—we  must  catch  her  in  her  form.'— Sir  W.  Scott, 
Kenilworth,  ch.  xxix. 

Puss-in-a-corner.     Game  so  called. 

I  will  permit  my  son  to  play  at  appdidrascinda, 
which  can  be  no  other  than  our  puss  in  a  corner.— 
Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 

Pustular,  adj.  Having  the  character  of, 
constituted  by,  proceeding  from,  a  pus- 
tule. 

Cancer-cells  having  begun  to  be  deposited  at  a 
particular  place,  continue  to  be  deposited  at  that 
place.  Tubercular  matter,  making  its  appearance 
at  particular  points,  collects  more  and  more  round 
those  points.  And  similarly  in  numerous  pustular 
diseases.— Herbert  Spencer,  Inductions  of  Biology. 
(For  another  example  see  P  u s h,  s.  in  Medicine.) 

Pustulate,  v.  a.  Form  into  pustules  or  blis- 
ters. 

Besides  the  blains  pustulated  to  afflict  his  [Job's] 
body,  the  devil  not  only  instigated  his  wife  to  grieve 
his  mind,  but  disturbed  his  imagination  likewise  to 
terrify  his  conscience.— Stackhouse,  History  of  the 
Bible. 

Pustule,  s.  [Lat.  pustula.']  Cutaneous  erup- 
tion (like  pimples,  boils,  and  the  eruption 
of  small-pox)  containing  pus. 

The  blood  turning  acrimonious,  corrodes  the  ves- 
sels, producing  hemorrhages,  pustules  red,  black, 
and  gangrenous.— Arbuthnot. 

Put.  s.     [  ?  ]     Action  of  distress. 

The  stag's  was  a  forced  put,  and  a  chance  rather 
than  a  choice.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Put.  s.     [  ?  ]     Rustic  ;  clown. 

Queer  country  puts  extol  queen  Bess's  reign, 
And  of  lost  hospitality  complain.  Bramston. 

Put.  s.    [  ?  ]     Game  at  cards. 

Amusive  put 

On  smooth  joint  stool,  in  emblematic  play, 
The  vain  vicissitudes  of  fortune  shews. 

T.  Warton,  On  Oxford  Ale. 
About  the  same  hour  of  night ...  a  packet  was 


brought  up  to  Lord  Albermarlo,  who  was  playing-  a 
game  of  put  with  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Portland; 
at  that  limn  put  was  a  most  fashionable  game;  but 
games  are  like  garments,  as  they  become  old  they 
are  cast  off,  and  handed  down  to  the  servants.— 
Marryat,  Snarleyyow,  vol.  iii.  ch.  xiii. 

Put.  v.  a.      [  ?  ] 

1.  Lay  or  reposit  in  any  place. 

God  planted  a  garden, . . .  and  there  he  put  the 
man  whom  he  had  formed.—  Genesix,  ii.  8. 

Thou  shalt  speak  unto  him,  and  put  words  in  his 
mouth.— Exodus,  iv.  15. 

If  a  man  shall  cause  a  field  or  vineyard  to  be  eaten, 
and  shall  put  in  his  beast,  and  shall  feed  in  another 
man's  Held  ;  of  the  best  of  his  own  field,  and  of  the 
best  of  his  own  vineyard  shall  he  make  restitution. 
— Ibid.,  xxii.  5. 

In  these  he  put  two  weights. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  1002. 

Feed  land  with  beasts  and  horses,  and  after  both 
put  in  sheep. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

2.  Place  in  any  situation. 

When  he  had  put  them  all  out,  he  taketh  the  fa- 
ther and  the  mother  of  the  damsel,  and  them  that 
were  with  him,  and  entereth  in  where  the  damsel 
was  lying.— Mark,  v.  40. 

Four  speedy  cherubim  s 
Put  to  their  mouths  the  sounding  alchemy. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  516. 

3.  Place  in  any  state  or  condition. 

And  he  took  of  the  stones  of  that  place  and  put 
them  for  his  pillows.— Genesis,  xxviii.  11. 

He  put  them  all  together  into  ward  three  days.— 
Ibid.,  xli.  17. 

She  shall  be  his  wife  ...  he  may  not  put  her  away 
all  his  days. — Deuteronomy,  xxii.  29. 

Put  me  in  a  surety  with  thee.— Job,  xvii.  3. 

He  hath  put  my  brethren  far  from  me.— Ibid.,  six. 
13. 

As  we  were  allowed  of  God  to  be  put  in  trust  with 
the  gospel,  even  so  we  speak,  not  as  pleasing  men, 
but  God. — 1  Thessalonians,  ii.  4. 

They  shall  ride  upon  horses,  every  one  put  in 
array  like  a  man  to  the  battle  against  thee. — Jere- 
miah, 1.  42. 

Before  we  will  lay  by  our  just  borne  arms, 
We'll  put  thee  down, 'gainst  whom  these  arms  we 

bear, 
Or  add  a  royal  number  to  the  dead. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  ii.  2. 

This  question  ask'd  puts  me  in  doubt. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  888. 

So  nature  prompts ;  so  soon  we  go  astray, 
When  old  experience  puts  us  in  the  way.      Dryden. 

Men  may  put  government  into  what  hands  they 
please. — Locke. 

He  that  has  any  doubt  of  his  tenets,  received  with- 
out examination,  ought  to  put  himself  wholly  into 
this  state  of  ignorance,  and  throwing  wholly  by  all 
his  former  notions,  examine  them  with  a  perfect  in- 
difference.— Id. 

Declaring  by  word  or  action  a  sedate,  settled  de- 
sign upon  another  man's  life,  puts  him  in  a  state  of 
war  with  him.— Id. 

As  for  the  time  of  putting  the  rams  to  the  ewes, 
you  must  consider  at  what  time  your  grass  will 
maintain  them. — Mortimer,  Husbatu/ry. 

If  without  any  provocation  gentlemen  will  fall 
upon  one,  in  an  affair  wherein  his  interest  and  repu- 
tation are  embarked,  they  cannot  complain  of  being 
put  into  the  number  of  his  enemies. — Pope. 

4.  Repose. 

How  then  wilt  thou  turn  away  the  face  of  one  cap- 
tain of  the  least  of  my  master's  servants,  and  put 
thy  trust  on  Egypt  for  chariots  and  for  horsemen  ? 
—2  Kings,  xviii.  24. 

[GodJ  was  entreated  of  them,  because  they  put 
their  trust  in  him. — 1  Chronicles,  v.  20. 

5.  Trust ;  give  up  :  (as,  'He  put  himself  into 
the  pursuer's  hands'). 

6.  Push  into  action. 

Thank  him  who  puts  me  loth  to  this  revenge. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  386. 

When  men  and  women  are  mixed  and  well 
chosen,  and  put  their  best  qualities  forward,  there 
may  be  any  intercourse  of  civility  and  good  will. — 
Swift. 

7.  Apply. 

Rejoice  before  the  Lord  thy  God  in  all  that  thou 
puttest  thine  hands  unto. — Deuteronomy,  xii.  18. 

He  will  take  your  menservants,  and  your  maid- 
servants, and  your  goodliest  young  men,  and  assos, 
and  put  them  to  his  work. — 1  Samuel,  viii.  Hi. 

No  man  having  put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  and 
looking  back,  is  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  God.— Luke, 
ix.  62. 

Chymical  operations  are  excellent  tools  in  the 
hands  of  a  natural  philosopher,  and  are  by  him  ap- 
plicable to  many  nobler  uses  than  they  are  wont  to 
be  put  to  in  laboratories.— Boyle. 

The  avarice  of  their  relations  put  them  to  paint- 
ing, as  more  gainful  than  any  other  art. — Dryden, 
Translation  of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

The  grent  difference  in  the  notions  of  mankind,  is 
from  the  diil'erent  use  they  put  their  faculties  to.— 
Locke. 
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A  sinew  cracked  seldom  recovers  its  former 
strength,  or  the  memory  of  it  leaves  a  lasting  cau- 
tion in  the  man,  not  to  put  the  part  quickly  again 
to  robust  employment. — Locke. 

1  expect  an  offspring,  docile  and  tractable  in  what- 
ever we  put  them  to. — Tatter. 

8.  Use  any  action  by  which  the  place  or  state 
of  anything  is  changed. 

If  the  thief  be  not  found,  then  the  master  of  the 
house  shall  be  brought  unto  the  judges,  to  see  whe- 
ther he  have  put  his  hand  unto  his  neighbour's 
goods.— Exodus,  xxii.  8. 

I  do  but  keep  the  peace:  put  up  thy  sword. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  1. 

Put  up  your  sword ;  if  this  young  gentleman 
Have  done  offence,  I  take  the  fault  on  me. 

Id.,  Twelfth  NiyJit,  iii.  4. 

Whatsoever  cannot  be  digested  by  the  stomach,  is 
by  the  stomach  put  up  by  vomit,  or  put  down  to  the 
guts. — Bacon. 

It  puts  a  man  from  all  employment,  and  makes  a 
man's  discourses  tedious.— Jeremy  Taylur,  Rule  and 
Exercises  of  Holy  Living. 

A  nimble  fencer  will  put  in  a  thrust  so  quick,  that 
the  foil  will  be  in  your  bosom,  when  you  thought  it 
a  yard  off.— Sir  K.  Digby. 

Instead  of  making  apologies,  I  will  send  it  with 
my  hearty  prayers,  that  those  few  directions  I  have 
here  put  together  may  be  truly  useful  to  you. — 
Archbishop  Wake. 

A  man,  not  having  the  power  of  his  own  life,  cannot 
put  himself  under  the  absolute  arbitrary  power  of 
another  to  take  it. — Locke. 

He  will  know  the  truth  of  these  maxims  upon  the 
first  occasion  that  shall  make  him  put  together  those 
ideas,  and  observe  whether  they  agree  or  disagree. — 
Id. 

When  you  cannot  get  dinner  ready,  put  the  clock 
back.— Swift,  Advice  to  Servants,  Directions  to  the 
Cook. 

9.  Cause ;  produce. 

There  is  great  variety  in  men's  understanding ; 
and  their  natural  constitutions  put  so  wide  a  dif- 
ference between  some  men,  that  industry  would 
never  be  able  to  master. — Locke. 

10.  Comprise;  consign  to  writing. 

The  Lord  stirred  up  the  spirit  of  Cyrus  king  of 
Persia,  that  he  made  a  proclamation  throughout  all 
his  kingdom,  undput  it  also  in  writing. — 2  Chroni- 
cles, xxxvi.  22. 

11.  Add:  (with  to). 

Whatsoever  God  doeth  it  shall  be  for  ever ;  no- 
thing can  be  put  to  it,  nor  anything  taken  from  it. 
— Ecclesiastes,  iii.  14. 

12.  Place  in  a  reckoning. 

If  we  will  rightly  estimate  things,  we  shall  find, 
that  most  of  them  are  wholly  to  be  put  on  the  ac- 
count of  labour. — Locke. 

That  such  a  temporary  life,  as  we  now  have  is 
better  than  no  being,  is  evident  by  the  high  valuu  we 
put  upon  it  ourselves. — Id. 

13.  Reduce  to  any  state. 

And  five  of  you  shall  chase  an  hundred, 'and  an 
hundred  of  you  shall  put  ten  thousand  to  flight. — 
Leviticus,  xxyi.  8. 

So  is  the  will  of  God,  that  with  well-doing  ye  may 
put  to  silence  the  ignorance  of  foolish  men.— 1  Peter, 
ii.  15. 

Marcellus  and  Flavius,  for  pulling  scarfs  off 
Caesar's  images,  are  put  to  silence. — Shakespear, 
Julius  Casar,  i.  2. 

This  dishonours  you  no  more. 
Than  to  take  in  a  town  with  gentle  words, 
Which  else  would  put  you  to  your  fortune. 

Id.,  Coriolanus,  iii.  2. 

The  Turks  were  in  every  place  put  to  the  worst, 
and  lay  by  heaps  slain.— Knolles,  History  of  the 
Turks. 

This  scrupulous  way  would  make  us  deny  our 
senses;  for  there  is  scarcely  anything  butpwlsour 
reason  to  a  stand. — Collier. 

Some  modern  authors,  observing  what  straits  they 
have  been  put  to  to  find  out  water  for  Noah's  flood, 
say,  Noah's  flood  was  not  universal,  but  a  national 
inundation  ,—Iiurnet. 

We  see  the  miserable  shifts  some  men  are  put  to, 
when  that  which  was  founded  upon  and  supported 
by  idolatry  is  become  the  sanctuary  of  atheism. — 
Bentley. 

14.  Oblige ;  urge. 

Those  that  put  their  bodies  to  endure  in  health, 
may,  in  most  sicknesses,  be  cured  only  with  diet 
and  tendering.— Bacon. 

The  discourse  1  mentioned  was  written  to  a  pri- 
vate friend,  who  put  me  upon  that  task.— Boyle. 

When  the  wisest  council  of  men  have  with  the 
greatest  prudence  made  laws,  yet  frequent  emer- 
gencies happen  which  they  did  not  foresee,  arid 
therefore  they  are  put  upon  repeals  and  supple- 
ments of  such  their  laws;  but  Almighty  God,  by 
one  simple  foresight,  foresaw  all  events,  and  could 
therefore  fit  lawn  proportionate  to  the  things  ho 
made.— Sir  M.  Hale. 

We  are  put  to  prove  things,  which  can  hardly  lie 
made  plainer.— Archbishop  Tillotson. 

Where  the  loss  can  be  but  temporal,  every  small 
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probability  of  it  need  not  put  us  so  anxiously  to 
prevent  it.— South,  Sermons. 

They  should  seldom  be  put  about  doing  those 
things,  but  when  they  have  a  mind.— Locke. 

15.  Propose ;  state. 

A  man  of  Tyre,  skilful  to  work  in  gold  and  in 
silver  ...  to  find  out  every  device  which  shall  be 
put  to  him. — 2  Chronicles,  ii.  24. 

Put  it  thus— unfold  to  Stains  straight, 
What  to  Jove's  ear  thou  didst  impart  of  late : 
He'll  stare.    Dryden,  Translation  of  Persius,  ii.  41. 

The  question  originally  put  and  disputed  in  pub- 
lick  schools  was,  whether,  under  any  pretence  what- 
soever, it  may  be  lawful  to  resist  the  supreme  ma- 
gistrate.— Swift. 

I  only  put  the  question,  whether,  in  reason,  it 
would  not  have  been  proper  the  kingdom  should 
have  received  timely  notice.— Id. 

I  put  the  case  at  the  worst,  by  supposing  what 
seldom  happens,  that  a  course  of  virtue  makes  us 
miserable  iu  this  life.— Spectator, 

16.  Form ;  regulate. 

17.  Reach  to  another. 

Wo  unto  him  that  giveth  his  neighbour  drink,  \ 
that  puttest  thy  bottle  to  him,  and  makest  him 
drunken. — Habbakkuk,  ii.  15. 

18.  Bring  into  any  state  of  mind  or  temper. 

Solyman,  to  put  the  Rhodians  out  of  all  suspicion 
of  invasion,  sent  those  soldiers  he  had  levied  in  the 
countries  nearest  unto  Rhodes  far  away,  and  so 
upon  the  sudden  to  set  upon  them.— Knolles,  His- 
tory of  the  Turks. 

His  hiuhness  put  him  in  mind  of  the  promise  he  \ 
had  made  the  day  before,  which  was  so  sacred,  that  ; 
he  hoped  he  would  not  violate  it. — Lord  Clarendon, ; 
History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

To  put  your  ladyship  in  mind  of  the  advantages  I 
you  have  in  all  these  points,  would  look  like  a  de- 
sign to  flatter  you.— Sir  W.  Temple. 

I  broke  all  hospitable  laws, 
To  bear  you  from  your  palace-yard  by  might, 
And  put  your  noble  person  in  a  fright. 

Dryden,  The  Cock  and  the  Fox,  783. 

The  least  harm  that  befalls  children  -puts  them  | 
into  complaints  and  bawling.— Loclce,  Thoughts  on  ; 
Education. 

19.  Offer;  advance. 

I  am  as  much  ashamed  to  put  a  loose  indigested 
play  upon  the  publick,  as  I  should  be  to  offer  brass 
money  in  a  payment. — Dryden. 

Wherever  he  puts  a  slight  upon  good  works,  'tis 
as  they  stand  distinct  from  faith.— £ishop  After-  \ 
bury. 

20.  Place  as  an  ingredient. 

He  has  right  to  put  into  his  complex  idea,  signi- 
fied by  the  word  gold,  those  qualities,  which  upon 
trial  he  has  found  united.— Locke. 

Put  by. 

a.  Turn  off;  divert. 

Watch  and  resist  the  devil ;  his  chief  designs  are 
to  hinder  thy  desire  in  good,  to  put  thee  by  from 
thy  spiritual  employment. — Jeremy  Taylor. 

A  fright  hath  put  by  an  ague  fit,  and  mitigated  a 
fit  of  the  gout.— Grew,  Cosmologia  Sacra, 

b.  Thrust  aside. 

Basilius,  in  his  old  years,  marrying  a  young  and 
fair  lady,  had  of  her  those  two  daughters  so  famous 
in  beauty,  which  put  by  their  young  cousin  irom 
that  expectation.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Was  the  crown  offer'd  him  thrice? — Ay,  marry, 
was't,  and  he  put  it  by  thrice,  every  time  gentler 
than  other. — Shakespear,  Julius  Caesar,  i.  2. 

Jonathan  had  died  for  being  so, 
Had  not  just  God  put  by  the  unnatural  blow. 

Cowley,  Davideis. 

When  I  drove  a  thrust,  home  as  I  could, 
To  reach  his  traitor  heart,  he  put  it  by, 
And  cried,  as  in  derision,  Spare  the  stripling ! 

Dryden,  Cleomenes,  iv.  1. 
Put  down. 

a.  Baffle ;  repress ;  crush. 

How  the  ladies  and  I  have  put  hin)  down  .'—Shake- 
spear,  Love's  Labour  Lost,  iv.  1. 

b.  Degrade. 

The  greedy  thirst  of  royal  crown 
Stirr'd  Porrex  up  to  put  his  brother  down.  Spenser. 

The  king  of  Egypt  put  him  [Jehoahaz]  down  at 
Jerusalem. — 2  Chronicles,  xxxvi.  3. 

c.  Bring  into  disuse. 

Sugar  hath  put  down  the  use  of  honey;  inasmuch 
as  we  have  lost  those  preparations  of  honey  which 
the  ancients  had. — Bacon. 

With  copper  collars  and  with  brawny  backs, 
Quite  to  put  down  the  fashion  of  our  blacks. 

Dryden,  Prologue  to  tlie  Prophetess. 

d.  Confute. 

Mark  now  now  a  plain  tale  shall  put  you  down.— 
Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  ii.  4. 
Put  forth, 
a.  Propose. 

Samson  said  unto  them,  I  will  now  put  forth  a 
riddle  unto  you..— Judges,  xiv.  12. 
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b.  Extend. 

He  put  forth  his  hand,  and  took  her,  and  pulled 
her  in  unto  him  into  the  ark. — Genesis,  viii.  9. 

c.  Emit,  as  a  sprouting  plant. 

An  excellent  observation  of  Aristotle,  why  some 
plants  are  of  greater  age  than  living  creatures,  for 
that  they  yearly  put  forth  new  leaves;  whereas 
living  creatures  put  forth,  after  their  period  of 
growth,  nothing  but  hair  and  nails,  which  are  ex- 
crements.— Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  His- 
tory. 

[He]  said.  Let  the  earth 

Put  forth  the  verdant  grass,  herb  yielding  seed, 
And  fruit-tree  yielding  fruit. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  309. 

d.  Exert. 

I  uncircumscribed  myself  retire, 
And  put  not  forth  my  goodness, 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  170. 
In  honouring  God  put  forth  all  thy  strength. — 
Jeremy  Taylor. 

We  should  put  forth  all  our  strength,  and,  with- 
out having  an  eye  to  his  preparations,  make  the 
greatest  push  we  are  able.— Addison. 
Put  in. 

a.  Interpose. 

Give  me  leave  to  put  in  a  word  to  tell  you,  that  I 
am  glad  you  allow  us  different  degrees  of  worth.— 
Collier. 

b.  Drive ;  harbour. 

No  ties, 

Halsers,  or  gabels  need,  nor  anchors  cast, 
Whom  stormes  put  in  there,  are  with  stay  embrac't. 

Chapman. 
Put  in  practice.     Use  ;  exercise. 

Neither  gods  nor  man  will  give  consent, 
To  put  in  practice  your  unjust  intent.         Dryden. 
Put  off. 

a.  Divest ;  lay  aside. 

None  of  us  put  off  our  clothes,  saving  that  every 
onoput  them  off  for  washing.— Nehemiah,  iv.  23. 

Ambition,  like  a  torrent,  ne'er  looks  back; 
And  is  a  swelling,  and  the  last  affection 
A  high  mind  can  put  off. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy. 

It  is  the  new  skin  or  shell  that  putteth  off  the  old ; 
so  we  see,  that  it  is  the  young  horn  that  putteth  off 
the  old;  and  in  birds,  the  young  feathers  put  off 
the  old ;  and  so  birds  cast  their  beaks,  the  new  beak 
putting  off  the  old.— Bacon. 

Ye  shall  die  perhaps,  by  putting  off 
Human,  to  put  on  gods ;  death  to  be  wish'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  713. 
I  for  his  sake  will  leave 
Thy  bosom,  and  this  glory  next  to  thee 
Freely  put  off,  and  for  him  lastly  die. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  238. 

When  a  man  shall  be  just  about  to  quit  the  stage 
of  this  world,  to  put  off  his  mortality,  and  to  deliver 
up  his  last  accounts  to  God,  his  memory  shall  serve 
him  for  little  else,  but  to  terrify  him  with  a  frightful 
review  of  his  past  life. — South,  Sermons. 

Now  the  cheerful  light  her  fears  dispell'd, 
She  with  no  winding  turns  the  truth  conceal'd, 
But  put  the  woman  off,  and  stood  reveai'd. 

Dryden,  Theodore  and  Honoria.  407. 

My  friend,  fancying  her  to  be  an  old  wowian  of 
quality,  put  off  his  hat  to  her,  when  the  person, 
pulling  off  his  mask,  appeared  a  smock-faced  young 
fellow. — Addison. 

Homer,  says  he,  puts  off  that  air  of  grandeur 
which  so  properly  belongs  to  his  character,  and  de- 
bases himself  into  a  droll.— Broome,  Notes  on  the 
Odyssey. 

b.  Defeat  or  delay  with  some  artifice  or  ex- 
cuse. 

The  gains  of  ordinary  trades  are  honest ;  but 
those  of  bargains  are  more  doubtful,  when,  men 
should  wait  upon  others'  necessity,  broke  by  ser- 
vants to  draw  them  on,  put  off  others  cunningly 
that  would  be  better  chapmen. — Bacon. 

I  hoped  for  a  demonstration,  but  Themistius 
hoped  to  put  me  off  with  an  harangue.— Boyle. 

Some  hard  words  the  goat  gave,  but  the  fox  puts 
offM  with  a  jest.— <Szr  B.  L' Estrange. 

1  do  not  intend  to  be  thus  put  off  with  an  old 
song.— Dr.  H.  More. 

Do  men  in  good  earnest  think  that  God  will  be 
put  off  so?  Or  that  the  law  of  God  will  be  baffled 
with  a  lie  clothed  in  a  scoff  '(—South,  Sermons. 

This  is  a  very  unreasonable  demand,  and  we 
might  put  him  off  with  this  answer,  that  there  are 
several  things  which  all  men  in  their  wits  disbe- 
lieve, and  yet  none  but  madmen  will  go  about  to 
disprove.— Bentley. 

c.  Delay  ;  defer ;  procrastinate. 

Let  not  the  work  of  to-day  be  put  off  till  to-mor- 
row ;  for  the  future  is  uncertain.— Sir  R.  L'Es- 
•  trange. 

So  many  accidents  may  deprive  us  of  our  lives, 
that  we  can  never  say  that  he  who  neglects  to  se- 
cure his  salvation  to-day,  may  without  danger  put 
it  off  to  to-morrow. — Archbishop  Wake. 

He  seems  generally  to  prevail,  persuading  them 
to  a  confidence  in  some  partial  works  of  obedience, 
or  else  to  put  off  the  care  of  their  salvation  to  some 
future  opportunities.—  Rogers. 
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d.  Pass  fallaciously. 

It  is  very  hard  that  Mr.  Steele  should  take  up  thf 
artificial  reports  of  his  own  faction,  and  then  nut 
them  off  upon  the  world  as  additional  fears  of  a 
popish  successor.— Swift. 

e.  Discard. 

Upon  these  taxations, 
The  clothiers  all,  not  able  to  maintain 
The  many  to  them  'longing,  have  put  off 
The  spinsters,  carders,  fullers,  weavers. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  i.  2. 

f.  Recommend  ;  vend  or  obtrude. 

The  effects  which  pass  between  the  spirits  and 
the  tangible  parts,  are  not  at  all  handled,  but  put 
off  by  the  names  of  virtues,  natures,  actions,  and 
passions. — Bacon. 

Put  on. 

a.  Invest  with,  as  clothes  or  covering. 

If  God  will  be  with  me,  and  will  keep  me  in  the 
way  that  I  go,  and  will  give  me  bread  to  eat,  and 
raiment  to  put  on,  so  that  I  come  again  to  iny  fa- 
ther's house  in  peace,  then  shall  the  Lord  be  my 
God. — Genesis,  xxviii.  20. 

Strangely  visited  people  he  cures, 
Hanging  a  golden  stamp  about  their  necks, 
Put  on  with  holy  prayers. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  8 
Give  even  way  unto  my  rough  affairs ; 
Put  not  you  on  the  visage  of  ths  times, 
And  be  like  them  to  Percy  troublesome. 

.  Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  ii.  J. 
So  shall  inferior  eyes, 

That  borrow  their  behaviour  from  the  great, 
Grow  great  by  your  example,  and  put  on 
The  dauntless  spirit  of  resolution. 

Id.,  King  John,  T.  1. 
She  has 

Very  good  suits,  and  very  rich  ;  but  then 
She  cannot  put  'em  on ;  she  knows  not  how 
To  wear  a  garment. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy. 
Taking  his  cap  from  his  head,  he  said,  This  cap 
will  not  hold  two  heads,  and  therefore  it  must  be 
fitted  to  one,  and  so  put  it  on  again.— Ki'olles,  His- 
tory of  the  Turks. 

Mercury  had  a  mind  to  learn  what  credit  he  had 
in  the  world,  and  so  put  on  the  shape  of  a  man.— 
Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

The  little  ones  are  taught  to  be  proud  of  their 
clothes  before  they  can  put  them  on.— Locke. 

b.  Forward ;  promote ;  incite. 

I  grow  fearful, 

By  what  yourself  too  late  have  spoke  and  done, 
That  you  protect  this  course,  and  put  it  on 
By  your  allovvan  ce.        Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  4. 

Say  you  ne'er  had  done  "t, 
But  by  your  putting  on.  Id.,  Coriolanus,  ii.  3. 

Others'  envy  to  the  state  draws,  and  puts  on 
For  contumelies  received. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy. 
This  came  handsomely  to  put  on  the  peace,  be- 
cause it  was  a  fair  example  of  a  peace  bought.— 
Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Hmry  VII. 
As  danger  did  approach,  her  spirits  rose, 
And  putting  on  the  king  dismay'd  her  foes. 

Lord  Halifax. 

c.  Impose ;  inflict. 

I  have  offended;  return  from  me;  that  which 
thou  puttest  on  me,  I  will  bear.— 2  Kings,  xviii.  14. 

He  not  only  undermineth  the  base  of  religion,  but 
puts  upon  us  the  remotest  error  from  truth. — Sir 
T.  Browne. 

The  stork  found  he  was  put  upon,  but  set  a  good 
face  however  upon  his  entertainment.— Sir£.  L' Es- 
trange. 

Fallacies  we  are  apt  to  put  upon  ourselves,  by 
taking  words  for  things. — Locke. 

Why  are  Scripture  maxims  put  upon  us,  without 
taking  notice  of  Scripture  examples  which  lie  cross 
them  ?— Bishop  Atterbury. 

d.  Assume ;  take. 

The  duke  hath  put  on  a  religious  life, 
And  thrown  into  neglect  the  pompous  court. 

Shikespear,  As  you  like  it,  v.  4, 
Wise  men  love  you,  in  their  own  despight, 
And,  finding  in  their  native  wit  no  ease, 
Are  forced  to  put  your  folly  on  to  please.      Dryden. 
There  is  no  quality  so  contrary  to  any  nature 
which  one  cannot  affect,  and  put  on  upon  occasion, 
in  order  to  serve  an  interest.— Swift. 
Put  over.     Refer. 

For  the  certain  knowledge  of  that  truth, 
I  put  you  o'er  to  heaven,  and  to  my  mother. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  i.  1. 
Put  out. 
a.  Place  at  usury. 

He  that  putteth  not  out  his  money  to  usury,  nor 
taketh  reward  against  the  innocent, . . .  shall  never 
be  moved. — Psalms,  xv.  5. 
Resolved  to  leave  the  wicked  town, 
And  live  retired  upon  his  own, 

He  call'd  his  money  in  ; 
But  the  prevailing  love  of  pelf 
Soon  split  him  on  the  former  shelf, 

He  put  it  out  jiiriiin. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Horace,  epodc  ii. 
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Money  at  uso,  when  returned  into  the  hands  o 
the  owner,  usually  lies  dead  there  till  he  Rets  a  ne< 
tenant  for  it,  and  can  put  it  out  again.— Locke. 

An  old  usurer,  charmed  with  the  pleasures  of 
country  life,  in  order  to  make  a  purchase,  called  i. 
all  his  money;  but,  in  a  very  few  days  after,  h 
put  it  out  atrain. — Addison. 

One  hundred  pounds  only,  put  out  at  interest  a 
ten  per  cent,  doth  in  seventy  years  increase  to  abov 
one.«undred  thousand  pounds.— Sir  J.  Child. 

b.  Extinguish. 

The  Philistines  took  him,  and  pitt  out  his  eyes.— 
Judges,  xvi.  21. 

Wheresoever  the  wax  floated,  the  flame  forsook  it 
till  at  last  it  spread  all  over,  and  put  the  flame  quite 
out. — Bacon. 

I  must  die 
Betray'd,  captived,  and  both  my  eyes  'put  out. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  32 

In  places  that  abound  with  mines,  when  the  sky 
seemed  clear,  there  would  suddenly  arise  a  certain 
steam,  which  they  call  a  damp,  so  gross  and  thick 
that  it  would  oftentimes  put  out  their  candles.— 
Boyle. 

This  barbarous  instance  of  a  wild  unreasonable 
passion,  quite  put  out  those  little  remains  of  affection 
she  still  had  for  her  lord.— Addison,  Spectator. 

c.  Emit,  as  a  plant. 

Trees  planted  too  deep  in  the  ground,  for  love  ol 
approach  to  the  sun,  forsake  their  first  root,  and 
put  out  another  more  towards  the  top  of  the  earth. 
— Bacon.  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

d.  Extend ;  protrude. 

It  came  to  pass  when  she  travailed,  that  the  one 
put  out  his  hand.— Genesis,  xxxviii.  28. 

e.  Expel ;  drive  from. 

I  am  resolved  what  to  do,  that,  when  I  am  put  out 
of  the  stewardship,  they  may  receive  me  into  their 
houses.— Luke,  xvi.  4. 

When  they  have  overthrown  him,  and  the  wars 
are  finished,  shall  they  themselves  be  put  out'/ — 
tipenser. 

The  nobility  of  Castile  put  out  the  king  of  Ar- 
ragon,  in  favour  of  king  Philip.— Bacon,  History  of 
the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

f.  Make  public. 

You  tell  us  ...  that  you  shall  be  forced  hereafter 
to  leave  offyour  modesty  ;  you  mean  that  little  which 
is  left  you  ;  for  it  was  worn  to  rags  when  you  put  out 
this  medal.— Dryden,  Epistle  to  tlie  Whigs. 

When  I  was  at  Venice,  they  were  putting  out 
curious  stamps  of  the  several  edifices  most  famous 
for  their  beauty  or  magiiillcence.— Addison. 

g.  Disconcert. 

There  is  no  affectation  in  passion ;  for  that  putteth 
a  man  out  of  his  precepts,  and  in  a  new  case  their 
custom  leaveth  him.— Bacon. 
Put  to. 
a.  Kill  by  ;  punish  by. 

From  Ireland  I  am  come  amain, 
To  signify  that  rebels  there  are  up, 
"  nd  put  the  Englishmen  unto  the  sword. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iii.  1. 
There  were  no  barks  to  throw  the  rebels  into,  and 
end  them  away  by  sea ;  they  were  put  all  to  the 
sword.— Bacon. 
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d.  Assist  with. 

Zelmane  would  have  put  ta  her  neiptng  hand,  but 
she  was  taken  a  quivering.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

The  carpenters  being  set  to  work,  and  every  one 
putting  to  his  helping  hand,  the  bridge  was  repa'red 
—Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 
Put  to  death.     Kill. 

It  was  spread  abroad  that  the  king  had  a  purpose 
to  put  to  death  Edward  Plantagenet  in  the  Tower 
—Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

One  Bell  vra&'put  to  death  at  Tyburn,  for  moving 
a  new  rebellion.— Sir  J.  Hayward. 

Teuta  put  to  death  one  of  the  Roman  ambassa- 
dors; she  was  obliged,  by  a  successful  war,  which 
the  Romans  made,  to  consent  to  give  up  all  the  sea  i  1.   Go  or  move 
coast.— A  rbuthnot. 

Put  together. 
mass. 


PUT  I^T 

X       U      X  IPCT 

Christ  will  bring  all  to  life,  and  then  they  shall  be 
put  every  one  upon  his  own  trial,  and  receive  iudxe- 
ment.— Locke. 

Jack  had  done  more  wisely  to  have  put  himself 
upon  the  trial  of  his  country,  and  made  his  defence 
in  form.— Arbuthnot. 

Put  to  rights.    Arrange,  or  re-arrange,  ob- 
jects in  disorder. 

Mr.  Leslie  was  engaged  at  this  time  in  what  is 
termed  'putting  things  to  rights'— an  occupation 
he  performed  with  exemplary  care  once  a-week  — 
Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  ii.  ch.  iii. 
Put.  v.  n. 


Accumulate  into  one  sum  or 


take 


Put  all  your  other  subjects  together ;  they  have  not 


Put  not 
.Beyond  the  sphere  of  your  activity. 

£.  Jonson,  Devil  is  an  AM. 


2.  Shoot  or  germinate. 


more  in  the 


Put  up. 

a.  Pass  unrevenged. 

I  will  indeed  no  longer  endure  it;  nor  am  I  yet 
persuaded  to  put  up  in  peace  what  already  I  have 
foolishly  suffered.— Shakespear,  Othello,  iv.  2. 
.  It  is  prudence,  in  many  cases,  to  put  up  the  in- 
juries of  a  weaker  enemy,  for  fear  of  incurring  the 
displeasure  of  a  stronger.— Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

How  many  indignities  does  he  pass  by,  and  how 
many  assaults  does  he  put  up  at  our  hands,  because 
his  love  is  invincible.— South,  Sermons. 

The  Canaanitish  woman  must  put  up  a  refusal, 
and  the  reproachful  name  of  dog,  commonly  used  by 
the  Jews  of  the  heathen. — BayU. 

Nor  put  up  blow,  but  that  which  laid 
Right  worshipful  on  shoulder-blade. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  1, 19. 

For  reparation  only  of  small  things,  which  cannot 
countervail  the  evil  and  hazard  of  a  suit,  but  ought 
to  exercise  our  patience  and  forgiveness,  and  so  be 
put  up  without  recourse  to  judicature.— Kettlewell. 

Such  national  injuries  are  not  to  be  put  up,  but 
when  the  offender  is  below  resentment. — Addison. 

b.  Emit ;  cause  to  germinate,  as  plants. 

Hartshorn  shaven,  or  in  small  pieces,  mixed  with 
dung,  and  watered,  putteth  up  mushrooms.— Bacon. 

c.  Expose  publicly  :  (as,  '  These  goods  are 
put  up  to  sale'). 

d.  Start  from  a  cover. 

In  town,  whilst  I  am  following  one  character,  I 
am  crossed  in  my  way  by  another,  and  put  up  such 
a  variety  of  odd  creatures  in  both  sexes,  that  they 
foil  the  scent  of  one  another,  and  puzzle  the  chase. 
—Addison,  Spectator. 

e.  Hoard. 

Himself  never  put  up  any  of  the  rent,  but  dis- 
posed of  it  by  the  assistance  of  a  reverend  divine,  to 
augment  the  vicar's  portion.— Sir  H.  Spelman. 

f.  Hide. 


Why  so  earnestly  seek  you  to  put  up  that  letter? 

Such  as  were   taken  on  either  side  were  put  to    p,,,  „,  Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  2. 

the  sword  or  to  the  halter.— Lord  Clarendon.  His-  upuu. 

a.  Impose;  lay  upon. 

"When  in  swinish  sleep, 
Their  drenched  natures  lie,  as  in  a  death, 
"What  cannot  you  and  1  perform  upon 
Th'  unguarded  Duncan?  what  not  put  upon 
His  spungy  officers,  who  shall  bear  the  guilt 


tory  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Soon  as  they  had  him  at  their  mercy, 
They  put  him.  to  the  cudgel  fiercely. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  iii.  1, 1147. 

b.  Refer  to  ;  expose. 

Having  lost  two  of  their  bravest  commanders  at 
sea,  they  durst  not  put  it  to  a  battle  at  sea,  and  set 
up  their  rest  wholly  upon  the  land  euterprize.— 
Bacon. 

It  is  to  be  put  to  question  in  general,  whether  it  be 
lawful  for  Christian  princes  to  make  an  invasive 
war,  simply  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith?— Id. 

I  was  not  more  concern'd  in  that  debate 
Of  empire,  whe«  our  universal  state 
Was  put  to  hazard,  and  the  giant  race 
Our  captive  skies  were  ready  to  embrace. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 
Metamorphoses,  b.  i. 

c.  Distress ;  perplex  ;  press  hard. 

What  would'st  thou  write  of  me,  if  thou  should'st 

praise  me? — 

O  gentle  lady,  do  not  put  me  to  't, 
For  I  am  nothing  if  not  critical. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  ii.  1. 
lx>rd  Angelo  dukes  it  well  in  his  absence; 
He  puts  transgression  to  't. 

Id.,  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  2. 
They  have  a  leader, 
Tullus  Aufidius,  that  will  put  you  to  't. 

Id.,  Coriolanus,  i.  1. 

Iney  were  actually  making  parties  to  go  up  to  the 
moon  together,  and  were  more  put  to  it  now  to  meet 
with  accommodations  by  the  way,  than  how  to  go 
thither.— Addison. 

I  shall  be  hard  put  to  it,  to  bring  myself  off.— Id. 

The  figures  and  letters  were  so  mingled,  that  the 

coiner  was  hard  put  to  it  on  what  part  of  the  money 

to  bestow  the  inscription.— Id.,  Dialogues  on  the 

Tr~f-' -' ancient  Medals. 


Of  our  great  quell? 


Shakespear,  Macbeth.i.  7. 


b.  Incite ;   instigate  ;  exhort ;  urge  by  influ- 
ence. 

The  great  preparation  put  the  king  upon  the  re- 
solution of  having  such  a  body  in  his  way.— Lord 
Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Those  who  have  lived  wickedly  before  must  meet 
with  a  great  deal  more  trouble,  because  they  are  put 
upon  changing  the  whole  course  of  their  life.— Arch- 
bishop Tillotson. 

This  caution  will  put  them  upon  considering,  and 
teach  them  the  necessity  of  examining  more  than 
they  do.— Locks. 

It  need  not  be  any  wonder,  why  I  should  employ 
myself  upon  that  study,  or  put  others  upon  it.— 
Walker. 

He  replied,  with  some  vehemence,  that  he  would 
undertake  to  prove  trade  would  be  the  ruin  of  the 
English  nation;  1  would  fain  have  put  him  upon  it. 
— Addison. 

This  put  me  upon  observing  the  thickness  of  the 
glass,  and  considering  whether  the  dimensions  and 
proportions  of  the  rings  may  be  truly  derived  from 
it  by  computation.— Sir  I.  Newton. 

It  banishes  from  our  thoughts  a  lively  sense  of 
religion,  and  puts  us  upon  so  eager  a  pursuit  of  the 
advantages  of  life,  as  to  leave  us  no  inclination  to  re- 
flect on  the  great  Author  of  them.— Bishop  Atterbury. 

These  wretches  put  us  upon  all  mischief,  to  feed 
their  lusts  and  extravagancies.— Swift. 
Put  upon  trial.    Expose  or  summon  to  a  so- 
lemn and  judicial  examination. 


An  ordinary  fleet  could  not  hope  to  succeed 
against  a  place  that  has  always  a  considerable 
number  of  men  of  war  ready  to  put  to  sea.— Ad- 
dison. 

His  fury  thus  appeased,  he  puts  to  land ; 
The  ghosts  forsake  their  seats. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JSneid,  vi.  554. 
Putforth. 

a.  Leave  a  port. 

Order  for  sea  is  given  ; 
They  have  put  forth  the  haven. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  10. 

b.  Germinate  ;  bud  ;  shoot  out. 

The  fig-tree  putteth  forth  her  green  figs.— Song  of 
Solomon,  ii.  13. 

No  man  is  free, 

But  that  his  negligence,  his  folly,  fear, 
Amongst  the  infinite  doings  of  the  world, 
Sometimes  puts  forth. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

Take  earth  from  under  walls  where  nettles  put 

forth,  .  .  .  without  any  string  of  the  nettles,  and 

pot  that  earth,  and  set  in  it  stock-gilliflowers. — 

Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Hirsute  roots,  besides  the  putting  forth  upwards 
and  downwards,  putteth  forth  in  round.— Ibid. 
Put  in. 

a.  Enter  a  haven. 

As  Homer  went,  the  ship  put  in  at  Samos,  where 
he  continued  the  whole  winter,  singing  at  the 
houses  of  great  men,  with  a  train  of  boys  after  hiiii. 
— Pope. 

b.  Offer  a  claim. 

They  shall  stand  for  seed;  they  had  gone  down 
too,  but  that  a  wise  burgher  put  in  for  them. — 
Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  2. 

Although  astrologers  may  here  put  in,  and  plead 
the  secret  influence  of  this  star,  yet  Galen,  in  his 
comment,  makes  no  such  consideration.  —  Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

If  a  man  should  put  in  to  be  one  of  the  knights 
of  Malta,  he  might  modestly  enough  prove  his  six 
descents  against  a  less  qualified  competitor.  — 
Collier. 

Put  in  for.    Claim  ;  stand  candidate  for. 

Many  most  unfit  persons  are  now  putting  in  for 
that  place. — Bishop  Usher,  Letters,  letter  cxvi.  dated 
1626. 

This  is  so  grown  a  vice,  that  I  know  not  whether 
it  do  not  put  in  for  the  name  of  virtue.— Locke. 

Put  off.    Leave  land. 

1  boarded,  and  commanded  to  ascend 
My  friends  and  soldiers,  to  put  off&nd  lend 
"Way  to  our  ship.  Chapman. 

As  the  hackney  boat  was  putting  off,  a  boy  desiring 
to  be  taken  in,  was  refused.— Addison. 
Put  over.    Sail  across. 

Sir  Francis  Drake  came  coasting  along  from 
Carthagena,  a  city  of  the  main  land,  to  which  he 
put  over,  and  took  it. — Abbot. 

Put  to  sea.    Set  sail ;  begin  the  course. 

A  man,  he  thought,  stood  frowning  at  his  side, 
Who  warn'd  him  for  his  safety  to  provide; 
Not  put  to  tea,  but  safe  on  shore  abide. 

Dryden,  The  Cock  and  the  Fox,  309. 
They  put  to  sea  with  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  sail, 
of  which  they  lost  the  hM—Arbuthnut. 

Put  up. 

a.  Offer  one's  self  a  candidate. 

Upon  the  decease  of  a  lion,  the  beasts  met  to  chusc 
a  king,  when  several  put  up.— Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

b.  Advance  to;  bring  one's  self  forward. 

With  this  he  put  up  to  my  lord  ; 
The  courtiers  kept  their  distance  due; 
He  twitch'd  his  sleeve.  Swift. 

Put  up  with. 

a.  Suffer  without  resentment :  (as,  l  To  put 
up  with  an  affront'). 
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b.  Take  without  dissatisfaction:   (as,   'To 
put  up  with  poor  entertainment'). 
Put  case.     Elliptical  expression   of  former 
times  for   'suppose  that  it  may  be  so;' 
'  state  a  possible  or  probable  case.' 

Put  case  it  be  fornication ;  the  father  will  disin- 
herit or  abdicate  his  child.— Burton,  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,  preface. 

Put  case  that  the  soul  after  the  departure  from 
the  body  may  live.  —  Bishop  Hall,  Satan's  Darts 
quenched,  §  5. 

When  an  indulgence  is  given,  put  case  to  abide 
forty  days  on  certain  conditions;  whether  these 
forty  days  are  to  be  taken  collectively  or  distri- 
butiyely.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Dissuasive  from  Popery, 
ch.  ii.  §  4. 

Put-off,  s.    Excuse;  shift. 

The  fox's  put-off  is  instructive  towards  the  go- 
vernment of  our  lives,  provided  his  fooling  be  made 
our  earnest.— /Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Study  seven  years  for  objections  against  all  this, 
and  they  will  at  last  be  no  more  than  trifles  and 
put-offs.— Swift,  Letter  to  Vanessa,  April  29 :  1696. 
(Ord  MS.) 

This  is  very  bare,  and  looks  like  a  guilty  put-off. 
Leslie. — Short  Method  against  the  Jews. 

Putage.  s.  [Fr.putain.~\    Prostitution  on  the 
woman's  part. 

By  the  feudal  laws,  if  any  heir  female  under  guar- 
dianship were  guilty  of  putage,  she  forfeited  her 
part  to  her  coheirs ;  or  if  she  were  an  only  heiress, 
the  lord  of  the  fee  took  it  by  escheat.— Jacob,  Law 
Dictionary. 

Putative,   adj.     [Lat.  putativus,  from  puto 
=  I  think.]     Supposed  ;  reputed. 

If  a  wife  commits  adultery,  she  shall  lose  her 
dower,  though  she  be  only  a  putative,  and  not  a 
true  and  real  wife.—Aylijfe,  Par  ergon  Juris  Ca- 

When  a  single  woman,  with  child,  swears  that 
such  a  man  is  the  father,  he  is  called  the  putative 
father.— Jacob,  Law  Dictionary. 

When  my  lord  died,  and  left  but  a  moderate 
legacy  to  the  younger  Levy,  who  was  then  about 
eighteen,  that  ambiguous  person  was  articled  to  an 
attorney  by  his  putative  sire,  who  shortly  after- 
wards returned  to  his  native  land,  and  was  buried 
at  Prague.— Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  viii.  ch.  xiii. 

That  an  obscure  youth  should  have  found  means 
to  shake  one  of  the  most  powerful  thrones  in  Europe; 
that  the  kings  of  Prance  and  of  Scotland  should  not 
only  have  acknowledged  him  to  be  the  heir  to  the 
throne  of  England,  but  should  have  caressed  and 
entertained  him  at  their  courts  with  all  the  honours 
due  to  sovereign  heads,  &c.  .  .  .  that  the  putative 
son  of  a  Belgian  Jew  should  not  only  have  been 
gifted  with  a  dignity  of  mien  and  a  refinement  of 
manner  which  were  admitted  and  admired  even  by 
the  most  fastidious,  but  that  his  features  should 
have  borne  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  beauti- 
ful prince  whom  he  claimed  to  have  been  his  father, 
&c.,  are  facts  which  not  only  continue  to  excite 
curiosity  and  investigation  in  our  time,  but  seem  at 
one  period  to  have  raised  doubts,  if  not  apprehen- 
sions, even  in  the  mind  of  Henry  himself.— J.  II. 
Jesse,  History  of  King  Richard  III.  ch.  vi. 

Put  en.  s.  Petunia  (the  old  name  for  tobacco). 

Obsolete, 

They  have  hired  a  chamber  and  all,  private,  to 
practise  in,  for  the  making  of  the  patoun.—B.  Jon- 
son  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  iv.  3.  (Nares 
by  H.  and  W.) 

Puten,  transformed  late  into  a  plante, 
"Which  no  chin.rgeon  willingly  will  waute; 
Tobacco  cald,  most  sovereign  herbe  approved, 
And  now  of  every  gallant  greatly  loved. 

The  Newe  Metamorphoses,  a  poem  in  MS 
between  1600  and  1614.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Putid.    adj,     [Lat.  putidus.~]     Mean ;  low ; 
worthless. 

Putid  fables  and  ridiculous  fictions.  —  Jeremy 
Taylor,  Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  126. 

Such  is  thy  putid  muse,  Lucretius, 
That  fain  would  teach  that  souls  all  mortal  be. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Immortality  oftlie  Soul,  i.  1, 6. 
He  that  follows  nature  is  never  out  of  his  way ; 
wh(*reas  all  imitation  is  putid  and  servile.— Sir  R 
L'Estrange. 

Putlog,  s.    See  extract. 

Putlogs  are  pieces  of  timber  or  short  pojes,  about 
seven  feet  long,  to  bear  the  boards  they  stand  on  to 
work,  and  to  lay  bricks  and  mortar  upon.— Moxon, 
Mechanical  Exercises. 
Putpin.  s.     ?  Pushpin.     Obsolete, 

Playing  at  put.-pin,  doting  on  some  glasge. 

Marston,  Satires,  b.  iii.  s.  viii. 

(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Putredinous.  adj.     Stinking;  rottett. 

The  complaint  of  Dr.  Burgess  is  against  putredi- 
nous  vennine  of  bold  schismaticks.— Conformist's 
Second  Plea,  p.  69 :  1682. 

A  putredinous  ferment  coagulates  all  humours,  a: 
milk  with  rennet  is  turned.— Sir  J.  Floyer,  Preter- 
natural State  of  the  Animal  Humours. 
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Putrefaction,  s.     State  of  growing  rotten  ; 
act  of  making  rotten. 

If  the  spirit  protrude  a  little,  and  that  motion  be 
inordinate,  there  followeth  putrefaction,  which  ever 
dissolveth  the  consistence  of  the  body  into  much 
inequality. — Bacon. 

Vegetable  putrefaction  is  produced  by  throwing 
green  vegetables  in  a  heap  in  open  warm  air,  and 
pressing  them  together,  by  which  they  acquire  a 
putrid  stercoraceous  taste  and  odour.— Arbuthnut, 
On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments, 

Putrefaction  is  a  kind  of  fermentation,  or  intes- 
tine motion  of  bodies,  which  tends  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  that  form  of  their  existence  which  is  said  to 
be  their  natural  state.— Quincy. 

One  of  these  knots  rises  to  suppuration,  and  burst- 
ing excludes  its  putrefaction.— Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

The  decomposition  of  animal  bodies,  or  of  such 
plants  as  contain  azote  in  their  composition,  which 
takes  place  spontaneously  when  they  are  exposed  to 
the  air,  under  the  influence  of  moisture  and  warmth, 
is  called  putrefaction.  During  this  process  there  is 
a  complete  transposition  of  the  proximate  princi- 
ples, the  elementary  substances  combining  in  new 
and  principally  gaseous  compounds.  Oxygen  is  ab- 
sorbed from  the  atmosphere,  and  converted  into 
carbonic  acid  ;  one  portion  of  the  hydrogen  forms 
water  with  the  oxygen ;  another  forms  with  the 
azote,  the  carbon,  the  phosphorus,  and  the  sulphur 
respectively,  ammonia,  carburetted,  phosphuretted, 
and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gases,  which  occasion 
the  nauseous  smell  evolved  by  putrefying  bodies. 
. . .  The  circumstances  by  which  putrefaction  is 
counteracted,  are:  1.  the  chemical  change  of  the 
azotized  juices;  "i.  the  abstraction  of  the  water;  3. 
the  lowering  of  the  temperature;  4.  the  exclusion 
of  oxygen.— Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Mines. 

Must  pii.tr ef action's  breath 
Leave  nothing  of  this  heavenly  sight 

But  loathsomeness  and  ruin  ? 

Shelley,  Queen  Mob. 

Putrefactive,  adj.     Making  rotten. 

They  make  putrefactive  generations,  conformable 
unto  seminal  productions.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errours. 

If  the  bone  be  corrupted,  the  putrefactive  smell 
will  discover  it.— Wiseman,  Surgery. 

The  herbivorous  mammals  differ  from  the  carni- 
vorous more  in  the  character  of  their  large  than  of 
their  small  intestines.  The  less  putrefactive  nature 
of  their  food  renders  it  susceptible  of  a  longer  re- 
tention in  the  boAy.—Owen,  Anatomy  of  Verte- 
brates, vol.  iii.  p.  477. 

Putrefy.  v.  a.    Make  rotten ;  corrupt  with 
rottenness. 

To  keep  them  here, 
They  would  but  stink,  and  putrefy  the  air. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iv.  7. 
Many  ill  projects  are  undertaken,  and  private 
suits  putrefy  the  publick  good.— Bacon. 

The  ulcer  itself  being  putrefied.  I  scarified  it  and 
the  parts  about,  so  far  as  I  thought  necessary,  per- 
mitting them  to  bleed  freely,  and  thrust  out  the 
rotten  fresh.— Wiseman,  Surgery. 

A  wound  was  so  putrefied  as  to  endanger  the 
bone. — Sir  W.  Temple. 

Such  a  constitution  of  the  air,  &a  would  naturally 
putrefy  raw  flesh,  must  endanger  by  a  mortification 
— Arbuthnot. 
Putrefy,  v.  n.     Rot. 

All  imperfect  mixture  is  apt  to  putrefy,  and  wa- 
tery substances  are  more  apt  to  putrefy  than  oily.— 
Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 
These  hymns,  though  not  reyiye,  embalm  and 

spice 
The  world,  which  else  would  putrefy  with  vice. 

Donne 

The  pain  proceeded  from  some  acrimony  in  the 
serum,  whiph,  falling  into  this  declining  part,  pu- 
trefied.—  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Putrefying,  part.  adj.    Rotting  ;  corrupting 
with  rottenness. 

Prom  the  sole  of  the  foot,  eyen  unto  the  head 
there  is  no  soundness  in  it,  but  wounds  and  bruises 
and  putrefying  sores.— Isaiah,  i.  6. 

(See,  also,  under  Putrefaction.) 

Putrescence,  s.     State  of  rotting. 

Now  if  any  ground  this  effect  from  gall  or  choler 
because  being  the  fiery  humour,  it  will  readiest  sur- 
mount the  water,  we  may  confess  it  in  the  commor 
putrescence,  it  may  promotp  ejevation.  —  Sir  T 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Sumptuosity  and  sordidness;  revenge,  life-weari- 
ness, ambition,  darkness,  putrescence. — Carlyle,  The 
French  Revolution,  pt.  i.  b.  iii.  ch.  iii. 
Putrescent,  adj.     Growing  rotten. 

Aliment  is  not  only  necessary  for  repairing  the 
fluids  and  solids  of  an  animal,  but  likewise  to  keep 
the  fluids  from  the  putrescent  alkaline  state,  which 
they  would  acquire  by  constant  motion. — Arbuth- 
not, On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

Putrescible.  adj.    Capable  of,  liable  to,  pu- 
trescence. 

It  does  not  appear  to  be  putrescitye.— Philosophi- 
cal Transactions,  pt.i.  §  2:  1788. 
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Putrid,  adj.     Rotten  ;  corrupt. 

The  wine  to  putrid  blood  converted  flows. 

trailer. 

If  a  nurse  feed  only  on  flesh,  and  drink  water, 
her  milk,  instead  of  turning  sour,  will  turn  putrid, 
and  smell  like  urine.— Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature 
and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

Putrid  fever  is  that  kind  of  fever  in  which  the 
humours,  or  parts  of  them,  have  so  little  circulatory 
motion  that  they  fall  into  an  intestine  one,  andp«- 
trefy,  which  is  commonly  the  case  after  great  evacu- 
ations, great  or  excessive  heat.— Quincy. 
Putridity,    s.     Rottenness :    (plural  in  the 
extract). 

A  hundred  and  thirty  corpses,  of  men,  nay  of  wo- 
men and  even  children,  ...  lie  heaped  in  that  gla- 
cie-re;  putrid,  under  putridities:  the  horror  of  the 
world. — Carlyle,  The  French  Revolution,  pt.  ii.  b.  v. 
ch.  iii. 

Piitridness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Pu- 
trid. 

Nidorous  ructus  depends  on  the  foetid  spiritwosity 
of  the  ferment,  and  the  putridness  of  the  meat.— 
Sir  J.  Flayer,  Preternatural  State  of  the  Animal 
Humours. 
Purification.  *.     State  of  becoming  rotten. 

Putrificntion  must  nedes  be  in  a  bodyc.— Confu- 
tation of  Nicholas  Shaxton,  1).  vii.  b. :  1546. 
Putry.  adj.     Rotten.     Rare. 

Howl   not,   thou  putry   mould ;  groan  not,  ye 

graves ; 

Be  dumb,  all  breath !    Marston,  Antonio's  Revenge. 
Putter,  s.     One  who  puts. 

The  most  wretched  sort  of  people  are  dreamers 
upon  events  and  putters  of  cases. — Sir  S.  L'Es- 
trange. 
Putter  on.  s.     Inciter ;  instigator. 

My  (rood  lord  cardinal,  they  vent  reproaches 
Most  bitterly  on  you,  as  putter  on 
Of  these  exactions.       Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  i.  2. 

You  are  abused,  and  by  some  putter  on, 
That  will  be  damn'd  for't.    Id.,  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  1. 

Putter  out.  s.  One  who  puts  anything  out ; 
especially  money  at  interest.  A  peculiar 
form  of  this  kind  of  mixture  of  investment 
and  insurance  was  common  in  the  reigns  oi 
Elizabeth  and  James  I.  Those  who  were 
bound  for  uncertain,  long,  or  distant  ex- 
peditions would  place  out  a  sum  on  condi- 
tion of  receiving  two,  three,  four,  or  five. 
for  one,  on  their  return,  and  nothing  on 
their  non-return.  This  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing extracts. 

I  do  intend,  this  year  of  jubilee  coming  on,  t( 
travel;  and  because  I  will  not  altogether  go  upoi 
expence,  I  am  determined  to  put  forth  some  fivt 
thousand  pound,  to  be  paid  me  five  for  one,  upoi 
the  return  of  my  wife,  myself,  and  my  dog  from  tin 
Turk's  Court  at  Constantinople.  If  ail,  or  either,  o 
us  miscarry  in  the  journey,  'tis  gone  ;  if  we  be  sue 
cessful,  why  there  will  be  five  and  twenty  thousam 
pounds  to  entertain  time  with. — If.  Jouson,  Everi 
Man  out  of  his  Humour,  ii.  'A. 

At  his  return  from  Hell, 
Who  gave  me  to  take 
His  three  fur  one.  Id.,  Epigrams,  134 

These  toylesome  passages  I  undertooke, 
And  gave  out  coyne,  and  many  a  hundred  broke, 
Which  these  base  mungrels  tooke,  and  promised  mi 
To  give  one  five  for  one,  some  four,  some  three: 
But  now  those  hounds  no  other  pay  affords 
Than  shifting,  scornefull  looks,  and  scurvy  worcles. 
Taylor  (the  Water-poet),  A  Kicksie-ivinsie 

to  the  reader. 

Taylor's  ventures  were  for  small  amounts 
his  own  payment  being  made  in  book? 
These  amply  justify  the  change  made  in  tin 
following  extract,  where  the  old  copie 
have  five  for  one. 

When  we  were  boys. 

Who  would  believe  that  there  were  mountaineers 
Dewlapped  like  bulls,  whose  throats  had  hanging  a 

them 

Wallets  of  flesh  ?    Or  that  there  were  such  men 
Whose  heads  were  in  their  breasts  ?  which  now  w 

find 

Each  putter  out  on  five  for  one  will  bring  us 
(Jood  warrant  of.  Shakespear,  Tempest,  iii.  I 

Here  putter  out  means  traveller,  or  ad 
venturer.  Dyce's  text,  virtually  the  same 
transposes  the  number,  and  runs — 

Each  putter-out  of  one  for  five. 
See  Nares,  whence  the  preceding  extract 
are  taken,  and  Dyce's  Shakespear  Glos 
sary. 

Putting-stone,  s.  Stoning  for  putting,  i.£ 
throwing  overhand. 
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In  some  parts  of  Scotland  stones  are  laid  at  tho 
gates  of  great  houses,  which  they  call  putting  stones, 
for  trials  of  strength. — Pope. 

Those  [sports  of  the  Highlanders]  retained,  are 
throwing  the  putting-stone,  or  stone  of  strength,  as 
they  call  it ;  which  occasions  an  emulation  who  can 
throw  a  weighty  one  the  farthest. — Pennant,  Tour 
in  Scotland:  1769. 

Puttock.  s.  [Lat.  buteo  =  buzzard.]     Kite. 

Like  as  a  puttocke  having  spyde  in  flight 
A  gentle  falcon  sitting  on  an  hill, 
( \Vhose  other  wing  now  made  unmeet  for  flight 
'Was  lately  broken  by  some  fortune  ill) 
The  foolish  kyte,  led  with  licentious  will, 
Doth  beate  upon  the-gentle  bird  in  vaine. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

The  Romish  puttock  hath  scared  the  dove  out  of 
the  plain. — Harmar,  Translation  of  lieza,  p.  273. 

Who  finds  the  partridge  in  the  puttock's  uest, 
But  may  imagine  how  the  bird  was  dead, 
Although  the  kite  soar  with  unbloody'd  beak? 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iii.  2. 

The  next  are  those,  which  are  called  birds  of 
prey,  as  the  eagle,  bxwk,  puttock,  and  cormorant.— 
Peacham. 

Puttock-shrouds.  *.  pi.  In  Navigation. 
Corruption  of  futtoch  (foot/look).  See 
Shrouds. 

The  boatswain's  driver  was  commanded  to  whip 
him  up  with  the  cat-and-nine-tails ;  the  smart  of 
this  application  made  him  exert  himself  so  much, 
that  he  actually  arrived  at  the  puttock-shrouds. — 
Smollett,  Roderick  Random,  ch.  xxvii. 

Patty,  s.     [Fr.  potee.~\ 

1.  Kind  of  powder  on  which  glass  is  ground. 

An  object  glass  of  a  fourteen  foot  telescope,  made 
by  an  artificer  at  London,  I  once  mended  consider- 
ably, by  grinding  it  on  pitch  with  putty,  and  lean- 
ing on  it  very  easily  in  the  grinding,  lest  the  putty 
should  scratch  it.— Sir  I.  Newton. 

2.  Cement,  made  of  whitening  and  oil,  used 
by  glaziers  in  fixing  window-glass  in  win- 
dow frames. 

Pnzel,  or  Puzzel.  s.  Form  of  Pucelle;  in 
most  cases  an  intentional  mispronuncia- 
tion. There  seems  but  little  need  to  do 
what  has  been  done  by  some  critics,  viz., 
deduce  it  from  the  Italian  puzzolente,  as  a 
separate  word. 

Hear,  how  the  dying  Salisbury  doth  groan ! 

ilt  irks  his  heart  he  cannot  be  revenged, 
frenchmen,  I'll  be  a  Salisbury  to  you  : 
Pucelle  or  puzzel,  dolphin  or  dog-fish, 
Your  hearts  I'll  stamp  out  with  my  horse's  heels. 
Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  i.  4. 
No  nor  yet  any  droyle  or  puzzel  in  the  country, 
but  will  carry  a  nosegay  in   her  hand. — Stubbes, 
Anatomy  of  Abuses. 
Puzzle,  v.  a.    [  ?  ] 

1.  Perplex  j  confound  ;  embarrass ;  entangle  ; 
gravel ;  put  to  a  stand ;  teaze. 

Your  presence  needs  must  puzzle  Antony. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  7. 

I  say  there  is  no  darkness  but  ignorance,  in  which 
thou  art  more  puzzled  than  the  Egyptians  in  their 
fog.— Id.,  TwelJth-Night,  iv.2. 

Both  armies  of  the  enemy  would  have  been  puzzled 
what  to  have  done.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the 
Grand  Rebellion. 

A  very  shrewd  disputant  in  those  points  is  dex- 
terous in  puzzling  others,  if  they  be  not  thorough- 
paced speculators  in  those  great  theories. — Dr.  H. 
More,  Divine  Dialogues. 

I  shall  purposely  omit  the  mention  of  arguments 
which  relate  to  infinity,  as  being  not  so  easily  in- 
telligible, and  therefore  more  apt  to  puzzle  and 
amuse,  than  to  convince. — Bishop  Wilkins. 

iHe  is  perpetually  puzzltd  and  perplexed  amidst 
his  own  blunders,  and  mistakes  the  sense  of  those 
he  would  confute.— Addition. 
Persons,  who  labour  under  real  evils,  will  not 
puzzle  themselves  with  conjectural  ones.— Richard- 
son, Clarissa. 

2.  Make  intricate ;  entangle. 

The  ways  of  heaven  are  dark  and  intricate, 
Puzzled  in  mazes,  and  perplex'd  with  error. 

Addison. 

I  did  not  indeed  at  first  imagine  there  was  in  it 
such  a  jargon  of  ideas,  such  an  inconsistency  of 
notions,  such  a  confusion  of  particles,  that  rather 
puzzle  than  connect  the  sense,  which  in  some  places 
In'  seems  to  have  aimed  at,  as  I  found  upon  my  nearer 
perusal  of  it.— Id. 
Spelt  with  .v. 

He  pussels  himself  to  vindicate  that  ridiculous 
fable.— Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy ,  p.  678. 

Puzzle,  v.  n.     Become  bewildered  in  one's 
own  notions,   as,    '  He  puzzled    over   it.' 
Probably,  however,  the  construction  is  ac 
tive,  the  reflective  pronoun  self  being  un  - 
derstood. 

VOL.  II. 
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Puzzle,  s. 

1.  Embarrassment;  perplexity. 

Men  in  great  fortunes  are  strangers  to  themselves, 
and  while  they  are  in  the  puzzle  of  business,  they  i 
have  no  time  to  tend  their  health  either  of  body  or 
mind. — Bacon,  Essays. 

2.  Enigma;  riddle. 

Puzzleneaded.  adj.     Having  the  head  full 
of  confused  notions.     Colloquial. 

He  [Maittaire]  seems  to  have  been  a  puzzleheaded 
man,  with  a  large  share  of  scholarship,  but  with 
little  geometry  or  logick  in  his  head,  without  method, 
and  possessed  of  little  genius.— Johnson,  mBoswell's 
Life. 

Puzzling,    part.   adj.      Showing  bewilder- 
ment or  perplexity. 

The  servant  is  a  puzzling  fool,  that  heeds  nothing. 
—Sir  £.  L' Estrange. 

Pygarg,  or  Pygarg.  *.     [Fr.  pygargue  ;  Gr. 

trvycifiyog,    from    irvyr)  =  buttocks  +  apyo<;  = 

white.]     Animal  wi'th  a  white  rump  ;  such 
being  its  import,  it  is  capable  of  being  ap- 
plied to  more  animals  than  one. 
1.  In  the  following  extract  it  probably  means 
the  nilghau. 

3  Thou  shalt  not  eat  any  abominable  thing. 

4  These  are  the  beasts  which  ye  shall  eat :  the  ox, 
the  sheep,  and  the  goat, 

5  The  hart,  and  the  roebuck,  and  the  fallow  deer, 
and  the  wild  goat,  and  the  pygarg,  and  the  wild  ox, 
and  the  chamois. 

6  And  every  beast  that   parteth  the  hoof,  and 
cleaveth  the  cleft  into  two  claws,  and  cheweth  the 
cud  among  the  beasts,  that  shall  ye  eat.— Deutero • 
nomy,  xiv.  3—6. 
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other ;  yet  surely  in  such  a  supposed  universal  decay 
of  nature,  even  mankind  itself,  that  is  now  nourished, 
though  not  produced,  by  the  earth,  must  have  de- 
generated in  stature  and  strength  in  every  genera- 
tion.— Bentley. 

Mr.  Harris  . . .  alludes  to  the  common  belief  among 
the  Abyssinians  in  a  pifimy  race  of  this  nature.— 
Baring  Gould,  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Tailed 
Men. 

Pygmy,  v.  a.     Dwarf.     Hare. 

^Stand  off,  thou  poetaster,  from  thy  press, 
Who  piigmiest  martyrs  with  thy  dwarf-like  verse. 
A.  Wood,  Fasti  Oxonienses,  vol.ii.  p.  799: 1st  ed. 

Pyloric.  adj.  Connected  with,  relating  to, 
having  the  character  of,  a  pylorus. 

This  membrane  is  usually  of  a  pale  pink  colour, 
deeper  tinted  at  thepyloric  than  at  the  cardiac  por- 
tion.— Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,  vol.  iii.  p.  436. 

Pylorus,  s.  [Gr.  irvXwpuc.  =  gatekeeper ;  Trv\ti 
~  gate.]  In  Anatomy.  That  part  of  the 
intestine  which  connects  the  stomach  with 
the  duodenum,  opening  from  the  former 
into  the  latter,  with  its  sphincter  muscles 
guarding,  as  it  were,  the  intestines. 

Commencing  from  the  pylorus,  the  duodenum  is 
considerably  dilated;  but  its  diameter  soon  con- 
tracts, and  the  rest  of  the  tract  of  the  small  intes- 
tines is  of  pretty  equable  dimensions  throughout,  or 
if  it  presents  constrictions  here  and  there,  they  dis- 
appear when  the  u'ut  is  distended.— Owen,  Anatomy 
of  Vertebrates,  vol.  in.  p.  4WJ. 
Pyral.  adj  Relating  to  a  pyre.  Rare. 

Whether  unto  eight  or  ten  bodies  of  men,  to  add 
one  of  a  woman,  as  being  more  inflammable  and 
unctuously  constituted  for  the  better  pyrall  com- 
bustion were  any  rational  practice.— Sir  T.  Browne 
Hydrotaphia.  (Rich.) 


(Falco  albicilla). 

Pygmean,   adj.     Belonging  to,  having  the 
character  of,  a  pygmy. 

They,  less  than  smallest  dwarfs  in  narrow  room, 
Throng  numberless  like  that  pygmean  race 
Beyond  the  Indian  mount. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  779. 

In  his  first  voyage  he  was  carried,  by  a  prosperous 
storm,  to  a  discovery  of  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
pygmean  empire.— Arbuthnot  and  Pope,  Martinus 
Scriblerus. 

Pygmy.  *.     [Fr.  pygmee  ;  Gr.  Trvjpaiog .] 

1.  Dwarf;  one  of  a  nation  fabled  to  be  only 
three  spans  high,  and  after  long  wars  to 
have  been  destroyed  by  cranes ;  anything 
little. 

Of  so  low  a  stature,  that  in  relation  to  the  other 
they  appear  as  pigmies.— Heylin. 

When  cranes  invade,  his  little  sword  and  shield 
The  pigmy  takes. 

Creech,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xiii.  216. 

The  criticks  of  a  more  exalted  taste  may  discover 
such  beauties  in  the  antient  poetry  as  may  escape 
the  comprehension  of  us  pigmies  of  a  more  limited 
genius.— Garth. 

Seldom  since  the  war  of  pygmies  and  cranes  was 
there  seen  so  anomalous  a  thing.— Carlyle,  French 
Revolution,  pt.  i.  b.  v.  ch.  vi. 

2.  In  the  following  extract  the  name  is  sug- 
gested, as  a  zoological  one,  for  the  ape 
which  formed  the  subject  of  the  treatise. 
At    present,    however,    it  is   superfluous 
in   this   sense,   the  names   Orang,    Mias, 
Chimpanzee,    and    Gorilla    being    amply 
sufficient. 

That  the  pygmies  of  the  ancients  were  a  sort  of 
apes,  a.nd  not  of  human  race,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
prove  in  the  following  essay.  And,  if  pygmies  were 
only  apes,  then,  in  all  probability,  our  ape  may  be  a 
Pl/gmie;  a  sort  of  animal  so  much  resembling  man, 
that  both  the  ancients  and  moderns  have  reputed  it 
to  be  a  puny  race  of  mankind  called  to  this  day 
Homo  Sylvestris,  the  wild  man,  orang-outang,  or  a 
man  of  the  woods ;  by  Africans,  Quoias  Morrou ;  by 
others,  Baris  or  Barris ;  and  by  the  Portuguese,  the 
Salvage.  But  observing  that  under  these  names 
they  describe  different  animals,  for  distinction's 
sake,  and  to  avoid  equivocation,  1  shall  call  the  sub- 
ject, of  which  I  am  about  to  give  the  anatomy,  a 
pygmie  from  its  stature;  which  I  find  to  be  just  the 
bame  with  the  stature  of  thep^/miesof  the  ancients. 
— Tyson,  Orang-Outang,  sice  Homo  Sylvestris,  or 
the  Anatomy  of  a  Pygmie. 

Pygmy,  adj.     Small ;  little ;  short. 

The  sun  is  gone :  but  yet  Castara  stays, 
And  will  add  stature  to  thy  pigmy  days. 

Uabington,  Castara,  Tn  Winter,  p.  62. 

If  they  deny  the  present  spontaneous  production 

of  larger  plants,  and  confine  the  earth  to  as  pygmy 

birth*  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  as  they  do  iu  the 
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origin,  probably,  being  Egyptian— though 
uncertain  and  disputed  as  to  its  exact  de- 
tails.] 

1.  In  Geometry.    See  extracts  from  Harris 
and  Hirst. 

A  pyramid  [is]  a  solid  figure,  whose  base  is  a 
polygon,  and  whose  sides  are  plain  triangles,  their 
several  points  meeting  in  one. — Harris. 

The  principal  properties  of  pyramids  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  1.  Every  pyramid  is  equivalent  to  one- 
third  of  a  prism  having  the  same  base  and  altitude. 
Hence,  2.  All  pyramids  having  equivalent  bases  and 
equal  altitudes  are  equivalent.  3.  The  solid  content 
of  a  pyramid  is  measured  by  the  product  of  the  area 
of  the  base  into  one-third  of  the  altitude.  4.  If  a 
pyramid  is  cut  by  a  plane  parallel  to  its  base,  the 
frustum  (or  part  comprehended  between  the  base 
and  the  section)  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  -three  pyra- 
mids having  for  their  common  altitude  that  of  the 
frustum,  and  of  which  the  bases  am  respectively  t  lie 
lower  base  of  the  frustum,  the  upper  base  of  the 
frustum,  and  a  mean  proportional  between  them. 
Pyramids  are  denominated  from  the  figures  of  their 
bases,  being  Triangular,  Quadrangular,  Pentagonal, 
&c.,  according  as  the  base  is  a  triangle,  a  quadrangle, 
a  pentagon,  &c.— Hirst,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

2.  Building   so   shaped;  especially  those  in 
Egypt — '  The  Pyramids.'' 

Beside  the  eternal  Nile, 
The  pyramids  have  risen, 
Nile  shall  pursue  his  changeless  way : 

Those  pyramids  shall  fall ; 
Yea !  not  a  stone  shall  stand  to  tell 

The  spot  whereon  they  stood.  Shelley.  Queen  Mob. 

The  pyramids  and  the  labyrinth  are  assigned  to 
various  kings.  According  to  Herodotus,  or  Diodo- 
rus,  the  three  great  pyramids  were  built  by  Cheops 
(or  Chernrnis)  and  Chephren,  two  brothers,  and 
Mycerinus,  the  son  of  Cheops.  Manetho  states 
that  Uenephes  built  the  pyramids  near  Cochome; 
and  that  Suphis,  and  not  Cheops,  was  the  builder 
of  the  great  pyramid.— Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  A  n  Histo- 
rical Survey  of  the  Astronomy  of  the  Ancients,  ch. 
vi.  sect.  viii. 

8.  Generally  any  object  of  that  form. 

An  hollow  crystal  pyramid  he  takes, 

In  firmamental  waters  dipt  above, 
Of  it  a  broad  extinguisher  he  makes, 

And  hoods  the  flames  that  to  their  quarry  drove. 
Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  cclxxxi. 

There  were  pies  of  spiced  meat  and  trout  fresh 
from  the  stream,  bams  that  Westphalia  never 
equalled,  pyramids  of  bread  of  every  form  and 
flavour. — B.  Disraeli,  Sybil. 

Pyramidal,    adj.      Having  the  form  of  a 
pyramid. 

Disguising  the  shafts  of  chimneys  in  various 
fashions,  whereof  the  noblest  is  the  pyramidal. — 
Sir  H.  Wotton,  Elements  of  Architecture. 

Of  which  sort  likewise  are  the  gems  or  stones, 
that   are   here   shot   into   cubes,  into  pyramidal 
forms,  or  into  angular  columns. —  Woodward,  Essay 
towards  a  Natural  History  of  the  Earth. 
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Pyramidic.  adj.     Pyramidal. 

But  when  their  gold  depress'd  the  yielding  scale, 
Their  gold  in  pyramidic  plenty  piled, 
He  saw  the  unutterable  grief  prevail. 

Sl<«nstone,  Elegies,  six. 
Pyramidical.  adj.     Pyramidal. 

The  pyramidical  idea  of  its  flame,  upon  occasion 
of  the  candles,  is  what  is  in  question. — Locke. 
Pyramidically.  adv.     In  form  of  a  pyramid. 
Olympus  is  the  largest,  and  therefore  he  makes  it 
the  basis  upon  which  Ossa  stands,  that  being  the 
next  to  Olympus  in  magnitude,  and  Pelion  being 
the  least,  is  placed  above  Ossa,  and  thus  they  rise 
pyramidically. — Uroome,  Notes  on  tlie  Odyssey. 

Pyramis.  s.  Pyramid,  of  which  it  is  the 
Latin  and  Greek  form. 

The  form  of  a  pyramis  in  flame,  which  we  usually 
see,  is  merely  by  accident,  and  that  the  air  about,  by 
quenching  the  sides  of  the  flame,  crushetb  it,  and 
extenuateth  it  into  that  form,  for  of  itself  it  would 
be  round,  and  therefore  smoke  is  in  the  figure  of  a 
pyramis  reversed ;  for  the  air  quencheth  the  flame, 
and  receiveth  the  smoke.— Bacon,  Natural  and  Ex- 
perimental History. 

Searching  the  inside  of  the  greatest  Egyptian 
pyramis. — Hakewill,  Apology,  p.  199. 

Place  me  some  god  upon  a  piramis. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Philaster. 

They  lessen  into  the  point  of  a  pyramis.— Jeremy 
Taylor,  Sermons:  1651. 

Plural  in  -ides. 

Know,  sir,  that  I 
Will  not  wait  pinion'd  at  your  master's  court : 

Rather  make 

My  country's  high  pyramides  my  gibbet. 
And  hang  rne  up  in  chains  ! 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  2. 
Coventry  from  thence  her  name  at  first  did  raise, 
Now  flourishing  with  fanes  and  proud  piramides. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  xiii. 
Pyre.  s.  [Lat.  pyra.~\     Pile  to  be  burnt. 

The  great  pyre  is  now  kindled :  smoke,  fire,  dark- 
ness, horror,  and  confusion,  cover  the  face  of  all 
things. — Glanville,  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  ch.xiv. 

When  his  brave  son  upon  the  fun'ral  pyre 
He  saw  extended,  and  his  beard  on  fire, 
He  turned  and,  weeping,  ask'd  his  friends  what  crime 
Had  curs'd  his  age  to  this  unhappy  time. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  x.  398. 
With  tender  billet-doux  he  lights  the  pyre, 
And  breathes  three  ara'rous  sighs  to  raise  the  fire. 

Pope,  Rape  oftlie  Lock,  canto  ii. 
Pyretoloey.    s.     [Gr.  Xoyof  =  word,  reason, 
principle.]     In  Medicine.     See  extract. 

Pyretology  [is]  a  term  for  the  doctrine  or  consi- 
deration of  fevers,  their  nature,  causes,  and  distinc- 
tive characters.— Mayne,  Expository  Lexicon  of  the 
Terms  ancient  and  modern  in  Medical  and  General 
Science. 

Pyrexia.  *.  [Gr.  Trvptgic  =  fever,  feverish- 
ness.]  In  Nosology,  The  name  (in  the 
plural,  pyrexicB)  of  one  of  Cullen's  classes 
of  fevers. 

Pyrites,  s.  [Gr.  =  firestone.]  In  Mineralogy. 
See  extracts :  (as  a  current,  rather  than  a 
technical  word,  it  is  limited  to  the  bisul- 
phuret  of  iron,  i.e.  iron  pyrites). 

Pyrites  contains  sulphur,  sometimes  arsenic, 
always  iron,  and  sometimes  copper. —  Woodward. 

Pyrites  is  a  native  bisulphuret  of  iron.  Copper 
pyrites,  called  vulgarly  mundick,  is  a  bisulphuret  of 
copper.—  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures 
and  Mines. 

[The  term  pyrites']  was  originally  applied  to  the 
harder  varieties  of  bisulphide  of  iron  which  strike 
fire  with  steel.  The  German  equivalent  Kies  pro- 
bably expresses  the  same  idea  as  Kiesel,  flint,  for  in 
the  earliest  forms  of  fire-Moil  the  charge  was  ignited 
by  a  piece  of  pyrites  striking  against  the  steel  cover- 
ing the  pan,  the  use  of  flints  for  the  same  purpose 
being  a  later  improvement.  At  the  present  time 
When  used  alone,  pyrites  is  usually  understood  as 
expressing  iron  pyrites.  The  various  terms  com- 
pounded of  pyrites,  expressing  sulphides  and  arse- 
nides of  different  compositions,  are  translations  of 
the  corresponding  compounds  of  Kies.  Such  are 
copper  pyrites,  arsenical  pyrites,  nickel  pyrites 
cobalt  pyrites,  and  magnetic  pyrites.  Taken  as  the 
name  of  a  group  in  this  way,  the  term  pyrites  forms 
one  of  the  three  divisions  of  minerals,  used  bv  the 
Old  German  miners,  namely,  Kies  or  pyrites  (hard 
ores  P),  Glance  or  glassy  ores,  and  Blende  or  brilliant 
ores.  According  to  Koch,  Marcasites,  another  old 
term  for  pyrites,  is  of  Arabic  origin,  and  also  signifies 
nre-stone.  'I  he  common  term  for  pyrites  used  in 
Cornwall  is  mundiu.— Bristow,  in  Brande  and  Cox 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Pyrolatry.  s.  [Gr.  vvp  =  fire  +  Xarptla  = 
worship.]  Adoration  of  fire. 

This  pyrolatry  or  fire-worship,  was  an  idolatry 
Qitlerent  from  what  we  have  yet  met  with  —  Dr  A 
Young  On  Idolatrous  Corruptions  in  Religion,ii. 
llj  :  i  /  o  1. 
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Pyroiigrneous.  s.  [Gr.  irvp  =  fire  +  Lat.  lig~ 
nuw  =  \vood;  hence  a  hybrid  form.  Ety- 
mologically,  the  word  is  improved  by  the 
substitution  of  the  Greek  £,v\uif=  wood  ; 
and  such  compounds  as  pyroxylic,  &c., 
exist,  though  of  a  more  technical  character 
than  the  present.]  Term  in  chemistry 
applied  to  certain  products  from  the  distil- 
lation of  wood. 

Wood-tar  . . .  submitted  to  distillation  . . .  yields 
an  aqueous,  acid  liquor  (pyroligneous  acid),  and  a 
volatile  oily  matter  (oil  of  tar)  ;  the  residue  in  the 
still  is  pitch. — Pereira,  Elements  of  Materia  Medica 
and  Therapeutics,  p.  1203:  1850. 
Pyrolignous.  adj.  Pyroligneous. 

Vinegar  may  be  distinguished  into  four  varieties. 
...  1.  Wine  vinegar ;  2.  Malt  vinegar ;  8.  Sugar  vine- 
gar; 4.  Wood  vinegar,  or  pyrolignous  acid.  Fer- 
mentation is  the  source  of  the  acid  in  the  first  three 
varieties  .  .  .  When  we  distil  a  vegetable  body  in 
a  close  vessel,  we  obtain,  at  first,  the  included 
water  . . .  next .  . .  another  portion  of  water  at  the 
expense  of  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  of  tne  body; 
a  proportional  quantity  of  charcoal  is  set  free,  and 
with  the  successive  increase  of  the  heat,  a  small  por- 
tion of  charcoal  combines  with  the  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  to  form  acetic  acid.  This  was  considered 
for  some  time  as  a  peculiar  acid,  and  was  accord- 
ingly called  pyrolignous  acid. . . .  Birch  and  beech 
afford  most  pyrolignous  acid,  and  pine  the  least. . . . 
Pyrolignous  acid  posseses,  in  a  very  eminent  degree, 
antiputrescent  properties.  Flesh  steeped  in  it  for  a 
few  hours  may  be  afterwards  dried  in  the  air  with- 
out corrupting;  but  it  becomes  hard  and  somewhat 
leather-like ;  so  that  this  mode  of  preparation  does 
not  answer  well  for  butcher's  meat  Fish  are  some- 
times cured  with  it.— Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Mines,  Acetic  Acid. 
Pyromancy,  s.  [Gr.  nvp  =  fire  +  uavTiia  = 
prophecy.]  Divination  by  fire. 

Divination  was  invented  by  the  Persians,  and  is 
seldom  or  never  taken  in  a  good  sense :  there  are 
four  kinds  of  divination,  hydromancy,  pyromancy, 
aeromancy,  geomancy.  —  Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris 
Canonici. 

Pyromantic.  adj.  Relating  to  divination  by 
fire  :  (used  sub stantiv ally). 

The  flamens,  or  pyromanticks,  he  sacrificed  to 
their  idol.  —  Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of  some 
Years'  Travels  into  Africa  and  the  Great  Asia, 
p.  264. 

Pyrometer,  s.  [Gr.  irvp  =  fire  +  ptrpov  =  mea- 
sure.] Instrument  to  measure  the  altera- 
tion of  the  dimensions  of  metals,  and  other 
solid  bodies,  arising  from  heat. 

In  entering  upon  this  subject,  I  also  said  that 
there  were  a  few  exceptions  as  to  heat  being  always 
manifested  by  an  expansion  of  matter.  One  class  of 
these  exceptions  is  only  apparent :  moist  clay,  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  fibre,  and  other  substances  of  a 
mixed  nature,  which  contain  matter  of  different 
characters,  some  of  which  is  more  and  some  less 
volatile,  i.e.,  expansible,  are  contracted  on  the  appli- 
cation of  heat ;  this  arises  from  the  more  volatile 
matter  being  dissipated  in  the  form  of  vapour  or 
gas ;  and  the  interstices  of  the  less  volatile  being 
thus  emptied,  the  latter  contracts  by  its  own  cohe- 
sive attraction,  giving  thus  a  priinft  facie  appearance 
of  contraction  by  heat.  The  pyrotneter  of  Wedg- 
wood is  explicable  on  this  principle.— Grove,  On  tlie 
Correlation  of  Physical  Forces. 

The  instruments  thus  far  described,  though  called 
pyrometers,  .  .  .  are  incapable  of  measuring  very 
elevated  temperatures,  and  even  if  they  could  do  so 
their  indications  are  unconnected  with  the  ordinary 
therrnoinetric  scale.  Wedgwood,  by  means  of  the 
pyrometer  which  bears  his  name,  was  the  first  to 
accomplish  this  object  with  any  degree  of  success. 
. . .  Guyton  de  Morveau.in  1804,  invented  a  platinum 
pyrometer. . . .  Daniel),  unaware  cf  Guyton's  pyro- 
meter, invented  one  on  somewhat  the  same  principle, 
but  certainly  more  trustworthy  in  its  indications. 
...  In  18:30  Daniell  improved  his  pyrometer  by  divid- 
ing it  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  he  termed  the 

Register,  the  other  the  Scale In  a  paper  read 

before  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1S86,  Pouil- 
let  proposed  three  methods  of  measuring  high  tem- 
peratures  Owing  to  the  investigations  of  Reg- 

nault,  our  knowledge  of  the  rate  of  expansion  of 

gases  has  of  late  become  far  more  accurate M. 

Becquerel's  pyrometer  is  a  thermo-electric  couple 
formed  by  the  union  of  a  wire  of  platinum  with 
another  of  palladium  ;  the  current  generated  regu- 
larly increasing  with  the  temperature  up  to  the 
fusion  of  palladium  at  about  1500°  C  =2730°  Fahr. 
Observations  with  this  pyrometer  caused  M.  Bec- 
querel  to  suggest  an  optical  pyrometer ;  a  means  of 
determining  any  temperature,  however  elevated,  by 
measuring  the  intensity  of  the  light  emitted  from 
the  glowing  source.— Hirst,  in  Brande  and  Cox, 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Pyrometric.  adj.     Relating  to  a  pyrometer. 
Pyrometric  balls  of  red  clay,  coated  with  a  fusible 
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lead  enamel,  are  employed  in  the  English  potteries 
to  ascertain  the  temperature  of  the  glaze  kilns.— 
Ui-e,  Dictionary  cf  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Pyrope.  s.  [Lat.  pyropus  =  garnet,  ruby, 
from  Gr.  irvp.~\  In  Mineralogy.  Variety 
of  garnet  so  called. 

Pyrope  .  .  .  when  heated  becomes  black  and 
opaque ;  on  cooling,  yellowish  and  then  red.  Fusi- 
ble with  difficulty  before  the  blowpipe  into  a  black 
glass  . . .  not  acted  upon  by  acids.— Phillips,  Mine- 
ralogy. 

Pyrophorus.  s.  [Gr.  qipta  =  I  bear.]  See 
extracts. 

Pyrophorus  is  the  generic  name  of  any  chemical 
preparation,  generally  a  powder,  which  inflames 
spontaneously  when  exposed  to  air.— Ure,  Diction- 
ary of  A  rts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Homberg's  pyrophorus  is  made  by  mixing  equal 
weights  of  alum  and  brown  sugar,  and  stirring  the 
mixture  over  the  lire  in  an  iron  ladle  till  quite  dry ; 
it  is  then  put  into  an  earthen  or  coated  glass  bottle, 
and  heated  red-hot  s!>  long  as  a  flame  appears  at  the 
mouth ;  it  is  then  removed,  carefully  stopped,  and 
suffered  to  cool.  The  black  powder  which  it  con- 
tains becomes  glowing  hot  when  exposed  for  a  few 
minutes  to  the  air.  The  experiment  succeeds  best 
in  a  damp  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  ignition 
is  frequently  accelerated  by  breathing  upon  the 
powder. . . .  An  excellent  pyrophorus  is  afforded  by 
heating  tartrate  of  lead  red-hot  in  a  glass  tube,  in 
which  it  may  afterwards  be  hermetically  sealed. 
When  the  tube  is  broken,  and  the  black  powder 
within  it  shaken  out  through  the  air,  it  burns  with 
the  emission  of  a  dense  smoke  of  oxide  of  lead.  The 
spontaneous  inflammability  of  this  pyrophorus  is 
probably  due  to  minutely  divided  lead.— Hirst,  in 
Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  A  rt. 

Pyrosis.  5.  [Gr.]  Medical  name  for  Wa- 
ter brash. 

Pyrosis  has  been  viewed  as  a  form  of  indigestion 
. . .  Dr.  Pern ber ton  viewed  it  as  a  morbidly  increased 
secretion  from  the  stomach.— Copland,  Dictionary 
of  Practical  Medicine. 

Pyrotechnical.    adj.      Connected  with,   re*- 

lating  to,  constituted  by,  fireworks. 
Pyrotechnics,   s.  pi.      [Gr.   irvp  =  fire  +  rexvr) 

=  art.]     Art  of  fireworks. 
Pyrotechnist,  s.     One  who  understands  py- 
rotechnics. 

The  author  of  the  Rambler  may  be  considered,  on 
this  occasion,  as  the  ringleader  "of  a  sucessful  riot, 
though  not  as  a  skilful  pyrotechnist. — Steevcns  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  in  Boswell's  Life. 

Pyrotechny.  s.  Art  of  managing  fire ;  art 
of  making  fireworks. 

Great  discoveries  have  been  made  by  the  means 
of  pyrotechny  and  chemistry,  which  in  late  ages 
have  attained  to  a  greater  height  than  formerly.— 
Sir  M.  Hale,  Origination  of  Mankind. 

If  we  take  up  the  first  volume  of  Hutton's  abridg- 
ment of  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  which  com- 
prises the  first  seven  volumes  of  the  original  publi- 
cation, extending  over  seven  years,  i'rom  1665  to 
1672  inclusive,  we  shall  find  that  of  about  450  com- 
munications, . .  .  only  nine  come  un3er  the  heads  of 
algebra  and  geometry,  or  pure  science;  that  of 
about  140  relating  to  mechanical  philosophy,  and 
arranged  under  the  heads  of  dynamics,  astronomy, 
chronology,  navigation,  gunnery,  hydraulics,  pneu- 
matics, optics,  electricity,  magnetism,  pyrotechny, 
thermometry,  etc.,  nine  in  every  ten  are  mere  ac- 
counts of  observations  and  experiments,  or  explana- 
tions and  hypotheses  in  which  there  is  little  or  no 
mathematics.— Craik,  History  of  English  Litera- 
ture, vol.  ii.  p.  153. 

Pyrrhic,  adj.  [from  Lat.  pyrrhicius,  mas- 
culine ;  pes  =  foot,  being  understood.]  In 
Greek  and  Latin  Prosody.  Foot,  formed 
by  two  short  syllables :  (as,  '  Deus,  Qtoc, ; 
the  extract  gives  the  Latin  form). 

Hodie  is  used  as  a  pyrrhichius  in  seen.  ii.  v.  It 
[oftlie  Heautontimorumenos  of  Terence.] — Uallam, 
View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the  middle 
Ages,  pt.  i.  ch.  iv. 

Pyrrhic,  adj.  [from  Lat.  pyrrhicia,  femi- 
nine ;  saltatio  =  dance,  being  understood.] 
Martial  dance  so  called. 

Ye  have  the  Pyrrhic  dance  as  yet; 

Where  is  the  Pyrrhic  phalanx  gone? 
Of  two  such  lessons  why  forget 
The  nobler  and  the  manlier  one  ? 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  canto  iii. 

Pyrrhonism,  s.  Pyrr/io  was  the  name  of  a 
Greek  philosopher,  who  carried  the  prin- 
ciple of  universal  doubt,  or  philosophic 
nescience,  to  an  extreme.  As  such,  its 
derivatives  are  proper,  rather  than  com- 
mon, names.  They  become  the  latter, 
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however,  when  used  to  denote  excessive 
doubt,  or  exaggerated  scepticism,  in 
general. 

All  the  common-place  arguments  that  Bayle  and 
others  have  employed  to  establish  this  sort  of 
PyrrJwnism  will  be  quoted.— Bolingbroke,  On  the 
Study  of  History. 

Pythagorean,  s.  and  adj.  Like  Pyrrho- 
nism, &c.,  derivatives  from  Pythagoras, 
•  the  name  of  the  famous  Greek  philosopher, 
are  proper,  rather  than  common,  names. 
They  become  the  latter  when  they  suggest 
any  of  the  numerous  distinctive  real  or 
supposed  characteristics  of  the  Pythago- 
rean school ;  such  as  abstinence  from  ani- 
mal food,  belief  in  the  transmigration  of 
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souls,  and  (as  in  the  extract)  habit  of  strict 

silence. 

There  have  been  famous  female  Pythagoreans, 
notwithstanding  most  of  that  philosophy  consisted 
in  keeping  a  secret.— Addison,  Guardian,  no.  155. 

Pythoness.    s.      Priestess    of    the  Pythian 
Apollo  ;  prophetess. 

This  makes  us,  instead  of  running  to  God,  to  trust 
in  unskilful  physicians,  or,  like  Saul,  to  run  to  a 
pythonesse. — Jeremy  Baylor,  Sermons,  p.  Hi:  1651. 
She  stood  a  moment  as  a  pythoness 

Stands  on  her  tripod,  agonized,  and  full 
Of  inspiration  gathered  from  distress, 

When  all  the  heart-strings,  like  wild  horses,  pull 
The  heart  asunder ; — then,  as  more  or  less 

Their  speed  abated  or  their  strength  grew  dull, 
She  sunk  down  on  her  seat  by  slow  degrees, 
And  bowed  her  throbbing  head  o'er  trembling  knees. 
Byron,  Don  Juan,  vi.  107. 
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Pytiionic.  adj.  Connected  with,  relating  to, 
the  Pythian  Apollo;  prophetic. 

Those  pythonick  spirits  formerly  inhabited  under 
the  cavities  of  these  three  rocks. — Sir  P.  Rycaut, 
Present  State  of  the  Greek  and  Armenian  Churches, 
p.  406. 

Pyx.    *.    [Lat.  pyxis.']     Box   in  which  the 
Roman  Catholics  keep  the  host. 

The  bishop  of  Rome,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
papistes,  hath  set  up  a  new  faith  and  belief  of  their 
owne  devisinge;  that  the  same  body  really,  cor- 
porally, naturally,  and  sensibly,  is  in  this  worlde 
styll,  and  that  in  a  hundred  thousand  places  at  one 
time  ;  beynge  enclosed  in  every  pyx  and  bread  con- 
secrated.— Arclibishop  Cranmer,  Answer  to  Bishop 
Gardiner,  p.  56. 

He  hath  stolen  a  pix,  and  hang'd  must  a'  be. .. 
Let  gallows  gape  for  dog.  let  man  go  free. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iii.  6. 
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aUAB.  s.  This  word,  like  squab  and  others, 
is  one  of  an  imitative  character,  though 
its  application  to  certain  objects  relates  to 
their  form  rather  than  to  their  sound.  In 
Danish,  quap  means  a  dewlap.  More  fre- 
quently, however,  it  applies  to  some  flat- 
tish  or  softish  fish  or  fishlike  animal.  Thus, 
in  German  quap  =  tadpole  ;  and  quappe  = 
eelpout,  burbot,  Gadus  lota;  in  Danish, 
t\\e  fishing-frogs  and  lumpfish.  The  editor 
thinks  he  has  heard  it  applied  to  the  tench. 
It  is  connected  (as  an  original,  rather  than 
a  derivative)  with  the  root  gob,  in  gob-io  = 
gudgeon,  and  cob-itis  =  loach.  Sir  T.  Han- 
mer,  in  a  suggested  reading  in  Othello, 
explains  it  gudgeon.  In  the  extract  it 
seems  to  mean  a  crude  performance,  as 
something  unformed,  or  embryonic  (like  a 

tadpole). 

If  you  can, 

Imagine  you  were  now  in  the  university, 
You'll  take  it  well  enough  ;  a  scholar's  fancy, 
A  quab ;  'tis  nothing  else,  a  very  quab. 

Ford,  Lover's  Melancholy,  iii.  3.    (Rich.) 

:k.  v.  n.  Utter  the  sound  made  by  ducks. 
Wild  ducks  quack  where  grasshoppers  did  sins;. 

King. 

Quack,  s.     Duck.     Colloquial. 
Quack,  s.     [The  two  analyses  of  this  word 
are— 

a.  The  identification  of  quack  with  the 
quick,  and  of  salver  with  the  silver  in  quick~ 
silver,  in  which  case  the  application  to  a 
pret3nder  in  medicine  lies  in  the  history  of 
mercury  or  quicksilver,  as  a  vaunted  and 
abused  remedy.     It  is  doubtful,  however, 
whether  the  origin  of  the  name  and  the 
practice  coincide   sufficiently  to  warrant 
this  view,  though  a  common  one. 

b.  The  connection  of  quack,  the  quack- 
ing of  ducks,  and  the  loose  loud  talkative- 
ness that  it  suggests,  and  of  salver  with 
salve  =  ointment. — See  Wedgwood  for  the 
one  view  ;  for  the  other,  the  extract  under 
Quacksalver.] 

Pretender  to  medical  skill;  empiric;  moun- 
tebank. 

What  would  he  say,  were  he  condemned  to  stand 
For  one  long  hour  in  Fleet-street,  or  the  Strand  . . . 
What  would  he  say  to  see  a  velvet  quack 
Walk  with  the  price  of  forty  killed  on's  back? 
Or  mounted  on  a  stage,  ;ind  (taping  loud 
Commend  his  drills  and  ratsbane  to  the  crowd? 

Old/tarn,  Imitation  of  the  Eighth  Satire  of  Hoileau. 

At  the  first  appearance  that  a  French  quack  made 
in  Paris,  a  boy  wiilkcd  before  him,  publishing  with 
a  shrill  voice,  '  My  father  cures  all  sorts  of  dis- 
tempers;' to  which  the  doctor  added  in  a  grave 
manner, '  The  child  says  true.'— -Addison. 
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Despairing  quacks  with  curses  fled  the  place, 
And  vile  attorneys,  now  an  useless  race. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iii.  272. 

*  I  crave  your  pardon,'  replied  the  old  man, '  and 
swear  to  you,  I  know  but  one  medicine  that  could 
have  saved  the  Earl's  life.' . . . '  There  was  some  talk 
of  a  quack  who  waited  upon  him,'  said  Varney,  after 
a  moment's  reflection.  'Are  you  sure  there  is  no 
one  in  England  who  has  this  secret  of  thine?'  '  One 
man  there  was,'  said  the  doctor,  '  once  my  servant, 
who  might  have  stolen  this  of  me,  with  one  or  two 
other  secrets  of  art.'— Sir  W.  Scott,  Kenilworth, 
ch.  xviii. 

2.  Pretender  to  knowledge  or  skill  not  pos- 
sessed ;  boaster. 

The  change,  schools,  and  pulpits,  are  full  of  quacks, 
jugglers,  and  plagiaries. — Sir  B.  L 'Estrange. 

Some  quacks  in  the  art  of  teaching  pretend  to 
make  young  gentlemen  masters  of  the  languages, 
before  they  can  be  masters  of  common  sense.— 
Felton,  On,  the  Classicks. 

Cagliostro,  prophetic  quack  of  qtiacks. —  Carlyle, 
TJie  French  Revolution,  pt.  ii.  b.  i.  ch.  xii. 

The  people  sinking  on  the  one  hand  :  on  the  other 
hand,  nothing  but  wretched  Sieur  Motiers,  treason- 
ous Riquetti  Mirabeaus ;  traitors,  or  else  shadows 
and  simulacra  of  quacks  to  be  seen  in  high  places, 
look  where  you  will !  Men  that  go  mincing,  grimac- 
ing, with  plausible  speech  and  brushed  raiment ; 
hollow  within  :  quacks  political ;  quacks  scientific, 
academical :  all  with  a  fellow-feeling  for  each  other, 
and  kind  of  quack  public-spirit.—/*^.,  pt.  ii.  b.  iii. 
ch.  ii. 

Used  adjectivally :  (as,  in  quack  medicines, 
quack  doctor,  the  latter  of  which  is  a  true 
compound  rather  than  a  combination  of 
two  separate  words). 

Quack,  v.  n.  Act,  practice,  talk  as  a  quack 
(in  the  way  of  medicine). 

Believe  mechanick  virtuosi 
Can  raise  them  mountains  in  Potosi  . . . 
Seek  out  for  plants  with  signatures, 
To  quack  of  universal  cures. 

Butter,  Hudibras,  ii.  1,  325. 

Hitherto  I  had  only  quacked  with  myself,  and 
the  highest  I  had  consulted  was  our  apothecary  in 
ordinary.  —  Mandeville,  On  Hypochondriacal  Dis- 
orders, p.  7 :  1730. 

Quackery,  s.  Mean  or  bad  acts  in  physic ; 
false  pretensions  to  any  art. 

I  earnestly  entreat  Mr.  T.'s  admirers  to  refrain 
from  boasting  of  their  proselytes  and  repeating  their 
defiances :  such  quackery  is  unworthy  any  person 
who  pretends  to  learning.— Porson,  Letter  to  Travis, 
p.  41. 

Mational  poverty  and  national  dishonesty  go 
together  .  .  .  continually  increasing  social  non- 
descripts get  ever  the  hungrier,  ever  the  falser.  Now 
say,  have  we  not  here  the  very  making  of  quackery  ; 
raw-material,  plastic-energy,  both  in  full  action? 
Dishonesty  the  raw  material :  hunger  the  plastic 
energy:  what  will  not  the  two  realise?—  Carlyle, 
Criticaland  Miscellaneous  Essays,  Count  Cagliosiro. 
Quacking,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  one  who 
quacks  in  the  way  of  uttering  a  sound. 

No  oi.e  doubts  that  the  cackling  of  geese,  clucking 
of  hens,  gobbling  of  turkeys,  quacking  of  ducks, 
twittering  of  swallows,  chirping  of  sparrows  or 
crickets,  cooing  or  crooing  of  doves,  bumping  of  the 
bittern,  hooting  of  the  owl,  croaking  of  the  raven, 
cawing  of  rooks,  chattering  of  jays  or  magpies,  neigh- 
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ing  or  whinnying  of  a  horse,  barking,  yelping,  snarl- 
ing, growling  of  a  dog,  grunting  of  a  hog,  bleating  of 
sheep  or  goats,  mewing  or  purring  of  a  cat,  are 
intended  in  the  first  instance  as  imitations  of  the 
sounds  made  by  the  animals  in  question. —  Wedg- 
wood, Dictionary  of  English  Etymology,  in  trod. 

Quacklsh.  adj.  Boasting  like  a  quack ; 
trickish  as  a  quack. 

The  last  quackish  address  of  the  national  assembly 
to  the  people  of  France. — Burke. 

Quackism.  s.     Quackery. 

In  that  same  French  Revolution  alone,  which 
burnt  up  so  much,  what  unmeasured  masses  of 
quackism  were  set  fire  to.  —  Carlyle,  Critical  and 
Miscellaneous  Essays,  Count  Cagliostro. 

Quacksalver,  s.  [see  Quack.]  Quack- 
doctor  ;  mountebank. 

Many  poor  country  vicars,  for  want  of  other 
means,  are  driven  to  their  shifts;  to  turn  mounte- 
banks, quacksalvers,  empiricks. — Burton,  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy,  preface. 

Saltinbancoes,  quacksalvers,  and  charlatans,  de- 
ceive the  vulgar  in  lower  degrees  ;  were  JEsop  alive, 
the  Piazza  and  the  Pont  Neuf  could  speak  their 
fallacies. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

Mercury,  its  only  remedy,  was,  however,  soon  dis- 
covered, and  applied,  apparently  at  first  with  a 
happy  boldness  by  empirics;  for  quacksalver,  the 
German  appellation  of  this  metal,  was  the  root  of 
the  approbrious  appellation,  a  quack. — Parr,  Medi- 
cal Dictionary.  ((3rd  MS.) 

Quacksalving.  adj.     Quack. 

Tut,  man,  any  quacksalving  terms  will  serve  for 
this  purpose.— Mvidleton,  A  Mad  World  my  Mas- 
ters. (Rich.) 

Quade.  v.  a.     [see  Qua  id.]     Debase. 

Thine  errors  will  thy  worke  confounde, 
And  all  thine  honoure  quade. 

Halle,  Historical  Expostulation :  1565. 
(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Quader.  v.  n.     Square  ;  suit ;  match. 

The  x  doth  not  quader  well  with  him,  because  it 
sounds  harshly.— History  of  Don  Quixote,  p.  88 : 
1678.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Quadr-,  Quat-.  Prefixes  in  composition 
from  the  Latin  qualuor  =  four.  The  form 
dr  generally  suggests  either  multiplica- 
tion or  division ;  the  form  in  t  either 
simple  numeration  or  addition  :  quatuor  = 
four,  quatuor -decim  =  fourteen ;  quadra- 
ginta  =  forty  ;  quadragesimus  =  fortieth  ; 
quadratux  =  squared,  square ;  quadrans  — 
the  fourth  part  of  anything,  farthing.  The 
Greek  equivalent  is  tetra-,  as  in  tetragon 
«=  quadrangle,  &c. 

Quadragene.  s.      Papal  indulgence,   multi- 
plying the  remission  of  penance  by  forties. 
You  have  with  much  labour  and  some  charge 
purchased  to  yourself  so  many  quadragenes  or  lents 
of  pardon ;  that  is,  you  have  bought  off  the  pe- 
nances of  so  many  times  forty  days !— Jeremy  Tay- 
lor, Dissuasive  from  Popery,  ch.  ii.  §  4. 

Quadragesima,  s.     [Lat.  quadragesima,  fe- 
minine of  quadragesimus  -  fortieth.]  Quad- 
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ragesima  Sunday  is  the  first  Sunday  in 
Lent,  and,  as  such,  either  forty,  or  nearly 
forty,  days  before  Easter. 
Quadragesimal,  adj.  Connected  with  the 
number  forty  ;  especially  with  reference 
to  the  forty  days  of  Lent ;  Lenten  ;  be- 
longing to  Lent ;  used  in  Lent. 

1  have  .  . .  composed  sundry  [collects]  made  up 
for  the  most  part  out  of  the  church-collects,  with 
some  little  enlargement  or  variation,  as  namely  col- 
lects adventual,  quadragesimal ,  paschal,  and  pente- 
costal.  —  Bishop  Sanderson,  Cases  of  Conscience, 

'This  quadragesimal  solemnity,  in  which,  for  the 
space  of  some  weeks,  the  church  has,  in  some  select 
days,  enjoined  a  total  abstinence  from  flesh,  and  a 
more  restrained  use  of  other  refreshments.-  South, 
Sermons,  is.  134. 

Quadragesimals.  s.  pi.     [Low  Lat.  quadra- 
gesimalia]     Offerings  formerly  made,  on 
Mid-Lent  Sunday,  to  the  mother  church. 
Quadrangle,  s.  That  which  has  four  angles. 

1.  In  Geometry.     See  extract. 

Quadrangle  [is]  a  figure  with  four  angles  and 
four  sides ;  in  snort  a  quadrilateral.  This  is  the  or- 
dinary acceptation  of  the  term.  In  modern  geome- 
try, however,  a  quadrangle,  or '  tetragon '  denotes  a 
system  of  four  points  (angles  or  corners),  whilst  a 
quadrilateral  or  '  tetragram  '  is  regarded  as  a  sys- 
tem of  four  lines.  A  quadrangle  is  regarded  as 
having  six  sides  or  lines  through  two  angles. .  . . 
One  of  the  most  important  properties  of  the  quad- 
rangle is  that  the  rays  joining  any  one  of  these 
three  diagonal  points  with  the  other  two  are  har- 
monic conjugates  with  respect  to  the  sides  which 
pass  through  the  first  point.— Hirst,  in  Brande  and 
Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

2.  Quadrangular  court. 

My  choler  being  overblown 
With  walking  once  about  the  quadrangle, 
1  come  to  talk. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  \.  3. 
The  Escurial  hath  a  quadrangle  for  every  month 
in  the  year.— Howell. 

The  doctor  is  to  occupy  the  lower  apartments  of  | 
the  eastern  quadrangle,  with  freedom  to  use  the  old 
elaboratory  and  its  implements.— Sir  W.  Scott,  Jie- 
nilworth,  eh.  xxviii. 
Quadrangular,  adj.     Having   the  character 

of  a  quadrangle. 

Common  salt  shooteth  into  little  crystals,  coming 
near  to  a  cube,  sometimes  into  square  plates,  some- 
times into  short  quadrangular  prisms.— Grew,  Cos- 
mulogia  Sacra. 

Each  environed  with  a  crust,  conforming  itself 
to  the  planes,  is  of  a  figure  quadrangular.—  Wood- 
ward. ., 

1  was  placed  at  a  quadrangular  table,  opposite  to 
the  macebearer.— Spectator. 
Quadrant.  *.     [Lat.  quadrans,  -antis.] 

1.  Fourth  part;  quarter  of  anything. 

In  sixty-three  years  may  be  lost  eighteen  days, 
omitting  the  intercalation  of  one  day  every  fourth 
year,  allowed  for  this  quadrant  or  six  hours  super- 
numerary.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  Quarter  of  a  circle. 

The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptick  to  the  equator,  and 
from  thence  the  diurnal  differences  of  the  sun  s 
right  ascensions,  which  finish  their  variations  in 
each  quadrant  of  the  circle  of  the  ecliptick,  being 
joined  to  the  former  inequality,  arising  from  the  ec- 
centricity, makes  these  quarterly  and  seeming  ir- 
regular inequalities  of  natural  days.— Holder,  On 
Time. 

3.  Instrument    with    which    altitudes    are 

taken. 

Some  had  compasses,  others  quadrants.— Tatter 
Thin  taper  sticks  must  from  one  centre  part ; 
Let  these  into  the  quadrant's  form  divide. 

Gay,  The  Fan,  \.  164. 

Quadrantal.  adj.      Included  in   the  fourth 
part  of  a  circle. 

To  fill  that  space  of  dilating,  proceed  in  straight 
lines,  and  dispose  of  those  lines  in  a  variety  of 
parallels:  and  to  do  that  in  a  quadrantal  space, 
there  appears  but  -one  way  possible ;  to  form  all  the 
intersections,  which  the  branches  make,  with  angles 
of  forty-five  degrees  only.— Derham,  Physico-lhe- 
ology. 

Quadrate,  adj.     [Lat.  quadrntus.\ 
1.  Square;  having  four  equal  and  parallel 
sides  ;  divisible  into  four  equal  parts. 

The  number  of  ten  hath  been  extolled,  as  con- 
taining even,  odd,  long  and  plain,  quadrate  and 
cubical  numbers.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

Some  tell  us,  that  the  years  Moses  speaks  of  were 
somewhat  above  the  monthly  year,  containing  in 
them  thirty-six  days,  which  is  a  numb  r  quadrate. 
— HakewM,  Apology. 
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2.  Suited;  applicable. 

The  word  consumption, being  applicable  to  a  pro- 
per or  improper  consumption,  requires  a  generical 
description,  quadrate  to  both. — Harvey,  Discourse 
of  Consumptions. 

3.  Square  ;  equal ;  exact. 

The  moralist  tells  us,  that  a  quadrate,  solid,  wise 
man  should  involve  and  tackle  himself  within  his 
own  virtue,  and  slight  all  accidents  that  are  inci- 
dent to  man;  and  be  still  the  same.— Howell,  Let- 
ters, i.  6,  58. 
Quadrate,  s. 

1.  Square ;  surface  with  four  equal  and  pa- 
rallel sides. 

And  'twixt  them  both  a  quadrate  was  the  base, 
Proportion'd  equally  by  seven  and  nine ; 
Nine  was  the  circle  set  in  heaven's  place, 
All  which,  compacted,  made  a  goodly  diapase. 

Spenser. 

Whether  the  exact  quadrate  or  the  long  square  be 
the  better,  is  not  well-determined;  I  prefer  the  lat- 
ter, provided  the  length  do  not  exceed  the  latitude 
above  one  third  part.— Sir  II.  Wptton. 
The  powers  militant 

That  stood  for  heaven,  in  mighty  quadrate  join'd 
Of  union  irresistible,  moved  on 
In  silence  their  bright  legions. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  61. 
To  our  understanding  a  quadrate,  whose  diagonal 
is  commensurate  to  one  of  the  sides,  is  a  plain  con- 
tradiction.— Dr.  H.  More. 

Quadrate,  v.  n.     Square,    in   the   sense  of 
suit,  match,  correspond.     Obsolete. 

He  only  carps  at  the  similes  which  the  good  man 
used  for  the  illustration  of  his  assertions,  though 
such  as  no  one  in  his  senses  could  think  to  quadrate 
in  all  points.— Bishop  Bull,  Works,  iii.  910. 

Aristotle's  rules  for  epick  poetry,  which  he  had 
drawn  from  his  reflections  upon  Homer,  cannot  be 
supposed  to  quadrate  exactly  with  the  heroiek 
poems,  which  have  been  made  since  his  time  ;  as  it 
is  plain,  his  rules  would  have  been  still  more  perfect, 
could  he  have  perused  the  .iEneid. — Addison. 

Quadratic,  s.     Quadratic  equation. 

(See  following  entry.) 

Quadratic,  adj.    Four  square ;  belonging  to 
a  square. 

Quadratick  Equations  in  Algebra  are  such  as  re- 
tain, on  the  unknown  side,  the  square  of  the  root  or 
the  number  sought :  and  are  of  two  sorts ;  first, 
simple  quadraticks,  where  the  square  of  the  un- 
known root  is  equal  to  the  absolute  number  given ; 
secondly,  affected  quadraticks,  which  are  such  as 
have,  between  the  highest  power  of  the  unknown 
number  and  the  absolute  number  given,  some  inter- 
mediate power  of  the  unknown  number.— Harris. 
Quadrature,  s.  [Lat.  quadratura.'] 
1.  Act  of  squaring. 

The  speculations  of  algebra,  the  doctrine  of  in- 
finities, and  the  quadrature  of  curves  should  nol 
intrench  upon  our  studies  of  morality.— Watts,  Im- 
provement of  the  Mind. 

On  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  he  says  he  [Mau 
pertuis]  cannot  decide  if  this  problem  be  resolvable 
or  not ;  but  he  observes,  that  it  is  very  useless  to 
search  for  it  any  more;  since  we  have  arrived  by  ap- 
proximation to  such  a  point  of  accuracy,  that  on  a 
large  circle,  such  as  the  orbit  which  the  earth  de- 
scribes round  the  sun,  the  geometrician  will  not 
mistake  by  the  thickness  of  a  hair.  The  quadrature 
of  the  circle  is  still,  however,  a  favourite  game  o: 
some  visionaries,  and  several  are  still  imagining  that 
they  have  discovered  the  perpetual  motion ;  the 
Italians  nickname  them  'matto  perpetuo;'  an< 
Bekker  tells  us  of  the  fate  of  one  Hartmann  o 
Leipsic,  who  was  in  such  despair  at  having  passec 
his  life  so  vainly,  in  studying  the  perpetual  motion 
that  at  length  he  hanged  himself!—/.  Disraeli,  Cu 
riosities  of  Literature. 

The  quadrature  of  the  circle  is  a  problem  of  grea 
celebrity  in  the  history  of  mathematical  science 
The  whole  circular  area  being  equal  to  the  rectangle 
under  the  radius,  and  a  straight  line  equal  to  hal 
the  circumference,  the  quadrature  would  beobtainei 
if  the  length  of  the  circumference  were  assigned 
and  hence  the  particular  object  aimed  at  in  attempt 
ing  to  square  the  circle  is  the  determination  of  tli 
ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the  diameter.  Thi 
ratio  can  be  expressed  only  by  infinite  series,  o 
which  many  have  been  given  that  converge  wit! 
great  rapidity.  Pretenders  to  the  discovery  of  th 
quadrature  of  the  circle  occasionally  present  them 
selves  even  at  the  present  day.  They  are  to  b 
'found  only  among  those  who  have  an  imperfec 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  geometry  ;  and  whei 
their  reasoning  happens  to  be  intelligible,  thci 
paralogisms  are  in  general  easily  detected.  With 
view  to  discourage  the  futile  attempts  so  frequently 
made  on  this  and  similar  subjects,  the  Academy  o 
Sciences  of  Paris,  in  1775,  and  the  Royal  Societ. 
shortly  after,  publicly  announced  that  they  won! 
not  examine  in  future  any  paper  pretending  to  tl 
quadrature  of  the  circle,  the  trisection  of  an  angl^ 
the  duplication  of  the  cube,  or  the  discovery  of  the 
perpetual  motion.— Hirst,  in  Brande  and  Vox,  Die 
tiouary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 


2.  First  and  last  quarter  of  the  moon. 

It  is  full  moon,  when  the  earth  being  between  the 
sun  and  moon,  we  see  all  the  enlightened  part  of  the 
moon ;  new  moon,  when  the  moon  being  between  us 
and  the  sun,  its  enlightened  part  is  turned  from  us ; 
and  half-moon,  when  the  moon  being  in  the  quadra- 
tures, we  see  but  half  the  enlightened  part.— Locke. 

3.  State  of  being  square ;  quadrate ;  square. 

All  things  parted  by  the  empyreal  bounds, 
His  quadrature  from  thy  orbicular  world. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  380. 

Quadriennial.  adj.  [Lat.  quadriennium  = 
space  of  four  years ;  from  annus  =  year.] 

Quadrible.  adj.  Capable  of  being  squared. 
Hare. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  discovered  a  way  of  attaining 
the  quantity  of  all  quadrible  curves  analytically,  by 
his  method  of  fluxions,  some  time  before  the  year 
1638.— Derham. 

Quadrilateral,  adj.  [Lat.  lateralis,  from 
lutus,  lateris  =  side.]  Having  four  sides. 

Tin  incorporated  with  crystal,  disposes  it  to  shoot 
into  a  quadrilateral  pyramid,  sometimes  placed  on 
a  quadrilateral  base  or  column.—  Woodward,  On 
Fossils, 

Quadrilateral,  s.  In  Geometry.  Figure 
formed  of  four  lines. 

(For  example  see  Quadrangle.) 
Quadrille,  s.     [Fr.] 

1.  Game  at  cards  so  called,  played  by  four 
persons. 

When  as  Corruption  hence  did  go, 

And  left  the  nation  free ; 
"When  Ay  said  Ay,  and  No  said  No, 

Without  a  place  or  fee : 
Then  Satan  thinking  things  went  ill, 
Sent  forth  his  spirit  called  Quadrille. 
Kings,  queens,  and  knaves  made  up  his  pack. 

And  four'fair  suits  they  wore ; 
His  troops  they  are  with  red  and  black 

All  blotched  and  spotted  o'er; 
And  every  house,  go  where  you  will, 
Is  haunted  by  the  imp  Quadrille. 
When  two  and  two  were  met  of.old, 

Though  they  ne'er  meant  to  marry, 
They  were  in  Cupid's  books  enrolled, 

And  called  a  party  quarree : 
But  now,  meet  when  and  where  you  will, 
A  party  quarree  is  Quadrille. 
A  party  late  at  Cam  bray  met, 

Which  drew  all  Europe's  eyes ; 
'Twas  called  in  Post-boy  and  Gazette, 

The  Quadruple  Allies. 
But  somebody  took  something  ill, 
And  broke  this  party  at  Quadrille. 

A  Ballad  on  Quadrille,  Written  by  Mr.  Congreve, 
Printed  in  Swift's  Works. 

O  filthy  check  on  all  industrious  skill 
To  spoil  the  nation's  last  great  trade — quadrille ! 

Pope,  Moral  Ifssays,  iii.  75. 

2.  Dance    in   which    the    figures  are   gone 
through  by  four  couples. 

The  room  was  now  full,  but  not  crowded,  it  was 
too  spacious  well  to  be  so.  Some  sixteen  couples 
were  dancing  a  quadrille  to  a  lively  tune  played  by 
the  band,  and  among  the  dancers  were  to  be  seen 
old  women,  and  children  of  ten  or  twelve :  for  it  was 
not  considered  improper  to  be  seen  dancing  at  this 
humble  assembly,  and  the  neighbours  frequently 
came  in. . . .  The  quadrille  was  ended,  and  the  music 
stopped  playing.  —  Marry  at,  Snarleyyow,  vol.  i. 
ch.  ix. 

Quadrilocular.  adj.  [Lat.  loculus  =  small 
place,  especially  pouch  or  pocket.]  Having 
four  receptacles,  cases,  or  divisions. 

The  four  cells   are   retained   perfect ...  in  the 
quadrilocular  anthers  of  Butomus. — Henfrey,  Ele- 
mentary Course  of  Botany,  §  206. 
Quadrine.  s.     Farthing.    Hare. 

And  the  other  Clodia  whom  Metellus  Celer  had 
married,  and  whom  they  commonly  called  Quadran- 
taria ;  because  one  of  her  paramours  sent  her  a  purse 
full  of  quadrines  (which  are  little  pieces  of  copper 
money)  instead  of  silver. — North,  Translation  of 
Plutarch,  p.  722.  (Rich.) 

Quadripartite,  adj.  [Lat.  partitus.~\  Di- 
vided into  four  parts. 

He  hath  been  a  patron  among  others,  as  in  that  of 
Frederick  the  third's  institution  of  the  quadripar- 
tite society  of  St.  George's  shield. — Selden,  Notes  on 
Dray  ton's  Polyolbion,  song  iv. 

The  quadripartite  pattern  of  the  plaited  cup  of 
the  palaeozoic  coral  has  changed  into  the  sexpartite 
disposition  of  the  radiating  lamellae  of  the  polype- 
cells  of  tertiary  and  modern  corals. ...  I  do  riot 
believe  that  a  sexpartite  type  of  coral  was  miracu- 
lously created  to  supersede  a  quadripartite  one. . . . 
It  is  consistent  with  facts  that  a  quadripartite  coral 
might  bud  out,  or  otherwise  generate,  a  variety  with 
a  greater  number  of  radiating  lamina;.  —  Owen, 
Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. 
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Quadriviai.  adj.  Relating  to,  constituted 
by,  a  quadrivium. 

A  foruin,  with  qu&drivial  streets. 

B.  Jonson,  Epigrams. 

Quadriviai.  .v.  Science  contained  in  the 
Quudrivium. 

The  quadrivialt—I  mean  arythmetike,   musike, 
geometric,  and  astronoraie,  and  with  them  all  skill 
in  the  perspectives,  are  now  smallie   regarded  in 
either  of  them  [the  universities].— Holinsked,  De- 
scription of  England,  b.  ii.  ch.  iii.    (Rich.) 
Quadrivium.    s.     [Lat.  via  =  way  ;  meeting 
of  tour  ways.]     In  Education.     Old  term 
applied  to  a  course  of  four  sciences.     See 
extract  and  Trivium. 

The  trivium  contained  grammar,  logic,  and  rhe- 
toric: the  quadrivium.  arithmetic,  geometry,  music, 
and  astronomy,  as  iu  these  two  lines,  framed  to 
assist  the  memory : 

'Gram,  loquitur;  Dia.  vera  docet;  Rhet.  verba 

colorat ; 
Mus.  canit ;  Ar.  numeral ;  Geo.  ponderat ;  Ast. 

colit  astra.' 

—Hatlaw,  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe 
in  the  fifteenUi,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  Centu- 
ries, pt.  i.  ch.  i.  note. 

Quadroon.  *.  Individual  with  one  fourth 
of  mixed  blood. 

In  the  New  World  the  small  caste  of  born 
Spaniards  which  had  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of 
power  and  dignity  was  hated  by  Creoles  and  Indians, 
Mestizos  and  Quadroons.  —  Macaulay,  History  of 
England,  ch.  xxiii. 

Stevenson  states  from  his  own  observation,  that 
the  father  influences  the  colour  of  the  Mestizo  more 
than  the  mother.  He  also  observes  that  the  Peru- 
vians call  the  children  of  a  white  woman  and  a 
Negro  Mulatto,  Zambo  Mulatto,  Qtiadroon ;  and  those 
of  a  white  man  and  a  Negress,  Mulatto  woman,  or 
Quadroon,  are  called  Mulatto,  Quadroon,  Quiutroon, 
by  which  he  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  mongrels 
of  a  white  man  approach  the  European  type  and 
generation  before  those  of  a  white  woman.  Tschudi, 
however,  considers  this  an  error,  and  states  that  the 
designation  is  the  same  whether  the  mongrels  pro- 
ceed from  the  father  or  the  mother —  .  From  Mu- 
lattoes  spring  Tertroon,  Quadroon,  Quintroon. — 
Waits,  Anthropology,  translated  by  Cottingwood, 
pt.i.  sect.  iii. 

Quadrumana.  s.  [Lat.  manus  =  hand.] 
In  Zoology.  Name  of  the  class  constituted 
by  the  apes,  monkeys,  and  lemurs,  from 
the  handlike  character  of  the  hinder  ex- 
tremities. 

(See  under  Quadrumanous) 
Quadrumane.  s.     Quadrumanous  animal. 

(See  under  Quadrumanous.) 

Quadrumanous.  adj.   Relating  to,  connected 

with,  constituted  by,  the  Quadrumana. 

If  we  take  into  consideration  the  entire  class  of 
mammals,  exclusive  of  the  Cetacea  and  Phocse,  then 
the  rodents  form  one-  third  of  the  entire  number  of 
species,  the  cheiropters   and   carnivores  together 
about  one-third  also,  whilst  the  remaining  third  is 
formed,  for  the  greater  part,  of  the  quadrumanes 
and  ruminants,  and  especially  of  the  marsupials  and 
insectivorous  ferae.     But  in  .Europe,  for  instance, 
this  proportion  is  greatly  modified,  since  the  mar- 
supiates  and  quadrumanous   animals  are  absent. 
. . .  Quadrumana  . .  .  are  four-handed  mammals ;  so 
named  from  the  disposition  of  the  digits  in  the  an- 
terior and  posterior  limbs.  —  Translation,  by  Dr. 
Clark,  of  Van  der  Hoeven's  Handbook  of  Zoology. 
Quadruped.    *.      [Lat.  quadrupes,   quadru- 
pedis ;  pes,  pedis  =  foot ;  Fr.  quadrupede.~\ 
Animal  that  goes  on  four  legs,  as  perhaps 
all  beasts.    So  the  explanation  stands  in 
the  previous  edition,  when  the  word  was 
more  used  in  scientific   zoology  than  at 
present ;    when,  too,    it    nearly  coincided 
with  beast,  as  opposed  to  birds  and  fishes. 
Its  present  approximate  zoological  equi- 
valent is  mammal.    A  work  often  quoted 
in  this  dictionary,  viz.  Bell's  '  History  of 
British  Quadrupeds  including  the  CetaceaJ 
illustrates  this  difference  between   them. 
The  work  is  on  the  British  mammals ;  but 
that  term  is  technical.     Yet,  without  the 
adjunct,  it  would  look  as  if  the  whales,  &c., 
which  are  mammals,  but  not  quadrupeds, 
were  excluded. 

The  different  flexure  and  order  of  the  joints  is  not 
disposed  in  the  elephant,  as  in  other  quadrupeds. — 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

Most  quadrupedes  that  live  upon  herbs  have 
incisor  teeth  to  pluck  and  divide  them. — Arbuthnot. 
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The  king  of  brutes, 

Of  quadrupeds  1  only  moan.  Swift. 

Quadruped,  adj.     Having  four  feet. 

The  cockney,  travelling  into  the  country,  is  sur- 
prised at  many  actions  of  the  quadruped  and  winged 
animals. —  Watts,  Loyick. 

Quadruple,  adj.  [Lat.  quadruplus."]  Four- 
fold :  (in  the  last  extract,  quadruple) . 

A  law,  that  to  bridle  theft  doth  punish  thieves 
will)  a  quadruple  restitution,  hath  an  end  which 
will  continue  as  long  as  the  world  itself  continueth. 
— Hunker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

The  lives  of  men  on  earth  might  have  continued 
double,  treble,  or  quadruple,  to  any  of  the  longest 
times  of  the  first  age. — Sir  W.  Raleigh,  History  of 
the  World. 

As  tire  with  air  loud-warring,  when  rain-floods 
Drown  both,  and  press  them  both  against  earth's 

face, 

Where,  finding  sulphur,  a  quadruple  wrath 
Unhinges  the  poor  world.  Keats,  Hyperion. 

Quadruple,  v.  a.     Multiply  by  four. 

The  trade  of  Scotland  has  been  more  than  quad- 
rupled since  the  first  erection  of  the  two  public 
bunks  at  Scotland. — A.  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations, 
b.  ii.  ch.ii.  (Rich.) 

Quadruplicate,  v.  a.     Double  twice  ;  make 

fourfold. 
Quadruplication.  s.     Taking  a  thing  four 

times. 

Quadruply.  adv.     To  a  fourfold  quantity. 

If  the  person  accused  maketh  his  innocence  ap- 
pear, the  accuser  is  put  to  death,  and  out  of  his 
goods  the  innocent  person  is  quadruply  recom- 
pensed.— Swift. 

Quaere,  s.  See  Query. 
Quaff,  y.  a.  [?  Scotch,  quaich,  queych,  qucgh, 
qutjf,  quuigh,  waiclit ;  Gaelic,  cuach  = 
cup,  bowl ;  to  wauffht,  wauch  =  quaftj  swig  ; 
waucht,  waught  =  large  draught.  See  Jamie- 
son  and  Wedgwood.]  Drink ;  swallow  in 
large  draughts. 

lie  calls  for  wine ;  a  health,  quoth  he,  as  if 
He  had  been  abroad  carousing  to  his  mates 
After  a  storm,  quafft  oft1  the  muscadel, 
And  threw  the  sops  all  in  the  sexton's  face. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 
On    flow'rs    reposed    and    with    rich    flow'rets 

crown'd, 

They  eat,  they  drink,  and  in  communion  sweet 
Quaff  immortality  and  joy. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  636. 
'  Holy  Virgin ! '  said  Gurth,  setting  down  the  cup, 
'  what  nectar  these  unbelieving  dogs  drink,  while 
true  Christians  are  fain  to  quaff  ale  as  muddy  and 
thick  as  the  dratf  we  give  to  hogs !  '—Sir  W.  Scott, 
Ivanhoe,  ch.  xi. 

When  wine  I  quaff,  before  my  eyes 
Gleams  of  poetic  glory  rise ; 
And  freshened  by  the  goblet's  dews, 
My  soul  invokes  the  heavenly  muse. 

T.  Moore,  Translation  of  the' Odes  ofAnacreon. 

Quaff,  v.  n.     Drink  luxuriously. 

We  may  contrive  this  afternoon, 
And  quaff  carouses  to  our  mistress*  health. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  2. 
Belshazzar,  quaffing  in  the  sacred  vessels  of  the 
temple,  sees  his  fatal  sentence  writ  by  the  finger  of 
God.— South.  Sermons. 

Twelve  days  the  gods  their  solemn  revels  keep, 
And  quaff  \tii\\  blameless  Ethiops  in  the  deep. 

Dry  den.  Translation  of  the  First  Book  of 
the  Iliad,  584. 

Quaffer.  v.  a.  Feel  out :  (This  seems  to  be 
the  meaning,  a  low  word,  I  suppose  formed 
by  chance. — Johnson.) 

Ducks,  having  larger  nerves  that  come  into  their 
bills  than  geese,  quaffer  arid  grope  out  their  meat 
the  most. — DerJiam,  Physico-Tlieology. 

Quaffing:,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  one  who  quaffs  ; 
draught. 

They  powr'd  full  cups  upon  the  ground ;  and  were 

to  offerings  driven, 
Instead  of  quaffings;  and  to  drinke  none  durst 

attempt,  before 

In  solemne  sacrifice  they  did  almightie  Jove  adore. 
Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Iliad. 
b.vii.    (Rich.) 

Quag.  •?.     [?  quake  ?  quick.]     Quagmire. 

Behold,  on  the  left  hand,  there  was  a  very  dan- 
gerous quag,  into  which,  if  even  a  good  man  falls, 
he  can  find  no  bottom  for  his  foot  to  stand  on. 
Into  that  quag  king  David  once  did  fall,  and  had 
no  doubt  therein  been  smothered,  had  not  He 
that  is  able  plucked  him  out. — Bunyan,  Pilgrim's 
Progress. 

Society,  society,  society  !  I  owe  thee  much  ;  and 
perhaps  in  working  in  thy  service,  those  feelings 
might  be  developed  which  I  am  now  convinced  are 


the  only  source  of  happiness— but  I  am  plunged  too 
deep  in  the  quag.  I  have  no  impulse,  no  call. — B. 
IHsraeli,  The  Young  Duke,  b.  iv.  ch.  ix. 

Quagga.  s.  [see  second  extract.]  In  Zoo- 
lo<///.  Species  of  the  genus  Equus. 

The  horse  and  the  ass  will  breed  also  with  the 
zebra  and  quagga.—Bell,  British  Quadrupeds,  The 
Mule. 

The  name  of  this  species  is  derived  from  its  voice, 
which  is  a  kind  of  cry,  somewhat  resembling  the 
sounds  qua-cha/  It  is  unquestionably  best  calcu- 
lated for  domestication,  both  as  regards  strength 
and  docility.  The  late  Sir.  Sheriff  Parkins  used  to 
drive  a  pair  of  them  in  his  phaeton  about  London ; 
and  we  have  ourselves  been  drawn  by  one  in  a  gi>r, 
the  animal  showing  as  much  temper  and  delicacy  of 
mouth  as  any  domestic  horse.  Quangos  are  still 
found  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope;  but  on  the  open  plains  south  of  the  Vaal 
river  they  occur  in  immense  herds,  associating 
with  the  gnu,  Catoblepas  gnu.  It  is  this  species 
that  is  reputed  to  be  the  boldest  of  all  equine  ani- 
mals, attacking  hyena  and  wild-dog  without  hesita- 
tion, and  therefore  not  unfrequently  domesticated 
by  the  Dutch  boors  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
their  horses  at  night  while  both  are  turned  out  to 
grass.  . . .  The  Isabella  quagga  is,  as  before  remarked, 
much  below  the  stature  of  the  others,  and  in  a 
stuffed  form  proportionally  longer;  the  specimen  is 
a  male,  and,  compared  with  the  quagga,  has  a  dif- 
ferent coloured  nose,  ears,  and  mane,  all  being 
white ;  and  the  general  tone  of  the  head,  neck,  body, 
and  croup,  is  yellowish  buff,  with  brownish  streaks 
on  the  face  and  cheeks,  but  more  undefined,  and 
not  extending  the  usual  length;  on  the  neck,  shoul- 
der, body,  and  croup,  there  is  a  series  of  bands  more 
numerous  than  in  the  dauw  :  some  few  are  branched, 
but  instead  of  a  dark  colour,  while  the  specimen 
was  recent,  they  were  all  pure  white,  and  those  on 
the  croup  particularly  numerous  and  interwoven; 
the  belly  and  limbs  are  white,  but  as  if  to  prove 
that  these  marks  were  not  the  result  of  albinism, 
the  anterior  posterns  and  rings  above  the  hoofs  of 
the  posterior  feet  were  sooty  black  and  the  hoofs 
dark.  These  marks  do  not  occur  in  any  known  spe- 
cies.—  Hamilton  Smith,  in  Naturalists'  Library, 
Horses. 

Quaggy,  adj.     Boggy;  spongy. 

Heate  and  travaile  are  yrkesoine  to  the  Gaule's 
quaggy  bodies,  because  they  are  not  able  to  endure 
thirst. — Time's  Storefwuse,  p.  26.    (Ord  MS.) 
How  they,  whose  sight  such  dreary  dreams  engross, 

With  their  own  visions  oft  astonished  droop  ; 
When  o'er  the  watery  strath,  or  quaggy  moss, 
They  see  the  gliding  ichosts  unbodied  troop. 

Collins,  Ode  on  the  Superstitions  of  the 
Highlands.-    (Rich.) 

Quagmire.  s.  Shaking  marsh ;  bog  that 
trembles  under  the  feet :  (in  the  '  Shep- 
herd's Calendar,'  Spenser  writes  it  wut/- 
mire,  or  wagmoire).  Qualmire  and 
Quavemire  are  other  forms. 

The  fen  and  quagmire,  so  marish  by  kind. 
Are  to  be  drained.        Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points 

of  Good  Husbandry. 

Your  hearts  I'll  stamp  out  with  my  horse's  heels, 
And  make  a  quagmire  of  your  mingled  brains. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  i.  4. 
Poor  Tom ;  whom  the  foul  fiend  hath  through 
ford  and  whirlpool,  o'er  bog  and  quagmire. — Id,, 
King  Lear,  iii.  4. 

The  wet  particles  might  have  easily  ever  mingled 
•with  the  dry,  and  so  all  had  either  been  sea  or  quag- 
mire.— Dr.  H.  More. 

Grafton,  ever  foremost  in  danger,  while  strug- 
gling through  the  quagmire,  was  struck  by  a  shot 
from  the  ramparts,  and  wiis  carried  back  dying. — 
Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  xvi. 

The  thunder  rolled  over  the  building.  There  was 
a  dead  silence.  Was  it  going  to  rain  ?  Was  it  going 
to  pour?  Was  the  storm  confined  to  the  metropo- 
lis? Would  it  reach  Epsom?  A  deluge,  and  the 
course  would  be  a  quagmire,  and  strength  might 
baffle  speed.— B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  i.  ch.  i. 

Quagmire,  v.  a.  Whelm  as  in  a  quagmire. 
Mare. 

When  a  reader  has  been  quagmired  in  a  dull  heavy 

book,  what  a  refreshing  sight  it  is  to  see  finis  I— 

Laconics,  or  New  Maxims  relating  to  the  Affairs 

and  Manners  of  the  present  Times,  p.  120:  1701. 

Quaid.  part .    ?  C  o  w  e  d ;  dejected ;  depressed. 

Therewith  his  sturdy  courage  soon  was  qtiaid, 
And  all  his  senses  were  with  sudden  dread  dismaid. 

Spenser. 

Quail,  s.     [Italian,  quaglia ;  Fr.  caille.] 
1.  Bird  akin  to  the  partridges  so  called,  of 
the  genus  Coturnix. 

His  quails,  ever 
Beat  mine. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  2. 

A  fresher  gale 

Begins  to  wave  the  wood  and  stir  the  stream, 
Sweeping  with  shadowy  gust  the  field  of  corn. 
While  the  quail  clamours  for  his  running  mate. 

Thomson,  Seasons,  Summer. 
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Quails  are  almost  universally  diffused  throughout 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa:  they  are  birds  of  passage, 
and  are  seen  in  immense  flocks  traversing  the  Medi- 
terranean sea  from  Italy  to  the  shores  of  Africa  in 
the  autumn,  and  returning  again  in  the  spring,  fre- 
quently alighting  in  their  passage  on  many  of  the 
islands  of  the  Archipelago,  which  they  almost  cover 
with  their  numbers.  On  the  western  coasts  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  such  prodigious  quantities  have 
appeared,  that  a  hundred  thousand  have  been  taken 
in  a  day  within  the  space  of  four  or  five  miles. 
From  tliese  circumstances  it  appears  highly  pro- 
bable that  the  quails  which  supplied  the  Israelites 
with  food,  during  their  journey  through  the  wilder- 
ness, were  sent  thither  on  their  passage  to  the  north 
by  a  wind  from  the  south-west,  sweeping  over  Egypt 
and  Ethiopia  towards  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea. 
.  .  .  Quails  are  not  very  numerous  in  this  island; 
they  breed  with  us,  and  many  of  them  remain 
throughout  the  year,  changing  their  quarters  from 
the  interior  counties  to  the  sea-coast.  —  Bewick, 
British  Birds, 
2.  Courtesan. 

Here's  Agamemnon — an  honest  fellow  enough,  and 
one  that  loves  quails.  —  Shakespear,  Troilus  and 
Cressida.  v.  1.  (Nares  by  H.  and  VV.) 

Quail,  v.  a.     See  Quell. 

To  drive  him  to  despair,  and  quite  to  quaile, 
He  shew'd  him  painted  in  a  table  plain 
The  damned  ghosts.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

The  sight  of  our  ensigns  and  cornets  so  quailed 
their  courage,  that  having  no  other  remedy,  they 
yielded  to  his  mercy. — Sir  R.  Williams,  Actions  of 
the  Lowe  Countries,  p.  99:  1618. 

The  contrary  opinion  quails  the  hopes,  and  blunts 
the  edge  of  virtuous  endeavours.— Hakewill,  Apology. 

My  great  heart 
Was  never  quail'd  before. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Laws  of  Candy. 

Quail,  v.  n.  [?  quaggle,  connected  with 
quake ;  Lat.  coagulum.~\  Curdle  as  milk. 

[To  quail,  as  when  we  speak  of  one's  courage  quailing, 
is  probably  a  special  application  of  quail,  in  the 
sense  of  curdle.  The  bodily  effect  of  fear  or  horror 
being  very  similar  to  that  of  great  bodily  cold,  those 
mental  emotions  are  represented  as  causing  the 
blood  to  congeal  or  curdle. —  Wedgwood,  Dictionary 
of  English  Etymology.'} 

Quail,  v.  n.  [German,  qualen."]  Languish ; 
become  dejected ;  sink  ;  give  way  j  lose 
spirit. 

On  his  shield  as  thick  as  stormy  showre 
Their  strokes  did  raine  ;  yet  did  he  never  quaile, 
Ne  backward  shrinko.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

After  Solyman  had  with  all  his  power  in  vain 
besieged  Rhodes,  his  haughty  courage  began  to  quail, 
so  that  he  was  upon  point  to  have  raised  his  siege. 
— Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

While  rocks  stand, 

And  rivers  stir,  thou  canst  not  shrink  or  quail ; 
Yea,  when  both  rocks  and  all  things  shall  disband, 
Then  shalt  thou  be  my  rock  and  tower. 

G.  Herbert. 

When  Dido's  ghost  appear'd, 
It  mads  this  hardy  warriour  quail. 

Wandring  Prince  of  Troy. 
The  victor  fiend 

Omnipotent  of  yore,  now  quails,  and  fears 
His  triumph  dearly  won.      Shelley,  Revolt  of  Islam. 
Quailing-,   part.  adj.     Languishing ;   losing 
spirit. 

This  may  plant  courage  in  their  quailing  breasts, 
For  yet  is  hope  of  life  and  victory. 

Sluikespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  ii.  3. 
Quailing,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  one  who  quails  ; 
failing  in  resolution ;  declination;  diminu- 
tion ;  decay. 

He  writes,  there  is  no  quailing  now ; 
Because  the  king  is  certainly  possess'd. 
Of  all  our  purposes. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iv.  1. 
There  is  no  such  decay  as  is  supposed. . .  .  For  to 
let  pass  the  quailing  and  withering  of  all  things  by 
the  recess,  and  their  reviving  and  resurrection  (as  it 
were)  by  the  reaccess,  of  the  sun;  I  am  of  opinion, 
that  the  sap  in  trees  so  precisely  follows  the  motion 
of  the  sun,  that  it  never  rests. — Hakewill,  Apology, 
p.  71. 

Quailpipe.  s.  Pipe  with  which  fowlers  allure 
quails. 

Hen  birds  have  a  peculiar  sort  of  voice,  when  they 
would  call  the  male,  which  is  so  eminent  in  quails, 
that  men,  by  counterfeiting  this  voice  with  a  quail- 
pipe,  easily  drew  the  conks  into  their  snares.— .Say, 
Wisdom  of  Gad  manifested  in  tlie  Wurks  of  the 
Creation. 

A  dish  of  wildfowl  furnished  conversation,  con- 
cluded with  a  late  invention  for  improving  the 
quailpipe. — Addison. 

'  Who,  in  the  fiend's  name,  would  listen  to  the 
thrush  when  ihe  nightingale  is  singing?  '  '  Thrush 
or  nightingale,  all  is  one  to  the  fowler;  and,  Master 
Varney,  you  can  sound  the  quail/Ape  most  daintily 
to  wile  wantons  iuto  his  nets.'— Sir  W.Scott,  Kenil- 
worth,  ch.  vii. 
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Quaint,  adj.    [N.Fr.  coint ;  Lat.  comptus.~\ 

1.  Nice;  dainty;  curious;  scrupulously,  mi- 
nutely, superfluously  exact;  having  petty 
elegance. 

Each  ear  sucks  up  the  words  a  true  love  scattereth, 
And  plain  speech  oft  than  quaint  phrase  framed  is. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 
She  nothing  quaint, 

Nor  sdeignfull  of  so  homely  fashion, . . . 
Sate  down  upon  the  dusty  ground  anon. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
You  were  glad  to  be  employed, 
To  shew  how  quaint  an  orator  you  are. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iii.  2. 
He  spends  some  pages  about  two  similitudes  ;  one 
of  mine,  and  another  quainter  of  his  own. — Bishop 
Stillingfleet. 
And  curl  the  grove  in  ringlets  quaint. 

Hilton,  A  r cades,  47. 

2.  Strange ;  odd  ;  unusual ;  wonderful. 

Magnilick  virgin,  that  in  queint  disguise 
Of  British  arms,  dost  maske  thy  royall  blood. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

The  clamorous  owl,  that  nightly  hoots  and  wonders 
At  our  quaint  spirits. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  ii.  3. 

Lest  the  place 
And  my  quaint  habits  breed  astonishment. 

Milton,  Comus,  156. 

As  i\\Q  first  element  in  a  compound. 
Where'er  the  power  of  ridicule  displays 
Her  quaint-eyed  visage,  some  incongruous  form, 
Some  stubborn  dissonance  of  things  combined, 
Strikes  on  the  quick  observer. 

Akenside,  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  b.  iii. 

3.  Subtile;  artful.     Obsolete. 

What's  the  efficient  cause  of  a  king?  surely  a 
quaint  question  P  Yet  a  question  that  has  been 
moved. — Holy  day. 

4.  Neat ;  pretty ;  exact. 

But  for  a  line,  quaint,  graceful,  and  excellent 
fashion,  yours  is  worth  ten  ou't.— Shakespear,  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing,  iii.  4. 

Her  mother  had  intended, 
That,  quaint  in  green,  she  shall  be  loose  enrobed 
With  ribands  pendent,  flaring  'bout  her  head. 

Id.,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  6. 
I  never  saw  a  better  fashion'd  gown, 
More  quaint,  more  pleasing,  nor  more  commendable. 
Id.,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 

5.  Subtly  excogitated  ;  finespun. 

I'll  speak  of  frays 

Like  a  fine  bragging  youth,  and  tell  quaint  lies, 
Hovy  honourable  ladies  sought  my  love, 
Which  1  donying,  they  fell  sick,  and  died. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  4. 
He  his  fabrick  of  the  heavens 
Hath  left  to  their  disputes,  perhaps  to  move 
His  laughter  at  their  quaint  opinions  wide, 
Hereafter.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  76. 

6.  Affected. 

To  this  we  owe  those  monstrous  productions, 
which  under  the  name  of  trips,  spies,  amusements, 
and  other  conceited  appellations,  have  over-run  us; 
and  I  wish  1  could  say,  those  quaint  fopperies  were 
wholly  absent  from  graver  subjects. — Swift. 

Quaintly,  ado.     In  a  quaint  manner. 

1.  Nicely;  exactly;  with  petty  elegance. 

When  was  old  Sherewood's  hair  more  quaintly 

curl'd, 
Or  nature's  cradle  more  enchased  and  purl'd  ? 

B.  Jonson. 

2.  Artfully. 

Breathe  his  faults  so  quaintly, 
That  they  seem  the  taints  of  liberty. 
The  Hash  and  outbreak  of  a  fiery  mind. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  ii.  1. 

3.  Ingeniously  ;  with  success. 

As  my  Buxoma,  in  a  morning  fair, 
With  gentle  finger  stroked  her  milky  care, 
I  quaintly  stole  a  kiss. 

Gay,  SJiepherd's  Week,  Monday,  77. 

Quaintness.    s.      Attribute    suggested    by 
Quaint. 

There  is  a  certain  majesty  in  simplicity,  which  is 
far  above  all  the  quaintness  of  wit. — Pope. 

The  great  obstacle  to  Chapman's  translations 
being  read  is  their  unconquerable  quaintness.  He 
pours  out  in  the  same  breath  the  most  just  and  na- 
tural, and  the  most  violent  and  forced  expressions. 
— C.  Lamb,  Specimens  of  the  English  Dramatic 
Poets. 

Quake,  v.  n.     [A.S.  cwacian."] 
1.  Shake  with  cold  or  fear;  tremble. 

Dorus  threw  Pamela  behind  a  tree,  where  she 
stood  quaking  like  the  partridge  on  which  the  hawk 
is  ready  to  seize. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

The  mountains  quake  at  him,  and  the  hills  melt, 
and  the  earth  is  burnt  at  his  presence. — Nahum, 
i.  5. 

If  Cupid  hath  not  spent  all  his  quiver  in  Venice, 
thou  wilt  quake  for  this  shortly.— Shakespear,  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing,  i.  1. 


QUAK 

Who  honours  not  his  father, 
flenry  the  fifth,  that  made  all  France  to  quake, 
Shake  he  his  weapon  at  us,  and  pass  bv. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iv.  8. 
Do  such  business  as  the  better  dav 


2.  Shake ;  be  not  solid  or  firm. 
Quake,  v.  a.    Frighten  ;  throw  into  trepida- 
tion.    Hare. 

I'll  report  it, 

Where  senators  shall  mingle  tears  with  smiles; 
Where  great  patricians  shall  attend  and  shrug, 
1'  the  end  admire  ;  where  ladies  shall  be  frighted, 
And  gladly  quaked,  hear  more. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  i.  9. 
Quake.  *.     Shudder ;  tremulous  agitation. 

As  the  earth  may  sometimes  shake, 
For  winds  shut  up  will  cause  a  quake ; 
So  often  jealousy  and  fear, 
Stol'n,  to  mine  heart,  cause  tremblings  there. 

Sir  J.  Suckling. 

Quakebreech.  s.  [?  connected  with  Lat, 
caco.~\  Coward.  Obsolete. 

Excors,  a  heartlesse,  a  faint-hearted  fellow,  a 
quakebreech,  without  boldness,  spirit,  wit;  a  sot.— 
Withal,  Dictionarie,  p.  338 :  1608.  (Nares  by  H. 
and  W.) 

Quakegrass.  s.     Quaking-grass. 

Quaker,  s.  One  of  a  religious  sect,  distin- 
guished by  several  particularities  in  opi- 
nions and  manners ;  and  especially  by 
peaceable  demeanour. 

Quakers,  that,  like  to  lanterns,  bear 
Their  light  within  'em,  will  not  swear. 

Butler,  JIudibras,  ii.  2, 219. 

Friend,  19th  of  the  seventh  month.  Being  of  that 
part  of  Christians  whom  men  call  quakers,  and 
being  a  seeker  of  the  right  way,  I  was  persuaded 
yesterday  to  hear  one  of  your  most  noted  preachers: 
the  matter  he  treated  was,  necessity  of  well  living 
grounded  upon  a  future  state. —  Taller,  no  72. 

Seeing  a  book  in  his  [a  quaker's~\  hand,  I  asked 
our  artist  what  it  was,  who  told  me  it  was  the 
quaker's  religion.  Upon  perusal,  I  found  it  to  be 
nothing  but  a  new-fashioned  grammar,  or  an  art  of 
abridging  ordinary  discourse.  The  nouns  were 
reduced  to  a  very  sma  1  number,  as  the  'light,' 
'  friend,' '  Babylon.'  The  principal  of  his  pronouns 
was  '  thou.' . . .  There  were  no  adverbs  besides  'yea' 
and  'nay.' . . .  The  interjections  were  only  'hem!' 
and  'ha!' . .  .  There  was  at  the  end  of  the  grammar 
a  little  nomenclature,  called  The  Christian  Man's 
Vocabulary,  which  gave  new  appellations,  or  (if  you 
will)  Christian  names  to  almost  every  thing  in  life. 
I  replaced  the  book  in  the  hand  of  the  figure,  not 
without  admiring  the  simplicity  of  its  garb,  speech, 
and  behaviour. — Addison,  Tatler,  no.  257. 

Quakerism,  s.  System,  doctrine,  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  quakers. 

Suppose  presbytery,  anabaptism,  quakerism,  in- 
dependency, &c.,  or  any  other  subdivided  sect 
among  us,  should  be  established. — Swift,  On  Re- 
pealing the  Test. 

Plainness,  simplicity,  and  qiiakerism,  either  in 
dress  or  manners,  will  by  no  means  do. — Lord  Ches- 
terfield. 
Quakerly.  adj.     Resembling  quakers. 

You  would  not  have  Englishmen,  when  they  are 
in  company,  hold  a  silent  quakerly  meeting. — Good- 
man, Winter  Evening  Conference,  pt.  i. 

Quakery.  s.  Quakerism  :  (the  latter  being 
the  commoner  word). 

Quaker y,  though  it  pretend  high,  is  mere  Saddu- 
cism  at  the  bottom.— Hallywell,  Account  of  Fami- 
lism,  ch.  iv. 

Quaking,  part.  adj.     Trembling  ;  shaking. 
The  quaking  powers  of  hight  stood  in  amaze. 

Cowlty. 

Next  Smedley  dived ;  slow  circles  dimpled  o'er 
The  quaking  mud,  that  closed  and  oped  no  more. 

P<ipe,  Dunciad,  ii.  291. 

Quaking:,  s.    [A.S.  cwacung.']    Trepidation. 

Son  of  man,  eat  thy  bread  with  quaking,  and 
drink  thy  water  with  trembling  and  with  careful- 
ness.— Ezekiel,  xii.  18. 

A  great  quaking  fell  upon  them,  so  that  they  fled 
to  hide  themselves. — Daniel,  x.  7. 

The  quakings  of  the  earth  were  more  terrible  in 
former  ages. — Hakewill,  Apology,  p.  125. 

Quaking-grass,  s.  Native  grass  of  the 
genus  Briza ;  quakegrass. 

Two  species  [of  Briza  J  are  indigenous  to  Britain, 
the  smaller  quaking-grass  and  the  common  quaking- 
grass. — C.  W.  Johnson,  Farmer's  Encyclopedia. 


Quakingly.    adv. 
tremblingly. 


In  a  quaking  manner; 
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What  vayles  it  thee  so  quakinqlye 
To  grub  and  grippe  the  moulde, 
And  there  in  hucker  mucker  hyde 
Thy  idul  god,  thy  gold. 

JJrant,  Translation  of  Horace,  b.  5.  sat.  i. 
Qualifiabic.  adj.   Capable  of  being  qualified. 
As  to  that  extermination  of  the  Canaanites,  which 
carries  so  horrible  an  appearance  of  severity,  we 
may  find  it  qualifialtle,  if  we  consider  that,  for  the 
nature  of  tin;  trespasses  which  procured   it,  they 
were  Insufferably  heinous  and  abominable. — Bar- 
row, Sermons,  vol.  iii.  serm.  xxxvii. 
Qualification,  s. 

1.  That  which  makes  any  person  or  thing  fit 
for  anything. 

It  is  in  the  power  of  the  prince  to  make  piety 
and  virtue  become  the  fashion,  if  he  would  make 
them  necessary  qualifications  for  preferment.  — 
Swift. 

In  many  cases,  too,  the  choice  of  the  government 
is  practically  limited  to  persons  having  the  requisite 
professional  qualifications — as  in  the  appointment 
of  members  of  military  or  naval  boards,  or  of  courts 
of  justice.—  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  On  the  Influence  of 
Authority  in  Matters  of  Opinion,  ch.  vii. 

The  objections  to  decision  by  a  mere  numerical 
majority,  without  reference  to  the  competency  or 
qualifications  of  the  voter,  have  naturally  presented 
themselves  to  politicians,  both  speculative  and  prac- 
tical ;  and  various  contrivances  have  been  devised 
to  modify  and  mitigate  its  operation,  retaining, 
however,  the  corporate  principle. — Ibid. 

The  schism  of  16S9  scarcely  extended  beyond  the 
clergy.  The  law  required  the  rector  to  take  the 
oaths,  or  to  quit  his  living  but  no  oath,  no  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  title  of  the  new  King  and  Queen, 
was  required  from  the  parishioner  as  a  qualification 
~>r  attending  divine  service,  or  for  receiving  the 
lucharist. — Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  xiv. 

'  Private  character  is  to  be  the  basis  of  the  new 
government.  Since  the  Reform  Act,  that  is  a  quali- 
fication much  more  esteemed  by  the  constituency 
than  public  services.  We  must  go  with  the  times, 
my  lord.  A  virtuous  middle  class  shrinks  with  hor- 
ror from  French  actresses.' — B.  Disraeli,  Sybil. 

2.  Accomplishment. 

Good  qualifications  of  mind  enable  a  magistrate 
to  perform  his  duty,  and  tend  to  create  a  publick 
esteem  of  him.— Bishop  Atterbury. 

3.  Abatement ;  diminution. 

Neither  had  the  waters  of  the  flood  infused  such 
an  impurity,  as  thereby  the  natural  and  powerful 
operation  of  all  plants,  herbs,  and  fruits  upon  the 
earth  received  a  qualification  and  harmful  change. 
—Sir  W.  Raleitjh,  History  of  the  World. 

Quaiificative.   adj.      Having  the  power  to 
qualify  6r  modify,  or  to  express  a  quality. 
Quaiificative.     s.      That  which   serves    to 
qualify. 

Such  who  will  forgive  the  use  of  pur  qualificatives 
(as  but  limping  and  lamenesse)  will  perchance  not 
wdori  the  many  blanks  which  occurr  in  this  book. 
•Fuller,  General  Worthies,  ch.  xxi.  (Rich.) 
This  theory,  Gratiolet  affirms,  enables  us  to  under- 
stand why  proper  names  [in  the  memory  of  mad- 
men] disappear  first,  then  substantives,  which  are 
the  proper  names  of  things.  Adjectives  or  qualifi- 
catives disappear  last,  and  everything  disappears 
with  them,  because  we  cannot  have  an  idea  of  a 
thing  independently  of  its  qualities.  We  recall 
things,  and  the  names  of  things  in  the  ratio  of  their 
necessity.  In  the  order  of  thought,  the  coincident 
is  more  easily  forgotten  than  the  correlative,  the 
consequence  remote  more  readily  tiian  the  conse- 
quence immediate.— Dr.  Forbes  Winslow,  On  Cer- 
tain Obscure  JJiseases  of  the  Brain  and  Mind. 

Qualifier,   s.     One  who,  that  which,  quali- 
fies. 

Tobacco,  being  hot  and  dry,  must  have  a  qualifier 
"  cold  and  moist  from  the  pot ;  and  that  again 
eing  cold  and  moist,  must  have  a  qualifier  of  hot 
and  dry  from  the  pipe,  which  makes  them  like  rats- 
baned  rats  drink  and  vent,  vent  and  drink,  Sellen- 
ger's  round,  and  the  same  again  \-Junius,  Sin  Stig- 
matized, p.  2(59:  1639. 
Qualify,  v.  a.  [Fr.  qualifier.] 

1.  Fit  for  anything. 

Place  over  them  such  governours,  as  may  be  quali- 
fied in  such  manner  as  may  govern  the  place.— 
Bacon,  Advice  to  Villiers. 

I  bequeath  to  Mr.  John  Whiteway  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  pounds,  in  order  to  qualify  him  for  a  sur- 
geon.— Swift,  Last  Will  and  Testament. 

2.  Furnish  with  qualifications. 

_  That  which  ordinary  men  are  fit  for,  I  am  qualified 
in,  and  the  best  of  me  is  diligence.— Sha/cespear, 
King  Lear,  i.  4. 

She  is  of  good  esteem, 
ler  dowry  wealthy,  and  of  worthy  birth, 
.Beside  so  qualified  as  may  beseem 
Ihe  spouse  of  any  noble  gentleman. 
„    ,,  .  Id-,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  5. 

•i.  Make  capable  of  any  employment  or  pri- 
vilege :  (as,  'He  is  qualified  to  kill  game'). 


4.  Abate  ;  soften  ;  diminish. 

I  have  heard, 

Your  grace  hath  ta'en  great  pains  to  qualify 
His  rigorous  course. 

ShaJcespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

I  do  not  seek  to  quench  your  love's  hot  fire, 
But  qualify  the  fire's  extreme  rairc, 
Lest  it  should  burn  above  the  bounds  of  reason. 

Id.,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  7. 

I  have  drunk  but  one  cup  to-night,  and  that  was 
craftily  qualified  too ;  and  behold  what  innovation 
it  makes  here.— Id.,  Othello,  ii.  8. 

They  would  report  that  they  had  records  for 
twenty  thousand  years,  which  must  needs  be  a  very 
great  untruth,  unless  we  will  qualify  it,  expounding 
their  years,  not  of  the  revolution  of  the  sun,  but  of 
the  moon. — Abbot. 

It  hath  so  pleased  God  to  provide  for  all  living 
creatures,  wherewith  he  hath  filled  the  world,  that 
such  inconveniences,  as  we  contemplate  afar  off,  are 
found,  by  trial  and  the  witness  of  men's  travels,  to 
be  so  qualified,  as  there  is  no  portion  of  the  earth 
made  in  vain.— Sir  W.  Raleigh,  History  of  the 
World. 

So  happy  'tis  you  move  in  such  a  sphere, 
As  your  high  majesty  with  awful  fear 
In  human  breasts  might  qualify  that  fire, 
Which  kindled  by  those  eyes  had  flamed  higher. 

Waller. 

Children  should  be  early  instructed  in  the  true 
estimate  of  things,  by  opposing  the  good  to  the  evil, 
and  compensating  or  qualifying  one  thing  with  an- 
other.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

My  proposition  I  have  qualified  with  the  word, 
often;  thereby  making  allowance  for  those  cases, 
wherein  men  of  excellent  minds  may,  by  a  long 
practice  of  virtue,  have  rendered  even  the  heights 
and  rigours  of  it  delightful. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

5.  Ease ;  assuage. 

He  balms  and  herbs  thereto  apply'd, 
And  evermore  with  mighty  spells  them  charm'd, 
That  in  short  space  he  has  them  qualified, 
And  him  restored  to  health  that  would  have  dyed. 

Spenser. 

6.  Modify ;  regulate. 

It  hath  no  larinx  or  throttle  to  qualify  the  sound. 
— Sir  'I1.  Browne. 

Qualifying:,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  that  which 
qualifies  ;  abatement ;  diminishing. 

But  after  you  have  thus  far  followed  your  own  in- 
ventions in  your  several  restrictions  and  qualifyings 
of  an  absolute  command,  there  is  still  this  invinci- 
ble reason  against  them  all.  —  Bishop  Waterland, 
Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  '655.  (Rich.) 

Qualitative,  adj.  Having  the  character  of, 
connected  with,  relating  to,  quality:  (often 
contrasted  with  quantitative). 

The  physical  forces  stand  not  simply  in  qualita- 
tive correlations  with  each  other,  but  also  in  quanti- 
tative correlations.— Herbert  Spencer,  Inductions  of 
Biology. 

Quality,  s.  [Fr.  qualite\  Lat.  qualitas, 
-atis ;  from  quulis  =  such,  such  as,  corre- 
sponding with  talis  ;  as  quam  =  as,  corre- 
sponds with  tarn  =  so ;  quantus  =Jiow  great, 
with  tantus  =  so  great.] 

1.  Nature  relatively  considered. 

These  being  of  a  far  other  nature  and  quality,  are 
not  so  strictly  or  everlastingly  commanded  in  Scrip- 
ture.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Other  creatures  have  not  judgement  to  examine 
the  quality  of  that  which  is  done  by  them,  and  there- 
fore in  that  they  do,  they  neither  can  accuse  nor 
approve  themselves. — Ibid. 

Since  the  event  of  an  action  usually  follows  the 
nature  or  quality  of  it,  and  the  quality  follows  the 
rule  directing  it,  it  concerns  a  man,  in  the  framing 
of  his  actions,  not  to  be  deceived  in  the  rule.— South, 
Sermons. 

The  power  to  produce  any  idea  in  our  mind,  I 
call  quality  of  the  subject  wherein  that  power  is. — 
Locke. 

2.  Property;  accidental  adjunct. 

In  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  it  appears  not 
which  of  the  dukes  he  values  most ;  for  qualities  are 
so  weighed,  that  curiosity  in  neither  can  make  choice 
of  cither's  moiety.— Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  1. 

No  sensible  qualities,  as  light  and  colour,  heat  and 
sound,  can  be  tubsistent  in  the  bodies  themselves, 
absolutely  considered,  without  a  relation  to  our  eyes 
and  ears,  and  other  organs  of  sense  :  these  qualities 
are  only  the  effects  of  our  sensation,  which  arise 
from  the  different  motions  upon  our  nerves  from  ob- 
jects without,  according  to  their  various  modifica- 
tion and  position.— Bentley. 

3.  Particular  efficacy. 

O  mickle  is  the  powerful  grace  that  lies 
In  plants,  herbs,  stones,  and  their  true  qualities. 

Sha/cespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  3. 

4.  Disposition  ;  temper. 

To-night  we'll  wander  through  the  streets,  and 

note 
The  qualities  of  people. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  1. 
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5.  Virtue  or  vice. 

One  doubt  remains,  said  I,  the  dames  in  green. 
What  were  their  qualities,  and  who  their  queen  ? 

Dryden,  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  559. 

6.  Accomplishment;  qualification. 

He  had  those  qualities  of  horsemanship,  dancing, 
and  fencing,  which  accompany  a  good  breeding. — 
Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

7.  Character. 

The  attorney  of  the  dutchy  of  Lancaster  partakes 
of  both  qualities,  partly  of  a  judge  in  that  court,  and 
partly  of  an  attorney-general.— Bacon,  Advice  to 
Villiers. 

We,  who  are  hearers,  may  be  allowed  some  oppor- 
tunities in  the  quality  of  standers-by.— Swift. 

8.  Comparative  or  relative  rank. 

It  is  with  the  clergy,  if  their  persons  be  respected, 
even  as  it  is  with  other  men ;  their  quality  many 
times  far  beneath  that  which  the  dignity  of  their 
place  requireth.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

We  lived  most  joyful,  obtaining  acquaintance 
with  many  of  the  city,  not  of  the  meanest  quality. — 
Bacon. 

The  masters  of  these  horsei  may  be  admitted  to 
dine  with  the  lord  lieutenant :  this  is  to  be  done, 
what  quality  soever  the  persons  are  of.— Sir  W. 
Temple. 

9.  Rank  ;  superiority  of  birth  or  station. 

Let  him  be  so  entertained,  as  suits  with  gentlemen 
of  your  knowing  to  a  stranger  of  his  quality.— S/take- 
spear,  Cymbeline,  i.  5. 

10.  Nobility;  persons  of  high  rank. 

Of  all  the  servile  herd  the  worst  is  he, 
That  in  proud  dulness  joins  with  quality  ; 
A  constant  critick  at  the  great  man's  board, 
To  fetch  and  carry  nonsense  for  my  lord. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  ii.  414. 
To  quality  belongs  the  highest  place, 
My  lord  comes  forward  ;  forward  let  him  come ! 
Ye  vulgar!  at  your  peril  give  him  room. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  i.  128. 
With  the. 

I  shall  appear  at  the  masquerade  dressed  up  in 
my  feathers,  that  the  quality  may  see  how  pretty 
they  will  look  in  their  travelling  habits.— Addison, 
Guardian. 

And  tlie  quality 
Did  agree 

That  such  a  man  as  he 
Should  be  caressed  for  his  grand  air-balloon. 

Ballad  on  Lunardi's  Balloon  Ascent. 
'  That's  right !  Tease  and  mock  a  poor  lonely  old 
body,  do!  It's  very  generous  and  manly,  isn't  it? 
It  wasn't  so  when  1  lived  with  the  quality.'  '  With 
whom,  ma'am  ? '  I  made  bold  to  inquire.  '  With 
gentlefolks  ! '  the  housekeeper  retorted,  snappishly. 
'  With  the  very  first  families?  With  none  of  your 
rubbishing  country  squires:  nay,  nor  with  knights 
nor  barrow-knights  neither;  but  with  born  lords 
and  ladies.  With  the  very  first  nobility  in  the  land, 
though  1  say  it,  that  shouldn't.1— Sala,  Dutch  Pic- 
tures, Wild  Mr.  Will. 

Qualm,  s.  [A.S.  cwealm  =  prostration  of 
power,  death.  See,  also,  Quell.]  Sudden 
tit  of  sickness  j  sudden  seizure  of  sickly 
languor. 

Some  sudden  qualm  hath  struck  me  to  the  heart, 
And  dimm'd  mine  eyes,  that  I  can  read  no  further. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  i.  1. 
Compared  to  these  storms,  death  is  but  a  qualm, 
Hell  somewhat  lightsome,  the  Bermudas  calm. 

Donne. 

I  find  a  cold  qualm  come  over  my  heart,  that  I 
faint,  I  can  speak  no  longer. — Howell. 

All  maladies 

Of  ghastly  spasm,  or  racking  torture,  qualms 
Of  heart-sick  agony. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  si.  480. 
For  who,  without  a  qualm,  hath  ever  look'd 
On  holy  garbage,  though  by  Homer  cook'd  ? 

Lord  Roscommm. 

They  have  a  sickly  uneasiness  upon  them,  shift- 
ing and  changing  from  one  error,  and  from  one 
qualm  to  another,  hankering  after  novelties. — Sir  R. 
L'Estrange. 

Thy  mother  well  deserves  that  short  delight, 
The  nauseous  qualms  of  ten  long  months  and  tra- 
vail to  requite. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil's  Eclogues,  iv.  74. 
When  he  hath  stretched  his  vessels  with  wine  to 
their  utmost  capacity,  and  is  grown  weary  and  sick, 
and  feels  those  qualms  and  disturbances  that  usually 
attend  such  excesses,  he  resolves,  that  he  will  here- 
after contain  himself  withiu  the  bounds  of  sobriety. 
— Calamy. 

The  qualms  or  ruptures  of  your  blood 
Rise  in  proportion  to  your  food. 

Prior,  Alma,  iii.  206. 

Each  talked  freely  of  bis  respective  prospects, 
each  admired  the  other's  modesty,  and  entertained 
sharp  qualms  or  twinges  of  apprehension  as  to  the 
result  of  the  contest. —  Warren,  Now  and  Then, 
ch.  ix. 

Quaimire.  s.     Quagmire  ;  quavemire. 

Whosoever  sekelh  it  in  ani  other  place,  and  goeth 
about  to  see  it  out  of  men's  puddels  and  qualmiret, 
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and  not  out  of  the  most  pure  and  cleare  fountain 
itself.—  Bishop  Gardiner,  Of  true  Obedience,  toil.  9. 
(RichJ 

Qualmish,     adj.      Having    a   tendency    to 
qualm  ;  seized  with  sickly  languor. 
I  am  qualmish  at  the  smell  of  leek. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  v.  1. 
You  drop  into  the  place, 
Careless  and  qualmish  with  a  yawning  face. 

Dryden,  Prologue  to  Caesar  Borgia. 
I  would  have  set  out  for  London  immediately  after 
receiving  this  piece  of  intelligence,  but  my  dear 
angel  has  been  qualmish  of  late,  and  begins  to  grow 
remarkably  round  in  the  waist:  so  that  I  cannot 
.leave  her  in  such  an  interesting  situation,  which  I 
hope  will  produce  something  to  crown  my  felicity. 

—  Smollett,  Roderick  Random,  ch.  Ixix. 

Quandary.  s.  [Fr.  qu'en  dirai-je  ?  =  what  shall 
I  say  to  it?]  Doubt;  difficulty;  uncer- 
tainty. 

I  leave  you  to  judge  into  what  a  quandarie  .  .  . 
Pharicles  was  brought.  —  Greene,  Mamillia  :  1583. 

Much  I  fear,  forsaking  of  my  diet 
Will  bring  me  presently  to  that  quandary. 
I  shall  bid  all  adieu.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 

Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle. 
'  I  really  must  run  home  as  fast  as  1  can.    I  will 
tell  my  mistress  you  have  been  unwell,  for  other- 
wise she  will  be  in  such  a  quandary.'—  Marryat, 
Snarleyyow,  vol.  iii.  ch.  viii. 

'  This,  sir,  in  short,  is  a  quandary  ;  one  you  have 
got  into,  and  must  get  out  of,'  said  the  Captain,  in  a 
matter-of-fact  manner;  'and  how  do  you  intend 
doing  it?  I  can't  help  you.'—  Warm*,  Now  and 
Then,  ch.  v. 

Quandary,  v.  a.  Bring  into  a  state  of  doubt 
or  difficulty.  Rare. 

Methinks  I  am  quandary'd,  like  one  going  with 
a  party  to  discover  the  enemy's  camp,  but  had  lost 
his  guide  upon  the  mountains.  —  Otway,  Soldier's 
Fortune. 

Quantification,  s.  Process,  or  form,  by 
which  anything  is  quantified.  Both  these 
words  have  of  late  taken  prominence  in 
Logic,  it  having  been  proposed  to  quantify 
the  predicate  as  well  as  the  subject  of  the 
propositions  of  a  syllable  ;  i.  e.  instead  of 
writing  as  at  present 

All  A  is  B, 
Some  A  is  B, 
to  write 

All  (or  some)  A  is  (all  or  some)  B. 
Quantify,  v.  a.     Endue  with,  mark  with,  the 

sign  of  quantity. 

Quantitative,  adj.  Estimable  according  to 
quantity. 

This  quantitative  adultery,  by  such  patching  and 
piecing  of  the  body,  makes  far  more  gross  altera- 
tions and  substantial  changes  of  nature.  —  Jeremy 
Taylor,  A  rtiflcial  Handsomeness,  p.  44. 
(For  another  example  see  under  Qualitative.) 

Quantitive.  adj.  [Lat.  quantiticus.}  Same 
as  preceding  entry. 

This  explication  of  rarity  and  density,  by  the 
composition  of  substance  with  quantity,  may  give 
little  satisfaction  to  such  who  are  apt  to  conceive 
therein  no  other  composition  or  resolution,  but  such 
as  our  senses  shew  us,  in  compounding  and  dividing 
bodies  according  to  quantitive  parts.—  -Sir  K.  Digby. 

Quantity,  s.  [Fr.  quantitc;  Lat.  quantitus, 
-atis.] 

1.  That  attribute  of  anything  which  may  be 
increased  or  diminished. 

Quantity  is  what  may  be  increased  or  diminished. 

—  Cheyne. 

2.  Any  indeterminate  weight  or  measure  : 
(as,  '  The  metals  were  in  different  quanti- 
ties '). 

3.  Bulk  or  weight. 

Unskill'd  in  hellebore,  if  thou  should'st  try 
To  mix  it,  and  mistake  the  quantity, 
The  rules  of  physick  would  against  thee  cry. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Persius,  v.  144. 

4.  Portion  ;  part 

If  I  were  saw'd  into  quintities,  I  should  makf 
four  dozen  of  such  bearded  hermites  staves  as  master 
Shallow.—  Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  v.  1. 

5.  Large  portion:    (condemned  by  Johnson 
as  '  not  regular'). 

The  warm  antiscorbutical  plants,  taken  in  quanti- 
ties, -will  occasion  stinking  breath  and  corrupt  the 
blood.—  A  rbuthnot. 

6.  Measure   of  time  in  pronouncing  a  syl- 
lable. 
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So  varying  still  their  moods,  observing  yet  in  all 
Their  quantities,  their  rests,  their  censures  metrical. 

Drayton. 

The  easy  pronunciation  of  a  mute  before  a  liquid 
does  not  necessarily  make  the  preceding  vowel,  by 
position,  long  in  quantity;  as  patrem.  —  Holder, 
Elements  of  Speech. 

Quantum,  s.  [Lat.  neuter  of  quantus,  -a, 
-urn  =  how  much,  how  great.]  Quantity ; 
amount. 

The  quantum  of  presbyterian  merit,  during  the 
the  reign  of  that  ill-advised  prince,  will  easily  be 
computed. — Swift. 

Quap.  v.  n.     Pulsate  ;  throb.     Rare. 

My  heart  gan  quapp  full  oft! 

The  Ordinary,  ii.  2.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Quaquaversal.  adv.     [Lat.  quaqud  =  in  any 

or     every     direction  +  versus  =  turned.] 

Sloping  in  every  direction  :  (as  '  Quuqua- 

versal  dip  '  in  Geology). 

Quar.  s.     Quarry. 

Behold  our  diamonds  here,  as  in  the  quarrs  they 
stand.  Drayton. 

The  very  agate 

Of  state  and  policy,  cut  from  the  quar 
Of  Machiavel.  E.  Jonson,  Magnetick  Lady. 

Quarantine,  s.   [Fr.  quarantaine.~\ 

1.  Space  of  forty  days,  being  the  time  which 
a  ship,  suspected  of  infection,  is  obliged  to 
forbear  intercourse  or  commerce. 

Pass  your  quarantine  among  some  of  the  churches 
round  this  town,  where  you  may  learn  to  speak 
before  you  venture  to  expose  your  parts  in  a  city 
congregation.— Swift. 

2.  In  Law.     See  extracts. 

Quarantine  [is]  a  benefit  allowed  by  the  law  of 
England  to  the  widow  of  a  man  dying  seized  of  land, 
whereby  she  may  challenge  to  continue  in  his  capi- 
tal messuage,  or  chief  mansion-house,  (so  it  be  not 
a  castle,)  by  the  space  of  forty  days  after  his  decease. 
— Cowell. 

The  space  of  forty  days  has  had  with  us  divers 
applications ;  as,  the  assise  of  Freshforce  in  cities 
and  boroughs;  and  the  widow's  quarantine,  which 
seems  to  have  had  beginning  either  of  a  deliberative 
time  given  to  her,  to  think  of  her  convenience  in 
taking  letters  of  administration,  ...  or  els<'  from 
the  forty  days  in  the  essoine  of  child-birth,  allowed 
by  the  Norman  customs. — Selden, Notes  on  Drayton' s 
Polyolbion,  song  xvii. 

Quarrel,  s.  [Low  Lat.  quadrillus,  quarellus  ; 
Italian,  quadrella,  N.Fr.  quarel,] 

1.  Arrow  with  a  square  head. 

It  is  reported  by  William  Brito,  that  the  arcu- 
balista  or  arba.list  was  first  shewed  to  the  French  by 
our  King  Richard  I.,  who  was  shortly  after  slain  by 
a  quarrel  thereof.— Camden. 

Twang'd  the  string,  outflew  the  quarrel  long. 

Fairfax. 

'  Here  be  two  arblasts,  comrades,  with  windlaces 
and  quarrells — to  the  barbican  with  you,  and  see 
you  drive  each  bolt  through  a  Saxon  brain.' . . .  The 
arblast  was  a,  eruss-uo\v,  tne  windlace  the  machine 
used  in  bending  that  weapon,  and  the  quarrell,  so 
called  from  its  square  or  diamond-shaped  head,  was 
the  bolt  adapted  to  it. — Air  W.  Scott,  Ivanhoe,  ch. 
xxix.  and  note. 

2.  Square  of  glass. 

If  the  sunne  doe  but  a  little  shine  in  throw 
some  cranie  in  the  wall,  or  some  broken  quarell  in 
the  window,  she  may  soon  see  the  whole  house 
swimme  and  swarrue  with  innumerable  motes  of 
dust  floating  to  and  fro  in  theatre. — Gataker,Just 
Man,  245.  (Ord  MS.) 

3.  Instrument  with  which  a  square  or  pane 
of  glass  is  cut ;  glazier's  diamond. 

The  glazier's  instrument  is  a  diamond,  usually 
cut  into  such  a  square  form  as  the  supposed  dia- 
monds on  the  French  and  English  cards,  in  the 
former  of  which  it  is  still  properly  called  'carreau,' 
from  its  original ;  the  square  iron  head  of  the  arrow 
used  for  the  cross  bow.  In  English  it  was  called  a 
quarrel,  and  hence  the  glazier's  diamond  and  the 
pane  of  glass  have  received  their  names  of  square 
and  quarrel. — Douce,  Illustrations  of  Shakspeare,  i. 
181. 

Quarrel,  s.  [Fr.  quertlle ;  Lat.  querela  =  com- 
plaint;  queror  =  I  complain.] 

1.  Breach  of  concord. 

You  and  I  may  engage  in  this  question,  as  far  as 
either  of  us  shall  think  profitable  without  any  the 
least  beginning  of  a  quarrel,  and  then  that  will  com- 
petently be  removed  from  such  as  of  which  you 
cannot  hope  to  see  an  end. — Hammond.. 

•2.  Brawl ;  petty  fight ;  scuffle. 

If  I  can  fasten  but  one  cup  upon  him, 
With  that  which  he  hath  drunk  to-night  already, 
He'll  be  as  full  of  quarrfl  and  offence, 
As  my  young  mistress'  dog. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  ii.  3. 
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3.  Dispute ;  contest. 

The  part,  which  in  this  present  quarrel  striveth 
against  the  current  and  stream  of  luws,  was  a  lone 
while  nothing  feared.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Pu. 
lity,  dedication. 

It  were  a  matter  of  more  trouble  than  necessity  tc 
repeat  in  this  quarrel  what  has  been  alledged  by 
the  worthies  of  our  church.— Holy  day. 

Do  they  not  seek  occasion  of  new  quarrels, 
On  my  refusal  to  distress  me  more, 
Or  make  a  game  of  my  calamities? 
Return  the  way  thou  cam'st ;  1  will  not  come. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  1329 

As  if  earth  too  narrow  were  for  fate  ; 
On  open  seas  their  quarrels  they  debate  ; 
In  hollow  wood  they  floating  armies  bear, 
And  force  imprison'd  winds  to  bring  "em  near. 

Drjfden 

4.  Cause  of  debate. 

I  could  not  die  any  where  so  contented  as  in  UK 
king's  company ;  his  cause  being  just,  and  his  quar- 
rel honourable.— Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iv.  1. 
If  not  in  service  of  our  God  we  fought, 

In  meaner  quarrel  if  this  sword  were  shaken, 
Well  might  thou  gather  in  the  gentle  thought, 

So  fair  a  princess  should  not  be  forsaken. 

Fairfax 

5.  Something  that  gives  a  right  to  mischief, 
reprisal,  or  action. 

He  thought  he  had  a  good  quarrel  to  attack  him 
— Holinshed. 

Wives  are  young  men's  mistresses,  companions 
for  middle  age,  and  old  men's  nurses ;  so  as  a  uiar 
may  have  a  quarrel  to  marry  when  he  will. — Bacon 
Essays,  Of  Marriage  and  Single  Life. 

6.  Objection ;  ill-will. 

Herodias  had  a  quarrel  against  him,  and  woult 
have  killed  him,  but  she  could  not.— Mark,  vi.  19. 

We  are  apt  to  pick  quarrels  witli  the  world  foi 
every  little  foolery.— Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

I  have  no  quarrel  to  the  practice  ;  it  may  be  a  di- 
verting vtay.—Felton,  Dissertation  mi  reading  tin 
Classicks. 

7.  Cause ;  occasion. 

Better 

She  ne'er  had  known  pomp,  though  it  be  temporal 
"Yet  if  that  quarrel,  fortune,  do  divorce 
It  from  the  bearer,  'tis  a  suffrance  panging 
As  soul  and  body's  sev'ring. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  3 
Quarrel,  v.  n.     [Fr.  quereller.'] 
1.  Debute;  scuffle;  squabble. 

I  love  the  sport  well,  but  1  shall  as  soon  quarre 

at  it  as  any  man  in  England.    You  are  afraid  it  yoi 

see  the  bear  loose,  are  you  not  ?— Shakespear,  Merr\ 

Wives  nf  Windsor,  i.  1. 

Your  words  have  taken  such  pains,  as  if  thei 

labour'd 

To  bring  manslaughter  into  form,  set  quarrelling 
Upon  the  head  of  valour. 

Id.,  Timon  of  Athens,  iii.  5 

Beasts  called  sociable,  quarrel  in  hunger  am 
lust ;  and  the  bull  and  ram  appear  then  as  inucli  ii 
fury  and  war  as  the  lion  and  the  bear.— Sir  W 
Temple,  Miscellanies. 

•2.  Fall  into  variance. 

Our  discontented  counties  do  revolt ; 
Our  people  quarrel  with  obedience. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  v.  1 

3.  Fight ;  combat. 

When  once  the  Persian  king  was  put  to  flight, 
The  weary  Macedons  refused  to  light : 
Themselves  tiieir  own  mortality  cont'ess'd, 
And  lelt  the  son  of  Jove  to  quarrel  for  the  rest. 

Dryden 

4.  Find  fault ;  pick  objections. 

To  admit  the  thing,  and  quarrel  about  the  nann 
is  to  make  ourselves  ridiculous.— A  ruhbishop  Bram 
hall,  Answer  to  Hoboes. 

They  find  out  miscarriages  wherever  they  are,  am 
forge  them  often  where  they  are  not ;  they  quarrt 
first  with  the  officers,  and  then  with  the  prince  am 
state. — Sir  W.  Temple. 

In  a  poem  elegantly  writ, 
I  will  not  quarrel  with  a  slight  mistake. 

Lord  Roscommon 

I  quarrel  not  with  the  word,  because  used  b; 
Ovid. — Dryden. 

5.  Disagree  ;  have  contrary  principles. 

Some  things  arise  of  strange  and  quarrelling 

kind, 

The  fore  part  lion  and  a  snake  behind.          Cowley 
Quarrel,  v.  a.     Quarrel  with.     Mare. 

That  they  would  say :  and  how  tl:at  I  had  quar 

rell'd 

My  brother  purposely,  thereby  to  find 
An  apt  pretext,  to  banish  them  my  house. 

B.  Jonson,  Ecery  Man  in  his  Humour 

Quarreller.  s.     One  who  quarrels. 

Mockers,  murmurers,  quarrellers,  and  proui 
speakers.— .Bate,  Yet  a  Course  at  tlte  Romyshe  Foxe 
fol.  89:  1543. 

Besides  that  he's  a  fool,  he's  a  great  quarreller.— 
Shakespear,  Twelfth  Nij/ht,  i.  3. 
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To  speak  evil  of  no  man,  to  be  no  quarreller,  but 
gentle,  showing  all  meekness  unto  all  men. — Har- 
row, Sermons,  vol.i.  serm.xxix. 
Quarrelling,  verbal  alts.  Breach  of  concord ; 
dispute  ;  objection  ;  disagreement. 

Wine,  drunken  with  excess,  maketh  bitterness  of 
the  mind,  with  brawling  and  quarrelling.— Ecclesi- 
asticus,  xxxi.  29. 

In  these  quarrellings  of  some  severer  spirits 
against  all  auxiliary  beauty,  and  helps  of  handsome- 
ness in  women,  I  observe  that  commonly  what  they 
want  in  force  of  arguments,  rational  or  religious, 
they  make  up  in  clamour  and  confidence. — Jeremy 
Taylor,  Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  65. 

For  divorce,  a  power  to  break  that  bond  would 
too  much  encourage  married  persons  in  the  little 
quarrellings  that  may  rise  between  them.— Bishop 
Jiurnet,  Life  of  Rochester,  p.  113. 
Quarreiious.  adj.    [Fr.  querelleur."}     Quar- 
relsome :  (this  latter  being  the  commoner 
word). 

Ready  in  gibes,  quick  answered,  saucy,  and 
As  quarrellous  as  the  weazel. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  iii.  4. 
Pursepride  is  quarrellous,  domineering  over  the 
humble  neighbourhood,  and  raising  quarrels  out  of 
trifles:— Bishop  Hall,  Select  Thoughts. 

Learned  men  have  ever  resisted  the  private  spirits 
of  these  newfanglists,  or  contentious  and  quarrel- 
ous  men. —  Tooker,  Fabric  of  the  Church,  p.  90: 
MM. 

Quarrelsome,  adj.  Inclined  to  brawls ; 
easily  irritated ;  irascible  ;  choleric  ;  petu- 
lant. 

Cholerick  and  quarrelsome  persons  will  engage 
one  into  their  quarrels.— Bacon,  Essays. 

There  needs  no  more  to  the  setting  of  the  whole 
world  in  a  flame,  than  a  quarrelsome  plaintiff  and 
defendant.— Sir  R.  L1  Estrange. 
Quarrelsomeness.    s.     Attribute  suggested 
by  Quarrelsome. 

To  curb  the  lawless  insolence  of  some,  the  sedi- 
tious machinations  of  others ;  the  extortions  cruel- 
ties of  some,  the  corrupt  wresting  of  justice  in 
others ;  the  giddiness  of  some,  others'  quarrelsome- 
ness.—Bishop  Hall,  Remains,  p.  77. 

If  he  perceive  in  company  any  discourse  tending 
to  ill,  either  by  the  wickedness  or  quarrelsomeness 
thereof,  he  either  prevents  it  judiciously,  or  breaks 
it  off  seasonably  by  some  diversion. — O.  Herbert, 
Country  Parson,  ch.  xviii. 
Quarry,  s.  [for  quarrel.]  Square. 

a.  As  a  square. 

To  take  down  a  quarry  of  glass  to  scowre,  sodder, 
band,  and  to  set  it  up  again,  is  three  half-pence  a 
foot.— Mortimer. 

b.  Arrow ;  bolt. 

The  shafts  and  quarries  from  their  engines  fly 
As  thick  as  falling  drops  in  April  show'rs. 

Fairfax. 

c.  Taper ;  candle. 

To  light  the  waxen  quarters 
Tlie  auncient  nurce  is  prest.        Bomeus  and  Juliet. 

The  gent  ushers  dutye  is  to  cause  the  groomes  to 
delyver  to  the  groom  porter,  all  the  remaynes  of  the  j 
torches  and  quarriers. — Document,  temp.  Ed.  VI. 
(Xares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Quarry,  s.  [from  N.Fr.  curee  =  parts  of 
game  given  to  dogs  at  the  death.] 

1.  Game  flown  at  by  a  hawk  ;  thing  chased ; 
prey. 

His  ladie,  which  this  outrage  saw, 
Whilst  they  together  for  the  quarry  strove,  , 
Into  the  covert  did  herselfe  withdraw. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
She  dwells  among  the  rocks,  on  every  side 
With  broken  mountains  strongly  fortify'd; 
Prom  thence  whatever  can  be  seen  surveys, 
And  stooping  on  the  slaughter'd  quarry  preys. 

Sandys. 

So  scented  the  grim  feature,  and  upturn'd 
His  nostrils  wide  into  the  murky  air, 
Sagacious  of  his  quarry. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  279. 
They  their  guns  discharge ; 

This  heard  some  ships  of  ours,  though  out  of  view, 
And  swift  as  eagles  to  the  quarry  flew.  Waller. 

An  hollow  crystal  pyramid  he  takes, 
In  firniaraental  waters  dipt  above, 
Of  it  a  broad  extinguisher  he  makes, 
And  hoods  the  flames  that  to  their  quarry  strove. 
Dryden,  Annus  Miralrilis,  cclxxxi. 
No  toil,  no  hardship  can  restrain 
Ambitious  man  inured  to  pain ; 
The  more  confined,  the  more  he  tries, 
And  at  forbidden  quarry  flies. 

Id.,  Translation  from  Horace,  b.  i.  ode  iii. 
Ere  now  the  god  his  arrows  had  not  try'd, 
But  on  the  trembling  deer  or  mountain  goat, 
At  this  new  quarry  he  prepares  to  shoot. 

Id.,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Metamorphoses,  b.  i. 
Let  reason  then  at  her  own  quarry  fly, 
But  how  can  finite  grasp  infinity  ? 

Id.,  Hind  and  Panther,  i.  191. 
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2.  Heap  of  game  killed. 

Your  wife  and  babes 

Savagely  murder'd  ;  to  relate  the  manner, 
Were,  on  the  quarry  of  these  murder'd  deer, 
To  add  the  death  of  you. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 
Let  me  use  my  sword,  I'd  make  a  quarry 
With  thousands  of  these  quarter'd  slaves,  as  high 
As  I  could  pick  my  lance.  Id.,  Coriolanus,  i.  1. 

Quarry,  v.  n.     Prey  upon. 

With  cares  and  horrors  at  his  heart,  like  the  vul- 
ture that  is  day  and  night  quarrying  upon  Prome- 
theus's  liver. — Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

Quarry,  s.  [?  Fr.  guarriere,  carriere  =  place 
where  stones  are  hewn  (squared).  ?  Keltic, 
ceraig  =  rock.]  Stone  mine  ;  place  where 
they  dig  stones. 

The  same  is  said  of  stone  out  of  the  quarry,  to 
make  it  more  durable. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Expe- 
rimental History. 

Pyramids  and  towers 
From  diamond  quarries  hewn,  and  rocks  of  gold. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  758. 
Here  though  grief  my  feeble  hands  up  lock, 
Yet  on  the  soften'd  quarry  would  I  score 
My  plaining  verse  as  lively  as  before. 

Id.,  Odes,  The  Passion,  45. 
An  hard  and  unrelenting  she, 
As  the  new-crusted  Niobe ; 
Or,  what  doth  more  of  statue  carry, 
A  nun  of  the  Platonick  quarry.  Cleaveland. 

He  like  Arnphion  makes  those  quarries  leap 
Into  fair  figures  from  a  confused  heap.  Waller. 

Could  necessity  infallibly  produce  quarries  of 
stone,  which  are  the  materials  of  all  magnificent 
structures. — Dr.  H.  More. 

For  them  alone,  the  heav'ns  had  kindly  heat 
In  eastern  quarries,  ripening  precious  dew. 

Dryden. 

As  long  as  the  next  coal-pit,  quarry,  or  chalk-pit 
will  give  abundant  attestation  to  what  I  write,  to 
these  I  may  very  safely  appeal. — Woodward,  Essay 
towards  a  Natural  History  of  tlie  Earth. 

About  half  a  mile  from  Marney  the  dale  narrowed, 
and  the  river  took  a  winding  course.  It  ran  through 
meads,  soft  and  vivid  with  luxuriant  vegetation, 
bounded  on  either  side  by  rich  hanging  woods, 
save  where  occasionally  a  quarry  broke  the  verdant 
bosom  of  the  heights  with  its  rugged  and  tawny 
form. — B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  ii.  ch.  iv. 

Quarry,  v.  a.     Dig  out  of  a  quarry. 

In  the  mountains  of  Castravan  they  quarry  out  a 
white  stone,  every  part  of  which  contains  petrified 
fishes. — Goldsmith. 

Quarryman.  s.  One  who  digs  in  a  quarry. 
One  rhomboidal  bony  scale  of  the  needle-fish, 
out  of  Stunsfield  quarry,  the  quarryman  assured 
me  was  flat,  covered  over  with  scales,  and  three  feet 
long. — Woodward,  Essay  towards  a  Natural  His- 
tory of  tlie  Earth, 

Quart,  s. 

1.  Fourth  part ;  quarter. 

Albanact  had  all  the  northern  part, 
Which  of  himself  Albania  he  did  call, 
And  Camber  did  possess  the  western  quart. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

2.  Fourth  part  of  a  gallon. 

You  have  made  an  order,  that  ale  should  be  sold 
at  three  halfpence  a  quart. — Swift,  Miscellanies. 
Used  adjectivally. 

When  I  have  been  dry,  and  bravely  marching,  it 
hath  served  me  instead  of  a  quart  pot  to  drink  in. — 
Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iv.  10. 

3.  Vessel  in  which  strong  drink  is  retailed. 

You'd  rail  upon  the  hostess  of  the  house, 
And  say  you  would  present  her  at  the  leet, 
Because  she  brought  stone  jugs  and  noseal'd  quarts. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  induction,  sc.  2. 

4.  Sequence  of  four  cards  at  the  game  of 
piquet. 

Quartan,  adj.  Connected  with,  relating  to, 
constituted  by,  the  fourth ;  specially  applied 
in  Medicine  to  the  fourth-day  ague. 

It  were  an  uncomfortable  receipt  for  a  quartan 
ague,  to  lay  the  fourth  book  of  Homer's  Iliads  under 
one's  head.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 
Used  substantially. 

Call  her  the  metaphysicks  of  her  sex, 
And  say  she  tortures  wits,  as  quartans  vex 
Physicians.  Cleaveland. 

Among  these,  quartans  and  tertians  of  a  long 
continuance  most  menace  this  symptom. — Harvey, 
Discourse  of  Consumptions. 

A  look  so  pale  no  quartan  ever  gave, 
Thy  dwindled  legs  seem  crawling  to  the  grave. 

S.  Harvey,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  ix.  38. 

Quartation.  s.  In  Metallurgic  Chemistry. 
See  extracts. 

In  quartation,  which  refiners  employ  to  purify 
gold,  although  three  parts  of  silver  be  so  exquisitely 
mingled  by  fusion  with  a  fourth  part  of  gold,  whence 
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the  operation  is  denominated,  that  the  resulting 
mass  acquires  several  new  qualities  ;  yet,  if  you  cast 
this  mixture  into  aqua  fortis,  the  silver  will  be  dis- 
solved in  the  menstruum,  and  the  gold  like  a  dark 
powder  will  fall  to  the  bottom.— Boyle. 

Quartation  is  the  alloying  of  one  part  of  gold  that 
is  to  be  refined  along  with  three  parts  of  silver,  so 
that  the  gold  shall  constitute  one  quarter  of  the 
whole,  and  thereby  have  its  particles  too  far  sepa- 
rated to  be  able  to  protect  the  other  metals  origi- 
nally associated  with  it,  such  as  silver,  copper,  lead, 
tin,  palladium,  &o..  from  the  action  of  the  nitric  or 
sulphuric  acid  employed  in  the  subsequent  parting 
process.—  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Mines. 

Quarter,  s.     [Fr.  quartier.~\ 

1.  Fourth  part. 

It  is  an  accustomed  action  with  her,  to  seem  thus 
washing  her  hands;  I  have  known  her  continue  in 
this  a  quarter  of  an  tiour.— Shakespear,  Macbeth, 
v.l. 

Suppose  the  common  depth  of  the  sea,  taking  one 
place  with  another,  to  be  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
— T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Observe  what  stars  arise  or  disappear, 
And  the  four  quarters  of  the  rolling  year. 

Dryden.  Translation  of  the  Oeorgics,  i.  34S. 

Supposing  only  three  millions  to  be  paid,  'tis  evi- 
dent that  to  do  this  out  of  commodities,  they  must, 
to  the  consumer,  be  raised  a  quarter  in  their  price ; 
so  that  every  thing,  to  him  that  uses  it,  must  be  a 
quarter  dearer. — Locke. 

2.  Region  of  the  skies,  as  referred  to  the 
seaman's  card. 

I'll  give  thee  a  wind. — 
Thou  art  kind. — 
And  I  another. — 
I  myself  have  all  the  other, 
And  the  very  points  they  blow. 
And  all  the  quarters  that  they  know 
I"  th'  shopman's  card.         Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  3. 

His  praise,  ye  winds!  that  from  four  quarters 

blow, 
Breathe  soft  or  loud.   Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  192. 

When  the  winds  in  southern  quarters  rise, 
Ships,  from  their  anchors  torn,  become  their  sport, 
And  sudden  tempests  rage  within  the  port. 

Addison. 

3.  Particular  region  of  a  town  or  country. 

The  like  is  to  be  said  of  the  populousness  of  their 
coasts  and  quarters  there. — Abbot,  Description  of 
the  World. 

Neither  shall  there  be  leaven  seen  with  thee  in  all 
thy  quarters. — Exodus,  xiii.  7. 

They  had  settled  here  many  ages  since,  and  over- 
spread all  the  parts  and  quarters  of  this  spacious 
continent. — Heylin. 

The  sons  of  the  church  being  so  much  dispersed, 
though  without  being  driven,  into  all  quarters  of 
the  land,  there  was  some  extraordinary  design  of 
divine  wisdom  in  it. — Bishop  Sprat. 

A  bungling  cobbler,  that  was  ready  to  starve  at 
his  own  trade,  changes  his  quarter,  and  sets  up  for 
a  doctor. — Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

He  stole  out  of  the  cellar,  quitted  the  quarter  of 
pestilence,  and  after  much  wandering  lay  down  near 
the  door  of  a  factory.— .B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  ii.  ch.  x. 

4.  Place  where  soldiers  are  lodged  or  sta- 
tioned. 

Where  is  Lord  Stanley  quarter'd? — 
Unless  I  have  mista'en  his  quarters  much, 
His  regiment  lies  half  a  mile  at  least 
South  from  the  mighty  power  of  the  king. 

Shakvspear,  Richard  III.  v.  3. 

Thou  canst  defend  as  well  as  get, 
And  never  hadst  one  quarter  beat  up  yet.     Cowley. 

The  quarters  of  the  several  chiefs  they  show'd, 
Here  Phenix,  here  Achilles  made  abode. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  jEneid,  ii.  37. 

It  was  high  time  to  shiit  my  quarters. — Spectator 

5.  Proper  station. 

They  do  best,  who,  if  they  cannot  but  admit  love, 
yet  make  it  keep  quarter,  and  sever  it  wholly  from 
their  serious  affairs  and  actions  of  life.— Bacon,  Es- 
says, Of  Love. 

Swift  to  their  several  quarters  hasted  then 
The  cumbrous  elements. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  714. 

6.  Remission  of  life ;    mercy  granted  by  a 
conqueror. 

He  magnified  his  own  clemency,  now  they  were  at 
his  mercy,  to  offer  them  quarter  for  their  lives,  if 
they  gave  up  the  castle. — Lord  Clarendon,  History 
of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

When  the  cocks  and  lambs  lie  at  the  mercy  of 
cats  and  wolves,  they  must  never  expect  better 
quarter.— Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

Discover  the  opinion  of  your  enemies,  which  is 
commonly  the  truest;  for  they  will  give  you  no 
quarter,  and  allow  nothing  to  complaisance.— Dry- 
den. 

'  I  am  only  sorry  to  think,  that,  young  and  coun- 
try-bred as  thou  art,  it  can  but  little  avail  thee. 
But  thou  must  be  well  aware,  that  in  this  quarrel  I 
shall  use  no  terms  of  quarter.'  '  R«ly  on  it,  proud 
man,'  answered  the  youth,  'that  I  shall  ask  none.'— 
Sir  W,  Scott,  The  Monastery,  ch.  xx. 
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I.  Treatment  shown  by  an  enemy. 

To  the  young,  if  you  Rive  any  tolerable  quarter, 
you  indulge  them  in  their  idleness,  and  ruin  them. 
—Collier. 

Mr.  Wharton,  who  detected  some  hundreds  of  the 
bishop's  mistakes,  meets  with  very  ill  quarter  from 
his  lordship. — Swift. 

8.  Friendship ;  amity ;  concord. 

Friends,  all  but  now, 

In  quarter,  and  in  terms  like  bride  and  groom 
Divesting  them  for  bed,  and  then,  but  now 
Swords  out,  and  tilting  one  at  other's  breasts. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  ii.  3. 

9.  Measure  of  eight  bushels. 

The  soil  so  fruitful  that  an  acre  of  land  well 
ordered  will  return  two  hundred  bushels  or  twenty- 
five  quarters  of  corn. — Heylin. 

10.  Fourth  part  of  a  year ;  generally  taken  as 
the  duration  of  any  contract  or  engagement. 

Where's  the  use  of  being  clerk  to  a  ship-chandler 
when  he's  gone  bankrupt?     Mine  is  a  quarterly 
hiring,  and  my  quarter  is  out  to-morrow.— Sala, 
Dutch  Pictures,  The  Ship-Chandler. 
The  priest  he  merry  is  and  blithe, 

Three  quarters  of  the  year, 
But  oh !  it  cuts  him  like  a  scythe, 

When  tithing  time  draws  near. 

Cowper,  The  Yearly  Distress. 

II.  False  quarter  is  a  cleft  or  chink  in  a 
quarter  of  a  horse's   hoof  from    top  to 
bottom ;  it  generally  happens  on  the  inside 
of  it,  that  being  the  weakest  and  thinnest 
part. 

Quarter,  v.  a. 

1.  Divide  into  four  parts. 

A  thoueht  that  quarter'd,  hath  but   one   part 

wisdom, 
And  ever  three  parts  coward. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iv.  4. 

2.  Divide  ;  break  by  force. 

Mothers  shall  but  smile,  when  they  behold 
Their  infants  quartered  by  the  bands  of  war. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Casar,  iii.  1. 

3.  Divide  into  distinct  regions. 

Then  sailors  quarter'd  heaven,  and  found  a  name 
For  every  fixt  and  ev'ry  wandering  star. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  i.  208. 

4.  Station  or  lodge  soldiers. 

Where  is  lord  Stanley  quarter'd? — 
His  regiment  lies  half  a  mile  south. 

Id.,  Richard  III.  v.  3. 

[They]  o'er  the  barren  shore  pursue  their  way, 
Wnere 'quarter ~'d  in  their  camp,  the  fierce  Thessa- 
lians  lay. 

Dryden,  Translation  nfthe  First  Book  of  the 
Iliad,  355. 

5.  Lodge  ;  fix  on  a  temporary  dwelling. 

They  mean  this  night  in  Sardis  to  be  quarter'd. 
Shakespear,  Julius  Ccesar,  iv.  2. 

You  have  quartered  all  the  foul  language  upon 
me  that  could  be  raked  out  of  Billingsgate.— Spec- 
tator. 

6.  Diet. 

Scrimansky  was  his  cousin-german. 
With  whom  he  served  and  fed  on  vermin  ; 
And  when  these  fail'd,  he'd  suck  his  claws, 
And  quarter  himself  upon  his  paws. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  2,  271. 

7.  Bear  as  an  appendage  to  the  hereditary 
arms. 

The  first  being  compounded  of  argent  and  azure, 
is  the  coat  of  Beauchamp  of  Hack  in  the  county  of 
Somerset,  now  quartered  by  the  earl  of  Hertford. — 
Peacham. 

Quarter,  v.  n.  Term  used  in  driving,  for 
keeping  the  wheels  of  the  vehicle  out  of 
the  ruts. 

Quarter-sessions,  s.  See  Session,  and  se- 
cond extract. 

For  seldom  I  with  squires  unite, 
Who  hunt  all  day  and  drink  all  night, 
Nor  reckon  wonderful  inviting 
A  quarter-sessions,  or  cock-lighting. 

Soame  Jenyns. 

The  court  of  general  quarter-sessions  of  the  peace 
is  a  court  that  must  Lie  held  in  every  county  once  in 
every  quarter  of  a  year.— Sir  W.  Blackstone,  Com- 
mentary on  the  Laws  of  England. 
Quarterage,    s.       Quarterly   allowance,  or 
payment. 

[He]  used  two  equal  ways  of  gaining, 
By  hindering  justice  or  maintaining ; 
To  many  a  whore  gave  privilege, 
And  whipp'd  for  want  of  quarterage. 

Butler.  Hudibras,  iii.  3,  583. 

Quarterday.    s.      One  of  the  four  days  in 
the  year,  on  which  rent  or  interest  is  paid 
However  rarely  his  own  rent-days  occurred,  the 
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indigent  had  two-and-fifty  quarter-daies  returning 
in  his  year.— Bishop  Fell. 

Tillotson  . . .  had  left  a  widow.  To  her  William 
granted  a  pension  of  four  hundred  a  year,  which  he 
afterwards  increased  to  six  hundred.  His  anxiety 
that  she  should  receive  her  income  regularly  and 
without  stoppages  was  honourable  to  him.  Every 
quarterday  he  ordered  the  money,  without  any  de- 
duction, to  be  brought  to  himself,  and  immediately 
sent  it  to  her.  Tillotson  had  bequeathed  to  her  no 
property,  except  a  great  number  of  manuscript  ser- 
mons.— Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.xx. 

Quarterdeck,  s.     Short  upper  deck  of  a  ship. 

It  may  readily  be  supposed,  that  the  first  question 

asked  by  Mr.  Vanslyperken,  on  his  gaining   the 

quarter-deck,  was,  if  Snarleyyow  were  on  board. — 

Marryat,  Snarleyyow,  vol.  i.  ch.  ix. 

Quartering,  s. 

1.  Station. 

Divers  designations,  regions,  habitations,  man- 
sions, or  quarterings  there.— Bishop  Mountagu, 
Appeal  to  Ccesar,  p.  236. 

2.  Appointment  of  quarters  for  soldiers. 

How  unequal  were  contributions  and  quarterings 
during  our  intestine  wars !  — Jura  Cleri,  p.  58 :1661. 

3.  In  Heraldry.     Partition  of  a  shield  con- 
taining many  coats  of  arms. 

A  woman  with  a  surcoat  on  of  the  quarterings  im- 
paled with  Fettiplace.  —  Afthmole,  Antiquities  of 
Berkshire,  ii.  214. 

Quarterly,  adj.  Containing,  constituted  by, 
a  fourth  part. 

The  moon  makes  four  quarterly  seasons  within 
her  little  year  or  month  of  consecution.— Holder, 
Discourse  concerning  Time. 

From  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptick  to  the  equator 
arise  the  diurnal  differences  of  the  sun's  right  as- 
cension, which  finish  their  variations  in  each  quad- 
rant of  the  ecliptick,  and  this  being  added  to  the 
former  inequality  from  eccentricity,  makes  these 
quarterly  and  seemingly  irregular  inequalities  of 
natural  days. — Bentley. 
Quarterly,  adv. 

1.  Once  in  a  quarter  of  a  year:  (as,  'So 
much  per  annum  paid  quarterly'1). 

Justices  of  the  peace,  appointed  out  of  the  gentle- 
men of  each  county,  inquired  into  criminal  charges, 
committed  offenders  to  prison,  and  tried  them  at 
their  quarterly  sessions,  according  to  the  same  forms 
as  the  judges  of  gaol  delivery. — Hallam,  Constitu- 
tional History  of  England,  ch.  i. 

2.  In  the  way  of  heraldic  quartering. 

Lilies  and  lions  quarterly  adorn 
His  shield.         Drayton.  Battle  of  Agincourt,  p.  43. 
(Ord  MS.) 

Quartermaster,  s.     One  who  regulates  the 
quarters  of  soldiers. 

The  quartermaster  general  was  marking  the 
ground  for  the  encampment  of  the  covering  army. 
— Tatler. 

Quartern.  «.     Fourth  part  of  a  pint. 
Quartern-loaf,  s.    Loaf  made  with  the  fourth 
part  of  a  stone  of  flour. 

Who  makes  the  quartern-loaf  and  Luddites  rise? 
Who  fills  the  butchers'  shops  with  large  blue  flies  ? 

J.  and  H.  Smith,  Rejected  Addresses. 

Quarterstaff*  s.     Staff  of  defence,  so  called 

from  the  manner  of  using  it ;  one  hand 

being  placed  at  the  middle,  and  the  other 

equally  between  the  middle  and  the  end. 

His  quarterstaff,  which  he  could  ne'er  forsake, 
Hung  half  before,  and  half  behind  his  back. 

Dryden,  Cymon  and  Iphigenia,  82. 

Immense  riches  he  squandered  away  at  quarter- 
staff  and  cudgel  play,  in  which  he  challenged  all  the 
country.— Arbuthnot. 

Here  his  captors  were  joined  by  two  other  per- 
sons, apparently  belonging  to  the  gang.  They  had 
short  swords  by  their  sides,  and  quarter-staves  in 
their  hands,  and  Gurth  could  now  observe  that  all 
six  wore  visors,  which  rendered  their  occupation  a 
matter  of  no  question,  even  had  their  former  pro- 
ceedings left  it  in  doubt. . . .  But  such  was  no  part 
of  fourth's]  intention.  He  wrenched  a  quarter- 
staff  from  one  of  the  fellows,  struck  down  the  cap- 
tain, who  was  altogether  unaware  of  his  purpose, 
and  had  well-nigh  repossessed  himself  of  the  pouch 
and  treasure.  The  thieves,  however,  were  too  nim- 
ble for  him,  and  again  secured  both  the  bag  and  the 
trusty  Gurth. . . .  The  two  champions  being  alike 
armed  with  quarter-staves,  stepped  forward  into  the 
centre  of  the  open  space,  in  order  to  have  the  full 
benefit  of  the  moonlight;  the  thieves  in  the  mean- 
time laughing,  and  crying  to  their  comrade, '  Miller ! 
beware  thy  toll-dish.'  The  miller,  on  the  other 
hand,  holding  his  quarter-staff  by  the  middle,  and 
making  it  flourish  round  his  head  after  the  fashion 
which  the  French  call '  faire  le  moulinet,'  exclaimed 
boastfully, '  Come  on,  churl,  an  thou  darest :  thou 
slialt  feel  the  strength  of  a  miller's  thumb!'... 
Though  quarter-staff  play  be  out  of  date,  what  we 
can  in  prose  we  will  do  for  these  bold  champions. 


Long  they  fought  equally,  until  the  miller  began  to 
lose  temper  at  finding  himself  so  stoutly  opposed, 
and  at  hearing  the  laughter  of  his  companions,  who, 
as  usual  in  such  cases,  enjoyed  his  vexation.  This 
was  not  a  state  of  mind  favourable  to  the  noble 
game  of  quarter-staff,  in  which,  as  in  ordinary 
cudgel-playing,  the  utmost  coolness  is  requisite; 
and  it  gave  Gurth,  whose  temper  was  steady,  though 
surly,  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  decided  advan- 
tage, in  availing  himself  of  which  he  displayed  great 
mastery.  The  miller  pressed  furiously  forward,  deal- 
ing blows  with  either  end  of  his  weapon  alternated, 
and  striving  to  come  to  half-staff  distance,  while 
Gurth  defended  himself  against  the  attack,  keeping 
his  hands  about  a  yard  asunder,  and  covering  him- 
self by  shifting  his  weapon  with  great  celerity,  so  as 
to  protect  his  head  and  body.  Thus  did  he  maintain 
the  defensive,  making  his  eye,  foot,  and  hand  keep 
true  time,  until,  observing  his  antagonist  to  lose 
wind,  he  darted  the  staff  at  his  face  with  his  left 
hand  ;  and,  as  the  miller  endeavoured  to  parry  the 
thrust,  he  slid  his  right  hand  down  to  his  left,  and 
with  the  full  swing  of  the  weapon  struck  his  oppo- 
nent on  the  left  side  of  the  head,  who  instantly 
measured  his  length  upon  the  greensward.  '  Well 
and  yeomanly  done ! '  shouted  the  robbers ;  '  fair 
play  and  Old  England  for  ever!'— Sir  W.  Scott, 
Ivanhoe,  ch.xii. 

Quartett.  s.     [Italian,  quartette."] 

1.  In  Music.     Composition  for  four  per- 
formers. 

The  quartette  did  indeed  fail  the  first  time  that  it 
was  played  by  Sehuppanzigh. — Beethoven's  Letters, 
translated  by  Lady  Wallace,  ii.  2U6. 

2.  In  Prosody.     Stanza  of  four  lines. 

Our  author  varies  from  Milton  only  in  making 
the  rhymes  in  the  two  first  quartetts  alternate, 
which  is  more  agreeable  to  the  English  ear  than  the 
other  method  of  arranging  them. — Mason,  Notes  on 
Gray's  Poems,  Sonnet  on  West. 

Quartile.  *.  Aspect  of  the  planets,  when 
they  are  three  signs  or  ninety  degrees  dis- 
tant from  each  other,  marked  thus  D. 

Mars  and  Venus  in  a  quartile  move 
My  pangs  of  jealousy  for  Ariet's  love.  Dryden, 

Quarto,  s.  [Lat.  quarto,  ablative  singular  of 
quartus  =  fourth ;  the  full  form  being  in 
quarto  ;  so  also  in  folio  ;  in  octavo ;  in 
duodecimo.']  Book  in  which  every  sheet, 
being  twice  doubled,  makes  four  leaves. 

Our  fathers  had  a  just  value  for  regularity  and 
systems ;  then  folios  and  quartos  were  the  fashion- 
able sizes,  as  volumes  in  octavo  are  now. —  Watts. 

The  form  and  magnitude  of  a  quarto  imposes 
upon  the  mind ;  and  men,  who  are  unequal  to 
the  labour  of  discussing  an  intricate  argument,  or 
wish  to  avoid  it,  are  willing  enough  to  suppose,  that 
much  has  been  proved,  because  much  has  been  said. 
— Letters  ofJunius,  letter  xxx. 

The  first  edition  of  Mr.  Malthus's  celebrated  Es- 
say on  the  Principle  of  Population  was  published  in 
1798  in  an  octavo  volume. . . .  The  next  edition  of 
the  work,  which,  expanded  into  a  quarto,  appeared 
in  1803.  —  Craik,  History  of  English  Literature, 
vol.  ii.  p.  432. 

Their  forms  were  generally  either  large  or  small 
folio,  or  at  least  quarto  :  the  lesser  sizes  were  not  in 
use.  The  leaves  were  without  running  title,  direc- 
tion-word, number  of  pages,  or  divisions  into  para- 
graphs, &c. — R.  J.  Courtney,  in  Brande  and  Cox, 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  arid  Art. 

Quartz.  *.  [German.]  In  Mineralogy.  Name 
for  the  compounds  of  silicium  with  oxygen, 
i.e/silica,  either  pure  or  impure  ;  in  current 
language,  rock-crystal. 

Silicious  earth  is  often  found  in  a  stony  form,  such 
as  flint  or  quartz.  —  Kirwan,  Essay  on  Manures, 
p.  6. 

The  varieties  [of  quartz]  arise  either  from  cry- 
stallization, mode  of  formation,  or  impurities,  and 
are  naturally  distributed  into  three  series :  (1st) 
presenting  the  bright  glassy  lustre  of  broken  quartz 
crystal;  (2nd)  presenting  the  glistening  subvi- 
treous,  or  waxy  lustre,  and  translucency  or  sub- 
translucency  of  chalcedony ;  (3rd)  with  the  nearly 
dull  lustre,  dull  colors,  and  opacity  of  jasper.  The 
vitreous  varieties.  Rock  crystal  includes  pure  crys- 
tals of  quartz. . . .  Amethyst  is  a  clear  purple  or 
bluish-violet  variety  of  quartz  crystal.  .  .  .  Rose 
quartz  has  a  rose-red  or  pink  colour.  . .  .  False  topaz 
is  a  light  yellow  pellucid  variety  of  quartz  crystal. 
. . .  Smoky  quartz,  or  Cairngorm  stone,  has  a  brown- 
ish smoky  tint.  . . .  Milky  quartz  . . .  has  milk-white 
color. . . .  Prase  is  a  leek-green  variety  of  massive 
quartz. .  . .  Aventurine  quartz  is  minutely  spangled 
throughout  the  mass  with  yellow  scales. . . .  Siderite 
[is]  an  indigo,  or  Berlin-blue  variety,  from  Golling, 
near  Salzburg.  Ferruginous  quartz  is  of  an  opaque- 
red,  brownish-red,  or  ochre-yellow  colour,  which  is 
due  to  oxide  of  iron. — Dana,  System  of  Mineralogy. 
Quartz  .  .  .  occurs  sometimes  crystalline,  and 
sometimes  massive. . . .  Granite  is  a  rock  composed 
of  variable  proportions  of  felspar,  quartz,  and-uiica, 
intimately  joined  together,  and  often  separately 
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crystalline,  and   without   any  base  or  ground.  — 
A'nsted,   Geology,  Introductory,  Descriptive,  and 
Practical,  vol.  ii.  pp.  177-179. 
Quash,  v.  a.     [A.S.  cwysan.~\ 

1 .  Crush ;  squeeze. 

The  whales 

Against  sharp  rocks  like  reeling  vessels,  quash'd, 
Though  huge  as  mountains,  are  in  pieces  dash'd. 

Waller. 

2.  Subdue  suddenly. 

'Twas  not  the  spawn  of  such  as  these, 
That  dyed  with  Punick  blood  the  conquer'd  seas, 
And  quash'd  the  stern  JEacides.    Lord  Roscommon. 

Our  she-confederates  keep  pace  with  us  in  quash- 
ing the  rebellion,  which  had  begun  to  spread  it- 
self among  part  of  the  fair  sex.— Additon,  Free- 
holder. 

3.  Annul ;  nullify  ;  make  void. 

Why  did  they  not  indyte  her  of  it  (adultery), 
which  would  have  quashed  the  reputation  of  her 
sonne  and  of  herself  both  together  ? — Trewnesse  of 
the  Christian  Religion.  (Orel  MS.) 

Prorogation  [is]  the  continuance  of  the  parlia- 
ment from  one  sitting  to  another  by  command  of 
the  crown,  whereby  all  business  is  suspended,  and 
proceedings,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  quashed. — 
Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art. 
Quash,  v.  n.  Be  shaken  with  a  noise. 

A  thin  and  fine  membrane  strait  and  closely  ad- 
hering to  keep  it  from  quashing  and  shaking. — Ray, 
On  the  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the  Works  of 
the  Creation. 

The  water  in  this  dropsy,  by  a  sudden  jerk,  may 
be  heard  to  quash.— Sharp,  Surgery. 
Quash.  *.     Pumpkin. 

Quassation.  s.  [Lat.  quassatio,  -onis  ;  quas- 
satus,  pass.  part,  of  quasso  =  I  shake.]  Act 
of  shaking ;  state  of  being  shaken.  Ob- 
solete. 

Continual  contusions,  threshing,  and  quassations. 
— Gayton,  Festivows  Notes  on  Don  Quixote,  p.  68. 
Quassia.  *.  In  Botany  and  Medicine.  Bitter 
so  called. 

Quassia  .  .  .  was  formerly  substituted  by  some 
brewers  for  hops,  but  is  now  prohibited  under  se- 
vere penalties.  It  affords  a  safe  and  efficacious  fly- 
powder,  or  poison  for  flies. — Ure,  Dictionary  of 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Quassia,  or  bitter-wood,  used  as  a  tonic,  as  a  fly- 
poison,  and  as  a  substitute  for  hops  in  beer,  is  deri- 
ved from  this  family  [the  Simarubacese].  Quassia 
amara  [Surinam]  is  stated  to  be  the  true  plant,  but 
Picrsena,  or  Picrsena  excelsa,  is  said  to  be  the  wood 
usually  imported.—  Henfrey,  Elementary  Course  of 
Botany. 
Quat.  s.  ?  Wart  (word  for  word). 

I  have  rubb'd  this  young  quat  almost  to  the  sense, 
and  he  grows  saigry.— Shakespear,  Othello,  v.  1. 
Quaternary,  s.    [Lat.  quaternarius.]      The 
number  four. 

The  objections  against  the  quaternary  of  elements 
and  ternary  of  principles,  needed  not  to  be  op- 
posed so  much  against  the  doctrines  themselves. — 
Boyle. 
Quaternary,  adj.     Consisting  of  four. 

\Ve  read  what  a  great  respect  Pythagoras  and  his 
sect  had  for  their  quaternary  number.— F.  Gregory, 
Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  p.  63 :  16&5. 

According  to  the  number  of  organs  in  a  cycle  or 
apparent  whorl,  these  are  distinguished  as  dimerous 
or  binary,  trimerous  or  ternary,  tetramerous  or 
quaternary,  and  pentamerous  or  quinary.— Hen- 
frey, Elementary  Course  of  Botany,  §  144. 

Quaternion,  s.     [Lat.  quatemio,  -onis.'] 

1.  The  number  four  ;  file  of  four  soldiers. 

He  put  him  in  prison,  and  delivered  him  to  four 
quaternions  of  soldiers  to  keep  him.— Acts,  xii.  4. 

2.  Any  group  of  four. 

Air,  and  ye  elements,  the  eldest  birth 
Of  nature's  womb,  that  in  quaternion  run 
Perpetual  circle,  multiform,  and  mix 
And  nourish  all  things,  let  your  ceaseless  change 
Vary  to  our  great  Maker  still  new  change. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  180. 
I  have  not  in  this  scheme  of  these  nine  quater- 
nions of  consonants,  distinct    known  characters, 
whereby  to  express  them,  but  must  repeat  the  same. 
—Holder,  Elements  of  Speech. 
Quaternion,  v.  a.     Divide  into  files  or  com- 
panies.    Rare. 

The  angels  themselves  are  distinguished,  and  qua- 
ternioned  into  their  celestial  princedoms  and  sa- 
trapes.  —  Milton,  lieason  of  Church  Government 
urged  against  Prelacy,  b.  i.  ch.  i. 
Quatexnity.  s.  [Lat.  quaternus.~\  The  num- 
ber four. 

The  number  of  four  stands  much  admired,  not 
only  in  the  quaternity  of  the  elements,  which  are 
tho  principles  of  bodies,  but  in  the  letters  of  the 
name  of  God.— Sir  T.  Browne. 


Quatrain,    s.     [Fr.]    Stanza  of  four  lines, 
rhyming  alternately  :  thus — 

Say,  Stella,  what  is  love,  whose  fatal  pow'r 

Robs  virtue  of  content,  and  youth  of  joyP 
What  nymph  or  goddess  in  a  luckless  hour 
Disclosed  to  light  the  mischief-making  boy? 

Mrs.  Mulso. 

I  have  chosen  to  write  my  poems  in  quatrains  or 
stanzas  of  four  in  alternate  rhyme,  because  I  have 
ever  judged  them  more  noble,  and  of  greater  dignity 
for  the  sound  and  number,  than  any  other  verse  in 
use. — Dri/den,  Annus  Miraoilis,  Letter  to  Sir  R. 
Howard. 

It  is  by  this  condensation  and  sententious  brevity, 
so  carefully  filed  and  elaborated,  however,  as  to  in- 
volve no  sacrifice  of  perspicuity  or  fullness  of  ex- 
pression, that  he  [Sir  J.  Davies]  has  attained  his 
end.  Every  quatrain  is  a  pointed  expression  of  a 
separate  thought,  like  one  of  Rochefoucault's 
Maxims;  each  thought  being,  by  great  skill  and 
painstaking  in  the  packing,  made  exactly  to  fit  and 
fill  the  same  case.— Craik,  History  of  English  Lite- 
rature, vol.  i.  p.  5pl. 
Quavemire.  s.  Quagmire ;  qualmire. 

Gabriel  Biel  sticking  fast  in  the  same  quavemire, 
unable  to  unwekle  hiniselfe  cleaiie  from  out  the 
same.— The  Pope  Confuted,  fol.  104.  b.:  1580. 

And  through  a  meadow  greene  did  make  my  way. 
In  midst  of  which  a  muddie  quavemire  was. 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  653. 
Quaver,  v.  n. 

1.  Shake  the  voice ;  speak  or  sing  with  a  tre- 
mulous voice ;  produce  a  shake  on  a  musi- 
cal instrument. 

Now  sportive  youth 

Carol  incondite  rhythms  with  suiting  notes, 
And  quaver  unharmonious. 

J.  Philips,  Cyder,  ii.  413. 

We  shall  hear  her  quavering  them  .half  a  minute 
after  us,  to  some  sprightly  airs  of  the  opera. — Addi- 
son. 

2.  Tremble;  vibrate. 

A  membrane,  stretched  like  the  head  of  a  drum,  is 
to  receive  the  impulse  of  the  sound,  and  to  vibrate 
or  quaver  according  to  its  reciprocal  motions. — liay, 
On  the  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  tlie  Works  of 
the  Creation. 
Quaver.  S. 

1.  Shake  of  the  voice,  or  a  shake  on  a  musical 
instrument. 

Whether  we  consider  the  instrument  itself,  or  the 
several  quavers  and  graces  which  are  thrown  into 
the  playing  of  Jt. — Addison,  Spectator,  no.  361. 

Shouting !  Ah,  what  faint  broken  quaver  is  in  the 
shout ;  as  of  a  man  that  shouted  with  the  throat 
only,  and  inwardly  was  broken  down  with  dispirit- 
ment  P  It  is  Diderot's  faint  broken  quaver ;  he  is 
sick  and  heavy  of  soul. — Carlyle,  Critical  and  Mis- 
cellaneous Essays,  Diderot. 

2.  Musical  note,   equal  in   time  to  half  a 
crotchet. 

Quavered,  part.  adj.    Distributed  into  qua- 
vers ;  uttered  in  quavers. 

Morsels   of    Scripture    warbled,    quavered,  and 
crotchetted,  to  give  pleasure  unto  the  ears. — Har- 
mar,  Translation  of  Beza,  p.  267. 
Quavering-,  part.  adj.     Tremulous. 

Miso  sitting  on  the  ground  with  her  knees  up,  and 
her  hands  upon  her  knees,  tuning  her  voice  with 
many  a  quavering  cough,  thus  discoursed.— Sir  P. 
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If  the  eye  and  the  finger  remain  quiet,  these 
colours  vanish  in  a  second  minute  of  time,  but  if 
the  finger  be  moved  with  a  quavering  motion,  they 
appear  again. — Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 

At  the  name  of  justice  Isaac  trembled,  and  bid- 
ding Joey  stay,  asked  with  a  quavering  voice,  what 
she  would  nave  ?  —  Smollett,  Roderick  Random, 
ch.  xii. 

Before 

The  quavering  thunder  thereupon  had  ceased, 
The  voice  leapt  out.  Keats,  Hyperion. 

Quavering,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  shaking  the 
voice,  or  of  producing  a  shake  on  a  musical 
instrument. 

The  division  and  quavering,  which  please  so  much 
in  musick,  have  an  agreement  with  the  glittering  of 
light  playing  upon  a  wave. — Bacon,  Natural  and 
Experimental  History. 
Quaving.  *.     Shaking.     Rare. 

Where  colde  with  inoysture  prevaileth,  that  body 
is  called  fleumatike,  wherein  water  hath  pre-emi- 
nence, and  is  perceived  by  these  signs:  fatnesse, 
quaving. — Sir  T.  Elyot,  Castel  of  Health,  b.  i.  ch.  ii. 
(ttich.) 

Quay.  s.  [Fr.  quai.~]  Artificial  bank  to  the 
sea  or  river,  on  which  goods  are  conve- 
niently unladen. 

This  occasioned  the  statutes,  which  enable  the 
crown  by  commission  to  ascertain  the  limits  of  all 
ports,  and  to  assign  proper  wharfs  and  quays  in 
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each  port,  for  the  extensive  landing  and  loading  of 
merchandize.— Sir  W.  Blackstone,  Commentary  on 
the  Laws  of  England. 

Queacb.  *.    ?  Quick;  quickset- hedge.  Rare. 
Behind  some  queich. 

Chapman,  Bussy  D'Ambois :  1641. 

Queaciiy.  adj.  Quaggy;  unsolid;  unsound. 
Rare. 

The  boggy  mears  and  quettchy  fens  below. 

Drayton, 

Goodwin's  queachy  sand.  Id. 

Quean,  s.  [see  Queen.]  Worthless  wo- 
man ;  generally  a  strumpet. 

As  fit  as  the  nail  to  his  hole,  or  as  a  scolding  quean 
to  a  wrangling  knave.— Shakespear,  All's  well  that 
ends  well,  ii.  2. 

This  well  they  understand  like  cunning  queans, 
And  hide  their  mistiness  behind  the  scenes. 

Dryden. 

Such  is  that  sprinkling,  which  some  careless  quean 
Flirts  on  you  from  her  mop. 

Swift,  Description  of  a  City  Shower. 

Queasiness.    *.      Attribute    suggested    by 

Queasy ;  sickness  of  a  nauseated  stomach. 

And  they  did  fight  with  queasiness  constrained, 
As  men  drink  potions. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  i.  1. 
A  fouler  stench  than  that  which  this  young  queafi- 
ness  retches  at.— Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 
Queasy,  adj. 

1.  Sick  with  nausea. 

[He,]  queasy  with  his  insolence  already, 
Will  their  good  thoughts  call  from  him. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  6. 

Whether  a  rotten  state  and  hope  of  gain, 
Or  to  disuse  me  from  the  queasy  pain 
Of  being  beloved  and  loving, 
Out  push  me  first.  Donne. 

2.  Fastidious ;  squeamish ;  delicate. 

I,  with  your  two  helps,  will  so  practise  on  Bene- 
dict, that,  in  despight  of  his  quick  wit  and  his  quea-y 
stomach,  he  shall  fall  in  love  with  Beatrice. — Shake- 
spear, Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  ii.  1. 

I  loved  'em  not, 
Because  they  are  too  queasy  for  my  temper. 

Beaumont  and  Fletclier,  Wild  Goose  Chase. 
That  queasy  temper  of  lukewarmness. — Milton, 
Of  Reformation  in  England,  b.  i. 

Men's  stomachs  are  generally  so  queasy  in  these 
cases,  that  it  is  not  safe  to  overload  them.— Dr.  H. 
More,  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Without  question, 
Their  conscience  was  too  queasy  of  digestion. 

Dryden. 

3.  Requiring  to  be  delicately  handled  ;  ten- 
der. 

I  have  one  thing,  of  a  queasy  question, 
Which  I  must  act.        Shakespear,  King  Lear.  ii.  1. 
Those  times  are  somewhat  queasy  to  be  touch'd. 

B.  Jonson,  Sejanus. 

Queen,  s.  [The  difference  between  quean 
and  queen  has  been  considered  as  an  arti- 
ficial point  of  spelling,  for  the  sake  of  indi- 
cating a  difference  of  sense.  They  seem, 
however,  to  be  different ;  quean  being  from 
quey  =  spayed  heifer.  In  Danish  hona  = 
woman  ;  quinne,  and  quindfolk  =  female.] 

1.  Wife  of  a  king. 

With  a  countenance  as  clear 
As  friendship  wears  at  feasts,  keep  with  Bohemia 
And  with  your  queen. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 
Used  adjectivally. 

He  was  lapt 

In  a  most  curious  mantle,  wrought  by  the  hand 
Of  his  queen  mother.      Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  \.  5. 

2.  Woman  who  is  sovereign  of  a  kingdom. 

That  queen  Elizabeth  lived  sixty-nine,  and  reigned 
forty-five  years,  means  no  more  than,  that  the  dura- 
tion of  her  existence  was  equal  to  sixty-nine,  and 
the  duration  of  her  government  to  forty-five  annual 
revolutions  of  the  sun. — Locke. 

Have  1,  a,  queen, 

Past  by  my  fellow  rulers  of  the  world  P . . . 
Have  1  refused  their  blood  to  mix  with  yours, 
And  raise  new  kings  from  so  obscure  a  race  P 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  iv.  2. 
Queen,  v.  n.    Play  the  queen  :  (with  it). 

A  threepence  bow'd  would  hire  me, 
Old  as  I  am,  to  queen  it. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  3. 
Of  your  own  state  take  care :  this  dream  of  mine, 
Being  now  awake,  I'll  queen  it  no  inch  farther, 
But  milk  my  ewes  and  weep. 

Id.,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 

1  Peveril,  it  is  well  I  looked  into  these  warrants. 
My  mother  queens  it  at  such  a  rate  as  may  cost  me 
not  only  my  crown,  which  1  care  little  for,  but  per- 
haps my  head,  which,  though  others  may  think  little 
of,  I  would  feel  it  an  inconvenience  to  be  deprived 
of.'— Sir  W.  Scott,  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  ch.  v. 
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Queen-apple,  s.     See  extracts. 

Like  the  fresh  queen-apple's  side, 
Blushing  at  sight  of  Phoebus'  pride.    Sir  P.  Sidney. 

The  persian  peach,  and  fruitful  quince ; 
And  there  the  forward  almond  grew, 

With  cherries  knowne  no  long  time  since ; 
The  winter  warden,  orchard's  pride ; 

The  philibert  that  loves  the  vale, 
And  red  queen-apple,  so  envide 

Of  school-boies,  passing  by  the  pale. 

Peacham,  Emblems. 

The  queen-apple  is  of  the  summer  kind,  and  a 
good  cider  apple  mixed  with  others. — Mortimer, 
Husbandry. 

The  queen-apple  was  probably  thus  distinguished 
in  compliment  to  Elizabeth.  In  Moffet's  '  Health's 
Improvement,"  I  find  an  account  of  apples  which  are 
said  to  have  been  '  graffed  upon  a  mulberry-stock, 
and  then  wax  thorough  red  as  our  queen-apples. 
called  by  Ruellius  Rubelliana,  and  Claudiana  by 
Pliny.'—/.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of  Literature,  Note 
on  the  passage  from  PeaclMm. 

Queening:.  *.     Queen-apple. 

The  winter  queening  is  good  for  the  table.— Mor- 
timer, Husbandry. 

Queenlike.  adj.    Resembling  a  queen. 

Istrad  likewise  hies 
Unto  the  queenlike  Cluyd. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  x. 

Queenly,  adj.  Becoming  a  queen  ;  suitable 
to  a  queen. 

He  deprived  her  of  all  quenely  honour,  and  put 
her  into  the  abbey  of  Warwell,  with  one  only  mayde 
to  wayte  upon  her.— Sale,  Actes  of  Enylyslui  Vo- 
taries, b.  ii.  sign.  D.  iii. :  1550. 
Queer,  adj.     [German,  quer  =  oblique ;  quer 
und  hrumrn  =  zigzag.]    Odd  ;  strange  ;  ori- 
ginal ;  particular. 

He  never  went  to  bed  till  two  in  the  morning, 
because  he  would  not  be  a  queer  fellow;  and  was 
every  now  and  then  knocked  down  by  a  constable, 
to  signalize  his  vivacity.— Spectator. 
Queerity.  s.     Queerness.     Rare. 

No  person  whatsoever  shall  be  admitted  without 
a  visible  queerity  in  his  aspect,  or  peculiar  cast  of 
countenance.— Steele,  Spectator,  no.  17.    (Ord  MS.) 
Queest.  s.     [  ?  cushat.]    Ringdove. 
Queint.  adj.     Quenched. 

All  breathless,  weary,  faint 
Him  spying,  with  fresh  onsett  he  assayl'd, 
And  kindling  new  his  corage  seeming  queint, 
Strooke  him  so  hugely,  that  through  great  con- 
straint, 
He  made  him  stoup  perforce  unto  his  knee. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  ii.  5, 11. 

Quell,  v.  a.  [A.S.  cwellan.~\  Crush ;  sub- 
due; kill. 

What  avails 
Valour  or  strength,  though  matchless,  quell'd  with 

pain, 

Which  all  subdues,  and  makes  remiss  the  hands 
Of  mightiest  ?  Milton,  Paradise  last,  vi.  456. 

Compassion  quell'd 

His  best  of  man,  and  gave  bun  up  to  tears 
A  space.  Ibid.  xi.  496. 

This  quell'd  her  pride,  but  other  doubts  retnain'd, 
That  once  disdaining,  she  might  be  disdain'd. 

Dryden,  Theodore  and  Honoria,  391. 
He  is  the  guardian  of  the  publick  quiet,  appointed 
to  restrain  violence,  to  quell  seditions  and  tumults. 
— Bishop  Atterbury. 

Quell,  v.  n.     Abate.    Rare. 

Winter's  wrath  begins  to  quell, 
And  pleasaunt  spring  appeareth. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar,  March. 
Quell,  s.     Murder.   Hare. 

What  cannot  we  put  upon 
His  spungy  followers,  who  shall  bear  the  guilt 
Of  our  great  quell.  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  7. 

Queller.  *.     One  who  crushes  or  subdues. 

Hail,  Son  of  the  Most  High, 
Queller  of  Satan,  on  thy  glorious  work 
Now  enter !          Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iv.  633. 
Quelquechose.  s.     Kickshaw,  of  which  it  is 
the  original  French  form. 

From  country  grass  to  comfltures  of  court, 
Or  city's  quelquechnses,  let  not  report 
My  mind  transport.  Donne. 

Queme.  v.  a.  [A.S.  cweman :  this  is  the 
-come  in  become  =  suit,  of  which  the  pre- 
sent preterit  became  is  catachrestic ;  see 
Become.]  Suit;  fit. 

Such  merrimake  holy  saints  doth  quetne. 

Spenser,  ShepJierd's  Calendar,  May. 
Quencb.  v.  a.     [A.S.  cwencian.] 
1.  Extinguish  fire. 

Since  stream,  air,  sand,  mine  eyes  and  ears  con- 
spire, 

What  hope  to  quench,  where  each  thing  blows  the 
fire.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 
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This  is  the  way  to  kindle,  not  to  quench. 

Sliakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 
A  little  fire  is  quickly  trodden  out, 
Which,  being  suffer'd,  rivers  cannot  quench. 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iv.  8. 
Milk  quencheth  wild-fire  better  than  water,  be- 
cause it  entereth  better. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Ex- 
perimental History. 

Subdued  in  fire  the  stubborn  metal  lies ; 
One  draws  and  blows  reciprocating  air, 
Others  to  quench  the  hissing  mass  prepare. 

Dryden. 

You  have  already  quench'd  sedition's  brand, 
And  zeal,  which  burnt  it,  only  warms  the  land. 

Id.,  On  the  Coronation  of  Charles  II. 

2.  Still  any  passion  or  commotion  ;  repress 
any  motion  of  the  mind  good  or  bad. 

But  if  all  aim  but  this  be  levell'd  false, 
The  supposition  of  the  lady's  death 
Will  quench  the  wonder  of  her  infamy. 

Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iv.  1 . 

Beseech  God,  that  he  will  inflame  thy  heart  with 
this  heavenly  fire  of  devotion  ;  and  when  thou  hast 
obtained  it,  beware  that  thou  neither  quench  it  by 
any  wilful  sin,  or  let  it  go  out  again  for  want  of 
stirring  it  up  and  employing  it.—  W7iole  Duty  of 
Man. 

3.  Allay  thirst. 

Every  draught  to  him,  that  has  quenched  his 
•  thirst,  is  but  a  further  quenching  of  nature,  a  pro- 
vision for  rheum  and  diseases,  a  drowning  of  the 
spirits.— South,  Sermons. 

4.  Destroy. 

Covered  with  skin  and  hair  keeps  it  warm,  being 
naturally  very  cold,  and  also  to  quench  and  dissipate 
the  force  of  any  stroke,  and  retund  the  edge  of  any 
weapon. — Ray. 

Quencb.  v.  n.     Cool ;  grow  cool. 

^Dost  thou  think,  in  time 
She  will  not  quench,  and  let  instructions  enter 
Where  folly  now  possesses  ? 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  i.  6. 

Quencher,  s.  One  who,  that  which,  quenches. 
This  heat  is  kindled  so,  and  fresh  in  heart  of  me, 
There  is  no  way  but  of  the  same  the  quencher  you 
must  be.  Preston,  King  Cambises :  U61 . 

A  griever  and  quencher  of  the  Spirit.— Hammond, 
Works,  iv.  514. 

Quenching,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  one  who, 
that  which,  quenches. 

The  fire  had  power  in  the  water,  forgetting  his 
own  virtue ;  and  the  water  forgat  his  own  quench- 
ing.— Wisdom  of  Solomon,  xix.  20. 
When  death's  form  appears,  she  feared  not 

An  utter  quenching  or  extinguishment; 
She  would  be  glad  to  meet  with  such  a  lot, 

That  so  she  might  all  future  ill  prevent. 

Sir  J.  Demies,  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

When  your  work  is  forged,  do  not  quench  it  in 
water  to  cool  it,  but  throw  it  down  upon  the  floor 
or  hearth  to  cool  of  itself,  lor  the  quenching  of  it 
in  water  will  harden  it.—Moxon,  Mechanical  Exer- 
cises. 

Quenchless,  adj.     Inextinguishable. 

Come,  bloody  Clifford,  rough  Northumberland, 
I  dare  your  quenchless  fury  to  more  rage. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  i.  4. 
The  judge  of  torments,  and  the  king  of  tears, 
He  fills  a  burnish'd  throne  of  quenchless  fire. 

Crashaw. 

Quercitron,  s.    Dye  so  called.    See  extract. 

Quercitron  is  the  bark  of  the  Quercus  nigra. . . . 
The  colouring  principle  of  this  yellow  dye-stuff  has 
been  called  Quercitrin,  by  its  discoverer  Chevreul. — 
lire,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Querele.  s.  [Lat.  quereta  ;  Fr.  querelle.] 
Complaint  to  a  court. 

A  circumduction  obtains  not  in  causes  of  ap- 
peal, but  in  causes  of  first  instance  and  simple 
querele  only.—Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

Querent.  *.  [Lat.  qucerens,  -entis,  pres.  part, 
of  qucBro  =  I  enquire.]  One  who  enquires, 
or  asks  a  question  ;  questioner. 

When  a  patient,  or  querent,  came  to  him  [Dr. 
Napier],  he  presently  went  to  his  closet  to  pray.— 
Aubrey,  Miscellanies,  p.  133. 

Querimonlous.     adj.        [Lat.    querimonia.'] 

Querulous ;  complaining. 
Querimoniously.  adv.     In  a  querimonious 
manner ;  querulous  ;  with  complaint. 

To  thee,  dear  Thorn,  myself  addressing, 
Most  querimoniously  confessing. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Dialogue  between  Sir  John 

Pooley  and  Killigrew. 

Querlmoniousness.  s.    Attribute  suggested 
by  Querimonious;  complaining  temper. 
Querist,  s.     Enquirer  ;  asker  of  questions. 

I  shall  propose  some  considerations  to  my  gentle 
querist.— Spectator. 
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The  juggling  sea-god,  when  by  chance  trepann'd 
By  some  instructed  querist  sleeping  on  the  strand, 
Impatient  of  all  answers,  straight  became 
A  stealing  brook.  Swift,  Miscellanies. 

Quern,  s.     [A.S.  cwcern.']     Handmill. 

Skim  milk, and  sometimes  labour  in  the  quern, 
And  bootless  make  the  breathless  huswife  churn. 
Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  ii.  1. 

Some  apple-colour'd  corn 

Ground  in  fair  querns,  and  some  did  spindles  turn. 

Chapman. 

Querpo.  s.  [Spanish,  cuerpo.']  Dress  close 
to  the  body  ;  waistcoat. 

I  would  fain  see  him  walk  in  querpo,  like  a 
cased  rabbit,  without  his  holy  fur  upon  his  back.— 
Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  v.  3. 
Querry.  s.     Equerry. 

Francesco  del  Campo,  one  of  the  archduke's 
quiryes,  told  us,  not  without  importunate  devotion, 
that  in  that  fatal  field  at  Newport,  his  vow  to  their 
Virgin  helpt  him  to  swim  over  a  large  water,  when 
the  oars  of  his  arms  had  never  before  tryed  any 
waves.— Bishop  Hall,  Epistles,  i.  6. 

Querulential.  adj.  Having  a  tendency  to 
querulence. 

Walpole  had  by  nature  a  propensity,  and  by  con- 
stitution a  plea,  for  being  captious  and  querulential 
for  he  was  a  martyr  to  the  gout.— Cumberland.  Me- 
moirs, i.  23.  (Ord  MS.) 

Querulous,  adj.  [Lat.  qucrulus.~\  Mourn- 
ing ;  whining  ;  habitually  complaining. 

Although  they  were  a  people  by  nature  hard- 
hearted, querulous,  wrathful,  and  impatient  of  rest 
and  quietness,  yet  was  there  nothing  of  force  to 
work  the  subversion  of  their  state  till  the  time  be- 
fore mentioned  was  expired.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

The  pressures  of  war  have  cowed  their  spirits,  as 
may  be  gathered  from  the  very  accent  of  their 
words,  which  they  prolate  in  a  whining  kind  of 
querulous  tone,  as  if  still  complaining  and  crest- 
fallen.— Howell,  Vocall  Forrest. 

Though  you  give  no  countenance  to  the  com- 
plaints of  the  querulous,  yet  curb  the  insolence  of 
the  injurious. — Locke. 

Querulously,  adv.  In  a  querulous  or  com- 
plaining manner. 

His  wounded  ears  complaints  eternal  fill, 
As  unoil'd  hinges,  querulously  shrill. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  vi.  135. 

Querulousness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Querulous;  habit  or  quality  of  complain- 
ing mournfully. 

Query,  s.  [Lat.  qucere  =  ask,  imperative 
of  qucBro  =  I  ask.]  Question  ;  enquiry  to 
be  resolved. 

I  shall  conclude,  with  proposing  only  some  queries, 
in  order  to  a  farther  search  to  be  made  by  others.— 
Sir  I.  Newton. 

This  shews  the  folly  of  this  query,  that  might 
always  be  demanded,  that  would  impiously  and 
absurdly  attempt  to  tie  the  arm  of  Omnipotence 
from  doing  any  thing  at  all,  because  it  can  never  do 
its  utmost. — Betitlcy. 

This  Venetian  proved  himself  to  be,  to  the  great 
torment  of  Sir  John,  a  stupendous  genius  in  his 
own  way ;  ever  on  the  watch  to  be  treated  . . .  equal 
with  crowned  heads ;  and,  when  at  a  tilt,  refused 
being  placed  among  the  ambassadors  of  Savoy  and 
the  States-general,  &e.,  while  the  Spanish  and 
French  ambassadors  were  seated  alone  on  the  oppo- 
site side.  The  Venetian  declared  that  this  would  be 
a  diminution  of  his  quality  ;  the  first  place  of  an  in- 
ferior degree  being  ever  held  worse  than  the  last  of 
a  superior.  This  refined  observation  delighted  Sir 
John,  who  dignifies  it  as  an  axiom,  yet  afterwards 
came  to  doubt  it  with  a  '  sed  de  hoc  qucere  '—query 
this !— /.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of  Literature,  The 
Diary  of  a  Master  of  the  Ceremonies. 
Query,  o.  n. 

1.  Ask  questions. 

Three  Cambridge  sophs,  and  three  pert  templars 

came, 

The  same  their  talents  and  their  tastes  the  same ; 
Each  prompt  to  query,  answer,  and  debate. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  ii.  379. 

2.  Express  doubts. 

He  queried,  and  reasoned  thus  within  himself.— 
Bibliotheca  Miblica,  i.  394. 

Query,  v.  a.  Examine  by  questions:  (a  low 
expression). 

The  first  pitiful  scout  of  this  lamentable  body  he 
should  have  queried  in  this  manner:— Whether  he 
meant  to  lose  his  eyes?—  Gay  ton,  Festivous  Notes  on 
Don  Quixote,  p.  97. 

Quest.  *.  [from  N.Fr.  quester.]  Search ;  act 
of  seeking 

If  lusty  love  should  go  in  quest  of  beauty, 
Where  should  he  find  it  fairer  than  in  Blanch? 

Shakespear,  King  John,  ii.  2. 
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!Fair  silver-buskin'd  nymphs, 
I  know  this  quest  of  yours  arid  free  intent 
Was  all  in  honour  and  devotion  meant, 
To  the  great  mistress  of  yon  princely  shrine. 

Milton,  Arcades,  33. 

To  search  with  wandering  quest  a  place  foretold 
Should  be.  Id.,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  830. 

An  aged  man  in  rural  weeds, 
Following,  as  seeui'd,  tho  quest  of  some  stray  ewe. 

Id.,  Paradise  Regained,  i.  314. 

'Twould  be  not  strange,  should  we  find  Paradise 

at  this  day  where  Adam  left  it  ;  and  I  the  rather 

note  this,  because  I  see  there  are  some  so  earnest  in 

quest  of  it.  —  Woodward. 

There's  not  an  African, 
That  traverses  our  vast  Numidian  deserts 
In  quest  of  prey,  and  lives  upon  his  bow, 
But  better  practises  these  boasted  virtues. 

Addison,  Cato. 

We  see  them  active  and  vigilant  in  quest  of  de- 
light.— Spectator. 

Quest,  s.  [from  inquest.  ,] 
1.  Empannelled  jury. 

What's  my  offence  ? 

Where  is  the  evidence  that  doth  accuse  me? 
What  lawful  quest  have  given  their  verdict  up 
Unto  the  frowning  judge  ? 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  4. 

'2.  Searchers.    Collectively. 

You  have  been  hotly  call'd  for, 
When,  being  not  at  your  lodging  to  be  found, 
The  senate  sent  above  three  several  quests 
To  search  you  out.  Shakespear,  Othello,  i.  2. 

3.  Enquiry;  examination. 

O  place  and  greatness  !  millions  of  false  eyes 
Are  stuck  upon  thee;  volumes  of  report 
Run  with  these  false  and  most  contrarious  quests 
Upon  thy  doings. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.l. 

4.  Request;  desire;  solicitation. 

Gad  not  abroad  at  every  quest  and  call 
Of  an  untrained  hope  or  passion.  Herbert. 

Quest,  v.  n.     Search  ;  examine. 

This  tricke  he  used  like  a  thief,  that,  going  to 
steale  and  take  partriches  with  a  setting  dogge,  doth 
rate  his  dogge  for  questing,  or  going  too  neare,  until 
he  have  laid  his  net  over  them,  for  fear  the  game 
should  be  sprung  and  the  purpose  defeated.  —  Pro- 
ceedings against  Garnet,  S.  ii.  b.  :  16U6. 

Would  he  had  quested  first  for  me,  and  sprung 
them  an  hour  ago!  —  B.  Jonson. 

Quest,  v.  a.    Search  ;  seek  for. 

He  flies  to  Medenpore,  and  thence  to  Odjea;  but 
is  quested  after  by  Mahobet  to  Medenpore.  —  Sir  T. 
Herbert,  Relation  of  some  Years'  Travels  into 
Africa  and  the  Great  Asia,  p.  87. 

Questant.  s.     Seeker;    endeavourer    after. 
Rare. 

See,  that  you  come 

Not  to  woo  honour,  but  to  wed  it  ;  when 
The  bravest  questant  shrinks,  find  what  you  seek, 
That  fame  may  cry  you  loud. 

Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  ii.l. 

Question,  s.  [Fr.  ;  Lat.  qucestio,  -onis.~\ 

1.  Interrogatory;  anything  enquired. 

Because  he  that  knoweth  least  is  fittest  to  ask 
questions,  it  is  more  reason  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  time,  that  ye  ask  me  questions,  than  that  I  ask 
you.  —  Bacon. 

2.  Enquiry;  disquisition. 

It  is  to  be  put  to  question,  whether  it  be  lawful  for 
Christian  princes  to  make  an  invasive  war  simply 
for  the  propagation  of  the  faith.—  Bacon,  Advertise- 
ment touching  a  Holy  War. 

3.  Dispute  ;  subject  of  debate. 

There  arose  a  question  between  some  of  John's 
disciples  and  the  Jews  about  purifying.  —  John, 

4.  Affair  to  be  examined. 

In  points  of  honour  to  be  try'd, 
Suppose  the  question  not  your  own.  Swift. 

How  easy  is  it  for  a  man  to  fill  a  book  with  quo- 
tations, as  you  have  done,  that  can  be  content  with 
any  thing,  however  foreign  to  the  question  '—Bishop 
Waterland. 

5.  Doubt;  controversy;  dispute. 

This  is  not  my  writing, 
Inough  I  confess  much  like  the  character: 
But  out  of  question  'tis  Maria's  hand. 

Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  v.  1. 
1  is  time  for  him  to  shew  himself,  when  his  very 
being  is  called  in  question,  and  to  come  and  judge 
the  world,  when  men  begin  to  doubt  whether  he 
made  n.—Archbithop  Tillotson. 
The  doubt  of  their  being  native  impressions  on 
he  mind,  is  stronger  against  these  moral  principles 
than  the  other  ;  not  that  it  brings  their  truth  at  all 
in  question.—  Locke. 

Our  own  earth  would  be  barren  and  desolate,  with- 
;  the  benign  influence  of  the  solar  rays,  which 
without  question  is  true  of  all  the  other  planets.— 
' 


6.  Judicial  trial. 

Whosoever  be  found  guilty,  the  communion  book 
hath  deserved  least  to  be  called  in  question  for  this 
fault. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

7.  Examination  by  torture. 

Such  a  presumption  is  only  sufficient  to  put  the 
person  to  the  rack  or  question,  according  to  the  civil 
law,  and  not  bring  him  to  condemnation. — Ayliffe, 
Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

8.  State  of  being  the  subject  of  present  in- 
quiry. 

If  we  being  defendants  do  answer,  that  the  cere- 
monies in  question  are  godly,  comely,  decent,  profit- 
able for  the  church,  their  reply  is  childish  and 
unorderly  to  say,  that  we  demand  the  thing  in 
question,  and  shew  the  poverty  of  our  cause,  the 
goodness  whereof  we  are  fain  to  beg  that  our  adver- 
saries would  grant. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

If  it  would  purchase  six  shillings  and  three- 
pence weighty  money,  he  had  proved  the  matter  in 
question. — Locke. 

Nor  are  these  assertions  that  dropped  from  their 
pens  by  chance,  but  delivered  by  them  in  places 
where  they  profess  to  state  the  points  in  question. — 
Bishop  Atterbury,  preface. 

9.  Endeavour ;  act  of  seeking. 

As  it  more  concerns  the  Turk  than  Rhodes, 
So  may  he  with  more  facile  question  bear  it ; 
For  that  it  stands  not  in  such  warlike  brace, 
But  altogether  lacks  the  abilities 
That  Rhodes  is  dressed  in.  Shakespear,  Othello,  i.  3. 
Question,  v.  n. 

1.  Enquire. 

Suddenly  out  of  this  delightful  dream 
The  man  awoke,  and  would  have  question 'd  more; 
But  he  would  not  endure  the  woful  theme. 

Spenser. 

He  that  questioneth  much  shall  learn  much,  and 
content  much ;  but  especially  if  he  apply  his  ques- 
tions to  the  skill  of  the  persons  whom  he  asketh.— 
Bacon,  Essays. 

Unreasonable  subtilety  will  still  seem  to  be  rea- 
soning ;  and  at  least  will  question,  when  it  cannot 
answer. — Holy  day. 

2.  Debate  by  interrogatories. 

I  pray  you  think  you  question  with  a  Jew ; 
You  may  as  well  use  question  with  the  wolf, 
"Why  he  hath  made  the  ewe  bleat  for  the  lamb. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 
Question,  v.  a. 

1.  Examine  one  by  questions. 

Question  your   royal  thoughts,  make   the  case 

yours ; 

Be  now  the  farther,  and  propose  a  son ; 
Hear  your  own  dignity  so  much  profaned ; 
And  then  imagine  me  taking  your  part, 
And  in  your  power  so  silencing  your  son. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  v.  2. 
But  hark  you,  Kate, 

I  must  not  have  you  henceforth  question  me. 
Whither  I  go.  Id.,  Henry  1 V.  Part  I.  ii.  3. 

This  construction  is  not  so  undubitably  to  be  re- 
ceived, as  not  at  all  to  be  questioned.— Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

2.  Doubt ;  be  uncertain  of. 

O  impotent  estate  of  human  life  ! 
Where  fleeting  joy  does  lasting  doubt  inspire, 
And  most  we  question  what  we  most  desire.   Prior. 

3.  Have  no  confidence  in ;  mention  as  not  to 
be  trusted. 

Be  a  design  never  so  artificially  laid,  if  it  chances 
to  be  defeated  by  some  cross  accident,  the  man  is 
then  run  down,  his  counsels  derided,  his  prudence 
questioned,  and  his  person  despised.— South,  Ser- 
mons. 
Questionable,  adj. 

1.  Doubtful;  disputable. 

Your  accustomed  clemency  will  take  in  good 
worth,  the  offer  of  these  my  simple  labours,  be- 
stowed for  the  necessary  justification  of  laws  hereto- 
fore made  questionable,  because  not  perfectly  under- 
stood.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  dedication. 

That  persons  drowned  float  the  ninth  day  when 
their  gall  breaketh,  is  a  questionable  determination, 
both  in  the  time  and  cause.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errours. 

It  is  questionable  whether  the  use  of  steel  springs 
was  known  in  those  ancient  times.— Bishop  Wilkins, 
Mathematical  Maffick. 

It  is  questionable,  whether  Galen  ever  saw  the 
dissection  of  a  human  body.  -Baker,  Reflections  on 
Learning. 

2.  Suspicious ;  liable  to  suspicion ;  liable  to 
question. 

Be  thy  intents  wicked,  or  charitable, 
Thou  com'st  in  such  a  questionable  shape, 
That  I  will  speak  to  thee. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  4. 
Questlonableness.  s.     Attribute  suggested 

by  Questionable. 

Questionary.  adj.   Enquiring;  asking  ques- 
tions. 
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I  grow  laconick  even  beyond  laconicism ;  for 
sometimes  I  return  only  yes  or  no  to  questionary 
epistles  of  half  a  yard  long. — Pope,  Letter  to  Swift. 

Questioner.  *.  One  who  puts,  or  asks, 
questions. 

The  curious  questioner,  the  foolishe  answerer. — 
Archbishop  G'ranmer,  Answer  to  Bishop  Gardiner, 
p.  73. 

He  told  me  before  that  person  joined  us,  that  he 
was  a  questioner,  who,  according  to  his  description, 
is  one  who  asks  questions  not  with  a  design  to  re- 
ceive information,  but  an  affectation  to  shew  his  un- 
easiness for  want  of  it.— Tatter,  no.  41. 

'  I  may  be  mistaken — that  depends  on  your  an- 
swer to  one  question.  Do  you  know  the  Count  of 
Peschiera  P '  Riccabocca  winced,  and  turned  pale. 
He  could  not  baffle  the  watchful  eye  of  the  ques- 
tioner.—Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  viii.  eh.  vii. 

Questlonist.  *.     Questioner  ;  enquirer. 

The  impudence  of  this  hollow  questionist.— Bishop 
Hall,  Contemplations,  b.  iv. 

At  his  being  a  schoolboy,  he  was  an  early  ques- 
tionist, quietly  inquisitive,  why  this  was,  and  that 
was  not,  to  be  remembered.—/.  Walton,  Life  of 
Hooker. 

Questionless,  adv.  Certainly  ;  without 
doubt ;  doubtless. 

Questionless,  hence  it  comes  that  many  were  mis- 
taken.— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Questionless,  duty  moves  not  so  much  upon  com- 
mand as  promise;  now  that  which  proposes  the 
greatest  and  most  suitable  rewards  to  obedience, 
and  the  greatest  punishments  to  disobedience, 
doubtless  is  the  most  likely  to  inforce  the  one  and 
prevent  the  other. — South,  Sermons, 

Questman.  s.  Starter  of  lawsuits  or  prose- 
cutions ;  one  having  power  to  make  legal 
enquiry. 

The  churchwardens  or  questmen,  and  their  as- 
sistants, shall  mark,  as  well  as  the  minister,  whether 
all  and  every  of  the  parishioners  come  so  often  every 
year  to  the  holy  communion,  as  the  laws  and  our 
constitutions  do  require.— Constitutions  and  Canons 
Ecclesiastical,  xxviii. 

Quest  monger,  s.     Questman. 

Their  principal  working  was  upon  penal  laws, 
wherein  they  spared  none,  great  nor  small,  but 
raked  over  all  new  and  old  statutes,  having  ever  a 
rabble  of  promoters,  questmongers,  and  leading 
jurors,  at  their  command.— Bacon. 

Questor.  s.  [Lat.]  Officer,  among  the 
Romans,  who  had  the  management  of  the 
public  treasure. 

Men  pay  monie  to  the  pope,  or  his  pardoning 
questors,  for  leaden  bulles.— Fulke,  Against  Allen, 
p.  368:  1580. 

Codrus, . .  .  that  was  before 
Great  Pompey's  questor. 

May,  Translation  of  Lucan,  b.  viii. 

Questorsnlp.  s.     Office  of  questor. 

He  whom  an  honest  questorsliip  had  endeared  to 
the  Sicilians. — Milton,  Areopagitica. 

Questrist.  s.     Seeker;  pursuer.    Rare. 

Six  and  thirty  of  his  knights, 
Hot  questrists  after  him,  met  him  at  the  gate. 
Are  gone  with  him  tow'rd  Dover. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  7. 
Questuary.  adj.     Studious  of  profit. 

Although  lapidaries  and  questuary  enquirers  affirm 
it,  yet  the  writers  of  minerals  conceive  the  stone  of 
this  name  to  be  a  mineral  concretion,  not  to  be 
found  in  animals. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

Questuary.  *.  One  employed  to  collect 
profits. 

Gerson  and  Dominicus  a  Soto  are  ashamed  of 
these  prodigious  indulgences,  and  suppose  that  the 
pope's  queestuaries  did  procure  them.  —  Jeremy 
Taylor,  Dissuasive  against  Popery,  ch.  ii.  §  3. 

Queue,  s.     [Fr.]     Tail;  pigtail. 
Quibble,  s.     Slight  cavil ;    low  conceit  de- 
pending on  the  sound  of  words ;  sort  of 
pun. 

This  may  be  of  great  use  to  immortalize  puns  and 
quibbles,  and  to  let  posterity  see  their  forefathers 
were  blockheads.— Addison. 

Quirks  or  quibbles  have  no  place  in  the  search 
after  truth.—  Watts. 

Having  once  fully  answered  your  quibble,  you  will 
not,  I  hope,  expect  chat  I  should  do  it  again  and 
again. — Bishop  Waterland. 

Junius  being  overthrown  by  this  plain  and  incon- 
trovertible statement,  had  the  courage  to  treat  it 
as  a  quibble  only  worthy  of  a  barrister.  —  Lord 
Brougham,  Historical  Sketches  of  Statesmen  of  the 
Reign  of  George  III.,  Lord  Mansfield. 

He  [Young]  had  nothing,  however,  of  Donne's 
subtle  fancy,  and  as  little  of  the  gaiety  and  playful- 
ness that  occasionally  break  out  among  the  quibbles 
and  contortions  of  Cowley. — Craik,  History  of  Eng- 
lish Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  268. 
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Quibble.  ».  M.    Pun  ;  play  on  the  sound  of 
words. 

The  first  service  was  neats*  tongues  sliced,  which 
the  philosophers  took  occasion  to  discourse  and 
quibble  upon  in  a  grave  formal  way. — Sir  R.  L' Es- 
trange. 

[The  Pharisees]  quibbled  and  dissolved  their  vows 
with  experienced  casuistry. — /.  Disraeli,  Curiosities 
of  Literature,  The  Talmud. 

Quibbier.  s.     One  who  quibbles ;  punster ; 
low  caviller. 

They  are  either  buffoons  and  quibblers,  or  an  am- 
bition of  approving  themselves  the  broachers  and 
maintainers  of  strange  paradoxies  has  crazed  their 
intellectuals.  —  Annotations  on  Glanville,  p.  248: 
1682. 

Quick,  v.  n.     Twitch. 

Underneath  her  feet,  there  as  she  sate, 
An  huge  great  lyon  lay  (that  mote  appall 
An  hardy  courage)  like  captived  thrall 
With  a  strong  yron  chain  and  coller  bound, 
That  once  he  could  not  move,  nor  quick  at  all. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  v.  9, 33. 

The  lads  of  Sparta,  of  ancient  time,  were  wont  to 
be  scourged  upon  the  altar  of  Diana,  without  so 
much  as  queching. — Bacon,  Essays,  p.  233 ;  ed.  1632. 

Quick,  adj.    [A.S.  cwic.~\ 

1.  Living  ;  not  dead. 

Then  they  had  swallowed  us  up  quick,  when  their 
wrath  was  kindled  against  us. — Psalms,  cxxiv.  3. 

If  there  be  quick  raw  flesh  in  the  rising  it  is  an 
old  leprosy.— Leviticus,  xiii.  10. 

He  shall  come  to  judge  both  the  quick  and  the 
dead. — Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Apostles'  Creed. 
As  the  sun  makes  here  noon,  there  day,  there 

night, 

Melts  wax,  dries  clay,  makes  flow'rs,  some  quick, 
some  dead.  Sir  J.  Daisies. 

Thence  shall  come, 

When  this  world's  dissolution  shall  be  ripe, 
With  glory  and  power  to  judge  both  quick  and 
dead.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  458. 

2.  Swift;  nimble;  done  with  celerity. 

Prayers  whereunto  devout  minds  have  added  a 
piercing  kind  of  brevity,  thereby  the  better  to  ex- 
press that  quick  and  speedy  expedition,  wherewith 
ardent  affections,  the  wings  of  prayer,  are  delighted 
to  present  our  suits  in  heaven. — Hooker,  Ecclesias- 
tical Polity. 

3.  Speedy ;  free  from  delay. 

Oft  he  to  her  his  charge  of  quick  return 
Repeated.  Hilton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  399. 

4 .  Actively  ;  spritely ;  ready. 

I  shall  be  found  of  a  quick  conceit  in  judgement. 
— Wisdom  of  Solomon,  yiii.ll. 

A  man  of  great  sagacity  in  business,  and  he  pre- 
served so  great  a  vigour  of  mind  even  to  his  death, 
when  near  eighty,  that  some,  who  had  known  him 
in  his  younger  years,  did  believe  him  to  have  much 
quicker  parts  in  his  age  than  before.— Lord  Claren- 
don, History  of  the  Or  and  Rebellion. 

A  man  must  have  passed  his  noviciate  in  sinning, 
before  he  comes  to  this,  be  ho  never  so  quick  a  pro- 
ficient.— South,  Sermons. 

5.  Pregnant. 

Then  shall  Hector  be  whipp'd  for  Jaquenetta 
that  is  quick  by  him. — Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's 
lost,  v.  2. 

Quick,  adv.     Nimbly  ;  speedily ;  readily. 

Ready  in  gybes,  quick  answer'd,  saucy,  and 
As  quarrellous  as  the  weazle. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  iii.  4. 
This  shall  your  understanding  clear 
Those  things  from  me  that  you  shall  hear, 
Conceiving  much  the  quicker. 

Drayton,  Nymphidia. 

They  gave  those  complex  ideas,  that  the  things 
they  were  continually  to  give  and  receive  informa- 
tion about,  might  be  the  easier  and  quicker  under- 
stood.— Locke. 

This  is  done  with  little  notice,  if  we  consider  how 
very  quick  the  actions  of  the  mind  are  performed, 
requiring  not  time,  but  many  of  them  crowded  iuto 
an  instant. — Id. 
Quick,  s. 
1.  Live  animal.     Obsolete. 

Peeping  close  into  the  thick, 
Might  see  the  motion  of  some  quick, 

Whose  shape  appeared  not ; 
But  were  it  fairy,  fiend,  or  snake, 
My  courage  earned  it  to  wake, 
And  manful  thereat  shot. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar. 
•2.  Living  flesh ;  sensible  parts. 

If  Stanley  held,  that  a  son  of  king  Edward  had 
still  the  better  right,  it  was  to  teach  all  England  to 
say  as  much ;  and  therefore  that  speech  touched  the 
quick.— Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

Seized  with  sudden  smart, 
Stung  to  the  quick,  he  felt  it  at  his  heart. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  i.  233. 
The  thoughts  of  this  disgraceful  composition  so 
touches  rno  to  the  quick,  that  I  cannot  sleep. — 
Arbuthnot,  History  of  John  Bull. 
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Scarifying  gangrenes,  by  several  incisions  down  to 
the  quick,  is  almost  universal,  and  with  reason,  since 
it  not  only  discharges  a  pernicious  ichor,  but  makes 
way  for  topical  applications.— Sharp,  Surgeiy. 
3.  Living  plants. 

For  inclosing  of  land,  the  most  usual  way  is  with 
a  ditch  and  bank  set  with  quick.— Mortimer,  Hus- 
bandry. 

Couch-grass.  So  quicks  signify  in  the  north  of 
England. — Grose. 

Quickbeam.  s.     See  extract. 

Quickbeam  or  wild  sorb,  by  some  called  the  Irish 
ash,  is  a  species  of  wild  ash,  preceded  by  blossoms 
of  an  agreeable  scent.— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Quicken.  /•.  a. 

1.  Make  alive. 

All  they  that  go  down  into  the  dust  shall  kneel 
before  him ;  and  no  man  hath  quickened  his  own 
soul. — Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Psalms,  xxii.  30. 

This  my  mean  task  would  be 
As  heavy  to  me,  as  'tis  odious  ;  but 
The  mistress  which  I  serve,  quickens  what's  dead, 
And  makes  my  labours  pleasures. 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  iii.  1. 
He  throws 

His  influence  round,  and  kindles  as  he  goes  ; 
Hence  flocks  and  herds,  and  men,  and  beasts  and 

fowls 

With  breath  are  quicken'd,  and  attract  their  souls. 

Dryden. 

2.  Hasten ;  accelerate. 

You  may  sooner  by  imagination  quicken  or  slack 
a  motion,  than  raise  or  cease  it ;  as  it  is  easier  to 
make  a  dog  go  slower,  than  to  make  him  stand  still. 
— Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Others  were  appointed  to  consider  of  penal  laws 
and  proclamations  in  force,  and  to  quicken  the  exe- 
cution of  the  most  principal. — Sir  J.  Hayward. 

Though  any  commodity  should  shift  hands  never 
so  fast,  yet,  .if  they  did  not  cease  to  be  any  longer 
trafflck,  this  would  not  at  all  make  or  quicken  their 
vent.— Locke. 

3.  Sharpen  ;  acuate  ;  excite. 

Though  my  senses  were  astonished,  my  mind 
forced  them  to  quicken  themselves ;  because  I  had 
learnt  of  him,  how  little  favour  he  is  wont  to  shew 
in  any  matter  of  advantage.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

It  was  like  a  fruitful  garden  without  an  hedge, 
that  quickens  the  appetite  to  enjoy  so  tempting  a 
prize. — South,  Sermons. 

They  endeavour  by  brandy  to  quicken  their  taste 
already  extinguished. — Tatter. 

An  argument  of  great  force  to  quicken  them  in  the 
improvement  of  those  advantages  to  which  the  mercy 
of  God  hath  called  them  by  the  gospel.— Rogers. 

The  desire  of  fame  hath  been  no  inconsiderable 
motive  to  quicken  you  in  the  pursuit  of  those  ac- 
tions, which  will  best  deserve  it. — Swi/t. 
Quicken,  v.  n. 

\ .  Become  alive :  (as,  '  A  woman  quickens 
with  child'). 

These  hairs,  which  thou  dost  ravish  from  my  chin, 
Will  quicken,  and  accuse  thee ;  I'm  your  host ; 
With  robber's  hands,  my  hospitable  favour 
You  should  not  ruffle  thus. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  7. 

They  rub  out  of  it  a  red  dust,  that  converteth 
after  a  while  into  worms,  which  they  kill  with  wine 
when  they  begin  to  quicken. — G.  Sandys.  Journey. 

The  heart  is  the  first  part  that  quickens,  and  the 
last  that  dies.— Ray,  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in 
the  Works  of  the  Creation. 

2.  Move  with  activity. 

Sees  by  degrees  a  purer  blush  arise, 
And  keener  lightnings  quicken  in  her  eyes. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  i. 

Quickener.  *.  One  who,  that  which,  quickens. 

Love  and  enmity,  aversion  and  fear,  are  notable 

whetters  and  quickeners  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  all 

animals.— Dr.  H.  More. 

Quickening:,  part.  adj.     Making  alive. 

Fair  soul,  since  to  the  fairest  body  join'd 
You  gave  such  lively  life,  such  quickening  power 
And  influence  of  such  celestial  kind. 
As  keeps  it  still  in  youth's  immortal  flower. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 
Quickeyed.  adj.    Having  sharp  sight ;  mak- 
ing keen  observation. 
Quick-eyed  experience. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Bonduca. 
The  cheerful  children  of  the  quick-eyed  morn. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Song  of  the  Soul,  iii.  3,  41. 
The  animal,  which  is  first  produced  of  an  egg, 
is  a  blind  and  dull  worm  ;  but  that,  which  has  its 
resurrection  thence,  is  a  quick-eyed,  volatile,  and 
sprightly  fly. — Grew,  Cosmologia  Sacra. 
Quickgrass.  s.     Quitchgrass.    See  Twitch. 
The  creeping  roots  of  quilch  or  quick-grass  .  . . 
have  some  reputation  as  a  substitute  for  sarsaparilla. 
— Lindley,  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

Quicklime.  *.     See  extract. 

After  burning  the  stone,  when  lime  is  in  its 
perfect  and  unaltered  state,  it  is  called  quicklime.— 
Sir  J.  Hill. 
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Quickly,  adv.     Speedily;  without  delay. 

Thou  com'st  to  use  thy  tongue  ;  thy  story  quickly. 
Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  5' 

Pleasure  dwells  no  longer  upon  the  appetite  than 
the  necessities  of  nature,  which  are  quickly  and  ea- 
sily provided  for  ;  and  then  all  that  follows  is  an 
oppression.—  South,  Sermons. 

Quickness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Quick. 

1.  Speed;  velocity;  celerity. 

What  any  invention  hath  in  the  strength  of  its 
motion,  is  abated  in  the  slowness  of  it  ;  and  what  it 
hath  in  the  extraordinary  quickness  of  its  motion 
must  be  allowed  for  in  the  great  strength  that  is  re- 
quired unto  it.  —  Bishop  Wilkins. 
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Joy,  like  a  ray  of  the  sun,  reflects  with  a  greater 
our  and  quickness,  when  it  rebounds  upon  a 


,  n  a 

man  from  the  breast  of  his  friend.—  South,  Sermons. 

2.  Activity;  briskness. 

The  best  choice  is  of  an  old  physician  and  a  young 
lawyer;  because  where  errors  are  fatal,  ability  of 
judgement  and  moderation  are  required  ;  but  where 
advantages  may  be  wrought  upon,  diligence  and 
quickness  of  wit.—  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

The  quickness  of  the  imagination  is  seen  in  the 
invention,  the  fertility  in  the  fancy,  and  the  accu- 
racy in  the  expression.—  Dryden. 

3.  Keen  sensibility. 

Would  not  quickness  of  sensation  be  an  incon- 
venience to  an  animal  that  must  lie  still  ?—  Locke. 

4.  Sharpness  ;  pungency. 

Thy  generous  fruits,  though  gather'd  ere  their 

prime, 

Still  shew'd  a  quickness  ;  and  maturing  time 
But  mellows  what  we  write  to  the  dull  sweets  of 
rhime.  Dryden,  Elegy  to  the  Memory  of 

Mr.  Oldham. 

Ginger  renders  it  brisk,  and  corrects  its  windi- 
ness,  and  juice  of  corinths,  whereof  a  few  drops, 
tinge  and  add  a  pleasant  quickness.  —  Mortimer, 
Husbandry. 

Quicksand,    s.      Movable     sand  ;    unsolid 
ground. 

What  is  Edward,  but  a  ruthless  sea  ? 
What  Clarence,  but  a  quicksand  of  deceit  P 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  v.  4. 

Fearing  lest  they  should  fall  into  the  quicksands, 
[theyj  strake  sail,  and  so  were  driven.—  Acts,  xxvii. 
17. 

But  when  the  vessel  is  on  quicksands  cast, 
The  flowing  tide  does  more  the  sinking  haste. 

l>ryden. 

I  have  marked  out  several  of  the  shoals  and 
quicksands  of  life,  in  order  to  keep  the  unwary  from 
running  upon  them.—  Addison. 

Trajan,  by  the  adoption  of  Nerva,  stems  the  tide 
to  her  relief,  and  like  another  Neptune  shoves  her 
off  the  quicksands.  —  Id.,  Dialogues  on  the  Usefulness 
of  Ancient  Medals. 

Quickscented.  adj.     Having  quick  percep- 

tion by  the  nose  ;  discovering  by  the  smell. 

I  especially  commend  unto  you  to  be  quickscented, 

easily  to  trace  the  footing  of  sin.—  Hales,  Golden 

Remains,  p.  168. 

Quickset,  v.  a.    Plant  as  a  quick. 

In  making  or  mending,  as  needeth  thy  ditch, 
Get  set  to  quickset  it,  learn  cunningly  which. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of 

Good  Husbandry. 

A  man  may  ditch  and  quickset  three  poles  a  day, 
where  the  ditch  is  three  foot  wide  and  two  foot  deep. 
—  Mortimer,  Husbandry. 
Quickset,  s.     Living  plant  set  to  grow. 

Plant  quicksets  and  transplant  fruit  trees  towards 
the  decrease.  —  Evelyn,  Calendarium  hortense. 

Quickset,  part.  adj.     Planted  as  a  quick. 

The  hatful  pastures  fenced,  and  most  with  quick- 
set mound.  Drayton. 

Nine  in  ten  of  the  quickset  hedges  are  ruined  for 
want  of  skill.—  Swift,  Miscellanies. 

Quicksighted.  adj.     Having  a  quick  sight- 

Nobody  will  deem  the  quicksighted  amongst  them 
to  have  enlarged  views  in  ethicks.—  Locke. 

No  article  of  religion  hath  credibility  enough  for 
them  ;  and  yet  these  same  cautious  and  quick- 
sighted  gentlemen  can  swallow  down  this  sottish 
opinion  about  percipient  atoms.—  Bentley. 

Quicksigntedness.  s.     Attribute  suggested 
by  Quicksighted. 

The  ignorance  that  is  in  us  no  more  hinders  the 
knowledge  that  is  in  others,  than  the  blindness  of  a 
mole  is  an  argument  against  the  quicksightedness  of 
an  eagle.  —  Locke. 

Quicksilver.  *.     [translation  of  Lat.  argen- 
tum  vivum.~]     Mercury. 

Cinnabar  maketh  a  beautiful  purple  like  unto  a 
red  rose  ;  the  best,  was  wont  to  be  made  in  Libia  of 
brimstone  and  quicksilver  burnt.  —  Peacliam,  On 
Drawing. 

Pleasures  are  few,  and  fewer  we  enjoy  ; 
Pleasure,  like  quicksilver,  is  bright  and  coy  ; 
We  strive  to  grasp  it  with  our  utmost  skill, 
Still  it  eludes  us,  and  it  glitters  still  : 
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If  seized,  at  last,  compute  your  mighty  gains, 
What  is  it,  but  rank  poison  in  your  veins  ? 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  v.  291. 

Quicksilvered,  adj. 

1.  Overlaid  with  quicksilver. 

Metal  is  more  difficult  to  be  polished  than  glass, 
and  is  afterwards  very  apt  to  be  spoiled  by  tarnish- 
ing, and  reflects  not  so  much  light  as  glass  quick- 
silvered over  does :  I  would  propound  to  use  instead 
of  the  metal  a  glass  ground  concave  on  the  foreside, 
and  as  much  convex  on  the  backside,  and  quick- 
silvered over  on  the  convex  side.— Sir  I.  Newton, 
On  Opticks. 

•2.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  quicksilver. 

Those  nimble  and  quicksilvered  brains,  which  itch 
after  change.— Sir  ±1.  Sandys,  State  of  Religion,  H. 
2.  b:  1605. 

Quickwitted,  adj.     Having  ready  wit. 

How  likes  Gremio  these  quick-witted  folks  ? 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  v.  2. 
I     '      Quickwitted,  brazen-faced,  with  fluent  tongues. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  iii.  133. 

Quid.  s.     Cud. 

In  Kent,  a  cow  is  said  to  chew  her  quid ;  so  that 
cud  andquid  are  the  same.—Pegge,  Anonymiana,  or 
Ten  Centuries  of  Observations,  p.  261. 

He  was  sober,  although  his  eyes  bore  testimony  to 
recent  intoxication,  and  his  face,  which  was  manly 
and  handsome,  was  much  disfigured  by  an  enormous 
quid  of  tobacco  in  his  right  cheek,  which  gave  him 
an  appearance  of  natural  deformity.  —  Marry  at, 
Pacha  of  Many  Tales,  ch.  xvii. 

Quidam.  s.     [Lat.]     A  certain  person. 

For  envy  of  so  many  worthy  quidams,  which 
catch  at  the  garland,  which  to  you  alone  is  due, 
you  will  be  persuaded  to  pluck  out  of  the  hateful 
darkness  those  so  many  excellent  poems  of  yours, 
which  lie  hid,  and  bring  them  forth  to  eternal  light. 
— Spenser. 

Quiddany.  s.     Marmalade ;    confection  of 

quinces  made  with  sugar. 
Quiddit.  s.     Subtilty;  equivocation. 

Why  may  not  that  be  the  skull  of  a  lawyer? 
where  be  his  quiddite  now P  his  quillets?  his  cases? 
his  tenures,  and  his  tricks  1— Shakespear,  Hamlet, 
v.l. 

Causes  have  their  quiddits,  and  'tis  ill  jesting  with 
bell-ropes.  —  S.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his 
Rumour. 

Quiddity,  s.  [Lat. ;  that  which  is  a  proper 
answer  to  the  question,  quid  est  ?  =  what 
is  it  ?] 

1.  Essence. 

I  trowe,  some  mathematical  quidditee,  they  can- 
not tell  what.— Archbishop  Cranmer,  Answer  to 
Bishop  Gardiner,  p.  120. 

The  quiddity  and  essence  of  the  incomprehensible 
Creator.cannot  imprint  any  formal  conception  upon 
the  finite  intellect  of  the  creature. — Howell,  Letters, 
ii.  11. 

He  could  reduce  all  things  to  acts, 
And  knew  their  natures  and  abstracts, 
Where  entity  and  quiddity, 
The  ghosts  of  defunct  bodies  fly. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  1, 143. 

2.  Trifling  nicety;  cavil;  captious  question. 

Misnomer  in  our  laws,  and  other  quiddities,  I 
leave  to  the  professors  of  law. — Camden,  Remains. 

How  now,  how  now,  mad  wag  ?  what,  in  thy  quips 
and  thy  quiddities  !  what  a  plague  have  I  to  do  with 
a  buff  jerkin  ?— Shakespear,  Henry  1 V.  Part  I.  i.  2. 

Such  quirks  and  quiddities.— Burton,  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,  p.  676. 

Quidnunc,  s.  [Lat.  quid  nuncf  =  what  now  ?] 
One  who  is  in  habit  of  asking  for  news. 

Our  quidnuncs  between  whiles  go  to  a  coffee- 
house, where  they  have  several  warm  liquors  made 
of  the  waters  of  Lethe,  with  very  good  poppy-tea. — 
Tatter,  no.  118. 

He  drinks  his  coffee  for  the  public  good ; 
Consults  the  sacred  steam,  ana  there  foresees 
What  storms  or  sunshine  Providence  decrees; 
Knows  for  each  day  the  weather  of  our  fate  ; 
A  quidnunc  is  an  almanack  of  state. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  iv.  22.    (Ord  MS.) 

Round  the  portico  of  the  Green  Dragon  hotel  and 
commercial  inn,  a  knot  of  principal  personages,  the 
chief  lawyer,  the  brewer,  the  vicar  himself,  and  se- 
veral of  those  easy  quidnuncs  who  abound  in  coun- 
try towns,  and  who  rank  under  the  designation  of  re- 
tired gentlemen,  were  in  close  and  very  earnest 
converse.— B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  ii.  ch.  iii. 

Quiescence,  s.     Rest;  repose. 

Whether  the  earth  move  or  rest,  I  undertake  not 
to  determine :  my  work  is  to  prove  that  the  com- 
mon inducement  to  the  belief  of  its  quiescence,  the 
testimony  of  sense,  is  weak  and  frivolous. — Glan- 
ville,  Scepsis  Scientifica. 

We  all  know  that  those  who  are  in  health  feel  the 
greatest  return  of  vigour  after  profound  sleep— after 
complete  cessation  of  motion.  We  know  that  a 
night  during  which  the  quiescence,  bodily  and  men- 
tal,  has  been  less  decided,  is  usually  not  followed  by 
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that  spontaneous  overflow  of  energy  that  indicates 
a  high  state  of  efficiency  throughout  the  organism. 
—Herbert  Spencer,  Inductions  of  Biology. 

Quiescent,  adj.  [Lat.  quiescens,  -entis, 
pres.  part,  of  quiesco  =  I  have  a  tendency 
to  quiet  or  rest,  I  rest.]  Resting;  not 
being  in  motion  ;  lying  at  repose. 

Though  the  earth  move,  its  motion  must  needs 
be  as  insensible  as  if  it  were  quiescent.—  GlanvMe, 
Scepsis  Scientifica. 

The  right  side,  from  whence  the  motion  of  the 
body  beginneth,  is  the  active  or  moving  side;  but 
the  sinister  is  the  weaker  or  more  quiescent  side. — 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Sight  takes  in  at  a  greater  distance  and  more 
variety  at  once,  comprehending  also  quiescent  ob- 
jects, which  hearing  does  not.— Holder,  Elements  of 
Speech. 

If  it  be  in  some  part  movent,  and  in  some  part 
quiescent,  it  must  needs  be  a  curve  line,  and  so  uo 
radius. — Grew. 

Pression  or  motion  cannot  be  propagated  in  a 
fluid  in  right  lines,  beyond  an  obstacle  which  stops 
part  of  the  motion,  but  will  bend  arid  spread  every 
way  into  the  quiescent  medium,  which  lies  beyond 
the  obstacle.— Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 

Though  the  polar  forces  mutually  exercised  by  the 
atoms,  fail  to  change  their  disorderly  arrangement 
into  an  orderly  arrangement  while  the  atoms  are 
relatively  quiescent,  these  forces  produce  this  change 
when  the  atoms  are  kept  in  a  state  of  intestine  dis- 
turbance.— Herbert  Spencer,  Inductions  of  Biology. 

Quiet,  adj.     [Lat.  quietusJ] 

1.  Still;  free  from  disturbance. 

Breaking  off  the  end  for  want  of  breath, 
And  sliding  soft  as  down  to  sleep  her  laid, 
She  ended  all  her  woe  in  quiet  death.  Spenser. 

This  life  is  best, 

If  quiet  life  be  best ;  sweeter  to  you, 
That  have  a  sharper  known. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  iii.  3. 
Justly  thou  abhorr'st 
That  son,  who  on  the  quiet  state  of  men 
Such  trouble  brought. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  79. 

2.  Peaceable  ;  not  turbulent ;  not  offensive ; 
mild. 

Let  it  be  ...  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet 
spirit. — 1  Peter,  iii.  4. 

3.  Still ;  not  in  motion. 

They  compassed  him  in  and  laid  wait  for  him  all 
night  in  the  gate  of  the  city,  and  were  quiet  all  the 
night.— Judges,  xvi.  2. 

4.  Smooth ;  not  ruffled. 

Happy  is  your  grace, 

That  can  translate  the  stubbornness  of  fortune 
Into  so  quiet  and  so  sweet  a  style. 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  ii.  1. 
Quiet,  s.    Rest ;  repose ;  tranquillity ;  free- 
dom from  disturbance  ;  peace  j  security ; 
stillness. 

[They]  came  unto  Laish,  unto  a  people  that  were 
at  quiet  and  secure.— Judges,  xviii.  27. 

Now  with  a  general  peace  the  world  was  blest ; 
While  ours,  a  world  divided  from  the  rest. 
A  dreadful  quiet  felt,  and  worser  far 
Than  arms,  a  sullen  interval  of  war. 

Dryden.  Astrcea  Redux,  1. 
There  fix'd  their  arms,  and  there  renew'd  their 

name, 
And  there  in  quiet  rules. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  JEneid. 
Indulgent  quiet,  pow'r  serene, 
Mother  of  peace  and  joy  and  love.  Hughes. 

She-^who,  though  warned,  exhorted,  and  reproved, 
Thus  died,  from  passion  desperate  to  a  crime — 
By  the  just  Gods,  whom  no  weak  pity  moved, 
Was  doomed  to  wear  out  her  appointed  time, 
Apart  from  happy  ghosts,  that  gather  flowers 
Of  blissful  quiet  'mid  unfading  bowers. 

Wordsworth,  Laodamia. 

Quiet,  v.  a.  Make,  cause  to  be,  quiet ;  calm ; 
lull ;  pacify ;  put  to  rest. 

Nothing  but  well  and  fair, 
And  what  may  quiet  us  in  a  death  so  noble. 

Milton,  Samson  Agoniste8,WA, 
Putting  together  the  ideas  of  moving  or  quieting 
corporeal  motion,  joined  to  substance,  we  have  the 
idea  of  an  immaterial  spirit. — Locke. 

The  lowest  degree  of  faith  that  can  quiet  the  soul 
of  man,  is  a  firm  conviction  that  God  is  placable. — 
Forbes. 

But  the  answer  which  he  received  from  govern- 
ment quieted  his  tews.—Southey,  Life  of  Nelson, 
vol.  i.  p.  84. 

Quietism,  s.  Sentiments  of  the  religious 
sect,  called  quietists,  which  made  a  great 
noise  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  of  which  Molinos,  a  Spanish 
priest,  is  reputed  the  founder. 

What  is  called  by  the  poets  apathy  or  dispassion, 
by  the  scepticks  indisturbance,  by  the  Molinists 
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quietism,  by  common  men  peace  of  conscience, 
seems  all  to  mean  but  great  tranquillity  of  mind. — 
Sir  W.  Temple. 

The  pretences  of  quietism,  and  of  a  more  sublime 
and  abstracted  devotion,  have  sometimes  been  em- 
ployed to  very  gross  and  carnal  purposes. — Coventry, 
Philemon  to  Ifyde,  conv.  i. 

The  enthusiasm  of  puritanical  devotion  partook 
of  the  mystic  visions  of  monastic  quietism. — T.  War- 
ton,  Notes  on  Milton's  Odes. 

Quietist.  s.    One  who  holds  the  doctrine  of 
Quietism. 

Nor  is  enthusiasm,  or  fanaticism,  a  stranger  to 
popery ;  of  which  the  quietists,  and  others  of  the 
mystick  way,  can  give  abundant  testimony.— Trapp, 
Popery  truly  stated,  pt.  iii. 

Ye  quietists,  in  homage  to  the  skies  ! 
Serene,  of  soft  address,  who  mildly  make 
An  unobtrusive  tender  of  your  hearts, 
Abhorriag  violence  I — 
Think  you  my  song  too  turbulent  ? 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  iv. 
Quietly,  adv.    In  a  quiet  manner. 

1.  Calmly;  without  violent  emotion. 

Let  no  man  for  his  own  poverty  become  more  op- 
pressing in  his  bargain,  but  quietly,  modestly,  and 
patiently  recommend  his  estate  to  God,  and  leave 
the  success  to  him.— Jeremy  Taylor. 

2.  Peaceably  ;  without  offence. 

Although  the  rebels  had  behaved  themselves 
quietly  and  modestly  by  the  way  as  they  went ;  yet 
they  doubted  that  would  but  make  them  more 
hungry  to  fall  upon  the  spoil  in  the  end.— Bacon, 
History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

3.  At  rest ;  without  agitation. 
Quietness.  ,v. 

1.  Coolness  of  temper. 

This  cruel  quietness  neither  returning  to  mislike 
nor  proceeding  to  favour;  gracious,  but  gracious 
still  after  one  manner.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

That  which  we  move  for  our  better  instruction 
sake,  turneth  into  anger  and  choler  in  them ;  they 
grow  altogether  out  of  quietness  with  it ;  they  answer 
fumingly. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

2.  Peace ;  tranquillity. 

Stop  effusion  of  our  Christian  blood, 
And  'stablish  quietness  on  ev'ry  side. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  v.  1. 

What  miseries  have  both  nations  avoided,  ard 
what  quietness  and  security  attained,  by  their 
peaceable  union !— Sir  J.  Hayward. 

3.  Stillness  ;  calmness. 

If  we  compare  the  quietness  and  chastity  of  the 
Bolognese  pencil  to  the  bustle  and  tumult  that  fills 
every  part  of  a  Venetian  picture,  without  the  least 
attempt  to  interest  the  passions,  their  boasted  art 
will  appear  a  mere  struggle  without  effect. — Sir  J. 
Reynolds. 

I  stood  upon  a  shore,  a  pleasant  shore, 
Where  a  sweet  clime  was  breathed  from  a  land 
Of  fragrance,  quietness,  and  trees  and  flowers. 

Keats,  Hyperion. 
Quietsome.  adj.     Calm  ;  still ;  undisturbed. 

Let  the  night  be  calm  and  quietsome, 
Without  tempestuous  storms  or  sad  affray. 

Spenser. 
Quietude.  *.     Rest ;  repose ;  tranquillity. 

From  the  equal  distribution  of  the  phlegmatick 
humour,  the  proper  allay  of  fervent  blood,  will  flow 
a  future  quietude  and  serenitude  in  the  affections. — 
Sir  H.  Wotton,  On  Education. 

How  beautiful  this  night !  the  balmiest  sigh, 
Which  vernal  zephyrs  breathe  in  evening's  ear, 
Were  discord  to  the  speaking  quietude. 

Sltelley,  Queen  Mob. 

Quietus,  s.    [Lat.]     Final  discharge ;  com- 
plete acquittance. 

Her  audit,  though  delay'd,  answer*d  must  be, 
And  her  quietus  is  to  render  thee. 

Shakespear,  Sonnets,  crxvi. 

When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 
With  a  bare  bodkin.  Id.,  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 

One  would  have  thought,  it  might  have  given 
even  this  restless  and  malicious  spirit  himself,  were 
he  capable  of  it,  his  quietus  eat.— South,  Sermons, 
v.  125. 

Suppose  it  in  material  danger  ...  of  being  tossed 
over  in  a  fresh  gale  to  some  propitiatory  shark 
(spirit  of  Saint  Gothard,  save  us  from  a  quietus  so 
foreign  to  the  deviser's  purpose!)— C.  Lamb,  Dis- 
tant Correspondents. 

Quill,  s. 

1.  Hard  and  strong  feather  of  the  wing,  of 
which  pens  are  made. 

With  her  nimble  quills  his  soul  doth  seem  to 

hover, 
And  eye  the  very  pitch  that  lusty  bird  did  cover. 

Drayton. 

Birds  have  three  other  hard  substances  proper  to 
them  ;  the  bill,  which  is  of  a  like  matter  with,  the 
teeth,  the  shell  of  the  egg,  and  their  quills.— Bacon, 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

2.  Instrument  of  writing. 
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I  will  only  touch  the  duke's  own  deportment  in 
that  island'  the  proper  subject  of  my  quill.— Sir  H. 
Wotton,  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

Those  lives  tliey  fail'd  to  rescue  by  their  skill, 
Their  muse  would  make  immortal  with  her  quill. 

Garth. 

From  him  whose  quills  stand  quiver'd  at  his  ear, 
To  him  that  notches  sticks  at  Westminster. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  i.  ep.  i. 

3.  Prick  or  dart  of  a  porcupine :    (in  the 
extract,  used   as   the  first   element  in   a 
compound). 

Near  these  was  the  black  prince  of  Monomotapa, 
by  whose  side  was  seen  the  quill-darting  porcupine. 
— Arbuthnot  and  Pope, 

4.  Reed  on  which-weavers  wind  their  threads. 

The  presumptuous  damsel  rashly  dared 
The  goddess'  self  to  challenge  to  the  field, 
And  to  compare  with  her  in  curious  skill, 
Of  works  with  loom,  with  needle,  and  with  quill. 

Spenser. 

5.  Instrument  with  which  musicians  strike 
their  strings. 

His  flying  fingers  and  harmonious  quill 
Strike  seven  distinguished  notes,  and  seven  at  once 
they  fill.    Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid. 

Quill,  v.  a.  Form  in  plaits,  or  folds,  like  quills. 
What  they  called  his  cravat  was  a  little  piece  of 
white  linen  quilled  with  great  exactness.  —  Addison, 
Tatter,  no.  257. 

His  cravat  seemed  quilled  into  a  ruff. — Goldsmith, 
Essays,  six. 

Quillet,     s.      Subtilty;    nicety;    fraudulent 
distinction ;  petty  cant. 

Why  may  not  that  be  the  skull  of  a  lawyer  ?  where 
be  his  quiddits  now?  his  quillets'!  his  cases?  — 
Shakespear,  Hamlet,  v.  1. 

Let  her  leave  her  bobs, 
I  have  had  too  many  of  them,  and  her  quillets. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Tamer  Tamed. 
There  are  many  unnecessary  quillets  and  quirks 
in  grammar. — Hales,  Golden  Remains,  p.  127. 

A  great  soul  weighs  in  the  scale  of  reason  what  it 
is  to  judge  of,  rather  than  dwell  with  too  scrupulous 
a  diligence  upon  little  quillets  and  niceties.— Sir  K. 
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Ply  her  with  love-letters  and  billets, 
And  bait  them  well  for  quirks  and  quillets. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  iii.  3, 747. 

Quilt,  s.  Cover  made  by  stitching  one  cloth 
over  another  with  some  soft  substance 
between  them. 

Quilts  of  roses  and  spices  are  nothing  so  helpful, 
as  to  take  a  cake  of  new  bread,  and  bedew  it  with  a 
little  sack. — Bacon. 

In  both  tables,  the  beds  were  covered  with  mag- 
nificent quilts  amongst  the  richer  sort.— Arbuthnot, 
Tables  of  ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

Affectation  with  a  sickly  mien, 
On  the  rich  quilt  sinks  with  becoming  woe, 
"Wrapt  in  a  gown,  for  sickness  and  for  show. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  iv. 

Quilt,  v.  a.  Stitch  one  cloth  upon  another 
with  something  soft  between  them. 

A  bag  quilted  with  bran  is  very  good,  but  it  drieth 
too  much. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  His- 
tory. 

He  for  approaching  sleep  composed  his  head ; 
A  chair  was  ready,  for  that  use  desigii'd, 
So  quilted  that  he  lay  at  ease  reclined. 

Dryden,  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  208. 
Mayn't  1  quilt  my  rope  ?  it  galls  my  neck. — Ar- 
buthnot. 

Quilted,  part.  adj.     Stuffed  as  a  quilt. 

The  sharp  steel  arriving  forcibly 
On  his  horse  neck  before  the  quilted  fell, 
Then  from  the  head  the  body  suudred  quite. 


Entellus  for  the  strife  prepares, 
Stripp'd  of  his  quilted  coat,  his  body  bares, 
Composed  of  mighty  bones  and  brawn. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Uneid,  v.  560. 

Quilting.   s.    Quilted  work;  worked  as  a 
quilt. 

Round  the  table  of  citrean  wood,  highly  polished 
and  delicately  wrought  with  silver  arabesques,  were 
placed  the  three  couches,  which  were  yet  more  com- 
mon at  Pompeii  than  the  semicircular  seat  that  had 
grown  lately  into  fashion  at  Rome;  and  on  these 
couches  of  bronze,  studded  with  richer  metals,  were 
laid  thick  quiltings  covered  with  elaborate  broidery, 
and  yielding  luxuriously  to  the  pressure. — Lord 
Lytton,  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  b.  i.  ch.  iii. 

Quilwort.  s.    In  Botany.    Flowerless  plant 

of  the  genus  Isoetes. 
Quin-,  Quinque,  as  prefixes  ;  Lat.  =  five ;  in 

Greek  irivri. 
Quina,  or  Quinquina,  s.    [Peruvian.]    Tree 

producing  the  Jesuits',  or  febrifuge,  bark. 
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Mr.  Hook  shewed  a  letter  of  Monsieur  Fastel, 
giving  some  account  of  the  quinquina,  or  Jesuits' 
bark.— History  of  the  Royal  Society ,  iv.  98.  (Ord  MS.) 

(See,  also,  under  Quinine.) 

Quinary,  adj.  [Lat.  quinarius.~\  Consisting 
of  five. 

This  quinary  number  of  elements  ought  to  have 
been  restrained  to  the  generality  of  animals  and 
vegetables.— Boyle. 

(See,  also,  under  Quaternary.) 

Quince.   *.      [Lat.  cydouium.~]      Fruit   and 
fruit-tree,  akin  to  the  apples,  so  called. 
They  call  for  dates  and  quinces  in  the  pantry. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  4. 
A  quince  in  token  of  fruitfulness,  by  the  laws  of 
Solon,  was  given  to  the  brides  of  Athens  upon  the 
day  of  their  marriage.— Peacliam,  On  Drawing. 

The  quince  tree  is  of  a  low  stature;  the  branches 
are  diffused  and  crooked ;  the  flower  and  fruit  is  like 
that  of  the  pear  tree  ;  but,  however  cultivated,  the 
fruit  is  sour  and  astringent,  and  is  covered  with  a 
kind  of  down  :  of  this  the  species  are  six.— Miller, 
Gardener's  Dictionary. 
Quincn.  v,  n.  Stir. 

That  which  I  purpose,  is  ...  to  bestow  all  my  sol- 
diers in  such  sort  as  I  have  done,  that  no  part  of  all 
that  realm  shall  be  able  to  dare  to  quinch. — Spenser, 
View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Quincuncial.  adj.  Having  the  form  of  a 
quincunx. 

Of  a  pentagonal  or  quincuncial  disposition,  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  produces  several  examples  in  his 
discourse  about'the  quincunx. — Ray,  On  the  Wisdom 
of  God  manifested  in  the  Works  of  the  Creation. 

[In]  the  quincunxial  arrangements  . . .  the  ap- 
pendages range  in  five  ranks.— Henslow,  Principles 
of  Descriptive  and  Physiological  Botany,  §  126. 

Quincunx.  *.  [Lat.]  Arrangement  of  five 
objects,  wherein  four  form  a  real  or  ap- 
proximate square,  and  the  fifth  is  central ; 
e.  g.  the  five  of  diamonds,  spades,  &c. : 
(specially  applied  to  a  plantation  of  trees, 
which,  when  viewed  by  an  angle  of  the 
square  or  parallelogram,  presents  equal  or 
parallel  alleys). 

Brown  produces  several  examples  in  his  discourse 
about  the  quincunx. — Ray,  Wisdom  of  God  mani- 
fested in  the  Works  of  the  Creation. 

He  whose  lightning  pierced  the  Iberian  lines, 
Now  forms  my  quincunx,  and  now  ranks  my  vines. 
Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  sat.  i. 

Quinine,  s.  Active  principle  of  the  febri- 
fuge, medicinal,  or  Jesuits',  bark. 

The  Quinquina  Piton  and  Quinquina  des  Antilles 
. . .  possess  qualities  similar  to  those  of  the  true 
quinquina,  but  without  any  trace  of  either  cincho 
nine  or  quinine.— Lindley,  Vegetable  Kingdom. 
Quinquagesima.  s.    [Lat.]    Quinquagesima 
Sunday,  so  called  because  it  is  the  fiftieth 
day  before    Easter,    reckoned    by  whole 
numbers  ;  Shrove  Sunday. 
Quinquangular.  adj.     Having  five  corners. 
Each  talus,  environed  with  a  crust,  conforming 
itself  to  the  sides  of  the  talus,  is  of  a  figure  quinquan- 
gular. —  Woodward. 

Exactly   round,    ordinately   quinquangular,    or 

having  the  sides  parallel.— Dr.  H.  More,  Antidote 

against  Atheism. 

Quinquarticular.    adj.      Consisting  of  five 

articles. 

They  have  given  an  end  to  the  quinquarticular 
controversy,  for  none  have  since  undertaken  to  say 
more. — Bishop  Sanderson. 

Quinquennial,  adj.  [Lat.  quinquennis.~] 
Lasting  five  years ;  happening  once  in  five 
years. 

A  quinquennial  festival  in  the  isle  of  Delos.— Arch- 
bishop Potter,  Antiquities  of  Greece,  b.  ii.  ch.  xx. 
Quinquino.  s.    [Peruvian.]    Balsam  of  Peru 
plant. 

Myrospermum  peruiferum,  the  quinquina,  or  bal- 
sam of  Peru  plant,  furnishesa  fragrant  resin.— Lind- 
ley, Vegetable  Kingdom. 

Quinsy,  s.  [Lat.  cynanche.'}  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  tonsils. 

The  throttling  quinsey  'tis  my  star  appoints, 
And  rheumatisms  1  send  to  rack  the  joints. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  406. 
Great  heat  and  cold,  succeeding  one  another,  oc- 
casion pleurisies  and  quinsies. — Arbuthnot,  On  the 
£Jfects  of  Air  on  human  Bodies. 
Love's  a  capricious  power :  I've  known  it  hold 
Out  through  a  fever  caused  by  its  own  heat, 
But  be  much  puzzled  by  a  cough  or  cold, 
And  find  a  quinsy  very  hard  to  treat. 

Byron.  Don  Juan,  ii.  22. 

Quint,  s.     [Fr.]     Set  of  five. 
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For  since  the  state  has  made  a  quint 
Of  generals,  he's  listed  in't. 

Sutler,  Hudibras,  iii.  2, 1541. 
Quintain  or  Quintin.  s.  Upright  post,  on  the 
top  of  which  a  cross  post  turned  upon  a  pin ; 
at  one  end  of  the  cross  post  was  a  broad 
board,  and  at  the  other  a  heavy  sand-bag ; 
the  play  was  to  ride  against  the  broad  end 
with  a  lance,  and  pass  by  before  the  sand- 
bag, coming  round,  should  strike  the  tilter 
on  the  back. 

My  better  parts 

Are  all  thrown  down ;  and  that  which  here  stands  up 
Is  but  a  quintain,  a  mere  lifeless  block. 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  i.  2, 
At  quintin  he, 
In  honour  of  his  bridaltee, 
Hath  challeng'd  either  wide  countee ; 
Come  cut  and  long  tail,  for  there  be 
Six  batchelors  as  bold  as  he, 
Adjuting  to  his  company, 

And  each  one  hath  his  livery.  E.  Jonson 

The  highest  contentments  that  the  world  cai 
yield,  become  to  us  like  the  country  quintanes 
while  we  run  upon  them  with  a  hasty  speed,  if  \vi 
post'  not  faster  off  than  we  at  first  came  on,  the  baj 
of  sand  strikes  us  in  the  neck,  and  leaves  us  nothim 
but  the  blueness  of  our  wounds  to  boast  on. — Fell 
tham.  Sermon  on  Ecclesiastes,  ii.  11. 
Quintessence,  s. 

1.  Fifth  being. 

From  their  gross  matter  she  abstracts  the  forms, 
And  draws  a  kind  of  quintessence  from  things. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortality  of  the  Soul 

The  ethereal  quintessence  of  heaven 
Flew  upward,  spirited  with  various  forms, 
That  roll'd  orbicular,  and  turn'd  to  stars. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  7U 

They  made  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water,  to  be  th 
four  elements,  of  which  all  earthly  things  were  com 
pounded,  and  supposed  the  heavens  to  be  a  quintet 
sence  or  fifth  sort  of  body  distinct  from  all  these.  - 
Watts,  Loyick. 

2.  Extract  from  anything,  containing  all  it 
virtues  in  a  small  quantity. 

To  me  what  is  this  quintessence  of  dust  ?  man  de 
lights  not  me,  nor  woman  neither.— Shakespeai 
Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

Who  can  in  memory,  or  wit,  or  will, 
Or  air,  or  fire,  or  earth,  or  water  find  ? 

What  alchymist  can  draw,  with  all  his  skill, 
The  quintessence  of  these  out  of  the  mind  ? 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortality  of  the  Sou 

For  I  am  a  very  dead  thing, 
In  whom  love  wrought  new  alchymy, 
For  by  his  art  he  did  express 
A  quintessence  even  from  nothingness, 
From  dull  privations  and  lean  emptiness.       Drmn 

Paracelsus,  by  the  help  of  an  intense  cold,  teacln 
to  separate  the  quintessence  of  wine.-  Boyle. 

Let  there  be  light !  said  God  ;  and  forthwith  ligl 
Ethereal,  first  of  things,  quintessence  pure, 
Sprung  from  the  deep. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  24 

When  the  supreme  facilities  move  regularly,  tl 
inferior  passions  and  affections  following,  there  arisi 
a  serenity  and  complacency  upon  the  whole  sou 
infinitely  beyond  the  greatest  bodily  pleasures,  tl 
highest  quintessence  and  elixir  of  worldly  delight 
South,  Sermons. 

A  quintessence  . . .  corresponds  to  the  alcohol 
tincture  or  essence  (not  essential  oil)  of  the  presei 
day. —  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  n 
Mines. 

The  fourscore  windows  all  alight 
As  with  a  quintessence  of  flame, 
A  million  tapers  flaring  bright 
From  twisted  silver,  looked  to  shame 
The  hollow-vaulted  dark. 

Tennyson,  Recollections  of  the  Arabian  Night 
Quintessence,  v.  a.     Extract  as  a  quintet 
sence.     Hare. 

Father  of  light,  fountain  of  learned  art, 
Now,  now,  or  never,  purge  my  purest  part ; 
Now  quintessence  my  soule,  and  now  advance, 
My  care-free  powers  in  some  celestial!  transe. 

Sylvester,  Translation  of  Du  Bartas,  13 
Quintessential,  adj.     Consisting  of,  havin 
the  character  of,  constituted  by,  a  quintes 
sence. 

Venturous  assertions  as  would  have  puzzled  tl 
authors  to  have  made  them  good,  specially  considt 
ing  that  there  is  nothing  contrary  to  the  quintem 
tial  matter  and  circular  figure  of  the  heavens; 
neither  is  there  to  the  light  thereof.  —  Hakewi 
Apology. 

Quintette,  s.     [Italian.]     Musical  compos 
tion  for  five  instruments. 

Again,  let  me  ask  a  person  of  the  most  refim 
taste,  an  absolute  cognoscente,  if  you  please,  wh< 
he  has  heard  the  finest  quintetto  of  Haydn  executi 
by  four  of  the  first  violins  in  the  kingdom,  and  tl 
finest  violoncello,  if  he  would  desire  it  to  be  repeal 
with  a  duplication  of  the  parts  performed  by  flutt 
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or  hautboys,  and  a  bassoon  ?— Mason,  Essays  his- 
torical and  critical  on    English  Church  Music 


QUIT 


Quintuple,  adj.    Fivefold. 

In  the  country,  the  greatest  proportion  of  mor 
tality,  one  hundred  and  fifty-six,  is  above  quintuple 
unto  twenty-eight,  the  least. — Qraunt,  Observations 
on  the  Bills  of  Mortality. 

Quip.  s.  [Lat.  quid  pro  <7M0  =  what  for  what, 
something  for  something,  a  giving  back  oi 
what  is  as  good  as  one  gets.]  Sharp  jest ; 
taunt;  sarcasm. 

Notwithstanding  all  her  sudden  quips, 
The  least  whereof  would  quell  a  lover's  hope, 
Yet,  spaniel  like,  the  more  she  spurns  my  love, 
The  more  it  grows,  and  fawneth  on  her  still. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  2. 

If  I  sent  him  word  his  beard  was  not  well  cut,  he 
would  send  me  word  he  cut  it  to  please  himself :  this 
is  called  the  quip  modest. — Id.,  As  you  like  it,  v.  4. 

Haste  thee,  nymph,  and  bring  with  thee 
Jest  and  youthful  jollity, 
Quips,  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wiles, 
Nods,  and  becks,  and  wreathed  stniles. 

Milton,  L' Allegro,  25. 

Gahani ...  an  idle  fellow  otherwise ;  a  spiritual 
lazzarone ;  full  of  frolics,  wanton  quips,  anti-Jesuit 
gesta,  and  wild  Italian  humour;  the  sight. of  his 
swart,  sharp  face  is  the  signal  for  laughter — in  which 
indeed,  the  man  himself  has  unhappily  evaporated, 
leaving  no  result  behind  him. — Carlyle,  Critical  and 
Miscellaneous  Essays,  Diderot. 

Quip.  v.  a.     Taunt ;  insult. 

When  she  complains, 

The  more  he  laughes,  and  does  her  closely  quip, 
To  see  her  sore  lament  and  bite  her  tender  lip. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Quip.  «'.  n.     Scoff. 

I  have  seen  many  so  prone  to  quip  and  gird,  that 
they  will  rather  lose  their  friend  than  their  scotf. — 
Sir  H.  Sidney,  Letter  to  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Quire,  s.  [Fr.  chceur ;  Italian,  coro ;  Lat. 
chorus.] 

1.  Body  of  singers;  chorus. 

The  trees  did  bud  and  early  blossoms  bore, 
And  all  the  quire  of  birds  did  sweetly  sing, 
And  told  that  garden's  pleasures  in  their  caroling. 

Spenser. 

Myself  have  limed  a  bush  for  her, 
And  placed  a  quire  of  such  enticing  birds, 
That  she  will  light  to  listen  to  their  lays. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  i.  3. 
At  thy  nativity  a  glorious  quire 
Of  angels  in  the  fields  of  Bethlehem  sung 
To  shepherds  watching  at  their  folds  by  night, 
And  told  them  the  Messiah  now  was  born. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  i.  242. 
I  may  worship  thee 
For  aye,  with  temples  vow'd  and  virgin  quires. 

Id.,  Translation  from  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth. 
Begin  the  song,  and  strike  the  livelying  lyre, 
lo  how  the  years  to  come,  a  numerous  and  well  fitted 

quire, 

All  hand  in  hand  do  decently  advance, 
And  to  iny  song  with  smooth  and  equal  measures 
dance.  Cowley. 

As  in  beauty  she  surpass'd  the  quire, 
So  nobler  than  the  rest  was  her  attire. 

Dryden,  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  184. 

2.  Company  or  assembly. 

By  the  twinkling  of  their  sacred  fire, 
He  mote  perceive  a  little  dawning  sight 
Of  all  which  there  was  doing  in  that  quire; 
Mongst  whom  a  woman  spoyl'd  of  all  attire 
He  spyde  lamenting.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

3.  Part  of  the  church  where  the  service  is 
sung. 

I  am  all  on  fire ; 

Not  all  the  buckets  in  a  country  quire 
Shall  quench  my  rage.     Cleaveland,  The  Rebel  Scot. 
Now  streets  grow  throng'd  and  busy  as  the  day; 

Some  run  for  buckets  to  the  hallow'd  quire, 
Some  cut  the  pipes,  and  some  the  engines  play; 
And  some,  more  bold,  mount  ladders  to  the  fire. 

Dryden,  A  nnus  MirabUis,  ccxix. 
The  fox  obscene  to  gaping  tombs  retires, 
And  wolves  with  howling  till  the  sacred  quires. 

Pope,  Windsor  Forest. 

4.  Bundle  of  paper  containing  twenty-four 

sheets. 
Quire,  v.  n.    Sing  in  concert. 

There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold'st, 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubims. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  <tf  Venice,  v.  1. 
My  throat  of  war  be  turn'd, 
Which  quired  with  my  drum,  into  a  pipe 
Small  as  an  eunuch,  or  the  virgin's  voice 
That  babies  lulls  asleep.  Id.,  Coriolanus,  iii.  2. 

Qnirister.  s.     Chorister. 

The  coy  quiristers,  that  lodge  within, 
Are  prodigal  of  harmony. 

Tlwmson,  Seasons,  Spring. 

VOL.  II. 


Quiritation.  s.  [Lat.  quiritatio,  -onisJ]    Cry 
for  help. 

How  is  it  then  with  thee,  O  Saviour,  that  thou 
thus  astpnishest  men  and  angels  with  so  woful  a 
quiritation'f   Had  thy  God  left  thee P— Bislwp Hall, 
Contemplations,  The  Crucifixion. 
Quirk,  .v. 

1.  Quick  stroke;  sharp  fit. 

I've  felt  so  many  quirks  of  joy  and  grief, 
That  the  first  face  of  neither  on  the  start, 
Can  woman  me  unto  it. 

Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  iii.  3. 

2.  Smart  taunt. 

Some  kind  of  men  quarrel  purposely  on  others 
to  taste  their  valour ;  belike,  this  is  a  man  of  that 
quirk. — Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

I  may  chance  to  have  some  odd  quirks  and  rem- 
nants of  wit  broken  on  me. — Id.,  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing,  ii.  3. 

3.  Slight  conceit. 

Conceits,  puns,  quirks,  or  quibbles,  jests  and  re- 
partees may  agreeably  entertain,  but  have  no  place 
in  the  search  after  truth. — Watts,  Improvement  of 
the  Mind. 

4.  Flight  of  fancy. 

Most  fortunately  he  hath  achieved  a  maid, 
That  paragons  description  and  wild  fame, 
One  that  excels  the  quirks  of  blazoning  pens. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  ii.  1. 

5.  Subtilty;  nicety;  artful  distinction. 

There  are  many  unnecessary  quirks  and  quillets 
in  grammar.— Hales,  Golden  Remains,  p.  127. 

Let  a  lawyer  tell  them  he  has  spied  some  defect  in 
an  entail;  how  solicitous  are  they  to  repair  that 
error,  and  leave  nothing  to  the  mercy  of  a  law 
quirk! — Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

There  are  a  thousand  quirks  to  avoid  the  stroke 
of  the  law. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange,  Fables. 

6.  Loose  light  tune. 

Now  the  chapel's  silver  bell  you  hear, 
That  summons  you  to  all  the  pride  of  pray'r ; 
Light  quirks  of  musick,  broken  and  uneven, 
Make  the  soul  dance  upon  a  jig  to  heaven. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iv.  141. 

Quirkish.  adj.     Consisting  of  a  slight  con- 
ceit, or  an  artful  distinction. 

Sometimes  it  [facetiousness]  is  lodged  in  a  sly 
question,  in  a  smart  answer,  in  a  quirkish  reason. — 
Barrow,  Sermons,  vol.  i.  serin,  xiv. 
Quit.  v.  a.     [acquit.~\ 

1.  Discharge  an  obligation  ;  make  even. 

If  thou  utter  this  our  business,  then  we  will  be 
quit  of  thine  oath  which  thou  hast  made  us  to 
swear. — Joshua,  ii.  20. 

By  this  act,  old  tyrant, 

I  shall  be  quit  with  thee ;  while  I  was  virtuous 
I  was  a  stranger  to  thy  blood,  but  now 
Sure  thou  wilt  love  me  for  this  horrid  crime. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  The  Sophy,  iv.  1. 
To  John  I  owed  great  obligation ; 

But  John,  unhappily,  thought  fit 
To  publish  it  to  all  the  nation ; 
Sure  John  and  I  are  more  than  quit. 

Prior,  Epigrams. 

2.  Set  free. 

Thou  art  quit  from  a  thousand  calamities;  there- 
fore let  thy  joy,  which  should  be  as  great  for  thy 
freedom  from  them  as  is  thy  sadness  when  thou 
feelest  any  of  them,  do  the  same  cure  upon  thy  dis- 
content.— Jeremy  Taylor. 

Henceforth  I  fly  not  death,  nor  would  prolong 
Life  much ;  bent  rather  how  1  may  be  quit 
Fairest,  and  easiest,  of  this  cumbrous  charge. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  547. 

To  quit  you  of  this  fear,  you  have  already  looked 
death  in  the  face ;  what  have  you  found  so  terrible 
in  it?— Archbishop  Wake,  Preparation  for  Death. 

3.  Carry  through  ;  discharge  ;  perform. 

Never  worthy  prince  a  day  did  quit 
With  greater  hazard,  and  with  more  renown. 

Daniel. 

4.  Clear  himself  of  an  affair  :  (with  self). 

Be  strong,  and  quit  yourselves  like  men. — 1  Samuel, 
iv.9. 

Stand  fast  in  the  faith,  quit  you  like  men. — 1  Cor- 
inthians, xvi.  13. 

Samson  hath  quit  himself 
Like  Samson,  and  heroickly  hath  hnish'd 
A  lifeheroick  ;  on  his  enemies 
Fully  revenged,  hath  left  them  years  of  mourning. 
Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  17  oil. 

5.  Repay ;  requite. 

He  fair  the  knight  saluted,  touting  low, 
Who  fair  him  quitted,  as  that  courteous  was. 

Spenser. 

Enkindle  all  the  sparks  of  nature, 
To  quit  this  horrid  act. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  7. 

6.  Vacate  obligations. 

For  our  reward, 

All  our  debts  are  paid ;  dangers  of  law, 
Actions,  decrees,  judgements  against  us  quitted. 

B.  Jonson. 
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One  step  higher 

Would  set  me  highest,  and  in  a  moment  quit 
The  debt  immense  of  endless  gratitude. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  50. 

7.  Pay  any  obligation ;    clear  a  debt ;    be 
tantamount. 

They  both  did  fail  of  their  purpose,  and  got  not 
so  much  as  to  quit  their  charges;  because  truth, 
which  is  the  secret  of  the  most  high  God,  whose 
proper  handy-work  all  things  are,  cannot  be  com- 
passed with  that  wit  and  those  senses  which  are  our 
own. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Does  not  the  air  feed  the  flame  ?  and  does  not  the 
flame  at  the  same  time  warm  and  enlighten  the 
air  ?  and  does  not  the  earth  quit  scores  with  all  the 
elements  in  the  noble  fruits  that  issue  from  it  ?— 
South,  Sermons. 

Still  shall  I  hear,  and  never  quit  the  score, 
Stunn'd  with  hoarse  Codrus'  Theseid  o'er  and  o'er? 
Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  i.  1. 

Iron  works  ought  to  be  confined  to  certain  places, 
where  there  is  no  conveyance  for  timber  to  places 
of  vent,  so  as  to  quit  the  cost  of  the  carriage. — bir 
W.  Temple,  Miscellanies. 
So  in  they  come — each  makes  hia  leg, 

And  flings  his  head  before, 
And  looks  as  if  he  came  to  beg, 

And  not  to  quit  a  score. 

Cowper,  The  Yearly  Distress. 

8.  Absolve ;  acquit. 

Nor  further  seek  what  their  offences  be, 
Guiltless  I  quit,  guilty  1  set  them  free.        Fairfax. 

9.  Pay. 

Think  on  thy  sins,  which  man's  old  foe  presents 
Before  that  Judge  that  quits  each  soul  his  hire. 

Fairfax. 

10.  Abandon ;  forsake. 

Their  father, 

Then  old  and  fond  of  issue,  took  such  sorrow, 
That  he  quit  being.         Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  i.  1. 

Honours  are  promised 
To  all  will  quit  'em  ;  and  rewards  proposed 
Even  to  slaves  that  can  detect  their  courses. 

B,  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy. 
Such  variety  of  arguments  only  distract  the  un- 
derstanding ;  such  a  superficial  way  of  examining 
is  to  quit  truth  for  appearance,  only  to  serve  our 
van  ity . — Locke. 

11.  Resign  ;  give  up. 

The  prince,  renown'd  in  bounty  as  in  arms, 

With  pity  saw  the  ill-conceal'd  distress, 
Quitted  his  title  to  Campaspe's  charms, 
And  gave  the  fair  one  to  the  friend's  embrace. 

Prior,  Odes,  To  Mr.  Howard. 
Quitclaim,  v.  a.    Renounce  claim  to. 

Roger,  son  of  Richard  de  Scelton,  quitclaimed 
all  his  right  in  three  oxeangs  of  land  here. — Burton, 
Monasticon  Eboracense,  p.  34 :  1758. 

Quitchgrass.  .v.     Quickgrass  ;  twitch. 

They  are  the  best  corn  to  grow  on  grounds  sub- 
ject to  quitchgrass  or  other  weeds.  —  Mortimer, 
Husbandry. 

Quite,  adv.    Completely;  perfectly;  totally; 
throughly. 

He  hath  sold  us,  and  hath  quite  devoured  also  our 
money. — Genesis,  xxxi.  16. 

Those  latter  exclude  not  the  former  quitf  and 
clean  as  unnecessary.—  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Po- 
lity. 

If  some  foreign  ideas  will  offer  themselves,  reject 
them,  and  hinder  them  from  running  away  with 
our  thoughts  quite  from  the  subject  in  hand.— 
Locke. 

The  same  actions  may  be  aimed  at  different  ends, 
and  arise  from  quite  contrary  principles. — Addison, 
Spectator. 

Quitrent,   *.     Small,  or  nominal,  reserved 
rent. 

Such  a  tax  would  be  insensible,  and  pass  but  as  a 
small  quitrent,  which  every  one  would  be  content 
to  pay  towards  the  guard  of  the  seas. — Sir  W. 
Temple,  Miscellanies. 

My  old  master,  a  little  before  his  death,  wished 
him  joy  of  the  estate  which  was  falling  to  him,  de- 
siring him  only  to  pay  the  gifts  of  charity  he  had 
left  as  quitrents  upon  the  estate. — Addison,  Spec- 
tator. 

Quits,  interj.  Exclamation  used  when  any- 
thing is  repayed  and  the  parties  become 
even :  (as,  '  Double  or  quits?  when  the 
amount  due  from  one  person  to  another  is 
either  to  become  double  or  be  reduced  to 
nothing  in  case  of  a  certain  chance  being 
favourable  or  unfavourable.) 
Quittable.  adj.  Capable  of  being  quitted, 
vacated,  or  given  up. 

Securing  a  place  which  is  not  quittable  on  th 
change  of  administration.  —  Markland,  Letter  of 
1767,  Nichols's  Literary  Anecdotes,  iv.  346. 

Quittal.  s.  [acquittal.']  Return ;  repayment. 
As  in  revenge  or  quittal  of  such  strife. 

Shakespear,  Rape  of  Lucrece. 
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Quittance,  s.     [Fr.] 

1.  Discharge  from  a  debt  or  obligation  ;  ac- 
quittance. 

Now  I  am  rememb'red,  he  scorn'd  at  me ! 
But  that's  all  one ;  omittance  is  no  quittance. 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  iii.  6. 

2.  Recompence ;  return  ;  repayment. 

Mine  eyes  saw  him  in  bloody  state, 
Rendering  faint  quittance,  wearied  and  outbreathed, 
To  Harry  Monmouth.    Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  i.  1. 

Plutus,  the  god  of  gold, 
Is  but  his  steward ;  no  meed  but  he  repays 
Sevenfold  above  itself;  no  gift  to  him 
But  breeds  the  giver  a  return  exceeding 
All  use  of  quittance.  Id.,  Timon  of  Athens,  \.  1. 

We  shall  forget  the  office  of  our  hand, 
Sooner  than  quittance  of  desert  and  merit. 

Id.,  Henry  V.  ii.  2. 

Gurth  folded  the  quittance,  and  put  it  under  his 
cup.— Sir  W.  Scott,  Ivanhoe,  ch.  xi. 

quittance,  v.  a.    Repay ;  recompence. 

Embrace  me  then  this  opportunity, 
As  fitting  best  to  quittance  their  deceit. 

Sltakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  ii.  1. 

Quitterbone.  s.     See  extract. 

Quitterbone  is  a  hard  round  swelling  upon  the 
coronet,  between  the  heel  and  the  quarter,  and 
grows  most  commonly  on  the  inside  of  the  foot. — 
Farrier's  Dictionary. 

Quiver,  s.    Case  or  sheath  for  arrows. 

As  Diane  hunted  on  a  day, 
She  chaunced  to  come  where  Cupid  lay, 

His  quiver  by  his  head, 
One  of  his  shafts  she  stole  away, 
And  one  of  hers  did  close  convey 

Into  the  other's  stead ; 
With  that  Love  wounded  my  love's  heart, 
But  Diane  beasts  with  Cupid's  dart. 

Spenser,  Poems. 

Diana's  nymphs  would  be  arrayed  in  white,  their 

arms  and  shoulders  naked,  bows  in  their  hands,  and 

quivers  by  their  sides.— Peacham,  On  Drawing. 

Loose  was  her  hair,  and  wanton'd  in  the  wind ; 

Her  hand  sustain'd  a  bow ;  her  quiver  hung  behind. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JUneid,  i.  438. 

Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element  in 
a  compound. 

Those  works,  with  ease  as  much  he  did, 
As  you  would  ope  and  shut  your  quiver-lid. 

Chapman. 

Ouiver.  adj.     Nimble;  active. 

There  was  a  little  quiver  fellow,  and  he  would 
manage  you  his  piece  thus ;  and  he  would  about  and 
about— Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  in.  2. 

Quiver,  v.  n. 

1.  Quake  ;  play  with  a  tremulous  motion. 

When  I  heard,  my  belly  trembled ;  my  lips  qui- 
vered at  the  voice.— Habakkuk,  iii.  16. 

The  birds  chaunt  melody  on  every  bush, 
The  green  leaves  quiver  with  the  cooling  wind.  _ 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  11.  3 
O'er  the  pommel  cast  the  knight, 
Forward  he  flew,  and  pitching  on  his  head, 
He  quiver' d  with  his  feet,  and  lay  for  dead. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  in.  702 
With" what  a  spring  his  furious  soul  broke  loose, 
And  left  the  limbs  still  quivering  on  the  ground ! 

Addison,  Cato 

The  dying  gales  that  pant  upon  the  trees, 
The  lakes  that  quiver  to  the  curling  breeze. 

Pope 
And  slowly  was  my  mother  brought 

To  yield  consent  to  my  desire ; 
She  wished  me  happy,  but  she  thought 
I  might  have  looked  a  little  higher ; 
And  1  was  young—'  too  young  to  wed ; 

Yet  must  I  love  her  for  your  sake ; 
Go  fetch  your  Alice  here,"  she  said ; 
Her  eyelid  quivered  as  she  spake. 

Tennyson,  The  Milter's  Daughter 

She  rose  . . .  made  a  majestic  courtesy,  during 

which  all  the  bugles  in  her  awful  head-dress  begat 

to  twiddle  and  quiver.— Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs 

ch.xxiv. 

2.  Shiver;  shudder. 

Zelmane  would  have  put  to  her  helping  hand,  bu 
she  was  taken  with  such  ^quivering,  that  she  though 
it  more  wisdom  to  lean  herself  to  a  tree  and  look  on 
—Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Quiver,  v.a. 

1.  Supply  with  a  quiver. 

2.  Store  in  a  quiver. 

From  him  whose  quills  stand  quiver  d  at  his  ear, 
To  him  who  notches  sticks  at  \V  estmmster.  _ 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  i.  ep. 

Quivered,  part.    adj.      Furnished    with 

quiver. 

"Tis  chastity,  my  brother,  chastity; 
She  that  has  that,  is  clad  in  complete  steel ; 
And  like  a  quiver'd  nymph  with  arrows  keen, 
690 
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May  trace  huge  forests  and  unharbour'd  heaths, 
Infamous  hills,  and  perilous  sandy  wilds. 

Milton,  Comus,  420. 

Quivering,  part.  adj.    Fluttering. 

Eurydice  with  quivering  voice  he  mourn'd, 
And  Heber's  banks  Eurydice  return'd. 

Gay,  Trivia,  ii.  397. 

Dancing  sun-beams  on  the  waters  play'd, 
And  verdant  alders  form'd  a  quivering  shade. 

Pope,  Pastorals,  Summer. 
The  Earthquake-fiends  are  charged 
To  wrench  the  rivets  from  my  quivering  wounds 
When  the  rocks  split  and  close  again  behind. 

Shelley,  Prometheus  Unbound. 
Ton  mantling  cloud  has  hid  from  sight, 
The  last  faint  pulse  of  quiver  ing  light.  Keble. 

Quivering,  verbal  abs.     Fluttering  motion. 

As  at  the  approach  of  her  cousin  she  started  from 
her  seat,  there  was  a  nervous  tremor  in  her  eager- 
ness: a  rush  of  colour  to  the  cheeks;  an  anxious 
quivering  of  the  lip ;  a  nutter  in  the  tones  of  the 
sweet  low  voice; — 'Well,  George.' — Lord  Lytton, 
What  will  he  do  with  it  1  b.  vii.  ch.  xxii. 

Quixotic,  adj.  Having  the  character  of  Don 
Quixote,  in  respect  to  his  highflown  and 
exaggerated  notions  of  chivalry. 

Abstruse  and  absurd  speculations  seriously  occu- 
pied the  patient  attention  of  a  few  of  the  learned 
schoolmen  and  theologians  of  former  times,  and 
gave  rise  to  the  idea  of  the  science  of  metaphysics 
being  the  art  of  talking  grave  nonsense  upon  sub- 
jects beyond  the  limits  of  the  human  understanding. 
We  are  not  justified,  however,  in  any  wholesale  con- 
demnation of  these  apparently  profitless  and  quixo- 
tic speculations.— Dr.  Forbes  Winslow,  On  Certain 
Obscure  Diseases  of  the  Brain  and  Mind,  ch.  iii. 

Quixotism,  s.     System  of  quixotic  notions 

Of  old  Sheridan  he  [Johnson]  remarked,  that  he 
neither  wanted  parts  nor  literature ;  but  that  his 
vanity  and  quixotism  obscured  his  merits.  —  Dr. 
Maxwell,  in  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson. 

There  is  a  degree  of  quixotism,  which  proceeds 
merely  from  the  mimetic  disposition  of  mankind, 
and  is  perhaps  more  common  in  the  world  than  is 
generally  imagined.  What  I  mean  is,  a  desire  of 
imitating  any  great  personage,  whom  we  read  of  in 
history,  in  their  dress,  their  manner  of  life,  their 
most  indifferent  actions,  or  their  most  trifling  par- 
ticularities \-Oraves,  Spiritual  Quixote,  b.  ii.  ch.  ii. 

Quiz.  s.  One  who  endeavours  to  make  an- 
other look  ridiculous ;  banterer. 

'  Plethora— Warwick  Lane !  Curse  the  old  quizzes ! 
Ha !  ha !  ugh,  ugh !  No,  I  mean  the  Horse  College.' 
— Morton,  Secrets  worth  knowing,  ii.  1. 

Quizzing,  verbal  abs.    Ridicule  ;  mockery. 

The  Count  courteously  invited  in 
The  stranger,  much  appeased  by  what  he  heard : 

'  Such  things,  perhaps,  we'd  best  discuss  within,' 
Said  he ;  '  don't  let  us  make  ourselves  absurd 

In  public,  by  a  scene,  nor  raise  a  din, 
For  then  the  chief  and  only  satisfaction 
Will  be  much  quizzing  on  the  whole  transaction.' 
Byron,  Beppo,  xc. 

Quod.  s.  ?  Quadrangle  or  court  of  a  prison, 
in  which  the  prisoners  are  allowed  to  take 
exercise;  hence,  slang  for  prison  or  jail. 

'  Fancy  a  nob  like  you  being  sent  to  quod !  Fid- 
dlededee !  You  see,  sir,  you  weren't  used  to  it.'— 
B.  Disraeli,  Henrietta  Temple,  b.  vi.  ch.xx. 

Quoddle.  ».  n.    ?  Paddling. 

You  will  presently  see  the  young  eagle  mounting 
into  the  air,  the  duck  quoddling  in  a  pool,  and  the 
serpent  creep  underground. — Bishop  Stillingfleet, 
Origines  Sacrte,  b.  ii.  ch.  i.  (Ord  MS.) 

that  which 


Quodlibet.  s.    [Lat.  quod  libet 

pleases,  anything  you  like.]  Point;  subtilty. 

He  who  reading  on  the  heart, 
When  all  his  quodlibets  of  art 
Could  not  expound  its  pulse  and  heat, 
Swore  he  had  never  felt  it  beat. 

Prior,  Alma,  iii.  346. 

Quodlibetarian.  s.  One  who  talks  or  dis- 
putes on  any  subject. 

Quodlibetical.  adj.  Not  restrained  to  a  par- 
ticular subject :  (in  the  schools,  theses  or 
problems,  anciently  proposed  to  be  debated 
for  curiosity  or  entertainment,  were  so 
called). 

It  is  pity  that  the  president  of  the  quodlibetical 
disputations  of  Lovane  had  no  more  discretion  than 
to  propound,  instead  of  exercises  of  learning,  a  ques- 
tion pertaining  to  the  state.— Fulke,  Answer  to  P. 
frarine,  p.  1 :  1580. 

Quodlibetlcally.  adv.  In  a  quodlibetical 
manner  ;  after  the  fashion  of  a  quodlibet. 

Many  positions  seem  quodlibetically  constituted, 
and  like  a  Delphian  blade  will  cut  on  both  sides.— 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Christian  Morals,  ii.  3. 


Quoif.  s.     [Fr.  coiffe."] 

1.  Cap  with  which  the  head  is  covered. 

Hence,  thou  sickly  quoif, 
Thou  art  a  guard  too  wanton  for  the  head 
Which  princes,  flesh'd  with  conquest,  aim  to  hit. 

Sfiakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  i.  1. 

2.  Cap  of  a  serjeant  at  law. 

Quoif.  v.  a.    [Fr.  coiffer.']    Cap ;  dress  with 
a  head-dress. 

She  is  always  quoiffed  with  the  head  of  an  ele- 
phant, to  show  that  this  animal  is  the  breed  of  that 
country. — Addison. 
Quoiffure.  s.     [Fr.  coiffure.']     Head-dress. 

The  lady  in  the  next  medal  is  very  particular  in 
her  quoiffure. — Addison,  Dialogue  on  the  Usefulness 
of  ancient  Medals. 
Quoin,  s.     [Fr.  coin.'] 

1.  Corner. 

A  sudden  tempest  from  the  desert  flew 
With  horrid  wings,  and  thundered  as  it  blew, 
Then,  whirling  round,  the  quoins  together  strook. 

Sandys. 

Build  brick  houses  with  strong  and  firm  quoins 
or  columns  at  each  end.— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

2.  Instrument  for  raising  warlike  engines. 

3.  In  Printing.     Small  wooden  wedge,  used 
to  lock  the  pages  of  a  forme  within  the 
chase. 

Quoit,   s.     Circular  piece  of  iron,    thrown 
from  a  distance  to  a  certain  point. 

He  plays  at  quoits  well.— Shakespear,  Henry  IV. 
Part  II.  ii.  4. 

When  he  played  at  quoits,  he  was  allowed  his 
breeches  and  stockings. — Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 

Quoit,  v.  n.    Play  at  quoits :  (in  the  extract, 
the  quoit  is  the  discus  of  the  ancients). 

Noble  youths  for  mastership  should  strive 
To  quoit,  to  run,  and  steeds  and  chariots  drive. 

Dryden. 
Quoit,  v.  a.     Throw. 

Quoit  him  down,  Bardolph,  like  a  shove-groat 
shilling. — Slialcespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  ii.  4. 

Quondam,  adj.     Formerly. 

This  is  the  quondam  king,  let's  seize  upon  him. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iii.  1. 

What  lands  and  lordships  for  their  owner  know 
My  quondam  barber,  but  his  worship  now. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  x.  356. 

The  room  began  to  fill ; . . .  peers,  poets,  painters, 
a  quondam  cabinet  minister  or  two, . . .  and  some 
odiously  interesting  foreigners.  —  Theodore  Hook, 
Gilbert  Gurney,  vol.  ii.  ch.  iv. 

Saul  Deth  recognised  . . .  the  tallowy  features  of 
his  quondam,  apprentice  and  now  junior  book- 
keeper, Simnel  Coxworthy. — Sala,  Dutch  Pictures, 
The  Ship-Chandler. 

'  What  a  very  nice-looking  young  woman  your 
minister's  daughter  is  1 '  said  Mrs.  Tiliot  in  an  un- 
dertone to  Mrs.  Muscat,  who,  as  she  had  hoped,  had 
found  a  seat  next  her  quondam  friend—'  quite  the 
lady.'—  George  Eliot  (signature),  Felix  Holt  the 
Radical,  ch.  xxiv. 

Quop.  w.  n.    Move  as  the  heart  does  when 
throbbing. 

How  quops  the  spirit  ?    In  what  garb  or  air  ? 

Cleaveland,  Poems,  p.  144  :  1659. 
Quorum,  s.      [Lat.  =  of  whom,   or   which  ; 
genitive  plural   of   <jw'  =  who.]      Officers, 
especially  justices,  the  number  of  which 
is  sufficient  to  do  business. 

They  were  a  parcel  of  mummers,  and  being  himself 
one  of  the  quorum  in  his  own  county,  he  wondered 
that  none  of  the  Middlesex  justices  took  care  to  lay 
some  of  them  by  the  heels. — Addison,  Freeholder. 
Quota.  s.     [Lat. ;  feminine  of  quotus,  from 
quot  =  how  many  (pars  =  part,  being  un- 
derstood).]   Share ;  proportion  assigned  to 
each. 

Scarce  one  in  this  list  but  engages  to  supply  a 
quota  of  brisk  young  fellows,  equipt  with  hats  and 
feathers.— Addison. 
Quotation,  s. 


1.  Share;  proportion. 

That  they  should  not  be  able  to  answer  their 
quotations  (as  they  call  them),  or  payments  to  the 
general  charge  — J.  Chamberlain,  MS.  Letter  to  Sir 
D.  Carleton,  May  13, 1613. 

2.  Act  of  quoting  ;  citation. 

He  ranged  his  tropes,  arid  preach'd  up  patience, 
Back'd  his  opinion  with  quotations. 

Prior,  Paulo  Purganti,  138. 

3.  Passage  adduced  out  of  an  author  as  evi- 
dence or  illustration. 

He  that  has  but  ever  so  little  examined  the  cita- 
tions of  writers,  cannot  doubt  how  little  credit  the 
quotations  deserve  where  the  originals  are  wanting. 
— Locke. 


QUOT 

Quotationist.  s.  One  who  cites  the  words 
of  another  by  way  of  authority  or  illustra- 
tion. 

Let  the  statutes  of  God  be  turned  over.be  scanned 

anew,  and  considered  not  altogether  by  the  narrow 

intellectuals  of  quotationists  and  common  places.— 

Milton,  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce,  preface. 

Quote,  v.  a.     [Fr.  quoter.~] 

1.  Cite  an  author  or  passage  of  an  author ; 
adduce  by  way  of  authority  or  illustration 
the  words  of  another. 

The  second  chapter  to  the  Romans  is  here  quoted 
only  to  paint  the  inargent. — Archbishop  Whitgift. 

St.  Paul  quotes  one  of  their  poets  for  this  saying. 
— Bishop  Stillingfleet. 

He  changed  his  mind,  say  the  papers,  and  quote 
for  it  Melchior  Adams  and  Hospinian.  —  Bishop 
Atterbury. 

He  quoted  texts  right  upon  our  Saviour,  though 
he  expounded  them  wrong.— 7rf. 

He  will  in  the  middle  of  a  session  quote  passages 
out  of  Plato  and  Pindar.— Swift,  Miscellanies. 

2.  Note. 

I  am  sorry  that  with  better  heed  and  judgement 
I  had  not  quoted  him.         Shakespear,  Hamlet,  ii.  1. 

I  have  with  exact  view  perused  thee,  Hector, 
And  quoted  joint  by  joint. 

Id.,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  5. 

I  do  slip 
No  action  of  my  life  thus,  but  I  quote  it. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone, 


QUOT 

Quoter.  s.     One  who  quotes. 

I  proposed  this  passage  entire,  to  take  off  the  dis- 
guise which  its  quoter  put  upon  it. — Bishop  Atter- 
oury. 

No  sooner  had  Vincent  departed  than  I ...  sallied 
out ...  to  Lord  Dawton's.  It  was  truly  said  by  the 
political  quoter,  that  I  had  been  often  to  that  no- 
bleman's, although  I  have  not  thought  it  advisable 
to  speak  of  my  political  adventures  hitherto. — Lord 
Lytton,  Pelliam,  ch.  liv. 

Quoth,  v.  n,  [A.S.cwet5aw  =  speak;  preserved 
up  to  the  present  time,  with  its  full  conju- 
gation, in  the  compound  bequeath,  but,  as 
a  simple  word,  only  used  in   a  preterite 
tense.     It  is  a  truly  defective  verb,  and  has 
the  further  peculiarity  of  being  followed 
instead  of  preceded,  by  its  pronoun — quoth 
he,  rather  than  he  quoth.']     Said. 
Enjoying,  quoth  you.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 
How  now,  sir  John,  quoth  I,  what  man  ? — Shake- 
spear,  Henry  V.  ii.  3. 
'  Shall  we,'  quoth  he, '  thus  basely  brook 

The  vile  affront  that  paltry  ass . 

[Has]  put  upon  us,  like  tame  cattle  ? ' 

Sutler,  Hudibras,i.2,24&. 

The  he  or  /changed  into  -a. 

'  Ah  !  master,  master,'  (says  the  host.)  'if  you  had 
travelled  as  far  as  I  have,  and  conversed  with  the 
many  nations  where  I  have  traded,  you  would  not 
give  any  credit  to  a  man's  countenance.  Symptoms 


QUOT 


JUOTATIOSIST 

LLBBIT 

in  his  countenance,  quotha!  I  would  look  there 
perhaps,  to  see  whether  a  man  had  the  small-pox, 
but  for  nothing  else  I  '—Fielding,  Adventures  of 
Joseph  Andrews. 

Quotidian,  adj.  Daily;  happening  every 
day. 

Quotidian  things,  and  equidistant  hence 
Shut  in  for  man  in  one  circumference.  Donne. 

Quotidian,  s. 

1.  Fever  which  returns  every  day. 

If  I  could  meet  that  fancymonger,  I  would  give 
him  counsel ;  for  he  seems  to  have  the  quotidian  of 
love. — Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  iii.  2. 

2.  Anything  which  returns  every  day. 

A  disposition  which  to  his  he  finds  will  never 
cement,  a  quotidian  of  sorrow  and  discontent  in  his 
house. — Milton,  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce, 
ii.  16. 

Quotient,  s.  In  Arithmetic.  Number  pro- 
duced by  the  division  of  the  two  given 
numbers  the  one  by  the  other. 

To  make  all  the  steps  belonging  to  the  same  pair 
of  stairs  of  an  equal  height,  they  consider  the  height 
of  the  room  in  feet  and  inches,  and  multiply  the 
feet  by  twelve,  whose  product,  with  the  number  of 
odd  inches,  gives  the  sum  of  the  whole  height  in 
inches,  which  sum  they  divide  by  the  number  of 
steps  they  intend  to  have  in  that  height,  and  the 
quotient  shall  be  the  number  of  inches  and  parts 
that  each  step  shall  be  high.— Moxon,  Mechanical 
Exercises. 
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K  AB  A 

R  ABATE,  v.  a.     [Fr.  rabattre.']     In  Fal- 
conry.    Recover,  or  bring  back,  a  hawk 
from  its  flight  to  the  fist. 
Rabato.   s.    Neckband,  or  ruff,   originally 
the  collar  turned  back. 

I  think  your  other  rabato  were  better. — Shake- 
tpear.  Much  Ado  about  Nothing ,  iii.  4. 

Broke  broad  jests  upon  her  narrow  heel, 
Poked  her  rabatos,  and  survey'd  her  steel. 

Law  Tricks. 

Rabbet,  v.  a.  [Fr.  rabattre,  raboter."]  In 
Carpenter's  work.  Pare  down  pieces  of 
wood  so  as  to  fit  one  another. 

The  window  frame  hath  every  one  of  its  lights 
rabbeted  on  its  outside  about  half  an  inch  into  the 
frame,  and  all  these  rabbets  are  grooved  square. — 
Moxon,  Mechanical  Exercises. 

Rabbet,  s.    Joint  made  by  rabbeting. 

Having  drove  in  the  hooks,  they  set  the  rabbets 
of  the  door  within  the  rabbets  of  the  door-post. — 
Moxon,  Mechanical  Exercises. 
Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element  in  a 
compound. 

(For  example  see  under  Rabbeting.) 
Rabbet,  v.  a.    See  Rabbit,  v.  a. 
Rabbeting,  verbal  abs.    Act  or  work  of  one 
who  rabbets ;  process  by  which  anything  is 
rabbeted. 

The  rabbet-plane  is  to  cut  part  of  the  upper  edge 
of  a  board  straight  or  square  down,  that  the  edge  of 
another  board,  cut  down  in  the  same  manner,  may 
join  into  the  square  of  the  first ;  and  this  lapping 
over  of  two  boards  is  called  rabbeting. — Moxon, 
Mechanical  Exercises. 
Rabbi,  s.  Doctor  among  the  Jews. 

Be  not  ye  called  rabbi ;  for  one  is  your  master, 
even  Christ ;  and  all  ye  are  brethren. — Matthew, 
xxiii.  8. 
Rabbin,  s.     See  Rabbi. 

The  Hebrew  rabbins  say,  that  nature  hath  given 
man,  for  the  pronouncing  of  all  letters,  the  lips,  the 
teeth,  the  tongue,  the  palate,  and  throat. — Camden, 
Remains. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  existed  traditions 
among  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ.  About 
the  second  century  they  were  industriously  collected 
by  Rabbi  Juda  the  holy,  the  prince  of  the  rabbins, 
who  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Antoninus  Pius. . . .  R. 
Juda.  the  prince  of  the  rabbins,  committed  to  writing 
all  these  traditions,  and  arranged  them  under  six 
general  heads,  called  orders  or  clMSH. . .  .St.  Jerome 
appears  evidently  to  allude  to  this  work, and  notices 
iis  'Old  Wives's Tales.'  and  the  tilthiness  of  some  of 
its  matters.  Thetruth  is,  that  the  rabbins  resembled 
the  Jesuits  and  Casuists;  and  Sanchez's  work  ou 
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'  Matrimonio '  is  well  known  to  agitate  matters  with 
such  scrupulous  niceties,  as  to  become  the  most 
offensive  thing  possible. — /.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of 
Literature,  The  Talmud. 

When  a  rabbin  was  asked  the  reason  of  so  much 
nonsense,  he  replied  that  the  ancients  had  a  custom 
of  introducing  music  in  their  lectures,  which  ac- 
companiment made  them  more  agreeable ;  but  that 
not  having  musical  instruments  in  the  schools,  the 
rabbins  invented  these  strange  stories  to  arouse 
attention.— Ibid. 

Rabbinic,  adj.     Rabbinical. 
Rabbinical,    adj.      Relating   to,    connected 
with,  constituted  by,  the  doctrine  of  the 
rabbins. 

We  will  not  buy  your  rabbinical  fumes ;  we  have 
one  that  calls  us  to  buy  of  him  pure  gold  tried  in 
the  fire. — Milton,  Animadversions  upon  a  Defence 
of  the  Humble  Remonstrance,  §  2. 

He  is  likewise  to  teach  them  ...  a  great  rabbini- 
cal secret,  revived  of  late  years  by  the  fraternity  of 
Jesuits,  namely,  that  contradictory  interpretations 
of  the  same  article  may  be  both  of  them  true  and 
valid. — Addison,  Spectator,  no.  305. 

I  confess  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  there 
was  good  sense,  and  good  advice,  in  a  certain  rab- 
binical saying,  which  might  pass  for  one  of  Pytha- 
goras, for  it  is  to  be  understood  in  the  allegorical 
way  :  'Throw  a  little  salt  upon  your  lamp ;  it  will 
burn  the  brighter  and  the  stronger.' — Peter,  On  Job, 
preface,  p.  xl. 

The  whole  creation  in  these  rabbinical  fancies  is 
strangely  gigantic  and  vast.  The  works  of  eastern 
nations  are  full  of  these  descriptions ;  and  Hesiod's 
Theogony,  and  Milton's  battles  of  angels,  are  puny 
in  comparison  with  these  rabbinical  heroes,  or  rab- 
binical things.  Mountains  are  hurled  with  all  their 
woods  with  great  ease,  and  creatures  start  into  ex- 
istence too  terrible  for  our  conceptions.  The  winged 
monster  in  the  '  Arabian  Nights,"  called  the  Roc,  is 
evidently  one  of  the  creatures  of  rabbinical  fancy ; 
it  would  sometimes,  when  very  hungry,  seize  and  fly 
away  with  an  elephant.  Captain  Cook  found  a  bird  s 
nest  in  an  island  near  New  Holland,  built  with  sticks 
on  the  ground,  six-and-twenty  feet  in  circumference, 
and  near  three  feet  in  height.  But  of  the  rabbinical 
birds,  fish,  and  animals,  it  is  not  probable  any  cir- 
cumnavigator  will  ever  trace  even  the  slightest 
vestige  or  resemblance. — /.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of 
Literature,  The  Talmud. 

Rabbinism.  s.  System  of  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice of  the  rabbins,  or  rabbinists. 

Some  of  the  modern  rabbins  began  to  introduce 
learning,  yet  this  was  no  part  of  the  rabbinism. — 
Baker,  Reflections  upon  Learning,  251.  (Ord  MS.) 

Rabbinist.  *.  One  of  those  among  the 
Jews,  who  adhered  to  the  Talmud  and  its 
traditions. 
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Those  who  stood  up  for  the  Talmud  and  its  tra- 
ditions were  chiefly  the  rabbins  and  their  followers ; 
from  whence  the  party  had  the  name  of  rabbinists. 
—  Stackhouse,  History  of  the  Bible,  vol.  ii.  b.  vii. 
ch.  iv. 

Rabbit,  s.  [Dutch,  robbe,  robbekin.']  Native 
rodent  animal  so  called,  of  the  genus  Lepus 
(species,  cuniculus)  ;  coney. 

I  knew  a  wench  married  as  she  went  to  the  garden 
for  parsley  to  stuff  a  rabbit. — Shakespear,  Taming  of 
the  Shrew,  iv.  4. 

A  company  of  scholars  going  to  catch  conies, 
carried  one  with  them  which  had  not  much  wit,  and 
gave  in  charge,  that  if  he  saw  any,  he  should  be 
silent  for  fear  of  scaring  them ;  but  he  no  sooner 
espied  a  company  of  rabbits,  but  he  cried  aloud, 
'Ecce  multi  cuniculi!'  which  he  had  no  sooner 
said,  but  the  conies  ran  to  their  burrows ;  and  he 
being  checked  by  them  for  it,  answered  '  Who  would 
have  thought  that  the  rabbits  understood  Latin  ? — 
Bacon,  Apophthegms. 

The  comparative  shortness  of  the  head  and  hinder 
legs,  with  the  grey  colour  of  the  body,  the  absence 
of  the  black  tip  to  the  ears,  and  the  brown  colour 
of  the  upper  half  of  the  tail  [distinguish  the  rabbit 
from  the  hare].  Its  habits  differ  no  less  than  its 
form. ...  A  rabbit-warren  presents  a  curious  and 

not  uninteresting  object The  extent  to  which 

the  ground  is  sometimes  broken  up  by  these  inde- 
fatigable miners  is  astonishing.  Varro  relates  that 
a  town  in  Spain  was  destroyed  by  their  excavations. 
...  It  is  asserted  that  in  the  wild  state  the  rabbit  is 
monogamous. . . .  Every  attempt  to  produce  a  breed 
between  the  rabbit  and  the  hare  has  hitherto  failed. 
. . .  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  rabbit-skins  are  an- 
nually imported  here  from  Germany  and  the  north- 
ern and  middle  districts  of  Europe,  where  myriads 
of  rabbits  are  bred  for  this  purpose. . . .  The  ears  in 
one  breed  . . .  become  elongated,  and  droop  so  much 
that  they  touch  the  ground  when  the  animal  is 
feeding.  Some  of  ...  these  are,  according  to  the 
technical  names  of  the  fanciers,  the  horn-lop,  the 
half-lop,  the  oar-lop,  and  the  perfect-lop. — Bell,  A 
History  of  British  Quadrupeds,  including  the  Ce- 
tacea. 

Used  as  thejtfrsf  element  in  a  compound. 

The  'warren'  is  the  cant  term  which  describes 
the  whole  party;  but  this  requires  a  word  of  expla- 
nation. It  is  probable  that  rabbit-warrens  were 
numerous  about  the  metropolis,  a  circumstance 
which  must  have  multiplied  the  poachers. ...  I  can- 
not otherwise  account  for  the  appellatives  given  to 
sharpers,  and  the  terms  of  cheatery  being  so  famili- 
arly drawn  from  a  rabbit-warren ;  not  that  even 
in  that  day  these  cant  terms  travelled  far  out 
of  their  own  circle ;  for  Robert  Greene  mentions  a 
trial  in  which  the  judges,  good  simple  men!  ima- 
gined that  the  cony-catcher  at  the  bar  was  a  war- 
rener,  or  one  who  had  the  care  of  a  warren.  The 
cant  term  of '  warren '  included  the  young  conies,  or 
half-ruined  prodigals  of  that  day,  with  tlie  younger 
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brothers,  who  had  accomplished  their  ruin :  these 
naturally  herded  together,  as  the  pigeon  and  the 
black-leg  of  the  present-day.  The  cony-catchers 
were  those  who  raised  a  trade  on  their  necessities. 
. . .  The  warren  forms  a  combination  altogether,  to 
attract  some  novice,  who  in  '  esse '  or  in  '  posse '  has 
his  present  means  good,  and  those  to  come  great ; 
he  is  very  glad  to  learn  how  money  can  be  raised. 
The  warren  seek  after  a '  tumbler.' . . .  The '  tumbler ' 
now  bunts  for  the  rabbit-suckers,  those  who  buy 
these  '  purse-nets ; '  but  the  rabbit-suckers  seem 
greater  devils  than  the  'ferrets,'  for  they  always 
bid  under ;  and  after  many  exclamations,  the '  war- 
ren' is  glad  that  the  seller  should  re-purchase  his 
own  commodities  for  ready  money,  at  thirty  or  fifty 
'  per  cent.'  under  the  cost. — /.  Disraeli,  Curiosities 
of  Literature,  Usurers  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 
Babbit,  v.  a.  [perhaps  Rabbet,  but,  whether 
or  no,  underived.]  A  verbal  interjection 
used  as  an  euphemism  for  confound. 

He  was  no  sooner  gone  than  the  host  fell  a  shak- 
ng  his  head,  and  declared  if  he  had  suspected  the 
fellow  had  no  money,  he  would  not  have  drawn  him 
a  single  drop  of  drink ;  saying  he  despaired  of  ever 
seeing  his  face  again  ;  for  that  he  looked  like  a  con- 
founded rogue.  '  Babbit  the  fellow,'  cries  he,  '  I 
thought  by  his  talking  so  much  about  riches,  that  he 
had  a  hundred  pounds  at  least  in  his  pocket.' — 
Fielding,  Adventures  of  Joseph  Andrews^ 

Rabbit-fish,  s.  Cartilaginous  fish  so  called, 
from  its  teeth,  of  the  genus  Chimaera 
(species,  monstrosa)  ;  sea-monster ;  king 
of  the  herrings. 

This  fish  has  considerable  resemblance  to  the 
sharks  in  the  form  of  its  body,  and  the  position  as 
well  as  the  shape  of  its  fins. . .  Never  having  seen 
this  fish,  I  avail  myself  of  Dr.  Fleming's  description, 
taken  from  a  specimen  sent  by  L.  Edmonston,  Esq. 
where  it  is  termed  the  rabbit-fish The  append- 
age on  the  front  of  the  head  in  this  fish  is  peculiar 
to  the  males  only,  and  has  given  rise  to  the  name  of 
king-fish,  applied  to  it  by  the  Norwegians,  who  also 
called  it  gold  and  silver  fish,  in  reference  to  its 
beautiful  colours.  —  Yarrell,  History  of  British 
Fishes. 

Rabble,  s.  [Dutch  and  Provincial  German, 
rabbelen,  rdbeln  =  gabble,  clatter.  The 
original  sense  is  a  noisy  confusion  of 
voices,  then  a  noisy  crowd ;  rabbel-taal, 
gibberish,  jargon.  (Wedgwood.)  The 
Latin  rabula  =  noisy,  brawling,  lawyer ; 
and  rabularum  grex,  or  rabulae,  is  probably 
the  immediate  origin  of  the  word.]  Tu- 
multuous crowd ;  assembly  of  low  people. 
Countrymen,  will  ye  relent,  and  yield  to  mercy, 
Or  let  a  rabble  lead  you  to  your  deaths  ? 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iv.  8. 

Go  bring  the  rabble, 
O'er  whom  I  give  thee  power,  here  to  this  place. 

Id.,  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

Of  these  his  several  ravishments,  betrayings,  and 
stealing  away  of  men's  wives,  came  in  all  those  an- 
cient fables,  and  all  that  rabble  of  Grecian  forgeries. 
—Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

The  better  sort  abhors  scurrility, 
And  often  censures  what  the  rabble  like. 

Lord  Boscommon. 

The  profane,  atheistical,  epicurean  rabble,  whom 
the  whole  nation  so  rings  of,  are  not  the  wisest  men 
in  the  world. — South,  Sermons. 

In  change  of  government, 
The  rabble  rule  their  great  oppressors'  fate, 
Do  sovereign  justice  and  revenge  the  state. 

Dryden.  Aurengzebe,  i.  1. 

To  gratify  the  barbarous  audience,  I  gave  them 
a  short  rabble  scene,  because  the  mob  are  represented 
by  Plutarch  and  Polybius  with  the  same  character 
of  baseness  and  cowardice. — Id.,  Cleomenes,  preface. 
His  enemies  have  been  only  able  to  make  ill  im- 
pressions upon  the  low  and  ignorant  rabble,  and  to 
put  the  dregs  of  the  people  in  a  ferment.— Addison, 
FreeJwlder. 

Babble,  v.  a.  Annoy  by  pressing  upon  one 
as  a  rabble  ;  hustle ;  mob. 

There  was  once  a  talk  of  rabbling  him  the  fifth  of 
November  before  the  last,  because  they  said  he  kept 
a  nunnery  in  his  house.— Sir  W.Scott,  The  Fortunes 
of  Nigel,  ch.  xxi. 
Babblement.  «.     Rabble ;  mob. 

Gabriell,  Duns,  Durande,  and  the  great  rablement 
of  the  schole  authors.— Archbishop  Cranmer,  An- 
swer to  Archbishop  Gardiner,  p.  73. 

A  rude  ralblement, 

Whose  like  he  never  saw,  he  durst  not  bide, 
But  got  his  ready  steed,  and  fast  away  gan  ride. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Such  wondrous  rabblements  of  rhymesters  new. 

Bishop  Hall,  Satires,  i.  2 . 

The  rabblement  hooted,  clapp'd  their  chopt  hands, 
and  uttered  a  deal  of  stinking  breath.— Shakespear, 
Julius  Caesar,  i.  2. 

There  will  be  always  tyrants,  murderers,  thieves, 
traitors,  and  other  of  the  same  rabblement.—Cam- 
den,  Remains. 
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Rabid,  adj.  [Lat.  rabidusJ]  Fierce;  furious; 
mad. 

Some  men  are  naturally  troublesome,  vicious, 
thievish,  pugnacious,  rabid. — Wollaston,  §  8. 

Like  rabid  snakes,  that  sting  some  gentle  child 
"Who  brings  them  food,  when  winter  false  and  fair 
Allures  them  forth  with  its  cold  smiles,  so  wild 
They  rage  among  the  camp. 

Shelley,  The  Revolt  of  Islam,  v.  7. 

Rabidity,  s.     Rabies. 

(For  example  see  under  Rabies.) 
Rabies.  *.     [Lat.]     Canine  madness. 

Although  the  term  Hydrophobia  has  been  gene- 
rally referred  to  this  terrible  disease,  I  have  pre- 
ferred that  of  rabies,  or  rabidity,  as  being  more 
characteristic  of  the  chief  phenomena  manifested  by 
it  in  both  man  and  the  lower  animals. — Copland, 
Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine. 

Rabidness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Rabid;  fierceness;  furiousness. 

Protected  against  the  malice,  the  envy,  the  fury, 
and  the  rabidness  of  self-ended  man.  —  Felltham, 
Resolves,  ii.  66. 

Race.  s.  [The  meanings  given  to  this  com- 
bination of  letters  are  four  in  number ; 
and,  in  the  present  work,  they  are  entered 
under  so  many  heads.  It  is  doubtful,  how- 
ever, whether  they  coincide  with  four  dif- 
ferent roots  ;  or,  if  they  do,  how  they  are 
distributed. 

1.  The  first  group  comprises  the  terms 
suggestive  of  quick  motion,  and  competi- 
tion in  speed ;  upon  which  Wedgwood  re- 
marks that  the  several  senses  may  '  all  be 
derived  from  the  figure  of  violent  action  or 
rapid  movement.'     For  this   the  Anglo- 
Saxon  gives  hrces  =  gushing,  impetus,  and 
hreosan,  v.  n.  =  rush,  shake.    The  preterite 
is  hreds,  which  explains 

'  His  bannermau  Wallace  slew  in  that  place 
And  soon  to  ground  his  baner  down  he  race;' 

giving,  moreover,  the  verb  as  active.  As 
such,  it  coincides  in  sense  with  the  German 
reissen. 

2.  The  second  group  suggests  the  Latin 
radix  =  root.     To  this  a  race  of  ginger  is 
certainly  referrible.     But  is   race  =  stock, 
family,  &c.,  equally  so  ?    Notwithstanding 
the   French  race,   Italian   razza,  Spanish 
raza,  Spanish  and  Old  French  raiz,  and 
such  a  couplet — 

'  Bon  burjon  de  bon  raiz 
Et  de  haut  pere  vail  Ian  t  fiz,' 

all  quoted  by  Wedgwood,  he  prefers  to 
connect  it  with  the  Old  High  German  reiz, 
Old  English  race  =  dash,  or  stroke  of  pen, 
and  Spanish  raza = ray  or  line  of  light, 
thus  making  it  synonymous  with  line,  as  in 
'royal'  or  'noble  line,'  and  the  like.  If 
so,  the  relation  of  this  word  with  race  (of 
ginger)  is  changed.  Without  going  into 
their  ultimate  origin,  I  have  entered  these 
three  words  as  race :  1.  from  Anglo- 
Saxon  rax ;  2.  from  Old  French  and 
Spanish  raiz ;  3.  from  Norman  French 
race. 

A  practical  complication,  however,  arises 
out  of  the  substantive  raciness,  and  the  ad- 
jective racy  as  applied  to  certain  flavours, 
especially  vinous  ones.  These  imply  the 
fundamental  word  race ;  and  as  its  original, 
the  Latin  racemus  =  cluster.  But  to  this 
radix,  which  brings  us  back  to  the  races 
from  raiz,  and  race,  has  by  some  been  pre- 
ferred. On  the  strength,  however,  of  the 
extract  from  Cotgrave,  the  word  with  this 
sense  makes  a  fourth  entry,  as  race,  from 
rapeJ] 
I.  Contest  in  running. 

To  describe  races  and  games, 

Or  tilting  furniture.     Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  33. 
Stand  forth,   ye   champions   who   the   gauntlet 
wield, 

Or  you,  the  swiftest  racers  of  the  field ; 

Stand  forth,  ye  wrestlers  who  these  pastimes  grace, 

I  wield  the  gauntlet,  and  I  run  the  rnce. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  viii.  233. 
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2.  Course  on  the  feet. 

The  flight  of  many  birds  is  swifter  than  the  ract 
of  any  beasts.— Bacon. 

3.  Progress ;  course. 

It  suddenly  fell  from  an  excess  of  favour,  which 
many  examples  having  taught  them,  never  stopt  his 
race  till  it  came  to  a  headlong  overthrow.— Sir  P. 
Sidney. 
My  race  of  glory  run,  and  race  of  shame. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  597. 
The  great  light  of  day  yet  wants  to  run 
Much  of  his  race,  though  steep. 

Id.,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  98. 

4.  Part  of  a  river  or  brook,  or  a  narrow  arm 
of  the  sea,  where  the  stream  is  the  most 
rapid. 

If  a  marine  work  is  situated  in  a  race  or  rapid 
tideway,  such,  for  example,  as  those  called '  roosts  in 
Orkney  and  Shetland,  the  masonry  will  be  exposed 
to  the  action  of  a  very  trying  and  dangerous  high- 
cresting  sea.— T.  Stevenson,  in  Encyclopaedia  £ri- 
tannica,  art.  Harbours. 

5.  Train ;  process. 

An  offensive  war  is  made,  which  is  unjust  in  tin 
aggressor ;  the  prosecution  and  race  of  the  war  car- 
rieth  the  defendant  to  invade  the  ancient  patrimony 
of  the  first  aggressor,  who  is  now  turned  defendant; 
shall  he  sit  down,  and  not  put  himself  in  defence  P— 
Bacon. 

The  race  of  this  war  fell  upon  the  loss  of  Urbin, 
which  he  re-obtained.— Id. 

Race.  s.     [from  Old  French  and  Spanish 
rayz.~\     Root,  specially  of  ginger. 

The  late  Mr.  Warner  observed  to  me,  that  a  single 
root  or  race  of  ginger,  were  it  brought  home  entire, 
as  it  might  formerly  have  been,  and  not  in  small 
pieces,  as  at  present,  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
load  a  pack-horse.— Steevens,  Note  on  Shakspeare. 

A  race  of  ginger  is  Old  French  raiz,  root.    It  is 
written  rasyn  of  ginger  in  Promptorium  Parvulo- 
rum.—  Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  English  Etymology. 
Race.  s.     [from  Fr.] 

1.  Family  stock. 

A  race  of  youthful  and  unhandled  colts, 
Fetching  mad  bounds. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  T.I. 
He  in  a  moment  will  create 
Another  world ;  and,  out  of  man,  a  race 
Of  men  innumerable,  there  to  dwell. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  154. 
High  as  the  mother  of  the  gods  in  place, 
And  proud  like  her  of  an  immortal  race. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  vi.  1067. 
Whence  the  long  race  of  Alban  fathers  come. 

Ibid.,  i.  9. 

2.  Particular  breed. 

The  race  of  mules,  fit  for  the  plough  is  bred. 

Chapman. 
Instead 

Of  spirits  malign,  a  better  race  to  bring 
Into  their  vacant  room. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  189. 
In  the  races  of  mankind  and  families  of  the  world, 
there  remains  not  to  one  above  another  the  least 
pretence  to  have  the  right  of  inheritance. — Locke. 
Race.  s.      [for  rape.~\      Character,  in  the 
way  of  flavour,  of  wine. 

There  came,  not  six  days  since,  from  Hull  a  pipe 
Of  rich  canary.— Is  it  ol  the  right  race  ! 

Massinger,  Ne-iv  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debtt. 
There  is  scarcely,  in  the  whole  compass  of  litera- 
ture, a  book  which  bears  interpolation  so  ill  [as  Bos- 
well's  Life  of  Johnson].  We  know  no  production 
of  the  human  mind  which  has  so  much  of  what  may 
be  called  the  race,  so  much  of  the  peculiar  flavour  of 
the  soil  from  which  it  sprang.  The  work  could 
never  have  been  written  if  the  writer  had  not  been 
precisely  what  he  was.  —  Macaulay,  Critical  and 
Historical  Essays,  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson. 

Race,f.— A  race,  linnage,  family,  kindred,  house, 
blood,  litter,  brood  ;  sort,  kind  ;  also,  as  rape. . . . 
Rape,  m. — A  very  small  wine  coming  of  water  cast 
upon  the  mother  of  grapes,  which  have  been  pressed ; 
also  the  wine  which  conies  from  a  vessell  filled  with 
whole  and  sound  grapes  (divided  from  the  cluster) 
and  some  wine  among ;  which  being  drawn  out,  itf 
supplied  by  the  leavings  of  good  wine,  put  into  the 
vessell,  and  revived  and  kept  in  heart  a  whole  year 
long  by  the  said  grapes.— Cotgrave,  in  voce. 
Race.  r.  n.  Run  as  in  a  race ;  run  swiftly. 

The  snow-white  lambs 
Trip  on  the  green,  and  race  in  little  troops.     Dyer. 

Racecourse,  s.     Course  for  racing. 

(For  example  see  under  Racer,  2.) 
Racehorse,     s.        Horse    bred    to     run    for 
prizes. 

The  reason  Hudibras  gives,  why  those  who  can 
talk  on  trifles  speak  with  the  greatest  fluency,  is 
that  the  tongue  is  like  a  racehorse,  which  runs  the 
faster  the  less  weight  it  carries.— Addison. 

The  various  breeds  of  horses  which  are  employed 
in  England  may  be  divided  into  the  following  prin- 
cipal forms,  of  each  of  which  we  have  several  varie- 
ties :  the  pony,  the  galloway,  the  heavy  draught 
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horse,  the  coach  horse,  the  roadster  or  hackney,  the 
hunter,  the  racehorse.— Sell,  History  of  British 
Quadrupeds. 

Xtacematlon.  s.  [Lat.  racematio,  from  race- 
mus  =  cluster.] 

1.  Cluster,  like  that  of  grapes.    Rare. 

A.  cock  will  in  one  day  fertilitate  the  whole  race- 
motion  or  cluster  of  eggs,  which  are  not  excluded  in 
many  weeks  after.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Er- 
rours. 

2.  Cultivation  of  the  clusters  of  grapes. 

He  took  much  pleasure  in  a  Harden ;  and  having 
brought  over  some  curious  instruments  out  of  Italy 
for  racemation,  engrafting,  and  inoculating,  he  was 
a  great  master  in  the  use  of  them.— Bishop  Burnet, 
Life  of  Bishop  Bedell,  p.  120. 

Kaceme.  *.  [Lat.  racemus  =  cluster.]  In 
Botany:  (with  racemic,  racemose^  and  ra- 
cemiferous  as  derivatives).  Inflorescence, 
or  arrangement  of  flowers,  on  the  flower- 
stalk  ;  stalked  spike. 

The  spike  is  a  long  simple  axis  or  rachis  bearing 
sessile  flowers. . . .  The  raceme  differs  only  from  the 
spike  in  having  the  flowers  distinctly  stalked,  as  in 
the  hyacinth,  mignonette,  and  the  Portugal  laurel. — 
Henfrey,  Elementary  Course  of  Botany,  §§  126, 127. 

Bacer.  *.    One  who  races. 

1.  Runner  ;  one  who  contends  in  speed. 

His  stumbling  founder'd  jade  can  trot  as  high 
As  any  other  Pegasus  can  fly ; 
So  the  dull  eel  moves  nimbler  in  the  mud, 
Than  all  the  swift-finn'd  racers  of  the  flood. 

Lord  Dorset. 

A  poet's  form  she  placed  before  their  eyes, 
And  bad  the  nimblest  racer  seize  the  prize. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  ii.  35. 

2.  Specially  applied  to  horses.    Racehorse. 

It  is  ...  certain  that  but  for  the  interest  taken  in 
the  race-course  the  mere  object  of  obtaining  a  better 
class  of  useful  horses  would  scarcely  have  proved  a 
sufficient  inducement  for  the  importation  of  the 
stock  by  which  this  improvement  has  been  pro- 
duced. Whether  or  not  the  blood  of  our  finest 
racers  be  pure  eastern,  or  a  mixture  of  the  Arabian 
or  barb  with  the  best  of  our  old  English  stock,  can 
scarcely,  with  all  the  accuracy  of  our  turf  genealogy, 
be  positively  ascertained ;  but  it  is  undoubted  that 
the  most  celebrated  horses  that  this  country  has  ever 
produced  are  traceable  from  son  to  sire  back  to  some 
or  other  of  the  well-known  Arabian,  Barbary,  or 
Turkish  stallions  which  have  at  different  times  been 
imported.  The  celebrated  Eclipse  could  boast  of 
the  blood  of  the  Darley  Arabian,  the  Lister  Turk, 
the  D'Arcey  White  Turk,  Button's  Bay  Turk,  the 
Leeds  Arabian,  and  the  Godolphin  Arabian ;  and  in 
other  cases  a  similar  preponderance  at  least  of 
foreign  blood  is  to  be  traced. — Bell,  History  of 
British  Qitadrupeds. 

Rach.  s.    Hunting  dog  so  called.    Obsolete. 
There  are  in  England  and  Scotland  two  kinds  of 
hunting  dogs ;  the  first  is  called  a  rache ;  and  this 
is  afoot-scenting  creature,  both  of  wilde  beasts,  birds, 
and  fishes  also  which  lie  hid  among  the  rocks :  the 
female  hereof  is  called  in  England  a  brache.— Gen- 
tlemen's Recreation,  p.  28. 
They  hunt  about  as  doth  a  rache. 

Old  Poem,  in  Ashmole's  Theatrum  Chemicum, 
p.  155:  1652. 

Sadness,  s.    Attribute  suggested  by  Racy. 

Race  and  raciness,  in  wine,  signifies  a  kind  of 
tartness. — Blackstone,  Note  on  Shakspeare, 

Montaigne,  speaking  rather  what  he  thought  than 
what  he  read,  has  an  energy  of  thought,  and  a  raci- 
ness  and  force  of  expression,  that  we  but  rarely  meet 
with  in  any  of  our  essay- writers,  except  Jeremy  Col- 
lier.— Bioyraphiana,  p.  307. 

Hack.  *.  Arrack:  (as  '•rack  punch').  Col- 
loquial. 

Rack.  *.     In  Spinning.     See  Rock. 

The  sisters  turn  the  wheel, 
Empty  the  woolly  rack,  and  fill  the  reel.      Dryden. 

Rack.  s.  [Icelandic,  hracca  =  nape  of  neck.] 

Neck   (of  mutton).      So  it  stands  in  the 

previous  edition.      Perhaps,   however,  it 

meant  saddle  (i.e.  ridge  of  the  back)  rather 

than  neck,  from  German  ruck,  Danish  ryg. 

A  chicken,  a  rabbit,  rib  of  a  rack  of  mutton,  wing 

of  a  capon,  &c. — Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy, 

p.  47. 

Hack.  s.  Wooden  grate,  in  which  hay  is 
placed  for  cattle. 

Their  bulls  they  send  to  pastures  far, 
Or  hills,  or  feed  them  at  full  racks  within. 

May,  Translation  of  Virgil. 
The  best  way  to  feed  cattle  with  it,  is  to  put  it  in 
racks,  because  of  the  great  quantity  they  tread  down. 
— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

From  their  full  racks  the  generous  steeds  retire. 
Addison,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Story 
ofPhaethon. 
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Hack.  s.  [Norse,  reh  =  drift.] 

1.  Drifting  cloud. 

The  winds  in  the  upper  region,  which  move  the 
clouds  above,  which  we  call  the  rack,  and  are  not 
perceived  below,  pass  without  noise. — Bacon,  Na- 
tural and  Experimental  History. 

That  which  is  now  a  horse,  even  with  a  thought 
The  rack  dislirnns.  and  makes  it  indistinct 
As  water  is  in  water. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.12. 
We  often  see  against  some  storm, 
A  silence  in  the  heavens,  the  rack  stand  still, 
The  bold  winds  speechless,  and  the  orb  below 
As  hush  as  death.  Id.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

The  upper  part  of  the  scene,  which  was  all  of 
clouds,  and  made  artificially  to  swell  and  ride  like 
the  rack,  began  to  open  ;  and,  the  air  clearing,  in 
the  top  thereof  was  discovered  Juno.— B.  Jonson, 
Masques  at  Court. 

Shall  I  stray 

In  the  middle  air,  and  stay 
The  sailing  rack'/     Fletcher,  Faithful  Shepherdess. 

As  wintry  winds  contending  in  the  sky, 
With  equal  force  of  lungs  their  titles  try  ; 
They  rage,  they  roar :  the  doubtful  rack  of  heaven 
Stands  without  motion,  and  the  tide  undriven. 

Dryden. 

[Rack  is  well-known  in  England  in  a  similar  meaning : 
'  the  rack  rides,'  a  Lincolnshire  expression  used  of 
the  clouds  moving  swiftly : '  the  rack  of  the  weather,' 
the  track  in  which  the  clouds  move,  used  in  the 
North  according  to  Grose. — Zlodd.] 

2.  ?  Track ;  trace. 

The  great  globe  itself, 
Yea  all,  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve ; 
And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant,  faded, 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind. 

Shttkespear,  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

Rack.  v.  n.    Stream  or  fly,  as  clouds  before 
the  wind. 

Stay,  clouds,  ye  rack  too  fast. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Four  Plays  in  One. 
Rack.  v.  a.  [N.Fr.  raquer ;  lvin  raque.11 — Cot- 
grave.]     Defecate ;  draw  off  from  the  lees. 
Some  roll  their  cask  about  the  cellar  to  mix  it 
with  the  lees,  and,  after  a  few  days'  resettlement, 
rack  it  off. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Rack.    s.        [Dutch,  rek,   rek'bunk  =  rack- 
bench.] 

1.  Frame  for  torture  by  stretching. 

Vex  not  his  ghost ;  O  let  him  pass !  he  hates  him 
That  would  upon  the  rack  of  this  rough  world 
Stretch  him  out  longer. 

Shakexpear,  King  Lear,  v.  3. 

Did  ever  any  man  upon  the  rack  afflict  himself 
because  he  had  received  a  cross  answer  from  his 
mistress  ? — Jeremy  Taylor. 

Let  them  feel  the  whip,  the  sword,  the  fire, 
And  in  the  tortures  of  the  rack  expire.       Addison. 

2.  Torture  ;  extreme  pain. 

A  fit  of  the  stone  puts  a  king  to  the  rack,  and 
makes  him  as  miserable  as  it  does  the  meanest  sub- 
ject.—Sir  W.  Temple. 

A  cool  behaviour  sets  him  on  the  rack,  and  is  in- 
terpreted as  an  instance  of  aversion  or  indifference. 
— Addison. 

3.  Exaction. 

The  great  rents  and  racks  would  be  unsupport- 
able.— Sir  E.  Sandys,  State  of  Religion.  O.  2.  b. : 
1605. 

4.  Any  instrument  by   which  extension  is 
performed. 

These  bows,  being  somewhat  like  the  long  bows  in 
use  amongst  us,  were  bent  only  by  a  man's  imme- 
diate strength,  without  the  help  of  any  bender  or 
rack  that  are  used  to  others.— Bishop  Wilkins,  Ma- 
thematical Magick. 

Rack.  v.  a. 

1.  Torture  by  the  rack. 

Unhappy  most  like  tortured  me, 
Their  joints  new  set  to  be  new  rack'd  again. 

Cowley. 

Hold,  O  dreadful  sir! 
You  will  not  rack  an  innocent  old  man. 

Dryden  and  Lee,  (Edipus. 

2.  Torment;  harass. 

The  apostate  angel,  though  in  pain, 
Vaunting  aloud,  but  rack'd  with  deep  despair. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  125. 

3.  Harass  by  exaction. 

The  landlords  there  shamefully  rack  their  tenants, 
exacting  of  them,  besides  his  covenants,  what  he 
pleasetn. — Spenser. 

The  commons  hast  thou  rack'd;  the  clergy's  bags 
Are  lank  and  lean  with  thy  extortions. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  i.  3. 
He  took  possession  of  his  just  estate, 
Nor  rack'd  his  tenants  with  increase  of  rent. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  917. 

4.  Screw  ;  force  to  performance. 

They  racking  and  stretching  Scripture  further 
than  by  God  was  meant,  are  drawn  into  sundry  in- 
conveniences.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity* 
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The  wisest  among  the  heathens  racked  their  wits, 
and  cast  about  every  way,  managing  every  little 
argument  to  the  utmost  advantage. — Archbishop 
Tillotson,  Sermons. 

It  was  worth  the  while  for  the  adversary  to  rack 
invention,  and  to  call  in  all  the  succours  of  learning 
and  critical  skill  to  assail  them,  if  possible,  and  to 
wrest  them  out  of  our  hands.—  Waterland. 

5.  Stretch ;  extend. 

Nor  have  I  money  nor  commodity 
To  raise  a  present  sum ;  therefore  go  forth, 
Try  what  my  credit  can  in  Venice  do, 
That  shall  be  rack'd  even  to  the  uttermost. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.l. 

Racker.  s.     One  who  racks  ;  wrester. 

Such  rockers  of  orthography  as  to  speak  dout, 
when  he  should  say  doubt.— Shakespear,  Love's  La- 
bour's lost,  v.  l. 

I  pass  unto  the  second  epithet,  by  which  these 
rackers  of  scripture  are  by  St.  Peter  styled,  unstable. 
—Hales,  Golden  Remains,  p.  11 :  1673. 

Racket,  s.  [Fr.  raquette.~\  Instrument  with 
which  players  at  tennis  strike  the  ball. 

When  we  have  matcht  our  rackets  to  these  balls, 
We  will  in  France,  by  God's  grace,  play  a  set 
Shall  strike  his  father's  crown  into  the  hazard. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  i.  2. 

The  body  into  which  impression  is  made  either 
can  yield  backward  or  it  cannot;  if  it  can  yield 
backward,  then  the  impression  made  is  a  motion  ; 
as  we  see  a  stroke  with  a  racket  upon  a  ball  makes 
it  fly  from  it.— Sir  K.  Digby,  On  tlie  Soul. 

He  talks  much  of  the  motives  to  do  and  forbear, 
how  they  determine  a  reasonable  man,  as  if  he  were 
no  more  than  a  tennis-ball,  to  be  tossed  to  and  fro 
by  the  rackets  of  the  second  causes.— Bishop  Bram- 
hall,  Answer  to  Hobbes, 

Racket,  v.  a.  Strike  as  at  the  game  of 
racket;  cuff;  toss. 

Thus,  like  a  tennis-ball,  is  poor  man  racketed  from 
one  temptation  to  another,  till  at  last  he  hazard 
eternal  ruin.  —  Dr.  Hewyt,  Nine  Sermons,  p.  60: 
1658,  or  1659. 

Racket.  «.    [  ?  ]     Irregular  clattering  noise. 

That  the  tennis-court  keeper  knows  better  than 
I  it  is  a  low  ebb  of  linen  with  thee;  when  thou 
keepest  not  racket  there. — Shakespear,  Henry  IV. 
Part  II.  ii.  2. 

'  Pray  what's  all  that  racket  over  our  heads,  Oba- 
diah?'  quoth  my  father;  'my  brother  and  I  can 
scarce  hear  ourselves  speak.'  —  Sterne,  Tristram 
Shandy,  vol.  ii.  ch.  vi. 

Racket,  v.  n.  Go  about  in  a  sort  of  noisy 
manner ;  frolic. 

Company  and  cards  at  home,  parties  by  land  and 
water  abroad,  and  what  they  call '  doing  something,' 
that  is,  racketing  about  from  morning  to  night,  are 
occupations,  I  find,  that  wear  out  my  spirits. — Gray, 
Letter  to  Dr.  Clarke,  1760. 

He  got  his  illness,  not  by  scampering,  racketing, 
and  riding  post,  as  I  had  supposed,  but  by  going 
with  ladies  to  Vauxhall.  —  Id.,  Letter  to  Mason, 
1761. 

Racking:,  verbal  abs.     Torture  on  a  rack. 

The  persecutions  . . .  were  usually  burnings,  rack- 
ings,  and  wasting  away  their  lives  in  miserable  im- 
prisonments. —  .Dr.  H.  More,  Exposition  of  the 
Epistles  sent  to  the  Seven  Churches,  p.  84. 

Racking:,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  drawing  off 
liquors  from  the  lees. 

It  is  common  to  draw  wine  or  beer  from  the  lees, 
which  we  call  racking,  whereby  it  will  clarify  much 
sooner. — Bacon. 

Racking:,  part.  adj.    Drifting. 

Three  glorious  suns,  each  one  a  perfect  sun, 
Not  separated  with  the  racking  clouds, 
But  sever'd  in  a  pale  clear-shiningsky. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  ii.  1. 
Racking-pace,  .v.     See  extract. 

Racking-pace  of  a  horse  is  the  same  as  an  amble, 
only  that  it  is  a  swifter  time,  and  a  shorter  tread ; 
and  though  it  does  not  rid  so  much  ground, yet  it  is 
something  easier. — Farrier's  Dictionary. 

Racoon,  s.  Carnivorous  plantigrade  animal, 
akin  to  bears  and  badgers,  of  the  genus 
Procyon. 

The  rackoon  is  a  New  England  animal,  like  a 
badger,  having  a  tail  like'  a  fox,  being  cloathed  with 
a  thick  and  deep  fur :  it  sleeps  in  the  day-time  in  a 
hollow  tree,  and  goes  out  a-nights,  when  the  moon 
shines,  to  feed  on  the  sea-side,  where  it  is  hunted  by 
dogs.— Bailey. 

Rackrent.  s.  Full  value  of  anything  (house 
or  land)  hired  by  the  year>  as  opposed  to 
beneficial  leases. 

Have  poor  families  been  ruined  by  rack-rents 
paid  for  the  lands  of  the  church?— Swift,  Miscel- 
lanies, 

Kackr  enter,   s.     One  who  pays  a  rack  rent. 
Though  this  be  a  quarter  of  his  yearly  income,  and 
693 
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the  publick  tax  takes  away  one  hundred ;  yet  this 
influences  not  the  yearly  rent  of  the  land,  which  th> 
rack-renter  or  under-tenant  pays.— Locke. 

Racy.  adj.    [see  Race  from  rope.]    Strong 
flavorous  ;  tasting  of  the  soil. 

Rich  racy  verses  in  which  we 
The  soil,  from  which  they  come,  taste,  smell,  anc 
see.  Cowley 

Prom  his  brain  that  Helicon  distil, 
Whose  racy  liquor  did  his  offspring  fill. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Progress  of  Learning 
Racy  wine,  so  called  because  it  comes  from  Rhenish 
wine  slips  sometimes  renewed. — Merret,  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Society:  1663.  (Ord  MS.) 

The  cyder  at  first  is  very  luscious,  but  if  grounc 
more  early,  it  is  more  racy. — Mortimer ;  Husbandry 

The  hospitable  sage,  in  sign 
Of  social  welcome,  mix'd  the  racy  wine, 
Late  from  the  mellowing  cask  restored  to  light, 
By  ten  long  years  refined,  and  rosy  bright. 

Pope,  Tra-aslation  of  the  Odyssey,  iii.  502 

Bad.  s.     Radical  (reformer).     Colloquial. 

They  say  the  rads  are  going  to  throw  us  over. — B 
Disraeli,  Coningsby. 
Raddle,  v.  a.    Twist  together. 

With  the  help  of  these  tools  they  were  so  very 
handy,  that  they  came  at  last  to  build  up  their  huts 
or  houses  very  handsomely;  raddling  or  working  it 
up  like  basket-work  all  the  way  round.— Defoe,  Ro- 
binson Crusoe. 
Raddle,  adj.  See  extract. 

A  raddle  hedge  is  a  hedge  of  pleached  or  twisted 
twigs  or  boughs. — Home  Tooke. 

Radial,    adj.     Connected  with  the  (anato- 
mical) radius. 

The  radial  artery . . .  passes  round  to  the  back  oi 

the  wrist  under  the  two  external  extensors  of  the 

thumb. — F.  T.  McDpugall,  in  Todd's  Cyclopaedia  of 

Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Regions  of  the  Hand. 

Radiance,  a.     Sparkling  luster ;  glitter. 

By  the  sacred  radiance  of  the  sun, 
By  all  the  operations  of  the  orbs, 
Here  I  disclaim  all  my  paternal  care. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  1. 

The  son 

Girt  with  omnipotence,  with  radiance  crown'd 
Of  majesty  divine.      Hilton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  193. 
Radiancy,  s.     Radiance. 

Whether  there  be  not  too  high  an  apprehension 
above  its  natural  radiancy,  is  not  without  just 
doubt ;  however  it  be  granted  a  very  splendid  gem, 
and  whose  sparkles  may  somewhat  resemble  the 
glances  of  fire. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

A  glory  surpassing  the  sun  in  its  greatest  ra- 
diancy.— Bishop  Bur  net. 
Radiant,  adj.     [see  Radiation,  2.] 

1.  Shining;  brightly  sparkling;  emitting  rays. 

There  was  a  sun  of  gold  radiant  upon  the  top,  and 
before,  a  small  cherub  of  gold  with  wings  displayed. 
— Bacon. 
Mark  what  radiant  state  she  spreads, 

In  circle  round  her  shining  throne, 
Shooting  her  beams  like  silver  threads, 

This,  this  is  she  alone.  Milton,  Arcades,  14. 

And  lovely  apparitions,  dim  at  first. 
Then  radiant  as  the  mind,  arising  bright 
From  the  embrace  of  beauty,  whence  the  forms 
Of  which  these  are  the  phantoms,  casts  on  them 
The  gathered  rays  which  are  reality, 
Shall  visit  us.  Shelley,  Prometheus  Unbound. 

2.  In   Physics.     Constituted  by,  or  consti- 
tuting, radiation. 

The  laws  of  radiant  heat  and  of  light  are  so  si- 
milar, both  being  subject  to  the  same  laws  of  reflec- 
tion, refraction,  double  refraction,  and  polarization, 
that  their  difference  appears  to  exist  more  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  affect  our  senses,  than  in  our 
mental  conception  of  them. — Grove,  Correlation  of 
Physical  Forces. 

The  apparatus  now  employed  for  investigations  on 
radiant  heat  was  first  introduced  by  ...  Melloni. 
...  It  consists  of  an  instrument  called  a  thermo- 
electric pile,  by  which  small  changes  in  temperature 
are  rendered  sensible  by  the  production  of  an  elec- 
tric current,  the  strength  of  which  is  measured  by 
its  power  of  deflecting  the  needle  of  a  sensitive  gal- 
vanometer. It  has  been  found  by  experiment  that 
rock  salt  has  the  property  of  transmitting  radiant 
heat  with  scarcely  any  diminution  of  the  rays; 
hence  this  substance,  as  well  as  the  thermo-pile,  are 
indispensable  in  researches  on  radiation. — Hirst,  in 
Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art. 

3.  In  Botany.    Having  petals  issuing  from  a 
common  centre,  as  rays. 

The  flowers  in  the  capitula  of  the  compositae  are 
called  florets. ...  In  the  wild  daisy,  we  observe  a 
yellow  middle,  and  a  white  or  pinkish  border ;  the 
yellow  part,  called  the  disk,  is  composed  of  florets 
different  in  character  from  the  spreading  florets  of 
the  ray.  Some  capitula  are  wholly  discoid,  such  as 
those  of  the  groundsel,  of  thistles,  &c. ;  others  are 
wholly  radiant,  as  those  of  the  dandelion,  lettuce, 
HiC.—Uenfrey,  Elementary  Course  of  Botany,  §  131. 
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Radiata.  s.  In  Zoology.  Name  of  the  fourtl 
of  Cuvier's  divisions  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, represented  by  the  starfishes. 

We  begin  with  the  radiata,  because  in  this  typ< 
organisation  stands  on  its  lowest  grade,  and  ever 
the  most  perfectly  organised  radiates  are  surpasse< 
by  a  great,  nay,  the  greatest,  number  of  annulates 
and  molluscs  in  complexity  of  organisation,  variety 
of  functions,  and  multifarious  enjoyment  of  life. — 
Dr.  W.  Clark,  Translation  of  Van  der  Hoeven's 
Handbook  of  Zoology. 

Radiate,  v.  n.  [Lat.  radiatus,  pass.  part,  o: 
radio  ;  radiatio,  -onis ;  pres.  part,  radians, 
-antis ;  radius  =  a  ray.]  Emit  rays ;  shine , 
sparkle. 

Vices  in  kings  are  like  those  spots  the  moon 
Bears  in  her  body,  which  so  plain  appear 
To  all  the  world  :  so  virtues  shine  more  clear 
In  them,  and  radiate  like  the  sun  at  noon. 

Howell,  Verses  prefixed  to  Lord  Herbert's 
History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

Though  with  wit  and  parts  their  possessors  could 
never  engage  God  to  send  forth  his  light  and  his 
truth ;  yet  now  that  revelation  hath  disclosed  them 
and  that  he  hath  been  pleased  to  make  them  ra- 
diate in  his  word,  men  may  recollect  those  scattered 
divine  beams,  and  kindling  with  them  the  topicks 
proper  to  warm  our  affections,  enflame  holy  zeal. — 
Boyle. 

Light  radiates  from  luminous  bodies  directly  to 
pur  eyes,  and  thus  we  see  the  sun  or  a  flame ;  or  it 
is  reflected  from  other  bodies,  and  thus  we  see  a 
man  or  a  picture.— Locke. 

In  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom  [the  newel] 
is  sometimes  continued  above  the  upper  steps  tc 
the  vaulting  of  the  roof  and  supports  a  series  of  ribs 
which  radiate  from  it. — Glossary  of  Architecture. 
Radiate,  v.  a.     Enlighten;  fill  with  bright- 
ness. 

That  glorious  light  which  continually,  with  un- 
wearied beams,  did  radiate  the  souls  of  his  faithful 
auditory. — Dr.  Hewyt,  Nine  Sermons,  preface :  1658, 
or  1659. 

Soon  the  splendid  morn  again 
Shall  radiate  all  the  firmamental  plain. 

Woty,  Ode  to  Evening. 

The  polished  fire  irons  before  a  fire  are  never 
warmed  by  the  heat  radiated  by  the  fire,  because  all 
the  heat  that  falls  on  them  is  reflected  from  their 
surface.— Hirst,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Radiated,  adj.     Adorned  with  rays. 

The  radiated  head  of  the  phoenix  gives  us  the 
meaning  of  a  passage  in  Ausonius. — Addison. 

Radiating1,  part.  adj.     Emitting  rays. 

Radiation  takes  place  and  is  transmitted  through 
a  vacuum  as  well  as  in  air.  This  was  proved  by 
Count  Rumford  and  Sir  H.  Davy  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century.  Heat  is  emitted  in  a  right  line  from 
every  point  on  the  surface  of  a  hot  body,  spreading 
therefore  in  all  directions  round  such  a  body.  Its 
intensity  in  a  vacuum  varies  inversely  as  the  square 
of  the  distance  from  the  radiating  point. — Hirst,  in 
Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art. 

Radiation,  s. 

1.  Beamy  lustre  ;  emission  of  rays. 

We  have  perspective  houses,  where  we  make  de- 
monstrations of  all  lights  and  radiations,  and  of  all 
colours. — Bacon. 

Should  I  say  I  lived  darker  than  were  true, 
Yonr  radiation  can  all  clouds  subdue 
But  one ;  'tis  best  light  to  contemplate  you.  Donne. 

2.  Emission  from  a  centre  every  way.     This 
sense,  founded  upon  the  direction  rather 
than  the  light  of  a  ray,  is  the  one  which 
takes  prominence  in  the  sciences  of  Light 
and  Heat ;  in  the  latter  being  most  specially 
opposed  to  conduction.    In  each  nearly  all 
its  congeners  and  derivatives  are  used  ;  as 
in  radiant  heat,  radiant  light,  the  radiation 
of  heat,  radiating  surface  or  centre,  radia- 
tive power. 

Sound  paralleleth  in  many  things  with  the  light, 
and  radiation  of  things  visible.— Bacon,  Natural 
and  Experimental  History. 

The  only  satisfactory  hypothesis  of  the  radiation 
of  heat  was  that  enunciated  by  Prevo.4  of  Geneva, 
about  the  year  1790,  and  known  under  the  name  of 
the  theory  of  exchanges.  Its  leading  principle  is 
that  all  bodies  are  perpetually  exchanging  their 
heat  with- one  another.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
radiation  takes  place  with  greater  or  less  intensity 
at  all  temperatures :  that  it  is  reciprocal  between 
distant  bodies  ;  and  that  it  subsists  when  the  tem- 
peratures are  equal,  though  in  this  case  no  alteration 
of  temperature  takes  place,  for  each  body  then  re- 
ceives as  much  as  it  emits :  this  state  is  called  the 
mobile  equilibrium  of  temperature.  This  theory 
readily  explains  the  apparent  radiation  of  cold,  such 
as  is  experienced  when  a  block  of  ice  is  held  near 
the  face,  in  this  case,  although  an  interchange  of 


heat  still  takes  place,  the  human  face,  being  the 
warmer  body,  emits  more  rays  than  it  receives  from 
the  ice;  hence  its  temperature  sinks,  and  we  feel 
chilled.— Hirst,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Radiative,  adj.     Having  a  tendency  to  ra- 
diate. 

The  radiating  powers  of  gases  and  vapours  have 
been  investigated  by  Tyndall.  The  method  chiefly 
employed  was  very  novel,  and  consisted  in  making 
the  gas,  whose  radiative  power  was  to  be  deter- 
mined, heat  itself  by  rushing  into  the  vacuous  expe- 
rimental tube.  The  particles  of  the  gas  were  warmed 
by  their  impact  against  the  tube,  and  radiated  their 
heat  to  the  pile.— Hirst,  in  Brande  and  Cox  Die- 
tionary  of  Science,  Literature,  a>id  Art. 

Radiator.  *.     That  which  radiates. 

The  absorbing  power  of  a  body  is  inversely  pro- 
portional  to  its  reflecting  power,  a  good  absorber 
being  a  bad  reflector.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pro- 
perties of  absorption  and  radiation  are  reciprocal  • 
the  good  absorber  is  a  good  radiator,  or  vice  versa! 
It  follows  from  this  that  culinary  vessels  intended! 
to  receive  heat  should  not  be  bright,  but  blackened  • 
at  the  same  time,  vessels,  such  as  urns  and  teapots' 
intended  to  retain  heat,  should  not  be  of  earthen- 
ware or  painted,  but  of  polished  metal.— Hirst,  in 
Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature 
and  Art. 

Radical,  adj.  [Lat.  radicalis,  from  radix 
-zcis  =  root.] 

1.  Primitive  ;  original. 

The  differences,  which  are  secondary  and  proceed 
from  these  radical  differences  are,  plants  are  all 
figurate  and  determinate,  which  animate  bodies  are 
not. — Bacon. 

Such  a  radical  truth,  that  God  is,  springing  up 
together  with  the  essence  of  the  soul,  and  previous 
to  all  other  thoughts,  is  not  pretended  to  by  religion. 
— Bentley. 

2.  Implanted  by  nature. 

The  emission  of  the  loose  and  adventitious  mois- 
ture doth  betray  the  radical  moisture,  and  carrieth 
it  for  company. — Bacon. 

If  the  radical  moisture  of  gold  were  separated,  it 
might  be  contrived  to  burn  without  being  consumed, 
— Bishop  Wilkins. 

The  sunbeams  render  the  humours  hot,  and  dry 
up  the  radical  moisture. — Arbuthnot. 

3.  Connected  with  the  root. 

Certain  terms  are  in  common  use  in  descriptive 
works  to  indicate  the  absolute  position  of  leaves 
upon  the  stem.  The  name  radical  leaves  is  applied 
to  those,  usually  of  larger  size  than  the  rest,  which 
are  often  found  collected  at  the  base  of  the  flowering 
stems  of  herbaceous  plants,  such  as  the  dandelion, 
lettuce,  turnip,  &c. — Henfrey,  Elementary  Course 
of  Botany,  §  66. 

4.  Complete ;  thorough. 

Turn  'em  out,  turn  'em  out,  they're  a  good-for- 
nothing  swarm, 

And  there's  nought   will  save   the   nation  but  a 
radical  reform.  Political  Song :  1830. 

Radicality.  s.  Radical  character  ;  origina- 
tion. 

There  may  be  equivocal  seeds  and  hermaphrodi- 
tical  principles,  that  contain  the  radicality  and 
power  of  different  forms ;  thus,  in  the  seeds  of  wheat, 
there  lieth  obscurely  the  seminality  of  darnel.— Sir 
T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Radically,  adv.  In  a  radical  manner ;  ori- 
ginally ;  primitively. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  determine  the  point  of 
death  in  insects,  who  have  not  their  vitalities  radi- 
cally confined  unto  one  part.  —  Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

Yet  these  great  orbs  thus  radically  bright, 
Primitive  founts,  and  origins  of  light, 
Enliven  worlds  denied  to  human  sight. 

Prior,  Solomon,  i.  528. 

Radicate,  v.  a.  Root ;  plant  deeply  and 
firmly:  (the  negative  compound,  Eradi- 
cate, commoner). 

Meditation  will  radicate  these  seeds,  fix  the  tran- 
sient gleam  of  light  and  warmth,  confirm  resolu- 
tions of  good,  and  give  them  a  durable  consistence 
in  the  soul.— Hammond. 

Radicate,  adj.     Deeply  infixed. 

Every  pious  action  leaves  a  certain  tincture  or 
disposition  upon  the  soul,  which,  being  seconded  by 
actions  of  the  same  nature,  whether  by  the  super- 
addition  of  new  degrees,  or  a  more  radicate  fixation 
of  the  same,  grows  at  length  into  a  habit,  or  quality, 
of  the  force  and  energy  of  a  second  nature.— South, 
Sermons. 

Radicate,  v.  n.     Take  root. 

For  evergreens,  especially  such  as  are  tender, 
prune  them  not  after  planting  till  they  do  radicate. 
Evelyn,  Silva,  559.  (Ord  MS.) 

Radicated,  part.  adj.  Rooted  ;  fixed  firmly 
as  by  a  root. 
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Nor  have  we  let  fall  our  pen  upon  discouragement 
of  unbelief,  from  radicated  beliefs,  and  points  of 
high  prescription.  —  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Er- 

If  the  object  stays  not  on  the  sense,  it  makes  not 
impression  enough  to  be  remembered ;  but  if  it  be 
repeated  there,  it  leaves  plenty  enough  of  these 
images  behind  it  to  strengthen  the  knowledge  of  the 
object :  in  which  radicated  knowledge,  if  the  me- 
mory consist,  there  would  be  no  need  of  reserving 
those  atoms  in  the  brain.— Glanville,  Apology  for 
Philosophy. 

abdication,  s.  Act  of  taking  root  and  fix- 
ing deep ;  fixation  as  a  root,  or  as  any- 
thing rooted. 

They  that  were  to  plant  a  church  were  to  deal 
with  men  of  various  inclinations  and  of  different 
habits  of  sin  and  degrees  of  radication  of  those 
habits ;  and  to  each  of  these  some  proper  applica- 
tion was  to  be  made  to  cure  their  souls. — Hammond, 
On  Fundamentals. 

aadicie.  s.  Little  root:  (used  in  Botany 
to  denote  the  root  as  shown  in  the  seed, 
and  which  by  growing  downwards  consti- 
tutes the  descending  axis  of  the  plant,  as 
opposed  to  the  plumule,  or  ascending  axis, 
constituting  the  stem). 

Radicle  is  that  part  of  the  seed  of  a  plant,  which, 
upon  its  vegetation,  becomes  its  root. — Quincy. 

The  germination  of  the  seed  . . .  consists  of  the 
emergence  of  the  embryo, . . .  and  the  unfolding  of 
its  rudimentary  vegetative  organs ;  the  radicle,  the 
cotyledonary  leaf  or  leaves,  with  the  stem  connec- 
ting them  and  terminating  above  in  a  little  bud 
called  the  plumule. . .  .  Here  we  have  . . .  the  root, 
the  stem,  and  the  leaf,  together  with  the  buds,  or 
compounds  of  rudimentary  stem  and  leaves,  which 
occur  at  all  growing  points  of  the  plants  possessing 
these  organs. — Henfrey,  Elementary  Course  of  Bo- 
tany, §  33. 

Radish,  s.  [Lat.  radix  =  root ;  also  with  a 
special  sense.]  Esculent  vegetable  so 
called  of  the  genus  Sinapi. 

If  I  fought  not  with  fifty  of  them,  I  am  a  bunch 
of  radish.— Shakespear,  Henry  IF.  Part  I.  ii.  4. 

Yet  euphrasy  may  not  be  left  unsung, 
That  gives  dim  eyes  to  wander  leagues  around ; 
And  pungent  radish,  biting  infant's  tongue, 
And  plantain  ribb'd.that  heals  the  reaper's  wound. 
Shenstone,  Schoolmistress. 
Sow  some  white  and  red  turnip  radishes,  but 
most  of  the  white  sort. — Abercrombie,  Gardener's 
Journal,  March. 
Radius,  s.     [Lat.] 

1 .  Semi-diameter  of  a  circle. 

2.  Bone  of  the  fore-arm,  which  accompanies 
the  ulna  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist. 

The  elbow  is  an  angular  ginglymus,  formed  by  the 
inferior  articular  extremity  of  the  os  humeri,  and 
the  superior  articular  extremities  of  the  radius  and 
ulna.— J.  Hart,  in  Todd's  Cyclopedia  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology,  art.  Elbow. 

Radix.  *.     [Lat.]     Root. 

As  theirs  [the  Arabians']  is  still  a  living  language, 
it  may  be  made  very  instrumental  in  illustrating 
the  present  Hebrew ;  since  so  many  of  the  radixes, 
which  are  lost  in  the  one,  are  still  preserved  in  the 
other.— Student,  vol.  i.  p.42:  1750. 

The  true  sense  and  meaning  of  words  that  are  but 
once,  or  very  rarely,  used  in  a  dead  language,  must 
be  discovered,  either  from  their  derivation  from 
some  particular  radix ;  or  from  the  import  of  the 
passage,  which  leaves  us  no  room  to  doubt  of  the 
sense  of  the  word  which  is  necessary  to  complete 
the  context.  —  Pilkington,  Remarks  upon  several 
Passages  of  Scripture,  p.  80 :  1759. 

Raff.  v.  a.  Sweep  ;  huddle ;  take  hastily 
without  distinction.  Obsolete. 

Their  causes  and  effects  I  thus  raffuf  together. 

Carew. 
Raff.  s. 

1.  Confused  heap  ;  jumble.     Obsolete. 

The  synod  of  Trent  was  convened  to  settle  a  raff 
of  errors  and  superstitions.— .Barrow,  On  the  Unity 
of  the  Church. 

2.  Low  fellow  :  (as,  riff-raff  =  the  mob). 
Raffle,  s.     [Fr.]     Lottery,    in   which   many 

stake  a  small  part  of  the  value  of  some 
single  thing,  in  consideration  of  a  chance 
to  gain  it.  Todd,  showing  the  word  is 
an  old  one  in  our  language,  quotes  from 
Chaucer. 

Now  cometh  hasadrie  with  his  apertenauntes,  as 
tables  and  rafles,  of  which  couieth  deceit. — Parson's 
Tale. 

Raffle,  f.  A  game  at  three  dice,  wherein  he  that 
throws  all  three  alike,  witis  whatsoever  is  set . .  jec- 
t<-i-  une  raffle.  To  throw  three  dice  alike,  as  three 
aces,  Ac.,  to  win  ail.— Cotgrave,  iu  voce. 
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The  toy,  brought  to  Rome  in  the  third  triumph 
of  Pompey,  being  a  pair  of  tables  for  gamin?,  made 
of  two  precious  stones,  three  foot  broad,  and  four 
foot  long,  would  have  made  a  fine  raffle,— Arbuth- 
not,  Tables  of  ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and  Mea- 
sures, 

Raffle,  v.  n.  Cast  dice  for  a  prize,  for  which 
every  one  lays  down  a  stake. 

The  stranger  weds,  and  blossoms,  as  before, 
In  all  the  fruitless  fopperies  of  life  ; 
Presents  her  weed,  well-fancied,  at  the  ball, 
And  raffles  for  the  death's-head  on  the  ring. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  v. 

Raffling:,  verbal  abs.     System  of  raffles. 

Letters  from  Hampstead  give  me  an  account  there 
is  a  late  institution  there,  under  the  name  of  a  raf- 
fling shop. — Tatter,  no.  59. 

Raft.  s.     [A.S.  rceft.~] 

1.  Frame  or  float  made  by  laying  pieces  of 
timber  across  each  other. 

Where  is  that  son 
That  floated  with  thee  on  the  fatal  raft  ? 

Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  v.  1. 
Fell  the  timber  of  yon  lofty  grove, 
And  form  a  raft,  and  build  the  rising  ship. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  v.  210. 

2.  In  Geology.    See  extract. 

[The  Mississippi],  or  rather  one  of  its  Delta 
streams,  named  the  Achafalaya,  furnishes  us  with 
a  good  instance  of  a  large  accumulation  of  some  of 
these  drift  trees  within  the  last  eighty  years.  About 
that  time  since,  numbers  of  these  drift  trees  got  en- 
tangled in  the  channel,  so  that  they  no  longer  passed 
freely  down.  Eventually  they  formed  a  mass,  termed 
the  raft,  distributed  irregularly,  and  rising  and  fall- 
ing with  the  waters,  for  a  distance  of  twenty  miles, 
closely  matted  together  in  some  localities.  In  1805s 
the  cubic  contents  of  this  collection  of  drifted  trees 
was  estimated  at  286,784,000  cubic  feet.— Sir  II.  I>e 
la  Heche,  The  Geological  Observer,  ch.  viii. 

Rafter,  s.  [A.S.  rcefterJ]  Secondary  tim- 
bers of  the  house ;  timbers  which  are  let 
into  the  great  beam. 

The  rafters  of  my  body,  bone, 
Being  still  with  you,  the  muscle,  sinew  and  vein, 
Which  tile  this  house,  will  come  again.          Donne. 

Shepherd, 

I  trust  thy  honest  offer'd  courtesy, 
Which  oft  is  sooner  found  in  lowly  sheds 
With  smoky  rafters,  than  in  tapestry  halls. 

Milton,  Comus,  321. 
On  them  the  Trojans  cast 
Stones,  rafters,  pillars,  beams. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Destruction  of  Troy. 
By  Donaus,  king  of  Egypt,  when  he  fled  from  his 
brother  Rameses,  the  use  of  shipping  was  first 
brought  among  the  Grecians,  who  before  that  time 
knew  no  other  way  of  crossing  their  narrow  seas, 
but  on  beams  or  rafters  tied  to  one  another. — Hey- 
lin. 

From  the  east,  a  Belgian  wind 
His  hostile  breath  through  the  dry  rafters  sent ; 
The  flames  impell'd,  soon  left  their  foes  behind, 
And  forward  with  a  wanton  fury  went. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  ccxxx. 
The  roof  began  to  mount  aloft, 
Aloft  rose  every  beam  and  rafter, 
The  heavy  wall  climb'd  slowly  after. 

Swift,  Baucis  and  Philemon. 

Raftered,  adj.    Built  with  rafters. 

No  raft'red  roofs  with  dance  and  tabor  sound, 
No  noon-tide  bell  invites  the  country  round. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iii.  189. 

Rafty.  adj.     [  ?  ]     Damp  ;  musty. 

In  occidental  coasts  the  damps  of  the  sea  enter 
into  the  room  of  the  departed  sun :  the  oriental  is 
famous  for  its  dryness :  the  occidental  mansions 
are,  by  their  moisture,  rafty. — Dr.  Robinson,  En- 
doxa,  p.  146 :  1658. 
S.  [?] 

1.  Piece  ot  cloth  torn  from  the  rest ;  tatter. 

Cowls,  hoods  and  habits,  with  their  wearers  tost, 
And  flutter'd  into  rags. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  490. 

Hags  are  a  great  improvement  of  chalky  lands.— 
Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

2.  Anything  rent  and  tattered ;    worn   out 
clothes  ;  proverbially,  mean  dress. 

Fathers  that  wear  rags, 

Do  make  their  children  blind ; 
But  fathers  that  bear  bags, 
Shall  see  their  children  kind. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  4. 
They  tooke  from  me 

Both  coate  and  cloake,  and  all  things  that  might  be 
Grace  in  my  habit ;  and  in  place,  put  on 
These  tatter'd  rags.  Chapman. 

Worn  like  a  cloth, 
Gnawn  into  rags  by  the  devouring  moth. 

O.  Sandys. 

Content  with  poverty,  my  soul  I  arm ; 
And  virtue,  though  in  rags,  will  keep  me  warm. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Horace, 
b.  i.  ode  sxix. 
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3.  Fragment  of  dress. 

He  had  first  matter  seen  undrest ; 
He  took  her  naked  all  alone, 
Before  one  rag  of  form  was  on. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  1,  560. 

4.  Vulgar  person  ;  one  of  very  low  rank. 

Upon  the  proclamation,  they  all  came  in,  both 
tag  and  rag. — Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ire- 
land. 

Out  of  my  door,  you  witch,  you  rag, 
You  baggage  I 

Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  2. 

These  overweening  rags  of  France. 

Id.,  Richard  III.  v.  3. 

What  are  this  pair  ?— The  ragged  rascals?— 
Yes. — Mere  rogues : 

One  is  his  printer  in  disguise,  and  keeps 
His  press  in  a  hollow  tree ;  where,  to  conceal  him, 
He  works  by  glow-worm  light ;  the  moon's  too  open : 
The  other  zealous  rag  is  the  compositor. 

J8.  Jonson,  Masques  at  Court. 

5.  In    Geology.      Ragstone  :    (as,  '  Kentish 
rag,'  applied  to  a  form  of  the  Upper  Green 
Sandstone). 

Ragabrash.  s.    Ragamuffin. 

The  most  unalphabetical  ragabrashes  that  erer 
lived. — Junius,  Sin  Stigmatized. 

Ragamuffin,  s.  [  ?  muffin.  In  Sir  T.  Her- 
bert's Travels,  p.  35,  the  form  is  ragamuf- 
fion.]  Paltry  mean  fellow. 

I  have  led  my  ragamuffins  where  they  were  pep- 
pered ;  there's  not  three  of  my  hundred  and  fifty 
left  alive ;  and  they  are  for  the  town's  end  to  beg 
during  life.— Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  v.  3. 

Shall  we  (quoth  he)  thus  basely  brook 
The  vile  affront  that  paltry  ass, 
And  feeble  scoundrel,  Hudibras, 
With  that  more  paltry  ragamuffin, 
Ralpho,  with  vapouring  and  huffing, 
Have  put  upon  us  ?  Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  3,  248. 

Attended  with  a  crew  of  ragamuffins,  she  broke 
into  his  house,  turned  all  things  topsy-turvy,  and 
then  set  it  on  fire.— Swift. 

Rage.  s.     [Fr.] 

1 .  Violent  anger  ;  vehement  fury. 

This  tiger-footed  rage,  when  it  shall  find 
The  harm  of  unskann'd  swiftness,  will,  too  late, 
Tie  leaden  pounds  to 's  heels. 

SJiakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 
Desire  not 

To  allay  my  rages  and  revenges  with 
Tour  colder  reasons.  Ibid.  v.  3. 

Argument  more  heroick  than  the  rage 
Of  Turnus  for  Lavinia  disespoused. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iz.  16. 
Torment,  and  loud  lament,  and  furious  rage. 

Ibid.  viii.  244. 

2.  Vehemence  or  exacerbation  of  anything 
painful. 

The  party  hurt,  who  hath  been  in  great  rage  of 
pain,  till  the  weapon  was  re-anointed. — Bacon,  Na- 
tural and  Experimental  History. 

And  now  they  fed  ; 
And  now  the  rage  of  craving  hunger  fled. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  viii.  67. 

3.  Enthusiasm ;  rapture. 

Who  brought  green  poesy  to  her  perfect  age, 
And  made  that  art  which  was  a  rage.  Cotcley. 

4.  Eagerness  ;  vehemence  of  mind :  (as,  '  A 
rage  of  money  getting'). 

You  purchase  pain  with  all  that  joy  can  give, 
And  die  of  nothing  but  a  rage  to  live. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  ii.  99. 

Then  may  his  soul  its  free-born  rage  enjoy, 
Give  deed  to  will,  and  ev'ry  pow'r  employ.     Harte. 

Rage.  v.  n. 

1.  Be  in  fury;    be  heated    with   excessive 
anger. 

Why  do  the  heathen  rage  7— Psalms,  ii.  1. 
At  this  he  inly  raged,  and  as  they  talk'd, 
Smote  him  into  the  midriff. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  414. 

2.  Ravage ;  exercise  fury. 

Heart-rending  news, 

That  death  should  license  have  to  rage  among 
The  fair,  the  wise,  the  virtuous.  Waller. 

3.  Act  with  mischievous  impetuosity. 

The  chariots  shall  rage  in  the  streets,  they  shall 
justle  one  against  another  in  the  broad  ways :  they 
shall  seem  like  torches,  they  shall  run  like  the  light- 
nings.— Nahum,  ii.  4. 

The  madding  wheels  of  brazen  chariots  raged. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  211. 

After  these  waters  had  raged  on  the  earth,  they 
began  to  lessen  and  shrink,  and  the  great  fluctua- 
tions of  this  deep  being  quieted  by  degrees,  the 
waters  retired.— T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Rageful.  adj.     Furious ;  violent. 

This  courtesy  was  worse  than  a  bastinado  to  Zel- 
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mane  -,  so  that  again  with  rageful  eyes  she  bad  him 
defend  himself;  for  no  less  than  his  life  would 
answer  it.—  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

A  popular  orator  may  represent  vices  in  so  for- 
midable appearances,  and  set  out  each  virtue  in  so 
amiable  a  form,  that  the  covetous  person  shall  scat- 
ter most  liberally  his  beloved  idol,  wealth,  and  the 
rageful  person  shall  find  a  calm.—  Hammond. 

Ragged,  adj. 

1  .  Rent  into  tatters. 

The  skarfed  bark  puts  from  her  native  bay  .  .  . 
How  like  the  prodigal  doth  she  return 
With  over-weather'd  ribs  and  ragged  sails, 
Lean,  rent,  and  beggar'd  by  the  strumpet  wind. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  6. 


KAIL 

To  live  for  forty  days  on  ill-dressed  fishes, 
Because  they  have  no  sauces  to  their  stews. 

Byron,  Beppo,  vn. 

Spelt  without  the  final  /. 

Intent  upon  nothing  but  their  cooks  and  their 
ragous. — South,  Sermons,  iv.  73. 

Rag  stone,  s. 

1.  Rag  (in  Geology"). 

The  hard  pale-coloured,  sandy  limestone,  which 
formed  the  basement-bed  of  the  lower  ragstone  in 
the  sections  of  the  Half-way  House  and  at  Sunny 
Hill,  does  not  appear  to  be  continued  much  further 
to  the  north.— IT.  B.  Holl,  in  Proceedings  of  the 
Geological  Society,  March  18, 1863, 


As  I  go  in  this  ragged  tattered  coat,  I  am  hunted 
away  from  the  old  woman's  door  by  every  barking 
cur. — Arbuthnot. 

2.  Uneven ;  consisting  of  parts  almost  dis- 
united. 

The  tops  of  the  ragged  rocks.— Isaiah,  ii.  21. 

Mine  own  name ;  that  some  whirlwind  bear 
Unto  a  ragged,  fearful,  hanging  rock, 
And  throw  it  thence  into  the  raging  sea. 

Shakespear  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  2. 

3.  Dressed  in  tatters. 

Since  noble  arts  in  Rome  have  no  support, 
And  ragged  virtue  not  a  friend  at  court. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  iii.  39. 

4.  Rugged  ;  not  smooth. 

The  wolf  would  barter  away  a  ragged  coat  and  a 
rawboned  carcase  for  a  smooth  fat  one.— Sir  R. 
L'Estrange. 
What  shepherd  owns  those  ragged  sheep  ? 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil, 
Eclogues,  iii.  1. 

5.  Not  smooth  to  the  ear. 

Their  rough  sound  would  make  his  rimes  more 
ragged  and  rustical.—  Epistle  prefatory  to  Spen- 
ser's Shepherd's  Calendar. 

My  voice  is  ragged  ;  I  know  1  cannot  please  you. 
— Shakespear,  As  you  like  it.  ii.  5. 

6    In  Heraldry.     Irregularly  indented.     See 
Raguled. 

The  earl  of  Warwick's  ragged  staff  is  yet  to  be 
seen  pourtrayed  in  their  church  steeple. — Carew, 
Survey  of  Cornwall. 

Raggedly,  adv.   In  a  ragged  manner  or  con- 
dition. 

Caution  is  made  to  absolve  them  that  are  raggedly 
and  meanly  apparel  led.— Hacket,  Life  of  Archbishop 
JFiWiams,  p.219:  1693. 

Raggedness.    s.      Attribute    suggested    by 
Ragged. 

1.  State  of  being  dressed  in  tatters. 

Poor  naked  wretches,  wheresoe'er  you  are, 
That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm. 
How  shall  your  houseless  heads  and  unfed  sides, 
Your  loop'd  and  window'd  raggedneas  defend  you? 
Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  4. 

2.  Unevenness,  jagged  character,  as  of  rocks. 

He  cut  off  difficulties  smoothly,  leaving  no  rag- 
gedness  to  be  seen  in  the  cleft  of  his  distinctions. — 
Hacket,  Life  of  Archbislwp  Williams,  p.  141. 

Raging-,  part.  adj.     Furious. 

Mine  own  name ;  that  some  whirlwind  bear 
Unto  a  ragged,  fearful,  hanging  rock, 
And  throw  it  thence  into  the  raging  sea. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  2 

Raging,  verbal  abs.    Violence  ;  impetuosity 
Thou  rulest  the   raging  of  the  sea. —  Psalms 

Ixxxix.  9. 
The  greater  ragings  of  his  intemperate  passions 

—Felltham,  Resolves,  ii.  68. 

Eagingiy.  adv.    In  a  raging  manner ;  with 
vehement  fury. 

We  see  one  so  ragingly  furious,  as  if  he  had  newly 
torn  off  his  chains  and  escaped ;  another  . . .  stu- 
pidly senseless.  —  Bishop  Hall,  Select  Thoughts, 
§61. 

Ragman.  s.    One  who  collects,  or  deals,  in 
rags. 

The  man  that  waited  upon  this  executioner  [of 
King  Charles  I.],  when  he  gave  the  fatal  blow,  was 
a  ragman  in  Rosemary  lane. — Dr.  Rawlinson,  On 
the  Execution  of  King  Charles  I.,  Student,  i.  300. 

Ragrmansroll.  s.     See  Rigmarole. 
Ragout.  .<? .  [Fr.]   In  Cookery.    Meat  stewed 
and  highly  seasoned. 

To  the  stage  permit . . . 
Ragouts  for  Tereus  or  Thyestes  drest, 
'Tis  task  enough  for  thee  t'  expose  a  Roman  feast. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Persius,  v. 
When  art  and  nature  join,  th'  effect  will  be 
Some  nice  ragout,  or  charming  fricasy. 

King,  Art  of  Cookery. 

And  thus  they  bid  farewell  to  carnal  dishes, 
And  solid  meats,  and  highly -spiced  ragouts, 
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a  tool  new  ground  and  left  ragged. 

Ragstone  ...  is  a  soft  stone,  and  is  used  only  to 
finish  the  setting  an  instrument  after  the  edge  has 
been  prepared  by  grinding  or  rubbing  the  tool  upon 
some  other  stone  of  a  coarser  texture.—  Rees,  En- 
cyclopaedia. 

Raguled.  s.  [Fr.  rague  =  fretted,  as  a  rope, 
by  rubbing.]  In  Heraldry.  Line  irregu- 
larly notched  or  jagged  :  (sometimes  writ- 
ten raguly,  i.e.  ragulee). 

Raguled,  or  ragged  in  Heraldry,  is  applied  to  an 
ordinary,  e.g.  a  cross  whose  outlines  are  jagged  or 
knotted.  .  .  .  Ragged  differs  from  indented,  as  the 
latter  is  regular,  and  the  former  not.    The  bearing 
is  very  ancient  :  Julius  Caesar  gave  for  his  badge,  a 
boar's  head,  on  a  ragged  staff.    Raguled  is  some- 
times also  used  in  the  sense  of  truncated  or  couped 
and  applied  to  a  branch  that  is  sawn  from  a  tree,  or 
a  stock  sawn  from  its  root.—  Rees,  Encyclopaedia. 
Ragwort,    s.      Native  plant   of  the  genus 
Senecio  (species,  Jacobaea,  tenuifolius  ;  less 
properly  aquaticus,  paludosus,  and  Sara- 
cenicus). 

Ragwort,  in  agriculture,  ...  a  very  pernicious  plan 
...  is  sometimes  called  seagrim.—  Rees,  Cyclopaedia 
Raid.  s.  [  ?  ]     Predatory  invasion. 

Organisms  are  ever  intruding  on  each  other'i 
spheres  of  existence.  Of  the  various  modes  in  which 
this  is  shown,  the  commonest  is  the  invasion  of  ter 
ritory.  .  .  .  There  are  permanent  conquests,  tempo 
rary  occupations,  and  occasional  raids.     Annua 
migrations  are  instances  of  this  process  in  its  mos 
familiar  form.   Every  spring  an  inroad  is  made  int< 
the  area  which  our  own  fly-catchers  occupy,  by  the 
swallows  of  the  south  ;  and  every  winter  the  field 
fares  of  the  north  come  to  share  the  hips  and  haw 
of  our  hedges  with  native  birds.  .  .  .  Besides  thes< 
regularly-recurring  raids,  there  are  irregular  ones 
as  of  locusts  into  countries  not  usually  visited  bj 
them  ;  or  of  strange  birds  which  in  small  flocks  from 
time  to  time  visit  areas  adjacent  to  their  own.  — 
Herbert  Spencer,  Principles  of  Biology. 
So  saying  he  drew  forth  his  keen-edged  blade, 


Which  at  hjs  side  hung  huge  and  heavy  there, 
And  gathering  charged,  like  eagle  in  a  raid 
Which  plainward  swoopeth  through  the  clouds  c 

air, 

A  tender  lamb  to  seize  or  timorous  hare  ; 
Falchion  in  hand,  so  Hector  made  his  spring. 

Conington,  Continuation  of  Worsley 
Translation  of  the  Iliad,  b.  xxii. 

Rail.  s.  [Lat.  rallusJ]  Name  for  the  corn 
crake  or  landrail,  and  the  moorhen  an 
waterhen. 

Of  wild  birds,  Cornwall  hath  quail,  rail,  partridg 
and  pheasant.—  Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

Rail.  s.  [A.S.  rcegel.]  Woman's  upper  gar 
ment.  See  Nightrail. 

I  was  once  .  .  .  queenlike  clad  : 
This  downe  about  my  neck  was  earst  a  raile 
Of  bisse  imbroder'd.        Ant  and  Nightingale:  160- 
Cambrick  rails.  —  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Ni 
Valour. 

Rail.  v.  n.     [N.Fr.  raier.~\     Flow. 
His  brother  saw  the  red  blood  rayle 
Adowne  so  fast.         Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  ii.  8,  3 
Instead  of  rest  thou  lendest  railing  tears. 

Ibid.,  iii.  4,  57. 
Light  was  the  wound;  but  through  her  amber 

hair 
The  purple  drops  down  railed,  bloody  red. 

Fairfax. 
Rail.  s.     [German,  riegel."} 

1.  Cross  beam  fixed  at  the  ends  in  two  up- 
right posts. 

If  you  make  another  square,  and  also  a  tennant 
on  each  untennanted  end  of  the  stiles,  and  another 
mortress  on  the  top  and  bottom  rails,  you  niay  put 
them  together.  —  Moxon,  Mechanical  Exercises. 

2.  Series  of  posts  connected  with  beams,  by 
which  anything  is  inclosed  :  (a  pale  is  a 
series  of  small  upright  posts  rising  above 
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supported  with  posts,  which  do  not 
much  above  it). 

A  man,  upon  a  high  place  without  rails,  is  ready 
to  fall. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  His- 
tory. 

A  large  square  table  for  the  commissioners,  one 
side  being  sufficient  for  those  of  either  party,  aiid  a 
rail  for  others  which  went  round.— Lord  Clarendon, 
History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Rail.  v.  a, 

.  Inclose  with  rails. 

The  hand  is  square,  with  four  rounds  at  the  cor- 
ners ;  this  should  first  have  been  planched  over,  and 
railed  about  with  ballisters.  —  Carew,  Survey  of 
Cornwall. 

As  the  churchyard  ought  to  be  divided  from  other 
profane  places,  so  it  ought  to  be  fenced  in  and  railed. 
— Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 
With  in. 

Sir  Roger  has  given  a  handsome  pulpit-cloth,  and 
railed  in  the  communion-table. — Addison,  Spec- 
tator, 

\.  Range  in  a  line. 

They  were  brought  to  London  all  railed  in  ropes, 
like  a  team  of  horses  in  a  cart,  and  were  executed 
some  at  London,  and  the  rest  at  divers  places.— 
Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

Rail.  v.  n.  [Fr.  railler.]  Use  insolent  and 
reproachful  language ;  speak  to,  or  to 
mention,  in  opprobrious  terms :  (formerly 
with  on,  now  commonly  with  at). 

Your  husband  is  in  his  old  limes  again ;  he  so 
rails  against  all  married  mankind,  curses  all  Eve's 
daughters.— Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
iv.  2. 

What  a  monstrous  fellow  art  thou !  thus  to  rail 
on  one,  that  is  neither  known  of  thee,  nor  knows 
thee.— Id.,  King  Lear,  ii.  2. 

He  tript  me  behind ;  being  down,  insulted,  ratt'd, 
And  put  upon  him  such  a  deal  of  man, 
That  worthied  him.  Ibid. 

Till  thou  canst  rail  the  seals  from  off  my  bond, 
Thou  but  offend'st  thy  lungs  to  speak  so  loud. 

Id.,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 
The  plain  the  forests  doth  disdain : 
The  forests  rail  upon  the  plain.  Drayton. 

If  any  is  angry,  and  rails  at  it,  he  may  securely.— 
Locke. 

Thou  art  my  blood,  where  Jonson  has  no  part ; 
What  share  have  we  in  nature  or  in  art  ? 
Where  did  his  wit  on  learning  fix  a  brand, 
And  rail  at  arts  he  did  not  understand? 

Dryden,  MacfLecnoe,  175. 
Lesbia  for  ever  on  me  rails, 

To  talk  of  me  she  never  fails.  Swift. 

Railer.  s.  One  who  insults  or  defames  by 
opprobrious  language. 

A  railer,  or  a  drunkard,  or  an  extortioner ;  with 
such  an  one  no  not  to  eat.— 1  Corinthians,  y.  11. 

If  I  build  my  felicity  upon  my  reputation,  I  am 
as  happy  as  long  as  the  railer  will  give  me  leave.— 
South,  Sermons. 

Let  no  presuming  impious  railer  tax 
Creative  wisdom.  Thomson,  Seasons,  Summer. 

Railing-,  part.  adj.     Opprobrious. 
»        Angels,  which  are  greater  in  power  and  might, 
bring  not  railing  accusation  against  them.— 2  Peter 
ii.  11. 

Railing:,  verbal  abs.  Insolent  and  reproach- 
ful language. 

He  payeth  him  with  cursings  and  railings.— E& 
clesiasticus,  xxix.  6. 

Strifes  of  words,  whereof  cometh  envy,  strife,  rail 
ings,  evil  surmisings. — 1  Timothy,  vi.  4. 
Rocking  you  asleep  with  nightly  railings. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Loyal  Subject 
He  is  a  man  from  profanation  free, 
Unreverend  railings,  or  obscenity. 

Jordan,  Poems,  sign.  *  3 

These  not  succeeding,  satire  and  railing  was  th< 
next,  and  Martin  Mar-prelate  was  the  first  presby 
terian  scribbler,  who  sanctified  libels  and  scurrilit; 
to  the  use  of  the  good  old  cause. — Dryden,  Religii 
Laici,  preface. 

Raillery,  s.  Slight  satire  ;  satirical  merri 
ment. 

Let  raillery  be  without  malice  or  heat. 

B.  Jonson 

Studies  employed  on  low  objects ;  the  very  namin 
of  them  is  sufficient  to  turn  them  into  raillery.- 
Addison. 

A  quotation  out  of  Hudibras  shall  make  then 
treat  with  levity  an  obligation  wherein  their  welt'ar 
is  concerned  as  to  this  world  and  the  next :  railler 
of  this  nature  is  enough  to  make  the  hearer  trembli 
— Id.,  Freeholder. 

To  these  we  are  solicited  by  the  arguments  of  tli 
subtile,  and  the  railleries  of  the  profane.— Rogers 
Sermons. 

Where  in  eighteen-penny  gallery 
Irish  nymphs  learn  Irish  raillery. 


the  cross   beam,  by  which  they  are  con- 


Railleur.    s.     [Fr.]     Jester  ;  mocker  ;  on 


nected ;  a  rail  is  a  series  of  cross  beams       who  turns  what  is  serious  into  ridicule. 
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I  hope  what  I  have  hel-e  said  will  prevail  some- 
thing with  the  wits  and  railleurs  of  this  age,  to  re- 
concile their  opinions  and  discourses  to  these  stu- 
dies.— Bishop  Sprat,  History  of  the  Royal  Society, 
p.  417. 

The  family  of  the  railleurs  is  derived  from  the 
same  original  with  the  philosophers.  The  founder 
of  philosophy  is  confessed  by  all  to  be  Socrates ; 
and  he  was  also  the  famous  author  of  aJl  irony.— 
Ibid. 

Blaster  Sparkish  has  often  told  me,  that  his  ac- 
quaintance were  all  railleurs,  and  now  I  find  it. — 
Ho,  by  the  universe,  madam,  ho  does  not  rally  now ; 
von  may  believe  him ;  I  do  assure  you,  he  is  the 
lionestest,  worthiest,  true-hearted  gentleman :  a 
man  of  such  perfect  honour,  he  would  say  nothing 
to  a  lady  he  does  not  mean. — Wycherly,  The  Coun- 
try-Wife. 

Railroad.    *.    Railway :   (the  latter  proba- 
bly the  older  form). 

Railway,  s.   Way,  or  road,  for  locomotives, 
>      whereof  the   line  for  the  wheels,  with  a 
minimum  amount  of  friction,  is  made  of 
iron. 

Railway,  tram,  or  dram-road,  or  waggon-way,  — 
is  a  track  constructed  of  iron,  stone,  timber,  or 
other  material,  upon  the  level  surface  of  an  inclined 
plane,  or  other  situation,  for  the  purpose  of  dimi- 
nishing friction,  and  thus  serving  for  the  easy  con- 
veyance of  heavy  loads  of  all  kinds  of  articles. . . . 
There  are  a  great  number  of  railways  in  Derby- 
shire, Shropshire,  Lancashire,  and  many  other  parts 
of  the  country.— Rees,  Cyclopaedia :  1819. 

He  was  entertained  one  day  at  Badminton, . . . 
and  on  a  subsequent  day  at  a  large  house  near  Marl- 
borough,  which,  in  our  own  time,  before  the  great 
revolution  produced  by  railways  was  renowned  as 
one  of  the  best  inns  in  England,  but  which,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  a  seat  of  the  Duke  of  So- 
merset.— Macaulay,  History  of  England,  eh.  xvi. 

Raiment,   s.     Vesture  ;    vestment ;    dress  ; 
garment. 

His  raiments,  though  mean,  received  handsome- 
ness by  the  grace  of  the  wearer.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

0  Proteus,  let  this  habit  make  thee  blush ! 
Be  thou  a-shamed,  that  I  have  took  upon  me 
Such  an  immodest  raiment. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  v.  4. 

The  pilgrims  were  clothed  with  such  kind  of  rai- 
ment as  was  diverse  from  the  raiment  of  any  that 
traded  in  that  fair.  The  people,  therefore,  of  the 
fair,  made  a  great  gazing  upon  them  :  some  said  they 
were  fools,  some  they  were  bedlams,  and  some  they 
are  outlandish  men. — Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

You  are  to  consider  them  as  the  servants  and  in- 
struments of  action,  and  so  give  them  food  and  rest, 
and  raiment,  that  they  may  be  strong  and  health- 
ful to  do  the  duties  of  a  charitable,  useful,  pious  life. 
— Law, 

Rain.  s.    [  ?  ]     Furrow,  or  the  lower  part  of 
the  ridge. 

They  reaped  the  corne  that  grew  in  the  raine  to 
serve  that  turne,  as  the  corne  in  the  ridge  was  not 
readie.  —  Wynne,  History  of  the  Gwedir  Family, 
p.  67. 
Rain.  /•.  n. 

1.  Fall  in  drops  from  the  clouds.  I 

Like  a  low-hung  cloud,  it  rains  so  fast, 
That  all  at  once  it  falls,  and  cannot  last. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  A  rcite,  iii.  863. 

The  wind  is  south-west,  and  the  weather  louring 
and  like  to  rain. — Locke. 

2.  Fall  as  rain. 

The  eye  marvelleth  at  the  beauty  of  the  whiteness 
thereof,  and  the  heart  is  astonished  at  the  raining 
of  it. — Ecclesiasticus,  xliii.  18. 

Trey  sat  them  down  to  weep :  nor  only  tears 
Rain'd  at  their  eyes,  but  high  winds  rose  within. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  is..  1121. 

Rain.  v.  a.    Pour  down  as  rain. 

[He]  opened  the  doors  of  heaven,  and  had  rained 
down  manna  upon  them  to  eat. — Psalms,  Ixxviii.  24. 

1  will  rain  upon  him,  and  upon  his  bands,  and 
upon  the  many  people  that  are  with  him,  an  over- 
flowing rain. — Ezekiel,  xxxviii.  22. 

It  rain'd  down  fortune,  show'ring  on  your  head. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  v.  1. 
Rain  sacrificial  whisp'rings  in  his  ear, 
Make  sacred  even  his  stirrup. 

Id.,  Timon  of  Athens,  i.l. 
Israel  here  had  famish'd,  had  not  God 
Rain'd  from  heaven  manna. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  ii.  811. 
Rain.  «.     [A.S.  rcegen.] 
1.  Moisture  that  falls  from  the  clouds. 

With  straniro  rains,  hails,  and  showers  were  they 
persecuted. —  Wixdom  of  Solomon,  xvi.  10. 

When  shall  we  three  meet  again ; 
In  thunder,  lightning,  or  in  rain  ! 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  1. 
The  lost  clouds  pour 
Into  the  sea  an  useless  shower, 
And  the  vext  sailors  curse  the  rain, 
For  which  poor  farmers  pray'd  in  vain.         Waller. 
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Rain  is  water  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  divided  into 
very  small  parts  ascending  in  the  air,  till  encounter- 
ing the  cold,  it  be  condensed  into  clouds,  and  de- 
scends in  drops. — Ray. 

2.  Any  shower. 

The  fair  from  high  the  passing  pomp  behold ; 
A  rain  of  flowers  is  from  the  windows  roll'd. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  532. 
Rain-water,    s.      Water    not    taken    from 
spring's,  but  falling  from  the  clouds. 

Court  holy  water  in  a  dry  house  is  better  than 
this  rain-water  out  o'  doors.  —  Shakespear,  King 
Lear,  iii.  2. 

We  took  distilled  rain-water. — Boyle. 

Rain-water  is  to  be  preferred  before  spring- water. 
— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Rainbeat.  adj.    Injured  by  rain. 

Figures  half  obliterate 

In  rain-beat  marble,  near  to  the  church  gate, 
Upon  a  cross-legg'd  tomb. 

BisJiop  Hall,  Satires,  iv.  3. 

Rainbow,  s.  Bow  or  archlike  section  of  a 
circle  (seen  during  showers),  of  which  the 
centre  is  a  line  drawn  from  the  eye  of  the 
beholder  to  the  sun,  caused  by  the  refrac- 
tion of  the  interjacent  raindrops. 

Casting  of  the  water  in  a  most  cunning  manner, 
makes  a  perfect  rainbow,  not  more  pli  as  nit  to  the 
eye  than  to  the  mind,  so  sensibly  to  see  tiie  proof  of 
the  heavenly  iris. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 
To  add  another  hue  unto  the  rainbow. 

Shakespear,  Kini  John,  iv.  2. 

The  rainbow  is  drawn  like  a  nymph  with  large 

wings  dispread  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  the 

feathers  of  sundry  colours.— Peacham,  On  Drawing. 

They  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  promise  of  God 

never  to  drown  the  world,  and  the  rainbow  before 

their  eyes  to  put  them  in  mind  of  it.—  Sir  T. 

Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

.  This  rainbow  never  appears  but  where  it  rains  in 
the  sunshine,  and  may  be  made  artificially  by  spout- 
ing up  water,  which  may  break  aloft  and  scatter 
into  drops,  and  fall  down  like  rain :  for  the  sun, 
shining  upon  these  drops,  certainly  causes  the  bow 
to  appear  to  a  spectator  standing  in  a  true  position 
to  the  rain  and  sun  :  this  bow  is  made  by  refraction 
of  the  sun's  light  in  drops  of  falling  rain. — Sir  I. 
Newton,  On  Opticks. 

The  dome's  high  arch  reflects  the  mingled  blaze, 
And  forms  a  rainbow  of  alternate  rays. 

Pope,  Temple  of  Fame. 
Gay  rainbow  silks  her  mellow  charms  infold, 
And  nought  of  Lyce  but  herself  is  old. 

Young,  Love  ofFame,\.  511. 
Rain  deer.  s.     See  Reindeer. 
Rainfall,  s.     Fall  of  rain. 

A  considerable  rainfall  during  harvest-time  has 
ever  been  considered,  and  justly  considered,  to  be  a 
national  calamity.  —  Saturday  Review,  p.  156,  Au- 
gust 1, 1868. 

Raingraug-e.  s.     See  extract. 

The  rain-gauge  may  be  of  very  simple  construc- 
tion. A  cubical  box  of  strong  tin  or  zinc,  exactly 
ten  inches  by  the  side,  open  above,  receives  at  an 
inch  below  its  edge  a  funnel,  sloping  to  a  small  hole 
in  the  centre.  On  one  of  the  lateral  edges  of  the 
box,  close  to  the  top  of  the  cavity,  is  soldered  a 
short  pipe,  in  which  a  cork  is  fitted.  The  whole 
should  be  well  painted.  The  water  which  enters 
this  gauge  is  poured  through  the  short  tube  into  a 
cylindrical  glass  vessel,  graduated  to  cubic  inches 
and  fifths  of  cubic  inches.  Hence,  one  inch  depth 
of  rain  in  the  gauge  will  be  measured  by  100  inches 
of  the  graduated  vessel,  and  1-lOOOth  inch  of  rain 
may  be  very  easily  read  off.— Report  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  on  the  In- 
structions to  be  prepared  for  Hie  Scientific  Expedi- 
tion to  the  Antarctic  Regions,  1840. 
Raining:,  verbal  abs.  Falling  of  rain,  or  of 
bodies  falling  like  rain. 

We  have  numerous  accounts  in  historians  of  pre- 
ternatural rains,  such  as  the  raining  of  stones,  of 
dust,  of  blood,  nay,  and  of  living  animals  as  of  young 
frogs  and  the  like.— Sees,  Cyclopaedia. 
Rainy,  adj.     Showery;  wet;  moist. 

A  continual  dropping  in  a  very  rainy  day,  and  a 
contentious  woman,  are  alike.— Proverbs,  xxvii.  15. 

Our  gayness  and  our  gilt  are  all  besmirch'd, 
With  rainy  marching  in  the  painful  field. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iv.  3. 
To  waile  the  day  and  weepe  the  w  eary  night, 
With  rainy  eine  and  sighes  cannot  be  told. 

•    Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  452. 
Why  drop  thy  rainie  eyes, 
And  sullen  clouds  hang  on  thy  heavie  brow? 

P.  Fletcher,  Piscatory  Eclogues,  iv.  1. 
Raise,  v.  a. 
1 .  Lift ;  heave. 

The  elders  of  his  house  arose  and  went  to  him  to 
raise  him  up  from  the  earth :  but  he  would  not.— 
2  Samuel,  xii.  17. 

'Such  a  bulk  as  no  twelve  bards  could  raise, 
Twelve  starv'ling  bards  of  these  degen'rate  days. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  ii.  39. 
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2.  Set  upright :  (as,  '  He  raised  the  mast'). 

3.  Erect ;  build  up. 

Take  his  carcass  down  from  the  tree,  and  cast  it 
at  the  entering  of  the  gate  of  the  city,  and  raise 
thereon  a  great  heap  of  stones. — Joshua,  viii.  29. 

4.  Exalt  to  a  state  more  great  or  illustrious. 

Counsellors  may  manage  affairs,  which  neverthe- 
less are  far  from  the  ability  to  raise  and  amplify  an 
estate. — Bacon. 

Thou  so  pleased, 

Canst  raise  thy  creatures  to  what  hiichth  thou  wilt 
Of  union.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  429. 

5.  Amplify ;  enlarge. 

That  eyeless  head  of  thine  was  first  framed  flesh, 
To  raise  my  fortunes. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

6.  Increase  in  current  value. 

The  plate-pieces  of  eight  were  raised  three-pence 
in  the  piece.— Sir  W.  Temple,  Miscellanies. 

7.  Elevate;  exalt. 

The  Persians  gazing  on  the  sun, 
Admired   how  high  'twas  placed,  how  bright   it 

shone ; 
But  as  his  power  was  known,  their  thoughts  were 

raised, 

And  soon  they  worshipp'd,  what  at  first  they  praised. 
Prior,  Epistles,  To  the  Countess  of  Exeter. 

8.  Advance ;  promote ;  prefer. 

This  gentleman  came  to  be  raised  to  great  titles. 
—Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

9.  Excite  ;  put  in  action. 

He  commandeth  and  raiseth  the  stormy  wind.— 
Psalms,  cvii.  25. 

He  might  taint 

The  animal  spirits,  that  from  pure  blood  arise 

Thence  raise . . .  distemper'd,  discontented  thoughts. 
Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  804. 
Gods  encountering  gods,  Jove  encouraging  them 
with  his  thunders,  and  Neptune  raising  his  tem- 
pests.— Pope. 

10.  Excite  to  war  or  tumult ;  stir  up. 

They  neither  found  me  in  the  temple  disputing 
with  any  man,  neither  raising  up  the  people.— Acts 
xxix.  12. 

[He]  first  raised  head  against  usurping  Richard. 
Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  1. 

JEneas,  pone  to  seek  the  Arcadian  prince, 
Has  left  the  Trojan  camp  without  defence, 
And,  short  of  succours  there,  employs  his  pains 
In'parts  remote  to  raise  the  Tuscan  swains. 

Uryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  ix.  9 

11.  Rouse;  stir  up. 

They  shall  not  awake,  nor  be  raised  out  of  their 
sleep.— Job,  xiv.  12. 

12.  Give  beginning  of  importance  to :   (as, 
'  He  raised  the  family'). 

13.  Bring  into  being. 

One  hith  ventured  from  the  deep  to  raise 
New  troubles.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  574. 

14.  Call  into  view  from  the  state  of  separate 
spirits. 

The  spirits  of  the  deceased,  by  certain  spells  and 
infernal  sacrifices,  were  raised. — G.Sandys,  Journey. 

These  are  spectres  the  understanding  raises  to 
itself,  to  flatter  its  own  laziness.— Locke. 

15.  Bring  from  death  to  life. 

[He]  was  delivered  for  our  offences,  and  raised 
again  for  our  justification. — Romans,  iv.  25. 

It  is  sown  in  dishonour,  it  is  raised  in  glory;  it  is 
sown  in  weakness,  it  is  raised  in  power.— 1  Corin- 
thians, xv.  43. 

'  He's  delightful  company,  that  man  is,  sir,  .  .  . 
but  he  has  that  one  draxyback.  If  the  ghost  of  his 
grandfather,  sir,  was  to  rise  before  him  this  minute, 
he'd  ask  him  for  the  loan  of  his  acceptance  on  an 
eighteenpenny  stamp.' — 'Dear  me,'  exclaimed  Mr. 
Pickwick.—'  Yes,'  added  Mr.  Smangle;  '  and  if  he'd 
the  power  of  raising  him  again,  he  would,  in  two 
months  and  three  days  from  this  time,  to  renew  the 
bill !' — Dickens,  Pickwick  Papers,  ch.xliv. 

16.  Occasion ;  begin. 

Thou  shalt  not  raise  a  false  report.— Exodus 
xxiii.  1. 

The  common  ferryman  of  Egypt,  that  wafted  over 
the  dead  bodies  from  Memphis,  was  made  by  the 
Greeks  to  be  the  ferryman  of  hell,  and  solemn 
stories  raised  after  him.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

Wantonness  and  pride 
liaise  out  of  friendship  hostile  deeds  in  peace. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  795. 

1 7.  Set  up  ;  utter  loudly. 

At  his  approach  they  raised  a  rueful  cry, 
And  beat  their  breasts,  and  raised  their  hands  on 
high.          Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  i.  43. 

18.  Collect ;  obtain  a  certain  sum. 

Britain,  once  despised,  can  raise 
As  ample  sums,  as  Rome  in  Cajsar's  days. 

Arbuthnot. 

I  should  not  thus  be  bound 
If  I  had  means,  aud  could  but  raise  five  pound 
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19.  Collect;  assemble;  levy. 

He  out  of  smallest  things  could  without  end 
Have  raised  incessant  armies. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  137. 

20.  Give  rise  to. 

Higher  argument 

Remains,  sufficient  of  itself  to  raise 
That  name.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  is.  42. 

21.  Make  porous;  leaven. 

The  mixing  of  leaven  was  forbid ;  as  by  raising  the 
bread,  it  made  it  to  be  more  in  show  than  in  sub- 
stance.—Grew,  Cosmologia  Sacra,  b.  iv.  ch.  viii.  124. 
(Ord  MS.) 

22.  Procure  to  be  bred  or  propagated  :    (as, 
'  He  raised  sheep' ;  '  He  raised  wheat  where 
none  grew  before'). 

23.  To  raise  is,  in  all  its  senses,  to  elevate 
from  low  to  high,  from  mean  to  illustrious, 
from  obscure  to  famous,  or  to  do  some- 
thin.?  that  may  be  by  an  easy  figure  refer- 
red to  local  elevation. 

liaise  paste.  Form  paste  into  pies  without 
a  dish. 

Miss  Liddy  can  dance  a  jig,  and  raise  paste.— 
Spectator. 

Raise  a  siege.  Relinquish  the  attack  of  a 
place,  and  the  works  thrown  up  against  it. 
(This  sense  is  modern ;  and  seems  to  con- 
tradict, as  Mr.  Malone  also  observes,  the 
assertion  of  Dr.  Johnson  under  the  23rd 
meaning ;  this  implying  extinction,  putting 
an  end  to ;  unless  the  action,  raising  a 
siege,  be  interpreted  the  rising  up  and  de- 
parting of  those  who  had  sat  down  before 
the  place). 
Raiser,  s.  One  who,  that  which,  raises. 

And  drinke  the  dark-deepe  water  of  the  spring, 
Bright  Arethusa,  the  most  nourishing 
Raiser  of  herds.  Chapman. 

Then  shall  stand  up  in  his  estate  a,  raiser  of  taxes. 
—Daniel,  xi.  20. 

They  that  are  the  first  raisers  of  their  houses, 

are  most  indulgent  towards  their  children. — Bacon. 

He  that  boasts  of  his  ancestors,  the  founders  and 

raisers  of  a  family,  doth  confess  that  he  hath  less 

virtue. — Jeremy  Taylor. 

Raisin.  s.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  racemus.']  See  last 
extract. 

Dried  grapes  or  raisins,  boiled  in  a  convenient 
proportion  of  water,  make  a  sweet  liquor,  which 
being  betimes  distilled,  afford  an  oil  and  spirit  much 
like  the  raisins  themselves. — Boyle. 

Raisins  are  the  fruit  of  the  vine  suffered  to  re- 
main on  the  tree  till  perfectly  ripened,  and  then 
dried :  grapes  of  every  kind,  preserved  in  this  man- 
ner, are  called  raisins,  but  those  dried  in  the  sun 
are  much  sweeter  and  pleasanter  than  those  dried 
in  ovens ;  they  are  called  jar  raisins,  from  their 
being  imported  in  earthen  jars.— Sir  J.  Hill,  Ma- 
teria  Medica. 

Rake.  s.  [A.S.  raca.~]  Instrument  with 
teeth,  by  which  the  ground  is  divided,  or 
light  bodies  are  gathered  up. 

At  Midsummer  down  with  the  brembles   and 

brakes, 
And  after  abroad  with  thy  forkes  and  thy  rakes. 

T'usser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of 

good  Husbandry. 

O  that  thy  bounteous  Deity  would  please 
To  guide  my  rake  upon  the  chinking  sound 
Of  some  vast  treasure  hidden  under  ground. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  Persius,  ii.  20. 
He  examines  his  face  in  the  stream,  combs  his 
rueful  locks  with  a  rake. — Garth. 

Lean  as  a  rake.     Showing  the  ribs. 
His  body  lean  and  meagre  as  a  rake. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

As  lean  as  rake  in  every  rib.  Churchyard, 

Discourse  of  Man's  Life:  1593. 
Rake.  v.  a.     [A.S.  racianJ] 

1.  Gather  with  a  rake;  dress  land  with  a 
rake. 

Mow  barlie,  and  rake  it,  and  set  it  on  cocks. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good 

Husbandry. 

Harrows'  iron  teeth  shall  everywhere 
Rake  helmets  up.  May,  Translation  of  Virgil, 

Georgics. 

If  it  be  such  a  precious  jewel  as  the  world  takes 
it  for,  yet  they  are  forced  to  rake  it  out  of  dung- 
hills ;  and  accordingly  the  apostle  gives  it  a  value 
suitable  to  its  extract.— South,  Sermons. 

2.  Clear  with  a  rake. 

As  they  rake  the  green-appearing  ground, 
And  drive  the  dusky  wave  across  the  mead, 
The  russet  hay-cock  rises. 

Thomson,  Seasons,  Summer. 
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3.  Draw  together,  as  with  a  rake. 

An  easy  desire  to  rake  together  whatsoever  might 
prejudice  or  any  way  hinder  the  credit  of  apo- 
cryphal books,  hath  caused  the  collector's  pen  so  to 
run  ,as  it  were  on  wheels,  that  the  mind  which 
should  guide  it  had  no  leisure  to  think. — Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

What  piles  of  wealth  hath  he  accumulated ! 
How,  i'  the  name  of  thrift, 
Does  he  rake  this  together? 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 
A  sport  more  formidable 
Had  raked  together  village  rabble. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  2,  675. 

_  Ill-gotten  goods  are  squandered  away  with  as 
little  conscience  as  they  were  raked  together. — Sir 
R.  L' Estrange. 

With  out. 

Many  statutes  had  been  enacted  in  preceding 
reigns, ...  of  which  the  pecuniary  penalties  . .  . 
were  so  little  enforced  as  to  have  lost  their  terror. 
These  his  [Henry  Vll.'s]  ministers  raked  out  from 
oblivion  ;  and,  prosecuting  such  as  could  not  afford 
to  endure  the  law's  severities,  filled  his  treasure 
with  the  dishonourable  produce  of  amercements 
and  forfeitures. — Hallam,  Constitutional  History  of 
England,  ch.v. 

The  Macedonians  entered  the  next  day,  and  found 
only  a  mass  of  smoking  ruins ;  but  when  they  had 
quenched  the  fire,  were  still  able  to  rake  out  a  rich 
booty  of  gold  and  silver. — Bishop  Thirlwall,  His- 
tory of  Greece,  ch.  Ivii. 

4.  Scour ;  search  with  eager  and  vehement 
diligence. 

The  statesman  rakes  the  town  to  find  a  plot. 

Swift. 

5.  Heap  together  and  cover :    to  '  rake  the 
fire '  is  still  used ;  that  is,  to  cover  live 
embers  by  raking  ashes  over  them ;  or  to 
heap  small  coals  on  the  fire,  that  it  may 
burn  all  night. 

Here,  in  the  sands, 

Thee  I'll  rake  up,  the  post  uusanctified 
Of  murderous  lechers. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 
The  blazing  wood  may  to  the  eye  seem  great, 
But  'tis  the  fire  raked  up  that  has  the  heat, 
And  keeps  it  long.  Sir  J.  Suckling. 

6.  Pass  swiftly  and  violently  over  ;  scour. 

Thy  thunder's  roarings  rake  the  skies ; 
Thy  fatal  lightning  swiftly  flies. 

Sandys,  Paraphrase  of  the  Psalms,  Ixxvi. 

7.  Cannonade  a  ship  on  the  stern  or  head, 
so  that  the  balls   shall   scour  the  whole 
length  of  the  decks :  (as,  '  The  ship  was 
raked  fore  and  aft'). 

Rake.  s.  [Fr.  racaille  —  rabble.]  Loose, 
disorderly,  vicious,  wild,  gay,  thoughtless 
fellow ;  man  addicted  to  pleasure. 

The  next  came  with  her  son,  who  was  the  greatest 
rake  in  the  place,  but  so  much  the  mother's  darling, 
that  she  left  her  husband  for  the  sake  of  this  grace- 
less youth. — Addison. 

Hakes  hate  sober  grave  gentlewomen.— Arbuthnot. 
Men,  some  to  business,  some  to  pleasure  take ; 
But  every  woman  is  at  heart  a  rake. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  ii.  215. 
The  sire  saw  smiling  his  own  virtues  wake ; 
The  mother  begg'd  the  blessing  of  a  rake. 

Id.,  Dunciad,  iv.  285. 

To  dance  at  publick  places,  that  fops  and  rakes 
might  admire  the  fineness  of  her  shape,  and  the 
beauty  of  her  motions. — Law. 

She  affocted  the  company  of  rakes,  gave  herself 
all  manner  of  airs,  was  never  easy  but  abroad,  or 
when  she  had  a  party  at  my  chambers.— Fielding, 
Adventures  of  Joseph  Andrews. 

Rake.  v.  n. 

\.  Search ;  grope. 

If  you  hide  the  crown 
Even  in  your  hearts,  there  will  he  rake  for  it. 

Sliakespear,  Henry  V.  ii.  4. 
It  is  as  offensive  as  to  rake  into  a  dunghill. — 
South,  Sermons. 

Another  finds  the  way  to  dye  in  grain  . . . 
Or  for  the  golden  ore  in  rivers  rakes, 
Then  melts  the  mass. 

Dry  den.  Translation  of  Persius,  ii.  116. 
After  having  made  essays  into  it,  as  they  do  for 
coal  in  England,  they  rake  into  the  most  promising 
parts.— Addison. 

2.  Pass  with  violence. 

When  Pas  hand  reached  him  to  take, 
The  fox  on  knees  and  elbows  tumbled  down : 

Pas  could  not  stay,  but  over  him  did  rake, 
And  crown'd  the  earth  with  his  first  touching 
crown.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

3.  Play  the  part  of  a  rake. 

Women  hid  their  necks,  and  veil'd  their  faces, 
Nor  rornp'd,  nor  raked,  nor  stared  at  publick  places. 
Shenstone,  Epilogue  to  Cleone. 
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Rakehell.  s.  Wild,  worthless,  dissolute,  de- 
bauched, sorry  fellow. 

The  king,  when  he  heard  of  Perkins's  siege  of 
Exeter,  said  in  sport,  that  the  king  of  rakehells  was 
landed  in  the  west,  and  that  he  hoped  now  to  see 
him.— Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

A  rakehell  of  the  town,  whose  character  is  set  off 
with  excessive  prodigality,  profaneness,  intemper- 
ance, and  lust,  is  rewarded  with  a  lady  of  great 
fortune  to  repair  his  own,  which  his  vices  had  al- 
most ruined.— Swift. 
Brother  Simkin's  grown  a  rakehell ; 

Cards  and  dicing  every  day ; 
Jenny  laughs  at  tabernacle, 

Tabitha  Runt  has  gone  astray. 

Anstey,  Bath  Guide 

Rakehell.  adj.  Base  ;  wild ;  outcast ;  worth- 
less. 

Out  of  the  fry  of  these  rakehell  horse-boys,  grow- 
ing up  in  knavery  and  villainy,  are  their  kern  con- 
tinually supplied.— Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of 
Ireland. 

Amid  their  rakehell  bands, 
They  spy'd  a  lady  left  all  succourlesse. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Rakehelly,  adj.     Wild  ;  dissolute. 

I  scorn  the  rakehelly  rout  of  our  ragged  rymers, 
which  without  learning  boast,  without  judgement 
jangle,  without  reason  rage  and  foam  —Epistle  Pre~ 
fatory  to  Spenser's  Shepherd's  Calendar. 

No  breaking  of  windows  or  glasses  for  spight, 
And  spoiling  the  goods  for  a  rakehelly  prank. 

B.  Jonson. 

'I  would  not  force  you,  if  I  did  not  love  you! 
Don't  I  want  you  to  be  happy  P  But  I  know  what 
yon  would  have.  You  want  young  Oakly,  a  rake- 
helly drunken— '.—G.Colman  the  elder,  Tlie  Jealous 
Wife,  iv.  2. 

Raker,  s.     One  who  rakes. 

The  churches  are  closed,  the  city  gates  will  not 
open  to  the  cardinals,  because  they  are  not  preach- 
ers, but  robbers;  not  peacemakers,  but  plunderers; 
not  the  restorers  of  the  world,  but  greedy  rakersnp 
of  gold.— Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity, 
b.  viii.  ch.  vii. 

Rakeshame.  s.     Base,  rascally  fellow. 

Tormentors,  rooks,  and  rakesJiames,  sold  to  lucre. 
— Milton,  Of  Reformation  in  England,  b.ii. 

Raking:,  part.  adj.     Cannonading  the  op- 
posing ship  fore  and  aft. 

The  Belgians  tack  upon  our  rear, 
And  raking  chase-guns  through  our  sterns  they 
send.  Dry  den,  A  nnus  Mirabilis. 

Rakish,  adj.     Loose  ;  lewd  ;  dissolute. 

There  seldom  can  be  peculiarity  in  the  love  of  a 
rakish  heart. — Richardson,  Clarissa. 
Rallied,  part.  adj.     Recovered;  rearranged. 

With  rallied  arms  to  try  what  may  be  yet 
Regain'd  in  heaven.     Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  269. 

Rally,  v.  a.     [Fr.  rattier.'}     Recover,  reani- 
-  mate,  or  rearrange  disordered  or  dispersed 
forces. 

Publick  arguing  serves  to  whet  the  wits  of  here- 
ticks,  and  by  shewing  weak  parts  of  their  doctrines, 
prompts  them  to  rally  all  their  sophistry  to  fortify 
them  with  fallacy.—  Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Chris- 
tian Piety. 

Luther  deters  men  from  solitariness;  but  he 
does  not  mean  from  a  sober  solitude,  that  rallies 
our  scattered  strengths,  and  prepares  us  against 
any  new  encounters  from  without. — Bishop  Alter- 
bury. 

Rally,  v.  a.  [Fr.  railler.]    Treat  with  slight 

contempt ;  treat  with  satirical  merriment.' 

Honeycomb  has  not  lived  a  month,  for  these  forty 

years,  out  of  the  smoke  of  London,  and  rallies  me 

upon  a  country  life.—  Addison,  Spectator. 

If  after  the  reading  of  this  letter,  you  find  your- 
self in  a  humour  rather  to  rally  and  ridicule,  than 
to  comfort  me,  I  desire  you  would  throw  it  into  the 
fire.— Id. 

Strep hon  had  long  confess'd  his  am'rous  pain, 
Which  gay  Corinna  rally'd  with  disdain. 

Gay,  The  Fan,  i.  39. 
Rally,  v.  n.     Exercise  satirical  merriment. 

They  writ,  and  rallied,  and  rhymed,  and  sung, 
and  said,  and  said  nothing.— Swift,  Tale  of  a  Tub, 
§  2. 

Rally,  v.  n.     Come  together  in  a  hurry; 
come  again  into  order. 

The  Grecians  rally,  and  their  pow'rs  unite ; 
With  fury  charge  us. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  ii.  561. 
If  God  should  sliew  this  perverse  man  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth,  springing  out  of  nothing, 
he  might  say  that  innumerable  parts  of  matter 
chanced  just  then  to  rally  together,  and  to  form, 
themselves  into  this  new  world.— ArcMishop  Til- 
lotson. 

Rallying-,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  one  who  rallies: 
(in  the  extract,  in  the  way  of  satire). 
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Then  imagine  . . .  the  mutual  rallyings,  the  decla- 
rations that '  they  were  not  much  frightened '  of  the 
assembled  galaxy.— C,  Lamb,  On  the  Productions  of 
Modern  Art. 
Ram.  5.     [A.S.] 

1.  Male  sheep:  (in  some  provinces,  a  tup). 
The  ewes  being  rank,  in  the  end,  turned  to  the 
rams.      Sliakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  8. 
An  old  sheep-whistling  rogue,  a  ram  tender.— Id., 
Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 

Much  like  a  well  growne  bel-weather,  or  feltred 
ram  he  shews. 

Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Iliad. 
You  may  draw  the  bones  of  a  ram's  head  hung 
with  strings  of  beads  and  ribands. — Peacham,  On 
Drawing. 

Even  though  a  snowy  ram  thou  shalt  behold 
Prefer  him  not  in  haste,  a  husband  to  thy  fold. 

Dryden,  Translation  oftJie  Georgics,  iii.  594. 

•2.  Aries,  the  vernal  sign. 

i  The  ram  having  pass'd  the  sea,  serenely  shines, 

And  leads  the  year. 

Creech,  Translation  of  Manilius. 

3.  Instrument  with  an  iron  head  to  batter 
walls. 

Judas  with  his  company,  calling  upon  the  great 
Lord  of  the  world,  who  without  any  rams  or  en- 
pines  of  war  did  cast  down  Jericho  in  the  time  of 
Joshua,  gave  a  fierce  assault  against  the  walls. — 
2  Maccabees,  xii.  15. 

Let  not  the  piece  of  virtue,  which  is  set 
Betwixt  us,  as  the  cement  of  our  love, 
To  keep  it  builded,  be  the  ram  to  batter 
The  fortress  of  it. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  2. 

4.  In  Naval  Warfare.     Vessel  built  for  the 
purpose  of  breaking  or  running-down  an 
adversary's  ship,  rather  than  for  carrying 
guns. 

Ram.  v.  a. 

1.  Drive  with  violence,  as  with  a  battering 
ram. 

Ram  thou  thy  fruitful  tidings  in  mine  ears, 
That  long  time  have  been  barren. 

Shalcespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  5. 

Having  no  artillery  nor  engines,  and  finding  that 
he  could  do  no  good  by  ramming  with  logs  of 
timber,  he  set  one  of  the  gates  on  fire. — Bacon,  His- 
tory of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

Here  many  poor  people  roll  in  vast  balls  of  snow, 
which  they  ram  together,  and  cover  from  the  sun- 
shine.—Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

2.  Fill  with  anything  driven  hard  together. 

As  when  that  devilish  iron  engine  wrought 
In  deepest  hell,  and  framed  by  furies  skill, 
With  windy  nitre  and  quick  sulphur  fraught, 
And  ramm'd  with  bullet  round,  ordaiu'd  to  kill. 

Spenser. 

He  that  proves  the  king, 
To  him  will  we  prove  loyal;  till  that  time, 
Have  we  ramm'd  up  our  gates  against  the  world. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  ii.  1. 

[This]  into  hollow  engines,  long  and  round, 
Thick  ramm'd,  at  th'  other  bore  with  touch  of  fire 
Dilated  and  infuriate,  shall  send  forth 
Such  implements  of  mischief,  as  shall  dash 
To  pieces.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  484. 

A  ditch  drawn  between  two  parallel  furrows,  was 
filled  with  some  sound  materials,  and  rammed  to 
make  the  foundation  solid. — Arbuthnot,  Tables  of 
ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

Ram.  adj.  Stinking :  (as, '  As  ram  as  a  fox'). 
Ham-headed,  adj.  Headed  like  a  ram  ;  pro- 
vided with  horns.    See  Ramhead. 
'Tis  honour  for  the  head  to  have  the  name, 

Derived  from  the  ram  that  rules  the  same : 

And  that  the  ram  doth  rule  the  head  I  know, 

For  every  almanack  the  same  doth  show. 

You  that  on  Acidalion's  brooks 

Do  sit  and  live  on  ladies'  looks, 

And  by  your  way  of  life  would  prove 

There  is  no  living  like  to  love ; 

Listen  a  little  to  my  rime, 

The  more  because  'tis  cuckow  time, 

For  fear  you  should  be  this  day  wedded, 

And  on  the  next  day  be  ram-headed. 

Poor  Robin:  1713. 

Ramage.  s.    Branches  of  trees  ;  song  of  wild 
birds  among  the  branches. 

Ramar/e,  boughs,  branches,  or  any  thing  that  be- 
longs thereto ;  hence  the  warbling  of  birds  recorded, 
or  learnt,  as  they  sit  on  boughs :  also  kindred,  or 
lineage,  or  a  branch  of  a  pedigree.— Cotgrave. 

My  lute,  be  as  thou  wast,  when  thou  didst  grow 
With  thy  green  mother  in  some  shady  grove ; 
When  immclodiou.s  winds  but  made  thee  move, 
And  birds  on  thee  their  ramage  did  bestow. 

Drummond,  Sonnet  to  his  Lute. 
Ramage.  adj.     Wild;  shy. 

Nor  must  you  expect  from  high  antiquity  the 
mstmctioris  of  eyess  and  ramage  hawks.  —  Sir  T. 
Browne,  Miscellanies,  p.  118. 
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Ramberg.  s.  [?  ram-bark.']  Kind  of  vessel, 
or  ship,  so  called. 

By  virtue  thereof,  through  the  retention  of  some 
aerial  gusts,  are  the  huge  ramberges,  mighty  gal- 
lions,  &c..  launched  from  their  stations.  —  Ozell, 
Translation  of  Rabelais,  b.  iii.  ch.  ii.  (Nares  by  H. 
and  W.J" 

Ramble,  v.  n.  Rove  loosely  and  irregularly; 
wander. 

He  that  is  at  liberty  to  ramble  in  perfect  dark- 
ness, what  is  his  liberty  better  than  if  driven  up  and 
down  as  a  bubble  by  the  wind  ? — Locke. 

Ramble,  s.   Wandering;  irregular  excursion. 
This  conceit  puts  us  upon  the  ramble  up  and 
down  for  relief,  till  very  weariness  brings  us  at  last 
to  ourselves. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Coming  home  after  a  short  Christmas  ramble,  I 
found  a  letter  upon  my  table. — Swift. 
She  quits  the  narrow  path  of  sense 
For  a  dear  ramble  through  impertinence. 

Id.,  Miscellanies. 
Rambler.  s.     One  who  rambles. 

Says  the  rambler,  we  must  e'en  beat  it  out. — Sir 
R.  L' Estrange. 

Rambling,  verbal abs.  Wandering;  irregu- 
lar excursion. 

Shame  naturally  contracts  and  unites,  and  thereby 
fortifies,  the  spirits ;  fixes  the  rumblings  of  fancy, 
and  so  reduces  and  gathers  the  man  into  himself.— 
South,  Sermons. 

His  [Dryden's]  digressions  and  ramblings,  which 
he  himself  says  he  learned  of  honest  Montaigne,  are 
interesting  and  amusing. — J.  Warton,  Essay  on  tlie 
Writings  and  Genius  of  Pope. 

Rambling,  part.  adj.     Roving ;  wandering. 
Chapman  has  taken  advantage  of  an  immeasurable 
length  of  verse,  notwithstanding  which,  there  is 
scarce  any  paraphrase  so  loose  and  rambling  as  his. 
— Pope. 

Never  ask  leave  to  go  abroad,  for  you  will  be 
thought  an  idle  rambling  fellow.— Swift,  Advice  to 
Servants,  Directions  to  the  Footman. 

O'er  his  ample  sides  the  rambling  sprays 
Luxuriant  shoot.  Thomson,  Seasons,  Spring. 

Rambooze.  s.  [  ?  ]     See  extract. 

Rambooee  [is]  a  drink  made  of  wine,  ale,  eggs,  and 
sugar  in  the  winter  ,time ;  or  of  wine,  milk,  sugar, 
and  rosewater  in  the  summer  time. — Bailey. 
Ramequins.  s.  [Fr.]    See  extracts.     In  the 
cookery  books  where  the  word  is  now  found 
it  is  spelt  rammehins.    It  seems  to  be  the 
old  name  of  what  is  now  called  a  fondue. 

Ramequins,  in  cookery  [are]  small  slices  of  bread 
covered  with  a  farce  of  cheese  and  eggs. — Bailey. 
Ramhead.  s.     Cuckold.     Obsolete. 

To  be  called  ramhead  is  a  title  of  honour,  and  a 
name  proper  to  all  men.— Taylor  (The  Water-poet). 
Ramification,  s. 

1.  Division  or  separation  into  branches  ;  act 
of  branching  out. 

By  continuation  of  profane  histories  or  other 
monuments  kept  together,  the  genealogies  and  ra- 
mifications of  some  single  families  to  a  vast  exten- 
sion may  be  preserved. — Sir  M.  Hale. 

2.  Small  branches. 

As  the  blood  and  chyle  pass  together  through  the 
ramifications  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  they  will  be 
still  more  perfectly  mixed ;  but  if  a  pipe  is  divided 
into  branches,  and  these  again  subdivided,  the  red 
and  white  liquors,  as  they  pass  through  the  ramifi- 
cations, will  be  more  intimately  mixed;  the  more 
ramifications,  the  mixture  will  be  the  more  perfect. 
Arbuthnot. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  I  can  trace  in  detail 
the  way  in  which,  owing  to  these  peculiarities,'  the 
civilization  of  Europe  has  diverged  from  all  others 
that  preceded  it.  To  do  this  would  require  a  learn- 
ing and  a  reach  of  thought  to  which  hardly  any 
single  man  ought  to  pretend;  since  it  is  one  thing 
to  have  a  perception  of  a  large  and  general  truth, 
and  it  is  another  thing  to  follow  out  that  truth  in 
all  its  ramifications,  and  prove  it  by  such  evidence 
as  will  satisfy  ordinary  readers.— Buckle,  History  of 
Civilization  in  England,  vol.  i.  ch.  ii. 

Ramify,  v.  a.     Separate  into  branches. 

If  we  observe  how  the  increasing  division  of  labour 
in  societies  is  accompanied  by  a  closer  co-operation ; 
and  how  the.  agencies  of  different  social  actions, 
while  becoming  in  one  respect  more  distinct,  be- 
come in  another  respect  more  minutely  ramified 
through  each  other ;  we  shall  understand  better  the 
increasing  physiological  co-operation  that  accom- 
panies increasing  physiological  division  of  labour.— 
— Herbert  Spencer,  Inductions  of  Biology,  §  59. 

Ramify,  v.  a.    Be  parted  into  branches. 

Asparagus  affects  the  urine  with  a  fetid  smell, 
especially  if  cut  when  they  are  white;  when  they 
are  older,  and  begin  to  ramify,  they  lose  this  qua- 
lity.—  Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of 
Aliments. 

_  To  search  out  the  secret  roots  of  such  a  produc- 
tion, ramified  through  successive  layers  of  centuries, 
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and  drawing  nourishment  from  each,  may  be  work, 
and  too  hard  work,  for  the  deepest  philosopher  and 
critic. — Carlyle,  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays, 
The  Nibelungen  Lied. 

Ramline.  s.  In  Shipbuilding.  Line  of  cord 
by  which  the  central  line  in  mast-making 
or  laying  a  deck  is  marked. 

Rammer,  s.     One  who,  that  which,  rams. 

1.  Instrument  with  which  anything  is  driven 
hard. 

The  master  bricklayer  must  try  the  foundations 
with  an  iron  crow  and  rammer,  to  see  whether  the 
foundations  are  sound.— Moxon,  Mechanical  Ex- 
ercises. 

2.  Stick  with  which  the  charge  is  forced  into 
the  gun. 

A  mariner  loading  a  gun  suddenly,  while  he  was 
ramming  in  a  cartridge,  the  powder  took  fire,  and 
shot  the  rammer  out  of  his  hand.— Wiseman,  Sur- 
gery. 
Rammish,  adj.    Strong- scented. 

Rammish  stench,  blood,  poison. 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  109. 

Any  sensible  snout  may  wind  Sir  Roderick  by  his 
rammish  complexion.  —  Return  from  Parnassus. 
(Ord  MS.) 

Savonarola  discommends  goat's  flesh ;  and  so  doth 

Bruerinus,  calling  it  a  filthy  beast,  and  rammish; 

and  therefore  supposeth  it  will  breed  rank  and  filthy 

substance.— Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  65. 

Rammy.  adj.     Like  a  ram  ;  strong-scented. 

Galen  takes  exception  at  mutton,  but  without 
question  he  means  the  rammy  mutton  which  is  in 
Turkey  and  Asia  Minor.  —  Burton,  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,  pt.  ii.  §  2. 

Ramous.  adj.  [Lat.  ramus  =  branch  ;  ramo- 
sus  =  branchy.]  Branchy;  consisting  of 
branches. 

Which  vast  contraction  and  expansion  seems  un- 
intelligible, by  feigning  the  particles  of  air  to  be 
springy  and  ramous,  or  rolled  up  like  hoops,  or  by 
any  other  means  than  a  repulsive  power.— Sir  I. 
Newton,  On  Opticks. 

A  ramous  efflorescence  of  a  fine  white  spar  found 
hanging  from  a  crust  of  like  spar,  at  the  top  of  an 
old  wrought  cavern. — Woodward,  On  Fossils. 
Ramp.  v.  n.     [Fr.  ramper.J 

1.  Leap  with  violence;  rage. 

Foaming  tarr,  their  bridles  they  would  champ, 
And  trampling  the  fine   element,   would  fiercely 
ramp.  Spenser. 

Upon  a  bull  that  deadly  bellowed, 
Two  horrid  lions  rampt,  and  seized  and  tugg'd. 

Chapman. 

2.  Sport;  play;  romp. 

Sporting  the  lion  ramp'd;  and  in  his  paw 
Dandled  the  kid.        Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  343. 
They  dance  in  a  round,  cutting  capers  and  ramp- 
ing.        Swift,  Description  of  an  Irish  Feast. 

3.  Climb,  as  a  plant. 

The  prelates  would  have  St.  Paul's  words  ramp 
one  over  another,  as  they  use  to  climb  into  their 
livings  and  bishopricks. — Milton,  Animadversions 
upon  a  Defence  of  the  Humble  Remonstrance,  §  12. 

Furnished  with  claspers  and  tendrils,  they  catch 
hold  of  them,  and  so  ramping  upon  trees,  they 
mount  up  to  a  great  height.— Ray,  Wisdom  of  God 
manifested  in  the  Works  of  the  Creation. 
Ramp.  \. 

1.  Leap ;  spring. 

He  is  vaulting  variable  ramps, 
In  your  despight,  upon  your  purse. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  i.  7. 
The  bold  Ascalonite 

Fled  from  his  lion  ramp,  old  warriors  turn'd 
Their  plated  backs  under  his  heel. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  138. 

2.  Romp. 

Nay,  fye  on  thee,  thou  rampe,  thou  ryg,  with  all 
that  take  thy  part.  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle 

Although  that  she  were  a  lusty  bouncing  rampe, 
somewhat  like  Gallimetta,  or  Maid  Marian. — Gabriel 
Harvey. 

What  victlers  follow  Bacchus'  oampes, 
Fooles,  fiddlers,  panders,  pimps  and  rampes. 

Lyly,  Sappho  and  Phaon,  iii.  l. 

The  author  represents  Belinda  a  fine,  modest 
well-bred  lady ;  and  yet  in  the  very  next  canto  she 
appears  an  arrant  ramp  and  a  tomrigg.— Detmis  On 
Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock,  p.  16 :  1728 

Rampalllan.  s.     Mean  wretch ;  scamp. 

Away,  you  scullion,  you  rampallian,  you  fusti- 
larian  \-Sliakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  ii.  l 

Out  upon  them,  rampallions!  I'll  keep  myself  safe 
enough  out  of  their  fingers,— Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
Honest  Man's  Fortune. 

Rampancy.  s.    Prevalence;  exuberance. 

The  pope  had  so  overmastered  all ; ...  the  tem- 
poral power  being  quite  in  a  manner  evacuated  bv 
the  rampancy  of  the  spiritual.— Dr.  H.  More  Expo- 
sition of  the  Epistles  sent  to  the  Seven  Churches 
preface. 
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As  they  are  come  to  this  height  and  rampancy  of 
vice,  from  the  countenance  of  their  betters,  so  they 
have  took  some  steps  in  the  same,  that  the  extrava- 
gances of  the  young  carry  with  them  the  approba- 
tion of  the  old.—  South,  Sermons. 

Rampant,  adj. 

1.  Exuberant;  overcrowing  restraint. 

The  foundation  of  this  behaviour  towards  persons 
set  apart  for  the  service  of  God,  can  be  nothing  else 
but  atheism ;  the  growing  rampant  sin  of  the  times. 
—South,  Sermons. 

The  seeds  of  death  grow  up,  till,  like  rampant 
weeds,  they  choke  the  teuder  flower  of  life.— Rich- 
ardson, Clarissa. 

The  abuse  [simony]  . . .  will  appear  yft  rampant, 
when  we  return  to  the  history  of  the  English 
Church.— Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity, 
b.  x.  ch.  ii. 

The  English  snob  rampant  always  does  this.— 
Tliackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.xvii. 

2.  In  Heraldry.     See  first  extract. 

Rampant  is  when  the  lion  is  reared  up  in  the 
escutcheon,  as  it  were  ready  to  combate  with  his 
enemy. — Peacham. 

If  a  lion  were  the  proper  coat  of  Judah,  yet  were 
it  not  probable  a  lion  rampant,  but  couchant  or 
dormant. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

The  tawny  lion  .  . . 
Rampant  shakes  his  braided  mane. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  464. 
Rampart,  is. 
1.  Platform  of  the  wall  behind  the  parapet. 

•2.  Wall  round  fortified  places. 

Yo'  have  cut  a  way  for  virtue  which  our  great  men 
Held  shut  up,  with  all  ramparts,  for  themselves. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy,  iii.  1. 
He  who  endeavours  to  know  his  duty,  and  prac- 
tises what  he  knows,  has  the  equity  of  God  to  stand 
as  a  mighty  wall  or  rampart  between  him  and 
damnation  for  any  infirmities. — South,  Sermons. 

No  standards,  from  the  hostile  ramparts  torn, . .  . 
Can  any  future  honour  (rive 
To  the  victorious  monarch's  name. 

Prior,  Carmen  Secularefor  tlie  year  1700,  xxv. 

Rampart,  v.  a.     Fortify  with  ramparts. 

The  marquis  directed  part  of  his  forces  to  ram- 
part the  gates  and  ruinous  places  of  the  walls. — Sir 
J.  Hayward. 

Ramping,  part.  adj. 

1.  Leaping,  or  bounding,  with  violence. 

Out  of  the  thickest  wood 
A  ramping  lyon  rushed  suddenly, 
Hunting  full  greedy  after  savage  blood. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  3, 5. 
They  gape  upon  me  with  their  mouths ;  as  it  were 
a  ramping  and  a  roaring  lion. — Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  Psalms,  xxii.  13. 

2.  Violent. 

All  which  require  a  style  not  ramping,  but  pas- 
sionately sedate  and  moving.— Phillips,  Theatrum 
Poeticum,  preface. 

3.  In  Botany.     Climbing :  ('  ramping  fumi- 
tory' is  the  Corydalis  claviculata). 

Hampton,  s.  [Fr.  ruiponce;  Lat.  rapunculus 
=  rape.]  Native  plant  of  the  genus  Cam- 
panula. 

Rampion  is  a  plant,  whose  tender  roots  are  eaten 
in  the  spring,  like  those  of  radishes.— Mortimer, 
Husbandry. 

Rampion— for  its  root  sow  in  a  bed  or  border, 
either  broadcast  or  in  drills  to  remain  where  sowed. 
Abercrombie,  Gardener's  Journal,  March. 

Rampire.  s.     Rampart. 

She  felt  it,  when  past  preventing,  like  a  river;  no 
ramp-ires  being  built  against  it,  till  already  it  have 
overflowed. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

The  son  of  Thetis,  rampire  of  our  host, 
Is  worth  our  care  to  keep. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  the  First  Book  of 

the  Iliad,  401. 

The  Trojans  round  the  place  a  rampire  cast, 
And  palisades  about  the  trenches  placed. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  ^!neid,  vii.  213. 

Rampire.  v.  a.     Rampart. 

Think  upon  every  word  you  will  speak,  before  you 
utter  it ;  and  remember  how  nature  hath  as' it  were 
rampired  up  the  tongue  with  teeth,  lips,  &c. — Sir 
H.  Sidney,  Letter  to  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Rampired.  part.  adj.  Provided  with,  de- 
fended by,  ramparts. 

Set  but  thy  foot 
Against  our  rampired  gates,  and  they  shall  ope. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  v.  5. 

Ramrod,  s.    Rod  for  ramming  the  charge  in 

fire-arms. 

Ramsons.  s.  Native  plant  of  the  genus 
Allium  (species,  ursinum). 

The  third  kind  of  garlike,  called  ramsons,  hath 
most  commonly  two  brode  blades  or  leaves.— Lyte, 
Translation  vfDodvens,  p.  731. 
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Ran.  s.      [  ?  ]      In  Eopemaking.      Reel  of 

twenty  yarns. 
Ranee,  s.     ?  Mineral  so  called. 

What  living  ranee,  what  rapting  ivory 
Swims  in  the  streams. 

Sylvester,  Translation  of  Dubartas, 

week  ii.  day  iv.  b.  i. 
She's  empty : 
Hark,  she  sounds  ;  there's  nothing  in't, 

The  spark -engendering  flint 
Shall  sooner  melt,  and  hardest  raunce  shall  first 
Dissolve  and  quench  thy  thirst. 

Quarles,  Emblems. 

Ranch,  v.  a.     [Italian,  rancare.]     Wrench. 

Against  a  stump  his  tusk  the  monster  grinds, 
And  ranch'd  his  hips  with  one  continued  wound. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 

Meleager  and  Atalanta. 
Emeticks  ranch,  and  keen  catharticks  scour. 

Garth. 

Rancid,  adj.  [Lat.  rancidus.']  Strong 
scented. 

The  oil,  with  which  fishes  abound,  often  turns 
rancid,  and  lies  heavy  on  the  stomach,  and  affects 
the  very  sweat  with  a  rancid  smell. — Arbuthnot,  On 
the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 
Rancidity,  s.     Quality  of  being  rancid. 
Rancidness,    s.      Attribute    suggested    by 
Rancid. 

From  this  food  [turnips]  their  flesh  has  contracted 
a  rancidness,  which  occasions  them  to  be  rejected 
by  nicer  judges  of  eating.—  White,  Natural  History 
ofSelborne,  p.  112. 

Rancorous,  adj.  Malignant ;  malicious  ; 
spiteful  in  the  utmost  degree  ;  abounding 
in,  showing  rancour. 

So  flamed  his  eyen  with  rage  and  rancorous  ire. 

Spenser. 

Because  I  cannot 

Duck  with  French  nods  and  apish  courtesy, 
I  must  be  held  a  rancorous  enemy. 

Shakespear,  RicJiard  HI.  i.  3. 
The  most  powerful  of  these  were  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees ;  of  whose  chief  doctrines  somn  notice  is 
taken  by  the  evangelists,  as  well  as  of  their  ran- 
corous opposition  to  thegospel  of  Christ.—  West,  On 
the  Resurrection. 

Howe  . . .  was  a  man  whom  no  check  could  abash ; 
arid  he  was  encouraged  by  the  applause  of  many 
hotheaded  members  of  his  party,  who  were  far  from 
foreseeing  that  he  would, after  having  been  the  most 
rancorous  and  unprincipled  of  Whigs,  become,  at 
no  distant  time,  the  most  rancorous  and  unprinci- 
pled of  Tories.  —  Macaulay,  History  of  England, 
ch.  ziv. 

Rancorously.  adv.    In  a  rancorous  manner. 
The  man  I  have  described  would  never  prostitute 
his  dignity  in  parliament  by  an  indecent  violence 
either  in  opposing  .or  defending  a  minister.    He 
would  not  at  one  moment  rancorously  persecute,  at 
another  basely  cringe  to  the  favourite  of  his  sove- 
reign.—Letters  ofJunius,  letter  xxxvi. 
Rancour.  s.  [N.Fr.  rancceur.']  ^ 

1.  Inveterate  malignity  ;    mulice  ;    stedfast 
implacability;  standing  hate. 

His  breast  full  of  rancor  like  canker  to  freat, 
His  heart  like  a  lion,  his  neighbour  to  eat. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of 

good  Husbandry,  ch.  liv. 

All  the  way  that  they  fled  for  very  rancour  and 
despite ;  in  their  return,  they  utterly  consumed  and 
wasted  whatsoever  they  had  before  left  unspoiled. — 
Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Rancour  will  out,  proud  prelate ;  in  thy  face 
I  see  thy  fury.    Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  i.  1. 

it  issues  from  the  rancour  of  a  villain, 
A  recreant  and  most  degenerate  traitor. 

Id.,  RicJiard  II.  \.  1. 
Such  ambush 
Waited  with  hellish  rancour  imminent. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  is.  408. 
No  authors  drew  upon  themselves  more  dis- 
pleasure than  those  who  deal  in  political  matters, 
which  is  justly  incurred,  considering  that  spirit  of 
rancour  and  virulence  with  which  works  of  this 
nature  abound. — Addison,  Freeholder. 

Presbyterians  and  their  abettors,  who  can  equally 
go  to  a  church  or  conventicle,  or  such  who  bear  a 
personal  rancour  towards  the  clergy.— Swift. 

2.  Virulence;  corruption. 

For  Banquo's  issue,  Duncan  have  I  murther'd ; 
Put  rancour  in  the  vessel  of  my  peace 
Only  for  them.  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  1. 

Rand.  *.  Edge ;  margin  ;  circumference : 
(whence  round,  as  of  beef). 

They  came  with  chopping  knives, 
To  cut  me  into  rands,  and  surloins,  and  so  powder 
me. 
Beaumont,  and  Fletcher,  Wild-Goose  Chase. 

Randan,  s. 

I.  Wherry  worked  by  two  oars  and  a  pair  of 
sculls 
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2.  See  Ride  Skimmington. 
Random.   *.     [N.Fr.  randon.]     Want  of  di- 
rection ;  want  of  rule  or  method ;  chance  • 
hazard ;  roving  motion. 

Well  it  is  seene  their  sheepe  bene  not  their  owne 
They  letten  them  runne  at  randon,  alone. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar,  May 
Asa  blindfold  bull  at  randon  fares, 
And  where  he  hits  nought  knows,  and  whom  he 
hurts  not  cares.  Id.,  Faerie  Queen. 

For  not  to  speke 

At  needy  random ;  but  my  breath  to  breake 
In  sacred  oath,  Ulysses  shall  return.          Chapman. 

Still,  thy  words  at  random,  as  before, 
Argue  thy  inexperience. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  930. 
He  lies  at  random  carelessly  diffused, 
With  languish'd  head  unpropt,      « 
As  one  past  hope  abandon'd. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  118. 
Fond  love  his  darts  at  random  throws, 
And  nothing  springs  from  what  he  sows.       Waller. 
The  striker  m  ust  be  dense,  and  in  its  best  velocity : 
the  angle  which  the  missive  is  to  mount  by,  if  we 
will  have  it  go  to  its  furthest  random,  must  be  the 
half  of  a  right  one ;  and  the  figure  of  the  missive 
must  be  such,  as  may  give  scope  to  the  air  to  bear 
it.— Sir  K.  Digby. 

In  the  days  of  old  the  birds  lived  at  random,  in  a 
lawless  state  of  anarchy;  but  in  time  they  moved  for 
the  setting  up  of  a  king.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange,  Fables. 
Who  could  govern  the  dependence  of  one  event 
upon  another,  if  that  event  happened  at  random,  and 
was  not  cast  into  a  certain  relation  to  some  fore- 
going purpose  to  direct  ?— South,  Sermons. 

"1'is  one  thing  when  a  person  of  true  merit  is 
drawn  as  like  as  we  can;  and  another,  when  we 
make  a  fine  thing  at  random,  and  persuade  the  next 
vain  creature  that  'tis  his  own  likeness.— Pope. 
Random,    adj.      Done   by  chance ;    roving 
without  direction. 

Virtue  borrow'd  but  the  arms  of  chance, 
And  struck  a  random  blow  !  'twas  fortune's  work, 
And  fortune  take  the  praise. 

Dry  den,  Spanish  Friar,  i.  1. 

Randon.   v.  n.     [N.Fr.  randonner.'}     Stray; 
wander ;  move  about  at  random. 

Shall  I  leave  them  free  to  randon  of  their  will  P 
Ferrex  and  Porrex.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Randy,   adj.    Riotous  j   obstreperous ;   dis- 
orderly. 
Ranforce.    *.      Ring  of  a  gun  next  to  the 

touch-hole. 

Range,  v.  a.    [Fr.  ranger.'}    Place  in  order ; 
put  in  ranks. 

Maccabeus  ranged  his  army  by  bands  .  .  .  and 
went  against  Timotheus. — 2  Maccabees,  xii.  20. 

He  saw  not  the  marquis  till  the  battle  was  ranged. 
— Lord  Clarendon,  History  oftlie  Grand  Rebellion. 
Men,  from  the  qualities  they  find  united  in  them, 
and  wherein  they  observe  several  individuals  to 
agree,  range  them  into  sorts  lor  the  convenience  of 
comprehensive  signs.— Locke. 

A  certain  form  and  order,  in  which  we  have  long 
accustomed  ourselves  to  range  our  ideas,  may  be 
best  for  us  now,  though  not  originally  best  iu  itself. 
—  Watts. 

Range,  v.  a.    Rove  over. 

To  the  copse  thy  lesser  spaniel  take, 
Teach  him  to  range  the  ditch,  and  force  the  brake. 
Gay,  Rural  Sports,  ii.  345. 

Range,    v.  a.     Separate  the  flour  from  the 

bran:  (as,  'to  range  through  a  sieve'). 
Range,  v.  n. 

1.  Rove  at  large. 

As  a  roaring  lion  and  a  ranging  bear ;  so  is  a  wicked 
ruler  over  a  poor  people. — Proverbs,  xxviii.  15. 

Caesar's  spirit,  ranging  for  revenge, 
With  Ate  by  his  side  come  hot  from  hell, 
Shall  in  these  confines,  with  a  monarch's  voice, 
Cry  havoc,  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Ceesar,  iii.  1. 
I  saw  him  in  the  battle  range  about ; 
And  watch'd  him,  how  he  singled  Clifford  forth. 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  ii.l. 
Man  hath  his  daily  work  of  body  or  mind. . . . 
And  the  regard  of  heaven  on  all  his  ways j 
While  other  animals  inactive  range, 
And  of  their  doings  God  takes  no  account. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  621. 
Thanks  to  my  stars,  1  have  not  ranged  about 
The  wilds  of  life  ere  I  could  find  a  friend. 

Addison,  Cato,  iii.l. 

2.  Be  placed  in  order ;  be  ranked  properly. 

'Tis  better  to  be  lowly  born, 
And  range  with  humble  livers  in  content, 
Than  to  be  perk'd  up  in  a  glistering  grief, 
And  wear  a  golden  sorrow. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  $. 
That  is  the  way  to  lay  the  city  fiat, 
To  bring  the  roof  to  the  foundation, 
And  bury  all  whigh  yet  distinctly  ranges, 
lu  heaps  of  ruin.  .          Id.,  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 


RANG 

Lie  in  a  particular  direction. 
Direct  my  course  so  right,  as  with  thy  hand  to 

show. 

Which  way  thy  forests  range,  which  way  thy  rivers 
flow.  Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  i. 

lange.  *.     [Fr.  rangee.'] 
Rank  ;  anything  placed  in  a  line. 

You  fled 

From  that  great  face  of  war,  whose  several  ranges 
Frighted  each  other. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and'  Cleopatra,  iii.  11. 
The  light,  which  passed  through  its  several  inter- 
stices, painted  so  many  ranges  of  colours,  which 
were  parallel  and  contiguous,  and  without  any  mix- 
ture of  white.— Sir  I.  Newton. 

i  From  this  walk  you  have  a  full  view  of  a  huge 
range  of  mountains,  that  lie  in  the  country  of  the 
Orisons.— Addison. 

These  ranges  of  barren  mountains,  by  condensing 

the  vapours  and  producing  rains,  fountains,  and 

i      rivers,  give  the  very  plains  that  fertility  they  boast 

of.—Bentley>  Sermons. 
I.  Class;  order. 

The  next  range  of  beings  above  him  are  the  im- 
material intelligences,  the  next  below  him  is  the 
sensible  nature.— Sir  M.  Hale. 

3.  Excursion;  wandering. 

He  may  take  a  range  all  the  world  over,  and  draw 
in  all  that  wide  circumference  of  sin  and  vice,  and 
centre  it  in  his  own  breast. — South,  Sermons. 
I.  Room  for  excursion. 

A  man  has  not  enough  range  of  thought,  to  look 
out  for  any  good  which  does  not  relate  to  his  own 
interest.— A  ddison. 

5.  Compass  taken  in  by  anything  excursive, 
extended,  or  ranked  in  order. 

The  range  and  compass  of  Hammond's  knowledge 
filled  the  whole  circle  of  the  arts.— Bishop  Fell,  Life 
of  Hammond. 

Far  as  creation's  ample  range  extends, 
The  scale  of  sensual  mental  powers  ascends. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  207. 
Judge  we  by  nature?  habit  can  efface, 
Interest  o'ercome,  or  policy  take  place  . . . 
Affections?  they  still  take  a  wider  range. 

Id.,  Moral  Essays,  i.  166. 
3.  Step  of  a  ladder. 

The  liturgy,  practised  in  England,  would  kindle 
that  jealousy,  as  the  prologue  to  that  design,  and  as 
the  first  range  of  that  ladder,  which  should  serve 
ti)  mount  over  all  their  customs. — Lord  Clarendon, 
History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion,. 

1.  Kitchen  grate. 

It  was  a  vault  ybuilt  for  great  dispence, 
With  many  ranges  rear'd  along  the  wall, 
And  one  great  chimney.  Spenser. 

The  buttery  must  be  visible,  and  we  need  for  our 
ranges  a  more  spacious  and  luminous  kitchen.— 
Sir  H.  Wotton,  Elements  of  Architecture. 

He  was  bid  at  his  first  coming  to  take  off  the 
range,  and  let  down  the  cinders. — Sir  R.  L' Es- 
trange. 

8.  Bolting  sieve  to  sift  meal. 
!).  Reach  of  a  gun  :  (as,  '  within  range'). 
Ranged,  part.  adj.  Placed  in  order ;  in  rank. 

Somewhat  raised 

By  false  presumptuous  hope,  the  ranged  powers 
Disband,  and  wandering,  each  his  several  way 
Pursues.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  521. 

Rangement.  s.     Arrangement.    Rare. 

They  are,  most  probably,  nothing  else  but  general 
abstract  ideas,  common  measures  and  receptacles 
formed  by  the  mind,  for  the  better  judgement, 
rangement,  and  adjustment  of  our  other  ideas.— 
Bishop  Waterland,  'Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  3S».  (Rich.) 

Ranger,  s. 

1.  One  that  ranges ;  rover;  robber. 

They  walk  not  widely  as  they  were  woont, 
For  fear  of  raunr/ers  and  the  great  hoont, 
But  privily  prolliug  to  and  fro. 

Spenser,  SJiepherd's  Calendar. 

Come,  says  the  ranger,  here's  neither  honour  nor 
money  to  be  got  by  staying.— Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

2.  Dog  that  beats  the  ground. 

Let  your  obsequious  ranger  search  around, 
Where  yellow  stubble  withers  on  the  ground ; 
Nor  will  the  roving  spy  direct  in  vain, 
But  numerous  coveys  gratify  thv  pain. 

Gay,  Rural  Sports,  ii.  325. 

3.  Officer  who  tends  the  game  of  a  forest. 

Their  father  Tyrrheus  did  his  fodder  bring, 
Tyrrheus,  chief  ranger  to  the  Latian  king. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vii.  675. 
Bangershlp.  s.     Office  of  the  keeper  of  a 
park  or  forest. 

Old  barons  were  angry  at  seeing  themselves  pre- 
ceded by  new  earls  from  Holland  and  Guelders. 
Garters,  gold  keys,  white  staves,  rangerships,  which 
had  been  considered  as  peculiarly  belonging  to  the 
hereditary  grandees  of  the  realm,  were  now  inter- 
cepted by  aliens.— Macaulay,  History  of  England, 
ch.  xxv. 


RANK 

Rangle.  r.  n.     Range.    Rare. 

All  that  abode  her  blows  their  blood  was  spilt, 
They  scaped  best  that  here  and  thither  rangled. 

SirJ.  Harrington,  Translation  of  Ariosto"s 
Orlando  Furioso,  xix.  56. 

Rank.  adj.     [A.S.  ranc.~] 

\ .  High  growing  ;  strong ;  luxuriant. 

Down  with  the  grasse, 
That  groweth  in  shadow  so  ranke  and  so  stout. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good 

Husbandry. 
Is  not  thilke  same  goteheard  proud, 

That  sits  in  yonder  bank. 
Whose  straying  heard  themselfe  shrowde 
Emong  the  bushes  rank '!  Spenser. 

Seven  ears  came  up  upon  one  stalk,  rank  and 
good. — Genesis,  xli.  5. 

Who  would  be  out,  being  before  his  beloved  mis- 
tress !— That  should  you,  if  I  were  your  mistress,  or 
I  should  think  my  honesty  ranker  than  my  wit.— 
Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  iv.  1 . 

In  which  disguise, 

While  other  jests  are  something  rank  on  foot, 
Her  father  hath  commanded  her  to  slip 
Away  with  Slender. 

Id..  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  5. 
Team  lastly  thither  com'n,  whose  water  is  so  rank, 
As  though  she  would  contend  with  Sabryn. 

Drayton. 

Hemp  most  hugely  rank.  Id. 

They  fancy  that  the  difference  lies  in  the  manner 
of  appulse,  one  being  made  by  a  fuller  or  ranker  ap- 
pulse  than  the  other. — Holder,  Elements  of  Speech. 
The  most  plentiful  season,  that  gives  birth  to  the 
finest  flowers,  produces  also  the  rankest  weeds. — 
Addison. 

2.  Fruitful ;  bearing  strong  plants. 

Seven  thousand  broad-tail'd  sheep  grazed  on  his 

downs ; 
Three  thousand  camels  his  rank  pastures  fed. 

Sandys,  Paraphrase  of  the  Book  of  Job. 
Where  land  is  rank,  'tis  not  good  to  sow  wheat 
after  a  fallow.— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

3.  Strong- scented  ;  rancid. 

Rank  smelling  rue,  and  cummin  good  for  eyes. 


In  their  thick  breaths, 
Rank  of  gross  diet,  shall  we  be  enclouded, 
And  forced  to  drink  their  vapour. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  2. 

The  ewes,  being  rank,  in  the  end,  turned  to  the 

rams.  Id.,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

The  dry  marshes  such  a  stench  convey, 

Such  the  rank  steams  of  reeking  Albula.    Addison. 

Hircina,  rank  with  sweat,  presumes 
To  censure  Phillis  for  perfumes. 

Swift,  Journal  of  a  Modern  Lady. 

4.  High  tasted  ;  strong  in  quality. 

Such  animals  as  feed  upon  flesh,  because  such 
kind  of  food  is  high  and  rank,  qualify  it ;  the  one 
by  swallowing  the  hair  of  the  beasts  they  prey  upon, 
the  other  by  devouring  some  part  of  the  feathers  of 
the  birds  they  gorge  themselves  with.— Ray,  Wisdom 
of  God  manifested  in  the  Works  of  the  Creation. 

Divers  sea-fowl  taste  rank,  of  the  fish  on  which 
they  feed. — Boyle. 

Byzantium's  hot-bed  better  served  for  use, 
The  soil  less  stubborn,  and  more  rank  the  juice. 

Harte. 

5.  Rampant ;  highgrown ;  raised  to  a  high 
degree. 

For  you,  most  wicked  sir,  whom  to  call  brother 
Would  even  infect  my  mouth,  I  do  forgive 
Thy  rankest  fault.  Shakespear,  Tempest,  v.  1. 

This  Epiphanius  cries  out  upon  as  rank  idolatry, 
and  the  device  of  the  devil,  who  always  brought  in 
idolatry  under  fair  pretences.— Bishop  8 tilling  fleet, 
Defence  of  Discourse  on  Roman  Idolatry. 

'Tis  pride,  rank  pride,  and  haughtiness  of  soul, 
The  Romans  call  it  stoicism.  Addison,  Cato. 

This  power  of  the  people  in  'Athens,  claimed  as 
the  undoubted  privilege  of  an  Athenian  born,  was 
the  rankest  encroachment  and  the  grossest  dege- 
neracy from  the  form  Solon  left. — Swift. 

In  the  year  16U8  (a  period  which  the  rankest 
Tory  dare  not  except  against),  Mr.  Wollaston  was 
expelled,  re-elected,  and  admitted  to  take  his  seat 
in  the  same  parliament. — Letters  of  Junius. 

6.  Gross ;  coarse. 

My  wife's  a  hobby-horse ;  deserves  a  name 
As  rank  as  any  flax-wench,  that  puts  to 
Before  her  troth-plight. 

Sliakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

7.  See  extract. 

The  iron  of  a  plane  is  set  rank,  when  its  edge 
stands  so  flat  below  the  sole  of  the  plane,  that  in 
working  it  will  take  olf  a  thick  shaving.— Moxon, 
Mechanical  Exercises. 

Rank.  adv.    Strongly;  violently;  fiercely. 

They  heard  the  sound 
Of  many  iron  hammers  beating  ranke. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
The  seely  man,  sei-ing  him  ryde  so  ranch 
And  ayme  at  hiui,  fell  llat  to  ground  for  1'eare. 

Ibid. 


RANK          ; 

Say  who  is  he  shews  so  great  worthiness, 
That  rides  so  rank,  and  bends  his  lance  so  fell. 

Fairfax,  Translation  of  Tasso,  iii.  18. 

Rank.  s.  [Fr.  rang.~\ 

1.  Line  of  men  placed  abreast. 

Fierce  fiery  warriours  tight  upon  the  clouds, 
In  ranks,  and  squadrons,  and  right  form  of  war, 
Which  drizzled  blood  upon  the  Capitol. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Ccesar,  ii.  2. 
I  have  seen  the  cannon, 
When  it  hath  blown  his  ranks  into  the  air. 

Id.,  Othello,  iii.  4. 
Is't  not  pity 

That  we,  the  sons  and  children  of  this  isle, 
Fill  up  her  enemie's  ranks'/       Id.,  King  John,  v.  2. 
His  horse-troupes,   that   the   vantgard  had,  he 

strictly  did  command, 
To  ride  their  horses  temperately,  to  keepe  their 

rankes,  and  shun 
Confusion.  Chapman. 

2.  Row. 

West  of  this  place  down  in  the  neighbour  bottom, 
The  rank  of  osiers,  by  the  murmuring  stream, 
Left  on  your  right  hand  brings  you  to  the  place. 

Sliakespear,  As  you  like  it,  iv.  3. 
A  sylvan  scene,  and  as  the  ranks  ascend 
Shade  above  shade,  a  woody  theatre. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  140. 
If  she  walk,  in  even  ranks  they  stand, 
Like  some  well-marshall'd  and  obsequious  band. 

Waller. 

He  could  through  ranks  of  ruin  go, 
With  storms  above  and  rocks  below. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Horace,  b.  i.  ode  iii. 

3.  Range  of  subordination^ 

That  state,  or  condition,  by  which  the  nature  of 
any  thing  is  advanced  to  the  utmost  perfection  of 
which  it  is  capable,  according  to  its  rank  and  kind, 
is  called  the  chief  end  or  happiness  of  such  a  thing. 
— Bishop  Wilkins. 

The  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  maker  plainly 
appears  in  the  parts  of  this  stupendous  fabrick.and 
the  several  degrees  and  ranks  of  creatures  in  it, — 
Locke. 

4.  Class ;  order. 

The  enchanting  power  of  prosperity  over  private 
persons  is  remarkable  in  relation  to  great  kingdoms, 
where  all  ranks  and  orders  of  men,  being  equally 
concerned  in  publick  blessings,  equally  j  oin  in 
spreading  the  infection.— Bishop  Atterbury. 

Nor  rank  nor  sex  escapes  the  general  frown, 
But  ladies  are  ript  up,  and  cits  knock'd  down. 

Young. 

5.  Degree  of  dignity;  eminence;  or  excel- 
lence. 

Her  charms  have  made  me  man,  her  ravish'd  love 
In  rank  shall  place  me  with  the  bless'd  above. 

Dryden,  Cymon  and  Iphigenia,  2CO. 

These  all  are  virtues  of  a  meaner  rank, 
Perfections  that  are  placed  in  bones  and  nerves. 

Addison,  Cato. 

He  found  many  of  the  chief  rank  and  figure  over- 
whelmed in  publick  and  private  vices.  —  Sir  H", 
Davenant. 

Lepidus's  house,  which  in  his  consulate  was  the 
finest  in  Rome,  within  thirty-five  yenrs  was  not  in 
the  hundredth  rank. — Arbuthnot,  Tables  of  ancient 
Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

6.  Dignity :  high  place  :  (as,  '  He  is  a  man  of 
rank '). 

Rank  and  file.  Term  applied  to  soldiers  and 
non-commissioned  officers  bearing  arms 
generally. 

Hank.  v.  a.  [Fr.  ranger.'] 

1.  Place  a- breast. 

In  view 
Stood  rank'd  of  seraphim  another  row. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  603, 

2.  Range  in  any  particular  class. 

If  sour  woe  delights  in  fellowship, 
And  needly  will  be  rank'd  with  other  griefs ; 
Why  follow'd  not,  when  she  said  Tybalt's  dead, 
Thy  father  or  thy  mother  ? 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  2. 
He  was  a  man 

Of  an  unbounded  stomach,  ever  ranking 
Himself  with  princes.  Id.,  Henry  VIII.  iv.  2. 

Heresy  is  ranked  with  idolatry  and  witchcraft. — 
Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

I  have  ranked  this  diversion  of  Christian  practice 
among  the  effects  of  our  contentions.— Ibid. 

Poets  were  ranked  in  the  class  of  philosophers, 
and  the  ancients  made  use  of  them  as  preceptors 
in  musick  and  morality. — Broome,  Notes  on  .the 


3.  Arrange  methodically. 

O  flowers, 

That  never  will  in  other  climate  grow, . . . 
Who  now  shall  rear  you  to  the  sun,  or  rank 
Your  tribes?  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  273. 

Ranking  all  things  under  general  and  special 
heads,  renders  the  nature  or  uses  of  a  thing  more 
easy  to  be  found,  when  we  see  in  what  rank  of  beings 
it  lies.—  Watts,  Logick. 
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Rank.  v.  n.    Be  ranged ;  be  placed. 
Let  that  one  article  rank  with  the  rest ; 
And  thereupon  give  me  your  daughter. 

Shakespear,  Henry  F.  V.  2. 
Straggling  mountaineers,  for  publick  good 
To  rank  in  tribes,  and  quit  the  savage  wood. 

Tate,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xv.  194. 

Ranking',  verbal  abs.    Arrangement ;  order. 
Much  is  said  touching  the  ranking  of  dignities,  as 
well  temporal  as  spiritual. — Selden. 
Rankle,  v.  n.     Fester ;   breed  corruption  ; 
be  inflamed  in  body  or  mind. 

As  when  two  boars  with  rankling  malice  met, 
Their  gory  sides  fresh  bleeding  fiercely  fret. 

Spenser. 

I  little  smart  did  feel ; 
And  now  it  rankleth  more  and  more, 
And  inwardly  it  festereth  sore.  Id. 

That  fresh  bleeding  wound 
Wilome  doth  rankle  in  my  riven  breast.  Id. 

Beware  of  yonder  dog ; 

Look,  when  he  fawns,  he  bites ;  and,  when  he  bites, 
His  venom  tooth  will  rankle  to  the  death. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  3. 

I  have  endured  the  rage  of  secret  grief, 

A  malady  that  burns  and  rankles  inward.        Howe. 

In  him  the  son  of  a  fallen  dynasty,  the  outcast  of  a 

sunken  people,  was  that  spirit  of  discontented  pride, 

which  ever  rankles  in  one  of  a  sterner  mould,  who 

feels  himself  inexorably  shut  from  the  sphere  in 

which  his  fathers  shone,  and  to  which  nature  as 

well  as  birth  no  less  entitles  him. — Lord  Lytton, 

Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  b.  ii.  ch.  viii. 

Rankling,  part.  adj.    Festering ;   acting  as 
a  venom. 

The  storm  of  his  own  rage  the  fool  confounds, 
And  envy's  rankling  sting  th'  imprudent  wounds. 


Rankly.  adv.    In  a  rank  manner. 

1.  Luxuriantly;  abundantly. 

The  blossomes  of  lust  to  bud  did  beginne, 
And  spring  forth  ranckly  under  his  chinne. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar,  May. 

2.  Rancidly  ;  with  strong  scent. 

The  smoking  of  incense,  or  perfumes,  and  the 
like,  smells  rankly  enough  in  all  conscience  of 
idolatry.— Dr.  H.  More,  Antidote  against  Idolatry, 
ch.  viii. 

3.  Coarsely ;  grossly. 

'Tis  given  out,  that,  sleeping  in  my  garden, 
A  serpent  stung  me :  so  the  whole  ear  of  Denmark 
Is,  by  a  forged  process  of  my  death, 
Rankly  abused.  Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  5. 

Rankness.  *.  Attribute  suggested  by  Rank. 

1.  Exuberance;  superfluity  of  growth. 

It  bringeth  forth  abundantly,  through  too  much 
rankness,  things  less  profitable ;  whereby  that  which 
principally  it  should  yield,  being  either  prevented 
in  place,  or  defrauded  of  nourishment,  faileth. — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Begin  you  to  grow  upon  me ;  I  will  physick  your 
rankness. — Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  i.  1. 

I  am  stifled 
With  the  mere  rankness  of  their  joy. 

Id.,  Henry  VIII.  iv.  1. 
"We'll  like  a  bated  and  retired  flood, 
Leaving  our  rankness  and  irregular  course, 
Stoop  low  within  those  bounds  we  have  o'erlook'd. 
Id.,  King  John,  v.  4. 

The  crane's  pride  is  in  the  rankness  of  her  wing.— 
Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

H-e  the  stubborn  soil  manured, 
With  rules  of  husbandry  the  rankness  cured ; 
Tamed  us  to  manners.  Dryden. 

2.  Strong  scent. 

A  remedy  to  the  native  rankness,  or  offensiveness, 
which  some  persons  are  subject  to,  both  in  their 
breath  and  constitution. — Jeremy  Taylor,  Artificial 
Handsomeness,  p.  46. 

Ranny.  s.   [Lat.  mus  araneus.']   Shrewmouse. 
The  mus  araneus,  the  shrewmouse  or  ranny.—Sir 
T,  lirowne. 

Ranpick.  adj.  ?  Tree  in  which  a  ranny,  i.e. 
shrewmouse  has  been  plugged:  (for  the 
properties  attributed  to  such,  see  under 
Shrew). 

Save  Rowland,  leaning  on  a  ranpike  tree, 
"Wasted  with  age,  forlorn  with  woe  was  he. 

Drayton.  Pastorals,  i. 

The  aged  ranpiek  trunk,  where  plowmen  cast 
their  seed.  Id.,  Polyolbion,  song  x. 

The  night  crow  sometimes  you  might  see 
Croaking,  to  sit  upon  some  ranpick  tree. 

Id.,  Mooncalf. 

Ransack,  v.  a.     [Swedish,  ransa&a.] 
1.  Plunder;  pillage. 

A  covetous  spirit, 
"Warily  awaited  day  and  night 
From  other  covetous  fiends  it  to  defend, 
"Who  it  to  rob  and  ransack  did  intend. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Their  vow  is  made  to  ransack  Troy. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  prologue. 
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Men,  by  his  suggestion,  taught, 
Ransack'd  the  centre,  and  with  impious  hands 
Rifled  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  685. 

They  discovered  that  he  had  made  free  with  the 
communion  plate  of  the  Popish  families,  whose 
private  hoards  he  had  assisted  in  ransacking. — 
Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  xx. 

2.  Search  narrowly. 

I  ransack  the  several  caverns,  and  search  into  the 
storehouses  of  water,  to  find  out  where  that  mighty 
mass  of  water,  which  overflowed  the  earth,  is  be- 
stowed. —  Woodward,  Essay  towards  a  Natural 
History  of  the  Earth. 
Ransacked,  part.  adj.  Plundered ;  pillaged. 

The  ransack'd  city,  taken  by  our  toils, 
"We  left,  and  hither  brought  the  golden  spoils. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  First  Book  of 

the  Iliad,  507. 
The  spoils  which  they  from   ransack'd  houses 

brought, 
And  golden  bowls  from  burning  altars  caught. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  Jlneid,  ii.  1038. 

Ransom,  s.  [Fr.  ranp on.~\  Price  paid  for 
redemption  from  captivity  or  punishment. 

By  his  captivity  in  Austria,  and  the  heavy  ransom 
that  he  paid  for  his  liberty,  Richard  was  hindered 
to  pursue  the  conquest  of  Ireland. — Sir  J.  Davies, 
Discourse  on  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Ere  the  third  dawning  light 
Return,  the  stars  of  morn  shall  see  him  rise, 
The  ransom  paid,  which  man  from  death  redeems, 
His  death  for  man.     Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  422. 

Is  the  prince  besieged  in  his  trenches, 
Or  lost  his  army,  or  his  liberty  ? 
Tell  me  what  province  they  demand  for  ransom. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  The  Sophy,  i.  2. 

To  adore  that  great  mystery  of  divine  love,  God's 
sending  his  onjy  Son  into  this  world  to  save  sinners, 
and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  them,  would  be 
noble  exercise  for  the  pens  of  the  greatest  wits. — 
Archbishop  Tillotson, 

This  as  a  ransom  Albemarle  did  pay, 
For  all  the  glories  of  so  great  a  life. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  civ. 

As  the  first  element  in  a  compound. 

The  avenging  power  . . . 
Thus  will  persist,  relentless  in  his  ire, 
Till  the  fair  slave  be  render'd  to  her  sire, 
And  ransom-free  restored  to  his  abode. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  First  Book 
of  the  Iliad,  143. 

Ransom,  v.  a.  Redeem  from  captivity  or 
punishment. 

I  will  ransom  them  from  the  power  of  the  grave ; 
I  will  redeem  them  from  death.— Hosea,  xiii.  14. 

How  is't  with  Titius  Lartius  ? — 
Condemning  some  to  death  and  some  to  exile, 
Ransoming  him,  or  pitying,  threatening  the  other. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  i.  6. 
He'll  dying  rise,  and  rising  with  him  raise 
His  brethren,  ransom'd  with  his  own  dear  life. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  296. 

Ransomer.  s.  One  who,  that  which,  ran- 
soms. 

O,  raunsomer  and  redeemer 
Of  all  the  worlde !  Every  Man. 

Ransomless.  adj.    Free  from  ransom. 

Deliver  him 
Up  to  his  pleasure  ransomless  and  free. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  v.  5. 
The  rest,  be  free ; 
And,  ransomless,  return ! 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Prophetess. 

Rant.  v.  n.  Rave  in  violent  or  high-sound- 
ing language  without  proportionable  dig- 
nity of  thought. 

Nay,  an  thou'lt  mouth,  I'll  rant  as  well  as  thou. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  v.  1. 

They  have  attacked  me;  some  with  piteous 
moans,  others  grinning  and  only  shewing  their 
teeth,  others  ranting  and  hectoring,  others  scolding 
and  reviling. — Bishop  Stillingfleet. 

Rant.  s.  High-sounding  language  unsup- 
ported by  dignity  of  thought. 

Dryden  himself,  to  please  a  t'rantick  age, 
"Was  forced  to  let  his  judgment  stoop  to  rage, 
To  a  wild  audience  he  conform'd  his  voice, 
Comply'd  to  custom,  but  not  err'd  through  choice ; 
Deem  then  the  people's,  not  the  writer's  sin, 
Almansor's  rage,  and  rants  of  Maximin. 

Oranville. 

This  is  a  stoical  rant,  without  any  foundation  in 
the  nature  of  man  or  reason  of  things. — Bishop  At- 
terbury. 

Ranter,  s.  Member  of  a  religious  sect,  which 
first  appeared  about  1645:  (specially  ap- 
plied at  present  to  one  who  belongs  to  a 
division  of  the  Methodists,  which  attaches 
great  importance  to  open-air  preaching, 
and  allows  females  to  preach). 
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Many  there  are  which  be  ranters  in  chief, 
Who  do  wear  powder'd  hair,  though  they  want 
powder'd  beef.        Jordan,  Poems,  sign.  1 2,  b. 

Hellish  heresies,  and  atheous  paradoxes:  . . .  one 
allows  plurality  or  community  of  wives;  another 
allows  a  man  to  divorce  that  wife  he  hath  upon 
slight  occasions,  and  to  take  another;  one  is  a 
ranter,  another  is  a  seeker,  a  third  is  a  shaker.— 
Bishop  Hall,  Remains,  p.  161. 
Ranting,  part.  adj.  Noisy. 

Look  where  my  ranting  host  of  the  Garter  comes  • 
there  is  either  liquor  in  his  pate,  or  money  in  his 
purse,  when  he  looks  so  merrily.  —  Shakespear 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  1. 

Rantipole.  adj.  Wild  ;  roving ;  rakish : 
(condemned  by  Johnson  as  a  low  word). 

What  at  years  of  discretion,  and  comport  yourself 
at  this   rantipole  rate !  —  Congreve,   Way   of  tie 
World. 
Rantipole.  v.  n.     Run  about  wildly. 

The  eldest  was  a  termagant  imperious  wench; 
she  used  to  rantipole  about  the  house,  pinch  the 
children,  kick  the  servants,  and  torture  the  cats 
and  dogs. — Arbuthnot. 

Rantism.  s.     Tenets  and  practice  of  the 

ranters. 

Denying  the  eternal  and  immutable  respects  of 
things,  frustrates  all  the  noble  essays  of  the  mind 
or  understanding  of  man.  In  the  said  denial  are 
laid  the  foundations  of  rantism,  debauchery,  and  all 
dissoluteness  of  life. — Bishop  Rust,  Discovery  of 

^Truth.Sll. 

Ranula.  s.  [Lat.,  from  rana  =  frog.]  See 
extract. 

Ranula  is  a  soft  swelling,  possessing  the  salivals 
under  the  tongue :  it  is  made  by  congestion,  and  its 
progress  filletla  up  the  space  between  the  jaws,  and 
maketh  a  tumour  externally  under  the  chin.—  Wise- 
man, Surgery. 

Ranunculus,  s.  [Lat. ;  from  Gr.  ^arpn^iov ; 
the  name  of  a  plant,  that,  either  from 
growing  in  the  water,  or  from  being 
spawned  over  by  frogs,  suggested  a  con- 
nexion with  that  animal.]  The  genus  ra- 
nunculus includes  the  crowfoots,  kingcups, 
buttercups,  pileworts,  &c.,  among  our  na- 
tive plants ;  also  certain  garden  species. 
It  also  gives  the  name  Ranunculacea  to 
the  order  to  which  it  belongs.  Of  this  the 
Ranunculacecs  are  a  tribe. 

Ranunculuses  excel  all  flowers  in  the  richness  of 
their  colours:  of  them  there  is  a  great  variety.— 
Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Rap.  s.  Counterfeit  coin  ;  sort  of  cant  term, 
perhaps  from  Rapparee. 

It  having  been  many  years  since  copper  halfpence 
or  farthings  were  last  coined  in  this  kingdom,  they 
have  been  for  some  time  very  scarce,  and  many 
counterfeits  passed  about  under  the  name  of  raps. 
— Swift,  The  Drapier's  Letters. 

(See,  also,  under  Rapparee.) 
Rap.  s.     Quick  smart  blow  ;  knock. 

How  comest  thou  to  go  with  thy  arm'tied  up  ? 
Has  old  Lewis  given  thee  a  rap  over  thy  fingers' 
ends  ?— Arbuthnot,  History  of  John  Bull. 
Rap.  v.  n.     Deliver  a  blow,  or  knock,  with  a 
quick  smart  stroke  :  (in  the  first  extract 
the  me  is  expletive ;  as  in  '  rob  me  the  Ex- 
chequer'). 

Knock  me  at  this  gate, 
And  rap  me  well,  or  I'll  knock  your  knave's  pate. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  tfie  Shrew,  i.  2, 

Comes  a  dun  in  the  morning,  and  raps  at  my 

door.  Shenstone,  Poet  and  Dun. 

Rap.  v.  a.     Strike  with  a  quick  smart  blow. 

She  rapp'd  'em  o'  the  coxcombs  with  a  stick. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  4. 
Sometimes  when  a  pert  pope,  upon  some  inci- 
dental advantage  of  differences  risen  amongst  them, 
would  be  more  busy  than  they  deemed  convenient 
in  tampering  with  their  affairs,  they  did  rap  his 
fingers.— Barrow,  On  the  Pope's  Supremacy. 

With  one  great  peal  they  rap  the  door, 
Like  footmen  on  a  visiting  day.      Prior,  The  Dove. 
Rap  out.     Utter  with  hasty  violence. 

So  saying,  he  rapped  out  a  round  oath  or  two.— 
Shetton,  Translation  of  Don  Quixote,  iv.  18. 

He  was  provoked  in  the  spirit  of  magistracy,  upon 
discovering  a  judge  who  rapped  out  a  great  oath  at 
his  footman.— Addison. 

Rap.  v.  a.  [see  Rapt.] 

1 .  Snatch  away. 

He  leaves  the  welkin  way  most  beaten  plain, 
And  rapt  with  whirling  wheels,  inflames  the  skeyen, 
With  fire  not  made  to  burn,  but  fairly  for  to  shine. 
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From  Oxford  I  was  rapt  by  my  nephew.  Sir  Ed- 
mund Bacon,  to  Redgrave.— Sir  H.  Wotton,  Re- 
mains, p.  322. 
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Underneath  a  bright  sea  flow'd 
Of  jasper,  or  of  liquid-pearl,  whereon 
Who  after  came  from  earth,  sailing  arrived 
Wafted  by  angels,  or  flew  o'er  the  lake 
Rapt  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  fiery  steeds. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  518 

Standing  on  earth,  not  rapt  above  the  pole. 

Ibid.  vii.  23 

He  could  not  expect  to  be  rapt  from  thence  int 
heaven.— Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

Vith  rend.    Seize  by  violence. 

Their  husbands  robb'd,  and  made  hard  shifts 
To  administer  unto  their  gifts 
All  they  could  ran  and  rend  and  pilfer, 
To  scraps  and  ends  of  gold  and  silver. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  2,  787 
.  Seize  by  violence. 

What  their  fathers  gave  her, . . . 
The  sonnes  rap'd  from  her  with  a  violent  hand. 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  541 
Adult'rous  Jour,  the  king  of  Mambrant,  rap'd 
Fair  Josian  his  dear  love.  Drayton 

!.  Affect  with  rapture ;  strike  with  ecstasy ; 
hurry  out  of  himself. 

These  are  speeches  of  men  not  comforted  with  the 
hope  of  that  they  desire,  but  rapped  with  admira- 
tion at  the  view  of  enjoyed  bliss.— Hoo/cer,  Ecclesi- 
astical Polity. 

Beholding  the  face  of  God,  in  admiration  of  so 

great  excellency,  they  all  adore  him  ;  and  being  rapt 

with  the  love  of  his  beauty,  they  cleave  inseparably 

for  ever  unto  him. — Id. 

What,  dear  sir,  thus  raps  you  ?  are  you  well  ? 

Shakespear,  G'ymbeline,  i.  7. 
The  government  I  cast  upon  my  brother, 
And  to  my  state  grew  stranger,  being  transported 
And  rapt  in  secret  studies.  Id.,  Tempest,  i.  2 

You're  rapt,  sir,  in  some  work,  some  dedication. 

Id.,  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  1. 
He  ever  hastens  to  the  end,  and  so 
As  if  he  knew  it  rapps  his  hearer  to 
The  middle  of  his  matter. 

B.  Jonson,  Trans! it  tio  n  of  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry. 

(Nares  by  H.  &  W.) 
Thy  nmsick-strains  to  hear 
More  raps  my  soul,  than  when  the  swelling  winds 
On  craggy  rocks  their  whistling  voices  tear. 

P.  Fletcher,  Poesies. 
Rapt  into  future  times,  the  bard  begun  : 
A  Virgin  shall  conceive,  a  Virgin  bear  a  Son ! 

Pope,  Messiah. 

Let  heaven  seize  it,  all  at  once  'tis  fired, 
Not  touch'd,  but  rapt;  not  waken'd.  but  inspired. 

Id.,  Eloisa  to  Abelard. 
All  things  speak  a  God ;  but,  in  the  small, 
Men  trace  out  him ;  in  great.  He  seizes  man  ; 
Seizes,  and  elevates,  and  raps,  and  fills 
With  new  inquiries. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  ix. 
Rapacious,  adj.      [Lat.  rapax."]     Given  to 
plunder ;  seizing  by  violence  ;  ravenous. 

Not  rapacious  of  estates.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Ser- 
mons, p.  287 :  1651. 

Well  may  thy  Lord,  appeased, 
Redeem  thee  quite  from  death's  rapacious  claim. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  257. 
Shall  this  prize,  th'  inestimable  prize, 
Exposed  through  crystal  to  the  gazing  eyes, 
And  heighten'd  by  the  diamond's  circling  rays, 
On  that  rapacious  hand  for  ever  blaze  ? 

Pope,  llape  of  the  Lock,  canto  iv. 

aapaciousness.  s.    Attribute  suggested  by 
Rapacious. 

At  this  time,  then,  many  clergymen  possessed  six 
or  more  benefices,  and  their  rapaciousness  gave  oc- 
casion to  the  canon.— Dean  Stanhope  arid  H.  Whar- 
ton.  Defence  of  Pluralities,  p.  124  :  1692. 

One   day  they   plundered,   and   the   next   they 
founded  monasteries,  as  their  rapaciousness  or  their 
scruples  chanced  to  predominate.— Burke,  Abridge- 
ment of  English  History,  iii.  C. 
Capacity,  s.    Addictedness  to  plunder  j  ex- 
ercise of  plunder ;  ravenousness. 

Any  of  these,  without  regarding  the   pains  of 
churchmen,  grudge  them  those  small  remains  of 
ancient  piety,  which  the  rapacity  of  some  ages  has 
scarce  left  to  the  church.— Bishop  Sprat. 
Rape.    s.       [Lat.  rapum;    Gr.  ponrvQ."]      In 
Botany.    Plant  akin  to  the  cabbages,  mus- 
tards, turnips,  and  radishes,  of  the  genus 
Brassica ;  chiefly  cultivated  as  an  oilseed. 

Cresses,  mustard,  and  rape—  sow  in  a  hotbed  under 
frames,  &c.,  a  fortnight  to  gather  young  for  small 
sallading,  or  in  open  weather  in  beds  of  natural 
earth  under  glasses.  —  Abercrombie,  Gardener's 
Journal,  January. 

The  oil  from  rape  is  in  very  general  use,  and  the 
residue,  rich  in  nitrogen,  is  largely  employed  by  the 
farmer  as  manure,  or  cattle  1'ecd,  under  the  name  of 
oil-cake. — Lindley,  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

By  cultivation  they  [certain  plants  of  the  order 
Crucifera;]  become  valuable  esculents,  either  in  their 
roots,  as  the  turnip  (JJrassica  rapes),  their  stem, 
and  leaf-stalks,  &c.  .  .  .  Brassica  napus,  rape,  or 
colza,  is  most  valuable  on  account  of  the  oil  in  its 
seeds,  and  its  oil-cake  as  food  for  cattle.  The  Swede 
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turnip  is  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  between  B.  cam- 
pestns  and  B.  rapa,  or  napus.— Henfrey,  Elementary 
Course  of  Botany,  §  410. 

Rape.  s.  [N.Fr.]  Fruit  plucked  from  the 
cluster. 

The  juice  of  grapes  is  drawn  as  well  from  the  rape, 
or  whole  grapes  plucked  from  the  cluster,  and  wine 
poured  upon  them  in  a  vessel,  as  from  a  vat,  where 
they  are  bruised. — Ray. 

Rape.  s.  [rope ;  Scottish  and  Provincial 
raip;  the  division  being  made  per  funicu- 
lum.  It  has  often  been  stated  that  the  term 
is  Norse  ratljer  than  German ;  and  that  its 
application  to  the  county  of  Sussex  is  owing 
to  a  Norse  conquest  from  Normandy.  This 
may,  or  may  not,  be  the  case.  It  is  an 
error,  however,  to  limit  the  word  to  Scan- 
dinavia. The  division  per  funiculum  was 
Teutonic  as  well.]  Division  in  the  county 
of  Sussex. 

The  whole  county,  with  respect  to  its  civil  parti- 
tion, is  divided  into  six  parts,  which  are  called  rapes : 
these  are  subdivided  into  hundreds. — Natural  His- 
tory of  Sussex. 

In  some  counties  there  is  an  intermediate  division 
between  the  shire  and  the  hundred,  as  lathes  in 
Kent,  and  raves  in  Sussex,  each  of  them  containing 
three  or  four  hundred  a  piece.— Sir  W.  Blackstone, 
Commentary  on  the  Laws  of  England. 
Rape.  s. 

1.  Violent  defloration  of  chastity. 

You  are  both  decypher'd 
For  villains  mark'd  with  rape. 

Sliakespear,  Titus' Andronicus,  iv.  2. 
The  parliament  conceived,  that  the  obtaining  of 
women  by  force  into  possession,  howsoever  after- 
wards assent  might  follow  by  allurements,  was  but 
a  rape  drawn  forth  in  length,  because  the  first  force 
drew  on  all  the  rest.— Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign 
of  Henry  VII. 

Witness  that  night 
In  Gibeah,  when  the  hospitable  door 
Exposed  a  matron,  to  avoid  worse  rape. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  503. 
The  haughty  fair, 
Who  not  the  rape  even  of  a  god  could  bear. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Story  ofCaeneus. 
Tell  the  Thracian  tyrant's  alter'd  shape, 
And  dire  revenge  of  Philomela's  rape. 

Lord  Roscommon. 

2.  Privation;  act  of  taking  away. 

Pear  grew  after  pear, 
Fig  after  fig  came ;  time  made  never  rape 
Of  any  dainty  there. 

Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey. 

3.  Something  snatched  away. 

Sad  widows,  by  thee  rifled,  weep  in  vain, 
And  ruin'd  orphans  of  thy  rapes  complain. 

G«  Sandys. 

Where  now  are  all  my  hopes  ?  oh  never  more 
Shall  they  revive !  nor  death  her  rapes  restore  !  Id. 
Rape.  v.  a. 

1.  Violate  by  a  rape. 

2.  Ravish.     Rare. 

To  rape  the  fields  with  touches  of  her  string1. 

Drayton,  Pastorals,  v.   (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Rape.  v.  n.     Commit  a  rape. 

There's  nothing  new,  Menippus ;  as  before, 
They  rape,  extort,  forswear. 

Hey  wood,  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p.  349  :  1635. 

Rapeful.  adj.     Addicted  to  the  commission 
of  rapes  ;  violently  lascivious. 
To  teach  the  rapeful  Hyeans  marriage. 

Byron's  Tragedy.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Raping:,  part.  adj.     Ravishing.     Rare. 

Or  had  the  syrens,  on  a  neighbour  shore, 
Heard  in  what  raping  notes  she  did  deplore 
Her  buried  glory. 

Browne,  Britannia's  Pastorals.   (Nares  by 
H.  and  W.) 

Rapeseed.  s.  Seed  of  the  rape  from  which 
the  oil  has  been  expressed :  (used  adjec- 
tivally in  the  extract). 

The  export  of  linseed  and  rapeseed  cakes  from 
Stettin,  principally  to  England  [was],  in  1834, 
33,518  cwts. ;  in  1842,  119.814.  —  P.  L.  Simmonds, 
Commercial  Products  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

Rapid,  adj.  [Fr.  rapide ;  Lat.  rapidus.] 
Quick  ;  swift. 

[Part]  shun  the  goal  with  rapid  wheels. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  532. 
While  you  so  smoothly  turn  and  rowl  our  sphere, 
That  raiiid  motion  does  but  rest  appear.      Dryden. 

Rapidity,  s.     Celerity  ;  velocity  ;  swiftness. 
Where  the  words  arc  not  monosyllables,  we  make 
them  so  by  our  rapidity  of  pronunciation. — Addi- 
son,  Spectator. 
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Rapidly,  adv.  In  a  rapid  manner ;  swiftly ; 
with  quick  motion. 

They  were  sold  so  rapidly  that  the  printers  could 
not  supply  the  public  with  copies.—  T.  Warton 
History  of  English  Poetry,  iii.  163. 

Rapier,  s.  [Fr.  rapiere.]  Sort  of  sword 
used  only  in  thrusting. 

I  will  turn  thy  falsehood  to  thy  heart, 
Where  it  was  forged,  with  my  rapier's  point. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  iv.  1 . 

A  soldier  of  far  inferior  strength  may  manage  a 
rapier  or  fire-arms  so  expertly,  as  to  be  an  over- 
match for  his  adversary.— Pope,  On  Homer's  Battles. 
Rapier-fish,  s.     Sword-fish. 

The  rapier-fish,  called  xiphias,  grows  sometimes  to 
the  length  of  five  yards :  the  sword  which  grows 
level  from  the  snout  of  the  fish,  is  here  about  a  yard 
long,  at  the  basis  four  inches  over,  two-edged,  and 
pointed  exactly  like  a  rapier :  he  preys  on  fishes, 
having  first  stabbed  them  with  this  sword.— Grew, 
Museum. 

Rapine.  *.  [Fr.;  Lat.  rapina.'] 
Act  of  plundering. 

The  logick  of  a  conquering  sword  may  silence, 
but  convince  it  cannot;  its  efficacy  rather  breeds 
aversion  and  abhorrence  of  that  religion,  whose  first 
address  is  in  blood  and  rapine.— Dr.  H.  More,  Decay 
of  Christian  Piety. 

2.  Violence ;  force. 

Her  least  action  overawed 
His  malice,  and  with  rapine  sweet  bereaved 
His  fierceness  of  its  fierce  intent. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  460. 
Rapine,  v.  a.     Plunder.    Rare. 

To  worry,  to  rapine,  and  devour  harmless  sheep. — 
Translation  of  Boccalini,  p.  89 :  1626. 

A  tyrant  doth  not  only  rapine  his  subjects,  but 
spoils  and  robs  churches.— Sir  J.  Buck,  History  of 
Richard  III.  p.  134. 

Rapparee.  *.  [A.S.  reafere ;  Scotch,  riefer 
=  robber.]  Irish  plunderer. 

Great  complaints  were  brought  over  from  Ireland, 
where  the  king's  army  was  almost  as  heavy  on  the 
country,  as  the  rapparees  were. — Bishop  Burnet, 
History  of  his  Own  Time:  an.  1690. 

[Rapparee.  A  wild  Irish  plunderer,  so  called,  Mr.  Malone 
says,  from  his  being  armed  with  a  half  pike,  termed 
by  the  Irish  a  rapery.  In  an  account  of  General 
Blakeney  which  I  have  read,  I  find,  however,  that 
'  from  a  weapon  shaped  like  a  rake,  called  a  rapp, 
which  [such  persons]  carried  instead  of  a  spear,  they 
were  called  rapparees.'— Todd.} 

A  different  origin,  though  probably  not 
in  earnest,  is  suggested  by  the  following. 
Sure  never  were  any  boys  like  'em 
For  rows,  agitations,  and  sprees, 
Not  a  rap  did  they  leave  in  the  country, 
And  hence  they  were  called  rapparees. 

W.  H.  Ainsworth,  Rookwood. 

Rapper,  s.     One  who,  that  which,  raps. 

1.  Knocker  of  a  door. 

2.  Oath  or  lie. 

Bravely  sworn  ! . . .  though  this  is  no  flower  of  the 
sun,  yet  am  I  sure  it  is  something  that  justly  de- 
serves to  be  called  a  rapper.— Bishop  Parker,  Re- 
proof of  Rehearsal  Transprosed,  p.  200. 

As  the  second  element  in  a  compound.  See 
Spirit-rapper. 

Rapport.  *.  [Fr.]  Relation  ;  reference ;  pro- 
portion. (A  word,  Johnson  states,  intro- 
duced by  the  innovator,  Temple,  but  not 
copied  by  others.  Todd  adds  that  Mr. 
Bagshaw  says,  that  it  had  been  before  used 
in  a  sermon  preached  by  Sancroft  in  1660. 
Partially  revived  by  the  modern  clair- 
voyants, &c.). 

'Tis  obvious  what  rapport  there  is  between  the 
conceptions  and  languages  in  every  country,  and 
how  great  a  difference  this  must  make  in  the  excel- 
lence of  books. — Sir  W.  Temple. 

Rapt.  v.  a. 

1.  Put  in  ecstasy. 

They  in  my  defence  are  reasoning  of  my  soil, 
As  rapted  with  my  wealth  and  beauties. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song.  xiii. 

2.  Seize  by  violence. 

Now  as  the  Libyan  lion  . . . 
Out-rushing  from  his  den  rapts  all  away. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

vii.  96.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Rapt.  s. 
1.  Trance;  ecstasy. 

He  understood  only  an  extraordinary  rapt  and  act 
of  prophesying.— Bishop  Morton,  Discharge  of  the 
Five  Imputations  against  the  Bishop  of  JJuresme, 
p.  174:  1633. 
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2.  Rapidity. 

In  this  encyclopaedia  and  round  of  knowledge, 
like  the  great  wheels  of  heaven,  we  must  observe 
two  circles,  that  while  we  are  daily  carried  about, 
and  whirled  on  by  the  swing  and  rapt  of  the  one, 
we  may  maintain  a  natural  and  proper  course  in  the 
sober  wheel  of  the  other.—  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errours. 

Rapt.  part.  adj.  [Deducible  both  from  Rap 
and  Rapt;  the  latter  being  a  word  like 
exempt,  wherein  the  present  is  from  the 
Latin  past,  or  passive,  participle,  and  the 
participial  adjective  the  same  as  the  verb  ; 
e.g.  exempt  from  tribute.']  Enraptured. 

Circled  me 

With  all  their  welcomes,  and  as  chearfully 
Disposed  their  rapt  minds,  as  if  there  they  saw 
Their  naturall  countrie.  Chapman. 

The  rocks  that  did  more  high  their  foreheads 

raise 

To  his  rapt  eye.  Id. 

The  Shepherds  entered  Orleans,  notwithstanding 
the  resistance  of  the  Bishop  and  the  clergy;  the 
citizens  hailed  their  approach  ;  the  people  crowded 
in  countless  numbers  and  rapt  admiration  around 
the  Preacher.  —  Milman,  History  of  Latin  Chris- 
tianity, b.  xii.  ch.  ii. 

Rapter.  s.  Raptor:  (this  latter  being  the 
better  word). 

Winifrid,  who  chose 
To  have  her  life  by  the  lewd  rapier  spilt. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  x. 

Rapting.  part.  adj.     Causing  rapture. 

You  may  safe  approve, 
How  strong  in  instigation  to  their  love 
Their  rapling  tunes  are. 

Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey. 

Raptor,  s.  [Lat.]     Ravisher  ;  plunderer. 

Constantino  condemns  all  sorts  of  raptors  to  the 
flames,  as  well  those  that  ravished  virgins  against 
their  wills,  as  those  that  stole  them  with  their  own 
consent  against  the  will  of  their  parents.—  Christian 
Antiquities,  ii.  375. 

Raptores.  s.  [Lat.  plural  of  raptor  =  seizer  ; 
rapio  =  I  seize;  pass.  part.  raptus.~\  In 
Ornithology.  Name  of  a  class  of  birds  re- 
presented by  the  vultures,  eagles,  falcons 
hawks,  and  owls,  i.e.  the  typical  birds  of 
prey,  characterized  by  their  strong  curved 
beaks,  strong  claws  and  talons,  and,  in  ge- 
neral, swiftness  of  flight. 
Raptorial,  adj.  In  Ornithology.  Having 
the  characters  of  the  Raptores. 

It  seems  .  .  .  that  there  are  at  least  three  natural 
types  in  the  old  genus  Felis,  and  that  they  must 
follow  each  other  in  precisely  the  same  order  as  do 
their  representatives  in  the  raptorial  circle  of  birds  : 
the  genus  Lynx  being  the  flssirostral  type;  Felis, 
properly  so  called,  the  typical,  as  representing  the 
falcons;  and  the  lion  the  sub-typical,  as  correspond- 
ing to  the  vultures.  —  Swainson,  Natural  History 
and  Classification  of  Quadrupeds. 
Rapture,  s. 

1.  Violent  seizure. 

And  thicke  into  our  ship  he  threw  his  flash  : 
That  'gainst  a  rocke,  or  flat,  her  keele  did  dash 
With  headlong  rapture.  Chapman. 

2.  In  Medicine.     Fit.     Obsolete. 

3.  Ecstasy;  transport;  violence  of  any  pleas- 
ing passion  ;  enthusiasm  ;  uncommon  heat 
of  imagination. 

Could  virtue  be  seen,  it  would  beget  love,  and 
advance  it  not  only  into  admiration,  but  rapture.  — 
Holyday. 

You  grow  correct,  that  once  with  rapture  writ. 

Pope,  Epilogue  to  the  Satires,  dial.  i. 

4.  Rapidity;  haste. 

The  watery  throng, 

Wave  rolling:  after  wave,  where  way  they  found, 
If  steep,  with  torrent  rapture;  if  through  plain 
Soft-ebbing  ;  nor  withstood  them  rock  or  hill. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  297. 

Raptured,     adj.      Ravished  ;    transported  : 
(condemned  by  Johnson  as  a  bad  word). 

He  drew 

Such  maddening  draughts  of  beauty  to  the  soul, 
As  for  a  while  o'erwhelm'd  his  raptured  thought 
With  luxury  too  daring. 

Thomson,  Seasons,  Summer. 

Raptnrist.  s.    Enthusiast.    Hare. 

Such  swarms  of  prophets  and  rapturists  have 
flown  out  of  those  hives  in  some  ages.—  J.  Spencer, 
Vanity  of  Vulgar  Prophecies,  p.  43  :  1665. 

Rapturous,  adj.    Ecstatic  ;  transporting. 

Nor  will  he  be  able  to  forbear  a  rapturous  acknow- 
ledgement of  the  infinite  wisdom  and  contrivance 
of  the  divine  Artificer.—  Sir  E.  Blackmore. 
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Are  the  pleasures  of  it  so  inviting  and  rapturous  1 
is  a  man  bound  to  look  out  sharp  to  plague  himself  y 
Collier. 

1  trod  as  one  tranced  in  some  rapturous  vision. 

Shelley,  Revolt  of  Islam,  v.  17. 

Rare.  adj.     [A.S.  hrereJ]     See  Rere. 

New-laid  eggs,  with  Baucis'  busy  care, 
Turn'd  by  a  gentle  fire,  and  roasted  rare. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 
Baucis  and  Philemon. 

Rare.  adj.  [Lat.  rarusJ] 

1.  Scarce;  uncommon;  not  frequent. 

Live  to  be  the  shew  and  gaze  o'  the  time ; 
We'll  have  you,  as  our  rarer  monsters  are, 
Painted  upon  a  pole.  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  7. 

2.  Excellent ;    incomparable ;    valuable  to  a 
degree  seldom  found. 

This  jealousy 

Is  for  a  precious  creature ;  as  she's  rare, 
Must  it  be  great :  and  as  his  person's  mighty. 
Must  it  be  violent.     Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 
On  which  was  wrought  the  gods  and  giants'  fight ; 
Rare  work,  all  flll'd  with  terrour  and  delight. 

Cowley. 

Studious  they  seem 
Of  arts  that  polish  life,  inventors  rare. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  609. 
Above  the  rest  I  judge  one  beauty  rare. 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperor,  i.  2. 

3.  Thinly  scattered. 

The  cattle  in  the  fields  and  meadows  green, 
Those  rare  and  solitary,  these  in  flocks 
Pasturing  at  once,  and  in  broad  herds  upsprung. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  460. 

4.  Thin  ;  subtile ;  not  dense. 

They  are  of  so  tender  and  weak  a  nature,  as  they 
affect  only  such  a  rare  and  attenuate  substance,  as 
the  spirit  of  living  creatures. — Bacon,  Natural  and 
Experimental  History. 

So  eagerly  the  fiend 
O'er  bog  or  steep,  through  strait,  rough,  dense,  or 

rare, 

With  head,  hands,  wings,  or  feet,  pursues  his  way. 
Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  947. 

The  dense  and  bright  light  of  the  circle  will  ob- 
scure the  rare  and  weak  light  of  these  dark  colours 
round  about  it,  and  render  them  almost  insensible. 
— Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 

Bodies  are  much  more  rare  and  porous  than  is 
commonly  believed  :  \vater  is  nineteen  times  lighter, 
and  by  consequence  nineteen  times  rarer  than  gold, 
and  gold  is  so  rare,  as  very  readily,  and  without  the 
least  opposition,  to  transmit  the  magnetick  effluvia, 
and  easily  to  admit  quicksilver  into  its  pores,  and  to 
let  water  pass  through  it. — Ibid. 

Rare.  s.     Rarity.    Hare. 

Put  downe,  put  downe,  Tom  Coryate, 
Our  latest  rares,  which  glory  not. 

Coryat,  Crudities :  1611.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Rareesbow.  s.     Show  carried  in  a  box. 

The  fashions  of  the  town  affect  us  just  like  a  raree- 
show,  we  have  the  curiosity  to  peep  at  them,  and 
nothing  more. — Pope. 

Of  rareeshows  he  sung,  and  Punch's  feats. 

Gay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Saturday,  89. 

Rarefaction.  *.  Extension  of  the  parts  of  a 
body,  that  makes  it  take  up  more  room 
than  it  did  before  :  (opposed  to  condensa- 
tion). 

The  water  within  being  rarefied,  and  by  rarefac- 
tion resolved  into  wind,  will  force  up  the  smoak. — 
Sir  H.  Wotton,  Elements  of  Architecture. 

When  exhalations,  shut  up  in  the  caverns  of  the 
earth  by  rarefaction  or  compression,  come  to  be 
straitened,  they  strive  every  way  to  set  themselves 
at  liberty. — Burnet. 

Rarefiable.  adj.    Capable  of  being  rarefied. 
Rarefy,  v.  a.     Make  thin :  (contrary  to  con- 
dense). 

To  the  hot  equator  crowding  fast, 
Where  highly  rarejled  the  yielding  air 
Admits  their  steam.       Thomson,  Seasons,  Summer. 
Rarefy,  v.  n.     Become  thin. 

Earth  rarefies  to  dew ;  expanded  more, 
The  subtil  dew  in  air  begins  to  soar. 

Dryden,  Fables. 

Rarely,  adv.    In  a  rare  manner. 

1.  Seldom;  not  often  ;  not  frequently. 

His  temperance  in  sleep  resembled  that  of  his 
meats  ;  midnight  being  the  usual  time  of  his  going 
to  rest,  and  four  or  five,  and  very  rarely  six,  the 
hour  of  his  rising. — Bishop  Fell,  Life  of  Hammond. 

Rarely  they  rise  by  virtue's  aid,  who  lie 
Plung'd  in  the  depth  of  helpless  poverty. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  iii.  275. 
Vanessa  in  her  bloom, 
Advanced  like  Atalanta's  star, 
But  rarely  seen,  and  seen  from  far. 

Swift,  Cadenus  and  Vanessa. 

2.  Finely  ;    nicely ;    accurately  :     (generally 
ironical). 
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How  rarely  does  it  meet  with  this  time's  guise, 
When  man  was  will'd  to  love  his  enemies. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3, 
Rareness,  s.    Attribute  suggested  by  Rare. 

1.  Uncommonness;    state  of  happening  sel- 
dom; infrequency. 

Tickling  is  most  in  the  soles,  arm-holes,  and  sides: 
the  cause  is  the  thinness  of  the  skin,  joined  with  tht 
rareness  of  being  touched  there ;  for  tickling  is  •/. 
light  motion  of  the  spirits,  which  the  thinness  of  the 
skin,  the  suddenness  and  rareness  of  touch  dotl: 
further. — Bacon. 

For  the  rareness  and  rare  effect  of  that  petition 
I'll  insert  it  as  presented. — Lord  Clarendon,  Histori, 
of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Of  my  heart  1  now  a  present  make  ; 
Accept  it  as  when  early  fruit  we  send, 
And  let  the  rareness  the  small  gift  commend. 

Dryden 

2.  Value  arising  from  scarcity. 

Roses  set  in  a  pool,  supported  with  some  stay,  ii 
matter  of  rareness  and  pleasure,  though  of  siual 
use. — Bacon. 

To  worthiest  things, 
Virtue,  art,  beauty,  fortune,  now  i  see 
Rareness  or  use,  not  nature,  value  brings.  Donne 

3.  Thinness ;  tenuity. 

4.  Distance  from  each  other  ;  thinness. 
Rarity,  s. 

1.  Uncommonness;  infrequency. 

Far  from  being  fond  of  any  flower  for  its  rarity 
if  I  meet  with  any  in  a  field  which  pleases  me,  Igivt 
it  a  place  in  my  garden. — Spectator. 
'2.  Thing  valued  for  its  scarcity. 

Sorrow  would  be  a  rarity  most  beloved 
If  all  could  so  become  it. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  S 

It  would  be  a  rarity  worth  the  seeing,  could  an; 
one  shew  us  such  a  thing  as  a  perfectly  reconcilei 
enemy. — South,  Sermons, 

I  saw  three  rarities  of  different  kinds,  whicl 
pleased  me  more  than  any  other  shows  of  the  plact 
— Addison. 
3.  Thinness  ;  subtilty  :  (opposed  to  density] 

Bodies,  under  the  same  outward  bulk,  have 
greater  thinness  and  expansion,  or  thickness  an 
solidity,  which  terms,  in  English,  do  not  signify  full 
those  differences  of  quantity  ;  therefore  1  will  do  i 
under  the  names  of  rarity  and  density.— Sir  I 
D'lgby. 

This  I  do,  not  to  drasv  any  argument  against  thei 
from  the  universal  rest  or  accurately  equal  diffusio 
of  matter,  but  only  that  1  may  better  deinonstrat 
the  great  rarity  and  tenuity  of  their  imagiiiar 
chaos. — Bentley,  Sermons. 

Rascal,  s.     [N.Fr. ;  specially  applied  to  lea 
and  unhealthy  deer.] 

1 .  Mean  fellow  ;  scoundrel ;  sorry  wretch. 

But  for  our  gentlemen, 

The  mouse  ne'er  shumi'd  the  cat,  as  they  did  bud^ 
From  rascals  worse  than  they. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  i. 

I  am  accurst  to  rob  in  that  thief's  company ;  tl 
rascal  hath  removed  my  horse. — Id.,  Henry  /I 
Part  I.  ii.  2. 

Scoundrels  are  insolent  to  their  superiors ;  but 
does  not  become  a  man  of  honour  to  contest  wit 
mean  rascals.— Sir  It.  L  Estrange. 

I  have  sense,  to  serve  my  turn,  in  store, 
And  he's  a  rascal  who  pretends  to  more. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Persius,  iii.  14 

Did  I  not  see  you,  rascal,  did  I  not ! 
When  you  lay  snug  to  snap  young  Damon's  goat? 
Id.,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  iii.  £ 

The  custom  is,  in  some  countries,  to  get  a  mise 
able  raskal  on  Ashwednesday  to  turn  himself  out 
the  church ;  and  to  walk  all  that  day  and  night  bar 
footed  about  the  streets. — Brevint,  Saul  and  Samt> 
at  Endor,  ch.  xi. 

The  poor  girl  provoked  told  him  he  lyed  like 
rascal. — Swift. 

2.  Lean  deer  :  (still  in  use) 

The  bucks  and  lusty  stags  amongst  the  rascc 
strew'd.  Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  xi 

Rascals,  that  delight 

In  base  and  barren  plots,  and  at  good  earth  repim 

Ibid.,  song  x 

Rascal,  adj.     Mean ;  low :    (as,  '  Rascal,  < 
silly  poor  people '). 

And  after  all  the  raskall  many  ran, 
Heaped  together  in  rude  rablement. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Qtt£i 
Their  cruel  capitaine 

Sought  with  his  raskall  routs  t'  enclose  them  rour 

Ik 

The  rascal  and  vile  sort  of  men  ;  the  sink  of  t 
city. — Barret,  Alvearie :  1580. 

A  raskall  banke,  (littus  'ignobile').  —  6oldii> 
Translation  ofPomponius  Mela,  p.  54:  1590. 

When  Marcus  Brutus  grows  so  covetous 
To  lock  such  rascal  counters  from  his  friends, 
Be  ready,  gods,  with  all  your  thunderbolts ; 
Dash  him  to  pieces. 

Shakespear,  Julius  C&sar,  iv. 
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The  rascal  people,  thirsting  after  prey, 
Join  with  the  traitor. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iv.  4. 
This  right  rascal  wretchedness. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster. 
Rascailion.  s.     Raseal. 

That  proud  dame 
Used  him  so  like  a  base  rascallion, 
That  old  Pjrg— what  d'ye  call  him — malion, 
That  cut  his  mistress  out  of  stone, 
Had  not  so  hard  a  hearted  one. 

gutter,  Hudibras,  i.  3,  327. 
The  pompous  rascallian, 
Who  don't  speak  Italian 
Or  French,  must  have  written  by  guesswork. 

Byron,  Letter  to  Mr.  Murray. 
Rascality.  5. 

1.  Attribute  suggested  by  Rascal. 

2.  Low  mean  people. 

The  nest  of  hornets,  the  hotch-potch  of  rascality. 
—Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn. 

Pretended  philosophers  judge  as  ignorantly  in 
their  way  as  the  rascality  in  theirs.  —  Glanville, 
Scepsis  Scientifica. 

Jeroboam  having  procured  his  people  gods,  the 
next  thing  was  to  provide  priests ;  hereupon,  to  the 
calves  he  adds  a  commission  for  the  approving, 
trying,  and  admitting  the  rascality  and  lowest  of 
the  people  to  minister  in  that  service.— South,  Ser- 
mons. 

Rascally,  adj.     Mean  ;  sorry ;  base  ;  worth- 
less. 

Would'st  thou  not  be  glad  to  have  the  niggardly 
rascally  sheep-biter  come  by  some  notable  shame  ? 
—Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  5. 

He  will  sit  you  a  whole  afternoon  sometimes, 
reading  o"  these  same  abominable,  vile,  rascally 
verses. — B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour. 

Whosoever  will  read  over  the  breviat  of  his 
[archbishop  Laud's]  life  and  actions,  penned  by 
himself  for  private  use,  but  purposely  published  by 
his  inveterate  enemy  W.  Prynne,  with  his  rascally 
notes  and  diabolical  reflections  thereon,  purposely 
to  render  him  more  odious  to  the  common  people, 
will  find  him  a  man  of  such  eminent  virtues,  such 
an  exemplary  piety  towards  God,&c. —  Wood,  Athena 
Oxonienses,  ii.  30. 

Our  rascally  porter  is  fallen  fast  asleep  with  the 
black  cloth  and  sconces,  or  we  might  have  been 
tacking  up  by  this  time.— Swift. 
Rase.   v.  a.     [Fr.  raser ;    Lat.  rasus,  pass, 
part,  of  rado  =  scrape.] 

1.  Skim  ;  strike  on  the  surface  ;  graze. 

He  sends  you  word,  he  dreamt 
To-night  the  boar  had  rased  off  his  helm. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iii.  2. 

Was  he  not  in  the  nearest  neighbourhood  to  death  ? 
and  might  not  the  bullet  that  rased  his  cheek,  have 
gone  into  his  head  ?— South,  Sermons. 

2.  Overthrow  ;  destroy  ;  root  up. 

As  when  Bellona  storms 
With  all  her  battering  engines,  bent  to  rase 
Some  capital  city.        Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  923. 

3.  Blot  out  by  rasure  ;  erase. 

Whan  we  be  aboute  to  rase  and  do  away  any 
maner  wrytynge,  we  fyrst  scrape  the  paper,  and  by 
that  rasure  or  scrapyngo  somewhat  is  taken  awaye 
of  the  lettres.— Bishop  FisJier,  On  Psalm  XXIV. 

Though  of  their  names  in  heavenly  records  now 
Be  no  memorial,  blotted  out  and  rased. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  361. 
Rase.  s.     Slight  wound. 

They  whose  tenderness  shrinketh  at  the  least  rase 
of  a  needle  point.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
Rasb.  adj.     [German,  ranch,  =  swift.] 

1.  Hasty;  violent;  precipitate;  acting  with- 
out caution  or  reflection. 

This  is  to  be  bold  without  shame,  rash  without 
skill,  full  of  words  without  wit.— Ascham,  School- 
master. 

Be  not  rash  with  thy  mouth,  and  let  not  thine 
heart  be  hasty  to  utter  any  thing  before  God  ;  for 
God  is  in  heaven,  and  thou  upon  earth ;  therefore 
let  thy  words  be  few. — Ecclesiastes,  v.  2. 

Blast  her  pride !— O  the  blest  gods  ! 
So  will  you  wish  on  me,  when  the  rash  mood's  on. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  4. 
Her  rash  hand  in  evil  hour, 
Forth  reaching  to  the  fruit,  she  pluck'd,  she  eat. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  is.  780. 

2.  Hasty ;  requiring  haste.    Obsolete. 

I  have  scarce  leisure  to  salute  you, 
My  matter  is  so  rash. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  2. 

3.  Quick;  sudden.      Obsolete. 

As  strong  as  aconitum,  or  rash  gunpowder. 

Sliakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  4. 

4.  Applied,  in  the  north  of  England,  to  corn; 
meaning  corn  so  dry  in  the  straw  that  it 
falls  out  with  handling. 

Rasb.  s.      [Italian,  rascin.']     Textile  fabric 

so  called. 
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Sleeveless  his  jerkin  was,  and  it  had  been 
Velvet,  but  'twas  now  (so  much  ground  was  seen) 
Become  tufftaffety  ;  and  our  children  shall 
See  it  plain  rash  awhile,  then  nought  at  all. 

Donne,  Satires,  iv.  31.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Rasb.  v.  a.  [Italian,  raschiare.~]  Cut  into 
pieces ;  divide  ;  split  asunder. 

[They]    drawing   both  their   swords  with  rage 

extreme, 

Like  two  mad  mastiffes  each  on  other  flew, 
And  shields  did  share,  and  nails  did  rash,  and  helms 
did  hew.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Hashing  off  helms,  and  ryving  plates  asonder. 

Ibid. 

Sir,  I  miss'd  my  purpose  in  his  arm,  rash'd  his 
doublet-sleeve,  ran  him  close  by  the  left  cheek,  and 
through  his  hair. — Ii.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his 
Humour. 

Rasher.  ,s.  [Lat.  rasuraJ]  Thin  slice  of 
bacon. 

If  we  grow  all  to  be  pork  eaters,  we  shall  nol 
shortly  have  a  rasher  on  the  coals  for  money.— 
Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  5. 

White  and  black  was  all  her  homely  cheer, 
Brown  bread,  and  milk  (but  first  she  skimm'd  the 

bowls), 
And  rasJiers  of  singed  bacon  on  the  coals. 

Itryden,  The  Cock  and  the  Fox,  32. 
Quenches  his  thirst  with  ale  in  nut-brown  bowls, 
And  takes  the  hasty  rasher  from  the  coals.       King. 
While  engaged  on  a  rasher  of  bacon  and  a  tankard 
of  what  the  landlord  called  '  No  mistake,'  two  pedes- 
trians . . .  seated  themselves  under  the  same  lime- 
trees,  though  at  the  farther  end  of  the  table. — Lord 
Lytton,  TJie  Caxtons,  b.  i.  ch.  iv. 

Rasbllng.  s.  One  who  acts  without  caution 
or  reflection.  Rare. 

What  rashlings  doth   delight,  that   sober  men 

despise ; 
What  fools  take  pleasure  in,  doth  but  offend  the 

wise. 
Sylvester,  Translation  ofDu  Bartas,  p.  647  :  1621. 

Rashly,  adv.  In  a  rash  manner ;  hastily ; 
violently  ;  without  due  consideration. 

This  expedition  was  by  York  and  Talbot 
Too  rashly  plotted. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iv.  4. 
Men  are  not  rashly  to  take  that  for  done  which  is 
not  done. — Bacon. 

He  that  doth  any  thing  rashly,  must  do  it  wil- 
lingly ;  for  he  was  free  to  deliberate  or  not.— Sir  E. 
L  Estrange. 

Declare  the  secret  villain, 
The  wretch  so  meanly  base  to  injure  Phaedra, 
So  rashly  brave  to  dare  the  sword  of  Theseus. 

Smith. 

Rashness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Rash ; 
foolish  contempt  of  danger ;  inconsiderate 
heat  of  temper ;  precipitation  ;  temerity. 

Who  seeth  not  what  sentence  it  shall  enforce  us 
to  give  against  all  churches  in  the  world ;  inasmuch 
as  there  is  not  one,  but  hath  had  many  things  esta- 
blished in  it,  which,  though  the  Scripture  did  never 
command,  yet  for  us  to  condemn  were  rashness. — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Nature  to  youth  but  rashness  doth  dispense, 
But  with  cold  prudence  age  doth  recompense. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Of  Old  Age,  pt.i. 
In  so  speaking,  we  offend  indeed  against  truth ; 
yet  we  offend  not  properly  by  falsehood,  which  is 
a  speaking  against  our  thoughts  ;  but  by  rashness, 
which  is  an  affirming  or  denying,  before  we  have  suf- 
ficiently informed  ourselves. — South,  Sermons. 

The  vain  Moral,  by  his  own  rashness  wrought, 
Too  soon  discovered  his  ambitious  thought, 
Believed  me  his,  because  I  spoke  him  fair. 

Itr.ytlen,  Aurengzebe,  v.  1. 

Rasorcs.  &.  [Lat.  =  scrapers.]  In  Ornitho- 
logy. Name  applied  to  the  class  repre- 
sented by  the  poultry  and  gamebirds,  from 
their  practice  of  scratching  the  ground  in 
search  of  food. 

The  third  order  corresponds  with  Nitzsch's  Aves 
Terrestres,  and  is  denominated  liasores.  —  Owen, 
Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. 

Rasoriai.  adj.     Connected  with,  constituted 

by,  the  Rasores. 

Rasp.  s.  Fruit,  and  fruit-tree,  so  called : 
(Raspberry  commoner'). 

Set  sorrel  amongst  rasps,  and  the  rasps  will  be 
the  smaller. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental 
History. 

Now  will  the  corinths,  now  the  rasps  supply 
Delicious  draughts.  J.  Philips,  Cyder,  ii.  201. 

Spelt  raspis. 

The  raspis  is  planted  in  gardens.  —  Gerarde, 
Herbal!. 

Jelly  of  raspises.— First  strain  your  raspises,  &c. 
— The  Queen  lioyal  Cookery.  (Nares  by  H.  and 

Raspis  are  of  the  same  virtue  that  common  brier 
or  bramble  is  of.    It  were  good  to  keep  some  of  the 
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juyce  of  raspisberries  in  some  wooden  vessel,  and  to 
make  it,  as  it  were,  raspis  wine. — Lang ham,  Garden 
of  Health.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Rasp.    v.  a.     Rub   to  powder  with  a  very 
rough  file. 

Some  authors  have  advised  the  rasping  of  these 
bones ;  but  in  this  case  it  is  needless. —  Wiseman, 
Surgery. 

Having  prepared  hard  woods  and  ivory  for  the 
lathe  with  rasping,  they  pitch  it  between  the  pikes. 
— Moxon,  Mechanical  Exercises. 

Rasp.  s.  Large  rough  file,  commonly  used 
to  wear  away  wood. 

Case-hardening  is  used  by  file  cutters,  when  they 
make  coarse  files,  and  generally  most  rasps  have 
formerly  been  made  of  iron  and  case-hardened. — 
Moxon,  Mechanical  Exercises. 

Raspatory.  s.  [Fr.  raspatoirj]  Chirur- 
geon's  rasp. 

I  put  into  his  mouth  a  raspatory,  and  pulled 
away  the  corrupt  flesh,  and  with  cauteries  burnt  it 
to  a  crust. — Wiseman,  Surgery. 

If  by  the  emplaster  you  discover  the  fissure,  or 
that  the  bone  contuses,  you  are  to  rasp  the  contused 
part  the  whole  length :  to  which  purpose  you  ought 
to  be  furnished  with  various  sorts  of  raspatories. — 
Ibid.  (Rich.) 

Raspberry,  s.  Fruit  of  a  native  cultivated 
shrub  akin  to  the  blackberries  and  cloud- 
berries, of  the  genus  Rubus  (species,  Idaeus) ; 
the  shrub  itself. 

Raspberries  are  of  three  sorts;  the  common  wild 
one,  the  large  red  garden  raspberry,  which  is  one  of 
the  pleasantest  of  fruits,  and  the  white,  which  is 
little  inferior  to  the  red. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

The  Rosese  yield  edible  fruits,  such  as  the  rasp- 
berry, . . .  blackberry,  and  the  strawberry — Henfrey, 
Elementary  Course  of  Botany,  §  461. 

Rasure.  s.  [Lat.  rasura,  from  rasus,  pass, 
part,  of  rado  =  I  scrape.] 

1.  Act  of  scraping  or  shaving. 

Whan  we  be  aboute  to  rase  and  do  away  any  maner 
wrytynge,  we  fyrst  scrape  the  paper,  and  by  that 
rasure  or  scrapynge  somewhat  is  taken  awaye  of  the 
lettres.—  Bishop  Fisher,  On  Psalm  XXIV. 

2.  Mark  in  a  writing  where  something  has 
been  rubbed  out ;  erasure. 

Such  a  writing  ought  to  be  free  from  any  vitupera- 
tion of  rasure.— Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canouici. 

Rat.  *.  [Low  Lat.  rattus.~\ 

1.  Common  native  rodent  (i.e.  animal  akin 
to  the  beavers,  squirrels,  &c.)  of  the  genus 
Mus ;  the  black  rat  being  the  rarer,  the 
brown  the  commoner,  of  the  two  species. 
The  latter  is  somewhat  loosely  called  the 
Norway  rat. 

Our  natures  do  pursue, 
Like  rats  that  ravin  down  their  proper  bane. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  3. 

Make  you  ready  your  stiif  bats  and  clubs, 
Rome  and  her  rats  are  at  the  point  of  battle. 

Id.,  Coriolanus,  i.  1. 

I  have  seen  the  time,  with  my  long  sword  I  would 
have  made  you  four  tall  fellows  skip  like  rats.— Id., 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  1. 

Thus  horses  will  knabble  at  walls,  and  rats  will 
gnaw  iron. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

i,f  in  despair  he  goes  out  of  the  way  like  a  rat  with 
a  dose  of  arsenick,  why  lie  dies  nobly.— Dennis.. 

The  rats  constitute  a  very  extensive  and  diversi- 
fied family,  to  which  it  is  difficult  at  present  to 
assign  any  common  zoological  character.  Neverthe- 
less, the  general  aspect  and  appearance  of  the  whole 
may  be  seen  in  those  common  species  familiar  to 
everyone.  They  are  all  very  small,  and  highly  de- 
structive animals  to  the  farmer  and  agriculturist ; 
burrowing  up  new  sown  ground,  destroying  the 
seed,  gnawing  the  bark  of  young  trees,  and  attack- 
ing all  sorts  of  grain.  They  run  and  jump,  consi- 
dering their  size,  with  amazing  agility.  Many 
species  migrate  in  vast  troops,  and  preserve  their 
analogy  to  wading  birds  by  crossing  rivers  of  consi- 
derable width.  —  Swainson,  Natural  History  and 
Classification  of  Quadrupeds,  §  320. 

The  old  English  ...  or  black  rat,  which  is  now 
becoming  a  rather  rare  animal  in  this  country,  was, 
previously  to  the  introduction  of  its  more  powerful 
congener  and  persecutor,  the  brown  rat,  as  nu- 
merous and  as  extensively  distributed  as  that  species 
has  since  become. ...  It  is  probable  . . .  that  it  was 
introduced  from  France;  indeed  the  Welsh  name 
for  it,  which  signifies  'French  mouse,"  apjjcars  to 
favour  this  opinion. . . .  Pennant  imagines  [that  the 
brown  rat  was]  from  the  East  Indies.  It  was  cer- 
tainly Known  in  Asia  long  before  we  have  any  ac- 
count of  its  existence  in  any  part  of  Europe. ...  la 
Paris  it  made  its  appearance  about  the  middle  of 'the 
eighteenth  ceiitury,  and  in  England  not  very  many 
years  earlier.  It  was  by  a  strange  mistake  calk-d 
the  Norway  rat,  as  if  it  were  aboriginal  in  that 
country. — Bell,  History  of  British  Quadrupeds 
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And  ere  three  shrill  notes  the  pipe  utter'd, 
You  heard  as  if  an  army  mutter'd ; 
And  the  muttering  grew  to  a  grumbling, 
And  the  grumbling  grew  to  a  mighty  rumbling ; 
And  out  of  the  town  the  rats  came  tumbling. 
Great  rats,  small  rats,  lean  rats,  brawny  rats, 
Brown  rats,  black  rats,  grey  rats,  tawny  rats, 
Grave  old  plodders,  gay  young  friskers, 

Fathers,  mothers,  uncles,  cousins, 
Cocking  tails,  and  pricking  whiskers : 

Families  by  tens  and  dozens, 
Brothers,  sisters,  husbands,  wives, 
Followed  the  Piper  for  their  lives. 

Browning,  The  Piper  of  Hameln. 

Rats  and  mice  have  generally  been  considered 
sacred  animals.  Among  the  Scandinavian  and 
Teutonic  peoples  they  were  regarded  as  the  souls  of 
the  dead. . .  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  saying  '  Rats 
desert  a  falling  house,'  applied  originally  to  the 
crumbling  ruin  of  the  body  from  which  the  soul 
fled.— Bishop  Hatto. 

Smell  a  rat.  Be  put  on  the  watch  by  sus- 
picion, as  the  cat  by  the  scent  of  a  rat ; 
suspect  danger. 

Quoth  Hudibras,  I  smell  a  rat; 
Ralpho,  thou  dost  prevaricate. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  1, 821. 
2.  Apostate. 

He  [Strafford]  was  the  first  of  the  rats,  the  first 
of  those  statesmen  whose  patriotism  has  been  only 
the  coquetry  of  political  prostitution,  and  whose 
profligacy  has  taught  governments  to  adopt  the  old 
maxim  of  the  slave-market,  that  it  is  cheaper  to  buy 
than  breed,  to  import  defenders  from  an  opposition 
than  to  rear  them  in  a  ministry.— Macaulay,  Criti- 
cal and  Historical  Essays,  Hallam's  Constitutional 
History. 

Rat.  v.  n.  Desert  one's  principles  or  party, 
especially  when  it  is  losing  strength,  in  the 
way  that  rats  are  said  to  desert  a  falling 
house. 

Ratable,  adj.  Capable  of  being,  liable  to 
be,  rated ;  equivalent. 

The  Danes  brought  in  a  reckoning  of  money  by 
ores,  per  oras;  I  collect  out  of  the  abbey  book  of 
Burton,  that  twenty  orse  were  ratable  to  two  marks 
of  silver. — Camden,  Remains. 

Ratably.  adv.     Proportionably. 

Many  times  there  is  no  proportion  of  shot  and 
powder  allowed  ratably  by  that  quantity  of  the 
great  ordnance. — Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Ratafia,  s.  [Said '  to  be  so  called  from  the 
fact  of  its  being  drunk  at  the  ratifying  of 
a  bargain.  More  probably  connected  with 
rectified.'}  Liqueur  prepared  from  the  ker- 
nels of  apricots  and  spirits. 

The  red  ratafia  does  your  ladyship  mean,  or  the 
cherry-brandy  ? — Congreve. 

Ratafia  is  the  generic  name  in  France  for  liqueurs, 
compounded  with  alcohol,  sugar,  and  the  odoriferous 
or  flavouring  principles  of  vegetables.  Bruised 
cherries  with  their  stones  are  infused  in  spirit  of 
wine  to  make  the  ratafia  of  Grenoble  de  Teyssere. 
The  liquor  being  boiled  and  filtered  is  flavoured, 
when  cold,  with  spirit  of  noyau  made  by  distilling 
water  off  the  bruised  kernels  of  bitter  apricots,  and 
mixing  it  with  alcohol.  Syrup  of  bay  laurel  and 
galango  are  also  added. — Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Satan,  s.  [Malay,  rotang.]     Cane. 

The  Calami  or  Rotangs,  and  the  siliceous  secre- 
tions of  their  leaves,  indicate  an  affinity  with  grasses, 
which  would  hardly  be  anticipated  if  the  grasses  of 
our  European  meadows  were  compared  with  the 
cocoa  nuts  of  the  Indies,  but  which  becomes  more 
apparent  when  the  bamboo  is  placed  by  the  side  of 
the  cane.  The  ratan  palms,  called  by  Rumphius 
Palmijunci,  are  described  as  the  inhabitants  of  dense 
forests,  where  the  rays  of  the  sun  can  hardly  pene- 
trate, in  which  situations  they  form  spiry  bushes 
which  obstruct  all  passage  into  those  jungles,  rising 
to  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees,  and  falling  again,  so 
as  to  resemble  a  prodigious  length  of  cable,  adorned 
however,  with  the  most  beautiful  leaves,  pinnated 
or  terminating  in  graceful  tendrils. . . .  Among  those 
[palms]  best  known  in  Europe  are  ratans  belonging 
to  various  kinds  of  cane,  and  so  much  valued  for 
their  flexibility  on  one  hand  and  their  hardness  on 
the  other. — Lindley,  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

Ratcb.    s.      In   Clockwork.      Wheel   which 
serves  to  lift  up  the  detents  every  hour, 
and  thereby  make  the  clock  strike. 
Rate.    v.    a.      [from    Norse,   reita,   rata.~\ 
Chide. 

Go  rate  thy  minions,  proud  insulting  boy : 
Becomes  it  tnee  to  be  thus  bold  in  terms 
Before  thy  sovereign  ? 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  ii.  2. 
An  old  lord  of  the  council  rated  me  the  other  day 
in  the  street  about  you,  sir.— Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  I. 
ii.  2. 
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What  is  all  that  a  man  enjoys,  from  a  year's  con- 
verse, comparable  to  what  he  feels  for  one  hour, 
when  his  conscience  shall  take  him  aside  and  rate 
him  by  himself  'i— South,  Sermons. 

He  rated  the  apprentice  for  his  neglect.— Sir  W. 
Scott,  Fair  Maid  of  Perth. 

Rate.  s.  [Lat.  raid,  the  feminine  of  the 
ablative  singular  of  ratus  =  supposed,  cal- 
culated, valued,  assessed,  the  feminine 
substantive  part  e  =  part,  being  understood ; 
the  full  form  being  pro  ratd  parte.  At  the 
present  time  pro  ratd,  though  not  an  Eng- 
lish, is  a  common  expression.] 

1.  Price  fixed  on  anything. 

I'll  not  betray  the  glory  of  my  name ; 
'Tis  not  for  me,  who  have  preserved  a  state, 
To  buy  an  empire  at  so  base  a  rate. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe,  ii.  1 . 

How  many  things  do  we  value,  because  they  come 
at  dear  rates  from  Japan  and  China,  which,  if  they 
were  our  own  manufacture,  common  to  be  had,  and 
for  a  little  money,  would  be  neglected  "i— Locke. 

The  price  of  land  has  never  changed,  in  the  several 
changes  which  have  been  made  in  the  rate  of  inte- 
rest by  law ;  nor  nowt  hat  the  rate  of  interest  is  by 
law  the  same,  is  the  price  of  land  everywhere  the 
same.— Id. 

2.  Allowance  settled. 

His  allowance  was  a  continual  allowance  given 
him  of  the  king,  a  daily  rate  for  every  day  all  the 
days  of  his  life. — 2  Kings,  xxv.  30. 

They  obliged  themselves  to  remit,  after  the  rate 
of  twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  per 
annum,  divided  into  so  many  monthly  payments. — 
Addison. 

3.  Degree  ;  comparative  height  or  value. 

I  am  a  spirit  of  no  common  rate  ; 
The  summer  still  doth  tend  upon  my  state. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  iii.  1. 

In  this  did  his  holiness  and  godliness  appear  above 
the  rate  and  pitch  of  other  men's,  in  that  he  was  so 
infinitely  merciful. — Calamy,  Sermons. 

To  which  relation  whatsoever  is  done  agreeably,  is 
morally  and  essentially  good;  and  whatsoever  is 
done  otherwise,  is  at  the  same  rate  morally  evil. — 
South,  Sermons. 

4.  Quantity  assignable. 

In  good  form  conies  on  the  enemy ; 
And  by  the  ground  they  hide  I  judge  their  number 
Upon  or  near  the  rate  of  thirty  thousand.    . 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  1. 

5.  Principle  on  which  value  is  set. 

Heretofore  the  rate  and  standard  of  wit  was  very 
different  from  what  it  is  now-a-days ;  no  man  was 
then  accounted  a  wit  for  speaking  such  things  as 
deserved  to  have  the  tongue  cut  out. — South,  Ser- 
mons. 

A  virtuous  heathen  is.  at  this  rate,  as  happy  as  a 
virtuous  Christian.— Bislwp  A  tterbury. 

6.  Manner  of   doing  anything  ;   degree  to 
which  anything  is  done. 

I  have  disabled  mine  estate, 
By  shewing  something  a  more  swelling  port 
Than  ray  faint  means  would  grant  continuance; 
Nor  do  I  now  make  moan  to  be  abridged 
From  such  a  noble  rate. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

Many  of  the  horse  could  not  march  at  that  rate, 
nor  come  up  soon  enough. — Lord  Clarendon,  His- 
tory of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Tom,  hinting  his  dislike  of  some  trifle  his  mistress 
had  said,  she  asked  him  how  he  would  talk  to  her 
after  marriage,  if  he  talked  at  this  rate  before. — Ad- 
dison. 

7.  Tax  imposed  by  the  parish. 

They  paid  the  church  and  parish  rate, 
And  took,  but  read  not  the  receipt. 

Prior,  An  Epitaph. 

8.  Ratification ;  approval ;  consent.     Rare. 

Never  without  the  rates 
Of  all  powers  else. 

Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Iliad,  i.  508. 

(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Common  as  the  second  element  in  compounds  : 
(as,  poor-rate,  water-rate). 

Rate.  v.  a.     Value  at  a  certain  price. 

I  freely  told  you  all  the  wealth  I  had 
Ran  in  niy  veins  ;  I  was  a  gentleman  ; 
And  yet,  dear  lady, 

Rating  my  self  at  nothing,  you  shall  see 
How  much  I  was  a  braggart. 

Sliakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 
We  may  there  be  instructed,  how  to  name  and 
rate  all  goods,  by  those  that  will  concentre  into 
felicity. — Boyle. 

You  seem  not  high  enough  your  joys  to  rate, 
You  stand  indebted  a  vast  sum  to  fate, 
And  should  large  thanks  for  the  great  blessing  pay. 
Dryden,  Aurengzebe,  i.  1. 

Rate-book,  s.  Book  in  which  the  accounts 
of  the  rates  is  kept. 
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Horses  by  papists  are  not  to  be  ridden ; 
But  sure  the  Muses'  horse  was  ne'er  forbidden ; 
For  in  no  rate-book  was  it  ever  found 
That  Pegasus  was  valued  at  five  pound. 

Dryden,  Prologue  to  Von  Sebastian, 
Rater.  *.     One  who  rates  or  estimates. 

The  wise  rater  of  things,  as  they  weigh  in  the 
sanctuary's  balance,  and  reason's,  will  obey  the 
powers  over  him.— Whitlock,  Manners  of  the  Eng- 
lish, p.  11:  1654. 

Ratel.  s.  [  ?  ]   In  Zoology.    Animal  akin  to 
the  gluttons  so  called. 

It  is  probable  that  the  ratel,  an  animal  about  the 
size  of  the  badger,  should  be  placed  at  the  end  of 
the  gluttons  and  grisons.  It  is  gray  above,  black 
underneath,  having  a  white  line  between  these  two 
colours.  It  inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
digs  the  earth  with  its  long  front  talons  to  discover 
the  honey  there  deposited  by  bees. — Translation  of 
Cuvier's  Regne  Animal,  vol.  ii. 

The  Ursus  Indicus  of  Shaw,  Indian  badger  of 
Pennant,  are  said  to  be  varieties  of  the  ratel.— Ibid. 
vol.  v. 

Ratepayer,  s.     One  who  pays  rates. 
Ratb.  s.     [Irish  Gaelic.]     Hill :  (common 
as  an  element  in  Irish  topographical  names, 
as  -Kotf/icormack). 

There  is  a  great  use  among  the  Irish  to  make 
great  assemblies  upon  a  rath  or  hill,  there  to  parly 
about  matters  and  wrongs  between  townships  or 
private  persons. — Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ire- 
land. 

Ratb.  adj.     [see  Rather.]     Quick;  early. 
The  rather  lambs  bene  starved  with  cold. 

Spenser,  Sliepherd's  Calendar,  February. 
Rather  lambs  [are  those]  that  be  ewed  early  in 
the  beginning  of  the  yeare. — E.  K.  on  Spenser's 
Shepherd's  Calendar. 

Bring  the  ratlie  primrose  that  forsaken  dies, 
The  tufted  crow-toe,  and  pale  jessamine. 

Milton,  Lycidas,  142. 
Ratb.  adv.     Soon ;  betimes. 

Thus  is  my  summer  worn  away  and  wasted, 
Thus  is  my  harvest  hasten'd  ail-to  rathe. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar,  December, 
As  i\\Q  first  element  in  a  compound. 

Rath-ripe  are  some,  and  some  of  later  kind, 
Of  golden  some,  and  some  of  purple  rind. 

May,  Translation  of  Virgil. 
Those  rath-ripe  wits  prevent  their  own  perfec- 
tion ;  and,  after  a  vain  wonder  of  their  haste,  end 
either  in  shame  or  obscurity. — Bishop  Hall,  Quo 
Vadis'!  p.  10. 

Rather,  adv.  [That  the  ordinary  pronuncia- 
tion of  rather,  the  adverb,  gives  the  a  of 
the  first  syllable  the  sound  of  the  a  in  fa- 
ther, rather  than  that  of  the  a  in  fate,  is 
well  known.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that, 
because  this  is  the  case,  the  a  in  the  posi- 
tive and  adjectival  form,  rathe,  or  even  the 
rarer  adjectival  comparative,  rather,  are  to 
be  so  sounded.  Nor  yet  is  the  ordinary 
sounding  of  the  adverb  to  be  altered.  This 
is  because  the  two  forms  in  -er  are  essen- 
tially different  words,  preserving  a  distinc- 
tion which,  though  current  throughout  the 
Anglo-Saxon  grammar,  has  left  only  traces 
of  its  existence  in  the  newer  English.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  comparative  of  the  adjective 
was  reeoYe ;  the  Anglo-Saxon  comparative 
of  the  adverb  was  raptor,  in  which  *the 
effect  of  the  fuller  vowel  o,  in  the  inflection, 
was  to  give  a  broader  pronunciation  to  the 
preceding  vowel  a  of  the  root.] 
1.  More  willingly  ;  with  better  liking:  (akin 
to  this  is  the  common  combination  of 
sooner  with  would,  as  '  I  would  sooner  die 
than  yield'). 

Almighty  God  . .  .  desireth  not  the  death  of  a  sin- 
ner, but  rather  that  he  should  turn  from  his  wick- 
edness and  live.— Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

•2.  Preferably  to  the  other ;  with  better  rea- 
son. 

'Tis  rather  to  be  thought  that  an  heir  had  no  such 
right  by  divine  institution,  than  that  God  should 
give  such  a  right,  but  yet  leave  it  undetermined  who 
such  heir  is.— Locke. 

3.  In  a  greater  degree  than  otherwise. 

He  sought  through  the  world,  but  sought  in  vain, 
And  nowhere  finding,  rather  feared  her  slain. 

Dryden. 

4.  More  properly. 

This  is  an  art, 

Which  does  mend  nature,  change  it  rather,  but 
The  art  itself  is  nature. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iv,  3. 
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5.  Especially. 

You  are  come  to  me  in  a  happy  time, 
The  rattier  for  I  have  some  sport  in  hand.' 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shreic, 
induction,  sc.  1. 

To  have  rather.    Desire  in  preference. 

'Tis  with  reluctancy  he  is  provoked  by  our  impe- 
nitence to  apply  the  discipline  of  severity  ;  he  had 
rather  mankind  should  adore  him  as  their  patron 
and  benefactor.— Rogers. 

Ratification,  s.  Act  of  ratifying ;  confirma- 
tion. 

When  Simeon  deplored  the  hopeless  weakness  of 
the  Byzantine  Empire,  the  natural  lords  and  pro- 
tectors of  the  Christians  in  Syria,  Peter  fearlessly 
promised  him  the  succour  of  Western  Christendom. 
His  vow  seemed  to  obtain  the  ratification  of  God. 
Prostrate  in  the  temple  he  heard,  as  it  were,  the 
voice  of  our  Lord  himself, '  Rise,  Peter,  go  forth  to 
make  known  the  tribulations  of  my  people;  the 
hour  is  come  for  the  delivery  of  my  servants,  for  the 
recovery  of  the  holy  places  ! ' — Milman,  History  of 
Latin  Christianity,  b.  vii.  ch.  vi. 

Their  mission  was  only  to  give  and  to  receive  the 
final  ratification  of  a  treaty,  already  consigned  to 
writing.— Ibid.,  b.  viii.  ch.iii. 
Ratiner.  s.     One  who,  that  which,  ratifies. 

They  cry, '  Choose  we  Laertes  for  our  king : ' 
The  ratifters  and  props  of  every  word. 
Caps,  hands,  and  tongues  applaud  it  to  the  clouds. 

Sliakespear,  Hamlet,  iv.  5. 
Ratify,  r-  a.     Confirm ;  settle  ;  establish. 

The  church  being  a  body  which  dieth  not,  hath 
always  power,  as  occasion  requireth,  no  less  to 
ordain  that  which  never  was,  than  to  ratify  what 
hath  been  before.— Roofer,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

We  have  ratified  unto  them  the  borders  of  Judaea. 
—1  Maccabees,  xi.  34. 

By  the  help  of  these,  with  Him  above 
To  ratify  the  work,  we  may  again 
Give  to  our  tables  meat,  sleep  to  our  nights. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  6. 

God  ratified  their  prayers  by  the  judgement 
brought  down  upon  the  head  of  him  whom  they 
prayed  against. — South,  Sermons. 

Tell  me,  my  friend,  from  whence  had'st  thou  the 

skill, 

So  nicely  to  distinguish  good  from  ill  ?  ... 
And  what  thou  art  to  follow,  what  to  fly, 
This  to  condemn,  and  that  to  ratify '! 

Dry  den,  Translation  ofPersius,  v.  152. 

The  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  most  solemn  reli- 
gious ceremony.  The  papal  legate,  the  Bishop  of 
Ostia,  celebrated  the  mass,  administered  the  Eucha- 
rist to  the  Emperor,  declared  him  to  be  reconciled 
with  the  Holy  See,  and  received  him  and  all  his  par- 
tisans with  the  kiss  of  peace  into  the  bosom  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  The  Lateran  Council  ratified  this 
momentous  treaty,  which  became  thereby  the  law 
of  Christendom.— Milman,  History  of  Latin  Chris- 
tianity, b.  viii.  ch.  iii. 

Ratihabitation.  s.  [Lat.  pro  ratd  habere  = 
hold,  or  treat,  as  a  matter  ratified.]  Ap- 
proval. Rare. 

In  matters  criminal,  ratihabitation,  or  approving 
of  the  act,  does  always  make  the  approver  guilty. — 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  iv.  ch.  i. 
(Rich.) 

The  client  of  a  false  proctor  cannot  take  the  right 
from  him  by  his  ratihabitation. — Ayliffe,  Parergon 
Juris  Canonici,  p.  4i5.    (Ord  MS.) 
Rating:,  verbal  abs.      [from   rate  =  chide.] 
Chiding ;  scolding. 

If  words  are  sometimes  to  be  used,  they  ought 
to  be  grave,  kind,  arid  sober,  representing  the  ill 
or  nnbecomingness  of  the  faults,  rather  than  a  hasty 
rating  of  the  child  for  it. — Locke. 
Rating,    verbal   abs.       [from  rate  =  value.] 
Act  of  one  who  rates  or  estimates. 

In  rating,  when  things  are  thus  little  and  frivo- 
lous, we  must  not  judge  by  our  own  pride  and  pas- 
sions, which  count  nothing  little,  but  aggrandize 
every  affront  or  injury  that  is  done  to  ourselves. — 
Kettlewell. 

Ratio,  s.  [Lat.]  Relation  which  one  thing 
has  to  another  of  the  same  kind,  in  re- 
spect to  magnitude  or  quantity ;  rule  of 
proportion. 

Whatever  inclinations  the  rnys  have  to  the  plane 
of  incidence,  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  of 
every  ray,  considered  apart,  shall  have  to  the  sine  of 
the  angle  of  refraction  a  constant  ratio.— Cheyne, 
Philosophical  Principles. 

Ratiocinate,  v.  n.  Reason ;  argue  in  the  way 
of  ratiocination. 

Scholars,  rind  such  as  love  to  ratiocinate,  will  have 
more  and  better  matter  to  exercise  their  wits  upon. 
—Sir  W.  Petty,  Advice  to  Hartlib,  p.  22:  1618. 

Ratiocination,  s.    Deductive  reasoning. 

In  simple  terms,  expressing  the  open  notions  of 
things,  winch  the  second  act  of  reason  compoundeth 
into  propositions,  and  the  last  into  syllogisms  and 
forms  ot  ratiocination.— Sir  T.  Browne. 
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either  is  this  any  private  collection,  or  particular 
ratiocination,  but  the  publick  and  universal  reason 
of  the  world. — Bishop  Pearson,  Exposition  of  the 
Creed,  art.  i. 

The  discerning  of  that  connexion  or  dependence 
which  there  is  betwixt  several  propositions,  whereby 
we  are  enabled  to  infer  one  proposition  from  an- 
other, which  is  called  ratiocination  or  discourse. — 
Bishop  Wilkins. 

Can  any  kind  of  ratiocination  allow  Christ  all 
the  marks  of  the  Messiah,  and  yet  deny  him  to  be 
the  Messiah  ?— South,  Sermons. 

Such  an  inscription  would  be  self-evident  without 
any  ratiocination  or  study,  and  could  not  fail  con- 
stantly to  exert  its  energy  in  their  minds. — Bentley. 

Reasoning,  in  the  extended  sense  in  which  I  use 
the  term,  and  in  which  it  is  synonymous  with  in- 
ference, is  popularly  said  to  be  of  two  kinds :  reason- 
ing from  particulars  to  generals,  and  reasoning  from 
generals  to  particulars ;  the  former  being  called  in- 
duction, the  latter  ratiocination  or  syllogism.  .  . . 
The  expressions,  reasoning  from  particulars  to  gene- 
rals, and  reasoning  from  generals  to  particulars,  are 
recommended  by  brevity  rather  than  by  precision, 
and  do  not  adequately  mark,  without  the  aid  of  a 
commentary,  the  distinction  between  induction  (in 
the  sense  now  adverted  to)  and  ratiocination.  The 
meaning  intended  by  these  expressions  is,  that  in- 
duction is  inferring  a  proposition  from  propositions 
less  general  than  itself,  and  ratiocination  is  infer- 
ring a  proposition  from  propositions  equally  or  more 
general.  When,  from  the  observation  of  a  number 
of  individual  instances,  we  ascend  to  a  general  pro- 
position, or  when,  by  combining  a  number  of  general 
propositions,  we  conclude  from  them  another  pro- 
position still  more  general,  the  process,  which  is 
substantially  the  same  in  both  instances,  is  called 
induction.  When  from  a  general  proposition,  not 
alone  (for  from  a  single  proposition  nothing  can  be 
concluded  which  is  not  involved  in  the  terms.)  but 
by  combining  it  with  other  propositions,  we  infer  a 
proposition  of  the  same  degree  of  generality  with 
itself,  or  a  less  general  proposition,  or  a  proposition 
merely  individual,  the  process  is  ratiocination. 
When,  in  short,  the  conclusion  is  more  general  than 
the  largest  of  the  premisses,  the  argument  is  com- 
monly called  induction ;  when  less  general,  or  equally 
general,  it  is  ratiocination. — J.  S.  Mitt,  System  of 
Logic,  pt.  ii.  ch.  i.  §  3. 

Ratiocinative.  adj.    Argumentative,  in  the 
way  of  ratiocination. 

Some  consecutions  are  so  intimately  and  evidently 
connexed  to,  or  found  in  the  premises,  that  the  con- 
clusion is  attained  quasi  per  saltum,  and  without  any 
thing  of  ratiocinative  process,  even  as  the  eye  sees 
his  object  immediately,  and  without  any  previous 
discourse. — Sir  M.  Hale,  Origination  of  Mankind. 

Ration,  s.  [Fr.]  Certain  allowance,  or  share, 
of  provisions. 

They  would  not  wantonly  call  on  those  phantoms 
to  tell,  by  what  English  acts  of  parliament  forced 
upon  two  reluctant  kings,  the  lands  of  their  country 
were  put  up  to  a  mean  and  scandalous  auction  in 
every  goldsmith's  shop  in  London ;  or  chopped  to 
pieces,  and  cut  into  rations,  to  pay  the  mercenary 
soldier  of  a  regicide  usurper. — Burke,  Letter  to.R. 
Burke,  Esq. 

Rational,  adj.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  rationalis.'] 

1.  Having  the  power  of  reasoning. 

God  decreed  to  create  man  after  his  own  image,  a 
free  and  rational  agent. — Hammond. 

As  that  which  hath  a  fitness  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  man,  considered  as  a  sensitive  being,  is  stiled 
natural  good :  so  that  which  hath  a  fitness  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  man,  as  a  rational,  voluntary, 
and  free  agent,  is  stiled  moral  good;  and  the  con- 
trary to  it  moral  evil.— Bishop  Wilkins. 

If  it  is  our  glory  and  happiness  to  have  a  rational 
nature,  that  is  endued  witii  wisdom  and  reason,  that 
is  capable  of  imitating  the  divine  nature;  then  it 
must  be  our  glory  and  happiness  to  improve  our 
reason  and  wisdom,  to  act  up  to  the  excellency  of 
our  rational  nature,  and  to  imitate  God  in  all  our 
actions,  to  the  utmost  of  our  power. — Law. 

2.  Agreeable  to  reason. 

What  higher  in  her  society  thou  find'st 
Attractive,  humane,  rational,  love  still. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ,viii.  586. 

When  the  conclusion  is  deduced  from  the  uner- 
ring dictates  of  our  faculties,  we  say  the  inference  is 
rational. — Glanville,  Scepsis  Scientifica. 

If  your  arguments  be  rational,  offer  them  in  as 
moving  a  manner  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  will 
admit;  but  beware  of  letting  the  pathetick  part 
swallow  up  the  rational. — Swift. 

He  liked  the  House  of  Commons ;  —  always  dined 
at  Bellamy's  when  there  was  a  house;  and  when 
there  was  not,  liked  dining  at  the  Goldsmith's  Com- 
pany, the  Russia  Company,  great  Emigration  ban- 
quets, and  other  joint-stock  festivities.  That  was  his 
idea  of  rational  society  :  business  and  pleasure 
combined;  a  good  dinner,  and  good  speeches  after- 
wards.— Ji.  Disraeli,  Coningsby,  l>.  viii.  ch.  ii. 

3.  Wise;  judicious:  (as,  '  a  rational  man  '). 
Rational,  .v.     Rational  being. 

He,  the  great  Father,  kindled  at  one  flame 
The  world  of  rational*. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  iv. 
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Rationale,  s.    Detail  with  reasons. 

Is  it  any  breach  of  the  rationale  of  grammar?— 
Blackwall,  Sacred  Classics,  i.  15. 

Holding  out,  as  it  were,  to  view  a  rationale  of  the 
universe.— Coventry,  Philemon  to  Hyde,  conv.  i. 

Generalizing  the  numerous  contrasts  and  varia- 
tions of  fertility,  it  seeks  a  rationale  of  them  in 
their  relations  to  other  organic  phenomena.  — 
Herbert  Spencer,  Principles  of  Biology. 
Rationalism,  s.  System  of  the  rationalists- 
The  Nestorian  heresy,  I  have  said,  gave  less  oppor- 
tunity for  doctrinal  varieties  than  the  heresy  of 
Eutyches.  Its  spirit  was  rationalizing,  and  had  the 
qualities  which  go  with  rationalism. — J.  H.  Newman, 
Essay  on  tJie  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine, 
ch.  v.  sect.  iii. 
(See,  also,  under  Ratio  nali  stand  Rationalize.) 

Rationalist,  s.  One  who  proceeds  in  his 
disquisitions  and  practice  wholly  upon 
reason.  (This  is  the  explanation  in  the  pre- 
vious editions,  and,  etymologically,  it  has 
a  very  wide  and  general  application.  Prac- 
tically, however,  it  is  limited  to  those  who 
in  matters  of  theology  substitute  criticism 
for  authority,  especially  in  respect  to  mi- 
racles ;  neologists). 

He  often  used  this  comparison;  the  empirical 
philosophers  are  like  to  pismires ;  they  only  lay  up 
and  use  their  store:  the  rationalists  are  like  to 
spiders ;  they  spin  all  out  of  their  own  bowels  :  but 
give  me  a  philosopher,  who,  like  the  bee,  hath  a 
middle  faculty,  gathering  from  abroad,  but  digest- 
ing that  which  is  gathered  by  hia  own  virtue. — 
Bac •  :n. 

Can  those  then  be  enthusiasts  who  profess  to 
follow  reason  ?  Yes,  undoubtedly,  if  by  reason  they 
mean  only  conceits.  Therefore  such  persons  are 
now  commonly  called  reasonists  and  rationalists  to 
distinguish  them  from  true  reasoners  and  rational 
inquirers. — Bishop  Waterland,  Works,  vol.  viii.  p.  67. 
(Rich.) 

Although  rationalism  is  not  a  new  element  intro- 
duced into  modern  thought  as  contrasted  with  that 
of  the  middle  ages,  the  gradual  discovery  of  the 
nature  of  evidence  has  established  conclusions  fatal 
to  the  authority  of  any  system  which  refuses  to  sub- 
mit its  claims  to  full  and  fair  examination. ...  As 
the  application  of  the  word  rationalism  to  denote 
the  writings  of  any  particular  school  of  theologians 
is  thus  shown  to  be  inappropriate,  it  becomes  un- 
necessary to  compare  the  writings  of  so-called  ra- 
tionalists in  Germany,  or  elsewhere,  with  those  of 
writers  who  differ  from  them  only  in  the  degree  of 
evidence  on  which  they  are  prepared  to  admit  the 
truth  of  particular  statements  or  theories.  It  may 
be  enough  to  say  that  the  name  Rationalists  has 
been  applied  especially  to  the  school  of  Paulus  and 
other  German  writers,  who  seek  to  convert  the 
miraculous  narratives  of  the  New  Testament  into  a 
relation  of  ordinary  occurrences.  Thus,  the  feeding 
of  the  multitudes  with  the  loaves  and  fishes  is  ex- 
plained by  the  statement  that  when  at  the  bidding 
of  Christ  the  disciples  had  produced  their  little 
store,  others  also  brought  out  what  they  had  with 
theui,and  thus  a  meal  was  provided  for  the  whole 
crowd.  Measured  by  the  modern  standard  of  like- 
lihood, such  explanations  may  perhaps  be  considered 
as  involving  difficulties  scarcely  less  than  those  of 
the  narratives  for  which  they  profess  to  account. 
The  influence  of  such  a  school  was  not  likely  to  be 
lasting,  and  it  was  succeeded  by  another,  commonly 
known  as  the  mythical,  which  regards  the  Gospel 
records  as  assertions  of  floating  myth  round  a  nu- 
cleus of  historical  fact. — Cox,  in  Brande  and  Cox, 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Rationalistic,  adj.  Having  the  character 
of  rationalism. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  most  powerful  dialectician 
of  the  age,  William  of  Ockham,  who  had  already 
laid  at  least  the  foundations  of  his  great  system  of 
rationalistic  philosophy,  so  adverse  to  the  spirit  of 
the  age  ;  and  who  was  about,  by  severe  argument,  to 
assail  and  to  shake  the  whole  fabric  of  the  Papal 
dominion,  employed  all  his  subtle  skill  in  defence  of 
the  Spirituals.— Milman,  History  of  Latin  Chris- 
tianity, b.  xii.  ch.  vi. 

(See,  also,  under  Rationalize.) 
Rationality,  s. 
1.  Power  of  reasoning. 

When  God  has  made  rationality  the   common 
portion  of  mankind,  how  came  it  to  be  thy  inclosure  ? 
— Dr.  H,  More,  Government  of  the  Tongue. 
•2.  Reasonableness. 

In  human  occurrences,  there  have  been  many  well 
directed  intentions,  whose  rationalities  will  never 
bear  a  rigid  examination.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errourx. 

Rationalize,  v.  n.  Profess,  practise,  affect, 
or  aim  at,  rationalism. 

The  process  of  development,  thus  capable  of  a 
logical  expression,  has  sometimes  been  invidiously 
spoken  of  as  rationalism  and  contrasted  with  faitli. 
But,  though  a  particular  doctrine  or  opinion  which 
is  subjected  to  development  may  happen  to  be 
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rationalistic,  and,  as  is  the  original,  such  are  its 
results ;  and  though  we  may  develope  erroneously, 
that  is,  reason  incorrectly,  yet  the  developing  itself 
as  little  deserves  that  imputation  in  any  case,  as  an 
inquiry  into  an  historical  fact,  which  we  do  not 
thereby  make  but  ascertain, — for  instance,  whether 
or  not  St.  Mark  wrote  his  Gospel  with  St.  Matthew 
before  him,  or  Solomon  brought  his  merchandize 
from  Tartessus  or  some  Indian  port.  Rationalism 
is  the  preference  of  reason  to  faith ;  but  one  does 
not  see  how  it  can  be  faith  to  adopt  the  premisses, 
and  unbelief  to  accept  the  conclusion.  For  instance, 
let  us  take  a  definition  which  some  years  since  was 
given  of  rationalism.  To  rationalize  is  '  to  ask  im- 
properly how  we  are  to  account  for  certain  things, 
to  be  unwilling  to  believe  them  unless  they  can  be 
accounted  for,  that  is,  referred  to  something  else  as 
a  cause,  to  some  existing  system,  as  harmonizing 
with  them  or  taking  them  up  into  itself. .  . .  Ra- 
tionalism is  characterised  by  two  peculiarities,  its 
love  of  systematising,  and  its  basing  its  system  upon 
personal  experience  or  the  evidence  of  sense.'  If 
this  be  rationalism,  it  is  totally  distinct  from  de- 
velopment; to  develope  is  to  receive  conclusions 
from  received  truth,  to  rationalize  is  to  receive 
nothing  but  conclusions  from  received  truths;  to 
develope  is  positive,  to  rationalize  is  negative ;  the 
essence  of  development  is  to  extend  belief,  of  ra- 
tionalism to  contract  it.— J.  H.  Newman,  Essay  on 
the  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine,  ch.  i.  sect.  iii. 

Rationalizing:,  part.  adj.  Practising,  pro- 
fessing, affecting  rationalism. 

Theodore  himself  was  condemned  after  his  death 
by  the  same  Council  which  is  said  to  have  condemned 
Origen,  and  is  justly  considered  the  chief  rational- 
izing doctor  of  antiquity.— J.  H.  Newman,  Essay  on 
tfie  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine,  ch.  i.  sect.  iii. 

As  denuded  of  the  substantial  support  of  revealed 
truth  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  aid  of  supersti- 
tious credulity  on  the  other,  and  thus  reduced  to  a 
pure  abstraction,  it  [Paganism]  might  indeed  hold 
a  place  in  the  confession  of  faith  of  some  rational- 
izing philosopher,  but  it  would  be  totally  incapable 
of  exercising  national  influences  or  forming  the 
groundwork  of  a  constitution. — Gladstone,  The  State 
in  its  Relations  with  the  Church,  ch.  x. 

Rationally,  adv.  In  a  rational  manner ; 
reasonably;  with  reason. 

Upon  the  proposal  of  an  agreeable  object,  it  may 
rationally  be  conjectured,  that  a  man's  choice  will 
rather  incline  him  to  accept  than  to  refuse  it. — 
South,  Sermons. 

Rationalness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Rational. 

He  that  would  justifie  the  rationalness  of  any 
adventure,  must  prove  the  prize  at  last  to  equal  the 
worth  of  that  he  hazards  for  it.  —  Gentleman's 
Calling,  sect.  viii.  (Ord  MS.) 

Ratlines,  s.     See  extract. 

Ratlines  [are]  small  horizontal  lines  or  ropes  ex- 
tended between  the  several  shrouds  on  each  side  of 
a  mast,  thus  forming  the  steps  of  ladders  for  going 
up  and  down  the  rigging  and  masts.  To  rattle  the 
ringing,  is  to  fix  these  ratlines.— Brande  and  Cox, 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Ratsbane,  s.  Poison  for  rats. 

He  would  throw  ratsbane  up  and  down  a  house, 
where  children  might  come  at  it. — Sir  R.  L' Es- 
trange. 

When  murder's  out,  what  vice  can  we  advance? 
Unless  the  new-found  poisoning  trick  of  France ; 
And  when  their  art  of  ratsbane  we  have  got, 
By  way  of  thanks,  we'll  send  'em  o'er  our  plot. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  prologue. 

I  can  hardly  believe  the  relation  of  his  being 
poison'd;  but  sack  might  do  it,  though  ratsbane 
would  not. — Swift,  Letter  to  Pope. 

The  fruit  of  Chailletia  toxicaria  is  said  to  be  poison- 
ous ;  it  is  called  ratsbane  in  Sierra  Leone.— Lindley, 
Vegetable  Kingdom. 

Ratsbane,  v.  a.   Kill,  or  poison,  by  ratsbane. 
Ratsbaned.  adj.     Poisoned  by  ratsbane. 

Like  ratsbaned  rats.  —  Juniusl  Sin  Stigmatized, 
p.  269 :  1639. 

Ratteen,  s.     Kind  of  stuff. 

We'll  rig  in  Meath-street  Egypt's  haughty  queen, 
And  Antony  shall  court  her  in  ratteen.  Swift. 

Rattening-,  s.  or  verbal  abs.  A  word  of 
which,  though  the  origin  may  be  compa- 
ratively old,  the  general  circulation  is  re- 
cent. It  is  one  of  the  forms  of  organized 
terrorism  of  Trades  Unions,  and  applies 
especially  to  the  system  of  wilfully  injuring 
the  tools  or  property  in  general  of  those 
workmen  who  either  desert,  or  stand  aloof 
from,  the  Unions. 

There  are  many  persons  . .  .  who  object  to  any  in- 
terference with  the  practice  of  rattening,  and  there 
are  many  more, who  are  willing  to  risk  the  abuses  of 
Trades'  Unions  for  the  sake  of  the  power  which  the 
working-classes  derive  from  unrestricted  association. 
—Saturday  Review,  July  18, 1868. 
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Rattle,  v.  n. 

1.  Make  a  sharp  noise  with  frequent  repeti- 
tions  and  collisions  of  bodies  not    very 
sonorous :  (when  bodies  are  sonorous,  it  is 
called  '  jingling''). 

The  quiver  rattleth  against  him.— Job,  xxxix.  23. 

He  was  too  warm  on  picking  work  to  dwell, 
But  fagoted  his  notions  as  they  fell, 
And  if  they  rhymed  and  rattled,  all  was  well. 

Absalom  and  Achithophel,  ii.  418. 

2.  Speak  eagerly  and  noisily :  (with  the  re- 
flective pronoun). 

He  is  a  man  of  pleasure,  and  a  free-thinker ;  he  is 
an  assertor  of  liberty  and  property ;  he  rattles  it  out 
against  popery. — Swift. 

Rattle.  ".  a. 

1.  Move  anything  so  as  to  make  a  rattle  or 
noise. 

Her  chains  she  rattles,  and  her  whip  she  shakes. 

Dryden. 

2.  Stun  with  a  noise  ;  drive  with  a  noise. 

Sound  but  another,  and  another  shall, 
As  loud  as  thine,  rattle  the  welkin's  ear, 
And  mock  the  deep-mouth'd  thunder. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  v.  2. 

He  should  be  well  enough  able  to  scatter  the  Irish 
as  a  flight  of  birds,  and  rattle  away  this  swarm  of 
bees  with  their  king. — Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign 
of  Henry  VII. 

3.  Scold  ;  rail  at  with  clamour. 

Hearing  .35sop  had  been  beforehand,  he  sent  for 
him  in  a  rage,  and  rattled  him  with  a  thousand 
traitors  and  villains  for  robbing  his  house. — Sir  R. 
L 'Estrange. 

With  off. 

She  that  would  sometimes  rattle  off  her  servants 
sharply,  now  if  she  saw  them  drunk,  never  took 
notice.— Arbuthnot. 
Rattle,  s. 

1.  Quick  noise  nimbly  repeated. 

I'll  hold  ten  pound  my  dream  is  out ; 
I'd  tell  it  to  you  but  for  the  rattle 
Of  those  confounded  drums. 
Prior,  An  English  Ballad  on  the  Taking  ofNamur. 

The  smoke  and  the  jar  of  the  battle 
Stain  the  clear  air  with  suubows;   dire  was  the 

rattle 

Of  the  solid  bones  crunched  by  the  infinite  stress 
Of  the  snake's  adamantine  voluminousness. 

Shelley,  A  Vision  of  the  Sea. 

2.  Empty  and  loud  talk. 

All  this  ado  about  the  golden  age,  is  but  an  empty 
rattle  and  frivolous  conceit. — Hakewill,  Apology. 

3.  Instrument,  which  agitated  makes  a  clat- 
tering noise. 

The  rattles  of  Isis  and  the  cymbals  of  Brasilea 
nearly  enough  resemble  each  other.— Sir  W.  Ra- 
leigh, History  of  the  World. 

Opinions  are  the  rattles  of  immature  intellects, 
but  the  advanced  reasons  have  outgrown  them. — 
Glanville,  Scepsis  Scientifica. 

They  want  no  rattles  for  their  forward  mood, 
Nor  nurse  to  reconcile  them  to  their  food.   Dryden. 

Farewell  then  verse,  and  love,  and  ev'ry  toy, 
The  rhymes  and  rattles  of  the  man  or  boy ; 
What  right,  what  true,  what  fit  we  justly  call, 
Let  this  be  all  my  care ;  for  this  is  all. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.i.  ep.  i. 

4.  Native  plant  of   the  genus   Rhinanthus 
(species,  Crista  galli,  or  yellow  rattle). 

Rattlemouse.  .v.     Reremouse  ;  bat. 

Not  unlike  the  tale  of  the  rattlemouse. — Putten- 
ham,  Works,  b.  ii.  ch.  xiii.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Rattlesnake,  s.  Poisonous  serpent  of  the 
genus  Crotalus.  See  extracts. 

The  rattlesnake  is  so  called  from  the  rattle  at  the 
end  of  his  tail.— Grew,  Museum. 

She  loses  her  being  at  the  very  sight  of  him,  and 
dropg  plump  into  his  arms,  like  a  charmed  bird  into 
the  mouth  of  a  rattlesnake. — Dr.  Moore,  Found- 
ling. 

The  rattle  ...  of  the  rattlesnake  consists  of  horny 
pieces,  varying  in  number  with  the  age  of  the  indi- 
vidual. The  last  (3-8)  vertebrae  . . .  coalesce  to  form 
a  terminal  bone. .  . .  This  is  covered  by  muscle  and 
skin. .  . .  This  skin  secretes  the  pieces  of  the  rattle 
in  succession.  In  adult  animals  the  rattle  may 
consist  of  i(KjO  hollow  horny  joints. .  .  .  The  pieces 
hang  loosely  but  securely  together.  —  Van  der 
Hoeven,  Handbook  of  Zoology,  translated  by  Dr.  W. 
Clark. 

Rattlesnake,  one  of  the  most  deadly  of  poisonous 
serpents,  is  so  called,  from  the  peculiar  rattling 
instrument  at  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  formed  of 
several  horny  flattened  rings,  loosely  attached  toge- 
ther, which  move  and  rattle  whenever  the  animal 
shakes  or  alters  the  position  of  the  tail.  These  rings 
increase  in  number  with  the  age  of  the  animal,  and 
it  is  asserted  that  it  acquires  an  additional  one  at 
each  casting  of  the  skin.  The  generic  name  of  the 
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rattlesnake,  Crotalus  (Gr.  KPOTOL\OV,  a  rattle),  relates 
to  the  above-mentioned  peculiarity.  Two  specieg 
are  well  distinguished ;  viz.  the  Crotalus  horridus  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  Crotalus  durissus  of 
Guiana.  The  genus  is  peculiarly  American.  la 
common  with  the  boa,  the  rattlesnakes  have  simple 
transverse  plates  beneath  the  body  and  tail.  Their 
muzzle  is  hollowed  by  a  little  round  depression  be- 
hind each  nostril.  The  habits  of  the  rattlesnake  are 
sluggish ;  they  move  slowly,  and  bite  only  when  pro- 
voked, or  for  the  purpose  of  killing  their  prey.  They 
feed  principally  upon  birds,  rats,  squirrels,  &c. 
which  it  is  believed  they  have  the  power  of  fascina'- 
ting. — Owen,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Rattlesnake-root,  s.     See  extract. 

Rattlefnake-root,  called  also  seneka,  belongs  to  a 
plant,  a  native  of  Virginia;  the  Indians  use  it  as  a 
certain  remedy  against  the  bite  of  a  rattlesnake.— 
Sir  J.  Hill,  Materia  Medica. 

Senega  or  seneka  root,  sometimes  called  the  se- 
neka-snake-rpot,orthe  rattlesnake-root,  is  imported 
from  the  United  States  in  bales. ...  It  was  first  in- 
troduced into  practice  as  a  remedy  against  the  bite 
of  venomous  animals— as  the  rattlesnake.— Pereira, 
Elements  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics' 
pp.  2055-6 :  1853. 

Rattling;,  part.  adj.     Sounding  as  a  rattle. 

There  she  assembles  all  her  blackest  storms, 
And  the  rude  hail  in  rattling  tempest  forms. 

Addison. 

With  jealous  eyes  at  distance  she  had  seen 
Whispering  with  Jove  the  silver-footed  queen ; 
Then  impotent  of  tongue,  her  silence  broke, 
Thus  turbulent  in  rattling  tone  she  spoke. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  First  Book 

of  the  Iliad,  721. 

Rattling:,  verbal  abs.  Noise  produced  by 
the  wheels  of  a  carriage  in  swift  motion; 
any  repeated  noise. 

The  noise  of  a  whip,  and  the  noise  of  the  rattling 
of  the  wheels,  and  of  the  prancing  horses. — Nahum, 
iii.  2. 

They  had,  to  affright  the  enemy's  horses,  big  rat- 
tles  covered   with   parchment   and   small   stones 
within  ;  but  the  rattling  of  shot  might  have  done 
better  service.— Sir  J.  Hayward. 
Ratton.  s.     Rat. 

When  I'm  drunk  as  any  rattin, 
Then  I  rap  out  nought  but  Latin. 

Laws  of  Drinking. 

Raucity.  s.  [Lat.  raucus  =  hoarse.]  Hoarse- 
ness ;  loud  rough  noise. 

Inequality  not  stayed  upon,  but  passing,  is  rather 
an  increase  of  sweetness ;  as  in  the  purling  of  a 
wreathed  string,  and  the  raucity  of  a  trumpet.— 
Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Raucous,  adj.     Hoarse  ;  harsh. 

Of  all  the  parrots  the  aras  are  the  largest ;  their 
voice  is  harsh;  they  seem  to  articulate  only  the 
sound  ara,  and  with  a  raucous  thick  tone  which  is 
grating  to  the  ear.— Translation  of  Bwffon's  Na- 
tural History. 

Ravage,  v.  a.     [Fr.  ravayer.~\     Lay  waste. 

Already  Cassar 

Has  ravaged  more  than  half  the  globe,  and  sees 
Mankind  grown  thin  by  his  destructive  sword. 

Addison,  Cato. 
Ravage.  s.     [Fr.]     Spoil ;  ruin  ;  waste. 

Some  cruel  pleasure  will  from  thence  arise, 
To  view  the  mighty  ravage  of  your  eyes. 

Dryden,  The  Despairing  Lover. 
Would  one  think  'twere  possible  for  love 
To  make  such  ravage  in  a  noble  soul  ?         Addison. 
Those  savages  were  not  then  what  civilized  man- 
kind is  now;  but  without  mutual  society,  without 
arms  of  offence,  without  houses  or  fortifications,  an. 
obvious  and  exposed  prey  to  the  ravage  of  devour- 
ing beasts. — Bentley. 

Ravag-er.  s.  One  who  ravages  ;  plunderer ; 
spoiler. 

When  that  mighty  empire  was  overthrown  by  the 
northern  people,  vast  sums  of  money  were  buried  to 
escape  the  plundering  of  the  conquerors;  and  what 
remained  was  carried  off  by  those  ravagers.— Swift, 
Miscellanies. 

Rave.  v.  n. 

1.  Be  delirious  ;  talk  irrationally. 

Men  who  thus  rave,  we  may  conclude  their  brains 
are  turned,  and  one  may  as  well  read  lectures  at 
Bedlam  as  treat  with  such.— Dr.  H.  More,  Govern- 
ment of  the  Tongue. 

Her  grief  has  wrought  her  into  frenzy, 
The  images  her  troubled  fancy  forms 
Are  incoherent,  wild  ;  her  words  disjointed: 
Sometimes  she  raves  for  musick,  light  and  air; 
Nor  air,  nor  light,  nor  musick  calm  her  pains. 

Smith. 

2.  Burst  out  into  furious  exclamations  as  if 
mad. 

Shall  these  wild  distempers  of  thy  mind, 
This  tempest  of  thy  tongue,  thus  rave,  and  find 
No  opposition  ?  Sandys,  Paraphrase  on  Job. 
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Wonder  at  my  patience : 
Have  I  not  cause  to  rave,  and  beat  my  breast, 
To  rend  my  heart  with  grief,  and  run  distracted  P 

Addison,  Goto. 

Ilevenge,  revenge,  thus  raving  through  the  streets, 
I'll  cry  for  vengeance.  SoutJierne,  Spartan  Dame 

Be  unreasonably  fond  :  (with  upon  before 
the  object  of  fondness). 

Another  partiality  is  a  fantastical  and  wild  attri- 
buting all  knowledge  to  the  ancients  or  the  mo- 
derns: this  raving  upon  antiquity,  in  matter  of 
poetry,  Horace  has  wittily  exposed  in  one  of  his 
satires.— Locke. 
;avel.  v.  a. 

'.  Entangle;  entwist  one  with  another ;  make 
'  intricate;  involve;  perplex. 
Dust,  ravell'd  '"  t'io  air,  will  fly 

Tfp  high ; 

Mingled  with  water,  'twill  retire 
Into  the  mire. 

J.  Hall,  Poems,  p.  100 :  1646. 

Unweave ;   unknit  :    (as,  to  ravel  out  a 
twist  or  piece  of  knit  work). 

Lot  him  for  a  pair  of  reechy  kisses, 
Or  paddling  on  your  neck  with  his  damn'd  fingers, 
Make  you  to  ravel  all  this  matter  out. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

Hurry  over  in  confusion. 

They  but  ravel  it  over  loosely,  and  pitch  upon  dis- 
puting against  particular  conclusions,  that,  at  the 
lirst  encounter  of  them  single,  seem  harsh  to  them. 
— Sir  K.  Digby. 

lavel.  v.  n. 

.  Fall  into  perplexity  or  confusion. 

As  you  unwind  her  love  from  him, 
Lest  it  should  ravel,  and  be  good  to  none, 
You  must  provide  to  bottom  it  on  me. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  2. 
By  their  own  perplexities  involved, 
They  ravel  more,  still  less  resolved. 
But  never  find  self-satisfying  solution. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  304. 

.  Work  in  perplexity ;  busy  one's  self  with 
intricacies. 

It  will  be  needless  to  ravel  far  into  the  records  of 
elder  times  ;  every  man's  memory  will  suggest  many 
pertinent  instances.— Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Chris- 
tian Piety. 

The  humour  of  ravelling  into  all  these  mystical  or 
intangled  matters,  mingling  with  the  interest  and 
passions  of  princes  and  of  parties,  and  thereby 
heightened  and  inflamed,  produced  infinite  dis- 
putes—/Sir  W.  Temple. 

.  Be  unwoven. 

The  contexture  of  this  discourse  will  perhaps  be 
the  less  subject  to  ravel  out,  if  I  hem  it  with  the 
speech  of  our  learned  and  pious  annotator. — Spencer, 
Discourse  concerning  Prodigies,  p.  202 :  1665. 

lavelin.  s.  In  Fortification.  Work  that 
consists  of  two  faces  that  make  a  salient 
angle,  commonly  called  half  moon  by  the 
soldiers :  it  is  raised  before  the  courtines 
or  counterscarps. 

Here  needs  no  words'  expense 
In  bulwarks,  rav'lins,  ramparts  for  defence. 

B.  Jonson,  On  the  Poems  of  Sir  J.  Beaumont. 
(Rich.) 

laven.  s.  [A.S.  hreefn.']  Bird  so  called,  of 
the  genus  Corvus  (species,  Corax). 

The  raven  himself  is  hoarse 
That  croaks  the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan 
Under  my  battlements.     Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  5. 

Come  thou  day  in  night, 
For  thou  wilt  lie  upon  the  wings  of  night, 
Whiter  than  new  snow  on  a  raven's  back. 

Id.,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  2. 

I  have  scon  a  perfectly  white  raven,  as  to  bill  as 
well  as  feathers.— Boyle,  Experiments  and  Consi- 
derations touching  Colours. 

lliid  you  laid  this  brittle  ware 
On  Dun,  the  old  sure-footed  mare, 
Though  all  the  ravens  of  the  hundred 
With  croaking  had  your  tongue  out-thunder'd, 
Sure-footed  Dun  had  kept  her  legs, 
And  you,  good  woman,  saved  your  eggs. 

Guy,  f<(bles,  The  Farmer's  Wife  and  the  Raven. 

The  raven  once  in  snowy  plumes  was  drest, 
White  as  the  whitest  dove's  unsully'd  breast. 

Addison,  Translation  from  Ovid, 
Story  of  Coronia. 

Hence  Gildon  rails,  that  raven  of  the  pit, 
Who  thrives  upon  the  carcasses  of  wit. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  yii.  137. 

As  for  the  English  name  raven,  given  to  this  bird, 
it  is  so  called  of  ravening,  devouring. — Swan,  Spe- 
culum Mundi,  ,'V.Hl.  (Ord  MS.) 

Odin  . .  .  had  two  ravens,  which  were  let  loose 
every  morning  to  collect  intelligence  of  what  was 
going  on  in  the  world,  and  on  returning  in  the 
evening  perched  on  his  shoulders,  to  whisper  in  his 
ear  whatever  information  they  miifht  have  collected. 
—Barrow,  Visit  to  Iceland. 
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Ravens  have  been  taught  to  articulate  short  sen- 
tences as  distinctly  as  any  parrot. . .  .  There  is  [one] 
at  Chatham,  .  .  .  living  within  the  vicinity  of  a 
guard-house,  [which]  has  more  than  once  turned 
out  the  guard,  who  thought  they  were  called  by  the 
sentinel  on  duty.  —  Swainson  and  Richardson, 
Fauna  Boreali- Americana,  pt.  ii.  p.  290,  note. 

I  once  saw  a  raven,  in  Harris,  one  of  the  outer 
Hebrides,  that  was  patched  with  white.  Another 
entirely  white  was  reported  ...  to  have  been  seen 
in  the  Isle  of  Pabbay. — Macgillivray,  British  Birds, 

The  raven  inhabits  high  rocks  on  the  sea-coast, 
extensive  woods,  mountains  or  open  plains,  where 
danger  may  be  seen  and  avoided. . . .  [They]  breed 
very  early  in  the  season.  By  the  beginning  of  Fe- 
bruary they  may  be  seen  visiting  and  repairing  their 
nest  of  the  previous  year.  . .  .  Raven  trees,  as  they 
are  called,  exist  in  many  different  places. — Yarrell, 
History  of  British  Birds. 
Raven,  v.  a. 

1.  Obtain  by  violence  ;  reave. 

The  sea  hath  ravened  from  that  shire  that  whole 
country  of  Lionesse.— Hakewill,  Apology,  p.  32. 

2.  Devour  with  great  eagerness  and  rapacity. 

There  is  a  conspiracy  of  her  prophets, . . .  like  a 
roaring  lion  ravening  the  prey. — Ezekiel,  xxii.  25. 

Thriftless  ambition  !  that  will  raven  up 
Thine  own  life's  means.    Shakespear,  Macbeth,  ii.  4. 

Our  natures  do  pursue, 

Like  rats  that  raven  down  their  proper  bane, 
A  thirsty  evil ;  and  when  we  drink  we  die. 

Id.,  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  3. 
The  cloyed  will, 

(That  satiate  yet  unsatisfied  desire, 
That  tub  both  fill'd  and  running,)  ravening  first 
The  lamb,  longs  after  for  the  garbage. 

Id.,  Cymbeline,  i.  7. 
Raven,  v.  n.     Prey  with  rapacity. 

Benjamin  shall  raven  as  a  wolf;  in  the  morning 
he  shall  devour  the  prey,  and  at  night  he  shall  di- 
vide the  spoil. — Genesis,  xlix.  27. 

The  more  they  fed,  they  raven'd  still  for  more, 
They  drain'd  from  Dan,  and  left  Beersheba  poor  . . . 
But  when  some  lay  preferment  fell  by  chance, 
The  gourmands  made  it  their  inheritance. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  965. 
Ravener.  $.     One  who  plunders  ;  one  who 
devours  the  prey  with  great  eagerness  and 
rapacity. 

A  dyscrete  and  juste  ruler  much  profy  teth  a  lande, 
where  a  covetouse  ravenour  destroyeth  it  againe. — 
Bale,  Preface  to  Leland. 
This  ravener  them  bereft. 

Song  in  Sir  J.  Harington's  Brief  View  of  the 
State  of  the  Church  of  England,  p.  57. 

Ravening,  verbal  abs.  Violence  ;  propen- 
sity to  plunder. 

Ye  Pharisees  make  clean  the  outside  of  the  cup 
and  platter ;  but  your  inward  part  is  full  of  raven- 
ing and  wickedness. — Luke,  xi.  39. 

He  wears  the  vizor  of  a  man,  yet  retains  his  fierce- 
ness, currishness,  and  ravening. — Sir  T.  Overbury, 
Cliaracters. 

Ravening,  part.  adj.  Preying  with  vio- 
lence. 

They  gaped  upon  me  with  their  mouths,  as  a 
ravening  and  a  roaring  lion. — Psalms,  xxii.  13. 
Convulsions   rack   man's  nerves   and   cares  his 

breast, 

His  flying  life  is  chased  by  ravening  pains 
Through  all  his  doubles  in  the  winding  veins. 

Sir  It.  Blackmore, 

Ravenous,  adj.  Furiously  voracious  ;  hun- 
gry to  rage. 

I  will  give  thee  unto  the  ravenous  birds  of  every 
sort,  and  to  the  beasts  of  the  field,  to  be  devoured. — 
Ezekiel,  xxxix.  4. 

Thy  desires 
Are  wolfish,  bloody,  starved  and  ravenous. 

Sha.kespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

As  when  a  flock 

Of  ravenous  fowl,  though  many  a  league  remote, 
Against  the  day  of  battle,  to  a  field 
Where  armies  lie  encamp'd,  come  flying,  lured 
"With  scent  of  living  carcases. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  273. 
What !  the  kind  Isinena, 
That   nursed   me,  watch'd   my  sickness!   oh  she 

watch'd  me, 

As  ravenous  vultures  watch  the  dying  lion.    Smith. 
Ravenously,  adv.     In  a  ravenous  manner  ; 
with  raging  voracity. 

She  had  a  restless  ambition,  lived  at  a  vast  ex- 
pence,  and  was  ravenously  covetous. — Bishop  Bur- 
net,  History  of  his  own  Time :  an.  1607. 

The  revenues,  which  the  piety  of  our  ancestors  harl 
established  for  the  maintenance  of  our  spiritual 
fathers,  were  ravenously  seized  on  by  sacrilegious 
lav- men,  and  alienated  to  support  the  usurpation. — 
Nelson,  Life  of  Bishop  Bull,  p.  28. 

Ravenousness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Ravenous  j  rage  for  prey;  furious  vo- 
racity. 
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The  ravenousness  of  a  lion  or  bear  are  natural  to 
them  ;  yet  their  mission  upon  an  extraordinary  oc- 
casion may  be  an  actus  imperatus  of  divine  provi- 
dence.— Sir  M.  Hale. 

Ravin,  adj.    Ravenous. 

Better  'twas 

I  met  the  ravin  lion  when  he  roar'd 
With  sharp  constraint  of  hunger. 

Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  iii.  2. 

Ravine,  s.      [Fr.,  from  Lat.  ruina ;  Italian, 
rovina.'] 

1.  Great  flood  :  (the  original  meaning). 

A  ravine,  or  inundation  of  waters,  which  over- 
cometh  all  things  that  come  in  its  vi&y.—Cotgrave. 

2.  Gully. 

Raving. part.  adj.     Delirious:  (construction 
often  adjectival,  as,  '  Having  mad '). 

Raving,  verbal  abs.     Delirium. 

Our  ravings  and  complaints  are  but  like  arrows 
shot  up  into  the  air,  at  no  mark,  and  so  to  no  pur- 
pose.— Sir  W.  Temple. 

He  was  not  only  without  ravings,  but  had  a  clear- 
ness in  his  thoughts. — BisJiop  Burnet,  Life  of  Lord 
Rochester. 

He  swore  he  could  not  leave  me 
With  ten  thousand  ravings.   Howe,  Royal  Consort. 
Ravingly.  adv.     In  a  raving  manner. 

In  the  depth  of  muses  and  divers  sorts  of  dis- 
courses, would  she  ravingly  have  remained. — Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

Ravish,  v.  a.     [Fr.  ravir,  pres.  part,  ravis- 
sant.~\ 

1.  Constuprate  by  force;  deflour  by  violence, 
by  rape. 

They  ravished  the  women  in  Zion,  and  the  maids 
in  the  cities  of  Judah. — Lamentations,  v.  11. 

2.  Take  away  by  violence. 

These  hairs  which  thou  dost  ravish  from  my  chin 
Will  quicken  and  accuse  thee. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  7. 
The  first  of  these  expeditions  invasive  was  achieved 
with  great  felicity ;  ravished  a  strong  and  famous 
port  in  the  lap  and  bosom  of  their  high  countries ; 
brought  them  to  such  despair,  as  they  fired  them- 
selves and  their  Indian  fleet.— Bacon,  Speech  in 
Parliament:  ann.  Eliz.39. 

I  owe  myself  the  care, 
My  fame  and  injured  honour  to  repair; 
From  thy  own  tent,  proud  man,  in  thy  despite, 
This  hand  shall  ravish  thy  pretended  right. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  First  Book  of  the 
Iliad,  277. 

3.  Delight  so  as  to  enrapture  ;  transport. 

Thou  hast  ravished  my  heart.— Song  of  Solomon, 
iv.  9. 

Be  thou  ravished  always  with  her  love.— Proverbs, 
v.  19. 

Ravished,  part.  adj.    Delighted  to  rapture. 

With  ravished  ears, 
The  monarch  hears, 
Assumes  the  God, 
Affects  to  nod, 
And  seems  to  shake  the  spheres. 

Dryden,  Alexander's  Feast. 

Ravisher.  s.      One  who,   that  which,   ra- 
vishes. 

a.  By  constupration. 

They  are  cruel  and  bloody,  common  ravishers  of 
women,  and  murtherers  of  children. — Spenser,  View 
of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

b.  By  taking  anything  with  violence. 

Shall  the  ravisher  display  your  hair, 
While  the  fops  envy  ana  the  ladies  stare. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  iv. 
Ravishing,  verbal  abs.    Rapture ;  transport. 

A  man  that  hath  not  experienced  the  content- 
ments of  innocent  pity,  the  sweetnesses  that  bedew 
the  soul  by  the  influences  of  the  Spirit,  and  the 
ravishings  that  sometimes  from  above  do  shoot 
abroad  in  the  inner  man,  will  hardly  believe  that 
there  are  such  oblectations  that  can  be  hid  in  god- 
liness.— Felltham,  Resolves,  ii.  66. 

Ravishingly.  adv.     In  a  ravishing  manner ; 
to  the  extremity  of  rapturous  pleasure. 

As  all  the  housewiferies  of  deities  are 
To  hear  a  voice  so  ravishingly  fair.  Cfutpman. 

Ravishment,  s.     [Fr.  ravissement.'] 
I.  Violation;  forcible  constupration. 

Of  his  several  ravishments,  betrayings,  and  steal- 
ing away  of  men's  wives,  came  in  all  those  ancient 
fables  of  his  transformations,  and  all  that  rabble  of 
Grecian  forgeries.— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Tell  them  ancient  stories  of  the  ravishment  of 
chaste  maidens. — Jeremy  Taylor,  Rule  and  Exer- 
cises of  holy  Living. 

I  told  them  I  was  one  of  their  knight-errants  that 
delivered  them  from  ravishment.— Dryden,  Spanish 
friar,  i.  2. 
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2.  Transport ;  rapture  ;  ecstacy  ;  pleasing 
violence  on  the  mind. 

All  things  joy,  with  ravishment 
Attracted  by  thy  beauties  still  to  gaze. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  46. 
Can  any  mortal  mixture  of  earth's  mould 
Breathe  such  divine  and  heavenly  ravishment '! 

Id.,  Comus,  244. 

What  a  ravishment  was  that,  when  having  found 
out  the  way  to  measure  Hiero's  crown,  he  leaped 
out  of  the  bath,  and  as  if  he  were  suddenly  pos- 
sessed, rau  naked  up  and  down. — Hishop  Wilkins, 
Deedalus. 
Raw.  adj.  [A.S.  hreawJ\ 

1.  Not  subdued  by  fire. 

Full  of  great  lumps  of  flesh  and  gobbets  raw. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  1,  20. 

2.  Not  covered,  or  as  if  not  covered,  by  the 
skin. 

If  there  be  quick  rain  flesh  in  the  rising,  it  is  an 
old  leprosy.— Leviticus,  xiii.  10. 

3.  Sore. 

This  her  knight  was  feeble  and  too  faint, 
And  all  his  sinews  waxen  weak  and  raw, 
Through  long  imprisonment.  Spenser. 

4.  Immature ;  unripe. 

5.  Inexperienced ;  unskilled  ;  undisciplined. 

Some  people,  very  raw  and  ignorant,  are  very  un- 
worthy and  unfitly  nominated  to  places,  when  men 
of  desert  are  held  back  and  unpreferred.— Sir  W. 
Raleigh,  Essays. 

6.  Bleak  ;  chill ;  cold  with  damp. 

They  carried  always  with  them  that  weed,  as  their 
house,  their  bed,  and  their  garment ;  and  coming 
lastly  into  Ireland,  they  found  there  more  special 
use  thereof,  by  reason  of  the  raw  cold  climate. — 
Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Youthful  still  in  your  doublet  and  hose,  this  raw 
rheumatick  day. — Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  iii.  1. 

Once  upon  a  raw  and  gusty  day, 
The  troubled  Tyber  chafing  with  his  shores. 

Id.,  Julius  Ccesar,  i.  2. 

8.  Not  decocted. 

Distilled  waters  will  last  longer  than  raw  waters. 
— Bacon. 

9.  Not  spun  or  twisted ;  not  manufactured : 
(as,  '•raw  silk,'  '•raw  material'). 

10.  Not  adulterated  or  mixed:    (as,   'raw 
spirits'). 

1 1 .  Bare  of  flesh. 

His  wonted  chearefull  hew 
Gan  fade,  and  lively  spirits  deaded  q  night ; 
His  cheeke-bones  raiv,  and  eye-pits  hollow  grew. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iv.  12, 20. 

Raw.  s.  That  which  is  raw ;  raw  part  of 
anything:  (chiefly  used  as  a  slang  term 
for  tender,  i.e.  sensitive,  point,  as  con- 
trasted with  one  of  ordinary  sensation  ; 
most  especially  those  parts  of  a  beast  of 
burden  where,  from  the  abrasion  of  the 
skin,  the  stimulus  of  the  whip  or  goad  is 
most  felt ;  to  form,  or  keep  up,  a  sensitive 
sore  of  this  kind  on  some  jaded  animal  has 
given  origin  to  the  brutal  phrase,  'establish 
a  raw"1). 

'  I  again  beg  you  to  forgive  me,  dearest  mother,' 
continued  Vanslyperken.— '  All  about  a  dog's  tail 
cut  off.  Better  off  than  on — so  much  the  less  mange 
on  the  snarling  cur.'— This  was  touching  up  Vansly- 
perken on  the  raw. — Marryat,  Snarleyyow. 

Rawbone.  adj.     Rawboned. 

His  rawbone  cheeks,  through  penurie  and  pine, 
Were  shronke  into  his  jawes. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  9,  25. 
Rawboned.  adj.       Having    bones    scarcely 
covered  with  flesh. 

Lean  rawboned  rascals !  who  would  e'er  suppose 
They  had  such  courage. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  i.  2. 
The  wolf  was  content  to  barter  away  a  rawboned 
carcase  for  a  smooth  and  Jat  one.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 
Yet  no  more  fierce  or  rawboned  dog, 

Still  goes  to  mass  in  DubHn  city  ; 

Nor  spouts  his  brogue  o'er  Allen's  bog, 

Or  shakes  the  Catholic  Committee. 

T.  Moore,  Twopenny  Postbag. 
Rawbead.  #.     Name  of  a  spectre  mentioned 
to  fright  children. 

Hence  draw  thy  theme," and  to  the  stage  permit 
Rawhead  and  bloody  bones,  and  hands  and  feet, 
Ragousts  for  Tereus  or  Thyestes  drest. 

Uryden,  Translation  of  Persius,  v.  23. 
Servants  awe  children,  and  keep  them  in  subjec- 
tion, by  telling  them  of  rawhead  and  bloody  boiies. 
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It  is  suggested  that  Raw-head,  word  for 
word,  is  Rupert,  Ruprecht,  or  Robert ;  or, 
changing  the  expression,  that  the  Raw- 
head-and-bloody-bones  of  the  English 
mythology  is  the  Knecht  Ruprecht  of  the 
German.  Most  of  the  German  elves  and 
fairies  are  to  be  found  in  England,  if  we 
make  sufficient  allowance  for  a  certain 
amount  of  change,  and  penetrate  certain 
disguises. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  German  Knecht 
Ruprecht  is  anything  but  what  the  name 
under  notice  suggests  ;  being  a  household 
god,  akin  to,  or  identical  with,  Robin 
Goodfellow,  the  Scotch  Brownies,  and 
such  like  benevolent  entities.  He  is  also 
the  Scandinavian  Nissen  (from  Niel,  and 
Nicolas),  whose  attributes  are  again  of 
gentle  character.  But  (and  the  statement 
is  from  Grimm)  there  are  occasions  on 
which  the  house-god  changes  his  cha- 
racter for  that  of  goblin,  or  bugbear ;  and 
is  invoked,  or  named,  when  children  have 
to  be  frightened  into  good  behaviour.  In 
this  case,  the  otherwise  good-tempered 
Ruprecht  j  with  a  long  beajd,  a  rod,  and  a 
sack,  chastises  the  naughty  boys  and  girls, 
and  sometimes  blows  their  eyes  out.  It  is 
in  this  capacity  that  the  English  Raw-head, 
with  its  adjunct  of  bloody-bones,  coincides. 

Rawisb.  adj.    Somewhat  raw :  (in  the  ex- 
tract as  cold  and  damp). 

The  rawish  dank  of  clumsy  winter. 

Marston,  Antonio's  Revenge,  prologue. 

Rawly,  ado.   In  a  raw  manner;  unskilfully; 

without  experience ;  without  care ;  without 

provision. 

Some  crying  for  a  surgeon ;  some  upon  their  wives 
left  poor  behind  them ;  some  upon  the  debts  they 
owe ;  some  upon  their  children  rawly  left.— Shake- 
spear, Henry  V.  iv.  1. 

Another  remarkable  instance  of  this  sort  is  the 
name  of  Sir  Walter  Rawley,  which  I  am  myself  un- 
certain how  to  write,  although  I  have  discovered  a 
fact  which  proves  how  it  should  be  pronounced. 
Rawley's  name  was  spelt  by  himself  and  by  his 
contemporaries  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  We  find  it 
Ralegh,  Raleigh,  Rawleigh,  Raweley,  and  Rawly ;  the 
last  of  which  at  least  preserves  its  pronunciation. 
This  great  man,  when  young,  appears  to  have  sub- 
scribed his  name  'Walter  Raweley  of  the  Middle 
Temple'  to  a  copy  of  verses,  printed  among  others 
prefixed  to  a  satire  called  the  Steelglass,  in  George 
Gascoigne's  Works,  1576.  Sir  Walter  was  then  a 
young  student,  and  these  verses,  both  by  their  spirit 

and  signature,  cannot  fail  to  be  his The  orthoepy 

of  the  name  of  this  great  man  I  can  establish  by  the 
following  fact.  When  Sir  Walter  was  first  intro- 
duced to  James  I.,  on  the  king's  arrival  in  England, 
with  whom  ...  he  was  no  favourite,  the  Scottish 
monarch  gave  him  this  reception  :  '  Rawly !  Rawly  ! 
true  enough,  for  I  think  of  thee  very  rawly  mon  ! ' 
There  is  also  an  enigma  contained  in  a  distich  writ- 
ten by  a  lady  of  the  times,  which  preserves  the  real 
pronunciation  of  the  name  of  this  extraordinary  man : 
'  What's  bad  for  the  stomach,  and  the  word  of 

dishonour, 

Is  the  name  of  the  man  whom  the  king  will 
not  honour.' — I.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of 
Literature,  Orthography  of  Proper  Names. 

Rawness,  s.     Attribute  suggested  by  Raw. 

1.  State  of  being  raw. 

Chalk  helpeth  concoction,  so  it  be  out  of  a  deep 
well :  for  then  it  cureth  the  rawness  of  the  water. — 
Bacon. 

2.  Unskilfulness. 

Charles  V.  considering  the  rawness  of  his  seamen, 
established  a  pilot  major  for  their  examination. — 
Hakewill. 

3.  Hasty  manner. 

Why  in  that  rawness  left  you  wife  and  children, 
Without  leave-taking?     Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

Ray.  s.     Array.   Obsolete. 

Yet  he,  the  worthiest  captahie  ever  was, 
Brought  all  in  ray,  and  fought  again  anew. 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  120. 
Then  all  the  people  which  beheld  that  day 
Gan  shout  aloud,  that  unto  heaven  it  rorig; 
And  all  the  damzels  of  that  towne  in  ray, 
Came  dancing  forth,  and  joyous  carols  song. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  v.  11, 24. 
This  is  true  courtship,  and  becomes  his  ray. 

Ii.  Jonson,  Sad  Shepherd. 


RAZE 

Ray.  v.  a.    Bewray.  '  Obsolete. 

Beside  a  bubbling  fountain  she  did  lay, 
Which  she  increased  with  her  bleeding  heart, 
And  the  cleane  waves  with  purple  gore  did  ray. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen 

Ruffled  and  foully  ray'd  with  filthy  soil.        Ibid. 
His  horse  is  rated  with  the  yellows. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2 
Fye  on  all  tired  jades,  on  all  mad  masters,  and  all 
foul  ways !    Was  ever  man  so  beaten  ?  was  ever  man 
so  rayed '!  was  ever  man  so  weary  "i—Ibid.  iv.  1. 
Ray.  s.     In  Icthyology.     Fish  of  the  genus 
Raia,  akin  to  the  dogfish  and  sharks,  of 
which  the  skate  and  thornback  are  the  best 
known  representatives. 

[The]  rays  [form]  a  genus  of  cartilaginous  Pla- 
giostomous  fishes,  recognisable  by  their  horizontally 
flattened  and  broad  disc-shaped  body,  which  is 
chiefly  composed  of  the  immense  pectoral  fins  the 
jointed  and  branched  rays  of  which  diverge  'like 
the  rays  of  a  fan,  and  support  a  broad  duplicature 
of  the  skin,  which  is  continuous  anteriorly  with  that 
of  the  side  of  the  flattened  head ;  whence  the  name 
of  the  genus.  The  Raise  of  Linnaeus  are  now  divided 
into  many  subgenera,  of  which  the  sting  ray  eaele 
ray,  electric  ray,  fire  flare,  skate,  &c.,  are  the  respec- 
tive types.— Owen,  in  Brands  and  Cox,  Dictionary 
of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Ray.  s.  [from  Fr.  rate,  rayon  ;  Lat,  radius] 

1.  Beam  of  light. 

These  eyes  that  roll  in  vain 
To  find  thy  piercing  ray,  and  find  no  dawn. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  2:5 

The  least  light,  or  part  of  light,  which  may  be 

stopt  alone,  or  do  or  suffer  any  thing  alone,  which 

the  rest  of  the  light  doth  not  or  suffers  not,  I  call  a 

ray  of  light.— Sir  I.  Newton. 

Sol  through  white  curtains  shot  a  timorous  ray, 
And  oped  those  eyes  that  must  eclipse  the  day. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  i. 

2.  Any  lustre,  corporeal  or  intellectual. 

The  air  sharpen'd  his  visual  ray. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  620 
The  muse  attends  thee  to  the  silent  shade  . . . 
E'en  now  observant  of  the  parting  ray, 
Eyes  the  calm  sunset  of  thy  various  day. 

Pope,  Epistle  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford 
Rayless.  adj.     Dark,  without  a  ray. 

Night,  sable  goddess,  from  her  ebon  throne, 
In  rayless  majesty,  now  stretches  forth 
Her  leaden  sceptre  o'er  a  slumbering  world. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  i 
Rayon,  s.    [Fr.]     Ray.   Obsolete ;  probably 
never  naturalized. 

Nor  brick,  nor  marble  was  the  wall  in  view, 
But  shining  cristall,  which  from  top  to  base, 
Out  of  her  womb  a  thousand  rayons  threw. 

Spenser,  Translation  of  the  Visions  of  Bellay, 

v.  21.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.j 

Rayonnant,  or  Rayonne.  adj.  [the  former 
the  present,  the  latter  the  past,  participle 
of  Fr.  rayonner  =  emit  rays.]  In  Heraldry. 
Line  in  zigzag. 

Raze.  s.  [N.Fr.  and  Spanish,  rayz,  raiz.] 
Root  of  ginger. 

I  have  a  gammon  of  bacon  and  two  razes  of  gin- 
ger to  be  delivered.— Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I. 
ii.  1. 
Raze.  v.  a. 

1.  Overthrow;  ruin;  subvert. 

Will  you  suffer  a  temple,  how  poorly  built  soever, 
but  yet  a  temple  of  your  deity,  to  be  razed/— Sir 
P.  Sidney. 

He  yoketh  your  rebellious  necks, 
Razeth  your  cities,  and  subverts  your  towns. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  ii. '.'. 
It  grieved  the  tyrant  that  so  base  a  town  should 
so  long  hold  out,  so  that  he  would  threaten  to  raze 
it. — Knotles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

Shed  Christian  blood,  and  populous  cities  raze; 
Because  they're  taught  to  use  some  different  phr 

Wa 

We  touch'd  with  joy 
The  royal  hand  that  razed  unhappy  Troy. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  xi.  37J 
The  place  would  be  razed  to  the  ground,  and  it, 
foundations  sown  with  salt.— Addiso'n.  Spectator. 

2.  Efface. 

Fatal  this  marriage;  cancelling  your  fame, 
Razing  the  characters  of  your  renown. 

Sliakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  i.  1 
Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow, 
JZaz*out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain. 

Id.,  Macbeth,  v.  3 
He  in  derision  sets 

Upon  their  tongues  a  various  spirit,  to  raze 
Quite  out  their  native  language  :  and  instead 
To  sow  a  jangling  noise  of  words. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  52 

3.  Extirpate. 

I'll  find  a  day  to  massacre  them  all, 
And  raze  their  faction  and  their  family. 

Sliakespear,  Titus  A  ndronicus,  i.  2 


R  AZO 

azor.  s.  [Lat.  rasor  =  shaver,  that  which 
shaves.]  Shaving  instrument  (especially 
for  beards). 

Zeal,  except  ordered  aright,  useth  the  razor  with 
such  eagerness,  that  the  life  of  religion  is  thereby 
hazarded.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
These  words  are  razors  to  my  wounded  heart. 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  i.  2. 
Not  by  the  sword 

Of  noble  warriour,  so  to  stain  his  honour, 
But  by  the  barber's  razor  best  subdued. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes.  1165. 

Razor  makers  generally  clap  a  small  bar  of  Venice 

steel  between  two  small  bars  of  Flemish  steel,  and 

weld  them  together,  to  strengthen  the  back  of  the 

razor.— Moron. 

As  in  smooth  oil  the  razor  best  is  whet, 
So  wit  is  by  politeness  sharpest  set, 
Their  want  of  edge  from  their  offence  is  seen ; 
Both  pain  us  least  when  exquisitely  keen. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  ii.  119. 

,azorabie.  adj.  Capable  of  being  shaved; 
fit  for  the  razor.  Rare. 

New-born  chins  be  rough  and  razorable. 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  ii.  1. 

razorbill,  s.  British  bird  so  called,  akin  to 
the  auks  and  puffins,  of  the  genus  Alca 
(species,  torda). 

(For  example  see  under  Puffin.) 
lazorflsh.  s.     See  Sheath  fish. 

The  sheath  or  razorfish  resembleth  In  length  and 

bigness  a  man's  finger.— Careio,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

tazure.  s.     [Lat.  rasura,~]     Act  of  erasing. 

Oh !  your  desert  speaks  loud ; 
It  well  deserves  with  characters  of  brass 
A  forted  residence,  'gainst  the  tooth  of  time 
And  rasure  of  oblivion. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  v.  1. 
le-  as  a  prefix  in  composition.  [Lat.  = 
back.]  It  denotes  iteration  or  backward 
action ;  as,  return,  to  come  back ;  revive, 
to  live  again ;  repercussion,  the  act  of 
driving  back ;  reciprocation,  as,  to  recri- 
minate. It  is  put  almost  arbitrarily  before 
verbs  and  verbal  nouns,  so  that  many 
words  so  compounded  will  perhaps  be 
found,  which  it  was  not  necessary  to  insert. 
It  sometimes  adds  little  to  the  simple 
meaning  of  the  word,  as  in  rejoice. 
leabsorb.  v.  a.  Swallow  up  again  ;  suck  up 
again. 

Lime  is  a  substance  whose  external  characters 
and  mode  of  production  are  well  known.  It  dif- 
fers from  chalk  and  powdered  limestone  chiefly  by 
the  absence  of  fixed  air,  which  is  expelled  from 
these  during  their  calcination.  This  air  it  greedily 
reabsorbs  from  the  atmosphere.  —  Kirwan,  On 
Manures,  p.  12. 
leaccess.  s.  Renewed  visit. 

Let  pass  the  quailing  and  withering  of  all  things 
by  the  recess, . . .  and  their  reviving  ...  by  the  re- 
access  of  the  sun. — Hakewill,  Apology,  p.  71. 
leaccuse.  v.  a.     Accuse  afresh. 

Who  reaccused 
Norfolk,  for  words  of  treason  he  had  used. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
b.i.    (Rich.) 

teach,  s.    Straight  course  of  a  river  be- 
tween any  two  bendings,  or  bights,  as  they 
are  called  :  ('  Chelsea  reach '  is  an  expres- 
sion well  known  to  those  who  frequent  the 
river  Thames). 
leach,  v.  n. 
.  Be  extended. 

We  hold  that  the  power  which  the  church  hath 
lawfully  to  make  laws  doth  extend  into  sundry 
tilings  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and  such  other 
matters  whereto  their  opinion  is,  that  the  church's 
authority  and  power  doth  not  reach. — Hooker,  Ec- 
clesiastical Polity. 

The  new  world  reaches  quite  cross  the  torrid  zone 
in  one  tropiek  to  the  other.— Boyle. 

When  men  pursue  their  thoughts  of  space,  they 
are  apt  to  stop  at  the  confines  of  body,  as  if  space 
were  there  at  an  end  too,  and  reached  no  farther. — 
Locke. 

if  I  do  not  ask  anything  improper,  let  me  be 
buried  by  Theodosius  ;  my  vow  readies  no  farther 
than  the  grave. — A  ddixon,  Spectator. 

The  influence  of  the  stars  reaches  to  many  events, 
which  are  not  in  the  power  of  reason.— Swift. 
Preterite  raught. 

His  tail  was  stretched  out  in  wondrous  length, 
That  to  the  house  of  heavenly  gods  it  raught, 
And  with  extorted  power  anil  borrow'd  strength, 
The  ever-burning  lamps  from  thence  it  brought. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen- 
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2.  Penetrate. 

He  hath  delivered  them  into  your  hand,  a?id  ye 
have  slain  them  in  a  raise  that  reacheth  up  unto 
heaven. — 2  Chronicles,  xxviii.  9. 

We  reach  forward  into  futurity,  and  bring  up  to 
our  thoughts  objects  hid  in  the  remotest  depths  of 
time. — Addison. 

3.  Make  efforts  to  attain. 

Could  a  sailor  always  supply  new  line,  and  find 
the  plummet  sink  without  stopping,  he  would  be  in 
the  posture  of  the  mind,  reaching  after  a  positive 
idea  of  infinity. — Locke. 

Reach,  v.  a.  [A.S.  rcecan."] 

1.  Touch  with  the  hand  extended. 

This  fruit  divine  . .  . 

Of  virtue  to  make  wise,  what  hinders  then 
To  reach,  and  feed  at  once  both  body  and  mind? 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  776. 
What  are  riches,  empire,  pow'r ; 
But  larger  means  to  gratify  the  will ; 
The  steps  by  which  we  climb  to  rise  and  reach 
Our  wish,  and  that  obtaiu'd,  down  with  a  scaf- 
folding 
Of  scepters,  crowns,  and  thrones:  they've  served 

their  end, 
And  there  like  lumber  to  be  left  and  scorn 'd  ? 

Congreve. 

2.  Arrive  at ;  attain  anything  distant ;  strike 
from  a  distance. 

The  coast  so  long  desired  . . . 
Thy  troops  shall  reach,  but  having  reach'd,  repent. 
Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vi.  131. 
What  remains  beyond  this,  we  have  no  more  a 
positive  notion  of,  than  a  mariner  has  of  the  depth 
of  the  sea;  where,  having  let  down  his  sounding 
line,  he  reaches  no  bottom. — Locke. 

It  must  fall,  perhaps  before  this  letter  reaches 
your  hands. — Pope. 

3.  Strike  from  a  distant  place. 

If  I  adore,  or  ever  have  adored 
Thy  power  divine,  thy  present  aid  afford, 
That  I  may  reach  the  beast ! 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 
Meleager  and  Atalanta. 

4.  Fetch  from  some  place  distant,  and  give. 

He  reached  me  a  full  cup.— 2  Esdras,  xiv.  39. 

5.  Bring  forward  from  a  distant  place. 

Beach  hither  thy  finger,  and  behold  my  hands ; 
and  reach  hither  thy  hand,  and  thrust  it  into  my 
side. — John,  xx.  27. 

6.  Hold  out ;  stretch  forth. 

These  kinds  of  goodness  are  so  nearly  united  to 
the  things  which  desire  them,  that  we  scarcely  per- 
ceive the  appetite  to  stir  in  reaching  forth  her  hand 
towards  them. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

7.  Attain  ;  gain  ;  obtain. 

The  best  account  of  the  appearances  of  nature 
which  human  penetration  can  reach,  comes  short  of 
its  reality. — Cheyne. 

8.  Transfer. 

Through  such  hands 
The  knowledge  of  the  gods  is  reach'd  to  man. 

Howe. 

9.  Penetrate  to. 

Whatever  alterations  are  made  in  the  body,  if 
they  reach  not  the  mind,  there  is  no  perception.— 
Locke. 

10.  Be  adequate  to. 

The  law  reacheth  the  intention  of  the  promoters, 
and  this  act  fixed  the  natural  price  of  money. — 
Locke. 

If  these  examples  of  grown  men  reach  not  the 
case  of  children,  let  them  examine. — Id.,  Thoughts 
on  Education. 

11.  Extend  to. 

Thy  desire  lead 
To  no  excess  that  reaches  blame. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  696. 
Her  imprecations  reach  not  to  the  tomb, 
They  shut  not  out  society  in  death.   Addison,  Cato. 

12.  Extend  ;  spread  abroad. 

Trees  reach  d  too  far  their  pampe.r'd  boughs. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  213. 

13.  Take  in  the  hand. 

Lest  he 
Reach  also  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  eat. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  94. 

1 4.  Deceive  ;  overreach. 

The  loss  might  be  repaired  again;  or,  if  not, 
could  not  however  destroy  us,  by  reaching  us  in  our 
greatest  and  highest  concern.  —  South,  Sermons, 
ii.  19. 

Preterite   raught  (in   any  of   its    senses). 
Archaic. 

In  like  delights  of  bloody  game, 
He  trained  was  till  riper  years  he  raught, 
And  there  abode  whilst  any  beast  of  name 
XValk'd  in  that  forest.  Spenser,  Faerie  Qrteen. 

This  staff'  of  honour  raught,  there  let  it  stand, 
Where  best  it  (its  to  be,  in  Henry's  hand. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  ii.  3. 
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The  hand  of  death  has  raught  him. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  9. 
Grittus,  furiously  running   in   upon  Schenden, 
violently  r aught  from  his  head  his  rich  cap  of  sables, 
and  with  his  horsemen  took  him. — Knolles,  History 
of  the  Turks. 
Reach,  s. 

1.  Act  of  touching  or  seizing  by  extension  of 
the  hand ;  power  of  reaching  or  taking  in 
the  hand. 

There  may  be  in  a  man's  reach  a  book  containing 
pictures  and  discourses,  capable  to  delight  and  in- 
struct him,  which  yet  he  may  never  have  the  will  to 
open.— Locke. 

2.  Power  of  attainment  or  management. 

In  actions,  within  the  reach  of  power  in  him,  a 
man  seems  as  free  as  it  is  possible  for  freedom  to 
make  him. — Locke. 

3.  Power  ;  limit  of  faculties. 

Our  sight  may  be  considered  as  a  more  diffusive 
kind  of  touch,  that  brings  into  our  reach  some  of 
the  most  remote  parts  of  the  universe. — Addison. 

Be  sure  yourself  and  your  own  reach  to  know, 
How  far  your  genius,  taste,  and  learning  go. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  i.  48. 

4.  Contrivance;      artful      scheme ;      deep 
thought. 

Drawn  by  others,  who  had  deeper  reaches  than 
themselves  to  matters  which  they  least  intended. — 
Sir  J.  Hayward. 

Some,  under  types,  have  affected  obscurity  to 
amuse  and  make  themselves  admired  for  profound 
reaches. — Howell . 

5.  Fetch  ;  artifice  to  attain  some  distant  ad- 
vantage. 

The  duke  of  Parma  had  particular  readies  and 
ends  of  his  own  underhand,  to  cross  the  design. — 
Bacon. 

6.  Tendency  to  distant  consequences. 

Strain  not  my  speech 
To  grosser  issues  nor  to  larger  reach 
Than  to  suspicion.  Shakespear,  Othello,  iii.  3. 

7.  Extent. 

The  confines  met  of  empyrean  heaven 
And  of  this  world  :  and,  on  the  left  hand,  hell 
With  long  reach  interposed. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  S21. 

Readier,  s.     One  who  reaches,  or  fetches, 
from  some  distant  place,  and  gives. 

HB  [Prynne]  there  showed  A.  W.  a  place  where 
he  should  sit  and  write ;  . . .  and  spoke  to  Jennings, 
the  readier  of  the  records,  that  he  should  let  him 
have  any  record. — Life  of  A.  Wood.  p.  205. 

Reaching,  verbal  abs.     Nausea. 

Wise  nature  will  give  him  timeous  warning,  by  in- 
appetency.a  nausea,  reaching,  vomiting,  a  flatulence, 
fulness,  or  pain  in  the  stomach. — Cheyne,  Essay  on 
Eegimen,  p.  39.  (Ord  MS.) 

Reaching-,  part.  adj.    Far-extending. 

Great  men  have  reaching  hands. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iv.  7. 
Reachless,  adj.     Inaccesible.    Rare. 
May  be,  she  might  in  stately  stanzas  frame 

Stories  of  ladies  and  adventurous  knights, 
To  raise  her  silent  and  inglorious  name 
Unto  a  reachless  pitch  of  praises  liight. 

Bishop  Hall,  Defence  to  Envy.    (Rich.) 

React,  v.  a.  Return  an  impulse  or  impression. 

The  lungs  being  the  chief  instrument  of  sangui- 
fication, and  acting  strongly  upon  the  chyle  to 
bring  it  to  an  animal  fluid,  must  be  re-acted  upon 
as  strongly. — Arbuthnot. 

Cut  off  your  hand,  and  you  may  do 
With  t"  other  hand  the  work  of  two ; 
Because  the  soul  her  power  contracts, 
And  on  the  brother  limb  reacts. 

Swift,  Miscellanies. 

Reaction,  s.  Reciprocation  of  any  impulse 
.or  force  impressed,  made  by  the  body  on 
which  such  impression  is  made :  (action 
and  reaction  are  equal). 

Do  not  great  bodies  conserve  their  heat  the  longest, 
their  parts  heating  one  another  ;  and  may  not  great 
dense  and  fixed  bodies,  when  heated  beyond  a  certain 
degree,  emit  light  so  copiously,  as,  by  the  emission 
and  reaction  of  its  light,  and  the  reflections  and  re- 
fractions of  its  rays  within  its  pores,  to  grow  still 
hotter  till  it  comes  to  a  certain  period  of  heat,  such 
as  is  that  of  the  sun  f— Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 

Alimentary  substances,  of  a  mild  nature,  act  with 
small  force  upon  the  solids,  and  as  the  action  and 
reaction  are  equal,  the  smallest  degree  of  force  in 
the  solids  digests  them. — Arbuthnot. 

Reactionary,  adj.  Connected  with,  consist- 
ing in,  constituted  by,  a  re-action.  It  is 
chiefly  applied  in  recent  works  on  politics 
and  history,  to  certain  stages  in  the  pro- 
gress of  events  when,  after  a  decided  move- 
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ment  in  one  direction  (e.g.  towards  de- 
mocracy), the  matter  becomes  either 
stationary  or  retrograde. 

At  present  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  the  reactionary 
party,  though  led  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  clergy,  was  entirely  defeated. — Buckle,  History 
of  Civilisation  in  Europe. 
Reactive,  adj.    Echoing.    Rare. 

Ye  fish  assume  a  voice,  with  praises  fill 
The  hollow  rock,  and  loud  reactive  hill. 

Sir  B.  Blackmore,  Creation,  b.  vii.  (Rich.) 
Read.  v.a.  [A.S.  rcedan;  pret.  and  pass.  part. 
read.~\ 

1.  Peruse  anything  written. 

I  have  seen  her  take  forth  paper,  write  upon't, 
read  it,  and  afterwards  seal  it.—Shakespear,  Mac- 
beth, v.l. 

The  passage  you  must  have  read,  though  since 
slipt  out  of  your  memory.— Pope. 

If  we  have  not  leisure  to  read  over  the  book 
itself  regularly,  then  by  the  titles  of  chapters  we 
may  be  directed  to  peruse  several  sections. —  Watts, 
On  the  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

2.  Discover  by  characters  or  marks. 

An  armed  corse  did  lye, 
In  whose  dead  face  he  read  great  magnanimity. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

3.  Learn  by  observation. 

Those  about  her 
From  her  shall  read  the  perfect  ways  of  honour. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  v.  4. 

4.  Know  fully. 

O  most  delicate  fiend ! 
"Who  is't  can  read  a  woman  ? 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  v.  5. 

Read.  v.  n. 

1.  Perform  the  act  of  perusing  writing. 

It  shall  be  with  him,  and  he  shall  read  therein  all 
the  days  of  his  life,  that  he  may  learn  to  fear  the 
Lord  his  God. — Deuteronomy,  xvii.  19. 

2.  Be  studious  in  books. 

'Tis  sure  that  Fleury  reads.— Taylor. 

3.  Know  by  reading. 

I  have  read  of  an  eastern  king,  who  put  a  judge  to 
death  for  an  iniquitous  sentence.— Swift. 
Read.  s.     Reading ;  perusal.     Hare. 

It  is  sufficient  to  run  over  Cowley  once  ;  but 
Parnell.  after  the  fiftieth  read,  is  as  fresh  as  at  the 
first. — Hume,  Essays,  Of  Simplicity  and  Refine- 
ment. (Ord  MS.) 

Readable,  adj.     Capable  of  being,  fit  to  be, 
read. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  Mr.  Hume's  too  zealous 
concern  for  the  honour  of  the  house  of  Stuart, 
operating  uniformly  through  all  the  volumes  of  his 
history,  has  brought  disgrace  on  a  work  which  in 
the  main  is  agreeably  written,  and  is  indeed  the 
most  readable  general  account  of  the  English  affairs 
that  has  yet  been  given  to  the  publick. — Bishop 
Hurd,  Dialogues,  dial.  vi. 

Headdress,  v.  a.     Address  anew. 

Didymus,  now  perceiving  that  the  person  he 
pleaded  for  was  preparing  herself  to  interrupt  him, 
re-addressed  himself  to  her  and  told  her. — Boyle, 
Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  290.  (Rich.) 

Readept.  v.  a.     [Lat.  adeptus,  pret.  part,  of 
adipiscorJ]     Regain.     Rare. 

King  Henry  VI.  thus  re-adepted  . .  .  his  crowne. 
—Hall,  Edicard  IV.  ann.  9.  (Rich.) 

Readeption.  s.     Recovery  j   act  of  regain- 
ing. 

Will  any  say,  that  the  readeption  of  Trevigi  was 
matter  of  scruple  ?— Bacon. 
Reader,  s.     One  who  reads. 

1.  One  -who  peruses  anything  written. 

As  we  must  take  the  care  that  our  words  and 
sense  be  clear,  so  if  the  obscurity  happen  through 
the  hearers'  or  readers'  want  of  understanding,  1  am 
not  to  answer  for  them.— B.  Jonson. 

2.  One  studious  in  books. 

Basiris'  altars  and  the  dire  decrees 
Of  hard  Eurestheus,  ev'ry  reader  sees.         Dry  den. 

3.  One  whose  office  is  to  read  prayers  in 
churches. 

He  got  into  orders,  and  became  a  reader  in  a 
parish  church  at  twenty  pounds  a  year. — Swift. 

Arnold,  on  his  return  to  Brescia,  had  received  the 
two  lower  orders  of  the  Church  as  a  reader  ;  he 
then  took  the  religious  vow  and  became  a  monk  :  a 
monk  of  primitive  austerity.— Milman,  History  of 
Latin  Christianity,  b.viii.  ch.  vi. 
Readersbip.  *.  Office  of  reading  prayers. 

When  they  have  taken  a  degree,  they  get  into 
orders,  and  solicit  a  readership. — Swift,  Miscella- 
nies. 

Readily,  adv.     In   a  ready  manner ;  expe- 
ditely ;  with  little  hinderance  or  delay. 
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My  tongue  obey'd,  and  readily  could  name 
Whate'er  I  saw.        Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  272. 

Those  very  things,  which  are  declined  as  impos- 
sible, are  readily  practicable  in  a  case  of  extreme 
necessity. — South,  Sermons. 

I  readily  grant  that  one  truth  cannot  contradict 
another. — Locke. 

Every  one  sometime  or  other  dreams  that  he  is 
reading  papers,  in  which  case  the  invention  prompts 
so  readily  that  the  mind  is  imposed  upon. — Addi- 
son,  Spectator. 

Readiness,    s.       Attribute     suggested     by 
Ready. 

1.  Expediteness ;  promptitude. 

He  would  not  forget  the  readiness  of  their  king 
in  aiding  him  when  the  duke  of  Bretagne  failed  him. 
— Bacon. 

He  opens  himself  to  the  man  of  business  with  re- 
luctancy,  but  offers  himself  to  the  visits  of  a  friend 
with  facility  and  all  the  meeting  readiness  of  desire. 
— South,  Sermons. 

2.  State  of  being  ready  or  fit  for  anything. 

Have  you  an  army  ready?— The  centurions  and 
their  charges  already  in  the  entertainment  to  be  on 
foot  at  an  hour's  warning. — I  am  joyful  to  hear  of 
their  readiness. — Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iv.  3. 

They  remained  near  a  month,  that  they  might  be 
in  readiness  to  attend  the  motion  of  the  army. — 
Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

3.  Facility  ;  freedom  from  hinderance  or  ob- 
struction. 

Nature  has  provided  for  the  readiness  and  easi- 
ness of  speech. — Holder,  Elements  of  Speech. 

4.  State  of  being  willing  or  prepared. 

A  pious  and  well-disposed  mind,  attended  with  a 
readiness  to  obey  the  known  will  of  God,  is  the 
surest  means  to  enlighten  the  understanding  to  a 
belief  of  Christianity.— South,  Sermons. 

Their  conviction  grew  so  strong,  that  they  em- 
braced the  same  truths,  and  laid  down  their  lives, 
or  were  always  in  a  readiness  to  do  it,  rather  than 
depart  from  them. — Addison. 
Reading:.  ,v. 

1.  Study  in  books;  perusal  of  books. 

Though  reading  and  conversation  may  furnish  us 
with  many  ideas  of  men  and  things,  yet  it  is  our  own 
meditation  must  form  our  judgement. — Watts,  On 
the  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

Less  reading  than  makes  felons  'scape, 
Less  human  genius  than  God  gives  an  ape  . . . 
Can  make  a  Gibber.  Pope,  Dunciad,  i.  281. 

2.  Lecture ;  prelection. 

Give  attendance  to  reading,  exhortation,  and  doc- 
trine.— 1  Timothy,  iv.  13. 

3.  Public  recital. 

The  Jews  had  their  weekly  readings  of  the  law.— 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

4.  Variation  of  copies. 

That  learned  prelate  has  restored  some  of  the 
readings  of  the  authors  with  great  sagacity.— Ar- 
buthnot.   Tables   of  ancient  Coins,   Weights,   and 
Measures. 
Reading  of  the  sentences.     See  extracts. 

John  Palgrave  was  admitted  to  the  reading  of  the 
sentences,  that  is,  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Di- 
vinity.—  Wood,  Athena  Oxonienses.  (Ord  MS.) 

Hermann-Schlick,  Count  of  Passau,  was  then  ad- 
mitted to  the  reading  of  the  sentences,  or,  as  'twas 
now  called,  to  the  reading  of  any  books  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistles,  that  is  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Di- 
vinity— Ibid.  (Ord  MS.) 

Readjourn.  v.  a.    Put  off  again  to  another 

time  ;  cite  or  summon  again. 
Readjust,  v.  a.     Put  in  order  again  what 
had  been  discomposed. 

The  beau  sheathed  his  hanger,  and  readjusted  his 
hair. — Fielding,  Joseph  Andrews. 
Readmission.  *.     Act  of  admitting  again; 
readmittance. 

In  an  exhausted  receiver,  animals,  that  seem  as 
they  were  dead,  revive  upon  the  readmission  of 
fres'h  air,— Arbuthnot. 
Readmit,  v.  a.     Let  in  again. 
These  evils  I  deserve, . . . 
Yet  despair  not  of  his  final  pardon, 
Whose  ear  is  ever  open,  and  his  eye 
Gracious  to  readmit  the  suppliant. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  1169. 
After  twenty  minutes  1  readmitted  the  air. — Der- 
ham. 

Readmittance.  *.  Allowance  to  enter  again ; 
readmission. 

Evidences  both  of  their  sorrow  for  what  they  had 
done,  and  of  their  amendment  for  the  time  to  eome, 
had  procured  them  [sinners  expelled  from  the 
church]  readmittance. — Brevint,  Saul  and  Samuel 
atEndor,\>.1Va:  1674. 

They  [two  of  the  fellows]  repaired  to  their 
founder,  then  at  Hatfield  with  the  princess  Eliza- 
beth, humbly  petitioning  a  readmittance  into  his 
college.— 2'.  Warton,  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  p.  84. 
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Re  adopt,  v.  a.     Adopt  afresh. 

When  shall  my  soul  her  incarnation  quit, 
And  re-adopted  to  thy  blest  embrace, 
Obtain  her  apotheosis  in  thee. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  ii. 
Readorn.  v.  a.    Decorate  again  ;  deck  anew. 

The  streams  now  change  their  languid  blue, 
Regain  their  glory,  and  their  fame  renew, 
With  scarlet  honours  readorn  the  tide. 

Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

Readvance.    v.  n.     Advance   again,   anew 
afresh. 

Which  if  they  miss,  they  yet  should  re-advance 
To  former  height,  and  there  in  circle  tarry, 
Till  they  be  sure  to  make  the  fool  their  quarry. 

B.  Jonson,  Epigram  to  Sir  H.  Goodyere.  (Rich.) 
Readvertency.  s.   Act  of  adverting  anew  to 
anything. 

Memory  ...  he  does  not  make  to  he  a  recovery  of 
ideas  that  were  lost,  but  a  readvertency  or  reappli. 
cation  of  mind  to  ideas  that  are  actually  there, 
though  not  attended  to.— Norris,  Reflections  on 
Locke,  p.  9. 

Ready,  adj.     [A.S.  rcedig.'] 

1.  Prompt;  not  delayed. 

These  commodities  yield  the  readiest  money  of 
any  in  this  kingdom,  because  they  never  farl  of  a 
price  abroad. — Sir  W.  Temple. 

[He]  overlook'd  his  hinds  :  their  pay  was  just 
And  ready :  for  he  scoru'd  to  go  on  trust. 

Dry  den,  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  920. 

2.  Fit  for  a  purpose  ;  not  to  seek. 

All  things  are  ready,  if  our  minds  be  so ; 
Perish  the  man  whose  mind  is  backward  now ! 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iv.  3. 
Make  you  ready  your  stiff  bats  and  clubs ; 
Rorue  and  her  rats  are  at  the  point  of  battle. 

Id.,  Coriolanus,  i.l. 

One  hand  the  sword  and  one  the  pen  employs, 
And  in  my  lap  the  ready  paper  lies. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Canace  to 

Macareus. 

The  sacred  priests  with  ready  knives  bereave 
The  beasts  of  life,  and  in  full  bowls  receive 
The  streaming  blood. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vi.  351. 

3.  Prepared ;  accommodated  to  any  design, 
so  as  that  there  can  be  no  delay. 

Trouble  and  anguish  shall  make  him  afraid ;  they 
shall  prevail  against  him,  as  a  king  ready  to  the 
battle. — Job,  xv.  24. 

Death  ready  stands  to  interpose  his  dart. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  85<1. 

The  word  which  I  have  giv'n,  I'll  not  revoke; 
If  he  be  brave,  he's  ready  for  the  stroke. 

Dry  den,  Siege  of  Granada,  Part  I.  i.  1. 

The  imagination  is  always  restless,  and  the  will, 
reason  being  laid  aside,  is  ready  for  every  extrava- 
gant project.— Locke. 

4.  Willing  ;  eager ;  quick. 

Men,  when  their  actions  succeed  not  as  they  would, 
are  always  ready  to  impute  the  blame  thereof  unto 
the  heavens,  so  as  to  excuse  their  own  follies.— 
Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

A  cloud  that  is  more  show  than  moisture;  a  cloud 
that  is  more  ready  to  bestow  his  drops  upon  the  sea, 
than  on  the  land. — Holyday. 

They  who  should  have  helped  him  to  mend  things 
were  readier  to  promote  the  disorders  by  which 
they  might  thrive,  than  to  set  afoot  frugality.— (Sir 
W.  Davenant. 

5.  Being  at  the  point ;   not  distant ;  near : 
about  to  do  or  be. 

He  knoweth  that  the  day  of  darkness  is  ready  at 
his  hand.— Job,  xv.  23. 

Satan  ready  now 

To  stoop  with  wearied  wings  and  willing  feet 
On  this  world.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  7:' 

6.  Being  at  hand  ;  next  to  hand. 

A  sapling  pine  he  wrench'd  from  out  the  ground, 
The  readiest  weapon  that  his  fury  found. 

Dryden,  Theodore  and  Honoria,  12!'. 

7.  Facile  ;  easy  ;  opportune ;  near. 

Sometimes  the  readiest  way  which  a  wise  mar 
hath  to  conquer,  is  to  fly. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastu-a 
Polity,  preface. 

The  race  elect, 

Safe  towards  Canaan  from  the  shore  advance 
Through  the  wild  desert,  not  the  readiest  way. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  214 
Proud  of  their  conquest,  prouder  of  their  prey, 
They  leave  the  camp,  and  take  the  readiest  way. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  ix.  490 

8.  Quick  ;  not  done  with  hesitation. 

A  ready  consent  often  subjects  a  woman  to  con- 
tempt.— Richardson,  Clarissa. 

9.  Expedite;  nimble;  not  embarrassed;  no! 
slow. 

Those  who  speak  in  publick  are  much  bettri 
accepted,  when  they  can  deliver  their  discourse  bj 
the  help  of  a  lively  genius  and  a  ready  memory 
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than  when  they  are  forced  to  read  aH.—  Watfs,  Irn- 
provenient  of  the  Minit. 

For  the  most  part  there  is  a  finer  sense,  a  clearer 
mind,  a  readier  apprehension,  and  gentler  disposi- 
tions in  that  sex,  than  in  the  other.— Law. 

Make  ready.  Make  things  ready ;  make  pre- 
parations. 

He  will  shew  you  a  large  upper  room  furnished 
and  prepared;  there  make  ready  for  us.— Hark, 

\y.  s.     Ready  money.     Colloquial. 

Lord  Strutt  was  not  flush  in  ready,  either  to  (to  to 
law  or  clear  old  debts.— Arbuthnot,  History  of  John 
Bull. 

Ready,  v.  a.  Make  ready ;  prepare ;  arrange ; 
dress.     Hare. 
^  thousand  bracelets,  jewels,  pearls,  and  rings, 

With  gold  of  sundry  shapes  the  king  prepares, 
And  having  readied  all  these  costly  things, 
In  a  poor  pedlar's  truss  he  packs  his  wares. 

Heywood,  Troia  Britannica :  1609. 

(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

He  had  neither  shaved,  nor  readied  his  tangled 
locks.— Brooke. 
Reaffirmance.  s.     Second  confirmation. 

Causes  of  deprivation  are  a  conviction  before  the 
ordinary  of  a  wilful  maintaining  any  doctrine  con- 
trary to  the  thirty-nine  articles,  or  a  persisting 
therein  without  revocation  of  his  error,  or  a  reaf- 
firmance  after  such  revocation.— A  ylifff.,  Parergon 
Juris  Canonici. 

Reagent,  s.  That  which  causes  reaction : 
(specially  applied  in  Chemistry,  to  sub- 
stances which  act  on  others,  and  so  doing, 
can  be  used  as  tests). 

A  reagent  [>]  a  substance  used  in  chemistry  to 
detect  the  presence  of  other  bodies.— Hooper,  Medi- 
cal Dictionary. 
Reagree.  v.  a.     Reconcile.    Rare. 

And  fain  to  see  that  glorious  holiday 
Of  union  which  this  discord  re-agreed. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars  of  York  and  Lancaster, 

b.  viii.  (Rich.) 

Reak.  s.  [?  N.  Fr.  vraik  =  sea-weed:  com- 
mon term  in  the  English  Channel  Islands.] 
?  Sea- weed :  (the  original  of  the  extract  is, 
'  Nam  Laurens  malus  est,  ulvis  et  arun- 
dine  pinguis'). 

The  bore  is  yll  in  Laurente  soyle, 
That  feedes  on  reakes  and  reeds. 

Drant,  Translation,  of  Horace,  G.  viii.  b.:  1566. 

Real.  adj.  [Fr.  reel ;  Low  Lat.  realis,  from 
Lat.  res  -  thing.] 

1.  Relating  to  things,  not  persons ;  not  per- 
sonal. 

Many  are  perfect  in  men's  humours,  that  are  not 

ntly  capable  of  the  real  part  of  business  ;  whicli 
le  constitution  of  one  that  hath  studied  men 
more  than  books. — Bacon, 

•2.  Not  fictitious ;  not  imaginary;  true;  ge- 
nuine. 

We  do  but  describe  an  imaginary  •world,  that  is 
but  little  akin  to  the  real  one.—Glanville,  Scepsis 
ScientiJica. 

When  I  place  an  imaginary  name  at  the  head  of  a 
character,  I  examine  every  letter  of  it,  that  it  may 
not  bear  any  resemblance  to  one  that  is  real. — Ad- 
dison. 

Imaginary  distempers  are  attended  with  real  and 
unfeigned  sufferings,  that  enfeeble  the  body,  and 
dissipate  the  spirits.— Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

The  whole  strength  of  the  Arian  cause,  real  or 
artificial ;  all  that  can  be  of  any  force  either  to  con- 
vince or  deceive  a  reader. —  Waterland. 
3.  InZ.au?.     Consisting  of  things  immovable, 
as  land  :  (opposed  to  personal). 

I  am  hastening  to  convert  my  small  estate  that  is 
personal  into  real.  —  Sir  J.  Child,  Discourse  on 
Trade. 
Real.  *.     Realist.    Rare. 

Scotists,  Thomists,  Reals.  Nominals.  —  Burton, 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy ,  p.  677. 

Real.  s.  Spanish  coin,  in  value  about  sixpence. 
Tying  them  up  in  bunches  worth  four  reals  a- 
piece.  —  Swinburne,    Travels  through   Spain,   let- 
ter xixii. 

Realgar,  s.  [Arabic.]  In  Chemistry.  Proto- 
sulphuret  of  arsenic. 

Put  realgar  hot  into  the  midst  of  the  quicksilver, 
whereby  it  may  be  condensed  as  well  from  within  as 
without. — Bacon. 

Realgar  or  sandarach  is  red  arsenick. — Harris. 
Realgar  .  . .  has  a  fine  scarlet  colour  in  mass,  but 
orange-red  in  powder,  whereby  it  is  distinguishable 
Iroiu  cinnabar.    It  is  soft,  sectile,  readily  scratched 
by  the  nail ;  its  fracture  is  vitreous  and  conchoidal . 
It  volatilizes  easily  before  the  blowpipe,  emitting  the 
garlic  smell  of  arsenic,  along  with  that  of  burning 
sulphur.    It  consists  of:  arsenic  seventy,  sulphur 
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thirty,  in  one  hundred  parts.  It  is  employed  some- 
times as  a  pigment.—  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Ma- 
nufactures, and  Mines. 

Realism,  s.  System  of  philosophy,  opposed 
to  Nominalism,  wherein  it  is  held  that  our 
general  conceptions  refer  to  objects  as  real 
as  those  of  our  individual  perceptions. 

Scotus  and  his  disciples  were  the  great  main- 
tainers  of  Realism. — Hallam,  Introduction  to  the 
Literature  of  Europe  in  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and 
seventeenth  Centuries,  b.  iii.  §  67. 

Realist,  s.  Supporter  of  the  doctrine  of 
Realism. 

The  faction  now  of  the  Nominalists  and  Realists 
being  very  rife  and  frequent  in  the  university.— .4 . 
Wood,  Annals  of  the  University  of  Oxford  in  1841. 

It  was  a  most  subtle  question  assuredly,  and  the 
world  thought  for  a  long  while  that  their  happiness 
depended  on  deciding,  whether  universals,  that  is 
genera,  have  a  real  essence,  and  exist  independent 
of  particulars,  that  is,  species: — whether,  for  in- 
stance, we  could  form  an  idea  of  asses,  prior  to  indi- 
vidual asses  ?  Roscelinus,  in  the  eleventh  century, 
adopted  the  opinion  that  universals  have  no  real 
existence,  either  before,  or  in  individuals,  but  are 
mere  names  and  words  by  which  the  kind  of  indi- 
viduals is  expressed ;  a  tenet  propagated  by  Abelard, 
which  produced  the  sect  of  the  Nominalists.  But 
the  Realists  asserted  that  universals  existed  inde- 
pendent of  individuals, — though  they  were  some- 
what divided  between  the  various  opinions  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle.  Of  the  Realists  the  most  famous 
were  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Duns  Scotus.  The  cause 
of  the  Nominalists  was  almost  desperate,  till  Occam 
in  the  fourteenth  century  revived  the  dying  embers. 
Louis  XI.  adopted  the  Nominalists,  and  the  Nomi- 
nalists flourished  at  large  in  France  and  Germany  ; 
but  unfortunately  Pope  John  XXIII.  patronised 
the  Realists,  and  throughout  Italy  it  was  dangerous 
for  a  Nominalist  to  open  his  lips.  The  French  king 
wavered,  and  the  Pope  triumphed  ;  his  majesty  pub- 
lished an  edict  in  1474,  in  which  he  silenced  for  ever 
the  Nominalists,  and  ordered  their  books  to  be 
fastened  up  in  their  libraries  with  iron  chains,  that 
they  might  not  be  read  by  young  students !  The 
leaders  of  that  sect  fled  into  England  and  Germany, 
where  they  united  their  forces  with  Luther  and  the 
first  Reformers.— /.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of  Litera- 
ture, Literary  Controversy. 

Do  we  flatter  ourselves  that  the  Logomachies  of 
the  Nominalists  and  the  Realists  terminated  with 
these  scolding  schoolmen  ?  Modern  nonsense, 
weighed  against  the  obsolete,  may  make  the  scales 
tremble  for  a  while,  but  it  will  lose  its  agreeable 
quality  of  freshness,  and  subside  into  an  equipoise. 
We  find  their  spirit  still  lurking  among  our  own 
metaphysicians.  'Lo!  the  Nominalists ,  and  the 
Realists  again ! '  exclaimed  my  learned  friend, 
Sharon  Turner,  alluding  to  our  modern  doctrines 
on  abstract  ideiis,  on  which  there  is  still  a  doubt, 
whether  they  are  anything  more  than  generalising 
terms. — Ibid.,  Confusion  of  Words. 

Reality,  s.  [Fr.  realite.] 

1.  Truth;  verity;  what  is,  not  what  merely 
seems. 

I  would  have  them  well  versed  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin .  poets,  without  which  a  man  fancies  that  he 
understands  a  critick,  when  in  reality  he  does  not 
comprehend  his  meaning.— Addison. 

The  best  accounts  of  the  appearances  of  nature  in 
any  single  instance  human  penetration  can  reach, 
comes  infinitely  short  of  its  reality  and  internal 
constitution  ;  for  who  can  search  out  the  Almighty's 
works  to  perfection  ?—Cheyne. 

My  neck  may  be  an  idea  to  you,  but  it  is  a  reality 
to  me. — Beattie. 

Truth,  again,  is  often  used  in  the  sense  of  Reality, 
TO  ov.  People  speak  of  the  Truth  or  Falsity  of  facts ; 
properly  speaking,  they  are  either  real  or  fictitious : 
it  is  the  statement  that  is '  true '  or '  false.'  The '  true ' 
cause  of  any  thing,  is  a  common  expression ;  mean- 
ing '  that  which  may  with  Truth  be  assigned  as  the 
cause."  The  senses  of  Falsehood  correspond.  'Truth' 
in  this  sense,  of '  reality,'  is  also  opposed  to  shadows 
— types — pictures,  &c.  Thus,  'the  Law  was  given 
by  Moses,  but  grace  and  '  truth '  came  by  Jesus 
Christ : '  for  the  Law  had  only  a  '  shadow  of  good 
things  to  come.' — Archbishop  Whately,  Elements  of 
Logic,  appendix. 

2.  Something    intrinsically  important ;    not 
merely  matter  of  show. 

Of  that  skill  the  more  thou  know'st, 
The  more  she  will  acknowledge  thee  her  head, 
And  to  realities  yield  all  her  shows, 
Made  so  adorn  for  thy  delight  the  more. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  573. 
Thence  musing,  lo,  he  bends  his  weary  eyes 
On  life  and  all  its  sad  realities. 

Mathias,  Pursuits  of  Literature. 
Titan,  to  whose  immortal  eyes 
The  sufferings  of  mortality 
Seen  in  their  sad  reality 
Were  not  as  things  that  gods  despise. 

Byron,  Prometheus. 

Realization,  s.  Act  of  making  real,  tangi- 
ble, or  effective. 
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Tt  .  .  .  ennobles  the  tenure  of  landed  property, 
that  the  realization  of  its  profits  is  so  intimately 
blended  with  a  thousand  opportunities  of  moral 
and  of  religious  influence.— Gladstone.  The  State  in 
its  Relations  with  the  Church,  ch.  ii.  §  85. 

Realize,  v.  a.     [Fr.  realiser.] 

1.  Bring  into  being  or  act. 

Thus  we  realize  what  Archimedes  had  only  in 
hypothesis,  weighing  a  single  grain  against  the  globe 
of  earth.— Glanville. 

As  a  diocesan,  you  are  likely  to  exemplify  and 
realize  every  word  of  this  discourse.— South,  Ser- 
mons. 

The  assumption  universal  among  the  ancients  and 
in  the  middle  ages,  that  there  were  principles  of 
heat  and  cold,  dryness  and  moisture,  &c.,  led  directly 
to  a  belief  in  alchemy;  in  a  transmutation  of  sub- 
stances, a  change  from  one  kind  into  another. 
Why  should  it  not  be  possible  to  make  gold V  Each 
of  the  characteristic  properties  of  gold  had  its 
forma,  its  essence,  its  set  of  conditions,  which  if  we 
could  discover,  and  learn  how  to  realise,  we  could 
superinduce  that  particular  property  upon  any 
other  substance,  upon  wood,  or  iron,  or  lime,  or 
clay. — J.  S.  Mill,  System  of  Logic,  pt.  v.  ch.  iii.  §  7. 

It  does  not  merely  exist  in  statutes,  or  in  articles, 
or  in  oaths,  it  is  realized  in  details.— J.  H.  Newman, 
Essay  on  the  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine, 
ch.  i.  sect.  ii. 

This, ...  is  an  illusion  consequent  upon  our  habit 
of  using  words  without  fully  realizing  their  mean- 
ings, and  so  mistaking  verbal  propositions  for  real 
ones.— Herbert  Spencer,  Principles  of  Psychology, 
ch.  ii. 

The  long  prevalence  of  anarchy,  of  ignorance,  of 
poverty,  of  force,  of  fraud,  of  domestic  tumult,  and 
,  of  foreign  invasion,  had  reduced  Scotland  to  a  state 
which  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  us  to  realize. — 
Buckle,  History  of  Civilization  in  England,  vol.  ii. 
ch.  iii. 

2.  Convert  money  into  land. 
Really,  adv.     In  a  real  manner. 

1.  With  actual  existence. 

We  shall  at  last  discover  in  what  persons  this 
holiness  is  inherent  really,  in  what  condition  it  is 
inherent  perfectly,  and  consequently  in  what  other 
sense  it  may  be  truly  and  properly  affirmed  that  the 
church  is  holy.— Bishop  Pearson,  Exposition  of  the 
Creed. 

There  cannot  be  a  more  important  case  of  con- 
science for  men  to  be  resolved  in,  than  to  know 
certainly  how  far  God  accepts  the  will  for  the  deed, 
and  how  far  he  does  not ;  and  to  be  informed  truly 
when  men  do  really  will  a  thing,  and  when  they 
have  really  no  power  to  do  what  they  have  willed. 
— South,  Sermons. 

2.  In  truth  ;  truly;  not  seemingly  only. 

The  understanding  represents  to  the  will  things 
really  evil,  under  the  notion  of  good.— South,  Ser- 
mons. 

These  orators  inflame  the  people,  whose  anger  is 
really  but  a  short  fit  of  madness.— Svrift. 

They  even  affect  to  be  more  pleased  with  dress, 
and  to  be  more  fond  of  every  little  ornament,  than 
they  really  wee.— Law. 

3.  Used  as  a  slight  corroboration  of  an  opi- 
nion. 

Why  really  sixty-five  is  somewhat  old.       Young. 
Realm,  s.  [N.Fr.  realms.'} 
\.  Kingdom;  king's  dominion. 

Is  there  any  part  of  that  realm,  or  any  nation 
therein,  which  have  not  yet  been  subdued  to  the 
crown  of  England  ?— Spenser. 

They  had  gathered  a  wise  council  to  them 
Of  every  realm,  that  did  debate  this  business. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  4. 
A  son  whose  worthy  deeds 
Raise  him  to  be  the  second  in  that  realm. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  162. 
The  Gazette  which  informed  the  public  that  the 
King  had  set  out  for  Holland  announced  also  the 
names  of  the  first  members  returned,  in  obedience 
to  his  writ,  by  the  constituent  bodies  of  the  realm. 
— Maoaula-y,  History  of  England,  ch.  xxiv. 
2.  Kingly  government. 

Learn  each  small  people's  genius,  policies. 
The  ant's  republic,  and  the  realm  of  bees, 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iii.  l&j. 
Realty,  s.  [from  Lat.  res.']    Reality.    Rare. 

We  clearly  see 
The  nearly  couching  of  each  realtie. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Life  of  the  Soul,  ii.  12. 

Realty,  s.  [from  Fr.  rot  =  king.]  Loyalty. 
Hare. 

O  heaven,  that  such  resemblance  of  the  Highest 
Should  yet  remain,  where  faith  and  realty 
Remain' not !  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  114. 

Ream.  s.  [German,  riemen  =  thon<r,  strap,  for 
tying-up  the  bundle.]  Bundle  of  paper 
containing  twenty  quires. 

All  vain  petitions  mounting  to  the  sky, 
With  reams  abundant  this  abode  supply. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  ii.  89. 
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Ream.  v.  n.     ?  Stretch. 

His  full  growne  stature,  high  his  head,  looses 

higher  rise, 
His  perching  homes  are  reamed  a  yard  beyond 

assize. 
A  Herring's  Tayle:  1598.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Ream.  v.  n.  A  word  like  Mantle  (the  two 
words  being  often  used  to  explain  one 
another),  often  used  without  any  precise 
meaning.  It,  properly,  seems  to  suggest 
something  rising  to  the  surface  of  any- 
thing, as  cream  (German,  raum),  whether 
of  milk,  or  some  chemical  compound,  as 
cream  of  tartar. 
Reanimate,  v.  a.  Revive ;  restore  to  life. 

We  are  our  reanimated  ancestors,  and  antedate 
their  resurrection. — Glanville,  Scepsis  Scientiflca. 

The  young  man  left  his  own  body  breathless  on 
the  ground,  while  that  of  the  doe  was  reanimated. — 
Spectator. 
Reanimation.  s.     Animating  afresh. 

Intermission  of  time  and  degrees  of  corruption 
adde  nothing  to  the  impossibilitie  of  our  rising ;  the 
bodie  that  is  once  cold  in  death,  hath  no  more  apti- 
tude to  a  reanimation  than  that  which  is  rnoldred 
into  dust ;  only  the  divine  power  of  the  Maker  must 
restore  either,  can  restore  both. — Bishop  Hall,  Joash 
with  Elisha.  (Ord  MS.) 

He  lay  near  him  senseless,  as  were  the  gunners, 
whose  condition  prevented  their  attempting  an 
escape.  Having  opened  his  father's  casque,  he  was 
rejoiced  to  see  him  give  symptoms  of  reanimation.— 
Sir  W.  Scott,  Anne  of  Geierstein,  ch.  xxxvi. 
Reannex.  v.  a.  Annex  again. 

King  .Charles  was  not  a  little  inflamed  with  an 
ambition  to  repurchase  and  reannex  that  dutchy. — 
Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

Reannexing.  verbal  abs.      Act  of  one  who 
reannexes. 

The  French  ambassadors  were  dismissed;  the 
king  avoiding  to  understand  anything  touching  the 
reannexing  of  Britaine,  as  the  ambassadors  had 
avoided  to  mention  it. — Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign 
of  Henry  VII.  (Rich.) 

Reanoint.  v.  a.     Anoint  afresh. 

And  Edward  now,  to  see  his  crown  sat  right, 
Proud  in  his  spoils,  to  London  doth  repair, 
And  re-anointed,  mounts  th'  imperial  chair. 

Drayton,  Miseries  of  Queen  Margaret.  (Rich.) 
Reap.  v.  a.  [A.S.  repan,  reopan.] 

1 .  Cut  corn  at  harvest. 

When  ye  reap  the  harvest  of  your  land,  thou  shalt 
not  wholly  reap  the  corners  of  thy  field. — Leviticus, 
xix.  9. 

Prom  Ireland  come  I  with  my  strength, 
And  reap  the  harvest  which  that  rascal  sow'd. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iii.  1. 

2.  Gather;  obtain. 

They  that  love  the  religion  which  they  profess, 
may  have  failed  in  choice,  but  yet  they  are  sure  to 
reap  what  benefit   the  same  is  able  to  afford. — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
What  sudden  anger's  this  V  how  have  I  reap'd  it  ? 
Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 
This  is  a  thing, 

Which  you  might  from  relation  likewise  reap, 
Being  much  spoke  of.  Id.,  Cymbeline,  ii.  4. 

Reap.  v.  n.     Harvest. 

They  that  sow  in  tears,  shall  reap  in  joy. — Psalms, 
cxxvi.  5. 

Reaper,  s.     One  who  cuts  corn  at  harvest. 
From  hungry  reapers  they  their  sheaves  withhold. 

Sandys. 

Here  Ceres'  gifts  in  waving  prospect  stand, 
And  nodding  tempt  the  joyful  reaper's  hand. 

Pope,  Windsor  Forest. 
A  thousand  forms  he  wears, 
And  first  a  reaper  from  the  field  appears ; 
Sweating  he  walks,  while  loads  of  golden  grain 
O'ercharge  the  shoulders  of  the  seeming  swain. 

Id.,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Vertumnus  and 

Pomona. 

Only  reapers,  reaping  early, 
In  among  the  bearded  barley. 

Tennyson,  The  Lady  ofShalott. 
Reaperman.  s.     Reaper.     Rare. 

A  reaperman,  or  he  that  reapeth  the  corn,  Messor. 
—Withal,  Dictionarie,  p.  76:  1608.  (Nares  by  H. 
and  W.) 

Reapinghook.  s.     Hook  used  to  cut  corn  in 
harvest. 

Some  are  bribed  to  vow  it  looks 
Most  plainly  done  by  thieves  with  reapinghooks. 

Dryden. 
Reapp&rel.  v.  a.     Clothe  again. 

How  long  a  day  soever  thou  make  that  day  in  the 
srave,  yet  there  is  no  day  between  that  and  the 
resurrection:  Then  we  shall  all  be  invested,  re- 
apparelled,  in  our  own  bodies.— Donne,  Devotions, 
p.  858. 
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Reappear,  v.  n.    Appear  afresh. 

To  mute  and  to  material  things, 
New  life  revolving  summer  brings ; 
The  genial  call  dead  nature  hears, 
And  in  her  glory  re-appears. 

Sir  W.  Scott,  Marmion,  introd.  to  canto  i.  (Rich.) 

Reappearance,  s.     Act  of  appearing  again. 
Reapplication.  .v.     Act  of  applying  anew. 

A  readvertency  or  reapplication  of  mind  to  ideas 

that  are  actually  there.  —  Norris,  Reflections  on 

Locke,  p.  9. 
Rear.  s.     [Fr.  arriere.~\ 

1.  Hinder  troop  of  an  army,  or  the  hinder 
line  of  a  fleet. 

The  rear  admiral,  an  arch  pirate,  was  afterwards 
slain  with  a  great  shot. — Knolles,  History  of  the 
Turks. 

Argive  chiefs . . . 

Fled  from  his  well-known  face,  with  wonted  fear, 
A«s  when  his  thund'ring  sword  and  pointed  spear 
Drove  headlong  to  their  ships,  and  glean'd  the  rear. 
Dryden,  Translation  of  the  jtEneid,  vi.  659. 

2.  Last  class ;  last  in  order. 

Coins  I  place  in  the  rear,  because  made  up  of  both 
the  other.— Peacham. 

Snowy-headed  Winter  leads, 
Yellow  Autumn  brings  the  rear.  Waller. 

Rear.  v.  a.    Place  so  as  to  protect  the  rear. 
Mare. 

We  cannot  flank  and  rear  our  discourses  with 
military  allusions. — Scott,  Sermon  bejore  the  Artil- 
lery Company :  1680. 

Rear.  adj.  [A.S.  hrere.~\    Raw;  half  roasted; 
half  sodden. 

Eggs  meano  between  reare  and  hard.  —  Sir  T. 
Elyot,  Castle  of  Health. 
Rear.  adv.     Early.     Provincial. 

O'er  yonder  hill  does  scant  the  dawn  appear, 
Then  why  does  Cuddy  leave  his  cot  so  rear  1 

Gay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Monday,  5. 

Rear.  v.  a.  [A.S.  rceran,  a-rcsranJ] 

1.  Raise  up. 

Who  now  shall  rear  you  to  the  sun,  or  rank 
Your  tribes  ?  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  278. 

2.  Lift  up  from  a  fall. 

Down  again  she  fell  unto  the  ground, 
But  he  her  quickly  reared  up  again.  Spenser. 

In  adoration  at  his  feet  I  fell 
Submiss :  he  rear'd  me. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  315. 

3.  Move  upwards. 

Up  to  a  hill  anon  his  steps  he  rear'd,' 
Prom  whose  high  top  to  ken  the  prospect  round. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  ii.  285. 

4.  Bring  up  to  maturity. 

No  creature  goeth  to  generate,  whilst  the  female 
is  busy  in  sitting  or  rearing  her  young. — Bacon, 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

They  were  a  very  hardy  breed,  and  reared  their 
young  ones  without  any  care.  —  Mortimer,  Hus- 
bandry. 

They  flourish'd  long  in  tender  bliss,  and  rear'd 
A  numerous  offspring,  lovely  like  themselves. 

Thomson. 

5.  Educate;  instruct. 

He  wants  a  father  to  protect  his  youth, 
And  rear  him  up  to  virtue.  Southerne. 

They  have  in  every  town  publick  nurseries,  where 
all  parents,  except  cottagers  and  labourers,  are 
obliged  to  send  their  infants  to  be  reared  and  edu- 
cated.— Swift. 

6.  Exalt ;  elevate. 

Charity  decent,  modest,  easy,  kind, 
Softens  the  high,  and  rears  the  abject  mind. 

Prior,  Charity. 

7.  Rouse  ;  stir  up. 

Into  the  naked  woods  he  goes, 
And  seeks  the  tusky  boar  to  rear, 
With  well-inouth'd  hounds  and  pointed  spear. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Horace,  epode  ii. 

8.  Raise;  breed. 

No  flesh  from  market-towns  our  peasant  sought ; 
He  rear'd  his  frugal  meat,  but  never  bought. 

Harte. 

9.  Achieve;  obtain.    Obsolete. 

He  in  an  open  turney  lately  held 
Fro  me  the  honour  of  that  game  did  reare. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Q,ueen,  iv.  4, 6. 
Rearer,  s.     One  who  brings  up. 

On  Pholoe  then  the  rearer  of  the  steed, 
When  the  kind  Spring  renews  his  generous  breed, 
With  joy  views  these  strain  up  the  mountain  steep, 
Those  with  the  dams  contend,  or  dare  the  deep. 

Lewis,  Translation  of  the  Thebaid  ofSiatius, 
b.  x.    (Rich.) 

Rearing',  verbal  abs. 
1.  Bringing  up. 

He's  a  young  plant  in  his  first  year  of  bearing. 
But  his  friend  swears  he  will  be  worth  the  rearing. 
Dryden,  Prologues.    (Rich.) 
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2.  Building  :  (with  up). 

All  the  people  sounded  trumpets  and  shouted  with 
a  loud  voice,  singing  songs  of  thanksgiving  unto  the 
Lord,  for  the  rearing  up  of  the  house  of  the  Lord.— 
1  Esdras,  v.  62. 

Rearmouse,  s.     See  Reremouse. 

Some  war  with  rearmice  for  their  leathern  wings 
To  make  my  small  elves  coats. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer -Night's  Dream,  ii.  3. 

Of  flying  fishes,  the  wings  are  not  feathers,  but  a 
thin  kind  of  skin,  like  the  wings  of  a  bat  or  rear- 
mouse.— A  bbot. 

Rearward,  s. 

1.  Last  troop. 

He  from  the  beginning  began  to  be  in  the  rear- 
ward, and  before  they  left  fighting,  was  too  far  off. 
— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

The  standard  of  the  camp  of  the  children  of  Dan 
. . .  was  the  rearward  of  the  camp.— Numbers,  x.  t5. 

2.  End ;  tail ;  train  behind. 

Why  follow'd  not,  when  she  said  Tybalt's  dead, 
Thy  father  or  thy  mother  ? 
But  with  a  rearward  following  Tybalt's  death, 
Romeo  is  banish'd. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  2. 

3.  Latter  part.     Contemptuous. 

He  was  ever  in  the  rearward  of  the  fashion. 

Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  H.  iii.  2. 

Reascend.    v.   n.      Climb    upwards ;     rise ; 
ascend  again. 
When  as  the  day  the  heaven  doth  adorn, 

I  wish  that  night  the  noyous  day  would  end ; 
And  when  as  night  hath  us  of  light  forlorn, 
I  wish  that  day  would  shortly  reascend.   Spenser. 
Taught  by  the  heavenly  muse  to  venture  down 
The  dark  descent  and  up  to  reascend. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  19. 
These  puissant  legions,  whose  exile 
Hath  empty'd  heaven,  shall  fail  to  reascend, 
Self-raised,  and  repossess  their  native  seat. 

Ibid.  i.  632. 

Reascend.  v.  a.     Mount  again. 

When  the  god  his  fury  had  allay'd, 
He  mounts  aloft,  and  reascends  the  skies.   Addison. 
Reascent.  s.     Fresh,  or  second,  ascent. 

Hence  the  declivity  is  sharp  and  short, 
And  such  the  re-ascent.     Cowper,  Task,  i.    (Rich.) 
Reason.  s.     [Fr.  raison  ;  Lat.  ratio,  -onis.'] 

1.  Power  by  which  man  deduces  one  pro- 
position  from  another,  or  proceeds  from 
premises    to   consequences ;    the  rational 
faculty ;  discursive  power. 

Reason  is  the  director  of  man's  will,  discovering; 
in  action  what  is  good ;  for  the  laws  of  well-doing 
are  the  dictates  of  right  reason. — Hooker,  Ecclesias- 
tical Polity. 

Though  brutish  that  contest  and  foul, 
When  reason  hath  to  deal  with  force ;  yet  so 
Most  reason  is  that  reason  overcome. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  124. 

I  appeal  to  the  common  judgement  of  mankind, 
whether  the  humane  nature  be  not  so  framed  a.s 
to  acquiesce  in  such  a  moral  certainty,  as  the  na- 
ture of  things  is  capable  of;  and  if  it  were  other- 
wise, whether  that  reason  which  belongs  to  us, 
would  not  prove  a  burden  and  a  torment  to  us, 
rather  than  a  privilege,  by  keeping  us  in  a  conti- 
nual suspense,  and  thereby  rendering  our  condi- 
tions perpetually  restless  and  unquiet.— Bishop 
Wilkins. 

Dim,  as  the  borrow'd  beams  of  moon  and  stars 
To  lonely,  weary,  wand'ring  travellers, 
Is  reason  to  the  soul :  and  as  on  high, 
Those  rolling  fires  discover  but  the  sky, 
Not  light  us  here ;  so  reason's  glimmering  ray 
Was  lent,  not  to  assure  our  doubtful  way, 
But  guide  us  upward  to  a  better  day. 

Dryden,  Religio  Laici,  1. 

It  would  be  well,  if  people  would  not  lay  so  much 
weight  on  their  own  reason  in  matters  of  religion, 
as  to  think  every  thing  impossible  and  absurd, 
which  they  cannot  conceive :  how  often  do  we  con- 
tradict the  right  rules  of  reason  in  the  whole  course 
of  our  lives!  Reason  itself  is  true  and  just,  but  the 
reason  of  every  particular  man  is  weak  and  waver- 
ing, perpetually  swayed  and  turned  by  his  interests, 
his  passions,  and  his  vices. — Swift,  Miscellanies. 

2.  Cause  ;  ground  or  principle. 

What  the  apostles  deemed  rational  and  probable 
means  to  that  end,  there  is  no  reason  or  probability 
to  think  should  ever  in  any  produce  this  effect.— 
Hammond. 

Virtue  and  vice  are  not  arbitrary  things,  but 
there  is  a  natural  and  eternal  reason  for  that  good- 
ness and  virtue,  and  against  vice  and  wickedness.— 
Archbishop  Tillotson. 

3.  Efficient  cause. 

Spain  is  thin  sown  of  people,  partly  by  reason  of 
the  sterility  of  the  soil,  and  partly  their  natives  are 
exhausted  by  so  many  employments  in  such  vast 
territories  as  they  possess. — Bacon. 

Such  a  benefit,  as  by  the  antecedent  will  of  Christ 
is  intended  to  all  men  living,  though  all  men,  by 
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reason  of  their  own  demerits,  do  not  actually  re- 
ceive the  fruit  of  it.— White. 

The  reason  of  the  motion  of  the  balance  in  a  wheel 
watch,  is  by  the  motion  of  the  next  wheel.— Sir  M. 
Hale. 

By  reason  of  the  sickness  of  a  reverend  prelate, 
I  have  been  over-ruled  to  approach  this  place.— 
Bishop  Sprat. 

I  have  not  observed  equality  of  numbers  in  my 
verse ;  partly  by  reason  of  my  haste,  but  more  espe- 
cially because  I  would  not  have  my  sense  a  slave  to 
syllables.— Dryden. 

4.  Final  cause. 

Reason,  in  the  English  language,  is  sometimes 
taken  for  true  and  clear  principles ;  sometimes  for 
clear  and  fair  deductions;  sometimes  for  the  cause, 
,        particularly  the  final  cause. — Locke. 

5.  Argument;  ground  of  persuasion ;  motive. 

I  mask  the  business  from  the  common  eye 
For  sundry  weighty  reasons. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  in.  1 . 

If  it  be  natural,  ought  we  not  rather  to  conclude, 
that  there  is  some  ground  and  reason  for  these 
fears,  and  that  nature  hath  not  planted  them  in  us 
to  no  purpose?— Archbishop  Tillotson. 

If  we  commemorate  any  mystery  of  our  redemp- 
tion, or  article  of  our  faith,  we  ought  to  confirm  our 
belief  of  it,  by  considering  all  those  reasons  upon 
which  it  is  built ;  that  we  may  be  able  to  give  a  good 
account  of  the  hope  that  is  in  us.— Nelson. 

6.  Ratiocination ;  discursive  act. 

When  she  rates  things,  and  moves  from  ground  to 

ground, 

The  name  of  reason  she  obtains  by  this ; 
But  when  by  reason  she  the  truth  hath  found, 
And  standeth  fixt,  she  understanding  is. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  On  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

7.  Clearness  of  faculties. 

Lovers  and  madmen  have  their  seething  brains, 
Such  shaping  fantasies  that  apprehend 
More  than  cool  reason  ever  comprehends. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer -Night's  Dream,  v.l. 

When  valour  preys  on  reason, 
It  eats  the  sword  it  fights  with. 

Id.,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  lii.  11. 

8.  Right ;  justice. 

1  was  promised  on  a  time, 
To  have  reason  for  my  rhyme : 
From  that  time  unto  this  season, 
I  received  nor  rhyme  nor  reason.  Spenser. 

Are  you  in  earnest  ?— Ay,  and  resolved  withal 
To  do  myself  this  reason  and  this  right. 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  i.  2. 

The  papists  ought  in  reason  to  allow  them  all  the 
excuses  they  make  use  of  for  themselves ;  such  as  an 
invincible  ignorance,  oral  tradition,  and  authority. 
—Bishop  Stilling  fleet. 

Let  it  drink  deep  in  thy  most  vital  part ; 
Strike  home,  and  do  me  reason  in  thy  heart. 

Dryden,  Aurenggebe,  v.  1. 

9.  Reasonable  claim  ;  just  practice. 

God  brings  good  out  of  evil ;  and  therefore  it  were 
but  reason  we  should  trust  God  to  govern  his  own 
world,  and  wait  till  the  change  cometh,  or  the  rea- 
son be  discovered.— Jeremy  Taylor. 

Conscience,  not  acting  by  law,  is  a  boundless  pre 
sumptuous  thing;  and  for  any  one,  by  virtue 
thereof,  to  challenge  himself  a  privilege  of  doin~ 
what  he  will,  and  of  being  unaccountable,  is  in  a! 
reason  too  much,  either  for  man  or  angel. — South, 
Sermons. 

A  severe  reflection  Montaigne  has  made  on 
princes,  that  we  ought  not  in  reason  to  have  any 
expectations  of  favour  from  them.— Dryden,  Au- 
rengzebe,  dedication. 

When  any  thing  is  proved  by  as  good  argument: 
as  a  thing  of  that  kind  is  capable  of,  we  ought  not 
in  reason  to  doubt  of  its  existence. — Archbishop 
Tillotson. 

We  have  as  great  assurance  that  there  is  a  God,  as 
the  nature  of  the  thing  to  be  proved  is  capable  of, 
and  as  we  could  in  reason  expect  to  have.— Id.,  Pre- 
face to  his  Sermons. 

10.  Rationale  ;  just  account. 

This  reason  did  the  ancient  fathers  render,  why 
the  church  was  called  Catholick.— Bishop  Pearson, 
Exposition  of  the  Creed. 

To  render  a  reason  of  an  effect  or  phenomenon,  is 
to  deduce  it  from  something  else  more  known  than 
itself.— Boyle. 

11.  Moderation;  moderate  demands. 

The  most  probable  way  of  bringing  France  to 
reason,  would  be  by  the  making  an  attempt  upon 
the  Spanish  West  Indies,  and  by  that  means  to  cul 
off  all  communication  with  this  great  source  of 
riches. — Addison. 

Reason,  v.  n.     [Fr.  raisonner.~\ 
1 .  Argue  rationally ;  deduce  consequences 
justly  from  premises. 

No  man  in  the  strength  of  the  first  grace,  can 
merit  the  second ;  for  reason  they  do  not,  who 
think  so:  unless  a  beggar,  by  receiving  one  alms 
can  merit  another.— South,  Sermons. 

Ideas,  as  ranked  under  names,  are  those  that  for 
the  most  part  men  reason  of  within  themselves,  and 
always  those  which  they  commune  about  with 
others.— Locke. 
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His  shape  o'ertakes  me  in  the  lonely  trrove ; 
'Twas  there  of  just  and  good  he  reason'd  strong, 
Clear'd  some  great  truth,  or  raised  some  serious 
song.  Tickell,  Epistle  to  the  Earl  of 

Warwick  on  the  Death  of  Addison. 

2.  Debate ;  discourse  ;  talk  ;  take  or  give  an 
account. 

Stand  still,  that  I  may  reason  with  you  ...  of  all 
the  righteous  acts  of  the  Lord. — 1  Samuel,  xii.  7. 

Season  with  the  fellow, 
Before  you  punish  him,  where  he  heard  this. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iv.  6. 
I  reason'd  with  a  Frenchman  yesterday, 
Who  told  me  in  the  narrow  seas,  that  part 
The  French  and  English,  there  miscarried 
A  vessel  of  our  country,  richly  fraught. 

Id.,  Merchant  Q/j  Venice,  ii.  8. 

3.  Raise  disquisitions  ;  make  enquiries. 

When  Jesus  perceived  their  thoughts,  he  answer- 
ing said  unto  them,  What  reason  ye  in  your  hearts? 
—Luke,  v.  22. 

[They]  reason'd  high, 
Of  providence,  foreknowledge,  will,  and  fate. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  558. 
Reason,  v.  a. 

1.  Examine  rationally. 

When  they  are  clearly  discovered,  well  digested, 
and  well  reasoned  in  every  part,  there  is  beauty  in 
such  a  theory. — Burnet. 

2.  Persuade  by  argument. 

Men  that  will  not  be  reasoned  into  their  senses, 
may  yet  be  laughed  or  drolled  into  them.— Sir  R. 
L' Estrange. 

Love  is  not  to  be  reason'd  down,  or  lost 
In  high  ambition.  Addison. 

Reasonable,  adj. 

1.  Having  the  faculty  of  reason ;   endued 
with  reason. 

She  perceived  her  only  son  lay  hurt,  and  that  his 
hurt  was  so  deadly,  as  that  already  his  life  had  lost 
use  of  the  reasonable  and  almost  sensible  part. — Sir 
P.  Sidney. 

•2.  Acting,  speaking,  or  thinking  rationally. 

The  parliament  was  dissolved,  and  gentlemen  fur- 
nished with  such  forces  as  were  held  sufficient  to 
hold  in  bridle  either  the  malice  or  rage  of  reason- 
able people.— (Sir  J.  Hayward. 

3.  Just ;  rational ;  agreeable  to  reason. 

By  indubitable  certainty,  I  mean  that  which  doth 
not  admit  of  any  reasonable  cause  of  doubting, 
which  is  the  only  certainty  of  which  most  things  are 
capable. — Bishop  Wilkins. 

A  law  may  be  reasonable  in  itself,  although  a  man 
does  not  allow  it,  or  does  not  know  the  reason  of 
the  lawgivers.— Swift. 

4.  Not  immoderate. 

Let  all  things  be  thought  upon, 
That  may  with  reasonable  swiftness  add 
More  feathers  to  our  wings. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  i.  2. 

5.  Tolerable  ;  being  in  mediocrity. 

I  could  with  reasonable  good  manner  receive  the 
salutation  of  her  and  of  the  princess  Pamela,  doing 
them  yet  no  further  reverence  than  one  princess 
oweth  to  another. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

A  good  way  distant  from  the  nigra  rapes,  there 
are  four  several  lands  of  reasonable  quantity. — Ab 
bot,  Description  of  the  World. 

Notwithstanding  these  defects,  the  English  colo- 
nies maintained  themselves  in  a  reasonable  good 
estate,  as  long  as  they  retained  their  own  ancient 
laws.— Sir  J.  Davies,  Discourse  on  the  State  of  Ire- 
land. 
Reasonableness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 

Reasonable. 
1.  Agreeableness  to  reason. 

They  thought  the  work  would  be  better  done,  if 
those,  who  had  satisfied  themselves  with  the  reason- 
ableness of  what  they  wish,  would  undertake  the 
converting  and  disposing  of  other  men. — Lord  Cla- 
rendon, History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

He  that  rightly  understands  the  reasonableness 

and  excellency  of  charity,  will  know  that  it  can 

never  be  excusable  to  waste  any  of  our  money  in 

pride  and  folly.— Law. 

•2.  Compliance  with  reason. 

The  passive  reason,  which  is  more  properly 
reasonableness,  is  that  order  and  congruity  which  is 
impressed  upon  the  thing  thus  wrought ;  as  in  a 
watch,  the  whole  frame  and  contexture  of  it  carries 
a  reasonableness  in  it,  the  passive  impression  of  the 
reason  or  intellectual  idea  that  was  in  the  artist.— 
Sir  M.  Hale. 

On  occasions  of  this  kind,  the  persons  interested 
doubtless  convince  themselves  of  the  reasonableness 
of  the  view  which  they  put  forward ;  they  are  guilty 
of  no  hypocrisy  or  insincerity ;  but  their  judgment 
is  warped  by  their  belief  as  to  their  interest  in  the 
question.— Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  On  the  Influence  of  Au- 
thority in  Matters  of  Opinion,  ch.  iii. 
3.  Moderation. 
Reasonably,  adv.    In  a  reasonable  manner. 
1.  Agreeably  to  reason. 
4  Y  2 
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Chaucer  makes  Arcite  violent  in  his  love,  and  un- 
just in  the  pursuit  of  it;  yet  when  he  came  to  die, 
he  made  him  think  more  reasonably. — Dryden,  Pre- 
face to  the  Tales  and  Fables. 

The  church  has  formerly  had  eminent  saints  in 
that  sex ;  and  it  may  reasonably  be  thought,  that  it 
is  purely  owing  to  their  poor  and  vain  education, 
that  this  honour  of  their  sex  is  for  the  most  part 
confined  to  former  ages. — Law. 
2.  Moderately  ;  in  a  degree  reaching  to  me- 
diocrity. 

Some  man,  reasonably  studied  in  the  law,  should 
be  persuaded  to  go  thither  as  chancellor. — Bacon, 
Advice  to  Vittiers. 

If  we  can  by  industry  make  our  deaf  and  dumb 
persons  reasonably  perfect  in  the  language  and 
pronunciation,  he  may  also  be  capable  of  the  same 
privilege  of  understanding  by  the  eye  what  is 
spoken.— Holder,  Elements  of  Speech. 

Reasoner.  s.    One  who  reasons  j  arguer. 

Due  reverence  pay 
To  learned  Epicurus ;  see  the  way 
By  which  this  reasoner  of  so  high  renown 
Moves  through  th'  ecliptick  road  the  rolling  sun. 

Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

The  terms  are  loose  and  undefined ;  and  what  less 
becomes  a  fair  reasoner,  he  puts  wrong  and  invidi- 
ous names  on  every  thing  to  colour  a  false  way  of 
arguin  g. — Addison. 

Those  reasoners,  who  employ  so  much  of  their 
zeal  for  the  upholding  the  balance  of  power  in  Chris- 
tendom, by  their  practices  are  endeavouring  to  de- 
stroy it  at  home.— Swift. 

Reasoning,  verbal  abs.     Argument. 

The  violence  of  winds,  and  the  reasonings  of  men. 
—  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  vii.  20. 

Then  there  arose  a  reasoning  among  them,  which 
of  them  should  be  greatest. — Luke,  ix.  46. 

Down,  reason,  then ;   at  least   vain  reasonings, 
down.  Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  322. 

Those  who  would  make  use  of  solid  arguments  and 
strong  reasonings  to  a  reader  of  so  delicate  a  turn, 
would  be  like  that  foolish  people  who  worshipped 
a  fly,  and  sacrificed  an  ox  to  it.— Addison,  Free- 
holder. 

Your  reasonings  therefore  on  this  head,  amount 
only  to  what  the  schools  call '  ignoratio  elenchi ; ' 
proving  before  thequestion,  on  talking  wide  of  the 
purpose. — Bishop  Waterland. 

When  it  is  asked,  then,  whether  such  great  disco- 
veries, as  have  been  made  in  natural-philosophy,  were 
accomplished,  or  can  be  accomplished,  by  reason- 
ing? the  inquirer  should  be  reminded,  that  the 
question  is  ambiguous.  It  may  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  if  by '  reasoning '  is  meant  to  be  included 
the  Assumption  of  Premises. . . .  But  if '  reasoning ' 
be  understood  in  the  limited  sense  in  which  it  is 
usually  defined,  then  we  must  answer  in  the  nega- 
tive ;  and  reply  that  such  discoveries  are  made  by 
means  of  reasoning  combined  with  other  operations. 
In  the  process  I  have  been  speaking  of,  there  is 
much  reasoning  throughout ;  and  thence  the  whole 
has  been  carelessly  called  a  '  process  of  reasoning.' 
It  is  not,  indeed,  any  just  ground  of  complaint  that 
the  word  reasoning  is  used  in  two  senses  ;  but  that 
the  two  senses  are  perpetually  confounded  together : 
and  hence  it  is  that  some  logical  writers  fancied 
that  reasoning  (viz.  that  which  logic  treats  of)  was 
the  method  of  discovering  truth ;  and  that  so  many 
other  writers  have  accordingly  complained  of  logic 
for  not  accomplishing  that  end ;  urging  that '  syllo- 
gism' (i.e.  reasoning;  though  they  overlooked  the 
coincidence)  never  established  any  thing  that  is, 
strictly  speaking,  unknown  to  him  who  has  granted 
the  premises :  and  proposing  the  introduction  of  a 
certain  '  rational  logic '  to  accomplish  this  purpose ; 
i.e.  to  direct  the  mind  in  the  process  of  investiga- 
tion.— Archbishop  Whately,  Principles  of  Logic, 
b.  iv.  ch.  ii.  §  4. 

The  fallacy  I  mean  is  that  of  petitio  principii,  or 
begging  the  question ;  including  that  more  complex 
and  not  uncommon  variety  of  it,  which  is  termed 
reasoning  in  a  circle.—./.  S.  Mill,  System  of  Logic, 
pt.  v.  ch.  vii.  §  2. 
Reasonlst.  s.  See  extract. 

Can  those  then  be  enthusiasts  who  profess  to  fol- 
low reason?  Yes,  undoubtedly,  if  by  reason  they 
mean  only  conceits.  Therefore  such  persons  are 
now  commonly  called  reasonists  and  rationalists,  to 
distinguish  them  from  true  reasoners  and  rational 
inquirers.— Bishop  Waterland,  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  67. 
(Rich.) 

Reasonless,  adj.    Void  of  reason. 
This  proffer  is  absurd  and  reasonless. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  v.  4. 

Is  if 

Her  true  perfection,  or  my  false  transgression, 
That  makes  me  reasonless  to  reason  thus  ? 

Id.,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  4. 

That  they  wholly  direct  thereasonfess  mind,  I  am 

resolved ;  for  all  those  which  were  created  mortal,  as 

birds  and  beasts,  are  left  to  their  natural  appetites. 

—Sir  W.  Raleigh,  History  of  the  World. 

These  reasons  in  love's  law  have  past  for  good, 
Though  fond  and  reasonless  to  some. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  811 . 
Reassemblage.    s.      State  of   being  again 
brought  together. 
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New  beings  arise  from  the  reassemblaqe  of  the 
scattered  parts.— Harris,  Three  Treatises,  note  vii. 
Reassemble,  v.  a.     Collect  anew. 

There,  reassembling  our  afflicted  powers, 
Consult  how  to  offend  our  enemy. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  186. 

Reassert,  v.  a.  Assert  anew;  maintain  after 
suspension  or  cessation. 

His  steps  I  followed,  his  doctrine  I  reasserted. — 
Bishop  Atterbury. 

Young  Orestes  grown 
To  manly  years  should  reassert  the  throne.     Pope. 

Reassume.  v.  a.     Resume  ;  take  again. 

To  him  the  Son  return'd 
Into  his  blissful  bosom  reassumed, 
In  glory  as  of  old.         Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  TL.  225. 

Not  only  on  the  Trojans  fell  this  doom, 
Their  hearts  at  last  the  vanquish'd  reassume. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Destruction  of  Troy. 
For  this  he  reassumes  the  nod, 
While  Semele  commands  the  god. 

Prior,  On  Beauty :  a  Riddle. 

After  Henry  VIII.  had  reassumed  the  supremacy, 

a  statute  was  made,  by  which  all  doctors  of  the  civil 

law  might  be  made  chancellors. — Ayliffe,  Parergon 

Juris  Canonici. 

Never  till  substantial  night 
Shall  reassume  her  ancient  right ; 
Till,  wrapt  in  flames,  in  ruin  hurled, 
Sinks  the  fabric  of  the  world. 

Gray,  Descent  of  Odin. 

Reassure,  v.  a.  Free  from  fear ;  restore 
from  terror. 

They  rose  with  fear,  and  left  th*  unfinish'd  feast, 
Till  dauntless  Pallas  reassured  the  rest. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  viii.  145. 
Reasty.  adj.     Rusty.     See  Rusty. 

And  then  came  haltyng  Jone, 
And  brought  a  gambone 
Of  bakon  that  was  reasty. 

Skelton,  The  Tunninge  of  Elinor  Bumming. 

Reate.  s.  [  ?  ]  Kind  of  long  small  grass 
that  grows  in  water,  and  complicates  itself 
together. 

Let  them  lie  dry  six  months  to  kill  the  water- 
weeds;  as  water-lilies,  candocks,  reate,  and  bul- 
rushes.— /.  Walton. 
Reattempt.  v.  a.     Try  again. 

Reattempt  a  perfect  mortification  of  the  old  man 
throughout,  giving  no  unseasonable  liberty  to  our 
deceitful  body.  —  More,  Song  of  the  Soul,  Notes, 
p.  369. 

Reave,  v.  a.  (pret.  and  part,  reft.)  [see  Rob.] 

1.  Take  away  by  stealth  or  violence. 

Dismounting  from  his  lofty  steed, 
He  to  him  leapt,  in  mind  to  reave  his  life.    Spenser. 
Some  make  his  meashy  bed,  but  reave  his  rest. 

Carew. 

But  these  men,  knowing,  having  heard  the  voyce 
Of  God,  by  some  meanes,  that  sad  death  hath  reft 
The  ruler  heere ;  will  never  suffer  left 
Their  unjust  wooing  of  his  wife. 

Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey. 
Who  can  be  bound  by  any  solemn  vow, 
To  do  a  murderous  deed,  to  rob  a  man, 
To  force  a  spotless  virgin's  chastity, 
To  reave  the  orphan  of  his  patrimony, 
And  have  no  other  reason  for  his  wrong, 
But  that  he  was  bound  by  a  solemn  oath  ? 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  v.  1. 
Be  wise,  O  my  soul,  and  make  sure  of  such  friends 
as  thou  canst  not  be  reaved  of. — Bishop  Hall,  Soli- 
loquies, §  43. 

Ah !  who  hath  reft,  quoth  he.  my  dearest  pledge  ? 
Milton,  Lycidas,  107. 

2.  Take  away :  (used  in  a  good  sense). 

They  soueht  my  troubled  sense  how  to  deceave 
With  talk,  that  might  unquiet  fancies  reave. 

Spenser. 

Each  succeeding  time  addeth  or  reaveth  goods  and 
evils,  according  to  the  occasions  itself  produceth. — 
Carew. 
Rebaptization.  s.    Renewal  of  baptism. 

In   maintainance  of   rebaptization,  their  argu- 
ments are  built  upon  this,  that  hereticks  are' not 
any  part  of  the  church  of  Christ. — Hooker,  Eccle- 
siastical Polity. 
Rebaptize.  /•.  a.     Baptize  again. 

Understanding  that  the  rites  of  the  church  were 
observed,  he  approved  of  their  baptism,  and  would 
not  suffer  them  to  be  rebaptized, — Ayliffe,  Parergon 
Juris  Canonici. 
Rebaptizer.  s.     One  who  baptizes  again. 

There  were  Adamites  in  former  times,  and  rebap- 
tizers. — Howell,  Letters,  iv.  29. 

The  name  anabaptist  signifieth  &'rebaptizer. — 
Featley,  Dippers  Dipt,  p.  23. 

Rebate,  v.  a.    [Fr.  rabattre.']     Blunt;  beat 
to  obtuseness ;  deprive  of  keenness. 
He  doth  rebate  and  blunt  his  natural  edge 
With  profits  of  the  mind,  study,  and  fast. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  \.  5. 
If  a  message  be  brought  me  from  a  man  of  abso- 
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lute  credit  with  me,  but  by  a  messenger  that  is  not 
so,  my  confidence  in  the  truth  of  the  relation  can- 
not but  be  rebated,  and  lessened,  by  my  diffidence 
in  the  rel&ter.—Chillingworth,  Religion  of  Protes- 
tants, ch.  i.  §  8. 

He  modifies  his  first  severe  decree ; 
The  keener  edge  of  battle  to  rebate, 
The  troops  for  honour  fighting,  not  for  hate. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  501. 

My  flagging  soul  flies  under  her  own  pitch, 
My  senses  too  are  dull  and  stupified, 
Their  edge  rebated.  Id.,  Don  Sebastian,  iv.  1. 

The  icy  Goat,  the  Crab  which  squares  the  scales ; 
With  those  of  Aries  trine  consent  to  hate 
The  scales  of  Libra,  and  her  rays  rebate.        Creech. 

Their  innocence 

Unfeign'd,  and  virtue  most  engaging,  free 
From  pride  or  artifice,  long  joys  afford 
To  the  honest  nuptial  bed,  and,  in  the  wane 
Of  life,  rebate  the  miseries  of  age. 

J.  Philips,  Cyder,  i.  687. 

Rebate.  S. 

1.  In  Architecture.    Groove  or  channel  sunk 
on  the  edge  of  any  piece  of  material. 

2.  In  Commerce.     Kind  of  discount. 

Rebate  [is]  the  abating  from  the  interest  of  money 
in  consideration  of  prompt  payment.— Jacob,  Law 
Dictionary. 
Rebatement.  s.     Diminution. 

He  made  narrowed  rests  round  about,  [in  the 
margin,  narrowings  or  rebatements.~\— 1  Kings,  vi.  6. 
Rebate,  s.     Rabato  ;  ruff. 

Spangles,  embroideries,  shadows,  rebatoes.  — 
Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  478. 

Rebeck,  s.  [Italian,  from  Arabic,  rubabah. 
— '  Besides  this  they  have  the  one- stringed 
rubabah  or  guitar.'  (Thompson,  Pilgrimage 
to  Mecca,  from  Wedgwood.)]  Musical 
instrument  so  called,  consisting  of  three 
strings,  tuned  in  three-fifths,  and  played 
with  a  bow. 

Ribebba,  as  Ribecca. . . .  Ribecca,  a  small  musicall 
instrument  so  called,  a  rebeck,  or  a  croud,  or  a  kit. 

. . .  Ribecchino,  a  little  croud,  kit,  or  fiddle Ri- 

becchista,  a  fiddler,  or  player  upon  the  rebeck  or 
croud.— Florio,  A  Worlde  of  Wordes :  1589. 

When  the  merry  bells  ring  round, 
And  the  jocund  rebecks  sound, 
To  many  a  youth  and  many  a  maid, 
Dancing  in  the  checker'd  shade. 

Milton,  L'A  llegro,  93. 

Rebel.  *.  [Fr.  rebelle  ;  Lat.  rebellis.~]  One 
who  opposes  lawful  authority  by  violence. 

The  merciless  Macdonel 
Worthy  to  be  a  rebel ;  for  to  that 
The  multiplying  villanies  of  nature 
Do  swarm  upon  him.         Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  2. 

The  rebels  there  are  up, 
And  put  the  Englishmen  unto  the  sword. 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iii.  1. 
Shall  man  from  nature's  sanction  stray 
A  rebel  from  her  rightful  sway  ?  Fenton. 

Rebel,  adj.    Rebellious. 

His  pride 

Had  cast  him  out  of  heaven,  with  all  his  host 
Of  rebel  angels.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  36. 

Call  to  your  aid,  with  boundless  promises, 
Each  rebel  wish,  each  traitor  inclination, 
That  raises  tumults  in  the  female  breast, 
The  love  of  power,  of  pleasure,  and  of  show. 

Johnson,  Irene. 

Rebel,  v.  n.  Rise  in  violent  opposition 
against  lawful  authority. 

Boys,  immature  in  knowledge, 
Pawn  their  experience  to  their  present  pleasure, 
And  so  rebel  to  judgement. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cteopatra,  i.  4. 
If  they  perceive  dissension  in  our  looks, 
How  will  their  grudging  stomachs  be  provoked 
To  wilful  disobedience,  and  rebel ! 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iv.l. 
Such  smiling  rogues  as  these  soothe  every  passion, 
That  in  the  nature  of  their  lords  rebels  -, 
Bring  oil  to  fire.  Id.,  King  Lear,  ii.  2. 

There  was  a  time,  when  all  the  body's  members 
Rebell'd  against  the  belly.  Id.,  Coriolanus,  i.  1. 

How  could  my  hand  rebel  against  my  heart  ?— 
How  could  your  heart  rebel  against  your  reason  ? 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  iv.  2. 
Part  of  the  angels  rebelled  against  God,  and  there- 
by lost  their  happy  state.— Locke. 
Rebeller.  *.     One  who  rebels. 

All  snche  rebellers  I  shall  make  for  to  flee, 
And  with  hard  punyshements  putt  theme  to  dethe. 
Parfre,  Mystery  of  Candlemas-Day :  1512. 

Rebellion,  s.  Insurrection  against  lawful 
authority. 

He  was  victorious  in  rebellions  and  seditions  of 
people. — Bacon. 

Adam's  sin,  or  the  curse  upon  it,  did  not  deprive 
him  of  rule,  but  left  the  creatures  to  a  rebellion  or 
reluctation.— Id. 
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Of  their  names  in  heavenly  records  now 
[Is]  no  memorial,  blotted  out  and  rased 
By  their  rebellion  from  the  books  of  life. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  361. 

Rebellious,  adj.  Opponent  to  lawful  autho- 
rity. 

From  the  day  that  thou  didst  depart  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  until  ye  came  unto  this  place,  ye 
have  been  rebellious. — Deuteronomy,  ix.  7. 

This  our  son  is  stubborn  and  rebellious,  he  will 
not  obey  our  voice.— Ibid.  xxi.  20. 

Bent  he  seems 

On  desperate  revenge,  which  shall  redound 
Upon  his  own  rebellious  head. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  84 
Rebelliously.  adv.    In  a  rebellious  manner ; 
in  opposition  to  lawful  authority. 

When  one  shewed  him  where  a  nobleman,  that 
had  rebelliously  borne  arms  against  him,  lay  very 
honourably  intombed,  and  advised  the  king  to  de- 
face the  monument ;  he  said,  No,  no :  but  I  would 
all  the  rest  of  mine  enemies  were  as  honourably  in- 
tombed. — Camden,  Remains. 

Rebelliousness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by, 
quality  of  being,  rebellious. 

These  pretermitted  places  were  solid  proofs  of 
Romish  rebelliousness.  —  Bishop  Morton,  A  Dis- 
charge of  the  five  Imputations  against  the  Bishop 
ofDuresme.p.ZQl:  1<>33. 

Rebellow,  v.  n.  Bellow  in  return ;  echo  back 
a  loud  noise. 

He  loudly  bray'd  with  beastly  yelling  sound, 
That  all  the  fields  rebellowed  again.  Spenser. 

The  resisting  air  the  thunder  broke, 
The  cave  rebellow' d,  and  the  temple  shook. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  the  sEneid,  vi.  148. 

From  whence  were  heard,  rebellowing  to  the  main, 

The  roar  of  lions.  Ibid.,  vii.  18. 

Rebloom.  v.  n.  Flourish,  bud,  bloom,  flower 
afresh. 

I  travelled  then  till  health  again  resumed 
Its  former  seat— I  must  not  say  re-bloomed. 

Crabbe,  Tales  of  the  Hall.    (Rich.) 

Reboation.  s.  [Lat.  reboatio,  -onis ;  re- 
boatus,  pass.  part,  of  reboo  =  I  repeat  a 
roaring  sound,  re-echo.]  Return  of  a  loud 
bellowing  sound. 

I  imagine  that  I  should  hear  the  reboation  of  an 
universal  groan. — Patrick,  Divine  Arithmetick,  p.  2 : 
1659. 

Reboil.  v.  n.    Take  fire ;  be  hot. 

Some  of  his  companions  thereat  reboyleth ;... 
calling  him  a  pick  -thank.— Sir  T.  Eiyot,  Governour, 
fol.  107,  b. 

Rebound.  *.  Act  of  flying  back  in  conse- 
quence of  motion  resisted  ;  resilition. 

I  do  feel, 

By  the  rebound  of  yours,  a  grief  that  shoots 
My  very  heart. 

ShaJcespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  2. 

If  you  strike  a  ball  sidelong,  not  full  upon  the 

surface,  the  rebound  will  be  as  much  the  contrary 

way ;  whether  there  be  any  such  resilience  in  echoes 

may  be  tried. — Bacon. 

The  weapon  with  unerring  fury  flew, 
At  his  left  shoulder  airn'd :  nor  entrance  found; 
But  back,  as  from  a  rock,  with  swift  reboimd, 
Harmless  return'd.  Dryden, 

Translation  from  Ovid,  Story  of  Cyynus. 

Rebound,  v.  n.     Spring  back ;  be  reverbe- 
rated ;  fly  back,  in  consequence  of  motion 
impressed  and  resisted  by  a  greater  power. 
Life  and  death  are  in  the  power  of  the  tongue, 
and  that  not  only  directly  with  regard  to  the  good 
or  ill  we  may  do  to  others,  but  reflexively  with  re- 
gard to  what  may  rebound  to  ourselves.— Dr.  H. 
More,  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Bodies  which  are  absolutely  hard,  or  so  soft  as  to 
be  void  of  elasticity,  will  not  rebound  from  oue  an- 
other :  impenetrability  makes  them  only  stop. — Sir 
I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 

Rebound,  v.  a.     Reverberate  ;  beat  back. 

Silenus  sung,  the  vales  his  voice  rebound, 
And  carry  to  the  skies  the  sacred  sound. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  vi.  19. 

With  doubtful  propriety. 

Flowers,  by  the  soft  south-west 
Open'd,  and  gather'd  by  religious  hands, 
Rebound  their  sweets  from  the  odoriferous  pave- 
ment.    Prior,  Second  Hymn  ofCallimachus. 

Rebounded,  part.  adj.  Produced  by  a  re- 
bound. 

All  our  invectives,  at  their  supposed  errors,  fall 
back  with  a  rebounded  force  upon  our  own  real 
ones. — Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

Rebounding,  part.  adj.     Reechoing. 

Whether  it  were  ...  a  roaring  voice  of  most  sa- 
vage wild  beasts,  or  a  rebounding  echo  from  the  hol- 
low mountains. —  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  xvii.  18. 
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It  with  rebounding  surge  the  bars  assail'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  417. 
She  bounding  from  the  shelfy  shore, 
Round  the  descending  nymph  the  waves  rebounding 
roar.  Pope. 

:ebrace.  v.  a.    Brace  again. 

'Tis  a  cause 

To  arm  the  hand  of  childhood,  and  rebrace 
The  slacken'd  sinews  of  time-wearied  age. 

Gray,  Agrippina. 

lebreathe.  v.  a.     Breathe  again,  afresh. 

As  you  are  a  soldier, 

And  Englishman,  have  hope  to  be  redeem'd 
From  this  your  scorned  bondage  you  sustain ; . . . 
Hope  to  rebreathe  that  air  you  tasted  first. 

Hey  wood,  Challenge  for  Beauty. 

lebucous.  adj.     Rebuking.    Rare. 

At  whose  departynite  she  gave  unto  hym  manye 
rebucous  \vordes.-Fabyan,  A.I>.  1391*.  (Rich.) 

Lebuff.  s.  [Fr.  rebujfade ;  Italian,  rebuffo."] 
Repercussion ;  quick  and  sudden  resist- 
ance ;  repulse. 

By  ill  chance 

The  strong  rebuff  of  some  tumultuous  cloud, 
Instinct  with  fire  and  nitre,  hurried  him 
As  many  miles  aloft. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  935. 

.  Repulse;  discouragement. 

Who  listens  once  will  listen  twice, 
That  heart,  be  sure,  is  not  of  ice, 
And  one  refusal  no  rebuff.  Byron,  Mazeppa. 

tebuff.  v.  a.  Beat  back ;  oppose  with  sud- 
den violence. 

Marvelling  that  he,  who  had  never  heard  such 
speeches  from  any  knight  should  be  thus  rebuffed 
by  a  woman  . . .  that  marvel  made  him  hear  out  her 
speech.— Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  b.  iii.    (Rich.) 
Rebuild,  v.  a.    Re-edify ;  restore  from  de- 
molition ;  repair  ;  build  afresh,  anew. 

The  fines  imposed  there  were  the  more  ques- 
tioned and  repined  against,  because  they  were  as- 
signed to  the  rebuilding  and  repairing  of  St.  Paul's 
church.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand 
Rebellion. 

Fine  is  the  secret,  delicate  the  art, 
To  raise  the  shades  of  heroes  to  our  view, 
Rebuild  fall'n  empires,  and  old  time  renew. 

Tickell. 
lebuilder.  s.     One  who  rebuilds. 

The  rebuilders  of  Jerusalem  after  the  captivity 
were  necessitated,  every  one  with  one  of  his  hands 
to  work  in  the  building,  with  the  other  to  hold  a 
weapon.— Bishop  Bull,  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  240. 

Zebukable.  adj.  Capable  of  being,  worthy 
to  be,  rebuked ;  worthy  of  reprehension. 

Nothynge  more  rebukeable,  if  ye  respect  fame. 
Nothing  more  pernicious,  if  ye  marke  the  example. — 
Bale,  English  Votaries,  pt.  ii.  (Rich.) 

Rebukable 

And  worthy  shameful  check  it  were,  to  stand 
On  mere  mechanick  compliment. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  4. 
ftebuke.   v.  a.     [N.Fr.  reboucher.']     Repre- 
hend ;  repress  by  reproof. 

[He]  was  rebuked  for  his  iniquity ;  the  dumb  ass, 
speaking  with  man's  voice,  forbad  the  madness  of 
the  prophet.— 2  Peter,  ii.  16. 

I  am  ashamed ;  does  not  the  stone  rebuke  me 
For  being  more  stone  than  it  V 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  v.  3. 
The  proud  he  tamed,  the  penitent  he  cheer'd, 
Nor  to  rebuke  the  rich  offender  fear'd. 

Dryden,  Character  of  a  good  Parson. 
Rebuke,  s. 

I.  Reprehension;  chiding  expression;  re- 
proof. 

Thy  rebuke  hath  broken  my  heart. — Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  Psalms,  Ixix.  21. 
Why  bear  you  these  rebukes,  and  answer  not  ? 

Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  v.  1. 
If  he  will  not  yield, 

Rebuke  and  dread  correction  wait  on  us, 
And  they  shall  do  their  office. 

Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  v.  1. 

The  rebukes  and  chiding  to  children  should  be  in 
grave  and  dispassionate  words.— Locke,  Thoughts  on 
Education. 

Shall  Gibber's  son,  without  rebuke, 
Swear  like  a  lord  ? 

Pope,  Epilogue  to  the  Satires,  dial.  i. 
should  vice  expect  to  'scape  rebuke, 
Because  its  owner  is  a  duke? 

Swift,  On  the  Death  of  Dr.  Swift. 
-.  Check  of  any  kind  ;  counter-blow. 

He  gave  him  so  terrible  a  rebuke  upon  the  fore- 
head with  his  heel,  that  he  laid  him  at  his  length.— 
Str  R.  L' Estrange. 

Rebukeful.  adj.    Abounding  in  rebuke. 

Therfor  he  toke  upon  him  the  rebukeful  miserie 
of  our  mortalitie,  to  make  us  partakers  of  his  hea- 
venlic  glorie.—  Udal,  John,  ch.  i.  (Rich.) 
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Rebukefuiiy.  adv.  In  a  rebukeful  manner ; 
with  reprehension. 

Unto  every  man  disclose  not  thy  heart,  least  per- 
adventure  lie  will  Rive  to  thee  a  fayned  thanke,  and 
after  report  rebukefully  of  thee.  —  Sir  T.  Elyot, 
Governour,  fol.112,  b. 

Rebuker.  s.  One  who  rebukes ;  chider ; 
reprehender. 

The  revolters  are  profound  to  make  slaughter 
though  I  have  been  a  rebuker  of  them  all. — Hosea, 
v.  2. 

Rebuiiition.  s.  Act  of  boiling  or  efferves- 
cing. 

We  are  sorry  to  hear  that  the  Scottish  gentlemen, 
who  have  been  lately  sent  to  that  king,  found  (as 
they  say)  but  a  brusk  welcome;  which  makes  all 
fear,  that  there  may  be  a  rebullition  in  that  busi- 
ness.— Sir  H.  Wotton,  Remains,  p.  582. 

Rebury.  v.  a.     Inter  again. 

He  caused  her  body  to  be  re-buried  in  St.  Maries 
church  in  Oxford,  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity. 
— Ashmole,  Antiquities  of  Berkshire,  i.  p.  154. 

Rebus,  s.  [Lat.  rebus,  the  ablative  plural  of 
res  =  thing.  The  origin  of  this  adoption  is 
ascribed  to  the  priests  of  Picardy,  who, 
during  the  time  of  the  carnival,  made  cer- 
tain libels  '  de  rebus  quce  geruntur,'  that  is, 
jokes  and  satires,  by  breaking  and  join- 
ing words,  or  by  representing  meanings  in 
a  kind  of  picture.  See  Menage.  Hence 
the  term  rebus  de  Picardy ;  which  Sir 
George  Buck  explains  by  '  devises  and  re- 
presentations of  odd  things  by  words  and 
mottoes  ;  which  present  one  thing,  and  by 
dividing  the  word,  in  pronunciation,  sig- 
nify another.'  (History  of  Richard  III.  ad 
fin).'}  Word  or  name  represented  by 
things  ;  sort  of  riddle. 

Some  citizens,  wanting  arms,  have  coined  them- 
selves certain  devices  alluding  to  their  names,  which 
we  call  rebus :  Master  Jugge  the  printer,  in  many 
of  his  books,  took,  to  express  his  name,  a  nightingale 
sitting  in  a  bush  with  a  serole  in  her  mouth,  wherein 
was  written  jugge,  jugge,  jugge.— Peacham. 

A  rebus  has  been  lately  hewn  out  in  free-stone, 
and  erected  over  the  two  portals  of  Blenheim  house, 
being  the  figure  of  a  monstrous  lion  tearing  to  pieces 
a  little  cock.  For  the  better  understanding  of  which 
device,  I  must  acquaint  my  English  reader,  that  the 
cock  has  the  misfortune  to  be  called  in  Latin  by  the 
same  word  that  signifies  a  Frenchman,  as  a  lion  is 
the  emblem  of  the  English  nation.— Addison,  Spec- 
tator, no.  53. 

From  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  to  modern  rebus 
writing. — Bishop  Warburton,  Letters,  p.  13. 
Rebut,  v.  n.     [Fr.  rebuter.^ 
1.  Retire  back.     Obsolete. 

Themselves  too  rudely  rigorous, 
Astonished  with  the  stroke  of  their  own  hand, 
Do  back  rebut,  and  each  to  other  yielded  land. 
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2.  In  Law.    Return  an  answer. 

The  plaintiff  may  answer  the  rejoinder  by  a  sur- 
rejoinder :  upon  which  the  defendant  may  rebut.— 
Sir  W.  Blackstone,  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of 
England. 

Rebut,    o.  a.     Beat  back;  keep  off;  drive 
away. 

But  he,  not  like  a  weary  traveilere, 
Their  sharp  assault  right  boldly  did  rebut. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  ii.  2.  23. 

About  his  head  a  rocky  canopye, 
And  craggy  hangings  round  a  shadow  threw, 
Rebutting  Phrebus'parching  fervencie. 

Phineas  Fletcher,  Piscatory  Eclogues,  i.  3. 
Rebutter,  s.    Answer  to  a  rejoinder. 

The  plaintiff  may  answer  the  rejoinder  by  a  sur- 
rejoinder ;  upon  wnich  the  defendant  may  rebut ; 
and  the  plaintiff  answer  him  by  a  sur-rebutter. 
"Which  pleas,  replications,  rejoinders,  sur-rejoinders, 
rebutters,  and  sur-rebutters,  answer  to  the  exceptio, 
replicatio,  duplieatio,  triplicatio.and  quadruplicatio 
of  the  Roman  laws.— Sir  W.  Blackstone,  Commen- 
taries on  the  Laws  of  England. 

Recadency.  *.     Falling  back.    Hare. 

For  one  pattern  of  relapse  and  retrogradation 
substracteth  so  much  from  the  efficacy  of  such  ex- 
amples, as  that  defection  is  apt  to  render  many  sin- 
cere progressions  in  the  first  fervor,  suspected  of 
unsoundness  and  recadency. —  Montague,  Devout 
Essays.  (Rich). 

Recall,  o.  a.     Call  back ;  call  again ;  revoke. 
They  who  recal  the  church  unto  that  which  was 
at  the  first,  mmst  set  bounds  unto  their  speeches. — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

If  Henry  were  recall'd  to  life  again, 
These  news  would  cause  him  once  more  yield  the 
ghost.        Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  i.  1. 


Neglected  long,  she  let  the  secret  rest, 
Till  love  recall'd  it  to  her  labouring  breast. 

Dryden,  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  123. 

It  is  strange  the  soul  should  never  once  recal  over 
any  of  its  pure  native  ideas,  before  it  borrowed  any 
thing  from  the  body;  never  any  other  ideas,  but 
what  derive  their  original  from  that  union. — Locke. 

To  the  churches  wherein  they  were  ordained,  they 
might  of  right  be  recalled  as  to  their  proper  church, 
under  pain  of  excommunication. — Ayliffe,  Parergon 
Juris  Canonici. 

It  is  necessary  to  recall  to  the  reader's  mind,  the 
desire  Ulysses  has  to  reach  his  own  country. — 
Broome,  Notes  on  the  Odyssey. 

If  princes,  whose  dominions  lie  contiguous,  be 
forced  to  draw  from  those  armies  which  act  against 
France,  we  must  hourly  expect  having  those  troops 
recalled,  which  they  now  leave  with  us  in  the  midst 
of  a  siege. — Swift,  Miscellanies. 

Recall,  s.  Revocation;  act  or  power  of 
calling  back. 

Other  decrees 
Against  thee  are  gone  forth,  without  recall. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  884. 
'Tis  done,  and  since  'tis  done,  'tis  past  recall ; 
And  since  'tis  past  recall,  must  be  forgotten. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  iii.  3. 

Recant,  v.  a.  [Lat.  recanto.]  Retract ; 
recall ;  contradict  what  one  has  once  said 
or  done. 

He  shall  do  this,  or  else  I  do  recant 
The  pardon  that  I  late  pronounced. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 
How  soon  would  ease  recant 
Vows  made  in  pain  as  violent  and  void  ? 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  96. 

Recant,  v.  n.  Revoke  a  position ;  unsay 
what  has  been  said. 

If  it  be  thought,  that  the  praise  of  a  translation 
consists  in  adding  new  beauties,  I  shall  be  willing  to 
recant. — Dryden. 

That  the  legislature  should  have  power  to  change 
the  succession,  whenever  the  necessities  of  the  king- 
dom require,  is  so  useful  towards  preserving  our 
religion  and  liberty,  that  I  know  not  how  to  recant. 
—Swift. , 

Recantation.  *.  Retraction ;  declaration 
contradictory  to  a  former  declaration. 

She  could  not  see  means  to  join  this  recantation 
to  the  former  vow. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

The  poor  man  was  imprisoned  for  this  discovery, 
and  forced  to  make  a  publick  recantation.— Bishop 
Stillingfleet. 

Recanter   s.     One  who  recants. 

The  publick  body,  which  doth  seldom 
Play  the  recanter,  feeling  in  itself 
A  lack  of  Timon's  aid,  hath  sense  withal 
Of  its  own  fall,  restraining  aid  to  Timon. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  v.  2. 

Recapacitate.  v.  a.     Qualify  again. 

There  was  another  [amendment]  which  provided, 
that  persons,  recapacitating  themselves  by  taking 
the  oaths,  should  not  come  into  the  places  out  of 
which  they  were  turned,  if  full. — Bishop  Atterbury, 
Letter  to  Bishop  Trelawney. 

Recapitulate,  v.  a.  Repeat  again  the  sum 
of  a  former  discourse. 

Hylobares  judiciously  and  resentingly  recapitu- 
lates your  main  reasonings. — Dr.  H.  More,  Divine 


I  have  been  forced  to  recapitulate  these  things, 
because  mankind  is  not  more  liable  to  deceit,  than 
it  is  willing  to  continue  in  a  pleasing  error. — Dry- 
den,  Translation  of  Dvfresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

Recapitulation,  s.      Distinct  repetition   of 
the  principal  points. 

He  maketh  a  recapitulation  of  the  Christian 
churches ;  among  the  rest,  he  addeth  the  isle  of  Eden 
by  name.— /Sir  ?K.  Raleigh. 

Instead  of  raising  any  particular  uses  from  the 
point  that  has  been  delivered,  let  us  make  a  brief  re- 
capitulation of  the  whole. — South,  Sermons. 

Recapitulatory,  adj.     Repeating  again. 

This  law  is  comprehensive,  and  recapitulatory,  as 
it  were,  of  the  rest  concerning  our  neighbour. — Bar- 
row, Exposition  on  the  Decalogue. 
Recapitulatory  exercises.— Garretson. 
Illustrating  it  by  recapitulatory  moral  reflections. 
— T.  Warton,  History  of  English  Poetry,  iii.  358. 
Recaption.  .--.     In  Law.     Reprisal. 

(See  under  Reprisal.) 
Recapture,  s.    Prize  recovered  from  those 

who  had  taken  it. 
Recapture,  v.  a.    .Retake  a  prize. 
Recarnlfy.  v.  a.     Convert  again  into  flesh. 

Looking  upon  a  herd  of  kine  quietly  grazing  up 
and  down,  I  fell  to  consider  that  the  flesli  which  is 
daily  dished  upon  our  tables  is  but  concocted  grass, 
which  is  recarnified  in  our  stomachs,  and  trans- 
muted to  another  flesh.— Howell,  Letters,  ii.  50. 
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Kecarry.  0.  a.     Carry  back. 

When   the   Turks    besieged   Malta   or   Rhodes, 
pigeons  carried  and  recarried  letters. — /.  Walton, 
Complete  Angler. 
Recast,  v.  a. 
\.  Throw  again. 

In  the  midst  of  their  running  race,  they  would 
cast  and  recast  themselves  from  one  to  another 
horse.— Florio,  Translation  of  Montaigne,  p.  155. 

2.  Mould  anew. 

The  advocates  of  free  inquiry  have  recast  the 
annals  of  Christian  antiquity.— Bishop  Burgess,  On 
the  Divinity  of  Christ,  p.  28. 

Recede,  v.  n.     [Lat.  recedo."] 
1 .  Fall  back  ;  retreat. 

A  deaf  noise  of  sounds  that  never  cease, 
Confused  and  chiding,  like  the  hollow  roar 
Of  tides,  receding  from  the  insulted  shore. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  House  of  Fame. 

Ye  doubts  and  fears !  . . . 

Scatter'd  by  winds  recede,  and  wild  in  forests  rove. 

Prior,  Henry  and  Emma,  673. 

All  bodies,  moved  circularly,  have  a  perpetual 

endeavour  to  recede  from  the  centre,  and  every 

moment  would  fly  out  in  right  lines,  if  they  were 

not   violently  restrained  by  contiguous  matter. — 


2.  Desist ;  relax  any  claim. 

I  can  be  content  to  recede  much  from  my  own 
interests  and  personal  rights. — Eikon  Basilike. 

They  hoped  that  their  general  assembly  would  be 
persuaded  to  depart  from  some  of  their  demands ; 
but  that,  for  the  present,  they  had  not  authority  to 
recede  from  any  one  proposition. — Lord  Clarendon, 
History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Receipt,  s.     [Lat.  receptum,  pass.  part,  of 
recipio  =  I  receive.] 

1.  Act  of  receiving. 

Villain,  thou  didst  deny  the  gold's  receipt, 
And  told  me  of  a  mistress. 

Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  ii.  2. 

It  must  be  done  upon  the  receipt  of  the  wound, 
before  the  patient's  spirits  be  overheated. — Wise- 
man, Surgery. 

The  joy  of  a  monarch  for  the  news  of  a  victory 
must  not  be  expressed  like  the  ecstasy  of  a  harle- 
quin, on  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  his  mistress. — 
Dryden. 

2.  Place  of  receiving. 

As  Jesus  passed  forth  from  thence,  he  saw  a  man, 
named  Matthew,  sitting  at  the  receipt  of  custom. — 
Matthew,  ix.  9. 

3.  Reception ;  admission. 

It  is  of  things  heavenly  an  universal  declaration, 
working  in  them,  whose  hearts  God  inspireth  with 
the  due  consideration  thereof,  an  habit  or  disposi- 
tion of  mind,  whereby  they  are  made  fit  vessels, 
both  for  the  receipt  and  delivery  of  whatsoever 
spiritual  perfection. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

4.  Reception ;  welcome. 

The  same  words  in  my  lady  Philoclea's  mouth 
might  have  had  a  better  grace,  and  perchance  have 
found  a  gentler  receipt. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Jove  requite 

And  all  th'  immortall  gods,  with  that  delight 
Thou  most  desir'st,  thy  kind  receite  of  me ; 
O,  friend  to  humane  hospitality.  Chapman. 

5.  Prescription  of  ingredients  for  any  com- 
position.    Todd  quotes,    'Medicus   varia 
remedia  scribebat  in  scedulis  quas  receptas 
vocant.'  (Pogii  Facetias,  p.  147 ;  ed.  Bas. 
1538). 

On  his  bed  of  death 
Many  receipts  he  gave  me,  chiefly  one 
Of  his  old  experience  the  only  darling. 

Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  ii.  1. 

I'll  teach  him  a  receipt  to  make 
Words  that  weep,  and  tears  that  speak.         Cowley. 

That  Medea  could  make  old  men  young  again,  was 
nothing  else,  but  that,  from  knowledge  of  simples, 
she  had  a  receipt  to  make  white  hair  black. — Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Wise  leeches  will  not  vain  receipts  obtrude, 
While  growing  pains  pronounce  the  humours  crude. 

Dryden. 

Some  drily  plain,  without  invention's  aid, 
Write  dull  receipts  how  poems  may  be  made. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  i.  114. 

Scribonius  found  the  receipt  in  a  letter  wrote  to 
Tiberius,  and  was  never  able  to  procure  the  receipt 
during  the  emperor's  life.  —  Arbuthnot,  Tables  of 
ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

Receivable,  adj.    Capable  of  being  received. 
His  own  single  denial  being  not  receivable  against 
two  agreeing  informers.— Sir  H.  Wotton,  Remains, 
p.  308. 

Receivableness.  s.     Attribute  suggested  by 
Receivable;  capability  of  recei  v  ing. 

Such  waxy  molds,  or  tender  receivableiiess.—  Whit- 
lock,  Observations  on  the  present  Manners  of  the 
English,  p.  352. 
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Receive,  v.  a.  [Fr.  recevoir  ;  Lat.  recipio, 
from  re  +  capio  =  I  take.] 

1.  Take  or  obtain  anything  as  due. 

A  certain  nobleman  went  into  a  far  country,  to 
receive  for  himself  a  kingdom,  and  to  return. — Luke, 
xix.  12. 

If  by  this  crime  he  owes  the  law  his  life, 
Why,  let  the  war  receive  't  in  valiant  gore. 

SJiakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iii.  5. 

2.  Take  or  obtain  from    another,  whether 
good  or  evil. 

Though  I  should  receive  a  thousand  shekels  of 
silver  in  mine  hand,  yet  would  I  not  put  forth  mine 
hand  against  the  king's  son.— 2  Samuel,  xviii.  12. 

What  P  shall  we  receive  good  at  the  hands  of  God, 
and  shall  we  not  receive  evil  ? — Job,  ii.10. 

To  them  hast  thou  poured  a  drink-offering,  thpu 
hast  offered  a  meat-offering.  Should  I  receive 
comfort  in  thee  ?— Isaiah,  Ivii.  6. 

He  that  doeth  wrong,  shall  receive  for  the  wrong 
which  he  hath  done;  and  there  is  no  respect  of 
persons.— Colossians,  iii.  25. 

Put  all  in  writing  that  thou  givest  out  or  re- 
ceivest  in. — Ecclesiasticus,  xlii.  7. 

They  lived  with  the  friendship  and  equality  of 
brethren ;  received  no  laws  from  one  another,  but 
lived  separately.— Locke. 

3.  Take  anything  communicated. 

The  same  inability  will  every  one  find,  who  shall 
go  about  to  fashion  in  his  understanding  any  simple 
idea,  not  received  in  by  his  senses  or  by  reflection. — 
Loclce. 

Draw  general  conclusions  from  every  particular 
they  meet  with:  these  make  little  true  benefit  of 
history ;  nay,  being  of  forward  and  active  spirits, 
receive  more  harm  by  it. — Id. 

To  conceive  the  ideas  we  receive  from  sensation, 
consider  them,  in  reference  to  the  different  ways, 
whereby  they  make  their  approaches  to  our  minds. 
— Id. 

4.  Embrace  intellectually. 

We  have  set  it  down  as  a  law,  to  examine  things 
to  the  bottom,  and  not  to  receive  upon  credit,  or 
reject  upon  improbabilities.— Bacon,  Natural  and 
Experimental  History. 

In  an  equal  indifferency  for  all  truth ;  I  mean  the 
receiving  it,  in  the  love  of  it,  as  truth  ;  and  in  the 
examination  of  our  principles,  and  not  receiving 
any  for  such,  till  we  are  fully  convinced  of  their 
certainty,  consists  the  freedom  of  the  understand- 
ing.— Locke. 

5.  Allow. 

Long  received  custom  forbidding  them  to  do  as 
they  did,  there  was  no  excuse  to  iustify  their  act ; 
unless,  in  the  Scripture,  they  could  shew  some  law, 
that  did  licence  them  thus  to  break  a  received  cus- 
tom.—Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Will  it  not  be  received, 

When  we  have  mark'd  with  blood  those  sleepy  two, 
And  used  their  very  daggers;  that  they  have  done't  ? — 
Who  dares  receive  it  other  ? 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  7. 

Lest  any  should  think  that  anything  in  this  num- 
ber eight  creates  the  diapason ;  this  computation  of 
eight  is  rather  a  thing  received,  than  any  true  com- 
putation.— Bacon. 

6.  Admit. 

Let  her  be  shut  out  from  the  camp  seven  days, 
and  after  that  let  her  be  received  in  again.— Num- 
bers, xii.  14. 

Thou  shalt  guide  me  with  thy  counsel,  and  after- 
ward receive  me  to  glory.— Psalms,  Ixxiii.  24. 

When  they  were  come  to  Jerusalem,  they  were 
received  of  the  church. — Acts,  xv.  4. 

Free  converse  with  persons  of  different  sects  will 
enlarge  our  charity  towards  others,  and  incline  us 
to  receive  them  into  all  the  degrees  of  unity  and 
affection  which  the  word  of  God  requires.—  Watts, 
Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

7.  Take  as  into  a  vessel. 

He  was  taken  up,  and  a  cloud  received  him  out  of 
their  sight. — Acts,  i.  9. 

8.  Take  into  a  place  or  state. 

After  the  Lord  had  spoken  unto  them,  he  was 
received  up  into  heaven,  and  sat  on  the  right  hand 
of  God. — Mark,  xvi.  19. 

9.  Conceive  in  the  mind ;  take  intellectually. 

To  one  of  your  receiving, 
Enough  is  shewn.    Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  1. 

10.  Entertain  as  a  guest. 

Abundance  fit  to  honour,  and  receive, 
Our  heavenly  stranger. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  315. 

Receivedness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Received ;  character  of  being  received  : 
(in  the  extract,  where  the  word  is  ex- 
plained '  general  allowance,'  the  notion  of 
the  world  at  large  is  superadded ;  general 
reception). 

Others  will,  upon  account  of  the  receivedness  of 
the  proposed  opinion,  think  it  rather  worthy  to  be 
examined  than  acquiesced  in. — Boyle. 


Receiver,  s. 

1.  One  to  whom  anything  is  communicated 
by  another. 

Where  is  the  scribe?  Where  is  the  receiver 7— 
Isaiah,  xxxiii.  18. 

All  the  learnings  that  his  time  could  make  him 
receiver  of,  he  took  as  we  do  air.  —  Shakespear 
Cymbeline,  i.  1. 

She  from  whose  influence  all  impression  came, 
But  by  receivers  impotencies  lame.  Donne. 

What  was  so  mercifully  designed,  might  have 
been  improved  by  the  humble  and  diligent  receivers 
unto  their  greatest  advantages.— Hammond. 

2.  One  to  whom  anything  is  given  or  paid. 

In  all  works  of  liberality,  something  more  is  to 
be  considered,  besides  the  occasion  of  the  givers; 
and  that  is  the  occasion  of  the  receivers.— Bishop 
Sprat. 

Gratitude  is  a  virtue,  disposing  the  mind  to  an 
inward  sense,  and  an  outward  acknowledgement 
of  a  benefit  received,  together  with  a  readiness  to 
return  the  same,  as  the  occasions  of  the  doer  shall 
require,  and  the  abilities  of  the  receiver  extend  to. 
— South,  Sermons. 

If  one-third  of  the  money  in  trade  were  locked 
up,  landholders  must  receive  one-third  less  for  their 
goods ;  a  less  quantity  of  money  by  one-third  being 
to  be  distributed  amongst  an  equal  number  of  re- 
ceivers.— Locke. 

Wood's  halfpence  will  be  offered  for  six  a  penny, 
and  the  necessary  receivers  will  be  losers  of  two- 
thirds  in  their  pay. — Swift. 

3.  Officer  appointed  to  receive  public  money. 

There  is  a  receiver  who  alone  handleth  the  mo- 
nies.— Bacon. 

4.  One  who  partakes  of  the  blessed  sacra- 
ment. 

The  signification  and  sense  of  the  sacrament  dis- 
pose the  spirit  of  the  receiver  to  admit  the  grace  of 
the  spirit  of  God  there  consigned.— Jeremy  Taylor, 
Worthy  Communicant. 

•5.  One  who  co-operates   with  a  robber,  by 
taking  the  goods  which  he  steals. 

This  is  a  great  cause  of  the  maintenance  of  thieves, 
knowing  their  receivers  always  ready ;  for  were  there 
no  receivers,  there  would  be  no  thieves.— Spenser, 
View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

6.  Vessel  into  which  spirits  are  emitted  from 
the  still. 

These  liquors,  which  the  wide  receiver  fill, 
Prepared  with  labour,  and  refined  with  skill, 
Another  course  to  distant  parts  begin. 

Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

Alkaline  spirits  run  in  veins  down  the  sides  of  the 
receiver  in  distillations,  which  will  not  take  fire.— 
Arbuthnot. 

7.  Vessel  of  the  air-pump,  out  of  which  the 
air  is  drawn,  and  which  therefore  receives 
anybody  on  which  experiments  are  tried. 

The  air  that  in  exhausted  receivers  of  air-pumps 
is  exhaled  from  minerals,  is  as  true  as  to  elasticity 
and  density  or  rarefaction,  as  that  we  respire  in.— 


Recelebrate.  v.  a.     Celebrate  anew. 

French  air  and  English  verse  here  wedded  lie : 
Who  did  this  knot  compose, 
Again  hath  brought  the  lily  to  the  rose ; 
And  with  their  chained  dance, 
Recelebrates  the  joyful  match.  B.  Jonson 

Recency,   s.     Newness  ;  new  state ;  recent 
character  of  anything. 

A  schirrhus  in  its  recency,  whilst  it  is  in  its  aup- 
ment,  requireth  milder  applications  than  the  con- 
firmed one. — Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Recense.  v.  a.    Examine  ;  review ;  revise. 

Sixtus  and  Clemens,  at  a  vast  expence.  had  an  as- 
sembly of  learned  divines  to  recense  and  adjust  the 
Latin  Vulgate. — Bentley,  Letters,  p.  232. 

Recension,  s.    Enumeration  ;  review. 

A  catalogue  or  recension  of  the  parts  of  the  church. 
— Mede,  Apostacy  of  the  Later  Times,  p.  32 :  164). 

In  this  recension  of  monthly  flowers,  it  is  to  be 
understood  from  its  first  appearing  to  its  final 
withering. — Evelyn. 

Recent,  adj.     [Lat.  recens,  -entis.~\ 

1 .  New  ;  not  of  long  existence. 

The  ancients  were  of  opinion,  that  those  parts 
where  Egypt  now  is  were  formerly  sea,  and  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  that  country  was  recent,&\\&. 
formed  out  of  the  mud  discharged  into  the  neigh- 


bouring sea  by  the  Nile.—  Woodward. 

2.  Late  ;  not  antique. 

Among  all  the  great  and  worthy  persons,  whereof 
the  memory  remaineth,  either  ancient  or  recent. 
there  is  not  one  that  hath  been  transported  to  the 
mad  degree  of  love. — Bacon. 

3.  Fresh;  not  long  dismissed,  released,  or 
parted  from. 


RECE 

Ulysses  moves, 

Urged  on  by  want,  and  recent  from  the  storms, 
The  brackish  ooze  his  manly  grace  deforms. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  vi.  162. 

.ecently.  adv.  In  a  recent  manner  ;  newly ; 
freshly. 

Those  tubes,  which  are  most  recently  made  of 
fluids,  are  most  flexible  and  most  easily  lengthened. 
— Arbuthnot. 

.ecentness.  s.    Attribute  suggested  by  Re- 
cent; newness;  freshness. 

This  inference  of  the  recentness  of  mankind  from 
the  recentness  of  these  apotheoses  of  Gentile  deities, 
seems  too  weak  to  bear  up  this  supposition  of  the 
novitas  humani  generis.— Sir  M.  Hale. 
i  .eceptacle.  *.    [Lat.  receptaculum.~]    Vessel 
or  place  into  which  anything  is  received. 

When  the  sharpness  of  death  was  overcome,  he 
then  opened  heaven,  as  well  to  believing  Gentiles  as 
Jews:  heaven  till  then  was  no  receptacle  to  the 
'     souls  of  either.—  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

The  county  of  Tipperary,  the  only  county  palatine 
in  Ireland,  is  by  abuse  of  some  bad  ones  made  a  re- 
ceptacle to  rob  the  rest  of  the  counties  about  it. — 
Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

The  eye  of  the  soul,  or  receptacle  of  sapience  and 
divine  knowledge. — Sir  W.  Raleigh,  History  of  the 
World. 

Their  intelligence,  put  in  at  the  top  of  the  horn, 
shall  convey  it  into  a  little  receptacle  at  the  bottom. 
— Addison. 

These  are  conveniencies  to  private  persons;  in- 
stead of  being  receptacles  for  the  truly  poor,  they 
tempt  men  to  pretend  poverty,  in  order  to  share  the 
advantages.— Bishop  A  tterbury. 

Though  the  supply  from  this  great  receptacle  be- 
low be  continual  and  alike  to  all  the  globe ;  yet 
when  it  arrives  near  the  surface,  where  the  heat  is 
not  so  uniform,  it  is  subject  to  vicissitudes.— Wood- 
ward. 
Accented  receptacle. 

As  in  a  vault,  an  ancient  receptacle, 
Where,  for  these  many  hundred  years,  the  bones 
Of  all  my  buried  ancestors  are  pack'd. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  3. 

Lest  Paradise  a  receptacle  prove 
To  spirits  foul,  and  all  my  trees  their  prey. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  123. 

.eceptary.  s.     Thing  received.    Obsolete. 

They  which  behold  the  present  state  of  things, 
cannot  condemn  our  sober  enquiries  in  the  doubt- 
ful appertenancies  of  arts,  and  receptaries  of  phi- 
losophy.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

«ceptibillty.  s.     Possibility  of  receiving. 

The  peripatetick  matter  is  a  pure  unactuated 
power ;  and  this  conceited  vacuum  a  mere  recepti- 
bility. — Glanville. 
eception.  s. 
Act  of  receiving. 

Both  serve  completely  for  the  reception  and  com- 
munication of  learned  knowledge.  —  Holder,  Ele- 
ments of  Speech. 

In  this  animal  are  found  parts  official  unto  nutri- 
tion, which  were  its  aliment  the  empty  reception  of 
air,  provisions  had  been  superfluous.— Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

Capacity ;  power  of  receiving. 

Causes,  according  still 
To  the  reception  of  their  matter,  act ; 
Not  to  the  extent  of  their  own  sphere. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  806. 

Admission  of  anything  communicated. 

In  some  animals,  the  avenues,  provided  by  nature 
for  the  reception  of  sensations,  are  few,  and  the 
perception  they  are  received  with,  obscure  and  dull. 
— Locke. 

lleadmission. 

All  hope  is  lost 
Of  my  reception  into  grace. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iii.  204. 

Act  of  containing. 

I  cannot  survey  this  world  of  fluid  matter,  without 
thinking  on  the  hand  that  first  poured  it  out,  and 
made  a  proper  channel  for  its  reception. — Addison. 
Treatment  at  first  coming  ;  welcome ;  en- 
tertainment. 

This  succession  of  so  many  powerful  methods 
being  farther  prescribed  by  God,  have  found  so  dis- 
couraging a  reception,  that  nothing  but  the  violence 
of  storming  or  battery  can  pretend  to  prove  suc- 
cessful.—Hammond,  On  Fundamentals. 

Pretending  to  consult 
About  the  great  reception  of  their  king, 
Thither  to  come.          Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  768. 

Opinion  generally  admitted. 

Philosophers,  who  have  quitted  the  popular  doc- 
•nnes  of  their  countries,  have  fallen  into  as  extra- 
vagant opinions  as  even  common  reception  coun- 
tenanced.— Locke. 
Recovery. 

He  was  right  glad  of  the  French  king's  reception 
of  those  towns  from  Maximilian.— Bacon,  History 
of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 


RECE 

Often    used    adjectivally :     (as,    '  reception 

room,'  i.e.  room  to  receive  company  in). 
Receptive,  adj.     Having  the  quality  of  ad- 
mitting what  is  communicated. 

The  soul  being,  as  it  is  active,  perfected  by  love  of 
that  infinite  good,  shall,  as  it  is  receptive,  be  also 
perfected  with  those  supernatural  passions  of  joy 
peace  and  delight.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

To  advance  the  spiritual  concerns  of  all  that  could 
in  any  kind  become  receptive  of  the  good  he  meant 
them,  was  his  unlimited  designment  and  endeavour 
— Bishop  Fell,  Life  of  Hammond. 

The  pretended  first  matter  is  capable  of  all  forms* 
and  the  imaginary  space  is  receptive  of  all  bodies.— 
Glanville. 

Receptivity,  s.     [Fr.  receptiviteJ]     State  or 
quality  of  being  receptive. 

These  things  the  sun  can  work  in  one  place,  be- 
cause the  matter  is  prepared  for  him ;  in  another  he 
cannot,  because  the  matter  is  unprepared  for  such 
and  such  a  form :  for  he  cannot  work  any  where 
beyond  the  possibility  or  receptivity  of  his  matter. 
—Fotherby,  Atheomastix,  p.  181 :  1622. 

Receptory.  adj.      Generally   or   popularly 
admitted. 

Although  therein  be  contained  many  excellent 
things,  and  verified  upon  his  own  experience,  yet 
there  are  many  also  receptory,  and  will  not  endure 
the  test. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

Recess,  s.  [Fr.  recez.~\  Abstract  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  an  Imperial  Diet. 

In  the  imperial  chamber,  the  proctors  have  a 
florin  taxed  and  allowed  them  for  every  substantial 
recess.— Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

Recess,  s.     [Lat.  recessus.~\ 

1.  Retirement;    retreat;   withdrawing;    se- 
cession. 

What  tumults  could  not  do,  an  army  must ;  my 
recess  hath  given  them  confidence  that  I  may  be 
conquered. — Eikon  Basilike. 

Fair  Thames  she  haunts,  and  every  neighbouring 

grove, 
Sacred  to  soft  recess  and  gentle  love.  Prior. 

2.  Departure. 

We  come  into  the  world,  and  know  not  how ;  we 
live  in  it  in  a  self-nescience,  and  go  hence  again,  and 
are  as  ignorant  of  our  recess.  —  Glanville,  Scepsis 
Scientifica. 

3.  Place  of  retirement ;   place  of  secrecy ; 
private  abode. 

This  happy  place  our  sweet 
Recess,  and  only  consolation  left. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  303. 
I  wish  that  a  crowd  of  bad  writers  do  not  rush 
into  the  quiet  of  your  recesses. — Dryden. 
The  deep  recesses  of  the  grove  he  gain'd. 

Id.,  Cymon  and  Iphigenia,  87. 

4.  Departure  into  privacy. 

The  great  seraphick  lords,  and  cherubim, 
In  close  recess  and  secret  conclave  sat. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  794. 

In  the  recess  of  the  jury,  they  are  to  consider  the 
evidence. — Sir  M.  Hale. 

5.  Remission    or    suspension   of  any    pro- 
cedure. 

On  both  sides  they  made  rather  a  kind  of  recess, 
than  a  breach  of  treaty,  and  concluded  upon  a  truce. 
— Bacon. 

6.  Removal  to  a  distance. 

Whatsoever  sign  the  sun  possessed,  whose  recess 
or  vicinity  defineth  the  quarters  of  the  year,  those 
of  our  seasons  were  actually  existent.  —  Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

7.  Privacy ;  secrecy  of  abode. 

Good  verse,  recess  and  solitude  requires  ; 
And  ease  from  cares,  and  undisturb'd  desires. 

Dryden. 

8.  Secret  part. 

In  their  mysteries,  and  most  secret  recesses,  and 
adyta  of  their  religion,  their  heathen  priests  betrayed 
and  led  their  votaries  into  all  the  most  horrid  un- 
natural sins. — Hammond. 

Every  scholar  should  acquaint  himself  with  a 
superficial  scheme  of  all  the  sciences,  yet  there  is  no 
necessity  for  every  man  of  learning  to  enter  into 
their  difficulties  and  deep  recesses.— Watts,  On  the 
Improvement  oftheMind. 

Recession,  s.     [Lat.  recessio.~\ 
1 .  Act  of  retreating.          i 

I  do  not  mean  recessions,  or  distances,  from  states 
of  eminency  or  perfection.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Rule 
and  Exercises  of  holy  Dying,  ch.  v.  §  3. 

Every  degree  of  recession  from  the  state  of  grace 
Christ  first  put  us  in,  is  a  recession  from  our  hopes. 
— Id.,  Great  Exemplar. 

Death  is  nothing  else  but  the  privation  or  reces- 
sion of  life.  —  Bishop  Pearson,  Exposition  of  the 
Creed,  art.  iv. 
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2.  Act  of  relaxing  or  desisting  from  any 
claim. 

His  [Christ's]  whole  life  went  in  a  constant  re- 
cession from  his  own  rights. — South,  Sermons,  x. 
301. 

Abating  something  from  the  height  and  strictness 
of  our  pretences :  and  a  favourable  recession  in  such 
cases  will  greatly  engage  men  to  have  an  honourable 
opinion,  and  a  peaceful  affection  towards  us.— Bar- 
row, Sermons,  vol.  i.  serm.  xxix. 

Rech&nge.  v.  a.     Change  again. 

Those  endued  with  foresight,  work  with  facility ; 
others  are  perpetually  changing  and  rechanging 
their  work. — Dryden. 

Recharge,  v.  a.     [Fr.  recharger.~\ 

1.  Accuse  in  return. 

The  fault  that  we  find  with  them  is,  that  they 
overmuch  abridge  the  church  of  her  power  in  these 
things :  whereupon  they  recharge  us,  as  if  in  these 
things  we  gave  the  church  a  liberty,  which  hath  no 
limits  or  bounds. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

2.  Attack  anew. 

They  charge,  recharge,  and  all  along  the  sea 
They  drive  and  squander  the  huge  Belgian  fleet. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  Ixviii. 

Re  chase,  v.  n.    Pursue  afresh. 

Then  these  assail ;  then  those  rechase  again ; 
Still  stay'd  with  new-made  hills  of  bodies  slain. 
Daniel,  Civil  Wars  of  York  and  Lancaster,  b.  iv. 

Recheat.  s.  Lesson  which  the  huntsman 
winds  on  the  horn,  when  the  hounds  have 
lost  their  game,  to  call  them  back  from 
pursuing  a  counter-scent. 

That  a  woman  conceived  me,  I  thank  her ;  but 
that  I  will  have  a  recheat  winded  in  my  forehead, 
or  hang  my  bugle  in  an  invisible  baldrick,  all  women 
shall  pardon  me.— Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing,  i.  1. 

Recheat.  v.  n.     Blow  the  recheat. 

Recheat,  mark  you,  sir,   upon  the   same   three 
winds. — Return  from  Parnassus :  1606. 
Recheating  with  his  horn,  which  then  the  hunter 
cheeres.  Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  xiii. 

Recidivate.  v.  n.  [Lat.  recidivus  =  falling 
back,  from  cado  =  I  fall.]  Backslide;  fall 
again.  Rare. 

Thus  then  to  recidivate,  and  to  go  against  her  own 
act  and  promise ;  to  dash  the  second  time  against 
this  rock  of  offence,  must  needs  make  it  more 
grievous.  —  Bishop  Andrewes,  Opuscula,  Speech, 
p.  79:  1629. 

Recidivation.  s.  Backsliding  ;  falling 
again.  Rare. 

This  recidivation  is  desperate. — Bishop  Hall,  St. 
Paul's  Combat. 

Having  been  sick,  and  but  newly  recovered,  he 
adventured  to  travel  to  wait  in  his  place,  and  so  by 
recidivation  he  died.  —  Sir  J.  Harrington,  Brief 
View  of  the  Church,  p.  141. 

When  these  temporary  supporters  fail,  the  build- 
ing that  relies  upon  them  rushes  into  coldness,  re- 
cidivation, and  lukewarmuess.  —  Jeremy  Taylor, 
Sermons,  p.  137 :  1651 . 

Our  renewed  obedience  is  still  most  indispensably 
required,  though  mixed  with  much  of  weakness, 
frailties,  recidivations,  to  make  us  capable  of  pardon. 
— Hammond,  Practical  Catechism. 

Recipe,  s.  [imperative  mood  of  recipio  =  P 
receive.]  Medical  prescription. 

I  should  enjoin  you  travel ;  for  absence  doth  in  a 
kind  remove  the  cause,  and  answers  the  physician's 
first  recipe,  vomiting  and  purging;  but  this  would 
be  too  harsh.— Sir  J.  Suckling. 

The  apothecary  train  is  wholly  blind; 
From  files  a  random  recipe  they  take, 
And  many  deaths  of  one  prescription  make. 

Dryden,  Epistle  to  his  kinsman  John 
Dryden,  104. 

Recipient.  *.     [Lat.  recipiens,  -entis,  pres. 

part,  of  recipio."] 
I.  Receiver. 

Though  the  images,  or  whatever  else  is  the  cause 
of  sense,  may  be  alike  as  from  the  object,  yet  may 
the  representations  be  varied  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  recipient. — Glanville. 

Nor  is  the  case  altered  by  supposing  that  inspira- 
tion did  for  the  first  recipients  of  the  Revelation 
what  the  Divine  Fiat  did  for  herbs  and  plants  in 
the  beginning,  which  were  created  in  maturity. 
Still,  the  time  at  length  came,  when  its  recipients 
ceased  to  be  inspired ;  and  on  these  recipients  the 
revealed  truths  would  fall,  as  in  other  cases,  at  first 
vaguely  and  generally,  and  would  afterwards  be 
completed  by  developments. — J  H.  Newman,  Essay 
on  the  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine,  ch.  ii. 
sect.  i. 

In  Distillation.  Receiver:  (the  latter  being 
the  commoner  term). 

The  form  of  sound  words,  dissolved  by  chymical 
preparation,  ceases  to  be  nutritive ;  and  after  all  the 
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labours  of  the  alembeck,  leaves  in  the  recipient  a 
fretting  corrosive.— Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian 
Piety. 

Reciprocal,  adj.  [Lat.  reciprocus ;  Fr.  reci- 
progue.] 

1 .  Acting  in  vicissitude  :  alternate. 

What  if  that  light, 
To  the  terrestrial  moon  be  as  a  star, 
Enlightening  her  by  day,  as  she  by  night 
This  earth  ?  reciprocal,  if  land  be  there, 
Fields  and  inhabitants. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  141. 

2.  Mutual ;  done  by  each  to  each. 

When  there's  no  hope  of  a  reciprocal  aid,  there 
can  be  no  reason  for  the  mutual  obligation.— (Sir  R. 
L'Estrange. 

In  reciprocal  duties,  the  failure  on  one  side  justi- 
fies not  a  failure  on  the  other. — Richardson,  Cla- 
rissa. 

His  master  went  out  to  make  a  fortune ;  but  he 
was  indolent,  and  had  indeed  none  of  the  qualities 
for  success,  except  his  great  position.  Warren  had 
every  quality  but  that.  The  basis  of  the  confederacy 
therefore  was  intelligible ;  it  was  founded  on  mutual 
interests  and  cemented  by  reciprocal  assistance. 
The  governor  granted  monopolies  to  the  secretary, 
who  apportioned  a  due  share  to  his  sleeping  partner. 
— B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  ii.  ch.  vii. 

3.  Mutually  interchangeable. 

These  two  rules  will  render  a  definition  reciprocal 
with  the  thing  defined ;  which,  in  the  schools,  signi- 
fies, that  the  definition  may  be  used  in  the  place  of 
the  thing  defined.—  Watts. 

4.  See  extract. 

In  geometry,  reciprocal  proportion  is,  when,  in 
four  numbers,  the  fourth  number  is  so  much  lesser 
than  the  second,  as  the  third  is  greater  than  the 
first,  and  vice  versa. — Harris. 

According  to  the  laws  of  motion,  if  the  bulk  and 
activity  of  aliment  and  medicines  are  in  reciprocal 
proportion,  the  effect  will  be  the  same.— Arbuthnot, 
On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

Reciprocal,  s.     Alternacy. 

Corruption  is  a  reciprocal  to  generation ;  and  they 
two  are  as  nature's  two  terms  or  boundaries,  and 
the  guides  to  life  and  death.— Bacon,  Natural  and 
Experimental  History,  no.  328. 

Reciprocally,  adv.  In  a  reciprocal  manner; 
mutually ;  interchangeably. 

His  mind  and  place 
Infecting  one  another,  yea,  reciprocally. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  i.  1. 

Make  the  bodies  appear  enlightened  by  the  sha- 
dows which  bound  the  sight,  which  cause  it  to 
repose  for  some  space  of  time ;  and  reciprocally  the 
shadows  may  be  made  sensible  by  enlightening 
your  ground. — Dryd-en. 

If  the  distance  be  about  the  hundredth  part  of  an 
inch,  the  water  will  rise  to  the  heighth  of  about  an 
inch :  and  if  the  distance  be  greater  or  less  in  any 
proportion,  the  height  will  be  reciprocally  propor- 
tional to  the  distance  very  nearly ;  for  the  attractive 
force  of  the  glasses  is  the  same,  whether  the  distance 
between  them  be  greater  or  less ;  and  the  weight  of 
the  water  drawn  up  is  the  same,  if  the  height  of  it 
be  reciprocally  proportional  to  the  height  of  the 
glasses.— Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 

These  two  particles  do  reciprocally  affect  each 
other  with  the  same  force  and  vigour,  as  they  would 
do  at  the  same  distance  in  any  other  situation.— 
Bentley. 

Reciprocalness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Reciprocal;  mutual  return;  alternate- 
ness. 

The  reciprocalness  of  the  injury  ought  to  allay  the 
displeasure  at  it.— Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian 
Piety. 
Reciprocate,  v.  a.     Interchange. 

Vainly  reciprocating  the  saw  of  endless  conten- 
tion.—.Barrow,  Sermons,  i.  359. 

A  youth  or  maiden,  meeting  by  chance,  or  brought 
together  by  artifice,  exchange  glances,  reciprocate 
civilities,  go  home  and  dream  of  one  another. — 
Johnson,  Rasselas. 

Reciprocating,  part.  adj.  Acting  inter- 
changeably ;  alternating. 

One  braw"ny  smith  the  puffing  bellows  plies, 
And  draws  and  blows  reciprocating  air.       Dryden. 

From  whence  the  quick  reciprocating  breath, 
The  lobe  adhesive,  and  the  sweat  of  death.      Sewel. 
Reciprocation,  s.     Alternation ;  action  in- 
terchanged. 

Bodies  may  be  altered  by  heat,  and  yet  no  such 
reciprocation  or  rarefaction,  condensation,  and 
separation.— Bacon. 

That  Aristotle  drowned  himself  in  Eunpus,  as 
despairing  to  resolve  the  cause  of  its  reciprocation 
or  ebb  and  flow  seven  times  a  day,  is  generally  be- 
lieved.—Sir  T.  Browne. 

Where  the  bottom  of  the  sea  is  owze  or  sand,  it  is 
by  the  motion  of  the  waters,  so  far  as  the  recipro- 
cation of  the  sea  extends  to  the  bottom,  brought  to 
a  level.— -So*. 
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The  systole  resembles  the  forcible  bending  of  a 
spring,  and  the  diastole  its  flying  out  again  to  its 
natural  site :  what  is  the  principal  efficient  of  this 
reciprocation  I—Ray. 

Reciprocity,  s.  [Fr.  reciprocite.]  Reci- 
procal obligation :  (Todd  writes,  '  I  have 
heard  the  introduction  of  this  word  attri- 
buted to  the  late  Lord  Shelburne,  when 
secretary  of  state,  which  he  first  was  in 
1766'). 

Any  degree  of  reciprocity  will  prevent  the  pact 
from  being  nude.— Sir  IV.  Blackstone,  Commentary 
on  the  Laws  of  England. 
Recital,  s. 

1.  Repetition ;  rehearsal. 

The  last  are  repetitions  and  recitals  of  the  first.— 
Sir  J.  Denham. 

2.  Narration. 

This  often  sets  him  on  empty  boasts,  and  betrays 
him  into  vain  fantastick  recitals  of  his  own  per- 
formances.— Addison. 

3.  Enumeration. 

To  make  the  rough  recital  aptly  chime, 
Or  bring  the  sum  of  Gallia's  loss  to  rhyme, 
Is  mighty  hard. 

Prior,  Letter  to  Monsieur  Boileau  Despreaux. 

Recitation,  s.     Repetition  ;  rehearsal. 

If  menaces  of  Scripture  fall  upon  men's  persons, 
if  they  are  but  the  recitations  and  descriptions  of 
God's  decreed  wrath,  and  those  decrees  and  that 
wrath  have  no  respect  to  the  actual  sins  of  men  ; 
why  should  terrors  restrain  me  from  sin,  when  pre- 
sent advantage  invites  me  to  it  ? — Hammond. 

He  used  philosophical  arguments  and  recitations. 
—Sir  W.  Temple. 

Recitative,  s.  Pronunciation  more  musical 
than  common  speech,  and  less  than  song ; 
chant.  It  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by 
Jacopo  Peri  for  the  opera  of  Euridice,  first 
performed  at  Florence  in  1600 :  (often 
used  adjectivally). 

He  introduced  the  examples  of  moral  virtue,  writ 
in  verse,  and  performed  in  recitative-musick.— 
Dryden. 

Being  the  prima  donna's  near  relation, 
Who  swore  his  voice  was  very  rich  and  mellow, 
They  hired  him ;  though  to  hear  him  you'd  believe 
An  ass  was  practising  recitative. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  iv.  87. 

Recitatively.  adv.  After  the  manner  of  the 
recitative. 

The  jubilee  was  sung  in  the  same  manner,  after 
which  the  office  was  performed  only  recitatively ; 
no  organs  made  use  of  till  after  the  second  collect 
for  Morning  Prayer. — Letter  on  Queen  Anne's  going 
to  St.  Paul's:  1702. 

Recitativo.  s.    Italian  form  of  Recitative. 

There  is  nothing  that  has  more  startled  our  Eng- 
lish audience,  than  the  Italian  recitativo  at  its  first 
entrance  upon  the  stage.— Addison,  Spectator,  no. 
29 

By  singing  peers  upheld  on  either  hand, 
She  tripp'd  and  laugh'd,  too  pretty  much  to  stand  . . . 
Then  thus  in  quaint  recitativo  spoke. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  50. 

Recite,  v.  a.  [Lat.  recito;  Fr.  reciter.] 
Rehearse;  repeat;  enumerate;  tell  over. 

Such  as  found  out  musical  tunes,  and  recited 
verses  in  writing. — Ecclesiasticus,  xliv.  5. 

White  Telephus's  youthful  charms, 
His  rosy  neck,  and  winding  arms, 
With  endless  rapture  you  recite, 
And  in  the  tender  name  delight.  Addison. 

The  thoughts  of  gods  let  Granville's  verse  recite, 
And  bring  the  scenes  of  op'ning  fate  to  light. 

Pope,  Windsor  Forest. 
If  we  will  recite  nine  hours  in  ten, 
You  lose  your  patience  just  like  other  men. 

Id.,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  ep.  i. 

Recite,  s.     [Fr.  recit.]     Recital.     Hare. 

This  added  to  all  former  recites  or  observations  of 
long-lived  races,  makes  it  easy  to  conclude  that 
health  and  long  life  are  the  blessings  of  the  poor  as 
well  as  rich.— Sir  W.  Temple. 

Reciter.  *.     One  who  recites. 

In  Italy  they  have  solemn  declamations  of  certain 
select  young  gentlemen  in  Florence,  like  those  re- 
citers in  old  Rome.— Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly, p.  270. 

Narrative  songs  were  committed  to  memory,  and 
delivered  down  from  one  reciter  to  another.— Bishop 
Percy,  Essay  on  the  Ancient  Metrical  Romances, 

§1- 

We  therefore  find,  that  the  professed  reciters  and 
composers  of  these  songs  are  the  recognised  judges 
in  all  disputed  matters ;  and  as  they  are  often 
priests,  and  believed  to  be  inspired,  it  is  probably  in 
this  way  that  the  notion  of  the  divine  origin  of 
poetry  first  arose. — Buckle,  History  of  Civilization 
in  England,  vol.  i.  ch.  vi. 
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Reck.  v.  n.  [A.S.  recan.]  Care;  heed: 
mind ;  rate  at  much ;  be  in  care.  Obso- 
lete. 

Good  or  bad, 
What  do  I  reck,  sith  that  he  dy'd  entire. 

Spenser,  Faerie 

Recking  as  little  what  betideth  me, 
As  much  I  wish  all  good  befortune  you. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv 
With  of. 

Thou's  but  a  laesie  loord, 

And  recks  much  of  thy  swinke, 
That  with  fond  terms  and  witless  words, 
To  bleer  mine  eyes  do'st  think. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar 
With  that  care  lost 

Went  all  his  fear;  of  God,  or  hell  or  worse, 
He  reck'd  not.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viil.  69. 

With  the  reflective  pronoun. 

Of  night  or  loneliness  it  recks  me  not ; 
I  fear  the  dread  events  that  dog  them  both, 
Lest  some  ill-greeting  touch  attempt  the  person 
Of  our  unowned  sister.  Milton,  Comus,  404. 

Reck.  v.  a.    Heed ;  care  for. 

This  son  of  mine,  not  recking  danger,  and  neg- 
lecting the  present  good  way  he  was  in  of  doing 
himself  good,  came  hither  to  do  this  kind  office  to 
my  unspeakable  grief. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

If  I  do  lose  thee,  I  do  lose  a  thing 
That  none  but  fools  would  reck. 

Sliakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  1, 

Do  not,  as  some  ungracious  pastors  do, 
Show  me  the  steep  and  thorny  way  to  heaven; 
Whilst,  like  a  puff'd  and  reckless  libertine, 
Himself  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance  treads, 
And  recks  net  his  own  read.  Id.,  Hamlet,  L  3 

Reckless,  adj.  Careless  ;  heedless  ;  mind 
less ;  untouched. 

It  made  the  king  as  reckless  as  them  diligent- 
Sir  P.  Sidney. 

I'll  after,  more  to  be  revenged  of  Eglamour 
Than  for  the  love  of  reckless  Silvia. 

Shakespear,  Tivo  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  v.  2 
He  apprehends  death  no  more  dreadfully,  but  a 
a  drunken  sleep  ;  careless,  reckless,  and  fearless  o 
what's  past,  present,  or  to  come ;  insensible  o 
mortality,  and  desperately  mortal.— Id.,  Measur 
for  Measure,  iv.  2. 

Next  this  was  drawn  the  reckless  cities'  flame, 
When  a  strange  hell  pour'd  down  from  heaven  the 
came.  Cowle 

Recklessness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  I 
Reckless;  carelessness;  negligence. 

Over  many  good  fortunes  began  to  breed  a  prou 
recklessness  in  them.— Sir  P  Sidney. 

Thus  by  the  recklessness  of  one  man  things  sacrf 
and  profane,  divine  and  human,  right  and  wron 
were  in  confusion  and  anarchy.— Milman,  Histoi 
of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  vii.  ch.  ii. 

Reckon,  v.  a.  [A.S.  recnian.]  Number 
count. 

The  priest  shall  reckon  unto  him  the  money  ac 
cording  to  the  years  that  remain, .  . .  and  it  shall  b 
abated. — Leviticus,  xxvii.  18. 

Numb'ring  of  his  virtues'  praise, 
Death  lost  the  reckoning  of  his  days.          CrasTiau 

What  are  the  questions  belonging  to  all  finite  es 
istences  by  us  reckoned  from  some  known  parts  < 
this  sensible  world,  and  from  some  certain  epocb 
marked  out  by  motions  in  it  ? — Locke. 

The  freezing  of  water,  or  the  blowing  of  a 
returning  at  equidistant   periods,  would  as 
serve  men  to  reckon  their  years  by,  as  the  motions  i 
the  sun. — Id. 

I  reckoned  above  two  hundred  and  fifty  on  th 
outside  of  the  church,  though  1  only  told  three  sid( 
of  it. — Addison. 

A  multitude  of  cities  are  reckoned  up  by  th 
geographers,  particularly  by  Ptolemy.— Arbuthno 
Tables  of  ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

2.  Esteem ;  account. 

Where  we  cannot  be  persuaded  that  the  will 
God  is,  we  should  so  far  reject  the  authority  of  me 
as  to  reckon  it  nothing.  —  Hooker,  Ecclesiastic 
Polity. 

Varro's  aviary  is  still  so  famous,  that  it  is  reckoni 
for  one  of  those  notables,  which  men  of  foreik 
nations  record. — Sir  H.  Wotton. 

For  him  I  reckon  not  in  high  estate ; 
But  thee,  whose  strength,  while   virtue  was  h 

mate, 
Might  have  subdued  the  earth. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  l'i 

People,  young  and  raw,  and  sof't-natured,  are  a 
to  think  it  an  easy  thing  to  gain  love,  and  reck, 
their  own  friendship  a  sure  price  of  another  man' 
but  when  experience  shall  have  shewn  them  t 
hardness  of  most  hearts,  the  hollowness  of  othe 
and  the  baseness  of  all,  they  will  find  that  a  frie) 
is  the  gift  of  God,  and  that  he  only  who  made  tin 
hearts,  can  unite  them.— South,  Sermons. 

Would  the  Dutch  be  content  with  the  milita 
government  and  revenues,  and  reckon  it  amo 
what  shall  be  thought  necessary  for  their  barrier: 
Swift,  Miscellanies. 
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Assign  in  an  account. 

To  him  that  worketh  is  the  reward  not  reckoned 
of  grace,  but  of  debt. — Romans,  iv.  4. 
eckon.  v.  n. 
Compute;  calculate. 

We  may  fairly  reckon  that  this  first  age  of  apostles, 
with  that  second  generation  of  many  who  were 
their  immediate  converts,  extended  to  the  middle  of 
the  second  century. — Addison. 

State  an  account :  (it  has  with  before  the 
other  party). 

We  shall  not  spend  a  large  expence  of  time, 
Before  we  reckon  with  your  several  loves, 
And  make  us  even  with  you. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  7. 
'  Charge  to  account :  (with  on). 

1  call  posterity 

Into  the  debt,  and  reckon  on  her  head.     B.  Jonson. 
Give  an  account ;  assign  reasons  of  action. 
,       All   flesh   shall   rise    and  reckon.  —  Archbishop 
Sandys,  Sermons,  fol.  173. 
Pay  a  penalty  :  (with  far).     Hare. 

If  they  fail  in  their  bounden  duty,  they  shall 
reckon  for  it  one  day. — Bishop  /Sanderson. 

Call  to  punishment :  (with  with). 

God  suffers  the  most  grievous  sins  of  particular 
persons  to  go  unpunished  in  this  world,  because  his 
justice  will  have  another  opportunity  to  meet  and 
reckon  with  them.— Archbishop  Tillotson. 

Lay  stress  or  dependence  upon  anything  ; 

calculate;  take  into  calculation:  (with  on; 

in  French  compter  sur  =  count  on). 

You  reckon  upon  losing  your  friends'  kindness, 
when  you  have  sufficiently  convinced  them,  they 
can  never  hope  for  any  of  yours.— Sir  W.  Temple, 
Miscellanies. 

The  Mayor  went  up  to  London  in  a  fury,  and  told 
the  King  that  the  Dissenters  were  all  knaves  and 
rebels,  and  that  in  the  whole  corporation  the  go- 
vernment could  not  reckon  on  more  than  four  votes. 
—Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  viii. 

•ckoner.  s.    One  who,  that  which,  reckons, 
computes,  or  calculates. 

Reckoners  without  their  host  must  reckon  twice. 
— Camden. 

sckoningr.  verbal  ubs. 
Computation ;  calculation. 
Account  of  time. 

Canst  thou  their  reck'nings  keep  ?  the  time  com- 
pute P 
When  their  swoln  bellies  shall  enlarge  their  fruit. 

Sandys. 

Account  of  debtor  and  creditor. 

They  that  know  how  their  own  reckoning  goes, 
Account  not  what  they  have,  but  what  they  lose. 

Daniel. 

It  is  with  a  man  and  his  conscience,  as  with  one 
man  and  another;  even  reckoning  makes  lasting 
friends ;  and  the  way  to  make  reckonings  even,  is  to 
make  them  often.— South,  Sermons. 
Money  charged  by  an  host. 

His  industry  is  up  stairs  and  down ;  his  eloquence 
the  parcel  of  a  reckoning.— Shakespear,  Henry  IV. 
Part  I.  ii.  4. 

When  a  man's  verses  cannot  be  understood,  it 
strikes  a  man  more  dead  than  a  great  reckoning  in 
a  little  room.— Id.,  As  you  like  it,  iii.  3. 

A  coin  would  have  a  nobler  use  than  to  pay  a 
reckoning.— Addison. 

Account  taken. 

There  was  no  reckoning  made  with  them  of  the 
money  delivered  into  their  hand.— 2  Kings,  xxii.  7. 

Esteem  ;  account ;  estimation. 

Beauty,  though  in  a  great  excellency  in  yoursel  f 
as  in  any,  yet  you  make  no  further  reckoning  of 
it,  than  of  an  outward  fading  benefit  nature  bi;- 
stowed.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Were  they  all  of  as  great  account  as  the  best 
among  them,  with  us  notwithstanding  they  ought 
not  to  be  of  such  reckoning,  that  their  opinion 
should  cause  the  laws  of  the  church  to  give  place.— 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  preface. 

.•claim,  v.  a.    [Fr.  reclumer ;  Lat.  reclamo, 
from  clamo  =  I  cry  out ;  pass.  part,  rccla- 
riiatus ;  reclamatio,  -onis.~\ 
Reform;  correct 

He  spared  not  the  heads  of  any  mischievous 
practices,  but  showed  sharp  judgment  on  them  for 
enttmple  sake,  that  all  the  meaner  sort  which  were 
infected  with  that  evil  might,  by  terror  thereof,  be 
reclaimed  and  saved. — Spenser. 

Reclaim  your  wife  from  strolling  up  and  down 
To  all  assizes.          Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal. 

Tis  the  intention  of  Providence  in  all  the  various 
expressions  of  his  goodness,  to  reclaim  mankind, 
and  to  engage  their  obedience. — Rogers,  Sermons. 

'I'll :  penal  laws  in  being  against  papists  have  been 
found  ineffectual,  and  rather  confirm  than  reclaim 
men  from  their  errors.— Swift. 

>L.  II. 
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2.  Recall ;  cry  out  against. 

The  headstrong  horses  hurried  Octavius,  the 
trembling  charioteer,  along,  and  Were  deaf  to  his 
reclaiming  them. — Dryden. 

3.  Reduce  to  the  state  dt-sired. 

It  was  for  him  to  hasten  to  let  his  people  see,  that 
he  meant  to  govern  by  law,  howsoever  he  came  in  by 
the  sword ;  and  fit  also  to  reclaim  them,  to  know 
him  for  their  king,  whom  they  had  so  lately  talked 
of  as  an  enemy.— Bacon. 

Much  labour  is  required  in  trees,  to  tame 
Their  wild  disorder,  and  in  ranks  reclaim. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  ii.  85. 

Minds  she  the  dangers  of  the  Lyciau  coast?  . . . 
Or  is  her  towering  fligl't  reclaim  d, 
By  seas  from  Icarus's  d  )wnfal  named  ? 
Vain  is  the  call,  and  useless  the  advice. 

Prior,  Carmen  Secularefor  the  year  1700. 

4.  Tame. 

Upon  his  fist  he  bore,  for  his  delight, 
An  eagle  well  reclaim'd. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  88. 

Are  not  hawks  brought  to  the  hand,  and  lions, 
tyners,  and  bears  reclaimed  by  good  usage  ?— Sir  R. 
L'Estrange. 

5.  Recover. 

So  shall  the  Briton-blood  their  crowne  agayn 
reclaim.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iii.  3,  48. 

All  who  were  banished  for  their  crimes,  or  who 
went  away  to  escape  from  trial,  all  runaway  slaves, 
all  ruined  debtors,  found  a  place  of  safety  in  Alex- 
andria ;  and  by  enrolling  themselves  in  the  Egyptian 
army,  they  joined  in  bonds  of  fellowship  with  thou- 
sands like  themselves,  who  made  it  a  point  of  honour 
to  screen  one  another  from  being  overtaken  by 
justice  or  reclaimed  by  their  masters. — Sharpe,  His- 
tory of  Egypt,  ch.  ix. 

Reclaim,  v.  n.  Raise  a  voice  of  remonstrance. 

O,  tyrant  Love !  . . . 
Wisdom  and  Wit  in  vain  reclaim ; 
And  arts  but  soften  as  to  feel  the  flame. 

Pope,  Chorus  to  tfte  Tragedy  of  Brutus. 
Reclaim,  .v. 

1.  Reformation.     Obsolete. 

The  concealing  of  Solomon's  reclaim  hath  oc- 
casioned some,  upon  acknowledgement  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  repentance,  to  suppose  that  Solomon  past 
away  without  it. — Hales,  Golden  Remains,  p.  93. 

2.  Recovery.     Obsolete. 

The  loving  couple  neede  no  reskew  feare, 
But  leasure  had  and  liberty  to  frame 
Their  purpost  flight,  free  from  all  man's  reclame. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queene,  iii.  10, 16. 

Reclaimable.   adj.      Capable   of  being    re- 
claimed. 

He  said  that  he  was  younpr,  and  so  reclaimable  \ 
that  this  was  his  first  fault. — Dr.  Cockburn,  Remarks 
on  Burnet,  p.  41. 
Reclaimant.  s.     One  who  remonstrates. 

In  the  year  3'25,  as  is  well  known,  the  Arian  doc- 
trines were  proscribed  and  anathematized  in  the 
famous  Council  of  Nice,  consisting  of  three  hundred 
and  eighteen  bishops,  very  unanimous  in  their  reso- 
lutions, excepting  a  few  reclaimants. — Bishop  Water- 
land. 

Reclaimless.  adj.    Not  to  be  reclaimed. 
And  look  on  Guise  as  a  reclaimless  rebel. 

Dryden  and  Lee,  Duke  of  Guise. 
Reclamation,  s. 

1.  Recovery. 

I  shall  willingly  frame  myself  to  all  companies, 
not  for  a  partnership  in  their  vice,  but  for  their  re- 
clamation from  evil,  or  encouragement  in  good. — 
Bishop  Hall,  Tempter  Repelled,  iii.  5. 

These,  out  of  many  such  irregular  practices,  I 
write  for  his  reclamation. — Tatler,  no.  71. 

2.  Remonstrance. 

Innocent  was  compelled  to  return:  he  passed  by 
Narni,  and  again  he  was  received  with  outward  de- 


monstrations of  joy  ;  but  now  secret  murmurs  and 
even  violent  reclamations  were  heard  that  the  Pope 
owed  the  people  of  Rome  great  sums  for  the  losses 
sustained  by  his  long  absence.— Hilman,  History  of 
Latin  Christianity,  b.  x.  ch.  v. 

Recline,  v.  a.     [Lat.  reclino.'] 
lean  sidewise. 

The  mother 
Reclined  her  dying  head  upon  his  breast.      Dryden. 

While  thus  she  rested,  on  her  arm  reclined, 
The  purling   streams   that   through   the  meadow 

stray 'd, 
In  drowsy  murmurs  lull'd  the  gentle  maid. 

Addison. 
Recline,  v.  n.     Rest ;  repose  ;  lean. 

She  ceased,  and  on  a  lily'd  bank  reclined; 
Her  flowing  robe  waved  wanton  with  the  wind. 

Shenstone. 
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Seciose.  v.  a.     Close  again. 

The  silver  ring  she  pull'd.  the  door  reclosed; 
The  bolt,  obedient  to  the  silken  cord, 
To  the  strong  staple's  inmost  depth  restored, 
Secured  the  valves. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  i.  552. 

Reclude.  v.  a.  [Lat. rtcludo  =  unbar,  unlock, 
open  ;  pass.  part,  reclums ;  mistaken  for 
shut  up  afresh;  shut  up,  as  in  Recluse.] 

Set  free. 

The  ingredients  absorb  the  intestinal  superflu- 
ities, reclude  oppilations.  and  mundify  the  blood.— 
Harvey. 

Recluse,  s.  [see  Reclude;  Fr.  reclus.] 
One  shut  up  ;  retired  person. 

Recluses,  according  to  the  true  meaning  of  the 
word,  signify  those  which  are  set  wide  open,  or  left 
at  liberty:  though  that  barbarous  age  mistook  the 
sense  of  the  word  for  such  as  were  shut  up,  and 
might  not  stirre  out  of  their  cloyster.— Fuller,  Holy 
State,  p.  -J8  :  1(548. 

It  seems  you  have  not  lived  such  an  obstinate 
rechtse  from  the  disputes  and  transactions  of  men. 
— Hammond. 

This  must  be  the  inference  of  a  recluse,  that  con- 
versed only  with  his  own  meditations.  —  Dr.  II. 
More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

His  [ilutcheson's]  views,  for  instance,  respecting 
the  nature  and  objects  of  legislation,  criminal,  as 
well  as  civil,  might  have  been  written  by  a  recluse 
who  had  never  quitted  his  hermitage,  and  whose 
purity  was  still  unsoilta  by  the  realities  of  the 
world  —Buckle,  History  of  Civilization  in  Eng- 
land, vol.  i.  ch.  vi. 

Recluse,  adj.     Shut  up ;  retired.     Rare. 

The  nymphs, 

Melissan,  sacred  and  recluse  to  Ceres, 
Pour  streams  select,  and  purity  of  waters. 

Prior,  Second  Hymn  of  Callimachus. 
I  all  the  live-long  day 
Consume  in  meditation  deep,  recluse 
From  human  converse.         J.  Philips,  Ci/der,  i.  366. 
Recluse,  v.  a.     Shut  up.     Rare. 

She  sees  at  once  the  virgin  mother  stay 
Reclused  at  home,  publick  at  Golgotha. 

Donne,  Divine  Poems,  p.  333. 
Reclused.  part.  adj.     Shut  up. 

The  reclused  orders,  and  other  regulars  excepted. 
— Howell,  Letters,  iv.  7. 

Recluseness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Reel  use. 

He  may  live  most  at  ease  that  has  least  to  do.  in 
the  world.  A  kind  of  calm  recluseness  is  like  rest  to 
the  overlaboured  man  ;  but  a  multitude  is  not  pleas- 
ing.— Felltham,  On  Ecclesiastes,  ii.  II. 

The  precepts  of  speculative  piety  are  natural  in 
the  element  of  contemplation,  which  is  recluseness 
and  solitude.  —  Bishop  Mountague,  Devout  Essays, 
pt.  i.  p.  47. 

Reclusive,  adj.  Affording  concealment. 
Hare. 

You  may  conceal  her 
In  some  reclusive  aud  religious  life. 

Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iv.  1. 

Recoagulation.  s.     Second  coagulation. 

This  salt,  dissolved  in  a  convenient  quantity  of 
water,  does  upon  its  recoagulation  dispose  of  the 
aqueous  particles  among  its  own  saline  ones,  and 
blioot  into  crystals. — Boyle. 

Recoct,  v.  a.  [Lat.  recoctus,  pass.  part,  of - 
recouuo  —  I  cook  afresh.]  Vamp  up. 

Old  women  and  men  too  . . .  seek,  as  it  were,  by 
Medea's  charms,  to  recoct  their  corps,  as  she  iliJ 
jEson's,  from  feeble  deformities  to  sprightly  hand- 
someness.—  Jeremy  Taylor,  Artificial  Handsome- 
ness, p.  71. 
Recognisable,  adj.  Capable  of  being  recog- 


Recline.    adj.     [Lat.   reclinis.~\      Having  a 
leaning  posture. 

They  sat  recline 
On  the  soft  downy  bank,  diumisk'd  with  flowers. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  333. 
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nized. 

The  disguise  was  sufficient. . . .  They  wou'd  scarcely 
have  been  recoynisableby  their  oldest  acquaintances. 
— H.  Smith,  Brambletye  House. 

,  Recognisance,  s.     [Fr.] 

Lean  back;    (    Acknowledgement  of  person  or  thing. 
2.  Badge. 

Apparent  it  is,  that  all  men  are  either  Christians 
or  not ;  if  by  external  profession  they  be  Christians, 
then  are  they  of  the  visiole  church  of  Christ;  and 
Christians  by  external  profession  they  are  all,  whose 
mark  of  recognizance  hath  in  it  those  things  men- 
tioned, yet  although  they  be  impious  idolaters  and 
wicked  hereticks. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

She  did  gratify  his  amorous  works 
With  that  recognizance  and  pledge  of  love, 
Which  1  flrst  gave  her ;  an  handkerchief. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  v.  2. 


3.  In  Law.     See  second  extract. 

The  English  should  not  marry  with  any  Irish, 
nnli  ss  bound  by  recognisance  with  sureties  to  con- 
tinue loyal.— Sir  J.  Duties,  Discourse  on  the  State 
<  ,f  Ireland. 
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EBCOMPENSE) 

A  bond  of  record  testifying  the  recognisor  to  owe 
unto  the  recognisee  a  certain  sum  of  money  ;  and  is 
acknowledged  in  some  court  of  record ;  and  those 
that  are  mere  recognizances  are  not  sealed  but  en- 
rolled :  it  is  also  used  for  the  verdict  of  the  twelve 
men  empannelled  upon  an  assize.— Cowell. 

The  question  whether  a  peer  could  be  required  to 
enter  into  recognisances  on  a  charge  of  libel  was 
argu  ed  at  great  length,  and  decided  by  a  majority  of 
the  judges  in  favour  of  the  crown.  The  prisoners 
the  n  pleaded  Not  Guilty.  That  day  fortnight,  the 
twenty-ninth  of  June,  was  fixed  for  their  t  rial.  In 
the  meantime  they  were  allowed  to  be  at  large  on 
thei  r  own  recognisances.  The  crown  lawyers  acted 
prudently  in  no't  requiring  sureties.  —  Macaulay, 
History  of  England,  ch.viii. 

Recognise,  v.  a.  [Lat.  recognitus,  from  cog- 
nosce =  know;  coanitio,  -onisJ] 

1.  Acknowledge;  recover  and  avow  know- 
ledge of  any  person  or  thing. 

He  brought  several  of  them,  even  under  their 
own  hands,  to  recognize  their  sense  of  their  undue 
procedure  used  by  them  unto  him.— Bishop  fell, 
Life  of  Hammond. 

Starting  from  his  oozy  bed, 
The  asserted  ocean  rears  his  reverend  head, 
To  view  and  recognise  his  ancient  lord. 

Dryden,  Threnodia  Augustalis,  513. 
Then  first  he  recognised  the  ethereal  guest, 
Wonder  and  joy  alternate  fire  his  breast. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  i.  415. 
Speak,  vassal,  recognize  thy  sov'reign  queen  : 
Hast  thou  ne'er  seen  me?  know'st  thou  not  me 
seen  ?  Harte. 

2.  Review ;  re-examine ;  take  cognizance  of 
afresh.     Rare. 

However  their  causes  speed  in  your  tribunals, 
Christ  will  recognize  them  at  a  greater.— South, 
Sermons. 

Recognisee.  s.      In   Law.      One   in   whose 
favour  the  bond  is  drawn. 

(For example  see  under  Recognisance.) 
Recognisor.  s.     In  Law.      One  who  gives 
the  recognisance. 

(For example  see  under  Recognisance.) 

Recognition,  s. 

1.  Review;  renovation  of  knowledge. 

The  virtues  of  some  being  thought  expedient  to 
be  annually  had  in  remembrance,  brought  in  a 
fourth  kind  of  public  reading,  whereby  the  lives  of 
such  saints  had,  at  the  time  of  their  yearly  memo- 
rials, solemn  recognition  in  the  church  of  God. — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

2.  Knowledge  confessed. 

Every  species  of  fancy  hath  three  modes  ;  recog- 
nition of  a  thing,  as  present ;  memory  of  it,  as  pasi ; 
and  foresight  of  it,  as  to  come. — Grew,  (Josmologia 
Sacra. 

3.  Acknowledgement ;  m  morial. 

If  the  recognition  or  acknowledgment  of  a  final 
concord,  upon  any  writ  of  covenant  finally,  be  taken 
by  justice  of  assize,  and  the  yearly  value  of  those 
lands  be  declared  by  affidavit  made  before  the  same 
justice;  then  is  the  recognition  and  value  signed 
with  the  handwriting  of  that  justice.— Bacon. 

The  Israelites,  in  Moses'  days,  were  redeemed  out 
of  Egypt ;  in  memory  and  recognition  whereof  they 
were  commanded  to  observe  the  weekly  sabbath. — 
White. 

Recoil,  v.  n.     [Fr.  reculer,  from  cz</=rump, 
posteriors.] 

1.  Rush  back  in  consequence  of  resistance, 
which  cannot  be  overcome  by  the  force 
impressed. 

The  very  thought  of  my  revenges  that  way 
Recoil  upon  me ;  in  himself  too  mighty. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  3. 

Amazement  seized 

All  the  host  of  heaven  ;  back  they  recoil'd,  afraid 
At  first.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  758. 

Revenge,  at  first  though  sweet, 
Bitter  ere  long,  back  on  itself  recoils. 

Ibid.,  ix.  171. 

Evil  on  itself  shall  back  recoil.       Id.,  Comus,  593. 
Who  in  deep  mines  for  hidden  knowledge  toils, 
Like  guns  o'ercharged,  breaks,  misses,  or  recoils. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Progress  of  Learning. 
My  hand's  so  soft,  his  heart  so  hard, 
The  blow  recoils,  and  hurts  me  while  I  strike ! 

Dryden,  Cleomenes,  v.  1. 

Whatever  violence  may  be  ottered  to  nature  by 
endeavouring  to  reason  men  into  a  contrary  persua- 
sion, nature  will  still  recoil,  and  at  last  return  to 
itself.— Archbishop  Tillolson. 

2.  Fall  back. 

Ye  both  forewearied  be ;  therefore  a  while 
I  read  you  rest,  and  to  your  bowers  recoil. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Ten  paces  huge 

He  back  recoil'd  \  the  tenth  on  bended  knee 
His  massy  spear  upstay'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  193. 
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3.  Fail ;  shrink. 

A  good  and  virtuous  nature  may  recoil 
In  an  imperial  charge.      Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

Recoil,    v.  a.     Drive  back ;  cause  to  recoil. 
Obsolete. 

But  neither  toil  nor  travel  might  her  back  recoil. 
Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Recoil,  s.     Falling  back. 

Against  mountains  dashes, 
And  in  recoil  makes  meadows  standing  splashes. 

Browne,  Britannia's  Pastorals,  i.  2. 
On  a  sudden  open  fly 
With  impetuous  recoil  and  jarring  sound 
The  infernal  doors.      Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  879. 

Recoiler.    *.      One   who   recoils ;   one  who l 
shrinks,  who  falls  back  from  his  promise 
or  profession  ;  revolter.   Mare. 

As  if  this  recoiler  had  told  him  no  news,  he  spake 
but  little,  and  dismissed  him.— Racket,  Life  of  Arch- 
bishop Williams,  p.  98. 

Recoiling:,    verbal  abs.      Act    of   shrinking 
back ;  revolt. 

As  long  as  these  recoiHngs  of  the  mind  continue, 
the  sinner  will  find  his  accounts  of  pleasure  very 
poor  and  short.— South,  Sermons,  ii.  171. 

Recoin.  v.  a.     Coin  over  again. 

Among  the  Romans,  to  preserve  great  events  upon 
their  coins,  when  any  particular  piece  of  money 
grew  very  scarce,  it  was  often  recoined  by  a  succeed- 
ing emperor. — Addison, 

Recoinage.  *.     Act  of  coining  anew. 

The  mint  gained  upon  the  late  statute,  by  the 
recoinage  of  groats  and  half-groats,  now  twelve- 
pences  and  sixpences.— Bacon. 

Meanwhile  strenuous  exertions  were  making  to 
hasten  the  recoinage. — Macaulay,  History  of  Eng- 
land, ch.  xxii. 

Recollect,  v.  a. 

1 .  Recover  to  memory. 

Recollect  every  day  the  things  seen,  heard,  or  read, 
which  made  any  addition  to  your  understanding.— 
Watts,  Logick. 

2.  Recover  reason  or  resolution. 

The  Tyrian  queen  . . . 

Admired  his  fortunes,  more  admired  the  man ; 
Then  recollected  stood. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  j33neid,  i.  866. 

3.  Gather  what  is  scattered  ;  gather  again. 

If  I  were  but  mere  dust  and  ashes,  I  might 
speak  unto  the  Lord ;  for  the  Lord's  hand  made  me 
of  this  dust,  and  the  Lord's  hand  shall  recollect  these 
ashes. — Donne,  Devotions,  p.  9 :  1624. 

God  will  one  day  raise  the  dead,  recollecting  our 
scattered  dust,  and  rearing  our  dissolved  frame.— 
Barrow,  Sermons,  vol.  ii.  serm.  ii. 

Now  that  God  hath  made  his  light  radiate  in  his 
word,  men  may  recollect  those  scattered  divine 
beams,  and  kindling  with  them  the  topicks  proper 
to  warm  our  affections,  enflame  holy  zeal. — Boyle. 

Recollection,   s.    Recovery  of  notion  j  re- 
vival in  the  memory. 

Let  us  take  care  that  we  sleep  not  without  such  a 
recollection  of  the  actions  of  the  day,  as  may  repre- 
sent any  thing  that  is  remarkable,  as  matter  of  sor- 
row or  thanksgiving. — Jeremy  Taylor. 

Recollection  is  when  an  idea  is  sought  after  by  the 
mind,  and  with  pain  and  endeavour  found,  and 
brought  again  in  view. — Locke. 

Finding  the  recollection  of  his  thoughts  disturb 
his  sleep,  he  remitted  the  particular  care  of  the 
composition.— Bishop  Fell,  Life  of  Hammond. 

The  last  image  of  that  troubled  heap, 
When  sense  subsides,  and  fancy  sports  in  sleep, 
Though  past  the  recollection  of  the  thought, 
Becomes  the  stuff  of  which  our  dream  is  wrought. 

Pope. 

Recombine.  v.  a.  Combine,  arrange,  collect, 
join  together  again. 

. .  .  That  fair  hand  . . . 

When  first  it  joyn'd  her  virgin  snow  to  thine, 
Which  when  to-day  the  priest  shall  recombine, 
From  the  mysterious  holy  touch  such  charms 
Will  flow,  as  shall  unlock  her  wreathed  arms. 

Carew,  Poems,  p.  113. 
Recomfort.  v.  a. 

1.  Comfort  or  console  again. 

What  place  is  there  left,  we  may  hope  onr  woes  to 
recomfort '! — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Ne'er  through  an  arch  so  hurried  the  blown  tides, 
As  the  recomforted  through  th'  gates. 

ShaJcespear,  Coriolanus,  v.  4. 
As  one  from  sad  dismay 
Recomforted,  and,  after  thoughts  disturb'd, 
Submitting  to  what  seein'd  remediless. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,'m.  917. 

2.  Give  new  strength. 

In  strawberries,  it  is  usual  to  help  the  ground 
with  muck  ;  and  likewise  to  recomfort  it  sometimes 
with  muck  put  to  the  roots ;  but  to  water  with  muck 
water  is  not  practised.— Bacon. 
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Recomfortless.  adj.     Without  comfort. 

There  all  that  night  remained  Britomart, 
Restless,  recomfortless. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  v.  6, 24 
Recommence,  v.  a.     Begin  anew. 
Recommend,  v.  a. 

1 .  Praise  to  another ;  advance  by  praise  to 
the  kindness  of  another. 

Msecenas  recommended  Virgil  and  Horace  to  Au- 
gustus, whose  praises  helped  to  make  him  popular 
while  alive,  and  after  his  death  have  made  him  pre- 
cious to  posterity.— Dryden. 

2.  Make  acceptable. 

A  decent  boldness  ever  meets  with  friends, 
Succeeds,  and  ev'n  a  stranger  recommends.      Pope. 

3.  Commit  with  prayers. 

They  had  been  recommended  to  the  grace  of  God. 
— Acts,  xiv.  26. 

Recommendable.  adj.  Capable  of  being, 
fit  to  be,  recommended ;  worthy  of  recom- 
mendation or  praise. 

A  right  recommendable  thing  in  heven  and  in 
erthe  is  a  true  tunge.  —  Lord  Rivers,  Dictes  and 
Sayings  of  the  Philosopliers,  A.  vii.:  1477. 

Though  these  pursuits  should  make  out  no  pre- 
tence to  advantage,  yet,  upon  the  account  of  honour, 
they  ai-e  recommendable. — Glanville,  Scepsis  Scien- 
tiflca,  preface. 

Recommendableness.  s.  Attribute  sug- 
gested by  Recommendable;  quality  of 
being  recommendable. 

The  last  rule  to  try  opinions  by,  is  the  recorn- 
mendableness  of  our  religion  to  strangers,  or  those 
that  are  without.— Dr.  H.  More,  Mystery  of  Godli- 
ness, b.  x.  ch.  iii. :  1600. 

Recommendation,  s. 

1.  Act  of  recommending. 

2.  That  which  secures  to  one  a  kind  recep- 
tion from  another. 

Poplicola's  doors  were  opened  on  the  outside,  to 
save  the  people  even  the  common  civility  of  asking 
entrance  ;  where  misfortune  was  a  powerful  recom- 
mendation ;  and  where  want  itself  was  a  powerful 
mediator.— Dryden. 

Recommendatory,  ailj.  Having  the  cha- 
racter of  a  recommendation. 

Verses  recommendatory  they  have  commanded  me 
to  prefix  before  my  book.— Swift. 

He  was  received,  on  the  presentation  of  recom- 
mendatory letters  from  his  bishop,  with  condescend- 
ing welcome.— Milman,  History  of  Latin  Chris- 
tianity, b.  iv.  ch.  v. 

Recommender.  s.     One  who  recommends. 

St.  Chrysostom,  as  great  a  lover  and  recommender 
of  the  solitary  state  as  he  was,  declares  it  to  be  no 
proper  school  for  those  who  are  to  be  leaders  of 
Christ's  flock. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

Recommit,  v.  a.     Commit  anew. 

When  they  had  bailed  the  twelve  bishops,  who 
were  in  the  Tower,  the  house  of  Commons  expos- 
tulated with  them,  and  caused  them  to  be  recom- 
mitted.—Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand 
Rebellion. 

Re  compact,  v.  a.     Join  anew. 

Repair 
And  recompact  my  scatter'd  body.  Donne. 

Recompense,  v.  a.     [Fr.  recompenses] 

1.  Repay  ;  requite. 

Continue  faithful,  and  we  will  recompense  you.— 
1  Maccabees,  x.  27. 

Hear  from  heaven,  and  requite  the  wicked,  by  re- 
compensing his  way  upon  his  own  head.— 2  Chroni- 
cles, vi.  23. 

2.  Give  in  requital. 

Thou  wast  begotten  of  them,  and  how  canst  thou 
recompense  them  the  things  they  have  done  for  thee  ? 
— Ecclesiasticus,  viii.  28. 

Recompense  to  no  man  evil  for  evil.— Romans,  xii. 
17. 

3.  Compensate ;  make  up  for  by  something 
equivalent. 

French  wheat,  which  is  bearded,  requireth  the 
best  soil,  recompensing  the  same  with  a  profitable 
plenty. — Carew. 

Solyman,  willing  them  to  be  of  good  cheer,  sail 
that  he  would  in  short  time  find  occasion  for  them 
to  recompense  that  disgrace,  and  again  to  shew  their 
approved  valour.— Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

He  is  long  ripening,  but  then  his  maturity,  and 
the  compliment  thereof,  recompenseth  the  slowness 
of  his  maturation.— Sir  M.  Hale,  Origination  oj 
Mankind. 

4.  Redeem  ;  pay  for. 

If  the  man  have  no  kinsman  to  recompense  the 
trespass  unto,  let  the  trespass  be  recompensed  unto 
the  Lord.— Numbers,  v.  8, 
Recompense,    s.       [Fr.   recompense.     An- 
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ciently,  recompence  was  the  spelling  of  the 
substantive ;  and  many  now  write  it  so ; 
distinguishing,  as  in  practise  the  verb,  and 
practice,  the  substantive.] 
Reward  ;  something  given  as  an  acknow- 
ledgement of  merit. 

Thou'rt  so  far  before, 
That  swiftest  wing  of  recompense  is  slow 
To  overtake  thee.  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  4. 

.  Equivalent;  compensation. 

Wise  men  thought  the  vast  advantage  from  their 
learning  and  integrity  an  ample  recompense  for  any 
inconvenience  from  their  passion. — Lord  Clarendon, 
History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 
i         Your  mother's  wronsrs  a  recompense  shall  meet, 
I  lay  my  sceptre  at  her  daughter's  feet. 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperor,  i.  2. 

>3compenslve.  adj.  Constituted  by,  con- 
,  sisting  in,  having  the  character  of,  a  re- 
'  compense. 

Reduce  the  seeming  inequalities  and  respective 
attributions  in  this  world  to  an  equality  and  re- 
tomntnsive  justice  in  tlie  next. — Sir  T.  Browne, 
Religio  Medici.  (Ord  MS.) 

lecompilement.  s.    New,  or  fresh,  compile- 

ment. 

Although  I  had  a  purpose  to  make  a  particular 
digest  or  reconcilement  of  the  laws,  1  laid  it  aside. 
— Bacon. 

decompose,  v.  a. 
Settle  or  quiet  anew. 

Elijah  was  so  transported,  that  he  could  not  re- 
ceive answer  from  God,  till  by  music  he  was  recam- 
posed.— Jeremy  Taylor. 
:.  Form  or  adjust  anew. 

We  produced  a  lovely  purple,  which  we  can  destroy 
or  recompute  at  pleasure,  by  severing  or  reapproach- 
ing  the  edges  of  the  two  irises. — Boyle,  Experiments 
and  Considerations  touching  Colours. 
lecomposition.  s.     Composition  renewed. 

I  have  taken  great  pains  with  the  recomposition 
of  this  scene.— Lamb,  Letter  to  Coleridge. 
leconcilable.  adj. 
.  Capable  of  renewed  kindness. 
!.  Consistent ;    possible   to    be  made  con- 
sistent. 

What  we  did  was  against  the  dictates  of  our  own 
conscience ;  and  consequently  never  makes  that  act 
reconcilable  with  a  regenerate  estate,  which  other- 
wise would  not  be  so. — Hammond. 

The  different  accounts  of  the  numbers  of  ships  are 
reconcilable,  by  supposing  that  some  spoke  of  the 
men  of  war  only,  and  others  added  the  transports. — 
Arbuthnot. 

The  bones,  to  be  the  most  convenient,  ought  to 
have  been  as  light  as  was  reconcilable  with  sufficient 
strength.— Cheyne. 

Worldly  affairs  and  recreations  may  hinder  our 
attendance  upon  the  worship  of  God,  and  are  not 
reconcilable  with  solemn  assemblies.— Nelson. 

Zeconcilableness.  s.      Attribute  suggested 

by  Reconcilable. 

i.  Consistence  ;  possibility  to  be  reconciled. 

The  cylinder  is  a  lifeless  trunk,  which  hath  nothing 

of  choice  or  will  in  it;  and  therefore  cannot  be  a  fit 

resemblance  to  shew  the  reconcilableness  of  fate  with 

choice. — Hammond. 

Discerning  how  the  several  parts  of  Scripture  are 
fitted  to  several  times,  persons,  and  occurrences, 
we  shall  discover  not  only  a  reconcilableness,  but  a 
friendship  and  perfect  harmony  betwixt  texts,  that 
here  seem  most  at  variance. — Boyle. 

I.  Disposition  to  renew  love. 
Reconcile,  v.  a. 

1.  Make  to  like  again. 

This  noble  passion, 
Child  of  integrity,  hath  from  my  soul 
Wiped  the  black  scruples,  reconciled  my  thoughts 
thy  good  truth  and  honour. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 
Submit  to  Caesar ; 
And  reconcile  thy  mighty  soul  to  life. 

Addison,  Cato. 

\Vith  self.  Bring  one's  self  to  be  satisfied 
with  anything ;  get  over  one's  dislike  to, 
or  disapproval  of,  anything. 

Many  wise  men,  who  knew  the  treasurer's  talent 
in  removing  prejudice,  and  reconciling  himself  to 
wavering  affections,  believed  the  loss  of  the  duke 
unseasonable.— .Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the 
nd  Rebellion. 

He  that  has  accustomed  himself  to  take  up  with 
what  easily  offers  itself,  lias  reason  to  fear  he  shall 
never  reconcile  himself  to  the  fatiirue  of  turning 
things  in  his  mind,  to  discover  their  more  retired 
secrets. — Lix-ke. 

2.  Make  anything  consistent. 

The  great  men  among  the  ancients  understood 
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how  to  reconcile  manual  labour  with  affairs  of  state. 
— Locke. 

Questions  of  right  and  wrong 
Which  though  our  consciences  have  reconciled, 
My  learning  cannot  answer. 

Southern,  Spartan  Dame. 
Some  figures  monstrous  and  mishaped  appear, 
Considered  singly,  or  beheld  too  near ; 
Which  but  proportion'd  to  their  light  or  place, 
Due  distance  reconciles  to  form  and  erace. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  i.  171. 

3.  Restore  to  favour. 

So  thou  shalt  do  ...  for  every  one  that  erreth  and 
for  him  that  is  simple ;  so  shall  ye  reconcile  the 
house. — Ezekiel,  xlv.  20. 

Let  him  live  before  thee  reconciled. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  39. 

4.  Reconsecrate  a  church. 

Not  consecrating  and  reconciling  churchyards 
with  so  many  ceremonies,  and  opinion  of  efficacy 
and  necessity,  as  in  the  church  of  Rome. — Puller, 
Moderation  of  the  Clmrcli  of  England,  p.  327. 

5.  Re-establish.    Latinism. 

She  them  besought,  during  their  quiet  treague, 
Into  her  lodging  to  repaire  awhile 
To  rest  themselves,  and  grace  to  reconcile. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  ii.  2,  33. 

Reconcile,  v.  n.     Become  reconciled. 

Your  thoughts,  though  m'uch  startled  at  first,  re- 
concile to  it. — Archbishop  Sancroft,  Sermons,  p.  104. 

Reconcilement,  .v. 

1.  Renewal   of  kindness ;    favour  restored ; 
reconciliation  :  (this  latter  being  the  com- 
moner word). 

Iniury  went  beyond  all  degree  of  reconcilement.— 
Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Creature  so  fair !  his  reconcilement  seeking, 
His  counsel  whom  she  had  displeased. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  943. 

On  one  side  great  reserve,  and  very  great  resent- 
ment on  the  other,  have  en  flamed  animosities,  so  as 
to  make  all  reconcilement  impracticable.— Swift. 

2.  Friendship  renewed. 

No  cloud 

Of  anger  shall  remain  :  but  peace  assured 
And  reconcilement.    Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  262. 

Reconciler*  s.     One  who  reconciles. 

a.  By  renewing1  friendship  between  others. 

He  not  only  attained  his  purpose  of  uniting  dis- 
tant parties  unto  each  other,  but,  contrary  to  the 
usual  fate  of  reconcilers,  gained  them  to  himself.- - 
Bishop  Fell,  Life  of  Hammond. 

Thus  the  clergy  stood  between  the  two  hostila 
races  in  the  new  constitution  of  society — the  recon- 
cilers, the  pacifiers,  the  harmonisers  of  the  hostile 
elements.— Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity, 
b.  iii.  ch.  v. 

b.  By  discovering  the  consistence  between 
propositions. 

Part  of  the  world  know  how  to  accommodate 
St.  James  and  St.  Paul  better  than  some  late  re- 
concilers.— Norris. 
Reconciliation,  s. 

1.  Renewal  of  friendship. 

2.  Agreement  of  things  seemingly  opposite  ; 
solution  of  seeming  contrarieties. 

These  distinctions  of  the  fear  of  God  give  us  a 
clear  and  easy  reconciliation  of  those  seeming  in- 
consistencies of  Scripture,  with  respect  to  this  affec- 
tion.— Rogers. 

3.  Atonement ;  expiation. 

He  might  be  a  merciful  and  faithful  high  priest  in 
things  pertaining  to  God,  to  make  reconciliation  for 
the  sins  of  the  people.— Hebrews,  ii.  17. 

Reconciliatory.  adj.     Able,  having  the  ten- 
dency to,  reconcile. 

These  rcconciliatory  papers  fell  under  the  eyes  of 
some  grave  divines. — Bishop  Hall,  Specialities  of  his 
Life. 
Recondense.  v.  a.     Condense  anew. 

In  the  heads  of  stills  and  necks  of  eolipiles,  such 
vapours  quickly  are  by  a  very  little  cold  recondetised 
into  water. — linyle. 

Recondite,  adj.      [Lat.    reconditux.']      Hid- 
den ;  secret ;  profound  ;  abstruse. 

Doubtless  there  will  be  great  plenty  of  unctuous 
spirituous  matter,  when  the  most  inward  and  re- 
condite spirits  of  all  things  shall  be  dis|odged  from 
their  old  close  residences,  and  scattered  into  the  air. 
— Glanville,  On  the  Pre-ex'istence  of  Souls,  ch.  xiv. 

He  asserts  that  this  was  the  recondite  sense  of 
Moses  his  words.— Bishop  Bull,  Works,  iii.  1168. 

A  disagreement  between  thought  and  expression 
seldom  happens,  but  among  men  of  more  recondite 
studies  and  deep  learning. — Felton,  Dissertation  on 
Reading  the  Classicks. 

Reconduct.  v.  a.     Conduct  again. 

Wander'st  thou  within  this  lucid  orb. 
And  stray'd  from  those  fair  fields  of  light  above, 
4  z  2 
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Amidst  this  new  creation  want'st  a  guide, 
To  reconduct  thy  steps  ? 

Dryden,  State  of  Innocence,  ii.  1. 

Reconfirm,  v.  a.     Establish  again. 

And  so  being  reconfirmed,  upon  the  thirtieth  of 
August  in  the  year  16t>7,  he  sent  Secretary  Maurice, 
&c. — Lord  Clarendon,  Life,  iii.  835. 
Reconjoin.  v.  a.    Join  anew. 

Some  liquors,  although  colourless  themselves, 
when  elevated  into  exhalations,  exhibit  a  conspicu- 
ous colour,  which  they  lose  again  when  reconjoined 
into  a  liquor. — Boyle. 

Reconnaissance,  s.  [Fr.]  In  Strategy,    Ex- 
ploration ;  view  of  field. 

A  day  or  two  were  necessarily  devoted  by  the 
generals  and  admirals  to  a  personal  examination  of 
the  Bay  of  Bomarsund,  and  the  fortifications  to  be 
attacked.  They  all  went  in  in  the  Lightning,  and 
1 1  (.'reconnaissance  resulted  in  their  cordial  adoption 
dthe  plans  previously  proposed  by  the  admirals. — 
1'onge,  Naval  History  of  Great  Britain. 

Reconnoiter.  v.  a.     [Fr.  reconnoitre,  pres. 
part.  reconnaissant.~]     Examine  ;  view. 

The  histories  of  all  our  former  wars  are  trans- 
mitted to  us  in  our  vernacular  idiom.  I  do  not  find, 
in  any  of  our  chronicles,  that  Edward  the  third  re- 
connoitered  the  enemy,  though  he  often  discovered 
the  posture  of  the  French,  and  as  often  vanquished 
them . — A  ddison. 

She  reconnoitres  fancy's  airy  band. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  ii. 

Porus  had  stationed  posts  at  various  points  up 
and  down  the  river  to  watch  the  enemy's  motions, 
and  Alexander  spent  some  time  reconnoitring  the 
country  on  the  rijrht  bank.— Bishop  Thirlwall,  His- 
tory of  Greece,  ch.  liii. 

Reconquer,  v.  a.     Conquer  again. 

Chatterton  undertook  to  reconquer  Ogier.— Sir  J, 
Davies. 
Reconsecrate,  v,  a.     Consecrate  anew. 

If  a  church  should  be  consumed  by  fire,  it  shall, 
in  such  a  case,  be  reconsecrated. — Ayliffe,  Parergon 
Juris  Canonici. 

Reconsider,  v.  a.     Turn  in  the  mind  over 
and  over. 

Reconsider  from  time  to  time,  and  retain  the 
friendly  advice  which  I  send  you.— Lord  Chester- 

Reconsideration,  s.  Consideration  afresh. 
If  an  induction  conflicts  with  stronger  inductions, 
or  with  conclusions  capable  of  being  correctly  de- 
duced from  them,  then,  unless  on  re-consideration 
it  should,  appear  that  some  of  the  stronger  induc- 
tions have  been  expressed  with  greater  universality 
than  their  evidence  warrants,  the  weaker  one  must 
give  way.— J.  S.  Mill,  System  of  Logic,  b.  iii.  ch.  iv. 
18. 

Reconsolate.  v.  a.   Comfort  again,  or  afresh. 
Hare. 

I  should  think  myself  unworthy  for  ever  of  that 
love  she  bare  me,  if  in  this  case  I  were  fit  to  comfort 
you.    But  it  is  that  only  God  who  can  reconsolate 
us  both ;  who,  when  he  hath  called  now  one  and 
then  another  of  his  own  creatures  unto  himself,  will 
unclasp  the  final  book  of  his  decrees,  and  dissolve 
the  whole.— (Sir  II.  Wotton,  Remains,  p.  439. 
Reconstruct,    o.  a.      Build   up,    constitute, 
construct,  afresh. 

He  had  to  reconstruct  what  he  had  been  so  suc- 
cessful in  demolishing. — Macaulay,  History  of  Eng- 
land, ch.  x. 
Reconstruction,  s.    Reconstitution. 

He  had   pulled  a  government  down.     The  far 
harder  task  of  reconstruction  was  now  to  be  per- 
formed.— Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.x. 
Reconvene.  0.  n.     Assemble  anew. 

A  worse  accident  fell  out  about  the  time  of  the 
two  houses  reconvening,  which  made  a  wonderful 
impression.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand 
Rebellion. 
Reconversion,  s.     Second  conversion. 

Pope  Gregory  the  first,  being  zealously  moved 
for  the  reconversion  of  this  English  nation,  sent 
hither  Austin  the  monke  with  other  his  associates.— 
Weever. 

That  he  did  return  to  the  communion  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  is  certain.  The  date  of  his  recon- 
version, as  far  as  we  know,  has  never  been  men- 
tioned by  any  biographer.  We  believe  that,  if  we 
place  it  at  this  time,  we  do  no  injustice  to  the  cha- 
racter either  of  Wycherley  or  James.— Macaulay, 
Critical  and  Historical  Essays,  Comic  Dramatists 
of  the  Restoration. 
Reconvert,  v.  a.  Convert  again. 

The  East-Saxons,  who  had  expelled  their  bishop 
Mellitus  and   rsnounced   the  faith,  were   by  the 
menus  of  Oswi  reconverted.  —  Milton,  Histoj*y  of 
England,  b.  iv. 
Reconvey.  v.  a.     Convey  again. 

As  rivers  lost  in  seas,  some  secret  vein 
Thence  reconveys,  there  to  be  lost  again. 

Sir  J.  Detiham,  Cuoper's  Hill. 
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Record,  v.  a.  [Fr.  recorder  ;  Lat.  recordor."] 

1.  Register  anything  so  that  its  memory  may 
not  be  lost. 

I  call  heaven  and  earth  to  record  this  day  against 
you,  that  I  have  set  before  you  life  and  death.— 
Deuteronomy,  xx.  19. 

Those  things  that  are  recorded  of  him,  and  of  his 
uncleanness  and  impiety,  are  written  in  the  chro- 
nicles of  the  kings  —1  Esdras,  i.  42. 

I  made  him  my  book,  where  my  soul  recorded 
The  history  of  all  my  secret  thoughts. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III,  iii.  5. 
He  shall  record  a  gift 
Here  in  the  court,  of  all  he  dies  possess'd, 
Unto  his  son  Lorenzo. 

Id.,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iy.  1 . 

They  gave  complex  ideas  names,  that  they  might 
the  more  easily  record  and  discourse  of  those  things 
they  were  daily  conversant  in.— Locke. 

2.  Celebrate ;  cause  to  be  remembered  so- 
lemnly. 

So  even  and  morn  recorded  the  third  day. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  338. 

3.  Recite ;  repeat ;  tune.     Obsolete. 

If  his  ditties  bene  so  trimly  dight, 
I  pray  thee,  Hobbinol,  record  some  one. 

Spemer,  Shepherd's  Calendar,  April. 
They  long'd  to  see  the  day,  to  hear  the  lark 
Record  her  hymns,  and  chant  her  carols  blest. 

Fairfax. 

4.  Call  to  mind.     Latinism. 

Being  returned  to  his  mother's  bowre, 
In  solitary  silence  far  from  wight, 
He  isan  record  the  miserable  stowre, 
In  which  his  wretched  love  lay  day  and  night 
For  his  deare  sake. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iv.  12, 19. 

Record,  v.  n.     Sing  a  tune ;  play  a  tune. 

To  the  lute 

She  sung,  and  made  the  night-bird  mute, 
That  still  records  with  n.oan. 

Shakespear,  Pericles,  iv.  Gower. 
Ye  may  record  a  little,  or  ye  may  whistle. 
As  time  shall  minister:  but  for  main  singing, 
Pray  ye  satisfy  yourselves ;  away,  be  careful. 

Beaumont  and  Fletclier,  Monsieur  Thomas. 

0  sweet,  sweet ;  how  the  birds  record  too ! 

lid.,  Pilgrim. 

Record,  s.  [the  accent  of  the  verb  is  always 
on  the  last  syllable ;  of  the  noun  it  is, 
theoretically,  on  the  first;  the  legal  pro- 
nunciation, however,  is  record.]  Register; 
authentic  memorial. 

The  king  made  a  record  of  these  things,  and 
Mardocheus  also  wrote  thereof.  —  Estlier,  xii.  4, 
apocrypha. 

Is  it  upon  record  ?  or  else  reported 
Successively,  from  age  to  age  ? 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iii.  1. 
It  cannot  be 

The  Volscians  dare  break  with  us. — 
We  have  record  that  very  well  it  can  ; 
And  three  examples  of  the  like  have  been. 

Id.,  Coriolanus,  iv.  6. 
An  ark,  and  in  the  ark  his  testimony, 
The  records  of  his  covenant. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  251. 
Of  such  a  goddess  no  time  leaves  record, 
Who  burn'd  the  temple  where  she  was  adored. 

Dryden. 

If  he  affirms  such  a  monarchy  continued  to  the 
flood,  I  would  know  what  records  he  has  it  from.— 
— Locke. 

Though  the  attested  copy  of  a  record  be  good 
proof,  yet  the  copy  of  a  copy,  never  so  well  attested, 
will  not  be  admitted  as  a  proof  in  judicature. — Id. 

Thy  elder  look,  great  Janus !  cast 
Into  the  long  records  of  ages  past ; 
Review  the  years  in  fairest  action  drest. 

Prior,  Carmen  Seculare  for  tlie  year  1700. 

Recordance.  s.    Remembrance.     Rare. 

The  state  of  Israel,  Judah,  and  their  kings. 
This  booke  againe  againe  recordance  brings. 

Howell,  Familiar  Epistles :  Itiotj.    (Nares 
by  H.  and  W.) 

Recordation.  s.  [Lat.  recordatio,  -onis.'j 
Remembrance.  Hare. 

1  never  shall  have  length  of  life  enough, 
To  rain  upon  remembrance  with  mine  eyes, 
That  it  may  grow  and  sprout  as  high  as  heaven 
For  recordation  to  my  noble  husband. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part II.  ii.  3. 
Make  a  recordation  to  my  soul 
Of  every  syllable  that  here  was  spoke. 

Id.,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  v.  2. 
A  man  of  the  primitive  temper,  when  the  church 
by  lowliness  did  flourish  in  high  examples,  which  I 
have  inserted  as  a  due  recordation  of  his  virtues, 
having  been  much  obliged  to  him  for  many  favours. 
—Sir^H.  Wotton. 

Recorder,  s.     One  who  records. 
1 .  As  one  whose  business  is  to  register  any 
events. 
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I  but  your  recorder  am  in  this, 
Or  mouth  and  speaker  of  the  universe, 

A  ministerial  notary ;  for  'tis 
Not  I,  but  you  and  fame  that  make  this  verse. 

Donne,  Poems,  p.  167. 

2.  Judicial  officer  in  a  city  or  borough  who 
kept  the  rolls,  and  sat  in  minor  causes. 

I  ask'd,  what  meant  this  wilful  silence  P 
His  answer  was,  the  people  were  not  used 
To  be  spoke  to  except  by  the  recorder. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iii.  7. 

The  office  of  recorder  to  this  city  being  vacant, 
five  or  six  persons  are  soliciting  to  succeed  him.— 
Swift. 

3.  Kind  of  flute;  wind  instrument. 

The  shepherds  went  among  them  and  sang  an 
eclogue,  while  the  other  shepherds,  pulling  out  re- 
corders, which  possest  the  place  of  pipes,  accorded 
their  musick  to  the  other's  voice. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

In  a  recorder,  the  three  uppermost  holes  yield  one 
tone,  which  is  a  note  lower  than  the  tone  of  the  first 
three. — Bacon. 

The  figures  of  recorders,  and  flutes  and  pipes,  are 
straight ;  but  the  recorder  hath  a  less  bore,  and  a 
greater  above  and  below.— Id. 
Recoucn.  v.  n.     Lie  down  again. 

Thou  mak'st  the  night  to  overvail  the  day  ; 
Then  lions'  whelps  lie  roaring  for  their  prey, 
And  at  thy  powerful  hand  demand  their  food ; 
Who  when  at  morn  they  all  recouch  again, 
Then  toiling  man  till  eve  pursues  his  pain. 

Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Recount,  v.  a.      [Fr.  raconter.~\     Relate  in 
detail ;  tell  distinctly. 

Bid  him  recount  the  fore-recited  practices. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  i.  2. 
How  1  have  thought  of  these  times, 
I  shall  recount  hereafter.        Id.,  Julius  Caesar,  i.  2. 
Plato  in  Timseo  produces  an  Egyptian  priest,  who 
recounted  to  Solon  out  of  the  holy  books  of  Egypt 
the  story  of  the  flood  universal,  which  happened 
long  before  the  Grecian  inundation.— Sir  W.  lialeigh, 
History  of  the  World. 

The  talk  of  worldly  affairs  hindereth  much, 
although  recounted  with  a  fair  intention:  we  speak 
willingly,  but  seldom  return  to  silence.— Jeremy 
Taylor,  Guide  to  Devotion. 

Say,  from  these  glorious  seeds  what  harvest  flows, 
Recount  our  blessings,  and  compare  our  woes. 

Dryden. 
Recountment.  s.     Relation  ;  recital. 

When  from  the  first  to  last,  betwixt  us  two, 
Tears  our  recountments  had  most  finely  bathed ; 
As  how  I  came  into  that  desart  place. 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  iv.  3. 
Recoup,  v.  a.      [Fr.  recouper,  from  coup  = 
blow,  stroke.]     Make  good. 

Why  should  the  manager  be  grudged  his  ten  per 
cent,  when  ...  it  would  be  the  means  of  securing  to 
the  shareholders  dividends  that  in  three  or  four 
years  would  recoup  their  whole  capital  f— Saturday 
Review,  p.  151,  August  1, 1868. 
Recourse,  s.  [Lat.  recursus ;  Fr.  recours.~\ 

1 .  Frequent  passage. 

Not  Priamus  and  Hecuba  on  knees. 
Their  eyes  o'ergalled  with  recourse  of  tears. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  (Jressida,  v.  3. 

2.  Return  ;  new  attack. 

Preventive  physick,  by  purging  noxious  humours 
and  the  causes  of  diseases,  preventeth  sickness  in 
the  healthy,  or  the  recourse  thereof  in  the  valetudi- 
nary.—Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

3.  Return;  recurrence. 

The  course  and  recourse  of  times  and  accidents. — 
Proceedings  against  Garnet,  Ee.  2,  b. :  1606. 

How  necessary,  or  how  convenient  at  least,  the 
certain  recourses  of  seasons  made  by  the  heavenly 
bodies  are  ! — Barrow,  Exposition  on  the  Creed. 

4.  Application  as  for  help  or  protection. 

Thus  died  this  great  peer,  in  a  time  of  yreat  re- 
course unto  him  and  dependance  upon  him,  tha 
house  and  town  full  of  servants  and  suitors. — Sir  H. 
Wotton,  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

The  council  of  Trent  commends  the  making  re- 
course not  only  to  the  prayers  of  the  saints,  but  to 
their  aid  and  assistance.— Bishop  Stillimj fleet. 

Can  any  man  think,  that  this  privilege  was  at 
first  conferred  upon  the  church  of  Rome,  and  the 
Christians  in  all  ages  had  constant  recourse  to  it 
for  determining  their  differences ;  and  yet  that  that 
very  church  should  now  be  at  a  loss  where  to  find 
it?— Archbishop  Tillotson. 

All  other  means  have  fail'd  to  move  her  heart, 
Our  last  recourse  is  therefore  to  your  art. 

Dryden,  Tyrannick  Love,  iv.  1. 

5.  Access. 

The  doors  be  lockt, 
That  no  man  hath  recourse  to  her  by  night. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  1. 
Recourse,  r.  n.     Return. 

For  a  little  pause,  he  stood  without  flame;  the 
flame  departing  and  recoursing  thrice  ere  the  wood 
tooke  strength  to  be  the  sharper  to  consume  him. — 
fox,  Acts  and  Monuments  iif  (lie  Church,  Thomas 
BUney. 
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Slecourseful.  mlj.     Moving  alternately 

In  that  recourseful  deep. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  SOUR  i. 
Recover,    v.  a.      [Fr.  recouvrer ;  Lat.  recu 

pero.~\ 
] .  Restore  from  sickness  or  disorder. 

Would  God  my  lord  were  with  the  prophet  that  is 
in  Samaria ;  for  lie  would  recover  him  of  his  lenrosv 
— 2  Kings,  v.  3. 

The  clouds  dispell'd,  the  sky  resumed  her  light 
And  nature  stood  recover'd  of  her  fright. 

Dryden,  Theodore  and  Houoria,  336. 
i  2.  Repair. 

Should  we  apply  this  precept  only  to  those  who 
are  concerned  10  recover  time  they  have  lost  it 
would  extend  to  the  whole  race  of  mankind  — 
Rogers. 

Even  good  men  have  m;my  failings  and  lapses  to 
lament  and  recover. — Id. 

3.  Regain  ;  get  again. 

Every  of  us,  each  for  his  self,  laboured  how  tu  re- 
cover him,  while  he  rather  daily  sent  us  companions 
of  our  deceit,  than  ever  returned  in  any  sounii  and 
faithful  manner. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Stay  a  while  ;  and  we'll  debate, 
By  what  safe  means  the  crown  may  be  recovered. 
Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iv.  7. 

The  spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  he  hull 
anointed  me  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor . 
and  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind.— Luke,  iv.  18. 

Once  in  forty  years  cometh  a  pope,  that  casteth 
his  eye  upon  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  to  recover  it  to 
the  church.— Bacon. 

These  Italians,  in  despight  of  what  could  be  done 
recovered  'i'iliaventum.  — Knolles,  History  of  tli'c 
Turks. 

I  who  erewhile  the  happy  garden  sung, 
By  one  man's  disobedience  lost,  now  sing 
Recover'd  Paradise  to  all  mankind, 
By  one  man's  firm  obedience. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  i.  1. 

Any  other  person  may  join  with  him  that  is  in- 
jured, and  assist  him  in  recovering  from  the  offender 
so  much  as  may  make  satisfaction.— Locke. 

4.  Release. 

That  they  may  recover  themselves  out  of  the  snare 
of  the  devil,  who  are  taken  captive  by  him  at  iiis 
will. — 2  Timothy,  ii.  26. 

5.  Attain  ;  reach ;  come  up  to. 

The  forest  is  not  three  leagues  off; 
If  we  recover  that,  we're  sure  enough. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  v.  1. 

Recover,  v.  n.    Grow  well  from  a  disease, 
or  any  evil. 

Isaiah  said,  Take  a  lump  of  figs.  And  they  took 
and  laid  it  on  the  boil,  and  he  recovered.— I  Kiiu/s 
xx.  7. 

Adam,  by  this  from  the  cold  sudden  damp 
Recovering,  his  scatter'd  spirits  return'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  293. 
Recover,  s.    Recovery.     Rare. 

1'le  witness  when  i.  had  recovered  him, 
The  prince's  head  being  split  against  a  rocke 
Past  all  recover. 

Tragedy  of  Hoffman :  1631.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Recoverable,  adj.     [Fr.  recuuvrable.'}     Ca- 
pable of  being  recovered. 

1.  Possible  to  be  restored  from  sickness. 

2.  Possible  to  be  regained. 

A  prodigal's  course 

Is  like  the  sun's,  but  not  like  his,  recoverable,  1  fear. 
S/takespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iii.  4. 
They  promised  the  good  people  ease  in  the  matter 
of  protections,  by  which  the  debts  from  parliament 
men  and  their  followers  were  not  recoverable- 
Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellwn, 
Recovery,  s. 

1.  Restoration  from  sickness. 

Your  hopes  are  regular  and  reasonable,  though 
in  temporal  affairs;  such  as  are  deliverance  from 
enemies,  and  recovery  from  sickness.— Jeremy  Tay- 
lor, Rule  and  Jjxercises  of  Holy  Living. 

The  sweat  sometimes  acid,  is  a  sign  of  recovery 
after  acute  distempers.— Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature 
and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

2.  Power  or  act  of  regaining. 

What  should  move  me  to  undertake  the  recovery 
of  this  drum,  being  not  ignorant  of  the  impossibi- 
lity 'r—Sha/cespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  iv.  1. 

These  counties  were  the  keys  of  Normandy : 
But  wherefore  weeps  Warwick,  my  valiant  son?— 
For  grief  that  they  are  past  recovery. 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  i.  1. 

Mario  Sanudo  lived  about  the  fourteenth  age,  a 
man  full  of  zeal  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land. 
—Arbuthnot,  Tables  of  ancient  Coins,  tVeights.and 
Measures. 

3.  Act  of  cutting  off  an  entail. 

The  spirit  of  wantonness  is  sure  scared  out  of 
him  ;  if  the  devil  have  him  not  in  fee  simple,  with 
fine  and  recovery.— Sfuikespear,  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  iv.  2. 
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Recreant,  adj.  [N.Fr.  from  Lat.  re  +  credo  = 
believe  again ;  give  up  a  creed  or  claim ; 
retract.] 

I.  Cowardly;  meanspirited ;  subdued. 

Let  be  that  lady  debonaire, 
Thou  recreant  knight,  and  soon  thyself  prepare 
To  battle.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen 

Dost 

Thou  wear  a  lion's  hide  ?  doff  it  for  shame, 
And  hang  a  calf's  skin  on  those  recreant  limbs. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  iii.  1. 
Here  standeth  Thomas  Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk, 
On  pain  to  be  found  false  and  recreant. 

Id.,  Richard  II.  i.  3. 

The  knight,  whom  fate  and  happy  chance 
Shall  with  his  friends  to  victory  advance, 
And  grace  his  arms  so  far  in  equal  fight 
From  out  the  bars  to  force  his  opposite,  _ 
Or  kill,  or  make  him  recreant  on  the  plain, 
The  prize  of  valour  and  of  love  shall  gain. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  ii.  411. 

'2.  Apostate;  false. 

Like  a  recreant  Jew,  he  calls  for  stones.— Milton, 
Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

Who  for  so  many  benefits  received, 
Turn'd  recreant  to  God,  ingrate  and  false, 
And  so  of  all  true  good  himself  despoil'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iii.  137. 

Recreate,  v.  a.     Create  anew. 

Father  of  heaven !  . . . 
Thou  mad'st,  and  govern'st  ever ;  come, 
And  re-create  me,  now  grown  ruinous. 

Donne,  Poems,  p.  336. 

Recreate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  recreatm,  pass.  part,  of 
recreo,  from  creo  =  I  create;  recreatio, 
-onis ;  Fr.  recreerJ] 

1.  Refresh  after  toil;    amuse  or  divert  in 

weariness. 

He  hath  left  you  all  his  walks, 
And  to  your  heirs  for  ever :  common  pleasures, 
To  walk  abroad  and  recreate  yourselves. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Ceesar,  iii.  2. 

Necessity  and  the  example  of  St.  John,  who  re- 
created himself  with  sporting  with  a  tame  partridge, 
teach  us,  that  it  is  lawful  to  relax  our  bow,  but  not 
suffer  it  to  be  unstrung.— Jeremy  Taylor. 

Painters,  when  they  work  on  white  grounds,  place 
before  them  colours  mixt  with  blue  and  green,  to 
recreate  their  eyes,  white  wearying  and  paining  the 
sight  more  than  any.— Dryden. 

2.  Delight;  gratify. 

These  ripe  fruits  recreate  the  nostrils  with  their 
aromatic!;  scent.— Dr.  H.  More,  Divine  Dialogues. 

He  walked  abroad,  which  he  did  not  so  much  to 
recreate  himself,  as  to  obey  the  prescripts  of  his 
physician.— Bishop  Fell,  Life  of  Hammond. 

3.  Relieve;  revive. 

Take  a  walk  to  refresh  yourself  with  the  open  air, 
which  inspired  fresh  doth  exceedingly  recreate  the 
lungs,  heart,  and  vital  spirits. — Harvey,  Discourse 
on  Consumptions. 
Recreate,  v.  n.     Take  recreation. 

They  suppose  the  souls  in  purgatory  have  liberty 
to  recreate.— L.  Addison,  Account  of  the  present 
State  of  the  Jews,  p.  121. 
Recreated,  part.  adj.     Created  anew. 

Where  then  are  the  regenerated  thrones  and  do- 
minions ?  where  are  the  re-created  principalities  and 
powers  ?— -Bishop  Pearson,  Exposition  of  the  Creed, 
art,  ii. 
Recreation,  s. 

1.  Relief  after  toil  or  pain ;   amusement  in 
sorrow  or  distress. 

The  chief  recreation  she  could  find  in  her  anguish, 
was  sometime  to  visit  that  place,  where  first  she  was 
happy  as  to  see  the  cause  of  her  unhap.— Sir  P. 
'ney. 

I'll  visit 

.e  chapel  where  they  lie  ;  and  tears,  shed  there, 
"1  be  my  recreation. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iii.  2. 
The  great  men  among  the  antients  understood 
3W  to  reconcile  manual  labour  with  affairs  of  state ; 
and  thought  it  no  lessening  to  their  dignity  to  make 
the  one  the  recreation  to  the  other.— Locke,  Thoughts 
on  Education. 

2.  Refreshment;  amusement;  diversion. 

You  may  have  the  recreation  of  surprizing  tho0' 
with  admiration,  who  shall  hear  the  deaf  person 
pronounce  whatsoever  they  shall  desire,  without 
your  seeming  to  guide  him.— Holder,  Elements  of 
Speech. 

Nor  is  that  man '  less  deceived,  that  thinks  to 
maintain  a  constant  tenure  of  pleasure,  by  a  conti- 
nual pursuit  of  sports  and  recreations :  for  all  these 
things,  as  they  refresh  a  man  when  weary,  so  they 
weary  him  when  refreshed.— South,  Sermons. 
Recreative,  adj.     Refreshing  ;  giving  relief 
after  labour  or  pain  ;  amusing ;  diverting. 

Let  tho  music  be  recreative,  and  with  some 
strange  changes.— Bacon,  Essays,  Of  Masques  and 
Triumphs. 
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Let  not  your  recreations  be  lavish  spenders  o 
your  time ;  but  chuse  such  as  arc  health  ful,  recrea- 
tive, and  apt  to  refresh  you :  but  at  no  hand  dwel" 
upon  them. — Jeremy  Taylor. 

The  access  these  trifles  gain  to  the  closets  of 
ladies,  seem  to  promise  such  easy  and  recreative 
experiments,  which  require  but  little  time  or  charge 
— Boyle. 

Recrement,  s.    [Lat.  recrementum.']  Dross  ; 
spume  ;  superfluous  or  useless  parts. 

Of  all  the  visible  creatures  that  God  hath  made, 
none  is  so  pure  and  simple  as  light :  it  discovers  all 
the  foulness  of  the  most  earthly  recrements,  it 
mixeth  with  none  of  them. — Bishop  Hall,  Remains, 
p.  41. 

The  vital  fire  in  the  heart  requires  an  ambient 
body  of  a  yielding  nature,  to  receive  the  superfluous 
serosities  and  other  recrements  of  the  blood.  — 
Boyle. 

liecrementitious.  adj.     Drossy. 

As  sensation  will  be  the  consequence  of  the  ideal 
aliment  to  the  mind,  so  muscular  motion  will  be  the 
expulsion  of  the  recrementitious  part  of  it.— Reid, 
Inquiry  into  tlie  human  Mind. 

Recriminate,  v.  n.     Return  one  accusation 
with  another. 

It  is  not  my  business  to  recriminate,  hoping  suf- 
ficiently to  clear  myself  in  this  matter. — Bishop 
Stilling  fleet. 

How  shall  such  hypocrites  reform  the  state, 
On  whom  the  brothels  can  recriminate? 

Tate,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  ii.  51. 

Recriminate,  v.  a.     Accuse  in  return. 

Didnot  Joseph  lie  under  black  infamy  ?  he  scorned 
so  much  as  to  clear  himself,  or  to  recriminate  the 
strumpet.— South,  Sermons. 

Recrimination,  s.  Return  of  one  accusation 
with  another. 

Publick  defamation  will  seem  disobliging  enough 
to  provoke  a  return,  which  again  begets  a  rejoinder, 
and  so  the  quarrel  is  carried  on  with  mutual  re- 
criminations.— Dr.  H.  More,  Government  of  tlie 
Tongue. 

Occupied  in  that  way,  an  august  National  Assem- 
bly becomes  for  us  little  other  than  a  Sanhedrim  of 
Pedants, . . .  and  its  loud  debatings  and  recrimina- 
tions about  Rights  of  Man, Eight  of  Peace  and  War, 
Veto  suspensif,  Veto  absolu,  what  are  they  but  so 
many  Pedant's-curses, '  May  God  confound  you  for 
your  Theory  of  Irregular  Verbs  ! ' — Carlyle,  French 
Revolution,  pt.i.  b.  vi.  ch.  v. 

Recriminatory,  adj.  Retorting  accusation. 
They  [the  opposition]  seem  to  have  been  so  en- 
tirely occupied  with  the  defence  of  the  French  di- 
rectory, so  very  eager  in  finding  recriminatory 
precedents  to  justify  every  act  of  its  intolerable  in- 
solence.— Burke  on  the  French  Revolution,  letter  iii. 

Recrudency.  s.     State    of   becoming    sore 
again ;  relapse. 

If  the  wound  be  not  ripped  up  again,  and  come 
to  a  recrudency  by  new  foreign  succours,  I  think 
that  no  physician  will  go  on  much  with  letting 
blood  'in  declinatione  morbi.'  —  Bacon,  Letter  to 
Secretary  Cecil,  p.  15 :  1657. 

Recruit,  v.  a.     [N.Fr.  recroislre ;  Mod.  Fr. 
recroitre  =  grow  afresh  ;  past.  part.  recru.~\ 
I.  Repair  by  new  supplies  anything  wasted. 

He  was  longer  in  recruiting  his  flesh  than  was 
usual ;  but  by  a  milk  diet  he  recovered  it. —  Wise- 
man, Surgery.  ' 

Increase  thy  care  to  save  the  sinking  kind ; 
With  greens  and  flow'rs  recruit  their  empty  hives, 
And  seek  fresh  forage  to  sustain  their  lives. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  tlie  Georgics,  iv.  363. 
Her  cheeks  glow  the  brighter,  recruiting  their 

colour ; 
As  flowers  by  sprinkling  revive  with  fresh  odour. 

Granmlle. 

This  sun  is  set,  but  see  in  bright  array 
What  hosts  of  heavenly  lights  recruit  the  day ! 
Love  in  a  shining  galaxy  appears 
Triumphant  still.  Id. 

Seeing  the  variety  of  motion,  which  we  find  in  the 
world  is  always  decreasing,  there  is  a  necessity  of 
conserving  and  recruiting  it  by  active  principles ; 
such  as  are  the  cause  of  gravity,  by  which  planets 
and  comets  keep  their  motions  in  their  orbs,  and 
bodies  acquire  great  motion  in  falling.  —  Sir  I. 
Newton. 

•2.  Supply  an  army  with  new  men. 

He  trusted  the  earl  of  Holland  with  the  command 
of  that  army,  with  which  he  was  to  be  recruited 
and  assisted.  —  Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the 
Grand  Rebellion. 

Recruit,  v.  n.     Raise  new  soldiers. 

The  French  have  only  Switzerland  besides  their 
own  country  to  recruit  in;  and  we  know  the  diffi- 
culties they  meet  with  in  getting  thence  a  single 
regiment.— Addison. 

Recruit,  s. 

1.  Supply  of  anything  wasted:  (in  the  ex- 
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tract  from  Pope  as  a  substitute  for  some- 
thing wanting). 

Whatever  nature  has  in  worth  deny'd. 
She  gives  in  large  recruits  of  needful  pride. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  ii.  205. 

The  endeavour  to  raise  new  men  for  the  recruit  of 
the  army  found  opposition.— Lord  Clarendon,  His- 
tory of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

'2.  New  soldiers. 

The  powers  of  Troy 

With  fresh  recruits  their  youthful  chief  sustain  ; 
Not  theirs  a  raw  and  unexperienced  train, 
But  a  firm  body  of  embattled  men.  Dryden. 

Recruiter,  s.  One  who  recruits ;  one  who 
supplies  a  company  with  new  members. 

After   this   he    [Christopher   Love]    was    made 
minister  of  St.  Ann's  church  near  to  Aldersgate,  a 
recruiter  of  the  assembly  of  divines,  and  at  length 
minister  of  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence.— A.  Wood, 
Fasti  Oxonienses,  ii.  7-1, 1st  ed. 
Recruiting:,  part.  adj.     Enlisting  recruits  : 
('The  Recruiting  Officer'  is  the  name  of 
a  play  by  Farquhar;  see  also  next  entry). 
Recruiting:,  verbal  abs.    Act  of  one  who  re- 
cruits. 

'  I  go  with  you  in  all  you  say  on  our  vile  system  of 
recruiting.  From  what  I  see  at  Netley  I  should  say 
that  we  are  now  tapping  the  lowest  strata  of  the 
population  for  recruits.  Not  above  one  in  five  of 
the  men  sent  here  for  medical  examination  previous 
to  enlistment  can  be  accepted.  The  shilling  of  tho 
recruiting  serjeant  appears  in  most  cases  to  have 
been  the  last  resource  against  absolute  want.'  This, 
then,  is  the  result  of  our  costly  and  utterly  discre- 
ditable and  indefensible  system  of  recruiting.  — 
Times  Newspaper,  August,  1868. 

Rectangle,  s.  Figure  having  four  sides,  of 
which  the  opposite  ones  are  equal,  and  all 
its  angles  right  angles. 

The  mathematician  considers  the  truth  and  pro- 
perties belonging  to  a  rectangle  only  as  it  is  in  idea 
in  his  own  mind.— Locke. 
Rectangle,  adj.     Having  a  right  angle. 

If  all  Athens  should  decree  that  in  recta ngle  tri- 
angles the  square,  which  is  made  of  the  side  that 
subtendeth  the  right  angle,  is  equal  to  the  squares 
which  are  made  of  the  sides  containing  the  right 
angle,  geometricians  would  not  receive  satisfaction 
without  demonstration. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errours. 

Rectangular,  adj.  Right  angled ;  having 
angles  of  ninety  degrees. 

Bricks  moulded  in  their  ordinary  rectangular 
form,  if  they  shall  be  laid  one  by  another  in  a  level 
row  between  any  supporters  sustaining  the  two 
ends,  then  all  the  pieces  will  necessarily  sink.— Sir 
H.  Wotton,  Elements  of  Architecture. 
Rectangularly,  adv.  In  a  rectangular 
manner  ;  with  right  angles. 

At  the  equator,  the  needle  will  stand  rectangu- 
larly ;  but  approaching  northward  toward  the 
tropic,  it  will  regard  the  stone  obliquely.— Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Rectifiable.  adj.  Capable  of  being  set 
right. 

The  natural  heat  of  the  parts  being  insufficient 
for  a  perfect  and  thorough  digestion,  the  errors  of 
one  concoction  are  not  rectiftable  by  another.— Sir 
T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 
Rectification,  s. 

1.  Act  of  setting  right  what  is  wrong. 

To  the  cure  of  melancholy  the  rectification  of 
air  is  necessarily  required.—  Burton,  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,  p.  257. 

It  behoved  the  Deity  to  renew  that  revelation  from 
time  to  time,  and  to  rectify  abuses  with  such  autho- 
rity for  the  renewal  and  rectification,  as  was  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  the  truth  of  what  was  revealed.—- 
Forbes. 

2.  In  Chemistry.     Drawing  anything  over 
again  by  distillation,  to  make  it  yet  higher 
or  finer. 

At  the  first  rectification  of  some  spirit  of  salt  In  a 
retort,  a  single  pound  afforded  no  less  than  sis  ounces 
of  phlegm.— Boyle. 

Rectified,  part.  adj.  Improved  by  redistilla- 
tion. 

The  skin  hath  been  kept  white  and  smooth  for 
above  fifteen  years,  by  being  included  with  rectified 
spirit  of  wine  in  a  cylindrical  glass.— Grew,  Museum. 

Rectifier,  s.     One  who  rectifies. 

1.  One  who  sets  right  what  is  wrong. 

I  fly  for  justice  and  relief  into  the  hands  of  that 
great  rectifier  of  saddles,  and  lover  of  mankind, 
Dr.  B.— Swift,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  §  10. 

2.  One  employed  in  the  process  of  rectifying 
by  distillation. 
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One  Casper  von  Roen  is  understood  to  have  passed 
the  whole  Heldenbuch  through  his  alembic  in  the 
fifteenth  century;  but,  like  other  rectifiers,  instead 
of  purifying  it,  to  have  drugged  it  only  with  fiercer 
ingredients  to  suit  the  sick  appetite  of  the  time. — 
Carlyle,  Critical  and  Miscellcmeous  Essays,  The 
Nibelungen  Lied. 

3.  Instrument  that  shows  the  variation  of  the 
compass,  in  order  to  rectify  the  course  of 
a  ship. 

Rectify,  v.  a. 

1.  Make  right;  reform;  redress. 

That  wherein  unspunder  times  have  done  amiss, 
the  better  ages  ensuing  must  rectify  as  they  may. — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

It  shall  be  bootless 

That  longer  you  defer  the  court,  as  well 
For  your  own  quiet,  as  to  rectify 
What  is  unsettled  in  the  king. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  4. 

Where  a  long  course  of  piety  has  purged  the  heart 
and  rectified  the  will,  knowledge  will  break  in  upon 
such  a  soul,  like  the  sun  shining  in  his  full  might.— 
South,  Sermons. 

If  those  men  of  parts,  who  have  been  employed  in 
vitiating  the  age,  had  endeavoured  to  rectify  and 
amend  it,  they  needed  not  have  sacrificed  their  good 
sense  to  their  fame.— Addison. 

2.  Exalt  and  improve  by  repeated  distilla- 
tion. 

Rectilinear,  adj.  Consisting  of,  constituted 
by,  right  lines. 

This  image  was  oblong  and  not  oval,  but  termi- 
nated with  two  rectilinear  and  parallel  sides  and 
two  semicircular  ends. — Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 
The  rays  of  light,  whether  they  be  very  small 
bodies  projected,  or  only  motion  and  force  propa- 
gated, are  moved  in  right  lines ;  and  whenever  a 
ray  of  light  is  by  any  obstacle  turned  out  of  its  rec- 
tilinear way,  it  will  never  return  into  the  same  rec- 
tilinear way,  unless  perhaps  by  very  great  accident. 
— Ibid. 
Rectilineous.  adj.  Same  as  preceding. 

There  are  only  three  rectilineous  and  ordinate 
figures,  which  can  serve  to  this  purpose;  and  in- 
ordinate or  unlike  ones  must  have  been  not  only  less 
elegant,  but  unequal.— Ray. 

Rectitude.  *.  [Fr.;  Lat.  rectitudo,  from 
rectus  =  right.] 

1.  Straightness  ;  not  curvity. 

2.  Rightness  ;    uprightness ;    freedom  from 
moral  curvity  or  obliquity. 

Faith  and  repentance,  together  with  the  rectitude 
of  their  present  engagement,  would  fully  prepare 
them  for  a  better  life.— Eikon  Basilike. 

Calm  the  disorders  of  thy  mind,  by  reflecting  on 
the  wisdom,  equity,  and  absolute  rectitude  of  all  his 
proceedings. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

3.  Right   judgment ;    due  deliberation  and 
decision. 

They  perceive  a  result,  but  they  think  little  of  the 
multitude  of  concurrences  and  rectitudes  which  go 
to  form  it. — Paley,  Natural  neology,  ch.  ix.  §  6. 

As  the  agreement  in  a  scientific  opinion  among 
competent  judges  widens  its  area,  the  chances  of 
rectitude  increase,  and  the  chances  of  error  dimi- 
nish, in  a  perpetually  accelerated  ratio. — Sir  G.  C. 
Lewis,  On  the  Influence  of  Authority  in  Matters  of 
Opinion,  ch.  iii. 

Rector,  s.     [Fr.  recteur ;  Lat.  rector, ,] 

1.  Ruler ;  lord ;  governor. 

God  is  the  supreme  rector  of  the  world,  and  of  all 
those  subordinate  parts  thereof. — Sir  M.  Hale,  Ori- 
gination of  Mankind. 

When  a  rector  of  an  university  of  scholars  is 
chosen  by  the  corporation  or  university,  the  election 
ought  to  be  confirmed  by  the  superior  of  such  uni- 
versity.—Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

2.  Parson  of  an  unimpropriated  parish. 

A  parson  is  one  that  hath  full  possession  of  all  the 
rights  of  a  parochial  church. . . .  He  is  sometimes 
called  the  rector,  or  governor,  of  the  church.— Sir 
W.  Blackstone,  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Eng- 
land. 
Kectoress.  s.  Rector's  wife.  Rare. 

In  this  way  the  worthy  rectoress  consoled  herself. 
— Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair. 

Rectorial,  adj.  Belonging  to  the  rector  of 
a  parish. 

Wood  is  in  some  countries  a  rectorial,  and  in 
some  a  vicarial  tithe. — Sir  W.  Blackstone,  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Laws  of  England. 
Rectorship.  *.     Rank  or  office  of  rector. 

Had  your  bodies 

No  heart  among  you  ?  or  had  you  tongues  to  cry 
Against  the  rectorship  of  judgement? 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  ii.  3. 
Rectory,  s.     See  extract. 

A  rectory  or  parsonage  is  a  spiritual  living,  com- 
posed of  land,  tithe  and  other  oblations  of  the  people, 
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separate  or  dedicate  to  God  in  any  congregation  for 
the  service  of  his  church  there,  and  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  governour  or  minister  thereof,  to  whose 
charge  the  same  is  committed. — Sir  H.  Spelman. 

Redress,  s.     Female  ruler.     Hare. 

Great  mother  Fortune,  queen  of  human  state, 
Redress  of  action,  arbitress  of  fate, 
To  whom  all  sway,  all  power,  all  empire  bows, 
Be  present  and  propitious  to  our  vows ! 

£.  Jonson,  Sejanus. 
Rectrix.  s, 

1.  Rectress,  of  which  it  is  the  Latin  form. 
Hare  ;  not  naturalised. 

AJate  queen  rectrix  prudently  commanded,  &c. — 
Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of  some  Years'  Travels  into 
Africa  and  the  Great  Asia. 

2.  In  Ornithology  (plural,  rectrices).    Chief 
feathers  in  the  tails  of  birds,  which  act  as 
rudders  in  regulating  the  direction  of  their 
flight. 

Recubation.  s.  [Lat.,  from  cumbo  =  I  lie 
down ;  pret.  cubui.']  Act  of  lying  or 
leaning. 

Whereas  our  translation  renders  it  sitting,  it  can- 
not have  that  illation,  for  the  French  and  Italian 
translations  express  neither  position  of  session  or 
recubation.—Sir  T.  Browne. 

Recule.  v.  n.  [Fr.  reculer."]  Recoil,  of 
which  it  is  the  older  form. 

When  Hector  and  the  Trojans  would  have  set 
fire  on  the  Greek  ships,  Teucer  with  his  bow  made 
them  recule  back  again. — Ascham,  Toxophilus. 

[They]  forced  them,  however  strong  and  stout 
They  were,  as  well  approved  in  many  a  doubt, 
Back  to  recule.        Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  v.  11, 47. 

Recumb.  v.  n.  [Lat.  recumbo.~\  Lean  ;  re- 
pose. 

The  king  makes  an  overture  of  pardon  and  favour 
unto  you,  upon  condition  that  any  one  of  you  will 
recumb,  rest,  lean  upon,  or  roll  himself  upon  the 
person  of  his  son.— Barrow,  Exposition  of  the 
Creed,  serin,  iv. 

What  shall  we  think  of  the  loud  and  repeated 
cries  ...  of  a  faith  justifying  the  most  hardened 
sinners  in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  ? 
Of  a  faith  which  so  justifies,  that  the  justified  can 
fall  no  more?  Of  a  faith  which  consists  in  lolling, 
rolling,  and  recumbing  on  Christ  P— Allen,  No  Ac- 
ceptance with  God  by  Faith  only,  p.  23 :  1761. 

Recumbence,  s.  Act  of  reposing,  or  resting 
in  confidence. 

Instead  of  this  7rAr)po<£opi'a,  some  of  our  divines 
bring  in  a  recumbence  or  reliance  upon  Christ  for 
justification  and  salvation,  which  is  not  exposed  to 
the  former  dilemma,  and  may  stand  for  justifying 
faith,  if  it  may  properly  be  called  faith  at  all ; 
whereof  there  may  be  some  doubt.— Lord  North, 
Light  to  Paradise,  p.  54 :  1682. 
Recumbency,  s. 

1.  Posture  of  lying  or  leaning. 

In  that  memorable  shew  of  Germanicus,  twelve 
elephants  danced  unto  the  sound  of  musick,  and 
after  laid  them  down  in  tricliniums,  or  places  of  fes- 
tival recumbency. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

But  relaxation  of  the  languid  frame, 
By  soft  recumbency  of  outstretch'd  limbs, 
Was  bliss  reserved  for  happier  days. 

Cowper,  Task,  The  Sofa. 

We  know,  again,  that  long-continued  recumbency, 
even  with  wakefulness  (providing  the  wakefulness 
is  not  the  result  of  disorder) .  is  followed  by  a  certain 
renewal  of  strength ;  though  a  renewal  less  than 
that  which  would  have  followed  the  greater  inac- 
tivity of  slumber.— Herbert  Spencer,  Inductions  of 
Biology. 

2.  Rest ;  repose. 

When  the  mind  has  been  once  habituated  to  this 
lazy  recumbency  and  satisfaction  on  the  obvious 
surface  of  things,  it  is  in  danger  to  rest  satisfied 
there. — Locke. 

Recumbent,  adj.     [Lat.  recumbens,  -entis.~] 

1.  Lying  ;  leaning. 

The  Roman  recumbent,  or  more  properly  accum- 
bent,  posture  in  eating  was  introduced  after  the 
first  Punick  \var.—Arbu/hnot. 

Aloft  recumbent  o'er  the  hanging  ridge 
The    brown    woods   waved,   while    ever-trickling 

springs 

Wash'd  from  the  naked  roots  of  oak  and  pine 
The  crumbling  soil. 

Akenside,  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  b.  ii. 

2.  Reposing ;  inactive ;  listless. 

Shall  Heaven,  which  gave  us  ardour,  and  has 

shewn 

Her  own  for  man  so  strongly,  not  disdain 
What  smooth  emollients  in  theology, 
Recumbent  virtue's  downy  doctors  preach  ? 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  iv. 
Recuperation,  s.     [Lat.  recuperatio,  -onis.j 
Recovery  of  a  thing  lost. 
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The  reproduction  or  recuperation  of  the  sanre 
thintr  that  was  before. — Dr.  H.  More,  Mystery  of 
Godliness,  p.  -iti> :  1060. 
Recur,  v.  n.     [Lat.  recurro  ;  Fr.  recourir.'] 

1.  Come  back  to  the  thought ;  revive  in  the 
mind. 

The  idea  I  have  once  had  will  be  unchangeably 
the  same,  as  long  as  it  recurs  the  same  in  my  me- 
mory.— Locke. 

In  this  life  the  thoughts  of  God  and  a  future 
state  often  offer  themselves  to  us  ;  they  often  spring 
up  in  our  minds,  and,  when  expelled,  recur  again.— 
Calamy. 

A  line  of  the  golden  verses  of  the  Pythagoreans 
recurring  on  the  memory,  hath  often  guarded  youth 
from  a  temptation  to  vice. —  Watts. 

When  any  word  has  been  used  to  signify  an  idea, 
that  old  idea  will  recur  in  the  mind  when  the  word 
is  heard.— Id. 

2.  Have  recourse  to  ;  take  refuge  in. 

If  to  avoid  succession  in  eternal  existence,  they 
recur  to  the  punctum  stans  of  the  schools,  they  will 
thereby  very  little  help  us  to  a  more  positive  idea  of 
infinite  duration. — Locke. 

The  second  cause  we  know,  but  trouble  not  our- 
selves to  recur  to  the  first.  —  Archbishop  Wake, 
Preparation  for  Death. 

Recure.  v.  a. 

1.  Recover;  regain. 

You  shall  recure  my  right. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

2.  Recover  from  sickness  or  labour ;  find  a 
remedy  or  cure  for. 

Pleaseth  you  ponder  your  suppliant's  plaint, 
Caused  of  wrong  and  cruel  constraint, 
Which  I  your  poor  vassal  daily  endure ; 
And  but  your  goodness  the  same  recure, 
Am  like  for  desperate  doole  to  die. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar. 

Through  wise  handling  and  fair  governance, 
I  him  recured  to  a  better  will, 
Purged  from  drugs  of  foul  intemperance.          Ibid, 

This  noble  isle  doth  want  her  proper  limbs ; 
Her  face  defaced  with  scars  of  infamy : . . . 
Which  to  recure  we  heartily  solicit 
Your  gracious  self  to  take  on  you  the  charge 
And  kingly  government  of  this  your  land. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iii.  7. 

These  my  observations,  and  collections  in  my 
reading,  accept,  gentle  reader;  and  the  slips  pass 
over  with  a  gentle  eye,  as  slips  of  youth ;  which 
more  mature  years  may  recure.  if  God  prosper  and 
second.— Lightfoot,  Miscellanies,  p.  20;5 :  1629. 

Thy  death's  wound 

Which  he  who  comes  thy  Saviour  shall  recure, 
Not  by  destroying  Satan,  but  his  works 
lu  thee  and  in  thy  seed. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  392. 

Recure.  s.     Recovery ;  remedy. 

Pale  malady  was  placed 
Sore  sick  in  bed,  her  colour  all  forgone ; . . . 
Her  breath  corrupt ;  her  keepers  every  one 
Abhorring  her ;  her  sickness  past  recure. 

Sackville,  Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  induction. 

Whatsoever  fell  into  the  enemies'  hands,  was  lost 

without  recure :  the  old  men  were  slain,  the  young 

men  led  away  into  captivity.— Knolles,  History  of 

the  Turks. 

Recureless.  adj.  Incapable  of  remedy.  Hare. 

Whether  ill  tendment,  or  recureless  pain, 
Procure  his  death ;  the  neighbours  all  complain, 
The  unskil  ul  leech  murder'd  his  patient 
By  poison  of  some  foul  ingredient ! 

Bishop  Hall,  Satires,  ii.  4. 

Recurrence,  s.     Return  (often  periodical). 

Although  the  opinion  at  present  be  well  sup- 
pressed, yet,  from  some  strings  of  tradition  and 
fruitful  recurrence  of  error,  it  may  revive  in  tbe 
next  generation.— (Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Recurrent,  adj.  [Lat.  recurrens,  -entis, 
pres.  part,  of  recurro  =  I  run  back ;  pass, 
part.  recursus.~] 

1.  Returning  from  time  to  time. 

Next  to  lingering  durable  pains,  short  intermit- 
tent or  swift  recurrent  pains  precipitate  patients 
unto  consumptions. — Harvey. 

2.  Returning    in   place :    (as,  '  the  recurrent 
nerve,'  in  Anatomy). 

Recursion,  s.     Return. 

One  of  the  assistants  told  the  recursions  of  the 
other  pendulum  hanging  in  the  free  air.— Boyle. 
Recurvate.  v.  a.     [Lat.  recurvatus.~\     Bend 
back. 

Recurvated.  part.  adj.     Bent  back. 

The  upper  mandible  of  the  saury  is  slightly  recur- 
vated. — Pennant. 
Recurvation.  s.     Flexure  backwards. 

Ascending  first  into  a  capsulaty  reception  of  the 
br«ast  bone  by  a  serpentine  recui'vation,  it  ascend- 
eth  again  into  the  neck.— air  T.  Mruuine,  Vulgar 
Errours. 
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lecurvous.  adj.  [Lat.  recurvus."]  Bent 
backward. 

I  have  not  observed  tails  in  all ;  but  in  others  I 
have  observed  long  recurvous  tails,  longer  than  their 
bodies. — Derham . 

lecusancy .  s.  Tenets  of  a  recusant ;  non- 
conformity. 

The  penalty  or  sanction  for  recusancy  was  not 
loss  of  life  or  limb,  or  whole  state,  but  only  a  pecu- 
niary mulct  and  penalty ;  and  that  also,  until  they 
would  submit  and  conform  themselves.  —  Sir  E. 
Coke,  Proceedings  against  Garnett,  H.  2,  b. :  1606. 

The  penalties  of  recusancy  wert-  particularly  hard 
upon  women,  who,  as  I  have  observed  in  another 
place,  adhered  longer  to  the  old  religion  than  the 
,  other  sex  ;  and  still  more  so  upon  those  who  had  to 
pay  for  their  scruples.  It  was  proposed  in  parlia- 
ment, but  with  the  usual  fate  of  humane  sugges- 
tions, that  husbands  goin.s;  to  church  should  not  be 
liable  for  their  wives'  recusancy.  But  they  had  the 
alternative  afterwards  of  letting  their  wives  lie  in 
prison  or  paying  101.  a  month. — Hallam,  Constitu- 
tional History  of  England,  ch.  vii.  note. 

The  banishments  and  contact  with  Geneva  under 
Queen  Mary;  the  papal  bulls  which  engendered 
recusancy  under  Queen  Elizabeth;  the  association 
of  Puritanism  in  the  seventeenth  century  with  the 
movement  in  favour  of  popular  freedom ;  the  politi- 
cal influences  of  the  Revolution  of  168S.— Gladstone, 
The  State  in  its  Relations  with  the  Church,  ch.  vii. 

tecusant.  s.  [Lat.  recusans,  -antis,  pres. 
part,  of  recuso  =  refuse,  reject.]  One  who 
refuses  to  acknowledge  the  king's  supre- 
macy in  matters  of  religion ;  non-conform- 
ist; one  who  refuses  any  terms  of  com- 
munion or  society. 

But  sith  our  Church  him  disciplined  so  sore, 
He,  rank  recusant,  comes  to  church  no  more. 

Sir  J.  Dames.  Wit's  Bedlam :  1615. 
Were  all  corners  ransacked,  what  a  multitude  of 
recusants  should  we  find  upon  a  far  differing  ac- 
count from  that  of  conscience !— Dr.  H.  More,  Decay 
of  Christian  Piety. 

The  catholics  were  disappointed  by  an  act  inflict- 
ing new  penalies  on  recusants,  and  especially  debar- 
ring them  from  educating  their  children  according 
to  their  consciences. — Hallam,  Constitutional  His- 
tory of  England,  ch.  vii. 

aecusant.  adj.  Refusing  to  conform;  re- 
fusing to  take  certain  oaths. 

They  demand  of  the  lords,  that  no  recusant  lord 
might  have  a  vote  in  passing  that  act.— Lord  Claren- 
don, History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

accusation.  *.  In  Law.  Act  of  requiring 
a  judge  not  to  try  a  cause  in  which  he  is 
supposed  to  be  personally  interested. 

accusative,  adj.     Opposed  ;  refusing. 

The  act  of  the  will  produces  material  and  perma- 
nent events  ;  it  is  acquisitive  and  effective  or  recu- 
sative  and  destructive,  otherwise  than  it  is  in  any 
other  faculties.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Ductor  Dubitan- 
tium,  ii.  442.  (Ord  MS.) 

Recuse.  v.  a.  [Fr.  recuser ;  Lat.  recuso.'] 
Refuse. 

The  humility,  as  well  of  understanding  as  man- 
ners of  the  fathers,  will  not  let  them  be  troubled, 
when  they  are  recused  as  judges. — Sir  K.  Digby. 

A  judge  may  proceed  notwithstanding  my  appeal, 
unless  I  recuse  him  as  a  suspected  judge. — Ayliffe, 
Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

Red.  adj.  [A.S.  rced.~]  Having  the  colour 
of  blood,  of  one  of  the  primitive  colours, 
which  is  subdivided  into  many ;  as  scarlet, 
vermilion,  crimson. 

His  eyes  shall  be  red  with  wine,  and  his  teeth 
white  with  milk.— Genesis,  xlix.  12. 

Look  I  so  pale  f — 
Ay,  and  no  man  in  the  presence, 
But  his  red  colour  hath  forsook  his  cheeks. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  ii.  1. 
Bring  me  the  fairest  creature  northward  born, 
To  prove  whose  blood  is  reddest. 

Id.,  Mercliant  of  Venice,  ii.  1. 
His  eyes  dart  forth  red  flames  which  scare  the 

night, 

And  with  worse  fires  the  trembling  ghosts  affright. 

Cowley. 
The  thunder, 

Wing'd  with  red  lightning  and  impetuous  rage, 
Perhaps  hath  spent  his  shaft,  and  ceases  now 
To  bellow  through  the  vast  and  boundless  deep. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  17±. 
The  angelick  squadron  bright 
Turn'd  fiery  red.  Ibid.  iv.  977. 

If  red  lead  and  white  paper  be  placed  in  the  red 
light  of  the  coloured  spectrum,  made  in  a  dark 
chamber  by  the  refraction  of  a  prism,  the  paper  will 
appear  more  lucid  than  the  red  lead,  and  therefore 
reflects  the  mi-making  rays  more  copiously  than 
red  lead  doth.— Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 
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Red.  s.     Red  colour. 

The  sixth  red  was  at  first  of  a  very  fair  and  lively 
scarlet,  and  soon  after  of  a  brighter  colour,  being 
very  pure  and  brisk,  and  the  best  of  all  the  reds.— 
Sir  I.  Newt/m,  On  Optic/en. 

The  George  and  garter  dangling  from  that  bed, 
Where  tawdry  yellow  strove  with  dirty  red. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iii.  303. 

Redact,  v.  a.     [Lat.  redactus,  puss.  part,  of 
reduyo  =  I   bring    back  ;    redaclio,  -cm'.?.] 
Force ;  reduce  or  shape  into  form.  Obsolete. 
He  cursed  Petrarch  for  redacting  verses  into  son- 
nets ;  which,  lie  said,  was  like  that  tyrant's  bed, 
where  some  who  were  too  short  were  racked,  and 
others  too  long  cut  short. — Drummond,  Conversa- 
tions of  B.  Jonstm. 

Plants  they  had,  but  metals  whereby  they  might 
make  use  of  those  plants,  and  redact  them  into  any 
form  for  instruments  of  work,  were  yet,  till  Tubal- 
Cain,  to  seek. — liishop  Hall,  Sermon  on  Man. 

Redactor,  s.      [Lat.;   Fr.  redacteur.~\      One 
who  puts  anything  into  shape. 

The  primeval  My  thus,  were  it  at  first  philosophical 
truth,  or  were  it  historical  incident,  floats  too  vaguely 
on  the  breath  of  men ;  each  successive  singer  and 
redactor  furnishes  it  with  new  personages,  new 
scenery,  to  please  a  new  audience;  each  has  the 
privilege  of  inventing  and  the  far  wider  privilege  of 
borrowing  and  new  modelling  from  all  that  have 
preceded  him. — Carlyle,  Critical  and  Miscellaneous 
Essays,  The  Nibelungtn  Lied. 

Redan.    s.      [Fr.]      Fortification  with  two 

faces,  forming  a  salient  angle. 
Redargue,  v.  a.  [Yr.redargutr;  Lat.  redar- 
guo.\     Refute ;  convict. 

The  last  wittily  redargues  the  pretended  finding 
of  coin,  graved  with  the  image  of  Augustus  Csesar, 
in  the  American  mines. — Hakewill,  Apology. 

Whosoever  he  is,  that  mourns  merely  upon  the 
account  of  the  party  deceased,  doth  necessarily  re- 
dargue himself  of  unbelief.— Smith,  Portrait  of  Old 
Age,  p.  200. 

Redargution.  s.     Refutation.    Obsolete. 

My  purpose  is  at  this  time  to  note  only  omissions 
and  deficiencies,  and  not  to  make  any  redargution 
of  errors. — Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  b.  ii. 

A  redargution  and  check  to  impudent  and  daring 
inquirers.— Bishop  Rust,  Discovery  of  Truth,  §  16. 
Redbreast,  s.      Native   bird   of  the   genus 
Rubecula  ;  so  called  from  the  colour  of  its 
breast;  Robin;  Robin- redbreast;  ruddock. 
No  burial  this  pretty  babe 

Of  any  man  receives, 
But  robin  redbreast  painfully 
Did  cover  him  with  leaves. 

Old  Ballad,  The  Children  in  the  Wood. 
The  redbreast,  sacred  to  the  household  gods . . . 
In  joyless  fields  arid  thorny  thickets  leaves 
His  shivering  mates,  and  pays  to  trusted  man 
His  annual  visit.  Thomson,  Seasons,  Winter. 

Redcoat,  s.    Name  of  contempt  for  a  sol- 
dier. 

The  fearful  passenger,  who  travels  late, 
Charged  with  the  carriage  of  a  paltry  plate, 
Shakes  at  the  moonshine  shadow  of  a  rush, 
And  sees  a  redcuat  rise  from  every  bush. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  x.  29. 
If  the  capitalists  will  give  up  their  redcoats,  I 
would  be  a  moral  force  man  to-morrow. — B.l>israeli, 
Sybil,  b.vi.  ch.iii. 

Redden,  v.  a.     Make  red. 

In  a  heav'n  serene,  refulgent  arms  appear, 
Redd'ning  the  skies,  and  glitt'ririg  all  around, 
The  temper'd  metals  clash. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid. 

Redden,  v.  n.    Grow,  blush,  become,  turn 
red. 

With  shame  they  reddened,  and  with  spite  grew 
pale.  Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal. 

Turn  upon  the  ladies  in  the  pit, 
And  if  they  redden,  you  are  sure  'tis  wit.    Addison. 

For  me  the  balm  shall  bleed,  and  amber  flow, 
The  coral  redden,  and  the  ruby  glow. 

Pope,  Windsor  Forest. 
Appius  reddens  at  each  word  you  speak, 
And  stares,  tremendous,  with  a  threat'ning  eye, 
Like  some  fierce  tyrant  in  old  tapestry. 

Id.,  Essay  on  Criticism. 

Reddening,  part.  adj.     Becoming  red. 

The  poor  inhabitant  beholds  in  vain 
The  redd'ning  orange  and  the  swelling  grain. 

Addison,  Letter  to  Lord  Halifax  from  Italy. 
Reddish,  adj.     Somewhat  red. 

A  bright  spot,  white,  and  somewhat  reddish.— Le- 
viticus, xiii.  19. 

Reddishness.  s.      Attribute    suggested    by 
Reddish;  redness. 

Two  parts  of  copper,  and  one  of  tin,  by  fusion 
brought  into  one  mass,  the  whiteness  of  the  tin  is 
more  conspicuous  than  the  reddishness  of  the  cop- 
per.— Boyle. 
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Redditlon.  *.  [Fr.  from  Lat.  reddo  =  Igive 
back  ;  with  two  d1  s,  from  do  =  I  give,  as  op- 
posed to  Redition.] 

1.  Restitution. 

She  [Ireland]  is  reduced  to  a  perfect  obedience, 
. . .  partly  by  voluntary  reddition  and  desire  of  pro- 
ti'ction,  and  partly  by  conquest.— Howett,  Vocall 
Forrest. 

2.  Explanation ;  representation. 

This  hipshot  grammarian  cannot  set  [it]  into 
right  frame  of  construction,  neither  here  in  the 
similitude,  nor  in  the  following  reddition  thereof. — 
Hilton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus,  §  4. 

In  most  interpreters  you  have,  in  this  place,  a  de- 
ficiency in  the  reddition  of  the  sense.— Knatchbult, 
Translation  of  Annotations  on  the  New  Testament, 
p.  159. 

Redditive.  adj.  [Lat.  redditivus.~]  Answer- 
ing to  an  interrogative. 

Conjunctions  discretive,  redditive,  conditional, . . . 
are  more  elegantly  used.— Instructions  for  Oratory. 
p.  20  :  Oxford,  1682. 

Reddle,  s.  See  extract :  (raddle  and  ruddle 
are  common  forms). 

Reddle  is  an  earth  of  the  metal  kind,  of  a  tolerably 
close  and  even  texture :  its  surface  is  smooth  and 
somewhat  glossy,  and  it  is  soft  and  unctuous  to  the 
touch,  staining  the  fingers  very  much :  in  England 
we  have  the  finest  in  the  world.— Sir  J.  Hill,  Ma- 
teria  Medico,. 
Rede.  s.  [A.S.  rced.~\  Counsel ;  advice. 

Such  mercy  He,  by  his  most  holy  reede, 
TJ  nto  us  taught.    Spenser,  Hymn  of  Heavenly  Love. 
Rede.  v.  a. 

1.  Advise. 

This  is  the  wandering  wood,  this  Errour's  den, 
A  monster  vile,  whom  God  and  man  does  hate, 
Therefore  I  rede  beware. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  1, 13. 

2.  Explain;    interpret:    (chiefly  used  with 
riddle). 

Come  read  me  my  riddle,  come  list  to  my  tale, 
And  tell  me  the  craft  of  bold  Allan-a-Dale. 

Sir  W.  Scott,  Rokeby. 

Her  mother  Ute,  to  whom  she  relates  the  vision, 
soon  redes  it  for  her.— Carlyle,  Critical  and  Miscel- 
laneous Essays,  The  Nibelungen  Lied. 

Redeem,  v.  a.  [Lat.  redimo  =  buy  back  ; 
from  emo  =  I  buy ;  pass.  part,  redemptus ; 
redemptio,  -onis.~\ 

1.  Ransom;  relieve  from  forfeiture  or  cap- 
tivity by  paying  a  price. 

The  kinsman  said,  I  cannot  redeem  it  for  myself, 
lest  I  mar  mine  inheritance.— Ruth,  iv.  6. 

2.  Rescue ;  recover. 

Redeem  Israel,  O  God,  out  of  all  his  troubles.— 
Psalms,  xxv.  22. 

If,  when  I  am  laid  into  the  tomb, 
I  wake  before  the  time  that  Romeo 
Comes  to  redeem  me,  there's  a  fearful  point. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  3. 

Thy  father 

Levied  an  army,  weening  to  redeem 
And  reinstal  me  in  the  diadem. 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  ii.  5. 
Redeem  from  this  reproach  my  wand'ring  ghost. 
Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  vi.  498. 

3.  Recompense ;  compensate ;  make  amends 
for. 

Waywardly  proud ;  and  therefore  bold,  because 
extremely  faulty ;  and  yet  having  no  good  thing  to 
redeem  these. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

This  feather  stirs,  she  lives ;  if  it  be  so, 
It  is  a  chance  which  does  redeem  all  sorrows 
That  ever  I  have  felt.    Sh'ikespear,  King  Lear,  v.  3. 

Having  committed  a  fault,  he  became  the  more 
obsequious  and  pliant  to  redeem  it.— Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Think  it  not  hard,  if  at  so  cheap  a  rate 
You  can  secure  the  constancy  of  fate, 
Whose  kindness  sent  what  does  your  malice  seem 
By  lesser  ills  the  greater  to  redeem.  Dryden. 

4.  Free  by  paying  an  atonement. 

Thou  hast  one  daughter, 
Who  redeems  nature  from  the  general  curse, 
Which  twain  have  brought  her  to. 

Sliakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

5.  Pay  the  penalty  of. 

Which  of  you  will  be  mortal  to  redeem 
Man's  mortal  crime  ?  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  214. 

6.  Perform  the  work  of  universal  redemp- 
tion ;  confer  the  inestimable  benefit  of  re- 
conciliation to  God. 

Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the 
law. — Galatians,  iii.  13. 

Redeemable,  adj.  Capable  of  being  re- 
deemed ;  capable  of  redemption. 

A  rent-charge  on  the  whole  lands,  redeemable  on 
the   crown's   paying   twenty  thousand  pounds. — 
Bishop  Berkeley,  Letters  :  1726. 
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Redeemer,  s.     One  who  redeems. 
1.  Ransomer. 

She  inflamed  him  so, 

That  he  would  abates  with  P.vrocles  Split, 
And  his  redeemer  challenged  for  his  foe. 
Because  he  had  not  well  maintained  his  right. 


2.  The  Saviour  of  the  world. 

I  every  day  expect  an  embassage 
From  my  Redeemer  to  redeem  me  hence ; 
And  now  in  peace  my  soul  shall  part  to  heaven. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  ii.  1. 
Man's  friend,  his  mediator,  his  design'd 
Both  ransom  and  Redeemer  voluntary. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  60. 
When  saw  we  thee  any  way  distressed,  and  re- 
lieved thee?  will  be  the  question  of  those  to  whom 
heaven  itself  will  be  at  the  last  day  awarded,  as 
having  ministered  to  their  Redeemer. — Boyle. 
Redeemless.  adj.    Incapable  of  redemption. 

The  duke,  the  hermit,  Lpdowick,  and  myselfe, 
Will  change  his  pleasures  into  wretched  and 
Redeemless  misery.          Tragedy  of  Hoffman :  1631. 

(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Redeliver.  v.  a. 

1.  Deliver  back;  return  to  the  sender. 

I  have  remembrances  of  yours, 
That  I  have  longed  long  to  redeliver. 

Sliakespear,  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 

Instruments  judicially  exhibited  are  not  of  the  \ 
acts  of  courts;  and  therefore  may  be  redelivered,  on 
the  demand  of  the  person  that  exhibited  them. — 
Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonioi. 

2.  Deliver  a  second  time;  return  to  the  same 
person. 

Redelivery.  s.     Act  of  delivering  back. 

I>id  ye  not  take  one  another  upon  the  terms  of 
re delivery,  when  you  should  be  called  forP — Bishop 
Hall,  Balm  of  Gilead. 

They  did  at  last  procure  a  sentence  for  the  re- 
delivery  of  what  had  been  taken  from  them.— Lord 
Clarendon,  Life,  iii.  546. 
Redemand.  v.  a.     Demand  back. 

Threescore  attacked  the  place  where  they  were 
kept  in  custody,  and  rescued  them  :  the  duke  re- 
demands  his  prisoners,  but  receiving  excuses,  re- 
solved to  do  himself  justice. — Addison. 
Redemption,  s.     [Fr.;  Lat.  redemptio."} 

1 .  Ransom  ;  release. 

Titter  darkness  his  place, 
Ordain' d  without  redemption,  without  end. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  614. 

2.  Purchase  of  God's  favour  by  the  death  of 
Christ. 

I  charge  you,  as  you  hope  to  have  redemption, 
That  you  depart,  and  lay  no  hands  on  me. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  4. 
The  Saviour  Son  be  glorified, 
Who  for  lost  man's  redemption  died. 

Dryden,  Veni  Creator  Spiritus. 

The  salvation  of  our  souls  may  be  advanced,  by 

firmly  believing  the  mysteries  of  our  redemption'; 

and  by  imitating  the  example  of  those  primitive 

patterns  of  piety.— Nelson. 

Redemptionary.  s.  ?  In  the  extract,  one 
who  gives  his  services  in  return  for  his 
passage. 

None  other  than  such  as  have  adventured  in  the 
first  voyage,  or  shall  become  adventurers,  in  this 
supply,  at  any  time  hereafter,  are  to  be  admitted  in 
the  said  society  but  as  redemptionaries,  which  will 
be  very  chargeable.  —  HacTcluyt,  Voyages,  vol.  iii. 
p.  176.  (Rich.) 
Redexnptory.  adj.  Paid  for  ransom. 

Omega  sings  the  exequies, 
And  Hector's  redemptory  price. 

Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Iliad. 
Redempture.  s.     Redeemer ;  source  of  re- 
demption. 

And  thou  most  mylde  mother,  and  vyrgyn  most 

pure, 

That  barest  sweet  Jesus  the  world's  redempture ; 
That  shinest  and  floryshest  as  flowre  moost  sure. 

Fabyan,  A.  D.  1326.    (Rich.) 
Redescend.  v.  n.    Descend  again. 

To  thee,  sweet  spirit,  I  return 
That  love  wherewith  my  heart  doth  burn  ; 
And  these  bless'd  notions  of  my  brain 
I  now  breathe  up  to  thee  again  : 
O,  let  them  redescend.  and  still 
My  soul  with  holy  raptures  fill ! 

Hoviell,  Letters,  iv.  52. 
Redeye,  s.     In  Icthyology.     Rudd. 

The  species  belonging  to  the  second  division  of 
the  genus  Leuciscus  of  Klein  have  the  dorsal  fin 
placed  so  far  behind  the  line  of  the  ventrals  as  to 
bring  it  over  the  space  between  the  ventral  and 
anal  fins.  To  this  second  division  belong  four  Bri- 
tish species,  the  largest  of  which,  the  rud/l,  or  red- 
eye, is  a  very  common  fish  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in 
various  localities  in  this  country. — Yarrell,  History 
of  British  Fishes. 
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Redgum.  s.     [ A. S.  gund  =  matter,   corrup- 
tion, pus.]   Disease  of  children  newly  born  : 
(etymologically ,    without    any    connection 
with  the  teeth  or  gums). 
Redhot.  adj.     Heated  to  redness. 

Iron  redhot  burneth  and  consumeth  not. —  Bacon. 

Is  not  fire  a  body  heated  so  hot  as  to  emit  light 

copiously  ?  for  what  else  is  a  redhot  iron  than  fire  P 

and  what  else  is  a  burning  coal  than  redhot  wood  ? 

— Sir  I.  Newton.  On  Opticks. 

The  redhot  metal  hisses  in  the  lake.  Pope. 

Redintegrate,  o.  a.     Restore;  make  new. 
Redintegrate  the  fame,  first,  of  your  house. 

B.  Jonson,  Magnetick  Lady. 
The  same  relation  is  an  excellent  security  to  redin- 
tegrate and  to  call  that  love  back,  which  folly  and 
trifling  accidents  would  disturb.— Jeremy  Taylor, 
Sermons,  The  Marriage  Ring. 
Redintegrate,    adj.      Restored  ;    renewed  ; 
made  new. 

Charles  VIII.  received  the  kingdom  of  France  in 
flourishing  estate,  being  redintegrate  in  those  prin- 
cipal members,  which  anciently  had  been  portions 
of  the  crown,  and  were  after  dissevered :  so  as  they 
remained  only  in  homage,  and  not  in  sovereignty. — 
— Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VIL 
Redintegration,  s. 

1.  Renovation;  restoration. 

They  kept  the  feast  indeed,  but  with  the  leaven 
of  malice,  and  absurdly  commemorated  the  redin- 
tegration of  his  natural  body,  by  mutilating  and 
dividing  his  mystical. — Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of 
Christian  Piety. 

2.  In  Chemistry.    See  extracts. 

Redintegration  chymists  call  the  restoring  any 
mixed  body  or  matter,  whose  form  has  been  de- 
stroyed, to  its  former  nature  and  constitution. 
— Quincy, 

He  but  prescribes  as  a  bare  chymical  purification 
of  nitre,  what  I  teach  as  a  philosophical  redintegra- 
tion of  it. — Boyle. 
Redisbourse.  v.  a.     Repay. 

Then  backe  againe, 

His  borrow'd  waters  forst  to  redisbourse. 
He  sends  the  sea  his  own  with  double  gaine. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iv.  3,  27. 
Redispose.  v.  a.     Adjust  or  dispose  anew. 

It  hath  been  shewn  that  spirit  hath  no  parts ;  and 
therefore  it  stands  in  need  of  no  reparation,  or  re- 
disposing  its  parts,  as  the  body  doth.— A.  Baxter, 
On  the  Soul,  \.  339. 

Redistribute,  v.  a.  Distribute,  deal  out,  or 
apportion  afresh. 

This  was  settled  by  redistributing  the  tickets. — 
Tlieodore  Hook,  Gilbert  Gurney. 
Redition.  s.  [Lat.  reditio,  -onis  ;  with  one  d, 
from  re  +  eo  =  l  go,  as  opposed  to  Reddi- 
tion.]     Return. 

Address  suite  to  my  mother;  that  her  meane 
May  make  the  day  of  your  redition  seene. 

Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  b.  vi. 
(Rich.) 

Redivived.  adj.  [Lat.  redivivus  ;  vivus  = 
alive.]  Made  to  live  again.  Rare. 

I  had  rather  spend  my  time  and  breath  in  exhort- 
ing all  good  Christians  to  keep  close  to  their  old 
tenets,  or  to  beware  of  all  either  new-devised  or  re- 
divived  erroursof  opinion.— Bishop  Hall,  Revelation 
Unrevealed,  s.  31.  (Rich.) 

Redness,  s.     Attribute  suggested  by  Red. 
There  was  a  pretty  redness  in  his  lips. 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  iii.  5. 
In  the  Red  Sea  most  apprehend  a  material  red- 
ness, from  whence  they  derive  its  common  deno- 
mination.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

Redolence,  s.     Sweet  scent. 

We  have  all  the  redolence  of  the  perfumes  we  burn 
upon  his  altars.— Boyle. 
Redolency.  s.    Redolence. 

Their  flowers  attract  spiders  with  their  redolency. 
— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Redolent,  adj.  [Lat.  redolens,  -entis,  pres. 
part,  of  redoleo  (oho  =  I  smell)  =  I  emit  a 
scent.]  Sweet  of  scent. 

Alas,  this  flourishing  floure  will  fade,  this  redolent 
rose  will  be  gone. — Bale,  Acts  of  English  Votaries, 
b.  i.  fol.  90. 

Thy  love  excels  the  joys  of  wine; 
Thy  odours,  O  how  redolent !  Sandys. 

Redouble,  v.  a.     [Fr.  redoubler.] 

1.  Repeat  in  return. 

So  ended  she ;  and  all  the  rest  around 
To  her  redoubled  that  her  undersong.          Spenser. 

2.  Repeat  often. 

They  were 

As  cannons  overcharged  with  double  cracks, 
So  they  redoubled  strokes  upon  the  foe. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  2. 
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3.  Increase  by  the  addition  of  the  same  quatv 
tity  over  and  over. 

Mimas  and  Parnassus  sweat, 
And  ..Etna  rages  with  redoubled  heat. 

Addison,  Translation  from  Ovid 

Story  of  Phaeton. 

Redouble,  v.  n.     Become  double,  or  twice 
as  much. 

If  we  consider  that  our  whole  eternity  is  to  take 
its  colour  from  those  hours  which  we  here  employ 
in  virtue  or  vice,  the  argument  redoubles  upon  us, 
for  putting  in  practice  this  method  of  passing  away 
our  time. — Addison,  Spectator. 

Redoubt.  *.     [Fr.  redoute.']     Outwork  of  a 
fortification ;  fortress. 

Every  great  ship  is  as  an  impregnable  fort,  and 
our  safe  and  commodious  ports  are  as  redoubts  to 
secure  them. — Bacon. 

Redoubtable,    adj.       [Fr.]       Formidable; 
terrible  to  foes. 

The  enterprising  Mr.  Lintot,  the  redoubtable  rival 
of  Mr.  Tonson,  overtook  me. — Pope. 

Redoubted,    adj.     [Fr.  redoute.']      Dread; 
awful ;  formidable. 

His  kingdom's  seat  Cleopolis  is  read, 
There  to  obtain  some  such  redoubted  knight, 
That  parents  dear  from  tyrant's  power  deliver  might. 
Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
So  far  be  mine,  my  most  redoubted  lord, 
As  my  true  service  shall  deserve  your  love. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  iii  &. 
Redound,  v.  n.     [Lat.  redundo.] 

1.  Be  sent  back  by  reaction. 

The  evil,  soon 

Driv'n  back,  redounded  as  a  flood  on  those 
From  whom  it  sprung. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  58, 
Nor  hope  to  be  myself  less  miserable 
By  what  I  seek,  but  others  to  make  such 
As  I,  though  thereby  worse  to  me  redound. 

Ibid.  ix.  128. 

2.  Conduce  in  the  consequence. 

As  the  care  of  our  national  commerce  redounds 
more  to  the  riches  and  prosperity  of  the  publick, 
than  any  other  act  of  government,  the  state  of  it 
should  be  marked  out  in  every  particular  reign  with, 
greater  distinction. — Addison. 

He  had  drawn  many  observations  together,  which 
very  much  redound  to  the  honour  of  this  prince.— 
Id. 

The  honour  done  to  our  religion  ultimately  re- 
dounds  to  God,  the  author  of  it.— Rogers,  Sermons. 

8.  Proceed  in  the  consequence. 

As  both  these  monsters  will  devour  great  quan- 
tities of  paper,  there  will  no  small  use  redound  from 
them  to  that  manufacture. — Addison,  Guardian, 
Redpoll.   *.      Native  song-bird,  with  some 
red  feathers  on  the  head,  of  the  genus 
Linota  (canescens,  linaria). 

The  mealy  redpole  .  . .  has  been  considered  to  be 
merely  a  larger  variety  of  the  lesser  redpole. . . .  The 
lesser,  or  more  common  redpole,  is  the  smallest  of 
the  British  linnets.— Yarrell,  History  of  British 
Birds. 
Redress,  v.  a.  [Fr.  redresser.~\ 

1.  Set  right ;  amend. 

In  yonder  spring  of  roses,  intermix'd 
With  myrtle,  find  what  to  redress  till  noon 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  218. 

2.  Relieve  ;  remedy ;  ease  :  (sometimes  used 
of  persons,  but  more  properly  of  things'). 

She  felt  with  me  what  I  felt  of  my  captivity,  and 
streight  laboured  to  redress  my  pain,  which  was  her 
pain.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

'Tis  thine,  O  king  1  the  afflicted  to  redress. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  i.  59. 

Lighter  affronts  and  injuries  Christ  commands  us 
not  to  redress  by  law,  but  to  bear  with  patience.— 
Kettlewell. 

In  countries  of  freedom,  princes  are  bound  to  pro- 
tect their  subjects  in  liberty,  property,  and  religion, 
to  receive  their  petitions,  and  redress  their  griev- 
ances.— Swift. 
Redress,  s. 

1.  Reformation;  amendment. 

To  seek  reformation  of  evil  laws  is  commendable, 
but  for  us  the  more  necessary  is  a  speedy  redress  of 
ourselves.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

2.  Relief;  remedy. 

No  humble  suitors  press  to  speak  for  right ; 
No,  not  a  man  comes  for  redress  to  thee. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  HI.  iii.  1. 

Such  people  as  break  the  law  of  nations,  all  na- 
tions are  interested  to  suppress,  considering  that 
the  particular  states,  being  the  delinquents,  can  give 
no  redress. — Bacon. 

Griefs  . . .  finding  no  redress,  ferment  and  rage. 
Nor  less  than  wounds  immedicable 
Rankle,  and  fester,  and  gangrene 
To  black  mortification. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  618. 


A  few  may  complain  without  reason  ;  but  tliero  i* 
occasion  for  redress  when  the  cry  is  universal.—  Sir 
W.  Davenant.  . 

One  who  gives  relief. 

Fair  majesty,  the  refuge  and  redress 
Of  those  whom  fate  pursues,  and  wants  oppress. 

Dryuen,  Translation  of  the  JSneid,  i.  838. 

jdreC'Ser.  s.  One  who  redresses  a  wrong ; 
one  who  affords  relief. 

Don  Quixote  of  the  Mancha,  the  righter  of  wrongs, 
the  redresser  of  injuries.— Shelton,  Translation  of 
Don  Quixote,  iv.  25. 
Usear.  v.  n.     See  extract. 

If  iron  be  too  cold,  it  will  not  feel  the  weight  of 
the  hammer,  when  it  will  not  batter  under  the  hain- 
'   mer;  and  if  it  be  too  hot,  it  will  redsear,  that  is, 
'   break  or  crack  under  the  hammer.— Moxon,  Me- 
cluniical  Exercises. 
•dshank.  5. 

Contemptuous  appellation  for  some  of  the 
1  people  of  Scotland  ;  nickname  given  to  the 
'  highlanders,  according  to  Dr.  Jamieson,  on 
account  of  their  bare  legs. 

He  sent  over  his  brother  Edward  with  a  power  of 
Scots  and  redshanks  unto  Ireland,  where  they  got 
fating.— Spenser. 

By  their  actions  we  might  rather  judge  them  to 
be  a  generation  of  highland  thieves  and  redshanks. 
—Milton,  Observations  on  the  Articles  of  Peace  be- 
tween the  Earl  of  Ormnnd  and  the  Irish. 
In  Ornithology.  Native  bird  of  the  genus 
Totanus  (species,  calidris,  fusca,  and  bar- 
tramia ;  the  last  two  rare). 

Redshanks  are  not  uncommon  in  Cornwall,  De- 
vonshire, and  Dorsetshire.  They  still  frequent 
Roinney  Marsh. . . .  The  redshank  is  found,  as  might 
be  expected,  in  Lincolnshire.— Yarrell,  History  of 
British  Birds. 

•dstart.  s.  [star£  =  tail.]  In  Ornithology. 
Native  bird  of  the  genus  Phcenicurus  (ruti- 
cilla  and  tithys;  the  latter  rare). 

The  redstart  is  a  summer  visitor  that  comes  to 
this  country  from,  the  South.— Yarrell,  History  of 
British  Birds. 
jdstreak.  s. 
Kind  of  apple. 

Let  every  tree  in  every  orchard  own 
The  redstreak  as  supreme.   J.  Philips,  Cyder,  \.  524. 

The  redstreak,  of  all  cyder  fruit,  hath  obtained 
the  preference,  being  but  a  kind  of  wilding,  and 
though  kept  long,  yet  is  never  pleasing  to  the  palate ; 
there  are  several  sorts  of  redstreak:  some  sorts  of 
them  have  red  veins  running  through  the  whole 
fruit,  which  is  esteemed  to  give  the  cyder  the  richest 
tincture.— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 
Cider  pressed  from  the  redstreak. 

Redstreak  he  quaffs  beneath  the  Chian  vine, 
Gives  Tuscan  yearly  for  thy  Scudmore's  wine. 

Smith. 

_'duce.  v.  a.     [Lat.  reduco ;  pass.  part,  re- 
ductus ;  reductio^  -onis.] 
Bring  back.     Obsolete. 

Abate  the  edge  of  traitors,  gracious  lord ! 
That  would  reduce  these  bloody  days  again. 

Shakes-pear,  Richard  III.  v.  4. 

Bring  to  the  former  state. 

It  were  but  just 

And  equal  to  reduce  me  to  the  dust, 
Desirous  to  resign  and  render  back 
All  I  received.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  747. 

Reform  from  any  disorder. 

That  temper  in  the  archbishop,  who  licensed  their 
most  pernicious  writings,  left  his  successor  a  very 
difficult  work  to  do,  to  reform  and  reduce  a  church 
into  order,  that  had  been  so  long  neglected,  and  so 
ill  tilled.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand 
Rebellion. 
Bring  into  any  state  of  diminution. 

A  diaphanous  body,  reduced  to  very  minute  parts, 
thereby  acquires  many  little  surfaces  in  a  narrow 
compass.— Boyle. 

His  ire  will  quite  consume  us,  and  reduce 
To  nothing  this  essential. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  96. 

The  ordinary  smallest  measure  is  looked  on  as  an 
unit  in  number,  when  the  mind  by  division  would 
reduce  them  into  less  fractions. — Locke. 
Degrade  ;  impair  in  dignity.         t 

There  is  nothing  so  bad  but  a  man  may  lay  hold 
of  something  about  it,  that  will  afford  matter  of  ex- 
cuse; nor  nothing  so  excellent,  but  a  man  may 
fasten  upon  something  belonging  to  it,  whereby  to 
reduce  it.— Archbishop  Tillotson. 
Bring  into  any  state  of  misery  or  mean- 
nrss. 

The  most  prudent  part  was  his  moderation  and 
indulwnrc,  not  reducing  them  to  desperation.— 
Arliuthunt,  Tablet  of  ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and 
Mtasuret. 
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7.  Subdue. 

Under  thee,  as  head  supreme, 
Thrones,  princedoms,  powers,  dominions  I  reduce. 
Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  319. 

8.  Bring  into  any  state  more  within  reach  or 
power. 

To  have  this  project  reduced  to  practice,  there 
seems  to  want  nothing. — Spectator. 

9.  Reclaim  to  order. 

So  these  .  . .  left  desert  utmost  hell 
Many  a  dark  league,  reduced  in  careful  watch 
Round  their  metropolis. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  437. 

10.  Subject  to  a  rule ;    bring  into  a  class : 
(as,  'The  insects  are  reduced  to  tribes;' 
'  The  variations  of  language  are  reduced 
to  rules'). 

11.  In   Arithmetic,   Algebra,   Logic.     Bring 
from  a  form  less  fit  to  one  more  fit  for 
operation. 

(For  extract  see  under  Reduction,  2.) 

Reducement.  s.  Act  of  bringing  back,  sub- 
duing, reforming,  or  diminishing :  (Re- 
duction commoner}. 

The  navy  received  blessing  from  pope  Sixtus,  and 
was  assigned  as  an  apostolical  mission  for  the  re- 
ducement  of  this  kingdom  to  the  obedience  of  Rome. 
— Bacon. 

A  reducement  of  law  to  arbitrary  power.— Milton, 
Eiconoclastes,  §  9. 

The  reducement  of  a  general  principle  into  a  par- 
ticular action. — Bishop  Rust,  Discourse  on  Truth, 
§17. 
Seducer,  s.     One  who  reduces. 

They  could  not  learn  to  digest,  that  the  man, 
which  they  so  long  had  used  to  mask  their  own  ap- 
petites, should  now  be  the  reducer  of  them  into 
order.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Reducible,  adj.    Capable  of  being  reduced. 

All  law  that  a  man  is  obliged  by,  is  reducible  to 
the  law  of  nature,  the  positive  law  of  God  in  his 
word,  and  the  law  of  man  enacted  by  the  civil  power. 
— South,  Sermons. 

All  the  parts  of  painting  are  reducible  into  these 
mentioned  by  our  author. — Dryden,  Translation  of 
Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

If  minerals  are  not  convertible  into  another  spe- 
cies, though  of  the  same  genus,  much  less  can  they 
be  surmised  reducible  into  a  species  of  another 
genus. — Harvey,  Discourse  on  Consumptions. 

Our  damps  in  England  are  reducible  to  the  suffo- 
cating or  the  fulminating. —  Woodward. 
Reducibleness.  s.     Quality  of  being  redu- 
cible. 

Spirits  of  wine,  by  its  pungent  taste,  and  especi- 
ally by  its  reducibleness,  according  to  Helmont,  into 
alcali  and  water,  seems  to  be  as  well  of  a  saline  as 
sulphureous  nature.— Boyle. 

Re  duct,  v.  a.  [Lat.  reductus,  pass.  part,  of 
reduco.']  Reduce.  Hare. 

To  resolve  and  reducte  gold  into  a  potable  licoure. 
—  Warde,  Secrets  of  Maisler  Alexis,  fol.  6,  b. :  1561. 

Reduct.  s.  In  Building.  Small  place  taken 
out  of  a  larger,  to  make  it  more  uniform 
and  regular,  or  for  some  other  conve- 
nience. 

Reduction,  s. 

\ .  Act  of  reducing ;  state  of  being  reduced. 

Some  will  have  these  years  to  be  but  months :  but 
we  have  no  certain  evidence  that  they  used  to  ac- 
count a  month  a  year ;  and  if  we  had,  yet  that  re- 
duction will  not  serve.— Sir  M.  Hale. 

To  this  head  we  may  refer  also,  though  by  an  im- 
proper reduction,  his  conjuring  of  a  phantasm. — 
Dr.  H.  More,  Mystery  of  Godliness,  b.  iv.  eh.  ix. 

Glandules  in  the  body  of  man  that  serve  either  to 
excretion,  to  reduction,  or  to  nutrition.  —  Smith, 
Portrait  of  Old  Age,  p.  186. 

Every  thing  visibly  tended  to  the  reduction  of  his 
sacred  majesty,  and  all  persons  in  their  several  sta- 
tions began  to  make  way  and  prepare  for  it. — Bishop 
FM. 

2.  In  Logic.     See  extract. 

As  it  is  on  the  dictum  above-mentioned,  that  all 
reasoning  ultimately  depends,  so  all  arguments 
may  bn  in  one  way  or  other  brought  into  some  one 
of  the  four  rnoods  of  the  first-figure :  and  a  syllogism 
is,  in  tlutt  case,  said  to  be  reduced  (i.e.  to  the  first 
figure).  Ostensive  reduction. ...  In  Darapti 

All  wits  are  dreaded ; 

All  wits  are  admired ; 

Some  who  are  admired  are  dreaded, 
is  reduced  into  Darii,  by  converting  by  limitation 
the  minor  premiss, 

All  wits  are  dreaded ; 

Some  who  are  admired  are  wits;  therefore 

Some  who  are  admired  are  dreaded. 
This  kind  of  reduction  (indirect  reduction  or  re- 
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ductin  nd  impossible)  ...  is  seldom  employed  but 
for  Hitroko  and  Bokardo.  —  Archbishop  Whately, 
Elements  of  Lofiic,  b.  ii.  oh.  iii.  §§  5,  6. 

Reductive,  adj.  Having  the  power  of  re- 
ducing. 

Indirect,  or  reductive,  or  reflected  worship.— Bre- 
vinl,  Saul  and  Samuel  at  Endor,  p.  352  ;  1674. 

Inquire  into  the  repentance  of  thy  former  life 
particularly ;  whether  it  were  of  a  great  and  perfect 
grief,  and  productive  of  fixed  resolutions  of  holy 
living,  and  reductive  of  these  to  act. — Jeremy  Tay- 
lor, Rule  and  Exercises  of  Holy  Dying.  (Ord  MS.) 

Reductive.  *.  That  which  has  the  power  of 
reducing. 

Thus  far  concerning  these  reductives  by  inunda- 
tions and  conflagrations.— Sir  M.  Hale,  Origination 
of  Mankind. 

Reductively.  adv.  In  a  reductive  manner  ; 
by  reduction  ;  by  consequence. 

If  they  be  our  superiors,  then  'tis  modesty  and 
reverence  to  all  such  in  general,  at  least  redwctively. 
— Hammond. 

Other  niceties,  though  they  are  not  matter  of 
conscience,  singly  and  apart,  are  yet  so  reductively ; 
that  is,  though  they  are  not  so  in  the  abstract,  they 
become  so  by  affinity  and  connection. — Sir  S.  L' Es- 
trange, Fables. 

Redundance,  s.  Superfluity ;  superabun- 
dance ;  exuberance. 

I  shall  show  our  poet's  redundance  of  wit,  just- 
ness of  comparisons,  and  elegance  of  descriptions.— 
Garth. 

Redundancy,  s.     Redundance. 

The  cause  of  generation  seemeth  to  be  fulness ;  for 
generation  is  from  redundancy  -.  this  fulness  ariseth 
from  the  nature  of  the  creature,  if  it  be  hot,  and 
moist,  and  sanguine,  or  from  plenty  of  food.— 
Bacon. 

Redundant,  adj.  [Lat.  redundans,  -anti*, 
pass.  part,  of  redundo.~\ 

1.  Superabundant ;  exuberant;  superfluous. 

His  head, 

With  burnish 'd  neck  of  verdant  gold,  erect 
Amidst  his  circling  spires,  that  on  the  grass 
Floated  redundant.  •  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  500. 
Notwithstanding  the  redundant  oil  in  fishes,  they 
do  not  encrease  fat  so  much  as  flesh.— Arbuthnot, 
On  tJie  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

2.  Using  more   words   or  images  than  are 
useful. 

Where  the  author  is  redundant,  mark  those  para- 
graphs to  be  retrenched ;  when  he  trifles,  abandon 
those  passages. —  Watts. 

Redundantly,  adv.  In  a  redundant  man- 
ner; superfluously;  superabundantly. 

The  one  is  still  running  the  same  round,  in  a  nar- 
row circle,  hearing  the  same  words  redundantly. — 
Dalgarno,  Deaf  and  Dumb  Man's  Tutor,  p.  17. 

Reduplicate,  v.  a.     Double. 

Embrace  that  reduplicated  advice  of  our  Saviour, 
1  will  forewarn  you  whom  ye  shall  fear :  Fear  him 
which,  after  he  hath  killed,  hath  power  to  cast  into 
hell ;  yea,  I  say  unto  you,  Fear  him. — Bishop  Pear- 
son, Exposition  of  the  Creed,  art.  xii. 

Reduplication,  s.     Act  of  doubling. 

This  is  evident,  when  the  mark  of  exclusion  is 
put ;  as  when  we  speak  of  a  white  thing,  adding  the 
reduplication,  aa  white;  which  excludes  all  other 
considerations.— Sir  K.  Digby. 
Reduplicative,  adj.     Double. 

Some  logicians  mention  reduplicative  proposi- 
tions; as  men,  considered  as  men,  are  rational  crea- 
tures; i.e.  because  they  are  men. —  If  'atte. 

Redwater.  s.  Disease  affecting  the  kidneys, 
in  sheep,  so  called  from  the  dark  colour  of 
the  urine. 

The  disease  commonly  called  red-water,  brown- 
water,  black-water,  moor-ill,  is  most  prevalent  in 
old  foggy  pastures. — R.  Thompson,  in  Transactions 
of  the  Highland  Society,  vol.  ix.  p.  9. 

Redwing,  s.  Bird  so  called  from  the  colour 
of  part  of  its  wings,  akin  to  the  thrushes, 
of  the  genus  Turdus  (iliacus),  a  winter 
visitor  in  Britain.  See  also  Mavis. 

it  has  been  observed  that  the  redwings  are  unable 
to  bear  hard  weather  so  well  as  the  fieldfares.— 
Yarrell,  History  of  British  Birds. 

Ree.  v.  a.     [see  Riddle.]     Riddle;  sift. 

After  malt  is  well  rubbed  and  winnowed,  you 
must  then  ree  it  over  in  a  sieve.— Mortimer,  Hus- 
bandry. 
Reecho,  v.  n.     Echo  back. 

Around  we  stand,  a  melancholy  train. 
And  a  loud  groan  reecluies  from  the  main.        Pope. 
Reecny.     adj.        \_retk.~]       Smoky ;     sooty ; 
tanned. 
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Let  him,  for  a  pair  of  reechy  kisses, 
Make  you  to  ravel  all  this  matter  out. 

Shakefpear,  Hamlet,  in.  4. 
The  kitchen  malkin  pins 
Her  richest  lockram  'bout  her  reechy  neck. 

Id.,  Coriolanus,  11. 1. 

Reed.  s.     [A.S.  hreod.~] 

1.  Aquatic  grass  of  the  genus  Arundo. 

This  Derceto,  the  mother  of  Semiramis,  was  some- 
times a  recluse,  and  falling  in  love  with  a  goodly 
young  man,  she  was  by  him  with  child,  which,  for 
fear  of  extreme  punishment,  she  conveyed  away  and 
caused  the  same  to  be  hidden  among  the  high  reeds 
which  grew  on  the  banks  of  the  lake.— Sir  W.  Ra- 
leigh, History  of  the  World. 

He  formed  the  reeds,  proportion'd  as  they  are, 
Unequal  in  their  length. 

Dry  den,  Translation  from  Ovid, 
Metamorphoses,  b.  i. 

A  reed  is  distinguished  from  the  grasses  by  its 
magnitude,  and  by  its  having  a  firm  stem  :  the  spe- 
cies are,  the  large  manured  cane  or  reed,  the  sugar 
cane,  the  common  reed,  the  variegated  reed,  the 
Bambu  cane,  and  dark  red  reed.— Miller,  Gardener's 
Dictionary. 

Some  of  the  reeds  of  Brazil,  called  Taquarussa.  are 
living  fountains :  they  grow  from  thirty  to  forty 
feet  high,  with  a  diameter  of  six  inches,  form  impe- 
netrable thickets,  and  are  exceedingly  grateful  to 
hunters ;  for,  on  cutting  off  such  a  reed  below  a 
joint,  the  stem  of  the  younger  shoots  is  found  to  be 
full  of  a  cool  liquid,  which  quenches  the  most  burn- 
ing thirst.  Reeds,  and  other  coarse  species,  furnish, 
in  Europe,  the  materials  for  thatching.  The  reeds 
(sometimes  sixteen  feet  long),  from  which  the  In- 
dians of  Esmeralda  form  the  tubes  whence  they 
blow  the  arrows  poisoned  with  the  deadly  urari,  or 
woorali,  are  single  internodes  of  the  Arundinaria 
Schomburgkii.— Lindley,  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

2.  Small  pipe,  made  anciently  of  a  reed. 

Arcadian  pipe,  the  pastoral  reed 
Of  Hermes.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  132. 

Used  adjectivally. 

I'll  speak  between  the  change  of  man  and  boy 
"With  a  reed  voice. 

SJiakespear,  MercJumt  of  Venice,  m.  4. 

3.  Arrow,  as  made  of  a  reed  headed. 
When  the  Parthian  turn'd  his  steed, 

And  from  the  hostile  camp  withdrew ; 
With  cruel  skill  the  backward  reed 
He  sent ;  and  as  he  fled,  he  slew. 

Prior,  Odes,  To  a  Lady  refusing  to 
dispute  with  him. 

4.  In  Weaving.     See  extract. 

Seed  is  the  well-known  implement  of  the  weaver, 
made  of  parallel  slips  of  metal  or  reeds  called  dents. 
A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  adaptation  of  yarn  of 
a  proper  degree  of  firmness  to  any  given  measure  of 
reed,  constitutes  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the 
manufacture  of  cloths;  as  upon  this  depends  en- 
tirely the  appearance,  and,  in  a  great  degree,  the 
durability,  of  the  cloth  when  finished.  The  art  of 
performing  this  properly  is  known  by  the  names  of 
examining,  setting,  or  sleying,  which  are  used  indis- 
criminately, and  mean  exactly  the  same  thing.  The 
reed  consists  of  the  two  parallel  pieces  of  wood,  set 
a  few  inches  apart,  and  they  are  of  any  given  length, 
as  a  yard,  a  yard  and  a  quarter,  &c.  The  division  of 
the  yard  being  into  halves,  quarters,  eighths,  and 
sixteenths;  the  breadth  of  a  web  is  generally  ex- 
pressed by  a  vulgar  fraction In  Scotland,  the 

splits  of  cane  which  pass  between  the  longitudinal 
pieces  or  ribs  of  the  reed  are  expressed  by  hundreds, 
porters,  and  splits.  The  porter  is  20  splits,  or  one- 
fifth  of  a  hundred.—  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manu- 
factures, and  Mines. 

5.  In  Anatomy.     Fourth  (true)  stomach  of 
ruminants.     See  Ruminate. 

Notwithstanding  the  difference  both  of 
sense  and  application,  the  word  under  no- 
tice is,  perhaps,  a  lax  equivalent  of  Psal- 
terium,  translated  wind  instrument. 
Reed.  v.  a.     Cover  with  reeds  ;  thatch. 

Where  houses  be  reeded, 
Now  pare  off  the  moss,  and  go  beat  in  the  reed. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good  Husbandry. 
Reedbeer.  s.     [?  beer.']     Reed  bed.     Obso- 
lete. 

Arundinetum.  Pliny.    Lieu  ou  croissent  les  ro- 
seaux.    A  place  where  reedes  grow  :  a  reedebeere.— 
Nomenclator.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Reeden.  adj.   Consisting  of  reeds.    Archaic. 

Honev  in  the  sickly  hive  infuse 
Through  reeden  pipes. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iv.  385. 

Reedify.  v.  a.     Rebuild  ;  build  again. 

The  ruin'd  walls  he  did  reedify.  Spenser. 

This  monument  five  hundred  years  hath  stood, 
Which  I  have  sumptuously •  reed/Jied. 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  i.  2. 
The  JEolians,  who  repeopled,  reedified  Ilium.— 
Sandys. 
The  house  of  God  they  first  reedify. 

Minim,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  350. 
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Heedless,  adj.   Destitute  of,  wanting,  reeds. 

Youth's  tomb'd  before  their  parents  were, 
Whom  foul  Coeytus'  reedless  banks  enclose.      May. 
Reedy,  adj.     Abounding  with  reeds. 

The  sportive  flood  in  two  divides, 
And  forms  with  erring  streams  the  reedy  isles. 

Sir  R.  Blackmore. 
Beautiful  Paris,  evil-hearted  Paris, 
Leading   a   iet-black   goat,   white-horned,   white- 

hooved, 
Came  up  from  reedy  Simois  all  alone. 

Tennyson,  (Enone. 

Reef.  s.  [German,  ratife,rieve,riff= jagged 
or  irregular  outline  of  anything  ]  Chain  of 
rocks,  lying  at  or  near  the  surface  of  the 

water. 

The  people  told  me  that  the  whole  island  was 
surrounded  by  a  reef.—Wallis,  in  Hawkesworth's 
Voyages. 

Reef.  s.     [Dutch.]    Portion  of  a  sail. 
Reef.  v.  a.    Reduce  the  surface  of  a  sail. 

We  were  obliged  to  take  down  our  small  sails,  and 
reef  our  topsails ;  and  haul  close  to  the  wind. — 
HawkeswortJi,  Voyages. 

Reek.  s.  [A.S.  reac,  rec.~]  Smoke;  steam; 
vapour. 

'Tis  as  hateful  to  me  as  the  reek  of  a  limekiln.— 
SJiakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iii.  3. 

Melancholy  overwhelms   the   fancy   with  black 
reeks  and  vapours,  and  thereby  clouds  and  darkens 
the  understanding.  —  Scott,  Christian  Life,  pt.  i. 
ch.  iv. 
Reek.  s.     See  Rick. 

Nor  barns  at  home,  nor  reeks  are  rear'd  abroad. 

Dryden. 

The  covered  reek,  much  in  use  westward,  must 
needs  prove  of  great  advantage  in  wet  harvests.— 
Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Reek.  v.  n.  [A.S.  recan.~\  Smoke  ;  steam  ; 
emit  vapour. 

To  the  battle  came  he ;  where  he  did 
Run  reeking  o'er  the  lives  of  men  as  if 
'Twere  a  perpetual  spoil. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  11.  2. 
Dying  like  men,  though  buried  in  your  dunghills, 
They  shall  be  famed ;  for  there  the  sun  shall  greet 

them, 
And  draw  their  honours  reeking  up  to  neav  n. 

Id.,  Henry  V.  iv.  3. 

When   the  fleshpots   reek,  and   the  uncovered 
dishes  send  forth  a  nidor  and  hungry  smells.— 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Sermons,  p.  211. 
Reeking,  part.  adj.     Emitting  vapour. 

I  found  me  laid 

In  balmy  sweat ;  which  with  his  beams  the  sun 
Soon  dry'd,  and  on  the  reeking  moisture  fed. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vm.  254. 

Reeky,  adj.     Smoky;  tanned;  black. 

Shut  me  in  a  charnel  house, 
O'ercover'd  quite  with  dead  men's  rattling  bones, 
With  reeky  shanks  and  yellow  chapless  skulls. 

SJiakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  1. 

Reel.  s.    Turning  frame,  upon  which  yarn 

is  wound  into  skeins  from  the  spindle. 
Reel.  v.  a.    Gather  yarn  off  the  spindle. 
Reel.   v.  n.     [from  the  root  of  roll.]     Stag- 
ger ;   incline  in  walking,  first  to  one  side 
and  then  to  the  other. 

Him  when  his  mistress  proud  perceived  to  fall, 
While  yet  his  feeble  feet  for  faiutness  reel' d, 
Shegaii  call,  Help  Orgoglio! 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

They  reel  to  and  fro,  and  stagger  like  a  drunken 
man.— Psalms,  cvii.  27. 

It  is  amiss  to  sit 

And  keep  the  turn  of  tippling  with  a  slave, 
To  reel  the  streets  at  noon. 

SJiakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  4. 

Reel.  s.     Dance  (Scotch)  so  called. 

Geilles  Duncaue  did  goe  before  them,  playing  this 
reill  or  daunce  upon  a  small  trump.  —  Newes  from 
Scotland,  &c.,  sign.  B.  iii. :  1591. 
Reelection,  s.     Repeated  election. 

Several  acts  have  been  made,  and  rendered  in- 
effectual, by  leaving  the  power  of  reelection  open.— 
Swift. 

Reeligible.  adj.     Capable  of  reelection. 
Reeling,  verbal  abs.     Act  of  one  who  reels 
or  gathers  yarn  off  the  spindle. 

It  may  be  useful  for  the  reeling  of  yarn.— Bishop 
Wilkins. 
Reeling,  part.  adj.     Staggering. 

What  ni'ws  in  this  our  tott'ring  state  P — 
It  i.s  a  reeling  world,  indeed,  my  lord, 
And  I  believe  will  never  stand  upright, 
Till  Richard  wear  the  nrtand. 

Shakespear,  RicJiard  III.  111.  2. 


tleembarUiition.  s.      Second  embarkation ; 
embarkation  afresh. 


Ten  days  were  employed  in  ...  reviews,  reem- 
barJcations,  and  councils  of  war. — Smollett,  History 
of  England,  b.  iii.  ch.ii.  (Ord  MS.) 

Reembattle.    v.  a.     Range  again  in  battle 

array. 

Reembattled.  part.  adj.     Ranged  afresh  in 
battle  array. 

They,  harden'd  more, . . . 
Stood  reembattlcd  fierce,  by  force  or  fraud 
Weening  to  prosper. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  790. 

Re  enact,  v.  a.     Enact  anew. 

The  construction  of  ships  was  forbidden  to  se- 
nators by  a  law  made  by  Claudius  the  tribune,  and 
reenacted  by  the  Julian  law  of  concessions.— Arbulh- 
not,  Tables  of  ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

Reenforce.  v.  a.     Strengthen  -with  new  as- 
sistance or  support. 

The  French  have  reenforced  their  scatter'd  men. 
SJiakespear,  Henry  V.  iv.  6. 
They  used  the  stones  to  reenforce  the  pier.— Sir  J. 
Hayward. 

The  presence  of  a  friend  raises  fancy,  and  re- 
enforces  reason.— Collier. 
Reenforcement.  s. 

1 .  Fresh  assistance ;  new  help. 

Alone  he  enter'd 

The  mortal  gate  o'  the  city,  which  he  painted 
With  shunless  destiny ;  aidless  came  off, 
And  with  a  sudden  reenforcement  struck 
Corioli  like  a  planet.    Shakespear,  Coriolanus,]liL%. 

What  reenforcement  we  may  gain  from  hope, 
If  not,  what  resolution  from  despair. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  190. 

2.  Iterated  enforcement. 

The  words  are  a  reiteration  or  reenforcement  of  a 
corollary. —  Ward. 

Reengage,  v.  a.     Engage  afresh. 
Reengagement.  s.     Renewed  engagement. 
Reenjoy.  v.  a.     Enjoy   anew   or  a  second 
time. 

The   calmness   of  temper  Achilles  reenjoyed  is 
only  an  effect  of  the  revenge  which  ought  to  have 
preceded. — Pope. 
Reenkindle.  v.  a.    Enkindle  anew. 

A  taper,  when  its  crown  of  flames  is  newly  blown 
off,  retains  a  nature  so  symbolical  to  light,  that  it 
will  with  greediness  reenkindle  and  snatch  a  — 
from  the  neighbour  fire.  —  Jeremy  Taylor,  J 
and  Exercises  of  Holy  Dying,  sect.  ii.  ch.  ii. 

Doubtless  there  are  some,  who,  by  striving  against 
the  inordinacy  of  their  appetites,  may  at  length  get 
the  victory  again  over  their  bodies ;  and  so  by  the 
assistance  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  who  is  always  ready 
to  promote  and  assist  good  beginnings,  may  n- 
enkindle  the  higher  life.  —  Glanville,  On  the  Pre- 
existence  of  Souls,  ch.  xiv. 
Reenter.  v.  a.  Enter  again ;  enter  anew. 

With  opportune  excursion,  we  may  chance 
Reenter  heaven.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  39fi. 

The  fiery  sulphurous   vapours  seek  the   centre 
from  whence  they  proceed ;  that  is,  re-enter  again. 
— Mortimer,  Husbandrii. 
Reenthrone.  v.  a.     Replace  upon  a  throne. 

He  disposes  in  my  hands  the  scheme 
To  reenthrone  the  king.  Southerne, 

Reentrance.  s.     Act  of  entering  again. 

Their  repentance,  although   not  their  first  en- 
trance, is  notwithstanding  the  first  step  of  their 
reentrance  into  life.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
The  pores  of  the  brain,  through  the  which  the 
spirits  before  took  their  course,  are  more  easily 
opened  to  the  spirits  which  demand  reentrance  — 
Glanville,  Scepsis  Scientifica. 
Reerect.  v.  a.     Erect  afresh  ;  rebuild. 
Being  marble  mines  to  reerect  those  walls. 

Drayton,  Howard  to  Lady  GeraUiiu. 

Reestablish,  v.  a.     Establish  anew. 

To  reestablish  the  right  of  lineal  succession  to 
paternal  government,  is  to  put  a  man  in  possession 
of  that  government,  which  bis  fathers  did  eiijoy.— 
Locke. 

Peace,  which  hath  for  many  years  been  banished 
the  Christian  world,  will  be  speedily  reestablivita. 
— Bishop  Smalridge. 
Reestablishes  s.     One  who  reestablishes. 

Restorers  of  virtue,  and  reestablishes  of  a  happy 
world.— (Sir  E.  Sandys,  State  of  Religion. 
Reestabllshment.  s.   Act  of  reestablishing ; 
state  of  being  reestablished  ;  restoration. 

The  Jews  made  such  a  powerful  effort  for  their 
reestablishment  under  Barchocab,  in  the  reign  ol 
Adrian,  as  shook  the  whole  Roman  empire.— Aa- 


Reestate.  v.  a.     Reestablish. 

Had  there  not  been  a  degeneration  from  what 
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God  made  us  at  first,  there  had  bt»en  no  need  of  a 
rr'svii'TJition  to  reestate  us  in  it.  —  Wallis,  Two  Ser- 

:   '6S2. 

See  Reve  and  Sheriff. 
See  Huff. 


mon*. 

oeve. 
eeve. 


Examine  anew. 


Pope. 
Room  of 


eexamino.  v.  a. 

Spend  the  time  in  reexamining  more  duly  your 
caiiM-.  —  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity.  ' 

eezed,  or  Reized.  adj.     Re  sty. 
Or  once  a  weeke,  perhaps  for  novelty, 
Reezed  bacon  soords  shall  feaste  his  family. 

Bishop  Hall,  Satires,  b.  iv.  sat.  ii.    (Nares 

by  H,  and  W.) 

,  efect.  v.  a.  [Lat.  refectus.']  Refresh  ; 
restore  after  hunger  or  fatigue.  Rare. 

A  man  in  the  morning  is  lighter  in  the  scale,  be- 
cause in  sleep  some  pounds  have  perspired  :  and  is 
also  lighter  unto  himself,  because  he  is  refected.— 
1     Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

.efection.  s.  Refreshment  after  hunger  or 
fatiirue. 

A  fter  a  draught  of  wine,  a  man  may  seem  lighter 
in  himself  from  sudden  refection,  though  he  be 
heavier  in  the  balance,  from  a  ponderous  addition. 
—  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Fasting  is  the  diet  of  angels,  the  food  and  refec- 
tinn  of  souls,  and  the  richest  aliment  of  grace.  — 
Swth,  Sermons. 

For  sweet  refection  due, 
The  genial  viands  let  my  train  renew. 

iefectory.  s.     [Fr.   refectoire.'] 
refreshment;  eating-room. 

They  came  to  a  common  refectory,  had  nothing  of 
their  owne,  but  both  meate  and  apparell  was  at  the 
appointment  of  the  mother,  which,  he  calleth  '  pre- 
positam,'  and  overseer  or  maistresse.  —  Stapleton, 
Fortresse  of  tlie  Faith,  which  Protestants  call  Pa- 
pistry,M.il6:  1565. 

When  a  man  dwells  in  love,  then  the  eyes  of  his 
wife  are  fair  as  the  light  of  heaven,  and  he  can  lay 
his  sorrows  down  upon  her  lap,  and  can  retire  home 
as  to  his  sanctuary  and  refectory,  and  his  gardens 
of  sweetness  and  chaste  refreshments.  —  Jeremy 
Taylor,  Sermon  on  the  Marriage  Ring. 

[He]  cells  and  refectories  did  prepare, 
And  large  provisions  laid  of  winter  fare. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  530. 

lefel.  v.  a.  [Lat.  refello.']  Refute.    Obsolete. 

A  likely  or  possible  case  is  put,  to  make  a  cleane 
contrary  unto  it,  as  though  it  were  then  fully  re- 
felled—  Beware  ofM.  Jewel,  fol.  152,  b  :  1566. 

How  he  refell'd  me,  and  how  I  replied.  —  Shake- 
spear,  Measure  for  Measure,  v.  1. 

Friends,  not  to  refel  ye, 
Or  any  way  quell  ye, 
Ye  aim  at  a  mystery, 
Worthy  a  history.      B.  Jonson,  Masque  of  Gypsies. 

It  instructs  the  scholar  in  the  various  methods  of 
discovering  and  refelling  the  subtile  tricks  of  so- 
phisters.  —  Watts.  -"  •• 

iefer.  v.  a.  [Fr.  referer  ;  Lat.  refero.~\ 
.  Dismiss  for  information  or  judgment. 

Those  causes  the  divine  historian  refers  us  to,  and 

not  to  any  productions  out  of  nothing.  —  T.  Burnet, 

Theory  of  the  Earth. 

.  Betake  to  for  decision. 

The  heir  of  this  kingdom  hath  referred  herself 
unto  a  poor,  but  worthy  gentleman.  —  Shakespear, 
Cymbeline,  i.  1. 
.  Reduce  to  :  (as  to  the  ultimate  end). 

You  profess  and  practise  to  refer  all  things  to 
yourself.—  Bacon. 

.  Reduce  :  (as  to  a  class). 

The  salts,  predominant  in  quick  lime,  we  refer 
rather  to  lixiviate  than  acid.—  Boyle,  Experiments 
and  Considerations  touching  Colours. 

lefer.  v.  n. 

.  Respect  ;  have  relation. 

Of  those  places  that  refer  to  the  shutting  and 

opening  the  abyss,  I  take  notice  of  that  in  Job.  — 

Burnet. 

.  Appeal. 

In  suits  which  a  man  doth  not  well  understand, 
it  is  good  to  refer  to  some  friend  of  trust.—  Bacon, 
Essays,  Of  Suitors. 

deferable,  adj.  Capable  of  being  consi- 
dered as  in  relation  to  something  else. 
See  also  Referrible. 


leferee.  s.     One  to  whom  anything  is  re- 
ferred. 

Referees  and  arbitrators  seldom  forget  themselves. 
— A'Jr  R.  L' Estrange. 

Lord  Eskdale  . . .  was  a  noble  Croesus,  acquainted 
with  all  the  gradations  of  life;  a  voluptuary  who 
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could  be  a  Spartan ;  clear-sighted,  unprejudiced, 
sagacious;  the  best  judge  in  thfc  world  of  a  horse  or 
a  man ;  he  was  the  universal  referee-,  a  quarrel 
about  a  bet  or  a  mistress  was  solved  by  him  in  a 
moment,  and  in  a  manner  which  satisfied  both  par- 
ties.— B.  Disraeli,  Coningsby,  b.  i.  ch.  v. 

Reference,  s. 

1.  Relation;  respect;  view  to  wards;  allusion 
to. 

The  knowledge  of  that  which  man  is  in  reference 
unto  himself  and  other  things  in  relation  unto  man, 
I  may  term  the  mother  of  all  those  principles,  which 
are  decrees  in  that  law  of  nature,  whereby  human 
actions  are  framed.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Jupiter  was  the  son  of  jEther  and  Dies  ;  so  called 
because  the  one  had  reference  to  the  celestial  con- 
ditions, the  other  discovered  his  natural  virtues. — 
Sir  W.  Raleigh,  History  of  the  World. 

Christian  religion  commands  sobriety,  temper- 
ance, and  moderation,  in  reference  to  our  appetites 
and  passions.— Archbishop  Tillotson. 

2.  Dismission  to  another  tribunal. 

It  passed  in  England  without  the  least  reference 
hither.— Swift. 
Referendary,  s.     [Low  Lat.  referendarins.~] 

1.  One  to  whose  decision  anything  is  re- 
ferred. 

In  suits  that  a  man  doth  not  well  understand  it  is 
good  to  refer  to  some  friend  of  trust .  . .  but  let  him 
chuse  well  his  referendaries. — Bacon,  Essays,  Of 
Suitors. 

2.  Officer  who  delivered  the  royal  answer  to 
petitions. 

The  princes  of  this  world  have  their  referendaries, 
or  masters  of  request.  —  Harmar,  Translation  of 
Beza,p.426:  1587. 

Referment.  s.     Reference  for  decision. 

There  was  a  referment  made  from  his  majesty  to 
my  lord's  grace  of  Canterbury,  my  lords  of  Durham 
and  Rochester,  and  myself,  to  hear  and  order  a 
matter  of  difference  in  the  church  of  Hereford,  &c. 
— Archbishop  Laud,  Diary,  p.  13. 

Referment.  v.  a.     Ferment  anew. 
Th'  admitted  nitre  agitates  the  blood, 
Eevives  its  fire,  and  referments  the  blood. 

Sir  R.  Slack-more. 

Referrible.  adj.     Capable   of  being   consi- 
dered as  in  relation  to  something  else. 

Unto  God  all  parts  of  time  are  alike,  unto  whom 
none  are  referrible,  and  all  things  present,  unto 
whom  nothing  is  past  or  to  come,  but  who  is  the 
same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  to-morrow. — Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar \  Errours. 

Refind.  v.  a.    Find  again  ;  experience  again. 

Seven  autumns  past,  he  in  the  eighth  the  same 
Re  finding,  said  ;  If  such  your  power  so  strange, 
Once  more  I'll  try. 

Sandys,  Translation  of  Ovid's  Metamor- 
phoses, b.  iii. 
Refine,  v.  a.     [Fr.  raffiner.~] 

1 .  Purify ;  clear  from  dross  and  recrement. 

I  will  refine  them  as  silver  is  refined,  and  will  try 
them  as  gold  is  tried.— Zechariah,  xiii.  9. 

2.  Make  elegant ;  polish ;  make  accurate. 

Love  refines  the  thoughts,  and  hath  his  seat 
In  reason.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  589. 

The  same  traditional  sloth,  which  renders  the 
bodies  of  children  born  from  wealthy  parents  weak, 
may  perhaps  refine  their  spirits.— Swift. 
Refine.  /•.  n. 

1.  Improve  in  point  of  accuracy  or  delicacy. 

Chaucer  refined  on  Boccace,  and  mended  his 
stories.— Dryden,  Preface  to  the  Tales  and  Fables. 

Let  a  lord  but  own  the  happy  lines ; 
How  the  wit  brightens,  how  the  sense  refines  ! 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  ii.  420. 

2.  Grow  pure. 

The  pure  limpid  stream,  when  foul  with  stains, 
Works  itself  clear,  and  as  it  runs  refines.     Addison. 
Refined,  part.  adj. 

1.  Made  pure. 

The  red  Dutch  currant  yields  a  rich  juice,  to  be 
diluted  with  a  quantity  of  water  boiled  with  refined 
sugar. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

2.  Polished ;  accurate. 

Queen  Elizabeth's  time  was  a  golden  age  for  a 
world  of  refined  wits,  who  honoured  poesy  with  their 
pens.— Peacliam. 

Ref  inedly.  adv.     In  a  refined  manner ;  with 
affected  elegance. 

Will  any  dog  . . . 

Refmedly  leave  his  bitches  and  his  bones, 
To  turn  a  wheel.  Dryden,  Essay  upon  Satire. 

Refinedness.    s.      Attribute  suggested   by 

T*         J?'  1 

K  e  1 1  n  e  u. 
1.  State  of  being  purified. 

In  a  middling  refinedness  and  quickness  it  [wine] 
is  best.—Felltham,  He-solves,  ii.  09. 
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2.  Affected  purity. 

Sincerity  keeps  us  from  making  a  great  semblance 
of  peculiar  sanctimony,  integrity,  scrupulosity, 
spirituality,  refinedness,  like  thoso  Pharisees  so 
often  therefore  taxed  in  the  Gospel.— Barrow,  Ser- 
mons, vol.  iii.  serm.  xv. 

Refinement,  s. 

1.  Act  of  purifying,   by  clearing  anything 
from  dross  and  recrementitious  matter. 

2.  State  of  being  pure. 

The  more  bodies  are  of  kin  to  spirit  in  subtilty 
and  refinement,  the  more  diffusive  are  they. — 
Norris. 

3.  Improvement  in  elegance  or  purity. 

From  the  civil  war  to  this  time,  I  doubt  whether 
the  corruptions  in  our  language  hare  not  equalled 
its  refinements. — Swift. 

The  religion  of  the  Gospel  is  only  the  refinement 
and  exaltation  of  our  best  faculties.— Law. 

4.  Artificial  practice. 

The  rules  religion  prescribes  are  more  successful 
in  publick  and  private  affairs,  than  the  refinements 
of  irregular  cunning. — Rogers. 

5.  Affectation  of  elegant  improvement. 

The  flirts  about  town  had  a  design  to  leave  us  in 
the  lurch,  by  some  of  their  late  refinements.-— Addi- 
son, Guardian. 

Refiner,  s.     One  who,  that  which,  refines. 

1.  Purifier ;  one  who  clears  from  dross  or  re- 
crement. 

The  refiners  of  iron  observe,  that  that  iron  stone 
is  hardest  to  melt  which  is  fullest  of  metal;  and 
that  easiest  which  hath  most  dross. — Bacon,  Phy- 
sical Remains. 

2.  Improver  in  elegance. 

As  they  have  been  the  great  refiners  of  our  lan- 
guage, so  it  hath  been  my  chief  ambition  to  imitate 
them.— Swift. 

3.  Inventor  of  superfluous  subtilties. 

No  men  see  less  of  the  truth  of  things  than  these 
great  refiners  upon  incidents,  who  are  so  wonder- 
fully subtle  and  over  wise  in  their  conceptions. — 
Addison,  Spectator. 

Refining-,  verbal  abs.     Act  of  one  who  re- 
fines. 

a.  By  affecting  nicety. 

He  makes  another  paragraph  about  our  refining 
in  controversy,  and  coming  nearer  still  to  the 
church  of  Rome. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

b.  In  Metallurgy.     See  extract. 

Refining  of  gold  and  silver  is  called  also  parting. 
For  several  uses  in  the  arts,  these  precious  metals 
are  required  in  an  absolutely  pure  state,  in  which 
alone  they  possess  their  malleability  and  peculiar 
properties  in  the  most  eminent  degree.  Thus  for 
example,  neither  gold  nor  silver  leaf  can  be  made  of 
the  requisite  fineness,  if  the  metals  contain  the 
smallest  portion  of  copper  alloy.  Till  within  these 
ten  or  twelve  years,  the  parting  of  silver  from  gold 
was  effected  every  where  by  nitric  acid ;  and  it  is 
still  done  so  in  all  the  establishments  of  this  coun- 
try, except  the  Royal  Mint:  and  in  the  small  refin- 
ing houses  abroad.— Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manu- 
factures, and  Mines. 

Refit,  v.  a.     [Fr.  refait."]     Repair ;  restore 
after  damage. 

Permit  our  ships  a  shelter  on  your  shores, 
Refitted  from  your  woods  with  planks  and  oars. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  i.  776. 

Refitting,  verbal  abs.     Fitting  afresh ;  re- 
pairing. 

He  will  not  allow  that  there  are  any  such  signs  of 
art  in  the  make  of  the  present  globe,  or  that  there 
was  so  great  care  taken  in  the  refitting  of  it  up 
again  at  the  deluge. — Woodward. 

Reflect,  v.  a.     [Lat.  reflectens,   -entis ;   re- 
Jtexio,  -onis."]     Throw  back  ;  cast  back. 

Search  thou  the  records  of  antiquity, 
And  on  our  ancestors  reflect  an  eye. 

Sandys.  Paraphrase  of  Job. 
We,  his  gather'd  beams 
Reflected,  may  with  matter  sere  foment. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  1070. 
Bodies  close  together  reflect  their  own  colour.— 
Dritden. 
Reflect,  v.  n. 

1.  Throw  back  light. 

Some  lay  in  dead  men's  skulls,  and  in  those  holes 
Where  eyes  did  once  inhabit,  there  were  crept, 
As  'twere  in  scorn  of  eyes,  reflecting  gems. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  4, 

2.  Bend  back. 

Inanimate  matter  moves  always  in  a  straight  line, 
and  never  reflects  in  an  angle,  nor  bends  in  a  circle, 
which  is  a  continual  reflection,  unless  by  some  ex- 
ternal impulse,  or  by  an  intrinsick  principle  of  gra- 
vity.— Bentley,  Sermons.  • 

3.  Throw  back  the  thoughts  upon  the  past  or 
on  themselves. 
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In  every  action  reflect  upon  the  end  ;  and  in  your 
undertaking  it,  consider  why  you  do  it. — Jeremy 
Taylor. 

Who  saith, '  Who  could  such  ill  events  expect  ? ' 
With  shame  on  his  own  counsels  doth  reflect. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Of  Prudence. 

When  men  are  grown  up,  and  reflect  on  their  own 
minds,  they  cannot  find  any  thing  more  ancient 
there  than  those  opinions  which  were  taught  them 
before  their  memory  began  to  keep  a  register  of 
their  actions.— Locke. 

It  is  hard  that  any  part  of  my  land  should  be  set- 
tled upon  one  who'  has  used  me  so  ill ;  and  yet  I 
could  not  see  a  sprig  of  any  bough  of  this  whole 
walk  of  trees,  but  i  should  reflect  upon  her  and  her 
severity. — Addison,  Spectator. 
Let  the  king  dismiss  his  woes, 

Reflecting  on  her  fair  renown ; 
And  take  the  cypress  from  his  brows, 

To  put  his  wonted  laurels  on. 

Prior,  Ode  on  the  Death  of  Queen  Mary. 

4.  Consider  attentively. 

Into  myself  my  reason's  eye  I  turn'd ; 
And  as  I  much  reflected,  much  I  mourn'd. 

Prior,  Solomon,  ii.  941. 

5.  Throw  reproach  or  censure. 

Neither  do  I  reflect  in  the  least  upon  the  memory 
of  his  late  majesty,  whom  I  entirely  acquit  of  any 
imputation. — Swift. 

6.  Bring  reproach. 

Errors  of  wives  reflect  on  husbands  still. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe,  ii.  1. 

Reflectent.  adj.  Bending  back  ;  flying  back. 
The  ray  desceudent,  and  the  ray  reflectent,  flying 
with  so  great  a  speed,  that  the  air  between  them 
cannot  take  a  formal  play  any  way,  before  the  beams 
of  the  light  be  on  both  sides  of  it ;  it  follows,  that 
according  to  the  nature  of  humid  things,  it  must 
first  only  swell.— Sir  K.  Digby,  Operations  and  Na- 
ture of  Man's  Soul. 
Reflection,  s. 

1.  Act  of  throwing  back. 

The  eye  sees  not  itself, 
But  by  reflection,  by  some  other  things. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Caesar,  i.  2. 
If  the  sun's  light  consisted  but  of  one  sort  of  rays, 
there  would  be  but  one  colour,  and  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  produce  any  new  by  reflections  or  refrac- 
tions.— Cheyne. 

2.  Act  of  bending  back. 

Inanimate  matter  moves  always  in  a  straight  line, 
nor  ever  reflects  in  an  angle  or  circle,  which  is  a 
continual  reflection,  unless  by  some  external  im- 
pulse.— Bentley,  Sermons. 
8.  That  which  is  reflected. 

She  shines  not  upon  fools,  lest  the  reflection 
should  hurt  her.— Shakespear,  Cymbeline.  i.  3. 

As  the  sun  in  water  we  can  bear, 
Yet  not  the  sun,  but  his  reflection  there ; 
So  let  us  view  her  here,  in  what  she  was, 
And  take  her  image  in  this  wat'ry  glass. 

Dryden,  Eleonora,  136. 

4.  Thought  thrown  back  upon  the  past,  or 
the  absent,  on  itself. 

The  three  first  parts  I  dedicate  to  my  old  friends, 
to  take  off  those  melancholy  reflections,  which  the 
sense  of  age,  infirmity,  and  death  may  give  them. — 
Sir  J.  Denham,  Of  Old  Age,  preface. 

This  dreadful  image  so  possess'd  her  mind  .  . . 
She  ceased  all  farther  hope ;  and  now  began 
To  make  reflection  on  th'  unhappy  man. 

Dryden,  Theodore  and  Honoria,  380. 

Job's  reflections  on  his  once  flourishing  estate,  did 
at  the  same  time  afflict  and  encourage  him. — Bishop 
Atterbury. 

What  wounding  reproaches  of  soul  must  he  feel, 
from  the  reflections  on  his  own  ingratitude !  — 
Rogers,  Sermons. 

5.  Action  of  the  mind  upon  itself. 

Reflection  is  the  perception  of  the  operations  of 
our  own  minds  within  us,  as  it  is  employed  about 
the  ideas  it  has  got. — Locke. 

6.  Attentive  consideration. 

This  delight  grows  and  improves  under  thought 
and  reflection;  and  while  it  exercises,  does  also  en- 
dear itself  to  the  mind  ;  at  the  same  time  employing 
and  inflaming  the  meditations. — South,  Sermons. 

1.  Censure. 

He  died ;  and  oh !  may  no  reflection  shed 
Its  poisonous  venom  on  the  royal  dead. 

Prior,  Solomon,  iii.  459. 
Reflective,  adj. 

1.  Throwing  back  images. 

When  the  weary  king  gave  place  to  night, 
His  beams  he  to  his  royal  brother  lent, 
And  so  shone  still  in  his  reflective  light.       Dryden. 

In  the  reflective  stream  the  sighing  bride, 
Viewing  her  charms  impair'd,  abash'd  shall  hide 
Her  pensive  head.  Prior 

2.  Considering  things  past ;  considering  the 
operations  of  the  mind. 

Forced  by  reflective  reason  I  confess, 
That  Immau  science  is  uncertain  guess. 

Prior,  Solomon,  i.  739. 
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Reflectively,  adv.     In  a  reflective  manner. 

Solomon  tells  us  death  and  life  are  in  the  power 
of  the  toriKue.  and  that  not  only  directly  in  regard 
of  the  good  or  ill  we  uiay  do  to  others,  but  reflectively 
also,  in  respect  of  what  may  rebound  to  ourselves. 
— Dr.  H.  More,  Government  of  the  Tongue.  (Ord 
MS.) 

Reflectly.  ado.     In  a  reflect  manner  ;  in  the 
way  of  reflection. 

The  optick  masters  confesse  and  prove,  that  the 
formes  of  the  starres  are  comprehended  of  the  siglu 
reflectly  and  not  riuhtly. — Swan,  Speculum  Mundi, 
326.    (Ord  MS.) 
Reflector,  s. 

1.  Considerer. 

There  is  scarce  anything  that  nature  has  made, 
or  that  men  do  suffer,  whence  the  devout  reflector 
cannot  take  an  occasion  of  an  aspiring  meditation. 
— Boyle,  Experiments  and  Considerations  touching 
Colours. 

2.  Object  with  a  polished  surface,  to  reflect 
light. 

Reflex,  adj.    [Lat.  reflexusJ] 

1.  Directed  backward. 

The  motions  of  my  mind  are  as  obvious  to  the 
reflex  act  of  the  soul,  or  the  turning  of  the  intel- 
lectual eye  inward  upon  its  own  actions,  as  the 
passions  of  my  sense  are  obvious  to  my  sense;  I 
see  the  object,  and  I  perceive  that  I  see  it.— Sir  M. 
Hale. 

The  order  and  beauty  of  the  inanimate  parts  of 
the  world,  the  discernible  ends  of  them,  do  evince 
by  a  reflex  argument,  that  it  is  the  workmanship, 
not  of  blind  mechanism  or  blinder  chance,  but  of  an 
intelligent  and  benign  agent. — Bentley. 

2.  In  Physiology.     The  reflex  action  of  a 
nerve  is  that  which,  from  any  stimulus  on 
an  afferent  nerve,  produces  motion  in   a 
muscle  supplied  by  an  efferent  one,  inde- 
pendent  of   volition,   and  often  even  of 
consciousness. 

Reflex,  s.     Reflection. 

There  was  no  other  way  for  angels  to  sin,  but  by 
reflex  of  their  understandings  upon  themselves. — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

I'll  say  yon  gray  is  not  the  morning's  eye, 
'Tis  but  the  pale  reflex  of  Cynthia's  brow. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  5. 
Reflex,  v.  a. 

1.  Reflect.    Obsolete. 

May  never  glorious  sun  reflex  his  beams 
Upon  the  country  where  you  make  abode. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  1.  v.  4. 

2.  Bend  back;  turn  back. 

A  dog  lay  .  .  .his  head  reflext  upon  his  tail.  — 
Gregory,  Posthuma,  p.  118  :  1640. 

Refiexibility.   s.     Capability  of    being  re- 
flected ;  quality  of  being  reflexible. 

Reflexibility  of  rays  is  their  disposition  to  be  re- 
flected or  turned  back  into  the  same  medium  from 
any  other  medium,  upon  whose  surface  they  fall; 
and  rays  are  more  or  less  reflexible,  which  are  turned 
back  more  or  less  easily. — Sir  I.  Newton. 

Reflexible.  adj.    Capable  of  being  reflected, 
or  thrown  back. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  demonstrated,  by  convinc- 
ing experiments,  that  the  light  of  the  sun  consists 
of  rays  differently  refrangible  and  reflexible ;  and 
that  those  rays  are  differently  reflexMe  that  are 
differently  refrangible. — Cheyne. 

Reflexive,  udj. 

1.  Having  respect  to  something  past. 

That  assurance  reflexive  cannot  be  a  divine  faith, 
but  at  most  an  human,  yet  such  as  perhaps  I  may 
have  no  doubting  mixed  with. — Hammond,  Practi- 
cal Catechism. 

2.  Having  a  tendency  to  reproach  or  censure. 

What  man  does  not  resent  an  ugly  reflexive  word  ? 
— South,  Sermons,  x.  174. 
Refiexively.  ado.     In  a  reflexive  manner. 

1.  In  a  backward  direction. 

2.  With  a  tendency  to  censure  or  reproach. 

He  spoke  slightly  and  reflexively  of  such  a  lady. 
— South,  Sermons,  vi.  i)6. 

Reflexiveness.   s.     Attribute   suggested  by 
Reflexive. 

Although  some  talk  of  reflexiveness  in  sense  (as  to 
see  that  they  see,  or  the  like)  'tis  a  fancy  of -their 
ovm.—Calverwell,  White  Stones,  102.  (Ord  MS.) 

Refloat,  s.     Ebb ;  reflux.    Rare. 

The  main  float  nnd  refloat  of  the  sea  is  by  consent 
of  the  universe,  as  part  of  the  diurnal  motion.— 
Bacon. 

Reflorescence.    s.      Flourishing,  coming  in 
flower,  bud,  or  leaf,  again. 


Nor  can  we  ...  peruse  the  account  of  the  flower- 
ing rod  of  Aaron  without  heinif  led  to  reflect  on  tb<> 
ascertainment  of  the  Melchisedekian  priesthood  to 
the  person  of  Christ,  by  the  reflorescence  of  that 
mortal  part  whicli  he  drew  from  the  stem  of  Jesse 
— Home,  Works,  vol. iii.  p.  421.  (Rich.) 
Reflourish.  v.  n.  Flourish  anew. 

Virtue,  eiven  for  lost, 
Revives,  reflourishes,  then  vigorous  most, 
When  most  unactive  cleem'd. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  1703. 
Reflow.  v.  n.     Flow  back. 

Why  do  not  now 

Thy  waves  refloiv '!  W.  Browne. 

Refluence.  s.  Quality  or  state  of  flowing 
back. 

In  the  sea  betwixt  Norway  and  Scotland  there  is 
clearly  observed  a  flow  and  refluence,  because  it  is 
near  to  the  ocean. — Summary  of  Du  Bartas,  p. 106- 
1621. 
Refluency.  s.     Refluence. 

All  things  sublunary  move  continually,  in  an  in- 
terchangeable flowing   and  refluency. —  W.  JHoun- 
tague,  Devout  Essays,  pt.  i.  p.  58 :  1C4S. 
Refluent,    adj.      [Lat.  rejtuens,  -entis,  pres. 
part,  of  refluo  =  1  flow   back.]      Running 
back;  flowing  back. 

The  liver  receives  the  refluent  blood  almost  from 
all  the  parts  of  the  abdomen. — Arbuthnot,  On  tlie 
Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

Where  now  the  throng 
That  press'd  the  beach,  and,  hasty  to  depart, 
Look'd  to  the  sea  for  safety  ?    They  are  gone, 
Gone  with  the  refluent  wave  into  the  deep — 
A  prince  with  half  his  people  ! 

Cowper,  Task,  The  Time-Piece. 

Reflux,  s.  [Fr.;  Lat.  reJluxusJ]  Backward 
course  of  water. 

Besides 

Mine  own  that  'bide  upon  me,  all  from  me 
Shall  with  a  fierce  reflux  on  me  redound. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  7S7. 

The  variety  of  the  flux  and  reflux  of  Euripus,  or 

whether  the  same  do  ebb  and  flow  seven  times  a  day, 

is  incontrovertible.  — /Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Er. 

rours. 

Refocillate.  v.  a.  [Lat.  refocillo  ;  Italian,  re- 
focillare.'}  Strengthen  by  refreshment.  La- 
tinism. 

His  man  was  to  bring  him  a  roll,  and  a  pot  of  ale, 
to  refocillate  his  wasted  spirits.— Aubrey,  Anecdotes 
ofPrynne,  ii.  508. 

Refocillation.  s.  Restoration  of  strength 
by  refreshment.  Latinism. 

Some  precious  cordial,  some  costly  refociUation,  a 
composure  comfortable  and  restorative. — Middleton, 
A  Mad  World,  my  Masters. 

Reform,  v.  a.    [Lat.  reformo ;  Fr.  reformer.} 
1..  Form  again :  (the  primary  meaning). 
2.  Change  from  worse  to  better. 

A  sect  in  England,  following  the  same  rule  of 
policy,  seeketh  to  reform  even  the  French  reforma- 
tion, and  purge  out  from  thence  also  dregs  of  popery. 
— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Seat  worthier  of  gods,  was  built 
With  second  thoughts,  reforming  what  was  old. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  100. 
May  no  such  storm 
Fall  on  our  times,  where  ruin  must  reform. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Cooper's  Hill 
Now  lowering  looks  presage  approaching  storms, 
And  now  prevailing  love  her  face  reforms. 

Dryden 

The  example  alone  of  a  vicious  prince  will  corrupt 
an  age  ;  but  that  of  a  good  one  will  not  reform  it.- 
Swift. 

Reform,  v.  n.  Pass  by  change  from  worse 
to  better. 

Was  his  doctrine  of  the  mass  struck  out  in  thii 
conflict  P  or  did  it  give  him  occasion  of  reforming 
in  this  point  ? — Bishop  Atterbury. 
Reform,  s.     [Fr.]     Reformation. 

Tinkers  bawl'd  aloud  to  settle 
Church-discipline,  for  mending  kettle; 
No  sow-gelder  did  blow  his  horn 
To  geld  a  cat,  but  cry'd  Reform  I 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  2,  535 

The  reforms  in  representation,  and  the  bills  f'c« 
shortening  theduration  of  parliaments,  heunifonnlj 
and  steadily  opposed  for  many  years  together.- 
Burke. 

Reformado.  s.  [Spanish.]  Obsolete,  ant 
not  naturalised. 

1.  Monk  adhering  to  the  reformation  of  hi; 
order. 

Amongst  others,  this  was  one  of  Celestin  the  pope'; 
caveats  for  his  new  reformadoes. —  Weever. 

2.  Officer  retained  in  a  regiment,  when  his 
company  is  disbanded. 
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HTs  kniphts  reformadoes  are  wound  upas  high 
ami  insolent  as  ever  they  were.— B.  Jonson,  Epicene. 
Kefonnalize.    v.   n.      Affect  reformation ; 
pretend  correctness.    Rare. 

Christ's  doctrine  [is]  pure,  correcting  all  the  un- 
pure  glosses  of  the  reformalizing  Pharisees.— Loe, 
Blisse  of  Brightest  Beauty,  p.  25 :  1614. 
Reformation.  5. 

1.  Act  of  forming  anew;   renovation;    re- 
generation. 

There  are  but  two  kinds  of  creation  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Scriptures ;  the  one  literal,  the  other 
metaphorical ;  one  old,  the  other  new,  one  by  way 
of  formation,  the  other  by  way  of  reformation  — 
Bishop  Pearson,  Exposition  of  the  Creed,  art.  ii. 

2.  Change  from  worse  to  better :  (commonly 
used  of  human  manners). 

Never  came  reformation  in  a  flood 
'        With  sucli  a  heady  current,  seow'ring  faults ; 
Nor  ever  Hydra-headed  wilfulness 
So  soon  did  lose  his  seat,  as  in  this  king. 

Sliakespear,  Henry  V.  1. 1. 

Satire  lashes  vice  into  reformation. — Dryden. 

The  pagan  converts  mention  this  great  reforma- 
tion of  those  who  had  been  the  greatest  sinners, 
with  that  sudden  and  surprising  change  which  the 
Christian  religion  made  in  the  lives  of  the  most  pro- 
fligate.—^ ddison. 

8.  With  the.  Change  of  religion  in  England 
from  popery  to  Protestantism. 

The  burden  of  the  reformation  lay  on  Luther's 
shoulders.— Bishop  Atterbury. 

Reformatory.    *.      Establishment    for    the 

amendment  of  juvenile  offenders. 
Reformer,  s.     One  who  reforms. 

1.  One  who  makes  a  change  for  the  better; 
amender. 

Publick  reformers  had  need  first  practise  that  on 
their  own  hearts,  which  they  purpose  to  try  on 
others.— Eikon  Basilike. 

The  complaint  is  more  general,  than  the  en- 
deavours to  redress  it:  Abroad  every  man  would 
be  a  reformer,  how  very  few  at  home!— Bishop 
Sprat,  Sermons. 

It  was  honour  enough,  to  behold  the  English 
churches  reformed  ;  that  is,  delivered  from  the  re- 
formers.— South,  Sermons. 

2.  One  of  those  who  changed  religion  from 
popish  corruptions  and  innovations. 

Our  first  reformers  were  famous  confessors  and 
martyrs  all  over  the  world.— Bacon. 
Reformist,  s.     One  who  is  of  the  reformed 
churches. 

This  comely  subordination  of  degrees  we  once  had, 
and  we  had  a  visible  conspicuous  church,  to  whom 
all  other  reformists  gave  the  upper  hand.— Howell, 
Istters,  iv.  36. 

Reformiy.  adv.  After  the  manner  of  a 
reform.  Rare. 

A  fierce  reformer  once,  now  rankled  with  a  con- 
trary heat,  would  send  us  back  very  reformly  indeed 
to  learn  reformation  from  Tyndarus  and  Rebuffus, 
two  canonical  promoters. — Milton,  Considerations 
touching  the  likeliest  Means  to  remove  Hirelings  out 
of  the  Church.  (Ord  MS.) 

Refossion.  s.  \Lat.  refossus ;  pass.  part,  of 
fodio  =  I  dig.]  Act  of  digging  up  again. 
Rare. 

Hence  are  murders  of  men,  rapes  of  virgins,  man- 
gling of  carcasses,  refossion  of  graves.— Bishop  Hall, 
St.  Paul's  Combat. 

Refound.  v.  a.    Found,  or  cast,  anew. 

Perhaps  they  are  all  antient  bells  refounded.—T. 
Warton,  History  of  the  Parish  of  Kiddington,  p.  8. 
Refract,  v.  a.  [Lat.  refractus ;  pass.  part,  of 
refringo  =  I  break.]  Break,  by  deflection 
•om  the  straight  line,  the  natural  course 
f  rays. 

If  its  angle  of  incidence  be  large,  and  the  refrac' 
tive  power  of  the  medium  not  very  strong  to  throw 
it  far  from  the  perpendicular,  it  will  be  refracted.— 
Cheyne,  Philosophical  Principles. 

Refraction,  s.  [Fr.]  Deflection  of  rays, 
chiefly  of  light  (in  Optics')  and  of  heat  (in 
Thermotics). 

Refraction,  in  general,  is  the  incurvation  or  change 
of  determination  in  the  body  moved,  which  happens 
to  it  whilst  it  enters  or  penetrates  any  medium  :  in 
dioptricks,  it  is  the  variation  of  a  ray  of  light  from 
that  right  line,  which  it  would  have  passed  on  in 
had  not  the  density  of  the  medium  turned  it  aside 
--Harris. 

Refraction,  out  of  the  rarer  medium  into  the 
denser,  is  made  towards  the  perpendicular.— Sir  I 
Newton,  On  Opticks. 

Refractive,  adj.  Having  the  power  of  re- 
fraction. 
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Those  superficies  of  transparent  bodies  reflect  the 
greatest  quantity  of  light,  which  have  the  greatest 
refracting  power ;  that  is,  which  intercede  mediums 
that  differ  most  in  their  refractive  densities.— (Sir  /. 
Newton,  On  Opticks. 
Refractoriness,  s.     Attribute  suggested  by 
Refractory. 

Great  complaint  was  made,  by  some  ministers  of 
the  presbyterian  gang,  of  my  refractoriness  to  obey 
the  parliament's  order.— Bishop  Sanderson,  Cases 
of  Conscience,  p.  160. 

Refractory,  adj.  Obstinate ;  perverse ;  con- 
tumacious. 

There  is  a  law  in  each  well-ordered  nation, 
To  curb  those  raging  appetites  that  are 
Most  disobedient  and  refractory. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  2. 

A  rough-hewn  seaman,  being  brought  before  a 
wise  justice  for  some  misdemeanor,  was  by  him  or- 
dered to  be  sent  away  to  prison,  and  was  refractory 
after  he  heard  his  doom,  insomuch  as  he  would  not 
stir  a  foot  from  the  place  where  he  stood ;  saying  it 
was  better  to  stand  where  he  was,  than  to  go  to  a 
worse  place. — Bacon,  Apophthegms. 

Vulgar  compliance  with  any  illegal  and  extrava- 
gant ways,  like  violent  motions  in  nature,  soon 
grows  weary  of  itself,  and  ends  in  a  refractory  sul- 
len ness. — Eikon  Basilike. 

Refractory  mortal!  if  thou  wilt  not  trust  thy 
friends,  take  what  follows ;  know  assuredly,  before 
next  full  moon,  that  thou  wilt  be  hung  up  in  chains. 
— Arbuthnot,  John  Bull. 

These  atoms  of  theirs  may  have  it  in  them,  but 
they  are  refractory  and  sullen ;  and  therefore  like 
men  of  the  same  tempers,  must  be  banged  and  buf- 
feted into  reason. — Bentley. 
Refractory,  s. 

1.  Obstinate,  or  refractory,  person. 

How  sharp  hath  your  censure  been  of  those  re- 
fractories amongst  us,  that  would  forego  their  sta- 
tions, rather  than  yield  to  these  harmless  imposi- 
tions \-Bishop  Hall,  Remains,  p.  306. 

2.  Obstinate  opposition. 

Glorying  in  their  scandalous  refractories  to  pub- 
lic order  and  constitutions.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Arti- 
ficial Handsomeness,  p.  138. 
Re  frigate,  v.  n.     Be  confuted ;  break  down 
under  examination. 

And  'tis  the  observation  of  the  noble  St.  Albans, 
that  that  philosophy  is  built  on  a  few  vulgar  ex- 
periments ;  and  if  upon  further  inquiry  any  were 
found  to  refragate,  they  were  to  be  discharged  by 
a  distinction.—  Glanville,  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing. 
(Rich.) 

Refrain,  v.  a.  [Fr.  refrener ;  Lat.  refreno ; 
freennm  =  bridle.]  Hold  back  ;  keep  from 
action. 

Hold  not  thy  tongue,  O  God,  keep  not  still  silence ; 
refrain  not  thyself.— Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
Psalms,  Ixxxiii.  1. 

My  son,  walk  not  thou  in  the  way  with  them ; 
refrain  thy  foot  from  their  path. — Proverbs,  i.  15. 

Nor  from  the  Holy  One  of  heaven 
Refrain'd  his  tongue. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  yi.  359. 
Neptune  atoned,  his  wrath  shall  now  refrain, 
Or  thwart  the  synod  of  the  gods  in  vain. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey. 
Refrain,  v.  n.     Forbear  ;  abstain ;  spare. 

In  what  place,  or  upon  what  consideration  soever 
it  be  they  do  it,  were  it  their  own  opinion  of  no 
force  being  done,  they  would  undoubtedly  refrain 
to  do  it.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

For  my  name's  sake  will  I  defer  mine  anger ;  and 
for  my  praise  will  I  refrain  for  thee,  that  I  cut  thee 
not  off. — Isaiah,  xlviii.  9. 

That  they  feed  not  on  flesh,  at  least  the  faithful 
party  before  the  flood,  may  become  more  probable, 
because  they  refrained  therefrom  some  time  after. 
— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Refrain,  s.      [Fr.]      Burden  of  a  sonjr,  or 
piece  of  musick;  kind  of  musical  repetition. 

Confine  the  organist  to  a  slightly  ornamented  re- 
fraine. — Mason,  Three  Essays  on  Church  Musick, 
p.  213. 

Reframe.  v.  a.     Put  together  again. 

That  most  exquisite  silver  sphere . . .  was  unframed 
and  reframed  in  the  grand  signior's  presence.— 
Hakewill,  Apology,  p.  274. 

Refrangibility.  s.     Capability  of  being  re- 
fracted ;  quality  of  being  refrangible. 

Refrangibility  of  the  rays  of  light  is  their  disposi- 
tion to  be  refracted  or  turned  out  of  their  way.  in 
passing  out  of  one  transparent  body  or  medium 
into  another.— Sir  I.  Newton. 
Refrangible,    adj.      Capable   of    being  re- 
fracted. 

As  some  rays  are  more  refrangible  than  others  j 
that  is,  are  more  turned  out  of  their  course,  in  pass- 
ing from  one  medium  to  another;  it  follows,  that 
after  such  refraction,  tney  will  be  separated,  and 
their  distinct  colour  observed.— Locke. 
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I  REFRIGERATION 


Refresh,    v.  a.     [Fr.  refraichir ;  Lat.  rtfri- 
gero  =  I  cool.] 

1.  Recreate;   relieve  after  pain,  fatigue,  or 
want. 

Service  shall  with  steeled  sinews  toil ; 
And  labour  shall  refresh  itself  with  hope. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  ii.  2. 

Musick  was  ordain'd  to  refresh  the  mind  of  man, 
After  his  studies  or  his  usual  pain. 

Id.,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  1. 

He  was  in  no  danger  to  be  overtaken ;  so  that  he 
was  content  to  refresh  his  men. — Lord  Clarendon, 
History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

His  meals  are  coarse  and  short,  his  employment 
warrantable,  his  sleep  certain  and  refreshing,  nei- 
ther interrupted  with  the  lashes  of  a  guilty  mind, 
nor  the  aches  of  a  crazy  body.— South,  Sermons. 

2.  Improve  by  new  touches  anything  im- 
paired. 

The  rest  refresh  the  scaly  snakes,  that  fold 
The  shield  of  Pallas,  and  renew  their  gold. 

Dryden.  Translation  of  the  JSneid,  viii.  575. 

3.  Refrigerate;  cool. 

A  dew  coming  after  heat  refresheth.—  Ecclesias- 
ticus,  xliii.  22. 

Refresh,  s.     Act  of  refreshing.     Obsolete. 

My  field,  of  flowers  quite  bereaven, 
Wants  refresh  of  better  hap.  Daniel,  Odes. 

Beauty,  sweet  love,  is  like  the  morning  dew, 

Whose  short  refresh  upon  the  tender  green 
Cheers  for  a  time,  but  still  the  sun  doth  shew, 
And  straight  'tis  gone  as  it  had  never  been. 

Id.,  Sonnets. 
Refresher,  s. 

1.  That  which  refreshes. 

The  kind  refresher  of  the  summer  heats. 

Thomson,  Seasons,  Summer. 

Mr.  Pickwick  slept  little  that  night ;  his  memory 
had  received  a  very  disagreeable  refresher  on  the 
subject  of  Mrs.Bardell's  action. — Dickens,  Pickwick 
Papers,  ch.  xxx. 

2.  Extra  fee  to  a  barrister. 
Refreshing-,  verbal  abs.     Relief  after  pain, 

fatigue,  or  want. 

Secret  refreshings  that  repair  his  strength, 
And  fainting  spirits  uphold. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  665. 

If  you  would  have  trees  to  thrive,  take  care  that 

no  plants  be  near  them,  which  may  deprive  them  of 

nourishment,  or  hinder  refreshings  and  helps  that 

they  might  receive. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Refreshment.  S. 

1.  Relief  after  pain,  want,  or  fatigue. 

2.  That  which  gives  relief,  as  food,  rest. 

He  was  full  of  agony  and  horrour  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  a  dismal  death,  and  so  had  most  need  of 
the  refreshments  of  society,  and  the  friendly  assist- 
ances of  his  disciples.— South,  Sermons. 

Such  honest  refreshments  and  comforts  of  life, 
our  Christian  liberty  has  made  it  lawful  for  us  to 
use. — Bishop  Sprat. 

3.  Provisions. 

The  Admirall  Beaugard  went  and  cast  anchor  at 
the  fort  of  Sidon,  where  hee  stayed  twelve  dayes,  to 
take  in  bisket.  flesh,  and  other  necessarie  refresh- 
ings. —  Grimston's  Continuation  of  Knolles.  (Ord 
MS.) 

Refret.  s.  In  Music  and  Prosody.  Refrain  : 
(the  latter  the  commoner  word). 

Vers  infer6 ;  refrein  de  ballade.  A  verse  often  in- 
terlaced :  the  foote,  refret,  or  burden  of  the  dittie. — 
Nomenclator.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Refrigerant,  adj.  [Lat.  refrigero]  pres.  part. 
refrigerans,  -antis ;  pass.  part,  refrigera- 
tus  ;  refrigeratio,  -onis  ;  from  frigus,  fri- 
goris  =  cold.] 

In  the  cure  of  gangrenes,  you  must  beware  of 
dry  heat,  and  resort  to  things  that  are  nefriaerant, 
with  an  inward  warmth  and  virtue  of  cherishing.— 
Sacon. 
Refrigerant,  s.     Cooling  medicine. 

If  it  arise  from  an,  external  cause,  apply  refri- 
gerants, without  any  preceding  evacuation.—  Wise- 
man, Surgery. 
Refrigerate,  v.  a.     Cool. 

The  great  breezes,  which  the  motion  of  the  air 
in  jrivat  circles,  such  as  the  girdle  of  the  world  pro- 
duceth,  do  refrigerate  \  and  therefore  in  those  parts 
noon  is  nothing  so  hot,  when  the  breezes  are  great, 
as  about  ten  of  the  clock  in  the  forenoon. — Bacon, 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Whether  they  be  refrigerated  inclinatorily  or 
somewhat  equinoxically,  though  in  a  lesser  degree, 
tliry  discover  some  verticity.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errours. 

Refrigeration.  s.     Act  of  cooling  ;  state  of 
being  cooled. 

Divers  do  stut:  the  cause  may  be  the 
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ration  of  the  tongue,  whereby  it  is  less  apt  to  move. 
— Bacon. 

If  the  mere  refrigeration  of  the  air  would  fit  it 
for  breathing,  this  might  be  somewhat  helped  with 
bellows.— Bishop  Wilkins. 

Refrigerative.  adj.  [Yr.refrigeratif.]   Cool- 
ing ;  having  the  power  to  cool. 

His  meats  must  be  but  very  little  nutritive,  but 
rather  refrigerative  and  of  a  cooling  quality.— Fer- 
rand,  On  Love  Melancholy,  p.  242 :  1640. 
Refrigerator,  s.     See  extract. 

Utensils  employed  for  the  refrigeration  of  worts, 

&c without  exposing  them  to  evaporation, . . . 

are  generally  called  refrigerators,  and  are  so  con- 
structed that  a  quantity  of  cold  water  shall  be 
brought  in  contact  with  the  vessel  which  contains 
the  heated  fluid.  But  in  every  construction  of  re- 
frigerator heretofore  used,  the  quantity  of  cold 
water  necessarily  employed  in  the  operation,  greatly 
exceeded  the  quantity  of  the  fluid  cooled,  which  in 
some  situations  where  water  cannot  be  readily  ob- 
tained, was  a  serious  impediment,  and  objection  to 
the  use  of  such  apparatus. — Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Refrigeratory,  adj.     [Lat.  refrigeratorius.'] 
Cooling. 

This  grateful  acid  spirit  is ...  highly  refrigeratory. 
—Bishop  Berkeley,  Siris,  §  120. 
Refrigeratory,  s.   Anything  internally  cool- 
ing. 

A  delicate  wine,  and  a  durable  refrigeratory.— 
Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

2.  In  Distillation.    See  extract. 

A  refrigeratory  [is]  that  part  of  a  distilling  vessel 
that  is  placed  about  the  head  of  a  still,  and  filled 
with  water  to  cool  the  condensing  vapours ;  but 
this  is  now  generally  done  by  a  worm  or  spiral  pipe, 
turning  through  a  tub  of  cold  water.— Quincy. 
Refrigerlum.  *.   [Lat.]     Cool  refreshment; 
refrigeration. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  the  ancients  have  talked 
much  of  annual  refrigeriums,  respites  or  intervals 
of  punishment  to  the  damned ;  as  particularly  on 
the  festivals. — South,  Sermons. 
Refuge,  s.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  refugium,  from  fugio 
=  !%.] 

1.  Shelter  from  any  danger  or  distress ;  pro- 
tection. 

Rocks,  dens,  and  caves !  but  I  in  none  of  these 
Find  place  or  refuge.   Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  1 18. 

The  young  vipers  supposed  to  break  through  the 
belly  of  the  dam,  will,  upon  any  fright,  for  protec- 
tion run  into  it ;  for  then  the  old  one  receives  them 
in  at  her  mouth,  which  way,  the  fright  being  past, 
they  will  return  again ;  which  is  a  peculiar  way  of 
refuge. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Those  who  take  refuge  in  a  multitude,  have  an 
Arian  council  to  answer  for. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

2.  That  which  gives  shelter  or  protection. 

The  Lord  will  be  a  refuge  for  the  oppressed;  a 
refuge  in  times  of  trouble.— Psalms,  ix.  9. 

Fair  majesty,  the  refuge  and  redress 
Of  those  whom  fate  pursues. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Jlneid,  L  838. 

3.  Expedient  in  distress. 

This  last  old  man, 

Whom  with  a  crack'd  heart  I  have  sent  to  Home, 
Loved  me  above  the  measure  of  a  father ; 
Their  latest  refuge  was  to  send  him. 

Shakespear,  Coriolamis,  v.  3. 

4.  Expedient  in  general. 

Light  must  be  supplied,  among  graceful  refuges, 
by  terracing  any  story  in  danger  of  darkness.— Sir 
H.  Wotton,  Elements  of  Architecture. 

Refuge,  v.  a.    Shelter  j  protect;  afford  re- 
fuge.   Rare. 

Dreads  the  vengeance  of  her  injured  lord ; 
Even  by  those  gods,  who  refuged  her,  abhorr'd. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Ulneid,  ii.  781. 
With  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable. 

Silly  beggars, 

"Who  sitting  in  the  stocks,  refuge  their  shame, 
That  many  have,  and  others  must,  sit  there. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II,  v.  5. 
Refuge,  v.  n.     Take  refuge.     Rare. 

The  duke  de  Soubise  refuged  hither  from  France, 
upon  miscarriage  of  some  undertakings  of  his  there. 
—  Sir  J.  Finett,  Observations  on  Ambassadors, 
p.  Ill:  1656. 

Refugee,  s.  [Fr.  refugie.~\    One  who  flies  to 
shelter  or  protection. 

Poor  refugees,  at  first  they  purchase  here ; 
And  soon  as  denizened  they  domineer. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  iii.  129. 
This  is  become  more  necessary  in  some  of  their 
governments,  since  so  many  refugees  settled  among 
them.— Addison. 
Used  adjectivally. 

So  audacious  a  manifestation  of  disloyalty  was 
imputed  with"  little  justice  to  the  catholics  at  large, 
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but  might  more  reasonably  lie  at  the  door  of  those  ] 
active  instruments  of  Rome,  the  English  refugee  ' 
priests  and  Jesuits  dispersed   over  Flanders,  and 
lately  established  at  Douay,  who  were  continually 
passing  into  the  kingdom,  7iot  only  to  keep  alive 
the  precarious  faith  of  the  laity,  but,  as  was  gene- 
rally surmised,  to  excite  them  against  their  sove- 
reign.— Hallam,  Constitutional  History  of  England, 
ch.  iii. 
Refulgence,  s.    Splendour  ;  brightness. 

The  refulgence  of  the  eternal  light. — Knatchbvll, 
Translation  of  Annotations  on  the  New  Testament, 
p.  259. 

Refulgency.  s.    Refulgence. 

He  [Moses]  was  obliged  to  keep  at  a  more  awful 
distance  from  the  tremendous  throne  of  God,  and 
not  come  within  the  circle  of  its  refulgency. — Stack- 
house,  History  of  the  Bible,  b.  iv.  ch.  ii. 
Refulgent,  adj.  [Lat.  refulgens,  -entis,  pres. 
part,  of refulgeo  =  I  flash.]     Bright;  shin- 
ing ;  glittering ;  splendid. 

He  neither  might,  nor  wish'd  to  know 
A  more  refulgent  light.  Waller. 

So  conspicuous  and  refulgent  a  truth  is  that  of 
God's  being  the  author  of  man's  felicity,  that  the 
dispute  is  not  so  much  concerning  the  thing,  as  con- 
cerning the  manner  of  it. — Boyle. 

Agamemnon's  train, 
When  his  refulgent  arms  flash'd  through  the  shady 

plain, 
Fled  from  his  well-known  face. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  2Eneid,  vi.  659. 
Refund,  v.  n.  [Lat.  refundo ;  pass.  part,  refu- 
sus.] 

1.  Pour  back. 

Were  the  humours  of  the  eye  tinctured  with  any 
colour,  they  would  refund  that  colour  upon  the 
object,  and  so  it  would  not  be  represented  as  in 
itself  it  is. — Ray. 

2.  Repay  what  is  received  ;  restore. 

A  governor,  that  had  pillaged  the  people,  was,  for 
receiving  of  bribes,  sentenced  to  refund  what  he 
had  wrongfully  taken. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Such  wise  men  as  himself  account  all  that  is  past 
to  be  also  gone ;  and  know,  that  there  can  be  no 
gain  in  refunding,  nor  any  profit  in  paying  debts.— 
South,  Sermons. 

How  to  Icarius,  in  the  bridal  hour, 
Shall  I,  by  waste  undone,  refund  the  dower? 

Pope,  Translation,  of  the  Odyssey. 

Swift  has  somewhere  the  absurd  phrase, 
'  to  refund  himself,'  for  '  to  reimburse.1 
Refunder.  s.     One  who  repays  what  is  re- 
ceived. 

A  city  usurer  turned  into  a  refunder  of  his  ill- 
gotten  estate. — Reasons  of  New  Converts  taking  tJie 
Oaths,  p.  3. :  1691. 

Refurnish,  v.  a.     Furnish  afresh. 

The  brutes  and  birds  which  were  out  of  that  sup- 
posed narrow  extent  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia 
where  the  flood  prevailed,  might  easily  refurnish 
the  same  continent  after  the  subsiding  of  the  flood. 
— Sir  M.Hale,  Origination  of  Mankind.  (Ord  MS.) 
Refusable.  adj.     Capable  of  being  refused ; 
tit  to  be  refused. 

A  refusable  or  little  thing  in  any  one's  eye. — 
Young,  Sermons,  ii.  311. 
Refusal,  s. 

1.  Act  of  refusing;  denial  of  anything  de- 
manded or  solicited. 

God  has  born  with  all  his  weak  and  obstinate  re- 
fusals of  grace,  and  has  given  him  time  day  alter 
day. — Rogers. 

2.  Preemption  ;    right  of  having   anything 
before  another ;  option. 

When  employments  go  a  begging  for  want  of 
hands,  they  shall  be  sure  to  have  the  refusal.— Swift. 
Refuse,  v.  a.     [Fr.  refuser.] 

1.  Deny  what  is  solicited  or  required;  not 
comply  with. 

If  he  should  chuse  the  right  casket,  you  should 
refuse  to  perform  your  father's  will,  if  you  should 
refuse  to  accept  him.— Shakespear,  Merchant  of 
Venice,  i.  2. 

Having  most  affectionately  set  life  and  death 
before  them,  and  conjured  them  to  choose  one  and 
avoid  the  other,  he  still  leaves  unto  them,  as  to  free 
and  rational  agents,  a  liberty  to  refuse  all  his  calls, 
to  let  his  talents  lie  by  them  unprofitable. — Ham- 
mond. 

Wonder  not  then  what  God  for  you  saw  good 
If  I  refuse  not,  but  convert,  as  you, 
To  proper  substance. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  1016. 

Common  experience  has  justly  a  mighty  influence 
on  the  minds  of  men,  to  make  them  give  or  refuse 
credit  to  any  thing  proposed. — Locke. 

2.  Reject ;  dismiss  without  a  grant. 

I  may  neither  choose  whom  I  would,  nor  refuse 
whom  i  dislike.— Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice, 
i.  2. 
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Refuse,  v.  n.     Not  accept ;  not  comply. 

Women    are   made   as   they   themselves    would 

choose ; 

Too  proud  to  ask,  too  humble  to  refuse.          Garth. 
Refuse,  adj.      Unworthy  of  reception  ;   left 
when  the  rest  is  taken. 

Every  thing  that  was  vile  and  refuse,  that  they 
destroyed  utterly. — 1  Samuel,  xv.  9. 

He  never  had  vexatious  law-disputes  about  his 
dues,  but  had  his  tytlies  fully  paid,  and  not  of  the 
most  refuse  parts,  but  generally  the  very  best.— 
Bishop  Fell,  Life  of  Hammond. 

Please  to  bestow  on  him  the  refuse  letters;  he 
hopes  by  printing  them  to  get  a  plentiful  provision. 
— Spectator. 

Refuse,  s.     [Fr.  refus."] 

1.  That  which  remains  disregarded  when  the 
rest  is  taken. 

We  dare  not  disgrace  our  worthy  superiours  with 
offering  unto  them  such  refuse  as  we  bring  unto 
God  himself. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Many  kinds  have  much  refuse,  which  countervails 
that  which  they  have  excellent. — Bacon. 

I  know  not  whether  it  be  more  shame  or  wonder, 
to  see  that  men  can  so  put  oft'  ingenuity,  as  to  de- 
scend to  so  base  a  vice  ;  yet  we  daily  see  it  done,  and 
that  not  only  by  the  scum  and  refuse  of  the  people. 
— Dr.  H.  More,  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Down  with  the  falling  stream  the  refuse  run, 
To  raise  with  joyful  news  his  drooping  son. 

Dryden. 

This  humourist  keeps  more  than  he  wants,  and 
gives  a  vast  refuse  of  his  superfluities  to  purchase 
heaven. — A  ddison. 

2.  Refusal :  (with  the  accent  on  the  last  syl- 
lable).      Obsolete. 

This  spoken,  ready  with  a  proud  refuse 
Argantes  was  his  proffer'd  aid  to  scorn. 

Fairfax,  Translation  of  Tasso,  h.xii. 
Refuser,  s.     One  who  refuses. 

Some  few  others  are  the  only  refusers  and  con- 
demners  of  this  catholick  practice.— Jeremy  Taylor. 
Refusion.  s.     Fusion  afresh. 

So  Titan's  lustre,  smiting  the  moon's  orb,  yields 
but  a  faint  and  feeble  reflexion  and  refnsion  of 
brightness  upon  us.— Plutarch,  Morals,  v.  -238.  (Ord 
MS.) 

It  has  been  objected  to  me  that  this  doctrine  of 
the  refusion  of  the  soul  was  very  consistent  with 
the  belief  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments.— Bishop  Warburton,  Divine  Legation,  b.  ii. 
note  cc.  (Rich.) 

Refutable,  adj.     Capable  of  being  proved 

false  or  erroneous. 
Refutal.  s.    Refutation. 
Refutation,    s.      Act  of  refuting  ;    act  of 
proving  false  or  erroneous. 

'Tis  such  miserable  absurd  stuff,  that  we  will  not 
honour  it  with  especial  refutation.— Bentley. 

Refute,   v.  a.      [Lat    refuto ;     Fr.   refuter.] 
Prove  false  or  erroneous. 

Self-destruction  sought,  refutes 
That  excellence  thought  in  thee. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  972. 
He  knew  that  there  were  so  ninny  witnesses  in 
these  two  miracles,  that  it  was  impossible  to  refute 
such  multitudes. — Addison. 
Refuter.  s.     One  who,  that  which,  refutes. 

My  ref uter's  forehead  is  stronger,  with  a  weaker 
wit :'  let  him  try  here  the  power  of  his  auilacity.— 
Bishop  Hall,  Honour  of  the  Harried  Clergy,  p.  20. 

Regain,   v.  a.      [Fr.  regagner.~\      Recover; 
gain  anew. 

Hopeful  to  regain 
Thy  love  from  thee  I  will  not  hide 
What  thoughts  in  my  unquiet  breast  are  risen. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  972. 
In  ten  set  battles  have  we  driven  back 
These  heathen  Saxons,  and  regain'd  our  earth, 
As  earth  recovers  from  an  ebbing  tide. 

Dryden,  King  Arthur,  i.  1. 

As  soon  as  the  mind  regains  the  power  to  stop 
or  continue  any  of  these  motions  of  the  body  or 
thoughts,  we  then  consider  the  man  as  a  free  agent. 
— Locke. 

.  adj.     [Fr.;    Lat.  regalis,  from  rex, 
regis  =  king.]     Royal;  kingly. 

Edward,  duke  of  York, 
"Usurps  the  regal  title  and  the  seat 
Of  England's  true  anointed  lawful  heir. 

Sliakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iii.  S. 
Why  am  I  sent  for  to  a  king, 
Before  I  have  shook  off  the  regal  thoughts 
Wherewith  I  reign'd?  Id.,  Richard  II.  iv.  1. 

With  them  comes  a  third  of  regal  port, 
But  faded  splendour  wan,  who  by  his  gait 
And  fierce  demeanour  seems  the  prince  of  hell. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost.  iv.  869. 
When  was  there  ever  a  better  prince  on  the  tliroiie 
than  the  present  queen  ?  I  do  not  tiilk  of  her  ?>  >vrrn- 
ment,  her  love  of  the  people,  or  qualities  t-l»t  are 
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purely  regal;  but  her  piety,  charity,  temperance, 
and  conjugal  love.— Swift. 

iegai.    «.      [Fr.  regale.]      Musical  instru- 
ment. 

The  sounds  that  produce  tones  are  ever  from  such 
bodies  as  are  in  their  parts  and  ports  equal  j  and 
such  are  in  the  nightingale  pipes  otregals  or  organs. 
— Bacon. 

:egaie.  v.  a.     [Fr.  regaler.~\     Refresh ;  en- 
tertain ;  gratify. 

Nothing  does  so  gratify,  so  regale  an  haughty 
humour,  as  this  usurped  sovereignty  over  our  bre- 
thren.— Dr.  H.  More,  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

I ...  with  a  warming  puff, 
Regale  chill'd  fingers.  J.  Philips,  Splendid  Shitting. 

'  Regale,  v.  n.     Feast ;  fare  sumptuously. 

See  the  rich  churl,  amid  the  social  sons 
Of  wine  and  wit,  regaling  !  Slienstone. 

regalement,  s.     [Fr.]     Refreshment;  en- 
'  tertainment. 

The  muses  still  require 
Humid  regalement,  nor  will  aught  avail 
Imploring  Phoebus  with  unmoisten'd  lips. 

J.  Philips,  Cyder,  ii.  397. 

legalia.  s.     [Lat.;  see  Regal;  the  word  is 
the  neuter  plural  of  regalis.~\    Ensigns  of 

royalty. 

Shew 

The  mighty  potentate,  to  whom  belong 
These  rich  regalia  pompously  display'd. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  ix. 
The  court  historians  of  the  day  record,  that  at 
the  first  dinner  given  by  the  late  king  (then  prince 
regent)  at  the  Pavilion, . . .  the  guests  were  select 
and  admiring:  the  banquet  profuse  and  admirable ; 
the  lights  lustrous  and  oriental :  the  eye  was  per- 
fectly dazzled  with  the  display  of  plate,  among 
which  the  great  gold  salt-cellar,  brought  from  the 
regalia  in  the  Tower  for  this  especial  purpose,  itself 
a  tower!  stood  conspicuous  for  its  magnitude. — 
C.  Lamb,  On  the  Productions  of  Modern  Art. 

legalian.  adj.     Belonging  to  a  king,  em- 
peror, or  suzerain  ;  sovereign. 

Frederic,  after  the  surrender  of  Milan,  in  1158, .  . . 
defined  the  regalian  rights,  as  they  were  called,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  exclude  the  cities  and  private 
proprietors  from  coining  money,  and  from  tolls  or 
territorial  dues;  which  they  had  for  many  years 
possessed.— Hallam,  View  of  the  State  of  Europe 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  ch.  iii. 

legality,  s.     [Lat.  regalis.~] 

1 .  Royalty ;  sovereignty  ;  kingship. 

Behold  the  image  of  mortality, 
And  feeble  nature  clothed  with  fleshly  tire, 
When  raging  passion  with  fierce  tyranny 
Robs  reason  of  her  due  regality.  Spenser. 

He. neither  could,  nor  would,  yield  to  any  dimi-  : 
nution  of  the  crown  of  France,  in  territory  or  re-  ' 
gality. — Bacon. 

He  came  partly  in  by  the  sword,  and  had  high 
courage  in  all  points  of  regality— Id.,  History  of] 
tlie  Reign  of  Henry  VU. 

The  majesty  of  England  might  hang  like  Ma- 
homet's tomb  by  a  umgnetick  charm,  between  the 
privileges  of  the  two  houses,  in  airy  imagination  of 
regality. — Eikon  Basilike. 

2.  Ensign  or  token  of  royalty. 

Kinges  in  an  open  and  stately  place,  before  all 
their  subjectes,  receive  their  crowne  and  other  re- 
galities.— Sir  T.  Elyot,  Governour,  fol.  145,  b. 
Regally,  adv.     In  a  regal  manner. 

Alfred  . . .  was  buried   regally  at  Winchester. — 
Milton,  History  of  England,  b.  v. 
Regard,  v.  a.     [Fr.  reyurder,] 

1.  Value ;  attend  to  as  worthy  of  notice 

This  aspect  of  mine, 
The  best  regarded  virgins  of  our  clime 
Have  loved.    Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  1. 

He  denies 
To  know  their  God,  or  message  to  regard. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  174. 

2.  Observe ;  remark. 

If  much  you  note  him, 
You  offend  him ;  feed  and  renard  him  not. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  4 

3.  Mind  as  an  object  of  grief  or  terror. 

The  king  and  they  that  were  with  him  marvelled 
at  the  young  man's  courage,  for  that  he  nothing  re- 
garded the  pains.— 2  Maccabees,  vii.  12. 

4.  Observe  religiously. 

He  that  regardeth  the  day,  regardeth  it  unto  the 
Lord ;  and  he  that  regardeth  not  the  day,  to  the 
Lord  lie  doth  not  regard  it.— Romans,  xiv.  6. 

5.  Pay  attention  to. 

He  that  observeth  the  wind  shall  not  sow,  and 
he  that  regardtth  the  clouds  shall  not  reap.— .Eccte- 
fiastes,  xi.  4. 

6.  Respect;  have  relation  to :  (as,  'As  regards 
that'). 
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7.  Look  towards. 

It  is  a  peninsula,  which  regardeth  the  mainland. 
— Sandys. 
Regard,  s.    [Fr.] 

1.  Attention  as  to  a  matter  of  importance. 

We  observe  omens,  the  falling  of  the  salt,  a  dream 
of  a  funeral,  an  unlucky  day  or  hour,  the  voice  of 
the  screech-owl,  odd  noises  in  the  night,  to  com- 
mand the  most  solemn  regards  of  persons,  whose 
imagination  is  more  busy  and  active  than  their  rea- 
son; heathens,  women,  young  persons,  inelancho- 
licks,  superstitious  or  infirm  persons,  the  illiterate 
multitude.— Spencer,  Discourse  concerning  Prodi- 
gies, p.  75:  1665. 

The  nature  of  the  sentence  he  is  to  pronounce,  the 
rule  of  judgement  by  which  he  will  proceed,  re- 
quires that  a  particular  regard  be  had  to  our  obser- 
vation of  this  precept.— Bishop  Atterbury. 

2.  Respect ;  reverence  ;  attention. 

To  him  they  had  regard,  because  that  of  long 
time  he  had  bewitched  them  with  sorceries.— Acts, 
viii.  11. 

With  some  regard  to  what  is  just  and  right, 
They'll  lead  their  lives. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  16 

To  shew  greater  regards  to  each  other. — Lord 
Lyttelton,  Observations  on  the  Conversion  of  St. 
Paul. 

He  has  rendered  himself  worthy  of  their  most  fa- 
vourable regards. — A.  Smith,  Theory  of  Moral  Sen- 


3.  Note ;  eminence. 

Mac  Ferlagh  was  a  man  of  meanest  regard 
amongst  them,  neither  having  wealth  nor  power. — 
Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

4.  Respect;  account. 

Change  was  thought  necessary,  in  regard  of  the 
peat  hurt  which  the  church  did  receive  by  a  num- 
ber of  things  then  in  use.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

5.  Relation ;  reference. 

How  best  we  may 

Compose  our  present  evils,  with,  regard 
Of  what  we  are  and  were. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  280. 
Their  business  is  to  address  all  the  ranks  of  man- 
kind, and  persuade  them  to  pursue  and  persevere 
in  virtue,  with  regard  to  themselves ;  in  justice  and 
goodness,  with  regard  to  their  neighbours;  and 
piety  towards  God. —  Watts. 

6.  Look  ;  aspect  directed  to  another. 

Soft  words  to  his  fierce  passion  she  assay'd ; 
But  her  with  stern  regard  he  thus  repell'd. 

Milton,  Parodist  Lost,  x.  865. 
He,  surprised  with  humble  joy,  survey'd 
One  sweet  regard,  shot  by  the  royal  maid. 

Dryden,  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  65. 

7.  Prospect ;  object  of  sight.     Rare. 

Throw  out  our  eyes  for  brave  Othello, 
Even  till  we  make  the  main  and  th'  aerial  blue 
An  indistinct  regard.         Shakespear,  OtJtello,  ii.  1. 

8.  ?  Matter  demanding  notice. 

A  sage  old  sire, . . . 

That  many  high  regards  and  reasons  'gainst  her 
read.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  v.  9,  43. 

Regirdable.  adj. 
1.  Capable  of  being  regarded.    Hare. 

I  cannot  discover  this  difference  of  the  badger's 
legs,  although  the  regardable  side  be  defined,  and 
the  brevity  by  most  imputed  unto  the  lelt.— Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

•2.  Worthy  of  notice.    Hare. 

Tintagel,  more  famous  for  his  antiquity,  than  re- 
gardable for  his  present  estate,  abutteth  on  the  sea. 
— Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

Regardant,  adj.  [N.Fr.  =  looking  back.] 

1.  In  Law.    See  extract. 

A  villain  regardant  was  called  regardant  to  the 
manor,  because  he  had  the  charge  to  do  all  base  ser- 
vices within  the  same,  and  to  see  the  same  freed  of 
all  things  that  might  annoy  it.  ...  A  villain  regard- 
ant, it  seems,  was  rather  so  called,  because  annexed 
to  the  manor,  regarding,  or  relating  to  it.— Tomline, 
Law  Dictionary. 

2.  In  Heraldry.    A  term  applied  to  any  ani- 
mal whose  face  is  turned  towards  the  tail 
in  an  attitude  of  vigilance. 

Regarder.  s. 

1.  One  who,  that  which,  regards. 

The  regarders  of  times.— Judges,  ix.  87,  margin. 

2.  Officer  of  the  king's  forest,  whose  business 
was  to  view  and  inquire  into  matters  re- 
specting it. 

A  forest  hath  laws  of  her  own,  to  take  cognizance 
of  all, trespasses  ;  she  hath  also  her  peculiar  officers-,, 
as  foresters,  verdertrs,  rcgarders,  <Stc. — Uowell,  Let- 
ters, iv.  16. 
Regardful,  adj.   Attentive ;  taking  notice  of. 

Bryan  was  so  reyardj'ul  of  his  charge,  as  he  never 
disposed  any  matter,  but  first  hu  acquainted  tbe 
general,— Sir  J.  Hay  ward. 
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\jt\,  a  man  be  very  tender  and  rertardful  of  every 
pious  motion  made  by  the  spirit  of  God  to  his  heart. 
—South,  Sermons. 

Regardfully.  adv.  In  a  regardful  manner ; 
attentively ;  needfully  ;  respectfully. 

Is  this  the  Athenian  minion,  whom  the  world 
Voiced  so  regardfully  I 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 
Regardless,  adj. 

1.  Heedless;  negligent;  inattentive. 

He  likest  is  to  fall  into  mischance, 
That  is  regardle.is  of  his  governance.  Spenser. 

Regardless  of  the  bliss  wherein  he  sat, 
Second  to  thee,  offer'd  himself  to  die 
For  man's  offence.      Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  408. 

We  must  learn  to  be  deaf  and  regardless  of  other 
things,  besides  the  present  subject  of  our  meditation. 
— Watts. 

2.  Not  regarded  ;  slighted. 

Sounding  titles,  stately  buildings,  fine  gardens, 
gilded  chariots,  rich  equipages,  what  are  they?  They 
dazzle  every  one  but  the  possessor.  To  him,  that  is 
accustomed  to  them,  they  are  cheap  and  regardless 
things.— Spectator,  no.  626. 

Yes,  traitor,  Zara,  lost,  abandoned  Zara, 
Is  a  regardless  suppliant  now  to  Osmyn. 

Congreve,  Mourning  Bride. 

Regardlessly.  adv.  In  a  regardless  man- 
ner ;  without  heed. 

If  any  preciser  idiots  quarrel  at  my  distaste  to- 
wards them,  I  pass  by  them  regardlessly.—Sir  M. 
Sandys,  Essays,  p.  189  :  1634. 

Regardlessness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Regardless;  heedlessness ;  negligence; 
inattention. 

They  are  too  bookish ;  their  regardlessness  of  men 
and  ways  of  thriving  makes  them  stand  in  their  own 
light. —  Whitlock,  Observations  on  the  Present  Man- 
ners of  the  English,  p.  432. 

A  wretched  regardlessness  of  their  eternal  salva- 
tion.— Scott,  Christian  Life,  pt.  iii.  ch.  i. 

Regardsbip.  s.  Regard ;  consideration. 
Mare. 

This  Lewis  [XL]  also  was  of  so  dyverse  and  wanton 
condycion  that  he  would  goo  more  lyker  a  yoman  or 
a  serving-man  than  likeapryuce;  the  which  was  for 
no  regardshyp  nor  sparynge  of  good,  for  he  was  a 
prynce  of  moost  lyberalite. — Fabyan:  A.D.  1458. 
(Rich.) 

Regatta,  s.  [Italian  regatta,  regatu,  from 
Lat.  remigo,  pass.  part,  remigutus  ;  remus 
=  oar.]  Originally  a  race  of  gondolas,  in 
Venice ;  now  a  race  of  vessels  (not  always 
rowing  boats)  in  general. 

Though  1  stayed  in  this  city  [Venice]  longer  than 
I  could  have  wished,  I  was  extremely  well  enter- 
tained with  the  sight  of  a  regatta,  which  is  a  sort  of 
rowing  match,  with  boats  of  different  kinds,  not 
performed  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  [in  1744,] 
and  very  seldom  here,  on  account,  I  suppose,  of  the 
vast  expence  to  which  it  subjects  the  young  noblesse. 
This  diversion  seems  to  have  taken  its  rise  from  a 
custom  introduced  by  the  doge  Pietro  Landi,  in  the 
year  1539. — Drummond,  Travels,  p.  84. 
Regency,  s. 

1.  Authority;  government. 

As  Christ  took  manhood,  that  by  it  he  might  be 
capable  of  death,  whereunto  he  humbled  himself; 
so  because  manhood  is  the  proper  subject  of  com- 
passion and  feeling  pity,  which  maketh  the  scepter 
of  Christ's  reyency  even  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
amiable. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Men  have  knowledge  and  strength  to  fit  them 
for  action  :  women  affection,  for  their  better  com- 
pliance ;  and  herewith  beauty  to  compensate  their 
subjection,  by  giving  them  an  equivalent  regency 
over  men.— Grew. 

2.  Vicarious  government. 

This  great  minister,  finding  the  regency  shaken 
by  the  faction  of  so  many  great  ones  within,  and 
awed  by  the  terror  of  the  Spanish  greatness  without, 
durst  begin  a  war.— Sir  W.  Temple. 

S.  District  governed  by  a  vicegerent. 

Regions  they  pass'd,  the  mighty  regencies 
Of  seraphim.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  74*. 

4.  Those  collectively  to  whom  vicarious  re- 
gality is  intrusted :  (as, '  The  regency  trans- 
acted affairs  in  the  king's  absence'). 

Instead  of  naming  the  duke  of  Lancaster  sole 
protector,  they  constituted  a  council  or  regency, 
consisting  of  twelve  persons.— Bishop  Lowth,  Life 
of  W-ykelutm,  sect.  T. 

5.  "With   the   (and,  so   combined,   a  proper 
rather  than  a  common  name),  it  generally 
menus  that  of  the  eldest  son  of  George  III., 
afterwards  George  IV. 

The  glory  of  Bond  Street  is  no  more. . . .  Art  thou 
old  enough,  0  reader!  to  remember  the  Bond  Street 
Lounuvr  and  Ins  incomparable  geuerutiuii  'i    For  my 
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part,  I  cnn  just  recall  the  decline  of  the  frrand  era. 
Tn«  ancient  •  habitue's  '—the '  magni  noininis  umbrae ' 
contemporaries  of  Brumrnell  in  his  zenith— boon 
companions  of  George  IV.,  in  his  regency  —  still 
haunted  the  spot.  —  Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  xi. 
ch.  ii. 

Regeneracy.  *.     State  of  being  regenerate. 
Called  from  the  depth  of  sin  to  regeneracy  ana 
salvation.— Hammond,  Works,  iv.  686. 

Regenerate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  regeneratus,  pass, 
part,  of  regenerol\ 

\ .  Reproduce  ;  produce  anew. 

Albeit  the  son  of  this  earl  of  Desmond,  who  lost 
his  head,  were  restored  to  the  earldom ;  yet  could 
not  the  king's  grace  regenerate  obedience  in  that 
degenerate  house,  but  it  grew  rather  more  wild.— 
Sir  J.  Davies,  Discourse  on  the  State  of  Ireland. 

An  alkali,  poured  to  that  which  is  mixed  with  an 
acid,  raiseth  an  effervescence,  at  the  cessation  of 
which,  the  salts,  of  which  the  acid  is  composed,  will 
be  regenerated. — Arbuthnot. 

2.  Make  to  be  born  anew  ;  renew  by  change 
of  carnal  nature  to  a  Christian  life. 

No  sooner  was  a  convert  initiated,  but  by  an  easy 
figure  he  became  a  new  man,  and  both  acted  and 
looked  upon  himself  as  one  regenerated  and  born  a 
second  time  into  another  state  of  existence. — Addi- 
son, Defence  of  the  Christian  Religion. 
Regenerate,  adj. 

1.  Reproduced. 

Thou !  the  earthly  author  of  my  blood, 
Whose  youthful  spirit,  in  me  regenerate, 
Doth  with  a  twofold  vigour  lift  me  up 
To  reach  at  victory.       Shakespear,  Richard  II.  i.  3. 

2.  Born  anew  by  grace  to  a  Christian  life. 

For,  from  the  mercy-seat  above, 
Prevenient  grace  descending,  had  removed 
The  stony  from  their  hearts,  and  made  new  flesh 
Regenerate  grow  instead. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  2. 
If  you  fulfil  this  resolution,  though  you  fall  some- 
times by  infirmity ;  nay,  though  you  should  fall  into 
some  greater  act,  even  of  deliberate  sin,  which  you 
presently  retract  by  confession  and  amendment, 
vou  are  nevertheless  in  a  regenerate  estate,  you  live 
the  life  of  a  Christian  here,  and  shall  inherit  the 
reward  that  is  promised  to  such  in  a  glorious  im- 
mortality hereafter.— Archbishop  Wake,  Prepara- 
tion for  Death. 

Regeneration,  s.  New  birth  ;  birth  by 
grace  from  carnal  affections  to  a  Christian 
life. 

He  saved  us  by  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and 
renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.— Titus,  iii.  5. 

Regent,  adj.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  regens,  -entis,  pres 
part,  of  rego.~\ 

1.  Governing;  ruling. 

The  operations  of  human  life  flow  not  from  the 
corporeal  moles,  but  from  some  other  active  regent 
principle  that  resides  in  the  body,  or  governs  it, 
which  we  call  the  soul.— Sir  M.  Hale. 

2.  Exercising  vicarious  authority. 

He  together  calls  . . .  the  regent  powers 
Under  him  regent.      Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  696. 

Regent,  s. 

1.  Governor;  ruler. 

Here  is  the  regent,  sir,  of  Mitylene. 

Shakespear,  Pericles,  v.  1. 
Now,  for  once  beguiled, 
Uriel,  though  regent  of  the  sun,  and  held 
The  sharpest-sighted  spirit  of  all  in  heaven. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  689, 

Neither  of  these  are  any  impediment,  because 

the  regent  thereof  is  of  an  infinite  immensity.— Sir 

M.  Hale. 

But  let  a  heifer  with  gilt  horns  be  led 
To  Juno,  regent  of  the  marriage-bed.  Dryden 

2.  One  invested  with  vicarious  royalty. 

Lord  regent,  I  do  greet  your  excellence 
With  letters  of  commission  from  the  king. 

Shafcespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  v.  4. 

3.  One  of  a  certain  standing,  who  taught  in 
our  universities  :  (the  word  formerly  in  use 
for  a  professor;    retained  in  the  present 
academical  designation  of  doctors  of  every 
faculty,  and  masters  of  arts,  whether  as 
necessary  regents,  regents  ad  placitum,  or 
non-regents.) 

Regentess.  s.    Female  regent. 

Regentsuip.  s. 

1.  Power  of  governing. 

•2.  Deputed  authority. 

If  York  have  ill-demean'd  himself  in  France, 
Then  let  him  be  denied  the  regentship. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  i.  3 

Regermination.  s.  Act  of  sprouting  or  ger- 
imnation  again. 
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The  Jews  commonly  express  resurrection  by  re- 
germination,  or  growing  up  again  like  a  plant. — 
Gregory,  Notes  on  Scripture,  p.  125  :  1684. 
Regest.  v.  a.     Throw  back.    Rare. 

Who  can  say  it  is  other  than  righteous,  that  thou 
shouldest  rerjest  one  day  upon  us — Depart  from  me 
ye  wicked?  —  Bishop  Hall,  Christ  among  the  Ger- 
gasenes.  (Ord  MS.) 
Regest.  s.    [Lat.  regestum.']    Register.    See 
Register. 

Others  of  later  time  have  sought  to  assert  him  by 
old  legends  and  cathedral  regests  —  Milton,  History 
of  England,  b.  iii. 
Regicidal.  adj.  Consisting  in,  related  to, 
connected  with,  having  the  nature  of  regi- 
cide, or  king-murder  ;  tending  to  regicide. 
The  Mufti  justified  his  regicidal  Fetva  by  the 
authority  of  the  sentence  of  the  law,  which  says, '  If 
there  be  two  caliphs,  let  one  of  them  be  put  to 
death.'— Sir 'JS.  S.  Creasy,  History  of  the  Ottoman 
Turks,  vol.  ii.  ch.  i. 
Regicide,  s.  [Lat.  regicida,  from  ccedo  =  I 
slay.]  Murderer  of  his  king. 

I  through  the  mazes  of  the  bloody  field 
Hunted  your  sacred  life ;  which  that  I  miss'd 
Was  the  propitious  error  of  my  fate, 
Not  of  my  soul ;  my  soul's  a  regicide. 

Dryden,  Don  Sebastian,  iv.  3. 
The  absurd  and  almost  impious  service  which  is 
still  read  in  our  churches  on  the  thirtieth  of  January 
had  produced  in  the  minds  of  the  vulgar  a  strange 
association  of  ideas.  The  sufferings  of  Charles  were 
confounded  with  the  sufferings  of  the  Redeemer  of 
mankind ;  and  every  regicide  was  a  Judas,  a  Caia- 
phas,  or  a  Herod.— Macaulay,  History  of  England, 
ch.  xiv. 

Regicide,  s.    [Lat.  regicidium,  from  ecedo  = 
I  slay.]    Murder  of  a  king. 

Were  it  not  for  this  amulet,  how  were  it  possible 
for  any  to  think  they  may  venture  upon  perjury, 
sacrilege,  murder,  regicide,  without  impeachment 
to  their  saintship  ?— Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian 


Regimen.  *•.  [Lat.] 

1.  System  of  regulations. 

*Thus,  on  the  natural  plan  of  domestic  connec- 
tions, benevolence  erects  that  artificial  regimen 
called  civil  society.— Bishop  Warburton,  Sermons, 
serm.iii.  (Ord  MS.) 

2.  In  Medicine.    That  care  in  diet  and  living 
which  is  suitable  to  every  particular  course 
of  medicine  or  state  of  body. 

Yet  should  some  neighbour  feel  a  pain, 
Just  in  the  parts  where  I  complain, 
How  many  a  message  would  he  send, 
With  hearty  prayers  that  I  should  mend  ; 
Enquire  what  regimen  I  kept, 
What  gave  me  ease,  and  how  I  slept. 

Swift,  On  the  Death  of  Dr.  Swift. 

Sydenhatn  first  discovered  that  the  cool  regimen 
succeeded  best  in  cases  of  small-pox.  —  Macaulay, 
Critical  and  Historical  Essays,  Sir  J.  Macintosh's 
History  of  the  Revolution. 

Regiment,  s.     [N.Fr.] 

1.  Established  government ;  polity;  mode  of 
rule.     Obsolete. 

We  all  make  complaint  of  the  iniquity  of  our 
times,  not  unjustly,  for  the  days  are  evil ;  but  com- 
pare them  with  those  times  wherein  there  were  no 
civil  societies,  with  those  times  wherein  there  was 
as  yet  no  manner  of  publick  regiment  established, 
and  we  have  surely  good  cause  to  think,  that  God 
hath  blessed  us  exceedingly.—  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

The  corruption  of  our  nature  being  presupposed, 
we  may  not  deny,  but  that  the  law  of  nature  doth 
now  require  of  necessity  some  kind  of  regiment.— 
Ibid. 

They  utterly  damn  their  own  consistorian  regi- 
ment, for  the  same  can  neither  be  proved  by  any 
literal  texts  of  holy  Scripture,  nor  yet  by  necessary 
inference  out  of  Scripture.— White. 

2.  Rule  ;  authority.     Rare. 

The  regiment  of  the  soul  over  the  body,  is  the 
regiment  of  the  more  active  part  over  the  passive. — 
Sir  M.  Half. 

3.  Body  of  soldiers  under  one  colonel. 

Higher  to  the  plain  we'll  set  forth, 
In  best  appointment,  all  our  regiments. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  ii.  1. 
The  elder  did  whole  regiments  afford, 
The  younger  brought  his  conduct  and  his  sword. 

Waller. 

The  standing  regiments,  the  fort,  the  town, 
All  but  this  wicked  sister  are  our  own.  Id. 

Now  thy  aid, 

Eugene,  with  regiments  unequal  prest, 
Awaits.  A .  Philips. 

Regimental,  adj.   Belonging  to  a  regiment ; 
military. 

He  [Johnson]  sate,  with  a  patient  degree  of  atteu- 
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tion,  to  observe  the  proceedings  of  n 
court-martial. — Langton,  in  Boswell's  Lije  of  Juhn- 
son. 

Regimentals,    s.  pi.      Uniform   dress  of  a 
regiment  of  soldiers. 

He  now  entered,  handsomely  dressed  in  his  regi- 
mentals; and  without  vanity  (for  I  am  above  it)  he 
appeared  as  handsome  a  fellow  as  ever  wore  a  mili- 
tary dress. — Goldsmith,  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

"Region,  s.     [Fr. ;  Lat.  regio,  -onisJ] 

1.  Tract  of  land;  country;  tract  of  space. 

All  the  regions 

Do  seemingly  revolt ;  and  who  resist, 
Are  mock'd  for  valiant  ignorance. 

Sliakespear,  Coriolanus,  iv.  6. 

Her  eyes  in  heaven 

"Would  through  the  airy  region  stream  so  bright, 
That  birds  would  sing,  and  think  it  were  not  night. 
Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  2, 
The  upper  regions  of  the  air  perceive  the  collec- 
tion of  the  matter  of  tempests  before  the  air  below. 
— Bacon. 

Thus  raged  the  goddess,  and  with  fury  fraught, 
The  restless  regions  of  the  storm  she  sought. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  the  JBneid,  i.  76. 

2.  Part  of  the  body. 

The  bow  is  bent  and  drawn ;  make  from  the  shaft.— 
Let  it  fall  rather,  though  the  fork  invade 
The  region  of  my  heart. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  1. 

3.  Place;  rank. 

The  gentleman  kept  company  with  the  wild  prince 
and  Poms :  he  is  of  too  high  a  region ;  he  knows  too 
much. — Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iii.  2. 

Register.  *.    [Fr.  registre  ;  Lat.  registrum.] 

1.  Account  of  anything  regularly  kept. 

Joy  may  you  have,  and  everlasting  fame, 
Of  late  most  hard  achievement  by  you  done, 
For  which  inrolled  is  your  glorious  name 
In  heavenly  registers  above  the  sun.  Spenser. 

Sir  John,  as  you  have  one  eye  upon  my  follies,  as 
you  hear  them  unfolded,  turn  another  into  the  re- 
gister of  your  own. — Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  ii.  2. 

This  island,  as  appeareth  by  faithful  registers  of 
those  times,  had  ships  of  great  content.— Bacon, 
New  Atlantis. 

Of  these  experiments,  our  friend,  pointing  at  the 
register  of  this  dialogue,  will  perhaps  give  you  a 
more  particular  account. — Boyle. 

It  was  ordered  that  Scribonianus's  name  and  con- 
sulate should  be  effaced  out  of  all  publick  register! 
and  inscriptions. — Addison. 

2.  In  Chemistry.   Sliding  plate  of  iron  which, 
in  small  chimneys,  regulates  the  heat  of 
the  fire  :  (hence  the  modern  term,  a  regis- 
ter-stove). 

Look  well  to  the  register ; 
And  let  your  heat  still  lessen  by  degrees. 

B.  Jonson,  Alcliemist. 

3.  Sliding  piece  of  wood,  called  a  stop,  in  an 
organ,  perforated  with  a  number  of  holes 
answerable    to    those    in  a   soundboard; 
which  being  drawn  one  way  stops  them, 
and  the  other  opens  them  for  the  readnris- 
sion  of  wind  into  the  pipes. 

From  Pretorius,  whose  work  was  printed  so  late 
as  1615,  he  learns  that  registers,  by  which  only  a 
variety  of  stops  could  be  formed,  were  not  invented 
till  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  preceding  century. 
— Mason,  Three  Essays  on  Church  Musick,  p.  40. 

4.  In  Printing. 

a.  One  of  the  inner  parts   of  the  mould 
wherein  printing  types  are  cast. 

b.  Disposition  of  the  formes  on  the  press, 
so  as  that  the  lines  and  pages  printed  on 
one  side  of  the  sheet  meet  exactly  against 
those  on  the  other. 

Register,  s.  [Low  Lat.  registrarius.']  Officer 
whose  business  is  to  write  and  keep  the 
register ;  registrar :  (the  latter  the  more 
correct  term). 

He  being  able  to  shew  no  certificate,  save  only  a 
ticket  from  Mr.  French,  the  register  was  refused.— 
Archbishop  Laud,  Remains,  ii.  182. 
Register,  v.  a.     [Fr.  registrer.~] 
I.  Record;    preserve  from  oblivion  by  au- 
thentic accounts. 

The  Roman  emperors  registered  their  most  re- 
markable buildings,  as  well  as  actions.— Addison 
Travels  in  Italy. 

The  poison-tree, 

Beneath  whose  shade  all  life  is  withered  up, 
And  the  fair  oak,  whose  leafy  dome  affords 
A  temple  where  the  vows  of  happy  love 
Are  registered,  are  equal  in  thy  sight. 

Sltelley,  Queen  Mao. 
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Imagine  .  .  .  that  these  innumerable  experiences 
of  relative  positions,  which  have  been  hourly  regis- 
tered in  the  mind  from  infancy  upwards,  and  of 
which  the  earliest  are  quite  effaced,  while  interme- 
diate ones  continue  in  various  decrees  of  faiiitness 
—  imagine  these  innumerable  fading  experiences 
suddenly  to  revive,  and  become  definitely  present 
to  consciousness.—  Herbert  Spencer,  Principles  of 
Psychology. 

Enrol  ;  set  down  in  a  list. 

Such  follow  him,  as  shall  be  register'd; 
Part  good,  part  bad  :  of  bad  the  longer  scrowl. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  335. 

•gistership.  s.     Office  of  register. 

The  registership  of  the  vice-chancellor's   court 
/   petitioned  for  by  John  Ge.orge.  —  A  rchb  is/top  Laud, 
Remains,  ii.  183. 

jgistrar.  *.     Officer  whose  business  is  to 

write  and  keep  a  register.     (Many  officers 

i  with  the  title  exercise  various  functions  in 

'the  Courts  of  Bankruptcy,  Chancery,  &c.) 

The  registrar  of  every  ecclesiastical  court.—  Con- 

stitutions find  Canons  Ecclesiastical,  Ixv. 

.My  lord's  letter  came  not  till  ten  houres  after  his 
death,  when  the  patent  was  sealed  and  delivered, 
and  the  pel-son  admitted  sworno  before  the  publick 
registrar.—  Warton,  Life  of  Bathurst,  p.  136. 

jgistrary.  s.     Registrar. 

I  and  my  company  dined  in  the  open  air,  in  a 
place  called  Pente-Cragg,  where  my  registrar^  had 
his  country-house.  —  Archbishop  Laud,  Diary,  p.  24. 

Dr.  Pinke  required  the  registrnry  to  bear  witness 
of  this  his  protestation.  —  A.  Wood,  Annals  of  the 
University  of  Oxford  in  ]628. 

•gistration.    s.     Act  of  inserting  in  the 

register. 

In  France  the  stamp  duties  are  not  much  com- 
plained of.  Those  of  registration,  which  they  call 
the  controle,  are.  —  A.Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  v. 
ch.ii. 

•gristry.  s. 
Act  of  inserting  in  the  register. 

A  little  fee  was  to  be  paid  for  the  registry.  — 
Grav.nl,  Observations  on  the  Sills  of  Mortality. 
Place  where  the  register  is  kept. 

Series  of  facts  recorded. 

I  wonder  why  a  registry  lias  not  been  kept  in  the 
college  of  physicians  of  things  invented.—  Sir  W. 
Temple. 

igitive.  adj.  [Lat.  rego  =  I  rule.]   Govern- 

ing.    Rare. 

Their  regitive  power  over  the  world  is  not  so 
suitable  an  ingredient  for  a  magniflcate  of  their  com- 
posing, as  the  greater  dignity  of  receiving  and  per- 
forming God's  commands.  —  Gentleman's  Calling, 
sect.  vii.  §  5.  (Ord  MS.) 


adj.  [Lat.  =  royal.]  Applied  to 
certain  professors,  whose  chairs  in  the  Eng- 
lish universities  were  founded  by  Henry 
VIII.,  in  which  case  it  is  masculine',  in 
connection  with  dunum.  (when  it  1s  neuter) 
to  an  annual  ecclesiastical  grant  to  the 
Presbyterian  clergy  in  Ireland. 

;give.  v.  a.     Give  back  ;  restore. 

Bid  day  stand  still, 

Hid  him  drive  back  his  car,  and  reimport 
The  period  past,  regive  the  present  hour. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  i.  (Rich.) 
iglement.  s,  [Fr.]  Regulation.  Obso- 
lete. 

To  speak  now  of  the  reformation  and  reglement  of 
usury  ...  by  the  balance  of  commodities  and  dis- 
commodities thereof,  two  things  are  to  be  reconciled. 
—Bacvn,  Essays,  Of  Usury. 

iglet.  s.  [Fr.  reglette,  from  regie.]  In 
Printing.  Ledge  of  wood  exactly  planed, 
hy  which  the  lines  are  separated  in  pages 
widely  printed. 

The  regM,  in  printing,  is  ...  a  sort  of  furniture  of 
an  equal  thickness  throughout  its  length,  and  of 
quadrat  height.  The  length  is  three  feet,  and  the 
thickness  that  of  the  various  sizes  of  type.—  R.  J. 
Courtney,  in  Brandeand  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 

jgnant.  adj.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  regnans, 
•untis  ] 

Reigning;  having  regal  authority  :  (post- 
positive). 

Princi-s  are  shy  of  their  successors,  and  there  may 
*  reasonably  supposed  in  queens  regnant  a  little 
proportion  of  tenderness  that  way,  more  than  in 
kiiiKs.—  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

His  guilt  is  clear,  his  proofs  are  pregnant, 
A  traitor  to  the  vices  regnant.    Swift,  Miscellanies. 

Predominant  ;  prevalent  ;  having  power. 
VOL.  II. 
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The  law  was  regnant,  and  confined  his  thought, 
Hell  was  not  conquer'd,  when  the  poet  wrote. 

Waller. 
Regorge,  v.  a. 

1.  Vomit  up;  throwback. 

It  was  scoffingly  said,  he  had  eaten  the  king's 
goose,  and  did  then  regorge  the  feathers.— Sir  J. 
Hayward. 

2.  Swallow  eagerly. 

Drunk  with  wine, 
And  fat  regorged  of  bulls  and  goats. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  1670. 

3.  [Fr.  regorger.~]    Swallow  back. 

As  tides  at  highest  mark  regorge  the  flood, 
So  fate,  that  could  no  more  improve  their  joy, 
Took  a  malicious  pleasure  to  destroy.  Dryden. 

Regrade.  v.  n.  [Lat.  gradior  =  I  step.]   Move 
back. 

They  saw  the  darkness  commence  at  the  eastern 
limb  of  the  sun,  and  proceed  to  the  western,  till  the 
whole  was  eclipsed;  and  then  regrade  backwards 
from  the  western  to  the  eastern,  till  his  light  was 
fully  restored;  which  they  attributed  to  the  mira- 
culous passage  of  the  moon  across  the  sun's  disk. — 
Dr.  Hales.  New  Analysis  of  Chronology,  ii.  897. 
Reg-raft,  v.  a.  Graft  again. 

Oft  regrafting  the   same  cions  may  make  fruit 
greater.— Bacon. 
Reg-rant,  v  a.     Grant  back. 

He,  by  letters  patents,  incorporated  them  by  the 
name  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Trinity-church,  in 
Norwich,   and  regranted   their  lands  to  them.— 
Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 
Regrrant.  s.     Fresh  grant. 

As  soon  as  it  appeared  that  the  Old  Company  was 
likely  to  obtain  a  retjrant  of  the  monopoly  under 
the  Great  Seal,  the  New  Company  began  to  assert 
with  vehemence  that  no  monopoly  could  be  created 
except  by  Act  of  Parliament. — Macaulay,  History  of 
England,  ch.  xx. 

Regrate.  v.  a. 
1.  Offend ;  shock. 

The  clothing  of  the  tortoise  and  viper  rather  re- 
grateth  than  pleaseth  the  eye. — Derham,  Physico- 


2.  Engross;  forestall. 

Neither  should  they  buy  any  corn,  unless  it  were 
to  make  malt  thereof;  for  by  such  engrossing  and 
regrating,  the  dearth  that  commonly  reigneth  in 
England  hath  been  caused. — Spenser. 
Regrater.  s.     [Fr.  regratter.~]     Forestaller ; 
engrosser ;   originally  a  seller  by  retail ; 
huckster. 

The  people  would  gladly  have  the  regrater's  head 
where  his  feet  are.— Outred,  Translation  of  Cope  on 
Proverbs,  fol.  192.  b. :  1580. 

Through  the  scarcity  caused  by  regrators  of  bread 
corn,  of  which  starch  is  made,  the  ladies,  to  save 
charges,  have  their  heads  washed  at  home,  and  the 
beaus  put  out  their  linen  to  common  laundresses  !— 
Tatler,  no.  118. 

Regratiatory.  s.     Expression  of  thankful- 
ness ;  return  for  a  favour. 

Wellnere  nothynge  there  doth  remayne 
Wherewith  to  give  you  my  regratiatory. 

Skelton.    (Rich.) 
Reg-rating:,  verbal  aba. 
\.  Forestalling  the  market. 
2.  In  Maxonry.    Removing  the  outer  surface 

of  an  old  hewn  stone. 

Regreet.   v.  a.     Resalute;   greet  a  second 
time. 

Hereford,  on  pain  of  death, 
Till  twice  five  summers  have  enrich'd  our  fields, 
Shall  not  regreet  our  fair  dominions, 
But  lead  the  stranger  paths  of  banishment. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  i.  3. 

Regreet.  s.     Return  or  exchange  of  saluta- 
tion. 

And  shall  these  hands,  so  newly  join'd  in  love, 
Unyoke  this  seizure,  and  this  kind  regreet  ? 
Play  fast  and  loose  with  faith  ? 

Shakespear,  King  John,  iii.  1. 

Regress,  s.      [Fr.   regres ;    Lat.  regressus.'] 
Passage  back  ;  power  of  passing  back. 

'Tis  their  natural  place  which  they  always  tend 
to,  and  from  which  there  is  no  progress  nor  regress. 
—T.  Burnet. 

Regress,  v.  n.     Go  back ;  return  ;  pass  back 
to  the  former  state  or  place. 

All  being  forced  unto  fluent  consistencies,  na- 
turally regress  unto  their  former  solidities.— Sir  T. 
Browne. 

Regression,  .v. 

1.  Act  ot  returning  or  going  back. 

To   desire   there   were  no   God,   were  plainly  to 
uuwish  tueir  own  being,  which  must  needs  bu  an- 
5B 
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nlhilated  in  the  subtraction  of  that  essence,  which 
substantially  supporteth  them,  and  restrains  from 
regression  into  nothing.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  In  Astronomy.     See  extract. 

In  astronomy,  the  regression  of  the  moon's  nodes 
is  the  motion  of  the  line  of  intersection  of  the  orbit 
of  the  moon  with  the  ecliptic,  which  is  retrograde, 
or  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  signs.  This  motion 
of  the  nodes  of  the  lunar  orbit  takes  place  with  con- 
siderable rapidity,  the  whole  revolution  being  ac- 
complished in  about  eighteen  and  a  half  years. 
The  nodes  of  the  planetary  orbits  also  regress  on  the 
ecliptic  ;  but,  in  the  case  of  the  planets,  the  regres- 
sion is  extremely  slow,  that  of  the  nodes  of  Mer- 
cury, which  is  the  most  rapid,  amounting  only  to 
about  forty-two  seconds  of  a  degree  in  a  solar  year. 
— Hirst,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 
Regret,  s.  [Fr.] 

1.  Vexation  at  something  past  j  bitterness  of 
reflection. 

A  passionate  regret  at  sin,  a  grief  and  sadness  at 
its  memory,  enters  us  into  God's  roll  of  mourners.— 
Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

Though  sin  offers  itself  in  never  so  pleasing  a 
dress,  yet  the  remorse  and  inward  regrets  of  the 
soul,  upon  the  commissions  of  it,  infinitely  over- 
balance those  faint  gratifications  it  affords  the 
senses. — South,  Sermons. 
•2.  Grief;  sorrow. 

Never  any  prince  expressed  a  more  lively  regret 
for  the  loss  of  a  servant,  than  his  majesty  did  for 
this  great  man ;  in  all  offices  of  grace  towards  his 
servants,  and  in  a  wonderful  solicitous  care  for  the 
payment  of  his  debts.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of 
the  Grand  Rebellion. 
That  freedom,  which  all  sorrows  claim, 

She  does  for  thy  content  resign ; 
Her  piety  itself  would  blame, 

If  her  regrets  should  waken  thine. 

Prior,  Ode  on  the  Death  of  Queen  Mary. 

3.  Dislike  ;  aversion.     Obsolete. 

Is  it  a  virtue  to  have  some  ineffective  regrets  to 
damnation,  and  such  a  virtue  too,  as  shall  balance 
all  our  vices?— Dr.  H. More,  Decay  of  ChristianPieiy. 
Regret,  v.  a.     [Fr.  regretterJ] 

1.  Repent;  grieve  at. 

Calmly  he  look'd  on  either  life,  and  here 
Saw  nothing  to  regret,  or  there  to  fear; 
From  nature's  temp'rate  feast  rose  satisfy'd, 
Thank'd  heaven  that  he  had  lived,  and  that  he  died. 
Pope,  Epitaph  on  Mr.  E.  Fenton. 

2.  Be  uneasy  at.     Rare. 

Those,  the  impiety  of  whose  lives  makes  them 
reriret  a  Deity,  and  secretly  wish  there  were  none, 
will  greedily  listen  to  atheistical  notions.— Glan- 
ville.  Scepsis  Scientijica. 

Regretful,  adj.     Full  of  regret. 

Thou  art  return'd,  but  nought  returns  with  thee, 
Save  my  lost  joys'  regretful  memory. 

Sir  R.  Fanshaw,  Translation  of  Guarini's 

Pastor  Fido,  p.  76. 
Think  not  regretful  I  survey  the  deed. 

Slienstune,  Elegies,  xix. 

Regretfully,  adv.     In  a  regretful  manner ; 
with  regret. 

He  departs  out  of  this  world  regretfully.— Green- 
hill.  Art  of  Embalming,  p.  104. 

Reguerdon.  ,v.     Reward ;  recompense. 

Stoop,  and  set  your  knee  against  my  foot; 
And  in  reguerdon  of  that  duty  done, 
1  gird  thee  with  the  valiant  sword  of  York. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iii.  1. 
Reguerdon.  v.  a.     Reward.     Obsolete. 
Long  since  we  were  resolved  of  your  truth, 
Your  faithful  service  and  your  toil  in  war ; 
Yet  never  have  you  tasted  your  reward, 
Or  been  reguerdnn'd  with  so  much  as  thanks. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iii.  4. 
Regular,  adj.    [Lat.  regularis  ;  Fr.  regulier.] 

1.  Agreeable   to   rule;   consistent  with  the 
mode  prescribed. 

The  common  cant  of  criticks  is,  that  though  the 
lines  are  good,  it  is  not  a  regular  piece.— Guardian. 

The  ways  of  heaven  are  dark  and  intricate, 
Puzzled  in  mazes,  and  perplex'd  with  errors ; 
Our  understanding  traces  them  in  vain, 
Lost  and  bewilder  d  in  the  fruitless  search  ; 
Not  seeing  with  how  much  art  the  windings  run, 
Nor  where  the  regular  confusion  ends. 

Addison,  Cato. 

So  when  we  view  some  well-proportion 'd  dome  . . . 
No  monstrous  height  or  breadth  or  length  appear ; 
The  whole  at  once  is  bold  and  regular. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  ii.  247. 

2.  Governed  by  strict  regulations. 

So  just  thy  skill,  so  regular  my  rage.  Pope. 

3.  In  Geometry.     A  regular  body  is  a  solid, 
whose  surface  is  composed  of  regular  and 
equal  figures,  and  whose  solid  angles  are 
all  equal ;  of  which  there  are  five  sorts 
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viz. :  1.  A  pyramid,  comprehended  under 
four  equal  and  equilateral  triangles.  2.  A 
cube,  whose  surface  is  composed  of  six 
equal  squares.  3.  That  which  is  bounded 
by  eight  equal  and  equilateral  triangles. 
4.  That  which  is  contained  under  twelve 
equal  and  equilateral  pentagons.  5.  A 
body  consisting  of  twenty  equal  and  equi- 
lateral triangles  :  and  mathematicians  de- 
monstrate that  there  can  be  no  more  re- 
gular bodies  than  these  five. 

There  is  no  universal  reason,  not  confined  to  hu- 
man fancy,  that  a  figure,  called  regular,  which  hath 
equal  sides  and  angles,  is  more  beautiful  than  any 
irregular  one. — Bentley. 

4.  Instituted  or  initiated  according  to  esta- 
blished forms  or  discipline  :  (as,  '  a  regu- 
lar doctor' ;  '  regular  troops'). 

Monks  in  holy  orders  constituted  the  body  of  the 
regular  clergy,  as  distinguished  from  the  seculars, 
or  clergy  who  were  not  under  vows. — Brande  and 
Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

5.  Methodical ;  orderly. 

More  people  are  kept  from  a  true  sense  and  taste 
of  religion,  oy  a  regular  kind  of  sensuality  and  in- 
dulgence, than  by  gross  drunkenness. — Law. 
Regular,    s.      Regular  individual  (soldier, 
churchman,  &c.,  as  the  case  may  be).    See 
preceding  entry,  4. 

In  the  Romish  church,  all  persons  are  said  to  be 
regulars,  that  do  profess  and  follow  a  certain  rule 
of  life,  in  Latin  stiled  regula  ;  and  do  likewise  ob- 
serve the  three  approved  vows  of  poverty,  chastity, 
and  obedience. — Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

Regularity,  s.     [Fr.  regularite\    Lat.  regu- 
laritas,  -tatis.~\ 

1.  Agreeableness  to  rule. 

2.  Method ;  certain  order. 

Regularity  is  certain  where  it  is  not  so  apparent, 
as  in  all  fluids  ;  for  regularity  is  a  similitude  con- 
tinued.— Greio. 

He  was  a  mighty  lover  of  regularity  and  order ; 
and  managed  all  his  affairs  with  the  utmost  exact- 
ness.— Bishop  A  tterbury. 

Regularly,  adv.      In   a    regular    manner ; 
concordant  to  rule  ;  exactly. 

If  those  painters,  who  have  left  us  such  fair  plat- 
forms, had  rigorously  observed  it  in  their  figures, 
they  had  indeed  made  things  more  regularly  true, 
but  withal  very  unpleasing. — Dryden. 
With  one  judicious  stroke, 
On  the  plain  ground  Apelles  drew 
A  circle  regularly  true. 

Prior,  Protogenea  and  Apelles,  52. 
Such  lays  that  neither  ebb  nor  flow, 
Correctly  cold,  and  regularly  low. 

PApe,  Essay  on  Criticism,  ii.  239. 
Regulate,  v.  a. 

1.  Adjust  by  rule  or  method. 

Nature,  in  the  production  of  things,  always  de- 
signs them  to  partake  of  certain,  regulated,  esta- 
blished essences,  which  are  to  be  the  models  of  all 
things  to  be  produced  :  this,  in  that  crude  sense, 
would  need  some  better  explication. — Locke. 

2.  Direct. 

Regulate  the  patient  in  his  manner  of  living. — 
Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Even  goddesses  are  women  ;  and  no  wife 
Has  pow'r  to  regulate  her  husband's  life.     Dryden. 
Regulation,   .v. 

1.  Act  of  regulating. 

Being  but  stupid  matter,  they  cannot  continue 
any  regular  and  constant  motion,  without  tLe 
guidance  and  regulation  of  some  intelligent  being. 
—Ray,  On,  the  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the 
Works  of  the  Creation. 

2.  Method  ;  effect  of  being  regulated. 

I  may  safely  affirm,  that  nothing  is,  under  duo 
rei/ulations,  improper  to  be  taught  in  this  place, 
which  is  proper  for  a  gentleman  to  learn. — Sir  W. 
Blackstone,  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England. 

Regulative,  adj.     Acting  as  a  regulator. 

The  regulative  principle  of  a  genus,  or  of  any 
other  natural  uroup  is,  that  it  is,  or  is  .supposed  to 
be,  natural.—  Wliewell,  History  of  Scientific  Ideas, 
vol.  ii.  p.  liO:  185$. 

Regulator,  s. 

1.  One  who  regulates. 

The  regularity  of  corporeal  principles  sheweth 
them  to  come  at  first  from  a  divine  regulator. — 
Grew,  Cosmologia  Sacra. 

The  weakest  Ministry  has  great  power  as  a  regu- 
lator of  parliamentary  proceedings.  —  Jlacaulay, 
History  of  England,  ch.  u. 

2.  Part  of  a  machine  which  makes  the  motion 
equable  and  uniform. 
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7he  regulators  most  commonly  applied  are 
and  the  governor. — Brande  and  Cox,  Diction 
Science,  Literature,  anil  Art. 

lus.  s.  CLat. :  Fr.  reatile.l  See  extra 


Regulus.  s.  [Lat. ;  Fr.  reyule.']  See  extracts. 

Regulus  is  the  finer  and  most  weighty  part  of 
metals,  which  settles  at  the  bottom  upon  melting. — 
Qttincy. 

Regttlus  is  a  term,  introducer!  by  the  alchemists, 
now  nearly  obsolete.  It  means  literally  a  little  king. 
and  refers  to  the  metallic  state  as  one  of  royalty, 
compared  with  the  native  earthy  condition.  Anti- 
mony is  the  only  metal  now  known  by  the  name  of 
regulus. —  lire,  Dictionary  nf  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Mines. 

The  old  chemists  designated  by  the  term  ^reg 
several  of  the  brittle  or  inferior  metals  when  freed 
from  impurities  and  obtained  in  their  mi  tallio  state. 
Thus  they  speak  of  ret/ulus  of  antimony,  of  bismuth, 
&c.  The  term  is  now  often  used  by  metallurgists  to 
denote  the  metallic  button  which  is  found  at  the 
bottom  of  an  assay  crucible.  There  is  still,  however, 
considerable  confusion  in  the  use  of  this  term;  thus 
German  assayers  use  it  in  the  sense  just  given, 
whereas  in  England  it  usually  signifies  a  mass  of  sul- 
phides, and  especially  of  copper,  such  as  is  got  in 
the  concentration  of  poor  copper  ores  by  fusion. — 
Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art. 

Regurgitate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  regurgitatus,  pass. 
part,  of  regurgito ;  regurgitatio,  -onis.'] 
Throw  back  ;  pour  back. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  city  remove  themselves 
into  the  country  so  long,  until,  for  want  of  receipt 
and  encouragement,  it  regurgitates  and  sends  them 
back.— Graunt,  Observations  on  the  Mils  of  Mor- 
tality. 

Arguments  of  divine  wisdom,  in  the  frame  of  ani- 
mate bodies,  are  the  artificial  position  of  many  valves, 
all  so  situate  as  to  give  a  free  passage  to  the  blood 
and  other  humours  in  their  due  channels,  but  not 
permit  them  to  regurgitate  and  disturb  the  great 
circulation.— Bentley. 

Regurgitate,  v.  n.     Be  poured  back. 

Nature  was  wont  to  evacuate  its  vicious  blood  out 
of  these  veins,  which  passage  being  stopt,  it  regur- 
gitates upwards  to  the  lungs.— Harvey,  Discourse  on 
Consumptions. 

Regurgitatlon.  s.  Resorption ;  act  of  swal- 
lowing back. 

Regurgitation  of  matter  is  the  constant  symptom. 
— Sliarp,  Surgery. 

Rehabilitate,  v.  a.  Restore  a  delinquent  to 
former  rank,  privilege,  or  right ;  qualify 
again :  (a  term  both  of  the  civil  and  canon 
law). 

The  king  alone  can  reJiabilitate  an  officer  noted, 
condemned,  and  degraded ;  or  a  gentleman  who  has 
derogated  from  his  rank. — Chambers. 

As  to  foreign  powers,  so  long  as  they  were  con- 
joined with  Great  Briiain  in  this  contest,  so  long 
they  were  treated  as  the  most  abandoned  tyrants, 
and  indeed  the  basest  of  the  human  race.  The 
moment  any  of  them  quits  the  cause  of  this  go- 
vernment, and  of  all  governments,  he  is  reha- 
bilitated, his  honour  is  restored,  all  his  attain- 
ders are  purged ! — Burtce,  Thoughts  on  a  Regicide 
Peace. 

Pope  Calixtus  rehabilitated  the  memory  of  Jeanne 
d'Arc,  declaring  her  by  a  bull  a  martyr  to  her  re- 
ligion, to  her  country,  and  to  her  sovereign.— Seivard, 
Anecdotes,  iii.  26. 

Rehabilitation,  s.  [Low  Lat.  rehabilitatio, 
-onis.~\  Act  of  restoring  to  a  right  or  pri- 
vilege which  had  been  forfeited. 

They  transmitted  to  him  from  his  sovereign  let- 
ters of  rehabilitation,  that  established  him  in  his 
rank  of  an  honest  man.— Stuart,  History  of  Scot- 
land, ii.  -240. 

The  Colonnas  found  a  hearing  with  this  calm  and 
wise  pope Their  restoration  by  Benedict  is  de- 
scribed by  himself  as  an  act  of  becoming  mercy :  he 
eludes  all  discussion  on  the  justice  of  the  sentence, 
or  the  conduct  of  his  predecessor.  But  their  reha- 
bilitation was  full  and  complete,  with  some  slight 
limitations.— Mil/nan,  History  of  Latin  Christianity, 
b  xi.  ch.  vi. 

Rehear,  v.  a.     Hear  again. 

Every  petition  for  a  rehearing,  in  the  court  of 
Chancery,  must  be  signed  by  two  counsel  of  cha- 
racter, certifying  that  they  apprehend  the  cause  is 
proper  to  be  reheard. — Chambers. 
Rehearing,  verbal  abs.     Second  hearing. 

My  design  is  to  give  all  persons  a  rehearing,  who 
have  suffered  under  any  unjust  sentence  of  the 
Examiner. — Addison,  Whig  Examiner, 

So  far,  at  that  rehearing,  from  redress, 
They  then  turn  witnesses  against  themselves. 

Young.  Night  Thoughts,  night  viii. 

But  our  busim-ss  is  not  yet  quite  finished.  Mr. 
\Va I  pole's  case  must  have  a  re-hearing.— Letters  of 
Junius,  letter  x. 

He  [Lowl  Mansfield]  almost  abolished  the  tedious 
and  costly  practice  of  having  the  same  case  argued 
several  times  over,  restricting  such  reheuriitys  to 


•2.  Recital  of  anything  previous  to  public  ex- 
hibition. 

The  chief  of  Rome, 
With  gaping  mouths  to  these  rehearsals  come. 

Dryden.  Translation  of  Persius,  i.  46. 
Rehearse,  v.  a.      [N.Fr.  reherser  =  harrow 
over  again  ;    thence,  go  over  anything  a 
second  time.] 
1.  Repeat;  recite. 

Rehearse  not  unto  another  that  which  is  told 
unto  thee. — Ecclesiasticus,  xix.  7. 
Of  modest  poets  be  thou  just, 

To  silent  shades  repeat  thy  verse, 
Till  fame  and  echo  almost  burst, 

Yet  hardly  dare  one  line  rehearse.  Swift. 

•2.  Relate;  tell. 

Great  master  of  the  muse  !  inspired 
The  pedigree  of  nature  to  rehearse, 
And  sound  the  Maker's  work.  Dryden, 

3.  Recite  previously  to  public  exhibition. 

All  Rome  is  pleased,  when  Statius  will  rehearse, 
And  longing  crowds  expect  the  promised  verse. 

C.  Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  vii.  107, 
Rehearser,  s.     One  who  rehearses. 

_  The  recital  of  genealogies,  which  has  been  con- 
sidered as  very  efficacious  to  the  preservation  of  a 
true  series  of  ancestry,  was  anciently  made  when 
the  heir  of  the  family  came  of  aae.  This  practice 
has  never  subsisted  within  time  of  memory,  nor 
was  much  credit  due  to  such  rehearsers,  who  might 
obtrude  fictitious  pedigrees,  either  to  please  their 
masters,  or  to  hide  the  deficiency  of  their  own 
memories.  —  Johnson,  Journey  to  the  Western  Is- 
lands of  Scotland. 

Reif.  s.     [see  Rob.]     Robbery;  plunder. 

Meaning  to  live  by  reif  of  other  mennes  goodes, 
wherein  they  have  no  maner  of  propertie. — Holin- 
shed.    (Kara  by  H.  and  W.) 
Reinng.  s.  Robbing ;  plundering. 

That  many  yeares  after,  all  theft  and  reifing  were 
little  heard  of.—Ilohnshed.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Reigie.   *.      [N.Fr.  =  rule,   canon,  pattern.] 
Hollow  cut  to  guide  anything. 

A  flood-gate  is  drawn  up  and  let  down  through 
the  reigles  in  the  side  posts.  —  Carew,  Survey  qf 
Cornwall. 

Reign,  v.  n.     [Lat.  regno  ;  Fr.  regner.~] 

1.  Enjoy  or  exercise  sovereign  authority. 

This  done  by  them,  gave  them  such  an  authority, 
that  though  he  reigned,  they  in  effect  ruled,  most 
men  honouring  them,  because  they  only  deserved 
honour. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

A  king  shall  reign  in  righteousness,  and  princes 
rule  in  judgement. — Isaiah  xxxi.  1. 
Tell  me,  shall  Banquo's  issue  ever 
Reign  in  this  kingdom  ?    Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.l. 
Did  he  not  first  seven  years,  a  life-time,  reiria  ! 

CowUy. 

This  right  arm  shall  fix 
Her  seat  of  empire ;  and  your  son  shall  reign. 

A.  Philipt. 

2.  Be  predominant ;  prevail. 

More  are  sick  in  the  summer,  and  more  die  in  the 
winter,  except  in  pestilent  diseases,  which  commonly 
reign  in  summer  or  autumn. — Bacon. 


Now  did  the  sign  reign,  under  which  Perkin 
snould  appear.  —  Id.,  History  of  the  Reign  of 
Henry  VII. 


Great  secrecy  reigns  in  their  publick  councils.— 
Addison. 

3.  Obtain  power  or  dominion. 

That  as  sin  hath  reigned  unto  death,  even  so  might 
grace  reign  through  righteousness  unto  eternal  life 
by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. — Romans,  v.  21. 
Reign,  s.     [Fr.  regne  ;  Lat.  regnum.'] 

1.  Royal  authority  ;  sovereignty. 

He  who  like  a  father  held  his  reign, 
So  soon  forgot,  was  just  and  wise  in  vain.         Pope. 

2.  Time  of  a  king's  government. 

The  following  licence  of  a  foreign  reign, 
Did  all  the  dregs  of  bold  Socinus  drain. 

Popa,  Essay  on  Criticism,  i.  544 
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Kingdom  ;  dominions. 

S.ituni's  sons  received  the  threefold  reign 
Of  heaven,  of  ocean,  and  deep  hell  beneath. 

Prior.  First  Hymn  of  Callimaehus 
That  wrath  which  hurl'd  to  Pluto's  gloomy  reign 
The  souls  of  mighty  chiefs  untimely  slain. 

Pope,  Translation  oftlie  Iliad,  i.  3 

Power ;  influence. 

The  year  againe 

Was  turning  round  ;  and  every  season's  raigne 
Rt- new'd  upon  us.  Chapman- 

aimbody.  v.  n.     Embody  again. 

Quicksilver,  broken  into  little  globes,  the  parts 
brought  to  touch  immediately  reimbody. — lioyle. 

Reimburse,  v.  a.   [Fr.  rembourser.l   Repay; 
repair  loss  or  expense  by  an  equivalent. 

Hath  h''  saved  any  kingdom  at  his  own  expence, 
t.i  u'ivc  him  a  title  of  reimbursing  himself  by  the 
: !r> i  ruction  of  ours? — Swiff.  Miscellanies. 
'  ^iinbursement.  *.     Reparation  or  repay - 

If  any  person  has  been  at  expence  about  the 
luiii-ral  <«f  a  scholar,  he  may  retain  his  books  for  the 
reimbursement. — Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

e  implant,  v.  a.     Plant  or  graft  again. 

How  many  grave  and  godly  matrons  usual  lygraffi' 
or  rf implant,  on  their  now  more  aged  heads  and 
i  rows,  the  reliqnes,  combings,  or  cuttings,  of  their 
•  I. in  or  others'  more  youthful  hair! — Jeremy  Taylor, 
A  i-t'jifial  Handsomeness,  p.  45. 

.impregnate,  v.  a.     Impregnate  anew. 

The  vigour  of  the  loadstone  is  destroyed  by  fire, 
run-  will  it  be  reimpregnated  by  any  other  magnet 
than  the  earth.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

eimpress.  v.  a.     Impress  anew. 

To  be  of  no  church  is  dangerous.  Religion,  of 
which  the  rewards  are  distant,  and  which  is  ani- 
mated only  by  Faith  and  Hope,  will  glide  by  degrees 
out  of  the  mind  unless  it  be  invigorated  and  reim- 
jiressed  by  external  ordinances,  by  stated  calls  to 
worship,  and  the  salutary  influence  of  example. — 
Johnson,  Lives  of  the  Poets,  Milton.  (Ord  MS.) 

compression,  s.  Second  or  repeated  im- 
pression. 

I  have  caused  a  re-impression  of  this  tract.— Sir  H. 

Spelnian. 

eimprint.  v.  a.  Imprint  again :  (Reprint 
commoner). 

I  have  been  often  solicited  within  these  two  years 
to  reimprint  this  little  treatise. — Sir  H.  Spelnian. 
ein.  s.     [N.Fr.] 

Part  of  the  bridle,  which  extends  from  the 
horse's  head  to  the  driver's  or  rider's  hand. 

Every  horse  bears  his  commanding  rein, 
And  may  direct  his  course  as  please  himself. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  ii.  2. 
Take  you  the  reins,  while  I  from  cares  remove, 
And  sleep  within  the  chariot  which  1  drove. 

Dryaen,  Aurengzebe,\.  1. 
With  hasty  hand  the  ruliiig  ruins  he  drew ; 
He  lush'd  the  coursers,  and  the  coursers  flew. 

Pope,  Translation  oftlie  Odyssey,  iii.  612. 

Instrument  of  governmeLt ;  government. 
Rare. 

The  hard  rein,  which  both  of  them  have  borne 
Against  the  old  kind  king. 

Shakesppa,r,  King  Lear,  iii.  4. 
War  wearied  hath  perform'd  wliat  war  cau  do, 
And  to  disorder'd  rage  let  loose  the  reins. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  695. 
ive  the  reins.     Give  license. 

When  to  his  lust  JSgisthus  gav   the  rein, 
Did  fate  or  we  the  adulterous  act  constrain  ?    Pope. 
ein.  v.  a. 
Govern  by  a  bridle. 

H  e  mounts  and  reines  his  horse.  Chapman. 

He,  like  a  proud  steed  rein'd,  went  haughty  on. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  858 
His  son,  the  second  Virbius,  retain'd 
His  father's  art,  and  warriour  steeds  he  rein'd. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  j£neid,  vii.  1009. 
Restrain ;  control. 

And  where  you  find  a  maid 
That,  ere  she  sleep,  nath  thrice  her  pray'rs  said, 
Rein  up  the  organs  of  her  fantasy; 
Sleep  she  as  .sound  as  careless  infancy. 

Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  v.  5. 
Being  once  chaft,  he  cannot 
He  rein'd  again  to  temperance;  then  he  speaks 
v\  hat's  in  his  heart.  Id.,  Coriolanus,  iii.  3. 

eindeer.  s.  Deer,  native  of  the  arctic  and 
sub-artic  regions,  domesticated  by  the  Lap- 
landers, and  driven  in  their  sledges;  Cervus 
taramlus  :  (observe  the  spelling  in  the  ex- 
tract). 

It  is  a  custom  with  the  northern  lovers  to  divert 
t.ieinsclv.  s  with  a  song,  whilst  they  journey  through 
tr ••  leiiny  moors  to  pay  a  visit  to  their  mistresses. 
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This  is  addressed  by  the  lover  to  his  raindtrr  which 
is  the  creature  that  in  that  country  supplies  the 
want  of  horses. — Spectator,  no.  406. 

In  the  previous  editions  the  entry  was 
raindeer ;  the  derivation  the  Anglo-Saxon 
hranas  ;  and  the  example  the  one  now  be- 
fore us. 

A  few  years  back,  the  question  as  to  the 
orthography  of  the  word  became  a  nine-day 
topic  of  general  conversation.  A  bet  had 
been  laid  that  in  Johnson's  Dictionary  the 
spelling  was  with  e;  audit  was  lost.  There 
was  sufficient  surprise  at  this  to  get  the 
matter  talked  about  and  discussed  ;  the 
result  being  that  nine  persons  out  of  ten 
throughout  the  kingdom  showed  that,  when 
left  to  themselves,  they  spelt  the  word  with 
an  e.  And  such,  beyond  doubt,  is  the  or- 
dinary spelling  in  printed  books. 

On  this  ground — practical  rather  than 
theoretical — the  plnce  of  the  word  in  the 
Dictionary  has  been  changed. 

As  a  matter  of  orthography,  both  spel- 
lings are  so  objectionable  that  there  is 
little  to  choose  between  them.  In  favour 
of  that  with  a,  the  Anglo-Saxon  word 
hranas  is  the  chief  fact.  It  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  forgotten  that  the  word  is  not  truly 
Anglo-Saxon.  It  is  in  the  superadded 
parts  (i.e.  the  narratives  of  Wolfstan  and 
Other)  of  King  Alfred's  translation  of 
Orosius,  that  it  occurs,  and  there  it  is 
a  Scandinavian  gloss  :  '  these  beasts  they ' 
(the  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Norway) 
'call  hranas,' — ]>a  deor  hi  hat  aft  hranas,'' 
the  word  being  plural,  and  the  singular, 
which  was  no  doubt  hran,  being  non-oc- 
current.  Rhana  and  rhenons  are  given  by 
Bosworth  as  concurrent  forms.  The  Ice- 
landic form  is  hreinn,  hreindyr. 

That  the  first  element  of  the  word  has 
anything  to  do  with  rain,  few  have  ever 
held.  That  it  is  the  rein  (in  driving-rein) 
has  been  held  by  many.  And  the  reason 
of  this  is  plain.  The  animal  is  a  beast  of 
draught.  To  guard  against  this  mistake 
may  be  one  of  the  reasons  in  favour  of 
the  spelling  with  a.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  if  the  catachresis  has  established 
itself,  it  may  be  well  not  only  to  recognize 
it,  but  to  give  it  due  prominence. 

A  question  of  more  importance  than  this 
is  that  of  the  sound  of  the  word ;  for  it  is 
the  opinion  of  the  editor  that  out  of  a 
faulty  spelling  has  originated  a  faulty  pro- 
nunciation. To  say  that,  throughout  the 
languages  in  which  the  term  occurs,  the 
vowel  is  always  short,  would  be  an  exag- 
geration ;  since,  not  to  mention  the  Ice- 
landic forms,  the  German  provincialisms 
rehnthier  and  reine.r,  the  Danish  (provin- 
cialism) reen,  and  the  Norwegian  hreindyr, 
are  given  by  Nemnich.  The  current  forms, 
however,  are  uniformly  in  e ;  German, 
renn,  rennthier  ;  Danish,  rendyr ;  Swedish, 
ren ;  French,  renne. 

This  list  shows  also  that  the  ren,  like 
the  roe  in  roebuck,  is  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent word. 

There  is  nothing  that  carries  the  deri- 
vation further  back  than  the  Latin  rheno  = 
jacket,  also  the  name  of  a  kind  of  deer; 
a  connexion  between  the  two  being  pos- 
sible on  the  doctrine  that  the  animal  was 
called  after  the  vestment  made  from  his 
hide.  Concerning  tarundus,  another  Latin 
name,  it  has  been  suggested  that,  word  for 
word,  it  is  the  German  term  das  rennlhier, 
in  an  old  form,  Latinized.  (Facciolati  in 
voce.)  The  notion  that  the  word  is  of  Fin- 
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nish  origin  is  unsupported  ;  the  Lap  word 
being  pautzo,  in  Tsherimiss  and  Votiak, 
putsche. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  recognition  of 
the  form  with  a  short  vowel,  and  the  con- 
sequent elimination  of  the  i,  is  imprac- 
ticable, the  question,  as  one  of  pure  ortho- 
graphy, reduces  itself  to  that  of  the  relative 
merits  of  the  combinations  -ane,  -ain,  and 
-ein,  as  signs  of  the  sound  of  the  a  in  fate  ; 
in  other  terms,  whether  the  word  under 
notice  should  be  spelt  like  plane,  main,  or 
vein.  But  not  one  of  the  three  is  entirely 
apposite ;  inasmuch  as  the  mute  e  suits 
better  for  words  of  French,  than  of  Ger- 
man, origin ;  and  the  i  generally  repre- 
sents a  g  (hagel  =  \ia.\\,  segel  =  sail,  &c.). 
Such  are  the  reasons  for  taking  the  word 
as  we  find  it,  and  following  common  usage 
in  a  word  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
spell  in  a  way  that  shall  be  theoretically 
unobjectionable. 

Reingratiate.   v.  a.     Ingratiate  again ;    re- 
commend to  favour  again. 

Fearing  his  force,  and  that  probably  he  would 
reingratiate  himself.— Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of 
S"tne  Years'  Travel  into  Africa  and  the  Great  Asia. 
p.  90. 

Turkill,  joining  now  with  Canute,  as  it  were  now 
to  reingratiate  himself  after  his  revolt,  counselled 
him  not  to  land.— Milton,  History  of  England,  b.  vi. 
If  he  were  once  reingratiated  to  his  majesty's 
trust.— Lord  Clarendon,  Life,  i.  152. 

Reinhabit.  v.  a.     Inhabit  again. 

It  should  be  such  a  time,  when  a  commission  to 
cause  the  people  to  return  and  re-inhabit,  should 
be  seconded  with  another,  to  build  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  plot  within  the  wall.— Mede,  On 
Daniel,  p.  10. 

Towns  and  cities  were  not  reinhdbited,  but  lay 
ruined  and  waste.  —  Milton,  History  of  England, 
b.  iii. 

Reinless,  adj.     Unchecked. 

A  wilful  prince,  a  reinless  raging  horse. 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  386. 

Reins,    n.  pi.    [Lat.  renes,  plural  of  ren  = 
kidney.]     Kidneys ;  lower  part  of  the  back. 
Whom  I  shall  see  for  myself,  and  mine  eyes  shall 
behold,  and  not  another;  though,  my  reins  be  con- 
sumed within  me. — Job,  xix.  27. 

Reinspire.  v.  a.     Inspire  anew. 

Time  will  run 

On  smoother,  till  Pavonius  reinspire 
The  frozen  earth,  and  clothe  in  fresh  attire 
The  lily  and  rose. 

Milton,  Sonnets,  To  Mr.  Lawrence,  6. 
The  mangled  dame  lay  breathless  on  the  ground, 
When  on  a  sudden  reinspired  with  breath, 
Again  she  rose. 

Dryden,  Theodore  and  Honoria,  830. 

Reinstall,  v.  a. 

1 .  Seat  again. 

That  alone  can  truly  reinstall  thee 
In  David's  royal  seat,  his  true  successor. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iii.  372. 

2.  Put  again  in  possession. 

Thy  father 

Levied  an  army,  weening  to  redeem 
And  reinstal  me  in  the  diadem. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  ii.  5. 

Reinstate,  v.  a.     Put  again  in  possession. 

David,  after  that  signal  victory  which  had  pre- 
served his  life,  reinstated  him  in  his  throne,  and 
restored  him  to  the  ark  and  sanctuary  ;  yet  suffered 
the  loss  of  his  rebellious  son  to  overwhelm  the  sense 
of  his  deliverance.  —  Dr.  H.  More,  Government  of 
the  Tunffue. 

Modesty  reinstates  the  widow  in  her  virginity.— 
Addisun. 

Eothrad,  deposed  by  Hincmar,  deposed  by  the 
Council  of  Senlis,  is  reinstated  in  his  see.—Milman, 
History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  v.  ch.  iv. 

Reinstatement,    s.     Restoration  to  a  posi- 
tion, rank,  or  office,  once  lost. 

He  granted  a  complete  amnesty  to  all  his  rebel- 
lious subjects,  the  Archbishop  of  Tarentum  and  all 
the  bishops  and  churchmen  who  had  fled  the  realm ; 
even  the  reinstatement  of  the  insurgent  Counts  of 
Celano  and  Aversa  in  their  lands  and  domains  in 
Germany,  in  Italy,  in  Sicily.— Milman,  History  of 
Latin  Christianity,  b.  x.  ch.  iii. 

Reinstating,  verbal  abs.     Reinstatement. 

Tin-  reinstating  of  this  hero  in  the  peaceable  pos- 
session of  his  kingdom,  was  acknowledged.— Pope. 
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Reintegrate.  v.  a.  Renew  with  regard  to 
any  state  or  quality  ;  repair  ;  restore. 

This  league  drove  out  all  the  Spaniards  out  of 
Germany,  and  reintegrated  that  nation  in  their 
ancient  liberty.  —  Bacon. 

The  falling  from  a  discord  to  a  concord  hath  an 
agreement  with  the  affections,  which  are  reinte- 
grated to  the  better  after  some  dislikes.—  Id.,  Na- 
tural and  Experimental  History. 

Reinthrone.  v.  a.  Place  again  upon  the 
throne. 

These  things  were  acting  upon  a  pretence  to  rein- 
throne  the  king.  —  Sir  T.  Herbert,  Memoirs  of  King 
Charles  I. 
Reinthronize.  v.  a.     Reenthrone.     Rare. 

This  Mustapha  they  did  reinthronize,  and  place 
in  the  Ottoman  empire.—  Howell,  Letters,  i.  3,  22. 

Reinvest,  v.  a.     Invest  anew. 

This  day  of  awaking  me,  and  reinvesting  my 
soul  in  my  body,  shall  present  me  to  the  day  of 
judgement.—  Donne,  Devotions,  p.  359. 
Reissue,  v.  n.     Issue,  or  come  out,  afresh. 

Even  then  she  gain'd 

Her  bower  ;  whence  reissuing,  robed  and  crown'd, 
To  meet  her  lord,  she  took  the  tax  away, 
And  built  herself  an  everlasting  name. 

Tennyson,  Oodiva. 
Reit.  s.     [reed.']     Sedge  or  sea-weed. 

Calling  it  the  sea  of  weeds,  or  sedge,  of  flag  or 
rush,  tang,  rack  or  reet,  in  Latin,  alga;  which  red- 
dish weeds  in  abundance  grew  in  it.—  Bishop  Rich- 
ardson, On  the  Old  Testament,  p.  11  :  1655. 

Reiter.     See  Rutter. 

Reiterate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  re  +  itero  (from 
iterum  -  again)  ;  pass.  part,  iteratus  ;  itera- 
tio,  -onis.]  Repeat  again  and  again. 

You  never  spoke  what  did  become  you  less 
Than  this  ;  which  to  reiterate,  were  sin. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 
Although  Christ  hath  forbid  us  to  use  vain  repe- 
titions when  we  pray,  yet  he  hath  taught  us,  that 
to  reiterate  the  same  requests  will  not  be  in  vain.  — 
Bishop  Smalridge. 
Reiteration,  s.    Repetition. 

It  is  useful  to  have  new  experiments  tried  over 
again  ;  such  reiterations  commonly  exhibiting  new 
phenomena.—  Boyle. 

The  words  are  a  reiteration  or  reinforcement  of 
an  application,  arising  from  the  consideration  of 
the  excellency  of  Christ  above  Moses.—  Ward,  Of 
Infidelity. 

Reject,  v.  a.  [Lat.  rejectus,  pass.  part,  of 
rejicio  =  I  cast  back  (re  +jacio  =  cast)  ; 
rejectio,  -onis.~\ 

1.  Dismiss  without  compliance  with  a  pro- 
posal or  acceptance  of  an  offer. 

Barbarossa  was  rejected  into  Syria,  although  he 
perceived  that  it  tended  to  his  disgrace.  —  Knolles, 
History  of  the  Turks. 

Have  1  rejected  those  that  me  adored 
To  be  of  him,  whom  I  adore,  abhorr'd  ?       Browne. 

2.  Cast  off;  make  an  abject. 

Thou  hast  rejected  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
Lord  hath  rejected  thee  from  being  king.  —  1  Samuel, 
xv.  26. 

He  is  d<  spised  and  rejected  of  men,  a  man  of  sor- 
rows. —  Isaiah,  liii.  3. 

Give  me  wisdom  .  .  .and  reject  me  not  from  among 
thy  children.  —  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  ix.  4. 

3.  Refuse  ;  not  accept. 

Because  thou  hast  rejected  knowledge,  I  will 
reject  thee,  that  thou  shalt  be  no  priest  to  me.— 
Hosea,  iv.  6. 

Whether  it  be  a  divine  revelation  or  no,  reason 
must  judge,  which  can  never  permit  the  mind  to 
reject  a  greater  evidence,  to  embrace  what  is  less 
evident.—  Locke. 

How  would  such  thoughts  make  him  avoid  every 
thing  that  was  sinful  and  displeasing  to  God,  lest 
when  he  prayed  for  his  children,  God  should  reject 
his  prayers  ?—  Law. 

4.  Throw  aside,  as  useless  or  evil. 

In  the  philosophy  of  human  nature,  as  well  as  in 

physicks  and  mathematics,  lot  principles  be  exa- 

mined according  to  the  standard  of  common  sense, 

and  be  admitted  or  rejected  according  as  they  are 

found  to  agree  or  disagree  with  it.  —  Beattie. 

Rejectamentum.   s.       [Lat.,  plural   rejecta- 

menta. in  which  form  it  is  usually  found.] 

In     Physiology.       Excremental     matter. 

whether  thrown  up  through  the  mouth  (as 

by  the  owls)  or  voided  as  faecal  matter. 

The  ringed  plover  is  entirely  a  shore  bird,  residing 
there  the  whole  year,  and  picking  up  its  sustenance 
from  the  rejectamenta  of  the  sea.  —  Montague,  Orni- 
tlwlogical  Dictionary.  (Ord  MS.) 

The  lapwings,  after  fulfilling  the  purposes  of  incu- 
bation, hasten  to  the  sea-shore,  there  to  spend  the 
winter,  and  to  support  themselves  by  picking  up 
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the  small  Crustacea  from  among  the  rejectamenta  of 
the  sea.— Fleming,  Philosophical  Zoology.  ( Ord  MS. ) 
Sir  J.  G.  Dalyell  .  .  .  described  it  [the  hydra  tuba 
as  about  five  lines  long,  and  with  about  thirty  ten- 
tacula,  stated  that  it  was  very  predncious,  would 
gorge  young  actiniae,  and  discharge  the  rejecta- 
menta again  by  the  mouth.— Owen,  Lectures  on 
Comparative  Anatomy,  lect.  ix. 

Rejectaneous.  adj.  [Lat.  rejectaneus.~]  Not 
chosen  ;  rejected. 

Taking  notice  how  sacred  a  thing  the  Protestant 
religion  is  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  how  rejectaneoua 
that  of  the  church  of  Rome.— Dr.  H.  More,  On  the 
Seven  Churches,  dedication. 

There  have  been  sects  of  men,  who  have  fancied 
themselves  the  special  good  men,  the  godly,  the 
saints,  the  flower  of  mankind,  the  choice  ones,  the 
darlings  of  God,  the  favourites  of  heaven,  the  spe- 
cial objects  of  divine  love  and  care ;  all  others,  they 
think,  are  impious  and  profane,  rejectaneous  and 
reprobate  people,  to  whom  God  beareth  no  good  will 
or  regard.— Barrow,  Sermons,  vol.  iii.  serin,  xxix. 

Rejecter.  *.     One  who  rejects  ;  refuser. 

Bad  men  without  the  covenant,  or  rejecters  of  it. 
— Clarke,  Letter  to  Dodwell,  p.  25. 

Rejection.  *.  [Lat.  rejectio,  -onis.']  Act  of 
casting  off  or  throwing  aside. 

The  rejection  I  use  of  experiments,  is  infinite ;  but 
if  an  experiment  be  probable  and  of  great  use,  I  re- 
ceive it.— Bacon. 

Medicines  urinatiye  do  not  work  by  rejection  and 
indigestion,  as  solutive  do.— Id. 

Rejectitious.  adj.     Rejected  or  refused. 

Persons  spurious  and  rejectilious,  whom  their 
families  and  allies  have  disowned,  and  who  ought  to 
be  set  at  table  with  servants.— Waterhouse,  Apology 
for  Learning,  p.  151:  1653. 

They  constituted  some  legitimate  and  other  rejec- 
titious  days. — Cudworth,  Sermons,  p.  23  :  1676. 

Rejoice,  v.  n.  [Fr.  rejouirJ]  Be  glad  ;  joy  ; 
exult ;  receive  pleasure  for  something  past. 

I  will  comfort  them,  and  make  them  rejoice  from 
their  sorrow. — Jeremiah,  xxxi.  13. 

Let  them  be  ashamed  and  brought  to  confusion 
together,  that  rejoice  at  mine  hurt.  —  Psalms, 
xxxv.  26. 

Jethro  rejoiced  for  all  the  goodness  which  the 
Lord  had  done  to  Israel.— Exodus,  xviii.  9. 

They  rejoice  each  with  their  kind. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  392. 
Rejoice,  v.  a.     Exhilarate ;  gladden  ;    make 
joyful ;  glad. 

On  May-day  in  the  morning,  every  man,  except 
impediment,  would  walke  into  the  sweete  meadowes 
and  greene  woods,  there  to  rejoyce  their  spirits  with 
the  beauty  and  savour  of  sweete  flowers.  —  Stow, 
Survey  of  London:  1603. 
Alone  to  thy  renown  'tis  giv'n, 

Unbounded  through  all  worlds  to  go ; 
While  she  great  saint  rejoices  heaven, 

And  thou  sustain 'st  the  orb  below. 

Prior,  Ode  on  tlw  Death  of  Queen  Mary. 

I  should  give  Cain  the  honour  of  the  invention: 
were  he  alive,  it  would  rejoice  his  soul  to  see  what 
mischief  it  had  made.— Arbuthnot,  Tables  of  ancient 
Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures. 
Rejoice,  s.     Act  of  rejoicing.     Obsolete. 

There  will  be  signal  examples  of  God's  mercy,  and 
the  angels  must  not  want  their  charitable  rejoices 
for  the  conversion  of  lost  sinners. — Sir  T.  Browne, 
Christian  Morals,  ii.  6. 

Rejoicer.  *.  One  who,  that  which,  re- 
joices. 

Whatsoever  faith  entertains,  produces  love  to 
God;  hut  he  that  believes  God  to  be  cruel  or  a  re- 
joicer  in  the  unavoidable  damnation  of  the  greatest 
part  of  mankind,  thinks  evil  thoughts  concerning 
God.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Rule  and  Exercises  of  Holy 
Living. 

Rejoicing:,  verbal  abs.  Expression  of  joy  ; 
subject  of  joy. 

Thy  testimonies  have  I  taken  as  an  heritage  for 
ever,  for  they  are  the  rejoicing  of  my  heart.— 
Psalms,  cxix.  111. 

Behold  I  create  Jerusalem  a  rejoicing,  and  her 
people  a  joy. — Isaiah,  Ixv.  18 

Thy  word  was  unto  me  the  joy  and  rejoicing  of 
mine  heart. — Jeremiah,  xv.  16. 

We  should  particularly  express  our  rejoicing  by 
love  and  charity  to  our  neighbours.-^ Nelson. 

A  day  of  thanksgiving  was  proclaimed  by  the 
king,  and  was  celebrated  with  pride  and  delight  by 
his  people.  The  rejoicings  in  England  were  not  less 
enthusiastic  or  less  sincere. — Macaulay,  Critical  and 
Historical  Essays,  Frederic  the  Great. 

Rejoicing:,  part.  adj.     Displaying  joy. 

This  is  the  rejoicing  city  that  dwelt  carelessly, 
that  said  in  her  heart,  I  am,  and  there  is  none 
beside  uie. — Zephaniah,  ii.  15. 

Rejoicingly,  adv.  In  a  rejoicing  manner; 
with  joy  ;  with  exultation. 

Parsons,  rejoicingly  relateth,  out  of  Walsingham, 
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the  answer  <  f  king  Henry  the  Third  of  England  to 
king  Lewis  of  Prance,  called  t  he  saint.— S/teldun,Mi. 
racles  of  Antichrist,  p.  203:  1616. 

Rejoin,  v.  a.      [Fr.  rejoindre.'] 
1.  Join  again. 

The  grand  signior  conveyeth  his  gallies  down  to 
Grand  Cairo,  where  they  are  taken  in  pieces,  car- 
ried upon  camels'  backs,  and  rejoined  together  at 
Sues. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 
•2.  Meet  one  again. 

Thoughts,  which  at  Hyde-park-corner  I  forgot, 
Meet  and  rejoin  me  in  the  pensive  grot. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  ep.ii. 
Rejoin,  v.  a.     Answer  to  an  answer. 

It  will  be  replied,  that  he  receives  advantage  by 
this  lopping  of  his  superfluous  branches ;  but  i  re- 
join,  that  a  translator  has  no  such  right. — Dryden, 
Translations  from  Ovid,  preface. 
Rejoinder,  s. 
1.  Reply  to  an  answer. 

The  quality  of  the  person  makes  me  judge  myself 
obliged  to  a  rejoinder— Glanmlle,  To  Albius. 
•2.  Reply ;  answer. 

Injury  of  chance  rudely  beguiles  our  lips 
Of  all  rejoindure. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  4. 
Rejoinder,  v.  n.     Rejoin.     Rare. 

When  Nathan  shall  rejoinder  with  a 'Thou  art 
the  man  ! ' . . .  then  their  hearts  come  to  the  touch- 
stone.— Hammond,  Works,  iv.  604. 

Rejoint.  v.  a.     Reunite  the  joints. 

Ezekiel  saw  dry  bones  rejointed  and  reinspired 
with  life.— Barrow,  Exposition  on  the  Creed,  Eesur- 
rection  of  the  Body. 

Re  jolt,  s.     Shock  ;  succession.    Rare. 

The  sinner  at  his  highest  pitch  of  enjoyment  is 
not  pleased  with  it  somuch,  but  he  is  afflicted  more; 
and  as  long  as  these  inward  rejolts  and  recoilings  of 
the  mind  continue,  the  sinner  will  find  his  accounts 
of  pleasure  very  poor. — South,  Sermons. 

Rejourn.  v.  a.      [Fr.  reajourner.~\     Adjourn 

to  another  hearing  or  inquiry  ;  readjourn. 

To  the  Scriptures  themselves  1  rejourn  all  such 

atheistical  spirits  ;  as  Tully  did  Atticus,  doubting  of 

this  point,  to  Plato's  Phsedon.— Burton,  Anatomy  of 

Melancholy,  p.  27. 

You  rejourn  a  controversy  of  three- pence  to  a 
second  day  of  audience. — Shakespear,  Coriolanwt, 
ii.  1. 

Rejiidg-e.  v.  a.  Re-examine ;  review  j  recall 
to  a  new  trial. 

The  muse  attends  thee  to  the  silent  shade; 
*Tis  hers  the  brave  man's  latest  steps  to  trace, 
Kejudge  his  acts,  and  dignify  disgrace. 

Pope,  Epistle  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford. 
Rejuvenescence,  s.     State  of  being  young 
again. 

That  degree  of  health  I  give  up  entirely ;  I  might 
as  well  expect  rejuvenescence. — Lord  Chesterfield, 
Miscellaneous  Works,  iv.  275. 

Rejuvenescency.  s.     Rejuvenescence. 

The  wholecreation,  now  grown  old,  expecteth  and 
waiteth  for  a  certain  rejiivenescency. — Smith,  For* 
trait  of  Old  Age,  p.  264 :  1606. 

Rejuvenescent,  ailj.    [Lat.  juvenesco  =  I  be- 
gin to  grow  young;  pres.  part,  juvenescent, 
-entis.']     Growing,  becoming,  young  again. 
Under  her  care  theCravvley  House  in  Great  Gaunt 
'     Street  was  quite  rejuvenescent,  and  ready  for  the 
reception  of  Sir  Pitt    and   his  family,  when   the 
baronet  came  to  London. —  Tliaekeray,  Vanity  Fair. 

Rekindle,  v.  a.     Set  on  fire  again. 

These  disappearing  fixed  stars  were  actually  ex- 
tinguished, and  would  for  ever  continue  so,  if  not 
rekindled,  and  new  recruited  with  heat  and  light.— 
Cheyne,  Philosophical  Principles. 

Rekindled  at  the  royal  charms, 
Tumultuous  love  each  beating  bosom  warms. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  i.  465. 
Relapse,  v.  n.     [Lat.  relapsus,  pret.  part,  of 
relabor  =  slide  back.] 

1.  Slip  back  ;  slide  or  fall  back. 

2.  Fall  back  into  vice  or  error. 

The  oftener  he  hath  relapsed,  the  more  significa- 
tions he  ought  to  give  of  the  truth  of  his  repentance. 
— Jeremy  Taylor. 

3.  Fall  back,  from  a  state  of  recovery  to  sick- 
ness. 

He  was  not  well  cured,  and  would  have  relapsed. 
— Wiseman,  Surgery. 
Relapse,  .v. 
1.  Fall  into  vice  or  error  once  forsaken. 

This  would  but  lead  me  to  a  worse  relapse 
And  heavier  fall.          Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  100. 

We  see  in  too  frequent  instances  the  relapses  of 
those,  who,  under  the  present  smart,  or  the  nea: 
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apprehension  of  the  divine  displeasure,  have  resolved 

on  a  religious  reformation.— Rogers. 

Regression  from  a  state  of  recovery  to 

sickness. 

It  was  even  as  two  physicians  should  take  one  sick 
body  in  hand;  of  which,  the  former  would  purge 
and  keep  under  the  body,  the  other  pamper  and 
strengthen  it  suddenly;  whereof  what  is  to  be  looked 
for,  but  a  most  dangerous  relapse  1 — Spenser. 
?  Return  to  any  state. 

Mark  a  bounding  valour  in  our  English  ; 
That  being  dead  like  to  the  bullet's  grazing, 
Breaks  out  into  a  second  course  of  mischief, 
Killing  in  relapse  of  mortality. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iv.  3. 

' .  Person  fallen  into  an  error  once  forsaken. 
Many  other  priests  would  defame  me,  and  pursue 
me  as  a  relapse. — Fox,  Acts  and  Monuments  of  the 
Church,  Examination  of  W.  Thorpe  in  1407. 
:elapser.  s.     One  who   relapses;  one  who 
•  falls  into  vice  or  error  once  forsaken. 

Speculative  relapsers,  that  have,  out  of  policy  or 
guiltiness,  abandoned  a  known  and  received  truth. 
—Bishop  Hall,  St.  Paul's  Combat. 
Delate,  v.  a.     [N.Fr.  reluter ;    Lat.  latus  = 
brought,  borne.] 
.  Tell;  recite. 

Tour  wife  and  babes 

Savagely  slaughter'd ;  to  relate  the  manner, 
Were  ...  to  add  the  death  of  you. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 
Here  I  could  frequent 

With  worship  place  by  place,  where  he  vouchsafed 
Presence  divine;  and  to  my  sons  relate. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  817. 
The  drama  represents  to  view  what  the  poem 
only  does  relate— Dryden. 
\.  Vent  by  words.     Hare. 

A  man  were  better  relate  himself  to  a  statute, 
than  suffer  his  thoughts  to  pass  in  smother.— Bacon. 
!.  Ally  by  kindred. 

Avails  thee  not, 

To  whom  related,  or  by  whom  begot ; 
A  heap  of  dust  alone  remains.  Pope, 

Elegy  to  the  Memory  of  an  unfortunate  Lady. 
',.  Bring  back  ;  restore.     Latinism. 

Abate 

Tour  zealous  haste,  till  morrow  next  againe 
Both  light  of  heven  and  strength  of  men  relate. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iii.  8,  51. 

Delate,  v.  n.  Have  reference  ;  have  respect ; 
have  relation. 

Certainly  had  men  a  deep  and  lively  sense  of  that 
eternal  misery  that  Christ  has  declared  the  portion 
of  those  who  relate  not  to  him,  they  would  give 
their  eyes  no  sleep,  nor  their  thoughts  any  rest,  till 
they  had  satisfied  themselves  of  that  sincerity  that 
alone  must  stand  between  them  and  eternal  wrath. 
—South,  Sermons,  xi.  153. 

All  negative  or  privative  words  relate  to  positive 
ideas,  and  signify  their  absence.— Locke. 

As  other  courts  demanded  the  execution  of  per- 
sons dead  in  law,  this  gave  the  last  orders  relating 
to  those  dead  in  reason.— Tatter. 
Relater.  s.     One  who  relates  ;  teller  ;  nar- 
rator ;  historian. 

We  find  report  a  poor  relater. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Island  Princess. 

We  shall  rather  perform  good  offices  unto  truth, 
than  any  disservice  unto  their  relaters.—Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Her  husband  the  relater  she  preferr'd 
Before  the  angel.        Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  52. 

The  best  English  historian,  when  his  style  grows 
antiquated,  will  be  only  considered  as  a  tedious  re- 
later  of  facts.— Swift. 
Relation,  s. 

1.  Manner  of  belonging  to  any  person  or 
thing. 

Under  this  stone  lies  virtue,  youth, 
Unblemish'd  probity  and  truth ; 
Just  unto  all  relations  known, 
A  worthy  patriot,  pious  son.  Waller. 

So  far  as  service  imports  duty  and  subjection,  all 
created  beings  bear  the  necessary  relation  of  ser- 
vants to  God. — South,  Sermons. 

Our  necessary  relations  tt>  a  family,  oblige  all  to 
use  their  reasoning  powers  upon  a  thousand  occa- 
nions.— Watts. 

Our  intercession  is  made  an  exercise  of  love  and 
care  for  those  amongst  whom  our  lot  is  fallen,  or 
who  belong  to  us  in  a  nearer  relation :  it  then  be- 
comes the  greatest  benefit  to  ourselves,  and  pro- 
duces its  best  effects  in  our  own  hearts. — Law. 

2.  Respect ;  reference ;  regard. 

I  have  been  importuned  to  make  some  observa- 
tions on  this  art,  in  relation  to  its  agreement  with 
poetry.— Dryden. 

Relation  consists  in  the  consideration  and  com- 
paring one  idea  with  another.— Locke. 

3.  Connection  between  one  thing  and  an- 
other. 
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Of  the  eternal  relations  nnd  fitne«sos  of  things  WP 
know  nothing ;  all  tlutt  we  know  of  irutli  and  false- 
hood is,  that  our  constitution  determines  us  in 
some  cases  to  believe,  in  others  to  disbelieve.  — 
Beattie. 

4.  Kindred ;  alliance  of  kin. 

Relations  dear,  and  all  the  charities 
Of  father,  son,  and  brother,  first  were  known. 

Milton,  f'aradise  Lost,  iv.  756. 

Be  kindred  and  relation  laid  aside, 
4nd  honour's  cause  by  laws  of  honour  tried. 

Drydf-n. 

Are  we  not  to  pity  and  supply  the  poor,  thouzh 
they  have  no  relation  to  us  ?  no  relation  'I  that  can- 
not be :  the  jcosnel  stiles  them  all  our  brethren ; 
nay,  they  have  a  nearer  relation  to  us.  our  fellow- 
members  ;  and  both  these  from  their  relation  to  our 
Saviour  himself,  who  calls  them  his  brethren.  — 
Bishop  Sprat. 

5.  Person   related    by   birth    or    marriage ; 
kinsman ;  kinswoman. 

A  she-cousin,  of  a  good  family  and  small  fortune, 
passed  months  among  all  her  relations. — Swift. 

6.  Narrative  ;  tale  ;  account ;  narration ;  re- 
cital of  facts. 

In  an  historical  relation,  we  use  terms  that  are 
most  proper.— T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

The  author  of  a  just  fable  must  please  more  than 
the  writer  of  an  historical  relation. — Dennis,  Let- 
ters. 

Relationship,  s.  State  of  being  related  to 
another  either  by  kindred,  or  any  artificial 
alliance. 

Herein  there  is  no  objection  to  the  succession  of 
a  relation  of  the  half-blood ;  that  is,  where  the  re- 
lationship proceeds  not  from  the  same  couple  of  an- 
cestors (which  constitutes  a  kinsman  of  the  whole 
blood)  but  from  a  single  ancestor  only.— Sir  W. 
Blackstone,  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Eng- 
land. 

The  only  general  private  relation  now  remaining 
to  be  discussed,  is  that  of  guardian  and  ward. . . . 
In  examining  this  species  of  relationship,  I  shall 
first  consider  the  different  kinds  of  guardians.— 
Ibid. 

His  [Archbishop  Becket's]  Norman  descent  is  still 
further  confirmed  by  his  claim  of  relationship,  or 
connexion  at  least,  as  of  common  Norman  descent, 
with  Archbishop  Theobald.  —  Milman,  History  of  \ 
Latin  Christianity,  b.  viii.  ch.  viii. 

Relatist.  s.     Relative.     Rare. 

It  puts  so  large  a  distance  'twixt  the  tongue  and 
the  heart,  that  they  are  seldom  relatists.—Howell, 
Vocall  Forrest,  p.  10.  (Ord  MS.) 

Relative,  adj.     [Lat.  relativus.~\ 

1.  Having  relation  ;  respecting. 

Not  only  simple  ideas  and  substances,  but  modes 
are  positive  beings ;  though  the  parts  of  which  they 
consist  are  very  often  relative  one  to  another. — 
Locke. 

2.  Considered  not  absolutely,  but  as  belong- 
ing to,  or  respecting  something  else. 

Though  capable  it  be  not  of  inherent  holiness,  yet 
it  is  often  relative. — Holyday. 

The  ecclesiastical,  as  well  as  the  civil  governour, 
has  cause  to  pursue  the  same  methods  of  confirming 
himself ;  the  grounds  of  government  being  founded 
upon  the  same  bottom  of  nature  in  both,  though 
the  circumstances  and  relative  considerations  of, 
the  persons  may  differ.— South,  Sermons. 

Every  thing  sustains  both  an  absolute  and  a  rela- 
tive capacity:  an  absolute,  as  it  is  such  a  thing,  en- 
dued with  such  a  nature ;  and  a  relative,  as  it  is  a 
part  of  the  universe,  and  so  stands  in  such  relation 
to  the  whole.— Id. 

Wholesome  and  unwholesome  are  relative,  not 
real  qualities.  —  Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature  and 
Choice  of  Aliments. 

3.  Particular  ;  positive ;  close  in  connection. 

I'll  have  grounds 
More  relative  than  this.     Shakespear,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

4.  In  Grammar.    Answering  to  an  antece- 
dent. 

Relative,  s. 

1.  Relation  ;  kinsman. 

'Tis  an  evil  dutifulness  in  friends  and  relatives, 
to  suffer  one  to  perish  without  reproof.— Jeremy 
Taylor. 

Confining  our  care  either  to  ourselves  and  rela- 
tives.—Bishop  Fell,  Life  of  Hammond. 

And  the  people,  have  not  they  shed  their  blood  in 
battle,  though  they  may  have  commanded  fleets  less 
often  than  your  lordship's  relatives  'f—B.  Disraeli, 
Sybil. 

2.  In  Grammar.    Pronoun  answering  to  an 
antecedent. 

Learn  the  right  joining  of  substantives  with  adjec- 
tives, and  the  relative  with  the  antecedent.— As- 
cham,  Schoolmaster. 

3.  Somewhat  respecting  something  else. 

When  the  mind  so  considers  one  thing,  that  it 
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sots  it  by  another,  and  carries  its  view  from  one  to 
the  other,  this  is  relation  and  respect  ;  and  the  de- 
nominations given  to  positive  things,  intimating 
that  respect,  are  relatives.  —  Locke. 

Relatively,  adv.  In  a  relative  manner  ;  as 
respecting  something  else  ;  not  absolutely. 

All  those  things  that  seem  so  foul  and  disagree- 
able in  nature,  are  not  really  so  in  themselves,  but 
only  relatively.—  Dr.  II  More. 

These  being  the  greatest  good  or  the  greatest  evil, 
either  absolutely  so  in  themselves,  or  relatively  so 
to  us;  it  is  therefore  good  to  lie  zealously  affected 
for  the  one  against  the  other.—  Bislmp  Sprat. 

Consider  the  absolute  affections  of  any  being  as  it 
is  in  itself,  before  you  consider  it  relatively,  or  sur- 
vey the  various  relations  in  which  it  stands  to  other 
beings.—  Watts. 

Relax,  v.  a.     [Lat.  relaxo.'] 

1.  Slacken  ;  make  less  tense. 

The  sinews,  when  the  southern  wind  bloweth,  are 
more  relax.  —  Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental 
History. 

Adam,  amazed. 

Astonied  stood,  and  black,  while  horror  chill 
Ran  through  his  veins,  and  all  his  joints  relayed. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  889. 

2.  Remit  ;  make  less  severe  or  rigorous. 

The  statute  of  mortmain  was  at  several  times  re- 
layed by  the  legislature.—  Swift. 

3.  Make  less  attentive  or  laborious. 

Nor  praise  relax,  nor  difficulty  fright. 

Johnson,  Imitation  of  the  Tenth  Satire  of 
Juvenal. 

4.  Ease  ;  divert  :  (as,  '  Conversation  relaxes 
the  student'). 

5.  Open  ;  loose. 

It  served  not  to  relax  their  serried  files. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  599. 

Relax,  v.  n.  Become  mild  ;  be  remiss  ;  be 
not  rigorous. 

If  in  some  regards  she  chose 
To  curb  poor  Paulo  in  too  close  ; 
In  others  she  relax'd  again, 
And  govern'd  with  a  looser  rein. 

Prior,  Paulo  Purganti. 
Relax,  s.     Relaxation.    Hare. 

Labours  and  cares  may  have  their  relaxes  and 
recreations.—  Felltham,  Resolves,  ii.  58. 

Relaxable.  adj.     Capable  of  being  relaxed. 

Relaxable  to  him  by  some  pardon.—  .Barrow,  Ser- 
mons, vol  ii.  serm.  xxxiv. 

Relaxation,    s. 

1.  Diminution  of  tension  ;  act  of  loosening.. 

Cold  sweats  are  many  times  mortal  ;  for  that  they 
come  by  a  relaxation  or  forsaking  of  the  spirits.— 
Bacon. 

Many  who  live  healthy,  in  a  dry  air,  fall  into  all 
the  diseases  that  depend  upon  relaxation  in  a  moist 
one.  —  A  rbuthnot. 

2.  Cessation  of  restraint. 

The  sea  is  not  higher  than  the  land,  as  some  ima- 
gined the  sea  stood  upon  a  heap  higher  than  the 
shore;  and  at  the  deluge  relaxation  being  made,  it 
overflowed  the  land.  —  T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the 
Earth. 

3.  Remission  ;  abatement  of  rigour. 

They  childishly  granted,  by  common  consent  of 
their  whole  senate,  under  their  town  seal,  a  relaxa- 
tion to  one  Bertelier,  whom  the  eldership  had  ex- 
communicated.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

The  relaxation  of  the  statute  of  mortmain  is  one 
of  the  reasons  which  gives  the  bishop  terrible  ap- 
prehensions of  popery  coming  on  us.—  Swift. 

4.  Remisssion  of  attention  or  application. 

As  God  has  not  so  devoted  our  bodies  to  toil,  bill 
that  he  allows  us  some  recreation  ;  so  doubtless  In 
indulges  the  same  relaxation  to  our  minds.  —  Dr.  II. 
Mure,  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

There  would  be  no  business  in  solitude,  nor  proper 
relaxations  in  business.—  Addison,  Freeholder. 

Relaxatlve.  s.  That  which  has  power  to 
relax. 

You  must  use  relaxatives.  —  B.  Jonson,  Magnetick 
Lady. 

The  M»resoo  festivals  seem  ...  as  relaxatives  of 
corporeal  labours.—  L.  Addison,  West  Barbary,  p. 
217. 

Relay,  v.  a.    Lay  afresh. 

As  to  damaged  pavements,  not  sufficiently  re- 
paired by  the  proprietors  of  the  waterworks,  any 
justice  of  the  peace  in  London  is  vested  with  power, 
upon  their  refusing  or  delaying  to  make  it  good,  to 
cause  it  to  be  effectually  relayed  with  good  materials 
at  their  expense.  —  Smollett,  History  of  England; 
b.  iii.  ch.  xii.  (Ord  MS.) 

Relay,  s.     [N.Fr.  relais  :  relayer  =  to  suc- 

ceed in  the  place  of  the  weary  ;  to  refresh* 

relieve,  or  ease  another  by  undertaking  his 

task.    Relayer  cache  et  chevaux  =  to  take 
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new  or  fresh  horses  and  coach  (Cotgrave) ; 
from  Lat.  relevo  =  I  relieve.]  Hunting- 
dogs  kept  in  readiness  at  certain  places  to 
follow  the  deer,  when  the  dogs  which  have 
been  pursuing  are  wearied  ;  horses  on  the 
road  to  relieve  others  in  a  journey. 

What  relays  set  you? — None  at  all;  we  laid  not 
In  one  fresh  dog.  B.  Jonson,  Sad  Shepherd. 

Their  choice  relays 
Of  horse  and  hounds. 

Sir  W.  Davenant,  Oondibert,  b.  i.  canto  ii. 

Releasable.  adj.   Capable  of  being  released. 

He  discharged  all  monasteries  and  churches  of  all 

kind  of  taxes,  works,  and  imposts :  excepting  such 

as  were  for  building  of  forts  and  bridges,  being  (as 

it  seems  the  law  was  then)  not  releasable. — Selden, 

on  Drayton's  Polyolbion,  song  xi. 

Release,  v.  a.    [N.Fr.  relaisser  =  relinquish  ; 
Lat.  relaxo  =  I  relax.] 

1.  Set  free  from  confinement  or  servitude. 

Pilate  said,  Whom  will  ye  that  I  release  unto  you? 
— Matthew,  xxvii.  17. 

You  released  his  courage,  and  set  free 
A  valour  fatal  to  the  enemy.  Dryden. 

Why  should  a  reasonable  man  put  it  into  the 
power  of  fortune  to  make  him  miserable,  when  his 
ancestors  have  taken  care  to  release  him  from  her  ? 
-Id. 

2.  Set  free  from  pain. 

3.  Free  from  obligation  or  penalty. 

From  death  released  some  days. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  197. 

4.  Quit ;  let  go. 

Every  creditor  that  lendeth  aught  unto  his  neigh- 
bour shall  release  it.— Deuteronomy,  xv.  2. 

He  had  been  base  had  he  released  his  right ; 
For  such  an  empire  none  but  kings  should  fight. 

Dry  den,  Aurengzebe,  iii.l. 

5.  Relax ;  slacken. 

It  may  not  seem  hard,  if  in  cases  of  necessity  cer- 
tain profitable  ordinances  sometimes  be  released, 
rather  than  all  men  always  strictly  bound  to  the 
general  rigor  thereof. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
Release,  s. 

1.  Dismission  from  confinement,  servitude, 
or  pain. 

2.  Relaxation  of  a  penalty. 

O  fatal  search,  in  which  the  labouring  mind, 
Still  press'd  with  weight  of  woe,  still  hopes  to  find 
A  shadow  of  delight,  a  dream  of  peace, 
From  years  of  pain,  one  moment  of  release. 

Prior,  Solomon,  iii.  218. 

3.  Remission  of  a  claim. 

The  king  made  a  great  feast, . . .  and  he  made  a 
release  to  the  provinces,  and  gave  gifts. — Esther, 
ii.18. 

The  king  would  not  have  one  penny  abated  of 
what  had  been  granted  by  parliament ;  because  it 
might  encourage  other  countries  to  pray  the  like 
release^  or  mitigation. — Bacon. 

4.  Acquittance  from  a  debt  signed  by  the 
creditor. 

5.  Legal  method  of  conveying  land. 

Releases  are  a  discharge  or  conveyance  of  a  man's 
right  in  lands  or  tenements  to  another  that  has 
some  former  estate  in  possession.— Sir  W.  Black- 
stone,  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England. 

Releaser.  s.     One  who  releases  or  sets  free 
from  servitude. 

Of  evils  thou  the  chief  and  best 


Hey  wood.  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p.  221 :  1635. 
Passsamont  i'  the  name  of  all  the  rest, 
Bowing  his  body  as  became  him  best, 
'  Honour'd  releaser,'  said, '  command  what  is 
'  Feasible.' 

Gayton,  Festive/us  Notes  on  Don  Quixote,  p.  125. 

Releasement.  s.  Act  of  discharging ;  act 
of  dismissing  from  servitude  or  pain. 

Immediate  rest  and  releasement  from  all  evils. — 
Milton,  On  the  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce, 
preface. 

If  there  be  any  releasement,  any  mitigation. — 
Id..  Animadversions  upon  a  Defence  of  the  Humble 
Remonstrance. 

Relegate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  relegatus,  pass.  part, 
of  relego  =  I  banish  ;  relegatio,  -onis.] 
Banish ;  exile. 

We  have  not  relegated  religion  (like  something  we 
were  ashamed  to  shew)  to  obscure  municipalities  or 
rustick  villages. — Burke. 

Relegation,  s.     Exile  ;  judicial  banishment. 
According  to  the   civil  la-v,   the   extraordinary 
punishment  of  adultery  was  deportation  or  relega- 
tion.— Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 
Relent,   v.  n.     [Fr.  ralentir  ;    Lat.  lentus  - 

hlow,  viscid.] 

1.  Soften  ;  grow  less  rigid  or  hard  ;  give. 
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In  soinf!  houses,  sweetmeats  will  relent  more  than 

ill  Olllrr.v.—  JljCdU. 

lu  tnat  soft  season  when  descending  showers 
Call  forth  the  greens,  and  wako  the  rising  (lowers; 
When  openinir  buds  salute  the  welcome  day, 
And  earth  relenting  feels  the  Denial  ray. 

Pope,  Temple  of  Fame,  \. 

2.  Melt ;  grow  moist. 

Crows  seem  to  call  upon  rain,  which  is  but  the 
comfort  they  seem  to  receive  in  the  relenting  of  the 
air.— Bacon. 

Salt  of  tartar,  brought  to  fusion,  and  placed  in  a 
cellar,  will,  in  a  few  minutes,  begin  to  relent,  and 
have  its  surface  softened  by  the  imbibed  moisture  of 
the  air,  wherein,  if  it  be  left  long,  it  will  totally  be 
dissolved. — Boyle. 

All  nature  mourns,  the  skies  relent  in  showers, 
Hush'd  are  the  birds,   and   closed  the  drooping 

flowers ; 

If  Delia  smile,  the  flowers  begin  to  spring, 
The  skies  to  brighten,  and  the  birds  to  sing. 

Pope,  Pastorals,  Spring. 

3.  Grow  less  intense ;  soften  in  temper ;  grow 
tender ;  feel  compassion. 

Can  you  behold 
My  tears,  aud  will  not  on:-e  relent  7 

Sliakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iii,  1. 
I'll  not  be  made  a  soft  and  dull-eyed  fool, 
To  shake  the  head,  relent,  and  sigh,  and  yield 
To  Christian  intercessors. 

Id.,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  3. 
Undoubtedly  he  will  relent,  and  turn 
From  his  displeasure. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  1093. 
He  sung,  and  hell  consented 
To  hear  the  poet's  pray'r ; 
Stern  Proserpine  relented, 
And  gave  him  back  the  fair. 

Pope,  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day. 
Relent,  v.  a. 

1.  Slacken  ;  remit.     Obsolete. 

Apace  he  shot,  and  yet  he  fled  apace, 
And  oftentimes  he  would  relent  his  pace, 
That  him  his  foe  more  fiercely  should  pursue. 

2.  Soften;  mollify. 

Air  hateth  earth,  and  water  hateth  fire, 
Till  love  relented  their  rebellious  ire.  Spenser. 

3.  Dissolve. 

Thou  art  a  pearl  which  nothing  can  relent, 
But  vinegar  made  of  devotion's  tears. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Witte's  Pilgrimage,  sign.  C.  2. 

Relent,  s.    Remission ;  stay.     Hare. 

She  forward  went 

To  seeke  her  love  where  he  was  to  be  sought ; 
Ne  rested,  till  she  came  without  relent 
Unto  the  land  of  Amazons,  as  she  was  bent. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  v.  7,  24. 
Relenting:,  verbal  abs.     Act  of  one  who,  that 
which,  relents ;  growing  less  intense. 

I  have  marked  in  you  a  relenting  truly,  and  a 
slacking  of  the  main  career,  you  had  so  notably 
begun,  and  almost  performed. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

The  workmen  let  glass  cool  by  degrees  in  such 
relentings  of  fire,  as  they  call  their  nealing  heats, 
lest  it  should  shiver  in  pieces  by  a  violent  succeeding 
of  air.— Sir  K.  Digby,  Treatise  on  the  Nature  of 
Bodies. 

Relentless,  adj. 

1.  Unpitying;  unmoved  by  kindness  or  ten- 
derness. 

She's  obdurate, 
Flinty,  relentless. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Lover's  Progress. 
For  this  the  avenging  power  employs  his  daits  . . . 
Thu-i  will  persist,  relentless  in  his  ire, 
Till  the  fair  slave  be  render'd  to  her  sire. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  the  first  Book  of  the 

Iliad,  143. 

Should  the  weeping  hero  now 
Relentless  to  her  wishes  prove  . .  . 
Yet  ought  his  sorrows  to  be  check'd. 

Prior,  Ode  on  the  Death  of  Queen  Mary. 

2.  ?  Cruel. 

Only  in  destroying  I  find  ease 
To  my  relentless  thoughts. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  130 
Relevancy,  s.     State  of  being  relevant. 

The  matter  of  the  charge,  which  is  there  called  the 
relevancy  of  the  libel,  was  to  be  argued  by  lawyers, 
whether  the  matter,  suppose  it  to  be  proved,  did 
amount  to  high  treason  or  not. — Bishop  Burnet, 
History  of  his  own  Time. 

Relevant,  adj.  [Lat.  levo  =  I  lighten,  make 
light,  ease ;  pres.  part,  levans,  -antis.']  Re- 
lieving ;  lending  aid ;  affording  something 
to  the  purpose :  (hence,  often  coalescing  in 
meaning  with  having  reference  to). 

Having  shewed  you  that  we  differ  about  the 
meaning-  of  Scripture,  and  are  like  to  do  so ;  certainly 
there  ought  to  lie  a  rule,  or  a  judge,  between  us,  to 
determine  our  differences,  or  at  least  to  make  our 
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probations  and  araumrnts  relevant-  King  C'ltirltn 
Letter  to  A.  Henderson  :  16 U>. 

A  positive  regulation  respecting  inarriaw,  relevant 
to  a  like  regulation  of  the  institution  of  the  theo-' 
cracy.  —  Pownall,  Treatise  on  the  Stiulu  of  An/i. 
quities,  p.  140:  1782. 

Reliable,  adj.  This  word,  commoner  in 
conversation  than  in  writing,  is  probably 
more  used  in  America  than  in  Great, 
Britain ;  though  of  its  having  originnted 
in  America  there  is  no  proof.  The  ordi- 
nary (approximate)  substitute  for  it  is 
trustworthy.  More  useful  than  correct, 
the  word  is  faulty  in  two  respects.  To  be 
perfectly  unobjectionable  the  form  in  -able 
(penetrable  is  a  typical  word)  should  have 
the  first  element  Latin,  and  should  be  ex- 
actly rendered  by  the  words  capable  of  beiny, 
followed  by  a  passive  participle.  Now  rely 
(by  itself)  has  no  passive  participle  at  all, 
but  requires  the  preposition  (on)  to  com- 
plete the  sense.  But  in  the  word  under 
notice  this  preposition  is  wanting;  nor 
would  such  a  word  as  relied-on-able  he  ad- 
mitted as  an  improvement. 
Reliance,  s.  [see  Rely.]  Trust;  depend- 
ance  ;  confidence ;  repose  of  mind :  (with 
on  before  the  object  of  trust.) 

His  days  and  times  are  past, 
And  my  reliances  on  his  fracted  dates 
Has  smit  my  credit. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  A/hens,  ii.  1. 
That   pellucid   gelatinous   substance,   which  he 
pitches  upon  with  so  great  reliance  and  positive- 
ness,  is  chiefly  of  animal  constitution.—  Woodward. 
He  secured  and  encreased  his  prosperity,  by  ari 
humble  behaviour  towards  God,  and  a  dutiful  re- 
liance on  his  providence.— Bishop  Atterbury. 

They  afforded  a  sufficient  conviction  of  this  truth, 
and  a  firm  reliance  on  the  promises  contained  in  it. 
— Rogers. 

Resignation  in  death,  and  reliance  on  the  divine 
mercies,  give  comfort  to  the  friends  of  the  dying.— 
Richardson,  Clarinsa. 

Misfortunes  often  reduce  us  to  a  better  reliance 
than  that  we  have  been  accustomed  to  fix  upon  — 
Ibid. 

Relic.  *.    [Lat.  reliquiae ;  Fr.  relique.}  (The 
old  spelling  reliqtie.) 

1.  That  which  remains;   that  which  is  left 
after  the  loss  or  decay  of  the  rest. 

Up  dreary  dame  of  darkness  queen, 
Go  gather  up  the  rdiqu.es  of  thy  race, 
Or  else  go  them  avenge.  Spenser. 

Shall  we  go  see  tberelicks  of  this  town  ? 

Shakespear.  Twelfth  Niyht,  iii.  8. 
The  fragments,  straps,  the  bits,  and  greasy  re- 

liques 
Of  her  o'er-eaten  faith  are  bound  to  Diomede. 

Id.,  Troilus  and  Cn-ssidn,  v.  2. 
Nor  death  itself  can  wholly  wash  their  stains, 
But  long  contracted  filth  ev'n  in  the  soul  remains; 
The  relicks  of  inveterate  vice  they  wear, 
And  spots  of  sin. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  vi.  998. 

2.  The  body  deserted  by  the  soul. 

What  needs  my  Shakespeare  for   his  honour'd 

bones. 

The  labour  of  an  age  in  piled  stones  ? 
Or  that  his  hallow'd  reliques  should  be  hid 
Under  a  star-ypointing  pyramid  ? 

Milton,  Epitaph  on  fHinkenpear. 
In  peace,  ye  shades  of  our  great  graiiflsires,  rest; 
Eternal  spring,  and  rising  flowers  adorn 
The  relicks  of  each  venerable  urn.  Dryden. 

Shall  our  relicks  second  birth  receive  ? 
Sleep  we  to  wake,  and  only  die  to  live  ? 

Prior,  Solomon,  iii.  591. 

Ihy  relicks,  Howe,  to  this  fair  shrine  we  trust, 
And  sacred  place  by  Drydcn's  awful  dust? 
Beneath  a  rude  and  nameless  stone  he  lies, 
To  which  thy  tomb  shall  guide  enquiring  eyes. 

Pope,  Epitaph  intended  for  Mr.  Rmce. 

3.  That  which  is  kept  in  memory  of  another, 
with  a  kind  of  religious  veneration. 

Cowls,  hoods,  and  habits, . . .  reliques,  beads, . . . 
The  sport  of  winds.    Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  489. 
This  church  is  very  rich  in   relicks;  among  the 
rest,  they  show  a  fragment  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  as 
indeed  there  are  very  few  treasuries  of  relicks  in 
Italy,  that  have  not  a  tooth  or  a  bone  of  this  saint. 
— Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 
The  pilgrim  that  journeys  all  day 
To  visit  some  (tor-distant  shrine, 
If  he  bear  but  a  reticle  away. 
Is  happy,  nor  heard  to  repine. 

Hhenstone,  Pastoral  Ballads. 

Relicly.  ado.      lu  the  manner   of  a  relic. 
Hare. 
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Thrifty  wench  scrapes  kitchen  stuff. 
And  barrelling  the  droppings  and  the  snuff 
<  H'  wasting  candles,  which  in  thirty  year 
Relickly  kept,  perhaps  buys  wedding  oheer. 

Donne,  Satires. 

;  diet.  s.  Widow;  wife  desolate  by  the  death 
of  her  husband.  (So  it  stands  in  the  pre- 
ceding editions  ;  in  which  case  its  deriva- 
tion is  relicta,  the  feminine  of  relictus  = 
left.  But  relictus,  masculine,  would  give 
the  same  form.  It  is  most  convenient  to 
treat  the  word  as  the  term  applied  to  the  sur- 
.vivor  of  a  pair  of  married  people,  whether 
i  male  or  female,  husband  or  wife  ;  in  which 
case  it  is  a  generic  name  under  which  widow 
and  widower  are  co-ordinates). 

If  the  fathers  and  husbands  were  of  the  household 
,   of  faith,  then  certainly  their  relicts  and  children 
cannot  be  strangers  in  this  household.  —  Bishop 
Sprat,  Sermons. 

Chaste  relict! 

Honour'd  on  earth,  and  worthy  of  the  love 
Of  such  a  spouse,  as  now  resides  above.          Garth. 

jlief.  s.  [Fr.] 

Alleviation    of   calamity ;    mitigation   of 

pain  or  sorrow :  (not  often  found  in  the 

plural.) 

Charitable  reliefs  of  the  needy.— Sir  E.  Sandys, 
State  of  Religion,  sign.  P. :  ed.  1605. 

Thoughts  in  my  unquiet  breast  are  risen, 
Tending  to  some  relief  of  our  extremes. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  976. 

That  which  frees  from  pain  or  sorrow. 

He  found  his  designed  present  would  be  a  relief, 
and  then  he  thought  it  an  impertinence  to  co?isider 
what  it  would  be  called  besides.— Bishop  Fell,  Life 
of  Hammond. 

So  should  we  make  our  death  a  glad  relief 
From  future  shame. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  1091. 

Nor  dared  I  to  presume,  that  press'd  with  grief, 
My  flight  should  urge  you  to  this  dire  relief; 
Stay,  stay  your  steps. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  dZneid,  vi.627. 

Dismission  of  a  sentinel  from  his  post. 
For  this  relief  much  thanks  ;  'tis  bitter  cold, 

And  I  am  sick  at  heart.        Shalcespear,  Hamlet,  i.l. 
Broken  meat,  given  in  alms.     Obsolete. 
Ete  of  the  refee/that  they  lefte.— Liber  Festivalis , 

fol.  32. 

slief.  s.  [N.Fr.  from  Low  Lat.  relevium.'] 
In  the  feudal  law,  a  payment  made  to  the 
lord  by  the  tenant  coming  into  possession 
of  an  estate,  held  under  him. 

The  fines  on  the  succession  to  an  estate,  called 
in  the  feudal  language  reliefs,  were  not  fixed  to  any 
certainty;  and  were  therefore  frequently  made  so 
excessive  that  they  might  rather  be  considered  as 
redemptions,  or  new  purchases,  than  acknowledg- 
ments of  superiority  and  tenure.— Burke,  Abridge- 
ment of  English  History. 

A  relief  was  a  sum  of  money  . . .  due  from  every- 
one of  full  age  taking  a  fief  by  descent.  , . .  Reliefs 
. . .  certainly  appear  in  the  famous  edict  of  Conrad  the 
Salic  in  1037,  which  recognizes  the  usage  of  present- 
ing horses  and  arms  to  the  lord  upon  a  change  of  ten- 
ancy.— Hallam,  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  ch.  ii. 

(See  also  under  Seisin.) 

elief.  s.  [N.Fr.]  In  Hunting.  Particular 
note  on  the  bugle,  of  full  and  lively  cha- 
racter, denoting  an  advance. 

Now,  sir,  when  you  come  to  your  stately  gate,  as 
you  sounded  the  recheat  before,  so  now  you  must 
sound  the  releefe  three  times. — Return  from  Par- 
nassus. (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

elief.  s.  [from  Italian  rilievo.']  Promi- 
nence of  a  figure  in  stone  or  metal ;  seem- 
ing prominence  of  a  picture. 

The  figures  of  many  ancient  coins  rise  up  in  a 
much  more  beautiful  relief  than  those  on  the  mo- 
dern ;  the  face  sinking  by  degrees  in  the  several 
declensions  of  the  empire,  till  about  Constantine's 
time,  it  lies  almost  even  with  the  surface  of  the 
medal. — Addison,  Dialogues  on  the  Usefulness  of 
Ancient  Medals. 

Not  with  such  majesty,  such  bold  relief, 
The  form  august  of  kings,  or  conquering  chief, 
E'er  swell'd  on  marble,  as  in  verse  have  shined, 
In  polish'd  verse,  the  manners  and  the  mind. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  ep.  i. 

elier.  s.     One  who  places  reliance. 

My  friends  [are]  no  reliers  on  my  fortune. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Tamer  Tamed. 

elievable.  adj.     Capable  of  being  relieved. 

Neither  can  they,  as   to  reparation,   hold   plea 

of  things,  wherein  the  party  is  relievable  by  common 

law.— Sir  M.  Hale. 
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Relieve,  v.  a.     [Fr.  relever  ;  Lat.  relevo."] 

1.  Ease  pain  or  sorrow. 

2.  Succour  by  assistance. 

Prom  thy  growing  store, 
Now  lend  assistance,  and  relieve  the  poor; 
Come,  do  a  noble  act  of  charity; 
A  pittance  of  thy  land  will  set  him  free. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Persius,  vi.  72. 

3.  Set  a  sentinel  at  rest,  by  placing  another 
on  his  post. 

Honest  soldier,  who  hath  relieved  you  P — 
Bernardo  has  rny  place,  give  you  good  night. 

Shctfcespear,  Hamlet,  i.  1. 

Relieve  the  sentries  that  have  watch'd  all  night. 
Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  i.  1. 

4.  Right  by  law. 

5.  Recommend  by  the  interposition  of  some- 
thing dissimilar. 

As  the  great  lamp  of  day 

Through  different  regions,  does  his  course  pursue, 
And  leaves  one  world  but  to  revive  a  new ; 
While,  by  a  pleasing  change,  the  queen  of  night 
Relieves  his  lustre  with  a  milder  light.          Stepney. 
Since  the  inculcating  precept  upon  precept  will 
prove  tiresome,  the  poet  must  not  encumber  his 
poem  with  too  much  business ;  but  sometimes  re- 
lieve the  subject  with  a  moral  reflection. — Addison, 
On  the  Georgicks. 

6.  Support;  assist;  recommend  to  attention. 

Parallels,  or  like  relations,  alternately  relieve  each 

other ;  when  neither  will  pass  asunder,  yet  are  they 

plausible  together.— Sir  T.  Browne,   Vulgar  Er- 

rours. 

Reliever,  s.    One  who,  that  which,  relieves. 

He  is  the  protector  of  his  weakness,  and  the  re- 
liever of  his  wants. — Rogers,  Sermons. 

Relievo.    *.      [Italian.]      Prominence  of  a 
figure  or  picture. 

A  convex  mirrour  makes  the  objects  in  the  middle 
come  out  from  the  superficies :  the  painter  must  do 
so  in  respect  of  the  lights  and  shadows  of  his  figures, 
to  give  them  more  relievo  and  more  strength.— 
Dryden,  Translation  of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Paint- 
ing. 

Relight,  v.  a.     Light  anew. 

His  power  can  heal  me,  and  relight  my  eye. 

Pope. 
Religion,  s.     [Fr. ;  Lat.  religio,  -onis.~] 

1.  Virtue,    as   founded   upon    reverence    of 
God,  and  expectation  of  future   rewards 
and  punishments. 

He  that  is  void  of  fear,  may  soon  be  just ; 
And  no  religion  binds  men  to  be  traitors. 

B.  Jonson. 

One  spake  much  of  right  and  wrong, 
Of  justice,  of  religion,  truth,  and  peace, 
And  judgement  from  above. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  666. 

By  religion,  I  mean  that  general  habit  of  rever- 
ence towards  the  divine  nature,  whereby  we  are 
enabled  and  inclined  to  worship  and  serve  God  after 
such  a  manner  as  we  conceive  most  agreeable  to  his 
will,  so  as  to  procure  his  favour  and  blessing. — 
Bishop  Wilkins. 

If  we  consider  it  as  directed  against  God,  it  is  a 
breach  of  religion ;  if  as  to  men,  it  is  an  offence 
against  morality.— South.  Sermons. 

Religion  or  virtue,  in  a  large  sense,  includes  duty 
to  God  and  our  neighbour;  but  in  a  proper  sense, 
virtue  signifies  duty  towards  men,  and  religion 
duty  to  God. — Watts. 

1  never  once  in  my  life  considered  whether  I  was 
living  as  the  laws  of  religion  direct,  or  whether  my 
way  of  life  was  such  as  would  procure  me  the  mercy 
of  God  at  this  hour. — Law. 

2.  System  of  divine  faith  and  worship  as  op- 
posite to  others. 

The  doctrine  of  the  gospel  proposes  to  men  such 
glorious  rewards  and  such  terrible  punishments  as 
no  religion  ever  did,  and  gives  us  far  greater  assur- 
ance of  their  reality  and  certainty  than  ever  the 
world  had.— Archbislwp  Tillotson. 

3.  Religious  rites  :  (in  the  plural). 

The  Britons  were  taken  up  with  religions,  more 
than  feats  of  arms.— Milton,  History  of  England, 
b.  iii. 

Gay  religions  full  of  pomp  and  gold. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  372. 

4.  Superstitious  reverence.     Latinism. 

Those  parts  of  pleading  which  in  ancient  times 
might  perhaps  be  material,  but  at  this  time  are  be- 
come only  mere  styles  and  formes,  are  still  con- 
tinued with  much  religion.— Sir  M.  Hale,  History 
of  the  Common  Law.  (Ord  MS.) 

Religionary,    adj.      Relating    to   religion ; 
pious. 

His  [Bishop  Sanderson's]  religionary  professions 
in  his  last  will  and  testament,  contain  somewhat 
like  prophetical  matter  in  his  mentioning  his  Vie- 
lief  of  the  happy  future  state  of  our  church  in  a 
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conditional  manner. —  Bishop   Barlow,   Remain*, 


Religionism,  s.  Appearance,  guise  of  reli- 
gion. 

'  Political  Reljriionism.'  —  In  Professor  Dugald 
Stewart's  first  Dissertation  on  the*  Progress  of  Phi- 
losophy, I  find  this  singular  and  significant  term. 
It  has  occasioned  me  to  reflect  on  those  contests 
for  religion,  in  which  a  particular  faith  has  been 
made  the  ostensible  pretext,  while  the  secret  motive 
was  usually  political. .  . .  This  subject  of  '  Political 
Religionism '  is  indeed  as  nice  as  it  is  a  curious  one  ; 
Politics  have  been  so  cunningly  worked  into  the 
cause  of  Religion,  that  the  parties  themselves  will 
never  be  able  to  separate  them ;  and  to  this  mo- 
ment, the  most  opposite  opinions  are  formo'l  0071- 
cerning  the  same  events  and  the  same  persons.— r 
1.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of  Literature,  Political  Re- 
ligionism. 

Religionist,  s.  Bigot  to  any  religious  per- 
suasion. 

The  boldest  religionists,  and  mock-prophets,  are 
very  full  of  heat  and  spirits  ;  and  have  their  imagi- 
nation too  often  infected  with  the  fumes  of  thosu 
lower  parts,  the  full  sense  and  pleasure  whereof 
they  prefer  before  all  the  subtile  delights  of  reason 
and  generous  contemplation. — Dr.  H.  More,  Con- 
jectura  Cabbalistica,  p.  231 :  1653. 

The  lawfulness  of  taking  oaths  maybe  revealed 
to  the  quakers,  who  then  will  stand  upon  as  good  a 
foot  for  preferment  as  any  other  subject;  under 
such  a  motley  administration,  what  pullintrs  and 
hawlings,  what  a  zeal  and  bias  there  will  b"  in  ench 
religionist  to  advance  his  own  tribe,  and  depress 
the  others !— Swift. 

Even  in  respect  of  those  intermediate  characters, 
the  influence  of  an  oath  in  securing  veracity  is,  I 
conceive,  far  less  than  some  suppose.  Let  any  one 
compare  the  evidence  given  on  oath,  with  that  of 
those  religionists  who  are  allowed  by  law  to  substi- 
tute a  '  solemn  affirmation,'  and  he  will  find  no  signs 
of  the  advantage  of  sworn-testimony.  Or,  if  he  con- 
sider these  religionists  as,  generally,  more  conscien- 
tious than  the  average,  let  him  compare  the  evi- 
dence (of  which  we  have  such  voluminous  records) 
given  before  Committees  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
which  is  on  oath,  with  that  before  Committees  of 
the  Commons,  which  is  not ;  and  he  will  find  about 
the  same  proportion  of  honest  and  of  dishonest 
testimony  in  each. — Archbishop  Whately,  Elements 
of  Rhetoric,  pt.  i.  ch.  ii.  §  -i. 

It  was  maintained  in  argument  by  Rutherford,  nt 
the  time  when  Jeremy  Taylor  was  arraying  all  tint 
stores  of  his  mind  against  it.  It  may  be  said  that 
Taylor  belonged  to  a  worsted  class  of  religionist*, 
and  that  such  readily  adopted  the  doctrines  of  tole- 
ration; but  this  class  had  both  before  been  in  the 
ascendant,  and  afterwards  regained  their  position. 
Neither  under  the  first  nor  the  second  Charles  w;is 
the  naked  theory  of  persecution  avowed  in  the 
manner  of  the  intermediate  period.  —  Gladstone, 
The  State  in  its  Relations  with  the  Church,  ch.  viii. 

Religious,  adj. 

1.  Pious;  disposed  to  the  duties  of  religion. 

It  is  a  matter  of  sound  consequence  that  all  du- 
ties are  by  so  much  the  better  performed,  by  how 
much  the  men  are  more  religions,  from  whose  lia- 
bilities the  same  proceed. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

When  holy  and  devout  religious  men 
Are  at  their' beads,  'tis  hard  to  draw  them  thence  ; 
So- sweet  is  zealous  contemplation  ! 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iii.  7. 

Their  lives 
Religious  titled  them  the  sons  of  God. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  621. 

2.  Teaching  religion. 

He  God  doth  late  and  early  pray, 

More  of  his  grace  than  gifts  to  lend ; 
And  entertains  the  harmless  day 

With  a  religious  book  or  friend.     Sir  H.  Wotton* 

3.  Among  the  Romanists,  bound  by  the  vows 
of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience. 

Certain  fryars  and  religious  men  were  moved 
with  some  zeal,  to  draw  the  people  to  the  Christian 
faith.— Abbot. 

France  has  vast  numbers  of  ecclesiasticks,  secular 
and  religious— Addison,  Present  State  of  the  War. 

4.  Exact ;  strict. 

5.  Appropriated  to  strict  observance  of  holy 

duties. 

Her  family  has  the  same  regulation  as  a  religious 
house,  and  all  its  orders  tend  to  the  support  of  a 
constant  regular  devotion.— Law. 

Religious,  s.  One,  among  the  Romanistsr 
bound  by  vows. 

What  the  Protestants  call  a  fanatick,  is  in  the- 
Roman  church  a  religious  of  such  an  order.— Ad- 
dison. 

Religiously,  adv.     In  a  religious  manner. 
1.  Piously  ;  with  obedience  to  the  dictates  of 
religion. 
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For,  who  will  have  his  work  his  wished  end  to 

win, 
Let  him  with  hearty  pray'r  religiously  begin. 

Drayton. 

2.  According  to  the  rites  of  religion. 

These  are  their  brethren,  whom  you  Goths  behold 
Alive  and  dead,  and  for  their  brethren  slain 
Religiously  they  ask  a  sacrifice. 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  i.  2. 

3.  Reverently :  with  veneration. 

Dost  thou,  in  all  thy  addresses  to  him,  come  into 
his  presence  with  reverence,  kneeling  and  religi- 
ously bowing  thyself  before  him  ?—Duppa,  Rules  to 
Devotion. 

4.  Exactly  ;  with  strict  observance. 

The  privileges,  justly  due  to  the  members  of  the 
two  houses  and  their  attendants,  are  religiously  to 
be  maintained. — Bacon. 

Religiousness.  *.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Religious  ;  quality  or  state  of  being 
religious. 

As  for  princes  and  great  persons,  it  is  a  rare  thing, 
and  surely  an  happy,  wheresoever  it  falleth  out  of 
them,  that  any  of  them  hath  any  extraordinary 
store  of  reliyiousness  of  any  sort.— Sir  E.  Sandys, 
State  of  Religion,  pt.  iv. :  1605. 

I  have  always  looked  upon  this  disputative  reli- 
giousness, as  no  better  than  a  new-fashioned  knight- 
errantry. — Goodman,  Winter  Evening  Conference, 
pt.  i. 
Relinquish,  v.  a.  [Lat.  relinquo.'} 

1.  Forsake  ;  abandon  ;  leave  ;  desert. 

The  habitation  there  was  utterly  relinquished.— 
Abbot. 

The  English  colonies  grew  poor  and  weak,  though 
the  English  lords  grew  rich  and  mighty;  for  they 
placed  Irish  tenants  upon  the  lands  relinquished  by 
the  English.— Sir  J.  Davies,  Discourse  on  the  State 
of  Ireland. 

2.  Quit;  please;  give  up. 

The  ground  of  God's  sole  property  in  any  thing  is, 
tho  return  of  it  made  by  man  to  God  ;  by  which  act 
he  relinquishes  and  delivers  back  to  God  all  his 
right  to  the  use  of  that  thing,  which  before  had 
been  freely  granted  him  by  God.— South,  Sermons. 
8.  Forbear  ;  depart  from. 

In  case  it  may  be  proved,  that  amongst  the  num- 
ber of  rites  and  orders  common  unto  both,  there  are 
particulars,  the  use  whereof  is  utterly  unlawful,  in 
regard  of  some  special  bad  and  noisome  quality; 
there  is  no  doubt  but  we  ought  to  relinquish  such 
rites  and  orders,  what  freedom  soever  we  have 
to  retain  the  other  still. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 
Relinqnishment.  s.  Act  of  forsaking. 

Government  or  ceremonies,  or  whatsoever  it  be, 
•which  is  popish,  away  with  it :  this  is  the  thing  they 
require  in  us,  the  utter  relinquishmmt  of  all  things 
popish. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

That  natural  tenderness  of  conscience,  which 
must  first  create  in  the  soul  a  sense  of  sin,  and  from 
thence  produce  a  sorrow  for  it,  and  at  length  cause 
a  relinquishment  of  it,  is  took  away  by  a  customary 
repeated  course  of  sinning. — South,  Sermons. 

In  its  rivalry  of  the  Establishment,  it  has  acted 
against  his  feelings  and  advice ;  in  the  growth  of  the 
hierarchical  element,  it  lias  abandoned  his  principle 
for  his  example ;  in  its  violence  against  the  Church 
of  Rome,  it  has  forgotten  the  first  years  of  his  reli- 
gious life:  in  its  care  for  ministerial  education,  and 
its  relinquishment  of  field-preaching,  it  shows  that 
the  point  is  reached  in  its  course  when  order  takes 
the  place  of  enthusiasm.—/.  H.  Newman,  Essay 
on  the  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine,  sect.  i. 
ch.  i. 

Reliquary,  s.  [Fr.  reliquaire."]  Casket  in 
which  relics  are  kept. 

I  stopped  at  St.  Denis,  saw  all  the  beautiful  mo- 
numents of  the  kings  of  France;  .  .  .  rubies  and 
emeralds,  as  big  as  small  eggs ;  crucifixes  and  vows, 
crowns  and  reliquaries,  of  inestimable  v&lao.—Gray, 
Letter  to  West:  1739. 
Relique.  s.  Same  as  Relic. 

On  these  terms  Innocent  permitted  the  Cardinal 
Legate  to  receive  at  Narni  Conrad's  oath  of  unquali- 
fied fidelity  on  the  gospels,  on  the  cross,  and  on  the 
holy  reliques.  —  Milman,  History  of  Latin  Chris- 
tianity, b.  ix.  ch.  i. 
rielish.  .v. 

).  Taste;  effect  of  anything  on  the  palate: 
(commonly  used  of  a  pleasing  taste). 

Under  sharp,  sweet  and  sour,  are  abundance  of 
immediate  peculiar  relishes  or  tastes,  which  expe- 
rienced palates  can  easily  discern.— Boyle,  Experi- 
ments and  Considerations  touching  Colours. 

These  two  bodies,  whose  vapours  an;  so  pungent, 
spring  from  saltpetre,  which  betrays  upon  the 
tongue  no  heat  or  corrosiveness,  but  coldness  mixed 
with  a  somewhat  languid  relish  retaining  to  bitter- 
ness.— Boyle. 

Much  pleasure  we  have  lost,  while  we  abstain  u 
From  this  delightful  fruit,  nor  known  till  now 
True  relish,  lusting.   Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  1022. 
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Could  wo  suppose  their  relishes  as  different  thero 
as  here,  yet  the  manna  in  heaven  suits  every  palate. 
— Locke. 

Sweet,  bitter,  sour,  harsh,  and  salt  are  all  the  epi- 
thets we  have  to  denominate  that  numberless  variety 
of  relishes  to  be  found  distinct  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  same  plant. — Id. 
•2.  Taste  ;  small  quantity  just  perceptible. 

The  king-bpcoming  graces ; 
As  justice,  verity,  temp'rance,  stableuess, 
Devotion,  patience,  courage,  fortitude, 
1  have  no  relish  of  them. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

3.  Liking;  delight  in  anything. 

We  have  such  a  relish  for  faction,  as  to  have  lost 
that  of  wit. — Addison,  Freeholder. 

Good  men  after  death  are  distributed  among  these 
several  islands  with  pleasures  of  different  kinds, 
suitable  to  the  relishes  and  perfections  of  those  set- 
tled in  them. — Id.,  Spectator. 

4.  Sense ;   power  of  perceiving  excellence ; 
taste  :  (Addison  uses  it  both  with  of  and 
for  before  the  thing). 

A  man,  who  has  any  relish  for  fine  writing,  dis- 
covers new  beauties,  or  receives  stronger  impressions 
from  the  masterly  strokes  of  a  great  author  every 
time  he  peruses  him.— Addison. 

Some  hidden  seeds  of  goodness  and  knowledge 
give  him  a  relish  o/such  reflections,  as  improve  the 
mind,  and  make  the  heart  better.— Id,,  Spectator. 

The  pleasure  of  the  proprietor,  to  whom  things 
become  familiar,  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  upon 
the  relish  of  the  spectator. — Seed,  Sermons. 

5.  Delight    given    by   anything ;    power  by 
which  pleasure  is  given. 

Expectation  whirls  me  round ; 
The  imaginary  relish  is  so  sweet, 
That  it  enchants  my  sense. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  2. 

When  liberty  is  gone, 
Life  grows  insipid,  and  has  lost  its  relish. 

Addison,  Cato. 

6.  Cast ;  manner. 

It  preserves  some  relish  of  old  writing.— Pope. 
Relish,  v.  a.   [N.Fr.  relecher  =  to  lick  over 
again.  (Cotgrave.)] 

1.  Give  a  taste  to  anything. 

Smoking  lard, 

On  which  with  eager  appetite  they  dine ; 
A  savoury  bit  that  served  to  relish  wine. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 
Baucis  and  Philemon. 

2.  Taste ;  have  a  liking. 

I  love  the  people : 

Though  it  do  well,  I  do  not  relish  well 
Their  loud  applause. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  1. 
How  will  dissenting  brethren  relish  it? 
What  will  malignants  say  ? 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  2,  629. 

He  knows  how  to  prize  his  advantages,  and  relish 
the  honours  which  he  enjoys.—  Bishop  Atterbury. 

You  are  to  nourish  your  spirit  with  pious  read- 
ings and  holy  meditations,  with  watehings,  fastings, 
and  prayers,  that  you  may  taste,  and  relish,  and 
desire  that  eternal  state,  which  is  to  begin  when 
this  life  ends. — Law. 

3.  Taste  of;  give  the  cast  or  manner  of. 

'Tis  order'd  well,  and  relishelh  the  soldier. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Beggar's  Bush. 
Relish,  v.  n. 

1.  Have  a  pleasing  taste. 

The  ivory  feet  of  tables  were  carved  into  the  shape 
of  lions,  without  which  their  greatest  dainties 
would  not  relish  to  their  palates.— Hakewill,  Apo- 
logy. 

2.  Give  pleasure. 

Had  I  been  the  finder-out  of  this  secret,  it  would 
not  have  relished  among  my  other  discredits.  — 
Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  v.  2. 

3.  Have  a  flavour. 

A  theory,  which  how  much  soever  it  may  relish  of 
wit  and  invention,  hath  no  foundation  in  nature.— 
Woodward. 

Relive,  v.  n.    Live  anew. 

In  March  the  sunne  renueth  his  finished  course, 
and  the  seasonable  spring  refresheth  the  earth ;  and 
the  pleasaunce  thereof,  being  buried  in  the  sadnesse 
of  the  dead  winter  now  worne  away,  relieveth. — 
Argument  to  Spenser's  Shepherd's  Calendar. 

Will  you  deliver 
How  this  dead  queen  relives  1 

Shakespear,  Pericles,  v.  3. 

Relive,  v.  a.    Bring  back  to  life ;    revive. 
Hare. 

Which  whenas  Una  saw.  through  every  vaine 
The  crudled  cold  ran  to  her  well  of  life, 
As  in  a  swowne;  but,  soone  relived  againe, 
Out  of  his  hand  she  snatcht  the  cursed  knife. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  9,  52. 

Relove.  v.  a.     Love  in  return.     Rare. 
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To  own  for  him  so  familiar  and  levelling  an  affeo 
tipn  as  love,  much  more  to  expect  to  be  reluoed  by 
him,  were  not  the  least  saucy  presumption  man 
could  be  guilty  of,  did  not  his  own  commandments 
make  it  a  duty. — Boyle. 

Relucent.  adj.  [Lat.  relucens,  -entis,  pres. 
part,  of  reluceoJ] 

1.  Shining ;  eminent. 

That  college  wherein  piety  and  beneficence  were 
relucent  in  despite  of  jealousies.— Racket,  Life  oj 
Archbishop  Williams,  p.  46:  1693. 

2.  Transparent ;  pellucid. 

In  brighter  mazes,  the  relucent  stream 
Plays  o'er  the  mead.       Thomson,  Seasons,  Summer. 
Reluct,    v.   n.     [Lat.   reluctor.~\      Struggle 
against. 

He  was  by  nature  passionate,  but  more  apt  to 
reluct  at  the  excesses  of  it.  —  /.  Walton,  Life  of 
Donne. 

We,  with  studied  mixtures,  force  our  relucting 
appetites,  and  with  all  the  spells  of  epicurism,  con- 
jure them  up,  that  we  may  lay  them  again.— Dr.  H. 
More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

Reluctance,  s.  Unwillingness;  repugnance, 
struggle  in  opposition:  (with  to  or  ayuinst). 

It  savours 

Reluctance  against  God,  and  his  just  yoke 
Laid  on  our  necks.  Milt«n,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  1044. 
Jineas,  when  forced  in  his  own  defence  to  kill 
Lausus,  the  poet  shows  compassionate,  and  temper- 
ing the  severity  of  his  looks  with  a  reluctance  to  the 
action;  he  has  pity  on  his  beauty  and  his  youth; 
and  is  loth  to  destroy  such  a  masterpiece  of  nature. 
—  Dryden,  Translation  of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of 
Painting. 

Reluctancy.  s.     Reluctance. 

Bear  witness,  heav'n,  with  what  reluctancy 
Her  hapless  innocence  I  doom  to  die.  Dryden. 

A  little  more  weight,  added  to  the  lower  of  the 
marbles,  is  able  to  surmount  their  reluctancy  to 
separation,  notwithstanding  the  supposed  danger  of 
thereby  introducing  a  vacuum.— Boyle. 

How  few  would  be  at  the  pains  of  acquiring  such 
an  habit,  and  of  conquering  all  the  reluctances  and 
difficulties  that  lay  in  the  way  towards  virtue!— 
Bishop  Atterbury. 

Many  hard  stages  of  discipline  must  he  pass 
through,  before  he  can  subdue  the  reluclancies  of 
his  corruption. — Rogers. 

With  great  reluctancy  man  is  persuaded  to  ac- 
knowledge this  necessity. — Id. 

Reluctant,  adj.  [Lat.  reluctans,  -untis,  pres. 
part,  of  rtluctor ;  pret.  part,  reluctatus  \ 
reluctatio,  -onis.'] 

1.  Struggling  against;    resisting   with  vio- 
lence. 

Clouds  began 

To  darken  all  the  hill,  and  smoke  to  roll 
In  dusky  wreaths,  reluctant  flames. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  56. 
Down  he  fell 

A  monstrous  serpent  on  his  belly  prone, 
Reluctant,  but  in  vain  ;  a  greater  power 
Now  ruled  him,  punish'd  in  the  shape  he  sinn'd. 

Ibid.  x.  513. 

2.  Unwilling;  acting  with  slight  repugnance; 
coy. 

And  sweet,  reluctant,  amorous  delay. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  311. 

Some  refuge  in  the  muse's  art  1  found; 
Reluctant  now  1  touch'd  the  trembling  string, 
Bereft  of  him  who  taught  me  how  to  sing. 

Tickell. 

They  think  that  the  size  of  their  works  will  make 
them  immortal.  They  pile  up  reluctant  quarto  upon 
solid  folio,  as  if  their  labours,  because  they  are 
gig;intic,  could  contend  with  truth  and  heaven.— 
Letters  of  Junius,  letter  x. 

Reluctate,  v.  n.  Resist;  struggle  against. 
Hurt. 

In  violation  of  God's  patrimony,  the  first  sacri- 
lege is  looked  on  with  some  horrour,  and  men  devise 
colours  to  delude  their  reluctating  consciences;  but 
when  tney  have  once  made  the  breach,  their  scru- 
pulosity soon  retireis. — Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Chris- 
tian Piety. 

Reluctation.  a.  Repugnance;  resistance; 
unwillingness. 

The  king  prevailed  with  the  prince,  though  not 
without  some  reluctation. — Bacon,  History  of  the 
Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

Adam's  si  ,  or  the  curse  upon  it,  did  not  deprive 
him  of  his  rule,  but  left  the  creatures  to  a  rebellion 
or  rehictation. — Id. 

Some  sour  faces  made  in  our  reluctation. — Bishop 
Hall,  Contemplations,  b.  iv. 

He  had  a  reluctation,  a  deprecation,  of  death,  in 
the  approaches  thereof. — Donne,  Devotions,  p.  280. 

These  tender  reluctations  that  should  become 
your  sex. — Beaumont  and  Fletclier,  Sea-  Voyage. 

He  left  his  friends  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  they  him, 
with  many  reluctations. — I.  Walton,  Life  < 


RELU 

I  lume.  v.  a.     Light  anew  ;  rekindle. 

I  know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  heat, 
That  can  thy  light  relume. 

Shakespear,  Othtllo,  v.  2. 
Relume  her  ancient  light,  nor  kindle  new. 

Pope. 

Then  I  bethought  me  of  the  glorious  doom 
Of  those  who  sternly  struggle  to  relume 
The  lamp  of  Hope  o'er  man's  bewildered  lot. 

Shelley,  The  Revolt  of  Islam. 

lumine.  v.  a.     Light  afresh. 

His  cheek  recovers  soon  its  healthful  hue ; 
His  eye  relumines  its  extinguish'd  tiros. 

Cowper,  Task,  The  Sofa. 

1 ly.  v.  n.  [N.Fr.  relier;  in  Modern  French 
'  he  meaning  of  this  word  being  bind  afresh, 
'  Vom  Latin  religo.    The  details  of  the  con- 
u-ction  in  sense  are  obscure.]     Lean  upon 
nth  confidence;  put  trust  in  ;  rest  upon; 
Depend  upon:  (with  on). 
,     Go,  in  thy  native  innocence;  rely 
(in  what  thou  hast  of  virtue  ;  summon  all ! 
For  God  tow'rds  thee  hath  done  his  part ;  do  thine! 
Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  373. 
Egypt  does  not  on  the  clouds  rely, 
But  to  the  Nile  owes  more  than  to  the  sky. 

Waller. 

Thus  Solon  to  Pisistratus  reply'd, 
Demanded  on  what  succour  he  rely'd, 
When  with  so  few  he  boldly  did  engage  ? 
He  said,  he  took  his  courage  from  his  age. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Of  Old  Age,  pt.  iv. 
Though  reason  is  not  to  be  relied  upon,  as  uni- 
versally sufficient  to  direct  us  what  to  do  ;  yet  it  is 
generally  to  be  relied  upon  and  obeyed,  where  it 
tells  us  what  we  are  not  to  do. — South,  Sermons. 

Fear  relies  upon  a  natural  love  of  ourselvos,  and 
is  complicated  with  a  necessary  desire  of  our  own 
preservation. — Archbishop  Tillotson. 


Such  variety  of  arguments  only  distract  the  un-   Remainder.  S. 


R  E  M  A 

Remain,  s.   (generally  plural.) 
1.  Relic;  that  which  is  left. 

I  know  your  master's  pleasure,  and  he  mine ; 
All  the  remain  is  welcome. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  iii.  1. 

Come,  poor  remains  of  friends,  rest  on  this  rock. 
Id.,  Julius  Ctesar,  v.  5. 

Among  the  remains  of  old  Rome,  the  gmudcur  of 
tho  commonwealth  shews  itself  chiefly  in  works 
that  were  either  necessary  or  convenient.— Addison, 
Travels  in  Italy. 

I  grieve  with  the  old,  for  so  many  additional  in- 
conveniencies,  more  than  their  small  remain  of  life 
seemed  destined  to  undergo. — Pope. 

At  Bury  in  Suffolk  is  a  very  complete  remain  of  a 
Jewish  synagogue.—  Warton. 

That  single  monument  and  sovereign  record 
[monumcntum  Anpyranurn],  by  some  esteemed  the 
most  precious  remain  of  all  antiquity.  —  Bishop 
Burgess. 

2.  Body  left  by  the  soul. 

Oh  wouldst  thou  sing  what  heroes  Windsor  bore, 
What  kings  first  breathed  upon  her  winding  shore, 
Or  raise  old  warriors,  whose  adored  remains, 
In  weeping  vaults,  her  hallow'd  earth  contains. 

Pope,  Windsor  Forest. 

3.  Abode ;  habitation. 

A  most  miraculous  work  in  this  good  kiner, 
Which,  often  since  my  here  remain  in  England, 
I've  seen  him  do.  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

Remainder,  adj.     Remaining  ;  refuse  ;  left. 

His  brain 

Is  as  dry  as  the  remainder  bisket 
After  a  voyage.         Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  ii.  7. 

We  turn  not  back  the  silks  upon  the  merchant, 
When  we  have  spoil'd  them;  nor  the  remainder 

viands 

We  do  not  throw  in  unrespective  place, 
Because  we  now  are  full. 

Id.,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  2. 


derstanding  that  relies  on  them. — Locke. 

The  pope  was  become  a  party  in  the  cause,  and 
could  not  be  relied  upon  for  a  decision. — Bishop 
A  tterbury. 

Do  we  find  so  much  religion  in  the  age.  as  to  rely 
in  the  general  practice  for  the  measures  of  our 
duty  f— Rogers. 

1  main.  v.  n.    [N.Fr.  remainer,  remaigner; 
-at.  maneo  =  I  wait.] 

1  L,eft  out  of  a  greater  quantity  or  number. 

Bake  that  which  ye  will  bake  to-day,  and  seethe 
>vhat  ye  will  seethe:  and  that  which  remaineth 
wer,  lay  up  for  you  to  be  kept  until  the  morning. 
-Exodus,  xvi.  23. 

Those  that  remain  shall  be  buried  in  death. — Job, 
iivii.  15. 

2  Continue  ;  endure  ;  be  left  in  a  particular 
fate. 

[He]  for  the  time  remain'd  stupidly  good. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost.  ix.  464. 

I  was  great,  and  increased  more  than  all  that 
.vere  before  me  in  Jerusalem ;  also  my  wisdom  re- 
nained  with  me.— JEcclesiastes,  ii.  9. 

8  ie  left  after  any  event. 

Childless  thou  art,  childless  remain. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  989. 

In  the  families  of  the  world,  there  remains  not 
;o  one  above  another  the  least  pretence  to  inheri- 
auce. — Locke. 

4  $oi  to  be  lost. 

Now  somewhat  sing,  whose  endless  souvenance 
Vmong  the  shepherds  may  for  aye  remain. 

Spenser. 

If  that  which  ye  have  heard  from  the  beginning 
*hall  remain  in  you,  ye  also  shall  continue  in  the 
>on  and  in  the  Father.— 1  John,  ii.  24. 

«r  Je  left  as  not  comprised. 

That  a  father  may  have  some  power  over  his  chil- 
Iren,  is  easily  granted ;  but  that  an  elder  brother 
i as  so  over  his  brethren,  remains  to  be  proved.— 
Locke. 

6  Continue  in  a  place. 

5  nain.  v.  a.     Await ;  be  left  to. 

.Such  end  had  the  kid ;  for  he  would  weaned  be 
>f  craft  coloured  with  simplicity; 
\nd  such  end,  pardie,  does  all  them  remain 
That  of  such  falsers  friendship  shall  be  fain. 

Spenser. 

1  only  with  an  oaken  staff  will  meet  thee, 
\iid  raise  such  outcries  on  thy  clatter'd  iron, 
Which  long  shall  not  withhold  me  from  thy  head, 
1'liat  in  a  little  time,  while  breath  remains  thee, 
Thou  oft  shalt  wish  thyself  at  Gath  to  boast 
\irani  in  safety  what  thou  wouldst  have  done 
I'o  Sauisou,  but  shalt  never  see  Gath  more. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  1123. 
If  thence  he  'scape, . . .  what  remains  him  less 
Chan  unknown  dangers  ? 

Id.,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  442. 
The  easier  conquest  now 
8emai*»  thee.  aided  by  this  host  of  friends, 
Hack  on  thy  foes  more  glorious  to  return. 


1.  What  is  left ;  remnant;  relics. 

The  gods  protect  you, 
And  bless  the  good  remainders  of  the  court ! 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  i.  2. 

It  may  well  employ  the  remainder  of  their  lives 
to  perform  it  to  purpose,  I  mean  the  work  of  evan- 
gelical obedience.— Hammond. 

Mahomet's  crescent  by  our  feuds  increast, 
Blasted  the  learn'd  remainders  of  the  East. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Progress  of  Learning. 

Could  bare  ingratitude  have  made  any  one  so 
diabolical,  had  not  cruelty  come  in  as  a  second  to 
its  assistance,  and  cleared  the  villain's  breast  of  all 
remainders  of  humanity  ? — South,  Sermons. 

There  are  two  restraints  which  God  hath  put 
upon  human  nature,  shame  and  fear ;  shame  is  the 
weaker,  and  hath  place  only  in  those  in  whom  there 
are  some  remainders  of  virtue.— Archbishop  Til- 
lotsnn. 

What  madness  moves  you,  matrons,  to  destroy 
The  last  remainders  of  unhappy  Troy  ? 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  v.  876. 

If  he,  to  whom  ten  talents  were  committed,  has 
squandered  away  five,  he  is  concerned  to  make  a 
double  improvement  of  the  remainder. — Rogers. 

If  these  decoctions  be  repeated  till  the  water 
comes  off  clear,  the  remainder  yields  no  salt. — A  r- 
buthnot. 

Of  six  millions  raised  every  year  for  the  service 
of  the  publick,  one  third  is  intercepted  through  the 
several  subordinations  of  artful  men  in  office,  be- 
fore the  remainder  is  applied  to  the  proper  use.— 
Swift. 

2.  Remaining  survivors. 

From  the  place  where  you  behold  us  now 
The  poor  remainder  of  Andronici 
Will,  hand  in  hand,  all  headlong  cast  us  down. 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  v.  3. 

3.  Estate  limited    in    lands,   tenements,   or 
rents,  to  be  enjoyed  after  the  expiration 
of  another  particular  estate. 

A  fine  is  levied  to  grant  a  reversion  or  remainder, 
expectant  upon  a  lease  that  yieldeth  no  rent.— 
Bacon. 

Remake,  v.  a.     Make  anew. 

That  which  she  owns  above  her  must  perfectly 
remake  us  alter  the  image  of  our  Maker. — Olanville, 
Apology. 

Remand,  v.  a.    [Lat.  rnando  =  I  command.] 
Send  back  ;  call  back. 

The  better  sort  quitted  their  freeholds  and  fled 
into  England,  and  never  returned,  though  many 
laws  were  made  to  remand  them  back.— (Sir  J. 
Davies,  Discourse  on  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Philoxenus,  for  despising  some  dull  poetry  of 
Dionysius,  was  condemned  to  dig  in  the  quarries ; 
from  whence  being  remanded,  at  his  return  Dio- 
nysius produced  some  other  of  his  verses,  which  as 
soon  as  Piiiloxemis  had  read,  he  made  no  reply,  but, 
calling  to  the  waiters,  said,  Carry  me  again  to  the 
quarries. — Dr.  11.  More.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 
Rexuanent.  *.  St-c  Remnant. 

Her  majesty  bought  of   his  executrix  the  rerna- 
neut  of  the  last  term  of  three  years. —Bacon. 
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Remanent.  adj.     Remaining;  continuing. 

Tliere  is  a  remanent  felicity  in  the  very  memory 
of  those  spiritual  delights.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Polemi- 
cal Discourses. 

Remark,  s.  [Fr.  remarque.]  Observation; 
note ;  notice  taken. 

He  cannot  distinguish  difficult  and  noble  specu- 
lations from  trifling  and  vulgar  remarks.— Collier, 
Essays,  Of  Pride. 

Remark,  v.  a.  [Fr.  remarquerJ] 

1 .  Note  ;  observe. 

It  is  easy  to  observe  what  has  been  remarked,  that 
the  names  of  simple  ideas  are  the  least  liable  to 
mistakes.  -Locke. 

2.  Distinguish ;  point  out ;  mark.     Rare. 

The  prisoner  Samson  here  I  seek. — 
His  manacles  remark  him ;  there  he  sits. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  1308. 
Remarkable,  adj.     Worthy  of  note. 

So  did  Orpheus  plainly  teach,  that  the  world  had 
beginning  in  time,  from  the  will  of  the  most  high 
God,  whose  remarkable  words  are  thus  converted. — 
Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

"Pis  remarkable,  that  they 
Talk  most,  who  have  the  least  to  say. 

Prior,  Alma,  ii.  345. 
Used  substantivally. 

What  we  obtain  by  conversation  soon  vanishes, 
unless  we  note  down  what  remarkables  we  have 
found.— Watts. 

Remarkableness.  s.  Attribute  suggested 
by  Remarkable;  observableness;  worthi- 
ness of  observation. 


They  signify  the  remarkableness  of  this  punish- 
ment of  the  Jews,  as  signal  revenge  from  the  cru- 
cified Christ.— Hammond. 

Remarkably,  adv.  In  a  remarkable  man- 
ner ;  observably  j  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
observation. 

Chiefly  assured, 

Remarkably  so  late,  of  thy  so  true, 
So  faithful  love.          Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  981. 
Such  parts  of  these  writings,  as  may  be  remark' 
ably  stupid,  should  become  subjects  of  an  occa- 
sional criticism. —  Watts. 

Remarker.  s.  One  who,  that  which,  re- 
marks. 

If  the  remarker  would  but  once  try  to  outshine 
the  author  by  writing  a  better  book  on  the  same 
subject,  he  would  soon  be  convinced  of  his  own  in- 
sulflciency. —  Watts. 

Remarriage,  s.  Second  (third,  &c.)  mar- 
riage. 

With  whom  polygamy  and  remarriages,  after  un- 
just divorces,  were  in  ordinary  use.— Bishop  Hall, 
Honour  of  Married  Clergy.  (Ord  MS.) 

Remarry,  v.  a.  Marry  again  ;  marry  a 
second  time. 

Hoping  that  when  divine  goodnesse  shall  restore 
our  land  to  her  former  peace  and  tranquillity,  and 
when  the  king  shall  be  remarried  to  the  state,  (to 
which  there  is  a  probable  and  promising  forward- 
nesse,  if  our  sinns  in  this  land  forbid  not  the  banes.) 
al  things  will  be  setled  and  modeled  in  an  excellent 
method  and  politique  uniformity.  —  Standard  of 
Equality,  sect.  ix. 

Remediable,  adj.     Capable  of  remedy. 

Not  remediable  by  courts  of  equity.— Bacon,  To 
tlie  King  on  Sutton's  Estate. 

Remedial,  adj.    Affording  remedy. 

Every  good  political  institution  must  have  a  pre- 
ventive operation  as  well  as  a  remedial. — Burke,  On 
tlie  Cause  of  the  present  Discontents :  1770. 
Remediate,    adj.      Medicinal ;    affording  a 
remedy. 

All  you,  unpublish'd  virtues  of  the  earth, 
Spring  with  my  tears ;  be  aidant  and  remediate 
In  the  good  man's  distress. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  4. 
Remediless,    adj.     Not  admitting  remedy ; 
irreparable ;  cureless  ;  incurable. 

Sad  .aSsculapius 

Imprison'd  was  in  chains  remediless.  Spenser. 

The  war,  grounded  upon  this  general  remediless 
necessity,  may  be  termed  the  general, the  remediless, 
or  the  necessary  war.— Sir  \V.  Raleiyh.  Essays. 

We,  by  rightful  doom  remediless, 
Were  lost  in  death,  till  he,  that  dwelt  above 
High-throned  in  secret  bliss,  for  us  frail  dust 
Emptied  his  glory. 

Milton,  Odes,  Upon  the  Circumcision,  17. 
Flatter  him  it  may,  as  those  are  good  at  flattering 
who  are  good  for  nothing  else;  but  in  the  mean 
time,  the  poor  man  is  lelt  under  a  remediless  de- 
lusion.— South,  Seriiions. 

J>r.  Johnson  has  placed  the  accent  on  the  second 
syllable,  remediless  :    but  it  is  irregular,  for  every 
monosyllabic  termination  added  to  a  word  accented 
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on  the  antepenult,  throws  the  accent  to  the  fourth 
syllable  from  the  end.— Nares,  Elements  of  Orthoepy. 

Remedy.  *.  [Lat.  remedium  ;  Fr.  remede.~\ 

1.  Medicine  by  which  any  illness  is  cured. 

The  difference  between  poisons  and  remedies  is 
easily  known  by  their  effects;  and  common  reason 
soon  distinguishes  between  virtue  and  vice.— Swift. 

2.  Cure  of  any  uneasiness. 

Here  hope  began  to  dawn ;  resolved  to  try, 
She  fix'd  on  this  her  utmost  remedy. 

Dryden,  Tlieodore  and  Honoria,  399. 
O  how  short  my  interval  of  woe ! 
Our  griefs  how  swift,  our  remedies  how  slow ! 

Prior,  Solomon,  ii.  352. 

3.  That  which  counteracts  any  evil :  (with 
to,  for,  or  against ;  for  is  most  used). 

What  may  else  be  remedy  or  cure 
To  evils,  which  our  own  disdeeds  have  wrought. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  1 079. 
Civil  government  is  the  proper  remedy  for  the  in- 
conveniencies  of  the  state  of  nature. — Locke. 

Attempts  have  been  made  for  some  remedy  against 
this  evil.— Swift. 

4.  Reparation  ;  means  of  repairing  any  hurt. 

In  the  death  of  a  man  there  is  no  remedy.— 
Wisdom  of  Solomon,  ii.  1. 

Things,  without  all  remedy, 
Should  be  without  regard. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  2. 

Remedy,  v.  a.  [Fr.  remedier.] 

1.  Cure;  heal. 

Sorry  we  are,  that  any  good  and  godly  mind 
should  be  grieved  with  that  which  is  done ;  but  to 
remedy  their  grief  lieth  not  so  much  in  us  as  in 
themselves.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

2.  Repair  or  remove  mischief. 
Remember,  v.  a.    [Lat.  memoro  =  relate,  call 

to  mind.] 

1 .  Bear  in  mind  anything  ;  not  to  forget. 

Remember  not  against  us  former  iniquities.— 
Psalms,  Ixxix.  8. 

Remember  thee ! 

Ay,  thou  poor  ghost,  while  memory  holds  a  place 
In  this  distracted  brain.    Remember  thee ! 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  5. 

2.  Recollect ;  call  to  mind. 

He  having  once  seen  and  remembered  me,  even 
from  the  beginning  began  to  be  in  the  rierward.— 
Sir  P.  Sidney. 

We  are  said  to  remember  anything,  when  the  idea 
of  it  arises  in  the  mind  with  a  consciousness  that 
we  have  had  this  idea  before. —  Watts,  On  the  Im- 
provement of  the  Mind. 

3.  Keep  in  mind;  have  present  to  the  atten- 
tion. 

Remember  what  I  warn  thee,  shun  to  taste ; 
And  shun  the  bitter  consequence. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  327. 

This  is  to  be  remembered,  that  it  is  not  possible 
now  to  keep  a  young  gentleman  from  vice  by  a  total 
ignorance  of  it ;  unless  you  will  all  his  life  mew  him 
up. — Locke. 

4.  Bear  in  mind,  with  intent  of  reward  or 
punishment. 

Cry  unto  God;  for  you  shall  be  remembered  of 
him.— Barrow. 

He  brings  them  back, 
Remembering  mercy  and  his  covenant  sworn. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  315. 

5.  Mention  ;  not  omit. 

A  citation  ought  to  be  certain,  in  respect  of  the 
person  cited ;  for,  if  such  certainty  be  therein  omit- 
ted, such  citation  is  invalid,  as  in  many  cases  here- 
after to  be  remembered.— Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris 
Canonici. 

6.  Put  in  mind ;  force  to  recollect ;  remind. 

His  hand  and  leg  commanding  without  threat- 
ning,  and  rather  remembering  than  chastising.— 
Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Joy,  being  altogether  wanting, 
It  doth  remember  me  the  more  of  sorrow. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  iii.  4. 

It  grieves  my  heart  to  be  remember'd  thus 
By  any  one,  of  one  so  glorious.  Chapman. 

These  petitions,  and  the  answer  of  the  common 
council  of  London,  were  ample  materials  for  a  con- 
ference with  the  lords,  wiio  might  be  thereby  re- 
membereil  of  tht-ir  duty.— Lord  Clarendon,  History 
of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

1  would  only  remember  them  in  love  and  preven- 
tion, with  the  doctrine  of  the  Jews,  and  the  example 
of  the  Grecians.— Holyday. 

7.  Preserve  from  being  forgotten. 

Let  them  have  their  wages  duly  paid, 
And  something  over  to  remember  me. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iv.  2. 

Rememberer,  s.     One  who  remembers. 

A  brave  master  to  servants,  and  a  rememberer 
v  f  the  least  good  office;  for  his  flock,  he  transplanted 
most  of  them  into  plentiful  soils.— Sir  H.  Wotton. 
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Remembrance,  s.     [N.Fr.] 

1.  Retention  in  memory;  memory. 

Though  Cloten  then  but  young,  time  has  not  wore 

him 
From  my  remembrance. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  iv.  4. 
'Twas  his  chief  punishment  to  keep  in  store 
The  sad  remembrance  what  he  was  before. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Progress  of  Learning. 
Sharp  remembrance  on  the  English  part, 
And  shame  of  being  match'd  by  such  a  foe, 
Rouse  conscious  virtue  up  in  every  heart. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,cxc. 

2.  Recollection  ;  revival  of  any  idea  ;  remi- 
niscence. 

I  hate  thy  beams, 

That  bring  to  my  remembrance  from  what  state 
I  fell  ;  how  glorious  once  above  thy  sphere. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  37. 
Remembrance  is  when  the  same  idea  recurs,  with- 
out the  operation  of  the  like  object  on  the  external 
sensory.—  Locke. 

3.  Honourable  memory. 

Rosemary  and  rue  keep 
Seeming  and  savour  all  the  winter  long  ; 
Grace  and  remembrance  be  unto  you  both. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 

4.  Transmission  of  a  fact  from  one  to  an- 
other. 

Titan, 

Among  the  heavens,  th'  immortal  fact  display'd, 
Lest  the  remembrance  of  his  grief  should  fail, 
And  in  the  constellations  wrote  his  tale.     Addison. 

5.  Account  preserved. 

Those  proceedings  and  remembrances  are  in  the 
Tower,  beginning  with  the  twentieth  year  of  Ed- 
ward i.—  Sir  M.  Hale. 

6.  Memorial. 

But  in  remembrance  of  so  brave  a  deed, 
A  tomb  and  funeral  honours  I  decreed. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vi.  679. 

7.  Token  by  which   any  one  is  kept  in  the 
memory. 

I  have  remembrances  of  yours, 
That  I  have  long'd  to  redeliver. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 
Keep  this  remembrance  for  thy  Julia's  sake. 

Id..  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  2. 

8.  Notice  of  something  absent. 

Let  your  remembrance  still  apply  to  Banquo  ; 
Present  him  eminence,  both  with  eye  and  tongue. 
Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  2. 

9.  Power  of  remembering. 

Thee  I  have  heard  relating  what  was  done, 
Ere  my  remembrance. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  203. 

10.  Admonition. 

You  did  commit  me  : 
For  which,  I  do  commit  into  your  hand 
The  unstain'd  sword  that  you  have  used  to  bear  ; 
With  this  remembrance,—  that  you  use  the  same 
With  the  like  bold,  just,  and  impartial  spirit, 
As  you  have  done  'gainst  me. 

Sliakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  v.  2. 

11.  Memorandum  ;  note  to  help  memory. 

Let  the  understanding  reader  take  with  him  but 
three  or  four  short  remembrances  .'—the  memoran- 
dums I  would  commend  to  him  are  these.  —  Chilling' 
worth,  Tlie  Religion  of  Protestants  a  safe  Way  to 
Salvation,  ch.  v.  §  29. 
Remembrancer,  s. 

1.  One  that  reminds  ;  one  that  puts  in  mind. 

A  sly  knave,  the  agent  for  his  master, 
And  the  remembrancer  of  her,  to  hold 
The  hand  fast  to  her  lord. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline.  i.  6. 

God  is  present  in  the  consciences  of  good  and  bad  ; 

he  is  there  a  remembrancer  to  call  our  actions  to 

mind,  and  a  witness  to  bring  them  to  judgement.— 

Jeremy  Taylor. 

Would  I  were  in  my  grave  !—  And  she,  too,  with 

thee  ; 
For,  living   here,  you're  but  my  cursed  remem- 

brancers 
I  once  was  happy.        Otway,  Venice  Preserved,  i.  1. 

2.  Officer  of  the  exchequer. 

All  are  digested  into  books,  and  sent  to  the  re- 
membrancer of  the  exchequer,  that  he  make  pro- 
cesses upon  them.—  Bacon. 

Rememorate.  o.  a.     Call  to  remembrance; 
remember.    Hare. 

Let  our  knowledge  come  how  it  will,  either  by 
learning  anew,  or  recording  what  the  soul  knew 
before;  she  having  need,  howsoever  it  be,  of  the 
ininistiiry  of  the  senses;  and  seeing  it  is  almost 
necessary  to  pass  through  the  same  means  from  not 
knowing  to  knowledge?  wt  shall  ever  find  the  like 
difficulties,  whether  we  rememorate  or  learne  anew. 
—Bryskett,  Discourse  of  Civil  Life.  p.  128  :  I  GOG. 

Rememoration.  s.     Remembrance. 

Helps  of  memory,  of  affection,  of  reinemoratinn.  — 
Bishop  Mountayu,  Appeal  to  Ccesar,  p.  -05  :  1C2./. 
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How  apt  we  are  to  forget  those  duties,  wherewith 
we  are  only  encharged  in  common,  without  the  d,'- 
sign  of  a  particular  rememoration.— Bishop  Hall 
Remains,  p.  298. 

Remercy.  v.  a.  [Fr.  remercier.']  Thank. 
Gallicism  ;  rare. 

Off'ring  his  service  and  his  dearest  life 
For  her  defence,  against  that  carle  to  light ; . . . 
She  him  remercied,  as  the  patron  of  her  life. 

Spenser. 

Remigrate.  v.  n.  Remove,  or  migrate,  back 
again. 

Some  other  ways  he  proposes  to  divest  somebo- 
dies of  their  borrowed  shapes,  and  make  them  re- 
migrate  to  their  first  simplicity. — JJoyle. 

Remigration.  s.     Removal  buck  again. 

The  Scots,  transplanted  hither,  became  acquainted 
with  our  customs,  which,  by  occasional  emigrations 
became  diffused  in  Scotland.— Sir  M.  Hale. 

Remind,  v.  a.  Put  in  mind  ;  force  to  remem- 
ber. 

When  age  itself,  which  will  not  be  defied,  shall 
begin  to  arrest,  seize,  and  remind  us  of  our  mor- 
tality by  pains  and  dulness  of  senses ;  yet  then  the 
pleasure  of  the  mind  shall  be  in  its  full  vigour.— 
South,  Sermons, 

The  brazen  figure  of  the  consul,  with  the  ring  on 
his  finger,  reminded  me  of  Juvenal's  majoris  pon- 
dera  gemmae. — Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

Reminiscence,  s.  [Lat.  reminiscens,  -entis. 
pres.  part,  ofreminiscor  =  I  call  to  memory.] 
Recollection ;  recovery  of  ideas. 

I  cast  about  for  all  circumstances  that  may  re- 
vive my  memory  or  reminiscence.— Sir  M.  Male, 
Origination  of  Mankind. 

For  the  other  part  of  memory,  called  reminiscence, 
which  is  the  retrieving  of  a  thing  at  present  forgot, 
or  but  confusedly  remembered,  by  setting  the  mind 
to  ransack  every  little  cell  of  the  brain ;  while  it  is 
thus  busied,  how  accidentally  does  the  thing  souKht 
for  offer  itself  to  the  mind  ! — South,  Sermons. 

Reminiscency.  s.     Reminiscence. 

They  have  much  troubled  themselves  and  con- 
founded others,  in  finding  out  another  receptacle  uf 
the  intelligible  species,  which  they  call  remini#»itcy 
or  recordation. — Smith,  Portrait  of  Old  Age,  p.  46. 

Reminiscential.  adj.  Relating  to  reminis- 
cence. 

Would  truth  dispense,  we  could  be  content  with 
Plato,  that  knowledge  were  but  remembrance,  that 
intellectual  acquisition  were  but  reimnisemttial 
evocation.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

Remiss,  adj.  [Lat.  remissus,  pass.  part,  of 
remitto.~\ 

1.  Not  vigorous  ;  slack. 

The  water  deserts  the  corpuscles,  unless  it  flow 
with  a  precipitate  motion  ;  for  then  it  hurries  them 
out  along  with  it,  till  its  motion  becomes  more  lan- 
guid and  remiss.—  Woodward. 

2.  Not  careful ;  slothful. 

Mad  ire  and  wrathful  fury  makes  me  weep, 
That  thus  we  die,  while  remiss  traitors  sleep. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iv.  3. 

If  when  by  God's  grace  we  have  conquered  the 
first  difficulties  of  religion,  we  grow  careless  ami 
remiss,  and  neglect  our  guard,  God's  spirit  will  not 
always  strive  with  us. — Archbishop  Tillotson. 

Your  candour  in  pardoning  my  errors,  may  make 
me  more  remiss  in  correcting  them.— Dryden. 

3.  Not  intense. 

These  nervous,  bold,  those  languid  and  remiss ; 
Here  cold  salutes,  but  there  a  lover's  kiss. 

Boscommon. 

Remissful,  adj.  Forgiving  ;  gracious.  Kan- 

As  though  the  heavens,  in  their  remissful  doom, 
Took  those  best-loved  from  worser  days  to  come. 

Ih-ayton,  Baron's  Wars,  b.  i.  11.  (Ord  MS.) 
Remissibility.  s.     Capability  of  being  re- 
mitted or  abated. 

This  is  a  greater  testimony  of  the  certainty  of  the 
remissibility  of  our  greatest  sins. — Jeremy  Taylor, 
Rules  and  Exercises  of  Holy  Dying.  (Ord  MS.) 

Remissible,  adj.  [Fr.]  Capable  of  being 
remitted  or  abated. 

Punishments  remissible  or  expiable.—  Felltham, 
Resolves,  ii.  9. 
Remission,  s.     [Fr. ;  Lat.  remissio,  -onis.^ 

1.  Abatement;  relaxation;  moderation. 

Error,  misclaim,  and  forgetfulness  do  now  and 
then  become  suitors  for  some  remission  of  extreme 
rigour. — Bacon. 

2.  Cessation  of  intenseness. 

In  September  and  October  these  diseases  dp  not 
abate  and  remit  in  proportion  to  the  remission  ol 
the  sun's  heat. —  Woodward. 

This  difference  of  intention  and  remission  of  the 
mind  in  thinking,  every  one  has  experimented  m 
himself.— Locke, 
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Temporary  abatement  of  a  '  4.  Give  up  ;  resign. 

In  grievous  and  inhuman  crimes,  offenders  shouk' 
be  remitted  to  their  prince  to  be  punished  in  the 
place  where  they  have  offended. — Sir  J.  Hayward. 

Heaven  has  shown  its  power,  and  now  thinks  fit 


>.  In  Mt-dici ne. 
distemper. 

t.  Release  ;  abatement  of  right  or  claim. 

Not  only  an  expedition,  but  the  remission  of  a 
duty  or  tax,  were  transmitted  to  posterity  after  this 
manner.— A  ddison. 

Another  ground  of  the  bishop's  fears  is  the  re- 
mission of  the  first  fruits  and  tenths.— Swift. 

5.  Forgiveness  ;  pardon. 

My  penance  is  to  call  Lucetta  back, 
And  ask  remission  for  my  folly  past. 

Shakesvear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  2. 

That  plea 
With  God  or  man  will  gain  thee  no  remission. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  834. 

Many  believe  the  article  of  remission  of  sins,  but 

they  believe  it  without  the  condition  of  repentance 

or  the  fruits  of  holy  life. — Jeremy  Taylor,  Rule  and 

Exercises  of  Holy  Living. 

6.  Act  of  sending  back.     Itare,  obsolete. 

The  fate  of  her  [Lot's  wife]  for  her  looking  back 
from  behind  him,  her  being  thereupon  changed  into 
a  statue  of  metallick  salt,  gave  rise  to  the  poets' 
fiction  of  the  loss  of  Eurydice,  and  her  remission 
into  hell,  for  her  husband's  turning  to  look  upon 
her.— Stackhouse,  History  of  the  Bible,  b.  iii.  ch.  i. 

Remissive,  adj.     Forgiving;  pardoning. 

0  Lord,  of  Thy  abounding  love, 
To  iny  offence  remissive  be. 

Wither,  Translation  of  the  Psalms,  p.  96 :  1632. 

1  treat  of  a  most  merciful  king,  who  was  most 
remissive  of  wrongs.— Hacket,  Life  of  Archbishop 
Williams,  p.  226. 

Remissly,  adv.    In  a  remiss  manner. 
1 .  Carelessly ;  negligently  j  without  close  at- 
tention. 

How  should  it  then  be  in  our  power  to  do  it  coldly 
or  remissly  7  so  that  our  desires  being  natural,  is 
also  in  that  degree  of  earnestness  w  hereunto  no- 
thing can  be  added.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

'2.  Not  vigorously ;  not  with  ardour  or  ea- 
gerness ;  slackly. 

There  was  not  an  equal  concurrence  in  the  pro- 
secution of  this  matter  among  the  bishops ;  some  of 
them  proceeding  more  remissly  in  it. — Lord  Claren- 
don, History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Remissness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Re- 
miss ;  carelessness  ;  negligence ;  coldness ; 
want  of  ardour ;  inattention. 

Future  evils, 

Or  new,  or  by  remissness  new  conceived, 
Are  now  to  have  no  successive  degrees. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  2. 

Be  sure  no  great  offenders  'scape  their  dooms ; 
Small  praise  from  lenity  and  remissness  comes. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Of  Justice. 

Jack,  through  the  remissness  of  constables,  has 
always  found  means  to  escape. — Arbuthnot,  History 
of  John  Bull. 

The  great  concern  of  God  for  our  salvation,  is  so 
far  from  an  argument  of  remissness  in  us,  that  it 
ought  to  excite  our  utmost  care. — Rogers,  Sermons. 

Alexander  had  complained  of  the  remissness  with 
which  it  was  carried  on,  and  he  had  since  discovered 
the  cause.— Bishop  Thirlwall,  History  of  Greece, 
ch.  Iv. 

Remissory.  ad)  Consisting  of,  constituted 
by,  connected  with,  having  the  nature  of, 
remission. 

Propiatory,  expiatory,  remissory,  or  satisfactory, 
signifie  all  one  thing  in  effect,  and  is  nothing  els 
but  a  thing  whereby  to  obtaine  remission  of  sins 
and  to  have  salvation.— Latimer,  Sermons,  On  the 
Ploughers.  (Rich.) 

Remit,  v.  a.     [Lat.  remitto.'] 
i .  Relax  ;  make  less  intense. 

So  willingly  doth  God  remit  his  ire. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  885. 
Our  supreme  foe  in  time  may  much  remit 
His  anger;  and  perhaps  thus  far  removed, 
Not  mind  us  not  offending,  satisfied 
With  what  is  punish'd.  Ibid.  ii.  210. 

-.  Forgive  a  punishment. 

With  vows  and  suppliant  prayers  their  powers 

appease ; 

The  soft  Napsean  race  will  soon  repent 
Their  anger,  and  remit  the  punishment. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  tlie  Georgian,  iv.  775. 
The  magistrate  can  often,  where  the  publick  good 
demands  not  the  execution  of  the  law,  remit  the 
punishment  of  criminal  offences  by  his  own  autho- 
rity, but  yet  cannot  remit  the  satisfaction  due  to 
any  private  man.— Locke. 

3.  Pardon  a  fault. 

At  my  lovely  Tamora's  intreats, 
I  do  remit  these  young  men's  heinous  faults. 

w  Shakenpear,  Titus  Andronicus,  i.  2. 

'Vk  hose  soever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted 
unto  them ;  and  whose  soever  sins  ye  retain,  they  '< 
are  retained.— John,  xx.  £j. 


Thee  to  thy  former  fury  to  remit. 

Dryden,  Tyrannick  Love,  v.  1. 

Th'  .^Egyptian  crown  I  to  your  hands  remit ; 
And,  with  it,  take  his  heart  who  offers  it.  Ibid.  iii.  1. 

Such  was  her  [Queen  Elizabeth's]  frugality,  that, 
although  she  had  remitted  a  subsidy  granted  in  this 
session,  alleging  the  very  honourable  reason  that, 
knowing  it  to  have  been  voted  in  expectation  of 
some  settlement  of  the  succession,  she  would  not 
accept  it  when  that  implied  condition  had  not  been 
fulfilled,  she  was  able  to  pass  five  years  without 
again  convoking  her  feo\>\e.—Hallam,Constitutional 
History  of  England,  ch.  v. 

5.  Defer ;  refer. 

The  bishop  had  certain  proud  instructions  in  the 
front,  though  there  were  a  pliant  clause  at  the  foot, 
that  remitted  all  to  the  bishop's  discretion. — Bacon, 
History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

I  remit  me  to  themselves,  and  challenge  their 
natural  ingenuity  to  say.  whether  they  have  not 
sometimes  such  shiverings  within  them? — Dr.  H. 
More,  Government  of  the  Tonyue. 

6.  Put  again  in  custody. 

This  bold  return  with  seeming  patience  heard, 
The  pris'ner  was  remitted  to  the  guard. 

Dryden,  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  286. 

7.  Send  money  to  a  distant  place. 

They  obliged  themselves  to  remit  after  the  rate 
of  twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  per 
annum,  divided  into  so  many  monthly  payments. — 
Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

8.  Restore.    Hare. 

The  archbishop  was  retained  prisoner,  but  after 
a  short  time  remitted  to  his  liberty. — Sir  J.  Hay- 
ward. 

9.  Transfer.    Rare. 

These  observations  were  remitted  into  the  philo- 
sophical transactions,  an.  1691. —  Wood,  Athenas 
Oxonienses.  (Ord  MS.) 

A  certain  scribbler,  named  Will  Winstanly,  origi- 
nally a  barber,  took  all  the  characters  of  the  English 
poets  mentioned  at  the  said  Theatrum  Poeticum,  and 
remitted  them  into  his  book.— Ibid.  118.  (Ord  MS.) 

Remit,  v.  n. 

1.  Slacken  ;  grow  less  intense. 

When  our  passions  remit,  the  vehemence  of  our 
speech  remits  too. — JBroome,  Notes  on  the  Odyssey. 

2.  Abate  by  growing  less  eager. 

As  by  degrees,  they  remitted  of  their  industry, 
loathed  their  business,  and  gave  way  to  their  plea- 
sures, they  let  fall  those  generous  principles,  which 
had  raised  them  to  worthy  thoughts.  —  South,  Ser- 
mons. 

3.  In  Medicine.    Grow  by  intervals  less  vio- 
lent, though  not  wholly  intermitting. 

Remitment.  8. 

1.  Act  of  remitting  to  custody. 

2.  Pardon  ;  abatement  of  penalty. 

God's  law  grants  everywhere  to  error  easy  remit- 
ments. — Milton,  Tetrachordon.  (Ord  MS.) 

Remittal.  s.     Remission. 

I  received  letters  from  some  bishops  in  Ireland,  to 
solicit  the  Earl  of  Whartou  about  the  remittal  of 
the  first-fruits  and  tenths  to  the  clergy  there. — 
Swift,  Memoirs  relating  to  the  Change  in  the  Mi- 
nistry. (Ord  MS.) 

Remittance.  ,v. 

1.  Act  of  paying  money  at  a  distant  place. 

2.  Sum  sent  to  a  distant  place. 

A  compact  among  private  persons  furnished  out 
the  several  remittances. — Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

Remittance!-,  s.  One  who  sends  a  remit- 
tance. 

Your  memorialist  was  stopped  and  arrested  at 
Bavonne,  by  order  from  his  remittancers  at  Madrid. 
—Cumberland's  Memoirs,  ii.  170.  (Ord  MS.) 

Remittent,  adj.  Abating,  but  not  wholly 
departing  :  (as  in  Medicine,  '  a  remittent 
fever : '  often  used  substantially ;  as,  'a 
remittent '). 

Remitter,  s.     One  who,  that  which,  remits. 

1.  One  who  forgives  or  pardons. 

Not  properly  pardoners,  forgivers,  or  remitters  of 
sin,  as  though  the  sentence  in  heaven  depended 
upon  the  sentence  in  earth. — Fulke,  Against  Allen, 
p.  143 :  1580. 

2.  One  who  remits,  or  procures  the  convey- 
ance and  payment  of  money. 

3.  In  Law.     See  extract. 

A  remitter  [is]  a  restitution  of  one  that  hath  two 
titles  to  lands  or  tenements,  and  is  seized  of  them  by 
Sc  '2 
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his  latter  title,  under  his  title  that  is  more  ancient 
in  crisi;  where  the  hitter  is  defective.— Cinvell. 

You  said,  if  I  reuirn'd  next  size  in  Lent, 
I  should  be  in  remitter  of  your  grace ; 
lu  th'  interim  my  letters  should  take  place 
Of  affidavits.  Donne. 

Remnant,  s.  [remanent,  from  Lat.  rtma- 
nens,  -entis,  pres.  part,  of  re-maneo,  from 
maneo  =  l  wait,  remain.]  Residue}  that 
which  is  left ;  that  which  remains. 

Poor  key-cold  figure  of  a  holy  king ! 
Thou  bloodless  remnant  of  that  royal  blood, 
Be't  lawful  that  I  invocate  thy  ghost  P 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  2. 
Bear  me  hence 

From  forth  the  noise  and  rumour  of  the  field, 
«  here  I  may  think  the  remnant  of  my  thoughts. 

Id.,  King  John,  v.  4. 
About  his  shelves 

Remnants  of  packthread  and  old  cakes  of  roses 
Were  thinly  scattered.     Id.,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  1. 
It  seems  that  the  remnants  of  the  generation  of 
men  were  in  such  a  deluge  saved.— Bacon. 

The  remnant  of  my  tale  is  of  a  length 
To  tire  your  patience. 

Dryden,  Palamonand  Arcite,  i.  27. 
A  feeble  army  and  an  empty  senate, 
Remnants  of  mighty  battles  fought  in  vain. 

Addison,  Cato. 

See  the  poor  remnants  of  these  slighted  hairs ! 
My  hands  shall  rend  what  e'en  thy  rapine  spares. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  iv. 
The  frequent  use  of  the  latter  was  a  remnant  of 
popery,  which   never  admitted  scripture  in  the 
vulgar  tongue.— Swift. 

Remnant,  adj.    Remaining  ;  yet  left. 

It  bid  her  feel 

No  future  pain  for  me ;  but  instant  wed 
A  lover  more  proportion'd  to  her  bed ; 
And  quiet  dedicate  her  remnant  life 
To  the  just  duties  of  an  humble  wife. 

Prior,  Solomon,  ii.  814. 

Remodel,  v.  a.     Model  anew. 

There  is  perhaps  nothing  improbable  in  the  sup- 
position, that  the  lamentations,  poured  forth  on 
the  defeat  and  death  of  Josiah,  may  have  been  re- 
modelled  and  adapted  by  the  author  to  the  heavier 
state  of  distress  and  calamity,  when  Jerusalem  was 
taken,  and  her  kings  and  her  princes  were  captive 
among  the  Gentiles.  (Lam.  ii.  9.)—Churton,  Note  to 
a  Sermon  prefixed  to  Dr.  Townson's  Works. 

While  the  Lords  Lieutenants  were  questioning  the 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  while  the  regulators  were  re- 
modelling the  boroughs,  all  the  public  departments 
were  subjected  to  a  strict  inquisition.— Macaulay, 
History  of  England,  ch.  viii. 

Remonstrance,  s. 

1.  Show;  discovery.     Obsolete. 

You  may  marvel,  why  I  should  not  rather 
Make  rash  remonstrance  of  my  hidden  power, 
Than  let  him  be  so  lost. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  v.  1. 

2.  Strong  representation. 

The  same  God,  which  revealeth  it  to  them,  would 
also  give  them  power  of  confirming  it  unto  others, 
either  with  miraculous  operation,  or  with  strong 
and  invincible  reinonstrance  of  sound  reason.  — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

A  large  family  of  daughters  have  drawn  up  a 
remonstrance,  in  which  they  set  forth,  that  tht  ir 
father,  having  refused  to  take  in  the  Spectator,  they 
offered  to  'bate  him  the  article  of  bread  and  butter 
in  the  tea-table.— Addison,  Spectator. 

Importunate  passions  surround  the  man,  and  will 
not  suffer  him  to  attend  to  the  remonstrances  of 
j  ustice.— Rogers. 

There   are    public    petitions   or   remonstrances, 
private  emissaries  and  associations  ;  there  is  discon- 
teut.jealousy,  uncertainty,  sullen  suspicious  humour. 
— Carlyle,  The  French  Revolution,  pt.  ii.  b.  ii.  ch.  ii. 
Remonstrant,  s.    [Lat.  remonstrans,  -untis, 
pres.  part,  of  remonstro  =  I.  shew  again,  i.e. 
something  on  the  other  side.]    One  who 
joins  in  a  remonstrance. 

We  had  not  thought  that  legion  could  have  fur- 
nished the  remonstrant  with  so  many  brethren. — 
Milton,  Animadversions   upon  a  Defence  of  the 
Humble  Remonstrance,  §  1. 
Remonstrant,  adj.  [Lat.  remonstrans.']  Ex- 

postulatory;  containing  strong  reasons. 
Remonstrate,  v.  n.  [Lat.  remonstratus,  pass, 
part,  of  remonstro ;  remonstratio,  -onis ; 
from  monstro  =  I  shew ;  Fr.  remontrer.~\ 
Make  a  strong  representation  ;  show  rea- 
sons on  any  side  in  strong  terms. 

I  remember  with  pleasure,  and  remonstrate  with 
gratitude,  that  your  lordship  made  me  known  to 
him  ("Up.  Sanderson].—/.  Walton,  LiJ'e  of  Sander- 
son, dedication. 

Remonstrate,  v.  a.     Show  by  a  strong  re- 
presentation. 
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REMONSTRATOK  \ 

REMOVE  ) 

De  L'Isle,  alarmed  at  the  cruel  purport  of  this 
unexpected  visit,  remonstrated  to  his  brother-officer 
the  undesigning  and  good-natured  warmth  of  his 
friend.— R islory  of  Duelling,  p.  1 15 :  1770. 

Remonstrator.  s.     One  who  remonstrates. 

Orders  were  sent  down  for  clapping  up  three  of 
the  remonstrators. — Bishop  Burnet,  History  of  his 
Own  Time,  King  Charles  II. 

Remora.  s.  [Lat.] 

1.  Hindrance  or  obstacle. 

Ambition,  malice,  adultery,  covetousness,  and  the 
like,  have  been  great  remoras  and  impediments  in 
matters  of  religion.— Bishop  Andrews,  Exposition 
of  the  Decalogue,  ch.  i.  introduction. 

What  mighty  and  invisible  remora  is  this  in  ma- 
trimony I— Milton,  On  the  Doctrine  and  Discipline 
of  Divorce,  i.  8. 

We  had  his  promise  to  stay  for  us;  but  there- 
moras  and  disappointments  we  met  with  in  the 
road,  had  so  put  us  backward  in  our  journey,  that, 
fearing  to  be  too  late  at  Jerusalem,  he  set  out  from 
Sidon  the  day  before  our  arrival  there.— Maundrell, 
Travels,  p.  46. 

2.  In  Icthyology,  Sucking- fish;  Echineis 
remora. 

Of  fishes  you  shall  find  in  arms  the  whale,  herring, 
roach,  and  remora.— Peacham,  On  Blazoning. 

The  remora  is  about  three  quarters  of  a  yard 
long ;  his  body  before  three  inches  and  a  half  over, 
thence  tapering  to  the  tail  end;  his  mouth  two 
inches  and  a  half  over  ;  his  chops  ending  angularly ; 
the  nether  a  little  broader,  and  produced  forward 
near  an  inch ;  his  lips  rough  with  a  great  number  of 
little  prickles.— Grew. 

Remord.  v.  a.  [Lat.  remordeo  =  I  bite  again ; 
return  a  bite.]  Rebuke;  excite  to  remorse. 
Hare. 

Somtyme  he  must  vices  remorde 

Skelton,  Poems,  p.  11. 
Remord.  v.  n.    Feel  remorse. 

His  conscience  remording  against  the  destruction 
of  so  noble  a  prince.— Sir  T.  Elyot,  Governour, 
fol.  97,  b. 

Remordency.  s.     Compunction. 

That  remordency  of  conscience,  that  extremity  of 
grief  they  feel  within  themselves,  from  the  appre- 
hension of  what  they  have  losi.—KUlingbeck,  Ser- 
mons, p.  175. 
Remorse,  s.  [N.Fr.  remors  ;  Lat.  remorsus ; 

pass.  part,  of  remordeo.~\ 
1 .  Pain  of  guilt. 

Deep  remorse  wrought  upon  her  heart  for  her 
former  viciousness.— Bishop  Hall,  Contemplations, 
b.  iv. 
Not  that  he  believed  they  could  be  restrained 


from  that  impious  act  by  any  remorse  of  conscience, 
or  that  they  had  not  wickedness  enough  to  design 
and  execute  it.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the 
Grand  Rebellion. 

2.  Tenderness  ;  pity  ;  sympathetic  sorrow. 

Many  little  esteem  of  their  own  lives,  yet,  for  re- 
morse of  their  wives  and  children,  would  be  with- 
held.— Spenser. 

Shylock,  thou  lead'st  this  fashion  of  thy  malice 
To  the  last  hour  of  act ;  and  then  'tis  thought, 
Thou'lt  shew  thy  mercy  and  remorse  more  strange 
Thau  is  thy  strange  apparent  cruelty. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

The  rogues  slighted  me  into  the  river,  with  as 
little  remorse  as  they  would  have  drowned  a  bitch's 
blind  puppies.— Id,,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iii.  5. 

Curse  on  th"  unpard'ning  prince,  whom  tears  can 

draw 
To  no  remorse ;  who  rules  by  lion's  law. 

Dryden,  Palamon  arid  A  rcite,  ii.  441. 
Remorsed.  adj.     Struck  with  remorse. 

The  remorsed  sinner  begins  first  with  the  tender 
of  burnt  offerings.— Bishop  Hall,  Contemplations, 
b.  iv. 

The  soul  of  the  remorsed  draweth  near  to  the 
grave.— Id.,  Cases  of  Conscience,  iii.  9. 

Remorseful,  adj. 

1.  Full  of  a  sense  of  guilt ;  denoting  the  pain 
of  guilt. 

Never  were  thy  feet,  O  Saviour,  bedewed  with 
more  precious  liquor  than  this  of  remorseful  tears. 
— Bishop  Hall,  Contemplations,  b.  iv. 

How  many  remorseful  souls  have  sent  back,  with 
Jacob's  sons,  their  money  in  their  sacks'  mouths  !— 
Ibid. 

From  a  blacker  cause 

Springs  this  remorseful  gloom  ?    Is  conscious  guilt 
The  latent  source  of  more  than  love's  despair  ? 

Stienstone,  Economy,  pt.  ii. 

2.  Tender ;  compassionate. 

O  Eglamour,  think  not  I  flatter, 
Valiant  and  wise,  remorseful,  well  accomplish'd. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  3. 
Love,  that  comes  too  late, 
Like  a  remorseful  pardon  slowly  carried, 
To  the  great  sender  turns  a  sour  offence. 

Id.,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  v.  3. 
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The  gaudy,  blabbing,  and  remorseful  day  I 

Is  crept  into  the  bosom  of  the  sea. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iv.  1. 
The  Briton  maid,  remorseful!  of  their  woes, 
In  their  defence  did  lift  her  royall  hand. 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  802. 
3.  ?  Pitiable. 

Eurylochus  straight  hasted  the  report 
Of  this  his  fellowes'  most  remorceful  fate. 

Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey. 
Rem6rseless.  adj.      Unpitying  ;  cruel ;  sa- 
vage. 

Where  were  ye,  nymphs,  when  the  remorseless 

deep 
Closed  o'er  the  head  of  your  loved  Lycidas  ? 

Milton,  Lycidas,  50. 

O  the  inexpressible  horrour  that  will  seize  upon 
a  sinner,  when  he  stands  arraigned  at  the  bar  of 
divine  justice !  when  he  shall  see  his  accuser,  his 
judge,  the  witnesses,  all  his  remorseless  adversaries. 
— South,  Sermons. 

The  most  faithful  son  of  the  Church  could  not 
condemn  the  heretic  with  more  authoritative  se- 
verity, or  visit  his  offence  with  more  remorseless 
punishment.  —  Milman,  History  of  Latin  Chris- 
tianity, b.x.  ch.iii. 

Remorselessly,  adv.   In  a  remorseless  man- 
ner ;  without  remorse. 

This  excused  not  the  rigour  of  a  merciless  pro- 
ceeding from  him,  who  had  but  newly  tasted  of 
mercy ;  and,  being  pardoned  a  thousand  talents,  re- 
morselessly and  unworthily  took  his  fellow  by  the 
throat  for  an  hundred  pence.— South,  Sermo'ns,  x. 
172. 

Remorselessness.  s.      Attribute   suggested 
by  Remorseless  ;  savageness;  cruelty. 

Famine,  now  released  to  her  own  will, 
Revenged  her  restraint  with  greedy  spight ;  . . . 
For  never  with  such  fell  renwrselessness 
She  raged  in  any  breast,  as  now  in  his. 

Beaumont,  Psyche,  p.  147  :  1651. 

Remote,  adj.     [Lat.  remotus,  pass.  part,  of 


removeo  =  I  remove ;  remotio,  -onis.'j 

1.  Distant ;  not  immediate. 

In  this  narrow  scantling  of  capacity,  it  is  not  all 
remote  and  even  apparent  good  that  affects  us.— 
Locke. 

2.  Distant ;  not  at  hand. 

Their  rising  all  at  once  was  as  the  sound 
Of  thunder  heard  remote. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  476. 

3.  Removed  far  off;  placed  not  near. 

The  arcb-chyinick  sun,  so  far  from  us  remote, 
Produces  with  terrestrial  humour  mixed 
Here  in  the  dark  so  many  precious  things. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  609. 
Remote  from  men  with  God  he  pass'd  his  days ; 
Prayer  all  his  business,  all  his  pleasure  praise. 

Parnell,  The  Hermit. 
In  quiet  shades,  content  with  rural  sports, 
Give  me  a  life,  remote  from  guilty  courts. 

Granville. 

4.  Foreign. 

To  grace  the  gentry  of  a  land  remote. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  v.  2. 

5.  Distant ;  not  clearly  connected. 

Syllogism  serves  not  to  furnish  the  mind  with  in- 
termediate ideas,  that  shew  the  connection  of  re- 
mote ones. — Locke. 

6.  Alien  ;  not  agreeing. 

All  those  propositions,  how  remote  soever  from 
reason,  are  so  sacred,  that  men  will  sooner  part  with 
their  lives,  than  suffer  themselves  to  doubt  of  them. 
— Locke. 

7.  Abstracted. 

Wherever  the  mind  places  itself  by  any  thought, 
either  amongst,  or  remote  from  all  bodies,  it  can, 
in  this  uniform  idea  of  space,  no  where  find  any 
bounds. — Locke. 

Remotely,  adv.    In  a  remote  manner;  not 
nearly  ;  at  a  distance. 

It  is  commonly  opinioned,  that  the  earth  was 
thinly  inhabited,  at  least  riot  remotely  planted  be- 
fore the  flood. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

Two  lines  in  Mezentius  and  Lausus  are  indeed 
remotely  allied  to  Virgil's  sense,  but  too  like  the 
tenderness  of  Ovid.— Dryden. 

How,  while  the  fainting  Dutch  remotely  fire, 
And  the  famed  Eugene's  iron  troops  retire, 
In  the  first  front  amidst  a  slaughter'd  pile, 
High  on  the  mound  he  died.  Smith. 

In  some  [mammals,  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
incubatory  part  of  the  uterus]  is  but  remotely  al- 
lied to  the  class  of  membranes  called  mucous. — 
Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,  vol. iii.  p.  728. 
Remoteness,    s.      Attribute    suggested   by 
Remote;    state   of  being  remote;    dis- 
tance ;  not  nearness. 

Titian  employed  brown  and  earthy  colours  upon 
the  forepart,  and  has  reserved  his  jtre.'tur  light  for 
remotenesses  and  the  back  part  of  his  landscapes. — 
Dryden, 


The  joys  of  heaven  are  like  the  stars,  which  hv 
reason  of  our  remoteness  appear  extremely  little  - 
Boyle. 

If  the  greatest  part  of  bodies  escapes  our  notice 
by  their  remoteness,  others  are  no  less  concealed  bv 
their  minuteness. — Locke. 

His  obscurities  generally  arise  from  the  remolt- 
ness  of  the  customs,  persons,  and  things  he  alludes 
to. — Addison. 

Remotion.    s.     Act  of  removing;   state  of 
being  removed  to  a  distance. 

All  this  safety  were  re-motion,  and  thy  defence 
absence. — Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 

The  consequent  strictly  taken,  may  be  a  fallacious 
illation,  in  reference  to  antecedency  or  consequence- 
as  to  conclude  from  tin;  position  of  the  antecedent 
unto  the  position  of  the  consequent,  or  from  tlip 
remotion  of  the  consequent  to  the  remotion  of  tin 
antecedent.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Ernmra. 

And  all  this  is  both  explicable  in  itself  and  pe- 
remptorily determined,  by  the  sort  of  idealized  life 
— life  in  a  state  of  remotion,  unrealized,  and  trans- 
lated into  a  neutral  world  of  high  cloudy  antiquity 
— De  Quincey,  Theory  of  Greek  Tragedy,  Works 
vol.  viii.  p.  62. 

The  shadowy  exhibition  of  a  regal  banquet  in  the 
desert  draws  out  and  stimulates  the  sense  of  its 
utter  solitude  and  remotion  from  men  or  cities.— 
Ibid.,  vol.  vii.  p.  321. 

Removable,  adj.     Capable  of  being,  liable 
to  be,  removed. 

The  Irish  bishops  have  their  clergy  in  such  sub- 
jection, that  they  dare  not  complain  of  them ;  for 
knowing  their  own  incapacity,  and  that  they  are 
therefore  removable  at  their  bishop's  will,  yield  what 
pleaseth  him  —Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  In- 
land. 

In  such  a  chapel,  such  curate  is  removable  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  rector  of  the  mother  church.  — 
•A-yliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

The  judges  were  removable  at  his  pleasure ;  the 
juries  were  nominated  by  the  sheriffs ;  and,  in  al- 
most all  the  counties  of  England,  the  sheriffs  were 
nominated  by  himself.— Macaulay,  History  ofEng. 
land,  ch.  ii. 

Removal,  s. 

1.  Act  of  putting  out  of  any  place. 

By  which  removal  of  one  extremity  with  another, 
the  world,  seeking  to  procure  a  remedy,  hath  pur- 
chased a  mere  exchange  of  the  evil  before  felt.— 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

2.  Act  of  putting  away. 

The  removal  of  such  a  disease  is  not  to  be  at- 
tempted by  active  remedies,  no  more  than  a  thorn 
in  the  flesh  is  to  be  taken  away  by  violence.—  Ar- 
buthnot. 

3.  Dismission  from  a  post. 

If  the  removal  of  these  persons  from  their  posts 
has  produced  such  popular  commotions,  the  con- 
tinuance of  them  might  have  produced  something 
more  fatal. — Addison. 

Whether  this  removal  was  caused  by  his  own  fears 
or  other  men's  artifices,  supposing  the  throne  to  be 
vacant,  the  body  of  the  people  was  left  at  liberty  to 
chuse  what  form  of  government  they  pleased.  — 
Swift. 

4.  State  of  being  removed. 

The  sitting  still  of  a  paralytick,  whilst  he  prefers 
it  to  a  removal,  is  voluntary.—  Locke. 

Remove,  v.  a.  [Lat.  removeo  ;  Fr.  remuer.\ 

1.  Put  from  its  place  ;  take  or  put  away. 

He  removeth  away  the  speech  of  the  trusty,  and 
taketh  away  the  understanding  of  the  aged.— Job, 
xii.  20. 

Good  God,  betimes  remove 
The  means  that  make  us  strangers ! 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 
Whether  he  will  remove  his  contemplation  from 
one  idea  to  another,  is  many  times  in  liis  choice,— 
Locke. 

2.  Place  at  a  distance. 

They  are  farther  removed  from  a  title  to  be  innate, 
and  the  doubt  of  their  being  native  impressions  on 
the  mind  is  stronger  against  these  moral  principles 
than  the  other.— Locke. 

Remove,  v.  n. 

1.  Change  place. 

2.  Go  from  one  place  to  another. 

A  short  exile  must  for  show  precede ; 
The  term  expired,  from  Candia  they  remove, 
And  happy  each  at  home  enjoys  his  love. 

Dryden,  Cymon  and  Iphiyenia,  683. 
How  oft  from  pomp  and  state  did  I  remove 
To  feed  despair.  Prior,  Solomon,  ii.  SS3. 

Remove,  .v. 

1.  Change  of  place. 

To  heare,  from  out  the  high  hair'd  oake  of  Jove, 
Counsaile  from  him,  for  meaus  to  his  remove 
To  his  loved  country.  Chapman. 

2.  Susceptibility  of  being:  removed.      Obso- 


lete. 


What  is  early  received  in  any  considerable  strength 
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of  hr.pross.  STOWS  into  our  tender  natures ;  and  there- 
fore is  of  difficult  remove.— Glanville,  Scepsis  Scien- 
ti/ica. 

3.  Translation  of  one  to  the  place  of  another. 

Rosaline,  this  favour  thou  shalt  wear  ; 
Hold,  take  you  this,  uiy  sweet,  and  Rive  me  thine, 
So  shall  Biron  take  me  for  Rosaline: 
And  chnn^e  your  favours  too :  so  shall  your  loves 
\Voo  contrary,  deceived  by  these  removes. 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labours  lost,  v.  2. 

4.  State  of  being  removed. 

This  place  should  be  both  school  and  university, 
not  needing  a  remove  to  any  other  house  of  scholar- 
fhip—JHilton,  Tractate  on  Education. 

He  that  considers  how  little  our  constitution  can 
bear  a  remove  into  parts  of  this  air,  not  much  higher 
than  that  we  breathe  in,  will  be  satisfied  that  the 
all  wise  Architect  has  suited  our  organs,  and  the 
bodies  that  are  to  affect  them,  one  to  another.  — 
Locke. 

5.  Act  of  removing  a  chessman  or  draught. 
C.  Departure ;  act  of  going  away. 

So  look'd  Astrea,  her  remove  design 'd, 
On  those  distressed  friends  she  left  behind.  Waller. 

7.  Act  of  changing  place. 

Let  him,  upon  his  removes  from  one  place  to 
another,  procure  recommendation  to  some  person 
of  quality  residing  in  the  place  whither  he  removeth. 
—Bacon,  Essays. 

8.  Step  in  the  scale  of  gradation. 

In  all  the  visible  corporeal  world,  quite  down  from 
us,  the  descent  is  by  easy  steps,  and  a  continued 
series  of  things,  that  in  each  remove  differ  very  little 
one  from  the  other.— Locke. 

A  freeholder  is  but  one  remove  from  a  legislator, 
and  ought  to  stand  up  in  the  defence  of  those  laws. 
— Addison. 

9.  Small  distance. 

The  fiercest  contentions  of  men  are  between  crea- 
tures equal  in  nature,  and  capable,  by  the  greatest 
distinction  of  circumstances,  of  but  a  very  small 
remove  one  from  another.— Rogers. 

10.  Act  of  putting  a  horse's  shoes  upon  dif- 
ferent feet. 

His  horse  wanted  two  removes,  your  horse  wanted 
nails.— Swift. 

11.  Dish  to  be  changed  while  the  rest  of  the 
course  remains. 

Removed,  part.  adj.    Remote ;  separate  from 

others. 

Your  accent  is  something  finer  than  you  could 
purchase  in  so  removed  a  dwelling.— Shakespear,  As 
you  like  it,  iii.  2. 
Some  still  removed  place  will  fit. 

Milton,  II  Penseroso,  78. 

Removedness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Removed;  state  of  being  removed;  re- 
moteness. 

I  have  eyes  under  my  service,  which  look  upon  his 
remuvedness.— Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  1. 

Remover,  s.   One  who,  that  which,  removes. 

The  mislayer  of  a  merstone  is  to  blame:  but  the 
unjust  judge  is  the  capital  remover  of  landmarks, 
when  he  defineth  amiss. — Bacon. 

Hasty  fortune  uiaketh  an  enterpriser  and  remover, 
hut  the  exercised  fortune  maketh  the  able  man.— Id. 
Remount,  v.   a,      [Fr.  remonter.]      Mount 
again. 

Stout  Cymon  soon  remounts,  and  cleft  in  two 
His  rival's  head. 

Dryden,  Cymon  and  Iphigenia,  600. 

Remue.  v.  a.     [N.Fr.  remuer.}     Remove. 

But  in  that  faith,  wherewith  he  could  remue 
The  steadfast  hills,  and  seas  dry  up  to  nought, 
He  prayed  the  Lord. 

Fairfax,  Translation  of  Tasso,  xiii.  70. 

(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Remugient.  adj.  [Lat.  remugiens,  -entis, 
pres.  part,  of  remugio  =  low,  bellow.]  Re- 
bellowing. 

Earthquakes  accompanied  with  remugient  echoes 
and  ghastly  murmurs  from  below.— Dr.  H.  More, 
Mystery  of  Godliness,  p.  63  :  1660. 

Remuner.  v.  a.  [N.Fr.  remunerer.']  Remu- 
nerate, of  which  it  is  an  older  and  con- 
current form. 

Eschewe  the  evyll,  or  ellys  thou  shalt  be  deceyved 
atte  last ;  and  ever  do  wele,  and  atte  last  thou  shal 
be  remunered   therfor.— Lord  Rivers,  Dictes  and 
Sayings  of  the  Philosophers,  sign.  E.  iii.  b. 
Remunerability.    s.       Capability  of  being 
rewarded. 

The  liberty  and  retnunerability  of  human  actions. 
— Bishop  1-earS'iii,  Exposition  of  the  Creed,  art.  xi. 

Remunerate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  remuneratus,  pass, 
part,  of  remunero ;  remuneration  -onis ; 
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munus,  muneris  =  gift,  reward.]      Reward ; 

repay  ;  requite  ;  recompense. 

Money  the  king  thought  not  fit  to  demand,  be- 
cause he  had  received  satisfaction  in  matters  of  so 
great  importance ;  and  because  he  could  not  re- 
munerate them  with  any  general  pardon,  being 
prevented  therein  by  the  coronation  pardon. — 
Bacon. 

In  another  parable  he  represents  the  great  con- 
descensions wherewith  the  Lord  shall  remunerate 
the  faithful  servant.— Boyle. 

Remuneration,  s.  Reward ;  requital ;  re- 
compense ;  repayment. 

Bear  this  significant  to  the  country  maid,  Ja- 
quenetta :  there  is  remuneration ;  for  the  best  ward 
of  mine  honour  is  rewarding  my  dependants. — 
Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  iii.  1. 

He  begets  a  security  of  himself,  and  a  careless  eye 
on  the  last  remunerations. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errours. 

A  collation  is  a  donation  of  some  vacatit  benefice 
in  the  church,  especially  when  such  donation  is 
freely  bestowed  without  any  prospect  of  an  evil  re- 
muneration.— Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

Painters  and  statuaries  were  by  no  means  a  de- 
spised or  an  ill-paid  class.  Their  social  position  was 
at  least  as  high  as  at  present.  Their  gains,  when 
compared  with  the  wealth  of  the  nation  and  with 
the  remuneration  of  other  descriptions  of  intellec- 
tual labour,  were  even  larger  than  at  present. — 
Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  iii. 

Remunerative,  adj.  Exercised  in  given 
rewards. 

The  knowledge  of  particular  actions  seems  re- 
quisite to  the  attainment  of  that  great  end  of  God, 
in  the  manifestation  of  his  punitive  and  remunera- 
tive justice. — Boyle. 

Remuneratory.  adj.  Affording  recompense 
or  reward  ;  requiting. 

Remuneratory  honours  are  proportioned  at  once 
to  the  usefulness  and  difficulty  of  performances. — 
Johnson,  Rambler,  no.  145. 

Remurmur.  v.  a.  Utter  back  in  murmurs  ; 
repeat  in  low  hoarse  sounds. 

Her  fate  is  whisper'd  by  the  gentle  breeze, 
And  told  in  sighs  to  all  the  trembling  trees ; 
The  trembling  trees  in  every  plain  and  wood, 
Her  fate  remurmur  to  the  silver  flood. 

Pope,  Pastorals,  Winter. 

Remurmur.  v.  n.  Murmur  back;  echo  a 
low  hoarse  sound. 

Her  fellow  nymphs  the  mountains  tear 
With  loud  laments,  and  break  the  yielding  air ; 
The  realms  of  Mars  remurmur'd  all  around, 
And  echoes  to  the  Athenian  shores  rebound. 

Dryden. 

His  untimely  fate,  the  Angitian  woods 
In  sighs  remurmur'd  to  the  Fucine  floods. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vii.  1041. 

Renal,  adj.  [Lat.  renalis,  from  rew  =  kid- 
ney.]  Connected  with,  relating  to,  the 
kidneys  :  (common  in  Anatomy,  as,  '  renal 
capsule ' ;  and  in  Pathology,  as,  '  renal 
disease'). 

I  deemed  it  requisite  to  anatomise  the  rare  in- 
stance of  the  uterine  foetus  of  the  kangaroo,  in  order 
to  demonstrate  the  conditions  of  the  respiratory, 
circulating,  digestive,  and  renal  systems. — Owen, 
Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,  vol.  iii.  p. 722. 

Renaldry.  s.  Cunning;  intrigue  (as  that  of 
a  fox  ;  Renardry  the  better  form). 

First  she  used  all  this  malitious  renaldrie  to  the 
end  that  I  might  stay  there  this  night.— Passenger 
of  Benevento :  1612.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Renard.  s.     [Fr.]     Fox. 

Saint  Renard  through  the  hedge  had  made  his 
way.          Dryden,  The  Cock  and  the  Fox,  492. 

Renascency.  s.  State  of  being  produced 
again. 

Job  would  not  only  curse  the  day  of  his  nativity, 
but  also  of  his  renascency,  if  he  "were  to  act  over  his 
disasters  and  the  miseries  of  the  dunghill. — Sir  T. 
Browne,  Christian  Morals,  iii.  25. 

Leave  the  stools  as  close  to  the  ground  as  may  be, 
especially  if  you  design  a  renascency  from  the  roots. 
— Evelyn,  Sylva,  iii.  3, 31. 

Renascent,  adj.  [Lat.  renascens,  -entis, 
pres.  part,  of  renascor  =  I  am  born  again.] 
Produced  again  ;  rising  again  into  being. 

Renate.  adj.  [Lat.  renatus.~\  Born  again ; 
regenerate. 

It  is  strange  that  those  of  your  side  should  aver 
that  the  good  works  of  those  that  are  renate  should 
out  of  condignity  merit  heaven. — Felltliam,  Letters, 
xvii.  (Ord  MS.) 

Rencontre,  s.  French  form  of  Rencoun- 
ter. 
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Dick  briefly  detailed  the  particulars  of  his  ride, 
concluding  with  his  rencontre  with  Barbara. —  IV. 
H.  Ainsworth,  Roolcwood.  "  , 

Rencounter,  s.     [Fr.  rencontre.] 

1.  Clash ;  collision. 

You  may  as  well  expect  two  bowls  should  grow 
•     sensible  by  rubbing,  as  that  the  rencounter  of  any 
bodies   should  awaken   them   into   perception.  — 
Collier. 

2.  Personal  opposition. 

Virgil's  friends  thought  fit  to  alter  a  line  in  Venus's 
speech,  that  has  a  relation  to  the  rencounter.— Ad~ 
dison. 

So  when  the  trumpet  sounding  gives  the  sign, 
The  justling  chiefs  in  rude  rencounter  join ; 
So  meet,  and  so  renew  the  dext'rous  fight. 

Granville. 

3.  Loose  or  casual  engagement. 

The  confederates  should  turn  to  their  advantage 
their  apparent  odds  in  men  and  horse ;  and  by  that 
means  out-number  the  enemy  in  all  rencounters 
and  engagements.— Addison. 

4.  Sudden  combat  without  premeditation. 

He  gan  to  feare 

His  toward  peril,  and  untoward  blame, 
Which  by  that  new  rencounter  he  should  reare. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iii.  1,  9. 

Rencounter.  ?;.  a.     Attack  hand  to  hand. 

He  thought  att  once  him  to  have  swallowed  quite, 
And  rush'd  upon  him  with  outrageous  pryde ; 
Who  him  rencountring  fierce  as  hauke  in  flight, 
Perforce  rebutted  backe. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  11,  53. 
Which  Scudamour  perceiving,  forth  issewed 
To  have  rencountred  him  in  equall  race. 

Ibid.  iv.  6, 3. 

Rend.  v.  a.  pret.  and  part.  pass.  rent.     [A.S. 
rendan.~\     Tear  with  violence  ;  lacerate. 

Send  your  heart,  and  not  your  garments.— Joel, 
ii.13. 

A  time  to  rend,  and  a  time  to  sew. — Ecclesiastes, 
iii.  7. 

A  young  lion  roared  against  him.  And  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  came  mightily  upon  him  arid  he  rent 
him  as  he  would  have  rent  a  kid,  and  he  had  nothing 
in  his  hand— Judges,  xiv.  5. 

I  will  not  rend  away  all  the  kingdom,  but  will 
give  one  tribe  to  thy  son.— 1  Kings,  xi.  13. 

Will  you  hence 

Before  the  tag  return,  whose  rage  doth  rend 
Like  interrupted  waters,  and  o'erbear 
What  they  are  used  to  bear  ? 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 

By  the  thund'rer's  stroke  it  from  th*  root  is  rent, 

So  sure  the  blows,  which  from  high  heaven  are  sent. 

Cowley. 

What  you  command  me  to  relate, 
Renews  the  sad  remembrance  of  our  fate, 
An  empire  from  its  old  foundations  rent. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JSneid,  ii.  3. 
Look  round  the  wood,  with  lifted  eyes,  to  see 
The  lurking  gold  upon  the  fatal  tree ; 
Then  rend  it  off.  Ibid.  vi.  217. 

Is  it  not  as  much  reason  to  say,  when  any 
monarchy  was  shattered  to  pieces,  and  divided 
amongst  revolted  subjects,  that  God  was  careful  to 
preserve  monarchical  power,  by  rending  a  settled 
empire  into  a  multitude  of  little  governments  ?  — 
Locke. 

When  its  way  the  impetuous  passion  found, 
I  rend  my  tresses,  and  my  breast  I  wound. 

Pope,  Sappho  to  Phaon. 

Rend.  v.  n.     Separate  ;  be  disunited. 

The  rocks  did  rend,  the  veil  of  the  temple  divided 
of  itself.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Moral  Demonstration  of 
the  Christian  Religion. 

I  heard  then  a  voice  saying,  '  Arise,  ye  dead,  and 
come  to  judgement ; '  and  with  that  the  rocks  rent, 
the  graves  opened,  and  the  dead  that  were  therein 
came  forth. — Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

Render.  *.     One  who,  that  which,  rends ; 
tearer. 

Our  renders  will  needs  be  our  reformers  and  re- 
pairers. —  Bishop  Gauden,  Life  of  Bishop  Brown- 
rigg,  p.  212. 
Render,  r.  a.  [Fr.  rendrej] 

1.  Return  ;  pay  back. 

They  also  that  render  evil  for  good  are  mine  ad- 
versaries.— Psalms,  xxxviii.  20. 

Will  ye  render  me  a  recompense  f— Joel,  iii,  4. 

Let  him  look  into  the  future  state  of  bliss  or 
misery,  and  see  there  God,  the  righteous  judge, 
ready  to  render  every  man  according  to  his  deeds. 
— Locke. 

2.  Restore  ;    give    back  :    (commonly  with 
back). 

Hither  the  seas  at  stated  times  resort, 
And  shove  the  loaden  vessels  into  port ; 
Then  with  a  gentle  ebb  retire  again, 
And  render  back  their  cargo  to  the  main.  Addison. 

8.  Give  upon  demand. 

The  sluggard  is  wiser  in  his  own  conceit,  than 
seven  men  that  can  render  a  reason.  —  Proverbs, 
xxvi.  16. 
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Saint  Augustine  renders  another  reason,  for  which 
the  apostles  observed  some  legal  rites  and  cere- 
monies for  a  time. —  White. 

4.  Invest  with  qualities  :  make. 

Because  the  nature  of  man  carries  him  out  to 
action,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  same  nature  renders 
him  solicitous  about  the  issue.— South,  Sermons. 

5.  Represent;  exhibit. 

I  heard  him  speak  of  that  same  brother, 
And  he  did  render  him  the  most  unnatural 
That  lived  'mongst  men. 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  iv.  3. 

6.  Translate. 

Render  it  in  the  English  a  circle ;  but  'tis  more 
truly  rendered  a  sphere.— T.  Burnet  Theory  of  the 
Earth. 

He  has  a  clearer  idea  of  strigil  and  sistrum,  a 
curry-comb  and  cymbal,  which  are  the  English 
names  dictionaries  render  them  by. — Locke. 

7.  Surrender;  yield;  give  up. 

He  shall  render  every  glory  up. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Parti,  iii.  2. 

One,  with  whom  he  used  to  advise,  proposed  to 

him  to  render  himself  upon  conditions  to  the  earl 

of  Essex.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand 

Rebellion. 

Would  he  render  up  Hermione, 
And  keep  Astyanax,  I  should  be  blest ! 

A.  Philips,  Distressed  Mother. 

8.  Afford  ;  give  to  be  used. 

Logick  renders  its  daily  service  to  wisdom  and 
virtue.— Watts. 

Render,  v.  n.  An  elliptic  expression  for 
shew  ;  give. 

My  boon  is,  that  this  gentleman  may  render 
Of  whom  he  had  this  ring. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  v.  6. 

Render,  s.     Surrender.     Hare. 

Newness 
Of  Cloten's   death    (we    being    not   known,  nor 

muster'd 

A  tnong  the  bands)  may  drive  us  to  a  render 
Where  we  have  lived.     Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  iv.  4. 
[They]  send  forth  us  to  make  their   sorrow'd 
render.  Id.,  Timon  of  Athens,  v.  2. 

Renderer.  *.  One  who,  that  which,  ren- 
ders ;  restorer ;  distributor. 

Shew  me  a  lawyer  that  turns  sacred  law 
The  equal  Tenderer  of  each  man  his  own. 

Chapman,  Bussy  D'Ambois. 

Rendezvous,  s.  [Fr.  second  person  plural, 
imperative,  of  rendre  +  vous  =  you  ;  give 
yourselves  up,  show  yourselves :  (con- 
demned by  Bishop  Kurd,  who  writes,  '  I 
know  not  how  this  word  came  to  make  its 
fortune  in  our  language.  It  is  of  an  awk- 
ward and  ill  construction,  even  in  the 
French.'] 

1.  Assembly;  meeting  appointed. 

Their  time  is  every  "Wednesday,  after  the  lecture 
of  the  astronomy  professor;  perhaps  in  memory  of 
the  first  occasions  of  their  rendezvouses.— Bishop 
Sprat,  History  of  the  Ro-yal  Society,  p.  93. 

2.  Sign  that  draws  men  together. 

The  philosopher's-stone  and  a  holy  war  are  but  the 
rendezvous  of  cracked  brains,  that  wear  their  feather 
in  their  head  instead  of  their  hat. — Bacon. 

3.  Place  appointed  for  assembly. 

A  commander  of  many  ships  should  rather  keep 
his  fleet  together  than  have  it  severed  far  asunder; 
for  the  attendance  of  meeting  them  again  at  the 
next  rendezvous  would  consume  time  aud  victual. — 
Sir  W.  Raleigh,  Apology. 

The  king  appointed  his  whole  army  to  be  drawn 
together  to  a  rendezvous  at  Marlborough.-i.ord  Cla- 
rendon, History  oftlie  Grand  Rebellion. 

This  was  the  general  rendezvous  which  they  all 
got  to,  and,  mingled  more  and  more  with  that  oily 
liquor,  they  sucked  it  all  up.— T.  Burnet,  Tlieory  of 
the  Earth. 

He  hurried  back  to  the  little  inn  which  formed 
their  place  of  rendezvous,  and  there  awaited  Chris- 
tian and  his  niece. — Sir  W.  Scott,  Peveril  of  the 
Peak,  ch.  xxix. 

In  five  days  he  arrived  at  the  second  place  of  ren- 
dezvous, the  confluence  of  the  Hydaspes  and  the 
Acesines. — Bishop  Thirkoall,  History  of  Greece, 
ch.  liv. 

Another  day,  when  his  Excellency  had  set  his 
heart  on  having  some  sport  with  the  royal  stag- 
hounds,  he  was  informed  by  the  Grand  Huntsman 
that  King  James  might  probably  come  to  the  ren- 
dezvous without  any  notice.— Macaulay,  History  of 
England,  ch.  xxiii. 
Rendezvous,  v.  n.  Meet  at  a  place  appointed. 

The  next  spring,  he  rendezvoused  at  Erzirum.— Sir 
T.  Herbert,  Relation  of  some  Years'  Travels  into 
Africa  and  the  Great  Asia,  p.  287. 

The   rest   that   escaped    marched   towards  the 
Thames,  and  with  others  rendezvoused  upon  Black- 
heath.— Memorials  of  King  Charles  I. 
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Rendezvous,  v.  a.  Bring  together ;  bring 
to  a  place  appointed. 

He  minces  the  text  so  small,  that  his  parishioners, 
until  he  rendezvouse  it  again,  can  scarce  tell  what  is 
become  of  it. — Echard.  Grounds  and  Reasons  of 
the  Contempt  of  the  Clergy  inquired  into,  p.  42: 
1696. 

All  men  are  to  be  rendezvoused  in  a  general  as- 
sembly.— Philipps,  Conference  of  the  Danish  Mis- 
sionaries, p.  310 :  1719. 

Rendible.  adj.  [The  r  of  the  French  rendre 
being  omitted,  this  form  becomes  possible ; 
though,  properly,  it  is  only  deducible  from 
rend.  Cotgrave  has  not  only  rendage  =  a 
rendering,  &c.,  but  readable  =  rendible, 
renderable.]  Capable  of  being  rendered 
or  translated. 

Touching  translations,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
every  language  hath  certain  idioms,  proverbs,  and 
peculiar  expressions  of  its  own,  which  are  not  ren- 
dible in  any  other,  but  paraphrastically.— Howell, 
Letters,  iii.  21. 

Rendition.  .?. 

1.  Surrendering;  act  of  yielding. 

They  have  assigned  unto  it  [memory]  three  opera- 
tions, viz.  reception,  retention,  and  rendition ;  that 
this  faculty  doth  not  only  keep  what  is  committed 
to  it  (which  indeed  it  doth  most  faithfully),  but 
that  it  doth  also  take  into  custody  that  which  it 
keeps,  and  deliver  it  up  again  when  called  for.— 
Smith,  Portrait  of  Old  Age,  p.  46. 

2.  Translation. 

The  Jews,  who  at  all  hands  lie  upon  the  catch, 
charge  Paul  as  a  perverter  of  the  prophet's  meaning, 
in  'a  false  rendition  of  the  sense  of  the  place. — 
South,  Sermons,  vii.  27. 

Renegade,  s.  [N.Fr.  renegat ;  Low  Lat.  re- 
negatus,  pass.  part,  of  renego  =  I  deny. 
The  older  form  is  renegate.  See,  also, 
Runagate.] 

1.  One  who  apostatises  from  the  faith ;  apos- 
tate. 

P  Piety !  for  this,  thou  renegate, 
Did  Jesus  wash  thy  flying  feet  of  late  P 

Sandys,  Christ's  Passion,  p.  17  :  1640. 

Who  would  suppose  it,  that  one  that  was  edu- 
cated in  the  church  of  England  should  become  such 
a  fierce  and  overdoing  renegade? — Bishop  Parker, 
Reproof  of  the  Rehearsal  Transprosed,  p.  474. 

2.  One  who  deserts  to  the  enemy ;  revolter. 

If  the  Roman  government  subsisted  now,  they 
would  have  had  renegade  seamen  and  shipwrights 
enough.— Arbuthnot. 

It  is  not  strange  that  Addison,  who  calumniated 
and  insulted  nobody,  should  not  have  calumniated 
or  insulted  Swift.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  Swift, 
to  whom  neither  genius  nor  virtue  was  sacred,  and 
who  generally  seemed  to  find,  like  most  other  rene- 
gades, a  peculiar  pleasure  in  attacking  old  friends, 
should  have  shown  so  much  respect  and  tenderness 
to  Addison.  —  Macaulay,  Critical  and  Historical 
Essays,  Life  and  Writings  of  Addison. 

Renegado.  s.     Spanish  form  of  Renegade. 

He  that  is  a  renegado  from  charity,  is  as  unpar- 
donable as  he  that  returns  to  solemn  atheism  or  infi- 
delity.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Sermons,  p.  223 :  1651. 

Some  straggling  soldiers  might  prove  renec/adoes, 
but  they  would  not  revolt  in  troops.— Dr.  H.  More, 
Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

There  lived  a  French  renegado  in  the  same  place, 
where  the  Castilian  and  his  wife  were  kept  prison- 
ers.— Addison,  Spectator. 

Hejoin'd  the  ropues  and  prosper'd,  and  became 
A  renegado  of  indifferent  fame. 

Byron,  Beppo,  xciv. 

Renege,  v.  a.  [Lat.  renego  ;  N.Fr.  renoier, 
render.'}  Disown ;  renounce. 

His  captain's  heart, 

Which,  in  the  scuffles  of  great  fights,  hath  burst 
The  buckles  on  his  breast,  reneges  all  temper. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  1. 

Renege,  v.  n.     Deny. 

Such  smiling  rogues  as  these  soothe  every  passion, 
Renege,  affirm,  and  turn  their  halcyon  beaks 
With  every  gale  and  vary  of  their  masters. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  2. 

Renew,  v.  a.     [N.Fr.  renouer,  Cotgrave.] 
1 .  Renovate ;  restore  to  the  former  state. 

Let  us  go  to  Gilgal,  and  renew  the  kingdom  there. 
1  Samuel,  xi.  14. 

In  such  a  night 

Medea  gather'd  the  enchanted  herbs, 
That  did  renew  old  Jison. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 
The  eagle  casts  its  bill,  but  renews  his  age. — Holy- 
day. 

Renew'd  to  life,  that  she  might  daily  die, 
I  daily  doom'd  to  follow. 

Dryden,  Theodcre  and  Honoria,  176. 


2.  Repeat ;  put  again  in  act. 

Thy  famous  grandfather 
Doth  live  again  in  thoe;  long  ina.y'st  thou  live 
To  bear  his  image,  and  renew  his  glories ! 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  v  4 

The  body  percussed  hath,  by  reason  of  the  per-' 

cussion,  a  trepidation  wrought  in  the  minute  parts 

and  so  reneweth  the  percussion  of  the  air.— Bacon 

Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

The  bearded  corn  ensued 
From  earth  unask'd,  nor  was  that  earth  renew'd 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 
Metamorphoses,  b.  i. 

3.  Begin  again. 

The  last  great  age,  foretold  by  sacred  rhymes, 
Renews  its  finish'd  course,  Saturnian  time's 
Roll  round  again.      Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil, 
Eclogues,  iv.  5. 

4.  In  Theology.     Make  anew  ;  transform  to 
new  life. 

It  is  impossible  for  those  who  were  once  enlight- 
ened ...  if  they  shall  fall  away,  to  renew  them  again 
unto  repentance.— Hebrews,  vi.  4. 

Be  ye  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  your  mind 
that  ye  may  prove  what  is  th:,t  good,  and  accept- 
able, and  perfect  will  of  God.— Romans,  xii.  2. 

Renewable,  adj.  Capable  of  being  renewed. 
The  old  custom  upon  many  estates  is  to  let  for 
leases  of  lives,  renewable  at  pleasure.— Swift,  Mis- 
cellanies. 

Renewal,  s.  Act  of  renewing ;  renovation. 
It  behoved  the  Deity,  persisting  in  the  purpose  of 
mercy  to  mankind,  to  renew  that  revelation  from 
time  to  time,  and  to  rectify  abuses,  with  such  au- 
thority for  the  renewal  and  rectification  as  was  suf- 
ficient evidence  of  the  truth  of  what  was  revealed.— 
Forbes. 

Renewedness.  *.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Renewed;  state  of  being  made  anew. 

Inward  sanctity  and  renewedness  of  heart.  — 
Hammond,  Works,  iv.  633. 

Reniform.  adj.  [Lat.  reniformis,  from  ren 
=  kidney  +  forma  =  form,  shape.]  Kidney- 
shaped. 

In  a  frugivorous  bat  I  found  the  vitellicle  shrunk 
to  a  reniform,  compactly  folded  body,  which  lay  in 
the  concavity  of  the  placenta,  between  it  and 'the 
allantois.— Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,  vol.  iii. 
p.  730. 

Renitence.  s     Renitency. 

Out  of  indignation,  and  an  excessive  renitence, 
not  separating  that  which  is  true  from  that  which 
is  false. — Wollaston,  Religion  of  Nature. 

Renitency.  s. 

1.  Resistance  in  solid  bodies,  when  they  press 
upon,  or  are  impelled  one  against  another, 
or  the  resistance  that  a  body  makes  on  ac- 
count of  weight. 

A  burning  fire  . . .  flameth  out  the  more,  the  more 
men  seek  to  smother  it;  being  kindled  more  vehe- 
mently by  that  antiperistasis  of  a  contrary  reni- 
tency in  those  that  endeavour  to  suppress  it ;  and 
so,  flashing  out,  like  the  lightning,  when  it  is  in 
danger  to  be  choked.— Fotherby,  Atiieomastix  p.  147 : 
1622. 

2.  Disinclination ;  reluctance. 

A  certain  renitency  and  regret  of  mind.— Bishop 
Hall,  Christian  Moderation,  b.  i.  §  8. 

Renitent.  adj.  [Lat.  renitens,  -entis,  pres. 
part,  of  renitor  =  I  strive  against.]  Acting 
against  any  impulse  by  elastic  power. 

By  an  inflation  of  the  muscles  they  become  soft, 


and  yet  reni/ent,  like  so  many  pillows  dissipating 
the  force  or'  the  pressure,  and  so  taking  awa.v  the 
sense  of  pain.— Ray. 


Rennet,  s.  [  ?  ]  Substance  applied,  in  curd 
and  cheese-making,  to  curdle  milk. 

A  putredinous  ferment  coagulates  all  humours,  as 
milk  with  rennet  is  turned.— Sir  J.  Floyer,  Preter- 
natural State  of  the  Animal  Humours. 

To  prepare  rennet  to  turn  the  milk,  take  out  the 
stomach  of  a  calf  as  soon  as  it  is  killed,  and  scour  it 
inside  and  out  with  salt,  after  it  is  cleared  of  the 
curd  always  found  in  it.  Let  it  drain  a  few  hours; 
then  sew  it  up  with  two  good  handfuls  of  salt  in  it, 
or  stretch  it  on  a  stick  well  salted :  or  keep  it  in  the 
salt  wet,  and  soak  a  bit. . .  .  To  make  cheese,  put  the 
milk  into  a  large  tub,  warming  a  part  till  it  is  of  a 
degree  o-''  heat  equal  to  new  ;  if  too  hot  the  cheese 
will  be  tough.  Put  in  as  much  rennet  as  will  turn 
it.— Modern  Cookery,  by  a  Lady. 

Rennet,  s.  [Fr.  reinette  =  diminutive  of  reine 
=  queen.  A  different  derivation,  connect- 
ing it  with  renatus  =  reborn  (by  grafting), 
is  suggested  by  the  extracts.]  Queen- 
apple  (the  two  words  being  approximate 
translations  of  one  another;. 
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The  renat,  which  though  first  it  from  the  pippin 

came, 

Grown  through  his  pureness  nice,  assumes  that 
curious  name. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  xvni. 
•Pippins  graff<'d  on  a  pippin  stock  are  called 
renatfs-,  bett'-red  in  their  generous  nature  by  such 
double  extraction.— Fuller,  Worthies,  Lancashire. 

\  golden  rennet  is  a  very  pleasant  and  fair  fruit, 
of  a  yellow  flush,  and  the  best  of  bearers  for  all  sorts 
of  soil;  of  which  there  are  two  sorts,  the  large  sort 
and  the  small.— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 
Renneting.  *.     Rennet  (apple). 

Ripe  pulpy  apples,  as  pippins  and  rennetings,  are 
of  a  syrupy  tenacious  nature.  —  Mortimer,  Hus- 
bandry. 
Renounce.  v.  a.      [Fr.  renoncer ;    Lat.  re- 

nuiicio.~\ 

1.  Disown;  abnegate. 

From  Thebes  my  birth  I  own  ; 
And  call  myself  the  unhappy  Palamon  ; 
Think  me  not  like  that  man,  since  no  disgrace 
Can  force  me  to  renounce  the  honour  of  my  race. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  ii.  285. 

2.  Quit  upon  oath. 

This  world  I  do  renounce ;  and  in  your  sights 
Shake  patiently  my  great  aflliction  off. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 
Pride  and  passion,  and  the  opinions  of  the  world, 
must  not  be   our  counsellors;   for  we  renounced 
them  at  our  baptism.— Ketllewett. 
Renounce,  v.  n. 
\.  Declare  renunciation. 

On  this  firm  principle  I  ever  stood ; 
He  of  my  sons,  who  fails  to  make  it  good, 
By  one  rebellious  act  renounces  to  my  blood. 

Dryden. 
2.  Not  to  follow  the  suit  led,  though   the 

player  has  one  of  the  suits  in  his  hand. 
Renounce,   s.      In    Whist.     Revoke:    (this 
latter  being  now  the  commoner  word). 
If  with  these  cards  you  tricks  intend  to  win, 
Prevent  renounces,  and  with  trumps  begin. 

Whist,  a  Poem,  p.  119. 

Renouncement,  s.    Act  of  renouncing  ;  re- 
nunciation. 

I  hold  you  as  a  thing  enskied  and  sainted ; 
By  your  renouncement,  an  immortal  spirit. 

Shak<  spear,  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  5. 
Renoiincer.  *.  One  who  renounces,  disowns, 

or  denies. 

An  apostate  and  renouncer  or  blasphemer  of  reli- 
gion. —  Bishop  Wilkins,  Natural  Religion,  b.  i. 

A  timorous  renouncer,  as  St.  Peter,  if  he  be  dis- 
posed to  repent,  is  capable  of  mercy.— Barrow,  Ser- 
mons, vol.  iii.  serm.  xvi. 

Renouncing-,  verbal  ubs.     Act  of  disowning 
or  denying  ;  apostasy. 

Those  desperate  atheisms,  those  Spanish  renounc- 
ings,  and  Italian  blasphemings,  have  now  so  pre- 
vailed in  our  Christian  camps,  that,  if  any  restrain 
them,  lie  shall  be  upbraided  as  no  soldier.— Sir  E. 
Sandys,  State  of  Religion. 

Renovate,  v.  a.     [Lat.  renovatus,  pass.  part, 
of  renuvo ;  renuvatio,  -onis."\     Renew ;  re- 
store to  the  first  state. 
Renovating,  part.  adj.  Renewing;  restoring. 

All  nature  feels  the  renovating  force 
Of  winter,  only  to  the  thoughtless  eye 
In  ruin  seen.  Thomson,  Seasons,  Winter. 

Renovation,  s.   Renewal ;  act  of  renewing  ; 
state  of  being  renewed. 

Sound  continueth  some  small  time,  which  is  a  re- 
novation, and  not  a  continuance ;  for  the  body  per- 
cussed hath  a  trepidation  wrought  in  the  minute 
parts,  and  so  reneweth  the  percussion  of  the  air.— 
Jiai-itn,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

The  kings  entered  into  speech  of  renewing  of  the 
treaty;  the  king  saying,  that  though  king  Philip's 
person  were  the  same,  yet  his  fortunes  were  raised  ; 
in  which  case  a  renovation  of  treaty  was  used.— 
Bacon,  History  oftlie  lieign  of  Henry  Vll. 

To  second  life, 

Waked  in  the  renovation  of  the  just. 
Resigns  him  up,  with  heaven  and  earth  renew'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  64. 

Renowm,  or  Renomme.  s.     Older  form  of 
Renown. 

They  may  come  to  worship  a  good  renomme.— 
Knight  of  the  Tour,  148. 

Renowmed.  part.  adj.  Old  form  of  renowned. 
Thou  far  renowmed  son  of  great  Apollo. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Renown,  s.     [Fr.  renorn,  renomme.']     Fame  ; 
celebrity ;  praise  widely  spread. 

She 

Is  daughter  to  this  famous  duke  of  Milan, 
Of  whom  so  often  i  have  heard  renown. 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  v.  1. 


Waller. 


Dryden. 
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"Tis  of  more  renown 
To  make  a  river  than  to  build  a  town. 
Nor  envy  we 
Thy  great  renown,  nor  grudge  thy  victory. 

Renown.  /-.  a.     Make  famous. 

Let  us  satisfy  our  eyes 
With  the  memorials  and  the  things  of  fame 
That  do  renown  this  city. 

Shukespear,  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  3. 
Soft  elocution  does  thy  style  renown, 
Gentle  or  sharp  according  to  thy  choice, 
To  laugh  at  follies,  or  to  lash  at  vice.  Dryden. 

In  solemn  silence  stand 
Stern  tyrants,  whom  their  cruelties  renown, 
And  emperors  in  Parian  marble  frown. 

Addison,  Letter  from  Italy  to  Lord  Halifax. 
The  bard,  whom  pilfer'd  pastorals  renown. 

Pope,  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot. 

Renowned,  part.  adj.  Famous  j  celebrated ; 
eminent ;  famed. 

These  were  the  renowned  of  the  congregation, 
princes  of  the  tribes,  heads  of  thousands.— Numbers, 
1.16. 

That  thrice  renowned  and  learned  French  king, 
finding  Petrarch's  tomb  without  any  inscription, 
wrote  one  himself;  saying,  shame  it  was,  that  he 
who  sung  his  mistress's  praise  seven  years  before 
her  death,  should  twelve  years  want  an  epitaph.— 
Peacham,  On  Poetry. 

The  rest  were  long  to  tell,  though  far  renown' d. 
Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  607. 

Of  all  the  cities  in  Romanian  lands, 
The  chief  and  most  renown'd  Ravenna  stands, 
Adorn'd  in  ancient  times  with  arms  and  arts. 

Dryden,  Tlieodore  and  Honoria,  1. 

Three  hundred  more  for  battle  llva  joins, 
An  isle  renown'd  for  steel  and  unexhausted  mines. 
Id.,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  x.  253. 
Rent.  *.     \rend.~]     Break ;  laceration. 

This  council  made  a  schism  and  rent  from  the 
most  ancient  and  purest  churches  which  lived  be- 
fore them.—  White. 

Thou  viper 

Hast  cancell'd  kindred,  made  a  rent  in  nature, 
And  through  her  holy  bowels  gnaw'd  thy  way, 
Through  thy  own  blood  to  empire. 

Dryden,  Don  Sebastian,  ii.  1. 

He  who  sees  this  vast  rent  in  so  high  a  rock,  how 
the  convex  parts  of  one  side  exactly  tally  with  the 
concave  of  the  other,  must  be  satisfied,  that  it  was 
the  effect  of  an  earthquake.— Addison,  Travels  in 
Italy. 
Rent.  v.  a.  Tear;  lacerate;  Rend. 

Four  principal  heresies  there  are  which  have  in 
those  things  withstood  the  truth:  Nestorians,  by 
renting  Christ  asunder,  and  dividing  him  into  two 
persons. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  v.  §  54. 

What  griefs  my  heart  did  rent ! 

Donne,  Poems,  p.  318. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  Jews,  when  they  heard 
the  name  of  God  blasphemed,  to  rent  their  clothes. 
—Bishop  Lowtli,  On  Isaiah,  p.  299 :  1714. 

Rent.  v.  n.    Roar;  bluster;  Rant. 

He  ventured  to  dismiss  his  fear, 
That  partings  wont  to  rent  and  tear, 
And  give  the  desperates!  attack 
To  danger  still  behind  its  back. 

Butler,  Hudibras. 

Rent.  s.  [Fr.  rente."] 

1.  Revenue;  annual  payment. 

Idol  ceremony, 

What  are  thy  rents?  what  are  thy  comings  in? 
O  ceremony,  shew  me  but  thy  worth  ! 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iv.  1. 
I  bought  an  annual  rent  or  two, 
And  live  just  as  you  see  1  do. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  i.  ep.  vii. 

2.  Money  paid  for  anything  held  of  another. 

Such  is  the  mr  uld,  that  the  blest  tenant  feeds 
On  precious  fruits,  and  pays  his  vent  in  weeds. 

Waller. 

Folks  in  mudwall  tenement, 
Present  a  peppercorn  for  rent. 

Prior,  Epistles  to  Fleetwo  d  Shephard,  ep.  i. 

Up,  up  again,  ye  rents !  exalt  your  notes, 
Or  else  the  ministry  will  lose  their  votes. 
Safe  in  their  barns,  these  Sabine  tillers  sent 
Their  brethren  <  ut  to  battle— why  ?  for  rent! 
Year  alter  year  they  voted  cent  per  cent, 
Blood,  sweat,  and  tear-wrung  millions  —  why  for 

rent ! 
They  roared,  they  drunk,  they  dined,  they  swore 

they  meant 

To  die  for  England— why  then  live?— for  rent! 
The  peace  has  made  one  general  malcontent 
Of  these  high-market  patriots— war  was  rent! 
Their  love  of  country,  millions  all  mispent, 
How  reconcile? — by  reconciling  rent! 
And  will  they  not  repay  the  treasures  lent  ? 
No :  down  with  everything,  and  up  with  ren  t! 
Their  good,  ill,  health,  wealth,  joy,  or  discontent, 
Being,  end,  aim,  religion— rent,  rent,  rent ! 

Byron,  Age  of  Bronze,  xiv. 

Rent.  v.  a.  [Fr.  renter.'} 
1.  Hold  by  paying  rent. 

When  a  servant  is  called  before  his  master,  it  is 
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often  to  know,  whether  he  passed  by  such  a  ground, 
if  the  old  man  who  rents  it  is  in  good  health.— Ad- 
dison, Spectator. 

2.  Let  to  a  tenant. 

On  the  other  side  there  is  no  reason  why  an  hon- 
ourable society  should  rent  their  estate  for  a  trifle. 
—Swift,  Letters:  1736. 
Rent-charge,  s.     Charge  upon  an  estate. 

Fnprofitably  kept  at  heaven's  expense, 
I  live  a  rent-charge  on  his  providence. 

Dryden,  Epistle  to  Congreve. 

Rentagre.  s.  [N.  Fr.]  Money  paid  for  any- 
thing held  of  another. 

Fond  man,  that  looks  on  earth  for  happiness, 
And  here  long  seeks  what  here  is  never  found  I 
For  all  our  good  we  hold  from  heaven  by  lease, 
With  many  forfeits  and  conditions  bound; 
Nor  can  we  pay  the  fine  and  rentage  due. 

P.  Fletcher,  Purple  Island,  vii.  2. 

Rental,  s.     Schedule  or  account  of  rents. 

The  impatient  hope  of  the  expiring  lease ; 
The  doubling  rental?  what  an  evil 's  peace. 

Byron,  Age  of  Bronze,  xiv. 

Renter,  s.  One  who  occupies  by  paying 
rent. 

The  estate  will  not  be  let  for  one  penny  more  or 
less  to  the  renter,  amongst  whomsoever  the  rent  he 
pays  be  divided.— Locke. 

Rentroll.  s.  List,  account-book,  of  rents  or 
revenues. 

The  whole  review  or  expence  of  their  house  was 
set  down  in  their  calendar,  rent-roll,  or  count-book. 
— Hakewill,  Apology,  p.  418. 
Renunciation,  s.    Act  of  renouncing. 

He  that  loves  riches,  can  hardly  believe  the  doc- 
trine of  poverty  and  renunciation  of  the  world.— 
Jeremy  Taylor. 
Renverse.  v.  a.     Reverse.     Obsolete. 
Whose  shield  he  bears  renverst. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  4,  41. 
First  he  his  beard  did  shave,  and  fowly  shent ; 
Then  from  him  reft  his  shield,  and  it  renverst. 

Ibid.  v.  3,  37. 

Renversement.  s.  Act  of  reversing.  Rare. 
'Tis  a  total  renversement  of  the  order  of  nature 
before  'tis  begun,  and  every  consideration  opposes 
ii.—Stukely,  Palaographia  Sacra,  p.  60 :  1763. 
Renvoy.  s.  [Fr.]  Sending  back.  Obsolete. 
'Twas  no  great  matter  to  be  a  prophet,  and  to 
have  foretold  this  rupture  'twixt  us  and  France  upon 
the  sudden  renvoy  of  her  majesty's  servants.  — 
Howell,  Letters,  b.  i.  letter  iii.  (Ord  MS.) 

The  renvoy  of  the  Ampelonians  was  ill  taken  by 
the  royal  vine.— Id.,  Vocall  Forrest.  (Ord  MS.) 
Renvoy.  v.  a.    [Fr.  renvoyer.]     Send  back. 
Obsolete. 

Not  dismissing  or  renvoying  her  (the  daughter 
of  Maximilian),  but  contrariwise  professing  and 
giving  out  strongly,  that  he  meant  to  proceed  with 
the  match.  —  Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of 
Henry  VII.  (Ord  MS.) 
Reobtain.  v.  a.  Obtain  again. 

I  came  to  reobtaine  my  diguitie, 
And  in  the  throne  to  seat  my  sire  againe. 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  752. 

Reordain.  v.  a.  [Fr.  reordonner.']  Ordain 
a^ain,  on  supposition  of  some  defect  in  the 
commission  granted  to  a  minister. 

They  did  not  pretend  to  reordain  those  that  had 
been  ordained  by  the  new  book  in  king  Edward's 
time.— Bishop  Burnet,  History  of  the  Reformation, 
pt.  ii.  b.  ii. 

Reordination.  .v.     Repetition  of  ordination. 
He  proceeded  in  his  ministry  without  expecting 
any  new  mission,  and  never  thought  himself  obliged 
to  a  reordination.— Bishop  Atterbury. 

Repacify.  v.  a.    Pacify  afresh,  anew,  again. 

Henry,  who  next  commands  the  state, 
Seeks  to  repacify  the  people's  hate.  Daniel. 

Repair.  0.  a.  [Fr.  reparer ;  Lat.  paro  =  I 
prepare.] 

1.  Restore  after  injury  or  dilapidation. 

Let  the  priests  repair  the  breaches  of  the  house. 
—2  Kings,  xii.  5. 

Heaven  rejoiced  and  soon  repaired 
Her  mural  breach.     Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  878. 

2.  Amend  any  injury  by  an  equivalent. 

He  justly  hath  driv'n  out  his  rebel  foes 
To  deepest  hell ;  and,  to  repair  that  loss, 
Created  this  new  happy  race  of  men. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  in.  677. 

3.  Fill  up  anew,  by  something  put  in  the 
place  of  what  is  lost. 

To  be  revenged, 
And  to  repair  his  numbers  thus  impair'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  143. 

4.  Recover.    Latinism. 
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He,  ere  he  could  his  weapon  backe  repaire, 
His  side  all  bare  and  naked  overtooke, 
And  with  his  mortall  steel  quite  through  the  body 
strooke.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  v.  11,  13. 

Repair,  s.    Reparation  ;  supply  of  loss  ;  re- 
storation after  dilapidation. 

Before  the  curing  of  a  strong  disease, 
Ev'n  in  the  instant  of  repair  and  health, 
The  fit  is  strongest.      Shakespear,  King  John,  iii.  4. 

He  cast  in  his  rnindfor  the  repair  of  the  cathedral 
church.  —  Bishop  Fell,  Life  of  Hammond. 

Temperance,  in  all  methods  of  curing  the  gout,  is 
a  regular  and  simple  diet,  proportioning  the  daily 
repairs  to  the  daily  decays  of  our  wasting  bodies.  — 
Sir  W.  Temple,  Miscellanies. 

All  automata  need  a  frequent  repair  cf  new 
strength,  the  causes  whence  their  motion  does  pro- 
ceed being  subject  to  fail.—  Bishop  Wilkins,  Mathe- 
matical Magick. 

Repair,  v.  n.   [N.Fr.  repairer."]    Go  to  ;  be- 
take himself. 

May  all  to  Athens  hack  again  repair. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  iv.  1. 
Depart  from  hence  in  peace,  and,  free  as  air, 
Search  the  wide  world,  and  where  you  please  repair. 
Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  ii.  405. 
'Tis  flx'd  ;  th'  irrevocable  doom  of  Jove  :  .  .  . 
Haste  then,  Cyllenius,  through  the  liquid  air, 
Go  mount  the  winds,  and  to  the  shades  repair. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  First  Book  of  the 
Thebais  of  Statins. 

Repair.  *.     [Fr.  repaire.'] 

1.  Resort  ;  abode. 

He  saw  Ulysses  ;  at  his  ships  repaire, 
That  had  been  brusht  with  the  enraged  aire. 

Chapman. 
So  'scapes  the  insulting  fire  his  narrow  jail, 

And  makes  small  outlets  into  open  air; 
There  the  fierce  winds  his  tender  force  assail, 
And  beat  him  downward  to  his  first  repair. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  ccxx. 

2.  Act  of  betaking  one's  self  anywhere. 

The  king  sent  a  proclamation  for  their  repair  to 
their  houses,  and  for  a  preservation  of  the  peace.  — 
Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Repairable,  adj.  Capable  of  being  repaired: 

(Reparable  commoner). 
Repairer.  s.     One  who  repairs  ;  amender  ; 
restorer. 

He  that  governs  well  leads  the  blind,  but  he  that 
teaches  gives  him  eyes  ;  and  it  is  a  glorious  thing  to 
have  been  the  repairer  of  a  decayed  intellect.  — 
South,  Sermons. 

O  sacred  rest  ! 

O  peace  of  mind  !  repairer  of  decay, 
Whose  balms  renew  the  limbs  to  labours  of  the  day. 

Dryden. 

Repairing1,    verbal  abs.      Act  of  one  who 
repairs. 

The  fines  imposed  were  the  more  repined  against, 
because  they  were  assigned  to  the  rebuilding  and 
repairing  of  St.  Paul's  church.—  Lord  Clarendon, 
History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Repandous.  adj.      [Lat.  repandus.]      Bent 
upwards. 

Though  they  be  drawn  repandous  or  convexedly 
crooked  in  one  piece,  yet  the  dolphin  that  carrieth 
Arion  is  concavously  inverted,  and  hath  its  spine 
depressed  in  another.—  Sir  T.  Browne. 
Reparable,    adj.      [Fr.;    Lat.   reparabilis.] 
Capable  of  being  repaired,  restored,  made 
good,  amended,  retrieved,  or  supplied  by 
something  equivalent. 

The  parts  in  man's  body  easily  reparable,  as  spirits, 
blood,  and  flesh,  die  in  the  einbracement  of  the  parts 
hardly  reparable,  as  bones,  nerves,  and  membranes. 
—  Bacon. 

When  its  spirit  is  drawn  from  wine,  it  will  not  by 
the  reunion  of  its  constituent  liquors,  be  reduced 
to  its  pristine  nature  ;  because  the  workmanship 
of  nature,  in  the  disposition  of  the  parts  was  too 
elaborate  to  be  imitable,  or  reparable  by  the  bare 
apposition  of  those  divided  parts  to  each  other.  — 
Boyle, 

An  adulterous  person  is  tied  to  restitution  of  the 
injury,  so  far  as  it  is  reparable,  and  can  be  made  to 
the  wronged  person  ;  to  make  provision  for  the 
children  begotten  in  unlawful  embraces.—  Jeremy 
Taylor,  Rule  and  Exercises  of  Holy  Living. 

Reparation,  .v. 

1.  Act  of  repairing  ;  instauration. 

Antonius  Philosophus  took  care  of  the  reparation 
of  the  highways.  —  Arbuthnot,  Tables  of  ancient 
Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

2.  Supply  of  what  is  wasted. 

Who'll  the  organs  of  sense  want  their  due  repose 
and  necessary  reparations,  the  soul  exerts  herself  in 
her  several  faculties.  —  Addison. 

In  this  moveable  body,  the  fluid  and  solid  parts 
must  be  consumed  ;  and  both  demand  a  constant 
reparation.-  -Arbuthwit. 
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3.  Recompense  for  any  injury  ;  amends. 

The  king  should  be  able,  when  he  had  cleared 
himself,  to  make  him  reparation.— Bacon. 

I  am  sensible  of  the  scandal  I  have  given  by  my 
loose  writings,  and  make  what  reparation  1  am  able. 
— Dryden. 

Reparative.  s.  Whatever  makes  amends 
for  loss  or  injury. 

New  preparatives  were  in  hand,  and  partly  re- 
paratives  of  the  former  beaten  at  sea. — Sir  H.  Wot- 
ton,  Life  oftfie  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

Reparative.  adj.  Amending  defect,  loss,  or 
injury. 

Reparative  inventions,  by  which  art  and  inge- 
nuity studies  to  help  and  repair  defects  or  defor- 
mities.—Jeremy  Taylor,  Artificial  Handsomeness, 
p.  60. 

Suits  are  unlawfully  entered  when  they  are  vin- 
dictive, not  reparative;  and  begun  only  for  revenge, 
not  for  reparation  of  damages.— Kettlewell. 

Repartee,  s.  [Fr.  repartie  -  an  answering 
blow,  or  thrust,  in  fencing ;  and  thence  a 
return  of,  or  answer  in,  speech.]  Smart 

The  fools  overflowed  with  smart  repartees,  and 
were  only  distinguished  from  the  intended  wits  by 
being  called  coxcombs.  —  Dryden,  Translation  of 
Dv/resnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

Cupid  was  as  bad  as  he ; 
Hear  but  the  youngster's  repartee. 

Prior,  Mercury  and  Cupid. 

Repartee,  v.  n.     Make  smart  replies. 

If  wise  thou  wilt  appear,  and  knowing, 
Repartee,  repartee, 
To  what  I'm  doing.  Sir  J.  Denham,  Song. 

High  flights  she  had,  and  wit  at  will, 
And  so  her  tongue  lay  seldom  still ; 
For  in  all  visits  who  but  she, 
To  argue,  or  to  repartee  ?          Prior,  Hans  Carvel. 

Repartition,  s.     Fresh  partition. 

Former  times  have  not  only  been  faulty  in  suffer- 
ing too  many  provinces  to  be  erected,  but  in  the  re- 
partition of  the  land  taken  in  there  are  corruptions 
connived  at  very  prejudicial  to  the  plantation  trade, 
and  to  the  king's  customs  from  thence  arising. — 
Davenant,  Discourses,  ii.  233.    (Ord  MS.) 
Repass.  v.  a.     [Fr.  repasser.]     Pass  again ; 
pass  or  travel  back. 

Well  we  have  pass'd,  and  now  repass'd  the  seas, 
And  brought  desired  help. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iv.  7. 
We  shall  find  small  reason  to  think  that  Abraham 
passed  and  repassed  those  ways  more  often  than  he 
was  enforced  so  to  do,  if  we  consider  that  he  had  no 
other  comforter  in  this  wearisome  journey  than  the 
strength  of  his  faith  in  God.— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Repass.  v.  n.     Return. 
Repassin?.  part.  adj.     Returning. 

Five  girdles  bind  the  skies,  the  torrid  zone 
Glows  with  the  passing  and  repassing  sun. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgia,  i.  822. 

Repast,  s.     [Fr.  repas.] 

1.  Meal ;  act  of  taking  food. 

From  dance  to  sweet  repast  they  turn 
Desirous  ;  all  in  circles  as  they  stood, 
Tables  are  set.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  630. 

What  neat  repast  shall  feast  us,  light  and  choice, 
Of  Attick  taste,  with  wine.  Id.,  Sonnets,  xx.  U. 

Sleep,  that  is  thy  best  repast, 
Yet  of  death  it  bears  a  taste, 
And  both  are  the  same  thing  at  last. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Song. 

The  day  already  half  his  race  had  run, 
And  summon'd  him  to  due  repast  at  noon. 

Dryden,  Theodore  and  Honoria,  85. 

Keep  regular  hours  for  repast  and  sleep. — Ar- 
Ituthnot. 

At  a  dinner  so  varied,  and  such  a  repast, 
Who  'Id  not  be  a  glutton  and  stick  to  the  last  P 

Goldsmith,  Retaliation. 

2.  Food ;  victuals. 

Go,  and  get  me  some  repast ; 
I  care  not  what,  so  it  be  wholesome  food. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 

Repast,  v.a.  [N.Fr.repaistre.]  Feed;  feast. 
Mare. 

To  his  good  friends  I'll  ope  my  arms, 
And,  like  the  kind  life-rendering  pelican, 
Repast  them  with  my  blood. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iv.  5. 
Repasture.  s.     Entertainment.     Rare. 

He  from  forage  will  incline  to  play; 
But  if  thou  strive,  poor  soul,  what  art  thou  then  ? 
Food  for  his  rage,  repasture  for  his  den. 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  iv.  1. 

Repatriate,  v.  a.  [Lat. patria^ country.]  See 
extract. 

RepatriS,  m.  ee.  f.  Repatriated,  restored  unto 
his  own  houie;  also  reconciled  or  made  friends  with. 
Repairier.  To  repatriate,  &o.—Cotgrave. 
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Repatriation,     s.       Restoration     to     one': 
country. 

And,  so,  with  humble  recommendation  of  mysel 
unto  your  favour,  I  wish  your  honour  (in  our  Tuscai 
phrase)  a  most  happy  repatriation. — Reliquiee  Wai- 
tuniance.  (Rich.) 

Repay,  v.  a.     [Fr.  repayer.~] 

1.  Pay  back  in  return,  in  requital,  or  in  re- 
venge. 

According  to  their  deeds,  accordingly  he  will  re- 
pay, fury  to  his  adversaries,  recompense  to  his  ene- 
mies ;  to  the  islands  he  will  repay  recompense.— 
Isaiah,  lix.  18. 

2.  Recompense. 

He  clad 

Their  nakedness  with  skins  of  beasts,  or  slain, 
Or  as  the  snake  with  youthful  coat  repaid. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  216, 

3.  Compensate. 

The  false  honour,  which  he  had  so  long  enjoyed, 
was  plentifully  repaid  in  contempt.— Bacon. 

4.  Requite  either  good  or  ill. 

The  poorest  service  is  repaid  with  thanks. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 

Favouring  heaven  repaid  my  glorious  toils 
With  a  sack'd  palace,  and  barbarick  spoils.      Pope. 

I  have  fought  well  for  Persia,  and  repaid 
The  benefit  of  birth  with  honest  service.          Howe. 

5.  Reimburse  with  what  is  owed. 

If  you  repay  me  not  on  such  a  day, 
In  such  a  place,  such  sum  or  sums  as  are 
Express'd  in  the  condition,  let  the  forfeit 
Be  an  equal  pound  of  your  fair  flesh. 

Shakespear,  Hercliant  of  Venice,  i.  3. 
Repayment,  .v. 

1.  Act  or  process  of  repaying. 

They  sin  against  this  commandment  [the  eighth], 
that  are  forward  to  run  into  debt  knowingly  be- 
yond their  power,  without  hopes  or  purposes  of  re- 
payment.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Rule  and  Exercises  of 
Holy  Dying,  ch.iv.  §  8. 

2.  Thing  repaid. 

The  centesima  usura  it  was  not  lawful  to  exceed ; 
and  what  was  paid  over  it,  was  reckoned  as  a  repay- 
ment of  part  of  the  principal. — Arbuthnot,  Tables  of 
ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures. 
Repeal,  v.  a.  [¥r.rappeller;  Lat.  re  =  back 
+  appello  =  I  call.] 

1.  Recall.     Obsolete. 

I  will  repeal  thee,  or  be  well  assured, 
Adventure  to  be  banished  myself. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iii.  2, 
I  here  forget  all  former  griefs  ; 
Cancel  all  grudge,  repeal  thee  home  again. 

Id.,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  v.  4. 

2.  Abrogate ;  revoke. 

Laws  that  have  been  approved  may  be  again  re- 
pealed, and  disputed  against  by  the  authors  them- 
selves.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  preface. 

Adam  soon  repeal' d 
The  doubts  that  in  his  heart  arose. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  59. 
Statutes  are  silently  repealed,  when  the  reason 
ceases  for  which  they  were  enacted. — Dryden,  Pre- 
face to  the  Tales  and  Fables. 
Repeal,  .v. 

1.  Recall  from  exile.     Obsolete. 

If  the  time  thrust  forth 
A  cause  for  thy  repeal,  we  shall  not  send 
O'er  the  vast  world  to  seek  a  single  man. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iv.  1. 

2.  Revocation  ;  abrogation. 

The  king  being  advertised,  that  the  over-jarge 
grants  of  lands  and  liberties  made  the  lords  so  inso- 
lent, did  absolutely  resume  all  such  grants ;  but  the 
earl  of  Desmond  above  all  found  himself  grieved 
with  this  resumption  or  repeal  of  liberties,  and  de- 
clared his  dislike. — Sir  J.  Dames,  Discourse  on  the 
State  of  Ireland. 

If  the  presbyterians  should  obtain  their  ends,  1 
could  not  be  sorry  to  find  them  mistaken  in  the 
point  which  they  have  most  at  heart,  by  the  iijepeal 
of  the  test ;  I  mean  the  benefit  of  employments. — 
Swijt,  Presbyterian's  Plea. 

Repealable.  adj.    Capable  of  being  repealed. 
Even  that  decision  would  have  been  repealable  by 
a  greater  force.— Art  of  Contentment.    (Ord  MS.) 

Repealer,  s.     One  who  repeals,  revokes,  or 
abrogates. 

If  the  repeal  of  American  taxes  destroys  all  our 
government  in  America,  he  is  the  man;  and  he  is 
the  worst  of  all  the  repealers,  because  he  is  the  last. 
— Burke,  Speech  on  A  merican  Taxation :  1774. 
Repealment.  s.     Repeal.     Hare. 

Sweet  is  rest  after  long  pilgrimage,  and  great  is 
the  comfort  that  a  banished  man  takes  at  tidings  of 
his  repealement. —  Wittes'  Commonwealth,  p.  220. 
(Ord  MS.) 

Repeat,  v.  a.     [Fr.  repeter  ;  Lat.  repeto.] 
1.  Iterate  ;  use  again  ;  do  again. 
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He.  though  his  power 
Creation  could  repeat,  yrt  would  be,  loth 
Us  to  abolish.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  945. 

Where  sudden  alterations  are  not  necessary,  the 
game  effect  may  be  obtained  by  the  repeated  force 
of  diet  witli  more  sai'K.v  to  the  \mAy.-Arbuthnot, 
On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

'_>.  Speak  again. 

The  Psalms,  for  the  excellency  of  their  use,  de- 
serve to  be  oftener  repeated  ;  but  that  their  multi- 
tude permitteth  not  any  ofteuer  repetition.  — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

3.  Try  again. 

Neglecting  for  Creiisa's  life  his  own, 
Repents  the  danger  of  the  burning  town.       Waller. 

Beyond  this  place  you  can  have  no  retreat ; 
Stay  "here,  and  I  the  danger  will  repeat.       Dryden. 

4.  Recite ;  rehearse. 

These  evils  thou  repeat'st  upon  thyself, 
Have  banish'd  me  from  Scotland. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 
Thou  their  natures  know'st,  and  gav'st    them 

names, 
Needless  to  thee  repeated^ 

Milton,,  Paradise  Last,  vn.  493. 

Repeat,  s.  In  Music.  Mark  denoting  the 
repetition  of  a  preceding  part  of  the  air. 

Notes  to  introduce  the  repeat— Avison,  Essay  on 
Musical  Expression,  p.  117. 

Repeatedly,  adv.  In  a  repeated  manner ; 
after  the  manner  of  a  repetition  ;  over  and 
over  ;  more  than  once. 

And  are  not  these  vices,  which  lead  into  damna- 
tion, repeatedly  and  most  forcibly  cautioned  against  ? 
— Stephens. 

How  was  it  possible  to  put  any  promise  into  words 
stronger  than  those  in  which  James  had  repeatedly 
declared  that  he  would  strictly  respect  the  legal 
rights  of  the  Anglican  clergy  't—Macaulay,  History 
of  England,  ch.x. 
Repeater,  s. 

1.  One  who,  that  which,  repeats;  one  who 
recites. 

Repeaters  of  their  popular  oratorious  vehemen- 
cies.  —  Jeremy  Taylor,  Artificial  Handsomeness, 
p.  121. 

-J.  Watch  that  strikes  the  hours  at  will  by 
compression  of  a  spring. 

Berollas'  repeater.— Joseph  Anthony  Berollas.  of 
Denmark -street,  in  the  parish  of  St.-Giles-in-the- 
Fields,  London,  took  out  a  patent  for  what  he  calls 
an  infallible  repeating  watch,  bearing  date  31st  Oct. 
1806.— Sees,  Cyclopedia,  art.  Watch. 
Repedation.  s.  [Lat.  repedatus  ;  pes,  pedis 
=  foot.]  Act  of  going  back  ;  return. 
Rare. 

You  shall  find  direction,  station,  and  repedation 
in  these  planets.— Dr.  H.  More,  Song  of  the  Soul, 
Notes,  p.  406. 
Repel.   »:.  a.    [Lat.  repello,  from  pello  =  1 

drive.] 
1 .  Drive  back  anything. 

Neither  doth  Tertullian  bewray  this  weakness  in 
striking  only,  but  also  in  repelling  their  strokes 
with  whom  he  contendeth.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

With  hills  of  slain  on  every  side, 
Hippomedon  repell'd  the  hostile  tide.  Pope. 

'2.  Drive  back  an  assailant. 

Standfast; 
And  all  temptation  to  transgress  repel. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  642. 
Your  foes  are  such,  as  they,  not  you,  have  made, 
And  virtue  may  repel,  though  not  invade.    Dryden. 

Repel  the  Tuscan  foes,  their  city  seize, 
Protect  the  Latians  in  luxurious  ease. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  JZneid,  vii.  600. 
Repel,  <-.  n. 

1.  Act  with  force  contrary  to  force  impressed. 
V2.  In  Medicine.    See  extract. 

To  repel,  in  medicine,  is  to  prevent  such  an  afflux 
of  a  fluid  to  any  particular  part,  as  would  raise  it 
into  a  tumour. — Qnincy. 
Repellent,  adj.     Having  power  to  repel. 

Why  should  the  most  repellent  particles  bo  the 
most  attractive  upon  contact  ?  —  Bishop  Berkeley, 
Siris,  §  237. 

Repellent,  s.    Repellent  application. 

In  the  cure  of  an  erisipelas,  whilst  the  body 
abounds  with  bilious  humours,  there  is  no  admit- 
ting of  repellents,  and  by  discutients  you  will  in- 
civasr  the  heat.—  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Repelling,  part.  adj.     Repellent. 

From  the  same  repelling  power  it  seems  to  be, 
that  llirs  walk  upon  the  water  without  wetting  their 
feet.— <!>'t>  /.  Neivton. 

Repent,  v.  n,  [Fr.  repentir.~\ 

1.  Think  on  anything  past  with  sorrow. 
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Upon  any  deviation  from  virtue,  every  rational 
creature  so  deviating  should  condemn,  renounce, 
and  be  sorry  for  every  such  deviation ;  that  is, 
repent  of  it. — South,  Sermons. 

Still  you  may  prove  the  terror  of  your  foes ; 
Teach  traitors  to  repent  of  faithless  leagues. 

A.  Philips. 

2.  Express  sorrow  for  something  past. 

Poor  Enobarbus  did  before  thy  face  repent. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  9. 

3.  Change  the  mind  from  some  painful  mo- 
tive. 

God  led  them  not  through  the  way  of  the  land  of 
the  Philistines  .  .  .  lest  peradventure  the  people 
repent  when  they  see  war,  and  they  return  to  Egypt. 
— Exodus,  xiii.  17. 

4.  Have   such   sorrow   for  sin   as   produces 
amendment  of  life. 

Nineveh  . . .  repented  at  the  preaching  of  Jonas. 
— Matthew,  xii.  41. 

1  will  clear  their  senses  dark 
What  may  suffice,  and  soften  stony  hearts 
To  pray,  repent,  and  bring  obedience  due. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  188. 
Repent,  c.  a. 

1.  Remember  with  sorrow. 

If  Desdemona  will  return  me  my  jewels,  I  will 
give  over  my  suit,  and  repent  my  unlawful  solicit- 
ation.— Shakespear,  Othello,  iv.  2. 

If  she  could,  her  love  she  would  repent ; 
But  since  she  cannot,  dreads  the  punishment. 

Dryden,  Cymon  and  Iphigenia,  351. 

2.  Remember  with  pious  sorrow. 

Thou,  like  a  contrite  penitent 
Charitably  warn'd  of  thy  sins,  dost  repent 
These  vanities  and  giddiness,  lo 
I  shut  my  chamber-door ;  come,  let  us  go.      Donne. 

His  late  follies  he  would  late  repent.          Dryden. 

3.  With  the  simple  personal  pronoun ;    i.e. 
me,  thee,  him,  and  without  self. 

No  man  repented  him  of  his  wickedness ;  saying, 
what  have  I  done  ?— Jeremiah,  viii.  6. 
I  repent  me  that  the  duke  is  slain. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  4. 
My  father  has  repented  him  ere  now, 
Or  will  repent  him  when  he  finds  me  dead. 

Dryden. 

With  self. 

Judas,  which  had  betrayed  him,  when  he  saw  that 
he  was  condemned,  repented  himself.  — Matthew, 
xxvii.  3. 

Construction  indeterminate. 

Each  age  sinn'd  on  ; ... 
Till  God  arose,  and  great  in  anger  said, 
Lo  I  it  repenteth  me  that  man  was  made. 

Prior,  Solomon,  iii.  379. 

Repentance.  K.  [Fr.] 

1 .  Sorrow  for  anything  past. 

The  first  step  towards  a  woman's  humility,  seems 
to  require  a  repentance  of  her  education.— Law. 

2.  Sorrow  for  sin,  such -as  produces  newness 
of  life  ;  penitence. 

Repentance  so  altereth  a  man  through  the  mercy 
of  God,  be  he  never  so  defiled,  that  it  maketh  him 
pure.—Ardibishop  Whitgift. 

Who  by  repentance  is  not  satisfied, 
Is  nor  of  heaven  nor  earth ;  for  these  are  pleased ; 
By  penitence  th'  Eternal's  wrath's  appeased. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  v.  4. 

In  regard  of  secret  and  hidden  faults,  unless  God 
should  accept  of  a  general  repentance  for  unknown 
sins,  few  or  none  at  all  could  be  saved. — Perkins. 

This  is  a  confidence,  of  all  the  most  irrational ; 
for  upon  what  ground  can  a  man  promise  himself 
a  future  repentance,  who  cannot  promise  himself  a 
futurity  ?— South,  Sermons. 

Repentant,  adj.   [Fr.] 

1.  Sorrowful  for  the  past. 

2.  Sorrowful  for  sin. 

Thus  they,  in  lowliest  plight,  repentant  stood. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  1 

3.  Expressing  sorrow  for  sin. 

After  I  have  interr'd  this  noble  king, 
And  wet  his  grave  with  my  repentant  tears, 
I  will  with  all  expedient  duty  see  you. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  2. 
Relentless  walls  \  whose  darksome  round  contains 
Repentant  sighs  and  voluntary  pains. 

Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelard. 

Repentant,  s.     One  who  expresses  sorrow 
for  sin. 

God  is  ready  10  forgive  the  repentant  of  what 
nation  soever. — Lightfoot,  Miscellanies,  p.  38. 

Repenter.  s.     One  who  repents. 

Those  sentences  from  which  a  too-late  repenter 
will  suck  desperation.— Donne,  Devotions,  p.  Z'Z\. 

Repenting:,  verbal  als.     Act  of  repentance 

Mine  heart  is  turned  within  me;  my  repentings 
are  kindled  together.— Hosea,  xi.  8. 
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Nor  had  I  any  reservations  in  my  own  soul,  when 
I  passed  that  bill ;   nor  repentings  after. — Eikon 
Basilike. 
Repeople.  v.  a.     Stock  with  people  anew. 

I  send  with  this,  my  discourse  of  ways  and  means 
for  encouraging  marriage,  and  repeopling  the  world. 
Tatter,  no.  195. 
Repeopling-.  verbal  abs.     Act  of  repeopling. 
An  occurrence  of  such  remark,  as  the  universal 
flood  and  the  repeopling  of  the  world,  must  be  fresh 
in  memory  for  about  eight  hundred  years ;  especially 
considering,  that  the  peopling  of  the  world  was  gra- 
dual.— Sir  M.  Hale,  Origination  of  Mankind. 

Repercuss.  v.  a.     Beat  back  ;  drive  back  ; 
rebound. 

Air  in  ovens,  though  it  doth  boil  and  dilate  itself, 

and  is  repercussed,  yet  it  is  without  noise.— Bacon. 

Repercussion,  s.      [Lat.  repercussio,  -onix  ; 

ptrcussus,  pass.  part,  ofpercutio  =  I  strike.] 

Act  of  driving  back ;  rebound. 

In  echoes  there  is  no  new  elision,  but  a  repercus- 
sion.— Bacon. 
By  repercussion  beams  engender  fire, 

Shapes  by  reflection  shapes  beget ; 
The  voice  itself  when  stopp'd  does  back  retire, 
And  a  new  voice  is  made  by  it.  Cowley. 

Repercussive.  adj.     [Fr.  repercussif.] 

1.  Having  the  power  of  driving    back   or 
causing  a  rebound. 

And  repercussive  rocks  renew'd  the  sound. 

Pattison. ' 

2.  Repellent. 

Blood  is  stanched  by  astringent  and  repercussiv* 
medicines.  —  Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental 
History. 

3.  Driven  back  ;  rebounding. 

Amid  Carnarvon's  mountains  rages  loud 
The  repercussive  roar :  with  mighty  crush 
Tumble  the  smitten  cliffs.  Thomson. 

Repercussive.  s.     Repellent. 

Defluxions,  if  you  apply  a  strong  repercussive  to 
the  place  affected,  and  do  not  take  away  the  cause, 
will  shift  to  another  place.— Bacon. 
Repertory,  s.     [Fr.  repertoire ;  Lat.  reper- 
torium  ;  reperio  =  I  find  ;  pass.  part,  reper- 
tus.~\     Treasury ;  magazine  ;  book  in  which 
anything  is  to  be  found. 

This  repertory  of  the  endowments  of  vicarages  in 
the  diocese  of  Canterbury,  is  a  second  edition  of  a 
work  printed  in  1763.—  l>r.  Ducarel. 

The  revolution  of  France  is  an  inexhaustible  reper' 
tory  of  one  kind  of  examples. — Burke. 
Repetend.    s.       In   Arithmetic.       Sum,    or 
quantity,  to  be  repeated,  and  which  recurs 
as  certain  part  of  a  circulating  decimal. 
Repetition,  s.     [Fr. ;  Lat.  repelitio,  -onis."] 
1.  Iteration  of  the  same  thing. 

The  frequent  repetition  of  aliment  is  necessary  for 
repairing  the  fluids  and  solids.  —  Arbuthnot,  On 
the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

•2.  Recital  of  the  same  words  over  again. 

The  Psalms,  for  the  excellency  of  their  use,  deserve 
to  be  oltener  repeated;  but  that  the  multitude  of 
them  permitteth  not  any  oftener  repetition. — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

3.  Act  of  reciting  or  rehearsing. 

If  you  conquer  Rome,  the  benefit 
Which  you  shall  thereby  reap,  is  such  a  name, 
Whose  repetition,  will  be  dogg'd  with  curses. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  v.  3. 

4.  Recital. 

I  love  such  tears, 

As  fall  from  fit  notes,  beaten  through  mine  ears, 
With  repetitions  of  what  heaven  hath  done. 

Chapman. 

5.  Recital  from  memory,   as  distinct  from 
reading. 

Repetitional.    adj.     Containing,  consisting 
in,  relating  to,  constituted  by,  repetition. 

This  second  or  repetitional  law  being  indeed  a  re- 
capitulation and  compendium  of  the  first.— Biblio- 
tlieca  Biblica,  i.  15. 
Repetitlonary.  adj.     Repetitional. 

Where  Moses  delivered  the  second  or  repetitio- 
nary  luw.—liibliotheca  liiblica. 

Repine,    o.   n.      [N.  Fr.   repoindre  =  prick 

again.] 
1.  Fret ;  vex  himself;  be  discontented:  (with 

at  or  aqainst). 

Of  late, 

When  corn  was  given  them  gratis,  you  repined. 

Sltakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 
The  fines  imposed  were  the  more  repined  against, 
because  they  were  assigned  to  the  rebuilding  of  St. 
Paul's  church.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  Eng- 
land. 
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If  you  think  how  many  diseases,  and  how  much 
poverty  there  is  in  the  world,  you  will  fall  down 
upon  your  knees,  and  instead  of  repining  at  one 
affliction,  will  admire  so  many  blessings  received  at 
the  hand  of  God.—  Sir  W.  Temple. 
2.  Envy. 

The  ghosts  repine  at  violated  night  ; 
And  curse  the  invading  sun,  and  sicken  at  the  sight. 
Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Mneid,  viii.  327. 
Just  in  the  gate,  and  in  the  jaws  of  hell, 
Revengeful  cares  and  sullen  sorrows  dwell, 
Dwell  pale  diseases  and  reining  age. 

Ibid.  vi.  384. 

Repiner.  s.  One  who  repines,  frets,  or 
murmurs. 

What  marvil  if  such  repiners  blow  out  the  foggy 
vapourous  blast  of  seditious  words  against  our 
highest  court  of  parliament  ?  —  Bis/wp  Hail,  Honour 
of  the  Married  Clergy,  p.  208. 

We  are  not  to  think  every  clamorous  haranguer,  or 
every  splenetick  repiner  against  a  court,  is  therefore 
a  patriot.—  Bishop  Berkeley,  Maxims,  §  23. 

Let  rash  repiners  stand  appall'd, 
In  Thee  who  dare  not  trust. 

Young,  Resignation,  pt.  ii. 

Repining:,  verbal  dbs.  Act  of  one  who 
repines  ;  murmuring  ;  complaining. 

He  bore  it  decently  without  breaking  out  into  re- 
pinings,  or  impatient  complaints.  —  Bishop  Burnet, 
Mfe  of  Lord  Rochester,  p.  155. 

Did  we  understand  the  reason  of  God's  dealings, 

and  see  what  he  seeth,  and  know  what  he  knoweth, 

we  should  praise  him  on  our  bended  knees,  for  those 

crosses  which  are  now  the  innocent  causes  of  our 

repinings  against  him.—  Scott,  Works,  ii.  7  :  ed.  1718. 

Repiningly.  adv.     In  a  repining  manner; 

with  complaint  ;  with  murmuring. 

[They]  teach  us  how  repiningly,  how  unjustly, 
they  stooped  under  this  yoke.  —  Bishop  Hall,  Epistles, 
ii.3. 

Replace,  v.  a.     [see  last  extract.] 

1.  Put  again  in  the  former  place. 

The  earl  being  apprehended,  upon  examination 
cleared  himself  so  well,  as  he  was  replaced  in  his 
government.—  Bacon. 

The  bowls,  removed  for  fear, 

The  youths  replaced  ;  and  soon  restored  the  cheer. 
Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  viii.  235. 

2.  Put  in  a  new  place. 

His  gods  put  themselves  under  his  protection,  to 
be  replaced  in  their  promised  Italy.  —  Dryden,  Dedi- 
cation to  the  Translation  of  Virgil. 

3.  Supersede. 

Remplace  .  .  .  re-implaced,  placed  anew,  or  again  ; 
set  in  the  place,  or  instead  of  another.  And  so  with 
Remplacement  and  Remplacer.—  Cot  grave. 

Replait.  v.  a.  Fold  one  part  often  over  an- 
other. 

In  Raphael's  first  works,  are  many  small  foldings 
often  replaited,  which  look  like  so  many  whipcords. 
—  Dryden. 
Replant,  v.  a.  [Fr.  replanter.]     Plant  anew. 

Small  trees  being  yet  unripe,  covered  in  autumn 
with  dung  until  the  spring,  take  up  and  replant  in 
good  ground.  —  Bacon. 
•Replantation,  .v.     Act  of  planting  again. 

Refining  and  purifying  the  minds  and  spirits  of 
the  lapsed  creation,  and  every  where  attempting  the 
replantation  of  that  beautiful  image  [which]  sin 
and  vice  had  obliterated  and  defaced,—  Hallywell, 
Saving  of  Souls,  p.  108  :  1677. 

Replenish,  v.  a.  [Fr.  replenir,  pres.  part. 
replenissant  ;  Lat.  plenus  =  full.] 

1.  Stock;  fill. 

Multiply  and  replenish  the  earth.—  Genesis,  i.  28. 
The  woods  replenished  with  deer,  and  the  plains 
with  fowL—  Heylin. 

The  waters 
With  fish  replenished,  and  the  air  with  fowl. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  446. 

2.  Finish  ;  consummate  ;  complete. 

We  smother'd 

The  most  replenished  sweet  work  of  nature, 
That  from  the  prime  creation  e'er  she  framed.  _ 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iv.  3. 

Replenish,  v.  n.  Recover  the  former  ful- 
ness. 

The  humours  in  men's  bodies  increase  and  de- 
crease as  the  moon  doth;  and  therefore  purge  some 
day  after  the  full  ;  for  then  the  humours  will  not 
replenish  so  soon.  —  Bacon. 

Replete,  adj.  [Fr.  replet  ;  Lat.  repletus  ; 
pass.  part,  of  repleo  ;  pleo  =  I  fill.]  Full  ; 
completely  filled  ;  filled  to  satiety. 

The  world's  large  tongue 
Proclaims  you  for  a  man  replete  with  mocks  ; 
Full  of  comparisons  and  wounding  flouts. 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  v.  2. 
This  mordication,  if  in  over  high  a  degree,   is 
little  better  than  the  corrosion  of  poison  ;  as.  some- 
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times  in  antimony,  if  given  to  bodies  not  replete 
with  humours ;  for  where  humours  abound,  the 
humours  save  the  parts. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Ex- 
perimental History. 

His  words,  replete  with  guile, 
Into  her  heart  too  easy  entrance  won. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  733. 
In  a  dog,  out  of  whose  eye  oemg  wounded  the 
aqueous  humour  did  copiously  flow,  yet  in  six  hours 
the  bulb  of  the  eye  was  again  replete  with  its  hu- 
mour, without  the  application  of  any  medicines. — 
Ray,  On  the   Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the 
Works  of  the  Creation. 
Replete,  v.  a.     Fill  to  satiety. 
Repleted.    part.   adj.      Filled    to    satiety ; 
stuffed  ;  crammed  ;  satiated. 

They  preferred  Arepleated  slavery  before  a  hungry 
freedom.— Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety, 
ch.  viii.  §  34.  (Ord  MS.) 

Repletion.  *.  State  of  being  over  full ; 
filling  afresh. 

The  tree  had  too  much  repletion,  and  was  op- 
pressed with  its  own  sap :  for  repletion  is  an  enemy 
to  generation. — Bacon. 

This  is  occasioned  by  the  greatness  of  its  lungs, 
for  repletion  whereof  not  having  a  sufficient  or 
ready  supply  by  its  nostrils,  it  is  enforced  to  dilate 
and  hold  open  the  jaws. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errours,  Of  the  Chameleon.  (Ord  MS.) 

Thirst  and  hunger  may  be  satisfied  j 
But  this  repletion  is  to  love  denied.  Dryden. 

All  dreams,  as  in  old  Galen  I  have  read, 
Are  from  repletion  and  complexion  bred. 

Id.,  The  Cock  and  the  Fox,  140. 
The  action  of  the  stomach  is  totally  stopped  by 
too  great  repletion. — Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature  and 
Choice  of  Aliments. 

Repletive.  adj.  [Fr.  repletifj]  Replenish- 
ing ;  filling. 

Repietiveiy.  adv.  In  a  repletive  manner ; 
so  as  to  be  filled. 

Not  in  the  body  repletively.— Summary  of  Du 
Bartas,  p.  291 :  1621. 

Repleviable.  adj.  [Low  Lat.  replegidbilis.~] 
Replevisable. 

Replevin,  v.  a.     Replevy. 

Replevin.  «.  [L.Lat.  plevina ;  replegio  = 
redeem  by  surety.]  Redeliverance  of  any- 
thing detained,  on  security  that  the  right 
to  hold  will  be  tried  by  law  ;  writ  ordering 
the  same. 

An  action  of  replevin  ...  is  the  regular  way  of  con- 
testing the  validity  of  a  distress. — Tomline,  Law 


That  you're  a  beast,  and  turn'd  to  grass, 
Is  no  strange  news,  nor  ever  was : 
At  least  to  me,  who  once,  you  know, 
Did  from  the  pound  replevin  you. 

Butler,  Hudibt-as,  The  Lady's  Answer. 
Replevisable.    adj.  •   [N.Fr.   replevissable.~] 
Capable  of  being  replevined. 

Such  offenders  were  not  replevisable.  —  Sir  M. 
Hale,  History  of  the  Pleas  of  the  Crown. 
Replevy.  v.  a.      Take  back  or  set  at  liberty, 
upon  security,  anything  seized. 
And  yet  not  his,  nor  his  in  equitie, 
But  yours  the  waift  by  high  prerogative : 
Therefore  I  humbly  crave  your  majestie 
It  to  replevie.          Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iv.  12,  31. 
Replication,  s.     [Lat.  replico,  from  plico  - 1 
fold ;     pass.   part,   replicatus ;     replicatio, 
-onisJ] 

1.  Rebound  ;  repercussion.     Rare. 

Tyber  trembled  underneath  his  banks, 
To  hear  the  replication  of  your  sounds. 
Made  in  his  concave  shores. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Caesar,  i.  1. 

2.  Reply ;  answer. 

To  be  demanded  of  a  spunge  what  replication 
should  be  made  by  the  son  of  a  king  f — Shalcespear , 
Hamlet,  iv.  2. 

3.  In   Law.      Exception,    or    answer,   to    a 
defendant's  plea ;  in  Chancery,  complain- 
ant's reply  to  defendant's  answer. 

Reply,  v.  n.  [Fr.  rcpliquer.'\  Answer  ;  make 
a  return  to  an  answer. 

O  man  !  who  art  thou  that repliest against  God? — 
Somana,  ix.  20. 

Would  we  ascend  higher  to  the  rest  of  these  lewd 
persons,  we  should  find  what  reason  Castalio's 
painter  had  to  reply  upon  the  cardinal,  who  blamed 
him  for  putting  a  little  too  much  colour  into  St. 
Peter  and  Paul's  fac^s :  that  it  was  true  in  their 
life-time  they  were  pale  mortified  men  ;  but  that 
since,  they  were  grown  imddy,  by  blushing  at  UK;  sins 
of  their  successors. — BMop  Atterbury,Se)T,iions. 

Reply,  v.  a.     Return  for  an  answer. 
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Perplex'd 
The  tempter  stood,  nor  liad  what  to  re, !//. 

Milton,  Paradise  Hi-gained,  iv. 
His  trembling  tongue  invoked  his  bride; 
With  his  last  voice  '  Eurydice  ! '  he  cry'd: 
*  Eurydice  ! '  the  rocks  and  river  banks  reply'd. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iv.  7ti: 

Reply,  s.    [Fr.  repligue.']     Answer;  retun 
to  an  answer. 

But  now  return, 
And  with  their  faint  reply  this  answer  join. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iii. : 

If  I  sent  him  word,  it  was  not  well  cut ;  he  woul 

send  me  word,  he  cut  it  to  please  himself ...  if  agair 

it  was  not  well  cut,  he  disabled  my  judgement;  tin 

is  called  the  reply  churlish.—/*?.,  As  you  like  it,  v.  4 

To  whom  with  sighs,  Ulysses  gave  reply  • 
Ah,  why  ill-suiting  pastime  must  I  try  ? 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  viii.  le; 

Replyer.    s.      One  who   replies ;    one  win 
makes  a  return  to  an  answer. 

At  an  act  of  the  commencement,  the  answere 
gave  for  his  question,  that  an  aristocracy  was  bette 
than  a  monarchy ;  the  replyer  did  tax  him,  thai 
being  a  private  bred  man,  he  would  give  a  questioi 
of  state :  the  answerer  said,  that  the  replyer  dii 
much  wrong  the  privilege  of  scholars,  who  would  b 
much  streightened  if  they  should  give  question 
of  nothing,  but  such  things  wherein  they  are  prac 
tised ;  and  added,  We  have  heard  yourself  disput 
of  virtue,  which  no  man  will  say  you  put  much  i) 
practice.— .BacoM,  Apophthegms. 

Repolish.  v.  a.     Polish  again. 
A  sundred  clock  is  piecemeal  laid 
Not  to  be  lost,  but  by  the  maker's  hand 
Repolish'd,  without  errour  then  to  stand.     \Donnt 

Report,  v.  a.  [Fr.  rapporter.~\ 

1.  Noise  by  popular  rumour. 

Is  it  upon  record?  or  else  reported  successivel' 
from  age  to  age  P— Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iii.  1.  ' 

Report,  say  they,  and  we  will  report  it.— Jm 
tniah,  xx.  10. 

2.  Give  repute. 

Timotheus  . . .  was  well  reported  of  by  the  bre 
thren. — Acts,  xvi.  1. 

Let  not  a  widow'  be  taken  into  the  number  unde 
threescore  years  old  . . .  well  reported  of  for  gooc 
works.— 1  Timothy,  v.  9. 

3.  Give  an  account  of. 

There  is  a  king  in  Judah;  and  now  shall  it  bi 
reported  to  the  king. — Nehemiah,  vi.  7. 

4.  Return  ;  rebound  ;  give  back ;  echo. 

In  Ticinum  is  a  church  with  windows  only  fron 
above,  that  reporteth  the  voice  thirteen  times)  if  yo> 
stand  by  the  close  end  wall  over  against  the  door.- 
Bacon. 

5.  Take  spoken  words  in  writing,  and  publisl 
the  same. 

A  sketch  of  this  speech  has  been  preserved ;  bit: 
the  whole  debate  was  very  imperfectly  reported.- 
T.  Erskine  May,  Constitutional  History  of  England 
vol.i.  p.  428. 

6.  Refer. 

I  report  the  reader  to  the  Belgian  histories :  h< 
may  see  the  change  of  war  betwixt  these  two  sides 
—Fuller,  Holy  State,  p.  507  :  1«48. 

Report.  A-. 

1.  Rumour;  popular  fame. 

Now  the  report  goes  she  has  all  the  rule  of  hei 
husband's  purse.  —  Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  Q) 
Windsor,  i.  3. 

2.  Repute;  public  character. 

In  all  approving  ourselves  as  the  ministers  ol 
God  ...  by  honour  and  dishonour,  by  evil  report 
and  good  report. — 2  Corinthians,  vi.  4. 
My  body's  mark'd 

With  Roman  swords ;  and  my  report  was  once 
First  with  the  best  of  note. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  iii.  S. 

3.  Account  returned. 

Sea  nymphs  enter  with  the  swelling  tide ; 
From  Thetis  sent  as  spies  to  make  report, 
And  tell  the  wonders  of  her  sov'reigu's  court. 

Waller. 

4.  Account  given  by  lawyers  of  cases,  or,  by 
reporters,  of  debates. 

After  a  man  has  studied  the  general  principles  of 
the  law,  reading  the  reports  of  adjudged  cases  will 
richly  improve  his  mind.—  Watts,  On  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  Mind. 

On  some  later  occasions,  the  reports  of  the  de- 
bates in  both  Houses  have  been  interrupted  from 
the  same  cause.— T.  Erskine  May,  Constitutional 
History  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  429. 

5.  Sound  ;  loud  noise ;  repercussion. 

The  stronger  species  drowneth  the  lesser;  the  re- 
port  of  an  ordnance,  the  voice. — Bacon,  Natural 
and  Experimental  History. 

The  lashing  billows  make  a  long  report, 
And  beat  her  sides.  Dryden,  Translation  from 

Ovid,  Ceyx  and  Alcyone. 


Reporter,  s.     One  who  reports. 

1.  Relater  ;  one  who  gives  an  account. 

There  she  appeared;  or  my  reporter  devised  wel 
for  her.  —  Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  2. 

Rumours  were  raised  of  great  discord  among  th< 
nobility;  for  this  cause  the  lords  assembled  gave 
onlcr  to  apprehend  the  reporters  of  these  surmises 
—Sir  J.  J/nyward. 

If  1  had  known  a  thing  they  concealed,  I  shoul 
never  be  the  reporter  of  it.  —  Pope. 

2.  One  who  draws  up  reports  of  adjudgec 
cases,  or  of  debates  in  parliament. 

James  the  first,  at  the  instance  of  lord  Bacon,  ap 
pointed  two  reporters  with  a  handsome  stipend.  — 
Sir  W.  lilackstone,  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of 
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But  reporters  were  still  bes-t 
culties,  to  be  able  to  collect  acc 
debates.—  7'.  Erski 


1 1  with  too  many  rtiffi- 
oie  to  coneci  accurate  accounts  of  the 
uto.^v.o.     ., .  J!rskine  May,  Constitutional  History 
of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  427. 
*  Reporting:,  verbal  abs.   Making  reports  (fifth 
sense  of  the  verb). 

Fragments  of  his  [Lord  Chatham's]  speeches  have 
been  handed  down  to  us,  but  these  bear  so  very 
small  a  proportion  to  the  prodigious  fame  which  h 
eloquence  has  left  behind  it,  that  far  more  is  man 
festly  lost  than  has  reached  us  ;  while  of  his  \vritte 
compositions,  but  a  few  letters  have  hitherto  bee 
given  to  the  world.  The  imperfect  state  of  parliamei 
tary  reporting  in  his  day  is  the  great  cause  of  th 
blank.  —  Lord  Brougham,  Historical  Sketches  of 
Statesmen  during  the  Reign  of  George  I  [I.,  Lord 
Chat/tam. 

Parliament,  as  well  as  the  public,  has  since  pro- 
fited by  every  facility  which  has  been  aiforded  to 
reporting — nor  was  this  the  only  impediment  to 
reporting. — T.  Erskine  May,  Constitutional  History 
of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  427. 

Reportingly.  adv.     By  common  fame. 

Others  say  thou  dost  deserve ;  and  I 
Believe  it  better  than  reportingly. 

Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iii.  1. 

Reposal,  s. 

1.  Act  of  reposing. 

Dost  thou  think, 

If  I  would  stand  against  thee,  would  the  reposal 
Of  any  trust,  virtue,  or  worth  in  thee, 
Make  thy  words  faith'd? 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  1. 

2.  That  on  which  a  person  reposes. 

His  chief  pillow  arid  reposal. — Burton,  Anatomy 
of  ifelancholy,  p.  S3. 

Reposance.  s.    Reliance.    Rare. 

See  what  sweet 
Reposance  heaven  can  beget. 

Jr.  Hall,  Poems,  p.  92  :  1646. 
Repose,  v.  a.  [Fr.  reposer.'] 

1.  Lay  to  rest. 

Rome's  readiest  champions,  repose  you  here, 
Secure  from  worldly  chances  and  mishaps; 
Here  lurks  no  treason,  here  no  envy  swells. 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  i.  2. 
Have  ye  chos'n  this  place, 
After  the  toil  of  battle,  to  repose 
Your  wearied  virtue  ?   Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  318. 

2.  Place  as  in  confidence  or  trust :  (with  on 
or  in). 

1  repose  upon  your  management,  what  is  dearest 
to  me,  my  fame.— Dryden,  Preface  to  Annus  Mira- 
bilis. 

That  prince  was  conscious  of  his  own  integrity  in 
the  service  of  God,  and  relied  on  this  as  a  founda- 
tion for  that  trust  he  reposed  in  him,  to  deliver  him 
out  of  his  distresses. — Rogers. 
!.  Lodge ;  lay  up. 

Pebbles,  reposed  in  those  cliffs  amongst  the  earth, 
being  not  so  dissoluble  and  more  bulky,  are  left 
behind.—  Woodward. 
Repose,  v.  n. 
I .  Sleep  ;  be  at  rest. 

Within  a  thicket  I  reposed;  when  round 
I  ruffled  up  fall'n  leaves  in  heap  ;  and  found, 
Let  fall  from  heaven,  a  sleep  interminate. 

Chapman,, 
i.  Rest  iii  confidence :  (with  on). 

And,  for  the  days  are  dangerous  to  pass, 
I  do  desire  thy  worthy  company, 
Upon  whose  faith  and  honour  i  repose. 

Sttakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  3. 
Repose,  s.     [Fr.  repos.~] 
i.  Sleep;  rest ;  quiet. 

Merciful  powers ! 

Restrain  me  in  the  cursed  thoughts,  that  nature 
Gives  way  to'  in  repose.     Sliakespear,  Macbeth,  ii.  1. 

The  hour 

Of  night,  and  of  all  things  now  retired  to  rest, 
Mmds  us  of  like  repose. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  610. 
I  all  the  livelong  day 
Consume  in  meditation  deep,  recluse 
From  human  converse;  nor  at  shut  of  eve 
Enjoy  repose.  J.  Philips,  Cyder,  i.  305. 
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2.  Cause  of  rest. 

After  great  lights  must  be  (Treat  shadows,  which 
we  call  reposes-,  because  in  reality  the  Might  would 
be  tired,  if  attracted  by  a  continuity  of  (flittering 
objects. — Dryden,  Translation  of  Dufresnoy's  Art 
of  Painting. 

3.  In  Painting.     See  extract. 

Repose,  or  quietness,  is  applied  to  a  picture,  when 
the  whole   is    harmonious ;    when    nothing  glares 
either  in  the  shade,  light,  or  colouring. — Gilpin. 
Reposedness.  *.      Attribute  suggested   by 
Reposed;  state  of  being  at  rest. 

With  wondrous  reposedness  of  mind,  and  gentle 
words,  Reputation  answered.— Translation  of  Boc- 
calini,  p.  104:  16:16. 

Reposeful,  adj.  Adapted  for  repose :  (in 
the  extract  applied  to  a  person  in  whom 
trust  might  be  reposed). 

I  know  not  where  else  she  can  picke  out  a  fast 
friend,  or  reposefull  confident  of  such  reciprocalle 
interest.— Hotceil,  Vocall  Forrest,  28.  (Ord  MS.; 

Reposit.  v.  a.  [Lat.  repositus,  pass.  part,  of 
pono  =  I  put ;  positio,  -onis.']  Lay  up  ; 
lodge  as  in  a  place  of  safety. 

Others  reposit  their  young  in  holes,  and  secure 
themselves  also  therein,  because  such  security  is 
wanting,  their  lives  being  sought. — Derham,  Phy- 
sico-Theology, 

Reposition,  s. 

1.  Act  of  laying  up  in  a  place  of  safety. 

That  age  [youth]  which  is  not  capable  of  observa- 
tion, careless  of  reposition. — Bishop  Hall,  Quo 
Vadis  7 

2.  Act  of  replacing;. 

Being  satisfied  in  the  reposition  of  the  bone,  take 
care  to  keep  it  so  by  deligation. —  Wiseman,  Sur- 
gery. 

Repository,  s.  [Lat.  reponitorium.~\  Place 
where  anything  is  safely  laid  up,  or  laid  up 
for  keeping. 

The  mind  of  man,  not  being  capable  of  having 
many  ideas  under  view  at  once,  it  was  necessary  to 
have  a  repository  to  lay  up  those  ideas. — Locke. 

He  can  take  a  body  to  pieces,  and  dispose  of  them, 
to  us  not  without  the  appearance  of  irretrievable 
confusion,  but  with  respect  to  his  own  knowledge, 
into  the  most  regular  and  methodical  repositories. — 
Eogers,  Sermons. 

As  the  title  of  a  booh. 

[Cowper's]  famous  History  of  JohnGilpin  appeared 
the  following  year,  without  his  name,  in  a  publica- 
tion called  The  Repository.— Craik,  History  of  Eng- 
lish Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  852. 

As  a  shop. 

She  writes  out  a  little  card  in  her  neatest  hand, 
and  after  long  thought  and  labour  of  composition  ; 
in  which  the  public  is  informed  that '  A  Lady  who 
has  some  time  at  her  disposal,  wishes  to  undertake 
the  education  of  some  little  girls,  whom  she  would 
instruct  in  English,  in  French,  in  Geography,  in  His- 
tory, and  in  Music— address  A.  O.,  at  Mr.  Brown's ; ' 
and  she  confides  the  card  to  the  gentleman  of  the 
Fine  Art  Repository,  who  consents  to  allow  it  to  lie 
upon  the  counter,  where  it  grows  dingy  and  flyblown. 
Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair. 

Repossess,  v.  a.     Possess  again. 

How  comes  it  now,  that  almost  all  that  realm  is 
repossessed  of  them  ?— Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of 
Ireland. 

Her  suit  is  now  to  repossess  those  lands, 
Which  we  injustice  cannot  well  deny. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  III.  iii.  2. 
Repossession,  s.     Act  of  possessing  again. 

Whoso  hath  been  robbed,  or  spoiled,  of  his  lands 
or  goods,  may  lawf'ully  seek  repossession  by  force ; 
yet  so,  as  before  any  force  be  used,  he  first  civilly 
seek  restitution.— Sir  W.  Raleigh,  Arts  of  Empire, 
Of  War,  Defence,  and  Invasion,  ch.  xxi. 
Repour.  v.  a.  Pour  anew. 

The  horrid  noise  amazed  the  silent  night, 
Repouring  downe  blacke  darknesse  from  the  skie. 
Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  832. 
Reprehend,  v.  a.     [Lat.  reprehendo.~] 
L  Reprove ;  chide. 

All  as  before  his  sight,  whose  presence  to  offend 
with  any  the  least  unseemliness,  we  would  be  surely 
as  loth  as  they,  who  most  reprehend  or  deride  what 
they  do.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Pardon  me  for  reprehending  thee, 
For  thou  hast  done  a  charitable  deed. 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  iii.  2. 
They  like  dumb  statues  stared  ; 
Which  when  1  saw,  1  reprehended  them ; 
And  ask'd  the  mayor,  what  meant  this  wilful  silence  P 
Id.,  Richard  III.  iii.  7. 
2.  Blame ;  censure. 

He  could  not  reprehend  the  fight,  so  many  strew'd 
the  ground.  Chapman. 

I  nor  advise,  nor  reprehend  the  choice 
Of  Mai-cley-hilL  J.  Philips,  Cyder,  i.  78. 

5  D  2 
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3.  Convict  of  fallacy. 

Tliis  colour  will  be  reprehended  or  encountered, 
by  imputing  to  all  excellencies  in  compositions  a 
kind  of  poverty. — Bacon. 

4.  Charge  with  a  fault :  (with  of  before  the 
crime). 

Aristippus,  being  reprehended  n/lmury,  by  one 
that  was  not  rich,  for  that  ho  gave  su  crowns  for  a 
small  lish,  answered,  Why,  what  would  you  have 
given?  the  other  said,  Some  twelve  pence:  Aristip- 
pus said  ajrain,  And  six  crowns  is  no  more  with  me. 
— Jiaeon,  Apophthegms. 

Reprehend  er.  s.  One  who  reprehends ; 
blamer;  censurer. 

These  fervent  reprehenders  of  things,  established 
by  publick  authority,  are  always  confident  and  bold- 
spirited  men ;  but  their  confidence  for  the  most  part 
ariseth  from  too  much  credit  given  to  their  own  wits, 
for  which  cause  they  are  seldom  free  from  errours. 
— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  b.  v. 

Reprehensible,  adj.  Blamable ;  culpable; 
censurable. 

When  three  years  had  elapsed  after  the  dissolution 
of  the  Parliament  which  sate  at  Oxford,  no  writs  were 
issued  for  an  election.  This  infraction  of  the  con- 
stitution was  the  more  reprehensible,  because  the 
king  had  little  reason  to  fear  a  meeting  with  a  new 
House  of  Commons.— Macaulay,  History  of  Eng- 
land, ch.  ii. 

Reprehensibleness.  s.  Attribute  suggested 
by  Reprehensible;  blamablei.  ess ;  cul- 
pableness. 

Reprehensibly.    adv.      In   a  reprehensible 

manner ;  blamably  ;  culpably. 
Reprehension,  s.     [Lat.  reprehensio,  •onis.'] 
Reproof;  open  blame. 

To  a  heart  fully  resolute,  counsel  is  tedious,  but 
reprehension  is  loathsome.— Bacon. 

There  is  likewise  due  to  the  publick  a  civil  repre- 
hensionof  advocates,  where  there  appeareth  cunnin; 
counsel,  gross  neglect,  and  slight  information.— 
Bacon,  Essays. 

The  admonitions,  fraternal  or  paternal,  of  his 
fellow-christians,  or  the  governors  of  the  church, 
then  more  public  reprehensions  and  increpations.— 
Hammond. 

What  effect  can  that  man  hope  from  his  most 
zealous  reprehensions,  who  lays  himself  open  to  re- 
criminations.—Dr.  H.  More,  Government  of  the 
Tongue. 

Reprehensive.  adj.  Given  to,  containing, 
reproof. 

By  a  reprehensiye  shortness,  he  [Christ]  both 
clears  the  man's  innocence,  and  vindicates  God's 
proceedings. — South,  Sermons,  viii.  2U9. 

Reprehensory.  adj.     Reprehensive. 

More  years  than  I  have  any  delight  to  reckon, 
have  past  since  you  and  I  saw  one  another ;  of  this, 
however,  there  is  no  reason  for  making  any  repre- 
hensory  complaint.— Johnson,  To  Dr.  Beattie,  in. 
Boswell's  Life,  178U.  (Ord  MS.) 

Represent,  v.  a.  [Lat.  reprcesento  ;  Fr.  re- 
presenter."] 

1.  Exhibit,  as  if  the  thing  exhibited  were 
present. 

Before  him  burn 

Seven  lamps,  as  in  a  zodiac  representing 
The  heavenly  fires.     Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  254. 

2.  Describe;  show  in  any  particular  charac- 
ter. 

This  bank  is  thought  the  greatest  load  on  the 
Genoese,  and  the  managers  of  it  have  been  repre- 
sented as  a  second  kind  of  senate. — Addison,  Travels 
in  Italy. 

3.  Fill  the  place  of  another  by  a  vicarious 
character ;   personate :    (as,   '  The  parlia- 
ment represents  the  people '). 

4.  Exhibit ;   show :    (as,  '  The  tragedy  was 
represented  very  skilfully '). 

5.  Show  by  modest  arguments  or  narrations. 

One  of  his  cardinals  admonished  him  against  that 
unskilful  piece  of  ingenuity,  by  representing  to  him 
that  no  reformation  could  be  made,  which  would 
not  notably  diminish  the  rents  of  the  church. — Dr. 
H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

Representable.  adj.  Capable  of  being  re- 
presented. 

The  perfections  of  God  are  not  representable  by 
any  created  being  in  a  true  propriety  of  their  nature. 
— Sir  M.  Hale,  Origination  of  Mankind.  (Ord 
MS.) 

Representance.  s.  Representation :  (the 
latter  being  the  commoner  word). 

The."  sttirin  foolishly,  that  the  images  and  like- 
ucsst:  iliey  Irsmrj  of  stone,  or  of  wood,  are  the  •-  - 
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presentances  and  forms  of  those  who  have  brought 
something  profitable,  by  their  inventions,  to  the 
common  use  of  their  living. — Donne,  History  of  the 
Septuagint,  p.  93. 

Representant.  s.  One  exercising  the  vica- 
rious power  given  by  another:  (Repre- 
sentative commoner). 

There  is  expected  the  count  Henry  of  Nassau  to 
be  at  the  said  solemnity,  as  tre  representant  of  his 
brother.— Sir  H.  Wotton,  Remains,  p.  279. 

Representation,  s. 

1.  Image ;  likeness. 

If  images  are  worshipped,  it  must  be  as  gods, 
which  Celsus  denied,  or  as  representations  of  God; 
which  cannot  be,  because  God  is  invisible  and  in- 
corporeal.— Bislwp  Stilling/fleet. 

2.  Act  of  supporting  a  vicarious  character ; 
acting  for  others  by  deputation. 

The  reform  in  representation  he  uniformly  op- 
posed.— Burke. 

A  volume  devoted  to  explaining  what  the  writer 
means  by  civilization,  does  not  raise  so  vivid  a  con- 
ception of  it  as  the  single  expression,  that  civiliza- 
tion is  a  different  thing  from  cultivation ;  the  com- 
pactness of  that  brief  designation  for  the  contrasted 
quality  being  an  equivalent  for  a  long  discussion. 
So,  if  we  would  impress  forcibly  upon  the  under- 
standing and  memory  the  distinction  between  the 
two  different  conceptions  of  a  representative  govern- 
ment, we  cannot  more  effectually  do  so  than  by 
saying  that  delegation  is  not  representation. — J.  S. 
Mill,  System  of  Logic,  pt.  iv.  ch.  vi.  §  3. 

3.  Respectful  declaration :  (as,  '  A  represen- 
tation of  these  circumstances  was  laid  be- 
fore the  minister'). 

4.  Public  exhibition. 

The  spectators  are  secured,  that  their  poet  shall 
not  juggle  or  put  upon  them  in  the  matter  of  place, 
and  time,  other  than  is  just  and  reasonable  for  the 
representation.— Symer,  On  Tragedy,  p.  2. 

Representative,  adj. 

\ .  Exhibiting  a  similitude. 

They  relieve  themselves  with  this  distinction,  and 
yet  own  the  legal  sacrifices,  though  representative, 
to  be  proper  and  real.— Bislwp  Atterbury. 

2.  Bearing  the  character  or  power  of  an- 
other. 

This  counsel  of  four  hundred  was  chosen,  one 
hundred  out  of  each  tribe,  and  seems  to  have  been 
a  body  representative  of  the  people;  though  the 
people  collective  reserved  a  share  of  power.— Swift. 

3.  Typical. 

No  one  human  being  can  be  completely  the  re- 
presentative man  of  his  race. — Palgrave. 
Representative,  s. 

1.  One  exhibiting  the  likeness  of  another. 

A  statue  of  rumour  whispering  an  idiot  in  the 
ear,  who  was  the  representative  of  credulity. — Ad- 
dison,  Freeholder. 

2.  One  exercising  the  vicarious  power  given 
by  another. 

I  wish  the  welfare  of  my  country;  and  my  morals 
and  politicks  teach  me  to  leave  all  that  to  be  adjusted 
by  our  representatives  above,  and  to  divine  provi- 
dence.— Blount,  Letter  to  Pope. 

Near  observers  could  perceive  that,  though  the 
representatives  of  the  nation  were  as  a  body  zealous 
for  civil  liberty  and  for  the  Protestant  religion,  and 
though  they  were  prepared  to  endure  every  thing 
rather  than  see  their  country  again  reduced  to  vas- 
salage, they  were  anxious  and  dispirited.— Macaulay, 
History  of  England,  ch.  Mi. 

3.  That  by  which  anything  is  shown. 

Difflru'lty  must  cumber  this  doctrine,  which  sup- 
poses that  the  perfections  of  God  are  the  repre- 
sentatives to  us,  of  whatever  we  perceive  in  the 
creatures. — Locke. 

Representatively,  adv.  In  a  representative 
manner. 

1 .  In  the  character  of  another ;  by  a  repre- 
sentative. 

Having  sustained  the  brunt  of  God's  displeasure 
our  Lord  was  solemnly  reinstated  in  favour;  and 
we  representatively,  or  virtually  in  him.— Barrow, 
Sermons,  vol.  ii.  serm.  xxx. 

2.  Vicariously ;  by  legal  delegacy. 

This  alteration  . . .  was  brought  in  peaceable  and 
orderly  proceeding,  by  general  consent  of  the  realm 
representatively  assembled  in  parliament. — Sir  E. 
Sandys,  State  of  Religion. 

Representer.  s.     One  who,  that  which,  re- 
presents. 
1.  One  who  shows  or  exhibits. 

Where  the  real  works  of  nature,  or  veritable  acts 
of  story  are  to  be  described,  art,  being  but  the  imi- 
tator or  secondary  representer,  must  not  vary  from 
the  verity.— Sir  T.  Browne. 
75G 
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2.  One  who  bears  a  vicarious  character ;  one 
who  acts  for  another  by  deputation. 

My  muse  officious  ventures 
On  the  nation's  representers.  Swift, 

Representment.  s.  Image  or  idea  pro- 
posed, as  exhibiting  the  likeness  of  some- 
thing ;  representation  :  (the  latter  being 
the  commoner  word). 

When  it  is  blessed,  some  believe  it  to  be  the  natural 
body  of  Christ ;  others,  the  blessings  of  Christ,  his 
passion  in  representment,  and  his  grace  in  real  ex- 
hibition.— Jeremy  Taylor. 

We  have  met  with  some,  whose  reals  made  good 
their  representments. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Er- 
rours. 

Repress,  o .  a.  [Lat.  represnus,  pass.  part,  of 
reprimo  (premo  =  I  press)  ;  repressio, 
-onis.']  Crush ;  put  down  ;  subdue. 

Discontents  and  ill  blood  having  used  always  to 
repress  and  appease  in  person,  he  was  loth  they 
should  find  him  beyond  sea.— Bacon,  History  of  the 
Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

Some,  taking  dangers  to  be  the  only  remedy 
against  dangers,  endeavoured  to  set  up  the  sedition 
again,  but  they  were  speedily  repressed,  and  thereby 
the  sedition  suppressed  wholly. — Sir  J.  Hayward. 

Such  kings 
Favour  the  innocent,  repress  the  bold.         Waller. 

How  can  I 

Repress  the  horror  of  my  thoughts,  which  fly 
The  sad  remembrance  P 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Destruction  of  Troy. 
Thus  long  succeeding  criticks  justly  reign'd, 
Licence  repress'd,  and  useful  laws  ordain'd: 
Learning  and  Borne  alike  in  empire  grew. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  iii.  681. 
Repression,  s.     Act  of  repressing. 

No  declaration  from  myself  could  take  place,  for 
the  due  repression  of  these  tumults. — Eikon  Basi- 
like. 

Repressive,  adj.  Having  power  to  repress ; 
acting  to  repress. 

It  was  now  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  repres- 
sive measures.  —  Macaulay,  History  of  England, 
ch.  x. 
Reprieval.  s.     Respite. 

His  [the  sailor's]  sleeps  are  but  reprievals  of  his 
dangers ;  and  when  he  wakes,  'tis  the  next  stage  to 
dying. — Sir  T.  Overbury,  Characters,  G.  7. 

Reprieve,  v.  a.  [  ?  ]  Respite  after  sen- 
tence of  death  ;  give  a  respite. 

He  cannot  thrive, 

Unless  her  prayers,  whom  heaven  delights  to  hear, 
And  loves  to  grant,  reprieve  him  from  the  wrath 
Of  greatest  justice. 

Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  iii.  4. 
Die !  perish  !  might  but  my  bending  down 
Reprieve  thee  from  thy  fate,  it  should  go  on. 

Id.,  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  1. 
Company,  though  it  may  reprieve  a  man  from  his 
melancholy,  yet  cannot  secure  him  from  his  con- 
science.— South,  Sermons. 

Haying  been  condemned  for  his  part  in  the  late 
rebellion,  his  majesty  had  been  pleased  to  reprieve 
him,  with  several  of  his  friends,  in  order  to  give 
them  their  lives.— Addison. 

He  reprieves  the  sinner  from  time  to  time,  and 
continues  and  heaps  on  him  the  favours  of  his 
providence,  in  hopes  that,  by  an  act  of  clemency 
so  undeserved,  he  may  prevail  on  his  gratitude  and 
repentance.— Rogers,  Sermons. 

Reprieve,  s.  Respite  after  sentence  of 
death. 

In  his  reprieve  he  may  be  so  fitted, 
That  his  soul  sicken  not. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  4. 

I  hope  it  is  some  pardon  or  reprieve 
For  Claudio.  Ibid.  iv.  2. 

The  morning  sir  John  Hotham  was  to  die,  a  re- 
prieve was  sent  to  suspend  the  execution  for  three 
days.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Re- 
bellion. 

All  that  I  ask,  is  but  a  short  reprieve, 
Till  I  forget  to  love,  and  learn  to  grieve. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Passion  of  Dido. 
Reprimand,  v.  a.  [Yr.'reprimander.]  Chide; 
check ;  reprehend  ;  reprove. 

Germanicus  was  severely  reprimanded  by  Tibe- 
rius, for  travelling  into  Egypt  without  his  permis- 
sion.— Arbuthnot. 

They  saw  their  eldest  sister  once  brought  to  her 
tears,  and  her  perverseness  severely  reprimanded. — 
Law. 
Reprimand,  s.     Reproof;  reprehension. 

He  enquires  how  such  an  one's  wife  or  son  do, 
whom  he  does  not  see  at  church  ;  which  is  under- 
stood as  a  secret  reprimand  to  the  person  absent. — 
Addison,  Spectator. 

His  letter  is  that  of  a  superior,  under  the  guise  of 

the  lowest  humility,  dictating  what  is  irrefragably 

right ;  in  its  address  it  is  the  supplication  of'a  suitor; 

in  its  substance,  in  its  spirit,  a  lofty  reprimand. — 

•  Miliuan,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  viii.  ch.  iv. 
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Reprint,  v.  a. 

I.  Renew  the  impression  of  anything. 

The  business  of  redemption  is  to  rub  over  t 
defaced  copy  of  creation,  to  reprint  God's  ima 
upon  the  soul,  and  to  set  forth  nature  in  a  secoi 
and  a  fairer  edition. — South, Sermons. 
•2.  Print  a  new  edition. 

My  bookseller  is  reprinting  the  Essay  on  Criticis- 
Pope. 

Reprint,  s.    Reimpression. 
Reprisal,  s.     Something  seized  by  way 
retaliation  for  robbery  or  injury,  especial 
in  the  way  of  the  Recaption  of  vesse 
under  Letters  of  Marque. 

The  English  had  great  advantage  in  value  of  i 
prisals,  as  being  more  strong  and  active  at  sea, 
Sir  J.  Hay  ward. 

Sense  must  sure  thy  safest  plunder  be, 
Since  no  reprisals  can  be  made  on  thee.       Dors, 

Reprise,  s.     [Fr.] 

1.  Act  of  taking  something  in  retaliation 
injury. 

Your  care  about  your  banks  infers  a  fear 
Of  threatening  floods  and  inundations  near ; 
If  so,  a  just  reprise  would  only  be 
Of  what  the  land  usurp'd  upon  the  sea.        Drydt 

2.  In   Law.       Annual  deduction,   or  dut 
paid  out  of  a  manor  or  lands. 

Reprise,  v.  a. 

1.  Take  again. 

Forthy  he,  gan  some  other  wayes  advize 
How  to  take  life  from  that  dead-living  swayne, 
Whom  still  he  marked  freshly  to  arise 
From  th"  earth,  and  from  her  womb  new  spirits 
reprize.          Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  ii.  11, 

You  shall  read  of  one  town  taken  by  a  boat 
turfs,  and  reprized  many  yeers  afterwards  by  a  b< 
of  fagots.— Ho  well,  Instructions  for  Foreign  Trm 
p.  163 :  1642. 

2.  Recompense ;  pay  in  any  manner. 

If  any  of  the  lands  so  granted  by  his  maje; 
should  be  otherwise  decreed,  his  majesty's  gran 
should  be  reprised  with  other  lands.  —  Grant, 
Lord  Clarendon's  Life,  ii.  252. 

Reprivate.  s.     A  coined  word  to  match, 
contrast,  with  Republic;  number  one, 

The  world  is  full  of  vanity ;  and  fond  fools 
Promise  themselves  a  name  from  building  churcl 
Or  anything  that  tends  to  the  republic ; 
'Tis  the  reprivate  that  I  study  for. 

Randolph,  The  Muses'  Looking  Glass,  iii 

(Rich.)     ' 
Reproach,  v.  a.     [Fr.  reprocher."] 

1.  Censure  in  opprobrious  terms,  as  a  crin 

The  French  writers  do  not  burden  themselves 
much  with  plot,  which  has  been  reproached  to  tb 
as  a  fault. — Dryden. 

Mezentius  . . .  with  his  ardour  warm'd 
His   fainting   friends,  reproach'd  their  shame 

flight, 
Repell'd  the  victors. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  JSneiA,  x. : 

2.  Charge  with  a  fault  in  severe  language. 

If  ye  be  reproached  for  the  name  of  Christ,  haj 
are  ye.— 1  Peter,  iv.  14. 

3.  Upbraid  in  general. 

The  very  regret  of  being  surpassed  in  anyvaliu 
quality,  by  a  person  of  the  same  abilities  with  c 
selves,  will  reproach  our  own  laziness,  and  e 
shame  us  into  imitation. — Rogers. 

Reproach,    s.       [Fr.  reproche.~\      Censu: 
infamy ;  shame, 

With  his  reproach  and  odious  menaces, 
The  knight  emboiling  in  his  haughty  heart, 
Knit  all  his  forces.  Spen 

If  black  scandal  or  fouWaced  reproach 
Attend  the  sequel  of  your  imposition, 
Your  mere  enforcement  shall  acquittance  me. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  ii 

Thou,  for  the  testimony  of  truth,  hast  borne 
Universal  reproach.     Milton,  Paradise  Lost,vi 

Reproachable.  adj.    Capable  of  being,  lia 
to  be,  reproached  ;  less  properly,  as  in 
extract,  reproaching;  opprobrious;  sc 
rilous. 

Catullus  the  poet  wrote  againste  him  [Jul.  Caei 
contumelious  or  reproachable  verses. — Sir  T.  El 
The  Governour,  fol.  170.  b. 

Reproachful,  adj.  • 

1.  Scurrilous;  opprobrious. 

O  monstrous !  what  reproachful  words  are  th> 
Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus, 
I  have  sheathed 

My  rapier  in  his  bosom,  and  withal 
Thrust  these  reproachful  speeches  down  his  tin  • 

Ihid.    • 
An  advocate  may  be  punished  for  repruauhjul  • 
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puasre.  in  respect  of  the  parties  in  suit.— Ayliffe, 
I' <(i-<  rgon  Juris  Canonici. 
2.  Shameful  ;  infamous  ;  vile. 

To  make  religion  a  stratagem  to  undermine  go- 
vernment, is  contrary  to  this  superstructure,  most 
scandalous  and  reproachful  to  Christianity.— Ham- 
mond, On  fundamentals. 

Thy  punishment 

He  shall  endure,  by  coming  in  the  flesh 
To  a  reproachful  life  and  cursed  death. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  404. 

Reproachfully,  adv.    In  a  reproachful  man - 
ner;  opprobriously;  ignominiously ;  scur- 

rilously. 

I  will  that  the  younger  women  marry,  and  give 
none  occasion  to  the  adversary  to  speak  reproach- 
/K//.I/.— 1  Timothy,  v.  14. 

Shall  I  then  be  used  reproachfully.' 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  ri.  4. 
Reprobate,  adj.      [Lat.  rtprobatus  J]      Lost 
to  virtue  ;  lost  to  grace ;  abandoned. 

They  profess  that  they  know  God ;  but  in  works 
they  il'eny  him,  being  abominable,  and  disobedient, 
ami  unto  every  good  work  reprobate.— Titus,  i.  16. 

Strength  and  art  are  easily  outdone 
Bv  spirits  reprobate.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  696. 
'Goit  forbid,  that  every  single  commission  of  a  sin, 
though  great  for  its  kind,  and  withal  acted  against 
conscience,  for  its  aggravation,  should  so  far  deprave 
the  soul,  and  bring  it  to  such  a  reprobate  condition, 
as  to  take  pleasure  in  other  men's  sins.—  South,  Ser- 
mons.  . 

If  there  is  any  poor  man  or  woman,  that  is  more 
than  ordinarily  wicked  and  reprobate,  Miranda  has 
her  eye  upon  them.— Law. 

Reprobate,  s.     One  lost  to  virtue ;  wretch 
abandoned  to  wickedness. 

What  if  we  omit 
This  reprobate,  till  he  were  well  inclined? 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  3. 
I  acknowledge  myself  for  a  reprobate,  a  villain,  a 
traitor  to  the  king,  and  the  most  unworthy  man  . 
that  ever  lived.— Sir  W.  Rfileigh. 

All  the  saints  have  profited  by  tribulations :  and 
they  tnat  could  not  bear  temptations  became  repro- 
bates.—Jeremy  Taylor. 

Reprobate,  v.  a.      [Lat.    reprobalus,    pass, 
part,  of  reprobo  ;  reprobatio,  -onis.] 

1.  Disallow ;  reject. 

Such  an  answer  as  this  is  reprobated  and  disal- 
lowed of  in  law ;  I  do  not  believe  it,  unless  the  deed 
»]>\)>"M-*.—At/liffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

2.  Abandon  to  wickedness  and  eternal  de- 
struction.' 

What  should  make  it  necessary  for  him  to  repent 
and  amend,  who  either  without  respect  to  any  de- 
gree of  amendment  is  supposed  to  be  elected  to 
eternal  bliss,  or  without  respect  to  sin,  to  be  irre- 
versibly reprobated  ! — Hammond. 

3.  Abandon  to  his  sentence,  without  hope  of 
pardon. 

Reprobated,  part.  adj.     Abandoned. 

A  reprobated  hardness  of  heart  does  them  the 
office  of  philosophy  towards  a  contempt  of  death. — 
Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Drive  him  out 

To  reprobated  exile  round  the  world, 
A  caitive  vagabond,  abhorr'd,  accursed.    Southerne. 
Reprobater.  s.     One  who  reprobates. 

John,  duke  of  Argyle,  the  patriotic  reprobater  of 
French  modes. — Noble,  Continuation  of  Granger, 
iii.  490. 
Reprobation,  s. 

1.  Act  of  abandoning  or  state  of  being  aban- 
doned to  eternal  destruction  ;  the  contrary 
to  election. 

This  sitdit  would  make  him  do  a  desperate  turn ; 
Yea  curse  his  better  angel  from  his  side, 
And  fall  to  reprobation.      Shakespear,  Othello,  v.  2. 

This  is  no  foundation  of  discriminating  grace,  or 
consequently  fruit  of  election  and  reprobation. — 
Hammond. 

Though  some  words  may  be  accommodated  to 
God's  predestination,  yet  it  is  the  scope  of  that  text 
to  treat  of  the  reprobation  of  any  man  to  hell-fire. 
— Bishop  Bramhall,  Answer  to  Hobbes. 

God,  upon  a  true  repentance,  is  not  so  fatally  tied 
to  the  spindle  of  absolute  reprobation,  as  not  to 
keep  his  promise,  and  seal  merciful  pardons. — 
Maine. 

2.  Condemnatory  sentence. 

You  are  empowered  to  give  the  final  decision  of 
wit,  to  put  your  stamp  on  all  that  ought  to  pass  for 
current,  and  set  a  brand  of  reprobation  on  clipt 
poetry  and  false  coin. — Dryden. 
Reprobationer.  s.  One  who  abandons 
others  to  reprobation. 

Let  them  take  heed,  that  they  mistake  not  their 
own  fierce  temper  for  the  mind  of  God. .  .  .  I5ut  I 
ni-ver  Knew  any  of  the  Geneva  or  Scotch  model, 
which  sort  of  sanctified  reprobationers  we  abound 
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with,  either  use  or  like  this  way  of  preaching:  in  my 
life;  but  generally  whips  and  scorpions,  wrath  anil 
vengeance,  lire  and  brimstone,  made  both  top  and 
bottom,  front  and  rear,  first  and  last,  of  all  their 
discourses. — South,  Sermons,  iii.  429. 

Reproduce,  v.  a.  Produce  again ;  produce 
anew. 

If  horse-dung  reproducefh  oats,  it  will  not  be  ea- 
sily determined  where  the  power  of  generation 
ceaseth. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

Those  colours  are  unchangeable,  and  whenever 
all  those  rays  with  those  their  colours  are  mixed 
again,  they  reproduce  the  same  white  light  as  be- 
fore.— Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 

Reproducer,  s.     One  who  reproduces. 

I  speak  of  Charles  Townshend,  officially  the  re- 
producer of  this  fatal  scheme  ;  whom  I  cannot  even 
now  remember  without  some  degree  of  sensibility. 
In  truth,  he  was  the  delight  and  ornament  of  this 
house,  and  the  charm  of  every  private  society  which 
he  honoured  with  his  presence.— Burke,  Speech  on 
American  Taxation. 

The  abhorrence  of  mere  individual  will  as  such, 
which  properly  belongs  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
which  renders  her  odious  or  unattractive  to  turbu- 
lent spirits,  has  a  beautiful  effect  upon  the  chast- 
ened mind,  and  presents  man  before  God  in  the  atti- 
tude which  befits  him,  not  as  a  creator,  or  an  in- 
ventor, or  even  a  reproducer,  of  a  system,  upon 
which  he  shall  read  Self  everywhere  or  anywhere 
inscribed,  but  as  a  recipient  of  pure  bounty  and 
compassion. — Gladstone,  The  State  in  its  Relations 
with  the  Church,  ch.  iv. 

Reproduction,  s.     Act  of  producing  anew. 

I  am  about  to  attempt  a  reproduction  in  vitriol, 
in  which  it  seems  not  unlikely  to  be  performable. — 
Boyle. 

Numerous  examples  are  perpetually  occurring,  in 
which  the  attentive  observer  of  nature  may  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  mysterious  connection  whicn  subsists 
between  the  organs  of  nutrition  and  reproduction, 
in  plants.— Henslow,  Principles  of  Descriptive  and 
Physiological  Botany,  sect.  i.  ch.  iv. 

Reproof,  s. 

1.  Blame  to  the  face;  reprehension. 

Good  Sir  John,  as  you  have  one  eye  upon  my 
follies,  turn  another  into  the  register  of  your  own, 
that  I  may  pass  with  a  reproof  the  easier. — Shake- 
spear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 

From  thee  I  can  and  must  submiss  endure 
Check  or  reproof, 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  i.  476. 

Fear  not  the  anger  of  the  wise  to  raise ; 
Those  best  can  bear  reproof  who  merit  praise. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  iii.  582. 

2.  Censure ;  slander. 

For  thy  sake  have  I  suffered  reproof:  shame  hath 
covered  my  face. — Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Psalms, 
Ixix.  7. 

Reprovable.  adj.  Capable  of  being,  liable 
to  be,  reproved ;  culpable  5  blamable ; 
worthy  of  reprehension. 

If  thou  dost  find  thy  faith  as  dead  after  the  re- 
ception of  the  sacrament  as  before,  it  may  be  thy 
faith  was  not  only  little,  but  reprovable. — Jeremy 
Taylor,  Worthy  Communicant. 
Reprove,  v.  a.     [Fr.  reprouver."] 

1.  Blame ;  censure. 

I  will  not  reprove  thee  for  thy  sacrifices.— Psalms, 
1.8. 

This  is  the  sin  of  the  minister,  when  men  are 
called  to  reprove  sin,  and  do  not. — Perkins. 

2.  Charge  to  the  face  with  a  fault ;  check ; 
chide ;  reprehend. 

What  if  they  can  better  be  content  with  one  that 
can  wink  at  their  faults,  than  with  him  that  will 
reprove  them  P— Archbishop  Whitgift. 

There  is  no  slander  in  an  allowed  fool,  though  he 
do  nothing  but  rail ;  nor  no  railing  in  a  known  dis- 
creet man,  though  he  do  notlu'ng  but  reprove. — 
Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  i.  5. 

What  if  thy  son 

Prove  disobedient ;  and,  reproved,  retort, 
Wherefore  didst  thou  beget  me  ? 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  760. 

If  a  great  personage  undertakes  an  action  pas- 
sionately, let  it  be  acted  with  all  the  malice  and 
impotency  in  the  world,  he  shall  have  enough  to 
flatter  him,  but  not  enough  to  reprovelnm. — Jeremy 
Taylor,  Rule  and  Exercises  of  Holy  Living. 

He  reproves,  exhorts,  and  preaches  to  those,  for 
whom  he  first  prays  to  God. — Law. 

2.  Refute ;  disprove. 

My  lords, 
Reprove  my  allegation  if  you  can. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iii.  1. 

3.  Blame  for :  (with  of). 

To  reprove  one  of  laziness,  they  will  say,  Dost 
thou  make  Idle  a  coat  P  that  is,  a  coat  for  idleness. 
— Carew. 

Reprover,  s.  One  who,  that  which,  re- 
proves. 

Let  the  most  potent  sinner  speak  out,  and  tell  us 
whether  he  can  coiuuiaud  down  the  clamours  and 
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revilings  of  a  guilty  conscience,  and  impose  silence 
upon  that  bold  reprover  !—  South,  Sermons. 

This  shall  have  from  every  one,  even  the  reprovers 
of  vice,  the  title  of  living  well.—  Locke,  Thoughts  on 
Education. 

Reprune.  v.  a.     Prune  a  second  time. 

Reprune  apricots  and  peaches,  saving  as  many  of 
the  young  likeliest  shoots  as  are  well  placed.  —  Eve- 
lyn, Kalendarium  Uortense. 

Reptation.  s.     See  extract. 

Reptation  [is]  a  mode  of  progression  by  advancing 
successively  parts  of  the  trunk  which  occupy  the 
place  of  the  anterior  parts  which  are  carried  for- 
wards, as  in  serpents.  The  term  is  also  applied  to 
the  slow  progression  of  those  animals  whose  extre- 
mities are  so  short  that  the  body  touches  the  ground. 
—Owen,  in,  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 

Reptile,  adj.  [Lat.  reptilis,  from  repo  (also 
repto)  =  creep  ;  pass.  part,  reptatus  ;  reptu- 
tio,  •onis.']  Creeping  upon  many  feet. 

Cleanse  baits  from  filth  ;  to  give  a  tempting  gloss, 
Cherish  the  sully'd  reptile  race  with  moss. 

Gay,  Rural  Sports,  i.  167. 

Reptile,  s.     Animal  that  creeps  on  many 

IGCL* 

This,  along  with  the  explanation  of  the 
previous  entry,  stands  as  it  came  from 
Johnson.  It  is  evidently  framed  so  as  to 
exclude  the  serpents.  That  this  is  not  the 
zoological  import  of  the  word  is  well 
known  ;  the  Reptilia,  in  Zoology,  being  a 
class  that  contains  not  only  the  footless 
Ophidians  (serpents),  but  the  Batrachians 
(frogs  and  toads),  the  Saurians  (lizards 
and  crocodiles),  and  the  Chelonians  (tur- 
tles and  tortoises)  ;  none  of  which  are 
Tnany-footed.  The  reptiles  of  Johnson 
are  chiefly  the  myriapods,  centipedes,  and 
caterpillars. 

Terrestrial  animals  may  be  divided  into  quad- 
rupeds or  reptiles,  which  have  many  feet,  and  ser- 
pents which  have  no  feet.  —  Locke,  Elements  oj 
Natural  Philosophy. 

Holy  retreat  !  sithence  no  female  hither, 
Conscious  of  social  love  and  nature's  rites, 
Must  dare  approach,  from  the  inferior  reptile, 
To  woman,  form  divine. 

Prior,  First  Hymn  of  CaUlmachus. 
Reptiles  [is]  the  name  of  a  class  of  cold-blooded 
vertebrate  animals,  including  all  those  which  have 
lungs  and  a  heart  composed  of  two  auricles  and  one 
ventricle.  Those  which  retain  their  gills  duiriiig 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  their  existence  are  termed 
Eatrachians  or  Amphibia.  .  ,  .  Cuvier,  in  character- 
ising the  class  of  reptiles  as  defined  by  him,  well 
observes,  that  as  it  is  from  respiration  that  the 
blood  derives  its  heat,  and  the  muscular  fibre  its 
susceptibility  of  .nervous  irritation,  the  blood  of  rep- 
tiles is  cold,  and  the  muscular  energy  less  than  that 
of  quadrupeds,  and  much,  less  than  that  of  birds  ____ 
The  suiallness  of  the  pulmonary  vessels,  and  the  re- 
lations of  their  trunk  to  the  heart,  permit  reptiles 
to  suspend  the  process,  of  respiration,  without  ar- 
resting the  course  of  the  blood  ;  thus  they  dive  with 
more  facility,  and  remain  longer  under  water,  than 
either  the  mammalia  or  birds.  Few  reptiles  hatch 
their  eggs:  still  fewer  bring  forth  living  young.  The 
Batrachians  on  quitting  the  egg  have  the  form  and 
branchiae  of  fishes,  and  some  of  the  genera  preserve 
these  organs  even  after  the  development  of  their 
lungs.  —  Owen,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Republic,  s.   [Lat.  respublicaJ] 
l..Commonweath;  state  in  which  the  power 
is  lodged  in  more  than  one. 

They  are  indebted  many  millions  more  than  their 
whole  republiclc  is  worth.—  Addison,  State  of  the 
War. 
2.  Common  interest  ;  the  public. 

Those  that  by  their  deeds  will  make  it  known,. 
Whose  dignity  they  do  sustain, 
And  life,  state,  glory,  all  they  gain, 
Count  the  republick  's  not  their  own.       B^Jonson. 
Republic  of  Letters.      Whole  body  of  the 

people  of  study  and  learning. 
Republican,  adj.     Placing  the  government 
in  the  people  ;  approving  this  kind  of  go- 
vernment. 

You  can  better  ingraft  any  description  of  re- 
publick on  a  monarchy,  than  anything  of  monarchy 
upon  the  republican  forms.—  Burke,  On  the  French 
Revolution. 

It  has  been  a  great  poiat  with  republican  divines 
to  explain  away  the  force  of  this  text,  Rom.  xiii.  1. 
Hut  for  this  purpose  they  have  never  been  able  to 
fall  upon  any  happier  expedient,  than  to  say  that 
the  word  '  powers,'  <|MVMU,  signifies  not  persons 
bearing  power,  hut  forms  of  government.  .  .  .  t  will 
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venture  to  add,  that  not  a  single  instance  is  to  be 
found  in  any  writer,  sacred  or  profane,  of  the  use  of 
the  word  efouo-i'o.  to  signify  form  of  government ; 
nor  is  that  sense  to  be  extracted  by  any  critical 
chymistry  from  the  etymology  and  radical  meaning 
of  the  word. — Bishop  Horsley,  Sermon,  January  30, 
1793. 

Republican,  s.  One  who  thinks  a  common- 
wealth without  monarchy  the  best  govern- 
ment. 

These  people  are  more  happy  in  imagination  than 
the  rest  of  their  neighbours,  because  they  think 
themselves  so ;  though  such  a  chimerical  happiness 
is  not  peculiar  to  republicans. — Addison. 

With  the  same  authorities  before  them,  different 
historians,  alike  innocent  of  intentional  misrepre- 
sentation, see  only  what  is  favourable  to  Protes- 
tants or  Catholics,  royalists  or  rejwWi'caws,  Charles'I. 
or  Cromwell ;  while  others,  having  set  out  with  the 
preconception  that  extremes  must  be  in  the  wrong, 
are  incapable  of  seeing  truth  and  justice  when  these 
are  wholly  on  one  side.— J.  8.  Mill,  System  of  Logic, 
pt.  v.  ch.  iv.  §  3. 

Republicanism,  s.  Attachment  to  a  re- 
publican form  of  government. 

He  distinguishes  it  with  the  same  care  from  the 
principles  of  regicide  and  republicanism. — Burke. 

The  Emperor  and  the  Pope  were  united  by  the 
bonds  of  common  interest  and  common  dread  and 
hatred  of  republicanism. — Milman,  History  of  Latin 
Christianity,  b.  viii.  ch.  vii. 

Republicatlon.  s. 

1 .  Reimpression  of  a  printed  work. 

2.  In  Law.     Second  publication  ;    avowed 
renewal. 

The  republication  of  a  former  will  revokes  one  of 
a  later  date,  and  establishes  the  first  again.— Sir  W. 
Jilackstone,  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England. 
Republish.  v.  a.  Publish  anew. 

The  book  is  extant,  published  by  warrant,  and 
r^published  by  command  this  present  year.— Bishop 
Mountoffu.  Appeal  to  Caesar,  p.  31 :  1625. 

As  Mr.  Beattie  has  not  thought  proper  to  repub- 
lish  the  epitaph,  the  insertion  of  it  in  this  place  will, 
perhaps,  gratify  some  of  his  admirers. — Bower,  Life 
of  Beattie,  p.  124.  (Ord  MS.) 

Republisber.  s.     One  who  republishes. 

He  who  considers  Jesus  only  in  the  light  of  a  repub- 
lisher  of  the  law  of  nature,  can  hardly  entertain  a 
higher  opinion  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world  than 
some  have  done  of  Socrates. — Bishop  Warburton, 
Sermons,  seriu.  v.  (Ord  MS.) 

Repudiate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  repudio ;  Fr.  repudier. 
The  Latin  dictionaries  connect  this  with 
pudet  =  it  shames,  and  pudor  —  shame, 
modesty.  The  same  connect  tripudium  = 
a  dance,  with  terrce  +  -pudium,  a  beating 
back  of  the  earth,  in  Greek,  (not  Latin) 
irottov,  connected  with  Trove,  irolbc  =  foot. 
The  editor,  doubting  this  second  derivation, 
connects  re-pudium,  with  tri-pudium,  and 
makes  the  word  under  notice  an  approxi- 
mate equivalent  to  rejection.]  Divorce; 
reject ;  put  away. 

Let  not  those  that  have  repudiated  the  more 
inviting  sins,  shew  themselves  phrltred  and  be- 
witched by  this. — Dr.  H.  More,  Government  of  the 
Tongue. 

Here  is  a  notorious  instance  of  the  folly  of  the 
atheists,  that  while  they  repudiate  all  title  to  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  merely  for  the  present  pleasure 
of  body,  and  their  boasted  tranquillity  of  mind, 
besides  the  extreme  madness  in  running  such  a 
desperate  hazard  after  death,  they  unwittingly  de- 
prive themselves  toere  of  that  very  pleasure'  and 
tranquillity  they  seek  tor.—Bentley,  Sermons.  . 

Repudiation,  s. 

1.  Divorce;  rejection. 

What  repudiations,  and  new«  weddinges  upon 
divorcements ! — Martin,  Treatise  on  the  Marriage 
of  Priestes,  L.  iii. :  T554. 

The  Jewish  repudiations  never  found  favour  in 
heaven. — Bishop  I1M. 

It  was  allowed  by  the  Athenians,  only  in  case  of 
repudiation  of  a  wife. — Arbuthnot,  Tables  of  ancient 
Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

'2.  Specially  applied  of  late  to  the  rejection  of 

pecuniary  claims. 

Uepugn.  p.  n.  [Fr.  repugner ;  Lat.  repugno 
(pugno  =  I  fight)  ;  pres.  part,  repugnans, 
-antis.']  Oppose ;  make  resistance. 

Nature  repugning,  they  scarce  taste  any  thing 
that  may  be  profitable.— Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Gover-. 
nour,  fol.  46.  b. 

Many  things  repugning  quite  both  to  God's  law 
and  man's. — Spenser,  View  of  tlif  State  of  Ireland, 
As  though  this  did  repugne  both  unto  their  nature 
and  grace.— Salkeld,  Treatise  of  Angels,  p.  320:  Iol3. 
7o8 
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Repugn,  v.  a.     Withstand  ;  resist. 

\Vlit-n  stubbornly  lie  did  repugn  the  truth 
About  a  certain  question  of  the  law 
Argued  betwixt  the  duke  of  York  and  him. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iv.  1. 
Repugnance,  s.  [Fr.] 

1.  Inconsistency  ;    contrariety  ;    reluctance  ; 
resistance ;  struggle  of  opposite  passions. 

Thus  did  the  passions  act 'without  any  of  their 
present  jars,  combats,  or  repugnances,  all  moving 
with  the  beauty  of  uniformity  and  the  stillness  of 
composure. — South,  Sermons. 

2.  Aversion  ;  unwillingness. 

That  which  causes  us  to  lose  most  of  our  time,  is 
the  repugnance  which  we  naturally  have  to  labour. 
~Dryden. 

Repugnancy,  s.     Repugnance. 

Why  do  fond  men  expose  themselves  to  battle, 
And  let  the  foes  quietly  cut  their  throats, 
Without  repugnancy '! 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iii.  5. 

But  where  difference  is  without  repugnancy,  that 
which  hath  been  can  be  no  prejudice  to  that  which 
is. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

It  is  no  affront  to  omnipotence,  if,  by  reason  of  the 
formal  incapacity  and  repugnancy  of  the  thing,  we 
aver  that  the  world  could  not  have  been,  made  from 
all  eternity.— Bentley. 

Repugnant,  adj.  [Fr.] 

1.  Disobedient;  not  obsequious. 

His  antique  sword, 

Rebellious  to  his  arm,  lies  where  it  falls, 
Repugnant  to  command.  Shakespear,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

2.  Contrary:  opposite;  inconsistent:  (gene- 
rally with  to,  sometimes  with). 

All  contrary  and  repugnant  religions. — Stapleton, 
Fortresse  of  the  Faith  which  Protestants  call  Pa- 
pistry, fol.  152 :  1565. 

There  is  710  breach  of  a  divine  law,  but  is  more  or 
less  repugnant  unto  the  will  of  the  law-giver,  God 
himself. — Perkins. 

Why  I  reject  the  other  conjectures  is;  because 
they  have  not  due  warrant  from  observation,  but  are 
clearly  repugnant  thereunto. —  Woodward,  Essay 
towards  a  Natural  History  of  the  Earth. 

Your  way  is  to  wrest  and  strain  some  principles 
maintained  both  by  them  and  me,  to  a  sense  re- 
pugnant with  their  other  known  doctrines. — Bishop 
Waterland. 

Repugnantly,  adv.  In  a  repugnant  manner ; 
contradictorily. 

They  speak  not  repugnantly  thereto.  —  Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Repullulate.  v.  n.  [Lat.  pullulatus,  pass, 
part,  of  pullulo  =  I  shoot  as  a  bud.]  Bud 
again.  Hare. 

Though  tares  repullulate,  there  is  wheat  still  left 
in  the  field.— Howell,  Vocall  Forrest. 

Repulse,  s.  [Fr.;  Lat.  repulms,  pass.  part, 
of  repello  =  I  drive  back.]  Condition  of 
heing  driven  off  or  put  aside  from  any 
attempt. 

My  repulse  at  Hull  seemed  an  act  of  so  rude  dis- 
loyalty, that  my  enemies  had  scarce  confidence 
enough  to  abet  it. — Eikon  Basilike. 

Nor  much  expect 

A  foe  so  proud  will  first  the  weaker  seek ; 
So  bent,  the  more  shall  shame  him  his  repulse. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  is.  382. 
By  fate  repell'd,  and  with  repulses  tired. 

Sir  J.  Denham. 
Repulse,  v.  a.     Beat  back  ;  drive  off. 

The  Christian  defendants  still  repulsed  them  with 
greater  courage  than  they  were  able  to  assail  them. 
— Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

This  fleet  attempting  St.  Minoes,  were  repulsed, 
and  without  glory  or  gain,  returned  into  England.— 
Sir  J.  Hayward. 

Complete  to  have  discover'd  and  repulsed 
Whatever  wiles  of  foe  or  seeming  friend. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  z.  10.' 

Repulsion,  s.  Act  or  power  of  driving  off 
from  itself. 

Air  has  some  degree  of  tenacity,  whereby  the 
parts  attract  one  another;  at  the  same  time,  by 
their  elasticity,  the  particles  of  air  have  a  power 
of  repulsion  or  flying  off  from  one  another. — Arbuth- 
not. 

Repulsive,  adj.  Driving  off;  having  the 
power  to  beat  back  or  drive  off. 

The  parts  of  the  salt  or  vitriol  recede  from  one 
another,  and  endeavour  to  expand  themselves,  and 
get  as  far  asunder  as  the  quantity  of  water,  in  which 
they  float,  will  allow ;  and  does  not  this  endeavour 
imply  that  they  have  a  repulsive  force  by  which 
they  fly  from  one  another,  or  that  they  attract  tho 
water  more  strongly  than  one  another? — Sir  I.New- 
ton, On  Optic/iS. 

Repuuge.  v.  H.     [?  Lat.  repuyno  ?  repungo.] 
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?  Repugn,    i.e.     fight    against;     ?  prick 
against.     Rare. 

\  ani  the  king  of  Persia,  a  large  and  fertile  soil. 
The  Egyptians  against  us  repunge,  as  verlets  slave 
and  vile 

Tragedy  of  Cambises,  1561.    (Ord  MS.) 
Repurchase,  v.  a.     Buy  again  ;  buy  back. 

Once  more  we  sit  on  England's  royal  throne, 
Repurchased  with  the  blood  of  enemies; 
What  valiant  foeiuen,  like  to  autumn's  corn, 
Have  we  iiiow'd  tl<>\va  in  top  of  all  their  |>ride! 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  111.  v.7. 

If  the  son  ali^n  those  kinds,  and  rcpiu-cli.isc  them 
again  in  fee,  the  rules  of  descents  are  to  lie  observed, 
as  if  he  were  the  original  purchaser.— Sir  ill.  Hale, 
History  of  the  Law  of  England. 

The  man  of  the  Fancy  Repository  mid  Brornpton 
Emporium  of  Fine  Arts,  (of  whom  she  bought  the 
screens,  vainly  hoping  that  he  would  re- pin-chase 
them  when  ornamented  by  her  hand),  can  hardly 
hide  the  sneer  with  which  he  examines  these  feeble 
works  of  art. —  Thackeray,  Va.iity  Fair,  ch.l. 

Reputable,  adj.    Honourable  ;  not  infamous. 

If  ever  iiny  vice  shall  become  reputable,  and  be 
gloried  in  as  a  mark  of  greatness,  what  can  we  then 
expect  from  the  man  of  honour,  but  to  signUize 
himself. — Rogers,  Sermons. 

In  the  article  of  danger  it  is  ns  reputable  to  elude 
ail  enemy  as  defeat  one. — Broome. 

Reputably,  adv.     In  a  reputable  manner ; 
without  discredit. 

To  many  such  worthy  magistrates,  who  have  thus 
reputably  filled  the  chief  seats  of  power  in  this  great 
city,  I  am  now  addressing  my  discourse.— JJishop 
A  tterbury,  Sermons. 

Reputation,  s.     [Fr.] 

1.  Character  of  good  or  bad. 

Versoy,  upon  the  lake  of  Geneva,  has  the  repu- 
tation of  being  extremely  poor  and  beggarly.— Ad- 
dison. 

2.  Credit ;  honour. 

Reputation  is  an  idle  and  most  false  imposition; 
oft  got  without  merit,  and  lost  without  deserving : 
you  have  lost  no  reputation  at  all,  unless  yon  repute 
yourself  such  a  loser.— Shakespear,  Othello,  ii.  3. 

A  third  interprets  motions,  looks,  and  eyes ; 
At  ev'ry  word  a  reputation  dies. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  iii. 

Repute,   v.  a.     [Fr.  reputer ;  Lat.  puto  =  I 
think.]     Hold  ;  account ;  think. 
The  king  your  father  was  reputed  for 
A  prince  most  prudent. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  4. 
I  do  repute  his  grace 
The  rightful  heir  to  England's  royal  seat. 

Id..  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  v.  1. 
I  do  know  of  those, 
That  therefore  only  are  reputed  wise, 
For  saying  nothing.      Id.,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

Men,  such  as  chuse 

Law  practice  for  mere  gain,  boldly  repute 
Worse  than  embrothel'd  strumpets  prostitute. 

Donne. 

If  the  grand  vizier  be  so  great  as  he  is  reputed 
in  politicks,  he  will  never  consent  to  an  invasion  of 
Hungary.— (Sir  W.  Temple. 

Repute,  s. 

1.  Character;  reputation. 

A  man  of  good  repute,  carriage,  bearing,  and  esti- 
mation.— Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  i.  1,  let- 
ter. 

2.  Established  opinion. 

He  who  reigns 

Monarch  in  heaven,  till  then  as  one  secure, 
Sat  on  his  throne,  upheld  by  old  repute. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  637. 

Reputeless.  adj.   Disreputable  ;  disgraceful. 

Opinion,  that  did  help  me  to  the  crown, 
Had  left  me  in  reputeless  banishment, 
A  fellow  of  no  mark  nor  livelihood. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iii.  2. 

Request,  s.     [Fr.  requexte,  requtte.~\ 
1.  Petition  ;  entreaty. 

Haman  stood  up  to  make  request  for  his  life  to 
Esther. — Esther,  vii.  7. 

But  ask  what  you  would  have  reform'd, 
I  will  both  hear  and  grant  you  your  requests. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  iv.  2. 
All  thy  request  for  man,  accepted  Sou! 
Obtain  ;  all  thy  request  was  my  decree. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  46. 
Ask  him  to  lend 

To  this,  the  last  request  that  I  shall  send, 
A  gentle  ear.  Sir  J.  Denham,  Passion  of  Dido. 

1.  Demand  ;    repute ;  credit ;  state  of  being 
desired. 

Aufidius  will  appear  well  in  these  wars,  his  sre.ic 
opposer  Coriolanus  being  now  in  no  request  of  his 
country. — Shakespear,  Coriolanus.  iv.  3. 

Whilst  this  vanity  of  thinking,  that  men  are 
obliged  to  write  either  systems  or  nothing,  is  ill 
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request,  many  excellent  notions  are  suppressed.— 

Knowledge  and  fame  were  in  as  great  request  as 
wealth  among  us  now.— Sir  W.  Temple. 
Request,  v.  a.    [Fr.  requester.']    Ask;  solicit ; 

entreat. 

To-night  wo  hold  a  solemn  supper,  sir, 
And  I'll  request  your  presence. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  m. 1. 

It  was  to  he  requested,  of  Almighty  God  by  prayer, 
that  those  kings  would  seriously  fulfil  all  that  hope 
of  peace.— Knolles,  Histvry  of  the  Turks. 

The  virgin  quire  for  her  request 
The  god  that  sits  at  marriage  feast ; 
He  at  their  invoking  came, 
But  with  a  seai-oe  well-liirhtecl  flame. 

Hilton,  Epitaph  on  the  Marchioness  of 

Winchester. 

In  things  not  unlawful,  great  persons  cannot  be 
properly  said  to  request,  because  all  things  consi- 
dered, they  must  not  be  denied.— South,  Sermons. 
Requester,   s.      One  who   requests;    peti- 
tioner; solicitor. 

Too  much  importunity  does  but  teach  a  wise  man 
how  to  deny.  The  more  we  desire  to  gain,  the  more 
others  desire  that  they  may  not  lose.  The  earnest- 
ness of  the  requester  teacheth  the  petitioned  to  be 
suspicions ;  and  suspicion  teaches  him  how  to  hold 
and  fortify.— Junius,  Sin  Stigmatized,  p.  748:  1639. 
Reqnicken.  v.  a.  Reanimate. 

By  and  by  the  din  of  war  "gan  pierce 
His're.-uly  sense,  when  straight  his  doubled  spirit 
Requickcn'd  what  in  flesh  was  fatigate, 
\ud  to  the  battle  came  he. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  ii.  2. 

Requiem,  s.  [Lat.,  accusative  singular  of 
reqit  ies  =  rest,  from  the  occurrence  of  the 
word  in  the  hymn.] 

1.  Hymn  in  which  they  implore  for  the  dead 
requiem  or  rest 

We  should  profane  the  service  of  the  dead, 
To  sing  a  requiem  and  such  peace  to  her, 
As  to  peace-parted  souls.    Shakespear,  Hamlet,  v.  1 . 

2.  Rest ;  quiet ;  peace. 

The  midwife  kneel'd  at  rny  mother's  throes, 
With  pain  produced,  and  nursed  for  future  woes; 
Else  had  I  an  eternal  requiem  kept, 
And  in  the  arms  of  peace  for  ever  slept.        Sandys. 
Singing  a  requiem  to  his  soul,  and  projecting  his 
future  ease  upon  a  survey  of  his  present  stores. — 
South,  Sermons,  vi.  201. 
Requietory.  s.     Sepulchre.    Mare. 

The  bodies  . . .  are  not  only  despoiled  of  all  out- 
ward funerall  ornaments,  but  digged  up  out  of  their 
requietories. — Weever,  Funeral  Monuments,  p.  419. 
Requirable.  adj.     Capable  of  being,  fit  to 
be,  required. 

It  contains  the  certain  periods  of  times,  and  all 
circumstances  requirable  in  a  history  to  inform.— 
Sir  M.  Hale. 

Require,  v.  a.    [Lat.  requiro  ;  pass.  part,  re- 
quisites; requisitio^  -onis:  qucero  =  l  seek.] 
1.  Demand  ;  ask  a  thing;  as  of  right. 

Ye  me  require 

A  thing  without  the  compass  of  my  wit; 
For  both  the  lineage  and  the  certain,  sire, 
From  which  1  sprung,  are  from  me  hidden  yet. 
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We  do  require  them  of  you,  so  to  use  them, 
As  we  shall  find  their  merits. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  v.  S. 
This  the  very  law  of  nature  teaches  us  to  do,  and 
this  the  law  of  God  requireth  also  at  our  hands.— 
Sir  H.  Spelman. 

This  implied' 
BabjectioB,  but  required  with  gentle  sway. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  307. 
Oft  our  alliance  other  lands  desired, 
And  what  we  seek  of  you,  of  us  required. 

Lryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vii.  323. 
'2.  Make  necessary  ;  need. 

The  king's  business  required  haste. — 1  Samuel, 
xxi.  8. 

High  from  the  ground  the  branches  would  require 
Thy  utmost  reach.      Milton,  Pwnadise  Lost,  ix.  590. 

But  why,  alas  !  do  mortal  men  complain  ? 
God  gives  us  what  he  knows  our  wants  require, 
And  better  things  than  those  which  we  desire. 

Dry  den. 

God,  when  he  gave  the  world  in  common  to  all 
mankind,  commanded  men  also  to  labour ;  and  the 
penury  of  his  condition  required  it. — Locke. 
3.  Request. 

One  thing  have  I  desired  of  the  Lord,  which  I  will 
require.— Hook  of  Common  Prayer,  Psalms,  xxvii.  \. 
Two  things  have  I  required  of  thce;   deny  me 
them  not  before  1  die. — Proverbs,  xxx.  7. 
Requisite,  adj.      [Lat.  requi»itus.~\     Neces- 
sary ;  needful ;  required  by  the  nature  of 
things. 

When  God  new  modelled  the  world  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  religion,  and  that  in  the  room  of 


one  set  up  by  himself,  it  was  requisite  that  Tie  should 
recommend  it  to  the  reasons  of  men  with  the  same 
authority  and  evidence  that  enforced  the  former. — 
South,  Sermons. 

Cold  calleth  the  spirits  to  succour,  and  therefore 
they  cannot  so  well  close  and  go  together  in  the 
head,  which  is  ever  requisite  to  sleep. — Bacon,  Na- 
tural and  Experimental  History. 

Prepare  your  soul  with  all  those  necessary  graces, 
that  are  more  immediately  requisite  to  this  per- 
formance.— Archbislwp  Wake. 

Requisite.  *.  Anything  necessary  ;  neces- 
sary. 

'  Res  non  parta  labore,  sed  relicta '  was  thought  by 
a  poet  to  be  one  of  tb*  requisites  to  a  happy  life. — 
Dryden. 

For  want  of  these  requisites,  most  of  our  inge- 
nious young  men  take  up  some  cried  up  English 
poet,  adore  him,  and  imitate  him,  without  knowing 
wherein  he  is  defective. — Id. 

God  on  his  part  has  declared  the  requisites  on 
ours ;  what  we  must  do  to  obtain  blessings,  is  the 
great  business  of  us  all  to  know.  —  Archbishop 
Wake. 

Requisitely.  adv.  In  a  requisite  manner; 
necessarily. 

We  discern  how  requisitely  the  several  parts  of  I 
scripture  are  fitted  to  several  times,  persons,  and  ' 
occurrences. — Boyle. 

Requisiteness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Requisite;  state  of  being  requisite;  ne- 
cessity. 

Discerning  how  exquisitely  the  several  parts  of 
scripture  are  fitted  to  the  several  times,  persons,  and 
occurrences  intended,  we  shall  discover  not  only 
the  sense  of  the  obscurer  passages,  but  the  requi- 
siteness  of  their  having  been  written  so  obscurely. — 
Boyle. 

Requisition,  s.  [Fr.]  Demand ;  applica- 
tion for  a  thing  as  of  right. 

Had  you  been  well,  I  am  sure  you  would  have 
written,  according  to  your  engagement  and  my  re- 
quisition.— Lord  Chesterfield. 

It  was  an  incident  of  good  fortune,  that  I  should 
be  at  Rennes  at  the  time  of  this  solemn  requisition. 
The  marquis  d'E.,  after  twenty  years'  application 
to  business,  was  come  to  reclaim  his  nobility. — 
Sterne,  Sentimental  Journey. 

Requisitive.  adj. 

1.  Indicating  demand. 

Hence  new  modes  of  speaking;  if  we  interrogate, 
'tis  the  interrogative  mode  ;  if  we  require,  'tis  the 
requisitive.—  Harris,  Hermes,  or  Philosophical  En- 
quiry concerning  Universal  Grammar,  b.  i.  ch.  viii. 

2.  Requisite. 

Two  things  are  requisitive  to  prevent  a  man's 
being  deceived  himself:  first,  that  he  be  a  person 
of  more  than  ordinary  judgment,  wisdom,  and  know- 
ledge; secondly,  that  he  have  sufficient  information 
concerning  the  things  he  undertakes  to  wiito  of. — 
Bishop  Stillingjleet,  Origines  Sacra,  b.  ii.  ch.  xi. 
(Ord  MS.) 

Requisitory.  adj.     Sought  for  ;  demanded. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  these  dreams;  the  one, 
which  are  called  curious  or  requisitory,  to  which 
are  referred  the  dreams  sought  out,  demanded,  and 
obtained,  by  wicked  vows  and  profane  sacrifices 
amongst  the  ancient  pagans.  —  Summary  on  Du 
Bartas,  W.  2,  p.  27 :  1621. 

Requitable.  adj.  Capable  of  being  requited. 
Evil  is  presented,  either  as  avoidable,  if  it  be 
future ;   or   as   requitable,  if  it  be  past.— Hishop 
Reynolds,  On  the  Passions,  39.    (Ord  MS.) 

Requital,  s. 

1.  Return  for  any  good  or  bad  office ;  reta- 
liation. 

Should  we  take  the'  quarrel  of  sermons  in  hand, 
and  revenge  their  cause  by  requital,  thrusting 
prayer  in  a  manner  out  of  doors  under  colour  of 
long  preaching  ?— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Since  you 

Wear  out  your  gentle  limbs  in  my  affairs, 
Be  bold,  you  do  so  grow  in  my  requital, 
As  nothing  can  unroot  you. 

Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  v.  1. 

We  hear 

Such  goodness  of  your  justice,  that  our  soul 
Cannot  but  yield  you  forth  to  publick  thanks, 
Forerunning  your  requital. 

Id.,  Measure  for  Measure,  v.  1. 

2.  Return  ;  reciprocal  action. 

No  merit  their  aversion  can  remove, 
Nor  ill  requital  can  efface  their  love.  Waller. 

3.  Reward ;  recompense. 

He  loved  me  well,  and  oft  would  bej?  me  sing . . . 
And  in  requital  oped  his  leathern  scrip, 
And  shew'd  me  simples  of  a  thousand  names, 
Telling  their  strange  and  vigorous  faculties. 

Milton,  Comus,  623. 
I  have  ta'en  a  cordial, 
Sent  by  the  king  or  Haly,  in  requital 
Of  all  my  misenies,  to  make  me  happy. 

Sir  J.  Dtmiutm,  'The  Sophy,  v.  1. 
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In  all  the  light  that  the  heavens  bestow  upon  this 
lower  world,  though  the  lower  world  cannot  equal 
their  benefaction,  yet  with  a  kind  of  grateful  return 
it  reflects  those  rays,  that  it  cannot  recompense;  so 
that  there  is  some  return  however, though  there  can 
be  no  requital. — South,  Sermons. 
Requite,  v.  a.  [Fr.  requiter.~\ 

1.  Repay;  retaliate  good  or  ill ;  recompense. 

Joseph  will  peradventure  hate  us,  and  will  cer- 
tainly requite  us  all  the  evil  we  did. — Genesis,  \.  15. 

If  he  love  me  to  madness,  I  shall  never  requite 
him. — Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  2. 

Him  within  protect  from  harms ; 
He  can  requite  thee,  for  he  knows  the  charms 
That  call  tame  on  such  gentle  acts  as  these. 

Milton,  Sonnets,  viii.  4. 

Great  idol  of  mankind,  we  neither  claim 
The  praise  of  merit,  nor  aspire  to  fame ! 
'Tis  all  we  beg  thee  to  conceal  from  sight 
Those  acts  of  goodness  which  themselves  requite : 

0  let  us  still  the  secret  joy  partake, 
To  follow  virtue  ev'n  for  virtue's  sake. 

Pope,  Temple  of  Fame. 

2.  Do  or  give  in  reciprocation. 

He  hath  requited  me  evil  for  good. — 1  Samuel, 
xxv.  21. 

Open  not  thine  heart  to  every  man,  lest  he  requite 
thee  with  a  shrewd  turn. — Ecclesiasticus,  viii.  19. 
Requiter.  s.     One  who  requites. 

Honour  is  not  only  the  guardian  and  parent  of 
other  virtues,  but  is  a  virtue  of  itself,  which  ren- 
ders man  a  grateful  resenter  and  requiter  of  courte- 
sies.— Barrow,  Sermons,  vol.  i.  serin,  iv. 
Rere.  adj.  [A.S.  hrere.']     Raw.    Obsolete. 
Rere-roasted.  adj.     Half-roasted. 

There  we  complain  of  one  reare-roasted  chick  ; 
Here  meat  worse  cooked  nere  makes  us  sick. 

Sir  J.  Harrington,  Epigrams,  iv.  ti. 
(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Reredos.  s.  [Fr.  arriere  =  back,  behind  +  dos 
=  back.]  Screen.  For  its  various  applica- 
cations  see  extracts. 

Now  have  we  many  chimnies,  and  yet  our  tender- 
lings complain  of  rheumes, catarhs, and  poses;  then 
had  we  none  but  reredosses,  and  our  heads  did  never 
ake.— Harrison.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Also,  you  shall  inquire  of  all  armorers  and  other 
artificers  using  to  work  in  metal,  which  have  or  use 
any  reardosses,  or  any  other  places  dangerous  or 
perilous  for  fire.— Calthrop's  Reports  :  1670.  (Nares 
by  H.  and  W.) 

The  open  fire-hearth,  frequently  used  in  ancient 
domestic  halls,  was  likewise  called  evreredos. . .  .  The 
use  of  these  was  continued  in  some  of  the  college 
halls  at  Oxford  until  within  the  memory  of  many 
persons  now  living,  and  is  still  continued  in  the  hall 
of  Westminster  College,  and  rereaos  was  the  name 
commonly  applied  to  them.— Glossary  of  Architec- 
ture. 

Reredoss  and  lardosse  were  synonyms,  signifying 
sere*  ns.  In  Stow  it  means  the  screen  supporting 
the  rood-loft.  However,  when  chimnies  were  not  ge- 
neral, it  mostly  implied  a  fireplace  in  rooms.  It  was 
supposed  by  the  smoke  to  harden  the  timber  of  the 
house,  and  to  be  good  physick  for  the  family. ...  At 
Cheveley  Park,  Cambridgeshire,  a  fire-place  in  form 
of  pantiles,  rere-dosses,  and  chafing-dishes  was  most 
usual  till  the  general  use  of  chimnies.  —  Fosbroket 
Encyclopedia  of  Antiquities,  pp.  K52  and  140 :  1810. 
Rere-banquet.  s.  [Fr.  arriere  =  back  part.] 
Dessert.  Obsolete. 

Callicratides  came  to  the  court  at  such  unseason- 
able time,  as  the  king  was  in  the  midst  of  his  dinner. 
He  came  again  another  day  in  the  afternoone,  and 
finding  the  king  at  a  rere- banquet,  and  to  have  taken 
the  wine  somewhat  plentifully,  turned  back  againe. 
—Puttenham,  Art  of  Poet*y,  iii.  xxv.  (Nares  by  H. 
and  W.) 

Rere-de-main.  s.  [Fr.  urriere  =  back  part, 
back.]  Back-handed  blow.  Obsolete. 

And  such  a  blow  he  lent  him  as  he  passed, 
Upon  his  shoulders  from  th&rere-de-maine. 

Sir  J.  Harrington,  Translation  of  the  Orlnndo 

Furioso,  xvi.  50.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Re-refine,  v.  a.    Refine  afresh. 

For  by  my  theorems 
Which  your  polite  and  terser  gallants  practise, 

1  re-refine  the  court,  and  civilize 
Their  barbarous  natures. 

Massinger,  Emperor  of  the  East,\.  n.  (Rich.) 

Re-rei&n.  v.  a.    Reign  a  second  time. 
Those  changes  notwithstanding  they 

A  people  shall  remaine 
Unchased  hence,  and  of  that  streene 

Shall  five  at  length  re-raigne, 

Warner,  Albion'*  England,  b.  va.  ch  mil.  (Rich.) 

Re-resoive.  v.  n.    Make  fresh  resolutions. 

At  thirty  man  suspects  himself  a  fool ; 
Knows  it  at  forty ;  and  reforms  his  plan  ; 
At  Fifty  chides  his  infamous  delay, 
Pushes  his  prudent  purpose  to  resolve; 
In  all  the  magnanimity  of  thought 
Resolves  and  re-resolves ;  then  dies  the  samr 

Young,  Night-Thoughts,  latght  i. 
759 
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Re-restitution,  s.    In  Law.     See  extract. 

Re-restitution  takes  place  when  there  hath  a  wri 
of  restitution  before  been  granted :  and  restitutioi 
is  generally  matter  of  duty ;  but  re-restitution  is  ; 
matter  of  grace. — Tomline,  Law  Dictionary. 
Reremouse.  s.    [A.S.  hreremus.~\    Bat ;  flit 
termouse.     Obsolete,  provincial. 

Some  war  with  rearmice  for  their  leathern  wings 
To  make  my  small  elves  coats. 

SJiakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  ii.  3 

The  reremouse,  or  bat,  alone  of  all  creatures  that 
flie,  bringeth  forth  young  alive :  and  none  but  sh 
of  that  kind  hath  wings,  made  of  pannicles  or  thi: 
skins. — Holland,  Translation  of  Plinie,  b.  x.  ch.  Ix 
(Rich.) 

Surely  the  heart  of  a  reremouse,  otherwise  calle 
a  bat,  hath  an  operation  which  is  adverse  not  onlj 
to  them,  but  to  all  ants  beside.— Ibid.  b.  xxix.  ch.  iv 
(Rich.) 

Of  flying  fishes,  the  wings  are  not  feathers,  but  » 
thin  kind  of  skin,  like  the  wings  of  a  bat  or  rere- 
mouse.— Abbot. 
Resail.  v.  a.     Sail  back. 

He  anchors  in  his  native  port, 
From  Pyle  resailing,  and  the  Spartan  court. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  iv.  930 

Resale,  s.     Sale  at  second  hand. 

Monopolies  and  coemption  of  wares  for  resale 
where  they  are  not  restrained,  are  great  means  to 
enrich.— Bacon, 

Resalute.  v.  a. 

1.  Salute  or  greet  anew. 

To  resolute  the  world  with  sacred  light, 
Leucothea  waked.       Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  134 

2.  Return  a  salutation  to. 

Hippocrates,  after  a  little  pause,  saluted  him  by 
his  name ;  whom  he  resaluted. — Burton,  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,  preface. 
Resaluted.  part.  adj.     Saluted  afresh. 

We  drew  her  up  to  land, 

And  trod  ourselves  the  resaluted  sand.      Chapman 
Reseat,  s.     Ransom.     Obsolete. 

We  had  great  trouble  in  our  journey,  for  that 
every  day  we  were  taken  prisoners,  by  reason  of  the 
great  dissension  in  that  kingdome :  and  every  morn- 
ing at  our  departure  we  must  pay  reseat  four  or  five 
pagies  a  man. — Hacklwyt,  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  222. 
(Rich.) 

Reseat,  v.  a.  [Spanish,  rescatarJ]  Ransom. 
Obsolete. 

Give  me  leave  to  congratulate  your  happy  return 
from  the  Levant,  and  the  great  honour  you  have 
acquired  by  your  gallant  comportment  in  Algier,  in 
re-escating  so  many  English  slaves.— H owell,  Letters, 
b.  i.  s.  v.  letter  xxx.  (Rich.) 

Rescind,  v.  a.  [Lat.  rescindo,  (from  scindo  = 
I  cut) ;  pass.  part,  rescissus;  recissio,  -onis.~\ 
Cut  off;  abrogate  a  law. 

It  is  the  imposing  a  sacramental  obligation  upon 
him,  which  being  the  condition,  upon  the  perform- 
ance whereof  all  the  promises  of  endless  bliss  are 
.made  over,  it  is  not  possible  to  rescind  or  disclaim 
the  standing  obliged  by  it. — Hammond. 

I  spake  against  the  test,  but  was  not  heard  ; 
These  to  rescind,  and  peerage  to  restore.  Dryden. 
Just  before  this,  the  king  also  rescinded  the  order 
•by  which  the  Bishop  of  London  had  been  suspended 
from  the  exercise  of  his  functions. — Buckle,  History 
of  Civilization  in  England,  vol.  i.  ch.  vii. 

Rescission,  s.  [see  Rescind.]  Act  of  cut- 
ting off;  abrogation. 

If  any  infer  rescission  of  their  estate  to  have  been 
for  idolatry,  that  the  governments  of  all  idolatrous 
nations  should  be  also  dissolved,  it  followeth  not. — 
Bacon. 

No  publick  or  imaginative  disavowings,  no  cere- 
monial  and   pompous   rescission   of    our  fathers' 
crimes,  can  be  sufficient  to  interrupt  the  succession 
of  the  curse,  if  the  children  do  secretly  practise  or 
approve  what  they  in  pretence  or  ceremony  disavow. 
— Jeremy  Taylor,  Sermons,  p.  43 :  1651. 
Rescissory.  adj.    [Fr.  rescisoire.~]     Having 
the  power  to  cut  off,  or  abrogate. 

St.  Lewis  and  the  rest  were  constrained  to  yield 
to  the  rescissory  petitions  of  their  subjects,  who 
complained  that  the  restraint  of  open  combats  oc- 
casioned .multitudes  of  hidden  murders.  —  Selden, 
Duello^  ch.  iv. 

Primerose  proposed,  but  half  in  jest  as  he  assured 
me,  that  the  better  and  shorter  way  would  be  to 
pass  a  general  act  rescissory  (as  it  was  called),  an- 
nulling all  the  parliaments  that  had  been  held  since 
the  year  1633.— Bishop  Burnet,  History  of  his  own 
Time,  King  Charles  II. 

Rescribe.   v.  a.    [Lat.  rescribo ;  pass.  part. 

rescriptus ;  rescriptio,  -onis.~] 
1.  Write  back. 

.  Whenever  a  prince  on  his  heing  consulted  re- 
scribes  or  writes  back  Toleramus,  he  dispenses  with 
thut  act  otherwise  unlawful.  —  Ayliffe,  Parergon 
Juris  Canonici. 
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2.  Write  over  again. 

Calling  for  more  paper  to  rescribe  them,  he  shewed 
him  the  difference  betwixt  the  ink-box  and  the  sand- 
box.— Howell. 

Rescript,  s.    [Lat.  rescriptumJ]     Answer  of 
an  emperor,  pope,  or  lawyer. 

One  finding  a  great  mass  of  money  digged  under 
ground,  and  being  somewhat  doubtful,  signified  it 
to  the  emperor,  who  made  a  rescript  thus :  Use  it. 
—  Bacon,  Apophthegm. 

The  popes,  in  such  cases,  where  canons  were  silent, 
did,  after  the  manner  of  the  Roman  emperors,  write 
back  their  determinations,  which  were  stiled  re- 
scripts or  decretal  epistles,  having  the  force  of  laws. 
— Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

The  foundation  of  this  jurisprudence  [that  of  the 
canon  law]  is  laid  in  the  decrees  of  councils,  and  in 
the  rescripts,  or  decretal  epistles  of  popes  to 
questions  propounded  upon  emergent  donbts  rela- 
tive to  matters  of  discipline  and  ecclesiastical  eco- 
nomy. .  .  .  Gregory  IX.  caused  the  five  books  ol 
Decretals  to  be  published  by  Raimond  de  Penna- 
fort  in  1234.  These  consist  almost  entirely  of  re- 
scripts issued  by  the  later  popes,  especially  Alex- 
ander III.,  Innocent  III.,  Honorius  III.,  and  Gre- 
.  gory  himself.— Hallam,  View  of  the  State  of  Europe 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  ch.  vii. 

The  courts  of  justice,  those  to  whom  the  edicts 
were  addressed,  and  by  whom  they  were  to  be  ex- 
plained and  carried  into  effect,  claimed  a  power  in 
some  cases  above  the  emperor  ;  and  the  first  article 
in  the  Roman  code  was  that  an  imperial  rescript  by 
whomsoever  or  howsoever  obtained,  was  void  if  il 
was  against  the  law.  —  Sharpe,  History  of  Egypt, 
ch.  xiii. 

Rescriptlon.  s.     Act  of  writing  back,  or  ol 
answering  a  letter  in  writing. 

You  cannot  oblige  me  more  than  to  be  punctual 

in  rescription. — Loveday,  Letters,  p.  31 :  1662. 

Rescuable.  adj.     Capable  of  being  rescued. 

Every  thing  under  force  is  rescuable  by  my  func- 
tion. —  Gayton,  Festivous  Notes  on  Don  Quixote, 
p.  116. 

Rescue,   v.  a.     [N.Fr.  rescourreJ]     Set  free 
from  any  violence,  confinement,  or  danger. 

Sir  Scudamore,  after  long  sorrow,  in  the  end  met 
with  Britomartis,  who  succoured  him  and  reskewed 
his  love. — Spenser. 

My  uncles  both  are  slain  in  rescuing  me. 

SJiakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  i.  4 
We're  beset  with  thieves ; 
Rescue  thy  mistress,  if  thou  be  a  man. 

Id.,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 

Dr.  Bancroft  understood  the  church  excellently, 
and  had  almost  rescued  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Calvinian  party. — Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the 
Grand  Rebellion. 

He  that  is  so  sure  of  his  particular  election,  as  to 
resolve  he  can  never  fall,  if  he  commit  those  acts, 
against  which  Scripture  is  plain,  that  they  that  do 
them  shall  not  inherit  eternal  life,  must  necessarily 
resolve,  that  nothing  but  the  removing  his  funda- 
mental error  can  rescue  him  from  the  superstructive. 
— Hammond,  On  fundamentals. 

Who  was  that  just  man,  whom  had  not  heaven 
Rescued,  had  in  his  righteousness  been  lost  V 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  681. 

Riches  cannot  rescue  from  the  grave, 
Which  claims  alike  the  monarch  and  the  slave. 

Dryden, 

We  have  never  yet  heard  of  a  tumult  raised  to 
rescue  a  minister  whom  his  master  desired  to  bring 
to  a  fair  account. — Sir  W.  Davenant. 

Rescue.  «.    [N.Fr.  rescousse.~\     Deliverance 
from  violence,  danger,  or  confinement. 

How  comes  it,  you 
Have  holp  to  make  this  rescue '! 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 
Rescuer,  s.     One  who,  that  which,  rescues. 
They  all  took  part  with  their  rescuer,  or  resti- 
tutor,  Quixote ;  and  so  pelted  the  guard,  that  they 
had  very  hard  pay  for  their  convoy. — Gayton,  Fes- 
tivous Notes  on  Don  Quixote,  p.  124. 

Research,   s.      [Fr.  recherche.]      Enquiry; 
search.. 

By  a  skilful  application  of  those  notices,  may  be 
gained  in  such  researches  the  accelerating  and  bet- 
tering of  fruits,  emptying  mines  and  draining  fens. 
— Glanville,  Scepsis  Scientifica. 

A  felicity  adapted  to  every  rank,  such  as  the  re- 
searches of  human  wisdom  sought  for,  but  could  not 
discover. — Rogers. 

Research,  v.  a.  [Fr.  rechercher.~\  Examine; 
enquire.    Rare. 

It  is  not  easy  to  research  with  due  distinction,  in 
the  actions  of  eminent  personages,  both  how  much 
•may  have  been  blemished  by  the  envy  of  others,  and 
what  was  corrupted  by  their  own  felicity.— Sir  H. 
Wotton,  Life  of  the  Dwhe  of  Buckingham. 
Reseat,  v.  a.  Seat  again. 

When  lie's  produced  . . . 
Speak,  what  will  you  adventure  to  reseat  him 
Upon  his  father's  throne? 

JJryden,  Spanish  Friar,  v.  2. 
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Reseat*  adj.     [Lat.  seco  =  cut.]     Cutoff. 

I  ought  reject 

No  soul  from  wicked  immortalitie, 
But  give  them  durance  when  they  are  resect 
From  organized  corporietie. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Song  of  the  Soul,  pt.  ix.  b 

ch.  ii.  sti  46.    (Rich.) 
Reseize.  v.  a. 

1.  Seize,  or  lay  hold  on,  again. 

2.  Reinstate.     See  Seize,  in  Law. 

In  wretched  prison  long  he  did  remaine. 
Till  they  outraigned  had  their  utmost  date, 
And  then  therein  reseized  was  againe, 
And  ruled  long  with  honorable  state 
Till  he  surrendered  realme  and  life  to  fate. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  ii,  10, 4J 
Reseizure.  s. 

1.  Repeated  seizure. 

2.  Seizure   (in  its  Law  sense) ;    seizure  j 
second  time. 

Here  we  have  the  charter  of  foundation;  it  i 
now  the  more  easy  to  judge  of  the  forfeiture  or  re 
seizure :  deface  the  image,  and  you  divest  the  right 
— Bacon. 

Resemblance,  .v. 

1.  Likeness;  similitude;  representation. 

One  main  end  of  poetry  and  painting  is  to  please 
they  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  each  other.  - 
Dryden,  Translation  of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Paint 
ing. 

The  quality  produced  hath  commonly  no  resem 
blance  with  the  thing  producing  it ;  wherefore  w> 
look  on  it  as  a  bare  effect  of  power. — Locke. 

So  chymists  boast  they  have  a  power, 
From  the  dead  ashes  of  a  flower, 
Some  faint  resemblance  to  produce, 
But  not  the  virtue.  Swift,  Miscellaniet 

I  cannot  help  remarking  the  resemblance  betwix 
him  and  our  author  in  qualities,  fame,  and  fortune 
— Pope. 

To  these  four  kinds  of  matter-of-fact  or  assertion 
must  be  added  a  fifth,  resemblance.  This  was  i 
species  of  attribute  which  we  found  it  impossible  t< 
analyse ;  for  which  no  fuudameutum,  distinct  fron 
the  objects  themselves,  could  be  assigned.  Beside; 
propositions  which  assert  a  sequence  or  coexistent 
between  two  phenomena,  there  are  therefore  alsi 
propositions  which  assert  resemblance  betweei 
them  :  as,  This  colour  is  like  that  colour ;— Thi 
heat  of  to-day  is  equal  to  the  heat  of  yesterday.  I 
is  true  that  such  an  assertion  might  with  sonn 
plausibility  be  brought  within  the  description  of  ai 
affirmation  of  sequence,  by  considering  it  as  an  as 
sertion  that  the  simultaneous  contemplation  of  th* 
two  colours  is  followed  by  a  specific  feeling  termet 
the  feeling  of  resemblance.  But  there  would  be  no 
thing  gained  by  encumbering  ourselves,  especiall- 
in  this  place,  with  a  generalization  which  may  b' 
looked  upon  as  strained.  Logic  does  not  undertaki 
to  analyse  mental  facts  into  their  ultimate  elements 
Resemblance  between  two  phenomena  is  more  intel 
ligible  in  itself  than  any  explanation  could  luake  it 
and  under  any  classification  must  remain  specificall; 
distinct  from  the  ordinary  cases  of  sequence  and  co' 
existence. — J.  S.  Mill,  System  of  Logic,  pt.  i.  b.  v.  §  6 

2.  Something  resembling. 

These  sensible  things,  which  religion  hath  al 
lowed,  are  resemblances  formed  according  to  thing: 
spiritual,  whereunto  they  serve  as  a  hand  to  lead 
and  a  way  to  direct.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity 

Fairest  resemblance  of  thy  Maker  fair, 
Thee  all  things  living  gaze  on. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  53£ 

They  are  but  weak  resemblances  of  our  intentions 
faint  and  imperfect  copies  that  may  acquaint  us  witl 
the  general  design,  but  can  never  express  the  life  o 
the  original. — Addison. 

Resemblant.  adj.     Resembling.   Gallicism 
Tare. 

A  reason  whereof  may  peradventure  be,  becausi 
the  Spanish  wools  are  grown  originally  from  thi 
English  sheep,  by  that  soyle  (resemblant  to  thi 
Downs  of  England),  and  by  the  elevation  of  thi 
Pole  for  warmth,  are  come  to  that  fineness. — Goldei 
Fleece :  1657.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Resemble,  v.  a.  [Fr.  ressembler  ;  Lat.  simi- 
Us  =  like.] 

1.  Compare  ;    represent  as   like   something 
else. 

Most  safely  may  we  resemble  ourselves  to  God,  ii 
respect  of  that  pure  faculty  which  is  never  separate 
from  the  love  of  God.— Sir  W.  Raleigh,  History  <i 
the  World. 

The  torrid  parts  of  Africk  are  resembled  to  a  lib 
bard's  skin,  the  distance  of  whose  spots  represen 
the  disperseness  of  habitations.  —  Brerewood,  0> 
Languages. 

2.  Be  like  ;  have  likeness  to. 

If  we  see  a  man  of  virtues,  mixed  with  infirmities 
fall  into  misfortune,  we  are  afraid  that  the  like  mis 
fortunes  may  happen  to  ourselves,  who  resemble  tin 
character. — Addison, 
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Reseminate.  v.  a.  [Lut.  semen  =  seed.]  Sow 
or  propagate  again. 

Concerning  its  [the  phoenix's]  generation,  that 
without  all  conjugation  it  begets  and  reseminates 
itself,  hereby  we  introduce  a  vegetable  production 
in  animals,  and  into  sensible  natures  transfer  the 
propriety  of  plants. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Er- 
rours,  b'.  iii.  ch.  xii.  (Rich.) 
Resend.  v.  a. 

1.  Send  back.     Obsolete. 

I  sent  to  her,  by  this  same  coxcomb, 
Tokens  and  letters,  which  she  did  resend. 

Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  iii.  6. 

2.  Send  again. 

Resent,  v.  a.     Give  back  ;  return. 

Where  doth  the  pleasant  air  resent  a  sweeter 
breath  ?  Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  xxv. 

(Ord  MS.) 

Resent,  v.  a.     [Fr.  ressentir.] 

1.  Take  well  or  ill. 

A  serious  consideration  of  the,  mineral  treasures 
of  his  territories,  and  the  practical  discoveries  of 
them  by  way  of  my  philosophical  theory,  he  then  so 
well  resented,  that  afterwards,  upon  a  mature  diges- 
tion of  my  whole  design,  he  commanded  me  to 
let  your  lordships  understand  how  great  an  in- 
clination he  hath  to  further  so  hopeful  a  work. — 
Bacnn. 

To  be  absent  from  any  part  of  publick  worship 
he  thus  deeply  resented.— Bishop  Fell,  Life  of  Ham,' 
mond. 

1  was  sure  that  this  instance  of  Mr.  Yorke's  friend- 
ship to  you  would  ever  be  warmly  resented.— Bishop 
Warburton,  Letter  to  Hurd. 

2.  Take  ill ;  consider  as  an  injury  or  affront. 

Thou  with  scorn 
And  anger  wouldst  resent  the  offer'd  wrong. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  299. 
Such  proceedings  have  been  always  resented,  and 
often  punished  in  this  kingdom. — Sir  W.  Davenant. 
Resenter.  s.     One  who  resents. 

a.  By  taking  a  thing  well  or  ill. 

Honour  is  not  only  the  guardian  and  parent  of 
other  virtues,  but  is  a  virtue  of  itself,  which  renders 
man  a  grateful  resenter  and  requiter  of  courtesies. 
— Barrow,  Sermons,  vol.  i.  serin,  iv. 

b.  By  feeling  injuries  deeply. 

The  earl  was  the  worst  philosopher,  being  a  great 
resenter  and  a  weak  dissembler  of  the  least  dis- 
grace.— Sir  H.  Wottim. 

Resentful,  adj.  Malignant;  easily  provoked 
to  anger,  and  long  retaining  it ;  full  of  re- 
sentment, 

Pope  was  as  resentful  of  an  imputation  of  the 
roundness  of  his  back,  as  marshal  Luxembourg  is 
reported  to  have  been  on  the  sarcasm  of  king  Wil- 
liam.— Tyers,  Historical  Rhapsody  on  Pope,  p.  6. 

To  soften  the  obdurate,  to  convince  the  mistaken, 
to  mollify  the  resentful,  are  worthy  of  a  statesman. 
— Johnson,  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scot- 
land. 
Kesentingiy.  adv.     In  a  resenting  manner. 

1.  With  deep  sense;  with  strong  perception. 

Hylobares  judiciously  and  resentingly  recapitu- 
lates your  main  reasonings. — Dr.  H.  More,  Divine 
Dialogues. 

2.  With  continued  anger. 

Resentive.  adj.  Quick  to  take  ill ;  easily 
excited  to  resentment.  Rare. 

From  the  keen  resentive  north, 
By  long  oppression,  by  religion,  roused, 
The  guardian  army  came.    Thomson,  Liberty,  pt.  iv. 
Resentment,  s.     [Fr.  ressentimentJ] 

1.  Strong  perception  of  good  or  evil. 

He  retains  vivid  resentments  of  the  more  solid 
morality.— Dr.  H.  More,  Divine  Dialogues, 

This  psalm  begins  with  an  hallelujah  ...  in  which 
the  people  of  God  express  a  just  resentment  and 
grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  chiefest  mercies  re- 
ceived by  their  fathers.— Bishop  Pearson,  Sermon, 
November  5 :  1673. 

Some  faces  we  admire  and  doat  on ;  others  in  our 
impartial  apprehensions,  no  less  deserving,  we  can 
behold  without  resentment ;  yea,  with  an  invincible 
disregard. — Glanville, 

\Vh:it  he  hath  of  sensible  evidence,  the  very  ground- 
work of  his  demonstration,  is  but  the  knowledge  of 
his  own  rexentment ;  but  how  the  same  things  appear 
toothers,  they  only  know  that  are  conscious  to  them ; 
and  how  they  are  in  themselves,  only  he  that  made 
them.— Id. 

2.  Deep  sense  of  injury;    anger  long  con- 
tinued ;  sometimes  simply  anger. 

Can  heavenly  minds  such  high  resentment  show, 
Or  exercise  their  spite  in  human  woe? 

bryden.  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  i.  17. 
I  cannot,  without  some  envy,  and  a  just  resent- 
ment against  the  opposite  conduct  of  others,  refli-ct 
upon  that  generosity,  wherewith  the   heads  of  a 
struggling  faction  treat  those  who  will  undertake  to 
hold  a  pen  in  their  defence.— Swift. 
VOL.  II. 
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Though  it  is  hard  to  judge  of  the  hearts  of  people, 
yet  where  they  declare  their  resentment  and  uneasi- 
ness at  any  thing,  there  they  pass  the  judgment 
upon  themselves. — Law. 

Not  only  were  the  defeated  troops  inflamed  with 
the  fiercest  resentment  by  the  humiliation  they  had 
suffered,  and  the  loss  of  their  favourite  leader,  but 
even  among  his  own  the  prevailing  feeling  was  one 
of  shame  and  indignation,  which  vented  itself  in 
deep  murmurs  against  the  upstart  foreigner,  who, 
by  an  impudent  artifice,  had  employed  the  arras  of 
the  Macedonians  themselves  to  destroy  their  most 
illustrious  general.— Bishop  Thirlwall,  History  of 
Greece,  ch.  Ivii. 

Reservation,  s.     [Fr.] 

1.  Reserve ;  concealment  of  something  in  the 
mind. 

We  swear  with  Jesuitical  equivocations  and  mental 
reservations.— Bishop  Sanderson,  Against  the  Co- 
venant. 

Will  the  new  test,  will  any  test,  be  more  effica- 
cious P  Will  a  person  who  has  no  conscience,  or  a 
person  whose  conscience  can  be  set  at  rest  by  im- 
moral sophistry,  hesitate  to  repeat  any  phrase  that 
you  can  dictate?  The  former  will  kiss  the  book 
without  any  scruple  at  all.  The  scruples  of  the 
latter  will  be  very  easily  removed.  He  now  swears 
allegiance  to  one  king  with  a  mental  reservation. 
He  will  then  abjure  the  other  king  with  a  mental 
reservation.  Do  not  flatter  yourselves  that  the  in- 
genuity of  lawgivers  will  ever  devise  an  oath  which 
the  ingenuity  of  casuists  will  not  evade.— Macaulay, 
History  of  England,  ch.  xv. 

2.  Something    kept    back ;    something    not 
given  up. 

Ourself  by  monthly  course, 
With  reservation  of  ;<n  hundred  knights, 
By  you  to  be  sustain'd,  shall  our  abode 
Make  with  you  by  due  turns. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  1. 

This  is  academical  reservation  in  matters  of  easy 
truth,  or  rather  sceptical  infidelity  against  the  evi- 
dence of  reason.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

These  opinions  Steele  and  Ills  faction  are  endea- 
vouring to  propagate  among  the  people  concerning 
the  present  ministry;  with  what  reservation  to  the 
honour  of  the  queen,  I  cannot  determine. — Swift, 
Miscellanies. 

3.  Custody  ;  state  of  being  treasured  up. 

He  wilj'd  me, 

In  heedfull'st  reservation,  to  bestow  them 
As  notes,  whose  faculties  inclusive  were, 
More  than  they  were  in  note. 

Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  i.  3. 
Reservatory.  s.     Place  in  which  anything 
is  reserved  or  kept. 

How  I  got  such  notice  of  that  subterranean  re- 
servatory  as  to  make  a  computation  of  the  water 
now  concealed  therein,  peruse  the  propositions  con- 
cerning earthquakes. — Woodward. 

Reserve,  v.  a.     [Fr.  reserver \  Lat.  reservo.] 

1.  Keep  in  store ;  save  to  some  other  pur- 
pose. 

I  could  add  many  probabilities  of  the  names  of 
places;  but  they  should  be  too  long  for  this,  and  I 
reserve  them  for  another.  —Spenser,  View  of  the 
State  of  Ireland. 

Hast  thou  seen  the  treasures  of  the  hail,  which  I 
have  reserved  against  the  time  of  trouble  t—Job, 
xxxviii.  23. 

David  houghed  all  the  chariot  horses,  but  reserved 
of  them  for  an  hundred  chariots. — 2  Samuel,  viii.  4. 

Flowers 
Reserved  from  night,  and  kept  for  thee  in  store. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  127. 

2.  Retain  ;  keep ;  hold. 

Will  he  reserve  his  anger  for  ever  P  will  he  keep  it 
to  the  end? — Jeremiah,  iii.  5. 

Reserve  thy  state;  with  better  judgment  check 
This  hideous  rashness.  Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  1. 

3.  Lay  up  to  a  future  time. 

The  Lord  knoweth  how  to  deliver  the  godly  out  of 
temptations,  and  to  reserve  the  unjust  unto  the  day 
of  judgment  to  be  punished.— 2  Peter,  ii.  9. 

The  breach  seems  like  the  scissures  of  an  earth- 
quake, and  threatens  to  swallow  all  that  attempt  to 
close  it,  and  reserves  its  cure  only  for  omnipotence. 
—Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

Conceal  your  esteem  and  love  in  your  own  breast, 
and  reserve  your  kind  looks  aud  language  for  private 
hours. — Sw(ft. 

Reserve,  s. 

1.  Store  kept  untouched,  or  undiscovered. 

The  assent  may  be  withheld  upon  this  suggestion, 
that  I  know  not  yet  all  that  may  be  said  :  and  there- 
fore, though  1  be  beaten.it  is  not  necessary  I  should 
yield,  not  knowing  what  forces  there  are  in  reserve 
behind. — Locke. 

2.  Something  kept  for  exigence. 

The  virgins,  besides  the  oil  in  their  lamps,  carried 
likewise  a  reserve  in  some  other  vessel  for  a  con- 
tinnnl  supply.— Archbishop  Tillotson. 

Tilings  are  managed  by  advocates,  who  oftentimes 
seek  conquest,  and  not  justice,  and  ransack  all  re- 
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serves  of  law  to  support  an  unrighteous  cause. — 
Kettlewell. 

3.  Something  concealed  in  the  mind. 

However  any  one  may  concur  in  the  general 
scheme,  it  is  still  with  certain  reserves  and  devia- 
tions, and  with  a  salvo  to  his  own  private  judgment. 
— Addison,  Freeholder. 

4.  Exception;  prohibition. 

Is  knowledge  so  despised  ? 
Or  envy,  or  what  reserve  forbids  to  taste  P 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  60. 

5.  Exception  in  favour. 

Each  has  some  darling  lust,  which  pleads  for  a 
reserve,  and  which  they  would  fain  reconcile  to  the 
expectations  of  religion.— Rogers,  Sermons. 

6.  Modesty  ;  caution  in  personal  behaviour. 

Ere  guardian  thought  could  bring  its  scatter'd  aid, 
Ere  reason  could  support  the  doubting  maid. 
My  soul  surprised,  and  from  herself  disjoin'd, 
.     Left  all  reserve  and  all  the  sex  behind. 

Prior,  Celia  to  Damon. 
Reserved,  adj. 

1 .  Modest ;  not  loosely  free. 

To  all  obligjng,  yet  reserved  to  all, 
None  could  himself  the  favour'd  lover  call.     Walsh. 

Fame  is  a  bubble  the  reserved  enjoy  : 
Who  strive  to  grasp  it,  as  they  touch,  destroy. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  iv.  252. 

2.  Sullen  ;  not  open ;  not  frank. 

Nothing  reserved  or  sullen  was  to  see, 
But  sweet  regards,  and  pleasing  sanctity. 

Dryden,  Character  of  a  good  Parson,^. 
Reservedly,  adv.     In  a  reserved  manner. 

1.  Not  with  frankness ;   not  with  openness  ; 
with  reserve. 

'  I  must  give  only  short  hints,  and  write  but  ob- 
scurely and  reservedly,  until  I  have  opportunity  to 
express  my  sentiments  with  greater  copiousness  and 
perspicuity.—  Woodward. 

2.  Scrupulously ;  coldly. 

He  speaks  reservedly,  but  he  speaks  with  force  , 
Nor  can  a  word  be  changed,  but  for  a  worse.    Pope, 
Reservedness.  s.     Attribute  suggested  by 
Reserve  ;  closeness  ;  want  of  frankness; 
want  of  openness, 

Observe  their  gravity 

And  their  reservedness,  their  many  cautions 
Fitting  their  persons. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy. 

By  formality,  I  mean  something  more  than  cere- 
mony and  compliment,  even  a  solemn  reservedness, 
which  may  well  consist  with  honesty.  —  Sir  H. 
Wotton. 

There  was  a  great  wariness  and  reservedness,  and 
so  great  a  jealousy  of  each  other,  that  they  had  no 
mind  to  give  or  receive  visits.  —  Lord  Clarendon, 
History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Dissimulation  can  but  just  guard  a  man  within 
the  compass  of  his  own  personal  concerns,  which 
yet  may  be  more  effectually  done  by  that  silence 
and  reservedness,  that  every  man  may  innocently 
practise. — South,  Sermons. 

Her  reservedness  and  love  of  privacy  might  pos- 
sibly be  misinterpreted  sometimes  for  an  overvalue 
of  herself  by  those  who  did  not  know  her.— Bishop 
Atterbury,  Sermons,  serm.  vi.  (Ord  MS.) 

Reserver.  *.    One  who,  that  which,  reserves. 
I  am  in  this  no  reserver  of  my  good  will  till  the 
last.— Sir  H.  Wotton,  Remains,  p.  370. 

Reservoir.  *.  [Fr.]     Place  where  anything 
is  kept  in  store. 

There  is  not  a  spring  or  fountain,  but  are  well 
provided  with  huge  cisterns  and  reservoirs  of  rain 
and  snow  water.— Addison. 

Who  sees  pale  Mammon  pine  amidst  his  store, 
Sees  but  a  backward  steward  for  the  poor  j 
This  year  a  reservoir  to  keep  and  spare  : 
The  next  a  fountain  spouting  through  his  heir. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iii.  171. 

Reset,  v.  a.    Replace. 

They  will  no  more  reset  such  traitors  in  their  bo- 
soms.— Allestree,  Sermons,  pt.  ii.  p.  10.  (Ord  MS.) 

Resetter.  s.    Receiver  (P  word  for  word,  re- 
ceptor).    Rare. 

Before  I  shake  hands  with  those  bonds  of  resig- 
nation, it  will  be  convenient  I  give  my  young  clergy, 
man  some  cautions  against  them,  for  it  is  an  old 
saying;  The  resetter  is  worse  than  the  thief;  for 
without  resetters,  there  would  be  few  thieves. — 
Degge,  Parson's  Counsellor,  p.  54.  (Ord  MS.) 
Resettle,  v.  a.  Settle  again. 

Will  the  house  of  Austria  yield  the  least  article, 
even  of  usurped  prerogative,  to  resettle  the  minds 
of  those  princes  in  the  alliance,  who  are  alarmed  at 
the  consequences  of  the  emperor's  death? — Swift. 
Resettlement,  s. 
1.  Act  of  settling  again. 

To  the  quieting  of  my  passions,  and  the  resettle- 
ment of  my  discomposed  soul,  I  consider  that  grief 
is  the  most  absurd  of  all  the  passions.— Morris,  JUit- 
cellanies. 
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2.  State  of  settling  again 

Some  roll  their  cask  to  mix  it  with  the  lees,  and, 
after  a  resettlement,  they  rack  it. — Mortimer,  Hus- 
bandry. 

Kesiance.  s.  [N.Fr.]  Residence ;  abode  ; 
dwelling. 

The  king  forthwith  banished  all  Flemings  out  of 
his  kingdom,  commanding  his  merchant  adventur- 
ers, which  had  a  resiance  in  Antwerp,  to  return. — 
Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

Resiant.  adj.  [N.Fr.  reseant,  resseant.~\  Re- 
sident ;  present  in  a  place.  Obsolete. 

That  was  to  weet  the  famous  Troynovant, 
In  which  her  kingdom's  throne  is  chiefly  resiant. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Solyman  was  come  as  far  as  Sophia,  where  the 
Turks'  great  lieutenant  in  Europe  is  always  resiant, 
before  that  the  Hungarians  were  aware. — Knolles, 
History  of  the  Turks. 

The  Allobroges 
Here  resiant  in  Borne. 

£.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy. 

Reside.  v.  a.  [Lat.  resideo ;  Fr.  resider.] 

1.  Have  abode  ;  live;  dwell;  be  present. 

How  can  God  with  such  reside  1 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  284. 
In  no  flx'd  place  the  happy  souis  reside ; 
In  groves  we  live,  and  lie  on  mossy  beds. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  vi.  913. 

2.  Sink  ;  subside  ;  fall  to  the  bottom. 

Oil  of  vitriol  and  petroleum,  a  dram  of  each,  turn 
into  a  mouldy  substance  :  there  residing  in   the 
bottom  a  fair  cloud,  and  a  thick  oil  on  the  top. — 
Boyle. 
Residence,  s.  [Fr.] 

1.  Act  of  dwelling  in  a  place. 

Something  holy  lodges  in  that  breast, 
And  with  these  raptures  moves  the  vocal  air, 
To  testify  his  hidden  residence, 

Milton,  Comus,  248. 

2.  Place  of  abode ;  dwelling. 

Within  the  infant  rind  of  this  small  flower, 
Poison  hath  residence,  and  medicine  power. 

Shakespear,  Borneo  and  Juliet,  ii.  3. 
Understand  the  same 
Of  fish  within  their  watery  residence. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  347. 
Caprea  had  been  the  retirement  of  Augustus  for 
some  time,  and  the  residence  of  Tiberius  for  several 
years. — Addison. 

Residence,  s.    [from  Lat.  rexido  =  I  settle.] 
That  which  settles  at  the  bottom  of  liquors. 
Separation  is  wrought  by  weight,  as  in  the  ordi- 
nary residence  or  settlement  of  liquors. — Bacon. 

Our  clearest  waters,  and  such  as  seem  simple  unto 
sense,  are  much  compounded  unto  reason,  as  may 
be  observed  in  the  evaporation  of  water,  wherein, 
besides  a  terreons  residence,  some  salt  is  found. — 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 
Residency,  s.  Residence. 

Residentiaries  in  any  cathedral  or  collegiate 
church  shall,  alter  the  days  of  their  residency  ap- 
pointed by  their  local  statutes  or  customs  expired, 
presently  repair  to  their  benefices. — Constitutions 
and  Canons  Ecclesiastical,  xliy. 

There  was  a  great  familiarity  between  the  con- 
fessor and  duke  William ;  for  thft  confessor  had  often 
made  considerable  residencies  in  Normandy. — Sir 
M.  Hale,  History  oftlie  Common  Law  of  England. 
Resident,  adj.   [Fr.] 
1.  Dwelling  or  having  abode  in  any  place. 

I  am  not  concerned  in  this  objection ;  not  think- 
ing it  necessary  that  Christ  should  be  personally 
present  or  resident  on  earth  in  the  millenium. — T. 
Burnet,  Tlieory  of  tlie  Earth. 

He  is  not  said  to  be  resident  in  a  place,  who  comes 
thither  with  a  purpose  of  retiring  immediately;  so 
also  he  is  said  to  be  absent,  who  is  absent  with  his 
family. — Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

"2.  Fixed. 

The  unskilful,  unexperienced  Christian  shrieks 
out  whenever  his  vessel  shakes,  thinking  it  always 
in  danger,  that  the  watery  pavement  is  not  stable 
and  resident  like  a  rock.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Sermons, 
serm.  xi. :  1651. 

Resident,  s.  Agent,  minister,  or  officer  re- 
siding in  any  distant  place  with  the  dignity 
of  an  ambassador. 

The  pope  fears  the  English  will  suffer  nothing  like 
a  resident  or  consul  in  his  kingdoms. — Addison. 
Residential,  adj.    Constituting,  constituted 
by,  relating  to,  connected  with,  residence. 

Afterwards,  in  baptism,  the  same  spirit  fixes,  as  it  j 
were,  his  dwelling  or  residential  abode,  renewing 
the  heart  in  greater  measure. — Bishop  ll'aterland, 
Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  349.  (liich.) 

Residentiarisnip.  s.  Office  of  a  residen- 
tiary. 

About  that  time  he  [John  Williams]  had  several 
benefices  conferred  upon  him,  of  which  the  rectory 
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of  Waldgrave  in  Northamptonshire  was  one,  Dinatn 
and  Grafton  two  more,  a  residentiariship  in  the 
church  of  Lincoln,  one  or  more  prebendships  there- 
in, and  the  office  of  chaunter. —  Wood,  Fasti  Ox- 
onienses,  pt.  i.  p.  181.  (Rich.) 

Residentiary,  adj.     Holding  residence. 

Christ  was  the  conductor  of  the  Israelites  into  the 
land  of  Canaan,  and  their  residentiary  guardian.— 
Dr.  H.  More. 

Residentiary,  s.  One  who  keeps  a  certain 
residence. 

Residentiaries  in  any  cathedral  or  collegiate 
church  shall,  after  the  days  of  their  residency  ap- 
pointed by  their  local  statues  or  customs  expired, 
presently  repair  to  their  benefices. — Constitutions 
and  Canons  Ecclesiastical,  xliv. 

Presbyters  or  priests  in  the  apostles'  time  were  of 
two  sorts ;  one  of  residentiaries,  and  such  as  were 
affixed  to  certain  churches,  and  so  did  '  irpoo-Tavai, 
praesidere  gregi.' — Mede,  Diatribe,  p.  302. 

Residentship.  s.     Function  of  a  resident. 

The  prince  elector  did  afterwards  kindly  invite 
him  [Theodore  Haak]  to  be  his  secretary,  but  he, 
loving  solitude,  declined  that  employment,  as  he  did 
the  residents/lip  at  London  for  the  city  of  Hamburgh. 
—  Wood,  Athence  Oxonienses,  vol.  i.  p.  845.  (Rich.) 

Resider.  s.  One  who  resides  in  a  particu- 
lar place. 

We  being  persons  of  considerable  estates  in  the 
kingdom,  and  residers  therein. — Swift,  Advertise- 
ment against  Wood. 

Residual,  adj.     Relating  to  the  residue;  re- 
lating to  the  part  remaining. 
Residuary,  adj.  Residual :  (common  in  Law, 
as  '  residuary  legatee'). 

'Tis  enough  to  lose  the  legacy,  or  the  residuary 
advantage  of  the  estate  left  him  by  the  deceased.— 
Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

Residue,  s.  [Fr.  residu ;  Lat.  residuum.] 
Remaining  part  which  is  left. 

The  causes  are  all  such  as  expel  the  most  volatile 
parts  of  the  blood,  and  fix  the  residue. — Arbuthnot, 
On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

Resign,  v.  a.     [Fr.  rexigner ;  Lat.  resigno.~\ 

1.  Give  up  a  claim  or  possession. 

Resign 
Tour  crown  and  kingdom,  indirectly  held. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  ii.  4. 
I'll  to  the  king,  and  signify  to  him, 
That  thus  I  have  resign'd  to  you  my  charge. 

Id.,  Richard  III.  i.  4. 
To  her  thou  didst  resign  thy  place. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  148. 
Phosbus  resigns  his  darts,  and  Jove 
His  thunder  to  the  god  of  love. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Friendship  and  Single  Life, 

against  Love  and  Marriage. 
Every  Ismena  would  resign  her  breast  j 
And  every  dear  Hippolytus  be  blest. 

Prior,  Epilogue  to  Pheedra. 

2.  Yield  up. 

Whoever  shall  resign  their  reasons,  either  from 
the  root  of  deceit  in  themselves,  or  inability  to  resist 
such  trivial  ingannations  from  others,  although  their 
condition  may  place  them  above  the  multitude,  yet 
are  they  still  within  the  line  of  vulgarity.— Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Desirous  to  resign  and  render  back 
All  I  received.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  749. 

Thou  must,  thou  must  resign  to  fate,  my  friend, 
And  leave  thy  house,  thy  wife,  and  family  behind ; 
Thou  must  thy  fair  and  goodly  manors  leave. 

Oldham,  Poems,  Paraphrase  upon  Horace. 

Those  who  always  resign  their  judgement  to  the 
last  man  they  heard  or  read,  truth  never  sinks  into 
those  men's  minds;  but,  cameleon-like,  they  take 
the  colour  of  what  is  laid  before  them,  and  as  soon 
lose  and  resign  it  to  the  next  that  comes  in  their 
way. — Locke. 

3.  Give  up  in  confidence  :  (with  up  emphati- 
cal). 

What  more  reasonable  than  that  we  should  in  all 
things  resign  tip  ourselves  to  the  will  of  GoJ? — 
Archbishop  Tillotson. 

4.  Submit ;  particularly  to  submit  to  provi- 
dence. 

Happy  the  man  who,  studying  nature's  laws, 
Through  known  effects  can  trace  the  secret  cause  ; 
His  mind  possessing  in  a  quiet  state, 
Fearless  of  fortune,  and  resign'd  to  fate. 

Dry  den.  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  ii.  698. 

A  firm,  yet  cautious,  mind, 
Sincere,  though  prudent ;  constant,  yet  resign'd. 

Pope,  Epitaph  on  Sir  W.  Trumbull. 

5.  Submit  without  resistance  or  murmur. 

What  thou  art,  resign  to  death. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iii.  1. 

Resign,  s.     Resignation.      Obsolete. 
You  have  gain'd  more  in  a  royal  brother, 
Thau  you  could  lose  by  your  resign  of  Epire. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Coronation. 
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Resignation.  ,v. 

1.  Act  of  resigning  or  giving  up  a  claim  or 
possession. 

Do  that  office  of  thine  own  good  will ; 
The  resignation  of  thy  state  and  crown. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  iv.  1. 

He  intended  to  procure  a  resignation  of  the  rights 
of  the  king's  majesty's  sisters  and  others,  entitled 
to  the  possession  of  fhe  crown. — Sir  J.  Hayward. 

2.  Submission ;  unresisting  acquiescence. 

We  cannot  expect  that  any  one  should  readily 
quit  his  own  opinion,  and  embrace  ours,  with  a 
blind  resignation  to  an  authority,  which  the  under- 
standing acknowledges  not. — Locke. 

There  is  a  kind  of  sluggish  resignation,  as  well  as 
poorness  and  degeneracy  of  spirit  in  a  state  of 
slavery,  that  very  few  will  recover  themselves  out  of 
it. — Addison. 

3.  Submission  without  murmur  to  the  will  of 
God. 

Resignment.  s.     Act  of  resigning. 

Having  broken  the  business  by  three  demands ; 
the  resignment  of  Breder  and  Guelder,  the  disman- 
tling of  Rheinberg,  and  the  equality  of  free  exercise 
of  religion  on  either  side. — Sir  H.  Wotton,  Remains 
p.  459. 

Here  I  am,  by  his  command,  to  cure  ye, 
Nay  more,  for  ever,  by  his  full  resignment. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Monsieur  Thomas, 
Resile,  v.  n.    [Lat.  resUio.~\    Start  back;  fly 
from  a  purpose.    Rare. 

Being  overpowered  against  my  own  judgement,  I 
was  so  weak  as  to  resile,  and  recal  what  I  had  said. 
—Ellis,  Retractations,  &c.,  p.  18 :  1662. 

Resilience,  s.  Act  of  starting  or  leaping 
back. 

If  you  strike  a  ball  sidelong,  the  rebound  will  be 
as  much  the  contrary  way ;  whether  there  be  any 
such  resilience  in  echoes,  that  is,  whether  a  man 
shall  hear  better  if  lie  stand  aside  the  body  re- 
percussing,  than  if  he  stand  where  he  speaketh. 
may  be  tried. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental 
History. 
Resiliency,  s.  Resilience. 

The  common  resiliency  of  the  mind  from  one  ex- 
treme to  another.— Johnson,  Rambler,  no.  110. 
Resin,  s.     [Fr.  resine ;  Lat.  resina.~\     Vege- 
table secretion  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  not 
soluble  in  water. 

The  fat  sulphurous  parts  of  some  vegetable,  which 
is  natural  or  procured  by  art,  and  will  incorporate 
with  oil  or  spirit,  not  an  aqueous  menstruum.  Those 
vegetable  substances  that  will  dissolve  in  water  are 
gums,  those  that  will  not  dissolve  and  mix  but  with 
spirits  or  oils  are  resins. — Quincy. 

The  class  of ...  resins  occurs  almost  exclusively 
among  vegetables. . . .  What  are  called  fossil  resim 
are  doubtless  derived  from  extinct  vegetation, 
There  is  a  close  connexion  between  resins  and  the 
oils  in  which  they  occur  dissolved.  All  resins  con- 
tain oxygen,  and  moist  essential  oils  become  re- 
sinous  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  air. . . . 

There  are  distinguished  hard  and  soft  resins 

Common  resin  or  rosin  is  obtained  from  the  turpen- 
tine or  balsam  of  Pin  us  sylvestris,  pinaster,  abies, 
and  picea,  by  distillation  with  water  till  all  the  oil 
is  removed.  It  is  also  named  colophon,  or  colopho- 
nium.—  Turner,  Elements  of  Chemistry.  1847. 

Resinous,  adj.  Containing,  consisting  of. 
constituted  by,  abounding  in,  resin. 

Resinous  gums  dissolved  in  spirits  of  wine,  ar( 
let  fall  again,  if  the  spirit  be  copiously  diluted.— 
Boyle,  Experiments  and  Considerations  touching 
Colours. 

Resipiscence.  s.  [Fr. ;  Low  Lat.  resipis- 
centia.']  Wisdom  after  the  fact;  repent- 
ance. 

So  powerful  is  the  impression  of  a  Divinity  in  hu- 
man nature,  that  the  most  erring  beliefs  are  forceci 
to  discern  the  utility,  and  the  most  perverted  lives 
the  necessity,  of  such  a  sovereign ;  who  abounds 
with  such  benignity  even  towards  these  irritations 
that  he  provides  motives  respectively  proper  for  the 
rectifying  each  of  these  errors ;  offering  the  ingen- 
uous reason,  and  the  sensual  fear,  towards  theii 
disabuse  and  resipiscence.  —  Bishop  Mountague 
Devout  Essays,  pt.  ii.  p.  47  :  1654. 

Resist,  v.  a.     [Fr.  register ;  Lat.  resisto.] 
[.  Oppose;  act  against. 

Submit  yourselves  to  God ;  resist  the  devil,  and 
he  will  flee  from  you. — James,  iv.  7. 

To  do  ill  our  sole  delight, 
As  being  the  contrary  to  his  high  will 
Whoin  we  resist.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  160. 

Not  more  almighty  to  resist  our  might 
Than  wise  to  frustrate  all  our  plots  ami  wiles. 

Ibid.  ii.  192. 
Some  forms,  though  bright,  no  mortal  man  can 

bear, 
Some,  none  resist,  though  not  exceedhig  fair. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  vi.  157. 
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2.  Not  admit  impression  or  force. 

Nor  keen  nor  solid  could  resist  that  edge. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  623. 

Resist,  v.  n.     Make  opposition. 

All  the  regions 

Do  seemingly  revolt ;  and,  who  resist, 
Are  only  moc.k'd  for  valiant  ignorance, 
And  perish  constant  fools. 

Sliakespear,  Coriolanus,  iv.  6. 

Resistance,  s.     [Fr.] 

1.  Act  of  resisting  ;  opposition. 

Demetrius,  seeing  that  the  land  was  quiet,  and 
that  no  resistance  was  made  against  him,  sent  away 
all  his  forces.— 1  Maccabees,  xi.  88. 

2.  Quality  of  not  yielding  to  force  or  external 
impression. 

The  resistance  of  bone  to  cold  is  greater  than  of 
flesh:  for  that  the  flesh  shrinketh,  but  the  bone 
resisteth,  whereby  the  cold  becometh  uiore  eager.— 
Bacon. 

Musick  so  softens  and  disarms  the  mind, 
That  not  an  arrow  does  resistance  find.         Waller. 

The  idea  of  solidity  we  receive  by  our  touch,  and 
it  arises  from  the  resistance  which  we  find  in  body 
to  the  entrance  of  any  other  body  into  the  place  it 
possesses. — Locke. 

But  that  part  of  the  resistance  which  arises  from 
the  vis  inertise,  is  proportional  to  the  density  of  the 
matter,  and  cannot  be  diminished  by  dividing  the 
matter  into  smaller  parts,  nor  by  any  other  means 
than  by  decreasing  the  density  of  the  medium.— Sir 
I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 

Resistant.  *.    Whoever  or  whatever  opposes 
or  resists. 

According  to  the  degrees  of  power  in  the  agent 
and  resistant,  is  an  action  performed  or  hindered.— 
Bislu>p  Pearson,  Exposition  of  the  Creed,  art.  vi. 
Register,  s.     One  who,   that  which,  resists, 
or  makes  opposition. 

To  the  resisters,  and  violent  contemners,  it  burns 
and  consumes  like  lightning.—  Austin,  Hcec  Homo, 
p.  107. 

Such  are  all  resisters  of  God's  spirit,  wicked  in  the 
highest  degree. — South,  Sermons. 
Reslstlbility.  s. 

1.  Quality  of  resisting. 

Whether  the  resistibility  of  Adam's  reason  did  not 
equivalence  the  facility  of  Eve's  seduction,  we  refer 
unto  schoolmen.— -Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

The  name  body,  being  the  complex  idea  of  exten- 
sion and  resistibility,  together,  in  the  same  subject, 
these  two  ideas  are  not  exactly  one  and  the  same.— 
Locke. 

2.  Quality  of  being  resistible. 

It  is  from  corruption,  and  liberty  to  do  evil,  meet- 
ing with  the  resistibility  of  this  sufficient  grace,  that 
one  resists  it. — Hammond. 
Resistible,  adj.     Capable  of  being  resisted. 

That  is  irresistible;  this,  though  potent,  yet  is  in 
its  own  nature  resistible  by  the  will  of  man  ;  though 
it  many  times  prevails  by  its  efficacy. — Sir  M.  Hale, 
Origination  of  Mankind. 

Resistive,  adj.     Having  power  to  resist. 

I  have  an  excellent  new  fucus  made, 
Resistive  'gainst  the  sun,  the  rain,  or  wind, 
Which  you  shall  lay  oil  with  a  breath  or  oil. 

B.  Jonson,  Fall  ofSejanus. 
Resistless,  adj. 

1.  Irresistible ;  that  cannot  be  opposed. 

Our  own  eyes  do  every  where  behold  the  sudden 
and  resistless  assaults  of  death. — Sir  W.  Raleigh, 
History  of  the  World. 
All  at  once  to  force  resistless  way. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  62. 
She  changed  her  state ; 
Resistless  in  her  love,  as  in  her  hate.  Dryden. 

Since  you  can  love,  and  yet  your  error  see. 
The  same  resistless  power  may  plead  for  me. 

Id.,  Aurengzebe,  ii.  1. 

2.  Incapable  of  resisting ;  helpless. 

Like  a  grim  lion  rushing  with  fierce  might 
Out  of  his  den,  he  seized  greedily 
On  the  resistless  prey.  Spenser,  Muiopotmos. 

Resistlessly.  adv.     In  a  resistless  manner ; 
so  as  not  to  be  opposed  or  denied. 

"Tis  resistlessly  plain,  that  the  divine  writers  do 
not  always  confine  themselves  to  plain  and  common 
grammar,  but  often  express  their  vigorous  senti- 
ments in  the  language  of  the  figurative  construction. 
— Blackwall,  Sacred  Classics,  i.  61. 
Resoluble,  adj.      [Fr.]      Capable  of  being 
resolved,  melted,  or  dissolved. 

Three  is  not  precisely  the  number  of  the  distinct 
elements,  whereinto  mixt  bodies  are  resoluble  by  fire. 
-Boyle. 

Resolute,  adj.      Determined  ;    fixed ;    con- 
stant ;  steady  ;  firm. 

lie  bloody,  bold,  and  resolute;  laugh  to  scorn 
The  power  of  man-  for  none  of  woman  born 
Shall  harm  Macbeth.        Shakespear, Macbeth,  iv.  1 
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Edward  is  at  hand 
Ready  to  fight ;  therefore  he  resolute. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  v.  4. 

Resolute.  *.  Determined  person ;  one  bent 
to  a  particular  purpose. 

Young  Fortinbras 

Hath,  in  the  skirts  of  Norway,  here  and  there, 
Shark'd  up  a  list  of  landless  resolutes, 
For  food  and  diet  to  some  enterprise 
That  hath  a  stomach  in't.  Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  1. 

Resolutely,  adv.  In  a  resolute  manner ; 
determinately ;  firmly ;  constantly ;  stead- 
ily- 

We  resolutely  must, 
To  the  few  virtues  that  we  have  be  just. 

Lard  Roscommon. 

A  man,  who  lives  a  virtuous  life,  despises  the 
pleasures  of  sin,  and  notwithstanding  all  the  allure- 
ments of  sense  persists  resolutely  in  his  course.— 
Archbishop  Tillotson. 

Some  of  those  facts  he  examines,  some  he  reso- 
lutely denies;  others  he  endeavours  to  extenuate, 
and  the  rest  he  distorts  with  unnatural  turns.— 
— Swift. 

Resoluteness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Resolute;  determinateness ;  state ofbeing 
fixed  in  resolution. 

All  that  my  resoluteness  to  make  use  of  my  ears, 
not  tongue  could  do,  was  to  make  them  acquiesce. — 
Boyle. 

Resolution.  *.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  resolutio,  -onz's.] 

1.  Act  of  clearing  difficulties. 

In  matters  of  antiquity,  if  their  originals  escape 
due  relation,  they  fall  into  great  obscurities,  and 
such  as  future  ages  seldom  reduce  into  a  resolution. 
— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Visits,  whether  of  civility,  or  for  resolution  of 
conscience,  or  information  in  points  of  difficulty, 
were  numerous. — Bishop  Fell,  Life  of  Hammond. 

The  unravelling  and  resolution  of  the  difficulties, 
that  are  met  with  in  the  execution  of  the  design,  are 
the  end  of  an  action.— Dryden  and  Lee,  (Edipus, 
preface. 

2.  Analysis ;  act.  of  separating  anything  into 
constituent  parts. 

To  the  present  impulses  of  sense,  memory,  and 
instinct,  all  the  sagacity  of  brutes  may  be  reduced  ; 
though  witty  uien,  by  analytical  resolution,  have  j 
chymically  extracted  an  artificial  logick  out  of  all 
their  actions.— Sir  M.  Hale,  Origination  of  Man- 
kind. 

One  of  these  events  is  the  simple  subsidence  or 
resolution  of  the  inflammation. . . .  When  the  pro- 
cess of  resolution  is  unusually  sudden  and  rapid  (as 
it  occasionally  is,  the  well-marked  phenomena  of  in- 
flammation completely  disappearing  in  a  few  hours) 
it  is  called  .  .  .  delitescence.— Sir  T.  Watson,  Lec- 
tures on  tlie  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine, 
lect.  x. 

3.  Dissolution. 

In  the  hot  springs  of  extreme  cold  countries,  the 
first  heats  are  (insufferable,  which  proceed  out  of 
the  resolution  of  humidity  congealed.— Sir  K.Digby, 
Treatise  on  the  Nature  of  Bodies. 

4.  Weakness. 

Though  we  consent  not  with  that  philosopher  who 
thinks  aspermaticali  emission  into  the  waight  of  one 
dragme  is  equivalent  unto  the  effusion  of  sixtie 
ounces  of  blood,  yet  considering  the  resolution  and 
languor  ensuing  that  act  in  some,  the  extenuation 
and  narcouer  in  others,  and  the  visible  accelera- 
tion it  maketh  of  age  in  most,  wee  cannot  but 
thinke  it  much  abridgeth  our  days. — Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours,  p.  121.  (Ord  MS.) 

5.  Fixed  determination  ;  settled  thought. 

I'  th'  progress  of  this  business, 
Ere  a  determinate  resolution, 
The  bishop  did  require  a  respite. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  4. 

We  spend  our  days  in  deliberating,  and  we  end 
them  without  coming  to  any  resolution.  — Sir  R. 
L'Estrange. 

How  much  this  is  in  every  man's  power,  by  mak- 
ing resolutions  to  himself,  is  easy  to  try.— Locke. 

The  mode  of  the  will,  which  answers  to  dubita- 
tion,  may  be  called  suspension  ;  that  which  answers 
to  invention,  resolution:  and  that  which,  in  the 
phantastick  will,  is  obstinacy,  is  constancy  in  the 
intellectual. — Grew,  Cosmologia  Sacra. 

6.  Constancy;  firmness;  steadiness  in  good 
or  bad. 

The  rest  of  the  Helots,  which  were  otherwise 
scattered,  bent  thitherward,  with  a  new  life  of  re- 
solution \  as  if  their  captain  had  been  a  root,  out  of 
which  their  courage  had  sprung.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

I  would  unstate  myself  to  be  in  a  due  resolution. 
Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  2. 

They,  who  governed  the  parliament,  had  the  reso- 
lution to  act  those  monstrous  things. — Lord  Claren- 
don, History  of  the  Qrand  Rebellion. 

What  reinforcement  we  may  gain  from  hope, 
If  not  what  resolution  from  despair. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  190. 
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7.  Determination  of  a  cause  in  courts  of 
justice. 

Nor  have  we  all  the  acts  of  parliament  or  of  ju- 
dicial resolutions,  which  might  occasion  such  alter- 
ations.—Sir  M.  Hale. 

Resolutloner.  s.     One  who  joins  in  the  de- 
claration of  others. 

A  great  division  followed  in  the  kirk;  those  who 
adhered  to  these  resolutions  were  called  the  publick 
resolutioners. — Bishop  Burnet,  History  of  his  own 
Time,  King  Charles  II. 

Sharp  w;is  employed  by  the  resolutioners  of  Scot- 
land.— Ibid. 

Jiesolutive.  adj.     Having  the  power  to  dis- 
solve or  relax. 

Shels  only  alone  without  the  snails  mixed  with  wax, 
are  of  a  resolutive  and  discutient  facultie.— Holland, 
Translation  of  Plinie,  b.  xxx.  ch.  viii.  (Rich.) 

Resolvability.  s.      Capability  of  being  re- 
solved. 

The  evidence  of  resolvability  seems  to  me  to  be 
rather  on  the  negative  side — my  own  deductions 
from  what  I  have  seen  have  been  always  in  that 
direction ;  and  such  of  the  present  observations  as 
apparently  look  the  other  way  are,  I  consider,  too 
vague  and  wanting  in  precision  and  certainty,  to  es- 
tablish it  positively. — Lassell,  Remarks  on  the  Great 
Nebula  in  Orion,  in  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, April  28, 1868. 

Resolvable,     adj.      Capable    of   being  re- 
solved. 

a.  By  reference  or  reduction. 

Pride  is  of  such  intimate  connection  with  ingrati- 
tude, that  the  actions  of  ingratitude  seem  directly 
resolvable  into  pride,  as  the  principal  reason  of  them. 
— South,  Sermons. 

b.  By  separation  of  parts. 

As  the  serum  of  the  blood  is  resolvable  by  a  small 
heat .  a  greater  heat  coagulates,  so  as  to  turn  it  horny, 
like  parchment. — Arbuthnot,  On  tlie  Nature  and 
Choice  of  Aliments. 

Sir  William  Jierschel,  who  first  perceived  the 
bearing  of  the  phenomena  of  nebulae  upon  the  his- 
tory of  the  solar  system,  made  the  observation  of 
such  objects  his  business,  with  truly  admirable  zeal 
and  skill;  and  in  the  account  of  the  results  of  his 
labours,  gave  a  classification  of  Nebulae ;  separating 
them  into,  first,  Clusters  of  Stars ;  second  Resolvable 
Nebulae;  third,  Proper  Nebulfe ;  fourth,  Planetary 
Nebulae;  fifth.  Stellar  Nebulae;  sixth.  Nebulous 
Stars.—  Whewell,  History  of  Scientific  Ideas,  vol.  ii. 
p.  207:  1858. 

c.  By  solution  or  being  made  less  obscure. 

The  effect  is  wonderful  in  all,  and  the  causes  best 
resolvable  from  observations  made  in  the  countries 
themselves,  the  parts  through  which  they  pass.— Sir 
T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Resolve,  v.  a.     [Lat.  resolvo.~\ 

1.  Inform  ;  free  from  doubt  or  difficulty. 

In  all  things  then  are  our  consciences  best  re- 
solved, and  in  most  agreeable  sort  unto  God  and 
nature  resolved,  when  they  are  so  far  persuaded,  as 
those  grounds  of  persuasion  will  bear. — Hooker,  Ec- 
clesiastical Polity. 

Give  me  some  breath, 
Before  I  positively  speak  in  this  j 
1  will  resolve  your  grace  immediately. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iv.  2. 
I  cannot  brook  delay,  resolve  me  now ; 
And  what  your  pleasure  is,  shall  satisfy  me. 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iii.  2. 

Resolve  me,  strangers,  whence  and  what  you  are? 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  viii.  150. 

2.  Solve;  clear. 

Examine,  sift,  and  resolve  their  alleged  proofs,  till 
you  come  to  the  very  root  whence  they  spring,  and 
it  shall  clearly  appear,  that  the  most  which  can  be 
inferred  upon  such  plenty  of  divine  testimonies,  is 
only  this,  that  some  things,  which  they  maintain  do 
seem  to  have  been  out  of  Scripture  not  absurdly 
gathered. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity . 

He  always  bent  himself  rather  judiciously  to  re- 
solve,  than  by  doubts  to  perplex  a  business.— Sir  J. 
Hayicard. 

The  gravers,  when  they  have  attained  to  the  know- 
ledge of  these  reposes,  will  easily  resolve  those  diffi- 
culties which  perplex  them.— Dryden,  Translation 
of  Diifresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

The  man,  who  would  resolve  the  work  of  fate, 
Mav  limit  number.  Prior. 

Happiness,  it  was  resolved  by  all,  must  be  some 
one  uniform  end,  proportioned  to  the  capacities  of 
human  nature,  attainable  by  every  man,  independent 
on  fortune.— Rogers. 

3.  Settle  in  an  opinion. 

Good  or  evil  actions,  commanded  or  prohibited  by 
laws  and  precepts  simply  moral,  may  be  resolved 
into  some  dictates  and  principles  of  the  law  of  na- 
ture, imprinted  on  man's  heart  at  the  creation.— 
White. 

Long  since  we  were  resolved  of  your  truth, 
Your  faithful  service,  and  your  toil  in  war. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iii.  4. 
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4.  Fix  in  a  determination. 

Good  proof 

This  day  affords,  declaring  thce  resolved 
To  undergo  with  me  one  guilt. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  967. 
With  frenzy  seized,  I  run  to  meet  th'  alarms, 
Resolved  on  death,  resolved  to  die  in  arms. 

Dryden,  Translation,  of  the  JBneid,  ii.  423. 

5.  Fix  in  constancy  ;  confirm. 

Quit  presently  the  chapel,  or  resolve  you 
For  more  amazement . . . 
I'll  make  the  statue  move. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  \.  S. 

6.  Melt;  dissolve;  disperse. 

He  commended  his  soul  into  the  hands  of  God, 
and  so  departed  hence  most  christenlyo  ;  his  bod.ve 
resolved  into  ashes.— Sale,  Brief  Chronicle  of  Lord 
Cobham. 

O  that  this  too  too  solid  flesh  would  melt, 
Thaw,  and  resolve  itself  into  a  dew ! 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

Resolving  is  bringing  a  fluid,  which  is  new  con- 
creted, into  the  state  of  fluidity  again.— Arbuthnot, 
On  the  Nature  and  Clwice  of  Aliments. 

Vegetable  salts  resolve  the  coagulated  humours 
of  a  human  body,  and  attenuate,  by  stimulating  the 
solids,  and  dissolving  the  fluids.— Arbuthnot. 

7.  Relax ;  lay  at  ease. 

And  how  his  limbs,  resolved  through  idle  leisure, 
Unto  sweet  sleep  he  may  securely  lend. 

Spenser,  Translation  of  Virgil's  Qnat. 

Loosed  whole 

In  pleasure  and  security . . .  each  house 
Resolved  in  freedom. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy. 

8.  Analyse ;  reduce. 

Into  what  can  we  resolve  this  strong  inclination 
of  mankind  to  this  error?  it  is  altogether  unimagi- 
nable, but  that  the  reason  of  so  universal  a  consent 
should  be  constant. — Archbishop  Tillotson. 

Ye  immortal  souls,  who  once  were  men, 
And  now  resolved  to  elements  agen. 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperour,  ii.  1. 

9.  Constitute  or  form  by  resolution  or  vote. 

When  the  report  was  made  by  Sir  Edward  Sey- 
mour, the  house  resolved  itself  into  a  committee,  to 
consider  the  state  of  the  nation.— Smollett,  History 
qf  England,  b.  i.  ch.  vi. 

It  was  unanimously  agreed,  that  this  house  will 
on  the  21st  of  next  month,  resolve  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  house,  to  consider  of  the  state 
of  the  nation. — Johnson,  Debates,  Tol.  ii.  (Ord  MS.) 

Resolve,  v.  n. 

1.  Determine ;  decree  within  one's  self. 

Confirm'd,  then,  I  resolve 
Adam  shall  share  with  me. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  830. 
Covetousness  is  like  the  sea,  that  receives  the  tri- 
bute of  all  rivers,  though  far  unlike  it  in  lending 
any  back ;  therefore  those  who  have  resolved  upon 
the  thriving  sort  of  piety,  have  seldom  embarked  all 
their  hopes  in  one  bottom.— Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of 
Christian  Piety. 

2.  Melt ;  be  dissolved. 

Have  I  not  hideous  death  within  my  view  ? 
Retaining  but  a  quantity  of  life, 
"Which  bleeds  away,  ev'u  as  a  form  of  wax 
Resolveth  from  its  figure  'gainst  the  fire. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  v.  4. 

No  man  condemn  me,  who  has  never  felt 
A  woman's  power,  or  try'd  the  force  of  love  j 
All  tempers  yield  and  soften  in  those  fires, 
Our  honours,  interests,  resolving  down, 
Run  in  the  gentle  current  of  our  joys. 

Sputherne,  Oroonoko. 

When  the  blood  stagnates  in  any  part,  it  first 
coagulates,  then  resolves  and  turns  alkaline.— Ar- 
buthnot, On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

8.  Be  settled  in  opinion. 

Let  men  resolve  of  that  as  they  please :  this  every 
intelligent  being  must  grant,  that  there  is  some- 
thing that  is  himself,  that  he  would  have  happy. — 
Locke. 

Resolve,  s.  Resolution  ;  fixed  determination. 

I'm  glad  you  thus  continue  your  resolve, 
To  SUCK  the  sweets  of  sweet  philosophy. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  1. 

When  he  sees 

Himself  by  dogs,  and  dogs  bv  men  pursued, 
He  straight  revokes  his  bold  resolve,  and  more 
Repents  his  courage,  than  his  (ear  before. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Cooper's  Hill. 
Caesar's  approach  has  suuunoii'd  us  together, 
And  Rome  attends  her  fate  from  our  resolves, 

Addisnn,  Cato. 

Gregory  conducted  himself  with  that  subtle  po- 
licy in  which  he  was  as  great  a  master  as  in  bold 
resolve.— MUman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity, 
b.  vii.  ch.  iii. 

Resolvedly,  adv.  In  a  resolved  manner  ; 
with  resolution;  with  firmness  and  con- 
stancy. 

A  man  may  be  resolvedly  patient  unto  death ;  so 
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that  it  is  not  the  mediocrity  of  resolution  which 
makes  the  virtue ;  nor  the  extremity  which  makes 
the  vice. — Grew,  Cosmologia  Sacra. 

Resolvedness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Resolved;  resolution;  constancy;  firm- 
ness. 

This  resolvedness,  this  high  fortitude  in  sin,  can 
with  no  reason  be  imagined  a  preparative  to  its  re- 
mission.— Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 
Resolvent.  *.     That  which  has  the  power  of 
causing  solution. 

In  the  beginning  of  inflammation,  they  require 
repellents;  and  in  the  increase,  somewhat  of  re- 
solvents ought  to  be  mixed.—  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Lactescent  plants,  as  lettuce  and  endive,  contain 
wholesome  juice,  resolvent  of  the  bile,  anodyne  and 
cooling. — Arbuthnot. 
Resolver.  s. 

1 .  One  who  forms  a  firm  resolution. 

Thy  resolutions  were  not  before  sincere ;  conse- 
quently God,  that  saw  that,  cannot  be  thought  to 
have  justified  that  unsincere  resolver,  that  dead 
faith. — Hammond,  Practical  Catechism. 

2.  Whoever  or  whatever  solves  or  clears. 

A  good  resolver  of  all  cases  of  conscience.— Bishop 
Burnet,  History  of  his  own  Time,  King  Charles  If. 

3.  What  dissolves ;   what  separates  parts ; 
what  disperses. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  or  no  the  fire  be  the 
genuine  and  universal  resolver  of  mixed  bodies.— 
Boyle. 

Water  is  found,  when  not  cold,  to  be  a  great  re- 
solver  of  spasms. — Burke,  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and 
Beautiful,  §  21. 

Resonance,  s.     Sound;  resound. 

An  ancient  musician  informed  me,  that  there  were 
some  famous  lutes  that  attained  not  their  full  season- 
ing and  best  resonance,  till  they  were  about  four- 
score years  old. — Boyle. 

But,  besides  the  sounds  and  impulse  of  the  heart, 
which  come  from  its  own  vital  movements,  and  cease 
when  it  ceases  to  live  and  move,  there  are  other 
sounds  belonging  to  it — sounds  with  which  its  vital 
movements  have  nothing  to  do,  and  which  are  . . . 
entirely  produced  by  our  percussion  of  the  prse- 
cordial  regions.  These  should  rather  be  called  reso- 
nances than  sounds.— -.Or-.  P.  M.  Latham,  Lectures 
on  Subjects  connected  with  Clinical  Medicine,  com- 
prising Diseases  of  the  Heart,  lect.  i. 

Resonant,  adj.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  resonans,  -antis, 
pres.  part,  of  resono.~\  Resounding. 

His  volant  touch 
Fled  and  pursued  transverse  the  resonant  fugue. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  662. 
Resorb.  v.  a.    [Lat.  resorbeo.']     Swallow  up. 

A  race 

Most  wretched,  but  from  streams  of  mutual  love ; 
And  uncreated,  but  for  love  divine ; 
And,  but  for  love  divine,  this  moment,  lost, 
By  fate  resorb'd,  and  sunk  in  endless  night. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  iii. 
He,  the  great  Father,  kindled  at  one  flame 
The  world  of  rational*  :— 
If  they  continue  rational,  as  made, 
Resorbs  them  all  into  Himself  again ! 
His  throne  their  centre,  and  his  smile  their  crown. 

Ibid,  night  iv. 
Resorbent.  adj.     Swallowing  up. 

Again  resorbent  ocean's  wave 
Receives  the  waters  which  it  gave, 
From  thousand  rills  with  copious  currents  fraught. 

Wodhull. 
Resort,  v.  n.  [Fr.  ressortir.~\ 

1.  Have  recourse. 

The  king  thought  it  time  to  resort  to  other  coun- 
sels, and  to  provide  force  to  chastise  them,  who  had 
so  much  despised  all  his  gentler  remedies. — Lord 
Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

2.  Go  publicly. 

Thither  shall  all  the  valiant  youth  resort, 
And  from  his  memory  inflame  their  breasts 
To  matchless  valour. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  1738. 
Hither  the  heroes  and  the  nymphs  resort. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  iii. 

3.  Repair  to. 

In  the  very  time  of  Moses'  law,  when  God's  special 
commandments  were  most  of  all  required,  some 
festival  days  were  ordained,  and  duly  observed 
among  the  Jews,  by  authority  of  the  church  and 
state,  and  the  same  was  not  superstitious,  for  our 
Saviour  himself  resorted  unto  them. —  White. 

The  sons  of  light 
Hasted,  resorting  to  the  summons  high. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  80. 
To  Argos'  realms  the  victor  god  resorts, 
And  enters  cold  Crotopus'  nuiuble  courts. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  first  Book  of* 
the  Thebais  of  Statins. 

4.  Fall  back. 

The  inheritance  of  the  son  never  resorted  to  the 
mother  or  to  any  of  her  ancestors,  but  both  were 
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totally  excluded  from  the  succession.— Sir  M.  Hale 
History  of  the  Common  Law  of  England. 
Resort,  s.     [  'i  ] 

1.  Frequency;  assembly;  meeting. 

Unknown,  unquestion'd  in  that  thick  resort. 

Dryden. 

2.  Concourse;  confluence. 

The  like  places  of  resort  are  frequented  by  men 
out  of  place.— Swift,  Miscellanies. 

3.  Act  of  visiting. 

Join  with  me  to  forbid  him  her  resort. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  A  thens,  i.  1 , 

4.  Movement;  active  power;  spring.     Gal- 
licism. 

Some  know  the  resorts  and  falls  of  business,  that 
cannot  sink  into  the  main  of  it.—  Bacon,  Essays. 
In  fortune's  empire  blindly  thus  we  go, 

We  wander  alter  pathless  destiny, 
Whose  dark  resorts  since  prudence  cannot  know, 
lu  vain  it  would  provide  for  what  shall  be. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  cc. 
Resorter.  *.     One  who  resorts  to,  who  fre- 
quents, or  visits,  anything. 

'Tis  the  better  for  you  that  your  resorters  stand 
upon  sound  lef&.—Shaketpear,  Pericles,  iv.  6. 
Resorting,  verbal  ab,i.     Resort. 

We'll  in  our  faces  our  colours  display, 
And  hallow  our  yearly  resorting. 

Byron,  The  Painters'  Entertainment.  (Rich.) 
Resound,    v.   a.     [Lat.  rcsono ;    Fr.  reson- 

ner.~\ 
\.  Echo  ;  sound  back  ;  return  as  sound. 

With  other  echo  late  I  taught  your  shades, 
To  answer  and  resound  far  other  song. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  X.  861. 
And  Albion's  cliffs  resound  the  rural  lay. 

Pope,  Pastorals,  Spring. 

2.  Celebrate  by  sound. 

The  sweet  singer  of  Israel  with  his  psaltery  loudly 
resounded  the  innumerable  benefits  of  the  Almighty 
Creator. — Peacham. 

The  sound  of  hymns  wherewith  thy  throne 
Encompassed  shall  resormd  thee  ever  blest. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  149. 

3.  Sound  ;  tell  so  as  to  be  heard  far. 

The  man  for  wisdom's  various  arts  renown'd, 
Long  exercised  in  woes,  oh  muse  1  resound. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  i.  1. 
Resound,  v.  n. 

1.  Echoed  back. 

What  is  common  fame,  which  sounds  from  all 
quarters  of  the  world,  and  resounds  back  to  them 
again,  but  generally  a  loud,  rattling, impudent  lye? 
— South,  Sermons. 

2.  Be  much  and  loudly  mentioned. 

What  resounds  in  fable  or  romance 
Of  Uther's  sons.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  579. 

Resound,  s.     Echo  ;  return  of  sound. 

The  only  noise  which  rolled  through  that  sky, 
Were  holy  echoes  that  to  her  did  bear 
The  sweet  resounds  of  those  rich  anthems. 

Beaumont,  Psyche,  p.  300:  1651. 

Resounding:,  verbal  abs.     Resound ;  reecho. 

The  resounding  of  the  sea  upon  the  shore,  and  the 

murmur  of  winds  in  the  woods  without  apparent 

wind,  show  wind  to  follow.— Bacon,  Natural  and 

Experimental  History.  (Rich.) 

Resource,  s.  [Fr.  ressource.~\  Some  new 
or  unexpected  means  that  offer ;  resort ; 
expedient. 

Pallas,  who  with  disdain  and  grief  had  view'd 
His  foes  pursuing,  and  his  friends  pursued; 
Used  threatnings,  mix'd  with  pray'rs,  his  last  re- 
source; 

With  these  to  move  their  minds,  with  those  to  fire 
their  force. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  jEneid,  x.  510. 

Resourceless.  adj.     WTanting  resource. 

A  poor,  unfruitful,  and  resourceless  subjection.— 
Burke. 
Resow.  v.  a.     Sow  anew. 

Over  wet  at  sowing  time  breedeth  much  dearth, 
insomuch  as  they  are  forced  to  resow  summer  corn. 
— Bacon. 
Bespeak,  v.  n.     Answer.     Rare. 

The  great  cannon  to  the  clouds  shall  tell, 
And  the  king's  rowse  the  heav'u  shall  bruit  again, 
Respeaking  earthly  thunder. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  2. 
Respect,  v.  a.    [Fr.] 
1.  Regard;  have  regard  to. 

Claudio,  I  quake, 

Lest  thou  should'st  seven  winters  more  respect 
Thau  a  perpetual  honour. 

Shakespear,  Measure  fur  Measure,  iii.  1. 
The  blest  gods  doe  not  love 
Ungodly  actions  ;  but  respect  the  right, 
And  in  the  workes  of  pious  men  delight. 

Chapman. 
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In  orchards  and  gardens  we  do  not  so  much  re 
spect  beauty,  as  variety  of  ground  for  fruits,  trees 
and  herbs. — Bacon. 

In  judgment-seats,  not  men's  qualities,  but  causes 
only  ought  to  be  respected. — Kettlewett. 

2.  Consider  with  a  lower  degree  of  rever 
ence. 

There  is  nothing  more  terrible  to  a  guilty  hear! 
than  the  eye  of  a  respected  friend. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Whoever  tastes,  let  him  with  grateful  heart 
Respect  that  ancient  loyal  house. 

J.  Philips,  Cyder,  i.519 

I  always  loved  and  respected  Sir  William. — Swift 
Letter  to  Oay. 

3.  Have  relation  to :  (as,  '  The  allusion  re- 
spectt  an  ancient  custom '). 

4.  Look  toward. 

The  needle  doth  vary,  as  it  approacheth  the  pole 
whereas,  were  there  such  direction  from  the  rocks, 
upon  a  nearer  approachment,  it  would  more  directly 
respect  them,— Sir  T.  Browne. 

Palladius  adviseth,  the  front  of  his  house  should 
so  respect  the  south,  that  in  the  first  angle  it  receive 
the  rising  rays  of  the  winter  sun,  and  decline  a  little 
from  the  winter  setting  thereof. — Id. 

The  high-priest  entering  the  Holy  of  Holies  to 
make  atonement  for  his  own  sins  and  the  sins  of  the 
people,  respected  plainly  that  great  atonement  which 
was  afterwards  made  by  Christ.— Gil-pin,  Sermons, 
ii.  5. 

Respect,  s.     [Fr.  5  Lat.  respectus."] 

1.  Regard;  attention. 

You  have  too  much  respect  upon  the  world; 
They  lose  it  tkat'ilo  buy  it  with  much  care. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

I  love 

My  country's  good  with  a  respect  more  tender 
Than  mine  own  life.  Id.,  Coriolanus,  iii.  3. 

In  the  plural,     Mark  of  respect ;  bows. 

Which  presently  unbolted,  up  comes  one  of  Mar- 
sault's  companions,  clad  like  a  lord  indeed,  into  my 
chamber,  and  three  others  at  his  heeles,  who  by 
their  respects  and  distance  seemed  to  be  his  servants. 
—History  offrancion  :  16(55.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

2.  Reverence ;  honour. 

You  know  me  dutiful,  therefore 
Let  me  not  shame  respect ;  but  give  me  leave 
To  take  that  course  by  your  consent  and  voice. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  v.  3. 

jEneas  must  be  drawn  a  suppliant  to  J)ido,  with 
respect  in  his  gestures,  and  humility  in  his  eyes. — 
Dryden,  Translation  of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Paint- 
ing. 

i  found  the  king  abandon 'd  to  neglect ; 
Seen  without  awe,  and  served  without  respect. 

Prior,  Solomon,  ii.  930. 

The  same  men  treat  the  Lord's-day  with  as  little 
respect,  and  make  the  advantage  of  rest  and  leisure 
from  their  worldly  affairs  only  an  instrument  to  pro- 
mote their  pleasure  and  diversions.— Nelson. 

3.  Awful  kindness 

He  that  will  have  his  son  have  a  respect  for  him 
must  have  a  great  reverence  for  his  son.— Locke. 

4.  Goodwill. 

The  Lord  had  respect  unto  Abel  and  to  his  offer- 
ing.— Genesis,  iv.  4. 

Pembroke  has  got 

A  thousand  pounds  a  year,  for  pure  respect; 
No  other  obligation? 
That  promises  more  thousands. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  3. 

5.  Partial  regard. 

It  is  not  good  to  have  respect  of  persons  in  judge- 
ment.— Proverbs,  xxiv.  23. 

6.  Reverend  character. 

Many  of  the  best  respect  in  Rome  , . . 
Groaning  underneath  this  age's  yoke. 
Have  wish'd,  that  noble  Brutus  had  his  eyes. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Caesar,  i.  2. 

7.  Manner  of  treating  others. 

You  must  use  them  with  fit  respects,  according  to 
the  bonds  of  nature;  but  you  are  of  kin  to  their 
persons,  not  errors. — Bacon. 

The  duke's  carriage  was  to  the  gentlemen  of  fair 
respect,  and  bountiful  to  the  soldiers,  according  to 
any  special  value  which  he  spied  in  any,— Sir  H. 
Wotton,  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

8.  Consideration  ;  motive. 

Whatsoever  secret  respects  were  likely  to  move 
them,  for  contenting  of  their  minds,  Calvin  returned. 
— Honker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

The  love  of  him,  and  this  respect  beside ; 
For  that  my  grandsire  was  an  Englishman, 
Awakes  my  conscience  to  confess  all  this. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  v.  4. 

Since  that  r'spects  of  fortune  are  his  love, 
I  shall  not  be  his  wife.  Id,,  King  Lear,  i.  1. 

9.  Relation  ;  regard. 

In  respect  of  the  suitors  which  attend  you,  do 
them  what  right  in  justice,  and  with  as  much  speed 
as  you  may.— Bacon. 

There  have  been  always  monsters  amongst  them, 
m  respect  of  their  bodies.— Bishop  Wilkiius. 
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I  have  represented  to  you  the  excellency  of  the 
Christian  religion,  in  respect  of  its  clear  discoveries 
of  the  nature  of  God,  and  in  respect  of  the  perfec- 
tion of  its  laws. — Archbishop  Titlotson. 

Every  thing  which  is  imperfect,  as  the  world  must 
be  acknowledged  in  many  respects,  had  some  cause 
which  produced  it.— Id. 

They  believed  but  one  supreme  Deity,  which,  with 
respect  to  the  various  benefits  men  received  from 
him,  had  several  titles. — Id. 

Respectability,  s.     State  or  quality  of  being 
respectable. 

The  great  respectability  of  his  character.— Cumber- 
land, Memoirs,  i.  290. 

In  the  plural.  Specimen,  or  type  of 
respectability. 

Open  scoundrels  rode  triumphant,  bediademed, 
becoronetted,  bemitred ;  or  the  still  fataller  species 
of  secret  scoundrels,  in  their  fair-sounding  formulas, 
speciosities,  respectabilities,  hollow  within:  the  race 
of  quacks  was  grown  many  as  the  sands  of  the  sea. 
— Carlyle,  History  of  the  French  Revolution,  b.  v. 
ch.  i. 

Respectable,  adj.    Deserving,  commanding 
respect;  decorous. 

Decorum,  the  great  outguard  of  the  sex  and  the 
proud  sentiment  of  honour,  makes  virtue  more  re- 
spectable.— Burke,  Thoughts  on  a  Regicide  Peace. 

Respecter.  *.     One  who  has  partial  regard. 
Neither  is  any  condition  more  honourable  in  the 
sight  of  God  than  another ;  otherwise  he  would  be 
a  respecter  of  persons :  for  he  hath  proposed  the 
same  salvation  to  all.— Swift. 

Respectful,  adj.     Ceremonious ;  full  of  out- 
ward civility. 

Will  you  be  only,  and  for  ever  mine  ? 
Shall  neither  time  nor  age  our  souls  disjoin  ? 
From  this  dear  bosom  shall  1  ne'er  be  torn  ? 
Or  you  grow  cold,  respectful,  or  forsworn  ? 

Prior,  Celia  to  Damon. 
With  humble  joy,  and  with  respectful  fear, 
The  listening  people  shall  his  story  hear. 

Id.,  Carmen  Secularefor  the  year  1700. 

Respectfully,  adv.    In  a  respectful  manner ; 
with  some  degree  of  reverence. 

To  your  glad  genius  sacrifice  this  day, 
Let  common  meats  respectfully  give  way.    Dryden. 

Respective,  adj. 

1.  Particular;  relating  to  particular  persons 
or  things. 

Moses  mentions  the  immediate  causes,  and  St. 
Peter  the  more  remote  and  fundamental  causes,  that 
constitution  of  the  heavens,  and  that  constitution 
of  the  earth,  in  reference  to  their  respective  waters, 
which  made  that  world  obnoxious  to  a  deluge. — T. 
Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

When  so  many  present  themselves  before  their 
respective  magistrates  to  take  the  oaths,  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  awaken  a  due  sense  of  their  engage- 
ments.— Addison. 

2.  Relative ;  not  absolute. 

The  medium  intended  is  not  an  absolute,  but  a 
respective  medium:  the  proportion  recommended 
to  all  is  the  same ;  but  the  things  to  be  desired  in 
this  proportion  will  vary. — Rogers. 

3.  Worthy  of  reverence.     Hare. 

What  should  it  be  that  he  respects  in  her, 
But  I  can  make  respective  in  myself  V 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  4 

[.  Careful ;    cautious  ;   attentive  to  conse- 
quences.    Obsolete, 

Respective  and  wary  men  had  rather  seek  quietly 
their  own,  and  wish  that  the  world  may  go  well,  so 
it  be  not  long  of  them,  than  with  pain  and  hazard 
make  themselves  advisers  for  the  common  good. — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

He  was  exceedingly  respective  and  precise. — Sir 
W.  Raleigh. 

Respectively,  adj.    In  a  respective  manner. 

1.  Particularly;  as  each  belongs  to  each. 

The  interruption  of  trade  between  the  English 
and  Flemish  began  to  pinch  the  merchants  of  both 
nations,  which  moved  them  by  all  means  to  dispose 
their  sovereigns  repectively  to  open  the  intercourse 
again. — Bacon. 

The  impressions  from  the  objects  or  the  senses  do 
mingle  respectively  every  one  with  his  kind.— Id., 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Good  and  evil  are  in  morality,  as  the  east  and  west 
are  in  the  frame  of  the  world,  founded  in  and  di- 
vided by  that  fixed  and  unalterable  situation,  which 
they  have  respectively  in  the  whole  body  of  the  uni- 
verse.— South,  Sermons. 

The  principles  of  those  governments  are  respect- 
ively disclaimed  and  abhorred  by  all  the  men  of 
sense  and  virtue  in  both  parties. — Addison,  Free- 
holder. 

2.  Relatively;  not  absolutely. 

If  there  had  been  no  other  choice,  but  that  Adam 
have  been  left  to  the  universal,  Moses  would  not  then 
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have  said,  eastward  in  Eden,  seeing  the  world  had 
not  east  nor  west,  but  respectively.— Sir  W.Raleiah 
History  of  the  World. 

3.  Partially;  with  respect  to  private  views. 
Obsolete. 

Among  the  ministers  themselves,  one  being  so  far 
in  estimation  above  the  rest,  the  voices  of  the  rest 
were  likely  to  be  given  for  the  most  part  respectively 
with  a  kind  of  secret  dependency.— Hooker.  Eccle- 
siastical Polity  f  preface. 

4.  With  great  reverence.    Obsolete. 

Honest  Flaminius,  you  are  very  respectively 
welcome.— Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iii.  ]. 

Respectiveness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Respective. 

So  that  hee  shall  find,  neither  a  paraphrasticall 
epitomized,  or  meere  verbal  translation  :  but  such  a 
mixed  respectivenesse,  as  may  shewe  I  indevored ' 
nothing  more,  than  the  true  use,  benefit,  and  delight 
of  the  reader,  howsoever  mere  unexercised  stile 
shall  come  short  of  the  sweetnesse  of  our  much 
refined  tongue.— Haydock,  Translation  of  Lomatius 
on  Painting:  1593.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Respectivist.  s.    ?  Captious  opponent. 

But  what  have  these  our  respectivists  to  doe  with 
the  apostle  Paule.  seeing  they  are  the  whole  Uni- 
versal Church,  by  whose  authoritie  Paule  either 
standeth  or  falleth,  beeing  but  a  member  onelie  and 
Vj1/1  ?f  the  church  P-.FO*.  Acts  and  Monuments 
of  the  Church,  The  Answer  of  Martin  Luther  to  the 
Pope  s  Bull,  Henry  VIII.,  p.  1173.  (Rich.) 

Respectless.  adj.  Having  no  respect;  with- 
out regard;  without  consideration;  with- 
out reverence. 

The  Cambrian  part,  respectless  of  their  power. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  xii. 

Tis  the  common  fortune  of  most  scholars  to  be 

servile  and  poor,  to  complain  pitifully,  and  lay  open 

their  wants  to  their  respectless  patrons.— Burton 

Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  131. 

He  that  is  so  respectless  in  his  courses, 
Oft  sells  his  reputation  at  cheap  market. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour. 
The  Hollander  [is]  more  surly,  and  respectless  of 
gentry  and  strangers. — Howell,  Letters,  i.  2, 15. 

In  their  conversation,  austere  and  respectless. — 
Sandys,  Christ's  Passion,  p.  94. 

Prevent  all  inconvenience  that  might  arise  out  of 
disdainful  and  respectless  carriage. — Hales,  Golden 
Remains,  p.  28. 

Respectlessness.  s.  Attribute  suggested 
by  Respectless;  state  of  being  respect- 
less  ;  inattention  ;  regardlessness. 

That  which  he  did,  was  to  lay  his  elbow  on  the 
arm  of  his  chair,  and  his  hand  on  his  cheek ;  desir- 
ing Camilla  to  bear  with  his  respectlessness  therein. 
— Shelton,  Translation  of  Don  Quixote,  iv.  6. 

Respectuous.  adj.    Inspiring  respect.  Rare 
Neither  is  it  to  be  marvelled  ...  if  they  [princes] 
become  respectuous  and  admirable  in  tlie  eyes  and 
sight  of  the  common  people.— Knolles,  History  of 
the  Turks.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Resperse.  v.  a.  [Lat.  respersus,  pass.  part, 
of  respergo ;  spargo  =  I  sprinkle.]  Sprinkle ; 
disperse  in  small  masses. 

Take  David's  psalter,  or  the  other  hymns  of  holy 
Scripture,  or  any  of  the  prayers  which  are  respersea 
over  the  Bible.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Discourse  on  2?a> 
tempore  Prayer,  §  31. 

Love  and  consider  the  rare  documents  of  Christi- 
anity, which  certainly  is  the  greatest  treasure-house 
of  those  excellent,  moral,  and  perfective  discourses, 
which  with  much  pains  and  greater  pleasure  we  find 
respersed  and  thinly  scattered  in  all  the  Greek  and 
Roman  poets,  historians,  and  philosophers.— Jeremy 
Taylor,  Great  Exemplar,  preface. 

Respiration,  s.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  respiratio,  -onis."] 
1.  Act  of  breathing. 

Apollonius  of  Tyana  affirmed,  that  the  ebbing  and 
flowing  of  the  sea  was  the  respiration  of  the  world, 
drawing  in  water  as  breath,  and  putting  it  forth 
again.— Bacon. 

Syrups  or  other  expectoratives  do  not  advantage 
in  coughs,  by  slipping  down  between  the  epiglottis ; 
for,  as  I  instanced  before,  that  must  necessarily  oc- 
casion a  greater  cough  and  difficulty  of  respiration. 
—Harvey.  Discourse  of  Consumptions. 

The  Author  of  nature  foreknew  the  necessity  of 
rains  and  dews  to  the  present  structure  of  plants, 
and  the  uses  of  respiration  to  animals;  and  there- 
fore created  those  corresponding  properties  in  the 
atmosphere. — Bentley,  Sermons. 

The  ultimate  effects  of  vegetable  respiration  beinjt 
the  reverse  of  those  which  result  from  the  analogous 
function  in  animals,  have  been  often  regarded  as  a 
remarkable  provision  against  the  deterioration  of 
our  atmosphere.  But  the  effects  produced  by  the 
respiration  of  animals,  by  combustion,  and  by  va- 
rious othrr  proce.sses  by  which  carbonic  acid  is  added 
to  the  atmosphere,  are  of  top  trifling  a  description 
to  enable  us  to  appreciate  their  consequences  under 
the  lapse  of  many  ages. . . .  But  in  other  respects 
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there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  important  results  to 
which  the  respiration  of  vegetables  gives  rise. — 
Henslow,  Principles  of  Descriptive  and  Physiolo- 
gical Botany,  pt.  ii.  ch.  ii.  §  188. 

2.  Relief  from  toil. 

Till  the  day 

Appear  of  respiration  to  the  just, 
And  vengeance  to  the  wicked. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  539. 

3.  Interval. 

Some  meet  respiration  of  a  more  full  trial  and  in- 
quiry into  each  other's  condition.  —  Bishop  Hall, 
Cases  of  Conscience. 

Respirator,  s.  [Lat.]  In  Medicine.  Light 
apparatus  fitted  to  the  mouth  or  nose,  or 
both,  through  which  the  patient  breathes. 

There  is  just  one  more  expedient  which  I  would 
suggest  a*  not  unlikely  to  afford  complete  protection 
to  those  who  are  necessarily  exposed  to  the  malaria, 
and  that  is  that  they  should  wear  an  orinasal  re- 
spirator.— Sir  T.  Watson,  Lectttres  on  the  Principles 
.and  Practice  of  Medicine,  lect.xlii. 

Respiratory,  adj.     Having  power  to  respire. 

In  the  construction  of  the  respiratory  organs,  a 

bird  and  a  snake  are  not  the  same. — Hunter. 


till  Bonnet,  and,  after  him,  Reaumur, ascertained  the 
fact  by  many  curious  arid  accurate  experiments.— 
Smellie,  Natural  History,  132.  (Ord  MS.) 

Respire,  v.  n.     [Lat.  respiro.~] 

1.  Breathe. 

The  ladies  casp'd,  and  scarcely  could  respire; 
The  breath  they  drew  no  longer  air,  but  fire, 
The  fainty  knights  were  scorched. 

Dryden,  The  Flower  and  tlie  Leaf,  379. 

2.  Catch  breath. 

Till  breathless  both  themselves  aside  retire; 
Where  foaming  wrath,  their  cruel  tusks  they  whet, 
And  trample  th'  earth  the  whiles  they  may  respire. 

Spenser. 

I,  a  prisoner  chain'd,  scarce  freely  draw 
The  air  iinprison'd  also,  close  and  damp, 
Unwholesome  draught ;  but  here  I  feel  amends, 
The  breath  of  heaven  fresh   blowing,    pure,  and 

sweet, 
With  day-spring  born  ;  here  leave  me  to  respire. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  1. 

3.  Rest ;  take  rest  from  toil. 

Hark  !  he  strikes  the  golden  lyre ; 
And  see!  the  tortured  ghosts  respire, 
See  shady  forms  advance ! 

Pope,  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia  s  Day. 

Respire,  v.  a.    Breathe  out ;  send  out  in  ex- 
halations. 

The  air  respires  the  pure  Elysian  sweets 
In  which  she  breathes,  and  from  her  looks  descend 
The  glories  of  the  summer.       B.  Jonson,  Poetaster. 
Respite,  s.     [N.Fr.  respit.~\ 
1.  Reprieve;  suspension  of  a  capital  sentence. 

I  had  hope  to  spend 

Quiet,  though  sad.  the  respite  of  that  day, 
That  must  be  mortal  to  us  both. 


Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  271. 
Wisdom  and  eloquence  in  vain  would  plead 
One  moment's  respite  for  the  learned  head ; 
Judges  of  writings  and  of  men  have  died. 

Prior,  Ode  to  the  Memory  of  Colonel  Villiers. 

2.  Pause  ;  interval. 

The  fox  then  counsell'd  th'  ape,  for  to  require 
Respite  till  morrow,  to  answer  his  desire.     Spenser. 
This   customary  war,    which   troubleth  all   the 
world  and  giveth  little  respite  or  breathing  time  of ' 
peace,  doth  usually  borrow  pretence  from  the  ne- 
cessary, to  make  itself  appear  more  honest.— Sir  W. 
Raleigh,  Essays. 

Some  pause  and  respite  only  I  require, 
Till  with  my  tears  I  shall  have  quench'd  my  fire. 

Sir  J.  Denliam,  Passion  of  Dido. 
Respite,  v.  a. 
\ .  Relieve  by  a  pause. 

In  what  bower  or  shade 

Thou  fiml'st  him,  from  the  heat  of  noon  retired, 
To  respite  his  day  labour  with  repast, 
Or  with  repose.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  230. 

2.  Suspend ;  delay. 

An  act  passed  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  officers  of 
the  king's  army,  by  which  they  were  promised  pay- 
ment, in  November  following;  till  which  time  they 
were  to  respite  it,  and  be  contented  that  the  com- 
mon soldiers  and  inferior  officers  should  be  satisfied 
upon  their  disbanding.— Lord  Clarendon,  History 
of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Resplendence.    i>.        Lustre  ;    brightness  ; 
splendour. 

Son  !  thou  in  wnom  my  glory  I  behold 
In  full  resplendence,  heir  of  all  my  might, 
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To  neglect  that  supreme  resplendency,  that  shines 
in  God,  for  those  dim  representations  of  it  in  the 
creature,  is  as  absurd  as  it  were  for  a  Persian  to  offer 
his  sacrifice  to  a  parhelion  instead  of  adoring  the 
sun. — Boyle. 

Resplendent,  adj.  [Lat.  resplendens,  -entis ; 
pres.  part,  of  resplendeo.~]  Bright;  shining  ; 
having  a  beautiful  lustre. 

Rich  in  commodities,  beautiful  in  situation,  re- 
splendent in  all  glory.—  Camden,  Remains. 

There  all  within  full  rich  array'd  he  found, 
With  royal  arras  and  resplendent  gold.        Spenser. 
The  ancient  electrum  had  in  it  a  fifth  of  silver  to 
the  gold,  and  made  a  compound  metal,  as  fit  for  most 
uses  as  gold,  and  more  resplendent. — Bacon, Natural 
and  Experimental  History. 
Empress  of  this  fair  world,  resplendent  Eve; 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  508. 
Every  body  looks  more  splendid  and  luminous  in 
th«  light  of  its  own  colour:  cinnabar  in  the  honio- 
geneal  light  is  most  resplendent,  in  the  green  light 
it  is  manifestly  less  resplendent,  in  the  blue  light 
still  less. — Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 

^Ethereal  mountains  shone  around — a  fane 
Stood  in  the  midst,  girt  by  green  isles  which  lay 
On  the  blue  suuny  deep,  resplendent  far  away. 

Shelley,  Revolt  of  Islam. 
Resplendant.    Hare. 
ie  vertue  of  thy  full  myght 
st  the  world  to  be  resplendisliaunt. 

Fabyan,  Chronicle,  p.  11.    (Rich.) 
Resplendisning'.  adj.     Resplendent.     Rare. 
The  hevyn  visible  is  most  pleasantly  garnished 
with  pianettes  and   sterres,  resplendishynge  with 
mooste  pure  firmament  of  asure  colour. — Sir  T. 
Elyot,  The  Governour,  b.  iii.  p.  172.    (Rich.) 

Respond,  v.  n.  [Lat.  respondeo ;  Fr.  re- 
pondre.'] 

1.  Answer.     Rare. 

I  remember  him  in  the  divinity-school  responding 
and  disputing  with  a  perspicuous  energy. — Johnson, 
Lives  of  the  Poets,  Oldisworth,  of  Smith. 

2.  Correspond ;  suit. 

To  ev'ry  theme  responds  thy  various  lay ; 
Here  rolls  a  torrent,  there  meanders  play.   Broome. 

There,  huge  caves, 

Scooped  in  the  dark  base  of  those  aiiry  rocks, 
Hocking  its  moans,  respond  and  roar  for  ever. 

Shelley,  A  lastor. 
Respond,  s. 
\.  See  extract  from  Wheatly. 

Whether  they  have  not  omitted  at  even-song  the 
responds.— Articles  of  Visitation  of  King  Edward 

Sundry  short  hymns  and  responds  of  lessons.— Sir 
E.  Sandys,  State  of  Religion. 

A  respond  is  a  short  anthem,  interrupting  the 
middle  of  a  chapter,  which  is  not  to  proceed  till  the 
anthem  is  done. —  Wheatly. 

2.  Response ;  answer. 

Of  the  same  tendency  was  the  respond  he  received 
in  India,  from  the  oracle  of  godCarmelus,  that  what- 
soever he  undertook  should  succeed  well.— Christian 
Religion's  Appeal,  p.  85. 

Respondent,  s. 

1.  Answerer  in  a  suit. 

In  giving  an  answer,  the  respondent  should  be  in 
court,  and  personally  admonished  by  the  judge  to 
answer  the  judge's  interrogation.— Ayliffe,Pareryon 
Juris  Canonici. 

2.  One  whose  province,  in  a  set  disputation, 
is  to  refute  objections. 

How  becomingly  does  Philopolis  exercise  his 
office,  and  seasonably  commit  the  opponent  with 
the  respondent,  like  a  long-practised  moderator!— 
Dr.  H.  More,  Divine  Dialogues, 

The  respondent  may  easily  shew,  that  though  wine 
may  do  all  this,  yet  it  may  be  finally  hurtful  to  the 
soul  and  body  of  him.—  Watts,  Logick. 
Responsal.  adj.     Responsible.     Rare. 

For  whom  he  was  to  be  responsal  both  to  God  and 
the  king.— Heulin,  Life  of  Archbishop  Laud,  p.  21o. 
Responsal.  s. 

1.  One  responsible  for  another  person  :  (see 
second  extract). 

Anatolius  was  put  into  the  see  of  Constantinople 
by  the  influence  of  Dioscorus,  whose  responsal  he 
had  been.— .Barrow,  On,  the  Pope's  Supremacy. 

Responsalis  is  he  who  appears  and  answers  for 
another  in  court  at  a  day  assigned.  Fleta  makes  a 
difference  between  responsalem  atturnatum  and  es- 
soniatorem  -.  he  says  that  responsalis  was  for  the 
tenant,  not  only  to  excuse  his  absence,  but  to  signify 
what  trial  he  meant  to  undergo,  the  combat  or  the 
country.—  Tomline,  Law  Dictionary. 

2.  Response. 


Resplendency,  s. 


After  some  short  prayers   and   responsals,   the 
mass  priest  begs.  —  Jircvint,  Saul  and  Samuel  at 

f o..__  Endor,  p.  :^8. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  720.   Response,  s.   [Lat.  responsum.~\ 
Resplendence.  i  1.  Answer;  commo  ily  an  oracular  answer. 
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Mere  natural  piety  has  taught  men  to  receive  the 
responses  of  the  gods  with  all  possible  veneration.— 
Dr.  H.  More,  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

The  oracles,  which  had  before  flourished,  began 
to  droop,  and  from  giving  responses  in  verse,  de- 
scended to  prose,  and  within  a  while  were  utterly 
silenced. — Hammond. 

2.  Answer  made  by  the  congregation,  speak- 
ing  alternately   with  the  priest  in  public 
worship. 

To  make  his  parishioners  kneel  and  join  in  th« 
responses,  he  gave  every  one  of  them  a  hassock  and 
Common  Prayer  Book. — Addison,  Spectator. 

3.  Reply,  by  the  respondent,  to  an  objection 
in  a  formal  disputation. 

Let  the  respondent  not  turn  opponent ;  except  in 
retorting  the  argument  upon  his  adversary  after  a 
direct  response  ;  and  even  this  is  allowed  only  as  a 
confirmation  of  his  own  response.  —  Watts,  Im- 
provement of  the  Mind. 

Responsibility,  s.  [Fr.  responsabilite.']  State 
of  being  accountable  or  answerable. 

Where  I  speak  of  responsibility,  I  do  not  mean  to 
exclude  that  species  of  it,  which  the  legal  powers  of 
the  country  have  a  right  finally  to  exact  from  those 
who  abuse  a  publick  trust ;  but  high  as  this  is,  there 
is  a  responsibility  which  attaches  on  them,  from 
which  the  whole  legitimate  power  of  this  kingdom 
cannot  absolve  them ;  there  is  a  responsibility  to 
conscience  and  to  glory  ;  a  responsibility  to  the  ex- 
isting world,  and  to  that  posterity,  which  men  of 
their  eminence  cannot  avoid  for  glory  or  for  shame; 
a  responsibility  to  a  tribunal,  at  which  not  only 
ministers,  but  kings  and  parliaments,  but  even 
nations  themselves,  must  one  day  answer.— Burke, 
Tlwughts  on  a  Regicide  Peace,  letter  iii. 

Would  their  Lordships  amend  a  money  bill? 
Would  they  engage  in  a  contest  of  which  the  end 
must  be  that  they  must  either  yield,  or  incur  the 
grave  responsibility  of  leaving  the  Channel  without 
a  fleet  during  the  summer  V—Macaulay,  History  of 
England,  ch.  xx. 

And  here  is  the  proper  limit  of  the  king's  influence; 
as  he  governs  by  responsible  ministers,  he  must  re- 
cognize their  responsibilities. —  T.  Erskine  May, 
Constitutional  History  of  England,  ch.  i. 
Responsible,  adj. 
\.  Answerable;  accountable. 

Heathens,  who  have  certainly  the  talent  of  natural 
knowledge,  are  responsible  for  it. — Hammond. 

He  as  much  satisfies  the  itch  of  telling  news ;  he 
as  much  persuades  his  hearers;  and  all  this  while 
he  has  his  retreat  secure,  and  stands  not  responsible 
for  the  truth  of  his  relations.— Dr.  H.  More,  Govern- 
ment of  the  Tongue. 

The  government  of  the  state  was  conducted, 
throughout  all  its  departments,  by  ministers  respon- 
sible to  Parliament  for  every  act  of  their  adminis- 
tration ;  with  ministers  thus  responsible  '  the  king 
could  no  wrong.'—  T.  Erskine  May,  Constitutional 
History  of  England,  ch.  i. 

2.  Capable  of  discharging  an  obligation. 

The  necessity  of  a  proportion  of  money  to  trade 
depends  on  money  as  a  pledge,  which  writing  cannot 
supply  the  place  of;  since  the  bill  I  receive  from 
one  man  will  not  be  accepted  as  security  by  another, 
he  not  knowing  that  the  bill  is  legal,  or  that  the  mail 
bound  is  honest  or  responsible. — Locke. 

Responsion.  s.    Act  of  answering. 
Responsive,  adj. 

1.  Answering;  making  answer. 

A  certificate  is  a  responsive  letter,  or  letter  byway 
of  answer. — Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

2.  Correspondent ;  suited  to  something  else. 

Sing  of  love  and  gay  desire, 
Responsive  to  the  warbling  lyre.  Fenton. 

3.  Answerable. 

If  I  may  freely  declare  an  opinion,  I  think  it  were 
not  amisse  if  the  liberty  of  making  sermons  were 
something  more  restrained  than  it  is;  and  that 
either  such  persons  only  were  entrusted  with  the 
liberty,  for  whom  the  church  herself  may  safely  be 
responsive,  that  is,  to  men  learned  and  pious,  and 
that  the  other  part,  the  '  vulgares  cleri,'  should  in- 
struct the  people  out  of  the  fountains  of  the  church 
and  the  publick  stock,  till  by  so  long  exercise  and 
discipline  in  the  schooles  of  the  prophets  they  may 
also  be  intrusted  to  minister  of  their  own  unto  the 
people.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Apology  for  the  Liturgy. 
(Ord  MS.) 

Responsory.  adj.     Containing  answer. 

Responsory.  s.     Response  ;  responsal. 
Theversicle;  the  responsory. 

Crashaw,  Poems,  p.  162. 

These  are  the  pretty  responsories,  these  are  the 
dear  antiphonies.— Milton,  Areo)>agitica. 
Ressaunt.  s.  [N.Fr.]    In  Architecture.   See 
extract. 

Ressaunt,  or  ressant. . .  was  an  old  English  term 
for  an  ogee-moulding. — Glossary  of  Architecture. 
Rest.  s.   [A.S.] 
1.  Sleep ;  repose. 
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All  things  retired  to  rest, 
Mind  us  of  like  repose. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  611. 
Belinda  still  the  downy  pillow  press'd  ; 
Her  guardian  Sylph  prolonged  the  balmy  rest. 

Pope,  Rape  oftlte  Lock,  i.  19. 

2.  Final  sleep  ;  quietness  of  death. 

Oft  with  holy  hymns  he  charni'd  their  ears  . . . 
For  David  left  him,  when  he  went  to  rest, 
His  lyre.         Dryden,  Character  of  a  good  Parson. 

3.  Stillness;  cessation  or  absence  of  motion. 

Putrefaction  asketh  rest;  for  the  subtle  motion, 
which  putrefaction  requireth,  is  disturbed  by  any 
agitation.— Bacon. 

What  cause 

Moved  the  Creator,  in  his  holy  rest 
Through  all  eternity,  so  late  to  build? 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  90. 

AH  things  past  are  equally  and  perfectly  at  rest ; 
and  to  this  way  of  consideration  of  them  are  all 
one,  whether  they  were  before  the  world,  or  but 
yesterday.— Locke. 

4.  Quiet ;  peace ;  cassation  from  disturbance. 

He  giveth  you  rest  from  all  your  enemies. — Deu- 
teronomy,  xii.  10. 

Learn  of  me ;  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart ; 
and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls.— Matthew, 
xi.  29. 

'Scaped  from  such  storms  of  power,  holding  it  best 
To  be  below  herself  to  be  at  rest. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars  of  York  and  Lancaster. 
The  root  cut  off  from  whence  these  tumults  rose, 
He  should  have  rest,  the  commonwealth  repose. 

Ibid. 
Thus  fenced,  but  not  nt  rest  or  ease  of  mind. 

MiUon,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  1120. 
Where  can  a  frail  man  hide  him  f  in  what  arms 
Shall  a  short  life  enjoy  a  little  rest '! 

Sir  R.  Fanshawe. 

With  what  a  load  of  vengeance  am  I  prest, 
Yet  never,  never,  can  I  hope  for  rest: 
For  when  my  heavy  burden  I  remove, 
The  weight  falls  down,  and  crushes  her  I  love. 

Dryden. 

Like  the  sun,  it  had  light  and  agility ;  it  knew  no 
rest  but  in  motion,  no  quiet  but  in  activity.— South, 
Sermons. 
Thither,  where  sinners  may  have  rest  I  go. 

Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelard. 

5.  Cessation  from  labour. 

There  the  weary  be  at  rest. — Job,  iii.  17. 

The  Christian  chuseth  for  his  day  of  rest  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  that  he  might  thereby  profess  him- 
self a  servant  of  God,  who  on  the  morning  of  that 
day  vanquished  Satan.— Nelson. 

6.  Support;  that  on  which  anything  leans  or 
rests,  especially  a  musket,  or  gun  of  any  \ 
kind,  in  old  warfare. 

A  man  may  think  tliat  a  musket  may  be  shot  off 
as  well  upon  the  arm  as  upon  a  rest ;  but  when  all  i 
is  done,  good  counsel  setteth  business  straight. —  1 
Bacon. 

Take  the  handle  in  your  right  hand,  and  clasping 
the  blade  of  it  in  your  left,  lean  it  steady  upon  the 
rest,  holding  the  edge  a  little  aslant  over  the  work, 
so  as  a  corner  of  the  thin  side  of  the  chisel  njay 
bear  upon  the  rest,  and  the  flat  side  of  the  chisel  may 
make  a  small  angle  with  the  rest.—Moxon,  Me- 
chanical Exercises. 

7.  Applied  to  a  lance  when  directed  (espe- 
cially in  a  tournament)  against  an  opponent. 

Forth  prick'd  Clorinda  from  the  throng, 
And  'gainst  Tancredie  set  her  spear  in  rest. 

Fairfax,  Translation  of  Tasso. 
Their  visors  closed,  their  lances  in  the  rest, 
Or  at  the  helmet  pointed,  or  the  crest ; 
They  speed  the  race. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  583. 

8.  Place  of  repose. 

Sustain'd  by  him  with  comforts,  till  we  end 
In  dust,  our  final  rest,  and  native  home. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  1084. 

9.  In  Music.     Interval,    during  which  the 
sound  or  voice  is  intermitted. 

If  there  are  any  rests  succeeding  the  pause,  the 
performer's  attention  to  the  leading  instrument  will 
direct  him  when  these  [all  the  parts]  are  to  com- 
mence.— Avison,  On  Musical  Expression,  p.  117. 

In  a  musical  movement  we  usually  find  various 
rests,  as  the  strain  proceeds,  answering  to  commas 
in  verbal  punctuation.— Mason,  Three  Essays  on 
Church  Musiclc,  p.  14, 

10.  In  Metre.    Pause  or  rest  of  the  voice ; 
caesura. 

Set  one's  rest.  Fully  explained  in  Nares,  from 
whom  all  the  following  examples  are  taken, 
as  a  common  colloquial  phrase,  during  the 
time  of  its  popularity,  from  the  game  of 
primero,  wherein  it  meant  to  stand  upon 
one's  hand ;  which  it  was  pretty  safe 
to  do  when  the  cards  amounted  to  fifty  • 
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five ;  but  then  the  eldest  hand,  or  the 
player  nearest  the  dealer,  if  equal,  had  a 
preference. 

And  seeing  so  much  unrevenged  shame, 
Set  their  whole  rest  upon  the  after-game. 

Sir  R.  Fanshawe,  Translation  of  the  Lusiad. 

They  fell  to  gamine,  and  not  long  after  one  of  the 

Pistoians,  losing  his  rest,  had  not  a  farthing  left  to 

blesse  himself. — Hoby,  Castilio,  sign.  T.  7,  bvo.  ed. 

To  checke  at  chesse,  to  heave  at  tuaw,  at  macke  to 

passe  the  time, 

At  coses  or  at  haunt  to  sit,  or  set  their  rest  at  prime. 
O.  Turberville,  On  Hawking. 
His  father's  death  set  him  so  high  on  flote, 
All  rests  went  up  upon  a  seven  and  coat ;  . . . 
Then  he  more  warily  his  rest  regards, 
And  sits  with  certainties  upon  the  cards  ; 
On  six  and  thirty,  or  on  seven  and  nine, 
If  any  set  his  rest,  he  saith,  and  mine  . . . 
Well  sith  ehcountring  he  so  faire  doth  misse, 
He  sets  not  till  he  nine  and  fortie  is  ... 
At  last  both  eldest  and  five  and  fifty, 
He  thinketh  now  or  never  (thrive  unthrifty) 
Now  for  the  greatest  hand  he  hath  the  push, 
But  Crossus  stopt  a  club  and  so  was  flush. 

Epigrams,  b.  ii.  ep.  99. 
Prime, 
Deal  quickly,  play,  discard,  I  set  ten  shillings  and 

sixpence, 
You  see't,— my  rest  five  and  fifty.  Albumazar. 

Whose  lavish  hand  at  one  primero  rest, 
One  mask,  one  turney,  or  one  pampering  feast, 
Spends  treasures. 

Sylvester,  Translation  of  Dw  Bartas. 
Faith,  sir,  my  rest  is  up, 
And  what  I  now  pull  shall  no  more  affect  me, 
Than  if  I  played  at  span- counter. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Monsieur  Thomas. 
Sea  fights  have  been  final  to  the  war,  but  this  is 
when  princes  set  up  their  rest  upon  the  battle. — 
Bacon. 

This  answer  would  render  their  counsels  of  less 
reverence  to  the  people,  if  upon  those  reasons  they 
should  recede  from  what  they  had.  with  that  confi- 
dence and  disdain  of  the  house  of  peers,  demanded 
of  the  king ;  they  therefore  resolved  to  set  up  their 
rest  upon  that  stake,  and  to  go  through  with  it,  or 
perish  in  the  attempt. — Lord  Clarendon,  History  of 
the  Grand  Eebellion. 
In  Tennis.  Set;  game. 

Bach  one  in  possibility  to  win, 
Great  rests  were  up,  and  mightie  hands  were  in. 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates. 
For  wit  is  like  a  rest 

Held  up  at  tennis,  which  men  do  the  best 
With  the  best  gamesters. 

Beaumont,  Letter  to  B.  Jonson. 
Knock  me  down,  if  ever  I  saw  a  rest  of  wit  better 
played,  than  that  last,  in  my  life.— Gibber,  The  Care- 
less Husband. 

Best.  s.   [Fr.  reste,  from  Lat.  resto  - 1  stand 
back,  stand  over,  remain.] 

1.  Remainder;  what  remains. 

Religion  gives  part  of  its  reward  in  hand,  the  pre- 
sent comfort  of  having  done  our  duty  ;  and  for  the 
rest,  it  offers  us  the  best  security  that  heaven  can 
give. — A  rdt bishop  Tillotson. 

The  power  iu  glory  shone, 
By  her  bent  bow  and  her  keen  arrows  known, 
The  rest  a  huntress. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  267. 

2.  Others ;  those  not  included  in  the  speaker's 
proposition  :  (with  the}. 

They  had  no  other  consideration  of  the  publick  ! 
than  that  no  disturbance  minht  interrupt  their  | 
quiet  in  their  own  days;  and  that  the  rest,  who  had  j 
larger  hearts,  and  more  publick  spirits,  would  ex- i 
tend  their  labour,  activity,  and  advice  only  to  secure 
the  empire  at  home  by  all  peaceable  arts. — Lord 
Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Plato,  and  the  rest  of  the  philosophers,  acknow-  ! 
ledged  the  unity,  power,  wisdom,  goodness,  and  I 
providence  of  the  supreme  God.— Bishop  Stilling-  I 
fleet. 

Arm'd  like  the  rest,  the  Trojan  prince  appears, 
And  by  his  pious  labour  urges  theirs.  Dryden. 

Upon  so  equal  terms  did  they  all  stand,  that  no  : 
one  had  fairer  pretence  of  right  than  the  rest. — ; 
Woodward. 
Rest.  v.  n. 

1.  Sleep;  be  asleep;  slumber. 

Fancy  then  retires 
Into  her  private  cell,  when  nature  rests. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  108. 

2.  Sleep  the  final  sleep  ;  die. 

'Itpbv  virvbv 
KotjixaTat*  Oir/jfiuiv  fit)  Aeye  TOU?  ayofloi's. 

I  should  have  lain  still,  and  been  quiet:  I  should 
have  slept ;  then  had  I  been  at  rest.  . .  .  There  the 
prisoners  rest  together,  they  hear  not  the  voice  of 
the  oppressor.— Job,  iii.  13,  18. 

Glad  I'd  lay  me  down. 
As  in  my  mother's  lap ;  there  I  should  rest 
And  sleep  secure.         Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  777. , 

3.  Be  at  quiet ;  be  at  peace ;  be  without  dis- 
turbance. 
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The  wicked  are  like  the  troubled  sea,  when  it  can- 
not rest,  whose  waters  cast  up  mire  and  dirt. — 
Isaiah,  Ivii.  20. 

Thither  let  us  tend 

From  off  the  tossing  of  these  fiery  waves, 
There  rest,  if  any  rest  can  harbour  there. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  183. 

4.  Be  without  motion  ;  be  still. 

Over  the  tent  a  cloud  shall  rest  by  day. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  257. 

5.  Be  fixed  in  any  state  or  opinion. 

Neither  will  he  rest  content,  though  thou  givest 
many  gifts.— Proverbs,  vi.  35. 

Every  creature  has  a  share  in  the  common  bles- 
sings of  providence ;  and  every  creature  should  rest 
well  satisfied  with  its  proportion  in  them. — Sir  R. 
L'Estrange. 

After  such  a  lord  I  rest  secure, 
Thou  wilt  no  foreign  reins  or  Trojan  load  endure. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JSneid,  x.  1239. 

There  yet  survives  the  lawful  heir 
Of  Sancho's  blood,  whom,  when  I  shall  produce 
I  rest  assured  to  see  you  pale  with  fear. 

Id.,  Spanish  Friar,  iv.  2. 

6.  Cease  from  labour. 

Six  days  thou  shalt  do  thy  work,  and  on  the  se- 
venth day  thou  shalt  rest.—  Exodus,  xxiii.  12. 

From  work 
Resting,  he  bless'd  and  hallow'd  the  seventh  day. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  592. 
When  you  enter  into  the  regions  of  death,  you 
rest  from  all  your  labours  and  your  fears.— Jeremy 
Taylor,  Rule  and  Exercises  of  Holy  Living. 

7.  Be  satisfied  ;  acquiesce. 

To  urge  the  foe  to  battle, 
Prompted  by  blind  revenge  and  wild  despair, 
Were  to  refuse  the  awards  of  providence, 
And  not  to  rest  in  heaven's  determination. 

Addison. 

8.  Lean ;  recline  for  support  or  quiet. 

On  him  I  rested,  after  long  debate, 
And  not  without  considering,  fix'd  my  fate. 

Dryden,  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  46S. 

Sometimes  it  rests  upon  testimony,  when  testi- 
mony of  right  has  nothing  to  do ;  because  it  is  easier 
to  believe  than,  to  be  scientifically  instructed. — 
Locke. 

The  philosophical  use  of  words  conveys  the  pre- 
cise notions  of  things,  which  the  mind  may  rest 
upon,  and  be  satisfied  with,  in  its  search  after  know- 
ledge.— Id. 

Rest.  v.  n.     Be  left ;  remain. 

Fall'n  he  is ;  and  now 

What  rests,  but  that  the  mortal  sentence  pass 
On  his  transgression  ? 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  47. 
There  resteth  the  comparative;  that  is,  its  being 
granted,  that  it  is  either  lawful  or  binding,  yet 
whether  other  things  be  not  preferred  before  it,  as 
extirpation  of  heresies.— Bacon. 
Rest.  v.  a. 

1.  Lay  to  rest. 

Tour  piety  has  paid 
All  needful  rites,  to  rest  my  wand'ring  shade. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  jiRneid,  vi.  685. 

2.  Place  as  on  a  support. 

As  the  vex'd  world,  to  find  repose,  at  last 
Itself  into  Augustus*  arms  did  cast ; 
So  England  now  doth,  with  like  toil  opprest, 
Her  weary  head  upon  your  bosom  rest.         Waller. 
The  protestants  having  well  studied  the  fathers, 
were  now  willing  to  rest  their  cause,  not  upon  Scrip- 
ture only,  but  fathers  too ;  so  far  at  least  as  the  three 
first  centuries. — Jiishop  Waterland. 

Here  rests  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  earth, 
A  youth  to  fortune  and  to  fame  unknown. 

Gray,  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard. 
Restagnant.  adj.      Remaining  without  flow 
or  motion. 

Upon  the  tops  of  high  mountains,  the  air,  which 
bears   against    the  restagnant  quicksilver,  is   less 
pressed   by  the  less    ponderous  incumbent  air. — 
Boyle. 
Restagnate.  r.  n.     Stand  without  flow. 

The  blood  returns  thick,  and  is  apt  to  restagnate. 

—  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Restagnation.  s.     State  of  standing  without 
flow,  course,  or  motion. 

It  proceedeth  from  the  ^stagnation  of  gross  blood. 

—  Wiseman,  Surgery.    (Rich.) 
Restaurate.  v.  a.     Restore.     Rare. 

If  one  repulse  has  us  quite  ruinated. 
And  fortune  never  can  be  restaurated. 

Turberville,    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Restaurateur,  s.     [Fr.]     One  who  keeps  a 
place  for  the  sale  of  refreshments.  Scarcely 
Anglicised ;  though  a  useful,  if  nut  a  ne- 
cessary^ term. 

Restauration.  s.     Act  of  recovering  to  the 
former  state. 

Adam  is  in  us  an  original  cause  of  our  nature,  and 
of  that  corruption  of  nature  which  causeth  death; 
767 
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Christ  as  the  cause  original  of  restauration  to  life. 
— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

O  my  dear  father  I  restauration  hang 
Thy  medicine  on  my  lips ;  and  let  this  kiss 
Repair  those  violent  harms,  that  niy  two  sisters 
Have  in  thy  reverence  made. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  7. 

Spermatical  parts  will  not  admit  a  regeneration, 
much  less  will  they  receive  an  integral  restauration. 
— Sir  T.  Browne. 

Restem.  v.  a.  Force  back  against  the  cur- 
rent. 

How  they  restem 

Their  backward  course,  bearing  with  frank  appear- 
ance 

Towards  Cyprus.  Shakespear,  Othello,  i.  3. 

Restful,  adj.     Quiet ;  being  at  rest. 

Is  not  my  arm  of  length, 
That  reacheth  from  the  restful  English  court, 
As  far  as  Calais  to  my  uncle's  head  ? 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  iv.  1. 
In  pleasure's  seas  he  swims; 
For  still  he  bullied  therein  in  restful  state. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Witte's  Pilgrimage,  sign.  T.  2. 

Restfully.  adv.     In  a  state  of  quiet. 

They  living  restfuUy,  and  in  health,  unto  extreme 
age.— Sir  T.  Eiyot,  The  Govemour,  fol.  192,  b. 

Restharrow.  s.  {?  wrest-liarrow.']  Native 
plant,  akin  to  the  brooms,  of  the  genus 
On  on  is  ;  cammock.  See  extract. 

The  common  rest-harrow  or  cammock  is  a  native 
plant ;  with  a  woody,  tough,  and  strong  root,  resist- 
ing the  harrow's  prongs,  whence  the  English  name. 
The  stems  are  annual,  though  often  considerably 
woody,  or  shrubby,  various  in  length,  hairy.  Leaves 
generally  simple,  entire  towards  the  base.  Flowers 
mostly  solitary,  large  and  handsome,  of  a  brilliant 
rose  colour.— Johnson,  Farmer's  Encyclopedia. 

Resting-place,  s.     Place  of  rest. 

I  have  brought  you  to  a  very  commodious  resting- 
place  in  this  argument. —  Coventry,  Philemon  to 
Hyde,  conv.  ii. 

Restinguisb.  v.  a.  [Lat.  restinguo.']  Ex- 
tinguish. Hare. 

Hence  the  thirst  of  languishing  souls  is  restin- 
guislied,  us  from  the  most  pure  fountains  of  living 
water.— Dr.  Field,  Of  Controversy,  (Life,  published 
in  1716),  p.  41. 

Restipulation.  s.     Fresh  stipulation. 

But  if  the  restipulation  were  absolute,  and  the 
withdrawing  of  this  homage  upon  none  but  civil 
grounds,  I  cannot  excuse  the  good  king  from  an  un- 
just offence.— BisJwp  Hall,  Hezekiah  and  Sennache- 
rib. (Ord  MS.) 

Restitute,  v.  a.  Recover  to  a  former  state. 
Rare. 

Restituted,  part.  adj.     Restored. 

Restituted  trade 
To  every  virtue  lent  his  helping  stores. 

Dyer,  The  Fleece,  b.  ii. 

Restitution,  s.  [Fr.;  Lat.  restitutio,  -onis  ; 
restitutus,  pass.  part,  of  restituo  ;  statuo  = 
I  place.] 

1.  Act  of  restoring  what  is  lost  or  taken 
away 


To  subdue  an  usurper,  should  be  no  unjust  enter- 
prise or  wrongful  war,  but  a  restitution  of  ancient 
rights  unto  the  crown  of  England,  from  whence  they 
were  most  unjustly  expelled  and  long  kept  out. — 
Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

He  would  pawn  his  fortunes 
To  hopeless  restitution,  so  he  might 
Be  call'd  your  vanquisher. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 

He  restitution  to  the  value  makes ; 
Nor  joy  in  his  extorted  treasure  takes.          Sandys. . 

Whosoever  is  an  effective  real  cause  of  doing  a  i 
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Restive,    adj.      (in   the   previous  edition 

restiff.) 

1.  Unwilling  to  stir;  resolute  against  goin 
forward ;  obstinate ;  stubborn  :  (original 
used  of  a  horse,  that,  though  not  wearie 
will  not  be  driven  forward). 

They  need  not  be  drawen,  no  more  than  a  fre 
horso  needeth  the  spurre,  but  they  which  are  slo 
and  heavy,  and  they  much  more,  which  are  alt 
getlier  restiffe.  —  Harmar,  Translation  of  Bez 
p.  58 :  1587. 

All  who  before  him  did  ascend  the  throne, 
Labour'd  to  draw  three  restive  nations  on. 

Lord  Roscommo 

This  restiff  stubbornness  is  never  to  be  excuse 
under  any  pretence  whatsoever. — Sir  R.  L'Estrang 
The  archangel,  when  discord  was  restive,  an 
would  not  be  drawn  from  her  beloved  monaster 
with  fair  words,  drags  her  out  with  many  stripes. — 
Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  dedication. 

So  James  the  drowsy  genius  wakes 
Of  Britain,  long  entranced  in  charms, 
Restiff,  and  slumbering  on  its  arms. 

Id.,  Threnodia  Augustalis,  4' 
The  pamper'd  colt  will  discipline  disdain, 
Impatient  of  the  lash,  and  restiff 'to  the  rein. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iii.  32C 

2.  Being  at  rest ;  being  less  in  motion.  Ob 
solete. 

Palsies  oftenest  happen  upon  the  left  side;  tl 
most  vigorous  part  protecting  itself,  and  protrudin 
the  matter  upon  the  weaker  and  restive  side. — Si 
T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

The  subject . . .  becomes  restive. — Gladstone,  Th 
State  in  its  Relations  with  the  Church,  ch.  viii. 

Restiveness.  s.     Obstinate  reluctance. 

Overt  virtues  bring  forth  praise ;  but  secret  vir 
tues  bring  forth  fortune :  certain  deliveries  of  a  man' 
self,  which  the  Spanish  name  deseinboltura  partlj 
expresseth  ;  when  there  be  not  stands  nor  restivenes 
in  a  man's  nature ;  but  the  wheels  of  his  mind  keep 
way  with  the  wheels  of  his  fortune. — Bacon,  Essayi 

That  it  gave  occasion  to  some  men's  further  restive 

ness,  is  imputable  to  their  own  depraved  tempers. — 

Eikon  Basilike. 

Restless,  adj. 

1.  Being  without  sleep. 

Restless  he  pass'd  the  remnants  of  the  night, 
Till  the  fresh  air  proclaiui'd  the  morning  nigh 

And  burning  ships,  the  martyrs  of  the  fight, 
With  paler  fires  beheld  the  eastern  skv. 

Dryden,  Anmis  Mirabilis,  cii 

2.  Unquiet,  without  peace. 

Ease  to  the  body  some,  none  to  the  mind 
From  restless  thoughts,  that  like  a  deadly  swarm 
Of  hornets  arm'd,  no  sooner  found  alone. 
But  rush  upon  me  thronging,  and  present 
Times  past,  what  once  i  was,  and  what  am  now. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  18 
Could  we  not  wake  from  that  lethargick  dream, 
But  to  be  restless  in  a  worse  extreme  f 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Cooper's  Hill, 

We  find  our  souls  disordered  and  restless,  tossed 

and  disquieted  by  passions,  over  seeking  happiness 

in  the  enjoyments  of  this  world,  and  ever  missing 

what  they  seek. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

What  tongue  can  speak  the  restless  monarch's 

woes, 
When  God  and  Nathan  were  declared  his  foesP 

Prior,  Solomon,  iii.  450. 


neighbour  wrong,  by  what  instrument  soever  he   Restlessly,     adv 
fc*jy?!?M£*S*»  restitution.-Jeremy  Tay.        wUlmi]1.  rpaf  .   , 


3.  Unconstant ;  unsettled. 

He  was  stout  of  courage,  strong  of  hand, 
Bold  was  his  heart,  and  restless  was  his  spright. 

Fairfax. 

She  s  proud,  fantastick,  apt  to  change, 
Restless  at  home,  and  ever  prone  to  range. 

Dryden,  State  of  Innocence,  v.  1. 

4.  Not  still ;  in  continual  motion. 

How  could  nature  on  their  orbs  impose 
Such  restless  revolution,  day  by  day 
Repeated  ?  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  30. 

In   a  restless  manner 


lor,  Rule  and  Exercises  of  Holy  Living. 

In  case  our  offence  against  God  hath  been  com- 
plicated with  injury  to  men,  it  is  but  reasonable  we 
should  make  restitution.  —  Archbishop  Tillotson, 
Sermons. 

A  great  man,  who  has  never  been  known  willingly 
to  pay  a  just  debt,  ought  not  all  of  a  sudden  to  be 
introduced,  making  restitution  of  thousands  he  has 
cheated:  let  it  suffice  to  pay  twenty  pounds  to  a 
friend,  who  has  lost  his  note.— Arbuthnot. 

2.  Act  of  recovering  its  former  state  or  pos- 
ture. 

In  the  woody  parts  of  plants,  which  are  their 
bones,  the  principles  are  so  com  pounded,  as  to  make 
them  flexible  without  joints,  and  also  elastick  ;  that 
so  their  roots  may  yield  to  stones,  and  their  trunks 
to  the  wind,  with  a  power  of  restitution.— Grew, 
Cosmologia. 

Restitutor.  s.  [Lat.]     Restorer. 

Their  rescuer,  or  restitutor,  Quixote.  —  Gayton, 
Festivuus  Sotes  on  Don  Quixote,  p.  124. 
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without  rest ;  unquietly. 

When  the  mind  casts  and  turns  itself  restlessly 
from  one  thing  to  another,  strains  this  power  of  the 
soul  to  apprehend,  that  to  judge,  another  to  divide, 
a  fourth  to  remember:  thus  tracing  out  the  nice 
and  scarce  observable  difference  of  some  things,  and 
the  real  agreement  of  others ;  at  length  it  brings  all 
the  ends  of  a  long  hypothesis  together.  —  South, 
Sermons. 

Restlessness,    s.      Attribute  suggested   by 
Restless. 

1.  Want  of  sleep. 

Restlessness  and  intermission  from  sleep,  grieved 
persons  are  molested  with,  whereby  the  blood  is 
dried.— Harvey. 

2.  Want  of  rest ;  unquietness. 

Let  him  keep  the  rest, 
But  keep  them  with  repining  restlessness  ! 
Let  him  be  rich  and  weary,  that  at  least, 
If  goodness  lead  him  not,  yet  weariness 
May  toss  him  to  my  breast.  Herbert, 
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I  sought  my  bed,  in  hopes  relief  to  find, 
But  restlessness  was  mistress  of  my  mind.      Hart*. 
3.  Motion  ;  agitation. 

The  trembling  restlessness  of  the  needle,  in  any 
but  the  north  point  of  the  compass,  manifests  its 
inclination  to  the  pole  ;  which  its  wavering  and  its 
rest  bear  equal  witness  to. — Boyle. 

Restorable.  adj.    Capable  of  being  restored. 
By  cutting  turf  without  any   regularity,  great 
quantities   of    restorable   land   are   made   utterly 
desperate. — Swift. 

Restoral.  s.     Restitution. 

One  part  of  the  Christian  faith  concerns  the  pro- 
mises of  pardon  to  our  sins,  and  restoral  into  God's 
favour  upon  the  terms,  propounded  in  the  Gospel 
of  sincere  faith  and  repentance. — Barrow,  Sermons' 
vol.  ii.  serm.  iv. 

Restoration,  s. 

1.  Act  of  replacing  in  a  former  state. 
Hail,  royal  Albion,  hail  to  thee, 

Thy  longing  people's  expectation  1 
Sent  from  the  gods  to  set  us  free 

From  bondage  and  from  usurpation : 
Behold  the  different  climes  agree. 

Rejoicing  in  thy  restoration. 

Dryden,  Alhion  and  A  Ibanius. 

The  Athenians,  now  deprived  of  the  only  person 
that  was  able  to  recover  their  losses,  repent  of  their 
rashness,  and  endeavour  in  vain  for  his  restoration 
—Swift. 

2.  Recovery. 

The  change  is  great  in  this  restoration  of  the 
man,  from  a  state  of  spiritual  darkness,  to  a  capa- 
city of  perceiving  divine  truth. — Rogers. 

Restorative,  adj.    Having  the  power  to  re- 
cruit life. 

It  is  a  signe  of  God's  great  favour  to  any  nation 
when  the  hearts  of  sovereigne  governours  are  raised 
up,  both  to  the  choice  of  worthy  agents,  and  to  the 
commanding  of  pious  and  restorative  action. — 
Bishop  Hall,  Zerubbabel  and  Ezra.  (Ord  MS.) 

Their  taste  no  knowledge  works  at  least  of  evil ; 
But  life  preserves,  destroys  life's  enemy, 
Hunger,  with  sweet  restorative  delight. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  ii.  371. 
Restorative,  s.    Medicine  that  has  the  power 
of  recruiting  life. 

I  will  kiss  thy  lips ; 

Haply  some  poison  yet  doth  hang  on  them, 
To  make  me  die  with  a  restorative. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  3. 

God  saw  it  necessary  by  such  mortifications  tc 
quench  the  boundless  rage  of  an  insatiable  intem- 
perance, to  make  the  weakness  of  the  flesh,  the 
physick  and  restorative  of  the  spirit. — South,  Ser- 
mons. 

Ass's  milk  is  an  excellent  restorative  in  consump- 
tions.— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

He  prescribes  an  English  gallon  of  ass's  milk, 
especially  as  a  restorative. — A  rbuthnot, 
Restore,  v.  a.   [Fr.  restaurer.~\ 

Give  back  what  has  been  lost  or  taken 


away. 

Restore  the  man  his  wife.— Genesis,  xx.  7. 
He  shall  restore  in  the  principal,  and  add  the  fifth 
part  more. — Leviticus,  vi.  5. 

I  took  the  word, 
And  urged  the  sacred  slave  to  be  restored. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  First  Book 
of  the  Iliad. 

Bring  back. 

Thus  pencils  can,  by  one  slight  touch,  restore 
Smiles  to  that  changed  face,  that  wept  before. 

Dryden,  Astreea  Redux,  157. 
The  father  banish'd  virtue  shall  restore, 
And  crimes  shall  threat  the  guilty  world  no  more. 

Id.,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  iv.  16. 
Retrieve ;  bring  back  from  degeneration, 
declension,  or  ruin,  to  its  former  state. 

Loss  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  man 
Restore  us,  and  regain  the  blissful  seat. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  4. 
The  archangel  paused 
Between  the  world  destroy'd  and  world  restored. 

Ibid.  xii.  2. 

These  artificial  experiments  are  but  so  many 
essays,  whereby  men  attempt  to  restore  themselves 
from  the  first  general  curse  inflicted  upon  their 
labours. — Bishop  Wilkins,  Mathematical  Mayick. 

In  his  Odysseys  Homer  explains,  that  the  hardest 
difficulties  may  be  overcome  by  labour,  and  our 
fortune  restored  after  the   severest   afflictions.— 
Prior. 
Cure ;  recover  from  disease. 

Garth,  faster  than  a  plague  destroys,  restores. 

Granville. 

Recover  passages  in  books  from  corrup- 
tion. 
Restore,  s.    Restoration.     Hare. 

Till  h/e  had  made  amends  and  full  restore 
For  all  the  damage. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iii.  5, 18. 
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Restorer,  s.  One  who,  that  which,  restores 
one  who  recovers  the  lost,  or  repairs  th 
decayed. 

Next  to  the  Son, 

Destined  restorer  of  man  kind,  by  whom 
New  heaven  and  earth  shall  to  the  ages  rise. 

MUton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  646 

I  foretel  you,  as  the  restorer  of  poetry.— Dryden. 

Here  are  ten  thousand  persons  reduced  to  th 

necessity  of  a  low  diet  and  moderate  exercise,  wh 

are  the  only  great  restorers  of  our  breed,  withou 

which, the  nation  would  in  an  age  become  one  grea 

hospital.—  Swift. 

Restority.  s.    Restoration.     Rare. 

Well  said,  Camilla ;  let  it  goe.  I  must  impute  i 
to  my  ill-fortune,  that  where  I  looked  for  restority 
1  found  a  consumption.— Lyly,  Euphues  and  his 
England.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

A  lie,  well  told,  to  some  tastes  ill  re.itoritie, 
Besides,  we  poets  lie  by" good  authorities 

Harington,  Epigrams :  1633 
(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Restorement.  s.     Restoration.     Rare. 

By  which  relation  they  might  illustrate  the  de- 
struction of  man  by  the  old  serpent,  and  his  restore 
ment  by  the  blood  of  Christ.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errours,  234.  (Ord  MS.) 

Restrain,  v.  a.     [Fr.  restreindre ;    Lat.  re- 
stringo.] 

1.  Withhold  ;  keep  in. 

If  she  restrained  the  riots  of  your  followers, 
Tis  to  such  wholesome  end  as  clears  her. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  4. 

The  gods  will  plague  thee. 

That  thou  restrain' st  from  me  the  duty,  which 

To  a  mother's  part  belonirs.       Id.,  Coriolanus,  v.  3. 

2.  Repress  ;  keep  in  awe. 

The  law  of  nature  would  be  in  vain,  if  there  were 
no  body  that,  in  the  state  of  nature,  had  a  power  to 
execute  that  law,  and  thereby  preserve  the  innocent 
and  restrain  offenders. — Locke. 

That  all  men  may  be  restrained  from  doing  hurt 
to  one  another,  the  execution  of  the  law  of  nature 
is  in  that  slate  put  into  every  man's  hand,  whereby 
every  one  has  a  right  to  punish  the  transgressors  to 
such  a  degree  as  may  hinder  its  violation. — Id. 

3.  Suppress ;  hinder  ;  repress. 

Merciful  pow'rs ! 

Restrain  in  me  the  cursed  thoughts,  that  nature 
Gives  way  to  in  repose.     Shakespear,  Macbeth,  ii.  1. 

Compassion  gave  him  up  to  tears 
A  space,  till  firmer  thoughts  restrained  excess. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  497. 

4.  Abridge. 

Me  of  my  lawful  pleasure  she  restrain'd, 
And  pray'd  me  oft  forbearance. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  ii.  5. 

Though  they  two  were  committed,  at  least  re- 
strained of  their  liberty,  yet  this  discovered  too 
much  of  thehumourof  the  court.— Lord  Clarendon, 
History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

5.  Hold  in. 

His  horse,  with  a  half-checked  bit,  and  a  head- 
stall of  sheep's  leather,  which  being  restrained  to 
keep  him  from  stumbling,  hath  been  often  burst, 
and  now  repaired  with  knots.— Sliakespear,  Taming 
of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 

•>.  limit ;  confine. 

We  restrain  it  to  those  only  duties,  which  all  men, 
by  force  of  natural  wit.  understand  to  be  such  du- 
ties as  concern  all  men.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

Upon  what  ground  can  a  man  promise  himself  a 
future  repentance,  who  cannot  promise  himself  a 
futurity;  whose  life  depends  upon  his  breath,  and  is 
so  restrained  to  the  present,  that  it  cannot  secure 
to  itself  the  reversion  of  the  very  next  minute  P— 
South,  Sermons. 

Not  only  a  metaphysical  or  natural,  but  a  moral 
universality  also  is  to  be  restrained  by  a  part  of  the 
predicate ;  as  all  the  Italians  are  politicians ;  that  is, 
those  among  the  Italians,  who  are  politicians,  are 
subtle  politicians  ;  i.e.  they  are  generally  so.—  Watts, 
Logick. 

Restrainable.  adj.     Capable  of  being  re- 
strained. 

Therein  we  must  not  deny  a  liberty ;  nor  is  the 
hand  of  the  painter  more  restrainable  than  the  pen 
of  the  poet.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

Hestrainediy.  ado.     In  a  restrained  man- 
ner ;  with  restraint ;  without  latitude. 

That'Christ's  dying  for  all  is  the  express  doctrine 
of  the  Scripture,  is  manifested  by  the  world,  which 
is  a  word  of  the  widest  extent,  and  although  it  be 
sometimes  used  more  restrainediy,  yet  never  doth 
signify  a  far  smaller  disproportionable  part  of  the 
world.— Hammond,  On  Fundamentals. 

Restrainer.  s.     One   who,   that  which,  re- 
strains ;  one  who  withholds. 

If  nothing  can  relieve  us,  we  must  with  patience 
submit  unto  that  restraint,  and  expect  the  will  of 
the  rostrainer.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 
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Restraint.  S. 

I.  Abridgement  of  liberty. 

She  will  well  excuse, 

Why  at  this  time  the  doors  are  barr'd  against  you : 
Depart  in  patience, 

And  about  evening  come  yourself  alone. 
To  know  the  reason  of  this  strange  restraint. 

Sliakespear,  Comedy  of  Errours,  iii.  1. 

I  request 

The  enfranchisement  of  Arthur,  whose  restraint 
Doth  move  the  murin'ring  lips  of  discontent. 

Id.,  King  John,  iv.  2. 

It  is  to  no  purpose  to  lay  restraints  or  give  pri- 
vileges to  men,  in  such  general  terms,  as  the  par- 
ticular persons  concerned  cannot  be  known  by. — 
Locke. 

2.  Prohibition. 

What  moved  our  parents  to  transgress  his  will 
For  one  restraint,  lords  of  the  world  besides  ? 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  31. 

3.  Limitation ;  restriction. 

If  all  were  granted,  yet  it  must  be  maintained 
within  any  bold  restraints,  far  otherwise  than  it  is 
received.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

4.  Repression  ;    hinderance  of  will ;   act   of 
•withholding ;  state  of  being  withheld. 

There  is  no  restraint  to  the  Lord  to  save,  by  many 
or  by  few. — 1  Samuel,  siv.  6. 

Thus  it  shall  befall 

Him  who,  to  worth  in  woman  overtrusting, 
Lets  her  will  rule ;  restraint  she  will  not  brook. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  1182. 

Is  there  any  thing  which  reflects  a  greater  lustre 
upon  a  man's  person  than  a  severe  temperance,  and 
a  restraint  of  himself  from  vicious   pleasures? — 
South,  Sermons. 
Restrict,  v.  a.  [Lat.  restrictus,  pass.  part,  of 
restringo  ;  restrictio,  -onis.]     Limit :  (no- 
ticed by  Johnson  as  'scarce  English'). 

In  the  enumerations  of  constitutions  in  this  chap- 
ter, there  is  not  one  that  can  be  limited  and.  restric- 
ted by  such  a  distinction,  nor  can  perhaps  the  same 
person,  in  different  circumstances,  be  properly  con- 
fined to  one  or  the  other. — Arbuthnot. 

Weexhortall  persons,  who  keep  hordes, to  restrict 
the  consumption  of  oats. — Royal  Proclamation,  De- 
cember, 1800. 
Restrict,  adj.     Confined  ;  limited. 

Men  are  unequall  anil  unsutable  in  their  courses 
and  dispositions,  in  some  one  or  two  things  demean- 
ing themselves  as  exceedingly  restrict,  but  in  many 
others,  or  the  most  things,  as  reinisse.— Gataker, 
Just  Man,  p.  224.  (Ord  MS.) 

No  speculative  understanding,  in  that  restrict 
sense  above  named,  makes  at  pleasure  the  natures, 
&c. — Annotations  on  Glanville,  p.  251 :  1CS2. 

Restriction,  s.     Confinement ;  limitation. 

This  is  to  have  the  same  restriction  with  all  other 
recreations,  that  it  be  made  a  divertisement,  not  a 
trade.— Dr.  H.  More,  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Iron  manufacture,  of  all  others,  ought  the  least  to 
be  encouraged  in  Ireland ;  or,  if  it  be,  it  requires 
the  most  restriction  to  certain  places. — Sir  W. 
Temple,  Miscellanies. 

All  duties  are  matter  of  conscience;  with  this  re- 
striction, that  a  superior  obligation  suspends  the 
force  of  an  inferior.— Sir  R.  L  Estrange. 

Each  other  gift,  which  God  on  man  bestows, 
Its  proper  bounds  and  due  restriction  knows; 
To  one  fix'd  purpose  dedicates  its  power.  Prior. 

Celsus's  rule,  with  the  proper  restrictions,  is  good 
for  people  in  health.— Arbuthnot. 
Restrictive,  adj. 
.  Expressing  limitation. 

They,  who  would  make  the  restrictive  particle 
belong  to  the  latter  clause,  nnd  not  to  the  first,  do 
not  attend  to  the  reason. — Bishop  Stilling Jleet. 
.  Styptic  ;  astringent. 

I  applied  a  plaster  over  it,  made  up  with  my  com- 
mon restrictive  powder. —  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Restrictively.  adv.     In  a  restrictive  man- 
ner ;  with  limitation. 

All  speech,  tending  to  the  glory  of  God  or  the  good 
of  man,  is  aright  directed ;  which  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood so  restrictively,  as  if  nothing  but  divinity,  or 
necessary  concerns  of  life,  may  lawfully  be  brought 
into  discourse. — Dr.  H.  More,  Government  of  the 
Tongue. 

Restring;ency.  s.     Power  of  contracting. 

The  dyers  use  this  water  in  reds,  and  in  other 
colours  wanting  restringency,  and  in  the  dying  of 
materials  of  the  slacker  contextures.— Sir  IV.  Petty, 
in  Spratt's  History  of  the  Royal  Society,  p.  293. 

Restrfngent.  *.     That  which  hath  the  power 
of  contracting ;  styptic. 

The  two  latter  indicate  phlebotomy  for  revulsion, 
restringents  to  stanch,  and  incrassatives  to  thicken 
the  blood. — Harvey. 

Restrive.  v.  n.     Strive  anew. 

Restriving  again  afresh,  with  a  kick  and  a  wrench 
together,  1  freed  my  long  captivated  weapon. — Sir 
E.  Sackville.  Guardian,  no.  133. 
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Resty.  adj.  [N.Fr.  reste  =  rancid  (as  butter)  ; 
stale.]  Turned  (as  bacon,  to  which  it 
chiefly  applies)  by  keeping:  (reasty  and 
reezed  are  concurrent  forms;  rusty  is  cata- 
chrestic). 

Lay  flitches  a  salting. 
Through  folly  too  beastly, 
Much  bacon  is  reasty. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  GooC 

Husbandry. 

Relant:  m.  Mustinesse,  fustinesse,  ranknes»e, 
dankishnesse.  Retant:  m.  ante:  t.  Musty,  fusty, 
resty,  reasie,  dankish,  unsavory.  Relanteur:  f:  as 
Relant:  m,  Relantir.  To  smell  musty,  grow  fusty, 
wax  resty. — Co/grave. 

Resty.  adj.     [Fr.  restif.~\     Restive. 

The  master  is  tooresty,  or  too  rich,  to  say  his  own 
prayers,  or  to  bless  his  own  table.— Milton,  Eicono- 
clastes,  §  24. 

Have  not  other  hands  been  tried  and  found  resty? 
but  we  stick  at  nothing. — Sir  W.  Davenant. 

Men  of  discretion,  whom  people  in  power  may  with 
little  ceremony  load  as  heavy  as  they  please,  find 
them  neither  resty  nor  vicious.— Swift. 
Resubjection.  s.     Second  subjection. 

An  overture  of  the  likelihood  of  this  liberal  dis- 
pensation from  his  holy  father  of  Rome,  upon  the 
conditions  of  our  resubjection.  —  Bishop  Hall; 
Honour  of  the  Married  Clergy,  p.  14. 

Resubiimation.  *.  Second  sublimation  : 
(used  chiefly  in  Chemistry). 

Which  is  through  a  known,  yet  notable,  experi- 
ment among  chymists,  mer-sublimate  may  be  de- 
prived of  its  deadly  corrosiveness,  and  prepared  into 
a  medicine,  inoffensive  even  to  children,  by  bare  re- 
sublimation  with  fresh  mercury. — Boyle,  Usefulness 
of  Natural  Philosophy,  pt.  ii.  p.  123.  (Rich.) 
Resublime.  v.  a.  Sublime  another  time. 

When  mercury  sublimate  is  resublimed  with  fresh 
mercury,  it  becomes  mercurius  dulcis,  which  is  a 
white  tasteless  earth  scarce  dissolvable  in  water,  and 
mercurius  dulcis  resublimed  with  spirit  of  salt  re- 
turns into  mercury  sublimate. — Sir  1.  Newton. 
Resudatlon.  *.     [Fr. ;  Lat.  resudatus.]     Act 
of  sweating  out  again. 

There's  a  kind  of  resudation  of  juice  proceeding 
from  sweet  herbs  and  flowers,  at  a  certain  conve- 
nient time  of  their  growth.— Swan,  Speculum  Mun- 
di.  (Ord  MS.) 

Result,  v.  n.     [Fr.  resulter."] 
J.  Fly  back. 

With  many  a  weary  step,  and  many  a  groan, 
Up  the  high  hill  he  heaves  a  huge  round  stone ; 
The  huge  round  stone,  resulting  with  a  bound. 
Thunders  impetuous  down,  and  smokes  along  the 
ground. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  xi.  735. 

2.  Rise  as  a  consequence ;  be  produced  as 
the  effect  of  causes  jointly  concurring. 

Rue  prospers  much,  if  set  by  a  fig  tree ;  which  is 
caused,  not  by  reason  of  friendship,  but  by  extraction 
of  a  contrary  juice;  the  one  drawing  juice  fit  to  re- 
sult sweet,  the  other  bitter.— Bacon,  Natural  and 
Experimental  History, 

Such  huge  extremes,  when  nature  doth  unite. 
Wonder  from  thence  results,  from  thence  delight. 
Sir  J.  Denliam,  Cooper's  Hill. 

Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  first  earth,  this  very 
face  of  things  would  immediately  result.— T.  Burnet, 
Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Pleasure  and  peace  do  naturally  result  from  a  holy 
and  good  life. — Archbishop  Tillotson,  Sermons. 

The  horror  of  an  object  may  overbear  the  pleasure 
resulting  from  its  greatness. — Addison. 

3.  Arise  as  a  conclusion  from  premises. 
Result,  s. 

1.  Resilience  :  act  of  flying  back. 

Sound  is  produced  between  the  string  and  the  air, 
by  the  return  or  the  result  of  the  string,  which  was 
strained  by  the  touch  to  his  former  place. — Bacon, 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

2.  Consequence ;  effect  produced  by  the  con- 
currence of  co-operating  causes. 

Did  my  judgement  tell  me,  that  the  propositions 
sent  to  me  were  the  results  of  the  major  part  of  their 
votes,  I  should  then  not  suspect  my  own  judgment 
for  not  speedily  concurring  with  them.  —  Eikon 
Basilike. 

As  in  perfumes,  composed  with  art  and  cost, 
'Tis  hard  to  say  what  scent  is  uppermost, 
Nor  this  part  musk  or  civet  can  we  call, 
Or  amber,  but  a  rich  result  of  all : 
So  she  was  all  a  sweet,  whose  ev'ry  part, 
Indue  proportion  mix 'tl,  proclaimed  the  Maker's  art. 
Dryden,  Eleonora,  154. 

Buying  of  land  is  the  result  of  a  full  and  satiated 
gain  :  men  in  trade  seldom  layout  money  upon  land, 
till  their  profit  has  brought  in  more  than  trade  can 
employ.— Locke. 

3.  Inference  from  premises. 

These  things  are  a  result  or  judgement  upon  fact. 
—South,  Sermons. 
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4.  Resolve ;  decision. 

Rude,  passionate,  and  mistaken  results  have,  at 
certain  times,  fallen  from  great  assemblies.— Swift. 
Resultance.  s.     Act  of  resulting.     Rare. 

Neither  of  which  marriages  yet  taking  effect,  the 
resultance  was  only  a  peace  and  friendship  esta- 
blished upon  the  first  proposition  of  alliance  betwixt 
them. — Lord  Herbert,  History  of  Henry  VIII,  p.  11. 
Chiefly  in  the  resultance  of  the  beautiful  and  ad- 
mirable frame  of  the  whole  body.— Hakeivill,  Apo- 
logy, p.  183. 

He  would  . . .  thence  infer, 
That  souls  were  but  resultances  from  her. 

Donne,  Poems,  p.  212. 

Resultant.   *.      That  which  results,  comes 
out  as  a  result  or  product. 

The  properties  of  substances,  though  destroyed  to 
sense  by  combination,  are  not  destroyed  in  reality : 
it  follows  from  the  persistence  of  force,  that  the  pro- 
perties of  a  compound  are  resultants  of  the  proper- 
ties of  its  components— resultants  in  which  the 
properties  of  the  components  are  severally  in  full 
action,  though  greatly  obscured  by  each  other. — 
Herbert  Spencer,  Data  of  Biology,  ch.  i.  §  1. 

Resultate.  s.     Result.     Rare. 

The  resultate  of  their  cnunsell  is,  for  the  most 
part,  direct  and  sincere.— Bacon.  (Ord  MS.) 

Resulting,  part.  adj.  In  Law.  See  extract. 
When  the  use  limited  by  deed  expires,  or  cannot 
rest,  it  returns  back  to  him  Who  raised  it  after  such 
expiration,  or  during  such  impossibility,  and  is  styled 
a  resulting  use.  As,  if  a  man  makes  a  feoffment  to 
the  use  of  his  intended  wife  for  jife,  with  remainder 
to  the  use  of  the  first-born  son  in  tail :  here,  till  he 
marries,  the  use  results  back  to  himself;  after  mar- 
riage it  is  executed  in  the  wife  for  life ;  and  if  she  dies 
without  issue  the  whole  results  back  to  him  in  fee. — 
Tomlin,  Law  Dictionary. 

Resumabie.  adj.     Capable  of  being,  liable 
to  be,  resumed  or  taken  back. 

This  was  but  an  indulgence,  and  therefore  re- 
sumable  by  the  victor,  unless  there  intervened  any 
capitulation  to  the  contrary.— Sir  M.  Hale. 

Most  of  those  who  have  written  upon  the  feudal 
system  lay  it  down  that  benefices  were  originally 
precarious,  and  revoked  at  pleasure  by  the  sovereign ; 
that  they  were  afterwards  granted  for  life ;  and  at  a 
subsequent  period  became  hereditary. ...  I  am  not 
convinced  that  beneficiary  grants  were  ever  consi- 
dered as  resumable  at  pleasure,  unless  where  some 
delinquency  could  be  imputed  to  the  vassal.— Hal- 
lam,  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  pt.  i.  ch.  ii. 

Resume,  v.  a.     [Lat.  resumo.'] 

1.  Take  back  what  has  been  given. 

The  sun,  like  this,  from  which  our  sight  we  have, 
Gazed  on  too  long,  resumes  the  light  he  gave. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Progress  of  Learning. 

Sees  not  my  love,  how  time  resumes 
The  glory  which  he  lent  these  flowers; 

Though  none  should  taste  of  their  perfumes, 
Yet  must  they  live  but  some  few  hours : 
Time,  what  we  forbear,  devours.  Waller. 

2.  Take  back  what  has  been  taken  away. 

That  opportunity. 

Which  then  they  had  to  take  from  's,  to  resume 
We  have  again.  Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  iii.  1. 

They  resume  what  has  been  obtained  fraudulently, 
by  surprise  and  upon  wrong  suggestions.— Sir  W. 
Davenant. 

8.  Take  away. 

Then  enter  into  glory,  and  resume 
His  seat.  MUton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  456. 

At  this,  with  look  serene,  he  raised  his  head ; 
Reason  resumed  her  place,  and  passion  fled. 

Dry  den,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  ii.  348. 

4.  Dryden  uses  it  with  again,  but  improperly, 
unless  the  resumption  be  repeated. 

To  him  our  common  grandsire  of  the  main 
Had  given  to  change  his  form,  and  changed  resume 
again.  Dryden. 

5.  Begin  again  what  was  broken  off:  (as,  'to 
resume  a  discourse '). 

The  vote  from  the  house  of  commons  was  read ; 
and,  in  regard  it  was  late,  for  it  was  past  eight  of  the 
clock,  the  house  was  resumed ;  and  it  was  moved, 
that  the  committee  might  sit  again  to-morrow  in  the 
alternoon. — Lord  Clarendon,  Diary :  1688-89. 
Resummons.  .v.  In  Law.  See  extract. 

Resummons  . . .  [is]  a  second  summons  or  calling 
a  man  to  answer  an  action,  where  the  first  summons 
is  defeated  by  any  occasion;  and  when,  by  death,  &c. 
of  the  judges,  they  do  not  come  on  the  day  to  which 
they  were  continued  for  trial  of  causes,  such  causes 
may  be  continued  or  revived  by  resummons.  — 
Tomline,  Law  Dictionary. 

Resumption,    s.    [Fr.   resomption.]     Act  of 
resuming. 

If  there  be  any  fault,  it  is  the  resumption  or  the 
dwelling  too  long  upon  his  arguments.  —  Sir  J. 
Denham,  Of  Old  Age,  preface. 

The  universal  voice  of  the  people  seeming  to  call 
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for  some  kind  of  resumption,  the  writer  of  these 
papers  thought  it  might  not  be  unreasonable  to 
publish  a  discourse  upon  grants.— Sir  W.  Davenant. 
Resumption  [is]  particularly  used  for  taking  again 
into  the  king's  hands  such  lands  or  tenements,  &c. 
as  on  false  suggestion  he  had  granted  by  letters 
patent  to  any  man.  It  is  said  that  the  king  cannot 
grant  a  prerogative  of  power  so  that  he  may  resume 
it;  otherwise  it  is  a  grant  of  interest.  Many  acts 
have  been  heretofore  passed  for  resuming  improvi- 
dent g/auts  of  the  crown. —  Tomline,  Law  Dic- 
tionary 

Resupination.  s.     Act  of  lying  on  the  back. 
A  rexupination  of  the  figure. — Sir  H.  Wotton, 
Elements  of  Architecture. 

Resupine.  adj.     Supine. 

Then  judge  in  what  a  tortured  condition  they  must 
be  of  remorse  and  execrating  themselves,  for  their 
most  resupine  and  senseless  madness.  —  Sir  K. 
Digby,  Observations.  (Ord  MS.) 

Resurprize.  *.      Second  surprize ;  surprize 
afresh. 

The  castle  of  Cadmus  was  taken,  and  the  city  of 
Thebes  itself  invested  by  Phcebidas  the  Lacedae- 
monian, insidiously,  and  in  violation  of  league  :  the 
process  of  this  action  drew  on  a  resurprise  of  the 
castle  by  the  Thebans,  a  recovery  of  the  town,  and  a 
current  of  the  war  even  to  the  walls  of  Sparta. — 
Bacon,  Considerations  on  War  with  Spain.  (Rich.) 

Resurrection,  s.     Revival  from  the  dead ; 
return  from  the  grave. 

The  Sadducees  came  upon  them,  being  grieved 
that  they  taught  the  people  and  preached  through 
Jesus  the  resurrection  from  the  dead. — Acts,  iv.  2. 

Nor  after  resurrection  shall  he  stay 
Longer  on  earth,  than  certain  times  to  appear 
To  his  disciples.          Miltnn.  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  436. 
Perhaps  there  was  nothing  ever  done  in  all  past 
ages,  and  which  was  not  a  publick  fact,  so  well  at- 
tested as  the  resurrection  of  Christ. —  Watts. 
Resurrectionist,  or  Resurrection-man,  s. 
One  who  made  a  business  of  robbing  graves 
of  the  bodies  and  selling  them  to  dissec- 
tors. 
Resurvey.  v.  a.     Review  ;  survey  again. 

I  have,  with  cursory  eye,  o'erglanced  the  articles ; 
Appoint  some  of  your  counsel  presently 
To  sit  with  us,  once  more  with  better  heed 
To  resurvey  them.  Sliakespear,  Henry  V.  v.  2. 

Resuscitable.  adj.     Capable  of  being  resus- 
citated. 

The  apothecary  told  the  virtuoso  that  he  had 
really  prepared  res-uscitable  plants  a  different  way 
from  that  others  pretended  to.— Boyle,  Works,  vol.  v. 
p.  605.  (Rich.) 
Resuscitate,  v.  a.     Stir  up  anew  ;  revive. 

We  have  beasts  and  birds  for  dissections,  though 
divers  parts,  which  you  account  vital,  be  perished 
and  taken  forth,  resuscitating  of  some  that  seem 
dead  in  appearance. — Bacon. 

That  after  death  we  should  be  resuscitated.— Qlan- 
ville,  On  the  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  ch.  xiv. 

These  things,  I  have  resuscitated  from  the  oblivion 
in  which  they  had  long  been  buried. — Buckle,  His- 
tory o.f  Civilization  in  England,  vol.  ii.  ch.  v. 
Resuscitate,  v.  n.     Awaken ;  revive. 

Those  birds,  that  yearly  sleep  a  winter's  death, 
Each  spring  to  mighty  love  resuscitate. 

Felltham,  Lusoria,  §  35. 

Resuscitation,  s.     Act  of  stirring  up  anew  ; 
act  of  reviving,  or  state  of  being  revived. 

The  resuscitation  of  the  body  from  its  dust  is  a 
supernatural  work,  yet  such  as  whereof  God  hath 
been  pleased  to  give  us  many  images  and  prefigura- 
tions  even  in  nature  itself. — Bishop  Hall,  Tempta- 
tions Repelled,  i.  §  5. 

The  resuscitation  of  all  his  saints  into  the  eternal 
happiness,  which  they  had  fallen  from.  —  Dr.  H. 
More,  Mystery  of  Godliness,  p.  277  :  1600. 

Resuscitation  of  the  day, 
Or  resurrection  of  the  spring. 
Cowley,  Ode  on  the  Restoration  of  King  Charles  II. 
Your  very  obliging  manner  of  enquiring  after  me, 
at  your  resuscitation,  should  have  been  sooner  an- 
swered ;  I  sincerely  rejoice  at  your  recovery. — Pope. 
Hanged  men  do  cease  for  ever  from  this  Earth ; 
but  out  of  chains  and  the  galleys  there  may  be  re- 
suscitation  in    triumph.     Resuscitation    for    the 
chained  hero;  and  even  for  the  chained  scoundrel, 
or  semi-scoundrel ! — Carlyle,  The  French  Revolu- 
tion, pt.  ii.  b.  ii.  ch.  v. 
Retail,  v.  a.  [N.Fr.  retailler  =  cut  into  little 

pieces.] 

I.  Sell  in  small  quantities;  in  consequence 
of  selling  at  second  hand. 

AH  encouragement  should  be  given  to  artificers ; 
and  those  who  make  should  also  vend  and  retail 
their  commodities. — Locke. 
1.  Sell  at  second  hand. 

The  sage  dame,  experienced  in  her  trade, 
By  names  of  toasts,  retails  each  batter'd  jade. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  ii.  133. 
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3.  Tell  in  broken  parts,  or  at  second  hand. 

He  is  furnish'd  with  no  certainties, 
More  than  he  haply  may  retail  from  me. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  i.  i. 
Bound  with  triumphant  garlands  will  I  come, 
And  lead  thy  daughter  to  a  conqueror's  bed; 
To  whom  I  will  retail  my  conquest  won, 
And  she  shall  be  sole  victress,  Cesar's  Caesar. 

Id.,  Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

Retafl.  s.  [the  accent  on  this  word  is  now 
usually  on  the  first  syllable  ;  but  Dryden 
and  Swift  have  placed  it  on  the  last.]  Sale 
by  small  quantities,  or  at  second  hand. 

Then  mother  church  did  mightily  prevail, 
She  parcell'd  out  the  Bible  by  retail. 

Dryden,  Religio  Laid,  376, 

The  author,  to  prevent  such  a  monopoly  of  sense, 

is  resolved  to  deal  in  it  himself  by  retail.— Addigon. 

We  force  a  wretched  trade  by  beating  down  the 

sale, 

And  selling  basely  by  retail.       Swift,  Miscellaniei. 
Retailer.  *.     One  who  retails. 

1.  One  who  sells  by  small  quantities. 

From  these  particulars  we  may  guess  at  the  rest, 
as  retailers  do  of  the  whole  piece,  by  taking  a  view 
of  its  ends. — Hakewill,  Apology. 

2.  One  who  tells  in  broken  parts,  or  at  second 
hand. 

The  admirable  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  a  much  better 
philosopher,  i  do  not  say  merely,  than  Epicurus,  or 
Lucretius,  or  any  of  the  more  modern  retailers  of 
their  blunders ;  but  even  than  any  of  the  most  cele- 
brated ones,  whether  of  ancient  or  modern  times.— 
Coventry,  Philemon  to  Hyde,  conv.  i. 

Retain,  v.  a.  [Lat.  retineo ;  Fr.  retenir.] 

1.  Keep  ;  not  lose. 

Where  is  the  patience  now, 
That  you  so  oft  have  boasted  to  retain  ? 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  6, 

Though  the  offending  part  felt  mortal  pain, 
The  immortal  part  its  knowledge  did  retain. 

Sir  J.  Denham. 

The  vigour  of  this  arm  was  never  vain ; 
And  that  my  wonted  prowess  I  retain, 
Within  these  heaps  of  slaughter. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Story  of  Cygniit. 

A  tomb  and  funeral  honours  I  decreed . . . 
The  place  your  armour  and  your  name  retains. 

Id.,  Trans  ation  of  the  ^Eneid,  vi.  680. 

Whatever  ideas  the  mind  can  receive  and  con- 
template without  the  help  of  the  body,  it  is  reason- 
able to  conclude,  it  can  retain  without  the  help  of 
the  body  too.— Locke. 

2.  Keep ;  not  to  lay  aside. 

As  they  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  know- 
ledge, God  gave  them  over  to  a  reprobate  mind.— 
Romans,  i.  28. 

Only  we  still  retain 

The  name  and  all  the  addition  to  a  king ; 
The  sway,  beloved  sons,  be  yours. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  1. 
Be  obedient,  and  retain 
Unalterably  firm  his  love  entire. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  y.  501. 
Although  they  retain  the  word  mandrake  in  the 
text,  yet  they  retract  it  in  the  margin.— Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

They  who  have  restored  painting  in  Germany,  not 
having  seen  any  of  those  fair  reliques  of  antiquity, 
have  retained  much  of  that  barbarous  method.— 
Dryden. 

3.  Keep ;  not  dismiss. 

Receive  him  that  is  mine  own  bowels;  whom  1 
would  have  retained  with  me.— Philemon,  12. 

Hollow  rocks  retain 
The  sound  of  blustering  winds. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  285. 

4.  Keep  in  pay  ;  hire. 

A  Benedictine  convent  has  now  retained  the  most 
learned  father  of  their  order  to  write  in  its  defence. 
— Addison. 

Lazarus's  case  is  to  come  on  next,  and  this  fee  is 
to  retain  you  on  his  side. — Bishop  Sherlock,  Trial  o] 
the  Witnesses. 

5.  Withhold ;  keep  back. 

He  laid  him  bleeding  on  the  ground,  and  had 
killed  him  if  his  brother  Robert  had  not  retained 
him,  and  made  him  sensible  how  much  more  it  con- 
cerned him  to  make  his  escape  than  pursue  his 
revenge.— Sir  W.  Temple,  Introduction  to  the  His- 
tory of  England,  p.  287. 
Retain.  />.  n. 

1.  Belong  to  ;  depend  on. 

_  These  betray  upon  the  tongue  no  heat  nor  corro- 
siveness,  but  coldness  mixed  with  a  somewhat 
languid  relish  retaining  to  bitterness. — Boyle. 

In  animals  many  actions  depend  upon  their 
living  form,  as  well  as  that  of  mixtion,  and  though 
they  wholly  seem  to  retain  to  the  body,  depart  upon 
disunion.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  Keep ;  continue. 

No  more  can  impure  man  retain  and  move 
In  the  pure  region  of  that  worthy  love, 
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Than  earthly  substance  can  unforced  aspire, 

And  leave  his  nature  to  converse  with  tire.     Donne. 

Retainable.  adj.  Capable  of  being  retained. 
Thiinrs  acted  possess  us  more,  and  are  more  re- 
tainable,  than  the  passable  tones  of  the  tongue. — 
Pelltham,  Resolves.    (Ord  MS.) 

Retainer,  s. 

1.  Adherent;  dependant;  hanger-on. 

You  now  are  mounted, 
Where  pow'rs  are  your  retainers. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  4. 

One  darling  inclination  of  mankind  affects  to  be  a 
retainer  to  religion  :  the  spirit  of  opposition,  that 
lived  long  before  Christianity, and  can  easily  subsist 
without  it— Swift. 

A  combination  of  honest  men  would  endeavour  to 
extirpate  all  the  profligate  immoral  retainers  to 
each  side,  that  have  nothing  to  recommend  them 
but  an  implicit  submission  to  their  leaders. — Addi- 
ton,  Spectator. 

From  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  the  feudal  system 
. . .  declined  very  rapidly.  But  what  the  nobility 
lost  in  the  number  of  their  military  tenants  was  in 
some  degree  compensated  by  the  state  of  manner. 
The  higher  class  of  them  .  . .  were  exceedingly  opu- 
lent ;  .  . .  gentlemen  of  large  and  good  families,  who 
had  attached  themselves  to  these  great  peers,  who 
bore  offices  which  we  should  call  menial  in  their 
househjlds,  and  sent  their  children  thither  for  edu- 
cation, were  of  course  ready  to  follow  their  banner 
in  a  rising  without  much  inquiry  into  the  cause. 
Still  less  would  the  vast  body  of  tenants  and  their 
retainers,  who  were  fed  at  the  castle  in  time  of 
peace,  refuse  to  carry  their  pikes  and  staves  into  the 
field  of  battle. ...  A  practice  much  allied  to  confe- 
deracies of  maintenance,  though  ostensibly  more 
harmless,  was  that  of  giving  liveries  to  all  retainers 
of  a  noble  family.— Hallam,  View  of  the  State  of 
Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  pt.iii.  ch.  viii. 

2.  See  extract. 

In  common  law.  retainer  signifieth  a  servant  not 
menial  nor  familiar,  that  is  not  dwelling  in  his 
house;  but  only  using  or  bearing  his  name  or  li- 
very.— Cowett. 

3.  Act  of  keeping  dependants,  or  being  in  de- 
pendance. 

By  another  law,  the  king's  officers  and  farmers 
were  to  forfeit  their  places  and  holds,  in  case  of  un- 
lawful retainer,  or -partaking  in  unlawful  assem- 
blies.— Bacon,  History  of  tke  lieiuii  of  Henry  VII. 

4.  One  who  retains,  or  loses  not. 

One  that  has  forgot  the  common  meaning  of 
words,  but  an  admirable  retainer  of  the  sound. — 
Swift,  Tule  of  a  Tub,  §  9. 

5. .Retaining  fee;  fee  advanced  to  counsel  to 
retain  his  services  in  a  trial. 

You  are  men  of  too  much  sense,  I  am  sure,  to  be 
fo-ind  on  the  side  of  Jannes  and  Jambres,  or  to 
take  a  retainer  from  Simon  Magus. — Bishop  Horne, 
Letters  on  Infidelity,  letter  xiv. 

Retake,  v.  a.     Take  again. 

A  day  should  be  appointed,  when  the  remon- 
strance'should  be  retaken  into  consideration. — Lord 
Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Retaliate,  v.  a.  Return  by  giving  like  for 
like ;  repay ;  requite :  (it  may  be  used  of 
good  or  evil). 

Our  ambassador  sent  word  to  the  duke's  son,  that 
his  visit  should  be  retaliated. — Sir  T.  Herbert,  Re- 
lation of  some  Years'  Travel  into  Africa  and  the 
Great  Asia,  p.  132. 

It  is  very  unlucky  to  be  obliged  to  retaliate  the 
injuries  of  autiiors,  whose  works  are  so  soon  for- 
gotten, that  we  are  in  danger  of  appearing  the  first 
aggressors.— Swift. 

If  a  first  minister  of  state  had  used  me  as  you 
have  done,  retaliating  would  be  thought  a  mark  of 
courage.— Id. 

Retaliation,  s.  Requital ;  return  of  like  for 
like. 

They  thought  it  no  irreligion  to  prosecute  the 
severest  retaliation  or  revenge ;  so  that  at  the  same 
time  their  outward  man  might  be  a  saint,  and  their 
inward  man  a  devil. — South,  Sermons. 

God,  graciously  becoming  our  debtor,  takes  what 
is  done  to  others  as  done  to  himself,  and  by  promise 
obliges  himself  to  full  retaliation.— Calamy ,  Ser- 
mons. 

Retard,  v.  a.     [Fr.  retarder ;  Lat.  retardo  ; 

tardus  =  slow.] 

1.  Hinder;  obstruct  in  swiftness  of  course. 

Now  Iphitus  with  me,  and  Pelias 
Slowly  retire  ;  the  one  retarded  was 
By  feeble  ai;e,  the  other  by  a  wound. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Destruction  of  Troy. 

2.  Delay  ;  put  off. 

Nor  kings  nor  nations 
One  moment  can  retard  th'  appointed  hour. 

Dryden. 

It  is  as  natural  to  delay  a  letter  at  such  a  season, 
as  to  retard  a  melancholy  visit  to  a  person  one  can- 
not  relieve.— Pope. 
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Retard,  v.  n.     Stay  back. 

Some  .years  it  hath  also  retarded,  and  come  far 
later  than  usually  it  was  expected.— Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

Retardation,  .v.      Hinderance ;    act  of  de- 
laying. 

Out  of  this  a  man  may  devise  the  means  of  alter- 
ing the  colour  of  birds,  and  the  retardation  of  hoary 
hairs. — Bacon. 

Theeighth  is  the  retardation  of  our  glory.— Bishop 
Hall,  Of  Contestation,  §  18. 

The  acceleration  or  retardation  of  the  motion.— 
Dr.  H.  More,  Song  of  the  Soul,  notes,  p.  392. 
Retarder.  s.     Hinderer  ;  obstructer. 

This  disputing  way  of  enquiry  is  so  far  from  ad- 
vancing science,  that  it  is  no  inconsiderable  re- 
tarder.— Glanville. 


Act  of  delaying  or  keeping 


Retardment,  .v. 
back. 

Which  malice  or  which  art  no  more  could  stay, 
Than  witches'  charms  can  a  retardment  bring 
To  the  resuscitation  of  the  day, 
Or  resurrection  of  the  spring. 

Cowley,  Ode  on  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II. 
Very  probable  reasons  were  offered  to  justify  every 
new  retardment.— Bishop  Burnet,  History  of  his 
own  Time,  King  William  III. 

Retcb.  v.  n.  [A.S.  hrcecan.~]  Heave  ;  strain  ; 
try  to  vomit. 

Retchless.  adj.     Reckless.    Rare. 

This  said,  he  flung  his  retchlesse  armes  abroad, 
And  groveling  flat  upon  the  ground  he  lay. 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
He  struggles  into  breath,  and  cries  for  aid  ; 
Then  helpless  in  his  mother's  lap  is  laid: 
He  creeps,  he  walks,  and  issuing  into  man, 
Grudges  their  life,  from  whence  his  own  began  ; 
Retchless  of  laws,  affects  to  rule  alone. 

Dry  den,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  1070. 
Hetchlessness.  s.     Attribute  suggested  by 
Retchless.     Rare. 

Thus  well  they  may  upbraid  our  retchlessnesse. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars,  vi.  18.  (Narcs  by  H.  and  W.) 
Retchlessly.  adv.     In  a  retchless  manner. 
Rare. 

For  when  in  ages  past  we  look  in  books  to  read, 
We  retchlessly  discharge  our  memory  of  those. 

Drayton,  Pulyolbion,  song.  x. 
Retection.    s.     Act  of  discovering  to   the 
view. 

This  is  rather  a  restoration  of  a  body  to  its  own 
colour,  or  a  refection  of  its  native  colour,  than  a 
change. — Boyle. 
Retention,  s.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  retentio,  •onis.'] 

1.  Act  of  retaining  ;  power  of  retaining. 

No  woman's  heart 
So  big  to  hold  so  much  ;  they  lack  retention. 

Shakespear,  Twelfth-Night,  ii.  4. 

A  froward  retention  of  custom  is  as  turbulent  a 

thing  as  an  innovation ;  and  they  that  reverence 

too  much  old  things,  are  but  a  scorn  to  the  new. — 

Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

2.  See  extract. 

Retention  and  retentive  faculty  is  that  state  of 
contradiction  in  their  solid  parts  which  makes  them 
hold  fast  their  proper  contents.— Quincy. 

3.  Memory. 

Ketention  is  the  keeping  of  those  simple  ideas, 
which  from  sensation  or  reflection  the  mind  hath 
received. — Locke. 

4.  Act  of  withholding  anything. 

His  life  1  gave  him,  and  did  thereto  add 
My  love  without  retention  or  restraint ; 
All  his.  Shakespear,  Twelfth-Night,  v.  1. 

5.  Custody ;  confinement ;  restraint. 

I  sent  the  old  and  miserable  king 
To  some  retention  and  appointed  guard. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  v.  3. 
Retentive,    adj. 

1.  Having  the  power  of  retention. 

It  keepeth  sermons  in  memory,  and  doth  in  that 
respect,  although  not  feed  the  soul  of  man,  yet  help 
the  retentive  force  of  that  stomach  of  the  mind. — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Have  I  been  ever  free,  and  must  my  house 
Be  my  retentive  enemy,  my  gaol  ? 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iii.  4. 

In  Tot'nam  fields  the  brethren  with  amaze 
Prick  all  their  ears  up,  and  forget  to  graze ; 
Long  Chancery-lane  retentive  rolls  the  sound, 
And  courts  to  courts  return  it  round  and  round. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  ii.  261. 

2.  Having  memory. 

To  remember  a  song  or  tune,  our  souls  must  be  an 
harmony  continually  running  overin  a  silent  whisper 
those  musical  accents,  which  our  retentive  faculty  is 
preserver  of. — Olanville. 
Retentive,  s.     Restraint. 

Secret  checks  readily  conspire  with  outward  re- 
tentives  —  Bishop  Hall,  Contemplations. 
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Retentiveness.  «.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Retentive. 

_  The  great  retentiveness  of  his  memory,  but  espe- 
cially the  admirable  power  of  his  intellect,  reason, 
nrid  will,  give  him  (man)  a  far  greater  specilical  per- 
fection  above  the  most  perfect  travail  of  nature,  than 
that  he  hath  above  the  u.»janest  insect.— (Sir  M.  Hale, 
Origination  of  Mankind.  (Ord  MS.) 

Retex.  v.  a.  [Lat.  retexo.~\  Unweave  ;  undo ; 
annul  any  action. 

Neither  king  James,  king  Charles,  nor  any  par- 
liament, did  ever  appoint  that  any  of  his  orders 
should  be  retexed,  —  Hacket,  Life  of  Archbishop 
Williams,  p.  57. 

Retiary.  adj.  In  the  extract,  net- making. 
Rare. 

We  will  not  dispute  the  pictures  otretiary  spiders 
and  their  position  in  the  web.— Sir  T.  Br'jwne, 
Vulgar  Errours.  (Rich.) 

Reticence,  s.     Concealment  by  silence. 

Reticent,  adj.  Concealing  by  silence  ;  silent. 
Upon  this  he  is  naturally  reticent.— Lamb,  Letter 
to  Coleridge. 

Reticular.  adj.    Having  the  form  of  a  small 

net. 
Reticularly.  adj.     In  a  reticular  manner. 

According  to  Sharpey,  the  outer  surface  of  the 
chorioii  is  reticularly  ridged,  like  the  inner  surface 
of  the  human  gall-bladder,  but  in  a  finer  degree. — 
Owen,  A  natomy  of  Vertebrates. 

Reticulated,  adj.  Made  of  net- work;  formed 
with  interstitial  vacuities. 

The  first  appearance  of  development  is  as  a  whitish 
cloud  of  indeterminate  form,  spreading  over  the 
vitellus,  and  assuming,  as  it  extends,  a  reticulated 
appearance.— Owen,  Lectures  on  Comparative  Ana- 
tomy. 

Reticulating:,  v.  n.     Running  into  meshes. 

The  inner  surface  of  the  uterus  exhibits  fine  low 
ridges  or  villi,  not  reticulating  quite  so  much. — 
Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. 

Reticule,   s.      [Lat.   reticulum  =  small   net ; 
rete  =  net.]      Lady's  workbag;    small  net- 
work bag:  (corrupted  into  Ridicule). 
Retiform.  adj.     Having  the  form  of  a  net. 

The  uveous  coat  and  inside  of  the  choroides  are 
blackened,  that  the  rays  may  not  be  reflected  back- 
wards to  confound  the  sight;  and  if  any  be  by  the 
retiform  coat  reflected,  they  are  soon  choaked  in  the 
black  inside  of  the  uvea.— Ray. 

Retina,  s.  [Lat.]  Continuation  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  optic  nerve  at  the  back  of 
the  transparent  parts  of  the  eye,  upon 
which  the  pictures  of  external  objects  fall 
as  objects  of  vision. 

The  optic  nerve,  at  its  entrance  into  the  eye, 
divides  itself  into  numerous  small  fasciculi  of  ulti- 
mate fibrils,  and  these  appear  to  spread  themselves 
out,  and  to  inosculate  with  each  other  by  an  ex- 
change of  fibrils,  so  as  to  form  a  net-like  plexus 
which  constitutes  the  inner  layer  of  the  retina. .  .  . 
The  principal  part  of  the  thickness  of  the  retina, 
however,  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  layers.  .  . .  These 
layers,  as  seen  in  a  vertical  section,  succeed  esjch 
other  from  within  outwards  as  follows  : — In  contact 
with  the  vesicular  layer  is  a  layer  of  finely  granular 
matter  of  a  greyish  hue,  in  which  an  indistinct  ra- 
diating fibrous  appearance  is  seen ;  next  is  a  layer  of 
definite  granules,  which  seem  like  minute  cells 
closely  investing  nuclei ;  outside  this  is  another 
layer  in  which  the  appearance  of  radiating  fibres  is 
more  distinct ;  this,  again,  is  succeeded  by  another 
granular  layer  resembling  the  preceding ;  and  out- 
side all  there  is  a  layer  of  '  cones '  or  '  rod-like  ' 
bodies,  which  has  long  been  known  as  'Jacob's 
membrane.'—  Dr.  Carpenter,  Principles  of  Human 
Physiology,  §  605 :  1864. 

The  retina,  as  examined  microscopically,  presents, 
among  other  elements,  a  tesselated  pavement  made 
up  of  minute  rods  packed  side  by  side,  with  their 
ends  exposed  so  as  to  form  its  surface.  As  far  as 
can  be  made  out,  each  of  these  rods  is  supplied  by  a 
separate  nerve;  and  is,  as  must  be  supposed,  ca- 
pableof  independent  stimulation.— Herbert  Spencer 
Principles  of  Psychology. 

It  is  by  means  of  optical  images  that  vision  is 
effected.  The  eye  is  an  assemblage  of  lenses  which 
concentrate  the  rays  emanating  from  each  point  of 
the  object  on  a  tissue  of  very  delicate  nerves  caljed 
the  retina,  where  an  exact  image  or  representation 
of  the  object  is  formed;  and  it  is  this  image  which 
is  perceived  or  felt  by  the  retina.  The  images  of 
external  objects  are  painted  on  the  retina  in  a  re- 
versed position, and  from  the  re<»na  the  impressions 
are  transmitted  to  the  sensorium  by  the  optical 
nerves. — Frankland,  in  Brandeand  Cox,  Dictionary 
of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art,  in  voce  Image. 

Retinue,  s.  [Fr.  retenue.']     Number  attend- 
ing upon  a  principal  person  ;  train ;  meiuy 
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Not  only,  sir,  this  your  all-licensed  fool, 
But  other  of  your  insolent  retinue, 
Do  hourly  carp  and  quarrel. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  \.  4. 
What  followers,  what  retinue  canst  thou  gain, 
Oral  thy  heels  the  dizzy  multitude, 
Longer  than  thou  canst  feed  them  on  thy  cost? 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  ii.  419.  i 
There  appears 

The  long  retinue  of  a  prosperous  reign, 
A  series  of  successful  years. 

Dryden,  Threnodia  Augustalis,  507. 
Neither  pomp  nor  retinue  shall  be  able  to  divert 
the  great,  nor  shall  the  rich  be  relieved  by  the  mul- 
titude of  his  treasures.—  Rogers,  Sermons. 

Retire,  v.  n.  [Fr.  retirer,  from  tirer  =  draw.] 

1.  Retreat;    withdraw;    go  to  a    place  of 

privacy. 

The  mind  contracts  herself,  and  shrinketh  in, 
And  to  herself  she  gladly  doth  retire. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  On  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

Thou  open'st  wisdom's  way, 
And  giv'st  access,  though  secret  she  retire. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  809. 
The  parliament  dissolved,  and  gentlemen  charged 
to   retire  to   their  country  habitations.  —  Sir  J. 
Hayward. 

Perform'd  what  friendship,  justice,  truth  require, 
What  could  he  more  but  decently  retire.  Swift. 

2.  Retreat  from  danger. 

Set  up  the  standard  towards  Zion,  retire,  stay  not. 
—  Jeremiah,  iv.  6. 

From  each  hand  with  speed  retired, 
Where  erst  was  thickest  placed  the  angelick  throng. 
Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  307. 

3.  Go  from  a  public  station. 

While  you,  my  lord,  the  rural  shades  admire, 
And  from  Britannia's  publick  posts  retire, 
Me  into  foreign  realms  my  fate  conveys. 

Addison,  Letter  from  Italy  to  Lord  Halifax. 

4.  Go  off  from  company. 

The  old  fellow  skuttled  out  of  the  room,  and 
retired.—  A  rbuthnot. 

5.  Withdraw  for  safety. 

He,  that  had  driven  many  out  of  their  country, 
perished  in  a  strange  land,  retiring  to  the  Lacede- 
monians.— 2  Maccabees,  v.  9. 

Retire,  v.  a.     Withdraw  ;  take  away;  make 

to  retire. 

He  brake  up  his  court,  and  retired  himself,  his 
wife,  and  children  into  a  forest  thereby.—  Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

He,  our  hope,  might  have  retired  his  power, 
And  driven  into  despair  an  enemy's  hate. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  ii.  2. 

There  may  be  as  great  a  variety  in  retiring  and 
withdrawing  men's  conceits  in  the  world,  as  in  ob- 
truding them.—  Bacon. 

As  when  the  sun  is  present  all  the  year, 
And  never  doth  retire  his  golden  ray, 
Needs  must  the  spring  be  everlasting  there, 
And  every  season  like  the  month  of  May. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

These  actions  in  her  closet,  all  alone, 
Retired  within  herself,  she  doth  fulfil.  Ibid. 

After  some  slight  skirmishes,  he  retired  himself 
into  the  castle  of  Farnham.—  Lord  Clarendon,  His- 
tory of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Hydra-like,  the  fire 

Lifts  up  his  hundred  heads  to  aim  his  way; 
And  scarce  the  wealthy  can  one-half  retire, 
'     Before  he  rushes  in  to  share  the  prey. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  ccxlix. 

Retire,  s. 

1.  Retreat;  recession.     Obsolete. 

I  heard  his  praises  in  pursuit, 
But  ne'er,  till  now,  his  scandal  of  retire. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  ii.  1. 

Thou  hast  talk'd 
Of  sallies  and  retires,  of  trenches,  tents. 

Id.,  Henry  IV.Part  I.  ii.  3. 

The  battle  and  the  retire  of  the  English  succours 
were  the  causes  of  the  loss  of  that  duchy.—  Bacon, 
History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

2.  Retirement  ;  place  of  privacy.     Obsolete. 

Eve,  who  unseen 

Yet  all  had  heard,  with  audible  lament 
Discover'd  soon  the  place  of  her  retire. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  265. 

Retired,  part.  adj. 

1.  Secret;  private. 

Language  most  shews  a  man  ;  speak  that  I  may 
see  thee  :  it  springs  out  of  the  most  retired  and  in- 
most parts  of  us.—  B.  Jonson. 

Some,  accustomed  to  retired  speculations,  run 
natural  philosophy  into  metaphysical  notions  and 
the  abstract  generalities  of  logiok.—  Locke. 

He  was  aduiitted  into  the  most  secret  and  retired 
thoughts  and  counsels  of  his  royal  master,  king 
William.—  Add  ison. 

2.  Withdrawn. 

You  lind  the  mind  in  sleep  retired  from  the  senses, 
and  out  of  these  motions  made  on  the  organs  of 
•ense.  —  Loclte. 
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'  But,'  persisted  Harley, '  think  again.  Was  there 
no  lady  well  acquainted  with  Italian,  and  with  whom, 
perhaps,  for  that  very  reason,  your  wil'e  became 
familiar  ? '  '  Ah,  it  is  true.  There  was  one  old  lady 
of  retired  habits,  but  who  had  been  much  in  Italy. 
Lady— Lady— I  remember— Lady  Jane  Horton.'— 
Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.x.  ch.  ii. 

Retiredness.    s.      Attribute    suggested    by 
Retired;  solitude;  privacy;  secrecy. 

How  many  have  we  known,  that  have  been  inno- 
cent in  their  retiredness,  miserably  debauched  with 
lewd  conversation  !  Next  to  being  good  is  to  con- 
sort with  the  virtuous.— Bishop  Hall,  Select  Thoughts, 
§19. 

Casting  one  eye  back  at  the  least  to  his  former 
retiredness. — Sir  H.  Wotton,  Remains,  p.  166. 

If  retiredness  be  not  more  delicious  than  affluence 
or  popularity,  how  comes  it  that  men  of  great  em- 
ployment do  so  often  lock  up  themselves  from  the 
crowd  and  flux  of  affairs  P  As  the  happiest  part  of 
their  lives,  they  steal  themselves  into  a  calm. — Fell- 
tham,  Resolves,  ii.  44. 

Like  one,  who  in  her  third  widowhood  doth  pro- 
fess 

Herself  a  nun,  tied  to  retiredness, 
So  affects  my  muse  now  a  chaste  fallowness. 

Donne. 

How  could  he  have  the  leisure  and  retiredness  of 
the  cloister,  to  perform  all  those  acts  of  devotion  in, 
when  the  burthen  of  the  reformation  lay  upon  his 
shoulders? — Bishop  Atterbury. 

Retirement,  s. 

1.  Private  abode  ;  secret  habitation. 

Caprea  had  been  the  retirement  of  Augustus  for 
some  time,  and  the  residence  of  Tiberius  for  many 
years. — A  ddison. 

He  has  sold  a  small  estate  that  he  had,  and  has 
erected  a  charitable  retirement  for  ancient,  poor 
people  to  live  in  prayer  and  piety. — Law. 

2.  Private  way  of  life. 

My  retirement  there  tempted  me  to  divert  those 
melancholy  thoughts. — Sir  J.  Denham,  Works, 
epistle  dedicatory. 

An  elegant  sufficiency,  content, 
Retiremen £,  rural  quiet,  friendship,  books, 
Progressive  virtue,  and  approving  heaven. 

Thomson. 

3.  Act  of  withdrawing. 

Short  retirement  urges  sweet  return. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  250. 

4.  State  of  being  withdrawn. 

In  this  retirement  of  the  mind  from  the  senses,  it 
retains  a  yet  more  incoherent  manner  of  thinking, 
which  we  call  dreaming. — Locke. 

Retort,  v.  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  retortus,  pass.  part, 
of  retorgueo  =  I  twist  or  hurl  back.] 

1.  Throwback;  rebound. 

His  virtues,  shining  upon  others, 
Heat  them,  and  they  retort  that  heat  again 
To  the  first  giver. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  3. 
The  loadstone,  which  the  wary  mariner 
Doth  as  director  of  his  travels  bear 
Now  to  tne  rising  sun,  now  to  the  set, 
Doth  never  lose  that  hidden  virtue  yet, 
Which  makes  it  to  the  north  retort  its  look. 

Sir  R,  Fanshaw,  Translation  of  Guarini's 

Pastor  Fido. 

When  the  bodjy  is  distempered,  it  retorts  and 
shoots  backward  its  indispositions  to  the  mind. — Sir 
R.Tempest,  Solitariness,  p. 4:  1649. 

2.  Return    any  argument,   censure,   or  in- 
civility. 

His  proof  will  easily  be  retorted,  and  the  contrary 
proved,  by  interrogating;  shall  the  adulterer  in- 
herit the  kingdom  of  God?  if  he  shall,  what  need  I, 
that  am  now  exhorted  to  reform  my  life,  reform  it  ? 
if  he  shall  not,  then  certainly  I,  that  am  such,  am 
none  of  the  elect ;  for  all  that  are  elect  shall  cer- 
tainly inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.— Hammond. 

He  passed  through  hostile  scorn  ; 
And  with  retorted  scorn  his  back  he  turn'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  905t 

The  respondent  may  shew,  how  the  opponent's 
argument  may  be  retorted  against  himself. —  Watts. 

3.  Curve  back. 

It  would  be  tried  how  the  voice  will  be  carried  in 
an  horn,  which  is  a  line  arched;  or  in  a  trumpet 
which  is  a  line  retorted;  or  in  some  pipe  that  were 
si  n  uous.— Bacon. 

Retort,  s.     Censure  or  incivility  returned. 

I  said  his  beard  was  not  cut  well,  he  was  in  the 
mind  it  was  :  this  is  called  the  retort  courteous. — 
Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  v.  4. 

Retort,  s.  [Fr.  retorte.~\  Chemical  glass 
vessel  with  a  bent  neck  to  which  the  re- 
ceiver is  fitted. 

In  a  laboratory,  where  the  quicksilver  is  separated 
by  fire,  I  saw  an  heap  of  sixteen  thousand  retorts  ol 
iron,  every  one  of  which  costs  a  crown  at  the  besl 
hand  from  the  iron  furnaces  in  Carinthia. — Sir  T 
Browne,  Travels, 
Recent  urine  distilled  yields  a  limpid  water;  and 
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what  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  retort  is  not  acid 
nor  alkaline. — Arbuthnot. 

When  the  chemist  works  with  the  retort,  he 
places  the  body  on  which  he  operates  in  one  part  of 
an  inclosed  cavity,  which,  by  its  bendings  and  com- 
munications, separates  at  the  same  time  that  it  con- 
fines, the  products  which  result  from  the  action  of 
fire:  and  he  assumes  that  this  process  ig  an  analysis 
of  the  body  into  its  ingredients,  not  a  creation  of 
anything  which  did  not  exist  before,  or  a  destruction 
of  anything  which  previously  existed.—  IVTiewell, 
History  of  Scientific  Ideas,  vol.  ii.  p.  30:  1858. 

Retorter.  *.     One  who  retorts. 

Retorting-,  verbal  dbs.     Act  of  casting  back, 
in  the  way  of  censure  or  incivility. 

As  for  those  little  retortings  of  iny  own  expres- 
sions, 'of  being  dull  by  design,  witty  in  October, 
shining,  excelling,'  and  so  forth  ;  they  are  the  com- 
mon cavils  of  every  witling',  who  has  no  other  methods 
of  shewing  his  parts,  but  by  little  variations  and 
repetitions  of  the  man's  word  whom  he  attacks.— 
Tatter,  no.  239. 

Retortion,  s.     Act  of  retorting. 

As  for  the  seeming  reasons  which  this  opinion 
leads  unto,  they  will  appear,  like  the  staff  of  Egypt, 
either  to  break  under,  or  by  an  easy  retortion  to 
pierce  and  wound  itself.— Spencer,  Discourse  con- 
cerning Prodigies,  p.  253 :  1(>65. 

Complaints  and  retortions  are  the  common  refuge 
of  causes  that  want  better  arguments.  —  Lively 
Oracles,  p.  24 :  1678. 

Retbss.  v.  a.     Toss  back. 

Along  the  skies, 
Tost  and  retost,  the  ball  incessant  flies. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  ri.  112. 
Retouch,  v.  a,     [Fr.  retoucher.]     Improve 
by  new  touches. 

He  furnished  me  with  all  the  passages  in  Aristotle 
and  Horace,  used  to  explain  the  art  of  poetry  by 
tainting ;  which,  if  ever  I  retouch  this  essay,  shall 
s  inserted. — Dryden. 

Lintot,  dull  rogue,  will  think  your  price  too  much: 
'  Not,  sir,  if  you  revise  it  and  retouch! 

Pope,  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot, 

Retrace,  v.  a,    [Fr.  retracer.]    Trace  back ; 
trace  again. 

Then  if  the  line  of  Turnus  you  retrace, 
He  springs  from  Inachus  of  Argive  pace. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vii.  520. 

Retract,  v.  a.  [Fr.  retracter  ;  Lat.  retractu*,, 

pass.  part,  of  retraho  (traho  =  I  draw)  ;  re- 

tractio,  -onis.'] 

1.  Recall;  recant. 

Were  I  alone  to  pass  the  difficulties, 
Paris  should  ne'er  retract  what  he  hath  done, 
Nor  faint  in  the  pursuit. 

8hakesi>ear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii. ! 

If  his  subtilities  could  have  satisfied  me,  I  would 
as  freely  have  retracted  this  charge  of  idolatry,  aa  I 
ever  made  it.— Bishop  Stillingfleet. 

•2.  Take  back  ;  resume. 

A  great  part  of  that  time,  which  the  inhabitant* 
of  the  former  earth  had  to  spare,  and  whereof  they 
made  so  ill  use,  was  employed  in  making  provision 
for  bread;  and  the  excess  of  fertility  which  contri- 
buted so  much  to  their  miscarriages,  was  retracted 
and  cut  off.—  Woodward,  Essay  towards  a  Natural 
History  of  the  Earth. 
Retract,  v.  n.  Unsay ;  withdraw  concession. 

She  will,  and  she  will  not,  she  grants,  denies, 
Consents,  retracts,  advances,  and  then  flies. 

Granville. 
Retractate.  v.  a.     Recant ;  unsay. 

St.  Augustine  was  not  ashamed  to  retractate,  we 
might  say  revoke,  many  things  that  had  passed  him ; 
and  doth  even  glory  that  he  seeth  his  infirmities.— 
Translators  of  the  Bible  to  the  Reader. 
Retractation,  s.     Recantation ;    change  of 
opinion  declared. 

Saint  Austen,  in  the  ix.  chapter  of  his  first  book 
of  retractations  sayth,  he  had  diligently  searched 
from  whence  evil  might  spring.— Crowley,  Defence 
of  English  Writers,  fol.31,  b. :  1566. 

Culpable  beginnings  have  found  commendable 
conclusions,  and  infamous  courses  pious  retracta- 
tions.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Christian  Morals,  ii.  6. 

Retraction.  S. 

} .  Act  of  withdrawing  something  advanced, 
or  changing  something  done. 

They  make  bold  with  the  Deity  when  they  make 
him  do  and  undo,  go  forward  and  backwards  by 
such  countermarches  and  retractions  as  we  do  nut 
impute  to  the  Almighty.—  Woodward. 

2.  Recantation ;    declaration    of   change  of 
opinion. 

There  came  into  her  head  certain  verses,  which  if 
she  had  had  present  commodity,  she  would  havo 
joined  as  a  retraction  to  the  other. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

These  words  [1  Sain.  xxv.  32, ;«]  are  David's  re- 
traction, or  laying  down  of  a  bloody  and  revengeful 
resolution.— tx,uth,  Sermons,  ii.  B55. 


3,  Act  of  withdrawing  a  claim. 

Other  men's  insatiable  desire  of  revenge  hath 
wholly  beguiled  both  church  and  state  of  the  benefit 
of  all  my  either  retractions  or  concessions. — Eikon 
Basilike. 

Retractive,  s.  That  which  draws  or  takes 
from  anything. 

We  could  make  this  use  of  it,  to  be  a  strong  re- 
tractive from  any,  even  our  dearest  and  gainfullest, 
sins.— Bishop  Hall,  Remains,  p.  139. 

The  retractives  of  bashfulness  . . .  mizht  have  hin- 
dered his  progression.— Sir  R.  Naunton,  Pragmenta 
Regalia,  Of  Lord  Mountjoy. 

Retraict.  s.  [Fr.  retraicte.~\  Retreat.  Ob- 
solete. 

The  earl  of  Lincoln,  deceived  of  the  country's 
concourse  unto  him,  and  seeing  the  business  past 
retraict,  resolved  to  make  on  where  the  king  was 
and  give  him  battle. — Bacon. 

Retrait.  adj.     Retired. 

Some  of  their  lodgings  so  obscure  and  retrayte,  as 
none  but  a  priest  or  a  devil  could  ever  have  scented 
it  out.— Harsnett.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Retrait.  s.     [Italian,  ritratto.~\     Cast  of  the 
countenance;  picture.      Obsolete. 
Upon  her  eyelids  many  graces  sat, 

Under  the  sh:idow  of  her  even  brows, 
Working  bellgards,  and  amorous  retraite, 
And  every  one  her  with  a  grace  endows.  Spenser. 
She  is  the  mighty  Queen  of  Faery, 
Whose  faire  retraite  1  in  my  shield  doe  beare.     Id, 

Retreat.  *.     [Fr.  retraite.'] 

1.  Act  of  retiring. 

But  beauty's  triumph  is  well-timed  retreat, 
As  hard  a  science  to  the  fair  as  great.  Pope. 

2.  State  of  privacy  ;  retirement. 

Oft  in  the  clear  still  mirror  of  retreat, 
I  studied  Shrewsbury  the  wise  and  great. 

Pope,  Epilogue  to  the  Satires,  dial.  ii. 

3.  Place  of  privacy  ;  retirement. 

He  built  his  son  a  house  of  pleasure,  and  spared 
no  cost  to  make  a  delicious  retreat.— Sir  R.  L'Es- 
ttrange. 

Holy  retreat,  sithence  no  female  thither 
Must  dare  approach,  from  the  inl'eriour  reptile 
To  woman,  form  divine. 

Prior,  First  Hymn  of  Callimachus. 

4.  Place  of  security. 

This  place  our  dungeon,  not  our  safe  retreat, 
Beyond  his  potent  arm. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  317. 

That  pleasing  shade  they  sought,  a  soft  retreat, 
From  sudden  April's  showers,  a  shelter  from  the 
heat.     Dryden,  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  314. 

There  is  no  sueh  way  to  ^ive  defence  to  absurd 
doctrines  as  to  guard  them  round  with  legions  of 
obscure  and  undefined  words ;  which  yet  make  these 
retreats  more  like  the  den  of  robbers  than  the  for- 
tresses of  fair  warriors.— Locke. 

5.  Act  of  retiring  before  a  superior  force. 

Honourable  retreats  are  no  ways  inferior  to  brave 
charges;  as  having  less  of  fortune,  more  of  disci- 
pline, and  as  much  of  valour.— Bacon. 

Unmoved 
With  dread  of  death  to  flight  or  foul  retreat. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  554. 
Retreat,  v.  n. 

1.  Go  to  a  private  abode. 

2.  Take  shelter  ;  go  to  a  place  of  security. 

But  yet  so  fast  they  could  not  home  retreat, 
But  that  swift  Talus  did  the  foremost  win. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  v.  7,  35. 

3.  Retire  from  a  superior  enemy. 

4.  Go  back  out  of  the  former  place. 

My  subject  does  not  oblige  me  to  look  after  the 
water,  or  point  forth  the  place  whereunto  it  is  now 
retreated.—  Woodward. 

Having  taken  her  by  the  hand,  he  retreated  with 
his  eye  fixed  upon  her.— A  rbuthnot  and  Pope. 
Retreat,  v.  a.    Draw  or  turn  back ;  retrace. 
Hare. 

Compelled  Jordan  to  retreat  his  course. 

Sylvester,  Translation  of  l)u  Bartas,  day  i. 

week  i.    (Ord  MS.) 

Retreated,   part.   adj.      Retired  j    gone   to 
privacy. 

Others  more  mild, 
Retreated  in  a  private  valley,  sing. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  546. 

Retreating,  part.  adj.     Moving  in  retreat ; 
going  back. 

The  rapid  currents  drive 
Towards  the  retreating  sea  their  furious  tide. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  853. 
Retrench,    v.   a.       [Fr.   retrancher  \    from 

tranche?-  =  to  cut.] 
1.  Cut  off;  pare  away. 
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The   pruner's   hand,   with   letting   blood,  must 

quench 
Thy  heat,  and  thy  exuberant  parts  retrench. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Of  Old  Age,  pt.  iii 

Nothing  cnn  be  added  to  the  wit  of  Ovid's  Meta- 
morphoses ;  but  many  things  ought  to  have  been 
retrenched, — Dry  den. 

We  ought  to  retrench  those  superfluous  expences 

to  quality  ourselves  for  the  exercise  of  charity. — 

Bishop  Atterbury. 

2.  Confine. 

In  some  reigns,  they  are  for  a  power  and  obedi- 
ence that  is  unlimited;  and  in  others,  are  for  re- 
trenching, within  the  narrowest  bounds,  the  autho- 
rity of  the  princes  and  the  allegiance  of  the  subject 
— Addison,  Freeholder. 

Retrench,  v.  n.   Live  with  less  magnificence 
or  expense. 

Can  I  retrench?  yes,  mighty  well, 
Shrink  back  to  my  paternal  cell, 
A  little  house,  with  trees  a-row, 
And  like  its  master  very  low. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  ep.  vii, 

Retrenching:,  verbal  abs.     Curtailing;  cut- 
ting out ;  purposed  omission. 

All   ancient   books,  having  been   preserved   by 
transcription,  were  liable  through  ignorance,  neg- 
ligence, or  fraud,  to  be  corrupted  in  three  different 
ways,  that  is  to  say,  by  retrenchings,  additions,  and 
alterations. — Harris,  Philological  Inquiries. 
Retrenchment,  s.     [Fr.  retranchement.'] 
I.  Act  of  lopping  away. 

I  had  studied  Virgil's  design,  his  judicious  ma- 
nagement of  the  figures,  the  sober  retrenchments  ol 
his  sense,  which  always  leaves  somewhat  to  gratify 
our  imagination,  on  which  it  may  enlarge  at  plea- 
sure.— Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  dedication. 

The  want  of  vowels  in  our  language  has  been 
the  general  complaint  of  our  politest  authors,  who 
nevertheless  have  made  these  retrenchments,  and 
consequently  increased  our  former  scarcity. — Ad- 


I  would  rather  be  an  advocate  for  the  retrench- 
ment, than  the  increase  of  this  charity. — Bishop 
Atterbury. 

2.  Fortification. 

You  vanquish  me  so  fast,  that  in  the  end 
I  shall  have  nothing  left  me  to  defend ; 
From  every  post  you  force  me  to  remove, 
But  let  me  keep  my  last  retrenchment,  love. 

Dryden,  Conquest  of  Granada,  Part  I.  v.  2. 
Retribute.  v.  a.    Lat.  retributus,  pass.  part, 
of  retribuo    (tribuo  =  I    pay)  ;    retributio, 
-onis.~j     Pay  back ;  make  repayment  of. 

Here  is  no  want  of  pleasure  neither,  abounding  in 
gardens,  fruit,  and  corn :  which,  being  cultivated, 
retribute  a  gainful  acknowledgment.—  Sir  T.Her- 
bert, Relation  of  some  Years'  Travels  into  Africa 
and  the  Great  Asia,  p.  223. 

I  come  to  tender  you  the  man  you  have  made, 
And  like  a  thankful  stream  to  retribute 
All  you  my  ocean  have  enrich'd  me  with. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Queen  of  Corinth. 
Both  the  will  and  power  to  serve  him  are  his 
upon  so  many  scores,  that  we  are  unable  to  retri- 
bute, unless  we  do  restore;  and  all  the  duties  we 
can  pay  our  Maker  are  less  properly  requitals  than 
restitutions. — Boyle. 

In  the  state  of  nature,  a  man  comes  by  no  arbi- 
trary power  to  use  a  criminal,  but  only  to  retribute 
to  him,  so  far  as  calm  reason  and  conscience  dictates 
what  is  proportionate  to  his  transgression.— Locke. 

Retributor.  s.  [accent  doubtful.]    One  who 
effects  a  retribution.     Rare. 

They  had  learned  that  thankfulnesse  was  not  to 
be  measured  of  good  men  by  the  weight,  but  by  the 
will  of  the  retributor.  —  Bishop  Hall,  Saul   and 
Samuel.    (Ord  MS.) 
Retribution,  s.     [Fr.]     Repayment ;  return 
accommodated  to  the  action. 

The  king  thought  he  had  not  remunerated  his 
people  sufficiently  with  good  laws,  which  evermore 
was  his  retribution  for  treasure. — Bacon,  History 
of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

In  good  offices  and  due  retributions,  we  may  not 
be  pinching  and  niggardly:  it  argues  an  ignoble 
mind,  where  we  have  wronged,  to  higgle  and  dodge 
in  the  amends.— Bishop  Hall. 

AD  who  have  their  reward  on  earth,  the  fruits 
Of  painful  superstition,  and  blind  zeal, 
Nought  seeking  but  the  praise  of  men,  here  find 
Fit  retribution.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  451. 

There  is  no  nation,  though  plunged  into  never 
such  gross  idolatry,  but  has  some  awful  sense  of  a 
Deity,  and  a  persuasion  of  a  state  of  retribution  to 
men  after  this  life. — South,  Sermons. 

It  is  a  strong  argument  for  a  state  of  retribution 
hereafter,  that  in  this  world  virtuous  persons  are 
very  often  unfortunate,  and  vicious  persons  pros- 
perous.— Addison,  Spectator. 
Retributive,   adj.     Repaying ;    making  re- 
payment. 

Something  strangely  retributive  is  working.— 
Richardson,  Clarissa. 
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With  the  accent  on  the  third  syllable. 

I  wait, 

Enduring  thus  the  retributive  hour, 
Which  since  we  spake  is  even  nearer  now. 

Sltelley,  Prometheus  Unbound. 
Retributor  jr.  adj.     Retributive. 

Neither  is  it  the  pleasure  of  the  Almighty  to  defer 
the  retributory  comforts  of  his  mourners  till  an- 
other world  :  even  here  He  is  ready  to  supply  them 
with  abundant  consolations.— Bishop  Hall,  Remains. 

Retrievable,  adj.  Capable  of  being  re- 
trieved. 

I  interest  myself  a  little  in  the  history  of  it,  [office 
of  poet  laureate,]  and  rather  wish  somebody  may 
accept  it  that  will  retrieve  the  credit  of  the  thing,  if 
it  be  retrievable,  or  ever  had  any  credit.— Gray, 
Letter  to  Mason :  1757. 

Retrieve,  v.  a.  [Fr.  retrouver ;  Ital.  ritro* 
rare.] 

1.  Recover ;  restore. 

By  this  conduct  we  may  retrieve  the  publick  credit 
of  religion,  reform  the  example  of  the  age,  and  lessen 
the  danger  we  complain  of.— Rogers,  Sermons. 

2.  Repair. 

O  reason !  once  again  to  thee  I  call ; 
Accept  my  sorrow,  and  retrieve  my  fall. 

Prior,  Solomon,  ii.  955. 

3.  Regain. 

With  late  repentance  now  they  would  retrieve 
The  bodies  they  forsook,  and  wish  to  live. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JSneid,  vi.  590. 
Philomela's  liberty  retrieved, 
Cheers  her  sad  soul.  A .  Philips. 

4.  Recall ;  bring  back. 

If  one  like  the  old  Latin  poets  came  among  them, 
it  would  be  a  means  to  retrieve  them  from  their 
cold  trivial  conceits  to  an  imitation  of  their  prede- 
cessors.— Bishop  Berkeley,  Letter  to  Pope. 

Retrieve.  *.  Seeking  again  ;  discovery : 
(especially,  in  Sporting,  applied  to  the 
finding  of  game  either  once  sprung,  or 
killed). 

We'll  bring  Wax  to  the  retrieve.—  B.  Jonton, 
Staple  of  News. 

With  this  they  all  were  satisfied, 
As  men  are  wont  o'  th'  biass'd  side, 
Applauded  the  profound  dispute ; 
And  grew  more  gay  and  resolute 
By  having  overcome  all  doubt, 
That  if  it  never  had  fall'n  out ; 
And  to  com  pleat  their  narrative 
Agreed  t'  insert  this  strange  retrieve. 

Butler,  The  Elephant  in  the  Moon,  315. 
Retroactive,  adj.  Acting  in  regard  to  things 
past. 

A  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  was  introduced,  a  re- 
troactive statute,  to  punish  the  offences,  which  did 
not  exist  at  the  time  they  were  committed.— Gibbon, 
Memoirs,  p.  xi. 
Retrocedent.  adj.     Going  back  ;    retired  ; 
retreating ;    falling  back :    (specially  ap- 
plied in  Medicine  to  certain  forms  of  dis- 
ease, especially  the  gout). 

In  another  variety  of  irregular  gout,  the  com- 
plaint commences  in  the  ordinary  way, . . .  but  the 
pain  and  inflammation  do  not  reach  the  ordinary 
degree  of  intensity,  or  at  any  rate  do  not  continue 
for  the  usual  time  and  then  recede  gradually  in  the 
accustomed  manner,  but  they  disappear  suddenly, 
abruptly,  and  entirely,  while  symptoms  of  severe 
and  alarming  disorder  arise,  as  suddenly,  in  some 
internal  part.  This  Cullen  names  retrocedent  gout. 
— Sir  T.  Watson,  Lectures  on  the  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Physic,  lect.  Ixxxi. 

Retrocession.  *.     Act  of  going  back. 

This  argument  is  drawn  from  the  sun's  retroces- 
sion.— Dr.  H.  More,  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  iii. 
2,66. 

The  retrocession  of  the  shadow  must  be  as  natural 
as  before. — Gregory,  Posthuma,  p.  40. 
Retrochoir.  *.  In  Architecture.  See  extract. 

Retrochoir.— The  chapels  and  other  parts  behind 
and  about  the  high  altar  are  so  called,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Lady  Chapel,  when  so  placed.  Monks 
who  were  sick  or  infirm,  or  those  who  arrived  too 
late  to  enter  the  choir,  were  appointed  to  hear  the 
service  in  the  retrochoirs.  The  choral  stalls  when 
placed  in  the  Roman  manner  behind  the  high  altar, 
are  sometimes  termed  the  Arriere  Choeur.— Glos- 
sary of  Architecture. 

Retrocopulation.  s.     Post-coition. 

From  the  nature  of  this  position,  there  ensueth  a 
necessity  of  retrocopulation.—Sir  T.  Browne,  Vul- 
gar Errours. 

Retrogrradation.  *.   Act  of  going  backward. 
For  retrogradation,  the  shadow  went  back  ten 
degrees  in  thp  dial  of  Ahaz.— Bishop  Hall,  Sermon 
on  Psalms,  cvii.  34. 

Planets  . .  .  have  their  stations  and  retropmtla- 
tions,  as  well  as  their  direct  motion.— Ciuiu-ut-lh, 
Sermon*,  p.  58. 
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As  for  the  rpvolutions,  stations,  and  retrograda- 
tions  of  the  planets,  observed  constantly  in  most 
certain  periods  of  time,  it  sufficiently  demonstrates 
that  their  motions  are  governed  by  counsel.— Bay, 
On  the  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the  Works  of 
the  Creation. 

Retrograde,  adj. 

1.  Going  backward. 

Princes,  if  they  use  ambitious  men,  should  handle 
it  so.  as  they  be  still  progressive,  and  not  retrograde. 
— Bacon. 

2.  Contrary ;  opposite. 

Your  intent 

In  going  back  to  school  to  Wittenberg, 
It  is  most  retrograde  to  our  desire. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

3.  In  Astronomy.     See  last  extract. 

Their  wand'ring  course,  now  high,  now  low,  then 

hid. 

Progressive,  retrograde,  or  standing  still, 
In  six  thou  see'st.     Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  126. 

Two  geomantick  figures  were  displayed 
Above  his  head,  a  warrior  and  a  maid ; 
One  when  direct,  and  one  when  retrograde. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  ii.  614. 

In  astronomy,  planets  are  retrograde,  when  by 
their  proper  motion  in  the  zodiack,  they  move  back- 
ward, and  contrary  to  the  succession  of  the  signs ; 
as  from  the  second. degree  of  Aries  to  the  first :  but 
this  retrogradation  is  only  apparent  and  occasioned 
by  the  observer's  eye  being  placed  on  the  earth ;  for 
to  an  eye  at  the  sun,  the  planet  will  appear  always 
direct,  and  never  either  stationary  or  retrograde. — 
Harris. 

Retrograde,  v.  n.     Go  backward. 

The  race  and  period  of  all  things  here  is  to  turn 
things  more  phimmatical  and  rare,  and  not  to  re- 
trograde from  pneumatical  to  that  which  is  dense. 
— Bacon. 

Retrograde,  v.  a.     Cause  to  go  backward. 

The  firmament  shall  retrograde  his  course. — Syl- 
vester, Translation  of  Du  Bartas,  p.  179  :  1621. 

Retrogression,  s.    Act  of  going  backwards. 

The  account,  established  upon  the  rise  and  descent 
of  the  stars,  can  be  no  reasonable  rule  unto  distant 
nations,  and  by  reason  of  their  retrogression,  but 
temporary  unto  any  one.— S*r  T.  Browne. 

Another  example  is  the  not  uncommon  Dictum, 
that  bodies  politic  have  youth,  maturity,  old  age, 
and  death,  like  bodies  natural :  that  after  a  certain 
duration  of  prosperity,  they  tend  spontaneously  to 
decay.  This  also  is  a  false  analogy  :  ...  in  the  body 
politic  ...  it  is  the  stoppage  of  that  progress,  and  the 
commencement  of  retrogression,  that  alone  would 
constitute  decay.  Bodies  politic  die,  but  it  is  of  dis- 
ease, or  violent  death  :  they  have  no  old  age.— J.  S. 
Mill,  System  of  Logic,  pt.  v.  ch.  v. 

Retromingency.  s.  [Lat.  mingens,  -entis, 
pres.  part  of  mingo  =  I  stale,  or  pass  wa- 
ter.] Quality  of  staling  backwards. 

The  last  foundation  was  retromingency,  or  pissing 
backwards ;  for  men  observing  both  sexes  to  urine 
backwards,  or  aversely  between  their  legs,  they 
might  conceive  there  were  feminine  parts  in  both. — 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

4Cetromingent.  «.  Animal  staling  back- 
ward. 

By  reason  of  the  backward  position  of  the  femi- 
nine parts  of  quadrupeds,  they  can  hardly  admit 
the  substitution  of  masculine  generations,  except  it 
be  in  retromingents. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

Retrospect.  *.  [Lat.  speclus,  pass.  part,  of 
specio  =  look,  see,  spy.]  Look  thrown  upon 
things  behind  or  things  past. 

As  you  arraign  his  majesty  by  retrospect,  so  you 
condemn  his  government  by  second  sight.— Addi- 
son,  Freeholder. 

The  observation  is  common,  that  a  week  spent  in 
travelling  or  sightseeing,  and  therefore  unusually 
full  of  mental  excitements,  appears  in  retrospect  far 
longer  than  one  spent  at  home;  and  that,  similarly, 
a  road  followed  for  the  first  time,  apparently  takes 
longer  to  traverse  than  when  it  has  become  familiar. 
—Herbert  Spencer,  Principles  of  Psychology. 

Retrospection,  .v.  Act  or  faculty  of  looking 
backwards. 

Canst  thou  take  delight  in  viewing 
This  poor  isle's  approaching  ruin, 
When  thy  retrospection  vast 
Sees  the  glorious  ages  past  ? 
Happy  nation,  were  we  blind, 
Or  had  only  eyes  behind !  Swift. 

Retrospective,  adj.    Looking  backwards. 

In  vain  the  sage,  with  retrospective  eye, 
Would  from  the  apparent  what  conclude  the  why. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  i.  99. 
Retrovert.  v.  a.     Turn  back. 

Retroverted.  part.  adj.     Turned  back. 

In  some  species  of  the  cat-kind  the  glans  is  co- 
vered with   retroverted   papillae,  which,  as  these 
animals  have  no  vesiculae  seiniuales  may  enable  the 
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male  to  hold  the  female  longer  in  his  embraces. — 
Lawrence,  Translation  of  Blumenbach's  Physiology. 
(Ord  MS.) 

Retrude.  ».  a.  [Lat.  retrudo  ;  pass.  part,  re- 
trusus.]     Thrust  back. 

The  term  of  latitude  is  breadthless  line ; 
A  point  the  line  doth  manfully  retrude 
From  infinite  process. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Song  of  the  Soul:  1647. 

Retruse.  adj.    Hidden ;  abstruse. 

Let  us  enquire  no  further  into  things  retruse  and 
hid,  than  we  have  authority  from  the  sacred  scrip- 
tures.— Heywood,  Hierarchie  of  'Angels,  p.  50:  1635. 

Retund.  v.  a.  [Lat.  retundo.~\  Blunt ;  turn. 
Covered  with  skin  and  hair  keeps  it  warm,  being 
naturally  a  very  cold  part,  and  also  to  quench  and 
dissipate  the  force  of  any  stroke  that  shall  be  dealt 
it.  and  reticnd  the  edge  of  any  weapon.— Ray,  On 
the  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the  Works  of  the 
Creation. 

Return,  v.  n.     [Fr.  retourner.~\ 

1.  Come  again  to  the  same  place. 

Whoso  diggeth  a  pit,  he  shall  fall  therein  ;  and  he 
that  rolleth  a  stone,  it  will  return  upon  him.— Pro- 
verbs, xxvi.  27. 

On  their  embattled  ranks  the  waves  return. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  213. 

2.  Come  back  to  the  same  state. 

If  they  returned  out  of  bondage,  it  must  be  into  a 
state  of  freedom.— Locke. 

3.  Go  back. 

I  am  in  blood 

Stept  in  so  far,  that  should  I  wade  no  more, 
Returning  were  as  tedious  as  go  o'er. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

To  return  to  the  business  in  hand,  the  use  of  a 
little  insight  in  those  parts  of  knowledge,  is  to  ac- 
custom our  minds  to  all  sorts  of  ideas.— Locke. 

4.  Make  answer. 

The  thing  of  courage, 

As  roused  with  rage,  with  rage  doth  sympathize ; 
And  with  an  accent  tuned  in  self-same  key, 
Returns  to  chiding  fortune. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  3. 
He  said ;  and  thus  tlie  queen  of  heaven  return'd  . . . 
Must  1,  oh  Jove,  in  bloody  wars  contend ! 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  first  Book  of  tlie 
Thebais  of  Statins. 

5.  Come  back  ;  come  again  ;  revisit. 

Thou  to  mankind 
Be  good,  and  friendly  still,  and  oft  return. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  650. 

6.  After  a  periodical  revolution,  to  begin  the 
same  again. 

With  the  year 

Seasons  return,  but  not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  morn. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  40. 

7.  Retort ;  recriminate. 

If  you  are  a  malicious  reader,  you  return  upon  me, 
that  1  affect  to  be  thought  more  impartial  than  1 
am.— Dryden. 

Return,  v.  a. 

1 .  Repay  ;  give  in  requital. 

Return  him  a  trespass  offering.— 1  Samuel,  vi.  3. 
Thy  Lord  shall  return  thy  wickedness  upon  thine 
own  head. — 1  Kings,  ii.  44. 

What  peace  can  we  return, 
But  to  our  power,  hostility,  and  hate? 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  335. 
When,  answer  none  return'd,  I  set  me  down. 

Ibid.  viii.  285. 

2.  Give  back. 

What  counsel  give  ye  to  return  answer  to  this 
people  P— 2  Chronicles,  x.  6. 

3.  Send  back. 

Reject  not  then  what  offer'd  means ;  who  knows 
But  God  hath  set  before  us,  to  return  thee 
Home  to  thy  country  and  his  sacred  house  P 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  516. 

4.  Give  account  of. 

Probably  one  fourth  part  more  died  of  the  plague 
than  are  returned.— Graunt,  Observations  on  the 
Bills  of  Mortality. 

5.  Transmit. 

Instead  of  a  ship,  he  should  levy  money,  and  re- 
turn the  same  to  the  treasurer  for  his  majesty's  use. 
— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Return,  s. 

1.  Act  of  coming  back  to  the  same  place. 

The  king  of  France  so  suddenly  gone  back  ! 
Something  since  his  coming  forth  is  thought  of, 
That  his  return  was  now  most  necessary. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  2. 
When  forced  from  hence  to  view  our  parts  he 

mourns; 
Takes  little  journeys,  and  makes  quick  returns. 

Dryden. 

2.  Retrogression. 
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3.  Act  of  coming  back  to  the  same  state. 

At  the  return  of  the  year,  the  king  of  Syria  will 
come  up  against  thee.— 1  Kings,  xx.  22. 

4.  Revolution ;  vicissitude. 

Weapons  hardly  fall  under  rule;  yet  even  they 
have  returns  and  vicissitudes;  for  ordnance  was 
known  in  the  city  of  the  Oxidraces  in  India,  and  is 
what  the  Macedonians  called  thunder  and  lightning. 
— Bacon,  Essays. 

5.  Repayment  of  money  laid  out  in  com- 
modities for  sale. 

As  for  any  merchandize  you  have  bought,  ye  shall 
have  your  return  in  merchandize  or  gold.— Bacon. 

As  to  roots  accelerated  in  their  ripening,  there  ii 
the  high  price  that  those  things  bear,  and  the  swift- 
ness of  their  returns ;  for,  in  some  grounds,  a  radish 
comes  in  a  month,  that  in  others  will  not  come  in 
two,  and  so  make  double  returns.— Id. 

6.  Profit ;  advantage. 

The  fruit,  from  many  days  of  recreation,  is  very 
little ;  but  from  these  few  hours  we  spend  in  prayer, 
the  return  is  great — Jeremy  Taylor,  Rule  and  Ex- 
ercises of  Holy  Living. 

Brokers  cannot  have  less  money  by  them  than  one 
twentieth  part  of  their  yearly  returns.— Locke. 

7.  Remittance ;    payment    from    a    distant 
place. 

Within  these  two  months,  that's  a  month  before 
This  bond  expires,  I  do  expect  return 
Of  thrice  three  times  the  value  of  this  bond. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

8.  Repayment ;  retribution  ;  requital. 

You  made  my  liberty  your  late  request : 
Is  no  return  due  from  a  grateful  breast  ? 
I  grow  impatient,  till  I  find  some  way, 
Great  offices,  with  greater  to  repay.  Dryden. 

Since  these  are  some  of  the  returns  which  we 
made  to  God  after  obtaining  our  successes,  can  we 
reasonably  presume,  that  we  are  in  the  favour  of 
God  P — Bishop  Atterbury. 

Nothing  better  becomes  a  person  in  a  publick 
character,  than  such  a  publick  spirit ;  nor  is  there 
any  thing  likely  to  procure  him  larger  return*  of 
esteem.— Id. 

Returns,  like  these,  our  mistress  bids  us  make, 
When  from  a  foreign  prince  a  gift  her  Britons  take. 
Prior,  Ode  to  Queen  Anne,\l§. 
Ungrateful  lord ! 

Would'st  thou  invade  my  life,  as  a  return 
For  proffer'd  love  ?  Sow. 

9.  Act  of  restoring  or  giving  back ;  restitu- 
tion. 

The  other  ground  of  God's  sole  property  in  any 
thing,  is  the  gift,  or  rather  the  return  of  it  made  by 
man  to  God.—  South,  Sermons. 

10.  Relapse. 

This  is  breaking  into  a  constitution  to  serve  a 
present  expedient ;  the  remedy  of  an  empirick,  '10 
stifle  the  present  pain,  but  with  certain  prospect  of 
sudden  returns.— Swift. 

11.  In  Architecture.     See  second  extract. 

Both  these  sides  are  not  only  returns,  but  parts 
of  the  front,  and  a  stately  tower  in  the  midst  of  the 
front.— Bacon. 

Either  of  the  adjoining  sides  of  the  front  of  an 
house,  or  ground-plot,  is  called  a  return  side.— 
Moxon.  Mechanical  Exercises. 

1-2.  Report;  account:  (as,  '  The  sheriff's  re- 
turn ; '  '  The  return  of  members  of  parlia- 
ment'). 

The  members  returned  are  the  sitting  members, 
until  the  house  of  commons  upon  petition  shall  ad- 
judge the  return  to  be  false  and  illegal. — Sir  W. 
Blackstone,  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England. 
13.  In  Law.     Certain  days  in  every  term  are 
called  return  days,  or  days  in  bank ;  thus 
Hilary  term  has  four  returns. 

On  "some  one  of  these  days  in  bank  all  original 
writs  are  returnable,  and  therefore  they  are  generally 
called  the  ret  urns  of  that  term.— Sir  IV.  Blackstone, 
Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England. 
Returnable,    adj.       In  Law.       Capable  of 
being,  allowed  to  be,  reported  back. 

It  may  be  decided  in  that  court,  where  the  verdict 
is  returnable. — Sir  M.  Hale. 

He  shall  have  an  attachment  against  the  sheriff, 
directed  to  the  coroner,  and  returnable  into  the 
king's  bench. — Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici, 

Returner.  *.  One  who  returns,  especially 
in  paying  or  remitting  money. 

The  chapmen  that  give  highest  for  this  can  make 
most  profit  by  it  and  those  are  the  returners  of  our 
money. — Locke. 

Returnless.  adj.  Admitting  no  return ;  ir- 
remeable. 

But  well  knew  the  troth 

Of  this  thine  owne  returne,  though  all  my  friends 
I  knew  as  well  should  make  returnlesse  ends. 

Chapman. 
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Reunion,  s.    Return  to  a  state  of  juncture, 
cohesion,  or  concord. 

She,  that  should  all  parts  to  reunion  bow, 
She  that  had  all  mairnetick  force  alone, 
To  draw  and  fasten  sundred  parts  in  one.      Donne. 
At  the  latter  day  we  expect  not  a  new  creation, 
but  a  restitution,  not  a  propagation  but  a  renova- 
tion, not  a  production  of  nesv  souls,  but  a  reunion 
of  such  as  before  were  separated.—  Bishop  Pearson. 
Exposition  of  tke  Creed,  art.  xi. 
Reunite,  r.  a. 

1.  Join  again  ;    make   one  whole  a  second 
time  ;  join  what  is  divided. 

By  this  match  the  line  of  Charles  the  Great 
Was  reunited  to  the  crown  of  France. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  \.  2. 

Thou  shalt  not  suffer  that  soul  to  continue  there, 
but  shalt  bring  it  shortly  from  thence,  and  re- 
unite it  to  my  body.—  Bishop  Pearson,  Exposition 
of  tke  Creed,  art.  v. 

2.  Reconcile  ;  make  those  at  variance  one. 
Reunite.  ».  n.    Cohere  again. 
Reunition.  s.     Second  conjunction. 

I  believe  the  immortality  of  the  soul;  I  believe 
the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  its  reunition  with. 
the  soul.  —  -Sir  ff.  Knatchbull,  Annotations  upon 
some  Difficult  Texts  in  the  New  Testament,  p.  93. 

Revaccination.  s.     Repetition  of  vaccina- 

tion. 

The  revacrination  of  recruits  in  the  Prussian 
army  extends  annually  to  some  forty  or  forty-five 
thousand  operations.—  Sir  T.  Watson,  Lectures  on 
the  Principles  and  Practiced/  Medicine,lect.\s.zzvii. 

Reve.  *.     See  She  riff. 

Reveal,  v.  a.     [Lat.  revelo  ;  Fr.  reveler.] 

1.  Show;    discover;    lay  open;    disclose  a 
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Be  ashamed  ...  of  speaking  again  that  which  thou 
hast  heard,  and  of  revealing  of  secrets.  —  Ecclesias- 
Ucus,  xli.  2:5. 

Light  was  the  wound;  the  princes  care  unknown, 
She  might  not,  would  not  yet  reveal  her  own. 

Waller. 

The  answer  to  one  who  asked  what  time  was,  '  Si 
non  rogas,  intelligo  ;  '  that  is,  the  more  I  think  of 
time,  the  less  I  understand  it  ;  might  persuade  one, 
that  time,  which  reveals  all  things,  is  itself  not  to  be 
discovered.—  Locke. 

2.  Impart  from  heaven. 

The  sufferings  of  this  present  time  are  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  glory  which  shall  be  revealed  in 
us.  —  Romans,  viii.  18. 

Thy  throne  is  darkness  in  the  abyss  of  light, 
A  blaze  of  glory  that  forbids  the  sight  ; 
O  teach  me  to  believe  thee  thus  conceal'd, 
And  search  no  further  than  thyself  reveal'd. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  i.  66. 

Reve&l.  *.    Revelation.     Rare. 

In  nature  the  concealment  of  secret  parts  is  the 
same  in  both  sexes,  and  the  shame  of  their  reveale 
eqiiM.  —  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours,  p.  195. 
(Ord  MS.) 

Revealable.  adj.  Capable  of  being  revealed. 
1  would  fain  learn  why  treason  is  not  so  reveal- 
able  as  heresy.  Is  heresy  dangerous  to  souls  ?  then 
surely  so  is  treason,  unless  it  be  none,  or  a  very  small 
crime.  —  Jeremy  Taylor,  Polemical  Discourses. 
(Ord  MS.) 

Reveaier.  s.    One  who  reveals. 

1.  Discoverer  ;    one   who  shows  or  makes 
known. 

The  habit  of  faith  in  divinity  is  an  argument  of 
things  unseen,  as  a  stable  assent  unto  things  inevi- 
dent,  upon  authority  of  the  divine  revealer.—Sir 
T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Err  ours. 

The  lives  of  the  revealers  may  be  justly  set  over 
against  the  revelation,  to  find  whether  they  agree.— 
Bishop  A  tier/jury. 

2.  One  who  discovers  to  view. 

He  brought  a  taper;  the  revealer  light 
Exposed  both  crime  and  criminal  to  sight.  Dryden. 

Revealment.  s.     Act  of  revealing. 

This  is  one  reason  why  God  permits  so  many 
heinous  impieties  to  be  concealed  here  on  earth, 
because  he  hit  nds  to  dignify  that  day  with  the 
revealment  of  them.—  South,  Sermons,  vii.  270. 
Reveille.  *.    [Fr.  ;   from  reveiller  =  awake.] 
Military  notice  by  beat  of  drum,  about  day- 
break, that  it  is  time  to  rise  :  (it  is  vul- 
garly pronounced  revelly,  with  the  accent 
on  the  last  syllable  :    our  poets,  old  and 
modern,  place  it  on  the  second). 
Sound  the  trumpet,  beat  the  drum; 
Through  all  the  world  around; 
Sound  a  rrveille,  sound,  sound, 
The  warrior  god  is  come. 

Dryden,  Secular  Masque. 


Save  where  the  fife  its  shrill  reveille  screams. 

Campbell,  Gertrude  of  Wyoming. 

Revel,  v.  n.  Feast  with  loose  and  clamorous 
merriment. 

Now,  my  honey  love, 
Will  we  return  unto  thy  father's  house, 
And  revel  it  as  bravely  as  the  best. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 
We'll  keep  no  great  ado  ...  a  friend  or  two. 
Tybalt  being  slain  so  late, 
It  may  be  thought  we  held  him  carelessly, 
Being  our  kinsman,  if  we  revel  much. 

Id.,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  4. 
Antony,  that  revels  long  o"  nights, 
Is  up.  Id..  Julius  C<esar,  ii.  2. 

We  shall  have  revelling  to-night ; 
I  will  assume  thy  part  in  some  disguise. 

Id.,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  i.  1. 
He  can  report  you  more  odd  tales 
Of  our  outlaw,  Robin  Hood, 
Than  revell'd  here  in  Sherewood, 
Though  he  ne'er  shot  in  his  bow.  B.  Jonson. 

Were  the  doctrine  new, 

That  the  earth  moved,  this  day  would  make  it  true ; 
For  every  part  to  dance  and  revel  goes, 
They  tread  the  air,  and  fall  not  where  they  rose. 

Donne. 

Whene'er  I  revell'd  in  the  women's  bow'rs ; 
For  first  I  sought  her  but  at  looser  hours : 
The  apples  she  had  gather d  smelt  most  sweet. 

Prior,  Solomon,  ii.  491. 
Brisk  let  us  revel,  while  revel  we  may ; 
For  the  gay  bloom  of  fifty  soon  passes  away. 

T.  Moore,  Twopenny  Postbag. 

Revel,  s.    Feast  with  loose  and  noisy  jollity. 

Let  them  pinch  the  unclean  knight, 
And  ask  him,  why,  that  hour  of  fairy  revel, 
In  their  so  sacred  paths  he  dares  to  tread  ? 

Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  4. 
They  could  do  no  less  out,  under  your  fair  con- 
duct, 

Crave  leave  to  view  these  ladies,  and  intreat 
An  hour  of  revels  with  them. 

Id.,  Henry  VIII.  i.  4. 

What  makes  the  studious  man  prefer  a  book 
before  a  revel,  the  rigours  of  contemplation  and 
retirement  before  merry-meeting  and  jolly  com- 
pany? Because  a  nobler  pleasure  has  rendered 
those  inferiour  ones  tasteless  and  contemptible. — 
South,  Sermons,  viii.  408. 
Revel-rout,  s. 

1 .  Mob ;  unlawful  assembly  of  a  rabble. 

2.  Tumultuous  festivity. 

For  this  his  minion,  the  revel-rout  is  done. 

Howe,  Jane  Shore. 

Revel,  v.  a.  [Lat.  revello.]  Retract ;  draw 
back. 

Those  who  miscarry  escape  by  their  flood,  re- 
velling the  humours  from  their  lungs. — Harvey. 

Venesection  in  the  left  arm  does  more  immediate 
revel,yet  the  difference  is  minute. — Friend,  History 
of  Physick. 

Revelation,  s.   [Fr.] 

1 .  Discovery ;  communication  ;  communica- 
tion of  sacred  and  mysterious  truths  by  a 
teacher  from  heaven. 

When  the  divine  revelations  were  committed  to 
writing,  the  Jews  were  such  scrupulous  reverers  of 
them,  that  they  numbered  even  the  letters  of  the 
Old  Testament. — Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian 
Piety. 

As  the  gospel  appears  in  respect  of  the  law  to  be 
a  clearer  revelation  of  the  mystical  part,  so  it  is  a 
far  more  benign  dispensation  of  the  practical  part. 
— Bishop  Sprat. 

•2.  Apocalypse  ;  prophecy  of  St.  John,  reveal- 
ing future  things. 

The  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  which  God  gave 
unto  him  to  shew  unto  his  servants.  —  Revelation, 
i.  1. 

Reveller,  s.  One  who  revels;  one  who  feasts 
with  noisy  jollity. 

Fairies  black,  grey,  green,  and  white, 
You  moonshine  revellers,  attend  your  office. 

Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  v.  5. 
Unwelcome  revellers,  whose  lawless  joy 
Pains  the  sage  ear,  and  hurts  the  sober  eye. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  i.  293. 
Revelling,    verbal  abs.      Loose  jollity;   re- 
velry. 

They  . . .  used  secret  ceremonies,  or  made  revel- 
lings  of  strange  rites.—  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  xiv.  23. 
The  time  past  of  our  life  may  suffice  us  to  have 
wrought  the  will  of  the  Gentiles,  when  we  walked 
in  lasciyiousness,  lusts,  excess  of  wine,  revellings, 
banquetings,  and  abominable  idolatries.  —  1  Peter, 
iv.  3. 

Revelry.  *.     Loose  jollity ;  festive  mirth. 

Forget  this  new-falPn  dignity, 
And  fall  into  our  rustick  revelry. 

Shakespear,  At  you  like  it,  v.  4. 

There  let  Hymen  oft  appear 
In  saffron  robe,  with  taper  clear, 
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And  pomp,  and  feast,  and  revelry, 
With  masque  and  antique  pageantry. 

Milton,  L' Allegro,  127. 

Revenge,  v.  a.     [Fr.  revancher.] 

1.  Return  an  injury. 

Not  un  appeased,  he  pass'd  the  Stygian  gate, 
Who  leaves  a  brother  to  revenge  his  fate.  Pope, 

2.  Vindicate  by  punishment  of  an  enemy. 

If  our  hard  fortune  no  compassion  draws  . . . 
The  gods  are  just,  and  will  revenge  our  cause. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  jEneid.  i.  764. 

3.  Wreak  one's  wrongs  on  him  that  inflicted 
them. 

Who  shall  come  to  stand  against  thee,  to  be  re- 
venged for  the  unrighteous  men  ?—  Wisdom,  of  Solo- 
mon, xii.  12. 

It  is  a  quarrel  most  unnatural, 
To  be  revenged  on  him  that  loveth  thee. 

Shakespear,  Richard  HI.  i.  2. 
Northumberland  slew  thy  father ; 
And  thine,  lord  Clifford ;  and  you  vowed  revenge  : 
If  I  be  not,  heavens  be  revenged  on  me ! 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  i. 1. 
Tour  fury  of  a  wife, 
Not  yet  content  to  be  revenged  on  you, 
The  agents  of  your  passion  will  pursue. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe,  ii.  1. 
With  the  reflective  pronoun. 

Edom  hath  dealt  against  the  house  of  Judah  . . . 
and  revenged  himself  upon  them.— Ezekiel,  xxv.  12. 

0  Lord,  visit  me,  and  revenge  me  of  my  perse- 
cutors.—Jeremiad,  xv.  15. 

Come,  Antony  and  young  Octavius,  come, 
Revenge  yourselves  alone  on  Cassius. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Casar,  iv.  3. 
Revenge.  S. 

1.  Return  of  an  injury. 

1  will  make  mine  arrows  drunk  with  blood ;  from 
the  beginning  of  revenges  upon  the  enemy.— Deu- 
teronomy, xxxii.  42. 

May  we,  with  the  witness  of  a  good  conscience, 
pursue  him  with  further  revenge  7  —  Shakespear, 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  2. 

Deformed  persons  are  commonly  even  with  na- 
ture ;  for  as  nature  has  done  ill  by  them,  so  they  do 
by  nature ;  being  void  of  natural  affection,  they  nave 
their  revenge  of  nature.— Bacon. 

But  what  will  not  ambition  and  revenge 
Descend  to  P  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  is.  168. 

The  satyr  in  a  rage 

Struts  in  the  buskins  of  the  tragic  stage, 
Forgets  his  business  is  to  laugh  and  bite, 
And  will  of  death  and  dire  revenges  write. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  vi.829. 

2.  Passion  of  vengeance ;   desire  of  hurting 
one  from  whom  hurt  has  been  received. 

Revenges  burn  in  them  :  for  their  dear  causes 
Would,  to  the  bleeding  and  the  grim  alarm, 
Excite  the  mortified  man. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  2. 

3.  See  extracts. 

Revenge  is  a  kind  of  wild  justice,  which  the  more 
man's  nature  runs  to,  the  more  ought  law  to  weed 
it  out. . .  .  The  most  tolerable  sort  of  revenge  is  for 
those  wrongs  which  there  is  no  law  to  remedy. — 
Bacon,  Essays,  O/' Revenge. 

Revenge  is  an  act  of  passion;  vengeance,  of  justice. 
Injuries  are  revenged;  crimes  are  avenged.  This 
distinction  is  perhaps  not  always  preserved. — Todd. 

Revengeful,  adj.  Vindictive ;  full  of  re- 
venge ;  full  of  vengeance. 

May  my  hands 

Never  brandish  more  revengeful  steel 
Over  the  glittering  helmet  of  my  foe. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  iv.  1. 
If  thy  revengeful  heart  cannot  forgive, 
Lo  I  here  1  lend  thee  this  sharp-pointed  sword. 
Which  hide  in  this  true  breast. 

Id.,  Richard  III.  i.  2. 
Into  my  borders  now  larbas  falls, 
And  my  revengeful  brother  scales  the  walls. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Passion  of  Dido. 
Repenting  England,  this  revengeful  day, 
To  Philip's  manes  did  an  off  ring  bring. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  cxcviii. 

Revengefully,  ado.  In  a  revengeful  man- 
ner ;  vindictively. 

He  smiled  revengefully,  and  leap'd 
Upon  the  floor,  thence  gazing  at  the  skies, 
His  eye-balls  fiery  red,  and  glowing  vengeance. 

Dryden  and  Lee,  (Edipus,v.  1. 

Revengefulness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Revengeful;  vindictiveness ;  state  or 
quality  of  being  revengeful. 

Boisterous,  wrath,  and  stormy  revengefulness ; 
fool-hardy  confidence,  and  indefatigable  contention 
about  vain  objects.  —  Dr.  H.  More,  Conjectura  Cab* 
balMica,  p.  196:  1653. 

Revengeless.  adj.     Unrevenged. 

We,  full  of  hearty  tears 
For  our  good  father's  loss, 
Cannot  so  lightly  overjump  his  death 
As  leave  his  woes  revengeless.  Marston,  Malcontent. 
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Revengement.  s.    Vengeance  ;  return  of  an 
injury.     Jiare. 

It  may  dwell 

In  her  son's  flesh  to'mind  revengement, 
And  be  for  all  chaste  dames  an  endless  monument. 

Spenser. 

By  the  perclose  of  the  same  verse,  vagabond  is 
understood  for  such  a  one  as  travelleth  in  fear  of  re- 
vengement.—Sir  W.  Raleigh. 
Revenger.  .1. 

1.  One  who  revenges;  one  who  wreaks  his 
own  or  another's  injuries. 

May  be,  that  better  reason  will  assuage 
The  rash  revenger's  heat ;  words,  well  disposed, 
Have  secret  power  to  appease  enflarned  rage. 

Spenser. 
I  do  not  know, 

Wherefore  my  father  should  revengers  want, 
Having  a  son  and  friends. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  6. 

Morocco's  monarch 

Had  come  in  person,  to  have  seen  and  known 
The  injured  world's  revenger  and  his  own.    Waller. 

2.  One  who  punishes  crimes. 

What  government  can  be  imagined,  without  judi- 
cial proceedings  ?  and  what  methods  of  judicature, 
without  a  religious  oath,  which  supposes  an  omni- 
scient Being,  as  conscious  to  its  falsehood  or  truth, 
and  a  revenger  of  perjury  ?—Bentley. 
Revenging-  part.  adj.  Inflicting  revenge. 

To  revenge  is  but  the  more  excusable  way  of  doing 
injury  ;  nay,  Maximus  Tyrius  says,  it  is  worse  ;  the 
revenging  man  is  worse  than  the  injurious.— Jeremy 
Taylor,  Worthy  Communicant.    (Ord  MS.) 
Revengingly.  adv.    In  a  revenging  manner ; 
with  vengeance ;  vindictively. 

I've  bely'd  a  lady, 

The  princess  of  this  country  ;  and  the  air  on't 
Revengingly  enfeebles  me. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  v.  2. 

Revenue,  s.  [Fr.  revenu.]  Income ;  an- 
nual profits  received  from  lands  or  other 
funds. 

They  privily  send  over  unto  them  the  revenues, 
wherewith  they  are  there  maintained.  —  Spenser, 
View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Many  officers  are  of  so  small  revenue,  as  not  to 
furnish  a  man  with  what  is  sufficient  for  the  support 
of  his  life.— Sir  W.  Temple. 

If  the  woman  could  have  been  contented  with 
golden  eggs,  she  might  have  kept  that  revenue  on 
still.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

His  vassals  easy,  and  the  owner  blest, 
They  pay  a  trifle,  and  enjoy  the  rest ; 
Not  so  a  nation's  revenues  are  paid  ; 
The  servant's  faults  are  on  the  master  laid.     Swift. 
With  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable. 

She  bears  a  duke's  revenues  on  her  back, 
And  in  her  heart,  she  scorns  our  poverty. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  \.  S. 

Only  I  retain 

The  name  and  all  the  addition  to  a  king : 
The  sway,  revenue,  beloved  sons,  be  yours. 

Id,,  King  Lear,  i.  1. 

When  men  grow  great  from  their  revenue  spent, 
And  fly  from  bailiffs  iuto  parliament. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  i.  21. 

Reverb.  »,  a.    Resound  ;  reverberate.    Rare. 

Thy  youngest  daughter  does  not  love  thee  least; 
Nor  are  those  empty  hearted,  whose  loud  sound 
Reverbs  no  hollowness.  Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  1. 

Reverberate,  v.  a.     [Lat.  reverbero."] 

1.  Beat  back. 

Nor  doth  he  know  them  for  aught, 
Till  he  behold  them  form'd  in  the  applause 
Where  they're  extended :  which,  like  an  arch,  re- 
verberates 
The  sound  again. 

Shakespear,  Trorlus  and  Cressida,  in.  2. 

As  the  sight  of  the  eve  is  like  a  glass,  so  is  the  ear 
a  sinuous  cave, -with  a  hard  bone,  to  stop  and  rever- 
berate the  sound. — Bacon. 

As  we,  to  improve  the  nobler  kinds  of  fruits,  are 
at  the  expence  of  walls  to  receive  and  reverberate 
the  faint  rays  of  the  sun,  so  we,  by  the  help  of  a 
good  soil,  equal  the  production  of  warmer  countries. 
— Swift. 

2.  Heat  in  an  intense  furnace,  where  the 
flame  is  reverberated  upon  the  matter  to 
be  melted  or  cleaned. 

Crocus  martis,  that  is,  steel  corroded  with  vine- 
gar or  sulphur,  and  after  reverberated,  with  fire,  the 
loadstone  will  not  attract.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errours. 
Reverberate,  v.  n. 

1.  Driven  back;  bound  back. 

The  rays  of  royal  majesty  reverberated  so  strongly 
upon  Vill'erio,  that  they  dispelled  all  clouds.— Howell, 
Vocall  Forrest. 

2.  Resound. 

Start 

An  echo  with  the  clamour  of  thy  drum, 
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And  ev'n  at  hand  a  drum  is  ready  braced, 
That  shall  reverberate  all  as  loud  as  thine. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  v.  2. 
But  in  that  vast  expanse  tliere  was  no  void,  for 
the  whole  of  it  reverberated  with  the  shrieks  and 
yells  of  undying  agony.— Buckle,  History  of  Civili- 
zation in  England,  vol.  ii.  ch.  i. 
Reverberate,    adj.      Resounding;    beating 
back. 

Hollow  your  name  to  the  reverberate  hills, 
And  make  the  babbling  gossip  of  the  air 
Cry  out,  Olivia !        Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  i.  5 . 

Which  skill  Pythagoras 
First  taught  to  men  by  a  reverberate  glass. 

B.  Jonson,  Masques  at  Court. 

Reverberation.  *.  Act  of  beating  or  driv- 
ing back. 

To  the  reflection  of  visibles,  small  glasses  suffice ; 
but  to  the  reverberation  of  audibles  are  required 
greater  spaces. — Bacon. 

The  first  repetitions  follow  very  thick  ;  for  two 
parallel  walls  beat  the  sound  back  on  each  other, 
like  the  several  reverberations  of  the  same  image 
from  two  opposite  looking-glasses. — Addison. 

Reverberatory.  adj.  Returning;  beating 
back. 

Good  lime  may  be  made  of  all  kinds  of  flints,  but 
they  are  hard  to  burn,  except  in  a  reverberatory 
kiln. — Moxon. 

Reverberatory.   s.     Reverberatory  furnace. 
Reverdure.  v.  n.    Grow  green  again ;  renew 

folinge. 

The  swete  tyme  of  Marche  was  come,  and  the 
wyndes  were  apeased,  and  the  waters  swaged  of  their 
rages,  and  the  wodes  reverdured. — Lord  Berners, 
Translation  of  Froissart,  vol.  ii.  ch.  159,  p.  438. 
(Rich.) 

Revere,  v.  a.  [Fr.  rererer;  Lat.  revereor.'] 
Reverence ;  honour ;  venerate ;  regard  with 
awe. 

An  emperor  often  stamped  on  his  coins  the  face 
or  ornaments  of  his  colleague,  and  we  may  suppose 
Lucius  Verus  would  omit  no  opportunity  of  doing 
honour  to  Marcus  Aurelins,  whom  he  rather  revered 
as  his  father,  than  treated  as  his  partner  in  the  em- 
pire.— Addisnn.  Travels  in  Italy. 

Jove  shall  again  revere  your  pow'r, 
And  rise  a  swan,  or  fall  a  show'r. 

Prior,  Cupid  and  Ganymede. 

Reverence,  s.     [Fr.  ;  Lat.  reverentia.'] 
1.  Veneration;  respect;  awful  regard. 

When  quarrels  and  factions  are  carried  openly,  it 
is  a  sign  the  reverence  of  government  is  lost.— Bacon, 


Higher  of  the  genial  bed,  by  far, 
And  with  mysterious  reverence,  1  deem. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  598. 

In  your  prayers  use  reverent  postures,  and  the 
lowest  gestures  of  humility,  remembering  that  we 
speak  to  God,  in  our  reverence  to  whom  we  cannot  | 
exceed.— Jeremy  Taylor. 

The  fear,  acceptable  to  God,  is  a  filial  fear;  an  I 
awful  reverence  of  the  divine  nature,  proceeding 
from  a  just  esteem  of  his  perfections,  which  pro- 
duces in  us  an  inclination  to  his  service,  and  an 
unwillingness  to  offend  him.— Rogers. 

2.  Act  of  obeisance  ;  bow  ;  courtesy. 

Now  lies  he  there, 
And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Caesar,  iii.  2. 
He  led  her  easily  forth, 

Where  Godfrey  sat  among  his  lords  and  peers ; 
She  rev'rence  did,  then  blush'd  as  one  dismay'd. 

Fairfax.  Translation  of  Tasso. 
Had  not  men  the  hoary  heads  revered, 
Or  boys  paid  reverence,  when  a  man  appear'd, 
Both  must  have  dyed. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal. 
Up  starts  the  beldam,  who  was  there  unseen, 
And  reverence  made,  accosted  thus  the  queen. 

Id.,  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  291. 
The  monarch  mounts  the  throne,  and,  placed  on 

high, 

Commands  into  the  court  the  beauteous  Emily : 
So  call'd,  she  came  ;  the  senate  rose  and  paid 
Becoming  reverence  to  the  royal  maid. 

Id.,  Palamon  and  Arclte,  iii.  1014. 

3.  Title  of  the  clergy. 

Many  now  in  health 
Shall  drop  their  blood,  in  approbation 
Of  what  your  reverence  shall  incite  us  to. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  i.  2. 

4.  Poetical  title  of  a  father. 

O  my  dear  father !  let  this  kiss 
Repair  those  violent  harms  that  my  two  sisters 
Have  in  thy  reverence  made. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  1, 

Reverence,  v.  a.    Regard  with  reverence ; 
regard  with  awful  respect. 

Those  that  I  reverence,  those  I  fear,  the  wise ; 
At  fools  1  laugh,  nor  fear  them. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 
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While  they  pervert  pure  nature's  healthful  rules 
To  loathsome  sickness;  worthily,  since  they 
God's  image  did  not  reverence  iii  themselves. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  523 

He  slew  Aetion,  but  despoil'd  him  not; 
Nor  in  his  hate  the  funeral  rights  forgot; 
Arm'd  as  he  was,  he  sent  him  whole  below, 
And  reverenced  thus  the  manes  of  his  foe. 

Dryden,  Parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache,  66. 

As  his  goodness  will  forbid  us  to  dread  him  as 
slaves,  so  his  majesty  will  command  us  to  reverence 
him  as  sons. — Rogers. 

He  presents  every  one  so  often  before  God  in  his 
prayers,  that  he  never  thinks  he  can  esteem,  reve- 
rence, or  serve  those  enough,  for  whom  he  implores 
so  many  mercies  from  God.— Law. 

Reverencer.  s.  One  who  regards  with  re- 
verence. 

The  Athenians,  quite  sunk  in  their  affairs,  had 
little  commerce  with  the  rest  of  Greece,  and  were 
become  great  reverencers  of  crowned  heads.— Swift. 

Reverend,  mlj . 

1.  Venerable;  deserving  reverence;  exacting 
respect  by  his  appearance. 

Onias,  who  had  been  high  priest, . . .  reverend  in 
conversation,  gentle  in  condition.  —  2  JUaccabeet 
xv.  12. 

Let  his  lack  of  years  be  no  impediment,  to  let  him 
lack  a  reverend  estimation. — Shakespear,  Merchant 
of  Venice,  iv.  1,  letter. 
Most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  seigniors. 

Id.,  Othello,  \.S. 

A  reverend  sire  among  them  came, 
Who  preach'd  conversion  and  repentance. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  719. 
A  parish  priest  was  of  the  pilgrim  train, 
An  awful,  reverend,  and  religious  man, 
His  eyes  diffused  a  venerable  grace, 
And  charity  itself  was  in  his  face. 

Dryden,  Character  of  a  good  Parson. 
In  an  inner  court,  securely  closed. 
The  reverend  Nestor  and  his  queen  reposed. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  iii.  514. 

2.  Honorary  epithet  of  the  clergy  :  (we  style 
a  clergyman,  reverend ;  a  bishop,  right  re- 
verend ;  an  archbishop,  most  reverend). 

3.  Reverent. 

They  were  faine  by  the  mouth  of  such  as  were 
their  trustie  friends  about  him,  to  represent  unto 
him  the  necessitie  of  their  returne,  Mid  withall 
often  many  reverend  entreaties,  caused  it  also  to  be 
signified  unto  him,  that  if  he  stood  obstinate  they 
should  be  inforced  to  withdraw  themselves  and  to 
forsake  him. — Knolles,  History  oj  the  Turks,  p.  994. 
(Ord  MS.) 

Sure  the  conceptions  are  not  much  more  reverend 
of  God,  who  can  suppose  that  a  writing  designed  by 
him  for  such  important  ends  as  the  making  men 
wise  unto  salvation,  should  itself  be  foolish  and 
weak.— Lively  Oracles.  (Ord  MS.) 

There  is  nothing  more  violent  and  boisterous  than 
a  reverend  ignorance  in  fear  to  be  convicted.— 
Milton,  Tetrackordon.  (Ord  MS.) 

Reverent,   adj.      Humble  ;  expressing  sub- 
mission ;  testifying  veneration. 
They  forthwith  to  the  place 
Repairing  where  he  judged  them,  prostrate  fell 
Before  him  reverent. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  1086. 
Meet  then  the  senior,  far  renown'd  for  sense, 
With  reverent  awe,  but  decent  confidence. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  iii.  23. 

Reverential,  adj.  [Fr.  reverencielle."]  Ex- 
pressing reverence ;  proceeding  from  awe 
and  veneration. 

That  oaths  made  in  reverential  fear 
Of  love  and  his  wrath  may  any  forswear.       Donne. 

The  least  degree  of  contempt  weakens  religion; 
it  properly  consisting  in  a  reverential  esteem  of 
things  sacred. — South,  Sermons. 

The  reason  of  the  institution  being  forgot,  the 
after-ages  perverted  it,  supposing  only  a  reverential 
gratitude  paid  to  the  earth  as  the  common  parent. 

—  Woodward,  Essay  towards  a  Natural  History  of 
the  Earth. 

All  look  up  with  reverential  awe, 
At  crimes  that  'scape  or  triumph  o'er  the  law. 

Pope. 

The  Book  of  Sentences  of  Peter  Lombard  is  but 
the  '  Sic  et  Nou  '  of  Ab61ard  in  a  more  cautious  and 
reverential  form.  John  of  Salisbury,  in  his  Poly- 
craticus,  is  a  manifest,  if  not  avowed  Conceptualist. 

—  Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  viii. 
ch.  v. 

Reverentially,  adv.  In  a  reverential  man- 
ner ;  with  show  of  reverence. 

The  Jews,  reverentially  declining  the  situation  of 
their  temple,  place  their  beds  from  north  to  south. 
—Sir  T.  Browne. 

Reverently,  adv.     In  a  reverent  manner; 

respectfully;  with  awe  ;  with  reverence 

Chide  him  for  faults,  and  do  it  reverently. 

Shakespear,  Henry  1 V.  Part  II.  iv.  4.' 
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His  disciples  here, 
By  their  great  Master  sent  to  preach  him  every 

where, 

Most  reverently  received.  Drayton. 

To  nearest  ports  their  shatter'd  ships  repair, 

Where  by  our  dreadful  cannon  they  lay  awed ; 
So  reverently  men  quit  the  open  air. 

When  thunder  speaks  the  angry  gods  abroad. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  xxiii. 

Then  down  with  all  thy  boasted  volumes,  down ; 
Only  reserve  the  sacred  one  : 
Low,  reverently  low, 
Make  thy  stubborn  knowledge  bow  : 
To  look  to  heav'n  be  blind  to  all  below. 

Prior,  Odes,  On  Exodus  iii.  14. 
Reverer.  s.     One  who  reveres. 

When  the  divine  revelations  were  committed  to 
writing,  the  Jews  were  such  scrupulous  reverers  of 
them,  that  it  was  the  business  of  the  Masorites,  to 
number  not  only  the  sections  and  lines,  but  even 
the  words  and  letters  of  the  Old  Testament. — Dr.  H. 
More,  Government  of  the  Tongue. 
Reverie,  .v.  [Fr.]  Loose  musing;  day  dream. 

Revery  is  when  ideas  float  in  our  mind,  without 
any  reflection  or  regard  of  the  understanding. — 
Locke. 

If  the  minds  of  men  were  bid  open,  we  should  see 
but  little  difference  between  that  of  the  wise  man 
and  that  of  the  fool ;  there  are  infinite  reveries  and 
numberless  extravagancies  pass  through  both.— Ad- 
dison. 

I  am  really  so  far  gone  as  to  take  pleasure  in  re- 
veries of  this  kind.— Pope. 

There  is  a  beautiful  and  affecting  story  told  of 
poor  Chatterton.  Not  long  before  the  close  of  his 
melancholy  career  he  was  wandering  in  this  way  in 
the  churchyard-of  St.  Panoras.  in  a  sublime  reverie 
of  poetry,  when  he  stumbled  and  fell  into  a  new- 
made  grave!  His  companion,  as  he  assisted  him  to 
get  out,  congratulated  him  playfully  on  the  '  resur- 
rection of  genius.'  The  poet  smiled  mournfully  and 
shook  his  head,  but  from  what  he  said,  it  was  clear 
that  he  thought  the  accident  prophetic.  And  not 
long  afterwards  he  drank  of  the  fatal  cup,  and  added 
one  more  name  to  the  list  of  martyrs.— Hannay, 
Singleton  Fontenoy. 

Reverie  and  castle-building  is  a  kind  of  waking 
dream,  and  does  not  differ  from  dreaming,  except 
by  the  consciousness  which  accompanies  it.  In  this 
state,  the  mind  abandons  itself  without  a  choice  of 
subjects,  without  control  over  the  mental  train,  to 
the  involuntary  associations  of  the  imagination. 
The  mind  is  thus  occupied  without  being  properly 
active;  it  is  active,  at  least,  without  effort. — Dr. 
Forbes  Winslow,  Obscure  Diseases  of  the  Brain  and 
Mind,  ch.  xii. 

Reversal,  s.     Change  of  sentence. 

The  king,  in  the  reversal  of  the  attainders  of  his 
partakers,  had  his  will.  —  Bacon,  History  of  the 
Reign  of  Henry  VI I. 

Reversal,  adj.     Implying  reverse  ;  intended 
to  reverse. 

After  his  death  there  were  reversal  letters  found 
among  his  papers. — Bishop  Burnet,  History  of  his 
Own  Time,  King  Charles  II. 

Reverse,  v.  a.  [Fr.] 

1.  Turn  upside  down. 

A  pyramid  reversed  may  stand  upon  his  point,  if 
balanced  by  admirable  skill. — Sir  W.  Temple,  Mis- 
cellanies. 

2.  Overturn ;  subvert. 

These  now  control  a  wretched  people's  fate ; 
These  can  divide,  and  these  reverse  the  state. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  first  Book  of  the 
Thebais  ofStatius. 

3.  Turn  back. 

Michael's  sword  stay'd  not ; 
But  with  swift  wheel  reverse,  deep  entering  shared 
Satan's  right  side.       Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  325. 

4.  Contradict;  repeal. 

Better  it  was  in  the  eye  of  his  understanding,  that 
sometime  an  erroneous  sentence  definitive  should 
prevail,  till  the  same  authority,  perceiving  such 
oversight,  might  afterwards  correct  or  reverse  it, 
than  that  strifes  should  have  respite  to  grow,  and 
not  come  speedily  unto  some  end..— Hooker,  Eccle- 
siastical Polity,  preface. 

A  decree  was  made,  that  they  had  forfeited  their 
liberties;  and  albeit  they  made  great  moans,  yet 
could  they  not  procure  this  sentence  to  be  reversed. 
—Sir  J.  Hayward. 

Death,  his  doom  which  I 
To  mitigate  thus  plead,  not  to  reverse, 
To  better  life  shall  yield  him. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  40. 

Though  grace  may  have  reversed  the  condemning 
sentence,  and  sealed  the  sinner's  pardon  before  God, 
yet  it  may  have  left  no  transcript  of  that  pardon  in 
the  sinner's  breast. — South,  Sermons. 

Those  seem  to  do  best,  who,  taking  useful  hints 
from  facts,  carry  them  in  their  minds  to  be  judged 
of  by  what  they  shall  find  in  history  to  confirm  or 
reverse  these  imperfect  observations.— Locke. 
5-  Turn  to  the  contrary. 

These  plain  characters  we  rarely  find, 
Though  strong  the  bent,  yet  quick  the  turns  of  mind ; 
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Or  puzzling  contraries  confound  the  whole, 
Or  affectations  quite  reverse  the  sou). 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  i.  63. 

6.  Put  each  in  the  place  of  the  other. 

With  what  tyranny  custom  governs  men  !  it  makes 
that  reputable  in  one  age.  which  was  a  vice  in  an- 
other, and  reverses  even  the  distinctions  of  good 
and  evil. — Rogers. 

7.  Recall ;  renew.     Obsolete. 

Well  knowing  true  all  he  did  rehearse, 
And  to  his  fresh  remembrance  did  reverse 
The  ugly  view  of  his  deformed  crimes.         Spenser. 
Reverse,  v.  n.     Return. 

Beene  they  all  dead,  and  laid  in  doleful  hearse  ? 
Or  doen  they  onely  sleepe,  and  shall  again  reverse? 
Spenser,  Faerie  Queene,  iii.  4, 1. 
Reverse,  s. 

1.  Change;  vicissitude. 

The  strange  reverse  of  fate  you  see ; 
I  pitied  you,  now  you  may  pity  me. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe,  ii.  1. 

2.  Contrary;  opposite. 

Count  Tariff  appeared  the  reverse  of  Goodman 
Fact. — A  ddison. 

Reverse,  s.    [Fr.  revers.~\     Side  of  the  coin 
on  which  the  head  is  not  impressed. 

As  the  Romans  set  down  the  image  and  inscrip- 
tion of  the  consul,  afterward  of  the  emperor  on  the 
one  side,  so  they  changed  the  reverse,  always  upon 
new  events. — Camden. 

Our  guard  upon  the  royal  side ;       , 
On  the  reverse  our  beauty's  pride.  Waller. 

Several  reverses  are  owned  to  be  the  representa- 
tions of  antique  figures.— Addison,  Dialogues  on  the 
Usefulness  of  Ancient  Medals. 

Re  versed  ly.  adv.     In  a  reversed  manner. 

He  took  out  of  his  pocket  this  letter,  for  want  of  a 
better  supply  of  paper  at  hand  ;  and  on  the  cover  of 
it,  over  the  direction,  which  now  stands  among  the 
notes,  intermixed  reversedly  with  them,  noted  from 
Dr.  London's  mouth  the  account  which  we  had  to 
communicate.— Bishop  Lowth,  Life  of  Wykeham, 
§  9- 

Reverseiess.  adj.  Not  to  be  reversed  ;  irre- 
versible. 

Evon  now  thy  lot  shakes  in  the  urn,  whence  fate 
Throws  her  pale  edicts  in  reverseless  doom. 

Seward,  Sonnet. 

Reversely,  adv.     In  a  reverse  manner ;  on 
the  other  hand  ;  on  the  opposite. 

That  is  properly  credible  which  is  not  apparent  of 
itself,  nor  certainly  to  be  collected,  either  antece- 
dently by  its  cause,  or  reversely  by  its  effect,  and 
yet,  though  by  none  of  these  ways,  hath  the  attesta- 
tion of  a  truth.— Bishop  Pearson,  Exposition  of  the 
Creed,  art.  i. 

Reversible,  adj  Capable  of  being  reversed. 
If  the  judgement  be  given  by  him  that  hath  au- 
thority, and  it  be  erroneous,  it  was  at  common  law 
reversible  by  writ  of  error. — Sir  M.  Hale,  History  of 
the  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  ch.  xxvi. 

Reversion,  s. 

1.  State  of  being  to  be  possessed  after  the 
death  of  the  present  possessor. 

As  were  our  England  in  reversion  his, 
And  he  our  subjects'  next  degree  in  hope. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  i.  4. 

A  life  in  reversion  is  not  half  so  valuable  as  that 
which  may  at  present  be  entered  on.— Hammond, 
On  Fundamentals. 

1  cannot  explain  the  present  subject  without  men- 
tioning  that  by  a  statute  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I., 
commonly  called  De  Donis  Conditionalibus,  lands 
given  to  a  man  and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  with  re- 
mainder to  other  persons,  or  reversion  to  the  donor, 
could  not  be  alienated  by  the  possessor  for  the  time 
being,  either  from  his  own  issue  or  from  those  who 
were  to  succeed  them.  Such  lands  were  also  not. 
subject  to  forfeiture  for  treason  or  felony ;  and  more, 
perhaps,  upon  this  account  than  from  any  more  en- 
larged principle,  these  entails  were  not  viewed  with 
favour  by  the  courts  of  justice.  Several  attempts 
were  successfully  made  to  relax  their  strictness  ;  and 
finally,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  it  was  held  by 
the  judges  in  the  famous  case  of  Taltarum,  that  a 
tenant  in  tail  might,  by  what  is  called  suffering  a 
common  recovery,  that  is,  by  means  of  a  fictitious 
process  of  law,  divest  all  those  who  were  to  come 
after  him  of  their  succession,  and  become  owner  of 
the  fee  simple.— Hallam,  Constitutional  History  of 
England,  ch.  i. 

2.  Succession  ;  right  of  succession. 

He  was  very  old,  and  had  out- lived  most  of  his 
friends ;  many  persons  of  quality  being  dead,  who 
had,  for  recom  pence  of  services,  procured  the  rever- 
sion of  his  office.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the 
Grand  Rebellion. 

Upon  what  ground  can  a  man  promise  himself  a 
future  repentance,  who  cannot  promise  himself  a 
futurity ;  whose  life  depends  upon  his  breath,  and 
is  so  restrained  to  the  present,  that  it  cannot  secure 
to  itself  the  reversion  of  the  very  next  minute P— 
South,  Sermons, 
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So  many  candidates  there  stand  for  wit, 
A  place  at  court  is  scarce  so  hard  to  get : 
In  vain  they  croud  each  other  at  the  door; 
For  e'en  reversions  are  all  liegg'd  before. 

Dryden,  Epistles,  To  Mr.  Lee,  17. 
Fame's  a  reversion  in  which  men  take  place, 
O  late  reversion!  at  their  own  decease. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  iv.  213. 

Reversionary,  adj.     Be  enjoyed  in  succes- 
sion. 

There  are  multitudes  of  reversionary  patents  and 
reversionary  promises  of  preferments. — Arbuthnot. 
Reversioner.  s.     One  who  has  a  reversion. 

A  scire  facias  brought  against  Mr.  Ware  would 
presently  vacate  his  patent;  but  then  there  will  be 
a  clamour,  in  regard  the  office  will  not  fall  to  the 
king,  but  to  the  reversioner.— Henry  Lord  Claren- 
don, Letters :  1686. 
Revert,  v.  a.  [Lat.  reverto.'] 

1.  Change;  turn  to  the  contrary. 

Wretched  her  subjects,  gloomy  sits  the  queen, 
Till  happy  chance  revert  the  cruel  scene ; 
And  apish  folly,  with  her  wild  resort 
Of  wit  and  jest,  disturbs  the  solemn  court.     Prior. 

2.  Reverberate. 

The  trembling  stream  . . .  boils 
Around  the  stone,  or  from  the  hollow'd  bank 
Reverted  plays  in  undulating  flow. 

Thomson,  Seasons,  Spring,  402. 
Revert.  v.  n.     Return  ;  fall  back. 

My  arrows, 

Too  slightly  timbred  for  so  loud  a  wind, 
Would  have  reverted  to  my  bow  again. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

If  his  tenant  and  patentee  shall  dispose  of  his  gift 
without  his  kingly  assent,  the  lands  shall  revert  to 
the  king. — Bacon. 

It  is  possible  . . .  that  benefices  may  in  some  in- 
stances have  been  granted  for  a  term  of  years. .  . . 
Their  ordinary  duration,  however,  was  at  least  the 
life  of  the  possessor,  after  which  they  reverted  to 
the  fisc.  —  Hallam,  View  of  the  State  of  Europe 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  pt.  i.  ch.  ii. 
Revert,  s.  In  Music.  Return  ;  recurrence. 
Obsolete. 

Hath  not  musick  her  figures  the  same  with  rhe- 
torick?  what  is  a  revert  but  her  autistrophe  ?— 
Peacham,  On  Musick. 

Revertive.  adj.     Changing  ;  turning  to  the 
contrary. 

He  taught 

Why  now  the  mighty  mass  of  water  swells 
Resistless,  heaving  on  the  broken  rocks, 
And  the  full  river  turning,  till  again 
The  tide  revertive,  unattracted,  Teaves 
A  yellow  waste  of  idle  sands  behind. 

Thomson,  On  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 
Revest,  v.  a.     [N.Fr.  revestir,  revetir ;  Lat. 
revestio.~\ 

1.  Clothe  again. 

Her,  natheless, 

The  enchanter  finding  fit  for  his  intents, 
Did  thus  revest,  and  deckt  with  due  habiliments. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
When  thou  of  life  renewest  the  seeds. 
The  withered  fields  revest  their  chearful  weeds. 

SirH.  Wotton 

2.  Reinvest ;  vest  again  in  a  possession  or 
office. 

Revestiary.  s.    Place  where  dresses  are  re- 
posited. 

The  effectual  power  of  words  the  Pythagoreans 
extolled ;  the  impious  Jews  ascribed  all  miracles  to 
a  name  which  was  ingraved  in  the  revestiary  of  the 
temple. — Camden,  Remains. 
Re  vestry,  s.     Vestry.      Obsolete. 

A  gentleman,  called  Maister  Thomas  Hussey  of 
Lincolnshire,  which  was  once  an  officer  in  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk's  house,  did  come  into  the  revestrie  to 
inquire  for  one  Stoning.— Fox,  Acts  and  Monuments 
of  the  Church,  fol.  1461,  Queen  Mary.  (Rich.) 

Revesture.  s.     Vesture.     Hare. 

The  aultars  of  this  ch^pell  were  hanged  with  riche 

revesture  of  clothe  of  gold  of  tissue,  embroudered 

with  pearles.— Hall,  12  Henry  VIII.  fol.  74.    (Rich.) 

Reviction.  s.     [Lat.  vivo  =  I  live.]     Return 

to  life. 

Do  we  live  to  see  a  revictionot  the  old  Sadducism, 
so  long  since  dead  and  forgotten  f—Bis/wp  Hall, 
Great  Mystery  of  Godliness,  §  9. 

If  the  Rabbins'  prophecy  succeed,  we  shall  con- 
clude the  days  of  the  jhemx.  not  in  its  own,  but  in 
the  last  and  general  names,  without  all  hope  of  re- 
viction.—Sir  T.  Browne. 

Re  victual,  v.  a.     Stock  with  victuals  again. 

It  hath  been  objected,  that  I  put  into  Ireland, 
and  spent  much  time  there,  taking  care  to  revU-tual 
myself,  and  none  of  the  rest.— Sir  W.  Raleigh, 
Apology. 

Revie.  v.  a.    At  cards,  to  revie  is  to  meet 
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your  opponent  when  he  vies,  which  is  when 
he  backs  a  certain  card  at  a  certain  sum, 
by  backing  your  own  at  a  higher. 

What  shall  we  play  for?— One  shilling  stake,  and 
three  rest.    I  vye  it ;  will  you  hould  it?— Yes,  sir,  I 
hould  it,  and  revye  it.—Florio,  Secret  Frutes:  15VU. 
Here's  a  trick  vied  and  revied.—B.  Jonson,  Every 
Man  in  his  Humour. 
Review,  v.  a. 

1.  Look  back. 

2.  See  again. 

I  shall  review  Sicilia ;  for  whose  sight 
1  have  a  woman's  longing. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 

3.  Consider  over  again  ;  re-examine. 

Segrais  says,  that  the  jEneis  is  an  imperfect  work, 
and  that  death  prevented  the  divine  poet  from  re- 
viewing it ;  and,  for  that  reason,  he  had  condemned 
it  to  the  fire. — Dryden. 

4.  Retrace. 

Shall  I  the  long  laborious  scene  review, 
And  open  all  the  wounds  of  Greece  anew  ? 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  iii.  127. 

5.  Survey ;  overlook ;  examine. 
Review,  s. 

1.  Survey;  re-examination. 

He  with  great  indifference  considered  his  reviews 
and  subsequent  editions. — Bishop  Fell,  Life  of  Ham- 
mond. 

We  make  a  general  review  of  the  whole  work,  and 
a  general  review  of  nature ;  that,  by  comparing  them, 
their  full  correspondency  may  appear.— T.  Burnet, 
Theory  of  the  Earth. 

The  works  of  nature  will  bear  a  thousand  views 
and  reviews;  the  more  narrowly  we  look  into  them, 
the  more  occasion  we  shall  have  to  admire. — Bishop 
Atterbury,  Sermons. 

2.  Periodical  publication,  giving  an  analysis 
of  books,  a  character  of  them,  and  remarks 
upon  them  :  (the  '  Monthly  Review '  was 
the  earliest  of  the  name). 

Weekly  memorials ;  or,  an  account  of  books  lately 
set  forth,  &c,  Jan.  168SM) :  this  is  the  earliest  speci- 
men of  an  English  review.— Nichols,  Literary  Anec- 
dotes, iv.  73. 

The  king  asked  him  [Dr.  Johnson]  if  there  were 
any  other  literary  journals  published  in  this  king- 
dom, except  the  Monthly  and  Critical  Reviews;  and 
on  being  answered  there  were  no  other  [viz.  in  1767] 
his  majesty  asked  him  which  of  them  was  the  best. 
— Conversation  in  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson. 

At  the  time  that  celebrated  work  appeared  (which 
•was  before  Singleton's  day),  the  '  Pimlico  Review ' 
•was  in  all  its  glory.  The  '  Pimlico  Review '  had  been 
started  originally  to  support  the  Church  (which  it 
did  in  a  most  unchristian  style),  and  to  maintain 
the  cause  of  aristocracy,  which  it  did  by  employing 
the  language  of  Billingsgate.  Dr.  Helot  having,  un- 
happily, a  leaning  towards  Whiggism,  the  Pimlico 
Reviewers  found  out  that  he  knew  no  Greek,  and, 
in  fact,  massacred  the  work  with  the  most  unscru- 
pulous ferocity.— Hannay,  Singleton  Fontenoy,  b.  i. 
ch.  viii. 

(See  also  under  Reviewing.) 

3.  Inspection  of  soldiers,  assembled  for  ex- 
amination as  to  their  appearance  and  skill. 

She  sees  him  now  in  sash  and  solitaire 
March  in  review  with  Milo's  strut  and  stare. 

Neville,  Imitation  of  Juvenal,  p.  70 :  1769. 
Reviewer,  s.     One  who  reviews. 

a.  As  an  examiner. 

This  rubrick,  being  the  same  that  we  have  in  king 
Edward's  second  Common  Prayer  Book,  may  per- 
haps have  slipt  into  the  present  book  through  the 
inadvertency  of  the  reviewers,  who  might  not  pro- 
bably just  then  consider,  that  custom  had  shifted 
the  place  for  the  performance  of  the  daily  service 
into  another  part  of  the  church.  —  Wheatly,  Ra- 
tional Illustration  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
ch.ii. 

b.  As  a  writer  in  a  review. 

The  Critical  reviewers,  I  believe,  often  review 
without  reading  the  books  through;  but  lay  hold  of 
a  topick.  and  write  chiefly  from  their  own  minds. 
The  Monthly  reviewers  are  duller  men,  and  are  glad 
to  read  the  books  through.— Johnson,  in  Boswell's 
Life,  1776. 

I  hate  his  review,  and  his  beir.g  a  reviewer. — 
C.  Lamb,  Letter  to  Bernard  Barton. 

(See  also  under  Reviewing.) 

Reviewing,  part.  adj. 
1.  Inspecting. 

The  reviewing  generals,  who  inspect  the  army 
twice  a  year,  have  been  selected  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  have  answered  the  important  trust  reposed 
in  them  in  the  most  laudable  manner. —  Sir  W. 
Draper,  in  Letters  ofjunius,  letter  ii. 

The  reports  of  reviewing  generals  comprehend 
only  a  few  regiments  in  England,  which,  as  they  are 
immediately  under  the  royal  inspection,  are  perhaps 
in  some  tolerable  order. — Ibid,  letter  iii. 
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2.  Looking  back. 

So  swift  he  flies,  that  his  reviewing  eye 
Has  lost  the  chasers,  and  his  ear  the  cry. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Cooper's  Hill. 

Reviewing',  verbal  abs.  System  of  reviews ; 
business  of  a  reviewer. 

Is  not  the  diseased  self-conscious  state  of  Literature 
disclosed  in  this  one  fact,  which  lies  so  near  us  here, 
the  prevalence  of  reviewing  7  . .  .  Your  reviewer  is  a 
mere  taster,  who  tastes,  and  says  by  the  evidence  of 
such  palate,  such  tongue,  as  he  has  got,  it  is  good,  it 
is  bad.  . .  .  Far  be  it  from  us  to  disparage  our  own 
craft,  whereby  we  have  our  living,  only  we  must 
note  these  things  s  that  reviewing  spreads  with 
strange  vigour ;  that  such  a  man  as  Byron  reckons 
the  reviewer  and  the  poet  equal ;  that  at  the  last 
Leipzig  fair,  there  was  advertised  a  review  of  re- 
views. By  and  by  it  will  be  found  that  all  literature 
has  become  one  boundless  self-devouring  review. — 
Carlyle,  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays,  Cha- 
racteristics. 

Revile,  v.  a.  Eeproach ;  vilify ;  treat  with 
contumely. 

Asked  for  their  pass  by  every  squib, 
That  list  at  will  them  to  revile  or  snib.         Spenser. 

I  read  in's  looks 

Matter  against  me ;  and  his  eye  reviled 
Me,  as  his  abject  object. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  i.  1 . 
She  still  beareth  him  an  invincible  hatred,  revileth 
him  to  his  face,  and  raileth  at  him  in  all  companies. 
— Swift. 

Revile,  s.  'Reproach  ;  contumely ;  exprobra- 
tion.  Rare. 

I  heard  thee  in  the  garden,  and  of  thy  voice 
Afraid,  being  naked,  hid  myself: ...  to  whom 
The  gracious  judge,  without  revile,  replied. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  116. 
I  have  gained  a  name  bestuck,  or,  as  I  may  say, 
bedecked  with  the  reproaches  and  reviles  of  this 
modest  confuter.— Id.,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

Revilementt  s.  Reproach ;  contumelious 
language. 

Scorns,  and  revilements,  that  hold  and  profane 
wretches  have  cast  upon  him. — Dr.  H.  More,  Mys- 
tery of  Godliness,  p.  217. 

Reviier.  *.  One  who  reviles ;  one  who  treats 
another  with  contumelious  terms. 

We  all  know,  that  in  private  or  personal  injuries, 
yea  in  publick  sufferings  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  his 
rule  and  example  teaches  us  to  be  so  far  from  a  readi- 
ness to  speak  evil,  as  not  to  answer  the  reviler  in  his 
language,  though  never  so  much  provoked. — Milton, 
Apology  for  Smectymnuus,  preface. 

The  bitterest  revilers  are  often  half-witted  people. 
— Dr.  H.  More,  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Reviling,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  reproaching ; 
act  of  using  contumelious  language. 

Fear  not  the  reproach  of  men,  neither  be  afraid  of 
their  revilings. — Isaiah,  li.  7. 

The  strife  of  the  proud  is  blood-shedding;  and 
their  revilings  are  grievous  to  the  ear.— Ecclesias- 
ticus,  xxvii.  15. 

He  will  have  thee  ready  to  endure  persecutions, 
revilings,  and  all  manner  of  slanders,  not  only  pa- 
tiently, but  also  cheerfully,  for  the  truth's  sake.— 
South,  Sermons,  iii.  165. 

Revilingiy.  adv.  In  a  reviling  manner; 
with  contumely. 

The  love  I  bear  to  the  civility  of  expression  will 
not  suffer  me  to  be  revilingly  broad. — Maine. 

Revince.  v.  a:    Prove.     Latinism,  rare. 

Which  being  done,  when  he  should  see  his  errour 
by  manifest  and  sound  testimonies  of  Scripture  re- 
vinced,  Luther  should  finde  no  favour  at  his  hands. 
— Fox,  Antes  and  Monuments  of  the  Church,  fol.  775. 
Henry  VIII.  (Rich.) 

Revirescence.  s.  [Lat.  viresco  =  I  begin  to 
grow  green ;  viridis  =  green.]  Growing 
green  (young)  again. 

A  serpent  represented  the  divine  nature  on  ac- 
count of  its  great  vigour  and  spirit,  its  long  age  and 
revirescence. — Bishop  Warburlon,  Divine  Legation, 
b.iv.  §iv.  (Rich.) 

Revisal.  s.     Review;  re-examination. 

The  revisal  of  these  letters  has  been  a  kind  of  ex- 
amination of  conscience  to  me  ;  so  fairly  and  faith- 
fully have  I  set  down  in  them  the  undisguised  state 
of  the  mind.— Pope. 

Revise,  v.  a.  fLat.  revisus.]  Review ; 
overlook. 

Lintot,  dull  rogue,  will   think  your  price  too 

much. — 
Not,  sir,  if  you  revise  it,  and  retouch. 

Pope,  Epistle  to  Arbutlmot. 

Revise,  s. 

I .  Review ;  re-examination. 

The  author  is  to  be  excused,  who  never,  in  regard 
to  his  eyes  and  other  impediments,  gives  himself  the 
trouble  of  corrections  and  revises. — Boyle. 
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2.  In  Printing.     Proof  of  a  corrected  sheet. 

His  sending  them  sheet  by  sheet  when  printed, 
and  surveying  the  revises.  —  Bishop  Fell,  Life  of 
Hammond. 

Reviser,  s.  [Fr.  reviseur  .~\    One  who  revises ; 
examiner ;  superintendent. 

The  author,  publisher,  or  reviser  of  that  volume. 
— Bishop  Kennel,  Letter  to  Hearne. 

The  revisers  of  this  version,  seemingly  aware  of 
this  impropriety,  have  put  into  the  margin,  Then 
began,  &o.  —  I'ilkington,  Remarks  upon  several 
Passages  of  Scripture,  p.  188. 

Revision,  s.  Re-examination  for  the  purpose 
of  further  correction. 

I  am  persuaded  the  stops  have  been  misplaced  in 
the  Hebrew  manuscripts,  by  the  Jewish  critics,  upon 
the  last  revision  of  the  text.— Bishop  Horsley,  Ser- 
mons, vol.  i.    (Rich.) 
Revisit,  v.  a.    [Fr.  revisiter ;   Lat.  revisito."] 

1.  Visit  again. 

Thee  I  revisit  safe, 

And  feel  thy  sovran  vital  lamp ;  but  thou 
Revisit'st  not  these  eyes,  that  roll  in  rain, 
To  find  thy  piercing  ray,  and  find  no  dawn. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,iu.  21, 
Let  the  pale  sire  revisit  Thebes,  and  bear 
These  pleasing  orders  to  the  tyrant's  ear. 

Pope,  Translation  oj  the  first  Book  of  the 
Thebaia  of  Statins. 

2.  Revise ;  review. 

They  [laws]  may  hereafter  be  not  only  better 
executed,  hut  also,  if  the  case  so  require,  be  revisited. 
— Abstract  of  Acts,  Canons,  &c.  temp.  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, preface. 

Revivalist,  s.     One  who  promotes  or  par- 
takes in  religious  revivals. 
Revival,  .v. 

1.  Recall  from  a  state  of  languor,  oblivion, 
or  obscurity  ;  recall  to  life. 

The  revival  of  learning  in  most  countries  appears 
to  have  owed  its  first  rise  to  translations.  —  T. 
Warton. 

2.  Religious  demonstration  to  indicate  the 
renewal  of  a  subsiding  zeal. 

Revive,  v.  n.  [Fr.  revivre;  Lat.  revivo.'] 

1.  Return  to  life. 

The  -Lord  heard  the  voice  of  Elijah,  and  the  soul 
of  the  child  came  into  him  again,  and  he  revived.— 
1  Kings,  xvii.  22. 

So  he  dies ; 

But  soon  revives :  death  over  him  no  power 
Shall  long  usurp.       Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  419. 

2.  Return  to  vigour  or  fame  ;  rise  from  lan- 
guor, oblivion,  or  obscurity. 

I  revive 
At  this  last  sight,  assured  that  man  shall  live. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  871. 
Revive,  v.  a. 

1.  Bring  to  life  again. 

Spot  more  delicious  than  those  gardens  feign'd 
Of  revived  Adonis.      Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  439, 

Those  bodies,  by  reason  of  whose  mortality  we 
died,  shall  be  revived. — Bishop  Pearson,  Exposition 
of  the  Creed,  art.  xi. 

2.  Raise  from  languor,  insensibility,  or  ob- 
livion. 

Noise  of  arms,  or  view  of  martial  guise, 
Might  not  revive  desire  of  knightly  exercise. 

Spenser. 

3.  Renew ;    recollect ;    bring    back    to   the 
memory. 

The  memory  is  the  power  to  revive  again  in  our 
minds  those  ideas,  which  after  imprinting  have  been 
laid  aside  out  of  sight. — Locke. 

The  mind  has  a  power  in  many  cases  to  revive 
perceptions,  which  it  has  once  had. — Id. 

4.  Quicken ;  rouse. 

I  should  revive  the  soldiers'  hearts ; 
Because  I  ever  found  them  as  myself. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iii.  2. 
Old  Egeus  only  could  revive  his  son, 
Who  various  changes  of  the  world  had  known. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  877. 

5.  Recomfort ;  restore  to  hope. 

Wilt  thou  draw  out  thy  anger  to  all  generations  ? 
Wilt  thou  not  revive  us  again,  that  thy  people  msy 
rejoice  in  thee?— Psalms,  Ixxxv.  6. 

6.  Bring  again  into  notice. 

He'll  use  me  as  he  does  my  betters, 
Publish  my  life,  my  will,  my  letters, 
Revive  the  libels  born  to  die, 
Which  Pope  must  bear  as  well  as  I. 

Swift,  On  the  Death  of  Dr.  Swift. 

7.  In   Chemistry.      Recover  from  a  mixed 
state. 

Reviver,  s. 

1.  That  which  invigorates  or  revives. 
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'Now,  Mr.  Tapley,'  said  Mark,  giving  himself  a 
tremendous  blow  in  the  chest  by  way  of  reviver, 
'just  you  attend  to  what  I've  got  to  say." — Dickens, 
Martin  Cliu::ltwit,  ch.  xxiii. 

2.  One  who  brings  again  into  notice,  or  re 
deems  from  neglect. 

The  authors  or  late  revivers  of  all  these  sects  or 
opinions  were  learned. — Milton,  OJ  True  Religion, 
Heresy,  &c. 

He  [bishop  Wilkins]  was  the  principal  reviver  of 
experimental  philosophy  at  Oxford. — Aubrey,  Anec- 
dotes, ii.  583. 

If  not  the  creator  of  Arthur  and  his  Knights  of 
the  Round  Table, Geoffrey  [of  Monmouth]  was  their 
reviver  from  almost  universal  oblivion  to  sudden 
and  universal  notoriety;  his  book,  published  pro- 
bably about  1 1 28,  and  dedicated  to  the  same  Earl  of 
(iloiirc.stcr  whom  Malmeslmry  chose  for  his  patron, 
obtained  immediately  the  most  wonderful  currency 
and  acceptance ;  and  from  the  date  of  its  appear- 
ance we  lind  a  new  inspiration,  derived  from  its 
pajres,  pervading  the  popular  literature  of  Europe. 
—Craik,  History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  85. 

Revivement.  s.     Revivification.     Hare. 

\Ve  have  the  sacred  Scriptures,  our  blessed 
Saviour,  his  apostles,  and  the  purer  primitive  times, 
and  the  late  Reformation,  or  revivement  rather,  all 
on  our  side.— Felltliam,  Letters,  letter  xvii.  (Ord 
MS.) 

Reviving-,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  recomforting 
or  restoring  to  hope. 

God  . . .  lighten  our  eyes,  and  give  us  a  little  reviv- 
i*g  in  our  bondage.— Ezra,  ix.  8. 

They  who  are  too  scrupulous,  and  dejected  of 
•pint,  might  be  often  strengthened  with  wise  conso- 
lations and  revivings. — Hilton,  Apology  for  Smec- 
tymnwis,  §  I. 

Revivincate.  v.  a.     Recall  to  life. 

Revivification,  s.     Act  of  recalling  to  life. 

The  resurrection  or  revivification  (for  the  word 
signifies  no  more  than  so)  is  common  to  both. — Dr. 
H.  More,  Mystery  of  Godliness,  p.  225 :  1663. 

As  long  as  an  infant  is  in  the  womb  of  its  parent 
so  long  are  these  medicines  of  revivification  in  pre- 
parin  s.— Spectator. 

Coleridge  says  it  was  evidsnt  from  his  letters  that 
Luther  had  great  irritability  of  the  nervous  system, 
the  common  effect  of  indigestion  in  men  of  seden- 
tary habits,  who  are  at  the  same  time  intense 
thinkers,  and  this  irritability,  added  to  a  revivijica- 
tion  of  the  impressions  made  upon  him  in  early  life, 
and  fostered  by  the  theological  system  of  his  man- 
hood, is  abundantly  sufficient  to  explain  all  his  ap- 
paritions and  nightly  combats  with  evil  spirits. — 
Dr.  Forltcs  Winslow,  Obscure  Diseases  of  the  Brain 
and  Mind,  ch.  vi, 
Revivify,  v.  a.  Recall  to  life. 

That  the  gross  matter  which  they  saw,  laid  in  the 
grave  and  turned  to  corruption,  or  burnt  into  ashes 
and  blown  away  by  the  air,  should  ever  be  raised, 
or  collected  again,  and  revivified;  of  this  the  most 
speculative  among  them  had  no  conception.— Stack- 
house,  History  of  the  Bible,  p.  xii. 

Reviviscence.  *.  Renewal  of  life  ;  renewal 
of  existence. 

Neither  will  the  life  of  the  soul  alone  continuing 
amount  to  the  reviviscence  of  the  whole  man.  — 
Bishop  Pearson,  Exposition  of  the  Creed,  art.  xi. 

Scripture  makes  mention  of  a  restitution  and 
reeiviscency  of  all  things  at  the  end  of  the  world. — 
Burnet. 

The  stoicks  asserted  a  conflagration  and  revivis- 
cence of  the  world. —  Whitby,  On  the  New  Testa- 
ment, vol.  i.  p.  725. 

There  is  a  constant  round  of  things  ;  a  death,  and 
reviviscence  in  nature. — Ellis,  Knowledge  of  Divine 
Things,  p.  347. 

Revlviscency.  *.     Reviviscence. 

The  same  articles  of  religion,  with  some  alter- 
ations, in  the  reviviscency  of  the  Reformation,  in 
the  days  of  queen  Elizabeth,  were  again  ratified  by 
the  authority  of  the  queen,  and  of  the  clergy. — 
Bishop  Pearson,  No  Necessity  of  Reforming  the 
Church  of  England,  p.  20 :  1660. 

Reviviscent.  adj.  Having  a  tendency  to 
revive.  Rare. 

The  poet,  accordingly,  begins  with  representing 
the  reviviscent  plants  emerging,  as  soon  as  genial 
showers  have  softened  the  ground,  in  numbers 
beyond  the  power  of  botanists  to  reckon  up  their 
tribes.— Aikin,  Essay  on  Thomson's  Seasons.  (Ord 
MS.) 

Revocable,  adj.  [Lat.  revocabilis.~\  Capa- 
ble of  being  recalled  or  repealed. 

Howsoever  you  shew  bitterness,  do  not  act  any 
thing  that  is  not  revocable. — Bacon,  Essays. 

If  that  were  not  performed,  the  covenant  became 
broke  and  revocable. — Milton,  Colasterion. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  the  Lombard  laws  . . . 
and  the  general  tenour  of  ancient  records  . . .  oppose 
benefices  to  propriety  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  former  were  revocable  at  pleasure. — llallam, 
View  of  the  State  of  Europe  (luring  the  Middle 
Ages,  pt.  i.  ch.  ii. 
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Revocate.  v.  a.  Recall ;  call  back. 

His  successor,  by  order,  nullifies 
Many  his  patents,  ami  did  revocate 
And  reassiime  Ins  liberalities. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars  of  York  and  Lancaster. 
Revocation.  *.    [Fr. ;  Lat.  revocatio,  -OHI'S.] 

1.  Act  of  recalling. 

One,  that  saw  the  people  bent  for  the  revocation 
of  Calvin,  gave  him  notice  of  their  affection.— 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

2.  State  of  being  recalled. 

Elaiana's  king  commanded  Chenandra  to  tell  him 
that  he  had  received  advice  of  his  revocation, — 
Howell,  Vocall  Forrest. 

3.  Repeal ;  reversal. 

A  law  may  cease  to  be  in  force,  without  an  ex- 
press revocation  of  the  lawgiver. —  White. 

If  a  grii  yanee  be  inflicted  on  a  person,  he  may 
appeal;  it  is  not  necessary  to  pray  a  revocation  of 
such  a  Krievance.— Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 
Revocatory.  adj.     Revoking  ;  recalling. 

He  granted  writs  to  both  parties,  with  revocatory 
letters  one  upon  another,  sometimes  to  the  number 
of  six  or  seven. —  World  of  Wonders,  p.  137  : 1608. 
Revoke,  v.  a.     [Fr.  revoquer ;  Lat.  revoco.~\ 

1.  Repeal ;  reverse. 

\Vhat  reason  is  there,  but  that  those  grants  and 
privileges  should  be  revolced,  or  reduced  to  the  first 
intention  ? — Spenser. 

When  we  abrogate  a  law  as  being  ill  made,  the 
whole  cause  for  which  it  was  made  still  remaining, 
do  we  not  herein  revoke  our  very  own  deed,  and 
upbraid  ourselves  with  folly,  yea,  all  that  were 
makers  of  it  with  oversight  and  error  1— Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Politu. 

Without  my  Aurengzebe  I  cannot  live; 
Revoke  his  doom,  or  else  my  sentence  give. 

Dryden,  Aurengeebe,  iii.  1. 

2.  Check ;  repress. 

She  strove  their  sudden  rages  to  revoke, 
That  at  the  last  suppressing  fury  mad, 
They  'gan  abstain.  Spenser. 

3.  Draw  back. 

Shame  were  to  revoke, 
The  forward  footing  for  an  hidden  shade.    Spenser. 

Seas  are  troubled,  when  they  do  revoke 
Their  flowing  waves  into  themselves  again. 

Sir  J.  Davies. 

Revoke.  *.     In  Whist,     Act  of  renouncing 

at  cards. 

Revokement.   *.     Revocation ;  repeal ;  re- 
call.    Rare. 

Let  it  be  noised, 

That  through  our  intercession,  this  revokement 
And  pardon  comes.      Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  i.  2. 

Revolt,  v.  n.     [Fr.  revolter ;  Ital.  rivoltareJ] 

1.  Fall  off  from  one  another. 

This  people   hath  a  revolting  and  a  rebellious 
heart. — Jeremiah,  v.  23. 
All  will  revolt  from  me  and  turn  to  him. 

Sh  ikespear,.Henry  VI.  Part  III.  i.  1. 
Our  discontented  counties  do  revolt, 
Our  people  quarrel  with  obedience. 

Id.,  King  John,  v.  1. 

2.  Change.     Rare. 

You  are  already  love's  firm  votary, 
And  cannot  soon  revolt  and  change  your  mind. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  2. 
Revolt,  v.  a.     Turn  back. 

As  a  thunderbolt 

Perceth  the  yielding  ayre,  and  doth  displace 
The  soring  clouds  into  sad  showres  ymolt : 
So  to  her  yold  the  flames,  and  did  their  force  revolt. 
Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iii.  11, 25. 
So  bold  an  assertion  hath  revolted  the  more  expe- 
rienced  criticks.  —  Bishop    Warburton,   Sermons, 
xxi.  n. 

This  abominable  medley  is  made  rather  to  revolt 
young  and  ingenuous  minds.— Burke,  Letter  on  a 
Regicide  Peace. 

The  Calasseros,  obstinate  as  their  mules,  accord  to 
you  in  nothing,  but  in  admitting  indiscriminately  a 
load  of  baggage  that  would  almost  revolt  a  waggon ; 
and  this  is  indispensable,  as  you  must  carry  beds, 
provisions,  cooking  vessels. — Cumberland,  Memoirs 
of  Himself. 
Revolt,  s. 

1 .  Desertion  ;  change  of  sides. 

He  was  greatly  strengthened,  and  the  enemy  as 
much  enfeebled  by  daily  revolts.— Sir  W.  Raleigh, 
History  of  the  World. 

If  all  our  levies  are  made  in  Scotland  or  Ireland, 
may  not  these  two  parts  of  the  monarchy  be  too 
powerful  for  the  rest  in  case  of  a  revolt  l—Addison, 
State  of  the  War. 

2.  Revolter  ;  one  who  changes  sides.   Rare. 

You  ingrate  revolts, 

You  bloody  Neros,  ripping  up  the  womb 
Of  your  dear  mother  England. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  v.  2. 

3.  Gross  departure  from  duty. 
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Your  daughter  hath  made  a  gross  revolt; 
Tying  her  duty,  beauty,  wit,  and  fortunes 
To  an  extravagant  and  wheeling  stranger. 

S/takespear,  Othello,  i.  1. 

Revolted,  part.  adj.  Having  swerved  from 
duty. 

Thou  single  hast  maintain'd 
Against  revolted  multitudes  the  cause 
Of  truth.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  80. 

Germany  assented  to  his  just  revenge  against  his 
revolted  son  Conrad. — Milman,  History  of  Latin 
Christianity,  b.  viii.  ell.  i. 

Revolter.  s.  One  who  revolts ;  who  changes 
sides  ;  deserter  ;  renegade. 

Fair  honour  that  thou  dost  thy  God,  in  trusting 
He  will  accept  thee  to  defend  his  cause, 
A  murderer,  a  revolter,  and  a  robber. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  1178. 
He  was  not  a  revolter  from  the  truth,  which  he 
had  once  embraced.— Bishop  Atterbury,  Sermons. 

Those  who  are  negligent  or  revolters  shall  perish. 
— Swift. 

Revoluble.  adj.     Capable  of  revolving. 

Us,  then,  to  whom  the  thrice  three  year 
Has  filled  his  revoluble  orbs,  since  our  arrival  here 
I  blame  not  to  wish  home  much  more. 

Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Iliad,  b.  ii.  (Rich.) 
Revolution,  s.     [Fr.] 

1 .  Course  of  anything  which  returns  to  the 
point  at  which  it  began  to  move. 

They  will  be  taught  the  diurnal  revolution  of  the 
heavens.—  Watts. 

•2.  Space  measured  by  some  revolution. 

At  certain  revolutions  all  the  damn'd 
Are  brought,  and  feel  by  turns  the  bitter  change. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost.  ii.  597. 

Meteors  have  no  more  time  allowed  them  for  their 
mounting,  than  the  short  revolution  of  a  day.— 
Dryden.. 

The  Persian  wept  over  his  army,  that  within  the 
revolution  of  a  single  age,  not  a  man  would  be  left 
alive.— Archbishop  Wake. 

3.  Rotation  ;  circular  motion. 

On  their  orbs  impose 
Such  restless  revolution,  d;iy  by  day 
Repeated.  Hilton,  Paradise  Lost.  viii.  30. 

4.  Motion  backward. 

Fear 

Comes  thundering  back  with  dreadful  revolution 
On  my  defenceless  head. 

Hilton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  813. 

5.  Change  in  the  state  of  a  government  or 
country :  (it  is  used  among  us  ear*  ikoxvi; 
for  the  change  produced  by  the  admission 
of  king  William  and  queen  Mary). 

The  late  revolution,  justified  by  its  necessity  and 
the  good  it  had  produced,  will  be  a  lasting  answer. 
— Davenant. 
Used  adjectivally. 

She  shewed  her  zeal  for  revolution  principles. — 
Addison,  Freeholder,  no.  5:5.  (Ord  MS.) 

The  election  generally  fell  upon  men  of  revolution 
principles.— Smollett,  History  of  England,  i.  303. 
(Ord  MS.) 

6.  Change  or  alteration  of  system. 

The  ability,  the  industry,  and  the  strict  upright- 
ness of  the  great  philosopher  speedily  produced  a 
complete  revolution  throughout  the  department 
which  was  under  his  direction. — Hacaulay,  History 
of  England,  cluxxii. 

Revolutionary,  adj.  Originating  in  a  revo- 
lution :  (a  word  formed  from  the  French  de- 
mocratical  revolution,  and  usually  coupled 
with  the  most  execrable  actions). 

The  form  of  that  monster  in  politics,  of  which,  as 
the  very  notion  involves  a  contradiction  of  ideas,  the 
name  cannot  be  expressed  without  a  contradiction 
in  terms,  'a  revolutionary  government  I'  — Lord 
Homington,  Speech  in  the  House  of  Commons :  1794. 
Everything  we  hear  from  them  [the  French]  is 
new,  ai  id,  to  use  a  phrase  of  their  own,  revolutionary ; 
everything  supposes  a  total  revolution  in  all  the 
principles  of  reason,  prudence,  and  moral  feeling.— 
Burke,  Letter  on  a  Regicide  Peace. 
Revolutloner.  ».  Revolutionist. 

The  people  were  divided  into  three  parties,  namely, 
the  Williamites,  the  Jacobites,  and  the  discontented 
revolutioners.— Smollett,  History  of  England,  b.  i. 
ch.  iv.  (Ord  MS.) 

Revolutionist,  .v.  Favourer  of  a  revolution 
or  of  revolutions  in  general. 

If  all  revolutionists  were  not  proof  against  all 
caution,  I  should  recommend  it  to  their  considera- 
tion, that  no  persons  were  ever  known  in  history, 
either  sacred  or  profane,  to  vex  the  sepulchre.— 
Burke. 

The  first  revolutionists  of  Holland  incurred  the 
contemptuous  name  of '  Lea  Gueux,'  or  the  Beggars. 
— /.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of  Literature,  Political 
Nicknames. 
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Revolutive.  adj.  Rolling,  turning  back  ; 
reverting ;  recurring :  (in  extract,  ?  active, 
i.e.  turning  over). 

Thus  from  being  a  most  pure,  omnipotent,  and 
incomprehensible  spiritual  essence,  (and  by  being  so 
concerned  with  the  inquisitive  and  revolutive  soul  of 
man)  he  is  hereby  degraded,  and  brought  down  into 
the.scale  of  the  sinful,  weak,  corruptible  creature.— 
Felltham,  Letters,  letter  xvii.  (Ord  MS.) 

Revolve,  v.  n.     [Lat.  revolvo.'] 

1.  Roll  in  a  circle  ;  perform  a  revolution. 

They  do  not  revolve  about  any  common  centre. — 
Cheyne. 

If  the  earth  revolve  thus,  each  house  near  the 
equator  must  move  a  thousand  miles  an  hour. — 
Watts,  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

2.  Fall  back ;  return. 

To  terms  of  this  height  he  revolved :  and  of  the 
same  complexion  are  his  letters  to  your  majesty. — 
Sir  H.  Wotton,  Remains,  p.  291. 

On  the  desertion  of  an  appeal,  the  jurisdiction 
does,  ipso  jure,  revolve  to  the  judge  a  quo. — Ayliffe, 
Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 
Revolve,  v.  a. 

1.  Roll  anything  round. 

Then  in  the  East  her  turn  she  shines, 
Revolved  on  heaven's  great  axis. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  381. 

2.  Consider  ;  meditate  on. 

You  may  revolve  what  tales  I  told  you, 
Of  courts,  of  princes,  of  the  tricks  of  war. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  iii.  8. 

Revolvency.  «.     Constant  revolution. 
Its  own  revolvency  upholds  the  world. 

Cowper,  Task. 

Revdlver.  s.  Fire-arm,  generally  pistol, 
with  a  revolving  lock  or  barrel. 

After  the  delivery  of  this  caution,  Mr.  Chollop  de- 
parted ;  with  Ripper,  Tickler,  and  the  revolvers,  all 
ready  for  action  on  the  shortest  notice.— Dickens, 
Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xxxiii. 

Revolving,   part.   adj.      Rolling;    turning 

round. 

Each  revolving  year, 

The  teeming  ewes  a  triple  offspring  bear.      _    Pope. 
He  usually  carried  a  brace  of  revolving  pistols  in 
his  coat  pocket,  with  seven  barrels  a-piece.— Dickens, 
Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xxxiii. 

Revomit.  v.  a.     Vomit ;  vomit  again. 

They  might  cast  it  up,  and  take  more  vomiting 
and  revomiting  what  they  drink.— Hakewill,  Apo- 
logy. 

Revulse,  v.  a.  [Lat.  revulsus,  pass.  part,  of 
revello  (vello  =  I  pull,  pluck,  tear,  rip); 
revulsio,  -onisJ]  Pluck ;  pull  back ;  affect 
by  revulsion.  Rare. 

Nothing  is  so  effectual  as  frequent  vomits  to  with- 
draw and  revulse  the  peccant  humours  from  the 
relaxed    bowels.— Cheyne,  Natural  Method.     (Ord 
MS.) 
Revulsion.  s. 

1.  Act  of  revelling  or  drawing  humours  from 
a  remote  part  of  the  body. 

There  is  a  way  of  revulsion  to  let  blood  in  an  ad- 
verse part. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  His- 
tory. 

I  had  heard  of  some  strange  cures  of  frenzies,  by 
casual  applications  of  fire  to  the  lower  parts,  which 
seems  reasonable  enough,  by  the  violent  revulsion  it 
may  make  of  humours  from  the  head. — Sir  W.  Tern- 
file,  Miscellanies. 

Derivation  differs  from  revulsion  only  in  the  mea- 
sure of  the  distance,  and  the  force  of  medicines  used : 
if  we  draw  it  to  some  very  remote  or  contrary  part, 
we  call  it  revulsion  ;  if  only  to  some  neighbouring 
place,  and  by  gentle  means,  we  call  it  derivation.— 
Wiseman,  Surgery. 

To  denote  the  mode  of  cure,  by  stimulating  dis- 
tant parts,  the  terms  counter-irritation,  derivation, 
and  revulsion,  are  employed. — Sir  T.  Watson,  Lec- 
tures on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine, 
lect.  z. 

2.  Act  of  withholding  or  drawing  back. 

There  is  no  excuse  to  forget  what  every  thing 
prompts  unto  us. ...  To  run  on  in  despite  of  the  re- 
vulsions and  pullbacks  of  such  remoras,  aggravates 
our  transgressions.  —  Sir  T.  Browne,  Christian 
Morals,  iii.  10. 
Revulsive.  5. 

1.  Revulsion,  in  its  medical  sense. 

His  flux  of  blood  breaking  forth  again  with  greater 
violence  than  it  had  done  before,  was  not  to  be 
stopped  by  outward  applications,  nor  the  revulsives 
of  any  kind,  not  of  its  own,  the  opening  of  a  vein, 
first  in  the  arm,  and  afler  in  the  foot. — Bishop  Fell, 
Life  of  Hammond,  §  3. 

2.  That  which  has  the  power  of  subducting 
or  withdrawing. 
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The  most  powerful  revulsive  of  his  danger.— Dr. 
H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety,  p.  263. 

In  his  sicknesses  he  never  intermitted  study,  but 
rather  reinforced  it  then  as  the  most  appropriate 
revulsive  and  diversion  of  pain. — Jiishop  Fell,  Life 
of  Hammond,  §  2. 

Revulsive,  adj.  Having  the  power  of  re- 
vulsion. 

Revyin?.  verbal  abs.  Capping,  by  a  higher 
stake,  an  opponent  who  vies.  See  Re  vie 
and  Vie. 

We  must  not  permit  vying  and  revying  upon  one 
another.— Chief  Justice,  in  the  Trial  of  the  Seven 
Bishops. 

Rew.  s.  [A.S.  reewa ;  German,  reihe.'}  Row : 
(the  latter  being  now  the  commoner  form). 

The  goddesse  with  her  crew, . . . 
Sitting  beside  a  fountaine  in  a  rew. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Rewy.  adj.     Run  in  rews  or  wrinkles. 

From  whence  come  these  inconveniences,  that  the 
cloth  which  is  made  of  such  disproportioned  stuffe 
doth  render  it  uneven,  cockly,  pursy,  and  rewy. — 
Golden  Fleece :  1657.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Reward,  v.  a. 

1.  Give  in  return. 

Thou  hast  rewarded  me  good,  whereas  I  hare  re- 
warded thee  evil. — 1  Samuel,  xxiv.  17. 
They  rewarded  me  evil  for  good.— Psalms,  xxv.  12. 

2.  Repay ;  recompense  for  something  good. 

God  rewards  those  that  have  made  use  of  the 
single  talent,  that  lowest  proportion  of  grace,  which 
he  is  pleased  to  give :  and  the  method  of  his  re- 
warding is  by  giving  them  more  tsrace.—Hammond. 

To  judge  the  unfaithful  dead,  but  to  reward 
His  faithful,  and  receive  them  into  bliss. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  461. 

There  is  no  more  reason  to  reward  a  man  for  be- 
lieving that  four  is  more  than  three,  than  for  being 
hungry  or  sleepy ;  because  these  things  do  not  pro- 
ceed from  choice,  but  from  natural  necessity.  A 
man  must  do  so,  nor  can  he  do  otherwise.— Bishop 
Wilkins. 

This  munificence  on  the  part  of  a  prince  who  was 
little  in  the  habit  of  rewarding  literary  merit,  and 
whose  whole  soul  was  devoted  to  the  interests  of  his 
church,  raises  in  us  a  surmise  which  Mr.  Leigh 
Hunt  will,  we  fear,  pronounce  very  uncharitable. — 
Macaulay,  Critical  and  Historical  Essays,  Comic 
Dramatists  of  the  Restoration. 
Reward,  s. 

1.  Recompense  given  for  good  performed. 

Rewards  and  punishments  do  always  presuppose 
something  willingly  done  well  or  ill ;  without  which 
respect,  though  we  may  sometimes  revive  good,  yet 
then  it  is  only  a  benefit,  and  not  a  reward.— Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

To  myself  I  owe  this  due  regard, 
Not  to  make  love  my  gift,  but  my  reward. 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperor,  i.  2. 

Men  have  consented  to  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  and  the  recompenses  of  another  world,  pro- 
mising to  themselves  some  rewards  of  virtue  after 
this  life. — Archbishop  Tillotson. 

2.  It  is  sometimes  used  with  a  mixture  of 
irony,  for  punishment  or  recompense  of 
evil. 

What  reward  shall  be  given  or  done  unto  thee, 
thou  false  tongue?  even  mighty  and  sharp  arrows, 
with  hot  burning  coals.— Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
Psalms,  cxx.  3. 

Rewardable.  adj.  Capable  of  being  re- 
warded ;  worthy  of  reward. 

Men's  actions  are  judged,  whether  in  their  own 
nature  reivardahle  or  punishable.— Hooker,  Ecclesi- 
astical Polity. 

The  action  that  is  but  indifferent,  and  without 
reward,  if  done  only  upon  our  own  choice,  is  an  act 
of  religion,  and  rewardable  by  God,  if  done  in  obe- 
dience to  our  superiors.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Rule  and 
Exercise  of  Holy  Living. 

Rewardableness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Rewardable;  worthiness  of  reward. 

What  can  be  the  praise  or  rewardableness  of 
doing  that  which  a  man  cannot  chuse  but  doP— • 
Goodman,  Winter  Evening  Conference,  pt.  ii. 

Rewarder.  s.  One  who,  that  which,  rewards ; 
one  who  recompenses. 

A  liberal  rewarder  of  his  friends. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  3. 
As  the  Supreme  Being  is  the  only  proper  judge 
of  our  perfections,  so  is  he  the  only  fit  rewarder  of 
them. — Addison. 

Ill  judges,  as  well  as  rewarders,  have  popular  as- 
semblies been,  of  those  who  best  deserved  from 
them.— Swift. 

Reword,  v.  a.     Repeat  in  the  same  words. 

Bring  ine  to  the  test, 

And  I  the  matter  will  reword;  which  madness 
Would  gambol  from.         Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 
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Rex,  in  Play  Rex.   Act  the  king  (Lat.  rear- 
king). 

As  those  that  in  their  porter's  strength 

Reposed  all  their  trust ; 
With  these  did  Hercules  play  rex, 

And,  leaving  Dis  for  dead, 
Not  one  escapes  his  deadly  hand 
That  dares  to  shew  his  head. 

Warner,  Albion's  England,  b.  i.  ch.  vi 

(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Rbabarbarate.  adj.    [see  Rhubarb.]    Im- 
pregnated or  tinctured  with  rhubarb. 

The  salt  humours  must  be  evacuated  by  the  sen- 
nate,  rhabarbarate,  and  sweet  manna  purgers,  with 
acids  added,  or  the  purging  waters.— Sir  J.  Flayer, 
Preternatural  State  of  the  animal  Humours. 
Rhabdology.    S.       [Gr.   pa/3SoQ  =  staff  + Xoyoj 
=  word,  principle,  calculation.]     See  ex- 
tract. 

Rhabdology  ...  in  arithmetic  [is]  a  name  gome- 
times  given  to  the  method  of  performing  the  two 
most  difficult  and  operose  rules,  viz.  multiplica- 
tion and  division,  by  the  two  easiest,  viz.  addition 
and  subtraction,  by  means  of  two  little  rods  or  l&i 
minse,  on  which  arc  inscribed  the  simple  nnuobers, 
and  which  are  to  be  shifted  according  to  certain 
rules.  These  rods  are  what  we  popularly  call  Na- 
pier's bones,  from  their  inventor,  a  Scottish  baron, 
who  likewise  invented  logarithms-.— Rees,  Cyclo- 

[Gr.  paQSoQ  =  Staff +  fiav- 

Divination  by  means  of 


Rhabdomancy.  s. 

Ttia  =  prophecy.] 
a  staff  or  wand. 


Of  peculiar  rhabdomancy  i»  that  which  is  used  in 
mineral  discoveries  with  a  forked  hazel,  commonly 
called  Moses's  rod,  which,  freely  held  forth,  will  stir 
and  play  if  any  mine  be  under  it.—  Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

St.  Jerome  makes  mention  of  this  kind  of  divina- 
tion in  his  commentary  on  Hosea,  iv.  12.  The  same 
he  finds  again  in  Ezekiel,  xxi.  21,  22.  If  it  be  the 
same  kind  of  divination  that  is  mentioned  in  the 
two  passages,  rhabdomancy  must  have  been  also  the 
same  superstition  with  belomancy  [divination  by 
arrows],  .  .  .  This  however  is  certain  ;  the  instru- 
ments of  divination  mentioned  by  Hosea  are  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  Ezekiel.—  .Bees,  Cyclopedia. 

We  find  rabdomancy  (sic)  a  popular  form  of  divi- 
nation among  the  Greeks,  and  also  among  the  Ro- 
mans. .  .  .  According  to  Vetranius  Maurus,  Varro 
left  a  satire  on  the  '  Virgula  divina.'  .  .  .  Tacitus  tells 
us  that  the  Germans  practised  some  sort  of  divina- 
tion by  means  of  rods.  .  .  .  The  fourteenth  laws  of 
the  Fnsons  ordered  that  the  discovery  of  murders 
should  be  made  by  means  of  divining  rods  used  in 
church  ----  Basil  Valentine  .  .  .  says  that  there  are 
seven  names  by  which  this  rod  is  known.  .  .  .  The 
names  are  Divine  Rod,  Shining  Rod,  Leaping  Rod, 
Transcendent  Rod,  Trembling  Rod,  Dipping  Rod, 
Superior  Rod.  —  Baring-Gould,  Curious  Myths  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  First  Series,  The  Divining  Rod. 
Rhadamantine.  adj.  Just,  severe,  as  a 
judgment  of  Rhadamanthus,  one  of  the 
three  judges  of  Hades. 

If  you  are  guilty  or  suspected  ofguilt.it  will  go  ill 
with  you  here.  Francia's  arrest,  carried  by  a  gre- 
nadier, arrives  ;  you  are  in  strait  prison  ;  you  are  in 
Francia's  bodily  presence  ;  those  sharp  St.  Dominic 
eyes,  that  diabolic  intellect,  prying  into  you,  probing, 
cross-questioning  you,  till  the  secret  cannot  be  hid; 
till  the  three  ball-cartridges  are  handed  to  a  sentry; 
—  and  your  doom  is  Rhadamantine.  —  Carlyle,  Cri- 
tical and  Miscellaneous  Essays,  Dr.  Francia. 
Rhapsode,  s.  [Gr.  pa\//yoot.]  Rhapsodist. 

From  the  remarkable  description  given  by  He- 
rodotus of  the  expulsion  of  the  rhapsodes  from 
Sicyon  by  the  despot  Cleisthenes  in  the  time  of 
Solon  (about  B.C.  680),  we  may  form  a  provable 
judgment  that  the  Tnebais  and  the  Epigoni  were 
then  rhapsodized  at  Sicyon  as  Homeric  productions. 
.  .  .  Taking  in  conjunction  all  the  points  of  this  very 
curious  tale,  I  venture  to  think  that  the  rhapsodes 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  Cleisthenes  by  reciting, 
not  the  Homeric  Iliad,  but  the  Homeric  Tnebais 
and  Epigoni.—  Grote,  History  of  Greece,  pt.  i.  ch. 
xxi.  and  note. 

Rhapsodical,  adj.     [see  Rhapsody.]    Un- 
connected. 

See  Dr.  Heylin's  confutation  of  Fuller's  rhapso- 
dical stories  of  the   church  of  England.—  Deem 
Martin,  Letters,  p.  17  :  1662. 
Rbapsodist.  s. 

1  .  One  who  composes,  recites,  or  sings,  rhap- 
sodies. 

Select  ballads  in  the  old  Scottish  dialect  are  also 
interspersed  among  those  of  our  ancient  English 
minstrels  ;  and  the  artless  productions  of  these  old 
rhapsodists  are  occasionally  confronted  with  speci- 
mens of  the  composition  of  contemporary  poets  of  a 
higher  class.—  B  ishop  Percy,  Reliques  of  Ancient 
Poetry,  preface. 

Ossian  and  Homer,  though  both  of  the  profession 
of  rhapsodists,  are  thought  to  be  very  unlike.-— 
Tyers,  On  Pope,  p.  38. 
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A  few  seasons  ago,  there  was  an  Italian  rhapsodist 
in  London ;  who,  as  I  am  told,  made  excellent  ex- 
tempore verses  on  every  subject  that  was  proposed 
to  \\\m.—Tj/ers,  On,  Pope,  p. 65, 

The  public  recital  of  the  poems  appears  to  have 
prevailed  throughout  Greece  from  a  remote  period. 
The  place  with  which  tradition  first  connects  it  is 
Chios,  an  island  advancing  special  claims  to  be  con- 
sidered the  birthplace  of  Homer. . . .  The  first  public 
honours  awarded  them  in  Sparta  are  dated  by  the 
best  authorities  from  the  age  of  Lyourgus. , . .  The 
original  und  primary  import  of  the  title  Rhapsodist, 
familiarly  borne  by  the  performers  in  these  solem- 
nities, is  obscure.  The  generally  received  etymology 
is  that  which  characterises  them  as  Stitchers  or 
Botchers  of  poem.  The  allusion  here  is  partly  to 
the  irregularities  of  which  they  were  guilty,  by  dis- 
turbing the  proper  order  of  the  text  in  their  re- 
cital ;  partly  to  the  imputed  interpolation  of  matter 
from  their  own  stores ;  partly,  perhaps  chiefly,  to 
their  habit  of  prefixing  or  subjoining  to  the  original 
poems,  or  parts  of  poems,  dedicatory  prologues  or 
epilogues  in  honour  of  the  deities  with  whose  fes- 
tivals such  public  performances  were  connected. 
Others  derive  the  name  from  the  staff  or  wand  of 
office  (rhabdos,  rhapis),  which  distinguished  the 
professional  reciter  of  later  times  from  the  original 
poet;  while  the  latter  sang, solely  or  chiefly,  his  own 
compositions,  to  the  accompaniment  of  his  lyre;  the 
rhapsodist  rehearsed  the  poems  of  others. . . .  What- 
ever degree  of  value  may  be  attached  to  the  services 
of  this  fraternity,  a  certain  degree  of  sarcasm  seems 
...  to  have  been  connected  with  their  name.  From 
it  derives  that  of  rhapsody,  originally  applied  to  the 
portions  of  the  poem  habitually  allotted  to  different 
performers  in  the  order  of  recital,  afterwards  trans- 
ferred to  the  twenty-four  books,  or  cantos,  into 
which  each  work  was  permanently  divided  by  the 
Alexandrian  grammarians. — Mure,  Critical  History 
Of  the  Language  and  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece, 
b.  ii.  ch.  ii.  §  5. 

The  mention  of  rhapsodists  leads  us  to  consider  the 
circumstance  from  whence  that  name  is  derived, 
and  from  which  alone  we  can  collect  a  clear  and 
lively  idea  of  epic  poetry,  viz.  the  manner  in  which 
these  compositions  were  delivered.  Homer  every- 
where applies  the  term  aoiSj  to  the  delivery  of 
poems,  whilst  <?JIT)  merely  denotes  the  every-day  con- 
versation of  common  life;  on  the  other  hand,  later 
authors,  from  Pindar  downwards,  use  the  term  Hmj 
frequently  to  designate  pootry,  and  especially  epic, 
in  contradistinction  to  lyric —  .In  later  times  . . . 
the  rhapsodies,  or  chaunters  of  epic  poetry,  are 
distinguished  from  the  . . .  singers  to  the  cithara. 
The  expression  pat^uSd?,  pcuj«j>6<:u',  signifies  nothing 
more  than  the  peculiar  method  of  epic  recitation. — 
Donaldson,  Translation  of  K.  O.  Muller's  History 
of  the  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece,  ch.  iv.  §  3. 

If  the  composition  of  the  Homeric  poems  may  be 
explained  without  the  aid  of  writing,  by  breaking 
them  up  into  smaller  parts,  the  mode  in  which  they 
were  transmitted  is  not  accounted  for.  A  poem 
which  might  not  be  too  long  for  the  author  himself 
to  retain  in  his  memory  without  any  artificial  help, 
might  stiil  be  of  such  length,  that  no  common  lis- 
tener could  hope  to  make  himself  master  of  the 
whole,  after  any  number  of  recitations,  unless  they 
were  laboriously  adapted  by  the  author  to  this  spe- 
cific purpose.  But  who  can  imagine  a  Homer  so 
employed?  This,  however,  it  has  been  thought  was 
the  occasion  which  called  forth  the  astonishing 
powers  of  the  rhapsodists,  a  class  of  persons,  who, 
though  endowed  with  some  poetical  invention,  pos- 
sessed a  much  more  extraordinary  tenacity  of  me- 
mory, which  enabled  them,  after  a  few  hearings, 
accurately  to  remember  many  hundreds  of  versus. — 
Bishop  Thirlwall,  History  of  Greece,  ch.  vi. 

2.  One  who  writes  without  regular  depen- 
dence of  one  part  upon  another. 

Ask  our  rhapsodist,  if  you  have  nothing  but  the 
excellence  and  loveliness  of  virtue  to  preach,  and  no 
future  rewards  and  punishments,  how  many  vicious 
wretches  will  you  ever  reclaim?—  Watts,  Improve- 
ment of  the  Mind. 

Rhapsodize,  v.  a.     Deliver  as  a  rhapsody. 

(For  example  see  under  Rhapsode.) 
Rhapsodomancy.  ,v.      [Gr.  pa-fajSia  +  fiavrtta 
=  prophecy.]      Divination    by    means   of 
verses. 

There  were  various  methods  of  practising  this 
rhapsodomancy.  Sometimes  they  wrote  several 
verses  or  sentences  of  a  poet  on  so  many  pieces  of 
wood,  paper,  or  the  like ;  threw  them  together  in 
an  urn,  and  drew  out  one. . . .  Sometimes  they  cast 
dice  on  a  table  on  which  verses  were  written  ;  and 
that  on  which  the  dice  lodged  contained  the  predic- 
tion. A  third  manner  was  by  opening  a  book,  and 
pitching  on  some  verse  at  first  sight.  This  method 
they  afterwards  called  the  Sortes  Praenestinse,  and 
afterwards,  according  to  the  poet  thus  made  use  of, 
Sortes  Homeric®,  Sortes  Virgilianse,  &c.—Rees,  Cy- 
clopaedia. 

Rhapsody,  s.  [Gr.  pa^ifiSla,"]  This  is  the 
Greek  title  of  each  book  of  the  Homeric 
poems  ;  thus,  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad  is 
'iVn^itf/a  A.  The  usual  analysis  of  the  word 
is  {>dirrw  =  I  sew  or  stitch  +  <fio>)  =  song,  ode. 
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The  Rhapsody  was  the  song  of  a  llhupsod- 
ist,  or  Rhapsode  (pm^doc) ;  and  a  long 
poem  sung  piecemeal,  the  different  parts  by 
different  singers,  was  rhapsodized.  But  by 
changing  the  process,  a  series  of  rhapsodies 
might  be  made  into  a  long  poem.  The 
word  is  important  hi  historical  Homeric 
criticism. 

1.  Composer  of  rhapsodies. 

Homer  wrote  a  sequel  of  songs  and  rhapsodies,  to 
be  sung  by  himself  for  small  earnings  and  good 
cheer,  at  festivals  and  other  days  of  merriment ;  the 
llias  he  made  for  the  men,  and  the  Odysseis  for  the 
other  sex.  These  loose  songs  were  not  collected  to- 
gether in  the  Epic  form  till  Pisistratus's  time,  above 
five  hundred  years  after. — Bentley,  Phileleutlierus 
Lipsiensis,  §  7. 

2.  Any  number  of  parts   joined  together, 
without  necessary  dependence  or  natural 
connection. 

Such  a  deed,  as  sweet  religion  makes 
A  rhapsody  of  words.        Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

This  confusion  and  rhapsody  of  difficulties  was 
not  to  be  supposed  in  each  single  sinner.— Ham- 
mond. 

He  that  makes  no  reflections  on  what  he  reads, 
only  loads  his  mind  with  a  rhapsody  of  tales  fit  for 
the  entertainment  of  others. — Locke. 

The  words  slide  over  the  ears,  and  vanish  like  a 
rhapsody  of  evening  tales.—  Watts,  Improvement  of 
the  Mind. 

Selim  endeavoured  to  provoke  Ismail  to  change 
his  judicious  tactics  and  risk  a  battle,  by  sending 
him  more  letters, ...  in  which  he  taunted  the  Per- 
sian sovereign  with  cowardice. . . .  Ismail  replied  to 
the  homilies  and  rhapsodies  of  the  sultan  by  a  calm 
and  dignified  letter.— Sir  E.  Creasy,  History  of  tlie 
Ottoman  Turks,  vol.  i.  ch.  viii. 

Rhatany,  Rhatany-root.  ,v.  [Peruvian.] 
In  Medicine.  Root  of  certain  plants  of  the 
genus  Kramer'a. 

The  root ...  of  the  Crameria  triandra  ...  is  called 
rhatany,  a  substance  that  has  long  been  known  to 
the  manufacturers  of  port  wine. — Hooper,  Medical 
Dictionary. 

Rliatany-root  is  collected  for  medicinal  purposes 
after  the  rains. .  . .  The  bark  of  rhatany-root,  when 
chewed,  tastes  bitter,  astringent,  and  at  first  nau- 
seous. . . .  Rhatany-root  yields  its  properties  partly 
to  cold  and  partly  to  boiling  water. . . .  Rhatany- 
root,  digested  in  alcohol,  yields  a  deep,  reddish- 
brown  tincture,  which,  when  evaporated,  leaves  a 
deep  red  brittle  resin. — Thompson,  The  London  Dis- 
pensatory, by  Garrpd :  1852. 

This  plant  was  discovered  by  Ruiz  and  Pavon,  in 
1779,  in  South  America.  It  was  introduced  to  notice 
in  this  country,  as  a  medicine,  by  Dr.  Reece,  in  1808. 
In  1813,  Ruiz's  dissertation  on  it  appeared  in  an 
English  dress. . . .  Rhatany-root  is  brought  from 
Peru.  It  consists  of  numerous  woody,  cylindrical, 
long  branches,  varying  in  thickness  from  that  of  a 
writing-quill  upwards. .  . .  Foreign  or  South  Ame- 
rican extract  of  rhatany  is  occasionally  imported. 
. . .  Rhatany-root  is  adapted  to  all  those  cases  re- 
quiring the  employment  of  astringents. ...  It  is 
sometimes  used  as  a  tooth-powder  (as  with  equal 
parts  of  orris-root  and  charcoal).  —  Pereira,  Ele- 
ments ofMateria  Medica  and  Therapeutics:  1853. 

There  is  no  substance  more  highly  spoken  of  as  a 
remedy  for  internal  hemorrhages  by  foreigners,  and 
especially  the  French,  than  the  extract  of  rhatany- 
root,  the  Krameria  of  our  Pharmacopoeia. — Sir  T. 
Watson,  Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Physic,  lect.  Ixxx. 

Rhein -berry,  s.  [?  Lat.  rhamnus.~\  Buck- 
thorn. 

The  later  herbarists  call  it  in  Latine  Rhamnus 
solutivus. ...  It  is  termed  ...  in  English,  Laxative 
Rain,  Waythorne,  and  Buckthorne :  m  Low  Dutch 
they  call  the  fruit  or  berries  Rhijnberien,  that  is  as 
though  you  should  say  in  Latin  Baccse  Rhenante ; 
in  English,  rheinberries ;  in  French,  Nerprun. — 
Oerarde,  Herball,  p.  1338. 

Rhenish. .?.  Wine  from  the  grapes  grown  on 
the  Rhine. 

A  pestilence  on  him  for  a  mad  rogue !  he  poured  a 
flagon  of  Rhenish  on  my  head  once.— Shakespear, 
Hamlet,  v.  1. 
This  bell-mouth'd  goblet  makes  me  feel   quite 

Danish, 

Or  Dutch,  with  thirst— what,  ho,  a  flask  of  Rhenish. 
Byron,  Don  Juan. 

Rhetor,  s.    [Lat. ;  Gr.  pr/rwp.]    Rhetorician. 
Your  hearing,  what  is  it  but  as  of  a  rhetor  at  a 
desk,  to  commend  or  dislike  "i— Hammond,  Works, 
iv.  514. 

Senators  and  pretors, 
With  great  dictators,  used  to  apply  to  rhetors. 

Butler,  Remains. 

Rhetoric,  s.  [Gr.  p;;ropiic;;  ;  Fr.  rhetoriqueJ] 
Act  of  spe.iking  not  merely  with  pro- 
priety, but  with  art  and  elegance. 
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We  could  not  allow  him  an  orator  who  had  the 
best  thoughts,  and  who  knew  all  the  rules  of  rlie- 
torique,  if  he  had  not  acquired  the  art  of  using 
them.  —  Dryden,  Translation  of  Dufresnoy's  Art  vf 
Painting. 

Of  rhetoric  various  definjtions  have  been  given  by 
various  writers.  .  .  .  Jt  is  evident  that,  in  its  primary 
signification,  rhetoric  had  reference  to  public  speak- 
ing alone,  as  its  etymology  implies.  But  as  most  of 
the  rules  for  speaking  are  of  course  applicable  equally 
to  writing,  an  extension  of  the  term  naturally  took 
place.  ...  In  the  present  day,  however,  the  province 
of  rhetoric,  in  the  widest  application  that  would  be 
reckoned  admissible,  comprehends  '  all  composition 
in  prose  ;  '  in  the  narrowest  sense,  it  would  be  li- 
mited to  '  persuasive  speaking.'  I  propose  in  the 
present  work  to  adopt  a  middle  course  between 
these  two  extreme  points;  and  to  treat  of  'argu- 
mentative composition'  generally  and  exclusively; 
considering  rhetoric  (in  conformity  with  the  very 
just  and  philosophical  view  of  Aristotle)  as  an 
offshoot  from  logic.—  ArchbisJiap  Whately,  Elements 
of  Elietoric,  introduction,  §  1. 

Rhetorical,  adj.  Pertaining  to  rhetoric  ; 
oratorical  ;  figurative. 

The  apprehension  is  so  deeply  riveted  into  my 
mind,  that  rhetorical  flourishes  cannot  at  all  loosen 
it.—  Dr.  H.  More. 

Because  Brutus  and  Cassius  met  a  blackmore,  and 
Pompey  had  on  a  dark  garment  at  Pharsalia,  these 
were  presages  of  their  overthrow,  which  notwith- 
standing are  scarce  rhetorical  sequels;  concluding 
metaphors  from  realities,  and  from  conceptions 
metaphorical  inferring  realities  again.  —  Sir  T. 
Browne. 

The  subject  may  be  moral,  logical,  or  rhetorical, 
which  does  not  come  under  our  senses.—  Watts,  On 
the  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

Rhetorically,  adv.  In  a  rhetorical  manner  ; 
like  an  orator  ;  figuratively  ;  with  intent  to 
move  the  passions. 

My  lorde  hath  rhetoricallye  begunne  his  proposi- 
cion  to  winne  his  auditory.  —  Bale,  Yet  a  Course  at 
the  Romysshe  Foxe,  fol.  44.  b.  :  1543. 

You  shall  see  how  rhetorically  he  expostulates.  — 
Hammond,  Works,  iv.  485. 

He  who  obtains  what  he  has  been  rhetorically,  or 
importunately,  begging  for,  goes  away  really  a  con- 
queror. —  South,  Sermons,  ii.  137. 

Rhetoricate.   v.  n.     Play  the  orator.    Rare. 

'Twijl  be  much  more  seasonable  to  reform,  than 
apologize  or  rhetoricate  ;  .  .  .  not  to  suffer  themselves 
to  perish  in  the  midst  of  such  solicitations  to  be 
saved.  —  Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety, 
p.  49. 

When  some  Corinthians  were  puffed  up  by  reason 
of  a  faculty  which  they  had  of  rhetoricating  reli- 
giously, St.  Paul,  like  an  apostle,  tells  them,  that  he 
would  come  amongst  them,  and  know,  not  the  speech 
of  them  that  were  puffed  up,  but  the  power.—  Cud- 
worth,  Sermons,  p.  93. 

Rhetorication.  s.  Rhetorical  amplification. 
Rare. 

'  When  I  consider  your  wealth,  I  doe  admire  your 
wisdpme;  and  when  I  consider  your  wisdouie,  I  doe 
admire  your  wealth.'  It  was  a  two-handed  rhetori-^ 
cation,  but  the  citizens  tpoke  it  in  the  best  sense.  —  ' 
Aubrey,  Anecdotes,  vol.  ii.  p.  351. 

Take  but  away  their  rhetorications  and  equivocal 
expressions,  their  misrepresentations  and  misre- 
ports,  their  ostentation  and  their  scurrilities  ;  and 
their  cause  will  be  left  in  a  manner  destitute.  — 
Bishop  Waterland,  Charge,  p.  9  :  1732. 

Rhetorician,  s.  [Fr.  rhetoricien.'] 

1  .  One  who  teaches  the  science  of  rhetoric. 

The  ancient  sophists  and  rhetoricians,  which  ever 
had  young  auditors,  lived  till  they  were  an  hundred 
years  old.  —  Bacon. 

'Tis  the  business  of  rhetoricians  to  treat  the 
characters  of  the  passions.—  Dr-yden,  Translation  of 
Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

2.  Orator. 

With  looks  as  wan,  as  he  who  in  the  brake 
At  unawares  has  trod  upon  a  snake, 
Or  played  at  Lyons  a  declaiming  prize, 
At  which  the  vanquish'd  rhetorician  dies. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  \.  63. 

Rhetorician,  adj.  Suiting  a  master  of  rhe- 
toric. 

Boldly  presumed  with  rhetorician  pride, 
To  hold  of  any  question  either  side. 

Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

Rbetorlze.  v.  a.  Represent  by  a  figure  of 
oratory. 

A  certain  rhetorized  woman,  whom  he  calls  mother. 
—  Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

Rheum,  s.  [Gr.  ptvpa  ;  Fr.  rhume.~\  Thin 
watery  matter  oozing  through  the  glands, 
chiefly  about  the  mouth  ;  defluxion  ;  ca- 
tarrh, of  which  words  it  is  an  approximate 
equivalent. 
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Trust  not  these  cunnina:  waters  of  his  eyes ; 
Tor  villany  is  not  without  such  rheum; 
And  he,  long  traded  in  it,  makes  it  seem 
Like  rivers  of  remorse. 

Sliakespear,  King  John,  iv.  3. 
You  did  void  your  rheum  upon  my  beard. 

Id.,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  3. 
Each  chnnging  season  does  its  poison  bring, 
Rheums  chill  the  winter,  agues  blast  the  spring. 

Prior. 

Rheumatic,  adj.   [Gr.  ptr/iarncoc.] 

1.  Proceeding    from    rheum    or    a   peccant 
watery  humour :  (in  the  first  extract  with 
the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate). 

The  moon,  the  governess  of  floods, 
Pale  in  her  anger,  washes  all  the  air, 
That  rheumatick  diseases  do  abound. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer- Night's  Dream,  ii.  2. 

The  blood  taken  away  looked  very  sizy  or 
rhtumatick.—Sir  J.  Flayer. 

2.  Denoting  the  pain  which  attacks  the  joints, 
and  the  muscles  and  membranes  between 
the  joints. 

But  by  far  the  most  frequently  does  it  [acute  peri- 
carditis] .  .  .  happen  in  connexion  with  .  .  .  acute 
rheumatism.  I  shall  therefore  consider  acute  peri- 
carditis with  reference  to  its  occurrence  in  rheumatic 
fever.  . . .  For  this  reason  I  shall  include,  in  the 
account  I  am  desirous  to  give  you  of  rheumatic  car- 
ditis  both  . .  .  pericarditis  and  endocarditis  . , .  in- 
flammation of  the  investing  membrane,  and  inflam- 
mation of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  heart.— Sir 
T.  Watson,  Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Physic,  lect.  Ixi. 

Rheumatism,  s.  [Gr.  pivftarirr^oc  ;  Fr.  rhu- 
matismc ;  Lat.  rheumatismus.]  See  second 
extract. 

The  throttling  quinsey,  'tis  my  star  appoints, 
And  rheumatisms  I  send  to  rack  the  joints. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Ar  cite,  iii.40S. 
Rheumatism  is  a  distemper  affecting  chiefly  the 
membrana  communis  musculorum,  which  it  makes 
rigid  and  unfit  for  motion  ;  and  it  seems  to  be  oc- 
casioned almost  by  the  same  causes,  as  the  mucila- 
ginous glands  in  the  joints  are  rendered  stiff  and 
gritty  in  the  gout.— Quincy. 

Acute  rheumatism  has  experienced  strange  things 
at  the  hands  of  medical  men.  No  disease  has  been 
treated  by  such  various  and  opposite  methods. 
Venaesection  has  wrought  its  cure,  and  so  has  opium, 
and  so  has  calomel,  and  so  have  drastic  purgatives. 
—  Dr.  P.  M.  Latham,  Lectures  on  Subjects  con- 
nected with  Clinical  Medicine,  comprising  Diseases 
of  the  Heart,  lecture  x. 

Rheumy,  adj.     Full  of  sharp  moisture. 

Is  Brutus  sick  P 

And  will  he  steal  out  of  his  wholesome  bed, 
To  dare  the  vile  contagion  of  the  night  P 
And  tempt  the  rheumy  and  unpurged  air 
To  add  unto  his  sickness? 

Sliakespear,  Julius  Caesar,  ii.  1, 
The  South  he  loosed,  who  night  and  horror  brings, 
And  fogs  are  shaken  from  his  flaggy  wings : 
From  his  divided  beard  two  streams  he  pours; 
His  head  and  rheumy  eyes  distil  in  show'rs. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Metamor- 
phoses, b.  i. 

Tough  old  Luckner,  with  his  eyes  grown  rheumy. 
Carlyle,  History  of  the  French  Revolution,  b.  v. 
ch.  ii. 

Rhino.  s.     Cant  word  for  money. 

Fools  lose  places  for  ready  rhino.  —  Wagstaffe, 
Miscellaneous  Works,  p.  322 :  1726. 

There  I  fell  in  with  Betsey,  and  as  she  proved  a 
regular  out-and-outer,  I  spliced  her,  and  a  famous 
wedding  we  had  of  it,  as  long  as  the  rhino  lasted. — 
Marry  at,  Pacha  of  Many  Tales,  Tale  of  the  English 
Sailor. 

Rhinocerical.  adj.  Turning  up  like  the 
horn  on  the  nose  of  the  rhinoceros.  La- 
tinism,  coined  to  suggest  the  contempt  shown 
by  turning  up  the  nose.  Ludicrous. 

Juvenesque,  senesque, 
Crede  mini,  nasum  rhinocerotis  habent. 

(Martial.) 

Notwithstanding  that  there  is  nothing  obscene  in 
natural  knowledge,  and  that  I  intend  to  give  as 
little  offence  as  may  be  to  readers  of  a  well-bred 
imagination,  I  must,  for  my  own  quiet,  desire  the 
critics  (who  in  all  times  have  been  famous  for  good 
noses)  to  refrain  from  the  lecture  of  this  curious 
tract.  I  have  gentlemen  who  were  formerly  marked 
out  and  distinguished  by  the  little  rhinocerical  nose, 
which  was  always  looked  upon  as  an  instrument  of 
derision,  and  which  they  were  used  to  cock,  toss,  or 
draw  up  in  a  contemptuous  manner,  upon  reading 
the  works  of  their  ingenious  contemporaries  — 
Tatler,  no.  260.  (Ord  MS.) 

Rhinoceros.  *.  [Gr.  pic,  pivot;  =  nose  +  Kipac, 
=  horn.]  Animal  akin  to  the  elephants 
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and  hippopotamus,  so  called  from  having  a 
horn  on  its  snout. 

Approach  thou  like  the  rugged  Russian  bear, 
The  arm'd  rhinoceros,  or  Hyrcanian  tyger ; 
Take  any  shape  but  that,  and  my  firm  nerves 
Shall  never  tremble.        Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

If  you  draw  your  beast  in  an  emblem,  shew  a 
landscape  of  the  country  natural  to  the  beast ;  as  to 
the  rhinoceros  an  East  Indian  landscape,  the  croco- 
dile, an  Egyptian. — Peocham. 

The  horn  of  the  rhinoceros  . . .  had  long  appeared 
to  me  an  anomaly  very  deserving  examination.  Dis- 
persed over  the  skin  are  pores,  which  I  have  sup- 
posed secrete  a  peculiar  fluid. . . .  When  these  pores 
are  separate  they  produce  hairs ;  when  they  are  con- 
fluent and  in  a  line,  they  produce  the  nails,  the 
claws,  and  the  hoofs. . . .  When  the  pores  are  con- 
fluent, and  in  a  ring,  they  furnish  the  corneous  cone 
of  the  horns  of  the  animals  of  the  ruminating  class  ; 
and  when  confluent  in  a  circular  order,  they  supply 
matter  for  the  formation  of  a  solid  horn,  such  as 
we  see  in  the  rhinoceros. — JBurchell,  Travels  in  the 
Cape. 

The  rhinoceros  lives  gregarious  in  many  parts  of 
Java. ...  In  its  manners  the  rhinoceros  of  Java  is 
comparatively  mild.  It  is  rarely  seen  in  a  domestic 
state,  but  it  is  occasionally  decoyed  into  pits,  and 
destroyed.  —  Horsjield,  Zoological  Researches  in 
Java. 

The  two-horned  African  rhinoceros,  which  was 
formerly  frequent  within  the  boundary  of  Cape 
Colony,  is  the  animal  seen  and  described  by  most  of 
the  travellers  in  Africaduring  the  last  century;  and 
being  then  the  only  two-horned  species  that  was 
known,  received  the  distinguishing  epithet  of  Bi- 
cornis;  not,  however,  no\v  a  good  appellation,  from 
several  species  having  a  similar  number  of  like  ap- 
pendages.—(Sir  W.  Jardine,  in  Naturalist's  Library, 
Thick-skinned  Quadrupeds. 
Rbizoma.  *.  [Gr.]  In  Botany.  Rootstock. 

In  some  cases,  as  in  the  tree  ferns  of  tropical 
climates,  the  bases  of  the  decayed  fronds  form  a  tall 
trunk,  which  is  termed  their  caudex;  but  when  this 
portion  creeps  upon  the  ground,  as  in  the  humbler 
forms  of  our  own  climate,  it  has  received  the  name 
of  rhizoma. — ffenslow,  Principles  of  Descriptive 
and  Physiological  Botany,  pt.  i.  sect.  i. 

Rhodium,  s.  In  Chemistry.  Metal  so 
called. 

Rhodium  . . .  was  discovered  by  Wollaston  at  the 
time  he  was  occupied  with  the  discovery  of  palla- 
dium. ...  It  is  extremely  hard,  and  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  about  eleven.— Turner,  Elements  of  Che- 
mistry: 1847. 

Rhodium  . . .  was  discovered  by  Wollaston  in  the 
ore  of  platinum.    He  found  the  ore  from  Brazil  to 
contain  0'4  per  cent. ;  native  platinum  from  another 
locality  has  been  found  with  so  much  as  three  per 
cent,  of  rhodium. . . .  Rhodium  is  the  most  oxidable 
of  the  platinum  metals. ...  It  appears  to  form  two 
oxides,  the  rhodous  and  the  rhodic,  of  which,  how- 
ever, the  last  only  has  been  isolated.— Graham,  Ele- 
ments of  Chemistry  :  1842. 
Rhododendron,  s.     In  Botany.     Flowering 
shrub  so  called,  from  the  likeness  of  the 
flowers  of  certain  species  to  a  rose. 

The  rhododendron  [will  make]  posts  and  rafters. 
— Evelyn,  Sylva,  iii.  3,  §  23. 

The  Rhodorese  include  genera  of  some  of  the  most 
singularly  ornamental  evergreen  and  deciduous 
peat- earth  shrubs  that  adorn  our  gardens;  for  what 
would  our  American  grounds  be  without  rhododen- 
drons and  azaleas?  The  culture  of  all  the  species 
is  nearly  the  same;  they  all  require  peat-earth,  or 
at  least  thrive  best  in  it ;  and  some  of  them  will  not 
live  without  it.  They  may  all  be  propagated  by  cut- 
tings of  the  growing  shoots,  planted  in  fine  sand, 
and  covered  with  a  glass  or  by  layers;  but  the  best 
plants  of  all  the  species  are  procured  from  seed. — 
Lindley,  Encyclopaedia  of  Trees  and  Shrubs,  p.  683 : 
1842. 

Rbodostaurotic.  adj.  Ro  si  crucian,  of 
which  it  is  a  Greek  equivalent  (p65ov  = 
rose  ;  aravpbg  =  cross). 

Outis  . . . 

The  good  old  hermit  that  was  said  to  dwell 
Here  in  the  forest  without  trees,  that  built 
The  castle  in  the  air,  where  all  the  brethren 
Rliodostaurotic  live. 

B.  Jonson,  Masque  of  Fortunate  Islands. 
(Naresby  H.and  W.) 

Rbomb.  s.  [Fr.  rhombe ;  Lat.  rhombus ; 
Gr.  p<)/t/3oc.]  See  third  extract. 

Save  the  sun  his  labour,  and  that  swift 
Nocturnal  and  diurnal  rhomb  supposed 
Invisible  else  above  all  stars,  the  wheel 
Of  day  and  night.      Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  133. 

See  how  in  warlike  muster  they  appear, 
In  rhombs  and  wedges,  and  half-moons  and  wings. 
Id.,  Paradise  Regained,  iii.  309. 

Rhomb  [is],  in  geometry,  a  parallelogram  or  quad- 
rangular figure,  having  its  four  sides  equal,  and  con- 
sisting of  parallel  lines,  with  two  opposite  angles 
acute,  and  two  obtuse :  it  is  formed  by  two  equal 
and  right  cones  joined  together  at  their  base. — 
Trevoux  and  Harris. 
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Rhombic,  adj.     Shaped  like  a  rhomb. 

Many  other  sorts  of  stones  are  reirnlHrly  figured ; 
the  asteria  in  form  of  a  star,  and  they  are  of  a  rhom- 
bick  figure. — Grew. 
Rhomboid,  s.     [Gr.  po/t/3oa£//c  ;  tioog  =  form.] 
Figure  approaching  to  a  rhomb. 

Many  other  sorts  of  stones  are  regularly  figured  ; 
. . .  and  they  are  of  a  rhombick  figure  . . .  talk  of  such 
as  rhomboids. — Grew. 

Rhomboidal.  adj.  Approaching  in  shape 
to  a  rhomb. 

Another  rhomboidal  selenites  of  a  compressed 
form  had  many  others  infixed  round  the  middle  of 
it. — Woodward. 

Rhomboides.  s.  Greek  form  of  Rhom- 
boid. 

See  them  under  sail,  in  all  their  lawn  and  sarcenet, 
with  a  geometrical  rhomboides  upon  their  heads.— 
Hilton,  Of  Reformation  in  England,  b.  ii. 
Let  A  C  B 1)  be  a  rhomboides. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Song  of  the  Soul,  p.  378. 
Rhonchus.  s.   [Gr.  poyx«e ;  Lat.  rhonchus  = 
snoring.]     In  Medicine.     Sound  in  disor- 
dered respiration  heard  by  applying  the  ear 
to  the  chest. 

You  hear  a  deeper  note,  a  snoring  noise,  as 
the  patient  inspires  or  expires — a  sound  like  the 
cooing  of  a  pigeon,  or  the  bass  note  of  a  violin,  or 
the  droning  hum  of  an  insect  in  its  flight ;  and  this 
is  called  rhonchus. — Sir  T.  Watson,  Lectures  on  the 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic,  lect.xlviii. 

Rhubarb,  s.  [Lat.  rhabarbarum,  from  Rha, 
a  name  of  the  river  Volga,  and  barbarum, 
from  barbarorum  =  of  the  barbarians  ;  the 
countries  on  the  lower  part  of  the  Volga 
being  of  old,  as  now,  productive  of  the 
rhubarbs  of  the  best  quality.] 

1.  In  Medicine.     Cathartic  drug  so  called. 

What  rhubarb,  senna,  or  what  purgative  drug 
Would  scour  these  English  hence  P 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  3. 

Haying  fixed  the  fontanel,  I  purged  him  with  an 
infusion  of  rhubarb  in  small  ale.—  Wiseman,  Sur- 
gery. 

2.  In  Horticulture.     Plant  so  called  of  which 
the  stalks  are  used  in  cookery. 

Rhumb,  s.     In  Navigation.     See  extract. 

Rhumb,  in  navigation,  [is]  a  vertical  circle  of  any 
given  place,  or  the  intersection  of  a  part  of  such  a 
circle  with  the  horizon.  Rhumbs,  therefore, coincide 
with  the  points  of  the  world,  or  of  the  horizon ;  and 
hence  mariners  distinguish  the  rhumbs  by  the  same 
names  as  the  points  and  wind.  But  . . .  the  rhumbs 
are  denominated  from  the  points  of  the  compass  in 
a  different  manner  from  the  winds.  Thus,  at  sea,  the 
NE  wind  is  that  which  blows  from  the  north-east 
point  of  the  horizon  towards  the  ship  in  which  we 
are;  but  we  are  said  to  fall  upon  the  north-east 
rhumb  when  we  go  towards  the  north-east. — Fal- 
coner, Nautical  Dictionary.  (Burney.) 
Rhumbline.  s.  In  Navigation.  See  extract. 
The  great  property  of  the  rhumbline,  or  loxo- 
dromia,  and  that  from  which  some  authors  define  it 
is,  that  it  cuts  all  the  meridians  under  the  same 
angle.  This  angle  is  called  the  angle  of  the  rhumb, 
or  the  loxodromic  angle.— Falconer,  Nautical  Dictio- 
nary. (Burney.) 

Rhyme,  s.  [Gr.  pvQpoc, ;  Lat.  rhythmus. 
This  origin  has  often  been  objected  to; 
and  a  connection  with  the  A.S.  rim,  rym, 
or  gerim  been  suggested.  The  meaning 
of  this  is  number,  and  when  we  consider 
the  closeness  of  the  connection  between 
numbers  and  metre,  the  connection  becomes 
evident.  The  Danish  has  rimelig  =  probable, 
likely,  reasonable,  in  which  it  agrees  with 
the  English  'rhyme  and  reason.'  Here 
also  the  idea  of  harmony,  or  propriety,  is 
manifest.  It  is  submitted,  however,  that 
without  any  proof  that  the  German  forms 
themselves  are  not  also  connected  with 
pV-^t6f,  the  words  under  notice  are  insuffi- 
cient to  disturb  the  received  etymology. 
Meanwhile  the  undoubted  German  root  for 
number  is  t-l,  as  in  the  English  (ale, 
German  zahl. 

Connected  with  this  is  the  omission  of 
the  h  in  the  spelling ;  and,  connected  with 
this,  the  substitution  of  i  for  y.  In  favour 
of  this,  however,  the  authority  of  Milton 
can  scarcely  be  adduced;  his 

'  Things  unattempted  yet  iu  prose  or  rime,' 
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being  little  more    than  a  translation   of 
Ariosto's 

'  Cose  non  dette  in  prosa  tnai  no  in  rima,' 

(Orlando  Furioso,  c.  i.  a.  2.) 
and  as  such  a  palpable  Italianism.] 

1.  Harmonictil  succession  of  sounds. 

The  youths  with  songs  and  rhintes: 
Some  dance,  some  hale  the  rope. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Destruction  of  Troy. 

RJiime  is  the  correspondence  which  exists  between 
svllables  containing  sounds  similarly  modified.  . .  . 
livery  accented  syllable  contains  a  vowel ;  hence  a 
rhiming  syllable  may  be  divided  into  three  parts— 
the  initial  consonant  or  those  which  precede  the 
vowel,  the  vowel  itself,  and  lastly  the  final  conso- 
nants. Rhime  may  be  divided  into  different  kinds 
according  as  one  or  more  of  these  elements  corre- 
spond.— Dr.  Guest,  History  of  English  Rliythms, 
b.  i.  ch.  vi. 

2.  Consonance  of  verses  ;  correspondence  of 
the  last  sound  of  one  verse  to  the  last 
sound  or  syllable  of  another. 

The  meas'ure  is  English  heroick  verse  without 
rime,  as  that  of  Homer  in  Greek,  and  of  Virgil  in 
Latin  ;  rime  being  no  necessary  adjunct  or  true  orna- 
ment, of  poem  or  good  verse,  in  longer  works  espe- 
cially, but  the  invention  of  a  barbarous  age  to  set  off 
wretched  matter  and  lame  metre.— Milton,  Paradise 
Lost,  preface. 

Those  that  write  in  rhyme  still  make 
The  one  verse  for  the  other's  sake ; 
For  one  for  sense  and  one  for  rhyme 
I  tliink's  sufficient  at  one  time. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  1,  27. 

Such  was  the  news,  indeed,  but  songs  and  rhymes 
Prevail  as  much  in  these  hard  iron  times, 
As  would  a  plump  of  trembling  fowl,  that  rise 
Against  an  eaale  sousing  from  the  skies. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  ii.  15. 

In  prose  our  property  is  greater ; 
Why  should  it  then  be  less  in  metre? 
If  Cupid  throws  a  single  dart, 
We  make  him  wound  the  lover's  heart ; 
But  if  he  takes  his  bow  and  quiver, 
"Pis  sure  he  must  transfix  the  liver; 
For  rhixte  with  reason  may  dispense, 
And  sound  has  right  to  govern  sense. 

Prior,  Alma,  i.  427. 
8.  Poetry ;  poem. 

Thou  ken'st  not,  Percie,  how  the  rime  should  rage : 

0  if  my  temples  were  distain'd  with  wine, 
And  'girt  in  girlonds  of  wild  yvie  twine, 
How  could  1  reare  the  muse  on  lofty  stage ! 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar,  October. 
All  his  manly  power  it  did  disperse, 
As  he  were  warmed  with  inchaiited  rimes, 
That  oftentimes  he  quaked.  Id.,  Faerie  Queen. 

Who  would  not  sing  for  Lycidas?  he  knew 
Himself  to  sing,  and  build  the  lofty  rime. 

Milton,  Lycidas,  10. 
Things  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rime. 

id.,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  16. 

4.  Word  of  a  sound  to  answer  to  another 
word. 

What  wise  means  to  gain  it  hast  thou  chose  ? 
Know  fame  and  fortune  both  are  made  of  prose. 
Is  thy  ambition  sweating  for  a  rhyme, 
Tliou  unambitious  fool,  at  this  late  time  ? 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  ii.  275. 

Masculine  rhymes.  Those,  in  French,  ending 
in  a  consonant ;  Feminine,  those  ending  in 
e  mute. 

llhythm  royal.     See  extract. 

Rhythine  royal  is  a  verse  of  tenne  syllables,  and 
tenne  such  verses  make  a  staffe,  whereof  the  first 
and  third  lines  doe  aunswer  (acrosse)  in  the  termi- 
nations and  the  rhime,  the  second,  fourth,  fifth,  do 
likewise  aunswer  eche  other  in  terminations,  and 
the  two  last  do  co:nbine  and  shut  up  the  sentence: 
this  has  been  called  rithme  royall,  and  surely  it  is 
a  royall  kinde  of  verse,  serving  best  for  grave  dis- 
courses.— Gascoigne,  Certaine  Notes  of  Instruction, 
v.  1.  b.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Rhyme  or  reason.  Number  or  sense. 

I  was  promised  on  a  time, 
To  have  reason  for  niy  rhime, 
But  from  that  time  unto  this  season, 

1  received  nor  rhime  n<ir  reason. 

Verses  ascribed  (unjustly)  to  Spenser. 

The  guiltiness  of  my  mind  drove  the  grossness  of 

the  foppery  into  a  received  belief,  in  despight  of  the 

teeth  of  all  rhime  and  reason,  that  they  were  fairies. 

—Shalcexpear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  v.  5. 

Rhyme,  v.  n. 

1.  Agree  in  sound. 

He  was  too  warm  on  picking  work  to  dwell, 
But  fagotted  his  notions  as  they  fell, 
And  if  they  rhymed  and  rattled,  all  was  well. 

Dryden,  Absalom  and  Achithophel,  ii.418. 

2.  Make  verses. 

These  fellows  of  infinite  tongue,  that  can  rhyme 
themselves  into  ladies'  favours,  they  do  always 
reason  themselves  out  again.— Shakespear,  Henry  V. 
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There  march'd  the  bard  and  blockhead,  side  by 

side. 
Who  rhymed  for  hire,  and  patronized  for  pride. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  101. 
Rhymed,  part.  adj.     Put  into  rhyme. 

There  was  not  a  dozen  sentences  in  his  whole 
sermon  but  thei  ended  all  in  rime  for  the  most  part : 
Some,  not  well  disposed,  wished  the  preacher  a  lute, 
that  with  his  rimed  sermon  he  might  use  some 
pleasaunte  melodie,  and  so  the  people  might  take 
pleasure  divers  waies,  and  daunce  if  thei  liste! — 
Wilson,  Arte  ofRhetorique :  1553. 

The  first  [translation  of  the  Psalms]  too  elegant 
for  the  vulgar  use :  the  other  as  flat  and  poor,  as 
lamely  worded,  and  unhandsomely  rhimed,  as  the 
old.  —  Bishop  King  to  Archbishop  Usher,  Letters 
edited  by  Parr,  p.  567. 

Rhymeiess.   adj.    Not  having  consonance 
of  verses. 

Too  popular  is  tragick  poesie, 
Straining  his  tiptoes  for  a  farthing  fee: 
And  doth  beside  oil  rhymeless  numbers  tread. 

Bishop  Hall,  Satires,  i.  4. 

Rhymer,  s.    One  who  makes  rhymes  ;  ver- 
sifier.    Contemptuous. 

Sauoy  lictors 

Will  catch  at  us  like  strumpets ;  and  scald  rymers 
Ballad  us  out  o'  tune. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  2. 
When  a  rimer  reads  his  poem  to  him,  he  [the 
hypocrite]  begs  a  copy,  and  persuades  the  press  !— 
Bishop  Hall,  Characters,  p.  65. 

Milton's  rhyme  is  constrained  at  an  age,  when  the 
passion  of  love  makes  every  man  a  rhymer,  though 
not  a  poet. — Dryden. 

Rhymer,  come  on,  and  do  the  worst  you  can ; 
I  fear  not  you.  nor  yet  a  better  man. 

Id.,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  iii.  77. 
Rhymester,  s.     Rhymer. 

Such  wond'rous  rabblements  of  rhymesters  new. . 
Bishop  Hall,  Satires,  i.  2. 

I  speak  of  those  who  are  only  rhimesters. — Dennis. 
Rfaymist.  s.     Writer,  composer  of,  rhymes. 
Milton's   character  of  Dryden,   who  sometimes 
visited  him,  was,  tiiat  he  was  a  good  rhymist,  but  no 
poet.— Johnson,  Life  of  Milton.  (Ord  MS.) 
Rhythm,  s.  [Lat.  rhythmus ;  Gr.  pufy«oe.] 

1.  Metre;  verse;  numbers. 

The  old  Italian  tunes  and  rithmes.  both  in  conceit 
and  cadency,  have  much  affinity  with  the  Welsh. — 
Howell,  Instructions  for  Foreign  Travel,  p.  123 : 
1642. 

You  may  find  Scaliger  refuted  for  denying  poetick 
rhithme  or  meeter,  (and  so  not  poesie  in  a  strict 
sense,)  to  be  in  Scripture:  for  St.  Hierome  is  of 
another  mind ;  and  the  impossibility  of  a  rhithme 
in  that  language  [Hebrew,]  like  our  o/uoioTe'AeuTOf, 
like  cadency  of  words,  which  we  strictly  call  rhyme, 
is  by  Alsted's  instances  refuted  in  Psal.  118,25. — 
Whitlock,  Observations  on  tJie  present  Manners  of 
the  English,  p.  47  :  165t. 

Now  sportive  youth 

Carol  incondite  rhythms  with  suitini?  notes, 
And  quaver  unharnionious.  J.  Philips,  Cyder,  ii.  413. 

Rhythm  in  its  widest  sense  may  be  defined  as  the 
law  of  succession. . . .  The  rhythmical  arrangement 
of  sounds  not  articulated  produces  music;  while 
from  the  like  arrangement  of  articulate  sounds  we 
get  the  cadences  of  prose  and  the  measures  of  verse. 
— Dr.  Guest,  History  of  English  Rhythms,  b.  i.  ch.  i. 

2.  Proportion  applied  to  any  motion  what- 
ever. 

Rhythmical,  adj.     I lannonical ;  having  one 
sound  proportioned  to  another. 

The  term  figurate  which  we  now  employ  to  dis- 
tinguish florid  from  more  simple  melody,  was  used 
to  denote  that  which  was  simply  rhythmical  or  ac- 
centual.—Mason,  Three  Essays  on  Church  Musick, 
p.  28. 

Riant,    adj.      [Fr.]      Laughing ;    exciting 
laughter. 

lu  such  cases  the  sublimity  must  be  drawn  from 
the  other  sources;  with  a  strict  caution  however 
against  any  thing  light  and  riant. — Burke,  On  the 
Sublime  and  Beautiful,  pt.  ii.  §  16. 

Goethe's  childhood  is  throughout  of  riant,  joyful 
character.  —  Carlyle,  Critical  and  Miscellaneous 
Essays. 

Rib.  *.  [A.S.  ribbe.'] 

1.  In  Anatomy.     Bone  forming  part  of  the 
framework  of  the  chest. 

Why  do  I  yield  to  that  suggestion  P 
Whose  horrid  image  doth  upfix  my  hair, 
And  make  my  seated  heart  knock  at  my  ribs, 
Against  the  use  of  nature ! 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  3. 
He  open'd  my  left  side,  and  took 
From  thence  a  rib,  with  cordial  spirits  warm 
And  life-blood  streaming  fresh. 

MUton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  4C5. 
Sure  he,  who  first  the  passage  tried, 
In  harden'd  oak  hi*  heart  did  hide, 
And  J«*6s  of  iron  arin'd  his  side. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Horace,  b.  i.  ode  iii. 
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1 1; '  n  \  s  :• 

2.  Any  piece  of  timber  or  other  matter  which 
strengthens  the  side. 

I  should  not  see  the  sandy  hour-glass  run, 
But  I  should  think  of  shallows  and  of  flats; 
And  see  my  wealthy  Andrew  dock'd  in  sand, 
Vailing  her  high  top  lower  than  her  ribs, 
To  kiss  her  burial. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

The  ships  with  shatter'd  ribs  scarce  creeping  from 
the  seas.  Drayton. 

The  rib  of  a  ship  answers  in  many  respects  to  the 
rib  in  an  animal  frame.  The  base  of  the  rib  is  in 
the  keel  as  a  backbone,  and  it  serves  to  maintain 
generally  the  cavity  of  the  vessel.  A  rib  is  of  mas- 
sive timber  in  several  pieces  scarfed  or  chocked 
together.  These  pieces  beginning  from  the  bottom 
are  the  cross  piece  or  floor,  futtocks,  top-timbers, 
and,  if  the  vessel  be  of  great  height,  the  lengthening 
pieces.  The  ribs  are  otherwise  known  as  the  tim- 
bers.— Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Li- 
terature, and  A  rt. 

3.  Any  prominence  running  in  lines :    (as, 
'  rib  of  a  leaf). 

Rib,  in  Botany,  [is]  the  principal  vein  or  nervure 
which  proceeds  from  the  petiole  into  the  blade  of 
the  leaf. — Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 

4.  Anything  slight,  thin,  or  narrow  ;  strip. 

Fetching  up  his  single  melancholy  cow  from  a 
small  rib  of  land,  that  is  scarce  to  be  found  without 
a  guide.  —  Echard,  Grounds  and  Reasons  of  the 
Contempt  of  the  Clergy  inquired  into,  p.  104. 

5.  Wife. 

His  dearest  rib. 

Sylvester,  Translation  ofDu  Bartas,  49. 

How  many  have  we  known  whose  heads  have 
beene  broken  with  their  own  rib.  — Bishop  Hall, 
Solomon's  Definition.  (Ord  MS.) 

Rib.  v.  a. 

1.  Furnish  with  ribs. 

Was  I  by  rocks  engender'd,  ribb'd  with  steel, 
Such  tortures  to  resist,  or  not  to  feel  ?  Sandy*. 

•2.  Enclose  as  the  body  by  ribs. 

It  were  too  gross 
To  rib  her  cerecloth  in  the  obscure  grave. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  7. 

Remember 

The  natural  bravery  of  your  isle,  which  stands 
As  Neptune's  park,  ribbed  and  paled  in, 
With  rocks  unscalable  and  roaring  waters. 

Id.,  Cymbeline,  iii.  I. 

Ribald,  s.  [N.Fr.  ribauld;  Italian,  ribaldo.'] 
Loose,  rough,  mean,  brutal  wretch. 
That  lewd  ribald  with  vile  lust  advaunst, 
Laid  first  his  filthy  hands  on  virgin  clean, 
To  spoil  her  dainty  corps,  so  fair  and  sheen. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Ne'er  one  sprig  of  laurel  graced  these  ribalds, 
From  dashing  Bentley  down  to  piddling  Tibbalds. 
Pope,  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot. 

Ribald,  adj.    Base  ;  mean. 

The  busy  day, 
Waked  by  the  lark,  has  roused  the  ribald  crows. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  2. 
Which  ribald  art  their  church  to  Luther  owes. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  641. 

Ribaldish.  adj.     Disposed  to  ribaldry. 

They  have  a  ribaldish  tongue. — Bishop  Hall,  Es- 
tate of  a  Christian. 

Ribaldry,    s.     Mean,  lewd,  brutal  language. 

Were  it  not  for  quaffing,  ribaldry,  dalliance,  sour- 
rile  profaneness,  these  men  would  be  dull,  and  (as 
we  say)  dead  on  the  nest  \-Bishop  Hall,  Remains, 
p.  7. 

Mr.  Cowley  asserts  that  obscenity  has  no  place  in 
wit ;  Buckingham  says,  'tis  an  ill  sort  of  wit,  which 
has  nothing  more  to  support  it  than  barefaced  ri- 
baldry—Dry  d^n. 

The  ribaldry  of  the  low  characters  is  different; 
the  reeve,  miller,  and  cook  are  distinguished  from 
each  other.— Id.,  Preface  to  the  Tales  and  Fables. 

In  the  same  antique  loom   these  scenes  were 

wrought, 

Embellish'd  with  good  morals  and  just  thought, 
True  nature  in  her  noblest  light  you  see, 
E'er  yet  debauch'd  by  modern  gallantry 
To  trifling  jests  and  fulsome  ribaldry.       Granvillf, 

If  the  outward  profession  of  religion  were  once  in 
practice  among  men  in  office,  the  clergy  would  see 
their  duty  and  interest  in  qualifying  themselves  for 
lay-conversation,  when  once  they  were  out  of  fear 
of  being  cheated  by  ribaldry  or  prophaneuess. — 
Swift. 
Riband,  s.  See  Ribbon. 

Quaint  in  green,  she  shall  be  loose  enrobed, 
With  ribands  pendent,  flaring  'bout  her  head. 

Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Wituisor,  iv.  6. 

A  riband  did  the  braided  tresses  Uiiid, 
The  rest  was  loose. 

Dryden,  Palawan  and  Arcite,  i.  184. 

Seel  in  the  lists  they  wait  the  trumpet's  sound; 
Some  love-device  is  wrought  on  every  sword, 
And  every  riband  bears  some  uiystick  word. 

Granville. 
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There  often  wanders  one,  whom  better  days 
Saw  better  clad,  in  cloak  of  satin  trimm'd 
"With  lace,  and  hat  with  splendid  riband  bound. 

Cou'per,  Task,  The  Sofa. 
Riband,  v.  a.     Adorn  with  ribbons. 

One  that  has  miraculously  purchased  a  ribanded 
waistcoat. — Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Fair  Maid  of 
the  Inn. 

Tour  mistress  appears  here  in  prize,  ribanded 
with  green  and  yellow. — B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels. 

Ribband,  s.  [two  6's.]  In  Navigation. 
See  extracts. 

Ribbands  . . .  are  long  narrow  flexible  pieces  of 
timber,  nailed  upon  the  outside  of  the  ribs,  near 
the  foremost  to  the  aftmost  square-timbers,  so  as 
to  encompass  the  ship  lengthways. — Falconer, 
Nautical  Dictionary.  (Burney.) 

Ribbands,  in  shipbuilding,  [are]  longitudinal 
bands  of  comparatively  thin  timber  stretching  from 
stem  to  stern  at  different  distances  from  the  keel. 
They  are  bolted  on  outside  the  ribs,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  proper  curvature  and  to  impart  stabi- 
lity to  the  vessel  while  yet  in  skeleton. — Brande  and 
Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Ribbed,  adj. 

1.  Furnished  with  ribs. 

Hung  on  each  bough  a  single  leaf  appears, 
"Which  shrivell'd  in  its  infancy  remains, 
Like  a  closed  fan,  nor  stretches  wide  its  veins, 
But  as  the  seasons  in  their  circle  run, 
Opes  its  ribb'd  surface  to  the  nearer  sun. 

Gay,  The  Fan,  i.  26. 

2.  Marked  with  protuberant  lines. 

And   plantain  ribb'd,  that   heals    the   reaper's 

wound ; 
And  marj'ram  sweet  in  shepherd's  posie  found. 

Shenstone,  Schoolmistress. 

Kibble-rabble,  s.     Rabble. 
A  ribble-rabble  of  gossips. 

Taylor,  The  Water-poet:  1630. 

(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Ribbon,  s.  [Fr.  ruban  ;  hence  this  is  the  pro- 
per spelling  of  Riband.]  Fillet  of  silk;  nar- 
row web  of  silk,  which  is  worn  for  ornament. 

Rags  of  the  sail, 

'Tis  the  terror  of  the  tempest,  they 
Are  flickering  in  ribbons  within  the  fierce  gale. 

Shelley,  A  Vision  of  the  Sea. 
Eighteen  shillings  a  week !  Just,  most  just,  thy 
censure,  upright  Pecksniff!  Had  it  been  for  the 
sake  of  a  ribbon,  star,  or  garter  ;  sleeves  of  lawn,  a 
great  man's  smile,  a  seat  in  parliament,  a  tap  upon 
the  shoulder  from  a  courtly  sword ;  a  place,  a  party, 
or  a  thriving  lie,  or  eighteen  thousand  pounds,  or 
even  eighteen  hundred ; — but  to  worship  the  golden 
calf  for  eighteen  shillings  a  week !  Oh  pitiful,  piti- 
ful ! — Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlevrit,  ch.  x. 
Kibble-row.  *.  Series  of  ribaldry. 

This  witch  a  ribble-row  rehearses, 
Of  scurvy  names  in  scurvy  verses. 

Cotton.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Ribroast.  v.  n.    Beat  soundly.     Colloquial. 
I  have  been  pinched  in  flesh,  and  well  ribroasted 
under  my  former  masters ;  but  I'm  in  now  for  skin 
and  all.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Ribroasting.  s.     Sound  beating. 
That  done,  he  rises,  humbly  bows, 
And  gives  thanks  for  the  princely  blows; 
Departs  not  meanly  proud,  and  boasting 
Of  his  magnificent  ribroasting. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  1,  245. 

Ribwort,  s.  Native  plant  so-called  from  the 
prominence  of  the  veins  of  the  leaf,  of  the 
genus  Plantago  (lanceolata)  ;  plantain. 

Ribwort  plantain,  or  rib-grass,  is  ...  a  very  com- 
mon species  in  meadows  and  pastures.— C.  W.John- 
son, Farmer's  Encyclopedia. 

Rice.  s.     [Lat.  oryza.~\     Cereal  so  called. 

Rice  is  the  food  of  two-thirds  of  mankind ;  it  is 
kindly  to  human  constitutions,  proper  for  the  con- 
sumptive, and  those  subject  to  haemorrhages. — Ar- 
buthnot. 

Rice  [is]  one  of  the  esculent  grains :  it  hath  its 
grains  disposed  into  a  panicle,  which  are  almost  of 
an  oval  figure,  and  are  covered  with  a  thick  husk, 
somewhat  like  barley :  this  grain  is  cultivated  in 
most  of  the  eastern  countries. — Miller,  Gardener's 
Dictionary. 
Used  adjectivally. 

If  the  snuff  get  out  of  the  snuffers,  it  may  fall  into 
a  dish  of  rice  milk.— Swift,  Advice  to  Servants,  Di- 
rections to  the  Butler. 

Rice-paper,  s.     See  extract. 

Some  woods  contain  scarcely  any  ducts,  as  many 
coniferse ;  and  the  delicate  material  of  which  rice- 
paper  (as  it  is  called)  is  composed,  consists  entirely 
of  cellular  tissue.  This  curious  substance  is  pro- 
cured from  the  herbaceous  stems  of  a  species  of 
.SSschynomene,  growing  in  China.  The  whole  stem 
is  about  an  inch  thick,  and  *esembles  $  mass  of  pith 
covered  by  a  very  thin  epidermis.  There  is,  how- 
aver,  a  central  column  of  real  pith  running  through 
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it.  By  means  of  some  sharp  instrument,  the  stem  is 
cut  spirally  round  the  axis  into  a  thin  lamina,  which 
is  then  unrolled,  and  may  be  made  up  into  sheets 
containing  abeut  a  foot  square  of  surface.— Henslow, 
Principles  of  Descriptive  and  Physiological  Botany, 
pt.  i.  sect.  i. 

Rich.  adj.     [A.S.  nc.] 

1.  Wealthy;  abounding  in  wealth ;  abound- 
ing in  money   or  possessions ;    opulent : 
(opposed  to  poor). 

The  rich  shall  not  give  more,  and  the  poor  no  less. 
— Exodus,  xxx.  15. 

I  am  as  rich  in  having  such  a  jewel, 
As  twenty  seas,  if  all  their  sand  were  pearl. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  4. 

A  thief  bent  to  unhoard  the  cash 
Of  some  rich  burgher. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  188. 

Rich  was  his  soul,  though  his  attire  was  poor, 
As  heaven  had  cloth'd  his  own  embassador. 

Dry  den,  Character  of  a  good  Parson,  5. 

Several  nations  of  the  Americans  are  rich  in  land, 
and  poor  in  all  the  comforts  of  life. — Locke. 

He  may  look  upon  the  rich  as  benefactors,  who 
have  beautified  the  prospect  all  around  him.— Seed. 

2.  Valuable ;  estimable ;  precious ;  splendid ; 
sumptuous. 

Earth,  in  her  rich  attire, 
Consummate  lovely  smiled. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  501. 
Matilda  never  was  meanly  dressed  in  her  life ; 
and  nothing  pleases  her  in  dress,  but  that  which  is 
very  rich  and  beautiful  to  the  eye.— Law. 

3.  Having  any  ingredients  or  qualities  in  a 
great  quantity  or  degree. 

So  we  th'  Arabian  coast  do  know 
At  distance,  when  the  spices  blow, 
By  the  rich  odour  taught  to  steer, 
Though  neither  day  nor  star  appear.  Waller. 

If  life  be  short,  it  shall  be  glorious, 
Each  minute  shall  be  rich  in  some  great  action. 

Rowe. 

4.  Fertile ;  fruitful. 

There  are,  who,  fondly  studious  of  increase, 
Rich  foreign  mould  on  their  ill-natured  land 
Induce.  J.  Philips,  Cyder,  i.  119. 

5.  Abundant ;  plentiful. 

The  gorgeous  East,  with  richest  hand, 
Pours  on  her  sons  barbarick,  pearl  and  gold. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  3. 

6.  Abounding;  plentifully  stocked:  (as,  'Pas- 
tures rich  in  flocks'). 

7.  Having  something  precious. 

Groves  whose  rich  trees  wept  odorous  gums  and 
balms.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  218. 

Rich.  v.  a.    Enrich.     Mare. 

To  ritch  his  country,  let  his  words  lyke  flowing 
water  fall. 

Drant,  Translation  of  Horace  :  1567. 

Of  all  these  bounds, 

"With  shadowy  forests,  and  with  champions  rich'd, 
"With  plenteous  rivers  and  wide-skirted  meads, 
We  make  thee  lady.       Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  1. 

Ricbes.  s.  [Fr.  richesse ;  the  ss  of  which  has 
taken  the  guise  of  the  *  in  the  English 
plurals.] 

1.  Wealth  ;  money  or  possessions. 

Let  us  when  we  perceyve  the  daunger  of  this 
worldly  and  transytory  rycliesseca\\  unto  Almyghty 
God  for  helpe.— Bishop  Fisher,  Exposition  of  the 
Seven  Penitential  Psalms. 

Chemists  seek  riches  by  transmutation  and  the 
great  elixir. — Bishop  Sprat. 

Riches  do  not  consist  in  having  more  gold  and 
silver,  but  in  having  more  in  proportion  than  our 
neighbours,  whereby  we  are  enabled  to  procure  to 
ourselves  a  greater  plenty  of  the  conveniences  of 
life,  than  comes  within  their  reach,  who,  sharing 
the  gold  and  silver  of  the  world  in  a  less  proportion, 
want  the  means  of  plenty  and  power,  and  so  are 
poorer.— Locke. 

What  riclies  give  us,  let  us  first  enquire. 
Meat,  fire,  and  cloaths.  What  more  P  Meat,  cloaths, 
and  fire.  Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iii.  79. 

2.  Splendid  sumptuous  appearance. 

The  riches  of  heaven's  pavement,  trodden  gold. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  682. 
Richly,  adv. 

1.  In  a  rich  manner  ;  with  riches  ;  wealthily; 
splendidly ;  magnificently. 

In  Belmont  is  a  lady  richly  left, 
And  she  is  fair,  of  wondrous  virtues. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 
Women  richly  gay  in  gems. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  582. 

2.  Plenteously ;  abundantly. 

In  animals,  some  smells  are  found  nv>re  richly 
than  in  plants. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

After  a  man  has  studied  the  laws  of  England,  the 
reading  the  reports  of  adjudged  cases  will  richly 
improve  him.—  Watts. 
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3.  Truly;  abundantly.     Colloquial. 

There  is  such  licentiousness  among  the  basest  of 
the  people,  that  one  would  not  be  sorry  to  see  them 
bestowing  upon  one  another  a  chastisement  which 
they  so  richly  deserve. — Addison. 

Richness,  s.    Attribute  suggested  by  Rich. 

1.  Opulence  ;  wealth  ;  splendour. 

Of  virtue  you  have  left  proof  to  the  world ; 
And  virtue  is  grateful  with  beauty  and  richness 
adorn'd.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  Fertility;  fecundity;  fruitfulness. 

This  town  is  famous  for  the  richness  of  the  soil. — 
Addison. 

3.  Abundance  or  perfection  of  any  quality. 

I  amused  myself  with  the  richness  and  variety 
of  colours  in  the  western  parts  of  heaven.— Spec- 
tutor. 

4.  Pampering  qualities. 

The  living  tincture  of  whose  gushing  blood 
Should  clearly  prove  the  richness  of  his  food. 

Dryden. 
Rick.  s.   [A.S.  hric.~\ 

1.  Pile  of  corn  or  hay  regularly  heaped  up  in 
the  open  field,  and  sheltered  from  wet. 

An  inundation 

O'erflowed  a  farmer's  barn  and  stable ; 
Whole  ricks  of  hay  and  stacks  of  corn 
Were  down  the  sudden  current  born.  Swift. 

Mice  and  rats  do  great  injuries  in  the  field, 
houses,  barns,  and  corn  ricks.  —  Mortimer,  Hus- 
bandry. 

'  H  ang  Knowledge !  I  have  reason  to  hate  the  word. 
It  burnt  down  three  ricks  of  mine ;  the  finest  ricks 
you  ever  set  eyes  on,  Mr.  Fairfield.'— Lord  Lytton, 
My  Novel,  b.  xi.  ch.  ii. 

'  I  am  obliged  to  pay  my  mother  her  jointure, 
whether  ricks  'are  burnt  or  not,'  said  Lord  Marney. 
'It's  very  hard,  don't  you  think  so? '  'But  these 
ricks  were  Bingley's  P '  'But  he  was  not  insured, 
and  he  will  want  some  reduction  in  his  rent,  and  if 
1  do  not  see  fit  to  allow  it  him,  which  1  probably 
shall  not,  for  he  ought  to  have  calculated  on  these 
things,  I  have  ricks  of  my  own,  and  they  may  be 
burnt  any  night.'  '  I  wonder  why  ricks  are  burnt 
now,  and  were  not  in  old  days,'  said  Egremont.  '  Be- 
cause there  is  a  surplus  population  in  the  kingdom,' 
said  Lord  Marney,  'and  no  rural  police  in  the 
county.'— -B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  ii.  ch.  vi. 

2.  Heap  of  corn  or  hay  piled  by  the  gatherer. 

In  the  north  they  bind  them  up  in  small  bundles, 
and  make  small  ricks  of  them  iu  the  field. — Mor- 
timer, Husbandry. 

Rickets,  s.  [Lat.  rachitis.']  Disease  of  the 
bones,  especially  of  the  vertebrae,  arising 
from  a  deficiency  of  the  phosphate  of  lime. 

In  some  years,  liver-grown,  spleen,  and  rickets 
are  put  altogether,  by  reason  of  their  likeness.— 
Graunt,  Observations  on  the  Bills  of  Mortality. 

O  were  my  pupil  fairly  knock'd  o  th'  head ! 
I  should  possess  th'  estate,  if  he  were  dead ; 
He's  so  far  gone  with  the  rickets  and  th'  evil, 
That  one  small  dose  will  send  him  to  the  devil. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Persius,  ii.  23. 

So  when  at  school  we  first  declaim, 
Old  Busby  walks  us  in  a  theme, 
Whose  props  support  our  infant  vein, 
And  help  the  rickets  in  the  brain ; 
But  when  our  souls  their  force  dilate, 
Our  thoughts  grow  up  to  wit's  estate. 

Prior,  Epistles,  To  Fleetwood  Shephard,  Esq. 

ep.  i.  91. 
Rickety,  adj.     Diseased  with  the  rickets. 

In  a  young  animal,  when  the  solids  are  too  lax, 
the  case  of  rickety  children,  the  diet  should  be 
gently  astringent.— Arbuthnot. 

There  are  many  new  houses,  and  some  of  them 

rum  ones, 

But  the  queerest  of  all  is  the  new  House  of  Commons ; 
It 's  a  rickety  sort  of  a  bantling  I'm  told ; 
That  '11  die  of  old  age  when  it's  seven  years  old. 

H.  and  J.  Smith,  Rejected  Addresses, 
Drury  Lane  Hustings. 

Nature  and  education  had  done  their  best  |ln 
James  I.]  to  produce  a  finished  specimen  of  all  thai 
a  king  ought  not  to  be.  His  awkward  figure,  his 
rolling  eye,  his  rickety  walk,  his  nervous  tremblings, 
his  slobbering  mouth,  his  broad  Scotch  accent,  were 
imperfections  which  might  have  been  found  in  the 
best  and  greatest  man.  —  Macaulay,  Critical  and 
Historical  Essays,  Lord  Nugent's  Memorials  of 
Hampden. 

Ricocbet.  *.  [Fr.]  Rebound,  as  in  ducks 
and  drakes,  either  on  water  or  on  land  • 
(see  extract  from  Falconer). 

It  blew  fresh,  and  just  turning  out  by  the  battery, 
slap  came  a  sea  right  over  the  bows  of  the  boat, . . . 
and  I  the  recipient  of  more  of  the  briny  than  I  had 
ever  seen  detached  from  the  main  body,  directly  in 
my  face ;  the  little  white  horse  having  struck  the 
bow,  and  made  a  ricochet  over  the  heads  of  the 
boatmen  into  the  stern-sheets.  —  Theodore  Hook, 
Gilbert  Gurney,  vol.  iii.  ch.  iv. 

Ricocliet  denotes  a  bound  or  leap,  such  as  a  flat 
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piece  of  stone  makes  when  thrown  obliquely  along 
the  surface  of  water ;  hence,  ricochet-firing,  in  the 
military  art,  is  a  method  of  firing  tuns  with  smal: 
charges  of  powder,  and  at  a  low  elevation,  as  from 
three  to  six  deirrees.  The  ball  or  shot  thus  dis- 
charged goes  boundinir  and  rolling  along,  and  kill 
ing  or  destroying  every  thine  in  its  way.— Falconer 
Nautical  Dictionary.  ( Burney.) 

Rid.  v.  n.     [A.S.  rsede  =  a.t  large.] 

1.  Set  free;  redeem. 

It  is  he  that  delivereth  me  from  my  cruel  ene- 
mies ;  thou  shall  rul  me  from  the  wicked  man. — 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Pxalmx,  xviii.  49. 

I  will  bring  you  out  from  under  the  burdens  ol 
the  Egyptians,  and  rid  you  out  of  their  bondage.— 
JSxodut,  vi.  6. 

Rid  me  and  deliver  me  out  of  great  waters.— 
Psalms,  cxliv.  7. 

2.  Clear ;  disencumber. 

They  were  not  before  so  willing  to  be  rid  of  their 

learned  pastor,  as  now  importunate  to  obtain  him 

again  from  them,  who  had  iriven  him  entertainment. 

—Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

I  must  rid  all  the  seas  of  pirates. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  6. 

We'll  use  his  countenance :  which  being  done, 

Let  her.  who  would  be  rid  of  him,  devise 

His  speedy  taking  off.  Id.,  King  Lear,  v.  1. 

Upon  the  word,  slept  forth 
Three  of  thy  crew,  to  rid  thee  of  that  care. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy. 
I  can  put  on 

Thy  terrours,  as  I  put  thy  mildness  on, 
Image  of  thee  in  all  things  ;  and  shall  soon, 
Arm'd  with  thy  might,  rid  heaven  of  these  rebels. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  734. 
Did  saints  for  this  bring  in  their  plate, 
And  crowd  as  if  they  came  too  late? 
For  when  they  thought  the  cause  had  need  on't, 
Happy  was  he  that  could  be  rid  on't. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  2,  561. 
The  god,  uneasy  till  he  slept  again, 
Resolved  at  once  to  rid  himself  of  pain. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 

House  of  Sleep. 

The  greater  visible  good  does  not  always  raise 
men's  desire,  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  it 
appears  to  have;  though  every  little  trouble  moves 
us.  and  sets  us  on  work  to  get  rid  of  it. — Locke. 

The  ladies  asked,  whether  we  believed  that  the 
men  of  any  town  would,  at  the  same  conjuncture, 
have  loaden  themselves  with  their  wives;  or  rather, 
whether  they  would  not  have  been  glad  of  such  an 
opportunity  to  get  rid  of  them? — Addison. 

8.  Dispatch. 

Having  the  best  at  Barnet  field, 
We'll  thither  straight  -,  for  willingness  rids  way. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  v.  3. 

4.  Drive  away;  remove  by  violence ;  destroy. 

Ah  deathsmen !   you  have  rid  this  sweet  young 
prince.    Sliakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  v.  5. 

Riddance,  s. 

1.  Deliverance. 

Deliverance  from  sudden  death,  riddance  from 
all  adversity,  and  the  extent  of  saving  mercy  to- 
wards all  men. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

2.  Disencumbrance ;   loss  of  something  one 
is  glad  to  lose. 

I  have  too  grieved  a  heart 
To  take  a  tedious  leave :  thus  losers  part. — 
A  gentle  riddance. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  7. 
By  this,  the  cock  had  a  good  riddance  of  his  rival. 
— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

3.  Act  of  clearing  away  any  incumbrances. 

Those  blossoms,  and  those  dropping  gums, 
That  lie  bestrown,  unsightly  and  unsmooth, 
Ask  riddance,  if  we  mean  to  tread  with  ease. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  630. 

Riddle,  s.  [A.S.  rcedelse.~] 
1.  Enigma ;   puzzling  question ;    dark  pro- 
blem. 

How  did  you  dare 
To  trade  and  trafflck  with  Macbeth, 
In  riddles  and  in  charms  of  death? 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  5. 
The  Theban  monster  that  proposed 
Her  riddle,  and  him,  who  solved  it  not,  devour'd  ; 
That  once  found  out  and  solved,  for  grief  and  spight 
Cast  herself  headlong  from  the  Ismenian  steep. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iv.  572. 
To  join  these  squadrons,  o'er  the  champain  came 
A  numerous  race  of  no  ignoble  name ; 
Riddle  and  Rebus,  Riddle's  dearest  son, 
And  false  Conundrum  and  insidious  Pun. 
Fustian,  who  scarcely  deigns  to  tread  the  ground, 
And  Rondeau,  wheeling  in  repeated  round. 
On  their  fair  standards  by  the  wind  display'd, 
Eggs,  altars,  wings,  pipes,  axes  were  pourtray'd. 

/.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of  Literature, 

Literary  Follies, 
"2.  Anything  puzzling. 

'Twas  a  strange  riddle  of  a  lady  ; 
Not  love,  if  any  loved  her :  hey  day ! 
VOL.  II. 


So  cowards  never  use  their  might, 
But  against  such  as  will  not  fight. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  3,  338. 
3.  Coarse  or  open  sieve. 

Horse-beans  and  tares,  sown  together,  are  easily 
parted  with  a  riddle.— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 
Riddle,  r.  a. 

1.  Solve  :  unriddle. 

When  I  have  done  all  this,  and  think  it  duty, 
Is't  requisite  another  bore  my  nostrils? 
Riddle  me  that. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Tamer  Tamed. 
Riddle  me  this,  and  guess  him  if  you  can, 
Who  bears  a  nation  in  a  sinirle  man  ? 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  iii.  135. 

2.  Separate  by  a  coarse  sieve. 

The  finest  sifted  mould  must  be  riddled  in. — 
Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

3.  Drill  with  holes,  as  a  riddle :  (applied  to 
wounded   soldiers ;    from    Fr.    '  crible   de 
balles '). 

Your  blue  National  Captain,  riddled  with  balls, 
one  hardly  knows  on  whose  side  fighting,  requests 
to  be  laid  on  the  colours  to  die :  the  patriotic 
Woman  (name  not  given,  deed  surviving)  screams 
to  Chateau-Vieux  that  it  must  not  fire  the  other 
cannon  ;  and  even  flings  a  pall  of  water  on  it,  since 
screaming  avails  not. — Carlyle,  The  French  Revo- 
lution, pt.  ii.  b.  ii.  ch.  v. 

Riddle,   v.  n.      Speak  ambiguously  or  ob- 
scurely. 

Be  plain,  good  son,  and  homely  in  thy  drift; 
Riddling  confession  finds  but  riddling  shrift. 

Shakespear.  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  3. 

Riddler.  s.     One  who  speaks  obscurely  or 
ambiguously. 

Thou  riddler,  speak 
Distinct  and  clear ;  else  1  will  search  thy  soul. 

Home,  Douglas. 

Riddlingrly.  adv.    In  the  manner  of  a  riddle ; 
secretly. 

Though  like  the  pestilence  and  old-fashion'd  love, 
Riddlingly  it  catch  men,  and  doth  remove 
Never,  till  it  be  starved  out,  yet  their  state 
Is  poor.  Donne. 

Ride.  v.  n.     [A.S.  ridan,'] 

1.  Travel  on  horseback. 

Am  not  I  thine  ass,  upon  which  thou  hast  ridden? 
Numbers,  xxii.  30. 

Brutus  and  Cassius 

Are  rid,  like  madmen,  through  the  gates  of  Rome. 
Shakespear,  Julius  Casar,  iii.  2. 

Were  you  but  riding  forth  to  air  yourself, 
Such  parting  were  too  petty.       Id.,  Cymbeline,  i.  2. 

Let  your  master  ride  on  before,  and  do  you  gallop 
after  him.— Swift,  Advice  to  Servants,  Directions  to 
the  Groom. 

2.  Travel  in  a  vehicle ;  be  borne ;  not  walk. 

Infected  be  the  air  whereon  they  ride. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

Upon  this  chaos  rid  the  distressed  ark,  that  bore 
the  small  remains  of  mankind.— 2'.  Burnet,  Theory 
of  the  Earth. 

3.  Be  supported  in  motion. 

As  venerable  Nestor,  hatch'd  in  silver, 
Should  with  a  bond  of  air,  strong  as  the  axle-tree, 
On  which  heaven  rides,  knit  all  the  Grecian  ears 
To  his  experienced  tongue. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  3. 

4.  Manage  a  horse. 

Skill  to  ride  seems  a  science, 
Proper  to  gentle  blood :  some  others  feign 
To  manage  steeds,  as  did  this  vaunter ;  but  in  vain. 


The  horses  I  saw  well  chosen,  ridden,  and  fur- 
nished.— Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  2,  letter. 

Inspired  by  love,  whose  business  is  to  please, 
He  rode,  he  fenced,  he  moved  with  graceful  ease. 

Dryden,  Cymon  and  Iphigenia,  222. 

5.  Be  on  the  water. 

On  the  western  coast 
Rideth  a  puissant  navy. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iv.  4. 
The  sea  was  grown  so  rough,  that  the  admiral  was 
not  able  longer  to  ride  it  out  with  his  gallics  ;  but 
was  enforced  to  slip  his  anchors,  and  run  his  gallies 
on  ground. — Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

They  were  then  in  a  place  to  be  aided  by  their 
ships,  which  rode  near  in  Edinburgh  Frith.— Sir  J. 
Hayward. 
Men  once  walk'd  where  ships  at  anchor  ride. 

Dryden. 

Waiting  him  his  royal  fleet  did  ride, 
And  willing  winds  to  their  low'r'd  sails  denied. 

Id.,  Astreea  Redux,  223. 

Now  on  their  coasts  our  conquering  navy  rides, 
Way-lays  their  merchants,  and  their  land  besets. 

Id.,  Annus  Mirabilis,  ccii. 

6.  Be  supported  by  something  subservient. 

A  credulous  father,  and  a  brother  noble, 
Whose  nature  is  so  far  from  doing  harms, 
5H 
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That  he  suspects  none ;  on  whose  foolish  honesty 

My  practices  ride  easy. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  2. 
Ride.  v.  a. 
1.  Sit  on  so  as  to  be  carried. 

They  ride  the  air  in  whirlwind. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  541. 
'2.  Manage  insolently  at  will. 

Humility  does  not  make  us  servile  or  insensible, 
nor  oblige  us  to  be  ridden  at  the  pleasure  of  every 
coxcomb. — Collier. 

The  nobility  could  no  longer  endure  to  be  ridden 
by  bakers,  cobblers,  and  brewers.— Swift,  Presby- 
terian's Plea. 

Ritle  Skimmlngton.     See  Skimmington. 
Ride.  s. 

1.  Excursion  in  a  vehicle,  or  on  horseback : 

(as,  'to  take  a  ride'). 
•2.  Road  cut  in  a  wood,  or  through  grounds, 

for  the  purpose  of  using  the  diversion  of 

riding  therein  ;  riding. 
Rider,  s.    One  who  rides. 

1.  One  who  is  carried  on  a  horse  or  in  a 
vehicle. 

The  strong  camel  and  the  generous  horse, 
Restrain'd  and  awed  by  man's  inferiour  force, 
Do  to  the  rider's  will  their  rage  submit, 
And  answer  to  the  spur,  and  own  the  bit. 

Prior,  Solomon,  i.  204. 

2.  One  who  manages  or  breaks  horses. 

As  horses  are  bred  better;  and  to  that  end  riders 
dearly  hired.— Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  i.  1. 

I  would  with  jockies  from  Newmarket  dine, 
And  to  rough  riders  give  my  choicest  wine. 

Bramstone. 

3.  Robber. 

In  Ewsdale,  eight  and  forty  notorious  riders  are 
hung  on  growing  trees,  the  most  famous  of  which 
was  John  Armstrong.  —  Drummond,  History  of 
James  V.  (Ord  MS.) 

4.  In  Navigation.     See  extract. 

Riders  [are]  a  sort  of  interior  ribs  fixed  in  a 
ship's  hold,  opposite  to  some  of  the  principal  tim- 
bers, to  which  they  are  bolted,  and  reaching  from 
the  kelson  to  the  beams  of  the  lower  deck,  and  some- 
times higher,  in  order  to  strengthen  her  frame. — 
Falconer,  Nautical  Dictionary.  (Bnrney.) 

5.  Inserted  leaf;    additional  clause,  as  to  a 
bill  passing  through  parliament. 

They  tacked  the  following  rider  to  it. —  Brand, 
Observations  on  Popular  Antiquities,  ii.  237. 

6.  Coin  so  called. 

His  mouldy  money !  half  a  dozen  riders 
That  cannot  sit  but  stampt  fast  to  their  saddles. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Ridge.  *.   [A.S.  hrigg.~\ 

1.  Top  of  the  back. 

He  thought  it  was  no  time  to  stay, 
And  let  the  night  too  steal  away ; 
But  in  a  trice  advanced  the  knight 
Upon  the  bare  ridge  bolt  upright. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  iii.  I,  1589. 

2.  Rough  top  of  anything,   resembling  the 
vertebrae  of  the  back. 

As  when  a  vulture  on  Imaus  bred, 
Whose  snowy  ridge  the  roving  Tartar  bounds, 
Dislodges  from  a  region  scarce  of  prey. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  431. 

Shall  dwell'to  Senir,  that  long  ridge  of  hills! 

Ibid.  xii.  145. 

The  highest  ridges  of  those  mountains  serve  for 
the  maintenance  of  cattle  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
vallies. — Ray. 

3.  Steep  protuberance. 

Part  rise  in  crystal  wall,  or  ridge  direct, 
For  haste.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  293. 

About  her  coasts  unruly  waters  roar. 
And,  rising  on  a  ridge,  insult  the  shore.       Dryden. 

4.  Ground  thrown  up  by  the  plough. 

Thou  visitest  the  earth,  .  .  .  thou  waterest  the 
ridges  thereof  abundantly ;  thou  settlest  the  furrows 
thereof.— Psalms,  Ixv.  9. 

Wheat  must  be  sowed  above  furrow  fourteen  days 
before  Michaelmas,  and  laid  up  in  round  high  warm 
ridges. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

5.  Top  of  the  roof  rising  to  an  acute  angle. 

Ridge  tiles  or  roof  tiles,  being  in  length  thirteen 
inches,  and  made  circular  breadthways  like  a  half 
cylinder,  whose  diameter  is  about  ten  inches  or 
more,  and  about  half  an  inch  and  half  a  quarter  in 
thickness,  are  laid  upon  the  upper  part  or  ridge  of 
the  roof,  and  also  on  the  hips.— Moxon,  Mechanical 
Exercises. 

6.  See  extract. 

Ridges  of  a  horse's  mouth  are  wrinkles  or  risings 
of  the  flesh  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  running  across 
from  one  side  of  the  jaw  to  the  other  like  fleshy 
ridges,  with  interjacent  furrows  or  sinking  cavities 
— Farrier's  Dictionary. 
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Ridge,  v.  a. 

1.  Form  a  ridge. 

Thou  from  heaven 

Feign'dst  at  thy  birth  was  given  thee  in  thy  hair,  , 
Where  strength  can  least  abide,  though  all  thy  hairs 
Were  bristles  ranged  like  those  that  ridge  the  back 
Of  chafed  wild  boars,  or  ruffled  porcupines. 

Milton,  Samson  Agunistes,  1134. 

2.  Wrinkle. 

An  eye 

As  fix'd  as  marble,  with  a  forehead  ridged 
And  furrow'd  into  storms.  Cowper. 

Ridge-bone,  s.     In  Anatomy.     Backbone. 

Os  sacrum  .  .  .  the  great  bone  whereon  the 
ridge-bone  resteth.— Nomenclator.  (Nares  by  H. 
and  W.) 

Ridgel.  s.  [Low  Lat.  ovis  ry'icula.]  Animal 
half  castrated ;  rig. 

Tend  my  herd,  and  see  them  fed ; 
To  morning  pastures,  evening  waters,  led : 
And  'ware  the  Libyan  ridgel's  butting  head. 

Dryden,  Translatimi  of  Virgil's  Eclogues,  ix.  29. 

Ridgeling.  s.     Ridgel ;  rig. 

And  'ware  the  ridg'ling  with  his  butting  head, 

Dryden. 
Ridgy,  adj.     Rising  in  a  ridge. 

Far  in  the  sea  against  the  foaming  shore, 
There  stands  a  rock ;  the  raging  billows  roar 
Above  his  head  in  storms ;  but,  when  'tis  clear, 
Uncurl  their  ridgy  backs,  and  at  his  feet  appear. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Mneid,  v.  164. 
Ridicule,  s. 

1.  Wit  of  that  species  that  provokes  laughter. 

Sacred  to  ridicule  his  whole  life  long, 
And  the  sad  burthen  of  some  merry  song. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  sat.  i. 
Those  who  aim  at  ridicule, 
Should  fix  upon  some  certain  rule, 
Which  fairly  hints  they  are  in  jest. 

Swift,  Miscellanies. 

2.  Folly ;  ridiculousness. 

It  does  not  want  any  great  measure  of  sense  to  see 
the  ridicule  of  this  practice.— Addison,  Spectator, 
no.  18. 

Ridicule,  s.  See  Reticule,  of  which  it  is 
a  corruption:  (in  the  extract  the  ambi- 
guity is  intentional). 

'  What  news  to  day  ? '— '  Oh,  worse  and  worse, 

M is  the  prince's  privy  purse.'— 

'  The  prince's  purse !  oh,  no,  you  fool, 
You  mean  the  prince's  ridicule.' 

T.  Moore,  Twopenny  Post-bag. 

Ridicule,  adj.    Ridiculous.     Mare. 

This  action  . . .  was  brought  to  court,  and  became 
so  ridicule,  that  Sylvanus  Scory  was  so  laughed  at 
and  jeered,  that  he  never  delivered  the  letter  to  the 
queen. — Aubrey,  Anecdotes,  ii.  529. 
Ridicule,  v.  a.    Expose  to,  treat  with,  ridi- 
cule. 

I  wish  the  vein  of  ridiculing  all  that  is  serious  and 
good  may  have  no  worse  effect  upon  our  state,  than 
knight  errantry  had  on  theirs.— (Sir  W.  Temple. 
Ridiculer.  s.     One  who  ridicules. 

They  are  generally  ridiculers  of  all  that  is  truly 
excellent.— Clarke,  Evidences  of  Natural  and  Re- 
vealed Religion. 

The  ridieuler  shall  make  only  himself  ridiculous. 
— Earl  of  Chesterfield. 

Ridiculous,  adj.  Worthy  of,  exciting,  con- 
temptuous merriment  or  ridicule. 

A  stammering  tongue,  [in  the  margin  ridicu- 
lous,'] that  thou  canst  not  understand.— Isaiah, 
xxxiii.  19. 

He  that  sacrificeth  of  a  thing  wrongfully  gotten, 
his  offering  is  ridiculous.— Ecclesiasticus,  xxxiv.  18. 

Thus  was  the  building  left 
Ridiculous ;  and  the  work  confusion  named. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  61. 
It  was  not  in  Titus's  power  not  to  be  derided ; 
but  it  was  in  his  power  not  to  be  ridiculous.— South, 
Sermons. 

Ridiculously,  ado.  In  a  ridiculous  man- 
ner ;  in  a  manner  worthy  of  laughter  or 
contempt. 

Epicurus's  discourse  concerning  the  original  of 
the  world  is  so  ridiculously  merry,  that  the  design 
of  his  philosophy  was  pleasure  and  not  instruction. 
— South,  Sermons. 

Ridiculousness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Ridiculous. 

What  sport  do  Tertullian,  Minucius,  and  Arno- 
bius  make  with  the  images  consecrated  to  divine 
worship  ?  from  the  meanness  of  the  matter  they  are 
made  of,  the  casualties  of  fire  and  rottenness  they 
are  subject  to,  on  purpose  to  represent  the  ridicu- 
lousness of  worshipping  such  things. — Bishop  Stil- 
lingjleet. 

Since  there  must  be  an  end  of  one's  ridiculous- 
ness one  time  or  other,  I  don't  see  any  time  so  pro- 
per as  the  present. — Gibber,  The  Careless  Husband. 
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Riding,  s.  Corruption  of  Tri thing,  or  di- 
vision into  three  :  (as,  '  The  three  Ridings 
of  Yorkshire'). 

Riding,  part.  adj.  Employed  to  travel  on 
any  occasion. 

It  is  provided  by  another  provincial  constitution, 
that  no  suffragan  bishop  shall  have  more  than  one 
ruling  apparitor,  and  that  archdeacons  shall  not 
have  so  much  as  one  riding  apparitor,  but  only  a 
foot  messenger.— Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

Riding,  s.  Road  cut  in  a  wood,  or  through 
grounds,  for  the  purpose  of  using  the 
diversion  of  riding  therein. 

Beyond  the  garden  ridings  were  cut  out,  each  an- 
swering the  angles  of  the  lodge.— Sir  P.  Sidney, 
Arcadia,  b.i. 

Riding-rbyme.  s.  [perhaps  two  words 
rather  than  a  compound.']  In  Prosody. 
Metre  of  five  accents,  each  falling  on  the 
even  syllable,  with  the  lines  in  rhyming 
couplets,  as : — 

Let  Observation  with  extensive  view 
Survey  mankind  from  China  to  Peru. 
Fair  Leda  reads  our  poetry  sometimes, 
But  saith  she  cannot  like  our  ridiny-rl^imes; 
AlBrming  that  the  oadens  falleth  sweeter, 
When  as  the  verse  is  placed  between  the  meeter. 

Sir  J.  Harrington,  Epigrams,  iii.  44.    (Nares 

by  H.  and  W.) 

His  [Chaucer's]  meetre  heroical  of  Troilus  and 
Cressia  is  very  grave  and  stately,  keeping  up  the 
staffe  of  seven  and  the  verse  of  ten  :  his  other  verses 
of  the  Canterburie  Tales  be  but  riding-ryme.—Put- 
tenham,  i.  30.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

I  had  forgotten  a  notable  kind  of  ryme  called 
ryding-rime,  and  that  is  suche  as  our  mayster,  and 
father  Chaucer,  used  in  his  Canterburie  Tales,  and 
in  divers  other  dilectable  and  light  enterprises.— 
Gascoigne,  Certain  Notes  of  Instruction,  p.  12. 
(Nares  by  U.  and  W.) 

The  metre  of  five  accents,  with  couplet  rhyme, 
may  have  got  its  earliest  name  of  riding  rhyme  from 
the  mounted  pilgrims  of  the  Canterbury  Tales.— 
Dr.  Guest,  History  of  English  Rhythms,  b.  iii. 
ch.  vii. 

Ridingcoat.  s.  Coat  made  to  keep  out 
weather. 

When  you  carry  your  master's  ridingcoat  in  a 
journey,  wrap  your  own  in  it,.— Swift,  Advice  to 
Servants.  Directions  to  tlie  Groom. 

Ridingbabit.  s.  Dress  worn  by  women 
when  they  ride  on  horseback. 

There  is  another  kind  of  occasional  dress  in  use 
among  the  ladies ;  I  mean  the  ridinghabit,  which 
some  have  not,  injudiciously  styled  the  hermaphro- 
ditical,  by  reason  of  its  masculine  and  feminine  com- 
position.— Guardian,  no.  149. 

Here  is  the  dress  of  a  modern  amazon,  in  what  is 
called  a  riding-habit. — T.  Warton,  History  of  Eng- 
lish Poetry,  iv.  71. 

Ridingbood.  s.  Hood  used  by  women  when 
then  they  travel,  to  bear  off  the  rain. 

The  palliolum  was  like  our  ridinghoods,  and  served 
both  for  a  tunick  and  a  coat. — Arbuthnot,  Tables  of 
ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

Good  housewives  all  the  winter's  rage  despise, 
Defended  by  the  ridinghood's  disguise. 

Gay,  Trivia,  i.  209. 

Ridingbouse.  s.  Place  in  which  the  art  of 
riding  is  taught. 

I  hope  you  apply  the  time  you  have  saved  from 
the  ridinglumse  to  useful  more  than  to  learned  pur- 
poses.— Lord  Chesterfield. 

Ridingscbool.  s.  Ridinghouse :  (at  present 
ridingschool  is  the  commoner  term.) 

Ridotto.  s.     [Italian.]     See  extracts. 

Ridotto  [is]  a  company,  a  crew,  or  assembly  of 
good  fellows;  also,  a  gaming  or  tabling  house,  or 
other  place  where  good  companie  doth  meete.— 
Florio:  1598. 

In  the  mornings,  if  you  are  high-bred  enough,  you 
are  to  go  to  White's,  where  whist  may  engage  you 
till  the  masquerade,  ridotto,  or  some  other  polite 
amusement  calls  you  away.— The  Student,  vol.  ii.  p. 
306. 

How  then  must  four  long  months  be  worn  away  ? 
Four  months,  in  which  there  will  be  no  routs,  no 
shows,  no  ridottos;  in  which  visits  must  be  regulated 
by  the  weather,  and  assemblies  will  depend  upon 
the  moon  ! — Dr.  Johnxott,  Rambler,  no.  124. 

The  vulgar  . . .  now  thrust  themselves  into  all  as- 
semblies, from  a  ridotto  at  St.  James's  to  a  hop  at 
Itotherhithe.  —  Smollett,  Expedition  of  Humphrey 
Clinker. 
They  went  to  the  Ridotto ; — 'tis  a  hall 

Where  people  dance,  and  sup,  and  dance  again  ; 
Its  proper  name,  perhaps,  were  a  mask'd  ball, 

But  that's  of  no  importance  to  my  strain  j 
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'Tis  (on  a  smaller  scale)  like  our  Vauxhall, 
Excepting  that  it  can't  be  spoilt  by  rain ; 
The  company  is  '  mixed '  (the  phrase  1  quote  is 
As  much  as  saying  they're  beneath  your  notice.) 

Byron,  Jieppo,  Iviii. 

Rife.  adj.      [A.S.  ryfe.~[      Prevalent ;    com- 
mon ;  abounding. 

While  those  restless  desires,  in  great  men  rife, 
To  visit  so  low  folks  did  much  disdain, 
This  while,  though  poor,  they  in  themselves  did 
reign.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Guyon  closely  did  await 
A vantage ;  whilst  his  foe  did  rage  most  rife; 
Sometimes    athwart,    sometimes    he   strouk    him 

straight, 

And  falsed  oft  his  blows.  Spenser. 

The  plague  was  then  rife  in  Hungary.— Knolles, 
History  of  the  Turks. 

Blessings  then  are  plentiful  and  rife, 
More  plentiful  than  hope.  Herbert. 

Space  may  produce  new  worlds;  whereof  so  rife 
There  went  a  fame  in  heav'n,  that  he  ere  long 
Intended  to  create.       Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  650, 

This  is  the  place, 

Whence  even  now  the  tumult  of  loud  mirth 
Was  rife,  and  perfect  in  my  listening  ear. 

Id.,  Comui,  201 
That  grounded  maxim 
So  rife  and  celebrated  in  the  mouths 
Of  wisest  men,  that  to  the  public  good 
Private  respects  must  yield. 

Id.,  Samson  Agonisteg,  865. 

Before  the  plague  of  London,  inflammations  of  the 
lungs  were  rife  and  mortal.  —  Arbuthnot,  On  ike 
Effects  of  Air  OH  human  Bodies. 

Rifely,  ado.     In  a  rife  manner ;  prevalently; 
abundantly. 

It  was  rifely  reported,  that  the  Turks  were  coming 
in  a  great  fleet. — Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

Rifeness.  s.     Attribute  suggested  by  Rife; 
prevalence ;  abundance. 

The  rifeness  of  their  familiar  excommunications 
may  have  taught  them  to  seek  for  a  spotlessness 
above. — Bishop  Hall,  Beauty  and  Unity  of  the 
Church. 

He  ascribes  the  great  rifeness  of  carbuncles  in  the 
summer,  to  the  great  heats.— Arbuthnot,  On  the  Ef- 
fects of  Air  on  human  Bodies. 
Riffraff,  s.     Refuse  of  anything. 

Thwick-thwack,  and  riff-raff,  roars  he  out  aloud ! 
Bishop  Hall,  Satires,  i.  6. 

This   is   all  riff-raff.  —  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle 
Rifle,  v .  a.     See  Rover. 

1.  Rob;  pillage;  plunder. 

Stand,  sir, ;  nd  throw  us  what  you  have  about  you. 
If  not,  we'll  make  you  sit,  and  rifle  you. 

Shakepear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  1, 

Men,  by  his  suggestion  taught, 
Ransack'd  the  centre,  and  with  impious  hands 
Rifled  the  bowels  of  their  mother  earth 
For  treasures  better  hid. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  685. 

You  have  rifled  my  muster ;  who  shall  maintain 
me  ? — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

A  commander  in  the  parliament's  rebel  army 
rifled  and  defaced  the  cathedral  at  Lichfield.— South, 
Sermons. 

2.  Take  away ;  seize  as  pillage. 

Mine  is  thy  daughter,  priest,  and  shall  remain, 
And  pray'rs  and  tears,  and  bribes  shall  plead  in  vain, 
Till  time  shall  rifle  every  youthful  grace. 

Pope,  Translation,  of  the  Iliad,  i.  89. 
Rifle,  s. 

1.  Kind  of  whetstone. 

All  our  sports  and  recreations,  if  we  use  them  well, 
must  be  to  our  body,  or  mind,  as  the  mower's  whet- 
stone, or  rifle,  is  to  his  scythe,  to  sharpen  it  when  it 
grpws  dull. —  IVIiately,  Redemption  of  Time,  p.  11: 
1634. 

2.  Sort  of  gun,  having,  within  its  barrel,  in- 
dented lines. 

Hear  you,  you  with  long  rifle  by  your  side,  do  you 
lack  a  wife  V— Call  ye  this  rifle'i  it's  a  good  back- 
sword.— Wily  Beguiled.  (Ord  MS.) 

Rifle,  v.  a.    Cut  spiral  grooves  in  the  bore 
of  a  gun. 

The  object  of  rifling  a  gun  is  to  give  the  projectile 
a  rotation  round  an  axis  coincident  with  that  of  the 
bore.  This  insures  greater  accuracy  of  fire.  . . .  Both 
smajl  arms  and  cannon  are  rifled;  but  many  diffi- 
culties occur  in  the  construction  of  rifled  cannon 
which  are  not  met  with  in  small  arms ;  especially 
that  of  obtaining  guns  strong  enough  to  resist  the 
enormous  strain  caused  by  tiring  large  charges  with 
heavy  projectiles,  and  the  impossibility  of  using 
very  large  shot  or  shell  made  of  lead  alone.  . . .  The 
conditions  which  a  rifled  cannon  should  fulfil  arc : 
(1)  to  insure  accuracy  of  lire:  (2)  to  give  as  high 
velocity  as  possible;  (3)  to  remain  uninjured  by 
much  work;  (<t)  to  be  simple  in  construction.  To 
insure  accuracy  of  fire,  a  rotatory  motion  must  be 
giveu  to  the  projectile  round  an  axis  coincident 
with  that  of  the  bore ;  the  axis  of  the  shot  must  be 
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stable  on  leaving  the  piece ;  and  the  shot  must  have 
sufficient  velocity  of  rotation  (depending  on  its 
form,  length,  and  weight)  to  counteract  the  ten- 
dency which  it  has  to  turn  over.  To  give  the  pro- 
jectile a  high  velocity,  the  gun  must  be  able  to  stand 
a  large  charge  of  poVder ;  and  in  order  to  do  this, 
remaining  uninjured,  a  very  strong  construction  is 
required. — //.  Braclcentmry,  in  Bratnle  and  Cox, 
Dictionary  of  Science.  Literature,  and  Art. 

Rifleman,  s.     One  armed  with  a  rifle. 
Kifler.  s.     Robber ;  plunderer  ;  pillager. 

Parting  both  with  cloak  and  coat,  if  any  please  to 
be  the  rifier.— Milton,  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of 
Divorce. 
Rifling:,  s.    Raffle.     Obsolete. 

Plus  de  points.     A  rifling  or  a  kind  of  game 
wherein  he  that  in  casting  doth  throw  most  of  the 
dice,  takes  up  all  the  money  that  is  laid  dowiie.— 
Nomenclator.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Rift.  s.    Cleft ;  breach ;  opening. 

He  pluckt  a  bough,  out  of  whose  rift  there  come 
Small  drops  of  gory  blood.  Spenser. 

She  did  confine  thee 
Into  a  cloven  pine,  within  which  rift 
Imprison'd,  thou  didst  painfully  remain. 

S/iakespear,  Tempest,  i.  2. 

In  St.  James's  fields  is  a  conduit  of  brick,  unto 
which  joineth  a  low  vault ;  at  the  end  of  that  is  a 
round  house,  with  a  small  slit  or  rift ;  and  in  the 
conduit  a  window :  if  you  cry  out  in  the  rift,  it 
makes  a  fearful  roaring  at  the  window. — Bacon. 

They  have  an  idle  tradition,  that  a  missel  bird, 
feeding  upon  a  seed  she  cannot  digest,  expelleth  it 
whole ;  which,  falling  upon  a  bough  of  a  tree  that 
hath  some  rift,  puttcth  forth  the  niisseltoe. — Id. 

Either  tropick  now 

'Gan  thunder,  and  both  ends  of  heaven ;  the  clouds 
From  many  a  horrid  rift,  abortive  pour'd 
Fierce  rain  with  lightning  mixt. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iv.  409. 
Some  pick  out  bullets  from  the  vessel's  sides, 
Some  drive  old  oakum  through  each  seam  and  rift. 
Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  cxlvi. 
Between  the  rifts,  the  snowy  drifts 

Did  send  a  dismal  sheen ; 
Nor  forms  of  men  nor  beasts  we  ken 
The  ice  was  all  between. 

Coleridge,  Ancient  Mariner. 
Rift.  v.  a.    Rive. 

To  the  dreatl  rattling  thunder 
Have  I  given  fire,  and  rifted  Jove's  stout  oak 
With  his  own  bolt.  Shakespear,  Tempest,  v.  1. 

At  sight  of  him  the  people  with  a  shout 
Rifted  the  air.          Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  1620. 

Rift.  v.  n.    Burst ;  open. 

I'd  shriek,  that  even  your  ears 
Should  rift  to  hear  me. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  v.  1. 

Some  trees  are  best  for  ship  timber,  as  oaks  that 
grow  in  moist  grounds ;  for  that  maketh  the  timber 
tough,  and  not  apt  to  rift  with  ordnance.— Bacon, 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

When  ice  is  congealed  in  a  cup,  it  will  swell  in- 
stead of  contracting,  and  sometimes  rift. — Ibid. 

Rifted,  part.  adj.     Having  rifts. 

On  rifted  rocks,  the  dragon's  late  abodes, 
The  green  reed  trembles.  Pope,  Messiah. 

Rig:,  s.  Animal  half  castrated  ;  ridgel ;  ridg- 
ling.    See  Ridgel. 

Rigr.  s.    Bluster. 

This  sanguine  little  king's  fisher  (not  prescient  of 
the  storm,  as  by  his  instinct  he  ought  to  be)  ap- 
pearing at  that  uncertain  season  before  the  riggs  of 
old  Michaelmas  were  yet  well  composed,  and  when 
the  unclement  storms  of  winter  were  approaching, 
began  to  flicker  over  the  seas,  and  was  busy  in 
building  its  halcyon  nest,  as  if  the  angry  ocean  had 
been  soothed  by  the  genial  breath  of  Wlay.—Burlce, 
Thoughts  on  a  Regicide  Peace,  letter  iii. 

Rig:,  s. 

1.  Wanton  ;  impudent  woman  ;  strumpet. 

Fy  on  thee  thou  rampe,  thou  rig ! 

Gammer  Gurton's  Needle :  1551. 
The  most  voluptuous,  over-wanton  rigge, 
Proud  plenty,  scorns  meek  piety's  womanhood. 

Sir  J.  Dames,  Witte's  Pilgrimage,  sign.  V.  2. 

2.  In  Navigation.     Style  of  fitting  the  masts 
and  rigging  to  the  hull  of  a  vessel :  (as 
schooner  rig). 

Run  a  rig.    Play  a  trick  of  gaiety  or  merri- 
ment. 
Away  went  Gilpin,  neck  or  nought, 

Away  went  hat  and  wig ; 
He  little  dreamt  when  he  set  out, 

Of  running  such  a  rig.          Cowper,  John  Gilpin. 
Run  the  rig  upon.     Practise  a  joke  upon  a 

person  ;  jeer ;  banter. 
Rigr.  v.  n.    Play  the  wanton. 
Rig:,  v.  a.  [  ?  ] 
I.  Dress;  accoutre. 
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All  occupations  opening  like  a  mart, 
That  serve  to  rig  the  body  out  with  bravery. 

Beaumont  awl  Fletcher,  Four  Plays  in  One. 

Keep  . . . 

The  body  of  your  strength,  your  noble  heart, 
From  ever  yielding  to  dishonest  ends, 
Rigg'd  round  about  with  virtue. 

Id.,  Monsieur  Thomas. 

Jack  was  rigged  out  in  his  gold  and  silver  lace, 
with  a  feather  in  his  cap ;  and  a  pretty  figure  he 
made  in  the  world. — Sir  R.  U Estrange. 

There  were  what  us^d  to  bo  called  '  dressy'  snobs : 
— Jimmy,  who  might  be  seen  at  five  o'clock  elabo- 
rately rigged  out,  with  a  camellia  in  his  button-hole, 
glazed  boots,  and  fresh  kid-cloves  twice  a  day ; — 
Jessamy  Jacky,  who  rode  every  day  solemnly  on 
the  Blenheim,  in  pumps  and  silk  stockings,  with,  his 
hair  curled.— Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  xv. 
2.  Fit  with  tackling. 

My  minde  for  Egypt  stoode ; 
When  nine  faire  ships  I  rigg'd  forth  for  the  flood. 

Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey. 
He,  like  a  foolish  pilot,  hath  shipwreck'd 
My  vessel  gloriously  rigg'd. 

Milton.  Samson  Agonistes,  199. 
The  sinner  shall  set  forth  like  a  ship  launched 
into  the  wide  sea,  not  only  well  built  and  rigged ; 
but  also  carried  on  with  full  wind. — South,  Ser- 
mons. 
He  calls  his  captains,  bids  them  rig  the  fleet. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Passion  of  Dido. 
He   rigged   out   another    small    fleet,   and   the 
Achaeans  engaged  him  with  theirs.  —  Arbuthnot, 
Tables  of  Ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

Rigadoon.  s.  [Fr.  rigadon.~\  Kind  of  brisk 
dance,  performed  by  one  couple,  said  to  be 
brought  from  Provence. 

I  led  him  by  the  hand  into  the  next  room,  where 
w«  danced  a  rigadoon  together. — Guardian,  no.  154. 

Rigation.  s.  [Lat.  rigatio,  from  rigo  =  water, 
bedew ;  pass.  part,  rigatus.'}  Act  of  wa- 
tering. 

In  dry  years,  every  field  that  has  not  some  spring, 
or  aqueduct,  to  furnish  it  with  repeated  rigations, 
is  sure  to  fail  in  its  crop.  —  Swinburne,  Travels 
through  Spain,  letter  xvi. 

Rigging-,  s.     Sails  or  tackling  of  a  ship. 

To  plow  the  deep, 

To  make  fit  rigging,  or  to  build  a  ship.  Creech. 

Our  dreaded  admiral  from  far  they  threat, 

Whose  batter'd  rigging  their  whole  war  receives; 
All  bare,  like  some  old  oak  with  tempests  beat, 

He  stands,  and  sees  below  his  scatter'd  leaves. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  Ixi. 

The  sycophants  of  the  court,  ill  qualified  to  con- 
tend against  the  great  men  who  then  directed  the 
arms  of  Holland,  against  such  a  statesman  as  De 
Witt,  and  such  a  commander  as  l)e  Ruyter,  made 
fortunes  rapidly,  while  the  sailors  mutinied  from 
very  hunger,  while  the  dockyards  were  unguarded, 
while  the  ships  were  leaky  and  without  rigging. — 
Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  ii. 

Rig-grish.  adj.     Wanton  ;  whorish. 

Vilest  things 

Become  themselves  in  her,  that  the  holy  priests 
Bless  her,  when  she  is  riggish. 

Shakexpfiar,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  2. 

The  wanton  gesticulations  of  a  virgin,  in  a  wild 

assembly  of  gallants  warmed  with  wine,  could  be  no 

other  than  riggish  and  unmaidenly.— Bishop  Rail, 

Contemplations,  b.  iv. 

Rigrgie.  v.  n.    Wriggle. 

Truth,  by  the  information  of  her  own  light,  points 
out  the  straight  road  to  her  abode ;  and  forbids  us 
to  riggle  into  her  presence  through  by-paths,  and 
the  cloudy  medium  of  falsehood.— Bishop  Warbur- 
ton.  Doctrine  of  Grace,  preface :  1763. 
Rigrgle.  s.  [?  Prov.  Fr.  Vequille.'}  British 

lish  of  the  genus  Ammodytes. 
Right,  adj.    [A.S.  riht.] 

1.  Fit;  proper;  becoming;  suitable. 

The  Lord  God  led  me  in  the  right  way. — Genesis. 
xxiv.  48. 

The  words  of  my  mouth  ...  are  plain  to  him  that 
understandeth,  and  right  to  them  that  find  know- 
ledge.— Proverbs,  viii.  9. 

A  time  there  will  be,  when  all  these  unequal  dis- 
tributions of  good  and  evil  shall  be  set  right,  and 
the  wisdom  of  all  his  transactions  made  as  clear  as 
the  noon-day.— Bishop  A  tterbury. 

2.  Rightful ;  justly  claiming. 

There  being  no  law  of  nature,  nor  positive  law  of 
God,  that  determines  which  is  the  right  heir  in  all 
cases,  the  right  of  succession  could  not  have  been 
certainly  determined.— Locke. 

3.  True  ;  not  erroneous  ;  not  wrong. 

If  there  be  no  prospect  beyond  the  grave,  the  in- 
ference is  certainly  right,  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for 
to-morrow  we  die.— Locke. 

4.  Not  mistaken;  passing  a  true  judgment; 
passing  judgment  according  to  the  truth 
of  things. 
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You  are  right,  Justice,  and  you  weigh  this  well ; 
Therefore  still  bear  the  balance  and  the  sword. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  r.  2. 

5.  Just ;  honest ;  equitable  ;  not  criminal. 

Their  heart  was  not  right  with  him,  neither  were 
they  stedfast  in  his  covenant.— Psalms,  Ixxviii.  37. 

6.  Happy ;  convenient. 

The  lady  has  been  disappointed  on  the  right  side, 
and  found  nothing  more  disagreeable  in  the  hus- 
band than  she  discovered  in  the  lover.— 'A  ddison, 
Spectator. 

7.  Not  left. 

•  It  is  not  with  certainty  to  be  received,  concerning 
the  right  and  left  hand,  that  men  naturally  make 
use  of  the  right,  and  that  the  use  of  the  other  is  a 
digression. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

The  left  foot  naked,  when  they  march  to  fight, 
But  in  a  bull's  raw  hide  they  sheathe  the  right. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vii.  953. 

8.  Straight ;  not  crooked. 

The  idea  of  a  right  lined  triangle  necessarily 
carries  with  it  an  equality  of  its  angles  to  two  right 
ones. — Locke. 

9.  Perpendicular ;  direct. 

Come  right.     Be  put  on  a  proper  footing. 

Some  architects  are  clever  at  making  foundations, 
and  some  architects  are  clever  at  building  on  'ein 
when  they're  made.  But  it  '11  all  come  right  in  the  end, 
sir ;  it  '11  all  come  right !— Dickens,  Martin  Chuzsle- 
wit,  ch.  xxxv. 
Rigrbt.  interj.  Expression  of  approbation. 

Right !  cries  his  lordship,  for  a  rogue  in  need 
To  have  a  taste,  is  insolence  indeed; 
In  me  'tis  noble,  suits  my  birth  and  state. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.ii.  sat.  ii. 
Right,  adv. 

1.  Properly;  justly;   exactly;  according  to 
truth,  or  justice. 

Then  shall  the  right  aiming  thunder-bolts  go 
abroad,  and  from  the  clouds,  as  from  a  well-drawn 
bow,  shall  they  fly  to  the  mark.—  Wisdom  of  Solomon, 
v.  21. 

To  understand  political  power  right,  and  derive 
it  from  its  original,  we  must  consider  what  state  all 
men  are  naturally  in,  and  that  is  a  state  of  perfect 
freedom  to  order  their  actions,  and  dispo.se  of  their 
possessions  and  persons. — Locke. 

2.  According  to  art  or  rule. 

You  with  strict  discipline  instructed  rir/M, 
Have  learn'd  to  use  your  arms  before  you  fight. 

Lord  Roscommon. 

Take  heed  you  steer  your  vessel  right,  my  son, 
This  calm  of  heaven,  this  mermaid's  melody, 
Into  an  unseen  whirlpool  draws  you  fast, 
And  in  a  moment  sinks  you. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  iv.  2. 

3.  In  a  direct  line ;  in  a  straight  line. 

Let  thine  eyes  look  right  on,  and  let  thine  eyelids 
look  straight  before  thee.— Proverbs,  iv.  25. 

Ye  shall  be  driven  out  every  man  right  forth,  and 
none  shall  gather  up  him  that  wandereth.— Jere- 
miah, xlix.  5. 

The  people  passed  over  right  against  Jericho. — 
Joshua,  iii.  16. 

Insects  have  voluntary  motion,  and  therefore 
imagination;  for  ants  go  right  forwards  to  their 
hills,  and  bees  know  the  way  from  a  flowery  heath 
to  their  hives. — Bacon. 

You  two  this  way  among  those  numerous  orbs, 
All  yours,  right  down  to  Paradise  descend. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  397. 

4.  In  a  great  degree  ;  very  ;  thoroughly. 

Then  cried  I  unto  thee,  O  Lord  :  and  gat  me  to 
my  Lord  right  humbly. — Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
Psalms,  xxx.  8. 

1  cannot  joy,  until  I  be  resolved 
Where  our  right  valiant  father  is  become. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  ii.  1. 
Right  noble  princes, 
I'll  acquaint  our  duteous  citizens. 

Id.,  Richard  III.  iii.  5. 
Pardon  us  the  interruption 
Of  thy  devotion  and  right  Christian  zeal. 

Ibid.  iii.  7. 

When  I  had  climb'd  a  height 
Rough  and  right  hardly  accessible ;  I  might 
Behold  from  Circe's  house,  that  in  a  grove 
Set  thicke  with  trees  stood,  a  bright  vapor  move. 

Chapman. 

The  senate  will  smart  deep 
For  your  upbraidings :  I  should  be  right  sorry 
To  have  means  so  to  be  venged  on  you, 
As  I  shall  shortly  on  them. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy. 
Right  many  a  widow  his  keen  blade, 
And  many  fatherless,  had  made. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  2,  303. 

5.  Used  in    titles :    (as,   right  honourable, 
right  reverend). 

I  mention  the  right  honourable  Thomas  Howard, 
lord  high  marshal.— Peacham,  On,  Drawing. 

6.  Just. 

Came  he  right  now  to  sing  a  raven's  note  * 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iii.  2. 
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7.  Immediately  ;  at  the  instant. 

I  do  see  the  cruel  pangs  of  death 
Right  in  thine  eye.         SJiakespear,  King  John,  v.  4. 
Right,  .v. 

1.  Not  wrong. 

One  rising,  eminent 

In  wise  deport,  spake  much  of  right  and  wrong, 
Of  justice,  of  religion,  truth,  and  peace, 
And  judgement  from  above. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  665. 

2.  Justice ;  not  injury. 

In  the  midst  of  your  invectives,  do  the  Turks  this 
right,  as  to  remember  that  they  are  no  idolaters. — 
Bacon. 

Persons  of  noble  blood  are  less  envied  in  their 
rising ;  for  it  seemeth  but  right  done  to  their  birth. 
— Id.,  Essays,  Of  Envy. 

Long  love  to  her  has  borne  the  faithful  knight, 
And  well  deserved,  had  fortune  done  him  right. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  1123. 

He  that  would  do  right  to  religion  cannot  take 
a  more  effectual  course  than  by  reconciling  it  with 
the  happiness  of  mankind. — Archbishop  Tillotson. 

3.  Freedom  from  guilt ;  goodness. 

His  faith  perhaps  in  some  nice  tenets  might 
Be  wrong,  his  life  I'm  sure  was  in  the  right. 

Cowley. 

4.  Freedom  from  error. 

Seldom  your  opinions  err ; 
Your  eyes  are  always  in  the  right. 

Prior,  Ode  to  a  Lady  refusing  to  dispute 
with  him. 

5.  Just  claim. 

The  Roman  citizens  were,  by  the  sword,  taught  to 
acknowledge  the  pope  their  lord,  though  they  knew 
not  by  what  right.— Sir  W.  Raleigh,  Essays. 

The  proud  tyrant  would  many  times  say,  that 
whatsoever  belonged  unto  the  empire  of  Rome,  was 
of  right  his,  for  as  much  as  he  was  possessed  of  the 
imperial  sceptre,  which  his  great  grandfather  Maho- 
met had  by  law  of  arms  won  from  Constantine. — 
Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

Subdue  by  force,  all  who  refuse 
Right  reason  for  their  law ;  and  for  their  king 
Messiah,  who  by  right  of  merit  reigns. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vl.  41, 

Descriptions,  figures,  and  fables  must  be  in  all 
heroick  poems ;  every  poet  hath  as  much  right  to 
them,  as  every  man  hath  to  air.— Dryden. 

My  right  to  it  appears, 
By  long  possession  of  eteht  hundred  years.  Id. 

Might  and  right  are  inseparable  in  the  opinion  of 
the  world.— Sir  R.  L'  Estrange. 

Judah  pronounced  sentence  of  death  against  Tha- 
mar :  our  author  thinks  it  is  very  good  proof,  that 
because  he  did  it,  therefore  he  had  a  right  to  do  it. 
— Locke. 

Agrippa  is  generally  ranged  in  sets  of  medals 
among  the  emperors  ;  as  some  among  the  empresses 
have  no  other  right. — Addison. 

The  following  ambiguities  of  the  word  right  (in 
addition  to  the  obvious  and  familiar  one  of  a  right 
and  the  adjective  right)  are  extracted  from  a  for- 
gotten paper  of  my  own.  in  a  periodical :— '  Speak- 
ing morally,  you  are  said  to  have  a  right  to  do  a 
thing,  if  all  persons  are  morally  bound  not  to  hinder 
you  from  doing  it.  But,  in  another  sense,  to  have  a 
right  to  do  a  thing  is  the  opposite  of  having  no 
right  to  do  it,  i.e.  of  being  under  a  moral  obligation 
to  forbear  doing  it.  In  this  sense,  to  say  that  you 
have  a  right  to  do  a  thing,  means  that  you  may  do 
it  without  any  breach  of  duty  on  your  part;  that 
other  persons  not  only  ought  not  to  hinder  you,  but 
have  no  cause  to  think  worse  of  you  for  doing  it. 
This  is  a  perfectly  distinct  proposition  from  the 
preceding.  The  right  which  you  have  by  virtue  of 
a  duty  incumbent  upon  other  persons,  is  obviously 
quite  a  different  thing  from  a  right  consisting  in 
the  absence  of  any  duty  incumbent  upon  yourself. 
Yet  the  two  things  are  perpetually  confounded.' — 
J.  8.  Mill,  System  of  Logic,  pt.  v.  ch.  vii. 

6.  That  which  justly  belongs  to  one. 

To  thee  doth  the  right  of  her  appertain,  seeing 
thou  only  art  of  her  kindred.— Tobit,vi.  11. 

The  custom  of  employing  these  great  persons  in 
all  great  offices,  passes  for  a  right.— Sir  W.  Temple. 

The  prisoner  freed  himself  by  nature's  laws, 
Born  free,  he  sought  his  right. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  ii.  337. 

'  What  with  your  bye-laws,  and  your  votes  in  this 
capacity,  and  your  votes  in  that  capacity,  and  your 
official  rights,  and  your  individual  rights,  and  other 
people's  rights  who  are  only  you  again,  there  are  no 
rights  left  for  me.  Everybody  else's  rights  are  my 
wrongs.' — Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xxxviii. 

7.  Property ;  interest. 

A  subject  in  his  prince  may  claim  a  right, 
Nor  suffer  him  with  strength  impair'd  to  fight. 

Dryden. 

8.  Power ;  prerogative. 

God  hath  a  sovereign  right  over  us,  as  we  are  his 
cr<»tures,  and  by  virtue  of  this  right,  he  might, 
without  injustice,  have  imposed  difficult  tasks  :  but 
in  making  laws,  he  hath  not  made  use  of  this  right. 
— Archbishop  Tillotson. 

9.  Immunity ;  privilege. 
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The  citizens, 

Let  them  but  have  their  rights,  are  ever  forward 
•    In  celebration  of  this  day  with  shews. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iv.  1. 
Their  only  thoughts  and  hope  was  to  defend  their 
own  rights  and  liberties,  due  to  them  by  the  law.— 
Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

10.  The  side  not  left. 

On  his  right, 

The  radiant  image  of  his  glory  sat, 
His  only  Son.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  62. 

To  rights.     In  a  direct  line ;  straight. 

These  strata  failing,  the  whole  tract  sinks  down 
to  rights  into  the  abyss,  and  is  swallowed  up  by  it. — 
Woodward. 
To  rights.     With  deliverance  from  error. 

Several  have  gone  about  to  inform  them,  and  set 
them  to  rights;  but  for  want  of  that  knowledge  of 
the  present  system  of  nature,  have  not  given  the 
satisfaction  expected. —  Woodward. 

'  He  might  at  least  have  kept  sober  to  look  after 
his  own  business — E'en  let  him  put  it  to  rights  a#sm\ 
himself  next  morning,  if  he  will.'—  Scott,  The  Pirate, 
ch.  xxxiv. 

Do  me  right.   Accept  my  challenge  in  drink- 
ing ;  return  the  health  I  hcive  drunk  to  you. 

Do  me  right, 
And  dub  me  knight. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  v.  3. 
Right,  v.  a. 

1.  Do  justice  to;    establish  in   possessions 
justly  claimed ;  relieve  from  wrong. 

How  will  this  grieve  you, 

When  you  shall  come  to  clearer  knowledge,  that 
You  thus  have  publish'd  me?  gentle  my  lord, 
You  scarce  can  right  me  throughly. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  1. 
If  the  injured  person  be  not  righted,  every  one  of 
them  is  wholly  guilty  of  the  injustice,  and  bound  to 
restitution. — Jeremy  Taylor. 

I  could  not  expedient  see, 

On  this  side  death  to  riyht  our  family.  Waller. 

Some  seeking  unto  courts,  and  judicial  endeavour 
to  right  ourselves,  are  still  innocent. — Kettlewell. 

Make  my  father  known, 
To  right  my  honour,  and  redeem  your  own. 

Dryden.  Translation  from  Ovid, 

Metamorphoses,  b.  i. 

'Cheer  up,  my  noble  sir,'  said  Mr.  Pecksniff, 
takins  courage, '  and  we  will  do  what  is  required  of 
us.  You  shall  know  all,  sir,  and  shall  be  righted.'— 
Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xxxi. 

2.  In  Navigation.     Restore  a  ship  to  her  up- 
right position,  after  she  has  been  laid  on  a 
careen ;   put  anything  in  its  proper  posi- 
tion :  (as,  '  to  right  the  helm'). 

Right,  v.  n.    (rather  reflective  with  self  un- 
derstood).    In  Navigation.     See  extract. 

A  ship  is  said  to  right  at  sea,  when  she  rises  with 
her  masts  erected,  after  having  been  pressed  down 
on  one  side  by  the  effort  of  her  sails,  or  a  heavy 
squall  of  wind.— Falconer. 
Right-hand,  s.     Not  left. 

The  rank  of  osiers,  by  the  murmuring  stream, 
Left  on  your  right-hand  brings  you  to  the  place. 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  iv.  3. 
Used  adjectivally,   as,    'my   right-hand 
man,'  i.e.  my  main  support,  or  reliance. 
Righten.   v.  a.     [A.S.  rightan.~\     Do  justice 
to.     Obsolete. 

Seek  judgement ;  relieve  [in  the  margin  righten] 
the  oppressed.— Isaiah,  i.  17. 
Righteous,  adj.  [A.S.  rihtwis.~] 

1.  Just;  honest;  virtuous;  uncorrupt. 

That  be  far  from  thee  to  do  after  this  manner,  to 
slay  the  righteous  with  the  wicked;  and  that  the 
righteous  should  be  as  the  wicked.— Genesis,  xviii. 
25. 

2.  Equitable  ;  agreeing  with  right. 

Kill  my  rival  too,  for  he  no  less 
Deserves ;  and  I  thy  righteous  doom  will  bless, 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  ii.  299. 
Righteous,  v.  a.     Make  righteous  ;  justify. 
Obsolete. 

Can  we  meryte  grace  with  synne  ?  or  deserve  to 
be  ryghtoused  by  folye  V—Bale,  Yet  a  Course  at  the 
Romyshe  Foxe,  fol.  62.  b. :  1513. 

Righteously,  adv.     In  a  righteous  manner. 

1.  Honestly;  virtuously. 

Athens,  no  doubt,  did  righteously  decide, 
When  Pliocion  and  when  Socrates  were  tried; 
As  righteously  they  did  those  dooms  repent; 
Still  they  were  wise,  whatever  way  they  went. 

Dryden,  The  Medal,  95. 

2.  According  to  desert. 

Turn  from  us  all  those  evils  that  we  most  righte- 
ously have  deserved.  —  Hook  of  Common  Prayer, 
Litany. 
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Righteousness,  s.  [AS.  rihttcisness.']  Attri- 
bute suggested  by  Righteous;  justice- 
honesty;  virtue:  goodness;  integrity. 

The  scripture,  ascribing  to  the  persons  of  men 

righteousness,  in  regard  of  their  manifold  virtues 

may  not  be  construed,  as  though  it  did  thereby  clear 

them  from  all  faults.— hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Here  wretched  Phlegias  warns  the  world  with 

cries, 

Could  warning  make  the  world  more  just  or  wise  • 
Learn  righteousness,  and  dread  th'  avenging  deities. 
Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Jfneid,  vi.  842! 

Righter.  *.  One  who  rights;  redresser;  one 
who  relieves  from  wrong ;  one  who  does 
justice  to. 

I  will  pay  thee  what  I  owe  thee,  as  that  righter  of 
wrongs  hath  left  me  commanded.— Shelton,  Trans- 
lation of  Don  Quixote,  i.  4, 

Rightful,  adj. 

1.  Having  the  right ;  having  the  just  claim. 

As  in  this  haughty  great  attempt, 
They  labour'd  to  supplant  the  rightful  heir, 
I  lost  my  liberty,  and  they  their  lives. 

Shakespetir,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  ii.  5, 
Some  will  mourn  in  ashes,  some  coal  black, 
For  the  deposing  of  a  rightful  king. 

Id.,  Richard  II.  v.  i. 

2.  Honest;  just;  agreeable  to  justice. 

Nor  would,  for  gold  or  fee, 
Be  won,  their  rightful  causes  down  to  tread. 

Spenser. 

Grant  to  us,  Lord,  we  beseech  thee,  the  spirit  to 
think  and  do  always  such  things  as  be  rightful— 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Collect  for  the  ninth  Sun- 
day after  Trinity. 

Gather  all  the  smiling  hours ; 
Such  as  with  friendly  care  have  guarded 
Patriots  and  kings  in  rightful  wars.  Prior. 

Rightfully,  adv.  In  a  rightful  manner;  ac- 
cording to  right ;  according  to  justice. 

Henry,  who  claimed  by  succession,  was  sensible 
that  his  title  was  not  sound  ;  but  was  rightfully  in 
Mortimer,  who  had  married  the  heir  of  York. — 
Dryden,  Preface  to  Fables. 

Rightfulness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Rightful;  moral  rectitude. 

But  still  although  we  fail  of  perfect  rightfulness, 
Seek  we  to  tame  these  superfluities, 
Nor  wholly  wink  though  void  of  purest  sightmlness, 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Rightly,  adv.    In  a  right  manner. 

1.  According  to  truth  or  justice;  properly; 
suitably ;  not  erroneously. 

Each  of  his  reign  allotted,  rightlier  call'd 
Powers  of  fire,  air,  water,  and  earth  beneath. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  123, 

Descend  from  Heaven,  Urania  I  by  that  name 
If  rightly  thou  art  call'd.  Ibid.  vii.  1. 

For  glory  done 

Of  triumph,  to  be  styled  great  conquerors, 
Patrons  of  mankind,  gods,  and  sons  of  gods ; 
Destroyers  rightlier  call'd,  and  plagues  of  men, 

Ibid.  xi.  694. 

A  man  can  never  have  so  certain  a  knowledge; 
that  a  proposition,  which  contradicts  the  clear  prin- 
ciples of  his  own  knowledge,  was  divinely  revealed, 
or  that  he  understands  the  words  rightly  wherein 
it  is  delivered  as  he  has,  that  the  contrary  is  true. 
— Locke. 

2.  Honestly ;  uprightly. 

Let  not  my  jealousies  be  your  dishonour: 
You  may  be  rightly  just,  whatever  I  shall  think. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

3.  Exactly. 

Should  I  grant,  thou  didst  not  rightly  see ; 
Then  thou  wert  first  deceived.  Dryden, 

4.  Straightly ;  directly. 

We  wish  one  end;  but  differ  in  order  and  way, 
that  leadeth  rightly  to  that  end. — Ascham,  School- 
master. 

Rightness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Right. 

1.  Conformity    to    truth;    exemption  from 
being  wrong ;  rectitude ;  not  error. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  a  man  to  be  assured  of  the 
Tightness  of  his  conscience,  by  such  an  infallible 
certainty  of  persuasion,  as  amounts  to  the  clearness 
of  a  demonstration  ;  but  it  is  sufficient  if  he  knows 
it  upon  grounds  of  such  a  probability,  as  shall  ex- 
clude all  rational  grounds  of  doubting.— South,  Ser- 
mons. 

Like  brute  beasts  we  travel  with  the  herd,  and  are 
never  so  solicitous  for  the  rightness  of  the  way,  as 
for  the  number  or  figure  of  our  company.— Rogers, 
Sermons. 

2.  Straightness. 

Sounds  move  strongest  in  a  right  line,  which 
nevertheless  is  not  caused  by  the  rightness  of  the 
line,  but  by  the  shortness  of  the  distance.— Bacon, 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 
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Rigid,  adj.     [Fr.  rigide ;  Lat.  rigidus."} 

1.  Stiff;  not  to  be  bent;  unpliant. 

A  body  that  is  hollow  may  be  demonstrated  to  be 
more  rigid  and  inflexible  than  a  solid  one  of  the 
same  substance  and  weight.— Ray,  On  the  Wisdom 
of  God  manifested  in  the  Works  of  the  Creation. 

2.  Severe ;  inflexible. 

Rigid  looks  of  chaste  austerity. 

Milton,  Comus,  450. 
His  severe  judgement,  giving  law, 
His  modest  fancy  kept  in  awe  j 
As  rigid  husbands  jealous  are, 
When  they  believe  their  wives  too  fair. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  On  the  Death  and  Burial 
,  of  Cowley. 

1 3.  Unremitted  ;  unmitigated. 

Queen  of  this  universe  !  do  not  believe 
Those  rigid  threats  of  death ;  ye  shall  not  die. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  682. 

4.  Sharp;  cruel. 

Cressy  plains 

And  Agincourt,  deep  tinged  with  blood,  confess 
What  the  Silures'  vigour  unwithstqod 
Could  do  in  rigid  fight.        J.  Philips,  Cyder,  i.  601. 

Rigidity,  s. 

1.  Stiffness. 

Rigidity  of  the  organs  is  such  a  state  as  makes 
them  resist  that  expansion,  which  is  necessary  to 
carrv  on  the  vital  functions :  rigidity  of  the  vessels 
and  "organs  must  necessarily  follow  from  the  rigidity 
of  the  fibres.— Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature  and  Choice 
of  Aliments. 

2.  Stiffness  of  appearance ;  want  of  easy  or 
airy  elegance. 

This  severe  observation  of  nature,  by  the  one  in 
her  commonest,  and  by  the  other  in  her  absplutest 
forms,  must  needs  produce  in  both  a  kind  of  rigidity, 
and  consequently  more  naturalness  than  graceful- 
ness.—<S<>  H.  Vfotton,  Elements  of  Architecture. 

3.  Severity;  inflexibility. 

Not  to  mollify  a  transcendence  of  literal  rigidity. 
—Milton,  Tetraclwrdon. 

Till  the  Lutherans  abate  of  their  rigidity.— Bishop 
Burnet,  On  the  Articles,  preface. 

Rigidly,  adv.     In  a  rigid  manner. 

1.  Stiffly;  unpliantly. 

2.  Severely;  inflexibly;    without  remission; 
without  mitigation. 

It  is  a  greater  fault  rigidly  to  censure,  than  to 
commit  a  small  oversight.— Fuller,  Holy  War,  p.  57. 

If  any  one  shaJI  rigidly  urge  from  that  passage 
the  literal  expression  of  breeding,  he  iiiust  allow 
Moses  to  speak  in  the  language  of  the  vulgar  in 
common  affairs  of  life.— Bentley,  Sermons,  serm.  iv. 

Rigidness.  s.     Attribute  suggested  by  Ri- 
gid; stiffness;  severity. 

Giving  themselves  over  to  meditation,  to  prayer, 
to  fasting,  to  all  severity  and  rigidness  of  life. — 
Hales,  Golden  Remains,  p.  110. 

It  is  possible  there  may  be  so  much  good-nature 
in  the  husband,  as  to  take  off  somewhat  from  that 
rigidness,  which  otherwise  the  principles  of  his  re- 
ligion would  bind  him  to. — Bishop  Sanderson,  Cases 
of  Conscience,  p.  4. 

Riglet.   *.    [Fr.  reglette.]     Flat  thin  square 
piece  of  wood. 

The  pieces  that  are  intended  to  make  the  frames 

for  pictures,  before  they  are  molded,   are   called 

riglets.—Moxon,  Mechanical  Exercises. 

Rigmarole,     s.      [ragman-roll.]       This,    as 

shown   by  Mr.   Wright  (see  Nares)  was 

originally  the  name  of  a  game  in  which 

certain   characters   were  drawn  out  of  a 

roll  by  a  string  attached  to    each.     Its 

present  meaning  is   a  repetition  of  idle 

words.    Another  secondary  meaning,  long 

mistaken  for  the  primary,  consisted  in  its 

application  to  a  well-known  collection  of 

deeds,    with  strings   and    seals  attached, 

wherein  the  Barons  of  Scotland  subscribed 

their  allegiance  to  Edward  I. 

I  dyd  what  I  conlde  to  scarpe  out  the  scrolles, 
Apollo  to  rase  out  of  her  ragman  rolles. 

Skelton,  Poems,  p.  56. 
Alfonso  paused  a  minute— then  begun 

Some  strange  excuses  for  his  late  proceeding ; 
He  would  not  justify  what  he  had  done  ; 

To  say  the  best,  it  was  extreme  ill-breeding ; 
But  there  were  ample  reasons  for  it,  none 

Of  which  he  specified  in  this  his  pleading; 
His  speech  was  a  fine  sample,  on  the  whole, 
Of  rhetoric  which  the,  learn'd  call  rigmarole. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  c.  i.  Stan,  clxxiv. 

Used  as  a  proper  name. 

Mr.  Rigmarole,  believe  me,  a  woman  with  a  butt 
of  sack  at  her  elbow  is  never  long-lived !— Goldsmith, 
Essays,  xix. 
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Rigol.  s.  [Lat.  regula  =  rule.]     Circle. 

This  sleep  is  sound  ;  this  is  a  sleep, 
That,  from  this  golden  rigol,  hatli  divorced 
So  many  English  kings. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  4. 
About  the  mourning  and  congealed  face 
Of  that  blai'k  blood  a  watery  ngol  goes, 
Which  seems  to  weep  upon  the  tainted  place. 

Id.,  Rape  ofLucrece. 

Rigor,  s.  [Lat.]  In  Medicine.  Rigidity ; 
stiffness  ;  '  rigor  mortis  '  =  the  stiffness,  or 
rigidity,  characteristic  of  death  ;  also, 
shivering,  fit  of  shivering.  (The  i  here,  is 
sounded  long  ;  rigor,  not  as  rigtmr). 

A  right  regimen,  during  the  rigor  or  cold  fit  in 
the  beginning  of  a  fever,  is  of  great  importance ; 
a  long  continued  rigor  is  a  sign  of  a  strong  disease : 
during  the  rigor,  the  circulation  is  less  quick,  and 
the  blood  actually  stagnates  in  the  extremities, 
and,  pressing  upon  the  heart,  may  produce  concre- 
tions ;  therefore  a  rigor  increaseth  an  inflammation. 
— Arbuthnot. 

The  cold  stage  [in  fever]  of  writers— is,  in  addition 
to  the  more  important  symptoms  mentioned  above, 
attended  by  a  sensation  of  uneasiness  or  sinking  at 
the  epigastrium,  a  sensation  resembling  cold  run- 
ning down  the  back,  with  formication  or  chills  ex- 
tending over  the  limbs  and  general  surface;  by 
lividity  of  the  lips  and  n:iils ;  pallor  of  the  skin ;  the 
cutis  anserina,  and  shudderings,  rigors,  or  shiver- 
ings,  followed  by  or  alternating  with  irregular  flushes. 
— Copland,  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine. 

Rigour.  *.  [Lat.  rigor;  Fr.  rigueurJ] 

1.  Cold;  stiffness. 

Haste,  hapless  sighs ;  and  let  your  burning  breath 
Dissolve  the  ice  of  her  indurate  heart,  t 

Whose  frozen  rigor,  like  forgetful  death, 
Feels  never  any  touch  of  my  desert. 

In  Rowland's  First  Book  of  Songs :  1597. 

The  rest  his  look 
Bound  with  Gorgonian  rigour,  not  to  move. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  296. 

2.  Severity ;  sternness ;  want  of  condescen- 
sion to  others. 

Nature  has  got  the  victory  over  passion ;  all  his 
rigour  is  turned  to  grief  and  pity.— Sir  J.  Denham, 
The  Sophy,  iv.  I. 

Rigour  makes  it  difficult  for  sliding  virtue  to 
recover.— Richardson,  Clarissa. 

3.  Severity  of  life ;   voluntary  pain ;   auste- 
rity. 

He  resumed  his  rigors,  esteeming  this  calamity 
such  a  one  as  should  not  be  outlived,  but  that  it 
became  men  to  be  martyrs  to.— Bishop  Fell,  Life  of 
Hammond. 

Does  not  looseness  of  life,  and  a  want  of  neces- 
sary sobriety  in  some,  drive  others  into  rigors  that 
are  unnecessary  1— Bishop  Sprat. 

This  prince  lived  in  this  convent,  with  all  the 
rigor  and  austerity  of  a  capuchin.  —  Addison, 
Travels  in  Italy. 

4.  Strictness  ;  unabated  exactness. 

It  may  not  seem  hard,  if  in  cases  of  necessity 
certain  profitable  ordinances  sometimes  be  released, 
rather  than  all  men  always  strictly  bound  to  the 
general  rigor  thereof.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Po- 
lity. 

Heat  and  cold  arc  not,  according  to  philosophical 
rigour,  the  efficients ;  but  are  names  expressing  our 
passions.— Glanville. 

The  base  degenerate  age  requires 
Severity  and  justice  in  its  rigour: 
This  awes  an  impious  bold  offending  world. 

Addison,  Cato. 
Such  capering,  such  vapouring,  such  vigour,  such 

rigour, 
North,  South,  East,  and  West,  we  have  cut  such  a 

figure, 

That  soon  you  will  have  the  whole  world  on  our  ears, 
And  leave  us  no  friends  but  Old  Nick  and  Algiers. 
T.  Moore,  Twopenny  Postbag. 

5.  Rage;  cruelty;  fury. 

He  at  his  foe  with  furious  rigour  smites, 
That  strongest  oak  might  seem  to  overthrow ; . 

The  stroke  upon  his  shield  so  heavy  lights, 
That  to  the  ground  it  doubleth  him  full  low. 

Spenser. 

6.  Hardness;  not  flexibility;    solidity  j   not 
softness. 

The  stones  . . . 

Did  first  the  rigor  of  their  kind  expel, 
And  suppled  into  softness  as  they  fell. 

Dryden.  Translation  from  Ovid, 

Metamorphoses,  b.  i. 

Rigorous,  adj.     [Fr.  rigoureux.'} 
1.  Severe;  allowing  no  abatement. 

He  shall  be  thrown  down  the  Tarpeian  rock, 
With  rigorous  hands  ;  he  hath  resisted  law, 
And  therefore  law  shall  scorn  him  further  trial, 
Thau  the  severity  of  puhlick  power. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 
Are  these  terms  hard  and  rigorous,  beyond  our 
capacities  to  perform  ?— Mayers.  Sermons. 
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2.  Exact  ;  strict  ;  scrupulously  nice  :  (as, 
'A  rigorous,  demonstration';  '  A.  rigorous 
definition'). 

Rigorously,  adv.     In  a  rigorous  manner. 

1.  Severely;  without  tenderness  or  "mitiga- 
tion. 

Lest  they  faint 

At  the  sad  sentence  rigorously  urged, 
For  I  behold  them  soften'd,  and  with  tears 
Bewailing  their  excess,  all  terrour  hide. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  108. 
The  people  would  examine  his  works  more  ri- 
gorously than  himself,  and  would  not  forgive  the 
least  mistake.  —  Dryden. 

2.  Exactly  ;  scrupulously  ;  nicely. 

A  man  of  strict  honour,  because  he  is  punctual 
to  his  promises  ;  because  he  is  scrupulous  in  paying 
his  debts,  and  rigorously  just  in  discharging  the 
duties  of  his  station.—  The  Student,  i.  48. 

The  rules  of  the  three  unities  are  indeed  rigor- 
ously and  scrupulously  observed.—  T.  Warton,  Essay 
on  the  Writings  and  Genius  of  Pope. 

Ritrorousness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Rigorous. 

0  happy  people,  when  good  princes  raigne, 
Who  tender  publicke  more  than  private  gain  1 
Who,  self-commanding,  rather  sin  suppress 
By  self-examples  than  by  rigorousnesse. 

Sylvester,  Translation  ofDu  JBartas, 
119.  1.    (Ord  MS.) 

Bill.  s.  [Lat.  rivulus.~\  Small  brook  ;  stream- 
let. 

May  thy  brimmed  waves  from  this 
Their  full  tribute  never  miss, 
From  a  thousand  petty  rills, 
That  tumble  down  the  snowy  hills. 

Milton,  Comus,  924. 

On  every  thorn  delightful  wisdom  grows, 
In  every  rill  a  sweet  instruction  flows  ; 
But  some  untaught,  o'erhear  the  whispering  rill, 
In  spite  of  sacred  leisure  blockheads  still.      Young. 
Rill.  v.  n.     Run  in  small  streams.     Rare. 

Io  !  Apollo,  mighty  king,  let  envy, 
Ill-judging  and  verbose,  from  Lethe's  lake, 
Draw  tuns  immeasurable  ;  while  thy  favour 
Administers  to  my  ambitious  thirst 
The  wholesome  draught  from  Aganippe's  spring 
Genuine,  and  with  soft  murmurs  gently  rilling 
Adown  the  mountains  where  thy  daughters  haunt. 
Prior,  Second  Hymn  of  Callimachus,  148. 
Rillet.  s.     Small  stream. 

A  creeke  of  Ose,  between  two  hills,  delivering  a 
little  fresh  rillet  into  the  sea.—  Carew,  Survey  of 
Cornwall. 

Th'  industrious  muse  thus  labours  to  relate 
Those  rillets  that  attend  proud  Tamer  and  her  state. 
Drayton,  Polyolbion. 
From  the  green  rivage  many  a  fall 
Of  diamond  rillets  musical, 
Thro'  little  crystal  arches  low 
Down  from  the  central  fountain's  flow 
Fall'n  silver-chiming,  seem'd  to  shake 
The  sparkling  flints  beneath  the  prow. 

Tennyson,  Recollections  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 
Rim.  s.     [A.S.  rima.~\ 

1.  Border  ;  margin. 

It  keeps  off  the  same  thickness  near  its  centre  ; 
while  its  figure  is  capable  of  variation  towards  the 
rim.  —  Grew. 

Thus  admonished,  Mr.  Trotter  raised  the  pot  to 
his  lips.  ...  He  paused  once,  and  only  once,  to  draw 
a  long  breath,  but  without  raising  his  lace  from  the 
vessel,  which,  in  a  few  moments  thereafter,  he  held 
out  at  arm's  length,  bottom  upward.  Nothing  fell 
upon  the  ground  but  a  few  particles  of  froth,  which 
slowly  detached  themselves  from  the  rim,  and 
trickled  lazily  down.—  Dickens,  Pickwick  Papers, 
ch.xlv. 

2.  Membrane.     Obsolete. 

1  will  fetch  thy  rim  out  at  thy  throat, 
In  drops  of  crimson  blood. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iv.  4. 

We  may  not  affirm  that  ruptures  are  confinable 
unto  one  side,  as  the  peritoneum  or  rim  of  the  belly 
may  be  broke  ;  or  its  perforations  relaxed  in  either. 
—Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errvurs. 

Omnia  hsec   circumtensa   peritonaea  —  all   these 
spread  round  about  with  the  rim  of  the  belly.— 
Comnenii  Janua  Trilinguis,  ch.  xxiii.  §  230  :  1662. 
(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Spelt  as  rimb. 

The  drum-maker  uses  it  for  rimbs.  —  Mortimer, 
Husbandry. 
Rim  rum  ruff".    Alliteration.     Contemptuous. 

I'll  now  set  my  countenance  and  to  her  in  prose  j 
it  may  be  that  this  rim  ram  ruff  is  too  rude  an  en- 
counter.-Peele,  Old  Wife's  Tale:  1595.  (Nares  by 
H.  and  W.) 

Rimbie-rambie.  adj.  Vague  ;  harum- 
scarum.  Colloquial. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  task  was  only  rimble- 
ramble  discourse.—  The  Pagan  Prince:  1690.  (Nare« 
by  H.  and  W.) 
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Rime.  s.     [AS.  hrim.~\     Hoar  frost. 

Breathing  upon  a  glass  givetha  dew  ;  and  in  rime 
frosts  you  shall  find  drops  of  dew  upon  the  inside  of 
glass  windows.— Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental 
History. 

In  a  hoar  frost,  a  rime  is  a  multitude  of  quadran- 
gular prisms  piled  without  any  order  one  over 
another.— Grew. 

Rime.  *.     [from  Lat.  rima."]     Hole  ;  chink- 
Though  birds  have  no  epiglottis,  yet  can  they 
contract  the  rime  or  chink  of  their  larinx,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  admission  of  wet  or  dry  indigested.— 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errotirs. 

Rimming,  s.     Rim. 

For  equipment,  clothing,  bedding,  household  fur- 
niture, and  general  outfit  of  every  kind,  those  simple 
populations  [of  Paraguay]  depend  much  on  the 
skin  of  the  cow ;  making  of  it  most  things  wanted  ; 
lasso,  bolas,  ship-cording,  rimming  of  cart-wheels, 
spatterdashes,  beds,  and  house-doors. — Carlyle,  Cri- 
tical and  Miscellaneous  Essays,  Dr.  Francia. 

Rimpled.  adj.      Puckered  ;  wrinkled  ;  rum- 
pled. 

The  skin  was  tense,  also  rimpled  and  blistered.— 
Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Rimpling.  verbal  abs.   Uneven  motion  ;  un- 
dulation ;  rumpling. 

Throughout  the  lanes  she  glides  at  evening's  close, 
And  softly  lulls  her  infant  to  repose ; 
Then  sits  and  gazes,  but  with  viewless  look, 
As  gilds  the  moon  the  rimpling  of  the  brook. 

Crabbe,  Parish  Register,  pt.  i. 

Rimy.  adj.     Steamy ;  foggy ;  full  of  frozen 
mist. 

The  air  is  now  cold,  hot,  dry,  or  moist ;  and  then 
thin,  thick,  foggy,  rimy  or  poisonous.— Harvey. 

Rind.  s.     [A.S.] 

1 .  Bark ;  peel. 

Therewith  a  piteous  yelling  voice  was  heard, 
Crying,  O  spare  with  guilty  hands  to  tear 
My  tender  sides  in  this  rough  rind  embar'd. 

Spenser. 

Within  the  infant  rind  of  this  small  flower 
Poison,  hath  residence,  and  medicine  power. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  2. 

These  plants  are  neither  red  nor  polished,  when 
drawn  out  of  the  water,  till  their  rind  have  been 
taken  off.— Boyle. 

Others  whose  fruit,  burnish'd  with  golden  rind, 
Hung  amiable.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iy.  249. 

Thou  canst  not  touch  the  freedom  of  this  mind 
With  all  thy  charms,  although  this  corporal  rind 
Thou  hast  immanacled.  -  Id.,  Comus,  663. 

This  monument,  thy  maiden  beauty's  due, 
High  on  a  plane-tree  shall  be  hung  to  view ; 
On  the  smooth  rind  the  passenger  shall  see 
Thy  name  engraved,  and  worship  Helen's  tree. 
Dryden,  Epithalamium  of  Helen  and  Menelaus. 

2.  In  Botany.    Part  in  monocotyledons  cor- 
responding with  the  bark  rather  than  the 
true  bark  itself. 

The  rind  of  the  monocotyledonous  stem,  totally 
different  from  true  bark,,  is  generally  little  developed. 
On  herbaceous  stems  it  is  a  mere  epidermis ;  but  on 
fleshy  rhizomes  it  sometimes  acquires  considerable 
thickness,  and  is  then  found  to  be_  composed  of 
spongiform  parenchyma,  with  large  air-cavities,  the 
whole  bounded  externally  by  a  few  layers  of  tubular 
parenchyma  with  a  corky  outer  surface.— Henfrey, 
Elementary  Course  of  Botany,  §  755. 

Rinderpest.   *.       [German;   see  Rother.] 
Cattle  plague. 

The  Report  of  the  Cattle  Plague  Commission  (May 
1866)  renders  it  necessary  to  make  a  few  remarks  in 
addition  to  those  already  made. ...  It  appears  that 
within  forty-eight  hours  of  the  time  when  the 
animal  has  imbibed  the  disease  [rinderpest'},  the 
temperature  of  the  body  rises  from  two  to  three  and 
a  half  degrees  of  the  thermometer.  . . .  The  whole 
course  of  the  disease  is  seven  days ;  but  hitherto  it 
has  been  erroneously  treated  as  beginning  when  it 
has  already  existed  for  four  days,  and  obtained  a 
fatal  hold  on  its  victim.  It  is  confined  almost  en- 
tirely to  ruminating  animals,  although  it  may  exist  in 
the  sheep  and  goat.  The  commissioners  unani- 
mously report  that  it  is  propagated  only  by  con- 
tagion, and  that  it  consists  in  a  poison  generated  in 
the  blood  and  capable  of  being  conveyed  by  inocu- 
lation, the  increase  of  the  poisonous  matter  when 
the  disease  is  once  established  being  marvellously 
rapid. ...  In  their  third  and  final  report,  issued 
June  1866,  the  commissioners  adhere  to  their  former 
conclusions  as  supported  by  microscopic  and  other 
experiments.  Having  used  the  highest  magnifying 
powers,  Dr.  Beale  considers  that  with  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  contagion  itself,  evidence  has  been  ad- 
duced to  show  that  it  consists  of  very  minute  parti- 
cles of  matter  in  a  living  state,  each  capable  of 
growing  and  multiplying  rapidly  when  placed  under 
favourable  conditions:  that  the  rate  of  growth  and 
multiplication  of  these  minute  particles  far  exceeds 
that  at  which  the  normal  germinal  matter  of  the 
blood  and  tissues  multiplies,  and  that  they  appro- 
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priate  the  pabulum  of  the  tissues,  and  even  grow  at 
their  expense. — Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art,  in  voce  Rinderpest. 

A  cattle  plague  has  appeared  in  the  United  States. 
...  It  is  not  the  rinderpest,  with  which  we  have 
been  rendered  so  familiar,  but  it  appears  equally 
fatal. .  . .  The  disease,  indeed,  seems  to  be  more  rapid  j 
and  violent  than  any  we  are  yet  acquainted  with.  ; 
The  average  time  within  which  an  attack  of  the 
rinderpest  would  run  its  course  was  considered  to 
be  six  or  seven  days ;  but  the  American  disease 
usually  terminates  fatally  on  the  third  day,  and  few 
cattle  live  until  the  fourth  day. . . .  Professor  Gamgee 
...  is  said  to  recognize  some  resemblance  in  this 
American  plague  to  a  malady  called  '  the  darn '  in 
Aberdeenshire,  and  known  in  various  parts  of 
Europe.  . . .  The  fact,  indeed,  that  the  American 
disease  only  attacks  cows  is  alone  sufficient  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  rinderpest;  but  its  mode  of 
Eropagation  is  precisely  similar,  and  suggests  simi- 
ir  ground  for  anxiety.  The  rinderpest,  since  it  is 
indigenous  to  the  Russian  steppes,  may  be  assumed 
to  take  its  origin  in  some  peculiar  local  circum- 
stances ;  nor  does  it  appear  ever  to  become  domi- 
ciled in  other  countries.  Even  where  it  is  un- 
checked, there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  wears 
•  itself  out.  But  this  special '  habitat '  does  not  pre- 
vent its  spreading  for  a  time  with  the  utmost  fury 
and  rapidity,  and  working  incalculable  ruin.— Times 
Newspaper,  August  28th,  1868. 

Ring.  *.     [A.S.  hringJ] 

1.  Circle  ;  orbicular  line. 

In  this  habit 

Met  I  my  father  with  his  bleeding  rings, 
Their  precious  gfeins  new  lost. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  v.  3. 

Bubbles  of  water,  before  they  began  to  exhibit 

their   colours   to   the   naked   eye,   have  appeared 

through  a  prism  girded  about  with  many  parallel 

and  horizontal  rings. — Sir  I.  Newton.       • 

2.  Circle  of  gold  or  some  other  matter  worn 
as  an  ornament. 

A  quarrel ;  ho,  already ! — 
About  a  hoop  of  gold,  a  paltry  ring. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 
I  have  seen  old  Roman  rings  so  very  thick  about, 
and  with  such  large  stones  in  them,  that  'tis  no 
wonder  a  fop  should  reckon  them  a  little  cumber- 
some in  the  summer. — Addison. 

Rich  and  rare  were  the  gems  she  wore ; 
And  a  bright  gold  ring  on  a  wand  she  bore; 
But,  oh,  her  beauty  was  far  beyond, 
The  bright  gold  ring,  and  the  snow-white  wand. 

Moore,  Irish  Melodies. 

3.  Circle  of  metal  to  be  held  by. 

The  rings  of  iron,  that  on  the  doors  were  hung, 
Sent  out  a  jarring  sound,  and  harshly  rung. 

Dryden. 

Some  eagle  got  the  ring  of  my  box  in  his  beak, 
with  an  intent  to  let  it  fall,  and  devour  it. — Swift. 

4.  Circular  course. 

Chaste  Diana, 

Goddess  presiding  o'er  the  rapid  race, 
Place  me,  O  place  me  in  the  dusty  ring, 
Where  youthful  charioteers  contend  for  glory. 

Smith,  Phaedra  and  Hippolytus. 

5.  Circle  made  by  persons  standing  round. 

Make  a  ring  about  the  corps  of  Caesar, 
And  let  me  shew  you  him  that  made  the  will. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Caesar,  iii.  2. 
The   Italians,  perceiving  themselves  almost  en- 
vironed, cast  themselves  into  a  ring,  and  retired 
back  into  the  city. — Sir  J.  Hayward. 

Round  my  arbour  a  new  ring  they  made, 
And  footed  it  about  the  secret  shade. 

Dryden,  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  203. 

6.  Number  of  bells  harmonically  tuned. 

A  squirrel  spends  his  little  rage, 
In  jumping  round  a  rolling  cage  ; 
The  cage  as  either  side  turn  up, 
Striking  a  ring  of  bells  a-top.  Prior,  A  Simile. 

1.  Sound  of  bells  or   any  other    sonorous 
body. 

Stop  the  holes  of  a  hawk's  bell,  it  will  make  no 
ring,  but  a  flat  noise  or  rattle. — Bacon. 

Hawks'  bells,  that  have  holes,  give  a  greater  ring, 
than  if  the  pellet  did  strike  upon  brass  in  the  open 
air.— Id. 

Sullen  Moloch,  fled, 
Hath  left  in  shadows  dread 
His  burning  idol  all  of  blackest  hue ; 
In  vain  with  cymbals  ring, 
They  call  the  grisly  king. 

Milton,  Ode  on  the  Nativity. 

8.  Sound  of  any  kind. 

The  king,  full  of  confidence,  as  he  had  been 
victorious  in  battle,  and  had  prevailed  with  his  nar- 
liament,  and  had  the  ring  of  acclamations  fresh  in 
his  ears,  thought  the  rest  of  his  reign  should  be  but 
play.— Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

In  Composition. 

Tract  after  tract  of  moorland  in  the  shire  of 
Selkirk  [was]  joined  together  on  parchment  and 
by  ring-fence.— Carlyle,  Critical  and  Miscellaneous 
Essays,  Sir  IV.  Scott. 
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Ring.  v.  a.   pret.  and  part.  pass.  rung.  [A.S. 
hringanJ] 

1.  Strike  bells  or  any  other  sonorous  body, 
so  as  to  make  it  sound. 

Ring  the  alarum  bell.    Shakespear,  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

2.  Encircle. 

Talbot, 

Who,  ring'd  about  with  bold  adversity, 
Cries  out  for  noble  York  and  Somerset. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iv.  4 

3.  Fit  with  rings. 

Death,  death  ;  oh  amiable  lovely  death ! 
Thou  odoriferous  stench,  sound  rottenness, 
Arise  forth  from  thy  couch  of  lasting  night, 
Thou  hate  and  terrour  to  prosperity, 
And  I  will  kiss  thy  detestable  bones, 
And  put  my  eye-balls  in  thy  vaulty  brows. 
And  ring  these  fingers  with  thy  household  worms. 
Shakespear,  King  John,  iii.  4. 

4.  Restrain  a  hog  by  a  ring  in  his  nose. 

But  then  some  pence  'twould  cost  the  clowne 
To  yoke  and  eke  to  ring  them.  W.  Browne, 

5.  In  Horticulture.     See  extract. 

When  a  ring  of  bark  is  removed  from  a  stem  or 
branch  of  a  dicotyledonous  plant  a  tumour  is  formed 
at  the  upper  edge  of  the  ring,  which  indicates  a 
stoppage  to  have  taken  place  in  the  descent  of  the 
elaborated  sap.  This  stoppage  by  causing  an  excess 
of  nutriment  to  accumulate  above  the  ring,  operates 
in  improving  the  size  and  quality  of  fruits,  and  will 
even  occasion  a  tree  to  flower  and  produce  fruit 
when  it  would  otherwise  have  developed  nothing 
but  leaves.  No  increase  or  at  most  a  very  slight  one 
takes  place  in  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  below  the 
ring ;  but  the  part  above  it  is  more  developed  than 
it  otherwise  would  have  been.  If  a  potato  be  ringed 
in  this  way,  the  buds  in  the  axillae  of  its  leaves  are 
developed  in  the  form  of  little  tubers,  whilst  none 
are  produced  on  the  underground  stems  or  rhizo- 
mata. — Hertslow,  Principles  of  Descriptive  and  Phy- 
siological Botany,  pt.  ii.  ch.  iii.  §  190. 

Ring.  v.  n. 

1.  Form  a  circle. 

From  the  ocean  all  rivers  spring, 
And  tribute  back  repay  as  to  their  king : 
Right  so  from  you  all  goodly  virtues  well 
Into  the  rest,  which  round  about  you  ring. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

2.  Sound  as  a  bell  or  sonorous  metal. 

King  out,  ye  crystal  spheres, 
And  let  your  silver  chime 
Move  in  melodious  time ; 
And  let  the  base  of  heaven's  deep  organ  blow. 

Milton,  Hymn  on  the  Nativity,  125. 
No  funeral  rites  nor  man  in  mournful  weeds, 
Nor  mournful  bell  shall  ring  her  burial. 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicws,  v.  3, 
Easy  it  might  be  to  ring  other  changes  upon  the 
same  bells. — Norris,  Miscellanies. 

At  Latagus  a  weighty  stone  he  flung; 
His  face  was  flatted,  and  his  helmet  rung. 

JJryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  x.  988. 

3.  Practise  the  art  of  making  music  with 
bells. 

Signs  for  communication  may  be  contrived  at 
pleasure:  four  bells  admit  twenty- four  changes  iu 
ringing ;  each  change  may,  by  agreement,  have  a 
certain  signification.— Holder. 

4.  Sound ;  resound. 

Hercules,  missing  his  page,  called  him  by  his 
name  aloud,  that  all  the  shore  rang  of  it. — Bacon. 

The  particular  ringing  sound  in  gold,  distinct 
from  the  sound  of  other  bodies,  has  no  particular 
name. — Locke. 

With  sweeter  notes  each  rising  temple  rung, 
A  Raphael  painted  !  and  a  Vida  sung! 
Immortal  Vida  !     Pope,  Ess  <y  on  Criticism,  iii.  70S. 

My  soul  is  an  enchanted  boat, 
Which,  like  a  sleeping  swan,  doth  float 
Upon  the  silver  waves  of  thy  sweet  singing; 

And  thine  doth  like  an  angel  sit 

Beside  the  helm  conducting  it, 
Whilst  all  the  winds  with  melody  are  ringing. 

Shelley,  Prometheus  Unbound. 

5.  Utter  as  a  bell. 

Ere  to  black  Hecat's  summons 
The  shard-born  beetle,  with  his  drowsy  hums, 
Hath  rung  night's  yawning  peal,  there  shall  be  done 
A  deed  of  dreadful  note. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  2. 

6.  Tinkle. 

My  ears  still  ring  with  noise ;  I'm  vext  to  death : 
Tongue-kill'd,  and  have  not  yet  recover'd  breath. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe,  ii.  1. 

7.  Be  filled  with  a  bruit  or  report. 

That  profane,  atheistic  il  epicurean  rabble,  whom 
the  whole  nation  so  rings  of,  are  not  indeed  what 
they  vote  themselves,  the  wisest  men  in  the  world. 
— South,  Sermons. 

Ringbolt,     s.      In   Navigation.     Iron   ring 
passing  through  a  hole  at  the  end  of  an 
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iron  pin,  which  is  clenched  through  the 
beams  of  the  deck  or  the  side. 
Ringbone,  s.     In  Farriery.     See  extract. 

Ring-bone  is  a  hard  callous  substance  growing  in 
the  hollow  circle  of  the  little  pastern  of  a  horse, 
just  above  the  coronet :  it  sometimes  grows  quite 
round  like  a  ring,  and  thence  it  is  called  the  ring- 
bone—Farrier's Dictionary . 

Bingdove.  s.  Native  bird  so  called ;  Co- 
lumba  palumbus. 

Pigeons  are  of  several  sorts,  wild  and  tame;  as 
wood  pigeons,  dovecot  pigeons,  and  ringdoves. — 
Mortimer,  Husbandry. 
Dear  is  my  little  native  vale ; 

The  ringdove  builds  and  warbles  there ; 
Close  to  my  cot  she  tells  her  tale 

To  every  passing  villager. 
The  squirrel  leaps  from  tree  to  tree, 
And  shells  its  nuts  at  liberty.  Bayers 

Slingent.  adj.     [Lat.  ringor."]     Gaping. 

When  the  throat  of  a  bilabiate  or  irregularly-lobed 
tabular  corolla  is  widely  opened,  it  is  called  ringent, 
or  gaping.— Henfrey,  Elementary  Course  of  Botany, 
1 185. 

Rfngfinger,  or  Ring-finger,  s.  Finger  of 
the  left  hand,  on  which  the  wedding-ring 
is  worn;  i.e.  the  one  between  the  middle 
finger  and  the  little  one :  (the  term  applies 
to  the  fingers  of  both  hands.  See  Ring- 
man). 

Ringing,  s.  Art  or  act  of  making  music 
with  bells. 

Many  other  sports  there  be,  as  ringing,  bowling, 
&o.— Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy ,  p.  266. 

Ringiead.  v.  a.     Conduct  as  a  ringleader. 

For  he  that  useth  no  true  compass,  nor  card,  he 
ringleads  them  all  to  wrack. — Translation  of  Arch- 
bishop  ofSpalatro's  Sermon,  p.  34  :  1617. 

Ringleader,  s. 

1.  One  who  leads  the  ring. 

St.  Peter  had  a  primacy  of  order,  such  an  one  as 
the  ringleader  hath  in  a  dance,  as  the  primipilar 
centurion  had  in  the  legion.— -.Barrow,  On  the  Pope's 
Supremacy. 

He  meniioneth  the  hee-goat,  who  being  the  ring- 
leader of  the  flocke,  not  onely  walketh  before  the 
game  with  a  certaine  statelines,  but  with  cheerful- 
lies  in  the  sight  of  the  rest.— Clearer,  Proverbs, 
p.  532.  (Ord  MS.) 

2.  Head  of  a  riotous  body. 

He  caused  to  be  executed  some  of  the  ringleaders 
of  the  Cornish  men,  in  sacrifice  to  the  citizens. — 
Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

The  nobility  escaped;  the  poor  people,  who  had 
been  deluded  by  these  ringleaders,  were  executed. 
— Addison. 

We  have  been  having  sad  riots  in  the  shire,  and 
the  ringleader  was  just  such  another  lad  as  you 
were  ! — Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  xi.  ch.  ii. 

They  were  put  to  rout :  the  tavern  where  they  had 
feasted  was  sacked  by  the  mob:  the  ringleaders 
were  apprehended,  tried,  fined,  and  imprisoned,  but 
regained  their  liberty  in  time  to  bear  a  part  in  a  far 
more  criminal  design. — Macaulay,  History  of  Eng- 
land, ch.  xxi. 

Ringlet.  ,v. 

1.  Small  ring. 

Silver  the  lintels,  deep  projecting  o'er; 
And  gold  the  ringlets  that  command  the  door. 

Pope. 

2.  Circle. 

_Tou  demy  puppets,  that 
By  moonshine  do  the  green-sour  ringlets  make, 
Whereof  the  ewe  not  bites. 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  v.  1 
Never  met  we, 

Upon  the  beached  margent  of  the  sea, 
To  dance  our  ringlets  to  the  whistling  wind, 
But  with  thy  brawls  thou  hast  disturb'd  our  sport. 
Id.,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  ii.  2. 

3.  Curl. 

With  ringlets  quaint,  and  wanton  windings  wove. 
Milton.  Arcades,  47. 

Her' golden  tresses  ...  in  wanton  ringlets  waved, 
As  the  vine  curls  her  tendrils. 

Id.,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  805. 

These  in  two  sable  ringlets  taught  to  break, 
Once  gave  new  beauties  to  the  snowy  neck. 

Pope,  Rape  oftlie  Lock,  canto  iv. 

How  he  stood,  looking  like  what  he  was,  the  chief 
of  a  dissolute  and  high  spirited  gentry,  with  the 
artificial  ringlets  clustering  in  fashionable  profusion 
round  his  shoulders,  and  a  mingled  expression  of 
voluptuousness  and  disdain  in  his  eye  and  on  his 
lip,  the  likenesses  of  him  which  still  remain  enable 
us  to  imagine.  —  Macaulay,  History  of  England, 
ch.  iv. 

Aingman.  s.     Ringfinger. 

When  n  man  shooteth,  the  might  of  his  shoote 
Jyoth  on  the  foremost  finger,  and  the  ringman;  for 
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the  middle,  which  is  the  longest,  like  a  lubber 
starteth  back.—  Ascham,  Toxophilus,  p.  137.  (Nares 
by  H.  and  W.) 

Ringrope.  s.  In  Navigation.  Rope  bearing 
on  a  ringbolt,  and  fastened  to  the  cable 
when  the  strain  is  excessive. 

Ringstreaked.  adj.    Circularly  streaked. 

He  removed  that  day  the  he-goats  that  were  ring- 
streaked  and  spotted,  and  all  the  she-goats  that  were 
speckled.—  Genesis,  xxx.  36. 

Ringtail,  s.  In  Zoology.  Term  applied  to 
several  animals,  both  quadrupeds  and 
birds,  of  which  the  tail  is  marked  with 
rings  :  (in  the  extract  it  applies  to  a 
falcon). 

Thou  royal  ring-tail,  fit  to  fly  at  nothing 
But  poor  men's  poultry. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Philaster. 
Ring-worm,  s.     Circular  tetter. 

It  began  withaserpigo.making  many  round  spots, 
such  as  is  generally  called  ringworms.—  Wiseman, 
Surgery. 

Ringworm  [is  a]  disease  of  two  kinds,  viz.  the 
ringworm  of  the  body  and  the  ringworm  of  the 
scalp.  The  former  is  a  vesicular  eruption  (Herpes 
circinatus),  and  is  not  contagious;  while  the  latter 
is  a  pustular  form  of  disease  (Porrigo  scutulata),  and 
so  contagious  as  to  prove  a  scourge  to  any  public 
establishment  into  which  it  maybe  introduced.  The 
ringworm  of  the  body  is  by  no  means  a  very  manage- 
able disease  :  it  is  to  be  treated  by  attending  to  the 
general  health,  and  by  applying  astringent  mineral 
lotions.  The  ringworm  of  the  scalp  is  a  most  ob- 
stinate affection.  It  begins  with  clusters  of  little 
pustules,  which  form  scabs,  leaving  a  red  pimply 
surface,  and  destroying  the  roots  of  the  hair  as  the 
disease  proceeds  (which  it  never  fails  to  do  if  not 
prevented)  over  the  greater  part  of  the  head.— 
Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art. 

Rinse,  v.  a.     [A.S.  rinsian  ;  German,  rein  = 
clean.] 

1.  Wash  5  cleanse  by  washing. 

This  last  costly  treaty 

Swallow'd  so  much  treasure,  and  like  a  glass 
Did  break  i"  the  rinsing. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  i.  1. 
Whomsoever  he  toucheth  that  hath  the  issue,  and 
hath  not  rinsed  his  hands  in  water,  he  shall  be  un- 
clean.— Leviticus,  xv.  11. 

2.  Wash  the  soap  out  of  clothes. 

They  cannot  boil,  nor  wash,  nor  rinse,  they  say, 
With  water  sometimes  ink,  and  sometimes  whey, 
According  as  you  meet  with  mud  or  clay.  Ring. 

Rinser.  s.     One  who  rinses  or  washes. 
Riot.  *.     [N.Fr.  riote  ;  Italian,  riotta.'] 

1.  Wild  and  loose  festivity. 

Not  accused  of  riot,  or  unruly.  —  Titus,  i.  6. 
When  his  headstrong  riot  hath  no  curb, 
When  rage  and  hot  blood  are  his  counsellors, 
W  hen  means  and  lavish  manners  meet  together, 
Oh  !  with  what  wings  shall  his  affection  fly 
Tow'rd  frontiiig  peril  and  opposed  decay. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  4. 

So  senseless  of  expence, 
That  he  will  neither  know  how  to  maintain  it, 
Nor  cease  his  flow  of  riot. 

Id..  Timon  of  Athens,  ii.  2. 
All  now  was  turn'd  to  jollity  and  game, 
To  luxury  and  riot,  feast  and  dance. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  714. 

2.  Sedition  ;  uproar. 

Transform'd  to  serpents,  all,  as  accessories 
To  his  bold  riot.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  520. 

Thunder  over  Prance  with  the  cannon's  mouth; 
commanding,  not  entreating,  that  this  riot  cease.— 
Carlyle,  The  French  Revolution,  pt.  ii.  b.  iii.  ch.  iv. 

Run  riot.     Move  or  act  without  control  or 
restraint. 

One  man's  head  runs  riot  upon  hawks  and  dice.— 
Sir  R.  L'  Estrange. 

You  never  can  defend  his  breeding, 
Who,  in  his  satire's  running  riot, 
Could  never  leave  the  world  in  quiet. 

Swift,  On  the  Death  of  Dr.  Swift. 
If  your  daughter  was  what  you  would  have  me 
believe,  she  wouldn't  do  for  Jonas.  Being  what  she 
is,  I  think  she  will.  He  might  be  deceived  in  a  wife. 
She  might  run  riot,  contract  debts,  and  waste  his 
substance.'—  Dickens,  Martin  Chuezlewit,  ch.  xviii. 


Riot.  v.  n. 

1.  Revel  ;  be  dissipated  in  luxurious  enjoy- 
ments. 

Now  he  exacts  of  all,  wastes  in  delight, 
Riots  in  pleasure,  and  neglects  the  law.         Daniel. 

2.  Luxuriate  ;  be  tumultuous. 

Thy  life  a  long  dead  calm  of  fix'd  repose; 
No  pulse  that  riots,  and  no  blood  that  glows. 

I'ope,  Eloita  to  Abelard. 
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3.  Banquet  luxuriously. 

[They]  shall  receive  the  reward  of  unrighteous- 
ness, as  they  that  count  it  pleasure  to  riot  in  the 
day  time.— i  Peter,  ii.  13. 

4.  Raise  a  sedition  or  uproar. 
Rioter,  s.     One  who  riots. 

a.  In  luxury. 

Light  braines,  runnagates,  unthriftes,  and  riot- 
ours.— Martin,  Marriage  of  Priests,  LI.  iii. :  1554. 

Even  the  rioters  of  the  world  have  stings  and  tor- 
ments from  it:  if  a  man  live  in  sensuality  and  fulness 
of  pleasure,  what  a  cutting  thought  it  is  to  consider, 
that  in  a  little  time  he  must  bid  adieu  to  this  and 
to  all  felicity  for  ever  \-Olanville,  Sermons,  p.  295. 

b.  As  the  raiser  of  an  uproar  or  sedition. 

Any  two  justices  may  come  with  the  posse  comi- 
tatus,  if  need  be,  and  suppress  any  such  riot,  assem- 
bly, or  rout,  and  arrest  the  rioters.— Sir  W.  Black- 
stone,  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England. 
Rioting,  verbal  abs.     Act  of  one  who  riots ; 
revelling. 

Let  us  walk  honestly  as  in  the  day ;  not  in  rioting 
and  drunkenness.— Romans,  xiii.  13. 

Riotise.  *.  Dissoluteness ;  luxury.  Obso- 
lete. 

From  every  work  he  challenged  essoign 
For  contemplation  sake ;  yet  otherwise 
His  life  he  led  in  lawless  riotise.  Spenser. 

Riotous,  adj.     [N.Fr.  rioteux.'] 

1.  Luxurious  ;  wanton  ;  licentiously  festive. 

What  needs  me  tell  their  feasts  and  goodly  guise, 
In  which  was  nothing  riotous  nor  vain.  Spenser 

When  all  our  offices  have  been  opprest 
With  riotous  feeders  . . . 
I  have  retired  me  to  a  wasteful  cock, 
And  set  mine  eyes  at  flow. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  ii.  2. 

John  came  neither  eating  nor  drinking,  that  is, 
far  from  the  diet  of  Jerusalem  and  other  riotous 
places,  but  fared  coarsely.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errours. 
With  them  no  riotous  pomp  nor  Asian  train, 

1"  infect  a  navy  with  their  gaudy  fears  ; 
To  make  slow  fights,  and  victories  but  vain, 

But  war  severely  like  itself  appears. 

Dry  den,  Annus  Mirabilis,  Iii. 

2.  Seditious ;  turbulent. 

The  riotous  assembling  of  twelve  persons,  or  more, 
and  not  dispersing  upon  proclamation,  was  first 
made  high  treason  by  statute.— Sir  W.  Blackstone, 
Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England. 

3.  Luxuriant ;  abundant. 

Shall  we  esteem  them  as  riotous  branches,  where- 
with we  sometimes  behold  most  pleasant  vines  over- 
grown ?— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  b.  i.  p  13. 
(Ord  MS.) 

Riotously,  adv.    In  a  riotous  manner. 

1 .  Luxuriously  ;  with  licentious  luxury. 

He  that  gathereth  by  defrauding  his  own  soul, 
gathereth  for  others  that  shall  spend  his  goods 
riotously.— Ecclesiasticus,  xiv.  4 

2.  Seditiously;  turbulently. 

If  any  person  so  riotously  assembled  begin  even 
before   proclamation   to   pull    down   any   church, 
chapel,  meeting-house,  or  out-houses,  they  shall  be 
felons  without  benefit  of  clergy.— Sir  W.  Black- 
stone,  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England. 
Riotousness.    s.      Attribute    suggested    by 
Riotous  ;  state  of  being  riotous. 

Excess  includeth  riotousness.  expence  of  money, 
prodigal  housekeeping.— Sir  W.  Raleigh,  Arts  of 
Empire,  ch.  xix. 

Rip.  s.  [?  German,  raupe  =  caterpillar.] 
Term  of  contempt :  (as,  'a  worthless  rip' ; 
'  a  regular  rip ' ;  a  '  rip  of  a  fellow '). 

Lilliputian  peers 
With  wasted  carcases  their  rips  bestride. 

Pursuit  of  Fashion. 
Rip.  v.  a.  [A.S.  hrypan.~\ 

1.  Tear;   lacerate;   cut  asunder  by  a  con- 
tinued act  of  the  knife  or  of  other  force. 

Thou  wilt  dash  their  children,  and  rip  up  their 
women  with  child.— 2  Kings,  viii.  12. 

You  bloody  Neros,  ripping  up  the  womb 
Of  your  dear  mother  England,  blush  for  slmme. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  v.  2. 
The  more  wary  beast  prevents  the  blow, 
And  upward  rips  the  groin  of  his  audacious  foe. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 
Meleager  and  A  talanta. 

2.  Take  away  by  laceration  or  cutting. 

Macduff  was  from  his  mother's  womb 
Untimely  ripp'd.  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  7. 

Esculapius.  because  ripped  from  his  mother's 
womb,  was  feigned  to  be  the  son  of  Apollo.— Sir  J. 
Hayward. 

Rip  this  heart  of  mine 
Out  of  my  breast,  and  shew  it  tor  a  coward's. 

Otway,  Venice  Preserved. 
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The  conscious   husband,  whom  like   symptoms 

seize, 

Charges  on  her  the  guilt  of  their  disease  ; 
Affecting  fury  acts  a  madman's  part, 
He'll  rip  the  fatal  secret  from  her  heart.  Granville. 
3.  Disclose ;  search  out ;  tear  up ;  bring  to 
view  :  (usually,  but  not  always,  with  up). 

You  rip  up  the  original  of  Scotland.  —  Spenser, 
View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Let  it  be  lawful  for  me  to  rip  tip  to  the  very 
bottom,  how  and  by  whom  your  discipline  was 
planted,  at  such  time  as  this  age  we  live  in  began 
to  make  first  trial  thereof. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

Know  I  do  scorn  to  stoop 
To  rip  your  lives. 

Marston,  Scourge  of  Villany,  preface :  1599. 
They  ripped  up  all  that  had  been  done  from  the 
beginning  of  the  rebellion. — Lord  Clarendon,  His- 
tory of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

The  relations  considering  that  a  trial  would  rip 
up  old  sores,  and  discover  things  not  so  much  to  the 
reputation  of  the  deceased,  they  dropt  their  design. 
— Arbuthnot. 
Rip.  s. 

1.  Laceration. 

He  [the  lion]  once  gave  him  a  rip  in  his  flesh- 
coloured  doublet. — Addison,  Spectator,  no.  18. 

2.  Wicker  basket  to  carry  fish  in. 

Yet  you  must  have  a  little  rip  beside 
Of  willow  twigs  the  finest  you  can  wish. 

Lawson,  Secrets  of  Angling :  1652. 

(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Ripe.  adj.  [A.S.  ripe.'] 

1.  Brought  to  perfection  in  growth ;  mature. 

Their  fruit  unprofitable,  not  ripe  to  eat. — Wis- 
dom of  Solomon,  iv.  5. 

Macbeth     . 

Is  ripe  for  shaking ;  and  the  powers  above 
Put  on  their  instruments. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

So  may'st  thou  live,  till,  like  ripe  fruit,  thou  drop 
Into  thy  mother's  lap,  or  be  with  ease 
Gather'd,  not  harshly  pluck'd,  for  death  mature. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  533. 

2.  Resembling  the  ripeness  of  fruit. 

Those  happiest  smiles, 

That  play'd  on  her  ripe  lip,  seem'd  not  to  know 
What  guests  were  in  her  eyes,  which  parted  thence, 
As  pearls  from  diamonds  dropt. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  8. 

3.  Complete ;  proper  for  use. 

I  by  letters  shall  direct  your  course, 
When  time  is  ripe. 

Shakespear,  Henry  TV.  Part  I.  i.  3. 

4.  Advanced  to  the  perfection  of  any  quality. 

There  was  a  pretty  redness  in  his  lips, 
A  little  riper  and  more  lusty  red 
Than  that  mix'd  in  his  cheeks. 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  iii.  5. 
O  early  ripe!  to  thy  abundant  store, 
What  could  advancing  age  have  added  more  ? 

Dry  den,  Elegy  to  the  Memory  of  Mr.  Oldham. 

5.  Finished ;  consummate. 

Beasts  are  in  sensible  capacity  as  ripe,  even  as 
men  themselves ;  perhaps  more  ripe.— Hooker,  Ec- 
clesiastical Polity. 

He  was  a  scholar,  and  a  ripe  and  good  one. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iv.  2. 

6.  Brought  to  the  point  of  taking  effect  5  fully 
matured. 

He  thence  shall  come, 
When  this  world's  dissolution  shall  be  ripe. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  458. 
While  things  were  just  ripe  for  a  war,  the  cantons, 
their  protectors,  interposed  as  umpires  in  the  quar- 
rel.— Addison. 

7.  Fully  qualified  by  gradual  improvement. 

At  thirteen  years  old  he  was  ripe  for  the  univer- 
sity.— Bishop  Fell,  Life  of  Hammond. 

Ripe  for  heaven,  when  fate  ./Eneas  calls, 
Then  shalt  thou  bear  him  up,  sublime,  to  me. 

Dryden.  Translation  of  the  jEneid,  i.  353. 
Ripe.  v.  n.     Ripen. 

From  hour  to  hour  we  ripe  and  ripe, 
And  then  from  hour  to  hour  we  rot  and  rot. 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  ii.  7. 
Slubber  not  business  for  my  sake,  Bassanio ; 
But  stay  the  very  ripiny  of  the  time. 

Id.,  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  8. 
Though  no  stone  tell  thee  what  I  was,  yet  thou, 
In  my  grave's  inside,  see  what  thou  art  now ; 
Yet  tnou'rt  not  yet  so  good ;  till  us  death  lay 
To  ripe  and  mellow  there,  w'  are  stubborn  clay. 

Donne. 
Ripe.  v.  a.    Mature  ;  make  ripe. 

He  is  retired,  to  ripe  his  growing  fortunes, 
To  Scotland.    Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iv.  1. 

Ripely,  adv.    In  a  ripe  manner  ;  maturely ; 
at  the  fit  time. 

It  fits  us  therefore  ripely ; 
Our  chariots  and  our  horsemen  be  in  readiness. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  iii.  5. 
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Ripen,  v.  n.     [A.S.  ripian.~]     Grow  ripe ;  be 
matured. 

Afore  the  harvest,  when  the  sour  grape  is  ripening 
in  the  flower.— Isaiah,  xviii.  5. 

This  is  the  state  of  man  ;  to-day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope,  to-morrow  blossoms, 
And  bears  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him; 
The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost ; 
And  when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full  surely 
His  greatness  is  a  ripening,  nips  his  root ; 
And  then  he  falls  as  I  do. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

The  pricking  of  a  fruit  before  it  ripeneth  ripens 
the  fruit  more  suddenly. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Ex- 
perimental History. 

Trees  that  ripen  latest  blossom  soonest;  sis 
peaches  and  cornelians;  and  it  is  a  work  of  provi- 
dence that  they  blossom  so  soon;  for  otherwise 
they  could  not  have  the  sun  long  enough  to  ripen. 
—Ibid. 

Melons  on  beds  of  ice  are  taught  to  bear, 
And  strangers  to  the  sun  yet  ripen  here.  Granville. 

Ripen,  v.  a.     Mature ;  make  ripe. 

My  father  was  no  traitor ; 

And  that  I'll  prove  on  better  men  than  Somerset, 
Were  growing  time  once  ripen'd  to  my  will. 

Shakspeare,  Henry  VI.  Part  I,  ii.  \. 

That  I  settled 

Your  father  in  his  throne,  was  for  your  sake ; 
I  left  th'  acknowledgment  for  time  to  ripen. 

Dryden. 
The  genial  sun 

Has  daily  since  his  course  begun, 
Rejoiced  the  metal  to  refine, 
And  ripen'd  the  Peruvian  mine. 

Addison,  Epistle  to  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 
Be  this  the  cause  of  more  than  mortal  hate, 
The  rest  succeeding  times  shall  ripen  into  fate. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  First  Book  of  the 

Thebais  of  Statius. 
Here  elements  have  lost  their  uses ; 
Air  ripens  not,  nor  earth  produces.  Swift. 

Ripeness.  *.     Attribute  suggested  by  Ripe. 

1.  State  of  being  ripe  ;  maturity. 

They  have  compared  it  to  the  ripeness  of  fruits. — 
Wiseman,  Surgery, 

Little  matter  is  deposited  in  the  abscess,  before  it 
arrives  towards  its  ripeness. — Sliarp. 

2.  Full  growth. 

Time,  which  made  them  their  fame  out-live, 
To  Cowley  scarce  did  ripeness  give. 

Sir  J.  Denlwm.  On  the  Death  and  Burial 
of  Cowley. 

3.  Perfection  ;  completion. 

To  this  purpose  were  those  harmonious  tunes  of 
psalms  devised  for  us,  that  they,  which  are  either  in 
years  but  young,  or  touching  perfection  of  virtue 
as  yet  not  grown  to  ripeness,  might,  when  they 
think  they  sing,  learn.  —  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

This  royal  infant  promises 
Upon  this  land  a  thousand  blessings, 
Which  time  shall  bring  to  ripeness. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.v.  4. 
I  to  manhood  am  arrived  so  near, 
And  inward  ripeness  doth  much  less  appear, 
That  some  more  timely  happy  spirits  indu'th. 

Milton,  Sonnets,  vii.  6. 

4.  Fitness ;  qualification. 

Men  must  endure 

Their  going  hence,  ev'n  as  their  coming  hither : 
Ripeness  is  all.  Shakespear,  King  Lear,  v.  2. 

Ripier.  s.     One  who  carries  fish  from  the 
sea- coast  inland. 

I  can  send  you  speedier  advertisement  of  her  con- 
stancy by  the  next  ripier,  that  rides  that  way  with 
mankind. — Chapman,  Widow's  Tears. 

Ripping:,  verbal  abs.     Discovery. 

This  ripping  of  ancestors  is  very  pleasing  unto 
me,  and  indeed  savoureth  of  good  conceipt  and  some 
reading  withall.— Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ire- 
land. 

Ripple,  v.  n.    Fret  on  the  surface,  as  water 
swiftly  running. 

Eamont  runs  rapidly  on  near  the  way,  rippling 
over  the  stones.— Gray,  Letters. 

Ripple,    s. 

1.  Agitation  of  water  fretting  on  the  surface, 
or  laving  the  banks. 

A  bound,  a  splash,  a  brief  struggle ;  there  is  an 
eddy  for  an  instant,  it  gradually  subsides  into  a 
gentle  ripple;  the  waters  have  closed  above  your 
head,  and  the  world  has  closed  upon  your  miseries 
and  misfortunes  for  ever.  —  Dickens,  Pickwick 
Papers,  ch.  iv. 

2.  Large  comb  through  which  flax  is  dressed. 
Rippling,  verbal  abs. 

1.  Ripple  dashing  on  the  shore. 

Reached  shore  through  a  most  turbulent  rippling, 
occasioned  by  the  fierce  current  of  the  tides  between 
the  islands  and  the  coast.— Pennant,  Tour  in  Scot- 
land. 
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2.  Method  of  cleaning  flax. 
Riptowel.  s.     [  ?  towel.']     See  extract. 

Rippers,  reapers,  or  cutters  of  corn.  Hence,  rip- 
towel  was  a  gratuity  or  reward  given  to  tenants 
after  they  had  reaped  their  lord's  corn.  —  Tomlin 
Law  Dictionary. 

Rise.  v.  n.  pret.  rose;  part,  risen.  [A.S. 
risan.  The  preterites  of  this  word  are 
various  ;  n's,  which  is  now  a  vulgarism,  is 
found  in  Cowley;  Coleridge,  after  Spenser, 
has  the  very  objectionable  form,  upristJ] 

1.  Change  a  jacent  or  recumbent  to  an  erect 
posture. 

I  have  seen  her  rise  from  her  bed,  and  throw  her 
night-gown  upon  her. — Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  1. 

The  archbishop  received  him  sitting,  for,  said  he, 
I  am  too  old  to  rise.— Earl  of  Orrery. 

2.  Get  up  from  rest. 

As  wild  asses  in  the  desert,  go  they  forth  to  their 
work,  rising  betimes  for  a  prey.— Job,  xxiv.  5. 

Never  a  wife  leads  a  better  life  than  she  does ;  do 
what  she  will ;  go  to  bed  when  she  list ;  rise  when 
she  list.— Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor 
ii.  2. 

That  is  to  lire, 
To  rest  secure,  and  not  rise  up  to  grieve. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars  of  York  and  Lancaster. 
Thy  mansion  wants  thee,  Adam,  rise. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  296, 

3.  Get  up  from  a  fall. 

True  in  our  fall, 
False  in  our  promised  rising. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  is.  1069. 

4.  Spring ;  grow  up. 

They  imagine 

For  one  forbidden  tree  a  multitude, 
New  ris'n  to  work  them  farther  woe. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  z.  553. 

5.  Gain  elevation  of  rank  or  fortune. 

Some  rise  by  sin,  and  some  by  virtue  fall. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  1. 
If  they  rise  not  with  their  service,  they  will  make 
their  service  fall  with  them.— Bacon. 

To  rise  i'  th'  world, 

No  wise  man  that's  honest  should  expect.     Otway. 
Those   that    have   been   raised    by   some   great 
minister,  trample  upon  the  steps  by  which  they  rise, 
to  rival  him. — South,  Sermons. 

6.  Ascend ;  move  upwards. 

The  sap  in  old  trees  is  not  so  frank  as  to  rise  all  to 
the  boughs,  but  tireth  by  the  way,  and  putteth  out 
moss. — Bacon. 

If  two  plane  polished  plates  of  a  polished  looking- 
glass  be  laid  together,  so  that  their  sides  be  parallel, 
and  at  a  very  small  distance  from  one  another,  and 
then  their  lower  edges  be  dipped  into  water,  the 
water  will  rise  up  between  them.— Sir  I.  Newton. 

7.  Break  out  from  below  the  horizon  as  the 
sun. 

He  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the 
good.— Matthew,  v.  45. 

Whether  the  sun 
Rise  on  the  earth,  or  earth  rise  on  the  sun. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  160. 

8.  Take  beginning ;  come  into  existence,  or 
notice. 

Only  He  spoke,  and  every  thing  that  is 
•    Out  of  the  fruitful  womb  of  nothing  ris.       Cowley. 

9.  Begin  to  act. 

Winds  worse  within  began  to  rise. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  1123. 
With  Vulcan's  rage  the  rising  winds  conspire, 
And  near  our  palace  rolls  the  flood  of  lire. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  ii.  960. 

10.  Appear  in  view. 

The  poet  must  lay  out  all  his  strength,  that  his 
words  may  be  glowing,  and  that  every  thing  lie  de- 
.  scribes  may  immediately  present  itself,  aud  rise  up 
to  the  reader's  view.— Addison. 

11.  Change  a  station  ;  quit  a  siege. 

He,  rising  with  small  honour  from  Gunza,  and 
fearing  the  power  of  the  Christians,  was  gone.— 
Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

12.  Be  excited  ;  be  produced. 

Indeed  you  thank'd  me ;  but  a  nobler  gratitude 
Rose  in  her  soul ;  for  from  that  hour  she  loved  me. 
Otway,  Venice  Preserved,  i.  1. 

A  thought  rose  in  me,  which  often  perplexes  men 
of  contemplative  natures. — Spectator. 

13.  Break  into  military  commotions  :  make 
insurrections. 

At  our  heels  all  hell  should  rise, 
With  blackest  insurrection . 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  135. 
Numidia's  spacious  kingdom  lies 
Ready  to  rise  at  its  young  prince's  call. 

Addison,  Goto. 

No  more  shall  nation  against  nation  rise, 
Nor  ardent  warriors  meet  with  hateful  eyes. 

Pope,  Messiah. 
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i4.  Be  roused  ;  be  excited  to  action. 

Who  will  rise  up  for  me  against  evil-doers?  or 
who  will  stand  up  for  me  against  the  workers  of 
iniquity?— Psalms,  xciv.  16. 

Gather  ye  together,  and  come  against  her,  and  rise 
up  to  the'liattle.— Jeremiah,  xlix.  14. 

5.  Make  hostile  attack. 

If  any  man  hate  his  neighbour,  and  lie  in  wait  for 
hi'i'i  and  rise  up  against  him,  and  smite  him 
mortally,  and  fleeth  into  one  of  these  cities,  then 
the  elders  of  liis  city  shall  send  and  fetch  him  thence. 
— Deuteronomy,  xix.  11. 

6.  Grow  more  or  greater  in  any  respect. 

A  hideous  (rabble  rises  loud 
Among  the  builders.    Milton.  Paradise  Lost,i\\.  56. 

"The  great  duke  rises  on  them  in  his  demands, 
and  will  not  be  satisfied  with  less  than  a  hundred 
thousand  crowns,  and  a  solemn  embassy  to  beg 
pardon.— Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

7.  Increase  in  price. 

Bullion  is  risen  to  six  shillings  and  five  pence  the 
ounce :  i.e.  that  an  ounce  of  uncoined  silver  will  ex- 
change for  an  ounce  and  a  quarter  of  coined  silve'r. 
— Locke. 

8.  Be  improved. 

From  such  an  untainted  couple,  we  can  hope 
to  have  our  family  rise  to  its  ancient  splendour  of 
face,  air,  countenance,  and  shape.— Tatter, 

9.  Elevate  the  style. 

Your  author  always  will  the  best  advise, 
Fall  when  he  falls,  and  when  he  rises,  rise. 

Lord  Roscommon. 
:0.  Increase  in  any  respect. 

The  interest  rather  falls  off  in  the  fifth  act;  — 
Rises,  I  believe  you  mean,  sir.  —  No,  I  don't,  upon 
my  word.  —Yes,  yes,  you  do,  upon  my  soul ;  it  cer- 
tainly don't  fall  off;  no,  no,  it  don't  fall  off.— 
Sheridan,  The  Critic,  i.  1. 

1.  Be  revived  from  death. 

After  I  am  risen  again,  I  will  go  before  you  into 
Galilee.— Matthew,  xxvi.  32. 

The  stars  of  morn  shall  see  him  rise 
Out  of  his  grave.        Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  422. 

•2.  Come  by  chance. 

As  they  gan  his  library  to  view, 
And  antique  registers  for  to  advise. 
There  chanced  to  the  prince's  hand  to  rise 
An  ancient  book.  Spenser. 

Use.  s. 

.  Act  of  rising:,  locally  or  figuratively. 

'  Sit  down,  my  masters,'  he  cried,  'your  rise  hath 
been  my  fall.'— Lord  Bacon,  in  Mallefs  Life  of  him. 

Thy  rise  of  fortune  did  1  only  wed, 
From  its  decline  determined  to  recede? 

Prior,  Henry  and  Emma,  385. 
.  Act  of  mounting  from  the  ground. 

In  leaping  with  weights,  the  arms  are  first  cast 
backwards  and  then  forwards,  with  so  much  the 
greater  force ;  for  the  hands  go  backward  before 
they  take  their  rise.— Bacon. 
.  Eruption ;  ascent. 

Upon  the  candle's  going  out,  there  is  a  sudden 
rise  of  water;  for  the  flame  filling  no  more  place, 
the  air  and  water  succeed. — Bacon. 

The  hill  submits  itself 

In  small  descents,  which  do  its  height  beguile; 
And  sometimes  mounts,  but  so  as  billows  play, 
Whose  rise  not  hinders,  but  makes  short  our  way. 

Dryden. 

.  Place  that  favours  the  act  of  mounting 
aloft. 

Raised  so  high,  from  that  convenient  rise 
She  took  her  flight,  and  quickly  reach'd  the  skies. 

Creech. 

Since  the  arguments  against  them  rise  from  com- 
mon received  opinions,  it  happens,  in  controversial 
discourses,  as  it  does  in  the  assaulting  of  towns, 
where,  if  the  ground  be  but  firm,  whereon  the  bat- 
teries are  erected,  there  is  no  farther  inquiry  of 
whom  it  is  borrowed,  so  it  affords  but  a  fit  rise  for 
the  fit  purpose.— Locke. 

.  Elevated  place. 

Such  a  rise,  as  doth  at  once  invite 
A  pleasure,  and  a  reverence  from  the  sight. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Cooper's  Hill. 

.  Appearance  as  of  the  sun  in  the  East. 

Phoebus !  stay ; 

The  world  to  which  you  fly  so  fast, 
From  us  to  them  can  pay  your  haste 
With  no  such  object,  and  salute  your  rise. 
With  no  such  wonder,  as  De  Mornay'  eyes.   Waller. 
.  Increase  of  price. 

Upon  a  breach  with  Spain,  must  be  considered 
the  present  state  of  the  king's  treasure,  the  rise 
or  fall  that  may  happen  in  his  constant  revenue  by 
a  Spanish  war.— Sir  W.  Temple. 

The  bishops  have  had  share  in  the  gradual  rise  of 
lands.— Sw\ft. 

.  Beginning ;  original. 

It  has  its  rise  from  the  lazy  admonitions  of  those 
who  give  rules,  and   propose   examples,  without 
'OL.  II. 
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joining  practice  with  their  instructions. — Locke, 
Thorights  on  Education. 

All  wickedness  taketh  its  rise  from  the  heart,  and 
the  design  and  intention  with  which  a  thing  is  done 
frequently  discriminates  the  goodness  or  evil  of  the 
action.— Nelson. 

His  reputation  quickly  peopled  it,  and  gave  rise 
to  the  republick,  which  calls  itself  after  his  name. — 
Addison. 

9.  Elevation  ;  increase  of  sound. 

In  the  ordinary  rises  and  falls  of  the  voice,  there 
fall  out  to  be  two  beemolis  between  the  unison  and 
the  diapason. — Jiacon. 

Riser,  s.     One  who,  that  which,  rises. 

The  isle  ^Esea,  where  the  palace  stands 
Of  th'  early  riser,  with  the  rosy  hands, 
Active  Aurora ;  where  she  loves  to  dance. 

Chapman. 

Risibility,  s.     Quality  of  laughing. 

How  comes  lowness  of  style  to  be  so  much  the 
propriety  of  satyr,  that  without  it  a  poet  can  be  no 
more  a  s'atyrist,  than  without  risibility  he  can  be  a 
man  ? — Dryden. 

Whatever  the  philosophers  may  talk  of  their  risi- 
bility, neighing  is  a  more  noble  expression  than 
laughing. — Arbuthnot. 

Risible,  adj.  [Fr.;  Lat.  risibilis.] 

1.  Having  the  faculty  or  power  of  laughing. 

We  are  in  a  merry  world,  laughing  is  our  busi- 
ness; as  if,  because  it  has  been  made  the  definition 
of  man  that  he  is  risible,  his  manhood  consisteth  in 
nothing  else.—  Dr.  H.  More,  Government  of  the 
Tongue. 

Whether  both  parties  during  all  these  proceedings 
could  avoid  moving  a  risible  muscle  at  one  another, 
our  grave  authority  records  not.—/.  Disraeli,  Curi- 
osities of  Literature,  The  Diary  of  a  Master  of  the 
Ceremonies. 

2.  Ridiculous  ;  exciting  laughter. 

Rising,  part.  adj.  Becoming  elevated ; 
ascending. 

He  bared  an  ancient  oak  of  all  her  boughs ; 
Then  on  a  rising  ground  the  trunk  he  placed, 
Which  with  the  spoils  of  his  dead  foe  he  graced. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  j&neid,  xi.  6. 
Ash,  on  banks  or  rising  grounds  near  rivers,  will 
thrive  exceedingly.— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Rising,  verbal  abs. 

1.  Act  of  getting  up  from  a  fall. 

This  child  is  set  for  the  fall  and  rising  again  of 
many  in  Israel.— Luke,  ii.  34. 

2.  Appearance  of  the  sun,  of  a  star,  or  other 
luminary,  above  the  horizon,  which  before 
was  hid  beneath  it. 

From  the  rising  of  the  sun  unto  the  going  down 
thereof. — Psalms,  1. 1. 

3.  Tumour. 

This  is  the  law  ...  for  a  rising,  and  for  a  scab,  and 
for  a  bright  spot. — Leviticus,  xiv.  54. 

4.  Tumult ;  insurrection. 

He's  followed  both  with  body  and  with  mind, 
And  doth  enlarge  his  rising  with  the  blood 
Of  fair  king  Richard  scraped  from  Pomfret  stones. 
Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  i.  1. 

5.  Resurrection. 

They  kept  that  saying  with  themselves,  question- 
ing one  with  another  what  the  rising  from  the  dead 
should  mean. — Mark,  ix.  10. 

6.  Origin.     Obsolete. 

I  meddle  not  with  the  means  of  their  first  risings  \ 
the  munificence  of  Christian  princes,  the  division  of 
the  Christian  world.— Bishop  Hall.  (Ord  MS.) 

7.  Prorogation  of  Parliament :  (as  opposed  to 
session). 

A  rising  of  Parliament  being  a  kind  of  cessation 
from  politics,  the  Freeholder  cannot  let  his  paper 
drop  at  a  more  proper  juncture.— Freeholder,  no.  53. 
(Ord  MS.) 

Risk.  s.  [Fr.  risque.'}  Hazard;  danger; 
chance  of  harm. 

Some  run  the  risk  of  an  absolute  ruin  for  the 
gaining  of  a  present  supply.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

When  an  insolent  despiser  of  discipline,  nurtured 
into  contempt  of  all  order  by  a  long  risk  of  licence, 
shall  appear  before  a  church  governor,  severity 
and  resolution  are  that  governor's  virtues.— South, 
Sermons. 

By  allowing  himself  in  what  is  innocent,  he  would 
run  the  rixk  of  being  betrayed  into  what  is  not  so.— 
Bishop  Atterbury. 

An  innocent  man  ought  not  to  run  an  equal  risk 
with  a  guilty  one.— Richardson,  Clarissa. 

Risk.  v.  a.  [Fr.  risguer.']  Hazard ;  put  to 
chance ;  endanger. 

Who  would  hope  new  fame  to  raise, 
Or  risk  his  well-established  praise, 
That,  his  high  genius  to  approve, 
Had  drawn  a  George  or  carved  a  Jove? 

Addisun,  Epistle  to  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 
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Risker.  s.     One  who  risks. 

He  thither  came,  t'  observe  and  smoak 
What  courses  other  riskers  took.  Butler. 

Riskful.  adj.    Full  of  risk  ;  hazardous. 

I  am  well  aware  how  riskful  a  die  I  throw. — 
Geddes. 

Rissole.  *.    [Fr.]    In  Cookery.    See  extract. 

[For]  rissoles  chop  the  white  part  of  a  chicken 
that  has  been  dressed,  or  any  white  meat ;  add  a 
very  little  lemon -peel,  onion,  white  pepper,  salt, 
nutmeg,  and  mace ;  mix  all  with  a  little  butter  and 
a  spoonful  of  cream  ;  wrap  the  mince  up  in  a  thin 
putf  paste  in  the  form  of  sausages ;  rub  them  over 
with  the  yolk  of  egg,  and  cover  them  with  crumbs 
of  bread  grated  very  fine.  Fry  of  a  light  brown,  and 
serve  them  in  crimped  parsley.  They  may  be  done 
without  paste,  but  must  be  mixed  with  an  egg  to 
bind  the  mince,  and  being  wetted  with  another  on 
the  surface  as  they  require  more  crumbs.  —  Mrs. 
Gordon,  Domestic  Cookery. 

Rite.  s.  [Fr.  rit ;  Lat.  ritus.~\  Solemn  act 
of  religion  ;  external  observance. 

The  ceremonies  we  have  taken  from  such  as  were 
before  us,  are  not  things  that  belong  to  this  or  that 
sect,  but  they  are  the  ancient  rites  and  customs  of 
the  church.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

It  is  by  God  consecrated  into  a  sacrament,  a  holy 
rite,  a  means  of  conveying  to  the  worthy  receiver 
the  benefits  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.— Ham- 
mond, On  Fundamentals. 

When  the  prince  her  fun'ral  rites  had  paid, 
He  plow'd  the  Tyrrhene  seas. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  jfflneid,  vii.  7. 

Ritely.  adv.  In  due  form.  Latinism,  sug- 
gested by  rite. 

The  doctrine  of  the  church  of  England,  and  gene- 
rally of  the  protestants  in  this  article,  is,  that  after 
the  minister  of  the  holy  mysteries  hath  rifely 
prayed,  and  blessed  or  consecrated  the  bread  and 
the  wine,  the  symbols  become  changed  into  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  after  a  sacramental,  that 
is  a  spiritual  real  manner. — Jeremy  Taylor,  On  the 
Seal  Presence.  (Ord  MS.) 

Ritorneiio.  s.  [Italian.]  Refrain,  repeat, 
or  burden,  of  an  air  or  song. 

Confine  the  organist  to  a  slightly  ornamented  re- 
fraine,  or  ritornello,  at  the  end  of  each  stave  or 
stanza.— Mason,  Three  Essays  on  Church  Musick, 
p. 213. 

Ritual,  adj.     Solemnly  ceremonious ;   done 
according  to  some  religious  institution. 
I  said— and  instant  bade  the  priests  prepare 
The  ritual  sacrifice,  and  solemn  pray'r. 

Prior,  Solomon,  iii.  651. 

If  to  tradition  were  added  certain  constant  ritual 
and  emblematical  observances,  as  the  emblems  were 
expressive,  the  memory  of  the  thing  recorded  would 
remain.— Forbes. 

Ritual,  s.  Book  in  which  the  rites  and  ob- 
servances of  religion  are  set  down. 

An  heathen  ritual  could  not  instruct  a  man  bet- 
ter than  these  several  pieces  of  antiquity  in  the  par- 
ticular ceremonies  that  attended  different  sacrifices. 
— Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

Ritualism,  s.  System,  or  doctrine,  founded 
upon  a  strict  adherence  to  a  ritual :  (at 
present,  commonly  applied  to  the  Church 
of  England  Ritual,  as  revived  when  obso- 
lete). 

Ritualist,  s. 

1.  One  skilled  in  the  ritual. 

In  whose  ritualists,  as  Ben  Casern,  Sid  Ben  Hali, 
Abdalla,  Ac.,  if  you  find  any  such  thing,  it  will  be 
more  than  could  be  expected.— Gregory,  Notes  oit 
Scripture,  p.  99:  1684. 

Of  this  there  are  two  notable  instances  taken 
notice  of  by  Cassalion.and  several  other  ritualists,— 
Bourne,  Antiquities  of  the  Common  People,  p.  26. 

1  do  not  know  that  any  one,  either  of  our  ritual- 
ists, or  commentators  on  the  liturgy,  has  described 
the  office  of  mattins,  or  morning  prayer,  as  the  ser- 
vice was  performed  in  the  Church  of  England  esta- 
blished prior  to  the  reformation.— Slwpherd,  Eluci- 
dation, introduction,  p.  xviii. 

2.  Supporter  of  ritualism  in  its  recent  sense. 

Ritualists  and  rationalists  may  scare  sober  people ; 
but  they  shew  that  the  Church  is  alive.— Saturday 
Review,  August  16th,  1868. 

Rituaiiy.  adv.  With  some  particular  cere- 
mony. 

In  some  parts  of  this  kingdom  is  joined  also  so- 
lemnity of  drinking  out  of  a  cup,  ritually  composed, 
decked,  and  filled  with  country  liquor.— Ulelaen, 
Notes  on  Drayton's  Polyolbion,  song  ix. 

Rivage.  .v.     [Fr.]     Bank  ;  coast ;  shore. 

Golden  sand 

The  which  Pactolus  with  his  waters  there 
Throws  forth  upon  the  rivag,e.  round  about  him  nere. 
Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
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Think 

You  stand  upon  the  rivafie,  and  behold 
A  city  on  th"  inconstant  billows  dancing; 
For  so  appears  this  fleet. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iii.  chorus. 

Rival,  s. 

1 .  One  who  is  in  pursuit  of  the  same  thing 
which  another  man  pursues  ;  competitor. 

Oh  love !  thou  sternly  dost  thy  pow'r  maintain, 
And  wilt  not  bear  a  rival  in  thy  reign ; 
Tyrants  and  thou  all  fellowship  disdain.      Dryden. 

2.  Competitor  in  love. 

She  saw  her  father  was  grown  her  adverse  party, 
and  yet  her  fortune  such  as  she  must  favour  her 
rival.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

France  and  Burgundy, 
Great  rivals  in  our  younger  daughter's  love. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  1. 
Your  rival's  image  in  your  worth  1  view  ; 
And  what  I  loved  in  him,  esteem  in  you.  Granville. 
Rival,  adj.  Standing  in  competition  ;  making 
the  same  claim ;  emulous. 

Had  I  but  the  means 
To  hold  a  rival  place  with  one  of  them, 
I  should  be  fortunate. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 
Equal  in  years,  and  rival  in  renown 
With  Epaphus,  the  youthful  Phaeton 
Like  honour  claims. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 

Metamorphoses,  b.  i. 

[You]  turn  a  wheel,  and  bark  to  be  employ'd, 
"While  Venus  is  by  rival  dogs  enjoy'd. 

Id.,  Essay  upon  Satire,  136. 
Rival,  v.  a. 

1.  Stand  in  competion  with  another ;  oppose. 

Those  that  have  been  raised  by  the  interest  of 
some  great  minister,  trample  upon  the  steps  by 
which  they  rise,  to  rival  him  in  his  greatness,  and 
at  length  step  into  his  place.— South,  Sermons. 

2.  Emulate  ;  endeavour  to  equal  or  excel. 

Ambitious  fool  1  with  horny  hoofs  to  pass 
O'er  hollow  arches  of  resounding  brass ; 
To  rival  thunder  in  its  rapid  course, 
And  imitate  inimitable  force. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vi.  796. 

Rival,  v.  n.    Be  competitors.     Obsolete. 

Burgundy, 

"We  first  address  towards  you,  who  with  this  king 
Hath  rivall'd  for  our  daughter. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  1 . 
Rlvallty.  s.     [Lat  rivalitas.] 

1.  Equal  rank.     Obsolete. 

Caesar  having  made  use  of  him  in  the  wars  'gainst 
Pompey,  presently  denied  him  rivality ;  would  not 
let  him  partake  in  the  glory  of  the  action.— Shake- 
spear, Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  5. 

2.  Competition ;  rivalry. 

Even  the  highest  delights  of  our  hearts  must  he 
trampled  upon,  when  they  will  stand  out  in  rivality 
with  God.— Bishop  Hall,  Uzzah  and  the  Ark.  (Ord 
MS.) 

He  attributed  his  rejection  to  the  enmity  and 
rivality  of  the  young  count. —  Wraxall,  Memoirs. 
Rivalry,  s.     Competition  ;  emulation. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  posterity  to  set  matters  right 
between  those  antagonists,  who,  by  their  rivalry 
for  greatness,  divided  a  whole  age. — Addison. 

Rivalsbip.  *.     State  or  character  of  a  rival. 

He  hath  confess'd 

To  me  in  private  that  he  loves  another, 
My  lady's  woman,  Mrs.  Pleasance :  therefore 
Secure  you  of  rivalship. 

B.  Jonson,  Magnetick  Lady. 
Rive.  v.  a.  pret.  rived,  part,  riven.     Cleave ; 
divide  by  a  blunt  instrument ;  force  in  dis- 
ruption. 

At  his  haughty  helmet 
So  hugely  struck,  that  it  the  steel  did  rive, 
And  cleft  his  head. 

O  Cicero! 

I  have  seen  tempests,  when  the  scolding  winds 
Have  rived  the  knotty  oaks  j  but  ne'er  till  now 
Did  I  go  through  a  tempest-dropping  fire. 

,  Shakespear,  Julius  Ccesar,  i.  3. 
The  neighbouring  forests,  formerly  shaken  and 
riven  with  the  thunder-bolts  of  war,  did  envy  the 
sweet  peace  of  Druina.— Howell,  Vocatt  Forrest. 

Let  it  come : 

Let  the  fierce  lightning  blast,  the  thunder  rive  me. 

Rowe. 

Rive.  v.  n.     Become  cloven. 

Oh  that  our  hearts  could  but  rive  in  sunder  at 
but  the  dangers  of  those  publick  judgements!— 
Bishop  Hall,  Remains,  p.  69. 

Blow,  thou  west  wind. 
Blow,  till  thou  rive,  and  make  the  sea  run  roaring. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Pilgrim, 
Freestone  rives,  splits,  and  breaks  in  any  direc- 
tion.— Woodward. 

Rivel.  v.  a.  [shrivel.']  Contract  into  wrinkles 
and  corrugations  j  shrivel. 
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It  [melancholy]  makes  them  hollow-eyed,  and  to 
have  wrinkled  brows,  rivetted  cheeks,  dry  bodies.— 
Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  -26. 

Base  quean,  and  rivell'd  witch  1 

Drayton.  Polyolbion,  song  in. 

And  since  that  plenteous  autumn  now  is  past, 
Whose  grapes  and  peaches  have  indulged  your  taste, 
Take  in  good  part,  from  onr  poor  poet's  board, 
Such  rivell'd  fruits  as  winter  can  afford,      Dryden. 

Then  droop'd  the  fading  flowers,  their  beauty  fled, 
And  closed  their  sickly  eyes  and  hung  the  head, 
And  rivell'd  up  with  heat,  lay  dying  in  their  bed. 

Id.,  The  Flowers  and  the  Leaf,  375. 

Alum  stypticks,  with  contracting  power, 
Shrink  his  thin  essence  like  a  rivel'd  flower. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  ii. 

Riven,  part.  adj.     Cloven  ;  split. 

As  one  he  stood  escaped  from  cruel  fight, 
Sore  toil'd,  his  riven  arms  to  havock  hewn. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  448. 

Had  I  not  been  blind,  I  might  have  seen 
Yon  riven  oak,  the  fairest  of  the  green.  Dryden. 

River,  s.  One  who,  that  which,  lives,  splits, 
or  cleaves. 

An  honest  block  river,  with  his  beetle,  heartily 
calling.— Echard,  Observations  on  the  Answer  to 
Contempt  of  the  Clergy,  p.  23. 

River.  s.  [Fr.  riviere ;  Lat.  rivus.]  Natural 
channel,  containing  water  contributed  by 
smaller  channels  of  the  same  kind  (brooks, 
rivulets,  &c.),  which  it  discharges  into  a 
larger  river,  a  lake,  a  marsh,  a  sea,  or 
ocean. 

It  is  a  most  beautiful  country,  being  stored 
throughout  with  many  goodly  rivers,  replenished 
with  all  sorts  of  fish.— Spenser. 

Springs  make  rivulets:  and  these  united  form 
brooks ;  which  coming  forward  in  streams,  compose 
great  rivers  that  run  into  the  sea. — Locke. 

The  first  of  these  rivers  has  been  celebrated  by 
the  Latin  poets  for  the  gentleness  of  its  course,  as 
the  other  for  its  rapidity. — Addison,  Travels  in 
Italy. 

Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element  in 
a  compound. 

So  far  as  rivers  depend  for  their  water  supplies  on 
the  rain  falling  on  the  land  through  which  they  run, 
it  is  clear  that  each  river,  whether  entering  the 
ocean,  or  terminating  in  an  inland  sea  or  lake,  or 
losing  itself  in  a  sand  desert,  may  be  regarded  as  in- 
cluding the  natural  surface  drainage  of  the  whole 
tract  of  land  through  which  runs  every  branch  ol 
the  river  and  all  its  tributaries,  whether  large  or 
small.  Thus  the  greater  part  of  a  continent  may  be 
grouped  into  a  few  districts,  each  designated  by  the 
principal  rivers  running  through  it.  Every  such  dis- 
trict is  called  in  physical  geography  a  river-basin ; 
and  the  whole  group  of  streams  having  one  outlet 
is  denominated  a  river  system.  Those  which  con- 
nect with  the  ocean  are  called  Oceanic ;  and  those 
hot  reaching  the  ocean,  Continental.  The  line  se- 
parating two  such  districts  is  the  line  of  Watershed, 
from  the  German  Wasserscheide.  —  Ansted,  in 
Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Litera- 
ture, and  Art. 

River-god,  s.     Tutelary  deity  of  a  river. 

His  wig  hung  as  straight  as  the  hair  of  a  river-got 
rising  from  the  water.— Arbuthnot  and  Pope, 

River-horse,  s.  Hippopotamus  :  (the  two 
words,  tTTTrof  =  horse  +  troTa^oQ  —  river, 
translating  one  another). 

Rose, 

As  plants  ambiguous  between  sea  and  land, 
The  river-horse  and  scaly  crocodile. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  472 
Riveret.  s.     Small  stream  ;  rill.     Rare. 

Bring  all  their  riverets  in, 
There  end ;  a  new  song  to  begin. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion 
Calls  down  each  riveret  from  her  spring, 
Their  queen  upon  her  way  to  bring.   Ibid,  song  viii 
Wandle,  a  clear  riveret,  full  of  the  best  trouts. — 
Leigh,  England  Described,  p.  190 :  1659. 

Rivery.  adj.  Abounding  in  rivers :  (in  the 
extract,  like  rivers). 

Thy  full  and  youthful  breasts,  which  in  their  mea 

dowy  pride, 

Are  branched  with  rivery  veins,  meanderlike  thai 
glide.  Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  x 

(Ord  MS.) 

Rivet,  s.  Fastening  pin  clenched  at  botl 
ends. 

The  armourers  accomplishing  the  knights, 
With  busy  hammers  closing  rivets  up, 
Give  dreadful  note  of  preparation. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iv.  chorus 
The  verse  in  fashion  is,  when  numbers  flow 
So  smooth  and  equal,  that  no  sight  can  find 
The  rivet,  where  the  polish'd  piece  was  join'd. 

Dryden 

Though  Valeria's  fair,  and  though  she  loves  me 
too, 
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'Gainst  her  my  soul  is  arm'd  on  every  part; 
Yet  there  are  secret  rivets  to  my  heart, 
Where  Berenice's  charms  have  found  the  way, 
Subtile  as  lightnings.          Dryden,  Tyrannick  Love. 
This  instrument  should  move  easy  upon  the  rivet. 
— Sharp. 

Rivet,  v.  a. 

1.  Fasten  with  rivets. 

This  man, 

If  all  our  fire  were  out,  would  fetch  down  new, 
Out  of  the  hand  of  Jove ;  and  rivet  him 
To  Caucasus,  should  he  but  frown. 

-fi.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy, 

2.  Fasten  strongly ;  make  immovable. 

You  were  to  blame  to  part  with 
A  thing  stuck  on  with  oaths  upon  your  finger, 
And  rivetted  with  faith  unto  your  flesh. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1, 

Why  should  I  write  this  down,  that's  rivetted. 
Screw'd  to  my  memory  f  Id.,  Cymbeline,  ii.  2. 

Till  fortune's  fruitless  spite  had  made  it  known, 
Her  blows  not  shook  but  rivetted  his  throne. 

Dryden. 

Thus  hath  God  not  only  riveted  the  notion  of  him- 
self into  our  natures,  but  likewise  made  the  belief  of 
his  being,  necessary  to  the  peace  of  our  minds  and 
happiness  of  society. — Archbishop  Tillotson. 

Where  we  use  words  of  a  loose  and  wandering 
signification,  hence  follows  mistake  and  error,  which 
those  maxims,  brought  as  proofs  to  establish  pro- 
positions wherein  the  terms  stand  for  undeter- 
mined ideas,  do  by  their  authority  confirm  and  rivet. 
— Locke. 

Rivet  and  nail  me  where  I  stand,  ye  pow'rs  I 

Congreve. 

Then  provoke  him  to  the  rage 
Of  fangs  and  claws,  and  stooping  from  your  horse, 
Rivet  the  panting  savage  to  the  ground. 

Addison,  Cato. 

A  similitude  of  nature  and  manners,  in  such  a 
degree  as  we  are  capable  of,  must  tie  the  holy  knot, 
and  rivet  the  friendship  between  us. — Bishop  Atter- 
bury. 

3.  Drive  or  clench  a  rivet. 

In  riveting,  the  pin  you  rivet  in  should  stand  up- 
right to  the  plate  you  rivet  it  upon  ;  for  if  it  do  not 
stand  upright,  you  will  be  forced  to  set  it  upright, 
after  it  is  rivetted. — Moxon,  Mechanical  Exercises. 

Rivo.  inter j. '  Exclamation  in  drinking  bouts. 
Kivo  I  says  the  drunkard. — Shakespear,  Henry  IV. 
Part  I.  ii.  4. 

Rivulet,  s.     Small  river ;  brook ;  streamlet. 

By  fountain  or  by  shady  rivulet, 
He  sought  them  both,  but  wish'd  his  hap  might  find 
Eve  separate.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  420. 

The  veins,  where  innumerable  little  rivulets  have 
their  confluence  into  the  common  channel  of  the 
blood.— Bentley. 

1  saw  the  rivulet  of  Salforata,  formerly  called 
Albula,  and  smelt  the  stench  that  arises  from  its 
water,  which  Martial  mentions.— Addison,  Travtlt 
in  Italy. 

Rixdollar.    s.       [German,   reich  =  empire 

+  thaler  =  dollar.]     Imperial  dollar. 
Roach,  s.     In   Navigation.     Curve  in  the 
foot  of  a  square  sail,  from  one  clew  to  an- 
other, to  keep  it  clear. 

Roacb.  s.     [A.S.  reoce.]     Native  fish  of  the 
genus  Leuciscus  (rutilus). 

A  roach  is  a  fish  of  no  great  reputation  for  his 
dainty  taste :  his  spawn  is  accounted  much  better 
than  any  other  part  of  him :  he  is  accounted  the 
water-sheep,  for  his  simplicity  and  foolishness ;  and 
it  is  noted,  that  roadies  recover  strength,  and  grow 
in  a  fortnight  after  spawning.—/.  Walton,  Complete 
Angler. 

If  a  gudgeon  meet  a  roach, 
He  dare  not  venture  to  approach ; 
Yet  still  he  leaps  at  flies.  Swift. 

Roacb.  s.    [see  extract.]     'As  sound  as  a 
roach '  means  firm ;  stout. 

Ray  has  the  expression,  as  sound  as  a  trout ;  hut 
sometimes  people  will  express  it,  as  sound  as  a  roach, 
which  is  by  no  means  a  firm  fish,  but  rather  other- 
wise ;  and  on  that  account  Mr.  Thomas  surmises  it 
should  rather  be  sound  as  a  roche,  or  rock :  and  it  is 
certain,  the  abbey  of  De  Rupe,  in  Yorkshire,  was 
called  Roche-abbey,  implying  that  roche  was  for- 
merly the  pronunciation  of  rock  here,  in  some  places 
at  least.—  Pegge,  Anonymiana,  p.  349. 

Road.  s.     [A.S.  rdd.] 
\ .  Large  way ;  path. 

To  God's  eternal  house  direct  the  way, 
A  broad  and  ample  road. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  576. 
The  liberal  man  dwells  always   in  the  road.— 
Bishop  Fell. 

To  be  indifferent  whether  we  embrace  falsehood 
or  truth,  is  the  great  road  to  error.— Locke. 

There  is  but  one  road  by  which  to  climb  up.— 
Addison. 
I  know  not  in  the  whole  range  of  language  terms 
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sumViently  expressive  to  describe  this  infernal  road. 
Let  me  most  seriously  caution  all  travellers,  who 
niav  accidentally  propose  to  travel  this  terrible 
country,  to  avoid  it  as  they  would  the  devil;  for  a 
thousand  to  one  they  break  their  necks,  or  their 
limbs,  by  overthrows  or  breakings-down. — Arthur 
Yon  n  g.  A  Six  Montlis'  Tour  through  the  North  of 
England. 

2.  Ground  where  ships  may  anchor. 

I  should  be  still 

Peering  in  maps  for  ports  and  roads; 
And  every  object  that  might  make  me  fear 
Misfortune  to  my  ventures. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 
About  the  island  are  many  roads,  but  only  one 
harbour.— (?.  Sandys.  Journey. 

3.  Inroad;  incursion. 

The  Volscians  stand 

Ready,  when  time  shall  prompt  them,  to  make  road 
Upoii's  again.  Shakespear.  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 

Cason  was  desirous  of  the  spoil,  for  he  was,  by  the 
former  road  into  that  country,  famous  and  rich. — 
Knolles,  History  of  the  Turku. 

The  king  of  Scotland,  seeing  none  came  in  to 
Perkiti,  turned  his  enterprise  into  a  road,  and  wasted 
Northumberland  with  fire  and  sword.— Bacon,  His- 
tory of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

4.  Journey. 

With  easy  roads  he  came  to  Leicester, 
And  lodged  in  the  abbey. 

SJiakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iv.  2. 
He  from  the  east  his  flaming  road  begins. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  162. 

5.  Act  or  state  of  travelling. 

Some  taken  from  their  shops  and  farms,  others 
from  their  sports  and  pleasures,  these  at  suits  at 
law,  those   at   gaming-tables,  some  on  the  road, 
others  at  their  own  tire-sides.— Law. 
Roadmaking.  s.     Making  of  roads. 

The  improvement  in  roadmaking  which  consisted 
in  clue  attention  to  the  substratum  or  foundation  of 
the  road,  so  as  to  give  increased  facility  to  the  trac- 
tive power  by  rendering  its  surface  hard  and  un- 
yielding, is  due  to  the  late  Mr.  Telford.— Brande  and 
Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Roadmetal.  *.    Stone  used  for  roads  ;  road- 
material. 

Roadside,  s.  Side  of  a  road :  (used  adjecti- 
vally, as,  'A  roadside  inn'). 

Plantains  or  road  weeds  are  among  the  commonest 
of  weeds  on  our  roadsides. — Henfrey,  Elementary 
Course  of  Botany. 

Roadstead,  s.  Place  fit  for  ships  to  anchor 
in  at  some  distance  from  the  shore ;  and, 
as  such,  distinguished  from  a  harbour. 

Three  large  ships  of  war  and  a  lugger  had  anchored 
in  a  small  roadstead  upon  the  coast.— London  Gazette 
Extraordinary,  Feb.  27, 1797. 

Roadster,  s.  Horse  adapted  for  riding,  or 
driving,  along  a  road,  as  opposed  to  hunters 
(who  are  ridden  across  country)  and  racers 
(for  the  turf). 

The  various  breeds  of  horses  which  are  employed 
in  England  may  be  divided  into  the  following  prin- 
cipal forms,  of  each  of  which  there  are  varieties :  the 
pony,  the  galloway,  the  heavy  draught  horse,  the 
coach  horse,  the  roadster,  or  hackney,  the  hunter, 
and  the  race-horse.— Bell,  British  Quadrupeds. 

Roadway.  s.  Course  of  the  public  road ; 
highway. 

Never  a  man's  thought  in  the  world  keeps  the  i 
roadway  better  than  thine.—  Shakespear,  Henry  IV. 
Part  II.  ii.  2. 

Employing  them  at  home  about  some  publick 
buildings,  as  bridges,  roadways,  &c. — Burton,  Ana- 
tomy of  Melancholy,  preface. 

1  have  digressed  into  such  a  path,  as  I  doubt  not 
ye  will  agree  with  me  to  be  much  fairer,  and  more 
delightful,  than  the  roadway  I  was  in.— Milton, 
Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

Would  you  not  think  him  a  madman,  who,  whilst 
he  might  easily  ride  on  the  beaten  roadway  should 
trouble  himself  with  breaking  up  of  gaps  ? — Sir  J. 
Suckling. 

Roadweed.  s.  Plant  so  called,  according  to 
the  extract  of  the  genus  Plantago ;  per- 
haps, also,  the  Polygonum  aviculare,  or 
knotgrass. 

Plantago  major,  minor,  and  lanceolata,  called 
plaintains,  or  road-weeds,  are  among  the  commonest 
of  our  weeds  on  roadsides,  in  meadows,  and  all  un- 
disturbed ground  where  the  soil  is  not  very  light. — 
Henfrey,  Elementary  Course  of  Botany. 
Roam.  v.  n.  Ramble. 

Five  summers  have  I  spent  in  farthest  Greece, 
Roaming  clean  through  the  bounds  of  Asia. 

Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  1. 
The  lonely  fox  roams  far  abroad, 
On  secret  rapine  bent,  and  midnight  fraud, 

Prior,  Solomon,  i.  210. 

Roam.  v.  a.    Range  or  wander  over. 


ROAR 

Now  fowls  in  their  clay  nosts  were  couch'd. 
And  now  wild  beasts  came  forth  the  woods  to  roam. 
Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  i.  501. 
Roam.  s.     Roaming. 

The  boundless  space  through  which  these  rovers 

take 

Their  restless  roam,  suggests  the  sister-thought, 
Of  endless  time.      Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  ix. 

Roaming-,  verbal  abs.     Rambling: ;  roving. 

The  ravines  and  roomings  of  a  busy  fancy. — Dr. 
H.  More,  Mystery  of  Godliness,  p.  282. 
Roan.  adj.    [Fr.  rotten.]    See  second  extract. 
What  horse  ?   a  roan,  a  crop-ear,  is  it  not  ? 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  ii.  3. 
A  roan  horse  is  a  horse  of  a  bay,  sorrel,  or  black 
colour,  with  grey  or  white  spots  interspersed  very 
thick. — Farrier's  Dictionary. 
Roan-tree,  s.  [Todd  has  entered  the  word 
as  roun-trcf.,  noting  the  spellings  roan- 
tree,^  and  royne-tree\  to  these  rowan-tree, 
which  is  perhaps  the  commonest,  may  be 
added.  How  many  names  the  tree  has, 
and  how  they  vary,  may  be  collected  from 
the  following  extract  from  Loudon. 
'  Quicken  tree,  quick  beam,  wild  ash,  wild 
service,  wicken  tree,  rowan  tree,  rowne 
tree,  roan  tree,  roddan,  routry,  mountain 
service,  wicken,  wild  sorb,  whichen,  whit- 
ten,  wiggen  tree.'  It  is  in  Britain  a  north 
rather  than  a  south  country  word,  and  it  is 
also  more  Scandinavian  than  German : 
Danish,  ron,  rdnnetrtB ;  Norwegian,  rogn, 
rognetrce,  rognbar.  Of  these  extracts  the 
Danish  and  Swedish  justify  us  in  spelling 
the  word  as  a  monosyllable,  while  the 
Norwegian,  giving  the  sound  y,  shows 
that,  as  against  rowan,  royne  is  the  better 
form.  All  these  forms,  however,  make 
against  the  assumed  connection  of  the 
word  with  Rune  =  letter,  cypher,  secret, 
&c.,  notwithstanding  the  reputed  properties 
of  the  tree  as  a  protection  against  witch- 
craft.] Native  tree  of  the  genus  Pyrus 
(aucuparia);  mountain  ash;  wild  service 
tree. 

Roan-tree  and  red  thread 
Put  the  witches  to  their  speed. 

Traditionary  Rhyme  from  Jamieson. 
The  superstitious  still  continue  a  great  veneration 
for  [this  tree].  They  believe  that  any  small  part  of 
this  tree,  carried  about  with  them,  will  prove  a 
sovereign  charm  against  all  the  dire  effects  of  en- 
chantments and  witchcraft. . . .  The  dairy  maid  will 
not  forget  to  drive  [the  cattle]  to  the  shealings,  or 
summer  pastures,  with  a  rod  of  the  rowan-tree, 
which  she  carefully  lays  up  over  the  door  of  the 
sheal-boothy,  or  summer-house,  and  drives  them 
home  again  with  the  saane.—Lightfoot,  Flora  Scotica. 
A  branch  of  the  roan-tree  is  still  considered  good 
against  evil  influences  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland 
and  Wales,  where  it  is  often  hung  up  over  doorways, 
and  in  stables  and  cow-houses,  to  neutralize  the 
spells  of  witches  and  warlocks. — Sir  T.  Dick  Lauder. 
Roar.  v.  n.  [A.S.  raran.~\ 

1.  Cry  as  a  lion  or  other  wild  beast. 

The  young  lions  roared  upon  him  and  yelled. — 
Jeremiah,  ii.  15. 

Warwick  and  Montague, 
That  in  their  chains  fetter'd  the  kingly  lion. 
And  made  the  forest  tremble  when  they  roar'd. 

Shakes-pear,  Henry  VI.  Part  HI.  v.  7. 
The  death  of  Daphnis  woods  and  hills  deplore, 
They  cast  the  sound  to  Libya's  desert  shore ; 
The  Libyan  lions  hear,  and  hearing  roar. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  v.  40. 

2.  Cry  in  distress. 

At  his  nurse's  tears 

He  whined  and  roar'd  away  your  victory, 
That  pages  blush'd  at  him. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  v.  5. 
Sole  on  the  barren  sands  the  sufTring  chief 
Roar'd  out  for  anguish,  and  indulged  his  grief. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  First  Book  of 
the  Iliad,  487. 

3.  Sound  as  the  wind  or  sea. 

South,  East,  and  West,  with  mixt  confusion  roar, 
And  rowl  the  foaming  billows  to  the  shore. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  the  jEneid,  i.  126. 

Loud  as  the  wolves  on  Orcas"  stormy  steep 
Howl  to  the  roaring  of  the  northern  deep.       Pope. 

4.  Make  a  loud  noise. 

The  brazen  throat  of  war  had  ceased  to  roar. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  713. 
Consider,  reader,  what  fatigues  I've  known  . . . 
How  oft  I  cross'd  where  carts  and  coaches  roar'd. 

Gay,  Trivia,  iii.  393. 
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Roar.  s. 

1.  Cry  of  the  lion  or  other  beast. 

T  e  wonted  roar  is  up, 
And  hiss  continual  through  the  tedious  night. 

Thomson,  Seasons,  Summer,  949. 

2.  Outcry  of  distress. 

3.  Clamour  of  merriment. 

Where  be  your  gibes  now?  your  gambols?  your 
songs?  your  flashes  of  merriment,  that  were  wont 
to  set  the  table  in  a  roar  1— Shakespear,  Hamlet, 
v.  1. 

4.  Sound  of  the  wind  or  sea. 

The  roar 
Of  loud  Euroclydon.  J.  Philips. 

5.  Any  loud  noise. 

Deep-throated  engines  belch'd,  whose  roar 
Imbowel'd  with  outrageous  noise  the  air. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  586. 
Oft  on  a  plat  of  rising  ground, 
I  hear  the  far-off  curfew  sound, 
Over  some  wide-water'd  shore, 
Swinging  slow  with  sullen  roar. 

Id.,  11  Penseroso,  73. 
When  cannons  did  diffuse, 
Preventing  posts,  the  terror,  and  the  news ; 
Our  neighbour  princes  trembled  at  their  roar. 

Waller. 

The  waters,  listening  to  the  trumpet's  roar, 
Obey  the  summons,  and  forsake  the  shore.    Dryden. 
Roarer.  One  who  roars. 

1.  Noisy  brutal  man. 

Hear  this,  ye  godless  and  swaggering  roarer*,  that 
dare  say  with  Pharaoh,  Who  is  the  Lord?  You 
that  now  bid  defiance  to  fear,  shall  in  spite  of  you 
learn  the  way  to  fear.  —  Bishop  Hall,  Remains, 
p.  231. 

The  English  roarers  put  down  all.— HoweU. 

2.  One  who  bawls. 

The  roarer  has  no  other  qualification  for  a  cham- 
pion of  controversy,  than  a  hardened  front  and 
strong  voice.  Having  seldom  so  much  desire  to 
confute  as  to  silence,  he  depends  rather  upon  vo- 
ciferation than  argument.  —  Johnson,  Rambler, 
no.  144. 
Roaring:,  verbal  abs. 

1.  Cry  of  the  lion  or  other  beast. 

The  king's  wrath  is  as  the  roaring  of  a  lion. — 
Proverbs,  xix.  12. 

More  roarings  of  the  lion. — Addison,  Guardian, 
no.  124. 

2.  Outcry  of  distress. 

My  sighing  cometh  before  I  eat,  and  my  roarings 
are  poured  out  like  water. — Job,  iii.  24. 

8.  Sound  of  the  wind  or  sea. 

They  shall  roar  against  them  like  the  roaring  of  the 
sea.— Isaiah,  v.  30. 

Roast,  v.  a.     [N.Fr.  rostir  ;  Fr.  rdtir ;  A.S. 
hrostian.~\ 

1 .  Dress  meat,  by  turning  it  round  before  the 
fire. 

The  slothful  man  roasteth  not  that  which  he  took 
in  hunting.— Proverbs,  xii.  27. 

Roasting  and  boiling  are  below  the  dignity  of 
your  office.— Swift,  Advice  to  Servants,  Directions 
to  the  (,'ook. 

2.  Impart  dry  heat  to  flesh. 

Here  elements  have  lost  their  uses, 
Air  ripens  not,  nor  earth  produces ; 
Fire  will  not  roast,  nor  water  boil.  Swift. 

3.  Dress  at  the  fire  without  water. 

In  eggs  boiled  and  roasted,  there  is  scarce  dif- 
ference to  be  discerned.— Bacon,  Natural  and  Ex- 
perimental History. 

4.  In  Metallurgy.    Apply  to  an  ore  a  heat 
below  its  fusing  point,  but  high  enough  to 
expel  their  sulphur,  arsenic,  water,  or  car- 
bonic acid. 

5.  Heat  anything  violently. 

Roasted  in  wrath  and  fire, 
He  thus  o'ersized  with  coagulate  gore, 
Old  grandsire  Priam  seeks. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

6.  Jeer  or  banter.    Colloquial. 

On  bishop  Atterbury's  roasting  lord  Coningsby 
about  the  topick  of  being  priest-ridden.  —  Bishop 
A  tterbury,  Epistolary  Correspondence,  vol.  ii.  p.  417. 
Roast.  s.     That  which  is  roasted. 

He  drave  him  thence,  as  Tobias  drove  away  the 
spirit  Asmodeus;  for  that  was  done  with  a  roste, 
and  this  with  a  spit.— Sir  J.  Harrington,  Brief 
View  of  the  State  of  the  Church  of  England,  p.  63. 

My  soldiers  were  slayne  fast  before  mine  own  eyes, 
And  forced  to  flie,  yield,  and  smell  of  the  rost. 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Rule  the  roast.     Govern;  manage ;  preside. 

Where  champions  ruleth  the  rost, 
Their  daily  disorder  is  most. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of 

good  Husbandry. 
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The  new-made  duke,  that  rules  the  roast. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  i.  2. 
Alma  slap-dash,  is  all  attain 
In  every  sinew,  nerve,  and  vein  i 
Runs  here  and  there  like  Hamlet's  ghost, 
While  everywhere  she  rules  the  roast. 

Prior,  Alma,\.  18. 
Roaster,  s. 

I.  One  who  roasts  meat. 
•2.  Gridiron. 
3.  In  Metallurgy.     Roasting  furnace. 

The  furnaces  [for  copper]  are  of  the  reverberatory 
character. . . .  There  are  five  of  them  : — 1.  The  cal- 
cining furnace  or  calciner ;  2.  The  melting  furnace ; 
8.  The  roasting  furnace,  or  roaster  ;  4.  The  refining 
furnace;  5.  The  heating  or  igniting  furnace. —  Ure, 
Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines, 
Copper. 

Roasting:,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  one  who 
roasts  ;  process  by  which  anything  is 
roasted :  (with  a  special  application,  in 
Metallurgy). 

The  calcinations  and  fusions  take  place  in  the 
following  order:—!.  Calcination  of  the  ore.  .  .  . 
7.  Roasting  of  the  coarse  copper.  In  some  works, 
this  roasting  is  repeated  four  times ;  in  which  case 
a  calcination  and  a  melting  are  omitted.  In  the 
Havod  works,  however,  the  saving  is  made  without 
increasing  the  number  of  roastings. — Ure,  Diction- 
ary of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines,  in  voce 
Copper. 

There's  a  reason  in  the  roasting  of  eggs. 
There  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  way  in  every- 
thing. 

There  was  more  reason  in  this  too,  than  in  the 
roasting  of  eggs.  —  Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit, 
ch.  xv. 

Rob.  s.  [Arabic. — 'Namque,  ut  omittam trita 
ilia  et  circumforanea  nomina,  syrupum,  rob, 
julapium,  elixir,  et  sexccnta  alia,  ad  mate- 
riam  praecipue  medicam  pertinentia,  unde 
putatis  anatomicos,'  &c.  (Hunt,  Oratio  de 
An  tiquitate  Linguae  Arabicae,  p.  42:  1739)  ] 
Inspissated  juices. 

The  infusion,  being  evaporated  to  a  thicker  con- 
sistence, passeth  into  a  jelly,  rob,  extract,  which 
contains  all  the  virtues  of  the  infusion.— Arbuthnot, 
On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

Rob.  v.  a.  [Low.  Lat.  from  AS.  reafian. — 
'Ab  hac  signification  (reaf=  spoil)  Latino- 
barbarum  raubare  et  robare,  pro  praedari, 
depraedari,  rapere,  nostratibus  to  rob ;  item 
roberia,  robbery.'  (Somers).] 

1.  Deprive  of  anything  by  unlawful  force,  or 
by  secret  theft;  plunder.  (To  be  robbed, 
according  to  the  present  use  of  the  word,  is 
to  be  injured  by  theft,  secret  or  violent ;  to 
rob,  is  to  take  away  by  unlawful  violence ; 
and  to  steal,  is  to  take  away  privately.) 

Is't  not  enough  to  break  into  my  garden, 
And,  like  a  thief,  to  come  to  rob  my  grounds, 
But  thou  wilt  brave  me  with  these  saucy  terms  P 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iv.  10. 

The  water-nymphs  lament  their  empty  urns, 
Boeotia,  robb'd  of  silver  Dirce,  mourns. 

Addison,  Translationfrom  Ovid,  Story  of  Phaeton. 

2.  Set   free ;     deprive    of    something   bad. 
Ironical. 

Our  house  is  hell,  and  thou,  a  merry  devil, 
Did'st  rob  it  of  some  taste  of  tediousness. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  3. 

3.  Take  away  unlawfully. 

Better  be  disdain'd  of  all,  than  fashion  a  carriage 
to  rob  love  from  any. — Shakespear, Much  Ado  about 
Nothing,  i.  3. 

Procure,  that  the  nourishment  may  not  be  robbed 
and  drawn  away. —  Bacon,  Natural  and  Experi- 
mental History. 

Nor  will  I  take  from  any  man  his  due ; 
But  thus  assuming  all,  he  robs  from  you.     Dryden. 

Oh  double  sacrilege  on  things  divine, 
To  rob  the  relick,  and  deface  the  shrine !  Id. 

Robber,  s.  One  who,  that  which  robs ;  one 
who  plunders  by  force,  or  steals  by  secret 
means;  plunderer;  thief. 

These  hairs,  which  thou  dost  ravish  from  my  chin 
Will  quicken  and  accuse  thee ;  I'm  your  host ; 
With  robbers'  hands,  my  hospitable  favour 
You  should  not  ruffle  thus. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  7. 
Thou, . . .  like  a  robber,  stripp'dst  them  of  their 
robes.  Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  1188. 

The  robber  must  run,  ride,  and  use  all  the  des- 
perate ways  of  escape ;  and  probably  after  all,  his 
sin  betrays  him  to  the  gaol,  and  from  thence  ad- 
ranees  him  to  the  gibbet.— South,  Sermons. 
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A  train  of  ills,  a  ghastly  crew, 
The  rubber's  blazing  track  pursue. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Horace,  b.  i.  ode  i. 
Publick  robbers  are  more  criminal  than  petty  and 
common  thieves. — Sir  W.  Davenant. 
Robbery,  s.     Theft  perpetrated  by  force  or 
with  privacy. 

Thieves  for  their  robbery  have  authority, 
When  judges  stc.-il  themselves. 

Slinkexpear,  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  2. 
Some  more  effectual  way  might  be  found  for  sup- 
pressing common  thefts  and  robberies.  —  Sir   W. 
Temple. 

Robbing,  s.  [rope-bunds.']  In  Navigation. 
Small  ropes  which  fasten  the  sails  to  the 
yards. 

Ropebands,  pronounced  robins,  are  pieces  of  small 
rope,  or  braided  cordage,  having  an  eye  at  one  end ; 
they  are  used  in  pairs  to  the  upper  edges  of  the 
square  sails  to  their  respective  yards,  the  long  leg 
passing  over  the  yard  two  or  three  times  round,  and 
the  short  leg  coming  under,  is  tied  to  it  upon  the 
yard.— Falconer,  Nautical  Dictionary.  (Burney.) 

Robe.  s.  [Fr.]  Gown  of  state;  dress  of  dignity. 

Through  tatter'd  clothes  small  vices  do  appear; 
Robes  and  furr'd  gowns  hide  all. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 
The  last  good  king,  whom  willing  Rome  obey'd, 
Was  the  poor  offspring  of  a  captive  maid ; 
Yet  he  those  robes  of  empire  justly  bore, 
Which  Romulus,  our  sacred  founder,  wore. 

Stepney,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  viii.  466. 

Robe.  ».  a.     Dress  pompously  ;  invest. 

What  Christian  soldier  will  not  be  touched  with  a 
religious  em  illation,  to  see  an  order  of  Jesus  do  such 
service  for  enlarging  the  Christian  borders;  an  dan 
order  of  St.  George  only  to  robe,  and  feast,  and  per- 
form rites  and  observances? — Bacon. 

There  in  long  robes  the  royal  magi  stand; 
The  sage  ChaWseans  robed  in  white  appear'd, 
And  Brach  mans.  Pope,  Temple  of  Fame. 

Robert  (Herb).  *.  Species  of  cranesbill ; 
Geranium  Robertianum. 

Herb  Robert  is  called  in  High  Dutch  Ruprechts- 
kraut, . . .  and  thereupon  it  is  named  in  Latin,  Ru- 
perta,  and  Roberti  h-erba:  Ruellius  calls  it  Roberti- 
ana,  and  we,  Roburtianura :  in  English  Herb  Robert. 
.  . .  Herb  Robert  is  of  mixed  temperature,  somewhat 
cold;  and  yet  both  scouring  and  somewhat  binding, 
participating  of  mixed  faculties. — Gerarde,  Herball, 
p.  939 :  1633. 

Herb  Robert  [was]  used  to  cure  a  disease  called 
in  Germany  Ruprechts-Plage,  very  probably  in 
allusion  to  Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  for  whom 
the  celebrated  medical  work  of  the  middle  ages,  the 
Ortus  Sanitatis  was  written.  The  name  occurs  in  a 
MS.  vocabulary  of  the  thirteenth  century. — Dr.  A. 
Prior,  Popular  Names  of  British  Plants. 

Robertsman.  s.  See  extract.  More  pro- 
bably, from  the  date  of  the  statute  and  the 
district  which  they  frequented,  old  parti- 
sans of  Robert  Bruce. 

Robbersmen,  or  Robberdsmen,  were  a  sort  of  great 
thieves  mentioned  in  the  statutes  (5  Edw.  3,  &c.) 
...  of  whom  Coke  says,  that  Robin  Hood  lived  in 
the  reign  of  King  Richard  I.,  on  the  borders  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  by  robbery,  burning  of  houses, 
rapine  and  spoil.  &c.,  and  that  these  Robberdsmen 
took  name  from  him. — Tomline,  Law  Dictionary. 
Robin,    Robin-redbreast,    s.      Redbreast; 
ruddock. 

Up  a  grove  did  spring,  green  as  in  May, 
When  April  had  been  moist ;  upon  whose  bushes 
The  pretty  robins,  nightingales,  and  thrushes 
Warbled  their  notes  Sir  J.  Suckling. 

The  robin-red-breast  till  of  late  had  rest, 
And  children  sacred  held  a  martin's  nest. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  sat.  ii. 

Robin-goodfellow.  s.     Sprite  so  called,  the 

Robin  being,  word  for  word,  the  Ruprecht 

of   the  Germans.     See  Raw-head  and 

Bloody-bones. 

Dregs  of  miracles  in  milkepanns,  and  greasie 
dishes,  by  Robin-goodfellow,  and  haggs,  and  fayries ! 
— Dering,  Exposition  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
H.  7 :  1576. 

A  bigger  kind  there  is  of  them  [fairies]  called  with 

us  hobgoblins,  and  Robin-goodfellows,  that  would, 

in  those  superstitious  times,  grind  corn  for  a  mess  of 

milk.— Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  47. 

Robin-ruddock,  s.     Redbreast.     Rare. 

Dyd  you  ever  see  two  suche  little  robin-rudockes, 
So  laden  with  breeches. 

Damon  and  Pythias.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Robinet.  s.     Robin  (redbreast). 
The  mavis,  merle,  and  robinet. 
Drayton,  Muse's  Elysium,  nymphal  viii.  (Rich.) 

Rob-o'-Davy.  s.     [  ?  ]     Drink  so  called. 
Sherry  nor  Rob-o'-Davy  here  could  flow. 

Taylor  (the  Water-poet)  :  1630. 
(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
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Robust,  adj.     [Lat.  robuxtus.'] 

1.  Strong1;  coarse;  rude. 

Hardly  could  one  see  a  man  of  a  more  grim  as- 
pect ;  and  no  less  robust  and  rude  was  his  behaviour 
—Sir  T.  Herbert,  Memoirs  of  King  Charles  I. 

2.  Requiring  strength 

The  tenderness  of  a  sprain  remains  a  good  while 
after,  and  leaves  a  lasting  caution  in  the  man,  not  to 
put  the  part  quickly  again  to  any  robust  employ. 
ment. — Locke. 

Robustious,  adj.  Improper  form  of  Robust. 

1.  Strong;  sinewy;  vigorous;  forceful. 

These  redundant  locks, 
Robustious  to  no  purpose,  clust'ring  down, 
Vain  monument  of  strength. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  568. 

2.  Boisterous  ;  violent ;  unwieldy. 

The  men  sympathize  with  the  mastiffs,  in  robus- 
tious and  rough  coming  on.— Shakespear,  Henry  V 
iii.  7. 

It  offends  me  to  hear  a  robustious  periwig-pated 
fellow  tear  a  passion  to  tatters,  to  very  rags,  to  split 
the  ears  of  the  groundlings.— Id.,  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

While  I  was  managing  this  young  robustious  fel- 
low, that  old  spark,  who  was  nothing  but  skin  and 
bone,  slipt  through  my  fingers.— Dryden,  Don  Se- 
bastian, i.  1. 

3.  Used  in  low  language,  and  in  a  sense  of 
contempt. 

Admires  how  modest  women  can 
Be  so  robustious  like  a  man.  Swift. 

Robustiousiy.  adv.  In  a  robustious  man- 
ner; with  violence  ;  with  fury. 

He  speak eth  wickedly,  roughly,  and  robustiously. 
— His/lop  Richardson,  On  the  Old  Testament,  p.  287. 
The  multitude  commend  writers,  as  they  do 
fencers  or  wrestlers,  who,  if  they  come  in  robut- 
tiously,  and  put  for  it  with  a  deal  of  violence,  are 
received  for  the  braver  fellows. — B.  Jonson,  Disco- 
veries. 

Robustiousness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Robustious;  quality  of  being  vigorous. 

That  robustiousness  of  body,  and  puissance  of 
person,  which  is  the  only  fruit  of  strength. — Sir  E. 
Sandys,  State  of  Religion,  sign.  S.  2  :  1605. 

Robustness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Ro- 
bust; strength;  vigour. 

Beef  may  confer  a  robustness  on  my  son's  limbs, 
but  will  hebetate  his  intellectuals. — Arbuthnot  and 
Pope. 

Roc.  s.  Fabulous  oriental  bird :  (best  known 
from  the  story  of  Sindbad,  in  the  Arabian 
Nights). 

In  ai:cient  Indian  mythology,  the  delicate  white 
cirrus  cloud  drifting  overhead  was  a  fleeting  swan ; 
and  so  it  was  as  well  in  the  creed  of  the  Scandina- 
vian. . . .  The  rushing  vapour  is  the  roc  of  the  Ara- 
bian Nights,  which  broods  over  its  great  luminous 
efrg,  the  sun,  and  which  haunts  the  sparkling  valley 
of  diamonds.— Baring-Gould,  Curious  Myths  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  Second  Series,  Schamir. 
Rocambole,  s.    [Fr. ;  German,  rokkamboln.] 
Garden  plant  akin  to  the  onions;  Allium 
scorodoprasum  from  aicopodov  =  garlic,  and 
irpaaov  =  leek,  from  the  intermediate  cha- 
racter of  its  qualities.] 

Rocambole  is  a  sort  of  wild  garlick,  otherwise 
called  Spanish  garlick  ;  the  seed  is  about  the  bigness 
of  ordinary  peas. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Garlick,  rocambole,  and  onions  abound  with  a 
pungent  volatile  salt.— Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature 
and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

Rocambole  ...  is  used  for  nearly  the  same  culi- 
nary purposes  as  the  shallot  and  garlic,  is  milder 
than  either  of  them,  but  is  employed  to  a  very 
limited  extent. . . .  Sometimes  it  produces  . . .  small 
buds  upon  the  stem  . . .  used  as  a  substitute  both 
for  use  and  planting.  There  is  only  one  sort  culti- 
vated in  Britain.— Mclntosh,  Book  of  the  Garden. 

Allium  cepa  is  the  onion  ;  A.  porrum,  the  leek ; 
A.  sativum,  garlic;  A.  schoenoprasum,  the  chive; 
A.  asciilonicum,  the  shallot;  A.  scorodoprasum,  the 
rocambole.  —  Henfrey,  Elementary  Course  of  Bo- 
tany. 

Rochet,  s.  [Fr. ;  Low  Lat.  rochetum  j  Ger- 
man rock  =  coat ;  A.S.  roc,  rooc.] 

1.  Outer  garment. 

Rochet  a  frock,  loose  gaberdine,  gown  of  canvas 
or  coarse  linen,  worn  by  a  labourer  over  the  rest  of 
his  clothes ;  also,  a  prelate's  rochet,  fw.—Cotgrave. 

2.  Linen  habit  now  peculiar  to  a  bishop,  worn 
under  the  chimere. 

Rochet  [is]  that  linen  garment  which  is  worn  by 
bishops,  gathered  at  the  wrists;  it  differs  from  » 
surplice,  for  that  hath  open  sleeves  hanging  down ; 
but  a  rochet  hath  close  sleeves. — Tomline,  Law  Dic- 
tionary. 

Bishops  were  obliged,  by  the  canon  law,  to  wear 
their  rochets  whenever  they  appeared  in  publiok; 
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which  practice  was  constantly  kept  up  in  England 
till  the  Reformation.—  iV/ieatl/t,  Rational  Illustra- 
tion of  the  Hook  of  Common  Prayer,  ch.  ii.  §  -K 

Hail  to  thy  returning  festival,  old  Bishop  Valen- 
tine! ...  or  wert  thou  indited  a  mortal  prelate,  with 
thy  tippet  and  thy  rochet,  thy  apron  en.  and  decent 
lawn  sleeves?  Mysterious  personage !  like  unto  thee, 
assuredly,  there  is  no  other  mitred  father  in  the 
calendar.  —  C,  Lamb,  Essays  qf  Elia,  Valentine's 
Day. 
3.  Fish  so  called. 

Of  rochets,  whitings,  or  such  common  fish. 

W.  Br<nvne,  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  ii.  song  i. 
Rock.  s.     [Fr.  rocke.J] 
,  1.  Vast  mass  of  stone,  fixed  in  the  earth. 
/  The  splitting  rocks  cower'd  in  the  sinking  sands, 

And  would  not  dash  me  with  their  ragged  sides. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iii.  2. 
These  lesser  rot-ks.  or  great  bulky  stones,  are  they 
not  manifest  fragments  P— T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the 
,         Earth. 

The  darksome  pines,  that  o'er  yon  rocks  reclined, 
Wave  high,  and  murmur  to  the  hollow  wind. 

Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelard. 
Used  adjectivally. 

There  be  rock  herbs ;  but  those  are  where  there  is 
some  mould. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental 
History. 

Distilling  some  of  the  tincted  liquor,  all  that  came 
over  was  as  limpid  and  colourless  as  rock  water,  and 
the  liquor  remaining  in  the  vessel  deeply  ceruleous. 
— Boyle. 

2.  In  Geology  its  import  is  somewhat  wider, 
and  the  term  applies  to  masses  of  earthy 
matter  of  which  both  the  form  and  material 
vary  from  that  of  ordinary  crags  and  stones. 

All  mineral  masses  underlying  the  soil  and  sub- 
soil of  any  part  of  the  earth  are  designated  by  the 
geologist  rocks.  The  term  has  long  been  in  use, 
and  is  convenient.  Rocks  are  either  fpssiliferous  or 
non-fqssiliferous. . .  .  The  essential  basis  of  stratified 
rocks  is  always  either  limestone,  sandstone,  or  clay. 
Unstratitied  rocks  present  modifications  of  the  same 
materials.— Ansted,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary 
of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

3.  Protection;  defence:  (a  scriptural  sense). 

Though  the  reeds  of  Egypt  break  under  the  hand 
of  him  that  leans  on  them,  yet  the  rock  of  Israel 
will  be  an  everlasting  stay. — Eikon  Basilike. 

Rock.  .v.  [Danish.]  Distaff  held  in  the  hand, 
from  which  the  wool  was  spun  by  twirling 
a  ball  below. 

A  learned  and  a  manly  soul 
I  purposed  her;  that  should  with  even  powers, 
The  rock,  the  spindle,  and  the  shears,  controul 
Of  destiny,  and  spin  her  own  free  hours.  B.Jonson. 

On  the  ruck  a  scanty  measure  place 
Of  vital  flax,  and  turn  the  wheel  apace.         Dryden. 

Flow  from  the  rock  my  flax,  and  swiftly  flow, 
Pursue  thy  thread,  the  spindle  runs  below.  Parnell. 
Rock.  v.  a.    [Fr.  roquer.~\ 

1.  Shake  ;  move  backwards  and  forwards. 

If,  by  a  quicker  rocking  of  the  engine,  the  smoke 
were  more  swiftly  shaken,  it  would,  like  water, 
vibrate  to  and  fro.— Boyle. 

The  wind  was  laid;  the  whispering  sound 
Was  dumb ;  a  rising  earthquake  rock'd  the  ground. 

Dryden. 

A  living  tortoise,  being  turned  upon  its  back, 
could  help  itself  only  by  its  neck  and  head,  by 
pushing  against  the  ground  to  rock  itself  as  in  a 
cradle,  to  find  out  the  side  towards  which  the  ine- 
quality of  the  ground  might  more  easily  permit  it  to 
roll  its  shell.— .Bay,  On  the  Wisdom  of  God  mani- 
fested in  tlie  Works  of  the  Creation. 

2.  Move  the  cradle,  in  order  to  procure  sleep. 

Come,  take  hands  with  me, 
And  rock  the  ground  whereon  these  sleepers  lie. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  iv.  1. 
Leaning  her  head  upon  my  breast, 
My  panting  heart  rock'd  her  asleep. 

Sir  J.  Suckling. 
My  bloody  resolutions, 
Like  sick  and  froward  children, 
Were  rock'd  asleep  by  reason. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  The  Sophy. 
While  his  secret  soul  on  Flanders  preys, 
He  rocks  the  cradle  of  the  babe  of  Spain. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis. 
High  in  his  hall,  rock'd  in  a  chair  of  state, 
The  king  with  his  tempestuous  council  sate. 

Id.,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Canace  to  Macareus. 
'  Well,  child,  what  is  it — is  it  money  you  bring  P ' 
cried  the  old  woman,  when  Vanslyperkcn  entered 
the  room.  — '  No,  mother,'  replied  Vanslyperken, 
throwing  himself  on  the  only  chair  in  the  room, 
except  the  one  with  the  legs  cut  off  half-way  up. 
upon  which  his  mother  was  accustomed  to  rock 
herself  before  the  grate.  —  Marryat,  Snarleyyow, 
vol.  iii.  ch.  ii. 

During  this  digression,  and  indeed  during  the 
whole  dialogue,  Jonas  had  been  rocking  on  his 
chair,  with  his  hands  in  his  pocket,  and  head 
thrown  cunningly  on  one  side.  He  looked  at  Mr. 
Pecksniff  now  with  such  shrewd  meaning  twink- 
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ling  in  his  eyes,  that  Mr.  Pecksniff  stopped,  and 
asked   him   what   he  was  going  to  say.  —  Dickens, 
Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xliv. 
3.  Lull ;  quiet. 

Sleep  rock  thy  brain, 
And  never  come  mischance  between  us  twain  1 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

0  lull  me,  lull  me,  charming  air. 
My  senses  ruck  with  wonder  sweet 
Like  snow  on  wool  thy  fallings  are; 
Soft,  like  a  spirit,  are  thy  feet ! 

Song  on  Mustek,  in  Wit  Restored,  p.  95 :  1658. 
Rock.  v.  n. 

1.  Be  violently  agitated  ;  reel  to  and  fro. 

The  rocking  town 

Supplants  their  footsteps ;  to  and  fro  they  reel 
Astonish'd.  J.  Philips,  Cyder,  i.  224. 

2.  Swing  as  in  a  cradle. 

Old  Martin  lingered  for  a  few  moments,  as  if  he 
would  have  addressed  some  words  to  Jonas ;  but 
looking  round,  and  seeing  him  still  seated  on  the 
floor,  rocking  himself  in  a  savage  manner  to  and 
fro,  took  Chuffey's  arm,  and  slowly  followed  Nad- 
gett  out. — Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  li. 
Rocking,   verbal  abs.     Action  of  one  who 
rocks  ;  state  of  being  rocked. 

1  like  this  rocking  of  the  battlements. 

Young,  Revenge,  i.  1. 
Rock-doe.  *.    Species  of  deer  so  called. 

The  rock-doe  breeds  chiefly  upon  the  Alps:  a 
creature  of  admirable  swiftness ;  and  may  probably 
be  that  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Job  :  her  horns 
grow  sometimes  so  far  backward,  as  to  reach  over 
her  buttocks.— Grew,  Museum. 
Rock-dove,  s.  Pigeon. 

The  rock-dove,  as  the  name  implies,  is  a  species 
which,  in  its  native  and  wild  state,  inhabits  high 
rocks  near  the  sea-coast.  .  .  .  The  rock  dove,  as  a 
species  distinct  from  the  stock  dove,  was  called 
Coluuiba  livia,  on  account  of  its  lighter  or  more 
livid  blue  colour.  —  Yarrell,  History  of  British 
Birds. 
Rock-ruby,  s.  See  extract. 

Rock-ruby  [is]  a  name  given  by  lapidaries  and 
jewellers  to  the  garnet,  when  it  is  of  a  very  strong, 
but  not  deep  red,  and  has  a  fair  cast  of  the  blue. — 
Sir  J.  .Hill,  On  Fossils. 

Rock-ruby  is  of  a  deep  red,  and  the  hardest  of  all 
the  kinds. —  Woodward,  On  Fossils. 
Rock-pigeon,    s.      Sort    of  pigeon    which 
builds  in  rocks  by  the  sea-coast. 

Pigeons  or  doves  are  of  several  sorts ;  as  wood- 
pigeons  and  rock-pigeons. — Mortimer,  Husbandry, 

Rock-salt,  s.     Mineral  salt. 

Two  pieces  of  transparent  rock-salt;  one  white, 
the  other  red.—  Woodward,  On  Fossils. 
Rocker.  *•.     One  who,  that  which,  rocks. 

His  fellow,  who  the  narrow  bed  had  kept, 
Was  weary,  and  without  a  rocker  slept. 

Dryden,  The  Cock  and  the  Fox,  227. 
Rocket,  s.  [Italian,  rocchetto.~\  Artificial 
fire-work,  being  a  cylindrical  case  of  paper 
filled  with  nitre,  charcoal,  and  sulphur, 
which  mounts  in  the  air  to  a  considerable 
height,  and  there  bursts. 

Every  rocket  ended  in  a  constellation,  strqwing  the 
air  with  a  shower  of  silver  spangles.— A  ddison. 

When  bonfires  blaze,  your  vagrant  works  shall 

rise 
In  rockets,  till  they  reach  the  wond'ring  skies. 

Garth. 

The  cartridge  [of  rockets']  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
other  jets,  except  in  regard  to  its  length,  and  the 
necessity  of  pasting  it  strongly,  and  planing  it  well ; 
but  it  is  charged  in  a  different  manner.  As  the 
sky-rockets  must  fly  off  with  rapidity,  their  compo- 
sition should  be  such  as  to  kindle  instantly  through- 
out their  length,  and  extricate  a  vast  volume  of 
elastic  fluids.  To  effect  this  purpose  a  small  cylin- 
dric  space  is  left  vacant  round  the  axis,  that  is,  the 
central  line  is  tubular.  The  fireworkers  call  this 
space  the  soul  of  the  rocket.—  Ure,  Dictionary  of 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Rocket,  s.  [from  Fr.  roquette  \  Lat.  eruca."] 
Term  applied  to  certain  cruciferous  plants 
(akin  to  the  stocks,  cresses,  &c.)  of  the 
genera  Sisymbrium  Iris  (London),  Cakile 
maritima  (sea),  and  Barbarea  vulgaris  (yel- 
low rocket). 

Rocket  is  one  of  the  sallet  furniture.— Mortimer, 
Husbandry. 

Numerous  species  [of  the  order  Cruciferse]  are 
celebrated  for  their  beauty,  of  which  the  wall-flower, 
stock,  honesty,  and  rocket,  are  every-day  examples. 
— Lindley,  Vegetable  Kingdom, 

Rockiness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Rocky. 

This  rockiness  in  the  highest  part  proves  his  fine 
earth  to  be  but  a  figment. — Bishop  H.  Croft,  On  Dr. 
T.  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth,  p.  162:  1685. 
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Rockingchalr.  #.  Chair  fitted  so  as  to  swing 
backwards  and  forwards. 

Before  [the  fender]  swinging  himself  in  a  rocking* 
chair,  lounged  a  large  gentleman  with  his  hat  on. — 
Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xvii. 

Rockinghorse.  s.  Wooden  horse  fixed  on 
a  frame,  by  which  children  may  play  at 
riding. 

Rocklngstone.  s.  Large  stone,  or  piece  of 
rock,  so  poised  by  nature,  that  whilst  a 
slight  force  will  shake,  a  large  one  will  not 
overturn  it ;  in  Cornwall  called  a  logan  or 
loggan-stone.  Borlase,  though  in  his 
chapter  on  the  rockingstones  of  Cornwall 
he  especially  states  that  he  does  not  know 
the  meaning  of  this  word,  gives  it  in  the 
Dictionary  (LI  wyd's)  of  his  Appendix,  logan 
=  rocking.  The  connection  is  more  pro- 
bably with  lech  —  stone. 

Among  the  curious  rude  stone  monuments  con- 
sisting of  single  stones,  we  may  take  some  notice  of 
the  Gygonean,  rocking,  or  logan  stones.— Borlase, 
Observations  on  the  Antiquities,  &c.,  of  the  County 
of  Cornwall,  p.  170:  1754. 

Behold  yon  huge 

And  unhewn  sphere  of  living  adamant, 
Which,  poised  by  magic,  rests  its  central  weight 
On  yonder  pointed  rock  ;  firm  as  it  seems, 
Such  is  its  strange  and  virtuous  property, 
It  moves  obsequious  to  the  gentlest  touch 
Of  him  whose  hand  is  pure ;  but  to  a  traitor, 
Though  ev'n  a  giant's  prowess  nerved  his  arm, 
It  stands  as  fixed  as  Snowdon.  (page  202.) 
This  is  meant  to  describe  the  rocking-stone  of  which 
there  are  several  still  to  be  seen  in  Wales,  Cornwall, 
and  Denbighshire.    They  are  universally  supposed 
by  antiquarians  to  be  Druid  monuments ;  and  Mr. 
Toland  thinks,  'that  the  Druids  made  the  people 
believe  that  they  only  could  move  them,  and  that 
by  a  miracle,  by  which  they  condemned  or  acquit- 
ted the  accused,  and  often  brought  criminals  to 
confess  what  could  in  no  other  way  be  extorted 
from  them."    It  was  this  conjecture  which  gave  the 
hint  for  this  piece  of  machinery.    The  reader  may 
find  a  description  of  one  of  these  racking-stones  in 
Cam  den's  Britannia,  in  his  account  of  Pembroke- 
shire ;  and  also  several  in  Borlase's  History  of  Corn- 
wall.— Mason,  Caractacus,  and  note. 

Reckless,  adj.  Wanting,  destitute  of,  rocks. 

A  crystal  brook 
Is  weedless  all  above,  and  rockless  all  below. 

Dryden. 

Rockling.  s.  [  ?  ]  British  fish  of  the  genus 
Motella ;  M.  vulgaris  being  the  three- 
bearded,  and  M.  quinquecirrata  the  five- 
bearded  rockling. 

In  its  habits  it  [the  five-bearded]  closely  resembles 
the  three-bearded  rockling,  and  several  naturalists 
consider  them  only  as  varieties  of  one  species. — 
Yarrell,  History  of  British  Fishes. 

Rockrose.  s.  Native  plant  of  the  genus 
Helianthemum. 

An  anonymous  writer  in  the  Linnaea,  whose  views 
are  often  judicious,  would  place  the  rock-roses  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mesembryacese,  Nyctaginese,  and 
Polygonaceae,  and  next  Portulacacese ;  an  opinion 
evidently  formed  upon  the  supposed  importance  of 
a  curved  embryo,  and  mealy  albumen.  . . .  South 
Europe  and  the  north  of  Africa  are  the  countries 
that  rock-roses  chiefly  inhabit.  They  are  rare  in 
North  America,  extremely  uncommon  in  South 
America,  and  scarcely  known  in  Asia.  —  Lindley, 
Vegetable  Kingdom. 

Rock-rose  is  a  name  which  properly  belongs  to  the 
Cisti,  with  which  the  English  representatives  of  the 
order  were  once  comprised,  from  the  resemblance 
of  some  of  them  to  a  rose,  and  their  growth  on  the 
rock.— Dr.  A.  Prior,  Popular  Names  of  British 
Plants. 
Rocksnake.  s.  Large  snake,  akin  to  the 

Boas,  of  the  genus  Python. 
Rockwork.   s.     Stones  fixed  in  mortar,  in 
imitation  of  the  asperities  of  rocks,  and 
used  as  ornaments  in  landscape  gardening. 
The  garden  is  fenced  on  the  lower  end,  by  a  natural 
mound  of  rockwork.—Addison. 

Rockworks  for  effect  of  character  require  more 
consideration  than  most  gardeners  are  aware  of. — 
London,  Encyclopedia  of  Gardening,  §  2270. 

Rocky,  s. 

1.  Full  of  rocks. 

Make  the  bold  prince 
Through  the  cold  north  and  rocky  regions  run. 

Waller. 

The  vallies  he  restrains 
With  rocky  mountains. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 

Metamorphoses,  b.  i. 
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Nature  lodges  her  treasures  in  rocky  ground. — 
Locke.  . 

2.  Resembling  a  rock. 

The  rocky  orb 
Of  tenfold  adamant,  his  ample  shield. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  254. 

3.  Hard  ;  stony ;  obdurate. 

I,  like  a  poor  bark,  of  sails  and  tackling  reft, 
Rush  all  to  pieces  on  thy  rocky  bosom. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

I  tell  you  of  the  oaky,  rocky,  flinty  hearts  of  men 
turned  into  flesh.— Bishop  Hall,  Estate  of  a  Chris- 
tian. 

There  are  some  men  of  rocky  hearts  and  impas- 
sible tempers. — Norris,  On  the  Beatitudes,  p.  46. 

Rococo,  adj.  [?]  Bizarre  in  the  way  of 
architecture  and  decoration,  especially  ap- 
plied to  the  French  style  of  the  times  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  XV. 

Interrupted  pediments,  columns  made  stouter  at 
the  top  than  they  are  at  the  bottom,  broken  curves 
and  ornaments,  tortured  in  every  shape  and  style, 
constitute  the  picturesque  but  illogical  style  gene- 
rally known  as  the  rococo.  The  English  never 
adopted  this  style  except  in  their  furniture.— 
Brande  and  Cox,  dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art. 

Rod.  s.     [German,  ruthe.~\ 

1.  Long  twig. 

Some  chuze  a  hazel  rod  of  the  same  year's  shoot, 
and  this  they  bind  on  to  another  straight  stick  of 
any  wood,  and  walking  softly  over  those  places, 
where  they  suspect  the  bowels  of  the  earth  to  be 
enriched  with  metals,  the  wand  will,  by  bowing  to- 
wards it,  discover  it.— Boyle. 

2.  Kind  of  sceptre. 

She  had  all  the  royal  makings  of  a  queen ; 
As  holy  oil,  Edward  confessor's  crown, 
The  rod  and  bird  of  peace. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iv.  1. 
The  pastoral  reed 
Of  Hermes,  or  his  opiate  rod. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  132. 
O  gentle  sleep,  I  cry'd, 
Why  is  thy  gift  to  me  alone  deny'd  P 
Mildest  of  beings,  friend  to  ev'ry  clime, 
Where  lies  my  error,  what  has  been  my  crime? 
Beasts,  birds,  and  cattle,  feel  thy  balmy  rod, 
The  drowsy  mountains  wave,  and  seem  to  nod; 
The  torrents  cease  to  chide,  the  seas  to  roar, 
And  the  hush'd  waves  recline  upon  the  shore. 

Harte. 

3.  Anything  long  and  slender. 

Let  the  fisherman  . . . 
Increase  his  tackle,  and  his  rod  retie. 

Gay,  Rural  Sports,  i.  131. 
Haste,  ye  Cyclops,  with  your  forked  rods, 
This  rebel  love  braves  all  the  gods, 
And  every  hour  by  love  is  made, 
Some  heaven-defying  Encelade.  Granville. 

4.  Instrument  for  measuring. 

Decempeda  was  a  measuring  rod  for  taking  the 
dimensions  of  buildings,  and  signified  the  same 
thing  as  pertica,  taken  as  a  measure  of  length. — 
A  rbuthnot,  Tables  of  ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and 
Measures. 

5.  Instrument  of  correction,  made  of  twigs 
tied  together. 

If  he  be  but  once  so  taken  idly  roguing,  he  may 
punish  him  with  stocks ;  but  if  he  be  found  again  so 
loitering,  he  may  scourge  him  with  whips  or  rods. — 
Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

I  am  whipt  and  scourged  with  rods, 
Nettled,  and  stung  with  pismires,  when  I  hear 
Of  Bolingbroke. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  i.  3. 

In  this  condition  the  rod  of  God  hath  a  voice  to 
be  heard,  and  he,  whose  office  it  is,  ought  now  to 
expound  to  the  sick  man  the  particular  meaning  of 
the  voice. — Hammond. 

Grant  me  and  my  people  the  benefit  of  thy  chas- 
tisements •,  that  thy  rod.  as  well  as  thy  staff,  may 
comfort  us. — Eikon  Basilike. 

They  trembling  learn  to  throw  the  fatal  dart, 
And  under  rods  of  rough  centurions  smart. 

Dryden. 

As  soon  as  that  sentence  is  executed,  these  rods, 
these  instruments  of  divine  displeasure,  are  thrown 
into  the  fire.— Bishop  Atterbury. 

A  wit's  a  feather,  and  a  chief  a  rod ; 
An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  247. 

She  . . .  meek  and  sober,  kissed  the  sportive  child, 
No  longer  trembling  at  the  broken  rod. 

Shelley,  Queen  Mao. 

Rodent,  adj.  [Lat.  rodens,  -entis,  pres.  part,  of 
rodo  =  I  gnaw.  Sometimes  an  adjective,  as  a 
'  rodent  animal ;'  '  sometimes  a  substantive, 
i.e.  simply  'a  rodent;'  sometimes  with  the 
Latin  plural,  a*,  '  the  rodentia'  =  class  of 
rodents.]  In  Zoology.  Term  in  the  system 
of  Cuvier,  equivalent  to  Glires  in  the  sys- 
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tern  of  Linnaeus,  applied  to  the  class  con- 
taining the  rats,  hares,  squirrels,  and  bea- 
vers. 

The  form  of  the  body  in  the  rodentia  is  generally 
such  that  the  hinder  parts  of  it  exceed  those  of  the 
front,  so  that  they  rather  leap  than  walk.  In  some 
of  them  this  disproportion  is  even  as  excessive  as  it 
is  in  the  kangaroos.  In  the  whole  of  this  class  the 
brain  is  almost  smooth,  and  without  furrows ;  the 
orbits  are  not  separated  from  the  temporal  fossae, 
which  have  but  little  depth ;  and  the  eyes  are  alto- 
gether lateral.  The  inferiority  of  these  animals  is 
visible  in  most  of  the  details  of  their  organisation. 
Those  genera,  however,  which  possess  stronger  cla- 
vicles have  a  certain  degree  of  dexterity,  and  use 
their  fore  feet  to  convey  their  food  to  the  mouth.— 
Owen,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 

Roddy,  adj.  Full  of  rods  or  twigs. 
Rodomont.  s.  [Rodomonte,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing characters  in  the  Orlando  Innamorato 
of  Boiardo,  and  the  Orlando  Furioso  of 
Ariosto,  a  brave,  but  bragging,  hero.]  As 
such,  the  word  is  a  proper,  rather  than  a 
common,  term.  It  suggests,  however,  like 
Hector  and  Thraso,  the  notion  of  boastful- 
ness.  '  The  word,'  writes  Mr.  Hallam, 
in  his  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of 
Europe,  '  is  said  to  have  been  invented 
by  Boiardo.  Castelveltro  asserts  that  the 
names  Gradasso,  Mandricardo,  Sobrino, 
and  others,  which  Boiardo  has  given  to 
his  imaginary  characters,  belonged  to 
his  own  peasants  of  Scandiano,  and  some 
have  improved  upon  this  by  assuring  us, 
that  those  who  take  the  pains  to  ascertain 
the  fact,  may  still  find  the  representa- 
tives of  these  sonorous  heroes  at  the 
plough,  which,  if  the  story  were  true, 
ought  to  be  the  case.  But  we  may  give 
him  credit  for  talent  enough  to  invent 
those  appellations ;  he  hardly  found  an 
Albracca  on  his  domains,  and  those  who 
grudge  him  the  rest,  acknowledge  that  in 
a  moment  of  inspiration,  while  hunting, 
the  name  of  Rodomont  occurred  to  his 
mind.'  The  editor,  however,  agrees  with 
Mr.  Cox  (in  Brande  and  Cox's  Dictionary), 
that  it  was  rather  formed  out  of  the  Greek 
or  Latin  Rhadamunthus.  Sometimes  it  is 
wrongly,  as  an  Italian  word,  spelt  with  A, 
as  Rhodomonta.de. 

He  vapoured;  [but]  being  pretty  sharply  admo- 
nished, he  quickly  became  mild  and  calm,  a  posture 
ill-becoming  such  a  rodomont.  —  Sir  T.  Herbert, 
Memorials  of  King  Charles  I. 
Rodomont.  adj.  Bragging ;  vainly  boasting. 

Don,  a  Spanish  reader, 
Who  had  thought  to  have  been  the  leader 
(Had  the  match  gone  on) 
Of  our  ladies  one  by  one, 
And  triumph'd  our  whole  nation, 
In  his  rodomont  fashion. 

B.  Jonson,  Masque  of  Owls. 

Rodomontade,  s.     Empty  noise,  bluster,  or 
boast ;  rant. 

He  only  serves  to  be  sport  for  his  company ;  for 
in  these  gamesome  days  men  will  give  him  hints, 
which  may  put  him  upon  his  rodomontades. — Dr. 
H.  More,  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

He  talks  extravagantly  in  his  passion,  but  if  I 
would  quote  a  hundred  passages  in  Ben  Jonson's 
Cethegus,  I  could  show  that  the  rodomontades  of 
Almanzor  are  neither  so  irrational  nor  impossible, 
for  Cethegus  threatens  to  destroy  nature.— Dryden. 
Used  adjectivally. 

The  libertines  of  painting  have  no  other  model 
but  a  rodomontade  genius,  and  very  irregular,  which 
violently  hurries  them  away. — Dryden,  Translation 
of Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

A  rodomontade  title-page  was  a  great  favourite 
in  the  last  century.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
republic  of  letters  was  over-built  with  '  Palaces  of 
Pleasure,' '  Palaces  of  Honour,'  and  '  Palaces  of  Elo- 
quence ;'  with  '  Temples  of  Memory,'  and  '  Theatres 
of  Human  Life,'  and '  Amphitheatres  of  Providence;' 
'  Pharoses,  Gardens,  Pictures,  Treasures.'  The  epis- 
tles of  Guevara  dazzled  the  public  eye  with  their 
splendid  title,  for  they  were  called  'Golden  Epistles;' 
and  the  'Golden  Legend'  of  Voragine  had  been  more 
appropriately  entitled  leaden — /.  Disraeli,  Curiosi- 
ties of  Literature,  Titles  of  Books. 

Rodomontade,  v.  n.  Boast  after  the  manner 
of  a  Rodomont. 
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Rodomontadlst.  *•.     Rodomontador.    Rare. 
When  the  rodomantadist  had  ended  his  story,  it 
was  dinner-time.— Terry,  Voyage  to  the  Hast  Indies 
p.  167 :  1655. 

Rodomontade,  s.  Spanish  form  of  Rodo- 
montade. 

Regardless  of  the  rodomontadoes  of  that  treacher- 
ous enemy. — Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of  some  Years' 
Travel  into  Africa  and  the  Great  Asia,  p.  199. 

I  was  a  little  moved  in  my  nature  to  hear  his  ro- 
domontadoes. — Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Coronation. 
Rodomontador.  5.     Boaster. 

The  Andalusians  seem  to  be  the  greatest  talkers 
and  rodomontadors  of  Spain.— Outhrie,  Geography. 
Spain. 
Roe.  s.     Roebuck. 

Thy  greyhounds  are  aye  fleeter  than  the  roe. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew, 

induction,  sc.  2. 

Ladies,  withdraw,  the  gallants  are  at  band.— 
Whip  to  our  tents,  as  roes  run  over  land. 

Id.,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  v.  2. 
Procure  me  a  Troglodyte  footman,  who  can  catch 
a  roe  at  his  full  speed.— Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 

Roe.  .s1.     Eggs  of  fish. 

Here  comes  Romeo. — 
Without  his  roe,  like  a  dried  herring. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4. 

Roebuck,  s.  Native  deer  so  called ;  Cervus 
capreolus. 

He  would  him  make 

The  roebucks  in  their  flight  to  overtake.  Spenser. 
The  roebuck  was  formerly  very  common  in  Wales, 
in  the  north  of  England,  and  in  Scotland,  but  at 
present  the  species  no  longer  exists  in  any  part  of 
Great  Britain  exctpt  the  Scottish  highlands.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Moufet,  it  was  found  in  Wales  as  late 
as  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  in  great  plenty 
in  the  Cheviot  Hills,  according  to  Leland,  in  that  of 
Henry  VIII.— Pennant,  British  Zoology. 

The  roebuck,  of  much  smaller  size  than  either  of 
our  other  indigenous  deer,  exhibits  a  degree  of  bold- 
ness and  agility  in  its  leaps,  which  fit  it  for  its  fa- 
vourite haunts,  and  almost  claim  for  it  the  analogi- 
cal appellation  of  the  chamois  of  the  cervine  family. 
1 — Bell,  History  of  British  Quadrupeds,  including 
the  Cetacea. 

Roestone.  s.  In  Geology.  Variety  of  oolite 
so  called,  its  structure  suggesting  the  com- 
parison with  the  roe  of  a  fish  ;  to  a  certain 
extent  the  two  words  (oolite  from  ubv=> 
egg)  translate  one  another. 

Rogation,  s.     [Fr.]     Litany ;  supplication. 

He  perfecteth  the  rogations  or  litanies  before 
in  use,  and  addeth  unto  them  that  which  the 
present  necessity  required. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

Supplications  with  this  solemnity  for  appeasing 
of  God's  wrath,  were  of  the  Greek  church  termed 
litanies,  and  rogations  of  the  Latin.  —  Jeremy 
Taylor. 

In  the  letters  of  Sidpnius  Apollinaris,  we  find  the 
Bishop  of  Clermont  writing  to  Maternus,  the  Bishop 
of  Vienne,  for  the  form  of  certain  litanies  or  roga- 
tions, which  were  used  in  that  city  during  an  earth- 
quake and  conflagration  :  he  proposes  to  institute 
the  same  solemn  ceremonies  in  apprehension  of  the 
invasion  of  the  Goths  into  Provence.— Milman,Hit- 
tory  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  iii.  ch.  ii. 

Rogation-flower  *.  Native  plant  (Polygala 
vulgaris)  so  called  from  flowering  in  Roga- 
tion week ;  milk  wort. 

Milkewort  is  called  by  Dodonseus,  Flos  ambarvalis ; 
BO  called  because  it  doth  especially  flourish  in  the 
Crosse  or  Gangweeke,  or  Rogation  weeke,  of  which 
floures  the  maidens  which  use  in  the  countries  to 
walk  the  procession  do  make  themselves  garlands 
and  nosegaies :  in  English  we  may  call  it  Crosse- 
floure,    Procession-floure,    Gangfloure,    Rogation- 
floure,  and  milkeworte,  of  their  virtues  in  procuring 
milke  in  the  breasts  of  nurses.  ...  It  is  vulgarly 
known    in  Cheapside  to  the  herb-women  by  the 
name  of  hedge  hyssop ;  for  they  take  it  for  Gratiola, 
or  hedge  hyssop,  and  sell  it  to  such  as  are  ignorant 
of  the  same.— -Gerarde,  Herball,  p.  564:  1633. 
Rogation-week.    *.      Second   week    before 
Whitsunday  ;  thus  called  from  three  fasts 
observed  therein,  the  Monday,  Tuesday, 
and  Wednesday,  called  rogation  days,  be- 
cause of  the  extraordinary   prayers  and 
processions  then  made  for  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  or  as  a  preparation  for  the  devotion 
of  holy  Thursday. 

Rogerian.  s.     ?  Wig  so  called.      Obsolete. 
He  lights,  and  runs,  and  quickly  has  him  sped, 
To  overtake  his  overrunning  head  ; 
The  sportl'ull  winde  to  mocke  the  headlesse  man, 
Tosses  away  his  picked  rogerian.  . 

Bishop  Hall,  Satires,  iii.  v.  (Nares  by  H.  and  YV  J 
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aogrue.  s.     [  ?  ] 

!.  Wandering  beggar ;  vagrant;  vagabond. 

For  fear  lest  we,  like  rogues,  should  be  reputed, 
And  for  ear-marked  beasts  abroad  be  bruited. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale. 
The  sheriff  and  the  marshal  may  do  the  more 
good,  and  more  terrify  the  idle  rogue.— Id.,  View  of 
the  State  of  Ireland. 

The  scum  of  people  and  wicked  condemned  men 
...spoileth  the  plantation;  for  they  will  ever  live 
like  rogues,  and  not  fall  to  work,  but  be  lazy  and  do 
mischief. — Bacon,,  Essays,  Of  Plantations. 
1.  Knave  ;  dishonest  fellow ;  villain  ;  thief. 
Thou  kill'st  me  like  a  rogue  and  a  villain. 

Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

/  A  rogue  upon  the  highway  may  have  as  strong  an 
arm,  and  take  off  a  man's  head  as  cleverly  as  the 
executioner ;  but.  then  then-  is  a  vast  disparity  when 
one  action  is  murther.and  the  other  justice.— South, 
Sermons. 

If  he  call  rogue  and  rascal  from  the  garret, 
He  means  you  no  more  mischief  than  a  parrot. 

Itryden,  Absalom  and  Achithophel,  ii.  425. 
The  rogue  and  fool  by  fits  is  fair  and  wise, 
And  even  the  best,  by  fits,  what  they  despise. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  ii.  233. 

3.  Name  of  slight  tenderness  and  endear- 
ment. 

I  never  knew  a  woman  love  man  so. — 
Alas !  poor  rogue,  I  think  indeed  she  loves  me. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  iv.  1. 

4.  Wag. 

The  satirical  rogue  says  here,  that  old  men  have 
grey  beards. — Shakespear,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 
Rogue,  r.  n. 

1.  Wander  ;  play  the  vagabond. 

If  he  be  but  once  so  taken  idly  roguing,  he  may 
punish  him  with  the  stocks.— Spenser,  View  of  the 
State  of  I, -eland. 

He  rogmed  away  at  last,  and  was  lost.          Carew. 

2.  Play  knavish  tricks. 

This  was  thy  roguing, 
For  thou  art  ever  wh.spering. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Monsieur  Tliomas. 
Rogue,  r.  a. 

1.  Call  rogue. 

It  may  be  thou  wast  put  in  office  lately, 
Which  makes  thee  rogue  me  so,  and  rayle  so  stately. 
Taylor  (the  Water-Poet) :  1630. 
(Nares  by  H.  and  VV.) 

2.  Deceive. 

Some  who  are  far  from  atheists  may  make  them- 
selves merry  with  that  conceit  of  thousands  of 
spirits  dancing  at  once  upon  a  needle's  point ;  and 
though  the  atheists  may  endeavour  to  rogue  and 
ridicule  all  incorporeal  substance  in  that  manner, 
yet  does  this  run  upon  a  clear  mistake  of  the  hypo- 
thesis, and  make  nothing  at  all  against  ii.— Cud- 
worth.  (Ord  MS.) 

Roguery,  s. 

1.  Life  of  a  vagabond. 

To  live  in  one  land  is  captivity, 
To  run  all  countries  a  wild  roguery.  Donne. 

2.  Knavish  tricks. 

They  will  after warrls  hardly  be  drawn  to  their 
wonted  lewd  life  in  thievery  and  roguery. — Spenser, 
View  of  the  State  of  Ireland, 

You  rogue,  here's  lime  in  this  sack  too ;  there's 
nothing  but  roguery  to  be  found  in  villanous  man. 
— Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  ii.  4. 

Like  the  devil  did  tempt  and  sway  'em 
Fo  rogueries,  and  then  betray  'em. 

Butler,  Hudibras. 

The  kid  smelt  out  the  roguery.— Sir  B.  L'Es- 
trange. 

"Tis  no  scandal  grown, 
For  debt  and  roguery  to  quit  the  town.        Dryden. 

The  roguery  of  alchymy, 
And  we,  the  bubbled  fools, 

Spend  all  our  present  stock  in  hopes  of  golden  rules. 

Swift. 

3.  Waggery ;  arch  tricks. 

The  other  terra:  fllius  made  up  what  was  want- 
ing on  Saturday ;  full  of  waggery  and  roguery,  but 
little  wit.— Life  of  A.  Wood,  p.  306. 

Rogueship.  s.     Qualities  or  personage  of  a 
rogue. 

What  made  your  rogueships 
Harrying  for  victuals  here  P 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Bonduca. 
Say,  in  what  nasty  cellar  under  ground, 
Or  what  church  porch,  your  rogueship  may  be  found  ? 
Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  iii.  467. 
Roguish,  adj. 

1.  Vagrant;  vagabond. 

Though  the  persons  by  whom  it  is  used  be  of 
,   better  note  than  the  former  roguish  sort ;  yet  the 
fault  is  no  less  worthy  of  a  marshal. — Spenser. 

2.  Knavish;  fraudulent. 

Ho  gets  a  thousand  thumps  and  kicks, 
Yet  cannot  leave  his  roguish  tricks. 

Swift,  Miscellanies. 
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3.  Waggish  ;  wanton ;  slightly  mischievous. 

The  most  bewitching  leer  with  her  eyes,  the  most 
roguish  cast;  her  cheeks  are  dimpled  when  she 
smiles,  and  her  smiles  would  tempt  an  hermit. — 
JJryden,  Spanish  Friar. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  my  tenants  pass  away  a  whole 
evening  in  playing  their  innocent  tricks  ;  our  friend 
Wimble  is  as  merry  as  any  of  them,  and  shews  a 
thousand  roguish  tricks  on  these  occasions. — Addi- 
son. 

Timothy  used  to  be  playing  roguish  tricks ;  when 
his  mistress's  back  was  turned,  he  would  loll  out  his 
tongue. — A  rbuthnot. 

From  seventeen  to  two-and-twenty !  Ye  gods  I 
what  ages  !  Dear  young  creatures,  I  can  see  you  all 
three  !  Seventeen  suits  me,  as  nearest  my  own  time 
of  life ;  but  mind,  I  don't  say  two-and-twenty  is  too 
old.  No,  no.  And  that  pretty,  roguish,  demure, 
middle  one.  Peace,  peace,  thou  silly  little  fluttering 
heart !— Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  xxxii. 

Roguishly,   adv.      In    a    roguish  manner; 
knavishly;  wantonly. 

His  heir  roguishly  wasteth  all.  —  Granger,  On 
Eeclesiastes,  p.  303 :  1621. 

Roguishness.   s.     Attribute   suggested    by 
Roguish. 

These  ladies  seem  to  inherit  from  their  lively 
grand-mothers  a  peculiar  roguishness   of  look. — 
Forsyth,  Italy,  p.  3it3.  (Ord  MS.) 
Roguy.  adj.     Knavish  ;  wanton. 

Go,  buy  some  ballad  of  the  faery  king 
And  of  the  beggar  wench  ;  some  roguy  thing, 
Which  thou  may'st  chauiit  unto  the  chambermaid. 
Marston,  Scourge  of  Villany,  preface :  1690. 
A  roguy  fiddler  undertook  presently  to  quit  the 
place  of  all  the  vermin.— Gregory,  Posthuma,  p.  106 : 
1640. 

A  shepherd's  boy  had  gotten  a  roguy  trick  of 
crying  a  wolf,  and  fooling  the  country  with  false 
alarms. — Sir  It.  L' Estrange. 
Hoist,  v.  n.     Act  uproariously. 
Thou,  revelling,  didst  roist  it  out, 
And  mad'st  of  all  an  end. 

Kendall,  Poems,  c.  1.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Roister,  s.   Turbulent,  brutal,  lawless,  blus- 
tering fellow. 

If  he  not  recke  what  ruffian  roisters  take  his  part, 
He  weeldes  unwisely  then  the  mace  of  Mars  in 
hand.  Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  484. 

There  was,  about  half  a  year  since,  one  that  pre- 
tended himself  a  minister,  &c.  but  at  last  was  found 
to  have  gone  under  three  names,  and  in  as  several 
habits,  of  a  minister,  an  ordinary  lay-man  and  a 
royster. — Archbishop  Laud,  Remains,  i.  588. 

Roister,    v.  n.     Behave  turbulently;  act  at 

discretion  ;  be  at  free  quarter ;  bluster. 
Roistering:,  part.  adj.     Uproarious. 

Among  a  crew  of  roist'ring  fellows, 
He'd  sit  whole  evenings  at  the  alehouse.  Swift. 

The  hearse,  after  standing  for  a  long  time  at  the 
door  of  a  roistering  public-house,  repaired  to  its 
stables  with  the  feathers  inside,  and  twelve  red- 
nosed  undertakers  on  the  roof,  each  holding  on  by  a 
dingy  peg.— Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xix. 

Roisterly.    adj.      Like  a  roister;   lawless; 
violent. 

They  [women]  delighted  altogether  in  the  garb 
and  habit,  and  roisterly  fashions  of  men.— Racket, 
Life  of  Archbishop  Williams,  p.  35. 
Roisting-.  adj.     Roistering. 

I  have  a  roisting  challenge  sent  amongst 
The  dull  and  factious  nobles  of  the  Greeks, 
Will  strike  amazement  to  their  drowsy  spirits. 

Shakespear,  Truilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  2. 

Roll.  v.  a.   [Fr.  rouler  ;  Dutch,  rotten  ;  Lat. 
rotulo.~\ 

1.  Move  anything  by  volutation,  or  succes- 
sive application  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  surface,  to  the  ground. 

Who  shall  roll  us  away  the  stone  from  the  door  of 
the  sepulchre  I—Mark,  xvii.  3. 

2.  Move  anything  round  upon  its  axis. 

3.  Move  in  a  circle. 

To  dress,  and  troll  the  tongue,  and  roll  the  eye. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  620. 

4.  Produce  a  periodical  revolution. 

Now  heaven  in  fullest  glory  shone,  and  roll'd 
Her  motions.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  499. 

5.  Wrap  round  upon  itself. 

6.  Enwrap ;  involve  in  bandage. 

By  this  rolling,  parts  are  kept  from  joining 
together. — Wiseman,  Surgery, 

7.  Form  by  rolling  into  round  masses. 

Grind  red-lead,  or  any  other  colour  with  strong 
wort,  and  so  roll  them  up  into  long  rolls  like  pencils. 
— Peacham. 

3.  Pour  in  a  stream  or  waves. 

A  small  Euphrates  through  the  piece  is  roll'd, 
And  little  eagles  wave  their  wings  in  gold.        Pope, 
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Roll.  v.  n. 

1.  Be  moved  by  the  successive  application  of 
all  parts  of  the  surface  to  a  plane,  as  a 
cylinder. 

Fire  must  rend  the  sky, 
And  wheel  on  the  earth,  devouring  where  it  rolls. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  182. 

Reports,  like  snow-  balls,  gather  still  the  farther 

they  roll.—l)r.  H.  More,  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

I'm  pleased  with  my  own  work;  Jove  was  not 

ui  ore 

With  infant  nature,  when  his  spacious  hand 
Had  rounded  this  huge  ball  of  earth  and  seas, 
To  give  it  the  first  push,  and  see  it  roll 
Along  the  vast  abyss.  Dryden. 

O'er  my  calm  hall  of  coral  the  deep  echo  rott'd. 

Byron,  Manfred,  L  1. 

2.  Run  on  wheels. 

3.  Perform  a  periodical  revolution. 

Thus  the  year  rolls  within  itself  again.      Dryden. 

4.  Move  with  the  surface  variously  directed. 

Thou,  light, 

Revisit'st  not  these  eyes,  which  rott  in  vain, 
To  find  the  piercing  ray,  and  find  no  dawn. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  22. 
This  chafed  the  boar,  his  nostrils  flames  expire, 
And  his  red  eye-balls  roll  with  living  fire. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 
Meleager  and  Atalanta. 

5.  Float  in  rough  water. 

Planks,  beams,  disparted  fly  ;  the  scatter'd  wood 
Soils  diverse,  and  in  fragments  strews  the  flood. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  v.  463. 

6.  Move  as  waves  or  volumes  of  water. 

Wave  rolling  after  wave. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  29S. 

Our  nation  is  too  great  to  be  ruined  by  any  but 
itself;  and  if  the  number  and  weight  of  it  roll  one 
way  upon  the  greatest  changes  that  can  happen,  yet 
England  will  be  safe.—  Sir  W.  Temple. 

Till  the   huge  surge   roll'd  off,  then  backward 

sweep 
The  refluent  tides,  and  plunge  into  the  deep.    Pope. 

Storms  beat,  and  rolls  the  main  ; 
Oh  beat  those  storms,  and  roll  the  seas  in  vain.    Id. 

7.  Fluctuate;  move  tumultuously. 

Here  tell  me,  if  thou  darcst,  my  conscious  soul. 
What  diffrent  sorrows  did  within  thee  roll.   Prior. 
The   thoughts,   which  roll  within  my  ravish'd 

breast, 
To  me,  no  seer,  the  inspiring  gods  suggest.       Pope. 

In  her  sad  breast  the  prince's  fortunes  rott, 
And  hope  and  doubt  alternate  seize  her  soul. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  iv.  1039. 

8.  Revolve  on  an  axis. 

He  fashion'd  those  harmonious  orbs,  that  roll 
In  restless  gyres  about  the  Arctic  pole. 

Sandys,  Paraphrase. 

9.  Be  moved  with  violence. 

Down  they  fell 
By  thousands,  angel  on  archangel  roll'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  593. 
Roll.  s. 

1.  Act  of  rolling  ;  state  of  being  rolled. 

2.  Thing  rolling. 

Listening  senates  hang  upon  thy  tongue, 
Devolving  through  the  maze  of  eloquence 
A  roll  of  pi  riods,  sweeter  than  her  song.    Thomson, 
Roll.  s.     [from  Fr.  rouleau."] 

1.  Mass  made  round. 

Large  rolls  of  fat  about  bis  shoulders  clung, 
And  from  his  neck  the  double  dewlap  hung. 

Addison,  Translation  from  Ovid,  JSuropa's 

Hnpe. 

To  keep  ants  from  trees,  encompass  the  stem  four 
fingers  breadth  with  a  circle  or  roll  of  wool  newly 
plucked.  —  Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

2.  Writing  rolled  upon  itself  ;  volume. 

Busy  angels  spread 
The  lasting  roll,  recording  what  we  said.        Prior. 

3.  Round  body  rolled  along  ;  cylinder. 

Where  land  is  clotty,  and  a  shower  of  rain  comes 
that  soaks  through,  use  a  roll  to  break  the  clots.  — 
Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

4.  Small  loaf  of  fancy  bread. 

Muffins,  rolls,  or  bread,  if  stale,  may  be  made  to 
taste  new,  by  dipping  in  cold  water,  and  toasting,  or 
heating  in  an  oven,  or  Dutch  oven,  till  the  outside 
be  crisp.  —  Mrs.  Gordon,  Modern  Uoolcwy. 

Roll.  s.     [from  Lat.  rotulus.'j 
1.  Public  writing. 

Darius  the  king  made  a  decree,  and  search  was 
made  in  the  house  of  the  rolls,  where  the  treasurer 
were  laid  up.—  Ezra,  vi.  1. 

Cromwell  is  made  master 
O'  the  rolls,  aud  the  kind's  secretary. 

kihakt-spear,  Henry  VIII.  v.  1. 
The  rolls  of  parliament,  the  entry  of  the  petitions, 
answers,  ;md  transactions  in  parliament,  are  extant. 
—Sir  M.  Hale. 
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2.  Register ;  catalogue. 

Beasts  only  cannot  discern  beauty;  and  let  them 
be  in  the  roll  of  beasts,  that  do  not  honour  it.— Sir 
P.  Sidney. 

These  signs  have  mark'd  me  extraordinary, 
And  all  the  courses  of  my  life  do  shew, 
I  am  not  in  the  roll  of  common  men. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iii.  1. 

Of  that  short  roll  of  friends  writ  in  my  heart, 
There's  none  that  sometimes  greet  us  not.     Donne. 

'Tis  a  mathematical  demonstration,  that  these 
twenty-four  letters  admit  of  so  many  changes  in 
their  order,  and  make  such  a  long  roll  of  differently 
ranged  alphabets,  not  two  of  which  are  alike;  that 
they  could  not  all  be  exhausted,  though  a  million 
millions  of  writers  should  each  write  above  a  thou- 
sand alphabets  a  day,  for  the  space  of  a  million  mil- 
lions o!  years.— Bentley. 

3.  Sheet  of  paper  or  parchment  which  is  kept 
rolled  up. 

'  You  see,'  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  passing  the  candle 
rapidly  from  roll  to  roll  of  paper,  'some  traces  of 
our  doings  here.'— Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  v. 

4.  Chronicle. 

Please  thy  pride  and  search  the  herald's  roll, 
Where  thou  shall  find  thy  famous  pedigree. 

Dryden. 

His  chamber      was  hanged  about  with  rolls 
And  old  records,  from  antient  times  derived. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
The  eye  of  time  beholds  no  name 
So  blest  as  thine,  in  all  the  rolls  of  fame.          Pope. 

Roll.  s.     [from  Fr.  role.]     Part;  office- 

In  human  society,  every  man    has  his  roll  and 
station  assigned  him.— Sir  B.  V Estrange. 
Roller,  s. 

1.  Anything  turning  on  its  own  axis,  as  a 
heavy  stone  to  level  walks. 

When  a  man  tumbles  a  roller  down  a  hill,  the 
man  is  the  violent  enforcer  of  the  first  motion  ;  but 
when  it  is  once  tumbling,  the  property  of  the  thing 
its  If  continues  it. — Hammond. 

The  long  slender  worms  that  breed  between  the 
skin  and  flesh  in  the  isle  of  Ormuz  and  in  India,  are 
generally  twisted  out  upon  sticks  or  rollers. — Ray, 
On  the  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the  Works  of 
the  Creation. 

They  make  the  string  of  the  pole  horizontal  to- 
waidsthe  lath  e,  conveying  and  guiding  the  string 
from  the  pole  to  the  work,  by  throwing  it  over  a 
roller. — Moxon,  Mechanical  Exercises. 

Lady  Charlotte,  like  a  stroller, 
Sits  mounted  on  the  garden  roller. 

Swift,  Miscellanies. 

2.  Bandage ;  fillet. 

Fasten  not  your  roller  by  tying  a  knot,  lest  you 
hurt  your  patient.—  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Bundage  being  chit  fly  to  maintain  the  due  situa- 
tion of  a  dres-  ing,  surgeons  always  turn  a  roller  with 
that  view.— Sharp. 

3.  In  Printing.     See  extract. 

Roller,  in  printing,  [is]  a  cylinder  of  wood  coated 
with  a  composition  of  treacle  and  glue,  and  revolv- 
ing upon  an  iron  rod  running  through  it,  with  which 
to  ink  the  form  of  type  previous  to  taking  an  im- 

Sression.  'Ihe  introduction  of  composition  rollers 
i  place  of  pelt  balls  has  been  the  cause  of  a  com - 
pi  ete  change  in  printing.  But  for  this  invention, 
machine  or  cylindrical  printing  could  never  have 
been  accomplished,  as  all  the  early  attempts  with 
sheepskins  failed  from  the  necessity  (,f  joining  the 
edges.— R.  J.  Courtney,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

4.  In   Ornithology.     Bird  of  the  genus  Co- 
racias. 

The  roller  has  by  several  systematic  authors  been 
arranged  near  the  crows ;  but  its  colour,  its  habits, 
its  eggs,  its  structure,  and  other  peculiarities  seem 
to  prove  that  it  is  more  truly  allied  to  the  bee-eaters 
and  the  kingfishers.  .  .  .  Ihe  roller  is  a  native  of 
Africa. . . .  Specimens  of  the  roller  have  been  killed 
in  two  or  three  instances  in  Cornwall ;  and  three 
examples  are  said  to  have  been  met  with  in  Ireland. 
This  bird  has  been  o  btained  more  frequently  in  our 
eastern  and  north-eastern  counties. — Yarrell,  His- 
tory of  British  Birds. 

The  rollers,  in  ornithology,  [constitute]  a  family 
of  birds  of  the  order  Volitores,  of  which  there  i  s  one 
Europ  ean  species,  Coracias  garrula,  of  a  vivid  sea- 
green  colour  with  some  purple  and  red  marks,  about 
the  size  of  a  jay :  they  have  a  great  and  varied  power 
of  flight,  and  are  chiefly  insectivorous. — Owen,  in 
Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art. 

Rollicking:,     adj.      Careless ;    swaggering 
frolicking. 

He  described  his  friends  as  rollicking  blades, 
evidently  mistaking  himself  for  one  of  their  set. — 
Theodore  Hook,  Jack  Brag. 

Rolling:,  verbal  abs.     Rolling  movement. 

The  worthy  lady  looked  at  Mr.  Stiggins  for  a 
reply  ;  that  gentleman,  with  many  rollings  of  the 
eye,  clenched  his  throat  with  his  right  hand,  and 
mimicked  the  act  of  swallowing,  to  intimate  that  he 
was  athirst.— Dickens,  Pickwick  Papers,  ch.  xlv. 
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Rolling:,  part.  adj.  Running  on  wheels ; 
revolving. 

He  next  essays  to  walk,  but  downward  press'd, 
On  four  feet  imitates  his  brother  beast ; 
By  slow  degrees  he  gathers  from  the  ground 
His  legs,  and  to  the  rolling  chair  is  bound. 

Dryden. 
When  thirty  rolling  years  have  run  their  race. 

Id. 

Rolling-pin,  s.  Round  piece  of  wood  taper- 
ing at  each  end,  with  which  paste  is 
moulded.  « 

The  pin  should  be  as  thick  as  a  rolling-pin.— Wise- 
man, Surgery. 

'  You'll  be  shot,  I  see,"  observed  Mercy.  '  Well ! ' 
cried  Mr.  Bailey, '  Wot  if  I  am  ?  There's  something 
gamey  in  it,  young  ladies,  a'nt  there  ?  I'd  sooner  be 
hit  with  a  cannon-ball  than  &  rolling-pin.' — Dickens, 
Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xi. 

'  I've  put  the  rolling-pin  in  your  berth  to  take  it 
(it's  the  easy  one  up  in  the  corner).'— Ibid,  ch.xxxiv. 

Rolling-press,  s.  Cylinder  rolling  upon 
another  cylinder  by  which  engravers  print 
their  plates  upon  paper. 

Not  long  after  the  art  of  printing  was  made  public, 
the  invention  of  the  rolling-press  was  discovered. — 
Massey,  Origin  of  Letters,  p.  136. 

Rolypoly.  s. 

1.  Bowls  (i.e.  game  so  called). 

Let  us  begin  some  diversion ;  what  d'ye  think  of 
roulypouly  or  a  country  dance  ? — Arbuthnot,  History 
of  John  Bull. 

Half-bowl,  so  called  because  it  was  played  with 
one  half  of  a  sphere,  was  prohibited  by  Edward  IV., 
and  is  the  rollypolly  still  practised  in  Herts. — Fos- 
broke. 

2.  Pudding  so  called. 

The  three  mutton-chops  . . .  were  the  best  of  the 
mutton  kind;  the  potatoes  were  perfect  of  their 
order;  as  for  the  roly-poly,  it  was  too  good.  — 
Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  xxxv. 

Romage.  s.  Tumult ;  bustle ;  active  and 
tumultuous  search  for  anything. 

This  is  the  chief  head 
Of  this  post  haste  aud  romage  in  the  land. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  1 

Romage.  v.  a.     Search;  Rummage. 

Upon  this  they  fell  again  to  romage  the  wi  1. — 
Swift,  Tale  <f  a  Tub,  §  2. 

Roman,  s.     Romanist. 

Whether  doth  the  Jew  romanize,  or  the  Roman 
judaize,  in  his  devotions.— Lightfoot,  Miscellanies, 
P.1S7. 

Romance,  s 

1.  Military  fable  of  the  middle  ages;  tale  of 
wild  adventures  in  war  and  love. 

What  resounds 
In  fable  or  romance  of  Uther's  son. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  579. 

Romance  has  been  elegantly  defined  as  the  off- 
spring of  fiction  and  love.  Men  of  learning  have 
amused  themselves  with  tracing  the  epocha  of 
romances ;  but  the  erudition  is  desperate  which 
would  fix  on  the  inventor  of  the  first  romance:  for 
what  originates  in  nature, whoshall  hope  to  detect  the 
shadowy  outlines  of  its  beginnings?  The  Theagenes 
and  Chariclea  of  Heliodorus  appeared  in  the  fourth 
century;  and  this  elegant  prelate  was  the  Grecian 
F6nelon.  It  has  been  prettily  said,  that  posterior 
romances  seem  to  be  the  children  of  the  marriage  of 
Theagenes  and  Chariclea.  The  Romance  of  'The 
Golden  Ass,'  by  Apuleius,  which  contains  the  beau- 
tiful tale  of '  Cupid  and  Psyche,'  remains  unrivalled  ; 
while  the '  Daphne  and  Chloe '  of  Loi.gus,  in  the  old 
version  of  Amyot,  is  inexpressibly  delicate,  simple, 
and  inartificial,  but  someCimes  offends  us,  for  nature 
there  •  plays  her  virgin  fancies.'—/.  Disraeli,  Curi- 
osities of  Literature,  Romances. 
Fair  cousin  mine,  the  golden  days, 

Of  old  romance  are  o'er, 
And  minstrels  now  care  naught  for  bays, 

Nor  ladies  for  a  lover.  W.  M.  Praed. 

The  age  of  romance  has  not  ceased:  it  never 
ceases;  it  does  not,  if  we  think  of  it,  so  much  as 
very  sensibly  decline.  ...  *  Great  passions  no  longer 
show  themselves.'  Why  there  are  passions  still 
great  enough  to  replenish  Bedlam. ...  A  passion 
that  explosively  shivers  asunder  the  life  it  took  rise 
in,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  considerable:  more  no 
passion,  in  the  highest  hey-day  of  romance,  yet  did. 
— Carlyle.  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays,  The 
Diamond  Necklace,  ch.  i. 

[The  name  of  romance  was  subsequently  appropriated 
in  different  countries  to  different  kinds  of  writings, 
according  to  the  form  which  the  popular  literature 
took  in  each.  In  Spanish  it  came  to  signify  a  ballad. 
In  English,  where  the  literature  began  with  trans- 
lations from  the  French,  the  name  was  commonly 
given  to  the  French  original,  but  was  subsequently 
used  in  the  sense  the  word  had  acquired  in  Kronen, 
of  a  story  of  fiction. —  Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of 
English  Etymology.] 


ROMA 

Used  adjectivally. 

The  Latin  language  ceased  to  be  regularly  spoken 
in  i'Yance,  about  the  ninth  century  :  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  what  was  called  the  romance  tongue,  a 
mixture  of  the  language  of  the  Franks  and  of  bad 
Latin.  The  species  of  writing  call  d  romans,  be^au 
in  the  tenth  century,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
the  Benedictine  fathers,  who  have  well  refuted  M. 
Fleuri  and  Cahnet,  who  make  it  less  ancient  by  two 
hundred  years. — J.  Warton,  Essay  on  the  Writing* 
and  Genius  of  Pope,  \.  291. 

We  have  seen  that  French  was  the  language  of  the 
court  in  the  one  country  as  well  as  in  the  other, and 
that  Scottish  as  well  as  English  writers  tiff  ure  among 
the  imitators  of  the  Norman  trouveurs  and  romance 
poets. — Craik,  History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  i 
p. 231. 

2.  Lie ;  fiction. 

A  staple  of  romance  and  lies 
False  tears  and  real  perjuries, 
Where  sighs  and  looks  are  bought  and  sold, 
And  Jove  is  made  but  to  be  told.  Prior 

Romancer,  s. 

1.  Writer  of  romances. 

Sir  James  Long  [was]  in  the  civill  warres  colonel 
of  horse ;  good  sword-man  ;  admirable  extempore 
orator ;  great  memorie ;  great  historian  and  ro- 
mancer. — Aubrey,  Anecdotes,  ii.  43:}. 

That  the  French  romancers  borrowed  some  things 
from  the  English,  appears  from  the  word '  terma- 
gant,' which  they  took  up  from  our  minstrels,  and 
corrupted  into  '  tervagaunte.' — Bishop  Percy,  Essay 
on  A  ncient  Metrical  Romances. 

This  poem  (le  Roman  de  la  Rose)  is  far  beyond 
the  rude  efforts  of  all  their  preceding  romancers.— 
T.  Warton,  History  of  English  Poetry,  i.  368. 

Chaucer's  rime  of  Sir  Thopas  being  intended  to 
ridicule  the  vulgar  romancers,  seems  to  have,  been 
purposely  written  in  their  favourite  metre. — Tyr- 
whitt,  On  the  Language  and  Versification  of 'Chaucer, 
§  7 

2.  Liar  ;  forger  of  tales. 

The  allusions  of  the  daw  extends  to  all  impostors, 
vain  pretenders,  and  romancers.— Sir  R.  L 'Estrange. 

Shall  we,  cries  one,  permit 
This  lewd  romancer,  and  this  bantering  wit? 

Tate,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xv.  2ft. 
Romancical.  adj    Having  the  character  of 
romance. 

That  all  Spain  overflowed  witli  romancical  books 
. . .  was  no  reason  that  Cervantes  should  not  smile 
at  the  matter  of  them ;  nor  even  a  reason  that,  in 
another  mood,  he  might  not  multiply  them,  deeply  as 
he  was  tinctured  with  the  essence  of  them.— C.  Lamb, 
Letter  to  Southcy. 

Romancing,    verbal  ubs.     Indulging  in  ro- 
mance. 

I  apprehend  less  quarter  from  the  opposite  set  of 
men,  who  may  honour  me  with  enthusiasm,  ro- 
mancing, and  castle-building,  without  any  solid 
foundation.—  Cheyne,  On  Regimen,  preface.  (Ord 

This  is  strange  romancing.— Richardson,  Pamela. 
Romancy.    adj.      Romantic  ;    full   of   wild 
scenery. 

The  house  is  an  old  house,  situated  in  a  romancy 
place;  and  a  man,  that  is  given  to  devotion  and 
learning,  cannot  find  out  a  better  place.— Life  of  A. 
Wood,  p.  118 :  (under  1658). 

Romanesque,    adj.      In  Architecture.     See 
extract. 

Romanesque  [is]  a  general  term  for  all  the  debased 
styles  of  architecture  which  sprung  from  attempts 
to  imitate  the  Roman,  and  which  flourished  in 
Europe  from  the  period  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Roman  power  till  the  introduction  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture.— Glossary  of  Architecture. 

Romanism,    s.      Tenets   of  the  church  of 
Rome. 

Papists  have  the  common  faith,  (and  I  wish  to 
God  they  had  no  more,)  and  their  own  proper 
romanism;  to  the  very  same  or  like  purpose  as  the 
Jews  have  the  law  and  the  prophets,  and  the  Talmud 
of  their  rabbins.  —  Brevint,  Saul  and  Samuel  at 
Endor,  p.  6 :  1674. 

Romanist,  s.     Papist. 

The  Romanists  are  guilty  of  too  much  scruple  in 
this  kind. — Bishop  JJall,  Cases  of  Conscience,  iv.  7. 

The  gross  idolatry  of  the  Romanists  in  th«  invoca- 
tion of  saints. — Dr.  H.  More,  Antidote  againtt 
Idolatry,  ch.  iv. 

Romanize,  v.  a. 

1.  Convert  to  Romish  or  papistical  opinions. 

Our  countrymen,  romanized  and  jesuited,  have 
filled  the  world  with  outcries  against  our  state  for 
suppressing  them,  and  making  laws  auainst  their 
religion.— Dr.  White,  Sermons,  p.  27  :  1615. 

2.  Latinize;  till  with  modes  of  the  Roman 
speech. 

He  did  too  much  romnnize  our  tongue,  leaving  the 
words  he  translated  almost  as  much  Latin  as  he 
found  them.— Jiryden. 
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>manlze.  v.  n.     Follow  a  Romish  opinion 

custom,  or  mode  of  speech. 

Thou  hast  seen  a  popish  Jew  interceding  for  the 
dead: . . .  Tell  me,  gentle  reader,  whether  doth  the 
Jew  romanize,  or  the  Roman  judaize,  in  his  devo- 
tions t—Lightfoot,  Miscellanies,  p.  137. 

So  apishly  romanizing,  that  the  word  of  command 
still  was  set  down  in  Latin.— Milton,  Areopngitica. 

imanized.  part.  adj.    Inclined  towards  the 

Roman  language,  customs,  or  creed. 

Yet  if  your  English  romanized  hearts 
Gainst  nature's  custome  swell  with  foul  defame, 
Brandish  your  stings,  and  cast  your  utmost  darts, 
Against  the  greatuesse  of  her  glorious  name. 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  787. 

;  '.manizingr.  part.  adj.     Having  a  tendency 
to  Rome  (in  the  way  of  creed), 
jmantic.  adj. 
,  Resembling  the  tales  of  romances ;  wild 

Philosophers  have  maintained  opinions  more  ab- 
surd than  any  of  the  most  fabulous  poets  or  roman- 
tick  writers.— Keil. 

Zeal  for  the  good  of  one's  country  a  party  of  men 
have  represented  as  chimerical  and  romantick.— 
Addison. 
Improbable ;  false. 

Their  feigned  and  romantick  heroes.  —  Scott, 
Works,  ii.  124 :  ed.  1718. 

Fanciful ;  full  of  wild  scenery. 

The  dun  umbrage,  o'er  the  falling  stream, 
Romantick  hangs.  Thomson,  Seasons,  Spring. 

Applied  to  the  general  spirit  and  character 
of  modern  as  opposed  to  classical  litera- 
ture. 

Mr.  T.  Warton  ...  is  of  opinion  that  the  peculiar 
. . .  species  of  fiction  which  we  call  romantic,  was 
entirely  unknown  to  the  writers  of  Greece  and 
Rome ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  imported  into 
Europe  by  a  people  of  modes  of  thinking  and  habits 
of  invention  not  natural  to  that  country.— Rees, 
Cyctopadia. 

The  division  of  this  [dramatic]  as  of  the  other 
departments  of  art,  into  the  antique  and  the  ro- 
mintic,  at  once  points  out  to  us  the  course  which 
we  have  to  pursue.— A.  W.  Schlegel,  A  Course  of 
Lectures  on  Dramatic  Art  and  Literature,  trans- 
lated by  J.  Black,  lect.  i. 

imanticaiiy.  adv.  In  a  romantic  man- 
ner. 

I  love  you  both  very  sincerely,  though  not  so  ro- 
mantically perhaps  as  such  of  you  may  expect,  who 
have  been  used  to  receive  more  complimental  letters 
and  high  flights.— Pope,  Letters  to  M.  and  T.  Blount, 
letter  xxv. 

The  next  day  I  rode  up  the  river,  about  nine  miles 
to  the  Rautun  Hills,  to  see  a  small  cascade,  which 
falls  about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  very  romantically, 
from  between  two  rocks. — Burnely,  Travels,  Pinker- 
ton,  13,  734.  (Ord  MS.) 
tmanticiy.  adv.  Romantically.  Rare. 

He  tells  us  romantickly  on  the  same  argument, 
that  many  posts  went  to  and  fro. — Strype,  Life  of 
Cranmer,  b.  iii.  ch.xxxviii. 

•mescot,  Romefee,  Romepenny.  s.  [A.S 

Itome-scott,  H6m-feoh,  R6mpcenning,R6m- 
>)<Bnig.  For  -scot,  see  shot,  as  in  '•pay  your 
ihot,'  and  scot,  as  in  '  scot  and  Zo/.']  Peter- 
pence. 

Besides  the  usual  tribute  of  romescot,  giving  great 
alms  by  the  way.  —  Milton,  History  of  England, 
b.  vi. 

imisn.  adj. 
Roman  ;  respecting  the  people  of  Rome. 

The  Romish  people  wise  in  this. 

Drant,  Translation  of  Horace:  1567. 

To  mart 

As  in  a  Romish  stew.  Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  i.  7. 
Popish. 

Bulls  or  letters  of  election  only  serve  in  the  Romish 
countries.— A yliffe.  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 
imist.  s.     Romanist. 

The  Rnmists  hold  fast  the  distinction  of  mortal 
and  venial  sins.— South,  Sermons,  vii.  110. 

»mp.  s.    [  ?  ]    Rude  boisterous  girl. 

She  was  in  the  due  mean  between  one  of  your 
affected  courtesying  pieces  of  formality,  and  your 
romps  that  have  no  regard  to  the  common  rules  of 
civility.—  Arbuthnot. 

•mp.  v.  n.  Play  rudely,  noisily,  and  bois- 
terously. 

In  the  kitchen,  as  in  your  proper  element,  you 
can  laugh,  squall,  and  romp  in  full  security. — Swift, 
Advice  to  Servants. 

The  Long  Parliament  gave  orders,  in  1644,  that 
the  twenty-fifth  of.  December  should  be  strictly  ob- 
served as  a  fast,  and  that  all  men  should  pass  it  in 
humbly  bemoaning  the  great  national  sm  which 
they  and  their  fathers  had  so  often  committed  on 
that  day  by  romping  under  the  misletoe,  eating 
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boar's  head,  and  drinking  ale  flavoured  with  roasted 
apples. — Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.xxv. 

A  new  young  demoiselle,  one  day  to  be  famed  as  a 
Madame  and  De  Stael,  —  was  romping  about  the 
knees  of  the  Decline  and  Fall. — Carlyle,  French  Re 
volution,  pt.  i.  b.  ii.  ch.v. 

Romping,    verbal   abs.      Act    of    one   who 
romps. 

Men  presume  on  the  liberties  taken  in  romping.— 
Richardson,  Clarissa. 

Romping,  part.  adj.     Boisterously  playful. 

The  air  she  gave  herself  was  that  of  a  romping 

girl. — Spectator,  no.  187. 

Rompisnness.    s.     Attribute   suggested  by 

Rom  pish  ;  disposition  to  rude  sport. 

Whenever  I  talked  to  her  with  any  turn  of  fond- 
ness, she  would  immediately  snatch  off  my  periwig, 
try  it  upon  herself  in  the  glass,  clap  her  arms  a- 
kimbo,  draw  my  sword,  and  make  passes  on  the 
wall,  take  off  my  cravat,  and  seize  it  to  make  some 
other  use  of  the  lace,  or  run  into  some  other  unac- 
countable rompishness. — Spectator,  no.  187. 
Rondeau,    s.     [Fr.]      See     extracts  j    also 
Roundel. 

Rondeau  [is]  a  kind  of  ancient  poetry,  commonly 
consisting  of  thirteen  verses;  of  which  eight  have 
one  rhyme  and  five  another :  it  is  divided  into  three 
couplets,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  and  third,  the 
beginning  of  the  rondeau  is  repeated  in  an  equivocal 
sense,  if  possible. — Trevoux. 

He  used  to  read  to  him  a  book  of  sonnets,  rondeaus, 
and  yirelays.— T.  War  ton,  History  of  English  Poetry, 
vol.iii.  p.lxxvi. 

Rousseau  has  very  justly  censured  the  writing 
and  setting  of  vocal  rondeaus,  in  which  the  thought 
is  begun  in  one  strain,  and  continued  or  ended  in 
another  ;  or  begins  with  a  simile,  of  which  the  ap- 
plication is  made  in  the  second  strain. . . .  But . . . 
after  pointing  out  poetical  and  musical  defects  in 
the  composition  of  rondeaux, . .  .  [he]  indicates  the 
means  of  avoiding  both.  '  Whenever  a  sentiment, 
expressed  in  the  first  strain  suggests  a  reflexion 
which  confirms  and  enforces  the  second  ;  . . .  every 
time,  in  short,  that  the  first  strain  contains  a 
proposition  to  perform  some  action,  and  a  reason 
for  it  is  given  in  the  second ;  in  these  and  similar 
cases  a  rondeau  will  be  always  well  placed.'  —  Rees, 
Encyclopedia. 
Rondle.  s.  Roundle. 

Certain  rondles  given  in  arms,  have  their  names 
according  to  their  several  colours. — Peacham,  On 
Blazoning. 

Rondure,  s.     Circle  ;  round. 

All  things  rare 
That  heaven's  air  in  this  huge  rondure  hems. 

Shakespear,  Sonnets,  xxi. 

Rong-.  s.     See  Round  (of  a  ladder). 

So  many  steps  or  rongs  as  it  were  of  Jacob's  lad- 
der.— Bishop  Andrews,  Sermons,  p.  560 :  1631. 
Ronion.  s.    [Fr.  rogne  =  scurf.] 

Give  me,  quoth  I : 
Aroynt  thee,  witch !  the  rump-fed  ronyon  cries. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  3. 

Out  of  my  door,  you  witch,  you  polecat,  you 
ronyon  .'—Id.,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  2. 

Ronyon,  applied  to  a  woman,  means,  as 
far  as  can  be  traced,  much  the  same  with 
Scall  or  Scab  spoken  of  a  man. 
Ront.  s.     Runt. 

My  ragged  ronts  all  shiver  and  shake, 
As  doen  high  towers  in  an  earthquake ; 
They  wont  in  the  wind  wag  their  wriggle  tails, 
Pearke  as  a  peacock ;  but  now  it  avales.       Spenser. 
Rood.  s.  [from  A.S.  roc?.] 

1 .  Fourth  part  of  an  acre  in  square  measure, 
or  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  ten  square 
yards. 

I've  often  wish'd  that  I  had  clear, 
For  life,  six  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
A  terras-walk,  and  half  a  rood 
Of  land,  set  out  to  plant  a  wood. 

Swift,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  sat.  vi. 

A  rood  .  . .  equal  to  the  fourth  part  of  an  acre 
[contains]  forty  square  perches,  or  poles.  This  is 
the  statute  rood,  by  which  land  is  usually  at  present 
measured;  but  there  are  local  measures  in  many 
districts  in  which  both  the  rood  and  acre  are  con- 
siderably larger. — Rees,  Cyclopedia. 

2.  Pole ;  measure  of  sixteen  feet  and  a  half 
in  long  measure. 

Satan,  . . . 

Prone  on  the  flood,  extended  long  and  large, 
Lay  floating  many  a  rood. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  192. 

For  stone  fences  in  the  north,  they  dig  the  stones 

for  eighteen-pence  a  rood,  and  make  the  walls  for 

the  same  price,  reckoning  twenty-one  foot  to  the 

rood  or  pole. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Rood.  s.  [from  A.S.  rod.]     Cross. 

And  nigh  thereto  a  little  chappel  stoode, 
Which,  being  all  with  iyy  overspred, 
5  K. 
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Deckt  all  the  roofe ;  and  shadowing  the  roode, 
Seein'd  like  a  grove  faire  braunched  over  hed. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
By  the  holy  rood, 
I  do  not  like  these  several  councils. 

Shakespear.  Richard  III.  ili.  2. 
The  term  . . .  rood  ...  is  more  particularly  applied 
to  the  large  cross  erected  in  Roman  Catholic  churches 
over  the  entrance  of  the  chancel  or  choir;  this  is 
often  of  a  very  large  size,  and  when  complete  is 
like  other  crucifixes,  accompanied  by  the  figures  of 
St.  John  and  the  Blessed  Virgin,  placed  one  on  each 
side  of  the  foot  of  the  cross;  but  these  are  often 
omitted.— Glossary  of  Architecture. 

Rood  Lane  was  so  denominated  from  a  Rood  or 
Jesus  on  the  cross,  there  placed,  which  was  held  in 
great  regard.— 7.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of  Literature, 
Names  of  our  Streets. 

Used  adjectivally. 

Rood-tower,  rood-steeple  [are  names]  sometimes 
applied  to  the  tower  built  over  the  intersection  of  a 
cruciform  church.  The  term  rood-arch  is  some- 
times applied  to  the  arch  between  the  nave  and 
chancel,  from  its  being  immediately  over  the  rood- 
loft.— Glossary  of  Architecture. 

Roodloft.  s.  Gallery  in  the  church  on  which 
the  cross,  or  the  representation  already 
mentioned,  was  set  to  view. 

They  shall  see  that  all  roodlofts,  in  which  wooden 
crosses  stood,  be  clean  taken  away. — Irish  Constitu- 
tions and  Canons,  p.  110 :  1635. 

Under  the  king's  arms,  placed  over  the  rood-loft, 
is  [a]  distich.— Ashmole,  Antiquities,  Berkshire,  vol. i. 
p.  69. 

The  rood . . .  was  supported  either  by  a  beam  called 
the  rood-beam,  or  by  a  gallery  called  the  rood-loft, 
over  the  screen,  separating  the  choir  or  chancel  of  a 
church  from  the  nave.  Rood-lofts  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  common  in  this  country  before,  if  so  soon 
as,  the  fourteenth  century.  —  Glossary  of  Architec- 
ture. 

Roof.  s.  [A.S.  hrof.] 

1.  Cover  of  a  house. 

Her  shoulders  be  like  two  white  doves, 
Perching  within  square  royal  rooves.   Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Return  to  her,  and  fifty  men  dismiss'd  P 
No,  rather  I  abjure  all  roofs,  and  chuse 
To  wage  against  the  enmity  o'  th'  air. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  4. 

2.  House  in  general. 

I'll  tell  all  strictly  true, 
If  time,  and  foode,  and  wine  enough  accrue 
Within  your  roofe  to  us ;  that  freely  we 
May  sit  and  banquet.  Chapman. 

3.  Vault ;   inside  of  the  arch  that  covers  a 
building. 

From  the  magnanimity  of  the  Jews,  in  causes  of 
most  extreme  hazard,  those  strange  and  unwonted 
resolutions  have  grown,  which,  for  all  circumstances, 
no  people  under  the  roof  of  heaven  did  ever  match. 
—Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity, 

The  dust 

Should  have  ascended  to  the  roof  of  heaven, 
Raised  by  your  populous  troops. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  6. 
In  thy  fane,  the  dusty  spoils  among, 
High  on  the  burnish'd  roof,  my  banner  shall  be 
hung.     Dry  den,  Palamon  and  A  rcite,  iii.  341 . 

4.  Palate ;  upper  part  of  the  mouth. 

Swearing  till  my  very  roo/was  dry 
With  oaths  of  love. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

My  very  lips  might  freeze  to  my  teeth,  my  tongue 
to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  ere  I  should  come  by  afire. 
— Id.,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  1. 

Some  fishes  have  rows  of  teeth  in  the  roofs  of 
their  mouths;  as  pikes,  salmons,  and  trouts. — 
Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Roof.  v.  a. 

1.  Cover  with  a  roof. 

He  enter'd  soon  the  shade 
High  rooft,  and  walks  beneath,  and  alleys  brown. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  ii.  292. 
I  have  not  seen  the  remains  of  any  Roman  build- 
ings, that  have  not  been  roofed  with  vaults  or  arches. 
— Addison. 

2.  Inclose  in  a  house. 

Here  had  we  now  our  country's  honour  roofd, 
Were  the  graced  person  of  our  Banquo  present. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

Roofing:,  s.    See  extract. 

Roofing  in  rural  economy  [is]  sometimes  a  word 
applied  to  the  ridge-cap  of  thatched  roofs.  It  also 
signifies  any  sort  of  material  employed  in  forming 
the  roof  of  a  building,  whether  in  the  framework  or 
covering.— Rees,  Cyclopedia. 

Roofless,  adj.    Wanting  a  roof ;  uncovered. 

And  columns,  awful  in  decay, 
Rear  up  their  roofless  heads  to  form  the  various 
scene.  Huglics. 

Behind  it  rose  the  ancient  castle,  its  towers  roof- 
less, and  its  massive  walls  crumbling  away.— I) tckens, 
Pickwick  Papers,  ch.  v. 
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EOOFTEBEJ  ROOF 

Rooftree.   *.      In  Naval  Architecture.    See 

Rough-tree. 
Rooftree.  s.     In  Building.     See  extract. 

Roof  tree  [is]  a  term  used  for  the  upper  timbers  of 
any  building ;  whence,  in  the  northern  countries,  it 
is  common  to  signify  a  whole  family,  by  saying  all 
under  such-a-one's  rooftree. — Rees,  Cyclopedia. 
Roofy.  adj.     Having  roofs. 

Snakes  . . . 

Whether  to  roofy  houses  they  repair, 
Or  sun  themselves  abroad  in  open  air, 
In  all  abodes  of  pestilential  kind 
To  sheep. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iii.  632. 

Hook.  s.  [Persian,  rokh  =  camel.]    In  Chess. 
Old  name  for  the  castle. 

So  have  I  seen  a  king  on  chess, 

His  rooks  and  knights  withdrawn, 
His  queen  and  bishops  in  distress, 
Shifting  about  grow  less  and  less, 

With  here  and  there  a  pawn. 

Dryden,  Songs,  The  Young  Statesmen. 

Rook.  v.  n.    Rob ;  cheat. 

They  rook'd  upon  us  with  design, 
To  out-reform  and  undermine. 

Autler,  Hudibras,  iii.  2,  733. 

How  any  one's  being  put  into  a  mixed  herd  of 
unruly  boys,  and  there  learning  to  rook  at  span- 
farthing,  fits  him  for  conversation,  I  do  not  see. — 
Locke,  Thoughts  on  Education. 
Rook.  v.  a.     Cheat ;  plunder  by  cheating. 

He  [Sir  John   Denham]  was   much  rooked  by 
gamesters. — A  ubrey,  Anecdotes,  ii.  317. 
Rook.  s.     [A.S.  hroc.~\ 

1.  Native  bird  of  the  crow  kind;    Corvus 
frugilegus. 

Augurs,  that  understood  relations,  have, 
By  magpies,  and  by  choughs,  and  rooks,  brought  forth 
The  secret'st  man  of  blood. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

Huge  flocks  of  rising  rooks  forsake  their  food, 
And  crying  seek  the  shelter  of  the  wood. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  i.  525. 

The  rook  is  the  corvus  of  Virgil,  no  other  species 
of  this  kind  being  gregarious : 

B  pastu  decedens  agraine  magno 
Corvorum  increpuit  densis  exercitus  alis. 
A  very  natural  description  of  the  evening  return  of 
these  birds  to  their  nests. . . .  What  chiefly  distin- 
guishes the  rook  from  the  crow  is  the  bill,  the  nos- 
trils, chin,  and  sides  of  that,  and  the  mouth,  being 
in  old  birds  white  and  bare  of  feathers,  by  often 
thrusting  the  bill  into  the  ground  in  search  of  the 
'  erucse  '  of  the  dor-beetle.  The  rook,  then,  instead 
of  being  proscribed,  should  be  treated  as  the  farmer's 
friend.— Pennant,  British  Zoology. 

The  balance  between  injury  or  benefit  derived 
from  the  rooks  by  the  agriculturists,  is  a  question 
which  general  opinion  seems  to  have  settled,  by  con- 
sidering that  the  occasional  injury  is  much  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  amount  of  benefit  con- 
ferred in  the  consumption  of  thousands  of  destruc- 
tive grubs  of  the  common  cockchafer,  the  wire- 
worms  of  several  sorts,  and  . . .  the  larvse  of  the 
insect  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  harry-long- 
legs. — Yarrell,  History  of  British  Birds. 

2.  Cheat ;   trickish  rapacious  fellow :    (op- 
posed to  pigeon,  gull). 

Rooks  and  rakeshames  sold  to  lucre.— Milton,  Of 
Reformation  in  England,  b.  ii. 

I  am  like  an  old  rook,  who  is  ruined  by  gaming, 
forced  to  live  on  the  good  fortune  of  the  pushing 
young  men.— Wycherley. 

Maybe  so,  but  as  I  set  out  a  young  pigeon,  I'll  die 
an  old  rook.—O'Keefe,  Fontainebleau,  iii.  4. 

Rookery,  s. 

1.  Nursery  of  rooks. 

No  lone  house  in  Wales,  with  a  mountain  and  a 
rookery,  ib  more  contemplative  than  this  court. — 
.  Pope. 

'  Go  up  and  call  the  gentleman,  and  tell  him  he'll 
find  me  and  Mr.  Pickwick  in  the  rookery.  Show 
the  gentleman  the  way  there;  d'ye  hear? '  The  boy 
departed  to  execute  his  commission ;  and  the  host, 
carrying  both  guns  like  a  second  Robinson  Crusoe, 
led  the  way  from  the  garden.  '  This  is  the  place,' 
said  the  old  gentleman,  pausing  after  a  few  minutes 
walking,  in  an  avenue  of  trees.  The  information 
was  unnecessary  ;  for  the  incessant  cawing  of  the 
unconscious  rooks  sufficiently  indicated  their  where- 
about.— Dickens,  Pickwick  Papers,  ch.  vii. 

There  are  not  wanting  instances  where  long-esta- 
blished rookeries  near  a  mansion  have  been  deserted 
by  these  birds  when  it  has  happened  that  the  house 
has  been  pulled  down,  or  even  abandoned  as  a  habi- 
tation. ...  In  the  gardens  of  two  noblemen  in  Curzon 
Street,  May  Fair,  a  considerable  number  of  rooks 
have  built  for  many  years,  and  there  probably  re- 
ceived an  addition  at  the  destruction  of  the  rookery 
in  the  gardens  of  Carlton  House.— Yarrell,  History 
of  British  Birds. 

2.  Over-populated  poor  district;    close  as- 
sembly of  buildings:  (often  &  proper,  rather 
than  a  common  name;  as,  'The  Rookery'). 
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Rooky,  adj.    Inhabited  by  rooks. 

Light  thickens,  and  the  crow 
Makes  whig  to  the  rooky  wood. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  2. 
Room.  s.  [A.S.  rum,  gerum.~\ 

1.  Space  ;  extent  of  place  great  or  small. 

If  you  will  have  a  young  man  to  put  his  travels 
into  a  little  room,  and  in  short  time  gather  much, 
this  he  must  do. — Bacon. 

With  new  wonder,  now  he  views, 
To  all  delight  of  human  sense  exposed 
In  narrow  room,  nature's  whole  wealth. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  205. 

2.  Space  or  place  unoccupied. 

The  dry  land  is  much  too  big  for  its  inhabitants ; 
and  that  before  they  shall  want  room  by  increasing 
and  multiplying,  there  may  be  new  heavens  and  a 
new  earth. — Bentley. 

3.  Way  unobstructed. 

Make  room,  and  let  him  stand  before  our  face. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 
What  train  of  servants,  what  extent  of  field, 
Shall  aid  the  birth,  or  give  him  room  to  build  ? 

Creech. 

This  paternal  regal  power,  being  by  divine  right, 
leaves  no  room  for  human  prudence  to  place  it  any 
where. — Locke. 

4.  Place  of  another  ;  stead. 

In  evils,  that  cannot  be  removed  without  the 
manifest  danger  of  greater  to  succeed  in  their  rooms, 
wisdom  of  necessity  must  pive  place  to  necessity. — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

For  better  ends  our  kind  Redeemer  died, 
Or  the  fallen  angels'  rooms  will  be  but  ill  supplied. 
Lord  Roscommon. 

By  contributing  to  the  contentment  of  other  men, 
and  rendering  them  as  happy  as  lies  in  our  power, 
we  do  God's  work,  are  in  his  place  and  room. — 
Calamy,  Sermons. 

5.  Unobstructed  opportunity. 

When  this  princess  was  in  her  father's  court,  she 
was  so  celebrated,  that  there  was  no  prince  in  the 
empire  who  had  room  for  such  an  alliance,  that  was 
not  ambitious  of  gaining  her  into  his  family.— Ad- 
dison,  Freeholder. 

It  puts  us  upon  so  eager  a  pursuit  of  the  advan- 
tages of  life,  as  leaves  no  room  to  reflect  on  the  great 
author  of  them.— Bishop  Atterbury. 

6.  Possible  admission ;  possible  mode. 

Will  you  not  look  with  pity  on  me  ? 
Is  there  no  hope  P  is  there  no  room  for  pardon  ? 

A ,  Philips. 

7.  Apartment  in  a  house ;  so  much  of  a  house 
as  is  inclosed  within  partitions. 

I  found  the  prince  in  the  next  room, 
Washing  with  kindly  tears  his  gentle  cheeks. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  4. 

If  when  she  appears  in  th*  room, 
Thou  dost  not  quake,  and  art  struck  dumb ; 
Know  this, 
Thou  lov'st  amiss ; 
And  to  love  true, 
Thou  must  begin  again,  and  love  anew. 

Sir  J.  Suckling. 

In  a  prince's  court,  the  only  question  a  man  is  to 
ask  is,  whether  it  be  the  custom  of  the  court,  or  will 
of  the  prince,  to  be  uncovered  in  some  rooms  and 
not  in  others. — Bishop  Stillingfleet. 

It  will  afford  me  a  few  pleasant  rooms,  for  such  a 
friend  as  yourself.— Pope. 

8.  Particular  place  or  station. 

With  price  whereof  they  buy  a  golden  bell, 
And  purchase  highest  rooms  in  boure  and  hall. 

Spenser,  Colin  Clout. 

[They]  love  the  uppermost  rooms  at  feasts.  — 
Matthew,  xxiii.  6. 

9.  Office.     Obsolete. 

He  exercised  his  high  rome  of  chauncellorship,  as 
he  was  accustomed. — Cavendish,  Life  of  Wolsey. 

Roomage.  s.    Space  ;  place. 

Man,  of  all  sensible  creatures,  has  the  fullest  brain 
to  his  proportion,  for  the  lodging  of  the  intellective 
faculties :  it  must  be  a  silent  character  of  hope, 
when  there  is  good  store  of  roomage,  and  receipt, 
where  those  powers  are  stowed. — Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Roomful,     adj.      Abounding    with    rooms. 
Hare. 

Now  in  a  roomful  house. 

Donne,  Progress  of  the  Soul,  xxxiv. 

Roomtb.  s.     Room.    Rare. 

Unto  his  root  all  put  their  hands  to  hew, 
Whose  roomth  but  hinders  others  that  would  grow. 
Drayton,  Barons'  Wars,  vi.  28. 
Not  finding  fitting  roomth  upon  the  rising  side. 

Id.,  Polyolbion,  song  vi. 

Roomtby.  adj.     Spacious.    Rare. 

The  land  was  far  roomthier  than  the  scale  of  miles 
doth  make  it.— Fuller,  Holy  War,  p.  28. 
Roomy,  adj.     Spacious  ;  wide ;  large. 

This  sort  of  number  is  more  rnumy  ;  the  thought 
can  turn  itself  with  greater  ease  in  a  larger  compass. 
— Dryden. 


ROOT 

With  roomy  decks,  her  guns  of  mighty  strensrth, 
Whose  low-laid  mouths  each   mounting  bill<n 

laves, 

Deep  in  her  draught,  and  warlike  in  her  length, 
She  seems  a  sea-wasp  flying  on  the  waves. 

Id.,  Annus  Mirabilis,  clii; 
Roost,  s.  [A.S.  hrost.~\ 

1.  That  on  which  a  bird  sits  to  sleep. 

Sooner  than  the  mattin-bell  was  rung, 
He  clapp'd  his  wings  upon  his  roost,  and  sunsr. 

Dryden,  The  Cock  and  the  Fox,  45 

2.  Act  of  sleeping. 

A  fox  spied  out  a  cock  at  roost  upon  a  tree.— Sit 
R.  L' Estrange. 

Lar>je  and  strong  muscles  move  the  wings,  ant 
support  the  body  at  roost.— Derham,  Physico~Theo 
logy. 

Roost,  v.  n. 

1.  Sleep  as  a  bird. 

The  cock  roosted  at  night  upon  the  boughs.— Sir 
R.  L' Estrange. 

2.  Lodge. 

Root.  s.     [see  Wort.] 

1.  That   part    of  the  plant   which  rests  in 
the  ground,  and  supplies  the  stems  with 
nourishment. 

When  you  would  have  many  new  roots  of  fruit 
trees,  take  a  low  tree  and  bow  it,  and  lay  all  its 
branches  aflat  upon  the  ground,  and  east  earth  upoi: 
them,  and  every  twig  will  take  root. — Bacon,  A'a- 
tural  and  Experimental  History. 

A  flower  there  is  that  grows  in  meadow  ground, 
Amellus  call'd,  and  easy  to  be  found  ; 
For  from  one  root  the  rising  stem  bestows 
A  wood  of  leaves. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iv.  391, 

In  October  the  hops  will  settle  and  strike  root 
against  spring.— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

2.  Bottom  ;  lower  part. 

Deep  to  the  roots  of  hell  the  gather'd  breach 
They  tasten'd.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  299. 

These  subterraneous  vaults  would  be  found  espe- 
cially about  the  roots  of  the  mountains.— T.  Burnet, 
Theory  of  the  Earth. 
Where  the  slumbering  earthquake 

Lies  pillow'd  on  fire; 
And  the  lakes  of  bitumen 

Rise  boilingly  higher. 
Where  the  roots  of  the  Andes 

Strike  deep  in  the  earth, 
As  their  summits  to  heaven 

Shoot  soaringly  forth ; 
I've  quitted  my  birthplace 

Thy  bidding  to  bide ; 
Thy  spell  hath  subdued  me ; 

Thy  will  be  my  guide.  Byron,  Manfred,  i.  1, 

3.  Plant  of  which  the  root  is  esculent. 

Those  plants,  whose  roots  are  eaten,  are  carrots, 
turnips,  and  radishes. —  Watts. 

Nor  were  the  cole-worts  wanting,  nor  the  rod, 
Which  after-ages  call  Hybernian  fruit.  Bafts. 

4.  Original ;  first  cause. 

That  the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  is  a 
truth  universally  agreed  in. — Sir  W.  Temple. 

5.  First  ancestor. 

It  was  said, . . . 

That  myself  should  be  the  root,  and  father 
Of  many  kings.  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  1. 

Why  did  my  parents  send  me  to  the  schools,  _ 

That  I  with  knowledge  might  enrich  my  mind ; 
Since  the  desire  to  know  first  made  men  fools, 
And  did  corrupt  the  root  of  all  mankind? 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

Whence, 

But  from  the  author  of  all  ill,  could  spring 
So  deep  a  malice,  to  confound  the  race 
Of  mankind  in  one  root  1 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  it,  380. 
They  were  the  roots  out  of  which  sprang  two 
distinct  people,  under  two  distinct  governments.— 
Locke. 

6.  Fixed  residence. 

7.  Impression ;  durable  effect. 

Having  this  way  eased  the  church,  as  they  thought, 
of  superfluity,  they  went  on  till  they  had  plucked  up 
even  those  things  also,  which  had  taken  a  great  denl 
stronger  and  deeper  root. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

That  love  took  deepest  root,  which  first  did  grow. 

Dryden. 

Root.  v.  n. 

1.  Fix  the  root ;  strike  far  into  the  earth. 

Her  fallow  leas 

The  darnel,  hemlock,  and  rank  fumitory 
Doth  root  upon. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  v.  2. 
Underneath  the  grove  of  sycamore, 
That  westward  footeth,  did  1  see  your  son. 

Id.^Romeo  and  Juliet.  1.1. 

The  coulter  must  be  proportioned  to  the  soil, 
because,  in  deep  grounds,  the  weeds  root  the  deeper. 
— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 


ROOT 

That  sun-eyed  power  which  stands  sublime 

Upon  the  rock  that  crowns  our  globe, 
Her  feet  on  all  the  spoils  of  time, 

With  light  eternal  on  her  robe, 
She,  sovereign  of  the  orb  she  guides, 

On  Truth's  broad  sun  may  root  a  gaze, 
That  deepens,  onwards  as  she  rides, 

And  shrinks  not  from  the  fontal  blaze. 

Aubrey  de  Vere,  May  Carols,  prologue 
Turn  up  earth ;  search  in  the  earth. 
Sink  deep. 

If  any  irregularity  chanced  to  intervene,  and 
cause  misapprehensions,  he  gave  them  not  leave  to 
root  and  fasten  by  concealment.— Bishop  Fell,  Life 
of  Hammond. 

oot.  v.  a. 

Fix  deep  in  the  earth. 
Impress  deeply. 

The  great  important  end  that  God  designs  it  for, 
the  government  of  mankind,  sufficiently  shews  the 
necessity  of  its  being  rooted  deeply  in  the  heart,  and 
put  beyond  the  danger  of  being  torn  up  by  any 
ordinary  violence.— South,  Sermons. 

They  have  so  rooted  themselves  in  the  opinions  of 
their  party,  that  they  cannot  hear  an  objection  with 
patience.—  Watts, 

Turn  up  out  of  the  ground ;    eradicate ; 
extirpate :  (with  out  or  up"). 

He's  a  rank  weed, 
'And  we  must  root  him  out. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  v.  1; 
Soon  shall  we  drive  back  Alcibiades, 
Who,  like  a  boar  too  savage,  doth  root  up 
His  country's  peace.        _  Id.,  Timon  of  Athens,  v.  2. 
The  Egyptians  think  it  sin  for  to  root  up  or  to 

bite 

Their  leeks  or  onions,  which  they  serve  with  holy 
rite.      Sir  W.  Raleigh,  History  of  the  World. 
Root  up  wild  olives  from  thy  labour'd  lands. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  ii.  414. 
The  thorns  he  rooted  out,  the  rubbish  clear'd, 
And  blest  th'  obedient  field. 

Id.,  Threnodia  Augustalis,  358. 
Destroy  ;  banish  :  (with  out  or  up). 
Not  to  destroy,  but  root  them  out  of  heaven. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  855. 
In  vain  we  plant,  we  build,  our  stores  increase, 
If  conscience  roots  up  all  our  inward  peace. 

Glanville. 

>ot-bound.  adj.     Fixed  to  the  earth  by  a 
root. 

If  I  but  wave  this  wand, 
Your  nerves  are  all  chain'd  up  in  alabaster, 
And  you  a  statue,  or,  as  Daphne  was, 
Hoot-bound,  that  fled  Apollo.       Milton,  Comus,  659. 
tot-built,  adj.     Built  of  roots. 
Philosophy  requires 

Xo  lavish  cost ;  to  crown  its  utmost  prayer 
Suffice  the  root-built  cell,  the  simple  fleece, 
The  juicy  viand,  and  the  crystal  stream. 

Shenstone,  Economy,  pt.  i. 
tot-house.  s.  Arbour,  or  garden  lodge, 
built  in  rustic  work. 

Here,  entering  a  gate,  you  are  led  through  a 
thicket  of  many  sorts  of  willows  into  a  large  root- 
house,  inscribed  to  the  earl  of  Stamford.  It  seems 
that  worthy  peer  was  present  at  the  opening  of  the 
first  cascade,  which  is  the  principal  object  from  the 
root-house. — Dodsley,  Description  of  the  Leasowes. 

toted,  part.  adj.     Fixed ;  deep ;  radical. 

Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow, 
Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  3. 
Where  the  impetuous  torrent  rushing  down 
Huge  craggy  stones  and  rooted  trees  had  thrown, 
They  left  their  coursers. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JZneid. 
You  always  joined  a  violent  desire  of  perpetually 
changing  places  with  a  rooted  laziness.— Swift,  Let- 
ter to  Gay. 

The  Court   was  decidedly  against  abolition  [of 
slavery].    Geo.  HI.  always  regarded  the  question 
with  abhorrence,  as  savouring  of  innovation ;  and 
innovation  in  a  part  of  his  empire  connected  with 
his  earliest  and  most  roofed  prejudices — the  Colonies. 
—Lord  Brougham,  Historical  Sketches  of  Statesmen 
of  the  Reign  of  George  III.,  Mr.  Wilberforce. 
lotediy.   adv.      In  a  rooted  manner ;    as 
that  which  is  rooted  deeply  ;  strongly. 
They  all  do  hate  him  as  rootedly  as  I. 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  iii.  2. 
toter.  s.     One  who  tears  up  by  the  root. 

The  rooters  up  of  religion  and  monarchy.— Arch- 
deacon Arnway.  Tablet,  p.  154  :  1661. 

Thy  hand  hath  ever  found  out  oppressours  of  truth 
and  order;  shall  it  not  do  as  much  for  rooters  of 
truth  and  order?— Ibid.  p.  184. 

The  rooters  and  thorough  reformers  made  clean 
work  with  the  church,  and  took  away  all.— South, 
Sermons,  iv.  23. 


toting:,  part.  adj. 
with  the  snout.  " 


Turning  up  the  earth 


ROPE 

Thou  elvish-mark'd,  abortive,  rooting  hog ! 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  3 
No  lusty  neatherd  thither  drove  his  kine, 
Nor  boorish  hogheard  fed  his  rooting  swine. 

W.  Browne,  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  ii.  song  i 

Rooting-,  verbal  abs.    Act  or  state  of  striking 
root. 

The  multiplying  brood  of  the  ungodly  shall  not 
take  deep  rooting  from  bastard  slips,  nor  lay  any 
fast  foundation. —  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  iv.  3. 

After  a  year's  rooting,  then  shaking  doth  the  tree 
good,  by  loosening  of  the  earth. — Bacon. 
Rope.  v.  n.     Become  ropy. 

Viscous  bodies,  as  pitch,  wax,  birdlime,  cheese 

toasted,  will  draw  forth  and  roape. — Bacon.  (Rich.) 

Rope.  s.     [German,  reif.~\ 

1.  Cord;  string;  halter;  cable;  haulser. 

Thou  drunken  slave,  I  sent  thee  for  a  rope, 
And  told  thee  to  what  purpose. 

Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  1. 

An  anchor,  let  down  by  a  rope,  maketh  a  sound ; 

and  yet  the  rope  is  no  solid  body,  whereby  the  sound 

can  ascend. — Bacon. 

Who  would  not  guess  there  might  be  hopes, 
The  fear  of  gallowses  and  ropes 
Before  their  eyes,  might  reconcile 
Their  animosities  a  while  ? 

Butler,  Hudibras,  iii.  2,  715. 
Hang  yourself  UD  in  a  true  rope,  that  there  may 
appear  no  trick  in  it.— Arbuthnot,  History  of  John 
Bull. 

2.  Any  row  of  things  depending :  (as,  '  A 
rope  of  onions '). 

I  cannot  but  confess  myself  mightily  surprised, 
that,  in  a  book,  which  was  to  provide  chains  for  all 
mankind,  I  should  find  nothing  but  a  rope  of  sand. 
— Locke. 

3.  Intestines. 

His  talowe  serveth  for  playsters  many  one ; 
For  harpe-strings  his  rope  serve  eche  one. 

A  Lytell  Treatise  on  the  Horse.    (Nares  by 

H.  and  W.) 
What  a  rope  !     What  the  devil ! 

'  Quid  malum  hie  vult  ? '  What's  the  matter  now 
with  him  ?  What  a  rope  ailes  he  ?  What  a  devil 
would  he  have  ?—  Terence  in  English :  1614.  (Nares 
by  H.  and  W.) 

Rope.  v.  n.     Draw  out  into  viscosities ;  con- 
crete into  glutinous  filaments. 

Such  bodies  partly  follow  the  touch  of  another 
body,  and  partly  stick  to  themselves  ;  and  therefore 
rope  and  draw  themselves  in  threads ;  as  pitch,  glue, 
and  birdlime.— Bacon. 

In  this  close  vessel  place  the  earth  accursed, 
But  fill'd  brimful  with  wholesome  water  first, 
Then  run  it  through,  the  drops  will  rope  around. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  ii.  331. 
Ropebands.  *.     Small  ropes  so  called,  which 
fasten  the  sails  to  the  yards. 

(For  extracts  see  under  RobbinsandRopeyarn.) 
Ropedancer.  *.      Artist  who   dances  on  a 
rope. 

Salvian,  amongst  publick  shows,  mentions  the 
Petaminarii;  probably  derived  from  the  Greek 
weTa<70<u,  to  fly,  and  may  refer  to  such  kind  of  rope- 
dancers.— Bishop  Wilkins. 

Statius,  posted  on  the  highest  of  the  two  summits, 
the  people  regarded  with  terror,  as  they  look  upon 
a  daring  ropedancer,  whom  they  expect  to  fall  every 
moment. — Addison. 

Nic  bounced  up  with  a  spring  equal  to  that  of  one 
of  your  nimblest  tumblers  or  ropedancers,  and  fell 
foul  upon  John  Bull,  to  snatch  the  cudgel  he  had  in 
his  hand.— Arbuthnot,  History  of  John  Butt. 
Ropemaker.  s.     One  who  makes  ropes. 

The  ropemaker  bear  me  witness, 
That  I  was  sent  for  nothing  but  a  rope. 

Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  4. 
Ropemaking.  s.     Making  of  ropes. 

The  first  part  of  the  process  of  rope-making  by 
hand  is  that  of  spinning  the  yarns  or  threads,  which 
is  done  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  of  ordinary 
spinning.  . . .  The  next  ...  is  that  of  warping  the 
yarns. . . .  The  third  process  in  rope-making  is  the 
tarring  of   the  yarn.  —  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Mines. 
Ropery,  s. 
\.  Rogue's  tricks. 

What  saucy  merchant  was  this,  that  was  so  full  of 
his  ropery  .'—Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4. 

2.  Place  where  ropes  are  made. 

The  new  ropery,  and  the  forges  where  they  put 
fresh  touch-holes  into  old  cannon,  are  established 
upon  an  extensive  plan  ;  but  there  is  little  activity 
in  either.  —  Swinburne,  Travels  through  Spain, 
letter  xvii. 

Ropetrick.   s.      Probably  a  rogue's   trick ; 
trick  that  deserves  the  halter. 

She  may  perhaps  call  him  lialfa  score  knaves,  or 
so :  an'  he'll  begin  once,  be'/l  rail  in  liis  ropetricks. 
—Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  2. 
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Ropewalk.  s.    Walk  or  place  where  ropes 
are  made. 

[A]  rope-walk  or  rope-house  ground  should  be 
four  hundred  yards  long  and  about  ten  broad.— Sees, 
Cyclop&dia. 

Ropeyarn.  *.     See  extract. 

Ropeyarn . . .  consists  of  cable-ends  which  are  worn 

out,  and  are  called  the  junks  of  cables Ropebands 

[arej  braided  cordage  used  to  fasten  the  heads  of 
sails  to  their  respective  yards — Rees,  Cyclopaedia. 
Ropy.  adj.     Viscous  ;  tenacious  ;  glutinous. 

Ask  for  what  price  thy  venal  tongue  was  sold; 
A  rusty  gammon  of  some  seven  years  old  • 
Tough,  wither'd  truffles,  ropy  wine,  a  dish 
Of  shotten  herrings,  or  stale  stinking  fish. 

C.  Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  vil.  153. 
m.  Take  care 

i  hy  muddy  beverage  to  serene,  and  drive 
Precipitant  the  baser  ropy  lees. 
r  J.  Philips,  Cyder,  ii.  312. 

Roquelaure.  s.    [Fr.j    Cloak  for  men :  (see 
second  extract). 

Within  the  roquelaure's  clasp  thy  hands  are  pent, 
m.     -n  GaV>  Trivia,  i.  51. 

T  T¥  JXench  tail?re,  he  [Dr.  Harris,  Bishop  of 
JLandaffJ  observed,  invent  new  modes  of  dress  and 
dedicate  them  to  great  men,  as  authors  do  books ; 
as  was  the  case  with  the  roquelaure  cloak,  which 
then  (about  the  year  1715,)  displaced  the  surtout; 
and  was  called  the  roquelaure  from  being  dedicated 
to  the  duke  of  Roquelaure,  whose  title  was  spread 
by  this  means,  throughout  France  and  Britain.— 
Noble,  Continuation  of  Granger,  iii.  490. 
Roral.  adj.  [Lat.  roralis,  from  ros,  roris  - 
dew.]  Dewy. 

These  see  her  from  her  dusky  plight 
With  roral  wash  redeem  her  face, 
And  prove  herself  of  Titan's  race ; 
And  mounting  in  loose  robes  the  skies, 
Shed  light  and  fragrance  as  she  flies. 

Green,  Spleen,  p.  5  :  1754. 
Rorid.  adj.     [Lat.  roridus."]     Dewy. 

The  waters  are  converted  into  liquid  or  rorid  air. 
—  Granger,  Commentary  on  Ecclesiastes,  p.  15: 

Distilling  of  rorid  drops  of  balsam  to  heal  the 
wounded.— Dr.  H.  More,  Antidote  against  Idolatry, 
ch.  viii. 
Rory.  adj.     Rorid.     Rare. 

On  Lebanon  at  first  his  foot  he  set, 
And  shook  his  wings  with  rory  May-dew  wet. 

Fairfax,  Translation  of  Tasso,  i.  14. 

(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Rosaceous,    adj.     In  Botany.     Having  the 
character  of  a  rose :  (applied  as  the  name 
of  the  large  natural  order  of  which  the 
roses  are  the  chief  representatives ;  trans- 
lates rosacecs.    The  term  for  the  alliance 
is  Mosaics ;  translated  Mosul). 
Rosal.  adj. 

1.  Rosy.     Rare. 

While  thus  from  forth  her  rosal  gate  she  sent, 
Breath  form'd  in  words,  the  marrow  of  content. 

Beedome,  Poems :  1641.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

2.  In  Botany.     See  Rosaceous. 
Rosary,  s.  [Lat.  rosarium ;  or  rosarius,  liber 

=  book  being  understood ;  its  original  ap- 
plication being  to  a  book  containing,  as 
an  abridgement,  the  beauties,  flowers,  or 
roses  of  some  larger  work.  '  Liber  quon- 
dam abbreviatus,  verissimus  thesaurus 
thesaurum,  Rosarius  philosophorum  et 
omnium  secretorum  maximum  secretum. 
Iste  liber  nominatur  Compositor  alias 
Rosarius,  eo  quod  ex  libris  philosophorum 
breviter  abbreviatus  est.'  Most  especially, 
however,  it  applied  to  a  selection  of 
prayers,  definite  in  number,  and  which 
were  numbered  by  a  string  of  beads;  to 
this  the  name  was  subsequently  transfer- 
red. See  Wedgwood.] 
1.  String  of  beads  on  which  the  Romanists 
number  their  prayers. 

No  rosary  this  votress  needs, 

Her  very  syllables  are  beads.  deaveland. 

He  turns  the  innocent?  party  to  a  task  of  prayers 
beyond  the  multitude  of  beads  and  rosaries.— Mil- 
ton, Tetrachordon. 

The  rosary,  otherwise  called  the  '  Virgin's  psalter,' 
is  a  new  manner  of  praying,  which,  saies  Navarrus, 
never  was  nor  can  ever  be  valued  at  what  it  is 
worth  ;  for  it  is  made  up  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
ave-maries,  and  fifteen  paters,  tacked  together  with 
little  buttons  upon  a  string!  —Brevint,  Saul  and 
Samuel  at  Endur,  p.  169 :  Iti74. 
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2.  Chaplet  of,  or  as  of,  roses. 

Christ  hath  now  knit  them  into  rosaries  and 
coronets. — Jeremy  Taylor,  Rule  and  Exercises  of 
Holy  Dying,  §  i.  ch.  iii. 

Every  day  propound  to  yourself  a  rosary  or  chap- 
let  of  good  works,  to  present  to  God  at  night  — Id. 

3.  Bed  of  roses  ;  place  where  roses  grow. 

The  sweetest  and  the  fairest  blossom  that  ever 
budded,  either  out  of  the  white  or  red  rosary.— 
Proceedings  against  Garnet,  &c.  sign.  D  d.  3  :  1606. 

4.  Coin  so  called.     See  extract. 

Rosary  is  a  word  frequently  met  with  in  the 
ancient  history  of  Ireland,  and  used  to  express  a 
peculiar  sort  of  base  money,  coined  abroad,  in  the 
form  of  the  penny,  current  in  that  kingdom;  but  of 
so  much  baser  alloy  that  it  was  not  quite  worth 
half  the  real  value  of  the  penny.  This  and  many 
other  such  coins  were  decried,  and  it  was  n.ado 
death  to  import  any  of  them,  by  Edward  I.  in  1300. 
— Bees,  Cyclopcedia. 

Roscid.  adj.  [Lat. roscidus.']  Dewy;  abound- 
ing with  dew ;  consisting  of  dew. 

Wine  is  to  be  forborne  in  consumptions,  for  the 
spirits  of  wine  prey  upon  the  roscid  juice  of  the 
body.— Bacon. 

The  ends  of  rainbows  fall  more  upon  one  kind  of 
earth  than  upon  another  j  for  that  earth  is  most 
roscid. — Id. 

These  relicks  dry  suck  in  the  heavenly  dew ; 
And  roscid  manna  rains  upon  her  breast. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Infinity  of  Worlds,  c. 

Roscid  and  honey  drops  observable  in  the  flowers 
of  Martagon.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Miscellanies,  p.  20. 

Rose,  and  Rdserash.    s.     In  Medicine.     See 
extract. 

Erysipelas,  in  the  sense  now  explained,  is  called 
in  Scotland  the  rose,  and  in  this  country  St.  An- 
thony's fire. — Sir  T.  Watson,  Lectures  on  the  Prin- 
ciples and  Practice  of  Physic,  lect.  Ixxxix. 

Rose-rash  [is]  an  eruption  of  small  rose-coloured 
patches  of  irregular  form,  very  slightly  elevated,  not 
papular,  transient  and  passing  into  a  deeper  roseate 
hue  as  they  slowly  disappear ;  the  patches  being 
either  limited  to  a  part,  or  to  the  limbs,  or  dispersed 
over  the  body,  preceded  and  attended  by  slight 
fever,  and  non-infections.— Copland,  Dictionary  of 
Practical  Medicine. 

Rose.  s.     [Lat.  rosa;  A.S.  rose."] 

1.  Flowering  shrub  and  flower  so  called,  of 
the  genus  Rosa. 

Flowers  of  all  hue,  and  without  thorn  the  rose. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  256. 

This  way  of  procuring  autumnal  roses  will,  in 
most  rosebushes,  fail ;  in  some  good  bearers  it  will 
succeed. — Boyle. 

For  her  the  unfading  rose  of  Eden  blooms. 

Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelard. 

The  flower  of  the  rose  is  composed  of  several 
leaves,  which  are  placed  circularly,  and  expand  in  a 
beautiful  order,  whose  leafy  flower-cup  afterward 
becomes  a  roundish  or  oblong  fleshy  fruit,  inclosing 
several  angular  hairy  seeds ;  to  which  may  be  added, 
it  is  a  weak  pithy  shrub,  for  the  most  part  beset 
with  prickles,  and  hath  pinnated  leaves :  the  species 
are,  1.  The  wild  briar,  dog  rose,  or  hep-tree.  2.  Wild 
briar  or  dog  rose,  with  large  prickly  heps.  3.  The 
greater  English  apple-bearing  rose.  4.  The  dwarf 
wild  burnet-leaved  rose.  5.  The  dwarf  wild  burnet- 
leaved  rose,  with  variegated  leaves.  6.  The  striped 
Scotch  rose.  1.  The  sweet  briar  or  eglantine.  8. 
Sweet  briar  with  a  double  flower.  All  the  other 
sorts  of  roses  are  originally  of  foreign  growth,  but 
are  hardy  enough  to  endure  the  cold  of  our  climate 
in  the  open  air,  and  produce  beautiful  and  fragrant 
flowers. — Miller,  Gardener's  Dictionary. 

As  the  first  element  in  a  compound. 

Make  use  of  thy  salt  hours,  season  the  slaves 
For  tubs  and  baths,  bring  down  the  rose-cheek'd 

youth, 
To  the  tub  fast  and  the  diet. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 
Patience,  thou  young  and  rose-lipp'd  cherubin. 

Id.,  Othello,  iv.  2. 

2.  Riband  gathered  into  a  knot  in  the  form 
of  a  rose,  and  serving  as  a  kind  of  orna- 
mental shoe-tie,  or  knee-band. 

The  Provencal  roses  on  my  razed  shoes.— Shake- 
spear,  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

Those  roses 
Were  big  enough  to  hide  a  cloven  foot. 

B.  Jonson,  Devil 's  an  Ass. 

Under  the  rose.    In  secrecy.   (Notwithstand-  i 
ing  the  origin  suggested  by  the  first  and  i 
third  extracts,  the  more  probable  view  is ! 
that  which  connects  this  phrase  with  the ' 
secrecy  enjoined  by  the  order  of  the  Rosy  • 
Cross,  i.e.  the  Rosicrucians,  at  least,  i 
until  evidence  is  brought  forward  of  the 
use  of  the  term  at  a  time  too  early  for  such 
an  origin.) 

Among  the  pagans  (in  old  tyme)  those,  that  in- 
vited any,  shewed  them  the  doore  threshold,  saying 
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these  words  ;  Let  nothing  pass  over  this  ;  that  is  to 
say,  let  nothing  be  reported  over  this  threshold  of 
anything  that  shall  be  done  at  this  bancket.  And 
for  this  cause  (for  the  present)  in  many  countries 
they  lay  tablecloths  upon  their  tables,  whereupon  are 
painted  roses,  shewing  thereby,  that  all  the  words 
spoken  thereat,  ought  to  be  hidden  under  it. — 
Wodroephe,  French  and  English  Grammar,  p.  397  : 
4to. 1623. 

If  this  make  us  speak 
Bold  words  anon,  'tis  all  under  the  rose 
Forgotten ! 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Beggar's  Bush. 

By  desiring  a  secrecy  to  words  spoke  under  the 
rose,  we  mean,  in  society  and  compotation,  from  the 
ancient  custom  in  symposiack  meetings,  to  wear 
chaplets  of  roses  about  their  heads. — Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Ernmrs. 

Treason  is  but  a  tavern  dialect :  anything  passes 
well  under  the  rose!  It  is  not  the  man,  but  the 
liquor ;  not  the  liquor,  but  the  excess,  that  is  guilty 
of  this  liberty !—  Bishop  Hall,  Remains,  p.  20. 

Now  that  you  and  I  are  together,  and  under  the 
rose  too,  as  they  say,  why  should  not  we  drink  some- 
what briskly? — Goodman,  Winter  Evening  Con- 
ference,  pt.  i. 

'  Oh  !  she  is  too  delicate  for  you,  my  son  of  Nep- 
tune,' said  the  hostess,  '  and  too  nice  even  for  us,  I 
think.  We  send  her  into  the  town  to  sell  flowers 
and  sing  to  the  ladies ;  she  makes  us  more  money  so 
than  she  would  by  waiting  on  you.  Besides  she  has 
often  other  employments  which  lie  under  the  rose.' 
— Lord  Lytton,  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  b.  ii.  ch.  i. 

Rose-a-ruby.  *.  In  Botany.  Old  name  for 
the  pheasant's  eye;  Adonis  flower;  Adonis 
autumnalis. 

Our  London  women  doe  call  it  [Adonis  flower] 
Rose-a-rubie.— Gerarde,  Herball,  p.  387  :  1633. 

Rose-bay,  s.  [two  words.]  In  Botany.  Old 
name  of  the  Nerium  oleander. 

Rose-bay  is'  a  small  shrube  of  a  gallant  shew,  like 
the  bay-tree,  bearing  leaves  thicker,  greater,  longer, 
and  rougher  than  the  leaves  of  the  almond  tree  . . . 
the  second  kinde  of  rose-bay  is  like  the  first,  and 
differeth  in  that  the  plant  hath  white  floures,  but 
in  other  respects  it  is  very  like. .  .  .  This  plant  is 
named  in  Greeke  N^pto?  ...  in  Latine  likewise  Ne- 
rion,  and  also  Rhododendron,  and  Rhododaphne, 
that  is  to  say  Rosea  arbor,  and  Rosea  laurus ;  in 
shops,  Oleander; ...  in  French,  Rosagine ;  in  English 
rose  tree,  rose  bay,  rose  bay  tree,  and  oleander. — 
Gerarde,  Herball,  p.  1406 :  1033. 

Rose-campion,  s.  [two  words.]    In  Botany. 

Species  of  the  genera  Lychnis  and  Selene. 

There  be  divers  sortes  of  rose-campions. . . .  The 

red  rose-campion  hath  round  stalks,  &c.  . . .  The 

floures  grow  at  the  top  of  the  stalke  of  a  perfect  red 

colour.  .  .  .  The  second  rose-campion  differs  not 

from  the  precedent  in  stalkes,  leaves,  or  fashion  of 

the  floures :  the  onely  difference  consisteth  in  the 

colour ;  for  the  floures  of  this  plant  are  of  a  milke 

white  colour,  and  the  other  red The  seed  of  rose- 

campwn,  saith  Galen,  is  hot  and  dry  after  a  sort  of 
the  second  degree.  The  seed  drunken  in  wine  is  a 
remedie  for  them  that  are  stung  with  a  scorpion,  as 
Dioscorides  testifleth.  .  .  .  The  wilde  rose-campion 
hath  many  rough  broad  leaves  somewhat  hoary  and 
woolly. . . .  The  sea  rose-campion  is  a  small  herbe, 
set  about  with  many  greene  leaves  from  the  lower 
part  upward.— Gerarde,  Herball,  p.  468:  1633. 

Rose-coloured,  adj.  Having  the  colour  of 
a  rose. 

On  Hadrian's  return  to  Alexandria  from  the  The- 
baid,  the  poet  presented  to  him  a  rose-coloured 
lotus,  a  flower  well-known  in  India,  though  less 
common  in  Egypt  than  either  the  blue  or  white 
lotus,  and  assured  him  that  it  had  sprung  out  of  the 
blood  of  the  lion  slain  by  his  royal  javelin  at  a  lion 
hunt  in  Libya. — Sharpe,  History  of  Egypt,  ch.  xiii. 

Rose-elder.  s.  [two  words.]  In  Botany. 
Guelder  rose. 

The  rose  elder  groweth  in  gardens,  and  the  floures 
are  there  doubled  by  art,  as  it  is  supposed. . . .  The 
rose-elder  is  called  in  Latine,  Sambucus  rosea,  and 
Sambucus  aquatica,  being  doubtless  a  kinde  of  the 
. . .  water  elder.  .  It  is  called  in  Dutch  Gheldersche 
rosse:  in  English,  Gelders  rose  and  rose  elder. — 
Gerarde,  Herball,  p.  1425:  1633. 

Rose-engine.  *.  [two  words.]  In  Me- 
chanics. See  extract. 

'  A  rose-engine  [is]  an  appendage  to  the  turning- 
lathe,  by  which  a  surface  of  wood  or  metal,  as  a 
watch-case,  is  engraved  with  a  variety  of  curved  lines. 
The  assemblage  of  these  lines  presenting  some  re- 
semblance to  a  full-blown  rose,  is  called  by  the 
French  rosette :  and  hence  the  engine  by  which  the 
ornament  i.s  produced  is  called  a  rose  engine.  The 
mechanism  by  which  the  figures  are  produced  is  com- 
posed of  one  or  more  plates  or  cams  set  on  the  axis 
of  the  turning  lathe,  or  suitably  rotated  and  formed 
with  waving  edges  or  grooves,  which  govern,  in  a 
manner  corresponding  to  the  pattern  of  the  edges 
or  grooves,  the  movement  to  or  from  the  centre  of 
the  cutting  point.  The  combination  of  the  rotatory 
motion  of  the  lathe  and  the  radial  motion  of  iho 
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tool  cuts  figures  corresponding  to  the  nature  of  the 
radial  motion  given. — Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary 
of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 
Rose-noble,  s.    [two  words.]    Ancient  Eng- 
lish gold  coin,  in  value  the  third  of  a  pound. 
The   succeeding    kings   coined   rose-nobles  and 
double  rose-nobles.— Camden,  Remains. 
Rose-willow,  s.    [two  words.]    Native  plant 
so  called,  (species  doubtful). 

The  rose-w/J/ow  groweth  up  likewise  to  theheighth 
and  bignesse  of  a  shrubby  tree ;  the  bodye  whereo! 
is  covered  with  a  scabbed  rough  barke ;  the  branches 
are  many  whereupon  do  grow  very  many  twigs  of  3 
reddish  colour,  garnished  with  small  long  leaves 
somewhat  whitish :  among  which  come  forth  little 
floures,  or  rather  multiplication  of  leaves  joined  to- 
gether in  forme  of  a  rose,  of  a  greenish  white  colour 
which  doe  not  only  make  a  gallant  shew,  but  alsc 
yeeld  a  most  cooling  aire  in  the  heat  of  summer 
being  set  up  in  houses  for  the  decking  of  the  same 
. . .  These  willows  grow  in  divers  places  of  England' 
the  rose-willow  groweth  plentifully  in  Cambridge- 
shire ;  by  the  rivers  and  ditches  there  in  Cambridge 
towne  they  grow  aboundantly,  about  the  places 
called  Paradise  and  Hell  Mouth,  in  the  way  from 
Cambridge  to  Grantchester.  —  Gerarde,  Herball 
p.  1390 :  1633. 

Rose-window.  s.  [two  words.]   See  extract. 
Rose-window  [is]  a  name  sometimes  given  to  a 
circular  window,  otherwise  called  a  Catharine  wheel 
—Glossary  of  Architecture. 

Roseal.  adj.  Rosy ;  like  a  rose  in  smell  or 
colour. 

The  rosiall  colour,  which  was  wont  to  be  in  h 
vysage,  [was]  tourned  into  sallowe.— Sir  T.  E( 
Governour,  fol.  126. 

From  roseal  Aurora's  door 
Fair  Titan  shaked  his  locks,  and  marched  out. 

Beaumont,  Psyche,  p.  11 

The  rich  and  roseal  spring  of  those  rare  sweets. 
Crasftawe,  Poems,  p. 
Roseate,  adj. 

1.  Rosy ;  full  of  roses. 

I  come,  I  come,  prepare  your  roseate  bowers, 
Celestial  palms,  and  ever-blooming  flowers. 

Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelard, 

2.  Blooming;  fragrant;  purple,  as  a  rose. 
Here  pride  has  struck  her  lofty  sail 

That  roam'd  the  world  around  ; 
Here  roseate  beauty  cold  and  pale 

Has  left  the  power  to  wound.  Soyle, 

Rosed,  adj.     Crimsoned ;  flushed. 

Can  you  blame  her,  being  a  maid  yet  rosed . 
with  the  virgin  crimson  of  modesty,  if  she  deny 
appearance  of  a  naked  blind   boy?— Shi  ' 
Henry  V.  v.  2. 

Rosemary,  s.  Plant  of  the  order  Labiatac 
(akin  to  the  lavenders,  mints,  &c.),  of  the 
genus  Rosmarinus. 

Bedlam  beggars,  with  roaring  voices, 


Inforce  their  charity.    Sliakespear,  King  Lear,  ii. 

Wild  thyme  and  sav'ry  set  around  their  cell, 
Sweet  to  the  taste  and  fragrant  to  the  smell ; 
Set  rows  of  rosemary  with  flowering  stem. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iv,  43 

Rosemary  is  a  small,  but  very  odoriferous  shrub 

the  principal  use  of  it  is  to  pcriume  chambers,  auii 

in  decoctions  for  washing.— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

The  neighbours,  far  and  near, 
Follow'd  with  wistful  look  the  damsel's  bier ; 
Sprigg'd  rosemary  the  lads  and  lasses  bore. 

Gay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Friday,  133. 
Rosepink.  adj.     Having  the  pink  colour,  or 
tinge,  of  a  rose  ;  delicate. 

Attempting  the  heroic  ...  he  falls  almost  at  once 
into  the  rosepink  sentimental.  —  t'arlyle,  Critica' 
and  Miscellaneous  Essays,  Sir  W.  Scott. 
Roseroot.  s.     Rose  wort. 
Roset.    s.     [Fr.  rosette.~\     Red    colour   for 
painters. 

Grind  ceruss  with  a  weak  water  of  gum-lake, 
roset,  and  vermilion,  which  maketh  it  a  fair  carna- 
tion.— Peacham. 

Rosette,  s.     See  extract. 

Rosette,  in  Military  language  [is]  an  ornamental 
bunch  of  ribbands,  or  cut  leather,  which  is  worn 
both  by  officers  and  soldiers  in  the  British  service, 
on  the  upper  part  of  their  cues.  Rosettes  [are]  two 
small  bunches  of  ribbands  that  are  attached  to  the 
loops  by  which  the  gorget  of  an  officer  is  suspended 
upon  his  chest.  The  colour  of  the  ribband  must 
correspond  with  the  facing  of  the  uniform.— Rees, 
Cyclopadia. 

Rosewater.  s.     Water  distilled  from  roses. 

Attend  him  with  a  silver  basin 
Full  of  rosewater.  Shakespear, 

Taming  of  the  Shrew,  induction,  so.  1, 
His  drink  should  be  cooling;  as  fountain  water  with 
rosewater  and  sugar  of  roses.—  Wiseman,  Surgery. 
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isewood.  s.     Ornamental  furniture  wood 
'30  called;  the  term  being  applied  to  the 
wood  of  several  very  distinct  trees  :  (often 
jsed  adjectivally). 
She  left  the  novel  half  uncut 
Upon  the  rosewood  shelf ; 
She  left  the  new  piano  shut: 
She  could  not  please  herself. 

Tennyson,  The  Talking  Oak. 
Rosewood   is  produced    in    Brazil,   the   Canary 
Islands  in  Siam  (whence  it  is  largely  imported  by 
the  Chinese),  and  in  other  places.    It  is  in  the  high- 
est esteem  as  a  fancy  wood The  width  of  the 

log  imported   into  this    country   averages   about 
twenty-two  inches,  so  that  it  must  be  the  product  of 
'  a  large  trce.—M'Culloch,  Dictionary  of  Commerce. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  rosewood.    That  of  the 
Canary  Islands,  valued  for  its  fragrance,  has  been 
already  noticed.    The  more  important,  however,  are 
the  valuable  South  American  ornamental  timbers 
'  so  designated,  and  which  appear  to  be  produced  by 
'    several  species  of  Dalbergia.    That  most  esteemed, 
obtained  from  Rio  Janeiro,  is  said  to  be  chiefly  pro- 
duced by  D.  nigra;  but  inferior  sorts  are  probably 
yielded  by  Machacrium  flrmum,  incorruptible,  and 
legate— trees  which  bear  the  name  of  Jacarauda  in 
Brazil  •  and  it  is  also  attributed  by  Lindley  to  spe- 
cies of  Triptolemaea.    Some  of  the  spedrs  of  Ptero- 
carpua  again,  yield  timber  so  called,  African  rose- 
wood  being  the    produce    of    P.    erinaceus,  and 
Burmese  rosewood  that  of  P.  indicus.    Some  of  the 
Indian  rosewoods  are  attributed  to  Dalberjria  lati- 
fnlia  and  D.  sissoides.— Moore,  in  Brande  and  Cox, 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
6sewort.  s.  In  Botany.  Native  plant  of  the 
genus  Rhodiola  roseroot :   (wort  =  root). 

Rosewort  hath  many  small,  thicke,  and  fat  stems, 
growing  from  a  thicke  and  knobby  root. . . ,  Some 
have  thought  that  it  hath  taken  the  name  Rhodia  of 
the  island  of  the  Mediterranean  sea  called  Rhodes; 
but  doubtless  it  took  his  name  Rhodia  Radix  of  the 
root  which  smelleth  like  a  rose;  in  English  rose- 
root  and  roseicort.  There  is  little  extant  in  writing 
of  the  faculties  of  rosewort;  but  this  I  have  found, 
that  if  the  root  be  stamped  with  oil  of  roses,  and 
laid  to  the  temples  of  the  head,  it  easeth  the  pain  of 
the  head.— Gerarde,  Herbatt,  p.  1532 :  1633. 

osicrucian.  s.  Member  of  the  real  or 
supposed  Order  or  Society  of  the  Rosy 
Cross,  two  of  the  regulations  of  which,  by 
enjoining  secret  meetings,  and  by  forbid- 
ding (for  a  certain  time  at  least)  the 
publication  of  certain  secret  regulations, 
commanded  no  little  attention  in  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries  ;  some- 
times it  was  condemned  for  quackery, 
sometimes  spoken  of  with  veneration  as 
the  mysterious  possessor  of  certain  secrets. 
See  last  extract. 

A  mysterious  knack  . . .  that  lies  locked  up  in  the 
brain  or  breast  of  some  chemical  man,  that,  like  the 
Posicrncians,wi\\  not  yet  reveal  it.—/.  Walton,  Com- 
plete Angler. 

Crux  stands  for  lux,  light,  because  the  figure  of 
the  cross  x  exhibits  the  three  letters  of  which  the 
word  LVX  is  formed ;  and  light  is  what,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Rosicrucians,  when  properly  modified, 
produces  gold.  And  of  all  natural  bodies,  dew  is 
the  most  powerful  dissolvent  of  gold.  —  Mosheim, 
Ecclesiastical  History,  century  xvii. 

From  ...  a  Treatise  on  the  Law  s  of  the  Rosicru- 
cians, by  Ritter  von  Maier  (1619),  we  learn  that  the 
fraternity  had  six  fundamental  laws  :  1.  That  their 
chief  end  and  object  was  to  cure  the  sick  without 
fee  or  reward.  2.  That  in  travelling  they  were  to 
change  their  habits  and  dress,  so  as  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  those  of  the  countries  in  which  they 
sojourned.  3-  To  meet  once  a  year  on  a  certain  clay 
and  at  a  certain  place,  kept  secret  from  the  rest  of 
the  world.  4.  To  fill  up  vacancies  in  their  body  by 
ele.-tiiig  fresh  members.  5.  To  use  the  letters  R.  0. 
MS  their  common  symbol.  6.  That  the  fraternity 
should  remain  undivulged  for  one  hundred  years 
from  its  foundation.  It  appears  probable  that  the 
device  of  the  rose  issuing  out  of  the  cross,  which 
was  the  same  as  Martin  Luther's  seal,  was  adopted 
for  the  purpose  of  attracting  the  notice  of  the  re- 
ligious :  the  rose  was  explained  to  represent  the 
blood  of  Christ.  It  would  appear  from  these  laws 
that  some  species  of  secret  Freemasonry  was  in- 
tended ;  and  the  Rosicrucians  have  been  by  some 
connected  with  the  Freemasons ;  but  there  is,  in 
point  of  fact,  no  evidence  that  any  such  society  ex- 
isted at  all.  . .  .  The  Rosicrucinns  have  been  con- 
iici  led  in  various  ways,  by  public  opinion,  with  the 
Cabalists,  Illuininati,  &c. ;  and  the  division  of 
spiritual  beings  inferior  to  the  angels  into  sylphs 
and  gnomes,  which  furnished  Pope  with  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  is  of  Rosici-ucian 
or  Cabalistic  origin.  It  is  found  in  that  singular 
work  by  a  professed  Rosicrucian,  the  Comte  de 
Gabalis,  which  obtained  a  sudden  popularity  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century. — hrande  and  Cox, 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
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Rosicrucian.  adj.     Relating  to  the  Rosicru- 
cians. 

Rosicrucian  virtuosos 
Can  see  with  ears,  and  hear  with  noses ; 
And,  when  they  neither  see  nor  hear, 
Have  more  than  both  supply'd  by  fear, 
That  makes  "em  in  the  dark  see  visions ! 

Butler,  Hudibras,  iii.  3, 15. 
Rosier.  «.     [Fr.]     Rose-bush. 

Her  yellow  golden  hair 
Was  trimly  woven,  and  in  tresses  wrought, 
Ne  other  tire  she  on  her  head  did  wear, 
But  crowned  with  a  garland  of  sweet  rosiere. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Rosil.  s.    Rossel. 

Rosil,  in  rural  economy,  [is]  a  term  applied  to 
such  land  as  is  neither  light  nor  heavy,  being  a 
medium  between  sand  and  clay;  it  is  sometimes 
written  rosills.—Bees,  Cyclopaedia. 
Rosin.  s.  [resin  ;  it  is  convenient  to  *treat 
the  two  forms  as  distinct  words  ;  the  form 
in  e  being,  etymologically,  the  correct  one. 
It  is  used  in  Chemistry,  and  scientific 
works  in  general.  The  form  in  o,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  colloquial,  and  common 
in  the  vocabulary  of  the  useful  arts.] 

1.  The  resinous  element  of  turpentine;  i.e. 
the  part  remaining  after  the  spirit,  or  so- 
called  oil,   of  turpentine  has   been  sepa- 
rated by  distillation  ;  colophony. 

The  billows  from  the  kindling  prow  retire, 
Pitch,  resin,  searwood  on  red  wings  aspire.    Garth. 

2.  Resin  ;  resinous  extractive. 

Tea  contains  little  of  a  volatile  spirit ;  its  rosin  or 
fixed  oil,  which  is  bitter  and  astringent,  cannot  be 
extracted  but  by  rectified  spirit. — Arbuthnot,  On, 
the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

All  these  juices,  which  are  commonly  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  turpentine,  are  considered  as  com- 
posed of  two  ingredients;  namely,  oil  of  turpentine 
and  rosin.  When  the  turpentine  is  distilled  the  oil 
comes  over,  and  the  rosin  remains  behind.— McCul- 
loch,  Dictionary  of  Commerce. 

Rosin,  although  very  soluble  in  alkaline  menstrua, 
is  not,  however,  susceptible,  like  fats,  of  being  trans- 
formed into  an  acid,  and  will  not  of  course  saponify, 
or  form  a  proper  soap  by  itself.    The  more  caustic 
the  alkali,  the  less  consistence  has  the  resinous  com- 
pound which  is  made  with  it.    Hence  fats  of  some 
Kind,  in  considerable  proportion, must  be  used  along 
with  the  rosin,  the  minimum  being  equal  parts,  and 
then  the  soap  is  far  from  being  good.    As  alkaline 
matter  cannot  be  neutralized  by  rosin,  it  preserves 
its  peculiar  acrimony  in  a  soap  poor  in  fat,  and  is 
ready  to  act  too  powerfully  upon  woollen  and  all 
other  Riiimal  fibres  to  which  it  is  applied.—  Ure, 
Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 
Rosin,  v.  a.     Rub  with  resin. 
Rosined,  part.  adj.     Sealed,  or  rubbed,  or 
otherwise    prepared    with   rosin :    (in  the 
extract  it  means  rubbed  upon,  or  passed 
over,  rosin). 

Bouzebeus  who  could  sweetly  sing, 
Or  with  the  rosin'd  bow  torment  the  string. 

Gay,  Shepliwd's  Week,  Saturday,  23. 

Rosiness.  s.    Attribute  suggested  by  Rosy ; 

state  or  quality  of  being  rosy. 

As  the  fair  morn  breaks  through  her  rosiness. 

Sir  W.  Davenant,  Gondibert,  b.  iii. 
Some  may  delight  themselves  in  a  black  skin,  and 
others  in  a  white ;  some  in  a  gentle  natural  rosiness 
of  complexion. — tipence,  Crito. 
Rosiny.  adj.     ?  Rossely. 

The  best  soil  is  that  upon  a  sandy  gravel  or  rosiny 
sand. — Sir  W.  Temple. 
Rosland.  s.  See  R os's el. 
Rossel.  adj.  [entered  in  the  preceding 
editions  as  a  substantive,  which  the  ex- 
tract permits,  but  does  not  constrain,  us 
to  consider  it.  The  word  is  Keltic,  the 
Welsh  giving  rhosawl  =  of  a  parching 
nature  ;  rhosawg  =  abounding  with  dry 
grass;  rhosaidd  =  tending  to  be  parched; 
rAos  =  that  is  parched,  a  dry  meadow, 
moor  ;  gwair  rhos  =  moorland  hay.  It 
forms  the  name  of  many  places.  See 
Owen  Pughe's  Welsh  Dictionary.  Here 
all  the  dissyllabic  forms  are  adjectival. 
There  is  nothing,  however,  to  prevent  the 
word  under  notice  being  used  as  a  sub- 
stantive ;  the  present  remarks  being  made 
upon  its  place  as  a  part  of  speech  so  far  as 
as  it  is  determined  by  its  derivation.] 
Light  (as  land)  either  from  being  moory 
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or  gravelly.  In  Bailey,  Rosland  is  ex- 
plained as  '  healthy  land,  or  full  of  ling; 
also  watery  or  moorish  land.' 

A  true  rossel  or  light  land,  whether  white  or  black, 
is  what  they  are  usually  planted  in.  —  Mortimer, 
Husbandry. 

Rossely.  adj.    Friable.    Obsolete  or  provin- 
cial. 

In  Essex,  moory  land  is  thought  to  be  the  most 
proper:  that  which.  I  have  observed  to  be  the  best 
soil  is  a  rossely  top,  and  a  brick  earthy  bottom. — 
Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Roster,  .v.     See  extract. 

[Roster,  in  military  language,  [is]  the  list  of  persons 
liable  to  a  certain  duty;  Bavarian,  der  roster. 
Wacht-roster  [is]  the  list  of  those  who  are  to  take 
the  watch :  probably  from  register,  the  common 
word  for  a  list  in  German.— Wedgwood,  Dictionary 
of  English  Etymology.] 

Rostle.  .v.  [Lat.  rostellum.']     Beak.    Rare. 

'  Vectis  rostratus,'  a  barre  or  lever  with  an  iron 
point  or  end;  a  rostle.  —  Nomenclator.  (Xares  by 
H.  and  W.) 

Rostra,  s.     See  Rostrum. 
Rostral,  adj.     Having  some  resemblance  to 
the  beak  of  a  ship,  or  rostrum. 

Commerce  wore  a  rostral  crown  upon  her  head, 
and  kept  her  eyes  fixed  upon  a  compass.— Toiler, 
no.  161. 

Rostrated,  adj.  Adorned  with  the  beaks  of 
ships. 

He  brought  to  Italy  an  hundred  and  ten  rostrated 
gallies  of  the  fleet  of  Mithridates. — Arbuthnot. 

Rostrum,  s.  [Lat.  =  beak.]  The  extracts 
show  how  (from  its  application  to  that  part 
of  the  vessel  with  which  the  ancient  ships 
pierced  or  run  down  each  other)  it  has 
come  to  signify  a  scaffold,  platform,  pul- 
pit, or  any  place  whence  an  orator  may 
make  an  address.  They  also  show  that, 
as  the  original  structure  was  named  rostra 
(i.e.  was  plural),  the  ordinary  form  rostrum 
is  justified  on  the  grounds  of  its  currency 
rather  than  its  strict  correctness.  '  Inde  .  .  . 
nomen  rostra,  a  pulpit,  or  tribunal,  in  the 
Roman  Forum  where  those  who  addressed 
the  people  stood.  .  .  .  Praetor,  concione 
advocata,  cum  C.  Laelio  in  rostra  ascendit, 
mounted  the  rostrum  (more  correctly  the 
rostra)  or  common  pleading-place.'  (See 
Facciolati  by  Bailey.) 

1.  Scaffold  whence  orators  harangued. 

Vespasian  erected  a  column  in  Rome,  upon  whose 
top  was  the  prow  of  a  ship,  in  Latin  rostrum,  which 
gave  name  to  the  common  pleading  place  in  Rome, 
where  orations  were  made,  being  built  of  the  prows 
of  those  ships  of  Autium,  which  the  Romans  over- 
threw.— Peacham,  On  Drawing. 

Myself  will  mount  the  rostrum  in  his  favour, 
And  strive  to  gain  his  pardon  from  the  people. 

Addison,  Cato,  ii.  1. 

Equestrian  statues  of  the  two  consuls  by  whom 
this  great  war  had  been  brought  to  a  conclusion, 
were  set  up  in  the  forum,  and  the  beaks  of  the  An- 
tiatian  ships  were  affixed  to  the  front  of  the  circular 
stand  or  gallery  between  the  comitium  and  the 
forum,  from  which  the  tribunes  were  accustomed  to 
address  the  people.  From  this  circumstance  it 
derived  its  well-known  name  of  rostra,  or  the  beaks. 

Bimsen,  judging  from  the  views  of  the  rostra 

given  on  two  coins  in  his  possession,  supposes  that 
it  was  a  circular  building,  raised  on  arches,  with  a 
stand  or  platform  on  the  top,  bordered  by  a  parapet ; 
the  access  to  it  being  by  two  flights  of  steps,  one  on 
each  side.  It  fronted  towards  the  comitium,  and 
the  rostra  were  affixed  to  the  front  of  it,  just  under 
the  arches.  Its  form  has  been  in  all  the  main  points 
preserved  in  the  am  bones,  or  circular  pulpits,  of  the 
most  ancient  churches,  which  also  had  two  flights 
of  steps  leading  up  to  them  one  on  the  east  side,  by 
which  the  preacher  ascended,  and  another  on  the 
west  side,  for  his  descent.— A  mold,  H  istory  of  Rome, 
ch.  xxix.  and  note. 

Rostra,  or  the  Beaks,  was  the  name  applied  to  the 
stage  in  the  Forum,  from  which  the  orators  ad- 
dressed the  people.  This  stage  was  called  the  Tern- 
plum,  because  it  was  consecrated  by  the  augurs :  but 
it  obtained  its  name  of  rostra  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  great  Latin  war,  when  it  was  adorned  with  the 
beaks  (rostra)  of  the  ships  of  the  Antiates.  The 
Greeks  also  mutilated  galleys  in  the  same  way,  for 
the  purpose  of  trophies ;  this  was  called  by  them 
aicpu>Ti)piaf<ii'.— Dr.  W.  Smith,  Dictionary  of  Greek 
and  Roman  Antiquities. 

2.  See  extract. 

Rostrum  [is]  the  pipe  which  conveys  the  distilling 
liquor  into  its  receiver  in  the  common  alembicks; 
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also  a  crooked  scissors  which  the  surgeons  use  in 
some  cases  for  the  dilatation  of  wounds.— Quincy. 
Rosy.  adj.  [Lat.  roseus.~\ 

1.  Resembling  a  rose  in  bloom,  beauty,  co- 
lour, or  fragrance. 

When  the  rosy  finger'd  morning  fair, 
Wearj  of  aged  Tithon's  saffron  bed, 
Had  spred  her  purple  robe  through  dewy  air. 

Spenser. 

A  smile  that  glow'd 
Celestial  rosy  red,  love's  purer  hue. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  618. 
Fairest  blossom !  do  not  slight 

That  age  which  you  may  know  so  soon : 
The  rosy  morn  resigns  her  light, 
And  milder  glory  to  the  noon.  Waller. 

As  Thessalian  steeds  the  race  adorn, 
So  rosy  coloured  Helen  is  the  pride 
Of  Lacedemon  and  of  Greece  beside. 

Dry  den,  Epithalamium  of  Helen  and  Menelaus. 
While  blooming  youth  and  gay  delight 

Sit  on  thy  rosy  cheeks  confest, 
Thou  hast,  my  dear,  undoubted  right 
To  triumph  o'er  this  destined  breast. 

Prior,  Odes. 

2.  Made  in  the  form  of  a  rose. 

His  cloak  with  orient  yelvet  quite  lined  through, 
His  rosy  ties  and  garter  so  o'erblown. 

B.  Jonson,  Epigrams,  97. 
Rosy-cheeked,  adj.     Ruddy. 

Once,  moreover,  there  stood  another  monument 
erected  near  Lucerne,  in  commemoration  of  this 
event  [Tell's  shooting  at  the  arrow  on  his  son's 
head]  a  wooden  obelisk,  painted  to  look  like  granite, 
surmounted  by  a  rosy-cheeked  apple  transfixed  by  a 
golden  arrow. — Baring-Gould,  Curious  Myths  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  First  Series,  William  Tell. 

Rot.  v.  n.    Putrify ;  lose  the  cohesion  of  its 
parts. 

A  man  may  rot  even  here.  —  Shakespear,  King 
Lear,  v.  2. 

From  hour  to  hour  we  ripe  and  ripe, 
And  then  from  hour  to  hour  we  rot  and  rot. 

Id.,  As  you  like  it,  ii.  7. 

Being  more  nearly  exposed  to  the  air  and  weather, 
the  bodies  of  the  animals  would  suddenly  corrupt 
and  rot :  the  bones  would  likewise  all  rot  in  time, 
except  those  which  were  secured  by  the  extraordi- 
nary strength  of  their  parts. — Woodward. 
The  very  deep  did  rot,  O  Christ, 

That  ever  these  things  should  be ; 
Tea,  slimy  things  did  crawl  with  legs 

Upon  the  slimy  sea.    Coleridge,  Ancient  Mariner. 

If  you  are  poor,  wo  be  to  you  !    Society,  the  brutal 

snob  autocrat,  consigns  you  to  solitary  perdition. 

Wither,  poor  girl,  in  your  garret ;  rot,  poor  bachelor, 

in  your  club. — Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  xxxiv. 

Rot.  r.  a. 

1.  Make  putrid  ;  bring  to  corruption. 

No  wood  shone  that  was  cut  down  alive,  but  such 
as  was  rotted  in  stock  and  root  while  it  grew. — 
Bacon. 

Frowning  Auster  seeks  the  southern  sphere, 
And  rots,  with  endless  rain,  th'  unwholesome  year. 

Dryden. 

2.  Cause  rot  in  sheep. 

Bakewell,  when  his  sheep  were  past  service,  used 
to  rot  them  purposely  by  feeding  them  on  wet  land, 
that  they  might  not  pass  into  other  hands.  This  he 
always  readily  did  by  overflowing  his  pastures.  It 
is  said  that  land  on  which  water  flows,  but  does  not 
stagnate,  will  not  rot,  however  moist ;  but  this  is 
contradicted  by  the  experience  of  Bakewell,  who 
used  merely  to  flood  his  lands  a  few  times  only  to 
rot  his  sheep. — Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Rot*  s. 
!.  Disease  peculiar  to  sheep. 

In  an  unlucky  grange,  the  sheep  died  of  the  rot, 
the  swine  of  the  mange,  and  not  a  goose  or  duckling 
throve. — B.  Jonson. 

The  cattle  must  of  rot  and  murrain  die. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  179. 

The  wool  of  Ireland  suffers  under  no  defect,  the 
country  being  generally  full  stocked  with  sheep.and 
the  soil  little  subject  to  other  rots  than  of  hunger. 
— Sir  W.  Temple. 

The  treatment  of  rot  is  seldom  successful,  unless 
when  it  is  early  commenced,  or  when  the  disease  is 
of  a  mild  nature.  A  total  change  of  food  is  the  first 
indication,  and  of  that  to  a  dry  wholesome  kind. — 
Brande  and  C'ox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art. 
2.  Disorganisation  :  (applied  to  frost-bites). 

They  interlard  their  native  drinks  with  choice 
Of  strongest  brandy,  yet  scarce  with  these  aids 
Enabled  to  prevent  the  sudden  rot 
Of  freezing  nose,  and  quick  decaying  feet. 

J.  Philips,  Cyder,  ii.  247. 

Rota.  s.  [Lat.  =  wheel. — Applied  as  this  word 
is  in  its  first  sense,  it  is  connected  with  the 
notion  of  a  wheel  merely  from  a  certain 
chamber,  the  Rota  Porphyretica  (or  Por- 
phyry Wheel),  the  floor  of  which  had  the 
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pattern  of  a  wheel.  '  Camera  Romae  cujus 
pavimentum  ex  mannore  porphyretico  rotce 
figuram  efformabat:  unde  camera  ipsa 
nude  rota  dicta  est,  ut  Normannos  Scaca- 
rium,  quod  camera,  in  qua  judicia  exer- 
cebantur,  Scacarii  instar,  marmoreis  ta- 
bellis  distingueretur.'  (Du  Cange,  in  voce.) 
In  the  second  the  notion  is  that  of  the 
motion  of  the  wheel,  i.e.  its  rotation. 

1.  Court  of  papal  jurisdiction,  consisting  of 
twelve  doctors. 

Staphileus,  dean  of  the  rota,  was  there. — Bishop 
Burnet,  History  oftlie  Reformation,  i.  50. 

2.  Club  of  politicians,  in  the  history  of  this 
country,  who  when  the  government  so  often 
wavered  in  1659,  were  for  contriving  an 
equal  government  by  rotation. 

A  Parliament  which  may  make  old  men  grieve, 

And  children  that  ne'er  shall  be  born  complain— 
I  mean  such  as  dy'd  before  they  did  live, 

Like  Harrington's  Rota,  or  th'  engine  of  Vane. 

The  Rump  roughly  but  righteously  handled, 

Loyal.Songs,  edit.  1731,  vol.  ii.  p.  110. 
Then  down  in  your  ire, 
With  this  Rump  to  the  fire, 

Get  Harrington's  Rota  to  turn.it ; 
If  paper  be  lack'd, 
Th'  Assessment  Act, 

You  may  stick  upon't  lest  ye  burn  it. 

Loyal  Songs,  ii.  129. 

Sidrophel,  as  full  of  tricks 
As  rota  men  of  politicks, 
Straight  cast  about  to  over-reach 
The  unwary  conqueror  with  a  fetch. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  3, 1107. 

The  censure  of  the  Rota  upon  Mr.  Milton's  book, 
entituled  The  Ready  and  Easie  Way  to  Establish  a 
Free  Commonwealth:  die  Lunse  26  Martii,  1660, 
Ordered  by  the  Rota,  that  Mr.  Harrington  be  de- 
sired to  draw  up  a  Narrative  of  this  dayes  proceed- 
ing upon  Mr.  Milton's  book,  called  the  Ready  and 
Easie  Way,  &c.  And  to  cause  the  same  to  be  forth- 
with printed  and  published,  and  a  copy  thereof  to 
be  sent  to  Mr.  Milton. — Trundle  Wheeler,  Clerk  to 
the  Rota.  London.  Printed  by  Paul  Giddy,  Printer 
to  the  Rota,  at  the  sign  of  the  Windmill  in  Turne- 
againe  Lane. — Titlepage  of  pseudonymous  Satirical 
Composition  in  Prose :  1660. 

Rotation,  s.     [Fr. ;  Lat.  rotatio,  -onis."] 

1.  Act  of  whirling  round  like  a  wheel ;  state 
of  being  so  whirled  round  ;  whirl. 

Of  this  kind  is  some  disposition  of  bodies  to  rota- 
tion from  east  to  west ;  as  the  main  float  and  refloat 
of  the  sea,  by  consent  of  the  universe  as  part  of  the 
diurnal  motion. — Bacon. 

By  a  kind  of  circulation  or  rotation,  arts  have 
their  successive  invention,  perfection,  and  traduc- 
tipn  from  one  people  to  another.— Sir  M.  Hale,  Ori- 
gination of  Mankind. 

The  axle-trees  of  chariots  take  fire  by  the  rapid 
rotation  of  the  wheels. — Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 

In  the  passions'  wild  rotation  tost, 
Our  spring  of  action  to  ourselves  is  lost. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  i.  41. 

2.  Vicissitude  of  succession. 

This  is  all  the  possible  rotation  our  speculative 
state-botcher  can  in  reason  promise  to  himself. — 
Butler,  Characters. 

So  far  as  observations  have  hitherto  been  made,  it 
appears  probable  that  the  excretions  given  out  by 
plants  of  different  families  possess  very  different 
qualities,  and  act  differently  upon  other  plants.  It 
had  been  long  known  to  gardeners  that  flowers  and 
fruit-trees  will  not  prosper  so  well  when  they  have 
been  planted  in  a  situation  where  others  of  the  same 
kind  had  previously  grown,  as  if  they  were  planted 
in  situations  where  they  succeeded  to  others  of  a 
different  kind.  It  is  aiso  a  well-established  fact  in 
forestry,  that  when  a  wood  principally  composed  of 
one  species  of  timber  trees  has  been  cleared,  the 
trees  which  then  spring  up  spontaneously  and  sup- 
ply the  place  of  the  former  growth  are  for  the  most 
part  of  a  different  species.  And  lastly,  the  agricul- 
turist has  established  a  rotation  of  crops  upon  ex- 
perimental proof  that  grain  of  one  kind  succeeds 
better  when  it  follows  certain  other  kinds,  than 
when  it  is  sown  immediately  after  a  crop  of  the  same 
plant.  —  Henslow,  Principles  of  Descriptive  and 
Physiological  Botany,  pt.  ii.  ch.  iii.  §  218. 

Rotator,  s.  [Lat.]  That  which  moves  in, 
that  which  gives  a,  circular  motion. 

This  articulation  is  strengthened  by  strong 
muscles ;  on  the  inside  by  the  triceps  and  the  four 
little  rotators. —  Wiseman,  Suryery. 

Rotatorla,  and  Rotatories,  s.  In  Zoology. 
Name  of  the  class  constituted  by  certain 
animalcula,  originally  classed  with  the  In- 
fusoria, but  now  placed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Mollusca ;  wheel- animalcules  ; 
Rotifera. 
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The  wheel-animalcules  are  capable  of  contractio 
in  a  remarkable  manner,  many  of  them  assumin 
thereby  an  oval  form.  This  faculty  of  contractio 
gave  occasion  to  the  name  Systolides,  by  whic 
Dujardin  wishes  to  distinguish  this  class  of  animal. 
but  which  probably  will  not  supersede  that  of  Jfc 
tatoria.  In  some  the  integument  is  hard  and  riiri 
so  as  to  form  a  shield  or  a  shell ;  Brachionus,  Amirs; 
&c.  In  most  there  is  a  caudiform  appendage  on  th 
abdominal  surface ;  Ehrenberg  names  it  Processu 
pediformis,  or  Pseudopodium,  which  can  be  drawi 
in  and  out  annulously  like  a  telescope,  and  ends  ii 
a  suctorial  disc  or  in  a  forceps ;  by  it  the  rotator^ 
fix  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  body,  whenevei 
being  at  rest,  they  set  the  wheel-organ  in  motion  - 
Translation,  by  Dr.  W.  Clark,  of  Van  der  JBoev'en 
Handbook  of  Zoology. 
Rotatory,  adj.  Whirling;  running  rounc 

with  celerity. 

The  ball  and  socket  joint  allows  a  rotatory  o 

sweeping  motion.— Paley,  Natural  Theology,  ch.  ii. 

Rotcbe.  s.  [  ?  ]    British  natatorial  bird  akir 

to  the   auks    and  penguins  of  the  genus 

Mergulus  (melaleucos). 

The  little  auk,  or  common  rotche,  as  it  is  alsc 
called  ...  is  only  a  winter  visitor  to  the  British 
Islands,  and  is  more  frequently  met  with  amonj 
those  of  Orkney  and  Shetland,  than  farther  south.- 
Yarrell,  History  of  British  Birds. 
Rote.  s.  [?  Lat.  rota  =  wheel ;  ?  Lat.  crutta, 

from  the  Keltic  =  crowd,  fiddle.] 

1.  Musical  instrument  in  which  the  vibration 
of  the  strings  was  caused  by  the  turning  ol 
a  wheel,  as  in  the  hurdy-gurdy. 

There  did  he  find,  in  her  delicious  bower, 
The  faire  Paeana  playing  on  a  rote. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

A  few  of  the  instruments  of  which  the  minstrel 
boasts  he  is  the  master,  and  which  are  not  explained 
in  the  translation  of  the  verses,  require  some  com- 
ment. The  muse  is  the  muzzle  or  tube  of  a  bagpipe, 
without  the  bellows.  Cornmuse  was  the  name  of 
a  horn  or  Cornish  pipe,  blown  like  our  bagpipe. 
Chalmy  shawm,  in  old  English,  is  a  clarinet  of  low 
pitch ;  and  chalumeau  is  French  for  a  large  bagpipe 
made  of  box,  with  a  great  bourdon  or  drone,  as 
musette  is  for  one  of  a  small  size.  Of  what  kind  of 
instrument  was  the  chipbonie,  cyfoine,  symphonie, 
is  not  very  well  known.  Some  of  the  quotations 
given  by  Du  Cange  describe  it  as  a  wind  instrument, 
and  others  as  a  species  of  drum,  pierced  with  holes, 
like  a  sieve.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  but  th&t  the 
instrument  called  a  rote,  so  frequently  mentioned 
by  our  Chaucer,  as  well  as  by  the  old  French  poets, 
was  the  same  as  the  modern  yielle,  and  had  its  first 
name  from  rota,  the  wheel  with  which  its  tones  are 
produced.  The  gigue  and  armonia  were  instru- 
ments concerning  which  1  can  procure  no  informa- 
tion.— Burney,  History  of  Music,  vol.  ii.  p.  270. 

2.  Part  learnt  by  memory. 

These  learn  a  rote  of  buffoonery,  that  serveth  all 
occasions.— Swift. 

3.  Words  uttered  by  mere  memory  without 
meaning  ;  memory  of  words  without  com- 
prehension of  the  sense :  (with  by). 

First  rehearse  this  song  by  rote, 
To  each  word  a  warbling  note. 

Sliakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  v.  2. 
Thy  loved  did  read  by  rote,  and  could  not  spell. 

Id.,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  3. 

He  rather  saith  it  by  rote  to  himself,  than  that  he 
can  thoroughly  believe  it.— Bacon,  Essays. 

All  this  he  understood  by  rote, 
And  as  occasion  served  would  quote. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  1,135. 
Learn  Aristotle's  rules  by  rote, 
And  at  all  hazards  boldly  quote.    Swift,  On  Poetry. 

A  man  must  serve  his  time  at  every  trade ; 
Save  critics  ;  critics  all  are  ready  made : 
Take  hackney  jokes  from  Miller  got  by  rote, 
With  just  enough  of  learning  to'misquote. 

Byron,  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 
Not  one  in  the  thousand  has  the  smallest  turn  for 
thinking ;  only  for  passive  dreaming  and  hearsaying, 
and  active  babbling  by  rote. — Carlyle,  Critical  and 
Miscellaneous  Essays,  The  Diamond  Necklace,  ch.  i. 
Rote.  v.  a.     Fix  in  the  memory,  without  in- 
forming the  understanding.    Rare. 

Speak  to  the  people  words 
That  are  but  rated  in  your  tongue ;  bastards  and 

syllables 
Of  no  allowance  to  your  bosom's  truth. 

Shakespear,  Coriolamts,  iii.  2. 

Rote.  v.  n.     Go  out  by  rotation  or  succes- 
sion.    Mare. 

A  third  part  of  the  senate,  or  parliament,  should 

rote  out  by  ballot  every  year,  and  new  ones  be  chosen 

in  their  room.— Grey,  Note  on  Hudibras,  ii.  3, 1108. 

Rotgut.  s.     Bad,  sour,  griping,  beer  or  wine. 

They  overwhelm  their  paunch  daily  with  a  kind 

of  flat  rotgut ;  we  with  a  bitter  dreggish  small  liquor. 

— Harvey. 

Rotber.  s.  [plural,  or  rather  collective  form 
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of  the  rare  or  obsolete  singular  rob ;  the  | 
r  having  the  same  import  as  in  child-er,  ' 
the  older  and    still    provincial    form   of 
child-r-en.      In   the  previous  editions   it 
stands  as  the  prefix  in  a  compound;  the 
entry  being  r  other -beasts,  the  second  ele- 
ment being   in  the  plural  number.     The 
A.S.  forms  are  hryfter,  hryfiern ;  also  plural 
(or  collective).     Word  for  word  it  is  the 
German  rind;  as  in  rind-JJeisch  =  beef,  the 
plural  being  rinder,  as  in  rinder-pest,  under 
.  which  form  our  own  obsolete  term  has  re- 
'  turned  to  us.]    Black-cattle. 
other-beasts,  s.  pi.     Black  cattle. 

The  beare  to  chase,  the  hinde  to  runne,  the  cruel 

boare  to  fall 

,    Upon  the  beards  of  rother-beasts  had  now  no  lust 
at  all.  Golding,  Translation  of  Ovid's 

Metamorphoses:  1567. 

other-nail,  s.  In  Navigation.  Nail  with 
very  full  head  used  for  fastening  the  rud- 
der irons  of  ships. 

other-soil,    s.     Dung    of    rother-beasts. 
Obsolete  and  provincial. 
otifera,  and  Rotifer,  s.     Rotatoria. 

The  Stephanoceros  Eichornii  [is]  an  animal  that 
would  se«m  to  be  one  of  the  connecting  links  by 
which  the  transition  from  the  Articulata  to  the  Mol- 
lusca  is  accomplished ;  the  transparent  cell,  and 
ciliated  tentacula  around  the  mouth,  would  indicate 
this  creature  to  be  a  Bryozoon  to  be  described  here- 
after; but  the  tentacula  are  visibly  stunted  and 
thickened  at  their  base,  thus  approximating  in  cha- 
racter to  the  cilia-bearing  lobes  of  a  rotifer,  while 
the  internal  organs,  the  pharynx,  gizzard,  and  sto- 
mach, conform  exactly  to  the  type  of  structure  com- 
mon to  the  rotifer.— Rymer  Jones,  General  Outline 
of  the  Organization  of  tlie  Animal  Kingdom,  §  1119. 

otted.  part.  adj.     Affected  with  rot :    (in 

sheep). 

This  difference  in  degree  occasions  some  rotted 
sheep  to  thrive  well  under  its  progress  to  a  certain 
stage,  when  they  suddenly  fall  off,  and  the  disease 
pursues  the  same  course  as  with  the  rest.— Brande 
and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and 
Art. 

otten.  adj. 
Putrid  :  carious  ;  putrescent. 

Trust  not  to  rotten  planks. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  7. 
Prosperity  begins  to  mellow, 
And  drop  into  the  rotten  mouth  of  death. 

Id.,  Richard  III.  iv.  4. 
0  bliss-breeding  sun,  draw  from  the  earth 
Rotten  humidity ;  below  thy  sister's  orb 
Infect  the  air.  Id.,  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 

It  groweth  by  a  dead  stub  of  a  tree,  and  about  the 
roots  of  rotten  trees,  and  takes  his  juice  from  wood 
putrefied.— Bacon. 

Who  brass  as  rotten  wood ;  and  steel  no  more 
Regards  than  reed. 

Sandys,  Paraphrase  of  the  Book  of  Job. 
They  serewood  from  the  rotten  hedges  took, 
And  seeds  of  latent  fire  from  flints  provoke. 

Dryden. 
Not  firm ;  not  trusty. 

Hence,  rotten  thing,  or  I  shall  shake  thy  bones 
Out  of  thy  garments. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 

Not  sound  ;  not  hard. 

They  were  left  moiled  with  dirt  and  mire,  by 
reason  of  the  deepness  of  the  rotten  way.—Knvlles, 
History  of  the  Turks. 
Fetid;  stinking. 

You  common  cry  of  curs,  whose  breath  I  hate, 
As  reek  o'  the  rotten  fen. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  3. 
ottenness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Rotten;  state  of  being  rotten;  carious- 
ness  ;  putrefaction. 

Diseased  ventures, 

That  play  with  all  infirmities  for  gold, 
Which  rottenness  lends  nature. 

Sliakespear,  Cymbeline.  i.  7. 
If  the  matter  stink  and  be  oily,  it  is  a  certain  sign 
of  a  rottenness. —  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Vast,  however,  and  admirably  organised  as  the 
fabric  of  Roman  power  appeared  on  the  frontiers 
and  in  the  provinces,  there  was  rottenness  at  its 
core.  In  Rome's  unceasing  hostilities  with  foreign 
fetes,  and  still  more,  in  her  long  series  of  desolating 
civil  wars,  the  free  middle  classes  of  Italy  had  almost 
wholly  disappeared.— Sir  E.  S.  Creasy,  The  Fifteen 
Decisive  Battles  of  the  World,  The  Victory  of  Ar- 
minius. 

•ottenstone.  s.    Tripoli.     See  extract. 

Tripoli  [or]  rottenstone  is  a  mineral  of  an  earthy 
fracture,  a  yellowish  grey  or  white  colour,  compost- 
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tion  impalpably  fine,  meagre  to  the  touch,  does  not 
adhere  to  the  tongue,  and  burns  white.  . .  .  Mr. 
Ehrenberg  has  shown  that  both  of  these  friable 
homogeneous  rocks  which  consist  almost  entirely  of 
silica,  are  actually  composed  of  the  exuviae, or  rather 
the  skeletons  of  infusoria  of  the  family  Bacillariae, 
and  the  genera  Coceoneraa,  Gomphonema,  &c.  — 
The  meadow  iron  ore  is  composed  almost  wholly  of 
the  Gaillonella  ferruginea.  Most  of  these  infusoria 
are  lacustrine ;  but  others  are  marine,  particularly 
the  tripolis  of  the  Isle  of  France.— Ure,  Dictionary 
of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 
Hotting,  part.  adj. 

1.  Falling  into  decay. 

My  very  heart  faints  and  my  whole  soul  grieves 
At  the  moist  rich  smell  of  the  rotting  leaves, 
And  the  breath 

Of  the  fading  edges  of  box  beneath ; 
And  the  year's  last  rose.  Tennyson. 

2.  Causing  rot  in  sheep. 

It  is  not  the  quantity  of  water  immediately  re- 
ceived by  land,  but  the  capacity  of  that  land  to 
retain  the  moisture,  which  makes  it  good  breeding 
ground  for  the  germs  of  the  disease,  and  thus  makes 
the  land  itself  of  a  rotting  quality. — Brands  and 
Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Rotund,  adj.    [Fr.  rotonde  ;   Lat.  rotundus.~\ 
Round  ;  circular  ;  spherical. 

The  cross  figure  of  the  Christian  temples  is  more 
proper  for  spacious  bindings  than  the  rotund  of  the 
heathens ;  the  eye  is  much  better  filled  at  first  en- 
tering the  rotund,  but  such  as  are  built  in  the  form 
of  a  cross  give  us  a  greater  variety.— Addison. 
Rotunda,  s.  [Italian.]  Building  formed  round 
both  in  the  inside  and  outside ;  such  as  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome. 

He  at  last  brought  us  to  the  rotunda. — Addison, 
Dialogues  on  the  Usefulness  of  Ancient  Medals. 

Scorning  there 

The  glassy  penthouse  of  ignoble  form, 
High  on  Ionic  shafts  he  bad  it  tower 
A  proud  rotunda ;  to  its  sides  conjoined 
Two  'broad  piazzas  in  theatric  curve, 
Eliding  in  equal  porticos  sublime. 

Mason,  English' Garden,  iv.  221. 
Could  tumult  awaken  the  old  dead,  Burgundian 
Charles  the  Bold  might  stir  from  under  that  Rotunda 
of  his :  never  since  he,  raging,  sank  in  the  ditches,  and 
lost  Life  and  Diamond,  was  such  a  noise  heard  here. 
—Carlyle,  The  French  Revolution,  pt.  ii.  b.  ii.  ch.  v. 

Rotundity.  «.  [Lat.  rotunditas  ;  Fr.  rotun- 
dite.]    Roundness  ;  sphericity ;  circularity. 

Thou  all-shaking  thunder, 
Strike  flat  the  thick  rotundity  o'  the  world. 

Sliakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  2. 
With  the  rotundity  common  to  the  atoms  of  all 
fluids,  there  is  some  difference  in  bulk,  else  all  fluids 
would  be  alike  in  weight. — Grew. 

Who  would  part  with  these  solid  blessings,  for  the 
little  fantastical  pleasantness  of  a  smooth  convexity 
and  rotundity  of  a  globe  ? — Bentley,  Sermons. 

Rotundity  is  an  emblem  of  eternity,  that   has 
neither  beginning  nor  end. — Addison,  Dialogues  on 
the  Usefulness  of  Ancient  Medals. 
Rotundo.  s.     Rotunda. 

On  the  brink  of  the  precipice  stands  the  Sibyl's 
temple,  the  remains  of  a  little  rotunda  surrounded 
with  its  portico. — Gray,  Letters. 
Roue.  s.     [Fr.  =  one  broken  on  the  wheel ; 
term  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Philip 
of  Orleans,  the  Regent  of  France.]    Person 
of  dissipated  and  profligate  habits,  yet  not 
excluded  from  society. 

To  these  suppers  none  were  asked  but  the  prince's 
chums,  or  roues,  as  he  was  pleased  to  call  them. — 
The  term  roue,  now  so  comprehensive,  was  first 
given  by  the  regent  to  a  select  number  of  his  friends ; 
according  to  them,  because  they  would  be  broken  on 
the  wheel  for  his  sake;  according  to  himself,  because 
they  deserved  to  be  so  broken. — Lord  Lytton,  Deve- 
reux,  b.  iv.  ch.  ix.  and  note. 

Rouge,  s.     [Fr.]     Cosmetic  so  called. 

The  only  cosmetic  which  can  be  applied  without 
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coloured  mixture  must  be  finally  triturated  with  a 
few  drops  of  olive  oil,  in  order  to  make  it  smooth 
and  marrowy.— Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufac- 
tures, and  Mines. 

Rough,  adj.     [A.S.  hreof,  reoh.~\ 

1.  Having  inequalities  on  the  surface,  as  op- 
posed to  smooth ;  rugged. 

The  fiend 
O'er  bog  or  steep,  through  straight,  rough,  dense, 

or  rare, 

Pursues  his  way.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  947. 
Were  the  mountains  taken  all  away,  the  remain- 
ing parts  would  be  more  unequal  than  the  roughest 
sea;  whereas  the  face  of  the  earth  should  resemble 
that  of  the  calmest  sea,  if  still  in  the  form  of  its  first 
mass.— T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

2.  Austere  to  the  taste  :  (as,  rough  wine). 

3.  Harsh  to  the  ear. 

The  rough  and  woful  musiok  that  we  have, 
Cause  it  to  sound.  Shukespear,  Pericles,  iii.  2. 

Most  by  the  numbers  judge  a  poet's  song, 
And  smooth  or  rough  with  them  is  right  or  wrong. 
Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  ii.  337. 

4.  Rugged  of  temper ;  inelegant  of  manners ; 
not  soft ;  coarse ;   not  civil  j  severe  ;   not 
mild;  rude. 

A  fiend,  a  fury,  pitiless  and  rough, 
A  wolf;  nay  worse,  a  fellow  all  in  buff. 

Sliakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  2. 
Straight  with  a  band  of  soldiers  tall  and  rough 
On  him  he  seizes.  Cowley,  Davideis. 

The  booby  Phaon  only  was  unkind, 
A  surly  boatman,  rough  as  waves  and  wind. 

Prior,  Epilogue  to  Lucius. 

5.  Not  gentle ;  not  proceeding  by  easy  opera- 
tion. 

He  gave  not  the  king  time  to  prosecute  that 
.  gracious  method,  but  forced  him  to  a  quicker  and 
rougher  remedy. — Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the 
Grand  Rebellion. 

Hippocrates  seldom  mentions  the  doses  of  his 
medicines,  which  is  somewhat  surprising,  because 
his  purgatives  are  generally  very  rough  and  strong. 
— Arbuthnot,  Tables  of  ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and 


injury  to  brighten  a  lady's  complexion,  is  that  pre- 
pared by  the  following  process  from  safflower  (Car- 
thamus  tinctorius).  The  flowers,  after  being  washed 


with  pure  water  till  it  comes  off  colourless,  are  dried, 
pulverized,  and  digested  with  a  weak  solution  of 
crystals  of  soda,  which  assumes  thereby  a  yellow 
colour;  into  this  liquor  a  quantity  of  finely  carded 
white  cotton  wool  is  plunged,  and  then  so  much 
lemon  juice  or  pure  vinegar  is  added  as  to  super- 
saturate the  soda.  The  colouring  matter  is  dis- 
engaged, and  falls  down  in  an  impalpable  powder 
upon  the  cotton  filaments.  The  cotton,  after  being 
washed  in  cold  water  to  remove  some  yellow  colour- 
ing particles,  is  to  be  treated  with  afresh  solution  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  which  takes  up  the  red  colouring 
matter  in  a  state  of  purity.  Before  precipitating 
this  pigment  a  second  time  bv  the  acid  of  lemons, 
some  soft  powered  talc  should  be  laid  in  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel,  for  the  purpose  of  absorbing  the  fine 
rouge  in  proportion  as  it  is  separated  from  the  car- 
bonate of  soda,  which  now  holds  it  dissolved.  The 


6.  Harsh  to  the  mind ;  severe. 

Kind  words  prevent  a  good  deal  of  that  perverse- 
ness,  which  rough  and  imperious  usage  often  pro- 
duces hi  generous  minds.— Locke* 

7.  Hard  featured ;  not  delicate. 

A  ropy  chain  of  rheums,  a  visage  rough, 
Deform'd,  unfeatured,  and  a  skin  of  buff. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  x.  307. 

8.  Not  polished;   not  finished  by  art:  (as, 
'  A  rough  diamond  '). 

9.  Terrible;  dreadful.' 

Before  the  cloudy  van, 
On  the  rough  edge  of  battle,  ere  it  join'd. 
Satan  advanced.          Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  107. 

10.  Rugged  ;     disordered    iu    appearance  ; 
coarse. 

Rough  from  the  tossing  surge  Ulysses  moves, 
Urged  on  by  want,  and  recent  from  the  storms; 
The  brackish  ooze  his  manly  grace  deforms. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  vi.  161. 

1 1.  Tempestuous ;  stormy ;  boisterous. 

Come  what  come  may, 

Time  and  the  hour  run  through  the  rougliest  day. 
Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  3. 

12.  Hairy;  covered  with  hair  or  feathers. 
Rough,  s. 

1.  Not  calm  weather. 

Thrice  happy  swains ! . . . 

In  calms,  you  fish ;  in  roughs,  use  songs  and  dances. 
P.  Fletcher,  Piscatory  Eclogues,  vii.  52. 

2.  Blackguard;  ruffian.     Slang. 

I  entertain  so  strong  an  objection  to  the  eupho- 
nious softening  of  ruffian  into  rough,  which  has 
lately  become  popular,  that  I  restore  the  right  word 
to  the  heading  of  this  jjaper.— Dickens,  The  Ruffian, 
by  the  Uncommercial  Traveller,  All  the  Year  round, 
Oct.  10, 1868. 

In  the  rough.     In  an  ordinary  style ;  without 
preparation. 

'  You'll   have   a  party  ? '  said  Crimple.     '  No,  I 
won't,"  1  said;  'he  shall  take  us  in  tlte  rough .' ' — 
Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.xxvii. 
Rough,  v.  n.     (with  it,  as  in  go  it.)     Put  up 

with  things  in  a  rough  way. 
Roughcast.  V.  a. 

1.  Build  with  rough  work. 

All  the  world  knows  that  no  man  will  rough-caste 
a  marble  wall,  but  mud,  or  unpolisht  ragge. — 
Righteous  Mammon.  (Ord  MS.) 

2.  Mould  without  nicety  or  elegance ;  form 
with  asperities  and  inequalities. 

Nor  bodily  nor  ghostly  negro  could 
Roughcast  thy  figure  in  a  sadder  mould.  Cleaveland. 
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3.  Form  anything  in  its  first  rudiments. 

In  merriment  they  were  first  practised,  and  this 
roughcast  unhewn  poetry  was  instead  of  stage  plays 
for  one  hundred  and  twenty  years.— l>ryden,  Dedi- 
cation  to  Translation  of  Juvenal. 

Roughcast,  s. 

1.  Rude  model ;  form  in  its  rudiments. 

The  whole  piece  seems  rather  a  loose  model  and 
roughcast  of  what  I  design  to  do,  than  a  compleat 
work.— Sir  K.  Digby. 

2.  Kind  of  plaster  mixed  with  pebbles,  or  by 
some  other  cause  very  uneven  on  the  sur- 
face. 

Some  man  must  present  a  wall ;  and  let  him  have 
some  plaster,  lome.or  roughcast  about  him  to  signify 
wall.  —  Shakespear,  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
iii.  1. 

Roughdranght.  s.      Draught   in    its   rudi- 
ments ;  sketch. 

My  elder  brothers  came 

Roughdraughts  of  nature,  ill  design'd  and  lame, 
Blown  off,  like  blossoms,  never  made  to  bear ; 
Till  I  came  finish'd,  her  last  labour'd  care. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe,  V.  1. 

Roughdraw.  v.  a.     Trace  coarsely. 

His  victories  we  scarce  could  keep  in  view. 
Or  polish  'em  so  fast,  as  he  roughdrew.        Dryden. 

Roughen,  v.  a.    Make  rough. 

Such  difference  there  is  in  tongues,  that  the  same 
figure  which  roughens  one,  gives  majesty  to  an- 
other; and  that  was  it  which  Virgil  studied  in  his 
verses. — Dryden. 

Ah  !  where  must  needy  poet  seek  for  aid, 
\V hi-ii  dust  and  rain  at  once  his  coat  invade  t 
His  only  coat ;  when  dust  confused  with  rain, 
Roughens  the  nap,  and  leaves  a  mingled  stain. 

Swift,  Description  of  a  City  Shower. 
Roughen,  r.  n.     Grow  rough. 
The  broken  landskip 
Ascending  roughens  into  rigid  hills. 

Thomson,  Seasons,  Spring. 

Roughhew.  /•.  a.    Give  to  anything  the  first 
appearance  of  form. 

There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Roughhew  them  how  we  will. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  v.  2. 
The  whole  world,  without  art  and  dress, 
Would  !).•  but  one  great  wilderness, 
And  mankind  but  a  savage  herd. 
For  all  that  nature  has  conferr'd  : 
This  does  but  roughhew  and  design, 
Leaves  art  to  polish  and  refine.     Butter,  Hudibras. 
Dr.  Farmer  informed  Mr.  Steevcns  that  the  phrase, 
as  used  by  Shak-speare,  is  technical.    'A  wool-man, 
butcher,  and  dealer  in  skewers,  lately  observed  to 
him,  that  his  nephew  (an  idle  lad)  could  only  'assist 
him  in  making  them ;   he  could  rough-hew  them, 
but  not  shape  their  ends.    To  shape  the  ends  of 
wool-skewers,  or  point  them,  requires  a  degree  of 
skill;  any  one  can  rough-hew  them.'    Those  who 
lop  the  branches  and  knots,  from  trees  that  have 
been  felled,  I  may  add,  commonly  call  their  work 
rough-hewing.— Toad. 

Roughhewn.  part.  adj. 

1.  Rugged;  unpolished;  uncivil;  unrefined. 

A  roughhewn  seaman,  being  brought  before  a  jus- 
tice for  some  misdemeanour,  was  by  him  ordered 
away  to  prison  ;  and  would  not  stir  ;  saying,  it  was 
better  to  stand  where  he  was,  than  to  go  to  a  worse 
place. — Bacon,  Apophthegms. 

2.  Not  yet  nicely  finished. 

I  hope  to  obtain  a  candid  construction  of  this 
roughhewn,  ill-timbered  discourse.— Uvwell,  Vocall 
Forrest. 
Roughly,  ado.     In  a  rough  manner. 

1.  With  uneven  surface;  with  asperities  on 
the  surface. 

2.  Harshly  ;  uncivilly ;  rudely. 

Ne  Mammon  would  there  let  him  long  remain, 
For  terror  of  the  torment*  manifold, 
In  which  the  damned  souls  he  did  behold, 
But  roughly  him  bespake.     Spenser,  Faerie  Queen, 

Rebuke  and  roughly  send  to  prison 
Th'  immediate  heir  of  England  !  was  this  easy  ? 

Shakespear,  Henry  1 V.  Part  II.  v.  2. 

3.  Severely ;  without  tenderness. 

Some  friends  of  vice  industriously  defend 
These  innocent  diversions,  and  pretend, 
That  I  the  tricks  of  youth  top  roughly  blame. 

Stepney,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  viii.  289. 

Roughness,    s.      Attribute    suggested    by 

Rough. 

1.  Superficial  asperity ;   unevenness  of  sur- 
face. 

The  little  roughnesses  or  other  inequalities  of  the 
leather  against  the  cavity  of  the  cylinder,  now  and 
then  put  a  stop  to  the  descent  or  ascent  of  the 
sucker  — Boyle. 

While  the  steep  horrid  roughness  of  the  wood 
Strives  with  the  gentle  calmness  of  the  flood. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Cooper's  Hill. 
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When  the  diamond  is  not  only  found,  but  the 
roughness  smoothed,  cut  into  a  form,  and  set  in 
gold,  then  we  cannot  but  acknowledge  that  it  is  the 
perfect  work  of  art  and  nature.— Dryden. 

Such  a  persuasion  as  this  well  fixed,  will  smooth 
all  the  roughness  of  the  way  that  leads  to  happiness, 
and  render  all  the  conflicts  with  our  lusts  pleasing. 
— Bishup  Atttrbury. 

2.  Austereness  to  the  taste. 

Divers  plants  contain  a  grateful  sharpness,  as 
lemons ;  or  an  austere  and  iuconcocted  roughness, 
as  sloes.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

3.  Taste  of  astringency. 

A  tobacco-pipe  broke  in  my  mouth,  and  the  spit- 
ting out  the  pieces  left  such  a  delicious  roughness 
on  my  tongue,  that  I  champed  up  the  remaining 
part. — Spectator. 

4.  Harshness  to  the  ear. 

In  the  roughness  of  the  numbers  and  cadences  of 
this  play,  which  was  so  designed,  you  will  see  some- 
what more  masterly  than  in  any  of  iny  former  tra- 
gedies.— Dryden. 

The  Swedes,  Danes,  Germans,  and  Dutch  attain 
to  the  pronunciation  of  our  words  with  ease,  be- 
cause our  syllables  resemble  theirs  in  roughness  and 
frequency  of  consonants.— Swift. 

5.  Ruggedness    of   temper ;    coarseness    of 
manners ;  tendency  to  rudeness ;  coarse- 
ness of  behaviour  and  address. 

Roughness  is  a  needless  cause  of  discontent;  se- 
verity breedeth  fear ;  but  roughness  breedeth  hate  : 
even  reproofs  from  authority  ought  to  be  grave  and 
not  taunting. — Bacon. 

When  our  minds'  eyes  are  disengaged  and  free, 
They  clearer,  farther,  and  distinctly  see; 
They  quicken  sloth,  perplexities  unty, 
Make  roughness  smooth,  and  hardness  mollify. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Of  Prudence. 

Roughness  of  temper  is  apt  to  discountenance  the 
timorous  or  modest.— Addison. 

6.  Absence  of  delicacy. 

Should  feasting  and  balls  once  get  amongst  the 
cantons,  their  military  roughness  would  be  quickly 
lost,  their  tempers  would  grow  too  soft  for  their 
climate. — A  ddison. 

Roughshod,  adj.  Having  the  foot  fitted, 
when  the  roads  in  frosty  weather  are  slip- 
pery, with  a  roughened  shoe :  (used  of 
horses). 

I ...  should  have  gone  to  the  utmost  tether  of 
sharp  and  bitter  remedies,  even  to  sequestration  in 
her  chamber,  or  to  the  correction  of  stripes,  ere  I 
permitted  her  to  ride  roughshod  over  duty  and  con- 
science and  direct  precept.— Sato,  Dutch  Pictures, 
The  Ship-Chandler. 

Roughwork.  v.  a.  Work  coarsely ;  without 
nicety. 

Thus  you  must  continue,  till  you  have  rough- 
wrought  all  your  work  from  end  to  end.— Moxon, 
Mechanical  Exercises. 

Rouleau,  s.  [Fr.]  Number  of  coins  packed 
in  a  roll.  See  last  extract. 

Exposed  in  glorious  heaps  the  tempting  bank, 
Guineas,  half-guineas,  all  the  shining  train, 
The  winner's  pleasure,  and  the  loser's  pain  : 
In  bright  confusion  open  rouleaus  lie, 
They  strike  the  soul,  and  glitter  in  the  eye! 

Pope,  Basset-Table. 
You  say 

The  baron  was  asleep  in  the  great  chair— 
His  toilet  spread  before  him,  and  upon  it 
A  cabinet  spread  with  letters,  papers,  and 
Several  rouleaux  of  gold ;  of  which  one  only 
Has  disappeared  . . . 

Had  one  of  our  folks  done  it,  he  would  not 
Have  been  so  poor  a  spirit  as  to  hazard 
His  neck  for  one  rouleau,  but  have  swooped  all-  . 
As  for  the  baron's  gold,  if  'tis  not  found, 
At  least  he  shall  have  the  full  satisfaction 
Of  melting  twice  its  substance  in  the  raising 
Ihe  ghost  of  this  rouleau.         Byron,  Werner  ii  1 

Rouleau  [is]  a  term  of  gaming,  as  the  amusing 
Fop-Dictionary  of  1H90  informs  us,  adding  that  cer- 
tain lenders  made  up  a  rouleau  of  forty-nine  guineas 
T  Id  y  WCre  t0  receive  "*  Payment  fifty.— 


Roulette.  *.    Game  of  chance  so  called. 


Duke.      8t0ry  *'  P&t^-£'^r'^i"^"^ounff 
Ronn-tree.  *.     See  Roan. 
Roan.  v.  a.  [A.S.  runian;  often  spelt,  incor- 
rectly, with  d.]     Address  in  a  whisper. 

„,.    .  ,    A  ''tile  wholesome  talk, 

That  none  could  hear,  close  rowned  in  the  ear 
.....    Breton,  Works  of  a  Young  Witl^TJ 
Ana  in  nis  eare  him  rowtulfd  close  behinde. 

Cicero  was  at  dinner,  where 
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she  was  but  forty :  one  that  sat  by  rounded  him  in 
the  ear,  She  is  far  more,  out  of  question :  Cicero  an 
swered,  1  must  believe  her,  for  I  heard  her  say  so 
any  time  these  ten  years. — Bacon. 

The  fox  rounds  the  new  elect  in  the  ear,  with  a 
piece  of  secret  service  that  he  could  do  him.— Sir  R. 
L'Estrange. 

Roun.  v.  n.     Whisper. 

Being  come  to  the  supping  place,  one  of  Kalan- 
der's  servants  rounded  in  his  ear ;  at  which  he  re- 
tired.—(Sir  P.  Sidney. 

They're  here  with  me  already;  whispering,  round- 
ing 
Sicilia  is  a  so  forth ;  'tis  far  gone. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

Rounceval.  s.  Kind  of  pea  so  called,  from 
Rounceval,  a  town  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyre- 
nees. 

Dig  garden, 
And  set  as  a  daintie  thy  runcival  pease. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good 

Husbandry. 
Round,  adj. 

1.  Cylindrical. 

Hollow  engines  long  and  round, 
Thick  rammed,  at  th'  other  bore  with  touch  of  fire 
Dilated  and  infuriate. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  484. 

2.  Circular. 

The  queen  of  night, 

In  her  increasing  homes  doth  rounder  grow, 
Till  full  and  perfect  she  appeare  in  show. 

W.  Browne. 
His  ponderous  shield, 
Ethereal  temper,  massy,  large  and  round. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  284. 

3.  Spherical ;  orbicular. 

The  outside  bare  of  this  round  world. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  318. 

4.  Smooth  ;  without  defect  in  sound. 

In  his  satyrs,  Horace  is  quick,  round,  and  plea- 
sant, and  as  in  nothing  so  bitter,  so  not  so  good  as 
Juvenal. — Peacham. 

His  style,  though  round  and  comprehensive,  was 
incumbered  sometimes  by  parentheses,  and  became 
difficult  to  vulgar  understandings. — Bishop  Fell, 
Life  of  Hammond. 

5.  Whole  ;  not  broken. 

Pliny  put  a  round  number  near  the  truth,  rather 
than  a  fraction.  —  Arbuthnot,  Tables  of  ancient 
Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

6.  Large ;  not  inconsiderable  :  (this  is  hardly 
used  but  with  sum  or  price). 

Three  thousand  ducats  !  'tis  a  good  round  sum. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

They  set  a  round  price  upon  your  head.— Addison. 

It  is  not  easy  to  foresee  what  a  round  sum  of 
money  may  be  among  a  people,  who  have  tamely 
suffered  the  Tranche  Compte'  to  be  seized  on.— Id., 
Travels  in  Italy. 

She  called  for  a  round  sum  out  of  the  privy  purse. 
— Hooke. 

1.  Plain;  clear;  fair;  candid;  open. 

Round  dealing  is  the  honour  of  man's  nature; 
and  a  mixture  of  falsehood  is  like  allay  in  gold  and 
silver,  which  may  make  the  metal  work  the  better, 
but  it  embaseth  it.— Bacon. 

8.  Quick  ;  brisk. 

Painting  is  a  long  pilgrimage ;  if  we  do  not  actu- 
ally begin  the  journey,  and  travel  at  a  round  rate, 
we  shall  never  arrive  at  the  end  of  it.— Dryden, 
Translation  of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

Sir  Roger  heard  them  upon  a  round  trot;  and 
after  pausing,  told  them  that  much  might  be  said 
on  both  sides.— Addison,  Spectator. 

9.  Plain ;  free  without  delicacy  or  reserve ; 
almost  rough. 

Let  his  queen  mother  all  alone  intreat  him, 
To  shew  his  gr.efs  ;  let  her  be  round  with  him. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 

The  kings  interposed  in  a  round  and  princely 
manner ;  not  only  by  way  of  request  and  persuasion, 
but  also  by  way  t>f  protestation  and  menace.— 
Bacon. 

Bring  round.  Bring  to  a  satisfactory  issue. 
She  said  he  would  come  round,  or,  not  to  mince 
the  matter,  would  be  brought  round,  if  Miss  Peck- 
sniff took  up  a  decided  position,  and  plainly  showed 
him  that  it  must  be  done.— Dickens,  Martin  Chuz- 
zlewit,  ch.  xxxii. 

Round,  s. 

1.  Circle;  sphere;  orb. 

Three  or  four  we'll  dress  like  urchins, 
With  rounds  of  waxen  tapers  on  their  heads, 
And  rattles  in  their  hands. 

Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  4. 
m,      T  Hie  thee  hither, 

I    j  \. may  pour  my  spirits  in  thine  ear, 
Ana  chastise  with  the  valour  of  my  tongue 
All  that  impedes  thee  from  the  golden  round, 
Which  fate  and  metaphysick  aid  doth  seem 
lo  have  thee  crowu'd  withal.          Id.,  Macbeth,  i.  5. 
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I'll  charm  the  air  to  give  a  sound, 
While  you  perform  your  antick  round. 

Sliakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

Hirsute  roots  are  a  middle  sort,  between  the  bul- 
bous and  flbrous ;  that,  besides  the  putting  forth 
sap  upwards  and  downwards,  putteth  forth  in 
round.— Bacon. 

He  did  seem 

But  to  foretel  and  prophesy  of  him, 
Who  to  his  realms  that  azure  round  hath  join'd. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Cooper's  Hill. 
They  meet,  they  wheel,  they  throw  their  darts 

afar; 

Then  in  a  round  the  mingled  bodies  run, 
Flying  they  follow,  and  pursuing  shun. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JSneid,  v.761. 
How  shall  I  then  begin,  or  where  conclude, 

To  draw  a  frame  so  truly  circular? 
For,  in  a  round,  what  order  can  be  shew'd. 
Where  all  the  parts  so  equal  perfect  are  ? 

Id.,  Heroic  Stanzas  on  the  Death  of 

Oliver  Cromwell. 

The  mouth  of  Vesuvio  has  four  hundred  yards  in 
diameter  ;  for  it  seems  a  perfect  round.— Addison. 

This  image  on  the  medal  placed, 
With  its  bright  round  of  titles  graced, 
And  stampt  on  British  coins  shall  livn. 

Id.,  Epistle  to  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 

2.  Handle  ;  step  of  a  ladder. 

When  he  once  attains  the  upmost  round, 
He  then  unto  the  ladder  turns  his  back, 
Looks  in  the  clouds,  scorning  the  base  degrees 
By  which  he  did  ascend. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Ceesar,  ii.  1. 

Many  are  kicked  down  ere  they  have  climbed  the 
two  or  three  first  rounds  of  the  ladder.— Dr.  H. 
More,  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

All  the  rounds  like  Jacob's  ladder  rise; 
The  lowest  hid  in  earth,  the  topmost  in  the  skies. 
Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  ii.  221. 

This  is  the  last  stage  of  human  perfection,  the 
utmost  round  of  the  ladder  whereby  we  ascend  to 
heaven. — Norris. 

3.  Time  in  which  anything  has  passed  through 
all  hands,  and  comes  back  to  the  first : 
(hence  applied  to  a  carousal). 

A  gentle  round  fill'd  to  the  brink, 
To  this  and  t'  other  friend  1  drink. 

Sir  J.  Suckling. 

Women  to  cards  may  be  compared ;  we  play 
A  round  or  two,  when  used,  we  throw  away. 

Granville. 

The  feast  was  served ;  the  bowl  was  crown'd ; 
To  the  king's  pleasure  went  the  mirthful  round. 

Prior,  Solomon,  ii.  158. 

4.  Revolution  ;    course  ending  at  the  point 
where  it  began. 

We.  that  are  of  purer  fire, 
Imitate  the  starry  quire, 
Who,  in  their  nightly  watchful  spheres, 
Lead  in  swift  rounds  the  months  and  years. 

Milton,  Comus,  111. 

No  end  can  to  this  be  found, 
'Tis  nought  but  a  perpetual  fruitless  round. 

Cowley. 

If  nothing  will  please  people,  unless  they  be 
greater  than  nature  intended,  what  can  they  ex- 
pect but  the  ass's  round  of  vexatious  changes  ? — 
Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Some  preachers,  prepared  only  upon  two  or  three 
'points,  run  the  same  round  from  cue  end  of  the 
year  to  another. — Addison. 

Till  by  one  countless  sum  of  woes  opprest, 
Hoary  with  cares,  and  ignorant  of  rest, 
We  find  the  vital  springs  relax'd  and  worn  ; 
Compell'd  our  common  impotence  to  mourn, 
Thus  through  the  round  of  age,  to  childhood  we 
return.  Prior,  Solomon,  iii.  110. 

5.  Rotation;  succession  in  vicissitude. 

Such  new  Utopians  would  have  a  round  of  go- 
vernment, as  some  the  like  in  the  church,  in  which 
every  spoak  becomes  uppermost  in  his  turn. — Holy- 
day. 

6.  Walk  performed  by  a  guard  or  officer,  to 
survey  a  certain  district. 

He  accompanied  the  major  of  the  regiment  in 
going  what  are  styled  the  rounds. — Langton,  Of 
Johnson,  in  Harwell's  Life. 

7.  Roundelay ;  song. 

Rhimes,  songs,  and  merry  rounds. 

Fletcher,  Faithful  Shepherdess. 
Some  jolly  shepherd  sung  a  lusty  round, 
And  to  his  voice  had  tuned  his  oaten  reed. 

Fairfax,  'translation  of  Taaso. 

8.  Dance. 

The  Graces  painted  are 
With  hand  in  hand  dancing  an  endless  round. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Orchestra:  1596. 

Love  taught  them  rounds  and  winding  heys  to 

tread.  Ibid. 

Come,  knit  hands,  and  beat  the  ground 

In  a  light  fantastick  round.        Milton,  Comus,  143. 

9.  General  discharge  of  cannon  or  fire-arms. 
Round,  adv. 

J.  Every  way;  on  all  sides. 
VOL.  II. 
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The  terror  of  God  was  upon  the  cities  round 
about. — Genesis,  xxxv.  5. 

All  sounds  whatsoever  move  round;  that  is,  on 
all  sides,  upwards,  downwards,  forwards,  and  back- 
wards.— Bacon. 

In  darkness  and  with  dangers  compass'd  round. 
Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  27. 

2.  In  a  revolution. 

At  the  best  'tis  but  cunning;  and  if  he  can  in  his 
own  fancy  raise  that  to  the  opinion  of  true  wisdom, 
he  comes  round  to  practise  his  deceits  upon  himself. 
— Dr.  H.  More,  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

3.  Circularly. 

One  foot  he  center'd,  and  the  other  turn'd 
Bound  through  the  vast  profundity  obscure. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  228. 

4.  Not  in  a  direct  line. 

If  merely  to  come  in,  sir,  they  go  out, 
The  way  they  take  is  strangely  round  about. 

Pope,  Epilogue  to  the  Satires,  dial.  ii. 

Round,  prep. 

1.  On  every  side  of. 

To  officiate  light  round  this  opacous  earth. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  23. 

2.  About ;  circularly  about. 

He  led  the  hero  round 
The  confines  of  the  blest  Elysian  ground. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JSneid,  vi.  1227. 

3.  All  over ;  here  and  there  in. 

Bound  tb.9  wide  world  in  banishment  we  roam, 
Forced  from  our  pleasing  fields,  and  native  home. 

Id.,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  i.  3. 

Round,  v.  a. 

1.  Surround;  encircle. 

Would  that  the  inclusive  verge 
Of  golden  metal,  that  must  round  my  brow, 
Were  redhot  steel  to  sear  me  to  the  brain  ! 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iv.  1. 
We  are  such  stuff 

As  dreams  are  made  on,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep.  Id.,  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

This  distemper'd  messenger  of  wet, 
The  many  coloured  Iris,  rounds  thine  eyes. 

Id,,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  i.  3. 
The  vilest  cockle  gaping  on  the  coast, 
That  rounds  the  ample  sea.    Prior,  Solomon,  i.  557- 

2.  Make  spherical,  circular,  or  cylindrical. 

Worms  with  many  feet,  which  round  themselves 
into  balls,  are  bred  chiefly  under  logs  of  timber.— 
Bacon. 

With  the  cleaving-knife  and  mawl  split  the  stuff 
into  a  square  piece  near  the  size,  and  with  the 
draw-knife  round  off  the  edges  to  make  it  fit  for  the 
lathe. — Moxon,  Mechanical  Exercises. 

3.  Raise  to  a  relief. 

The  figures  on  our  modern  medals  are  raised  and 
rounded  to  a  very  great  perfection.  —  Addison, 
Dialogues  on  the  Usefulness  of  Ancient  Medals. 

4.  Move  about  anything. 

To  those  beyond  the  polar  circle,  day 
Had  un  benighted  shone,  while  the  low  sun, 
To  recompense  his  distance,  in  your  sight 
Had  rounded  still  the  horizon,  and  not  known 
Or  east  or  west.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  681. 

5.  Mould  into  smoothness. 

TW-'se  accomplishments,  applied  in  the  pulpit, 
appear  by  a  quaint,  terse,  florid  stile,  rounded  into 
periods  and  cadencies,  without  propriety  or  mean- 
ing.— Swift,  Miscellanies. 

6.  Take  the  edge  off  anything. 

When  silver  has  been  lessened  in  any  piece  carry- 
ing the  publick  stamp,  by  clipping,  washing,  or 
rounding,  the  laws  have  declared  it  not  to  be  lawful 
money.— Locke. 

Round,  v.  n.     Grow  round  in  form. 

The  queen,  your  mother,  rounds  apace ;  we  shall 
Present  our  services  to  a  fine  new  prince. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  1. 

Round-robin.  ».  [see  second  extract  ]  Writ- 
ten petition  or  remonstrance,  signed  by 
several  persons  round  a  ring  or  circle. 

The  question  was,  who  should  have  the  courage 
to  propose  them  to  him  ?  at  last  it  was  hinted,  that 
there  could  be  no  way  so  good  as  that  of  a  round- 
robin,  as  the  sailors  call  it,  which  they  make  use  of 
when  they  enter  into  a  conspiracy,  so  as  not  to  let 
it  be  known  who  puts  his  name  first  or  last  to  the 
paper.— Sir  W.  Forbes,  Letter  to  Boswell,  in  Bos- 
well's  Life  of  Johnson. 

Round-robin  is  a  corruption  of  the  French  '  ruban 
ronde,'  a  round  riband.  It  was  usual  among  French 
officers,  when  they  signed  a  remonstrance,  to  write 
their  names  in  a  circular  form,  so  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  ascertain  who  signed  first.— Jaines,  Military 
Dictionary. 

Round-about,  prep,  [two  words.]  Around, 
*iu  a  more  or  less  irregular  circle. 

Round  about  the  cauldron  go  ; 
In  the  poison'd  entrails  thro\v. 

Shakespear -,  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 
5L 
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Roundabout,  adj. 

1.  Ample;  extensive. 

Those  sincerely  follow  reason,  but  for  want  of 
having  large,  sound,  roundabout  sense,  have  not  a 
full  view  of  all  that  relates  to  the  question. — Locke, 
On  the  human  Understanding. 

2.  Indirect;  loose. 

This  which  he  [Sir  W.  Hamilton]  calls  perfect  in- 
duction, I  conceive  to  be  not  reasoning  at  all,  but 
simply  a  roundabout  mode  of  defining  words.— Her- 
bert Spencer,  Principles  of  Psychology. 

Roundel,  s. 

1.  Round  form  or  figure. 

They . . . 
Pluckt  in  their  horns,  and  in  a  roundel  lay. 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  827. 
1  he  Spaniards,  casting  themselves  into  roundels 
and  their  strongest  ships  walling  in  the  rest,  made  a 
flying  march  to  Calais.— Bacon. 

2.  In  Heraldry  and  Numismatology.     Small 
circular  figure. 

When  a  central  pellet  is  surrounded  by  a  circle  of 
smaller  pellets  or  ovals,  I  have  called  it  a '  rosette,' 
or  star  of  pellets;'  and  when  a  pellet,  or  roundle, 
has  a  smaller  pellet  standing  in  relief  upon  it,  I 
have  termed  it  an  'ornamented  pellet.'  —  Evans, 
Coins  of  the  Ancient  Britons,  ch.  iii. 
Roundel,  or  Roundle.  s.  Roundelay. 

Siker,  sike  a  roundle  never  heard  I  none  • 
Little  lacketh  Perigot  of  the  best, 

And  Willy  is  not  greatly  over-gone, 
So  weren  his  under-songs  well  addrest. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar. 
Come  now  a  roundel  and  fairy  song. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Nights  Dream,  ii.  3. 

Spenser,  in  one  of  his  eclogues,  had  already  written 
what  he  called  a  roundle,  in  which  the  '  undersong  ' 
had  a  sort  of  jerking  liveness  imparted  to  it  by  the 
free  use  of  these  sectional  pauses.    The  piece  has 
very  little  poetical  merit,  but  is '  curiously  written.' 
Per.    It  fell  upon  a  holy  eve, 
Wil.       Hey,  ho,  holiday ! 
Per.    When  holy  fathers  wont  to  shrive. 
Wil.       Now  ginneth  this  roundelay  ! 
Per.    Sitting  upon  a  hill  so  high, 
Wil.       Hey,  ho,  the  high  hill ! 
Per.    The  while  my  flock  did  feed  therebv, 
Wil.       The  while  the  shepherd's  self  did'spill, 
Per.    I  saw  the  bouncing  Bonnibel, 
Wil.       Hey,  ho,  Bonnibel,  Ac. 
— Dr.  Guest,  History  of  English  Rhythms,  b.  i.  ch.  vii. 

We  now  come  to  two  metrical  forms  once  famous 

in  our  poetry,  to  the  roundle  and  the  virelay 

The  roundle  is  a  short  poem  of  not  more  than  three 
staves.  It  admits  only  two  rhimes ;  and  repeats  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  opening  couplet  as  a  burthen. 
From  these  repetitions  it  takes  its  name.— Ibid.  b.  iv. 
ch.  v. 

Roundelay.  *.  [Fr.  rondelet.']  Short  poem, 
characterised  by  the  recurrence  or  repeti- 
tion of  certain  words,  lines,  or  sentiments. 

To  hear  thy  rimes  and  roundelays, 
Which  thou  wert  wont  in  wasteful  hills  to  sing. 

Spenser. 

The  muses  and  graces  made  festivals ;  the  fawns, 
satyrs,  and  nymphs  did  dance  their  roundelays.— 
Howell. 

[He]  list'ning  heard  him,  while  he  search'd  the 

grove, 

And  loudly  sung  his  roundelay  of  love, 
But  on  the  sudden  stopp'd. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  ii.  77. 

Twice  and  thrice  his  roundelay, 
Alone  and  warming  his  five  wits, 
The  white  owl  in  the  belfrey  sits.  Tennyson. 

Rounders,  .v. 

1.  Game  so  called,  played  like  fives,  only 
with  a  foot-ball. 

2.  Another  game  so  called,  played  with   a 
stick  and  ball,  in  which  the  player  who 
succeeds  in  running  the  round  after  strik- 
ing the  ball,  secures  another  innings  for 
himself  and  party. 

Roundhead,  s.  Puritan,  so  named  from  the 
practice  once  prevalent  amongst  them  of 
cropping  their  hair  round. 

Your  petitioner  always  kept  hospitality,  and  drank 
confusion  to  the  roundheads. — Spectator. 

Far  below  the  roundhead  rode, 
And  hummed  a  surly  hymn. 

Tennyson,  The  Talking  Oak. 

Roundhe&ded.  adj. 

1.  Having  a  round  top. 

Round-headed  arches  and  windows.  —  Bisliop 
Lowth,  Life  of  Wykeham,  §  6. 

2.  Puritanic ;  close-cropped. 

All 
The  roundheaded  rebels  of  Westminster  Hall. 

Scott,  Rokeby. 

Roundnouse.    s.      Constable's    prison,    in 
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which    disorderly   persons    found    in    the 
street  are  confined  ;  station-house. 

They  marched  to  some  famed  roundhouse. — Pope. 
Roundish,  adj.  Somewhat  round ;  approach- 
ing to  roundness. 

It  is  not  every  small  crack  that  can  make  such  a 
receiver,  as  is  of  a  roundish  figure,  useless  to  our 
experiment.— Boyle. 
RouncUet.  5.     Little  circle.     Rare. 

Little  circles,  or  rmtndlets,  dispersed  here  and 
there  about  the  hemispheres.— Gregory,  Posthuma, 
p.  310. 

The  troubled  tears  then  standing  in  his  eyes, 
Through  which  he  did  upon  the  letters  look, 
Made  them  to  seem  like  roundlets,  that  arise 
By  a  stone  cast  into  a  standing  brook. 

Dray  ton,  Baron's  Wars,  v.  60. 

Roundly,  adj.    In  a  round  manner  ;  some- 
what round  ;  like  a  circle. 

About  the  edges  of  whose  roundly  form 
In  order  grew  such  trees  as  doe  adorue 
The  sable  hearse.  W.  Browne. 

Roundly,  adv. 

1.  In  a  round  form  ;  in  a  round  manner. 

2.  Openly  ;  plainly ;  without  reserve. 

Injoin  gainsayers,  giving  them  roundly  to  under- 
stand, that  where  our  duty  is  submission,  weak  op- 
positions betoken  pride.  —  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

You'll  prove  a  jolly  surly  groom, 
That  take  it  on  you  at  the  first  so  roundly. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 

Mr.  de  Mortier  roundly  said,  that  to  cut  off  all 
contentions  of  words,  he  would  propose  two  means 
for  peace. — Sir  J.  Hayward. 

From  a  world  of  phsenomena,  there  is  a  principle 
that  acts  put  of  wisdom  and  counsel,  as  was  abun- 
dantly evidenced,  and  as  roundly  acknowledged.— 
Dr.  H.  More,  Divine  Dialogues. 

He  affirms  every  thing  roundly,  without  any  art, 
rhetorick,  or  circumlocution.  —  Addison,  Count 
Tariff. 

3.  Briskly ;  with  speed. 

When  the  mind  has  brought  itself  to  attention,  it 
will  be  able  to  cope  with  difficulties,  and  master 
them,  and  then  it  may  go  on  roundly. — Locke. 
A.  Completely  ;  to  the  purpose  ;  vigorously  ; 
in  earnest. 

I  was  called  any  thing,  and  I  would  have  done  any 
thing,  indeed  too,  and  roundly  too. — Shakespear, 
Henry' IV.  Part  II.  iii.  2. 

This  lord  justice  caused  the  earl  of  Kildare  to  be 
arrested,  and  cancelled  such  charters  as  were  lately 
resumed,  and  proceeded  every  way  so  roundly  and 
severely,  as  the  nobility  did  much  distaste  him. — 
Sir  J.  Davies,  Discourse  on  the  State  of  Ireland. 
Roundness,     s.      Attribute    suggested    by 
Round. 

1.  Circularity  ;  sphericity  ;  cylindrical  form. 

The  same  reason  is  of  the  roundness  of  the  bub- 
ble; for  the  air  within  avoideth  discontinuance,  and 
therefore  casteth  itself  into  a  round  figure. — Bacon, 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Bracelets  of  pearl  gave  roundness  to  her  arm, 
And  ev'ry  gem  augmented  ev'ry  charm.  Prior. 

Roundness  is  the  primary  essential  mode  or  dif- 
ference of  a  bowl. — Watts,  Logick. 

2.  Smoothness. 

The  whole  period  and  compass  of  this  speech  was 
delightsome  for  the  roundness,  and  grave  for  the 
strangeness. — Spenser. 

3.  Honesty  ;  openness  ;  vigorous  measures. 

Albeit  roundness  and  plain  dealing  be  most  worthy 
praise. — Sir  W.  Raleigh,  A  rts  of  Empire,  ch.  xx. 
Roundure.   s.      Circumference ;    enclosure. 
Hare. 

If  you  fondly  pass  our  proffer'd  offer, 
'Tis  not  the  roundure  of  your  old-faced  walls 
Can  hide  you  from  our  messengers  of  war. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  ii.  1. 

Roup.  s.     [L.Lat.  rupia  =  foul  scurf.]     Dis- 
ease in  poultry  so  called.     See  extract. 

The  roup  in  poultry  is  a  filthy  boil,  or  swelling, 
upon  the  rumps,  known  by  the  staring  or  turning- 
back  of  their  feathers.  The  roup,  if  not  soon  re- 
medied, will  corrupt  the  whole  body;  to  prevent 
which  the  feathers  are  to  be  pulled  away,  the  swell- 
ling  laid  open,  and  the  matter  pressed  out;  after 
which  the  part  is  to  be  washed  with  salt  and  water, 
or  brine. — Rees,  Cyclopaedia. 

Rouse.  s.  [German,  rauschJ]  Bumper ;  deep 
draught. 

They  have  given  me  a  rouse  already. — 
Not  past  a  pint,  as  I  am  a  soldier. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  ii.  3. 
No  jocund  health  that  Denmark  drinks  to-day, 
But  the  great  cannon  to  the  clouds  shall  tell ; 
And  the  king's  rouse  shall  bruit  it  back  again, 
Respeaking  earthly  thunder.  Id.,  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

Take  the  rowse  freely, 

•"Twill  warm  your  blood,  and  make  you  fit  for  jollity. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Loyal  Subject. 
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Rouse,  v.  a.  [see  Rush.] 

1 .  Wake  from  rest. 

At  once  the  crowd  arose,  confused  and  high ; 
Even  from  the  heaven  was  heard  a  shouting  cry, 
For  Mars  was  early  up,  and  roused  the  sky. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  438. 
Rev'rent  I  touch  thee  !  but  with  honest  zeal, 
To  rouse  the  watchmen  of  the  publick  weal  j 
To  virtue's  work  provoke  the  tardy  hall, 
And  goad  the  prelate  slumbering  in  his  stall. 

Pope,  Epilogue  to  the  Satires,  dial.  ii. 

2.  Excite  to  thought  or  action. 

Then  rouse  that  heart  of  thine, 
And  whatsoever  heretofore  thou  hast  assum'd  to  be, 
This  day  be  greater.  Chapman. 

The  Dane  and  Swede,  roused  up  by  fierce  alarms, 
Bless  the  wise  conduct  of  her  pious  arms  : 
Soon  as  her  fleets  appear,  their  terrors  cease, 
And  all  the  northern  world  lies  hush'd  in  peace. 

Addison,  Letter  from  Italy  to  Lord  Halifax. 

I'll  thunder  in  their  ears  their  country's  cause, 
And  try  to  rouse  up  all  that's  Roman  in  them. 

Id.,  Cato. 

The  heat  with  which  Luther  treated  his  adversa- 
ries, though  strained  too  far,  was  extremely  well 
fitted  by  the  providence  of  God  to  rouse  up  a  people, 
the  most  phlegmatick  of  any  in  Christendom. — 
Bishop  Atterbury. 

3.  Put  into  action. 

As  an  eagle,  seeing  prey  appear, 
His  airy  plumes  doth  rouse  full  rudely  dight ; 
So  shaked  he,  that  horror  was  to  hear. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
The  sound  of  blustering  winds  which  all  night 

long 
Had  roused  the  sea.    Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  286. 

4.  Drive  a  beast  from  his  lair. 

He  stooped  down,  he  couched  as  a  lion,  and  as  an 
old  lion ;  who  shall  rouse  him  up  V— Genesis,  xlix.  9. 

The  blood  more  stirs. 
To  rouse  a  lion  than  to  start  a  hare. 

Shakespear,  Henry  TV.  Part  I.  i.  3. 

The  unexpected  sound 

Of  dogs  and  men  his  wakeful  ear  does  wound  ; 
Roused  with  the  noise,  he  scarce  believes  his  ear, 
Willing  to  think  th'  illusions  of  his  fear 
Had  giv'n  this  false  alarm. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Cooper's  Hill. 
Now  Cancer  glows  with  Phoebus'  fiery  car, 
The  youth  rush  eager  to  the  sylvan  war ; 
Swarm  o'er  the  lawns,  the  forest  walks  surround, 
Rouse  the  fleet  hart,  and  cheer  the  op'ning  hound. 

Pope,  Windsor  Forest. 
Rouse,  v.  n. 

1.  Awake  from  slumber. 

Men,  sleeping  found  by  whom  they  dread, 
Rouse  aud  bestir  themselves  ere  well  awake. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  333. 
Richard,  who  now  was  half  asleep, 
Roused,  nor  would  longer  silence  keep. 

Prior,  Alma,  iii.  1. 
Melancholy  lifts  her  head  ; 
Morpheus  rouses  from  his  bed. 

Pope,  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day. 

2.  Be  excited  to  thought  or  action. 

Good  things  of  day  begin  to  droop  and  drowse, 
While  night's  black  agents  to  their  prey  do  rouse. 
Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  2. 

Rouser.  s.     One  who  rouses. 

All  this  which  I  have  depainted  to  thee,  are  in- 
cite rs  an  d  rousers  of  my  mind. — Shelton,  Translation 
of  Don  Quixote,  iii.  6. 

Housing,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  rousing,  awaken- 
ing, or  stimulating  to  action. 

The  lethargic  youth  contrived,  without  any  addi- 
tional rousing,  to  set  out  two  card-tables.— Dickens, 
Pickwick  Papers,  ch.  vi, 

Rout.  S.      [Fr.] 

I.  Clamorous  multitude;  rabble;  tumultuous 
crowd. 

Besides  the  endless  routs  of  wretched  thralls, 
Which  thither  were  assembled  day  by  day 
From  all  the  world.  Spenser. 

A  rout  of  people  there  assembled  were, 
Of  every  sort  and  nation  under  sky.  Id. 

If  that  rebellion 

Came  like  itself  in  base  and  abject  routs, 
Led  on  by  bloody  youth,  goaded  with  rage, 
And 'countenanced  by  boys  and  beggary, 
You,  reverend  father,  then  had  not  been  there. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  1. 

Farmers  were  to  forfeit  their  holds  in  case  of  un 
lawful  retainer,  or  partaking  in  routs  and  unlawful 
assem  blies. — Bacon. 

Such  a  tacit  league  is  against  such  routs  and 
shoals,  as  have  utterly  degenerated  from  the  laws  of 
nature.— /<rf. 

Nor  do  I  name  of  men  the  common  rout, 
That,  wandering  loose  about, 
Grow  up  and  perish,  as  the  summer  fly. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  674. 

Fancy,  wild  dame,  with  much  lascivious  pride 
By  twiii  chameleons  drawn,  does  gaily  ride, 
H'er  coach  there  follows,  and  throngs  round  about, 
Of  shapes  and  airy  forms  an  endless  rout.     Couiley. 
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The  mad  ungovernable  rout, 
Full  of  confusion  and  the  fumes  of  wine, 
Loved  such  variety  and  antick  tricks. 

„    ,  -Lord  Roscomm 

Harley  spies 

The  doctor  fasten'd  by  the  eyes 
At  Charing-cross  among  the  rout, 
Where  painted  monsters  are  hung  out.  SIL; 

2.  Large  evening  party. 

Upon  a  little  hillock  s'he  was  placed 
Higher  than  all  the  rest,  and  round  about 
Environ'd  with  a  girland,  goodly  graced, 
Of  lovely  lasses  ;  and  them  all  w'ithout 
The  lustie  shepherd  swaynes  sate  in  a  rout. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Q«a 

She  is  the  foundress  of  those  assemblies  call 
routs.— Dr.  Warton,  Ranelayh  House. 

Our  lords  and  ladies  then  could  sup  alone, 
The  noisy  terms  of  drums  and  routs  unknown. 
Nevile,  Imitation  of  Juvenal,  p. 

3.  Confusion  of  an   army  defeated  or  di 
persed. 

Thy  army, 

As  if  they  could  not  stand  when  thou  wert  down 
Dispersed  in  rout,  betook  them  all  to  fly.      Iia»i 

Their  mightiest  quell'd,  the  battle  swerved, 
With  many  an  inrode  gored ;  deformed  rout 
Enter'd,  and  foul  disorder. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  3> 
Rout.  v.  a.   Dissipate  and  put  into  confusk 
by  defeat. 

The  next  way  to  end  the  wars  with  him,  and 
rout  him  quite,  should  be  to  keep  him  from  i 
vading  of  those  countries  adjoining. — Spenser,  Vi< 
of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

That  party  of  the  king's  horse,  that  charged  t 
Scots,  so  totally  routed  and  defeated  their  win 
army,  that  they  fled.— Lord  Clarendon,  History 
the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Rout.  v.  n.    Assemble  in  clamorous  and  ti 
multuous  crowds. 

The  meaner  sort  routed  together,  and  sudden 
assailing  the  earl  in  his  house,  slew  him.— Bacu 
History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

Rout.  v.  n.     Search  in   the  ground :  | 

swine). 
Routing:,  part.  adj.  Searching  in  the  groun 

Do  thou  the  monumental  hillock  guard 
From  trampling  cattle,  and  the  routing  swine. 

Edwards,  Sonnets,  xliv :  17i 

Route,  s.     [Fr.]     Road ;  way. 

Wide  through  the  furzy  field  their  route  they  tak 
Their  bleedings  busoius  force  the  thorny  brake. 

Gay,  Rural  Sports,  ii.  37 

Routine,  s.     [Fr.]     Custom ;  practice. 

He  has  certain  set  forms  and  routines  of  speech.- 
Butler,  Remains,  ii.  272. 

Accordingly  it  would  be  difficult  to  glean,  from  a 
his  [Pitt's]  measures  and  all  his  speeches,  anythii 
like  the  fruits  of  inventive  genius  ;  or  to  mark  ai 
token  of  his  mind  having  gone  before  the  very  ord 
nary  routine  of  the  day,  as  if  familiar  with  any  Me; 
that  did  not  pass  through  the  most  vulgar  umle 
standings.  His  father's  intellect  was  of  a  liifthc 
order.— Lord  Brougham,  Historical  Sketches  c 
Statesmen  during  the  Reign  of  George  III.,  Lor 
Chatham. 

The  discoveries  made  respecting  the  extern: 
•world,  encouraged  a  restlessness  and  excitement  i 
mind  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  routine,  and  thereto) 
full  of  danger  for  institutions  only  recommended! 
their  antiquity.— Buckle,  History  of  Civilization  t 
England,  vol.).  ch.xiv. 

Rove.  v.  n.     [Danish,  rove  =  rob.] 

1.  Ramble;  range;  wander. 

Thou'st  years  upon  thee,  and  thou  art  too  full 
Of  the  war's  surfeits,  to  go  rove  with  one 
That's  yet  unbruised.    Shakespear,  Coriolamts,i\. 

Faultless  thou  dropt  from  his  unerring  skill, 
With  the  bare  power  to  sin,  since  free  of  will ; 
Yet  charge  not  with  thy  guilt  his  bounteous  love, 
For  who  nas  power  to  walk  has  power  to  rove. 

A  rbitthno 

I  yiew'd  th'  effects  of  this  disastrous  flame, 
Which  kindled  by  th'  imperious  queen  of  love, 
Constrain'd  me  from  my  native  realm  to  rove. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  iv.  35! 

2.  Shoot  an  arrow  called  a  rover. 

Even  at  the  marke-white  of  his  heart  she  roved. 
Spenser,  Faerie  Qiuiei 

Rove.  v.  a.    Wander  over. 

Roving  the  field,  I  chanced 
A  goodly  tree  far  distant  to  behold, 
Loaden  with  fruit  of  fairest  colours. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  57; 
Cloacina  as  the  town  she  roved, 
A  mortal  scavenger  she  saw,  she  loved. 

Gay,  Trivia,  ii.  11> 

Rover,  s.     One  who  roves. 
1.  Wanderer;  ranger. 

Thought,  busy  thought,  too  busy  for  my  peace, 
Strays,  wretched  rover,  o'er  the  pleasing  past. 

Young,  A'ight  Thoughts,  night  < 
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2.  'ickle  inconstant  man. 

oon,  too  soon,  the  happy  lover 

Does  our  tenderest  hopes  deceive ; 
Ian  was  formed  to  be  a  rover, 

Foolish  women  to  believe. 

Mendez,  Song  in  the  Chaplet. 

3.  Jobber ;  pirate. 

This  is  the  case  of  rovers  by  land,  as  in  some  can- 
ons in  Arabia.— Bacon,  Advertisement  touching  a 
Ioly  War. 

4.  Cind  of  arrow. 

Here  be  of  all  sorts  j  flights,  rovers,  and  butt-shafts. 
B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels. 

A  -overs.    Without  any  particular  aim. 

You  pretend  to  shoote  at  the  butte,  you  shoote 
'  mite  at  the  rovers,  and  cleane  from  the  marke. — 
'  irchbishop  Craniner,  Answer  tu  Bishop  Gardiner, 
i.63. 

Nature  shoots  not  at  rovers:  even  inanimates, 

hough  they  know  not  their  perfection,  yet  are  they 

lot  carried  on  by  a  blind  unguided  impetus;  but 

1  hat  which  directs  them  knows  it. — Glanville,  Scep- 

>  is  Scientiflca. 

Providence  shoots  not  at  rovers :  there  is  an  arrow 
hat  flies  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  and  God  is  the 
>erson  that  shoots  it.— South,  Sermons. 

Men  of  greater  reading  show  their  talents  on  the 
neanest  subjects ;  this  is  a  kind  of  shooting  at  ro- 
ws.— Addison. 

Barret  explains  running  at  rovers  by  overmuch 
iberty.  To  shoot  at  rovers,  however,  means,  in  the 
erins  of  archery,  to  shoot  at  a  very  distant  object, 
ustead  of  the  butt  which  was  nearer.  Thus  in  the 
;tat.  S3  Hen.  V11I.  9,  it  is  enacted,  that  no  person  , 
mder  the  as<e  of  twenty-four  shall  shoot  at  a  stand- 
iig  mark,  except  it  be  a  rover,  where  he  may  change 
us  ground  every  shot,  &c.  And  no  other  person 
ibove  twenty-four  shall  shoot  at  any  mark  of  eleven 
c.ire  yards,  or  under,  &c.— Todd. 
a  ring,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  one  who  roves  ; 
;ibit  of  a  rover ;  rambling  ;  wandering. 

The  numberless  ravings  of  fancy,  and  windings 
)f  language.— .Barrow,  Sermons,  i.  177. 

If  we  indulge  the  rising  and  roving  of  passions, 
ye  thereby  procure  an  unattentive  habit.—  Watts. 

9  v.  s.    [see  Rew.]     Rank  or  file;  num- 
er  of  things  ranged  in  a  line. 

Lips  never  part,  but  that  they  show 
Jf  precious  pearl  the  double  row.       Sir  P.  Sidney. 

After  them  all  dancing  on  a  row, 
The  comely  virgins  came  with  garlands  dight, 
\s  fresh  as  flowres.  Spenser. 

Three  rows  of  great  stones,  and  a  row  of  new 
;imber.— Ezra,  yi.  4. 

Where  the  bright  seraphim  in  burning  row, 
Their  loud  uplifted  angel-trumpets  blow. 

Milton.  Odes,  At  a  Solemn  Musick,  10. 

Where  any  row 

)f  fruit  trees,  overwoody,  reach'd  too  far 
r  heir  pamper'd  boughs,  and  needed  hands  to  check 
Fruitless  embraces.  Id.,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  212. 

A  new-born  wood  of  various  lines  there  grows, 
And  all  the  flourishing  letters  stand  in  rows. 

Cowley. 

The  victor  h^nour'd  with  a  nobler  vest, 
Where  gold  and  purple  strive  in  equal  rows. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Uneid,  v.  325. 
Why  round  our  coaches  crowd  the  white-gloved 

beaux  ? 
Why  bows  the  sidebox  from  its  inmost  rows? 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  v. 

Z  w.  *.  [Provincial  German,  rauen,  rauwcn 

=  make  a  dull  murmuring  noise.]    Riotous 

oise ;  drunken  disturbance.    Colloquial. 

1  w.  v.  n.     [A.S.  rowan.]     Impel  a  vessel 

i  the  water  by  oars. 

He  saw  them  toiling  in  rowing;  for  the  wind  was 
contrary  unto  them.— Mark,  vi.  48. 

Some  of  these  troughs  or  canoes  were  so  great, 
that  above  twenty  men  have  been  found  rowing  iiw 
one. — Abbot. 

The  bold  Britons  then  securely  row'd ; 
Charles  and  his  virtue  was  their  sacred  load. 

Waller. 

The  watermen  turned  their  barge,  and  rowed 
softly,  that  they  might  take  the  cool  of  the  evening. 
— Dryden. 

I  w.  v.  a.    Drive  or  help  forward  by  oars. 

The  swan,  with  arched  neck 
Between  her  white  wings  mantling  proudly,  rows 
Her  state  with  oary  feet. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  438. 

1  wable.  adj.     Capable  of  being  rowed  on. 
'{are. 

That  long  barren  fen. 
Once  rowable  ;  but  now  doth  nourish  men 
In  neighbour  towns,  and  feels  the  weighty  plough. 
B,  Jonson,  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry. 

J  wel.  s.     [Fr.  rouelleJ] 

]  Little  flat  ring,  or  wheel  of  plate  or  iron, 

n  horses'  bits. 
A  goodly  person  !  and  could  menage  faire 

His  stubborn  steed  with  curbed  canon  bitt, 
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Who  under  him  did  trample  as  the  aire, 
And  chauft  that  any  on  his  backe  should  sitt: 
The  yron  rowels  into  frothy  fome  he  bitt. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  7,  37. 

2.  Points  of  a  spur  turning  on  an  axis. 

He  gave  his  able  horse  the  head, 
And,  bending  forward,  struck  his  agile  heels 
Against  the  panting  sides  of  his  poor  jade 
Up  to  the  rowel  head. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  i.  1. 

A  rider  like  myself,  who  ne'er  wore  rowel 
Nor  iron  on  his  heel.  Id.,  Cymbeline,  iv.  4. 

A  mullet  is  the  rowel  of  a  spur,  and  hath  never 
but  five  points;  a  star  hath  six.— Peacham,  On 
Blazoning. 

He  spurr'd  his  fiery  steed 
With  goring  rowels,  to  provoke  his  speed.    Dryden. 

3.  In  Surgery.     Seton. 

Rowel,  v.  a.  Pierce  through  the  skin,  and 
keep  the  wound  open  by  a  rowel. 

Rowel  the  horse  in  the  chest. — Mortimer,  Hus- 
bandry. 

Rowen.  s.     Aftergrass. 

Then  spare  it  for  rowen,  til  Michel  be  past, 
To  lengthen  thy  dairie,  no  better  thou  hast. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good 

Husbandry. 

Rowen  is  a  field  kept  up  till  after  Michelmas,  that 
the  corn  left  on  the  ground  may  sprout  into  green. 
— Notes  on  Tusser. 

Turn  your  cows,  that  give  milk,  into  your  rowens 
till  snow  comes.— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 
Rower,  s.     One  who  rows. 

Four  gallies  first,  which  equal  rowers  bear, 
Advancing  in  the  wat'ry  lists,  appear. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  v.  151. 
The  bishop  of  Salisbury  ran  down  with  the  stream 
thirty  miles  in  an  hour,  by  the  help  of  but  one  rower. 
— Addison. 

Rowing:,    verbal  abs.      Act,  or  practice,  of 

one  who  rows. 

Rowlock,  s.  Apparatus  on  the  side  of  a 
boat  for  keeping  the  pressure  of  the  oar  on 
one  point. 

( For  exam  pie  see  under  R  o  w  p  o  r  t.) 
Rowport.  s.     See  extract. 

In  a  vessel  with  oars,  the  water  is  to  be  considered 
as  the  point  of  support,  or  fulcrum ;  the  oar  as  a 
lever,  the  boat  as  a  burden  to  be  moved ;  and  the 
rower's  hand  as  the  moving  power.  The  burden  is 
to  be  considered  as  applied  to  that  point  of  the 
lever  where  the  oar  rests  on  the  boat ;  which  point, 
in  large  vessels,  is  called  the  row-port,  but  in  lighters 
and  boats  it  is  always  termed  the  row-lock.  The 
greater,  therefore,  the  distance  of  the  hand  from 
that  point,  and  the  less  the  distance  of  the  water 
from  that  point,  the  greater  speed  will  the  oars 
have. — Rees,  Cyclopeedia. 
Royal,  adj.  [Fr.] 

1.  Kingly;  belonging  to  a  king ;  becoming  a 
king;  regal. 

The  royal  stock  of  David. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  325. 
The  royal  towers 
Of  great  Seleucia  built  by  Grecian  kings. 

Ibid.  iv.  211. 

Thrice  happy  they,  who  thus  in  woods  and  groves, 
From  courts  retired,  possess  their  peaceful  loves : 
Of  royal  maids  how  wretched  is  the  fate ! 

Granville. 

2.  Noble ;  illustrious. 

What  news  from  Venice  ? 
How  doth  that  royal  merchant,  irood  Antonio? 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 
Royal,  s. 

1.  One  of  the  shoots  of  a  stag's  head. 
•2.  Highest  sail  of  a  ship. 

Royal,  in  sea  language,  is  a  name  given  to  the 
highest  sail  which  is  extended  in  any  ship.  It  is 
spread  immediately  above  the  top-gallant  sail,  to 
whose  yard-arms  the  lower  corners  of  it  are  at- 
tached. The  sail  is  never  used  but  in  light  and 
favorable  breezes. — Rees,  Cyclopeedia. 

3.  \nArtillery.     Kind  of  small  mortar. 

Royals,  in  artillery,  are  a  kind  of  small  mortars, 
whose  diameter  is  five  inches  and  a  half.— Rees,  Cy- 
clopcedia. 

4.  One  of  the  soldiers  of  the  first  regiment 
of  foot,  which  is  called  The  Royals ;  and 
is  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  regular  corps 
in  Europe. 

Royalism.  s.  [Fr.  ruyalisme.~\  Attachment 
to  the  cause  of  royalty. 

The  church,  upon  the  Savoy  Conference,  found 
comprehension  impracticable;  and, sustained  by  the 
royalism  of  the  state,  deemed  indulgence  improper. 
—Gladstone,  The  State  in  its  Relations  with  the 
Church,  ch.viii. 

Philippe's  indictment  is  soon  drawn,  his  jury  soon 
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convinced.    He  finds  himself  made  guilty  of  royal- 
ism, conspiracy,  and  much  else  ;  nay,  it  is  a  guilt  iu 
him  that  he  voted  Louis's  death,  though  he  answers, 
'  I  voted  in  my  soul  and  conscience.'— Carafe,  The 
French  Revolution,  pt.  ii.  b.  ii.  ch.  ii. 
Royalist.  *.     [Fr.  royaliste.'}     Adherent  to 
a  king. 

^yhere  Candish  fought,  the  royalists  prevail'd, 
Neither  his  courage  nor  his  judgment  fail'd.    Waller. 

The  old  church  of  England  royalists,  another 
name  for  a  man  who  prefers  his  conscience  before 
his  interests,  are  the  most  meritorious  subjects  in 
the  world,  as  haying  passed  all  those  terrible  tests, 
which  domineering  malice  could  put  them  to,  and 
carried  their  credit  and  their  conscience  clear.— 
South,  Sermons. 

Used  adjectivally. 

Royalist  antiquarians  still  show  the  rooms  where 
Majesty  and  suite,  in  these  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, had  their  lodging.— Carlyle,  The  French 
Revolution,  pt.  ii.  b.  i.  ch.  i. 

Of  Inspector  Malseigne  we  discern,  by  direct  light, 
that  he  is  '  of  Herculean  stature ; '  and  infer,  with 
probability,  that  he  is  of  truculent  moustachioed 
aspect,— for  royalist  officers  now  leave  upper  lip  un- 
shaven ;  that  he  is  of  indomitable  bull-heart ;  and 
also,  unfortunately,  of  thick  bull-head.— Ibid.  pt.  ii. 
b.  ii.  ch.  v. 

Royalize.  v.  a.     Make  royal. 

Ere  you  were  queen,  ay,  or  your  husband  king, 
To  royalize  his  blood,  I  spilt  mine  own. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  3. 
Royally,  adv.     In  a  royal,  or  kingly,  man- 
ner ;  regally  ;  as  becomes  a  king. 

It  shall  be  my  care, 
To  have  you  royally  appointed. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 
His  body  shall  be  royally  interr'd, 
And  the  last  funeral  pomps  adorn  his  hearse. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  iii.  3. 
Royalty,  s.     [Fr.  royaute.] 
1.  Kingship  ;  character  or  office  of  a  king. 

Draw,  you  rascal ;  you  come  with  letters  against 
the  king,  and  take  vanity  the  puppet's  part  against 
the  royalty  of  her  father.— Shakespear,  King  Lear 
ii.  2. 

He  will  lose  his  head,  ere  give  consent, 
His  master's  son,  as  worshipfully  he  terms  it, 
Shall  lose  the  royalty  of  England's  throne. 

Id.,  Richard  III.  iii.  4. 

Royalty  by  birth  was  the  sweetest  way  of  majesty : 
a  king  and  a  father  compounded  into  one,  being  of 
a  temper  like  unto  God,  justice  and  mercy.— Holy- 
day. 

If  they  had  held  their  royalties  by  this  title,  either 
there  must  have  been  but  one  sovereign,  or  else 
every  father  of  a  family  had  as  good  a  claim  to 
royalty  as  these.— Locke. 

•2.  State  of  a  king. 

I  will,  alas !  be  wretched  to  be  great, 
And  sigh  in  royalty,  and  grieve  in  state. 

Prior,  Solomon,  ii.  804, 

3.  Emblems  of  royalty. 

Wherefore  do  I  assume 
These  royalties,  and  not  refuse  to  reign  ? 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  450. 

4.  Royal  character  or  connection. 

Among  Hatton's  manuscripts  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  at  Oxford,  there  is  a  long  translation  from 
Hercules  (Etseus  of  Seneca,  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  It 
has,  however,  no  other  recommendation  but  its 
royalty.— T.  Warton,  History  of  English  Poetry. 
(Ord  MS.) 

5.  Seignorage  paid  to  a  king. 

With  the  property  were  inseparably  connected 
extensive  royalties,  which  the  people  of  North  Wales 
could  not  patiently  see  in  the  hands  of  any  subject. 
— Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  xxi. 

He  saw  that  Levy  meant  to  get  him  into  his 
power,  and  use  his  abilities  as  instruments  for  dig- 
ging new  mines,  in  which  Baron  Levy  would  claim 
the  right  of  large  royalties.— Lord  Lyfton,  My 
Novel,  o.  x.  ch.  xxi. 
Royne.  v.  a.  [Fr.  ragner.~\  Gnaw.  Rare. 

Yet  did  he  murmure  with  rebellious  sound, 
And  softly  royne  when  savage  choler  can  redound. 
Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Roynish.     adj.       [Fr.  rogneux.]       Paltry ; 
sorry  ;  mean  ;  rude. 

The  roynish  clown,  at  whom  so  oft 
Your  grace  was  wont  to  laugh,  is  also  missing. 

SJiakespear,  As  you  like  it,  ii.  2. 
Roy  tele  t.  *.     Petty  king.    Rare. 

Causing    the   American   roytelets    to    turn    all 
homagers  to  that  king  and  the  crown  of  England. — 
lleylin. 
Roytlsh.  adj.     Wild;  irregular.     Rare. 

No  weed  presumed  to  show  its  roytish  face 
In  this  inclosure;  nettles,  thistles,  brakes, 
Thorns,  briars,  cockle,  hemlock,  rampant  grasse, 
With  all  those  herbs  the  meager  wizard  rakes 
Into  his  deadly  boxes,  either  yet 
Were  not  at  all,  or  far  from  Edeu  set. 

Beaumont,  Psyche,  p.  85:  1651. 
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Rub.  i;.  a. 

1.  Clean   or  smooth  anything    by  passing 
something  over  it ;  scour ;  wipe. 

2.  Touch  so  as  to  leave  something  of  that 
which  touches  behind. 

Their  straw-built  citadel  new  rubb'd  with  balm. 
Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  774. 

In  narrow  clefts,  in  the  monument  that  stands 
over  him,  catholicks  rub  their  beads,  and  smell  his 
bones,  which  they  say  have  in  them  a  natural  per- 
fume, though  very  like  apoplectick  balsam;  and 
what  would  make  one  suspect  that  they  rub  the 
marble  with  it,  it  is  observed,  that  the  scent  is 
stronger  in  the  morning  than  at  night.  —Addison, 
Travels  in  Italy. 

3.  Move  one  body  upon  another. 

Look,  how  she  rubs  her  hands. — It  is  an  accus- 
tomed action  with  her,  to  seem  thus  washing  her 
hands.— Shakespear,  Macbeth,  y.  1. 

The  government  at  that  time  by  kings,  before 
whom  the  people  in  the  most  formal  expressions  of 
duty  and  reverence  used  to  rub  their  noses,  or  stroke 
their  foreheads.— Heylin. 

The  bare  rubbing  of  two  bodies  violently  produces 
heat,  and  often  fire  —Locke. 

Two  bones  rubbed  hard  against  one  another  pro- 
duce a  fetid  smell. — Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature  and 
Choice  of  Aliments. 

4.  Obstruct  by  collision. 

'Tis  the  duke's  pleasure, 
Whose  disposition  all  the  world  well  knows 
Will  not  be  rubb'd  nor  stopp'd. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  2. 

5.  Polish ;  retouch. 

The  whole  business  of  our  redemption  is  to  rub 
over  the  defaced  copy  of  the  creation,  to  reprint 
God's  image  upon  the  soul. — South,  Sermons. 

6.  Remove  by  friction  :  (with  off"  or  out). 

A  forcible  object  will  rub  out  the  freshest  colours 
at  a  stroke,  and  paint  others.  —  Collier,  Of  the 
Aspect. 

If  their  minds  are  well  principled  with  inward 
civility,  a  great  part  of  the  roughness,  which  sticks 
to  the  outside  for  want  of  better  teaching,  time  and 
observation  will  rub  off;  but  if  ill,  all  the  rules  in 
the  world  will  not  polish  them. — Locke,  Thoughts  on 
Education. 

7.  Touch  hard. 

He,  who  before  he  was  espied,  was  afraid,  after 
being  perceived,  was  ashamed,  now  being  hardly 
rubbed  upon,  left  both  fear  and  shame,  and  was 
moved  to  anger.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Rub  down.     Clean  or  curry  a  horse. 

When  his  fellow  beasts  are  weary  grown, 
He'll  play  the  groom,  give  oats,  and  rub  'em  down. 

Stepney,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  viii.  271. 
Rub  up.     Excite  ;  awaken. 

You  will  find  me  not  to  have  rubbed  up  the 
memory  of  what  some  heretofore  in  the  city  did. — 
South,  Sermons. 

Rub  up.     Polish ;  refresh. 

Rub.  v.  n. 

\.  Fret;  make  a  friction. 

This  last  allusion  gall'd  the  panther  more, 
Because  indeed  it  rubb'd  upon  the  sore ; 
Yet  seem'd  she  not  to   winch,   though  shrewdly 
pain'd.      Dry  den,  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  131. 
2.  Get  through  difficulties. 

No  hunters,  that  the  tops  of  mountaines  scale, 
And  rub  through  woods  with  toile  seeke  them  all. 

Chapman. 

Many  lawyers,  when  once  hampered,  rub  off&s 
well  as  they  can.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

"Tis  as  much  as  one  can  do,  to  rub  through  the 
world,  though  perpetually  a  doing. — Id. 

Rub.  s. 

1.  Frication  ;  act  of  rubbing. 

2.  Inequality  of  ground,   that  hinders  the 
motion  of  a  bowl. 

We'll  play  at  bowls. — 

'Twill  make  me  think  the  world  is  full  of  rubs, 
And  that  my  fortune  runs  against  the  bias. 

S/iakespear,  Richard  II.  iii.  4. 
A  rub  to  an  overthrown  bowl  proves  an  help  by 
hindering  it.— Fuller,  Holy  State,  p.  26. 

3.  Unevenness  of  surface. 

Faces  look  uniformly  unto  our  eyes:  how  they 
appear  unto  some  animals  of  a  more  piercing  or 
differing  sight,  who  are  able  to  discover  the  inequa- 
lities, rubbs,  and  hairiness  of  the  skin,  is  not  without 
good  doubt. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Christian  Morals, 
ii.  9. 

4.  Collision  ;  hinderance  ;  obstruction. 

The  breath  of  what  I  mean  to  speak 
Shall  blow  each  dust,  each  straw,  each  little  rub 
Out  of  the  path,  which  shall  directly  lead 
Thy  foot  to  England's  throne. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  iii.  4. 
Now  every  rub  is  smoothed  in  our  way. 

Id.,  Henry  V.  ii.  2. 
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Those  you  make  friends, 

And  give  your  hearts  to,  whence  they  once  perceive 
The  least  rub  in  your  fortunes,  fall  away. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  1. 

Upon  this  rub,  the  English  ambassadors  thought 
fit  to  demur,  and  sent  to  receive  directions.— Sir  J. 
Hat/ward. 

He  expounds  the  giddy  wonder 
Of  my  weary  steps,  and  under 
Spreads  a  path  clear  as  the  day. 
Where  no  churlish  rub  says  nay 
To  my  joy-conducted  feet.  Crashaw. 

He  that  once  sins,  like  him  that  slides  on  ice, 
Goes  swiftly  down  the  slippery  ways  of  vice; 
Though  conscience  checks  him,  yet  those  rubs  gone 

o'er, 
He  slides  on  smoothly,  and  looks  back  no  more. 

Creech,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xiii.  307. 

An  hereditary  right  is  to  be  preferred  before  elec- 
tion ;  because  the  government  is  so  disposed,  that  it 
almost  executes  itself:  and  upon  the  death  of  a 
prince,  the  administration  goes  on  without  any  rub 
or  interruption.— Swift. 

'Twere  better  to  be  born  a  stone, 
Of  ruder  shape,  and  feeling  none, 
Than  with  a  tenderness  like  mine, 
And  sensibilities  so  fine ! 
I  envy  that  unfeeling  shrub, 
Fast  rooted  against  every  rub. 

Cowper,  The  Poet,  the  Oyster,  and  Sensitive  Plant. 

5.  Difficulty;  cause  of  uneasiness. 

To  sleep ;  perchance  to  dream ;  ay,  there's  the  rub. 
Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 

'  I  am  sure  of  it,'  said  my  father  ;  '  at  least  as  sure 
as  a  poor  mortal  can  be  of  anything.  I  agree  with 
Helvetius,  the  child  should  be  educated  from  its 
birth ;  but  how  P — there  is  the  rub  \  send  him  to 
school  forthwith  1 ' — Lord  Lytton,  The  Caxtons,  pt.i. 
ch.  iv. 

6.  Short  for  rubber  (as  at  whist).  Colloquial. 

'  Two  by  honours  make  us  eight,'  said  Mr.  Pick- 
wick. Another  hand.  '  Canyon  one? '  inquired  the 
old  lady.  '  I  can,'  replied  Mr.  Pickwick.  'Double, 
single,  and  the  rub.'  '  Never  was  such  luck,'  said 
Mr.  Miller.  'Never  was  such  cards,'  said  the  fat 
gentleman.— Dickens,  Pickwick  Papers,  ch.  vi. 

7.  ?  Chance. 

Myself  will  lead,  and  scour  so  clear  a  way 
That  flight  shall  leave  no  Greek  a  rub. 

Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Iliad, 
b.  xv.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Rub-stone,  s.  Stone  to  scour  or  sharpen ; 
whetstone :  (this  last  being  the  commoner 
term). 

A  cradle  for  barlie,  with  rub-stone  and  sand. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of 

good  Husbandry. 
Rubber.  *. 

1.  One  who,  that  which,  rubs. 

Yonder's  mistress  Younglove,  brother,  the  grave 
rubber  of  your  mistress's  toes. — Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  Scornful  Lady. 

2.  Instrument  with  which  one  rubs. 

Servants  wash  the  platters,  scour  the  plate, 
Then  blow  the  fire  with  puffing  cheeks,  and  lay 
The  rubbers,  and  the  bathing  sheets  display. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  iii.  420. 

Hub  the  dirty  tables  with  the  napkins,  for  it  will 
save  your  wearing  out  the  common  rubbers.— Swift. 

In  all  physical  phenomena,  the  effects  produced 
by  motion  are  all  in  proportion  to  the  relative  mo- 
tion: thus  whether  the  rubber  of  an  electrical 
machine  be  stationary,  and  the  cylinder  mobile,  or 
the  rubber  mobile  and  the  cylinder 'stationary,  or 
both  mobile  in  different  directions,  or  in  the  same 
direction  with  different  degrees  of  velocity,  the  elec- 
trical effects  are,  'caeteris  paribus,'  precisely  the 
same,  provided  the  relative  motion  is  the  same,  and 
so,  without  exception,  of  all  other  phenomena. — 
Grove,  On  the  Correlation  of  Forces. 

3.  Coarse  tile. 

The  rough  or  coarse  file,  if  large,  is  called  a  rubber, 
and  takes  off  the  unevenness  which  the  hammer 
made  in  the  forging. — Moxon,  Mechanical  Exercises, 

4.  Game  ;  contest ;  two  games  out  of  three. 

The  ass  was  to  stand  by,  to  see  two  boobies  try  their 

title  to  him  bya,rubber  of  cuffs. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

If  butchers  had  but  the  manners  to  go  to  sharps, 

gentlemen  would  be  content  with  a  rubber  at  cuffs. 

— Collier,  Essays,  On  Duelling. 

This  was  likewise  carried  to  Charity,  who  talked 
and  smiled  next  evening  in  her  most  engaging  man- 
ner, and  rallying  Mr.  Moddle  on  the  lowness  of  his 
spirits,  challenged  him  to  play  a  rubber  at  cribbage. 
Mr.  Moddle  taking  up  the  gauntlet,  they  played 
several  rubbers  for  sixpences,  and  Charity  won  them 
all. — Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xxxii. 
Rubbish,  s.  [?] 

1.  Ruins  of  buildings;  fragments  of  matter 
used  in  building. 

What  trash  is  Rome ! 

What  rubbish,  and  what  offal !  when  it  serves 
For  the  base  matter  to  illuminate 
So  vile  a  thing  as  C«sar. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Caesar,  i.  1. 
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Such  conceits  seem  too  fine  among  this  rubbagt 

A  fabrick,  though  high  and  beautiful,  if  found 
on  rubbish,  is  easily  made  the  triumph  of  the  win 
— Glanville,  Scepsis  Scientiftca. 

When  the  foundation  of  a  state  is  once  loosen* 
the  least  commotion  lays  the  whole  in  rubbish 
Sir  B.  L' Estrange. 

TV  Almighty  cast  a  pitying  eye  . .. 
He  saw  the  town's  one  half  in  rubbish  lie. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  cch' 

The  enemy  hath  avoided  a  battle,  and  taken 
surer  way  to  consume  us,  by  letting  our  coura 
evaporate  against  stones  and  rubbish.— Swift. 

There  are  many  species  [of  plants]  which  seem 
follow  the  footsteps  of  man,  and  spring  up  win 
ever  he  scatters  the  rubbish  and  rejectamenta  of  ] 
dwellings. — Henslow,  Principles  of  Descriptive  a. 
Physiological  Botany,  pt.  ii.  ch.  vii.  §  SOS. 

2.  Confusion  ;  mingled  mass. 

That  noble  art  of  political  lying  ought  not  to 
any  longer  in  rubbish  and  confusion.— Arbuthnt 
History  of  John  Bull. 

3.  Anything  vile  and  worthless. 
Rubbishing,    adj.      Contemptible.      Colh 

quial. 


gentlefolks ! '  the  housekeeper  retorted,  snappish! 
rWith  the  very  first  families !    With  none  of  yoi 
rubbishing  country  squires  :  nay,  nor  with  knifrh 
nor  barrow-knights  neither;  but  with  born  Ion 
and  ladies  ;  with  the  verv  first  nobility  in  the  Ian 
—Sala,  Dutch  Pictures,  Wild  Mr.  Will. 
Rubbishy,  adj.     Abounding,  consisting  ii 
having  the  nature  of,  rubbish. 

By  breaking  up  and  cleaning  weedy  rubbiil 
turf.— W.  Pitt  Hunter,  Georgical  Essay,  p.  41; 
(Ord  MS.) 

Rubble,  s.     Rough  stone. 

Carry  out  rubble,  as  mortar,  and  broken  stones  i 
old  buildings.— Barret,  Alvearie:  1580. 

Rubble,  or  rubbish,  of  old  houses.— Ibid. 

Pieces  of  timber,  bars  of  iron,  massy  stones,  top 
ther  with  all  the  rubble  and  stones  in  the  walls  < 
that  great  and  glorious  pile.— Dean  King,  Sermu, 
p.  20:  1608. 

Rubble  [is]  a  quarryman's  term  for  the  inferk 
varieties  of  stone  surmounting  each  valuable  bed  i 
limestone  extracted  for  building  purposes.  It 
often  the  result  of  weathering  or  natural  disintegn 
tion  by  air  and  water,  sun  and  frost.  The  fragaei 
tary  masses  often  found  between  a  rock  and  tb 
overlying  soil  derived  from  the  rock,  are  also  souit 
times  called  by  this  name.  It  is  an  equivalent  < 
the  term  Brash,  used  in  some  parts  of  Englam 
Thus  cornbrash  is  a  brash  or  rubble  of  rotten  linu 
stone  making  a  good  corn  land.  Almost  all  quarrie 
of  limestone  abound  with  this  kind  of  substaiic 
The  term  is  also  applied  to  any  stone  broken  fro: 
the  quarry  in  rough  irregular  masses,  and  not  sul 
jected  to  any  further  dressing;  stone  reduced  to 
rectangular  form  being  called  ashlar.— Ansted,  \ 
Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literatw 
and  Art. 

Rubble-stone,  s.     See  extract. 

Rubble-stones  owe  their  name  to  their  beini 
rubbed  and  worn  by  the  water,  at  the  latter  enii  o 
the  deluge,  departing  in  hurry  and  with  great  pre 
cipitation.—  Woodward. 

Rubefacient.  adj.  [Lat.  rubefacio  =  I  maki 
red;  pres.  part,  rubefaciens,  -entis.]  Caus- 
ing redness :  (specially  applied  in  Medicin< 
to  mustard  poultices,  &c.,  which  cause  red- 
ness of  the  skin). 

Rubefacient.  *.  In  Medicine.  Rubefacien; 
application. 

The  acrids  are  employed  as  topical  agents  foi 
various  purposes.— 1.  To  stimulate  the  skin  for  tin 
purpose  of  effecting  counter-irritation.  When  usei 
to  produce  redness  merely,  th<;y  are  termed  rnbi- 
facients.  For  this  purpose  mustard  poultices  tm 
frequently  applied  externally  to  relieve  interim 
inflammatory  affections.  Ginger,  pepper,  onion1* 
garlic  and  turpentine,  are  also  employed  for  tht 
same  purpose.— Pereira,  Elements  of  Materia  Me' 
dica  and  Therapeutics,  p.  165  :  1849. 

Rublcan.  adj.     [Fr.j     See  extract. 

Rubicon  colour   of  a  horse  is  one  that  is  bay 
sorrel,  or  black,  with  a  light,  grey,  or  white  upon 
the  flanks,  but  so  that  this  grey  or  white  is  not  pre- 
dominant there. — Farrier's  Dictionary. 
Rubicund,  adj.     [Fr.  rubiconde;  Lat.rubi- 
cundusJ]     Inclining  to  redness. 

Falstaff  alludes  to  Pistol's  rubicund  nose.— Douce, 
Illustrations  of  Shakspeare,  i.  58. 
Rubicundity.  s.     Disposition  to  redness. 
Rubied,  adj.     Red  as  a  ruby. 
The  rubied  cherry. 

Shalespear,  Pericles,  v.  Uowet. 
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Thrice  upon  thy  finger's  tip, 
Thrice  upou  thy  rubied  lip.         Milton,  Comus,  914. 

Rubied  nectar  flows 
In  pearl,  in  diamond,  and  in  massy  gold. 

Id.,  Paratlise  Lost,  v.  633. 
ubiflc.  adj.     Making  red.     Hare. 

While  the  several  species  of  rays,  as  the  rubifick, 
are  by  refraction  separated  one  from  another,  they 
retain  those  motions  proper  to  each.— Grew,  Cos- 
mologia  Sacra. 
unification.  *.     Act  of  making  red. 

Dealbation,  rubiflcation,  and  fixation.— Howell, 
Letters,  ii.  42. 

abiform.  adj.      Having  the  character  of, 

approaching  to,  redness.    (Etymologically, 

,'  this  term  is  objectionable ;  the  Latin  for 

red  being  either  ruber  or  rubeus ;  besides 

this,  -formis  =  having  the  form  of  anything, 

properly  attaches    to    substantives    only. 

i  What    the  combination    really   ought    to 

mean  is  bramble-like,  from  rubus  =  bramble.) 

Of  those  rays,  which  pass  close  by  the  snow,  the 

rubiform  will  be  the  least  refracted ;  and  so  come 

to  the  eye  in  the  directest  lines.— Sir  I.  Newton,  On 

Opticks. 

ubify.  v.  a.     Make  red. 

This  topically  applied,  becomes  a  phaenigmus  or 
rubifying  medicine,  and  of  such  fiery  parts  as  to 
conceive  fire  of  themselves,  and  burn  a  house. — Sir 
T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 
ubious.  adj.    [Lat.  rubeus."]     Ruddy ;  red. 
Hare. 

Diana's  lip 
Is  not  more  smooth  and  rubious. 

Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  i.  4. 

ubric.  s.  [Fr.  rubrique ;  Lat.  rubrica.] 
Directions  printed  in  books  of  law  and  in 
prayer  books ;  so  termed,  because  they 
were  originally  distinguished  by  being  in 
red  ink. 

No  date  prefix'd, 
Directs  me  in  the  starry  rubrick  set. 

Hilton,  Paradise  Regained,  iy.  392. 
They  had  their  particular  prayers  according  to 
the  several  days  and  months;  and  their  tables  or 
rubricks  to  instruct  them.— Bishop  Stilling  fleet. 

The  rubrick  and  the  rules  relating  to  the  liturjry 
are  established  by  royal  authority,  as  well  as  the 
liturgy  itself.— Nelson. 
ubric.  adj.    Red. 

The  light  and  rays,  which  appear  red,  or  rather 
make  objects  appear  so,  I  call  rubrick  or  redmaking. 
— Sir  I.  Newton. 

What  though  my  name  stood   rubrick  on  the 
walls  ?  Pope,  Epistle  to  Arbuthnut. 

ubric.  v.  a.     Adorn  with  red. 
ubric-wlse.  adv.    After  the  manner  of  a 
rubric. 

That  it  has  been  taken  from  such  a  copy,  appears 
from  the  lessons  marked  in  the  margin  rubric-wine. 
—Baker,  Upon  Learning.    (Ord  MS.) 
ubrical.  adj. 
Red. 

A  man  would  think  you  had  eaten  over-liberally 
of  Esau's  red  porridge,  and  from  thence  dream  con- 
tinually of  blushing;  ...  that  you  thus  persecute 
ingenuous  men  all  over  your  book  with  this  one 
overtired  rubrical  conceit  still  of  blushing.— Milton, 
A  nimadversions  upon  a  Defence  of  the  Humble  Re- 
motistrance. 
Placed  in  rubrics. 

As  the  singing-psalms  were  never  a  part  of  our 
liturgy,  no  rubrical  directions  are  anywhere  given 
for  the  manner  of  performing  them.—?.  Warton, 
History  of  English  Poetry,  iii.  199. 

ubricate.  v.  a.    Distinguish  or  mark  with 

red. 

Curroon  rubricates  this  in  the  kalendar  of  his 
greatest  deliverances.— Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of 
some  Years'  Travels  into  Africa  and  tlie  Great 
Asia,  p.  85. 

ubricate.  part.  adj.     Marked  with  red. 

Other  festivals  I  enquire  not  after,  that  stand  ru- 
bricate in  old  kalendars.— Sir  H.  Spelman. 
•uby.  s. 

Precious  stone  so  called.  See  the  extract 
from  Ure. 

Up,  up,  fair  bride !  and  call 
Thy  stars  from  out  their  several  boxes,  take 
Thy  rubies,  pearls,  and  diamonds  forth,  and  make 
Thyself  a  constellation  of  them  all.  Donne. 

Kich   crowns   were   on   their   royal   scutcheons 

placed, 

With  sapphires,  diamonds,  and  with  rubies  graced. 
Dryden,  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  244 

The  sapphire,  ruby,  oriental  amethyst,  oriental 
emerald,  and  oriental  topaz,  are  gems  next  in  value 
aud  hardness  to  diamond ;  and  they  all  consist  of 
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nearly  pure  alumina,  or  clay,  with  a  minute  portion 
of  iron  as  the  colouring  matter.  . . .  Spinelle  ruby 
[is]  called  Dodecahedron  corundum  by  some  mine- 
ralogists, and  Balas  ruby  by  lapidaries.—  lire,  Dic- 
tionary of  A  rts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

2.  Redness. 

Tou  can  behold  such  sights, 
And  keep  the  natural  ruby  of  your  cheeks, 
When  mine  is  blanch'd  with  fear. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

3.  Anything  red. 

Desire  of  wine 

Thou  could'st  repress,  nor  did  the  dancing  ruby 
Sparkling,  out-pour'd,  the  flavour,  or  the  smell, 
Or  taste,  that  cheers  the  hearts  of  gods  and  men, 
Allure  thee  from  the  cool  crystalline  stream. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  542. 

4.  Blain  ;  blotch ;  carbuncle. 

He's  said  to  have  a  rich  face  and  rubies  about  his 
nose. — Captain  Jones. 

Ruby.  adj.     Having  a  red  colour. 

Wounds,  like  dumb  mouths,  do  ope  their  ruby 
lips.  Shakespear,  Julius  Caesar,  iii.  1. 

Ruby.  v.  a.     Make  red.    Rare. 

With  sanguine  drops  the  walls  are  rubied  round. 
Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  xx.  426. 

Ruck.    v.   n.     [A.S.   vriganJ]      Cower;   sit 
close ;  lie  close. 

On  the  house  did  rucke 

A  cursed  owle,  the  messenger  of  ill  successe  and 
lucke.  Guiding,  Translation  of  Ovid's 

Metamorphoses:  1667. 
On  the  turrets  the  skrich-howle  . . . 
Doth  ruck. 

Stanyhurst,  Translation  of  Virgil :  1582. 
The  raven  rook'd  her  on  the  chimney's  top. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  \.  6. 
Ruck.  *. 

1.  Part  of  silk  or  linen  folded  over,  or  cover- 
ing some  other  part,  when  the  whole  should 
lie  smooth  or  even ;  crease. 

2.  Heap  of  stones. 

3.  Fag-end. 

With  George  I.  manners  seem  to  fall  to  pieces,  and 
society  to  become  some  shapeless  community  of 
hogs.  You  have  a  Beauclerk  and  a  Langton,  it  is 
true,  who  could  love  their  Johnson  for  his  brains 
and  his  character;  and  you  have  a  strange  and 
polished  Horace  Walpole.  But  in  the  ruck,  in 
society  as  a  whole,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  par- 
ticle of  capacity  for  rational  pleasure — no  simpli- 
city, no  shadow  of  grace.— Saturday  Review,  August 
22,  p.  265. 

Rud.  adj.    Red  ;  ruddy ;  rosy :    (in  the  ex- 
tract as  the  first  element  in  a  compound). 

Sweet  blushes  stain'd  her  rud-red  cheeke, 
Her  eyen  were  black  as  sloe. 

Sir  Gawaine,  Percy's  Relieves  of 

Ancient  Poetry,  iii.  1,  2. 
Rud.  s. 

1.  Redness ;  blush. 

Fast,  with  a  redd  rudd, 
To  her  chamber  can  shee  flee. 

Boy  and  Mantle,  Percy's  Reliques  of 
Ancient  Poetry,  iii.  1, 1. 

2.  Ruddle ;  red  ochre,  used  to  mark  sheep. 
Rud.  v.  a.     Make  red.    Mare. 

Her  cheeks,   like  apples,    which   the  sun   had 
rudded.  Spenser. 

Rudd.  s.    Native  fish  so  called. 

Men,  that  know  their  difference,  call  them  ruds : 
they  differ  from  the  true  roach,  as  much  as  a  her- 
ring from  a  pilchard.—/.  Walton,  Complete  Angler. 
Rudder,  s.     [German,  ruder.'] 

1.  Instrument  at   the  stern  of  a  vessel,  by 
which  its  course  is  governed. 

My  heart  was  to  thy  rudder  tied  by  the  string, 
And  thou  should'st  tow  me  after. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  9. 
Those,  that  attribute  unto  the  faculty  any  first  or 
sole  power,  hath  therein  no  other  understanding, 
than  such  a  one  hath,  who,  looking  into  the  stern  of 
a  ship,  and  finding  it  guided  by  the  helm  and  rudder. 
doth  ascribe  some  absolute  virtue  to  the  piece  of 
wood,  without  all  consideration  of  the  hand  that 
guides  it.— Sir  W.  Raltigh,  History  of  the  World. 

Thou  held'st  the  rudder  with  a  steady  hand 
Till  safely  011  the  shore  the  bark  did  land. 

Dryden. 

Fishes  first  to  shipping  did  impart ; 
Their  tail  the  rudder,  and  their  head  the  prow. 

Id.,  Annus  Mirabilis,  civ. 
As  the  first  element  in  a  compound. 

They  loosed  the  rudder  bands,  and  hoised  up  the 
main-sail,  and  made  toward  shore. — Acts,  xxvii.  40. 

2.  Anything    that    guides    or    governs    the 
course. 

For  rhyme  the  rudder  is  of  verses, 
With  which  like  ships  they  steer  their  courses. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  1, 463. 
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Ruddiness.  *.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Ruddy;  quality  of  approaching  to  red- 
ness. 

The  ruddiness  upon  her  lip  is  wet ; 
You'll  mar  it  if  you  kiss  it. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  v.  3. 
If  the  flesh  lose  its  ruddiness,  and  look  pale  and 
withered,  you  may  suspect  it  corrupting. —  Wiseman, 
Surgery. 

Ruddle,  s.     Red  earth. 

Ruddle  owes  its  colour  to  an  admixture  of  iron  ; 
and  as  that  is  in  greater  or  less  proportion,  it  is  of 
a  greater  or  less  specifick  gravity,  consistence,  or 
hardness. —  Woodward. 
Ruddle,  s.     Riddle. 

The  holes  of  the  sieve,  ruddle,  or  try.— Holland, 
Translation  of  Plutarch,  p.  86.  (Trench.) 

Ruddleman.  .*.  One  who  is  employed  in 
digging  ruddle  or  red  earth. 

Besmeared  like  a  ruddleman,  a  gypspy,  or  a 
chimney-sweeper.  —  Burton,  Anatomy  uf  Melan- 
choly, p.  470. 

Ruddock,  s.  [A.S.  rudduc."]     Red-breast. 

The  merry  larke  her  mattins  sings  aloft ; 
The  ouzle  shrills ;  the  ruddock  warbles  sort. 

Spenser,  E/jitiialamium. 

Of  singing  birds,  they  have  linnets  and  rwidocks. 
— Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

With  regard  to  [the  word  hirddick  for  ruddick  or 
ruddock"]  I  may  mention  that  it  was  by  being  aware 
of  the  rule  touching  the  transposed  r,  that  I  was 
enabled  to  recognise  it.  I  knew  that  ruddock  (lite- 
rally 'little  red  one')  was  a  common  name  with  the 
older  pcets  for  the  red-breast,  and  being  anxious  to 
know  whether  it  was  used  in  this  county  (Somerset- 
shire), went  to  a  man  working  in  a  field,  and  asked 
him  whether  they  ever  called  the  robin  the  ruddock. 
'  Noa  zir,'  said  the  man,  '  we  dwoant  call  'un  that, 
we  calls  'un  the  rabbin  hirddick,'  which,  of  course,  I 
at  once  recognised  as  the  Somersetshire  form  of  the 
word. — T.  S.  Baynes,  The  Somersetshire  Dialect,  §  i. 
Ruddy,  adj. 

1.  Approaching  to  redness;  pale  red. 

We  may  see  the  old  man  in  the  morning, 
Lusty  as  health,  come  ruddy  to  the  field, 
And  there  pursue  the  chase,  as  if  he  meant 
To  o'ertake  time,  and  bring  back  youth  again. 

Otway,  The  Orphan,  i.  1. 
New  leaves  on  every  bough  were  seen ; 
Some  ruddy  colour'd,  some  of  lighter  green. 

Dryden,  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  41. 
Ten  wildings  have  J  gathered  for  my  dear ; 
How  ruddy  line  your  lips  their  streaks  appear ! 

Id.,  A  maryllis,  20. 
Ceres,  in  her  prime, 
Seems  fertile,  and  with  ruddiest  freight  bedeckt. 

J.  Philips,  Cyder,  i.  243. 

If  physick,  or  issues,  will  keep  the  complexion 
from  inclining  to  coarse,  or  ruddy,  she  thinks  them 
well  employed. — Law. 

2.  Yellow. 

A  crown  of  ruddy  gold  inclosed  her  brow, 
Plain  without  pomp. 

Dryden,  The  'Flower  and  the  Leaf,  186. 
Rude.  adj.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  rudis.~\ 

1.  Untaught;  barbarous;  savage. 

Nor  is  there  any  nation  in  the  world,  now  ac- 
counted civil,  but  within  the  memory  of  books,  were 
utterly  rude  and  barbarous.— Bishop  Wilkins. 

2.  Rough ;    coarse    of   manners  ;    uncivil ; 
brutal. 

Ruffian,  let  go  that  rude  uncivil  touch ; 
Thou  friend  of  an  ill  fashion. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  v.  4. 

Vane's  bold  answers,  termed  rude  and  ruffian- 
like,  furthered  his  condemnation.— Sir  J.Hayward. 

You  can  with  single  look  inflame 
The  coldest  breast,  the  rudest  tame.  Waller. 

It  has  been  so  usual  to  write  prefaces,  that  a  man 
is  thought  rude  to  his  reader,  who  does  not  give  him 
some  account  beforehand. — Walsh. 

3.  Violent;  tumultuous;  boisterous;  turbu^ 
lent. 

The  clouds 
Justling  or  push'd  with  winds  rude  in  their  shock. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lout,  x.  107:5. 
The  water  appears  white  near  the  shore  and  a 
ship  ;  because  the  rude  agitation  breaks  it  into  foam. 
— Boyle. 

4.  Harsh ;  inclement. 

Spring  does  to  flow'ry  meadows  bring 
What  the  rude  winter  from  them  tore.  Waller. 

5.  Ignorant ;  raw  ;  untaught. 

Though  I  be  rude  in  speech,  yet  not  in  knowledge. 
— 2  Corinthians,  xi.  6. 

He  was  yet  but  rude  in  the  profession  of  arms, 
though  greedy  of  honour. — Sir  H.  Wotton,  Life  of 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

Such  tools  as  art  yet  rude 
Guiltless  of  fire,  had  form'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  391. 

6.  Rugged  ;  uneven ;  shapeless  ;  unformed. 
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In  their  so  rude  abode, 
Not  the  poore  swineherd  would  forget  the  gods. 

Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey. 
It  was  the  custom  to  worship  rude  and  unpolished 
stones.— Bishop  Stillingfleet. 

7.  Artless ;  inelegant. 

I  would  know  what  ancient  ground  of  authority 
he  hath  for  such  a  senseless  fable ;  and  if  he  have 
any  of  the  rude  Irish  books.— Spenser,  View  of  the 
State  of  Ireland. 

One  example  may  serve,  till  you  review  the  Mneis 
in  the  original,  unblemished  by  my  rude  translation. 
— Dryden. 

8.  Such  as  may  be  done  with  strength  with- 
out art. 

To  his  country  farm  the  fool  confined; 
Rude  work  well  suited  with  a  rustick  mind. 

Dryden,  Cymon  and  Iphigenia,  73. 

Rudely,  adv.    In  a  rude  manner. 

1.  Fiercely;  tumultuously. 

Whether  to  knock  against  the  gates  of  Rome, 
Or  rudely  visit  them  in  parts  remote, 
To  fright  them  ere  destroy. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iv.  5. 

2.  "Without     exactness  ;     without    nicety  ; 

coarsely. 

I  that  am  not  shaped  for  sportive  tricks, 
I  that  am  rudely  stampt,  and  want  love's  majesty 
To  strut  before  a  wanton  ambling  nymph. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  1. 1. 

3.  Unskilfully. 

My  muse,  though  rudely,  has  design'd 
Some  faint  resemblance  of  his  godjike  mind. 

Dryden,  Threnodia  Augustalis,  246. 

4.  Violently;  boisterously. 

With  his  truncheon  he  so  rudely  stroke 
Cymocles  twice,  that  twice  him  forced  his  foot  re- 
voke. Spenser. 
Rudeness,  s.    Attribute  suggested  by  It  ude. 

1.  Coarseness  of  manners  ;  incivility. 

This  rudeness  is  a  sauce  to  his  good  wit, 
Which  gives  men  stomach  to  digest  his  words 
With  better  appetite. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Casar,  i.  2. 

The  publick  will  in  triumphs  rudely  share, 
And  kings  the  rudeness  of  their  joy  must  bear. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe,  iii.  1. 

The  rudeness,  tyranny,  the  oppression,  and  ingra- 
titude of  the  late  favourites  towards  their  mistress, 
were  no  longer  to  be  borne. — Swift,  Miscellanies. 

The  rudeness,  ill-nature,  or  perverse  behaviour 
of  any  of  his  flock,  used  at  first  to  betray  him  into 
impatience ;  but  it  now  raises  no  other  passion  in 
him,  than  a  desire  of  being  upon  his  knees  in  prayer 
to  God  for  them. — Law. 

2.  Ignorance ;  unskilfulness. 

What  he  did  amiss  was  rather  through  rudeness 
and  want  of  judgment  than  any  malicious  meaning. 
— Sir  J.  Hayward. 

3.  Artlessness  ;  inelegance ;  coarseness. 

Let  be  thy  bitter  scorn, 
And  leave  the  rudeness  of  that  antique  age 
To  them,  that  lived  therein  in  state  forlorn. 

Spenser. 

4.  Violence ;  boisterousness. 

The  ram,  that  batters  down  the  wall, 
For  the  great  swing  and  rudeness  of  his  poise, 
They  place  before  his  hand  that  made  the  engine. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  3. 

5.  Storminess  ;  rigour. 

You  can  hardly  be  too  sparing  of  water  to  your 
housed  plants ;  the  not  observing  of  this,  destroys 
more  plants  than  all  the  rudenesses  of  the  season. — 
Evelyn,  Kalendar. 

Rudeature.  s.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  rudens  —  cable.] 
In  Architecture.  Figure  of  a  rope  or  staff, 
sometimes  plain  and  sometimes  carved, 
wherewith  the  flutings  of  columns  are  fre- 
quently filled  up. 

Rudesby.  s.  Uncivil  turbulent  fellow :  (con- 
demned as  a  low  word  ;  now  little  used). 

I  must  be  forced 

To  give  my  hand,  opposed  against  my  heart, 
Unto  a  mad-brain  rudesby,  full  of  spleen. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 
Out  of  my  sight,  rudesby  be  gone. 

Id.,  Twelfth  Night,  iv.  1. 

Rudiment,  s.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  rudimentum.'] 
1.  First    principles ;    first    elements    of    a 
science. 

Such  as  were  trained  up  in  the  rudiments,  and 
were  so  made  fit  to  be  by  baptism  received  into  the 
church,  the  fathers  usually  term  hearers. — Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

To  learn  the  order  of  my  fingering, 
I  must  begin  with  rudiments  of  art. 

Shakespear.  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  1. 
Thou  soon  shalt  quit 

Those  rudiments,  and  see  before  thine  eyes 
The  monarchies  of  th'  earth,  their  pomp,  and  state, 
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Sufficient  introduction  to  inform 
Thee,  of  thyself  so  apt  in  regal  arts. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iii.  244. 

Could  it  be  believed,  that  a  child  should  be  forced 
to  learn  the  rudiments  of  a  language,  which  he  is  j 
never  to  use,  and  neglect  the  writing  a  good  hand, : 
and  casting  accounts  ? — Locke. 

The  proposed  law,  they  said,  was  a  retrospective  , 
penal  law,  and  therefore  objectionable.  If  they  used 
this  argument  in  good  faith,  they  were  ignorant  of 
the  very  rudiments  of  the  science  of  legislation.— 
Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  xvi. 

2.  First  part  of  education. 

He  was  nurtured  where  he  was  born  in  his  first 
rudiments,  till  the  years  of  ten,  and  then  taught  the 
principles  of  niusick.— Sir  H.  Wotton,  Life  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham. 

3.  First,  inaccurate,  unshapen  beginning  or 
original  of  anything. 

Moss  is  but  the  rudiment  of  a  plant,  and  the 
mould  of  earth  or  bark.— Bacon,  Natural  and  Ex- 
perimental History. 

The  rudiments  of  nature  are  very  unlike  the 
grosser  appearances. — Glanville,  Scepsis  Scientifica. 
So  looks  our  monarch  on  this  early  fight, 

Th'  essay  and  rudiments  of  great  success, 
Which  all-maturing  time  must  bring  to  light ; 

While  he,  like  heaven,  does  each  day's  labour  bless. 


The  consequent  appendant  miseries  of  sin  are 
studiously  kept  from  the  sinner's  notice ;  his  eyi 
must  not  see  what  his  heart  will  certainly  rue.— 
South,  Sermons. 

They  encouraged  a  democratic  and  insubordinate 
tone,  which  eventually  produced  the  happiest  re- 
sults, by  keeping  alive,  at  a  critical  moment,  the 
spirit  of  liberty ;  but  which,  for  that  very  reason 
made  the  higher  ranks  rue  the  day.  when,  by  their 
ill-timed  and  selfish  parsimony,  they  roused  the 
wrath  of  so  powerful  and  implacable  a  class.  — 
Suckle,  History  of  Civilization  in  England,  vol.  ii, 
ch.  iii. 

Rue.  v.  n.     Have  compassion. 

Full  many  a  one  for  me  deepe  groan'd  and  sigh'd 
And  to  the  dore  of  death  for  sorrow  drew, 
Complayning  out  on  me  that  would  not  on  them 
reu\  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  vi.  6, 20. 

Rue.  .«.     [A.S.  hreowe.~]      Sorrow ;  repent- 
ance. 

Rue,  even  for  ruth,  here  shortly  shall  be  seen, 
In  the  remembrance  of  a  weeping  queen. 

Shakespear,  Ricfiard  11.  iii.  4. 
My  marriage  day  chased  joy  away; 

For  I  have  found  it  true, 
That  bed  which  did  all  joys  display 
Became  a  bed  of  rite. 

Braithivaite,  Shepherd's  Tales. 


Dryden,  Anvus  MirabiKg.  cxl.   Rueful.  a^    Mournful;   woeful;  sorrowful. 


Shall  that  man  pretend  to  religious  attainments, 
who  is  defective  and  short  in  moral  ?  which  are  but 
the  rudiments,  the  beginnings,  and  first  draught  of 
religion ;  as  religion  is  the  perl'ection,  refinement, 
and  sublimation  of  morality. — South,  Sermons. 

God  beholds  the  first  imperfect  rudiments  of  vir- 
tue in  the  soul,  and  keeps  a  watchful  eye  over  it, 
till  it  has  received  every  grace  it  is  capable  of.— Ad- 
dison,  Spectator. 

The  sappy  boughs 

Attire  themselves  with  blooms,  sweet  rudiments 
Of  future  harvest.  J.  Philips,  Cyder,  ii.  438. 

Rudiment,  v.  a.    Ground  j  settle  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  any  science.     Rare. 

It  is  the  right  discipline  of  knight-errantry,  to  be 
rudimented  in  losses  at  first,  and  to  have  the  tyro- 
cinium  somewhat  tart !— Gayton,  Festivous  Notes  on 
Don  Quixote,  p.  37. 
Rudimental.  adj.     Initial;  relating  to  first  Ruefulness 


principles. 

Your  first  rudimental  essays  in  spectatorship  were 
made  in  my  shop,  where  you  often  practised  for 
hours.—  Spectator. 
Rudimentary,  s.     Initial. 

It  might  be  expected  that  if  the  plan  of  structure 
in  a  particular  tribe  involves  the  non-development 
of  some  organ  which  is  possessed  by  neighbouring  : 
groups,  its  conformity  to  the  archetype  or  general  I 
model  should  be  manifested  in  the  presence  of  that 
organ  in  a  rudimentary  and  undeveloped  condition  ; 
and  this,  as  a  general  rule,  we  find  to  be  the  case. 
Thus,  we  find  some  rudiment  of  the  lung  in  most  \ 
fishes,  even  where  it  is  not  sufficiently  developed  to 
serve  as  an  '  air-bladder  '  in  regulating  the  specific 

fravity  of  the  body.    In  the  abdominal  muscles  of 
lammals,  again,  we  find  the  abdominal  sternum 
and  ribs  of   Saurian  reptiles  indicated  by  white 
fibrous  bands  ;  and  in  those  Mammals  which  do  not  j 
possess  a  clavicle,  that  bone  is  usually  represented  | 
by  a  ligament,  just  as  the  sty  lo-hyoid  ligament  in  ! 
Man  represents  a  portion  of  the  hyoidean  arch  which 
is  elsewhere  completely  ossified.    Such  rudimentary 
structures,  however,  often  display  themselves  only 
at  an  early  period  of  development,  and  are  subse- 
quently lost  sight  of.  —  Dr.  Carpenter,  Principles 
of  Physiology,    General  and  Comparative,  §  338  : 
1851. 
Rue.  s.     [Fr.  ;  Lat.  ruta  ;    Gr.  pvrt}  j    A.S. 


When  we  have  our  armour  buckled  on, 
The  venom'd  vengeance  ride  upon  our  swords, 
Spur  them  to  rueful  work,  rein  them  from  ruth. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  v.  3. 
Behold,  looke,  if  ever  you  saw  the  like  ruefull 
spectacle! — Bishop  Andrews,  Sermon  on  the  Pas- 
sion. 

Cocytus,  named  of  lamentation  loud, 
Heard  on  the  rueful  stream. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  579. 
He  sigh'd.  and  cast  a  rueful  eye ; 
Our  pity  kindles,  and  our  passions  die.         Dryden. 
Ruefully,  adv.  In  a  rueful  manner ;  mourn- 
fully ;  sorrowfully. 

Why  should  an  ape  run  away  from  a  snail,  and 
very  ruefully  and  frightfully  look  back,  as  being 
afraid?— Dr.  H.  More. 

s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Rue- 


"What savor  is  better, 
For  places  infected,  than  wormwood  and  rue  ? 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good 

Husbandry. 

Here  did  she  drop  a  tear  :  here,  in  this  place, 
I'll  set  a  bank  of  rue,  sour  herb  of  grace. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  iii.  4. 
The  weasel,  to  encounter  the  serpent,  arms  her- 
self with  eating  of  rue.—  Dr.  H.  More,  Antidote 
against  Atheism. 

Rue.  v.  a.     [A.S.  hreowian.~]     Grieve  for  ; 
regret  ;  lament. 

Thou  temptest  me  in  vain  ; 
To  tempt  the  thing  which  daily  yet  I  rue, 
And  the  old  cause  of  my  continued  pain, 
With  like  attempts  to  like  end  to  renew.     Spenser. 

You'll  rue  the  time, 
That  clogs  me  with  this  answer. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  6. 

France,  thou  shalt  rue  this  treason  with  thy  tears, 
If  Talbot  but  survive.    Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iii.  2. 

Oh  !  treacherous  was  that  breast,  to  whom  you 
Did  trust  our  counsels,  and  we  both  may  rue, 
Having  his  falsehood  found  too  late  ;  'twas  he 
That  made  me  cast  you  guilty,  and  you  me. 

Donne. 
Thy  will 
Chose  freely  what  jt  now  so  justly  rues. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  71. 


ful  ;  sorrowfulness  ;  mournfulness. 

For  he  was  false,  and  fraught  with  ficklenesse, 
And  learned  had  to  love  with  secret  lookes, 
And  well  could  daunce,  and  sing  with  ruefulnesse. 
Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Rueing.  s.     Lamentation. 

I  pray  God  this  sudden  riches  make  not 
long  repentance,  this  sudden  joy  a  long  rueing.— 
Sir  T.  Smith,  Oration  for  Queen  Elizabeth's  Mar- 
rying. 

Ruelle.  s.     [Fr.]      Circle ;   assembly  at  a 
private  house. 

The  poet,  who  flourished  in  the  scene,  is  con- 
demned in  the  ruelle. — Dryden,  Translation  oj 
the  ^Eneid,  preface. 

Ruff.   S. 

1 .  Part  of  the  name  of  an  old  game  at  cards. 

Whist . . .  was  anciently  connected  with  a  game 
called  'English  Ruff  and  Honours.'  or  'Slamm;' 
only  in  whist  the  four  deuces  were  left  out,  and  the 
game  nine.  In  the  former  four  cards  at  the  end  ol 
the  deal  were  turned  up,  and  he  that  had  the  ace  of 
trumps  ruffed,  i.e.  exchanged  bad  cards  in  his  hand 
for  those  four.  Reneging!  Can  ye?  Honours  are 
split,  &c.  are  terms  used  in  Riiffand  Honours;  and 
modern  whist  is  the  evident  issue  of  these  two 
games.  Those  cards  put  out  were  called  swabbers. 
— Fosbroke,  Encyclopaedia  of  Antiquities. 

2.  Trump  played  on  any  other  suit  at  whist. 

What  folly 'must  inspire  the  wretched  taste 
So  many  precious  trumps  on  ruffs  to  waste.  Whist. 
Double  ruff.     See  See- saw. 
Ruff.   v.  n.    Play  a  trump  card  on  any  other 
suit :    (to   over-ruff",   is   to   put  a  higher 
trump  on  a  suit  trumped  already  by  an 
adversary). 

But  should  your  luckless  hand  still  weaker  be, 
And  hold  but  one  poor  trump  of  low  degree, 
With  which  you  mark  but  little  chance  to  i 
To  play  it  out  may  oft  do  well  enough. 
Rufl.  S. 

1.  Puckered  linen  ornament,  formerly  worn 
about  the  neck. 

You  a  captain;  for  what?  for  tearing  a  poor 
whore's  ruff  in  a  bawdy  house  ?— Shakespear,  Henry 
IV.  Part  II.  ii.  4. 

We'll  revel  it 
With  ruffs,  and  cuffs,  and  fardingals. 

Id..  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  8. 
Like  an  uproar  in  the  town. 
Before  them  every  thing  went  down, 
Some  tore  a  ruff,  and  some  a  gown. 

Draijton,  Nymphidut. 

Some  very  few  of  the  best  and  most  curious  wives 
of  that  time,  observing  the  neatnesse  and  delicacy 
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of  the  Dutch  for  whitenesse  and  fine  wearing  of 
linen,  made  them  cambricke  ruffs, and  sent  them  to 
Mistris  Dinghen  to  starch,  and  after  awhile  they 
made  them  ruffes  of  lawn,  which  was  at  that  time  a 
stuff  most  strange,  and  wonderful],  and  thereupon 
rose  a  general  sooffe  or  by-word,  that  shortly  they 
would  make  ruff's  of  a  spider's  web;  and  then  they 
bewail  to  send  their  daughters  and  nearest  kinswo- 
men to  Mistris  Dinghen  to  learne  how  to  starche ; 
her  usuall  price  was  at  that  time,  foure  or  five 
pound,  to  teach  them  how  to  starch,  and  twenty 
shillings  how  to  seeth  starch.— Stowe. 

Sooner  may  a  gulling  weather  spy, 
By  drawing  forth  heaven's  scheme  tell  certainly, 
What  fashion'd  hats,  or  ruffs,  or  suits  next  year, 

'    Our  giddy-headed  antick  youth  will  wear.     Donne. 

'  The  ladies  freed  the  neck  from  those  yokes,  those 
linen  ruffs  in  which  the  simplicity  of  their  grand- 
mothers had  enclosed  it. — Addison,  Guardian. 

There  is  a  print  by  Vertne,  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
going  in  a  procession  to  Lord  Hunsdon.  This  pro- 

*  cession  is  led  by  Lady  Hunsdon,  who  no  doubt  was 

•  the  leader  likewise  of  the  fashion  ;  but  it  is  impos- 
sible, with  our  ideas  of  grace  and  comfort,  not  to 
commiserate  this  unfortunate  lady,  whose  standing- 
up  wire  ruff,  rising  above  her  head ;  whose  stays,  or 
bodice,  so  long  waisted  as  to  reach  to  her  knees,  and 
the  circumference  of  her  large  hoop  farthingale, 
which  seems  to  enclose  her  in  a  capacious  tub,  mark 
her  out  as  one  of  the  most  pitiable  martyrs  of  an- 
cient modes. — /.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of  Literature, 
Anecdotes  of  Fashion. 

Anything  collected  into  puckers  or  corru- 
gations. 

I  rear'd  this  flower, 
Soft  on  the  paper  rw^its  leaves  I  spread. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  405. 

State  of  roughness.     Obsolete. 
As  fields  set  all  their  bristles  up ;  in  such  a  ruff 
wert  thou. 

Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Iliad. 

Native  fish  of  the  genus  Caranx ;  pope. 

A  ruff  or  pope  is  much  like  the  pearch  for  shape, 
and  taken  to  be  better,  but  will  not  grow  bigger 
than  a  gudgeon ;  he  is  an  excellent  fish,  and  of  a 
pleasant  taste. — /.  Walton,  Complete  Angler. 

The  ruffe,  a  fresh-water  fish,  closely  allied  to  the 
perch,  but  with  a  single  dorsal  fin,  appears  to  have 
been  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  Cuvier  assigns 
the  credit  of  its  first  discovery  to  an  Englishman, 
whose  name  was  Cains, . . .  the  learned  Dr.  Oaius, 
well  known  for  his  various  zoological  writings. . . . 
He  found  it  in  the  river  Yare,  near  Norwich,  and 
called  it  aspredp,  a  translation  of  our  name  rtiffe 
(rough),  which  is  well  applied  to  it  on  account  of 
the  harsh  feel  of  its  denticulated  scales.  Cains  sent 
the  first  figure  of  this  fish  to  Gesner,  who  published 
it. — Yarrell,  History  of  British  Fishes. 

New  state. 

How  many  princes  that,  in  the  ruff  of  all  their 
glory,  have  been  taken  down  from  the  head  of  a 
conquerine  army  to  the  wheel  of  the  victor's  chariot ! 
— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Particular  kind  of  pigeon. 

Native  bird  so  called ;  Machetes  pugnax  : 

(the  female  is  a  Reeve). 

Of  partridge,  pheasant,  woodcock,  of  which  some 
May  yet  be  there  ;  and  godwit,  if  we  can, 
Knat,  rail,  and  ruff  too.  B.  Jonson,  Epigrams. 

The  ruff  differs  in  so  many  points  from  the  spe- 
cies included  in  the  genera  Tptanus,  Scolopax. 
and  Tringa,  that  the  generic  division  and  term 
Machetes,  in  reference  to  its  pugnacious  habits  pro- 
posed for  it  by  Baron  Cuvier  . . .  has  been  admitted 
by  many  systematic  writers. . . .  The  most  marked 
distinctions  of  this  species,  which  up  to  the  present 
time  is  the  only  one  of  the  genus  known,  are  the 
periodical  assumption  by  the  males  of  the  ruff  about 
the  neck,  which  has  led  to  the  English  name;  that 
scarcely  any  two  of  these  males  can  be  found  of  the 
same  colour,  which  is  very  unusual  in  wild  birds, 
while  tho  females  are  uniform  in  colour,  or  nearly 
so ;  that  the  males  are  polygamous,  and  about  one 
third  larger  than  the  females.  .  .  .  The  Reverend 
James  F.  Uimock  wrote  me  word  that  some  reeves 
(the  nnnie  applied  to  the  females)  still  breed  on 
Cawlish  Wash,  near  Spalding.— Yarrell,  History  of 
British  Birds. 

uff.  v.  a. 
Ruffle ;  disorder. 

The  fether  in  her  lofty  crest, 
Ruffed  of  Love,  gan  lowly  to  avale. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
The  bird  ruffing  his  fethers  wyde.  Ibid. 

Trump  any  other  suit  of  the  cards  at  whist. 
uffian.  s.  [Italian,  ruffiano ;  Fr.  ruffien  = 
a  bawd  ]  Brutal,  boisterous,  mischievous 
fellow;  cut-throat;  robber;  murderer. 

Have  you  a  ruffian  that  will  swear  ?  drink  P  dance  ? 
Revel  the  night?  rob?  murder? 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  4. 

Every  fiddler  sings  libels  openly  ;  and  each  man  is 

ready  to  challenge  the  freedom  of  David's  ruffians, 


RUFF 

'Our  tonsrnes  are  our  own,  who  shall  control  us?'— 
Bishop  Hall,  Fashions  of  the  World. 

The  boasted  ancestors  of  these  great  men, 
Whose  virtues  you  admire,  were  all  such  ruffians. 
The  dread  of  nations,  this  almighty  Borne, 
That  comprehends  in  her  wide  empire's  bounds 
All  under  heaven,  was  founded  on  a  rape. 

Addison,  Cato. 
Ruffian,  adj.     Brutal ;  savagely  boisterous. 

Should'st  thou  but  hear  I  were  licentious, 
And  that  this  body,  consecrate  to  thee, 
By  ruffian  lust  should  be  contaminate, 
Would'st  thou  not  spit  at  me  ? 

Shakes-pear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  ii.  2. 
Ruffian,    v.  n.    Rage ;  raise  tumults ;   play 
the  ruffian. 

A  fuller  blast  ne'er  shook  our  battlements ; 
If  it  hath  ruffian'd  so  upon  the  sea. 
What  ribs  of  oak,  when  mountains  melt  upon  them 
Can  hold  the  mortise  ?        Shakespear,  Othello,  ii.  1. 

Ruffianlike.  adj.    Like  a  ruffian;  dissolute; 
licentious  ;  brutal. 

To  omit  his  ruffianlike  railing  and  whorish  scold- 
ing.— Fulke,  Answer  to  P.  Frarine,  p.  54 :  1580. 

Sir  Ralph  Vane's  bold  answers,  termed  rude  and 
ruffianlike,  falling  in  to  ears  apt  to  take  offence,  fur- 
thered his  condemnation. — Sir  J.  Hayward. 

Ruffianly,  adj.     Ruffianlike. 

Misconstrue  me  not  as  one  that  affects  to  be  a 

patron  of  ruffianly  and  dissolute  fashions. — Bishop 

Hall,  Remains,  p.  241. 
Ruffle,  v.  a. 

1.  Disorder;    put  out  of  form;   make  less 
smooth. 

Naughty  lady, 

These  hairs,  which  thou  dost  ravish  from  my  chin, 
Will  quicken  and  accuse  thee;  I'm  your  host; 
With  robber's  hands,  my  hospitable  favour 
You  should  not  ruffle  thus. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  7. 

Not  one  flower  of  their  crowns  was  blasted;  no, 
not  one  hair  of  their  heads  ruffled. — Proceedings 
against  Garnet,  Hh.  4,  b. :  1606. 

In  changeable  taffeties,  differing  colours  emerge 
and  vanish  upon  the  ruffling  of  the  same  piece  of 
silk. — Boyle. 

2.  Discompose ;  disturb ;  put  out  of  temper. 

Were  I  Brutus, 

And  Brutus  Antony,  there  were  an  Antony 
Would  ruffle  up  your  spirits,  and  put  a  tongue 
In  every  wound  of  Csesar,  that  should  move 
The  stones  of  Rome  to  rise  and  mutiny. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Ceesar,  iii.  2. 

We  are  transported  by  passions,  and  our  minds 

ruffled  by  the  disorders  of  the  body ;  nor  yet  can  we 

tell,  how  the  soul  should  be  affected  by  such  kind 

of  agitations. — Olanville. 

3.  Put  out  of  order  ;  surprise. 

The  knight  had  wheel'd  about 
To  breathe  himself,  and  next  found  out 
The  advantage  of  the  ground,  where  best 
He  might  the  ruffled  foe  infest. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  3,  697. 

4.  Throw  disorderly  together. 

Within  a  thicket  I  reposed,  when  round 
I  ruffled  up  fall'n  leaves  in  heap,  and  found, 
Let  fall  from  heaven,  a  sleep  in  terminate. 

Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey. 

5.  Contract  into  plaits. 

The  deceased  to  be  furnished  as  follows:— A 
strong  elm  coffin,  covered  with  superfine  black,  and 
furnished  with  two  rows,  all  round, close-drove,  best 
japanned  nails,  and  adorned  with  ornamental  drops, 
a  handsome  plate  of  inscription,  anuel  above,  and 
flower  beneath,  and  four  pair  of  handsome  handles, 
with  wrought  gripes ;  the  coffin  to  be  well  pitched, 
lined,  and  ruffled  with  fine  crape ;  a  handsome 
crape  shroud,  cap,  and  pillow.— C.  Lamb,  On  Burial 
Societies. 

Ruffle,  v.  n. 

I.  Grow  rough  or  turbulent. 

The  night  comes  on,  and  the  high  winds 
Do  sorely  ruffle ;  for  many  miles  about 
There's  scarce  a  bush. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  4. 
•2.  Be  in  loose  motion  ;  nutter. 

The  fiery  courser,  when  he  hears  from  far 
The  sprightly  trumpets  and  the  shouts  of  war  . . . 
On  his  right  shoulder  his  thick  mane  reclined, 
Muffles  at  speed,  and  dances  in  the  wind. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iii.  130. 

Whiles  his  heart  is  taken  up  with  these  thoughts, 

who  should  come  ruffling  by  him  but  the  new  raised 

favorite  of  king  Ahasuerus.— Bishop  Hall,  Hainan 

Disrespected.    (Ord  MS.) 

3.  Be  rough  ;  jar ;  be  in  contention. 
A  valiant  son-in-law  thou  shalt  enjoy ; 
One  fit  to  bandy  with  thy  lawless  sons, 
To  ruffle  in  the  commonwealth  of  Rome. 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  i.  2. 

One  spendeth  his  patrimony  upon  pounces  and 

cuts ;  another  bcstowetb.  more  on  a  dancing  shirt 

than  might  suffice  him  to  buy  holiest  and  comely 
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i.  RUGGED 

apparel  for  his  whole  body.  Some  hang  their  reve- 
nues about  their  nocks,  ruffling  in  their  ruffs;  and 
many  one  jeopardeth  his  best  joint  to  maintain  him- 
self in  sumptuous  rayment.  —  Book  of  Homilies, 
Against  Excess  of  Apparel. 

They  would  ruffle  with  jurors,  and  inforce  them 
to  find  as  they  would  direct.—  Bacon,  History  of  the 
Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

He  must  have  his  gay  courtier,  like  myself,  to 
ruffle  it  in  the  presence-chamber,  and  to  lay  hand  on 
hilt  when  any  " 


iks  in  disparagement  of  my  lord's 
'.  Scott,  Kenttworth,  ch.  v. 


honour. — Sir 
Ruffle,  s. 
1.  Plaited  linen  used  as  an  ornament. 

The  tucker  is  a  slip  of  fine  linen,  run  in  a  small 
ruffle  round  the  uppermost  verge  of  the  women's 
stays.— A  ddison. 
Such  dainties  to  them  too  their  health  it  might 

hurt; 

'Tis  like  sending  them  ruffles  when  wanting  a  shirt. 
Goldsmith,  Haunch  of  Venison. 
•2.  Disturbance  ;  contention  ;  tumult. 

A  blusterer,  that  the  ruffle  knew 
Of  court,  of  city.       Shakespear,  Lover's  Complaint. 
Conceive  the  mind's  perception  of  some  object, 
and  the  consequent  ruffle  or  commotion  of  the  blood. 
—  Watts. 

3.  Kind  of  flourish  upon  a  drum ;   military 

token  of  respect. 
Ruffled,  part.  ad;'.     Disordered  ;  rough. 

As  she  first  began  to  rise, 

She  smooth'd  the  ruffled  seas,  and  clear'd  the  skies. 

Dryden. 

A  small  skirt  of  fine  ruffled  linen,  running  along 
the  upper  part  of  the  stays  before,  is  called  the 
m  odesty-  piece.— A  ddison. 

Bear  me,  some  god  !  oh  quickly  bear  me  hence 
To  wholesome  solitude,  the  nurse  of  sense, 
Where  contemplation  prunes  her  ruffled  wings, 
And  the  free  soul  looks  down  to  pity  kings. 

Pope,  Satires  of  Donne,  sat.  iv. 
Ruffler.  s.     Bully. 

The  ranke  rable  of  Romysh  rufflelers.—Bale,  Yet 
a  Course  at  the  Romyshe  Foxe,  fol.  56. 
Ruffling,  verbal  abs.     Commotion  ;  disturb- 
ance. 

With  great  trouble  and  business,  with  great  stir 
and  ruffling.— Barret,  Alvearie,  in  voce  Trouble: 
1580. 

Ruffling:,  part.  adj.     Growing  turbulent. 

As  we  find  the  ruffling  winds  to  be  commonly  in 
cemeteries,  and  about  churches;  so  the  eagerest  and 
most  sanguinary  wars  are  about  religion. — Howell, 
Letters,  iv.  29. 

The  rising  winds  a  ruffling  gale  afford.      Dryden. 

'Then,'  said  Varney,  —  'he  must  have  his  law- 
yers ;  deep  subtle  pioneers. .  . .  And  he  must  have 
physicians  who  can  spice  a  cup  or  a  caudle.  And  he 
must  have  his  cabalists,  like  Dee  and  Allan,  for  con- 
juring up  the  devil.  And  he  must  have  ruffling 
swordsmen. . . .  And  above  all,  without  prejudice  to 
others,  he  must  have  such  godly,  innocent,  puritanic 
souls  as  thou,  honest  Anthony,  who  defy  Satan,  and 
do  his  work  at  the  same  time.— Sir  W.  Scott,  Kenil- 
worth,  ch.  v. 

|  Rufterhood.  *.     In  Falconry.     Hood   to  be 

worn  by  a  hawk  when  she  is  first  drawn. 
Rug-,  s.     [German,  rocA  =  coat.] 

1.  Coarse,  nappy,  woollen  cloth. 

January  must  be  expressed  with  a  horrid  and 
fearful  aspect,  clad  in  Irish  rug  or  coarse  frieze. — 
Peacham,  On  Drawing. 

2.  Coarse,   nappy   coverlet  used  for   mean 
beds. 

She  covered  him  with  a  mantle,  [in  the  margin, 
rug  or  blanket.] — Judges,  iv.  18. 

A  rug  was  o'er  his  shoulders  thrown  ; 
A  rug  •,  for  night-gown  he  had  none. 

Swift,  Miscellanies. 

3.  Rough  woolly  dog.     Obsolete. 

Mungrels,  spaniels,  curs, 

Shouglies,  water  rugs,  and  demy  wolves  are  cleped 
All  by  the  name  of  dogs. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  1. 

Rug-gowned,  adj.      Wearing  a  coarse   or 
rough  gown. 

I  had  rather  meet 

An  enemy  in  the  field,  than  stand  thus  nodding, 
Like  to  a  rug-gown'd  watchman. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Prophetess. 

Rug-beaded,  adj.     Shock -headed. 

Now  for  our  Irish  wars  ; 

We  must  supplant  those  rough,  rug-headed  kerns, 
Which  live  like  venom,  where  no  venom  else, 
But  only  they,  hath  privilege  to  live. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  ii.  1.    (Ord  MS.) 
Rugged,  adj. 
1.  Rough  ;  full  of  unevenness  and  asperity. 

Nature,  like  a  weak  and  weary  traveller, 
Tired  with  a  tedious  and  rugged  way. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Of  Old  Age. 
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Since  the  earth  revolves  not  upon  a  material  and 
rugged,  but  a  geometrical  plane,  their  proportions 
may  be  varied  in  innumerable  degrees. — Bentley. 

2.  Not  neat ;  not  regular ;  uneven. 

His  hair  is  sticking ; 
His  well-proportion'd  beard  made  rough  and 

rugged, 
Like  to  the  summer's  corn  by  tempest  lodged. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iii.  2. 

8.  Savage  of  temper ;  brutal ;  rough. 

The  greatest  favours  to  such  an  one  neither  soften 
nor  win  upon  him;  neither  melt  nor  endear  him, 
but  leave  him  as  hard,  rugged,  and  unconcerned  as 
ever.— South,  Sermons. 

4.  Stormy  ;   rude ;    tumultuous  ;   turbulent ; 
tempestuous. 

Now  bind  my  brows  with  iron,  and  approach 
The  rugged 'st  hour  that  time  and  spite  dare  bring, 
To  frown  upon  th"  enraged  Northumberland. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  i.  1. 

5.  Rough  or  harsh  to  the  ear. 

Wit  will  shine 
Through  the  harsh  cadence  of  a  rugged  line. 

Dryden. 

A  monosyllable  line  turns  verse  to  prose,  and  even 
that  prose  is  rugged  and  unharmonious.— Id.,Trans- 
lation  of  the  JEneid,  dedication. 

6.  Sour;  surly;  discomposed. 

Sleek  o'er  your  rugged  looks, 
Be  bright  and  jovial  'mong  your  guests  to-night. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  2. 

7.  Violent ;  rude  ;  boisterous. 

Fierce  Talgol,  gathering  might, 
With  rugged  truncheon  charged  the  knight. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  2,  785. 
S    Rough ;  shaggy. 

The  rugged  Russian  bear. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 
Through  forests  wild, 
To  chase  the  lion,  boar,  or  rugged  bear.       Fairfax. 

adv.    In  a  rugged  manner. 
Of  all  mankind,  methinks,  Mr.  Keil  uses  you  the 
most  ruggedly.— Bishop  Nicholson  to  Wotton,  Epis- 
tolary Correspondence,  i.  108. 

Ruggedness.  s.     Attribute    suggested   by 
Rugged. 

1.  State  or  quality  of  being  rugged. 

He  finds,  instead  of  soft  lawns  and  shady  thickets, 
nothing  more  than  uncultivated  ruggedness. — John- 
son, Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland. 

2.  Roughness ;  asperity. 

Hardness  and  ruggedness  is  unpleasant  to  the 
touch.— Bacon. 

Syrups  immediately  abate  and  demulce  the 
hoarseness  and  violence  of  a  cough,  by  mollifying 
the  ruggedness  of  the  intern  tunick  of  the  gullet.— 
Harvey. 

This  softness  of  the  foot,  which  yields  and  fits 
itself  to  the  ruggedness  wad  unevenness  of  the  roads, 
does  render  it  less  capable  of  being  worn. — Kay, 
Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the  Works  of  the 
Creation. 

3.  Roughness  ;   rudeness  ;   coarseness  of  be- 
haviour. 

They  of  that  soft  sex,  with  whom  I  have  con- 
versed", have  accused  me  of  too  great  severity  and 
ruggedness  towards  them.  —  Mayne,  Answer  to 
Cheynel,  p.  27 :  1617. 

I  bad  no  inclination  to  a  wife  who  had  the  rug- 
gedness of  a  man  without  his  force,  and  the  igno- 
rance of  a  woman  without  her  softness.— Johnson, 
Rambler,  no.  115, 

The  northern  Europe,  until  some  parts  of  it  were 
subdued  by  the  progress  of  the  Roman  arms,  re- 
mained almost  equally  covered  with  the  ruggedness 
of  primitive  barbarism.—  Burke,  Abridgement  of 
English  History,  b.  L  ch.  i. 
Rugin.  5.  Nappy  cloth. 

The  lips  grew  so  painful,  that  she  could  not  endure 
the  wiping  the  ichor  from  it  with  a  soft  rugin  with 
her  own  hand. — Wiseman,  Surgery. 
Rugine.  *.  [Fr.]     Chirurgeon's  rasp. 

If  new  flesh  should  not  generate,  bore  little  ori- 
fices into  the  bone,  or  rasp  it  with  the  rugine.— 
Sharp. 

Rugose,    adj.      [Lat.    rugosus."]       Full     of 
wrinkles. 

It  is  a  relaxation  of  the  sphincter  to  such  a  de» 
gree,  that  the  internal  rugose  coat  of  the  intestine 
turneth  out,  and  beareth  down. —  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Rugosity.  *.     State  of  being  wrinkled. 

Weaknesses  . . .  whether  they  be  outward,  as  stiff- 
ness, contraction,  rugosity;  or  inward,  as  aches, 
pains,  numbness,   palsies,   cramps,   tremblings.  — 
Smith,  Portrait  of  Old  Age,  p.  63 :  1666. 
Rugous,  adj.     Wrinkled. 

In  the  rhinoceros  the  trachea  has  thirty-one  rings : 
they  are  close-set,  cleft  behind,  the  ends  meeting : 
the  lining  membrane  is  longitudinally  rugous,  as  is 
that  of  the  bronchial  ramifications  for  some  way 
«»to  the  lung.— Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vetebrates. 
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Ruin.  s.  [Fr.  ruine  ;  Lat.  ruina.'] 

1.  Fall  or  destruction  of  cities  or  edifices. 

Loud  rung  the  ruin,  and  with  boistrous  fear, 
Straight  revell'd  in  the  queen's  amazed  ear. 

Beaumont,  Psyche. 

2.  Remains  of  building  demolished. 

The  Veian  and  the  Gabian  towers  shall  fall, 
And  one  promiscuous  ruin  cover  all ; 
Nor,  after  length  of  years,  a  stone  betray 
The  place  where  once  the  very  ruins  lay.    Addison. 

Judah  shall  fall,  oppress'd  by  grief  and  shame, 
And  men  shall  from  her  ruins  know  her  fame. 

Prior,  Solomon,  iii.  763. 

Such  a  fool  was  never  found. 
Who  pull'd  a  palace  to  the  ground, 
Only  to  have  the  ruins  made 
Materials  for  a  house  decay'd.  Swift. 

Our  country  could  boast  of  one  truly  great  man, 
Christopher  Wren  ;  and  the  fire  which  laid  London 
in  ruins  had  given  him  an  opportunity,  unprece- 
dented in  modern  history,  of  displaying  his  powers. 
— Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  iii. 

3.  Destruction  ;  loss  of  happiness  or  fortune ; 
overthrow. 

He  parted  frowning  from  me,  as  if  ruin 
Leapt  from  his  eyes. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

Those  whom  God  to  ruin  has  design'd, 
He  fits  for  fate,  and  first  destroys  their  mind. 

Dryden. 

He  [James  II.]  put  forth  a  manifesto,  telling  his 
people  that  it  had  been  his  constant  care  to  govern 
them  with  justice  and  moderation,  and  that  they 
had  been  cheated  into  ruin  by  imaginary  grievances. 
— Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  x. 

4.  Mischief;  bane. 

The  errors  of  young  men  are  the  ruin  of  business. 
— Bacon. 
Havock,  and  spoil,  and  ruin  are  my  gain. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  1009. 

Ruin.  v.  a.  [Fr.  miner.] 

1.  Subvert;  demolish. 

A  nation  loving  gold  must  rule  this  place, 
Our  temples  ruin,  and  our  rites  deface. 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperour,  i.  2. 

2.  Destroy ;  deprive  of  felicity  or  fortune. 

By  thee  raised,  I  ruin  all  my  foes. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  258. 
Dispose  all  honours  of  the  sword  and  gown, 
Grace  with  a  nod,  and  ruin  with  a  frown. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  x.  118. 
A  confident  dependence  ill-grounded  creates  such 
a  negligence  as  will  certainly  ruin  us  in  the  end.  — 
Archbishop  Wake. 

3.  Impoverish. 

She  would  ruin  me  in  silks,  were  not  the  quantity 
that  goes  to  a  large  pincushion  sufficient  to  make 
her  a  gown  and  petticoat.— Addison,  Spectator. 
Ruin.  v.  11. 

1 .  Fall  in  ruins. 

Hell  heard  the  unsufferable  noise,  hell  saw 
Heaven  ruining  from  heav'n,  and  would  have  fled 
Affrighted,  but  strict  fate  had  fix'd  too  deep 
Her  dark  foundations,  and  too  fast  had  bound. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  867. 

2.  Run  to  ruin  ;  dilapidate. 

Though  he  his  house  of  polisb'd  marble  build, 
Yet  shall  it  ruin  like  the  moth  b  frail  cell, 
Or  sheds  of  reeds,  which  summer's  heat  repel. 

Sandys. 

3.  Be  brought  to  poverty  or  misery. 

If  we  are  idle,  and  disturb  the  industrious  in 
their  business,  we  shall  ruin  the  faster.— Locke. 
Ruinate,  v.  a, 
|  1.  Subvert ;  demolish.    Rare,  or  obsolete. 

I  will  not  ruinate  my  father's  house, 
Who  gave  his  blood  to  lime  the  stones  together, 
And  set  up  Lancaster. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  v.  1. 
What  offence  of  such  impietie 
Hath  Priam  or  his  sonnes  done  thee?  that  with  so 

high  a  hate 
Thou  should'st  thus  ceaselessly  desire  to  raze  and 

ruinate 
So  well  a  builded  town  as  Troy  ?  Cltapman. 

2.  Bring  to  meanness,  or  misery  irrecover- 
able.   Rare,  or  obsolete. 

We'll  order  well  the  state, 
That  like  events  may  ne'er  it  ruinate. 

Sliakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  v.3. 

The  Romans  came  to  pull  down  kingdoms  ;  Philip 

and  Nabis  were  already  ruinated,  and  now  was  his 

turn  to  be  assailed.  —  Bacon,   Considerations   on 

War  with  Spain. 

So  shall  the  great  revenger  ruinate 
Him  and  his  issue  by  a  dreadful  fate.  Sandys. 

Ruination,  s.  Subversion ;  demolition ;  over- 
throw.    Hare,  or  obsolete. 

Roman  coins  were  over  covered  in  the  ground,  in 
the  sudden  ruination  of  towns  by  the  Saxons.— 
Camden,  Remains. 
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Ruiner.  *.     One  who,  that  which,  ruins. 

This  Ulysses,  old  Laertes'  sonne, 
That  dwells  in  Ithaca ;  and  name  hath  wonne 
Of  citie  miner.  Chapman 

They  have  been  the  most  certain  deformers  and 
miners  of  the  church.  —  Milton,  Animadversions 
upon  a  Defence  of  the  Humble  Remonstrance. 
Ruinous,  adj. 
1.  Fallen  to  ruin  ;  dilapidated;  demolished. 

It  is  less  dangerous,  when  divers  parts  of  a  tower 
are  decayed,  and  the  foundation  firm,  than  when  the 
foundation  is  ruinous. — Sir  J.  Hayward. 

•2.  Mischievous ;    pernicious ;    baneful ;  de- 
structive ;  causing  ruin. 

The  birds, 

After  a  night  of  storm  so  ruinous, 
Clear'd  up  their  choicest  notes  in  bush  and  spray 
To  gratulate  the  sweet  return  of  morn. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iv.  435 
Those  successes  are  more  glorious,  which  bring 
benefit  to  the  world,  than  such  ruinous  ones,  as  are 
dyed  in  human  blood. — Glanvitte. 

A  stop  might  be  put  to  that  ruinous  practice  of 
gaming. — Swift. 

Ruinously,  adv.    In  a  ruinous  manner. 
1.  Mischievously. 

By  the  serche  of  dyverse  most  ruynouslye  spoyled, 

broaken  up,  and  dyspersed  libraries.— Bale,  Preface 

to  Leland. 

•2.  Destructively. 

If  real  uneasinesses  may  be  admitted  to  be  as  de- 
terring as  imaginary  ones,  his  own  decree  will  retort 
the  most  ruinously  on  himself. — Dr.  H.  More,  Decay 
of  Uliristian  Piety. 

Rule.  *.    [Fr.  regie;  Lat.  regula;  A.S. rcgol.] 
I .  Government ;    empire  ;    sway  j    supreme 
command. 

A  wise  servant  shall  have  rule  over  a  son  that 
causeth  shame.— Proverbs,  xvii.  2. 

I  am  ashamed,  that  women 
Should  seek  for  rule,  supremacy,  or  sway, 
When  they  are  bound  to  serve,  love,  and  obey. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  v.  2. 

May  he  live 
Ever  beloved,  and  loving  may  his  rule  be ! 

Id.,  Henry  VIII.\i.\. 

Adam's  sin  did  not  deprive  him  of  his  rule,  but 
left  the  creatures  to  a  reluctation.— Bacon. 

There  being  no  law  of  nature  nor  positive  Jaw  of 
God,  that  determines  which  is  the  positive  heir,  the 
right  of  succession,  and  consequently  of  bearing  rule, 
could  not  have  been  determined.— Locke. 

This  makes  them  apprehensive  of  every  tendency, 
to  endanger  that  form  of  rule  established  by  the  law 
of  their  country. — Addison,  Freeholder. 

Seven  years  the  traitor  rich  Mycenae  sway'dj 
And  his  stern  rule  the  groaning  land  obey'd. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odystey. 
•2.  Instrument  by  which  lines  are  drawn. 

Or,  if  your  influence  be  quite  damm'd  up 
With  black  usurping  mists,  some  gentle  taper, 
Though  a  rush-candle  from  the  wicker  hole 
Of  some  clay  habitation,  visit  us 
With  thy  lorig-levell'd  rule  of  streaming  lis;ht ! 

Milton,  Comus,  336. 

A  judicious  artist  will  use  his  eye,  but  he  will  trust 
only  to  his  rule. — South,  Sermons. 

3.  Canon  ;  precept  by  which  the  thoughts  or 
actions  are  directed. 

He  laid  this  rule  before  him,  which  proved  of 
great  use  j  never  to  trouble  himself  with  the  fore- 
sight of  future  events.— Bishop  Fell,  Life  of  Ham- 
mond. 

This  little  treatise  will  furnish  you  with  infallible 
rules  of  judging  truly.— Dryden,  Translatioti  of 
Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

Know'st  with  an  equal  hand  to  hold  the  scale; 
See'st  where  the  reasons  pinch,  and  where  they  fail, 
And  where  exceptions  o'er  the  general  rule  prevail. 
Id.,  Translation  of  Persius,  iv.  23. 

We  profess  to  have  embraced  a  religion,  which 
contains  the  most  exact  rules  for  the  government  of 
our  lives. — Archbishop  Tillotson. 

We  owe  to  Christianity  the  discovery  of  the  most 
certain  and  perl'ect  rule  of  life. — Id. 

A  rule  that  relates  even  to  the  smallest  part  of  our 
life,  is  of  great  benefit  to  us,  merely  as  it  is  a  rule.— 
Law. 

Horace,  I  know,  does  not  recommend  this  fashion 
altogether ;  but  that  gentleman  is  speaking  only  of 
an  epic  poem  or  a  tragedy  (1  forget  which);  besides, 
if  it  was  not  so,  I  should  beg  Mr.  Horace's  pardon ; 
— for  in  writing  what  I  have  set  about,  I  shall  con- 
fine myself  neither  to  his  rules,  nor  to  any  man  s 
rules  that  ever  lived.— Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy, 
vol.  i.  ch.  iv. 

4.  Regularity  ;  propriety  of  behaviour. 

Some  say  he's  mad ;  others,  that  lesser  hate  him, 
Do  call  it  valiant  fury;  but  for  certain, 
He  cannot  buckle  his  distemper'd  cause 
Within  the  belt  of  rule.     Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  2. 
Rule.  v.  a. 

1.  Govern ;    control ;    manage   with  power 
and  authority. 
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It  is  a  purposed  thing 
To  curb  the  will  of  the  nobility ; 
Suffer  it,  and  live  with  such  as  cannot  rule, 
J,'or  ever  will  be  ruled 

Shakespear,  Corwlanus,  in.  1. 
A  greater  power  now  ruled  him. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  516. 
Rome !  'tis  thine  alone,  with  awful  sway, 
To  rule  mankind,  and  make  the  world  obey, 
Disposing  peace  and  war  thy  own  majestick  way. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Hie  JEneid,  vi.  1173. 

S  Manage;  conduct. 

Let  the  deacons  be  the  husbands  of  one  wife, 
ruling  their  children  and  their  own  houses  well. — 
1  Timothy,  iii.  12. 

•'Settle  as  by  a  rule:  (used  adjectivally  in 
'  he  extract). 

Had  he  done  it  with  the  pope's  licence,  his  adver- 
saries must  have  been  silent ;  for  that's  a  ruled  case 
with  the  schoolmen.— Bishop  Atterbury. 

>  Mark  with  lines  :  (as,  4  rule  paper,'  '  rule 

'  >archment '). 

j  le.  v.  n.    Have  power  or  command. 

Judah  yet  ruleth  with  God,  and  is  faithful  with 
the  saints.— Hosea,  xi.  12. 
1  th  over. 

Thrice  happy  men!   whom  God  hath  thus  ad- 
vanced ! 

Created  in  his  image,  there  to  dwell, 
And  worship  him  ;  and  in  reward  to  rule 
Over  his  works.          Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  626. 
He  can  have  no  divine  right  to  my  obedience,  who 
cannot  shew  his  divine  right  to  the  power  of  ruling 
over  me. — Locke. 

3  ler.  s.     One  who  rules. 
Governor ;    one    who  has    the  supreme 
ommand. 

Soon  rulers  grow  proud,  and  in  their  pride  foolish. 
— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

God,  by  his  eternal  providence,  has  ordained 
kings ;  and  the  law  of  nature,  leaders  and  rulers 
over  others.— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

The  pompous  mansion  was  design'd 
To  please  the  mighty  rulers  of  mankind ; 
Inferior  temples  rise  on  either  hand.  Addison. 

'.  Instrument,    by  the  direction  of   which 
ines  are  drawn. 

They  know  how  to  draw  a  straight  line  between 
two  points  by  the  side  of  a  ruler. — Moxon,  Mechani- 
cal Exercises. 

By  a  lucky  chance,  there  was  a  heavy  ruler  near 
him :  he  seized  it,  and  bounded  on  a  desk.— Han- 
nay,  Singleton  Fontenoy,  b.  i.  ch.  viii. 

Simnel  Coxworthy  went  next  to  his  own  private 
desk;  and  opening  the  leaf,  proceeded  to  make  a 
neat  parcel  of  his  own  private  ruler,  his  inkhorn 
and  penholder,  his  almanac  and  ready  reckoner, 
and  his  volume  of  the '  Thrush  '—a  collection  of  loyal, 
convivial,  and  amorous  songs.— Sala,  Dutch  Pic- 
tures, The  Ship-Chandler,  b.i. 

:  im.  adj.  [  ?  ]  Old-fashioned  ;  odd  ;  queer. 

Law,  Locke,  and  Newton,  and  all  the  rum  race, 
That  talk  of  their  modes,  their  ellipses,  and  space! 

The  Lounger  in  the  Student,  vol.  ii.  p.  279. 
I  have  heard  that  the  expression  rum  books  arose 
from  Osborne's  sending  large  assortments  of  unsale- 
able works  to  Jamaica  in  exchange  for  rum.  But  I 
believe  this  etymology  is  erroneous.  See  a  large 
number  of  words  connected  with  rum  in  N.  Bailey's 
Collection  of  Canting  Words  and  Terms.— Nichols, 
Literary  Anecdotes,  v.  471. 
im.  «.  [  ?  ] 

Cant  name  formerly  given  to  Irish  cler- 
gymen. 

I'm  grown  a  mere  mopus ;  no  company  comes, 
But  a  rabble  of  tenants  and  rusty  dull  rums. 

Swift,  The  Grand  Question  debated. 
You're  a  rare  rum,  [to  Dr.  Mills].— Id.,  in  Sheri- 
dan's Life  of  Swift. 

?  Unsaleable  work. 

The  books  which  booksellers  call  rums  appear  to 
be  very  numerous.  —  Nichols,  Literary  Anecdotes 
v.  471. 

im.  *.  [?  German,  rahm  =  cream ;  cremor, 
in  distillation.]  Spirit  distilled  from  mo- 
lasses. 

Rum  is  ...  distilled  . . .  from  the  fermented  skim- 

~?8!Lof1  ^  8u&ar  teaches,  mixed  with  molasses 

and  diluted  with  water  to  the  proper  d.  gree.    A 

sugar  plantation   in  Jamaica   or  Antigua,   which 

wakes  two  hundred  hogsheads  of  sugar  of  about 

8  cwt.  each,  requires  for  the   manufacture  of  its 

rum  two  copper  stills,  one  of  a  thousand  gallons  for 

he  wash,  and  one  of  six  hundred  gallons  for  the  low 

wines,  with  corresponding  worm  refrigeratories.    It 

also  requires  two  cisterns,  one  of  three  thousand  gal- 

Ions  for  the  lees  or  spent  wash  of  former  distillations, 

led  dunder,  another  for  the  skimmings  of  the  clas- 

mers  and  teaches  of  the  sugar-house ;  along  with 

twelve  or  more  fermenting  cisterns  or  tuns.—  Ure 

Diftwnary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 
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Rumble,  s.    Hind  part  of  a  carriage. 

Mrs.  Quod,  the  attorney's  wife's  . . .  carriage,  with 
the  apparatus  of  rumbles,  dickeys,  and  imperials, 
scarcely  yields  in  splendour  to  the  Marquis  of  Cara- 
bas's  own  travelling  chariot,  and  whose  courier  has 
even  bigger  whiskers  and  a  larger  morocco  money- 
bag than  the  Marquis's  own  travelling  gentleman. — 
Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  xxi. 

'  Get  up  behind ! '  he  said.  '  Get  up  in  the  rumble.' 
— Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  liiL 

Rumble,  v.  n.    [Provincial  German,  romme- 
len;  N.Fr.  rommeler  ;  Low  Lat.  romboloJ] 
\.  Make  a  hoarse  low  continued  noise. 
Rumble  thy  belly  full,  spit  fire,  spout  rain ; 
Nor  rain,  wind,  thunder,  fire  are  my  daughters ; 
I  tax  not  you,  you  elements,  with  unkindness. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  2. 

2.  Applied  to  a  soft  murmur.    Rare. 

The  trembling  streams,  which  wont  in   channels 

clear 

To  rumble  gently  down  with  murmur  soft, 
And  were  by  them  right  tuneful  taught  to  bear 

A  base's  part  amongst  their  consorts  oft, 
Now  forced  to  overflow  with  brackish  tears, 
With  troublous  noise  did  dull  their  dainty  ears. 


RUM  I 


3.  Roll  about. 

The  fire  she  fann'd,  with  greater  fury  burn'd, 
Bumbling  within.  Dryden. 

Our  courtier  thinks  that  he's  preferr'd,  whom 

every  man  envies ; . 

When  love  so  rumbles  in  his  pate,  no  sleep  comes  in 
his  eyes.  Sir  J.  Suckling. 

'  No,  no,  mother,'  replied  Wardle ;  '  he  says  there's 
a  snow-dryt,  and  a  wind  that's  piercing  cold.  I 
should  know  that,  by  the  way  it  rumbles  in  the 
chimney.'— Dickens,  Pickwick  Papers,  ch.  xxviii. 

Humble,  s.     Rumbling. 

'  Dass  der  Donner  dich  erschlage '  must,  no  doubt, 
make  a  tremendously  fine  piece  of  recitativo,  when 
uttered  by  an  angry  hero  to  the  rumble  of  a  whole 
orchestra.— Lord  Chesterfield. 

Rumbling:,  part.  adj.  Sounding  as  that  which 
rumbles. 

Th'  included  vapours,  that  in  caverns  dwell, 
Lab'ring  with  colick  pangs,  and  close  confined, 
In  vain  sought  issue  from  the  rumbling  wind. 

Dryden. 

On  a  sudden  there  was  heard  a  most  dreadful 
rumbling  noise  within  the  entrails  of  the  machine, 
after  which  the  mountain  burst.— Adctison. 
Rumbling:,    verbal  abs.    Hoarse    low  con- 
tinued noise. 

At  the  rushing  of  his  chariots,  and  at  the  rum- 
bling of  his  wheels,  the  fathers  shall  not  look  back 
to  their  children  for  feebleness  of  hands.— Jeremiah, 
xlvii.  S. 

Apollo  starts,  and  all  Parnassus  shakes 
At  the  rude  rumbling  Baralipton  makes. 

Lord  Roscommon. 

Several  monarchs  have  acquainted  me,  how  often 
they  have  been  shook  from  their  respective  thrones 
by  the  rumbling  of  a  wheelbarrow  I— Spectator. 

We  do  not  say  that  there  are  any  peculiar  indica- 
tions of  immediate  danger,  nor  is  it  necessary  to 
borrow  the  stock  imagery  of  volcanoes,  and  rum- 
blings, and  calms  that  come  before  a  storm.— Satur- 
day Review,  August  22, 1868,  p.  246. 
Rumbo.  s.  [  ?  ]  Nautical  drink  so  called. 

He  intruded  himself  on  the  awful  presence  of 
Hawkins  the  boatswain,  and  Derrick  the  quarter- 
master, who  were  regaling  themselves  with  a  can  of 
rumbo,  after  the  fatiguing  duty  of  the  day.— Sir  W. 
Scott,  The  Pirate,  ch.  xxxix. 

Rumbud.  s.  Pimple  on  the  face  from  drink 
ing. 

Redness  and  eruptions  generally  begin  with  the 
nose,  and  after  gradually  extending  all  over  the  face, 
sometimes  descend  to  the  limbs,  in  the  form  of 
leprosy ;  they  have  been  called  rum-buds,  when  they 
appear  in  the  face.— Dr.  Bush,  On  the  Effects  of 
Ardent  Spirits.  (Ord  MS.) 

Ruminant,  adj.  [Fr.;  Lat.  ruminans,  -anfis, 
pres.  part,  of  rumino  =  I  chew  the  cud.] 
Having  the  property  of  chewing  the  cud. 

Ruminant  creatures  have  a  power  of  directing  the 
peristaltick  motion  upwards  and  downwards.— Ray. 

Ruminant,  s.  Animal  that  chews  the  cud : 
(specially  applied,  in  Zoology,  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class  Ruminantia,  i.e.  the  ani- 
mals akin  to  the  oxen,  sheep,  deer,  &c. ; 
the  word  is  used  both  as  a  substantive 
and  as  an  adjective  :  ruminants,  ruminant 
animal). 

The  description  given  of  the  muscular  part  of  the 
gullet  is  very  exact  in  ruminants,  but  not  in  men. 
— Derham,  Physico-  Theology. 

Ruminants  [is]  the  name  given  by  Cuvier  to  the 
Pecora  of  Linnaeus,  an  order  of  ungulate  mammals, 
including  those  which  have  a  complicated  stomach 
5M 
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of  four  cavities,  so  disposed  as  to  allow  of  rumina- 
tion, and  a  cloven  hoof.  —  Owen,  in  Brando  and  Cox, 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Although  in  the  mammalia  the  reducing  apparatus 
is  limited  to  the  mouth,  yet  the  stomach  frequently 
presents  a  complex  arrangement,  of  which  the  pur- 
pose seems  to  be  to  favour  the  mechanical  reduction 
of  the  food,  and  its  impregnation  with  fluid,  before 
it  is  subjected  to  the  true  digestive  action.  The 
most  remarkable  example  of  this  kind  is  presented 
in  the  group  of  .Bwwunanfta,  in  which  the  stomach  is 
subdivided  into  four  distinct  cavities  ;  the  first  two 
of  these,  however,  being  rather  dilatations  of  the 
oesophagus,  than  parts  of  the  stomach  itself.  The 
food,  on  its  passage  down  the  oesophagus,  in  a  crude 
unmasticated  state,  enters  the  large  cavity  termed 
the  ingluvies  or  '  paunch,'  which,  like  the  crop  of 
birds,  serves  as  a  temporary  receptacle  for  it,  and 
moistens  it  with  the  fluid  secreted  from  its  walls  ; 
the  liquid  swallowed,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to 
be  specially  directed  into  the  second  cavity,  which 
is  termed  the  reticulum  or  '  honeycomb-stomach,' 
from  the  reticulated  appearance  of  its  interior,  oc- 
casioned by  the  irregular  folding  of  its  internal 
membrane.  .  .  .  When  finally  swallowed,  the  food  is 
directed  ...  to  the  third  stomach,  the  omasum,  com- 
monly termed  the  '  manyplies  '  from  the  peculiar 
manner  in  which  its  lining  membrane  is  disposed  ; 
this  presents  a  number  of  folds,  lying  nearly  close 
to  each  other  like  the  leaves  of  a  book,  but  all  di- 
rected by  their  free  edges  to  the  centre  of  the  tube, 
a  narrow  fold  intervening  between  each  pair  of 
broad  ones.  The  food,  now  reduced  to  a  pulpy  state, 
has  therefore  to  pass  over  a  large  surface,  before  it 
can  reach  the  outlet  of  that  cavity,  which  leads  to 
the  abomasum  or  fourth  stomach,  commonly  called 
the  reed.  This  is  the  seat  of  the  true  process  of  di- 
gestion, the  gastric  fluid  being  secreted  from  it 
alone  ;  and  it  is  from  this  part  of  the  calf's  stomach 
that  the  '  rennet'  is  taken,  which  derives  its  extra- 
ordinary power  of  coagulating  milk  from  the  organic 
acid  it  contains.  —  Dr.  Carpenter,  Principles  of  Phy- 
siology, General  and  Comparative,  §  403a  :  1851. 
Ruminate,  or  Ruminated,  adj.  In  Botany. 
See  extract. 

The  uniformity  of  the  endosperm  is  also  destroyed 
in  some  seeds  by  a  peculiar  tabulated  condition  of 
the  outer  portion,  the  sinuosities  being  filled  up  and 
enclosed  in  an  inseparable  layer  of  different-coloured 
tissue,  giving  a  marbled  appearance;  this,  which  is 
seen  in  the  nutmeg,  is  called  a  ruminated  endosperm. 
or  albumen.  —  Henfrey,  Elementary  Course  of  Bo- 
tany,  Structural,  Physiological,  and  Systematic, 
§299. 

Ruminate,  v.  n.    [Lat.  ruminatus,  pass.  part. 
of  rumino  ;  ruminatio,  -onis;  Fr.  ruminer.] 

1.  Chew  the  cud. 

Others  .  .  .  fill'd  with  pasture  gazing  sat, 
Or  bedward  ruminating. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  350. 

The  necessity  of  spittle  to  dissolve  the  aliment, 
appears  from  the  contrivance  of  nature  in  making 
the  salivary  ducts  of  animals,  which  ruminate  or 
chew  the  cud,  extremely  open.  —  Arbuihnot,  On  the 
Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 
On  the  grassy  bank 
Some  ruminating  lie. 

Thomson,  Seasons,  Summer. 

'  The  stability  of  the  laws  of  Nature,'  ...  is  our 
constant  assumption  in  inquiries  relating  to  natural 
philosophy,  appears  in  many  different  shapes,  and 
in  some  of  them  does  not  possess  the  same  complete 
certainty  as  in  others  ;  e.  g.  when,  from  having 
always  observed  a  certain  sheep  ruminating,  we 
infer  that  this  individual  sheep  will  continue  to 
ruminate,  we  assume  that  '  the  property  which  has 
hitherto  belonged  to  this  sheep  will  remain  un- 
changed ;  '  when  we  infer  the  same  property  of  all 
sheep,  we  assume  that  '  the  property  which  belongs 
to  this  individual  belongs  to  the  whole  species  ;  '  if, 
on  comparing  sheep  with  some  other  kinds  of  horned 
animals,  and  finding  that  all  agree  in  ruminating, 
we  infer  that  'all  norned  animals  ruminate,'  we 
assume  that  'the  whole  of  a  genus  or  class  are  likely 
to  agree  in  any  point  wherein  many  species  of  that 

nus  agree.—  Archbishop  Wliately,  System  of  Logw, 

.  iv.  ch.  ii.  §  5. 

2.  Muse;  think  again  and  again. 

Alone  sometimes  she  walk'd  in  secret,  where 
To  ruminate  upon  her  discontent.  Fairfax. 

Of  ancient  prudence  here  he  ruminates, 
Of  rising  kingdoms  and  of  falling  states.       Waller. 

He  practises  a  slow  meditation,  and  ruminates  on 
the  subject  ;  and  perhaps  in  two  nights  and  days 
rouses  those  several  ideas  which  are  necessary.— 
Watts,  On  the  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

Mr.  Pecksniff  toyed  abstractedly  with  his  eye- 
glass, and  kept  his  eyes  shut,  that  he  might  ruminate 
the  better.—  Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  iii. 
Ruminate.  V.  a. 

1.  Chew  over  again. 

2.  Muse  on  ;  meditate  over  and  over  again. 

'Tis  a  studied,  not  a  present  thought, 
By  duty  ruminated. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  2. 
The  condemned  English 
Sit  patiently,  and  inly  ruminate 
The  morning's  dauger.        Id.,  Henry  V.  iv.  chorus. 
817 
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Mad  with  desire  she  ruminates  her  sin, 
And  wishes  all  her  wishes  o'er  again ; 
Now  she  despairs,  and  now  resolves  to  try ; 
Would  not,  and  would  again,  she  knows  not  why. 

Dryden. 
Rumination.  .<?. 

1.  Property  or  act  of  chewing  the  cud. 

Rumination  is  given  to  animals,  to  enable  them 
at  once  to  lay  up  a  great  store  of  food,  and  after- 
wards to  chew  it. — Arbuthnot. 

The  stomach  of  the  ruminants  is  specially  organ- 
ised for  rumination,  consisting  of  four  distinct  cavi- 
ties, all  of  which  communicate  with  a  muscular 
canal  at  the  termination  of  the  oesophagus.  Hard, 
solid,  or  coarsely  masticated  food,  passes  from  the 
beginning  of-the  muscular  canal  into  the  first  cavity 
of  the  stomach,  called  the  rumen  or  paunch.  Water 
is  received  into  the  second  cavity,  called  the  Reti- 
culum,  and  almost  exclusively  occupies  the  honey- 
comb cells  of  that  cavity ;  it  is  gradually  mixed  with 
the  coarsely  divided  food  which  is  undergoing  mas- 
tication in  the  rumen.  When  this  is  sufficiently 
advanced,  a  portion  of  the  mass  is  received  into  the 
muscular  canal  at  the  termination  of  the  oesophagus: 
it  is  there  moulded  into  a  ball,  and  propelled  by  a 
rapid  and  inverted  action  of  the  muscles  of  the 
gullet  into  the  mouth,  where  it  is  more  perfectly 
masticated,  mixed  with  fluid,  and  iiirain  swallowed. 
It  now  passes  directly  into  the  third  stomach,  called 
the  psalterium,  from  the  broad  leaf-like  plates  of 
membrane  with  which  it  is  occupied.  Here  the 
superfluous  fluid,  which  otherwise  might  have  too 
much  diluted  the  gastric  juice,  is  absorbed,  and  the 
subdivided  cud  passes  gradually  into  the  fourth  or 
true  digesting  stomach,  called  the  abomasus.  In 
the  camel  tribe,  water-cells  are  developed  at  thu 
sides  of  the  rumen,  in  addition  to  those  of  the  reti- 
culum,  and  the  psalterium  is  not  separated  by  any 
contraction  from  the  abomasus. — Owen,  in  Brande 
and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and 
Art. 

2.  Meditation ;  reflection. 

It  is  a  melancholy  of  mine  own,  extracted  from 
many  objects,  in  which  my  often  rumination  wraps 
me  in  a  most  humorous  sadness.— Shakespear,  As 
you  like  it,  iv.  1. 

Retiring,  full  of  rumination  sad, 
He  mourns  the  weakness  of  these  latter  times. 

Thomson. 

Alexander,  to  whom  such  spectacles  were  new,  did 
not  perhaps  sufficiently  reflect,  that  to  throw  away 
life— whether  in  frivolous  amusements,  or  useless 
austerities,  or  indolent  rumination,  requires  much 
less  vigour  of  mind  and  energy  of  character  than  to 
spend  it  in  enterprises  even  less  arduous  and  noble 
than  his  own.— Bishop  Thirhoall,  History  of  Greece, 
ch.  liii. 

Rummage,  v.  a.     Search ;  evacuate. 

Our  greedy  seamen  rummage  every  hold, 
Smile  on  the  booty  of  each  wealthier  chest. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  ccviii. 

At  low  water,  I  went  on  board;  and  though  I 
thought  I  had  rummaged  the  cabin  so  effectually,  as 
that  nothing  more  could  bo  found,  yet  I  discovered 
a  locker  with  drawers  in  it. — Defoe, Life  and  Adven- 
tures of  Robinson  Crusoe. 

Morgan  to  rummaged  piecemeal  from  the  dust 
The  whole.          Byron,  Mori/ante  Maggiore,  Ixxxiv. 

'  If  a  patient  dies,'  says  M.  Reveille-Parise,  '  we 
open  his  body,  rummage  among  the  viscera,  and 
scrutinize  most  narrowly  all  the  organs  and  tissues. 
. . .  One  thing  only  escapes . . .  attention  ;  that  is,  he  is 
looking  at  merely  organic  effects,  forgetting  all  tho 
while  that  he  must  mount  higher  up  to  discover 
their  causes.'— Dr.  Forbes  Winslow,  On  certain  Ob- 
scure Diseases  of  the  Brain  and  Mind,  ch.  iii. 

For  the  spelling  with  o  see  Rom  age. 

Rummage,  r.  n.    Search  places. 

A  fox  was  rummaging  among  a  great  many  carved 
figures;  there  was  one  very  extraordinary  piece. — 
Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Some  on  antiquated  authors  pore ; 
Rummage  for  sense. 

Dryden,  Translation  ofPersius,  i.  151. 
I  have  often  rummaged  for  old  books  in  Little- 
Britain  and  Duck-lane.— Swift. 

Rummage,    s.      Search ;    act    of  tumbling 

things  about. 

Rummer,  s.     [  ?  ]     Glass ;  drinking  cup. 
A  German  oft  has  swill'd  his  throat  and  sworn 
Deluded,  that  imperial  Rhine  bestow'd 
The  generous  rummer.        J.  Philips,  Cyder,  ii.  303. 
So  saying,  he  quaffed  a  rummer  glass  of  brandy 
with  as  much  impunity  as  if  it  had  been  spring 
water. — Sir  W.  Scott,  The  Pirate,  ch.  iv. 
Rumour.  *.  [Fr.  rumeur ;  Lat.  rumor.']  Fly- 
ing or  popular  report ;  bruit ;  fame. 

When  I  came  hither  to  transport  the  tidings 
Which  I  have,  heavily  borne,  there  ran  a  rumour 
Of  many  worthy  fellows  that  were  out. 

Shakesmar,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 
Rumour  next,  and  chance, 
And  tumult,  and  confusion,  all  embroil'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  965. 
She  heard  an  ancient  rumour  fly, 
Long  citud  by  tho  people  of  the  sky, 
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That  time  to  come  should  see  the  Trojan  race 
Her  Carthage  ruin. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  i.  27. 

Rumour,  v.  a.    Report  abroad  ;  bruit. 

Catesby,  rumour  it  abroad, 
That  Anne  nay  wife  is  sick,  and  like  to  die. 

Sliakespear,  Richard  III.  iv.  2. 
All  abroad  was  rumour'd,  that  this  day 
Samson  should  be  brought  forth. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  1600. 
He  was  rumoured  for  the  author,  and  as  such 
published  to  the  world  by  the  London  and  Cam- 
bridge stationers.— Bishop  Fell,  Life  of  Hammond. 

'Twas  rumour'd, 

My  father  "scaped  from  out  the  citadel.  Dryden. 
No  wine,  beer,  or  coffee  could  be  sold  without  a 
license.  It  was  rumoured  that  every  person  holding 
such  a  license  would  shortly  be  required  to  enter 
into  the  same  engagements  which  had  been  imposed 
on  public  functionaries,  or  to  relinquish  his  trade. — 
Macaiilay,  History  of  England,  ch.  viii. 

Rumourer.  s.  One  who  rumours ;  reporter ; 
spreader  of  news. 

A  slave 

Reports,  the  Volscians,  with  two  several  powers, 
Are  entered  into  the  Roman  territories. — 
Go  see  this  rumourer  whipt :  it  cannot  be. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iv.  6. 
Rumorous.  adj. 

1.  Famous  ;  notorious.   Rare. 

The  rumnurouse  fall  of  antichryst  and  his  kyng- 
dotne. — Bale,  Discourse  on  the  Revelations,  p.  iii. : 
1550. 

2.  ?  Murmurous. 

Clashing  of  armours  and  the  rumorous  sound 
Of  the  stern  billows  in  contention  stood. 

Drayton,  Moyses :  1604.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Rump.  s.     [German,  rumpf.~] 

1.  End  of  the  backbone :  (used  vulgarly  of 
beasts,    and    contemptuously    of    human 
beings). 

At  her  rump  she  growing  had  behind 
A  fox's  tail.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  8, 48. 

If  his  holiness  would  thump 
His  reverend  hum  'gainst  horse's  rump, 
He  might  b'  equipt  from  his  own  stable. 

Prior,  Epistles,  To  Fleetwood  Shephard,  Esq., 

ep.  i.  5. 
Rumps  of  beef  with  virgin  honey  strew'd. 

King,  Art  of  Cookery. 
Last  trotted  forth  the  gentle  swine, 

To  ease  her  itch  against  the  stump, 
And  dismally  was  heard  to  whine, 
All  as  she  scrubb'd  her  measly  rump. 

Swift,  Miscellanies. 

2.  Buttocks. 

He  charged  him  first  to  bind 
Crowdero's  hands  on  rump  behind. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  2, 1107. 

3.  Name  applied,  in  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try, to  the  Parliament  at,  certain  periods, 
during  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell.  It  was 
called  the  rump  parliament,  Lord  Claren- 
don says,  from  the  notable  detestation  men 
had  of  it  as  the  fag-end  of  a  carcass  long 
since  expired. 

A  pox  on  the  pitiful  rump, 
That  a  third  time  above  board  vapours ! 

Collection  of  Loyal  Songs,  ii.  138. 
The  rump  abolished  the  house  of  lords,  the  army 
abolished  the  rump,  and  by  this  army  of  saints 
Cromwell  governed. — Swift,  Examiner,  no.  39. 

The  opprobrious  and  ludicrous  nickname  of  the 
rump,  stigmatised  a  faction  which  played  the  same 
part  in  the  English  Revolution  as  the  '  Montague ' 
of  the  Jacobins  did  in  the  French. . . .  The  rump,  as 
long  as  human  nature  exists,  can  be  nothing  but  the 
rump,  however  it  may  be  thrown  uppermost. — /. 
Disraeli,  Curiosities  of  Literature,  The  Rump. 

The  rump,  as  they  were  called  by  every  one  but 
their  own  party,  became  a  whetstone  for  the  wits 
to  sharpen  themselves  on ;  and  we  have  two  large 
collections  of  '  Rump  Songs,'  curious  chronicles  of 
popular  feeling !  Without  this  evidence  we  should 
not  have  been  so  well  informed  of  the  phases  of  this 
portentous  phenomenon.  "  The  Rump '  was  cele- 
brated hi  verse,  till  at  length  it  became  '  the  Rump 
of  a  Rump  of  a  Rump .' '  as  Foulis  traces  them  to 
their  dwindled  and  grotesque  appearance.  It  is  por- 
trayed by  a  wit  of  the  times — 

'  The  Rump's  an  old  story,  if  well  understood, 
'Tis  a  thing  dress'd  up  in  a  parliament's  hood, 
And  like  it— but  the  tail  stands  where  the  head 

shou'd ! 
'Twould  make  a  man  scratch  where  it  does  not 

itch! 

They  say  'tis  good  luck  when  a  body  rises 
With  the  rump  upwards ;  but  he  that  advises 
To  live  in  that  posture,  is  none  of  the  wisest.' 
—Ibid. 

Rumper.  s.  One  who  favoured  the  rump- 
parliament  ;  one  who  had  been  a  member 
of  it. 
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Dr.  Palmer,  a  great  rumper,  warden  of  All  Souls' 
College,  being  then  very  ill  and  weak,  had  a  runm 
thrown  up  from  the  street  at  his  windows.  He  had 
been  one  of  the  rump-parliament,  and  a  greut  fa 
vourite  of  Oliver. — Lye  of  A.  Wood,  p.  140. 

Another  disorganising  feature  in  the  English 
Rumpers  was  also  observed  in  the  French  Sans- 
culottes—their  hatred  of  literature  and  the  arts  - 
/.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of  Literature,  The  Rump. 

Rumple,  s.  [A.S. hrympelle.']  Pucker;  rude 
plait. 

Fair  Virginia  would  her  fate  bestow 
On  Rutila,  and  change  her  faultless  make 
For  the  foul  rumple  of  her  camel-back. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  x.  453, 
Rumple,  v.  a.     Crush  or  contract  into  ine- 
qualities and  corrugations ;  crush  together 
out  of  shape. 

I ...  will  be  so  hardy  as  once  more  to  unpin  your 
spruce  fastidious  oratory,  to  rumple  her  laces',  her 
frizzles,  and  her  bobbins !— Milton,  Animadvertwu 
upon  a  Defence  of  the  Humble  Remonstrance. 

I  rumpled  petticoats,  or  tumbled  beds, 
Or  caused  suspicion  when  no  soul  was  rude, 
Or  discomposed  the  head-dress  of  a  prude. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  iv. 
Never  put  on  a  clean  apron,  till  you  have  made 
your  lady's  bed,  for  fear  of  rumpling  your  apron.— 
Swift,  Advice  to  Servants. 
Rumply.  adj.     Having  rumples. 

They  spin  out,  better  or  worse,  their  rumply  in- 
firm  thread  of  existence,  and  wind  it  up,  up— till  the 
spool  is  full.—Carlyle,  Critical  and  Miscellaneous 
Essays,  Count  Cagliostro. 

Rumpus.  *.     Disturbance. 

My  dear  Lady  Bab,  you'll  be  shocked,  I'm  afraid, 

When  you  hear  the  sad  rumpus  your  ponies  have 

made.  T.  Moore,  Twopenny  Pustbaij, 

Run.  v.  n.  preterit  ran  and  run ;  past  par- 
ticiple run.  [A.S.  rinnan ;  a  form  which 
should  be  noted,  inasmuch  as  the  form 
now  current  is  not  the  original  one:  in- 
deed, rin,  both  as  an  archaism  and  as  a 
provincialism,  is  common.  With  the  pre- 
sent form  thus  explained,  the  apparent  ir- 
regularity of  the  preterite  disappears,  and 
rin,  ran,  run,  are  as  regular  as 
swam,  swum — spin,  span,  spun — and  the 
other  members  of  their  class.] 

1.  Move  swiftly  ;  ply  the  legs  in  such  a  man 
ner,  as  that  both  feet  are  at  every  step  off 
the  ground  at  the  same  time;  make  haste; 
pass  with  very  quick  pace. 

Laban  ran  out  unto  the  man,  unto  the  well.— 
Genesis,  xxiv.  29. 

Since  death's  near,  and  runs  with  so  much  force, 
We  must  meet  first,  and  intercept  his  course. 

Lirydm. 

Let  a  shoe-boy  clean  your  shoes,  and  run  of  er- 
rands.— Swift. 

2.  Use  the  legs  in  motion. 

Seldom  there  is  need  of  this,  till  young  children 
can  run  about.— Locke. 

3.  Move  in  a  hurry. 

The  priest  and  people  run  about, 
And  at  the  ports  all  thronging  out, 
As  if  their  safety  were  to  quit 
Their  mother.  B.  Jonson, 

4.  Pass  on  the  surface,  not  through  the  air. 

The  Lord  sent  thunder  and  hail,  and  the  fire  ran 
along  upon  the  ground. — Exodus,  is.  23. 

5.  Rush  violently. 

Let  not  thy  voice  be  heard,  lest  angry  fellows  rtm 
upon  thee,  and  thou  lose  thy  \ifc.—Juilf/cs,  xviii.  20. 

Now  by  the  winds  and  raging  waves  1  swear, 
Your  safety  more  than  mine  was  thus  my  care 
Lest  of  the  guide  bereft,  the  rudder  lost, 
Your  ship  should  run  against  the  rocky  coast. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  jEneid,  vi.  480. 

They  have  avoided  that  rock,  but  run  upon  an- 
other no  less  dangerous.— T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  tite 
Earth. 

I  discover  those  shoals  of  life  which  are  concealed, 
in  order  to  keep  the  unwary  from  running  upon 
t  hem . — Addison. 

6.  Take  a  course  at  sea. 

Running  under  a  certain  island  which  is  called 
Clauda,  we  had  much  work  to  .come  by  the  boat.— 
Acts,  xxvii.  16. 

The  Dutch  fleet  ran  fast  before  the  gale,  and 
reached  the  Straits  at  about  ten  in  the  morning  of 
Saturday,  the  third  of  November. — Macaiday,  His- 
tory of  England,  ch.  ix. 

7.  Contend  in  a  race. 

A  horseboy,  being  lighter  than  you,  may  be  trusted 
to  run  races  with  less  damage  to  the  horses.— Swift- 

8.  Flee;  not  to  stand  :  (often  with  away). 

The  difference  between  the  valour  of  the  Irish 
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•cbels  and  the  Spaniards  was,  that  the  one  ran  away 
>efore  they  were  charged,  and  the  other  straight 
.fter.—  Bacon. 

I  do  not  see  a  face 

.Vorthy  a  man  that  dares  look  up  and  stand 
>ne  thunder  out  ;  but  downward  all  like  beasts 
'iunning  away  at  every  flash. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy,  iv.  1. 
The  rest  dispersed  run,  some  disguised, 
'o  unknown  coasts  :  some  to  the  shores  do  fly. 

Daniel. 

They,  when  they're  out  of  hopes  of  flying, 
Till  run  away  from  death  by  dying. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  iii.  3,  29. 
Your  child  shrieks,  and  runs  away  at  a  frog.  — 
'jocke. 

io  away  by  stealth. 

My  conscience  will  serve  me  to  run  from  this  Jew, 
:iy  master.—  Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  2. 
Emit,  or  let  flow  any  liquid. 

My  statues, 

1  ,ike  a  fountain  with  a  hundred  spouts, 
'  )id  run  pure  blood. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Caesar,  11.  2. 
In  some  houses,  wainscots  will  sweat,  so  that  they 
•ill  almost  run  with  water.—  Bacon,  Natural  and 
Ixperimental  History. 

Caicus  roll'd  a  crimson  flood, 
,nd  Thebes  ran  red  with  her  own  natives'  blood. 

Dryden. 

The  greatest  vessel,  when  full,  if  you  pour  in  still, 
must  run  out  some  way  ;  and  the  more  it  runs  out 
t  one  side,  the  less  it  runs  out  at  the  other.  —  Sir 
V.  Temple. 

!  Flow  ;  stream  ;  have  a  current  ;  not  to 
agnate. 

Innumerable  islands  were  covered  with  flowers, 
nd  interwoven  with  shining  seas  that  ran  among 
liein.  —  Addison. 

See  daisies  open,  rivers  run.  Parnell. 

Be  liquid  ;  be  fluid. 

In  lead  melted,  when  it  b'eginneth  to  congeal, 
lake  a  little  hole,  in  which  put  quicksilver  wrapped 
i  a  piece  of  linen,  and  it  will  fix  and  run  no  more, 
nd  endure  the  hammer.—  Bacon,  Natural  and 
:.i'perimental  History. 

Stiff  with  eternal  ice,  and  hid  in  snow, 
'he  mountain  stands  ;  nor  can  the  rising  sun 
"nfix  her  frosts,  and  teach  'ein  how  to  run. 

Addison. 

As  wax  dissolves,  as  ice  begins  to  run, 

nd  trickle  into  drops  before  the  sun, 

o  melts  the  youth.        Id.,  Translation  from  Ovid. 

Fusible  ;  melt. 

Her  form  glides  through  me,  and  my  heart  gives 

way  ; 

'his  iron  heart,  which  no  impression  took 
'rom  wars,  melts  down,  and  runs,  if  she  but  look. 
Dryden,  Tyrannick  Love,  iii.  1. 

Sussex  iron  ores  run  freely  in  the  fire.—  Wood- 
ward. 
Fuse  ;  melt. 

Your  iron  must  not  burn  in  the  fire  ;  that  is,  run 
r  melt;  Cor  then  it  will  be  brittle.—  Moxon,  Me- 
hanical  Exercises. 
Pass  ;  proceed. 

You,  having  run  through  so  much  publick  busi- 
ess,  have  found  out  the  secret  so  little  known, 
tiat  there  is  a  time  to  give  it  over.  —  Sir  W.  Temple, 
fiscellanies. 

If  there  remains  an  eternity  to  us,  after  the  short 
svolution  of  time  we  so  swiftly  run  over  here,  'tis 
lear  that  all  the  happiness  that  can  be  imagined  in 
his  fleeting  state  is  not  valuable  in  respect  of  the 
iture.—  Locke. 

Flow  as  periods  or  metre;  have  a  cadence: 
s,  '  The  lines  run  smoothly'). 

Go  away  ;  vanish  ;  pass. 
As  fast  as  our  time  runs,  we  should  be  very  glad  in 
iost  parts  of  our  lives  that  it  ran  much  faster.— 
'dditon. 

Have  a  legal  course;  be  practised. 
Customs  run  only  upon  our  goods  imported  or 
sported,  and  that  but  once  for  all;  whereas  inte- 
,-st  runs  as  well  upon  our  ships  as  goods,  and  must 
e  yearly  paid.—  Sir  J.  Child. 

Have  a  course  in  any  direction. 
A  hound  runs  counter,  and  yet  draws  dry  foot 
'ell.—  Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  2. 
Little  is  the  wisdom,  where  the  flight 
o  runs  against  all  reason.  Id.,  Macbeth,  iv.  2. 

That  punishment  follows  not  in  this  life  the  breach 
f  this  rule,  and  consequently  has  not  the  force  of  a 
iw,  in  countries  where  the  generally  allowed  prac- 
ice  runs  counter  to  it,  is  evident.  —  Locke. 
Had  the  present  war  run  against  us,  and  all  our 
ttacks  upon  the  enemy  been  vain,  it  might  look 
ke  a  degree  of  frenzy  to  be  determined  on  so  im- 
racticable  an  undertaking.—  Addison. 

Pass  in  thought  or  speech. 
Could  you  hear  .  .  .  the  annals  of  our  fate  ; 
hrough  such  a  train  of  woes  if  I  should  run, 
lie  day  would  sooner  than  the  tale  be  done. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JSneid,  i.  513. 


RUN 

By  reading,  a  man  antedates  his  life;  and  this 
way  of  running  up  beyond  one's  nativity  is  better 
than  Plato's  pre-existence.— Collier. 

Virgil,  in  his  first  Georgick,  has  run  into  a  set  of 
precepts  foreign  to  his  subject.— Addison. 

Raw  and  injudicious  writers  propose  one  thing 
for  their  subject,  and  run  off  to  another. — Felton. 

•21.  Be  mentioned  cursorily  or  in  few  words. 

The  whole  runs  on  short,  like  articles  in  an  ac- 
count, whereas,  if  the  subject  were  fully  explained, 
each  of  them  might  take  up  half  a  page. — Arbuthnot, 
Table  of  ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

•22.  Have  a  continual  tenour  of  any  kind. 

Discourses  ran  thus  among  the  clearest  observers : 
it  was  said,  that  the  prince,  without  any  imaginable 
stain  of  his  religion,  had,  by  the  sight  of  foreisrn 
courts,  much  corroborated  his  judgement.— Sir  II. 
Wotton,  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

The  king's  ordinary  style  runneth,  our  sovereign 
lord  the  king. — Bishop  Sanderson. 

23.  Be  busied  upon. 

His  grisly  beard  his  pensive  bosom  sought, 
And  all  on  Lausus  ran  his  restless  thought. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  jEneid,  x.1194. 

When  we  desire  any  thing,  pur  minds  run  wholly 
on  the  good  circumstances  of  it ;  when  'tis  obtained, 
our  minds  run  wholly  on  the  bad  ones. — Swift. 

24.  Be  popularly  known. 

Men  gave  them  their  own  names,  by  which  they 
run  a  great  while  in  Rome. — Sir  W.  Temple. 

25.  Have  reception,  success,  or  continuance : 
(as,  '  The  pamphlet  ran  much  among  the 
lower  people'). 

26.  Go  on  by  succession  of  parts. 

She  saw  with  joy  the  line  immortal  run, 
Each  sire  imprest  and  glaring  in  his  son. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  i.  99. 

27.  Proceed  in  a  train  of  conduct. 

If  you  suspend  your  indignation  against  my  bro- 
ther, till  you  can  derive  from  him  better  testimony 
of  his  intent,  you  shall  run  a  certain  course.— Shake- 
spear,  King  Lear,  i.  2. 

28.  Pass  into  some  change. 

Is  it  really  desirable  that  there  should  be  such  a 
being  in  the  world,  as  takes  care  of  the  frame  of  it, 
that  it  do  not  run  into  confusion,  and  ruin  man- 
kind ?— Archbishop  Tillotson. 

Wonder  at  my  patience  ; 
Have  I  not  cause  to  rave,  and  beat  my  breast, 
To  rend  my  heart  with  grief,  and  run  distracted  ? 

Addison,  Cato. 

29.  Pass. 

We  have  many  evils  to  prevent,  and  much  danger 
to  run  through.— Jeremy  Taylor. 

30.  Proceed  in  a  certain  order. 

The  great  light  of  day  yet  wants  to  run 
Much  of  his  race.        Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  98. 

Thus  in  a  circle  runs  the  peasant's  pain, 
And  the  year  rolls  within  itself  again.          Dryden. 

This  church  is  very  rich  in  rehcks,  which  run  up 
as  high  as  Daniel  and  Abraham,— Addison,  Travels 
in  Italy. 

Milk  by  boiling  will  change  to  yellow,  and  nm 
through  all  the  intermediate  degrees,  till  it  stops  in 
an  intense  red.— Arbuthnot. 

31.  Be  in  force. 

The  owner  hath  incurred  the  forfeiture  of  eight 
years'  profits  of  his  lands,  before  he  cometh  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  process  that  runneth  against  him. 
— Bacon. 

The  time  of  instance  shall  not  commence  or  run 
till  after  contestation  of  suit.— Ayliffe,  Parergon 
Juris  Canonici. 

32.  Be  generally  received. 

Neither  was  he  ignorant  what  report  ran  of  him- 
self, and  how  he  had  lost  the  hearts  of  his  subjects. 
—Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

33.  Be  carried  on  in  any  manner. 

Concessions,  that  run  as  high  as  any  the  most 
charitable  protestants  make.— Bishop  Atterbury. 

In  popish  countries  the  power  of  the  clergy  runs 
higher,  and  excommunication  is  more  formidable. — 
Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

34.  Have  a  track  or  course. 

Searching  the  ulcer  with  my  probe,  the  sinus  run 
up  above  the  orifice. — Wiseman,  Surgery. 

One  led  me  over  those  parts  of  the  mines  where 
metalline  veins  run.— Boyle. 

35.  Pass  irregularly. 

The  planets  do  not  of  themselves  move  in  curve 
lines,  but  are  kept  in  them  by  some  attractive  force, 
which,  if  once  suspended,  they  would  for  ever  run 
out  in  right  lines.— Cheyne. 

36.  Make  a  gradual  progress. 

The  wing'd  colonies 

There  settling,  seize  the  sweets  the  blossoms  yield, 
And  a  low  murmur  runs  along  the  field.          Pope. 

37.  Be  predominant. 

This  run  in  the  head  of  a  late  writer  of  natural 
history,  who  is  not  wont  to  have  the  most  lucky  hits 
in  the  conduct  of  his  thoughts. —  Woodward,  On 
Fossils. 
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38.  Tend  in  growth. 

A  man's  nature  runs  either  to  herbs  or  weeds ; 
therefore  let  him  seasonably  water  the  o:»e,  and 
destroy  the  other. — Bacon. 

39.  Grow  exuberantly. 

Joseph  is  a  fruitful  bough  . . .  whose  branches  run 
over  the  wall. — Genesis,  xlix.  22. 

Study  your  race,  or  the  soil  of  your  family  will 
dwindle  into  cits,  or  run  into  wits. — Tatter. 

If  the  richness  of  the  ground  cause  turnips  to  run 
to  leaves,  treading  down  the  leaves  will  help  their 
rooting. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

In  some,  who  have  run  up  to  men  without  a  li- 
beral education,  many  great  qualities  are  darkened. 
— Felton. 

Magnanimity  may  run  up  to  profusion  or  extra- 
vagairce.— Pope. 

40.  Excern  pus  or  matter. 

Whether  his  flesh  run  with  his  issue,  or  his  flesh 
be  stopped  from  his  issue,  it  is  his  uncleanness. — 
Leviticus,  xiii.  3. 

41.  Become  irregular  ;  change  to  something 
wild. 

Many  there  be  that  have  run  out  of  their  wits  for 
women. — 1  Esdras,  iv.  26. 

Our  king  return'd, 

The  muse  run  mad  to  see  her  exiled  lord ; 
On  the  crack'd  stage  the  bedlam  heroes  roar*d. 

Qranvitte. 

42.  Go  by  artifice  or  fraud. 

Hath  publick  faith,  like  a  young  heir, 
For  this  taken  up  all  sorts  of  ware, 
And  run  int*  every  tradesman's  book, 
Till  both  turn'd  bankrupts  ? 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  2,  557. 

Run  in  trust,  and  pay  for  it  out  of  your  wages.— 
Swift. 

43.  Fall  by  haste,  passion,  or  folly  into  fault 
or  misfortune. 

If  thou  rememb'rest  not  the  slightest  folly, 
That  ever  love  did  make  thee  run  into, 
Thou  hast  not  loved. 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  ii.  4. 

Solyman  himself,  in  punishing  the  perjury  of  an- 
other, ran  into  wilful  perjury  pimself,  perverting 
the  commendation  of  justice,  which  he  had  so  much 
desired,  by  his  most  bloody  and  unjust  sentence. — 
Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

From  not  using  it  right,  come  all  those  mistakes 
we  run  into  in  our  endeavours  after  happiness. — 
Locke.  • 

44.  Fall ;  pass  ;  make  transition. 

In  the  middle  of  a  rainbow  the  colours  are  suffi- 
ciently distinguished  ;  but  near  the  borders  they 
run  into  one  another,  so  that  you  hardly  know  how 
to  limit  the  colours.— Watts. 

45.  Have  a  general  tendency. 

Temperate  climates  run  into  moderate  govern- 
ments, and  the  extremes  into  despotick  power.— 
Swift. 

46.  Proceed  as  on  a  ground  or  principle. 

It  is  a  confederating  with  him,  to  whom  the  sacri- 
fice is  offered :  for  upon  that  the  apostle's  argument 
runs.—BisJtop  Atterbury. 

47.  Go  on  with  violence. 

Tarquin,  running  into  all  the  methods  of  tyranny, 
after  a  cruel  reign  was  expelled. — Swift. 

Run  after.  Search  for ;  endeavour  at,  though 
out  of  the  way. 

The  mind,  upon  the  suggestion  of  any  new  no- 
tion, runs  after  similes,  to  make  it  the  clearer  to 
itself;  which,  though  it  may  be  useful  in  explaining 
our  thoughts  to  others,  is  no  right  method  to  settle 
true  notions  in  ourselves.— Locke. 
Run  away.  Elope. 

'  I  cried  upon  my  first  wife's  dying  day, 
And  also  when  my  second  ran  away.' —  . . . 
'  Well,  then,  your  third,'  said  Juan ;  'what  did  she  ? 
She  did  not  run  away  too, — did  she,  sir  ? ' — 
'  No,  faith  ! ' — '  What  then  ? '— '  I  ran  away  from 
her.'  Byron,  Don  Juan,  v.  19, 20. 

Run  away  with.  Hurry  without  deliberation. 
Thoughts  will  not  be  directed  what  objects  to 
pursue,  but  run  away  with  a  man  in  pursuit  of 
those  ideas  they  have  in  view.— Locke. 
Run  in  with.     Close  ;  comply. 

Though  Ramus  run  in  with  the  first  reformers  of 
learning,  in  his  opposition  to  Aristotle,  yet  he  has 
given  us  a  plausible  system. — Baker. 

Run  on. 

a.  Be  continued. 

If,  through  our  too  much  security,  the  samu 
should  run  on,  soon  might  we  feel  our  estate 
brought  to  those  lamentable  terms,  whereof  tins 
hard  and  heavy  sentence  was  by  one  of  the  ancients 
uttered.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

b.  Continue  the  same  course. 

Running  on  with  vain  prolixity.  Drayton. 

Run  over. 

a.  So  full  as  to  overflow. 
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Mad  with  desire  she  ruminates  her  sin, 
And  wishes  all  her  wishes  o'er  again ; 
Now  she  despairs,  and  now  resolves  to  try ; 
"Would  not,  and  would  again,  she  knows  not  why. 

Dryden. 
Humiliation.  S. 

1.  Property  or  act  of  chewing  the  cud. 

Rumination  is  given  to  animals,  to  enable  them 
at  once  to  lay  up  a  great  store  of  food,  and  after- 
wards to  chew  it.—Arbuthnot. 

The  stomach  of  the  ruminants  is  specially  organ- 
ised for  rumination,  consisting  of  four  distinct  cavi- 
ties, all  of  which  communicate  with  a  muscular 
canal  at  the  termination  of  the  oesophagus.  Hard, 
solid,  or  coarsely  masticated  food,  passes  from  the 
beginning  of-the  muscular  canal  into  the  first  cavity 
of  the  stomach,  called  the  rumen  or  paunch.  Water 
is  received  into  the  second  cavity,  called  the  Reti- 
culum,  and  almost  exclusively  occupies  the  honey- 
comb cells  of  that  cavity ;  it  is  gradually  mixed  with 
the  coarsely  divided  food  which  is  undergoing  mas- 
tication in  the  rumen.  When  this  is  sufficiently 
advanced,  a  portion  of  the  mass  is  received  into  the 
muscular  canal  at  the  termination  of  the  oesophagus : 
it  is  there  moulded  into  a  ball,  and  propelled  by  a 
rapid  and  inverted  action  of  the  muscles  of  the 
gullet  into  the  mouth,  where  it  is  more  perfectly 
masticated,  mixed  with  fluid,  and  ajrain  swallowed. 
It  now  passes  directly  into  the  third  stomach,  called 
the  psalteriuui,  from  the  broad  leaf-like  plates  of 
membrane  with  which  it  is  occupied.  Here  the 
superfluous  fluid,  which  otherwise  might  have  too 
much  diluted  the  gastric  juice,  is  absorbed,  and  the 
subdivided  cud  passes  gradually  into  the  fourth  or 
true  digesting  stomach,  called  the  aboinasus.  In 
the  camel  tribe,  water-cells  are  developed  at  the 
sides  of  the  rumen,  in  addition  to  those  of  the  reti- 
cnlum,  and  the  psalterium  is  not  separated  by  any 
contraction  from  the  abomasus. — Owen,  in  Brande 
and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and 
Art. 

2.  Meditation ;  reflection. 

It  is  a  melancholy  of  mine  own,  extracted  from 
many  objects,  in  which  my  often  rumination  wraps 
me  in  a  most  humorous  sadness.— Shakespear,  As 
you  like  it,  iv.  1. 

Retiring,  full  of  rumination  sad, 
He  mourns  the  weakness  of  these  latter  times. 

Thomson. 

Alexander,  to  whom  such  spectacles  were  new,  did 
not  perhaps  sufficiently  reflect,  that  to  throw  away 
life— whetner  in  frivolous  amusements,  or  useless 
austerities,  or  indolent  rumination,  requires  much 
less  vigour  of  mind  and  energy  of  character  than  to 
spend  it  in  enterprises  even  less  arduous  and  noble 
than  his  own.— Bishop  Thirlwall,  History  of  Greece. 
ch.liii. 

Kummage.  v.  a.    Search ;  evacuate. 

Our  greedy  seamen  rummage  every  hold, 
Smile  on  the  booty  of  each  wealthier  chest. 

Dry  den,  Annus  Mirabilis,  ccviii. 

At  low  water,  I  went  on  board;  and  though  I 
thought  I  had  rummaged  the  cabin  so  effectually,  as 
that  nothing  more  could  bo  found,  yet  I  discovered 
a  locker  with  drawers  in  it. — Defoe, Life  and  Adven- 
tures of  Robinson  Crusoe. 

Morgante  rummaged  piecemeal  from  the  dust 
The  whole.          Byron,  More/ante  Maggiore,  Ixxxiv. 

'  If  a  patient  dies,'  says  M.  Reveille-Parise,  '  we 
open  his  body,  rummage  among  the  viscera,  and 
scrutinize  most  narrowly  all  the  organs  and  tissues. 
. . .  One  thing  only  escapes . . .  attention  ;  that  is,  he  is 
looking  at  merely  organic  effects,  forgetting  all  the 
while  that  he  must  mount  higher  up  to  discover 
their  causes.'— Dr.  Forbes  Winslow,  On  certain  Ob- 
scure Diseases  of  the  Brain  and  Mind,  ch.  iii. 

For  the  spelling  with  o  see  Rom  age. 

Rummage,  v.  n.    Search  places. 

A  fox  was  rummaging  among  a  great  many  carved 
figures;  there  was  one  very  extraordinary  piece. — 
Hir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Some  on  antiquated  authors  pore ; 
Rummage  for  sense. 

Dryden,  Translation  o/Persius,  i.  151. 
I  have  often  rummaged  for  old  books  in  Little- 
Britain  and  Duck-lane.— Swift. 

Rummage,    s.     Search ;    act    of  tumbling 

things  about. 

Rummer,  s.     [  ?  ]     Glass ;  drinking  cup. 
A  German  oft  has  swill'd  his  throat  and  sworn 
Deluded,  that  imperial  Rhine  bestow'd 
The  generous  rummer.        J.  Philips,  Cyder,  ii.  303. 
So  saying,  he  quaffed  a  rummer  glass  of  brandy 
with  as  much  impunity  as  if  it  had  been  spring 
water. — Sir  W.  Scott,  The  Pirate,  ch.  iv. 

Rumour,  s.  [Fr.  rumeur ;  Lat.  rumor.]  Fly- 
ing or  popular  report ;  bruit ;  fame. 

When  I  came  hither  to  transport  the  tidings 
Which  I  have  heavily  borne,  there  ran  a  rumour 
Of  many  worthy  fellows  that  were  out. 

Shakesnfar,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 
Rumour  next,  and  chance. 
And  tumult,  and  confusion,  all  embroil'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  965. 
She  heard  an  ancient  rumour  fly, 
Long  citud  by  the  people  of  the  sky, 
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That  time  to  come  should  see  the  Trojan  race 
Her  Carthage  ruin. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JSneid,  i.  27 

Rumour,  v.  a.    Report  abroad  ;  bruit. 

Catesby,  rumour  it  abroad, 
That  Anne  my  wife  is  sick,  and  like  to  die. 

Sliakespear,  Richard  III.  iv.  2 
All  abroad  was  rumour'd,  that  this  day 
Samson  should  be  brought  forth. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  1600 
He  was  rumoured  for  the  author,  and  as  such 
published  to  the  world  by  the  London  and  Cam- 
bridge stationers. — Bishop  Fell,  Life  of  Hammond. 

'Twas  rumour'd, 

My  father  'scaped  from  out  the  citadel.  Dryden 
No  wine,  beer,  or  coffee  could  be  sold  without  a 
license.  It  was  rumoured  that  every  person  holding 
such  a  license  would  shortly  be  required  to  enter 
into  the  same  engagements  which  had  been  imposec 
on  public  functionaries,  or  to  relinquish  his  trade. — 
Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  viii. 

Rumourer.  *.  One  who  rumours ;  reporter ; 
spreader  of  news. 

A  slave 

Reports,  the  Volscians,  with  two  several  powers, 
Are  entered  into  the  Roman  territories. — 
Go  see  this  rumourer  whipt :  it  cannot  be. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iv.  6 
Rumoroua.  adj. 

1.  Famous ;  notorious.   Rare. 

The  rumourouse  fall  of  antichryst  and  his  kyng- 
dome. — Bale,  Discourse  on  the  Revelations,  p.  iii. : 
1550. 

2.  ?  Murmurous. 

Clashing  of  armours  and  the  rumorous  sound 
Of  the  stern  billows  in  contention  stood. 

Drayton,  Moyses :  1604.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Rump.  s.     [German,  rumpf.~] 

1.  End  of  the  backbone :  (used  vulgarly  ol 
beasts,    and    contemptuously    of    human 
beings). 

At  her  rump  she  growing  had  behind 
A  fox's  tail.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  8, 48. 

If  his  holiness  would  thump 
His  reverend  bum  'gainst  horse's  rump, 
He  might  b'  equipt  from  his  own  stable. 

Prior,  Epistles,  To  Fleetwood  Shephard,  E 

ep.  i.  5. 
Rumps  of  beef  with  virgin  honey  strew'd. 

King,  Art  of  Cookery. 
Last  trotted  forth  the  gentle  swine, 

To  ease  her  itch  against  the  stump, 
And  dismally  was  heard  to  whine, 
All  as  she  scrubb'd  her  measly  rump. 

Swift,  Miscellanies. 

2.  Buttocks. 

He  charged  him  first  to  bind 
Crowdero's  hands  on  rump  behind. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  2, 1107. 

3.  Name  applied,  in  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try, to  the  Parliament  at  certain  periods, 
during  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell.  It  was 
called  the  rump  parliament,  Lord  Claren- 
don says,  from  the  notable  detestation  men 
had  of  it  as  the  fag-end  of  a  carcass  long 
since  expired. 

A  pox  on  the  pitiful  rump, 
That  a  third  time  above  board  vapours  ! 

Collection  of  Loyal  Songs,  ii.  138. 
The  rump  abolished  the  house  of  lords,  the  army 
abolished  the  rump,  and  by  this  army  of  saints 
Cromwell  governed.— Swift,  Examiner,  no.  39. 

The  opprobrious  and  ludicrous  nickname  of  the 
rump,  stigmatised  a  faction  which  played  the  same 
part  in  the  English  Revolution  as  the  '  Montagne ' 
of  the  Jacobins  did  in  the  French. . . .  The  rump,  as 
long  as  human  nature  exists,  can  be  nothing  but  the 
rump,  however  it  may  be  thrown  uppermost. — /. 
Disraeli,  Curiosities  of  Literature,  The  Rump. 

The  rump,  as  they  were  called  by  every  one  but 
their  own  party,  became  a  whetstone  for  the  wits 
to  sharpen  themselves  on ;  and  we  have  two  large 
collections  of  '  Rump  Songs,'  curious  chronicles  of 
popular  feeling !  Without  this  evidence  we  should 
not  have  been  so  well  informed  of  the  phases  of  this 
portentous  phenomenon.  '  The  Rump '  was  cele- 
brated in  verse,  till  at  length  it  became  '  the  Rump 
of  a  Rump  of  a  Rump!'  as  Foulis  traces  them  to 
their  dwindled  and  grotesque  appearance.  It  is  por- 
trayed by  a  wit  of  the  times — 

'  The  Rump's  an  old  story,  if  well  understood, 
'Tis  a  thing  dress'd  up  in  a  parliament's  hood, 
And  like  it— but  the  tail  stands  where  the  head 

shou'd ! 
'Twould  make  a  man  scratch  where  it  does  not 

itch! 

They  say  'tis  good  luck  when  a  body  rises 
With  the  rump  upwards ;  but  he  that  advises 
To  live  in  that  posture,  is  none  of  the  wisest.' 
— Ibid. 

liumper.  s.  One  who  favoured  the  rump- 
parliament  ;  one  who  had  been  a  member 
of  it. 
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College,  being  then  very  ill  and  weak,  had  a  num> 
thrown  up  from  the  street  at  his  windows.  He  had 
been  one  of  the  rump-parliament,  and  a  great  fa 
vourite  of  Oliver.— Life  of  A.  Wood,  p.  140. 

Another   disorganising   feature  in   the  English 
Rumpers  was  also  observed  in  the  French  Sans 
culottes— their  hatred  of  literature  and  the  arts  — 
/.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of  Literature,  The  Rump'. 
Rumple,  s.  [A.S. hrympelle.~\  Pucker:  rude 
plait. 

Fair  Virginia  would  her  fate  bestow 
On  Rutila,  and  change  her  faultless  make 
For  the  foul  rumple  of  her  camel-back. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  x.  453. 
Rumple,  v.  a.     Crush  or  contract  into  ine- 
qualities and  corrugations ;  crush  together 
out  of  shape. 

I ...  will  be  so  hardy  as  once  more  to  unpin  vour 
spruce  fastidious  oratory,  to  rumple  her  laces',  her 
frizzles,  and  her  bobbins  I— Milton,  Animadversions 
upon  a  Defence  of  the  Humble  Remonstrance. 

I  rumpled  petticoats,  or  tumbled  beds, 
Or  caused  suspicion  when  no  soul  was  rude, 
Or  discomposed  the  head-dress  of  a  prude. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  iv. 

Never  put  on  a  clean  apron,  till  you  have  made 
your  lady's  bed,  for  fear  of  rumpling  your  apron.— 
Swift,  Advice  to  Servants. 
Rumply.  adj.     Having  rumples. 

They  spin  out,  better  or  worse,  their  rumply  in- 
firm thread  of  existence,  and  wind  it  up,  up— till  the 
spool  is  full.—Carlyle,  Critical  and  Miscellaneous 
Essays,  Count  Cagliostro. 

Rumpus,  s.     Disturbance. 

My  dear  Lady  Bab,  you'll  be  shocked,  I'm  afraid, 

When  you  hear  the  sad  rumpus  your  ponies  have 

made.  T.  Moore,  Twopenny  Pustbatj. 

Run.  v.  n.  preterit  ran  and  run ;  past  par- 
ticiple run.  [A.S.  rinnan ;  a  form  which 
should  be  noted,  inasmuch  as  the  form 
now  current  is  not  the  original  one:  in- 
deed, rin,  both  as  an  archaism  and  as  a 
provincialism,  is  common.  With  the  pre- 
sent form  thus  explained,  the  apparent  ir- 
regularity of  the  preterite  disappears,  and 
rin,  ran,  run,  are  as  regular  as  swim, 
swam,  swum — spin,  span,  spun — and  the 
other  members  of  their  class.] 

1.  Move  swiftly  ;  ply  the  legs  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  that  both  feet  are  at  every  step  off 
the  ground  at  the  same  time;  make  haste; 
pass  with  very  quick  pace. 

Laban  ran  out  unto  the  man,  unto  the  well.— 
Genesis,  xxiv.  29. 

Since  death's  near,  and  runs  with  so  much  force, 
We  must  meet  first,  and  intercept  his  course. 

Dryden. 

Let  a  shoe-boy  clean  your  shoes,  and  run  of  er- 
rands.— Swift. 

2.  Use  the  legs  in  motion. 

Seldom  there  is  need  of  this,  till  young  children 
can  run  about. — Locke. 

3.  Move  in  a  hurry. 

The  priest  and  people  run  about, 
And  at  the  ports  all  thronging  out, 
As  if  their  safety  were  to  quit 
Their  mother.  B.  Jonson. 

4.  Pass  on  the  surface,  not  through  the  air. 

The  Lord  sent  thunder  and  hail,  and  the  fire  ran 
along  upon  the  ground.— Exodus,  ix.  23. 

5.  Rush  violently. 

Let  not  thy  voice  be  heard,  lest  angry  fellows  rim 
upon  thee,  and  thou  lose  thy  life.— Judges,  xviii.  20. 

Now  by  the  winds  and  raging  waves  1  swear, 
Your  safety  more  than  mine  was  thus  my  care 
Lest  of  the  guide  bereft,  the  rudder  lost, 
Your  ship  should  run  against  the  rocky  coast. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vi.  480. 

They  have  avoided  that  rock,  but  run  upon  an- 
other no  less  dangerous.— 2'.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the 
Earth. 

I  discover  those  shoals  of  life  which  are  cpncealed, 
in  order  to  keep  the  unwary  from  running  upon 
them. — Addison. 

Take  a  course  at  sea. 

Running  under  a  certain  island  which  is  called 
Clauda,  we  had  much  work  to  .come  by  the  boat.— 
Acts,  xxvii.  16. 

The  Dutch  fleet  ran  fast  before  the  gale,  and 
reached  the  Straits  at  about  ten  in  the  morning  <>f 
Saturday,  the  third  of  November.— Macaiday,  His- 
tory of  England,  ch.  ix. 

Contend  in  a  race. 

A  horseboy,  being  lighter  than  you,  may  be  trusted 
to  run  races  with  less  damage  to  the  horses.— Swift. 
8.  Flee;  not  to  stand  :  (often  with  away). 
The  difference  between  the  valour  of  the  Irish 
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rebels  and  the  Spaniards  was,  that  the  one  ran  away 
before  they  were  charged,  ami  the  other  straight 
after.— Bacon. 

I  do  not  see  a  face 

Worthy  a  man  that  dares  look  up  and  stand 
One  thunder  out ;  but  downward  all  like  beasts 
Running  away  at  every  flash. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy,  iv.  1. 
The  rest  dispersed  run,  some  disguised, 
To  unknown  coasts :  some  to  the  shores  do  fly. 

Daniel. 

They,  when  they're  out  of  hopes  of  flying, 
Will  run  away  from  death  by  dying. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  iii.  3, 29. 
Your  child  shrieks,  and  runs  away  at  a  frog. — 
Locke. 
).  Go  away  by  stealth. 

My  conscience  will  serve  me  to  run  from  this  Jew, 
my  master.— Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  2. 

10.  Emit,  or  let  flow  any  liquid. 

My  statues, 

Like  a  fountain  with  a  hundred  spouts, 
Did  run  pure  blood. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Caesar,  11.  2. 
In  some  houses,  wainscots  will  sweat,  so  that  they 
will  almost  run  with  water.— Bacon,  Natural  and 
Experimental  History. 

Caicus  roll'd  a  crimson  flood. 
And  Thebes  ran  red  with  her  own  natives'  blood. 

Dryden. 

The  greatest  vessel,  when  full,  if  you  pour  in  still, 
it  must  run  out  some  way ;  and  the  more  it  runs  out 
at  one  side,  the  less  it  runs  out  at  the  other. — Sir 
W.  Temple. 

11.  Flow;  stream;  have  a  current;  not  to 
stagnate. 

Innumerable  islands  were  covered  with  flowers, 
and  interwoven  with  shining  seas  that  ran  among 
them.— Addison. 

See  daisies  open,  rivers  run.  Parnell. 

1-2.  Be  liquid  ;  be  fluid. 

In  lead  melted,  when  it  beginneth  to  congeal, 
make  a  little  hole,  in  which  put  quicksilver  wrapped 
in  a  piece  of  linen,  and  it  will  fix  and  run  no  more, 
and  endure  the  hammer. — Bacon,  Natural  and 
Experimental  History. 

Stiff  with  eternal  ice,  and  hid  in  snow, 
The  mountain  stands ;  nor  can  the  rising  sun 
Unfix  her  frosts,  and  teach  'em  how  to  run. 

Addison. 

As  wax  dissolves,  as  ice  begins  to  run, 
Arid  trickle  into  drops  before  the  sun. 
So  melts  the  youth.       Id.,  Translation  from  Ovid. 

13.  Fusible;  melt. 

Her  form  glides  through  me,  and  my  heart  gives 

way; 

This  iron  heart,  which  no  impression  took 
From  wars,  melts  down,  and  runs,  if  she  but  look. 

Dryden,  Tyrannick  Love,  iii.  1. 
Sussex  iron  ores  run  freely  in  the  fire.—  Wood- 
ward. 

1 4.  Fuse ;  melt. 

Your  iron  must  not  burn  in  the  fire ;  that  is,  run 
or  melt;  for  then  it  will  be  brittle.— Moxon,  Me- 
chanical Exercises. 

15.  Pass ;  proceed. 

You,  having  run  through  so  much  publick  busi- 
ness, have  found  out  the  secret  so  little  known, 
that  there  is  a  time  to  give  it  over. — Sir  W.  Temple, 
Miscellanies. 

If  there  remains  an  eternity  to  us,  after  the  short 
revolution  of  time  we  so  swiftly  run  over  here,  'tis 
clear  that  all  the  happiness  that  can  be  imagined  in 
this  fleeting  state  is  not  valuable  in  respect  of  the 
future.— Locke. 

16.  Flow  as  periods  or  metre;  have  a  cadence: 
(as,  '  The  lines  run  smoothly'). 

17.  Go  away;  vanish;  pass. 

As  fast  as  our  time  runs,  we  should  be  very  glad  in 
most  parts  of  our  lives  that  it  ran  much  faster.— 
Addison. 

18.  Have  a  legal  course;  be  practised. 

Customs  run  only  upon  our  goods  imported  or 
exported,  and  that  but  once  for  all ;  whereas  inte- 
rest runs  as  well  upon  our  ships  as  goods,  and  must 
be  yearly  paid.— Sir  J.  Child. 

19.  Have  a  course  in  any  direction. 

A  hound  runs  counter,  and  yet  draws  dry  foot 
well— Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  2. 

Little  is  the  wisdom,  where  the  flight 
So  runs  against  all  reason.  Id.,  Macbeth,  iv.  2. 

That  punishment  follows  not  in  this  life  the  breach 
Of  this  rule,  and  consequently  has  not  the  force  of  a 
law,  in  countries  where  the  generally  allowed  prac- 
tice runs  counter  to  it,  is  evident.— Locke. 

Had  the  present  war  run  against  us,  and  all  our 
attacks  upon  the  enemy  been  vain,  it  might  look 
like  a  degree  of  frenzy  to  be  determined  on  so  im- 
practicable an  undertaking.— Addison. 

20.  Pass  in  thought  or  speech. 

Could  you  hear  ...  the  annals  of  our  fate ; 
Through  such  a  train  of  woes  if  1  should  run, 
The  day  would  sooner  than  the  tale  be  done. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JSneid,  i.  513. 
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By  reading,  a  man  antedates  his  life;  and  this 
way  of  running  up  beyond  one's  nativity  is  better 
than  Plato's  pre-existence.— Collier. 

Virgil,  in  his  first  Georgick.  has  run  into  a  set  of 
precepts  foreign  to  his  subject.— Addison. 

Raw  and  injudicious  writers  propose  one  thing 
for  their  subject,  and  run  off  to  another.— Felton. 

21.  Be  mentioned  cursorily  or  in  few  words. 

The  whole  runs  on  short,  like  articles  in  an  ac- 
count, whereas,  if  the  subject  were  fully  explained, 
each  of  them  might  take  up  half  a  page.—Arouthnot, 
Table  of  ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

22.  Have  a  continual  tenour  of  any  kind. 

Discourses  ran  thus  among  the  clearest  observers  : 
it  was  said,  that  the  prince,  without  any  imaginable 
stain  of  his  religion,  had,  by  the  sight  of  foreign 
courts,  much  corroborated  his  judgement.— Sir  11. 
Wotton,  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

The  king's  ordinary  style  runneth,  our  sovereign 
lord  the  king. — Bishop  Sanderson. 

23.  Be  busied  upon. 

His  grisly  beard  his  pensive  bosom  sought, 
And  afl  on  Lausus  ran  his  restless  thought. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  jEneid,  x.  1194. 

When  we  desire  any  thing,  our  minds  run  wholly 
on  the  good  circumstances  of  it ;  when  'tis  obtained, 
our  minds  run  wholly  on  the  bad  ones. — Swift. 

24.  Be  popularly  known. 

Men  gave  them  their  own  names,  by  which  they 
run  a  great  while  in  Borne. — Sir  W.  Temple. 

25.  Have  reception,  success,  or  continuance : 
(as,  '  The  pamphlet  ran  much  among  the 
lower  people'). 

26.  Go  on  by  succession  of  parts. 

She  saw  with  joy  the  line  immortal  run, 
Each  sire  imprest  and  glaring  in  his  son. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  i.  99. 

27.  Proceed  in  a  train  of  conduct. 

If  you  suspend  your  indignation  against  my  bro- 
ther, till  you  can  derive  from  him  better  testimony 
of  his  intent,  you  shall  run  a  certain  course.— S/iake- 
spear,  King  Lear,  i.  2. 

28.  Pass  into  some  change. 

Is  it  really  desirable  that  there  should  be  such  a 
being  in  the  world,  as  takes  care  of  the  frame  of  it, 
that  it  do  not  run  into  confusion,  and  ruin  man- 
kind?— Archbishop  Tillotson. 

Wonder  at  my  patience  ; 
Have  I  not  cause  to  rave,  and  beat  my  breast, 
To  rend  my  heart  with  grief,  and  run  distracted  ? 

Addison,  Cato. 

29.  Pass. 

We  have  many  evils  to  prevent,  and  much  danger 
to  run  through.— Jeremy  Taylor. 

30.  Proceed  in  a  certain  order. 

The  great  light  of  day  yet  wants  to  run 
Much  of  his  race.        Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  98. 

Thus  in  a  circle  runs  the  peasant's  pain, 
And  the  year  rolls  within  itself  again.          Dryden. 

This  church  is  very  rich  in  relicks,  which  run  up 
as  high  as  Daniel  and  Abraham, — Addison,  Travels 
in  Italy. 

Milk  by  boiling  will  change  to  yellow,  and  run 
through  all  the  intermediate  degrees,  till  it  stops  iu 
an  intense  red. — Arbuthnot. 

31.  Be  in  force. 

The  owner  hath  incurred  the  forfeiture  of  eight 
years'  profits  of  his  lands,  before  he  cometh  to  the 
Knowledge  of  the  process  that  runneth  against  him. 
— Bacon. 

The  time  of  instance  shall  not  commence  or  run 
till  after  contestation  of  suit.— Ayliffe,  Pareryon 
Juris  Canonici. 

32.  Be  generally  received. 

Neither  was  he  ignorant  what  report  ran  of  him- 
self, and  how  he  had  lost  the  hearts  of  his  subjects. 
— Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

33.  Be  carried  on  in  any  manner. 

Concessions,  that  run  as  hijth  as  any  the  most 
charitable  protestants  make.— Bislwp  Atterbury. 

In  popish  countries  the  power  of  the  clergy  runs 
higher,  and  excommunication  is  more  formidable.— 
Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

34.  Have  a  track  or  course. 

Searching  the  ulcer  with  my  probe,  the  sinus  run 
up  above  the  orifice. —  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

One  led  me  over  those  parts  of  the  mines  where 
metalline  veins  run.— Boyle. 

35.  Pass  irregularly. 

The  planets  do  not  of  themselves  move  in  curve 
lines,  but  are  kept  in  them  by  some  attractive  force, 
which,  if  once  suspended,  they  would  for  ever  run 
out  in  right  lines.— Cheyne. 

36.  Make  a  gradual  progress. 

The  wing'd  colonies 

There  settling,  seize  the  sweets  the  blossoms  yield, 
And  a  low  murmur  runs  along  the  field.  Pope. 

37.  Be  predominant. 

This  run  in  the  head  of  a  late  writer  of  natural 
history,  who  is  not  wont  to  have  the  most  lucky  liits 
in  the  conduct  of  his  thoughts. —  Woodward,  On 
Fossils. 
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38.  Tend  in  growth. 

A  man's  nature  runs  either  to  herbs  or  weeds ; 
therefore  let  him  seasonably  water  the  o:»e,  and 
destroy  the  other. — Bacon. 

39.  Grow  exuberantly. 

Joseph  is  a  fruitful  bough  . . .  whose  branches  run 
over  the  wall.— Genesis,  xlix.  22. 

Study  your  race,  or  the  soil  of  your  family  will 
dwindle  into  cits,  or  run  into  wits. — Tatter. 

If  the  richness  of  the  ground  cause  turnips  to  run 
to  leaves,  treading  down  the  leaves  will  help  their 
rooting. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

In  some,  who  have  run  up  to  men  without  a  li- 
beral education,  many  great  qualities  are  darkened. 
—Felton. 

Magnanimity  may  run  up  to  profusion  or  extra- 
vagairce.— Pope. 

40.  Excern  pus  or  matter. 

Whether  his  flesh  run  with  his  issue,  or  his  flesh 
be  stopped  from  his  issue,  it  is  his  uncleanness. — 
Leviticus,  xiii.  3. 

41.  Become  irregular  ;  change  to  something 
wild. 

Many  there  be  that  have  run  out  of  their  wits  for 
women.— 1  Esdras,  iv.  26. 

Our  king  return'd, 

The  muse  run  mad  to  see  her  exiled  lord ; 
On  the  crack'd  stage  the  bedlam  heroes  roar*d. 

Granvitts. 

42.  Go  by  artifice  or  fraud. 

Hath  publick  faith,  like  a  young  heir, 
For  this  taken  up  all  sorts  of  ware, 
And  run  int'  every  tradesman's  book, 
Till  both  turu'd  bankrupts  ? 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  2,  557. 

Run  in  trust,  and  pay  for  it  out  of  your  wages.— 
Swift. 

43.  Fall  by  haste,  passion,  or  folly  into  fault 
or  misfortune. 

If  thou  rememb'rest  not  the  slightest  folly, 
That  ever  love  did  make  thee  run  into, 
Thou  hast  not  loved. 

Sliakespear,  As  you  like  it,  ii.  4. 

Solyman  himself,  in  punishing  the  perjury  of  an- 
other, ran  into  wilful  perjury  pimself,  perverting 
the  commendation  of  justice,  which  he  had  so  much 
desired,  by  his  most  bloody  and  unjust  sentence. — 
Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

From  not  using  it  right,  come  all  those  mistakes 
we  run  into  in  our  endeavours  after  happiness. — 
Locke.  • 

44.  Fall ;  pass ;  make  transition. 

In  the  middle  of  a  rainbow  the  colours  are  suffi- 
ciently distinguished  ;  but  near  the  borders  they 
run  into  one  another,  so  that  you  hardly  know  how 
to  limit  the  colours.— Watts. 

45.  Have  a  general  tendency. 

Temperate  climates  run  into  moderate  govern- 
ments, and  the  extremes  into  despotick  power. — 
Swift. 

46.  Proceed  as  on  a  ground  or  principle. 

It  is  a  confederating  with  him,  to  whom  the  sacri- 
fice is  offered :  for  upon  that  the  apostle's  argument 
runs.— Bishop  Atterbury. 

47.  Go  on  with  violence. 

Tarquin,  running  into  all  the  methods  of  tyranny, 
after  a  cruel  reign  was  expelled.— Swift. 

Run  after.  Search  for ;  endeavour  at,  though 
out  of  the  way. 

The  mind,  upon  the  suggestion  of  any  new  no- 
tion, runs  after  similes,  to  make  it  the  clearer  to 
itself;  which,  though  it  may  be  useful  in  explaining 
our  thoughts  to  others,  is  no  right  method  to  settle 
true  notions  in  ourselves.— Locke. 
Run  away.  Elope. 

'  I  cried  upon  my  first  wife's  dying  day, 
And  also  when  my  second  ran  away.' —  . . . 
'  Well,  then,  your  third,'  said  Juan ;  '  what  did  she  ? 
She  did  not  run  away  too, — did  she,  sir  ? ' — 
'  No,  faith ! ' — '  What  then  f '— '  I  ran  away  from 
her.'  Byron,  Don  Juan,  v.  19,  20. 

Run  away  with.  Hurry  without  deliberation. 
Thoughts  will  not  be  directed  what  objects  to 
pursue,  but  run  away  with  a  man  in  pursuit  of 
those  ideas  they  have  in  view.— Locke. 
Run  in  with.     Close  ;  comply. 

Though  Ramus  run  in  with  the  first  reformers  of 
learning,  in  his  opposition  to  Aristotle,  yet  he  has 
given  us  a  plausible  system.— Baker. 

Run  on. 

a.  Be  continued. 

If,  through  our  too  much  security,  the  samu 
should  run  on,  soon  might  we  feel  our  estate 
brought  to  those  lamentable  terms,  whereof  this 
hard  and  heavy  sentence  was  by  one  of  the  ancients 
uttered.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

b.  Continue  the  same  course. 

Running  on  with  vain  prolixity.  Drayton. 

Run  over. 

a.  So  full  as  to  overflow. 
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John  Bull's  friendship  is  not  worth  a  rush,— Ar- 
buthnot,  History  of  John  Bull. 

Branch  and  rush  seem,  at  first,  to  be  put  for 
branch  and  root,  in  two  passages  of  Isaiah, 
in  our  public  version.  It  is,  however,  a 
literal  translation  from  the  Hebrew,  pro- 
bably meaning  strong  and  weak. 

The  Lord  will  cut  off  from  Israel  head  and 

tail,  branch  and  rush,in  one  day. — Isaiah,\i.  14. 

Neither  shall  there  be  any  work  for  Egypt, 

which  the  head  or  tail,  branch  and  rush,  may 

do.— Id.,  xix.  15. 

It  means,  clearly,  great  and  small,  and  is  so  ren- 
dered in  the  Septuagint,  at  the  former  place ;  in  the 
second,  apxV  *<"•  re'Aos.  Vatablus,  and  other  com- 
mentators say,  that  by  branch  the  Hebrews  meant 
'the  strong,"  and  by  rush  'the  weak  persons.'  — 
Nares,  Glossary. 

Rush.  v.  n.  [A.S.  hreosan ;  whence,  also, 
Rouse.]  Move  with  violence;  go  on  with 
tumultuous  rapidity. 

Then  took  Gorgias  "five  thousand  footmen,  and  a 
thousand  of  the  best  horsemen,  and  removed  out  of 
the  camp  by  night,  to  the  end  he  might  rush  in 
upon  the  camp  of  the  Jews. — 1  Maccabees,  iv.  1. 

Every  one  that  was  a  warrior  among  them  rushed 
out  upon  item.— Judith,  xv.  3. 
Armies  rush  to  battle  in  the  clouds. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  534. 
Why  wilt  thou  rush  to  certain  death  and  rage, 
In  rash  attempts  beyond  thy  tender  age, 
Betray'd  by  pious  love  V 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  x.  1149. 
Now  sunk  the  sun  from  his  aerial  height, 
And  o'er  the  shaded  billows  rush'd  the  night. 


Rush.  v.  a.    Push  forward  with  violence. 

Consideration,  in  a  most  special  manner,  we  owe 
to  our  souls ;  for  without  it,  we  shall,  as  rash  unad- 
vised people  use  to  do,  rush  them  into  infinite  perils. 
—Whole  Duty  of  Man,  Sunday  vi.  §  21. 

Rush.  s.    Violent  course. 

A  gentleman  of  his  train  spurred  up  his  horse, 
and  with  a  violent  rush  severed  him  from  the  duke. 
—Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Him  while  fresh  and  fragrant  time 
Cherisht  in  his  golden  prime, 
The  rush  of  death's  unruly  wave 
Swept  him  off  into  his  grave.  Crashaw. 

Cruel  Auster  thither  hy'd  him, 
And  with  the  rush  of  one  rude  blast, 
Shamed  not  spitefully  to  cast 
All  his  leaves  so  fresh,  so  sweet.  Id. 

Like  the  rush  of  showers 
Of  hail  in  spring,  pattering  along  the  ground, 
Their  many  footsteps  fell. 

Shelley,  Revolt  of  Islam,  v.  29. 

Rush-bearing:,  s.     See  extract. 

It  appears  that  in  ancient  times  the  parishioners 
brought  rushes  at  the  Feast  of  Dedication,  where- 
with to  strew  the  church,  and  from  that  circum- 
stance the  festivity  itself  has  obtained  the  name  of 
rush-bearing,  which  occurs  for  a  country  wake  in  a 
glossary  to  the  Lancashire  dialect. . .  .  The  rush- 
bearing,  according  to  Lucas,  is  in  this  manner: 
They  cut  hard  rushes  from  the  marsh,  which  they 
make  up  into  long  bundles,  and  thru  dress  them  in 
fine  linen,  silk,  ribbons,  flowers,  &c.  Afterwards, 
the  young  women  in  the  village,  who  perform  the 
ceremony  that  year,  take  up  the  burdens  erect,  and 
begin  the  procession  (precedence  being  always  given 
to  the  churchwarden's  burden),  which  is  attended 
with  music,  drums,  &c.  Setting  down  their  burdens 
in  the  church,  they  strip  them  of  their  ornaments, 
leaving  the  heads  or  crowns  of  them  decked  with 
flowers,  cut  papers,  &c.  Then  the  company  return 
and  cheerfully  partake  of  a  cold  collation,  and  spend 
the  remaining  part  of  the  day  and  night  in  dancing 
round  a  maypole,  adorned  with  flowers. — Brand, 
Popular  Antiquities,  by  Sir  H.  Ellis,  \oLii.  p.  13: 
1849. 

Rush-candle,  s.  [two  words.]  Small  blink- 
ing taper,  made  by  stripping  a  rush,  except 
one  small  stripe  of  the  bark,  which  holds 
the  pith  together,  and  dipping  it  in  tallow. 

Be  it  moon  or  sun,  or  what  you  please ; 
And  if  you  please  to  call  it  a  rush-candle, 
Henceforth  it  shall  be  so  for  me. 

Shakespear,  Taming/  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  5 
Or,  if  your  influence  be  quite  damm'd  up 
With  black  usurping  mists,  some  gentle  taper, 
Though  a  rush-candle  from  the  wicker-hole 
Of  some  clay  habitation,  visit  us. 

Milton,  Comus,  336 
Rush-ring:.  *.     [two  words.]     See  extract. 

A  custom  extremely  hurtful  to  the  interests  ol 
morality  appears  anciently  to  .have  prevailed  both 
in  England  and  other  countries,  of  marrying  with  a 
rush  ring  \  chiefly  practised,  however,  by  designing 
men,  for  the  purpose  of  debauching  their  mistresses 
who  sometimes  were  so  infatuated  as  to  believe  thai 
this  mock  ceremony  was  a  real  marriage. — Brand 
Popular  Antiquities,  by  Sir  H.  Ellis,  vol.  ii.  p.  107 
1849. 
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Rushed,  adj.    Abounding  with  rushes. 
Near  the  rush'd  marge  of  Cherwell's  flood. 

T.  Warton, 

Rusher,  s. 

1.  One  who  rushes  forward. 

They  will  be  teachers  of  the  simple  before  they 
have  been  the  scholars  of  the  wise. . . .  Remit  such 
rushers,  not  into  the  church  only,  but  pulpit,  to  the 
philosophy  school  to  be  shamed.—  Whitlock,  Man- 
ners of  the  English :  1654. 

2.  One  who  strewed  rushes  on  the  floor,  at 
the  dances  of  our  ancestors. 

Fiddlers,  rushers,  puppet-masters. 
Jugglers,  and  gipsies.  B.  Jonson. 

Rushing;,  verbal  abs.     Any  commotion,  or 
violent  course. 

A  rushing  like  the  rushing  of  many  waters.— 
Isaiah,  xvii.  12. 

I  heard  behind  me  a  voice  of  a  great  rushing. — 
Ezekiel,  iii.  12. 
Rushlight,  s.     Rush-candle. 

The  above  short  dialogue  took  place  as  Mr.  Weller 
lay  extended  on  his  mattress  at  one  end  of  the  room, 
and  the  cobbler  on  his,  at  the  other ;  the  apartment 
being  illumined  by  the  light  of  a  rush  candle  and 
the  cobbler's  pipe,  which  was  glowing  below  the 
table,  like  a  red-hot  coal —  .He  had  a  great  red 
pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  was  sm  oking,  and  staring  at 
the  rushlight,  in  a  state  of  enviable  placidity. — 
Dickens,  Pickwick  Papers,  ch'  xliv. 

Rushlike.  adj.    Resembling  a  rush  ;  weak  ; 
impotent. 

Ne  yet  did  seeke  their  glorie  to  advance, 
By  only  tilting  with  a  rush-like  lance. 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  7SS. 
Rushy,  adj. 
1.  Abounding  with  rushes. 

In  rushy  grounds  springs  are  found  at  the  first 
spit. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

•2.  Made  of  rushes. 

What  knight  like  him  could  toss  the  rushy  lance  ? 

Tickell. 
As  ihejirst  element  in  a  compound. 

By  the  rushy-fringed  bank. 
Where  grows  the  willow,  and  the  ozier  dank. 

Milton,  Comus,  890. 

Rusk.  *.  [?]  Hard  and  brittle  kind  of  bread. 
The  lady  sent  me  divers  presents  of  fruits,  sugar, 
and  rusk.— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

[For]  rusks,  beat  seven  eggs  well,  and  mix  with  a 
pint  of  new  milk,  in  which  have  been  melted  four 
ounces  of  butter ;  add  to  it  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of 
yeast,  and  three  ounces  of  sugar,  and  put  them  by 
degrees  into  as  much  flour  as  will  make  a  very  light 
paste,  rather  like  a  batter,  and  let  it  rise  before  the 
fire  half  an  hour ;  then  add  some  more  flour  to  make 
it  a  little  stiffer,  but  not  stiff.  Work  it  well,  and 
divide  into  small  loaves  or  cakes. . . .  When  baked, 
and  cold,  slice  them  the  thickness  of  rusks,  and  put 
them  into  the  oven  to  brown  a  little. — Mrs.  Gordon, 
New  Domestic  Cookery. 

Russet,  adj.  [Fr.  rousset ;  Lat.  russus.] 

1.  Reddishly  brown. 

The  morn,  in  russet  mantle  clad, 
Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  high  eastward  hill. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  1. 
Our  summer  such  a  russet  livery  wears, 
As  in  a  garment  often  dyed  appears.  Dryden. 

2.  Newton  seems  to  use  it  for  grey;  but,  if 
the  etymology  be  regarded,  improperly.  (So 
it  stands  in  the  previous  editions.     It  is 
probable,  however,  that  in  thus  using  the 
word,  Newton  unconsciously  adopted  the 
provincial  term  of  his  native  district,  where 
dundy-grey-russet  was  lately,  and  perhaps 
now  is,  current.) 

This  white  spot  was  immediately  encompassed 
•with  a  dark  grey  or  russet,  and  that  dark  grey  with 
the  colours  of  the  first  iris.— Sir  I.  Newton,  On 
Opticks, 

3.  Coarse ;  homespun  ;  rustic  ;    (much  used 
in  descriptions  of  the  manners  and  dresses 
of  the  country,  probably,  because  it  was 
formerly  the  colour  of  rustic  dress ;   in 
some  places,  the  rustics  still  dye  clothes 
spun  at  home  with  bark,  which  must  make 
them  russet). 

Taffeta  phrases,  silken  terms  precise, 
Figures  pedantical :  these  summer  flies 
Have  blown  me  full  of  maggot  ostentation : 
Henceforth  my  wooing  mind  shall  be  express'd 
In  russet  yeas,  and  honest  kersey  noes. 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's- lost,  v.  2. 

Russet,  v.  a.    Give  to  anything  a  reddish  ly 
brown  colour. 

The  blossom  blows,  the  summer-ray 
Russets  the  plain.  Thomson,  Seasons,  Hymn- 
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Russet,  s. 

1.  Country  dress. 

Courtly  silks  in  cares  are  spent, 
When  country's  russet  breeds  content. 

Heywood,  Shepherd's  Song. 

The  Dorick  dialect  has  a  sweetness  in  its  clownish- 
ness,  like  a  fair  shepherdess  in  her  country  russet  — 
Dryden. 

2.  Name  given  to  several  sorts  of  pears  or 
apples  from  their  colour. 

The  russet  pearmain  is  a  very  pleasant  fruit,  con- 
tinuing long  on  the  tree,  and  in  the  conservator} 
partakes  both  of  the  russeting  and  pearmain  in  co 
lour  and  taste ;  the  one  side  being  generally  russet 
and  the  other  streaked  like  a  pearmain.— Mortimer 
Husbandry. 
Russeting:.  s.  Russet. 

The  apple-orange ;  then,  the  savoury  russeting. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  xviii 
Russety.  adj.     Of  a  russet  colour. 

The  lawyers  are  met  at  the  Anchor  and  Crown, 
And  Yamen's  cheek  is  a  russety  brown ; 
The  lawyers  are  met  at  Crown  and  Anchor, 
And  Yamen's  cheek  grows  blanker  and  blanker. 

J.  and  H.  Smith,  Rejected  Addresses 

Imitation  ofSouthey. 
Rust.  S.    [A.S.] 

1.  Red  desquamation  of  old  iron. 

This  iron  began  at  the  length  to  gather  rust.— 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Rust-eaten  pikes  and  swords  in  time  to  come, 
When  crooked  plows  dig  up  earth's  fertile  womb, 
The  husbandman  shall  oft  discover. 

May,  Translation  of  Virgil 

But  Pallas  came  in  shape  of  rust, 
And  'twixt  the  spring  and  hammer  thrust 
Her  Gorgon  shield,  which  made  the  cock 
Stand  stiff,  as  'twere  transtbrm'd  to  stock. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  2,  781 

2.  Tarnished  or   corroded    surface  of  an} 
metal. 

By  dint  of  sword  his  crown  he  shall  increase, 
And  scour  his  armour  from  the  rust  of  peace. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  vi.  1113 

3.  In  Chemistry.     Oxide  of  metals ;  with  a 
more  extended  application  to  several  othei 
kinds  of  oxidation. 

4.  Mildew. 

Of  parasitical  fungi  the  most  important  are  thosi 
which  are  called  dry  rot ..  .next  to  these  comethi 
blight  in  corn  . . .  the  smut  and  ergot,  if  they  an 
really  anything  more  than  the  diseased  and  dis 
organized  tissue  of  the  plants  affected ;  the  'rust 
which  is  owing  to  the  ravages  of  Uredos  and  Pucci 
nise ;  and  finally,  in  this  class  is  to  be  included  wh;i 
we  call  mildew,  minute  simple  articulated  Mucor; 
and  Mucedos. — Lindley,  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

The  Uredinse  attack  the  leaves  and  herbaceous 
organs  of  living  plants  . . .  they  constitute  some  o 
the  most  noxious  vegetable  pests  of  agriculture  am 
horticulture,  Puccinia  graminis  forming  the  mildew 
of  wheat ;  the  stylosphorous  forms  of  the  genera  o 
this  same  tribe,  known  as  species  of  Uredo,  consti 
tilting  the  blights,  rusts,  &c.  of  corn  and  other  cul 
tivated  plants ;  Coloeosporium  the  white  rust  o 
cabbages.— Henfrey,  Elementary  Course  of  Botany 

Rust  does  not  appear  to  be  injurious  to  corn,  s< 
long  as  it  is  confined  to  the  flaggy  leaves,  as  it  seldou 
grows  except  when  they  are  over-luxuriant,  but  it  i: 
a  formidable  adversary  when  it  attacks  the  chaff  o 
seed ;  and  the  more  so  because  it  is  impossible  ti 
suggest  any  remedy.  Every  protospore  is  shed  loni 
before  the  grain  is  reaped ;  therefore  steeping  i 
useless,  and  the  application  of  any  dressing  to  thi 
soil  is  equally  ineffectual. — Moore,  in  Brande  atv. 
Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Rust,  v.  n. 

1.  Gather  rust;  have  the  surface  tarnishec 
or  corroded. 

Her  fallow  leas, 

The  darnel,  hemlock,  and  rank  fumitory 
Doth  rest  upon,  while  that  the  coulter  rusts, 
That  should  deracinate  such  savagery. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  v.  2 
Our  armours  now  may  rust ;  our  idle  scymitars 
Hang  by  our  sides  for  ornament,  not  use. 

Dryden,  Don  Sebastian,  i.  1 

2.  Degenerate  in  idleness. 

Must  I  rust  in  Egypt  ?  never  more 
Appearjn  arms,  and  be  the  chief  of  Greece  ? 

Dryden,  Cleumenes,  i.  1 
Rust.  V.  a. 

1.  Make  rusty. 

Keep  up  your  bright  swords,  for  the  dew  will  riis 
them.  Shakespear,  Olhello,  i.  2 

2.  Impair  by  time  or  inactivity. 

Rustic,  adj.     [Lat.  ruslicus ;  Fr.  rustiquc.'] 

I .  Rural ;  country. 

By  Lelius  willing  missing  was  the  odds  of  th< 
Iberian  side,  and  continued  so  in  the  next  by  tin 
excellent  running  of  a  knight,  though  fostered  so  b.< 
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the  muses,  as  many  times  the  very  rustick  people 
left  hutli  their  delights  and  profits  to  hearken  to  his 
smigs.— .Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Rude;  untaught;  inelegant. 

An  inelegant  clown  cannot  learn  fine  language  or 
a  courtly  behaviour,  when  his  rustick  airs  have 
grown  up  with  him  till  the  age  of  forty. — Watts, 
Loffick. 
.  brutal;  savage. 

My  soul  foreboded  I  should  find  the  bower 
Of  some  fell  monster,  fierce  with  barbarous  power; 
Some  rustick  wretch,  who  lived  in  heav'n's  despite, 
Contemning  laws,  and  trampling  on  the  right. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  ix.  248. 

- .  Artless ;  honest ;  simple. 
Plain ;  unadorned. 
An  altar  stood,  rustick,  of  grassy  sord. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  433. 
Rustic,  s. 
•  .  Clown ;  swain  ;  inhabitant  of  the  country. 

As  nothing  is  so  rude  and  insolent  as  a  wealthy 
rustick,  all  this  his  kindness  is  overlooked,  and  his 
person  most  unworthily  railed  at. — South,  Sermons. 

But  by  this  time  the  united  force  of  demonstra- 
tion and  derision  had  begun  to  produce  an  effect 
even  on  the  most  ignorant  rustics  in  the  House.— 
Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  xx. 

Rude  sort  of  masonry,  in  imitation  of  sim- 
ple nature,  not  according  to  rules  of  art ; 
rustic  work. 

Clap  four  slices  of  pilaster  on't, 
That  laid  with  bits  of  rustick  makes  a  front. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iv.  33. 

lustic-work.  s.  [Italian,  opera  rustica.~\  In 
Architecture.  Variety  of  ashlar  masonry, 
in  which  the  joints  are  worked  with  grooves 
or  channels. 

Rustic-work  was   never  employed  in  medieval 
buildings.— Glossary  of  Architecture. 
lustical.    adj.     [Lat.    rusticus.']      Rough ; 
savage ;  boisterous  ;  brutal ;  rude. 

On  he  brought  me  unto  so  bare  a  house,  that  it  was 
the  picture  of  miserable  happiness  and  rich  beggary, 
served  only  by  a  company  of  rustical  villains,  full  of 
sweat  and  dust,  not  one  of  them  other  than  a  la- 
bourer.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

This  is  by  a  rustical  severity  to  banish  all  urbanity, 
whose  harmless  and  confined  condition  is  consistent 
with  religion.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

He  confounds  the  singing  and  dancing  of  the 
satyrs  with  the  rustical  entertainments  of  the  first 
Romans.— Dry  den. 

lusticaiiy.  adv.  In  a  rustical ;  or  rustic, 
manner;  vaguely;  rudely;  inelegantly. 

My  brother  Jaques  he  keeps  at  school, 
And  report  speaks  goldenly  of  his  profit ; 
For  my  part,  he  keeps  me  rustically  at  home. 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  i.  1. 
Where  Romulus  was  bred,  and  Quintius  born, 
Whose  shining  plough-share  was  in  furrows  worn  ; 
Met  by  his  trembling  wife,  returning  home, 
And  rustically  joy'd,  as  chief  of  Rome. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  Persius,  i.  143. 

Rusticate,  v.  n.  [Lat.  rusticatus,  pret.  part, 
of  rusticor."]  Reside  in  the  country. 

My  lady  Scudamore,  from  having  rusticated  in 
your  company  too  long,  pretends  to  open  her  eyes 
for  the  sake  of  seeing  the  sun,  and  to  sleep  because 
it  is  night.— Pope. 

Zustlcate.  v.  a.  Banish  into  the  country : 
(like  the  following,  a  University  term). 

I  was  deeply  in  love  with  a  milliner,  upon  which 
I  was  sent  away,  or,  in  the  university  phrase,  rusti- 
cated for  ever.— Spectator. 

Rustication,  s.  Dwelling  in,  banishment  to, 
the  country. 

I  was  afraid  that  her  resolution  would  sink  under 
the  sudden  transition  from  a  town  life  to  such  a 
melancholy  state  of  rustication. — Smollett. 

Zusticity .  s.    [Fr.  rusticite  ;  Lat.  rusticitas, 

.  Quality  of  one  that  lives  in  the  country; 
simplicity ;  artlessness ;  rudeness  ;  savage- 
ness. 

There  presented  himself  a  tall,  clownish  young 
man,  who,  falling  before  the  queen  of  the  fairies, 
desired  that  he  might  have  the  achievement  of  any 
adventure,  which,  during  the  feast,  might  happen ; 
that  being  granted,  he  rested  him  on  the  floor,  unfit 
for  a  better  place  by  his  rusticity. — Spenser. 

The  sweetness  and  rusticity  of  a  pastoral  cannot 
bo  so  well  exprest  in  any  other  tongue  as  in  the 
Greek,  when  rightly  mixt  with  the  Dorick  dialect.— 
Addison. 

This  so  general  expense  of  their  time  would  curtail 
the  ordinary  means  of  knowledge,  as  'twould  shorten 
the.  opportunities  of  vice;  and  so  accordingly  an 
universal  rusticity  presently  took  place,  and  stop- 
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ped  not  till  it  had  over-run  the  whole  stock  of  man- 
kind.— Woodward,  Natural  History. 

2.  Rural  appearance. 

Riistiiy.  adv.    In  a  rusty  manner,  or  state. 

Their  armour  they  should  make  look  so  rustily, 
and  ill-favouredly,  as  might  well  become  such 
wearers.— /Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  b.  i. 

Rustle,  v.  n.  [A.S.  hristlan.']  Make  a  low 
continued  rattle ;  make  a  quick  succession 
of  small  noises. 

He  is  coming ;  I  hear  his  straw  rustle.— SJiake- 
spear, Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  3. 

This  life 

Is  nobler  than  attending  for  a  check  ; 
Richer  than  doing  nothing  for  a  bauble ; 
Prouder  than  rustling  iu  unpaid-for  silk. 

Id.,  Cymbeline,  iii.  3. 

Thick  swarm'd.both  on  the  ground, and  in  the  air 
Brush'd  with  the  hiss  of  rustling  wings. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  767. 
As  when  we  see  the  winged  winds  engage, 
Rustling  from  every  quarter  of  the  sky, 
North,  east,  and  west,  in  airy  swiftness  vie. 

Granville. 

All  side  in  parties,  and  begin  the  attack  ; 
Fans  clap,  silks  rustle,  and  tough  whalebones  crack. 
Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  v. 
And  the  wild  antelope,  that  starts  whene'er 
The  dry  leaf  rustles  in  the  brake,  suspend 
Her  timid  steps,  to  gaze  upon  a  form 
More  graceful  than  her  own.  Shelley,  Alastor. 

Rustle,  s.     Rustling  sound. 

Not  the  faintest  rustle  broke  the  profound  tran- 
quillity of  the  solemn  scene.  Sound  itself  appeared 
to  be  frozen  up,  all  was  so  cold  and  still.— Dickens, 
Pwkwick  Papers,  ch.  xxix. 

Rustling,  part.  adj.     Sounding  as  a  rustle. 

Not  less  their  number  than  the  milk-white  swans, 
That  o'er  the  winding  of  Cayster's  springs, 
Stretch  their  long  necks,  and  clap  their  rustling 
wings.  Pope. 

Rustling:,  verbal  abs.  Quick  succession  of 
small  noises. 

Let  not  the  creaking  of  shoes,  nor  the  rustling  of 
silks,  betray  thy  poor  heart  to  women.— Shakespear, 
King  Lear,  iii.  4. 

Rusty,  adj. 

1.  Covered  with  rust ;  infected  with  rust. 

After  a  long  calm  of  peace,  he  was  left  engaged 
in  a  war  with  a  rusty  sword  and  empty  purse. — 
Howell. 

Part  scour  the  rusty  shields  with  seam,  and  part 
New  grind  the  blunted  axe. 

Dry  den.  Translation  of  the  jEneid,  vii.  867. 

2.  Impaired  by  inactivity. 

Hector,  in  his  dull  and  long-continued  truce, 
Is  rusty  grown. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  3. 

3.  Surly ;  morose. 

There  was  a  guard  by  St.  Giles's  of  rusty  ruffians, 
kept  by  Lord  Lovelace's  order :  they  made  a  great 
clutter.— Diary  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  in 
1689. 

Old  Iron,  why  so  rusty  ?  will  you  never  leave  your 
innuendoes?— Guardian,  no.  160. 

Rut.  s.  [N.F.  ruit,  rut."]  Copulation  of  deer. 
The  time  of  going  to  rut  of  deer  is  in  September ; 
for  that  they  need  the  whole  summer's  feed  to  make 
them  fit  for  generation :  and  if  rain  come  about  the 
middle  of  September,  they  go  to  rut  somewhat  the 
sooner. — Bacon. 

The  ground  hereof  was  the  observation  of  this 
part  in  deer  after  immoderate  venery,  and  about 
the  end  of  their  rut.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

Rut.  s.     [Fr.  route.]     Track  of  a  wheel. 

From  hills  raine  waters  headlong  fall, 
That  allwayes  eat  huge  ruts,  which,  met  in  one  bed 

fill  a  vail 
With  such  a  confluence  of  streames,  that  on  the 

mountaine  grounds 
Farre  off,  in  frighted  shepheards  eares  the  bustling 

noise  rebounds.  Chapman. 

[In  this  road]  they  will  meet  with  ruts,  which  I 
actually  measured  four  feet  deep,  and  floating  with 
mud  only  from  a  wet  summer.  What,  therefore, 
must  it  be  after  a  winter  ?— A.  Young,  Agricultural 
Tour. 

Rutb.  s.     [rue.] 

1.  Mercy;  pity;  tenderness;  sorrow  for  the 
misery  of  another.  Hare. 

O  wretch  of  guests,  said  he,  thy  tale  hath  stirred 
My  mind  to  much  ruth.  Chapman. 

All  ruth,  compassion,  mercy  he  forgot.     Fairfax. 
She  fair,  he  full  of  bashfulness  and  truth 
Loved  much,  hoped  little,  and  desired  naught  j 
He  durst  not  speak,  by  suit  to  purchase  ruth.     Id. 
The  better  part  with  Mary  and  with  Ruth 
Chosen  thou  hast ;  and  they  that  oyerween, 
And  at  thy  growing  virtues  fret  their  spleen, 
No  anger  find  in  thee,  but  pity  and  ruth. 

Milton,  Sonnets,a.  6. 
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2.  Misery ;  sorrow. 

The  weary  Britons,  whose  war-hable  youth 

Was  by  Maximian  lately  led  away, 
With  wretched  miseries  and  woful  ruth, 
Were  to  those  Pagans  made  an  open  prey. 

Spenser. 

Ruthenium,  s.  In  Chemistry.  Metal  so 
called. 

Ruthenium  is  a  metal  of  a  grey  colour,  very  infu- 
sible. It  has  a  stronger  attraction  for  oxygen  than 

any  other  of  the  metals  of  this  class Ruthenium 

seems  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  rhodium  that 
iridium  does  to  platinum.— Turner,  Elements  of 
Chemistry:  1848. 
Ruthfnl.  adj. 

1.  Merciful ;  compassionate. 

He  [God]  ruthful  is  to  man. 

Turberville,  Eclogues,  iii. 

2.  Rueful;  woful;  sorrowful. 

The  inhabitants  seldom  take  a  ruthful  and  reav- 
ing  experience  of  those   harms,  which  infectious 
diseases  carry  with  them.— Carew,  Survey  of  Corn- 
wall. 
What  sad  and  ruthful  faces ! 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Double  Marriage. 
Ruthfully.  adv.     In  a  ruthful  manner. 

1.  Wof'ully  ;  sadly. 

The  flower  of  horse  and  foot,  lost  by  the  valour  of 
the  enemy,  ruthfully  perished.— Knolles,  History  of 
the  Turks. 

2.  Sorrowfully;  mournfully. 

Help  me,  ye  baneful  birds,  whose  shrieking  sound 
Is  sign  of  dreary  death,  my  deadly  cries 
Most  ruthfully  to  tune. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar. 

3.  Wofully.     Ironical. 

By  this  Minerva's  friend  bereft 
Oileades  of  that  rich  bowl,  and  left  his  lips,  nose, 

eyes, 
Ruthfully  smear'd. 

Chapman,  Translation  oftiie  Iliad. 
Ruthless,  adj.     Cruel ;  pitiless  j  uncompas- 
sionate ;  barbarous. 

What  is  Edward  but  a  ruthless  sea? 
What  Clarence  but  a  quicksand  of  deceit  ? 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  v.  4. 
The  ruthless  flint  doth  cut  my  tender  feet ; 
And  when  I  start  the  cruel  people  laugh. 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  ii.  4- 
His  archers  circle  me ;  my  reins  they  wound, 
And  ruthless  shed  my  gall  upon  the  ground. 

Sandys. 

Their  rage  the  hostile  powers  restrain, 
All  but  the  ruthless  monarch  of  the  main. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  i.  27. 
Ruthlessly,  adv.     In  a  ruthless  manner. 
Ruthlessness.  s.     Attribute  suggested  by 

Ruthless. 

Rutilant.  adj.  [Lat.  rutilans,  -antis.] 
Shining. 

Parchments  . . .  coloured  with  this  rutilant  ma- 
ture.—Evelyn. 

Rutter.  s.  [German,  ritter."}  Horse-soldier ; 
rider ;  trooper. 

Neyther  shall  they  be  accompanied  with  a  garde 
of  ruffelynge  rutters.  —  Bale,  On  the  Revelations, 
pt.ii.:  1550. 

The  prince  finding  his  rutters  alert,  (as  the 
Italians  say,)  with  advice  of  his  valiant  brother,  sent 
his  trumpets  to  the  D.  d'Alva. — Sir  R.  Williams, 
Actions  of  the  Low  Countries,  p.  27  :  1618. 

Rutterkin.  *.  Word  of  contempt  for  R  u  1 1  e  r. 
Such  a  rout  of  regular 'rutterkins,  some  bellowing 
in  the  quire,  some  muttering,  and  another  sort  jet- 
ting up  and  down,  to  wayte  when  my  Ladie  shal  be 
readye  to  see  a  cast  of  theyr  office ! — Confutation  of 
Nicholas  Sliaxton,  sign.  G.  vi. :  1546. 

Rutterkin,  one  by  long  practice  master  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  in  every  part  an  old  crafty  fox,  notable 
beguiler,  ordinary  deceiver. — Cotgrave. 

Ruttier.  s.  [Fr.  routiere.]  Direction  of 
the  road,  or  of  the  course,  at  sea;  old 
traveller  well  acquainted  with  most  ways; 
experienced  soldier. 

Rutter  [is]  a  directory  to  show  the  proper  course 
of  a  vessel,  from  the  French  routier.—Fosbroke,  En- 
cyclopedia of  Antiquities. 

Ruttish.  adj.  Wanton  ;  libidinous ;  sala- 
cious ;  lustful ;  lecherous. 

That  is  an  advertisement  to  one  Diana,  to  take 
heed  of  the  allurement  of  count  Rousillon,  a  foolish 
idle  boy  ;  but  for  all  that  very  ruttish.— Shakespear, 
All's  well  that  ends  well,  iv.  S. 

Ruttle.  s.  Noise  occasioned  by  difficulty  in 
breathing  ;  rattle  in  the  throat. 

The  last  agonies,  the  fixed  eyes,  and  the  dismal 
rnttte,  tell  all  those  about  the  dying-bed,  that  lie, 
who  is  in  that  plight,  is  now  going  to  his  home.— 
Hurnct,  Sermons,  p.  175 :  1713. 
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Rye.  s.     [A.S.  ryge.] 

].  Corn-grass  of  the  genus  Sec  ale. 

Between  the  acres  of  the  rye, 
These  pretty  country  folks  would  lye. 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  v.  3,  song. 

Rye  is  more  acrid,  laxative,  and  less  nourishing 
than  wheat.—  Arbuthnot,  On  tlie  Nature  and  Choice 
of  Aliments. 

Rye,  according  to  some,  is  a  native  of  Crete  ;  but 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  country  can  be  now 
ascertained  to  be  its  native  soil.  ...  It  is  more  com- 
mon than  wheat  on  most  parts  of  the  continent; 
being  a  more  certain  crop,  and  one  which  requires 
less  culture  and  manure.  .  .  .  Many  consider  it 
the  most  impoverishing  of  all  crops.—  Loudon,  En- 
cyclopaedia of  Agriculture,  §  5069. 

The  meal  of  rye  is  considered  second  only  to 
wheat  ;  it  is  often  used  alone,  or  mixed  with  a  pro- 
portion of  wheat  flour  to  make  bread  and  ginger- 
bread. In  those  unaccustomed  to  its  use,  it  is  apt 
to  cause  an  acescent  state  of  the  stomach  and  diar- 
rhoea. Rye  is  liable  to  a  disease  called  ergot,  which 
depends  on  a  fungus,  which  attacks  and  alters  the 
character  of  the  grain.  It  becomes  long,  of  a  deep 
violet  hue  externally,  and  pinkish  white  within. 
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The  odour  of  the  ergotted  grain  is  fishy  and  fetid, 
the  taste  slightly  acrid.  Ergotted  or  spurred  rye  is 
poisonous,  when  it  is  baked  into  bread.  It  causes 
febrile  symptoms,  great  debility,  often  paralysis, 
tremours,  abscesses,  gangrene,  and  death.  Some  of 
the  epidemics  which  have  occasionally  nearly  depo- 
pulated the  north  of  Europe,  have  been  traced  to 
the  use  of  the  spurred  rye.—C.  W.  Johnson,  Farmers' 
Cyclopaedia. 

The  grains  which  extend  farthest  to  the  north  in 
Europe  are  barley  and  oats.  .  .  .  Rye  is  the  next 
which  becomes  associated  with  these.  This  is  the 
prevailing  grain  in  a  great  part  of  the  northern  tem- 
perate zone,  namely,  in  the  south  of  Sweden  arid 
Norway,  Denmark,  and  all  the  lands  bordering  on 
the  Baltic,  the  north  of  Germany,  and  part  of 
Siberia. ...  In  the  zone  where  rye  prevails,  wheat  is 
generally  to  be  found ;  barley  being  here  chiefly  cul- 
tivated for  the  manufacture  of  beer,  and  oats  sup- 
plying food  for  the  horses.  To  these  there  follows 
a  zone  in  Europe  and  Western  Asia,  where  rye  dis- 
appears and  wheat  almost  exclusively  furnishes 
bread.— Lindley,  Vegetable  Kingdom. 
On  either  side  the  river  lie 
Long  fields  of  barley  and  of  rye, 
That  clothe  the  wold  and  meet  the  sky, 
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And  thro'  the  field  the  road  runs  by 
To  many-towered  Camelot. 

Tennyson,  Lady  ofSlialott 

2.  Disease  in  a  hawk. 
llyegrass.  s.     Pasture  grass,  both  for  graz 
ing  and  hay,    so  called:    (said  to  be  ; 
corruption  of  ray-grass;    the  connexion 
however,  is  not  clear). 

Some  sow  ryegrass  with  the  corn  at  Michaelma< 
— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Among  the  most  valuable  fodder  grasses  of  tem 
perate  climates  are  the  rye-grasses,  &c.—Henfrci 
Elementary  Course  of  Botany. 

The  latter  math  of  rye-grass  is  very  inconsiderabli 
and  the  plant  impoverishes  the  soil  in  a  high  degre 
if  the  culms  . . .  are  not  cut  before  the  seed  advance 
towards  perfection. . . .  The  varieties  of  this  specie 
are  very  numerous,  such  as  the  slender  rye-gra& 
compound  or  broad-spiked  rye-grass,  Pacey's  ry, 
grass,  Russell's  grass,  Whitworth's  grass,  Sticknev 
grass,  panicled  rye-grass,  double-flowered  rye-grds, 
viviparous  rye-grass.  All  the  varieties  have  a  stron 
tendency  to  vary  their  form  when  sown  on  differeE 
soils.— C.  W.  Johnson,  Farmers'  Cyclopedia. 
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SABAISM.  s.  Sabianism;  worship  of  the 
heavenly  bodies. 

We  find  one  rite  or  ceremonie  of  the  Zabaisme  or 
Planetarie  worship,  Job  xxxi.  26.  27.  '  If  I  beheld 
the  gun  when  it  snined,  &c.'  This  holy  man  (who, 
as  it  is  supposed,  lived  among  these  Zabii  about 
Joseph's  time  (as  Jerome)  when  this  their  idolatrie 
was  come  to  some  maturitie)  speaks  openly  of  the 
planetarie  worship  then  so  common.  And  the  first 
part  of  this  Zabaisme  he  so  industriously  amoves 
from  himself  is  beholding  the  sun  when  it  shined. 
Not  the  simple  beholding  of  ...  but  beholding  it 
with  such  an  eye  as  steajs  away  the  heart. . . .  Job 
here  shews  that  the  original  seat  of  Zabaisme  was 
the  heart. . . .  There  were  other  parts  of  Zabaisme, 
or  star  worship,  namely  images  and  fire.  —  Gale, 
Court  of  the  Gentiles,  pt.  ii.  b.  i.  eh.  iv.  §  6 :  1671. 

Sabadilla.   s.     [Spanish.]     Poisonous  plant 
so  called  ;  poison  therefrom. 

White  Hellebore  . . .  Asagrea  offlcinalis  (Sabadilla 
or  Cevadilla,  of  Mexico),  all  share  the  acrid  narcotic 
qualities,  poisonous  or  medicinal,  according  to  the 
Aose.  —  Menfrey,  Elementary  Course  of  Botany, 
§578. 
Sabaotb.  *.  [Hebrew.]  Army;  host. 

Holy  Lord  God  of  sabaoth ;  that  is,  Lord  of  hosts. 
— Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

Sabbatarian,  s, 

1.  One  who  observes  the  Sabbath  with  ex- 
traordinary rigour. 

We  have  myriads  of  examples  in  this  kind, 
amongst  those  rigid  Sabbatarians.— Burton,  Ana- 
tomy of  Melancholy,  p.  681. 

2.  One  who  observes  the  seventh  day  of  the 
week  in  opposition  to  the  first. 

Sabbatarians,  or  Seventh-day  Baptists,  a  sect  of 
anabaptists ;  thus  called,  because  they  observed  the 
Jewish  or  Saturday  sabbath,  from  a  persuasion  that 
it  was  never  abrogated  in  the  New  Testament  by 
the  institution  of  any  other.— Rees,  Cyclopaedia. 

Sabbatarian,  adj.     Connected  with,  belong- 
ing to  Sabbatarianism. 

Puritans  . . .  were  wont  to  pass  their  strange  de- 
terminations, Sabbatarian  paradoxes,  and  apocalyp- 
tical frenzies,  under  the  name  and  covert  of  the 
true  professors  of  Christian  doctrine.  —  BisJwp 
Mountagu,  Appeal  to  Caesar,  dedication. 

Sabbatarianism,  s.   Tenets  of  Sabbatarians. 
Laws  against  profanation ;  I  do  not  mean  tending 
to   Judaism    or  Sabbatarianism.  —  BisJwp   Ward, 
Sermon  on  the  thirtieth  of  January,  1673,  p.  34. 

Sabbath.  *.  [Hebrew  ;  Gr.  <ra/3/3aroi/.] 
1.  Day  appointed  by  God  among  the  Jews, 
and  from  them  established  among  Chris- 
tians for  public  worship ;  the  seventh  day 
set  apart  from  works  of  labour  to  be 
employed  in  piety. 

I  purpose, 

And  by  our  holy  sabbath  have  I  sworn. 
To  have  the  due  and  forfeit  of  my  bond. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 
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Glad  we  return'd  up  to  the  coasts  of  light,  | 

Ere  sabbath  evening. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  245. 

Her  every  day  was  sabbath  :  only  free 
From  hours  of  prayer,  for  hours  of  charity, 
Such  as  the  Jews  from  servile  toil  releast, 
Where  works  of  mercy  were  a  part  of  rest : 
Such  as  blest  angels  exercise  above, 
Vary'd  with  sacred  hymns  and  acts  of  love ; 
Such  sabbaths  as  that  one  she  now  enjoys 
Ev'n  that  perpetual  one,  which  she  employs 
(For  such  vicissitudes  in  heaven  there  are), 
In  praise  alternate,  and  alternate  pray'r. 

Dryden,  Eleonora,  116. 

There  was  a  double  reason  rendered  by  God  why 
the  Jews  should  keep  that  sabbath  which  they  did ; 
one  special,  as  to  a  seventh  day,  to  shew  they  wor- 
shipped that  God  who  was  the  Creator  of  the  world ; 
the  other  individual,  as  to  that  seventh  day,  to  sig- 
nify their  deliverance  from  the  Egyptian  bondage, 
from  which  that  seventh  day  was  dated.  Being 
then,  upon  the  resurrection  of  our  Saviour,  a  greater 
deliverance  and  far  more  plenteous  redemption  was 
wrought  than  that  of  Egypt,  and  therefore  a  greater 
observance  was  due  unto  it  than  to  that ;  the  indi- 
vidual determination  of  that  day  did  pass  upon  a 
stronger  reason  to  another  day,  always  to  be  repeated 
by  a  seventh  return  upon  the  reference  to  the  Crea- 
tion. As  there  was  a  change  in  the  year  at  the 
coming  out  of  Egypt,  by  the  command  of  God ; 
'this  month  (the  month  of  Abib)  shall  be  unto  you 
the  beginning  of  months,  it  shall  be  the  first  month 
of  the  year  to  you ; '  s  ',  at  this  time  of  a  more  emi- 
nent deliverance,  a  change  was  wrought  in  the  heb- 
domadal or  weekly  account ;  and  the  first  day  is 
made  the  seventh,  or  the 'seventh  after  that  first  is 
sanctified.  And  thus  the  observation  of  that  day, 
which  the  Jews  did  sanctify,  ceased,  and  was  buried 
with  our  Saviour :  and,  in  the  stead  of  it,  the  reli- 
gious observation  of  that  day,  on  which  the  Son  of 
God  rose  from  the  dead,  by  the  constant  practice  of 
the  blessed  Apostles,  was  transmitted  to  the  Church 
of  God,  and  so  continued  in  all  ages.  —  Bishop 
Pearson. 

2.  Intermission  of  pain  or  sorrow ;  time  of 
rest. 

Never  any  sabbath  of  release 
Could  free  his  travels  and  afflictions  deep. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars  of  York  and  Lancaster. 
Nor  can  his  blessed  soul  look  down  from  heav'n, , 
Or  break  the  eternal  sabbath  of  his  rest, 
To  see  her  miseries  on  earth.  Dryden. 

Peaceful  sleep  out  the  sabbath  of  the  tomb, 
And  wake  to  raptures  in  a  life  to  come. 

Pope,  Miscellanies,  To  Mrs.  M.  B.  on  her 
Birthday. 

Sabbathbreaker.  s.  Violator  of  the  sabbath 
day  by  labour  or  wickedness. 

The  usurer  is  the  greatest  sabbathbreaker,  because 
his  plough  goeth  every  Sunday.— Bacon,  Essays,  Of 
Usury. 

Sabbathless,  adj.  Having  no  Sabbath,  or 
no  rest  like  that  of  a  Sabbath ;  having 
no  intermission  of  labour,  or  interval  of 
rest. 

Although  men  should  refrain  themselves  from  in- 
jury and  evil  acts,  yet  this  incessant  and  Sabbathless 
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pursuit  of  a  man's  fortune  leayeth  not  tribut 
which  we  owe  to  God,  of  our  time.— Bacon,  At 
vancement  of  Learning. 

Sabbatic,  adj.    Sabbatical. 

This  salutary  view  is  only  and  effectually  pursm 
by  due  attendance  on  sabbatic  duty.  This  is  tl 
true  method  to  make  an  impression  on  the  heai 
They  that  go  not  to  divine  worship  cannot  kno 
the  morality  of  actions ;  and  have  no  impulse  t 
their  minds  to  do  what  is  good,  to  abstain  fro 
what  is  evil. — Stukeley,  Palceographia  Sacra,  p.  9! 

Sabbatical,  adj.  Resembling,  belonging  ti 
the  sabbath ;  enjoying  or  bringing  intei 
mission  of  labour. 

In  accounting  the  sabbatical  years,  this  rule 
to  be  observed,  that  the  same  year  which  ende 
one  jubilee,  beginneth  the  next.— Gregory,  Pi 
thuma,p.l38:  1640. 

The  appointment  ...  of  the  sabbatical  year,  ai 
after  the  seventh  sabbatical  year,  a  year  of  jubilt 
is  a  circumstance  of  great  moment. — Forbes. 

In  their  seventh,  or  sabbatical  year,  in  which  t 
produce  of  all  estates  was  given  up  to  the  poor,  o 
of  these  regulations  is  on  the  different  work  whi 
must  not  be  omitted  in  the  sixth  year,  lest  (becau 
the  seventh  being  devoted  to  the  poor),  the  produ 
should  be  unfairly  diminished,  and  the  public  I 
nefit  arising  from  this  law  be  frustrated.  Of  whs 
ever  is  not  perennial,  and  produced  that  year 
the  earth,  no  money  may  be  made ;  but  what  is  pi 
ennial  may  be  sold. — I.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  qf  2 
terature,  The  Talmud. 

Sabbatism.  s.    Rest,  as  that  of  the  sabbat 

This  is  that  sabbatism,  or  rest,  that  the  author 
the  Hebrews  exhorts  them  to  strive  to  enter  ir 
through  faith  and  obedience.— Dr.  H.  More,  Conj 
tura  Cabbalistica,  p.  210:  1653. 

sabian.  adj.  Connected  with,  relating  1 
constituted  by,  Sabianism. 

It  is  generally  asserted  that  the  old  religion  oft 
Arabs  was  entirely  Sabian ;  but  I  can  offer  so  lit 
accurate  information  concerning  the  Sabian  faith 
even  the  meaning  of  the  word,  that  I  dare  not ; 
speak  on  the  subject  with  confidence.— Sir  W.Jon 
Discourse,  &c.,  on  the  A  rabians. 

The  popular  worship  of  the  Iranians  urn 
Hushang  was  purely  Sabian ;  a  word,  of  whicl 
cannot  offer  any  certain  etymology,  but  which  1 
been  deduced  by  grammarians  from  Saba,  a  hi 
and  particularly  the  Host  of  Heaven,  or  the  celesl 
bodies,  in  the  aaoration  of  which  the  Sabian  rit 
is  believed  to  have  consisted ;  there  is  a  descript 
in  the  learned  work  just  mentioned,  of  the  sevt 
Persian  temples  dedicated  to  the  Sun  and  Plain 
of  the  images  adorned  in  them,  and  of  the  inagu 
cent  processions  to  them  on  prescribed  festivals,  < 
of  which  is  probably  represented  by  sculpture  in 
ruined  city  of  Jemshid.— Id.,  Discourse,  &c.,  on 
Persians. 

Sabian.  *.  Believer  in  the  Sabian  religio 
believer  in  Sabaism,  or  Sabianism. 

Concerning  the  first  institution  of  learning  i 
religion  among  the  Sabceans,  there  is  not  anyag) 
ment  of  authors. . . .  Epiphanius,  and  the  autho: 
the  Chronicon  Alexandrinum,  affirm  that  flellen 
began  in  the  time  of  Serug.  This  Hellenism  sc 
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conceive  to  be  the  same  with  the  Sabaan  supersti- 
tion; what  the  Greek  fathers  call  Hellenism,  the 
Rabbins  term  Goth,  the  Arabians  Algiaheleiton,  the 
Time  of  Ignorance  and  Paganism  .  .  .  We  cannot 
doubt  but  that  the  idolatrous  worship  of  Fire  and 
of  the  Sun  (ascribed  to  the  Sabceans)  was  of  great 
antiquity.. . .  That.Terah,  father  of  Abraham,  was 
bred  up  in  this  doctrine  inay  be  conjectured  from 
Joshua  xiiv.  2,  where  he  is  reckoned  among  those 
that  served  strange  gods.  Philo  terms  him  an  as- 
tronomer, one  of  those  that  are  versed  in  mathe- 
matics. Of  Abraham,  son  of  Terah,  R.  Maimonides 
expressly  saith,  '  It  is  well  known  that  our  father 
Abraham  was  educated  in  the  faith  of  the  Zabians, 
who  held  there  is  no  God  but  the  stars. . . .  This 
thing  afterwards  Edris  taught  his  sons  and  said  '  O 
sons,  know  that  ye  are  Sabceans,  learn  therefore  to 
read  books  in  your  youth.  Now  Sabeeans  are  wri- 
ters of  whom  the  High  (he  means  Mahomet)  said 
the  Sabceans  and  the  Nazarenes. . . .  Afterwards  the 
Zabceans  were  divided.  .  .  .  The  book  of  Isaak  the 
Zabian,  wherein  he  argues  in  defence  of  the  law  of 
the  ZaMans.— Stanley,  History  of  Philosophy,  pt.  i. 
sect.  i.  vol.  iv.  pp.  81-5 :  1662. 

In  the  interim  it  may  be  proper  to  acquaint  the 
reader  that  at  this  time  all  the  idolatry  of  the  world 
was  divided  between  two  sects,  that  is  the  worship- 
pers of  images  who  were  called  the  Sabians,  and  the 
worshippers  of  fire,  who  were  called  the  Magians. 
. . .  This  religion  first  began  among  the  Chaldeans. 
. . .  From  the  Chaldeans  it  spread  over  the  east, 
where  the  possessors  of  it  had  the  name  of  Sabians. 
. . .  Those  wfco  mislike  the  notion  . . .  that  many  of 
the  JewisTHaws  were  made  in  opposition  to  the 
idolatrous  rites  of  the  Sabians,  are  much  mistaken 
when  they  object  against  it  that  the  Sabians  were 
an  incorrigible  sect. . . .  The  Sabians  whom  he 
[Maimonides]  spoke  of,  were  a  sect  whose  heresy 
had  overspread  almost  all  mankind.  The  remainder 
of  this  sect  still  subsists  in  the  east  under  the  name 
of  Sabians,  which  they  pretend  to  have  received 
from  Sabius,  a  son  of  Seth.— Prideaux,  The  Old  and 
New  Testament  Connected,  pt.  i.  b.  iii. 

This  year  he  [Mahomet]  altered  the  Kebla,  that 
is  the  place  towards  which  they  directed  their 
prayers.  For  it  was  usual  among  the  people  of  the 
East,  of  all  religions,  to  observe  one  particular  point 
of  the  heavens,  towards  which  they  all  turned  their 

faces  when  they  prayed The  Jews  . . .  towards 

Jerusalem, . . .  the  Arabians  towards  Mecca, . . .  the 
Sabeans  towards  the  north  star.— Prideaux,  Life  of 
Mahomet,  p.  73 :  1723. 

The  Sabians  do  not  only  believe  one  God,  but  pro- 
duce many  strong  arguments  for  his  unity ;  though 
they  also  pay  an  adoration  to  the  stars,  or  the  angels 
and  intelligences  which  they  suppose  reside  in  them, 
and  govern  the  world  under  the  supreme  Deity. . . . 
They  go  on  a  pilgrimage  to  a  place  near  the  city  of 
Harran  in  Mesopotamia,  where  great  numbers  of 
them  dwell,  and  they  have  also  a  great  respect  for  the 
Temple  of  Mecca,  and  the  pyramids  of  Egypt ;  fancy- 
ing these  last  to  be  the  sepulchres  of  Seth,  and  of 
Enoch  and  Sabi  his  two  sons,  whom  they  look  on  as 
the  first  propagators  of  their  religion  ;  at  these  struc- 
tures they  sacrifice  a  cock  and  ablack  calf,  and  offer 
up  incense.  Besides  the  book  of  Psalms,  the  only 
true  scripture  they  read,  they  have  other  books  which 
they  esteem  equally  sacred,  particularly  one  in  the 
Chaldee  tongue  which  they  call  the  book  of  Seth,  and 
is  full  of  moral  discourses.  This  sect  say,  they  took 
the  name  of  Sabians  from  the  above-mentioned  Sabi, 
though  it  seems  rather  to  be  derived  from  Saba  or 
the  host  of  heaven,  which  they  worship.  Travellers 
commonly  call  them  Christians  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  whose  disciples  also  they  pretend  to  be, 
using  a  kind  of  baptism,  which  is  the  greatest  mark 
they  bear  of  Christianity.  This  is  one  of  the  reli- 
gions, the  practice  of  which  Mohammed  tolerated 
(on  paying  tribute),  and  the  professors  of  it  are 
often  included  in  that  expression  of  the  Koran,  those 
to  whom  the  scriptures  have  been  given,  or  literally 
People  of  the  Book.— Sale,  Translation  of  the  Koran, 
Preliminary  Discourse,  sect.  i. 

(See,  also,  under  Sabianism.) 

Sabianism.  s.  [For  the  derivation  which, 
until  lately,  has  passed  for  the  likeliest,  see 
the  second  extract  under  Sabian  (adj.): 
for  the  one  that  will  probably  be  henceforth 
recognized  see  the  remarks  on  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word.  The  spelling  with  an  e, 
as  in  the  second  extract  from  Prideaux, 
suggests  a  false  connection  with  Sabei,  the 
geographical  term ;  especially  when  the 
accentuation  is  on  the  second  syllable.  The 
title  of  the  work  by  Chwolson,  which  has 
l>eyond  all  comparison,  illustrated  the  sub- 
ject is  '  Die  Ssabier  und  der  SsabismusS  in 
which  the  a  is  ignored.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  in  English,  the  forms  Sabian 
and  Sabianism,  which  have  long  been  cur- 
rent, will  keep  their  ground.]  System 
of  religious  belief  with  certain  sects  so 
called  either  by  themselves  or  others ; 
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name  for  certain  religious  systems,  of  lax 
application,  but  generally,  perhaps  always, 
suggestive  of  the  worship  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  especially  the  sun. 

In  a  remote  period  of  antiquity,  Sabianism  was 
diffused  over  Asia  by  the  science  of  the  Chaldeans 
and  the  arms  of  tho  Assyrians.  From  the  obser- 
vations of  two  thousand  years,  the  priests  and  as- 
tronomers of  Babylon  deduced  the  eternal  laws  ol 
Nature  and  Providence.  They  adored  the  seven 
gods,  or  angels,  who  directed  the  course  of  the  seven 
planets,  and  shed  their  irresistible  influence  on  the 
earth.  The  attributes  of  the  seven  planets,  with  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac  and  the  twenty-four  con- 
stellations of  the  northern  and  southern  hemisphere, 
were  represented  by  images  and  talismans  ;  the 
seven  days  of  the  week  were  dedicated  to  their  re- 
spective deities  ;  the  Sabians  prayed  thrice  each  day  : 
and  the  temple  of  the  moon  at  Haran  was  the  term  of 
their  pilgrimage.  But  the  flexible  genius  of  their 
faith  was  always  ready  either  to  teach  or  to  learn  : 
in  the  tradition  of  the  creation,  the  deluge,  and  the 
patriarchs,  they  held  a  singular  agreement  with 


their  Jewish  captives  ;  they  appealed  to  the  secret 
books  of  Adam,  Seth,  and  Enoch;   and  a  slig 
infusion  of  the  gospel  has  transformed  the  last 


remnant  of  the  Polytheists  into  the  Christians  of 
St.  John,  in  the  territory  of  Bassora.  .  .  .  Sale  con- 
founds Sabianism  with  the  primitive,  religion  of  the 
Arabs.  —  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  ch.  1.  and  note.  (Ord  MS.) 

That  both  the  import  and  the  etymology 
of  this  term  have  long  been  matters  of  un- 
certainty has  been  shown  both  by  the  ex- 
planation and  the  extracts.  The  work, 
however,  by  Chwolson,  already  referred  to, 
has  removed  the  chief  difficulties. 

I  .  The  word  is  Asiatic  and  Mahometan, 
being  foreign  to  the  classical  and  ecclesi- 
astical writers.  So  far  as  it  is  Jewish,  it 
is  found  where  the  contact  between  the 
Jews  and  the  Mahometans  has  been  the 
greatest. 

2.  It  was  applied  by  the  Mahometans  to 
certain  religious  systems  different  from 
their  own  ;  but  it  was  not  the  name  by  which 
those  systems  were  designated  by  the  com- 
munities which  upheld  them  —  not,  at  least, 
in  the  first  instance. 

S.  It  is  applied  in  the  Koran,  to  one 
community  ;  by  the  end  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury it  applies  to  another  and  a  different 
one. 

In  detail.  —  1.  Those  to  whom  the  term, 
as  used  in  the  Koran  applied,  were  the  com- 
munities who  called  themselves  JMenddi,  &c  , 
whose  occupancies  were  the  alluvial  districts 
of  the  Lower  Euphrates  ;  and  whose  creed 
was  that  of  the  old  Chaldeans,  upon  which, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  of 
our  era,  were  engrafted  certain  elements 
from  the  allied  creed  of  the  Persian  Magi, 
and  others  from  the  heretical  speculations 
of  the  Greek  Christians.  The  result  was  a 
mixture  of  the  original  creed,  Parseeism, 
and  Gnosticism.  From  their  practice  of 
frequent  ablutions,  they  were  called  by  the 
population  around  them  Sabiin  or  Washers; 
by  which  name  they  were  known  to  Ma- 
homet. The  best  name  for  these  is  Men- 
dai,  Mendean,  or  Mendaite  ;  the  worst, 
perhaps,  The  Christians  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  ;  this  latter  being,  probably,  the 
result  of  a  confusion  between  the  notions 
of  washing  and  baptizing.  These  are  the 
true  Sabians  of  Chwolson. 

2.  The  Pseudo-Subians  of  Chwolson  be- 
long to  the  Middle,  rather  than  to  the  Lower, 
Euphrates  ;  their  occupancies  being  the 
parts  about  Haran,  or  Charrae,  in  Meso- 
potamia, and  their  creed  the  original  pa- 
ganism of  the  district,  modified  by  Greek 
and  Syrian  influences  ;  pagan,  Christian, 
and  philosophic.  These  applied  the  name 
Sabian  to  themselves  ;  but  not  until  the 
ninth  century.  The  reason  was  this.  The 
Mendai,  to  whom  the  term  as  used  in  the 
5  N 
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Koran  applied,  were  placed  upon  the  same 
favoured  footing  as  the  Christians  and  the 
Jews,  i.e.  as  the  believers  in  a  true  God, 
and  as  the  holders  of  a  canonic  creed — a 
Religion  of  a  Book.  This  made  their  name 
a  safeguard  against  excessive  persecution  ; 
and,  as  such,  it  was  borrowed,  appropriated, 
or  adopted  by  the  communities  under  no- 
tice when  persecuted  by  the  Caliph  Al- 
mamun. 

These  two  communities  give  us  the  his- 
torical Sabianism  of  Chwolson,  to  which 
he  opposes  the  import  of  the  term  as  inde- 
finitely applied  to  certain  religions,  which, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  later  Mahometans  (to 
whom,  after  the  first  three  centuries  of 
their  era,  the  original  application  was  un- 
known), were,  in  different  ways,  idolatrous ; 
especially  in  the  way  of  sun-worship,  star- 
worship,  or  the  worship  of  the  host  of 
heaven  in  general. 

These  views,  so  far  as  the  meaning  and 
derivation  of  the  word  go,  are  likely  to 
command  acceptance:  nor  will  they  be 
materially  invalidated  even  if  future  criti- 
cism connect  Mendeanism  with  the  Chris- 
tianity of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  the 
true  and  false  Sabianisms  with  one  an- 
other, more  closely  than  is  done  by  our 
author :  whose  object  was  to  separate,  for 
the  sake  of  clearness,  rather  than  to  com- 
bine, for  the  purposes  of  generalization. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  light 
that  he  has  thrown  over  an  obscure  sub- 
ject, it  is  doubtful  whether  the  application 
of  the  word,  as  an  English  term,  be  finally 
settled.  There  is  evidently  a  tendency  to 
invest  it  with  more  generality  than  it  has  as 
applied  either  to  the  creed  of  the  Mendeans, 
to  whom  it  was  attached  by  their  neigh- 
bours, or  to  that  of  the  Haranites,  who 
borrowed  it  for  themselves :  neither  of 
whom  it  suits  exactly,  and  neither  of  whom 
require  it — Mendean  and  Haranite  being 
sufficient. 

For  that  division,  however,  of  religions, 
the  leading  principle  of  which  is  the  cul- 
tus  of  heavenly  bodies,  a  general  term  is 
wanted  ;  and  this  Sabianism  supplies  :  or, 
failing  its  adoption  in  this  sense,  it  is  con- 
venient as  a  generic  name  to  certain  un- 
doubted congeners  of  the  two  creeds  under 
notice,  still  extant  in  different  parts  of 
south-western  Asia,  viz.,  the  Shemshiyah, 
the  Jezid,  the  Nasariyeh,  the  Druse,  the 
Ismaliyeh,  and  other  creeds  less  gene- 
rally known  ;  but  in  all  of  which  the  main 
elements  are  the  same,  viz.,  the  original 
creed  of  the  district  (the  ground-work 
of  which  was  the  same  throughout),  and 
elements,  in  different  proportions,  from 
Judaism,  Christianity,  Mahometanism, 
Greek  philosophy,  and  heresies  of  a  Ma- 
nichean  character.  To  the  editor,  at  least, 
the  division  is  natural,  and  the  name  both 
needed  and  apposite. 

Sabine.  s.     Savine. 

Sabine  or  savin  will  make  fine  hedges,  and  may 
,  be  brought  into  any  form  by  clipping,  much  beyond 
trees.— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Sable.  *.  [German,  zobel;  Russian,  sobel.~] 
Fur-bearing  animal  of  the  genus  Mustela 
(zibellina). 

Sable  is  worn  of  great  personages,  and  brought 
out  of  Russia,  being  the  fur  of  a  little  beast  of  that 
name,  esteemed  for  the  perfectness  of  the  colour  of 
the  hairs,  which  are  very  black.  Hence  sable,  in 
heraldry,  signifies  the  black  colour  in  gentlemen's 
arms. — Peacham,  On  Blazoning. 

Furiously  running  in  upon  him,  with  tumultuous 
speech,  he  violently  raught  from  his  head  his  rich 
cap  of  sables.— K nolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 
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The  peacock's  plumes  thy  tackle  must  not  fail, 
Nor  the  dear  purchase  of  the  sable's  tail. 

Gay,  Rural  Sports,  i.  181. 

The  sabl-e,  so  mucli  celebrated  for  its  rich  fur  [is] 
brown ,  with  some  spots  of  white  on  the  head,  and 
is  distinguished  from  the  [common  marten]  by 
having  hair  even  under  the  toes.  It  likewise  in- 
habits the  most  frozen  mountains.  The  hunting  of 
this  animal  in  the  midst  of  winter  through  eternal 
snow  is  one  of  the  most  painful  of  human  labours. 
The  pursuit  of  sables  first  gave  occasion  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  eastern  regions  of  Siberia. — Transla- 
tion of  Cuvier's  Regne  Animal. 

Among  the  furs  which  always  rank  very  high  . . . 
may  be  specified  the  Siberian  sable  and  the  black 
and  silver  fox.  These  articles  are  at  all  times  com- 
paratively very  scarce,  and  command  high  prices.— 
M'Culloch,  Dictionary  of  Commerce,  Fur  Trade. 

Sable,    adj.     [Fr.]      Black.     Heraldic   and 
rhetorical. 
By  this  the  drooping  daylight  gan  to  fade. 

And  yield  his  room  to  sad  succeeding  night, 
Who  with  her  sable  mantle  gan  to  shade 
The  face  of  earth,  and  ways  of  living  wight. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
They  soon  begin  that  tragick  play, 
And  with  their  smoky  cannons  banish  day : 
Night,  horrour,  slaughter,  with  confusion  meet, 
And  in  their  sable  arms  embrace  the  fleet.    Waller. 

Adoring  first  the  genius  of  the  place, 
And  night,  and  all  the  stars  that  gild  her  sable 
throne.  Dryden. 

As  thejfirst  element  in  a  compound. 

With  him  inthroned 
Sat  sable-vested  night,  eldest  of  things, 
The  consort  of  his  reign. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  962. 
Used  substantially. 

Sable,  in  engraving,  is  expressed  by  both  hori- 
zontal aiid  perpendicular  lines  crossing  each  other. 
— Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 

Sabot.  5.  [Fr. ;  Spanish,  zapatoJ]  Wooden 
shoe. 

A  fustian  language,  like  the  clattering  noise  of 
sabots. — Bishop  Bramhall,  Against  Hobbes,  p.  20 : 
1655. 

They  wear  large  clumsy  shoes,  almost  as  bad  as 
the  French  sabot.— Swinburne,  Travels  through 
Spain,  letter  xliv. 

Sabre,  s.  [Frt]  Short  sword  with  a  convex 
edge. 

To  me  the  cries  of  fighting  fields  are  charms ; 
Keen  be  my  sabre,  and  of  proof  my  arms ; 
I  ask  no  other  blessing  of  my  stars, 
No  prize  but  fame,  no  mistress  but  the  wars. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe,  iii.  1. 

Sabre,  v.  a.   Strike,  cut  down,  with  a  sabre. 
You  send  troops  to  sabre  and  bayonet  us  into  sub- 
mission.— Burke. 

Sabulous,  adj.      [Lat.  sabulosus,  from  sabu~ 
.    lum  =  fine  sand,  grit.]     In  Medicine.    Ap- 
plied chiefly  to  deposits  in  urine ;  gritty, 
gravelly,  sandy. 

Sabulous  deposits  in  the  urine  are  of  various  cha- 
racters, but,  as  far  as  their  leading  chemical  varieties 
are  concerned,  they  may  be  conveniently  termed 
white  sand  and  red  sand;  the  former  consisting 
usually  of  phosphate  of  lime,  or  ammonio-magnesiaii 
phosphate,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two ;  whilst  in  the 
fatter  uric  acid  predominates. — Brande,  Manual  of 
Chemistry,  p.  1836  :  184S. 

Sac.  s.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  saccus  =  sack.  Without 
the  final /e.]  In  Anatomy.  Term  of  common, 
and  somewhat  wide  application,  denoting 
any  part  of  the  body  which  has  the  cha- 
racter of  a  sack,  or  pouch  ;  also,  any  pro- 
truded portion  of  a  membrane,  not  naturally 
sack-like,  from  mechanical  pressure  from 
beneath. 

Surgeons  understand,  by  the  term  hernia,  a  tu- 
mour formed  by  the  protrusion  of  some  of  the  vis- 
cera of  the  abdomen,  out  of  that  cavity,  into  a  kind 
of  sac,  com  posed  of  tho  portion  of  peritoneum,  which 
is  pushed  before  them.  However,  there  are  certainly 
cases  which  will  not  be  comprehended  in  this  defi- 
nition ;  either  because  the  parts  are  not  protruded 
at  all,  or  have  no  hernial  sac.  It  is  only  in  rare  cases 
that  the  sac  is  wanted;  as,  for  example,  where  the 
hernia  has  been  produced  by  the  operation  of  great 
violence,  or  has  been  preceded  by  a  wound  of  the 
abdominal  p:irietes,  or  an  attempt  at  a  radical  cure 
has  been  made  with  caustic.  The  sac  is  also  some- 
times rendered  imperfect  by  laceration  or  ulcera- 
tion.  Some  viscera,  which  occasionally  protrude, 
are  not  included  in  the  peritoneum,  as  the  bladder 
and  caecum ;  and  when  they  are  considerably  dis- 
placed, they  draw  after  them  the  portion  of  peri- 
toneum connected  with  them,  which  forms  a  sac 
into  which  other  bowels  may  fall.— S.  Cooper,  Dic- 
tionary of  Practical  Surgery,  Hernia. 

The  lacrymal  sac  is  a  membranous  reservoir  of  a 
vertically  elongated  form. . . .  Above  ...  it  forms  a 
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cul-de-sac  or  blind  end.  Below  it  passes  into  the 
nasal  duct.—  Wharton  Jones,  in  Toad's  Cyclopaedia 
of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  art,.  Lacrymal  Organs. 

Saccade.  5.     [Fr.]     Violent  check  the  rider 
gives  his  horse,  by  drawing  both  the  reins 
very   suddenly:   a   correction   used  when' 
the  horse  bears  heavy  on  the  hand. 
Saccage.  s.     Sack  age. 

With  as  small  a  matter  Psam«ieticus  saved  the 
saccage  of  a  city.— Felltham,  Resolves,  ii.  67. 

I  shall  not  enquire  how  far  the  saccage  of  Paris 
may  yet  be  in  the  power  of  the  allies  to  accomplish. 
— Strictures  on  Burke,  p.  61. 

Saccate,  s.  Sack-shaped  :  (common  in  Bo- 
tany). 

A  shallow  pouch  renders  the  calyx  gibbous ;  a 
deeper  saccate,  and  a  long  narrow  pouch,  forms 
what  is  called  a  spur.— Rviifrey, Elementary  Course 
of  Botany,  §  175. 

Saccnariferous.  adj.  [Lat.fero  =  I  bear.] 
Producing  sugar. 

Sacchariferous  trees. — History  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, iv.  3»0. 

Saccharimeter.  s.  [less  properly  saccharo- 
meter.']  Instrument  for  measuring  the 
amount  of  sugar  in  solution  in  any  liquid. 

[The]  strength  [of  a  wort]  is  frequently  adjusted 
by  its  density,  which  is  determined  by  an  instru- 
ment not  quite  correctly  called  a  saccharometer, 
since  it  is  influenced  by  all  the  contents  of  the  wort 
and  not  the  sugar  only.  It  is  a  brass  instrument, 
resembling  the  common  hydrometer,  ...  so  ad- 
justed in  weight  as  to  sink  to  the  point  marked  0°, 
in  distilled  water  at  the  temperature  of  70°,  and 
when  immersed  in  a  liquor  of  the  same  temperature, 
and  of  the  specific  gravity  of  1 .100,  it  is  buoyed  up  to 
the  mark  Ipi),  just  above  the  bulb.  TliR  intermediate 
space  is  divided  in  to  100  parts,  so  as  to  indicate  inter- 
mediate degrees  of  strength.— Brande,  Manual  of 
Chemistry,  p.  1636 :  1818. 

Saccharine,  adj.  [  Lat.  sacchurum  =  sugar.] 
Having  the  taste  or  any  other  of  the  chief 
qualities  of  sugar. 

Manna  is  an  essential  saccharine  salt,  sweating 
from  the  leaves  of  most  plants. — Arbuthnot,  On  the 
Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

In  true  diabetes  the  urine  is  never  without  sugar. 
The  quantity  may  indeed  be  small;  and  it  may  not 
be  sensible  to  that  coarse  test,  the  taste ;  but  modern 
observers  almost  all  agree  in  rejecting  any 'species 
of  diabetes  in  which  the  urine  is  not  at  all  saccha- 
rine. This  condition  of  the  urine  was  first  described 
in  1684,  by  our  learned  countryman  Dr.  Willis. — Sir 
T.  Watson,  Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Prac- 
tice of  Physic,  lect.  Ixxxyii. 

Saccharine  matter  exists  in  the  roots  of  liquorice. 
— Henfrey,  Elementary  Course  of  Botany,  §  45U. 

Sacerdotal,  adj.  Priestly ;  belonging  to  the 
priesthood. 

They  have  several  offices  and  prayers,  especially 
for  the  dead,  in  which  functions  they  use  sacerdotal 
garments. — Bishop  Stillingfieet. 

He  fell  violently  upon  me,  without  respect  to  my 
sacerdotal  orders. — Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  v.  2. 

If  ample  powers,  granted  by  the  rulers  of  this 
world,  add  dignity  to  the  persons  intrusted  with 
these  powers,  behold  the  importance  and  extent  of 
the  sacerdotal  commission. — Bishop  Atterbury. 
Sacerdotalism,  s.     Sacerdotal  system. 

As  there  were  three  degrees  of  attainment,  light, 
purity,  knowledge  (or  the  divine  vision),  so  there 
were  three  orders  of  the  earthly  hierarchy,  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons ;  three  sacraments,  baptism, 
the  eucharist,  the  holy  chrism ;  three  classes,  the 
baptised,  the  communicants,  the  monks.  How  sub- 
lime, how  exalting,  how  welcome  to  the  sacerdotal- 
ism of  the  West  this  lofty  doctrine.  The  celestial 
hierarchy  were  as  themselves;  themselves  were 
formed  and  organised  after  the  pattern  of  the  great 
orders  in  heaven. — Milman,  History  of  Latin  Chris- 
tianity, b.xiv.  ch.ii. 

Sachel.  s.     See  Satchel. 

Puckered  together  like  a  sachell.  —  Junius,  Sin 
Stigmatized,  p.  19  :  1639. 

Sack.  s.  [from  Gr.  OUKKOC,  ;  Lat.  saccus ; 
Fr.  sac ;  A.S.  sacc.~] 

1.  Bag,  commonly  a  large,  strong  and  coarse 
one. 

Our  sacks  shall  be  a  mean  to  sack  the  city, 
And  we  be  lords  and  rulers  over  Roan. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iii.  2. 

Yastius  caused  the  authors  of  that  mutiny  to  be 
thrust  into  sacks,  and  in  the  sight  of  the  fleet  cast 
into  the  sea.— A'woto,  History  of  the  Turks. 

2.  Measure  of  three  bushels. 

3.  Woman's  loose  robe. 

This  strait-bodied  city  attire  will  stir  a  courtier's 
blood,  more  than  the  linest  loose  sacks  the  ladies 
use  to  bo  put  in.— B.  Jonson,  Poetaster. 
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Sack.  v.  a.     Put  into  sacks. 

Now  the  great  work  is  done,  the  corn  is  ground 
The  grist  is  sack'd,  and  every  sack  well  bound. '    : 

Betterton. 
Sack.  v.  a.   Take  by  storm;  pillage;  plunder. 

Edward  Bruce  spoiled  all  the  old  English-pale 
inhabitants,  and  sacked  and  rased  all  cities  and  cor- 
porate towns. — Spenser. 

I'll  make  thee  stoop  and  bend  thy  knee, 
Or  sack  this  country  with  a  mutiny. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  v.  1. 

What  armies  conquer'd,  perish'd  with  thy  sword  ? 
"What  cities  sack'd '!  Fairfax 

Who  sees  these  dismal  heaps  but  would  demand  ' 
What  barbarous  invader  sack'd  the  land  ? 

Sir  J.  DenJiam,  Cooper's  Sill 

The  pope  himself  was  ever  after  unfortunate 
Rome  being  twice  taken  and  sacked  in  his  reign.—' 
South,  Sermons. 

The  great  magazine  for  all  kinds  of  treasure  is  the 
bed  of  the  Tiber :  when  the  Romans  lay  under  the 
apprehensions  of  seeing  their  city  sacked  by  a  bar- 
barous enemy  they  would  take  care  to  bestow  such 
of  their  riches  this  way  as  could  best  bear  the  water 
— Addison. 

Sack.  s.  [Spanish,  saco.~\  Storm  of  a  town  ; 
pillage ;  plunder. 

If  Saturn's  son  bestows 
The  sack  of  Troy,  which  he  by  promise  owes, 
Then  shall  the  conquering  Greeks  thy  loss  restore. 
Dryden,  Translation  of*the  First  Look  of 

the  Iliad,  192. 

Sack.    s.        [Spanish,   secco  =  dry.]       Dry 
sherry  ;  mixture  made  thereof. 
Please  you,  drink  a  cup  of  sack. 

Sltakespear,  Taming  of  tlie  Shrew, 

induction,  sc.  2. 

The  butler  hath  great  advantage  to  allure  the 
maids  with  a  glass  of  sack.— Swift. 
Sackbut.  s.     [N.Fr.  sacquebutte,  sambuque; 
Lat.  sambuca.~\     In  Music.     Wind  instru- 
ment serving  as  a  bass  in  concerts  ;  trom- 
bone. 

The  trumpets,  sackbuts,  psalteries  and  fife, 
Make  the  sun  dance.     Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  v.  4. 

Sackcloth,  s.  Cloth  of  which  sacks  are 
made ;  coarse  cloth  sometimes  worn  in 
mortification. 

To  augment  her  painful  penance  more, 
Thrice  every  week  in  ashes  she  did  sit, 
And  next  her  wrinkled  skin  rough  sackcloth  wore. 

Spenser. 

Thus  with  sackcloth  I  invest  my  woe, 
And  dust  upon  rny  clouded  forehead  throw. 


Being  clad  in  sackcloth,  he  was  to  lie  on  the  ground, 
and  constantly  day  and  night  to  implore  God's 
mercy  for  the  sin  he  had  committed. — Ayliffe,  Pa- 
rergon  Juris  Canonici. 

Sackclotbed.  adj.     Wearing  sackcloth. 

To  be  jovial,  when  God  calls  to  mourning ;  to  glut 
our  maw,  when  he  calls  to  fasting ;  to  glitter,  when 
he  would  have  us  sackclothed  and  squalid ;  he  hates 
it  to  the  death. — Bishop  Halt,  Remains,  p.  69. 

Sackful,  s.    As  much  as  fills  a  sack. 

Wood  goes  about  with  sackfuls  of  dross,  odiously 
misrepresenting  his  prince's  countenance. — Swift. 

Sackage.  s.  Act  of  storming  and  plundering 
a  place  :  (notwithstanding  the  authority  of 
Burke  for  the  -cc-  in  the  spelling,  and  the 
Spanish  saco,  the  k  is  generally  and  conve- 
niently adopted  ;  the  sac  in  Anatomy  being 
the  only  word  in  which  it  is  admitted  on 
the  principle  of  differentiation). 

Sacking,  s.  Coarse  cloth,  supporting  a  bed; 
cloth,  of  which  sacks  are  made. 

Backless,  adj.  [A.S.  sacleas ;  see  Sake.] 
Guiltless. 

Sacrament,  s.     [Fr. ;  Lat.  sacramentum.~\ 

1.  Oath  ;   any  ceremony  producing  an  obli- 
gation. 

Here  I  begin  the  sacrament  to  all. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy. 

2.  Outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  inward 
and  spiritual  grace. 

As  often  as  we  mention  a  sacrament,  it  is  impn> 
perly  understood ;  for  in  the  writings  of  the  ancient 
lathers  all  articles  which  are  peculiar  to  Christian 
faith,  all  duties  of  religion  containing  that  which 
sense  or  natural  reason  cannot  of  itself  discern,  are 
most  commonly  named  sacraments;  pur  restraint  of 
the  word  to  some  few  principal  divine  ceremonies, 
importeth  in  every  such  ceremony  two  things,  the 
substance  of  the  ceremony  itself,  which  is  visible; 
and  besides  that,  somewhat  else  more  secret,  in  re- 
ference whereunto  we  conceive  that  ceremony  to  be 
a  sacrament.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Policy. 
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:).  Eucharist;  holy  communion. 

As  \vc  have  ta'cn  the  sacrament, 
We  will  unite  the  white  rose  with  the  red. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  v.  k 

Before  the  famous  battle  of  Creasy,  he  spent  the 

greatest  part  of  the  night  in  prayer ;  and  in  the 

morning  received  the  sacrament,  with  his  son,  and 

tin:  chief  of  his  officers. — Addison. 

sacrament,  v.  a.  Bind  by  an  oath  actually 
sacramental,  or  having  a  sacramental  cha- 
racter. 

\V  lien  desperate  men  have  sacramented  themselves 
to  destroy,  God  can  prevent  and  deliver. — Arch- 
binliup  Lain!,  Sermons,  p.  86. 
Deep  heart !  in  :ill  this  sevenfold  night 

The  Paraclete  with  thee  abode; 
And  sacramented  there  in  light, 

Bore  witness  of  the  things  of  God. 

Aubrey  de  Vere,  May  Carols,  pt.  ii.  1. 

Sacramental,   adj.      Constituting  a   sacra- 
ment ;  pertaining  to  a  sacrament. 
To  make  complete  the  outward  substance  of  a 
sacrament,  there  is  required  an  outward  form,  which 
form  sarrajneMfaZeleinentsreceivefrom  sacramental 
words.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity, 

The  words  of  St.  Paul  are  plain;  and  whatever 
interpretation  can  be  put  upon  them,  it  can  only 
vary  the  way  of  the  sacramental  efficacy,  but  it  can- 
not evacuate  the  blessing.— Jeremy  Taylor. 

I  cannot  think  that  nature  was  so  sacramental  as 
to  point  out  the  holy  and  mysterious  Trinity  by  the 
triangle  of  the  heart. — Id.,  Sermons,  vol.  i.  p.  21«. 
(OrdMS.) 

Sacramental,  s.  That  which  relates  to  a 
aacrament. 

These  words,  cup  and  testament,  ...  be  sacra- 
mentals.— Hi  shop  Morton,  Discharge,  &c.,  p.  80. 

The  fees  of  sacraments,  sacramentals,  dirigies. — H. 
Wharton,  On  liur net's  History  of  the  Reformation, 
p.  66. 

SacramcntaUy.  adv.  After  the  manner  of 
a  sacrament. 

My  body  is  sacramentally  contained  in  this  sacra- 
ment of  bread.— liishop  Hall. 

The  law  of  circumcision  was  meant  by  God  sacra- 
mentally to  impress  the  duty  of  strict  purity. — 
Hammond. 

Sacramentarlan.  s.  One  holding  peculiar 
notions  concerning  the  sacraments. 

They  resolved  to  accuse  him  [Cranmer]  of  being 
the  head  and  protector  of  the  sacramentarians. — 
Tindal,  in  Rapin's  History  of  England. 

Sacramentary.  .v. 

1.  Book  of  prayers  and  directions  respecting 

sacraments. 

As  in  the  Egyptian  liturgy ;  . . .  and  that  in  Gri- 
moaldus's  sacramentary. — Archbishop  Usher,  An- 
swer to  the  Jesuit  Matone,  p.  147. 

To  invite  his  pupils  to  read  he  made  use  of  a 
psalter  and  sacramentary  whose  capital  letters  he 
had  richly  illuminated  with  gold.— T.  Warton,  His- 
tory of  English  Poetry. 

2.  Sacramentarian. 

So  ye  be  no  papist,  ye  may  be  a  sacramentary,  an 
anabaptist,  or  a  Lutheran.— Stapleton,  Fortresse  of 
the  Faith  which  Protestants  call  Papistry,  fol.  86. 

Sacramentary.  adj.  Relating  to,  or  con- 
nected with,  sacramentarians. 

lie  would  have  not  only  the  papists,  but  the 
Lutherans,  the  anabaptists,  and  all  other  divided 
sects  of  protestants,  to  joyne  in  his  sacramentary 
congregation.  —Stapleton,  Fortresse  of  the  faith 
which  Protestants  call  Papistry,  fol.  25. 

Sacrate.  v.  a.    Consecrate;  dedicate.  Mare. 

The  niarble  of  some  monument  sacrated  to  learn- 
ing.—  Waierhuv.se,  Apoloijy  for  Learning,  p.  51: 
1008. 

Sacration.  s.     Consecration. 

Why  then  should   it  not  as  well  from  this  be 
avoided,  as  from  the  other  find  a  sacration'/ — fell- 
(ham,  Resolves,  p.  86.    (Ord  MS.) 
Sacred,  adj.     [Lat.  sacer.~\ 
1.  Immediately  relating  to  God. 

Wolves  shall  succeed  for  teachers,  grievous  wolves, 
Who  all  the  sacred  mysteries  of  heaven 
To  their  own  vile  advantages  shall  turn. 

M'Mon,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  508. 
Before  me  lay  the  sacred  text, 
The  help,  the  guide,  the  balm  of  souls  perplex'd. 

Arbuthnot. 
Devoted  to  religious  uses  ;  holy. 

Others  that  had  run  together  into  caves  near  by, 
to  celebrate  the  sabbath  secretly,  being  discovered  to 
Philip,  were  all  burnt  together,  because  they  made 
a  conscience  to  help  themselves  for  the  honour  of 
the  most  sacred  day. — 2  Maccabees,  vi.  11. 

They  wii  h  wine-offerings  pour'd,  and  sacred  feast, 
Shall  spend  their  days  with  joy  unbliimed. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  21. 
This  temple  and  his  holy  ark, 
With  all  his  sacred  things.  Ibid.  xii.  341. 
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3.  Dedicated;  consecrate;  consecrated:  (with 
to), 

O'er  its  eastern  gate  was  raised  above 
A  temple,  sacred  to  the  queen  of  love. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  ii.  458. 

4.  Relating  to  religion  ;  theological. 

Suiit  with  the  love  of  sacred  song. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  29. 

5.  Entitled  to  reverence ;  awfully  venerable. 

Bright  olficious  lamps, 
In  thee  concentring  all  their  precious  beams 
Of  sacred  influence.    Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  105. 

Poet  and  saint,  to  thee  alone  were  given, 
The  two  most  sacred  names  of  earth  and  heav'n. 

Cowley. 

6.  Inviolable,    as    if    appropriated  to   some 
superior  being. 

The  honour's  sacred,  which  he  talks  on  now, 
Supposing  that  I  lack't  it. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii,  2. 
How  hast  thou  yielded  to  transgress 
The  strict  forbiddance  ?  how  to  violate 
The  sacred  fruit  ?       Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  902. 

Secrets  of  marriage  still  are  sacred  held ; 
Their  sweet  and  bitter  by  the  wise  conceai'd. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe,  ii.  1. 
Think  not  that  fear  is  sacred  to  the  storm, 
Stand  on  thy  guard  against  the  smiles  of  fate. 

Young. 

Sacredly,  adv.  In  a  sacred  manner ;  invio- 
lably ;  religiously. 

When  God  had  manifested  himself  in  the  flesh, 
how  sacredly  did  he  preserve  this  privilege !— South, 
Sermons. 

Sacredness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  a 
state  of  being  sacred  ;  state  of  being  con- 
secrated to  religious  uses ;  holiness  ;  sanc- 
tity. 

In  the  sanctuary  the  cloud,  and  the  oracular 
answers,  were  prerogatives  peculiar  to  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  place. — South,  Sermons. 

This  insinuates  the  sacredness  of  power,  let  the 
administration  of  it  be  what  it  will.— Sir  R.  L  Es- 
trange. 

It  was  ...  a  measure  of  no  inconsiderable  hazard 
and  difficulty.  For  such  it  surely  was  under  a  sys- 
tem of  government  which  rested  so  much  on  anti- 
quity, and  in  spite  of  the  peculiar  sacredness  which 
the  English  attach  to  all  freehold  property,  to  anni- 
hilate so  many  prescriptive  baronial  tenures,  the 
possessors  whereof  composed  more  than  a  third  part 
of  the  house  of  lords,  and  to  subject  so  many  estates 
which  the  law  had  rendered  inalienable,  to  maxims 
of  escheat  and  forfeiture  that  had  never  been  held 
applicable  to  their  tenure.— Hallam,  Constitutional 
History  of  England,  ch.  ii. 

Sacrificable.  adj.  Capable  of  being  offered 
in  sacrifice.  Rare. 

Although  Jephtha's  vow  ran  generally  for  the 
words,  whatsoever  shall  come  forth ;  yet  might  it  be 
restrained  in  the  sense,  to  whatsoever  was  sacrifica- 
ble,  and  justly  subject  to  lawful  immolation,  and  so 
would  not  have  sacrificed  either  horse  or  dog.— Sir 
T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Sacrificant.  s.     One  who  offers  a  sacrifice. 

Homer  did  believe  there  were  certain  evil  demons, 
who  took  pleasure  in  fumes  and  nidours  of  sacri- 
fices ;  and  that  they  were  ready,  as  a  reward,  to 
gratify  the  sacrificants  with  the  destruction  of  any 
person,  if  they  so  desired  it.—Halliwell,  Melampro- 
ncea,  p.  102. 

Sacrlfication.  s.     Sacrifice.     Hare. 

0  son !  since  through  the  will  of  Gcd  I  am  thy 
father,  and  since  to  him  I  must  again  resign  thee, 
generously  suffer  thy  sacrification.—Geddes,  vol.  ii. 
preface  p.  ix. 

Sacrificator.  s.  Sacrifice!' ;  offerer  of  sacri- 
fice. Hare. 

Not  only  the  subject  of  sacrifice  is  questionable, 
but  also  the  sacrijicator,  which  the  picture  makes 
to  be  Jep-htha. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

Sacrifice,  v.  a.  [Fr.  sacrifier;  Lat.  sacrifico.'} 

1.  Offer  to  heaven ;  immolate  as  an  atone- 
ment or  propitiation  :  (with  to). 

1  sacrifice  to  the  Lord  all  tlmt  openeth  the  matrix, 
being  males. — Exodus,  xiii.15. 

Men  from  the  herd  or  flock 
Oft  sacrificing  bullock,  lamb,  or  kid. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  19. 

2.  Destroy  or  give  up  for  the  sake  of  some- 
thing else :  (with  to). 

'Tis  a  sad  contemplation,  that  we  should  sacrifice 
the  peace  of  the  church  to  a  little  vain  curiosity.— 
Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

The  breach  of  this  rule,  To  do  as  one  would  be 
done  to,  would  be  contrary  to  that  interest  men 
sacrifice  to  when  they  break  it. — Locke. 

Syphax  loves  you,  and  would  sacrifice 
His  life,  nay  more,  his  honour  to  your  service. 

Addison,  Calo. 
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3.  Destroy;  kill. 

4.  Devote  with  loss. 

Condemn'd  to  sacrifice  his  childish  years 
To  babbling  ignorance,  and  to  empty  fears. 

Prior,  Solomon,  iii.  71. 

Sacrifice,  v.n.  Make  offerings ;  offer  sacrifice. 
Let  us  go,  we  beseech  thee,  three  days'  journey 
into  the  wilderness,  that  we  may  sacrifice  to  the 
Lord.— Exodus,  iii.  18. 

Some  great  mischief  hath  befallen 
To  that  meek  man  who  well  had  sacrificed. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  450. 
Sacrifice,  .v. 

1.  Act  of  offering  to  heaven. 

God  from  the  mount  of  Sinai . . .  will  himself  . . . 
Ordain  them  laws ;  part  such  as  appertain 
To  civil  justice,  part  religious  rites 
Of  sacrifice.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  227. 

2.  Thing  offered  to  heaven,  or  immolated  by 
an  act  of  religion. 

Upon  such  sacrifice 
The  gods  themselves  throw  incense. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  v.  3. 
Go  with  me  like  good  angels  to  my  end, 
And  as  the  long  divorce  of  steel  falls  on  me, 
Make  of  your  prayers  one  sweet  sacrifice, 
And  lift  my  soul  to  heav'n.      Id.,  Henry  yill.  ii.  1. 

Moloch  . . .  besmear'd  with  blood 
Of  human  sacrifice.     Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  392. 
My  life  if  thou  preserv'st,  my  life 

Thy  sacrifice  shall  be ; 
And  death,  if  death  must  be  my  doom, 

Shall  join  my  soul  to  thee.  Addison,  Spectator. 
8.  Anything  destroyed,  or  quitted  for  the 
sake  of  something  else  :  (as,  'He  made  a 
sacrifice  of  his  friendship  to  his  interest;* 
generally  suggesting  the  notion  of  loss,  as, 
'sold  at -a  great  sacrifice'). 

Supposing  a  man  to  be  in  the  talking  world  one- 
third  part  of  the  day,  whoever  gives  another  quarter 
of  an  hour's  hearing,  makes  him  a  sacrifice  of  more 
than  the  four  hundred  thousandth  part  of  his  con- 
versable life  \-Tatler,  no.  264. 
4.  Anything  destroyed. 
Sacrifices  s.    One  who  offers  sacrifice ;  one 
who  immolates. 

Let  us  be  sacrificers,  but  not  butchers. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Ccesar,  ii.  1. 
When  some  brawny  sacrificer  knocks, 
Bo  lore  an  altar  led,  an  offer'd  ox. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 

Metamorphoses,  b.  xii. 

A  priest  pours  wine  between  the  horns  of  a  bull : 
the  priest  is  veiled  after  the  manner  of  the  old 
Roman  sacrificers.— Addison. 

Sacrificial,  adj.  Performing  sacrifice ;  in- 
cluded in  sacrifice. 

Rain  sacrificial  whisp'rings  in  his  ear ; 
Make  sacred  even  his  stirrup. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  1. 
Tertullian's  observation   upon   these   sacrificial 
rites,  is  pertinent  to  this  rule.  —  Jeremy  Taylor, 
Worthy  Communicant. 

Sacrilege,  s.  [Fr.;  Lat. sacrilegium.']  Crime 
of  appropriating  to  himself  what  is  devoted 
to  religion ;  crime  of  robbing  Heaven ; 
crime  of  violating  or  profaning  things 
sacred. 

By  what  eclipse  shall  that  sun  be  defaced, 
What  mine  hath  erst  thrown  down  so  fair  a  tower ! 
What  sacrilege  hath  such  a  saint  disgraced  ? 

-Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Then  gan  a  cursed  hand  the  quiet  womb 

Of  his  great-grandmother  with  steel  to  wound, 
And  the  hid  treasures  in  her  sacred  tomb 
With  sacrilege  to  dig.         Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
We  need  not  go  many  ages  back  to  see  the  ven- 
geance of  God  upon  some  families,  raised  upon  the 
ruins  of  churches,  and  enriched  with  the  spoils  of 
sacrilege.— South,  Sermons. 

Sacrilegious,  adj.  [Lat.  sacrilegus.]  Vio- 
lating things  sacred;  polluted  with  the 
crime  of  sacrilege. 

To  sacrilegious  perjury  should  I  be  betrayed,  I 
should  account  it  greater  misery.— Eikon  Jiastlike. 

By  vile  hands  to  common  use  debased. 
With  sacrilegious  taunt,  and  impious  jest. 

Prior,  Solomon,  iii.  780. 
Still  green  with  bays  each  ancient  altar  stands, 
Above  the  reach  of  sacrilegious  hands. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  i.  181. 
Blasphemy  is  a  malediction,  and  a  sacrilegious 
detraction  from  the  Godhead.— Ayliffe,  Parergon 
Juris  Cano-nici. 

Sacrilegiously,  adv.  In  a  sacrilegious 
manner. 

When  these  evils  befell  him,  his  conscience  tells 
him  it  was  for  sacrilegiously  pillaging  and  invading 
God's  house.— South,  Sermons. 
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Sacriiegiousness.    s.     Attribute  suggested 

by  Sacrilegious. 

Sacriiegist.  s.     One  who  commits  sacrilege. 
The  hand  of  God  is  still  upon  the  posterity  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  the  sacrilegist. — Sir  H.  Spel- 
man.  History  of  Sacrilege,  §  6. 

Several  of  the  brass-plates  were  most  sacrile- 
giously torn  up,  and  taken  away :  .  . .  but,  with 
shame  be  it  spoken,  not  one  of  them  did  resent  the 
the  matter,  or  enquire  after  the  sacrilegists.—Life  of 
A.  Wood,  p.  142. 

Sacringr.  part.  From  Chapman's  Transla- 
tion of  Homer's  Hymn  to  Diana  Todd 
quotes : — 

'Sacring  my  song  to  every  deity,' 
the    meaning    being    consecrating.      This 
implies  some  verb  like  sacre. 
Sacring.  s. 

1.  Consecration. 

"What  made  the  people  to  runne  from  their  seates 
to  the  altar,  and  from  altar  to  altar,  and  from  saker- 
yng  (as  they  called  it)  to  sakeryng,  peepyng,  tootyng, 
and  gasyng  at  that  thynge  whiche  the  prieste  helde 
up  in  his  handes. — Archbishop  Cranmer. 

The  sacring  of  the  kings  of  France  is  the  sign  of 
their  sovereign  priesthood  as  well  as  kingdom,  and 
in  the  right  thereof  they  are  capable  of  holding  all 
vacant  benefices.— Sir  W.  Temple. 

2.  Elevation  of  the  host. 

Byng  the  belle,  that  these  forsaiden  may  come  to 
the  sacryng. — Ritson.  Ancient  Songs,  p.  56. 
As  the  first  element  in  a  compound :  (with 

bell). 

I'll  startle  you, 
"Worse  than  the  sacring-bell. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 
Sacrist,   s.    One  who  has  the  care  of  the 
utensils  or  movables  of  the  church. 

A  sacrist  or  treasurer  are  not  dignitaries  in  the 
church  of  common  right,  but  only  by  custom.  — 
Ayliffe,  Par  ergon  Juris  Canonici. 

Sacristan,  s.  Officer  of  the  church,  who  has 
charge  of  the  sacred  vessels  and  utensils : 
(corrupted  at  present  into  sexton). 

And  let  the  drowsy  sacristan 
Still  count  as  slowly  as  he  can. 

Coleridge,  Christabel. 

Sacristy.  *.  [Fr.  sacristieJ]  Apartment 
where  the  consecrated  vessels  or  movables 
of  a  church  are  reposited. 

Bold  Amyous  from  the  robb'd  vestry  brings 
The  chalices  of  heaven,  and  holy  things 
Of  precious  weight ;  and  sconce  that  hung  on  high, 
With  tapers  flll'd  to  light  the  sacristy. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 

Metamorphoses,  b.  xii. 

A  third  apartment  should  be  a  kind  of  sacristy 
for  altars,  idols,  and  sacrificing  instruments. — Ad- 
dison. 

Sacrosanct,  adj.  [Lat.  sacrosanctus.~\  In- 
violable; sacred. 

The  Roman  church  . . .  makes  itself  so  sacrosanct 
and  infallible. — Dr.  H.  More,  Antidote  against  Ido- 
latry, ch.  iii. :  1669. 

Sad.  adj.     [see  Sodden.] 

1.  Sorrowful;  full  of  grief. 

Do  you  think  I  shall  not  love  a  sad  Pamela  so  well 
as  a  joyful  ?— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

One  from  sad  dismay 

Recomfqrted,  and  after  thoughts  disturb'd 
Submitting  to  what  seem'd  remediless. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  917. 
The  hapless  pair 
Sat  in  their  sad  discourse  and  various  plaint. 

Ibid.  x.  342. 

Up  into  heaven,  from  Paradise  in  haste 
The  angelick  guards  ascended,  mute  and  sad. 

Ibid.  x.  17. 
I  now  must  change 
Those  notes  to  tragick : . . .  sad  task !        Ibid.  ix.  5. 

2.  Habitually  melancholy  ;  heavy ;  gloomy  ; 
not  gay  ;  not  cheerful. 

It  ministereth  unto  men,  and  other  creatures,  all 
celestial  influences :  it  dissipateth  those  sad  thoughts 
and  sorrows,  which  the  darkness  both  begetteth  and 
maintaineth.— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

See  in  her  cell  sad  Eloisa  spread, 
Propp'd  on  some  tomb,  a  neighbour  of  the  dead. 

Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelard. 

3.  Gloomy ;  showing  sorrow  or  anxiety  by 
outward  appearance. 

Be  not  as  the  hypocrites  of  a  sad  countenance.— 
Mattliew,  vi.  16. 

Earth  trembled  from  her  entrails,  as  again 
In  pangs,  and  Nature  gave  a  second  groan ; 
Sky  lour'd,  and,  muttering  thunder,  soine  sad  drops 
Wept  at  completing  of  the  mortal  sin 
Original.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  1000. 
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4.  Serious ;  not  light ;  not  volatile ;  grave. 

He  with  utterance  grave,  and  countenance  sad, 
From  point  to  point  discoursed  his  voyage. 

Spenser. 

The  lady  Katherine,  a  sad  and  religious  woman, 
when  Henry  VIII.'s  resolution  of  a  divorce  from  her 
was  first  made  known,  said  that  she  had  not  offended ; 
but  that  it  was  a  judgment  of  God,  for  that  her  former 
marriage  was  made  in  blood. — Bacon. 

If  it  were  an  embassy  of  weight,  choice  was  made 
of  some  sad  person  of  known  judgement  and  expe- 
rience, and  not  of  a  young  man,  not  weighed  in  state 
matters. — Id. 

A  sad  wise  valour  is  the  brave  complexion 
That  leads  the  van,  and  swallows  up  the  cities ; 

The  gigler  is  a  milkmaid,  whom  infection, 
Or  a  fired  beacon,  frighteth  from  his  ditties. 

G.  Herbert. 
He  left  as  one  that  has  been  stunned, 

And  is  of  sense  forlorn  ; 
A  sadder  and  a  wiser  man, 

He  rose  the  morrow  morn. 

Coleridge,  Ancient  Mariner. 

5.  Afflictive ;  calamitous. 

Thoughts  in  my  unquiet  breast  are  risen, 
Tending  to  some  relief  of  our  extremes, 
Or  end,  though  sharp  and  sad,  yet  tolerable. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  975. 

6.  Bad  ;  inconvenient ;   vexatious  :  (a  word 
of  burlesque  complaint). 

These  qualifications  make  him  &sad  husband. — 
Addison, 

7.  Dark- coloured. 

Crystal,  in  its  reduction  into  powder,  hath  a  vale 
and  shadow  of  blue  ;  and  in  its  coarse  pieces  is  of  a 
sadder  hue  than  the  powder  of  Venice  glass.— Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

I  met  him  accidentally  in  London  in  sad  coloured 
clothes,  far  from  being  costly.—/.  Walton,  Life  of 
Bishop  Sanderson. 

Scarce  any  tinging  ingredient  is  of  so  general  use 
as  woad,  or  glastum ;  for  though  of  itself  it  dye  but 
a  blue,  yet  it  is  used  to  prepare  cloth  for  green,  and 
many  of  the  sadder  colours,  when  the  dyers  make 
them  last  without  fading. — Boyle. 

Woad  or  wade  is  used  by  the  dyers  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  all  sad  colours.  —  Mortimer,  Hus- 
bandry. 

8.  Heavy;  weighty;  ponderous. 

With  that  his  hand,  more  sad  than  lump  of  lead, 
Uplifting  high,  he  weened  with  Morddure, 
His  own  good  sword,  Morddure,  to  cleave  his  head. 
Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

9.  Heavy  :  (applied  to  bread,  as  contrary  to 
light). 

10.  Cohesive;  not  light ;  firm;  close. 

Chalky  lands  are  naturally  cold  and  sad,  and 
therefore  require  warm  applications  and  light  com- 
post.— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Sadden,  v.  a. 

1.  Make    sad,    sorrowful,    melancholy,    or 
gloomy. 

Her  gloomy  presence  saddens  all  the  scene, 
Shades  every  flower,  and  darkens  every  green ; 
Deepens  the  murmurs  of  the  falling  floods, 
And  breathes  a  browner  horror  on  the  woods. 

Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelard. 

2.  Make  dark  coloured. 

3.  Make  heavy ;  make  cohesive. 

The  very  soft  water,  lying  long  upon  the  bottoms 
of  the  sea  or  pools,  doth  so  compress  and  sadden 
them  by  its  weight. — Say. 

Marl  is  binding,  and  saddening  of  land  is  the 
great  prejudice  it  doth  to  clay  lands. — Mortimer, 
Husbandry. 

Sadden,  v.  n.     Become  sad. 
Troy  sadden'd  at  the  view. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Iliad,  xiv.  558. 
'  Alas,'  said  Juan, '  'twere  a  tale  distressing, 

And  long  besides.' — '  Oh,  if  'tis  really  so, 
You're  right  on  both  accounts  to  hold  your  tongue ; 
A  sad  tale  saddens  doubly  when  'tis  long.' 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  v.  16. 
Saddle,  .s.     [A.S.  sadel,  sadl.~\ 
\ .  Seat  which  is  put  upon  the  horse  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  rider. 

His  horse  hipped,  with  an  old  moth-eaten  saddle, 
and  the  stirrups  of  no  kindred. — Shakespear,  Taming 
of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 

The  vent'rous  knight  is  from  the  saddle  thrown ; 
But  'tis  the  fault  of  fortune,  not  his  own. 

Dry  den,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  735. 
2.  Double  loin  of  mutton. 

There  was  a  time  . . .  when  the  consciousness  of 
having  eaten  a  man's  salt  rendered  me  dumb  regard- 
ing his  demerits. . . .  But  why  should  a  saddle  of 
mutton  blind  you,  or  a  turbot  and  lobster-sauce 
shut  your  mouth  for  ever  F— Thackeray,  Book  of 
Snobs,  ch.  xiv. 

WeU,  orjirm,  in  the  saddle.    Firmly  seated 
in  general. 
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Two  years  afterwards,  when  he  was  firm  in  tJie 
saddle,  and  the  death  of  Siward  had  added  tha 
north  to  the  domain  of  his  family,  Harold  dealt  a 
sharp  blow  at  the  one  house  that  held  him  in  check 
— Saturday  Review,  August  22 :  1868. 

Saddle,  v.  a.     [A.S.  sadlian.~] 

1.  Cover  with  a  saddle. 

I  will  saddle  me  an  ass,  that  I  may  ride  thereon  — 
2  Samuel,  six.  26. 

Rebels,  by  yielding,  do  like  him,  or  worse, 
Who  saddled  his  own  back  to  shame  his  horse. 

„  Cleaveland. 

No  man,  sure,  e  er  left  his  house, 
And  saddled  Ball,  with  thoughts  so  wild, 
To  bring  a  midwife  to  his  spouse. 
Before  he  knew  she  was  with  child. 

Prior,  Alma,  i.  152, 

2.  Load ;  burthen. 

Resolved  for  sea,  the  slaves  thy  baggage  pack 
Each  saddled  with  his  burden  on  his  back  j 
Nothing  retards  thy  voyage. 

Dry  den,  Translation  ofPersius,  v.  206. 

I  accede,  provided,  first,  that  you  allow  me  to  draw- 
up  a  fresh  deed,  which  will  accomplish  your  part  of 
the  compact ;  and,  secondly,  that  we  saddle  the  pro- 
posed delay  with  the  condition  that  you  do  not  loso 
your  election.— Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.xi.  ch.vi. 

Saddleback,    s.      With   an  adjectival  con- 
struction,  as,  ('a  saddle-back  hill,')  i.e.  a 
hill  constituting  a  ridge. 
Saddlebacked.  adj.     Fit  for  the  saddle. 

Horses,  saddlebacked,  have  their  backs  low,  and 
a  raised  head  and  neck. — Farrier's  Dictionary. 

Saddlebag,  s.  Kind  of  portmanteau  attached 
to  the  saddle. 

This  accident  was,  that  those  sermons  which  the 
parson  was  travelling  to  London  to  publish,  were,  0 
my  good  reader,  left  behind;  what  he  had  mistaken 
for  them  in  the  saddle-bags  being  no  other  than 
three  shirts,  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  some  other  neces- 
saries, which  Mrs.  Adams,  who  thought  her  husband 
would  want  shirts  more  than  sermons  on  his  jour- 
ney, had  carefully  provided  him.— Fielding,  Adven- 
tures of  Joseph  Andrews,  ch.  ii. 

Saddlebow,  s.  [A.S.  sadel-boya.']  Two 
pieces  of  wood  laid  arch-wise,  to  receive 
the  upper  part  of  a  horse's  back. 

Alight  thy  steed, 
And  rein  his  proud  head  to  the  saddle-bow. 

Shakespear,  Venus  and  Adonis. 
One  hung  a  pole-axe  at  his  saddle-bow. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  32. 
Saddler,  s.     Saddle-maker. 

Sixpence  that  I  had 

To  pay  the  saddler  for  my  mistress'  crupper ; 
The  saddler  had  it. 

Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  2. 
The  utmost  exactness  in  these  belongs  to  farriers, 
saddlers,  and  smiths. — Sir  K.  Digby. 

The  smith  and  the  saddler's  journeyman  ought  to 
partake  of  your  master's  generosity. — Swift,  Advice 
to  Servants,  Directions  to  the  Groom. 

Sadducee.  s.  Member  of  a  Jewish  sect  at 
the  beginning  of  our  era,  which  denied  the 
resurrection  and  the  existence  of  angels ; 
hence,  the  word  is  used  in  a  secondary 
sense  to  denote  one  who  is  lax,  or  a  free- 
thinker, in  religion ;  the  term  Pharisee 
denotes  the  opposite. 

The  Sadducees  say  that  there  is  no  resurrection, 
neither  angel,  nor  spirit.— Acts,  xxiii.  8. 

The  true,  zealous,  and  hearty  persecutors  of 
Christianity  at  that  time  were  the  Sadducees,  whom 
we  may  truly  call  the  free-thinkers  among  the  Jews. 
They  believed  neither  resurrection,  nor  angel,  nor 
spirit,  i.e.  in  plain  English,  they  were  deists  at  least, 
if  not  atheists. — Guardian,  no.  93. 

Sadducism.  s.  System,  doctrine,  or  tenets 
of  the  Sadducees. 

That  earthly  and  cold  disease  of  sadducism  and 
atheism.— Dr.  H.  More,  Song  of  the  Soul,  preface : 
1647. 

Infidelity,  or  modern  deism,  is  little  else  but  re- 
vived sadducism,  &c. — Bishop  Waterland,  Charge, 
p.  75 :  1732. 

Sadly,  adv.    In  a  sad  manner. 
1 .  Sorrowfully ;  mournfully. 

My  father  is  gone  wild  into  his  grave ; 
For  in  his  tomb  lie  my  affections ; 
And  with  his  spirit  sadly  I  survive, 
To  mock  the  expectations  of  the  world. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  v.  2. 
He  grieved,  he  wept,  the  sight  an  image  brought 
Of  his  own  filial  love ;  a  sadly  pleasing  thought. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Jlneid,  x.  116H. 
He  sadly  suffers  in  their  grief, 
Outweeps  an  hermit,  and  outprays  a  saint. 

Id.,  Annus  Mirabilis,  cclxi. 

Poor   creatures!   their    good    looks   were   sadly 
changed.  Byron,  Don  Juan,  v.  7. 
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Calamitously;  miserably. 

\Ve  may  at  present  easily  see,  and  one  day  sadly 
&A.—8o*tA,  Sermons. 
Gravely ;  seriously. 

To  tell  thee  sadly,  shepherd,  without  blame 
Or  our  neglect,  we  lost  her  as  we  came. 

Milton,  Comus,  509. 

Think  sadly  of  what  hath  been  spoken.—  Whole 
Duty  of  Man,  Sunday  viii.  §  14. 
.  In  a  dark  colour. 

A  gloomy  obscure  place,  and  in  it  only  one  light, 
which  the  genius  of  the  house  held,  sadly  attired. — 
B.  Jonson,  Entertainment  at  Theobalds. 

adness.  s.     In  a  sad  manner. 
Sorrowfulness  ;    mournfulness ;   dejection 
of  mind. 

The  soul  receives  intelligence 
By  her  near  genius  of  the  body's  end, 
And  so  imparts  a  sadness  to  the  sense. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

In  the  midst  of  these  sadnesses  God  remembered 
liis  own  creature.  —  Jeremy  Taylor,  Sermon  on 
Psalm,  Ixxxvi.  5. 

And  let  us  not  be  wanting  to  ourselves, 
Lest  so  severe  and  obstinate  a  sadness 
Teuipt  a  new  vengeance. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  The  Sophy. 

A  passionate  regret  at  sin,  a  grief  and  sadness  of 
its  memory,  enter  into  God's  roll  of  mourners. — Dr. 
H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

Melancholy  look. 

What  hinders,  that  paleness,  sadness,  and  dead- 
ness  may  not  be  remedied  ?  since  God  hath  given  to 
mankind  not  only  bread  to  strengthen,  and  wine  to 
cheer,  man's  heart ;  but  also  oil,  and  other  things 
proper,  to  make  him  a  serene  and  cheerful  counte* 
nance.— Je  re  my  Taylor,  Artificial  Handsomeness, 
p. 105. 

Dim  sadness  did  not  spare, 
That  time,  celestial  visages. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  23. 

3.  Seriousness ;  sedate  gravity. 

Mighty  lord,  this  merry  inclination 
Accords  not  with  the  sadness  of  my  suit. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iii.  2. 

If  the  subject  be  mournful,  let  everything  in  it 
have  a  stroke  of  sadness. — Dryden. 

Safe.  adj.     [N.Fr.  sauf;  Lat.  salvus."] 

1.  Free  from  danger. 

Our  separated  fortune 
Shall  keep  us  both  the  safer  •,  where  we  are, 
There's  daggers  in  men's  smiles. 

Shalcespear,  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 
But  Trivia  kept  in  secret  shades  alone, 
Her  care,  Hippolytus,  to  fate  unknown  ; 
And  call'd  him  Virbius  in  th'  Egerian  grove, 
Where  then  he  lived  obscure,  but  safe  from  Jove. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  jEneid,  vii.  1062. 

2.  Free  from  hurt. 

Put  your  head  into  the  mouth  of  a  wolf,  and  when 
you've  brought  it  out  safe  and  sound,  talk  of  a  re- 
ward.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

3.  Conferring  security. 

To  write  the  same  things  to  you,  to  me  indeed  is 
not  grievous,  but  for  you  it  is  s&fe.—Philippians, 
iii.  1. 

Ascend ;  I  follow  thee,  safe  guide,  the  path 
Thou  lead'st  me.          Milton,  Pitradise  Lost,  xi.  371. 

Beyond  the  beating  surge  his  course  he  bore, 
(A  wider  circle,  but  in  sight  of  shore), 
With  longing  eyes  observing,  to  survey 
Some  smooth  ascent,  or  safe  sequester'd  bay. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  v.  658. 

4.  No  longer  dangerous;  placed  beyond  the 
power  of  doing  harm. 

Banquo's  safe. — 

Ay,  my  good  lord ;  safe  in  a  ditch  he  lies, 
With  twenty  trenched  gashes  on  his  head, 
The  least  a  death  to  nature. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 
Our  great  forbidder  safe,  with  all  his  spies 
About  him.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  is.  815. 

Safe.  s.    Movable  larder. 
Safe.  v.  a.    Render  safe  ;  procure  safety  to. 
Obsolete. 

My  more  particular, 

And  that  which  most  with  you  should  safe  my  going, 
Is  Fulvia's  death. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  3. 
Best  you  safed  the  bringer 
Out  of  the  host.  Ibid.  iv.  6. 

Safeconduct.  .«.     [Fr.  sauf  conduit.'] 

1.  Convoy;  guard  through  an  enemy's  coun- 
try. 

2.  Pass  ;  warrant  to  pass. 

A  trumpet  was  sent  to  Sir  William  Waller,  to  de- 
sire a  snfecondnct  for  a  gentleman.— Lord  Claren- 
don, History  oftlie  Or  and  Rebellion. 
Safeguard,  s. 

1.  Defence;  protection;  security. 
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We  serve  the  living  God  as  near  as  our  wits  can 
reach  to  the  knowledge  thereof,  even  according  to 
his  own  will ;  and  do  therefore  trust,  that  his  mercy 
shall  be  our  safeguard.  —  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

If  you  do  fight  in  safeguard  of  your  wives, 
Your  wives  shall  welcome  home  the  conquerors. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  v.  3. 

Ceesar,  where  dangers  threatened  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  opinion  that  there  should  be  in  him  little 
safeguard  for  his  friends  on  the  other,  chose  rather 
to  venture  upon  extremities,  than  to  be  thought  a 
weak  protector.— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Great  numbers,  descended  from  them,  have,  by  the 
blessing  of  God  upon  their  industry,  raised  them- 
selves so  high  in  the  world  as  to  become  in  times  of 
difficulty,  a  protection  and  ^safeguard  to  that  altar, 
at  which  their  ancestors  ministered.— Bishop  After- 
bury. 

Thy  sword,  the  safeguard  of  thy  brother's  throne 
Is  now  become  the  bulwark  of  thine  own. 

Granville. 

Those  who  concurred  in  the  proceeding  against 
Duncombe  tried  to  vindicate  their  conduct  by  citing 
as  an  example  the  proceeding  against  Fenwick.  So 
dangerous  is  it  to  violate,  on  any  pretence,  those 
principles  which  the  experience  of  ages  has  proved 
to  be  the  safeguards  of  all  that  is  most  precious 
to  a  community.  —  Macaulay,  History  of  England, 
ch.  xxviii. 

2.  Convoy;   guard  through  any  interdicted 
road,  granted  by  the  possessor. 

3.  Pass  ;  warrant  to  pass. 

On  safeguard  he  came  to  me. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 

A  trumpet  was  sent  to  the  earl  of  Essex  for  a  safe- 
guard or  pass  to  two  lords,  to  deliver  a  message  from 
the  king  to  the  two  houses.— Lord  Clarendon,  His- 
tory of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

4.  Outer  petticoat  to  save  women's  clothes 
on  horseback. 

Behind  her  on  a  pillion  sat 
Her  frantick  husband,  in  a  broad-bwm'd  hat, 
A  mask  and  safeguard ;  and  had  in  his  hand 
His  mad  wife's  distaff  for  a  riding-wand. 

Drayton,  Moon-calf. 
Safeguard,  v.  a.     Guard ;  protect. 

We  have  locks  to  safeguard  necessaries, 
And  pretty  traps  to  catch  the  petty  thieves. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  i.  2. 

Courage  is  the  greatest  security ;  for  it  does  most 
commonly  safeguard  the  man ;  but  always  rescues 
the  condition  from  an  intolerable  evil.  —  Jeremy 
Taylor,  Rule  and  Exercises  of  Holy  Dying,  sect.  viii. 
ch.  iii. 

Safely,  adv.    In  a  safe  manner. 

1 .  Without  danger. 

Who  is  there  that  hath  the  leisure  and  means  to 
collect  all  the  proofs,  concerning  most  of  the  opi- 
nions he  has,  so  as  safely  to  conclude  that  he  hath  a 
clear  and  full  view  ?— Locke. 

All  keep  aloof,  and  safely  shout  around; 
But  none  presumes  to  give  a  nearer  wound. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  J&neid,  x.  1006. 

2.  Without  hurt. 

God  safely  quit  her  of  her  burthen,  and  with 
gentle  travail,  to  the  gladding  of  your  highness  with 
an  heir. — Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  v.  1. 

Safeness.  *.     Attribute  suggested  by  Safe; 
exemption  from  danger. 

If  a  man  should  forbear  his  food  or  his  business, 
till  he  had  certainty  of  the  safeness  of  what  he  was 
going  about,  he  must  starve  and  die  disputing. — 
South,  Sermons. 
Safety,  s. 

1 .  Freedom  from  danger. 

To  that  dauntless  temper  of  his  mind, 
He  hath  a  wisdom  that  doth  guide  his  valour 
To  act  in  safety.  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  1. 

2.  Exemption  from  hurt. 

If  her  acts  have  been  directed  well, 
While  with  her  friendly  clay  she  deign'd  to  dwell, 
Shall  she  with  safety  reach  her  pristine  seat, 
Find  her  rest  endless,  and  her  bliss  complete  ? 

Prior,  Solomon,  iii.  601. 

3.  Preservation  from  hurt. 

Let  not  my  jealousies  be  your  dishonours, 
But  mine  own  safeties :  you  may  be  rightly  just, 
Whatever  I  shall  think.    Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

4.  Custody;  security  from  escape. 

Imprison  him ; 
Deliver  him  to  safety,  and  return. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  iv.  2. 
Used  as  theirs/  element  in  a  compound :  (as, 
safety-lamp ;  safety-valve). 
Safflow.  s.     Safflower. 

An  herb  they  call  safflow,  or  bastard  saffron,  dyers 
use  for  scarlet.— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Safflower.  s.    Plant  of  the  genus  Carthamus 

(tinctorius)  used  in  dyeing ;  bastard  saffron. 

This  mather,  used  to  the  best  advantage,  dyeth  on 

cloth  a  colour  the  nearest  to  our  Bow  dye,  or  the 
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new  scarlet ;  the  like  whereof  safflower  doth  in  silk. 

— Sir  W.  Petty,  History  of  Dyeing  Sprat's  History 

of  the  Royal  Society,  p.  298. 
The  only  cosmetic  that  can  be  applied  without 

injury  to  brighten  a  lady's  complexion,  is  that  pre- 
wired . . .  from  safflower. — Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Saffron,  s.  [Fr.  so/ran.]  Yellow  pigment 
consisting  of  the  dried  stigmas  of  a  species 
of  Crocus  (sativus).  See  extracts. 

Grind  your  bole  and  chalk,  and  five  or  six  shives 
of  saffron. — Peacham. 

Saffron  is  a  filamentous  cake,  composed  of  the 
stigmata  of  the  flowers  of  the  crocus  sativus.  It 
contains  a  yellow  matter  called  polychroite,  because 
a  small  quantity  of  it  is  capable  of  colouring  a  great 
body  of  water.  This  is  obtained  by  evaporating  the 
watery  infusion  of  saffron  to  the  consistence  of  an 
extract,  digesting  the  extract  with  alcohol,  and  con- 
centrating the  alcoholic  solution.  The  polychroite 
remains  in  the  form  of  a  brilliant  mass,  of  a  reddish- 
yellow  colour,  transparent,  and  of  the  consistence 
of  honey.  It  has  the  agreeable  smell,  with  the  bitter 
pungent  taste  of  saffron.  Saffron  is  employed  as  a 
seasoning  in  French  cookery.  It  is  also  used  to  tinge 
confectionary  articles,  liqueurs,  'and  varnishes ;  but 
rarely  as  a  pigment.—  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Saffron,  adj.  Yellow ;  having  the  colour  of 
saffron. 

Are  these  your  customers  ? 
Did  this  companion,  with  the  saffron  face, 
Revel  and  feast  it  at  my  house  to-day, 
Whilst  upon  me  the  guilty  doors  were  shut  ? 

Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  4. 
Soon  as  the  white  and  red  inixt  finger'd  dame 
Had  gilt  the  mountains  with  her  saffron  flame, 
I  sent  my  men  to  Circe's  house. 

Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey. 
There  let  Hymen  oft  appear 
With  saffron  robe  and  taper  clear ; 
And  pomp,  and  feast,  and  revelry, 
With  mask,  and  antique  pageantry. 

Milton,  L' Allegro,  12S. 
Aurora  now  had  left  her  saffron  bed, 
And  beams  of  early  light  the  heavens  o'erspread. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  iv.  839. 

Saffrony.  adj.    Having  the  colour  of  saffron. 

The  woman  was    of   complexion    yellowish  or 

saffrony,  as  on  whose  face  the  sun  had  too  freely 

cast  his  beams.— Lord,  History  of  the  Banians,  p.  9. : 

1630. 

Sag:,  v.  n.  Hang  heavy;  shake  so  as  to 
threaten  a  fall ;  stagger. 

His  state  and  tottering  empire  sagges. 

Miseries  of  Arthur:  1587. 
The  mind  I  sway  by,  and  the  heart  I  bear, 
Shall  never  sag  with  doubt,  nor  shake  with  fear. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  3. 

States,  though  bound  with  the  straitest  laws,  often 
sagge  aside  into  schisms  and  factious— Fuller,  Holy 
War,  p.  202. 

Sagging  to  leeward.     In   Navigation.    The 
opposite  to  holding  a  good  wind,  meaning, 
making  a  considerable  leeway. 
Saga.  *.     Prose  narrative  in   Old   Norse 
literature. 

These  traditions  are  ...  universally  diffused. 
There  are  Danish  and  Icelandic  versions  of  them, 
externally  more  or  less  altered  and  distorted,  yet 
substantially  real  copies,  professing,  indeed,  to  be 
borrowed  from  the  German ;  in  particular  we  have 
the  Niflinga  and  the  Wilkina  saga,  composed  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  which  still  in  many  ways  illus- 
trate the  German  original.  Innumerable  other 
songs  and  sagas  point  more  remotely  in  the  same 
direction.  Nay,  as  Von  der  Hagen  informs  us, 
certain  rhymed  tales,  founded  on  these  old  adven- 
tures, have  been  recovered  from  popular  recitation, 
in  the  Faroe  Islands,  within  these  few  years.  — 
Carlyle,  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays,  The 
Nibelungen  Lied. 

Used  adjectivally  (like  the  Norse  sagamand 
=  saga-man). 

Years  after,  this  risk  was  revenged  upon  the  hard- 
hearted monarch.  In  the  battle  of  Stamford-Bridge 
an  arrow  from  a  skilled  archer  penetrated  the  wind- 
pipe of  the  king,  and  it  is  supposed  to  have  sped, 
observes  the  saga  writer,  from  the  bow  of  Hemingr, 
then  in  the  service  of  the  English  monarch.— Baring 
Gould,  Curious  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages,  William 
Tell. 

Sagacious,  adj.  [Lat.  sag  ax. ~] 
1.  Quick  of  scent. 

With  might  and  main  they  chased  the  murderous 

fox ... 
Nor  wanted  horns  to  inspire  sagacious  hounds. 

Dryden,  The  Cock  and  the  Fox,  749. 

With  of. 

So  scented  the  grim  feature,  and  up-turn'd 
His  nostrils  wide  into  the  murky  air, 
Sagacious  of  his  quarry  from  so  far. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  279. 
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2.  Quick  of  thought ;  acute  in  making  disco- 
>     veries. 

.  Only  sagaciotis  heads  light  on  these  observations, 
and  reduce  them  into  general  propositions. — Locke. 
Lord  Eskdale  . .  .  was  a  noble  Croesus,  acquainted 
with  all  the  gradations  of  life  ;  —  clear-sighted,  un- 
prejudiced, sagacious. — B.  Disraeli,  Coningsby. 

Sagaciously,  adv.     In  a  sagacious  manner. 

1.  With  quick  scent. 

2.  With  acuteness  of  penetration. 

Lord  Coke  sagaciously  observes  upon  it. — Burke, 
Speech  upon  Economical  Reformation. 
Sagacity,  s. 

1.  Quickness  of  scent. 

2.  Acuteness  of  discovery. 

Sagacity  finds  out  the  intermediate  ideas,  to  dis- 
cover what  connexion  there  is  in  each  link  of  the 
•  .  chain,  whereby  the  extremes  are  held  together. — 
Locke. 

Many  were  eminent  in  former  ages  for  their  dis- 
covery of  it ;  but  though  the  knowledge  they  have 
left  be  worth  our  study,  yet  they  left  a  great  deal 
for  the  industry  and  sagacity  of  after-ages. — Id. 

Bentley  says  that  he  will  supply  the  want  of  ma- 
nuscripts to  collate,  (to  use  his  own  words)  by  his 
own '  sagacity,'  and '  happy  conjecture.'—  /.  Disraeli, 
,  Curiosities  of  Literature,  Critical  Sagacity. 

I  was  thinking  yesterday  that  your  father-in-law, 
relying  on  your  advice  as  a  man  of  great  sagacity  in 
money  matters,  as  no  doubt  you  are,  would  join  us, 
if  the  thing  were  well  presented  to  him. — Dickens, 
Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.xxxviii. 

Sagapenum.  s.  [  ?  ]  In  Medicine.  Gum 
resin  from  undetermined  eastern  plant ; 
drug  so  called. 

Sagapenum  is  supposed  to  be  obtained  from  an- 
other species  of  ferula..— Henfrey,  Elementary  Course 
of£otany,'§  485. 

Sagrathy.  *.  [  ?  ]  Kind  of  serge  ;  slight 
woollen  stuff. 

Making  a  panegyrick  on  pieces  of  sagathy  or 
Scotch  plaid.— Tatler,  no.  270. 

At  Cullumpton  are  manufactures  of  sagathies, 
serges,  and  other  woollen  goods.— Bees,  Cyclopedia. 

Sage.  *.  [Fr.  sauge  ;  Lat.  salvia.  —  The 
school  of  Salernum  valued  it  so  highly 
that  they  have  left  the  following  verse  in 
its  honour : 

Cur  moriatur  homo  cui  salvia  crescit  in 

horto  ?] 

Pknt  of  the  order  Labiatae  (akin  to  the 
thymes,  mints,  &c.),  cultivated  in  gardens ; 
Salvia  officinalis. 

By  the  colour,  figure,  taste,  and  smell,  we  have  as 
clear  ideas  of  sage  and  hemlock,  as  we  have  of  a 
circle.— Locke. 

Marbled  with   sage  the  hard'ning    cheese  she 
press'd.     Gay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Tuesday,  13. 

Sage.  adj.     [Fr.]     Wise;  grave;  prudent. 

Tired  limbs  to  rest, 
O  matron  sage,  quoth  she,  I  hither  came. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Vane,  young  in  years,  but  in  sage  councils  old, 
Than  whom  a  better  senator  ne'er  held 
The  helm  of  Rome.  Milton,  Sonnets,  xvii.  1. 

Can  you  expect  that  she  should  be  so  sage 
To  rule  her  blood,  aud  you  not  rule  your  rage  ? 

Waller. 

No  wonder  such  accomplishments  should  turn 
A  female  head,  however  sage  and  steady. 

Byron,  Eeppo,  xxxv. 

Sage.  s.  Philosopher ;  man  of  gravity  and 
wisdom. 

At  his  birth  a  star  proclaims  him  come, 
And  guides  the  eastern  sages,  who  enquire 
His  place,  to  offer  incense,  myrrh,  and  gold. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  361. 
For  so  the  holy  sages  once  did  sing, 
That  he  our  deadly  forfeit  should  release, 
And  with  his  Father  work  us  a  perpetual  peace. 

Id.,  Odes,  On  the  Nativity.  5. 
Groves,  where  immortal  sages  taught, 
Where  heavenly  visions  Plato  fired. 

Pope,  Clwrus  to  the  Tragedy  of  Brutus. 

Sagely,  adv.   In  a  sage  manner  ;  prudently. 
Sober  he  seemde,  and  very  sagely  sad. 

Spenser,  faerie  Queen. 
To  whom  our  Saviour  sagely  thus  replied. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iv.  285. 

Sageness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Sage; 
gravity ;  prudence. 

In  all  good  learning,  virtue,  and  sageness,  they 
give  other  men  example  what  thing  they  should  do. 
— Ascham,  Toxophilus,  b.  i. 

Sagger,  s.  [  ?  ]  Pot  in  which  earthenware 
is  baked. 
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Sagging,   verbal  abs.     Bending  or   sinking 

underneath  weight. 
Sagittal,  adj.     [Lat.  sagittalis,  from  sagitta 

=  arrow.] 

1.  Belonging  to  an  arrow. 
2    In  Anatomy.      Suture  so  called  from  its 

resemblance  to  an  arrow. 

His  wound  was  between  the  sagittal  and  coronal 
sutures  to  the  bone. — Wiseman,  Surgery. 
Sagittarius.  s.  [Lat.]  Sagittary,  or  archer ; 
one  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac. 

Sagittarius,  the  archer,  hath  thirty-one  stars: 
touching  the  sign  there  are,  among  the  poets,  many 
and  sundry  opinions.— Moxon,  Astronomical  Cards, 
p.  44. 

Sagittary.   s.      Centaur ;   animal  half  man 
half  horse,  armed  with  a  bow  and  quiver. 

The  dreadful  sagittary 
Appals  our  numbers. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  \.  5. 
Sagittary.  adj.      Belonging  to   an   arrow ; 
proper  for  an  arrow. 

With  such  differences  of  reeds,  vallatory,  sagit- 
tary, scriptory,  and  others,  they  might  be  furnished 
in  Judea. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Miscellanies,  p.  82. 
Sagittate,  adj.    [Lat.  sayitta  =  arrow.]    Ar- 
row-shaped :   (specially  applied  in  Botany 
to  leaves  of  a  certain  shape). 

The  form  of  the  general  outline  of  leaves  or  leaf- 
lets has  its  set  of  technical  terms,  such  as  Circular, 
Sagittate,  or  Arrow-shaped.— Henfrey,  Elementary 
Course  of  Botany,  §  86. 

Sago.  s.     [Malay  =  bread.]     See  extracts. 

They  recommend  an  attention  to  pectorals,  such 
as  sar/o,  barley,  turnips,  &c.—Lord  Chesterfield. 

Sago  is  a  species  of  starch,  extracted  from  the 
sago  palm,  a  tree  which  grows  to  the  height  of 
thirty  feet  in  the  Moluccas  and  the  Philippines.  The 
tree  is  cut  down,  cleft  lengthwise,  and  deprived  of 
its  pith,  which  being  washed  with  water  upon  a 
sieve,  the  starchy  matter  comes  out,  and  soon 
forms  a  deposit.  This  is  dried  to  the  consistence  of 
dough,  pressed  through  a  metal  sieve  to  corn  it 
(which  is  called  pearling)  and  then  dried  over  a  fire 
with  agitation  in  a  shallow  copper  pan. — lire,  Dic- 
tionary of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Sagy.  adj.     [Fr.  sauge.'}    Full  of  sage  ;  sea- 
soned with  sage. 

Sail.  s.     [A.S.  scegel^] 

1.  Expanded  sheet  which  catches  the  wind, 
and  carries  on  the  vessel  on  the  water. 

He  came  too  late ;  the  ship  was  under  sail. 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  v.  2. 
[They]  loosed  the  rudder  bands,  and  hoisted  up 
the  main  sail  to  the  wind.— A  cts,  xxvii.  40. 

The  galley  borne  from  view  by  rising  gales, 
She  follow'd  with  her  sight  the  flying  sails. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 
Ceyx  and  Alcyone. 

2.  Wings.     Rhetorical. 

He,  cutting  way 

With  his  broad  sails,  about  him  soared  round; 
At  last,  low  stooping  with  unwieldy  sway, 
Snatch'd  up  both  horse  and  man. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

3.  Ship ;  vessel. 

A  sail  arrived 
From  Pompey's  son,  who  through  the  realms  of 

Spain 
Calls  out  for  vengeance  on  his  father's  death. 

Addison,  Cato,  v.  1. 

Used  as  a  plural.    Number  of  ships. 

So  by  a  roaring  tempest  on  the  flood, 
A  whole  armado  of  collected  sail 
Is  scatter'd.  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

It  is  written  of  Edgar,  that  he  increased  the  fleet 
he  found  two  thousand  six  hundred  sail.— Sir  W. 
Raleigh,  Essays. 

He  had  promised  to  his  army,  who  were  discou- 
raged at  the  sight  of  Seleucus's  fleet,  consisting  of 
an  hundred  sail,  that  at  the  end  of  the  summer  they 
should  see  a  fleet  of  his  of  five  hundred  sail.— Ar- 
buthnot,  Tables  of  ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and 
Measures. 

Strike  sail. 
a.  Lower  the  sail. 

Fearing  lest  they  should  fall  into  the  quicksands, 
they  strake  sail,  and  so  were  driven.— Acts,  xxvii.  17. 
6.  Used  metaphorically.    Abate    pomp    or 
superiority. 

Margaret 

Must  strike  her  sail,  and  learn  a  while  to  serve 
Where  kings  command. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iii.  3. 
Sail.  v.  n. 
1.  Be  moved  by  the  wind  with  sails. 

I  shall  not  mention  any  thing  of  the  sailing  wag- 
gons.—Mortimer,  Husbandry. 
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2.  Pass  by  sea. 

When  sailing  was  now  dangerous  .  .  .  Paul  ad- 
monished them.—  Acts,  xxvii.  9. 

3.  Swim. 

To  which  the  stores  of  Creesus,  in  the  scale, 
Would  look  like  little  dolphins  when  they  sail 
In  the  vast  shadow  of  the  British  whale. 

Dryden,  Translation  ofJuvsnnl,  i.  20, 

4.  Pass  smoothly  along. 

Speak  again,  bright  angel  !  for  thou  art 
As  glorious  to  this  sight,  being  o'er  my  head, 
As  is  a  winged  messenger  from  heaven, 
When  he  bestrides  the  lazy-pacing  clouds, 
And  sails  upon  the  bosom  of  the  ;iir. 

S/iakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  2, 
Sail.  v.  a. 
1.  Pass  by  means  of  sails. 

A  thousand  ships  were  mann'd  to  sail  the  sea. 


Turn  thine  eye  to  view  Alcinous"  groves, 
The  pride  of  the  Phseacian  isle,  from  whence, 
Sailing  the  spaces  of  the  boundless  deep, 
To  Aricoiiium  precious  fruits  arrived. 

J.  Philips,  Cyder,  i.  45S. 
2.  Fly  through. 

Sublime  she  sails 
Th*  aerial  space,  and  mounts  the  winged  gales. 

Pope. 
Sail-broad,  adj.     Expanding  like  a  sail. 

At  last  his  sail-broad  vans 
He  spreads  for  flight. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  9i/. 
Sail-fish,  s.     British  fish  of  the  genus  Se- 
lachus  (maximus)  ;  basking-shark. 

From  its  habit  of  swimming  slowly  along  with  its 
dorsal  fin,  and  sometimes  part  of  its  back,  out  of 
\vater,  it  has  obtained  in  the  north  the  name  of  so;;- 
Jish.—Yarrell,  History  of  British  Fishes. 

Sailable.  adj.  Navigable  ;  passable  by  ship- 

ping. 
Sailcloth,  s.     Cloth  for  sails.  r 

Some  attention  to  comfort  had  been  paid  by  the 
inhabitants  of  these  caverns,  which  were  portioned 
off  here  and  there  by  sail-cloth  and  boards,  so  as  to 
form  separate  rooms  and  storehouses.  —  Marryat, 
Snarleyyow,  vol.  i.  ch.  xvi. 

Sailer,  s.  One  who,  that  which,  sails: 
(chiefly  limited  to  ships,  as,  'a  good,  a  fine, 
a  fast  sailer.  The  men  who  man  it  are 
sailors  ;  the  effect  of  the  o,  which,  ety- 
mologically,  is  incorrect,  being  to  distin- 
guish the  formations. 

'  You  must  be  mad.  She  is  the  fastest  sailer  be- 
tween here  and  the  Thames."  .  .  .  '  I  care  not  !'  the 
porter  replied,  snatching  up  a  stout  oaken  staff  that 
lay  in  a  corner,  '  I'm  an  old  sailor.'—  Sala,  Dutch 
Pictures,  The  Ship-chandler. 

Sailor,  s.  [see  under  Sailer.]  Seaman; 
one  who  practises,  or  understands,  navi- 
gation. 

They  had  many  times  men  of  other  countries  that 
were  no  sailors.  —  Bacon. 
Already  batter'd,  by  his  lee  they  lay  ; 

In  vain  upon  the  passing  winds  they  call  ; 
The  passing  winds  through  their  torn  canvass  play, 
And  flagging  sails  on  heartless  sailors  fall. 

Dryden.  Annus  Mirabilis,  rxxviii. 
Young  Pompey  built  a  fleet  of  large  ships,  and 
had  good  sailors,  commanded  by  experienced  cap- 
tains.— Arbuthnot. 

Saily.  adj.    Like  a  sail.     Mare. 

The  Muse  her  former  course  doth  seriously  pursue, 

From  Penmen's  craggy  height  to  try  her  saily  wings. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion.  song  x. 

SailyarcL.  s.  Pole  on  which  the  sail  is  ex- 
tended. 

First  from  a  cloud  that  heaven  all  o'ercast, 
With  glance  so  swift  the  subtle  lightning  past, 
As  split  the  sailyards;  trembling  and  half-dead, 
Each  thought  the  blow  was  levell'd  at  his  head. 

Power,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xii.  27. 
Sainfoin,  s.  [Fr.  ;  from  sanctum  =  holy  (or 
sanum  =  wholesome)  +foenum  =  hay.]  Na- 
tive plant  akin  to  the  peas,  clovers,  &c., 
used  and  cultivated  as  fodder;  Onobrychis 
sativa. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  common  fodder  plants, 
such  as  Clover,  Lucern,  and  Medic,  Saintfuin,  &c., 
belong  to  the  suborder  (the  Papilionaceous  Legu- 
minosae.)  —  Henfrey,  Elementary  Course  of  Botany, 
§459. 

Saint,  s.  [Fr.  ;  Lat.  sanctus.']  Person  emi- 
nent for  piety  and  virtue. 

Thus  do  I  clothe  my  naked  villany 
With  old  odd  ends,  stol'ii  forth  of  holy  writ, 
And  seem  a  saint,  when  most  I  play  the  devil. 

Shakespear,  Richard  HI.  i.  3. 
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Miracles  are  required  of  all  who  aspire  to  this  dip 
nity,  because  tliey  say  an  hypocrite  may  imitate  a 
saint  in  all  other  particulars. — Addison,  Travels  in 
Italy. 

So  unaffected,  so  composed  a  mind. 
So  firm,  yet  soft,  so  strong,  yet  so  refined, 
Heaven,  as  its  purest  gold,  by  tortures  tried: 
The  gaint  sustalu'd  it,  but  the  woman  died. 

Pope,  Epitaph  on  Mrs.  Corbet. 

aint.  v.  a.  Number  among  saints  ;  reckon 
among  saints  by  a  public  decree;  canonize. 

An;  not  the  principles  of  those  wretches  still 
owned,  and  their  persons  sainted,  by  a  race  of  men 
of  the  same  stamp? — South,  Sermons. 

Over  against  the  church  stands  a  large  hospital, 
erected  by  a  shoemaker,  who  has  been  beatified, 
though  never  sainted. — Addison. 

aint.  v.  n.     Act  with  a  show  of  piety. 
Whether  the  charmer  sinner  it  or  saint  it, 
If  folly  grows  rouiantick,  1  must  paint  it. 

Pope,  Moral  Egsays,  ii.  15. 
ainted.  part.  adj. 
.  Holy ;  pious  ;  virtuous. 

Thy  royal  father 

Was  a  most  sainted  king :  the  queen  that  bore  thee, 
Oft'ner  upon  her  knees  than  on  her  feet, 
Died  every  day  she  lived. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 
Thy  place  is  here ;  sad  sister ;  come  away : 
Once,  like  thyself,  1  trembled,  wept,  and  pray'd; 
Love's  victim  then,  though  now  a  sainted  maid. 

Pope,  JEloisa  to  Abelard, 

.  Holy;  sacred. 

I  hold  you  as  a  thing  enskied  and  sainted, 
By  your  renouncement  an  immortal  spirit, 
And  to  be  talk'd  with  in  sincerity 
As  with  a  saint. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  5. 
The  crown  virtue  gives, 

After  this  mortal  change,  to  her  true  servants, 
Amongst  the  enthroned  gods  on  sainted  seats. 

MMon,  Comus,  9. 
iafntess.  s.    Female  saint. 

The  most  blessed  company  of  sayntes  and  saynt- 
esses. — Bishop  Fisher,  Sermons. 

Some  of  your  saintesses  have  gowns  and  kirtles 
made  of  such  dames'  refuses.— Sheldon,  Miracles  of 
Antichrist,  p.  9S. 

•ainthood.  s.  Rank,  character,  position  of 
a  saint. 

Theodore  had  none  of  that  contemptible  apathy 
which  almost  lifted  our  James  the  Second  to  the 
superior  honour  of  monkish  saintlwod. —  Walpole, 

•aint-John's-wort.  For  this  and  some  other 
terms,  where  the  first  element  is  Saint,  and 
the  second  a  proper  name,  see  under  S  t. 

Saintlike,  adj. 

.  Suiting  a  saint ;  becoming  a  saint. 

If  still  thou  dost  retain 
The  same  ill  habits,  the  same  lollies  too, 
Gloss'd  over  only  with  a  saintlike  show  . . . 
Still  thou  art  bound  to  vice. 

Dryden,  Translation  ofPersius,  v.  165. 

!.  Resembling  a  saint. 

The  king,  in  whose  time  it  passed,  whom  catho- 
licks  count  a  saintlike  and  immaculate  prince,  was 
taken  away  in  the  flower  of  his  age. — Bacon. 
iaintiy.  adv.    Like  ;  becoming  a  saint. 

I  mention  still 

Him  whom  thy  wrongs,  with  saintly  patience  borne, 
Made  famous,  in  a  land  and  times  obscure. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iii.  92. 

Saintsbell.  s.  Little  bell  which  now  rings 
immediately  before  the  service  begins. 

The  ruin'd  house,  where  holy  things  were  said, 
Whose  free-stone  walls  the  thatched  roof  upbraid, 
Whose  shrill  saints-bell  hangs  on  his  lovery. 

Bishop  Hall,  {satires,  v .  1. 

At  the  west  end,  coeval  with  the  body  into  which 
it  opens,  is  a  large  square  tower,  containing  three 
large  bells,  with  a  sanctus-bcll,  or  saints-bell. — T. 
II  arton,  History  of  the  Parish  of  Kidaington,  p.  7. 

The  saintsbell  rung  out  when  the  priest  came  to 
those  words  of  the  mass,  Sancte,  Sancte,  Sancte, 
Deus  Sabaoth,  that  all  persons,  who  were  absent, 
might  fall  on  their  knees  in  reverence  of  the  holy 
oHice  which  was  then  going  on  in  the  church.  It  was 
usually  placed  where  it  might  be  heard  farthest,  in  a 
lantern  at  the  springing  of  the  steeple,  or  in  a  turret 
at  an  angle  of  the  tower;  and  sometimes,  for  the 
Convenience  of  its  being  more  readily  and  exactly 
rung,  within  a  pediment  or  arcade,  between  the 
church  and  the  chancel ;  the  rope,  in  this  situation, 
falling  down  into  the  choir,  not  far  from  the  altar.— 
loid.  p.  8. 

Saintseemlng.  adj.  Having  the  appearance 
of  a  saint. 

A  saint-seeming  and  bible-bearing  hypocritical 
puritan.— Bishop  Mountagu,  Appeal  to  Ceesar,  p. 43. 

Saintship.  s.  Character  or  qualities  of  a 
saint. 
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He  that  thinks  his  snintxhip  licences  him  to  rnn- 
smvs,  is  to  be  looked  on  not  only  us  a  rebel,  but  ail 
usurper.  —  l)r.  U.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

This  savours  something  ranker  than  the  tenets  of 
the  fifth  monarchy,  and  of  sovereignty  founded  upon 
saintship.  —  South,  Sermons. 

The  devil  was  piqued  such  saintship  to  behold, 
And  long'd  to  tempt  him. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iii.  349. 

Sakaret.  s.     Male  saker. 

Sake.   s.    [A.S.  sac:    Danish  say;    German 

sach  =  thing,  matter.     It  is  only  with  the 

notion  of  purpose  or  regard,  that  this  word 

is  now  common  in  English  ;  from  churye 

or  accusation,  i.e.  matter  against  a  person, 

we  have  the  now  obsolete  word  backless.] 

1.  Final  cause;  end;  purpose. 

Thou  neither  do'st  persuade  me  to  seek  wealth 
For  empire's  sake,  nor  empire  to  affect 
For  glory's  sake.    Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iii.  45. 

The  prophane  person  serves  the  devil  for  nought, 
and  sins  only  for  sin's  sake.  —  Areh'iisltnp  Tillutson. 

Wyndham  like  a  tyrant  throws  the  dart, 
And  takes  a  cruel  pleasure  in  the  smart; 
Proud  of  the  ravage  that  her  beauties  make. 
Delights  iii  wounds,  and  kills  for  killing's  sake. 

Granville. 

2.  Account  ;  regard  to  any  person  or  thing. 

Would  I  were  young  for  your  sake,  mistress  Anne. 

—  Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  i.  1. 

The  general  so  likes  your  musick,  that  lie  desires 
you,  for  love's  sake,  to  make  no  more  noise  with  it.  — 
Id.,  Othello,  iii.  1. 

It  is  not  to  gaze  on  the  heavenly  light 
That  the  lady  walks  in  the  shadow  of  night; 
And  if  she  sits  in  Este's  bower, 
'Tisnot  for  the  sake  of  its  full-blown  flower. 

Byron,  Parisina,  ii. 

Yield  thee,  Jlinotti  ;  quarter  take, 
For  thine  own,  thy  daughter's  sake. 

Id.,  Siege  of  Corinth,  xvii. 

Saker.  s.  [see  extract  from  Wedgwood, 
under  Musketry.] 

1.  Hawk,  of  the  falcon  kind. 

They  cast  off  haukes,  called  sakers.  to  the  kytes. 

—  Hall,  Chronicle,  fol.  207. 

2.  Piece  of  artillery. 

The  cannon,  blunderbuss,  and  saker, 
He  was  th'  inventor  of,  and  maker. 

Butler,  Iludibras,  i.  2,  355. 

According  to  observations  made  with  one  of  her 
majesty's  sakers,  and  a  very  accurate  pendulum 
chronometer,  a  bullet,  at  its  first  discharge,  flies  five 
hundred  and  ten  yards  in  five  half-seconds,  which  is 
a  mile  in  a  little  above  seventeen  half-seconds.  — 
Derliam,  Physico-Theology. 

Sal.  *.  [Lat.  j  Salt  :  (used  as  the  first  ele- 
ment in  a  combination,  and,  generally, 
constituting  a  term  in  Pharmacy  or  Che- 
mistry). 

Salsoacids  will  help  its  passing  off;  as  sal  prunel. 

—  Sir  J.  Flayer. 

Sal  gem  is  so  called  from  its  breaking  frequently 
into  gem-like  squares.  It  differs  not  in  property 
from  the  common  salt  of  the  salt  springs,  or  that  of 
the  sea,  when  all  are  equally  pure.  —  Woodward. 

Sal  ammoniack  is  found  still  in  Ammonia,  as  men- 
tioned by  the  ancients.—  Id. 

The  manufacture  of  sal  ammoniac  may  be  traced 
to  the  remotest  era.  Its  name  is  derived  from 
Ammonia,  or  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  in  Egypt, 
near  to  which  the  salt  was  originally  made,  oal 
ammoniac  exists  ready  formed  in  several  animal 
products.  The  dung  and  urine  of  camels  contain  a 
sufficient  quantity  to  have  rendered  its  extraction 
from  them  a  profitable  Egyptian  art  in  former 
times,  in  order  to  supply  Europe  with  the  article. 
In  that  part  of  Africa,  fuel  being  very  scarce,  re- 
course is  had  to  the  dung  of  these'animals,  which  is 
dried  for  that  purpose  oy  plastering  it  upon  the 
walls.  When  this  is  afterwards  burned  in  a  peculiar 
kind  of  furnace,  it  exhales  a  thick  smoke,  replete 
with  sal  ammoniac  in  vapour  ;  the  soot  of  course 
contains  a  portion  of  that  salt,  condensed  along 
with  other  products  of  combustion.  —  Ure,  Dic- 
tionary of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 
Salacious,  adj.  [Lat.  salaz;  Fr.  salaceJ] 
Lustful  ;  lecherous. 

One  more  salacious,  rich,  and  old, 
Out-bids,  and  buys  her  pleasure  with  her  gold. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  x.  493. 

Feed  him  with  herbs,  whatever  thou  canst  find 
Of  generous  warmth,  and  ol  salacious  kind. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iii.  198. 

Animals,  spleened,  grow  extremely  salacious.  — 
Arbuthnot. 
Salacity,  s.  [Lat.  salacitas.~\    Lust  ;  lechery. 

Immoderate  salacity  and  excess  of  venery  is  sup- 
posed to  shorten  the  lives  of  cocks.  —  Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

A  corrosive  acrimony  in  the  seminal  lympha  pro- 
duces salacity  .—Sir  J.  Flayer,  Preternatural  State 
of  the  Animal  Humours. 
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Salad,  s.  [Fr.  salade.']     Food  of  raw  herbs. 

On  a  brick  wall  have  I  climbed  into  this  garden  to 
see  if  I  can  eat  grass  or  pick  a  salad  another  while, 
which  is  not  amiss  to  cool  a  man's  stomach.— Shake- 
spear, Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iv.  10. 

My  salad  days, 
When  I  was  green  in  judgement,  cold  in  blood. 

Id.,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  5. 

i  on  have,  to  rectify  your  palate, 
An  olive,  capers,  or  some  better  salad, 
Ush'ring  the  mutton.  B.  Jonson. 

The  happy  old  Corycian's  fruits  and  salads,  on 
which  he  lived  contented,  were  all  of  his  own  growth. 
— Dryden. 

Some  coarse  cold  salad  is  before  thee  set ; 
JJread  with  the  bran,  perhaps,  and  broken  meat ; 
Fall  on.  Id.,  Translation  ofPersius,  iii.  221. 

Leaves,  eaten  raw,  are  termed  salad:  if  boiled, 
they  .become  potherbs :  and  some  of  those  plants 
which  are  potherbs  in  one  family,  are  salad  in  an- 
other.— Watts. 

Salading.  s.     Salad. 

The  spring  vegetables,  as  asparagus,  strawberries, 
and  some  sort  of  salading,  are  more  easily  digested 
than  pears,  apples,  peaches  and  nectarines.— Ckeyne. 
On  Health.  (Ord  MS.) 

Salam.  s.  [Persian.]  Compliment  of  cere- 
mony or  respect.  The  word  is  now  well 
known  in  the  East  Indies. 

Our  ambassador  . . .  after  reciprocal  sallams,  re- 
turned to  his  lodgings.— Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of 
some  Years'  Travels  into  Africa  and  the  Great  Asia, 
p. 133. 

Salamander,  s.  [Lat.  salamandra.~\ 
l.^Animal  supposed  to  live  in  the  fire,  and 
imagined  to  be  very  poisonous.  Ambrose 
Pare  has  a  picture  of  the  salamander,  with 
a  receipt  for  her  bite ;  but  there  is  no  such 
creature,  the  name  being  now  given  to  a 
poor  harmless  insect.  (For  its  zoological 
import  see  extract  from  Owen.) 

The  salamander  liveth  in  the  fire,  and  hath  foree 
also  to  extinguish  it. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Experi- 
mental History. 

According  to  this  hypothesis,  the  whole  lunar 
world  is  a  torrid  zone,  and  may  be  supposed  unin- 
habitable, unless  they  are  salamanders  which  dwell 
therein. — Glanville,  Scepsis  Scientifica. 

Whereas  it  is  commonly  said  that  a  salamander 
extinguished  fire,  we  have  found  by  experience,  that 
on  hot  coals  it  dieth  immediately. — Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

The  artist  was  so  encompassed  with  fire  and  smoke, 
that  one  would  have  thought  nothing  but  a  sala- 
mander could  have  been  safe  in  such  a  situation. — 
Addison,  Guardian. 

Salamander  [is]  the  name  of  a  genus  of  Batra- 
chian  reptiles,  now  limited  to  the  terrestrial  species 
of  long-tailed  Caducibranchiates,  or   those  which 
lose  their  gills  before  arriving  at  maturity,  but  re- 
tain their  tales.    This  appendage  is  changed  in  the 
progress  of  growth  in  the  true  salamander  from  a 
compressed  to  a  rounded  form.    The  female  brings 
forth  the  young  alive,  which  are  hatched  in  the  ovi- 
duct; and  the  sexes  frequent  the  water  at  the  season 
of  reproduction.— Owen,  in  Brande  tmd  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art, 
2.  In  Cookery.   Instrument  for  browning  the 
surface  of  cooked  meats,  &c.  without  bak- 
ing or  placing  at  the  fire;  it  is  an  iron, 
which,  being  heated,  is  put  over  the  dish. 

This  is  done  with  a  salamander,  as  it  is  called. . ... 
A  kitchen  shovel  is  sometimes  substituted  for  it. — 
E.  Acton.  Modern  Cookery,  p.  183 :  1865. 

Salamander's  Hair,  or  Wool.  s.      Asbes- 
tos. 

There  may  be  such  caudles  as  are  made  of  sala- 
mander's wool,  being  a  kind  of  mineral,  which 
whiteneth  in  the  burning,  and  consumeth  not. — 
Bacon. 

Of  English  talc,  the  coarser  sort  is  called  plaster 
or  parget ;  the  finer,  spaad,  earth  flax,  or  salaman- 
der's hair. —  Woodward. 

Salamandrine.  adj.    Resembling  a  salaman- 
der. 

Laying  it  into  a  pan  of  burning  coals,  we  observed 
a  certain  salamandrine quality,  that  made  it  capable 
of  living  in  the  midst  of  the  fire,  without  being  con- 
sumed or  singed. — Addison,  Spectator,  no.  281. 

Salamstone.  s.     See  extract. 

Salumstone  . . .  consists  of  small  transparent  crys- 
tals, generally  six-sided  prisms,  of  pale  reddisli  and 
bluish  colours.  .  .  .  Sapphire  and  salamstone  are 
chiefly  met  with  in  secondary  repositories,  as  in  the 
saud  of  rivers.  Ac.,  accompanied  by  crystals  and 
grains  of  octahedral  iron-ore  and  of' several  species 
of  gems.— Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Mines. 

Salary,  adj.  [the  first  a  long.]  Saline.  Rare. 
From  such  salary  irradiations  may  those  won- 
drous  variations  arise,  which  are   observable  in 
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animals.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours,  p.  358. 
(Ord  MS.) 

Salary,  s.  [first  a  short.]  Stated  hire;  literally 
salt-money  :  (as  in  '  not  worth  his  salt"). 
This  is  hire  and  salary,  not  revenge. 

Sliakespear,  Hamlet,  iii.  3. 

Several  persons,  out  of  a  salary  of  five  hundred 
pounds,  have  always  lived  at  the  rate  of  two  thou- 
sand.— Swift. 
Salary,  v.  a.     Subsidize  by  a  salary. 

As  long  as  public  teachers  are  salaried  and  re- 
moveable  by  the  people  there  is  very  little  danger  of 
their  becoming  tyrants  by  force.— Barlow,  Advice 
to  the  Privileged  Orders. 

Sale.  s. 

1.  Act  of  selling. 

2.  Power  of  selling ;  market. 

Nothing  doth  more  enrich  any  country  than  many 
towns ;  for  the  countrymen  will  be  more  industrious 
in  tillage,  and  rearing  of  all  husbandry  commodities, 
knowing  that  they  shall  have  ready  sale  for  them  at 
those  towns.— Spenser. 

3.  Public  and  proclaimed  exposition  of  goods 
to  the  market :  auction. 

Those  that  won  the  plate,  and  those  thus  sold, 
ought  to  be  marked,  so  as  they  may  never  return  to 
the  race,  or  to  the  sale.— Sir  W.  Temple. 

4.  State  of  being  venal ;  price. 

The  other  is  not  a  thing  for  sale,  and  only  the  gift 
of  the  gods.— Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  i.  5. 

Others  more  moderate  seeming,  but  their  aim 
Private  reward ;  for  which  both  God  and  state 
They  easily  would  set  to  sale. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  14(56. 

The  more  money  a  man  spends,  the  more  must  he 
endeavour  to  increase  his  stock  ;  which  at  last  sets 
the  liberty  of  a  commonwealth  to  sale. — Addisun. 

5.  It  seems  in  Spenser  to  signify  a  wicker 
basket :    (perhaps  from  sallow,    in  which 
fish  are  caught). 

To  make  baskets  of  -bullrushes  was  my  wont ; 
"Who  to  entrap  the  fish  in  winding  sale 
Was  better  seen  P  Spenser. 

Saleable,  adj.  Capable  of  being  sold; 
vendible  ;  fit  for  sale ;  marketable. 

I  can  impute  this  general  enlargement  of  saleable 
things  to  no  cause  sooner  than  the  Cornishman's 
want  of  vent  and  money.— Carew. 

This  vent  is  made  quicker  or  slower,  as  greater  or 
less  quantities  of  any  saleable  commodity  are  re- 
moved out  of  the  course  of  trade. — Locke. 
Saleableness.  .v.      Attribute  suggested  by, 
state  or  quality  of  being,  Saleable. 

You  might  probably  give  him  a  better  notion  of 
the  value,  that  is,  the  saleableness  of  the  work. — 
Bishop  Seeker,  To  Dr.  Birch,  Illustrations  of  Lite- 
rature, iii.  492. 

salebrosity.  s.    Salebrous  condition. 

Nature  rises  to  sovereignty,  and  there  is  a  blaze  of 
honour  gilding  the  briers,  and  inciting  the  mind ; 
yet  is  not  this  without  its  thorns  and  salebrosity. — 
Felltham,  On  Ecclesiastes,  ii.  11. 
Salebrous.  adj.     [Lat.  salebrosus.]     Rough ; 
uneven;  rugged. 

We  now  again  proceed 
Thorough  a  vale  that's  salebrous  indeed ; 
. . .  bruising  our  flesh  and  bones ; 
To  thrust  betwixt  massy  and  pointed  stones. 

Cotton,  Wonders  of  tlie  Peake,  p.  54 :  1681. 

saiup.  .v.     See  Saloop. 

Salep  occurs  in  commerce  in  small  oval  grains,  of 
a  whitish-yellow  colour,  at  times  semi-transparent, 
of  a  horny  aspect,  very  hard,  with  a  faint  peculiar 
smell,  and  a  taste  like  that  of  gum  tragacanth,  but 
slightly  saline.  These  are  composed  almost  entirely 
of  starchy  matter,  well  adapted  for  making  a  thick 
pap  with  water  or  milk,  and  are  hence  in  great  re- 
pute in  the  Levant,  as  restorers  of  the  animal  forces. 
— Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Nines. 

The  subterranean  tubers  of  some  [of  the  Orchi- 
dacese]  form  nutritious  food  from  the  presence  of  a 
gummy  substance ;  that  of  a  native  species,  O.  mas- 
cula,  was  formerly  collected  and  sold  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  salep. — Henfrey,  Elementary  Course  of 
Botany,  §  582. 

Salesman,  s.  One  who  sells ;  dealer  in  the 
way  of  selling;  one  who  bargains  as  a 
seller  rather  than  a  buyer ;  factor. 

Poets  make  characters,  as  salesmen  clothes ; 
We  take  no  measure  of  your  fops  and  beaus. 


Salework.  s.    Work  for  sale;    work  care- 
lessly done. 

I  see  no  more  in  you  than  in  the  ordinary 
Of  Nature's  salework. 

Shakespear,  As  you,  like  it,  iii.  5. 

Sailant.  adj.     [Fr.]     In  Heraldry.    See  ex- 
tract. 
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Sal'tant . . .  denotes  a  lion  in  a  leaping  posture,  and 
standing  so  that  his  right  foot  is  in  the  dexter  point, 
and  his  hinder  left  foot  in  the  sinister  base  point  of 
the  escutcheon,  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from 
rampant. — Harris. 

Saliant,  in  heraldry,  is  when  the  lion  is  sporting 
himsel  f . — Peacfiam. 

Salient,  adj.  [Lat.  saliens,  -entis,  pres.  part, 
of  salio  =  I  leap.] 

1.  Leaping ;  bounding ;  moving  by  leaps. 

The  legs  of  both  sides  moving  together,  as  frogs, 
and  salient  animals,  is  properly  called  leaping. — Sir 
T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

2.  Beating;  panting. 

A  salient  point  so  first  is  call'd  the  heart, 
By  turns  dilated,  and  by  turns  comprest, 
Expels  and  entertains  the  purple  guest. 

Kir  R.  Blackmore. 

What  hope  or  fear  or  joy  is  thine  P 
Who  talketh  with  thee,  Adeline? 
For  sure  thou  art  not  all  alone. 
Do  beating  hearts  of  salient  springs 
Keep  measure  with  thine  own  P  Tennyson. 

What  a  progress,  since  the  first  salient  point  of 
the  Breton  Committee.— Carafe,  The  French  Revo- 
lution, pt.  ii.  b.  i.  ch.  v. 

3.  Springing  or  shooting  with  a  quick  motion. 

Who  best  can  send  on  high 
The  salient  spout,  far  streaming  to  the  sky. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  ii.  162. 

4.  Standing,  or  projecting,  forward ;  promi- 
nent. 

The  doctor  endured  the  recital  with  exemplary 
patience,  noting  down  in  the  leaves  of  his  pocket- 
book  what  appeared  to  him  the  salient  points  in 
this  fortress  of  disease  to  which  he  had  laid  siege. — 
Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  xi.  ch.  iv. 

Salination.  s.       Act   of  washing   with,    or 
soaking  in,  salt  liquor. 

We  read  in  Plutarch,  that  Philippus  Libertus 
washed  the  body  of  Pompey  with  salt  water,  which 
perhaps  might  be  either  because  it  was  more  abster- 
sive, or  that  it  helped  to  prevent  putrefaction ;  and 
it  is  not  improbable  the  Egyptians  might  have 
been  accustomed  to  wash  the  body  with  the  same 
pickle  they  used  in  salination,  in  order  to  preserv- 
ing and  embalming  it.—Greenhill,  Art  of  Embalm- 
ing, p.  59. 

Saline,  adj.     [Lat.]     Consisting  of,  consti- 
tuting, salt. 

This  saline  sap  of  the  vessels,  by  being  refused  re- 
ception of  the  parts,  declares  itself  in  a  more  hostile 
manner,  by  drying  the  radical  moisture.— Harvey, 
Discourse  of  Consumptions. 

If  a  very  small  quantity  of  any  salt  or  vitriol  be 
dissolved  in  a  great  quantity  of  water,  the  particles 
of  the  salt  or  vitriol  will  not  sink  to  the  bottom, 
though  they  be  heavier  in  specie  than  the  water ; 
but  will  evenly  diffuse  themselves  into  all  the  water, 
so  as  to  make  it  as  saline  at  the  top  as  at  the  bot- 
tom.— Sir  1.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 

As  the  substance  of  coagulations  is  not  merely 
saline,  nothing  dissolves  them  but  what  penetrates 
and  relaxes  at  the  same  time. — Arbuthnot,  On  the 
Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

Salinous.  adj.     Saline.     Hare. 

We  do  not  easily  ascribe  their  induration  to  cold ; 
but  rather  unto  salinous  spirits  and  concretive 
juices.— (Sir  T.  Browne. 

Saliva,  s.     [Lat.]     Spittle. 

Not  meeting  with  disturbance  from  the  saliva,  I 
the  sooner  extirpated  them. —  Wiseman,  Surgery. 
Salival.  adj.     Salivary. 

The  woodpecker,  and  other  birds  that  prey  upon 
flies,  which  they  catch  with  their  tongue,  in  the 
room  of  the  said  glands  have  a  couple  of  bags  filled 
with  a  viscous  humour,  which,  by  small  canals,  like 
the  salival,  being  brought  into  their  mouths,  they 
dip  their  tongues  herein,  and  so  with  the  help  of 
this  natural  birdlime  attack  the  prey.— Grew. 

Salivary,  adj.    Relating  to,  constituted  by, 
connected  with,  saliva. 

The  necessity  of  spittle  to  dissolve  the  aliment 
appears  from  the  contrivance  of  nature  in  making 
the  salivary  ducts  of  animals  which  ruminate,  ex- 
tremely open:  such  animals  as  swallow  their  ali- 
ment without  chewing  want  salivary  glands. — Ar- 
buthnot. 

Salivate,  v.  a.    Purge  by  the  salival  glands. 

She  was  prepossessed  with  the  scandal  of  sali- 
vating, and  went  out  of  town.—  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

The  purely  antiphlogistic  power  of  mercury  is  dis- 
played most  eminently  in  the  inflammatory  diseases 
of  intertropical  climates.  Here  the  race  is  fairly 
run  between  the  actions  and  movements  raised 
within  the  body  by  the  disease,  and  the  counter- 
actions and  counter-movements  raised  by  the  re- 
medy. The  work  of  destruction  by  the  disease  is 
the  work  of  a  day  or  two.  And  the  work  of  a  day  or 
two  must  be  the  work  of  counteraction  by  the 
remedy.  Even  within  this  time  mercury  must  be 
made  to  salivate,  if  mercury  is  made  to  cure.  If  the 
disease  outrun  the  remedy,  the  patient  dies ;  if  the 
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remedy  outrun  the  disease,  the  patient  is  saved  — 
Dr.  P.  M.  Latham.  Lectures  on  certain  Subjects 
connected  with  Clinical  Medicine,  lect.  xiii. 
Salivation,  s.    [Lat.  salivatio,  -onis.~]    State 
produced,  or  indicated,  by  an   inordinate 
secretion  of  saliva. 

Holding  of  ill-tasted  things  in  the  mouth  wul 
make  a  small  salivation. — Grew,  Cosmologia  i'aoro 

Hut  is  mercury  altogether  forbidden  as  a  remedy 
for  inflammation  in  scrofulous  constitutions?  lam 
far  from  saying  so;  for  even  in  thorn  1  have  some- 
times seen  inflamed  organs  plainly  and  palpably 
rescued  from  destruction  by  mercury  pushed  to 
sali cation.— Dr.  P.  M.  Ltitlunn,  Lectures  on  certain 
Subjects  connected  with  Clinical  Medicine,  loci.  xiu. 

Salivous.  adj.    Consisting  of,  abounding  in 
having  the  nature  of,  spittle. 

There  happeneth  an   elongation   of  the  uvula, 
through  the  abundance  of  salivotis  humour  flowing 
upon  it. —  Wiseman,  Surgery. 
Sallet.  s.     [Fr.  salade.~\      Headpiece.     Ob- 
sulete. 

But  for  a  sallet  my  brainpan  had  been  cleft  with 
a  brown  bill.— Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iv 
10. 

Salletingr.  s.  »  Salad. 

Sow  some  early  salleting. — Mortimer,  Husbandry 
Salllance.  *.     Act  of  issuing  forth ;   sally, 
Mare. 

Now  mote  I  weet, 

Sir  Guyon,  why  with  so  fierce  saliaunce 
And  fell  intent,  ye  did  at  earst  me  meet. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen 

Sallow,    s.      [A.S.    salh ;    Lat.   salix ;    Gr 
e'Ai?,  with  the  aspirate  h  =  s.]  Kind  of  willow 

SaHotvs  and  reeds  on  banks  of  rivers  born, 
Remain  to  cut  to  stay  thy  vines. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  ii.  573 
Many  species  have  long  flexible  shoots,  and  an 
called  osiers,  under  which  name  they  are  extcn 
sively  employed  by  the  workers  in  wicker ;  other 
are  not  flexible,  but  form  small  trees  or  rounl 
bushes,  named  sallows.  The  latter,  called  Sauli- 
marceauz  by  the  French,  yield  the  best  kind  o 
charcoal  for  military  purposes ;  they  are  all,  how 
ever,  burnt  for  the  preparation  of  this  substance.- 
Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literaturt 
and  Art. 

Sallow,  adj.     [A.S.  salowig."]    Sickly,  in  thi 
way  of  colour ;  yellow. 

What  a  deal  of  brine 
Hath  washt  thy  sallow  cheeks  for  Rosaline ! 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  3 
No  roses  bloom  upon  my  fading  cheek, 
Nor  laughing  graces  wanton  in  my  eyes  ; 
But  haggard  Grief,  lean-looking  sallow  Care, 
And  pining  Discontent,  a  rueful  train. 
Dwell  on  my  brow,  all  hideous  and  forlorn.     Bowt 

Sallowness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Sal 
low ;  sickly  paleness. 

A  fish-diet  would  give  such  a  sallowness  to  tli 
celebrated  beauties  of  this  island,  as  would  scare 
make  them  distinguishable  from  those  of  France.  - 
Addison. 
Silly,  s.  [Fr.  saillie.~\ 

1.  Eruption  ;  issue  from  a  place  besieged 
quick  egress. 

The  deputy  sat  down  before  the  town  for  thespac 
of  three  winter  months  ;  during  which  time  sallu 
were  made  by  the  Spaniards,  but  they  were  beate 
in  with  loss.— Bacon. 

2.  Range ;  excursion. 

Every  one  shall  know  a  country  better  that  makf 
often  sallies  into  it,  and  traverses  it  up  and  do«  i 
than  he  that,  like  a  mill-horse,  goes  still  rouud  i 
the  same  track. — Locke. 

3.  Flight;  volatile  or  sprightly  exertion. 

These  passages  were  intended  for  sallies  of  wit 
but  whence  comes  all  this  rage  of  wit?  —  liislio 
Stilling  fleet. 

4.  Escape;  levity;  extravagant  flight;  fro 
lick  ;  wild  gaiety ;  exorbitance. 

At  his  return  all  was  clear,  and  this  excursion  wt 
esteemed  but  a  sally  of  youth.— Sir  H.  Wolton. 

'Tis  but  a  sally  of  youth. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  The  Sop//. 

We  have  written  some  things  which  \ye  may  wii- 
never  to  have  thought  on :  some  sallies  of  levit 
ought  to  be  imputed  to  youth.— Swift. 

Sally,  v.  n.     Make  an  eruption ;  issue  out. 

The  Turks  sallying  forth,  received  thereby  gre; 
hurt. — Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

The  noise  of  some  tumultuous  fight : 
They  break  the  truce,  and  sally  out  by  night. 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperour,  iii. 

They  met  at  a  tavern  in  Drury  Lane,  and,  wlif 
hot  with  wine,  sullied  forth  sword  in  hand,  headi 
by  Porter  and  Goodman,  beat  kettledrums,  unfurli 
banners,  a, id  began  to  light  bonlires. — Macaula 
History  of  England,  ch.  xxi. 
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Sallyport,    s.     Gate  at  which  sallies    are 
made. 

My  slippery  soul  had  quit  the  fort, 
But'that  she  stopp'd  the  sallyport.          Cleaveland. 

Love  to  our  citadel  resorts 
Through  those  deceitful  sallyports  ; 
Our  sentinels  betray  our  forts. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Friendship  and  Single  Life 

against  Love  and  Marriage. 
Mounting  his  horse  [he]  rode  back  to  Kenilworth 
by  a  remote  and  circuitous  road,  and  entered  the 
castle  bv  a  small  sally-port  in  the  western  wall. — 
Sir  W.  Scott,  Kenilworth,  ch.  xxvii, 
Salmagundi,  s.  [Fr.  sulmigondis,  and  salmi- 
aandin;  Lnt.salffama;Gr.ffd\yafta;  'quae- 
cumque  conditanea  ad  victum  in  vasis  ser- 
vantur,interdum  sicca,  saepe  cum  liquamine 
et  jure,  ut  mala,  pyra,  fici,  uva,  rapae,  &c.' 
(Columella,  1.  xii.  c.  4.)  Pickles,  preserves, 
conserves.  Hence  saltjamarius  =  maker  or 
seller  of  the  same.  All  the  examples,  in 
Facciolati,  of  the  use  of  this  word  are  from 
one  author,  Columella.  Todd,  in  commen- 
tating upon  the  derivations  suggested  in 
the  extracts,  has  truly  stated  that  this  is 
the  word  of  which  it  is  a  corruption.]  Dish, 
varying  with  the  receipt,  but  originally 
consisting  of  a  medley  of  spiced,  salted,  or 
otherwise  highly-flavoured  viands.  Wedg- 
wood connects  it  most  especially  with  the 
Spanish  salpicon  =  cold  meat  chopped  small 
and  dressed  with  oil,  vinegar,  salt,  and 
pepper.  In  this  case,  the  nearest  approach 
to  salpicon  are  the  lobster  and  fish  salads. 

[Salmagundi]  is  said  to  be  corrupted  from  '  selon 
jnon  gout.'or  '  sa!6  a  mon  goftt.' — l>r.  Johnson. 

The  French  write  it  salmigondi ;  and  the  author 
of  La,  Vie  Priv^edes  Francois,  says,  it  originally  sig- 
nified an  entertainment  among  tradesmen,  or  low 
artisans,  where  each  person  brought  a  different  dish. 
Cotgrave  calls  it  a  hash,  made  of  cold  meat  sliced 
and  heated  in  a  channgdish,  with  crumbs  of  bread, 
wine,  verjuice,  vinegar,  nutmeg,  and  orange  peel. — 
Malone. 

Salmi,  s.  [same  origin  as  Salmagundi; 
the  meaning  of  the  two  being  alike,  i.e.  both 
denoting  a  mixture  of  viands.]  In  Cookery. 
Ragout  of  game  previously  roasted. 

When  a  superlative  salmi  is  desired,  the  birds 
must  be  scarcely  more  than  half  roasted  for  it.— 
E.  Acton,  Modern  Cookery,  p.  292 :  1865. 
Salmon,  s.     Fish  of  the  genus  Salmo  (species 
salar). 

The  salmon  is  accounted  the  king  of  fresh-water 
fish,  and  is  bred  in  rivers  relating  to  the  sea,  yet  so 
far  from  it  as  admits  no  tincture  of  brackishness. 
He  is  said  to  cast  his  spawn  in  August:  some  say 
that  then  they  dig  a  hole  in  a  safe  place  in  the  gravel, 
and  there  place  their  eggs  or  spawn,  after  the  melter 
has  done  his  natural  office,  and  then  cover  it  over  with 
gravel  and  stones,  and  so  leave  it  to  their  Creator's 
protection ;  who,  by  a  gentle  heat  which  he  infuses 
into  that  cold  element,  makes  it  brood  and  beget 
life  in  the  spawn,  and  to  become  samlets  early  in  the 
spring:  they  haste  to  the  sea  before  winter,  both 
the  melter  and  spawner.  Sir  Francis  Bacon  ob- 
serves the  age  of  a  salmon  exceeds  not  ten  years. 
After  he  is  got  into  the  sea  he  becomes,  from  asamlet 
not  so  big  as  a  gudgeon,  to  be  a  salmon,  in  as  short  a 
time  as  a  gosling  becomes  a  goose.  —  /.  Walton, 
Complete  Angler. 

Let  us  compare  one  of  the  largest  trout  with  a 
salmon.  1  have  selected  two  fresh-run  fish,  which, 
from  their  curved  lower  jaws,  are,  I  consider,  both 
males.  The  salmon,  you  see,  is  broader ;  has  a  tail 
rather  more  forked;  and  the  teeth  in  proportion 
are  rather  smaller.  The  trout,  likewise,  has  larger 
and  more  black  brown  spots  on  the  body ;  and  the 
head  of  the  trout  is  a  little  larger  in  proportion. 
The  salmon  has  fourteen  spines  in  the  pectoral  tins, 
ten  in  each  of  the  ventral,  thirteen  in  the  anal, 
twenty-one  in  the  caudal,  and  fifteen  in  the  dorsal. 
The  salmon  measures  thirty-two  and  a  half  inches 
in  length,  and  twenty-one  inches  in  girth,  and  his 
weight  is  eleven  pounds.  We  will  now  open  them. 
The  stomach  of  the  salmon,  you  perceive,  contains 
nothing  but  a  little  yellow  fluid ;  <md  though  the 
salmon  is  twice  as  large,  does  not  exceed  much  in 
size  that  of  the  trout.  The  stomach  of  the  trout, 
unlike  that  of  the  salmon,  will  be  found  full  of  food : 
we  will  open  it.  See  there  are  half-digested  sand- 
eels  which  come  out  of  it.— Sir  H.  Davy,  Salmonia, 
Fourth  Day. 

The  specific  distinctions  in  the  genus  Salmo  will 
he  illustrated  by  referring  to  the  number  and  situa-  i 
tion  of  the  leeth,  the  form  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  pill-covers,  and  the  size,  form,  and  relative  si- 
tuation of -the  fins. . . .  These  colours,  differing  but 
little,  are  in  a  great  degree  common  at  tho  same  I 
period  of  the  year  to  the  three  species  that  are  the  1 
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most  numerous,  as  well  as  the  most  valuable; 
namely,  the  true  salmon,  the  grey  trout,  and  the 
salmon-trout. ...  In  the  salmon,  the  posterior  edge 
of  the  gill-cover  . . .  forms  part  of  a  circle.  The 
teeth  of  the  salmon  are  short,  stout,  pointed,  and 
recurved. ...  As  further  specific  distinctions  in  the 
salmon,  I  may  add  that,  according  to  Dr.  Richard- 
son, the  cseeal  appendages  are  in  number  from 
sixty-three  to  sixty-eight;  and  several  observers 
have  stated  the  number  of  vertebrae  to  be  sixtv, 
which  I  have  repeatedly  found  correct. — Yarrell, 
History  of  British  Fishes. 

Salmon-peal,  s.  [two  words.]  Young  sal- 
mon. 

These  small-sized  fish,  when  under  two  pounds' 
weight,  are  called  by  some  of  the  London  fish- 
mongers salmon  peal ;  when  larger,  grilse.  ...  In 
order  to  prevent  any  misconception  of  the  terms 
employed,  I  shall  speak  of  the  young  salmon  of  the 
first  year  as  a  pink  ;  in  its  second  year,  till  it  goes  to 
the  sea,  as  a  smolt ;  in  the  autumn  of  the  second 
year,  as  salmon  peal,  or  grilse,  and,  afterwards,  as 
adult  salmon.— Yarrell,  History  of  British  Fishes. 

Salmon-trout.  5.  [two  words.]  \nlchthyo- 
loyy.  British  fish  of  the  genus  Salmo 
(trutta) ;  sea-trout ;  phinock. 

There  is  in  many  rivers  that  relate  to  the  sea 
salmontrouts  as  much  different  from  others,  in 
shape  and  spots,  as  sheep  differ  in  their  shape  and 
bigness.— 7.  Walton,  Complete  Angler. 

The  salmon  trout  is,  of  the  migrating  species  in 
this  country,  the  next  in  value  to  the  salmon.  It  is 
most  abundant  in  the  rivers  of  Scotland,  and  its 
flesh  is  excellent.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  gill- 
cover  being  intermediate  in  form  between  that  of 
the  salmon  and  the  grey  trout. . . .  The  teeth  are 
more  slender  as  well  as  more  numerous  than  in  the 
salmon  or  grey  trout. . . .  The  tail  is  less  forked  than 
that  of  the  salmon,  but  becomes  ultimately  square 
at  the  end. . . .  The  Fordwich  trout  of  Isaac  Walton 
is  the  salmon  trout. . . .  The  species  of  the  phinock, 
or  hirling,  of  the  north,  the  Salmo  albusof  Dr.  Flem- 
ing, which  I  have  received,  so  exactly  resembles  the 
young  of  the  salmon-trout,  on  its  first  return  from 
salt-water,  that  I  am  unable  to  point  out  any  dis- 
tinguishing specific  character. — Yarrell,  History  of 
British  Fishes. 

Salmon-trout,  or  sea-trout,  as  it  is  called  in  Scot- 
land, is  now  a  permanent  resident  in  a  fresh-water 
lake  in  the  island  of  Lismore,  one  of  the  Hebrides, 
and  without  the  power  of  leaving  it,  or  reaching  the 
sea.  There  it  has  been  known  for  a  long  course  of 
years,  perfectly  reconciled  to  its  prison,  and  propa- 
gated without  any  apparent  difficulty.— M'Culloch, 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Institution,  no.  xxxiv.  p.  211. 

Saloon,  s.  [Fr.  salon."]  Spacious  hall  or 
room ;  state-room. 

The  principal  apartment  of  these  buildings  con- 
sists of  one  or  more  large  saloons. — Chambers. 

When  we  came  in,  though  it  was  in  the  midst  of 
winter,  we  were  carried  into  a  room  without  a  fire- 
place ;  and  which  looked,  if  possible,  still  colder  than 
it  felt. — I  see,  said  my  companion,  that  you  have  no 
taste,  or  you  could  not  be  cold  in  so  beautiful  a 
saloon  as  this.  If  the  present  state  continues, 
Rysbrack  and  other  neglected  statuaries,  who  might 
have  adorned  Grecian  saloons,  though  not  Grecian 
deserts,  may  come  into  vogue. — Walpole. 

Randal's  answer  was  cut  short  by  tho  appearance 
of  the  groom  of  the  chambers.    '  My  Lord  is  in  the 
saloon,  and  requests  you  and  Mr.  Leslie  will  do  him 
the  honour  to  join  him  there.'    The  two  gentlemen 
followed  the  servant  up   the   stairs.    The   saloon 
formed  the  centre  room  of  the  suite  of  apartments. 
From  its  size,  it  was  rarely  used  save  on  state  occa- 
sions.— Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  xiii.  ch.  xxxiii. 
Saloop.   s.    [Turkish,  salep.~\      Preparation 
from  the  root  of  a  species  of  orchis.    See 
extract. 

It  is  from  the  root  of  this,  [orchis  mascula,] 
and  other  species  of  this  genus,  that  the  sweetish, 
mucilaginous,  and  highly  nutritive  power,  called 
salep,  is  prepared. — Synopsis  of  the  Materia  All- 
mentaria. 

Salpicon.  s.  Stuffing  put  into  holes  cut  in 
legs  of  meat.  (So  the  explanation,  without 
an  example,  stands  in  the  previous  edition. 
Under  Salmagundi,  however,  it  may  be 
seen  that  the  Spanish  salpicon  is  a  meat 
salad.) 

Salsify,  s.  Culinary  and  garden  plant,  of 
the  genus  Tragopogon  ;  goatsbeard. 

Salsify,  or  the  common  sort  of  goatsbeard,  is  of  a 
very  long  oval  figure,  as  if  it  were  cods  all  over 
streaked,  and  engraven  in  the  spaces  between  the 
streaks,  which  are  sharp  pointed  towards  the  end. — 
Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Sal-sify  is  the  root  of  Tragopogon  porrifolium  or 
goatsbeard.— Henfrey,  Elementary  Course  of  Bo- 
tany, §492. 

Salsuginous.  adj.  [Fr.sakugineuz.']  Saltish; 
somewhat  salt. 

The  distinction  of  salts,  whereby  they  are  dis- 
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criminated  into  acid,  volatile,  or  sahuginous,  if  I 
may  so  call  the  fueitive  salts  of  animal  substances, 
and  fixed  or  alcalizate,  may  appear  of  much  use  in 
natural  philosophy.— Boyle. 

Salt.  adj.     [from  Lat.  salax.J     Lecherous; 
salacious. 

Be  a  whore  still : 

Make  use  of  thy  salt  hours,  season  the  slaves 
For  tubs  and  baths ;  bring  down  the  rose-cheek'd 

youth 
To  the  tub  fast,  and  the  diet. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 
All  the  charms  of  love, 
Salt  Cleopatra,  soften  thy  wan  lip ! 

Id.,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  1. 
This  new-married  man,  approaching  here, 
Whose  salt  imagination  yet  hath  wrong"d 
Your  well-defended  honour,  you  must  pardon. 

Id.,  Measure  for  Measure,  v.  1. 
Salt.  *.  [from  A.S.  sea//.] 

1.  In  its  ordinary  acceptation,  salt  is  a  name 
applied  to  several  substances,  more  or  less 
resembling  the  common  kitchen  salt,  which 
may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  the  group; 
they  are  crystallized  and  soluble. 

Is  not  discourse,  manhood,  learning,  gentleness, 
virtue,  and  liberality,  the  spice  and  salt  that  sea- 
sons a  man  ?— Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Vressida,  i.  2. 

He  perfidiously  has  given  up, 
For  certain  drops  of  salt,  your  city  Rome, 
To  his  wife  and  mother.  Id.,  Coriolanus,  v.  5. 

Since  salts  differ  much,  some  being  fixt,  sotoe  vo- 
latile, some  acid,  and  some  urinous,  the  two  quali- 
ties wherein  they  agree  are,  that  it  is  easily  dissoluble 
in  water,  and  affects  the  palate  with  a  sapour,  good 
or  evil. — Boyle. 

A  particle  of  salt  may  be  compared  to  a  chaos, 
being  dense,  hard,  dry,  and  earthy  in  the  centre, 
and  rare,  soft,  and  moist  in  the  circumference.— Sir 
J.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 

Salt  is  a  body  whose  two  essential  properties 
seem  to  be,  dissolubility  in  water,  and  a  pungent 
sapor:  it  is  an  active  incombustible  substance;  it 
gives  all  bodies  consistence,  and  preserves  them  from 
corruption,  and  occasions  all  the  variety  of  tastes. 
There  are  three  kinds  of  salts,  fixed,  volatile,  and 
essential :  fixed  salt  is  drawn  by  calcining  the  mat- 
ter, then  boiling  the  ashes  in  a  good  deal  of  water : 
after  this  the  solution  is  filtrated,  and  all  the  mois- 
ture evaporated,  when  the  salt  remains  in  a  dry 
form  at  the  bottom':  this  is  called  a  lixivious  salt. 
Volatile  salt  is  that  drawn  chiefly  from  the  parts  of 
animals,  and  some  putritted  parts  of  vegetables :  it 
rises  easily,  and  is  the  most  volatile  of  any.  The  es- 
sential salt  is  drawn  from  the  juice  of  plants  by 
crystallization. — Harris. 

2.  Taste ;  smack. 

Though  wo  are  justices  and  doctors,  and  church- 
men, Mr.  Page,  we  have  some  salt  of  our  youth  in 
us ;  we  are  the  sons  of  women.— Shakespear,  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  3. 

3.  Wit ;  merriment. 

Salt  and  smartness.— Archbishop  Tillotson,  Ser- 
mons, i.  79. 

4.  In  Chemistry.    Combination  of  substances 
giving  a  product  suggesting  a  comparison 
with  the  common  kitchen  salt.    (The  class 
is  a  large  one ;  originally  comprising  all 
combinations  of  an  acid  and  an  alkali. 
But   this  common  kitchen    salt    is   now 
known  not  to  be.    See  Sodium.) 

Salt.  adj. 

}.  Having  the  taste  of  salt :  (as,  salt  fish). 

We  were  better  parch  in  Africk  sun, 
Than  in  the  pride  and  salt  scorn  of  his  eyes. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  3. 

Thou  old  and  true  Menenius, 
Thy  tears  are  salter  than  a  younger  man's, 
And  venomous  to  thine  eyes.    Id.,  Coriolaniu,  iv.  1. 

2.  Impregnated  with  salt. 

Hang  him,  mechanical  salt  butter  rogue:  I  will 
awe  him  with  my  cudgel.  —  Sitakespear,  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  2. 

It  hath  been  observed  by  the  ancients,  that  salt 
water  will  dissolve  salt  put  into  it  in  less  time  than 
fresh  water.— Bacon. 

A  leap  into  salt  water  very  often  gives  a  new  mo- 
tion to  the  spirit,  and  a  new  turn  to  the  blood. — 
Addison. 

In  Cheshire  they  improve  their  lands  by  letting 
out  the  water  of  the  salt  springs  on  them,  always 
after  rain.— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

3.  Abounding  with  salt. 

He  shall  inhabit  the  parched  places  in  the  wilder- 
ness, in  a  salt  land  and  not  inhabited.— Jeremiah, 
xvii.  6. 
Salt.  v.  a.     Season  with  salt. 

If  the  salt  have  lost  its  savour,  wherewith  shall  it 
be  salted  I— Matthew,  v.  13. 

If  the  offering  was  of  flesh,  it  was  salted  thrice. — 
Sir  T.  Browne. 
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Salt.    .?.      [Fr.  saut.'] 
jumping.     Hare. 

Frisking  lambs 
Make  wanton  salts  about  their  dry-suck'd  dams. 

B.  Jonson,  Masques. 

Salt-oat,  s.     [two  words.]     See  extract. 

Many  give  a  lump  of  salt,  which  they  usually  call 
a  salt-cat,  made  at  the  salterns,  which  makes  the 
pigeons  much  affect  the  place.—  Mortimer,  Hus- 
bandry. 

Salt-eel,   s.       [two   words.]       Rope's    end. 
Nautical  slang. 

With  all  my  heart,  'faith.  But  you  are  all  wrong  ; 
—  this  will  not  signify  a  brass  farding.   If  you  would 
let  me  alone,  I  would  give  him  a  salt-eel,  I  warrant 
you.  —  O.  Caiman  the  elder,  Jealous  Wife,  v.  1. 
Saltation,  s.     [Lat.  saltatio,  -onis  ;  siilto  =  I 
leap,  jump,  spring,  dance  ;  pass.  part,  salt- 
atus.~\ 

1.  Act  of  dancing  or  jumping. 

The  locusts  being  ordained  for  snltatton,  their 
hinder  leirs  do  far  exceed  the  others.—  (Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

2.  Beat  ;  palpitation. 

If  the  great  artery  be  hurt,  you  will  discover  it  by 
its  saltation  and  florid  colour.—  Wiseman,  Surgery. 


S  ALU 

M"itre,  or  saltpetre,  in  heaps  of  earth,  has  been 
extracted,  if  they  be  exposed  to  the  air,  so  as  to  be 
kept  from  rain. — Locke. 

Saltpit.  s.     Pit  where  salt  is  got. 

Monh  and  Ammon  shall  be  as  the  breeding  of  net- 
tles, salt-pits,  and  a  perpetual  desolation.— Zepha- 
niah,  ii.  9. 

Saitwork.   .v.      Saltern ;  place  where  salt  is 
made. 

These  Halt-works,  and  a  mint  that  is  established 
at  the  same  place,  have  rendered  this  town  [Halle] 
almost  as  populous  as  Innspruck  itself.— Addison, 
Travels  in  Italy.  • 

Salubrious,    adj.     [Lat.  salubris.']     Whole- 
some ;  healthful ;  promoting  health. 

The  warm  limbeck  draws 
Salubrious  waters  from  the  noc.eut  brood. 

J.  Philips,  Cyder,  i.  420. 

Salubriously,  adv.     In  a  salubrious  man- 
ner ;  so  as  to  promote  health. 

Does  not  the  sweat  of  the  mason  and  carpenter, 
who  toil  iu  order  to  partake  the  sweat  of  the  pea- 
sant, flow  as  pleasantly  and  as  salubriously,  m  the 
construction  and  repair  of  the  majestick  edifices  of 
religion,  as  in  the  painted  booths  and  sordid  sties 
of  vice  and  luxury.— Burke,  Reflections  on  tlie  Revo- 
lution in  France. 


S  AL  V 

Salute,  s. 

1.  Salutation ;  greeting. 

The  custom  of  praying  for  those  that  sneeze  is 
more  ancient  than  these  opinions  hereof:  so  that 
not  any  one  disease  has  been  the  occasion  of  this 
salute  and  deprecation.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

O,  what  avails  me  now  that  honour  high, 
To  have  conceived  of  God  ;  or  that  salute, 
Hail,  highly  favour'd,  among  women  blest ! 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  ii.  fio 

Continual  salutes  and  addresses  entertaining  him 


Vessel  of  salt  set  on  the  table. 

I  send  you  a  triangular  salt-cellar,  and  the  top  of 
an  amber  ring. — Sir  II.  Wotton,  Remains,  p.  4<51. 

"When  any  salt  is  spilt  on  the  table-cloth,  shaUe  it 
out  into  the  salt-cellar.— Swift,  Advice  to  Servants, 
Directions  to  tlie  Butter. 
S  alter,  .v. 
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Saltcellar,  s.  [catachrestic  from  Fr.  salicre.']    Salutary,     adj.       Wholesome;     healthful; 

safe;  advantageous;  contributing  to  health 
or  safety. 

The  gardens,  yards,  and  avenues  are  dry  and 
clean  ;  and  so  more  salutary  as  more  elegant. — Ray. 
It  was  want  of  faith  in  our  Saviour's  countrymen, 
which  hindered  him  from  shedding  among  them  the 
salutary  emanations  of  his  divine  virtue;  and  he 
did  not  many  mighty  works  there,  because  of  their 
unbelief.— BenUey. 

Salutation,  s.      Act  or   style  of  saluting; 
greeting. 

The  early  village  cock 
Hath  twice  done  salutation  to  the  morn. 

Sfiakespear,  Richard  III.  v.  3. 
Thy  kingdom's  peers 
Speak  my  S'dutation  iu  their  minds : 
Whose  voices  I  desire  aloud  with  mine, 
Hail !  king  of  Scotland  !  Id.,  Macbeth,  v.  7. 

On  her  the  angel  hail 
Bestow'd,  the  holy  salutation  used 
Long  after  to  blest  21ary. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  885. 
In  all  publick  meetings,  or  private  addresses,  use 
those  forms  of  salutation,  reverence,  and  decency, 
usual  amongst  the  most  sober  persons.  —  Jeremy 
Taylor,  Rule  and  Exercises  of  holy  Living. 

Court  and  state  he  wisely  shuns ; 
Nor  bribed  with  hopes  nor  dared  with  awe 
To  servile  salutations  runs. 

Dry  den,  Translation  from  Horace, 

epode  ii.  15. 

Barbarous  nations  frequently  imprint  on  their 
salutations  the  dispositions  of  their  character. 
When  the  inhabitants  of  Carmena  (says  Athentcus) 
would  show  a  peculiar  mark  of  esteem,  they  breathed 
a  vein,  and  presented  for  the  beverage  of  their  friend 
the  flowing  blood.  The  Franks  tore  the  hair  from 
their  head,  and  presented  it  to  the  person  they 
saluted.  The  slave  cut  his  hair  and  offered  it  to  ins 
master. — I.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of  Literature. 
Salutatory,  s.  Place  of  greeting.  Rare. 

Coming  to  the  bishop  with  supplication  into  the 
salutatory,  some  outporch  of  the  church. — Milton, 
Of  Reformation  in  England,  b.  ii. 
Salute,  v.  a.     [Lat.  sululo  ;  pass.  part,  salu- 
ttttus ;  salutatiu,  -onis.] 

1.  Greet;  hail. 

When  ye  come  into  an  house,  salute  it.— Matthew, 
x.  12. 

One  hour  hence 
And  I'll  sahite  your  grace  of  York  as  mother. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iv.  1. 

2.  Please;  gratify. 

Would  I  had  no  being, 
1  f  this  salute  my  blood  a  jot :  it  faints  me, 
To  think  what  follows. 

Sfiakespear,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  3. 

3.  Eiss. 

You  have  the  prettiest  tip  of  a  finger  —  I  must 
take  the  freedom  to  sahite  it. — Additun,  Drummer. 

4.  Receive  with  hom.ur. 

'How  is  this,  gentlemen  burghers?'  he  said  ;  'are 
you  Orkney  folks  turned  Higlilanilmen,  that  you  are 
all  under  arms  so  early  t'.iis  morning;  or  have  you 
manned  the  quay  to  give  me  tne  honour  of  a  salute, 
upon  taking  the  command  of  my  ship?' — Sir  W. 
Scott,  The  Pirate. 

Me:ford  was  particularly  active  in  laying  traps  for- 
th e  young  noblemen  ana  gentlemen  of  the  Legation. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  wag  more  than  once  placed  in 
such  a  situation  that  they  could  scarcely  avoid  prtss- 
ing  close  to  him.  Were  they  to  salute  him  ?  Were 
they  to  stand  erect  and  covered  while  everybody 
else  saluted  huiit—Macaulay,  History  of  England 
ch.  xxiii. 


One  who  salts. 

I  shall  next  proceed  to  speak  of  the  surgeon  or 
embalnier,  and  all  other  inferior  officers  under  him, 
such  as  the  dissector,  emboweller,  pollinctor,  sailer,  ' 
and  other  dependant  servants. — Greenhill,  Art  <>f\ 
Embalming,  p.  283. 

2.  One  who  sells  salt. 

After  these  local  names,  the  most  have  been  de- 
rived from  occupations ;  as  smith,  salter,  armourer. 
— Camdeii,  Remains. 

£altern.  s.     Saitwork. 

A  salt-cat  made  at  the  salterns.— Mortimer,  Hus- 
bandry. 
Saltliolder.  s.    Saltcellar. 

'Be  propitious,  O  Bacchus!'  said  Glaucus,  in- 
clining reverentially  to  a  beautiful  image  of  the  gud 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  table,  at  the  corners  of 
which  stood  the  Lares  and  the  salt-holders.— Lord 
Lytton,  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  b.  i.  ch.  iii. 

Saltier,  .y.     [N.Fr.  suultiereJ]     In  Heraldry. 
See  extract. 

A  saltier  is  in  the  form  of  a  St.  Andrew's  cross, 
and  by  some  is  taken  to  be  an  engine  to  take  wild 
beasts:  in  French  it  is  called 'un  sautoir':  it  is  an 
honourable  bearing. — Peacham. 
Saltinbanco.    *.      Mountebank :    (the    two 
words  being  approximate  parallels  to  one 
another;  salto  =  l  leap). 

Saltinbancoes,  quacksalvers,  and  charlatans,  de- 
ceive them  :  were  ./Esop  alive,  the  Piazza  and  Pont- 
neuf  could  not  speak  their  fallacies.— -Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

He  play'd  the  salthibanco's  part, 
Transt'orm'd  t'  a  Frenchman  by  my  art. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  3, 1007. 
Saltisfc.  adj.     Somewhat  salt. 

When  billowes  make  a  breach  and  beat  the  bankes 

adowue, 

Doth  not  the  saltish  surge  then  beate  the  bankes 
adowne  ?        Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  219. 
Soils  of  a  saltish  nature  improve  sandy  grounds. — 
Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Siltness.  s.     Attribute  suggested  by  Salt. 


1.  Taste  of  salt. 

Salt  water  passing  through  earth,  through  ten 
vessels,  one  within  another,  hath  not  lost  its  salt- 
ness,  so  as  to  become  potable ;  but  drained  through 
twenty,  becomes  fresh. — Bacon. 

Some  think  their  wits  have  been  asleep,  except 
they  dart  out  somewhat  that  is  piquant  and  to  the 
quick  :  men  ought  to  find  tha  diil'orence  between 
saltness  and  bitterness. — Id. 

2.  State  of  being  salt. 

If  i  had  buried  him  in  a  wave  at  sea, 
I  would  not  to  the  sa  tness  of  his  grave 
Have  added  the  least  tear. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Fair  Maid  of  tlie  Inn. 
Saltpan,  s.     Saitwork. 

Cicero  prettily  calls  them  salinas,  salt-pans,  that 
you  may  extract  salt  out  of,  and  sprinkle  where  you 
please. — Bacon. 
Saltpetre,  s.     Nitrate  of  potash;  nitre. 

Xitre,  or  saltpetre,  having  a  crude  and  windy 
spirit,  by  the  heat  of  the  lire,  suddenly  dilateth.— 
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South,  Sermons. 

I  shall  not  trouble  my  reader  with  the  first  salutes 
of  our  three  friends.— Addison. 
2.  Kiss. 

There  cold  salutes,  but  here  a  lover's  kiss. 

Lord  Roscommon. 
Saluter.  s.     One  who,  that  which,  salutes. 

Aristarchus  and  Epaphras  are  mentioned  as  sa- 
luters,  in  this  epistle.— .Bowser,  Conjectures  on  the 
New  Testament,  p.  273.  , 

Salutiferous.  adj.  [Lat.  fero  =  I  bear.] 
Healthy;  bringing  health. 

We  may  judge  of  the  malice  and  subtlety  of  thft 
grand  deceiver,  who  would  render  that  salutiferous 
food  unwholesome.— Sir  P.  Rycaut,  Present  State  of 
the  Greek  and  Armenian  Churches,  p.  437  :  1(579. 

The  king  commanded  him  to  go  to  the  south  of 
France,  believing  that  nothing  would  contribute 
more  to  the  restoring  of  his  former  vigour  than  the 
gentle  salutiferous  air  of  Montpelier.  —  Dennis, 
Letters. 

Salvability.  s.  Possibility  of  being  received 
to  everlasting  life. 

The  main  principle  of  his  religion,  as  a  papist,  is 
more  destructive  of  the  comfort  of  a  conjugal  society, 
tlian  are  the  principles  of  most  hereticks,  yea  than 
those  of  pagans  or  atheists  :  for,  holding  that  there 
is  no  solvability,  but  in  the  church:  and  that  none 
is  in  the  church  but  such  as  acknowledge  subjection 
to  the  see  of  Rome. — Bishop  Sanderson,  Cases  uf 
Conscience,  p.  3. 

Why  do  we  Christians  so  fiercely  argue  against 
the.  solvability  of  each  other,  as  if  it  were  our  wish 
that  all  should  be  damned,  but  those  of  our  par- 
ticular sect?— Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  uf  Christian 
Piety. 

Solvable,  adj.     Capable  of  being  saved. 

Our  wild  fancies  about  God's  decrees  have  in  event 
reprobated  more  than  those  decrees,  and  have  bid 
fair  to  the  damning  of  many  whom  those  left  salea- 
ble.—Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

Salvage,  s.  Recompense  allowed  by  the  law 
for  saving  goods  from  a  wreck. 

If  any  ship  be  lost  on  the  shore,  and  the  goods 
come  to  land,  they  shall  presently  be  delivered  to 
the  merchants,  they  paying  only  a  reasonable  reward 
to  those  that  saved  and  preserved  them,  which  is 
intitied  salvage. — Sir  If.  Blackstone,  Commentaries 
on  tlie  Laws  of  England. 

Salvation,  s.  [from  Lat.  salvo  —  I  save ;  pass. 
part,  tialoatus ;  salvator  =  saviour.]  Preser- 
vation from  eternal  death;  reception  to 
the  happiness  of  heaven. 

As  life  and  death,  mercy  and  wrath,  are  matters 
of  understanding  or  knowledge,  all  men's  salvation, 
and  all  men's  endless  perdition,  are  things  so  oppo- 
site, that  whosoever  doth  affirm  the  one  must  ne- 
cessarily deny  the  other.  —  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

Him  the  Most  High, 

Wrapp'd  in  a  balmy  cloud  with  winged  steeds, 
Bid,  as  thou  saw'st,  receive ;  to  walk  with  God 
High  in  salvation,  and  the  climes  of  bliss, 
Exempt  from  death.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  705. 

Salvatory.  s.  [Fr.  sulvutoire.~\  Place  where 
anything  is  preserved. 

I  consider  the  admirable  powers  of  sensation, 
phantasy,  and  memory,  in  what  salvatories  or  repo- 
sitories the  species  of  things  past  are  conserved.— 
Sir  M.  Hale,  Origination  of  Mankind. 

Salve,  s.     [A.S.  sealf.^ 
\.  Glutinous  matter  applied  to  wounds  and 
hurts  ;  plaster. 

Let  us  hence,  my  sovereign,  to  provide 
A  salve  for  any  wore  that  may  betide. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iv.  C. 
Sleen  is  pain's  easiest  salve,  and  doth  fulfil 
All  offices  of  death,  except  to  kill.  Donne. 

Go  study  salve  and  treacle :  ply 
Your  tenant's  leg,  or  his  sore  eye.  Cleaveland. 

The  royal  sword  thus  drawn  lias  cured  a  wound, 
For  which  no  other  salve  could  have  been  found. 

trailer. 
Though  most  were  sorely  wounded,  none  were 

slain  ; 

The  surgeons  soon  despoil'd  them  of  their  arms, 
And  some  with  salves  they  cure. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arctic,  iii. 724. 


2.  Help  :  remedy. 

1C  ihey  sh:ill  excommunicate  me,  hath  the  doctrine 
of  meekness  any  salve  for  me  then  ? — Hammond. 
Salve,  v.  a.     [A.S.  seatjian.'] 

1.  Cure  with  medicaments  applied. 

Many  skilful  leeches  him  abide, 
T<>  galve  his  hurts.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

It  should  be  to  little  pvirpose  for  thein  to  salve 
the  wound,  by  making  protestations  in  disgrace  of 
their  own  actions. —  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Tin-  which  if  1  perform,  and  do  survive, 
I  do  best-ech  your  majesty  may  safve 
The  long-grown  wounds  of  my  intemperntnre. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iii.  2. 

2.  Help ;  remedy. 

Sonic  seek  to  salve  their  blotted  name 
With  others'  blot,  till  all  do  t;i»te  of  shame. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Our  mother-tongue,  which  truly  of  itself  is  both 
fuH  enough  for  prose,  and  stately  enough  for  verse, 
hath  long  time  been  counted  most  bare  and  barren 
of  both  ;  which  default,  when  as  some  endeavoured 
to  x<t tee  and  rectire,  they  patched  up  the  holes  with 
rngs  from  other  languages.— Spenser,  Shepherd's 
Calendar, 

3.  Help  or  save  by  a  salvo,  an  excuse  or  re- 
servation. 

Ignorant  T  am  not  how  this  is  salved  -.  they  do  it 
but  after  the  truth  is  made  manifest. — Hooker,  Ec- 
clesiastical Polity. 

The  schoolmen  were  like  the  astronomers,  who, 
to  salve  phenomena,  framed  to  their  conceit  eccen- 
tricks  and  epicycles;  so  they,  to  salve  the  practice 
of  the  church,  had  devised  a  great  number  of  strange 
positions. — Bacon. 

There  must  be  another  state  to  make  up  the  in- 
equalities of  this,  and  salve  all  irregular  appearances. 
— Bishop  Atterbury. 

4.  Salute.      Obsolete. 

That  stranger  knight  in  presence  came, 
And  goodly  salved  them ;  who  nought  again 
iiiai  answered  as  courtesy  became. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Salver.  .9.  [Spanish,  salva,  salvilla.~\  Plate 
on  which  anything  is  presented. 

He  has  printed  them  in  such  a  portable  volume, 
that  many  of  them  may  be  ranged  together  on  a 
single  plate;  and  is  of  opinion,  that  a  salver  of 
Spectators  would  be  as  acceptable  an  entertain- 
ment for  the  ladies,  as  a  salver  of  sweetmeats.— 
Addison. 

Between  each  act  the  trembling  salvers  ring, 
From  soup  to  sweet  wine. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iv.  161. 
Salvific.    adj.     [Lat.  salvificus.]     Having  a 

saving  character.     Rare. 
Calvincally.  adv.     In  a  saving  manner. 

There  is  but  one  who  died  salvijically  for  us,  and 
able  to  sny  unto  death,  hitherto  sliiilt  thon  go  and 
no  farther.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Christian  Morals,  pt.  ii. 
sect.xi.    (Ord  MS.) 
Salvo,  s.     Exception  ;  reservation  ;  excuse. 

They  admit  many  salvoes,  cautions,  and  reserva- 
tions, so  as  they  cross  not  the  chief  design.— Eikon 
Basilike 

It  will  be  neanl  if  he  cannot  bring  himself  off  at 
last  with  some  salvo  or  distinction,  and  be  his  own 
confessor. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

If  others  of  a  more  serious  turn  join  with  us  deli- 
berately in  their  religious  professions  of  loyalty,  with 
any  private  salvoes  or  evasions,  they  would  do  well 
to  consider  those  maxims  in  which  all  casuists  are 
agreed.— Addison. 

There  with  ceremonial  evolution  and  manoeuvre, 
with  fanfnronading,  musketry  salvoes,  and  what  else 
tin;  patriot  genius  could  devise,  they  made  oath  and 
obtestation  to  stand  faithfully  by  one  another,  under 
Law  and  Kinf!.— Carlyle,  The  French  Revolution, 
pt.ii.  b.  i.  ch.  viii. 

Same.  adv.  [A.S.  .iam.~\  (Spenser  writes  the 
word  sum  for  the  sake  of  his  rhyme). 
Together.  Obsolete. 

What  concord  ban  light  and  darke  sam? 
Or  what  peace  has  the  lion  with  the  lamb  ? 

Spender,  Shepherd's  Calendar,  May. 
Same.  adj.     [Mosso-Gothic,  sama.] 
i.  Not    different;    not    another;    identical; 
being  of  the  like  kind,  sort,  or  degree. 

Jliso,  as  spitefully  as  her  rotten  voice  could  utter 
it.  s>'t  forth  thu  same  sins  of  Anjphialtua.— Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

The  tenour  of  man's  woe 
Holds  on  the  same,  from  woman  to  begin. 

Milton,  Parculise  Lost,  xi.  632. 

Th*  etherial  vigour  is  in  all  the  same, 
And  every  soul  is  fill'd  with  equal  llame. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  vi.  988. 

If  itself  had  been  coloured,  it  would  have  trans- 
mitted all  visible  objects  tinctured  with  the  same 
colour;  as  we  see  whatever  is  beheld  through  a 
coloured  gloss,  appears  of  the  same  colour  with  the 
g  ass.  -linn,  Wisdom  of  (Jod  manifested  in  the 
\lorks-ifthe  Creation. 
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Tlie  merchant  does  not  keep  money  by  him  ;  but 
if  .von  consider  what  money  must  bo  lodged  in  the 
banker's  hands,  the  case  will  be  much  the  same, — 
Locke. 

The  same  plant  produceth  as  great  a  variety  of 
juices  as  there  is  in  tin;  same  animal. — Arbuthnol, 
On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

Same,  as  well  as  'one,'  'identic;!],'  and  other 
words  derived  from  them,  is  used  frequently  in  a 
sense  very  different  from  its  primary  one,  as  appli- 
cable to  a  single  object ;  being  employed  to  denote 
(treat  similarity.  When  several  objects  are  undis- 
tinguishably  alike,  one  single  description  will  apply 
equally  to  any  of  them  ;  and  thence  they  are  said  to 
be  all  of  one  and  the  same  nature,  appearance,  &c., 
as  e.g.  when  we  say, '  This  house  H  built  of  the  same 
stone  with  such  another,"  we  only  uiein  that  trie 
stones  are  undistinguishable  in  their  qualities;  not, 
that  the  one  building  was  pulled  down,  and  the 
other  constructed  with  the  materials.  Whereas 
sameness,  in  the  primary  sense,  does  not  even  neces- 
sarily imply  similarity ;  for  if  we  say  of  any  man  that 
he  is  greatly  altered  since  such  a  time,  we  under- 
stand, and  indeed  imply  by  the  very  expression,  that 
he  is  one  person,  though  different  in  several  quali- 
ties. It  is  worth  observing  also,  that  same,  in  the 
secondary  sense  admits,  according  to  popular  usage, 
of  degrees.  We  speak  of  two  things  being  nearly 
the  same,bnt  not  entirely;  personal  identity  does 
not  admit  of  degrees.  Nothing  perhaps  has  contri- 
buted more  to  the  error  of  realism  than  inattention 
to  this  ambiguity. — Archbishop  Whateley,  Elements 
of  Logic,  appendix. 
•2.  That  which  was  mentioned  before. 

Do  but  think  how  well  the  same  he  spends, 
Who  spends  his  blood  his  country  to  relieve. 

Daniel. 

Sameness,  s.   Attribute  suggested  by  Same. 

1.  Identity;  state  of  being  not  another;  not 
different. 

Difference  of  persuasion  in  matters  of  religion 
may  easily  fall  out,  where  there  is  the  sameness  of 
duty,  allegiance,  and  subjection. — Eikon  Basilike. 

2.  Undistinguishable  resemblance. 

If  all  courts  have  a  sameness  in  them,  things  may 
be  as  they  were  in  my  time,  when  al!  emplojments 
went  to  parliament-men's  friends. — Swift. 

Every  morning,  the  regular  water-drinkers.  . . . 
met  each  other  in  the  pump-room,  took  their  quarter 
of  a  pint,  and  walked  constitutionally.  At  the  after- 
noon's promenade,  .  .  .  great  people,  and  all  the 
morning  water-drinkers,  met  in  grand  assemblage. 
After  tliis,  they  walked  put,  or  drove  out,  or  were 
pushed  out  in  bath  chairs,  and  met  one  another 
again.  After  this,  the  gentlemen  went  to  the  read- 
ing-rooms and  met  divisions  of  the  mass.  After 
this,  they  went  home.  If  it  were  theatre  night, 
perhaps  they  met  at  the  theatre  ;  if  it  were  assembly 
night,  they  met  at  the  rooms;  and  if  it  were  neither, 
they  met  the  nest  day.  A  very  pleasant  routine, 
witli  perhaps  a  slight  tinge  of  sameness. — Dickens, 
Pickwick  Papers,  ch.  xxxvi. 

Samite,  s.  [Lat.  samitum,  examitum :  Gr. 
iS.a/.iiroCf  from  i$  =  six  +  juirc-f  =  thread.]  Silk 
stuff  so  called ;  velvet. 

In  silken  samite  she  was  light  array'd. 
And  her  foyre  lockes  were  woven  up  in  gold. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iii.  12, 13. 

Samlet,  s.     Little  salmon. 

A  salmon  after  he  is  got  into  the  sea,  becomes, 
from  a  samlet,  not  so  big  as  a  gudgeon,  to  be  a 
salmon,  in  as  short  a  time  as  a  gosling  becomes  a 
goose. — /.  Walton,  Complete  Angler. 

Samphire,  s.  \_Suint  Pierre  =  St.  Peter,  i.e. 
herb  of  St.  Peter.]  Native  plant  of  the 
genus  Crithmum. 

Half  way  down 

Hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire :  dreadful  trade  ! 
Methinks  he  seems  no  bigger  than  his  head. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 
Samphire  grows  in  great  plenty  upon  the  rocks 
ne:ir  the  sea-shore,  where  it  is  washed  by  the  salt- 
water. It  is  greatly  esteemed  for  pickling,  and  is 
sometimes  used  ia  medicine. — Miller,  Gardener's 
Dictionary. 

Samphire,  made  into  pickles,  is  Crithmum  mari- 
timuui,  a  species  growing  on  maritime  rocks. — 
Henfrey,  Elementary  Course  of  Botany,  §  485. 

Sample,  s.   \e.xample^\ 
1.  Specimen  ;  part  of  the  whole  shown  that 
judgment  may  be  made  of  the  whole. 

Ho  entreated  them  to  tarry  but  two  days,  and 
he  himself  would  bring  them  a  sample  of  the  o^r. — 
Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

1  have  not  engaged  myself  to  any :  I  am  not  loaded 
with  a  full  cargo :  'tis  sufficient  if  I  bring  a  sample 
of  some  goods  in  this  voyage.— Dryden, 

Determinations  of  justice  were  very  summary  and 
decisive,  and  generally  put  an  end  to  the  vexations 
of  a  law-suit  by  the  ruin  both  of  plaintiff  and  de- 
fendant: travellers  have  recorded  some  samples  of 
this  kind. — Addison. 

From  most  bodies,  Dick,  you  know 
Some  little  bits  ask  leave  to  flow; 
o  o  2 
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And,  as  through  these  canals  they  roll, 
Bring  up  a  sample  of  the  whole. 

Prior,  Alma,  i.  54. 

Our  more  special  acquaintance  with  Grillparzer  is 
of  very  recent  date,  though  his  name  and  samples  of 
his  •ware  have  for  some  time  been  hung  out.  in  many 
British  and  foreign  magazines,  often  with  testi- 
monials which  might  have  beguiled  less  timeworu 
customers. —  Carlyle,  Critical  and  Miscellaneous 
Unsays. 

2.  Example. 

Thus  he  concludes:  and  every  hardy  knight 
His  gample  fullovt'd.  Fairfax. 

Sample,    v.  a.      Show   something  similar ; 
match. 

A  model!  of  this  more  exquisite  frame  is  sent  to 
Urijah  the  priest ;  and  must  be  sampled  in  Jeru- 
salem.— Bishop  Hall.  Ahaz  with  his  Altar.  (Ord  MS.) 
The  degrees  of  the  empire's  downfall   may  be 
sampled  by  those  of  the   Babylonish  captivity. — 
Mede,  Apostacu  of  Later  Times,  p.  78:  16U. 
Sampler,  s.      [Lat.  exemplar.']      Pattern  of 
work ;  specimen. 

0  love,  why  do'st  thou  in  thy  beautiful  sampler 
set  such  a  work  for  my  desire  to  set  out,  which  is 
impossible  ? — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

We  created  with  our  needles  both  one  flower, 
I!oth  on  one  samplar,  sitting  on  one  cushion ; 
Both  warbling  of  one  song,  both  in  one  key, 
As  if  our  hands,  our  sides,  voices  and  minds 
Had  been  incorporate. 

Sltakespear,  Midsummer-bight's  Dream,  iii.  2. 
You  have  samplrs  how  to  fit  yourselves  with 
personal  prayers  upon  any  private  occurrences. — 
Bishop  Pridaaux,  Euclwlogia,  p.  116. 

Coarse  complexions, 

And  cheeks  of  sorry  grain,  will  serve  to  ply 
The  sampler,  and  to  tease  the  housewife's  wool. 

Milton,  Comus.  749. 

1  saw  her  sober  over  a  sampler,  or  gay  over  a 
jointed  baby. — Pope. 

Sanable.  adj.      [Lat.  sanabilis  ]      Curable; 
susceptive  of  remedy  ;  remediable. 

Those  that  are  sanable  or  pr<'servahle  from  this 
dreadful  sin  of  idolatry  may  find  the  efficacy  of  our 
antidote. — Dr.  If.  More,  Antidote  against  idolatry, 
preface. 

Satiation,  s.      [Lat.  sanatio,  -onisJ]     Act  of 
curing. 

Consider  well  the  member,  and,  if  you  have  no 
probable  hope  of  satiation,  cut  it  off  quickly.—  Wise- 
man, Surgery. 

Sanative,  adj.     [L.Lat.  satiations.]     Power- 
ful to  cure ;  healing. 

The  vapour  of  coltsfoot  hath  a  sanative  virtue 
towards  the  lungs.— Bacon,  Natural  and  Experi- 
mental History. 

Sanatory  and  Sanatorium.  See  Sanitary. 

Sancebell.  s.     See  Saintsbell. 
Ring  out  your  sance-bells. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Mad  Lover. 
Sanctificate.  v.  a.     Sanctify.     Obsolete. 

The  Holy  Ghost  sanctificating.  —  Barrvw,  Ser- 
mons, vol.  ii.  serui.  xxxiv. 

Sanctification.  s      [Lat.  sanctificatio,  -onisJ] 

\.  State  of  being  freed,  or  act  of  freeing  from 

the  dominion  of  sin  for  the  time  to  come. 

The  grace  of  his  snnctification  and  life,  which  was 
first  received  in  him,  might  pass  from  him  to  his 
whole  race,  as  malediction  came  from  Adam  unto 
all  mankind. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

•2.  Act  of  making  holy  ;  consecration. 

The  bishop  kneels  before  the  cross,  and  devoutly 
adores  and  kisses  it :  alter  this  follows  a  long  prayer 
for  the  sanctifica!io,i  of  that  new  sign  of  the  cross. 
— Bishop  Stiliingjlett. 

Sanctifier.  s.     One  who,  that  which,  sancti- 
fies or  makes  holy. 

To  be  the  sanctijier  of  a  people,  and  to  be  their 
God,  is  all  mie.—Derham,  I'husico-Theology. 
Sanctify,  v.  a.     [Lat.  sunctiJicoJ] 
1.  Free  from  the  power  of  sin  for  the  time 
to  come. 

For  if  the  blood  of  bulls,  sprinkling  the  unclean, 
sanctijieth  to  the  purifying  of  the  flesh,  how  much 
more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ  V— Hebrews,  ix.13. 

•2.  Make  holy. 

What  actions  can  express  the  entire  purity  of 
thought,  which  refines  and  sanctifies  a  virtuous 
man  ? — Addison, 

The  triumph  of  monasticism  had  enfeebled  with- 
out sanctifying  the  secular  clergy. — Mil  man,  His- 
tory of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  viii.  ch.  viii. 

3.  Make  a  means  of  holiness. 

The  gospel,  by  not  making  many  things  unclean, 
as  the  law  did.  hath  sanctified  those  thinits  generally 
to  all,  which  particularly  each  man  to  himself  must 
sanctify  by  a  reverend  and  holy  use.— Hooker,  Ec- 
clesiastical Polity. 
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Those  judgments  God  hath  been  pleased  to  send 
upon  me,  are  so  much  the  more  welcome,  as  a  means 
which  his  mercy  hath  sanctified  so  to  me  as  to  make 
me  repent  of  that  unjust  act. — Eikon  Basilike. 

Those  external  things  are  neither  parts  of  our 
devotion,  or  by  any  strength  in  themselves  direct 
causes  of  it ;  but  the  grace  of  God  is  pleased  to  move 
us  by  ways  suitable  to  our  nature,  and  to  sanctify 
these  sensible  helps  to  higher  purposes. — South, 
Sermons. 

4.  Make  free  from  guilt. 

The  holy  man,  amazed  at  what  he  saw, 
Made  haste  to  sanctify  the  bliss  by  law. 

Dryden,  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  163. 

5.  Secure  from  violation. 

Truth  guards  the  poet,  sanctifies  the  line. 

Pope,  Epilogue  to  the  Satires,  dial.  ii. 
Sanctimonious,   adj.     Saintly ;  having  the 
appearance  of  sanctity. 
All  sanctimonious  ceremonies. 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

A  sanctimonious  pretence,  under  a  pomp  of  form, 
without  the  grace  of  an  inward  integrity,  will  not 
serve  the  turn. — Sir  R.  L'JSstranoe. 

At  this  Walter  paused,  and  after  twice  applying 
to  the  bell,  a  footman  of  a  peculiarly  grave  and 
sanctimonious  appearance  opened  the  door. — Lord 
Lytton,  Eugene  Aram,  b.  ii.  ch.  vii. 
Sanctimoniously,  adv.    In  a  sanctimonious 
manner. 

Ye  kilow,  dear  lady,  since  ye  are  mine, 
How  truly  I  have  loved  you,  how  sanctimoniously 
Observed  your  honour ! 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Sea  Voyage. 
Sanctimony,  s.     [Lat.  sanctimonia.~]     Holi- 
ness ;  scrupulous  austerity ;  appearance  of 
holiness. 

If  sanctimony,  and  a  frail  vow  between  an  errant 
barbarian  and  a  supersubtle  Venetian,  be  not  too 
hard  for  my  wit  and  all  the  tribe  of  hell,  thou  shalt 
enjoy  her. — Shakespear,  Othello,  i.  3. 

There  was  great  reason  why  all  discreet  princes 
should  beware  of  yielding  hasty  belief  to  the  robes 
of  sanctimony. — Sir  W.  Raleigh. 
Sanction,  s.     [Lat.  sanctio,  -onis  ;   sancio  = 
I  sanction;  pass.  part,  sancitus  and  sanc- 
•  tus.~\ 

1.  Act  of  confirmation  which  gives  to  any- 
thing its  obligatory  power  ;  ratification. 

I  have  kill'd  a  slave, 

And  of  his  blood  caused  to  be  mixt  with  wine : 
Fill  every  man  his  bowl.    There  cannot  be 
A  fitter  drink  to  make  this  sanction  in. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy. 

Against  the  publick  sanctions  of  the  peace, 
Against  all  omens  of  their  ill  success, 
U  ith  fates  averse,  the  rout  in  arms  resort, 
To  force  their  monarch. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  vii.  805. 

This  word  is  often  made  the  sanction  of  an  oath : 
it  is  reckoned  a  great  commendation  to  be  a  man  of 
honour. — Swift. 

The  evil  which  will  probably  be  incurred  in  case 
a  command  be  disobeyed,  or  (to  use  an  equivalent 
expression)  in  case  a  duty  be  broken,  is  frequently 
called  a  sanction,  or  an  enforcement  of  obedience. 
Or  (varying  the  phrase)  the  command  or  the  duty 
is  said  to  be  sanctioned  or  enforced  by  the  chance 
of  incurring  the  evil.  Considered  as  thus  abstracted 
from  the  command  and  the  duty  which  it  enforces, 
the  evil  to  be  incurred  by  disobedience  is  frequently 
called  a  punishment.  But  as  punishments,  strictly 
so  called,  are  only  a  class  of  sanctions,  the  term  is 
too  narrow  to  express  the  meaning  adequately. . . . 
By  some  celebrated  writers  (by  Locke,  Bentham, 
and,  I  think,  Paley),  the  term  sanction,  or  enforce- 
ment of  obedience,  is  applied  to  conditional  good  as 
well  as  to  conditional  evil,  to  reward  as  well  as 
punishment.  But,  with  all  my  habitual  veneration 
for  the  names  of  Locke  and  Bentham,  I  think  that 
this  extension  of  the  term  is  pregnant  with  con- 
fusion and  perplexity,  Rewards  are  indisputably 
motives  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  others.  But 
to  talk  of  commands  and  duties  as  sanctioned  or  en- 
forced by  rewards,  or  to  talk  of  rewards  as  obliging 
or  constraining  to  obedience,  is  surely  a  wide  de- 
parture from  the  established  meaning  of  the  terms. — 
A.  J.  Austin,  The  Province  of  Jurisprudence  Deter- 
mined, lect.  i. 

2.  Law  ;  decree  ratified.     Rare. 

'Tis  the  first  sanction  nature  gave  to  man, 
Each  other  to  assist  in  what  they  can. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Of  Justice. 
Sanction,  v.  a.     Give  a  sanction  to. 

Tests  against  old  principles,  sanctioned  by  the 
laws. — Burke,  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs. 
(For  other  examples  see  under  Sanction,*.) 

Sanctitude.  s.     [Lat.  sanctitudo."]    Holiness ; 
goodness ;  saintliness. 

In  their  looks  divine 

The  image  of  their  glorious  Maker  shone, 
Truth,  wisdom,  sanctitude,  serene  and  pure. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  291. 
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Sanctity,  s.     [Lat.  sanctilas.~] 

1.  Holiness  ;  state  of  being  holy. 

At  his  touch, 

Such  sanctity  hath  heaven  given  his  hand, 
They  presently  amend. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 
God  attributes  to  place 
No  sanctity,  if  none  be  thither  brought 
By  men  who  there  frequent. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  836. 

2.  Goodness  ;  quality  of  being  good  ;  purity; 
godliness. 

This  youth 

I  relieved  with  such  sanctity  of  love, 
And  to  his  image,  which  methought  did  promise 
Most  venerable  worth,  did  I  devotion. 

Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

It  was  an  observation  of  the  ancient  Romans,  that 

their  empire  had  not  more  increased  by  the  strength 

of  their  arms  than  the  sanctity  of  their  manners. — 

Addison. 

3.  Saint ;  holy  being. 

About  him  all  the  sanctities  of  heaven 
Stood  thick  as  stars,  and  from  his  sight  received 
Beatitude  past  utterance. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  60. 

Sanctuarize.    v.  a.     Shelter    by  means   of 
sacred  privileges.     Obsolete. 

No  place  indeed  should  murder  sanctuarize. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 
Sanctuary,  s.     [Lat.  sanctuuriumJ] 

1.  Holy  place;    holy  ground;    properly  the 
penetralia,  or  most  retired  and  awful  part 
of  a  temple. 

Having  waste  ground  enough, 
Shall  we  desire  to  raze  the  sanctuary, 
And  pitch  our  evils  there  ? 

Shakespear.  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  2. 

They  often  placed 
"Within  his  sanctuary  itself  their  shrines. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  387. 
Let  it  not  be  imagined,  that  they  contribute 
nothing  to  the  happiness  of  the  country  who  only 
serve  God  in  the  duties  of  a  holy  life,  who  attend 
his  sanctuary,  and  daily  address  his  goodness.— 
Rogers,  Sermons. 

2.  Place    of    protection  ;     sacred    asylum  : 
(whence  a  sanctuary  man  is  one  who  takes 
shelter  in  a  holy  place). 

I'll  hence  forthwith  unto  the  sanctuary, 
To  save  at  least  the  heir  of  Edward's  right. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iv.  4. 

Oft  have  I  heard  of  sanctuary  men ; 
But  sanctuary  children,  ne'er  till  now. 

Id.,  Richard  III.  iii.  1. 

He  fled  to  Beverly,  where  he  and  divers  of  his 
company  registered  themselves  sanctuary  men. — 
Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

Howsoever  the  sanctuary  man  was  protected  from 
his  creditors,  yet  his  goods  out  of  sanctuary  should 
not. — Ibid. 

3.  Shelter ;  protection. 

What  are  the  bulls  to  the  frogs,  or  the  lakes  to  the 
meadows  ?  Very  much,  says  the  frog ;  for  he  that's 
worsted  will  be  sure  to  take  sanctuary  in  the  fens. 
— Sir  Ii.  L 'Estrange. 

The  admirable  works  of  painting  were  made  fuel 

for  the  fire ;  but  some  reliques  of  it  took  sanctuary 

under  ground,  and  escaped  the  common  destiny. — 

Dryden,  Translation  ofDufresnoy'sArt  of  Painting. 

Sand.  s.  [A.S.] 

1.  Particles  of  flint,  or  flintlike  stone,   not 
conjoined,  or  broken  to  powder. 

Here  i'  the  sands 

Thee  I'll  rake  up,  the  post  unsanctified 
Of  murderous  lechers. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 
Used  adjectivally. 

If  quicksilver  be  put  into  a  convenient  glass  vessel, 
and  that  vessel  exactly  stopped,  and  kept  for  ten 
weeks  in  a  sand  furnace,  whose  heat  may  be  constant, 
the  corpuscles  that  constitute  the  quicksilver  will, 
after  innumerable  revolutions,  be  so  connected  to 
one  another,  that  they  will  appear  in  the  form  of  a 
red  powder. — Boyle. 

2.  Barren  country  covered  with  sands. 

Most  of  his  army  being  slain,  he,  with  a  few  of  his 
friends,  sought  to  save  themselves  by  flight  over  the 
desert  sands.— Knolles.  History  of  the  Turks. 

So,  whore  pur  wild  Numidian  wastes  extend, 
Sudden  the  impetuous  hurricanes  descend, 
Wheel  through  the  air,  in  circling  eddies  play, 
Tear  up  the  sands,  and  sweep  whole  plains  away, 
The  helpless  traveller,  with  wild  surprise, 
Sees  the  dry  desert  all  around  him  rise, 
And  srnother'd  in  the  dusty  whirlwind  dies. 

Addison,  Cato. 

Sand.  v.  a.    Force  or  drive  upon  the  sands. 
Hare. 

Travellers  and  seamen,  when  they  have  been 
sanded  or  dashed  on  a  rock,  for  ever  after  fear  not 
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that  mischance  only,  but  all  such  dangers  what- 
soever.— Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  148. 
Sand-blind,  adj.     [two  words.]     Having  a 
defect  in  the  eyes,  by  which  small  particles 
appear  to  fly  before  them  :  (so  the  expla- 
nation stands  in  the  previous  editions ;  it 
requires,  however,  confirmation). 

My  true  begotten  father,  being  more  than  sand- 
blind,  high  gravelblind,  knows  me  not.— Shakespear 
Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  2. 

Sandal,  s.  [Fr.  sandale ;  Lat.  sandalium.] 
Loose  shoe. 

Thus  sung  the  uncouth  swain  to  the  oaks  and 

rills, 
While  the  still  morn  went  out  with  sandals  gray. 

Milton,  Lycidas,  ISC. 
His  harp,  his  quiver, 
And  Lycian  bow  are  gold :  with  golden  sandals 
His  feet  are  shod. 

Prior,  Second  Hymn  of  Callimaclms. 
Sandalwood.  s.     In  Botany.     See  extracts. 

Sandal-wood,  the  wood  of  Santalum  album,  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  known  production  of  this  order! 
Henfrey,  Elementary  Course  of  Botany,  §  510. 

Sandal  or  red  Saunder's  wood  is  the  wood  of  the 
Pterocarpus  santalinus,  a  tree  which  grows  in 
Ceylon,  and  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  . . .  The 

colouring  matter  . . .  has  been  called  saritaline 

Sandal-wood  is  used  in  India,  along  with  one-tenth 
of  sapan  wood  (the  Csesalpinia  sapan  of  Japan, 
Java,  Siam,  Celebes,  and  the  Philippine  isles,  prin- 
cipally for  dyeing  silk  and  cotton.— Ure,  Dictionary 
of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

These  woods  formerly  bore  the  name  of  Sanders 
wood.  White  or  Indian  sandal-wood  COILCS  from 
S.  album ;  yellow  or  Sandwich  Island,  from  S.  Frey- 
cinetianurn  and  S.  paniculatum ;  while  Western 
Australia  furnishes  another  kind  in  the  wood  of 
S.  latifolium.  What  is  called  red  sandal  wood,  is 
another  thing,  and  is  produced  by  Pterocarpus  san- 
talinus.— Moore,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Sandaracn.  s.  [  ?  ]  Resin  from  Callitris 
quadrivalvis ;  used,  when  powdered,  as 
pounce. 

Sandarach  is  a  peculiar  resinous  substance,  the 
product  of  the  Thuja  articulata.  ...  It  contains 
three  different  resins ;  one  soluble  in  spirit  of  wine, 
somewhat  resembling  pinic  acid;  one  not  soluble  in 
that  menstruum ;  and  a  third,  soluble  only  in  alco- 
hol of  90  per  cent.  It  is  used  as  pounce-powder  for 
strewing  over  paper  erasures,  as  incense,  and  in 
varnish. —  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Mines. 
Sandbag-,  s. 

1.  Coarse  bag  filled  with  sand  and  used  as  a 
cover  for  troops  :  (a  military  term). 

2.  Bag  filled  with  sand ;  and  suspended  at 
the  end  of  a  revolving  cross  post. 

Engaged  with  money  bags  as  bold 
As  men  with  sandbags  did  of  old. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  iii.  2, 79. 

Sandbath.  s.  Vessel  filled  with  warmed  or 
heated  sand,  for  the  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing a  permanent  and  equable  heat ;  sand- 
furnace,  as  in  extract  from  Boyle,  under 
Sand. 
Sandbox,  s.  In  Botany.  See  extract. 

The  fruit  of  [the  sandbox],  if  suffered  to  remain  on 
till  they  are  fully  ripe,  burst  in  the  heat  of  the  day 
with  a  violent  explosion,  making  a  noise  like  the 
firing  of  a  pistol,  and  hereby  the  seeds  are  thrown 
about  to  a  considerable  distance.  These  seeds,  when 
green,  vomit  and  purge,  and  are  supposed  to  be  some- 
what akin  to  nux  vomica.— Miller,  Gardener's  Dic- 
tionary. 

The  seeds  of  Omphalea  are  said  to  be  eatable  if 
the  embryo  is  extracted,  but  if  this  is  not  done  it  is 
too  cathartic  for  food.  Mr.  W.  Macleay  calls  this 
nut '  most  delicious  and  wholesome,'  and  speaks  of 
it  as  the  cobnut,  or  hognut,  of  Jamaica.  Similar 
qualities  reside  in  the  seeds  of  Hura  crepitans,  the 
sandbox  tree.—Lindley,  Vegetable  Kingdom. 
Sandboy,  .v. 

1.  Boy  employed  in  carting,  or  carrying,  sand. 

2.  ?  Sand-hopper. 

'  I  feel  as  if  the  house  were  on  the  sea,'  said  Mar- 
tin, staggering  when  he  rose;  'and  am  utterly 
wretched.'  '  I'm  as  jolly  as  a  sandboy,  myself,  sir,' 
said  Mark.  'But,  Lord,  I  have  reason  to  be!'— 
Dickens,  Martin  Chuzslewit,  ch.  xvii. 

Sanded,  adj. 

1.  Covered  with  sand;  barren. 

In  well  sanded  lands  little  or  no  snow  lies.— Mor- 
timer, Husbandry. 

The  river  pours  along 
Resistless,  roaring  dreadful  down  it  comes ; 
Then  o'er  the  sanded  valley  floating  spreads. 

Thomson. 
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Having  a  sandy  colour. 

Jlv  hounds  are  bred  out  of  the  Spartan  kind, 
So  flew'd,  so  sanded,  and  their  heads  are  hung 
With  ears  that  sweep  away  the  morning  dew.    . 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  iv.  1. 

Short-sighted. 

and-grouse.  s.  Bird  akin  to  the  quails,  of 
the  genus  Pterocles. 

The  deserts  of  Africa  appear  to  be  the  metropolis 
of  the  genus  Pterocles,  or  sand-grouse. . . .  They  are 
mostly  of  a  small  size  for  gallinaceous  birds,  being 
inferior  to  our  partridges ;  but  their  plumage,  with- 
out being  bright  or  showy,  is  so  particularly  elegant, 
that  they  are  peculiar  favourites  with  most  onutho- 
logists.— Stoainson,  iu  Naturalist's  Library,  Birds 
of  Western  Africa. 

andeel.  s.     See  Sandlaunce. 
,  anderling.  s.      Native   bird,    akin   to   the 
sandpipers,  of  the  genus  Totanus  (species 

calidris). 

We  reckon  coots,  sanderlings,  pewets,  and  mews. 
—Careu;  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

The  appearance  of  the  sanderling  in  spring,  when 
changing  to  the  plumage  of  summer,  is  prettier  than 
at  any  other  season,  each  feather  on  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  body  exhibits  a  portion  of  black  in  the 
centre,  edged  partly  with  rufous  and  partly  with  the 
remains  of  the  white  peculiar  to  winter :  by  degrees 
the  white  edging  gives  place  to  the  red ;  the  neck  m 
front  becomes  speckled,  but  the  under  surface  of  the 
body  remains  white  all  the  year.— Yarrell,  History 
of  British  Birds. 

The  sanderling  is  a  species  pretty  frequent  on  our 
shores  during  spring,  autumn,  and  winter;  but  is 
not  known  to  breed  with  us.  It  is  widely  distri- 
buted in  other  regions,  and  breeds  far  north,  and 
within  the  Arctic  Circle.  The  nest  is  said  to  be  of 
rude  construction,  and  placed  in  marshy  situations, 
and  the  eggs  to  be  four  in  number,  of  a  dusky  colour 
spotted  with  black.— Laishley,  Popular  History  of 
British  Birds'  Eygs,  p.  204. 
ianders.  s.  Sandalwood. 

Isles  . . .  rich  in  stones,  and  spices,  and  white 
Sanders- Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of  some  Years' 
Travel  into  Africa  and  the  Great  Asia,  p.  S70. 

Aromatize  it  with  sunders.— Wiseman,  Surgery. 

jandgrass.  .v.  Grass  that  grows  in  sand ; 
specially  applied  to  certain  species  which 
from  binding  the  sand  by  their  spreading 
roots,  are  valued  for  the  service  they  do 
in  helping  to  resist  the  encroachments  of 
the  sea. 

The  sandgrassfs,  Elymus  arenarius,  Arundo  are- 
naria,  are  valuable  binding  weeds  on  shifty  sandy 
shores.— Henfrey,  Elementary   Course  of  Botany, 
§5»i. 
Sandhill,  s.     Hillock  of  sand. 

To  the  sandhills  of  the  sea, 
Where  the  earliest  violets  be.  Shelley. 

Sandhopper.  s.  Small  crustacean  of  the 
genus  Talitrus  (locusta). 

Among  the  amphipods  most  common  on  our 
shores  are  the  sandhopper.i,  found  under  stones  or 
under  the  mass  of  exuviae  thrown  up  by  the  tide  on 
sandy  shores  in  troops  of  thousands,  all  active  and 
leaping  when  disturbed  in  their  retreats.— Maunder, 
Treasury  of  Natural  History. 
Sandiness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 

Sandy. 

Let  such  pretenders  suspect  the  sandiness  and 
hollowness  of  their  foundation.— South,  Sermons, 
vol.iv.  serin,  iii. 

Sandlver.  s.     See  extract. 

That  which  our  English  glassmen  call  sandiver, 
and  the  French,  of  whom  probably  the  name  was 
burrowed,  xuindever,  is  that  recrement  that  is  made 
when  the  material*  of  glass,  namely,  sand  and  a  fixt 
lixiviatealkali,  having  been  first  baked  together,  and 
kept  long  in  fusion,  the  mixture  casts  up  the  super- 
lluous  salt,  which  the  workmen  afterwards  take  off 
with  ladles,  and  lay  by  as  little  worth,— Boyle. 

Sandish.  adj.  Approaching  to  the  nature 
of  sand  ;  loose  ;  not  close  ;  not  compact. 

Hare. 

Plant  the  tenuifolias  and  ranunculuses  in  fresh 
.™>/i//.\/i  earth,  taken  from  under  the  turf.— Evelyn, 
Kulendar. 

Sandlaunce.  s.  British  fish  of  the  genus 
Annnodytes  (lancea).  The  closely  allied 
Aeries  A.  Tobianus  is  commonly  called 
Sundeel.  It  has,  however,  no  connection 
with  the  true  eels. 

The  sand-eel  is  immediately  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  sand-launce  by  its  greater  size,  specimens 
ROW  before  me  measuring  twelve  inches  in  length. 
RM.V'S  lish  \v;is  fifteen  inches  and  a  half  long:  it  is 
further  distinguished  by  the  greater  length  of  the 
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head,  and  particularly  of  the  lower  jaw ;  by  the 
commencement  of  the  dorsal  fin  beiiiK  on  a  line  with 
the  end  of  the  pectoral  fin-rays:  the  dor.-al  fin  of 
the  sand-launce  beginning  on  a  line  with  the  middle 
of  the  pectoral  fin,  and  the  head  smaller  and  shorter. 
. . .  The  sand-eel  is  browner  in  colour  and  less  trans- 
parent in  appearance,  when  in  hand,  than  thesu/M/- 
launce.— Yarrell,  History  of  British  Fishes. 

Sandmartin.  s.  Species  of  swallow  so  called 
from  frequenting  sandy  banks  and  pits, 
where  it  breeds. 

The  sand-martin  is  the  smallest  in  size  of  the 
species  of  Hirundo  visiting  this  country.  It  makes 
its  appearance  here  a  little  earlier  than  the  swallow 
or  martin ;  but  not  frequenting  the  habitations  of 
men,  its  annual  return  is  not  so  regularly  or  so 
generally  noticed.  Mr.  Heysham,  however,  has 
recorded  that,  so  far  north  as  Carlisle,  this  bird  has 
in  two  different  seasons  been  noticed  before  the  end 
of  March;  and  there  are  other  records  of  its  having 
been  observed  in  Cumberland  on  the  4th  and  on 
the  llth  of  April.  Like  the  species  already  de- 
scribed, this  little  wanderer  comes  to  this  country 
from  Africa,  and  frequents  as  its  resting  place  high 
banks  of  rivers,  sand-pits,  and  other  vertical  sur- 
faces of  earth  that  are  sufficiently  soft  in  substance 
to  enable  the  bird  to  perforate  it  to  the  depth  neces- 
sary for  its  purpose.  In  such  situations  this  little 
engineer  forms  circular  holes  in  a  horizontal  direc- 
tion, boring  to  the  depth  of  two  feet  or  more,  with 
a  degree  of  regularity,  and  an  amount  of  labour, 
that  is  rarely  exceeded  among  birds.— Yarrell,  His- 
tory of  British  Birds. 

The  sand-martin  ...  is  one  of  our  earliest  spring 
visitors,  reaching  our  shores  often  in  March.  As 
the  name  indicates,  sandbanks,  or  the  banks  of 
rivers,  if  easily  pierced,  are  selected  by  the  birds  for 
breeding  in ;  where,  having  penetrated  by  dint  of 
labour,  sometimes  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches, 
or  even  more,  they  construct  a  nest  of  dry  grass, 
lined  with  feathers,  upon  which  the  eggs,  four  or 
five  in  number,  and  spotless  white,  are  deposited. — 
Laishley,  Popular  History  of  British  Birds'  Eggs. 

Sandnecker.    s.     British  fish  of  the  genus 

Platessa  (plaice)  ;  species  P.  limandoides  ; 

sand-fluke  ;  long  fluke;  long  rough  dab. 
Sandpipe.   s.     In    Geology.     Deep  pipelike 

channels  filled  with  sand  or  gravel  found 

in  chalk. 

Sandpipes  .  .  .  have  been  found  near  Norwich 
penetrating  upwards  of  sixty  feet  into  the  chalk, 
the  larger  ones  being  twelve  feet  in  diameter.  They 
all  taper  downward  and  end  in  a  point,  and  even 
when  close  together,  and  in  soft  chalk,  the  walls  are 
not  broken  through.  Generally  the  sides  and  bot- 
tom are  lined  with  clay,  and  the  central  part  of  each 
pipe  is  full  of  sand  and  gravel.  It  is  not  easy  always  to 
see  how  such  pipes  or  funnels  can  have  been  formed. 
Some  may  have  commenced  by  the  rotatory  motion 
of  stones  drilling  holes  in  the  chalk,  but  they  have 
probably  been  continued  by  the  slow  action  of  water 
containing  carbonic  acid  penetrating  into  holes 
made  in  this  or  some  other  accidental  way,  and  per- 
haps deepened  in  modern  times  by  the  action  of 
humic  acid  derived  from  the  roots  of  trees  penetrat- 
ing down  and  afterwards  decaying.  It  is  not  un- 
frequently  the  case  that  the  course  of  a  sandpipe 
can  be  traced  through  the  gravel  and  sand  overlying 
it  by  its  effect  on  the  vegetable  soil.— Ansted,  in 
Brands  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art. 

Sandpiper,  s.  Native  bird  of  the  genus 
Totanus. 

The  common  sandpiper  is  a  summer  visitor  to 
this  country,  appearing  in  April,  leaving  us  again  in 
the  end  of  September,  and  is  very  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  the  summer  snipe.— Yarrell,  History 
of  British  Birds. 

Sandpride.  s.  British  fish  of  the  genus 
Ammocoetes  (branchialis) ;  pride ;  sand- 
prey  ;  mud  lamprey. 

It  is  very  common  in  the  Thames  about  Hampton 
where  it  is  called  sandpride.— Yarrell,  History  oj 
British  Fishes. 

(See  also  under  Pride.) 

Sandshot.  s.    In  Artillery.      Balls  (smaller 

than  those  cast  in  iron)  cast  in  sand. 
Sandsmelt.   *.      British  fish   of  the  genus 
Atherina  (presbyter) ;  atherine. 

The  atherine  is  a  common  fish  at  Brighton,  where 
it  is  called  the  sandsmelt.— Yarrell,  History  of  Bri 
tish  Fislies. 

(See  also  under  Smelt.) 

Sandstone,  s.  Stone  of  a  loose  and  friabl 
kind,  that  easily  crumbles  into  sand. 

Sandstone  [is]  one  of  the  three  great  divisions  o 
the  sedimentary  rock  masses,  limestone  and  claj 
being  the  others.  In  Geology,  »andstones  belong  t 
all  geological  periods,  and  exhibit  almost  intinit 
variety  of  detail,  although  with  a  degree  of  genera 
resemblance  not  easily  mistaken. . . .  Sandstones  ar 
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presented  in  no  regular  order.  Large  tracts  of 
country  consist  almost  exclusively  of  such  rock,  and 
are  very  barren,  but  more  usually  other  rocks  alter- 
nate with  them,  and  the  mixture  makes  vegetable 
soil.  Sandstones  are  rarely  fossiliferous.  They  are, 
however,  remarkable  as  a  group  containing  a  pecu- 
liar kind  of  fossil,  namely  the  imprint  of  animals 
that  have  walked  over  certain  beds  while  the  mass 
'was  being  accumulated  and  before  the  sea-sand  had 

Eassed  into  the  state  of  stone.  Such  footmarks  have 
een  detected  chiefly  in  the  older  secondary  sand- 
stones, especially  the  new  red  sandstone ;  as  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Liverpool  and  in  Warwickshire  in 
England,  in  some  parts  of  Scotland,  in  Connecticut 
and  other  northern  states  of  America.  They  have 
been  found  much  more  sparingly  in  the  Palaeozoic 
sandstones. . . .  Sandstones  are  valuable  for  building 
purposes.  Some,  especially  those  of  which  the  ce- 
menting medium  is  silica,  are  extremely  durable ; 
others,  cemented  only  by  carbonate  of  lime  or  oxide 
of  iron,  are  so  rotten  as  not  to  be  worth  the  expense 
of  moving  from  the  quarry.  There  are  many  inter- 
mediate qualities.  . . .  Sandstones  of  which  the  parti- 
cles are  coarse,  are  called  Grit,  and  when  made  up 
of  pebbles  cemented  together  they  are  termed  Con- 
glomerate or  Pudding  Stone.— Ansted,  in  Brandt 
and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and 
Art. 

Sandwich,  s.    Thin  layer  of  meat  between 
two  slices  of  bread. 
A  neat  snug  study  on  a  winter's  night, 
A  book,  friend,  single  lady,  or  a  glass 
Of  claret,  sandwich,  and  an  appetite, 
Are  things  which  make  an  English  evening  pass. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  v.  58. 

In  virtue  of  which  liberal  arrangement,  they  had 
the  happiness  to  find  awaiting  them  in  the  parlour 
two  chaotic  heaps  of  the  remains  of  last  night's 
pleasure,  consisting  of  certain  filmy  bits  of  oranges, 
some  mummied  sandwiches,  various  disrupted 
masses  of  the  geological  cake,  and  several  entire 
captain's  biscuits.  That  choice  liquor  in  which  to 
steep  these  dainties  might  not  be  wanting,  the  re- 
mains of  the  two  bottles  of  currant  wine  had  been 
poured  together  and  corked  with  a  curl-paper ;  so 
that  every  material  was  at  hand  for  making  quite  a 
heavy  night  of  it.  —  Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit, 
ch.  vi. 
Sandwort.  s.  Native  plant  of  the  genus 

Arenaria  (Lat.  arena  =  sand). 
Sandy,  adj. 

1.  Abounding  with  sand;  full  of  sand. 

I  should  not  see  the  sandy  hourglass  run, 
But  I  should  think  of  shallows  and  of  flats. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 
O'er  sandy  wilds  where  yellow  harvests  spread. 

Pope,  Windsor  Forest. 

2.  Consisting  of  sand  ;  unsolid. 

Favour,  so  bottomed  upon  the  sandy  foundation 
of  personal  respects  only,  cannot  be  long  lived. — 
Bacon,  Advice  to  Villiers. 

Sane.  adj.  [Lat.  sanus.~]  Sound  ;  healthy. 
Its  termination  [that  of  delirium]  is  various. 
Even  those  who  have  a  strong  hereditary  taint 
often  remain  perfectly  sane  for  some  years  after  the 
first  attack. — Crichton,  On  Mental  Derangement, 
vol.  i.  p.  162. 

Sang-froid,  s.  [Fr.  sang  =  blood ;  froid  = 
cold,  cool.]  Coolness;  freedom  from 
agitation. 

He  could  with  the  most  perfect  sang-froid  lock 
up  this  admirable  piece  in  his  desk,  and  wait  with 
philosophic  patience  for  a  favourable  season  to  pro- 
duce it.— Sheridan,  Lifa  of  Swift,  §  2. 

He  talks  of  his  union,  just  as  he  does  of  his  taxes 
and  his  savings,  with  as  much  sang-froid  and  ease, 
as  if  his  wish  and  the  enjoyment  were  exactly  the 
same  thing.— Burke,  Observations  on  a  late  State  of 
the  Nation. 

There  he  stood  with  such  sang-froid,  that  greater 
Could  scarce  be  shown  even  by  a  mere  spectator. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  v.  21. 

The  officers  were  not  a  little  staggered  at  the  cool- 
ness and  sang-froid  of  Mynheer  Krause,  he  had 
never  appeared  to  so  much  advantage ;  they  bowed 
respectfully  as  he  finished  his  speech.— Marryat, 
Snarleyyow. 

Sanguiferous.  adj.     [Lat.  sanguifer  ;  fero  = 

1  bear;  sanguis,  -inis.~\    Conveying  blood. 

The  fifth  conjugation  of  the  nerves  is  branched 

to  the  muscles  of  the  face,  particularly  the  cheeks, 

whose  sanguiferous  vessels  it  twists  about. — Der- 

ham,  Physico-Theology. 

Sanguification,  s.      [Fr.]      Production   of 
blood  ;  conversion  of  the  chyle  into  blood. 
Asthrnatiek  persons  have  voracious  appetites,  and 
consequently,  for  want  of  a  right  sanguification,  aru 
leucopiilegmatick.— •  Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature  and 
Choice  of  Aliments, 

Sanguifier.  s.     Producer  of  blood. 

Bitters,  like  choler,  are  the  best  sanguijlers,  and 
also  the  best  febrifuges.— Sir  J.  Flayer,  Preter- 
natural State  of  the  Animal  Humours. 
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Eanpulfy.  v.  n.     Produce  blood. 

At  the  same  time  I  think,  I  command :  in  inferior 
faculties,  1  walk,  see,  hear,  digest,  Sanguify,  and 
carnify,  by  the  power  of  <m  individual  soul. — Sir  M. 
Hale. 

Sanguinary,  adj.      Cruel ;    bloody ;    mur- 
derous. 

We  may  not  propagnto  religion  by  wars,  or  by 
snnguinary  persecutions  to  force  consciences.— 
Bacon. 

J'assion  transforms  us  into  a  kind  of  savages,  and 
makes  us  brutal  and  sanguinary.— Broume, 

Sanguine,  adj.    [Lat.  sanguis,  -inis  =  blood.] 

1.  Red;  having  the  colour  of  blood. 

'i'his  fellow 

Upbraided  me  about  the  rose  I  wear ; 
Snying,  the  saiij/uiiie  colour  of  the  leaves 
Did  represent  my  master's  blushing  cheeks. 

Sluikfspear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iv.  1. 
A  stream  of  nectarous  humour  issuing  flow'd 
Scinffnine.  Milton,  Paradise  Lust,  vi.  332. 

Dire  Tisiphone  there  keeps  the  ward, 
Girt  in  her  sanffuiwo  gown. 

Jlrijdan,  Translation  of  the  jEne-id,  vi.  7 19. 
HIT  flng  alolt,  spread  ruffling  to  the  wind, 

And  sanguine  streamers,  seem  the  flood  to  fire  : 
The  weaver,  clwrrn'd  with  what  his  loom  des'ign'd, 
Goes  on  to  sea,  and  knows  not  to  retire. 

Id.,  Annus  Mirabills,  clii. 

2.  Abounding  with    blood   more  than   any 
other  humour ;  cheerful. 

Though  these  faults  differ  in  their  complexion  as 
sanguine  from  melancholy,  yet  they  are  frequently 
united. — Dr.  II.  More,  Government  of  the  Tonyue. 

3.  Warm  ;  ardent ;  confident. 

A  set  of  sanguine  tempers  ridicule,  in  the  number 
of  fopperies,  aii  such  apprehensions. — Swijt. 

Sanguine,  s. 

1.  Blood  colour. 

A  grisly  wound, 
From  which  forth  gush'd  a  stream  of  gore,  blood 

thick, 

That  all  her  goodly  garments  stain'd  around, 
And  in  deep  sanguine  ciyed  the  grassy  ground. 

Spenser,  faerie  Queen. 

2.  Blood-stone,  with  which  cutlers  sanguine 
their  hilts. 

Sanguine,  v.  a.     Rare. 

1.  Make  of  a  sanguine  colour  ;  varnish  with 
sanguine.     See  Brownbill. 

What  rapier?  gilt,  silver'd,  or  sanguined? — 
None  but  that  varnisht  rapier,  lest  it  should  rain. 

Minsheu,  Spanish  Dictionary,  p.  3 :  1599. 

I  would  send 

His  face  to  the  cutler's  then,  and  have  it  sanguined; 
'Twill  look  a  great  deal  sweeter. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  The  Captain. 

2.  Stain  with  blood. 

Nor  you,  ill  sanguined  with  an  innocent's  blood  ! 
Which  my  dear  mistress'  side  so  rudely  rent. 
Brothers  in  ill,  shall  'scape  your  punishment. 

Sir  R.  Fanslunve,  Translation  of  G-uarini's 
Pastor  Fido,  p.  149. 

Sangulneless.  adj.     Bloodless.     Rare. 

But  they  shall  see  hor  in  her  native  dress, 
Such  as  she  is  'mongst  shades,  pale,  sangtiineless. 

Christian  Religion's  Appeal,  p.  45.  (Ord  AiS.) 

Sanguinely.  adv.     In  a  sanguine  manner ; 
ardently;  confidently. 

Statesmen  and  beauties  are  very  rarely  sensible  of 
the  gradations  of  their  decay  ;  and  too'  sanguinely 
hoping  to  shine  on  in  their  meridian,  often  set  with 
contempt  and  ridicule.— Lord  Chesterfield. 

Sanguineness.  s.      Attribute   suggested  by 
Sanguine. 

Rage,  or  phrensy  it  may  be,  in  some  perhaps  na- 
tural courage,  or  sanguineness  of  temper  in  others  ; 
but  true  valour  it  is  not,  if  it  knows  not  as  well  to 
suffer  as  to  do.  That  mind  is  truly  great,  and  only 
that,  which  stands  above  the  povyer  of  all  extrinsick 
violence ;  which  keeps  itself  a  distinct  principality, 
independent  upon  the  outward  man. — Dr.  H.  More, 
Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

Sanguineous,  adj. 

1.  Constituting  blood. 

This  animal  of  Plato  containeth  not  only  san- 
guineous and  reparable  particles,  but  is  made  up  of 
veins,  nerves,  and  arteries. — Sir  T.  lirowne,  Vulgar 
Errours. 

2    Abounding  with  blood. 

A  plethorick  constitution,  in  which  true  blood 
abounds,  is  called  sanguineous.— Arbuthnot. 

The  predisposing  causes  of  this  variety  are— the 
earlier  and  middle  periods  of  life,  the  male  sex, 
plethoric  habits  of  body,  sanguineous  and  irritable 
temperaments,  full  living,  indolence,  indulgence  in 
bed,  neglect  of  regular  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and 
mental  exertion.— Copland,  Dictionary  of  Practical 
Medicine. 
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Saaguinity.  s.  Ardour ;  heat  of  expecta- 
tion ;  confidence. 

I  very  much  distrust  your  sanguinity.— Swift. 

Sannedrim.  s.    [Gr.  nvvi&innr.]    Chief  coun- 
cil among  the  Jews,  consisting  of  seventy 
elders,  over  whom  the  high  priest  presided. 
It  may  be  probably  hence  gathered,  that  there 
was  no  such  sanhe.'lrim  in  these  days,  as  the  Jews 
conceive  there  always  was  in  the  most  early  times  ; 
for  why  should  they  go  to  her  for  judgement,  if 
there  were  a  court  of  seventy  eminent  persons  then 
sitting  at  Shiloh  r— Patrick^ On  Judges,  iv.  5. 

Sanicle.  s.     Plant  of  the  genus  Sanicula. 
Sanies,  s.    [Lat.]    Thin  matter ;  serous  ex- 
cretion. 

It  began  with  a  round  crack  in  the  skin,  with- 
out other  matter  than  a  little  sanies. —  Wiseman, 
Surgery. 

Eunious.  adj.  Running  a  thin  serous  mat- 
ter, not  a  well  digested  pus. 

Observing  the  ulcer  sanious.  I  proposed  digestion 
as  the  only  way  to  remove  the  pain.—  Wiseman, 
Surgery. 

Sanitarium,    s.       Hospital   or   retreat  for 

convalescents. 

Sanitary,  .v.  Connected  with  hygiene,  me- 
dical police,  or  the  general  prevention  of 
the  causes  of  disease,  especially  when  en- 
demic or  epidemic  ;  commonly  preceding 
such  words  as  condition  (of  a  district), 
officer,  report,  and  the  like. 

The  importance  of  the  question  as  to 
the  form  that  certain  derivatives  of  the 
root  (<an-  ought  to  take  is  greater  now 
than  it  was  a  few  years  ago,  and  than  it 
will  be  in  another  generation,  when  it  will, 
probably,  be  settled.  The  great  attention 
which  all  matters  connected  with  the  pub- 
lic health  have  commanded,  is  well  known; 
and  an  adequate  vocabulary  has  become 
necessary.  The  terms  Hygiene  and  Hy- 
gienic, though  etymologically  good,  and, 
for  most  points,  sufficient,  have  never  been 
generally  recognized;  their  Greek  origin, 
the  presence  in  them  of  the  letter  y  (with 
its  ambLuous  sound),  and  the  concurrence 
of  the  two  vowels  (suggestive  of  a  diph- 
thong), have  been  against  them.  Hence, 
the  adoption  of  the  congeners  of  the  Latin 
sun-  has  been  practically  agreed  on.  Of 
these  sanatory  (with  sanatorium)  and  sani- 
tary (with  sanitarium)  have  been  weighed 
against  one  another  :  and  it  seems  that  the 
preference  has  been  given  to  the  form  in  i, 
and  «,  as  in  ' sanitary  report,'  'sanitary 
commissioner,'  and  the  like. 

It  is  good,  however,  to  ask — 1.  As  a 
matter  of  etymology,  which  of  the  two 
forms  is  right  ?  or,  if  one  be  right,  is  the 
other  necessarily  wrong?  2.  What,  in  the 
way  of  meaning,  is  the  right  form  intended 
to  convey  ?  Supposing  both  to  be  right, 
do  they  mean  the  same  ? 

It  is  premised  that  from  the  verb,  sano 
=  I  heal,  the  forms  in  i  are  impossible ; 
and  from  the  adjective  sanu*,  the  forms  in 
o,  are  equally  so.  It  is  also  added  that 
from  the  verb  denoting  an  action,  and  from 
the  adjective  suggestive  of  an  attribute., 
identical  meanings  are  not  deducible.  This 
should  indicate  the  nature  of  the  enquiry, 
and  serve  as  a  caution  against  overhasty 
criticism. 

The  verb  is  treated  first.  From  the  verb 
we  get  the  passive  participle  nunutiis  — 
healed,  or  the  object  healed.  The  -at- 
which  is  found  in  this  participle,  is  the  ~at- 
in  sanator  =  ihe  object  (person)  that  heals, 
i.e.  the  agent  in  the  action ;  the  action 
itself,  or  its  result,  being  sanatio  =  heal  ing. 
An  assembly  of  healers,  of  persons  healed, 
or  for  the  object  of  healing,  is  a  sanut-l 
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orium,  connected  wherewith  is  sanntoriux. 
That  all  these  words  exist  in  Latin,  as  de- 
rivatives from  the  word  saiw,  is  not  the 
fact :  all  that  is  asserted  is  that  this  is  a 
series  of  possible  derivatives  from  the  verb- 
and  that  if  the  verb  sano  fail  to  give  us  all 
of  them,  other  verbs  of  the  same  character 
will  make  up  the  deficiencies.  And  they 
will  not  give  m  forms  in  i. 

To  heal  is  to  make  sound;  but  the  notion 
o?  making  is  not  conveyed  by  the  adjective 
sanus;  which  means  simply  sound,  healthy 
without  any  reference  to  previous  ailments 
or  previous  cures.  It  would  scarcely  be 
going  too  far  to  say  that  it  means  natural 
good  health.  The  abstract  substantive  sug- 
gested, by  tliis  is  sanitus ;  and  the  secondary 
adjective  sanitaria  =  connecting  with,  re- 
lating  to,  constituted  by  good  health  ;  the 
notion  of  healing,  or  previous  bad  health, 
relieved  by  sanatory  treatment  being  in 
abeyance.  What  follows  from  this  is  plain. 
Sanatory  coincides  with  Therapeutic  rather 
than  Hygienic ;  Sanitary  with  Hygienic, 
rather  than  Therapeutic.  The  former  re- 
cognizes disease,  as  a  thing  to  be  annihi- 
lated; the  latter  either  overlooks  it,  or, 
recognizing  it,  recognizes  it  only  as  a  thiu»- 
to  be  prevented. 

The  two  terms,  however,  are  so  closely 
allied  in  meaning  that  the  recognition  of 
the  distinction  is  not  likely  to  become 
general.  Hence,  one  of  the  two  words  will 
prevail.  Of  these,  the  present  form  (in  i) 
is  the  likelier. 

Sanity,  s.    [Lat.  sanitaiJ]    Soundness  :  (ge- 
nerally applied  to  the  mind). 

How  pregnant,  sometimes,  his  replies  are ! 
A  happiness  that  often  madness  hits  on, 
Which  sanity  and  reason  could  not  be 
So  prosperously  deliver'd  of. 

Shakespcar,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

Sans.  prep.      [Fr.]      Without.      Gallicism 
obsolete. 

Last  scene  of  all, 

That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history, 
Is  second  childishness  and  mere  oblivion, 
Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  everything. 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  ii.  7. 
For  nature  so  preposterously  to  err, 
Being  not  deficient,  blind,  or  lame  of  sense, 
Sans  witchcraft  couid  not.  Id.,  Othello,  i.  3. 

Santon,  or  Santoon.  s.      Dervise. 

The  ciervis  and  other  santoons  or  enthusiasticks. 
being  in  the  crowd,  express  their  zeal  by  turning 
round  so  long  together,  and  with  such  sw'iftness,  M 
will  hardly  be  credited.— Sir  T.  Herbert.,  Kelatin.i 
of  s»me  Years'  Traval  into  Africa  and  the  Gf cut- 
Asia,  p.  3ai. 

There  was  formerly  a  santon,  whoso  name  \v;is 
Earsisa;  which  for  the  space  of  an  hundred  ywtrn 
very  fervently  applied  himself  to  prayers.—  Guar- 
dian, no.  148. 

Sap.  v.  a.     [Fr. sapper.]     Undermine;  sub- 
vert by  digging ;  mine. 

Nor  safe  their  dwellings  were,  forsapp'd  by  floods, 
Their  houses  fell  upon  their  household  gods. 

JJryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 
Metamorphoses,  b.  i. 

Sap.  v.  n.     Proceed  by  mine ;  proceed  invi- 
sibly. 

For  the  better  security  of  the  troops,  both  assaults 
are  carried  on  by  Slipping. — Toiler. 

In  vain  may  heroes  light  and  patriots  rave, 
If  secret  gold  saps  on  from  knave  to  knave. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iii.  33. 

Sap.  s.     [A.S.  scsp.~\     Vital  juice  of  plants: 
juice  that  circulates  in  trees  and  herbs. 
Now  sucking  of  the  sap  of  herbs  most  sweet, 
O.'  ol  tlie  dew,  which  yot  on  them  does  lie, 
Now  in  the  same  bathing  his  tender  feet.     Spe/iser. 

Wound  the  baik  of  our  fruit  trees, 
Lest,  being  over-proud  with  s<ip  and  blood, 
With  too  much  riches  it  confound  itself. 

SJiakespear,  Itichard  II.  iii.  4. 
His  presence  haii  infused 
Into  the  plant  sciential  sitp. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  806. 
The  sap  which  at  the  root  is  bred 
In  trees,  through  all  the  boughs  is  spread.     Waller. 
Vegetables  consist  of  the  same  parts  with  animal 
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substances,  spirit,  water,  salt,  oil,  earth ;  all  which 
are  contained  in  the  sap  they  derive  from  the  earth. 
— Arbutlniot. 

The  crude  sap  having  been  subjected  to  the  action 
of  tne  atmosphere  and  the  carbonic  acid  decom- 
posed, the  result  is  termed  the  '  proper  juie«'  or  ela- 
borated sap  of  the  plant.  This  liquid  has  now  to 
liud  its  way  back  again  into  the  system  for  the  pur- 
pose of  nourishing  and  developing  the  various  parts. 
—Henslow,  Principles  of  Descriptive  and  Physio- 
logical Botany,  p.  ii.  ch.  iii.  §  190. 
ip-green.  s.  [two  words.]  Colour  so  called. 

Uhamnus  includes  B.  catharticus,  the  Buckthorn, 
from  the  berries  of  which  a  purgative  syrup  is  made : 
also  the  colour  termed  sap-green. — llenj'rey ,  Eie- 
iai-nttiry  Course  of  Botany,  §  455. 

ipanwood.  s.     See  extract. 

Statin-wood  is  .1  species  of  the  Ctesalpinia  genus, 
to  which  Brasil  wood  belongs.  It  is  so  called  by 
tin-  French,  because  it  comt-s  to  them  from  Japan, 
which  they  corruptly  call  tiapan.  As  all  the  species 
of  this  tree  are  natives  of  either  the  East  Indies  or 
the  New  World,  one  would  imagine  that  they  could 
not  have  Ix-ori  used  as  dye-stuffs  in  Europe  before 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  .  .  .  The 
Gesalpiiiia  sappun,  being  a  native  of  the  Coroman- 
(i  1  coast,  may  possibly  have  been  transported  along 
with  other  Malabar  merchandise  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean marts  in  the  middle  ages;  but  the  importa- 
tion of  so  lumbering  an  article  in  any  considerable 
quantity  by  that  channel  is  so  improbable,  that  I 
am  disposed  to  believe  that  Brasil  wood  was  not 
commonly  used  by  the  dyers  of  Europe  before  tha 
discovery  of  the  New  World. — Ure,  Dictionary  of 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Th-  liukkuni,  or  sappan-ivood  of  India,  belongs  to 
C»salpiua  sap-pan. — Lindley,  Vegetable  Kintjdom. 

£pid.  adj.  [Lat.  sapidus.']  Tasteful ;  pa- 
latable ;  making  a  powerful  stimulation 
upon  the  palate. 

Thus  camels,  to  make  the  water  sapid,  do  raise 
the  mud  with  their  feet. — Sir  T.  Bruwne,  Vulgar 
Errours. 

The  most  oily  arts  are  not  separated  by  a  slight 
decoction,  till  they  are  disentangled  from  the  salts ; 
for  if  what  remains  of  the  subject,  after  the  infusion 
n:id  decoction,  be  continued  to  be  boiled  down  with 
the  addition  of  fresh  water,  a  fat,  sapid,  odorous, 
viscous,  inflammable  frothy  water,  will  constantly 
be  found  floating  a-top  of  the  boiling  liquor.— Ar- 
buthnot. 

apidity.  s.  Tastefulness  ;  power  of  stimu- 
lating the  palate. 

As  for  their  taste,  if  their  nutriment  be  air,  neither 
can  it  be  an  instrument  thereof;  for  the  body  of 
that  dement  is  ingustible,  and  void  of  all  sapidity. 
— 6'ir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 
apidness.      s.       Attribute    suggested    by 
Sapid. 

U'heii  the  Israelites  fancied  the  sapidness  and 
relish  of  the  lleshpots,  they  lunged  to  taste  and  to 
return.— Bishop  Taylor,  Sermons,  p.  216:  1661. 

\ftapidness  belong  not  to  the  mercurial  principle 
of  vegetables  and  animals,  it  will  scarce  be  discri- 
minated from  their  phlegm. — Boyle. 
apience.    .v.      [Fr.  sapiential}      Wisdom ; 
sageness ;  knowledge. 

By  S'ipience,  I  mean  what  the  ancients  did  by 
philosophy;  the  habit  or  disposition  of  ruind  which 
iuiporteth  the  love  of  wisdom. — Grew. 

Ne  only  they  that  dwell  in  lowly  dust, 
Th«  sons  of  darkness  and  of  ignorance ; 
But  they  whom  thou,  great  Jove,  by  doom  unjust, 
Did'st  to  the  top  of  honour  er.st  advance: 
They  now,  puft  up  with  sdeignful  insolence, 
Despise  the  brood  of  blessed  sapience.          Spsnser. 

King  James,. of  immortal  memory  among  all  the 
lovers  and  admirers  of  divine  and  human  sapience, 
accomplished  at  Theobalds  his  own  days  on  earth.— 
Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Because  enterprises  guided  by  ill  counsels  have 
equal  success  to  those  by  the  best  judgement  con- 
ilucted,  therefore  had  violence  the  same  exteruul 
figure  with  sapience. — Sir  W.  lialeigli. 
Sapience  and  love 
Immense,  and  all  the  Father  in  him  shone. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  195. 

O  sovran,  virtuous,  precious  of  all  trees 
In  Paradise  !  of  operation  blest 
To  sapience.  Ibid.  is..  795. 

Many  a  wretch  in  Bedlam, 
Though  perhaps  among  the  rout 
11.-  wildly  flings  his  tilth  about, 
Still  has  gratitude  and  sapience, 
To  spare  the  folks  that  give  them  ha'pence.     Swift. 

Sapient,  adj.    [Lat.  sapiens,  -entisJ\    Wise ; 

sage. 

Where  the  sapient  king  held  dalliance. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  is.  412. 

Sapiential,     adj.       Affording    lessons    of 

wisdom. 

Solomon's  sapiential  tractate  of  the  sovereign 
ftM)ii.—£inhop  liichardson,  On  tlie  Old  Testament, 
p.  ;:iu. 
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Open   your  bibles  where  you  will,  in   all    the 
sapiential    or   prophetical    books. — His/tup   Hall, 
Remains,  p.  (J6. 
Sapless,  adj. 
1.  Wanting  sap  :  wanting  vital  juice. 

Pithless  arms,  like  to  a  wither'd  vine, 
That  droops  his  sapless  branches  to  the  ground. 

8/Mkespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  ii.  5. 
The  tree  of  knowledge,  blasted  by  disputes, 
Produces  sapiens  leaves  instead  of  fruits. 

Sir  J.  Denham.  Progress  of  Learning. 

No  jess  are  they  out  of  the  way  in  philosophy, 

postering  their  heads  with  the  sapless  dotages  of  oid 

Paris  and  Salamanca. — Milton,  Apology  for  Since- 

tymnnus,  §  10. 

This  single  stick  was  full  of  sap  ;  but  now  in  vain 
docs  art  tie  that  withered  bundle  of  twigs  to  its  sap- 
less trunk.— Swift. 

In  these  sapless  pages  he  has  scattered  a  mark  of 
his  great  learning! — Bentley,  Phileleutherus  Lipsien- 
sis,  §  41. 
'2.  Dry  ;  old  ;  husky. 

If  by  this  bribe,  well  placed,  he  would  ensnare 
Soiue  sapless  usurer  that  wants  an  heir. 

Duke,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  iv.  30. 
Sapling-,  s.    Young  tree  ;  young  plant. 

Look  how  I  am  bewitch'd ;  behold,  mine  arm 
Is,  like  a  blasted  sapling  wither'd  up. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iii.  4. 
Nurse  the  saplings  tall,  and  curl  the  grove 
"With  ringlets  quaint.  Milton,  Arcades, 4&. 

What  planter  will  attempt  to  yoke 
A  sapling  with  a  failing  oak.  Sivift. 

Behind  the  palace  were  planted  long  avenues  of 
trees  which,  when  William  reigned,  were  scarcely 
more  than  saplings,  but  which  have  now  covered 
with  their  massy  shade  the  summer  rambles  of 
several  generations.— Macaulay,  History  of  Eng- 
land, ch.  xviii. 
Used  adjectivally. 

A  sapling  pine  he  wreneh'd  from  out  the  ground, 
The  readiest  weapon  that  his  fury  found. 

Dryden,  Theodore  and  Honoria,  129. 
Sapodflla,  or  Sapodilla-plum.    s.      West- 
Indian  fruit  of  the  genus  Achras  (sapota). 
Of  the  fruits,  the  sapodilla  plum,  the  marmalade, 
the  star-apple,  and  the  Surinam  medlar,  are  the 
most  noted.— Henfrey,  Elementary  Course  of  Bo- 
tany, §  500. 

Saponaceous,  adj.  [Lat.  sapo,  -one's  =  soap.] 
Soapy ;  resembling  soap  ;  having  the  quali- 
ties of  soap. 

Any  mixture  of  an  oily  substance  with  salt,  may 
bo  called  a  soap:  bodies  of  this  nature  are  called 
sapon  aceous. — A  rb  tithnot. 

Saponary.  adj.     Saponaceous.     Hare. 

By  digesting  a  solution  of  salt  of  tartar  with  oil  of 
almonds,  1  could  reduce  them  to  a  soft  saponary 
su  bstai  ice. — Boyle. 

Saponifiable.  adj.     Capable  of  being  sapo- 
nified. 
Saponification.  s.     Conversion  into  soap. 

Ill  the  process  of  saponificatinn  these  salts  [of 
glycerine]  are  decomposed  by  the  more  powerful 
bases. — Brands,  Manual  of  Chemistry,  p.  127-1:  1848. 

Saponify,  v.  a.     Make  into  soap. 

When  the  ley  is  raised  to  its  boiling  point,  the 
tallow  is  gradually  added  as  long  as  the  ley  saponifies 
it. — Branue,  Manual  of  Chemistry,  p.  1274,  note : 
1818. 

(See  also  under  Soap  ) 

Sapor,  s.  [Lat]  Taste;  power  of  affect  ing 
or  stimulating  the  palate. 

There  is  some  sapor  in  all  aliments,  as  being  to 
be  distinguished  and  judged  by  the  gust,  which 
cannot  be  admitted  in  air. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errours. 

The  shape  of  those  little  particles  of  matter  which 
distinguish  the  various  sapors,  odours,  and  colours 
of  bodies.— Watts. 

s£pper.  s.  [Fr.  sapeur.]  One  \\lio  saps; 
kind  of  miner. 

These  are  instruments  and  tools   belonging   to 
pinners,  sappers,  diggers,  and    labouring  men. — 
Translation  of  B->ccalini,  p.  92:  1U2G. 
Sapphic,  adj.     Greek  metre  so  called  from 
the  poetess  Sappho,  consisting  of 

-vl l-v^/  l-wl  -^, 

thrice  repeated,  followed  by 

— \j\j  i——  i  • 

In  English  the  Sapphic  runs  thus  : 
Sordid,  unfeeling,  r6probate,  degraded, 
Spiritless  outcast. 

Canning,  in  Poetry  of  the  Ant  (Jacobin. 
I  choose  to  call  this  delicate  Sapphick  ode  the 
first  original  production  of  Mr.    Gray's   muse. — 
Mason. 

Sapphire,  s.  [Lat.  sapphirus."]  Precious 
stone  so  called.  See  third  extract. 
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Sapphire  is  of  a  bright  blue  colour. — Woodward. 

In  enroll'd  tuffs,  flow'rs  purfled,  blue,  and  white, 
Like  sapphire,  pearl,  in  rich  embroidery. 

Sliakcspear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  v.  5. 

Thnt  the  sap/tire  should  grow  foul,  and  lose  its 
beauty,  when  worn  by  one  that  is  lecherous,  and 
many  other  labulous  stories  of  gerns,  are  great  argu- 
ments that  their  virtue  is  equivalent  to  their  value. 
—Derham,Physico-Tlieolo(iy. 

The  sapphire,  ruby,  oriental  amethyst,  oriental 
emerald,  and  oriental  topaz,  are  gems  next  in  value 
and  hardness  to  diamond;  and  they  all  consist  of 
nearly  pure  alumina  or  clay,  with  a  minute  portion 
of  iron  as  the  colouring  matter.  .  .  .  The  flnest  va- 
rieties of  sapphire  come  from  Pfgu,  where  they 
occur  in  the  Capelan  mountains  near  Syrcam. 
Some  have  been  found  also  at  Hohenstein  in  Saxony, 
Bilin,  in  Bohemia:  Puy,  in  France;  and  iu  several 
other  countries.  The  red  variety,  the  ruby,  is  most 
highly  valued.—  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufac- 
tures, and  Mines. 
Used  adjectivally. 

To-day  I  saw  the  draeon-fly 
Come  from  the  wells  where  he  did  lie. 
An  inner  impulse  rent  the  veil 
Of  his  old  husk  :  from  head  to  tail 
Came  out  clear  plates  of  sapphire  mail. 

Tennyson,  The  Two  Voices. 

Sapphirine.  adj.  [Lat.  aapphirinus.']  Made 
of  sapphire;  resembling  sapphire. 

She  was  too  sapphirine  and  clear  for  thee ; 
Clay,  flint,  and  jet  now  thy  fit  dwellings  be.  D.ttine. 

A  few  grains  of  shell  silver,  with  a  convenient 
proportion  of  powdered  crystal  gla.-s,  having  been 
kept  three  hours  in  fusion,  I  found  the  eolliquated 
mass,  upon  breaking  Urn  crucible,  of  a,lovfsly sapphi- 
rine blue. — Boyle. 

Sappiness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Sappy;  succulence,  juiciness. 

Much  of  their  brush  or  small  wood  I  observed  to 
be  very  sappy,  so  that  when  we  brake  a  twig  of  it, 
there  would  come  a  substance  out  of  some  of  it  liko 
unto  milk;  and  the  sappiness  of  that  underwood 
may,  as  I  apprehend  it,  be  ascribed  iu  part  to  the 
fatness  of  that  soil. —  Terry,  Voyage  to  the  East 
Indies,  p.  103:  1655. 

Sappy,  adj. 

1.  Abounding  in  sap  ;  juicy;  succulent. 

Herbs  for  their  smell,  and  sappy  plants  to  bear. 

Shakespear,  Venus  and  Adonis 
The  sappy  parts,  and  next  resembling  juice, 
Were  turu'd  to  moisture  for  the  body's  use, 
Supplying  humours,  blood,  and  nourishment. 

Dryden. 

The  sappy  boughs 

Attire  themselves  with  blooms,  sweet  rudiments 
Of  future  harvest.  J.  Philips,  Cyder,  ii.  437. 

The  green  heat  the  ripe,  and  the  ripe  give  fire  to 
the  green ;  to  which  the  bigness  of  their  leaves, 
and  hardness  of  their  stalks,  which  continue  m<  ist 
and  sappy  long,  doth  much  contribute.— Mortimer, 
Husbandry. 

2.  Young ;  not  firm ;  weak. 

This  young  prince  was  brought  up  among  nurses, 
till  lie  arrived  to  the  age  of  six  years ;  when  he  had 
passed  this  weak  and  sappy  age,  he  was  committed 
to  Dr.  Cox.— Sir  J.  Hayward. 

3.  Putrescent. 

Sappie  or  unsavourie  flesh.  —  Barret,  in  voce 
Restie,  Alvearie :  1580. 

Sany  [denotes]  a  moisture  contracted  on  the  out- 
ward surface  of  meats,  which  is  the  first  stage  of 
dissolution. — Lemon,  Etymological  Dictionary:  1783. 
Sapwood.    s.     Part  of  the  wood   through 
which  the  sap  principally  passes. 

Sapwood  is  that  through  which  the  ascending 
fluids  of  plants  move  most  freely;  and  not  being 
solidified  by  the  earthy  and  other  substances  even- 
tually incorporated  with  wood,  is  quickly  decom- 
posed when  exposed  to  the  action  of  air  and  moisture, 
ilence  for  all  building  purposes  the  sapwood  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  removed  from  timber.  The  sapwood  or 
unsolidifted  wood  of  all  trees  is  much  the  same  iu 
its  power  of  resisting  decomposition,  that  of  the  oak 
and  lignum  vitse  perishing  as  quickly  as  poplar  and 
other  valueless  timber;  and  chemists  have  ascer- 
tained that  if  the  hardest  heartwood  is  reduced  to 
its  original  condition  of  sapwood  by  the  abstraction 
of  the  matter  of  solidification,  all  those  properties 
\vhich  gave  heartwood  its  value  are  destroyed.— 
Brawle  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Litera- 
ture, and  A  rt. 

Saraband,  s.  [Spanish,  zaralanda.']  Lively 
Spanish  dance  so  called. 

The  several  modifications  of  this  tune-playing 
quality  in  a  fiddle,  to  ploy  preludes,  sarabands,  jigs, 
and  gavots,  are  as  much  real  qualities  in  the  instru- 
ment as  the  thought  is  in  the  mind  of  the  composer. 
— A  rbuthnot  and  Pope. 

Saracenic,  adj.  Connected  with,  relating 
to,  the  Saracens ;  Moorish  arabesque  :  (as 
such  a  proper  rather  than  a  common  term  ; 
it  is  applied,  however,  to  a  certain  style  of 
Architecture). 
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The  palace  is  a  pasticcio  of  Saracenic,  conventual, 
and    Grecian  'architecture.  —  Swinburne,    Travels 
through  Spain,  letter  xxxi. 
Saracenical.  adj.    Saracenic. 

The  arch  of  the  first  church  is  Roman,  being  part 
of  a  circle:  that  of  the  additional  building  is  pointed, 
and  therefore  Gothick  or  Saracenical.  —  Johnson, 
Journey  to  the  Western  Islands. 
Sarcasm,  s.    [Gr.  aapKa^w  =  grin,  show  teeth 
as  a  dog.]     Keen  reproach  ;  taunt ;  gibe. 

Sarcasms  of  wit  are  transmitted  in  story. — Dr. 
H.  More,  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Rejoice,  O  young  man,  says  Solomon,  in  a  severe 
sarcasm,  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,  and  walk  in  the 
ways  of  thy  heart ;  but  know,  that  for  these  things 
God  will  bring  thce  into  judgement. — Rogers,  Ser- 
mons. 

When  an  angry  master  says  to  his  servant,  It  is 
bravely  done,  it  is  one  way  of  giving  a  severe  re- 
proach ;  for  the  words  are  spoken  by  way  of  sar- 
casm, or  irony. — Watts. 

Sarcastic,  adj.     Keen ;  taunting  ;  severe. 

What  a  fierce  and  sarcastick  reprehension  would 
this  have  drawn  from  the  friendship  of  the  world, 
and  yet  what  a  gentle  one  did  it  receive  from  Christ ! 
— South,  Sermons. 

Sarcastically,  adv.     In  a  sarcastic  manner. 

The  Athenians  (Acts,  xvii.  32)  ...   'when  they 

heard  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  some  mocked," 

&c.  i.e.  disputed  sarcastically  and  conturneliously 

against  it.— Hammond,  Works,  iv.  670. 

He  asked  a  lady  playing  with  a  lap-dog,  whether 
the  women  of  that  country  used  to  have  any  children 
or  no?  thereby  sarcastically  reproaching  them  for 
misplacing  that  affection  upon  brutes,  which  could 
only  become  a  mother  to  her  child. — South,  Ser- 
mons. 

Carraccio  sarcastically  said  of  Tintoret; ...  'I  have 
seen  Tintoret  now  equal  to  Titian,  and  now  less  than 
Tintoret.'—/.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of  Literature,  In- 
equalities of  Genius. 

Sarcenet,  s.    [Italian,  saracinetto  =  sarace- 
nic.]     Kind  of  line,  thin,  woven  silk. 

Why  art  thou  then  exasperate,  thou  idle  imma- 
terial skein  of  sleyed  silk,  thou  green  sarcenet  flap 
for  a  sore  eye,  thou  tassel  of  a  prodigal's  purse  ?— 
Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  v.  1. 

If  they  be  covered,  though  but  with  linen  or 
sarcenet,it  intercepts  the  effluvium.— Sir  T.Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

These  are  they  that  cannot  bear  the  heat 
Of  figured  silks,  and  under  sarcenets  sweat. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  vi.  363. 
She  darts  from  sarcenet  ambush  wily  leers, 
Twitches  thy  sleeve,  or  with  familiar  airs 
Her  fan  will  pat  the  cheek.        Gay,  Trivia,  iii.  281. 
Sarcophagus,    s.      [Lat.,  from  Gr.  o-dp£  = 
flesh  +  0«yw  =  I  eat.]     Large  stone  coffin, 
or  urn,  for  the  purpose  of  sepulture. 

I  have  observed  the  same  device  upon  several  sar- 
cophagi, that  have  enclosed  the  ashes  of  men  or 
boys,  maids  or  matrons. — Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

A  Roman  emperor,  in  digging  for  the  foundation 
of  a  new  palace,  finds  a  golden  sarcophagus  or 
coffin,  inscribed  with  mysterious  words  and  sen- 
tences.— Warton,  dissertation  on  tlie  Gesta  Ro- 
manorum,  ch.  xvi. 

After  a  few  days,  he  sacrificed  in  the  temple  of 
Serapis,  and  then  visited  the  tomb  of  Alexander, 
where  he  took  off  his  scarlet  cloak,  his  rings,  and  his 
girdle,  covered  with  precious  stones,  and  dutifully 
laid  them  on  the  sarcophagus  of  the  hero.— Sharpe, 
History  of  Egypt,  ch.  xiv. 
Sarcophagy,  s.  Practice  of  eating  flesh. 

There  was  no  sarcophagy  before  the  flood :  and, 
without  the  eating  of  flesh,  our  fathers  preserved 
themselves  unto  longer  lives  than  their  posterity.— 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 
Sarcotic.  s.    Medicine  which  fills  up  ulcers 
with  new  flesh  ;  the  same  as  incarnative. 

The  humour  was  moderately  repressed,  and 
breathed  forth;  after  which  the  ulcer  incarned 
with  common  sarcoticks,  and  the  ulcerations  about 
it  were  cured  by  ointment  of  tuty.— W-iseman,  Sur- 
gery, On  Inflammations. 
Sard.  s.  In  Mineralogy.  See  extract. 

Sard  [is]  a  deep  brownish-red  chalcedony,  of  a 
blood-red  colour  by  transmitted  light. . . .  When  the 
layers  consist  of  sard  and  white  chalcedony,  the 
stone  is  called  sardonyx. — Dana,  System  of  Miner- 
alogy. 
Sardine,  s.  See  extract. 

Sardines,  or  Sardinias,  are  taken  in  considerable 
quantities  on  our  coasts,  and  are  exceedingly  plen- 
tiful on  the  coasts  of  Algarve,  . . .  Andalusia  and 
Granada  .  .  .  and  along  the  shores  of  Italy.  The 
small  sardines,  caught  on  the  coast  of  Provence  . . . 
are-  esteemed  the  best. . . .  The  French  frequently 
cure  tl'iem  in  red  brine ;  and  when  thus  prepared 
designate  them  as  '  anchoise'es,'  or  anchovied  sar- 
dines.—McCulloch,  Dictionary  of  Commerce. 
Sardine-stone,  s.  Sard. 

He  that  sat  was  to  look  upon  like  a  jasper  and  a 
sardine  stone. — Revelations,  iv.  3. 
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Sardius.  s.     Sard. 

Thou  shalt  set  it  in  settings  of  stones,  even  four 
rows  of  stones ;  the  first  row  shall  be  a  sardi-us. — 
Exodus,  xxviii.  17. 

Sardonian.  adj.  Sardonic  :  (this  latter 
being  the  commoner  term). 

The  villain  . . .  with  Sardonian  smyle 
Laughing  on  her,  his  false  intent  to  shade, 
Gun  forth  to  lay  his  bayte  her  to  beguyle. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

It  is  then  but  a  Sardonian  laughter  that  my  re- 
futcr  takes  up  at  our  complete  antichrist. — Bishop 
Hall,  Honour  of  the  Married  Clergy,  p.  282. 
Sardonic,     adj.         [Lat.   sardonicus ;    term 
applied   to  a  morbid  contraction   of  the 
muscles  of  the  face,  giving  the  appearance 
of  a  harsh,  unnatural  smile ;  risus  sardoni- 
cus,  i.e.   sardonic  laughter,  grin.]      Sar- 
castic ;  ironically  smiling. 

Quivering  fears,  heart-tearing  cares, 
Anxious  sighs,  untimely  tears, 
Ply,  fly  to  courts ; 
Fly  to  fond  worldling's  sports, 
Where  strain'd  sardonick  smiles  are  glosing  still, 
And  grief  is  forced  to  laugh  against  her  will. 

Sir  II.  Wotton,  Remains,  p.  391. 
The  scornful,  ferocious,  sardonick  grin  of  a  bloody 
ruffian. — Burke,  Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace. 

'  Mustapha,' continued  he,  turning  round  to  him 
with  a  sardonic  smile, 'may  your  shadow  never  be 
less — but  you  have  swallowed  the  coffee.' — Marryat, 
Pacha  of  Mann  Tales. 

Sardonyx,  s.     See  Sard. 

The  onyx  is  an  accidental  variety  of  the  agat  kind : 
'tis  of  a  dark  horny  colour,  in  which  is  a  plate  of  a 
bluish  white,  and  sometimes  of  red :  when  on  one 
or  both  sides  the  white  there  happens  to  lie  also  a 
plate  of  a  reddish  colour,  the  jewellers  call  the  stone 
a  sardonyx.— Woodward. 
Sark.  s.  [A.S.  syric.~\  Shirt. 

Flaunting  beaus  gang  with  their  breasts  open, 
and  their  sarks  over  their  waistcoats. — Arbuthnot, 
History  of  John  Bull. 

Sarsapariila.  s.  Medical  plant  of  the  genus 
Smilax ;  the  root  thereof. 

Smilax  has  diuretic  and  demulcent  properties,  for 
which  the  creeping  rhizomes  of  many  species  are 
used  under  the  names  of  sarsaparilla.—Henfrey, 
Elementary  Course  of  Botany,  §  576. 
Sartorius.  s.  [Lat.  sartor  =  tailor.]   In  Ana- 
tomy.   Muscle  which  serves  to  throw  one 
leg  across  the  other. 

The  sartorius,  or  tailor's  muscle,  rising  from  the 
spine,  running  diagonally  across  the  thigh,  and 
taking  hold  of  the  inside  of  the  main  bone  of  the 
leg,  a  little  below  the  knee,  enables  us,  by  its  con- 
traction, to  throw  one  leg  and  thigh  over  the  other ; 
giving  effect,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  ball  and 
socket  joint  at  the  hip,  and  the  hinge-joint  at  the 
knee. — Paley,  Natural  Theology,  ch.  ix. 

Sasarara.  s.  Certiorari  (writ  of).  Ludi- 
crous. 

If  he  would  be  patient,  mistress,  I  could  bring 
him  to  a  cunning  kinsman  of  mine,  that  would  fetch 
it  (a  chain)  again  with  a  sasarara.— Tfte  Puritan. 
(Ord  MS.) 

Sash.  s.  [from  Fr.  chassis.']  Window  so 
formed  as  to  be  let  up  and  down  by  pulleys. 

She  ventures  now  to  lift  the  sash ; 
The  vviudow  is  her  proper  sphere.  Swift. 

'  Will  you  put  your  head  out  of  window,  and  tell 
me  whether  there  is  anybody  at  the  doorP  Mr. 
Nadgett  softly  raised  the  sash,  and  peered  out  from 
the  very  corner,  as  a  man  might  who  was  looking 
down  into  a  street  from  whence  a  brisk  discharge  of 
musketry  might  be  expected  at  any  moment. — Dick- 
ens, Martin  Chnzzlewit,ch.x\viii. 

Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element  in 
a  compound. 

She  broke  a  pane  in  the  sash  window  that  looked 
into  the  yard. — Swift. 

Sash.  s.  [from  Old  Italian  scssa  = "Persian 
turban.]  Belt  worn  by  way  of  distinction  ; 
silken  band  worn  by  officers  in  the  army, 
and  by  the  clergy  over  their  cassocks ; 
ribbon  worn  round  the  waist  by  ladies. 

The  ephod  ...  did  gird  the  tunick  like  a  sash  — 
Stackhouse,  History  of  the  Bible,  b.iv.  ch.ii. 

She  sees  him  now  in  sash  and  solitaire 
March  in  review  with  Milo's  strut  and  stare. 

Nevile,  Imitation  of  Juvenal,  p.  70. 
Sasb.  v.  a.    Dress  with  a  sash. 

They  are  ...  so  sashed  and  plumed,  that  they  are 
grown  infinitely  more  insolent  in  their  fine  clothes, 
even  than  they  were  in  their  rags.— Burke,  Thoughts 
on  a  Regicide  Peace. 

Sashoon.  s.  Leather  stuffing  put  into  a  boot 
for  the  wearer's  ease. 
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Sassafras,  s.     Wood  of  Laurus  sassafras. 

Sassafras  wood,  root,  and  bark,  have  a  fraeranl 
odour  and  a  sweetish  aromatic  taste.— McCulloch 
Encyclopaedia  of  Commerce. 

Sasse.  s.  [Dutch,  sas.]  Sluice,  or  lock,  OD 
navigable  rivers. 

Sir  Richard  Brown  is  much  concerned  against  Sii 
N.  Crisp's  project  of  making  a  great  sasse  in  tlw 
king's  lands  about  Deptford.— Pepys,  Memoirs  ana 
Diary,  vol.  i.  p.  129  :  1662. 

Satan,  s.  [Hebrew  =  enemy,  persecutor,  ac- 
cuser.] Devil :  (as  such,  a  proper  name ; 
its  derivatives,  however,  are  those  of  com- 
mon ones). 

The  great  dragon  was  east  out,  that  old  serpent 
called  the  devil  and  Satan,  which  deceiveth  the 
whole  world.— Revelations,  xii.  9. 

Satanic,  adj.  Belonging  to  the  devil ;  pro- 
ceeding from  the  devil ;  evil ;  false ;  mali- 
cious. 

The  faint  Satanick  host. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  392 

His  weakness  shall  o'ercorne  Satanick  strength. 
Id.,  Paradise  Regained,  i.  163 

Then,  nor  the  curling  horn  had  learn'd  to  sound 
The  savage  song  of  chase ;  the  barbed  shaft 
Had  then  no  poison'd  point ;  nor  thou,  fell  tube ! 
Whose  iron  entrails  hide  the  sulphurous  blast, 
Satanic  engine,  knew'st  the  ruthless  power 
Of  thundering  death  around  thee. 

Mason,  English  Garden,  ii.  213 
Satanical.  adj.     Satanic. 

Drawn  to  yield  to  Satanical  temptations.— -Get 
taker,  Spiritual  Watch,  p.  58 :  1622. 

Magical  and  Satanical  delusions.  —  Hallywell 
Saving  of  Souls,  p.  60. 

Now  we  are  upon  the  subject  of  tortures,  it  is  im 
possible  to  forget  that  depth  of  Satan,  the  Inquisi 
tion.  For  Satanical  it  is,  by  the  conjunction  o 
three  qualities;  indefatigable  diligence,  profouiu 
subtilty,  and  inhuman  cruelty.  —  Trapp,  Poperi 
truly  Stated,  pt.  ii.  §  12. 

Satanically.  adv.  In  a  satanic  manner 
with  malice  or  wickedness  suiting  th< 
devil ;  diabolically. 

Instead  of  a  sense  of  the  wickedness  of  the  trea 
son,  they  fell  rather  sathanically  to  argue  for  th 
justification  of  the  same.  —  Proceedings  agains 
Garnet,  S.  4.  b. :  1606. 

This  spiritual  assassinacy,  this  deepest  dye  o 
blood  being  most  satanically  designed  on  souls.- 
Hammond,  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  470. 

Satanism,  s.  Satanic  system  of  principle 
and  feelings. 

So  mild  was  Moses'  countenance,  when  he  pray'd 
For  them  whose  Satanism  his  power  gainsaid. 

Elegy  on  Donne's  Death,  C  c.  3 :  165( 

Satanist.  s.  One  who  acts,  or  aims,  at  Sa 
tanism. 

There  shall  be  fantastical  babblers,  and  deceitfu 
Satanists,  in  these  last  times,  whose  words  an< 
deeds  are  all  falsehood  and  lies.— Granger,  On  EC 
clesiastes,-p.34&:  1621. 

Satchel,  s.  [German,  secTiel ;  Lat.  saccuht, 
diminutive  of  saccus  =  sack.]  Little  ba| 
(commonly  used  by  schoolboys). 

The  whining  schoolboy  with  his  satchel, 
And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail 
Unwillingly  to  school. 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  ii.  • 
The  watchful  bailiffs  take  their  silent  stands, 
And  schoolboys  lag  with  satchels  in  their  hands. 
Swift,  A  Description  of  the  Mornint 

Sate.  v.  a.  [Lat.  satio.~]  Satiate :  glut 
pall ;  feed  beyond  natural  desires. 

Sated  at  length,  ere  long  I  might  perceive 
Strange  alteration  in  me. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  59i 
How  will  their  bodies  stript 
Enrich  the  victors,  while  the  vultures  sate 
Their  maws  with  full  repast  ?  A.  Philip' 

Thy  useless  strength,  mistaken  king,  employ, 
Sated  with  rage,  and  ignorant  of  joy. 

Prior,  Solomon,  ii.  25! 
Sateless,  adj.     Insatiable. 

His  sateless  thirst  of  pleasure,  gold,  and  fame, 
Declares  him  born  for  blessings  infinite. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  vi 

Satellite,  s.  [Lat.  satelles,  -itis  ;  pi.  satel 
lites ;  Fr.  satellite  =  attendant  on  guarc 
'This  word  is  commonly  pronounced  i 
prose  with  the  e  mute  in  the  plural,  as  i 
the  singular,  and  is  therefore  only  of  thre 
syllables  ;  but  Pope  has  in  the  plural  con 
tinued  the  Latin  form,  and  assigned  i 
four ;  I  think,  improperly.'  This  retnar 
is  Johnson's  ;  and  it  is  noted  by  the  pry 
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sent  editor  as  his,  in  order  to  show  that, 
with  all  his  prepossessions  in  favour  of 
whatever  bore  a  show  of  scholarship,  he 
either  doubted,  or  condemned,  the  pronun- 
ciation of  Pope.] 
1.  Small  planet  revolving  round  a  larger. 

Four  moons  move  about  Jupiter,  and  five  about 
Saturn,  called  their  satellites.—  Locke. 

The  smallest  planets  are  situated  nearest  the  sun 
and  each  other;  whereas  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  that 
are  vastly  greater,  and  have  many  satellites  about 
them,  are  wisely  removed  to  the  extreme  regions  of 
the  system.—  Be><  tley. 

Ask  of  yonder  argent  fields  above, 
Why  Jove's  satellites  we  less  than  Jove? 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  41  . 

Satellite,  in  astronomy,  [is]  the  name  given  to  the 
secondary  bodies  revolving  round  planets,  tho-igh 
to  speak  more  generally  the  planets  themselves  are 
satellites  of  the  sun  and  each  member  of  a  double  or 
multiple  star-system  comes  under  the  same  category. 
The  planets  which  are  accompanied  by  satellites  are 
the  Earth,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune. 
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Jupiter  has  four  ;  Saturn  eight  ;  Uranus  four  ;  and 
Neptune  probably  two  ----  The  satellites  first  dis- 
covered (leaving  the  Moon  out  of  the  question)  were 
those  of  Jupiter.—  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

2.  Humble  attendant. 

Chesterfield,  our  English  Rochefoucault,  we  are 
also  informed,  possessed  an  admirable  knowledge  of 
the  heart  of  man  ;  and  he  too  has  drawn  a  similar 
picture  of  human  nature  !  These  are  two  noble  au- 
thors whose  chief  studies  seem  to  have  been  made  In 
courts.  May  it  not  be  possible,  allowing  these  au- 
thors not  to  have  written  a  sentence  of  apocrypha, 
that  the  fault  lies  not  so  much  in  human  nature  as 
in  the  satellites  of  power  ?—  /.  Disraeli,  Curiosities 
of  Literature,  De  la  Rochefoucault. 
Satellitious.  adj.  Consisting,  having  the 
character,  of  satellites. 

Their  solidity  and  opacity,  and  their  satellitious 
attendance,  their  revolutions  about  the  sun,  and 
their  rotations  about  their  axis,  are  exactly  the 
same.—  Clieyne,  Philosophical  Principles. 

Satiable,  adj.     Capable  of  being  satiated. 

And  friends  to  friends,  brothers  to  brothers  stood 
Opposed  in  bloodiest  battle-field,  and  war, 
Scarce  satiable  by  fate's  last  death-draught  waged. 
Shelley,  Queen  Mab. 
Satiably.  adv.     So  as  to  be  satiated. 

The  daily  labouring  man  sells  both  his  strength, 
his  time,  and  his  ease,  for  that  alone  which  will  not 
satiably  content  his  craving  belly.—  Felltham,  He- 
solves,  21.  (Ord  MS.) 

Satiate,  v.  a.      [Lat.  satiatus,  pass.  part,  of 
satio.~\ 

1.  Satisfy;  fill. 

Those  smells  are  the  most  grateful  where  the 
degree  of  heat  is  small,  or  the  strength  of  the  smell 
allayed  ;  for  these  rather  woo  the  sense  than  satiate 
it.  —  Bacon. 

Buying  of  land  is  the  result  of  a  full  and  satiated 
gain  ;  and  men  in  trade  seldom  think  of  laying  out 
their  money  upon  land,  till  their  profit  has  brought 
them  in  more  than  their  trade  can  well  employ.— 
Locke. 

The  loosened  winds 

Infuriate,  molten  rocks  and  flaming  globes 
Hurl'd  highabovo  the  clouds;  till  all  their  force 
Consumed,   her   ravenous  jaws,  th'  earth  satiate 
closed.  «/.  Philips,  Cyder,  i.  231. 

2.  Glut  ;  pall  ;  fill  beyond  natural  desire. 

Whatever  novelty  presents,  children  are  presently 
eager  to  have  a  taste,  and  are  as  soon  satiated  with 
it.—  Locke. 

He  may  be  satiated,  but  not  satisfied.—  Norns. 

3.  Gratify  desire. 

I  may  yet  survive  the  malice  of  my  enemies, 
although  they  should  be  satiated  with  my  blood.— 
Hikon  liasdike. 

4.  Saturate;    impregnate  with  as  much  a 
can  be  obtained  or  imbibed. 

Why  does  not  salt  of  tartar  draw  more  water  out 
of  the  air,  than  in  a  certain  proportion  to  its  quan- 
tity, but  for  want  of  an  attractive  force  after  it  is 
satiated  with  water?—  (Sir  /.  Newton. 

Satiate,  uclj.     Glutted  ;  full  to  satiety. 
Our  generals  now.  retired  to  their  estates, 
Hang  their  old  trophies  o'er  the  garden  gates; 
In  lire's  rool  evening,  satiate  of  applause, 
Nor  fond  of  bleeding  ev'n  in  Brunswick's  cause. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  i.  ep.i 
Now  may'rs  and  shrieves  all  hush'd  and  satiate 

lay, 
Tet  eat,  in  dreams,  the  custard  of  the  day. 

Id.,  Dunciad,  i.  91 

Satiation,  s.     State  of  being  filled. 

This  term  Quantity  offereth  me  a  discourse  will 
I/'SMIIS,  which  wemeth  to  prefer  a  quantity  'ad  pon 
dus  '  of  diet,  as  most  conducing  to  the  prcservatioi 
of  health  and  extension  of  life,  us  if  satiation  wcr 
VOL.  II. 
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tho  usher  of  diseases  and  mortality,  as  a  corniptlve 
cause,  which  I  cannot  conceive  reasonable.—  Whtia- 
ker,  Mlood  of  the  Grape,  p.  7. 
Satiety,    s.       [Lat.   satietAt ;    Fr.    satiete..'] 
Fulness  beyond  desire  or  pleasure;  more 
than  enough ;    wearisomeiness  of   plenty ; 
state  of  being  palled  or  glutted. 

Ho  leaves  a  shallow  plash  to  plunge  him  in  the 

deep, 
And  with  satiety  Keeks  to  quench  his  thirst. 

Sliakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  1. 
Nothing  more  jealous  than  a  favourite,  especially 
towards  the  waning-time  and  suspect  of  satiety.— 
Sir  11.  Wotton. 

In  all  pleasures  there  \ssatiety ;  and  after  they  be 
used,  their  verdure  departeth.— Hakewill,  Apology. 

They  satiate  and  soon  fill, 

Though  pleasant;  but  thy  words,  with  grace  divine 
Imbued,  bring  to  their  sweetness  no  satiety. 

Milton,  Paratlise  Lost,  viii.  216. 
No  action,  the  usefulness  of  which  has  made  it  the 
matter  of  duty,  but  a  man  may  bear  the  continual 
pursuit  of,  without  loathing  or  satiety.— South,  Ser- 
mons. 

The  joy  unequalFd,  if  its  end  it  gam, 
And  if  it  lose,  attended  with  no  pain  ; 
Without  satiety,  though  e'er  so  blest, 
And  but  more  relish'das  the  more  distress'd. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  815. 

Satin,  s.  [Portuguese,  setim.]  Silken  fabric 
of  close  and  shining  tissue.  See  extract 
from  Ure. 

Upon  her  body  she  wore  a  doublet  of  sky-colour 
satin,  covered  w'ith  plates  of  gold,  and  as  it  were 
nailed  with  precious  stones,  that  in  it  she  might 
seem  armed.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

The  ladies  dress'd  in  rich  symars  were  seen, 
Of  Florence  satin,  flower'd  with  white  and  green, 
And  for  a  shade  betwixt  the  bloomy  gridelin. 

Dryden,  The  Flower  and  tlie  Leaf,  341. 
Her  petticoat,  transform'd  apace, 
Became  black  satin  flounced  with  lace. 

Suiift,  Lauds  and  Philemon. 
Lay  the  child  carefully  in  a  case,  covered  with  a 
mantle  of  blue  satin.— A rbuthnot  and  Pope. 

Satin  is  ...  woven  upon  a  loom  with  at  least  five- 
leaved  healds  or  heddles,  and  as  many  correspond- 
ing treddles.  These  are  so  mounted  as  to  rise  and 
fall  four  at  a  time,  raising  and  depressing  alternately 
four  yards  of  the  warp,  across  the  whole  of  which 
the  weft  is  thrown  by  the  shuttle,  so  as  to  produce 
a  uniform  smooth  texture,  instead  of  the  chequered 
work  resulting  from  intermediate  decussations,  as 
in  common  webs.  Satins  are  woven  with  the  glossy 
or  right  side  undermost.— Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Satin-wood,   s.       Smooth  and  fine-grained 
timber  so  called  of  the  genus  Chloroxylum 
(species  Swietenia). 
Satinet,  s.     Sort  of  slight  satin. 
Satire,  s.     [Lat.  satira.']     Poem  of  a  moral 
character  (as  such  opposed  to  lampoon), 
wherein  vice  or  folly  is  either  ridiculed,  or 
censured  with  irony. 

It  is  not  for  every  one  to  relish  a  true  and  natural 
satire,  being  of  itself,  besides  the  nature  and  inbred 
bitterness  and  tartness  of  particulars,  both  hard  ol 
conceit  and  harsh  of  style  ;  and  therefore  cannot  but 
be  un pleasing  both  to  the  unskilful  and  over-musical 
e&r.—Uishop  Hall,  Postscript  to  his  Satires. 

He  dares  to  sing  thy  praises  in  a  clime 
Where  vice  triumphs,  and  virtue  is  a  crime ; 
Where  ev'n  to  draw  the  picture  of  thy  mind 
Is  satyr  on  the  most  of  human  kind. 

Dryden,  Eleonora.  363. 

The  owls,  bats,  and  several  other. birds  of  night, 
were  one  day  got  together  in  a  thick  shade,  where 
they  abused  their  neighbours  in  a  very  sociable 
manner.  Their  satire  :-.t  last  fell  upon  the  sun 
whom  they  all  agreed  to  be  very  troublesome,  im- 
pertinent, and  inquisitive.— Tatler,  no.  229. 

My  verse  is  satire,  Dorset  lend  your  ear, 
And  patronise  a  muse  you  cannot  fear. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  i.  1. 

It  is  not  less  curious  to  be  informed,  as  Dr.  Hager 
tells  us  in  his  Elementary  Characters  of  the  Chinese, 
that '  Satires  are  olten  composed  in  Cliina,  which,  ii 
you  attend  to  the  characters,  their  import  is  pure 
and  sublime;  but  if  you  regard  the  tone  only,  they 
contain  a  meaning  ludicrous  or  obscene.'—/.  Dis- 
raeli, Curiosities  of  Literature,  Chinese  Language 

Satiric,  adj. 
I.  Belonging  to  satire;  employed  in  writing 
of  invective. 

You  must  not  think,  that  a  satyrick  style 
Allows  of  scandalous  and  brutish  words. 

Lord  Roseommon 

•2.  Censorious  ;  severe  in  language. 

On  me  when  dunces  are  satirick, 
1  take  it  for  a  panegyrick.  Swift 

Not  inferior  to  this  ingenious  trifler  is  Nicholas 
Franco,  w«Jl   known   in  Italian  literature,  who  em 
ployed  himself  in  writing  two  hundred  and  eighteeu 
•)  1 
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satiric sonnets,  chiefly  on  the  famous  Peter  Art-tin. 
This  lampooner  h.-id  the  honour  of  bj  ing  hanired  nt 
Rome  for  his  defamatory  publications. — /.  Disraeli, 
Curiosities  of  Literature,  Literary  Follies. 
Satirical,  adj.     Satiric. 

Slanders,  sir;  for  the  satirical  rogue  says  here, 
that  old  men  have  grey  beards;  that  their  faces  are 
wrinkled.— Shalcespear,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

He  that  hath  a  satirical  vein,  as  he  maketh  others 
afraid  of  his  wit.  so  he  had  need  be  afraid  of  others' 
memory. — Bacon. 

What  human  kind  desires,  and  what  they  shuii, 
Rage,  passions,  pleasures,  impotence  of  will, 
Shall  this  satirical  collection  fill. 

Dryden,  Translation  nf  Juvenal,  i.  130. 

A  satirical  tailor,  who  lived  at  Rome,  and  whose 
name  was  Pasquin,  amused  himself  with  severe 
raillery,  liberally  bestowed  on  those  who  passed  by 
his  shop :  which  in  time  became  the  lounge  of  the 
newsmongers.  The  tailor  had  precisely  the  talents 
to  head  a  regiment  of  satirical  wits,  and  had  he  had 
time  to  publish,  he  would  have  been  the  Peter  Pindar 
of  his  day;  but  his  genius  seems  to  have  been 
satisfied  to  rest  cross-legged  on  his  shopboard.— 
/.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of  Literature,  Pasquin  and 
Marforio. 

Satirically,  adv.  In  a  satirical  manner ; 
with  invective;  with  intention  to  censure 
or  vilify. 

He  applies  them  satirically  to  some  customs,  and 
kinds  of  philosophy,  which  he  arraigns.— Dryden. 
Satirist,  s.     One  who  writes  satires. 

1  first  adventure,  follow  me  who  list, 
And  be  the  second  English  satirist.       liislinp  Hall. 

Wycherly,  in  his  writings,  is  the  sharpest  satyrist 
of  his  time;  but,  in  his  nature,  he  has  all  the  soft- 
ness of  the  tenderest  dispositions :  in  his  writings  he 
is  severe,  bold,  undertaking;  in  his  nature  gentle, 
modest,  inoffensive. — GranviUe. 

All  vain  pretenders  have  been  constantly  the 
topicks  of  the  most  candid  satyrists,  from  the  Co- 
drus  of  Juvenal  to  the  Damon  of  Boileau.— Cteland. 

Yet  soft  his  nature,  though  severe  his  lay ; 
His  anger  moral,  and  his  wisdom  gay: 
Blest  satyrist!  who  touch'd  the  mean  so  true, 
As  show'd  vice  had  his  hate  and  pity  too. 

Pope,  Epitaph  on  the  Earl^  of  Dorset. 
Satirize,  v.  a.     Censure  as  in  a  satire. 

Covetousness  is  described  as  a  veil  cast  over  the 
true  meaning  of  the  poet,  which  was  to  satirize  his 
prodigality  and  voluptuousness.— Dryden. 

Should  a  writer  single  out  and  point  his  raillery 
at  particular  persons,  or  satirize  the  miserable,  he 
might  be  sure  of  pleasing  a  great  part  of  his  readers, 
but  must  be  a  very  ill  man  if  he  could  please  him- 
self.— Addixon. 

I  insist  that  my  lion's  mouth  be  not  defiled  with 
scandal ;  for  I  would  not  make  use  of  him  to  revile 
the  human  species,  and  satirize  his  betters.— Id. 
Spectator. 

I 1  is  as  hard  to  satirize  well  a  man  of  distinguished 
vices,  as  to  praise  well  a  man  of  distinguished  virtues, 
— Sivift. 

Such  is  the  infatuation  [of  certain  writers]  for 
their  productions,  that  they  prefer  giving  to  tho 
public  their  panegyrics  of  persons  whom  afterwards 
they  satirized,  rather  than  suppress  the  verses  which 
contain  those  panegyrics.—/.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  </ 
Literature,  Poets. 

Satisfaction,  s.  [Lat.  satisfactio,  -onis ; 
Fr.  satisfaction.'] 

1.  Act  of  pleasing  to  the  full,  or  state  of 
being  pleased. 

Run  over  the  circle  of  earthly  pleasures,  and  had 
not  God  secured  a  man  a  solid  pleasure  from  his 
own  actions,  he  would  be  forced  to  complain  that 
pleasure  was  not  satisfaction. — South,  Sermons. 

2.  Act  of  pleasing. 

The  mind,  having  a  power  to  suspend  the  execu- 
tion and  sati.tf action  of  any  of  its  desires,  is  at 
liberty  to  consider  the  objects  of  them.— Locke. 

3.  State  of  being  pleased. 

"i'is  a  wretched  satisfaction  a  revengeful  man 
takes,  even  in  losing  his  life,  provided  his  enemy  go 
for  company. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

There  are  very  few  discourses  so  short,  clear,  and 
consistent,  to  which  most  men  may  not,  with  satis- 
faction  enough  to  themselves,  raise  a  doubt.— Locke. 

4.  Release  from    suspense,   uncertainty,  or 
uneasiness ;  conviction. 

Wilt  thou  leave  me  t,o  unsatisfied? — 
What  satisfaction  can  you  have? 

Sltakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  2. 

5.  Gratification  ;  that  which  pleases. 

Of  every  nation  each  illustrious  name, 
Such  toys  as  these  have  cheated  into  fame; 
Exchanging  solid  quiet  to  obtain 
The  windy  satisfaction  of  the  brain. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  x.  'J16. 

6.  Amends  ;  atonement  for  a  crime ;  recom- 
pense for  an  injury. 

Die  he  or  justice  must ;  unless  for  him 
Some  other  able,  and  a.s  willing,  pav 
The  rigid  satinfaction,  dentil  for  death. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  in.  210. 
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EaUsfactive.  adj.     Giving  satisfaction. 

By  a  linal  and  satisfactive  discernment  of  faith, 
we  lay  the  last  effects  upon  the  first  cause  of  all 
things.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

Satisfactorily,  adv.     In  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner, so  as  to  content  or  satisfy. 

They  strain  their  memory  to  answer  him  satis- 
factorily unto  all  his  demands.— Sir  K.  Digby. 
Satisfactoriness.  s.    Attribute  suggested  by 
Satisfactory. 

The  incompleatness  of  the  seraphick  lover's  hap- 
piness in  his  fruitions,  proceeds  not  from  their  want 
of  Satisfactoriness,  but  his  want  of  an  entire  pos- 
session of  them. — Boyle. 
Satisfactory,  adj.  [Fr.  satisfactoire.'] 

1.  Giving  satisfaction  ;  giving  content. 

An  intelligent  American  would  scarce  take  it  for 
a  satisfactory  account,  if,  desiring  to  learn  our 
architecture,  he  should  be  told  that  a  pillar  was  a 
thing  supported  by  a  basis.— Locke. 

2.  Atoning  ;  making  amends. 

A  most  wise  and  sufficient  means  of  redemption  j 
and  salvation,  by  the  satisfactory  and  meritorious  j 
death  and  obedience  of  the  incarnate  Son  of  God, 
Jesus  Christ. — Bishop  Sanderson. 
Satisner.  s.     One  who  satisfies,  who  makes 
satisfaction. 

For  the  transgressions  of  man,  man  ought  to  make 
satisfaction  ;  but  he  could  not.  God  could ;  but  he 
ought  not.  And  therefore,  that  he  might  satisfy 
both  that  ought  and  could,  it  was  fit  that  the 
satisfier  should  be  God  and  man.— Sheridan,  Ser- 
mons, iii.  97. 
Satisfy,  v.  a. 

1.  Content;  please  to  such  a  degree  as  that 
nothing  more  is  desired. 

A  good  man  shall  be  satisfied  from  himself.— Pro- 
verbs, xiv.  14. 
I'm  satisfied ;  my  boy  has  done  his  duty. 

Addison,  Cato. 

2.  Feed  to  the  full. 

I  will  pursue  and  divide  the  spoil :  my  lust  shall 
be  satisfied  upon  them. — Exodus,  xv.  9. 

The  righteous  oateth  to  the  satisfying  of  his  soul. 
—Proverbs,  xiii.  25. 

Who  hath  . . .  caused  it  to  rain  on  the  earth, . . . 
to  satisfy  the  desolate  and  waste  ground,  and  to 
cause  the  bud  of  the  tender  tree  to  spring  forth  ?— 
Job,  xxxviii.  26. 

3.  Recompense  ;  pay  to  content. 

He  is  well  paid  that  is  well  satisfied ; 
And  I,  delivering  you,  am  satisfied, 
And  therein  do  account  myself  well  paid. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

4.  Appease  by  punishment. 

Will  he  draw  out, 
For  anger's  sake,  finite  to  infinite 
In  punish'd  man,  to  satisfy  his  rigour, 
Satisfied  never  ?    That  were  to  extend 
His  sentence  beyond  dust  and  nature's  law. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  802 . 

5.  Free  from  doubt,  perplexity,  or  suspense. 

Of  many  things  useful  and  curious  you  may  sa- 
tisfy yourselves  in  Leonardo  de  Vinci.— Dry  den. 

This  I  would  willingly  be  satisfied  in,  whether  the 
soul,  when  it  thinks  thus,  separate  from  the  body, 
acts  less  rationally  than  when  conjointly  with  it  ?— 
Locke. 

6.  Convince. 

He  declares  himself  satisfied  to  the  contrary,  in 
which  he  has  given  up  the  cause.— Dryden. 

When  come  to  the  utmost  extremity  of  body,  what 
can  there  put  a  stop  and  satisfy  the  mind  that  it  is 
at  the  end  of  space,  when  it  is  satisfied  that  body  it- 
self can  move  into  it  ? — Locke. 

The  standing  evidences  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel 
are  in  themselves  most  firm,  solid,  and  satisfying. — 
Bishop  Atterbury. 
Satisfy,  v.  n.    Give  content;  feed  to  the  full. 

Bv  the  quantity  of  silver  they  give  or  take,  they 
estimate  the  value  of  other  things,  and  satisfy  for 
them  :  thus  silver  becomes  the  measure  of  com- 
m  jrce. — Locke. 

Sative.  adj.     [Lat.  sativus.]     Sown  in  gar- 
dens. 

Preferring  the  domestick  or  sative  for  the  fuller 
growth.— Evelyn,  Sylva,  ii.  2,  §  4. 
Satrap,    s.      [Lat.    satrapa ;    Gr.   aarpdirric, 
from  the  Persian.]   Governor  of  a  district ; 
kind  of  viceroy ;  nobleman  in  power. 

His  majesty  took  the  petition  with  a  smile  of 
goodness,  and  delivered  it  to  one  of  his  satrapes 
that  he  might  make  his  report  on  it.— The  Student, 
vol.i.  p.  217:  1750. 

Obsequious  tribes 
Of  satraps,  princes.  Shenstone,  Ruined  A  bbey. 

Satrapy,  s.     Government  assigned  to  a  sa- 
irao 

Tb.3    a  igels  themselves  are  distinguished  and  qua- 
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ternipned  into  their  celestial  princedoms  and  sa- 
trapies.— Milton,  Reason  of  Church  Government, 
b.  i. 

The  temporal  government  was  likewise  divided 
into  satrapies  or  dukedoms,  which  contained  in 
them  diverse  counties.— (Sir  H.  Spelman,  Ancient 
Government  of  England. 

Saturable.  adj.  Impregnable  with  anything 
till  it  will  receive  no  more. 

Be  the  figures  of  the  salts  never  so  various,  yet  if 
the  atoms  of  water  were  fluid,  they  would  always  so 
conform  to  those  figures  as  to  fill  up  all  vacuities ; 
and  consequently  the  water  would  be  saturate 
with  the  same  quantity  of  any  salt,  which  it  is  not. 
— Grew,  Cosmologia  Sacra. 

Saturate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  suturatus,  pass.  part, 
of  saturo  ;  saturatio,  -on/*.]  Impregnate 
till  no  more  can  be  received  or  imbibed. 

Rain-water  is  plentifully  saturated  with  terres- 
trial matter,  and  more  or  less  stored  with  it.—  Wood- 
ward. 

His  body  has  been  fully  saturated  with  the  fluid 
of  light,  to  be  able  to  last  so  many  years  without  any 
sensible  diminution,  though  there  are  constant 
emanations  thereof.— Cheyne. 

Saturation.  *.  Filling  to  the  full,  to  satiety : 
(chiefly  used  in  Chemistry,  to  denote  the 
addition  of  one  substance  to  another,  until 
no  more  can  be  taken  up). 
Saturday,  s.  [A.S.  Saterdceg,  Sateresdceg  ; 
Sater,  as  a  deity,  being  considered  as  the 
equivalent  to  the  Latin  Saturnus.~\  Seventh 
or  last  day  of  the  week. 

This  matter  I  handled  fully  in  last  Saturday's 
Spectator.— Addison. 

Saturity.  s.   [N.Fr.  saturite.~]  Fulness ;  state 
of  being  saturated  ;  repletion.     Rare. 
He,  going  to  their  stately  place, 

Did  find  in  every  dish 
Fat  beef,  and  brewis,  and  great  store 

Of  dainty  fowl  and  fish ; 
Who  seeing  their  saturity, 

And  practising  to  win 
His  pupils  thence,  Excess,  he  said, 
Doth  work  access  to  sin. 

Warner,  A  Ibion's  England. 

In  all  things  for  man's  use  there  is  not  only  a 
mere  necessity  given  of  God,  but  also  a  satiety  per- 
mitted; not  saturity.— Granger,  On  Ecclesiastes, 
p.  233 :  1621. 

Saturn,  s.  [Saturnus  in  the  Latin  ;  Xporof 
=  Time,  in  the  Greek  mythology.  As  such, 
a  proper,  rather  than  a  common,  name.  It 
is  the  basis,  however,  of  several  deriva- 
tives, with  secondary  senses.]  Planet 
whose  orbit  lies  between  those  of  Jupiter 
and  Uranus. 

The  smallest  planets  are  placed  nearest  the  sun 
and  each  other ;  whereas  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  that 
are  vastly  greater,  are  wisely  removed  to  the  ex- 
treme regions.— Bentley. 

Saturnalia,  s.  Feast  of  Saturn  in  ancient 
Rome,  when  the  slaves,  who  for  the  time 
were  supposed  to  change  place  with  their 
masters,  created  a  week  of  misrule. 

A  people  denied  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  wri- 
ting, have  usually  left  some  memorials  of  their  feel- 
ings in  that  silent  language  which  addresses  itself 
to  the  eye. . . .  Did  we  possess  a  secret  history  of  the 
Saturnalia,  it  would  doubtless  have  afforded  some 
materials  for  the  present  article.  In  those  revels  of 
venerable  radicalism,  when  the  senate  was  closed, 
and  the  pileus,  or  cap  of  liberty,  was  triumphantly 
worn,  all  things  assumed  an  appearance  contrary  to 
what  they  were ;  and  human  nature,  as  well  as  hu- 
man laws,  might  be  said  to  have  been  parodied. . .  . 
A  period  so  glorious  for  exhibiting  the  suppressed 
sentiments  of  the  populace,  as  were  these  Saturnalia, 
had  been  nearly  lost  for  us,  had  not  some  notions 
been  preserved  by  Lucian ;  for  we  glean  but  spa- 
ringly from  the  solemn  pages  of  the  historian,  ex- 
cept in  the  remarkable  instance  which  Suetonius 
has  preserved  of  the  arch-mime  who  followed  the 
body  of  the  Ernperpr  Vespasian  at  his  funeral. — 
/.  IHsraeli,  Curiosities  of  Literature,  Expression  of 
Suppressed  Opinion. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  '  crisis '  was  taking  a  favour- 
able turn ;  and  after  various  '  strikes,' '  riots,' '  turns- 
out,'  and   other   phenomena  of  the  saturnalia  of 
labour,  things  were  settling  down  into  the  old  state, 
.  .  .  the  'difficulty'  called  'condition  of  England' 
was  about  to  be  postponed  for  another  period  of 
years.— Hannay,  Singleton  Fontenoy,  b.  i.  ch.  is. 
Saturnalian.  adj.     Having  the  character  of 
the  Saturnalia  ;  especially  in  respect  to  the 
freedom  of  speech. 

In  order  to  make  this  saturnalian  amusement 
general  in  the  family,  you  sent  it  down  stairs. — 
Burke,  Thoughts  on  a  Regicide  Peace. 
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Saturnian.  adj.  Happy ;  golden  :  (used  by 
poets  for  times  of  felicity,  such  as  are 
feigned  to  have  been  in  the  reign  of  Sa- 
turn). 

This,  this  he  foretold  by  ancient  rhymes ; 
Th'  Augustus,  born  to  bring  Saturnian  times. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iii.  319. 

Saturnine,  adj.  Not  light ;  not  volatile  ; 
gloomy  j  grave  ;  melancholy  ;  severe  of 
temper ;  supposed  to  be  born  under  the 
dominion  of  Saturn. 

My  conversation  is  slow  and  dull,  my  humour 
saturnine  and  reserved. — Dry  den  of  Ilimself. 

I  may  cast  my  readers  under  two  divisions,  the 
mercurial  and  saturnine :  the  first  are  the  gay  part, 
the  others  are  of  a  more  sober  and  solemn  turn.— 
Addison. 

He  was,  nevertheless,  almost  sorry  for  what  he 
had  done,  when  he  observed  that  his  removal  ap- 
peared to  give  some  pain  to  John  Christie,  and  a 
great  deal  to  his  cordial  and  officious  landlady.  The 
former,  who  was  grave  and  saturnine  in  everything 
he  did,  only  hoped  that  all  had  been  to  Lord  Glen- 
varloch's  mind,  and  that  he  had  not  left  them  on 
account  of  any  unbeseeming  negligence  on  their 
part. — Sir  W.  Scott,  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  ch.  xiii. 

Saturnist.  s.  One  of  a  gloomy  or  melan- 
choly disposition. 

Seating  himself  within  a  darksome  cave ; 
Such  places  heavy  saturnists  do  crave. 

W.  Browne,  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  i.  song  i. 

Satyr.  *.  [Lat.  satyrus.~]  Goat-footed 
wood-deity  of  the  classical  mythology. 

Satyrs,  as  Pliny  testifies,  were  found  in  times  past 
in  the  eastern  mountains  of  India. — Peacham,  On 
Draiving. 

The  classical  fiction  of  the  satyrs  . . .  was  revived 
among  tlie  northern  people,  and,  perhaps,  trans- 
ferred by  them  to  the  Celtic  tribes. . . .  The  Scottish 
Gael  have  an  idea  of  the  same  kind  respecting  a 
goblin  called  Ourisk,  whose  form  is  like  that  of  Pan 
and  his  attendants,  something  between  a  man  and  a 
goat,  the  nether  extremities  being  in  the  latter  form. 
A  species  of  cavern,  or  rather  hole,  in  the  rock,  af- 
fords to  the  wildest  retreat  in  the  romantic  neigh- 
bourhood of  Loch  Katrine,  a  name  taken  from 
classical  superstition.  It  is  not  the  least  curious 
circumstance,  that  from  this  sylvan  deity  the  mo- 
dern nations  of  Europe  have  borrowed  the  degrading 
and  unsuitable  emblems  of  the  goat's  visage  and 
form,  the  horns,  hoofs,  and  tail,  with  which  they 
have  depicted  the  author  of  evil,  when  it  pleasea 
him  to  shovy  himself  on  earth.  So  that  the  altera- 
tion of  a  single  word,  would  render  Pope'ii  well- 
known  line  more  truly  adapted  to  the  fact,  should 
we  venture  to  read, 

'  And  Pan  to  Satan  lends  his  heathen  horn.' 
We  cannot  attribute  the  transference  of  the  attri- 
butes of  the  northern  satyr,  or  Celtic  Ourisk,  to  the 
arch-fiend,  to  any  particular  resemblance  between 
the  character  of  these  deities  and  that  of  Satan.  On 
the  contrary,  the  Ourisk  of  the  Celts  was  a  creature 
by  no  means  peculiarly  malevolent  or  formidably 
powerful ;  but  rather  a  melancholy  spirit,  which 
dwelt  in  wildernesses  far  removed  from  men.— Sir 
W.  Scott,  Letters  on  Demonology  and  Witchcraft, 
vol.  i.  letter  iii. 

Satyriasis.  s.  [Lat.;  Gr.]  Satyr-like  lasci- 
viousness. 

If  the  chyle  be  very  plentiful,  it  breeds  a  saty- 
riasis,  or  an  abundance  of  seminal  lymphas. — Sir  J. 
Floyer,  Preternatural  State  of  the  Animal  Humours. 

Sauce,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  salsus,  from  sa.Ho 
=  season  with,  or  as  with,  salt,  i.  e.  sal.] 

1.  Something  eaten  with  food  to  improve  its 
taste. 

The  bitter  sauce  of  the  sport  was,  that  we  had  our 
honours  for  ever  lost,  partly  by  our  own  faults,  but 
principally  by  his  faulty  using  of  our  faults.— (Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

To  feed  were  best  at  home ; 
From  thence  the  sauce  to  meat  is  ceremony; 
Meeting  were  bare  without  it. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

Such  was  the  sauce  of  Moab's  noble  feast, 
Till  night  far  spent  invites  them  to  their  rest. 


He  that  spends  his  time  in  sports,  is  like  him 
whose  meat  is  nothing  but  sauces ;  they  are  health- 
less, chargeable,  and  useless. — Jeremy  Taylor, 

2.  Insolence  of  speech. 

Serve  one  with  the  same  sauce.      Retaliate 

one  injury  with  another. 
Sauce,  v.  a. 
1.  Accompany  meat  with  something  of  higher 

relish. 

He  cut  ouc  roots  ,n  characters, 
And  sauced  our  broths  as  Juno  had  boen  sick, 
And  he  her  dieter.         Shakespfar,  Cymbetine,  iv.  2. 
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•2.  Gratify  with  rich  tastes. 

Earth,  yield  me  roots ; 

Who  seeks  for  better  of  thee,  sauce  his  palate 
With  thy  most  operant  poison. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Atliens,  iv.  3. 

•1  Intermix  or  accompany  with  anything 
good,  or,  ironically,  with  anything  bad. 

Then  fell  she  to  sauce  her  desires  with  thrpaten- 
ings,  so  that  we  were  in  a  great  perplexity  restrained 
to  so  unworthy  a  bondage,  and  yet  restrained  by 
love,  which  I  cannot  tell  how,  in  noble  minds,  by  a 
certain  duty,  claims  an  answering.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

All  the  delights  of  love,  wherein  wanton  youth 
walloweth,  be  but  folly  mixed  with  bitterness,  and 
sorrow  sauced  with  repentance. — Spenser. 

Thou  say'st  his  meat  was  sauced  with  thy  up- 

braidings ; 
Unquiet  meals  make  ill  digestions. 

Shakespear,  Comedy  ofErrors,v.\. 

Those  that  honoured  him  avoyded  him ;  neither 
was  he  other  than  abhorred  of  those  that  flattered 
him ;  yea,  his  hand  could  not  move  to  his  mouth 
without  his  owne  detestation  -.  the  basest  slave  of 
Syria  would  not  chanire  skins  with  him. if  hee  might 
have  his  honour  to  book ;  thus  hath  the  wise  God 
thought  meet  to  sauce  the  valour,  dignitie,  renowne, 
victories  of  the  famous  generall  of  the  Syrians. — 
Bishop  Hall,  Elisha  with  Naaman.  (Ord  MS.) 

We  do  not  expect  to  make  Moselle  pass  for  Rhe- 
nish, by  dint  of  a  bow  and  a  grin,  nor  will  we  sauce 
your  mess  with  poison,  like  the  wily  Italian,  and 
call  you  all  the  time  Illustrissimo  and  Magniliuo.— 
Sir  W.  Scott,  Anne  of  Geierstein,  ch.  xix. 
4.  Treat  with  bitter  language. 

He's  fallen  in  love  with  her  foulness,  and  she'll 
fall  in  love  with  my  anger.  If  it  be  so,  as  fast  as  she 
answers  thee  with  frowning  looks,  I'll  sauce  her 
with  bitter  words.— Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  iii.  5. 
(Ord  MS.) 
Saucebox,  s.  Saucy  fellow. 

Saucebox,  go,  meddle  with  your  lady's  fan, 
And  prate  not  here !  Brewer,  Lingua :  1657. 

The  foolish  old  poet  says,  that  the  souls  of  some 
women  are  made  of  sea-water :  this  has  encouraged 
my  saucebox  to  be  witty  upon  me. — Addison,  Spec- 
tator. 

Saucepan,  s.  Small  skillet  with  a  long 
handle,  in  which  sauce  or  small  things  are 
boiled. 

Your  master  will  not  allow  you  a  silver  saucepan. 
—Swif(. 

Can  we  with  any  profit  hold  up  the  mirror  to  | 
Nature  in  this  wise?   When  our  mirror  is  no  mirror,  I 
but  only,  as  it  were,  a  nursery  saucepan,  and  that 
long  since  grown  rusty.— Carlyle.  Critical  and  Mis- 
cellaneous Essays,  German  Playwrights. 

Saucer,  s.     [Fr.  sauciere.'] 

1.  Small  pan  or  platter  in  which  sauce  is  set 
on  the  table. 

Infuse  a  pugil  of  new  violets  seven  times,  and  it 
shall  make  the  vinegar  so  fresh  of  the  flower,  as,  if 
brought  in  a  saucer,  you  shall  smell  it  before  it  come 
at  you. — Bacon. 

Used  adjectivally. 

Some  have  mistaken  blocks  and  posts 
For  spectres,  apparitions,  ghosts. 
With  saucer  eyes  and  horns.         Butler,  Hudibras. 

2.  Piece  or  platter  of  china,  into  which  a  tea- 
cup is  set. 

Saucily,  adv.     In  a  saucy  manner. 

Though  this  knave  came  somewhat  saucily  into 
the  world  before  he  was  sent  for,  yet  was  his  mother 
fair. — Sliakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  1. 

A  freed  servant,  who  had  much  power  with  Clau- 
dius, very  saucily  had  almost  all  the  words ;  and, 
amongst  other  things,  he  asked  in  scorn  one  of  the 
exiiiniiiates,  who  was  likewise  a  freed  servant  of 
Scribonianus,  I  pray,  sir,  if  Scribonianus  had  been 
••mperor,  what  would  you  have  done?  He  answered 
1  would  have  stood  behind  his  chair,  and  held  my 
peace. — Bacon. 

A  trumpet  behaved  himself  very  saucily. — Ad- 
dison. 

Sauciness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Saucy;  impudence;  petulance;  imperti- 
nence ;  contempt  of  superiours. 

With  how  sweet  saws  she  blamed  their  sauciness, 
To  feel  the  panting  heart,  which  throueh  her  side 
Did  beat  their  hands.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

By  his  authority  he  remains  here,  which  he  thinks 
is  a  patent  for  his  sauciness. — Sliakespear,  All's 
well  that  ends  well,  iv.  5. 

B'-ing  intercepted  in  your  sport. 
Great  reason  that  my  noble  lord  be  rated 
For  sauciness.  Id.,  Titus  Andronicus,  ii.  :>. 

Imputing  it  to  the  natural  sauciness  of  a  pedant, 
they  made  him  eat  his  words. — Sir  It.  L' Estrange. 

\ou  sauciness,  mind  your  pruning-knit'e.  or  I  may 
chance  to  use  it  for  you. — Dryden,  Don  Sebastian, 
ii.  2. 

This  might  make  all  other  servants  challenge  the 
same  liberty,  and  grow  port  upou  tlieir  masters ; 
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and  when  this  sauciness  became  universal,  what 
less  mischief  could  be  expected  than  an  old  Scythian 
rebellion  P— Collier,  Essays,  On  Pride, 

Saucisse.  s.  [Fr.]  In  Gunnery.  Train  of 
powder  sewed  up  in  a  roll  of  pitched  cloth, 
in  order  to  fire  a  bomb-chest. 
Saucisson.  s.  [Fr.]  In  Strategy.  Fag- 
gots or  fascines  made  of  large  boughs  of 
trees  bound  together.  They  are  commonly 
used  to  cover  men,  to  make  epaulments, 
traverses,  or  breastworks  in  ditches  full 
of  water,  to  render  the  way  firm  for  car- 
riages. 

Saucy,  adj.  Pert;  petulant;  contemptuous 
of  superiors  ;  insolent ;  impudent ;  imper- 
tinent. 

You  are  more  saucy  with  lords  than  the  heraldry 
of  your  birth  and  virtue  gives  you  com  mission. — 
Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  ii.  8. 
Study  is  like  the  heaven's  glorious  sun, 

That  will  not  be  deep  search'd  with  saucy  looks ; 
Small  have  continual  plodders  ever  won, 
Save  base  authority  from  others'  books. 

Id.,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  i.  1. 
And  if  thou  hast  the  mettle  of  a  king, 
Being  wrong'd  as  we  are  by  this  peevish  town, 
Turn  thou  the  mouth  of  thy  artillery, 
As  we  will  ours  against  these  saucy  walls. 

Id.,  King  John,  ii.  2. 

Power's  first  pedigree  from  force  derives, 
And  calls  to  mind  the  old  prerogatives 
Of  free-born  man  ;  and  with  a  saucy  eye 
Searches  the  heart  and  soul  of  majesty. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  The  Sophy,  iv.  1. 
I  lose  my  patience,  when  with  saucy  pride 
By  untuned  ears  I  hear  his  numbers  tried. 

Lord  Roscommon. 
No  saucy  citizen  shall  dare 
To  strike  a  soldier,  nor,  when  struck,  resent 
The  wrong,  for  fear  of  further  punishment. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xvi.ll. 

Homer,  to   express  a  man    both  timorous  and 

saucy,  makes  use  of  a  kind  of  point,  namely,  that 

he  had  the  eyes  of  a  dog,  but  the  heart  of  a  deer.— 

Addison,  Spectator. 

Saul.  s.  Indian  name  for  the  Shorea  bo- 
tanica,  a  valuable  timber  tree,  forming; 
large  forests  at  the  southern  foot  of  the 
eastern  range  of  the  Himalayas. 

Saunders-wood.  s.  Wood  of  the  Pterocar- 
pus  santalinus. 

(See  under  Sandal- wood.) 

Saunter,  v.  n,     [  P] 

1.  Wander  about  idly. 

The  cormorant  is  still  sauntering  by  the  sea-side, 
to  see  if  he  can  find  any  of  his  brass  cast  up.— Sir 
R.  L' Estrange. 

Tell  me,  why  saunt'ring  thus  from  place  to  place 
I  meet  thee,  Nsevolus,  with  clouded  face? 

Harvey,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  is..  1. 
So  the  young  'squire  when  first  he  comes 
From  country  school  to  Will's  or  Tom's  . .  . 
Without  one  notion  of  his  own, 
He  saunters  wildly  up  and  down. 

Prior,  The  CJiameleon. 

Led  by  my  hand,  he  saunter'd  Europe  round, 
And  gather'd  every  vice  in  every  ground. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  311. 

2.  Loiter  ;  linger  listlessly. 

The«glory  of  Bond  Street  is  no  more : . . .  the  an- 
cient habitues— the  Magni  Nominis  Umbrae— con- 
temporaries of  Brummell  in  his  zenith — boon  com- 
panions of  George  IV.  in  his  regency— still  haunted 
the  spot.  From  four  to  six  in  the  hot  month  of 
June,  they  sauntered  stately  to  and  fro,  looking 
somewhat  mournful  even  then — foreboding  the  ex- 
tinction of  their  race Men  who  make  money 

rarely  saunter ;  men  who  save  money  rarely  swag- 
ger. But  saunter  and  swagger  both  united  to  stamp 
'prodigal'  on  the  Bond  Street  lounger. — Lord  Lyt- 
ton.  My  Novel,  b.  xi.  ch.  ii. 

Saunter,  s.   Idle  occupation  ;  waste  of  time. 

The  tavern,  park,  assembly,  mask,  and  play ; 
Those  dear  destroyers  of  the  tedious  day  : 
That  wheel  of  fops ;  that  saunter  of  the  town. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  i.  230. 

Saunterer.  *.  One  who  saunters ;  idler  ; 
rambler ;  lounger. 

Quit  the  life  of  an  insignificant  saunterer  about 
town  for  that  of  an  useful  country  -gentleman. — 
JJ/x/iop  ISerkvley,  Querist,  §  413. 

A  line  lady  will  seem  to  have  more  charms  to  a 
man  of  study  or  business,  than  to  a  saunterer.— 
Lord  Chesterfield. 

Sauntering:,  adj.     Listlessly  loitering. 

If  men  were  weaned  from  their  sauntering  hu- 
mour, wherein  they  let  a  good  part  of  their  lives 
run  uselessly  away,  they  would  acquire  skill  in 
hundreds  of  things.— Locke. 
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Here  sauntering  'prentices  o'er  Otway  weep. 

Gay,  Trivia,  ii.  561. 
The  brainless  stripling 

Spells  uncouth  Latin,  and  pretends  to  Greek  ; 
A  sauntering  tribe !  such  born  to  wide  estates. 
With  yea  and  no  in  senates  hold  debates.      Tickell. 
Sauntering,    verbal  abs.     Act,   or  habit,  of 
one  who  saunters. 

Though  putting  the  mind  upon  an  unusual  stress 
that  may  discourage,  ought  to  be  avoided  ;  yet  this 
must  not  run  it  into  a  lazy  sauntering  about  ordi- 
nary things. — Locke. 

Saurian,  adj.  [Gr.  oavpa  =  lizard.]  Having 
the  character  of  a  lizard. 

(For  extract  see  next  entry.) 
Saurian.*. ?.     Animal  of  the  Saurian  order, 
i.e.  that  division  of  the  reptiles  represented 
by  the  lizards,  crocodiles,  monitors,  &c. 

The  mouth  of  the  saurians  is  always  armed  with 
teeth,  and  their  toes  are  generally  furnished  with 
claws ;  they  have  all  a  tail  more  or  less  long,  and 
generally  very  thick  at  the  base.  A  few  species,  ex- 
ceptions to  the  general  character,  have  only  two 
legs.  The  most  gigantic  and  singular  species  of  the 
saurian  order  are  now  extinct.— Owen,  in  Brande 
and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and 
Art. 

Sausage,  s.  [Fr.  saucisse ;  Lat.  salsum.~\ 
Roll  or  ball  made  commonly  of  pork  or 
veal,  and  sometimes  of  beef,  minced  very 
small,  with  salt  and  spice ;  sometimes  it  is 
stuffed  into  skins,  4ind  sometimes  only 
rolled  in  flour. 

A  pudding  is  called  a  sawsege. — Barret,  Alvearie : 
1580. 

The  fruit  is  not  unlike  a  sossage  for  shape. — Sir 
T.  Herbert,  Relation  of  some  Tears'  Travel  into 
Africa  and  the  Great  Asia,  p..1'.;;:;. 

Thus  they,  chewing  tough  sausages,  discussing  the 
penal  code,  make  night  hideous.—  Carlyle,  History 
of  (lie  French  Revolution,  pt.  i.  b.  vii.  ch.  viii. 

Savable.  adj.  Capable  of  being  saved.  Rare. 
That  those  who  do  subscribe  them  are  in  a  savable 
condition. — CJiillingworth. 

Savableness.  s.     Capability  of  being  saved. 

So  much  as  concems  the  main  question,  now  in 

agitation  about  the  savableness  of  protestants. — 

Chillingworth,  Religion  of  Protestants,  conclusion. 

Savage,  adj.     [Fr.  sauvage.~\ 

1.  Wild;  uncultivated. 

These  godlike  virtues  wherefore  dost  thou  hide, 
Affecting  private  life,  or  more  obscure 
In  savage  wilderness  ? 

Hilton,  Paradise  Regained,  iii.  21. 
Cornels,  and  savage  berries  of  the  wood, 
And  roots  and  herbs  have  been  my  meagre  food. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  iii.  855. 

2.  Untamed ;  cruel. 

[He]  like  a  boar  too  savage  doth  root  up 
His  country's  peace. 

Slialtespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  v.  2. 
Hence  with  your  little  ones  : 
To  fright  you  thus,  niethinks,  I  am  too  savage; 
To  do  worse  to  you  were  fell  cruelty. 

Id.,  Macbeth,  iv.  2. 
A  dreary  desert  and  a  gloomy  waste, 
To  savage  beasts  and  savage  laws  a  prey. 

Pope,  Windsor  Forest. 

3.  Uncivilized ;  barbarous ;  untaught ;  wild ; 
brutal. 

Thus  people  lived  altogether  a  savage  life,  till 
Saturn  arriving  on  those  coasts,  devised  laws  to 
govern  them  by. — Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

The  savage  clamour  drown'd 
Both  harp  anil  voice.  Hilton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  3<!. 

A  herd  of  wild  beasts  on  the  mountains,  or  a  savaije 
drove  of  men  in  caves,  might  be  so  disordered;  but 
never  a  peculiar  people.— Bisluip  Sprat,  Sermons. 

Savage,  s.     Savage  person. 

Long  after  these  times  were  they  but  savages.— 
Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

The  seditious  lived  by  rapine  and  ruin  of  all  the 
country,  omitting  nothing  of  that  which  savages, 
enraged  in  the  height  of  their  unruly  behaviour,  do 
commit.— Sir  J.  Hayward. 

To  deprive  us  of  uietals  is  to  make  us  mere  savages ; 
to  change  our  corn  for  ttie  old  Arcadian  diet,  our 
houses  and  cities  for  dens  and  caves,  and  our  cloth- 
ing for  skins  of  beasts :  'tis  to  bereave  us  of  all  arts 
and  sciences,  nay,  of  revealed  religion. — Bentley. 

The  Maldivian  islanders  eat  alone.  They  retire 
into  the  most  hidden  parts  of  their  houses;  and 
they  draw  down  the  cloths  that  serve  as  blinds  to 
tlie'ir  windows, that  they  may  eat  unobserved.  This 
custom  probably  arises  from  the  savage,  in  ea-  ly 
periods  of  society,  concealing  himself  to  eat :  he  fears 
that  another  with  as  sharp  an  appetite,  but  more 
strong  than  himself,  should  come  and  ravish  his 
meal  from  him. — /.  Disraeli,  Cariosities  of  Litera- 
ture, Singtilarities  observed  by  variuu»  Rations  in 
tltcir  Repasts. 
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Savage,  v.  a.     Render  savage.     Rare. 

Whose  bloodie  breast  so  savaged  out  of  kind, 
That  Phalaris  had  ne'er  so  foul  a  mind. 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  442. 

Savaged,  part.  adj.  Rendered  savage,  li are. 

If  this  sort  once  possess  the  arteries 
Of  forlorn  man,  madness  and  stupor  seize 
His  savaged  heart,  and  death  dwells  in  his  eyes. 
Dr.  H.  More,  Pre-existence  of  the  Soul,  xxxviii. 

Savagely,  adv.  In  a  savage  manner ;  bar- 
barously ;  cruelly. 

Your  castle  is  surprised,  your  wife  and  babes 
Savagely  slaughter'd.       Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

Savageness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Savage;  barbarousness ;  cruelty  ;  wild- 
ness. 

A  savageness  in  unreclaimed  blood 
Of  general  assamlt.  Shakespear,  Hamlet,  ii.  1. 

Savagery,  s. 
1 .  Cruelty  ;  barbarity. 

This  is  the  bloodiest  shame, 
The  wildest  savagery,  the  vilest  stroke, 
That  ever  wall-eyed  Wrath,  or  staring  Rage, 
Presented  to  the  tears  of  soft  Remorse. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  IT.  3. 
'2.  Wild  growth. 

Her  fallow  lees 

The  darnel,  hemlock,  and  rank  fumitory, 
Doth  root  upon ;  while  that  the  culter  rusts, 
That  should  deracinate  such  savagery. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  v.  2. 

Savannah.  s.  [Spanish,  sabana.~]  Tract  of 
land  covered  with  natural  vegetation,  in 
those  parts  of  America  which  are  or  have 
been  Spanish ;  the  term  elsewhere  being 
Prairie. 

He  that  rides  post  through  a  country  may  tell 
how,  in  general,  the  parts  lie:  here  a  morass,  and 
there  a  river ;  woodland  in  one  part,  and  savannas 
in  another.— Locke. 

The  interior  of  Africa  contains  very  extensive 
tracts  of  low  plain  covered  with  much  vegetation, 
and  the  resort  of  large  wild  animals  in  enormous 
herds.  There  also  are  savannahs.  —  Ansted,  in 
Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art. 

Save.  v.  a.     [Fr.  sauver ;  Lat.  salvo."] 

1.  Preserve  from  danger  or  destruction. 

One  shall  cry  unto  him,  yet  cannot  he  answer, 
nor  save  him  out  of  his  trouble. — Isaiah,  xlvi.7. 

Anointed  let  me  be  with  deadly  venoin, 
And  die  ere  men  can  say  God  save  the  queen. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iv.  1. 
The  circling  streams,  once  thought  but  pools  of 

blood, 

Whether  life's  fuel,  or  the  body's  food, 
From  dark  oblivion  Harvey's  name  shall  save. 

Dryden,  Epistles,  To  Dr.  Char  I  tun,  29. 
Will  no  superiour  genius  snatch  the  quill, 
And  save  me  on  the  brink  of  writing  ill  f 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  i.  47. 

2.  Preserve  finally  from  eternal  death. 

There  be  souls  that  must  be  saved,  and  there  be 
souls  must  not  be  saved. — Shakespear,  Othello,  iii.  3. 

Proclaiming  life  to  all  who  shall  believe 
In  his  redemption,  and  that  his  obedience 
Imputed  becomes  theirs  by  faith,  his  merits 
To  save  them,  not  their  own. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  407. 

He  who  feareth  God,  and  worketh  righteousness, 
and  perseveres  in  the  faith  and  duties  of  our  reli- 
gion, shall  certainly  be  saved.— Rogers. 

3.  Not   spend   or  lose;    hinder  from  being 
spent  or  lost. 

We  may  be  confident  whatever  God  does  is  in- 
tended for  our  good,  and  whatever  we  interpret 
otherwise  we  can  get  nothing  by  repining,  nor  save 
anything  by  resisting.— Sir  W.  Temple. 

Without  their  cost  you  terminate  the  cause, 
And  save  th'  expence  of  long  litigious  laws, 
Where  suits  are  traversed,  and  so  little  won, 
That  he  who  conquers  is  but  last  undone. 

Dryden,  Epistles,  To  his,  kinsman, 
John  Dryden,  10. 

4.  Reserve  or  lay  by. 

He  shall  not  feel  quietness, ...  he  shall  not  save  of 
that  which  he  desired. — Job,  xx.  20. 

They  meanly  pilfer,  as  they  bravely  fought, 
Is'ow  save  a  nation,  and  now  save  a  groat.         Pope. 

When  Hopkins  dies,  a  thousand  lights  attend 
The  wretch,  who  living  saved  a  candle's  end. 

Id.,  Moral  Essays,  291. 

5.  Spare ;  excuse. 

Our  author  saves  me  the  comparison.— Dryden. 
Will  you  not  speak  to  save  a  lady's  blush  ? 

Id.,  Spanish  Friar,  iv.  2. 
These  sinews  are  not  yet  so  much  unstrung, 
To  fail  me  when  my  master  should  he  served ; 
And  when  they  are,  then  will  I  steal  to  death, 
JS'lent  and  unobserved,  to  save  his  tears. 

Id.,  Don  Sebastian,  v.  1. 
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6.  Reconcile. 

How  build,  unbuild,  contrive 
To  save  appearances ;  how  gird  the  sphere 
"With  centrick  audeccentriek. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  81. 

7.  Take  or  embrace  opportunely,  so  as  not  to 
lose. 

The  same  persons,  who  were  chief  confidents  to 
Cromwell's  foreseeing  a  restoration,  seized  the  castles 
in  Ireland,  just  saving  the  tide,  and  putting  in  a 
stock  of  merit  sufficient.— Swift. 
Save.  v.  n.     Be  cheap. 

Brass  ordnance  saveth  in  the  quantity  of  the  mate- 
rial, and  in  the  charge  of  mounting  and  carriage.— 
Bacon. 
Save.  prep.     Except ;  not  including.    Hare. 

But  being  all  defeated,  save  a  few, 
Rather  than  fly,  or  be  captived,  herself  she  slew. 

Spenser. 

All  the  conspirators,  save  only  he, 
Did  that  they  did  in  envy  of  great  Caesar. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Ctesar,  v.  5. 
He  never  put  down  a  near  servant,  save  only 
Stanley,  the  lord  chamberlain. — Bacon,  History  of 
the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

How  have  I  then  with  whom  to  hold  converse, 
Save  with  the  creatures  which  I  made  ? 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  408. 
Constant  at  church  and  change,  his  gains  were 

sure; 
His  givings  rare,  save  farthings  to  the  poor. 

P&pe,  Moral  Essays,  iii.  347. 

Saveall.  s.    Small  pan  inserted  into  a  candle- 
stick to  save  the  ends  of  candles. 

In  some  this  light  goes  out  with  an  ill-savoured 
stench ;  but  others  have  a  save-all  to  preserve  it 
from  making  any  snuff  at  all.  —  Howell,  Letters, 
iv.  21. 

Saveloy,  s.  [Fr.  cervelas.~]  Kind  of  sausage. 

Saveloy  . . .  doubtless  from  being  made  (Fr.  cer- 

veille)  of  brains. —  Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  English 

Etymology. 

Saver.  s.     One  who,  that  which,  saves. 

1.  Preserver;  rescuer. 

They  were  manifoldly  acknowledged  the  savers  of 
that  country. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

One  man,  choosing  a  proper  juncture,  leaps  into  a 
gulf,  thence  proceeds  a  hero,  and  is  called  the  saver 
of  his  country.— Swift,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  sect.  ix.  (Ord 
MS.) 

•2.  One    who  escapes  loss,   though  without 
gain. 

Laws  of  arms  permit  each  injured  man 
To  make  himself  a  saver  where  he  can.        Dryden. 

Who  dares  affirm  this  is  no  pious  age, 
When  charity  begins  to  tread  the  stage  ? 
When  actors,  who  at  best  are  hardly  savers, 
Will  give  a  night  of  benefit  to  weavers?  Swift. 

2.  One  who  lays  up  and  grows  rich. 

By  nature  far  from  profusion,  and  yet  a  greater 
sparer  than  a  saver ;  for  though  he  had  such  means 
to  accumulate,  yet  his  garrisons  and  his  feastings 
soaked  his  exchequer. — Sir  H.  Wotton. 
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considerable  saving  to  the  nation ;  but  this  year 

they  give  sir. — Addison. 

2.  Exception  in  favour. 

Contend  no^:  with  those  that  are  too  strong  for  us, 
but  still  with  a  saving  to  honesty.;  for  integrity 
must  be  supptvted  against  all  violence.  —  Sir  J2. 
L' Estrange. 

3.  In  the  plural.     Money  laid  by. 

He  had  been  but  a  short  time  in  great  practice 
His  savings  were  small.  —  Macaulay,  History  of 
England,  ch.  xix. 

As  the  first  element  in  a  compound  :  (as,  in 
Savings' -bank). 

4.  Salvation. 

We  are  not  of  thorn  who  draw  back  unto  perdi- 
tion ;  but  of  them  that  believe,  to  the  saving  of  the 
soul. — Hebrews,  x.  39. 

Savingly,  adv.     In  a  saving  manner. 
1.  So  as  to  be  saved. 

[  He]  may  yet,  by  the  grace  of  God,  repent  savingly 
'and  effectually.— South,  Sermons,  vii.  123. 

•2.  With  parsimony. 

Savingness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Saving. 

The  safety  and  savingness  which  it  promiseth.— 
Brevint,  Saul  and  Samuel  at  Endor,  preface :  1617. 

Saviour,  s.  One  who  saves.  In  Christian 
Theology,  the  Redeemer. 

Unto  you  is  born  this  day  in  the  city  of  David,  a 
Saviour,  which  is  Christ  the  Lord. — Luke,  ii.  11. 

However  consonant  to  reason  his  precepts  ap- 
peared, nothing  could  have  tempted  men  toackuow- 
Iedgi3  him  as  their  God  and  Saviour,  but  their  being 
firmly  persuaded  of  the  miracles  he  wrought.— Ad- 
dison. 
Saviouress.  s.  Female  saviour.  Rare. 

One  sayes  to  the  blessed  Virgin,  O  Saviouresse,  save 
me  \-Bislwp  Hall,  No  Peace  with  Rome.  (Ord  MS.) 

The  common  people,  whose  devotion  enriches 
those  shrines,  climbe  the  hill  of  Trieheii  with  this 
conceit,  that  Mary  is  their  savioresse. — Id.,  To  Kir 
D.  Murray.  (Ord  MS.) 

Savorous.    adj.     [Fr.  savoureuxj]      Sweet ; 
pleasant:  (Savory  the  commoner  word). 
Savory,    s.      [Fr.   savoree ;    Lat.   satureia.~\ 
Potherb  of  the  genus  Satureia. 

There  are  two  sor.ts  ...  of  savory,  the  stammer  and 
the  winter, .  . .  both,  highly  esteemed  in  cookery  fur 
their  powerful  aromatic  flavour.  Both  speries  were 
noticed  by  Virgil  as  being  among  the  most  fragrant 
herbs,  and  on  this  account  were  recommended  to  be 
grown  near  beehives.  Vinegar  flavoured  with  sa- 
vory and  other  aromatic  herbs  was  as  much  used  by 
the  ancient  Romans  as  mint-sauce  is  at  the  present 
day  with  us.  To  preserve  a  supply,  it  should  be  cut 
just  before  the  flowers  expand,  and  dried  by  expo- 
sure to  air. — Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 
Savour,  s.  [Fr.  saveur."] 
1.  Scent;  odour. 

What  savour  is  better,  if  physick  be  true, 
For  places  infected,  than  wormwood  and  rue  P 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good 
Husbandry. 


The  savour  of  death  from  all  things. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  269. 
A  director  influence  from  the  sun  gives  fruit  a 
better  savour  and  a  greater  worth.— South,  Ser- 
mons. 

Truffles,  which  have  an  excellent  oil,  and  a  volatile 
salt  of  a  grateful  savour,  are  heating. — Arbuthnot, 
On  tlw  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 
Savour.  /•.  //. 


Savin,    s.     Coniferous   shrub  of  the  genus 
Juniperus  (sabina). 

Savin  acts  on  animals  as  an  acrid  poison. . .  .Oil  j  2.   Taste  :  power  of  affecfinTthepalate. 
of  savin  ...  is  a  powerful  local  irritant. — Pereira,  T  t   ,t° 

Elements  of  Materia  Medico,  and  Therapeutics. 
Saving:,  adj. 

1.  Frugal ;  parsimonious  ;  not  lavish. 

She  loved  money ;  for  she  was  saving,  and  applied 
her  fortune  to  pay  John's  clamorous  debts.— Ar- 
buthnot, History  of  John  Bull. 

Be  saving  of  your  candle. — Swift. 

2.  Not  turning  to  loss,  though  not  gainful. 

Silvio,  finding  his  application  unsuccessful,  was  ,  ,      rj  particular  smell  or 

resolved  to  make  a  saving  bargain;  and  since  he  |  J  "  u  UI 

could  not  get  the  widow's  estate,  to  recover  what  he  2.  Betoken;  have  an  appearance  or  intellec- 
tual taste  of  something. 

This  ripping  of  ancestors  is  very  pleasing,  and  sa- 
voureth  of  good  conceit  and  some  reading. — Spenser, 
View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

If  'twere  a  secret  that  concern'd  my  life, 
This  boldness  might  become  thee: 
But  such  uniiecessary  rudeness  savours 
Of  some  design.  Sir  J.  Denhum,  The  Sophy. 

I  have  rejected  every  thing  that  savours  of  party. 
— Addison. 
Savour,  v.  a. 

1.  Like  ;  taste  or  smell  with  delight. 

Wisdom  and  goodness  to  the  vile  seem  vile ; 
Filths  savour  but  themselves. 

Shake-spear,  King  Lear,  iv.  2. 

2.  Perceive  ;  consider ;  taste  intellectually. 

Thou  savoitrest  not  the  tilings  that  be  of  God.— 
Mattheiv,  xvi.  23. 
Savourily.  adu.     In  a  savoury  manner. 


had  laid  out  of  his  own. — Addison. 
3.  Redemptory. 

Whatsoever  we  read  in  Scripture  concerning  the 
endless  love  and  saving  mercy  which  God  sheweth 
towards  his  church,  the  only  proper  subject  thereof 
is  this  church.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Saving:,  prep.     Except. 

All  this  world's  glory  sesmeth  vain, 
And  all  their  shows  but  shadows,  saving  she. 

Spenser. 

Such  laws  cannot  be  abrogated,  saving  only  by 
whom  they  were  made ;  because  the  intent  of  them 
being  known  unto  none  but  the  author,  he  alone  can 
judge  how  long  it  is  requisite  they  should  endure. — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Saving;,  verbal  abs. 

1.  Escape  of  expense;   somewhat  preserved 
from  being  spent. 

It  is  a  great  saving  in  all  such  lights,  if  they  can 


be  made  as  fair  and  right  as  others,  and  yet  last 
longer.—  Bacon. 
By  reducing  interest  to  four  per  cent,  there  was  a 


1.  With  gust;  with  appetite. 

The  collatioa  he  fell  to,  very  savourily.—Sir 
L 'Estrange. 
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This  mufti  is  some  English  renegado,  lie  talks  so 
tavourily  of  toping.— Dryden,  Don  Sebastian,  i.  1. 

.  With  a  pleasing  relish. 

There's  a  dearth  of  wit  in  this  dull  town, 
When  silly  plays  so  savourily  go  down. 

Dryden,  Prologue  to  King  Arthur. 

Avouriness.  *.    Attribute  suggested  by  Sa- 
voury;  pleasing  taste  or  smell. 

All  the  relishes  of  wine,  and  the  savouriness  of 
meat,  are  not  owing  to  the  blood  of  the  grape,  or  the 
strength  of  the  corn,  but  to  the  appetite  or  the  ne- 
,.,,s<ity  —Jeremy  Taylor,  Miracles  of  Divine  Mercy. 
(Ord  MS.) 
Savourless,  adj.  Wanting  savour. 

One  thinks  it  misbeseeming  the  author,  because  a 
poem;  .  .  .  the  learned,  too  perspicuous;  the  un- 
learned, savourless,  because  too  obscure. — Bishop 
Hall,  Postscript  to  his  Satires. 
,  iavourly.  adv.     With  savour. 

As  no  man  can  well  enjoy  himself,  or  find  sound 
content  in  any  thing,  while  business  or  duty  lie  un- 
finished on  his  hands,  so  when  he  has  done  his  best 
toward  the  dispatch  of  his  work,  he  will  then  com- 
fortably take  his  ease  and  enjoy  his  pleasure;  then 
his  food  cloth  taste  savourly,  then  his  divertise- 
ments  and  recreations  have  a  lively  gustfulness ;  then 
his  sleep  is  very  sound  and  pleasant.— Harrow,  Ser- 
mons, vol.  iii.  serm.  xix. 
Savoury,  adj.  [Fr.  savoureux.~\ 

1.  Pleasing  to  the  smell. 

The  pleasant  savoury  smell 
So  quicken'd  appetite,  that  I 
Could  not  but  taste.      Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  84. 

2.  Piquant  to  the  taste. 

Make  me  savoury  meat,  such  as  I  love,  and  bring 
;t  to  me.— Genesis,  xxvii.  4. 
The  savoury  pulp  they  chew. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  335. 

Savoy,  s.    Variety  of  cabbage  from  Savoy. 

Savoys  should  be  thrown  into  salt  and  water  for 
hall'  an  hour  or  more  before  they  are  dressed.— i,'. 
Acton,  Modern  Cookery. 

Saw.  s.     [see  Sake.] 

1.  Saying;  maxim;  sentence;   axiom;  pro- 
verb. 

Good  king,  that  must  approve  the  common  saw  : 
Thou  out  of  Heaven's  benediction  com'st 
To  the  warm  sun !         Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  2. 

From  the  table  of  my  memory 
I'll  wipe  away  all  saws  of  books.       Id.,  Hamlet,  i.  5. 

His  weapons,  holy  saws  of  sacred  writ. 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  i.  S. 

Strict  age  and  sour  severity, 
With  their  grave  saws  in  slumber  lie. 

Milton,  Comus,  109. 

'  Saint  John,  or  Saint  James  either,  may  be  mis- 
taken in  the  matter,'  said  Eric  ;  '  for  1  think  neither 
of  them  lived  in  Zetland.  I  only  say,  that  if  there  is 
faith  in  old  saws,  these  two  lads  will  do  each  other 
a  mischief ;  and  if  they  do,  I  trust  it  will  light  on 
Mordaunt  Mertoun.'— Sir  W.  Scott,  The  Pirate, 
ch.  xvii. 

2.  Decree.     Obsolete. 

Love  is  lord  of  all  the  world  by  right, 
And  rules  their  creatures  by  his  powerful  saw. 

Spenser,  Colin  Clout's  come  Home  again. 

Saw.  s.  [A.S.  saga,  sige  ;  Fr.  scie.~\  Den- 
tated  instrument,  by  the  attrition  of  which 
wood  or  metal  is  cut. 

Then  saws  were  tooth'd,  and  sounding  axes  made. 
Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  i.  215. 
If  they  cannot  cut,  it  may  be  said, 
His  saws  were  toothless,  and  his  hatchets  lead. 

Pope,  Epilogue  to  the  Satires,  dial.  ii. 
The  teeth  are  filed  to  an  angle,  pointing  towards 
the  end  of  the  saw,  and  not  towards  the  handle  of 
the  saw,  or  straight  between  the  handle  and  end; 
because  the  saw  is  designed  to  act  only  in  its  pro- 
cress  forwards,  a  man  having  in  that  more  strength 
fiian  he  can  have  in  drawing  back  his  saw,  and 
therefore  when  he  draws  it  back,  he  bears  it  lightly 
off  the  unsawn  stuff,  which  enables  him  the  longer 
to  continue  his  several  progressions  of  the  saw. — 
Moxon,  Mechanical  Exercises. 
As  the  first  element  in  a  compound. 

The  roach  is  a  leather-mouthed  fish,  and  has  saw- 
like  teeth  in  his  throat. — I.  Walton,  Complete 
Angler, 

Saw.  v.  a.  [Fr.  scier.~\  Cut  timber  or  other 
matter  with  a  saw. 

They  were  stoned,  they  were  sawn  asunder.— 
Hebrews,  xi.  37. 

A  carpenter,  after  he  hath  sawn  down  a  tree,  and 
wrought  it  handsomely,  sets  it  in  a  wall. —  Wisdom 
of  Solomon,  xiii.  11. 

Master-workmen,  when  they  direct  any  of  their 
underlings  to  saw  a  piece  of  stuff,  have  several 
phrases  for  the  sawing  of  it :  they  seldom  say,  saw 
the  piece  of  stuff ;  but,  draw  the  saw  through  it ; 
(rive  the  piece  of  stuff  a  kerf. — Moxon,  Mechanical 
Exercises. 
If  cut  my  finger,  I  shall  as  certainly  feel  pain  as 
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if  my  soul  was  co-extended  with  the  limb,  and  had 
a  piece  of  it  sawn  through.— Collier. 
Saw-wort,    s.      In  Botany.      Plant   of  the 
genus  Serratula  ;  the  two  names  being:  ap- 
proximate   translations   of     one   another 
(Lat.  serra  =  snvr). 

Saw-wort  [is]  a  plant  like  the  greater  centnury, 
from  which  this  differs  in  having  smaller  heads,  and 
from  the  knapweed  in  having  the  borders  of  the 
leaves  cut  into  small  sharp  segments,  resembling 
the  teeth  of  a  saw. — Miller,  Gardener's  Dictionary. 

Saw-wrest,  s.     Sort  of  tool. 

With  the  saw-wrest  they  set  the  teeth  of  the  saw  ; 
that  is,  they  put  one  of  the  notches  of  the  wrest 
between  the  first  two  teeth  on  the  blade  of  the  saw, 
and  then  turn  the  handle  horizontally  a  little  about 
upon  the  notch  towards  the  end  of  the  saw ;  and 
that  at  once  turns  the  first  tooth  somewhat  towards 
you,  ;ind  the  second  tooth  from  you.— Moxon,  Me- 
chanical Exercises. 

Sawdust,  s.    Dust  made  by  the  attrition  of 
the  saw. 

If  the  membrane  be  fouled  by  the  sawdust  of  the 
bone,  wipe  it  off  with  a  sponge. —  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Sawfish.  s.      In  Icthyology.      Shark  of  the 
genus  Pristis. 

The  common  saw-fish   has   its  elongated   beak, 
armed  like  a  rake,  with  eighteen  or  nineteen  spines 
on  each  side,  covered  with  a  sort  of  coriuui. — trans- 
lation of  Cuvier's  Regne  Animal. 
Sawfiy.    *.      Hymenopterous  insect  of  the 
genus  Tenthredo. 

The  larvse  of  the  saw-flies  have  only  two  eyes. — 
Translation  of  Cuvier's  Regne  Animal. 
Sawing:,  verbal  abx.     Act  of  one  who  saws. 

It  is  an  incaleseeney,  from  a  swift  motion,  such  as 
that  of  running,  threshing,  or  sawing. — Ray,  Wis- 
dom of  God  manifested  in  the  Works  of  the  Creation. 

Sawpit.  s.     Pit  over  which  timber  is  laid  to 
be  sawn  by  two  men. 

Let  them  from  forth  a  sawpit  rush  at  once 
With  some  diffused  song. 

Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  4. 

I  was  full  two-and  forty  days  making  me  a  board 
for  a  long  shelf,  which  I  wanted  in  my  cave ;  where- 
as, two  sawyers,  with  their  tools  and  a  saw-pi', 
would  have  cut  six  of  them  out  of  the  same  tree  in 
half  a  day. — Defoe,  Life  and  Advent-tires  of  Robinson 
Crusoe. 

Traces  of  the  sudden  stoppage  of  a  great  work 
might  be  observed  in  the  temporary  saw-pits  still 
remaining,  the  sheds  for  the  workmen,  and  the  kilns 
and  furnaces,  which  never  had  been  removed. — 11. 
Disraeli,  Henrietta  Temple,  b.i.  ch.ii. 

Sawyer,  s.     [Fr.  sciewr.]     One  who  saws. 

The  pit-saw  is  used  by  joiners,  when  what  they 
have  to  do  may  be  as  soon  done  at  home  as  send  it 
to  the  sawyers. — Moxon,  Mechanical  Exercises. 
Saxifrage,    s.       [Fr.  ;  Lat.  saxifrngaj]       In 
Botany.    Plant  of  the  large  genus  Saxi- 
ja. 

Saxifrage\s  good  (and  hart's-toncue)  forthe  stone. 
Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  xiii. 
Saxifrage,  quasi  saxuui  frangere,  to  break  the 
stone,  as  applicable  to  any  thing  having  this  pro- 
perty; but  is  a  term  most  commonly  given  to  a 
plant,  from  an  opinion  of  its  medicinal  virtues  to 
this  effect.— Quincy. 

Sazifrag-ous.  adj.  Dissolvent  of  the  stone. 
Because  goat's  blood  was  found  an  excellent  medi- 
cine for  the  stone,  it  mifiht  be  conceived  to  be  able 
to  break  a  diamond ;  and  so  it  came  to  be  ordered 
that  the  goats  should  be  fed  on  saxifragous  herbs, 
and  such  as  are  conceived  of  power  to  break  the 
stone. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Sa.xoni.sm.  s.      Idiom  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
stage  of  the  English  language. 

This  rhyming  chronicle  [of  Robert  of  Gloucester] 
is  totally  destitute  of  art  or  imagination. .  .  .  The 
language  is  full  of  Saxonisms,  which  indeed  abound, 
more  or  less,  in  every  writer  before  Gower  and 
Chaucer.— 2'.  W arton,  History  of  English  Poetry, 
i.  49. 

Saxonist.  s.     One  who  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  Saxon  language  or  manners. 

Elstob,  the  learned  Saxonist. — Bishop  Nicholson, 

On  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  i.  68,  note. 

Saxony.  s.     Cloth  made   of  Saxony  wool: 

(used  adjectivally  in  the  extract). 

And  now  the  wedding  party  began  to  assemble  at 
Todgers's.  Mr.  Jinkins,  the  only  boarder  invited, 
was  on  the  ground  first.  He  wore  a  white  favour  in 
his  button-hole,  and  a  bran-new  extra  super  double- 
milled  blue  saxony  dress  coat  (that  was  its  descrip- 
tion in  the  bill). — Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  en. 
liii. 

Say.  s.     [Fr.  soie.~\     Silk. 

Ilia  garment  neither  was  of  silke  nor  say, 
But  painted  plumes.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
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Whether  tho  woollen  manufacture  of  England  is 
not  divided  into  several  parts  or  branches,  appro- 
priated to  particular  places,  where  they  are  only  or 
principally  manufactured;  fine  cloths  in  Somerset- 
shire, coarse  in  Yorkshire,  long  ells  at  Exeter,  s.'iit.t 
at  Sudbury,  crapes  at  Norwich,  linsevs  nt  Kcml.-il, 
blankets  at  Whitney,  and  so  forth? — Bishop  Berke- 
ley. Querist,  §  520. 

Say.  v.  a.     Assay. 

The  tailor  brings  a  suit  home ;  he  it  says. 

B.  Jonson,  Epigrams,  xii. 
Say.  s.     Assay. 

So  good  a  say  invites  the  eye, 
A  little  downward  to  espy 
The  lively  clusters  of  her  breasts.        Sir  P.  Sidnetf. 

Since  thy  outside  looks  so  fair  and  warlike. 
And  that  thy  tongue  some  'say  of  breeding  breathes, 
What  safe  and  nicely  1  might  well  delay 
By  rule  of  knighthood,  I  disdain. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  v.  3. 
In  Composition. 

This  gentleman  having  brought  that  earth  to  the 
public  'nay  masters,  and  upon  their  being  unable  to 
bring  it  to  fusion,  or  make  it  flyaway,  he  had  pro- 
cured a  little  of  it,  and  with  a  peculiar  flux  separated 
a  third  part  of  pure  gold.— Boyle. 

Say.  v.  a.  pret.  said.   [A.S.  sagan ;  German, 
sagen.~] 

1.  Speak;  utter  in  words ;  tell. 

Say  it  out,  Diggon,  whatever  it  hight. 

Spenxer,  Shepherd's  Calendar. 

Speak.  I  pray  thee,  unto  Solomon  the  king ;  for 
he  will  not  say  thee  nay. — 1  Kings,  ii.  17. 

See  thou  say  nothing  to  any  man,  but  go  thv  way. 
—Mark,  i.  44. 

In  this  slumbry  agitation  what  have  you  heard 
her  say  ?— Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  1. 

2.  Allege  by  way  of  argument. 

After  all  can  be  said  nguinst  a  thing,  this  will  still 
be  true,  that  many  things  possibly  are,  which  we 
know  not  of.—Archbix/uij)  Tillotson. 

In  vain  shall  we  attempt  to  justify  ourselves,  as 
the  rich  young  man  in  the  gospel  did,  by  appealing 
to  the  great  duties  of  the  law;  unless  we  can  say 
somewhat  more,  even  that  we  have  been  liberal  iu 
our  distributions  to  the  poor. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

3.  Tell  in  any  manner. 

With  flying  speed,  and  seeming  great  pretence, 
Came  messenger  with  letters  which  his  message  said. 
Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

4.  Repeat;  rehearse:   (as,   'to  say  apart;' 
'  to  say  a  lesson'). 

For  once  she  used  every  day  to  wend 
'Bout  her  affairs,  her  spells  and  charms  to  say. 

Fairfax. 

5.  Pronounce  without  singing. 

Then  shall  be  said  or  sung  as  follows.— Book  of 
Common  Prayer. 

Say.  v.  n. 

1 .  Speak  ;  pronounce  ;  utter  ;  relate. 

He  said  moreover,  I  have  somewhat  to  say  unto 
thee ;  and  she  said,  Say  on. — 1  Kings,  ii.  14. 

•2.  In   poetry,   say  is    often  used    before    a 
question  ;  tell. 

Say  first  what  cause 
Moved  our  grand  parents  to  fall  off? 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  28. 
Say,  Stella,  feel  you  no  content, 
Reflecting  on  a  life  well-spent  ?  Swift. 

And  who  more  blest?  who  chain'd  his  country, 

say, 
Or  he  whose  virtue  sigh'd  to  lose  a  day? 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  147. 

Say.  s.     Speech ;  what  one  has  to  say. 

He  no  sooner  said  out  his  say,  but  up  rises  ft 
cunning  snap.— Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

Saying:.  «.     Thing  said ;  proverb. 

Then  fled  Moses  at  this  saying,  and  was  a  stranger 
in  Midian. — Acts,  vii.  29. 

I  thank  thee,  Brutus, 
That  thou  hast  proved  Lucilius'  saying  true. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Caesar,  v.  5. 
Many  are  the  sayings  of  the  wise, 
Extolling  patience  as  the  truest  fortitude. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  652. 

Others  try  to  divert  the  troubles  of  other  men 

by  pretty  and  plausible  sayings,  such  as  this,  that 

if  evils  are  long,  they  are  but  light.— A  rchbishvp 

Tillotson. 

We  poetic  folks,  who  must  restrain 
Our  measured  sayings  in  an  equal  chain, 
Have  troubles  utterly  unknown  to  those 
Who  let  their  fancy  loose  in  rambling  prose. 

Prior,  Letter  to  Monsieur  Btrileau  Despreaux. 
The  sacred  function  can  never  be  hurt  by  their 
sayings,  if  not  first  reproached  by  our  doings. — 
Bishop  Atterbury. 

Sayman.  .v.     Spokesman.     Obsolete. 

If  your  lordship  in  anything  will  make  me  you 
sayman,  I  will  be  hurt  before  your  lordship  shall  b 
hurt. — Bacon,  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Buckingham 
(Trench.) 
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Scab.  s.  [A.S.  scab.] 

1.  Incrustation  formed  over  a  sore  by  dried 
matter. 

What's  the  matter,  you  dissentious  rogues, 
That  rubbing  the  poor  itch  of  your  opinion, 
Make  yourselves  scabs  ? 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  \.  1 . 
That  free  from  gouts  thou  uiay'st  preserve  thy 

care, 
And  clear  from  scabs  produced  by  freezing  air. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iii.  467. 

2.  Itch  or  mange  of  horses. 

3.  Paltry  fellow,  so  named  from  the  itch  often 
incident  to  negligent  poverty. 

I  would  thou  didst  itch  from  head  to  foot,  and  I 
had  -the  scratching  of  thee ;  I  would  make  thee  the 
loathsom'st  scab  iu  Greece.  —  Shakespear,  Troilus 
and  Cressida,  ii.  1. 

Well  said,  Wart,  thou  art  a  good  scab :  there  is  a 
tester  for  thee.— Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iii.  2. 

One  of  the  usurers,  a  head  man  of  the  city,  took 
it  in  dudgeon  to  be  ranked,  cheek  by  joul,  with  a 
scab  of  a  currier.— (Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 
Scabbard,  s.     Sheath  of  a  sword. 

Enter  fortune's  gate. 

Nor  in  thy  scabbard  sheath  that  famous  blade. 
Till  settled  be  thy  kingdom  and  estate.        Fairfax. 

What  eyes !  how  keen  their  glances !  you  do  well 
to  keep  'em  veil'd :  they  are  too  sharp  to  be  trusted 
out  o'  th'  scabbard. — Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  i.  2. 

Scabbard-fish,  s.     British  fish  of  the  genus 
Lepidopus  (argyreus). 

Colonel  Montagu  first  described  the  scabbard-fish 
as  a  British  fish  . . .  believing  it  to  be  then  entirely 
unknown  to  naturalists.— Yarrell,  History  of  Bri- 
tish Fishes. 
Scabbed,  adj. 

1.  Covered  or  diseased  with  scabs. 

The  briar  fruit  makes  those  that  eat  them  scabbed. 
— Bacon, 

2.  Paltry;  sorry;  vile;  worthless. 

To  you  such  scabb'd  harsh  fruit  is  giv'n,  as  raw 
Toung  soldiers  at  their  exercising?  gnaw. 

Bowles,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  v.  223. 

Scabby,  adj.     Diseased  with  scabs. 

Her  writhled  skin,  as  rough  as  mapple  rind, 
So  scabby  was,  that-would  have  loath'd  all  woman- 
kind. Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
A.  scabby  tetter  on  the  pelts  will  stick, 
"When  the  raw  rain  has  pierced  them  to  the  quick. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics.  iii.  672. 
If  the  grazier  should  bring  me  one  wether  'fat 
and  well  fleeced,  and  expect  the  same  price  for  a 
whole  hundred,  without  giving  me  security  to  re- 
store my  money  for  those  that  were  lean,  shorn,  or 
scabby,  I  would  be  none  of  his  customer.—  Swift. 
Scabies,  s.     Medical  name  for  Itch. 
Scabious,  adj.    [Lat.  scabiosus.']    Itchy ;  le- 
prous. 

In  the  spring  scabious  eruptions  upon  the  skin 
were  epidemical,  from  the  acidity  of  the  blood. — 
Arbuthnot,  On  the  Effects  of  Air  on  human  Bodies. 
Scabious,  s.     Plant  of  the  genus  Scabiosa. 

Stop  some  of  your  scabiouses  from  running  to  seed 
the  first  year.—JEvelyn,  Kalendar. 
Scabredity.    s.     [Lat.  scabredo.']     Uneven- 
ness  ;  ruggedness.     Hare. 

Inequalities,     roughness,    scabredity.  —  Burton, 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  566. 
Scabrous,  adj.    [Fr.  scabreux ;  Lat.  scaber.~\ 

1.  Rough  from  inconspicuous  irregularities 
on  the  surface. 

Urine,  black  and  bloody,  is  occasioned  by  some- 
thing sharp  or  scabrous  wounding  the  smnll  blood- 
vessels :  if  the  stone  is  smooth  and  well  bedded,  tins 
may  not  happen. — Arbuthnot. 

2.  Harsh;  unmusical. 

Lucretius  is  scabrous  and  rough  in  these:    he 
seeks  them,  as  some  do  Chaucerisms,  which  were 
better  expunged.— B.  Jonson. 
Scad.    s.      [  ?  ]      Native  fish  of  the  genus 
Caranx  (trachurus)  ;  horse-mackerel. 

The  scad  . . .  occurs  in  the  Mediterranean  and  at 
Madeira :  some  variation,  however,  is  found  in  the 
number  of  lateral  plates.— Yarrell,  History  of  Bri- 
tish Fishes. 

Of  round  fish  there  are  sprat,  barn,  smelts,  and 
scad.— Carew. 

Scaffold,  s.     [Fr.  eschafaut."] 
I.  Temporary  gallery  or  stage  raised  either 
for  shows  or  spectators. 

Pardon 

The  flat  unraised  spirit,  that  hath  dared 
On  this  unworthy  scaffold  to  bring  forth 
So  great  an  object.  Shakespear,  Henry  V.  i.  chorus. 

The  throng 
On  banks  and  scaffolds  under  sky  might  stand. 

MMon,  Samson  Agonistes,  1609. 
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2.  Gallery  raised  for  execution  of  great  male- 
factors. 

Fortune  smiling  at  her  fortune  therein,  that  a 
scaffold  of  execution  should  grow  a  scaffold  of  coro- 
nation.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

3.  Frames  of  timber  erected  on  the  side  of  a 
building  for  the  workmen. 

These  outward  beauties  are  but  the  props  and 

scaffolds 
On    which  we  built  our  love,  which,  now  made 

perfect. 
Stands  without  those  supports. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  The  Sophy,  iv.  1. 
Sylla  added  three  hundred  commons  to  the  se- 
nate ;  then  abolished  the  office  of  tribune,  as  being 
only  a  scaffold  to  tyranny,  whereof  he  had  no  fur- 
ther use. — S'Wift. 
Scaffoldagre.  s.     Gallery  ;  hollow  floor. 

A  strutting  player  doth  think  it  rich 
To  hear  the  wooden  dialogue  and  sound, 
'Twixt  his  stretch'd  footing  and  the  scaffoldage. 

Siiakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  3. 

Scaffolding:,    s. 

1.  Temporary  frames  or  stages. 

What  are  riches,  empire,  power, 
But  steps  by  which  we  climb  to  rise,  and  reach 
Our  wish  ?  and,  that  obtain'd,  down  with  the  scaf- 
folding 
Of  sceptres  and  of  thrones.  Congreve. 

Sickness,  contributing  no  less  than  old  age  to  the 
shaking  down  this  scaffolding  of  the  body,  may  dis- 
cover the  inward  structure. — Pope. 
3.  Building  slightly  erected. 

Send  forth,  ye  wise,  send  forth  your  labouring 

thought ; 

Let  it  return  with  empty  notions  fraught, 
Of  airy  columns  every  moment  broke, 
Of  circling  whirlpools  and  of  spheres  of  smoke  : 
Yet  this  solution  but  once  more  affords 
New  change  of  terms  and  scaffolding  of  words. 

Prior,  Solomon,  i.  473. 
Scagliela.  s.    [Italian.]     See  extract. 

Scaliola  is  simply  ornamental  plaster-work,  pro- 
duced by  applying  a  pap  made  of  finely-ground 
calcined  gypsum,  mixed  with  a  weak  solution  of 
Plunders  glue,  upon  any  figure  formed  of  laths 
nailed  together,  or  occasionally  upon  brickwork,  and 
bestudding  its  surface,  while  soft,  with  splinters 
(scagliole)  of  spar,  marble,  granite,  bits  of  concrete, 
coloured  gypsum,  or  veins  of  clay,  in  a  semi-fluid 
state.  The  substances  employed  to  colour  the  spots 
and  patches  are,  the  several  ochres,  boles.  Terra  di 
Sienna,  chrome-yellow,  &c.  —  Ure,  Dictionary  of 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Scalade.  s.  [Fr.]  Storm  given  to  a  place  by 
raising  ladders  against  the  walls. 

Thou  raisedst  thy  voice  to  record  the  stratagems, 
the  arduous  exploits  and  the  nocturnal  scalade  of 
needy  heroes,  the  terror  of  your  peaceful  citizens. — 
Arbuthnot,  History  of  John  Bull. 
Scalado.  s.     [Spanish.]     Scalade. 

What  can  be  more  strange  than  that  we  should 
within  two  months  have  won  one  town  of  import- 
ance by  scalado,  battered  and  assaulted  another, 
and  overthrown  great  forces  in  the  field  'i— Bacon. 
Scalary.  adj.  [Lat.  scala  =  ladder.]  Proceed- 
ing by  steps  like  those  of  a  ladder. 

He  made  at  nearer  distances  certain  elevated 
places  and  scalary  ascents,  that  they  might  better 
ascend  or  mount  their  horses. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vul- 
gar Errours. 

Scald,  .v.  Norse  equivalent  to  Bard:  (the 
form  in  -er  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  extracts 
is  improper  :  skalder  being  the  Danish 
plural.) 

The  ancient  chronicles  constantly  represent  the 
kings  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  as  at- 
tended by  one  or  more  scalds;  for  this  was  the 
name  they  gave  their  poets. — Bishop  Percy,  Trans- 
lation of  Mallet's  Northern  Antiquities,  ch.  xiii. 

Sometimes  ...  in  conversation  a  scald,  either  to 
show  his  happy  talent,  or  to  do  more  honour  to  the 
person  with  whom  he  conversed,  answered  in  ex- 
tempore metre.— Ibid. 

The  Gothic  scalds  enriched  their  vein  of  fabling 
from  this  new  and  fruitful  source  of  fiction. — T. 
Warton,  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  i.  diss.  i. 

These  practices  and  opinions  co-operated  with  the 
kindred  superstitions  of  dragons,  dwarfs,  fairies, 
giants,  and  enchanters,  which  the  traditions  of  the 
Gothic  scatters  had  already  planted;  and  produced 
that  extraordinary  species  of  composition  which  has 
been  called  romance. — Ibid. 

An  extract,  which  Dr.  Hickes  has  given  from  the 
work  of  one  of  the  Danish  scalders,  entitled  Her- 
varer  Saga,  containing  an  evocation  from  the  dead, 
may  be  found  in  the  sixtii  volume  of  miscellany 
poems  published  by  Dryden, — Blair,  On  the  Poems 
of  Ossian,  p.  7. 

The  third  quadrille  represented  the  Saxons,  clad 
in  the  bear-skins  which  they  had  brought  with 
them  from  the  German  forests,  and  bearing  in  their 
hands  the  redoubtable  battle-axes  which  made  such 
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havoc  among  the  natives  of  Britain.  They  wore 
preceded  by  two  scalds,  who  chanted  the  praises  of 
Odin. — Sir  W.  Scott,  Kenilworth,  ch.  xxxvii. 

Scald,  v.  a.     Burn  with  hot  liquor. 
I  am  scalded  with  my  violent  motion, 
And  spleen  of  speed  to  see  you. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  v.  7, 

O  majesty ! 

When  thou  dost  pinch  thy  bearer,  thou  dost  sit 
Like  a  rich  armour  worn  in  heat  of  day, 
That  scalds  with  safety. 

Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv  4 
Thou  art  a  soul  in  bliss ;  but  1  am  bound 
Upon  a  wheel  of  fire,  that  mine  own  tears 
Do  scald  like  molten  lead.          Id.,  King  Lear,  iv.7 

Here  the  blue  flames  of  scalding  brimstone  fall, 
Involving  swiftly  in  one  ruin  all.  Coivlc-y. 

That  I  grieve,  'tis  true ; 
But  'tis  a  grief  of  fury,  not  despair ! 
And  if  a  manly  drop  or  two  fall  down, 
It  scalds  along  my  cheeks,  like  the  green  wood, 
That  sputt'ring  in  the  flame,  works  outward  into 
tears.  Dryden,  Clenineneit,i.  i. 

It  depends  not  on  his  will  to  persuade  himself 
that  what  actually  scalds  him,  feels  cold. — Locke. 

Warm  cataplasms  discuss ;  but  scalding  hot  may 
confirm  the  tumour :  heat,  in  general,  doth  not  re- 
solve and  attenuate  the  juices  of  a  human  body ;  for 
.too  great  heat  will  produce  concretions. — Arbuth- 
not, On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 
The  best  thing  we  can  do  with  Wood  is  to  scald 

him; 

For  which  operation  there's  nothing  more  proper 
Than  the  liquor  he  deals  in,  his  own  melted  copper. 

Swift. 

'  The  King,  my  lord  !'  said  Linklater,  in  astonish- 
ment ;  '  why,  will  not  that  be  rushing  into  danger? 
— scalding  yourself,  as  I  may  say,  vyith  your  own 
ladle? ' — Sir  W.  Scott,  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  ch,  xivii. 

Scald,  s.     Scurf  on  the  head. 

Her  crafty  head  was  altogether  bald, 
And,  as  in  hate  of  honourable  eld, 
Was  overgrown  with  scurt'e  and  filthy  scald. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  8, 47. 

Scald,  adj.    Paltry  ;  sorry  ;  scurvy. 

Saucy  lictors 

Will  catch  at  us  like  strumpets,  and  scald  rhymes 
Ballad  us  out  o'  tune. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,v.1, 
A  scabbed  horse  is  fit  for  a  scald  squire. — Minslieu, 
Spanish  Dictionary,  p.  28. 

Scaldhead.  s.  [?  two  words.]    Ringworm  of 
the  head. 

The  serum  is  corrupted  by  the  infection  of  the 
touch  of  a  salt  humour,  to  which  the  scab,  pox,  and 
scaldhead  are  referable.— Sir  J.  Floyer. 

Scaldic.  adj.     Relating  to  the  scalds. 

It  is  probable  that  many  of  the  scaldic  imagina- 
tions might  have  been  blended  with  the  Arabian.— 
T.  Warton,  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  i.  diss.i. 

It  made  a  part  of  the  scaldic  versification.— 
Ti/rwhitt,  On  tlie  Language  and  Versification  of 
Chaucer. 

Scalding:,  part.  adj. 

1.  Burning  with,  or  as  with,  hot  liquor. 

He  that  in  summer,  in  extremest  heat 
Scorched  all  day,  in  his  own  scalding  sweat, 
Shaves  with  keen  scythe  the  glory  and  delight 
Of  motley  meadows,  resteth  yet  at  night, 
And  in  the  arms  of  his  dear  pheer  forgoes 
All  former  troubles  and  all  former  woes. 

Silvester,  Translation  of  Du  Sartas, 

2.  In  Husbandry.     Hot ;  drying. 

In  Oxfordshire  the  sour  land  they  fallow  when 
the  sun  is  pretty  high,  which  they  call  a  scalding 
fallow. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Scale,  s.     [Lat.  scala  =  ladder.] 
1.  Balance;    vessel    suspended   by    a  beam 
against  another  vessel ;  dish  of  a  balance. 

If  thou  tak'st  more 

Or  less  than  just  a  pound,  if  the  scale  turn 
But  in  the  estimation  of  a  hair, 
Thou  diest.      Shakes jiear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

Your  vows  to  her  and  me,  put  in  two  scales, 
Will  even  weigh,  and  both  as  light  as  tales. 

Id.,  Midsummer-Night' s  Dream,  iii.  2. 
Here's  an  equivocator,  that  conld  swear  in  both 
the  scales,  against  either  scale.— Id.,  Macbeth,  ii.  o. 

Long  time  in  even  scale 
The  battle  hung.          Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  245. 

The  world's  scalesure  even  ;  what  the  main 
In  one  place  gets,  another  quits  again'.     Cteaeeland. 
The  scales  are  turn'd,  her  kindness  weighs  no 

more 
Now  than  my  vows.  Waller, 

In  full  assemblies  let  the  crowd  prevail ; 
I  weigh  no  merit  by  the  common  scale, 
The  conscience  is  the  test.  Dryden. 

If  we  consider  the  dignity  of  an  intelligent  being, 
and  put  that  in  the  scales  against  brute  inanimate 
matter,  we  may  affirm,  without  overvaluing  huin:in 
nature,  that  the  soul  of  one  virtuous  and  religious 
man,  is  of  greater  worth  and  excellency  than  the 
sun  and  his  planets.— Bentley,  Sermons. 
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Sign  of  Libra  in  the  zodiac. 

Juno  pours  out  the  urn,  and  Vulcan  claims 
The  scales,  as  the  just  product  of  his  flames. 

Creech,  Translation  of  Lucretius. 

jale.  s.     [from  Lat.  scala.~\ 
Ladder  ;  means  of  ascent. 

Love  refines 

The  thoughts,  and  heart  enlarges ;  hath  his  seat 
In  reason,  and  is  judicious ;  is  the  scale 
By  which  to  heavenly  love  thou  may'st  ascend. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  589. 
On  the  bendings  of  these  mountains  the  marks  of 
several  ancient  scales  of  stairs  may  be  seen,  by 
which  they  used  to  ascend  them.— Addison,  Travels 
in  Italy. 

Act  of  storming  by  ladders. 

Others  to  a  city  strong 

Lay  siege,  encamp'd ;  by  battery,  scale,  and  mine 
Assaulting.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  655. 

.  Regular  gradation;  regular  series  rising 
like  a  ladder. 

Well  hast  thou  the  scale  of  nature  set, 
From  centre  to  circuit! t'erence  ;  whereon 
In  contemplation  of  created  things, 
By  steps  we  may  ascend  to  God. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost.  v.  50. 

The  scale  of  the  creatures  is  a  matter  of  high  spe- 
culation.—Grew. 

The  higher  nature  still  advances,  and  preserves 
his  superiority  in  the  scale  of  being.— Addison. 

We  believe  an  invisible  world,  and  a  scale  of  spi- 
ritual beings  all  nobler  than  ourselves. — Bentley, 
Sermons. 

All  the  integral  parts  of  nature  have  a  beautiful 
analogy  to  one  another,  and  to  their  mighty  origi- 
nal, whose  images  are  more  or  less  expressive  ac- 
cording to  their  several  jrradations  in  the  scale  of 
beings.— Cheyne,  Philosophical  Principles. 

Far  as  creation's  ample  range  extends, 
The  scale  of  sensual  mental  pow'rs  ascends. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  207. 

.  Figure  subdivided  by  lines  like  the  steps 
of  a  ladder,  which  is  used  to  measure  pro- 
portions between  pictures  and  the  thing 
represented. 

The  map  of  London  was  set  out  in  the  year  1C58 
by  Mr.  Newcourt,  drawn  by  a  scale  of  yards.— 
Graunt. 

i.  Series  of  harmonic  or  musical  proportions. 
The  bent  of  his  thoughts  and  reasonings  run  up 
and  down  this  scale,  that  no  people  can  be  happy 
but  under  good  governments.— Sir  W.  Temple. 
i.  Anything  marked  at  equal  distances. 

They  take  the  flow  o'  the  Nile 
By  certain  scales  i'  the  pyramid  :  they  know 
By  th'  height,  the  lowness,  or  the  mean,  if  dearth 
Or  foison  follow. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  7. 

Scale,  v.  a.  [Italian,  scalareJ]  Climb  as  by 
ladders. 

Often  have  I  scaled  the  craggy  oak, 

All  to  dislodge  the  raven  of  her  nest; 
How  have  I  wearied,  with  many  a  stroke, 

The  stately  walnut-tree,  the  while  the  rest 
Under  the  tree  fell  all,  for  nuts  at  strife!     Spenser. 

They  assailed  the  breach,  and  others  with  their 
scaling-ladders  scaled  the  walls. — Knolles,  History 
of  the  Turks. 

When  the  bold  Typhoeus  scaled  the  sky, 
And  forced  great  Jove  from  his  own  heaven  to  fly, 
The  lesser  gods  all  suffur'd.  Dryden. 

Scale,  v.  a.     Weigh.    Hare. 

You  have  found, 

Scaling  his  present  bearing  with  his  past, 
That  he's  your  fixed  enemy. 

Sliakespear,  Coriolanus,  ii.  3. 
Scale,  v.  a. 

1.  Strip  off  scales  ;  take  off  in  a  thin  lamina. 
Raphael  was  sent  to  scale  away  the  whiteness  of 
Tobit's  eyes.— Tobit,  iii.  17. 

~.  Pare  off  a  surface. 

If  any  have  counterfeited,  clipped,  or  scaled  his 
[the  king's]  monies,  or  other  monies  current,  this  is 
high  treason.— Hacon,  Charge  at  the  Session  of  t/ie 
Verge,  p.  9. 

Scale,  s.     [from  A.S.  sceala.~] 

1.  Small  shells  or  crusts   which  lying  one 
over  another  make  the  coats  of  fishes. 

He  puts  him  on  a  coat  of  mail, 
Which  was  made  of  a  fish's  scale. 

Drayton,  Nymphidia. 

Standing  aloof,  with  lead  they  bruise  the  scales, 
And  tear  the  flesh  of  the  incensed  whales.     Waller. 

2.  Anything  exfoliated  or  desquamated ;  thin 
lamina. 

Take  jet  and  the  scales  of  iron,  and  with  a  wet 
feather,  when  the  smith  hath  taken  an  heat,  take 
U|.  the  scales  that  tty  from  the  iron,  and  those 
scales  you  shall  grind  upon  your  painter's  stone.— 
jfeacham. 
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When  a  scale  of  bone  is  taken  out  of  a  wound, 
burning  retards  the  separation. — Sharp,  Surgery. 

Scale,  v.  n. 

1.  Peel  off  in  thin  particles. 

Those  that  cast  their  shell  are  the  lobster  and 
crab:  the  old  skins  are  found,  but  the  old  shells 
never ;  so  as  it  is  likely  they  scale  off,  and  crumble 
away  by  degrees. — liaeun. 

2.  Separate.     Obsolete. 

They  would  no  longer  abide,  but  scaled  and  de- 
parted away. — Hulinshed,  Chronicles,  ii.  499. 

Scale-fern,    s.     [two    words.]     In    Botany. 
Term  applied  to  the  Cetarach  offieinarum, 
from  the  scales  at  the  back  of  the  fronds. 
Scaled,  part.  adj.    Squamous;  having  scales 
like  fishes. 

Half  my  Egypt  was  submerged,  and  mado 
A  cistern  for  scaled  snakes. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  5. 

Scaleless.  adj.     Wanting  scales. 

A  certain  scaleless  fish,  that  covers  herself,  when 
she  lists,  with  her  own  foa.rn.-Cotgra.ve,  in.  voce, 
Saveuse. 

Scalene,  s.  [Lat.  scalenum.~\  In  Geometry. 
Triangle  that  has  three  sides  unequal  to 
each  other. 

If  it  consist  of  points,  then  a  scalene 
I'll  prove  all  one.  Dr.  H.  More, 

Immortality  of  the  Soul,  i.  2,  57  :  1617. 

Scan.  *.     Leprous  scab. 

It  is  a  dry  scall,  a  leprosy  upon  the  head. — Levi- 
ticus, xiii.  SO. 
Scalled.  adj.     Scurfy;  scabby. 
Scailion.   s.     [Italian,  scalogna;  Lat.  attium 
Ascalonicum.']     Mild  kind  of  garlic. 

A  scalion  (or  little  onyon)  is  so  called  of  Ascalon, 
a  towne  in  Judaea,  where  it  is  very  plentiful,  and 
was  first  found  :  thence  transplanted  to  Greece  and 
1  taly,  and  so  to  these  parts. — Dyet's  Dry  Dinner : 
1599. 

Scallop,  s.  [N.Fr.  escallop.']  Mollusk  (shell- 
fish) of  the  genus  Pecten  :  (maximus  and 
Jacobeus). 

So  th'  emperour  Caligula, 
That  triuuip'd  o'er  the  British  sea, 
Engaged  his  legions  in  fierce  bustles 
With  periwinkles,  prawns,  and  muscles ; 
And  led  his  troops  with  furious  gallops, 
To  charge  whole  regiments  of  scallops. 

Butter,  Iludibras,  iii.  3,  359. 

As  {\\ejlrst  element  in  a  compound. 

The  sand  is  in  Seilly  glistering,  which  may  be 
occasioned  from  freestone  mingled  with  white  scal- 
lop-shells.— Mortimer,  Ihisbandry^ 

'  Where  tarries  this  loitering  priest?   By  the  scal- 
lop-shell of  Compostella,  I  will  make  a  martyr  of 
him,  if  he  loiters  here  to  hatch  treason  among  my 
domestics  ? '—Sir  W.  Scott,  Ivanhoe,  ch.  xxviii. 
Scallop,  v.  a.     Mark  on  the  edge  with  seg- 
ments of  circles. 
Have  I  for  this  with  labour  strove, 

And  lavish'd  all  ray  little  store, 
To  fence  for  you  my  shady  grove, 
And  scallop  every  winding  shore?          Shenstone. 

Scalloped,  part.  adj.  Having  scalloped- 
shaped  edges. 

The  tomb  . . .  has  a  wide  sur-based  arch  with  scal- 
loped ornaments.— Gray,  Letter  to  Mason. 

Scalp,  s. 

1.  Skull;   cranium;   bone  that  incloses  the 
brain. 

High  brandishing  his  bright  dew-burning  blade; 
Upon  his  crested  scalp  so  sore  did  smite, 
That  to  the  scull  a  yawning  wound  it  made. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

If  the  fracture  be  not  complicated  with  a  wound 
of  the  scalp,  or  the  wound  is  too  small  to  admit  of 
the  operation,  the  fracture  must  be  laid  bare  by 
taking  away  a  large  piece  of  the  scalp.— Sharp, 
Surgery. 

2.  Integuments  of  the  head. 

White  beards  have  arm'd  their  thin  and  hairless 

scalps 
Against  thy  majesty.  Shakespear,  Richard  II.  iii.  2. 

The  hairy  scalps 

Are  whirl'd  aloof,  while  numerous  trunks  bestrow 
The  ensanguined  field.  Philips. 

Scalp,  v.  a.  Deprive  the  skull  of  its  integu- 
ments. 

We  seldom  inquire  for  a  fracture  of  the  scull  by 
scalping,  but  the  scalp  itself  is  contused.— Sharp. 
Scalpel,  s.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  scalpellumJ]     Instru- 
ment used  to  scrape  a  bone  by  surgeons. 
Scaly,  adj. 
1.  Covered  with  scales. 
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The  river-horse  and  scaly  crocodile. 

Hilton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  474. 
It  seems  as  every  ship  their  sovereign  knows. 

His  awful  summons  they  so  soon  obey ; 

So  hear  the  scaly  herd  when  Proteus  blows. 

And  so  to  pasture  follow  through  the  sea. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  xv. 
A  scaly  fish,  with  a  forked  tail. —  Woodward. 
2.  Mean.    Slang. 

What,  don't  you  remember  old  mother  Todgers's. 
...  A  regular  scaly  old  shop,  warn't  it  ? — Dickens, 
Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xxviii. 

Scamfoie.  v.  n.     Be  turbulent  and  rapacious; 
scramble  ;  get  by  struggling  with  others. 

Have  fresh  chaff  in  the  bin, 
And  somewhat  to  scamble  for  hog  and  for  hen. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good 

Husbandry. 
Scamble.  ».  a.     Mangle  ;  maul. 

My  wood  was  cut  in  patches,  and  other  parts  of  it 
scambled  and  cut  before  it  was  at  its  growth.— Mor- 
timer, Husbandry. 

Scambler.    s.      Bold    intruder  upon    one's 
generosity  or  table. 

The  Scots'  proverb  is,  It  is  well  kenn'd  your 
father's  son  was  never  a  scambler.  A  scambler,  hi 
its  literal  sense,  is  one  who  goes  about  among  his 
friends  to  get  a  dinner,  by  the  Irish  called  a  cosherer. 
— Steevens,  Notes  on  Shakespear's  Mitch  Ado  about 
Nothing, 

Scamblingr.  part.  adj.     Scrambling.     Obso- 
lete. 

Scambling,  out-facing,  fashion-mongering  boys. 
That  lie,  and  cog,  and  flout,  deprave  and  slander. 

Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  v.  1. 
That  self  bill  is  urged,  and  had  against  us  past, 
But  that  the  scumbling  and  unquiet  time 
Did  push  it  out  of  further  question. 

Id.,  Henry  V.  i.  1. 

He  was  no  sooner  entered  into  the  town,  but  H 
scambling  soldier  clapt  hold  of  his  bridle,  which  he 
thought  was  in  a  begging  or  a  drunken  fashion. — 
Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Some  scambling  shifts  may  be  made  without  them. 
— Dr.  H.  More. 

Scammoniate.  adj.     Made  with  scammony. 
It  may  be  excited  by  a  local,  scammoniate,  or 
other  acrimonious  medicines. —  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Scammony.  s.       In  Medicine.      Drug  from 
the  root  of  the  Convolvulus  scammonium. 
It  grows  in  abundance  on  the  mountains  between 
Aleppo  and  Latachea,  and  there  the  greater  part  of 
the  scammony  of  commerce  is  obtained. — Thompson, 
London  Dispensatory. 
Scamp.  *.     Mean  fellow. 

lie  has  done  the  scamp  too  much  honour.— De 
Quincey,  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  43. 

Scamper,  v.  n.     Fly  with  speed  and  trepida- 
tion. 

A  fox  seized  upon  the  fawn,  and  fairly  scampered 
away  with  him. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

You  will  suddenly  take  a  resolution  in  your 
cabinet  of  Highlanders,  to  scamper  off  with  your 
new  crown. — Addison. 

Be  quick,  nay  very  quick,  or  he'll  approach, 
And  as  you're  scampering  stop  you  in  your  coach. 

King. 

Only  arrived  from  Russia  last  night,  and  though  I 
told  him  to  stay  at  home  till  I  rose,  he's  scampering 
over  the  fields  like  a  Calimic-Tartar.  —  G.  Colman 
the  Younger,  The  Piior  Gentleman,  iii.  1. 

Oh  !  now  I  understand  you  ;  but  why  scamper  o3f, 
sir,  when  I  am  sure  mamma  would  consent? — 
O  Keefe,  Fontainebleau,  iii.  3. 

The  lady,  however,  when  dressed  in  her  bridal 
robes,  could  not  help  scampering  about  the  room 
after  a  mouse  seen  upon  the  floor;  and  when  Plu- 
tarch was  in  Egypt,  it  had  already  become  a  proverb, 
that  any  one  in  too  much  finery  was  as  awkward  as 
a  cat  in  a  crocus-coloured  robe.— Sharpe,  History  of 
Egypt,  ch.  ix. 
Scamper,  s.  Scampering. 

Your  nephew,  my  lord,  has  been  plotting  to  run 
awny  with  Miss  Fanny,  and  Miss  Fanny  has  b<  en 
plotting  to  run  away  with  your  nephew  ;  and  if  w« 
had  not  watched  them  and  called  up  the  famuialy, 
they  had  been  upon  the  scamper  to  Scotland  by  this 
time.—  G.  Column  the  elder  and  D.  Garrick.  The 
Clandestine  Marriage,  v.  2. 

Scampering1,  verbal  abs.      Act  of  one  who 
scampers. 

A  cry  of  '  The  King ! '  was  set  up     A  general 
scampering  followed.— Macaulay,  Critical  and  His- 
torical Essays.  Madame  D'Arblay. 
Scan.  v.  a.     [Fr.  scander ;  Lnt.  scando.~\ 
1.  Examine  a  verse  by  counting  the  feet. 

Harry,  whose  tuneful  and  well-measured  song 
First  taught  our  English  musick  how  to  span 
Words  with  just  note  and  accent,  not  to  scan, 
With  Midas'  ears,  committing  short  and  long. 

Milton,  Sonnets,  xiii.  4. 

They  scan  their  verses  upon  their  lingers. — Walsh* 
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2.  Examine  nicely;   take  (figuratively)  the 
measure  of  anything. 

So  he  goes  to  heaven, 
And  so  am  I  revenged:  that  would  be  scann'd. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iii.  3. 
The  rest . . .  the  great  Architect 
Did  wisely  to  conceal ;  and  not  divulge 
His  secrets  to  be  scann'd  by  them,  who  ought 
Rather  admire.  Milton,  Paradise 'Lost,  viii.  72. 

Every  man  has  guilts,  which  he  desires  shall  not 
be  rigorously  scanned ;  and  therefore,  by  the  rule  of 
charity  and  justice,  oudit  not  to  do  that  which  he 
would  not  suffer.— Dr.  H.  More,  Government  of  the 
Tongue. 

At  the  final  reckoning,  when  all  men  s  actions  shall 
be  scanned  and  judged,  the  great  king  shall  pass  his 
sentence,  according  to  the  good  men  have  done,  or 
neglected  to  do. — Calamy. 

Sir  Roger  exposing  his  palm,  they  crumpled  it 
into  all  shapes,  and  diligently  scanned  every  wrinkle 
that  could  be  made  in  it. — Addison,  Spectator. 

One  moment  and  one  thought  might  let  him  scan 
The  various  turns  of  life,  and  fickle  state  of  man. 

Prior,  Solomon,  iii.  313. 

The  actions  of  men  in  high  stations  are  all  con- 
spicuous, and  liable  to  be  scanned  and  sifted.— 
Bishop  Atterbury. 

Milbank  was  respected  by  those  among  whom  he 
lived,  and  schoolboys  scan  character   more  nicely 
than  men  suppose.— B.  Disraeli,  Coningsby,  b.  i. 
ch.iv. 
Scandal,  s.     [Gr.  atcarSaXav ;  Fr,  scandale.~\ 

1.  Offence  given  by  the  faults  of  others. 

His  lustful  orgies  he  enlarged 
Even  to  the  hill  of  scandal,  by  the  grove 
Of  Moloch  homicide.    Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  415. 

2.  Reproachful  aspersion  j  opprobrious  cen- 
sure ;  infamy. 

If  black  scandal,  or  foul -faced  reproach, 
Attend  the  sequel  of  your  imposition, 
Your  mere  enforcement  shall  acquittance  me 
From  all  the  impure  blots  and  stains  thereof. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iii.  7. 
My  known  virtue  is  from  scaiidal  free, 
And  leaves  no  shadow  for  your  calumny. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe,  ii.  1. 

In  the  case  of  scandal,  we  are  to  reflect  how  men 
ought  to  judge.— Rogers,  Sermons. 
Scandal,  v.  a. 

1.  Treat  opprobriously;  charge  falsely  with 
faults. 

You  repined, 

Scandal'd  the  suppliants  for  the  people ;  call'd  them 
Time-pleasers,  flatterers. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 
If  I  do  fawn  on  men,  and  hug  them  hard, 
And  after  scandal  them.         Id.,  Julius  Ccesar,  i.  2. 

Hear  me;  the  villain 
Scandals  her,  honour'd  lords. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Laws  of  Candy,  v.  1. 

2.  Scandalize ;  offend. 

They  who  are  proud  and  Pharisaical  will  be  scan- 
dalled  even  at  the  best  and  well  disciplined  things. 
—Tooker,  Fabrick  of  the  Church,  p.  75  :  1004. 

St.  Paul  supposes  that  people  have  an  allowance 
to  be  scandaled  at  the  doctrine  of  an  immoral  man. 
—Bishop  Story,  Essay  on  the  Priestfwod,  p.  87. 

Scandalize,    v.   a.       [Gr.    aKavca\i£<*> ;    Fr. 
scandalise):] 

1.  Offend  by  some  action  supposed  criminal. 

I  demand  who  they  are  whom  we  scandalize  by 
using  harmless  things?  Among  ourselves, that  agreo 
in  this  use,  no  man  will  say  that  one  of  us  is  offensive 
and  scandalous  unto  another.— Hooker,  Ecclesias- 
tical Polity. 

It  had  the  excuse  of  some  bashfulness,  and  care 
not  to  scandalise  others. — Hammond,  On  Funda- 
mentals. 

Whoever  considers  the  injustice  of  some  minis 
ters,  in  those  intervals  of  parliament,  will  not  be 
scandalized  at  the  waruith  and  vivacity  of  those 
meetings.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand 
Rebellion. 

2.  Reproach ;  disgrace ;  defame. 

Thou  do'st  appear  to  scandalize 
The  publick  right,  and  common  cause  of  kings. 

Daniel 

Many  were  scandalized  at  the  personal  slande 

and  reflection  flung  out  by  scandalizing  libellers.— 

Addison. 

Scandalous,  adj.     [Fr.  scandaleux.~] 

1.  Giving  public  offence. 

Nothing  scandalous  or  offensive  unto  any,  espe 
cially  unto  the  church  of  God:  all  things  in  ordei 
and  with  seemliness—  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity 

Something  savouring 
Of  tyranny,  which  will  ignoble  make  you, 
Yea,  scandalous  to  the  world. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  ii. ,' 

2.  Opprobrious ;  disgraceful. 

3.  Shameful ;  openly  vile. 

You  know  the  scandalous  meanness  of  that  pro 
ceeding.  which  was  used.— Pope, 
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Scandalously,  adv.     In  a  scandalous  man- 
ner. 

.  Shamefully;    ill  to  a  degree   that   gives 
publick  offence. 

His  discourse  at  table  was  scandalously  unbe- 
coming the  dignity  of  his  station ;  noise,  brutality, 
and  obseeneiiess. — Swift. 
2.  Censoriously ;  opprobriously. 

Shun  their  fault,  who,  scandalously  nice, 
"Will  needs  mistake  sin  author  into  vice. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  ii.  556. 

Scandalousness.  s.  Quality  of  giving  pub- 
lic offence. 

Scansion,  s.  [Lat.  scansio,  -onis,  from  scando 
=  1  climb;  pass.  part,  scansus.']  Act  or 
practice  of  scanning  a  verse. 

The  French,  having  retained  this  verse  as  the 
vehicle  of  their  epic  and  tragic  flights,  in  order  to 
give  it  a  stateliness  and  dignity  were  obliged  to  con- 
fine it  to  more  exact  laws  of  scansion. —  Bishop 
Percy,  On  the  Metre  of  Piers  Ploughman's  Visions. 

Scant,  v.  a.     Limit ;  straiten. 

You  think 

I  will  your  serious  and  great  business  scant, 
For  she  is  with  me.  Shakespear,  Othello,  i.  3. 

They  need  rather  to  be  scanted  in  their  nourish- 
ment than  replenished,  to  have  them  sweet. — Bacon, 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

We  might  do  well  to  think  with  ourselves,  what 
time  of  stay  we  would  demand,  and  he  bade  us  not 
to  scant  ourselves.— Id. 

Looking  on  things  through  the  wrong  end  of  the 
perspective,  which  scants  their  dimensions,  we  neg- 
lect and  contemn  them. — Glanville,  Scepsis  Scien- 
tijica. 

1  am  scanted  in  the  pleasure  of  dwelling  on  your 
actions.—  Dryden. 

Starve  them  . . . 

For  fear  the  rankness  of  the  swelling  womb 
Should  scant  the  passage  and  confine  the  room. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iii.  216 

Scant,  s.     Scarcity. 

Like  the  ant, 
In  plenty  hoard  for  time  of  scant. 

Carew,  Poems,  p.  4. 

Scant,  adj. 

1 .  Not  plentiful ;  scarce ;  less  than  what  is 
proper  or  competent. 

White  is  a  penurious  colour,  and  where  moisture 
is  scant:  so  blue  violets,  and  other  colours,  it'  they 
be  starved,  turn  pale  and  white. — Bacon,  Natural 
and  Experimental  History. 
A  single  violet  transplant : 

The  strength,  the  colour,  and  the  size, 
All  which  before  was  poor  and  scant, 

Redoubles  still  and  multiplies.  Donne. 

To  find  out  that . . . 
In  such  a  scant  allowance  of  star-light 
Would  overtask  the  best  land-pilot's  art. 

Milton,  Comus,  30 1, 

Good  Dampmartin,  wayworn  in  winter  frost,  pro- 
bably with  fcaut  littht  of  stars  and  fish-oil,  still 
perorates  from  the  inn-window. — Carlyle,  French 
Revolution,  pt.i.  b.i.  ch.ii. 

2.  Wary  ;  not  liberal ;  parsimonious. 

From  this  time, 
Be  somewhat  scanter  of  your  maiden  presence. 

ShaKespear,  Hamlet,  i.  3 

Scant,  adv.     Scarcely  ;  hardly. 

The  people,  beside  their  travail,  charge,  and  lon 
attendance,  received  of  the  bankers  scant  twenty 
shillings  for  thirty. — Camilen,  Remains. 

We  scant  read  in  any  writer,  that  there  have  boei 
seen  any  people  upon  the  south  coast. — Abbot.  De- 
scription of  the  World. 

A  wild  pamphlet,  besides  other  malignities,  woulc 
scant,  allow  him  to  be  a  gentleman. — Sir  H.  Wotton 
O'er  yonder  hill  does  scant  the  davyn  appear. 

Gay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Monday,  5 
Scantily,  adv.     In  a  scanty  manner. 
I.  Narrowly  ;  not  plentifully. 
•2.  Sparingly  ;  niggardly. 

He  spoke 

Scantily  of  me,  when  perforce  he  could  not 
But  pay  me  terms  of  honour. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,\i\.  4 
Scantiness,    s.      Attribute     suggested     b} 

Scanty. 

1 .  Narrowness  ;  want  of  space ;  want  of  com 
pass. 

Virgil  has  sometimes  two  of  tr.em  in  a  line  ;  bu 
the  scantiness  of  our  heroick  verse  is  not  capable  o 
receiving  more  than  one. — Dryden. 

•2.  Want  of  amplitude  or  greatness  ;  want  o 
liberality. 

Alexander  was  much  troubled  at  the  scantiness  o 

nature  itself,  that  there  were  no  more  worlds  for 

him  to  disturb.— South,  Sermons. 

Scantle.  v.  n.     Be  deficient ;  fall.     Hare. 


SC  AP 

She  could  sell  winds  . .  . 
They  rose,  or  scantled,  as  his  sails  would  drive 
To  the  same  port  whereas  he  would  arrive. 

Drayton,  Mooncalf:  1627. 
Scantle.  v.  a.     [N.Fr.  eschanteler.~\     Divide 
into  little  pieces  ;  shiver. 

The  pope's  territories  will,  within  a  century,  he 
scantled  out  among  the  great  powers,  who  have'uow 
a  footing  in  Italy. — Lord  Chesterfield. 

Gantlet,  s.   Small  pattern  ;  small  quantity  ; 
little  piece. 

While  the  world  was  but  thin,  the  ages  of  man- 
kind were  longer ;  and  as  the  world  grew  fuller,  so 
their  lives  were  successively  reduced  to  a  shorter 
scantlet,  till  they  came  to  that  time  of  life  which 
they  now  have. — Sir  M.  Hale. 
Scantling,  s.  [Fr.  echantiUon.~\ 

1.  Quantity  cut  for  a  particular  purpose. 

'Tis  hard  to  find  out  a  woman  that's  of  a  just 
scantling  for  her  age,  humour,  and  fortune,  to  uiaKe 
a  wife  of.— Sir  li.  L' Estrange. 

2.  Certain  proportion. 

The  success, 

Although  particular,  shall  give  a  scantling 
Of  good  or  bad  unto  the  general. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  3. 

3.  Small  quantity. 

Reduce  desires  to  narrow  scantlings  and  small 
proportions. — Jeremy  Taylor,  Rule  and  Exercises  <>J 
holy  Living. 

A  scantling  of  wit  lay  gasping  for  life,  and  groan- 
ing beneath  a  heap  of  rubbish. — Dryden. 

in  this  narrow  scantling  of  capacity,  we  enjoy 
but  one  pleasure  at  once.— Locke. 
Scantling:,  atlj.     Not  plentiful ;  small. 

See  the  small  stream  that  pours  his  murmuring 
tide 

O'er  some  rough  rock  that  would  its  wealth  display, 
Displays  it  aught  but  penury  and  pride  f 

Ah,  construe  wisely  what  such  murmurs  say. 
How  would  some  flood,  with  ampler  treasures  blest 
Disdainful  view  the  scantling  drops  distil ! 

Slienstone,  Elegies,  x 

Scantly.  adv.     In  a  scant  manner. 

1.  Scarcely;  hardly. 

England,  in  the  opinion  of  the  popes,  was  pre 
ferred,  because  it  contained  in  the  ecclesiastica 
division  two  large  provinces,  which  had  their  scvc 
ral '  legati  nati ' ;  whereas  France  had  scantly  oue.- 
Caim/eii,  Remains. 

2.  Narrowly;    penuriously;    without  ampli 
tude. 

My  eager  love  I'll  give  mysrlf  the  lye ; 
The  very  hope  is  a  full  happiness, 
Yet  scantly  measures  what  1  shall  possess.   Dry/lev 

Scantness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Scan  I 
narrowness  ;  meanness ;  smallness. 

He  was  a  man  fierce,  and  of  no  evil  disposition 
saving  that  he  thought  scantness  of  estate  too  grea 
an  evil. — Sir  J.  Hayward. 

Did  we  but  compare  the  miserable  scantness  t 
our  capacities  with  the  vast  profundity  of  thing: 
truth  and  modesty  would  teach  us  wary  language.- 
Glanville,  Scepsis  Scientijica. 
Scanty,  adj. 

1.  Narrow;  small;  wanting  amplitude  ;  shor 
of  quantity  sufficient. 

As  long  as  one  can  increase  the  number,  he  wi 
think  the  idea  he  hath  a  little  too  scanty  for  pobiiu 
infinity. — Locke. 

His  dominions  were  very  narrow  and  scanty ;  ft 
he  had  not  the  possession  of  a  foot  of  land,  lill  1 
bouuht  a  field  of  the  sons  of  lleth. — Id,. 

Now  scantier  limits  the  proud  arch  confine, 
And  scarce  are  seen  the  prostrate  Nile  and  Ithine. 
Pope,  Moral  Essays,  v.  2 

2.  Small;  poor;  not  copious  ;  not  ample. 

Their  language  being  scanty,  and  accommodate 
only  to  the  few  necessaries  of  a.  needy  simple  li! 
had  no  words  in  it  to  stand  for  a  thousand.— LocL 

3.  Sparing;  niggardly;  parsimonious. 

In  illustrating  a  point  of  difficulty,  be  not  t< 
scanty  of  words,  but  rather  become  copious  in  yoi 
Ian  guage. —  Watts. 

They  with  such  scanty  wages  pay 
The  bondage  and  the  slavery  of  years.  Sici^ 

Scape,    s.      In  Botany.     Flower-stalk   lit 
that  of  the  cowslip. 

In  plants  which  are  destitute  of  stem,  it  [t; 
peduncle]  often  rises  above  the  ground,  supportii 
the  flowers  on  its  apex,  as  in  the  cowslip ;  such 
peduncle  is  called  a  scape.— Lindley,  Inlroditctii 
to  Botany,  vol.  i.  p.  317  :  1848. 

Scape,  v.  a.     Escape. 

What,  have  I  scaped  love-letters  in  the  liolycl 
time  of  my  beauty,  and  am  I  now  a  subject  t 
them  P — Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsov,  ii 

1  doubt  not  but  to  die  a  fair  death,  if  1  sea 
hanging. — Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  ii.  2. 

What  can  'scape  the  eye 
Of  God  all-seeing  ?          Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x. 
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icape.  v.  n.    Get  away  from  hurt  or  danger. 

Could  they  not  fall  unpitied  on  the  plain, 
But  slain  revive,  and,  taken,  scape  again  ? 


;cape.  s. 

.  Escape  ;  flight  from  hurt  or  danger  ;  the 
act  of  declining  or  running  from  danger  ; 
accident  of  safety. 

I  spoke  of  most  disastrous  chances, 
Of  hair-breadth   scapes   in    th'  imminent   deadly 
breach.  Shakespear,  Otltello,  i.  3. 

2.  Means  of  escape  ;  evasion. 

Having  purposed  falsehood,  you 
Can  have  no  way  but  falsehood  to  be  true  ! 
Vain  lunatick,  against  these  scapes  I  could 
Dispute,  and  conquer,  if  I  would.  Donne. 

I.  Negligent    freak  ;    deviation  from  regu- 
larity; escapade. 

No  natural  exhalation  in  the  sky. 
No  scape  of  nature,  no  distemper'd  day, 
But  they  will  pluck  away  its  nat'ral  cause, 
And  call  them  meteors,  prodigies,  and  signs. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  iii.  4. 

4.  Loose  act  of  vice  or  lewdness. 

A  bearne  !  a  very  pretty  bearne  !  sure  some  scape  : 
though  I  am  not  bookish  yet  I  can  read  waiting- 
gentlewoman  in  the  scape.  —  Shakespear,  Winter's 
Tale,  iii.  3. 

Thou  lurk'dst  .  .  . 

In  valley  or  green  meadow,  to  waylay 
Some  beauty  rare,  Calisto,  Clymene  .  .  . 
Too  long,  then  laid'st  thy  scapes  on  names  adored. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  ii.  183. 
Scape-goat,  s.     Goat  set  at  liberty  by  the 
Jews  on  the  day  of  solemn  expiation. 

The  goat,  on  which  the  lot  fell  to  be  the  scapegoat, 
shall  be  presented  alive  before  the  Lord,  to  make  an 
atonement  with  him,  and  to  let  him  go  for  a  scape- 
goat into  the  wilderness.  —  Leviticus,  xvi.  10. 

An  act  of  Christ  this,  as  of  a  second  Adam,  a 
common  person,  ordered  by  the  wisdom  of  God  to 
bear  the  chastisement  of  our  peace,  the  scape-goat 
to  carry  all  our  sins  on  his  head  into  the  wilderness. 
—Hammond,  Works,  iv.526. 
Scapegrace,  s.  Wild  fellow. 

It  is  pleasant  to  hear  our  fathers  praised.  "We, 
too,  may  inherit  their  virtues  with  their  lands,  or 
cash,  or  bonds:  and  scapegraces  as  we  are,  it  is  j 
agreeable  to  find  a  precedent  for  the  blood  turning 
out  well.—  13.  Disraeli,  The  Young  Duke,  b.  ii.  ch.  viii. 
Scipement.  *.  [see  extract.]  In  Horolor/y. 
Mechanism  for  transmitting  the  maintain- 
ing power  of  a  clock  or  watch  to  the  re- 
gulator, in  order  to  restore  that  loss  of 
motion  which  in  every  vibration  arises  from 
the  friction  of  the  acting  part  and  the  re- 
sistance of  the  air. 

The  invention  once  executed  was  denominated  an 
escapement,  or  by  contraction  among  the  workmen 
scapement,  because  it  suffers  a  tooth  of  the  wheel, 
with  which  it  acts  to  escape,  or  pass  on,  at  such  in- 
tervals of  time  :is  are  measured  by  the  regulator, 
which  wheel  is  therefore  also  called  the  escapement 
wheel.—  Sees,  Cycloptedia. 

Scapula,  s.  [Lat.]     Shoulder-blade. 

The  heat  went  off  from  the  parts,  and  spread  up 
higher  to  the  breast  and  scapula.  —  Wiseman. 


Scapular,  adj. 
shoulders. 


Relating  or  belonging  to  the 


The  viscera  were  counterpoised  with  the  weight  of 
the  scapular  part.  —  Derham,  Physico-Theology. 
Scapulary.  adj.     Scapular. 

The  humours  dispersed  through  the  branches  of 
the  axillary  artery  to  the  scapulary  branches.— 
Wiseman. 

Scapulary.  s.  [Fr.  scapulaire."]  Part  of  the 
habit  of  a  friar,  consisting  of  two  narrow 
slips  of  cloth  covering  the  back  and  the 
breast. 

The  scapulary  is  made  of  two  small  pieces  of 
woollen  stun",  about  the  extent  of  a  hand,  hanging 
ny  two  little  laces  down  from  the  neck  upon  both  the 
uack  and  the  breast  of  the  devout  person  who  wears 
ti.—  Ureviiit.  Saul  and  Samuel  at  Kndor,  p.  277. 
Scar.  .9.  [N.Fr.  escarre  =  breach.]    Mark  left 
by  a  breach  of  the  skin,  or  wound  ;  cicatrix  : 
(sometimes  for  eschar,  a  different  word). 
1.  Cicatrix. 

Scratch  thee  but  with  a  pin,  and  there  remains 
Some  scar  of  it.         Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  iii.  5. 
It  may  be  struck  out  of  the  omnisciency  of  God, 
a?id  leave  no  scar  nor  blemish  behind.  —  Dr.  II. 
Mure. 

-.  Precipice  of  broken  rock. 

Scar,  in  every  part  of  England  where  rocks 
abound,  is  well  known  to  signify  the  detached  pro- 
trusion of  n.  law  rock.  —  Henley,  Rotes  on  Shake- 
spear's  All's  well  that  ends  well. 
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Scar.  v.  a.    Mark  as  with  a  sore  or  wound. 

Yet  I'll  not  shed  her  blood, 
Nor  scar  that  whiter  skin  of  hers  than  snow, 
And  smooth  as  monumental  alabaster. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  v.  2. 
Scarab.  *.     [Lat.  scarabeus.'] 

1 .  Beetle ;  insect  with  sheathed  wings. 

A  small  scarab  is  bred  in  the  very  tips  of  elm- 
leaves  :  these  leaves  may  be  observed  to  be  dry  and 
dead,  as  also  turgid,  in  which  lieth  a  dirty,  whitish, 
rough  maggot,  from  which  proceeds  a  beetle.— Der- 
ham, Physico-Theology. 

2.  Scrub. 
Scarabee.  s.     Scarab. 

You  are  scarabees  that  batten  in  dung. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Elder  Brother. 

Scaramouch,  s.  [Italian,  scaranmccia.~\  Buf- 
foon in  motley  dress. 

We  sse  the  daily  examples  of  them  in  the  Italian 
farces  of  harlequin  and  scaramucha.  —  Dryden, 
Origin  and  Progress  of  Satire. 

It  makes  the  solemnities  of  justice  pageantry,  and 
the  bench  reverend  poppets,  or  scaramouches  in 
scarlet.— Collier . 

Scaramouch  is  to  have  the  honour  of  the  day,  and 

now  marches  to  the  engagement  on  the  shoulders  of 

the  philosopher. — Bishop  Warburton,  An  Enquiry 

into  the  Causes  of  Prodigies  and  Miracles,  p.  81. 

Scarce,  adj.    [N.Fr. eschars;  Italian,  scarso.~\ 

1.  Parsimonious  ;  not  liberal ;  stingy. 

Dispende  not  too  outrageously,  nor  be  not  too 
scarse  so  that  thou  be  not  bounde  to  thy  tresour. 
Have  therm  attempraunce,  and  mesure,  whiche  in 
all  thyiiges  is  prouffy table. — Lord  Rivers, Dictes  and 
Sayings  of  the  Philosophers,  sign.  U.  vii. 

2.  Not  plentiful ;  not  copious. 

A  Swede  will  no  more  sell  you  his  hemp  for  less 
silver,  because  you  tell  him  silver  is  scarcer  now  in 
England,  and  therefore  risen  one-fifth  in  value, 
than  a  tradesman  of  London  will  sell  his  commodity 
cheaper  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  because  money  is  scarce 
there.— Locke. 

3.  Rare  ;  not  common. 

The  scarcest  of  all  is  a  Pescennius  Niger  on  a 
medallion  well  preserved.— Addison. 
Scarce,  adv.     Scarcely. 

Age,  which  unavoidably  is  but  one  remove  from 
death,  and  consequently  should  have  nothing  about 
it  but  what  looks  like  a  decent  preparation  for  it, 
scarce  ever  appears,  of  late  days,  but  in  the  high 
mode,  the  flaunting  garb,  and  utmost  gaudery  of 
youth. — South,  Sermons. 

You  neither  have  enemies,  nor  can  scarce  have 
any.— Dryden. 

Scarcely,  adv. 

1.  Hardly ;  scantly. 

A  thing  which  we  so  little  hoped  to  see,  that  even 
they  which  beheld  it  done  scarcely  believed  their 
own  senses. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

When  we  our  batters  see  bearing  our  woes, 
We  scarcely  think  our  miseries  our  foes. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  6. 

2.  With  difficulty. 

He  scarcely  knew  him,  striving  to  disown 
His  blotted  form,  and  blushing  to  be  known. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  t lie  jffiiieid,  vi.  670. 
Slowly  she  sails,  and  scarcely  stems  the  tides; 
The  pressing  water  pours  within  her  sides. 

Ibid.  vi.  558. 

Scarceness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Scarce. 

A  land  wherein  thou  shalt  eat  bread  without 
scarceness. — Deuteronomy,  viii.  9. 

In  this  grave  age,  when  comedies  are  few, 
We  crave  your  patronage  for  one  that's  new, 
And  let  the  scarceness  recommend  the  fare. 

Addison. 
Scarcity,  s. 
1.  Smallness  of  quantity;  not  plenty;  penury. 

Scarcity  and  want  shall  shun  you; 
Ceres'  blessing  so  is  on  you. 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

Raphael  writes  thus  concerning  his  Galatea:  to 
paint  a  fair  one,  'tis  necessary  for  me  to  see  many 
fair  ones ;  but,  because  there  is  so  great  a  scarcity  of 
lovely  women,  I  am  constrained  to  make  use  of  one 
certain  idea,  which  I  have  formed  in  my  fancy.— 
Dryden,  Translation  of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Paint- 
ing. 

They  drink  very  few  liquors  that  have  not  lain 
in  fresco,  insomuch  that  a  icarcity  of  snow  would 
raise  a  mutiny  at  Naples.— Addison. 
•2.  Rareness  ;     unfrequency  ;    not  common- 
ness. 

They  that  find  fault  with  our  store,  should  be 
least  willing  to  reprove  our  scarcity  of  thanks- 
givings.—footer,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Scare,  v.  a.  [Norse,  shjerra.']  Fright  ; 
frighten ;  affright ;  terrify  j  strike  with 
sudden  fear. 

SQ 
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They  have  scared  away  two  of  my  best  sheep, 
which,  I  tear,  the  wolf  will  sooner  find  than  the 
master.— Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iii.  3. 

My  grained  ash  an  hundred  times  hath  broke, 
And  scared  the  moon  with  splinters. 

Id.,  Coriolanus,  iv.  5. 

Scarecrows  are  set  up  to  keep  birds  from  coni  an  J 
fruit ;  and  some  report  that  the  head  of  a  wolf,  whole, 
drii  d,  and  hanged  up  in  a  dovehouse,  will  scars 
away  vermin. — Bacon. 

The  wing  of  the  Irish  was  so  grievously  either 
galled  or  scared  therewith,  that  being  strangers,  and 
in  a  manner  neutrals,  they  had  neither  good  heart 
to  go  forward,  nor  good  liking  to  stand  still,  nor 
good  assurance  to  run  away.— Sir  J.  Hayward. 

Let  wanton  wives  by  death  be  scared ; 
But,  to  my  comfort,  I'm  prepared. 

Prior,  Paulo  Purganti,  168. 
When,  lo,  an  Irish  Papist  darted 

Across  my  path,  gaunt,  grim,  and  big; 
I  did  but  frown  and  off  he  started 

Scared  at  me  e'en  without  my  wig. 

T.  Moore,  Twopenny  Postbag, 

When  the  poem  [Warner's  Albion's  England]  was 
first  produced,  the  middle  classes  in  general,  for 
whom  we  must  suppose  it  to  have  been  principally 
intended,  were  still  unrefined  enough  not  to  be 
scared  or  offended  by  this  grossness,  but  rather  to 
relish  and  enjoy  it.  —  Crai/c,  History  of  English 
Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  524. 

Scarecrow,  s. 

1.  Image  set  up  to  fright  birds ;  any  cause  of 
terror. 

Thereat  the  scarecrow  waxed  wondrous  proud, 
Through  fortune  of  his  first  adventure  fair, 
And  with  big  thundering  voice  reviled  him  loud. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

We  must  not  make  a  scarecrow  of  the  law, 
Setting  it  up  to  fear  the  birds  of  prey, 
And  let  it  keep  one  shape,  till  custom  make  it 
Their  pearch,  and  not  their  terrour. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  2. 

A  scarecrow  set  to  frighten  fools  away.     Dryden. 

The  fowls  not  only  never  came  to  the  corn,  but,  in 
short,  they  forsook  all  that  part  of  the  island,  and 
1  could  never  see  a  bird  near  the  place  a$  long  as  my 
scarecrows  hung  there.  —  Defoe,  Life  and  Adven- 
tures of  Robinson  Crusoe. 

O  ye  playwrights  and  literary  quacks  of  every 
feather,  weep  over  Kotzebue,  and  over  yourselves! 
Know  that  the  loudest  roar  of  the  million  is  not 
fame :  that  the  windbag,  are  ye  mad  enough  to 
mount  it,  will  burst,  or  be  shot  through  with  arrows, 
and  your  bones  too  shall  act  us  scarecrows. — Carlyle, 
Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays,  German  Play- 
ivrights. 

2.  Miserable-looking  person. 

No  eye  hath  seen  such  scarecrows :  I'll  not  inarch 
through  Coventry  with  them,  that's  flat.— Shake- 
spear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iv.  2. 

Scarefire.  s.    Fire  alarm. 

The  drum  and  trumpet,  by  their  several  sounds, 
serve  for  many  kind  of  advertisements;  and  bells 
serve  to  proclaim  a  scarefire,  and  in  some  places 
water-breaches.—  Holder. 

Scarf,  s.  [N.Fr.  escharfe.']    Part  of  dress  that 
hangs  loose  upon  the  neck  or  shoulders. 

The  matrons  flung  their  gloves, 
Ladies  and  maids  their  scarfs  and  handkerchiefs, 
Upon  him  as  he  pass'd. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  ii.  1. 

Will  you  wear  the  garland  about  your  neck,  or 
under  your  arm,  like  a  lieutenant's  scarf'/  —  Id., 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  ii.  1. 

Iris  there,  with  humid  bow, 
Waters  the  odorous  banks,  that  blow 
Flowers  of  more  mingled  hew 
'lhan  her  puifled  scarf  can  shew. 

Milton,  Comus,  i»92. 

Titian,  in  his  triumph  of  Bacchus,  having  placed 
Ariadne  on  one  of  the  borders  of  the  picture, 
gave  her  a  scarf  o(  a  vermilion  colour  upon  a  blue 
dra  pery.— Dryden. 

The  ready  nymphs  receive  the  crying  child  ; 
They  swathed  him  with  their  scarfs.  Id. 

My  learned  correspondent  writes  a  word  in  de- 
fence of  large  scarves. — Spectator. 

Put  on  your  hood  and  scarf,  and  take  your 
pleasure. — Swift. 

Who  are  the  owners  of  all  those  showy  scarfs  and 
white   neckcloths  ?  —  Thackeray,  Book   of  Snobs, 
ch.  xviii. 
Scarf,  r.  a. 

1 .  Throw  on  as  a  scarf. 

My  sea-gown  scarft  about  me,  in  the  dark 
Groped  1  to  fiud  them  out. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

2.  Bandage. 

Come,  seeling  night, 
Scarf  up  the  tender  eye  of  pitiful  day. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  2. 

Scarfskin.   s.      Cuticle ;    epidermis ;    outer 
scaly  integuments  of  the  body. 

The  scarfskin,  being  uppermost,  is  composed  of 
several  lays  of  small  scales,  which  lie  thicker  ac- 
cording as  it  is  thicker  in  one  part  of  the  body  than 
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another :  between  these  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  I 
rniliary  glands  of  the  true  skin  open. — Cheyue. 
Scarification,  s.     Incision  of  the  skin  with  a 
lancet,  or  such  like  instrument. 

The  disease  . . .  may  be  forced  out  by  deleteries, 
scarifications. — Jeremy  Taylor,  Sermons. 

Hippocrates  tells  you,  that,  in  applying  of  cups, 
the  scai-i/ication  ought  to  be  made  with  crooked 
iustrumei  i  Is. — Arbuthnot. 
Scarincator.  s. 

1.  One  who  scarifies. 

2.  Instrument  with  which  scarifications  are 
made. 

Scarifier,  s. 

1.  One  who  scarifies. 

2.  Instrument  with  which  scarifications  are 
made. 

Scarify,  v.  a.  Let  blood  by  incisions  of  the 
skin,  commonly  after  the  application  of 
cupping  glasses. 

Washing  the  salts  out  of  the  eschar,  and  scarify- 
ing it,  I  dressed  it. —  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

You   quarter   foul  language   upon  me,  without 
knowing  whether  I  deserve  to  be  cupped  and  scari- 
fied at  this  rate.— Spectator. 
Scarlatina,  s.     [Italian.]     Scarlet-fever. 

Scarlatina  [is]  an  infectious  continued  fever;  on 
the  second  day  of  which,  or  sometimes  later,  a  scar- 
let efflorescence  generally  appears  on  the  fauces  and 
pharynx, and  on  the  face  and  neck,  spreads  over  the 
body,  and  commonly  terminates  in  desquarnation 
from  the  fifth  to  the  seventh  day ;  the  fever  being 
accompanied  with  affection  of  the  kidneys,  often 
with  severe  disease  of  the  throat,  or  of  some  internal 
organ,  and  sometimes  followed  by  dropsy  and  occur- 
ring only  once  during  life.  There  is  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  acquainted  with 
this  disease,  and  the  doubt  applies  equally  to  the 
Arabians,  although  a  few  passages  in  Rhazes  might 
support  the  idea  that  scarlatina  was  confounded  by 
the  Arabian  writers  with  measles.  The  first  writer 
who  distinguished  the  disease  is  stated  by  Hiklen- 
brand  and  J.  Frank  to  have  been  Ingrassias,  who 
remarks  that  before  the  period  at  which  he  wrote  it 
was  called  Rossalia  or  Rossania,  from  Rosso,  red ; 
. . .  although  it  was  generally  considered  as  the  same 
malady  as  measles  yet  he  was  convinced,  by  his  own 
observations,  that  the  one  was  different  from  the 
other. — Copland,  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine. 

Scarlet,  s.    Bright  red  colour  so  called. 

If  we  live  thus  tamely, 
To  be  thus  jaded  by  a  piece  of  scarlet, 
Farewell  nobility.      Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

As  a  bull 

Amid  the  circus  roars  ;  provoked  from  far 
By  sight  of  scarlet  and  a  sanguine  war.  Dryden. 
Would  it  not  be  insufferable  for  a  learned  pro- 
fessor, and  that  which  his  scarlet  would  blush  at, 
to  have  his  authority  of  forty  years'  standing  in  an 
instant  overturned? — Locke. 

Scarlet,  a dj.  [Italian,  scarlato;  ~Fr.ecarla.te; 
German,  scliarlach.]  Having  the  colour  of 
scarlec ;  red  tinged  with  yellow. 

I  conjure  thee. 
By  her  high  forehead  and  her  scarlet  lip. 

Sliakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  1. 
The  Chinese,  who  are  of  an  ill  complexion,  being 
olivaster,  paint  their  cheeks  scarlet.— Bacon. 
Scarmoge.  s.     Skirmish. 

Such  cruel  game  my  scarmoges  disarms ; 
Another  war,  and  other  weapons,  I 
Do  love,  where  love  does  give  his  sweet  alarms. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Scatcn.  s.    [Fr.  escache.~]    Kind  of  horsebit. 
Scatch  [isj  a  sort  of  bit  for  horses. — Sailey,  Dic- 
tionary, in  voce. 
Scarp,    s.      In  Fortification.     Escarpment. 

See  Escarpe. 
Scate.  s.   Kind  of  shoe  used  for  sliding  over 

ice.     See  Skate. 

Scate.  s.    Fish  so  called.    See  Skate. 
Scatb.  v.  a.    [A.S.  scceftian,  sccefian.]    Hurt; 
injure. 

As  when  heaven's  fire 

Hath  scathed  the  forest  oaks,  or  mountain  pines, 
With  singed  top  their  stately  growth,  though  bare, 
Stands  oil  the  blasted  heath. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  612. 
A  giant  oak,  which  heaven's  fierce  flame 
Had  scathed  in  the  wilderness,  to  stand 
A  monument  of  fadeless  ruin  there. 

Slielley,  Queen  Mob,  vii. 

Scath.  s.  [A.S.  sc«<5e.]  Waste ;  damage ; 
mischief;  depopulation:  (in  Scotland  it 
denotes  spoil  or  damage). 

The  ear  that  budded  fair  is  burnt  and  blasted, 
And  all  my  hoped  gain  is  turn'd  to  scath. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar. 
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He  bore  a  spiteful  mind  against  king  Edward, 
doing  him  all  the  scath  that  he  could,  and  annoying 
his  territories. — Spenser,  View  of  tlie  State  of  Ire- 
land. 

They  placed  them  in  Rhoaes,  where  daily  doing 
great  scath  to  the  Turk,  the  great  warrior  Soliman, 
with  a  mighty  army,  so  overlaid  them,  that  he  won 
the  island  from  them.  —  Knolles,  History  of  the 
Turks. 

Still  preserved  from  danger,  harm,  and  scath, 
By  many  a  sea  and  many  an  unknown  shore. 

Fairfax. 

Sc-.  For  a  criticism  on  the  use,  and  abuse, 
of  the  second  letter  in  this  combination  see 
under  Skeptic. 

Scatbful.  adj.     Mischievous  ;  destructive. 

A  bawbling  vessel  was  he  captain  of, 
For  shallow  draught,  and  bulk,  unprizable, 
With  which  such  scathful  grapple  did  he  make, 
That  very  envy,  and  the  tongue  of  loss, 
Cried  fame  and  honour  on  him. 

Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  v.  1. 
So  did  they  beat,  from  off  their  native  bounds, 
Spain's  mighty  fleet  with  cannons'  scathful  wounds. 
Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  8.53. 

Scathiess.  adj.     Without  harm  or  damage. 
Scatter,  v.  a.     [A.S.  scaterian.] 

1.  Throw  loosely  about ;  sprinkle. 

Teach  the  glad  hours  to  scatter,  as  they  fly, 
Soft  quiet,  gentle  love,  and  endless  joy.  Prior. 

2.  Dissipate;  disperse. 

Samuel  came  not  to  Gilgal,  and  the  people  were 
scattered  from  Saul. — 1  Samuel,  xiii.  8. 

3.  Spread  thinly. 

Why  should  my  muse  enlarge  on  Libyan  swains, 
Their  scatter'd  cottages  and  ample  plains? 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iii.  521. 

4.  Besprinkle  with  something  loosely  spread. 

Where  cattle  pastured  late,  now  scatter'd  lies 
With  carcases  and  arms  the  ensanguined  field. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  653. 
Scatter,  v.  n.     Be  dissipated ;  be  dispersed. 
Sound  diffuseth   itself  in    rounds ;   but  if  that 
which  would  scatter  in  open  air  be  made  to  go  into 
a  canal,  it  gives  greater  force  to  the  sound. — Bacon. 
Scattergood.  s.     One  who  wastes. 
Scatteredly.  adv.     In  a  scattered  manner ; 
dispersedly. 

Sir  Thomas,  either  ashamed  of  their  company,  or 
for  some  other  reason,  desired  them  to  disperse,' and 
not  to  accompany  him  by  his  coach-side;  which 
they  did  accordingly,  and  afterwards  came  scat- 
teredly  into  Oxon.— -Life  of  A.  Wood,  p.  153. 

Had  there  been  any  man  who  could  have  col- 
lected and  put  together  in  order  the  several  truths 
which  were  taught  singly,  and  scatteredly,  by  phi- 
losophers of  all  the  different  sects. — Clarke,  On  Na- 
tural and  Revealed  Religion. 

Scattering:,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  dispersing 
or  distributing ;  that  which  is  dispersed. 

The  former  instances  of  temporal  prosperity  . . . 
are  but  (as  it  were)  the  promiscuous  scatterings  of 
his  common  providence. — South,  Sermons,  ii.  378. 

Scatteringiy.  adv.     Loosely ;  dispersedly. 

These  drops  of  prettiness,  scatterinyly  sprinkled 
amongst  the  creatures,  were  designed  to  defecate 
and  exalt  our  conceptions,  not  to  inveigle  or  detain 
our  passions. — Boyle. 

Scatteriingr.  s.  Vagabond  ;  one  who  has  no 
home  or  settled  habitation. 

Gathering  unto  him  all  the  scatterlings  and  out- 
laws out  of  all  the  woods  and  mountains,  in  which 
they  long  had  lurked,  he  marched  forth  into  the 
English  pale.— Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ire- 
land. 

Scaup,   Scaup-duck,    Scaup    Pochard,    s. 

Duck  of  the  genus  Fuligula  (species  Ges- 
neri). 

The  scaup  pochard  or  scaup  duck,  Fuligula  Ges- 
neri.  The  scaup  is  a  regular  winter  visitant  to 
Britain,  frequenting  coasts  of  a  soft  or  muddy  cha- 
racter, and  feeding  on  the  smaller  bivalves,  which 
are  generally  found  there  in  abundance.  It  breeds 
in  Iceland  and  other  northern  parts,  and  may  per- 
haps occasionally  breed  in  the  northern  parts  of 
British  Islands.  In  Iceland  it  is  a  common  bird, 
making  its  nest  among  the  thick  herbage  or  upon 
the  bare  stones  by  the  edge  of  the  fresh-water-lochs. 
The  nest  is  externally  of  slight  construction,  being 
formed  of  stems  of  grass,  but  is  thickly  lined  with 
down.  The  eggs,  from  live  to  eight  in  number,  are 
of  a  dull  yellowish-white.  —  Laishley,  History  of 
British  Birds'  Eggs. 

Scavenger,  s.  ?  Man  employed  in  clearing 
away  the  mud  and  filth  of  town-streets. 

Since  it  is  made  a  labour  of  the  mind,  as  to  inform 
men's  judgements,  and  move  their  affections,  to  re- 
solve difficult  places  of  Scripture,  to  decide  and  clear 
off  controversies,  I  cannot  see  how  to  bo  a  butcher, 
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scavenger,  or  any  other  such  trade,  does  at  all  mia. 
lify  men  for  this  work.— South. 

Fasting,  Nature's  scavenger. — Baynard. 
Dick  the  scavenger,  with  equal  grace, 
Flirts  from  his  cart  the  mud  in  Walpole's  face. 

Swft. 

Scelerat.  s.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  sceleratusJ]  Villain. 
Gallicism. 

Scelerats   can   by  no  arts   stifle  the  cries  of  a 
wounded  conscience.— Cheyne. 
Scenary.  s.  [Lat.  scenarium."]  See  Scenery. 
1.  Appearance  of  places  or  things. 

He  must  gain  a  relish  of  the  works  of  nature,  and 
be  conversant  in.  the  various  scenary  of  a  country 
life. — Addison. 

•2.  Representation  of  a  place  in  which  an 
action  is  performed. 

The  progress  of  the  sound,  and  the  scenary  of  the 
bordering  regions,  are  imitated  from  Jin.  vii.  on  the 
sounding  the  horn  of  Alecto.— Pope. 

3.  Disposition  and  consecution  of  the  scenes 
of  a  play. 

To  make  a  more  perfect  model  of  a  picture,  is,  in 
the  language  of  poets,  to  draw  up  the  scenary  of  a 
play.— Dryden. 

Scene,  s.  [Fr.;  Lat.  scena ;  Gr.  cno/j^  =  tent, 
tabernacle ;  hence  any  place  with  hangings, 
curtains,  or  the  like,  especially  with  re- 
ference to  the  curtains  of  theatres.] 

1.  Stage;  dramatic  theatre. 

Giddy  with  praise,  and  puff'd  with  female  pride, 
She  quits  the  tragic  scene.  Churchill,  Mosciad. 

2.  Scenery. 

Cedar  and  pine,  and  fir  and  branching  palm, 
A  sylvan  scene ;  and  as  the  ranks  ascend 
Shade  above  shade,  a  woody  theatre 
Of  stateliest  view.       Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  139. 

Now  prepare  thee  for  another  scene.    Ibid.  xi.  687, 

A  sylvan  scene  with  various  greens  was  drawn, 
Shades  on  the  sides,  and  in  the  midst  a  lawn. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  ii.  619. 

About  eight  miles  distance  from  Naples  lies  a  very 
noble  scene  of  antiquities  :  what  they  call  Virgil's 
tomb  is  the  first.— Id.,  Travels  in  Italy. 

Of  nature's  various  scenes  the  painter  culls 
That  for  his  fav'rite  theme,  where  the  fair  whole 
Is  broken  into  ample  parts,  and  bold  ; 
Where  to  the  eye  three  well-mark'd  distances 
Spread  their  peculiar  colouring ;  vivid  green, 
Warm  brown,  and  black   opake,   the  foreground 

bears 

Conspicuous ;  sober  olive  coldly  marks 
The  second  distance;  thence  the  third  declines 
In  softer  blue,  or,  less'ning  still,  is  lost 
In  faintest  purple.    When  thy  taste  is  call'd 
To  deck  a  scene  where  Nature  self  presents 
All  these  distinct  gradations,  then  rejoice 
As  does  the  painter,  and  like  him  apply 
Thy  colours ;  plant  thou  on  each  separate  part 
Its  proper  foliage.      Mason,  Englisii  Garden,  i.  184. 

Whenever  a  man  stands,  the  contiguous  objeeis 
immediately  before  him  form  a  foreground  to  tlie 
scene  he  is  looking  at ;  and  by  the  foreground  how 
much  the  general  prospect  is  efl'ected,  there  are  few 
who  delight  in  landscape  that  have  not  perceived. 
The  general  harmony  of  a  scene  results  from  a  duo 
proportion  of  its  parts ;  but  the  greater  distances 
are  seldom  Within  the  power  oi'  art.  How  then  shall 
art,  thus  limited  in  the  extent  of  her  dominion,  at- 
tempt to  harmonize  the  whole  scene.?  To  this  I 
answer,  by  a  judicious  adaptation  and  disposition  of 
the  objects  through  which  the  eye  beholds  it. — Com- 
mentary (by  W.  Burgh)  on  Mason's  English  Gar- 
(ten,  i.  198. 

3.  Display  of  action. 

"i'was  a  mute  scene  of  sorrow,  mixt  with  fear; 
Still  on  the  table  lay  the  unlinish'd  cheer. 

Dryden,  Theodore  and  Honoria,  326. 

Eternity!  thou  pleasing,  dreadful  thought! 
Through  what  variety  of  untried  being, 
Through  what  new  scenes  and  changes  must  we 
pass  !  Addison,  Cato,  v.  1. 

Say,  shepherd,  say,  are  these  reflections  true  ? 
Or  was  it  but  the  woman's  f<  ar  that  drew 
This  cruel  scene,  unjust  to  love  and  you  ?        Prior. 

4.  So  much  of  an  act  of  a  play  as  passes 
between   the   same  persons   in   the  same 
place. 

If  his  characters  were  good, 
The  scenes  entire,  and  freed  from  noise  and  blood, 
The  action  great,  yet  circumscribed  by  time. 
The  words  not  forced,  but  sliding  into  rhinie  . . . 
He  thought,  in  hitting  these,  his  business  done. 

Dryden. 

5.  Place  represented  by  the  stage. 

The  king  is  set  from  London,  and  the  scene 
Is  now  transported  to  Southampton. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  ii.  chorus. 

6.  Hanging  of  the  theatre  adapted  to  the 
play. 

The  alteration  of  scenes,  so  it  be  quietly  and  with- 
out noise,  are  things  of  great  beauty  and  pleasure 
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for  they  feed  and  relieve  the  eye,  before  it  be  full 
of  the  same  object. — Bacon,  Essays,  Of  Masques  and 
Triumphs. 

,cene.  v.  a.     Display;  exhibit  on,  or  as  on, 
a  scene.     Rare. 

Our  food  is  plainer,  but  eaten  with  a  better  ap- 
petite ;  our  course  of  employment  and  action  the 
very  same,  only  not  scened  so  illustriously,  nor  set 
off  with  so  good  company  and  conversation.— Arch- 
bishop Saitcroft,  Letters,  D'Oyly's  Life,  &c.,  ii.  17  : 
1G91. 

icenery.  s.  [As  opposed  to  Scenary,  de- 
rived from  scene,  after  the  manner  of 'fishery, 
]  rookery,  and  other  terms ;  chiefly,  however, 
though  not  exclusively,  of  Anglo-Saxon 
origin.]  Series  of  scenes,  especially  those 
of  the  theatre,  or  landscapes. 

The  scenery  is  beautiful :  the  rock  broken,  and 
covered  with  shrubs  at  the  top;  and  afterwards 
spreading  into  one  grand  and  simple  shade.— Gilpin. 
Essay  on  Prints,  p.  133. 

If  then  it  appears  that  fancy  be  of  such  power  as 
thus  to  give  charms  to  reluctant  nature,  it  follows 
that  we  should  exert  ourselves  to  improve  this  fa- 
culty ;  and  to  this  extent  it  is  laid  down  as  a  maxim 
that  we  should  consult  the  laws  by  which  painting 
is  "overned,  and  apply  them  to  the  sister  art  of  gar- 
dening. But  of  these,  the  first  is  to  make  a  happy 
selection  of  objects  for  the  pencil ;  and  therefore,  as 
greatness  of  parts,  a  receding  gradation  of  hues  and 
limiting  outlines,  and  three  distances,  marked  each 
with  their  respective  characters,  and  bearing  to 
each  other  a  due  proportion,  are  the  objects  of  the 
painters'  choice,  so,  if  they  can  be  attained,  they  are 
recommended  to  the  gardener  as  the  most  desirable 
scenery  for  the  exercise  of  his  imagination  and  his 
net.— Commentary  (by  W.  Burgh)  on  Mason's  Eng- 
lish Garden,  i.  179. 

sceneshifter.  s.     One  who  shifts  the  scenes 
of  a  theatre. 

The  actors  behind  the  scene  were  terrified,  and 
they  either  came  forwards  trembling,  and  only 
watching  the  signs  of  their  brother  actors,  or  would 
not  venture  to  show  themselves.  The  machinist 
only,  with  his  scene-shifters,  who  felt  so  deep  an  in- 
terest in  the  fate  of  my  piece,  was  tranquil  and  at- 
tentive to  his  duty,  to  produce  a  fine  effect. — /.  Dis- 
raeli, Curiosities  of  Literature,  Condemned  Poets. 

Scenic,  adj.      [Lat.  scenicus,    Fr.  scenique.] 
Dramatic ;  theatrical. 

Bid  scenick  Virtue  charm  the  rising  age, 
And  Truth  diffuse  her  radiance  from  the  stage. 

Dr.  Johnson,  Prologue  -.  1747. 
The  ridicule  of  scenic  exhibition. — T.   Warton, 
JI  into  r>i  of  English  Poetry,  iii.  200. 

Distractedly  and  distractively,  to  the  sound  of  all 
discords  in  nature,  opens  that  fourth,  final  scenic 
exhibition,  composed  by  Destiny.— Carhjle.  Critical 
unit  Miscellaneous  Essays,  Tlie  Diamond  Necklace, 
eli.  xiv. 
Scenical.  adj.  Scenic. 

They  dance  over  a  distracted  comedy  of  love,  ex- 
pressing their  confused  affections,  in  the  scenical 
persons  and  habits  of  the  four  prime  European 
nations.— .B.  Jonxon,  Masques. 

Formal    sadness,    scenical     mourning.  —  Sir    T. 
Browne,  Christian  Morals,  i.  8. 
Scenographical.  adj.      Drawn  in  perspec- 
tive. 

Scenographically.    adn.       In   a   scenogra- 
phic  manner  ;  in  perspective. 

If  the  workman  be  skilled  in  perspective,  more 
than  one  face  may  be  represented  in  our  diagram 
scenographically.— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Scenography.  s.     [Gr.  <ncjj>'ir;  =  scene  +  yprt(f-ui 
=  1  write,  describe  ;  Fr.  scenographie.\ 

\ .  Art  of  perspective. 

•J.  Representation  in  perspective. 

We  shall  here  only  represent  to  you  the  ichno- 
graj-liy,  and  stenography,  of  the  ancient  burial- 
pl;iei!s  of  the  Egyptian,  near  the  pyramids,  out  of 
which  the  mummies  are  brought;  with  a  prospect 
of  Memphis,  Babylon,  Cairo.— Greenhill,  Art  of  Em- 
balming, p. -03. 

Scent,  s. 

1.  Power  of  smelling  ;  smell. 

A  hunted  hare  treads  back  her  mazes,  crosses  and 
confounds  her  former  track,  and  uses  all  possible 
methods  to  divert  the  scent.— Watts,  Improvement 
of  the  Mind. 

1.  Object  of  smell ;  odour  good  or  bad. 

Bellman  cried  upon  it  at  the  merest  loss. 
And  twice  to-day  piek'd  out  the  dullest  scent. 

Shaxespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew, 

induction,  sc.  1. 

The  plague,  they  report,  hath  a  scent  of  the  smell 
of  a  mellow  apple.— Bacon. 

Partake 
The  season,  prime  for  sweetest  scents  and  airs. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.199. 
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Exulting,  till  he  finds  their  nobler  sense 
Their  disproportion^!  speed  does  recompense  j 
Then  curses  his  conspiring  feet,  whose  scent 
Betrays  that  safety  which  their  swiftness  lent. 

Sir  J.  Denham.  Cooper's  Hill. 

Cheerful  health, 

His  duteous  handmaid,  through  the  air  improved, 
With  lavish  hand  diffuses  scents  ambrosial. 

Prior,  Second  Hymn  of  CMimachus,  50. 

3.  Chase  followed  by  the  smell. . 

He  gained  the  observations  of  innumerable  ages, 

and  travelled  upon  the  same  scent  into  ^Ethiopia.— 

Sir  W.  Temple. 
Scent,  v.  a.     [Fr.  sentir  =  smell.] 

1.  Smell ;  perceive  by  the  nose. 

So  scented  the  grim  feature,  and  upturn'd 
His  nostrils  wide  into  the  murky  air, 
Sagacious  of  his  quarry  from  so  far. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  279. 

2.  Perfume  ;  imbue  with  odour  good  or  bad. 

Balm  from  a  silver  box  distill'd  around, 
Shall  all   bedew  the  roots,  and  scent  the  sacred 
ground.  Dryden. 

Scented,  part.  adj.  Imbued  with  odour ; 
perfumed. 

He  behind  him  spies 

His  opening  hounds,  and  now  he  hears  their  cries ; 
A  generous  pack  or  to  maintain  the  chase. 
Or  snuff  the  vapour  from  the  scented  grass. 
Addison,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Transformation 

of  Actaion. 
Scentful.  adj. 

1.  Odorous;  yielding  much  smell. 

The  scentfal  camomile,  the  verdurous  costmary. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  xv. 
A  maiden  gathering  on  the  plains 
A  scentfull  nosegay. 

W.  Brow  tie,  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  ii.  song  ii. 

2.  Quick  of  smell. 

The  scentfull  osprey  by  the  rocke  had  fish'd, 
And  many  a  pretty  shrimp  in  scallops  dish'd 
Some  way  convey'd  her. 

W.  Browne,  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  ii.  song  iii. 
Sceptic.     See  Skeptic. 
Sceptre,   s.     [Fr. ;  Lat.  sceptrum.']     Ensign 
of  royalty  borne  in  the  hand. 

Nor  shall  proud  Lancaster  usurp  my  right, 
Nor  hold  the  sceptre  in  his  childish  fist. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  i.  1. 
How,  best  of  kings,  dost  thou  a  sceptre  bear ! 
How,  best  of  poets,  dost  thou  laurel  wear ! 
But  two  things  rare  the  fates  had  in  their  store, 
And  gave  thee  both,  to  shew  they  could  no  more. 

B.  Jonson. 

I  sing  the  man  who  Judah's  sceptre  bore 
In  that  right  hand  which  held  the  crook  before. 

Cowley,  Davideis. 

The  parliament  presented  those  acts  which  were 
prepared  by  them  to  the  royal  sceptre,  in  which 
were  some  laws  restraining  the  extravagant  power 
of  the  nobility. — Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the 
Grand  Rebellion. 

The  court  of  Borne  has,  in  other  instances,  so  well 
attested  its  good  managery,  that  it  is  not  credible 
crowns  and  sceptres  are  conferred  gratis. — Dr.  II. 
More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

Sceptre,  v.  a.  Invest  with  the  ensign  of 
royalty.  Rare. 

Thy  cheeks  buffeted,  thy  head  smitten,  thy  hand 
sceptred  with  a  reed.— Bislwp  HM,  Contemplations, 
b.  iv. 
Sceptred,  adj. 

1.  Bearing  a  sceptre. 

The  sceptred  heralds  call 
To  council  in  the  city-pates. 

Milt,  n,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  6GO. 

2.  Denoting  something  regal. 

Sometime  let  gorgeous  tragedy 
In  sceptred  pali  come  sweeping  by. 

Milton,  II  Penseroso,  97. 

Schedule.  a\  [Lat.  schedula,  diminutive  of 
scheda  =  piece,  leaf  of  paper,  or  parch- 
ment.] 

1.  Smaller  document  attached  to,  and  form- 
ing part  of,  a  larger  one. 

The  first  published  schedules  being  brought  to  a 
grave  knight,  he  read  over  an  unsavory  sentence  or 
two,  and  delivered  back  the  libel. — Hooker,  Ecclesi- 
astical Polity. 

All  ill,  which  all 

Prophets  or  poets  spake,  and  all  which  shall 
B'  annex'd  in  schedules,  unto  this  by  me, 
Fall  on  that  man.  Donne. 

'  The  schedule,  sir,"  said  Pell,  guessing  at  Mr.  Wel- 
ler's  meaning,  'the  schedule  is  as  plain  and  satisfac- 
tory as  pen  and  ink  can  make  it.' — Dickens,  Pick- 
wick Papers,  eh.  Iv. 

2.  Little  inventory. 

I  will  give  out  schedules  of  my  beauty;  it  shall  be 
inventoried,  and  every  particle  and  utensil  labelled 
to  iny  will.— Shake-spear,  Twelfth  Night,  i.  5. 
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Schedule,  v.  a.    Place  in  a  list  or  catalogue; 

inventory:  (noted  by  Todd  as  'a  modern 

word'). 
Schematism.     S.       [Gr.    ffxw1""^^    from 


1.  Combination  of  the  aspects  of  heavenly 
bodies. 

2.  Particular  form  or  disposition  of  a  thing. 

Every  particle  of  matter,  whatever  form  or  sche- 
matism it  puts  on,  must  iti  all  conditions  be  equally 
extended,  and  therefore  take  up  the  same  room. — 
Creech. 

Schematise  s.  Projector ;  one  given  to 
forming  schemes. 

The  noisy  importunities  of  unexperienced,  raw, 
new-fangled  schematists  and  speculators.  —  Fleet- 
wood,  Sermons,  p.  56. 

The  treasur«r  maketh  little  use  of  the  schematist», 
who  are  daily  plyinir  him  with  their  visions,  but  to 
be  thoroughly  convinced  by  the  comparison  that 
his  own  notions  are  the  best.— Swift,  Letter  to  Dr. 
King. 
Scheme,  s,  [Gr,  ff\>jf.ia,  -«roc.] 

1.  Plan  ;  combination  of  various  things  into 
one  view,  design,  or  purpose  ;  system. 

Were  our  senses  made  much  quicker,  the  appear- 
ance and  outward  scheme  of  thinifs  would  have  quite 
another  face  to  us,  and  be  inconsistent  with  our 
well-being. — Locke. 

We  shall  never  be  able  to  give  ourselves  a  satisfac- 
tory account  of  the  divine  conduct,  without  forming 
such  a  scheme  of  things  as  shall  at  once  take  in  timt-, 
and  eternity. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

2.  Project  ;  contrivance ;  design. 

He  forms  the  well-concerted  scheme  of  mischief; 
'Tis  fix'd,  'tis  done,  and  both  are  doom'd  to  death. 

Howe. 

The  haughty  monarch  was  laying  schemes  for  sup- 
pressing the  ancient  liberties,  and  removing  the 
ancient  boundaries  of  kingdoms. — Bishop  Atter- 
bury. 

The  stoical  scheme  of  supplying  our  wants  by  lop- 
ping off  our  desires,  is  like  cutting  off  onr  feet  when 
we  want  shoes.— Swift. 

3.  Representation  of  the  aspects  of  the  ce- 
lestial bodies  ;  any  linear  or  mathematical 
diagram. 

It  hath  embroiled  astrology  in  the  erection  of 
scliemes,  and  the  judgment  of  death  and  diseases. — 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

It  is  a  scheme  and  face  of  heaven, 
As  th'  aspects  are  disposed  this  even. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  3,  539. 
Scheme,  v.  a.     Plan. 

That  wickedness  which  schemed,  and  executed,  his 
destruction.— Stuart,  History  of  Scotland,  i.  202. 
Orlando  had  Cortana  bare  in  hand ; 

To  split  the  head  in  twain  was  what  he  schemed:— 
Cortana  clave  the  skull  like  a  true  brand, 

And  pagan  Passamont  died  unredeem'd. 

Byron,  Translation  from  Pulci's 

Morgante  Maggiore,  i.  35. 

Schemer,  s.  One  who  schemes ;  projector ; 
contriver. 

It  is  a  lesson  to  all  schemers  and  confederates  in 
guilt,  to  teach  them  this  truth,  that,  when  their 
scheme  does  not  succeed,  they  are  sure  to  quarrel 
amongst  themselves.  —  Paley,  Sermon  on  Genesis, 
xlvii.  12. 

'  I  see  myself  in  public  life,  backed  by  the  preju- 
dices of  others,  and  courage  of  my  own, — governing 
fools,  and  out-manoeuvring  rogues,— the  successful 
fdiemer  under  an  old  system,  and  perhaps  the  hero 
of  a  new  one. — Hannay,  Singleton  I'ontenoy,  b.  i. 
ch.x. 

Gradually,  with  the  elastic  tern  per  that  is  essential 
to  a  systematic  schemer,  Randal  Leslie  plucked  him- 
self from  the  pain  of  brooding  uver  a  plot  that  wa* 
defeated,  to  prepare  himself  lor  consummating  those 
that  yet  seemed  so  near  success. — Lord  Lytton,  My 
Novel,  b.  xii.  ch.  xxxiii. 
Schemist.  s.  Projector  ;  planner ;  intriguer. 

One  cannot  enough  wonder  at  the  extreme  folly  of 
all  such  sehemists  as  pretend  to  account  for  things 
upon  principles  of  mechanism. — Coventry,  Philemon 
to  Ilydaspes,  conv.  i. 

Are  not  these  sehemists  well  apprised,  that  the 
colonists  import  more  from  tiruat  Britain,  ten  times 
more,  than  they  send  in  return  to  us?— Burke,  Ob- 
servations on  a  late  State  of  the  Nation. 

Schesis.  s.  [Gr.  <r,vtTic-]  Habitude :  state 
of  anything  with  respect  to  other  things. 

If  that  mind  which  has  existing  in  itself  from  all 
eternity  all  the  simple  esseucesol  thintrs,  and  conse- 
quontlyall  their  ]>ossil>]e.vc-//<=.sv.vor  habitudes. should 
ever  change,  there  would  arise  a  new  schesis  in  th« 
mind,  which  is  coutrary  to  the  supposition. — Norris. 

Schism,  s.  [Fr.  schisme  ;  Gr.  o^i^a,  from 
ffyi£i«>  =  divide,  cut  asunder]  Separation 
or  division,  generally,  from  the  Church. 
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SCHOLIAST  S  D  V;  £1  J- 

Set  bounds  to  our  passions  by  rr-ason,  to  our  errors 
by  truth,  and  to  our  schisms  by  charity.  —  Eikuu 
Basilike. 

Oppose  schisms  by  unity,  hypocrisy  by  sober  piety, 
and  debauchery  by  temperance.  —  Bishop  Sprat, 
Sermons. 

When  a  schism  is  once  spread,  there  grows  at 
length  a  dispute  which  are  the  schismaticks :  in 
the  sense  of  the  law  the  schism  lies  on  that  side 
which  opposes  itself  to  the  religion  of  the  state. — 
Swift. 

Schismatic,  s.  One  who  separates  from 
the  true  church. 

No  known  heretick  nor  schismatick  should  be 
suffered  to  go  into  those  countries.— Bacon. 

Thus  you  behold  the  schismaticks'  bravadoes : 
M'ild  speaks  in  squibs,  and  Calaiuy  in  granadoes. 

Butler. 

The  schismaticks  united  in  a  solemn  league  ami 
covenant  to  alter  the  whole  system  of  spiritual  go- 
vernment.— Sw  >ft. 
Schismatic,  adj.     Practising  schism. 

Not  one  scysmatyk  prest,  fryre,  nor  chanon.— 
Bale,  Yet  a  Course  at  the  Romysshe  Foxe,  fol.  98.  b. 

Scbismatical.  adj.  Implying  schism ;  prac- 
tising schism. 

By  these  tumults  all  factions,  seditions,  and 
schismatical  proposals  against  government,  eccle- 
siastical  and  civil,  must  be  backed. — Kikon  Basilike. 

Here  bare  anathemas  fall  but  like  so  many  '  bruta 
fulmina' upon  the  obstinate  and  schismatical.  who 
are  like  to  think  themselves  shrewdly  hurt  by  being 
cut  off  from  that  body  which  they  chuse  not  to  be 
of,  and  so  being  punished  into  a  quiet  enjoyment  of 
thi'ir  beloved  separation. — South,  Sermons. 

Schismatic  ally.  adv.  In  a  schismatical 
manner. 

A  great  number  of  people  . . .  wilfully  and  scliis- 
matically  refuse  to  come  to  their  parish  churches.— 
—Act  for  the  Uniformity  of  Publick  Prayers. 
Schismaticalness.  s.      Attribute  suggested 
by  Schismatic;    state  of   being  schis- 
matical. 

As  mischievous  a  mark  as  any  of  her  carnality,  is 
her  dissension  and  Schismaticalness  even  to  mutual 
persecution  ;  as  also  the  unnatural  and  unchristian 
wars  of  one  part  of  reformed  Christendom  against 
the  other.— Dr.  H.  More,  On  the  Seven  ChurcJtes, 
p. 113. 

Schismless.  adj.  Not  affected  by  schism ; 
without  schism.  Rare. 

The  peace  and  good  of  the  church  is  not  termi- 
nated in  the  schismless  estate  of  one  or  two  king- 
doms, but  should  be  provided  for  by  the  joint  con- 
sultation of  all  reformed  Christendom.  —  Milton, 
Reason  of  Church  Government  urged  against  Pre- 
lacy, b.  i. 

Scholar,  s.  [Lat.  scholaris,  from  schola  = 
school ;  A.  S.  scolere  j  N.  Fr.  escolier  ; 
Modern  Fr.  ecolier."] 

1.  One  who  learns  of  a  master ;  disciple. 

Many  times  that  which  deserveth  approbation 
would  hardly  find  favour,  if  they  which  propose  it 
were  "not  to  profess  themselves  scholars,  and  fol- 
lowers of  the  ancients. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Po- 
lity. 

The  scholars  of  the  Stagyrite, 
Who  for  the  old  opinion  fight, 
Would  make  their  modern  friends  confess 
The  difference  but  from  more  to  less. 

Prior,  Alma,  i.  90. 

A  company  of  varlets,  who  pretended  to  be 
scholars,  shuffled  themselves  in,  and  did  act  much 
villany  in  the  university  by  thieving,  whoring,  quar- 
relling. . . .  They  lived  under  no  discipline,  neither 
had  they  tutors ; . . .  when  they  went  to  perform  any 
mischief,  then  would  they  be  accounted  scholars, 
that  so  they  might  free  themselves  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  burghers.— A.  Wood,  History  and 
Antiquities  of  Oxford,  p.  206. 

It  is  evident  that  the  school  of  Oxford  was  fre- 
quented under  Edward  the  Confessor.  ...  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  II..  or  at  least  of  Richard  L,  Oxford 
became  a  very  flourishing  university,  and  in  1201, 
according  to  Wood,  contained  three  thousand 
scholars.  The  earliest  charters  were  granted  by 
John. . . .  At  Oxford,  under  Henry  III.,  it  is  said 
that  there  were  thirty  thousand  scholars;  an  exag- 
geration which  seems  to  imply  that  the  real  number 
was  very  great. — Uallam,  View  of  the  State  of  Europe 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  pt.  ii.  ch.  ix. 

2.  Man  of  letters. 

This  same  scholar's  fate,  'res  angusta  domi,' 
hinders  the  promoting  of  learning. — Bishop  Wil- 
kins,  Mathematical  Magick. 

To  watch  occasions  to  correct  others  in  their  dis- 
course, and  not  slip  any  opportunity  of  shewing  their 
talents,  scholars  are  most  blamed  for.— Locke. 

3.  Man  of  books. 

To  spend  too  much  time  in  studies,  is  sloth ;  to 
make  judgement  wholely  by  their  rules,  is  the 
humour  of  a,  scholar:  they  perfect  nature,  and  are 
perfected  by  experience. — Bacon,  Essays,  Of  Studies. 
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'Why  then,  Squills,  said  my  father  familiarly, 
'you  would  know,  that  though  a  scholar  is  often  a 
fool,  he  is  never  a  fool  so  supreme,  so  superlative,  as 
when  he  is  defacing  the  first  unsullied  page  of  the 
human  history,  by  entering  into  it  the  common- 
places of  his  own  pedantry.  A  scholar,  sir— at  least 
one  like  me — is  of  all  persons  the  most  unfit  to  teach 
young  children.  A  mother,  sir — a  simple,  natural, 
loving  mother — is  the  infant's  true  guide  to  know- 
ledge.— Lord  Lytton,  The  Caxtons,  pt.  i.  ch.  iv. 

4.  One  who  has  a  lettered  education. 

My  cousin  William  is  become  a  good  scholar:  he 
is  at  Oxford  still,  is  he  not  1—Sliakespear,  Henry  IV. 
Part  II.  Hi.  2. 

5.  One  who  in  our  English  universities  be- 
longs to  the  foundation  of  a  college,  and 
who  has  a  portion  of  its  revenues. 

Our  candidate  at  length  gets  in 
A  hopeful  scholar  of  Coll.  Trin. 
A  scholarship  not  half  maintains, 
And  college  rules  are  heavy  chains. 

T.  Warton,  Progress  of  Discontent:  1st  ed.  1750: 

Scholarity.  s.     Scholarship.     Rare. 

I'll  pay  your  scholarity.—B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's 
Revels. 

Scholarlike.  adj.     Becoming  a  scholar  j  like 
a  scholar. 

The  said  persons  ecclesiastical  may  use  any  comely 
and  scholarlike  apparel. — Constitutions  and  Canons 
Ecclesiastical,  74. 

I  can  spell,  and  scholarlike  put  together,  the  parts 
of  her  majesty's  proceeding  now  towards  your  lord- 
ship.— Bacon,  Letters  to  the  Earl  of  Essex. 

Your  grace  shall  find  him  . . . 
Courtly,  and  scholarlike,  understandingly  read 
In  the  necessities  of  the  life  of  man. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Woman  Hater. 
Nor  can  the  terms  of  art  be  well  understood,  or 
any  scholarlike  discourse  framed,  but  by  logick.— 
Howell,  Instructions  for  Foreign  Travel,  p.  16. 
Scholarly,  adj.     Scholarlike. 

Geoffrey,  archdeacon  of  Monmouth,  and  after- 
wards bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  is  a  clever  and  agreeable 
writer,  and  his  Latin  is  much  more  scholarly  than 
that  of  the  generality  of  the  monkish  chroniclers  of 
his  time. — Craik,  History  of  English  Literature, 
vol.  ii.  p.  85. 
Scholarship,  s. 

1.  Learning;  literature;  knowledge. 

Your  publick  profession  hath  in  a  manner  no 
acquaintance  with  scholarship  or  learning. — Sir  T. 
Bodley  to  Sir  F.  Bacon,  Supplement  to  the  Cabala, 
p.  74. 

It  pitied  my  very  heart  to  think  that  a  man  of  my 
master's  understanding,  and  great  scholarship,  who 
had  a  book  of  his  own  in  print,  should  talk  so  out- 
rageously.— Pope. 

2.  Literary  education. 

This  place  should  be  school  and  university,  not 
needing  a  remove  to  any  other  bouse  of  scholarship. 
— Milton. 

3.  Exhibition  or  maintenance  for  a  scholar. 

A  scholarship  not  half  maintains, 
And  college-rules  are  heavy  chains  ; 
So  scorning  the  late  wish'd-for  prize, 
For  a  fat  fellowship  he  sighs. 

T.  Warton,  Progress  of  Discontent. 
Scholastic,  adj. 

1 .  Pertaining    to  the  school ;    practised  in 
schools. 

I  would  render  this  intelligible  to  every  rational 
man,  however  little  versed  in  scholastick  learning.— 
Sir  K.  Digby,  Treatise  on  the  Nature  of  Bodies. 

Scholastick  education,  like  a  trade,  does  so  fix  a 
man  in  a  particular  way,  that  lie  is  not  fit  to  judge 
of  any  thing  that  lies  out  of  that  way. — T.  Burnet, 
Theory  of  the  Earth. 

2.  Befitting ;  suitable  to,  constituted  by,  the 
schoolmen. 

The  favour  of  proposing  there,  in  convenient 
sort,  whatsoever  je  can  object,  which  thing  I  have 
known  them  to  grant,  of  scholastick  courtesy,  unto 
strangers,  never  hath  nor  ever  will  be  denied  you.— 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Sir  Francis  Bacon  was  wont  to  say,  that  those 
who  left  useful  studies  for  useless  scholastick  specu- 
lations, were  like  the  Olympick  gamesters,  who 
abstained  from  necessary  labours  tliat  they  might 
be  fit  for  such  as  were  not  so.— Bacon. 

Both  sides  charge  the  other  with  idolatry,  and  that 
is  a  matter  of  conscience,  and  not  a  scholastick 
n  icety .— Bishop  Stillingjleet. 

As  early  as  the  reigi  i  of  Stephen,  Vacariua,  a  lawyer 
of  Bologna,  taught  at  Oxford  with  ereat  success; 
but  the  students  of  scholastic  theology  opposed 
themselves,  from  some  unexplained  reason,  to  this 
new  jurisprudence,  and  his  lectures  were  interdicted. 
. . .  The  elder  professorsof  Roman  jurisprudence  are 
infected,  as  we  are  told,  with  the  faults  and  igno- 
rance of  their  time ;  failing  in  the  exposition  of 
ancient  law  through  incorrectness  of  manuscripts 
and  want  of  subsidiary  learning,  or  perverting  their 
sense  through  the  verbal  subtleties  of  scholastic 
philosophy.  ...  A  large  proportion  of  scholars,  in 
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most  of  those  institutions,  were  drawn  by  the  love 
of  science  from  foreign  countries.  The  chief  uni- 
versities had  their  own  particular  departments  of 
excellence.  Paris  was  unrivalled  for  scholastic  theo- 
logy ;  Bologna  and  Orleans,  and  afterwards  Bourges 
for  jurisprudence ;  Montpelier  for  medicine.  .  . 
But  the  chief  attraction  to  the  studious  was  the  new 
scholastic  philosophy.  The  love  of  contention,  es- 
pecially with  such  arms  as  the  art  of  dialectics  sup. 
plies  to  an  acute  understanding,  is  natural  enough 
to  mankind.  ...  In  the  next  century  Abelard  and 
Peter  Lombard,  especially  the  latter,  completed  the 
scholastic  system  of  philosophising.  The  logic  of 
Aristotle  seems  to  have  been  partly  known  in  the 
eleventh  century,  although  that  of  Augustin  was,  per- 
haps, in  higher  estimation. ...  In  the  twelfth,  it  ob- 
tained more  decisive  influence. . . .  Those  who  as- 
sert the  greatest  antiquity  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
doctrine  as  to  the  real  presence,  allow  that  both  the 
word  and  the  definition  of  transubstantiation  are 
owing  to  the  scholastic  writers. . .  The  Aristotelian 
philosophy,  even  in  the  hands  of  the  Master,  was  like 
a  barren  tree,  that  conceals  its  want  of  fruit  by  pro- 
fusion of  leaves.  But  the  scholastic  ontology  was 
much  worse.  What  could  be  more  trifling  than  dis- 
quisitions about  the  nature  of  angels,  their  modes 
of  operation,  their  means  of  conversing,  or  (tor  these 
were  distinguished)  the  morning  and  evening  state 
of  their  understanding?— Hallam,  View  of  the  State 
of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  pt.  ii.  ch.  ix. 

Scholastic,  s.  One  who  adheres  to  the 
niceties  or  method  of  the  schools  and 
schoolmen. 

The  shallow  commenting  of  scholasticks  and 
canonists.  —  Milton,  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of 
Divorce,  preface. 

Few,  very  few,  for  a  hundred  years  past.have  broken 
the  repose  of  the  immense  works  of  the  schoolmen. 
None,  perhaps,  in  our  own  country,  have  acquainted 
themselves  particularly  with  their  contents.  Leibnitz, 
however,  expressed  a  wish  that  some  one  conversant 
with  modern  philosophy  would  undertake  to  extract 
the  scattered  particles  of  gold  which  may  be  hidden 
in  their  abandoned  mines. . . .  But  all  discovery  of 
truth  by  means  of  these  controversies  was  rendered 
hopeless  by  two  insurmountable  obstacles,  the  autho- 
rity of  Aristotle,  and  that  of  the  church.  . . .  The 
scholastics  did  not  understand  Aristotle,  whose  ori- 
ginal writings  they  could  not  read ;  but  his  name 
was  received  with  implicit  faith.  They  learned  his 
peculiar  nomenclature,  and  fancied  that  he  had 
given  them  realities.  The  authority  of  the  church 
did  them  still  more  harm.  It  has  been  said,  and 
probably  with  much  truth,  that  their  metaphysics 
were  injurious  to  their  theology.  Perhaps  I  may 
have  imagined  the  scholastics  to  be  more  forgotten 
than  they  really  are.  Within  a  short  time,  I  have  met 
with  four  living  English  writers  who  have  read  parts 
of  Thomas  Aquinas— Mr.  Turner,  Mr.  Berington, 
Mr.  Coleridge,  and  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer.  Still 
I  cannot  bring  myself  to  think,  that  there  are  four 
more  in  this  country  who  could  say  the  same. — 
Hallam,  Vie-to  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  th« 
Middle  Ages,  pt.  ii.  ch  ix.  and  note. 

Scholastical.  adj. 

1 .  Belonging  to  a  scholar  or  school ;  scholar- 
like. 

In  the  most  strict  and  scholastical  sense  of  that 
word. — Barrow,  Ex-position  on  the  Creed. 

2.  Suitable  to  the  school,  or  form  of  theo- 
logy so  called. 

Damascen  first  reduced  the  body  of  divinity  into 
a  scholastical  method. — Bishop  Cosins,  Canon  of 
Scripture,  ch.  x. 

Scholastically.  adv.  In  a  scholastic  man- 
ner ;  according  to  the  niceties  or  method 
of  the  schools. 

No  moralists  or  casuists,  that  treat  Scholastically 
of  justice,  but  treat  of  gratitude,  under  that  general 
head,  as  a  part  of  it.— South,  Sermons. 

Scholasticism,  s.  Method  or  niceties  of  the 
schools. 

The  talents  of  Abelard  were  not  confined  to  theo- 
logy, jurisprudence,  philosophy,  and  the  thorny 
paths  of  scholasticism  -.  he  gave  proofs  of  a  lively 
genius,  by  many  poetical  performances. — J.  Warton, 
Essay  on  the  Writings  and  Genius  of  Pope. 

It  may  be  said  of  scholasticism,  as  a  whole,  that 
whoever  takes  delight  in  what  may  lie  called  gym- 
nastic exercises  of  the  reason  or  the  reasoning 
powers,  efforts  which  never  had, and  hardly  cared  to 
have,  any  bearing  on  the  life,  or  even  on  the  senti- 
ments and  opinions  of  mankind,  may  study  these 
works,  the  crowning  effort  of  Latin,  of  sacerdotal, 
and  monastic  Christianity,  and  may  acquire  some- 
thing like  respect  for  these  forgotten  athletes  in  the 
intellectual  games  of  antiquity.— Milman,  History 
of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  xiv.  ch.  iii. 

Scholiast,  s.  [Gr.  crxoXmem/f.]  Writer  of 
explanatory  notes. 

Albeit  that  worde  is  wanting  in  the  Greek  text,  yet 
either  that,  or  some  other  of  the  like  force,  must 
necessarily  be  understood,  as  the  Greeke  scholiast 
and  other  writers  do  well  note.— A  Fruitful  Sermon, 
p.  50  :  108-1. 
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The  title  of  this  satyr,  in  some  ancient  manuscripts, 
vas  the  reproach  of  idleness;  though  in  others  of 
the  scholiasts  'tis  inscribed  against  the  luxury  of  the 
rich.— Dryden. 

In  ancient  sense  if  any  needs  will  deal, 
Be  sure  1  give  them  fragments,  not  a  meal ; 
"What  Gellius  or  Stobasus  cook'd  before, 
Or  chew'd  by  blind  old  scholiasts  o'er  and  o'er. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  231. 

icholiastic.  adj.  Pertaining  to  a  scholiast. 
The  true  illuminated  have  met  with  such  number- 
less commentators,  whose  scholiastick  midwifery 
liath  delivered  them  of  meanings  that  the  authors 
themselves,  perhaps,  never  conceived.— Swift,  Tale 
of  a  Tub,  sect.  x. 

icholiaze.  v.  n.      Write  notes   or   scholia. 

Hare. 

He  thinks  to  scholiaze  upon  the  Gospel. — Milton, 
Tetrachordon. 
Scholical.  adj.     Scholastic.     Rare. 

It  is  a  common  scholical  errour  to  fill  our  papers 
and  note  books   with   observations    of  great    and 
famous  events : . . .  meanwhile  things  of  ordinary 
course  and  common  life  gain  no  room  in  our  paper- 
books.— //a/es,  Golden  Remains,  p.  275. 
Scholion.  s.    [Gr. ;    Lat.  scholium.']     Note; 
explanatory  observation. 

Hereunto  have  I  added  a  certain  gloss  or  scholion, 
for  the  exposition  of  old  words  and  harder  phrases, 
which  manner  of  glossingand  commenting  will  seem 
strange  in  our  language.  —  Epistle  Prefatory  to 
Spenser's  Shepherd's  Calendar. 

Scholium,  s.     Latin  form  of  Scholion. 

Some  cast  all  their  metaphysical  and  moral  learn- 
ing into  the  method  of  mathematicians,  and  bring 
every  thing  relating  to  those  abstracted  or  practical 
sciences  under  theorems,  problems,  postulates,  scho- 
liums, and  corollaries.—  Watts. 
Scholy.  s.  [Fr.  scholie;  Lat.  scholium.']  Scho- 
lium.    Hare. 

He  therefore  which  made  us  to  live,  hath  also 
taught  us  to  pray,  to  the  end  that,  speaking  unto 
the  Father  in  the  Son's  own  prescript  form,  without 
sclioly  or  gloss  of  ours,  we  may  be  sure  that  we  utter 
nothing  which  God  will  deny.— Hooker,  Ecclesias- 
tical Polity. 

That  sclwly  had  need  of  a  very  favourable  reader, 
and  a  tractable,  that  should   think  it  plain  con- 
struction, when  to  be  commanded  in  the  word,  and 
grounded  upon  the  word,  are  made  all  one.— Ibid. 
Scholy.  v.  n.     Write  expositions.     Hare. 

The  preacher  should  want  a  text,  whereupon  to 
scholy.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

School,  s.  [Lat.  schola  ;  A.S.  scoleJ] 

1.  House  of  discipline  and  instruction. 

Their  age  the  same,  their  inclinations  too, 
And  bred  together  in  one  school  they  grew. 

Dryden. 

2.  Place  of  literary  education  ;  university. 

My  end  being  private,  I  have  not  expressed  my 
conception  in  the  language  of  the  schools.— Sir  K. 
Digby. 

Writers  on  that  subject  have  turned  it  into  a  com- 
position of  hard  words,  trifles,  and  subtilties,  for  the 
mere  use  of  the  schools,  and  that  only  to  amuse  men 
with  empty  sounds.— Watts. 

The  establishment  of  public  schools  in  France  is 
owing  to  Charlemagne.  At  his  accession,  we  are 
assured  that  no  means  of  education  existed  in  his 
dominions ;  and  in  order  to  restore  in  some  degree 
the  spirit  of  letters,  he  was  compelled  to  invite 
strangers  from  countries  where  learning  was  not  so 
thoroughly  extinguished.  Alcuin  of  England,  Cle- 
ment of  Ireland,  Theodnlf  of  Germany,  were  the 
true  Paladins  who  repaired  to  his  court.  With  the 
help  of  these  he  revived  a  few  sparks  of  diligence, 
and  established  schools  in  different  cities  of  his  em- 
pire, nor  was  he  ashamed  to  be  the  disciple  of  that 
in  his  own  palace  under  the  caro  of  Alcuin.  His 
two  next  successors,  Louis  the  Debonair,  and  Charles 
the  Bald,  were  also  encouragers  of  letters  ;  and  the 
schools  of  Lyons,  Fulda.  Corvey,  Rheiins,  and  some 
other  cities  might  be  said  to  flourish  in  the  ninth 
century.— Unll/un,  View  of  the  State  of  Europe 
during  the  Middle  Af/es,  pt.  ii.  ch.ix. 

About  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  century,  a 
greater  ardour  for  intellectual  pursuits  began  to 
show  itself  in  Europe,  which  in  the  twelfth  broke 
out  into  a  flame.  This  was  manifested  in  the  num- 
bers who  repaired  to  the  public  academies,  or  schools 
of  philosophy.  None  of  these  grew  so  early  into  re- 
putation as  that  of  Paris.  This  cannot  indeed,  as 
has  been  vainly  pretended,  trace  its  pedigree  to 
Charlemagne.  The  first  who  is  said  to  have  read 
lectures  at  Paris  was  Remigius  of  Auxerre,  about 
the  year  900.  For  the  two  next  centuries  the  history 
of  this  sellout  is  very  obscure ;  and  it  would  be  hard 
to  prove  an  unbroken  continuity,  or  at  least  a  de- 
pendence and  connexion  of  its  professors.— Ibid., 
pt.  ii.  ch.ix. 

3.  Place  of  learning  in  general. 

His  accomplishments  were  completed  by  a  short 
residence  in  Paris,  the  best  school  for  the  language 
.spoken  by  the  Norman  nobility.— Milman,  History 
of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  viii,  ch.viii. 
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4.  State  of  instruction. 

The  calf  breed  to  the  rural  trade ; 
Set  him  betimes  to  school,  and  let  him  be 
Instructed  there  in  rules  of  husbandry. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,u\.  261. 

5.  System  of  doctrine  as  delivered  by  parti- 
cular teachers. 

No  crazed  brain  could  ever  yet  propound, 

Touching  the  soul,  so  vain  and  fond  a  thought ; 
But  some  among  these  masters  have  been  found, 
Which  in  their  schools  the  self-same  thing  had 
taught. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 
Let  no  man  be  less  confident  in  his  faith,  concern- 
ing the  great  blessings  God  designs  in  these  divine 
mysteries,  by  reason  of  any  difference  in  the  several 
schools  of  Christians,  concerning  the  consequent 
blessings  thereof.— Jeremy  Taylor. 

6.  Age  of  the  church  and  form  of  theology 
succeeding  that  of  the  fathers  ;  so  called, 
because  this   mode    of    treating    religion 
arose  from  the  use  of  academical  disputa- 
tions :  (used  adjectivally'). 

The  first  principles  of  Christian  religion  should 
not  be  farced  with  school  points  and  private  tenets. 
— Bishop  Sanderson. 

A  man  may  find  an  infinite  number  of  proposi- 
tions in  books  of  metaphysicks,  school  divinity,  and 
natural  philosophy,  and  know  as  little  of  God, 
spirits,  or  bodies  as  he  did  before. — Locke. 

Philology,  or  the  principles  of  good  taste,  degene- 
rated through  the  prevalence  of  school  logic.— Hal- 
lam,  View  oftlie  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  pt.  ii.  ch.  ix. 

7.  System  :  (often  with  old  or  new). 

He  was  a  lover  of  the  good  old  school, 
Who  still  become  more  constant  as  they  cool. 

Byron,  Beppo,  OUST. 
School,  v.  a. 

1.  Instruct ;  train. 

Una  her  besought  to  be  so  good 
As  in  her  virtuous  rules  to  school  her  knight. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
He's  gentle,  never  school' d,  and  yet  learned. 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  i.  1. 

He  never  had  the  soul  to  know  what  conversing 

means,  but  as  his  provender  and  the  familiarity 

of  the  kitchen  schooled  his  conceptions.— Milton, 

Colasterion. 

2.  Teach  with  superiority ;  tutor. 

I  pray  you,  school  yourself;  but  for  your  husband, 
He's  noble,  wise,  judicious. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  2. 
Let  Gallio  give  me  leave  a  while 
To  school  him  once,  or  ere  I  change  my  style: 
O  lawless  paunch,  the  cause  of  much  despite. 
Through  ranging  of  a  currish  appetite ! 

Bishop  Hall,  Satires,  iv.  4. 
School  your  child, 
And  ask  why  God's  anointed  he  reviled. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Pantfier,  iii.  306. 

If  this  be  schooling,  'tis  well  for  the  considerer  : 

I'll  engage  that  no  adversary  of  his  shall  in  this 

sense  ever  school  him.— Bishop  Atterbury. 

Schoolboy,  s.     Boy  that  is  in  his  rudiments 

at  school. 

Schoolboys'  tears  take  up 
The  glasses  of  my  sight. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  in.  2. 

He  grins,  smacks,  shrugs,  and  such  an  itch  en- 
dures, 

As  'prentices  or  schoolboys,  which  do  know 
Of  some  gay  sport  abroad,  yet  dare  not  go.     Donne. 

Once  he  had  heard  a  schoolboy  tell 
How  Semele  of  mortal  race 

By  thunder  died.  Swift. 

Used  adjectivally. 

He  never  read  a  book  in  his  life,  and,  with  his 
purple,  old,  gouty  fingers  still  writes  a  schoolboy 
hand. — Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.ix. 

\\hatbitter  estrangements  and  what  melting  re- 
conciliations; what  scenes  of  wild  recrimination, 
agitating  explanations,  passionate  correspondence; 
what  insane  sensitiveness,  and  what  frantic  sensi- 
bility; what  earthquakes  of  the  heart  and  whirl- 
winds of  the  soul  are  confined  in  tlmt  simple  phrase 
—a  schoolboy's  friendship !  'Tis  some  indefinite  re- 
collection of' these  mystic  passages  of  their  young 
emotion  that  makes  grey-haired  men  mourn  over 
the  memory  of  their  schoolboy  days.— B.  Disraeli, 
Coningsby  b.  i.  ch.  iv. 
Schooldame.  s.  Schoolmistress. 

Sending  little  children  of  two  or  three  years  old  to 
a  schooldame,  without  any  design  of  learning  one 
letter,  but  only  to  keep  them  out  of  the  fire  and 
water. — Echard,  Grounds  and  Beasons  of  the  Con- 
tempt of  the  Clergy  inquired  into,  p.  136. 

Schoolday.  s.    Age  in  which  youth  is  sent 
to  school. 

Is  all  forgot  ? 

All  sclwolday's  friendship,  childhood, innocence? 
Shakespear,  Midsummer-Right's  Dream,  iii.  2. 

Schoolery.  «.     Precepts.     Hare. 
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To  which  him  needs  a  guileful  hollow  heart 

Marked  with  fair  dissembling  courtesy, 
A  filed  tongue  furnish'd  with  termes  of  art. 
Not  art  of  school,  but  courtier's  schoolery. 

Spenser,  Colin  Clout's  come  home  again. 
Schoolfellow,   s.      One   bred   at  the   same 
school. 

Thy  natt'ring  method  on  the  youth  pursue; 
Join'd  with  his  schoolfellows  by  two  and  two: 
Persuade  them  first  to  lead  an  empty  wheel, 
That  scarce  the  dast  can  raise  or  they  can  feel ; 
In  length  ol'  time  produce  the  labouring  yoke.  _ 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iii.  269. 
The  emulation  of  schoolfellows  often  puts  life  and 
industry  into  young  lads. — Locke. 
Scboolhouse.  s.     House   of  discipline   and 
instruction. 

Fair  Una  gan  Fidelia  fair  request, 
To  have  her  knight  unto  her  schoolhouse  placed. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Schooling:,  verbal  abs. 

1.  Instruction  ;  learning  at  school. 

If  this  be  schooling,  it  is  well  for  the  considerer. — 
Bishop  A  tterbury. 

2.  School-hire;    stipend    paid   to   a  school- 
master for  instruction. 

3.  Lecture  ;  sort  of  reprimand. 

You  shall  go  with  me ; 
I  have  some  private  schooling  for  you  both. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  i.  1. 
Passionate  and  affectionate  words ;  a  sweet  school- 
ing, out  of  a  fear  and  jealousy  conceived,  and  a  care 
had  to  prevent  his  miscarrying. — Bishop  Jlichard- 
son,  On  the  Old  Testament,  p.  306. 
Schoolmaid.  s.     Girl  at  school. 
As  schoolmaids  change  their  names 
By  vain,  though  apt,  affection. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  5. 
Schoolman,  s. 

1.  One  versed  in  the  niceties  and  subtilties 
of  academical  disputation. 

The  king,  though  no  good  schoolman,  converted 
one  of  them  by  dispute. — Bacon. 

Unlearn'd,  he  knew  no  schoolman's  subtle  art ; 
No  language,  but  the  language  of  the  heart. 

Pope,  Epistle  to  A  rbuthnot. 

'2.  Writer  of  scholastic  divinity  or  philosophy. 
If  a  man's  wit  be  not  apt  to  distinguish  or  find 
differences,  let  him  study  the  schoolmen. — Bacon. 

To  schoolmen  1  bequeath  my  doubtfulness, 
My  sickness  to  physicians.  Donne. 

Schoolmaster.  *.      One  who  presides  and 
teaches  in  a  school ;  teacher;  instruction. 
I,  thy  schoolmaster,  have  made  thee  more  profit 
Than  other  princes  can,  that  have  more  time 
Tor  vainer  hours,  and  tutors  not  so  careful. 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  i.  2. 

Adrian  VI.  was  sometime  schoolmaster  to  Charles 
V.—Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

The  ancient  sophists  and  rhetoricians  lived  till 
they  were  an  hundred  years  old  ;  and  so  likewise 
did  many  of  the  grammarians  and  schoolmasters,  as 
Orbilius.— Bacon. 

A  father  may  see  his  children  taught,  though  he 
himself  does  not  turn  schoolmaster.— South,  Ser- 
mons. 

!  Schoolmistress,  s.    Woman  who  governs  a 
school ;  female  schoolmaster. 

Such  precepts  I  have  selected  from  the  most  con- 
siderable which  we  have  from  nature,  that  exact 
schoolmistress.— Dryden. 

My  schoolmistress,  like  a  vixen  Turk, 
Maintains  her  lazy  husband  by  our  work. 

Gay,  What  d'ye  call  it? 
Schoolroom,  s.     Room  for  teaching. 

There  rose 

From  the  near  school-ro(,m,  voices,  that,  alas  1 
Were  but  one  echo  from  a  world  of  woes— 
The  harsh  and  grating  strife  of  tyrants  and  of  foes. 
Shelley,  Revolt  of  Islam. 

Schooner,  s.  [Dutch,  schoener.~\  In  Navi- 
gation. Small,  sharp-built  vessel,  with 
small  top-mast,  and  fore  and  aft  sails. 

A  square-rigged  schooner  carries  square  topsail 
and  top  gallant  topsails,  hut  a  fore-find  aft  schooner 
has  fore-and-aft  sails  on  both  masts,  with  occasion- 
ally a  square  top.-ail  on   the  foremast.    Scluxm.tr  s 
have  sometimes,  though  rarely,  three  masts.    It  is 
one  of  the  swiftest  brigs.— Brande  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Sciagraphy.  *.     [Fr.  sciagraphie  ;  Gr.  OKICI- 
•yuaiiu.     See  Sciomachy  ;  a  and  o,  as  the 
fourth  letter  in  these  compounds,  is  found 
indifferently  both  in  Lathi  and  Greek.] 

1.  Art  of  sketching. 

Let  those,  who  are  delighted  with  sciagraphy, 
paint  out,  if  they  please,  these  shadow-patriarchs.— 
Jfidler,  Holy  War,  p.  111. 

2.  Profile  or  section  of  a  building. 
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3.  Art  of  finding  the  hour  of  the  day  or  night 
by  the  shadow  of  the  sun,  moon,  or  stars. 

Sciatnerical.  adj.  [Gr.  (nemP^-'C  =  shadow- 
lumU-r;  n«.-i<i''i;<M»ro  ojiyai-a  =  dial-like  instru- 
ment :  Lat.  sciotherica.}  Belonging  to  a 

sundial. 

There  were  also,  from  great  antiquity,  sciathencal 
or  sun-dials,  by  the  shadow  of  a  stile  or  gnomon 
denoting  the  hours;   nn  invention  ascribed  unto 
Anaxauiines  by  Pliny.— Sir  T.  Browne. 
Sclatherically.  adv.     As  a  sundial. 

Let  the  plane  be  sciathericalli/  prepared,  and  it 
si IH II  be  necessary  for  the  shadow  of  the  sun  to  go 
back.— Gregory,  Posthuma,  p.  37. 
Sciatic,  adj.    [uekiatic.  from  Lat.  ischnim  ; 
Gr.   ia\iov  =  hip.]     In   Anatomy.     Term 
applied  to  certain  parts  connected  with,  or 
relating  to,  the  hip :  (as,  'the  sciatic  artery ' ; 
'the  sciatic  nerve'). 

Sciatic,  s.  In  Medicine.  Sciatica:  (in  the 
extract  plural;  not  impossibly  considered 
by  the  writer  as  a  word  like  politics,  or 
mathematics). 

Rack'd  with  sciatics,  martyr'd  with  the  stone, 
Will  any  mortal  let  himself  alone? 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  L  ep.  vi. 
Sciatica,  s.     In  Medicine.     Powerful  affec- 
tion of  the  hip  following  the  course  of  the 
sciatic  nerve ;  hip  gout. 

Which  of  your  hips  has  the  most  profound  scia- 
tica f— Shakespear,  Measure  for  3leasure,  i.  2. 

Thou  cold  sciatica, 

Cripple  our  senators.       Id.,  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  1. 
The  Scvthians.  using  continual  riding,  were  gene- 
rally molested  with  the  sciatica,  or  hip  gout.— Sir 
T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 
Sciatical.  adj.     Afflicting  the  hip. 

In  obstinate  seiatirnl  pains,  blistering  and  cau- 
teries have  been  found  effectual.— Arbuthnot. 

Science.  *.     [Fr.;  Lat.  scientia,  from  scio  = 

I  know.] 
1.  Knowledge. 

If  we  conceive  Ood's  sight  or  science,  before  the 
creation,  to  be  extended  to  all  and  every  part  of  the 
world,  seeing  everything  as  it  is,  his  prescience  or 
foresight  of  any  action  of  mine,  or  rather  his  science 
or  tight,  from  all  eti-rnity,  lays  no  necessity  on  any 
thing  to  come  to  pass,  more  than  my  seeing  the  sun 
move  hath  to  do  in  the  movinic  of  it. — Hammond. 

The  indisputable  matheinaticks,  the  only  science 
Heaven  hath  yet  vouchsafed  humanity,  have  but 
frw  votaries  among  the  slaves  of  the  Stagirite.— 
Glanville,  Scepsis  Scientiflca. 

1.  Certainty  grounded  on  demonstration. 

So  you  arrive  at  truth,  though  not  at  science.— 
Bishop  Berkeley. 

3.  Art  built  on  principles. 

Science  perfects  genius,  and  moderates  that  fury 
of  the  fancy  which  cannot  contain  itself  within  the 
bounds  of  reason  —Dryden. 

4.  Any  art  or  species  of  knowledge. 

Whatsoever  we  may  learn  by  them,  we  only  attain 
according  to  the  manner  of  natural  sciences,  which 
mere  discourse  of  wit  and  reason  tindeth  out. — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

1  pnx-nt  you  with  n  man 
Cunning  in  musick  and  the  inalliematicks, 
To  instruct  her  fully  in  those  sciences. 

Shakenpear,  Taming  oft/ie  Shrew,  ii.  1. 

6.  One  of  the  seven  liberal  arts,  grammar, 
rhetoric,  logic,  arithmetic,  music,  geometry, 
astronomy. 

Good  sense,  which  only  is  the  gift  of  Heaven, 
And  though  no  science,  lairly  worth  the  seven. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iv.  43. 
Sciential,  adj.     Producing  science.     Rare. 

His  light  sciential  is,  ;ind,  past  mere  nature, 
Can  salve  the  rude  defects  of  every  cre-iture. 

Ii.  Jonson,  Masques  at  Court. 

Those  sciential  rules,  which  are  the  implements 

of  instruction. — Milton,  Tetraclmrdon. 

From  the  t.-ce  hrr  step  she  turu'd  ; 
But  first  low  reverence  done,  as  to  the  power 
That  dwelt  within ;  whose  presence  had  infused 
Into  the  plant  sciential  sap  derived 
From  nectar,  drink  of  gods. 

Id.,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  834. 

Scientific,  adj.  Having  the  character  of, 
(•'instituted  by,  relating  to,  connected  with, 
M  it-nee. 

No  man,  who  first  trafficks  into  a  foreicn  country, 
has  any  scientifick  evidence  that  there  is  such  a 
country,  but  by  report,  which  can  produce  no  more 
than  a  moral  certainty;  that  is,  a  very  high  proon- 
bihty,  and  such  as  there  can  be  no  reason  to  except 
against.— South,  SvriH'>n.i. 
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Scientifical.  adj.  Scientific:  (this  latter 
being  the  commoner  word). 

••fetural  philosophy  proceeding  from  settled  prin- 
ciples therein  is  expected  a  satisfaction  from  scwn- 
tifical  progressions,  and  such  as  beget  a  sure  or 
rational  belief— -Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

No  where  are  there  more  quick,  inventive,  and 
penetrating  capacities,  fraught  with  all, kind  t 
scientifical  knowledge.— Howell.  ,  , 

The  systems  of  natural  philosophy  that  have  ob- 
tained are  to  be  read  more  to  know  the  hypotheses, 
than  with  hopes  to  gain  there  a  comprehensive, 
scientifical,  and  satisfactory  knowledge  ot  the  worKs 
of  nature. — Locke. 

Scientifically,  adv.    In  a  scientific  manner ; 

in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  knowledge. 

Sometimes  it  rests  upon  testimony,  because  it  is 

easier  to  believe  than  to  be  scientifically  instructed. 

— Locke. 

Scimitar,  s.  [Turkish.]  Short  sword  with 
a  convex  edge. 

I'll  heat  his  blood  with  Greeldsh  wine  to-night, 
Which  with  my  scimitar  I'll  cool  to-morrow. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  v.  1. 
Scintillant.  adj.      [Lat.  scintillans,    -antis, 
pres.     part,     of    scintillo   =  I    sparkle.] 
Sparkling  ;  emitting  sparks. 
Who  can  view  the  pointed  rays, 
That  from  black  eyes  scintillant  blaze  ? 

Green,  Spleen,  219. 

Scintillation.  *.  [Lat.  scintillatio,  -onis.'] 
Act  of  sparkling  ;  sparks  emitted. 

These  scintillations  are  not  the  accension  of  the 
air  upon  the  collision  of  two  hard  bodies,  but  rather 
the  inflammable  effluences  discharged  from  the 
bodies  collided.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

He  saith  the  planets'  scintillation  is  not  seen, 
because  of  their  propinquity.— Glanville,  Scepsis 
Scientiftca. 

Illusions  may  arise  from  centric  or  eccentric 
causes.  In  insanity,  I  believe  them  to  be  almost  ne- 
cessarily centric;  patients  complain  not  unfre- 
quently  of  foetid  smells,  of  foul  tastes,  of  tastes  of 
metal,  of  salts,  of  false  visioti,  of  seeing  objects 
before  them— as  lights,  stars,  scintillations,  or  much 
more  palpable  things,  as  cats,  dogs,  absent  friends, 
or  apparitions,  &c. — Dr.  Sankey,  Lectures  on  Mental 
Diseases. 

Sciolism,  s.  Superficial  knowledge;  not 
sound  knowledge. 

The  beautiful  description  here  given  of  the  state 
of  Europe  before  the  French  Revolution,  and  nil 
that  follows,  is  calculated  to  raise  in  every  one  \vlio 
peruses  it  a  spirit  equal  to  the  difficulties  of  the 
time.  Here  are  painted  the  mischiefs  of  the  multi- 
plication of  political  sciolists,  and  the  progress  of 
political  sciolism;  the  decay  of  profound  knowledge; 
the  perversion  of  what  we  retain ;  and  the  decline 
of  religion. — British  Critic,  xi.  215. 

Sciolist.  *.  One  who  knows  many  things 
superficially. 

Twas  this  vain  idolizing  of  authors  which  gave 
birth  to  that  silly  vanity  of  impertinent  citations: 
these  ridiculous  fooleries  signify  nothing  to  the 
more  generous  discerners,  but  the  pedantry  of  the 
affected  sciolists. — Glanville,  Scepsis  Scientiftca. 

These  passages  were  enough  to  humble  the  pre- 
sumption of  our  modern  sciolists,  if  their  pride  were 
not  as  great  as  their  ignorance.— Sir  W.  Temple. 

Sciolous.  adj.  Superficially,  or  imperfectly, 
knowing.  Rare. 

I  could  wish  these  sciolous  zelotists  had  more 
judgement  joined  with  their  zeal.— Howell. 
Sciolus.    s.     Sciolist  (of  which  it  is  the 
Latin  form). 

For  Hippias,  that  vain-glorious  sciolim,  how  great 
his  knowledge  was,  there  is  no  man  ever  testified 
but  only  he  himself.— Fotlierby,Atheomastix,  p.  1'JO : 
lti±2. 

Sciomachy  or  Sciamachy.  s.  [Gr.  nuia  = 
shadow,  fiaxn  =  battle.]  Battle  with  a 
shadow. 

To  avoid  this  sciomachy,  or  imaginary  combnt  of 
words,  let  me  know,  sir,  what  you  mean  by  the  name 
of  tyrant?—  Cowley. 

Scion,  s.  [N.Fr.  scion,  sion.']  Small  twig 
taken  from  one  tree  to  be  engrafted  into 
another. 

Sweet  maid,  we  marry 
A  gentle  scion  to  the  wildest  stock ; 
And  make  conceive  a  bark  of  baser  kind 
By  bud  of  nobler  race. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 
March  is  drawn  in  his  left  hand  blossoms  and 
towns  upon  his  arm. — Peac/uim. 

The  scions  are  best  of  an  old  tree.— Mortimer 
Husbandry. 

Scire  facias,  s.  [Lat.  =  make  to  know.]  In 
Law.  See  extract. 
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Scire  facias  [is]  a  writ  judicial,  in  law,  most  com- 
monly to  call  a  man  to  show  cause  unto  the  court, 
whence  it  is  sent,  why  execution  of  judgement  passed 
should  not  be  made.  This  writ  is  not  granted  be- 
fore a  year  and  a  day  is  passed,  after  the' judgement 
given. — Cowell. 
Scirrnosity.  s.  Induration  of  the  glands. 

The  difficulty  of  breathing,  occasioned  by  scirrho- 
sitiex  of  the  glands,  is  not  to  be  cured. — A  rbuthimt, 
On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

Scirrnous.  adj.  Having  a  gland  indurated  ; 
consisting  of  a  gland  indurated. 

How  they  are  to  be  treated  when  they  are  stru- 
mous,  scirrhous,  or  cancerous,  you  may  see. —  Wise- 
man, Surgery. 
Scirrlms.  s.     Indurated  gland. 

Any  of  these  three  may  degenerate  into  a  scir- 
rlms,  and  that  scirrhus  into  a  cancer.—  Wiseman, 
Surgery. 

Sciscitation.  s.  [Lat.  sciscitatus ;  sciscitatio, 
-onis.']  Enquiry. 

Without  all  sciscitntions  to  pro  blindfold  whither 
he  will  lead  us. — Uisliop  Hall,  Contemplations,  b.  i. 

Scissel.  s.     See  extract. 

The  slips  or  plates  of  metal  out  of  which  circular 
blanks  have  been  cut,  are  called  scissel  at  the  Mint. 
— Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  /Science,  Litera- 
ture, and  Art. 

Scissible.  adj.  Capable  of  being  divided 
smoothly  by  a  sharp  edge. 

The  differences  of  impressible  and  not  impress!- 
ble,  scissible  and  not  sctssiUe,  and  many  other  pas- 
sions of  matter,  are  plebeian  notions. — jiacon. 

Scissile.  adj.  [Lat.  scissilis  =  capable  of 
being  cut ;  scindu  =  I  cut ;  pass.  part,  scis- 
sus  ;  scissio,  -onis.']  Capable  of  being  cut 
or  divided  smoothly  by  sharp  edge. 

Animal  fat  is  a  sort  of  amphibious  substance,  scis- 
sile  like  a  solid,  and  resolveable  by  heat. — Arbuthnot, 
Scission,  s.     Act  of  cutting. 

Nerves  may  be  wounded  by  scission  or  puncture: 
the  former  way  they  are  usually  cut  through,  and 
wholly  cease  from  action.—  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Things  ripen  towards  downright  Incompatibility, 
and  what  is  called  '  scission.'— Carlyle,  The  French 
Revolution,  pt.  ii.  b.  iii.  ch.  iii. 

Scissor,  s.  [Fr.  ciseuux.~\  Small  pair  of 
shears,  or  blades  movable  on  a  pivot,  and 
intercepting  the  thing  to  be  cut. 

His  beard  they  have  singed  off  with  brands  of  fire 
And  ever,  as  it  blazed,  they  threw  on  him 
Great  pails  of  puddled  mire  to  quench  the  hair: 
My  master  preaches  patience  to  him,  and  the  while 
His  man  with  scissars  nicks  him  for  a  fool. 

Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  v.  1. 
"Wanting  the  scissars,  with  these  hands  I'll  tear, 
If  that  obstruct  my  flight,  this  load  of  hair. 

Prior,  Henry  and  Emma,  499. 
AVhen  the  lawyers  and  tradesmen  brought  extra- 
vagant bills,  sir  Roger  wore  a  pair  of  scissars  in  his 
pocket,  with  which  he  would  snip  a  quarter  of  a 
yard  off  nicely.— Arbiithnot. 

Scissure.  s.  [Lat.  scissura."]  Cutting;  crack; 
rent;  fissure. 

Thus  let  out  at  the  scissure,  as  at  the  window.— 
Hammond,  Works,  iv.  509. 

The  breach  seems  like  the  scissures  and  ruptures 
of  an  earthquake,  and  threatens  to  swallow  all  that 
attempt  to  close  it,  and  reserves  its  cure  only  for 
omnipotence.  —  Dr.  U.  More,  Decay  of  Christian 
Piety. 

Sclerotic,  adj.  Connected  with,  having  the 
character  of  the  sclerotica. 

The,  ligaments  observed  in  the  inside  of  the  scle- 
rotick  tunicles  of  the  eye,  serve  instead  of  a  muscle, 
by  their  contraction,  to  alter  the  ligure  of  the  eye.  — 
Kaii,  On  the  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the 
Works  of  the  Creation. 

Sclerotica.  s.  [Greek  aicXjipbc.  =  hard.]  In 
Anatomy.  Hard  resistant  coat,  or  tunic, 
of  the  eyeball ;  white  of  the  eye. 

The  sclerotica,  or  sclerotic  membrane,  in  man, 
is  opaque,  and  forms  the  posterior  live-sixths  of  the 
globe  of  the  eye.  It  is  white  externally,  brown  in- 
ternally, and  is  much  thicker  behind  than  in  trout. 
In  many  birds,  and  some  fossil  reptiles,  it  developi-s 
a  circular  series  of  bony  plates  around  the  eyeball. 
—Owen,  in  lirande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 

Scoff,  s.  JNorse,  sliaitp  •  ha  fa  i  skaupi  =  \io\& 
in  derision.]  Contemptuous  ridicule  ; 
expression  of  scorn ;  contumelious  lan- 
guage. 

Our  answer  therefore  to  their  reasons  is  no;  to 
"H'»;*C';tfw  nothing.— //«»£<??•.  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
\\  111)  scoffs  and  scorns,  and  contumelious  taunts, 
In  open  market- place  produced  they  me. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  i.  4. 
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How  could  men  surrender  up  their  reason  to 
flattery,  more  abusive  and  rep  roach  ful  than  the 
rudest  scoffs  and  the  sharpest  invectives  ?— South, 
Sermons. 

Some  little  souls,  that  have  got  a  smattering  of 
astronomy  or  chemistry,  for  want  of  a  due  acquaint- 
ance with  other  sciences,  make  a  scoff  at  them  all, 
in  comparison  of  their  favourite  science. —  Watts. 
Scoff,    v.  n.     Treat  with  insolent  ridicule  ; 
with  contumelious  language  :  (with  at). 

Of  two  noblemen  of  the  west  of  England,  the  one 
was  given  to  scoff,  but  kept  ever  royal  cheer  in  his 
house;  the  other  would  ask  of  those  that  had  been 
at  his  table,  Tell  truly,  was  there  never  a  flout  or 
dry  blow  given? — Bacon,  Essays,  Of  Discourse. 

There  is  no  greater  argument  of  a  light  and  incon- 
siderate person,  than  profanely  to  scoff 'at  religion. — 
Archbishop  Tillotson. 

Such  is  love,  t 

And  such  the  laws  of  his  fantastick  empire; 
The  wanton  boy  delights  to  bend  the  mighty, 
And  scoffs  at  the  vain  wisdom  of  the  wise.       Howe. 

Scoff,  v.  a.    Jeer ;  treat  with  scoffs. 

His  vain  ostentation  is  worthily  scoffed  with  [the] 
scomme  of  the  orator.  —  Fotherby,  Atheomastix, 
p.  189:  1C.22. 

To  scoff  religion,  is  ridiculously  proud  and  immo- 
dest.— Glanville,  Sermons,  p.  213. 

Scoffer,  s.  One  who  scoffs  ;  insolent  ridi- 
culer ;  saucy  scorner ;  contumelious  re- 
proacher. 

Cry  the  man  mercy,  love  him,  take  his  offer ; 
Foul  is  most  foul,  being  found  to  be  a  scoffer. 

Shakef:pear,As  you  like  it,,  iii.  5. 

Divers  have  herded   themselves   amongst  these 

profane  scoffers,  not  that  they  are  convinced  by 

their  reasons,  but  terrified  by  their  contumelies. — 

— Dr.  H.More,  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Consider  what  the  apostle  tells  these  scoffers  they 
were  ignorant  of,  not  that  there  was  a  deluge;  but 
he  tells  them,  that  they  were  ignorant  that  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  of  old  were  so  and  so  consti- 
tuted.— T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Scoffingiy.  adv.  In  a  scoffing  manner  5  in 
contempt ,  in  ridicule. 

Aristotle  applied  this  hemistich  scoffingly  to  the 
sycophants  at  Athens.—  Broome. 
Scold,  v.  a.     [Dutch,  sc/ielden."]     Rate. 

She  scolded  her  husband  one  day  out  of  doors. — 
Howell,  Letters,  iv.  7. 
Scold,  v.  n.   Quarrel  clamorously  and  rudely. 

Pardon  me,  'tis  the  first  time  that  ever 
I  was  forced  to  scold.  Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  v.  5. 
They  attacked  me,  so:i;e  with  piteous  moans, 
others  grinning  and  only  shewing  their  teeth,  others 
ranting,  and  others  scolding  and  reviling.— Bishop 
Stillingfleet. 

For  gods,  we  are  by  Homer  told, 
Can  in  celestial  language  scold. 

Swift,  Cadenus  and  Vanessa,. 
Scold,  s.     Clamorous,  rude,  mean,  low,  foul- 
mouthed  person. 

A  shrew  in  domestick  life,  is  now  become  a  scold 
in  politicks. — Addison,  FreeJwlder. 

Sun-burnt  matrons  mending  old  nets ; 
Now  singing  shrill,  and  scolding  oft  between ; 
Scolds  answer  foul-uiouth'd  scolds.  Swift. 

Scolder.  s.     One  who  scolds  or  rails. 

Whether  any  be  braulers,  slanderers,  chiders, 
scolders,  and  sowers  of  discord  between  one  person 
and  another.  —  Archbishop  Cranmer,  Articles  of 
Visitation. 

Scolding,  verbal  abs.  Clamorous,  rude,  and 
quarrelsome  language. 

The  bitterest  and  loudest  scolding  is  for  the  most 
part  among  those  of  the  same  street. — South,  Ser- 
mons, vol.  iii.  serm.  viii. 

Scolding  and  cursing  are  her  common  conver- 
sation.— Swift. 

Scolding,  part.  adj.  Quarrelling  clamor- 
ously; rating. 

The  one  as  famous  for  a  scolding  tongue, 
As  the  other  is  for  beauteous  modesty. 

Shakexpear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  2. 
Scolopendra.  s.    [Fr.  scolopendre ;    Gr.  TKO- 
XoTrtvSpa  ;  Lat.  scolopendra. ,]     Centipede. 

The  scolopendra  is  noted  for  the  number  of  its 
legs  branching  out  from  its  body. — Bryant,  On  Troy. 
Scomm.  s.      [Gr.  ffKui/^a.] 

1.  Mock  ;  flout;  jeer. 

His  vain  ostentation  is  worthily  scoffed  with  [the] 
scomme  of  the  or&tor.—Fot/wrby,  'Atheomastix,  p.  1S9 : 
1622. 

2.  Buffoon. 

The  scomms,  or  buffoons  of  quality,  are  wolvish  in 
conversation.— (Sir  It.  L' Estrange. 
Sconce,  s.  [German,  sc/iantze  ;  Lat.  abscon- 
surn  =  hidden  object ;    hence,  that  which 
covers ;  that  which  resembles  a  cover.] 
1.  Fort;  bulwark. 
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Such  fellows  are  perfect  in  the  great  commanders' 
names,  and  they  will  learn  you  by  rote  where  services 
were  done;  at  such  and  such  a  sconce,  at  such  a 
breach.— Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iii.  6. 

2.  Head;  skull. 

Why  does  he  suffer  this  rude  knave  now  to  knock 
him  about  the  sconce  with  a  dirty  shovel,  and  will 
riot  tell  him  of  his  action  of  battery  1— Shakespear, 
Hamlet,  v.  1. 

Much  learning  hath  cracked  their  sconce.— Bur- 
ton, Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  preface. 

Which  their  dull  sconces  cannot  easily  reach. — 
Dr.  H.  More,  Life  of  the  Soul.  iii.  13. 

3.  Metallic  reflector  of  heat  or  light. 

Sconse,  a  little  lantern.— Barret,  Alvearie :  1580. 
Golden  sconces  hang  not  on  the  walls, 
To  light  the  costly  suppers  and  the  balls. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Lucretius,  b.  ii. 
Triumphant  Umbriel,  on  a,  sconce's  height, 
Clapp'd  his  glad  wings  and  sat  to  view  the  fight. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  v. 
For  tools  of  this  sort,  like  Martinus'  sconce, 
Would  lose  all  their  beauty  if  purified  once. 

T.  Moore,  Twopenny  Postbag. 
Sconce,  v.  a.     [  ?  ]     Mulct ;  fine. 

Pease-pudding  not  boiled  enough;  cook  repri- 
manded, and  sconced  in  my  presence. — T.  Warton, 
Journal  of  a  Fellow  of  a  College,  Idler,  no.  33. 

Scoop,  s.     [Fr.  escop.~\ 

1.  Kind  of  large  ladle;  vessel  with  a  long 
handle  used  to  throw  out  liquor. 

They  turn  upside  down  hops  on  malt-kilns,  when 
almost  dry,  with  a  scoop. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

2.  Surgeon's  instrument. 

Endeavour  with  thy  scoop,  or  fingers,  to  force  the 
stone  outwards.— Sharp,  Surgery* 

3.  ?  For  Swoop. 

Oh  hell-kite ! 

What,  all  my  pretty  chickens  and  their  dam, 
At  one  fell  scoop  !  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

Scoop,  v.  a.  . 

1.  Lade  out. 

The  savoury  pulp  they  chew,  and  in  the  rind, 
Still  as  they  thirsted,  scoop  the  brimming  stream. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  335. 
As  by  the  brook  he  stood, 
He  scoop'd  the  water  from  the  crystal  flood. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  jEneid,  ix.  25. 

2.  Empty  by  lading. 

'Tis  as  easy  with  a  sieve  to  scoop  the  ocean,  as 
To  tame  Petruchio. 

Beaumont  and  FletcJier,  Tamer  Tamed. 
If  some  penurious  source  by  chance  appear'd, 
Scanty  of  waters,  when  you  scoop'd  it  dry, 
And  oflVr'd  the  full  helmet  up  to  Cato, 
Did  he  not  clash  th'  uutasted  moisture  from  him  ? 

Addison,  Cato. 

3.  Carry  off,  so  as  to  leave  the  place  hollow. 

Her  fore-feet  are  broad,  that  she  may  scoop  away 
much  earth  at  a  time.— Addison. 

A  spectator  would  think  this  circular  mount  had 
been  actually  scooped  out  of  that  hollow  space. — 
Spectator. 

To  his  single  eye,  that  in  his  forehead  glared 
Like  a  full  moon,  or  a  broad  burnish'd  shield, 
A  forky  staff  we  dext'rously  apply'd, 
Which,  in  the  spacious  socket  turning  round, 
Scoopt  out  the  big  round  jelly  from  its  orb. 

Addison,  Translation  from  the  jEneid,  b.  iii. 

4.  Cut  into  hollowness  or  depth. 

Whatever  part  of  the  harbour  they  scoop  in,  it 
has  an  influence  on  all  the  rest;  for  the  sea  imme- 
diately works  the  whole  bottom  to  a  level.— Addi- 
son. Travels  in  Italy. 

Those  carbuncles  the  Indians  will  scoop,  so  as  to 
hold  above  a  piut.—Arbuthnot,  Tables  of  ancient 
Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  little  race  of  birds,  that  hop 
From  spray  to  spray,  scooping  the  costliest  fruit, 
Insatiate,  undisturb'd.          J.  Philips,  Cyder,  i.  395. 

Consult  the  genius  of  the  place  in  all ; 
That  tells  the  waters  or  to  rise  or  fall ; 
Or  helps  the  ambitious  hill  the  heav'u  to  scale, 
Or  scoops  in  circling  theatres  the  vale. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iv.  57. 

Scope,  s.      [Lat.  scopus ;  Gr.  (7/co;r6i>  =  mark, 

aim.] 

1 .  Aim  ;  intention  ;  drift. 
Your  scope  is  as  mine  own, 
So  as  to  inforce  or  qualify  the  laws, 
As  to  your  soul  seems  good. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  1. 
His  coming  hither  hath  no  farther  scape 
Than  for  his  lineal  royalties.    Id.,  Richard  II.  iii.  3. 
Had  the  whole  scope  of  the  author  been  answer- 
able to  his  title,  he  would  have  only  undertaken  to 
prove  what  every  man  is  convinced  of;  but  the 
drift  of  the  pamphlet  is  to  stir  up  our  compassion 
towards  the  rebels.— Addison. 

Doubtless,  if  we  should  reverse  the  picture,  and 
imagine  the  end  and  scope  of  Cranmer's  labour  to 
have  been  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  catholic 
religion  in  a  protestant  country,  the  estimate  formed 
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of  his  behaviour  would  be  somewhat  less  favourable 
than  it  is  at  present.— Hallam,  Constitutional  His- 
tory of  England,  vol.  i.  ch.  ii. 

The  practical  scope  of  the  Toleration  Act  was 
greatly  enlarged  by  the  custom  of  passing  Acts  of 
Indulgence.— Gladstone,  The  State  in  its  litlatwms 
loith  the  Church,  ch.  viii. 

2.  Thing  aimed  at ;  mark  ;  final  end. 

The  scope  of  all  their  pleading  against  man's  au- 
thority is  to  overthrow  such  laws  and  constitutions 
in  the  church,  as  depending  thereupon,   if  they 
should  therefore  be  taken  away,  would  leave  neither 
face  nor  memory  of  church  to  continue  long  in  the 
world. — Huoker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
Now  was  time 
To  aim  their  counsels  to  the  fairest  scope. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hubberffs  Tale. 

We  should  impute  the  war  to  the  scope  at  which 
it  aimeth.— ftir  W.  Raleigh. 

He,  in  what  he  counsels,  and  in  what  excels, 
Mistrustful,  grounds  his  courage  on  despair, 
And  utter  dissolution,  as  the  scope 
Of  all  his  aim.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  125. 

3.  Room  ;    space  ;    amplitude  of  intellectual 
view. 

An  heroick  poet  is  not  tied  to  a  bare  representa- 
tion of  what  is  true,  but  that  he  might  let  himself 
loose  to  visionary  objects,  which  may  give  him  a 
freer  scope  for  imagination. — Dryden. 

These  theorems  being  admitted  into  opticks, 
there  would  besoope  enough  of  handling  that  science 
voluminously,  after  a  new  manner;  not  only  by 
teaching  those  things  which  tend  to  the  perfection 
of  vision,  but  also  by  deiermining  mathematically 
all  kinds  of  phenomena  of  colours  which  could  be 
produced  by  refraction.— Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Op- 
ticks. 

4.  Liberty ;  freedom  from  restraint. 

If  this  constrain  them  to  grant  that  their  axiom 
is  not  to  take  any  place,  save  in  those  things  only 
where  the  church  hath  larger  scope,  it  resteth  that 
they  search  out  some  stronger  reason.  —  Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Ah,  cut  my  lace  asunder, 

Thnt  my  pent  heart  may  have  some  scope  to  beat, 
Or  else  I  swoon  with  this  dead  killing  news. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iv.  1. 

5.  Liberty  beyond  just  limits  ;  licence. 

Sith  'twas  my  fault  to  give  the  people  scope, 
'Twould  be  my  tyranny  to  strike  and  gall  them 
For  what  I  bid  them  do. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  4. 
Being  moody,  give  him  line  and  scope, 
Till  that  his  passions,  like  a  whale  on  ground, 
Confound  themselves  with  working. 

Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  4. 

6.  Act  of  riot;  sally. 

As  surfeit  is  the  father  of  much  fast, 
So  every  scope,  by  the  immoderate  use, 
Turns  to  restraint. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  3. 

7.  Extended  quantity. 

The  scopes  of  land  granted  to  the  first  adventurers 
were  too  large,  and  the  liberties  and  royalties  were 
too  great  for  subjects.— Sir  J.  Davies,  Discourse  on 
the  State  of  Ireland. 
Scoppet;.  v.  a.     Scoop.     Rare. 

In  all  either  our  sense  or  fear  of  evils,  let  us  have 
our  recourse  to  that  Almighty  hand  which  ordereth 
all  the  events  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  work  him 
by  our  true  repentance  to  a  gracious  cessation  of 
vengeance;  else,  what  do  we  with  all  our  endeavours 
but  as  that  fond  man,  who  wearies  himself  lading 
out  the  channel  with  a  shallow  dish,  whiles  the 
spring  runs  full  and  unchecked?  Vain  man,  can 
he  possibly  hope  to  scoppet  it  out  so  fast  as  it  fills  I 
— Bishop  Hall,  Remains,  p.  77. 
Scoptic.  adj.  Scoptical.  Rare. 

Lucian  and  other  scoptick  wits  endeavoured  to 
jeer  and  droll  away  the  credit  of  them.  —  Bishop 
Ward,  Sermons,  p.  57 :  1670. 

Scoptical.  adj.    [Gr.  trKwn-ricof,  from  encwn-rw 
=  I  scoff.]     Scoffing.    Rare. 

None  but  the  professed  quack,  or  mountebank, 
avowedly  brings  the  aany  upon  the  stage  with  him  : 
such  undoubtedly  is  this  scoptical  humour.— Ham- 
mond, Worte,  ii.  167. 

The  Roman  orator,  discoursing  of  scoptical  ur- 
banity, or  jesting,  how  far  it  was  allowable  in 
speeches  and  pleadings,  lays  down  an  excellent  rule. 
—South,  Sermons,  vii.  151. 

Scorbute.  s.  [Lat.  scorbutus.]    Scurvy.   Ob- 
solete. 

Another  observation  of  this  our  author,  is  the 
scurvie  or  scorbute,  whereunto  they  are  much  sub- 
ject in  navigations  near  the  line.  —  Purchas,  Pil- 
grimages, p.  1086 :  1617. 

Scorbutic,  adj.     Diseased  with  the  scurvy. 

Violent  purging  hurts  scorbutick  constitutions; 
lenitive  substances  relieve.— Arbuthnot. 
Scorbutical.  adj.     Scorbutic. 

A  person  about  forty,  of  a  full  and  scorbvtical 
body,  having  broke  her  skin,  endeavoured  the  curing 
of  it ;  but  observing  the  ulcer  sauious,  I  proposed 
digestion.—  Wiseman,  Surgery. 
855 
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scorbuticaiiy.  adv.   In  a  scorbutic  manner  ; 
with  tendency  Co  scurvy. 

A  woman  of  forty,  scorbuticaiiy  and  hydropically 
affected,  having  a  sordid  ulcer,  put  herself  into  my 
hand.— Wiseman.  Surgery. 
Scorch,  v.  a.     [  ?  ] 

1.  Burn  superficially. 

Fire  scorcheth  in  frosty  weather.— Bacon,  Natural 
and  Experimental  History. 

The  ladies  gasp'd,  and  scarcely  could  respire ; 
The  breath  they  drew,  no  longer  air,  but  fire ; 
The  fainty  kniehts  were  sa>rch'd. 

Dryden.  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  379. 

2.  Burn. 

Power  was  given  unto  him  to  scorch  men  with 
ire.— Revelation,  xvi.  8. 

I  rave, 

And,  like  a  niddy  bird  in  dead  of  night, 
Fly  round  the  fire  that  scorches  me  to  death. 

Dryden. 

He,  from  whom  the  nations  should  receive 
Justice  and  freedom,  lies  himself  a  slave  ; 
Tortured  by  cruel  change  of  wild  desires, 
Lash'd  by  mad  rage,  and  scorch'd  by  brutal  fires. 

Prior,  Solomon,  ii.  951. 

3.  Singe. 

The  same  that  left  thee  by  the  cooling  stream, 
Safe  from  sun's  heat;  but  scorch'd  with  benuty's 
beam.  Fairfax. 

You  look  with  such  contempt  on  pain, 
That  languishing  you  conquer  more : 
So  lightnings  which  in  storms  appe-ir, 
Scorch  more  than  when  the  skies  are  clear.    Waller. 

The  same  beams  that  shine,  scorch  too.— South, 
Sennont. 

Scorch,  v.  n.    Become  burnt  superficially ; 
be  dried  up. 

Scatter  a  little  munpy  straw  or  fern  amongst  your 
seedlings,  to  prevent  the  roots  from  scorching,  nu.i 
to  receive  the  moisture  that  falls. — Mortimer,  Hus- 
bandry. 
Scorching,  part.  adj.     Parching ;  burning. 

The  love  was  made  in  autumn,  and  the  hunting 
followed  properly,  when  the  heats  of  that  scorching 
country  were  declining.— Dryden. 
Score,  s.     [A.S.  scor.~] 

1.  Notch  or  long  incision. 

Our  forefathers  had  no  other  books  but  the  score 
and  the  tally :  thou  hast  caused  printing  to  be  used. 
—Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iv.  7. 

2.  Line  drawn. 

3.  Account,  which,   when   writing  was  less 
common,  was  kept  by  marks  on  tallies,  or 
by  lines  of  chalk. 

He's  worth  no  more: 
They  say  he  parted  well,  and  paid  his  score. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  7. 

Does  not  the  air  feed  the  flame  ?  And  does  not 
the  flame  warm  and  enlighten  the  air?  Does  not 
the  earth  quit  scores  with  all  the  elements,  in  the 
fruits  that  issue  from  it  ? — South,  Sermons. 

4.  Account  kept  of  something  past ;  epoch  ; 
era. 

Universal  deluges  have  swept  all  away,  except  two 
or  thri'e  persons  who  begun  the  world  again  upon  a 
new  score. — A  rcJibishop  Tillotson. 

5.  Debt  imputed. 

That  thou  dost  love  her,  strikes  some  scores  away 
From  the  great  compt. 

Shakespear,  All's  well  tliat  ends  well,  v.  3. 

6.  Reason  ;  motive. 

It  had  been  prentice  to  a  brewer, 
Where  this  and  more  it  did  endure; 
But  left  the  trade,  as  many  more 
Have  lately  done  on  the  same  score. 

Butler,  Uudibras,  i.  1.  887. 

A  lion  that  had  got  a  politick  lit  of  sickness,  wrote 
the  fox  word  how  glad  he  should  be  of  his  company, 
upon  the  score  of  ancient  friendship.  —  Sir  R. 
L'Estrange. 

If  your  terms  are  moderate,  we'll  never  break  off 
upon  that  score.— Collier,  Essays,  Of  Pride. 
1.  Sake ;  account ;  relative  motive. 

You  act  your  kindness  in  Cydaria's  score. 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperour. 

Kings  in  Greece  were  deposed  by  their  people 
upon  the  score  of  their  arbitrary  proceedings.— 
Swift. 

8.  Twenty. 

How  many  score  of  miles  may  we  well  ride 
'Twixt  hour  and  hour  ? 

Shakespear,  CymbeUne,  iii.  2. 
The  fewer  still  you  name,  you  wound  the  more; 
Bond  iii  but  one;  but  Harpax  is  a  score. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  sat.  i. 
For  some  scores  of  lines  there  is  a  perfect  absence 
of  that  spirit  of  poesy.— JJ'aM*. 

9.  In  Music.    See  extract. 

A  song  or  air  in  score  [is]  the  disposition  of  the 
-  rcnl   parts  set  on  the  same  leaf;   as  upon  the 
uppermost  range  of  lines   are   found   the   treble 
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notes ;  in  another,  those  of  the  bass ;  in  another  the 
tenor;  and  so  on  ;  that  they  may  be  sung  or  played 
jointly  or  separately :  commonly  called  the  score.— 
Musical  Dictionary. 
Score,  v.  a. 

1.  Mark;  cut;  engrave. 

Upon  his  shield  the  like  was  also  scored. 

Spenser,  Faene  Queen. 
Why  on  your  shield,  so  goodly  scored. 
Bear  you  the  picture  of  that  lady's  head?          J-Oia. 

Scoring  a  man  o'er  the  coxcomb, 
Is  but  a  scratch  with  you. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Prophetess. 

2.  Mark  by  a  line. 

Hast  thou  appointed  where  the  moon  should  rise, 
Ami  with  her  purple  light  adorn  the  skies  ? 
Scored  out  the  hounded  sun's  obliquer  ways, 
That  he  on  all  might  spread  his  equal  rays  ? 

Sandys. 

3.  Set  down  as  a  debt. 

Madam,  I  know  when 
Instead  of  five  you  scored  me  ten. 

Swift,  Journal  of  a  Modern  Lady. 

4.  Impute;  charge. 

Your  follies  and  debauches  change 
With  such  a  whirl,  the  poets  of  your  age 
Are  tired,  and  cannot  score  'em  on  the  stage ; 
Unless  each  vice  in  short-hand  they  indite, 
Ev'u  as  notcht  prentices  whole  sermons  write. 

Dryden. 

Scoria.  *.     [Lat.]     Dross ;  recrement. 

The  scoria,  or  vitrified  part,  which  most  metals, 
when  heated  or  melted,  do  continually  protrude  to 
the  surface,  and  which,  by  covering  the  metals  in 
form  of  a  thin  glassy  skin,  causes  these  colours,  is 
much  denser  than  water.— Sir  L  Newton,  On  Op- 
ticks. 

Scorious.  adj.     Drossy  ;  recreme*ntitious. 

By  the  fire  they  emit  many  drossy  and  scorious 
parts. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

Scorn,  v.  a.     [N.Fr.  e.icorner.~\ 

1.  Despise;  slight;  revile;  vilify;  contemn. 

My  friends  scorn  me ;  but  mine  eye  poureth  out 
tears  unto  God.— Job,  xvi.  20. 

Surely  he  scorneth  the  scorners ;  but  he  giveth 
grace  ur.to  the  lowly. — Proverbs,  iii.  34. 

Back  to  the  infernal  pit  I  drag  thee  chain'd, 
And  seal  thee  so,  as  henceforth  not  to  scorn 
The  facile  gates  of  hell  too  slightly  barr'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  965. 

2.  Neglect;  disregard. 

This  my  long  sufferance,  and  my  day  of  grace, 
They  who  neglect  and  scorn  shall  never  taste  ; 
But  hard,  be  harden'd.  blind,  be  blinded  more. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  198. 
Scorn,  v.  n. 

1.  Show  signs  of  contempt. 

He  said  mine  eyes  were  black,  and  my  hair  black ; 
And,  now  I  am  rernember'd,  scorn'd  at  me. 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  iii.  5. 

2.  Disdain  ;  think  unworthy. 

I've  seen  the  morning's  lovely  ray 
Hover  o'er  the  new-born  day, 
With  rosy  wings  so  richly  bright, 
As  if  he  scorn'd  to  think  of  night.  Crashaiv. 

Fame,  that  delights  around  the  world  to  stray, 
Scorns  not  to  take  our  Argos  in  her  way. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  first  Book  of  the 

T/iebaid  ofStatius. 
Scorn,  s.     [N.Fr.  escorneJ] 

1.  Contempt;    scoff;    slight;    act  of   con- 
tumely. 

We  were  better  parch  in  Africk's  sun, 
Than  in  the  pride  and  salt  scorn  of  his  eyes. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  3. 

Why  should  you  think  that  I  should  woo  in  scorn? 
Scorn  and  derision  never  come  in  tears. 

Id.,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  iii.  2. 

Whosoever  hath  anything  in  his  person  that  in- 
duces contempt,  hath  also  a  perpetual  spur  to  rescue 
himself  from  scorn :  therefore  all  deformed  persons 
are  bold,  as  being  on  their  own  defence  as  exposed 
to  scorn. — Bacon. 

Diogenes  was  asked  in  scorn.  What  was  the  matter 
that  philosophers  haunted  rich  men,  and  not  rich 
men  philosophers?  He  answered,  Because  the  one 
knew  what  they  wanted,  the  others  did  not.— 
Id.,  Apophther/ms,  161. 

Every  sullen  frown  and  bitter  scorn 
But  fann'd  the  fuel  that  too  fast  did  burn. 

Dryden,  The  Despairing  Lover,  23. 

2.  Subject  of  ridicule;    thing  treated   with 
contempt. 

Is  it  not  a  most  horrid  ingratitude,  thus  to  make 
a  scorn  of  him  that  made  us  ?— Archbishop  Tillotson. 

Numidia's  grown  a  scorn  among  the  nations 
For  breach  of  publick  vows.  Addison,  Cato. 

Think  scorn.     Disdain ;    hold   unworthy  of 
regard. 

If  he  do  fully  prove  himself  the  honest  shepherd 
Menalcas  his  brother  and  heir,  I  know  no  reason 
why  you  should  think  scorn  of  him.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 
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Unto  thee  will  I  cry,  O  Lord,  my  strength :  think 
no  scorn  of  me,  lest  if  thou  make  as  though  thou 
hearest  not,  I  become  like  them  that  go  down  into 
the  pit.— Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Psalms,  xxviii.  1. 

Laugh  to  scorn.     Deride  as  contemptible. 

He  that  dwelleth  in  heaven  shall  laugh  them  to 
scorn ;  the  Lord  shall  have  them  in  derision. — Bouk 
of  Common  Prayer,  Psalms,  ii.  4. 

If  we  draw  her  not  unto  us,  she  will  laugh  us  to 
scorn.— Judith,  xii.  12. 
Scorner.  s.     One  who  scorns. 

1.  Contemner;  despiser. 

They  are  very  active,  vigilant  in  their  enterprises, 
present  in  perils,  and  great  scorners  of  death.  — 
Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

2.  Scoffer ;  ridiculer. 

The  scorner  should  consider,  upon  the  sight  of  a 
cripgle,  that  it  was  on|y  the  distinguishing  mercy 
of  Heaven  that  kept  him  from  being  one  too. — Sir 
R.  L' Estrange. 

They,  in  the  scorner' s  or  the  judge's  seat, 
Dare  to  condemn  the  virtue  which  they  hate. 

Prior,  Solomon,  iii.  82. 
Scornful,  adj. 

1.  Contemptuous;  insolent;  disdainful. 

Our  soul  is  filled  with  the  scornful  reproof  of 
the  wealthy.  —  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Psalms, 
cxxiii.  4. 

The  enamour'd  deity 
The  scornful  damsel  shuns.  Dryden. 

2.  Acting  in  defiance. 

With  him  I  o'er  the  liills  had  run, 
Scornful  of  winter's  frost  and  summer's  sun. 

Prior,  Salomon,  ii.  415. 

Scornfully,   adv.      In   a  scornful  manner; 
contemptuously;  insolently. 

He  used  us  scornfully  :  lie  should  have  shew'd  us 
His  marks  of  merit,  wounds  received  i'or's  country. 
Shakespear,  Coriolanns,  ii.  3. 
The  sacred  rights  of  the  Christian  church  are 
scornfully  trampled  on  in  print,  under  an  hypocri- 
tical pretence  of  maintaining  them. — His/top  Atter- 
bury,  Sermons. 

Scorning:,  verbal  abs.     Sign  or  act  of  con- 
tempt or  disdain. 

Our  soul  is  exceedingly  filled  with  the  scorning  of 
those  that  are  at  ease,  and  with  the  contempt  of  the 
proud. — Psalms,  cxxiii.  4. 

Scorny.  adj.     Deserving  scorn.     Hare. 
Ambition  . . .  scrapes  for  scornie  drpsse. 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  506. 
Scorpion,  s.     [Lat.  scorpio,  -onisJ] 
1.  Animal  of  the   class   Arachnida   (repre- 
sented by  the   spiders)  of  the  genus    so 
named. 

A  good  handfull  of  great  tornsole  boiled  in  wine, 
and  drunk,  doth  gently  purge  the  body  of  hot  and 
cholericke  humours  and  tough,  clammy,  or  slimy 
flegra.  The  same  boiled  in  wine,  and  drunk,  is  good 
against  the  stingings  of  scorpions  or  other  venomous 
beasts,  and  is  very  good  to  be  applied  outwardly 
upon  the  grief  or  wound.— Gerarde,  Herball,  p.  33i>': 
1633. 

Well,  forewarning  winds 
Did  seem  to  say,  seek  not  a  scorpion's  nest. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iii.  2. 

Full  of  scorpions  is  nay  mind,  dear  wife. 

Id.,  Macbeth,  iii.  2. 
The  mind,  that  broods  o'er  guilty  woes, 

Js  like  the  scorpion  girt  by  fire, 
In  circle  narrowing  as  it  glows, 
The  flames  around  their  captive  close, 
Till  inly  search'd  by  thousand  throes, 

And  maddening  in  her  ire, 
One  sad  and  sole  relief  she  knows, 
The  sting  she  nourish'd  for  her  foes, 
Whose  venom  never  yet  was  vain, 
Gives  but  one  pang,  and  cures  all  pain. 
And  darts  into  her  desperate  brain. 
So  do  the  dark  in  soul  expire, 
And  live  like  scorpion  girt  by  fire ; 
So  writhes  the  mind  remorse  has  riven 
Unrtt  for  earth,  undooni'd  for  heaven, 
Darkness  above,  despair  beneath, 
Around  it  flame,  within  it  death  ! 

Byron,  The  Giaour. 

Alluding  to  the  dubious  suicide  of  the  scorpion,  so 
placed  for  experiment  by  gentle  philosophers.  Some 
maintain  that  the  position  of  the  sting,  when  turned 
towards  the  head, is  u.erely  aconvulsive  movement; 
but  others  have  actually  brought  in  the  verdict  Felo 
de  se.  The  scorpions  are  surely  interested  in  a 
speedy  decision  of  the  question  ;  as,  if  once  fairly 
established  as  insect  Catos,  they  will  probably  be 
allowed  to  live  as  long  as  they  think  proper,  without 
being  martyred  for  the  sake  of  an  hypothesis.— id., 
Note  on  preceding  lines. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  scorpion,  when  en- 
closed in  a  circle  of  lighted  coals,  and  when  it  finds 
that  it  is  impossible  to  escape  from  the  action  of  the 
heat,  will  sting  itself  to  death.  Maupertuis,  after  some 
experiments,  has  combated  this  opinion.  Other  ob- 
servati9ns,  however,  are  in  its  favour ;  and  M.  La- 
treille  informs  us  that  Count  ae  Seiineville  made 
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several  experiments  on  this  subject,  and    in  the  I 
presence  of  a  great  number  of  persons,  the  result  of 
which  went  to  confirm  this  popular  notion  respect- 
ing the  scorpion.     The  scorpions,  at  least  under 
certain  circumstances,  kill  and  devour  their  young. 
Maupertuis,  having  shut  up  about  one  hundred  of  | 
them,  found  at  the  end  of  a  few  days,  no  more  than 
fourteen  alive.    Another  curious  instance  of  this 
kind  occurred  about  a  dozen  years  ago  to  the  Baron  J 
Cuvicr.     A  collection  of  more  than  four  hundred 
living  scorpions,  which  he  had  received  from  Italy, 
was  reduced,  in  the  course  of  a  very  little  time,  to  a 
few  individuals.  —  Translation  of  Cuvier's  Regne 
Animal. 

Spiders  are  not  the  only  animals  of  their  class  that  ' 
are  provided  with  this  kind  of  organs.  Scorpions 
have  also  a  poison-apparatus,  but  in  a  very  different 
position.  It  is  not  placed  in  the  mandibles,  but  at 
the  posterior  part  of  the  body,  in  the  last  segment 
of  the  tail-like  abdomen.  Everyone  is  familiar  with 
that  pyriform  dilatation  which  the  scorpions  carry  at  j 
the  end  of  the  tail ;  it  is  terminated  b.v  a  little  sharp 
hook  generally  curved  backwards.  Near  its  termi- 
nation  there  may  be  observed,  as  in  the  rnandibulous  ' 
hook  of  spiders,  a  very  minute  orifice,  or,  according 
to  some  authors,  two  distinct  fissures.  It  is  from 
this  part  that  a  limpid  fluid,  having  strongly-marked 
poisonous  qualities,  exudes ;  and,  corresponding  to 
the  foramen  within,  there  is  the  neck  of  a  little 
bladder,  which  is  the  true  secretory  orpan.  Little  is 
known  respecting  its  structure ;  according  to  the 
observations  of  Treviranus  it  is  surrounded  by  a 
horny  substance  and  provided  with  a  muscle  which 
most  probably  has  for  Its  function  the  compression 
of  the  vesicle  and  the  consequent  expulsion  of  the 
poison.—  Victor  Awloin,  in  Todd's  Cyclopedia  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,  in  voce  Arachnida. 

2.  One  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac. 

In  the  void  of  heaven  a  space  is  free 
Between  the  Scorpion  and  the  Maid  for  thee. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Oeorgics,  i.  47. 

3.  Scourge  so  called  from  its  cruelty. 

My  father  hath  chastised  you  with  whips,  but  I 
will  chastise  you  with  scorpions.— \  Kings,  xii.  11. 
Scorpion-grass,  s.    In  Botany.  Name,  from 
the  inflorescence,  which  suggests  a  com- 
parison with  a  scorpion's   tail,  of  certain 
plants,  especially  of  the  genus  Myosotis. 

Scorpion-grasse  hath  many  smooth,  plaine,  even 
leaves. . . .  There  is  another  scorpion-grasse  found 
among  (or  rather  resembling)  pease  and  tares. . . . 
There  is  another  sort  in  almost  every  shallow  gra- 
velly running  streame,  having  leaves  like  a  Beca- 

bunga  or  Brooklime There  is  also  another  sort 

growing-in  watrie  places  with  leaves  like  unto  Ana- 
gallisaquatica,  or  water  chickweed. . . .  There  is  like- 
wise another  sort  growing  upon  most  dry  gravelly 
and  barren  ditch  bankes,  with  leaves  like  those  of 
a  mouse-eare. . . .  There  is  another,  &c. . . .  The  first 
and  second  . . .  grew  not  wilde  in  England. . . .  Dios- 
corides  saith  that  the  leaves  of  scorpion-grasse 
applied  to  the  place  is  a  present  remedy  against  the 
bite  of  scorpions  ;  and  likewise  boiled  in  wine  and 
drunk,  prevaileth  against  the  said  bitinns,  as  also  of 
adders,  snakes,  and  such  venomous  beasts. — Gerarde, 
Herbalt,  pp.  336,  3:57 :  X6S3. 

Scorpion-grass  [is]  the  old  name  of  the  plant 
now  called  Forget-me-not,  and  that  under  which  it 
is  described  in  all  our  herbals,  and  all  our  floras, 
inclusive  of  the  Flora  Londinensis  and  Gray's 
Natural  Arrangement,  till  the  end  of  the  first 
quarter  of  this  century,  when  the  term  Forset-me- 
not  was  introduced  with  a  pretty  popular  tale  from 
Germany,  and  superseded  it.  Lyte  tells  us  that  in 
his  day  it  had  '  none  other  knowne  name.'  It  was 
tailed  scorpion-grass  from  being  supposed,  on  the 
doctrine  of  signatures,  from  its  spike  resembling  a 
scorpion's  tail,  to  be  good  against  the  sting  of  a 
scorpion.— Dr.  A.  Prior,  Popular  Names  of  British 
Plants. 
Scorse.  v.  a. 

1.  Exchange. 

But  Paridfl,  sore  bruised  with  the  blow. 
Could  not  arise  the  counterchange  to  scorse. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iii.  9, 16. 

Their  fortune  will'd,  that  after  they  should  scorse 

Blows  with  the  big-boned  Dane,  exchanging  force 

for  force.  Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  xii. 

2.  Chase ;  drive. 

Him  first  from  court  he  to  the  citties  coursed, 
And  from  the  citties  to  the  townes  him  prest, 

And  from  the  townes  into  the  countrie  forsed, 

And  from  the  country  backe  to  private  faruies  he 

scorsed.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  vi.  9,  3 

Scorse.  v.  n.  Deal  for  the  purchase  of  a  horse. 
Will  you  scaurse  with  him  ?  you  are  in  Smith- 
field  ;  you  may  fit  yourself  with  a  fine  easy  going 
hackney. — B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair. 
Scorse.  s.     [corse,  scoss,  corruptions  from  a 
N.Fr.   verb   meaning   exchange ;    whence 
couracier  =  broker.    See  Wedgwood,  under 
Horse-courser  and  Broker.] 
Therein  sat  an  old  old  man,  halfe  blind, 

And  all  decrepit  in  his  feeble  corse, 
Yet  lively  vigour  rested  in  hit)  mind, 
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And  recompenced  them  with  a  bettor  scorse: 
Weake  body  well  is  changed  for  mind's  redoubled 
force.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  ii.  »,  55. 

Scorzonera.  s.  [Spanish,  escorza  —  serpent.] 
Esculent  plant,  called  also  Viper's-grass  ; 
the  two  words  being  approximate  transla- 
tions of  one  another  ;  Scorzonera  hispa- 

nica. 

The  most  important ...  as  esculents  . . .  are  car- 
doons, .  .  .  artichokes, .  .  .  scorzonera, .  .  .  salsafy, 
.  .  .  endive,  .  .  .  succory,  kc.—Lindley,  Vegetable 
Kingdom. 

Scot.  s.    [A.S.  sceat.~\     Shot;  payment. 
Scot  and  lot.     Parish  payments. 

'Twas  time  to  counterfeit,  or  that  hot  termagant 
Scot  had  paid  me  scot  and  lot  too.— Shakespear, 
Henry  IV.  Part  I.  v.  4. 

Protonenes,  historians  note, 
Lived  there  a  burgess,  scot  and  lot. 

Prior,  Protogenes  and  Apelles. 
The  chief  point  that  has  puzzled  the  freeholders, 
as  well  as  those  that  pay  scot  and  lot,  for  about  these 
six  months,  is,  Whether  they  would  rather  be  go- 
verned b.v  a  prince  that  is  obliged  by  law  to  be  good, 
or  by  one  who,  if  he  pleases,  may  plunder  or  im- 
prison ? — Addison. 

Scot-free,  adj.  Without  payment;  un- 
taxed ;  unhurt. 

This  companion  escaped  not  so  scot-free  as  his 
fellows.—  World  of  Wonders,  p.  178  :  1008. 
Though  hee  knew  earst,  how  firme  on  ground  he 

stood, 

And  thinke  to  fixe  his  seate  with  better  hold; 
He  cannot  scape  yet  scotfree,  uncontroll'd. 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  159. 

Scotch,  s.     Slight  cut ;  shallow  incision. 

We'll  beat  'em  into  bench-holes  :  I  have  yet  room 
for  six  scotches  more.  —  Shakespear,  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  iv.  7. 

Give  him  four  scotches  with  a  knife,  and  then  put 
into  his  belly  and  these  scotches  sweet  herbs.—/. 
Walton,  Complete  Angler. 

Scotch,  v.  a.  [  ?  ]  Cut  with  shallow  in- 
cisions ;  notch. 

He  was  too  hard  for  him  directly:  before  Corioli, 
he  scotcht  and  notcht  him  like  a  carbonado.  — 
Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iv.  5. 

Scotcht-collops.  s.  [two  words  ;  often,  but 
probably,  with  less  propriety  Scotch,  as  if 
from  Scotland.]  Scored,  or  partially  cut, 
collops. 

What  signify  scotcht-collops  to  a  feast? 

King,  Art  of  Cookery.    (Rich.) 

Scoter,  s.  [  ?  ]  Bird,  akin  to  the  ducks, 
of  the  genus  Oidemia. 

This  bird  [the  black  diver  or  scoter]  is  allowed  in  i 
the  Romish  church  to  be  eaten  in  Lent,  and  is  the  | 
Jlacreuse  of  the  French.  It  is  a  great  diver,  and  | 
said  to  live  almost  constantly  at  sea,  and  to  be  taken  j 
in  nets  placed  under  water.  —  Pennant,  British  I 
Zoology. 

The  common  scoter  is  generally  considered  a  [ 
winter  visitor  only,  and  duriiig  that  season  is  to  be  j 
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Scoundrel,  s.     [  ?  ]     Base  fellow. 

That  scoundrel  or  this  counterfeit.—  Warner,  Al- 
bion's England,  b.  vi.  ch.  xxxi.  (Trench.) 

Now  to  be  baffled  by  ^-scoundrel, 
An  upstart  sect'ry,  and  a  mungrel. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  2,  553. 

Scoundrels  as  these  wretched  Ouibites  be, 
Canopus  they  exceed  in  luxury. 

Tate,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xv.  56. 

Go,  if  your  ancient  but  ignoble  blood 
Has  crept  through  scoundrels  ever  since  the  flood, 
Go,  and  pretend  your  family  is  young; 
Nor  own  your  fathers  have  been  fools  so  long. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  211. 

'  Ah,  they're  very  smart  fellows  ;  very  smart,  in- 
deed." . . . '  They  are  great  scoundrels,'  said  Mr.  Pick- 
wick. 'Aye,  aye,'  said  the  little  man;  'that's  a 
matter  of  opinion,  you  know,  and  we  won't  dispute 
about  terms ;  because  of  course  you  can't  be  ex- 
pected to  view  these  subjects  with  a  professional  eye.' 
— Dickens,  Pickwick  Papers,  ch.  xxxi. 

To  bring  a  few  instances  in  proof, — one  might 
suppose  from  Richardson  that  the  word  '  scoundrel ' 
first  came  up  in  the  eighteenth  century,  for  the  first 
authority  which  he  gives  for  it  is  Swift ;  and  in  dis- 
cussing its  etymology  he  says, '  the  instances  of  its 
usa^e  are  so  modern,  that  it  seems  difficult  to  con- 
nect it  with  an  Anglo-Saxon  origin.'  Johnson  has 
here  the  advantage  of  him ;  for  he  traces  it  back  as 
far  as  Butler ;  but,  in  fact, '  scoundrel '  is  much  older 
than  this,  being  found  not  merely  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  but  in  Warner's  Albion's  England,  which 
was  first  published  in  1586.— Archbishop  Trench, 
On  some  Deficiencies  in  our  English  Dictionaries. 
Used  adjectivally. 

Stealing,  we  all  know,  is  the  most  pitiful,  scoun- 
drel act  of  injustice.— Hildrop,  On  the  Command- 
ments, p.  19. 

He  was  of  so  scoundrel  a  temper,  that  he  avoided 
ever  coining  into  my  sight.— Bishop  Warburton, 
Letters  to  Hurd,  letter  xciii. 

Scoundrelism.  s.     Baseness ;  rascality. 

Thus,  in  any  case,  with  what  rubs  soever,  shall  the 
Bastille  be  abolished  from  our  earth;  and  with  it, 
feudalism,  despotism ;  and,  one  hopes,  scoundrel- 
ism generally,  and  all  hard  usage  of  man  by  his 
brother  man.  Alas,  the  scoundrelism  and  hard 
usage  are  not  so  easy  of  abolition  \-Carlyle,  The 
French  Revolution,  pt.  i.  b.v.  ch.  ix. 

A  most  portentous  face  [Cagliostro's]  of  scoun- 
drelism: a  fat,  snub,  abominable  face. — Id.,  Critical 
and  Miscellaneous  Essays,  Count  Cagliostro. 

Scour,  v.  a.    [N.F.  escnrer.] 
1.  Rub  hard  with  anything  rough,  in  order 
to  clean  the  surface. 

I  were  better  to  be  eaten  to  death  with  a  rust,  than 
to  be  scour'd  to  nothing  with  perpetual  motion. — 
Shiikespcar,  Henry  I V.  Part  II.  i.  2. 

By  dint  of  sword  his  crown  ho  shall  increase, 
And  scour  his  armour  from  the  rust  of  peace. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vi.  1113. 

Part  scour  the  rusty  shields  with  seam,  and  part 
New  grind  the  blunted  ax,  and  point  the  dart. 

Ibid.  vii.  867. 

Some  blamed  Mrs.  Bull  for  grudging  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  soap  and  sand  to  scour  the  rooms. — Ar- 
buthnot.  History  of  John  Bull. 

Poor  Vadius,  long  with  learned  spleen  devour'd, 
Can  taste  no  pleasure  since  his  shield  was  scour'd. 
Pope,  Moral  Essays,  v.  41. 


seen  in  great  numbers   on  various  parts  of  our 

coast,  and  in  Ireland  ;  they  are,  however,  also  to  be    2.  Purge  violently. 

seen  in  the  summer  on  the  southern  coast  of  Eng-  |  What  rhubarb,  senna,  or  what  purgative  drug 

laud The   scoter  is    not   very  often  found  on  I  Would  scour  these  English  hence? 

fresh-water  inland   during   winter. . . .  The  scoter  \  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  3. 

feeds  almost  exclusively  on  the  soft  bodies  of  mns- 1  0  />!„..         .   ui „„„!,.  ,,.v,;t, 

cies,  and  the  animals  of  other  bivalve  shells....  The  3.  Cleanse  ;  bleach ;  \\hiten;  blanch. 


flesh  of  the  scoter  is  oily,  and  has  a  strong  fishy 
taste.— Yarrell,  History  of  British  Birds. 

The  Surf  Scoter,  or  Surf  Duck,  is  rare  both  in 
Britain  and  in  Europe,  its  true  home  being  America, 
and  its  visits  to  the  sens  and  coasts  of  Europe  only 
accidental.  ,  .  .  The  Velvet  Scoter  ...  is  also  an 
American  species.  . . .  The  Common  or  Black  Scoter 
is  smaller  (hail  the  last,  but  somewhat  resembling 
it  in  form. . . .  The  nest,  formed  of  grass  and  aquatic 
plants,  is  lined  with  down,  and  the  eggs,  from  five 
to  seven,  and  perhaps  even  ten  in  number,  are  yel- 
lowish-white with  a  tinge  of  green.— Laishley,  His- 
tory of  British  Birds'  Eggs,  p.  2:i8. 

Scotomy.  s.   [Gr.  aicora^a.]  Darkness ;  tem- 
porary blindness. 

How  does  he  with  the  swimming  of  his  head  V — 
O,  sir,  'tis  past  the  scotomy  ;  he  now 
Has  lost  his  feeling.  B.  Jonson,  The  Fox. 

1  have  got  the  scotomy  in  my  head  already, 
The  whimsey ;  you  all  turn  round. 

Massinger,  Old  Law. 
Scotticism,  s.     Scottish  idiom. 

No  one  of  the  three,  in  fact,  was  of  English  birth 
and  education.  Gibbon's  style  is  very  impure, 
abounding  in  Gajlicisms;  Hume's,  especially  in  the 
lirst  edition  of  his  History,  is,  with  all  its  natural 
elegance,  almost  as  much  infested  with  Scott ii-isms  • 
and,  if  Robertson's  be  less  incorrect  in  that  respect, 
it  is  so  uiiidiomatic  as  to  furnish  astill  less  adequate 
exemplification  of  genuine  English  eloquence. — 
Craik,  History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  340. 
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In  some  lakes  the  water  is  so  nitrous,  as  if  foul 
clothes  be  put  into  it,  itscoureth  them  of  itself;  and, 
if  they  stay,  they  moulder  away.— Bacon,  Natural 
and  Experimental  History. 

A  garden-worm  should  be  well  scoured  eight  days 
in  moss,  before  you  fish  with  them.—/.  }\'altuu, 
Complete  Angler. 

4.  Remove  by  scouring. 

Never  came  reformation  in  a  flood 
With  such  a  heady  current, scouring  faults; 
Nor  ever  hydra- headed  wilfulness 
So  soon  did  lose  his  seat,  and  all  at  once, 
As  in  this  king.  Shakespear,  Henry  V.  i.  1. 

I  will  wear  a  garment  all  of  blood. 
And  stain  my  favour  in  a  bloody  mask, 
Which,  wash'd  away,  shall  scour  my  shnme  with  it. 
Id..  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iii.  2. 

Then,  in  the  clemency  of  upward  air, 
We'll  scour  our  spots,  and  the  dire  thunder's  scar. 
Dryden,  State  oj  Innocence,  i.  1. 

5.  Clear. 

The  kings  of  Lacedemon  having  set  out  some 
{rallies,  under  the  charge  of  one  of  their  nephew. s,  to 
scour  the  sea  of  the  pirates,  they  met  us. — Sir  1'. 
Sidney. 

Divers  are  kept  continually  to  scour  the  seas,  in- 
fested greatly  by  pirates.— Sandys. 
If  with  thy  guards  thou  scour'st  the  streets  by 

night, 

And  do'st  in  murders,  rapes,  and  spoils  delight, 
Please  not  thyself  the  llaitrring  crowd  to  hear. 

Drydtn,  Translation  iff  Persius,  iv.  122. 
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Scotra      )  S  C  0  IT 

SCRAMBLE/ 

6.  Pass  swiftly  over  nny  place  or  object 

Sometimes 

He  scours  the  right  hand  coast,  sometimes  the  left. 
Hilton,  Paradise  Lost.  11.  632. 
Not  half  the  number  in  their  seats  are  found, 
But  men  and  steeds  lie  groveling  on  the  ground ; 
The  points  of  spears  are  stuck  within  the  shield, 
The  steeds  without  their  riders  scour  the  field, 
The  knights  unhorsed. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arnte,  \\\.  597. 
When  Ajax  strives  some  rock's  vast  weight  to 

throw, 

The  line  too  labours,  and  the  words  move  slow ; 
Not  so  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain. 
Flies  o'er  th'  unbending  corn,  and  skims  along  the 
main.  Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  ii.  370. 

Scour,  v.  n. 

1.  Perform  the  office  of  cleaning  domestic 

utensils. 

I  keep  his  house,  and  wash,  wring,  brew,  bake, 
scour,  dress  meat,  and  make  the  beds.— Shakespear, 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  i.  4. 

2.  Clean. 

Warm  water  is  softer  than  cold ;  for  it  scoureth 
better.— Bacon. 

3.  Be  purged  or  lax ;  be  diseased  with  loose- 
ness. 

If  you  turn  sheep  into  wheat  or  rye  to  feed,  let  it 
not  be  too  rank,  lest  it  make  them  scour—  Mor- 
timer, Husbandry. 

4.  Rove ;  range. 

Barbarossa,  scouring  along  the  coast  of  Italy, 
struck  an  exceeding  terror  into  the  minds  of  the 
citizens  of  Borne.— Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

5.  Run  with  great  eagerness  and  swiftness ; 
scamper. 

She  from  him  fled  with  all  her  pow'r, 
Who  after  her  as  hastily  gan  scour. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

NeVer  saw  I  men  scour  so  on  their  way :  1  eyed 
them  even  to  their  ships.— Shakespear,  Winter's 
Tale,  L  2. 

Word  was  brought  him,  in  the  middle  of  his 
schemes,  that  his  house  was  robbed ;  and  so  away 
he  scours  to  learn  the  truth.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

If  they  be  men  of  fraud,  they'll  scour  off  them- 
selves, and  leave  those  that  trust  them  to  pay  the 
reckoning.— Id. 

So  four  fierce  coursers,  starting  to  the  race, 
Scour  through  the  plain,  and  lengthen  every  pace; 
Nor  reins,  nor  curbs,  nor  threat'ning  cries  they  fear, 
But  force  along  the  trembling  charioteer.    Dryden. 

As  soon  as  any  foreign  object  presses  upon  the 
sense,  those  spirits,  which  are  posted  upon  the  out- 
guards,  immediately  take  the  alarm,  and  scour  off 
to  the  brain,  which  is  the  head  quarters.— Copier. 

Swift  at  her  call  her  husband  scour'd  away, 
To  wreak  his  hunger  on  the  destined  prey. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  x. 131. 

Scour.  ».     Kind  of  diarrhoea,  or  dysentery 
in  cattle. 

Scour,  among  cattle  [is],  a  disease  of  the  flux 
kind. ...  In  sheep  [it]  is  common  in  the  winter 
season,  being  believed  to  originate  from  the  severity 
of  the  frosts,  especially  when  they  set  in  suddenly, 
or  alternate  frequently  with  thaws.  The  chief  de- 
pendence for  a  cure,  in  these  cases,  is  upon  an  expe- 
ditious change  to  keep  dry  -,  as,  in  the  practice  of 
some  good  sheep-farmers,  the  use  of  hay,  on  the 
mornings  when  hoar-frosts  are  prevalent,  has  been 
found  a  good  preventative  . . .  The  black  scour, . .  . 
for  the  most  part,  terminates  fatally.  .  .  .  The  white 
tcour  ...  is  of  the  more  violent  flux  kind,  supposed 
to  originate  in  consequence  of  their  feeding  upon 
putresccnt  vegetable  food,  especially  that  of  the 
shells  of  such  turnips  as  have  been  left  upon  the 
feeding-grounds. — Sees,  Cyclopaedia. 

Scourer,  s.     One  who,  that  which,  scours. 

1.  One  who  cleans  by  rubbing. 

[These]  being  but  newe  scourers  of  their  olde 
heresie.— Martin,  Marriage  of  Priests,  sign.  B.  i. : 
1654. 

The  manipulations  of  the  scourer  . . .  consist,  first 
in  washing  the  clothes  in  clear  soft  water,  or  in 
soap-water.  The  cloth  must  be  next  stretched  on  a 
sloping  board,  and  rubbed  witli  an  appropriate  re- 
agent. . . .  The  application  of  a  red-hot  iron,  a  little 
way  above  a  moistened  spot,  often  volatilizes  the 
greasy  matter  out  of  it.  Stains  of  pitch,  varnish,  or 
oil-paint,  which  have  become  dry,  must  first  be 
softened  with  a  little  fresh  butter  or  lard,  and  then 
treated  with  the  powder  of  the  scouritig  ball.  When 
the  gloss  has  been  taken  from  silk,  it  may  be  re- 
stored by  applying  the  filtered  mucilage  of  gum  tra- 
pcanth  ;  stretching  it  upon  a  frame  to  dry.  Rib- 
bons are  glossed  with  isinglass;  lemon-juice  is  used 
to  brighten  scarlet  spots  after  they  have  been 
cleaned.—  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Mines. 

2.  Rough  and  quick  purge. 
y.  One  who  runs  swiftly. 

Who  has  not  heard  the  scourer's  midnight  fame  ? 
Who  has  not  tremb;  ed  at  the  mohock '«  name  ? 

Gay,  Trivia,  iii.  325. 
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Scourge.  *.    [N.Fr.  escourgee  =  thong,  whip; 
Lat.  corrigia  =  strap.] 

1.  Lash. 

When  he  had  made  a  scourge  of  small  cords,  he 
drove  them  all  out  of  the  temple. — John,  ii.  15. 

The  scourge 

Inexorable,  and  the  torturing  hour, 
Calls  us  to  penance.       Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  n.  90. 

2.  Punishment;  vindictive  affliction. 

Famine  and  plague  are  sent  as  scourges  for  amend- 
ment.— 2  Esdras,  xvi.  19. 

What  scourge  for  perjury 
Can  this  dark  monarchy  afford  false  Clarence? 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  4. 
See  what  a  scourge  is  laid  upon  your  hate, 
That  heaven  finds  means  to  kill  your  joys  with  love. 
Id.,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  3. 

3.  One  who  afflicts,  harasses,  or  destroys. 

Is  this  the  scourge  of  France  f 
Is  this  the  Talbot  so  much  fear'd  abroad, 
That  with  his  name  the  mothers  still  their  babes? 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  ii.  3. 
Such   conquerors   are   not    the   favourites,   but 
scourges  of  God,  the  instruments  of  that  vengeance. 
— Bishop  Atterbury,  Sermons. 
In  all  these  trials  I  have  borne  a  part ; 

1  was  myself  the  scourge  that  caused  the  smart. 

Pope. 

Immortal  Jove, 

Let  kings  no  more  with  gentle  mercy  sway, 
Or  bless  a  people  willing  to  obey, 
But  crush  the  nations  with  an  iron  rod, 
And  every  monarch  be  the  scourge  of  God.          Id. 

4.  Whip  for  a  top. 

If  they  had  a  top,  the  scourge  stick  and  leather 
strap  should  be  left  to  their  own  making.— Locke. 
Scourge,  v.  a. 
1.  Lash  with  a  whip  ;  whip. 

Is  it  lawful  for  you  to  scourge  a  man  that  is  a 
Roman,  and  uncondemned?—  Acts,  xxii.  25. 

The  gods  are  just,  and  of  our  pleasant  vices 
Make  instruments  to  scourge  us. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  v.  3. 

.He  scourged  with  many  a  stroke  the  indignant 

waves.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  311. 

When  a  professor  of  any  religion  is  set  up  to  be 

laughed  at,  this  cannot  help  us  to  judge  of  the  truth 

of  his  faith,  any  better  than  if  he  were  scourged.— 

Watts. 

•2.  Punish  ;  chastise  ;  chasten  ;  castigate  with 
any  punishment  or  affliction. 

Seeing  that  thou  hast  been  scourged  from  heaven, 
declare  unto  all  men  the  mighty  power  of  God.— 

2  Maccabees,  iii.  31. 

He  will  scourge  us  for  our  iniquities,  and  will 
have  mercy  again.— Tobit,  xiii.  5. 
Scourger.  s. 

1.  One  who,  that  which,  scourges;  punisher 
or  chastiser. 

2.  One  of  the  sect   called  flagellants,  who 
scourged  themselves. 

The  sect  of  the  scnurgers  broached  several  capital 
errours.— Tindal,  Rapin's  History  of  England. 

Scourging,  verbal  abs.    Punishment  by  the 
scourge. 

Others  had  trial  of  cruel  mockings  and  scourging*. 
— Hebrews,  xi.  3*5. 

Severe  disciplines  of  the  body  by  excessive  fast- 
ings and  scourgings.—J.  Spencer,  Vanity  of  Vulgar 
Prophecies,  p.  42.  « 

Scouring,  verbal  ubs. 

1.  Looseness  ;  flux. 

Some  apothecaries,  upon  stamping  coloquintida, 
have  been  put  into  a  great  scouring  by  the  vapour 
only.— Bacon. 

Convulsion  and  scouring,  they  say,  do  often  cause 
one  another.— Graunt,  Bills  of  Mortality. 

2.  Running  here  and  there. 

The  enemy's  drum  is  heard,  and  fearful  scouring 
Doth  choak  the  air  with  dust. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  v.  3. 

Scout,  s.    [N.Fr.  escoute.]    One  who  is  sent 
privily  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  enemy. 

Are  not  the  speedy  scouts  return'd  again, 
That  dogg'd  the  mighty  army  of  the  dauphin  P 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iv.  3. 

As  when  a  scout, 

Through  dark  and  desert  ways  with  peril  gone 
All  night  at  last,  by  break  of  cheerful  dawn, 
Obtains  the  brow  of  some  high-climbing  hill. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  54:?. 
1  nis  great  vessel  may  have  lesser  cabins,  wherein 
scouts  may  be  lodged  for  the  taking  of  observations. 
— Bishop  Wilkins. 

The  scouts  to  sev'ral  parts  divide  their  way. 
To  learn  the  natives'  names,  their  towns,  exulore 
The  coasts. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JUneid,  vii.  198. 
Scout,  v.n.     Go  out  in  order  to  observe  the 
motions  of  an  enemy  privately. 


SCR  A 

Oft  on  the  bordering  deep 
Encamp  their  legions ;  or  with  obscure  wing 
Scout  far  and  wide  into  the  realm  of  night, 
Scorning  surprise.       Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  131. 

As  a  hunted  panther  casts  about 
Her  glaring  eyes,  and  pricks  her  list'ning  ears  to 

scout, 
So  she,  to  shun  his  toils,  her  cares  employ'd. 

Dryden,  Despairing  Lover,  13. 
Command  a  party  out 
With  a  strict  charge  not  to  engage,  but  scout. 

Id.,  Indian  Emperour,  i.  1 . 

Scout,  v.  a.    Reject  with  indignation :   (as, 

'  He  scouted  the  proposal'). 
Scowl,  v.  n.     [Danish,  skule  =  cast  down  the 
eyes.]     Regard  severely ;  knit  the  brows  in 
displeasure  or  anger. 

With  bent  louring  brows,  as  she  would  threat, 
She  scowl'd  and  frowned  with  froward  countenance. 
Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Even  so,  or  with  much  more  contempt,  men's  eyes 
Did  scowl  on  Richard. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  v.  2. 
Not  a  courtier. 

Although  they  wear  their  faces  to  the  bent 
Of  the  king's  look,  but  hath  a  heart  that  is 
Glad  at  the  thing  they  scowl  at.  Id.,  Cymbeline,  L 1 

Fly,  fly.  prophane  fogs !  far  hence  fly  away. 
With  your  dull  influence ;  it  is  for  you 
To  sit  and  scowl  upon  night's  heavy  brow. 

Crashato. 

Scowl,  s.  Look  of  sullenness  or  discontent ; 
gloom. 

I've  seen  the  morning's  lovely  ray 
Hover  o'er  the  new-born  day, 
With  rosy  wings  so  richly  bright, 
As  if  he  scorn'd  to  think  of  night ; 
When  a  ruddy  storm,  whose  scowl 
Made  heaven's  radiant  face  look  foul, 
Call'd  for  an  untimely  night, 

To  blot  the  newly-blossom'd  light.  Crashaw. 

Scowling,  part.  adj.  Sullen-looking ;  frown- 
ing ;  louring. 

Miso,  her  authority  increased,  came  with  scowling 
eyes  to  deliver  a  slavering  good-morrow  to  the  two 
ladies.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

The  cattle  stand,  and  on  the  scowling  heavens 
Cast  a  deploring  eye.      Thomson,  Seasons,  Summer. 
Scrabble,  v.  n.     Scratch. 

[David]  feigned  himself  mad  in  their  hands,  and 
scrabbled  on  the  doors  of  the  gate.—!  Samuel,  xxi. 
13. 

Scraber.  s.     [  ?  ]     Native  bird,  of  the  genus 

Uria  (grylle)  ;  black  guillemot. 
Scrag,  s.  [The  proximate  origin  seems  to 
lie  in  the  notion  of  shrinking  or  shrivel- 
ling ;  Norse,  skrekka  -  parch,  shrink. 
(Wedgwood.)]  Anything  thin  or  lean:  (as, 
'a  scrag  of  mutton,'  i.  e.  the  small  end  of  the 
neck  ;  '  the  man  is  a  scrag,*  i.  e.  he  is  raw- 
boned). 

Again,  my  friend  Lady  Mac  Screw,  who  has  three 
grenadier  flunkies  in  lace  round  the  table,  and  serves 
up  a  scrag  of  mutton  on  silver,  and  dribbles  you  out 
bad  sherry  and  port  by  thimblefuls,  is  a  dinner- 
giving  snob  of  the  other  sort.— Thackeray,  Hook  of 
Snobs,  ch.  xix. 

Scragged,  adj.  Rough ;  uneven ;  full  of 
protuberances  or  asperities. 

The  scragged  and  thorny  lectures  of  monkish  and 
miserable  sophistry.  —  Milton,  Reason  of  Church 
Government  urged  against  Prelacy,  b.  ii. 

Is  there  then  any  physical  deformity  in  the  fabrick 
of  a  human  body,  because  our  imagination  can  strip 
it  of  its  muscles  and  skin,  and  shew  us  the  scragged 
and  knotty  back-bone.— Bentley,  Sermons. 
Scraggy,  adj. 

1.  Lean;  marcid;  thin. 

Such  a  constitution  is  easily  known  by  the  body 
being  lean,  warm,  hairy,  scraggy,  and  dry,  without 
a  disease.— Arbuthnot. 

To  hear  this  ...  a  hundred  people  are  gathered 
together— a  bevy  of  dowagers  stout  or  scraggy  •  & 
faint  sprinkling  of  misses ;  six  moody-looking  lords 
. . .  wonderful  foreign  counts.— Thackeray,  Book  of 
Snobs,  ch.  xviii. 

2.  ?  For  Craggy. 

The  walls  are  high,  and  their  foundations  on 
scraggy  rocka.— Randolph,  State  of  the  Morea,  p.  6  : 
168H. 

From  a  scraggy  rock,  whose  prominence 
Half  overslmdes  the  ocean,  hardy  men, 
Fearless  of  rending  winds  and  dashing  waves, 
Cut  samphire.  J.  Philips,  Cyder,  i.110. 

Scramble,  v.  n. 

1.  Catch  anything  eagerly  and  tumultuously 
with  the  hands ;  catch  with  haste  preven- 
tive of  another ;  contend  tumultuously 
which  shall  catch  anything. 
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Of  other  care  they  little  reckoning  make, 
Than  how  to  scramble  at  the  shearer's  feast, 
And  shove  away  the  worthy  bidden  guest. 

Milton,  Lycidas,  116. 

They  must  have  scrambled  with  the  wild  beasts 
for  crabs  and  nuts. — Ray,  Wisdom  of  God  manifested 
in  the  Works  of  the  Creation. 

2.  Climb  by  the  help  of  the  hands  :  (as,  '  He 

scrambled  up  that  rock'). 
Scramble,  s. 
1.  Eager  contest  for  something,  in  which  one 


SCR  A 

Unhappy  those  who  hunt  for  a  party,  and  srrap? 
together  out  of  every  author  all  those  things  only 
which  favour  their  own  tenets.—  Watts. 
Scrape.  /•.  //. 

1.  Make  a  harsh  noise. 

Kate . . . 

"With  edge  of  steel  the  square  wood  shapes, 
And  Dido  to  it  chaunts  or  scrapes. 

Lovelace,  Lucasta,  p.  119. 

2.  Play  ill  on  a  fiddle. 

3.  Make  an  awkward  bow. 


Scrape  acquaintance.  Curry  favour,  or  in- 
sinuate into  one's  familiarity  :  (probably 
from  the  scrapes  or  bows  of  a  flatterer). 

He  will  scrape  acquaintance  with  old  Carabas 
before  they  make  Ostend ;  and  will  remind  his 
lordship  that  he  has  met  him  at  Vienna  twenty 
wars  ago,  or  pave  him  a  glass  of  sherry  up  the 
Righi. — Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  xxi. 
Scrape,  s.  [  ?  ] 

1.  Difficulty;  perplexity;  distress. 

Here  Kilderkin  made  some  apology,  brief,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  nature,  and  muttered  in  a  lowly 
tone,  after  the  fashion  of  all  who  find  themselves  in 
a  scrape. — Sir  W.  Scott,  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  ch.  xxvii. 

2.  Sound  of  the  foot  drawn  over  the  floor. 

3.  Bow. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that,  when  such  a  tree   scraper.  S.     One  who,  that  which,  scrapes. 
was  shaking,  there  would  be  no  scrambling  lor  the    .     ,  r  ...       ,  . ',  ...  , 

fruit— Bislwp  Stiilingfleet.  *•  Instrument  with  which  anything  is  scraped 


endeavours  to  get  it  before  another. 

As  they  were  in  the  middle  of  their  gambols,  some- 
body threw  a  handful  of  apples  among  them,  that 
set  them  presently  together  by  the  ears  upon  the 
scramble. — Sir  R.  L'  Estrange. 

Because  the  desire  of  money  is  constantly  almost  [ 
everywhere  the  same,  its  vent  varies  very  little,  but  | 
as  its  greater  scarcity  enhances  its  price,  and  in- 1 
creases  the  scramble. — Locke. 
2.  Act  of  climbing  by  the  help  of  the  hands. 
Scrambler,  s.  One  who,  that  which,  scram- 
bles. 

All  the  little  scramblers  after  fame  fall  upon  him. 
— Addison. 

Scrambling:,    verbal  abs.     Act  of  one  who 
scrambles. 


Scrannel,  adj.     ?  Grating ;  harsh  (from  the 
sound). 

They,  when  they  list,  their  lean  and  flashy  songs 
Grate  on  their  scrannel  pipes  of  wretched  straw. 

Milton,  Lycidas,  123. 

Scrap,  s.     [scrape  =  what  is  scraped  off.] 


1.  Small  particle  ;  little  piece  ;  fragment. 

It  is  an  unaccountable  vanity  to  spend  all  our 
time  raking  into  the  scraps  and  imperfect  remains 
of  former  ages,  and  neglecting  the  clearer  notices  of 
our  own. —  Glanville. 

Trencher  esquires  spend  their  time  in  hopping 
from  one  great  man's  table  to  another's,  only  to  pick 
up  scraps  and  intelligence. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Languages  are  to  be  learned  only  by  reading  and  ; 
talking,  and  not  by  scraps  of  authors  got  by  heart.    3.   Vile  fiddler. 
— Locke.  Out !  ye  sempiternal  scrapers. 

I  can  never  have  too  many  of  your  letters :  I  am 


Never  clean  your  shoes  on  the  scraper,  but  in  the 
entry,  and  the  scraper  will  last  the  longer.— Swift. 

He  then  moved  on,  carefully  scraped  his  shoes, 
clean  and  well-polished  as  they  were— for  Mr.  Dale 
was  rather  a  beau  in  his  own  clerical  way — on  the 
scraper  without  the  door,  and  lifted  the  latch.— 
Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  i.  ch.  iii. 
Miser  ;  man  intent  on  getting  money ; 
scrape-penny;  Scrapescall. 

lie  thrifty,  but  not  covetous  ;  therefore  give 
Thy  need,  thine  honour,  and  thy  friend  his  due  : 
Never  was  scraper  brave  man.    Get  to  live ; 
Then  live,  and  use  it ;  else  it  is  not  true 
That  thou  hast  gotten  :  surely  use  alone 
Makes  money  not  a  contemptible  stone. 

G.  Herbert. 


angry  at  every  scrap  of  paper  lost.— Pope. 

No  rag,  no  scrap,  of  all  the  beau,  or  wit, 
That  once  so  flutter'd,  and  that  once  so  writ. 

Id.,  Dunciad,  ii.  119. 

Mr.  Pecksniff  was  so  much  afraid  of  the  old  man, 
and  so  completely  taken  aback  by  the  state  in  which 
he  found  him,  that  he  had  not  even  presence  of 
mind  enough  to  call  up  a  scrap  of  morality  from  the 
great  storehouse  within  his  own  breast. — Dickens, 
Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xviii. 

2.  Crumb  ;  small  particles  of  meat  left  at  the 
table. 

The  contract  you  pretend  with  that  base  wretch, 
One  bred  of  alms,  and  foster'd  with  cold  dishes, 
With  scraps  o"  the  court,  is  no  contract. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  ii.  3. 

The   attendants    puff  a  court    up    beyond   her 
bounds,  for   their   own  scraps   and 
liacon. 

On  bones,  on  scraps  of  dogs  let  me  l>e  fed, 
My  limbs  uncover'd,  and  exposed  my  head 
To  bleakest  colds.  Granville. 

What  has  he  else  to  bait  his  traps, 
Or  bring  his  vermin  in,  but  scraps'/ 
The  offals  of  a  church  distrest.  Swift. 

3.  Small  piece  of  paper  :  (properly  scrip). 

Pregiiant-with  thousands  flits  the  scrap  unseen, 
And  silent  sells  a  king,  or  buys  a  queen. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iii.  47. 

Scrape,  v.  a.     [A.S.  screopan.] 

1 .  Deprive  of  the  surface  by  the  light  action 
of  a  sharp  instrument,  used  with  the  edge 
almost  perpendicular. 

These  hard  woods  are  more  properly  scraped  than 
planed. — Moxon,  Mechanical  Exercises. 

2.  Take  away  by  scraping ;  erase. 

They  shall  destroy  the  walls  of  Tyrus,  and  break 
down  her  towers ;  1  will  also  scrape  her  dust  from 
her,  and  make  her  like  the  top  of  a  rovk.—Ezekiel, 
xxvi.  4. 

.Bread  for  a  toast  lay  on  the  coals  ;  and,  if  toasted 
quite  through,  scrape  off  the  burnt  side,  aud  serve 
it  up.— Swift. 

3.  Act  upon  any  surface  with  a  harsh  noise. 

The  chiming  clocks  to  dinner  call ; 
A  hundred  footsteps  scrape  the  marble  hall. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iv.  151. 

4.  Gather  by  great  efforts,  or  penurious  or 
trifling  diligence. 

Let  the  government  be  ruined  by  his  avarice,  if, 
by  avarice,  lie  can  scrape  together  so  much  as  to 
make  his  peace.— South,  Sermons. 


Cowley. 

Have  wild  boars  or  dolphins  the  least  emotion  at 
the  most  elaborate  strains  of  your  modern  scrapers, 
all  which  have  been  tamed  and  humanized  by  an- 
cient musicians  f — Arbuthnot. 
Scrapescall.  s.     Miser.      Obsolete. 

That  will  draw  unto  him  everything,  goode,  badde. 
precious,  vile,  regarding  nothing  but  the  gaine,  a 
scraper,  or  scrape-scall,  trahax.,— Withal,  Diction- 
ary, p.  bO :  1608.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Scrat.  v.  a.     Scratch. 

It  is  an  ordinary  thing  for  women  to  scrat  the 
faces  of  such  as  they  suspect.— Burton,  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,  p.  614. 
Scrat.  v.  n.     Rake  ;  search. 

Ambitious  mind  a  world  of  wealth  would  have, 
So  scrats,  and  scrapes,  for  scorfe  and  scornie  drosse. 
Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  506. 

advantage.—  |  scratch  (Old).  *.     In  the  previous  editions, 
the  explanation  is  '  a  hermaphrodite,'  and 
the  derivation  the   A.S.  scrat ;   with  the 
same  meaning.     This  is  deduced  from  the 
earlier   meaning  of   monster  in    general. 
Earlier  still,  Scrat  was  a  kind  of  demon, 
with  shaggy  hair,  compared  to  the  Satyrs 
and  Fauns.    He  is  specially  called  pilosux, 
or  the  hairy  one.     Hence,  our  words,  Old 
Scratch,   and    Old  Harry,  for  the  Devil. 
Both  the  name  and  the  deity  are  Slavonic. 
He   did   nothing  but  scratch,  scratch,  scratch, 
until  I  thought  it  was  Old  Scratch  himself.— Mar- 
ryatt.  Pacha  of  many  Tales,  The  English  Sailor. 
Scratch,  r.  a. 

1.  Tear  or  mark  with  slight  incisions  ragged 
and  uneven. 

The  lab'ring  swain 

Scratch'd  with  a  rake  a  furrow  for  his  grain, 
And  cover'd  with  his  hand  the  shallow  seed  again. 

Dryden.  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iii.  796. 
A  sort  of  small  sand-coloured  stones,  so  hard  as  to 
scratch  glass.— Grew,  Museum. 

2.  Tear  with  the  nails. 

How  can  I  tell  but  that  his  talons  may 
Yet  scratch  my  son,  or  rend  his  tender  hand  P 

Spensiir,  Faerie  Queen. 

I  should  have  scratched  out  your  unseeing  eyes, 
To  make  my  master  out  of  love  with  thee. 

Shakeapear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  4. 
Scots  are  like  witches  :  do  but  whet  your  pen, 
Scratch  till  the  blood  come,  they'll  not  hurt  you 
then.  Cleavelund,  The  Rebel  Scot. 

5n  2 
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To  wish  thnt  there  were  nothing  but  such  dull 
tame  tnings  in  the  world,  that  will  neither  bite  n»r 
scratch,  is  as  childish  as  to  wish  there  were  no  tire 
in  nature.— Dr.  H.  More. 

Unhand  me,  or  I'll  scratch  your  face ; 
Let  go,  for  shame.  Dryden. 

3.  Wound  slightly. 

4.  Hurt   slightly  with  anything  pointed    or 
keen. 

Daphne,  roaming  through  a  thorny  wood, 
Scratching  her  legs,  that  one  shall  swear  she  bleeds. 
Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  induction,  uc.  2. 

5.  Rub  with  the  nails. 

Francis  Cornfield  did  scratch  his  elbow,  when 
he  had  sweetly  invented  to  signify  his  name  Saint 
Francis,  with  a  friary  cowl  in  a  corn-field.— Camden. 

Other  mechanical  helps  Aretacus  uses  to  procure 
sleep,  particularly  the  scratching  of  the  temples  and 
the  ears.— Arbuthnot. 

Be  mindful,  when  invention  fails, 
To  scratch  your  head,  and  bite  your  nails. 

Swift,  On  Poetry. 

6.  Write  or  draw  awkwardly. 

If  any  of  their  labourers  can  scratch  out  a  pam- 
phlet, they  desire  no  wit,  style,  or  argument.— Swift. 

Though  the  chief  part  of  the  population  spoke 
Coptic,  it  was  still  a  Greek  province  of  the  Roman 
empire;  the  decrees  of  the  prefects  of  Alexandria, 
and  of  tho  upper  provinces  were  written  in  Greek  ; 
and  every  Roman  traveller,  who,  like  a  school-boy, 
lias  scratched  his  name  upon  the  foot  of  the  musical 
stiitue  of  Amuuothph,  to  let  the  world  know  the  ex- 
tent of  his  travels.— Sliarpe,  History  of  Egypt,  ch.  x. 
Scratch,  s. 

1.  Incision  ragged  and  shallow. 

The  smaller  the  particles  of  those  substances  are, 
the  smaller  will  be  the  scratches,  by  which  they  con- 
tinually fret  and  wear  away  the  glass  until  it  be. 
polished;  but  be  they  never  so  small,  they  can  wear 
away  the  glass  no  otherwise  than  by  grating  and 
scratching  it,  and  breaking  the  protuberances ;  and 
therefore  polish  it  no  otherwise  than  by  bringing  its 
roughness  to  a  very  fine  grain,  so  that  the  scratcJies 
and  frettings  of  the  surface  become  too  small  to 
become  visible. — Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 

The  coarse  file  cuts  deep,  and  makes  deep  scratches 
in  the  work ;  and  before  you  can  take  out  those  deep 
scratches  with  your  finer  cut  files,  those  places  where 
the  risings  were  when  your  work  was  forged,  may 
become  dents  to  your  hammer  dents.— Moxon,  Me- 
chanical Exercises, 

2.  Laceration  with  the  nails. 

These  nails  with  scratches  shall  deform  my  breast, 
Lest  by  my  look  or  colour  be  express'd 
The  mark  of  aught  high-born,  or  ever  better  dress'd. 
Prior,  Henry  and  Emma,  5W. 

3.  Slight  wound. 

The  valiant  beast  turning  on  her  with  open  jaws, 
she  gave  him  such  a  thrust  through  his  breast,  that 
all  the  lion  could  do  was  with  his  open  paw  to  tear 
off  the  mantle  and  sleeve  of  Zelmane,  with  a  little 
scratch  rather  than  a  wound. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Heaven  forbid  a  shallow  scratch  should  drive 
The  prince  of  Wales  from  such  a  field  ;is  this. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  v.  4. 

4.  In  Saltworks.     See  extract. 

Scratch,  in  the  language  of  the  saltworkers  of  our 
country,  is  the  name  of  a  calcareous,  earthy,  or  stony 
substance,  which  separates  from  sea-water  in  boiling 
it  for  salt.  This  forms  a  thick  crust  in  a  few  days 
on  the  sides  and  bottoms  of  the  pans,  which  they 
are  forced  to  be  at  the  pains  of  taking  off  once  in  a 
week  or  ten  days,  otherwise  the  pans  burn  away 
and  are  destroyed.  This  is  no  other  than  the  same 
substance  which  crusts  over  the  insides  of  our  tea- 
kettles, and  is  truly  a  spar,  sustained  more  or  less  in 
all  wjiter,  and  separable  from  it  by  boiling.— Mees, 
Cyclopaedia, 

Scratches,  s.  pi.    Broken  ulcers  in  a  horse's 
leg  :  (used  contemptuously  in  the  extract). 

Thou'lt  ha'  vapours  i'  thy  leg  npain  presently; 
pray  thee  go  in,  it  may  turn  to  the  scraMies  else. — 
Ji.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair. 

Scratching,    verbal  abs.      Act  of  one  who 
scratches. 

1  had  rather  hear  my  dog  bark  at  a  crow,  than  a 
man  swear  he  loves  me.— Keep  your  ladyship  still  in 
that  mind!  so  some  gentleman  or  other  shall 'scapo 
a  predestinate  scratcht  face.— Scratching  could  not 
make  it  worse,  an  'twere  such  a  lace  as  yours  were. 
— Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  i.  1. 
Scratcnlngly.     ado.      With   the    action   of 
scratching. 

Making  him  turn  close  to  the  ground,  like  a  cat, 
when  scratchingly  she  wheels  about  after  a  mouse. — 
Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Scratchpan.  s.     Pan  in  saltworks  to  receive 
the  scratch. 

Scratchpans  are  usually  made  about  a  foot  and  a 
half  long,  a  foot  broad,  and  three  inches  deep,  and 
have  a  bow,  or  circular  angle  of  iron,  by  which  they 
may  be  drawn  out  with  a  hook,  when  the  liquor  in 
the  pan  is  boiling.— Rees,  Cydvpcedia. 


S  C  R  A 

Scraw.  s.    In  extract,  irregular  mark. 

Neither  should  that  odious  custom  be  allowed, 
of  cutting  tcraws,  which  is  flaying  off  the  green 
surface  or  the  ground  to  cover  their  cabins,  or  make 
up  their  ditches.—  Stoift. 

Scrawl,  v.  a.    Draw  or  mark  irregularly  or 
clumsily. 

Peruse  my  leaves  through  ev'ry  part, 
And  think  thou  seest  its  owner's  heart, 
Serawl'd  o'er  with  trifles  thus,  and  quite 
As  hard,  as  senseless,  and  as  light.  Swift. 

Scrawl.  ».  n.    Write  unskilfully  and  inele- 
gantly. 

Think  not  your  verses  sterling;. 
Though  with  a  golden  pen  you  scrawl, 
And  scribble  in  a  Berlin.  Swift. 

Scrawl.  «.     Unskilful  and  inelegant  writing. 
The  left  hand  will  make  such  a  scrawl,  that  it  will 
net  be  legible. — Arbutknot.  History  of  John.  Hull. 

Mr.  Wycherly,  hearing  from  me  how  welcome  his 
letters  would  be,  writ  to  you,  in  which  I  inserted  my 
scrawl. — Pope. 

These  documents  were  all  in  Mr.  Nadgett's  writ- 
ing, and  were  apparently  a  series  of  memoranda, 
jotted  down  from  time  to  time  upon  the  backs  of 
old  letters,  or  any  scrap  of  paper  that  came  first  to 
hand.  Loose  straggling  scrawls  they  were,  and  of 
very  uninviting  exterior ;  but  they  had  weighty  pur- 
pose in  them,  if  the  chairman's  face  were  any  index 
to  the  character  of  their  cuuteut&.—Dicketts,  Martin 
Chuzzleurit,  ch.  xxxviii. 
Used  adjectivally. 

What,  do  you  think  a  gentleman  has  nothing  else 
to  do  but  to  remember  his  pockets,  and  to  carry 
about  lumps  of  cursed  gold,  when  you  and  Bob  take 
a  fancy  to  thrust  Jong  scrawl  papers  into  his  hands  ? 
—VKeqf*,  Fontainebleau,  iii.  5. 
Scray.  *.  [?]  Sea-swallow. 

Scrays,  two  sorts,  which  are  a  kind  of  gull.— Ray, 
Remains*  p.  226. 

Screak,  v.  n.    Make  a  grating  noise. 
The  little  babe  did  loudly  scrike  and  squall. 

Spenser,  faerie  Queen,  vi.  6, 18. 
Women  groaning  with  their  load, 
The  time  of  their  delivery  near. 
Anticipating  pain  with  fear, 
Screeke  in  their  pangs. 

Sandys,  Paraphrase  of  Isaiah,  p.  26. 
Screak,  s.     Screech. 

She  used  many  scrikes  and  grievous  lamentations. 
— Palmerin  of  England,  pt.  i.  ch.  xxxiii. 

Others  peep  forth  into  the  light,  as  it  were  only  to 
we  it;  and  having,  by  a  skreek  or  two,  given  testi- 
mony to  the  misery  of  this  life,  presently  die  and 
vanish.— Bishop  Bull,  Works,  iii.  801. 

Scream,  v.  n.     [?  ] 

1.  Cry  out  shrilly,  as  in  terror  or  agony. 

If  chance  a  mouse  creeps  in  her  sight, 
Can  finely  counterfeit  a  fright ; 
So  sweetly  screams,  if  it  comes  near  her, 
She  ravishes  all  hearts  to  hear  her.  Swift. 

2.  Cry  shrilly. 

1  heard  the  owl  scream,  and  the  crickets  cry. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  ii.  2. 

Scream,  s.     Shrill,  quick,  loud  cry  of  terror 
or  pain. 

Our  chimneys  were  blown  down;  and,  as  they  say, 
Lameutings  heard  i'  th'  air,   strange  screams   of 
death.  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

Then  flash'd  the  livid  lightning  from  her  eyes, 
And  screams  of  horror  rend  the  affrighted  skies. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  iii. 
Screamer,  s.     In  Ornithology.     Bird  of  the 
genus  Palamedea. 

The  Kamichi  (Palamedea,  or  Horned  Screamer,')  is 
a  large  bird,  hitherto  seen  only  under  the  torrid 
zone  of  the  New  Continent,  and  constitutes  a  very 
distinct  and  easily  to  be  recognized  genus.  One 
species,  which  is  rare,  inhabits  the  inundated  lands 
of  South  America.  It  does  not  enter  the  great 
woods,  perching  only  momentarily  on  dead  branches. 
It  scuds  forth  shrill  and  piercing  cries,  which  may 
be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance,  whence  its  Eng- 
lish name.  Bajou  tells  us,  that  its  aliment  consists 
only  in  aquatic  plants  and  seeds,  though  others  be- 
fore him  nave  averred  that  it  also  feu  on  reptiles. 
It  never  attacks  other  birds,  and  the  only  use  it 
makes  of  its  arms  is,  when  the  males  dispute  for  the 
possession  of  the  females.  Once  paired,  however, 
the  two  sexes  quit  eath  other  no  more ;  and  when 
one  dies  the  other  soon  pines  away  with  grief.— 
Translation  ofCuvier's  Reyne  Animal. 

Screaming:,  part.  adj.     Having  the  nature 
of  a  scream. 

The  fearful  matrons  raise  a  screaming  cry, 
Old  feeble  men  with  fainter  groans  reply: 
A  jarring  sound  results,  and  mingles  in  the  sky. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^neid,  xi.  692. 
Soon  a  whirlwind  rose  around, 
And  from  afar  he  heard  a  screaming  sound, 
A>  of  n  dame  distress'd,  who  cried  for  aid. 
And  fill'd  with  loud  laments  the  secret  shade. 

Id.,  Theodore  andHonoria,  99. 
860 
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Screecb.  v.  n. 

1.  Cry  out  as  in  terror  or  anguish. 

Screeching  is  an  appetite  of  expelling  that  which 
suddenly  strikes  the  spirits.— Bacon. 

2.  Cry  as  a  night  owl:    (thence  called  a 
screech-oicl). 

Whilst  the  screech-owl  screeching  loud 
Puts  the  wretch  that  lies  in  woe 
In  remembrance  of  a  shroud. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  r.  2. 
There's  not  a  plume  her  body  bears, 
But  under  it  a  watching  eye  doth  peep : . . . 
By  night  'tween  earth  and  heaven  she  doth  sweep 
Screeching,  nor  shuts  her  eyes  with  balmy  sleep. 

Sir  R.  Fanshawe,  Translation  of  Virgil  s 

jEneid,  b.  iv.  Poems,  p.  280. 

The  barn-owl  screeches,  but  does  not  generally 
hoot.— Yarrell,  History  of  British  Birds. 
Screecb.  s. 

1.  Cry  of  horror  and  anguish. 

The  senate,  hearing  their  groans  and  scritches, 
stood  amazed.— Haketoill,  Apology,  p.  338. 

Their  strength  [he]  slew ;  which  fill'd  their  ears 
With  female  screeches,  and  their  hearts  with  fears. 
Sandys,  Paraphrase  of  the  Psalms,  cv. 

2.  Harsh  horrid  cry. 

The  birds  obscene,  that  nightly  flock'd  to  taste, 
With  hollow  screech  fled  from  the  dire  repast ; 
And  ravenous  dogs,  allured  by  scented  blood. 
And  starving  wolves,  ran  howling  to  the  wood. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  First  Book  of  the 

Thebais  ofStatius. 

Screeching;,  verbal  abs.      Act   of  one   who 
screeches. 

They  go,  poor  ancient  dames,— whom  the  heart 
were  hard  that  did  not  pity :  they  go  ;  with  palpita- 
tions, with  unmelodious  suppressed  screechings  -.  all 
France  screeching  and  cackling,   in   loud  unsup- 
pressed  terror,  behind  and  on  both  hands  of  them  : 
such  mutual  suspicion  is  among  men. — Carlyle,  The 
French  Revolution,  pt.  ii.  b.  iii.  ch.  iv. 
Screecbowl.    s.        Owl   that   hoots   in   the 
night,  and   is   supposed  to  betoken  evil : 
(in   English,  the   barn-owl.      See   under 
Screech,  v.  n.) 

Deep  night, 

The  time  of  night  when  Troy  was  set  on  fire, 
The  time  when  screechowls  cry,  and  bandogs  howl. 
Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  i.  4. 
Let  him,  that  will  a  screeclwwl  ay  be  call'd, 
Go  into  Troy,  and  say  there,  Hector's  dead. 

Id.,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  v.  11. 
By  ihescreechowl's  dismal  note, 
By  the  black  night  raven's  throat, 
I  charge  thee,  Hob,  to  tear  thy  coat, 
If  ever  thou  come  near  us.    Drayton,  Nymphidia. 
Jupiter,  though  he  had  jogged  the  balance  to 
weigh  down  Turnus,  sent   the  screechowl  to  dis- 
courage him. — Dryden. 

Sooner  shall  screechowls  bask  in  sunny  day, 
And  the  slow  ass  on  trees,  like  squirrels  play  . . . 
'  Thau  I  forget  my  shepherd's  wonted  love. 

Gay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Wednesday,  69^ 
Screen,  s.    [N.Fr.  escran,  escrain.    See  ex- 
tract from  Wedgwood.] 

1.  Anything  that  affords  shelter  or  conceal- 
ment. 

Now  near  en  ough :  your  leafy  screens  throw  down, 
And  show  like  those  you  are. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  6. 

Some  ambitious  men  seem  as  screens  to  princes  in 
matters  of  danger  and  envy. — Bacon. 

Our  people,  who  transport  themselves,  are  settled 
in  those  interjacent  tracts,  as  a  screen  against  the 
insults  of  the  savages. — Swift. 
My  juniors  by  a  year, 
Who  wisely  thought  my  age  a  screen, 
When  death  approach'd,  to  stand  between, 
The  screen  removed,  their  he:<rts  are  trembling. 

Id.,  On  the  Death  of  Dr.  Swift. 

2.  Anything  used  to  exclude  cold  or  light. 

When  there  is  a  screen  between  the  candle  and 
the  eye,  yet  the  light  passeth  to  the  paper  whereon 
one  writeth.— Bacon. 

One  speaks  the  glory  of  the  British  queen, 
And  one  describes  a  charming  Indian  screen. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  cantc-  iii. 

Ladies  make  their  old  clothes  into  patchwork  for 
screens  and  stools.— Swift. 

3.  In  Architecture.     See  extract. 

[A]  screen  [is]  a  partition  enclosure,  or  parclose 
separating  a  portion  of  a  room  or  of  a  church,  from 
the  rest.  In  the  domestic  hall  of  the  middle  ages,  a 
screen  was  almost  invariably  fixed  across  the  lower 
end,  so  as  to  part  off  a  small  space  which  became  a 
lobby  (with  a  gallery  above  it),  within  the  main 
entrance  doors ;  the  approach  to  the  body  of  the 
hall  being  by  one  or  more  doorways  through  the 
screen.  This  was  of  wood,  with  the  lower  part  to 
the  height  of  a  few  feet,  formed  of  close  panelling, 
and  the  upper  part  of  open-work.  In  churches 
screens  were  used  in  various  situations,  to  enclose 
the  choir,  to  separate  subordinate  chapels,  to  pro- 
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tect  tombs,  &c. ;  that  at  the  west  end  of  the  choir, 
or  chancel,  was  often  called  the  rood-screen,  from 
the  rood  having  been  placed  over  it  previous  to  the 
Reformation ;  they  were  formed  either  of  wood  or 
stone ;  and  were  enriched  not  only  with  mouldings 
and  carvings,  but  also  with  most  brilliant  colouring 
and  gilding.— Dictionary  of  Architecture. 

4.  Riddle  to  sift  sand. 

[The  Bohemian  schrana  [in  the  sense  of  receptacle]  cor- 
responds to  Latin  scrinium,  German  schrein,  French 
escrain,  a  chest,  a  casket,  shrine;  in  the  second  with 
French  escran,  ecran,  a  skreen,  the  one  being  an 
implement  to  keep  something  of  value  in,  the  other 
to  keep  what  is  noxious  off.  ...  A  screen  for  gravel 
or  corn  is  a  grating  which  wards  off  the  coarser  par- 
ticles and  prevents  them  from  coming  through. — 
Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  English  Etymology!} 

Screen,  v.  a. 

1.  Shelter ;  conceal;  hide. 

Back'd  with  a  ridge  of  hills, 
That  screen'd  the  fruits  of  th'  earth  and  seats  of 

men, 
From  cold  Septentrion  blasts. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iv.  29. 
A  good  magistrate's  retinue  of  state  screens  him 
from  the  dangers  which  he  is  to  incur  for  the  sake 
of  it. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

This  gentle  deed  shall  fairly  be  set  foremost, 
To  screen  the  wild  escapes  of  lawless  passion. 

Roice. 

2.  Sift;  riddle. 

Let  the  cases  be  filled  with  natural  earth,  taken 
the  first  half  spit,  from  just  under  the  turf  of  the 
best  pasture  ground,  mixed  with  one  part  of  very 
mellow  soil  screened.— Evelyn. 

It  is  calculated  that  the  best  coals  may  be  delivered, 
screened,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  for  18s.  per 
load,  yielding  a  profit  of  not  less  than  forty-eight  per 
cent,  to  the  shareholders. — Lord  Lytton,  The  Cax- 
tons,  pt.  ii.  ch.  ii. 

Screw,  s.  [N.Fr.  escroue;  German,  schraube; 

Danish,  skrueJ] 
1.  Mechanical  power  so  called. 

The  screw  is  a  kind  of  wedge,  that  is  multiplied 
or  continued  by  a  helical  revolution  about  a  cylin- 
der, receiving  its  motion  not  from  any  stroke,  but 
from  a  vectis  at  one  end  of  it.— Bishop  Wilkins, 
Mathematical  Magick. 

Used  adjectivally  or  as  i\ie  first  element  in  a 
compound. 

After  your  apples  are  ground,  commit  them  to  the 
screw  press,  which  is  the  best.— Mortimer,  Hus- 
bandry. 

'2.  Jade  :  (as  applied  to  a  horse). 

When,  acting  on  Dan-ell's  general  instructions 
for  y&iir  outfit,  I  bought  that  hor.se.  I  flattered  my- 
self tljHt  1  h;id  chosen  well.  But  rare  are  good 
horses— rarer  still  a  good  judge  of  them  ;  I  suppose 
1  was  cheated,  and  the  brute  proved  a  screw. — Lord 
Lytton,  What  will  he  do  with  it!  b.  viii.  ch.  vi. 

A  screw  loose.     Something  wrong,  or  amiss. 
Screw,  v.  a.     (Often  with  up). 

1.  Turn  or  move  by  a  screw. 

Some,  when  the  press  by  utmost  vigour  screw'd, 
Has  drain'd  the  pulpous  mass,  regale  their  swine 
"With  the  dry  refuse.  J.  Philips,  Cyder,  ii.  100. 

2.  Fasten  wilh  a  screw. 

We  fail ! 

But  screw  your  courage  to  the  sticking  place, 
And  we'll  not  fail.  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  7. 

To  screw  your  lock  on  the  door,  make  wide  holes, 
big  enough  to  receive  the  shank  of  the  screw. — 
Moxon,  Mechanical  Exercises. 

3.  Deform  by  contortions. 

Sometimes  a  violent  laughter  screw'd  his  face, 
And  sometimes  ready  tears  dropp'd  down  apace. 

Cowley. 

He  screw'd  his  face  into  a  harden'd  smile, 
And  said,  Sebastian  knew  to  govern  slaves. 

Dryden,  Don  Sebastian. 

Let  others  screw  their  hypocritick  face, 
She  shews  her  grief  in  a  sincerer  place.  Swift. 

The  father  and  daughter  were  sitting  at  their 
breakfast.  Tom  had  retired,  and  they  were  alone. 
Mr.  Pecksniff  frowned  at  first;  but  having  cleared 
his  brow,  looked  stealthily  at  his  child.  Her  nose 
was  very  red  indeed,  and  screwed  up  tight,  with 
hostile  preparation.-  Dickens,  Martin  Ckuzzlewit, 
ch.  xxx. 

4.  Force  ;  bring  by  violence. 

He  resolved  to  govern  by  subaltern  ministers,  who 
screwed  up  the  pins  of  power  too  high.— Howell, 
Vocall  Forrest. 

No  discourse  can  be,. but  they  will  try  to  turn  the 
tide,  and  draw  it  all  into  their  own  channel ;  or 
they  will  screw  in  here  and  there  some  intimations 
ot  what  they  said  or  did.— Dr. H. More,  Government 
of  the  Tongue. 

The  rents  of  land  in  Ireland,  since  they  have  been 
so  enormously  raised  and  screwed  up,  may  be  com- 
puted to  be  about  two  millions.— Swift. 

5.  Oppress  by  extortion. 

Our  country  landlords,  by  un measurable  screwing 
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and  racking;  their  tenants,  have  already  reduced  the 
miserable  people  to  a  worse  condition  than  the  pea- 
sant's in  France.— Swift. 

'  How  long  is  it  since  he  bought  this  yacht  ? ' — 
'  Why  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  already  bought— that  is, 
paid  for.  Levy  was  to  meet  Spendquick  this  very 
morning,  to  arrange  the  matter.  Spendquick  com- 
plains that  Levy  screws  him.'— Lord  Lytton,  My 
Novel,  b.  xii.  eh.  vi. 
Screwed,  adj.  Intoxicated.  Slang. 

She  walked  so  unsteadily  as  to  attract  the  com- 
passionate regards  of  divers  kind-hearted  boys,  who 
took  the  liveliest  interest  jn  her  disorder;  and  in 
their  simple  language,  bade  her  be  of  good  cheer, 
for  she  was  '  only  a  little  screwed.'— Dickens,  Martin 
Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xxv. 

Screwer.  s.     One  who  screws  :   (with  up). 

Musick  seemeth  a  screwer  up  of  lower  passions. — 
Wliitlack,  Observations  on  the  present  Manners  of 
the  English,  p.  4S1 :  1  Uo  t. 

Screw-pine,  s.  [?  two  words.]  In  Botany. 
Tree  resembling  the  palms  with  a  spiral 
growth,  more  especially  of  the  genus 
Pandarus. 

Scribatious.  adj.  [Lat.  scriba.~\  Skilful  in, 
fond  of,  writing.  Contemptuous. 

Popes  were  then  not  very  scribatious,  or  not  so 
pragmatical.— .Barrow,  On  the  Pope's  Supremacy. 

Scribble,  v.  a.     [Lat.  scribo.~\ 

1.  Fill  with  artless  or  worthless  writing. 

How  gird  the  sphere 

With  centrick  and  eccentrick,  scribbled  o'er 
Cycle  and  epicycle,  orb  in  orb. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  82. 
Travellers,  on  reaching  a  distant  point  of  a  jour- 
ney, or  on  viewing  any  remarkable  object  of  their 
curiosity,  have  at  all  times  been  fond  of  carving  or 
scribbling  their  names  on  the  spot,  to  boast  of  their 
prowess  to  after-comers.— Slutrpe,  History  of  Egypt, 
ch.  xiii. 

2.  Write  without  use  or  elegance :  (as,  '  He 
scribbled  a  pamphlet'). 

Scribble,  v.n.  Write  without  care  or  beauty. 

If  a  man  should  affirm  that  an  ape  casually  meet- 
ing with  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  falling  to  scrib  .le. 
did  happen  to  write  exactly  the  Leviathan  of  Hobbes, 
would  an  atheist  believe  such  a  story  ?  And  yet  he 
can  easily  digest  things  as  incredible  as  that. — 
Jieitttey. 

If  Maevius  scribble  in  Apollo's  spite, 
There  are  who  judge  still  worse  than  he  can  write. 
Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  i.  34. 

Ye  pimps,  who,  under  virtue's  fair  pretence, 
Steal  to  the  closet  of  young  Innocence, 
And  teach  her,  unexperienced  yet  and  green, 
To  scribble  as  you  sc-ribbled  at  fifteen. 

Cowper,  Progress  of  Error. 

'  You  may  be  sure  of  that,  ma'am,'  said  Miss  Crab ; 
'once  the  propensity  gets  hold  of  a  man,  his  pen 
never  keeps  still — scribble  —  scribble — scribble.' — 
Theodore  Hook,  Gilbert  Gurney. 

Having  once  tasted  praise,  you  will  continue  to 
sigh  for  it:  you  will  perhaps  never  again  get  a  pub- 
lisher to  bring  forth  a  poem,  but  you  will  hanker 
round  the  purlieus  of  the  Muses,  scribble  for  pe- 
riodicals—fall at  last  into  a  bookseller's  drudge.— 
Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  vi.  ch.xiv. 
Scribble,  s.  Worthless  writing. 

By  solemnly  endeavouring  to  countenance  my 
conjectures,  1  might  be  thought  dogmatical  in  a 
hasty  scribble. — Boyle. 

If  it  struck  the  present  taste,  it  was  soon  trans- 
ferred into  the  plays  and  current  scribbles  of  the 
week,  and  became  an  addition  to  our  language. — 
Swift. 

Scribbler,  s.  One  who  scribbles ;  petty 
author ;  writer  without  worth. 

I  never  yet  could  see  any  scribbler  so  unlearned, 
as  that  he  durst  not  charge  his  opposite  with  igno- 
rance.— Bishop  Hall.  A  gainst  Brownists.  (Ord  MS.) 

To  affirm  he  had  cause  to  apprehend  the  same 
treatment  with  his  father,  is  an  improbable  scandal 
flung  upon  the  nation  by  a  few  bigoted  French 
scribblers. — Swift. 

Nobody  was  concerned  or  surprised,  if  this  or  that 
scribbler  was  proved  a  dunce. — Letter  to  the  Pub- 
lisher of  tlie  Dunciad. 

Nature  had  intended  Lucian  Gay  for  a  scholar 
and  a  wit ;  necessity  had  made  him  a  scribbler. — 
li.  Disraeli,  Coningsby,  b.  i.  ch.  v. 

Scribbling1,  verbal  ubs.  Act,  or  habit,  of  one 
who  scribbles. 

Leave  . . .  flattery  to  fulsome  dedicators, 
Whom,  when  they  praise,  the  world  believes  no  more 
Than  when  they  promise  to  give  scribbling  o'er. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  iii.  592. 
Scribe,  s.      [Fr. ;    Lat.  scriba;    scribo  -  I 

write.] 
1.  Writer. 

My  master,  being  the  scribe  to  himself,  should 
write  the  letter.—  Sliakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona,  ii.  1. 
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Hearts,  tongues,  figures,  scribes,   bards,   poets, 

cannot 

Think,  speak,  cast,  write,  sing,  number,  ho  1 
His  love  to  Antony. 

Sliakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  2. 
Write  down  thy  mind,  bewray  thy  meaning  so; 
And,  if  thy  stumps  will  let  thee,  play  the  scribe. 

Id..  Titus  Andnmicus,  ii.  5. 

We  are  not  to  wonder,  if  he  thinks  not  lit  to  make 
any  perfect  and  unerring  scribes.— Grew,  Cosmologia 
Sacra. 

The  following  letter  comes  from  some  notable 
young  female  scribe. — Spectator. 
•2.  In  Jewish  History.  Member  of  an  official, 
learned  class,  engaged  upon  the  study  and 
exposition  of  the  law. 

I  again  revolved 

The  law  and  prophets,  searching  what  was  writ 
Concerning  the  Messiah,  to  our  scribes 
Known  partly.      Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  i.  259. 
It  appears  from  the  frequent  mention  that  is  made 
jn  the  Gospel  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  in  con- 
junction, that  the  greatest  number  of  Jewisii  teach- 
ers or  doctors  of  the  law,  for  these  are  expressions 
equivalent  to  scribe,  were  at  that  time  of  the  phari- 
saical  sect.— Bishop  Percy. 

Scrimer.  s.      [Fr.  escrimeur."]      Gladiator ; 
fencing-master.     Obsolete  Gallicism. 

The  scrimers  of  their  nation, 
He  swore,  had  neither  motion,  guard,  nor  eye, 
If  you  opposed  them.        Sliakespear,  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 
Scrimp,  adj.     Scanty. 
scrimpness.  tt.    Scantiness. 
Scrine.  s.    [Lat.  terminal.]    Place  in  which 
writings  or  curiosities  are  reposited. 
Help  then,  O  holy  virgin,  chief  of  nine, 

Thy  weaker  novice  to  perform  thy  will ; 
Lay  forth,  out  of  thine  everlasting  scnne, 
The  antique  rolls  which  there  lie  hidden  still. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Scrip,    s.      [?  Lat.  scirpula,  from  scirpus  = 
bullrush.]     Small  bag ;  satchel. 

Come,  shepherd,  let  us  make  an  honourable  re- 
treat ;  though  not  with  bag  and  baggage,  yet  with 
scrip  and.  scrippage.—Shakespear,  As  you  like  it, 
iii.  2. 

He'd  in  requital  ope  his  leathern  scrip, 
And  shew  me  simples  of  a  thousand  names, 
Telling  their  strange  and  vigorous  faculties. 

Milton,  Comus,  626. 

Scrip.  *.     [tcript.l 

1.  Schedule  ;  small  writing. 

Call  them  man  by  man,  according  to  the  scrip.— 
Sliakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  i.  2. 

Bills  of  exchange  cannot  pay  our  debts  abroad, 
till  scrips  of  paper  can  be  made  current  coin.— 
Locke. 

2.  In  Commerce.    Temporary  shares  (chiefly, 
at  present,  but  not  exclusively,  in  railways) 
partly  paid  up. 

Scrippage.  s.    That  which  is  contained  in  a 
scrip. 

(For  example  see  under  Scrip.) 
Script,   s.      [Lat.  scriptum  =  thing  written.] 
Small  writing. 

Do  you  see  this  sonnet, 
This  loving  script  1 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Wife  for  a  Month. 
Scriptory.  adj. 

1.  Written ;  not  orally  delivered. 

Wills  are  nuncupatory  and  scriptory.  —  Swift, 
Tale  of  a  Tub,  § -I. 

2.  Used  for  writing. 

With  such  differences  of  reeds,  vallatory,  sagittary, 
scriptory,  and  others,  they  might  be  furnished  in 
Judea. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Miscellanies,  p.  82. 

Scriptural,    adj.     Contained  in  the  Bible; 
biblical. 

Creatures,  the  scriptural  use  of  that  word  deter- 
mines sometimes  to  men. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

Scripture,  *.     [Lat.  scriptura.'} 
1.  Writing. 

It  is  not  only  remembered  in  many  scriptures, 

but  fanwus  for  the  death  and  overthrow  of  Crassus. 

— Sir  W.  Raleigh, 

•2.  Sacred  writing ;  Bible. 

With  us  there  is  never  any  time  bestowed  in 
divine  service,  without  the  reading  of  a  great  part 
of  the  holy  scripture,  which  we  account  a  thing  most 
necessary.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

The  devil  can  cite  scripture  for  his  purpose  : 
An  evil  soul  producing  holy  witness, 
Is  like  a  villain  with  a  smiling  cheek. 

Sliakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

There  is  not  any  action  which  a  man  ought  to  do, 
or  to  forbear,  but  the  scripture  will  give  him  a 
clear  precept  or  prohibition  for  it.  —  South,  Ser- 
mons. 
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Used  adjectivally. 

Forbear  any  discourse  of  other  spirits,  till  his 
reading  the  scripture  history  put  him  upon  that 
enquiry.—  Locke. 

Scripture  proof  was  never  the  talent  of  these  men, 
and  'tis  no  wonder  they  are  foiled.—  Bishop  Atter- 
bury. 

Why  are  scripture  maxims  put  upon  us,  with- 
out taking  notice  of  scripture  examples,  that  lie 
cross  'em  ?—  Id. 

Scripturist.  s.  One  who  thoroughly  under- 
stands the  sacred  writings. 

Wicliffe  was  not  only  a  good  divine  and  scrip- 
turist,  but  well  skilled  in  the  civil,  canon,  and  Eng- 
lish law.  —  Archbishop  Newcome,  OH,  tlie  English 
Translation  of  the  Bible,  p.  6. 
Scrivener,  s.     [N.Fr.  tscrivain.] 

1.  One  who  draws  contracts. 

We'll  pass  the  business  privately  and  well  : 
Send  for  your  daughter  by  your  servants  here, 
My  boy  snail  fetch  the  scrivener. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  4. 

The  Whigs  soon  had  an  opportunity  of  retaliating. 
They  triumphantly  related  that  a  scrivener  in  the 
Borough,  a  stanch  friend  of  hereditary  right,  while 
exulting  in  the  judgment  which  had  overtaken  the 
queen,  had  himself  fallen  down  dead  in  a  tit.— 
Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  xx. 

2.  One  whose  business  is  to  place  money  at 
interest. 

How  happy  in  his  low  degree, 
Who  leads  a  quiet  country  life, 
And  from  the  griping  scrivener  free! 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Horace,  epode  ii. 

I  am  reduced  to  beg  and  borrow  from  scriveners 
and  usurers,  that  suck  the  heart  and  blood.—  Ar- 
buthnot,  History  of  John  Bull. 

Scriveners  are  mentioned  in  the  statute  against 
usury  and  excessive  interest  of  money.  Money 
scriveners  were  understood  to  be  those  who  re- 
ceived money  to  place  out  at  interest,  and  who  sup- 
plied those  who  wanted  to  raise  money  on  security  ; 
thus  rendering  themselves  useful  to,  and  receiving 
a  profit  from,  both  parties.  If  a  scrivener  is  en- 
trusted with  a  bond,  he  may  receive  the  interest  ; 
and  if  he  fails,  the  obligee  shall  bear  the  loss;  and 
so  it  is  if  he  receive'the  principal,  and  deliver  up  the 
bond;  for  being  entrusted  with  the  serurity  itself, 
it  shall  be  presumed  he  is  trusted  with  power  to 
receive  the  principal  and  interest;  and  the  giving 
up  the  bond  on  payment  of  the  money  is  a  discharge 
thereof.  —  Tomline,  Law  Dictionary. 

Scrofula.  *.  [?  see  last  extract.]  In  Medi- 
cine. Tubercular  disease.  See  Tubercle. 

If  matter  in  the  milk  dispose  to  coagulation,  it 
produces  a  scrofula.—  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Scrofula  [is]  constitutional  asthenia;  a  weak  or 
atonic  development  of  the  frame,  with  a  flabby  state 
of  the  soft  solids  and  predominance  of  cellular 
and  lymphatic  conformation  ;  and  a  disposition 
to,  or  the  presence  of,  swellings  of  the  lymphatic 
glands,  of  disorder  of  the  mucous  surfaces,  and  of 
deposits,  in  various  organs  or  parts,  of  small  masses, 
varying  in  size,  consisting  of  a  lirm,  friable,  inelastic 
substance  resembling  cheese,  and  denominated  tu- 
bercles. From  the  synonymes  enumerated  above, 
it  may  be  inferred  that  the  term  scrofulous  diathe- 
sis, or  cachexy,  or  vice;  strumous  taint,  or  constitu- 
tion; tuberculous  cachexy,  or  evil;  tuberculosis  ;scro- 
fulosis  may  be  considered  as  nearly  synonymous  — 
Copland,  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine. 

Scrofula  .  .  .  was  termed  by  the  Greeks  ui  xoipd£<c, 
swollen  or  indurated  glands  of  the  neck,  to  which 
it  was  said  that  the  pig  (xotpos)  is  especially  subject. 
Hence  the  Latin  term  scrofula  has  been  traced  to 
scrota,  a  sow  ;  but  the  origin  is  in  either  case  very 
dubious,  the  Greek  word  being  akin,  perhaps,  to 
Xf'ppos,  hard,  and  the  Latin  to  scrupus  and  rupos,  a 
stone  or  pebble.  It  is  now  regarded  as  the  result 
of  a  general  disorder  to  which  the  name  tuberculosis 
is  given.  The  blood  is  diseased,  and  according  to 
the  age  of  the  patient  different  organs  are  liable  to 
become  attacked  by  tubercular  deposit.  In  early 
infancy  this  deposit  gives  rise  to  water  on  the  brain. 
In  early  manhood  pulmonary  consumption  is  tho 
result,  while  in  the  intermediate  period  of  life  we 
find  inesenteric  disease  appearing.  The  popular  use 
of  the  word  scrofula  consists  more  especially  in  its 
application  to  tuberculosis  in  children.—  Brands  and 
Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature  and  Art. 

Scrofulous,  adj.  Diseased  with,  having  the 
character  of,  scrofula. 

Scrofulous  persons  can  never  be  duly  nourished  ; 
for  such  as  have  tumours  in  the  parotides  often 
have  them  in  the  pancreas  and  mesentery.  —  Arbuth- 
not,  (Jn.  tlie  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

English  consumptions  generally  proceed  from  a 
scrofulous  disposition.  —  Ibid. 

What  would  become  of  the  race  of  men  in  the 
next  age,  if  we  had  nothing  to  trust  to  beside  the  scro- 
fulous consumptive  production  furnished  by  our 
men  of  wit  and  pleasure  ?—  Swift. 

Scroll,    s.    [N.Fr.   escrouelle,  escrou  =  roll.] 

Writing  wrapped  up  or  folded  as  a  roll. 

His  chamber  all  was  hanged  about  with  rolls, 

And  old  records  from  ancient  times  derived; 
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Some  made  in   books,  some  in   long  parchmen 

scrolls. 

That  were  all  worm-eaten,  and  full  of  canker  holes 
Spenser,  Faerie  Queen 
We'll  add  a  royal  number  to  the  dead. 
Gracing  the  scroll,  that  tells  of  this  war's  loss, 
With  slaughter  coupled  to  the  name  of  kinics. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  ii. 
Here  is  the  scroll  of  every  man's  name,  which 
thought  fit  through  all  Athens  to  play  in  our  inter 
lude. — Id..  ilid*Hmmcr-Xi::ht'x  !>,->  <;«,  i.  2. 

A  Nuinidian  priest,  bellowing  out  certain  supo 
stitions  charms,  cast  divers  scrolls  of  paper  on  eac 
side  the  way,  wherein  he  cursed  and  banned  th 
Christians. — Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

Such  follow  him,  as  shall  be  register'd ; 
Part  good ;  part  bad :  of  bad  the  longer  scroll. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  33 
With  this  epistolary  scroll, 
Receive  the  partner  of  my  inmost  soul. 

Prior,  Horace  Imitated,  Letter  to  Mr.  Harle\ 
Tet,  if  he  wills,  may  change  or  spoil  the  whole ; 
Mav  take  you  beauteous,  mystick,  starry  roll. 
And  burn  it,  like  an  useless  parchment  scroll.. 

Id.,  Solomon,  i.  66i 
He  saw  thro'  life  and  death,  thro"  good  and  ill, 

He  saw  thro'  his  own  soul. 
The  marvel  of  the  everlasting  will, 

An  open  scroll, 

Before  him  lay.  Tennyson,  The  Poe 

Scrow.  s.     Scroll.      Obsolete. 

Scrou),  or  schedule,  of  paper.— Huloet. 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  word  at  present  ir 

use,  colloquially,  in  such  combinations  a 

a  screw  of  tobaeco,  &c.,  where  the  articl 

is  either  wrapped  in  a  small  roll,  or  is  o 

the  same  quantity  as  that  of  such  packets 

Scroyle.   s.     [N.Fr.  escrouelles  =  scrofulou 

swelling.]    Mean  fellow ;  rascal ;  wretch. 

The  scroyles  of  Anglers  flout  you,  kings, 
And  stand  securely  on  their  battlements, 
As  in  a  theatre.  Shakespear,  King  John,  ii.  2 

liang  'em,  scroyles !  there's  nothing  in  them  i'  the 
world. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour 

Scrub,  v.  a.  [Provincial  German,  schrobben.' 

Rub  hard  with  something  coarse  and  rough 

Such  wrinkles  as  a  skilful  hand  would  draw 
For  an  old  grandam  ape,  when,  with  a  grace,  • 
She  sits  at  squat,  and  scrubs  her  leathern  face. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  x.  310 
Now  Moll  had  whirl'd  her  mop  with  dext'rou: 

airs, 
Prepared  to  scrub  the  entry  and  the  stairs. 

Swift,  Description  of  the  Morning 
The  children  up  stairs  ...  are  yelling  as  their 
maid  ...  is  tearing  Miss  Emmy's  hair  out  by  the 
roots;  or  scrutibing  Miss  Polly's  dumpy  nose  with 
mottled  soap,  till  the  little  wretch  screams  hersel 
into  fits.-  Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  xi. 

Scrub,  s.     [?  Scarab.] 
J.  Mean  fellow. 

They  are  esteemed  scrubs  and  fools  by  reason  o 
their  carnage.— Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy 

Then,  said  Mr.  No-good,  Away  with  such  a  fellow 
from  the  earth.  Ay,  said  .Mr.  Malice,  for  I  hate  the 
very  looks  of  him.  Then  said  Mr.  Love-lust,  I  could 
never  endure  him.  Nor  I,  said  Mr.  Live-loose,  for  he 
would [always  be  condemning  my  way.  Hang  him, 
hang  Inui,  said  Mr.  Hea.ly.  A  sorry  scrub,  said  Mr 
•High-mind.  My  heart  riseth  against  him,  said  Mr. 
iiinnty.  He  is  a  rogue,  said  Mr.  Liar.  Hanging  is 
too  good  for  him,  said  Mr.  Cruelty.  Let  us  dispatch 
him  out  of  the  way,  said  Mr.  Hate-light.— Bunyan 
Ptlgnms  Progress. 

2.  Anything  mean  or  despicable :  (used  adjec- 
tivally in  the  extract). 

With  a  dozen  large  vessels  my  vault  shall  be  stored 
io  little  scrub  joint  shail  come  oil  my  board. 

Scrubbed,  adj.     Scrubby. 
I  gave  it  to  a  youth, 
A  kind  of  boy,  a  little  scrubbed  boy 
Ao  higher  than  thyself. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 
Scrubblng-brusb.   *.     Brush  for  scrubbing, 
the  bristles   being  short,   coarse,  and  in 
large  tufts. 
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scrubby,    adj.      Mean; "Vile;    worthless; 
dirty;  sorry. 

The  scrubbiest  cur  in  all  the  pack 
Can  set  the  mastiff  on  your  back.  Swift 

Ihe  scene  a  wood,  produced  no  more 
II  ni  a  few  scrubby  trees  before.  j<j 

As  thtijii.it  element  in  a  compound. 
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tiie  younger,  The  Poor  Gentleman, 
Scruple,  s.  [Fr.  scrujmle  ;  Lat.  scrupuhis.'] 

1 .  Doubt ;  difficulty  of  determination  ;  per- 
plexity :  (generally  about  minute  things). 

Macduff,  this  noble  passion, 
Child  of  integrity,  hath  from  my  soul 
Wiped  the  black  scruples,  reconciled  my  thoughts 
To  your  good  truth.          Sliakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

Jfothing  did  more  fill  foreign  nations  with  admi- 
ration of  his  succession,  than  the  consent  of  all 
estates  of  England  for  the  receiving  of  the  king 
without  the  least  scruple,  pause,  or  question.  — 
Bacon. 

For  tho  matter  of  your  confession,  let  it  be  severe 
and  serious;  but  yet  so  as  it  may  be  without  any 
inordinate  anxiety,  and  unnecessary  scruples,  which 
only  entangle  the  soul.— Jeremy  Taylor. 

Men  make  no  scruple  to  conclude,  that  those 
propositions,  of  whose  knowledge  they  can  find  in 
themselves  no  original,  were  certainly  the  impress 
of  God  and  nature  upon  their  minds,  and  not  taught 
them  by  any  one  else. — Locke. 

2.  Twenty  grains ;  third  part  of  a  dram. 

Milk  one  ounce,  oil  of  vitriol  a  scruple,  doth  coag- 
ulate the  milk  at  the  bottom,  where  the  vitriol 
goeth.— Bacon. 

3.  Proverbially,  any  small  quantity. 

Nature  never  lends 
The  smallest  scruple  of  her  excellence. 
But,  like  a  thrifty  goddess,  she  determines 
Herself  the  glory  of  a  creditor. 

Sliakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  1. 

Scruple,  v.  n.     Doubt ;  hesitate ;  demur. 

He  scrupled  not  to  eat 
Against  his  better  knowledge ;  not  deceived, 
But  fondly  overcome  with  female  charms. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  997. 
Still,   there   doubtless   are   persons   who  would 
scruple  to  swear  to  a  falsehood  which  they  would 
not   scruple   deliberately  to  affirm.  —  Archbishop 
Whately,  Elements  of  Rhetoric,  pt.  i.  ch.  ii.  §  4. 

Scruple,  v.  a.     Cause  to  scruple  or  doubt. 

Vulgar  hearts  wanted  satisfaction  in  nothing  con- 
cerning the  king's  integrity,  but  only  in  the  matter 
of  those  letters,  which  did  still  scruple  many  of  them. 
—Symmonds,  Vindication  of  King  dearies  I. :  164S. 

Scrupler.  s.     One  who  scruples.     Hare. 

Away  with  those  nice  scruplers,  who  for  some 
further  ends  have  endeavoured  to  keep  us  in  an 
undue  sense.— Bishop  Hall,  Remains,  p.  2'J5. 

The  scruples  which  inany  publick  ministers  would 
make  of  the  worthiness  of  parents  to  have  theii 
children  baptised,  forced  such  questioned  parents 
who  did  not  believe  the  necessity  of  having  theii 
children  baptised  by  such  scruplers,  to  carry  their 
children  unto  other  ministers.— Graunt,  Observa- 
tions on  tiie  Bills  of  Mortality. 

Scrupulize.   v.  a.     Perplex   with    scruples 
Hare. 

Other  articles  may  be  so  scrupidized.— Bishop 
Mountagu,  Appeal  to  Ceesar,  p.  244 :  1625. 
Scrupulosity,  s. 

1.  Doubt;  minute  and  nice  doubtfulness. 

The  one  sort  they  warned  to  take  heed,  that 
scrupulosity  did  not  make  them  rigorous  in  giving 
unadvised  sentence  against  their  brethren  whicl 
were  free;  tiie  other,  that  they  did  not  become  semi- 
dalous,  by  abusing  their  liberty  and  freedom  to  the 
olrence  of  their  weak  brethren,  which  were  scru- 
pulous.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

So  careful,  even  to  scrupulosity,  were  they  to  keep 
their  sabbath,  that  they  must  not  only  have  a  time 
to  prepare  them  for  that,  but  a  further  time  also  to 
prepare  them  for  their  very  preparations.— South, 
Sermons. 

2.  Fear  of  acting  in  any  manner ;  tenderness 
of  conscience. 

The  first  sacrilege  is  looked  on  with  horror  •  but 
when  they  have  made  the  breach,  their  scrtiauloiihi 
sop,,  retires.— Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  (Mrittidji 
Piety. 

Scrupulous,  adj. 

.  Nicely  doubtful ;  hard  to  satisfy  in  deter- 
minations of  conscience. 

They  warned  them  that  they  did  not  become 
scandalous,  by  abusing  th.-ir  liberty,  to  the  offence 
of  their  weak  brethren  which  were  scrupulous  - 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

When  the  divine  revelations  were  committed  to 
writing  the  Jews  were  such  scrupulous  reverers  of 
them,  that  it  was  the  business  of  the  Masorites  t 
number  not  only  the  sections  and  lines,  but  even 
the  words  and  letters  of  the  Old  Testament  —  Dr  11 
More,  Government  of  the  Tongue 

Some  birds  inhabitants  of  the  waters,  whose  blood 
is  cold  as  fishes  and  their  flesh  is  so  like  in  taste 
that  the  scrupulous  we  allowed  them  on  fish-days 
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In  a  stage  of  oivilisation  so  little  advanced  as  that 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  under  circumstances  of 
such  incessant  peril,  the  fortunes  of  a  nation  chiefly 
depend  upon  the  wisdom  and  valour  of  its  sove- 
reigns. No  free  people,  therefore,  would  intrust 
their  safety  to  blind  chance,  and  permit  an  uniform 
observance  of  hereditary  succession  to  prevail  against 
strong  public  expediency.  Accordingly  the  Saxons, 
like  most  other  European  nations,  while  they  li- 
mited the  inheritance  of  the  crown  exclusively  to 
one  royal  family,  were  not  very  scrupulous  about  its 
devolution  upon  the  nearest  hnr.—Hallam,  View  of 
the  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  pt.  i. 
ch.  viii. 

Erasmus  acutely  observed— alluding  to  what  then 
much  occupied  his  mind— that  one  might  be  apt  to 
swear  that  they  had  been  taught,  in  the  confessional 
cell,  all  they  had  learnt ;  so  scrupulous  are  they  of 
disclosing  what  they  know.—/.  Disraeli,  Curiosities 
of  Literature,  Conception  and  Expression. 

It  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  most 
unprincipled  public  men  who  have  taken  part  in 
affairs  within  our  memory  would,  if  tried  by  the 
standard  which  was  in  fashion  during  the  'latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  deserve  to  be  re- 
garded as  scrupulous  and  disinterested.— Macaulay 
History  of  England,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Given  to  objections  ;  captious. 

Equality  of  two  domestick  powers 
Breeds  scrupulous  faction. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i. 3. 

3.  Nice;  doubtful. 

As'the  cause  of  a  war  ought  to  be  just,  the  justice 
of  that  cause  ought  to  be  evident ;  not  obscure  not 
scrupulous. — Bacon. 

4.  Careful;  vigilant;  cautious. 

I  have  been  the  more  scrupulous  and  warv  in 
regard  the  inferences  from  these  observations  are  of 
importance. —  Woodward. 

Scrupulously,  adv.  In  a  scrupulous  man- 
ner;  carefully;  nicely;  anxiously. 

The  duty  consists  not  scrupulously  in  minutes 
and  half  hows.— Jeremy  Taylor. 

Henry  V.  manifestly  derived  his  courage  from  his 
piety,  and  was  scrupulously  careful  not  to  ascribe 
the  success  of  it  to  himself.— Addison,  freeholder. 
Scrupulousness,  s.     Attribute  suggested  by 
Scrupulous;  state  of  being  scrupulous. 

Others  by  their  weakness,  and  fear,  and  scrupu- 
lousness, cannot  fully  satisfy  their  own  thoughts.— 
Puller,  Moderation  of  the  Church  of  England,  p.  16. 

If  tiie  like  scrupulousness  was  observed  in  regis- 
tring  the  smallest  change*  in  profane  authors.— 
Bentley,  Phileleutherus  Lipsiensis,  §  32. 

Scrutable.  adj.  Capable  of  being  submitted 
to  scrutiny  ;  discoverable  by  inquiry:  (the 
negative  compound  Inscrutable  com- 
moner). 

Shall  we  think  God  so  scrutable,  or  ourselves  so 
penetrating,  that  none  of  his  secrets  can  escape  us? 
—Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

Scrutator,  s.  [Lat.]  Enquirer;  searcher; 
examiner ;  special  officer  so  called  in  the 
Universities. 

The  scrutators  were  two  of  the  seculars.— Hates. 
Letter  from  the  Synod  of  Dor  t,  p.  2 :  1618. 

In  process  of  time,  from  being  a  simple  scrutator, 
an  archdeacon  became  to  have  jurisdiction  more 
amply.— Ayliffe,  Pareryon  Juris  Canonici. 

Scrutineer,  s.  One  who  conducts  a  scrutiny  : 
(especially  in  eltctions,  one  who  examines 
the  validity  of  the  votes  given). 

Scrutinize,  v.  a.     Examine  by  scrutiny. 

Therompromissarii  should  chuse  according  to  the 
votes  of  such,  whose  votes  they  were  obliged  toscru- 
tintze.—AyliJfe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 
Scrutinizing:,  part.  adj.     Closely  searching. 

Morley  paced  the  chamber  disturbed;  Hatton  re- 
mained silent  and  watched  him  with  a  scrutinizing 
eye.—M.  Disraeli,  Sybil . 

Scrutinous.  adj.  Captious ;  full  of  inquiries. 
Hare. 

Age  is  froward,  uneasy,  scrutinous, 
Hard  to  be  pleased,  and  parsimonious. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Of  Old  Age,  pt.  Hi. 
Scrutiny,  s.      [N.Fr.  scrutine  ;    Lat.  scmti- 
mum.~\       Enquiry;    search;    examination 
with  nicety. 

In  the  scrutinies  for  righteousness  and  judgement, 
when  it  is  inquired  whether  such  a  person  be  a  good 
man  or  no.  the  meaning  is  not  what  does  he  believe 
or  hope,  but  what  he  loves.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Rule 
and  hxercises  of  Holy  Living. 

1  thought  thee  worth  my  nearer  view 
And  narrower  scrutiny,  that  I  might  learn 
In  what  degree  or  meaning  thou  art  call'd 
VIM  ^O"  uf  Go(1-  Kiltun,  Paradise  Regained,  iv.  514. 
iliey   that    have    designed    exactness    and   deep 
scrutiny,  have  taken  some  one  part  of  nature.— Sir 
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Their  difference  to  measure,  and  to  reach, 
Reason  well  rectified  must  nature  teach  ; 
And  these  high  scrutinies  are  subjects  fit 
For  man's  all-searching  and  enquiring  wit. 

Sir  J  Denham,  Of  Prudence. 

We  are  admonished  of  want  of  charity  to  others, 
and  want  of  a  Christian  scrtitiny  and  examination 
into  ourselves. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

When  any  argument  of  great  importance  is  ma- 
naged with  thsit  warmth  which  a  serious  conviction 
of  it  generally  inspires,  somewhat  may  easily  escape, 
even  from  a  wary  pen,  which  will  not  bear  the  test 
of  a  severe  scrutiny. — Ilixkop  Atterbury. 

These,  coming  not  within  the  scrutiny  of  human 
senses,  cannot  be  examined  by  them,  or  attested  by 
anybody. — Locke. 

Scrutoire.    *.       [Fr.  escritoire.']      Case  of 
drawers  for  writing. 

I  locked  up  these  papers  in  my  scrutoire,  and  my 
scrutoire  came  to  be  unlocked. — Prior. 
Scruze.  v.  a.     Squeeze ;  compress.   Hare. 

Tho'  up  he  caught  him  'twixt  his  puissant  hands, 
And  having  scruzed  out  of  his  carrion  corse 

The  loathful  life,  now  loosed  from  sinful  bands, 
Upon  his  shoulders  carried  him. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Scud.  v.  n.  [  ?] 

1.  Flee  ;  run  away  with  precipitation. 

The  vote  was  110  sooner  passed,  but  away  they 
scudded  to  the  next  lake. — Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

The  frighted  satyrs,  that  in  woods  delight. 
Now  into  plains  with  prick'd-up  ears  take  flight; 
Andscwiding  thence,  while  they  their  horn-feet  ply, 
About  their  sires  the  little  sylvans  cry.         Dryden. 

Away  the  frighted  spectre  scuds, 
And  leaves  my  lady  in  the  suds.  Swift. 

The  wind  was  high ;  th«  vast  white  clouds  scudded 
over  the  blue  heaven  ;  the  leaves  yet  green,  and  ten- 
der branches  snapped  like  glass,  were  whirled  in 
eddies  from  the  trees  ;  the  grassy  sward  undulated 
like  the  ocean  with  a  thousand  tints  and  shadows. — 
Ji.  Disraeli,  Coni/igsby,  b.  iv.  cli.  xvi. 

2.  Be  carried  precipitately  before  a  tempest : 
(applied  to  a  ship). 

Scud.  v.  a.     Pass  over  quickly. 
A  shepherd,  from  the  lofty  brow 
Of  some  proud  cliff,  surveys  his  lessening  flock 
In  snowy  groups  diffusive  scud  the  vale. 

Slienstone,  Ituiiied  Abbey. 

Scud.  s.     Cloud  swiftly  driven  by  the  wind. 

The  combat  thickens,  like  the  storm  that  flies 
From  westward,  when  the  showery  scuds  arise. 

Dryden. 

Scuddle.  v.  n.    Run  with  a  kind  of  affected 

haste  or  precipitation. 
Scuff,  s.    See  extract. 

[The  scuff,  scruff  of  the  neck,  [is]  the  loose  skin  hang- 
ing about  the  neck  of  a  dote,  like  the  collar  of  a 
coat  or  cuff  of  a  sleeve.  Dutch,  schocf,  collar  of  a 
coat,  replicatio,  reflexio  togse.  (Kilian.)  —  Wedg- 
wood, Dictionary  of  English  Etymology.'} 

Scuffle,  s.      Confused  quarrel ;    tumultuous 
broil. 

His  captain's  heart, 

In  the  scuffles  of  great  lights  hath  burst 
The  buckles  on  his  breast. 

Sliakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  5. 1. 
Avowed  atheists,  placing  themselves  in  the  seat  of 
the  scorner,  take  much  pleasing  divertisement,  by 
deriding  our  eager  sctifflfs  about  that  which  they 
think  nothing. — Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian 
Piety. 

The  dog  leaps  upon  the  serpent,  and  tears  it  to 
pieces  ;  but  in  the  scuffle  the  cradle  happened  to  be 
overturned.— Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

Michael  Lambourne  . . .  hoped  he  retained  no  un- 
friendly recollection  of  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the 
morning's  scuffle. — Sir  J  V.  Scott,  Kenilworth,  ch.  viii. 

Or  like  a  black  eye  in  some  recent  scuffle; 
For  sometimes  we  must  box  without  the  muffle. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  ii.  92. 

Scuffle,  v.  n.  [Swedish,  skuffa."]     Fight  con- 
fusedly and  tumultuously. 

I  must  confess  I've  seen,  in  former  days, 
The  best  knights  in  the  world,  and  scuffled  in  some 
frays.  Draytim. 

A  gallant  man  had  rather  fight  to  great  disadvan- 
tage in  the  tield  in  an  orderly  way,  than  scuffle  with 
an  undisciplined  rabble. — Eikon  Basilike. 
scuik.  v.  n.    [Swedish,  shiolka  =  lurk,  from 
afciul  =  hiding-place.]      Lurk  in   hiding- 
places  ;  lie  close. 

Are  not  you  he  that  rather  than  you  durst  go  an 
industrious  voyage,  being  pressed  to  the  islands, 
skulked  till  the  fleet  was  gone  ?— Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  Love's  Cure. 

It  has  struck  on  a  sudden  into  such  a  reputation, 
that  it  scorns  any  longer  to  sculk,  but  owns  itself 
publickly. — Dr.  11.  More,  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Fearing  to  be  seen,  within  a  bed 
Of  coleworts  he  concealed  his  wily  head  ; 
There  sculk'd  till  afternoon,  and  watch'd  his  time. 
Dryden,  The  Cock  and  the  Fax,  4U5. 
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My  prophets  and  my  sophists  finished  here 
Their  civil  efforts  of  the  verbal  war: 
Not  so  my  rabbins  and  logicians  yield ; 
Retiring  still  they  combat ;  from  the  Held 
Of  open  arms  unwilling  they  depart, 
And  sculk  behind  the  subterfuge  of  art. 

Prior,  Solomon,  i.  705. 

No  news  of  Phyl !  the  bridegroom  came, 
And  thought  his  bride  had  scnlk'd  for  shame; 
Because  her  father  used  to  say 
The  girl  had  such  a  bashful  way.  Swift. 

Scuiker.  s.     One  who  sculks  ;  lurker  ;  one 

who  hides  himself  for  shame  or  mischief. 
Scull  (of  the  head).     See  Skull. 
Scull.  *.    [A.S.  sceole.']     Shoal. 

They  fly,  or  die,  like  scaled  sculls 
Before  the  belching  whale. 

Sliakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  v.  5. 

Each  bay 

With  fry  innumerable  swarm,  and  shoals 
Of  fish,  that  with  their  fins  and  shining  scales 
Glide  under  the  green  wave,  in  sculls  that  oft 
Bank  the  mid  sea.     Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  399. 

Scull,  s.  Oar  for  both  hands  (in  the  extract 
adverbial). 

Like  caitiff  vile,  that  for  misdeed 
Rides  with  his  face  to  rump  of  steed; 
Or  rowing  scull,  he's  fain  to  love, 
Look  one  way  and  another  move. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  3,  349. 

Sculler,  s. 

1.  Boat  in  which  there  is  but  one  rower. 

Her  soul  already  was  consign'd  to  fate, 
And  shiv'ring  in  the  leaky  sculler  sate.        Dryden. 

They  hire  their  sculler,  and,  when  once  aboard, 
Grow  sick,  and  damn  the  climate  like  a  lord. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  i.  ep.i. 

2.  Rower  of  such  a  boat. 

If  they  called  a  boat,  says  a  waterman,  I  am  first 
sculler ;  if  they  stept  to  the  Rose  to  take  a  bottle, 
the  drawer  would  cry,  Friend,  we  sell  no  ale. — 
Swift,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  sect.  ii. 

Scullery,  s.  Place  where  common  utensils, 
as  kettles  or  dishes,  are  cleaned  and  kept. 

Pyreieus  was  famous  for  counterfeiting  base 
things,  as  pitchers,  a  scullery,  and  setting  rogues 
together  by  the  ears. — Peacham. 

Scullion.  *.  [N.Fr.  scnlier,  escouelle  =  dish.] 
Lowest  domestic  servant,  who  washes  the 
kettles  and  the  dishes  in  the  kitchen. 

I  must,  like  a  whore,   unpack   my  heart  with 

words, 

And  fall  a-cursing  like  a  very  drab, 
A  scullion,  fye  upon't !  foh  !  about  my  brain. 

Sliakespear,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

If  the  gentleman  hath  lain  there,  get  the  cook,  the 
stablemen,  and  the  scullion,  to  stand  in  his  way.— - 
Smft, 

He  was  low-minded  in  all  his  pleasures  and  tastes, 
and  got  the  nickname  of  Cybrosactes,  the  scullion. — 
S/iarpe,  History  of  Egypt,  ch.ix. 

Scullionly.  adj.     Having  the  character  of  a 
scullion,  especially  as  low,  base,  worthless. 
This  fellow  brought  forth  Tcnsscullionly  paraphrase 
on  St.  Paul. — Milton,  Colasterion. 

Sculp,  v.  a.  [Fr.  sculper ;  Lat.  sculpo.'j 
Carve,  as  in  sculpture.  Hare. 

O  that  the  tenor  of  my  just  complaint 
Were  sculpt  with  steel  on  rocks  of  adamant ! 

Sandys,  Paraphrase  of  Job. 

Sculptlle.  adj.  [Lat.  sculptilis.]  Made  by 
carving. 

In  a  silver  medal  is  upon  one  side  Moses  horned, 
and  on  the  reverse  the  commandment  against  sculp- 
tile  images. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

All  carved  images  they  abhor,  and  anathematize 
the  adorers  of  sculptile  representations.  —  Sir  P. 
liycaut,  Present  State  of  the  Greek  and  Armenian 
Churches,  p.  322. 

Sculptor,  s.  [Lat. :  Fr.  sculpteur.']  Carver  ; 
one  who  cuts  wood  or  stone  into  images. 

Thy  shape's  in  every  part 
So  clean,  as  might  instruct  the  sculptor's  art. 

Dryden. 

The  Latin  poets  give  the  epithets  of 'trilidum* 
and  *  trisulcum '  to  the  thunderbolt,  from  the  sculp- 
tors and  painters  that  lived  before  them,  that  had 
given  it  three  forks.— Addison. 
Sculpture.  *.     [Fr.  ;  Lat.  sculptura.~\ 

1.  Art  of  carving  wood,  or  chiselling  stone 
into  images. 

Then  sculpture  and  her  sister  arts  revive, 
Stones  leap'd  to  form,  and  rocks  began  to  live. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  iii.  701. 

2.  Carved  work. 

Nor  did  there  want 
Cornice  or  freeze  with  bossy  sculptures  graven. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  715. 
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O  \J    U    1\  I  Scum? 

There  too,  in  living  sculpture,  might  be  seen 
The  mad  affection  of  the  Cretan  queen. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Ji>ieid,  vi.  33. 
3.  Art  of  engraving  on  copper. 

Sculpture,  v.  a.     Cut;  engrave. 

Gold,  silver,  ivory  v  ises  sculptured  high, 
There  are  who  have  not.  Pope. 

Scum.  s.  [N.Fr.  escume.'] 

1.  That  which  rises  to  the  top  of  any  liquor. 

The  rest  had  several  offices  assign'd ; 
Some  to  remove  the  scum,  as  it  did  rise ; 
Others  to  bear  the  same  away  did  mind  ; 
And  others  it  to  use  according  to  his  kind. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

The  salt  part  of  the  water  doth  partly  rise  into 
a  scum  on  the  top,  and  partly  goeth  into  a  sediment 
in  the  bottom.— Bacon. 

Gather'd  like  scum,  and  settled  to  itself, 
Self-fed,  and  self-consumed.        Milton,  Comus,  595. 

They  mix  a  medicine  to  foment  their  limbs, 
With  scum  that  on  the  molten  silver  swims. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iii.  685. 

Away,  ye  scum, 
That  still  rise  upmost  when  the  nation  boils. 

Id.,  Don  Sebastian,  iv.  3. 

Comes  Plague,  a  winged  wolf,  who  loathes  alway 
The  garbage  and  the  scum  that  strangers  make  her 
prey.  Shelley,  Revolt  of  Islam,*.  24. 

The  minister  must  apportion  the  plunder  to  the 
illiterate  clan,  the  scum  that  floats  on  the  surface  of 
a  party.— B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  ii.  ch.  vi. 

2.  Dross;  refuse;  recrement;  that  part  which 
is  to  be  thrown  away. 

There  flocked  unto  him  all  the  scum  of  the  Irish 
out  of  all  places,  that  ere  long  he  had  a  mighty 
army.— Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Some  forty  gentlemen  excepted,  had  we  the  very 
scum  of  the  world,  such  as  their  friends  thought  it 
an  exceeding  good  gain  to  be  discharged  ot.—Sir 
W.  Raleigh,  Essays. 

I  told  thee  what  would  come 
Of  all  thy  vapouring,  base  scum. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  3,  855. 

The  Scythian  and  Egyptian  scum 
Had  almost  ruin'd  Rome.  Lord  Soscommon. 

You'll  iind,  in  these  hereditary  tales, 
Your  ancestors  the  scum  of  broken  jails. 

Stepney,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  viii.  496. 

The  great  and  innocent  are  insulted  by  the  scum 
and  refuse  of  the  people.— Addison,  Free/wider. 

Scum.  v.  a.     Clear  off  scum  ;  skim. 

A  second  multitude 

Severing  each  kind,  and  scumm'd  the  bullion  dross. 
Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  703. 
Hear,  ye  sullen  powers  below ; 
Hear,  ye  taskers  of  the  dead: 
You  that  boiling  cauldrons  blow, 
You  that  scum  the  molten  lead ! 

Dryden  and  Lee,  (Edipus,  iii.  1. 
What  corns  swim  upon  the  top  of  the  briue,«cwi» 
off.— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Scummer.  s.  [Fr.  ecumoire.']  Vessel  with 
which  liquor  is  scummed :  (commonly 
called  a  skimmer). 

The  salt,  after  its  crystallizing,  falls  down  to  the 
bottom,  and  they  take  it  out  by  wooden  scummers, 
and  put  it  in  frails.— Ray,  Remains,  p.  120. 

Scummy,  adj.     Abounding  in  scum. 

As  for  the  married  clergy,  that  they  were  even  ac- 
counted the  scumme  and  refuse  of  tneir  order,  it  is 
but  the  scurrilous  scummy  blurre  of  an  intemperate 
pen.— Bishop  Hall,  Honour  of  the  married  Clergy. 
(OrdMS.) 

Scupper.  *.  [Spanish,  escupir.~\  Hole  in  a 
ship's  deck  or  side  for  carrying  off  water. 

Her  scuppers  may  be  left  unset,  whereby  the 
water  runs  down  her  timbers  years  together.  — 
Maydman,  Naval  Speculations,  p.  73  :  1691. 

Scuppers  [are]  certain  channels  cut  through  the 
waterways  and  sides  of  a  ship,  at  proper  distances, 
and  lined  with  sheet-lead,  in  order  to  carry  the 
water  off  the  deck  into  the  sea.— Falconer,  Marine 
Dictionary.  (Burney.) 

Used  adjectivally. 

The  leather  over  these  holes  are  called  scupper- 
leathers,  and  the  nails  with  which  they  are  fastened, 
sevpper-n  ails. — lia  itey. 

Scupper-hose  i.s  a  leather  pipe  or  tube  nailed  round 
the  outside  of  the  scuppers  of  the  lower  decks,  and 
which,  by  hanging  down,  prevents  the  water  from 
entering  when  the  ship  inclines  under  a  press  of 
sail. . . .  Scupper-nails  are  about  an  inch  in  length, 
have  broad  heads,  and  are  used  for  fastening  leather 
and  canvas  to  the  scuppers. . .  .  Scupper-plugs  are 
used  to  stop  the  scuppers  occasionally. — Falconer, 
Marine  Dictionary.  (Buruey.) 

Scurf,  s.  [A.S.] 
1.  Dry  branny  scab. 

Her  crafty  head  was  altogether  bald. 
And.  as  in  hate  of  honourable  eld, 
"\Va»  overgrown  with  scur/and  filthy  scald. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
863 
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The  virtue  of  his  hands 
Was  lost  among  Paetolus'  sands, 
Against  whose  torrent  while  he  swims, 
The  golden  scurf  peels  off  his  limbs. 

2.  Soil  or  stain  adherent. 

Then  are  they  happy,  when  by  length  of  time 
The  scurf  i*  worn  away  of  each  committed  crime, 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vi.1009. 

3.  Anything:  sticking  on  the  surface. 

There  stood  a  hill,  whose  grisly  top 
Shone  with  a  glossy  scurf  . 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  1.671. 

Upon  throwing  in  a  stone,  the  water  boils ;  and  at 
the  same  time  are  seen  little  flakes  of  scurf  rising 
up. — Aililimin. 

Scurnness.  *.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Scurfy  ;  state  of  being  scurfy. 

In  wretched  beggary, 
And  maungy  misery, 
In  lousy  lotnsuainesse, 
And  scabbed  scorffynesse.         Skelton,  Poems,  p.  81. 

scuify.  adj.    Having  scurf  or  scabs. 
Scurrile.  adj.   [Lat.  scurrilis,  from  scurra  = 
buffoon.]      Low;    mean;   grossly  oppro- 
brious ;  lewdly  jocose. 

With  him,  Patroclus, 
Upon  a  lazy  bed,  the  live-long  day 
Breaks  scurril  jests. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  3. 
Scitrrile  talk,  obscene  actions.— Burton,  Anatomy 
Of  Melancholy,  p.  496. 

Were  it  not  for  quaffing,  ribaldry,  dalliance,  scur- 
rtte  profaneness,  these  men  would  be  dull,  and  (as 
we  say)  dead  on  the  nest  1— Bishop  Hall,  Remains, 
p.  7. 

Nothing  can  conduce  more  to  letters  than  to 
examine  the  writings  of  the  ancients, . .  .  provided 
the  plagues  of  judging  and  pronouncing  against 
them  be  away;  such  as  envy,  bitterness,  precipita- 
tion, impudence,  and  scurril  scoffing.— B.  Jonson. 

Thou  niov'st  me  more  by  barely  naming  him, 
Than  all  thy  foul  unmanner'd  scurril  taunts. 

Dryden,  Don  Sebastian,  iv.  3. 

Scurrility..?.  [Fr. scurrilite;  Lut.scurrilitas, 
-atis.]  Crossness  of  reproach  ;  lewdness 
of  jocularity ;  mean  buffoonery. 

Good  master  Holofernes,  purge ;  so  it  shall  please 
you  to  abrogate  scurrility.  —  Shakespear,  Love's 
Labour1!  lost,  iv.  2. 

Banish  scurrility  and  profaneness,  and  restrain 
the  licentious  insolence  of  poets.— Dryden. 

For  emitting  those  . . .  terms  of  scurrility  betwixt 
us,  which  only  differences  our  affections  . .  .not  our 
cause,  there  is  between  us  one  common  name  and 
appellation,  one  faith  and  necessary  body  of  prin- 
ciples common  to  us  both.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio 
Medici.  (Ord  MS.) 

Scurrilous,  adj.  Grossly  opprobrious ;  using 
such  language  as  only  the  license  of  a  buf- 
foon can  warrant ;  lewdly  jocular ;  vile  ; 
low. 

Scurrilous  and  more  than  satyrical  immodesty.— 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Let  him  approach  singing.  Forewarn  him  that  he 
use  no  scurrilous  words  in 's  tunes. — Shakespear, 
Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 

How  often  is  a  person,  whose  intentions  are  to  do 
good  by  the  works  he  publishes,  treated  in  as  scur- 
rilous a  manner  as  if  he  were  au  enemy  to  mankind ! 
— A  ddison.  Freeholder. 

Their  characters  have  been  often  treated  with  the 
utmost  barbarity  and  injustice  by  scurrilous  and 
enraged  orators. — Swift. 

Scurrilously.  adv.  In  a  scurrilous  manner ; 
with  gross  reproach  ;  with  low  buffoonery; 
with  lewd  merriment. 

Such  men  there  are,  who  have  written  scurrilously 
against  me,  without  any  provocation.— Dryden. 

It  is  barbarous  incivility  scurrilously  to  sport 
with  that  which  others  count  religion.— Archbishop 
TMotion. 

Scurriiousncss.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Scurrilous;  scurrility ;  baseness  of  man  - 
ners. 

Sciirviiy.  ado.  In  a  scurvy  manner ;  basely ; 
coarsely. 

Look  i'  your  glass  now, 

A_nd  see  how  scurvily  that  countenance  shews ; 
You  would  be  loth  to  own  it. 

B.  Jonsfm,  Catiline's  Conspiracy. 

This  alters  the  whole  complexion  of  an  action, 
that  would  otherwise  look  but  very  scurvily,  and 
makes  it  perfect. — South,  Sermons. 

The  clergy  were  never  more  learned,  or  so  scurvilu 
treated. -£«:(/?. 

He  who  has  a  judgment  so  weak  and  crazed,  that 
no  helps  can  correct  or  amend  it,  shall  write  sitirvi/a 
out  of  rhyme,  and  worse  in  it.— Dryden,  Essay  vn 
Dramatick  Poesy.  (Ord  MS.) 
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scurviness.    s.      Attribute    suggested    by 

Scurvy;  state  of  being  scurvy. 
Scurvy,  adj. 

1.  Scabbed;  covered  with  scabs;  diseased 
with  the  scurvy. 

Whatsoever  man  ...  be  scurvy  or  scabbed,— Levi- 
ticus, Mi.  20. 

•2.  Vile;  bad;  sorry;  worthless;  contemp- 
tible ;  offensive. 

I  know  him  for  a  man  divine  and  holy; 
Not  scurvy,  nor  a  temporary  meddler. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  v.  1. 

This  is  a  very  scurvy  tune  to  sing  to  a  man's 
funeral.— Id.,  Tempest,  ii.  2. 

He  spoke  such  scurvy  and  provoking  terms 
Against  vour  honour.  Id.,  Othello,  i.  2. 

It  would  be  convenient  to  prevent  the  excess  of 
drink,  with  that  scurvy  custom  of  taking  tobacco. 
— Swift. 

And,  if  he  rhyme,  shall  praise  for  standard  wit, 
More  scurvy  sense  than  Prynne  and  Vicars  writ. 

Oldham,  Imitation  of  the  Third  Satire  of  Juvenal. 

In  Candide  or  the  Optimist,  there  is  an  admirable 
stroke  of  Voltaire's.  Eight  travellers  meet  in  an 
obscure  inn,  and  some  of  them  with  not  sufficient 
money  to  pay  for  a  scurvy  dinner.  In  the  course  of 
conversation',  they  are  discovered  to  be  eight  mo- 
narchs  in  Europe,  who  had  been  deprived  of  their 
crowns  !  —  /.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of  Literature, 
Dethroned  Monarchs. 

'  Ho,  Diomed,  well  met !   Do  you  sup  with  Glaucus 

to-night  ? ' . . .  '  Alas,  no !  dear  Clodius ;  he  has  not 

invited  me,"  replied  Diomed.  a  man  of  portly  frame 

and  of  middle  age.    •  By  Pollux,  a  scurvy  trick  !  for 

they  say  his  suppers  are  the  best  in  Pompeii.'— Lord 

Lytton,  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  b.  i.  ch.  i. 

Scurvy,    s.    [Lat.  scorbutus.~\     Well-known 

disease  to   which  seamen  were  far  more 

liable  than  they  are  now  :    consisting  in 

a  degeneration   of   blood,    and  generally 

arising  from  the  want  of  fresh  provisions  ; 

purpura.     See  extracts. 

Lemon-juice  is  really  a  specific  against  scurvy, 
whether  it  be  employed  as  a  preventive  or  as  a 
remedy.  It  supplies  something  to  the  blood  which 
is  essential  to  its  healthy  properties.  Its  virtues 
were  known  in  this  country  more  than  two  hundred 
years  ago,  as  appears  from  the  work  entitled  '  The 
Surgeon's  Mate,  or  Military  and  Domestic  Medicine,' 
by  John  Woodall,  Master  in  Surgery:  London,  1636. 
But  the  merit  in  making  the  fact  generally  known, 
and  of  procuring  the  systematic  introduction  of 
lemon-juice  into  nautical  diet,  by  an  order  from  the 
Admiralty,  is  due  to  Dr.  Blair  and  Sir  Gilbert  Blane, 
in  their  capacity  of  Commissioners  of  the  Board  for 
Sick  and  Wounded  Seamen  in  1795.  'The  effect 
(says  Sir  John  Herschel)  of  this  wise  measure  may 
be  estimated  from  the  following  facts.  In  1780,  the 
number  of  cases  of  scurvy  received  into  Haslar 
Hospital  was  1,457:  in  1806  one  only;  and  in  1807 
one.'  He  adds,  '  There  are  now  many  surgeons  in 
the  navy  who  have  never  seen  the  disease.' — Sir  T. 
Watson,  Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Physic,  lect.  xc. 

Of  the  symptoms  of  scurvy  the  earliest  are  ob- 
served in  the  countenance.  The  face  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  surface,  is  pale  and  bloated.  The  carun- 
culse  of  the  eyes  and  lips  have  a  dirty  or  greenish 
hue.  The  expression  of  the  features  is  depressed, 
the  gums  are  swollen,  spongy,  soft,  livid,  and  bleed 
on  the  slightest  friction.  The  odour  of  the  breath 
is  offensive. .  . .  The  skin  is  dry  and  harsh,  and  it 
generally  continues  dry  throughout  the  course  of  the 
malady.  Sometimes  it  is  rough,  resembling  the 
goose-skin  appearance:  but  it  is  more  frequently 
shining  with  patches,  streaks,  or  spots  of  a  reddish- 
brown,  bluish,  greenish,  black  or  livid  hue,  resem- 
bling those  following  a  severe  bruise.  The  size  of 
these  patches  varies  from  a  small  point  to  that  of  a 
hand-breadth:  and  it  generally  increases  with  the 
progress  of  the  malady.  The  patches  are  first  ob- 
served, and  are  most  numerous,  on  the  legs  and 
thighs;  but  they  soon  appear  on  the  amis  and 
trunk,  and  on  the  scalp ;  very  rarely  on  the  face, 
•which,  however,  assumes  a  more  dingy  and  bloated 
hue.  The  ankles  swell  and  the  legs  and  feet  become 
cedematous.— Copland,  Dictionary  of  Practical  Me- 
dicine. 

Scurvygrass.  s.  Plant  of  the  genus  Coch- 
leuria  (oflicinalis),  supposed  to  be  useful  as 
a  remedy  in  scurvy. 

Some  scurvygrass  do  bring, 

That   inwardly   applied  's   a  wondrous  sovereign 
thing.  Drayton,  Polyolbion,  songxviii. 

Scurvy-grass  evolves,  when  rubbed,  a  somewhat 
pungent  odour.  Its  taste  is  penetrating  and  acrid. 
[It  is]  a  gentle  stimulant,  aperient,  and  diuretic. 
It  has  long  been  esteemed  as  an  antiscorbutic.  It 
has  also  been  used  in  viscera!  obstructions.  It  is 
occasionally  eaten  with  bread  and  butter  like  water- 
cress.— Pereira,  Elements  of  Materia  Mtdica  and 
Therapeutics:  18153. 

The  common  scurvy-grass  is  cultivated  in  gardens 
for  its  leaves.  It  flourishes  best  in  a  sandy  soil,  but 
will  succeed  iu  almost  any  other,  especially  if 
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abounding  in  moisture.  The  situation  must  always 
be  as  open  as  possible.  It  is  propagated  by  seed, 
which  should  be  sown  as  it  is  ripe  in  July  or  June, 
for  if  kept  from  the  ground  until  the  spring,  they 
will  entirely  lorse  their  vegetative  power,  or  produce 
plants  weak  and  unproductive.  The  sowing  is  per- 
fdrmed  in  drills  eight  inches  apart,  and  half  an  inch 
deep. — Johnson,  Encyclopaedia  of  Agriculture. 
'Scuse.  s.  Excuse. 

I  shifted  him  away, 
And  laid  good  'souse  upon  your  ecstasy. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  iv.  1. 

Scut.  s.  [Norse,  skott.~\  Tail  of  those  ani- 
mals whose  tails  are  very  short,  as  a  hare. 

In  the  bare  it  is  aversely  seated,  and  in  its  dis- 
tension inclines  unto  the  coccix  or  scut.— Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

He  fled  to  earth  ;  but  first  it  co<t  him  dear, 
He  left  his  sent  behind,  and  half  an  ear.  Swift. 

Scutage.  s.    [Low  L;it.  tcuta.giumJ\     Escu- 
age;  the  one  being-  formed  from  the  Latin, 
the  other  from  the  French. 
Scutch,  v.  a.     Prepare  flax  by  beating. 

AVe  may  in  general,  estimate  that  a  hundred 
pounds  of  the  stalks  of 'retted  flax,  taken  in  the  dry 
state,  afford  from  forty-five  to  forty-eight  pounds  of 
broken  flax,  of  which,  in  the  swinging  or  scutching, 
about  twenty  pounds  of  flax,  with  nine  or  ten  pounds 
of  scutch  tow,  are  obtained.  The  rest  is  boon-waste. 
The  breaking  of  a  hundred  pounds  of  stalks  requires 
in  the  ordinary  routine  of  a  double  process  by  hand, 
about  twenty  hours,  and  with  the  above  described 
machine,  from  seventeen  to  eighteen  hours.  To 
scutch  a  hundred  pounds  of  broken  flax  clean,  a 
hundred  and  thirty  hours  of  labour  are  required  by 
the  German  swinging  method.—  Ure,  Dictionary  of 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 
Scutcheon,  s.  Escutcheon. 

And  thereto  had  she  that  scutcheon  of  her  desires, 
supported  by  certain  badly  diligent  ministers. — Sir 
P.  Sidney. 

Your  scutcheons,  and  your  signs  of  conquest  shall 
Hang  in  what  place  you  please. 

flhakespear,  A  ntony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  2. 

Honour  is  a  mere  scutcheon.  —  Id.,  Henry  IV. 
Part  I.  v.  1. 

The  chiefs  about  their  necks  the  scutcheons  wore 
"With  orient  pearls  and  jewels  powder'd  o'er.  , 

Dryden,  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  236: 

What  further  or  better  belief  can  be  said  to  exist 
in  these  twelve  hundred?  Belief  in  high-plumed 
hats  of  a  feudal  cut;  in  heraldic  scutcheons:  in  the 
divine  right  of  kings,  in  the  divine  right  of  game- 
destroyers.—  Carlyle,  French  Revolution,  pt.  i.  b.  iv. 
ch.  iv. 

Scutellated.  adj.  Divided  into  small  sur- 
faces. 

It  seems  part  of  the  scutellated  bone  of  a  sturgeon, 
being  flat,  of  a  porous  or  cellular  constitution. — 
Woudtcard. 

Scutiform.  adj.     Shaped  like  a  shield. 
Scuttle,    s.    [A.S.  scuttel.~]      Wide  shallow 

basket,  so  named  from  a  dish  or  platter, 

which  it  resembles  in  form. 

A  scuttle  or  skrein  to  rid  soil  fro'  the  corn. 

Tusser,  Vive  Hundred  Points  of  good  Husbandry. 
The  eaith  ami  stones  they  are  tinn  to  curry  from 
under  their  feet  in  scuttles  and  baskets  — Sakewill, 
Apology. 

Scuttle,  .s.    [?Scud.]    Short  and  quick  pace. 
She  went  with  an  easy  scuttle  out  of  the  shop.— 
Spectator. 

Scuttle,  s.  [Spanish,  escotillon.~]  Small 
grate  ;  hole  in  deck  of  a  ship. 

To  the  hole  in  the  door  have  a  small  scuttle,  to 
keep  in  what  mice  are  \\\&te.— Mortimer, Husbandry. 

Scuttle,  v.  a.  Cut  holes  in  the  deck  or  sides 
of  a  ship,  when  stranded  or  overset,  and 
continuing  to  float  on  the  surface. 

In  the  middle  of  the  Loire  stream,  on  signal  given, 
the  gabarre  is  scuttled ;  she  sinks  with  all  her  cargo. 
—Carlyle,  The  French  Revolution,  pt.  ii.  b.  v.  ch.  iii. 

Scuttle,  v.  n.  Run  with  affected  precipita- 
tion. 

The  old  fellow  scuttled  out  of  the  room. — Ar- 
buthnot. 

Scuttlefisn.  s.     Corruption  of  Cuttlefish. 

There  are  some  persons  made  so  by  nature,  that 

they  are  slow,  dark,  gloomy,  joyless,  puzzling,  and 

perplexing;  and  they  pass  for  the  wise,  prudent, 

guarded  men  of  the  world:  they  may  attack  error, 

but  seldom  find  out  truth  by  themselves;  like  the 

scuttle-Jish  they  spout  out  their  own  black  liquor  on 

•  the  pellucid  element.— Clteyne,  On  Regimen,  preface. 

(Ord  MS.) 
Scythe,  s.      Si  the. 

He  that  in  summer,  in  extremestheat 
Scorched  all  day,  in  his  own  scalding  sweat, 
Shaves  with  keen  scythe  the  glory  and  deligh 
Of  motley  meadows,  rcsttth  yet  at  night, 
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And  in  the  arms  of  his  dear  pheer  forgoes 
All  former  troubles  and  all  former  woes. 

Sylvester,  Translation  of  Du  Bartas. 
I  was  sadly  put  to  it  for  a  scythe  or  sickle  to  cut  it 
down:  and  all  I  could  do  was  to  make  one  as  well 
as  I  could,  out  of  one  of  the  broad-swords,  or  cut- 
lasses, which  I  saved  among;  the  arms  out  of  the  ship. 
— Defoe,  Life  and  A  dventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe, 

Sdain  or  Sdein.  r.  a.    Disdain.    Rare. 

For  doubt  of  being  sdayned. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Unfitting  thee,  and  sdeyned  of  thy  skill. 

I>rayton,  Sheplierd's  Garland :  1593. 
Lifted  up  so  high, 
I  sdein'd  subjection. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  49. 
Sdain.  s.     Disdain.    Rare. 

So  she  departed  full  of  grief  and  sdaine. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Sduintul.  adj.     Disdainful.     Rare. 

They  now,  puft  up  with  sdeinful  insolence, 
Despise  the  brood  of  blessed  sapience.          Spenser. 

Sea.  s.    [A.S.  see,  sio.'] 

1.  Ocean  ;  water  :  (opposed  to  the  land). 

Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood 
Clean  from  my  hand  ?    No,  this  my  hand  will  rather 
Thy  multitudinous  sea  incarnadine, 
Making  the  green  one  red. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  ii.  2. 

The  rivers  run  into  the  sea. — Carew,  Survey  of 
Cornwall. 

So  do  the  winds  and  thunders  cleanse  the  air, 
So  working  seas  settle  arid  purge  the  wine. 

Sir  J.  Davies. 

Ambiguous,  between  sea  and  land, 
The  river  horse.          Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  473. 

Against  the  Tyber's  mouth,  but  far  away, 
An  ancient  town  was  seated  on  the  sea — 
A  Tyrian  colony — the  people  made 
Stout  for  the  war,  and  studious  of  their  trade. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  \.  9. 
So  when  the  first  bold  vessel  dared  the  seas, 

High  on  the  stern  the  Thracian  raised  his  strain, 
While  Argo  saw  her  kindred  trees 

Descend  from  Pelion  to  the  main. 

Pope,  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day. 

2.  Lake ;  mere. 

Jesus,  walking  by  the  sea  of  Galilee,  saw  two 
brethren. — Matthew,  iv.  18. 

&  Proverbially,  any  large  quantity. 

*r       That  sea  of  blood  which  hath  in  Ireland  been  bar- 
barously  shed,  is  enough  to  drown  in  eternal  infamy 
and  misery  the  malicious  author  and  instigator  of 
its  effusion. — Eikon  Basilike. 
4.  Anything  rough  and  tempestuous. 

To  sorrow  abandon'd,  but  worse  felt  within, 
And  in  a  troubled  sea  of  passion  tost. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  717. 

Half  seas  over.     Half  drunk. 

The  whole  magistracy  was  pretty  well  disguised 
before  I  gave  'em  the  slip  :  our  friend  the  alderman 
was  half  seas  over  before  the  bonfire  was  out. — 
Spectator. 

At  sea,  all  at  sea.  In  a  vague,  uncertain 
condition. 

The  combinations  wherein  this  word 
enters  as  an  initial  element  are  numerous  ; 
and  so  are  the  true  compounds.  It  is,  how- 
ever, in  many  cases,  difficult  to  say  to  which 
class  the  word  belongs ;  nor  is  it  always 
safe,  even  when  the  metre  seems  to  deter- 
mine the  point,  to  take  the  authority  of 
the  writer.  The  best  rule  is  to  follow  the 
analogy  of  such  other  compounds  as  agree 
in  the  second  element ;  but  this  is  often  at 
variance  with  practice. 

Many  are -terms  in  Natural  History; 
and  here,  as  a  rule,  the  combination  gives 
two  words  rather  than  a  genuine  compound. 
The  difference  seems  to  be  regulated  by 
the  extent  to  which  the  object  of  which  the 
second  element  is  the  name  is  marine,  or 
other  than  marine ;  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
sufficiently  like  something;  that  is  marine  to 
suggest  a  comparison.  And  this  difference 
agrees  to  a  great  extent  with  the  generic  or 
specific  character  of  the  term.  Thus,  of 
birds,  or  weeds,  some  may  belong  as  truly 
to  the  sea  as  to  the  land ;  and  when  we  use 
a  compound  to  say  whether  a  land-bird  or 
a  sea-bird  be  meant,  the  distinguishing 
prefix  takes  an  accent,  for  the  distinction 
it  indicates  is  real,  giving  sedbirds  and 
seaweeds,  to  which  land-birds  and  lund- 
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weeds  may  be  opposed.  With  cows,  cats, 
&c.,  however,  the  second  name  is  spe- 
cifically that  of  a  land  animal,  and  no 
real  division  into  land  cows  or  land  cats 
exists.  Roughly  speaking,  then,  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  real  contrast  between  the  two 
parts  of  a  class  carries  us  far  in  the  fixation 
of  the  accent.  But  not  all  the  way.  When 
the  word  exceeds  two  syllables  the  ten- 
dency to  place  the  accent  nearer  the  end 
complicates  our  criticism.  So  does  the 
extent  to  which  the  word  is  in  common 
uge.  So  do  certain  accidents  ;  e.g.  we  say 
seagull  not  sea-gull.  Yet  there  are  (in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  name)  no  land 
gulls.  The  bird,  however,  probably  took 
its  name  in  the  inland  districts  where  it 
was  noticed  as  coming  from  the  sea.  This 
principle  of  contrast  gives  us,  also,  seafish 
as  opposed  to  freshwater  fish.  What  ap- 
plies in  this  respect  to  the  combinations 
beginning  with  sea,  applies  also  to  those 
beginning  with  water.  When  the  object 
is  wholly  or  mainly  marine,  no  prefix  is 
needed.  It  is,  however,  sometimes  used  as 
an  expletive,  e.g.  sea-wave.  In  this  case 
there  is  a  pair  of  words.  This  applies  to 
what  has  been  said  about  seagull.  The 
name  would  never  occur  to  a  sea-side 
resident  unless  there  were  other  gulls  in  his 
neighbourhood. 

Of  the  forthcoming  entries  many  will 
be  unaccompanied  by  any  extract.  Gene- 
rally, when  this  is  the  case,  the  word  is 
found  in  the  synonymy  rather  than  in  the 
text  of  the  author  from  whom  it  is  taken  ; 
or  else  an  illustrative  extract  is  to  be  found 
under  one  of  the  equivalent  names. 
Sea-acorn,  s.  Barnacle  (i.e.  the  Cirrhopod 
so  called). 

The  Balani  (Barnacles)  have  also  been  named 
sea-acorns,  from  some  sort  of  resemblance  to  the 
fruit  of  the  oak.— Translation  of  Cuvier's  Regne 
Animal. 

Sea-adder,  s.  In  Icthyology.  British  sea- 
fish,  akin  to  the  sticklebacks,  of  the  genus 
Gasterosteus  (spinachia)  ;  fifteen -spined 
stickleback;  bismore. 

Sea-anemone,  s.  Radiate  animal  of  the 
genus  Actinia. 

[The]  fleshy  body  [of  the  Actiniae]  often  adorned 
with  lively  colours,  developing  numerous  tentacula, 
placed  round  the  mouth  on  several  ranges,  like  the 
petals  of  a  double  flower,  has  occasioned  the  name 
of  sea-anemone  to  be  bestowed  upon  them. — Trans- 
lation of  Cuvier's  Regne  Animal. 

Sea-ape,  s.     Sea-fox. 
Sea-bank,  .v. 

1.  Sea  shore. 

I  was,  the  other  day,  talking  on  the  sea-bank  with 
certain  Venetians.— Shakespear,  Othello,  iv.  1. 

2.  Fence  to  keep  the  sea  within  bounds. 
Sea-bat,  s.     Flying-fish. 

Sea-bear,  s.    Name  given  to  certain  seals ; 

also  applied  to  the  white  bear. 
Sea-beast,  s.    Large  or  monstrous  animal  of 
the  sea. 

That  sea-beast 

Leviathan,  which  God  of  all  his  works 
Created  hugest  that  swim  the  ocean  stream. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  200. 

Sea-calf,  s.  Name  given  to  the  common 
seal,  or  Phoca  vitulina;  sea-dog. 

The  seacalf,  or  seal,  is  so  called  from  the  noise  he 
makes  like  a  calf:  his  head  comparatively  not  big, 
shaped  rather  like  an  otter's,  with  teeth  like  a  dog's, 
and  mustaches  like  those  of  a  cat :  his  body  long, 
and  all  over  hairy :  his  forefeet,  with  fingers  clawed, 
but  not  divided,  yet  fit  for  going  :  his  hinder  feet, 
more  properly  fins,  and  fitter  for  swimming,  as  being 
an  amphibious  animal.  The  female  gives  suck,  as 
the  porpess  and  other  viviparous  fishes. — Grew, 
Museum. 

Sea-cat,  s.  Name  applied  to  two  British 
fishes. 

5S- 
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1.  Genus  Trachinus (draco);  great  Weever; 
sting-bull;  sea-dragon. 

2.  Genus Anarrhicas  (lupus);  sea-wolf;  swine- 
fish  ;  wolf -fish. 

Sea-change,  s.    Change  effected  by  the  sea. 

Full  fathom  five  thy  father  lies ; 
Of  his  bones  are  coral  made ; 
Those  are  pearls  that  were  his  eyes ; 
Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade, 
But  doth  suffer  a  sea-change. 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  i.  2,  song. 
Sea-cow,  s.     Manatee.     See  Si  r  en  i  a. 

The  seacow  is  of  the  cetaceous  kind.  It  grows  to 
fifteen  feet  long,  and  to  seven  or  eight  in  circum- 
ference :  its  head  is  like  that  of  a  hog,  but  longer, 
and  more  cylindrick ;  its  eyes  are  small,  and  it  has 
no  external  ears,  but  only  two  little  apertures.  Its 
lips  are  thick,  and  it  has  two  long  tusks  standing 
out.  It  has  two  fins,  which  stand  forward  on  the 
breast  like  hands,  whence  the  Spaniards  called  it- 
manatee.  The  female  has  two  round  breasts  placed 
between  the  pectoral  fins.  The  skin  is  very  thick 
and  hard,  and  not  scaly,  but  hairy.— Sir  J.  Hill, 
Materia  Medica. 

Sea-cucumber.  5.  Member  of  a  group  of 
radiate  animals,  akin  to  the  star-fishes,  &c., 
so  called  from  their  shape.  See  extract. 

The  sea-cucumbers  are  the  most  typical  of  the 
Holothuriadse,  and  their  popular  name  is  very  ex- 
pressive of  their  usual  form.  They  have  all  the 
power  of  changing  their  shapes  in  the  strangest 
manner,  sometimes  elongating  themselves  like 
worms,  sometimes  contracting  the  middle  of  their 
bodies  so  as  to  give  themselves  an  hour-glass  shape, 
sometimes  blowing  themselves  up  with  water  so  as 

to  be  perfectly  globular The  great  sea-cucumber 

is  the  largest  of  all  the  known  European  species, 
and  probably  one  of  the  largest  cucumarise  in  the 
world,  measuring  when  at  rest  fully  one  foot,  and 
capable  of  extending  itself  to  the  length  of  three. 
He  is  the  king  of  the  sea-cucumbers,  and  seems  to 
have  gathered  the  greater  number  of  his  subjects 
around  him  in  the  Shetland  seas. . . .  The  Shet- 
landers  designate  him  by  the  name  of  sea-pudding. 
. . .  The  long  sea-cucumber  (Cucumariafusiforinis)  is 
in  proportion  to  its  thickness,  the  longest  of  all  the 
British  sea-cucumbers.  It  is  a  small  species,  measur- 
ing about  an  inch  in  length.  It  is  rounded,  and  tapers 
slightly  towards  each  extremity.  The  pinkish-white 
skin  is  covered  with  plumose  papillae,  and  the  five 
rows  of  suckers  are  not  prominent.  The  suckers 
are  doubly  ranged,  and  alternate  in  each  row,  gene- 
rally above  thirty.  The  tentacula  are  ten,  short, 
somewhat  triangular,  white,  and  pinnated  to  their 
bases.  It  is  a  sluggish  animal,  and  not  fond  of 
changing  form.  We  dredged  several  specimens  in 
the  Shetland  seas  during  the  summer  of  1839. . .  . 
The  glassy  sea-cucumber  is  a  most  beautiful  and  de- 
licate animal,  being  almost  transparent  and  of  an 
opaline  hue.  It  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Fleming 
in  the  Shetland  seas,  and  was  refound  by  Mr.  Good- 
sir  and  myself  when  dredging  near  Lerwick  in 
1839.  In  both  cases  it  was  referred  to  the  Holo- 
thuria  pellucida  of  Muller,  which  is  doubtless  a 
nearly  allied  species,  but  differs  from  our  animal 
in  being  quite  smooth.  The  smoothness  and  fleeei- 
ness  of  the  surface  of  the  sea-cucumbers  is  of  great 
importance  as  a  source  of  specific  character  in  the 
genus,  being  very  constant.  When  at  rest  the  glassy 
sea-cucumber  is  of  a  fusiform  shape,  and  attenuated 
at  each  extremity.  The  tentacula  are  large,  pedun- 
culate, and  pinnate  at  their  extremities.  The 
suckers  are  placed  in  two  close  rows  in  each  avenue. 
The  specimen  taken  by  us  was  two  inches  and  a 
half  in  length.  Dr.  Fleming  says  it  attains  the 
length  of  six  inches.— Forbes,  British  Starfishes. 

Sea-dace,  s.     Sea-perch. 

At  Ramsgate,  and  some  other  places  along  the 
Kentish  coast,  the  basse  is  called  a  sea-dace. — Yar* 
rell,  History  of  British  Fishes. 

Sea-devil,  s.  British  fish  of  the  genus  Lo- 
phius  (piscatorius)  ;  wide-gab  ;  fishing- 
frog  ;  frogfish ;  angler. 

Sea-dog,  s. 

1.  Dogfish. 

Fierce  seadogs  devour  the  mangled  friends. 

Lord  Roscommon. 

-2.  Common  seal ;  sea-calf. 

Sea-dragon.  s.     Sea-cat. 

Sea-egg-,  s.  Sea-urchin  (smooth  specimen). 
Mr.  Thomas  Edmonstone  tells  me  the  Piper 
[Cedaris  papillataj  is  called  king  of  the  sea-egys, 
and  that  it  is  found  in  the  '  farthest  haaf,'  the  term 
applied  to  the  deep-sea  fishing  in  deep  water.— 
Forbes,  British  Starfishes,  p.  148. 

Sea-elephant,  s.  Species  of  seal,  so  called 
from  the  proboscis-like  character  of  its 
snout ;  elephant  seal. 

It  is  not  from  [its  trunk]  alone  that  it  has  ac- 
quired the  name  of  the  sea-elephant,  but  also  because 
it  is  by  much  the  largest  of  its  kind,  in  this  respect 
more  than  doubling  the  dimensions  of  its  terrestrial 
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namesake,  reaching  the  enormous  length  of  twenty- 
five  and  thirty  feet,  maintaining  withal  a  propor- 
tionate thickness.— R.  Hamilton,  in  Naturalist's  Li- 
brary. 

(See, also,  under  Sea-Serpent.) 
Sea-girkin.  s.     Member  of  a  group  of  radi- 
ate animals  akin  to  the  Sea-cucumber. 
See  extract. 

The  animals  to  which  we  have  applied  the  name 
of  sea-girkins  differ  from  the  Cucuniarise,  externally, 
in  the  very  few  suckers  which  crown  their  angles ; 
and  internally,  in  having  a  strong  muscular  gizzard. 
In  their  motions  they  differ  also  very  considerably, 
not  constricting  themselves,  and  blowing  themselves 
up  as  the  sea-cucumbers  do,  but  elongating  them- 
selves like  worms,  to  which  animals  they  approximate 
in  their  movements.  Their  suckers  are  exceedingly 
strong,  and  always  exserted,  few  in  number,  and 
appearing  as  if  ranged  in  a  single  line.  Two  species, 
both  of  which  seem  to  have  escaped  observations  of 
British  naturalists  till  lately,  are  found  in  our  seas. 
The  first,  that  before  us,  appears  to  be  among  the 
most  abundant  and  extensively  distributed  of  all 
the  British  Holothuriadse.  The  Ocni  are  sluggish 
creatures.  The  brown  sea-girkin  is  about  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  sometimes  longer. 
...  A  second  species  of  sea-girkin  was  found  by  Mr. 
Goodsir  and  myself  in  the  Sound  o^  Bressay,  Shet- 
land, at  the  same  time  with  the  various  sea-cucum- 
bers which  we  have  described  from  that  quarter.— 
Forbes,  British  Starfishes. 

Sea-hare,  s.  Radiate  animal,  of  the  genus 
Aplysia. 

Pliny  and  Dioscorides  speak  of  a  species  of  this 
genus  under  the  name  of  sea-hare,  and  depict  it  as  a 
venomous  animal,  which  not  only  should  not  be 
touched,  but  not  even  looked  at.  Following  them, 
Rondelet  has  spoken  in  the  same  manner.  The 
Aplysia;  are  supposed  to  possess  the  property  of 
causing  the  hairs  to  fall  from  those  parts  of  the 
body  to  which  they  are  applied,  and  of  causing 
strangury  to  those  who  are  so  foolish  as  to  swal- 
low a  little  of  the  sanies  which  flows  from  their 
bodies.  But  M.  Cuvier  has  proved  this  opinion  to 
be  erroneous,  at  least,  as  far  as  the  first  of  these 
properties  is  concerned.  But  they  exhale  an  odour 
so  nauseous  and  fetid,  that  one  would  be  more  dis- 
posed to  avoid  than  approach  them.— Translation 
of  Cuvier's  Regne  Animal. 

Sea-heath,  s.     Native  plants  of  the  genus 

Frankenia  (laevis,  pulverulenta). 
Sea-hedgehog,  s.     Sea-urchin ;  sea-egg. 

The  seahedgehog  is  enclosed   in  a  round  shell, 
fashioned  as  a  loaf  of  bread,  wrought  and  pinched, 
and  guarded  by  an  outer  skin  full  of  prickles,  as  the 
land-urchin. — Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 
Sea-holly,    s.      British  plant  of  the  genus 
Eryngium,  with  leaves  resembling  in  tex- 
ture those  of  the  holly. 

The  species  are,  seaholly,  or  eryngo.    Common 
eryngo.    The  roots  of  the  first  are  candied,  and  sent 
to  London  for  medicinal  use,  being  the  true  eryugo. 
— Miller,  Oardener's  Dictionary. 
Sea-holm,  s.     Sea-holly. 

Cornwall  bringeth  forth  greater  store  of  seaholm 
and  samphire  than  any  other  county.— Carew,  Sur- 
vey of  Cornwall. 
Sea-horse,  s. 

1.  Walrus. 

Part  of  a  large  tooth,  round  and  tapering :  a  tusk 
of  the  morse,  or  walross,  called  by  some  the  sea- 
horse.— Woodward. 

Seahorses  floundering  in  the  slimy  mud, 
Toss'd  up  their  heads,  and  dash'd  the  ooze  about  'em. 

Dryden. 

I  had  just  time,  in  a  moment  of  desperation,  to 
throw  myself  into  the  cave  upon  the  back  of  the 
sea-horse,  when  the  two  enormous  bodies  of  ice 
came  in  contact ...  I  found  myself  pent  up  in  an 
apartment  not  eight  feet  square,  in  company  with  a 
sea-horse.  . . .  During  the  first  month  the  calls  of 
hunger  obliged  me  to  make  frequent  attacks  upon 
the  carcass  of  the  sea-horse ;  after  that,  my  appetite 
decreased,  until  at  length  I  would  not  touch  a 
mouthful  of  food  in  a  week.— Marryatt,  Pacha  of 
many  Tales. 

2.  Applied  to  certain   fishes  of  the  genus 
Syngnathus ;  in  which  the  head  resembles 
that  of  a  horse.     The  Greek  term  Hippo- 
campus   is    an    approximate  equivalent  : 
(Pipe-fish  is  the  commoner  and  more  con- 
venient name). 

Sea-jelly,  s.  Name  given  to  the  jelly-like 
animals  of  the  genus  Medusa,  and  its  allied 
genera. 

Sea-lavender.  «.  Native  plants  of  the 
genus  Statice  (limonium,  &c.) 

And  the  sea-lavender  that  lacks  perfume. 
,  Crabbe,  The  Borough. 

Sea-leech,  s.  Annelid  of  the  genus  Piscicola. 
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sea-legs,  s.  Capacity  of  keeping  one's  legs 
when  a  ship  pitches  or  rolls. 

It  was  Martin's  turn  ...  to  hear  poor  Mark  Tapley 
in  his  wandering  fancy  .  .  .  making  love-remon- 
strances to  Mrs.  Lupin,  getting  his  sea-legs  on  the 
Screw, . . .  and  burning  stumps  of  trees  in  Eden,  all 
at  once.— Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xxxiii. 

Sea-lion,  s.     Seal  so  called. 

We  turn  first  to  the  animals  which  have  received 
the  popular  name  of  sea-lion,  a  name  which  has 
been  applied  by  voyagers  to  seals  of  large  dimen- 
sions for  a  variety  of  fanciful  and  absurd  reasons. 
Thus  Tunnell,  in  his  narrative  of  that  voyage,  which 
goes  under  the  name  of  Dampier's,  applies  the  ap- 
pellation to  a  great  seal  he  encountered,  because  '  he 
roared  like  a  lion;'  and  others  conferred  it  upon 
other  animals,  because  they  had  teeth  like  lion's 
teeth,  and  so  forth.  Steller,  who,  in  1742,  first  gave 
a  detailed  account  of  some  of  these  larger  seals,  de- 
scribed one  under  the  name  of  Dampier's  sea-lion  ; 
but,  in  looking  to  Tunnell's  account,  it  is  evident 
that  no  one  could  thereby  distinguish  the  species  ; 
and,  from  other  considerations,  it  is  almost  certain 
it  had  reference  to  the  proboscis  seal  just  described, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  called  sea-lion  by 
Anson,  and  sea-wolf  by  Pernetty.  But  this  is  the 
least  of  our  present  confusion.  Pernetty  gives  an 
account  of  a  sea-lion  which  he  encountered  at  the 
Falkland  Islands;  and  Forster,  in  his  account  of 
Cook's  Voyage,  supplies  another  of  a  somewhat  si- 
milar animal,  which  they  met  with  at  Staten's 
Island.  From  the  general  resemblance  merely, 
Pernetty  regarded  the  great  lion  of  the  Falkland 
Islands  as  identical  with  Steller's ;  at  the  same  time 
remarking  that  there  were  several  species  of  sea- 
lion;  and  Forster  was  disposed  to  identify  the 
species  he  saw  both  with  Steller's  and  Pernetty's ; 
whilst  Peron  and  other  naturalists,  who  have  paid 
great  attention  to  these  amphibia,  strongly  contend 
that  there  are  three  or  more  different  kinds.— R. 
Hamilton,  in  Naturalist's  Library,  Amphibious 
Carnivora. 

Sea-loach,  s.  British  fish  of  the  genus 
Motella  (vulgaris),  so  called  from  its 
wattles  and  general  resemblance  to  the 
fresh- water  loach ;  three-bearded  rockling; 
whistle-fish. 

Sea-milkwort.  s.  Native  plant  of  the 
genus  Glaux  (maritima). 

Sea-monster,  s. 

Strange  animal  of  the  sea. 

Even  the  sea-monsters  draw  out  the  breast ;  they 
give  suck  to  their  young  ones.—Lamentations,iv.3. 
Where  luxury  late  reigrt'd,  sea-monsters  whelp. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  751. 
Rough  sailor.     Contemptuous. 

Let  him  in,  by  all  means.    He  is  the  best  creature 
to  laugh  at  in  nature.    He  is  a  perfect  sea-monster, 
and  always  looks  and  talks  as  if  he  was  upon  deck. 
— G.  Caiman,  The  Jealous  Wife,  iii.  1. 
3.  In   Zoology.      British  fish  of  the  genus 
Chimaera  (monstrosa);  rabbit-fish ;   king 
of  the  herrings. 
Sea-moss.  *.    Kind  of  coralline  so  called. 

Some  scurvigrass  do  bring ; . . . 
From  Sheppey  sea-moss  some,  to  cool  his  boyling 
blood.  Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  xviii. 

Sea-mouse,  s.  Species  of  Holothuria  so 
called.  See  extract. 

The  hairs  and  bristles, already  mentioned,  are  also 
developed,  in  some  species,  e.g.  Aphrodita  aculeata, 
so  abundantly  as  to  give  it  the  mammalian  cha- 
ran  I  i.ot  a  halry  "'vestment,  whence  it  has  been 
called  by  our  fishermen  the  '  sea-mouse.'  The  hairs 
of  this  beautiful  anellid  reflect  brilliant  iridescent 
hues.— Owen,  Lectures  on  Comparative  Anatomy 
lect.  xi. 

Sea-needle.  *.  British  fish  of  the  genus 
Belone  (vulgaris)  ;  garfish  ;  garpike  ;  sea- 
pike  ;  mackerel-guide;  hornfish:  long- 
nose;  gorebill. 

Sea-nettle,  s.  Name  given  to  certain  radiate 
animals  of  the  genus  Acalepha  and  its 
allied  genera,  from  their  property  of  irri- 
tating or  stinging  the  skin  when  touched 


nettles   to  the  hydra  of  Linnaeus,  commonly°called 
the  polype. —  Chambers. 

Sea-ooze,  s.     Mud  in  the  sea  or  shore. 

All  sea-ooses  or  oosy  mud,  and  the  mud  of  rivers 
are  of  great  advantage  to  all  sorts  of  land  —  Mor- 
timer, Husbandry. 

Sea-otter.  *.   Enhydra  marina.    See  extract, 
ihe  sea-otter  is  full  twice  the  size  of  the  common 

?h  rVn    *f       3  'Vf,ry  I011,*'  and  the  tail  about  one 
third  the  length  of  the  body.    Its  skin,  shining  like  i 
velvet  ,s  the  most  esteemed  of  all  furs,  and  conse-  ' 
quently  the  most  expensive.    It  is  black,  with  a 
shade  of  brown;  but  about  the  head  there  are,  in 
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general,  more  or  less  of  white  hairs.  The  hinder 
legs,  in  particular,  are  very  short,  and  placed  nearer 
the  anus  than  in  quadrupeds  in  general ;  which  assi- 
milates it  to  the  seal,  to  which  it  bears  a  consider- 
able general  affinity ;  it  sometimes  weighs  as  much 
as  seventy  or  even  eighty  pounds.  It  is  found,  per- 
haps exclusively,  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  where  the  Asiatic  and  A  merican  continents 
nearly  approach  each  other,  and  in  the  intervening 
islands.  It  is  said  that  a  single  skin  is  sometimes 
sold  in  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  markets  for  up- 
wards of  twenty  pounds  sterling. — Translation  of 
Cuvier's  Eegne  Animal. 

Sea-owl,  s.  British  fish  of  the  genus  Cy- 
clopterus  (lumpus) ;  cock-paddle ;  lump- 
sucker. 

Sea-parrot.  *.     British  bird  so  called  from 
the   thickness   of   its   bill,    of   the  genus 
Fratercula  arctica ;  coulterneb;  Puffin. 
Sea-pea.   *.      Native  plant  of   the   genus 

Pisum  (maritimum). 

Sea-pen,  s.  Polypus  of  the  genus  Pennatula. 
Sea-percb.  *.     Sea-dace. 
Sea-pheasant,  s.     Pintail  duck. 

To  roast  the  pintail,  or  sea-pheasant.  It  should 
be  roasted  at  a  quick  clear  fire,  &C.—J3.  Acton, 
Modern  Cookery,  p.  294  :  18C5. 

Sea-pike,  s.     Sea-needle. 

Sea-plantain,  s.     Native  plant  of  the  genus 

Plantago  (maritima). 

Sea-poacher,  s.    Native  fish  of  the  genus 
Aspidophorus  (europseus)  ;    lyrie ;   pluck ; 
noble  (Scotch) ;  pogge. 
Sea-pudding.  *.     See  under  Sea- cucum- 
ber. 

Sea-purslane,  s.  Native  plant  of  the  genus 
Atriplex  (portulacoides  ;  from  Lat.  portu~ 
laca  =  purslane). 

Sea-radish,    s.      Native   cruciferous   plant, 
akin  to  the  mustards,  of  the  genus  Sinapis 
(muralis)  ;  sand  rocket. 
Sea-reed,   s.      Native  grass  of  the  genus 

Ammophila  (arundinacea). 
Sea-resembling,  adj.     Sea- like. 

Jordan  from  two  bubbling  heads 
His  oft  returning  waters  leads, 
Till  they  their  narrow  bounds  forsake, 
And  grow  a  sea-resembling  lake. 

Sandys,  Christ's  Passion,  p.  8. 
Sea-robber,  s.     Pirate. 

Trade  is  much  disturbed  by  pirates  and  sea- 
robbers.— Milton,  Letter  of  State. 

Sea-rocket.    s.     Native  plant  akin  to  the 

sea-kale,  of  the  genus  Cakile  (maritima). 
Sea-rover,  s.     Pirate. 

A  certain  island  long  before  dispeopled,  and  left 
waste  by  sea-rovers.— Milton,  History  of  England, 
b.  i. 

Sea-salt,  s.     [?  compound.]     See  extract. 

Sea-salt,  or  rock-salt,  in  a  state  of  purity,  consists 
of  60  of  chlorine +40  of  sodium,  in  100  parts.  This 
important  species  of  the  saline  class  possesses  even 
in  mass  a  crystalline  structure,  derived  from  the 
cube,  which  is  its  primitive  form.—  Ure,  Dictionary 
of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Sea-sandwort.  *.     Native  plant  of  the  genus 

Arenaria  (peploides). 
Sea-serpent,  s.     [see  Sea-snake.] 
1.  False.     See  extract. 

[The]  word  Sea-serpent,  with  the  common  prefix 
Great,  represents  the  idea  of  a  surface-swimming, 
air-breathing  marine  animal,  of  a  snake-like  shape 
and  undulatory  motion,  variously  reported  by 
alleged  eye-witnesses  as  being  from  100  to  600  feet  in 
length  ;  and,  by  most,  as  having  a  mane. . . .  Many 
and  divers  are  the  phenomena  at  sea  which  recall 
the  preconceived  notion  of  the  great  sea-serpent ; 
and,  viewed  in  that  frame  of  mind,  a  distance  too 
great  for  accurate  observation,  leave  a  conviction  of 
the  marvel  which  is  testified  to  in  good  faith.  When- 
ever the  monster  has  been  closely  approached  or 
captured,  it  has  turned  out  to  be  other  than  was 
supposed.  Captain  Sir  James  C.  Ross,  in  his  an- 
tarctic voyage,  ordered  out  a  boat  to  approach  and 
if  possible  kill  and  capture  what  seemed  to  him,  his 
officers,  and  crew,  to  be  a  veritable  sea-serpent.  It 
proved  to  be  the  great  sea-elephant,  Phoca  (Cysto- 
phpra)  proboscideus,  nearly  thirty  feet  in  length, 
but  leaving  a  strong  wake  of  more  than  twice  that 
length  through  the  powerful  action  of  the  tail-pro- 
peller. In  other  instances,  the  supposed  sea-serpent 
nas  proved  to  be  a  succession  of  gram  puses  or  por- 
poises tumbling  in  line,  cne  after  another,  and  de- 
ceiving the  eye  as  a  continuous  uiidulatory  body, 
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when  first  seen  at  a  distance ;  or  it  has  been  found 
to  be  a  log  or  spar  covered  with  barnacles  and  sea- 
weed, which,  lifted  by  the  waves  and  falling,  repre- 
sented the  mane  of  the  preconceived  monster. — 
Owen,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 

2.  True.     See  extract. 

Nevertheless,  sea-serpents  do  exist ;  they  even 
abound  in  some  localities  in  the  tropics ;  they  belong 
to  the  genus  Hydrus  or  Hydrophis,  and  are  distin- 
guished from  land  serpents  by  their  compressed 
tail,  which  thus  becomes  a  swimming  organ.  The 
species  are  commonly  from  two  feet  to  four  feet  in 
length ;  rarely  approaching  to  ten  feet.'—  Owen,  in 
Brand  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art. 

Sea-shore,  s.     Coast  of  the  sea. 

That  sea-slwre  where  no  more  world  is  found, 
But  foaming  billows  breaking  on  the  ground. 

Dryd-en. 

Fournier  gives  an  account  of  an  earthquake  in 
Peru,  that  reached  three  hundred  leagues  along  the 
sea-shore. — Burnet. 

To  say  a  man  has  a  clear  idea  of  any  quantity, 
without  knowing  how  great  it  is,  is  as  reasonable  as 
to  say  he  has  the  positive  idea  of  the  number  of  the 
sands  on  the  sea-slwre. — Locke. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  plants  which  grow 
generally  on  the  sea-shores,  such  as  the  Triglochin 
maritimum,  the  Salicornia,  the  Salsola  kali,  the  Aster 
tripolium,  or  Farewell-to-Summer,  the  Glaux  mari- 
tima,  &c.,  occur  also  in  the  neighbourhood  of  salt- 
mines and  salt-springs,  even  of  those  which  are 
most  deeply  buried  beneath  the  surface. —  Ure,  Dic- 
tionary of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 
Sea-side,  s.     [when  opposed  to  land-side,  a 
compound.]     Edge  of  the  sea. 

Their  camels  were  without  number,  as  the  sand  by 
the  sea-side  for  multitude. — Judges,  vii.  12. 

There  disembarking  on  the  green  sea-side, 
We  land  our  cattle,  and  the  spoil  divide. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  is.  639. 
Sea-snipe,   s.       British  fish  of   the  genus 
Centriscus  (scolopax);    Trumpet-fish; 
bellows-fish ;  snipe-fish. 
Sea-starwort.  s.     Native  plant  of  the  genus 
Aster  (tripolium)  ;  sea  aster.     The  Greek 
dffr)}o  and  the  English  star  translate  one 
another. 

sea-surgeon,  s.  Surgeon  employed  on  ship- 
board ;  naval  surgeon. 

My  design  was  to  help  the  sea-surgeon. — Wiseman, 
Surgery. 
Sea-surrounded,  adj.     Encircled  by  the  sea. 

To  sea-surrounded  realms  the  gods  assign 
Small  tract  of  fertile  lawn,  the  least  to  mine. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  iv.  827. 

Sea-swallow,  s.     See  Tern. 

sea-thrift,  s.  Native  plant  of  the  genus  Ar- 
meria  (maritima). 

Sea-titling.  *.  British  bird  of  the  genus 
Anthus  (petrosus  or  aquaticus) ;  dusky- 
lark  ;  rock-lark ;  rock-pipit. 

Sea-toad.  *.    Turtle.    Coined,  or  rhetorical. 

With  this  man  I  could  not  long  make  abode, 
For,  do  you  know,  he  eat  a  great  sea-toad ; 
It  came  from  India ;  'twas  as  big  as  me ; 
He  called  it  calipash  and  calipee. 

Prologue,  by  Garrick. 
Sea-urchin,  s.     Sea-hedgehog. 
Sea-wolf,  s.    Sea-cat. 
Seabatbed.  adj.   Bathed  or  dipped  in  the  sea. 

Seabathed  Hesperus,  who  brings 
Night  on.         Sandys,  Christ's  Passion,  p.  80 :  1640. 

Seabathing,  s.     Bathing  in  the  sea. 

Were  I  to  enumerate  half  the  diseases  which  are 
every  day  cured  by  sea-bathing,  you  might  justly  say 
you  had  received  a  treatise  instead  of  a  letter. — 
Smollett,  Expedition  of  Humphrey  Clinker. 

Used  adjectivally,  as  a  '  sea-bathing  watering 

place.' 
Seabeat,  or  Seabeaten.  adj.  Dashed  by  the 

waves  of  the  sea. 

The  sovereign  of  seas  he  blames  in  vain, 
That,  once  sea-beat,  will  to  sea  again. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar. 
Ships  . .  .  both  extremely  sea-beaten,  and  at  last 
wracked. — Bishop  Hall,  Heaven  upon  Earth. 
Seaboard,  s.     In  Physical  Geography.    Na- 
ture of  the  coast-line  of  maritime  countries 
•with  special  reference  to  its  amount  (com- 
pared with  that  of  the  whole  country),  as 
increased  by  indentations  (e.g.  in  Greece 
and  Ireland),  and  diminished  (e.g.  in  Spain 
and  Africa)  by  the  want  of  them. 
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Seaboard,  adv.     Towards  the  sea:  (a  naval 

word). 
Seaboat.  s.     Vessel  capable  to  bear  the  sea. 

Shipwrecks  were  occasioned  by  their  ships  being 
bad  sea-boats,  and  themselves  but  indifferent  sea- 
men.— Arbuthnot. 

Seabord.  adj.  Bordering  on  the  sea.  Rare. 

There  shall  a  lion  from  the  sea-bord  wood 
Of  Neustria  come  roaring. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iii.  3, 47. 
Seabordering.   adj.     Forming  a  border  to 
the  sea. 

Those  sea-bordering  shores  of  ours  that  point  at 
France.  Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  xvii. 

Seaborn,  adj.  Born  of  the  sea ;  produced 
by  the  sea. 

Like  Neptune  and  his  sea-born  niece,  shall  be 
The  shining  glories  of  the  land  and  sea.         Waller. 

All  these  in  order  march,  and  marching  sing 
The  warlike  actions  of  their  sea-born  king. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  vii.  963. 
The  tender  nautilus,  who  steers  his  prow, 
The  sea-born  sailor  of  his  shell  canoe; 
The  Ocean  Mab,  the  fairy  of  the  sea, 
Seems  far  less  fragile,  and,  alas,  more  free. 

Byron,  The  Island,  i.  8. 

Seabound,  or  Seabounded.  adj.  Bounded 
by  the  sea. 

Our  sea-bounded  Britainy. 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  573. 
Subject  all  nations  to  thy  throne, 
And  make  the  sea-bound  earth  thine  own. 

Sandys,  Paraphrase  of  the  Psalms,  p.  2. 

Seaboy.  s.     Boy  employed  on  ship-board. 

Canst  thou,  O  partial  sleep,  give  thy  repose 
To  the  wet  seaboy  in  an  hour  so  rude, 
And  in  the  calmest  and  the  stillest  night 
Deny  it  to  a  king? 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iii.  1. 

Seabreach.  s.  [?  two  words.]  Irruption  of 
the  sea  by  breaking  the  banks. 

To  an  impetuous  woman,  tempests  and  sea- 
breaches  are  nothing. — Sir  B.  L'Estrange. 

Seabreeze,  s.  [?  two  words.]  Wind  blow- 
ing from  the  sea. 

Hedges,  in  most  places,  would  be  of  great  advan- 
tage to  shelter  the  grass  from  the  Seabreeze. — Mor- 
timer, Husbandry. 

Seabuilt.  adj.     Built  for  the  sea. 

Borne  each  by  other  in  a  distant  line, 
The  seabuilt  forts  in  dreadful  order  move. 

Dry  den,  Annus  Mirabilis,  Ivii. 

Seacap.  s.  Cap  made  to  be  worn  on  ship- 
board. 

I  know  your  favour  well,  * 
Though  now  you  have  no  seacap  on  your  head. 

Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 
Seacard,  s.     Mariner's  card. 

It  is  as  absurd  as  to  afflrme.  out  of  the  sea-card, 
of  one  and  the  same  wind,  that  it  stands  north- 
south  ! — Bishop  Morton.  Discharge  of  the  Five  Im- 
putations against  tlte  Bishop  of  Duresme,  p.  82. 

We  are  all  like  sea-cards  -. 
All  our  endeavours,  and  our  notions, 
(As  they  do  to  the  north,)  still  point  at  beauty. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  The  Chances. 

Seachart.  s.  Map  on  which  only  the  coasts 
are  delineated. 

The  situation  of  the  parts  of  the  earth  are  better 
learned  by  a  map  or  seachart,  than  reading  the  de- 
scription.—  Watts. 

Seacoal.  *.  Coal  so  called,  not  because 
found  in  the  sea,  but  because  brought  to 
London  by  sea. 

Seacoal  lasts  longer  than  charcoal. — Bacon. 
This  pulmonique  indisposition  of  the  air  is  very 
much  heightened,  where  a  great  quantity  otseacoal 
is  burnt. — Harvey. 

Used  adjectivally. 

We'll  have  a  posset  soon  at  the  latter  end  of  a  sea- 
coal  fire.— Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
i.4. 
I  like  the  taxes,  when  they're  not  too  many ; 

I  like  a  sea-coal  fire,  when  not  too  dear; 
I  like  a  beef-steak,  too,  as  well  as  any; 
Have  no  objection  to  a  pot  of  beer. 

Byron,  Beppo,  zlviii. 
Seacoast.  s.     Shore  ;  edge  of  the  sea. 

The  venturous  mariner  that  way, 
Learning  his  ship  from  those  white  rocks  to  save, 
Which  all  along  the  southern  seacoast  lay ; 
For  safety's  sake  that  same  his  seamark  made, 
And  named  it  Albion.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Upon  the  seacoast  are  many  parcels  of  land  that 
would  pay  well  for  the  taking  in. — Mortimer,  Hus- 
bandry. 

Seacob.  s.     Seagull. 
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Seacompass.  s.     Card  and  needle  of  ma- 
riners. 

The  needle  in  the  seacompass  still  moving  but  to 
the  north  point  only,  with '  Moveor  immotus '  notified 
the  respective  constancy  of  the  gentleman  to  one 
only. — Camden,  Remains. 

Seafarer.    *.      [In  the   extract  two  words ; 
wayfarer,  however,  and  wayfaring  are  true 
compounds.]     Traveller  by  sea ;  mariner. 
They  stiffly  refused  to  vail  their  bonnets  by  the 
summons  of  those  towns,  which  is  reckoned  intoler- 
able contempt  by  the  better  enabled  seafarers.— 
Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

A  wandering  merchant,  he  frequents  the  main, 
Some  mean  seafarer  in  pursuit  of  gain ; 
Studious  of  freight,  in  naval  trade  well  skill'd; 
But  dreads  the  athletick  labours  of  the  field. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  viii.  179. 

Seafaring,  adj.     [see  Seafarer.]     Travel- 
ling by  sea. 

My  wife  fasten'd  him  unto  a  small  spare  mast, 
Such  as  seafaring  men  provide  for  storms. 

Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  1. 
It  was  death  to  divert  the  ships  of  seafaring 
people,  against  their  will,  to  other  uses  than  they 
were  appointed.— Arbuthnot. 

Seafight.  s.    Battle  of  ships ;  battle  on  the 
sea. 

Seafights  have  been  often  final  to  the  war;  but 
this  is  when  princes  set  up  their  rest  upon  the  bat- 
tles.— Bacon. 

If  our  sense  of  hearing  were  a  thousand  times 
quicker  than  it  is,  we  should  in  the  quietest  retire- 
ment be  less  able  to  sleep  than  in  the  middle  of  a 
seajight. — Locke. 

This  fleet  they  recruited  with  two  hundred  sail, 
whereof  they  lost  ninety-three  in  a  seaflght.— Ar- 
buthnot, Tables  of  ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and  Mea- 
sures. 

Seafish.  s.     Fish  that  lives  in  the  sea ;  salt- 
water fish. 
Seafowi.  s.    Bird  that  lives  at  sea. 

The  bills  of  curlews,  and  many  other  seafowl,  are 
very  long,  to  enable  them  to  hunt  for  the  worms.— 
Derham,  Physico-Theology . 

A  length  of  ocean  and  unbounded  sky, 
Which  scarce  the  seafowl  in  a  year  o'er- fly.      Pope. 

Seagirt,  adj.     Girded,  or  encircled,  by  the 
sea. 

Neptune,  besides  the  sway 
Of  every  salt  flood  and  each  ebbing  stream, 
Took  in  by  lot,  'twixt  high  and  nether  Jove, 
Imperial  rule  of  all  the  seagirt  isles. 

Milton,  Comus,  18. 
Telemachus,  the  blooming  heir 
Of  seagirt  Ithaca,  demands  my  care : 
'Tis  mine  to  form  his  green  unpractised  years 
In  sage  debates. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  i.  110. 

Seagod.  s.    Fabulous  deity  of  the  sea. 

Weever  . . .  doth  holiness  retain 
Above  his  fellow-floods;    whose  healthful  virtues 

taught, 

Hath  of  the  sea-gods  oft  caused  Weever  to  be  sought. 
Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  xi. 
There  the  highest-going  billows  crown, 
Until  some  lusty  sea-god  pull'd  them  down. 

B.  Jonson,  Masques. 

Seagown.  s.    Mariner's  short-sleeved  gown. 

Up  from  my  cabin, 

My  sea-gown  scarf'd  about  me,  in  the  dark 
Groped  I  to  find  them  out. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  v.  -2. 

Seagreen.    adj.     Resembling  the  colour  of 
the  distant  sea  ;  cerulean. 

Upon  his  urn  reclined, 
His  seagreen  mantle  waving  in  the  wind, 
The  god  appear'd.  Pope,  Windsor  Forest. 

Their  sea-green  isle,  their  guilt-won  Paradise, 
No  more  could  shield  their  virtue  or  their  vice. 

Byron,  The  Island,  iii.  1. 

Seagreen.  s.      [?  two  words.]       Colour   re- 
sembling the  distant  sea. 

White,  red,  yellow,  blue,  with  their  mixtures,  as 
green,  scarlet,  purple,  and  seagreen,  come  in  by  the 
eyes.— Locke. 

Seagull,  s.   Common  British  sea-bird  of  the 
genus  Larus. 

Seagulls,  when  they  flock  together  from  the  sea 
towards  the  shores,  foreshow  rain  and  wind.— Bacon, 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Bitterns,  herons,  and  seagulls  are  great  enemies 

to  fish. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Seakale.  s.     Garden  vegetable,  akin  to  the 

cabbages,  of  the  genus  Crambe  (maritima), 

growing  in  its  wild  state  on  the  sea-shore. 

The  universal  character  of  crucifers  is  to  possess 

antiscorbutic   and   stimulant   qualities,  combined 

with  an  acrid  flavour.     The  officinal  species  are 

among  the  commonest  of  all  plants,  and  only  require 

to  be  named. . . .  When  the  acrid  flavour  is  dispersed 
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among  an  abundance  of  mucilage,  various  parts  of 
these  plants  become  a  wholesome  food  ;  such  as  the 
root  of  the  radish,  and  the  turnip,  the  herbage  of  the 
water-cress,  the  cabbage,  and  the  sea-kale.— Lindley, 
Vegetable  Kingdom. 
Seal.  s.  [A.S.  seol.~\  In  Zoology.  Animal 

of  the  genus  Phoca,  and  other  allied  genera. 

See  extracts. 

The*M/  orsoyle  is  in  make  and  growth  not  unlike  ; 
a  pig,  ugly  faced,  and  footed  like  a  moldwarp  :  he  j 
delightfth  in  nmsick.  or  any  loud  noise,  and  thereby  , 
is  trained  to  shew  himself  above  water :  they  also 
come  on  land.— Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

An  island  salt  and  bare, 
The  haunt  of  seals,  and  ores,  and  seamews  clang. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  184.  ] 
The  seals,  although  smaller  in  size,  are  much  more  i 
varied  in  form  and  species  than  the  others.    The  ' 
head,  observes  M.  Cuvier,  resembles  that  of  a  dog, 
and  they  likewise  possess  the  kind  and  intelligent 
expression  of  countenance  peculiar  to  that  animal. 
They  are,  in  fact,  easily  tamed,  and  soon  become 
attached  to  those  who  feed  them.    They  live  entirely 
upon  fish,  which  they  devour  in  the  water :  when 
diving,  they  can  close  the  nostrils,  by  means  of  a 
particular  valve.    The  common  species  is  typical  of 
the  group.   The  zoological  characters  of  the  seals  are 

chiefly  drawn  from  their  teeth Seals  are  found 

in  all  parts  of  the  ocean,  but  more  especially  in  the 
Southern  Pacific,  where  their  great  abundance,  and 
the  value  of  the  oil  extracted  from  their  bodies,  have 
given  rise  to  considerable  fisheries,  chiefly  carried 
on  in  ships  sent  from  this  country.  They  are  like- 
wise inhabitants  of  the  Frozen  Ocean,  where  both 
their  oil  and  skins  are  much  prized  by  the  inhabi- 
tants.—  Stcainson,  On  the  Natural  History  and 
Classification  of  Quadrupeds,  §§  138, 139. 

Two  small  barks  were  employed  in  fishing  and 
trading  along  the  coast.  The  supply  of  herrings, 
pilchards,  mackerel,  and  salmon  was  plentiful,  and 
would  have  been  still  more  plentiful,  had  not  the 
beach  been,  in  the  finest  part  of  the  year,  covered  by 
multitudes  of  seals,  whicn  preyed  on  the  fish  of  the 
bay.  Yet  the  seal  was  not  an  unwelcome  visitor : 
his  fur  was  valuable;  and  his  oil  supplied  light 
through  the  long  nights  of  winter.— Macaulay,  His- 
tory of  England,  ch.  xii. 
Seal.  '•.  a. 

1.  Fasten  with  a  seal. 

He  that  brings  this  love  to  thee, 
Little  knows  this  love  in  me ; 
And  by  him  seal  up  thy  mind. 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  iv.  3,  letter. 

I  have  seen  her  rise  from  her  bed,  take  forth 
paper,  fold  it,  write  upon't,  and  afterwards  seal  it.— 
Id.,  Macbeth,  v.  1. 

2.  Confirm  or  attest  by  a  seal. 

God  join'd  my  heart  to  Romeo's ;  thou  our  hands ; 
And  ere  this  hand,  by  thee  to  Romeo  seal'd, 
Shall  be  the  label  to  another  deed, 
Or  my  true  heart  with  treacherous  revolt 
Turn  to  another,  this  shall  slay  them  both. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  1. 

3.  Confirm;  ratify;  settle. 

My  soul  is  purged  from  grudging  hate, 
And  with  my  hand  I  seal  my  true  heart's  love. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  ii.  1. 

When,  therefore,  I  have  performed  this,  and  have 
sealed  to  them  this  fruit,  I  will  come  by  you  into 
Spain.— Romans,  xv.  28. 

Though  grace  may  have  reversed  the  condemning 
sentence,  and  sealed  the  sinner's  pardon  before  God, 
yet  it  may  have  left  no  transcript  of  that  pardon  in 
the  sinner's  breast.— South,  Sermons. 

4.  Shut ;  close :  (with  up}. 

Seal  up  your  lips,  and  give  no  words,  but  mum. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  i.  2. 

At  my  death 
Thou  hast  seaVd  up  my  expectation. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  4. 
The  sense  is  like  the  sun ;  for  the  sun  seals  up  the 


globe  of  heaven,  and  opens  the  globe  of  earth :  so 
the  sense  doth  obscure  heavenly  things,  and  reveals 
earthly  things.— Bacon. 

5.  Make  fast. 

Back  to  the  infernal  pit  I  drag  thee  chain'd, 
And  seal  thee  so,  as  henceforth  not  to  scorn 
The  facile  gates  of  hell  too  slightly  barr'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  408. 

G.  Fix;  decide. 

His  death  sits  lightly,  but  her  fate 

Has  made  me  what  thou  well  mayst  hate. 

His  doom  was  seal'd — he  knew  it  well, 
NVarn'd  by  the  voice  of  stern  Taheer, 
Deep  in  whose  darkly-boding  ear 
The  deathshot  peal'd  of  murder  near, 

As  filed  the  troop  to  where  they  fell. 

Byron,  The  Giaour. 

7.  Mark  with  a  stamp. 

seal.  v.  n.    Fix  a  seal :  (with  to  or  unto). 

We  make  a  sure  covenant  and  write  it ;  and  pur 

Srinces,  Levites,and  priests  seal  unto  il.—Nehemiah, 
;.38. 
1  will  seal  unto  this  bond. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  3. 
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Seal.  s.  [Lat.  sigillum  ;  A.S.  sigel.~] 

1.  Stamp  engraved  with  a  particular  impres- 
sion, which  is  fixed  upon   the   wax   that 
closes  letters,  or  affixed  as  a  testimony. 

The  king  commands  you 
To  render  up  the  great  semi.  ... 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  in.  2. 
If  the  organs  of  perception,  like  wax  over-har- 
dened with  cold,  will  not  receive  the  impression  of 
the  seal;  or,  like  wax  of  a  temper  too  sott,  will  not 
hold  it ;  or  else  supposing  the  wax  of  a  temper  fit, 
but  the  seal  not  applied  with  a  sufficient  force  to 
make  a  clear  impression  :  in  any  of  these  cases  the 
print  left  by  the  seal  will  be  obscure.— Locke. 

2.  Impression  made  in  wax. 

Till  thou  canst  rail  the  seal  from  off  my  bond, 
Thou  but  offend'st  thy  lungs  to  speak  so  loud. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iy.  1. 
Solyman  shewed  him  his  own  letters,  asking  him 
if  he  knew  not  that  hand,  and  if  he  knew  not  that 
seal  1—Knolles,  History  oftlie  Turks. 
As  the  ,/?ns/  element  in  a  compound. 

He  saw  his  monkey  picking  the  seal-wax  from  a 
letter. — A  rbuthnot. 

3.  Any  act  of  confirmation. 

They  their  fill  of  love 
Took  largely,  of  their  mutual  guilt  the  seal. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  1042. 

Seal-ring-.  *.    Ring  in  which  a  seal  is  set. 

The  same  his  grandsire  wore  about  his  neck 
In  three  seal  rings,  which  after,  melted  down, 
Form'd  a  vast  buckle  for  his  widow's  gown. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  v. 

They  dressed  themselves  out  for  the  occasion  :  a 
great  seal-ring  flamed  on  the  finger,  which,  how- 
ever, was  pure  copper  gilt,  and  they  often  assumed 
the  name  of  some  person  of  good  credit.—/'.  Disraeli, 
Curiosities  of  Literature. 

Sealed,  part.  adj.     Having  a  seal. 

a.  As  a  stamp. 

You'd  rail  upon  the  hostess. 
And  say  you  would  present  her  at  the  leet, 
Because  she  brought  stone  jugs,  and  no  seal'd  quarts. 
Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew, 
induction,  sc.  2. 

b.  As  a  cover. 

Sealer,  s.     One  that  seals  (by  stamping). 
Sealer,  s.     One  who  hunts  seals. 
Sealing,  verbal  abs.     Act  of  sealing. 

Those  that  sealed  [in  the  margin,  at  the  settlings'] 
were  Nehemiah,  Seraiah,  &c.—Nehemiah,  x.  1. 

Seailngwax.  s.  Hard  wax  used  to  seal 
letters. 

The  prominent  orifice  was  closed  with  sealing-wax. 
—Boyle. 

The  Hindoos,  from  time  immemorial,  have  pos- 
sessed the  resin  lac,  and  were  long  accustomed  to 
use  it  for  sealing  manuscripts,  &c.,  before  it  was 
known  in  Europe.  It  was  first  imported  from  the 
East  into  Venice,  and  then  into  Spain;  in  which 
country  sealing-wax  became  the  object  of  a  con- 
siderable commerce  under  the  name  of  Spanish  wax. 
—  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Mines. 

Seam.  .s.  [from  A.S.  seme.]  Tallow  ;  grease ; 
hog's  lard. 

Shall  the  proud  lord, 

That  bastes  his  arrogance  with  his  own  seam, 
Be  worshipp'd  ? 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  3. 
Part  scour  the  rusty  shields  with  seam,  and  part 
New  grind  the  blunted  axe. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^neid,vii.  867. 

Seam.  s.     [A.S.] 
I.  Suture  where  the  two  edges  of  cloth  are 
sewed  together. 

In  velvet  white  as  snow  the  troop  was  gown'd, 
The  seams  with  sparkling  emeralds  set  around. 

Dryden,  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  161. 
Precepts  should  be  so  finely  wrought  together  in 
the  same  piece,  that  no  coarse  seam  may  discover 
where  they  join.— Addison. 
•2.  Juncture  of  planks  in  a  ship. 

With  boiling  pitch  another  near  at  hand 
The  seams  instops  (from  friendly  Sweden  brought), 
Which,  well  laid  o'er,  the  salt  sea  waves  withstand. 
Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  cxlvii. 

3.  Cicatrix ;  scar. 

4.  In  Mining.    See  extract. 

A  stratum,  bed,  or  seam  of  coal  is  not  a  solid  masL 
of  uniform  texture,  nor  always  of  homogeneous 
quality  in  burning.  It  is  often  divided  or  inter- 
sected with  its  concomitant  strata  by  what  are 
called  partings,  backs,  cutters,  reeds,  or  ends. . . .  The 
following  considerations  must  be  had  in  view  in 
establishing  a  coal-mine. . . .  The  nature  of  the  pave- 
ment of  the  coal-seam,  particularly  as  to  hardness 
and  softness ;  and,  if  soft,  to  what  depth  it  may  be 
so.  The  nature  of  the  roof  of  the  coal-seam,  whe- 
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ther  compact,  firm,  or  strong ;  or  weak,  and  liable 
to  fall ;  and  also  the  nature  of  the  superincumbent 
strata.— Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Mines. 
Seam.  v.  a. 

1 .  Join  together  by  suture,  or  otherwise. 

2.  Mark  ;  scar  with  a  long  cicatrix. 

Seam'd  o'er  with  wounds  which  his  own  sabre 
gave. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  iv.  335. 
Say,  has  the  small  or  greater  pox 
Sunk  down  her  nose,  or  seam'd  her  face  ?        Swift. 

Seamaid.  5. 

1.  Mermaid. 

Certain  stars  shot  from  their  spheres, 
To  hear  the  seamaid's  musick. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  ii.  2. 

2.  Water-nymph. 

You  fisher-boyes,  and  sea-maids'  dainty  crew, 
Farewell !  for  'lliomalin  will  seek  a  new 
And  more  respectful  stream:    ungrateful  Chame, 
adieu ! 

P.  Fletcher,  Piscatory  Eclogues,  ii.  21. 

Seaman,  s. 

1.  Sailor;  navigator;  mariner. 

She,  looking  out, 
Beholds  the  fleet,  and  hears  the  seamen  shout. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Passion  of  Dido. 

Seamen  through  dismal  storms  are  wont 
To  pass  the  oyster-breeding  Hellespont.        Evelyn. 

By  undergoing  the  hazards  of  the  sea,  and  the 
company  of  common  seamen,  you  make  it  evident 
you  will'  refuse  no  opportunity  of  rendering  yourself 
useful. — Dn/den. 

^Eneas  order'd  on  the  shore 
A  stately  tomb,  whose  top  a  trumpet  bore, 
A  soldier's  faulchion,  and  a  seaman's  oar ; 
Thus  was  his  friend  interr'd. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  ^neid,  vi.  331. 

Had  they  applied  themselves  to  the  increase  of 
their  strength  by  sea,  they  might  have  had  the 
greatest  fleet  and  the  most  seamen  of  any  state  in 
Europe.— Addison. 

All  the  remedy  1  found  for  this  was,  at  last  recol- 
lecting I  had,  among  the  seamen's  clothes  which 
were  saved  out  of  the  ship,  some  neckcloths  of  calico 
or  muslin.— Defoe,  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 

2.  Merman ;  male  of  the  mermaid. 

Seals  live  at  land  and  at  sea,  and  porpuses  have  the 
warm  blood  and  intrails  of  a  hog,  not  to  mention 
mermaids  or  seamen. — Locke. 

Seamanship,  s.     Naval  skill ;  good  manage- 
ment of  a  ship. 

Privateers  and  Moorish  corsairs  possess  not  the 
best  seamanship,  and  very  little  discipline. — Burke, 
Considerations  on  the  State  of  Affairs. 

The  boatswain  remonstrated  strongly  against  this 
resolution.    '  The  lads,'  he  said,  'all  knew  Cleveland, 
and  could   trust  his  seamanship,  as    well  as   his 
courage.'— Sir  W.  Scott,  Tlie  Pirate,  ch.  xxxiv. 
Seamark,    s.      Point  or  conspicuous  place 
distinguished  at  sea,  and  serving  the  mari- 
ners as  directions  of  their  course. 

Those  white  rocks, 

Which  all  along  the  southern  seacoast  lay, 
Threat'ning  unheedy  wreck  and  rash  decay, 
He  for  his  safety's  sake  his  seamark  made, 
And  named  it  Albion.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Though  you  do  see  me  weapon'd, 
Here  is  my  journey's  end,  here  is  my  butt, 
The  very  seamark  of  my  utmost  sail. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  v.  2. 

They  were  executed  at  divers  places  upon  the 
seacoast,  for  seamarks  or  lighthouses,  to  teach  Per- 
kin's  people  to  avoid  the  coast.— Bacon,  History  of 
the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

Live  I  once  more 

To  see  these  hands  and  arms  free !  these  that  often 
In  the  most  dreadful  horror  of  a  light 
Have  been  as  seamarks,  to  teach  such  as  were 
Seconds  in  my  attempts  to  steer  between 
The  rocks  of  too  much  daring  and  pale  fear, 
To  reach  the  port  of  victory. 

Massingcr,  The  Unnatural  Combat,  i.l. 
They  are  remembered  with  a  brand  of  infamy 
fixt  upon  them,  and  set  as  sea-marks  for  those  who 
observe  them  to  avoid. — Dryden. 

He  private  mark'd  the  fault  of  others'  sway, 
And  set  as  seamarks  for  himself  to  shun. 

Id.,  Heroic  Stanzas  on  the  Death  of 
Oliver  Cromwell. 

Seamaui.  s.    Seamew;  seagull. 
Seamew.  s.     Seagull. 
As  a  compound. 

An  island  salt  and  bare, 
The  haunt  of  seals,  and  ores,  and  seamews'  clang. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  831. 
As  two  words. 

Adieu  ;  adieu,  my  native  shore 

Fades  o'er  the  waters  blue  ; 
The  night- winds  sigh,  the  breakers  roar, 
And  shrieks  the  wild  seamew. 

Byron,  Childe  Harold. 
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Seamless,  adj.     Having  no  seam. 

The  soldiers  have  parted  thy  garments,  and  cast 
lots  upon  thy  seamless  coat. — Bishop  Hall,  Contem- 
plations, The  Crucifixion. 

Ye,  whose  faction  and  turbulency  in  novel  opi- 
nions rends  the  seamless  coat,  not  considering  that 
of  Melancthon,  that  schism  is  no  less  than  idolatry. 
— Id.,  Sermons,  'J'he  Hypocrite. 

There  froward  authors,  with  disputes,  have  torn 
The  garments  seamless  as  the  firmament. 

Sir  W.  Davenant,  Gondibert,  b.  ii. 

Show  such  a  seamless  coat  from  schism  so  free, 
In  no  communion  join'd  with  heresy. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Pantlier,  ii.  620. 

Seamrent.  s.  Separation  of  anything  where 
it  is  joined  ;  breach  of  the  stitches. 

Seamrent.  adj.  Split  along  the  course  of  a 
seam. 

Methinks  a  lord  should  turn  away  his  tailor,  of 
all  men;  and  how  dost  thou,  tailor? — I  do  so,  so: 
but,  indeed,  all  my  lord's  wants  are  long  of  this 
publican,  my  lord's  bailiff;  for  had  he  been  rent- 
gatherer  still,  our  places  had  been  together  still; 
now  we  are  seam-rent,  nay,  cracked  in  the  whole 
piece. — Massinger,  The  Old  Law,  iii.  1. 

S canister,  s.     See  Setnpster. 

Our  rags  pretend  to  be  our  reformations ;  and  our 
schismaticks  would  seem  our  seamsters,  and  our 
renders  will  needs  be  our  reformers  and  repairers.— 
liishop  Gauden,  Life  of  Bishop  Brownrigg,  p.  242  : 
1660. 

Seamstress,  s.  Sempstress.  For  the 
form  see  Spinster. 

They  wanted  food  and  raiment ;  so  they  took 
Religion  for  their  seamstress  and  their  cook. 

Cleaveland. 

Seamy,  adj.     Having  a  seam  ;   showing  the 

seam. 

Some  such  squire  he  was 
That  turn'd  your  wit  the  seamy  side  without, 
And  made  you  to  suspect  me. 

Shalcespear,  Othello,  iv.  2. 

Sean.  s.     [A.S.  segne  ;  Lat.  sagena.~]     Kind 

of  net. 

Birds  are  ta'en 
With  tramels,  fishes  by  the  entangling  saine. 

Sandys,  Paraphrase  of  Ecclesiasticus, 

p.  14:  1648. 
Seanymph.  .<;.     Goddess  of  the  sea. 

Virgil,  after  Homer's  example,  gives  us  a  trans- 
formation of  jEneas's  ships  into  sea-nymphs.— 
Broome. 

Her  maidens,  dressed  like  sea-nymphs  and  graces, 
handled  the  silken  tackle  and  steered  the  vessel.— 
Sharpe,  History  of  Egypt,  ch.  x. 

Seaplece.  s.  Picture  representing  anything 
at  sea. 

Painters  often  employ  their  pencils   upon   sea- 
pieces. — Addison. 
Seapool.  s.     Lake  of  salt  water. 

I  heard  it  wished,  that  all  that  land  were  a  sea- 
pool. — Spenser. 
Seaport,  s.     Harbour. 

Scene,  for  the  first  act,  in  Venice ;  during  the  rest 
of  the  play,  at  a  sea-port  in  Cyprus.— Shakespear, 
Othello. 
Sear.  adj.    Dry ;  not  any  longer  green. 

I  have  lived  long  enough :  my  May  of  life 
Is  fall'n  into  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.3. 
Ye  myrtles  brown,  with  ivy  never  sear. 

Milton,  Lycidas,  2. 

Some  may  be  cherished  in  dry  places,  as  in  sear 
wood. — Kay. 
Sear.  v.  a.     [A.S.  searian.'] 

1 .  Burn  ;  cauterize. 

The  scorching  flame  sore  singed  all  his  face, 
And  through  his  armour  all  his  body  sear'd. 

Spenser,  faerie  Queen. 

Some  shall  depart  from  the  faith  . . .  speaking  lies, 
having  their  conscience  seared  with  a  hot  iron. — 
1  Timothy,  iv.  1. 

Cherish  veins  of  good  humour,  and  sear  up  those 
Of  ill.— -Sir  W.  Temple. 

I'm  sear'd  with  burning  steel,  till  the  scorch  d 

marrow 
Fries  in  the  bones.  Rotce,  Royal  Convert. 

Houses  were  burned:  the  stones  of  mills  were 
broken  to  pieces  :  fruit  trees  were  cut  down,  and  the 
very  roots  seared  with  tire.—Macaulay,  History  of 
England,  ch.  v. 

2.  Wither;  dry. 

The  wither'd  frame,  the  ruin'd  mind, 
The  wrack  by  passion  left  behind, 
A  shrivell'd  scroll,  a  scatter'd  leaf, 
Sear'd  by  the  autumn  blast  of  grief. 

Byron,  The  Giaour. 

Sear-cloth,  s.  [sear,  improperly  for  cere, 
from  cera  =  wax.]  Cerement;  cloth  for 
spreading  it  on:  (in  the  extract,  adjectival). 
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Bees'  wax  is  the  ground  of  all  searcloth  salves.— 
Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Searce.  v.  a.     [Fr.  sasser.~]     Sift. 

For  the  keeping  of  meal,  bolt  and  searce  it  from 
the  bran.— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Searce.  s.     [Fr.  sas.~\     Sieve ;  bolter. 

My  next  difficulty  was  to  make  a  sieve,  or  searce, 
to  dress  my  meal,  and  to  part  it  from  the  bran  and 
the  husk,  without  which  I  did  not  see  it  possible  I 
could  have  any  bread.  This  was  a  most  difficult 
thing,  even  but  to  think  on ;  for  I  had  nothing  like 
the  necessary  thing  to  make  it ;  I  mean  fine'  thin 
canvass  or  stuff,  to  searce  the  meal  through. — Defoe, 
Life  and  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 

Searced.  part.  adj.     Sifted. 

Put  the  finely  searced  powder  of  alabaster  into  a 
flat-bottomed  and  well-heated  brass  vessel. — Boyle.. 

Scarcer,  s.     [Fr.  sasseur.']     One  who  sifts 

or  bolts  corn. 
Search,  v.  a.     [Fr.  chercherJ] 

1.  Examine;  try;  explore;  look  through. 

Go  and  search  diligently  for  the  young  child. — 
Matthew,  ii.  8. 

Help  to  search  my  house  this  one  time  :  if  I  find 
not  what  I  seek,  let  me  for  ever  be  your  table  sport. 
—Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  2. 

Through  the  void  immense 
To  search  with  wandering  quest  a  place  foretold. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  829. 

2.  Inquire ;  seek  for. 

Now  clear  I  understand 

What  oft  my  steadiest  thoughts  have  search'd  in 
vain.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  376. 

Enough  is  left  besides  to  search  and  know. 

Ibid.,  vii.  125. 

Draw  up  some  valuable  meditations  from  the 
depths  of  the  earth,  and  search  them  through  the 
vast  ocean. —  Watts. 

3.  Probe  as  a  surgeon. 

Alas,  poor  shepherd!  searching  of  thy  wound, 
I  have,  by  hard  adventure,  found  my  own. 

Shakespear,  A  s  you  like  it,  ii.  4. 
With  this  good  sword, 

That  ran  through  Caesar's  bowels,  search  this  bosom. 
Id.,  Julius  Casar,  v.  3. 

Search  out.    Find  by  seeking. 

Ye  did  not  believe  the  Lord  your  God,  who  went 
before  you,  to  search  you  out  a  place  to  pitch  your 
tents  in. — Deuteronomy,  i.  32. 

They  may  sometimes  be  successful  to  search  out 
truth.—  Watts. 

Search,  v.  n, 

1.  Make  a  search;  look  for  something. 

Satisfy  me  once  more ;  once  more  search  with  me. 
Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  2. 

2.  Make  inquiry. 

To  ask  or  search  I  blame  thee  not. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  66. 
Those  who  seriously  search   after   or   maintain 
truth,  should  study  to  deliver  themselves  without 
obscurity  or  equivocation. — Locke. 

It  sufliceth  that  they  have  once  with  care  sifted 
the  matter,  and  searched  into  all  the  particulars 
that  could  give  any  light  to  the  question. — Id. 
With  piercing  eye   some  search  where  nature 

plays, 

And  trace  the  wanton  through  her  darksome  maze. 

Tivkell. 

3.  Seek  ;  try  to  find. 

Your  husband's  coming,  woman,  to  search  for  a 
gentleman  that  is  here  now  in  the  house.— Shake- 
spear, Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iii.  3. 

We  in  vain  search  for  that  constitution  within  a 
fly,  upon  which  depend  those  powers  we  observe  in 
them. — Locke. 

I  search'd,  but  vainly  search'd,  to  find. 
The  workings  of  a  wounded  mind ; 
Each  feature  of  that  sullen  corse 
Betray'd  his  rage,  but  not  remorse. 

Byron,  The  Giaour. 
Search,  s. 

1.  Inquiry  by  looking  into  every  suspected 
place. 

The  orb  he  roam'd 
With  narrow  search  and  with  inspection  deep. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  82. 

2.  Examination. 

The  mind  sets  itself  on  work  in  search  of  some 
hidden  idea,  and  turns  the  eye  of  the  soul  upon  it.— 
Locke. 

3.  Inquiry;  act  of  seeking:  (with  of,  for,  or 
after). 

His  reasons  are  as  two  grains  of  wheat  hid  in  two 
bushels  of  chaff :  you  shall  seek  all  day  ere  you  find 
them,  and  when  you  have  them,  they  are  not  worth 
the  search. — Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

Who  great  in  search  of  God  and  nature  grow, 
They  best  the  wise  Creator's  praise  declare. 

Dryden. 

Now  mourn  thy  fatal  search : 
It  is  not  safe  to  have  too  quick  a  sense.  Id. 

By  the  philosophical  use  of  words,  I  mean  such 
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an  use  as  conveys  the  precise  notions  of  things, 
which  the  mind  may  be  satisfied  with  in  its  search 
after  knowledge. — Locke. 

The  parents,  after  a  long  search  for  the  boy,  gave 
him  for  drowned  in  a  canal.— Addison. 

This  common  practice  carries  the  heart  aside 
from  all  that  is  honest  in  our  search  after  truth.— 
Watts. 

4.  Quest ;  pursuit. 

If  zealous  love  should  go  in  search  of  virtue, 
Where  should  he  find  it  purer  than  in  Blanche? 

Sliakespear,  King  John,  ii.  2. 
Stay  him  from  his  intendment,  or  brook  such  dis- 
grace well  as  he  shall  run  into :  in  that  it  is  a  thing 
of  his  own  search,  and  altogether  against  my  will.— 
Id..  As  you  like  it,  i.  1. 

Nor  did  my  search  of  liberty  begin, 
Till  my  black  hairs  were  changed  upon  my  chin. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  i.  39. 

Searcher,  s.  One  who,  that  which,  searches. 

1.  Examiner;  trier. 

The  searchers  found  a  marvellous  difference  be- 
tween the  Anakins  and  themselves.— Sir  W.  Ra- 
leigh. 

Religion  has  given  us  a  more  just  idea  of  the  di- 
vine nature :  he  whom  we  appeal  to  is  truth  itself, 
the  great  searcher  of  hearts,  who  will  not  let  fraud 
go  unpunished,  or  hold  him  guiltless  that  taketh 
his  name  in  vain.— Addison. 

2.  Seeker ;  inquirer. 

In  vain  we  lift  up  our  presumptuous  eyes 
To  what  our  Maker  to  their  ken  denies  : 
The  searcher  follows  fast ;  the  object  faster  flies. 

Prior,  Solomon,  i.  745. 

Avoid  the  man  who  practises  any  thing  unbe- 
coming a  free  and  open  searcher  after  truth. — 
Watts. 

3.  Person  formerly  appointed  in  London  to 
examine  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  report 
the  cause  of  death. 

The  searchers,  who  are  ancient  matrons  sworn  to 
their  office,  repair  to  the  place  where  the  dead  corps 
lies,  and  by  view  of  the  same,  and  by  other  inqui- 
ries, examine  by  what   disease  the  corps  died.— 
Graunt,  Observations  on  tlie  Bills  of  Mortality. 
Searching:,  part.  adj.      Minute  and  careful 
in    the    way  of   investigation  :    (as,    '  A 
searching  enquiry'). 

Searching:,   verbal  abs.      Examination  ;  in- 
quisition. 

For  the  divisions  of  Reuben  there  were  great 
searchings  of  heart. — Judges,  v.  16. 
Used  adjectivally. 

The  signs  of  wounds  penetrating  are  discovered 
by  the  proportion  of  the  searching  candle,  or  probe 
which  enters  into  the  cavity.—  Wiseman,  Surgery. 
Seared,  part.  adj.     Dried  up  ;  scorched. 

Some  beauty  peeped  through  lattice  of  seared  age. 
Shakespear,  Lover's  Complaint. 
With  all  that  grace,  that  nobleness,  that  suavity, 
under  which  lay,  hidden  from  all  common  observers, 
a  seared  conscience  and  a  remorseless  heart,  he  pro- 
fessed himself  the  most  devoted,  the  most  loyal,  of 
all  the  subjects  of  William  and  Mary,  and  expressed 
a  hope  that  he  might,  in  this  emergency,  be  per- 
mitted to  offer  his  sword  to  their  majesties.— Mac- 
aulay,  History  of  England,  ch.xx. 

Searedness.    s.      Attribute    suggested     by 
Seared. 

He  wonders  at  my  extreme  prodigality  of  credit, 
and  searedness  of  conscience,  in  citing  an  epistle  so 
convicted  by  Bellarrnine  I— Bishop  Hall,  Honour  of 
the  married  Clergy,  p.  261. 

Delivering  up  the  sinner  to  a  stupidity,  or  seared- 
ness  of  conscience.— South,  Sermons,  ix.  54. 

He  is  sealed  up  under  a  spirit  of  searedness  and 
reprobation.— Ibid.  x.  233. 
Searlsk.  s.  Hazard  at  sea. 

He  was  so  great  an  encourager  of  commerce,  that 
he  charged  himself  with  all  the  sea-risque  of  such 
vessels  as  carried  corn  to  Rome  in  the  winter.— Ar- 
buthnot. 

Searoom.  s.     Open  sea ;  spacious  main. 

There  is  sea-room  enough  for  both  nations,  with- 
out offending  one  another.  —  Bacon,  Advice  to 
Villiers. 

The  bigger  whale  like  some  huge  carrack  lay, 
Which  wanteth  sea-room  with  her  foes  to  play. 

Waller. 
Seaservice.  s.     Naval  war. 

You  were  pressed  for  the  sea-service,  and  got  off 
with  much  ado. — Swift,  Advice  to  Servants. 

S0ashell.  s.     Shell  found  on  the  shore. 

Sea-sMls  are  great  improvers  of  sour  or  cold 
land.— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Seasick,  adj.     Sick,  as  new  voyagers  on  the 

sea. 

She  began  to  be  much  sea-sick,  extremity  of 
weather  continuing. — Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale, 
v.  2. 
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Barbarossa  was  not  able  to  come  on  shore,  for  that 
lie  was,  as  they  said,  sea-sick,  and  troubled  with  an 
ague.— Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

In  love's  voyage  nothing  can  offend ; 
Women  are  never  sea-sick. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  vi.  141. 

Weary  and  sea-tick,  when  in  thee  confined ; 
Now,  for  thy  safety,  cares  distract  my  mind.   Swift. 
•  A  mind  diseased  no  remedies  can  physic—' 

Here  the  ship  gave  a  lurch,  and  he  grew  seasick. 
Byron,  Don  Juan,  ii.  19. 

Seasnake.  *.  [a  compound  rather  than 
two  words ;  sea-serpent,  which  is  entered 
as  two  words  rather  than  a  compound, 
differs  from  this  in  accent  chiefly  from 
being  a  trisyllable.]  Sea-serpent  (true  and 
false). 
In  the  blue  depth  of  waters, 

Where  the  wave  has  no  strife, 
Where  the  wind  is  a  stranger, 
And  the  sea-snake  has  life ; 
Where  the  mermaid  is  decking 

Her  green  hair  with  shells. 
Like  the  storm  on  the  surface, 

Came  the  sound  of  thy  spells ; 
O'er  my  calm  hall  of  coral, 

The  deep  echo  roll'd ; 
To  the  spirit  of  Ocean 
Thy  wishes  unfold.  Byron,  Manfred,  1. 1. 

Season,  s.  [Fr.  saison.~\ 
1 .  One  of  the  four  parts  of  the  year,  Spring, 
Summer,  Autumn,  Winter. 

The  fairest  flowers  o"  the  season 
Are  our  carnations  and  streak'd  gillyflowers. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 
Then  Summer,  Autumn,  Winter  did  appear ; 
And  Spring  was  but  a  season  of  the  year. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 

Metamorphoses,  b.  i. 

We  saw,  in  six  days'  travelling,  the  several  seasons 
of  the  year  in  their  beauty.— Addison,  Travels  in 
Italy. 
'2.  Time  as  distinguished  from  others. 

He's  noble,  wise,  judicious,  and  best  knows 
The  fits  o'  the  season.       Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  2. 
The  season  prime  for  sweetest  scents  and  airs. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  200. 

3.  Fit  time  ;  opportune  concurrence. 

At  season  fit  let  her  with  thee  partake. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost.  xii.  597. 

All  business  should  be  done  betimes ;  and  there's 
as  little  trouble  of  doing  it  in  season  too,  as  out  of 
season. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

For  active  sports,  for  pleasing  rest, 
This  is  the  time  to  be  possest ; 
The  best  is  but  in  season  best.  Dryden. 

I  would  indulge  the  gladness  of  my  heart ! 
Let  us  retire :  her  grief  is  out  of  season.    A.  Philips. 

There  is  no  season  to  which  such  thoughts  as 
these  are  more  suitable. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

The  season  when  to  come,  and  when  to  go, 
To  sing,  or  cease  to  sing,  we  never  know. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  ep.  i. 

4.  Time  not  very  long. 

We'll  slip  you  for  a  season,  but  ourjealousy 
Does  yet  depend.  Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  iv.  3. 

5.  That  which  gives  a  relish. 

You  lack  the  season  of  all  natures,  sleep. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 
Salt  too  little,  which  may  season  give. 

Id.,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iv.  1. 

Season.  /•.  a. 

1.  Mix  with  food  anything  that  gives  a  high 
relish. 

Every  oblation  of  thy  meat-offering  shalt  thou 
season  with  salt. — Leviticus,  ii.  13. 

They  seasoned  every  sacrifice,  whereof  a  greater 
part  was  eaten  by  the  priests. —  Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

For  breakfast  and  supper,  milk  and  milk-pottage 
are  very  fit  for  children :  only  let  them  not  be 
seasoned  with  sugar.— Locke. 

2.  Give  a  relish  to ;  recommend  by  something 
mingled. 

You  season  still  with  sports  your  serious  hours ; 
For  age  but  tastes  of  pleasures,  youth  devours. 

Dry  den.  Epistles,  To  his  kinsman  John  Dry  den,  60. 

The  proper  use  of  wit  is  to  season  conversation, 
to  represent  what  is  praiseworthy  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  and  to  expose  the  vices  and  follies  of 
men. — Archbishop  Tillotson. 

3.  Qualify  by  admixture  of  another  ingre- 
dient; temper. 

Mercy  is  above  this  sceptred  sway ; 
It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself; 
And  earthly  power  does  then  shew  likest  God's 
When  mercy  seasons  justice. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 
Season  your  admiration  but  a  while 
With  an  attentive  ear,  till  1  deliver 
This  marvel  to  you .  Id.,  Ilamlet,  i.  1 
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4.  Imbue  ;  tinge  or  taint. '. 

Whatever  thing 

The  scythe  of  time  mows  down,  devour  unspared, 
Till  I,  in  man  residing,  through  the  race 
His  thoughts,  his  looks,  words,  actions,  all  infect, 
And  season  him  thy  last  and  sweetest  prey. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  6flo. 

Secure  their  religion,  season  their  younger  years 
with  prudent  and  pious  principles.— Jeremy  Taylor. 

Sin,  taken  into  the  soul,  is  like  a  liquor  poured 
into  a  vessel ;  so  much  of  it  as  it  fills,  it  also  seasons : 
the  touch  and  tincture  go  together.— South,  Ser- 
mons. 

5.  Fit  for  any  use  by  time  or  habit ;  mature. 

The  crow  doth  sing  as  sweetly  as  the  lark, 
When  neither  is  attended ;  and,  I  think, 
The  nightingale,  if  she  should  sing  by  day, 
When  every  goose  is  cackling,  would  be  thought 
No  better  a  musician  than  the  wren  : 
How  many  things  by  season  season'd  are, 
To  their  right  praise  and  true  perfection ! 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 

Who  in  want  a  hollow  friend  doth  try. 
Directly  seasons  him  his  enemy.    Id.,  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

A  man  should  harden  and  season  himself  beyond 
the  degree  of  cold  wherein  he  lives.— Addison. 

6.  Dry ;  harden  :  (applied  to  timber). 

Many  a  tree  must  be  felled  and  squared,  and  many 
a  stone  hewne  and  polished,  ere  this  foundation 
could  be  laid ;  neither  could  those  large  cedars  be 
cut,  sawne,  seasoned,  in  one  yeare. — Bishop  Hall, 
The  Temple.  (Ord  MS.) 

Season,  v.  n. 

1.  Become  mature ;  grow  fit  for  any  purpose. 

Carpenters  rough  plane  boards  for  flooring,  that 
they  may  set  them,  by  to  season.— Moxon,  Mechani- 
cal Exercises. 

2.  Savour. 

Lose  not  your  labour  and  your  time  together ; 
It  seasons  of  a  fool. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Tlie  Chances. 

Seasonable,  adj.  Opportune ;  happening  or 
done  at  a  proper  time  ;  proper  as  to  time. 

Mercy  is  seasonable  in  the  time  of  affliction,  as 
clouds  of  rain  in  the  time  of  drought.— Ecclesias- 
ticus,  v.  2. 

If  ever  it  was  seasonable  to  preach  courage  in  the 
despised  abused  cause  of  Christ,  it  is  now,  when  his 
truths  are  reformed  into  nothing,  when  the  hands 
and  hearts  of  his  faithful  ministers  are  weakened.— 
South,  Sermons. 

As  soon  as  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  day  of 
deliverance  and  retribution  was  at  hand,  he  had,  by 
a  most  dexterous  and  seasonable  treason,  earned  his 
pardon. — Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  xx. 

Seasonabieness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Seasonable;  opportuneness  of  time; 
propriety  with  regard  to  time. 

I  durst  never  lay  too  much  hope  on  the  forward 
beginnings  of  wit  and  memory,  which  have  been 
applauded  in  children.  I  knew  they  could  but 
attain  their  vigour;  and  if  sooner,  no  whit  the 
better ;  for  the  earlier  is  their  perfection  of  wisdom, 
the  longer  shall  be  their  witless  age.  Seasonable- 
ness  is  best  in  all  these  things  which  have  their 
ripeness  and  decay.— Bishop  Hall,  Holy  Observa- 
tions, §15:  1609. 

Neither  the  goodness  of  the  soil,  nor  the  season- 
ableness  of  the  weather,  nor  the  industry  of  the 
husbandman,  is  now  inferiour  to  that  of  former 
ages.— Hake-will,  Apology,  p.  145. 

A  British  freeholder  would  very  ill  discharge  his 
part,  if  he  did  not  acknowledge  the  excellency  and 
seasonableness  of  those  laws  by  which  his  country 
has  been  recovered  out  of  its  confusions.— Addison. 

Seasonably,  adv.  In  a  seasonable  manner ; 
properly  with  respect  to  time. 

This  is  that  to  which  I  would  most  earnestly,  most 
seasonably  advise  you  all.— Bishop  Sprat,  Sermons. 

Seasonage.  s.     Seasoning;  sauce.     Rare. 

Light  gives  a  seasonage  to  all  other  fruitions,  lays 
open  the  bosom  of  the  universe,  and  shows  the 
treasures  of  nature ;  in  a  word,  gives  opportunity 
to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  other  senses.— South, 
Sermons,  yiii.  408. 

Charity  is  the  grand  seasonage  of  every  Christian 
duty.— Ibid.  ix.  152. 

Seasoned,  part.  adj.  Rendered  strong  (as 
timber). 

We  charge  you,  that  you  have  contrived  to  take 
From  Rome  all  season'd  office,  and  to  wind 
Yourself  into  a  power  tyrannical. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  3. 
The  archers  of  his  guard  shot  two  arrows  every 
man  together  against  an  inch  board  of  well  seasoned 
timber. — Sir  J.  Hayward. 

His  plenteous  stores  do  season'd  timber  send ; 
Thither  the  brawny  carpenters  repair. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  cxlii. 

Seasoner.  s.    One  who,  that  which,  seasons. 

Seasoning,  verbal  aba. 

1.  Act  by  which  anything  is  seasoned. 


SEAT 

2.  That  which  is  added  to  anything  to  give 
it  a  relish. 

Breads  we  have  of  several  grains,  with  divers  kinds 
of  leavenings  and  seasonings ;  so  that  some  do  ex- 
tremely move  appetites,  and  some  do  nourish  so  as 
divers  do  live  of  them  alone. — Bacon. 

Some  abound  with  words,  without  any  seasoning 
or  taste  of  matter.— B.  Jonson. 

A  foundation  of  good  sense,  and  a  cultivation  of 
learning,  are  required  to  give  a  seasoning  to  retire- 
ment, and  make  us  taste  the  blessing. — Dryden. 

Political  speculations  are  of  so  dry  and  austere  a 
nature,  that  they  will  not  go  down  with  the  pub- 
lick  without  frequent  seasonings. — Addison,  Free- 
luMer. 

The  publick  accept  a  paper  which  has  in  it  none 
of  those  seasonings  that  recommend  the  writings 
which  are  in  vogue  among  us. — Id.,  Spectator. 

Many  vegetable  substances  are  used  by  mankind 
as  seasonings,  which  abound  with  a  highly  exalted 
aromatic  oil ;  as  thyme  and  savory. — Arbuthnot,  On 
the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

3.  Discipline. 

I  am  too  hot  now,  and  o'ercapable, 
For  the  tedious  processes,  and  creeping  wisdom, 
Of  human  acts,  and  enterprises  of  a  man. 
I  want  some  seasonings  of  adversity, 
Some  strokes  of  the  old  mortifier  Calamity, 
To  take  these  swellings  down,  divines  call  vanity. 

C.  Lamb,  John  Woodvil, 

Seastlck.  s.     See  extract. 

The  herrings  caught  and  cured  at  sea  are  called 
seasticks.  —  A .  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  ii. 
p.  10.  (OrdMS.) 

Seat.  *.     [Lat.  sedes.~] 

1.  Chair,  bench,  or  anything  on  which  one 
may  sit. 

The  sons  of  light 

Hasted,  resorting  to  the  summons  high, 
And  took  their  seats.    Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  80. 

The  lady  of  the  leaf  ordain'd  a  feast, 
And  made  the  lady  of  the  flower  her  guest  j 
When,  lo,  a  bower  ascended  on  the  plain, 
With  sudden  seats  ordain'd,  and  large  for  either 
train.   Dryden,  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  4,23. 

2.  Chair  of  state ;  throne ;  post  of  authority  j 
tribunal. 

With  due  observance  of  thy  godlike  seat, 
Great  Agamemnon,  Nestor  shall  supply 
Thy  latest  words. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  3. 

Thus  we  debase 

The  nature  of  our  seats,  and  make  the  rabble 
Call  our  cares  fears.  Id.,  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 

Whatsoever  be  the  manner  of  the  world's  end, 
most  certain  it  is  an  end  it  shall  have,  and  as  certain 
that  then  we  shall  appear  before  the  judgeinent- 
seat  of  Christ,  that  every  man  may  receive  according 
to  that  which  he  hath  done  in  his  body,  whether  it 
be  good  or  evil. — Hakewill,  Apology. 

3.  Mansion  ;  residence ;  dwelling ;  abode. 

It  were  enough  in  reason  to  succour  with  victuals, 
and  other  helps,  a  vast  multitude,  compelled  by  ne- 
cessity to  seek  a  new  seat,  or  to  direct  them  unto  a 
country  able  to  receive  them.— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 
O  earth,  how  like  to  heaven !  if  not  prel'err'd 
More  justly,  seat  worthier  of  gods,  as  built 
With  second  thoughts,  reforming  what  was  old. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  99. 
In  Alba  he  shall  fix  his  royal  seat ; 
And,  born  a  king,  a  race  of  kings  beget. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  sEneid,  vi.  1039. 
Has  winter  caused  thee,  friend,  to  change  thy  seat, 
And  seek  in  Sabine  air  a  warm  retreat  P 

Id.,  Translation  of  Persius,  vi.  1. 
The  promis'd  seat  of  empire  shall  again 
Cover  the  mountain,  and  command  the  plain. 

Prior,  Solomon,  iii.  857. 

4.  Situation;  site. 

It  followeth  now  that  we  find  out  the  seat  of  Eden ; 
for  it  was  Paradise  by  God  planted.— Sir  W.Raleigh. 

A  church  by  Strand-bridge,  and  two  bishops" 
houses,  were  pulled  down  to  make  a  seat  for  his  new 
building.— Sir  J.  Hayward. 

He  that  builds  a  fair  house  upon  an  ill  seat,  com- 
mitteth  himself  to  prison.— Bacon. 

The  fittest  and  the  easiest  to  be  drawn 
To  our  society,  and  to  aid  the  war, 
The  rather  for  their  seat,  being  next  borderers 
On  Italy.  B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy. 

Seat.  v.  n.     Rest ;  lie  down.     Rare. 

Him  thether  eke  for  all  his  fearfull  threat 
He  followed  fast,  and  chased  him  so  nie, 
That  to  the  folds,  where  sheepe  at  night  doe  seat, 
And  to  the  little  cots,  where  shepherds  lie 
In  winter's  wrathfull  time,  he  forced  him  to  flie. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  vi.  9,  4. 
Seat.  v.  a. 

1.  Place  on  seats ;  cause  to  sit  down. 

The  guests  were  no  sooner  seated  but  they  entered 
into  a  warm  debate.— A  rbuthnot. 

2.  Place  in  a  post  of  authority,  or  place  of 
distinction. 


SEAT 

Thus  high  was  king  Richard  seated. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iv.  2. 
Not  Babylon, 

Nor  great  Alcairo,  such  magnificence 
Kquall'd  in  all  their  glories  to  inshrine 
Beli is  or  Serapis  their  gods,  or  seat 
Their  kings.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  717. 

A  spirit  of  envy  or  opposition  makes  mankind  un- 
easy to  see  others  of  the  same  species  seated  above 
them  in  a  sort  of  perfection. — Pope. 

3.  Fix  in  any  particular  place  or  situation ; 
settle. 

Should  one  family  or  one  thousand  hold  possession 
of  all  the  southern  undiscovered  continent,  because 
they  had  seated  themselves  in  Nova  Guiana  ?— Sir 
W.  Raleigh. 

By  no  means  build  too  near  a  great  neighbour, 
which  were,  in  truth,  to  be  as  unfortunately  seated 
on  the  earth  as  Mercury  is  in  the  heavens ;  for  the 
most  part  ever  in  combustion,  or  obscurity,  under 
brighter  beams  than  his  own. — Sir  H.  Wotton. 
Seated,  part.  adj.      Settled  ;  fixed  ;  placed 
firm. 

Why  do  I  yield  to  that  suggestion, 
Whose  horrid  image  doth  upfix  my  hair, 
And  make  my  seated  heart  knock  at  my  ribs, 
Against  the  use  of  nature  ? 

Sliakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  3. 
From  their  foundations  loosening  to  and  fro, 
They  pluck'd  the  seated  hills. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  643. 

Seaterm.  s.  Word  of  art  used  by  the  sea- 
men. 

I  agree  with  you  in  your  censure  of  the  sea-terms 
in  Dryden's  Virgil,  because  no  terms  of  art,  or  cant 
words,  suit  the  majesty  of  epick  poetry.— Pope. 
Seathief.  s.     Pirate. 

The  one  be  sea-theeves,  suche  as  lye  in  the  straits 
and  corners  of  the  sea,  and  take  other  men's  goods 
from  them  by  force.— Bishop  ofChichester,  Two  Ser- 
mons, C.  i.  b.:  157(5. 
Seatorn.  adj.     Torn  by  the  sea. 

As  fair  a  bay, 

As  ever  merchant  wish'd  might  be  the  road, 
Wherein  to  ease  his  sea-torn  vessel's  load. 

W.  Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  ii.  song  i. 

Seatost.  adj.     Tost  by  the  sea. 

The  ship  upon  whose  deck 
The  sea-tost  prince  appears  to  speak. 

Shakespear,  Pericles,  iii.  Gower. 

Seawall,  s.     Embankment  against  the  sea. 

There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  among  engi- 
neers as  to  whether  sea-walls  intended  to  encounter 
the  shock  of  the  waves  should  be  vertical,  or  in- 
clined like  a  beach.  .  .  .  The  best  material  for 
the  heart  or  body  of  a  sea-wall  is  stiff  clay,  but 
even  this  material  requires  to  be  carefully  packed 
to  prevent  percolation.  In  Essex  the  clay  is  dug 
from  the  fore  shore  in  spits,  and  packed  into  a 
sea-wall  by  an  operation  termed  Flood  Flanking. 
The  spits  are  delivered  by  the  barrow  men  to  the 
packers,  who,  taking  each  spit  on  a  pitchfork, 
strike  it  forcibly  into  its  place.  The  crevices  pro- 
duced by  the  shrinkage  of  the  spits  in  drying  are 
filled  with  mud,  which  is  called  Sludging.  Peat  or 
bog  is  sometimes  used  for  sea-walls,  and  it  is  fibrous 
and  tough,  but  light,  and  requires  to  be  weighted 
with  stone.  Gravel  is  valuable  for  the  formation  of 
an  artificial  beach  at  the  foot  of  the  wall,  and  which 
also  serves  as  a  road.  Usually  sea-walls  are  faced 
with  stone,  and  by  spreading  gravel  over  this  facing 
the  small  stones  insinuate  themselves  and  wedge 
the  large  stones  together.— Bourne,  in  Brands  and 
Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Seawalled.  adj.    Surrounded  by  the  sea. 

Our  sea-walled  garden,  the  whole  land, 
Is  full  of  weeds.  Shakespear,  Richard  Tl.  iii.  4. 

Seaward,  adj.    Directed  towards  the  sea. 
To  your  seaward  steps  farewell. 

Donne,  Poems,  p.  175. 
Seaward,  adv.     Towards  the  sea. 

The  rock  rush'd  seaward  with  impetuous  roar, 
Ingulf'd,  and  to  the  abyss  the  boaster  bore. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  iv.  681. 
With  to. 

[They]  victualling  again,  with  brave  and  manlike 

minds, 

To  seaward  cast  their   eyes,  and  pray  for  happy 
winds.  Drayton,  Potyolbion,  song  ii. 

Seawater.  s.  Water  of  the  sea;  salt  (as 
opposed  to  fresh)  water ;  natural  (as  op- 
posed to  artificial  or  mineral)  salt  water. 

By  digging  of  pits  in  the  seashore,  he  did  frustrate 
the  laborious  works  of  the  enemies,  which  had  turned 
the  sea-water  upon  the  wells  of  Alexandria. — Bacon, 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

I  bathed  the  member  with  sea-water.— Wiseman. 

Sea-water  has  many  gross,  rough,  and  earthy  par- 
ticles in  it ;  as  appears  from  its  s;iltness ;  whereas 
fresh  water  is  more  pure  and  unmixt. — Broome. 

Sea-water  contains  in  1000  parts,  25  of  chloride  of 
sodium,  5'3  sulphate  of  magnesia,  3'5  chloride  of 
magnesium,  0'2  carbonate  of  lime  and  maguesia,  (ri 
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sulphate  of  lime,  besides  1-two-thousandth  of  sul- 
phate and  muriate  of  potash.  It  also  contains  iodide 
of  sodium,  and  bromide  of  magnesium.  Its  average 
specific  gravity  is  from  1'029  to  1'030.  Sea-water 
and  weak  brines  may  be  concentrated  either  by  the 
addition  of  rock-salt,  by  spontaneous  evaporation  in 
brine-pits,  or  by  graduation. .  . .  When  it  is  requisite 
to  extract  the  chloride  of  sodium  from  sea-water  by 
fuel  alone,  many  countries,  even  maritime,  would 
find  the  process  too  oostly.  The  salt  is  therefore 
obtained  from  it  by  two  different  manners ;  1.  by 
natural  evaporation  alone ;  2.  by  natural  and  arti- 
ficial evaporation  combined.—  Ure,  Dictionary  of 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Seaweed,  s.  Etyraologically,  this  is  a  name 
for  any  plant  growing  in  the  sea  or  salt- 
water. In  Botany,  however,  it  is  restricted 
to  the  members  of  the  great  group  Algae; 
in  which  case  it  includes  several  fresh- 
water plants,  and  excludes  the  Sea- 
w racks.  It  is,  by  some  botanists,  further 
restricted  to  the  order  Fucaceae.  Practi- 
cally, it  may  translate  either  the  Latin 
words,  Alga  or  Fucus. 

Fueacese,  or  seaweeds,  [are]  cellular  or  tubular 
unsymmetrical  bodies,  multiplied  by  simple  spores 
formed  externally.  Plants  sometimes  inhabiting 
fresh  water,  but  more  commonly  salt  water ;  the 
former  approaching  closely  to  the  Confervas. . . . 
The  seaweeds  have  no  particular  geographical  limits, 
but  occur  wherever  the  ocean  or  rivers  spread 
themselves  over  the  land. . . .  The  Macrocystis  pyri- 
flora  appears  to  be  the  seaweed  reported  by  navi- 
gators to  be  from  five  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred 

feet  in  length In  the  manufacture  of  kelp,  for 

the  use  of  the  glass-maker  and  soap-boiler,  sea- 
weeds take  their  place  among  the  more  useful  vege- 
tables. . . .  French  kelp,  according  to  Sir  Humphry 
Davy,  yields  more  iodine  than  British ;  and  from 
some  experiments  made  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Ecklonia  buccinalis  is  found  to  contain  more  than 
any  European  seaweed. — Lindley,  Vegetable  King- 
dom. 

Seaworthy,  adj.  In  Navigation.  See  ex- 
tract. 

[Seaworthy]  implies  the  state  or  quality  of  a  ship 
which  is  in  every  respect  fit  for  a  voyage.  Every 
ship  assured  must,  at  the  time  of  the  assurance,  be 
able  to  perform  the  voyage,  unless  some  external  ac- 
cident should  happen,  and  if  she  has  a  latent  defect, 
though  wholly  unknown  to  the  parties,  that  will 
vacate  the  contract,  and  the  assurers  are  discharged. 
. . .  But  although  the  assured  ought  to  know  whether 
the  ship  was  sea-worthy  or  not  at  the  time  she  set 
out  upon  her  voyage,  yet  he  may  not  be  able  to  know 
the  condition  she  may  be  in  after  she  is  out  a  twelve- 
month, and  therefore  whenever  it  can  be  made  ap- 
pear the  decay  to  which  the  loss  is  attributed  did 
not  commence  till  a  period  subsequent  to  the  as- 
surance, as  she  was  sea-worthy  at  the  time,  the  un- 
derwriter should  be  liable. — Falconer,  Nautical  Dic- 
tionary. (Burney.) 

Sea/wrack,  s.  Etymologically,  any  marine 
plant;  especially  when  thrown  up  by  the 
sea,  or  collected  for  manure,  kelp,  or  the 
like.  Botanically,  it  is  limited  to  the 
few  flowering  plants  which  grow  in  salt- 
water, allied  to  the  ^Zostera  marina,  a 
British  plant. 

Zosteraceaj— Sea-wracks—  [are]  marine  plants  re- 
sembling sea-weeds,  and  living  among  theui..Leaves 
grassy,  thin,  sheathing  at  the  base.  Flowers  very 
minute,  absolutely  naked,  or  surrounded  by  three 
scales.  ...  If  we  are  to  find  anywhere  a  positive 
intercalation  of  flowering  and  flowerless  plants,  it  is 
here ;  where,  with  naked  flowers  and  distinct  sexes, 
we  have  the  pollen  in  a  condition  which  may  well 
be  compared  with  the  elaters  of  Marchantia  and  its 
allies, and  totally  different  from  all  that  is  known  in 
other  flowering  plants.  The  habit,  too,  is  quite  that  of 
sea-weeds. . . .  They  can  scarcely  be  said  to  form  any 
part  of  the  vegetation  subdued  by  man,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  Sea-wrack,  Zostera  marina,  which  is 
a  common  material  for  packing,  and  for  stuffing 
cottagers'  cushions,  and  has  also  been  used  tor 
tumours,  owing  apparently  to  the  iodine  of  the  sea- 
weeds that  are  gathered  with  it.— Lindley,  Vegetable 
Kingdom. 

Sebaceous,  adj.  [Lat.  sebum  =  suet.]  In 
Physiology.  Connected  with  the  secretion 
of  a  fatty  matter,  more  especially  from  the 
skin. 

The  skin  is  further  provided  with  sebaceous  and 
sudoriferous  glands.— Marshall,  Outlines  of  Physw- 
loijy,  p.  449 :  1867. 

Secant,  s.  [Lat.  secans,  -antis,  pres.  part, 
of  seco  =  I  cut.]  In  Geometry.  Right  line 
drawn  from  the  centre  of  a  circle,  cutting 
and  meeting  with  another  line,  called  a 
tangent,  without  it. 
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A  secant  cannot  be  a  tangent.— Bishop  Berkeley, 
The  Analyst,  §  24. 

Secede,  v.  n.  Withdraw  from  fellowship  or 
association. 

This  is  one  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  right  to 
secede  has  been  founded. — Brande  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Secern,  v.  a.  [Lat.  secernoJ]  Separate  finer 
from  grosser  matter  ;  make  the  separation 
of  substances  in  the  body :  (Secrete  com- 
moner). 

Birds  are  better  meat  than  beasts,  because  their 
flesh  doth  assimilate  more  finely,  and  secemeth  more 
subtilly.— Bacon. 

The  pituite  or  mucus  secerned  in  the  nose  and 
windpipe,  is  not  an  excrementitious  but  a  laudable 
humour,  necessary  for  defending  those  parts,  from 
which  it  is  secerned,  from  excoriations. — Arbuthnot. 

Secernent,  adj.    In  Physiology.   Connected 
with,   having  the  function  of,   secretion  : 
(Secreting  commoner). 
Secess.  s.   [Lat.  secessus.~\    Retirement ;  re- 
treat.   Rare. 

Silent  secess,  waste  solitude. — Dr.  H.  More,  Song 
of  the  Soul,  preface,  B.  4.  b. :  1647. 
Secession,  s.     [Lat.  secessio,  -onisJ} 

1.  Act  of  departing. 

The  accession  of  bodies  upon,  or  secession  thereof 
from  the  earth's  surface,  perturb  not  the  equilibra- 
tion of  either  hemisphere.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  Act  of  withdrawing  from  any  council,  al- 
liance, or  confederation :  (specially  applied 
to  the  attempted  separation  on  the  part  of 
the  Southern  States  of  America). 

The  cells  and  cloysters  of  retired  votaries,  whose 
very  secession  proclaims  their  contempt  of  sinful 
seculars. — Bishop  Hall,  Peacemaker,  §  viii. 

A  Union  and  Secession  paper  employed  the  same 
type,  and  this  was  spared.  —  Saturday  Review, 
November  21, 1868. 

Secessionism.  s.     Principle  of  secession  (as 

of  the.  Southern  States  of  America). 
Secessionist,  s.     One  who  defends   seces- 
sionism. 

The  author  seems  to  have  been  much  struck  . . . 
that  the  Unionists  . . .  did  not  shoot  or  stab  any  of 
the  Secessionists.— Saturday  Review,  November  21, 
1868. 

Secie.  s.  [Fr.  siecle  ;  Lat.  seculum,~\  Cen- 
tury. Obsolete. 

Of  a  man's  age,  part  he  lives  in  his  father's  life- 
time, and  part  after  his  son's  birth ;  and  thereupon 
it  is  wont  to  be  said  that  three  generations  make 
one  secle,  or  hundred  years,  in  the  genealogies. — 
Hammond,  Practical  Catechism. 

Seclude,  v.  a.  [Lat.  secludo ;  pass.  part. 
seclusus  ;  seclusio,  -onis.]  Confine  from  ; 
shut  up  apart ;  exclude. 

None  is  secluded  from  that  function  of  any  de- 
gree, state,  or  calling. — Archbishop  Whitgift. 

Inclose  your  tender  plants  in  your  conservatory, 
secluding  all  entrance  of  cold. — Evelyn,  Kalendar. 

Seclusion,  .s1.     Shutting  out. 

Their  women  appear  to  have  been  devoted  to  a 
state  of  seclusion.— T.  Warton. 

Nestorius  kept  aloof  in  >udicious  seclusion.— Mil- 
man,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.ii.  ch.  iii. 

Second,  adj.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  secundus. — The 
English  have  no  ordinal  of  two,  as  the  La- 
tins and  the  nations  deriving  from  them 
have  none  of  duo.  What  the  Latins  call 
secundus,  from  sequor,  the  Saxons  term 
oSer,  i.e.  other.] 

1.  Next  in  order  to  the  first ;  ordinal  of  two. 

Sunk  were  their  hearts  with  horror  of  the  crime, 
Nor  needed  to  be  warn'd  a  second  time, 
But  bore  each  other  back.  Dryden. 

2.  Next  in  value  or  dignity  ;  inferior. 

I  shall  not  speak  superlatively  of  them,  lest  I  be 
suspected  of  partiality ;  but  this  I  may  truly  say, 
they  are  second  to  none  in  the  Christian  world. — 
Bacon,  Advice  to  Villiers. 

None  I  know 
Second  to  me,  or  like ;  equal  much  less. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  406. 
My  eyes  are  still  the  same ;   each  glance,  each 

grace, 

Keep  their  first  lustre,  and  maintain  their  place, 
Not  second  yet  to  any  other  face.  Dryden. 

By  a  sad  train  of  miseries  alone 
Distinguish'd  long,  and  second  now  to  none.    Pope. 
Persons  of  second  rate  merit  in  their  own  country, 
like  birds  of  passage,  thrive  here,  and  fly  off  when 
their  employments  are  at  an  end.— Swift. 
871 
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Second.  *. 

J.  One  who  accompanies  another  in  a  due 
to  direct  or  defend  him. 
Their  seconds  minister  an  oath, 
Which  was  indifferent  to  them  both, 
That  on  their  knightly  faith  and  troth 

Xo  magick  them  supplied ; 
And  sought  them  that  they  had  no  charms, 
Wherewith  to  work  each  other's  harms, 
But  came  with  simple  open  arms 

To  have  their  causes  tried.    Drayton,  Nymphidia 

Their  first  encounters  were  very  furious,  till  afte 
some  toil  and  bloodshed  they  were  parted  by  the 
seconds. — A  ddison. 

Personal  brawls  come  in  as  seconds  to  finish  th 
dispute  of  opinion.—  Watts. 

'I  think  we  may  adjourn,'  said  Lieutenant  Tap 
pleton.— '  Certainly,'  added  the  doctor.  — '  Unless, 
interposed  the  man  with  the  camp-stool,  'unles. 
Mr.  Winkle  feels  himself  aggrieved  by  the  challenge 
in  which  case.  I  submit,  he  has  a  right  to  satisfac 
tion.' — .Mr.  Winkle,  with  great  self-denial,  expresse( 
himself  quite  satisfied  already.— 'Or  possibly,'  sale 
the  man  with  the  camp-stool, '  the  gentleman's  se 
cond  may  feel  himself  affronted  with  some  observa,' 
t n ins  which  fell  from  me  at  an  early  period  of  t liii 
mtfting  :  if  so,  I  shall  be  happy  to  give  him  satis 
faction  immediately.'  —  Dickens,  Pickwick  Papers 
ch.  ii. 

2.  One  who  supports  or  maintains;    sup- 
porter; maintainer. 

He  propounded  the  duke  as  a  main  cause  o 
divers  infirmities  in  the  state,  being  sure  enough  o 
seconds  after  the  first  onset.— Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Courage,  when  it  is  only  a  second  to  injustice,  and 
falls  on  without  provocation,  is  a  disadvantage  to  a 
character. — Collier. 

:l.  Second  division  of  an  hour  by  sixty  ;  six- 
tieth part  of  a  minute. 

Four  flames  of  an  equal  magnitude  will  be  kept 
alive  the  space  of  sixteen  second  minutes,  though 
one  of  these  flames  alone,  in  the  same  vessel,  will 
not  last  above  twenty-five  or  at  most  thirty  seconds. 
—Bishop  Wilkins,  Mathematical  Magick.  ' 

Sounds  move  above  1140  English  feet  in  a  second 
minute  of  time,  and  in  seven  or  eight  minutes  of 
time  about  100  English  miles.— Locke. 

Second,  v.  a.     [Fr.  seconder.] 
1.  Support;  forward;  assist;  come  in  after 
the  act  as  a  maintainer. 

Though  we  here  fall  down, 
We  have  supplies  to  second  our  attempt ; 
If  they  miscarry,  theirs  shall  second  them. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  2. 

The  king  tends  his  health  at  Jesreal,  whiles  the 

captaines  were  enjoying  and  seconding  their  successe 

at  Ramoth.—  Bishop   Hall,  Jehu  with  Jehoram. 

(Ord  MS.) 

I  to  be  the  power  of  Israel's  God 
Avow,  and  challenge  Dagon  to  the  test, 
Offering  to  combat  thee  his  champion  bold, 
With  the  utmost  of  his  godhead  seconded. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  1150. 
Familiar  Ovid  tender  thoughts  inspires, 
And  nature  seconds  all  his  soft  desires. 

Lord  Roscommon. 

rin  company  you  offer  something  for  a  jest,  and 
nobody  seconds  you  in  your  laughter,  you  may  con- 
demn their  taste;  but  in  the  mean  time  you  make 
a  very  indifferent  figure.— Swift. 

In  human  works,  though  labonr'd  on  with  pain, 
A  thousand  movements  scarce  one  purpose  gain ; 
In  God's,  one  single  can  its  ends  produce, 
Yet  serves  to  second  too  some  other  use. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  53. 

'J.  Follow  in  the  next  place. 

You  some  permit 
To  second  ills  with  ills. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  v.  1. 

Having  formerly  discoursed  ofamaritimal  voyage, 

I  think  it  not  impertinent  to  second  the  same  with 

some  necessary  relations  concerning  the  roval  navv 

— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

He  saw  his  guileful  act 
Ky  Eve,  though  all  unweeting,  seconded 
I  pon  her  husband.      Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  334 
.sin  is  seconded  with  sin ;  and  a  man  seldom  com- 
nits  one  sin  to  please,  but  he  commits  another  to 
defend  himself.— South,  Sermons. 

Second-sight,  s.  Power  of  seeing  things 
future,  or  things  distant :  (supposed  inhe- 
rent in  some  of  the  Scottish  islanders). 

As  he  was  going  out  to  steal  a  sheep,  he  was  seized 
with  a  fit  of  second  sight :  the  face  of  the  country 
•rated  him  with  a  wide  prospect  of  new  scenes 
which  he  had 
holder. 


.  'ospect  or  new  scenes, 
before.— Addison,  Free- 


He  tells  us  many  remarkable  stories,  which  he 
Jllected  rather  as  a  judicious  enquirer  than  as  a 
credulous  believer ;  such  as  of  second  sight,  an  ac- 
count of  a  lad  who  fell  asleep  in  the  field  while 
watching  his  sheep,  and  then  slept  for  fifty-seven 
years   and  awoke  to  wonder  at  the  strangeness  of 
the  changes  that  had  taken  place  in  the  jneanwhile 
-Sharpe,  History  of  Egypt, ch.  xiii. 
872 
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Second-sighted,  adj.  Havin  the  secon 
sight. 

Sawney  was  descended  of  an  ancient  family,  r 
nowned  for  their  skill  in  prognosticks :  most  of  h 
ancestors  were  second-sighted,  and  his  mother  bu 
narrowly  escaped  for  a  witch. — Addison. 

On  Perth's  bleak  hills  he  chanced  to  spy 
An  aged  wizard  six  feet  high, 
With  bristled  hair  and  visage  blighted, 
Wall-eyed,  bare-haunch'd,  and  second-sighted. 

Tickell,  Imitation  of  the  Prophecy  ofNereu 

Secondarily,  adv.  In  a  secondary  manner 
in  the  second  degree  ;  in  the  second  order 
not  primarily;  not  originally;  not  in  th 
first  intention. 

These  atoms  make  the  wind  primarily  tend  down 
wards,  though  other  accidental  causes  impel  thei 
secondarily  to  a  sloping  motion.— Sir  K.  Digby. 

He  confesses  that  temples  are  erected,  and  test 
vals  kept,  to  the  honour  of  saints,  at  least  seconc, 
arily. — Bishop  Stillingjleet. 

It  is  primarily  generated  out  of  the  effusion 
melancholick  blood,  or  secondarily  out  of  the  dreg 
and  remainder  of  a  phlegmonous  or  oedematic 
tumour. — Harvey. 

Secondariness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  b 
Secondary;  state  of  being  secondary. 

That  which  is  peculiar  and  discriminative  must  h 
taken  from  the  primariness  and  Secondariness  of  th 
perception. — Norris. 

Secondary,  adj.  [Lat.  secundarius .] 

I.  Not  primary;  not  of  the  first  intention. 

Two  are  the  radical  differences:  the  secondar 
differences  are  as  four.— Bacon,  Natural  and  Expe 
rimental  History. 

Perhaps  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  our  know 
ledge,  we  may  be  able  to  state  it  as  an  axiom,  tha 
two  secondary  qualities,  which  are  intimately  con 
nected  in  their  causes  and  effects,  must  be  affection 
of  the  same  medium.—  Whewell,  Philosophy  of  th 
Inductive  Sciences. 

But  the  priests  were  no  longer  the  earnest  sincen 
'  teachers  as  of  old  ;  they  had  invented  a  system  o 
secondary  meanings,  by  which  they  explained  awaj 
the  coarse  religion  of  their  statues  and  sacrec 
animals.— fffiarpe,  History  of  Egypt,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  Succeeding  to  the  first ;  subordinate. 

Wheresoever  there  is  moral  right  on  the  one  hand 
no  secondary  right  can  discharge  it.— Sir  Ii.  L'Es 
trange. 

Gravitation  is  the  powerful  cement  which  holds 
together  this  magnificent  structure  of  the  world 
which  stretcheth  the  North  over  the  empty  space 
and  hangeth  the  earth  upon  nothing,  to  transfer  the 
words  of  Job  from  the  first  and  real  cause  to  the 
secondary. — Bentley. 

3.  Not  of  the  first  order  or  rate. 

If  the  system  had  been  fortuitously  formed  by 
the  convening  matter  of  a  chaos,  how  is  it  con- 
ceivable that  all  the  planets,  both  primary  and 
secondary,  should  revolve  the  same  way  from  the 
west  to  the  east,  and  that  in  the  same  plane?— 
Bentley. 

Her  ladyship,  strange  to  say,  was  a  person  only  of 
secondary  consideration  in  their  minds  just  then— 
they  were  intent  upon  the  reception  which  the 
reigning  brother  and  sister  would  afford  them.— 
Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair. 

4.  Acting  by  transmission  or  deputation. 

That  we  were  form'd  then,  says't  thou,  and  the 

work 

Of  secondary  hands,  by  task  transferr'd 
From  father  to  his  son  ? 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  853. 
As  in  a  watch  s  fine  machine, 
Though  many  artful  springs  are  seen, 
The  added  movements  which  declare 
How  full  the  moon,  how  old  the  year 
Derive  their  secondary  power 
From  that  which  simply  points  the  hour. 

Prior,  Alma,  iii.  258. 

See  extracts. 

But  the  most  important  difference  between  the 
two  forms  [of  small-pox]  is  in  what  is  called  the 
secondary  fever,  which  sets  in  about  the  eleventh 
day  of  the  disease,  or  the  eighth  of  the  eruption 
pustules  is  com-' 
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thatdeith,  in  the  fatal  cases,  oftenest  occurs.- .S 
1.  gaftMMj  Lectures  on  Hie  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Physic,  lect.  Ixxxvi. 

A  secondary  fever  is  that  which  arises  after  a  crisis 
or  the  discharge  of  some  morbid  matter,  as  after  the 
declension  of  the  small-pox  or 


C.  In  Geoloyy.     See  extract. 

The  secondary  series  of  rocks  are  admirably  de- 
veloped m  England.  Except  the  limestone  near  the 
base  of  the  whole  series,  there  is  hardly  a  European 
secondary  rock  of  the  smallest  importance  that  is 
not  well  and  thoroughly  represented  in  the  British- 
series,  while  many  are  with  us  exhibited  in  such 
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interesting  groups  as  to  enable  us  to  deduce  a 
history  of  the  period  much  more  complete  than  can 
be  learnt  elsewhere. . . .  In  consequence  of  this  ad- 
mirable developement,  the  English  geologists  have 
elevated  the  subdivisions  of  the  series  into  an  im- 
portance not  warranted  by  what  is  known  in  Euro- 
pean countries.  In  Asia  and  America,  secondary 
rocks  are  still  less  important  than  on  the  mainland 
of  Europe.  The  secondary  rocks  include  in  England 
the  best  limestones  for  building  purposes,  but  no 
marble  properly  so  called.  In  the  Alps,  the  rocks  of 
this  kind  are  much  more  metamorphosed,  and  exist 
on  a  far  grander  scale.  The  key  to  the  complications 
of  the  Alpine  system  has,  however,  often  been  found 
by  a  close  study  of  English  rocks  and  their  fossil 
contents.  The  secondary  rocks  are  extremely  rich 
in  fossils,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  number  and 
variety  of  bones  of  reptiles  found  in  them.  The 
period  has  for  this  reason  been  called  the  Age  of 
Reptiles.  It  is  not  less  remarkable  for  the  abun- 
dance and  variety  of  cephalopodous  molluscs,  of 
which  avast  number  of  groups  exist,  and  which  also 
seem  to  have  been  characteristic  of  the  period. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  unusual  richness 
of  the  secondary  period  in  organic  remains  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  land  was  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  localities  where  the  rocks  are  best  shown.— 
Ansted,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Mines. 
Secondary,  s.  Delegate  ;  deputy. 

He  wishes  to  take  on  board  the  eight  /secondaries, 
or  minor  canons,  of  his  college.— T.  Warton,  His- 
tory of  English  Poetry,  ii.  2-1-2. 

It  was  tacitly  understood,  and  was  very  proper  in 
itself,  that  these  secondaries  [ushers  of  a  school]  were 
not  to  be  greedy  in  engrossing  the  rarities,  when 
strangers,  which  often  happened,  were  at  dinner. — 
Wakejield,  Memoirs,  p.  47. 

Secondary  [is]  an  officer  who  is  second,  or  next  to 
the  chief  officer;  as  the  Secondaries  to  the  Protho- 
notaries  of  the  Courts  of  B.  R.  and  C.  B.  The 
Secondary  of  the  Remembrancer  in  the  Exchequer, 
Secondary  of  the  Compter,  Secondary  of  the  King's 
Bench  may  have  clerks.— Jacob,  Law  Dictionary. 
Seconder,  s.  One  who  seconds,  -who  sup- 
ports or  maintains  the  proposition  or 
assertion  made  by  another. 

I  do  not  tell  the  respectable  mover  and  seconder, 
by  a  perversion  of  their  sense  and  expressions,  that 
their  proposition  halts  between  the  ridiculous  and 
the  dangerous.— Burke,  Speech  on  the  Duration  of 
Parliaments. 

Secondhand,  s.  Possession  received  from 
the  first  possessor. 

Secondhand,  adj.  Not  original ;  not  pri- 
mary. 

Some  men  build  so  much  upon  authorities,  they 
have  but  a  second-hand  or  implicit  knowledge. — 
Locke. 

They  are  too  proud  to  cringe  to  second-hand  fa- 
vourites in  a  great  family.— Swift,  Letter  to  Gay. 
Secondhand,    adv.      In   imitation ;    in   the 
second  place  of  order ;  by  transmission  ; 
not  primarily  ;  not  originally  :  (with  at). 

They  pelted  them  with  satyrs  and  epigrams, 
which  perhaps  had  been  taken  up  at  first  only  to 
make  their  court,  and  at  second-hand  to  flatter 
those  who  had  flattered  their  king.— Sir  W.  Temple. 

In  imitation  of  preachers  at  second-hand,  I  shall 
transcribe  from  Bruyere  a  piece  of  raillery.— Tatter. 

Spurious  virtue  in  a  maid ; 

A  virtue  but  at  second-liand.  Swift. 

Secondly,  adv.     In  the  second  place. 

First,  she  hath  disobeyed  the  law;  and,  secondly, 
trespassed  against  her  husband.  —  Ecclesiasticus, 
xxiii.  23. 

The  house  of  commons  in  Ireland,  and,  secondly, 
the  privy  council,  addressed  his  majesty  against 
these  half-pence.— Swift. 

Secondrate.  *.  Second  order  in  dignity  or 
•value. 

They  call  it  thunder  of  the  secondrate. 

Addison,  Translation  from  Ovid, 

Birth  of  Bacchus. 
Used  adjectivally. 

He  was  not  then  a  secondrate  champion,  as  they 
would  have  him,  who  think  fortitude  the  first  virtue 
in  a  \\ero.-Dryden. 
Secrecy,  s. 

Privacy;  state  of  being  hidden;  conceal- 
ment. 

That's  not  suddenly  to  be  perform'd, 
But  with  advice  and  silent  secrecy. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  ii.  2. 
The  lady  Anne, 

Whom  the  king  hath  in  secrecy  long  married, 
This  day  was  view'd  in  open  as  his  queen. 

Id,.,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 
In  Nature  s  book  of  infinite  secrecy, 
A  little  can  I  read.   Id.,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  2. 

Solitude ;   retirement ;    not    exposure   to 
view. 
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Thou  in  thy  secrecy,  although  alone, 
Best  with  thyself  accompanied,  seek'st  not 
Social  communication. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  427. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  perfect  secrecy,  to  en- 
courage a  rational  mind  to  the  perpetration  of  any 
base  action ;  for  a,  man  must  first  extinguish  and 
put  out  the  great  light  within  him,  his  conscience; 
lie  must  get  away  from  himself,  and  shake  off  the 
thousand  witnesses  which  he  always  carries  about 
him,  before  he  can  be  alone.— South,  Sermons. 

3.  Forbearance  of  discovery. 

It  is  not  with  publick  as  with  private  prayer :  in 
this  rather  secrecy  is  commanded  than  outward 
shew  ;  whereas  that  being  the  publick  act  of  a  whole 
society,  requireth  accordingly  _more  care  to  be  had 
of  external  appearance.  —  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

4.  Fidelity  to  a  secret ;  taciturnity  inviolate  ; 
close  silence. 

For  secrecy 

No  lady  closer;  for  1  will  believe 
Thou  wilt  not  utter  what  thou  dost  not  know. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  \\.  3. 
Secrecy  and  fidelity  were  their  only  qualities. — 
Bislwp  Burnet. 
Secret,  adj.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  secretusJ] 

1.  Kept  hidden  ;  not  revealed;  concealed. 

The  secret  things  belong  unto  the  Lord  our  God  ; 
but  those  things  which  are  revealed  belong  unto  us. 
— Deuteronomy,  xxix.  29. 

Be  this  or  aught 

Than  this  more  secret  now  design'd,  I  haste 
To  know.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  837. 

'  I  should  like  to  visit  the  penetralia  of  these 
radical  fellows,'  said  the  tall  man.  '  They  bavesecret 
societies  here,  too.  as  in  Paris.  You  remember  the 
'  Yrais  Amis  '  that  I  introduced  you  to  ?  '—Uannay, 
Singleton  Fontenoy. 

2.  Retired;  private;  unseen. 

Thou  open'st  Wisdom's  way, 
And  giv'st  access,  though  secret  she  retire : 
And  I  perhaps  am  secret. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  809. 

There  secret  in  her  sapphire  cell 
He  with  the  Nais  wont  to  dwell.  Teuton. 

3.  Faithful  to  a  secret  entrusted. 

Secret  Romans,  that  have  spoke  the  word, 
And  will  not  palter. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Caesar,  ii.  1. 

4.  Private ;  affording  privacy. 

The  secret  top 
Of  Oreb  or  of  Sinai.        Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  6. 

5.  Occult ;  not  apparent. 

Or  sympathy,  or  some  connatural  force 
Powerful  at  greatest  distance  to  unite 
"With  secret  amity  things  of  like  kind, 
By  secretest  conveyance. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  240. 
My  heart,  which  by  a  secret  harmony 
Still  moves  with  thine,  join'd  in  connexion  sweet. 

Ibid,  x.358. 

6.  Privy;  obscene. 
Secret.  8.  [Lat.  secretumJ] 

1.  Something  studiously  hidden. 

Infected  minds 
To  their  deaf  pillows  will  discharge  their  secrets. 

Shakes  pear,  Macbeth,  v.  1. 

There  is  no  secret  that  they  can  hide  from  thee. — 
Ezekiel,  xxviii.  3, 

We  not  to  explore  the  secrets  ask 
Of  his  eternal  empire. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  95. 

2.  Thing  unknown;   something  not  yet  dis- 
covered. 

All  blest  secrets, 
All  you  unpublished  virtues  of  the  earth. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  4. 
All  secrets  of  the  deep,  all  Nature's  works. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xiL  578. 
The  Romans  seem  not  to  have  known  the  seem! 
of  paper-credit. — Arbuthnot. 

3.  Privacy;  secrecy;  invisible  or  undiscovered 
state  :  (used  adverbially,  with  in). 

Bread  eaten  in  secret  is  pleasant. — Proverbs,  ix.17. 
The  night-hag,  when  call'd 
In  secret,  riding  through  the  air  she  comes. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  662. 

Secret.  v.  a.     Keep  private.     Rare. 

Great  care  is  to  be  used  of  the  clerks  of  the 
council,  for  the  secreting  of  their  consultations. — 
liacon,  Advice  to  VMiers. 

Secretary.  *.  In  Ornithology.  Bird  akin  to 
the  kites,  of  the  genus  Serpentarius,  or 
Gypogeranus;  snake-eater. 

This  bird,  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is 
remarkable  for  very  long  legs,  which  seem  to  ap- 
proximate it  to  the  crane  ;  lor  its  robust  beak,  equal 
to  that  of  a  bird  of  prey;  for  its  brows,  formed  >>.v  a 
single  rank  of  black  hairs  . .  .  for  its  tuft,  composed 
of  a  double  rank  of  long  feathers  .  ..  sil.ualrd  to- 
wards the  base  of  the  occiput ;  and  for  its  wings, 
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armed  with  three  rounded  prominences,  etc. . . .  The 
assemblage  of  all  these  attributes  constitutes  a 
mixed  extraordinary  being,  not  to  be  classed  in  any 
known  group. . . .  'I'hc  secretary  is  rather  more  than 
three  feet  high  .  .  .  When  the  secretary  .  . .  meets  or 
discovers  a.  serpent,  he  attacks  it  at  first  with  his 
wings  to  tire  it  out;  he  then  seizes  it  by  the  tail, 
raises  it  to  a  great  height  in  the  air,  and  then  lets  it 
fall. . . .  Wheii  the  secretary  is  disturbed,  he  makes 
a  hoarse  kind  of  croaking  sound.  .  . .  The  secretary, 
when  taken  young,  is  easily  tamed. ...  It  lias  a  cry 
analogous  to  the  eagle,  and  usually  walks  with  very 
long  steps,  and  for  a  long  time  without  slackening 
its  pace  or  stopping.  From  this  it  has  probably 
derived  the  name  of  messenger.  That  of  secretary 
is  given  it  from  the  tuft  of  feathers  behind  the  head 
bearing  some  fancied  resemblance  to  a  pen  stuck 
behind  a  man's  ear. — Translation  of  Cuoier's  Regne 
Animal. 

Secretary,  .v.  [Fr.  secretaire;  Low  Lat.  sc- 
cretarius."]  One  entrusted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  business  ;  one  who  writes  for 
another. 

Call  Gardiner  to  me,  my  new  secretary. 

Sliakespear,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  2. 

That  vhich  is  most  of  all  profitable  is  acquaint- 
ance with  the  secretaries,  and  employed  men  of 
am  ba  ssadors. — liacon, 

Cottington  was  secretary  to  the  prince.  —  Lord 
Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellwn. 

Secretaryship,  s.     Office  of  a  secretary. 

Since  your  secretaryship  in  the  queen's  time  I 
believe  you  were  so  glutted  with  the  office,  that  yon 
had  not  patience  to  venture  on  a  letterto  nn  absent, 
useless  acquaintance.— Swift,  Letter  to  E.  Lewis : 
1737. 

Secrete,  v.  a. 

}.  Hide;  conceal. 

2.  Form  as  a  secretion. 

(For  example  see  under  following  entry,) 

Secretion,  .s-. 

1.  Agency  in  the  animal  economy  that  con- 
sists in  separating  the  various  fluids  of  the 
body. 

The  literal  meaning  of  the  term  secretion  is  sepa- 
ration ;  and  this  is  nearly  its  true  acceptation  in 
physiology.  But  the  ordinary  processes  of  nutrition 
involve  a  separation  of  certain  of  the  components 
of  the  blood,  which  are  withdrawn  from  it  by  the 
appropriating  power  of  the  solid  textures  :  and  every 
such  removal  may  be  considered  in  the  light  of  au 
act  of  excretion,  so  far  as  the  blood  and  the  rest  of  the 
organism  are  concerned.  Moreover,  the  separation 
of  certain  matters  from  the  blood  in  a  fluid  state, 
either  for  the  purpose  of  being  cast  forth  from  the 
body,  or  of  being  employed  for  some  special  purpose 
within  it,  which  constitutes  what  is  ordinarily 
known  as  secretion,  iseffected  by  an  instrumentality 
of  the  same  nature  with  that  who.se  operation  con- 
stitutes an  essential  part  of  the  nutritive  process ; 
namely,  the  production  and  subsequent  agency  of 
cells.  Hence  there  is  no  other  fundamental  dif- 
ference between  the  two  processes,  than  such  as 
arises  out  of  the  diverse  destinations  of  the  separated 
matters,  and  from  the  anatomical  arrangements 
which  respectively  minister  to  these.— Dr.  Carpen- 
ter, Principles  of  Human  Physiology,  §  363 :  1864. 

•1.  That  which  is  secreted. 

The  principal  part  of  the  secretions  of  plants  is 
deposited  in  some  permanent  station  in  them ;  as 
in  the  roots  of  perennials,  and  the  bark  and  heart- 
wood  of  trees  and  shrubs.  It  appears,  however,  that 
they  have,  besides  this,  the  power  of  getting  rid  of 
superfluous  or  deleterious  matter  in  a  material  form. 
In  the  Linmocharis  1'lumieri  there  is  a  large  pore 
terminating  the  veins  of  the  np«x  of  the  leaf,  from 
which  water  is  constantly  distilled.  The  pitchers  of 
Nepenthes,  which  are  only  a  particular  kind  of 
leaves,  secrete  water  enough  to  fill  half  their  cavity. 
But  besides  this  more  subtle  fluid,  secretions  of  a 
grosser  quality  take  place  in  plants.  The  honeydew 
...  is  one  instance  . . .  the  manna  of  the  ash  is  an- 
other, and  the  gum  ladanum  that  exudes  from  the 
Cistus  ladanit'erus  is  a  third  instance  of  this  kind 
of  perspiration.— Lindley,  Introduction  to  Botany, 
b.ii.  ch.xiv.  p.805:  1848. 

Secretist.  *•.  Dealer  in,  affecter  of,  secrets. 
Some  things  I  have  not  yet  thought  fit  so  plainly 
to  reveal,  not  out  of  any  envious  design  of  having 
them  buried  with  me,  but  that  I  may  barter  with 
those  secretists,  that  will  not  part  with  one  secret 
but  in  exchange  for  another.— Boyle. 

Secretitious.  adj.  Parted  by  animal  secre- 
tion. Hare. 

They  have  a  similitude  or  contrariety  to  the  secre- 
titii>us  humours  in  taste  and  quality. — Sir  J.  Flayer, 
Preternatural  State  of  the  Animal  Humours. 
Secretly,  adv.     In  a  secret  manner. 
1.  Privately;  privily;  not  openly;  not  pub- 
licly ;  with  intention  not  to  be  known. 
Give  him  this  letter,  do  it  secretly. 

X/iukesfH'<ir,  Mfi-c/nui/  of  Venice,  ii.  3. 
Some  may  place  their  chief  satisfaction  in  giving 
o  T 
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secretly  what  is  to  be  distributed ;  others,  in  being 
t  lie  open  and  avowed  instruments  of  making  such. 
distributions.— Bishop  Atterbury, 

•2.  Latently ;  so  as  not  to  be  obvious ;  not 
apparently. 

Those  thoughts  are  not  wholly  mine ;  but  either 
they  are  secretly  in  the  poet,  or  may  be  fairly  de- 
duced from  him. — Dryden. 

Secretness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Secret. 

1.  State  of  being  hidden;  privacy;  conceal- 
ment. 

This  feeding  tyme  of  the  Lord  in  secretness  hath 
bene  somtyme  shorter,  somtyme  longer.— Bale,  On 
the  Revelations,  pt.  ii. :  1550. 

By  reason  of  their  said  combination  and  secretness 
used,  many  things  lie  hid  from  those  in  authority. — 
Bishop  Bancroft,  Dangerous  Position,  b.i.  ch.i. 

2.  Quality  of  keeping  a  secret. 

I  could  muster  up 
My  giants  and  my  witches  too, 
Which  are  vast  constancy  and  secretness.      Donne. 
Secretory,   adj.      Performing  the  office  of 
secretion,  or  animal  separation. 

All  the  glands  are  a  congeries  of  vessels  compli- 
cated together,  whereby  they  give  the  blood  time  to 
separate  through  the  capillary  vessels  into  the  secre- 
tory, which  afterwards  exonerate  themselves  into 
one  duct.— Ray. 

Sect.  s.  [Lat.  sectus.]  In  Gardening.  Cut- 
ting. 

Of  our  unbitted  lusts,  I  take  this  that  you  call  love 
to  be  a  sect  or  scion.— Shakespear,  Othello,  i.  3. 
Sect.  s.      [Fr.  secte;   Lat.  secta.]      Body  of 
men  following  some  particular  master,  or 
united  in  some  settled  tenets. 
We'll  wear  out 

In  a  wall'd  prison,  packs  and  sects  of  great  ones, 
That  ebb  and  flow  by  th'  moon. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  v.  3. 
The  greatest  vicissitude  of  things  is  the  vicissitude 
of  sects  and  religions ;  for  those  orbs  rule  in  men's 
minds  most.  The  true  religion  is  built  upon  the 
rock  ;  the  rest  are  tossed  upon  the  waves  of  time. — 
Bacon,  Essays,  Of  Vicissitude  of  Things. 

The  academicks  were  willing  to  admit  the  goods  of 
fortune  into  their  notion  of  felicity ;  but  no  sects  of 
old  philosophers  did  ever  leave  a  room  for  greatness. 
— Dryden. 

The  jealous  sects  that  dare  not  trust  their  cause 
So  far  from  their  own  will  as  to  the  laws, 
You  for  their  umpire  and  their  synod  take.          Id. 
A  sect  of  freethinkers  is  a  sum  of  cyphers. — 
Bentley. 

Sectarian,  adj.     Belonging  to  sectaries. 

He  hatches  and  fosters  a  spirit  of  pride  and  sec- 
tarian insolence,  (a  sure  and  fatal  divider,)  under 
the  specious  pretence  of  religious  strictness.— Glan- 
ville,  Sermons,  p.  390. 
The  dross  of  atheists  and  sectarian  brass. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  739. 
Zeal  for  some  opinion,  or  some  party,  beareth  out 
men  of  sectarian  and  factious  spirits  in  such  prac- 
tices.— Barroio,  Sermons,  vol.  i.  serm.  xviii. 

Holy  intercourse  .  .  .  far  from  fanaticism,  puri- 
tanism,  or  any  sectarian  odium. — Goodman,  Winter 
Evening  Conference,  pt.  i. 

Sectarianism,  s.  System  of  division  into 
sects. 

Thatdelueeof  sectarianism  ...  is  now  inundating 
our  land  on  every  side. — Daubeny,  Appendix  to  hit 
Guide  to  the  Church,  letter  ix. :  1799. 

Sectarism.  s.  Disposition  to  petty  sects  in 
opposition  to  things  established  :  (Secta- 
rianism commoner). 

Nothing  hath  more  marks  of  schism  tmAxectarism 
than  this  presbyterian  \\ay.-Kikon  Basilike. 
Sectarist.  s.     One  who  divides  from  public 
establishment ;  sectary :  (the  latter  being 
the  commoner  word). 
In  a  sectarist  I  flame, 

LiUe  the  air  of  Amsterdam.  Jordan,  Poems. 

Milton  was  certainly  of  that  profession,  or  general 
principle  in  which  all  sectnrists  agree;  a  departure 
from  establishment.—!/'.  Warton,  Notes  on  Milton's 
Smaller  Poems. 

Sectary,  s.     [Fr.  sectaireJ] 
1.  One  who  divides  from   public  establish- 
ment, and  joins  with  those  distinguished 
by  some  particular  whims. 

My  lord,  you  are  a  sectary ;  . 

That's  the  plain  truth. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  v.  2. 
Romish  catholick  tenets  are  inconsistent,  on  the 
one  hand,  with  the  truth  of  religion  professed  and 
protested  by  the  church  of  England,  whence  we  are 
called  protestants;  and  the  anabaptists,  separatists, 
nnd  sectaries,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  tenets  are 
full  of  schism,  and  inconsistent  with  monarchy. — 
liacon. 
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The  number  of  sectaries  does  not  concern  the 
clergy  in  point  of  interest  or  conscience.— Swift. 

2.  Follower;  pupil. 

The  sectaries  of  ray  celestial  skill, 
That  wont  to  be  the  world's  chief  ornament, 
They  under  keep.  Spenser. 

Lucretius  [was]  the  great  admirer  and  sectary  of 
Epicurus.— Hakewill,  Apology,  p.  59. 

Galen,  and  all  his  sectaries,  affirm,  that  fear  and 
sadness  are  the  true  characters,  and  inseparable 
accidents  of  melancholy.— Chilmead,  Translation  of 
Ftrrand  on  Love  Mclancnoly,  p. 36. 

Sectator.  s.  [Lat. ;  Fr.  sectateur.'}  Fol- 
lower ;  imitator ;  disciple. 

Hereof  the  wiser  sort  and  the  best  learned  phi- 
losophers were  not  ignorant,  as  Cicero  witnesseth, 
gathering  the  opinion  of  Aristotle  and  his  sectators. 
—Sir  W.Ral*iah. 

The  philosopher  busies  himself  in  accommodating 
all  her  [nature's]  appearances  to  the  principles  of  a 
school,  of  which  he  has  sworn  himself  the  sectator. 
— Bishop  Warburton,  An  Enquiry  into  the  Causes 
of  Prodigies  and  Miracles,  p.  U2. 

Section,  s.     [Fr. ;  Lat.  sectio,  -onis.'} 

1.  Act  of  cutting  or  dividing. 

In  the  section  of  bodies,  man,  of  all  sensible  crea- 
tures, has  the  fullest  brain  to  his  proportion.— Sir 
H.  Wotton. 

2.  Part  divided  from  the  rest. 

A  map.  without  accompanying  sections  to  explain 
and  interpret  it,  is  of  comparatively  little  value ;  as 
the  object  of  the  sections  is  to  teach  something  of  the 
internal  structure,  in  addition  to  that  knowledge  of 
the  surface,  which  is  all  that  the  map  can  convey. 
The  natural  sections  of  strata  observable  in  the  cliffs 
along  a  sea-coast  and  other  similar  cuttings  made 
artificially  through  a  hilly  country,  form  but  a  very 
small  and  unimportant  part  of  the  sections  upon 
which  the  geologist  depends  for  information,  al- 
though they  offer,  perhaps,  the  best  specimens  of 
the  actual  meaning  of  the  word. — Ansted,  Oeolog,y. 
Introductory,  Descriptive  and  Practical,  vol.  i.  p.  45 : 
IMfc 

3.  Small  and  distinct  part  of  a  writing  or  book. 

Without  breaking  in  upon  the  connection  of  his 
language,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  give  a  distinct  view 
of  his  several  arguments  in  distinct  sections.— Locke. 

Sector.  *.  [Fr.  secteur.]  In  Geometry.  See 
extract. 

Sector  is  an  instrument  made  of  wood  or  metal, 
with  a  joint,  and  sometimes  a  piece  to  turn  out  to 
make  a  true  square,  with  lines  of  sines,  tangents, 
secants,  equal  parts,  rhumbs,  polygons,  hours,  lati- 
tudes, metals,  and  solids.  It  is  generally  useful  in 
all  the  practical  parts  of  the  mathematicks,  and 
particularly  contrived  for  navigation,  surveying, 
astronomy,  dialling,  and  projection  of  the  sphere. 
All  the  lines  of  the  sector  can  be  accommodated  to 
any  radius,  which  is  done  by  taking  off  all  divisions 
parallelwise,  and  not  lengthwise;  the  ground  of 
which  practice  is  this,  that  parallels  to  the  base  of 
any  plain  triangle  bear  the  same  proportion  to  it  as 
the  parts  of  the  legs  above  the  parallel  do  to  the 
whole  legs.— Harris. 

Sectorial.  adj.     Cutting. 

In  some  of  the  smaller  species  .  .  .  the  molars 
present  a  surface  more  cuspidated  than  sectorial  — 
Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,  vol.  iii.  p.  286. 

Secular,    adj.      [Fr.  seculaire;    Lat,  secu- 

lttris.~\ 

J.  Not  spiritual;  relating  to  affairs  of  the 
present  world ;  not  holy  ;  worldly. 

This,  in  every  several  man's  actions  of  common 
life,  appertained  unto  moral;  in  public  and  politic 
secular  affairs,  unto  civil  wisdom.— Hooker,  Eccle- 
siastical Polity. 

Then  shall  they  seek  t'  avail  themselves  of  names 
Places  and  titles ;  and  with  these  to  join 
Secular  pow'r,  though  feigning  still  to  act 
By  spiritual.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  515. 

2.  Not  bound  by  monastic  rules. 

Those  northern  nations  easily  embraced  the  reli- 
gion of  those  they  subdued,  and  by  their  devotion 
gave  great  authority  and  reverence,  and  thereby 
ease  to  the  clergy,  both  secular  and  regular  —Sir 
W.  Temple. 

In  Prance,  vast  numbers  of  ecclesiasticks,  secular 
and  religious,  live  upon  the  labours  of  others.— 
Addison. 

:3.  Happening  or  coming  once  in  a  secle  or 
century. 

The  secular  year  was  kept  but  once  in  a  century. 
— Audison. 

Secular,  s. 

I.  Nor  a  spiritual  person  ;  layman. 

Tli,-  clergy  thought  that,  if  it  pleased  the  seculars 
SaSrt"  done'-lfa/"'  ^tter  from  the  Synod  of 

±  K.-1-lesiastic,  in  the  Romish  church,  not 
bound  by  monastic  rules. 
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Secularity.  *.  Worldliness  ;  attention  to 
the  things  of  the  present  life. 

Littleness  and  secularity  of  spirit  is  the  greatest 
enemy  to  contemplation.—  T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the 
Earth. 

Secularization,  s.  Act  of  converting  eccle- 
siastical property  into  secular. 

Religions,  that  wont  to  be  released  of  their  vows, 
obtain  briefs  of  secularisation  from  the  pope.—  Cham- 
bers. 

Secundine.  s.  [Fr.  secondines,  seconder  ; 
Lat.  secundae  (i.  e.  partes).~\  In  Physiology. 
After-birth. 

The  casting  of  the  skin  is  by  the  ancients  compared 
to  the  breaking  of  the  secundine,  or  cawl,  but  not 
rightly  ;  for  the  secundine  is  but  a  general  coyer,  not 
shaped  according  to  the  parts,  but  the  skin  is.  — 
Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Future  ages  lie 

Wrapt  in  their  sacred  secundine  asleep.         Cowley. 
If  the  foetus  be  taken  out  of  the  womb  inclosed  in 
the  secundines.  it  will  continue  to  live,  and  the  blood 
to  circulate.  —  Kay. 

Secure,  adj.     [Lat.  securus.~\ 

1.  Free  from  fear;  exempt  from  terror;  easy; 
assured. 

Confidence  then  bore  thee  on  secure 
To  meet  no  danger.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  ix.1175. 

The  portion  of  their  wealth  they  design  for  the 
uses  of  the  poor,  they  may  throw  into  one  of  these 
publick  repositories,  secure  that  it  will  be  well  em- 
ployed. —  Bishop  Atterbury. 

2.  Confident;  not  distrustful:  (with  of). 

But  thou,  secure  o/soul,  unbent  with  woes  ; 
The  more  thy  fortune  frowns,  the  more  oppose. 

Dryden. 

One  maid  she  had,  beloved  above  the  rest  ; 
Secure  of  her,  the  secret  she  confess'd. 

Id.,  Theodore  and  Honoria,  405. 

3.  Sure  ;  not  doubting  :  (with  of). 

It  concerns  the  most  secure  o/'his  strength,  to 

ray  to  God  not  to  expose  him  to  an  enemy.— 

ayers. 

Haply  too  secure  of  our  discharge 
From  penalty.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  196. 

In  Lethe's  lake  [souls]  long  oblivion  taste; 
Of  future  life  secure,  forgetful  of  the  past. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vi.  96S. 

We  live  and  act  as  if  we  weru  perfectly  secure  of 
the  final  event  of  things,  however  we  may  behave 
ourselves.  —  Bishop  Atterbury. 

4.  Careless  ;  wanting  caution  ;  wanting  vigi- 
lance. 

Gideon  .  .  .  smote  the  host,  for  the  host  was  secure. 
—  Judges,  viii.ll. 

5.  Free  from  danger  ;  safe. 

Let  us  not  then  suspect  our  happy  state, 
As  not  secure  to  single  or  combined. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  338. 
Messapus  next  (great  Neptune  was  his  sire), 
Secure  of  steel,  and  fated  from  the  fire, 
In  pomp  appears. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  vii.  955. 
Secure  from  fortune's  blows, 
Secure  of  what  I  cannot  lose, 
In  my  small  pinnace  I  can  sail. 

Id.,  Translation  from  Horace,  b.i.  ode  xxix. 
It  has  sometimes  of  before  the  object  in  all 
its  senses  ;  but  more  properly  from  before 
evil,  or  the  cause  of  evil. 
Secure,  v.  a. 

1.  Make  certain;  put  out  of  hazard  ;  ascer- 
tain. 

Nothing  left 

That  might  his  happy  state  secure, 
Secure  from  outward  force. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  3K5. 

Actions  have  their  preference,  not  according  to 

the  transient  pleasure  or  pain  that  accompanies  or 

follows  them  here,  but  as  they  serve  to  secure  that 

perfect  durable  happiness  hereafter.—  Locke. 

Truth  and  certainty  are  not  secured  by  innate 

Snnciples;  but  men  are   in   the  same  uncertain 
oating  estate  with  as  without  them.—  Id. 
That  prince  who  shall  be  so  wise  as  by  esta- 
blished laws  of  liberty  to  secure  protection  to  the 
honest  industry  of  mankind,  against  the  oppression 
of  power,  will  quickly  be  too  hard  for  his  neigh- 
bours. —  Id. 

Deeper  to  wound,  she  shuns  the  fight  • 
She  drops  her  arms  to  gain  the  field  ; 
Secures  her  conquest  by  her  (tight, 
And  triumphs  when  ita  seems  to  yield. 

Prior,  To  a  Lady  refusina  to  dispute  with  him. 
Nothing  can  be  more  artful  than  the  address  of 
Ulysses  :  lie  secures  himself  of  a  powerful  advocate 
by  paying  an  ingenuous  and  laudable  deference  to 
his  friend.—  Broome. 
•2.  Protect  ;  make  safe. 

I  spread  a  cloud  before  the  victor's  sight 
Sustam'd  the  vanquish'd,  and  secured  his  flight; 
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Ev'n  then  secured  him,  when  I  sought  with  joy 
The  vow VI  destruction  of  ungrateful  Troy. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JSneid,  v.  1060. 
Where  two  or  three  sciences  are  pursued  at  the 
same  time,  if  one  of  them  be  dry,  as  logick,  let  an- 
other lie  more  entertaining,  to  secure  the  mind  from 
weariness. —  Watts. 

Secured,   part.  adj.     Made  certain  ;   made 
safe. 

When  I  say  secured,  I  mean  it  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  word  should  always  be  understood  at 
courts,  that  is,  insecurely. — Lord  Chesterfield, 

Securely,  adv.     In  a  secure  manner. 
1.  Without  fear  ;  carelessly. 

Love,  that  had  now  long  time  securely  slept 
In  Venus'  lap,  unarmed  then  and  naked, 
Gan  rear  his  head,  by  Clotho  being  waked. 

Spenser. 

'Tis  done  like  Hector,  but  securely  done, 
A  little  proudly,  and  great  deal  misprizing 
The  knight  opposed. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  o. 
His  daring  foe  . . .  securely  him  defied. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  129. 
A  soul  that  can  securely  death  defy, 
And  count  it  nature's  privilege  to  die. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  x.  550. 
Whether  any  of  the  reasonings  arc  inconsistent, 
I  securely  leave  to  the  judgement  of  the  reader. — 
Bishop  A  tterbury. 

•2.  Without  danger ;  safely. 

We  upon  our  globe's  last  verge  shall  go, 

And  view  the  ocean  leaning  on  the  sky ; 
From  thence  our  rolling  neighbours  we  shall  know, 
And  on  the  lunar  world  securely  pry. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  clxiv. 
Securement.  s.     Cause  of  safety ;   protec- 
tion ;  defence. 

They,  like  Judas,  desire  death;  Cain,  on  the  con- 
trary, grew  afraid  thereof,  and  obtained  a  secure- . 
ment  from  it. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 
Secureness.  s.     Attribute  suggested  by  Se- 
cure; want  of  vigilance  ;  carelessness. 

Which  omission  was  a  strange  neglect  and  se- 
cureness  to  my  understanding.  —  j^acon,  Letters, 
p.  20 :  1657. 

Alas,  my  son,  nor  fate,  nor  heaven  itself, 
Can  or  woidd  wrest  my  whole  care  of  your  good 
To  any  least  secureness  in  your  ill. 

Eeautnont  and  Fletcher.  Bloody  Brother. 
Securer,  s.    One  who,  that  which,  secures 
or  protects. 

Very  excellent  things  are  spoken  of  thee,  O  thou 
rich  grace  of  God,  the  securer  from  sin,  the  deli- 
verer from  death. — Dr.  Clarke,  Sermons,  p.  471 : 1637. 

Securitan.    *.      One  who  lives    in   fancied 
security.     Rare. 

The  sensuall  securitan  pleases  himselfe  in  the 
conceit  of  his  owne  peace.— Bishop  Hall,  Sermons. 
(Ord  MS.) 
Security,  s.      [Fr.  securite;  Lat.  securitas, 

-atis.~] 
1.  Carelessness  ;  freedom  from  fear. 

Marvellous  security  is  always  dangerous,  when 
men  will  not  believe  any  bees  to  be  in  a  hive,  until 
they  have  a  sharp  sense  of  their  stings.— (Sir  J. 
Hayward. 

•2.  Vicious  carelessness;  confidence;  want  of 
vigilance. 
How  senseless  then,  and  dead  a  soul  hath  he, 

Which  thinks  his  soul  doth  with  his  body  die; 
Or  thinks  not  so,  hut  so  would  have,  it  be, 
That  he  might  sin  with  more  security  ! 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

3.  Protection ;  defence. 

If  the  providence  of  God  be  taken  away,  what  se- 
curity have  we  against  those  innumerable  dangers 
to  which  human  nature  is  continually  exposed  F — 
Archbishop  Tillotson. 

4.  Anything  given  as  a  pledge  or  caution; 
insurance  ;  assurance  for  anything  ;  act  of 
giving  caution,  or  being  bound. 

When  they  had  taken  security  of  Jason,  and  of 
the  other,  they  let  them  go.— Acts,  xvii.  >». 

There  is  scarce  truth  enough  aiive  to  make  societies 
secure;  \n\tsecurity  enough  to  make  fellowships  ac- 
curst.— Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  2. 

It  is  possible  for  a  man,  who  hath  the  appear- 
ance of  religion,  to  be  wicked  and  an  hypocrite ; 
but  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  who  openly  declares 
against  religion,  to  give  any  reasonable  security 
that  he  will  not  be  false  and  cruel.— Swift. 

Exchequer  bills  have  been  generally  reckoned 
the  surest  and  most  sacred  of  all  securities— Id., 
Examiner. 

The  chief  objection  to  a  pure  monarchy  is,  that  it 
leaves  to  chance  the  character  of  the  sovereign; 
whereas,  in  an  aristocracy  and  a  democracy,  some 
securities  exist  for  a  due  selection  of  the  persons 
exercising  ihe  supreme  power.  To  which  it  may 
be  added,  that  in  a  country  in  a  low  state  of  civili- 
zation, an  enlightened  despot  would  lind  his 
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measures  counteracted  by  the  resistance  of  the 
people,  or  marred  in  their  operation  by  the  want  of 
fit  instruments  for  their  enforcement. — Sir  O,  C. 
Le'Mts,  On  the  Influence  t{f  Authority  in  Matters  of 
Opinion,  ch.  viii. 

5.  Safety ;  certainty. 

Some,  who  gave  their  advice  for  entering  into  a 
war,  alleged  that  we  should  have  no  security  for  our 
trade,  while  Spain  was  subject  to  a  prince  of  the 
Bourbon  family. — Swift. 

Sedan.  *.     Kind  of  portable  coach ;  chair : 
(tirst  made  at  Sedan  ;  introduced  into  this 
country  in  the  time  of  king  Charles  I. ; 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  is  said  to  have 
occasioned  the  introduction  of  them.     In 
1634,  Sir  Sanders  Duncomb  had  the  sole 
privilege  allowed,    for  fourteen  years,  of 
letting  these  portable  chairs). 
Some  have  learn'd  the  trick 
To  beg  for  absent  persons,  feign  them  sick, 
Close  mew'd  in  their  sedans  for  want  of  air, 
And  for  their  wives  produce  an  empty  chair. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  i.  184. 

Sedate,  adj.     [Lat.  sedatusJ]    Calm  ;  quiet ; 
still ;  unruffled  ;  undisturbed  ;  serene. 
With  countenance  calm  and  soul  sedate, 
Thus  Turnus. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  ix.  599 
Disputation  carries  away  the  mind  from  that  calm 
and  sedate  temper  which  is  so  necessary  to  contem- 
plate truth.—  Watts. 

Sedately,  ado.  In  a  sedate  manner ;  calmly  ; 
without  disturbance. 

That  has  most  weight  with  them  that  appears  se- 
dately to  come  from  their  parents'  reason.— Locke. 

Sedateness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Se- 
date; calmness;  tranquillity;  serenity; 
freedom  from  disturbance. 

There  is  a  particular  sedateness  in  their  conversa- 
tion and  behaviour  that  qualities  them  for  council, 
with  a  great  intrepidity  that  (its  them  for  action. — 
Addison,  On  tlie  Present  State  of  tlie  War. 

Sedation,  s.     Settling. 

The  unevenness  of  tlie  earth  is  clearly  Providence ; 
for  since  it  is  not  any  fixed  sedation,  but  a  floating 
mild  variety  thst  pleaseth,  the  hills  and  valleys  in  it 
have  all  their  special  use. — Felltham,  Resolves,  85. 
(Urd  MS.) 

Sedative,  adj.  Causing  quiet,  or  settled, 
demeanour. 

In  such  eases,  small  doses  of  this  [the  hydrocyanic] 
acid  have  a  sedative  effect.— Paris,  Pharmacologia. 

Sedative,  s.  That  which  quiets  or  settles : 
(common  as  a  medical  term). 

In  small  doses  this  [hydrocyanic  acid]  is  a  sedative. 
— Paris,  Pharmucologia.. 

Sedentariness,  s.  State  of  being  sedentary  ; 

inactivity. 

Those  that  live  in  great  towns,  together  with  the 
wealthier  sort  in  the  country,  are  inclined  to  pale- 
ness, which  may  lie  imputed  to  their  sedentariness, 
or  want  of  motion  ;  for  they  seldom  stir  abroad. — 
L.  Addison,  }\  eat  Barbara,  p.  li:J:  1671. 
Sedentary,  adj.  f_Fr.  sedentaire.^ 

1 .  Parsed  in  sitting  still ;  wanting  motion  or 
action. 

A  sedentary  life,  appropriate  to  all  students, 
crushes  the  bowels ;  and,  for  want  of  stirring  the 
body,  .suffers  the  spirits  to  lie  dormant.— Harvey, 
Discourse  on  (Consumptions. 

2.  Torpid ;  inactive  ;  sluggish ;  motionless. 

The  sedentary  earth, 

That  better  might  with  far  less  compass  move, 
Served  by  more  noble  than  herself,  attains 
Her  end  without  least  motion. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  32. 
Till  length  of  years, 

And  sedentary  numbness,  craze  my  limbs 
To  a  contemptible  old  age  obscure. 

Id.,  Samson  Agonistes,  570. 

The  soul,  considered  abstractedly  from  its  pas- 
sions, is  of  :i  riM.iss  sedentary  nature,  slow  in  its 
resolves,  and  languishing  in  its  executions.— Adui- 
son,  Spectator. 

Sederunt.  *.  [Lat.  =  they  sat ;  sedeo  =  I  sit.] 
Sitting. 

An  Association  . . .  met  at  the  Baron  d'Holbnch's; 
there  had  ,ts  bine-light  Sftlerunts,  and  published 
transactions.  —  Carlyie,  Critical  and  Miscellaneous 
Essays,  Diderot. 

Sedge,  s.  [A.S.  secy.~]  In  Botany.  Plant, 
<ii-linguislied  from  the  grass  by  having  an 
angular  and  solid,  instead  of  a  round  and 
hollow  stem,  chiefly  of  the  genus  Carex. 

The  current,  that  with  gentle  murmur  glides. 
Thou  know'st,  being  stojip'd,  impatiently  doth  rage ; 
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But  when  his  fair  course  is  not  hindered, 

He  makes  sweet  rausick  with  the  enamell'd  stones, 

Giving  a  gentle  kiss  to  every  sedge 

He  overtaketh  in  his  pilgrimage ; 

And  so  by  many  winding  nooks  he  strays, 

With  willing  sport,  to  the  wild  ocean. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  7. 
Adonis,  painted  by  a  running  brook, 
And  Cytherea  all  in  sedges  hid; 
Which  seem  to  move  and  wanton  with  her  breath, 
Even  as  the  waving  sedges  play  with  wind. 

Id.,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  induction,  sc.  2. 
In  hotter  countries   a  fly  called   lucciole,   that 
shineth  as  the  glow-worm,  is  chiefly  upon  fens  and 
marshes ;  yet  is  not  seen  but  in  the  height  of  sum- 
mer, and  sedge  or  other  green  of  the  fens  give  as 
good  shade  as  bushes. — Bacon. 
He  hid  himself  in  the  sedges  adjoining.— Sandys. 

My  bonds  I  brake, 

Pled  from  my  guards,  and  in  a  muddy  lake, 
Amongst  the  sedges,  all  the  night  lay  hid. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Destruction  of  Troy. 
Niphates,  with  inverted  urn, 
And  drooping  sedge,  shall  his  Armenia  mourn. 

Dryden,  Translation,  of  the  Georgics,  iii.  45. 
Sedg-cd.  adj.     Composed  of  flags. 

You   nymphs,   call'd  Naiads,  of  the  wand'ring 

brooks. 

With  your  sedged  crowns  and  ever  harmless  looks, 
Leave  your  crisp  channels. 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

Sedgy,  adj.     Overgrown  with  narrow  dags. 
On  the  gentle  Severn's  sedgy  bank, 
]n  single  opposition,  hand  to  hand, 
He  did  confound  tlie  best  part  of  an  hour, 
lu  changing  hardiment  with  great  Glendower. 

Shakespear,  Henry  1 V.  Part  I.  i.  3. 
Old  father  Thames  raised  up  his  reverend  head, 

But  fear'd  the  fate  of  Siinois  would  return : 
Deep  in  his  ooze  he  sought  his  sedgy  bed, 
And  shrunk  his  waters  back  into  his  urn. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  ccxxxii. 

Sediment.  5.  [Fr.;  Lat.  sedimentum.~\  That 
which  subsides  or  settles  at  the  bottom. 

The  salt  water  rises  into  a  kind  of  scum  on  the 
top,  and  partly  goeth  into  a  sediment  in  the  bottom, 
and  so  is  rather  a  separation  than  an  evaporation. — 
Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

It  is  not  bare  agitation,  but  the  sediment  at  the 
bottom,  that  troubles  and  defiles  the  water. — South, 
Sermons. 

That  matter  sunk  not  down  till  last  of  all,  settling 
at  the  surface  of  the  sediment,  and  covering  all  the 
rest. —  Woodward. 

Sedition,  s.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  seditio,  -onis.]  Tu- 
mult; insurrection;  popular  commotion; 
uproar. 

That  sunshine  brew'd  a  shower  for  him, 
That  wash'd  his  father's  fortunes  forth  of  France, 
And  heap'd  sedition  on  his  crown  at  home. 

Shakespear,  henry  VI.  Part  III.  ii.  2. 
In  soothing  them  we  nourish, 'gainst  our  senate, 
The  cockle  of  rebellion,  insolence,  sedition. 

Id.,  Coriolanus,  iii.  1 . 

Seditionary.  s.  Inciter  to  sedition;  pro- 
moter of  insurrection. 

Barabbas  was  a  thief,  murderer,  seditionary. — 
Bishop  Hall,  Select  Thoughts,  §  49. 

A  seditionary  in  a  state,  or  a  schismatick  in  the 
church,  is  like  a  sulphureous  fiery  vapour  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  able  to  make  that  stable  ele- 
ment reel  again. — Id.,  Remains,  p.  71. 
Seditious,  adj.    [Fr.  aeditieux  ;   Lat.  sediti- 
osus.]     Factious  with  tumult ;  turbulent. 
The  cause  why  I  have  brought  this  army  hither, 
Is  to  remove  proud  Somerset  from  the  king, 
Seditious  to  his  grace  and  to  the  state. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  v.  1. 
Very  many  of  the  nobility  in  Edinborough,  at 
that  time,  did  not  appear  yet  in  this  seditious  be- 
haviour.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  tlie  Grand 
Rebellion. 

Thou  return'st 
From  flight,  seditious  angel. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.151. 
But  if  she  has  deform'd  this  earthly  life 
With  murd'rous  rapine  and  seditious  strife  . . . 
In  everlasting  darkness  must  she  lie. 

Prior,  Solomon,  iii.  607. 

Seditiously,  adv.  In  a  seditious  manner; 
tumultuously ;  with  factious  turbulence. 

Beware  of  such  sectaries  as  (under  their  many 
both  godly  and  goodly  pretences)  do  thlUWcMwMUU 
endeavour  to  disturb  the  land. — Bishop  Bancroft, 
Dangerous  Positions  and  Proceedings  under  Pre- 
tence of  Reformation,  b.  iv.  ch.  xv. 
Seditiousness.    s.     Attribute  suggested  -by 
Seditious;  turbulence ;  disposition  to  se- 
dition. 

Seduce,  v.  a.  [Lat.  seduco,  pass.  part,  se- 
ductus;  sednctio,  -OTU'.V.]  Draw  aside  from 
the  right ;  tempt;  corrupt;  deprave;  mis- 
lead ;  deceive. 
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'Tis  meet 

That  noble  minds  keep  ever  with  their  likes; 
For  who  so  firm  that  cannot  be  seduced  I 

Shakespear,  Julius  Ccesar,  i.  2. 
Me  the  gold  of  France  did  not  seduce, 
Although  I  did  admit  it  as  a  motive, 
The  sooner  to  effect  what  I  intended. 

Id.,  Henry  V.,\i.  2. 

A  beautv-waning  and  distressed  widow, 
Seduced  the  pitch  and  height  of  all  his  thoughts 
To  base  declension.  Id.,  Richard  III.  iii.  7. 

Subtle  he  needs  must  be,  who  could  seduce 
Amtels.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  307. 

Nor  let  false  friends  seduce  thy  mind  to  fame, 
By  arrogating  Jonson's  hostile  name ; 
Let  father  Flecknoe  fire  thy  mind  with  praise, 
And  uncle  Ogleby  thy  envy  raise. 

Dryden,  Macflecnoe,  171. 

Seducement.  s.  Practice  of  seduction ;  art 
or  means  used  in  order  to  seduce. 

To  season  them,  and  win  them  early  to  the  love 
of  virtue  and  true  labour,  ere  any  flattering  seduce- 
ment  or  vain  principle  seize  them  wandering,  some 
easy  and  delightful  book  of  education  should  be  read 
to  them. — Milton,  Tractate  on  Education. 

Her  hero's  dangers  touch'd  the  pitying  power, 
The  nymph's  seducements,  and  the  tnagick  bower. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  v.  10. 
Seducer,  s.     One  who  seduces,  draws  away 
from  the  right ;  tempter  ;  corrupter. 

Grant  it  me,  O  king;  otherwise  a  seducer  flou- 
rishes, and  a  poor  maid  is  undone.— Shakespear, 
All's  well  that  ends  well,  v.3. 

There  is  a  teaching  by  restraining  seducers,  and 
so  removing  the  hindrances  of  knowledge.— South, 
Sermons. 

The  soft  seducer,  with  enticing  looks, 
The  bellowing  rivals  to  the  fight  provokes. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iii.  387. 

He  whose  firm  faitli  no  reason  could  remove, 
"Will  melt  before  that  soft  seducei;  love. 

Id.,  State  of  Innocence,  iv.  2. 
Seducible.  adj.     Capable  of  being  seduced ; 
of  being  drawn  aside  from  the  right. 

The  vicious  example  of  ages  past  poisons  the  curi- 
osity of  the  present,  affording  a  hint  of  sin  unto 
seducible  spirits. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

We  owe  much  of  our  errour  to  the  power  which 
our  affections  have  over  our  so  easy  seducible  under- 
standings.— Glanville. 

seducing-,  part.  adj.  Having  a  tendency  to 
seduce. 

In  the  latter  times  some  shall  depart  from  the 
faith,  giving  heed  to  seducing  spirits.— 1  Timothy, 
iv.  l. 

Seduction,  s.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  seductio,  -owz's.] 
Act  of  seducing ;  act  of  drawing  aside. 

Whatsoever  men's  faith,  patience,  or  perseverance 
were,  any  remarkable  indulgence  to  this  sin,  the 
seduction  of  Balaam,  were  sure  to  bring  judgments. 
— Hammond. 

To  procure  the  miseries  of  others  in  those  extre- 
mities, wherein  we  hold  an  hope  to  have  no  society 
ourselves,  is  a  strain  above  Lucifer,  and  a  project 
beyond  the  primary  seduction  of  hell. — Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

The  deceiver  soon  found  out  this  soft  place  of 
Adam's,  and  innocency  itself  did  not  secure  him 
from  this  way  of  seduction.  —  Glanville,  Scepsis 
Scientifica. 

Helen  ascribes  her  seduction  to  Venus,  and  men- 
tions nothing  of  Paris.— Pope. 

A  woman  who  is  above  flattery,  and  despises  all 
praise  but  that  which  flows  from  the  approbation 
of  her  own  heart,  is,  morally  speaking,  out  of  reach 
of  seduction.— Hichardson,  Clarissa. 

Seductive,  udj.  Apt  to  seduce  ;  apt  to  mis- 
lead. 

You  ask  me  if  I  know  such  a  word  as  seductive. 
It  is  used  perpetually  in  conversation,  and  I  feel  a 
consciousness  of   having  met  it  often  in  elegant 
writing. — Seward,  Letters,  ii.  15-1. 
Sedulity,  s.   [Lat.  sedulitas.~\   Diligent  assi- 
duity ;   laboriousness  ;  industry ;  applica- 
tion ;  intenseness  of  endeavour. 

Man  oftentimes  pursues,  with  great  sedulity  nnd 
earnestness,  that  which  cannot  stand  him  in  any 
stead  for  vital  purpose.  —  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

Let  there  be  but  the  same  propensity  and  bent  of 
will  to  religion,  and  there  will  be  the  same  sedulity 
and  indefatigable  industry  in  men's  enquiries  into 
it.— South,  Sermons. 
Sedulous,  adj.    [Lat.  sedulus.~]    Assiduous  ; 
industrious;  laborious;  persevering;  dili- 
gent; painful. 

Not  sedulous  by  nature  to  indite 
Wars,  hitherto  the  only  argument 
Heroick  deem'd.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  27. 

What  signifies  the  sound  of  words  in  prayer,  with- 
out the  affection  of  the  heart,  and  a  sedulous  appli- 
cation of  the  proper  means  that  may  naturally  lead 
us  to  such  an  end  'i—Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 
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The  goat,  now  bright  amidst  her  fellow  stars, 
Kind  Amalthma,  reach'd  her  teat,  distent 
With  milk,  thy  early  food:  the  sedulous  bee 
Distill'd  her  hone^orUhy.  V™$^f  CaUimacllus. 

The  bare  majority  of  a  few  representatives  is  often 
procured  bv  great  industry  and  application,  wherein 
those  whop.igagc  in  the  pursuits  of  malice  are  much 
more  sedulous  than  such  as  would  prevent  them.— 

Sedulously,   ado.     In  a  sedulous  manner; 
assiduously  ;     industriously  ;     diligently  ; 

painfully. 

The  ritual,  preceptive,  prophetick,  and  all  other 
carts  of  sacred  writ,  were  most  sedulously,  most 
religiously  guarded  by  them.—  Dr.  H.  More,  Govern- 
ment of  the  Tongue. 

All  things  by  experience 
Are  most  improved  ;  then  sedulously  think 
To  meliorate  thy  stock,  no  way  or  rule 
Be  unessay'd.  J-  Philips,  Cyder,  i.  360. 

Sedulou»ne»».   s.      Attribute  suggested  by 
Sedulous;  assiduity;  assiduousness;  in- 

dustry ;  diligence. 

Bv  their  setlulousness  and  their  erudition  they 
discovered  difficulties.—  Boyle,  Style  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, p.  99.  ... 

See.  s.     [Lat.  sedes  =  seat.]     Seat  of  episco- 
pal power  ;  diocese  of  a  bishop  ;  formerly, 
the  seat  of  power  in  a  general  sense. 
Jove  lauxh'd  on  Venus  from  his  soverayne  see. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
You,  my  lord  archbishop, 
Whose  see  is  by  a  civil  peace  maintain  d, 
Whose  beard  the  silver  hand  of  peace  hath  touch  a, 
Whose  learning  and  good  letters  peace  hath  tutor  d, 
Whose  white  investments  figure  innocence, 
The  dove  and  very  blessed  spirit  of  peace  ; 
Wherefore  do  you  so  ill  translate  yourself 
Out  of  the  speech  of  peace,  that  bears  such  grace, 
Into  the  harsh  and  boist'rous  tongue  of  war  ? 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  1. 

It  Is  ft  safe  opinion  for  their  sees,  empires,  and 

kingdoms;  and  for  themselves,  if  they  be  wise.— 

The  i>ope  would  use  these  treasures,  in  case  of  any 
great  calamity  that  should  endanger  the  holy  see.— 
Addison. 

Kpiscopal  revenues  were  so  low  reduced,  that 
three  or  four  sees  were  often  united  to  make  a  tole- 
rable competency.—  Swift. 

Bee.    v.  a.    preter.  saw  ;    part.  pass.  seen. 
[A.S.  seonJ] 

1.  Perceive  by  the  eye. 

I  was  bowed  down  at  the  hearing  of  it  ;  I  was  dis- 
mayed at  the  seeing  of  it.—  Isaiah,  xxi.  3. 

[Jesus]  asked  him  if  he  saw  ought.  And  he  looked 
up  and  said,  I  see  men  as  trees  walking.—  JIark 
viii.  23. 

Dear  son  Edgar, 

Blight  I  but  live  to  tee  thee  in  my  touch, 
I'd  say  I  had  eyes  again. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  1 

He'll  lead  the  life  of  gods,  and  be 
By  gods  andi  heroes  seen,  and  gods  and  heroes  see. 

Dryden 

It  was  a  right  answer  of  the  physician  to  his 
patient,  that  had  sore  eyes  :  If  you  have  more  plea- 
sure in  the  taste  of  wine  thau  in  the  use  of  your 
sight,  wine  is  good  for  you  ;  but  if  the  pleasure  o 
seeiny  be  greater  to  you  than  that  of  drinking,  wine 
is  naught.—  Locke. 

I  tee  her  sober  over  a  sampler.—  Pope. 

2.  Observe:  find. 

Seven  other  kine  came  up  ...  lean  fleshed,  such 
as  1  never  saw  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt  for  badness 
—Genesis,  xli.  19. 

Such  command  we  had, 
To  see  that  none  thence  issued  forth  a  spy. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  232 

Give  them  first  one  simple  idea,  and  see  that  the) 
perfectly  comprehend  it,  before  you  go  any  farther 
—  Lucke. 

The  thunderbolt  we  see  used  by  the  greatest  poe 
of  Augustus's  age  to  express  irresistible  force  it 
battte.—  Addison. 

8.  Discover;  descry. 

Who  is  so  gross 

As  cannot  gee  this  palpable  device? 
Yet  who  so  bold  bnt  says  be  sees  it  not, 
When  such  ill  dealing*  must  !»•  seen  in  thought? 
Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iii.  6 

4.  Converse  with. 

The  main  of  them  may  be  reduced  to  language 
and  to  an  improvement  in  wisdom  and  prudence 
by  seeing  men,  and  conversing  with  people  of  dif 
ferent  tempers  and  customs.—  Locke. 

5.  Attend;  remark. 

I  had  a  miud  to  see  him  out,  and  therefore  dh 

not  care  for  contradicting  him.  —  Addition,  free 

holder. 

See.  v.  n. 

1.  Have  the  power  of  sight  ;  have  by  the  eye 
perception  of  things  distant. 
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Air  hath  some  secret  degree  of  light ;  otherwise 
cats  and  owls  could  not  see  in  the  night.— Bacon, 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

2.  Discern  without  deception. 

Many  sagacious  persons  will  find  us  out,  will  look 
under  our  mask,  and  see  through  all  our  fine  pre- 
tensions, and  discern  the  absurdity  of  telling  the 
world  that  we  -believe  one  thing  when  we  do  the 
contrary.— A  rchbis  'iop  Tillolson. 

Could  you  see  into  my  secret  soul. 
There  you  might  read  your  own  dominion  doubled. 

Dryden. 

You  may  see  into  the  spirit  of  them  all,  and  form 
your  pen  from  those  general  notions.— Felton. 

3.  Inquire;  distinguish. 

See  now  whether  pure  fear  and  entire  cowardice 
doth  make  thee  wrong  this  virtuous  gentlewoman. 
—Shakespear,  Henri/  IF.  Part  II.  ii.  4. 

4.  Be  attentive. 

Mark  and  perform  it,  seest  thou;  for  the  fail 

Of  any  point  in't  shall  be  death. 

Sliakespear,  Winters  Tale,  n.  3. 

5.  Scheme ;  contrive. 

Cassio's  a  proper  man :  let  me  see  now;" 
To  get  his  place.  Id.,  Othello,  i.  3. 

See  to.     Behold ;  look  at. 

A  great  altar  to  see  to.— Joshua,  xxii.  1ft. 

A  certain  shepherd  lad, 

Of  small  regard  to  see  to.  Milton,  Comus,  619i 

See.  interj.     Lo ;  look  ;  observe  ;  behold. 
See.  see !  upon  the  banks  of  Boyne  he  stands, 
By  his  own  view  adjusting  his  commands. 

L<rrd  Halifax. 

See!  the  sole  bliss  Hcav'n  could  on  all  bestow, 
Which  who  but  feels  can  taste,  but  thinks  can  know  ? 
Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  827. 
See  what  it  is  to  have  a  poet  in  your  house  '.—Id. 

Seed.  s.  [A.S.  seed."] 

1.  Organised  particle  produced  by  plants  and 
animals,  from  which  new  plants  and  ani- 
mals are  generated. 

If  you  can  look  into  the  seeds  of  time, 
And  say  which  grain  will  grow  and  which  will  not, 
Speak  then  to  me.  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  3.. 

Seed  of  a  year  old  is  the  best,  though  some  seed 
and  grains  last  better  than  others.— Bacon,  Natural 
and  Experimental  History. 

That  every  plant  has  its  seed  is  an  evident  sign  of 
Divine  Providence.— Dr.  H.  More. 

Did  they  ever  see  any  herbs,  except  those  of  the 
grass-teaved  tribe,  come  up  without  two  seed  leaves ; 
which  to  me  is  an  argument  that  they  came  all  of 
seed,  there  being  no  reason  else  why  they  should 
produce  two  seed  leaves  different  from  the  subse- 
quent.— Ray. 

Just  gods !  all  other  things  their  like  produce ; 
The  vine  arises  from  her  mother's  juice : 
When  feeble  plants  or  tender  flowers  decay, 
They  to  their  seed  their  images  convey.  Prior. 

Used  adjectivally. 

In  the  south  part  of  Staffordshire  they  go  to  the 
north  for  seed  corn.— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

2.  First  principle ;  original. 

The  seed  of  whatsoever  perfect  virtue  groweth 
from  us,  is  a  right  opinion  touching  things  divine. — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

3.  Principle  of  production. 

Praise  of  great  acts  he  scatters  as  a  seed, 
Which  may  the  like  in  conung  ages  breed.    Waller. 

4.  Progeny;  offspring;  descendants. 

Next  him  king  Lear  in  happy  peace  long  reign'd ; 

But  had  no  issue  male  him  to  succeed, 
But  three  fair  daughters,  which  were  well  uptrain'd 
In  all  that  seemed  lit  for  kingly  seed. 

Spenser,  faerie  Queen. 
The  thing  doth  touch 
The  main  of  all  your  states,  your  blood,  your  seed. 

Daniel. 

When  God  gave  Canaan  to  Abraham,  he  thought 
fit  to  put  his  seed  into  the  grant  too. — Loeke. 

5.  Race ;  generation  ;  birth. 

Of  mortal  seed  they  were  not  held. 
Which  other  mortals  so  excell'd ; 
And  beauty  too  in  such  excess, 
As  yours,  Zelinda !  claims  no  less.  Waller. 

Seed.  /-.  n. 

1.  Grow  to  perfect  maturity  so  as  to  shed  the 
seed. 

Whate'er  I  plant,  like  corn  on  barren  earth, 
By  an  equivocal  birth, 
Seeds  and  runs  up  to  poetry.  Swift. 

2.  Shed  the  seed. 

It  hath  already  floured,  so  that  I  feare  it  will 
shortly  seede. — Lyte,  Herbal:  1578. 

They  pick  up  all  the  old  roots,  except  what  they 
design  for  seed,  which  they  let  stand  to  seed  the 
next  year. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Seedcake,  s.     Sweet  cake  interspersed  with 
warm  aromatic  seeds. 
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Bemembpr,  wife,  therefore,  though  T  do  it  not, 
The  seedcake,  the  pasties,  and  furmenty  pot. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of 

good  Husbandry. 
Seeded,  part.  adj. 

1.  Bearing  seed  ;  covered  thick  with  seeds. 

Some  hollow  tree,  or  bed 
Of  seeded  nettles.      Fletcher,  Faithful  Sheplierdess. 

2.  Interspersed  as  with  seeds. 

A  blue  mantle  seeded  with  stars. — B.  Jonson,  King 
James's  Coronation. 

Seedneld.  s.     Field  for  sowing. 

Sleep  who  will,  cradled  in  hope  and  short  vision, 
like  Lafayette,  who  '  always  in  the  danger  done  sees 
the  last  danger  that  will  threaten  him,'— Time  is  not 
sleeping,  nor  Time's  seedjield.—Carlyle,  The  French, 
Revolution,  pt.  ii.  b.  iii.  ch.  ii. 

Seediness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Seedy. 
A  casual  visitor  might  suppose  this  place  to  be  a 
Temple  dedicated  to  the  Genius  of  Seediness.  — 
Dickens,  Pickwick  Papers,  ch.  xliii. 

Seedling-.  5.     Plant  just  risen  from  the  seed. 

Carry  into  the  shade  such  seedlings  or  plants  as 
are  for  their  choiceness  reserved  in  pots. — Evelyn, 
Kalendar. 

Seedpearl.  s.  Grain  of  pearl,  from  its  com- 
parative smallness  of  size,  or  both,  sug- 
gesting the  notion  of  seeds. 

In  the  dissolution  of  seedpearl  in  some  acid  men- 
struum, if  a  good  quantity  of  the  little  pearls  be  cast 
in  whole,  they  will  be  carried  in  swarms  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top.— Boyle, 
As  tiro  words. 

'Emilia  Wyndham,  aged  six  years,'  in  small  seed 
pearl,  surrounding  a  lock  of  that  golden  hair.  — 
Emilia  Wyndham,  ch.  viii. 

Seedplot.  s.  Ground  on  which  plants  are 
sowed  to  be  afterwards  transplanted. 

To  counsel  others,  a  man  must  be  furnished  with 
an  universal  store  in  himself  to  the  knowledge  of  all 
nature:  that  is,  the  matter  and  seedplot ;  there  are 
the  seats  of  all  argument  and  invention. — B.  Jonson. 

Humility  is  a  seedplot  of  virtue,  especially  Chris- 
tian, which  thrives  best  when  'tis  deep  rooted  in  the 
humble  lowly  heart. — Hammond. 

it  will  not  be  uiiuseful  to  present  a  full  narration 
of  this  rebellion,  looking  back  to  those  passages  by 
which  the  seedplots  were  made  and  framed,  from 
whence  those  mischiefs  have  successively  grown. — 
Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Seedtime,  s.    Season  of  sowing. 

While  the  earth  reinaineth,  seedtime  and  harvest 
, . .  shall  not  cease. — Genesis,  viii.  22. 

If  he  would  have  two  tributes  in  one  year,  he 
must  give  them  two  seedtimes,  and  two  harvests. — 
Jiaton. 

The  first  rain  fell  upon  the  seedtime  about  Oc- 
tober, and  was  to  make  the  seed  to  root ;  the  latter 
was  to  fill  the  ear.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

Day  and  night, 

Seedtime  and  harvest,  heat  and  hoary  frost, 
Shall  hold  their  course,  till  fire  purge  all  things. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  898. 
Their  very  seedtime  was  their  harvest,  and  by 
sowing  tares  they  immediately  reaped  gold. — Dr.  H. 
More,  Deeay  of  Christian  Piety. 

He  that  too  curiously  observes  the  face  of  the 
heavens,  by  missing  his  seedtime,  will  lose  the  hopes 
of  his  harvest. — Bishop  Atterbury. 
Seedness.  s.     Seedtime ;  time  of  sowing. 

Blossoming  time 

From  the  secdness  the  bare  fallow  brings 
To  teeming  foison. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  5. 
Seedsman,  s. 

1.  Sower;  he  who  scatters  the  seed. 

The  higher  Nilus  swells 

The  more  it  promises  :  as  it  ebbs,  the  seedsman 
Upon  the  slime  and  ooze  scatters  his  grain, 
And  shortly  comes  to  harvest. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  7. 

2.  One  who  sells  seeds. 
Seedy,  adj. 

I.  Filled  with  seeds. 
•2.  Shabby;  threadbare. 


with  such  seedy  vagabonds.'  —  Dickens,  Pickwick 
Papers,  ch.  xxx. 

3.  Suffering  from  recent  intoxication.  Slang. 
Seeing:,  verbal  abs.     Sight ;  vision. 
Love  adds  a^precious  seeiny  to  the  eye. 

Sliakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  iv.  3. 

Seeing-,  part,   used  adverbially.     Since ;   it 
being  so  that. 

Why  should  not  they  be  as  well  victualled  for  so 
long  time,  as  the  ships  are  usually  for  a  year,  seeing 
it  is  easier  to  keep  victuals  on  land  than  water?— 
Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 
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How  shall  they  have  any  trial  of  his  doctrine,  1 
learning,  and  ability  to  preach,  seeing  that  he  may  ! 
not  publickly  either  teach  or  exhort,  because  he  is 
not  yet  called  to  the  ministry  ? — Archbishop  Whit- 
gift. 

Seeing  every  nation  affords  not  experience  and 
tradition  enough  for  all  kind  of  learning,  therefore 
we  are  taught  the  languages  of  those  people  who 
have  been  most  industrious  after  wisdom.— Milton, 
Tractate  on  Education, 

Seeing  they  explained  the  phenomena  of  vision, 
imagination,  and  thought,  by  certain  thin  fleeces  of 
atoms  that  flow  from  the  surfaces  of  bodies,  and  by 
their  subtlety  penetrate  any  obstacle,  and  yet  re- 
tain the  exact  lineaments  of  the  several  bodies  from 
which  they  proceed:  in  consequence  of  this  hypo- 
thesis they  maintained,  that  we  could  have  •  o 
phantasy  of  any  thing,  but  what  did  really  subsist 
either  intire  or  in  its  several  parts. — Bentley,  Ser- 
mons. 

Seek.  v.  a.  pret.  sought j  pass.  part,  sought. 
[A.S.  secan,  pret.  sohte.~\ 

1.  Look  for;  search  for:  (often  with  out). 

Because  of  the  money  that  was  returned  in  our 
sacks  at  the  first  time,  are  we  brought  in,  that  he 

may  seek  occasion  against  us, and  take  us  for 

bondmen. — Genesis,  xliii.  18. 

He  seeketh  unto  him  a  cunning  workman,  to  pre- 
pare a  graven  image. — Isaiah,  xl.  20. 

Seek  thee  a  man  which  may  go  with  thee. — Tobit, 
V.3. 

He  did  range  the  town  to  seek  me  out. 

Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  iv.  3, 

I  have  a  venturous  fairy,  that  shall  seek 
The  squirrel's  hoard,  and  fetch  thee  thence  new  nuts. 
Id.,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  iv.  1. 
Sweet  peace,  where  dost  thou  dwell  P 

I  humbly  crave, 
Let  me  once  know ; 

I  sought  thee  in  a  secret  cave, 
And  ask'd  if  peace  were  there.  G.  Herbert. 

The  king  meant  not  to  seek  out  nor  to  decline  I 
fighting  with  them,  if  they  put  themselves  in  his 
way.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  tiie  Grand  He-  ' 
bellion. 

So  fatal  'twas  to  seek  temptations  out ! 
Most  confidence  has  still  most  cause  to  doubt. 

Dryden. 

"We  must  seek  out  some  other  original  of  power 
for  the  government  of  politicks  than  this  of  Adam, 
or  else  there  will  be  none  at  all  in  the  world. — 
Locke, 

2.  Solicit ;  endeavour  to  gain. 

Others  tempting  him,  sought  of  him  a  sign. — 
Luke,  xi.  16. 

The  young  lions  roar  after  their  prey,  and  seek 
their  meat  from  God. — Psalms,  civ.  21. 

God  hath  bid  dwell  far  off  all  anxious  cares. 
And  not  molest  us,  unless  we  ourselves 
Seek  them  with  wandering  thoughts. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  1001. 

Oft  our  alliance  other  lands  desired, 
And  what  we  seek  of  you,  of  us  required. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  jEneid,  viii.  187. 

3.  Go  to  find. 

Let  us  seek  death,  or,  he  not  found,  supply 
His  office.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii. 323» 

Dardanus,  though  born 
On  Latian  plains,  yet  sought  the  Phrygian  shore. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  vii.  283. 
Like  fury  seized  the  rest ;  the  progress  known, 
All  seek  the  mountains,  and  forsake  the  town. 

Ibid.  vii.  550, 

Since  great  Ulysses  sought  the  Phrygian  plains, 
Within  these  walls  inglorious  silence  reigns. 

Pope.  Translation  of  the  Odyssey. 
Indulge  one  labour  more, 
And  seek  Atrides  on  the  Spartan  shore.  Ibid. 

4.  Pursue  by  machinations. 

I  had  a  son, 
Now  outlaw'd  from  my  blood  ;  he  sought  my  life. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  1. 
David  saw  that  Saul  was  come  out  to  seek  hie  life. 
— 1  Samuel,  xxiii,  15. 
Seek.  v.  n. 

1.  Make  search;  make  enquiry. 

Seek  ye  out  of  the  book  of  the  Lord,  and  read.— 
Isaiah,  xxxiv.  16. 

I  have  been  forced  to  relinquish  that  opinion,  and 
have  endeavoured  to  seek  after  some  better  reason. 
— Addison,  Spectator. 

2.  Endeavour. 

Why  should  he  mean  me  ill,  or  seek  to  harm  ? 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  1152. 
Ask  not  what  pains,  nor  further  seek  to  know 
Their  process,  or  the  forms  of  law  below. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  vi.  836. 

3.  Make  pursuit. 

Thou  shalt  not  see  thy  brother's  ox  or  sheep  go 
astray  ...  it  shall  be  with  thee  until  thy  brother 
seek  after  it. — Deuteronomy,  xxii.  1. 

Violent  men  have  sought  alter  my  soul.— Psalms, 
Ixxxvi.  14. 

4.  Apply  to  ;  use  solicitation. 

All  the  earth  sought  to  Solomon,  to  hear  his  wis- 
dom.—1  Kings,  s.  24. 
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Unto  his  habitation  shall  ye  seek,  and  thither'; 
thou  shalt  come. — Deuteronomy,  xii.  5. 

5.  Endeavour  after. 

Being  a  man  of  experience,  he  wished  by  wisdom 
to  order  that  which  the  younff  prince  sought  for  by  , 
war. — Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

Seek.  adv.  At  a  loss  ;  without  measures, 
knowledge,  or  experience :  (with  to). 

Being  brought  and  transferred  from  other  services 
abroad,  though  they  be  of  good  experience  in  those, 
yet  in  these  they  will  be  new  to  seek ;  and  before 
they  have  gathered  experience,  they  shall  buy  it 
with  great  loss  to  his  majesty.— Spenser,  View  of- 
the  State  of  Ireland. 
Unpractised,  unprepared,  and  still  to  seek. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  197. 
But  they  misplace  them  all ; 
And  are  as  much  to  seek  in  other  things, 
As  he  that  only  can  design  a  tree, 
Would  be  to  draw  a  shipwreck.     Lord  Rnscommon. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  Person's 
imitation  of  Phocylides : 

NijiSe's  core  juerptiii',  Si  TevTovec,  OUK  6  i*ev  o?  &'  ov' 
lIai/T«?  irATji/'Epftar'i'OS,  o  &"Epi*.a.vvos  <r<j>6Spa.  levTiov, 

The  Germans  in  Greek 
Are  sadly  to  seek ; 
Not  five  in  five  score ; 
But  ninety-five  more; 
All  saving  Hermann, 
And  Hermann's  a  German. 

Dr.  Good/tall,  in  Museum  of  Criticism* 
Seeker,  s.     One  who  seeks. 

1.  Enquirer. 

Though  I  confess  that  in  philosophy  I'm  a  seeker, 
yet  I  cannot  believe  that  a  sceptick  in  philosophy  \ 
must  be  one  in  divinity.— Glanvilte. 

A  language  of  a  very  witty  volatile  people,  seekers 
after  novelty,  and  abounding  with  a  variety  Of  no- 
tions.— Locke. 

Cato  is  represented  to  be  a  seeker  to  oracles. — 
PhiMeutherus  Lipsiensis,  §  54. 

2.  Name  of  a  sect  which  professed  no  deter- 
minate religion. 

One  is  a  ranter,  another  is  a  seeker,  a  third  is  a 
shaker!—  Bishop  Hall,  Itemains,  p.  101. 

The  seekers  deny  that  there  is  any  true  church,  or 
any  true  minister,  or  any  ordinance. — Pagitt,  Here- 
siography,  p.  128. 

A  sceptick  [is]  ever  seeking,  and  never  finds ;  like 
our  new  upstart  sect  of  seekers.— Bullokar,  Exposi- 
tor :  1656. 

Sir  Henry  Vane  ...  set  up  a  form  of  religion  in  a 
way  of  his  own  ;  yet  it  consisted  rather  in  a  with- 
drawing from  all  other  forms,  than  in  any  new  or 
particular  opinions  or  forms  ;  from  which  he  and  his 
party  were  called  seekers. — Bishop  Burnet,  History 
of  his  own  Time,  in  16G1. 

Seeksorrow.  s.  One  who  contrives  to  give 
himself  vexation. 

Afield  they  go,  where  many  lookers  be, 

And  thou  seeksorrow,  Klaius,  them  among: 
Indeed  thou  saidst  it  was  thy  friend  to  see, 
Strephon,  whose  absence  seern'd  unto  thee  long. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Seel.  v.  a.  [Fr.  siller.']  Close  the  eyes : 
(term  of  Falconry 'r  the  eyes  of  a  wild  or 
haggard  hawk  being  for  a  time  seeled  or 
closed). 

Now  she  brought  them  to  see  a  seeled  dove,  who 
the  blinder  she  was,  the  higher  she  strave.— Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

Mine  eyes  no  more  on  vanity  shall  feed, 
But  seeled  up  with  death  shall  have  their  deadly 
meed.  Spenser,  faerie  Queen. 

Come,  seeling  night, 
Scarf  up  the  tender  eye  of  pitiful  day. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  2. 
To  seel  hep  father's  eyes  up,  close  as  oak. 

Id.,  Othello,  iii.  3. 

Some  ambitious  men  seem  as  screens  to  princes  in 
matters  of  danger  and  envy;  for  no  man  will  take 
such  parts,  unless  he  be  like  the  seeled  dove,  tli.it 
mounts  and  mounts,  because  he  cannot  see  about 
him. — Bacon. 

Since,  blinded  with  ambition,  he  did  soar 
Like  a  seet'd  dove,  his  crimes  shall  be  his  punish- 
ment, 
To  be  deprived  of  sight.  Sir  J.  Denliam,  The  Sophy. 

Seel.  v.  n.  [A.S.  syllanJ]  Lean  on  one 
side. 

When  a  ship  seels  or  rolls  in  foul  weather,  the 
breaking  loose  of  ordnance  is  a  thing  very  dangerous. 
—Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Seel.  s.    Agitation  of  a  ship  in  foul  weather. 

At  His  command  black  tempests  rise  j 
Then  mount  they  to  the  troubled  skies : 
Thence  sinking  to  the  depths  below, 
The  ship  hulls  as  the  billows  flow: 
And  all  aboard,  at  every  seele, 
Like  drunkards  on  the  hatches  reele. 

Sandys,  Paraphrase  of  the  Psalms,  p.  1«1 :  1636. 

'Seel.  s.  [A.S.  scel.~]  Season;  time.  Obsolete. 
It  is  a  fair  seel  for  you  to  come  at,  i.  e.  a- fair  season 
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or  time  :  spoken  ironically  to  them  that  come  late. 
AVhut  seel  of  day?  i.e.  what  time  of  day  ?  Essex. — 
Uny,  and  Grose. 

Used  as  the  second  element  in  a  compound. 

Hay  seel,  hay-time  ;  barley-seel,  wheat-seel,  bark- 
seel.  Norfolk.— Grose. 

Seely.  adj.  [A.S.  seelig  =  happy  ;  this  being 
the  original  meaning  of  the  term  ;  whence 
the  notions  of  easiness,  simplicity,  silliness, 
in  its  present  sense.] 

1.  Lucky ;  happy. 

My  seely  sheep  like  well  below, 
For  they  been  hale  enough,  I  trow, 
And  liken  their  abode. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar. 

2.  Silly ;  foolish ;  simple  ;  inoffensive. 

If  thee  lust  to  holden  chat 
With  seely  shepherd's  swayue. 
Come  downe,  and  learne  the  little  what 
That  Thomalin  can  sayne. 

Spenser.  Shepherd's  Calendar. 
These,  so  wretchedly  abused,  resemble  the  butter- 
fly, which  flieth  into  the  candle,  and  btirneth  him- 
self; and  those  simple  seely  birds,  which  fly  into  the 
lire,  thinking  they  are  in  the  warm  sun.— Harmar, 
Translation  of  Besa,  p.  277. 

Peacock  and  turkie,  that  nibbles  off  top, 
Are  very  ill  neighbours  to  seely  poor  hop. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good 

Husbandry. 
Seem.  v.  a.     Beseem.    Hare. 

[SheJ  did  far  surpass 
The  best  in  honest  mirth  that  seem'd  her  well, 

Spenser. 
Seem.  v.  n.     [Fr.  sembler.~] 

1.  Appear;  have  resemblance. 

Speak  :  we  will  not  trust  our  eyes 
Without  our  ears  :  thou  art  not  what  thou  seem'st. 

Shakespear,  Henry  1 V.  Part  II.  v.  4. 
So  spake  the  Omnipotent-  and  with  his  words 
All  seem'd  well  pleased  ;  all  seem'd,  but  were  not  all. 
Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  616. 
She  cast  her  eyes  around  the  court,  to  find 
A  worthy  subject  suiting  to  her  mind, 
To  him  in  holy  nuptials  to  be  tied, 
A  seeming  widow,  and  a  secret  bride. 

Dryden,  Sigismunda  and  Guiscardo,  43. 
The  youth  who  first  appears  in  sight, 
And  holds  the  nearest  station  to  the  light, 
Already  seems  to  snuff  the  vital  air. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vi.  1029. 

2.  Have  the  appearance  of  truth. 

It  seems  to  me,  that  the  true  reason  why  we  have 
so  few  versions  which  are  tolerable,  is  because  there 
are  so  few  who  have  all  the  talents  requisite  for 
translation. — Dryden. 

It  seems.  This  phrase  sometimes  signifies 
that  there  is  an  appearance,  though  no 
reality  ;  but  generally  it  is  used  ironically 
to  condemn  the  thing  mentioned,  like  the 
Latin  scilicet,  or  the  old  English jfbrtooJ&i 
'  Id  mihi  datur  negotii  scilicet '  =  *  This,  it 
seems,  is  to  be  my  task.' 

The  earth  by  these,  't:s  said, 
This  single  crop  of  men  and  women  bred ; 
Who,  grown  adult,  so  chance,  it  seems,  enjoin'd, 
Did  male  and  female  propagate. 

Sir  K.  Blackmore,  Creation. 
«.  It  is  sometimes  a  slight  affirmation. 

A  prince  of  Italy,  it  seems,  entertained  his  mis- 
tress upon  a  great  lake. — Addison,  Guardian. 

The  raven,  urged  by  such  impertinence, 
Grew  passionate,  it  seems,  and  took  offence. 

Id.,  Translation  from  Quid,  Story  of  Coronis. 
He  had  been  a  chief  magistrate,  and  had,  it  seems, 
executed  that  high  office  justly  and  honourably. — 
Bishop  Atterbury. 

It  seems  that  when  first  I  was  discovered  sleeping 
on  the  Kround,  the  emperor  had  early  notice. — 
Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels. 
b.  It  appears  to  be. 

Here's  another  discontented  paper, 
Pound  in  his  pocket  too;  and  this,  it  seems, 
Eoderigo  meant  to  have  sent. 

SJuikespear,  Othello,  v.  2. 

It  seems  the  camel's  hair  is  taken  by  painters  for 
the  skin  with  the  hair  on. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Err  ours. 

Seemer.  s.  One  who,  that  which,  carries  an 
appearance. 

Angelo  scarce  confesses 
That  his  blood  flows,  or  that  his  appetite 
Is  more  to  bread  than  stone  ;  hence  shall  we  see,. 
If  pow'r  change  purpose,  what  onr  seemers  be. 

Shaktspear,  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  4. 

Seeming:,  verbal  abs. 

1.  Appearance;  show;  semblance. 

All  good  seeming, 

By  thy  revolt,  oh  husband,  shall  be  thought 
Put  on  for  villany.        Sliakespear,  Cymbeline,  iii.  4. 
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Give  him  heedful  note; 
And,  after,  we  will  both  our  judgements  join 
In  censure  of  his  seeming.  Shakespear,  Hamlet,\\\.2. 

2.  Fair  appearance. 

For  you  there's  rosemary  and  rue  ;  these  keep 
Seeming  and  savour  all  the  winter  long     _  ,    .     „ 
Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 

3.  Opinion. 

Nothing  more  clear  unto  their  seeming,  than  that 
a  new  Jerusalem,  being  often  spoken  of  in  Scrip- 
ture, they  undoubtedly  were  themselves  that  new 
Jerusalem.—  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

His  persuasive  words  iinpregn'd 
With  reason  to  her  seeming. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  737. 

Seeming,  part.  adj.  Looking  like  something 
which  it  is  not;  simulated  ;  specious. 

My  lord,  you've  lost  a  friend,  indeed  ; 
And  1  dare  'swear,  you  borrow  not  that  face 
Of  seeming  sorrow  ;  it  is  sure  your  own. 

Shakespear.  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  v.  2. 
Sir,  there  she  stands  : 

If  aught  within  that  little  seeming  substance 
May  fitly  like  your  grace, 
She's  there,  and  she  is  yours. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  1.  1. 
Pluck  the  borrowed  veil  of  modesty  from  the  so 
seemiiy/  mistress  Page.—  Id.,  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
tor,  iii.  2. 

Seemingly,  adv.  In  a  seeming  manner  ; 
in  appearance  ;  in  show  ;  in  semblance. 

To  this  her  mother's  plot, 
She  seemingly  obedient,  likewise  hath 
Made  promise  to  the  doctor. 

Shatetpear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  6. 
They  to  their  viands  fell,  not  seemingly 
The  angels,  uor  in  mist. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  484. 

I  have  touched  upon  them,  though  seemingly  col- 

lateral to  my  scope  ;  and  yet  I  think  they  are  more 

than  seentiHgty  so,  since  they  pertinently  illustrate 

my  design.—  Glanville,  Scepsis  Scientifica. 

The  city  dame  wns  so  well  bred,  as  seemingly  to 
take  all  in  good  part.—  -Sir  R.  L'  Estrange. 

The  king  and  haughty  empress,  to  our  wonder, 
If  not  atoned,  vet  seemingly  at  peace.  Dryilen. 

This  the  father  seemingly  complied  with  :  but  af- 
terwards refusing,  the  son  was  likewise  set  aside.— 
Addison,  Freeholder. 

They  depend  often  on  remote  and  seemingly  dis- 
proportioned  causes.  —  Bishop  Atterbury. 

SeemingneM.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Seeming. 

1.  Plausibility;  fair  appearance. 

The  seemingness  of  those  reasons  persuades  us  on 
the  other  side.—  Sir  K.  Digby. 

2.  Simply  appearance. 

Hypocrisy  will  obstruct,  and  put  in  a  prejudice 
against  all  tilings,  under  the  seemingness  or  appear- 
ance of  evil,  which  are  not  only  allowed  of  God.  but 
necessary.—  Jeremy  Taylor,  Artificial  Handsome- 
ness, p.  91. 

Seemiess.  adj.     Unseemly. 

Thence  he  her  drew 
By  the  faire  lockes,  and  fowly  did  array 
\N  ithouten  pity  of  her  goodly  hew, 
That  Artegall  hiuiselfe  her  seemlesse  plight  did  rew. 
Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  vi.  2,  25. 
Here  I  vow 
Never  to  dream  of  seemless  amorous  toys. 

£.  Jonson,  Case  is  Altered. 

Sccmiiness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Seemly;  decency;  handsomeness;  come- 
liness ;  grace  ;  beauty. 

When  substantialncss  combineth  with  delightful- 
ness,  seemliness  with  portliness,  and  currentness 
with  stayecln  ss,  how  can  the  language  sound  other 
than  full  of  sweetness?—  Camden. 


Seemly,  adj. 
fit. 


Decent  ;   becoming  ;  proper  ; 


Suspense  of  judgment  and  exercise  of  charity  were 
safer  and  seemlier  for  Christian  men  than  the  hot 
pursuit  of  these  controversies.  —  Hooker,  JUcclesias- 
tioal  Polity. 

1  am  a  woman,  lacking  wit 
To  make  a  seemly  answer  to  such  persons. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  1. 

The  wife 
Safest  and  seemliest  by  her  husband  stays. 

Milton,  Paradise  'Lost,  is.  267. 
May  we  enjoy 

Our  humid  products,  and  with  seemly  draughts 
Enkindle  mirth  and  hospitable  li.ve. 

J.  Philips,  Cyder,  ii.  483. 

Seemly,  adv.    In  a  decent  or  proper  nuui- 
m>r. 

There,  seemly  raneed  in  peaceful  order,  stood 
Ulysses'  arms,  now  long  disused  to  blood. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey, 

Seemlyhead,    or   Seemlihood.  s.     Decent, 
comely  appearance. 
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Yet  nat.hemore  his  meaning  she  ared, 
But  wondered  much  at  his  so  selcouth  case; 

And  bv  his  person's  secret  seemlyhed 
Well  weend,  that  he  had  beene  some  man  of  place 
Before  misfortune  did  his  hew  deface. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iv.  8, 14. 

Seen.     adj.      Skilled;    versed:    (with  in). 
Latinism,  from  spectatiis. 

Petruchio  shall  offer  me,  disguised  in  sober  robes, 
To  old  Baptista  as  a  schoolmaster 
Well  seen  in  musick. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  2. 
Noble  Boyle,  not  less  in  nature  seen, 
Than  his  great  brother  read  in  states  and  men. 

Dryden,  Epistles,  To  Dr.  Charleton,  27. 
Seer.  s. 

1.  One  who  sees. 

We  are  in  hopes  that  you  may  prove  a  dreamer  of 
dreams,  and  a  seer  of  visions.— Addison,  Spectator. 

2.  Prophet ;  one  who  foresees  future  events. 

How  soon  hath  thy  prediction,  seer  blest ! 
Measured  this  transient  world  the  race  of  time, 
Till  time  stand  ttx'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  553. 
By  day  your  frighted  seers 
Shall  call  for  fountains  to  express  their  tears. 
And  wish  their  eyes  were  floods:    by  night  from 

dreams 

Of  opening  gulphs,  black  storms,  and  raging  flames, 
Starting  amazed,  shall  to  the  people  show 
Emblems  of  heavenly  wrath  and  mystick  types  of 
woe.  Prior,  Solomon,  iii.  804. 

Seer.  adj.    See  Sore  (as  in  full  sore). 

They  are  gone  seer  vrays.—Ilay,  North  Country 
Words,  and  Grose. 
Seesaw,  s. 

1.  Reciprocating  motion. 

His  wit  all  seesaw,  between  that  and  this ; 
Now  high,  now  low,  now  master  up,  now  miss, 
And  he  himself  one  vile  antithesis. 

Pope,  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot. 

2.  At  whist.    A  double  Ruff. 

Seesaw,  v.  n.     Move  with  a  reciprocating 
motion  ;  in  a  see- saw  manner. 

Sometimes  they  were  like  to  pull  John  over,  then 
it  went  all  of  a  sudden  again  on  John's  side ;  so  they 
went  seesawing  up  and  down,  from  one  end  of  the 
room  to  the  other. — Arbuthnot. 

Seesaw,  v.  a.    Move  anything  in  a  seesaw 
manner. 

Softly  dropped  the  yellow-dun  on  the  water,  and 
swiftly  did  it  glide  before  the  gaze  of  the  latent 
trout;  and  now  the  trout  seemed  aroused  from  his 
apathy,  behold  he  moved  forward,  balancing  him- 
self upon  his  fins ;  now  he  slowly  ascended  towards 
the  surface;  you  might  see  all  the  speckles  of  his 
coat ;  the  corporal's  heart  stood  still — he  is  now  at  a 
convenient  distance  from  the  yellow-dun  ;   lo,  he 
surveys  it  steadily;  he  ponders,  he  see-saws  himself 
to  and  fro.— Lord  Lytton,  Eugene  Aram,  b.i.  ch.ix. 
Seethe,  v.  a.  pret. sod  or  seethed;  part.  pass. 
sodden.     [A.S.  seotiayj.]      Boil ;  decoct  in 
hot  liquor. 

The  Scythians  used  to  seethe  the  flesh  in  the  hide, 
and  so  do  the  northern  Irish. — Spenser,  View  of  the 
State  of  Ireland. 

Set  on  the  great  pot,  and  seethe  pottage  for  the 
sons  of  the  prophets.— 2  Kings,  iv.  38. 

Go,  suck  the  subtle  blood  o'  th'  grape, 
Till  the  high  fever  seethe  your  blood  to  froth, 
And  so  'wape  hanging. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 
Seethe,  v.  n.    Be  in  a  state  of  ebullition ;  be 
hot. 

The  boiling  baths  at  Cairbadon, 
Which  seethe  with  secret  fire  eternally, 
And  in  their  entrails,  full  of  quick  brhnston, 
Nourish  the  flames,  which  they  are  warm'd  upon. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

•    I  will  make  a  complimental  assault  upon  him  ;  for 
rny  business  seethes. — Shakespear,  Troilusand  Cres- 
sida,  iii.  1. 
Seether.  s.     One  who,  that  which,  seethes. 

The  fire  thus  form'd,  she  sets  the  kettle  on; 
Like  burnished  gold  the  little  seether  shone. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Baucis  and 

Philemon. 
Seething-,  part.  adj.     Boiling. 

Lovers  and  madmen  have  such  seething  brains, 
Such  shaping  fantasies,  that  apprehend 
More  than  cool  reason  ever  comprehends. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer- Night's  Dream,  v.  1. 
The  species  of  lunacy  which  quickens  and  exalts 
the  imagination  of  a  lover,  would,  in  one  of  so  seeth- 
ing a  brain  as  he  was,  strive  to  expend  itself  in  all 
sorts  of  novel  and  wayward  combinations.— Craik, 
History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  552. 
Seething,  verbal  ubs.     State  of  boiling. 

The  priest's  servant  came,  while  the  flesh  was  in 
seething,  with  a  flesh-hook  of  three  teeth  in  his 
hand;  and  he  struck  it  into  the  pan.— 1  Samuel. 
ii.  13. 
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See-  s.    Sedge. 

A  place  where  segges  do  grow. — Barret,  Alvearie  • 
1580. 

Seg.  s.     Castrated  bull. 
Segar,  or  Cigar,  s.  [Spanish,  cigarroJ]  Small 
roll  of  tobacco,  truncated  at  one  end,  and 
pointed  at  the  other,  permeable  to  air,  and 
adapted    for    smoking ;    roll    of   tobacco, 
•which  the  Spaniards  smoke  without  a  pipe. 
Our  hostess  supplied  us  with  plenty  of  fruit,  and 
then  obligingly  smoked  a  segar  with  me. — Twiss, 
Travels  through  Spain :  177*. 

Segment,  s.  [Fr.;  Lat.  segmentum.']  Figure 
contained  between  a  chord  and  an  arch  of 
the  circle,  or  so  much  of  the  circle  as  is 
cut  off  by  that  chord. 

Unto  a  parallel  sphere,  and  such  as  live  under  the 
poles  for  half  a  year,  some  segments  may  appear  at 
any  time,  and  under  any  quarter,  tho  suu  not  set- 
ting, but  walking  round. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

Their  segments  or  arcs,  which  appeared  so  nume- 
rous, for  the  most  part  exceeded  not  the  third  part 
of  a  circle.— (Sir  /.  Newton. 

Segregate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  segrego  ;  pass.  part. 
segregatus ;  segregatio,  -onis. J  Set  apart ; 
separate  from  others. 

Nor  does  the  black  dissipate  or  segregate  those 
purer  atoms. — Translation  of  Loredano,  p.  5 :  1664. 
Segregating  heterogeneous  bodies,  and  congregat- 
ing those  that  are  homogeneous. — Bislwp  Berkeley, 
Siris,  §  190. 
Segregate,  adj.     Select. 

A  kind  of  segregate  or  cabinet  senate. — Sir  H. 
Wotton,  Remains,  p.  240. 

Segregation,  s.     Separation  from  others. 

What  shall  we  hear  of  thisP — 
A  segregation  of  the  Turkish  fleet ; 
For  do  but  stand  upon  the  foaming  shore, 
The  chiding  billows  seem  to  pelt  the  clouds. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  ii.  1. 

To  decline  offences,  to  be  careful  and  conscionable 
in  our  several  actions,  is  a  purity  that  every  man 
ought  to  labour  for;  which  we  may  well  do,  without 
a  sullen  segregation  from  all  society. — Felltham. 

Seigneurial.  adj.     Seignorial. 

Those  lands  were  seigneurial. — Sir  W.  Temple. 
They  were  the  statesmen,  they  were  the  lawyers  ; 
from  them  were  often  taken   the   bailiffs  of  the 
seigneurial  courts.— Burke,  Abridgement  of  English 
History,  b.  iii.  ch.  vi. 
Seignorage.  s.     [Fr.  seigneuriage.~\ 

1.  Authority;  acknowledgement  of  power. 

They  brought  work  to  the  mint,  and  a  part  of  the 
money  coined  to  the  crown  for  seignorage. — Locke. 

2.  Payment  made  for  the  use  of  a  patent. 

The  seignorage,  if  levied  at  all,  must  not  be  too 
high,  else  "it  affords  an  almost  irresistible  temptation 
to  private  coining,  and  as  it  must  be  high  in  order 
to  form  any  important  branch  of  revenue,  it  is  gene- 
rally no  more  than  is  thought  sufficient  to  cover  the 
cost  of  minting.  The  effect  of  a  seignorage  is  to 
make  coin  more  valuable  than  bullion.  In  this 
country  no  fixed  seignorage  is  levied  on  gold,  which 
is  the  standard  of  value.  Any  person  may  have 
standard  gold  coined  in  quantities  of  not  less  than 
30,0002.,  at  the  public  cost.  'The  short  delay,  in- 
deed, during  which  the  manufacture  takes  place 
would  amount  by  the  interest  on  the  specie  to  a 
slight  seignorage  \  but  as  the  coinage  is  carried  on 
through  the  agency  of  the  Bank  of  England,  ard  no 
private  person  can  employ  the  agency  of  the  mint 
for  obtaining  sovereigns,  the  loss  is  not  really  in- 
curred, and  such  a  seignorage  as  might  affect  the 
private  individual  does  not  take  effect  on  the  Bank 
issues  of  coin.  In  France,  however,  coin  is  worth 
more  than  bullion,  by  reason  of  the  seignorage,  and 
when  monetary  transactions  take  place  between 
this  country  and  France,  coin  must  be  treated  as 
bullion. ...  A  considerable  seignorage  is  levied  on 
the  silver  and  copper  currencies  in  this  country. — 
Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art. 

Seignorial.  adj.  Appertaining  to  the  juris- 
diction, or  rights,  of  a  seignior. 

There  was  the  most  extraordinary  variety  of  laws 
and  usages  throughout  the  realm,  Roman  Greek, 
Gothic,  Lombard,  Norman,  Imperial-German  insti- 
tutes; old  municipal  and  recent  seignorial  rights. — 
Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  x.  ch.  iii. 
Seignorlze.  v.  a.  Lord  over. 

As  fair  he  was  as  Cytherea's  make, 
As  proud  as  he  that  seignoriseth  hell.          Fairfax. 
Seigniory,  s.     [Fr.  seigneurie.]     Lordship ; 
territory. 

O'Neal  never  had  any  seigniory over  that  country, 
but  what  by  encroachment  he  got  upon  the  English. 
—Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Were  you  not  restored 
To  all  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  seigniories? 

Sliakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  1* 


Hosea,  in  the  person  of  God,  sayeth  of  the  Jews, 
they  have  reigned,  but  not  by  me;  they  have  set  a 
seigniory  over  themselves:  which  place  proveth 
plainly,  that  there  are  governments  which  God  doth 
not  avow.  —  Bacon, 

William,  earl  of  Pembroke,  being  lord  of  all  Lein- 
ster,  had  royal  jurisdiction  throughout  that  province, 
and  every  one  of  his  five  sons  enjoyed  that  seigniory 
successively.  —  Sir  J.  Dames,  Discourse  on  the  State 
of  Ireland. 

Seine,  .v.     Sean  ;  net. 

They  have  cock-boats  for  passengers,  and  seine 

boats  for  taking  of  pilchards.  —  Carew,  Survey  of 

Cornwall. 
Seiner,  s.     Fisher  with  nets. 

Seiners  complain  with  open  mouth  that  theso 

drovers  work  much  prejudice  to  the  commonwealth. 

of  fishermen,  and  reap'  small  gain  to  themselves.  — 

Carew. 
Seisin,  s.      [Fr.  MMUM.J 

1.  In  Laic. 

Seisin  in  fact,  is  when  a  corporal  possession  is 
taken  ;  seisin  in  law,  is  when  something  is  done 
which  the  law  accounteth  a  seisin,  as  an  inrolment. 
This  is  as  much  as  a  right  to  lands  and  tenements. 
though  the  owner  be  by  wrong  disseized  of  them.-  • 
Co  well. 

2.  Act  of  taking  possession. 

Every  indulged  sin  gives  Satan  livery  and  seisin 
of  his  heart,  and  a  power  to  dispose  of  it  as  he 
pleases.—  Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

Seisin  is  the  same  in  the  canon  law  as  livery  and 
seisin  at  the  common  law.  —  Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris 
Canonici. 

3.  Things  possessed. 

Many  recoveries  were  had,  as  well  by  heirs  as  suc- 
cessors, of  the  seizin  of  their  predecessors.—  Sir  M. 
Hale. 

Seismic,    adj.      Belonging    or    relating  to, 
connected  with,  earthquakes. 

(For  examples  see  under  Seismology  and 
Seismometry.) 

Seismoiogue.  s.    One  engaged  in  Seismo- 


(  For  example  see  under  Seismology.) 
Seismology,  s.  [Gr.  atiafios  =  shaking,  earth- 
quake +  Ayyof  =  word,  principle.]    Doctrine 
of  earthquakes. 

I  [have  derived]  advantage  from  the  contempora- 
neous labours  of  the  few  physicists  who  are  engaged 
in  seismology.  .  .  .  The  labour  of  future  seismologues 
will  be  in  a  great  degree  thrown  away,  unless  the 
cultivators  of  science  in  all  countries  .  .  .  shall  unite 
in  agreeing  to  some  one  uniform  system  of  seismic 
observation.—  R.  Mallett,  Report  on  the  Facts  and 
Theory  of  Earthquake  Phenomena,  in  Transactions 
of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  :  1858. 

Seismometer,  s.  Instrument  for  measuring 
the  impulse  of  an  earthquake. 

(For  example  see  under  Seismometry.) 
Seismometric.    adj.      Connected  with,   re- 
lating to,  Seismometry.) 

(For  example  see  under  Seismometry.) 
Seismometry.  *.     Measurement  of  the  im- 
pulse of  earthquakes. 

The  seismic  map  of  Berghaus  ...  is  the  most  im- 
portant attempt  of  this  sort  emanating  from  abroad. 
.  .  .  Seismic  energy  may  become  sensible  at  any  part 
of  the  earth's  surface.  ...  1  proceed  to  some  obser- 
vations upon  instrumental  Seismometry,  and  the 
construction  of  seismometers.  ,  .  .  Twelve  years  ago 
the  construction  of  Seismometric  instruments  seemed 
a  comparatively  easy  matter.  —  R.  Mallett,  Report  on 
the  Facts  and  Theory  of  Earthquake  Phenomena,  in 
Transactions  of  the  British  Association  for  tlte  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  :  1858. 

Seismoscope.  s.  [Gr.  aKoir'ua  =  I  spy,  see, 
observe,  descry.]  Instrument  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rendering  visible  the  very  feeblest 
impulses  of  the  shaken  ground. 

This  instrument  I  have  named  the  seismoscope.— 
R.  Mallet,  Report  on  the  Facts  and  Theory  of  Earth- 
quake Phenomena,  in  Transactions  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science:  lt>5l. 

Seize,  v.  a.     [Fr.  saisir.'] 

1.  Take  hold  of  ;  gripe;  grasp. 

Then  as  a  tiger  who  by  chance  hath  spy'd 
In  some  purlieu  two  gentle  fawns  at  play, 
Straight  couches  close,  then  rising,  changes  oft 
His  couchant  watch,  as  one  who  chose  his  ground, 
Whence  rushing  he  might  surest  seize  them  both. 
Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  403. 

2.  Take  possession  of  by  force. 

At  last  they  seize 
The  sceptre,  and  regard  not  David's  sons. 

Milton,  Paradise  Ijost,  xii.  356. 

3.  Take  possession  of;  lay  hold  on  j  invade 
suddenly. 
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In  her  sad  breast  the  prince's  fortunes  roll, 
And  hope  and  doubt  alternate  seize  her  soul. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  iv.1039. 

4.  Take  forcible  possession  of  by  law. 

An  escheator  of  London  had  arrested  a  clothier 
that  was  outlawed,  and  seized  his  poods. — C'amden. 

It  was  judged  by  the  highest  kind  of  judgment, 
that  he  should  be  banished,  and  his  whole  estate 
confiscated  and  seized,  and  his  houses  pulled  down. 
— Bacon. 

5.  Make  possessed ;  put  in  possession  of. 
So  th'  one  for  wrong,  the  other  strives  for  right : 

As  when  a  griffin,  seized  of  his  prey, 
A  dragon  fierce  encountreth  in  his  flight, 
Through  wildest  air  making  his  idle  way. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

6.  Fasten ;  fix :  (with  on). 

So  down  he  fell  before  the  cruell  beast, 
Who  on  his  neck  his  bloody  claws  did  seize ; 
That  life  nigh  crush'd  out  of  his  panting  brest, 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  8, 15^ 
Fairest  Cordelia, 

Thee  and  thy  virtues  here  I  seize  upon ; 
Be  t  lawful  I  take  up  what's  cast  away. 

Sliakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  1, 
Where  there  is  a  design  of  supplanting,  that  ne- 
cessarily requires  another  of  accusing  :  even  Jezebel 
projects  not  to  seize  on  Naboth's  vineyard  without 
a  precedent  charge.— Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Chris- 
tian Piety. 
Seizure,  s. 

1.  Act  of  seizing. 

2.  Thing  seized. 

Sufficient  that  thy  prayers  are  heard,  and  death, 
Then  due  by  sentence  when  thou  didst  transgress, 
Defeated  of  his  seizure  many  days 
Given  thee  of  grace.    Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  252. 

3.  Act  of  taking  forcible  possession. 

Thy  lands,  and  all  things  that   thou  dost  call 

thine, 
Worth  seizure,  do  we  seize  into  our  hands. 

Sliakespear,  As  you  like  it.  iii.  1. 

In  the  general  town  he  maintained  &  seizure  and 
possession  of  the  whole. — Sir  II.  Wotton. 

Henry  continued  to  burn  protestants,  after  he 
had  cast  off  the  pope ;  and  his  seizure  of  ecclesias- 
tical revenues  cannot  be  reckoned  as  a  mark  of  the 
church's  liberty. — Swift. 

The  first  of  the  three  kinds  of  conquest,  then,  has 
for  its  object  and  effect  the  complete  displacement 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants.  .  .  .  Under  the  second 
form  of  conquest  the  conquerors  . . .  feel  that  they 
will  gain  most  by  foregoing  something  of  their  right 
to  the  wholesale  seizure  and  appropriation  of  the 
soil,  and  neither  wholly  destroying  or  expelling  its 
ancient  possessors,  nor  even  reducing  them  to  a 
state  of  slavery,  but  only  treating  them  as  a  lower 
caste. . .  Finally,  there  is  that  kind  of  subjugation  of 
one  people  or  country  by  another  which  results  sim- 
ply in  the  overthrow  of  the  independence  of  the 
former,  and  the  substitution  in  it  or  over  it  of  a 
foreign  for  a  native  government. — Craik,  History  of 
English  Literature,  vol.  i.  p»  43. 

4.  Gripe ;  possession. 

And  shall  these  hands  so  lately  pursed  of  blood, 
Unyoke  this  seizure  and  this  kind  regret? 

Sliakespear,  King  John,  iii.  1. 

Make  o'er  thy  honour  by  a  deed  of  trust, 
And  give  me  seizure  of  the  mighty  wealth.  Dryden. 

5.  Catch. 

Let  there  be  no  sudden  seizure  of  a  lapsed  syllable 
to  play  upon  it. — Watts. 

Sejant,  adj.     [N.Fr.  sitting.']     In  Heraldry. 
Term  to  describe  beasts  in  a  sitting  pos- 
ture :  (sejant-rampant  means  sitting  witli 
the  feet  lifted  up). 
Sejoin.  v.  a.     [Lat.  sejungo.]     Separate. 

There  is  a  season  when  God,  and  nature,  sejoins 
man  and  wife  in  this  respect.  —  Wliately,  Bride- 
liush,  or  Wedding  Sermons,  p.  44 :  1617. 

Sejunction.  s.     Act  of  disjoining  or  sepa- 
rating. 

The  constitution  of  that  people  was  made  by  a 
sejunction  and  separation  of  them  from  all  other 
nations  on  the  earth. — Bishop  Pearson,  Exposition 
of  the  Creed,  art.  ii. 

Sejungible.  adj.  Capable  of  being  separated. 

The  spawn  and  egg  are  sejungible  from  the  fish 

and  fowl,  and  yet  still  retain  the  prolifick  power  of 

generation. — Bishop   Pearson,   Exposition   of  the 

Creed,  art.  i. 

Seieoutii.  adj.     Rarely  known  ;  uncommon. 

Yet  nathemore  his  meaning  she  ared, 
But  wondred  much  at  his  so  selcouth  case. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iv.  8,14. 
Seldom,  ado.     [A.S.  seld,  seldun.~\     Rarely; 
not  often  ;  not  frequently. 

Wisdom  and  youth  are  seldom  joined  in  one :  and 
the  ordinary  course  of  the  world  is  more  according 
to  Job's  observation,  who  giveth  men  advice  to  seek 
wisdom  amongst  the.  ancients,  and  in  the  length  oi' 
days  understanding.— llooker,  Ecclesiastical  1'oltty. 
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Tlwre  is  true  joy  conveyed  to  the  heart  by  pre- 
venting grace,  which  pardoning  grace  seldom  gives. 
— South,  Sermons. 

Where  the  flight  of  fancy  is  managed  with  good 
judgment,  the  seldomer  it  is  seen  it  is  the  moru 
valuable.— Grew. 

Seldom,  adj.     Rare  ;  not  frequent. 

The  seldom  discharge  of  a  higher  and  more  noble 
office. — Milton,  Reason  of  Church  Government  urged 
against  Prelacy,  b.  i.  ch.  iv. 

By  prayer  is  not  meant  a  formal  customary  attend- 
ance upon  the  offices  of  the  church,  undertook  only 
out  of  a  sordid  fear  of  the  eye  of  man,  and  then 
performed  with  weariness  and  irreverence,  with 
seldom  access,  and  more  seldom  devotion. — South, 
Sermons,  ix.  151. 

His  sickness  in  the  later  years  of  his  life  gave  him 
but  short  and  seldom  truce.— Bishop  Fell,  Life  of 
Hammond. 

Seldomness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Seldom;  uncommonness  ;  infrequency  ; 
rareness ;  rarity. 

Degrees  of  well-doing  there  could  be  none,  except 
perhaps  in  the  seldomness  and  ot'tenness  of  doing 
well. — Honker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

The  strength  of  delight  is  in  its  seldomness  or 
rarity. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Christian  Morals,  ii.  1. 
Seldshown.  adj.    Seldom  exhibited  to  view. 

Seldshown  flamens 
Do  press  among  the  popular  throngs. 

Sliakespear,  Coriolanus,  ii.  1. 
Select,  v.  a.  [Lat.  selectus.']    Choose  in  pre- 
ference to  others  rejected. 

The  footmen,  selected  out  of  all  the  provinces, 
were  greatly  diminished,  being  now  scarce  eight 
thousand  strong. — Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

The  pious  chief,  who  sought  by  peaceful  ways 
To  found  his  empire,  and  his  town  to  raise, 
A  hundred  youths  from  all  his  train  selects. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  jiEneid,  vii.  203. 

Select,  adj.  Nicely  chosen  ;  choice  ;  culled 
out  on  account  of  superior  excellence. 

To  the  nuptial  bow'r 

I  led  her,  blushing  like  the  morn :  all  heaven, 
And  happy  constellations  on  that  hour 
Sued  their  selectest  influence. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  510. 
Select  from  vulgar  herds,  with  garlands  gay, 
A  hundred  bulls  ascend  the  sacred  way. 

Prior,  Solomon,  iii.  653. 

Selectedly.  adv.  In  a  selected  manner; 
with  care  in  selection. 

Prime  workmen  of  the  kingdom,  selectedly  em- 
ployed in  this  service. — Heywood,  Description  of  the 
King's  Ship  at  Woolwich,  p.  48  :  1637. 

Selection.  *.  Act  of  culling  or  choosing  ; 
choice. 

While  we  single  out  several  dishes,  and  reject 
others,  the  selection  seems  but  arbitrary.— Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Spine  of  the  best  illustrations  of  functional  he- 
redity, are  furnished  by  the  mental  characteristics 
of  human  races.  Certain  powers  which  mankind 
have  gained  in  the  course  of  civil ization,  cannot,  I 
think,  be  accounted  for,  without  admitting  the  in- 
heritance of  acquired  modifications.  The  musical 
faculty  is  one  of  these.  To  say  that '  natural  selec- 
tion' has  developed  it,  by  preserving  the  most  musi- 
cally endowed,  seems  an  inadequate  explanation.— 
Herbert  Spencer,  Principles  of  Biology,  pt.  ii. 
ch.  viii. 

Selective,  adj.  Exercising  choice  in  the  way 
of  selection. 

Who  can  enough  wonder  at  the  pitch  of  this 
selective  providence  of  the  Almighty.— Bishop  Hull. 
Being  unable  to  accept  the  volitional  hypothesis, 
or  that  of  impulse  from  within,  or  the  selective  force 
exerted  by  outward  circumstances,  I  deem  an  innate 
tendency  to  deviate  from  parental  type,  operating 
through  periods  of  adequate  duration,  to  be  the 
most  probable  nature,  or  way  of  operation,  of  the 
secondary  law,  whereby  species  have  been  derived 
one  from  the  other.— Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates, 
vol.  iii.  p.  807. 

Selenite.  s.  In  Mineralogy.  Variety 
(hydrated)  of  sulphate  of  lime,  or  crys- 
talized  and  transparent  gypsum. 

Selenite  is  found, ...  in  the  London  clay, ...  in 
the  Eocene  clays  of  the  Isles  of  Wight, ...  in  the 
Oxford  clay  of  Shotover  Hill,  »  .  .  in  the  lias  of 
Gloucestershire,  the  Gault  of  Folkestone,  &c.— 
Ansted,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Selenites.  s.  [Gr.  otXtvLrriG,  from  trtAi/v/j  = 
moon.] 

Your  mentioning  of  a  selenites  that  has  the  shape 
and  appearance  of  a  diamond,  puts  me  in  mind  of 
what  both  you  and  Mr.  Lhwyd  have  told  me  ;  that 
you  have  met  with  a  sort  of  an  opaque selenite  among 
the  >toucs  1  sent  from  hence.— Bishop  Nicholson  to 
Dr.  Woodward,  Epistolary  Correspondence,  i.  84: 
lij'j". 
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Selenium,  s.  [Gr.  iri\>'ii>n  =  the  moon  ;  the 
term,  as  one  of  Chemistry,  being  artificial.] 
Metalloid  elementary  substance  so  named 
by  Berzelius,  who  discovered  it. 

Selenium  . . .  occurs  sparingly  in  combination  with 
several  inetals.  as  lead,  oohalt,  copper,  and  <iuick- 
silver:  in  the  Hartz,  at  Tilkerode  ;  with  copper  and 
silver  in  Sweden:  with  tellurium  and  bismuth  in 
Norway;  with  tellurium  and  gold  in  BiebeitbOiyren  ; 
in  several  copper  and  iron  pyrites,  and  with  sulphur 
in  the  volcanic  productsof  the  Lipari  Islands.—  L're, 
Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  ami  Mines.    . 
Selenograpb.  s.     Delineation,  portrait,  or 
picture  of  the  surface,  or  part  of  the  sur- 
face, of  the  moon. 

My  next  attempt  was  made  . . .  with  a  fine  tele- 
scope by  Cooke,  of  61-inch  aperture  and  11  feet 
siderealVoous,  mounted  e^uatorially,  in  the  old  Eng- 
lish mode,  and  carried  by  clockwork.  With  this 
excellent  arrangement  I  was  enabled  to  use  photo- 
graphy very  successfully,  and  to  obtain  selenographs 
2  inches  across  in  5  seconds  of  time.  The  drawing  of 
Gassendi,  No.  3,  was  made  with  this  instrument. 
From  these  experiments  the  conclusion  was  obvious : 
—that  for  obtaining  good  drawings  of  the  moon,  con- 
venient mounting:  was  actually  more  important  than 
great  optical  power;  and  that  for  such  a  purpose  it 
was  desirable  to  increase  in  every  way  the  comfort 
of  the  observer,  and  furnish  him  with  special  ar- 
rangements for  his  own  position  and  the  placing  of 
his  drawing-board  and  light.— J.  Phillips,  On  some 
Parts  of  the  Surface  of  the  Moon,  in  Proceedings  of 
the  Royal  Society,  Jan.  16.  1868. 

Selenographies,  adj.  Belonging  to  seleno- 
graphy. 

Selenography.  S.  [Gr.  rrfX^wr;  =  moon  ;  fpa^io 
=  I  write.]  Description  of  the  moon. 

Hevelius,  in  his  accurate  selenography,  or  descrip- 
tion of  the  moon,  hath  well  translated  the  known 
appellations  of  regions,  seas,  and  mountains,  unto 
the  parts  of  that  luminary. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

Self.  In  most  languages  the  word  which 
either  has  the  same  meaning  as  self,  or 
constitutes  an  approximate  equivalent,  is 
more  or  less  irregular ;  whilst  in  English 
the  question  as  to  its  nature  is  one  of  more 
than  ordinary  difficulty. 

In  English,  the  fact  which  first  com- 
mands attention  is,  to  a  great  extent,  a 
negative  one.  It  affects  the  language, 
however,  to  a  great  extent.  In  Latin,  and 
in  all  the  languages  derived  from  the 
Latin,  there  is  what  is  called  the  Reflec- 
tive Pronoun  of  the  Third  Person,  viz.,  se, 
with  its  secondary  forms,  sui,  sibi,  suns, 
sua,  suum,  &c. ;  and  with  its  compounds, 
seipse,  semet,  and  others.  It  is  the  Greek 
t  in  iavrov,  the  aspirate  representing  the 
«.  In  the  Slavonic  and  Lithuania  the 
same  word  appears ;  and  so  it  does  in  all 
the  German  languages  and  dialects  of  the 
Continent.  It  is  the  sich  of  the  Teutonic, 
the  sih  and  sig  of  the  Scandinavian, 
tongues. 

But  in  English  it  is  wanting ;   wanting 
in  the  earlier  epochs  of  the  language,  as 
well  as  in  the  later :  all  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  stage  gives  us  being  a  few  instances 
of  the  possessive  pronoun  sin  (  =  his,  hers, 
or  its)  in  poetry,  and  these  in  the  single 
poem   of   Beowulf.      In   the   Old    Saxon, 
however,  of  Westphalia,  it  is  as  common 
as  in  the  other  German  forms  of  speech. 
Without  accounting  for  this  remarkable 
instance  of  defect  in  English,  we  may  note 
three  points   wherein   it  affects   the  lan- 
guage:—  (1)   From    having    nothing    to 
coincide  with  the  Latin  suus,  ma,  suum, 
the  German  seiner,  seine,  seines,  and  the 
Norse  sin,  sit  (forms  giving  us  a  difference  { 
of  gender),  we  express  possession  on  the  ( 
part  of  an  object  in  .the  third  person,  by  j 
the  genitive  cases   /tin,  her,  and  its ;    so  I 
that,  when  the  name  of  the  object  possess- 
ing and  that  of  the  object  possessed  differ 
in  gender,   we  get  such  combinations  as 
kit    mother,    and    her  father.      ('2)    We 
have  no   simple    reflective  pronoun    like 
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the  se  of  the  classical,  the  sie  of  the  Sla- 
vonic, and  the  sik,  sig,  sich  of  the  German 
languages ;  an  element  which  in  the  Scan- 
dinavian, or  Norse,  branch  has  developed 
a  true  passive  voice — e.g.  from  the  Old 
Norse  kulla  mih  (  =  call  myself),  &c.,  we 
have  kalla  sig  ( =  call  one's  self),  for  all 
three  persons ;  kallasc  (  =  call  one's  self  and 
be  called) ;  kallast,  kallas,  kalles  ( =  am 
called),  the  ordinary  passives  of  the  pre- 
sent Swedish  and  Danish.  (3)  We  have 
the  difficulties  connected  with  the  con- 
struction and  the  composition  of  the  word 
self,  which  form  the  subject  of  the  present 
notice. 

There  is  no  very  easy  way  of  giving  the 
meaning  of  self,  except  in  a  general  and 
approximate  manner.  It  suggests  the 
ideas  of  personality,  individuality,  and 
identity  :  and  this  gives,  probably,  its  pri- 
mary meaning.  In  these  there  is  the  no- 
tion of  a  unit ;  and  as  the  act  of  a  person 
who  does  anything  to  himself  limits  both 
the  act  and  the  result  of  jt  to  a  single 
object,  a  connection  with  the  idea  sug- 
gested by  the  term  Reflective  (Pronoun  or 
Verb)  is  manifest.  The  complications  in- 
crease, however,  when,  in  coming  to  the 
details  of  certain  constructions,  we  ask 
how  the  word,  as  a  Part  of  Speech,  has 
such  or  such  an  import.  Thus — 

1.  We  may  say,  'I  one  and  individual, 
personal,   or    identical,    mean    this;'     in 
which  case  the  construction  is,  purely  and 
simply,  adjectival. 

2.  We  may  say,  '  I  the  individual  mean 
this  ;'  in  which  case  the  adjective  is  treated 
as  a  substantive. 

3.  We  may  say,  'My  individuality  means 
this.'     This  gives  us  a  true  substantive. 

4.  '  I,  myself,  mean  this."     What  have 
we  here  ?     That  depends  upon  which  of 
the  two  constructions  we  consider.     Take 
myself  as  it  is  spelt,  i.e.  as  a  single  word, 
and  it  means,  I   individually,  personally, 
actually,  identically,  and  the  construction 
is  adverbial.     Analyze,  however,  the  com- 
bination, and  self  becomes  a  substantive. 
Hence  the  construction  is  that  of  my  head, 
wy  body,  my  person,  and  the  like.     To  7 
it  stands  in  apposition  ;  just  like,  '  I,  your 
master  ;  I,  my  father's  son.' 

5.  '  He  hit  himself.''    Here,  too,  we  may 
say  there  is  an  adverbial  import ;  also  that 
there  is  an  apposition.     But  the  apposition 
is  that  of  him  and  self;  not  that  of  himself 
and  he.     This  is  as  much  as  need  be  said 
in  the  introduction  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  word. 

Johnson  has  entered  the  word  as  a  pro- 
noun, and  that  rightly ;  but  he  has  (less 
rightly)  followed  up  the  entry  by  the  re- 
mark that  its  primary  signification  seems 
to  be  that  of  an  adjective. 

The  present  Editor  will  deal  -with  the 
word— I.  When  it  stands  alone;  and  II. 
When  it  enters  into  either  Combination  or 
Composition. 

I — Standing  alone. 

Self.  s.  Individuality  ;  personality  ;  iden- 
tity. Its  shades  of  meaning  range  from 
the  metaphysical  sense  of  tyo  (see  Ego- 
ism), to  the  colloquial  sense  of  Number 
one  ;  as  in,  '  Take  care  of  number  one,'  i.e. 
of  yourself '.  The  plural  is  selves. 

Self  is  that  conscious  thinking  thing,  which  is 
sensible  or  conscious  of  pleasure  and  pain,  capable 
of  happiness  and  misery,  and  so  is  concerned  lor 
itself  as  far  as  that  consciousness  extends.— Locke. 

Since  consciousness  always  accompanies  thinking 
and  it  is  that  that  make*  every  ojue  to  be  what  he 
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calls  self,  and  thereby  distinguishes  himself  from 
all  other  thinking  things;  in  this  alone  consists  per- 
sonal identity,  i.  e.  the  sameness  of  a  rational  being. 
— Litcke. 

It  is  by  the  consciousness  it  has  of  its  present 
thoughts  and  actions,  that  it  is  self  to  it  self  now, 
and  so  will  be  the  same  self,  as  far  as  the  same  con- 
sciousness can  extend  to  actions  past  or  to  come. — 
Id. 

The  fondness  we  have  for  self,  and  the  relation 
which  other  things  have  to  our  selves,  furnishes  an- 
other long  rank  ol'  prejudices — Watts. 

I  know  ye ;  and  these  lakes  and  echoes  know 
The  darkness  and  the  clangour  of  your  wings. 
But  why  more  hideous  than  your  loathed  selves 
Gather  ye  up  in  legions  from  the  deep  ? 

Shelley,  Prometlwufi  Unbound. 

Peace,  wanton  !  thou  art  yet  not  old  enough. 
Think  ye  by  gazing  on  e;ich  other's  e.ves 
To  multiply  your  lovely  selves,  and  fill 
With  sphered  fires  the  interlunar  air  ?  Ibid, 

Martin  .  .  .  had  liec.n  bred  up  in  his  grandfather's 
house;  and  it  will  usually  be  found  thnt  the  meaner 
domestic  vices  propagate  themselves  to  be  their  own 
antagonists.  Selfishness  does  this  especially ;  so  do 
suspicion,  cunning,  stealth,  and  covetous  propensi- 
ties. Martin  had  unconsciously  reasoned  as  a  child, 
'  My  guardian  takes  so  much  thought  of  himself, 
that  unless  1  do  the  like  by  myself,  1  shall  be  for- 

fotten.'  So  he  had  grown  selfish.  But  he  had  never 
nown  it.  ...  He  never  would  have  known  it,  but 
that  being  newly  risen  from  abed  of  dangerous  sick- 
ness, to  watch  by  such  another  couch,  he  felt  how 
nearly  Self  had  dropped  into  the  grave,  and  what  a 
poor  dependent,  miserable  thing  it  was.  It  was 
natural  for  him  to  reflect— he  had  months  to  do  it 
in— upon  his  own  escape,  and  Mark's  extremity. 
This  led  him  to  consider  which  of  them  could  be 
the  better  spared,  and  why?  Then  the  curtain  slowly 
rose  a  very  little  way ;  and  Self,  Self,  Self,  was  shown, 
below.  He  asked  himself, . . .  whether  he  had  done 
his  duty  by  him,  and  had  deserved  and  made  a  good 
response  to  his  fidelity  and  zeal.  No.  Short  as 
their  companionship  had  been,  he  felt  in  many, 
many  instances,  that  there  was  blame  against  him- 
self: and  still  inquiring  why,  the  curtain  slowly 
rose  a  little  more,  and  Self,  Self,  Self,  dilated  on  the 
scene.— Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xxxiii. 
Self.  adj. 

1.  In  the  extract,  (her)  own.    Barbarous, 

Calling  home  our  exiled  friends  abroad, 
That  fled  the  snares  of  watchful  tyranny 
Producing  forth  the  cruel  ministers 
Of  this  dead  butcher  and  his  fiendlike  queen ; 
Who,  as  'tis  thought,  by  seZ/and  violent  hands, 
Took  off  her  life.  SMkespear,  Macbeth,  v.  7. 

2.  Same  ;  selfsame. 

In  my  school-days,  when  I  had  lost  one  shaft, 
I  shot  his  fellow  of  the  selfsame  flight 
The  selfsame  way,  with  more  advised  watch, 
To  find  the  other  forth. ...  If  you  please 
To  shoot  another  arrow  that  selfvi&y 
Which  you  did  shoot  the  first. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 
I'm  made  of  that  self  metal  as  my  sister, 
And  prize  me  at  her  worth.         Id,,  King  Lear,  i.  1. 
On  these  self  'hills  the  air  is  so  thin,  that  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  bear  up  the  body  of  a  bird.— Sir  W. 
Raleigh. 

At  that  self  moment  enters  Palamon 
The  gate  of  Venus. 

Uryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  562. 

Here  the  word  is  an  adjectival  pronoun 

rather  than  a  true  adjective.    It  has  not, 

however,  been  thought  necessary  to  make 

a  separate  entry. 

Self.  pron.  This  is  what  the  word  actually  is, 
as  a  Part  of  Speech  ;  whether  we  consider 
its  inflection  or  its  import.  An  objection 
has  been  made  on  the  score  of  its  having  a 
plural — selves  in  the  present,  and  selven  in 
the  older,  stages  of  our  language.  The 
same  applies  to  others,  and  ones  ;  as,  '  My 
wife  and  little  ones'  In  the  way  of  import 
it  expresses  a  relation ;  a  relation,  indeed, 
of  a  peculiar  kind;  but  one  which  is 
generally  recognised  as  a  relation  ;  viz.  the 
relation  of  identity,  as  in  the  formula  '  A 
is  A.'  As  a  pronoun,  however,  it  is  more 
substantival  than  adjectival,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  preceding  entries. 

This  pronominal  character  is  by  no 
means  incompatible  with  the  statement 
(under  5)  that  its  import  may  be  adverbial, 
indeed  that  it  may  be  an  actual  adverb. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  either,  neither, 
and  other  words :  for  which  there  are  two 
renderings,  as  in  'Either  A  or  B  is  to 
blame,'  which  may  be  either  '  One  or  the 
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other*  or  ' In  the  way  of  an  alternative* 
See  under  Either.  It  is  in  composition, 
however,  that  the  question  as  to  its  nature 
takes  its  chief  importance. 

II.  Combination  and  Composition. 

a.  As  the  first  element.  Here  the  list  of 
examples  (which  are  arranged  chronologi- 
cally) stands  as  it  was  left  by  Johnson  : 
Todd,  before  the  present  editor,  having 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  extend  it.  The 
character  of  the  compositions,  however, 
may  be  noticed.  The  best  and  simplest 
are  those  where  the  second  element  is  the 
present  participle  of  a  transitive  verb ;  in 
which  case  the  government  is  simply  that 
of  a  verb  and  noun,  the  intervention  of  a 
preposition  in  the  analysis  of  its  import 
being  unnecessary  ;  e.  g.  self-supporting, 
self -tormenting.  When  the  participle  is 
past,  i.e.  passive,  the  intervention  of  by  is 
required  ;  self-tormented  =  tormented  by 
(one's)  self.  With  tormentor,  or  supporter, 
and  the  verbal  abstracts  in  -ing,  there  is 
the  similar  implication  of  some  preposi- 
tion— 'tormentor  of  (one's)  self.' 

As  the  transitive  and  verbal  charac- 
ter of  the  first  element  becomes  obscure, 
the  compound  becomes  exceptionable  ;  i.  e. 
the  preposition  required  for  the  full  ren- 
dering of  it  and  the  import  of  the  word 
self  become  uncertain.  The  remark  that 
Shakespear's  use  of  the  word  is  harsh  (the 
present  editor  would  use  a  stronger  term) 
is  Johnson's,  and  it  is  one  which  the 
examples  verify. 

Then  held  she  her  tongue,  and  cast  down  a  self- 
accusing  look,  finding  that  in  herself  she  had  shot 
out  of  the  bow  of  her  affection  a  more  qui<vk  opening 
of  her  mind  than  she  minded  to  have  done. — Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

Alas !  while  we  are  wrapt  in  foggy  mist 
Of  our  self-love,  so  passions  do  deceive, 
We  think  they  hurt,  when  most  they  do  assist.     Id. 

Till  Strephon's  plaining  voice  him  nearer  drew, 
Where  by  his  words  his  self-like  case  he  knew.     Id. 

Ah  !  where  was  first  that  cruel  cunning  found, 
To  frame  of  earth  a  vessel  of  the  mind, 
Where  it  should  be  to  self -destruction  bound?     Id. 

Before  the  door  sat  self-consuming  Care, 
Day  and  night  keeping  wary  watch  and  ward. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

In  their  anger  they  slew  a.  man,  and  in  their  self- 
will  they  digged  down  a  wall.— Genesis,  xlix.  6. 

My  strange  and  self-abuse, 
Is  the  initiate  fear  that  wants  hard  use. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 
I  have  heard  so  much, 

And  with  Demetrius  thought  to  have  spoke  thereof: 
But  being  over  full  of  self-affairs, 
My  mind  did  lose  it. 

Id.,  Midsummer- Night's  Dream,  i.  1. 

Nor  know  1  aught 

By  me  that's  said  or  done  amiss  this  night, 
Unless  self-charity  be  sometimes  a  vice, 
And  to  defend  ourselves  it  be  a  sin, 
When  violence  assails  us.  Id.,  Othello,  ii.  3. 

He  walks,  and  that  self -chain  about  his  neck, 
Which  he  forswore.         Id.,  Comedy  of  Errors,  v.  1. 

But  lest  myself  be  guilty  of  self -wrong, 
I'll  stop  mine  ears  against  the  mermaid's  song. 

Ibid.  iii.  2. 

It  is  in  my  power,  in  one  self-born  hour, 
To  plant  and  o'ervvhelm  custom. 

Id.,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  chorus. 
His  treasons  will  sit  blushing  in  his  face, 
Not  able  to  endure  the  sight  of  day, 
But  self-affriijMed  tremble  at  lii.s  sin. 

II.,  Richard  II.  iii.  2. 
The  stars  a'oove  us  govern  our  conditions ; 
Else  one  self-nuite  and  mate  could  not  beget 
Such  different  issues.  Id.,  King  Lear,  iv.  3. 

Know  if  his  last  purpose  hold, 
Or  whether  since  he  is  advised  by  aught 
To  change  the  course  V    He's  full  of  alteration, 
And  self -reproving.  Ibid.  v.  1. 

He  conjunct  and  flattering  his  displeasure, 
Tript  me  behind  :  being  down,  insulted,  rail'd  . . . 
Got  praises  of  the  king, 
For  him  attempting  who  was  self-subdued. 

Ibid.  ii.  2. 

He  may  do  some  good  on  her : 
A  peevish  self-witl'd  harlotry  it  is. 

Itl.,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv,  2. 
The  Kverla-stinw  . . .  lixt 

His  canon  'gainst  self-sl<,tuyliter.      Id.,  Hamlet,  i.  2 
VOL.  11. 
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More  nor  less  to  others  paying, 
Than  by  self-offences  weighing  : 
Shame  to  him  whose  cruel  striking, 
Kills  for  faults  of  his  own  liking  I 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  2. 

Bellona's  bridegroom,  lapt  in  proof, 
Confronted  him  with  self-caparisons, 
Point  against  point.  Id.,  Macbeth,  i.  2. 

Self-love,  my  liege,  is  not  so  vile  a  sin 
As  self -neglecting.  Id.,  Henry  V.  ii.  4. 

His  lords  desire  him  to  have  borne 
His  bruised  helmet  and  his  bended  sword 
Before  him  through  the  city;  he  forbids  it, 
Being  free  from  vainness  and  self-glorious  pride. 

Ibid.  v.  chorus. 
Anger  is  like 

A  full  hot  horse,  who,  being  allow'd  his  way, 
Self -mettle  tires  him.  Id.,  Henry  VIII.  i.  1. 

You  promised 

To  lay  aside  self-harming  heaviness, 
And  entertain  a  cheerful  disposition. 

Id.,  Richard  III. 

The  most  ordinary  cause  of  a  single  life  is  liberty 
especially  in  certain  self-pleasing  and  humorous 
minds,  which  are  so  sensible  of  every  restraint  as  to 
think  their  girdles  and  garters  to  be  bonds  and 
shackles. — Bacon. 

Hast  thou  set  up  nothing  in  competition  with 
God:  no  pride,  profit,  self-love,  or  self-interest  of 
thy  own  f — IHtppa. 
Up  through  the  spacious  palace  passed  she, 

To  where  the  king's  proudly  reposed  head, 
If  any  can  be  soft  to  tyranny 

And  self-tormenting  sin,  had  a  soft  bed. 

Crasliaw. 

With  a  joyful  willingness  these  self-loving  reform- 
ers  took  possession  of  all  vacant  preferments,  and 
with  reluctance  others  parted  with  their  beloved 
colleges  and  subsistence.—/.  Walton. 

Hepent  the  sin  ;  but  if  the  punishment 
Thou  canst  avoid,  self-preservation  bids. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  504. 

So  virtue  given  for  lost, 
Deprest  and  overthrown,  as  seem'd, 
Like  that  self-begotten  bird, 

In  the  Arabian  woods  em  bos t. 
That  no  second  knows  nor  third, 

And  lay  ere  while  a  holocaust, 
From  out  her  ashy  womb  now  teem'd.       Ibid.  1697. 

Him  fast  sleeping  soon  he  found, 
In  labyrinth  of  many  a  round  self-roll'd. 

Id.,  Paradise  Lost,  is.  182. 
Oft  times  nothing  profits  more 
Than  self-esteem,  grounded  on  just  and  right, 
Well  managed.  Ibid.  viii.  571. 

Self -knowing,  and  from  thence 
Magnanimous  to  correspond  with  Heaven. 

Ibid.  vii.  510. 

He  sorrows  now,  repents,  and  prays  contrite, 
My  motions  in  him ;  longer  than  they  move, 
His  heart  I  know  how  variable  and  vain, 
Self-left.  Ibid.  si.  90. 

Seneca  approves  this  setf-Jwmicide.—HakewM. 

Thyself  from  flattering  self-conceit  defend, 
Nor  what  thou  dost  not  know,  to  know  pretend. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Of  Prudence. 

Man's  that  savage  beast,  whose  mind, 
From  reason  to  self-love  declined. 
Delights  to  prey  upon  his  kind. 

Id.,  Friendship  and  Single  Life  against  Love 

and  Marriage. 
Farewell,  my  tears ; 

And  my  just  anger  be  no  more  confined 
To  vain  complaints,  or  self-devouring  silence. 

Id.,  The  Sophy. 

They  are  yet  more  mad  to  think  that  men  may 
rest  by  death,  though  they  die  in  self-murder,  the 
greatest  sin.— Graunt. 

Are  not  these  strange  self-delusions,  and  yet  at- 
tested by  common  experience?— South-,  Sermons. 

If  the  image  of  God  is  only  sovereignty,  certainly 
we  have  been  hitherto  much  mistaken,  and  here- 
after are  to  beware  of  making  ourselves  unlike 
God,  by  too  much  self-denial  and  humility.— South, 
Sermons. 

If  a  man  would  have  a  devout,  humble,  sin-abhor- 
ring, self-denying  frame  of  spirit,  he  cannot  take  a 
more  efficacious  course  to  attain  it  than  by  praying 
himself  into  it.— Ibid. 

Let  a  man  apply  himself  to  the  difficult  work  of 
self-examination  by  a  strict  scrutiny  into  the  whole 
estate  of  his  soul.— Ibid. 

•A  fatal  self -imposture,  such  as  defeats  the  design, 
and  destroys  the  force  of  all  religion.— Ibid. 

When  he  intends  to  bereave  the  world  of  an  illus- 
trious person,  he  may  cast  him  upon  a  bold  self- 
opinioned  physician,  worse  than  his  distemper,  who 
shall  make  a  shift  to  cure  him  into  his  grave.— 
Ibid. 

Neglect  of  friends  can  never  be  proved  rational. 
till  we  prove  the  person  using  it  omnipotent  and 
self-sufficient,  and  such  as  can  never  need  any  mor- 
tal assistance. — Ibid. 

By  all  human  laws,  as  well  as  divine,  self-murder 
has  ever  been  agreed  on  as  the  greatest  crime.— Sir 
W.  Temple. 

A  self-conceited  fop  will  swallow  anything.— Sir 
R.  L' Estrange. 

He  has  given  you  all  the  commendation  which  his 
self-sufficiency  could  afford  to  iuiy.—lJr/iden. 

From  Atreus  though  your  ancient  lineage  came, 
And  both  the  brother  kings  your  lineage  claim, 
5  U 
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Yet  my  self-conscious  worth,  your  high  renown, 
Your   virtue,  through   the  neighb'ring   nations 

blown  . . . 
Haye  led  mn  hither. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  viii.  172. 

Below  yon  sphere 

There  hangs  the  ball  of  earth  and  water  mixt, 
Self -center' d  and  unmoved. 

Id.,  State  of  Innocence,  ii.  2. 

All  these  receive  their  birth  from  other  things, 
But  from  himself  the  phoenix  only  springs; 
Self-born,  begotten  by  the  parent  flame 
In  which  he  burn'd,  another  and  the  same. 

Id.,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Tlie  Pythagorean 

Philosophy. 

The  burning  fire  that  shone  so  bright, 
Flew  off  all  sudden  with  extinguish'd  light, 
And  left  one  altar  dark,  a  little  space ; 
Which  turn'd  self-kindled,  and  renew'd  the  blaze. 
Id.,  Palamon  and  Arcite.  iii.  250. 

Thou  first,  O  king !  release  the  rights  of  sway  ; 
Power,  self -restrain' d,  the  people  best  obey. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  Frst  Book  oftlie  Iliad. 

Eighteen  and  nineteen  are  equal  to  thirty-seven, 
by  the  same  self-evidence  that  one  and  two  are 
equal  to  three.— Locke. 

A  contradiction  of  what  has  been  said  is  a  mark 
of  yet  greater  pride  and  self- conceited  nesx,  when 
we  take  upon  us  to  set  another  right  in  his  story.— Id. 

I  am  as  justly  accountable  for  any  action  done 
many  years  since,  appropriated  to  me  now  by  this 
self-consciousness,  as  1  am  for  what  I  did  the  last 
moment.— Id. 

Each  intermediate  idea  agreeing  on  each  side  with 
those  two  it  is  immediately  placed  between :  the 
ideas  of  men  and  self-determination  appear  to  be 
connected.— Id. 

Body  cannot  be  self-existent,  because  it  is  not 
self-movent ;  for  motion  is  not  of  the  essence  of 
body,  because  we  may  have  a  definitive  conception 
of  body,  abstracted  from  that  of  motion  :  wherefore 
motion  is  something  else  besides  body,  something 
without  which  body  may  be  conceived  to  exist.— 
Grew. 

This  self -existent  being  hath  the  power  of  perfec- 
tion, as  well  as  of  existence  in  himself;  for  he  that 
is  above,  or  existeth  without,  any  cause,  that  is,  hath 
the  power  of  existence  in  himself,  cannot  be  with- 
out the  power  of  any  possible  existence.— Id.,  Cos- 
mologia  Sacra, 

Confidence,  as  opposed  to  modesty,  and  distin- 
guished from  decent  assurance,  proceeds  from  self- 
opinion,  occasioned  by  ignorance  or  flattery.  — 
Collier,  Essays,  Of  Confide, ice. 

If  a  first  body  may  to  any  place 
Be  not  determined  in  the  boundless  space, 
'Tis  plain  it  then  may  absent  be  from  all, 
Who  then  will  this  a  self-existence  call  ? 

Sir  £.  Blackmore. 

Shall  Nature,  erring  from  her  first  command, 
Self-preservation,  fall  by  her  own  hand  P 

Granville. 

Low  nonsense  is  the  talent  of  a  cold  phlegmatick 
temper :  a  writer  of  this  complexion  gropes  his  way 
softly  amongst  self-contradiction,  and  grovels  in 
absurdities.— Addison. 

This  fatal  hypocrisy  and  self-deceit  is  taken  no- 
tice of  in  these  words,  Who  can  understand  his 
errours  ?  Cleanse  thou  me  from  secret  faults.— Id. 

The  guilt  of  perjury  is  so  self-evident,  that  it  was 
always  reckoned  amongst  the  greatest  crimes  by 
those  who  were  only  governed  by  the  light  of  reason. 
— Id. 

Self-sufficiency  proceeds  from  inexperience. — Id. 

Men  had  better  own  their  ignorance  than  ad- 
vance doctrines  which  are  self -contradictory.  — 
Spectator. 

Light,  which  of  all  bodies  is  nearest  allied  to 
spirit,  is  also  most  diffusive  and  self-communicative. 
— Norris. 

Thus  we  see  in  bodies,  the  more  of  kin  they  are 
to  spirit  in  subtilty  and  refinement,  the  more  spread- 
ing are  they  and  self-diffusive. — id. 

God,  who  is  an  absolute  spiritual  act,  and  who  is 
such  a  pure  light  as  in  which  there  is  no  darkness, 
must  needs  be  infinitely  self-imparting  and  commu- 
nicative.—/^ 

Every  animal  is  conscious  of  some  individual,  self- 
moving,  self -deter  mining  principle, — Pope  and  A  r- 
buthnot,  Martinus  Scriblerus. 

Nick  docs  not  pretend  to  be  a  gentleman  :  he  is  a 
tradesman,  a  self-seeking  wretch— Arbuthnot,  His- 
tory of  John  Bull, 

By  the  blast  of  self-opinion  moved, 
We  wish  to  charm,  and  seek  to  be  beloved.     Prior. 

Living  and  understanding  substances  do  clearly 
demonstrate  to  philosophical  enquirers  the  neces- 
sary self -existence,  power,  wisdom,  and  beneficence 
of  their  Maker.— Bentley. 

If  it  can  intrinsically  stir  itself,  and  either  com- 
mence or  alter  its  course,  it  must  have  a  principle 
of  self -activity,  which  is  life  and  souse.— Id. 

This  desire  of  existence  is  a  natural  affection  of 
the  soul ;  it  is  self -preservation  in  tae  highest  and 
truest  meaning.— Id. 

The  philosophers,  and  even  the  Epicureans,  main- 
tained the  self-svffiviency  of  the  Godhead,  and  sel- 
dom or  never  sacrificed  at  all,— Id. 

Matter  is  not  endued  with  self-motion,  nor  with  a 
power  to  alter  the  course  in  which  it  is  put :  it  is 
merely  passive,  and  must  ever  continue  in  that  state 
it  is  settled  in.—C/teyne,  Philosophical  Principles. 
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I  took  not  arms,  till  urged  by  self-defence, 
The  eldest  law  of  nature. 

Howe,  Ambitious  Stepmother. 

His  labour  and  study  would  have  shewn  his  early 
mistakes,  and  cured  him  of  self-flattering  delusions. 
—  Watts. 

This  is  not  to  be  done  in  a  rash  and  self-sufficient 
manner;  but  with  an  humble  dependance  ou  divine 
grace,  while  we  walk  among  snares.— Id. 

The  religion  of  Jesus,  with  all  its  self-denials,  vir- 
tues, and  devotions,  is  very  practicable.— Id. 

Achilles's  courage  is  furious  and  anti-actable; 
that  of  Ajax  is  heavy  and  self -confiding.— Pope. 

in  dubious  thought  the  king  awaits, 
And  self-considering,  as  he  stands,  debates.          Id. 

By  mighty  Jove's  command, 
Unwilling  have  1  trod  this  pleasing  land ; 
For  who  self-moved  with  weary  wings  would  sweep 
Such  length  of  ocean. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  v.  123. 

I  doom,  to  fix  the  gallant  ship, 
A  mark  of  vengeance  on  the  sable  deep ; 
To  warn  the  thoughtless  self-confiding  train, 
No  more  unlicensed  thus  to  brave  the  main. 

Ibid.  xiii.  172. 

What  is  loose  love  ?  a  transient  gust, 
A  vapour  fed  from  wild  desire, 
A  wandering  self -consuming  fire. 

Id..  Chorus  to  the  Tragedy  of  Brutus. 

They  who  reach  Parnassus'  lofty  crown, 
Employ  their  pains  to  spurn  some  others  down  ; 
And  while  self-love  each  jealous  writer  rules, 
Contending  wits  become  the  sport  of  fools. 

Id.,  Essay  on  Criticism,  ii.  514. 

It  may  be  thought  that  Ulysses  here  is  too  osten- 
tatious, and  that  he  dwells  more  than  modesty  allows 
upon  his  own  accomplishments,  but  self-praise  is 
sometimes  no  fault. — liroome. 

No  wonder  such  a  spirit,  in  such  a  situation,  is 
provoked  beyond  the  regards  of  religion  or  self-con- 
viction.— Swift. 

b.  As  the  second  element,  the  first  being  a 
pronoun.  Here  the  combinations  are  as 
follows: — 1.  With  the  pronouns  of  the  tirst 
and  second  person.  2.  With  those  of  the 
third. 

1.  With  my-self,  thy 'Self,  our-selves  and 
your-selves,  the  construction  is  that  of  a 
substantive,  preceded  by  either  a  possessive 
case  or  an  adjective ;  in  other  words,  by 
an  equivalent  to  either  met,  tui,  nostrum, 
vestrum,  or  meus,  tuus,  noster,  vester.    The 
treatment  of  the   two   words    as   one   is 
merely  a  piece  of  printing.     When  they 
come  together  they  may,  when  any  word 
comes  between   them   they  must,   be  se- 
parated—my own  self,  our  noble  selves,  &c. 

2.  With  himself  and  themselves. 

(a.)  In  the  objective  (accusative)  case  the 
construction  is  either  that  of  two  pronouns 
in  apposition,  or  of  a  pronoun  followed  by 
an  adverb ;  the  former  view  being  the 
simpler,  the  latter  being  complicated  by 
recognition  of  a  plural  number  for  adverbs. 
The  sense,  however,  in  both  is  adverbial. 

(6.)  With  herself,  the  first  element  is  am- 
biguous. It  may  answer  to  my  and  thy, 
or  it  may  answer  to  me  and  thee.  The 
analogy  of  himself  would  make  it  ac- 
cusative. 

(c.)  With  it  and  one,  the  analysis  is  com- 
plicated by  the  spelling;  since,  whether 
the  combinations  be  its  +  self  and  one's  + 
self,  or  it  +  self  and  one  +  self,  the  difference 
is  one  which  in  writing  is  likely  to  be 
neglected.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
the  omission  of  the  second  *  is  correct ;  in 
other  words  that  the  rule  stands  as  follows. 
With  the  first  and  second  persons  the  first 
element  is  possessive ;  with  the  third  (for 
the  three  genders  and  the  two  numbers)  it 
is  accusative. 

But  we  not  only  say  '  He  hit  himself  ]'  but 
He  himself  hit  me,1  and  the  like ;  in  other 
words  we  use  an  accusative  form  with  a 
nominative  sense.     Whatever  we  may  call 
this— irregularity,  anomaly,  paradox,  sole- 
ism  &c.— it  is  as  old  as  the  Anglo-Saxon 
period,  and  it  occurs  in  other  languages. 

Himm-lf  in  the  nominative  case  has  Inn*  h'wm 
authorized  by  constant  c-ustornTalU  it  £  remarkable 
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that  a  solecism  of  the  same  sort  has  prevailed  in  the 
French  language,  in  which  moi  and  toi,  the^oblique 
case  of  je  and  tu,  when  combined  with  meme,  are 
used  as  ungrammatically  as  our  my  and  thy  have 
just  been  supposed  to  be  when  combined  with  self: 
Je  I'ai  vu  moi-mSme,  I  have  seen  it  myself:  Tu  le 
verras  toi-meme,  thou  shalt  see  it  thyself:  and  so,  in 
the  accusative  case,moi-ineme  is  added  emphatically 
to  me,  and  toi-meme  to  te.  It  is  probable,  I  think, 
that  these  departures  from  grammar,  in  both  lan- 
guages, have  been  made  for  the  sake  of  fuller  and 
more  agreeable  sounds.  Je-meme,  me-meme,  and  te- 
meme,  would  certainly  sound  much  thinner  and 
more  languid  than  moi-meme  and  toi-meme;  and 
myself,  thyself,  &c.,  are  as  clearly  preferable  in  point 
of  pronunciation,  to  Iself,  meself,  thouself,  tlieeself, 
&c.,  though  not  all,  perhaps,  in  an  equal  degree.  It 
should  be  observed,  that  itself,  where  a  change  of 
case  in  the  pronoun  would  not  have  improved  the 
sound,  has  never  undergone  any  alteration. — Tyr- 
tchitt,  Glossary  to  Chazicer,  Self. 

For  another  view  of  this  see  under  My  ; 
where  the  original  objective  character  of 
se,  sig,  sich  (i.e.  the  reflective  pronoun)  is 
supposed  to  have  had  the  effect  of  exclud- 
ing from  composition  the  nominative  alto- 
gether, and  the  other  cases  to  a  great 
degree. 

In  the  way  of  syntax  the  omission  of  the 
simple  pronoun  is  exceptional. 

A  horse  well  bitted  which  himself  did.  dress. 

Dryden. 

And  touched  with  miseries  myself  have  known, 
I  learn  to  pity  woes  so  like  my  own.  Id. 

In  full — he  himself,  I  myself . 
Self-heal,  s.  In  Botany.  Popular  name  of 
two  native  plants  ;  (1)  Sanicula ;  (2)  Pru- 
nella. It  is  to  this  last  that  it  is  most 
generally  applied.  The  first  syllable  is 
generally,  looked  upon  as  a  corruption  of 
slough.  The  extract,  however,  shows  that 
this  view  (perhaps  on  insufficient  grounds) 
has  been  objected  to. 

Selflieal,  correctly  so  spelt,  and  not  slough-heal. 
...  It  meant  that  with  which  one  may  cure  one's 
self,  without  the  help  of  a  surgeon,  to  which  effect 
Hi  icllius  quotes  a  French  proverb,  that  no  one  wants 
a  surgeon  who  keeps  Prunelle. — Dr.  A.  Prior, Popu- 
lar Names  of  liritish  Plants,  in  voce  Self-heal. 

Slough-heal  [is]  a  supposed,  but  mistaken  correc- 
tion of  self-heal,  the  slough  being  that  which  is  j 
thrown  off  from  a  foul  sore,  and  not  that  which  is  ' 
healed,  the  wound  itself.    Besides,  the  term  slough 
was  not  used  in  surgical  language  till  long  after  the 
plant  had  been  called  self-heal,  and  applied  as  a 
remedy,  not   to  sloughing  sores,  but  to  fresh  cut 
wounds. — Ibid.,  in  voce  Slough-heal. 

Selfish,  adj.  Attentive  only  to  one's  own 
interest ;  void  of  regard  for  others. 

What  could  the  most  aspiring  selfish  man  desire 
more,  were  he  to  form  the  notion  of  a  being  to  whom 
he  would  recommend  himself,  than  such  a  knowledge 
as  can  discover  tho  least  appearance  of  perfection, 
and  such  a  goodness  as  will  proportion  a  reward  to 
it  P — Addison,  Spectator. 

Passions,  though  selfish,  if  their  means  be  fair, 
List  unto  reason,  and  deserve  her  care ; 
Those  that  imparted  court  a  nobler  aim, 
Exalt  their  kind,  and  take  some  virtue's  name. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man. 

Selfishly,  ado.  In  a  selfish  manner ;  having 
regard  only  to  self-interest;  without  love 
of  others. 

[He]  can  your  merit  selfishly  approve, 
And  snow  the  sense  of  it  without  the  love. 

Pope,  Epistle  tu  Arbuthnot. 

Selfishness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Selfish;  attentive  to  one's  own  interest, 
regardless  of  others  ;  self-love. 

This  sublimer  love,  being,  by  an  intimate  conjunc- 
tion with  its  object,  thoroughly  refined  from  nil  base 
dross  of  selfishness  and  interest,  nobly  begets  a 
perfect  submission  of  our  wills  to  the  will  of  God.— 
Boyle,  Seraphiflk  Love. 

Seifness.  s.  Self-love;  selfishness.  Obso- 
lete. 

Wholly  hers,  all  self  ness  he  forbears. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Aslr  ipliel  and.  Stella. 
The  simple  goou,  without  all  selfness  or  straitness. 
— Dr.  II.  Mure,  Song  of  the  Soul,  notes,  p.  3U6. 

O  false  and  wicked  colours  of  desire! 
Eternal  bondage  unto  him  that  seeks 
To  be  possessed  of  all  things  that  he  likes! 
Shall  1,  a  son  and  subject,  seem  to  dare, 
For  any  selfness,  to  set  realms  on  fire. 

Lord  lirooke,  Mustapha. 

Selfsame,  adj.  Exactly  the  same;  very 
same;  identical. 
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I  have  no  great  cause  to  look  for  other  than  the 
selfsame  portion  and  lot,  which  your  manner  hath 
been  hitherto  to  lay  on  them  that  concur  not  in 
opinion  with  you. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity, 
preface. 
Flight  pursued  one  way  the  selfsame  hour. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  203. 
I  have  been  base, 

Base  even  to  him  from  whom  I  did  receive 
All  that  a  son  could  to  a  parent  give : 
Behold  me  punish'd  in  the  selfsame  kind ; 
Th'  ungrateful  does  a  more  ungrateful  find. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe,  iv.l. 
Sell.  s.  [Fr.  selle ;  Lat.  sellaJ] 

1.  Saddle.     Obsolete. 

Turning  to  that  place,  in  which  whilere 
He  left  his  lofty  steed  with  golden  sell 
And  goodly  gorgeous  barbes,  him  found  not  there. 
Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

2.  Royal  seat ;  throne. 

The  tyrant  proud  frown'd  from  his  lofty  sell. 

Fairfax,  Translation  of  Tasso,  b.  iv. 
Sell.  v.  a.  pret.  sold.     [A.S.  syllan  =  give.] 

1.  Give  for  a  price ;  vend, 

Let  us  sett  him  to  the  Ishmaelites.— (?«*«««»,  xxxvii. 
27. 

The  Midianites  sold  him  into  ^Egypt,  unto  Poti- 
phar.— Ibid,  xxxvii.  36. 

This  sense  is  likewise  mistress  of  an  art, 
"Which  to  soft  people  sweet  perfumes  doth  sett. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

All  the  inns  and  public-houses  are  obliged  to 
furnish  themselves  with  corn,  which  is  sold  out  at  a 
much  dearer  rate  than  'tis  bought  up.— Addison, 
Travels  in  Italy. 

You  have  made  an  order  that  ale  should  be  sold 
for  three  half-pence  a  quart.— Swift. 

2.  Betray  for  money:    (as,    'He  sold   his 
country'). 

You  would  have  sold  your  king  to  slaughter, 
His  princes  and  his  peers  to  servitude. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V,  ii.  2. 
Sell.  v.  n. 

1.  Have  commerce  or  traffic  with  one. 

I  will  buy  with  you,  sell  with  you,  talk  with  you, 
walk  with  you,  and  so  following ;  but  I  will  not  eat 
with  you.— Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

Consult  not . . .  with  a  buyer  of  selling.  —  Eccle- 
siasticus,  xxxvii.  11. 

2.  Be  sold. 

Few  writings  sell,  which  are  not  filled  with  gre 
names.— Addison,  Spectator,  no.  567. 
Sellander.  s.     [  ?  ]     Dry  scab  in  a  horse's 
hough  or  pastern. 

Seller,  s.     One  who  sells ;  vendor. 

To  things  of  sale  a  seller's  praise  belongs. 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  iv.  3. 
The  same  market  as  of  old,  crowded  by  the  same 
buyers  and  sellers ;  brisk  with  the  same  business. — 
Dickens,  Martin  Chuzelewit,  ch.  xxxvi. 
Seltzer-water,    s.       Mineral    water    from 
Setters,  one  of  the  spas  of  Germany. 

The  ladies  themselves  soon  withdrew ;  the  gentle- 
men lingered  for  awhile;  the  Duke  took  up  his 
caudle,  and  bid  his  guests  good  night ;  Lord  Ever- 
inghani  drank  a  glass  of  Seltzer  water,  nodded,  and 
vanished.— £.  Disraeli,  Coningsby. 

Selvedge,  s.  [  ?  self-edge.]  Eflge  of  cloth 
where  it  is  closed  by  complicating  the 
threads. 

Many  loops  of  blue  upon  the  edge  of  the  one 
curtain  from  the  selvedge  in  the  coupling. — Exodus, 
xxxvi.  4. 

Meditation  is  like  the  selvedge,  which  keeps  the 
cloth  from  ravelling. — Echard,  Observations  on  the 
Answer  to  the  Contempt  of  the  Clergy,  p.  110. 
Semaphore.  S.      [Gr.    ffjj/ia,    (Tf/^arof  =  mark, 
signal.]      Word  of   recent    origin,    used, 
with  doubtful  advantage,  as  an  approxi- 
mate equivalent  to  telegraph. 

Hemoptysis,  and  semaphore,  are  instances  of  this 
irregularity;  the  compound  being  founded  upon 
the  nominatives  at/ao,  and  o^ia,  instead  of  the 
fuller  and  more  fundamental  forms  at'/uar-,  and 
tn/ifiaT-. . . .  This  laxity  is  as  old  as  the  best  Greek 
writers ;  where  we  have  SUTTOMOS,  from  oro/uo,  rather 
than  o-rd/xaT = mouth.— Dr.R.  G.  Latham,  English 
Language, 

Semblable.  adj.     [Fr.]     Like ;  resembling. 
With  semblable  reason  we  might  expect  a  regula- 
rity in  the  winds.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Er- 
rours. 
Used  sulstantivally. 

Then  he  abhorr'd 

All  feasts,  societies,  and  throngs  of  men ! 
His  semblable,  yea  himself,  Timon  disdains. 

Sliakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.3. 

Semblably.  adv.  In  a  semblable  manner ; 
with  resemblance. 
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A  gallant  knight  he  was,  his  name  was  Blunt ; 
Semblably  furnish'd  like  the  kin^  himself. 

Shakespear,  Henry  2  V.  Part  I.  v.  3. 
Semblance.  .•>'. 

1.  Likeness  ;   resemblance  ;    similitude  ;  re- 
presentation. 

Solicit  Henry  with  her  wond'rous  praise : 
Bethink  thee  on  her  virtues,  that  surmount 
Her  natural  graces,  that  extinguish  art: 
Repeat  their  semblance  often. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  v.  3. 
He  with  high  words,  that  bore 
Semblance  p?  worth,  not  substance,  gently  raised 
Their  fainting  courage,  and  dispell'd  their  fears. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  528. 
It  is  not  his  meaning  that  we  put  on  the  outward 
face  and  semblance  of  virtue,  only  to  conceal  and 
disguise  our  vice. — Rogers. 

Like  to  the  mother  plant  in  semblance,  grew 
A  flower  all  gold. 

2.  Appearance ;  show ;  figure. 

Be  you  the  soldier ;  for  you  likest  are, 
For  manly  semblance  and  for  skill  in  war. 

Spenser. 
Their  semblance  kind,  and  mild  their  gestures 

were, 
Peace  in  their  hands,  and  friendship  in  their  face. 

Fairfax. 

All  that  fair  and  good  in  thy  divine 
Semblance,  and  in  thy  beauty's  heav'nly  ray, 
United  I  beheld.         Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  606. 
Semblant.  adj.     [Fr.]     Like  ;  resembling  ; 
having  the  appearance  of  anything.   Rare. 

Thy  picture,  like  thy  fame, 
Entire  may  last ;  that  as  their  eyes  survey 
The  semblant  shade,  men  vet  unborn  may  say, 
Thus  great,  thus  gracious  look'd  Britannia's  queen ; 
Her  brow  thus  smooth,  her  look  was  thus  serene. 

Prior,  Epistle  desiring  the  Queen's  Picture. 

Semblant.  s.    Show  ;  figure  ;  resemblance  ; 
representation.     Obsolete. 
Her  purpose  was  not  such  as  she  did  feign, 

Ne  yet  her  person  such  as  it  was  seen  ; 
But  under  simple  shew,  and  semblant  plain, 
Lurks  false  JJuessa,  secretly  unseen. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Full  lively  is  the  semblant,  tho'  the  substance 
dead.  Ibid. 

Sembiative.  adj.  Suitable ;  accommodate ; 
fit;  resembling.  Rare. 

Diana's  lip 

Is  not  more  smooth  and  ruby ;  thy  small  pipe 
Is  as  the  maiden's  organ,  shrill  and  sound ; 
And  all  is  semblative  a  woman's  part. 

Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  i.  4. 

Semble.  v.  n.      [Fr.  sembler.']     Represent ; 

make  a  likeness.     Rare. 
Sembling.  part.  adj.     Representing ;  imita- 
tive. 
Let  Europe,  saved,  the  column  high  erect 

Than  Trajan's  higher,  or  than  Antonine's, 

Where  sembling  art  may  carve  the  fair  effect, 

And  full  achievement  of  thy  great  designs. 

Prior. 

Semeiotics.  *.  [Gr.  orjptiov  =  sign.]  In 
Medicine.  Doctrine  of  symptoms  ;  sym- 
ptomatology :  (with  several  less  usual  con- 
geners). 

Semeiotic—semeiosis,  semeiotia,  semiotics  [is]  that 
part  of  medicine  which  considers  the  symptoms,  or 
signs,  of  disease.   It  is  divided  into  diagnosis  . . .  and 
prognosis.— /fooper,  Medical  Dictionary. 
Semen.  *.     [Lat.] 

1.  In  Botany.    Seed  of  a  plant. 

2.  In  Physiology.    Secretion  of  a  testicle; 
sperm. 

Semi.  s.    [Lat.  =  half.]    As  &  prefix  in  com- 
position :  (as,  semicircle  =  half  a  circle). 
Semiannular.  adj.     [Lat.  annularis   •  like  a 
ring,  i.e.  annulus.~\     Half  circular. 

Another  boar  tusk,  somewhat  slenderer,  and  of 
a  semiannular  figure. — Grew,  Museum. 

Semibreve.  *.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  brevis  =  short.] 
In  Music.  See  first  extract. 

A  semibreve  is  a  note  of  half  the  quantity  of  a 
breve,  containing  two  minims,  four  crotchets,  &R. 
It  is  accounted  one  measure  or  time,  or  the  integer 
infractions  and  multiples,  whereby  the  time  of  the 
other  notes  is  expressed.  —Musical  Dictionary. 

The  period,  colon,  semicolon,  and  comma,  are  in 
the  same  proportion  to  one  another  as  the  semibrief, 
the  minim,  the  crotchet,  and  the  quaver,  in  musick. 
—Bishop  Lowth,  A  short  Introduction  to  .English 
Grammar. 

Semieastration.  s.  Excision  of  one  testicle. 

One  testicle  sufftceth  unto  generation,  as  hath 
been  observed  in  semicastration,  and  ofttimes  in 
carneous  ruptures.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Er- 
rours. (Ord  MS.) 
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Semicircle,  s.  Half  round ;  part  of  a  circle 
divided  by  the  diameter. 

Black  brows 

Become  some  women  best,  so  they  be  in  a  semicircle, 
Or  a  half-moon,  made  with  a  pen. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  1. 
Has  he  given  the  lye 
In  circle,  or  oblique,  or  semicircle, 
Or  direct  parallel  ? 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Queen  of  Corinth,  iv.  1. 
The  chains  that  held  my  left  leg  gave  me  the  li- 
berty of  walking  backwards  aud  forwards  in  a  semi- 
circle.— Swift. 

Semicircled.  adj.     Formed  as  a  semicircle. 

The  firm  fixture  of  thy  foot  would  give   an  ex- 
cellent motion  to  thy  gait,  in  a  semicircled  farthin- 
gale.— Shakes/pear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iii.  3. 
Semicircular,  adj.     Half  round. 

The  rainbow  is  caused  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  fall- 
ing upon  a  rorid  and  opposite  cloud,  whereof  some 
reflected,  others  refracted,  beget  the  semicircular 
variety  we  c;ill  the  rainbow.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vul- 
gar Errours. 

The  seas  are  inclosed  between  the  two  semicircu- 
lar moles  that  surround  it. — Addison,  Travels  in 
Italy. 

Semicolon,  s.  Half  a  colon ;  point  made 
thus  [ ;  ]  to  note  a  greater  pause  than  that 
of  a  comma. 

A  member  of  a  sentence,  whether  simple  or  com- 
pounded, that  requires  a  greater  pause  than  a 
comma,  yet  does  not  of  itself  make  a  complete  sen- 
tence, but  is  followed  by  something  closely  depend- 
ing on  it,  may  be  distinguished  by  a  semicolon. — 
Bishop  Lowth,  A  short  Introduction  to  English 
Grammar. 

Semiciiameter.  s.  Half  the  line  which,  drawn 
through  the  centre  of  a  circle,  divides  it 
into  two  equal  parts ;  straight  line  drawn 
from  the  circumference  to  the  centre  of  a 
circle. 

Their  difference  is  as  little  considerable  as  a  semi- 
diameter  of  the  earth  in  two  measures  of  the  highest 
heaven,  the  one  taken  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  the  other  from  its  centre  ;  the  disproportion 
is  just  nothing. — Dr.  H.  More. 

The  force  of  this  instrument  consists  in  the  dis- 
proportion of  distance  betwixt  the  semidiameter  of 
the  cylinder  and  the  semidiameter  of  the  rundle 
with  the  spokes. — Bishop  Wilkins. 

Semldiapnaneity.  .v.  Half  transparency; 
imperfect  transparency. 

The  transparency  orsemidiaphaneity  of  the  super- 
ficial corpuscles  of  bigger  bodies  may  have  an  in- 
terest in  the  production  of  their  colours. — Boyle, 
Experiments  and  Considerations  touching  Colours. 
Semldiapbanous.    adj.      Half  transparent; 
imperfectly  transparent. 

Another  plate,  finely  variegated  with  a  semidia- 
pJianous  grey  or  sky,  yellow  and  brown.  —  Wood- 
ward, On  Fossils. 

Semidouble.  s.  Name  given  in  the  Romish 
breviary,  to  such  offices  and  feasts  as  are 
celebrated  with  less  solemnity  than  the 
double  ones,  but  yet  with  more  than  the 
single  ones. 
Semifluid,  adj.  Imperfectly  fluid. 

Phlegm,  or  pituite,  is  a  sort  of  semifluid,  it  being 
so  far  solid  that  one  part  draws  along  several  other 
parts  adhering  to  it,  which  doth  not  happen  in  a 
perfect  fluid,  and  yet  no  part  will  draw  the  whole 
mass,  as  happens  in  a  perfect  solid.— Arbuthnot. 
Semllunar.  adj.    Resembling  in  form  a  half 
moon. 

The  eyes  are  guarded  with  a  semilunar  ridge. — 
Grew. 
Semilunary.  adj.     Same  as  preceding. 

This  bay  is  of  a  semilunary  form. — Sir  T.  Herbert, 
Relation  of  some  Years'  Travels  into  Africa  and  the 
Great  Asia,  p.  13. 

Semimetai.  s.  Half  metal ;  imperfect 
metal. 

Semimetals  are  metallic  fossils,  heavy,  opake,  of  a 
bright  glittering  surface,  not  malleable  under  the 
hammer;  as  quicksilver,  antimony,  cobalt,  the 
arseuicks,  bismuth,  zink,  with  its  ore  calamine  :  to 
these  may  be  added  the  seiuimetallick  recrements, 
tutty  and  pampholyx.  —  Sir  J.  Hill,  Materia 
Medico,. 

Seminal,  adj.     [Lat.  seminalis,  from  semen 

=  seed.] 

1.  Belonging  to  seed;  contained  in,  having 
the  nature  of,  seed. 

_  Had  our  senses  never  presented  us  with  those  ob- 
vious seminal  principles  of  apparent  generations,  we 
should  never  have  suspected  that  a  plant  or  animal 
would  have  proceeded  from  such  unlikely  materials. 
— Glanville,  Scepsis  Scientifica. 
5  V  2 
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Though  we  cannot  prolong  the  period  of  a  com- 
monwealth beyond  the  decree  of  heaven,  or  the  date 
of  its  nature,  any  iiiore  than  human  life  beyond  the 
strength  of  the  seminal  virtue,  yet  we  may  manage 
a  sickly  constitution,  and  preserve  a  strong  one. — 
Swift. 

2.  Spermatic. 

Seminal,  s.     Seminal  state. 

The  seminals  of  other  iniquities.— Sir  T.  Browne, 
Christian  Morals,  iii.  \. 
Seminality.  s. 

1.  Nature  of  seed. 

As  though  there  were  a  seminality  in  urine,  or 
that,  like  the  seed,  it  carried  with  it  the  idea  of  every 
part,  they  conceive  we  behold  therein  the  anatomy 
of  every  particle.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  Power  of  being  produced. 

In  the  seeds  of  wheat  there  lieth  obscurely  the 
seminality  of  darnel.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  llr- 
rours. 

Seminarist,  s.     Romish  priest  educated  in  a 
seminary. 

Seminarists  now  come  from  Rome  to  pervert  souls. 
— Sheldon,  Miracles  of  Antichrist,  p.  170 :  1616. 
Seminary.  ,v. 

1.  Ground  where  anything  is   sown   to  be 
afterwards  transplanted ;  seed-plot. 

Some,  at  the  first  transplanting  trees  out  of  their 
seminaries,  cut  them  off  about  an  inch  from  the 
ground,  and  plant  them  like  quickset.— Mortimer, 
Husbandry. 

2.  Place  or  original  stock  whence  anything 
is  brought. 

This  stratum  is  expanded,  serving  for  a  common 
integument,  and  being  the  seminary  or  promptuary 
that  furnisheth  forth  matter  for  the  formation  and 
increment  of  animal  and  vegetable  bodies. —  Womi- 
ivard. 

3.  Seminal  state. 

The  hand  of  God,  who  first  created  the  earth,  hatn 
wisely  contrived  them  in  their  proper  seminaries, 
and  where  they  best  maintain  the  intention  of  their 
species. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

4   Principle ;  causality. 

Nothing  subministrates  apter  matter  to  be  con- 
verted into  pestilent  seminaries,  sooner  than  steams 
of  nasty  folks  and  beggars.— Harvey,  On  the  Plague. 

5.  Breeding-place  ;  place  of  education,  from 
whence  scholars  are  transplanted  into  life. 

It  was  the  seat  of  the  greatest  monarchy,  and  the 
seminary  of  tne  greatest  men  of  the  world,  whilst  it 
was  heathen.— Bacon. 

The  inns  of  court  must  be  the  worst  instituted 
seminaries  in  any  Christian  country.— Swift. 

6.  Seminarist. 

O'  my  conscience,   a  seminary !    he  kisses  the 
stocks.— B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair. 
Used  adjectivally. 

But  the  oath  of  supremacy  was  not  refused,  the 
worship  of  the  church  was  frequented  by  multitudes 
who  secretly  repined  for  a  change ;  and  the  council, 
whose  fear  of  open  enmity  had  prompted  their  first 
severities,  were  led  on  by  the  fear  of  dissembled  re- 
sentment to  devise  yet  further  measures  of  the  same 
kind.  Hence,  in  1584  a  law  was  enacted,  enjoining 
all  Jesuits,  seminary  priests,  and  other  priests, 
whether  ordained  within  or  without  the  kingdom, 
to  depart  from  it  within  forty  days,  on  pain  of  being 
adjudged  traitors.— Hallam,  History  of  England, 
ch.  iii. 

Seminary,    adj.       Seminal ;    belonging    to 
seed. 

Seminary  vessels,  both  preparatory  and  ejacula- 
tory.— Smith,  Portrait  of  Old  Age,  p.  117  :  1666. 
Seminate.  v.  a.     Sow  ;  spread  ;  propagate. 

Thus  all  were  doctors,  who  first  seminated  learn- 
ing in-  the  world  by  special  instinct,  and  direction 
of  God.— Waterhouse,  Apology  for  Learning,  p.  19: 
1653. 

Semination,  s.    Act  of  sowing ;  act  of  dis- 
persing. 

To  do  this  there  were  but  four  means.  1.  By  the 
advantage  of  arms  in  time  of  action.  2.  By  open 
preaching.  3.  By  dispersion  of  books.  4.  By  secret 
semination.— Sir  H.  Wotton,  Remains,  p.  493. 

If  the  place  you  sow  in  be  too  cold  for  an  autumnal 
semination. — Evelyn. 

Semined.  adj.  Covered  as  with  seeds.  Rare. 

Her  garments   blue,  and  semiued  with  stars. — 
B.  Jonson,  Masques  at  Cowrt. 
Seminincal.  adj.  Productive  of  seed.    Rare. 

We  are  made  to  believe,  that  in  the  fourteenth 
year  males  are  sentinifical  and  pubescent ;    but  he 
that  shall  inquire  into  the  generality,  will  rather 
adhere  unto  Aristotle.— Sir  T.  Browne. 
Seminincation.  s.     See  extract.    Rare. 

Seminification  is  the  propagation  from  the  seed 
or  seminal  parts.  —  Sir  M.  Hale,  Origination  oj 
Mankind. 
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Seiuiopacous.  adj.     Half  dark. 

Semiopacous  bodies  are  such  as,  looked  upon  in 
an  ordinary  light,  and  not  held  betwixt  it  and  the 
••ye,  are  not  wont  to  be  discriminated  from  the  rest 
of  o'pacous  bodies.— Boyle. 

Semiordinate.  *.     See  extract. 

A  semiordinate  [is]  a  linedrawn  at  right  angles  to 
and  bissected  by  the  axis,  and  reaching  from  one  side 
of  the  section  to  another ;  the  half  of  which  is  pro- 
perly the  semiordinate,  but  is  now  called  the  ordi- 
nate.— Harrit. 

Semipede.  *.     Half  a  (metrical)  foot. 

Here  the  caesura,  after  the  first  semipede  day, 
stops  as  unexpectedly,  and  forcibly  impresses  the 
imagination  with  the  greatness  of  the  author's  loss, 
theloss  of  sight.— Murray,  Grammar  of  the  English 
Language.  (Ord  MS.) 

semipeiiucid.  adj.  Half  clear;  imperfectly 
transparent. 

A  light  grey  semipeiiucid  flint,  of  much  the  same 
complexion  with  the  common  Indian  agat.—  Wood- 
ward. 

semiperspicuous.  adj.  Half  transparent ; 
imperfectly  clear. 

A  kind  of  amethystine  flint,  not  composed  of  crys- 
tals or  grains  ;  but  one  entire  massy  stone,  semiper- 
spicuous, and  of  a  pale  blue,  almost  of  the  colour  of 
some  cows'  horns. — Grew. 

Semiquartiie.  s.  Aspect  of  the  planets 
when  distant  from  each  other  forty-five 
degrees,  or  one  sign  and  a  half. 

Semiquadrate,  or  semiquartile,  in  the  language  of 
Astrology  [is]  an  aspect  of  the  planets  when  distant 
from  each  other  half  a  right  angle,  or  45°.  The 
terms  semiquintile  and  semisextile  have  a  similar 
meaning;  tne  first  denoting  the  half  of  a. fifth  of  a 
complete  circle,  that  is  .Stt° ;  and  the  second  the  half 
of  a  sixth,  or  WP.—Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Semiquaver,  s.  Note  having  half  the  du- 
ration of  the  quaver. 

Semiquaver,  v.  a.  Sing  in,  or  as  in,  semi- 
quavers. 

Occiduus  is  a  pastor  of  renown; 
Whon  he  has  pray'd  and  preach'd  the  sabbath  down, 
With  wire  ana  catgut  he  concludes  the  day, 
Quav'ring  and  sfmiquav'ring care  away. 

Cowper,  Progress  of  Error,  127. 

Bemiquintile.  *.  In  Astronomy.  Aspect 
of  the  planets  when  at  the  distance  of 
thirty-six  dejrrees  from  one  another. 

(For  example  see  under  Semiquartile.) 
Semisextile.  s.     In  Astronomy.     Semisixth  ; 
aspect  of  the  planets  when  they  are  distant 
from  each  other  one-twelfth  part  of  a  cir- 
cle, or  thirty  degrees. 

(For  exam  pie  see  under  Semiquartile.) 

Hemispherical,  adj.       Belonging    to  half  a 

sphere. 
Semispheroidal.   adj.    Formed  like  a  half 

spheroid. 

semitertian.  s.  Ague  compounded  of  a 
tertian  and  a  quotidian. 

The  natural  product  of  such  a  cold  moist  year  are 
tertians,  semitertiaHS,  and  some  quartans. — Arbuth- 
not,  On  the  Effects  of  Air  on  human  Bodies. 

Semitone.  *.    In  Music.    One  of  the  degrees 

of  concinnous  intervals  of  concords. 
Semitransept.  s.     Half  of  a  transept. 

There  is  a  proportionable  lateral  projection,  or 
southern  semitransept,  before  we  enter  the  chancel. 
T.  Warton,  History  of  the  Parish  of  Kiddington, 
p.  2. 

Semivowel.  *.  Articulate  sounds,  interme- 
diate in  character  to  the  vowels  are  conso- 
nants. The  two  semivowels  are  the  sounds 
of  y  (as  in  yon),  and  of  w  (as  in  wine)  :  the 
iirst  is  intermediate  to  ee  (as  in  feet)  and 
ff  (as  in  get) ;  the  second  to  the  oo  in  coo/, 
and  the  v  in  vat:  i.e.  they  are  respectively 
intermediate  to  i  and  #,  and  to  u  and  v. 

When   Homer  would   represent    any  agreeable 
object,  he  makes  use  of  the  smoothest  vowels  and 
most  flowing  semivowels. — Broome. 
Semolina,  s.    Amylaceous,  or  starchy  pre- 
paration from  wheat. 

( For  exam  pie  see  under  Tapioca.) 
Sempervive.    s.     [Lat.   sempervivum,    from 
semper  =  always  +  vivum  =  alive.]     House- 
leek.    Hare. 
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The  greater  sempervive  will  put  out  branches  two 
or  three  years ;  but  they  wrap  the  root  in  an  oilcloth 
once  in  half  a  year  — Bacon. 

Sempiternal,  adj.  [Fr.  sempiternel ;  Lat. 
sempiternus.~\ 

1.  Eternal  in  futurity ;  having  beginning,  but 

no  end. 

Those,  though  they  suppose  the  world  not  to  be 
eternal,  •  a  parte  ante,'  are  not  contented  to  suppose 
it  to  be  sempiternal,  or  eternal '  a  parte  post  ;  but 
will  carry  up  the  creation  of  the  world  to  an  im- 
mense antiquity.— Sir  M.  Hale. 

2.  Eternal. 

Should  we  the  long-depending  scale  ascend 
Of  sons  and  fathers,  will  it  never  end  ? 
If  'twill,  then  must  we  through  the  order  run, 
To  some  one  man  whose  being  ne'er  begun ; 
If  that  one  man  was  sempiternal,  why 
Did  he,  since  independent,  ever  die  ? 

Sir  B.  Blackmore. 

Sempiternity.  s.  Future  duration  without 
end. 

This  silent  night,  when  all  things  lie  in  lap  of 

sweet  repose, 
Ye  only  wake ;  the  powres  of  sleepe  your  eyes  do 

never  close ; 
To  shew  the  sempiternitie,  to  which  their  names  ye 

raise, 

On  wings  of  your  immortall  verse,  that  truly  merit 

praise.  Mirrourf/ir  Magistrates,  p.  557. 

The  future  eternity,  or  sempiternity  of  the  world, 

being  admitted,  though  the  eternity  'a  parte  ante' 

be  denied,  there  will  be  a  future  infinity  for  the 

emanation  of  the  divine  goodness.— Sir  M.  Hale. 

Sempster.  s.  Worker  with  the  needle ; 
dealer  in  goods  made  with  a  needle. 

He  was  by  trade  a  sempster  in  Chancery  Lane.— 
A.  Wood,  Athena  Omnie-nses,  vol.  i.  col.  2B4, :  1691. 
He  [Johnson]  supposed  that  Walton  had  given 
up  his  business  as  a  linen-draper  and  sempster. — 
Boswell,  Life  of  Johnson. 

Sempstress.  *.  Seamster  ;  neuik  woman. 
See  Spinster. 

Two  hundred  sempstresses  were  employed  to  make 
me  shirts,  and  linen  for  bed  and  table,  which  they 
were  forced  to  quilt  together  in  several  folds. — Swift, 
Gulliver's  Travels. 

The  tuck'd  up  sempstress  walks  with  hasty  strides. 
Id.,  Description  of  a  City  Shower. 

Senate.  *.  [Lat.  senatus.]  Assembly  of 
counsellors ;  body  of  men  set  apart  to  con- 
sult for  the  public  good. 

We  debase 
The  nature  of  our  seats,  which  will  in  time  break 

cue 

The  IOCKS  o'  th'  senate,  and  bring  in  the  crows 
To  peck  the  eagles.      Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 
The  high-priest  came,  and  they  that  were  with 
him,  and  called  the  council  together,  and  all  the 
senate  of  the  children  of  Israel.— A  cts,  v.  21. 

There  they  shall  found 
Their  government,  and  their  great  senate  choose. 

Milton,  Paradi.se  Lost,  xii.  225. 
If  he  an  hundred  years  had  seen, 
He  had  not  used  excursions,  spears,  or  darts, 
But  counsel,  order,  and  such  aged  arts; 
Which,  if  our  ancestors  had  not  retain'd, 
The  senate's  name  our  counsel  had  not  gain'd. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Of  Old  Age. 
'Tis  true  that  since  the  senate's  succours  came, 
They  grow  more  bold. 

Dryden,  Tyrannick  Love,  i.  1. 
Senatehouse.  s.     Phice  of  public  council. 

The  nobles  in  great  earnestness  aro  going 
All  to  the  senatehouse ;  some  news  is  come. 

Sliakespear,  Coriolanus,  iv.  6. 
Senator,    s.      [Lat. ;   Fr.  sinateur.~\     Public 
counsellor. 

Most  unwise  patricians, 
You  grave  but  reckless  senators. 

Shakespear.  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 
As  if  to  ev'ry  fop  it  might  belong, 
Like  senators,  to  censure,  right  or  wrong. 

,  Granville. 

Senatorial,  adj.  Belonging  to  senators ; 
befitting  senators. 

Go  on.  brave  youths,  till,  in  some  future  age, 
Whips  shall  become  the  senatorial  badge. 

T.  Warton,  Newmarket :  1751. 
Senatorially.  adv.    In  a  senatorial  manner ; 
in  a  way  becoming  a  senator. 

The  mother  was  cheerful ;  the  father  senatorially 
%rnvv.—Drummond,  Travels,  p.  17. 
Senatorian.  adj.     Senatorial. 

The  king  encircled  with  the  senatorian  worthies 
of  the  higher  and  lower  order.— IJacket,  Life  of 
Archbishop  Williams,  p.  176 :  1693. 

Propose  your  schemes,  ye  senatorian  band, 
Whose  ways  and  means  support  the  sinking  land. 

Johnson,  Imitation  of  the  Tenth  Satire 
of  Juvenal:  173s, 
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Senatorship.    s.       Office   or   dignity    of   a 
senator. 

From  which  step  his  courage  and  wisdom  raised 
him  by  degrees  to  the  sovereignty  of  Lucca,  the 
senatorship  of  Rome,  the  special  favour  of  the  em- 
peror, and  a  near  hope,  only  by  death  prevented,  of 
subduing  Florence. — Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

Send.  v.  a.  pret.  and  part.  pass,  sent,    [A.S. 
sendan.~\ 

1.  Despatch    from   one  place    to    another: 
(used  both  of  persons  and  things). 

[He]  sent  letters  by  posts  on  horseback.— Esther. 
viii.  10. 

His  citizens  hated  him,  and  sent  a  message  after 
him,  saying,  We  will  not  have  this  man  to  reign  over 
us.— Luke,  xix.  14. 

There  have  been  commissions 
Sent  down  among  them,  which  have  flaw'd  the  heart 
Of  all  their  loyalties.    Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  i.  2. 

My  overshadowing  spirit  and  might  with  thee 
I  send  along.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  165. 

To  remove  him  I  decree, 
And  send  him  from  the  garden  forth  to  till 
The  ground  whence  he  was  taken,  fitter  soil. 

Ibid.  xi.  96. 
His  wounded  men  he  first  sends  off  to  shore. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  Ixxiv. 
Servants,  sent  on  messages,  stay  out  somewhat 
longer  than  the  message  requires.— Swift. 

2.  Commission  by  authority  to  go  and  act. 

I  have  not  sent  these  prophets,  yet  they  ran. — 
Jeremiah,  xxiii.  21. 

But  first  whom  shall  we  send 
In  search  of  this  new  world  ?    Here  he  had  need 
All  circumspection,  and  we  now  no  less 
Choice  in  our  suffrage ;  for  on  whom  we  send, 
The  weight  of  all  and  our  last  hope  relies. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  412. 

3.  Transmit  by  another. 

They  sent  it  to  the  elders  by  the  hands  of  Barna- 
bas.— Acts,  xi.  30. 

4.  Dismiss  another  as  agent. 

God  will  deign 

To  visit  oft  the  dwellings  of  just  men 
Delighted,  and  with  frequent  intercourse, 
Thither  will  send  his  winged  messengers 
On  errands  of  supernal  grace. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  569. 

5.  Grant  as  from  a  distant  place :    (as,  '  If 
God  send  life'). 

I  pray  thee  send  me  good  speed  this  day,  and  shew 
kindness  unto  my  master  Abraham.— Genesis,  xxiv. 
12. 

0  send  out  thy  light  and  thy  truth;  let  them  lead 
me. — Psalms,  xliii.  3. 

6.  Inflict,  as  from  a  distance. 

The  Lord  shall  send  upon  thee  cursing,  vexation, 
and  rebuke,  in  all  that  thousettest  thine  hand  unto. 
— Deuteronomy ,  xxviii.  20. 

7.  Emit ;  immit ;  produce. 

The  water  sends  forth  plants  that  have  no  roots 
fixed  in  the  bottom,  being  almost  but  leaves. — 
Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

The  senses  send  in  only  the  influxes  of  material 
things,  and  the  imagination  and  memory  present 
only  their  pictures  or  images,  when  the  objects 
themselves  are  absent.— Cheyne. 

8.  Diffuse ;  propagate. 

Cherubick  songs  by  night  from  neighbouring  hills 
Aereal  musick  send.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  547. 

When  the  fury  took  her  stand  on  high, 
Where  vast  Cithaeron's  top  salutes  the  sky, 
A  hiss  from  all  the  snaky  tire  went  round : 
The  dreadful  signal  all  the  rocks  rebound, 
And  through  the  Achaian  cities  send  the  sound. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  First  Book  of  the 
Thebais  ofStatius. 

9.  Let  fly ;  cast  or  shoot. 

Send.  v.  n.    Despatch  a  message. 

The  son  of  a  murderer  hath  sent  to  take  away  my 
head.— 2  Kings,  vi.  32. 

1  have  made  bold  to  send  in  to  your  wife : 
My  suit  is  that  she  will  to  Desdemona 

Procure  me  some  access.  Shakespear,  Othello,  iii.  1. 
They  could  not  attempt  their  perfect  reformation 
in  church  and  state,  till  those  votes  were  utterly 
abolished ;  therefore  they  sent  the  same  day  again 
to  the  king. — Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand 
Rebellion. 

Send  for.    Require  by  message  to  come,  or 
cause  to  be  brought. 

Go  with  me  some  few  of  you,  and  see  the  place ; 
and  then  you  may  send  for  your  sick,  which  bring 
on  land. — Bacon. 

He  sent  for  me ;  and  while  I  raised  his  head, 
He  threw  his  aged  arms  about  my  neck, 
And,  seeing  that  I  wept,  he  press'd  me  close. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  iii.  3. 

Sendal.  s.    [L.Lat.  cendalum.~\     Sort  of  thin 
silk. 

Thy  petticoat  of  sendall  right. 

Sung  in  Handful  of  Pleasant  Delites:  1598. 
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Sendale  .  .  .  was  a  thinne  stuffe  like  sarcenott,  and 
of  a  rawe  kynde  of  sylke  or  sarceni'tt.—  Thynne, 
A  nimadversions  on  Speght's  Chaucer  :  1  J98. 
Sender,  s.     One  who  sends. 

This  was  a  merry  message.  — 
We  hope  to  make  the  sender  blush  at  it. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  i.  2. 
Love  that  comes  too  late, 
Like  a  remorseful  pardon  slowly  carried, 
To  the  great  sender  turns  a  sour  offence. 

Id.,  A  ll's  well  that  ends  well,  v.  3. 
Best  with  the  best,  the  sender,  not  the  sent. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  852. 

Senega,  s.  In  Medicine  and  Botany.  Plant 
and  root  of  Polygala  senega;  Snakeroot. 
Senescence,  s.  [Lat.  senescens,  pres.  part,  of 
senesco.]  Tendency  towards  growing  old  ; 
beginning  of  old  age  ;  state  of  growing 
old  ;  decay  by  time. 

The  earth  and  all  things  will  continue  in  the  state 
wherein  they  now  are,  without  the  least  senescence 
or  decay,  without  jarring,  disorder,  or  invasion  of 
one  another.—  Woodward. 
Seneschal,  s.     [Low  Lat.  seneschalcus.'] 

1.  One  who  had  in  great  houses  the  care  of 
feasts,  or  domestic  ceremonies. 

John  earl  of  Huntingdon,  under  his  seal  of  arms, 
made  Sir  John  Arundel,  of  Trerice,  seneschal  of  his 
household,  as  well  in  peace  as  in  war.—  Carew,  Sur- 
vey of  Cornwall. 

Marshall'd  feast, 

Served  up  in  hall  with  sewers  and  senescJutls  ; 
The  skill  of  artifice,  or  office  mean. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  37. 

2.  It  afterwards  came  to  signify  other  offices. 

There  eke  he  placed  a  strong  garrisone, 
And  set  a  seneschall  of  dreaded  might, 
That  by  his  powre  oppressed  every  one, 
And  vanquished  all  venturous  knights  in  fitrht. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  v.  10,  30. 
Senile,  adj.     [Lat.  senilis.']      Belonging  to 
old  age  ;  consequent  on  old  age. 

My  green  youth  made  me  very  unripe  for  a  task 
of  that  nature,  whose  difficulty  requires  that  it 
should  be  handled  by  a  person  in  whom  nature, 
education,  and  time  have  happily  matched  a  senile 
maturity  of  judgment  with  youthful  vigour  of  fancy. 
—Boyle,  Experiments  and  Considerations  touching 
Colours. 

Loss  of  colour  of  the  hair  may  be  accidental,  pre- 
mature, or  senile;  and  it  may  be  partial  or  general. 
—Copland,  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine,  art. 
Hair. 
Senility,  s.     Old  age. 

Mr.  Edwards,  when  going  away,  again  recurred 
to  his  consciousness  of  senility  ;  and,  looking  full  in 
Dr.  Johnson's  face,  said  to  him,  You'll  find  in  Dr. 
Young  '  O  my  coevals  !  remnants  of  yourselves. 
Johnson  did  not  relish  this  at  all.—  Boswell,  Life  of 
Johnson. 

Senior,  s.  [Lat.] 

1.  One  older  than  another;  one  who  on  ac- 
count of  longer  time  has  some  superiority  : 
(generally  preceded  by  a  possessive  pro- 
noun, as,  my  senior  =  older  than  I). 

How  can  you  admit  your  seniors  to  the  examina- 
tion or  allowing  of  them,  not  only  being  inferior  in 
office  and  calling,  but  in  gifts  also?—  Archbishop 


died  in  May,  1744,  about  a  year  and  a 
half  before  his  friend  Swii't,  who,  more  than  twenty 
vears  his  senior,  had  naturally  anticipated  that  he 
should  be  the  first  to  depart,  and  that,  as  he  cynic- 
ally, and  yet  touchingly  too,  expressed  it,  while 
Arbuthnot  grieved  for  him  a  day,  and  Gay  a  week, 
he  should  be  lamented  a  whole  month  by  '  poor 
l>ope  '—whom,  of  all  those  he  best  knew,  he  seems 
to  have  the  most  loved.—  Craik,  History  of  English 
Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  225. 

2.  Aged  person. 

A  senior  of  the  place  replies, 

Well  read,  and  curious  of  antiquities.  Ltryaen. 

Seniority,  s.  Eldership  ;  priority  of  birth. 
As  in  insurrections  the  ringleader  is  looked  on 
with  a  peculiar  severity,  so,  in  this  case,  the  first 
pruvoker  has,  by  his  seniority  and  primogeniture,  a 
double  portion  of  the  guilt.—  Dr.  H.  More,  Govern- 
ment of  the  Tongue. 

Senna,  s.  [Arabic,  sene.~\  In  Botany  and 
Medicine.  Plant,  and  leaves  thereof  used 
as  a  purgative  infusion,  of  certain  genera 
of  the  Labiatae  or  Fabaceae,  i.e.  the  great 
class  of  plants  akin  to  the  pea,  bean,  tama- 
rind, &c.  There  are  several  species  with 
properties  sufficiently  alike  to  be  con- 
founded with  one  another:  (often  used 
adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element  in  a 
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What  rhubarb,  senna,  or  what  purgative  drug, 
Would  scour  these  English  hence  ! 

Stiakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  3. 

Senna  tree  is  of  two  sorts :  the  bastard  senna,  and 
the  scorpion  senna,  both  of  which  yield  a  pleasant 
leaf  and  flower.— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Purgative  properties  are  the  great  character  of 
this  sub-order  [the  Csesalpinese].  Senna  is  their 
most  remarkable  product.  The  senna  of  the  shops 
consists,  according  to  Delile,  of  Cassia  acutifolia 
and  Cynanchum  Argel.  He  says  the  Cassia  lanceo- 
lata  of  Arabia  does  not  yield  the  senna  of  commerce, 
but  this  statement  is  at  variance  with  the  positive 
statement  of  Forskhal.  For  the  various  qualities  of 
senna,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Flora  Medica 
and  other  works  in  which  the  subject  is  treated  spe- 
cially ;  it  will  there  be  found  that  many  species  yield 
this  useful  drug,  which,  according  to  Pallon,  is  not 
an  Egyptian  product,  as  is  usually  supposed,  the 
whole  ...  of  the  Alexandrian  product  coming  from 
Dongola.  .  .  .  Well-marked  purgative  properties 
occur  in  Coluteaarborescens  (bladder  senna),  whose 
leaves  are  used  for  adulterating  the  blunt-leaved 
senna  of  the  druggists,  Coronilla  emerus  (scorpion 
senna)  and  C.  varia,  which  last  is  even  poisonous ; 
as  well  as  in  certain  species  of  Genista,  Cytisus, 
Robinia,  Clitoria,  Anagyris  foetida  [plants  of  the  sub- 
order Papilionace.'e] Tephrosia  senna  is  used  as 

a  purgative  by  the  people . . .  of  Popayan.— Lindley, 
Vegetable  Kingdom. 

The  leaves  of  various  species  of  Cassia,  as  C.  obo- 
vata,  elongata,  acutifolia, ...  are  imported  in  large 
quantities,  . . .  under  the  name  of  senna  .  .  .  from 
Alexandria,  whither  they  are  brought  from  Upper 
Enypt.  They  are  largely  mixed  with  the  leaves 
of  Solenostemma  Argel,  which,  however,  are  thick, 
and  not  ribbed  like  the  genuine  senna  leaves. 
They  have  a  nauseous,  mucilaginous,  bitter  taste, 
and  yield  a  pale  brownish-green  infusion.  The 
true  senna  leaves  are  distinctly  ribbed,  thin,  gene- 
rally pointed,  and  when  chewed  have  a  peculiar 
nauseous  flavour,  and  yield  a  dark  brown  infu- 
sion. It  is  a  griping,  nauseating,  and  somewhat 
drastic  purge,  but  a  valuable  addition  to,  or  vehicle 
for,  other  purgatives.  Other  kinds  are  imported 

from  India Various  preparations  of  senna  are 

used  medicinally,  and  several  different  species  of  the 
plant  are  to  be  found  in  the  markets  supplying  the 
drug.  The  Alexandrian  and  the  Indian  senna  are 
chiefly  used  in  this  country.  The  former  is  collected 
in  Nubia  and  Upper  Egypt  from  the  Cassia  acuti- 
folia and  obovata.  The  latter  going  by  the  name  of 
Tinnevelly  senna  grows  in  India,  but  in  all  proba- 
bility is  only  naturalised  there.  It  is  the  product  of 
Cassia  elongata.  Henna  contains  a  purgative  prin- 
ciple called  Cathartin,  and  also  an  odorous  volatile 
oil.  —  Moore,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Sennight,  s.  [seven-night.]  Week. 

Time  trots  hard  with  a  young  maid  between  the 
contract  of  her  marriage  and  the  day  it  is  solemnized : 
if  the  interim  be  but  a  sennight,  time's  pace  is  so 
hard  that  it  seems  the  length  of  seven  years.— 
Shalcespear,  As  you  like  it,  iii.  2. 
Sens.  adv.  Since. 

With  boastfull  vain  pretence 
Stept  Braggadochio  forth,  and  as  his  thrall 
Her  claim'd,  by  him  in  battell  wonne  long  sens. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iv.  5,  23. 

Sensated.  part.  adj.  Perceived  by  the  senses 

Mare. 

As  those  of  the  one  are  sensated  by  the  ear,  so 
those  of  the  other  are  by  the  eye.—Hooke,  in  the 
History  of  the  Royal  Society,  iii.  194. 

Sensation.  *.    Perception  by  means  of  the 
senses. 

Diversity  of  constitution,  or  other  circumstances, 
vary  the  sensations ;  and  to  them  of  Java  pepper  is 
cold. — Glanville,  Scepsis  Scientifica. 

The  brain,  distempered  by  a  cold,  beating  against 
the  root  of  the  auditory  nerve,  and  protracted  to 
the  tympanum,  causes  the  sensation  of  noise.  — 
Harvey,  Discourse  of  Consumptions. 

This  great  source  of  most  of  the  ideas  we  have, 
depending  wholly  upon  our  senses,  and  derived  by 
them  to  the  understanding,  I  call  sensation. — 
Locke. 

When  we  are  asleep,  joy  and  sorrow  give  us  more 
vigorous  sensations  of  pain  or  pleasure  than  at  any 
other  time.— Addison. 

The  happiest,  upon  a  fair  estimate,  have  stronger 
sensations  of  pain  than  pleasure. — Itoyers. 

Sensations  and  ideas  in  our  knowledge  are  like 
matter  and  form  in  bodies.  Matter  cannot  exist 
without  form,  nor  form  without  matter:  yet  the 
two  are  altogether  distinct  and  opposite.  There  is 
no  possibility  either  of  separating  or  of  confound- 
ing thorn.  The  same  is  the  case  with  sensations  and 
ideas.  Ideas  are  not  transformed,  but  informed 
sensations;  for  without  ideas,  sensations  have  no 
form.  The  sensations  are  the  objective,  the  ideas 
the  subjective  part  of  every  act  of  perception  or 
knowledge.—  WheweU,Noinim  Organon  Ri-novatum, 
Aphorisms,  h.  i.  aph.  vi.-viii. 

The  feelings  connected  with  the  movements  or  the 
body,  or  the  action  of  the  muscles,  have  come  to  be 
recognised  as  a  distinct  class,  differing  materially 
from  the  sensations  of  the  live  senses.  They  have 
been  regarded  by  some  metaphysicians  as  proceed 
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ing  from  a  sense  apart,  a  sixth  or  muscular  sense, 
and   have   accordingly   been    enrolled   under   the 

general  head  of  sensations.     That  they  are  to  be 
ealt  with  as  a  class  by  themselves  as  much  so  as 
sounds  or  sights,  the  feelings  of  aflWtion.  or  the 
emotion  of  tho  ludicrous,  is  now  pretty  well  admitted 
on  all  hands.— Bain,  The  Senses  and  the  Intellect, 
b.i.  ch.i. 
Sensational,  adj. 

1.  Constituted  by,  consisting  in,  having  the 
nature  of,  a  sensation. 

Are  we  then  obliged  to  give  in  our  adherence  to 
the  sensational  philosophy  ?  —  Farrar,  Origin  of 
Language,  p.  148. 

2.  Melodramatic :    (recently    applied    to    a 
certain  school  of  novelists). 

The  evil  spirit  which  inhabited  the  breast  of  the 
old  madhouse-keeper  has  now  migrated  to  another 
human  form.  Cast  down  from  his  former  sphere, 
he  now,  in  the  guise  of  the  low-class  sensational 
novel-writer,  endeavours  to  scare  the  poor  lunatic 
from  the  benefits  provided  for  him.— Dr.  Sankey, 
Lectures  on  Mental  Diseases,  lect.  xiii. 

Sensationalism,    s.      Doctrine   of   sensa> 

tionalists. 
Sensationalist,    s.      One  who  regards  the 

phenomena  of  mind  as  having  their  origin 

in   sensations :    (used  adjectivally  in   the 

extract). 

Accordingly  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that 
Locke  was  claimed  as  the  founder  of  a  sensationalist 
school,  whose  ultimate  conclusions  his  calm  and 
pious  mind  would  have  indignantly  repudiati-d.  . . . 
We  consider  this  on  the  whole  a  less  objectionable 
term  than  '  sensualist '  or '  sensuist; '  the  latter  word 
is  uncouth,  and  the  former,  from  the  things  which 
it  connotes,  is  hardly  fair. — Farrar,  Origin  of  Lan- 
guage, p.  150,  and  note. 

Sense.  ».     [Fr.  sens  ;  Lat.  sensus.~\ 
1.  Faculty  or  power  by  which  external  ob- 
jects are  perceived ;  sight ;  touch  ;  hear- 
ing ;  smell ;  taste. 
This  power  is  sense,  which  from  abroad  doth  bring 

The  colour,  taste,  and  touch,  and  scent,  and  sound, 
The  quantity  and  shape  of  every  thing 

Within  earth's  centre,  or  heav'n's  circle  found : 
And  though  things  sensible  be  numberless, 

Bufonly  five  the  sense's  organs  be ; 
And  in  those  five,  all  things  their  forms  express, 

Which  we  can  touch,  taste,  feel,  or  hear  or  see. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 
Then  is  the  soul  a  nature,  which  contains 

The  power  of  sense  within  a  greater  power, 
Which  doth  employ  and  use  the  sense's  pains ; 

But  sits  and  rules  within  her  private  bower. 

Ibid. 

The  feeling  of  resistance — to  begin  with  this— is,  I 
conceive  to  be  ascribed,  not  to  our  organ  of  touch, 
but  to  our  muscular  frame,  to  which  I  have  already 
more  than  once  directed  your  attention,  as  forming 
a  distinct  organ  of  sense,  the  affections  of  which, 
particularly  as  existing  in  combination  with  other 
feelings,  and  modifying  our  judgments  concerning 
these,  as  in  the  case  of  distant  vision,  for  example, 
are  not  less  important  than  those  of  our  other  sensi- 
tive organs.  The  sensations  of  this  class  are,  indeed, 
in  common  circumstances  so  obscure  as  to  be  scarcely 
heeded  or  remembered  by  us ;  but  there  is  probably 
no  contraction  even  of  a  single  muscle  which  is  not 
attended  with  some  faint  degree  of  sensation  that 
distinguishes  it  from  the  contraction  of  other 
muscles,  or  from  other  degrees  of  contraction  of  the 
same  muscle.— Dr.  T.  Brown,  Lectures  on  the  Phi- 
losophy of  the  Mind,  lect.  x. 

Man  is  tile  interpreter  of  nature,  science  the  right 
interpretation.  The  senses  place  before  us  the  cha- 
racters of  the  book  of  nature ;  but  these  convey  no 
knowledge  to  us,  till  we  have  discovered  the  alpha- 
bet by  which  they  are  to  be  read.  The  alphabet,  by 
means  of  which  we  interpret  phenomena,  consists 
of  the  ideas  existing  in  our  own  minds ;  for  these 
give  to  the  phenomena  that  coherence  and  signifi- 
cance which  is  not  an  object  of  sense.  The  antithesis 
of  sense  and  ideas  is  the  foundation  of  the  philo- 
sophy of  science.  No  knowledge  can  exist  without 
the  union,  no  philosophy  without  the  separation,  of 
these  two  elements.  Fact  and  theory  correspond  to 
sense  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  ideas  on  the  other,  so 
far  as  we  are  conscious  of  our  ideas :  but  all  facts 
involve  ideas  unconsciously ;  and  thus  the  distinc- 
tion of  facts  and  theories  is  not  tenable,  as  that 'of 
sense  and  ideas  is. —  \Vhewell,  Novum  Organon  Re- 
nwatum,  Aphorisms,  b.  i.  aph.  i.-v. 

•2.  Perception  by  the  senses  ;  sensation. 

In  a  living  creature,  though  never  so  great,  the 
sense  and  the  affects  of  any  one  part  of  the  body 
instantly  make  a  transcursion  throughout  the  whole. 
— Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 
If  we  had  nought  but  sense,  then  only  they 

Should  have  sound  minds  which  have  their  senses 

sound ; 
But  wisdom  grows  when  senses  do  decay, 

And  folly  most  in  quickest  sense  is  found. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Iiu  mortality  of  the  Soul. 
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Such  is  the  mighty  swiftness  of  your  mind, 
That,  like  the  earth's,  it  leaves  the  sense  behind. 

Dryden,  To  the  Lord  Chancellor  Hyde,  109 

8.  Perception  of  intellect;  'apprehension   o: 
mind. 

This  Basilius,  having  the  quick  sense  of  a  lover 
took  as  though  his  mistress  had  given  him  a  secret 
reprehension. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

God,  to  remove  his  ways  frovn  human  sense, 
Placed  heaven  from  earth  so  far. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  119 

4.  Sensibility;  quickness  or  keenness  of  per- 
ception. 

He  should  have  lived, 

Save  that  his  riotous  youth,  with  dangerous  sense, 
Might  in  the  times  to  come  have  ta'en  revenge. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  4. 

5.  Understanding ;    soundness  of  faculties ; 
strength  of  natural  reason. 

Opprest  nature  sleeps : 
This  rest  might  yet  have  balra'd  thy  broken  senses. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  6. 
God  hath  endued  mankind  with  powers  and  abi- 
lities, which  we  call  natural  light  and  reason,  and 
common  sense.— Jientley. 

Something  there  is  more  needful  than  expense, 
And  something  previous  ev'n  to  taste ;  'tis  sense, 
Good  sense,  which  only  is  the  gift  of  heaven, 
And,  though  no  science,  fairly  worth  the  seven : 
A  light  within  yourself  you  must  perceive; 
Jones  and  Le  Notre  have  it  not  to  give. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iv.  41. 

6.  Reason  ;  reasonable  meaning. 

He  raves  ;  his  words  are  loose 
As  heaps  of  sand,  and  scattering  wide  from  sense: 
You  see  he  knows  not  me,  his  natural  father . . . 
That  now  the  wind  has  got  into  his  head, 
And  turns  his  brains  to  frenzy. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  v.  2. 

7.  Opinion  ;  notion  ;  judgement. 

1  speak  my  private  but  impartial  sense 
With  freedom,  and,  I  hope,  without  offence. 

Lord  Roscommon. 

8.  Consciousness ;  conviction. 

In  the  due  sense  of  my  want  of  learning,  I  only 
make  a  confession  of  my  own  faith. — Dryden. 

9.  Moral  perception. 

Some  are  so  hardened  in  wickedness,  as  to  have 
no  tense  of  the  most  friendly  offices.— Sir  R.  L' Es- 
trange. 

10.  Meaning;  import. 

In  this  sense  to  be  preserved  from  sin  is  not  im- 
possible.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

My  hearty  friends, 
You  take  me  in  too  dolorous  a  sense. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  2. 

A  haughty  presumption,  that  because  we  are  en- 
couraged to  believe  that  in  some  sense  all  things  are 
made  for  man.  that  therefore  they  are  not  made  at 
all  for  themselves.— Dr.  H.  More. 

All  before  Richard  I.  is  before  time  of  memory 
and  what  is  since,  is,  in  a  legal  sense,  within  the 
time  of  memory. — Sir  M.  Hale. 

In  one  sense  it  is,  indeed,  a  building  of  gold  and 
silver  upon  the  foundation  of  Christianity.— Arch- 
bishop Tillotson. 

When  a  word  has  been  used  in  two  or  three  senses, 
and  has  made  a  great  inroad  for  error,  drop  one  or 
two  of  those  senses,  and  leave  it  only  one  remaining 
and  affix  the  other  senses  or  ideas  to  other  words  — 
Watts,  Logick. 

Sensed,  part.  adj.    Perceived  by  the  senses. 
Rare. 
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angle,  that  it  should  put  into  itself  greater  angles 
than  two  right  ones, — Locke. 

2.  Unfeeling;  wanting  sympathy. 

The  senseless  grave  feels  not  your  pious  sorrows. 

Rowe. 

3.  Unreasonable ;  stupid  ;  doltish ;   blockish. 

If  we  be  not  extremely  foolish,  thankless,  or  sense- 
less, a  great  joy  is  more  apt  to  cure  sorrow  than  a 
great  trouble  is.— Jeremy  Taylor. 

They  would  repent  this  their  senseless  perverse- 
ness  when  it  would  be  too  late,  and  when  they  found 
themselves  under  a  power  that  would  destroy  them. 
— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

The  great  design  of  this  author's  book  is  to  prove 
this,  which  I  believe  no  man  in  the  world  was  ever 
so  senseless  as  to  deny.— Archbishop  Tittotson. 

She  saw  her  favour  was  misplaced; 
The  fellows  had  a  wretched  taste  : 
She  needs  must  tell  them  to  their  face, 
They  were  a  senseless  stupid  race. 

Swift,  Cadenus  and  Vanessa. 

4.  Contrary  to  true  judgment ;  contrary  to 
reason. 

It  is  a  senseless  thing  in  reason,  to  think  that  one 
of  these  interests  can  stand  without  the  other,  when 
in  the  very  order  of  natural  causes,  government  is 
preserved  by  religion.— South,  Sermons. 

Other  creatures,  as  well  as  monkeys,  little  wiser 
than  they,  destroy  their  young  by  senseless  fondness, 
and  too  much  embracing.— Locke. 

5.  Wanting  sensibility ;    wanting  quickness 
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their  sensible  natures,  the  reasonable  in  their  reason-' 
able  souls.— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

A  blind  man  conceives  not  colours,  but  under  the 
notion  of  some  other  sensible  faculty.— Glanville 
Scepsis  Scientiflca. 

2.  Perceptible  by  the  senses. 

By  reason  man  attaineth  unto  the  knowledge  of 
things  that  are  and  are  not  sensible:  it  resteth, 
therefore,  that  we  search  how  man  attaineth  unto 
the  knowledge  of  such  things  unsensible  as  are  to  be 
known.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Is  this  a  dagger  which  1  see  before  me, 
The  handle  tow'rd  my  handP    Come,  let  me  clutch 

thee: 

I  have  thee  not,  and  yet  I  see  thee  still : 
Art  thou  not,  fatal  vision,  sensible 
To  feeling  as  to  sight  ?       Shakespear,  Macbeth,  ii.  1. 

The  space  left  and  acquired  in  every  sensible 
moment  in  such  slow  progressions,  is  so  inconsider- 
able, that  it  cannot  possibly  move  the  sense.—  Glan- 
ville,  Scepsis  Scientifica. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  heavens  are  void  of  all  sen- 
sible resistance,  and  by  consequence  of  all  sensible 
matter.— Sir  I.  Newton. 

The  greater  part  of  men  are  no  otherwise  moved 
than  by  sense,  and  have  neither  leisure  nor  ability 
so  to  improve  their  power  of  reflection,  as  to  be  ca- 
pable  of  conceiving  the  divine  perfections  without 
the  assistance  of  sensible  objects.— Rogers. 

Air  is  sensible  to  the  touch  by  its  motion,  and  by 
its  resistance  to  bodies  moved  in  it.—Arbuthnot,  On 
the  Effects  of  Air  on  human  Bodies. 


or  keenness  of  perception      Rare.  \  3>  ^'Sl?  by  the  T^L 
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lice  in  Virgil,  proceedeth  from  a  senseless  and  over- 
cold  judgment. — Peacham. 

6.  Wanting  knowledge ;  unconscious :  (with 
of)- 

The  wretch  is  drench'd  too  deep ; 
His  soul  is  stupid,  and  his  heart  asleep, 
Fatten'd  in  vice ;  so  callous  and  so  gross, 
He  sins  and  sees  not,  senseless  o/his  loss. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Persius,  iii.  59. 

Hear  this. 

You  unhoused,  lawless,  rambling  libertines, 
Senseless  q/'any  charm  in  love,  beyond 
The  prostitution  of  a  common  bed.          Southerne. 
Senselessly,  adv.     In  a  senseless  manner; 
stupidly;  unreasonably. 

If  any  one  should  be  found  so  senselessly  arrogant 
as  to  suppose  man  alone  knowing  and  wise,  but  yet 

hap-hazard,  I  shall  leave  with  him  that  very  rational 
and  emphatical  rebuke  of  Tully.— Locke. 
Senselessness,  s.      Attribute  suggested  by 
Senseless;     folly;     unreasonableness; 
absurdity ;  stupidity. 

That  we  fall  not  therefore  into  that  like  ava\yr,- 
<ria.v,  stupidity  and  senselessness,  our  way  is  to  catch 
those  young  foxes,  and  strangle  them  in  the  nest.— 
Hales,  Golden  Remains,  p.  176, 

The  senselessness  of  the  tradition  of  the  crocodile's 
moving  his  upper  iaw,  is  plain  from  the  articulation 

•S. ™f,occlPut  with  the  neck,  and  the  nether  jaw 
With  the  upper. — Grew. 

My  brain  began  to  fail  when  the  fourth  sun 
Burst  o  er  the  golden  isles— a  fearful  sleep, 
Which  through  the  caverns  dreary  and  forlorn 

f  the  riven  soul,  sent  its  foul  dreams  to  sweep 
With  whirlwind  swiftness— a  fall  far  and  deep— 
A  gulf,  a  void,  a  sense  of  senselessness— 
These  things  dwelt  in  me. 

Shelley  ^Revolt  of  Islam. 


Let  the  sciolist  tell  me,  why  things  must  needs  be 

dividual  senses  represent  them :  is  he   Sensibility,  s.     [Fr.  sensibilite.] 

^taia^}zS^^^^^^e^  h  SeAn!ibline,s?J  p.ercePtion- 

the  infallible  criterion  ?  It  may  be,  what  is  white 
to  us  is  black  to  negroes,— Glanville,  Scepsis  Scien- 
tifica. 

Senseful.  adj.    Reasonable  ;  judicious.  Rare. 


The  lady  hearkning  to  his  sentefull  speech, 
found  nothing  that  he  said  unmeet  nor  geason. 

Spenser,  Faerie'  Queen,  vi.  4,  37. 

Men,  otherwise  senseful and  ingenious,  quote  such 
things  out  of  an  author  as  would  never  uass  in  con. 
versation.— Norrit. 

Senseless,  adj. 

1.  Wanting  sense  ;  wanting  life;  void  of  all 
life  or  perception. 
The  charm  and  venom,  which  they  drank 

Their  blood  with  secret  filth  infected  hath 
Being  diffused  through  the  senseless  trunk 

hat  through  the  great  contagion  direful  deadly 


Af?L*e^*iK<Lof  his  P°wer  and  will  for  the  illus- 
,—Hishop  Pearson, 


stunk. 


Spenser,  Faerie  Queen.    Sensible,   adj. 

should    iv 


2.  Quickness  of  sensation. 

3.  Quickness  of  perception  ;  delicacy. 

Modesty  is  a  kind  of  quick  and  delicate  feeling  in 
the  soul :  it  is  such  an  exquisite  sensibility,  as  warns 
woman  to  shun  the  first  appearance  of  every  thing 
hurtful.— Addison,  Spectator. 
In  the  plural. 

'Twere  better  to  be  born  a  stone. 
Of  ruder  shape,  and  feeling  none 
Ihan  with  a  tenderness  like  mine. 
And  sensibilities  so  fine  \ 
I  envy  that  unfeeling  shrub, 
Fast  rooted  against  every  rub. 

Cowper,  The  Po'et,  the  Oyster,  and  Sensitive 
Plant. 


rni_  «  •*SJr*"7?»»'  ,  *  wcf  *o  \jtieetl 

The  ears  are  senseless  that  should  give  us  hearing 
To  tell  him  his  commandment  is  fulfill'd. 

v      ui     i  Shakespear,  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

You  blocks,  you  worse  than  senseless  things  \ 

Id.,  Julius  Ccesar  i  1 

th£  •?  *il  2ff*K?!  to  the  idea  of  »<™«ele*s  matter 
that  ii  should  put  into  itself  sense,  perception  and 
knowledge,  as  it  is  repugnant  to  the  idea  of  a  tri- 


1.  Having  the  power  of  perceiving  by  the 
senses. 

Would  your  cambrick  were  as  sensible  as  your 
finger,  that  you  might  leave  pricking  it  for  pity.- 
bhakespear,  Coriolanus,  i.  8.  p  J 

ffc£!ieM  1?e1.those  discourses  of  God,  whose  effects 
those  that  live  witness  in  themselves  j  the  sensible  in 


4.  Perceiving    by  either    mind    or    senses; 
having  perception  by  the  mind  or  senses. 

I  saw  you  in  the  east  at  your  first  arising:  I  was 
as  soon  sensible  as  any  of  that  light,  when  just  shoot- 
ing out,  and  beginning  to  travel  upwards  to  the 
meridian. — Dryden. 

I  do  not  say  there  is  no  soul  in  man,  because  he 
is  not  sensible  of  it  in  his  sleep ;  but  I  do  say,  he 
cannot  think  at  any  time,  waking  or  sleeping,  with- 
out being  sensible  of  it.— Locke. 

5.  Having    moral    perception;    having    the 
quality  of  being  affected  by  moral  good  or 
ill. 

If  thou  wert  sensible  of  courtesy, 
I  should  not  make  so  great  a  shew  of  zeal. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  v.  4. 

6.  Having  quick  intellectual  feeling;  being 
easily  or  strongly  affected. 

Even  I,  the  bold,  the  sensible  of  wrong, 
Restrain'd  by  shame,  was  forced  to  hold  my  tongue. 
_         .  Drydeii. 

7.  Convinced ;  persuaded.  Colloquial. 

They  are  very  sensible  that  tliey  liad  better  have 
pushed  their  conquests  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Adriatick;  for  then  their  territories  would  have 
lain  together.— Addison. 

8.  In  conversation  it  has  sometimes  the  sense 
of  reasonable ;  judicious  ;  wise. 

I  have  been  tired  with  accounts  from  sensible  men, 
furnished  with  matters  of  fact,  which  have  happened 
within  their  own  knowledge.— Addison. 
Used  substantially. 
a.  Sensibility. 

Our  torments  also  may  in  length  of  time 
Become  our  elements  ;  these  piercing  fires 
As  soft  as  now  severe,  our  temper  changed 
Into  their  temper;  which  must  needs  remove 
The  sensible  of  pain.    Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  274. 

6.  Whatever  is  perceptible  around  us. 

The  creation 
Of  this  wide  sensible. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Song  of  the  Soul,  i.  2, 1 35. 

Sensibleness.    s.      Attribute   suggested   by 
Sensible. 

I.  Possibility  to  be  perceived  by  the  senses. 

Nor  was  it  altogether  bodily  pains  that  made  him 
so;  but  there  was  something  extraordinary:  as,  a 
withdrawing  the  Sensibleness  of  divine  assistance 
from  him.  As  the  sun  at  our  Saviour's  crucifixion 
though  not  disjoined  from  the  world,  yet  for  a  time 
deserted  the  world  by  withdrawing  his  light  from  it 
And  although  this  withholding  the  Sensibleness  of 
the  divine  presence  was  done  without  any  aversa- 
tion,  or  dislike,  of  the  person  of  our  blessed  Lord 
which  not  only  before  but  at  that  very  instant 
was  tenderly  beloved  of  God,  yet  the  apprehension 
of  it  could  not  but  make  him  bemoan  his  case  in 
that  sad  exclamation, '  My  God,  my  God,  why  (or 
how)  hast  thou  forsaken  rnel'—Halliwell,  Saving 
of  Souls,  p.  22:  1677. 

2.  Actual  perception  by  mind  or  body.       * 

The  retirement  or  privacy  used  by  sober  women 
here  in  England,  when  they  apply  anything  helpful 
to  their  looks  or  complexion,  is  no  argument  of  any 
sinful  shame,  but  of  modesty,  civility,  and  that  dis- 
cretion, which  commands  us  to  do  many  things 
apart  from  any  witnesses  or  spectators,  which  yet 
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are  no  sins,  but  only  sensibleness  xn&  reflexions  upon 
those  infirmities  to  which  our  vile  bodies  are  subject. 
— Jeremy  Taylor,  Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  167. 

8.  Quickness  of  perception  ;  sensibility. 

The  sensiblenexs  of  the  eye  renders  it  subject  to 
pain,  as  also  unfit  to  be  dressed  with  sharp  medica- 
ments.— Sharp. 

4.  Painful  consciousness. 

There  is  no  condition  of  soul  more  wretched  than 
that  of  the  senseless  obdurate  sinner,  being  a  kind 
of  numbness  of  soul ;  and,  contrariwise,  this  feeling 
and  sensibleness,  and  sorrow  for  sin,  the  most  vital 
qual  ity.— Hammond. 

5.  Judgement ;  reasonableness  :    (a  use  not 
admitted  but  in  conversation). 

Sensibly,  adv.    In  a  sensible  manner. 

1.  Perceptibly  to  the  senses. 

He  is  your  brother,  lords ;  sensibly  fed 
Of  that  self-blood,  that  first  gave  life  to  you. 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  iv.  2. 

A  sudden  pain  in  my  right  foot  increased  sensibly. 
—Sir  W.  Temple. 

The  salts  of  human  urine  may,  by  the  violent  mo- 
tion of  the  blood,  be  turned  alkaline,  and  even  cor- 
rosive ;  and  so  they  affect  the  fibres  of  the  brain 
more  sensibly  than  other  parts. — Arbuthnot. 

2.  With  perception  of  either  mind  or  body. 

3.  Externally ;  by  impression  on  the  senses. 

That  church  of  Christ,  which  we  properly  term 
his  body  mystical,  can  be  but  one ;  neither  can  that 
one  be  sensibly  discerned  by  any,  inasmuch  as  the 
parts  thereof  are  some  in  heaven  already  with 
Christ. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

4.  With  quick  intellectual  perception. 

What  remains  past  cure 
Bear  not  too  sensibly  ;  nor  still  insist 
To  afflict  thyself  in  vain. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  912. 

5.  Judiciously;  reasonably. 

Sensitive,  adj.  [Fr.  sensitifJ]  Having  sense 
or  perception,  but  not  reason. 

The  sensitive  faculty  may  have  a  sensitive  love  of 
some  sensitive  objects,  which  though  moderated  so 
as  not  to  fall  into  sin ;  yet,  through  the  nature  of 
man's  sense,  may  express  itself  more  sensitively 
towards  that  inferior  object  than  towards  God :  this 
is  a  piece  of  human  frailty.— Hammond. 

All  the  actions  of  the  sensitive  appetite  are  in 
painting  called  passions,  because  the  soul  is  agitated 
by  them,  and  because  the  body  suffers  and  is  sensi- 
bly altered.— Dryden. 

Bodies  are  such  as  are  endued  with  a  vegetative 
soul,  as  plants;  a  sensitive  soul,  as  animals;  or  a 
rational  soul,  as  the  body  of  man.— Say. 

Sensitive  plant,  s.  Plant  of  the  genus 
Mimosa  so  called. 

Vegetables  have  many  of  them  some  degrees  of 
motion,  and,  upon  the  different  application  of  other 
bodies  to  them,  do  very  briskly  alter  their  figure 
and  motion,  and  so  have  obtained  the  name  of  sen- 
sitive plants,  from  a  motion  which  has  some  resem- 
blance^ to  that  which  in  animals  follows  upon  sen- 
sation.— Locke. 

Whence  does  it  happen,  that  the  plant,  which  well 
We  name  the  sensitive,  should  move  and  feel  ? 
Whence  know  her  leaves  to  answer  her  command, 
And  with  quick  horror  fly  the  neighbouring  hand  ? 
Prior,  Solomon,  i.  86. 

The  sensitive  plant  is  so  called,  because,  as  soon 
as  you  touch  it,  tWe  leaf  shrinks.— Mortimer,  Hus- 
bandry. 

The  flower  consists  of  one  leaf,  which  is  shaped 
like  a  funnel,  having  many  stamina  in  the  centre  : 
these  flowers  are  collected  into  a  round  head  :  from 
the  bottom  of  the  flower  rises  the  pistillum,  which 
afterwards  becomes  an  oblong  flat-jointed  pod, 
which  opens  both  ways  and  contains  in  each  parti- 
tion one  roundish  seed.  Of  this  plant  the  humble 
plants  are  a  species,  which  are  so  called,  because, 
upon  being  touched  the  pedicle  of  their  leaves  falls 
downward  ;  but  the  leaves  of  the  sensitive  plant  are 
only  contracted.— Miller,  Gardener's  Dictionary. 

'  When,'  cry  the  botanists,  and  stare, 
'  Did  plants  call'd  sensitive  grow  there  ? ' 
No  matter  when — a  poet's  muse  is 
To  make  them  grow  just  where  she  chooses. 

Coivper,  The  Poet,  the  Oyster,  and 
the  Sensitive  Plant. 

A  sensitive  plant  in  a  garden  grew, 
And  the  young  winds  fed  it  with  silver  dew, 
And  it  opened  its  fan-like  leaves  to  the  light, 
And  closed  them  beneath  the  kisses  of  night. 
And  the  Spring  arose  on  the  garden  fair, 
And  the  Spirit  of  Love  felt  everywhere: 
And  each  flower  and  herb  on  earth's  dark  breast 
Hose  from  the  dreams  of  its  wintry  rest. 
.But  noni!  ever  trembled  and  panted  with  bliss; 
In  the  garden,  the  field,  or  the  wilderness, 
Like  a  doe  in  the  noontide  with  love's  sweet  want, 
As  the  couipanionless  sensitive  plant. 

Shelley,  The  Sensitive  Plant. 

In  certain  species  [of  the  Oxalidacese,  plants  akin 
to  the  wood-sorrels]  an  irritability  of  so  marked  a 
kind  has  been  found  as  to  cause  them  to  be  classed 
among  sensitive  2'lants.  Averrhoa  bilimbi  and  Oxa- 
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jis  sensitiva  are  the  most  remarkable ;  but  the  same 
irritability  has  been  observed  by  Professor  Morren 
in  the  European  Oxalis  stricta.— Lindley,  Vegetable 
Kingdom. 

When  the  leaf  of  a  sensitive  plant  is  at  rest,  it 
consists  of  many  leaflets  spreading  flat,  and  con- 
nected in  pairs  along  the  sides  of  certain  common 
leaf-stalks.  When  one  of  these  leaflets  is  irritated, 
the  pair  to  which  it  belongs  rise  upward,  and  apply 
their  faces  to  each  other ;  this  is  rapidly  followed  by 
the  same  action  in  the  succeeding  leaflets,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  seconds  the  whole  of  the  leaflets  are 
in  a  state  of  collapse ;  then  the  leaf  itself  suddenly 
bends  downwards ;  and  if  the  plant  is  in  very  good 
health,  the  shock  thus  communicated  to  one  leaf 
will  extend  to  those  immediately  above  and  below  it. 
After  a  time  the  leaf  resumes  its  original  position. 
Upon  the  approach  of  night,  that  is  to  say,  upon  the 
withdrawal  of  light,  the  leaf  falls  of  itself  into  the 
same  state,  without  any  special  irritation.  This 
kind  of  irritability  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
Mimosa  pudica;  . . .  among  the  Leguminous  order, 
it  is  also  found  beyond  the  genus  Mimosa,  as  in  the 
Hed.ysarum  gyrans,  whose  three  leaflets  are  in  a 
continual  state  of  dancing  or  balancing  during  the 
day. . .  .  Nor  is  such  irritability  confined  to  this 
order;  the  ternate  and  pinnate  leaved  species  of 
Oxalis,  the  Dionea  muscipula,  and  numerous  other 
plants,  exhibit  similar  phenomena. — Id.,  in  Brande 
and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and 
Art. 
Sensitively,  adv.  In  a  sensitive  manner. 

The  sensitive  faculty,  through  the  nature  of  man's 
sense,  may  express  itself  more  sensitively  towards 
an  inferior  object  than  towards  God :  this  is  a  piece 
of  frailty.— Hammond. 

Sensorium,  *.  [Lat.]  Part  where  the  senses 
transmit  their  perceptions  to  the  mind; 
seat  of  sense. 

As  sound  in  a  bell  or  musical  string,  or  other 
sounding  body,  is  nothing  but  a  trembling  motion, 
and  the  air  nothing  but  that  motion  propagated 
from  the  object,  in  the  sensorium  'tis  a  sense  of  that 
motion  under  the  form  of  sound.— Sir  I.  Newton. 

Imagine  that  an  immense  number  of  fingers  could 
be  packed  side  by  side,  so  that  their  ends  made  a 
flat  surface;  and  that  each  of  them  had  a  separate 
nervous  connection  with  the  same  sensorium.  If 
anything  were  laid  upon  the  flat  surface  formed  by 
these  finger-ends,  an  impression  of  touch  would  be 

Eiven  to  a  certain  number  of  them— a  number  great 
i  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  thing. — Herbert 
Spencer,  Principles  of  Psychology. 
Sensory,  s. 

1.  Sensorium. 

Spiritual  species,  both  visible  and  audible,  will 
work  upon  the  sensories,  though  they  move  not  any 
other  body. — Bacon. 

Is  not  the  sensory  of  animals  the  place  to  which 
the  sensitive  substance  is  present,  and  into  which 
the  sensible  species  of  things  are  carried  through 
the  nerves  of  the  brain,  that  there  they  may  be  per- 
ceived by  their  immediate  presence  to  that  sub- 
stance.— Sir  I.  Newton. 

2.  Organ  of  sensation. 

That  we  all  have  double  sensories,  two  eyes,  two 
ears,  is  an  effectual  confutation  of  this,  atheistical 
sophism. — Bentley. 

Sensory,  adj.  Connected  with  the  senso- 
rium. 

The  actions  of  sneezing,  swallowing,  coughing, 
hiccoughing,  vomiting,  and  expelling  the  faeces  and 
urine  .  .  .  are  deduced  .  .  .  from  those  vibrations 
which  first  ascend  up  to  the  sensory  nerves  and  are 
then  detached  down  by  the  motory  nerves,  which 
communicate  with  them  by  some  common  trunk, 
plexus,  or  ganglion.— Hartley,  On  Man,  vol.  i.  p,  97. 

Sensual,  adj.     [Fr.  sensuelJ] 

1.  Consisting  in  sense ;  depending  on  sense ; 
affecting  the  senses. 

Men  in  general  are  too  partial,  in  favour  of  a 
sensual  appetite,  to  take  notice  of  truth  when  they 
have  found  \i.—Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Far  as  creation's  ample  range  extends, 
The  scale  of  sensual,  mental  pow'rs  ascends. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  207. 

2.  Pleasing  to  the  senses;  carnal;  not  spi- 
ritual. 

The  greatest  part  of  men  are  such  as  prefer  their 
own  private  good  before  all  things,  even  that  good 
which  is  sensual  before  whatsoever  is  most  divine. — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

3.  Devoted  to  sense  ;  lewd  ;  luxurious. 

From  amidst  them  rose 
Belial,  the  dissolutest  spirit  that  fell, 
The  sensuallest;  and,  after  Asmodai, 
The  fleshliest  incubus. 

Milton,  faradise  Regained,  ii.  151. 
No  small  part  of  virtue  consists  in  abstaining 
from  that  wherein  sensual  men  place  their  felicity. 
— Bishop  Atterbury. 
Sensualism,  s. 

1.  State  of  subjection  to  carnal  feeling  and 
appetite;  lewdness;  luxury. 
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Or  he  is  formed  for  abiectness  and  woe, 
To  grovel  on  the  dunghill  of  his  fears, 
To  shrink  at  every  sound,  to  quench  the  flame 
Of  natural  love  in  sensualism,  to  know 
That  hour  as  blest  when  on  his  worthless  days 
The  frozen  hand  of  death  shall  set  its  seal. 

Shelley,  Queen  Mab. 

Since  tyrants,  by  the  sale  of  human  life, 
Heap  luxuries  to  their  sensualism,  and  fame 
To  their  wide-wasting  and  insatiate  pride, 
Success  has  sanctioned  to  a  credulous  world 
The  ruin,  the  disgrace,  the  woe  of  war.  Ibid. 

2.  Doctrine  of  sensationalist  philosophers. 

The  best  known,  and  the  most  elaborate  attempt 
...  to  resolve  all  our  mental  acts  and  intellectual 
powers  into  various  modifications  of  mere  sensa- 
tion .  .  .  which  has  been  made  in  modern  times,  is 
that  of  Condillac,  who  conceived  that  he  was  follow- 
ing out  the  principles  of  Locke  into  their  legitimate 
consequences.  .  .  .  The  theory  opposed  to  sensualism 
is  called  Intellectualism.  —  Brande  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Sensualist.  *.  Carnal  person  ;  one  devoted 
to  corporal  pleasures. 

Let  atheists  and  sensualists  satisfy  themselves  as 
they  are  able  ;  the  former  of  which  will  find,  that, 
as  long  as  reason  keeps  her  ground,  religion  neither 
can  nor  will  lose  hers.—  South,  Sermons. 
Sensuality.  *.     [Fr.  sensualite.]     Devoted- 
ness  to  the  senses  ;  addiction  to  brutal  and 
corporal  pleasures. 

But  you  are  more  intemperate  in  your  blood 
Than  Venus,  or  those  pamper'd  animals 
That  rage  in  savage  sensuality. 

Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iv.  1. 
Kill  not  her  quickening  power  with  surfeitings  ; 

Mar  not  her  sense  with  sensuality  : 
Cast  not  her  serious  wit  on  idle  things; 

Make  not  her  free-will  slave  to  vanity. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

Sensuality  is  one  kind  of  pleasure,  such  an  one  as 
it  is.—  South,  Sermons. 

They  avoid  dress,  lest  they  should  have  affections 
tainted  by  any  sensuality,  and  diverted  from  the 
love  of  him  who  is  to  be  the  only  comfort  and  de- 
light of  their  whole  beings.  —  Addison. 

She  was  certainly  pretty,  but  disagreeably  pretty, 
at  least  Fontenoy  thought  so.  Whether  it  was  a 
certain  sensuality  in  her  face,  that  conveyed  the 
idea  of  ripeness  without  bloom,  or  not,  —  he  could 
not  analyse  the  impression  at  the  instant  ;—  but  cer- 
tainly, he  shrunk  from  her  black  eyes,  decidedly,  if 
indefinably.  —  Hannay,  Singleton  Fontenoy,  b.  i. 
ch.  iv. 

Sensualize.  v.  a.  Sink  to  sensual  pleasures  ; 
degrade  the  mind  into  subjection  to  the 
senses. 

A  sensualized  soul  would  carry  such  appetites 
with  her  thither,  for  which  she  could  find  no  suit- 
able objects.  —  Norris,  On  the  Beatitudes,  p.  165. 

Not  to  suffer  one's  self  to  be  sensualized  by  plea- 
sures, like  those  who  were  changed  into  brutes  by 
Circe.—  Pope. 
Sensually,  adv.     In  a  sensual  manner. 

Epicures,  that  sensually  are  bent. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Witte's  Pilgrimage,  sign.  K.  1. 

She  had  lived  most  corruptly  and  sensually.  —  Lord 
Herbert,  History  of  the  lieign  of  Henry  VIII. 
p.  471. 

Sensuous,  adj.  Pertaining  to  sense  ;  feeling. 

The  soul  by  this  means  of  overbodying  herself, 

iven  up  to  fleshly  delights,  bated  her  wing  apace 

ownward  ;  and  finding  the  ease  she  had  from  her 
visible  and  sensuous  colleague  the  body,  in  perform- 
ance of  religious  duty,  her  pinions  now  broken  and 
flagging,  shifted  off  from  herself  the  labour  of  high 
soaring  any  more.  —  Milton,  Of  Reformation  in  Eng- 
land, b.  i. 

To  this  poetry  would  be  made  precedent  as  being 
less  subtile  and  fine  ;  but  more  simple,  sensuous,  and 
passionate.  —  Id.,  Tractate  on  Education. 
Sentence,  s.  [Fr.  ;  Lat.  senttntia.~\ 
1.  Determination  or  decision,  as  of  a  judge, 
civil  or  criminal. 

Now  also  will  I  give  sentence  against  them.—  Jere- 
miah, iv.  12. 

The  rule  of  voluntary  agents  on  earth  is  the 
sentence  that  reason  giveth,  concerning  the  good- 
ness of  those  things  which  they  are  to  do.—  Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

If  we  have  neither  voice  from  heaven,  that  so  pro- 
nounceth  of  them,  neither  sentence  of  men  grounded 
upon  such  manifest  and  clear  proof,  that  the.v,  in 
whose  hands  it  is  to  alter  them,  may  likewise  in- 
fallibly, even  in  heart  and  conscience,  judge  them. 
so  ;  upon  necessity  to  urge  alteration,  is  to  trouble 
and  disturb  without  necessity.—  Ibid. 

If  matter  of  fact  breaks  out  with  too  great  an 
evidence  to  be  denied_,  why,  still  there  are  other 
lenitives,  that  friendship  will  apply,  before  it  will  be 
brought  to  the  decretory  rigours  of  a  condemning 
sentence.  —  South,  Sermons. 

Let  him  set  out  some  of  Luther's  works,  that  by 
them  we  may  pass  sentence  upon  his  doctrines.— 
Bishop  Atterbury. 
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2.  It  is  usually  spoken  of  condemnation  pro- 
nounced by  the  judge ;  doom. 

By  the  consent  of  all  laws,  in  capital  causes,  the 
evidence  must  be  full  and  clear ;  and  if  so,  where 
one  man's  life  is  in  question,  what  say  we  to  a  war, 
which  is  ever  the  sentence  of  death  upon  many  ?— 
Bacon.  Advertisement  touching  a  Holy  War. 

What  rests  but  that  the  mortal  sentence  pass  ? 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  48. 

3.  Maxim  ;  axiom  (generally  moral). 

An  excellent  spirit,  and  knowledge,  and  under- 
stnnding,  and  shewing  of  hard  sentences,  and  dissolv- 
ing of  doubts,  were  found  in  the  same  Daniel.  — 
Daniel,  v.  12. 

A  sentence  may  be  defined  a  moral  instruction 
couched  in  a  few  words.— Broome,  Notes  on  the 
Odyssey. 

4.  Short  paragraph ;  period  in  writing. 

A  simple  sentence  has  but  one  subject  and  one 
finite  verb :  a  compounded  sentence  has  more  than 
one  subject  or  one  finite  verb,  either  expressed  or 
understood ;  or  it  consists  of  two  or  more  simple 
sentences  connected  together.  —  Bishop  Lowth.  A 
short  Introduction  to  English  Grammar. 

Sentence,  v.  a. 

1.  Pass  the  last  judgment  on  any  one. 

After  this  cold  considerance,  sentence  me  j 
And,  as  you  are  a  king,  speak  in  your  state, 
What  1  have  done  that  misbecame  my  place. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  V.  2. 

Came  the  mild  judge  and  intercessor  both, 
To  sentence  man.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  96. 

2.  Condemn  ;  doom  to  punishment. 

Could  that  decree  from  any  brother  come  ? 
Nature  herself  is  sentenced  in  your  doom  : 
Piety  is  no  more.  Dryden,  Aurengzebe,  iii.l. 

Idleness,  sentenced  by  the  decurions,  was  pu- 
nished by  so  many  stripes.— Sir  W.  Temple. 

3.  Relate,  or  express,  in  a  short  and  ener- 
getic way. 

The  best  way  for  speech,  is  to  be  short,  plain, 
material.  Let  me  hear  one  wise  man  sentence  it, 
rather  than  twenty  fools,  garrulous  in  their  length- 
filed  tale.— Felltham,  Resolves,  i.  98. 

Sentential,  adj.     Comprising  sentences. 

Dr.  Geddes  is  an  advocate  for  a  translation  which 
is  not  literal  or  verbal,  but  sentential ;  that  is,  where 
'every   sentence   of  the   English   corresponds   as 
exactly  to  the  Hebrew  as  the  difference  of  the  two 
idioms  will  permit.'— Archbishop  Newcome,  On  the 
Translation  of  the  Bible,  p.  264. 
SententioBity.  «.     Comprehension  in  a  sen- 
tence. 

Vulgar  precepts  in  morality   carry  with   them 
nothing  above  the  line,  or  beyond  the  extemporary 
sententiotity  of  common  conceits  with  us.— Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 
Sententious,  adj.  [Fr.  sentencieuxJ] 

1.  Abounding  with  sentences,   axioms,  and 
maxims,  short  and  energetic. 

He  is  very  swift  and  sententious.— Shakespear,  As 
you  like  it,  v.  4. 

Eyes  are  vocal,  tears  have  tongues : 
Sententious  showers  I    O  let  them  fall ! 
'1'heir  cadence  is  rhetorical.  Crasliaw. 

Eloquence,  with  all  her  pomp  and  charms, 
Foretold  us  useful  and  sententious  truths.  Waller. 

Curse  on  the  stripling  !  how  he  apes  his  sire, 
Ambitiously  sententious!  Addison,  Cato. 

2.  Comprising  sentences. 

The  making  of  figures  being  tedious,  and  requiring 
much  room,  put  men  first  upon  contracting  them  ; 
as  by  the  most  ancient  Egyptian  monuments  it 
appears  they  did :  next,  instead  of  sententious  marks, 
t"  think  of  verbal,  such  as  the  Chinese  still  retain.— 
Grew,  Cosmologia. 

Sententiously.  adv.  In  a  sententious  man- 
ner ;  in  short  sentences ;  with  striking 
brevity. 

They  describe  her  in  part  finely  and  elegantly,  and 
in  part  gravely  and  Sententiously :  they  say,  Look 
how  many  feathers  she  hath,  so  many  eyes  she  hath 
underneath.— Bacon,  Essays. 

Sententiousness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Sententious  ;  pithiness  of  sentences  ; 
brevity  with  strength. 

The  Medea  I  esteem  for  the  gravity  and  senten- 
tiowmess  of  it,  which  he  himself  concludes  to  be 
suitable  to  a  tragedy.— Dryden. 
Sentery.  s.     Sentry. 

What  strength,  what  art  can  then 
Suffice,  or  what  evasion  bear  him  safe 
Through  the  strict  senteries,  and  stations  thick 
Of  angels  watching  round  ? 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  412. 

Sentient,  adj.  [Lat.  sentiens,  -entis,  pres. 
part,  of  sentio  =  I  perceive.]  Perceiving ; 
having  |>erception. 

This  acting  of  the  sentient  phantasy  is  performed 
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by  a  presence  of  sense,  as  the  horse  is  under  the 
sense  of  hunger,  and  that  without  any  formal  syllo- 
gism presseth  him  to  eat.— Sir  M.  Hale. 

When  we  say,  Socrates  was  cotemporary  with  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  the  foundation  of  this  assertion, 
as  of  all  assertions  concerning  substances,  is  an 
assertion  concerning  the  phenomena  which  they 
exhibit,— namely,  that  the  series  of  facts  by  which 
Socrates  manifested  himself  to  mankind,  and  the 
series  of  mental  states  which  constituted  his  sen- 
tient existence,  went  on  simultaneously  with  the 
series  of  facts  known  by  the  name  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war.— J.  S.  Mill,  System  of  Logic,  pt.  i.  ch.  v. 
I* 

Sentient,  s.     One  who  has  perception. 

If  the  sentient  be  carried, 'passibus  aequis,' with 
the  body,  whose  motion  it  would  observe,  supposing 
it  regular,  the  remove  is  insensible.— Glanville,  Scep- 
sis Scienttfica, 

Sentiment,  s.     [Fr.] 

1.  Thought;  notion;  opinion. 

The  consideration  of  the  reason,  why  they  are 
annexed  to  so  many  other  ideas,  serving  to  give  us 
due  sentiments  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the 
sovereign  Disposer  of  all  things,  may  not  be  un- 
suitable to  the  main  end  of  these  enquiries.— Locke. 

Alike  to  council  or  the  assembly  came, 
With  equal  souls  and  sentiments  the  same. 

Pope,  Translation  oftfie  Odyssey,  iii.  157. 

2.  Sense  considered  distinctly  from  language 
or  things ;  striking  sentence  in  a  composi- 
tion. 

Those  who  could  no  longer  defend  the  conduct  of 
Cato,  praised  the  sentiments. — Dennis. 

3.  Sensibility;  feeling. 

He  pretends  to  and  recommends  sentiment  and 
liberality ;  but  I  know  him  to  be  artful,  close,  and 
malicious :  in  short,  a  sentimental  knave.— Sheridan, 
School  for  Scandal,  i.  1. 

Sentimental,  adj.  Abounding  with  senti- 
ment; expressing  quick  intellectual  feeling: 
affecting  sensibility :  (in  a  contemptuous 
sense). 

The  French  use  the  word  'naive'  in  such  a  sense 
as  to  be  explainable  by  no  English  word,  unless  we 
will  submit  to  restrain  ourselves  in  the  application 
of  the  word  sentimental. — Shenstone. 

Petrarch  has  described  the  perplexities  of  a  lover's 
mind,  and  his  struggles  betwixt  hope  and  despair,  a 
subject  most  fertile  of  sentimental  complaint,  by  a 
combination  of  contrarieties :  a  species  of  wit  highly 
relished  by  the  Italians.— T.  Warton,  History  of 
English  Poetry,  i.  31. 

Sentimentalism.  s.  Affectation  of  senti- 
ment. 

O  Philosofhe-sentimentalism,  what  hast  thou  to 
do  with  peace,  when  thy  mother's  name  is  Jezebel  ? 
Foul  product  of  still  fouler  corruption,  thou  with 
the  corruption  art  doomed  I— Carlyle,  The  French 
Revolution,  pt.  i.  b.  ii.  ch.  iii. 

'Eschew  political  Sentimentalism.'— B.  Disraeli, 
Coningsby,  b.  iv.  ch.  xv. 

Sentimentalist,  s.  One  who  affects  senti- 
ment. 

It  is  in  that  thin  element  of  the  sentimentalist  and 
distinguished-female  that  Sillery-Genlis  works. — 
Carlyle,  Tlte  French  Revolution,  pt.  i.  b.  ii.  ch.iii. 

Sentimentality,  s.  Affectation  of  fine  feel- 
ing or  exquisite  sensibility. 

She  has  even  the  false  pity  and  sentimentality  of 
many  modern  ladies.— T.  Warton,  History  of  Eng- 
lish Poetry,  i.  436. 

Miss  Sevvard's  own  poetry,  with  much  more  senti- 
mentality and  much  less  sense  and  substance,  be- 
longs to  the  same,  school  with  Darwin's. — Craik, 
History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  382. 

Sentinel,  s.     [Fr.  sentinelle.~\ 
1.  One  who  watches  or  keeps  guard  to  pre- 
vent surprise. 

Norfolk,  hie  thee  to  thy  charge ; 
Use  careful  watch,  chuse  trusty  sentinels. 

Sliakespear,  liicliard  III.  v.  3. 
Counsellors  are  not  commonly  so  united,  but  that 
one  counsellor  keepeth  sentinel  over  another;  so 
that  if  any  do  counsel  out  of  faction  or  private  ends 
it  commonly  comes  to  the  king's  ear.— Bacon  Un- 
says. 
First,  the  two  eyes,  which  have  the  seeing  power, 

Stand  as  one  watchman,  spy,  or  sentinel, 
Being  placed  aloft,  within  the  head's  high  tow'r  • 
And  though  both  see,  yet  both  but  one  thing  tell. 
Sir  J.  Davits,  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 
Love  to  our  citadel  resorts 
Through  those  deceitful  sallyports; 
Our  sentinels  betray  our  forts. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Friendship  and  Single  Life 

against  Lin'e  and  Marriage. 

The  senses  are  situated  in  the  head,  us  sentinels  in 
a  watch-tower,  to  receive  and  convey  to  the  soul  the 
impressions  of  external  objects.— Ray,  On  the  Wis- 
dom of  God  manifested  in  the  Works  of  the  Creation. 
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Perhaps  they  had  sentinels  waking  while  they 
slept;    but  even   this   would   be   uusoldierlike.— 
Broome. 
2.  Watch  ;  guard  ;  duty  of  a  sentinel.  Rare. 

The  parson  in  sentinel:  the  country  parson, 
wherever  he  is,  keeps  God's  watch.—  Herbert,  Coun- 
try Parson,  ch.  xviii. 

Sentry,  s. 

1.  Watch  5  sentinel;  one  who  watches  in  a 
garrison,  or  army,  to  keep  them  from  sur- 
prise. 

If  I  do  send,  dispatch 

Those  sentries  to  our  aid  ;  the  rest  will  serve 
For  a  short  holding.      Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  i.  7. 

The  youth  of  hell  strict  guard  may  keep, 
And  set  their  sentries  to  the  utmost  deep. 

Dry  den,  State  of  Innocence,  i.  2. 
One  goose  they  had,  'twas  all  they  could  allow, 
A  wakeful  sentry,  and  on  duty  now. 

Id.,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Baucis  and 
Philemon. 

2.  Guard  ;  watch  ;  duty  of  a  sentry. 

Thou,  whose  nature  cannot  sleep, 
O'er  my  slumbers  sentry  keep; 
Guard  me  'gainst  those  watchful  foes, 
"Whose  eyes  are  open  while  mine  close. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 
Here  toils  and  death,  and  death's  half-brother, 

sleep, 
Forms  terrible  to  view,  their  sentry  keep. 

Dryden,  Translation  oftlw  j&neid,  vi.  388. 

3.  Prop  ;  support.     Hare. 

Pleasure  is  but  like  sentries  or  wooden  frames,  set 
under  arches,  till  they  be  strong  by  their  own  weight 
and  consolidation  to  stand  alone.—  Jeremy  Taylor. 
Apples  of  Sodom,  (Ord  MS.) 

Sentry-box,  s.     Shelter  for  a  sentinel. 

Menadism,  sansculottism  has  cowered  into  guard- 
houses, barracks  of  Flandre,  to  the  light  of  cheerful 
fire  ;  failing  that,  to  churches,  officehouses,  sentry- 
boxes,  wheresoever  wretchedness  can  find  a  lair.— 
Carlyle,  The  French  Revolution,  pt.i.  b.  vii.  ch.  ix. 

Sepal,  s.     See  extract. 

The  divisions  of  a  calyx  are  called  its  sepals  ;  a 
term  first  invented  by  Necker,  and  revived  by  De 
Candolle.  Botanists  of  the  school  of  Linnaeus  call 
them  leaflets  or  foliola.  Link  thinks  the  word  se- 
palum  is  barbarous,  and  proposes  to  substitute 
phyllum.—  Lindley,  Introduction  to  Botany,  vol.  i. 
p.  327:  1848. 

Separability,  s.     Quality  of  admitting  dis- 
union or  discerption. 

Separability  is  the  greatest  argument  of  real  dis- 
tinction.— Glanville. 

The  greatest  argument  of  real  distinction  is  sepa- 
rability, and  actual  separation  ;  for  nothing  can  be 
separated  from  itself.  —  Norris. 

Separable,  adj.   Capable  of  being  separated. 

1.  Susceptive  of  disunion  ;  discerptible. 

The  infusions  and  decoctions  of  plants  contain  the 
most  separable  parts  of  the  plants,  and  convey  not 
only  their  nutritious  but  medicinal  qualities  into  the 
blood.—  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Possible  to  be  disjoined  from  something  : 
(vi\t\\from). 

Expansion  and  duration  have  this  farther  agree- 
ment, that  though  they  are  both  considered  by  us 
as  having  parts,  yet  their  parts  are  not  separable  one 
from  another.  —  Locke. 

Separableness.  *.     Attribute  suggested  by 
Separable;  capability  of  being  separated. 
Trials  permit  me  not  to  doubt  oftheseparableness 
of  a  yellow  tincture  from  gold.—  Boyle. 

Separate,  v.  a.     [Lat.  separates,  pass.  part. 

of  nepuro  ;  separatio,  -0ms.] 
1.  Break;  divide  into  parts. 
'2.  Disunite  ;  disjoin. 

Resolved, 

Rather  than  death,  or  aught  than  death  more  dread, 
Shall  separate  us.        Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  y»i8. 

3.  Sever  from  the  rest. 

Can  a  body  be  inflammable  from  which  it  would 
puzzle  a  chymist  to  separate  an  inflammable  ingre- 
dient t—  Boyle. 

Death  from  sin  no  power  can  separate. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  251. 

4.  Set  apart  ;  segregate. 

David  and  the  captains  of  the  host  separated  to 
the  service  of  tin:  sons  of  Asaph,  and  of  Heman,  and 
of  Jeduthun,  who  should  prophesy  with  harps,  with 
psalteries,  and  with  cymbals.—  1  Chronicles,  xxv.  1. 

Separate  me  Barnabas  and  Saul,  for  the  work 
whereunto  1  have  called  them.—  Acts,  xiii.  2. 

5.  Withdraw. 

Separate  thyself,  I  pray  thee,  from  me  :  if  thou 
wilt  take  the  left  hand,  then  1  will  go  to  the  right.— 
Genesis,  xiii.  9. 

Separate,  v.  n.     Part  ;  be  disunited. 

When  there  was  not  room,  enough  for  their  herds 
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to  feed,  they  by  consent  separated,  and  enlarged 
their  pasture. — Locke. 

Separate,  adj. 

1.  Divided  from  the  rest;  parted  from  an- 
other. 

'Twere  hard  to  conceive  an  eternal  watch,  whose 
pieces  were  never  separate  one  from  another,  nor 
ever  in  any  other  form. — T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the 
Earth. 

2.  Disjoined;  withdrawn. 

Beyond  his  hope,  Eve  separate  he  spies. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  424. 

3.  Secret ;  secluded. 

In  a  secret  vale  the  Trojan  sees 
A  teparate  grove. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  the  JSneid,  vi.  953. 

4.  Disunited  from  the  body ;  disengaged  from 
corporeal  nature. 

Whatever  ideas  the  mind  can  receive  and  con- 
template with  the  help  of  the  body,  it  can  retain 
without  the  help  of  the  body  too;  or  else  the  soul, 
or  any  separate  spirit,  will  have  but  little  advantage 
by  thinking.— Locke. 

Separately,  ado.  In  a  separate  manner ; 
apart ;  singly ;  not  in  union  ;  distinctly ; 
particularly. 

It  is  of  singular  use  to  princes,  if  they  take  the 
opinions  of  their  council,  both  separately  and  to- 
gether, for  private  opinion  is  more  free,  but  opinion 
before  others  is  more  reserved. — Bacon. 

If  you  admit  of  many  figures,  conceive  the  whole 
together,  and  not  everything  separately  and  in  par- 
ticular.— Dryden. 

Separateness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Separate;  state  of  being  separate. 

Sacred  things,  which  continue  their  state  of  sepa- 
rateness  and  sanctity.— Mede,  Reverence  of  God's 
House,  p.  3 :  1638. 

Separation,  s. 

1 .  Act  of  separating ;  disjunction. 

Any  part  of  our  bodies,  vitally  united  to  that 
which  is  conscious  in  us,  makes  a  part  of  ourselves ; 
but  upon  separation  from  the  vital  union,  by  which 
that  consciousness  is  communicated,  that  which  a 
moment  since  was  part  of  ourselves,  is  now  no  more 
so. — Locke. 

2.  State  of  being  separate  ;  disunion. 

As  the  confusion  of  tongues  was  a  mark  of  sepa- 
ration, so  the  being  of  one  language  was  a  mark  of 
union. — Bacon. 

3.  Chemical  analysis,  or  operation  of  dis- 
uniting things  mingled. 

A  fifteenth  part  of  silver,  incorporate  with  gold, 
will  not  be  recovered  by  any  manner  of  separation, 
unless  you  put  a  greater  quantity  of  silver,  which  is 
the  last  refuge  in  separations.— Bacon. 

4.  Divorce ;  disjunction  from  a  married  state. 

Did  you  not  hear 
A  buzzing  of  a  separation 
Between  the  king  and  Catherine  I 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  ii.l. 
Separatist.  ».     One  who  divides  from  the 
church  ;  schismatic ;  seceder. 

The  anabaptists,  separatists,  and  sectaries'  tenets 
are  fullof  schism,  and  inconsistent  with  monarchy. 
— Bacon. 

Our  modern  separatists  pronounce  all  those  here- 
tical, or  carnal,  from  whom  they  have  withdrawn. — 
Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

Says  the  separatist,  if  those  who  have  the  rule 
over  you  should  command  you  any  thing  about 
church  affairs,  you  ought  not,  in  conscience,  to  obey 
them. — South,  Sermons. 

After  a  faint  struggle  he  yielded,  and  passed,  with 
the  show  of  alacrity,  a  series  of  odious  acts  against 
the  separatists.  It  was  made  a  crime  to  attend  a 
dissenting  place  of  worship.  A  single  justice  of  the 
peace  might  convict  without  a  jury,  and  might,  for 
the  third  offence,  pass  sentence  of  transportation 
beyond  sea  for  seven  years.  With  refined  cruelty  it 
was  provided  that  the  offender  should  not  be  trans- 
ported to  New  England,  where  he  was  likely  to 
find  sympathising  friends.— Macaulay,  History  of 
England,  ch.  ii. 
Separator,  s.  One  who  divides  ;  divider. 

Separatory.  adj.  Used  in  separation.  Rare. 
The  most  conspicuous  gland  of  an  animal  is  the 
system  of  the  guts,  where  the  lacteals  are  the  emis- 
sary vessels,  or  separatory  ducts. — Cheyne,  Philoso- 
phical Principlex. 

Sepia,  s.     [Lat.]     See  extract. 

Sepia  is  a  pigment  prepared  from  a  black  juice 
secreted  by  certain  glands  of  the  cuttle-fish,  which 
the  animal  ejects  to  darken  the  water  when  it  is 
pursued.  One  part  of  it  is  capable  of  making  1000 
parts  of  water  nearly  opaque.  All  the  varieties  of 
this  mollusca  secrete  the  same  juice :  but  the  Sepia 
offidnalis,  the  Sepia  loligo,  and  the  Sepia  tunicata, 
are  chiefly  sought  after  for  making  the  pigment. 
The  first,  which  occurs  abundantly  in  the  Muditer- 
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ranean,  affords  more  colour ;  the  sac  containing  it 
being  extracted,  the  juice  is  to  be  dried  as  quickly 
as  possible,  because  it  runs  rapidly  into  putrefac- 
tion. Though  insoluble  in  water,  it  is  extremely  dif- 
fusible through  it,  and  is  very  slowly  deposited.— 
Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 
Sepiment.  s.  [Lat.  sepimentum ;  sepe  — 

hedge.]     (Hedge;   fence:  (Dissepiment 

commoner). 

A  farther  testimony  and  sepiment  to  which,  were 
the  Samaritan,  Chaldee,  and  Greek  versions. — Lively 
Oracles,  p.  28 :  1678. 

Sepose.  v.  a.     [Lat.  sepositus,  pass.  part,  of 
sepono  =  I  put  aside.]     Set  apart.     Rare. 

God  seposed  a  seventh  of  our  time  for  his  exteriour 
worship.— Donne,  Letter  to  Sir  H.  O.,  Poems,  p.  270 : 
1650. 

Seposit.  v.  a.     Set  aside.    Rare. 

Parents,  and  the  neerest  bloud  must  all  for  this 
be  laid  by  and  seposited. — Felltham,  Letters,  no.  1. 
(Ord  MS.) 

Seposition.  s.    Act  of  setting  apart ;  segre- 
gation.   Rare. 

We  must  contend  with  prayer,  with  actual  dere- 
liction and   seposition  of  all  our  other  affairs. — 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Life  of  Christ,  ii.  §  12. 
Sepoy,  s.    [Hindustani  and  Persian,  sipdhi, 
and  sipdh.']     Native  Indian  soldier. 

The  garrison  was  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  one 
hundred  Europeans,  two  hundred  topasses,  and  one 
hundred  sepoys  from  Bombay,  beside  four  hundred 
sepoys  from  Tellicherry. — Mill,  History  of  British 
India,  b.i.  ch.i.1708. 
Sept.  s.  [Lat.  septum."]  Clan  ;  tribe. 

This  judge,  being  the  lord's  brehon,  adjudgeth  a 
better  share  unto  the  lord  of  the  soil,  or  the  head  of 
that  sept,  and  also  unto  himself  for  his  judgment  a 
greater  portion,  than  unto  the  plaintiffs. — Spenser, 
View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

The  English  forces  were  ever  too  weak  to  subdue 
so  many  warlike  nations,  or  septs,  of  the  Irish  as 
did  possess  this  island. — SirJ.  Davies,  Discourse  on 
the  State  of  Ireland. 

The  true  and  ancient  Russians,  a  sept  whom  he 
had  met  with  in  one  of  the  provinces  of  that  vast 
empire,  were  white  like  the  Danes.— Boyle. 

Septaria.  s.pl.  [lLa,t.  septum,  q.v.]  In  Geology. 
Large  nodules,  with  compartments  of  lime. 

Septaria,  called  anciently  Ludus  Helmontii  (the 
quoits  of  Van  Helmont,  from  their  form),  are  lenti- 
cular concretions  of  clay,  ironstone,  intersected  by 
veins  of  calc-spar,  which  when  calcined  and  ground 
to  powder,  form  an  excellent  hydraulic  cement. — 
Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Mines. 

Septaria  [are]  flattened  calcareous  nodules  found 
in  clay,  chiefly  in  the  London  clay  and  Kimeridge 
clay,  but  also  in  the  lias  and  elsewhere.  They  are 
segregations  of  the  more  calcareous  portions  of  a 
deposit  of  marly  clay,  and  are  not  unfrequently 
(perhaps  always)  collected  round  some  organic  body. 
Once  formed,  probably  while  the  mass  was  wet,  they 
have  cracked  in  drying,  and  the  cracks  are  filled  up 
with  crystalline  carbonate  of  lime  or  calc  spar.  They 
are  sometimes  cut  across  and  polished  for  orna- 
mental purposes.  Their  chief  use  is  to  grind  down, 
after  burning,  into  hydraulic  lime.  —  Ansted,  in 
Brandeand  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  A  rt. 

September.  «.     [Lat.]     Ninth  month  of  the 
year  ;  the  seventh  from  March. 

September  hath  his  name  as  being  the  seventh 
month  from  March  :  he  is  drawn  with  a  merry  and 
cheerful  countenance,  in  a  purple  robe. — Peacham, 
On  Drawing. 

Septenary,  adj.     [Lat.  septenarius.~\     Con- 
sisting of  seven. 

Extolling,  as  Philo  doth,  the  rare  and  singular 
effects  of  the  septenary  number.— Hakewill,  Apo- 
logy, p.  174. 

Every  controversy  has  seven  questions  belonging 
to  it ;  though  the  order  of  nature  seems  too  much 
neglected  by  a  confinement  to  this  septenary  num- 
ber.— Watts. 

Septenary,  s.     The  number  seven. 

The  days  of  men  are  cast  up  by  septenaries,  and 
every  seventh  year  conceived  to  carry  some  altering 
character  in  temper  of  mind  or  body.  —  Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

These  constitutions  of  Moses,  that  proceed  so 
much  upon  a  septenary,  or  number  of  seven,  have 
no  reason  in  the  nature  of  the  thing.— Burnet. 

Septennial,  adj.  [Lat.  septennis,  from  annus 
=  year.] 

1.  Lasting  seven  years. 

The  dreadful  disorders  of  frequent  elections  have 
also  necessitated  a  septennial  instead  of  a  triennial 
duration  [of  parliaments].— Burke,  On  the  Cause  of 
the  present  Discontents. 

•2.  Happening  once  in  seven  years. 

Being  once  dispensed  with  for  his  septennial  visit, 
5  Jf. 
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by  a  holy  instrument  from  Petropolis,  he  resolved 
to  govern  them  by  subaltern  ministers.— Howell, 
Vocall  Forrest. 

Septentrion.  s.     North. 

Thou  art  as  opposite  to  every  good, 
As  the  antipodes  are  unto  us, 
Or  as  the  south  to  the  septentrion. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  i.  4. 
Septentrion.  adj.     Northern. 

Back'd  with  a  ridge  of  hills, 
That  screen'd  the  fruits  of  th'  earth  and  seats  of 

men 
From  cold  septentrion  blasts. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iv.  29- 
Septentrional,  adj.     Northern. 
Those  septentrional  inundations. 

Sir  E.  Sandys,  State  of  Religion, 

sign.  8.2. :  1605. 
The  Goths,  and  other  septentrional  nations. 

Howell,  Letters,  ii.  59. 
If  the  spring 

Preceding  should  be  destitute  of  rain, 
Or  blast  septentrional  with  brushing  wings 
Sweep  up  the  smoaky  mists  and  vapours  damp, 
Then  woe  to  mortals.  J.  Philips,  Cyder,  i.  144. 

Septentrlonally.  adv.  Towards  the  north ; 
northerly. 

If  they  be  powerfully  excited,  and  equally  let  fall, 
they  commonly  sink  down,  and  break  the  water,  at 
that  extreme  whereat  they  were  septentrionally  ex- 
cited.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

Septentrionate.  v.  n.    Tend  northerly. 

Steel  and  good  iron,  never  excited  by  the  load- 
stone, septentrionate  at  one  extreme,  and  australize 
at  another. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

Septfoil,  and  Setfoil.  a.    See  Tormentil. 
Septic,  adj.    [Gr.  n/jTrriKot;.]     Having  power 
to  promote  or  produce  putrefaction. 

Cedar, . . .  after  the  nature  of  septick  and  escha« 
rotick  medicines,  corrodes  and  consumes  the  flesh 
in  a  very  short  time,  if  applied  to  a  living  body;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  is  a  sovereign  preservative  for  the 
same  body  the  very  moment  it  is  deprived  of  life. — 
Greenhill,  Art  of  Embalming,  p.  272. 

Septical.  adj.     Septic. 

As  a  septical  medicine,  Galen  commended  the 
ashes  of  a  salamander.  —  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errours. 

Septilateral,  adj.    Having  seven  sides. 

By  an  equal  interval  they  make  seven  triangles, 
the  bases  whereof  are  the  seven  sides  of  a  septila- 
teral figure,  described  within  a  circle.  —  Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Septuagenary.  adj.     Consisting  of  seventy. 

The  three  hundred  years  of  John  of  times,  or 

Nestor,  cannot  afford  a  reasonable  encouragement 

beyond  Moses's  septuaginary  determination. — Sir 

T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Septuageslma.    s.     [Lat.]      Third  Sunday 

before  Lent. 

Septuagesimal.  adj.    Consisting  of  seventy. 
In  our  abridged  and  septuagesimal  age,  it  is  very 
rare  to  behold  the  fourth  generation.— Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

Septuagint.  s.  Greek  version  of  the  Old 
Testament,  attributed  to  seventy-two  trans- 
lators :  (used  adjectivally  in  the  extract). 

Which  way  soever  you  try,  you  shall  find  the  pro- 
duct great  enough  for  the  extent  of  this  earth ;  and 
if  you  follow  the  septuagint  chronology,  it  will  still 
be' far  higher'.— 2'.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 
Septuary.  s.     Collection  of  seven. 

Months,  howsoever  taken,  are  not  exactly  divisible 
into  septuaries  or  weeks,  which  fully  containe  seven, 
day es.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours,  p.  212. 
Septum,  s.     [Lat.]     Fence;  hedge;  dividing 
body  ;  dissepiment     Common  in  Zoology 
as  applied  to  certain  divisions  like  that 
between  the  nostrils  (septum  narium)  or 
that  between  the  chest  and  abdomen  (the 
diaphragm).    In  Botany  it  applies  to  the 
divisions  between  the  cells  ot  the  ovary ; 
and  has  septicidal  =  splitting  along  the  divi- 
sion, and  other  less  important  derivatives. 
Septuple,  adj.  [Lat.  septuplex.]  Seven  times 

as  much. 

Sepulchral,    adj.    [Fr. ;    Lat,   sepulchralis, 
from  sepulchrum.]    Relating  to  burial  j  re- 
lating to  the  grave ;  monumental. 
Whilst  our  souls  negotiate  there, 
\Ve  like  sepulchral  statues  lay ; 
All  dny  the  same  our  postures  were, 
And  we  said  nothing  all  the  day.  Donne. 

Mine  eye  hath  found  that  sad  sepulchral  rock, 
That  was  the  casket  of  Heaven's  richest  store. 

Milton,  Otiet,  The  Passion,  43. 
889 
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Sepulchral  lies  our  holy  walls  to  grace, 
And  new-year  odes,  and  all  the  Grub-street  race, 

Pope,  Dunciad,  i.  43. 

Sepulchre,    s.     [Fr.  sepulcre ;    Lat.  sepul- 
cArum.]     Grave ;  tomb. 

To  entail  him  and  his  heirs  unto  the  crown, 
What  is  it  but  to  make  thy  sepulchre? 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  i.  1. 
Flies  and  spiders  get  a  sepulchre  in  amber,  more 
durable  than  the  monument  and  embalming  of  any 
king. — Bacon. 

There  where  the  Virgin's  Son  his  doctrine  taught, 
His  miracles,  and  our  redemption  wrought ; 
Where  I,  by  thee  inspired,  his  praises  sung, 
And  on  his  sepulchre  my  offering  hung.        Sandys. 

If  not  one  common  sepulchre  contains 
Our  bodies,  or  one  uni  our  last  remains, 
Yet  Ceyx  and  Alcyone  shall  join. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  House  of  Sleep. 

Sepulchre,  v.  a.    Bury;  entomb:  (accent  m 
older  writers  often  on  the  second  syllable). 

Go  to  thy  lady's  grave,  and  call  her  thence : 
Or,  at  the  least,  in  her's  sepulchre  thine. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  2. 
I  am  glad  to  see  that  time  survive, 
Where  merit  is  not  sepulcher'd  alive ; 
Where  good  men's  virtues  them  to  honours  bring, 
And  not  to  dangers.  B.  Jonson. 

Thou,  our  fancy  of  itself  bereaving, 
Dost  make  us  marble  with  too  much  conceiving, 
And  so  sepulcher'd,  in  such  pomp  dost  lie, 
That  kings  for  such  a  tomb  would  wish  to  die. 

Milton,  Odes,  On  Shakespear,  7. 
Disparted  streams  shall  from  their  channels  fly, 
And,  deep  surcharged,  by  sandy  mountains  lie, 
Obscurely  sepulcher'd.  Prior,  Solomon,  i.  369. 

Sepulture,  s.  [Fr.;  Lat.  sepulturu.~\     Inter- 
ment; burial. 

That  Niobe,  weeping  over  her  children,  was  turned 
into  a  stone,  was  nothing  else  but  that  during  her 
life  she  erected  over  their  sepultures  a  marble  tomb 
of  her  own. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

Where  we  may  royal  sepulture  prepare  j 
With  speed  to  Melettinda  bring  relief, 
Recall  her  spirits,  and  moderate  her  grief. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe,  v.  1. 

In  England,  sepulture,  or  burial  of  the  dead,  may 
be  deferred  and  put  off  for  the  debts  of  the  person 
deceased.— Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 
Sequacious,  adj.   [Lat.  sequax,  from  sequor 
=  I  follow.] 

1.  Following;  attendant. 

Rather  a  sequacious  and  credulous  easiness. — 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  111. 

Orpheus  could  lead  the  savage  race, 
And  trees  uprooted  left  their  place, 
Sequacious  of  the  lyre ; 
But  bright  Cecilia  raised  the  wonder  higher : 
When  to  her  organ  vocal  breath  was  given, 
An  angel  heard,  and  straight  appear'd, 
Mistaking  earth  for  heaven. 

Dryden,  Song  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day, 

2.  Ductile;  pliant. 

In  the  greater  bodies  the  forge  was  easy,  the 
matter  being  ductile  and  sequacious,  and  obedient 
to  the  hand  and  stroke  of  the  artificer,  and  apt  to 
be  drawn,  formed,  or  moulded. — Ray. 

Sequaciousness.  *.     Attribute  suggested  by 
Sequacious;  state  of  being  sequacious. 

This  sequaciousness  of  people  seems  to  be  given 
governours,  as  a  grateful  acknowledgement  of  that 
peace,  which  under  their  good  government  their 
subjects  enjoy.—  Waterhouse,  Apology  for  Learn- 
ing, p.  37 :  1653. 

That  servility  and  sequaciousness  of  conscience. — 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  181. 
Sequacity.  s. 

1.  Ductility;  toughness. 

Matter,  whereof  creatures  are  produced,  hath  a 
closeness,  lentor,  and  sequacity.— Bacon,  Natural 
and  Experimental  History,  no.  900. 

2.  Act  of  following. 

Liberty  of  judgement  seemeth  almost  lost  either 
lSr^7  9r  bllnd  «»?«««%  of  other  men's  votes.— 
lY/ntlock,  Observations  on  the  present  Manners  of 
the  English,  p.  207. 

Sequel,  adj.  [Fr.  sequelle  ;  Lat.  sequela.] 
1.  Conclusion;  succeeding  part. 

If  black  scandal  or  foul-faced  reproach 
Attend  the  sequel  of  your  imposition, 
Your  mere  enforcement  shall  acquittance  me, 

Sliakespear,  Richard  III.  Hi.  7. 
Was  he  not  a  man  of  wisdom  ?    Yes,  but  he  was 
poor:  but  was  he  not  also  successful?    True,  but 
»  li    twas  Poo^fant  this,  and  you  cannot  keep 
off  that  unavoidable  sequel  in  the  next  verse  the 
poor  man's  wisdom  is  despised.— South,  Sermons. 
2.  Consequence;  event. 

Let  any  principal  thing,  as  the  sun  or  the  moon 
but  once  cease,  fail,  or  swerve,  and  who  doth  not 
easily  conceive  that  the  sequel  thereof  would  be 
rum  both  to  itself  and  whatsoever  dependeth  on  it  ? 
—Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
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In  this  he  put  two  weights, 
The  sequel  each  of  parting  and  of  fight. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  1002. 
3.  Consequence  inferred ;  consequentialness. 
What  sequel  is  there  in  this  argument  P    An  arch- 
deacon is  the  chief  deacon :  ergo,  he  is  only  a  deacon. 
— Archbishop  \V~hitgift. 

Sequence,  s. 

1.  Order  of  succession. 

How  art  thou  a  king, 
But  by  fair  sequence  and  succession  P 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  11. 1. 
Besides  the  propositions  which  assert  sequence  or 
coexistence,  there  are  some  which  assert  simple  ex- 
istence ;  and  others  assert  causation,  which,  subject 
to  the  explanations  which  will  follow, . . .  must  be 
considered  provisionally  as  a  distinct  and  peculiar 
kind  of  assertion.— J.  S.  Mill,  System  of  Logic,  pt.  i. 
ch.  v.  §  6. 

2.  Series;  arrangement;  method. 

The  cause  proceedeth  from  a  precedent  sequence, 
and  series  of  the  seasons  of  the  yean — Bacon,  Na- 
tural and  Experimental  History. 

3.  At  cards. 

Sequent,   adj.      [Lat.  sequens,  -entis,  pres. 
part,  of  sequor  =  I  follow.] 

1.  Following;  succeeding.   Mare. 

Let  my  trial  be  mine  own  confession : 
Immediate  sentence  then,  and  sequent  death, 
Is  all  the  grace  I  beg. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  v.  1. 

Either  I  am 

The  forehorse  in  the  team,  or  I  am  none 
That  draw  i'  the  sequent  trace. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Two  Noble  Kinsmen. 

There  he  dies,  and  leaves  his  race 
Growing  into  a  nation ;  and  now  grown 
Suspected  to  a  sequent  king,  who  seeks 
To  stop  their  overgrowth. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  163. 

2.  Consequent. 

Sequent,  a.     Follower.     Rare. 

.Here  he  hath  framed  a  letter  to  a  sequent  of  the 
stranger  queen's,  which  accidentally  miscarried.— 
Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  iv.  2. 

Sequester,  v.  a.  [Fr.  sequestrer.] 

1.  Separate   from    others  for  the  sake    of 
privacy. 

In  shady  bower, 

More  sacred  and  sequester'd,  though  but  feign'd, 
Pan  or  Sylvanus  never  slept. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  705. 
With  the  accent  on  the^rs^  syllable. 

Why  you  are  sequester'd  from  all  your  train  ? 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  ii.  3. 

2.  Put  aside :  remove. 

Although  I  had  wholly  sequestered  my  civil  affairs, 
yet  I  set  down,  out  of  experience  in  business,  and 
conversation  in  books,  what  I  thought  pertinent  to 
this  affair.— Bacon. 

3.  Withdraw;  segregate. 

A  thing  as  seasonable  in  grief  as  in  joy,  as  decent 
being  added  unto  actions  of  greatest  weight  and 
solemnity,  as  being  used  when  men  most  sequester 
themselves  from  action.—  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

4.  Set  aside  from  the  use  of  the  owner  to 
that  of  others :    (as,    '  His  annuity  is  se- 
questered to  pay  his  creditors '). 

5.  Deprive  of  possessions. 

It  was  his  taylor  and  his  cook,  his  fine  fashions 
and  his  French  ragous,  which  sequestered  him ;  and, 
in  a  word,  he  came  by  his  poverty  as  sinfully  as  some 
usually  do  by  their  riches.— South,  Sermons. 

Sequester,  v.  n.    Withdraw ;  retire. 

To  sequester  out  of  the  world  into  Atlantick  and 
Utopian  politicks,  which  can  never  be  drawn  into 
use,  will  not  mend  our  condition.— Milton,  Areo- 
pagitica. 

Sequestered,   part.   adj.      Separated   from 
others. 

To  the  which  place  a  poor  sequester'd  stag, 
That  from  the  hunter's  aim  had  ta'en  a  hurt, 
Did  come  to  languish. 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  ii.  1. 
Ye  sacred  Nine!  that  all  my  soul  possess, 
Whose  raptures  (ire  me,  and  whose  visions  bless, 
Bear  me,  oh  bear  me  to  sequester'd  scenes 
Of  bow'ry  mazes,  and  surrounding  greens. 

Pope,  Windsor  Forest. 

Sequestrable,   adj.     Capable  of  being  se- 
questered. 

1.  Subject  to  privation. 

2.  Capable  of  separation. 

Hartshorn,  and  divers  other  bodies  belonging  to 
the  animal  kingdom,  abound  with  a  not  uneasilv 
sequestrable  salt.— Boyle. 
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Sequestrate,  v.  n.     Sequester;  separate. 

In  general  contagions  more  perish  for  want  of 
necessaries  than  by  the  malignity  of  the  disease, 
they  beinp  sequestrated  from  mankind. — Arbutlmot, 
On  the  Effects  of  Air  on  human  Bodies. 

Sequestration,    s. 

1 .  Separation  ;  retirement. 

His  addiction  was  to  courses  vain : 
I  never  noted  in  him  any  study, 
Any  retirement,  any  sequestration 
From  open  haunts  and  popularity. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  i.  1. 

There  must  be  leisure,  retirement,  solitude,  and  a 
sequestration  of  a  man's  self  from  the  noise  of  the 
world;  for  truth  scorns  to  be  seen  by  eyes  much 
fixt  upon  inferior  objects. — South,  Sermons. 

2.  Disunion ;  disjunction. 

The  metals  remain  unsevered,  the  fire  only  divid- 
ing the  body  into  smaller  particles,  hindering  rest 
and  continuity,  without  any  sequestration  of  ele- 
mentary principles. — Boyle. 

3.  State  of  being  set  aside. 

Since  Henry  Monmouth  first  began  to  reign, 
Before  whose  glory  1  was  great  in  arms, 
This  loathsome  sequestration  have  I  had. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  ii.  5. 

4.  Deprivation  of  the  use  and  profits  of  a 
possession. 

If  there  be  a  single  spot  in  the  glebe  more  barren, 
the  rector  or  vicar  may  be  obliged,  by  the  caprice  or 
pique  of  the  bishop,  to  build  upon  it,  under  pain  of 
sequestration. — Swift. 

Sequestrator.  s.  One  who  takes  from  a 
man  the  profit  of  his  possessions. 

I  am  fallen  into  the  hands  of  publicans  and  seques- 
trators,  and  they  have  taken  all  from  me.— Jeremy 
Taylor. 

By  their  sequestrators,  men  for  the  most  part  of 
insatiable  hands  and  noted  disloyalty,  those  orders 
were  commonly  disobeyed. — Milton,  History  of  Eng- 
land, b.iii. 

Seraglio,  s.  Serai,  generally  for  the  Sultan's 
concubines ;  harem. 

The  diet  of  so  endlesse  a  retinue,  the  attendance 
of  his  seraglio,  the  purveyance  for  his  forty  thousand 
stables,  the  cost  of  his  sacrifices  must  needs  weigh 
heavy. — Bishop  Hall. 

Seraglio  [isj  the  palace  wherein  the  great  Turk, 
mueth  up  his  concubines. — Cotgrave. 

There  are  not  many  great  houses  in  all  the  Morea : 
not  above  three  deserve  the  name  of  seraglios,  as 
they  call  palaces.— Randolph,  State  of  the  Morea  or 
Peloponnesus,  p.  19:  1686. 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  solid  content  to  be 
found  in  a  constant  course  of  well  living,  than  in 
the  voluptuousness  of  a  seraglio. — Norris. 

Adulation,  however,  could  not  alter  the  general 
condition  and  fortune  of  this  unhappy  being,  who 
became  a  sovereign  without  knowing  what  it  is  to  be 
one.  He  was  brought  out  of  the  seraglio  to  be 
placed  on  the  throne,  and  it  was  he.  rather  than  the 
spectators,  who  might  have  truly  used  the  interjec- 
tion of  astonishment!—/.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of 
Literature. 

Serai.  *.  [Persian,  the  root  of  seraglio : 
the  latter  being  the  commoner  term.] 
Large  building;  palace;  (in  combination, 
inn;  resting-place;  as  in  Caravansary), 

My  boat  on  shore,  my  galley  on  the  sea  j 
Oh,  more  than  cities  and  serais  to  me. 

Byron,  The  Bride  of  Abydos. 
Serral.  s.     Serai. 

1  could  add  much  concerning  the  enormities  of 
Rome  and  your  serrals.—Slieldon,  Miracles  of  Anti- 
christ, p.  174 :  1616. 
in  that  stately  serail  he  discerned  a  prince. 

Situation  of  Paradise,  p.  68:  1683. 

Seraph,  s.  [Hebrew.]  One  of  the  orders 
of  angels. 

On  the  eastern  cliff  of  Paradise 
He  lights,  and  to  his  proper  shape  returns, 
A  seraph  wing'd ;  six  wings  he  wore  to  shade 
His  lineaments  divine. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  275. 
He  is  infinitely  more  remote  in  the  real  excellency 
of  his  nature,  from  the  highest  and  perfectest  of  all 
created  beings,  than  the  purest  seraph  is  from  the 
most  contemptible  part  of  matter,  and  consequently 
must  infinitely  exceed  what  our  narrow  understand- 
ings can  conceive  of  him. — Locke. 

As  full,  as  perfect  in  vile  man  that  mourns, 
As  the  rapt  seraph  that  adores  and  burns. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  277. 
Seraphic,  adj. 

1.  Angelic;  angelical. 

Seraphick  arms  and  trophies. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  539. 

This  seraphic  countess  .  .  .has  a  touch  of  the 
supra-mundane  Undine  in  her.— Carlyle,  Critical 
and  Miscellaneous  Essays,  G.unt  Ca^liostro. 

2.  Pure ;  refined  from  sensuality. 
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'Tis  to  the  world  a  secret  yet, 
Whether  the  nymph,  to  please  her  swain, 
Talks  in  a  high  romantick  strain ; 
Or  whether  he  at  last  descends, 
To  like  with  less  seraphick  ends. 

Swift,  Cadenus  and  Vanessa. 
Seraphical.  adj.     Seraphic. 

Love  is  curious  of  little  things,  desiring  to  be  of 
angelical  purity,  of  perfect  innocence,  and  seraphical 
fervour.— -Jeremy  Taylor. 

Seraphim,  s.  Angels  of  one  of  the  heavenly 
orders. 

To  thee  cherubim  and  seraphim  continually  do 
cry. — Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Te  Deum. 

Then  flew  one  of  the  seraphims  unto  me,  having 
a  live  coal  in  his  hand. — Isaiah,  vi.  6. 
Of  seraphim  another  row. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  604. 

Seraphine.    *.       [seraph  ;  from  its  music.] 
Musical  instrument  so  called ;  harmonium. 
Sere.   adj.      [A.S.  searian  =  to  dry.]      Dry  ; 
withered  ;  no  longer  green. 

The  muses,  that  were  wont  green  bays  to  wear, 
Now  bringen  bitter  elder-branches  sere.      Spenser. 

He  is  deformed,  crooked,  old  and  sere, 
Ill-faced,  worse  bodied,  shapeless  every  where; 
Vicious,  ungentle. 

Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  2. 
Ere  this  diurnal  star 

Leave  cold  the  night,  how  we  his  gather'd  beams, 
Reflected,  may  with  matter  sere  foment. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  1069. 
On  a  sere  branch, 

Low  bonding  to  the  bank,  I  sat  me  down, 
Musing  and  still.  Rowe,  Royal  Convert. 

Sere.  s.  [N.¥r.serre  =  hawk's  talon.]  Claw; 
talon. 

Two  eagles  . . .  arriving  now 
Amidst  the  council,  over  every  brow 
Shook  their  thick  wings,  and  threatning  death's 

cold  fears, 

Their  necks  and  cheeks  tore  with  their  eager  seres. 
Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey. 

Serenade,  s.  [Fr. ;  Italian ;  Spanish,  serenata  ; 
see  first  extract.]  Music  with  which  ladies 
are  entertained  by  lovers  in  the  night. 

Mixt  dance,  or  wanton  mask,  or  midnight  ball, 
Or  serenate,  which  the  starved  lover  sings 
To  his  proud  fair ;  best  quitted  with  disdain, 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,iv.  768. 
Foolish  swallow,  what  dost  thou 
So  often  at  my  window  do, 
With  thy  tuneless  serenade?  Cowley. 

Shall  I  the  neighbours'  nightly  rest  invade, 
At  her  deaf  doors,  with  some  vile  serenade  1 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Persius,  v.  238. 

Will  fancies  he  never  should  have  been  the  man 

he  is,  had  not  he  broke  windows,  and  disturbed 

honest  people  with  his  midnight  serenades,  when  he 

was  a  young  fellow. — Addison,  Spectator. 

Serenade,  v.  a.  Entertain  with  nocturnal, 
or  crepuscular,  music. 

He  continued  to  serenade  her  every  mornihg,  till 
the  queen  was  charmed  with  his  harmony.— Spec- 
tator. 
Serenade,  v.  n.     Perform  a  serenade. 

A  man  might  as  well  serenade  in.  Greenland  as  in 
our  region.— Toiler,  no.  222. 

Serene,  adj.     [Fr.  serein  ;  Lat.  serenus."] 

1.  Calm  ;  placid  ;  quiet. 

Spirits  live  insphered 
In  regions  mild,  of  calm  and  serene  air. 

Milton,  Comus,  3. 
The  moon,  serene  in  glory,  mounts  the  sky. 

Pope. 

2.  Unruffled  ;  undisturbed ;  even  of  temper ; 
peaceful  or  calm  of  mind  ;  showing  a  calm 
mind. 

There  wanted  yet  a  creature  might  erect 
His  stature,  and  upright  with  front  serene 
Govern  the  rest.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  708. 

Exciting  them,  by  a  due  remembrance  of  all  that 
is  past,  unto  future  circumspection,  and  a  serene 
expectation  of  the  future  lite.— Grew,  Cosmologia 
Sacra. 

3.  Applied  as  a  title  of  respect. 

To  the  most  serene  Prince  Leopold,  Archduke  of 
Austria,  &c. — Milton,  Letters  of  State. 

4.  Translation   of  the  medical  term  Gutta 
serena.     Latinism. 

These  eyes  that  roll  in  vain, 
So  thick  a  drop  serene  hath  quench'd  their  orbs. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  24. 

Serene,  s.     Calm  damp  evening. 

Where  ever  death  doth  please  to  appear, 
Seas,  serenes,  swords,  shot,  sickness,  all  are  there. 

B.  Jonson,  Epigrams,  xxxii. 
Some  serene  blast  me,  or  dire  lightning  strike 
This  my  offending  face.  Id.,  Volpone,  iii.  7. 
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The  fogs  and  the  serene  offend  us. 

Daniel,  Queen's  Arcadia. 

He  hath  felt  the  excess  of  heat,  the  dangerous 
serains.—Howell,  Instructions  for  Foreign  Travel, 
p.  212. 

Serene,  v.  a. 

1.  Calm ;  quiet. 

She,  where  she  passes,  makes  the  wind  to  lie 
With  gentle  motion,  and  serenes  the  skye. 

Sir  R.  Fanshawe,  Translation  of  the  Lusiad, 

p.  178 :  1055. 

Still  let  my  song  a  nobler  note  assume, 
And  sing  the  effusive  force  of  Spring  on  man, 
When  heaven  and  earth,  as  if  contending,  vie 
To  raise  his  being,  and  serene  his  soul. 

Thomson,  Seasons,  Spring. 

2.  Clear ;  brighten.     Rare  ;  improper. 

Take  care 

Thy  muddy  beverage  to  serene,  and  drive 
Precipitant  the  baser  ropy  lees. 

J.  Philips,  Cyder,  ii.  312. 

Serenely,  adv.     In  a  serene  manner. 

1.  Calmly;  quietly. 

The  setting  sun  now  shone  serenely  bright. 

Pope. 

2.  With  unruffled  temper  ;  coolly. 

Whatever  practical  rule  is  generally  broken  can- 
not be  supposed  innate;  it  being  impossible  that 
men  would,  without  shame  or  fear,  confidently  and 
serenely  break  a  rule,  which  they  could  not  but  evi- 
dently know  that  God  had  set  up.— Locke. 

The  nymph  did  like  the  scene  appear, 
Serenely  pleasant,  calmly  fair : 
Soft  fell  her  words  as  flew  the  air. 

Prior,  The  Lady's  Looking-glass. 

Sereneness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Serene;  serenity. 

The  sereneness  of  a  healthful  conscience. — Fell- 
tham,  Resolves,  i.  5. 

Those  sweet  waters  of  heaven,  and  those  balmy 
drops  of  fatness  wherewith  it  was  wont  to  be  be- 
sprinkled, are  restrained,  and  have  given  place  to 
unwholesome  serenentss  and  killing  vapours. — Sea- 
sonable Sermons,  p.  15  :  1644. 

Serenitude.  s.  Calmness  ;  coolness  of 
mind.  Rare. 

From  the  equal  distribution  of  the  phlegrnatick 
humour  will  now  quietude  and  serenitude  in  the 
affections.— Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Serenity,  s.  [Fr.  serenite.] 

1.  Calmness;  mild  temperature. 

In  the  constitution  of  a  perpetual  equinox,  the 
best  part  of  the  globe  would  be  desolate  ;  and  as  to 
that  little  that  would  be  inhabited,  there  is  no  reason 
to  expect  that  it  would  constantly  enjoy  that  admired 
calm  and  serenity. — Bentley. 

2.  Peace ;  quietness  ;  not  disturbance. 

A  general  peace  and  serenity  newly  succeeded 
a  general  trouble  and  cloud  throughout  all  his  king- 
doms.— Sir  W.  Temple. 

3.  Evenness  of  temper;  calm  state  of  mind; 
coolness. 

I  cannot  see  how  any  men  should  ever  transgress 
those  moral  rules,  with  confidence  and  serenity,  were 
they  innate,  and  stamped  upon  their  minds. — Locke. 

4.  Highness  ;  title  of  respect. 

The  sentence  of  that  court,  now  sent  to  your 
serenity,  together  with  these  letters,  positively  de- 
clares, &c.— Milton,  To  Prince  Leopold,  Letters  of 
State. 

Serf.  s.  [Lat.  servus  =  slave,  servant.]  Pre- 
dial slave  ;  forced  labourer  attached  to  the 
soil.  See  also  Villein. 

A  great  part  of  them  were  serfs,  and  lived  in  a 
state  of  absolute  slavery  or  villainage.— Hume,  His- 
tory of  England,  Appendix  II.  after  the  Life  of 
King  John. 

The  characteristic  distinction  of  a  villein  was  his 
obligation  to  remain  upon  his  lord's  estate.  He  was 
not  only  precluded  from  selling  the  lands  upon 
which  he  dwelt ;  but  his  person  was  bound,  and  the 
lord  might  reclaim  him  at  any  time,  by  suit  in  a 
court  of  j  ustice,  if  he  ventured  to  stray.  But,  equally 
liable  to  this  confinement,  there  were  two  classes  of 
villeins,  whose  condition  was  exceedingly  different. 
In  England,  at  least  from  the  reign  of  Henry  II., 
one  only,  and  that  the  inferior  species,  existed ;  in- 
capable of  property,  and  destitute  of  redress,  except 
against  the  most  outrageous  injuries.  The  lord 
could  seize  whatever  they  acquired  or  inherited,  or 
convey  them,  apart  from  the  land,  to  a  stranger. 
Their  tenure  bound  them  to  what  were  called  villein 
services,  ignoble  in  their  nature,  and  indeterminate 
in  their  degree;  the  felling  of  timber,  the  carrying 
of  manure,  the  repairing  of  roads  for  their  lord,  who 
seems  to  have  possessed  an  equally  unbounded  right 
over  their  labour  and  its  fruits.  But  by  the  customs 
of  France  and  Germany,  persons  in  this  abject  state 
seem  to  have  been  called  serfs,  and  distinguished 
from  villeins,  who  were  only  bound  to  fixed  pay- 
ments and  duties  in  respect  of  their  lord,  though,  as 
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it  seems,  without  any  legal  redress,  if  injured  by 
him.—  Hallam,  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  ch.  ii. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  privileges  of  chartered 
towns  was  that  of  conferring  freedom  on  runaway 
serfs,  if  they  were  not  realaimed  by  their  masters 
within  a  certajn  time.  This  was  a  pretty  general 
law.  .  .  .  The  cities  of  Languedoc  had  the  same  privi- 
lege. ...  A  similar  custom  was  established  in  Ger- 
many; but  the  term  of  prescription  was,  in  some 
places  at  least,  much  longer  than  a  year  and  a  day. 
—  Ibid. 

Serge.  *.  [Fr.  ;  Spanish  and  Arabic,  xerguJ] 
Kind  of  woollen  cloth. 

The  same  wool  one  man  felts  into  a  hat,  another 
weaves  into  cloth,  another  into  kersey  or  serge,  and 
another  into  arras.—  Sir  M.  Hale. 

Ye  weavers,  all  your  shuttles  throw, 
And  bid  broad-cloths  and  serges  grow. 

Gay,  Prologue  to  the  Shepherd's  Week. 
Serial,  adj.     Consisting  of,  constituted  by, 
having  the  nature  of,  a  series. 

Classification  by  a  single  attribute,  which  the  ob- 
ects possess  in  different  degrees,  may  be  more  or 
ess  serial,  or  linear.  Books  may  be  put  in  the  order 
of  their  dates,  in  single  file  ;  or  if  they  are  grouped 
as  works  in  one  volume,  works  in  two  volumes, 
works  in  three  volumes,  &c.,  the  groups  may  be 
placed  in  an  ascending  succession.—  Herbert  Spen- 
cer, Inductions  of  Biology,  pt.  ii.  en.  x.  §  98. 
Series,  .s-. 

1.  Sequence;  order. 

Draw  out  that  antecedent,  by  reflecting  briefly 
upon  the  text  as  it  lies  in  the  series  of  the  epistle.— 
Ward,  Of  Infidelity. 

The  chasms  of  the  correspondence  I  cannot  sup- 
ply, having  destroyed  too  many  letters  to  preserve 
any  series.—  Pope. 

The  main  principle  of  division  must  of  course  be 
natural  affinity  ;  the  classes  formed  must  be  natural 
groups  :  and  the  formation  of  these  has  already  been 
sufficiently  treated-of.  But  the  principles  of  natural 
grouping  must  be  applied  in  subordination  to  the 
principle  of  a  natural  series.  The  groups  must  not 
be  so  constituted  as  to  place  in  the  same  group 
things  which  ought  to  occupy  different  points  of  the 
general  scale.—)/.  S.  Mill,  System  of  Logic,  pt.  iv. 
ch.  viii.  §  4. 

2.  Succession  ;  course. 

This  is  the  series  of  perpetual  woe, 
Which  thou,  alas  !  and  thine  are  born  to  know. 

Pope. 

Serious,  adj.     [Lat  MTMM.1 
1.  Grave;   solemn;  not  volatile;  not  light 
of  behaviour. 

Ah!  my  friends!  while  we  laugh,  all  things  are 
serious  round  about  us  :  God  is  serious,  who  exer- 
ciseth  patience  towards  us  ;  Christ  is  serious,  who 
shed  his  blood  for  us;  the  Holy  Ghost  is  serious, 
who  striveth  against  the  obstinacy  of  our  hearts  ; 
the  Holy  Scriptures  bring  to  our  ears  the  most 
serious  things  in  the  world  ;  the  Holy  Sacraments 
represent  the  most  serious  and  awful  matters  ;  the 
whole  creation  is  serious  in  serving  God,  and  us  ; 
all  that  are  in  heaven  or  hell  are  serious  :  how  then 
can  we  be  gay  P  To  give  these  excellent  wonls  their 
full  force,  it  should  be  known  that  they  came  not 
from  the  priesthood,  but  the  court;  and  from  a 
courtier  as  eminent  as  England  ever  boasted.  — 
Young., 

2..  Important  ;  weighty  ;  not  trifling. 

I'll  hence  to  London  on  a  serious  matter. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  v.  5. 
There's  nothing  serious  in  mortality  ; 
All  is  but  toys.  Id.,  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

Seriously,  adv.  In  a  serious  manner  ; 
gravely  ;  solemnly  ;  in  earnest  ;  without 
levity. 

It  cannot  but  be  matter  of  very  dreadful  consi- 
deration to  any  one,  sober  and  in  his  wits,  to  think 
seriously  with  himself,  what  horror  and  confusion 
must  needs  surprise  that  man,  at  the  last  day  of 
account,  who  had  led  his  whole  life  by  one  rule, 
when  God  intends  to  judge  him  by  another.—  South, 
Sermons. 

All  laugh'd  to  find 

Unthinking  plainness  so  o'erspread  thy  mind, 
That  thou  could'st  seriously  persuade  the  crowd 
To  keep  their  oaths,  and  to  believe  a  God. 

Creech,  Translation  of  Juvenal;  tin.  54. 
Justin  Martyr,  Tertullian,  Lactantius,  and  Amo- 
bius,  tell  us,  that  this  martyrdom  first  of  all  made 
them  seriously  inquisitive  into  that  religion,  which 
could  endue  the  mind  with  so  much  strength,  and 
overcome  the  fear  of  death,  nay,  raise  an  earnest 
desire  of  it,  though  it  appeared  in  all  its  terrors.— 
Addison. 

Seriousness.  *.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Serious;  gravity;  solemnity;  earnest 
attention. 

That  spirit  of  religion  and  seriousness  vanished  all 
at  ouce,  and  a  spirit  of  libertinism  and  profaneness 
started  up  in  the  room  of  it.—  Bishop  Atterbury, 
Sermons. 
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The  youth  was  received  at  the  door  by  a  servant, 
who  then  conducted  him  with  great  silence  and 
seriousness  to  a  long  gallery,  which  was  darkened  at 
noon-day.— Addison,  Spectator. 

Serjeancy.  *.     Office  of  a  serjeant-at-law. 

A  call  of  serjeants  was  splendidly  solemnized, 
May  6, 1623,  who  on  that  day  made  their  appearance 
before  the  lord  keeper,  who  congratulated  their 
adoption  to  that  title  of  serjeancy. — Hacket,  Life 
of  Archbishop  Williams,  p.  110. 

Serjeant,  s.  [Fr.  sergent ;  Italian,  sergente, 
from  Lat.  serviens ;  see  last  extract.] 

1.  Officer  whose  business  it  is  to  execute  the 
commands  of  magistrates. 

When  it  was  day,  the  magistrates  sent  the  ser- 
jeants.  saving.  Lot  those  men  go. — Acts,vfi.  35. 

Had  I  but  time,  as  this  fell  sergeant,  Death, 
Is  strict  in  his  arrest,  oh !  I  could  tell. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

2.  Petty  officer  in  the  army. 

This  is  the  Serjeant, 
Who,  like  a  good  and  hardy  soldier,  fought. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  2. 

3.  Lawyer  of  the  highest  rank  under  a  judge. 

None  should  be  made  Serjeants,  but  such  as  pro- 
bably might  be  held  fit  to  be  judges  afterwards.— 
Bacon. 

Your  name  is  a  name  of  reverence,  though  you 
are  styled  servants ;  for  you  are  the  principal  of  all 
that  practise  in  the  courts  of  law  ;  servants,  that  is, 
officers  preferred  above  all  ranks  of  pleaders.— Ad- 
dress to  the  Serjeants-at-Law  by  the  Lord  Keeper 
Williams,  May  6,  1623,  in  Hackefs  Life  of  Arch- 
bishop Williams,  p.  l\l. 

4.  It  is  a  title  given  to  some  of  the  king's 
servants:  (as,  'ser/Von/chirurgeons;' that 
is  a  chirurgeon  servant  to  the  king.) 

Serjeantry.  s.     See  extract. 

Grand  serjeantry  is  that  where  one  holdeth  lands 
of  the  king  by  service,  which  he  ought  to  do  in  his 
own  person  unto  him  :  as  to  bear  the  king's  banner 
or  his  spear,  or  to  lead  his  host,  or  to  be  his  marshal, 
or  to  blow  a  horn,  when  he  seeth  his  enemies  invade 
the  land ;  or  to  find  a  man  at  arms  to  fight  within 
the  four  seas,  or  else  to  do  it  himself;  or  to  bear  the 
king's  sword  before  him  at  his  coronation,  or  on 
that  day  to  be  his  sewer,  carver,  butler,  or  chamber- 
lain. Petit  serjeantry  is  where  a  man  holdeth  land 
of  the  king,  to  yield  him  yearly  some  small  thing 
toward  his  wars;  as  a  sword,  dagger,  bow,  knife, 
spear,  pair  of  gloves  of  mail,  a  pair  of  spurs,  or 
such  like.— Cowell. 

Serjeantship.  *.    Office  of  a  serjeant. 
Sermoctnation.  s.  Act  or  practice  of  making 
speeches. 

The  orator  conveyeth  his  speech  either  to  proso- 
popeia,  sermocinatwn,  4c.  —  Peacham,  Garden  of 
Eloquence,  Q.i.:  1577. 

No  sermocinations  of  ironmongers,  felt-makers, 
cobblers,  broom-men  '.—Bishop  Hall,  Free  Prisoner. 

Sermocinator.  *.     Preacher;  speechmaker. 
These  obstreperous  s*rmocinators  make  easy  im- 
pression upon  the  minds  of  the  vulgar.— Howeli. 

Sermon,  s.  [Lat.  sermo,  -onis.~\  Discourse 
of  instruction  pronounced  by  a  divine  for 
the  edification  of  the  people. 

As  for  our  sermons,  be  they  never  so  sound  and 
perfect,  God's  word  they  are  not,  as  the  sermons  of 
the  prophets  wore :  no,  they  are  but  ambiguously 
termed  his  word,  because  his  word  is  commonly  the 
subject  whereof  they  treat,  and  must  be  the  rule 
whereby  they  are  framed.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

This  our  life,  exempt  from  publick  haunt, 
Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing. 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  ii.  1. 

Sermons  he  heard,  yet  not  so  many 
As  left  no  time  to  practise  any  : 
He  heard  them  reverently,  and  then 
HU  practice  preach'd  them  o'er  again.       Crashaw 

Many,  while  they  have  preached  Christ  in  theii 
sermons,  have  read  a  lecture  of  atheism  in  their 
practice. — South,  Sermons. 

His  preaching  much,  but   more  his  practice 

wrought ; 
A  living  sermon  of  the  truths  he  taught. 

Dryden.  CJuiracter  of  a  good  Parson,  77. 
Sermon,  v.  a.     [Fr.  sermoner.] 
\.  Discourse  as  in  a  sermon. 

Some  would  rather  have  good  discipline  delivered 
plainly  by  way  of  precept,  or  sermoned  at  large, 
than  thus  cloudily  inwrapped  in  allegorical  devices 
— apenser. 

2.  Tutor  ;  teach  dogmatically ;  lesson. 

Come,  sermon  me  no  farther: 
No  villanous  bounty  vet  hath  pass'd  my  heart. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  A  thens.  ii.  2. 

Sermon,  v.  n.    Compose  or  deliver  a  ser- 
mon. 
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Sermonlng.  verbal  abs.  Discourse ;  instruc- 
tion ;  advice ;  persuasion. 

These  assiduous  prayers,  these  frequent  sermon- 
ings.— Bishop  Hall,  Remains,  p.  280. 

Canons  and  quaint  sermonings,  interlined  with 
barbarous  Latin.— Milton,  Apology  for  Smectym- 
nuus. 
A  weekly  charge  of  sermoning.—Id.,  Areopagitica 

Sermonize,  v.  n. 

1.  Preach. 

Under  a  pretence  of  sermonizing,  they  have  casl 
off  God's  solemn  worship  on  this  day: . . .  the  primi- 
tive church  never  thought  preaching  the  sole  work 
of  the  Lord's  day.— Bishop  Nicholson,  On  the  Cate- 
chism, p.  10S :  1662. 

2.  Inculcate  rigid  rules. 

If  you  consider  them  as  the  dictates  of  a  morose 

and  sermonizing  father,  I  am  sure  they  will  be  not 

only  unattended  to,  but  unread.— Lord  Chesterfield 

Serosity.  *.    [Fr.  serosite.']    Thin  or  watery 

fluid  exuding  from  the  serum  of  the  blood 

when  coagulated. 

In  these  the  salt  and  lixiviated  serosity  is  divided 
between  the  guts  and  the  bladder ;  but  it  remains 
undivided  in  birds.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

The  tumour  of  the  throat,  which  occasions  the 

difficulty  of  swallowing  and   breathing,  proceeds 

from  a  serosity  obstructing  the  glands.— Arbuthnot. 

Serous,  adj.      [Lat.  serosus.]     Relating  to, 

connected  with,  indicated  by,  having  the 

nature  of,  serum. 

This  disease  is  commonly  an  extravasation  of 
serum,  received  in  some  cavity  of  the  body;  for 
there  may  be  also  a  dropsy  by  a  dilatation  of  the 
serous  vessels,  as  that  in  the  ovarium.— Arbuthnot, 
On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

Inflammation  tends  to  the  deposition  of  lymph, 
and  to  the  effusion  of  serum  and  of  blood,  and  to 
suppuration. . . .  Accordingly  . . .  inflammation  will 
bear  to  be  called  adhesive  or  serous,  or  hsemorrhagic, 
or  suppurative.  —  Dr.  P.  M.  Latham,  Lectures  on 
Subjects  connected  with  Clinical  Medicine,  lect.  xiii. 
Serpent,  s.  [Lat.  serpens,  -entis  ;  serpo  = 

I  creep.] 

1.  Member  of  the  Ophidian  class  (i.e.  the 
class  represented  by  the  snakes  and  vipers 
so  called :  (sometimes  opposed  to  snake, 
the  serpents  being  venomous,  the  snakes 
not.  See  Snake. 

She  waa  arrayed  all  in  lily  white, 
And  in  her  right  hand  bore  a  cup  of  gold, 

With  wine  and  water  fill'd  up  to  the  height ; 
In  which  a  serpent  did  himself  enfold, 
That  horror  made  to  all  that  did  behold. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

My  eyes  and  ears  are  witnesses.  1  wouldn't  have 
believed  it  otherwise.  I  wouldn't  have  believed  it, 
Mr.  Chuzzlewit,  if  a  fiery  serpent  had  proclaimed  it 
from  the  top  of  Salisbury  Cathedral.  I  would  have 
said,' cried  Mr.Pecksniff, ' that  theserpent  lied.  Such 
was  my  faith  in  Thomas  Pinch,  that  I  would  have 
cast  the  falsehood  back  into  the  serpent's  teeth,  and 
would  have  taken  Thomas  to  my  heart.  But  I  am  not 
a  serpent,  sir,  myself,  I  grieve  to  say,  and  no  excuse 
or  hope  is  left  me.'— Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit, 
ch.  xxxi. 

Serpent,  in  zoology,  [is]  a  general  name  for  the 
species  of  the  order  Ophidia.  Serpents  are  divided 
into  spurious,  or  Pseudophidians,  and  true,  or  Ophi- 
dians proper.  The  Pseudophidians,  although  present- 
ing the  well-marked  external  characters  of  the 
order,  retain  an  imperfect  pelvis,  a  small  sternum 
scapulae,  and  coracoids  or  clavicles,  hidden  beneath 
the  skin  ;  whereby,  as  well  as  in  the  structure  of  the 

skull,  they  approach  the  Saurian  order The  true 

serpents  have  neither  sternum  nor  vestige  of  the 
scapular  arch. . . .  Several  species  retain  a  vestige  of 
hind-limbs,  which  in  some  even  shows  itself  exter- 
nally in  the  form  of  a  small  hook.  The  chief  sub- 
divisions of  the  true  Ophidians  are :  the  Amphis- 
bsense;  the  Typhlopes;  the  Roles  (Tortrix) ;  the 
Boas:  the  Pythons ;  Colubers;  the  Acrochords— all 


likewise  a  poison-gland  and  duct,  the  latter  being 
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Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element  in 
a  compound. 

She  struck  me  with  her  tongue 
Most  serpent-like  upon  the  very  heart. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  4. 
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They,  or  under-ground,  or  circuit  wide, 
With  serpent-error  wandering,  found  their  way. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  301. 

2.  Sort  of  firework. 

In  fireworks  give  him  leave  to  vent  his  spite, 
These  are  the  only  serpents  he  can  write. 

Dryden,  Absalom  and  Achithophel,  ii.  431, 

3.  Musical  instrument,  serving  as  a  bass  in 
concerts  of  wind  music. 

Serpentary.     s.       In   Medicine.       Root   of 
Aristolochia  serpentaria ;  Snakewort. 

In  small  doses,  serpentary  promotes  the  appetite. 
In  large  doses  it  causes  nausea,  flatulence,  uneasy 
sensation  of  the  stomach,  and  more  frequent  but  not 
liquid  stools. — Pereira,  Elements  of  Materia  Medico,, 
vol.  ii.  p.  1135. 
Serpentine,  adj. 

1.  Resembling  a  serpent. 

I  craved  of  him  to  lead  me  to  the  top  of  this  rock, 
with  meaning  to  free  him  from  so  serpentine  a  com- 
panion as  I  am.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Who  can  bee  afraid  of  malice  that  knowes  what 
hookes  God  hath  in  the  nostrils  of  men  and  devils  ? 
What  charmes  hee  hath  for  the  most  serpentine 
hearts  1—BisJwp  Hall. 

Nothing  wants  but  that  thy  shape 
Like  his,  and  colour  serpentine  may  shew 
Thy  inward  fraud.       Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  8(59. 

They  became  saved  from  those  destructive  sins, 
which  from  the  devil's  serpentine  instigations  they 
had  incurred.— Barrow,  Sermons,  i.  430. 

The  figures  and  their  parts  ought  to  have  a  ser- 
pentine and  flaming  form  naturally  :  these  sorts  of 
outlines  have,  I  know  not  what  of  life  and  seeming 
motion  in  them,  which  very  much  resembles  the 
activity  of  the  flame  and  serpent.—  Dryden. 

2.  Winding  like  a  serpent ;  anfractuous. 

Nor  can  the  sun 

Perfect  a  circle,  or  maintain  his  way 
One  inch  direct ;  but  where  he  rose  to-day 
He  comes  no  more,  but  with  a  cozening  line 
Steals  by  that  point  and  so  is  serpentine.       Donne. 

His  hand  the  adorned  firmament  display'd ; 
Those  serpentine,  yet  constant  motions  made. 

Sandys, 

How  many  spacious  countries  does  the  Rhine, 
In  winding  banks,  and  mazes  serpentine, 
Traverse,  before  he  splits  in  Belgia's  plain, 
And  lost  in  sand,  creeps  to  the  German  main  P 

Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

Serpentine,    v.  n.     Wind    like  a  serpent ; 
meander. 

In  those  fair  vales  by  nature  form'd  to  please, 
Where  Guadalquiver  serpentines  with  ease.    Harte. 

From  the  two  lakes  issued  a  rivulet,  that  serpen- 
tined in  view  for  two  or  three  miles.— Lord  Lyttelton. 
Serpentine.  *.    Magnesian  stone,  so  called 
from  its  colour  and  spotted  appearance; 
see  extracts. 

Accept  in  good  part  a  bottle  made  of  a  serpentine 
stone,  which  hath  the  quality  to  give  any  wine  or 
water  that  shall  be  infused  therein  for  four-and- 
twenty  hours  the  taste  and  operation  of  the  spaw- 
water,  and  is  very  medicinable  for  the  cure  or  the 
spleen  and  gravel.— Sir  H.  Wotton. 

There  were  three  species  of  this  stone  known 
among  the  ancients,  all  resembling  one  another,  and 
celebrated  for  the  same  virtues.  The  one  was  green, 
variegated  with  spots  of  black,  thence  called  the 
black  ophites ;  another,  called  the  white  ophites,  was 
green  also,  but  variegated  with  spots  of  white :  the 
third  was  called  tephria,  and  was  of  a  grey  colour, 
variegated  with  small  black  spots.  The  ancients 
tell  us,  that  it  was  a  certain  remedy  against  the 
poison  of  the  bite  of  serpents;  but  it  is  now  justly 
r.  jected.— Sir  J.  Hill,  Materia  Medica. 

Serpentine  [is]  a  hydrated  silicate  of  magnesia 
found  disseminated  in  rocks,  or  forming  large  rock- 
masses,  as  in  the  Lizard  district  in  Cornwall.  The 
stone  from  this  locality,  as  well  as  that  from  Portsoy 
in  Banffshire,  is  much  used  for  ornamental  purposes 
instead  of  marble,  being  soft  and  easily  worked,  and 
susceptible  of  a  fine  polish.  The  name  has  reference 
to  its  spotted  and  veined  appearance,  like  that  of  a 
serpent's  skin.—Ansted,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Serpentlze.    v.  n.     Meander ;    serpentine. 
Hare. 

Between  these  hills,  in  the  richest  of  vallies,  the 
Lune  serpentizes  for  many  a  mile,  and  comes  forth 
ample,  and  clear,  through  a  well  wooded  and  richly 
pastured  foreground.  —  Mason,  Note  on  Orau's 
Letters. 

Serpiginous.  adj.    [Lat.  serpigo.]    Diseased 
with  a  serpigo. 

The  skin  behind  her  ears  downwards  became  ser- 
piginous,  and  was  covered  with  white  scales.—  Wise- 
man, Surgery. 

Serpigo.  s.     [Lat.]     Skin  disease  so  called; 
spreading  tetter. 

For  thy  own  bowels,  which  do  call  thee  sire, 
Do  curse  the  gout,  serpigo,  and  the  rheum, 
.tor  ending  thee  no  sooner. 

Sftakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.lt 
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She  had  a  node  with  pains  on  her  right  leg  and  a 
serpigo  on  her  right  hand. —  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Serr,  or  Serry.  v.  a.  [Fr.  serrer."]  Drive 
together  ;  crowd.  Rare. 

Heat  attenuates  and  sends  forth  the  spirit  of  a 
body,  and  upon  that  the  more  gross  parts  contract 
and  serr  themselves  together. — Bacon. 

The  frowning  and  knitting  of   the  brows  is  a 
gathering  or  serving  of  the  spirits,  to  resist  in  some 
measure;  and  also  this  knitting  will  follow  upon 
earnest  studying,  though  it  be  without  dislike. — Id., 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 
Serrate,   adj.     [Lat.  serratus,  from  serra  = 
saw.]    Formed  with  jags  or  indentures  like 
the  edge  of  a  saw. 

All  that  have  serrate  teeth  are  carnivorous. — Bay. 

The  common  heron  hath  long  legs  for  wading,  a 
long  neck  answerable  thereto  to  reach  prey,  a  wide 
throat  to  pouch  it,  and  long  toes  with  strong  hooked 
talons,  one  of  which  is  remarkably  serrate  on  the 
edge. — Derham,  Physico-Tlieology. 

Serrated,  adj.     Serrate. 

This  stick  is  usually  knotted,  and  always  armed : 
one  of  them  with  a  curious  shark's  tooth  near  an 
inch  long,  and  indented  or  serrated  on  both  edges  ; 
a  scurvy  weapon. — Grew. 

The  immortal  Pinel  effected  a  great  revolution  in 
the  moral  treatment  of  the  insane.  Lunatic  asylums 
no  longer  resemble  a  bastile  surrounded  by  high 
serrated  walls,  and  protected  by  iron-barred  win- 
dows.— Dr.  Forbes  Winslow,  Obscure  Diseases  of 
the  Brain  and  Mind. 
Serrature.  *.  Indenture  like  teeth  of  saws. 

These  are  serrated  on  the  edges;  but  the  serra- 
tures  are  deeper  and  grosser  than  in  any  of  the  rest. 
— Woodward. 
Serried,  part.  adj.     Crowded  j  compacted. 

"With  them  rose 

A  forest  huge  of  spears ;  and  thronging  helms 
Appear'd,  and  serried  shields  in  thick  array. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  546. 
Foul  dissipation  follow'd,  and  forced  rout ; 
Nor  served  it  to  relax  their  serried  flies. 

Ibid.  vi.  598. 
Serrous.  adj.     Serrate.     Rare 

If  while  they  humme,  we  lay  our  finger  on  the 
brake,  or  other  parts,  there  will  be  felt  a  serrous  or 
jarring  motion,  like  that  which  happeneth  while  we 
blow  on  the  teeth  of  a  combe  through  paper.— Sir 
T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 
Serum,  s.  [Lat.  =  whey.] 
J.  Thin  and  watery  part  that  separates  from 
the  rest  in  any  liquor,  as  in  milk  the  whey 
from  the  cream. 

The  blood  .  .  .  drawn  from  the  body  .  .  .  and 
allowed  to  remain  at  rest  . . .  undergoes  a  sponta- 
neous coagulation,  in  the  course  of  which  it  sepa- 
rates into  a  red  crassamentum,  and  a  nearly  colour- 
less serum.— Dr.  Carpenter,  Principles  of  Physio- 
logy, §  139 :  1853. 

(See,  also,  under  Serous.) 

2.  Part  of  the  blood,  which  in  coagulation 
separates  from  the  grume,  clot,  or  crassa- 
mentum. 

Blood  is  the  most  universal  juice  in  an  animal 

body :  the  red  part  of  it  differs  from  the  serum,  the 

serum  from  the  lymph,  the  lymph  from  the  nervous 

juice,  and    that  from  the  several  other  humours 

separated  in  the  glands. — Arbuthnot. 

Serval.  s.    [  ?  ]     Species  of  cat,  or  member 

of  the  genus  Felis,  so  called  ;  Felis  serval. 

The  serval  inhabits   the  mountainous  parts  of 

India ;  and  is  called  by  the  natives  of  Malabar,  the 

marapute.     It  is  larger  than  the  wild  cat. ...  It ... 

lives  chiefly  in  trees.  .  .  .  Sparrman  mentions  an 

animal  of  this  kind,  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good 

Hope,  which  he  calls  the  tiger  cat,  and  supposes  to 

be  the  same  as  the  serval.— Bewick,  History  of 

Quadrupeds. 

Servant,  s.     [Fr.] 

J.  One  who  attends  another,  and  acts  at  his 
command. 

We  are  one  in  fortune ;  both 
Fell  by  our  servants,  by  those  men  we  loved  most. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  1. 
He  disdain'd  not 
Thenceforth  the  form  of  servant  to  assume. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  218. 
For  master  or  for  servant  here  to  call 
Was  all  alike,  where  only  two  were  all. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Baucis 

and  Philemon. 

As  the  first  element  in  a  compound. 
I  had  rather  be  a  country  servant-maid, 
Thau  a  great  queen  with  this  condition. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  3. 

2.  One  in  a  state  of  subjection. 

Being  unprepared, 

Our  will  became  the  servant  to  defect, 
Which  else  should  free  have  wrought. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  ii.  1. 
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3.  Word   of  civility  used    to  superiors    or 
equals. 

This  subjection,  due  from  all  men  to  all  men,  is 
something  more  than  the  compliment  of  course, 
when  our  betters  tell  us  they  are  our  humble  ser- 
vants, but  understand  us  to  be  their  slaves. — Swift. 

Servant,  v.  a.    Reduce  to  the  condition  of  a 
servant.    Rare. 

My  affairs 

Are  servanted  to  others :  though  I  owe 
My  revenge  properly,  remission  lies 
In  Volscian  breasts.      Shaltespear,  Coriolanus,  v.  2. 

Serve,  v.  a.     [Fr.  servir ;  Lat.  servio.] 

1.  Work  for. 

Because  thou  art  my  brother,  shouldest  thou 
therefore  serve  me  for  nought  ?— Genesis,  xxix.  15. 

2.  Attend  at  command. 

A  goddess  among  gods  adored,  and  served 
By  angels  numberless,  thy  daily  train. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  547. 

3.  Obey  servilely  or  meanly. 

When  wealthy,  shew  thy  wisdom  not  to  be 
To  wealth  a  servant,  but  make  wealth  serve  thee. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Of  Prudence. 

4.  Supply  with  food  ceremoniously. 

Others,  pamper'd  in  their  shameless  pride, 
Are  served  in  plate,  and  in  their  chariots  ride. 

Dryden. 

5.  Bring  meat  as  a  menial  attendant :  with 
in  or  up  :  (with  in,  as  meat  dressed  in  the 
kitchen  is  brought  into  another  room  ;  with 
up,  as  the  room  of  repast  is  commonly 
higher  than  the  kitchen). 

Bid  them  cover  the  table,  serve  in  the  meat,  and 
we  will  come  in  to  dinner.— Shakespear,  Merchant 
of  Venice,  iii.  5. 

Soon  after  our  dinner  was  served  in,  which  was 
right  good  viands. — Bacon. 

Besmeared  with  the  horrid  juice  of  sepia,  they 
danced  a  little  in  phantastick  postures,  retired  a 
while,  and  then  returned  serving  up  a  banquet  as  at 
solemn  funerals. — Jeremy  Taylor. 

Some  part  he  roasts ;  then  serves  it  up  so  drest, 
And  bids  me  welcome  to  this  human  feast : 
Moved  with  disdain,  the  table  I  o'erturn'd. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 
Metamorphoses,  b.  i. 

The  same  mess  should  be  served  up  again  for  sup- 
per, and  breakfast  next  morning.— Arbuthnot,  His- 
tory of  John  Bull. 

6.  Be   subservient  or  subordinate  to  any- 
thing. 

Bodies  bright  and  greater  should  not  serve 
The  less  not  bright.    Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  87. 

7.  Supply  with  anything :  (as,  '  The  curate 
served  two  churches'). 

They  that  serve  the  city  shall  serve  it  out  of  all 
the  tribes  of  Israel. — Ezekiel,  xlviii.  19. 

8.  Obey  in  military  actions  :  (as, '  He  served 
the  king  in  three  campaigns'). 

9.  Be  sufficient  to. 

If  any  subject,  interest,  or  fancy  has  recommended, 
their  reasoning  is  after  their  fashion ;  it  serves  their 
turn. — Locke. 

10.  Be  of  use  to  ;  assist ;  promote. 

When  a  storm  of  a  sad  mischance  beats  upon  our 
spirits,  turn  it  into  some  advantage,  by  observing 
where  it  can  serve  another  end,  either  of  religion  or 
prudence. — Jeremy  Taylor. 

[He]  with  inspection  deep 
Consider'd  every  creature,  which  of  all 
Most  opportune  might  serve  his  wiles. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  83. 

11.  Help  by  good  offices. 

Shall  he  thus  serve  his  country,  and  the  muse 
The  tribute  of  her  just  applause  refuse  ?  Tate. 

12.  Comply  with  ;  submit  to. 

They  think  herein  we  serve  the  time,  because 
thereby  we  either  hold  or  seek  preferment. — Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

13.  Satisfy ;  content. 

As  the  former  empty  plea  served  the  sottish  Jews, 
this  equally  serves  these  to  put  them  into  a  fool's 
paradise,  by  feeding  their  hopes,  without  changing 
their  lives.— South,  Sermons. 

Nothing  would  serve  them  then  but  riding.— Sir 
R.  L' Estrange. 

One  half-pint  bottle  serves  them  both  to  dine, 
And  is  at  once  their  vinegar  and  wine. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  i.  sat.  ii. 

14.  Stand  instead  of  anything  to  one. 

The  dull  flat  falsehood  serves  for  policy, 
And  in  the  cunning,  truth  itself's  a  lie. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  i.  67. 

15.  Treat ;  requite  :  (in  an  ill  sense ;  as,  'He 
served  me  ungratefully'). 
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16.  Worship  the  Supreme  Being. 

Solicit  not  thy  thoughts  with  matters  hid ; 
Leave  them  to  God  above ; . .  .  Him  serve  and  fear. 
Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  167. 

17.  Present  a  writ;  summon  an  offender,  and 
carry  to  justice. 

Mr.  Jackson  seemed  rather  puzzled  by  Sam's  pro- 
ceedings ;  but,  as  he  had  served  the  subpoenas,  and 
had  nothing  more  to  say,  he  made  a  feint  of  putting 
on  the  one  glove  which  he  usually  carried  in  his 
hand,  for  the  sake  of  appearances ;  and  returned  to 
the  office  to  report  progress.— Dickens,  Pickwick 
Papers,  ch.  xxx. 

Serve  an  office.    Discharge  any  onerous  and 
public  duty. 

Serve  himself  of.  Avail  himself  of.  Gallicism. 

A  complete  brave  man  must  know  solidly  the  main 
end  he  is  in  the  world  for ;  and  withal  how  to  serve 
himself  of  ;the  divine's  high  contemplations,  of  the 
metaphysician's  subtile  speculations,  and  of  the  na- 
tural philosopher's  minute  observations. — Sir  K. 
Digby,  Operations  and  Nature  of  Man's  Soul. 

They  would  serve  themselves  of  this  form. — Jeremy 
Taylor. 

1  will  serve  myself  of  this  concession.— Chilling- 
worth. 

It  is  much  more  easy  for  men  to  serve  their  own 
ends  of  those  principles,  which  they  do  not  put  into 
men,  but  find  there.— Archbishop  Tillotson. 

If  they  elevate  themselves,  'tis  only  to  fall  from  a 
higher  place,  because  they  serve  themselves  of  other 
men's  wings,  neither  understanding  their  use  nor 
virtue.— Dryden,  Translation  of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of 
Painting. 

Serve  out.    Pay  according  to  desert. 

If  it  is  thought  desirable  still  further  to '  serve the 

Eublic  out,'  passengers  may  perhaps  at  some  time 
nd  that  travelling  by  the  South-Eastern  Railway 
is  as  expensive  as  posting.— Saturday  Review,  p.  249, 
August  22, 1868. 
Serve,  v.  n. 

1.  Be  a  servant,  or  slave. 

We  will  give  thee  this  also,  for  the  service  which 
thou  shall  serve  with  me. — Genesis,  xxix.  27. 

Israel  served  for  a  wife,  and  for  a  wife  he  kept 
sheep.— Hosea,  xii.  12. 

2.  Be  in  subjection. 

Thou  hast  made  me  to  serve  with  thy  sins ;  thou 
hast  wearied  me  with  thine  iniquities.  —  Isaiah, 
xliii.  24. 

3.  Attend ;  wait. 

Martha  was  cumbered  about  much  serving,  and 
said,  Lord,  dost  thou  not  care  that  my  sister  hath 
left  me  to  serve  alone  V—Luke,  x.  40. 

4.  Engage  in  the  duties  of  war  under  com- 
mand. 

Both  more  or  less  have  given  him  the  revolt ; 
And  none  serve  with  him  but  constrained  things, 
Whose  hearts  are  absent  too. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  4. 

Many  noble  gentlemen  came  out  of  all  parts  of 
Italy,  who  had  oefore  been  great  commanders,  but 
now  served  as  private  gentlemen  without  pay.  — 
Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

5.  Produce  the  end  desired. 

The  look  bewrayed,  that  as  she  used  these  orna- 
ments, not  for  herself,  but  to  prevail  with  another, 
so  she  feared  that  all  would  not  serve.— Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

6.  Be  sufficient  for  a  purpose. 

Take  it,  she  said ;  and  when  your  needs  require, 
This  little  brand  will  serve  to  light  your  fire. 

Dryden,  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  S3. 

7.  Suit ;  be  convenient. 

We  have  the  summary  of  all  our  griefs, 
When  time  shall  serve  to  shew  in  articles. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  1. 
As  occasion  serves,  this  noble  queen 
And  prince  shall  follow  with  a  fresh  supply. 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iii.  3. 
Read  that ;  'tis  with  the  royal  signet  sign'd, 
And  given  me  by  the  king,  when  tune  should  serve, 
To  be  perused  by  you. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  iv.  3. 

8.  Conduce ;  be  of  use. 

Churches,  as  every  thing  else,  receive  their  chief 
perfection  from  the  end  whereuuto  they  serve. — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Our  speech  to  worldly  superiors  we  frame  in  such 
sort  as  serveth  best  to  inform  and  persuade  the 
minds  of  them,  who  otherwise  neither  could  nor 
would  greatly  regard  our  necessities. — Ibid. 

Who  lessens  thee,  against  his  purpose  serves 
To  manifest  the  more  thy  might. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  614. 

Fashion  is,  for  the  most  part,  nothing  but  the 
ostentation  of  riches  ;  and  therefore  the  high  price 
of  what  serves  to  that,  rather  increases  than  lessens 
its  vent. — Locke. 

Our  victory  only  served  to  lead  us  on  to  further 
visionary  prospects.— Swift. 

9.  Officiate  or  minister :  (as,  '  He  served  at 
the  public  dinner'). 
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Server,  s.     Salver,  or  plate. 

Some  mastick  is  brought  them  on  a  server  — 
Randolph,  Islands  in  the  Archipelago,  p.  49:  168*. 
Service  and  Service-tree,  s.     [Lat.  sorbus.~\ 
Tree,  akin  to  the  mountain-ash,  &c.,  of  the 
genus  Pyrus  (sorbus). 

October  is  drawn  in  a  garment  of  yellow  and  car- 
nation ;  in  his  left  hand  a  basket  of  services,  medlars, 
and  other  fruits  that  ripen  late.—  Peacham. 

The  flower  consists  of  several  leaves  which  are 
placed  orbicularly,  and  expand  in  form  of  a  rose, 
whose  flower-cup  afterwards  becomes  fruit-shaped 
like  a  pear  or  medlar ;  to  which  must  be  added,  pen- 
iiated  leaves  like  that  of  the  ash.— M iller,  Gardener's 
Dictionary. 

Service,  s.  [N.Fr. ;  Lat.  servitium.'} 
}.  Menial  office;   low  business  done  at  the 
command  of  a  master. 

The  banish'd  Kent,  who  in  disguise 
FollowM  his  king,  and  did  him  service 
Improper  for  a  slave.     Shakespear,  King  Lear,  v.  3. 

2.  Attendance  of  a  servant. 

Both  fell  by  our  servants,  by  those  men  we  loved 

most: 
A  most  unnatural  and  faithless  service. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  ii.1. 

8.  Place ;  office  of  a  servant. 

I  have  served  prince  Florizel ;  but  now  I  am  out 
of  service.— Shakespear.  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  2. 

By  oppresing  and  betraying  me, 
Thou  might'st  have  sooner  got  another  service. 

Id.,  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 

These  that  accuse  him  are  a  yoke  of  his  discarded 
men ;  very  rogues,  now  they  be  out  of  service.— Id., 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  1. 

A  court,  properly  a  fair,  the  end  of  it  trade  and 
gain ;  for  none  would  go  to  service  that  thinks  he 
has  enough  to  live  well  of  himself.— Sir  W.  Temple. 

4.  Anything  done  by  way  of  duty  to  a  su- 
perior. 

This  service  is  not  service,  so  being  done, 
But  being  so  allow'd.    Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  iii.  3. 

This  poem  was  the  last  piece  of  service  I  did  for 
my  master  king  Charles.— Dryden. 

James  repeated  again  and  again  that  he  fully 
acquitted  them  all.  Nevertheless  it  would,  in  his 
judgment,  be  for  his  service  and  for  their  own 
honour  that  they  should  publicly  vindicate  them- 
selves.— Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  ix. 

6.  Attendance  on  any  superior. 

Madam,  I  entreat  true  peace  of  you, 
Which  1  will  purchase  with  my  duteous  service. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  ii.  1. 

Riches  gotten  by  service,  tho"  it  be  of  the  best 
rise,  yet  when  gotten  by  flattery,  may  be  placed 
amongst  the  worst.— -Bacon. 

6.  Profession  of  respect  uttered  or  sent. 

I  am  a  woman  lacking  wit 
To  make  a  seemly  answer  to  such  persons ; 
Pray  do  my  service  to  his  majesty. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  1. 

7.  Obedience ;  submission. 

Thou,  Nature,  art  my  goddess ;  to  thy  law 
My  services  are  bound. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  \.  2. 

God  requires  no  man's  service  upon  hard  and  un- 
reasonable terms.— Archbishop  TtUotson,  Sermons. 

8.  Act  on  the  performance  of  which  posses- 
sion depends. 

Although  they  built  castles  and  made  freeholders, 
yet  were  there  no  tenures  and  services  reserved  to 
the  crown ;  but  the  lords  drew  all  the  respect  and 
dependency  of  the  common  people  unto  themselves. 
—Sir  J.  Dairies,  Discourse  on  the  State  of  Ireland. 

9.  Actual  duty  ;  office. 

The  order  of  human  society  cannot  be  preserved, 
nor  the  services  requisite  to  the  support  of  H  be 
supplied,  without  a  distinction  of  stations,  and  a 
long  subordination  of  offices. — Rogers. 

10.  Employment;  business. 

If  stations  of  power  and  trust  were  constantly 
made  the  rewards  of  virtue,  men  of  great  abilities 
would  endeavour  to  excel  in  the  duties  of  a  religious 
life,  in  order  to  qualify  themselves  for  puolick 
service. — Swift. 

11.  Military  duty. 

\Vhen  he  cometh  to  experience  of  service  abroad, 
or  is  put  to  a  piece  or  pike,  he  maketh  a  worthy 
soldier.— Spenser. 

Your  day's  service  at  Shrewsbury  hath  a  little 
gilded  over  your  night's  exploit  on  Gad's  hill,— 
Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  i.  2. 

12.  Military  achievement. 

Such  fellows  will  learn  you  by  rote  where  services 
were  done,  at  such  and  such  a  breach.— Shakespear, 
Henry  V.  iii.  6. 
J3.  Purpose;  use. 

All  the  vessels  of  the  king's  house  are  not  for  uses 
of  honour;  some  be  common  stuff,  and  for  mean 
services,  yet  profitable. — Sir  H.  Spelman. 

14.  Useful  office  ;  advantage  conferred. 
894 
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The  stork's  plea,  when  taken  in  a  net,  was  the 
service  she  did  in  picking  up  venomous  creatures.— 
Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

The  clergy  prevent  themselves  from  doing  much 
service  to  religion,  by  affecting  so  much  to  converse 
with  each  other,  and  caring  so  little  to  mingle  with 
the  laity.— Swift. 

Gentle  streams  visit  populous  towns  in  their 
course,  and  are  at  once  of  ornament  and  service  to 
them.— Pope. 

That  service  may  really  be  done,  the  medicine 
must  be  given  in  larger  quantities.— Mead. 

Darrell  rarely  forgot  a  face,  and  never  a  service  — 
Lord  Lytton,  What  will  he  do  with  it  7 

You  will  not  underrate  such  services,  even  if  you 
do  not  appreciate  their  conduct  as  statesmen,  though 
that  has  often  been  laborious,  and  sometimes  dis- 
tinguished.—.B.  Disraeli,  Sybil. 

15.  Favour. 

To  thee  a  woman's  services  are  due ; 
My  fool  usurps  my  body. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  2. 

16.  Public  office  of  devotion. 

According  to  this  form  of  theirs,  it  must  stand 
for  a  rule,  no  sermon,  no  service— Hooker,  Eccle- 
siastical Polity. 

If  that  very  service  of  God  in  the  Jewish  syna- 
gogues, which  our  Lord  did  approve  and  sanctify 
with  his  own  presence,  had  so  large  portions  of  the 
law  and  prophets,  together  with  the  many  prayers 
and  psalms  read  day  by  day,  as  equal  in  a  manner 
the  length  of  ours,  and  yet  in  that  respect  was  never 
thought  to  deserve  blame  ;  is  it  now  an  offence  that 
the  like  measure  of  time  is  bestowed  in  the  like 
manner  P— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

The  congregation  was  discomposed,  and  divine 
service  broken  off. — Watts. 

17.  Particular  portion  of  divine  service  sung 
in  cathedrals,  or  churches. 

Those  hymns  which  church-musicians  call  by  the 
technical  name  of  services,  by  which  they  mean  the 
'Te  Deum,'  'Magnificat,'  etc.  which  the  rubrick  ap- 
points to  be  sung  after  the  first  and  second  lessons 
at  morning  and  evening  prayer. — Mason,  Three  Es- 
says on  Church  Musick,  p.  141. 

18.  Course  ;  order  of  dishes. 

Cleopatra  made  Antony  a  supper  sumptuous  and 
royal :  howbeit  there  was  no  extraordinary  service 
seen  on  the  board.— Hakewill,  Apology. 

Serviceable,  adj. 

1.  Active;  diligent;  officious. 

He  was  sent  to  the  king's  court,  with  letters  from 
that  officer,  containing  his  own  serviceable  diligence 
in  discovering  so  great  a  personage  ;  adding  withal 
more  than  was  true  of  his  conjectures.— Sir  P.  Sid- 
ney. 

1  know  thee  well,  a  serviceable  villain ; 
As  duteous  to  the  vices  of  thy  mistress 
As  badness  could  desire. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

2.  Useful ;  beneficial. 

Religion  hath  force  to  qualify  all  sorts  of  men,  and 
to  make  them,  in  publick  affairs,  the  more  service- 
able •,  governors  the  apter  to  rule  with  conscience ; 
inferiors,  for  conscience  sake,  the  willinger  to  obey. 
— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

So  your  father  charged  me  at  our  parting, 
Be  serviceable  to  my  son. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  1. 

His  own  inclinations  were  to  confine  himself  to  his 
own  business,  and  be  serviceable  to  religion  and 
learning.— Bishop  Atterbttry. 

A  book  to  justify  the  revolution,  archbishop  Tillot- 
son  recommended  to  the  king  as  the  most  serviceable 
treatise  that  could  have  been  published  then. — 
Swift. 

'  Why,  hark  thee,  we  will  have  thee  down  to  an 
old  house  of  mine  in  the  country,  where  thou  shalt 
live  with  a  hobnailed  slave,  whom  thy  alchemy  may 
convert  into  ducats,  for  to  such  conversion  alone  is 
thy  art  serviceable.' — Sir  W.  Scott,  Kenilworth, 
ch.  xviii. 

James  justly  regarded  these  renegades  as  the  most 
serviceable  tools  that  he  could  employ. — Macaulay, 
History  of  England,  ch.  iv. 

The  leading  idea  of  the  book  is  indicated  by  its 
second  title,  Private  Vices  Public  Benefits;— in  other 
words,  that  what  are  called  and  what  really  are 
vices  in  themselves,  and  in  the  individual  indulging 
in  them,  are  nevertheless,  in  many  respects,  service- 
able to  the  community. — Craik,  History  of  English 
Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  237. 

Serviceableness.  s.    Attribute  suggested  by 
Serviceable. 

1.  Officiousness ;  activity. 

He  might  continually  be  in  her  presence,  shewing 
more  humble  serviceableness  and  joy  to  content  her 
than  ever  before.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  Usefulness;  beneficialness. 

All  action  being  for  some  end,  its  aptness  to  be 
commanded  or  forbidden  must  be  founded  upon  its 
serviceableness  or  disserviceableness  to  some  end. — 
Norris. 

Servlceabiy,  adv.    In  a  serviceable  manner ; 
so  as  to  be  serviceable. 
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Servient.  adj.      [Lat.  serviens,  -entis,   pres. 
part,  of  servioJ]     Subordinate. 

Omitting  the  relative  whom,  which,  in  the  oblique 
cases,  when  its  antecedent  immediately  precedes,  by 
putting  its  preposition  or  sign  after  the  verb,  (as,  the 
thing  of  which  we  speak,  the  thing  we  speak  of,)  is 
to  be  forborne  in  the  end  of  a  period ;  which  mono- 
syllables do  not  so  decently  conclude,  especially  the 
servient.— Instructions  for  Oratory,  p.  27  :  1682. 
Then  servient  youth,  and  magisterial  eld. 

Dyer,  'The  Fleece. 
Servile,  adj.     [Fr. ;  Lat.  servilis.'} 

1.  Slavish  ;  dependent ;  mean. 

Fight  and  die,  is  death  destroying  death ; 
Where  fearing  dying,  pays  death  servile  breath. 

Shakespear,  Richard  If.  iii.  2. 

From  imposition  of  strict  laws  to  free 
Acceptance  of  large  grace,  from  servile  fear 
To  filial.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  305. 

Even  fortune  rules  no  more  ;  O  servile  land ! 
"Where  exiled  tyrants  still  by  turns  command. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  First  Book  of  the 
Thebais  of  Statins. 

The  earliest  traditional  notices  of  the  social  con- 
dition of  Greece,  after  the  spread  of  Hellenic  supre- 
macy, describe  that  country  as  divided  into  petty 
patriarchal  states,  where  tribes  of  high-spirited 
vassals  yielded  a  ready,  but  not  a  servile,  obedience 
to  martial  chiefs  descended  from  the  heroes  under 
whose  guidance  their  possessions  had  been  acquired. 
—  W.  Mure,  Critical  History  of  the  Language  and 
Literature  of  Ancient  Greece,  ch.  iv.  §  1. 

2.  Fawning ;  cringing. 

The  most  servile  flattery  is  lodged  the  most  easily 
in  the  grossest  capacity  ;  for  their  ordinary  conceit 
draweth  a  yielding  to  their  greaters,  and  then  have 
they  not  wit  to  discern  the  right  degrees  of  duty. — 
Sir  P.  Sidney. 

3.  In  Grammar.    Applied  to  those  letters  (in 
the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  grammars)  which 
are  used  in  the  inflectional  parts  of  words, 
as  opposed  to  the  radical,  i.e.  those  which 
are  found  in  the  root,  but  not  in  the  in- 
flection. 

Servilely,  adv.    In  a  servile  manner :  (the 
/  doubled  in  sound  as  well  as  in  spelling). 

Who  more  than  thou 

Once  fawn'd,  and  cringed,  and  servilely  adored 
Heaven's  awful  monarch  ? 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  958. 
T*  each  changing  news,  they  changed  affections 

bring, 
And  servilely  from  fate  expect  a  king. 

Dry  den,  A  urengzebe,  i.  1. 

He  affects  a  singularity  in  his  actions  and 
thoughts,  rather  than  servilely  to  copy  from  the 
wisest. — Sw\ft. 

Servility,  s. 

1.  Subjection  ;  involuntary  obedience. 

What,  besides  this  unhappy  servility  to  custom, 
can  possibly  reconcile  men  that  own  Christianity  to 
a  practice  widely  distant  from  it  ?— Dr.  H.  More, 
Government  of  the  Tongue. 

2.  Meanness ;  dependence ;  baseness. 

3.  Submission  from  fear. 

The  angels  and  daemons,  those  by  their  subser- 
viency, and  these  by  the  servility  of  their  obedience, 
manifestly  declared  Christ  and  his  apostles  to  be 
vested  with  an  authority  derived  from  their  Lord. — 
West. 

4.  Slavery  ;  condition  of  a  slave. 

To  be  a  queen  in  bondage,  is  more  vile 
Than  is  a  slave  in  base  servility ; 
For  princes  should  be  free. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  v.  3. 
Serving-maid,  s.     Female  servant. 

They  never  acknowledged  her  mistress-ship  over 
them,  or  themselves  to  be  her  serving-maids. — Bishop 
Hull,  Corruptions  of  the  Church  of  fame. 

Serving-man,  s.     Menial  servant. 

Your  niece  did  more  favours  to  the  duke's  serving- 
man,  than  ever  she  bestowed  on  rue. — Shakespear, 
Twelfth  Night,  iii.  2. 

Just  in  the  nick  the  cook  knock'd  thrice, 
And  all  the  waiters  in  a  trice 

His  summons  did  obey  ; 
Each  serving-man,  with  dish  in  hand, 
March'd  boldly  up,  like  our  train'd  band, 

Presented,  and  away. 

Sir  J.  Suckling,  The  Wedding. 

With  Dennis  you  did  ne'er  combine, 
Not  you,  to  steal  your  master's  wine ; 
Except  a  bottle  now  and  then, 
To  welcome  brother  serving-men.  Swift. 

Servitor,  s.     [Fr.  serviteurJ] 

1.  Servant ;  attendant. 

This  workman,  whose  servitor  Nature  is,  being 
only  one,  the  Heathens  imagining  to  be  more,  gave 
him  in  the  sky  the  name  of  Jupiter;  in  the  air,  of 
Juno;  in  the  water,  of  Neptune;  in  the  earth,  of 
Vesta,  aud  Ceres.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
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Thus  are  poor  servitors, 
When  others  sleep  upon  their  quiet  beds, 
Coustrain'd  to  watch  in  darkness,  rain,  and  cold. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  ii.  1. 
Fearful  commenting 
Is  leaden  servitor  to  dull  delay ; 
Delay  leads  impotent  and  snail-paced  beggary. 

Id.,  Richard  III.  iv.  8. 

2.  One  who  acts  under  another  ;  follower. 

Our  Norman  conqueror  gave  away  to  his  servitors 
the  lands  and  possessions  of  such  as  did  oppose  his 
invasion.— Sir  J.  Davies,  Discourse  on  the  State  of 
Ireland. 

3.  One  who  professes  duty  and  obedience. 

My  noble  queen,  let  former  grudges  pass, 
And  henceforth  I  am  thy  true  servitor. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iii.  3. 

4.  One  of  the  lowest  order  in  the  university 
of  Oxford,  similar  to  the  sizer  in  that  of 
Cambridge. 

His  learning  is  much  of  a  size  with  his  birth 
and  education  ;  no  more  of  either  than  what  a  poor 
hungry  servitor  can  be  expected  to  bring  with  him 
from  his  college. — Swift. 

Servitors  (or  sizers  as  they  are  called  in  Cam- 
bridge) were  probably  appointed  when  colleges  were 
first  established,  and  when  there  was  a  scarcity  of 
lit  persons  to  supply  the  learned  professions.— 
Graves,  Recollections  of  Shenstone,  p.  28. 

Servitorsnip.  s.     Office  of  a  servitor. 

Dr.  Johnson,  by  his  interest  with  Dr.  Adams, 
master  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  where  he  was 
educated  for  some  time,  obtained  a  servitorship  for 
young  M'Aulay. — Boswell,  Tour  to  the  Hebrides. 

Servitude,  s.  [Fr.] 

1.  Slavery;  state  of  a  slave;  dependence. 

Aristotle  speaketh  of  men,  whom  nature  hath 
framed  for  the  state  of  servitude,  saying,  They  have 
reason  so  far  forth  as  to  conceive  when  others  direct 
them. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

You  would  have  sold  your  king  to  slaughter, 
His  princes  and  his  peers  to  servitude. 
His  subjects  to  oppression  and  contempt. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  ii.  2. 

Unjustly  thou  deprav'st  it  with  the  name 
Of  servitude,  to  serve  whom  God  ordains, 
Or  nature :  God  and  nature  bid  the  same, 
"When  he  who  rules  is  worthiest. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  yi.  174. 

Tho'  it  is  necessary,  that  some  persons  in  the 
world  should  be  in  love  with  a  splendid  servitude, 
yet  certainly  they  must  be  much  beholding  to  their 
own  fancy,  that  they  be  pleased  at  it ;  for  he  that 
rises  up  early,  and  goes  to  bed  late,  only  to  receive 
addresses,  is  really  as  much  abridged  in  his  freedom, 
as  he  that  waits  to  present  one. — /South,  Sermons. 

In  every  age  and  country,  until  times  compara- 
tively recent,  personal  servitude  appears  to  have 
been  the  lot  of  a  large,  perhaps  the  greater,  portion 
of  mankind.  We  lose  a  good  deal  of  our  sympathy 
with  the  spirit  of  freedom  in  Greece  and  Rome, 
when  the  importunate  recollection  occurs  to  us,  of 
the  tasks  which  might  be  enjoined,  and  the  punish- 
ments which  might  be  inflicted,  without  control 
either  of  law  or  opinion,  by  the  keenest  patriot  of 
the  Comitia,  or  the  Council  of  Five  Thousand.  A 
similar,  though  less  powerful,  feeling  will  often  force 
itself  on  the  mind,  when  we  read  the  history  of  the 
middle  ages Under  every  denomination  of  servi- 
tude, the  children  followed  their  mother's  condition ; 
except  in  England,  where  the  father's  "state  deter- 
mined that  of  the  children,  on  which  account  bas- 
tards of  female  villeins  wen*  born  free ;  the  law  pre- 
suming the  liberty  of  their  father.  ...  It  is  not 
generally  known,  I  th'.nk,  that  predial  servitude 
was  not  abolished  in  all  parts  of  France  till  the  revo- 
lution. In  some  places,  says  Pasquier,  the  'peasants 
are  taillables  a  volont6,  that  is,  their  contribution  is 
not  permanent,  but  assessed  by  the  lord  with  the 
advice  of  prud'hommes,  resseants  sur  les  lieux,  ac- 
cording to  the  peasant's  ability.  Others  pay  a  fixed 
hum.  Some  are  called  serfs  de  poursuite,  who  can- 
not leave  their  habitations,  but  may  be  followed  by 
the  lord  into  any  part  of  France  for  the  taille  upon 
their  goods.  This  was  the  case  in  part  of  Cham- 
pagne, and  the  Nivernois.  —  Hallam,  View  of  the 
State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  ch.  ii.  and 
note. 

None  of  those  Roman  patriots,  who  poniarded 
Julius  Caesar  for  aspiring  to  be  a  king,  would  have 
had  the  smallest  scruple  about  crucifying  a  whole 
school  of  gladiators  for  attempting  to  escape  from 
the  most  odious  and  degrading  of  all  kinds  of  ser- 
vitude.— Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  xvii. 
2.  Servants  collectively.  Hare. 

After  him  a  cumbrous  train 
Of  herds,  and  flocks,  and  numerous  servitude. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  131. 
Sesame,  s.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  sesema  ;  Gr.  O»/<T«JUJ;.] 
Plant  and  seed  of  the  genus  Pedalia,  and 
order  Pedaliaceae ;  oilseed  plant ;  oilseed. 

Open  sesame.  The  meaning  of  this  as  a 
talisman,  or  word  of  power,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  well-known  tale  of  Ali  Baba  and  the 
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Forty  Thieves,  in  the  'Arabian  Nights 
Entertainment.'  In  Mr.  Baring- Gould's 
'Curious  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages'  (Scha- 
mir),  reasons  are  given  for  believing  that 
this  was  the  true  Forget-me-not;  i.e.  the 
plant  which  was  not  to  be  forgotten  on 
leaving  the  cave. 

Sesamoid.  s.  [Gr.  ilSos  =  form ;  -i tSny  =  like.  • 
Having  the   shape  of  the    sesame  seed 
Applied  in  Anatomy  to  certain  bones. 
Seseli.  *.     In  Botany.     Umbelliferous  plant 
so  called:    (the    English    species  is   the 
Seseli  Libanotis.     Corrupted  into  Cicely, 
Sweet  Cicely,  Sac.  it  applies  to  the  Myrrhis). 
Seselios,  or  Harte-wort  of  Candy,  and  in  times 
past  not  elsewhere  found,  tooke  his  surname  from 
that  place  where  it  was  first  found,  but  now-a-days 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  cornfields  about  Narbon  in 
France,  from  whence  I  had  seeds  which  prosper  well 

in  my  garden There  is  a  kind  of  Seseli  Creticum, 

called  also  Tordylium. . . .  There  is  likewise  a  kind 
of  Seseli,  which  hath  a  root  as  big  as  a  man's  arm. 
—  There  is  also  a  kind  of  seseli,  which  Pena  settetb 
forth  for  the  first  kind  of  Daucus.  . .  There  is  like- 
wise a  kind  of  seseli  called  Seseli  Marsiliense,  which 
hath  leaves  very  much  cloven  or  cut,  and  finely 
jagged,  very  much  like  the  leaves  of  sweet  fennel ; 
greater  and  thicker  than  the  common  fennel. . . . 
There  is  another  Seseli  of  Marsilia,  which  hath  large 
and  great  leaves  like  unto  ferula.— Gerarde,  Herball, 
pp.  1050,  1051 :  1633. 

Seskari.  «.  [  ?  ]  Old  Scotch  coin  so  called. 
Obsolete. 

There  was  at  that  time  forbidden  certain  other 
coins  called  seskaris  and  dodkins,  with  all  Scottish 
monies.—  Stowe,  London,  p.  97:  1599.  (Nares  by 
H.  and  \V.) 

Sesperal.  .v.    ?  Spiracle.     Obsolete. 

No  man  shall  hurt,  cut,  or  destroy  any  pipes,  ses- 
perals,  or  windvents  pertaining  to  the  conduit  under 
pain  of  imprisonment.— Calthrop's  Reports:  1670. 
(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Sesqui.    [Lat.]    In  Composition.    One  and 

a  half. 

Sesquiaiter.  adj.  In  Geometry.  Ratio, 
where  one  quantity  or  number  contains 
another  once  and  half  as  much  more,  as 
six  and  nine. 

In  all  the  revolutions  of  the  planets  about  the  sun, 
and  of  the  secondary  planets  about  the  primary 
ones,  the  periodical  times  are  in  a  sesquiaiter  pro- 
portion to  the  mean  distance.— Cheyne. 

Sesquialteral,  adj.    Sesquiaiter. 

As  the  six  primary  planets  revolve  about  the  sun, 
so  the  secondary  ones  are  moved  about  them  in  the 
same  sesquialteral  proportion  of  their  periodical 
motions  to  their  orbs. — Bentley. 

Sesquipedal.  adj.  Containing  a  foot  and  a 
half. 

As  for  my  own  part,  I  am  but  a  sesquipedal 
having  only  six  foot  and  a  half  of  stature.— Addison 
Guardian. 

Sesquipedalian,  adj. 

1.  Same  as  preceding. 

Hast  thou  ever  measured  the  gigantick  Ethiopian, 
whose  stature  is  above  eight  cubits  high  or  the 
sesquipedalian  pigmy  ?—Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 

2.  Latinism  from  the  line — 

Projicit  ampullas  et  sesquipedalia  verba. 

(Horace,  Epistola  ad  Pisones), 
where  it  means  words  a  foot  and  a  half 
long,  and  is  applied  to  turgid  and  bom- 
bastic language. 

Sesquiplicate.  adj.  Is  the  proportion  one 
quantity  or  number  has  to  another,  in  the 
ratio  of  one  and  a  half  to  one. 

The  periodical  times  of  the  planets  are  in  sesqui- 
phcate  proportion,  and  not  a  duplicate  proportion 
of  the  distances  from  the  centre  or  the  radii  •  and 
consequently  the  planets  cannot  be  carried  about  by 
an  harmonically  circulating  fluid.— Cheyne,  Philo- 
sophical Principles. 

Sesquitertlan.  adj.     Having  such  a  ratio,  as 
that  one  quantity  or  number  contains  an- 
other  once  and  one  third  part  more ;  as 
between  six  and  eight. 
Sess.  s.     [cess.]     Tax. 

His  army  was  so  ill  paid  and  governed,  as  the 
English  suffered  more  damage  by  the  sess  of  his 
soldiers  than  they  gained  profit  or  security  by 
abating  the  pride  of  their  enemies.— Sir  J.  Davies, 
Discourse  on  the  Stale  of  Ireland. 
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Sessa.   interj.    Quiet  (as  an  interjection)  ; 
gently. 

Dolphin,  my  boy.  testa,  let  him  trot  by.—  Shake- 
spear,  King  Lear,  iii.  4 

Sessy,  come  march  to  wakes  and  fairs.—  Ibid.  iii.  6. 
Paucas  pallabras;   let  the  world  slide;  sessa.— 
Id.,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  induction,  so.  1.  (Nares 
by  H.  and  W.) 

Sessile,  adj.  f  Lat.  sessilis  ;  scdeo  =  I  sit.]  In 

Botany.     Not  having  a  stalk. 
Session.  *.  [Fr.  ;  Lat.  sessio,  -onis.] 

1.  Act  of  sitting. 

He  hath  as  man,  not  as  God  only,  a  supreme  domi- 
nion over  quick  and  dead  ;  for  so  much  his  ascension 
into  heaven,  and  his  session  at  the  right  hand  of 
God  do  import.—  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Many,  tho'  they  concede  a  table-gesture,  will 
hardly  allow  this  usual  way  of  session.  —  Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

2.  Stated  assembly  of  magistrates  or  sena- 
tors. 

They  are  ready  to  appear 
Where  you  shall  hold  your  session. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  v.  3. 
Summon  a  session,  that  we  may  arraign 
Our  most  disloyal  lady.         Id.,  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  3. 

The  old  man  mindful  still  of  moan, 
Weeping,  thus  bespake  the  se-sinn. 

Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey. 
Of  their  session  ended  they  bid  cry 
The  great  result.          Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  514. 

3.  ^  Space  for  which  an  assembly  sits,  without 
intermission  or  recess. 

It  was  contrary  to  the  course  of  parliament,  that 
any  bill  that  had  been  rejected  should  be  again  pre- 
ferred the  same  session.—  Lord  Clarendon,  History 
of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

The  second  Nicene  council  affords  us  plentiful 
assistance,  in  the  first  session,  wherein  the  pope's 
vicar  declares  that  Meletius  was  ordained  by  Arian 
bishops,  and  yet  his  ordination  was  never  questioned. 
—  Bishop  Stillingfleet. 

Many  decrees  are  enacted,  which  at  the  next 
session  are  rejpealed.—  Harris. 

The  loyal  affection  which  the  parliament  had  tes- 
tified to  him  during  the  first  days  of  the  session  had 
perceptibly  cooled.—  Macaulay,  History  of  England, 
ch.  xxi. 

4.  Meeting  of  justices  :  (as,  '  the  sessions  of 
the  peace'). 

Sesterce,  s.  [Fr.  ;  Lat.  sestertium."] 

1.  Among    the  Romans,   a    sum  of   about 
8/.  Is.  5d.  sterling. 

The  sestertium  contained  a  thousand  sestertii, 
about  71.  16s.  3d.  of  our  money.  We  do  not  find  it 
in  any  ancient  author  in  the  singular  number,  as 
now  it  is  used,  but  very  often  meet  with  it  in  the 
plural,  though  with  the  same  signification.  In  reck- 
oning by  sesterces,  the  Romans  had  an  art.—  Bishop 
Kennet. 

Several  of  them  would  rather  chuse  a  sum  in  ses- 
terces, than  in  pounds  sterling.—  Addison,  Dialogues 
on  the  Usefulness  of  ancient  Medals. 

2.  Roman  silver  and  also  copper  coin. 

Suffer  him  not  to  droop  in  prospect  of  a  player, 
a  rogue,  a  stager;  put  twenty  into  his  hand,  twenty 
sesterces  I  mean.—  B.  Jonson,  Poetaster. 
Set.  v.  a.     [A.S.  satian,  settun.~\ 

1.  Place  ;  put  in  any  situation  or  place  ;  put. 

God  set  them  in  the  firmament  of  the  heaven,  to 
give  light  upon  the  earth.—  Genesis,  i.  17. 

They  have  set  her  a  bed  in  the  midst  of  the  slain. 
—Ezekiel,  xxxii.  25. 

They  that  are  younger  than  I  have  me  in  deri- 
sion, whose  fathers  I  would  have  disdained  to  have 
set  with  the  dogs  of  my  flock.—  Job,  xxxi.  1. 

He  that  hath  received  his  testimony,  hath  set  to 
his  seal,  that  God  is  true.—  John,  iii.  33. 

Ere  I  could 

Give  him  that  parting  kiss  which  I  had  set 
Betwixt  two  charming  words,  comes  in  my  father. 
Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  i.  4. 

But  that  my  admirable  dexterity  of  wit,  counter- 
feiting the  action  of  an  old  woman,  delivered  me,  the 
knave  constable  had  set  me  i'  the  common  stocks 
for  a  witch.—  Id.,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  6. 

She  sets  the  bar  that  causes  all  my  pain  ; 
One  gift  refused,  makes  all  their  bounty  vain. 

Dryden. 

The  lives  of  the  revealers  may  be  justly  enough 
set  over  against  the  revelation,  to  find  whether  they 
agree.—  Bishop  Atterbury. 

2.  Put  into  any  condition,  state,  or  posture. 

They  thought  the  very  disturbance  of  things 
established  an  hire  sufficient  to  set  them  on  work.  — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Every  sabbath  he  shall  set  it  in  order  before  the 
Lord  continually.  —  Leviticus,  xxiv.  8. 

Thou  shalt  pour  out  into  all  those  vessels,  and 
thou  shalt  set  aside  that  which  is  full.—  2  Kings,  iv.  4. 

Ye  caused  every  man  his  servant,  and  every  man 
his  handmaid,  whom  he  had  set  at  liberty,  to  return. 
—Jtremiati,  xxxiv.  16. 
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The  fathers  have  eaten  a  sour  grape,  and  the  chil 
dren's  teeth  are  set  on  edge.— Jeremiah,  xxxi.  29. 

As  for  the  beauty  of  his  ornament  he  set  iti  n 
majesty,  hut  they  made  the  images  of  their  abomi 
nations  and  of  their  detestable  things  therein  ;  there 
fore  have  I  set  it  far  from  them.— Ezekiel,  vii.  20. 

The  gates  of  thy  land  shall  be  set  wide  open  unt 
thine  enemies.— AoAuw,  iii.  13. 

I  am  come  to  set  a  man  at  variance  against  his 
father,  and  the  daughter  against  her  mother.— 
Matthew,  x.  35. 

That  man  that  sits  within  a  monarch's  heart, 
Would  he  abuse  the  countenance  of  the  king, 
Alack  !  what  mischiefs  might  he  set  abroach  ? 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  2 
Our  princely  general 
Will  give  you  audience ;  and  wherein 
It  shall  appear  that  your  demands  are  just, 
You  shall  enjoy  them  ;  every  thing  set  off 
That  might  so  much  as  think  you  enemies. 

Ibid.,  iv.  1 

This  present  enterprize  set  off  his  head, 
I  do  not  think  a  braver  gentleman 
Is  now  alive.  Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  v.  1 

The  shipping  might  be  set  on  work  by  Ashing,  bi 
transportations  from  port  to  port.— Bacon. 

This  wheel  set  on  going,  did  pour  a  war  upon  the 
Venetians  with  such  a  tempest,  as  Padua  and  Trevig 
were  taken  away  from  them. — Id. 

Equal  success  had  set  these  champions  high, 
And  both  resolved  to  conquer,  or  to  die.  Waller 
Nothing  renders  a  man  so  inconsiderable ;  for  ii 
sets  him  above  the  meaner  sort  of  company,  anc 
makes  him  intolerable  to  the  better.— Dr.  H.  More 
Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Some  are  reclaimed  by  punishment,  and.some  are 
let  right  by  good  nature.— -Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 
The  fire  was  form'd,  she  sets  the  kettle  on. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Baucis 

and  Philemon. 

Set  him  betimes  to  school,  and  let  him  be 
Instructed  there  in  rules  of  husbandry. 

Id..  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iii.  261 
Over  labour'd  with  so  long  a  course, 
'Tis  time  to  set  at  ease  the  smoking  horse. 

Ibid.  ii.  793. 
Jove  call'd  in  haste 
The  son  of  Maia  with  severe  decree, 
To  kill  the  keeper,  and  to  set  her  free. 

Id.,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Metamorphoses,  b.  i. 

If  such  a  tradition  were  at  any  time  endeavoured 

to  be  set  on  foot,  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  how  it 

should  at  first  gain  entertainment.  —  Archbishop 

Tillotson. 

If  the  fear  of  absolute  and  irresistible  power  set 
it  on  upon  the  mind,  the  idea  is  likely  to  sink  the 
deeper.— Locke. 

When  he  has  once  chosen  it,  it  raises  desire  that 
proportionally  gives  him  uneasiness  which  deter- 
mines bis  will,  and  sets  him  at  work  in  pursuit  of 
his  choice,  on  all  occasions. — Id. 

When  the  father  looks  sour  on  the  child,  every 
body  else  should  put  on  the  same  coldness,  till  for- 
giveness asked,  and  a  reformation  of  his  fault  has 
get  him  right  again,  and  restored  him  to  his  former 
credit. — Id.,  Thoughts  on  Education. 

His  practice  must  by  no  means  cross  his  precepts, 
unless  he  intend  to  set  him  wrong.— Ibid. 

This  river, 

When  nature's  self  lay  ready  to  expire, 
Quench'd  the  dire  flame  that  set  the  world  on  fire. 

Addison. 

A  couple  of  lovers  agreed  at  parting,  to  set  aside 

one  half  hour  in  the  day  to  think  of  each  other.— Id. 

That  the  wheels  were  but  small  may  be  guessed 

from  a  custom  they  have  of  taking  them  off  and 

letting  them  on. — Pope. 

Be  frequent  in  setting  such  causes  at  work,  whose 
effects  you  desire  to  know.— Watts. 

8.  Make  motionless ;  fix  immovably. 

Struck  with  the  sight,  inanimate  she  seems, 
Set  are  her  eyes,  and  motionless  her  limbs. 

Garth,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Story  oflphis 
and  Anaxarete. 

4.  Fix  ;  state  by  some  rule. 

Hereon  the  prompter  falls  to  flat  railing  in  the 
bitterest  terms;  which  the  gentleman  with  a  set 
gesture  and  countenance  still  soberly  related,  until 
the  ordinary,  driven  at  last  into  a  mad  rage,  was 
fain  to  give  over. — Carew. 

The  town  of  Bern  has  handsome  fountains  planted, 
at  set  distances,  from  one  epd  of  the  streets  to  the 
other.— A  ddison. 

5.  Regulate ;  adjust. 

In  court  they  determina  the  king's  good  by  his 
desires,  which  is  a  kind  of  setting  the  sun  by  the 
dial.— SirJ.  Suckling. 

God  bears  a  different  respect  to  places  set  apart 
and  consecrated  to  his  worship,  to  what  he  bears 
to  places  designed  to  common  uses.— South,  Ser- 
mons. 

Our  palates  grow  into  a  liking  of  the  seasoning 
and  cookery,  which  by  custom  they  are  set  to.— 
Locke. 

Against  experience  he  believes, 

He  argues  against  demonstration  j 
Pleased  when  his  reason  he  deceives, 

And  sets  his  judgment  by  his  passion.          Prior. 

He  rules  the  church's  blest  dominions, 
touisets  men's  faith  by  his  opinions.  Id~  Alma,  i.  88. 
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6.  Fit  to  music  ;  adapt  with  notes. 

Set  thy  own  songs,  and  sing  them  to  thy  lute. 

Dryden 
Grief  he  tames  that  fetters  it  in  verse; 

But  when  I  have  done  so, 
Some  man,  his  heart  or  voice  to  show 

Doth  set  and  sing  my  pain  ; 
And  by  delighting  many,  frees  again 

Grief,  which  verse  did  restrain.  Donne 

I  had  one  day  set  the  hundredth  psalm,  and  wa 
singing  the  first  line,  in  order  to  put  the  congrega 
tion  into  tune. — Spectator. 

7.  Plant,  not  sow. 

Whatsoever  fruit  useth  to  be  set  upon  a  root  or  i 
slip,  if  it  be  sown,  will  degenerate.— Bacon,  Natitra 
and  Experimental  History. 

I  prostrate  fell ; 

To  shrubs  and  plants  my  vile  devotion  paid, 
And  set  the  bearded  leek  to  which  I  pray'd. 

Prior,  Solomon,  ii.  920 

8.  Intersperse  or  variegate  with  anything. 

As  with  stars,  their  bodies  all 
And  wings  were  set  with  eyes. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  754 
High  on  their  heads,  with  jewels  richly  set, 
Each  lady  wore  a  radiant  coronet. 

Dryden,  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf 

The  body  is  smooth  on  that  end,  and  on  this  'tis 

tet  with  ridges  round  the  point. — Woodward. 

9.  Reduce  from  a  fractured   or  dislocatec 
state. 

Can  honour  set  to  a  leg?  no:  or  an  arm?  no 
honour  hath  no  skill  in  surgery  then  ?  no.— Shake 
spear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  v.  1. 

Considering  what  an  orderly  life  I  had  led,  I  only 
commanded  that  my  arm  and  leg  should  be  set,  anc 
my  body  anointed  with  oil.— G.  Herbert. 

The  fracture  was  of  both  the  focils  of  the  left  leg 
he  had  been  in  great  pain  from  the  time  of  the  set- 
ting.—Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Credit  is  gained  by  course  of  time,  and  seldom 
recovers  a  strain ;  but  if  broken,  is  never  well  set 
again.— Sir  W.  Temple. 

1 0.  Fix  the  affection ;  determine  the  thoughts. 

Set  your  affection  on  things  above,  not  on  things 
on  the  earth.— Colossians,  iii.  2. 

That  they  might  set  their  hope  in  God,  and  not 
forget  the  works  of  God,  but  keep  his  command- 
ments.— Psalms,  Ixxviii.  7. 

Because  sentence  against  an  evil  work  is  not  exe- 
cuted speedily,  the  heart  of  men  is  fully  set  in  them 
to  do  evil. — Ecclesiastes,  viii.  11. 

Some  I  found  wond'rous  harsh, 
Contemptuous,  proud,  set  on  revenge  and  spite. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  1461. 
Set  not  thy  heart 
Thus  overfond  on  that  which  is  not  thine. 

Id.,  Paradise  Lost,  xi,  288. 

When  we  are  well,  our  hearts  are  set, 
Which  way  we  care  not,  to  be  rich  or  great. 

Sir  J.  Denham, 

Our  hearts  are  so  much  set  upon  the  value  of  the 
benefits  received,  that  we  never  think  of  the  be- 
stower.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

These  bubbles  of  the  shallowest,  emptiest  sorrow, 
Which  chi|dren  vent  for  toys,  and  women  rain 
For  any  trifle  their  fond  hearts  are  set  on. 

Dryden  and  Lee,  (Edipus,  v.  1. 

Should  we  set  our  hearts  only  upon  these  things, 
and  be  able  to  taste  no  pleasure  but  what  is  sensual, 
we  must  be  extremely  miserable  when  we  come 
unto  the  other  world,  because  we  should  meet  with 
nothing  to  entertain  ourselves.  —  Archbishop  Til* 
lotson. 

No  sooner  is  one  action  dispatched,  which  we  are 
set  upon,  but  another  uneasiness  is  ready  to  set  us 
on  work.— Locke. 

Minds,  altogether  set  on  trade  and  profit,  often 
contract  a  certain  narrowness  of  temper.— Addison. 

Men  take  an  ill-natured  pleasure  in  disappoint- 
ing us  in  what  our  hearts  are  most  set  upon.— Id,, 
Spectator. 

An  Englishman,  who  has  any  degree  of  reflection, 
cannot  be  better  awakened  to  a  sense  of  religion  in 
general,  than  by  observing  how  the  minds  of  all 
mankind  are  set  upon  this  important  point,  and  how 
every  nation  is  attentive  to  the  great  busiuess  of  their 
being.— Id. 

I  am  much  concerned  when  I  see  young  gentle- 
men of  fortune  so  wholly  set  upon  pleasures,  that 
they  neglect  all  improvements  in  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge.—^. 

1 1.  Predetermine  ;  settle. 

We  may  still  doubt  whether  the  Lord,  in  such 
indifferent  ceremonies  as  those  whereof  we  dispute 
did  frame  his  people  of  set  purpose  unto  any  utter 
dissimilitude  with  Egyptians,  or  with  any  other 
nation.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

He  remembers  only  the  name  of  Conon  and 
forgets  the  other  on  set  purpose,  to  shew  his  country 
swam  was  no  great  scholar.— Dryden. 

12.  Establish  ;  appoint ;  fix. 

Of  all  helps  for  due  performance  of  this  service 
the  greatest  is  that  very  set  and  standing  order 
itself,  winch,  framed  with  common  advice  hath  for 
matter  and  form  prescribed  whatsoever  is  herein 
pubhckly  done.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity 
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It  pleased  the  king  to  send  me,  and  I  set  him  a 
time. — Nehemiah,  ii.  6. 

He  setteth  an  end  to  darkness,  and  searcheth  out 
all  perfection.— Job,  xxviii.  3. 

In  studies,  whatsoever  a  man  commandeth  upon 
himself,  let  him  set  hours  for  it ;  but  whatsoever  is 
agreeable  to  his  nature,  let  him  take  no  care  for  any 
set  times ;  for  bis  thoughts  will  fly  to  it  of  them- 
selves, so  as  the  spaces  of  other  business  or  studies 
will  suffice.— Bacon. 

For  using  set  and  prescribed  forms  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  wholesome  words,  being  known,  are 
aptest  to  excite  judicious  and  fervent  affections. — 
Eikon  Basilike. 

I  am  to  bruise  his  heel ; 
His  seed,  (when  is  not  set),  shall  bruise  my  head. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  498. 

Though  set  form  of  prayer  be  an  abomination, 
Set  forms  of  petition  find  great  approbation. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Petition  of  the  Poets 
to  the  Five  Members. 

Set  places  and  set  hours  are  but  parts  of  that 
worship  we  owe.— South,  Sermons. 

That  law  cannot  keep  men  from  taking  more  use 
than  you  set,  the  want  of  money  being  that  alone 
which  regulates  its  price,  will  appear,  if  we  consider 
how  hard  it  is  to  set  a  price  upon  unnecessary  com- 
modities; but  how  impossible  it  is  to  set  a  rate  upon 
victuals  in  a  time  of  famine.— Locke. 

Set  him  such  a  task,  to  be  done  in  such  a  time. — 
Id. 

Take  set  times  of  meditating  on  what  is  future.— 
Bishop  Atterbury. 

Should  a  man  go  about  with  never  so  set  study 
and  design,  to  describe  such  a  natural  form  of  the 
year  as  that  which  is  at  present  established,  he  could 
scarcely  ever  do  it  in  so  few  words  that  were  so  lit. 
— Woodward. 

13.  Appoint  to  an  office  ;  assign  to  a  post. 

Am  I  a  sea,  or  a  whale,  that  thou  settest  a  watch 
over  me  ?—Job,  vii.  12. 

As  in  the  subordinations  of  government  the  king 
is  offended  by  any  insults  to  an  inferior  magistrate, 
so  the  sovereign  ruler  of  the  universe  is  affronted 
by  a  breach  of  allegiance  to  those  whom  he  has  set 
over  us. — Addison. 

14.  Exhibit;  display:  (with  before). 

Through  the  variety  of  my  reading,  I  set  before 
me  many  examples  both  of  ancient  and  later  times. 
— Bacon. 

Reject  not  then  what  offer'd  means :  who  knows 
But  God  hath  set  before  us,  to  return  thee 
Home  to  thy  country  and  his  sacred  house  ? 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  516. 

Long  has  my  soul  desired  this  time  and  place, 
To  set  before  your  sight  your  glorious  race. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vi.  970. 

A  spacious  veil  from  his  broad  shoulders  flew, 
That  set  the  unhappy  Phaeton  to  view : 
The  flaming  chariot  and  the  steeds  it  shew'd, 
And  the  whole  fable  in  the  mantle  glow'd. 

Addison, 

When  his  fortune  sets  before  him  all 
The  pomps  and  pleasures  that  his  soul  can  wish, 
His  rigid  virtue  will  accept  of  none.  Id.,  Cato. 

He  supplies  his  not  appearing  in  the  present 
scene  of  action,  by  setting  his  character  before  us, 
and  continually  forcing  his  patience,  prudence,  and 
valour  upon  our  observation.— Broome. 

15.  Propose  to  choice. 

All  that  can  be  done  is  to  set  the  thing  before 
men,  and  to  offer  it  to  their  choice.— Archbishop 
Tillotson. 

16.  Value;  estimate;  rate. 

Be  you  contented 

To  havo  a  son  set  your  decrees  at  naught  ? 
To  pluck  down  justice  from  your  awful  bench  ? 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  v.  2. 

The  backwardness  parents  shew  in  divulging  their 
faults,  will  make  them  set  a  greater  value  on  their 
credit  themselves,  and  teach  them  to  be  the  more 
careful  to  preserve  the  good  opinion  of  others. — 
Locke. 

If  we  act  by  several  broken  views,  and  will  not 
only  be  virtuous  but  wealthy,  popular,  and  every 
thing  that  has  a  value  set  upon  it  by  the  world,  we 
shall  live  and  die  in  misery.— Addison. 

Have  I  not  set  at  nought  my  noble  birth, 
A  spotless  fame,  and  an  unblemish'd  race, 
The  peace  of  innocence,  and  pride  of  virtue  ? 
My  prodigality  has  given  thee  all. 

Rowe.  Jane  Shore, 

Though  the  same  sun,  with  all  diffusive  rays, 
Blush  in  the  rose  and  in  the  diamond  blaze, 
We  prize  the  stronger  effort  of  his  pow'r, 
And  always  set  the  gem  above  the  flow'r. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  i.  145. 

17.  Stake  at  play, 

What  sad  disorders  play  begets ! 
Desperate  and  mad,  at  length  he  sets 
Those  darts,  whose  points  make  gods  adore. 

Prior,  Cupid  and  Ganymede,  25. 

8.  Offer  a  wager  at  dice  to  another. 

Who  sets  me  else  ?  by  heaven  !  I'll  throw  at  all. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  iv.  1. 

9.  Fix  in  metal. 

Think  so  vast  a  treasure  as  your  son 
Too  great  for  any  private  man's  possession ; 
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And  him  too  rich  a  jewel  to  be  set 
In  vulgar  metal  for  a  vulgar  use. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  iy.  2. 
He  may   learn  to  cut,  polish,  and  set  precious 
stones.— Locke. 

20.  Embarrass  ;  distress  ;  perplex. 

Those  who  raise  popular  murmurs  and  discon- 
tents against  his  majesty's  government,  that  they 
find  so  very  few  and  so  very  improper  occasions  for 
them,  shew  how  hard  they  are  set  in  this  particular, 
represent  the  bill  as  a  grievance.— Addison. 

21.  Fix  in  an  artificial  manner,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  particular  effect. 

The  proud  have  laid  a  snare  for  me,  and  cords ; 
they  have  spread  a  net  by  the  wayside  j  they  have 
set  gins  for  me. — Psalms,  cxl.  5. 

22.  Apply  to  something,  as  a  thing  to  be 
done. 

Unto  thy  brother  thou  shalt  not  lend  upon  usury, 
that  the  Lord  may  bless  thee  in  all  that  thou  settest 
thine  hand  to. — Deuteronomy,  xxiii.  20. 

With  whate'er  gall  thou  set'st  thyself  to  write, 
Thy  inoffensive  satires  never  bite. 

Dryden,  Macflecnoe,  199. 

23.  Fix  the  eyes. 

I  will  set  mine  eyes  upon  them  for  good,  and  I 
will  bring  them  again  to  this  land.  —  Jeremiah, 
xxiv.  6. 

Joy  salutes  me  when  I  set 
My  blest  eyes  on  Amoret.  Waller,  To  Amoret. 

24.  Offer  for  a  price. 

There  is  not  a  more  wicked  thing  than  a  covetous 
man ;  for  such  an  one  setteth  his  own  soul  to  sale.— 
Ecclesiasticus,  x.  9. 

25.  Let ;  grant  to  a  tenant. 

They  care  not  how  high  they  sell  any  of  their 
commodities,  at  how  unreasonable  rates  they  set 
their  grounds.— Bishop  Hall,  Cases  of  Conscience. 

26.  Place  in  order  ;  frame. 

After  it  was  framed,  and  ready  to  be  set  together, 
he  was,  with  infinite  labour  and  charge,  carried  by 
land  with  camels,  through  that  hot  and  sandy 
country. — Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

27.  Station;  place. 

Coenus  has  betray'd 

The  bitter  truths  that  our  loose  court  upbraid; 
Your  friend  was  set  upon  you  for  a  spy, 
And  on  his  witness  you  are  doorn'd  to  die. 

Dryden,  Cleomenes,  iv.  1. 

28.  Oppose. 

Will  you  get  your  wit  to  a  fool's  ?— Shakespear, 
Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  1. 

29.  Bring  to  a  fine  edge  :  (as,  to  set  a  razor). 
80.  Point  out,  without  noise  or  disturbance  : 

(as,  '  A  dog  sets  birds '). 
Set  about.     Apply  to. 

They  should  make  them  play-games,  or  endeavour 
it,  and  set  themselves  about  ii.— Locke. 

Set  against. 

a.  Place  in  a  state  of  enmity  or  opposition. 
The  king  of  Babylon  set  himself  against  Jerusalem. 

— Ezekiel.  xxiv.  2. 

There  should  be  such  a  being  as  assists  us  against 
our  worst  enemies,  and  comforts  us  under  our 
sharpest  sufferings,  when  all  other  things  set  them- 
selves against  us.— Archbishop  Tillotson. 

b.  Oppose  ;  place  in  rhetorical  opposition. 

This  perishing  of  the  world  in  a  deluge  is  set 
against,  or  compared  with,  the  perishing  of  the 
world  in  the  conflagration. — T.  Burnet,  Theory  of 
tlie  Earth. 

Set  apart.     Neglect  for  a  season. 

They  highly  commended  his  forwardness,  and  all 
other  matters  for  that  time  set  apart. — Knolles,  His- 
tory of  the  Turks. 

Set  aside. 

a.  Omit  for  the  present. 

Set  your  knighthood  and  your  soldiership  aside, 
and  give  me  leave  to  tell  you  that  you  lie  in  your 
throat. — Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  i.  2. 

I  set  aside  the  taking  of  St.  Jagoand  St.  Domingo, 
as  surprizes  rather  than  encounters. — Bacon. 

My  nighest  interest  is  not  to  be  deceived  about 
these  matters ;  therefore,  setting  aside  all  other 
considerations,  I  will  endeavour  to  know  the  truth, 
and  yield  to  that. — Archbishop  Tillotson. 

b.  Reject. 

I'll  look  into  the  pretensions  of  each,  and  shew 
upon  what  ground  'tis  that  1  embrace  that  of  the 
deluge, and  set  aside  all  the  rest.—  Woodward,  Essay 
towards  a  Natural  History  of  the  Earth. 

No  longer  now  does  my  neglected  mind 
Its  wonted  stores  and  old  ideas  find : 
Fix'd  judgment  there  no  longer  does  abide, 
To  taste  the  true,  or  set  the  false  aside. 

Prior,  Solomon,  ii.  883. 

c.  Abrogate;  annul. 

Several  innovations  made  to  the  detriment  of 
the  English  merchant,  are  now  entirely  set  aside.— 
Addison. 

Vet.  II. 
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There  may  be 

Reasons  of  so  much  power  and  cogent  force, 
As  may  ev'n  set  aside  this  right  of  birth : 
If  sons  have  rights,  yet  fathers  have  'em  too. 

Rome. 

He  shows  what  absurdities  follow  upon  such  a 
supposition,  and  the  greater  those  absurdities  are, 
the  more  strongly  do  they  evince  the  falsity  of  that 
supposition  from  whence  they  flow,  and  conse- 
quently the  truth  of  the  doctrine  set  aside  by  that 
supposition.— Bishop  Atterbury. 
Set  by. 

a.  Regard  ;  esteem. 

David  behaved  himself  more  wisely  than  all,  so 
that  his  name  was  much  set  by. — 1  Samuel,  xviii.  30. 

b.  Reject  or  omit  for  the  present. 

You  shall  hardly  edify  me,  that  those  nations 
might  not,  by  the  law  of  nature,  have  been  subdued 
by  any  nation  that  had  only  policy  and  moral  virtue ; 
though  the  propagation  of  the  faith,  whereof  we 
shall  speak  in  the  proper  place,  were  set  by,  and  not 
made  part  of  the  case.— Bacon. 
Set  down. 

a.  Explain ;  relate  in  writing. 

They  have  set  down,  that  a  rose  set  by  garlick  is 
sweeter,  because  the  more  fetid  juice  goeth  into  the 
garlick. — Bacon. 

Some  rules  were  to  be  set  down  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  army. — Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the 
Grand  Rebellion. 

The  reasons  that  led  me  into  the  meaning  which 
prevailed  on  my  mind,  are  set  down.— Locke. 

An  eminent  instance  of  this,  to  shew  what  use  can 
do,  I  shall  set  down. — Id. 

I  shall  set  down  an  account  of  a  discourse  I 
chanced  to  have  with  one  of  these  rural  statesmen. 
— Addison. 

b.  Register  or  note  in  any  book  or  paper ; 
put  in  writing. 

Every  man,  careful  of  virtuous  conversation, 
studious  of  Scripture,  and  given  unto  any  absti- 
nence in  diet,  was  set  down  in  his  calendar  of  sus- 
pected Priscilianists. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Let  those  that  play  your  clowns  speak  no  more 
than  is  set  down  for  them.— Shakespear,  Hamlet, 
iii.  2. 

Take 

One  half  of  my  commission,  and  set  down 
As  best  thou  art  experienced,  since  thou  know'st 
Thy  country's  strength  and  weakness. 

Id.,  Coriolanus,  iv.  5. 

I  cannot  forbear  setting  down  the  beautiful  de- 
scription Claudian  has  made  of  a  wild  beast,  newly 
brought  from  the  woods,  and  making  its  first  appear- 
ance in  a  full  amphitheatre. — Addison. 

c.  Fix  on  a  resolve. 

Finding  him  so  resolutely  set  down,  that  he  was 
neither  by  fair  nor  foul  means,  but  only  by  force, 
to  be  removed  out  of  his  town,  he  inclosed  the  same 
round.— Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

d.  Fix;  establish. 

This  law  we  may  name  eternal,  being  that  order 
which  God  before  all  others  hath  set  down  with 
himself,  for  himself  to  do  all  things  by.— Hooker 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
Set  forth. 

a.  Publish ;  promulgate ;  make  appear. 

My  willing  love, 

The  rather  by  these  arguments  of  fear, 
Set  forth  in  your  pursuit. 

Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  3. 
The  poems,  which  have  been  so  ill  set  forth  under 
his  name,  are  as  he  first  writ  them. —  Waller. 

b.  Raise  ;  send  out  on  expeditions. 

The  Venetian  admiral  had  a  fleet  of  sixty  gallies, 
set  forth  by  the  Venetians.— Knolles,  History  of  the 
Turks. 

c.  Display;  explain;  represent. 

As  for  words  to  set  forth  such  lewdness,  it  is  not 
hard  for  them  to  give  a  goodly  and  painted  shew 
thereunto,  borrowed  even  from  the  praises  proper  to 
virtue.— Spenser. 

Whereas  it  is  commonly  set  forth  green  or  yellow, 
it  is  inclining  to  white.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errours. 

So  little  have  these  false  colours  dishonoured 
painting,  that  they  have  only  served  to  set  forth  her 
praise,  and  to  make  her  merit  further  known.— 
Dryden,  Translation  ofDufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

d.  Arrange  ;  place  in  order. 

Up  higher  to  the  plain,  where  we'll  set  forth 
In  best  appointment  all  our  regiments. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  ii.  1. 

e.  Show ;  exhibit. 

To  render  our  errours  more  monstrous,  and  what 
unto  a  miracle  sets  forth  the  patience  of  God.  he 
hath  endeavoured  to  make  the  world  believe  he  was 
God  himself.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

To  set  forth  great  things  by  small. 

MMon,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  311. 

The  two  humours  of  a  cheerful  trust  in  provi- 
dence, and  a  suspicious  diffidence  of  it.  are  very 
well  set  forth  here  for  our  instruction.— Sir  R.  L'Es* 
trange. 
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When  poor  Rutilus  spends  all  his  worth, 
In  hopes  of  setting  one  good  dinner  forth, 
'Tis  downright  madness. 

Congreve,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xi.  5. 
Set  forward.     Advance;  promote. 

They  yield  that  reading  may  set  forward,  but  not 
begin  the  work  of  salvation.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

Amongst  them  there  are  not  those  helps  which 
others  have  to  set  them  forward  in  the  way  of  life. 
— Ibid. 

In  the  external  form  of  religion,  such  things  as 
are  apparently  or  can  be  sufficiently  proved  effectual, 
and  generally  fit  tt>  set  forward  godliness,  either  as 
betoking  the  greatness  of  God,  or  as  beseeming  the 
dignity  of  religion,  or  as  concurring  with  celestial 
impressions  in  the  minds  of  men,  may  be  reverently 
thought  of. — Id. 

They  mar  my  path,  they  set  forward  my  calamity. 
—Job,  xxx.  13. 

Dung  or  chalk,  applied  seasonably  to  the  roots  of 
trees,  doth  set  them  for  wards.— Bacon,  Natural  and 
Experimental  History. 
Set  in.     Put  in  a  way  to  begin. 

If  you  please  to  assist  and  set  me  in,  I  will  re- 
collect myself.— Collier. 

Set  off".    Decorate  ;  recommend  ;  adorn  ;  em- 
bellish. 

Like  bright  metal  on  a  sullen  ground, 
My  reformation,  glittering  o'er  my  fault, 
Shall  shew  more  goodly,  and  attract  more  eyes, 
Than  that  which  hath  no  foil  to  set  it  off. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  \.  2. 

The  prince  put  thee  into  my  service  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  set  me  off.— Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  II. 
i.  2. 

Neglect  not  the  examples  of  those  that  have  car- 
ried themselves  ill  in  the  same  place;  not  to  set  off 
thyself  by  taxing  their  memory,  but  to  direct  thy- 
self what  to  avoid. — Bacon. 

May  you  be  happy.a  nd  your  sorrows  past 
Set  off  those  joys  I  wish  may  ever  last.  Waller. 

The  figures  of  the  groupes  must  contrast  each 
other  by  their  several  positions  :  thus  in  a  play  some 
characters  must  be  raised  to  oppose  others,  and  to 
set  them  off.— Dryden. 

The  men,  whose  hearts  are  aimed  at,  are  the  oc- 
casion that  one  part  of  the  face  lies  under  a  kind 
of  disguise,  while  the  other  is  so  much  set  off,  and 
adorned  by  the  owner.— Addison. 

Their  women  are  perfect  mistresses  in  shewing 
themselves  to  the  best  advantage:  they  are  always 
gay  and  sprightly,  and  set  off  the  worst  faces  with 
the  best  airs. — Id. 

The  general  good  sense  and  worthiness  of  his  cha- 
racter, makes  his  friends  observe  these  little  singu- 
larities as  foils,  that  rather  set  off  than  blemish  his 
good  qualities.— Id. 

The  work  will  never  take,  if  it  is  not  set  off  with 
proper  scenes. — Id. 

Claudian  sets  off  his  description  of  the  Eridanus 
with  all  the  poetical  stories.— Id. 
Set  on  or  upon. 

a.  Animate ;  instigate ;  incite. 

You  had  either  never  attempted  this  change,  set 
on  with  hope,  or  never  discovered  it,  stopt  with  de- 
spair.—(Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Earuch  the  son  of  Neriah  setteth  thee  on  against 
us,  for  to  deliver  us  into  the  hands  of  the  Chaldeans. 
— Jeremiah,  xliii.  3. 

He  upbraids  lago,  that  he  made  him 
Brave  me  upon  the  watch ;  whereon  it  came 
That  I  was  cast ;  and  even  now  he  spake 
lago  set  him  on.  Shakespear,  OtJiello,  v.  2. 

Thou,  traitor,  hast  set  on  thy  wife  to  this. 

Id.,  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  3. 

He  should  be  thought  to  be  mad  or  set  on  and 
employed  by  his  own  or  the  malice  of  other  men  to 
abuse  the  duke,— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the 
Grand  Rebellion. 

In  opposition  sits 

Grim  Death,  my  son  and  foe,  who  sets  them  on, 
And  me  his  parent  would  full  soon  devour 
For  want  of  other  prey. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  803. 

The  vengeance  of  God,  and  the  indignation  of 
men,  will  join  forces  against  an  insulting  baseness, 
when  backed  with  greatness  and  set  on  by  misin- 
formation.— South,  Sermons. 

The  skill  used  in  dressing  up  power,  will  serve 
only  to  give  a  greater  edge  to  man's  natural  ambi- 
tion; what  can  this  do  but  set  men  on  the  more 
eagerly  to  scramble  ?— Locke. 

A  prince's  court  introduces  a  kind  of  luxury,  that 
sets  every  particular  person  /</><iu  making  a  higher 
figure  than  is  consistent  with  his  revenue.— Ad- 
dison. 

b.  Attack ;  assault. 

There  you  missing  me,  I  was  taken  up  by  the 
pirates,  who  putting  me  under  board  prisoner,  pre- 
sently set  upon  another  ship,  and  maintaining  a  long 
fight,  in  the  end  put  them  all  to  the  sword.— Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

Cassio  hath  been  set  on  in  the  dark  : 
He's  almost  slain,  and  Roderigo  dead. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  v.  1. 
The  gates  are  open ;  let  us  enter  too.— 
So  pther  foes  may  set  upon  our  back. 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  v.  1. 
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Alphonsus,  captain  of  another  of  the  gallies,  suf- 
fering his  men  to  straggle  too  far  into  the  land, 
was  set  upon  by  a  Turkish  pyrate  and  taken. — 
Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

Of  one  hundred  ships  there  came  scarce  thirty  to 
work :  howbeit  with  them,  and  such  as  came  daily 
in,  we  set  upon  them,  and  gave  them  the  chase.— 
Bacon,  Considerations  on  War  with  Spain. 

If  I  had  been  set  upon  by  villains,  I  would  have 
redeemed  that  evil  by  this  which  I  now  suffer.— 
Jeremy  Taylor. 

When  once  I  am  set  upon,  'twill  be  too  late  to 
be  whetting,  when  I  should  be  fighting.  —  Sir  K. 
L'Estrange. 

When  some  rival  power  invades  a  right, 
Flies  set  on  flies,  and  turtles  turtles  fight. 

Garth,  Dispensary. 

c.  Employ  as  in  a  task. 

Set  on  thy  wife  to  observe. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  iii.  3. 

d.  Fix  the  attention  ;  determine  to  anything 
with  settled  and  full  resolution. 

It  becomes  a  true  lover  to  have  your  heart  more 
set  upon  her  good  than  your  own,  and  to  bear  a 
tenderer  respect  to  her  honour  than  your  satisfac- 
tion.—Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Set  out. 

a.  Assign  ;  allot. 

The  rest,  unable  to  serve  any  longer,  or  willing  to 
fall  to  thrift,  should  be  placed  in  part  of  the  lands 
by  them  won,  at  better  rate  than  others,  to  whom 
the  same  shall  be  set  out. — Spenser. 

The  squaring  of  a  man's  thoughts  to  the  lot  that 
Providence  has  set  out  for  him  is  a  blessing.— Sir  B. 
L'Estrange. 

b.  Publish. 

I  will  use  no  other  authority  than  that  excellent 
proclamation  set  out  by  the  king  in  the  first  year  of 
his  reign  and  annexed  before  the  book  of  Common 
Prayer. — Bacon. 

If  all  should  be  set  out  to  the  world  by  an  angry 
whig,  the  consequence  must  be  a  confinement  of 
our  friend  for  some  months  more  to  his  garret.— 
Swift. 

c.  Mark  by  boundaries  or  distinctions  of 
space. 

Time  and  place,  taken  thus  for  determinate  por- 
tions of  those  infinite  abysses  of  space  and  duration, 
set  out,  or  supposed  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
rest  by  known  boundaries,  have  each  a  twofold  ac- 
ceptation.— Locke. 

d.  Adorn ;  embellish. 

An  ugly  woman,  in  a  rich  habit  set  out  with  jewels, 
nothing  can  become.— Dryden. 

e.  Raise ;  equip. 

The  Venetians  pretend  they  could  set  out,  in  case 
of  great  necessity,  thirty  men  of  war,  a  hundred  gal- 
lies,  and  ten  galeasses.— Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

f.  Show  ;  display ;  recommend. 

Barbarossa,  in  his  discourses  concerning  the  con- 
quest of  A  Crick,  set  him  out  as  a  most  fit  instrument 
for  subduing  the  kingdom  of  Tunis.— Knolles,  His- 
tory of  the  Turks. 

I  could  set  out  that  best  side  of  Luther,  which  our 
author,  in  the  picture  he  has  given  us  of  him.  has 
thrown  into  shade,  that  he  might  place  a  supposed 
deformity  more  in  view.— Bishop  Atterbury. 

g.  Show ;  prove. 

Those  very  reasons  set  out  how  heinous  his  sin 
was.— Bishop  Atterbury. 
Set  tip. 

a.  Erect ;  establish  newly. 

There  are  many  excellent  institutions  of  charity 
lately  set  up,  and  which  deserve  all  manner  of  en- 
couragement, particularly  those  which  relate  to  the 
careful  and  pious  education  of  poor  children. — 
Bishop  A  tteroury. 

b.  Enable  to  commence  a  new  business. 

Who  could  not  win  the  mistress  woo'd  the  maid, 
Set  up  themselves,  and  drove  a  separate  trade. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  i.  105. 

c.  Build ;  erect. 

Jacob  . . .  took  the  stone  that  he  had  put  for  his 
pillows,  and  set  it  up  for  a  pillar.— Genesis,  xxviii.  18. 

Their  ancient  habitations  they  neglect, 
And  set  up  new :  then,  if  the  echo  like  not, 
In  such  a  room,  they  pluck  down  those. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy. 
Such  delight  hath  God  in  men 
Obedient  to  his  will,  that  he  vouchsafes 
Among  them  to  set  up  his  tabernacle. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  245. 
Images  were  not  set  up  or  worshipped  among  the 
heathens,  because  they  supposed  the  gods  to  be  like 
them.— Bishop  Still ingfleet: 

Statues  were  set  up  to  all  those  who  had  made 

themselves  eminent  for  any  noble  action.— Dryden. 

I  shall  shew  you  how  to  set  up  a  forge,  and  what 

tools  you  must  use.— Moxon,  Mechanical  Exercises. 

Patrons,  who  sneak  from  living  worth  to  dead, 
Withhold  the  pension,  and  set  up  the  head. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  95. 
d.  Raise  ;  exalt ;  put  in  power. 

To  translate  the  kingdom  from  the  house  of  Saul 
898 
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and  to  set  up  the  throne  of  David  over  Israel.— 
Samuel,  iii.  10. 

He  was  skilful  enough  to  have  lived  still,  if  know 
ledge  could  be  set  up  against  mortality. — Shake 
spear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  i.  1. 

Of  those  that  lead  these  parties,  if  you  could  tak 
off  the  major  number,  the  lesser  would  govern ;  nay 
if  you  could  take  off  all,  they  would  set  up  one,  and 
follow  him.— (Sir  J.  Suckling. 

Homer  took  all  occasions  of  setting  up  his  own 
countrymen  the  Grecians,  and  of  undervaluing  th< 
Trojan  chiefs.— Dryden. 
e.  Establish  ;  appoint ;  fix. 

Whatever  practical  rule  is  generally  broken,  i 
cannot  be  supposed  innate ;  it  being  impossible  tha 
men  should,  without  shame  or  fear,  serenely  break 
a  rule  which  they  could  not  but  evidently  know 
that  God  had  set  up. — Locke. 

f.  Place  in  view. 

He  hath  also  taken  me  by  my  neck,  and  shaken 
me  to  pieces,  and  set  mo  up  for  his  mark. — Job 
xvi.  12. 

Scarecrows  are  set  up  to  keep  birds  from  corn  anc 
fruit. — Bacon, 

Thy  father's  merit  sets  thee  up  to  view, 
And  shows  thee  in  the  fairest  point  of  light, 
To  make  thy  virtues  or  thy  faults  conspicuous. 

Addison,  Cato 

g.  Place  in  repose  ;  fix  ;  rest. 

While  we  set  up  our  hopes  here,  we  do  not  so  se- 
riously, as  we  ought,  consider  that  God  has  provided 
another  and  better  place  for  us.— Archbishop  Wake, 
h.  Raise  by  the  voice. 

My  right  eye  itches,  some  good  luck  is  near ; 
Perhaps  my  Amaryllis  may  appear ; 
I'll  sc.t  up  such  a  note  as  she  shall  hear. 

Dryden,  Amaryllis,  86. 
t.  Advance  ;  propose  to  reception. 

The  authors  that  set  up  this  opinion  were  not 
themselves  satisfied  with  it. — T.Burnet,  Theory  of 
the  Earth. 

j.  Raise  a  sufficient  fortune ;  set  up  a  trade ; 
set  up  a  trader. 

In -a  soldier's  life  there's  honour  to  be  got,  and 
one  lucky  hit  sets  up  a  man  for  ever. — Sir  M.  L'Es- 
trange. 
Set.  v.  n. 

1.  Fall  below  the  horizon,  as  the  sun  at  even- 
ing. 

He  lighted  upon  a  certain  place,  and  tarried  there 
all  night,  because  the  sun  was  set.—  Genesis,  xxviii.  11. 

Whereas  the  setting  of  the  Pleiades  and  seven 
stars  is  designed  the  term  of  autumn  and  the  be- 
ginning of  winter,  unto  some  latitudes  these  stars 
So  never  set.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

That  sun  once  set,  a  thousand  meaner  stars 
Give  a  dim  light  to  violence  and  wars.  Waller. 

Not  thicker  billows  beat  the  Libyan  main, 
When  pale  Orion  sets  in  wintry  rain, 
Than  stand  these  troops.  Dryden. 

My  eyes  no  object  met, 
But  distant  skies  that  in  the  ocean  set. 

Id.,  Indian  Emperour,  i.  2. 

2.  Be  fixed. 

Ahijah  could  not  see,  for  his  eyes  were  set,  by 
reason  of  his  age.— 1  Kings,  xiv.  4. 

A  gathering  and  serring  of  the  spirits  together 
to  resist,  maketh  the  teeth  to  set  hard  one  against 
another. — Bacon. 

3.  Fit  music  to  words. 

That  I  might  sing  it,  madam,  to  a  tune, 
Give  me  a  note :  your  ladyship  can  set.— 
As  little  by  such  toys  as  may  be  possible. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  2. 

4.  Become  not  fluid ;  concrete. 

That  fluid  substance  in  a  few  minutes  begins  to 
set,  as  the  tradesmen  speak ;  that  is,  to  exchange  its 
fluidity  for  firmness.— Boyle. 

5.  Begin  a  journey. 

The  children  of  Israel  set  forward,  and  pitched  in 
Oboth. — Numbers,  xxi.  10. 

On  Wednesday  next,  Harry,  thou  shalt  set  for- 
ward. 
On  Thursday  we  ourselves  will  march. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iii.  2. 
We  bear  the  king  toward  Calais :  grant  him  there . . . 
Heave  him  away  upon  your  winged  thoughts, 
Athwart  the  sea  ...  so  let  him  land, 
And  solemnly  see  him  set  on  to  London. 

Id.,  Henry  V.  v.  chorus. 
The  king  is  set  from  London,  and  the  scene 
Is  now  transported  to  Southampton. 

Ibid.,  ii.  chorus. 

6.  Put  one's  self  into  any  state  or  posture  of 
removal. 

The  faithless  pirate  soon  will  set  to  sea, 
And  bear  the  royal  virgin  far  away. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vii.  507. 

When  sets  he  forward? — 

He  is  near  at  hand.  Id.,  Indian  Emperour. 

He,  with  forty  of  his  gallies,  in  most  warlike  man- 
ner appointed,  set  forward  with  Solyman's  auibas-  , 
sador  towards  Constantinople.— Knolles,  History  of\ 
the  Turks. 
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7.  Catch  birds  with  a  dog  that  sets  them, 
that  is,  lies  down  and  points   them  out; 
and  with  a  large  net. 

8.  Plant,  not  sow. 

In  gard'ning  ne'er  this  rule  forget, 
To  sow  dry,  and  set  wet.  Old  Proverb. 

9.  Apply  oneself. 

If  he  sets  industriously  and  sincerely  to  perform 
the  commands  of  Christ,  he  can  have  no  ground  of 
doubting  but  it  shall  prove  .  successful  to  him. — 
Hammond. 

10.  Commonly  used  in  conversation  for  sit, 
which,  though  undoubtedly  barbarous,  is 
sometimes  found  in  authors. 

If  they  set  down  before  's,  'fore  they  remove, 
Bring  up  your  army.      Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  i.  2. 
Set  about.     Fall  to ;  begin. 

We  flnd  it  most  hard  to  convince  them  that  it  is 
necessary  now,  at  this  very  present,  to  set  about  it : 
we  are  thought  a  little  too  hot  and  hasty  when  we 
press  wicked  men  to  leave  their  sins  to-day,  as  long 
as  they  have  so  much  time  before  them  to  do  it  in. 
— Calamy,  Sermons. 

How  preposterous  is  it  never  to  set  about  works 
of  charity,  whilst  we  ourselves  can  see  them  per- 
formed ! — Bishop  Atterbury. 

Set  in.     Become  settled  in  a  particular  state. 

When  the  weather  was  set  in  to  be  very  bad,  I 
have  taken  a  whole  day's  journey  to  see  a  gallery 
furnished  by  great  masters. — Addison,  Spectator. 

As  November  set  in  with  keen  frosts,  so  they  con- 
tinued through  the  whole  of  that  month,  without 
any  other  alteration  than  freezing  with  more  ortless 
severity,  as  the  winds  changed. — Ellis,  Voyage. ' 

A  storm  accordingly  happened  the  following  day ; 
for  a  southern  monsoon  began  to  set  in. — Swift, 
Gulliver's  Travels. 
Set  off.  Set  out  on  any  pursuit ;  set  out  from 

the  barrier  at  a  race  ;  start.   Colloquial. 
Set  on  or  upon, 
a.  Begin  a  march,  journey,  or  enterprise. 

Be  it  your  charge 

To  see  perform'd  the  tenor  of  our  word : 
Set  on.  Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  v.  5. 

He  that  would  seriously  set  npon  the  search  of 
truth,  ought  to  prepare  his  mind  with  a  love  of  it. — 
Locke. 

The  understanding  would  presently  obtain  the 
knowledge  it  is  about,  and  then  set  upon  some  new 
inquiry. — Id. 

b.  Make  an  attack. 

Hence  every  leader  to  his  charge ; 
For  on  their  answer  we  will  set  on  them. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  v.  1. 

c.  Have  beginning. 

If  any  invisible  casualty  there  be,  it  is  question- 
able whether  its  activity  only  set  out  at  our  nativity, 
and  began  not  rather  in  the  womb. — Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

d.  Begin  a  journey,  or  course. 

At  their  setting  out  they  must  have  their  com- 
mission from  the  king.— Bacon. 

I  shall  put  you  in  mind  where  you  promised  to  set 
out,  or  begin  your  first  stage.— Hammond. 

Me  thou  think'st  not  slow, 
Who  since  the  morning-hour  set  out  from  heav'n, 
Where  God  resides,  and  ere  mid-day  arrived 
In  Eden.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  110. 

My  soul  then  moved  the  quicker  pace ; 
Yours  first  set  out,  mine  reach'd  her  in  the  race. 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperour,  i.  2. 

These  doctrines,  laid  down  for  foundations  of  any 
science,  were  called  principles,  as  the  beginnings 
from  which  we  must  set  out,  and  look  no  farther 
back  wards. — Locke. 

He  that  sets  out  upon  weak  legs  will  not  only  go 
farther,  but  grow  stronger  too,  than  one  who  with 
firm  limbs  only  sits  still. — Id. 

1'or  these  reasons  1  shall  set  out  for  London  to- 
morrow.— Addison. 

Look  no  more  on  man  in  the  first  stage  of  his 
existence,  in  his  setting  out  for  eternity. — Id. 

It'  we  slacken  our  arms,  and  drop  our  oars,  we 
shall  be  hurried  back  to  the  place  from  whence  we 
first  set  out. — Id. 

The  dazzling  lustre  to  abate, 
He  set  not  out  in  all  his  pomp  and  state, 
Clad  in  the  mildest  lightning. 

Id.,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Birth  of  Bacchus. 

e.  Begin  the  world. 

He,  at  his  first  setting  out,  threw  himself  into 
con  rt. — Addison . 

Eugenio  set  out  from  the  same  university,  and 
about  the  same  time  with  Corusodes.— Swift. 
Set  to.     Apply  himself  to. 

I  may  appeal  to  some,  who  have  made  this  their 
business,  whether  it  go  not  against  the  hair  with 
them  to  set  to  any  thing  else.— Dr.  H,  More,  Govern- 
ment of  the  Tongue. 
Set  up. 
a.  Beg-in  a  trade  openly. 

We  have  stock  enough  to  set  up  with,  capable  of 
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infinite  advancement,  and  yet  no  less  capable  of 
total  decay.  —  Ur.  If.  More,  Decay  of  Christian 
Piety. 

A  man  of  a  clear  reputation,  though  his  bark  be 
split,  yet  saves  his  cargo  •  has  something  left  towards 
setting  up  again,  and  so  is  in  capacity  of  receiving 
benefit  not  only  from  his  own  industry,  but  the 
friendship  of  others.  — /d.,  Government  of  the 
Tongue. 

This  habit  of  writing  and  discoursing  was  ac- 
quired during  my  apprenticeship  in  London,  and 
a  long  residence  there  after  I  had  set  up  for  myself. 
— Swift. 

b.  Begin  a  scheme  in  life. 

Eumenes,  one  of  Alexander's  captains,  setting  up 
for  himself  after  the  death  of  his  master,  persuaded 
his  principal  officers  to  lend  him  great  sums  ;  after 
which  they  were  forced  to  follow  him  for  their  own 
security.— Arbuthnot. 

A  severe  treatment  might  tempt  them  to  set  up 
for  a  republick.— Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

c.  Profess  publicly. 

Scow'ring  the  watch  grows  out-of-fashion  wit ; 
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Now  we  set  up  for  tilting  in  the  pit. 

Can  Polyphemus,  or  Antiphates, 
Who  gorge  themselves  with  man,  can  such  as  these 
Set  up  to  teach  humanity,  and  give, 
By  their  example,  rules  for  us  to  live? 

J.  Dryden,  jun.,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xiv.  18. 
Those  who  have  once  made  their  court  to  those 
mistresses  without  portions,  the  muses,  are  never 
like  to  set  up  for  fortunes. — Pope. 

It  is  found  by  experience,  that  those  men  who 
set  up  for  morality,  without  regard  to  religion,  are 
generally  but  virtuous  in  part.— Swift. 
Set.  part.  adj.    Regular  ;   not  lax  ;  made  in 
consequence  of  some  formal  rule. 

Rude  am  I  in  my  speech, 
A^id  little  bless'd  with  the  set  phrase  of  peace. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  i.  3. 
The  indictment  of  the  good  lord  Hastings, 
Which,  in  a  set  hand,  fairly  is  ingross'd. 

Id.,  Richard  III.,  iii.  6. 

He  would  not  perform  that  service  by  the  hazard 
of  one  set  battle,  but  by  dallying  off  the  time.  — 
Knottes,  History  of  the  Turks. 

Set  speeches,  and  a  formal  tale, 
With  none  but  statesmen  and  grave  fools  prevail. 

Dryden,  A  urengzebe,  iii.  1. 
In  ten  set  battles  have  we  driven  back 
These  heathen  Saxons,  and  regain'd  our  earth. 

Id,,  King  Arthur,  i.  1 

What  we  hear  in  conversation  has  this  genera 

advantage  over  set  discourses,  that  in  the  latter  w< 

are  apt  to  attend  more  to  the  beauty  and  elegance  01 

the  composure  than  to  the  matter  delivered. — Rogers 

Set.  s. 

1.  Number  of  things  suited  to  each  other; 
things  considered  as  related  to  each  other ; 
number  of  things  of  which  one  cannot  con- 
veniently be  separated  from  the  rest. 

Sensations  and  passions  seem  to  depend  upon  a 
particular  set  of  motions.— Collier. 

All  corpuscles  of  the  same  set  or  kind  agree  in 
every  thing.— Woodward. 

I  shall  here  lay  together  a  new  set  of  remarks,  and 
observe  the  artifices  of  our  enemies  to  raise  such 
prejudices. — Addison. 

'Tis  not  a  set  of  features  or  complexion, 
The  tincture  of  a  skin,  that  I  admire.  Id.,  Cato. 

He  must  change  his  comrades ; 
In  halt'  the  time  he  talks  them  round, 
There  must  another  set  be  found.  Swift, 

They  refer  to  those  criticks  who  are  partial  to 
some  particular  set  of  writers  to  the  prejudice  of 
others. — Pope. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  man,  nor  set  of  men,  upon 
earth,  whose  sentiments  I  entirely  follow.—  Watts, 

2.  Clique;  lot. 

'  My  estates  go  to  an  outlandish  Papistical  set  of 
mongrel  brats  !  No,  no,  never !  '—Lord  Lylton,  My 
Novel,  b.  xi.  ch.  xi. 

'  Once  in  that  set '  (pointing  over  his  shoulder 
towards  some  of  our  sporting  comrades)  ...  'he 
would  never  be  out  of  it.'— Id.,  What  will  he  do 
with  it?  b.  i.  ch.  vii. 

3.  Anything  not  sown,  but  put  in  a  state  of 
some  growth  into  the  ground. 

'Tis  raised  by  sets  or  berries,  like  white  thorn, 
and  lies  the  same  time  in  the  ground. — Mortimer, 
Husbandry. 

4.  Apparent  fall  of  the  sun,  or  other  bodies 
of  heaven,  below  the  horizon. 

The  weary  sun  hath  made  a  golden  set ; 
And,  by  the  bright  track  of  his  fiery  car, 
Gives  signal  of  a  gpodly  day  to-morrow. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  v.  3. 

When  the  battle's  lost  and  won. — 
That  will  be  ere  set  of  sun.  Id.,  Macbeth,  i.  1. 

Before  set  of  sun  that  day,  I  hope  to  reach  my 
winter-quarters. — Bishop  Atterbury,  Letter  to  Pope. 

5.  Wager  at  dice. 

That  was  but  civil  war,  an  equal  set, 
Where  piles  with  piles,  and  eagles  eagles  fight. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  ii.  160, 


6.  Game. 


Have  I  not  here  the  best  cards  for  the  game, 
To  win  this  easy  match  play'd  for  a  crown  P 
And  shall  I  now  give  o'er  the  yielded  set'f 

Shakespear,  King  John,  v.  2. 


When  we  have  matched  our  rackets  to  these  balls 
We  will,  in  France,  by  God's  grace,  play  a  set 
Shall  strike  his  father's  crown  into  the  hazard. 

Id.,  Henry  V.  i.  2.       , 

Set-down,  s.    Powerful  rebuke  or  reprehen-  Sett«rgrrass.  *•     See  next  entry, 
sion  :   (as,   '  I  gave  him  a  set-down  upon   Setterwort.   s.      [?  Satyrion.~\ 
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I  SETTLE 

They  come  as  refiners  of  thv  dross;  or  gilders, 
setters  off,  of  thy  graces.—  Whitlock,  Observations  on 
the  present  Manners  of  the  English,  p.  30. 

6.  One  who  adapts  words  to  music. 

Thy  soule  upon  so  sweet  an  organ  plays, 
As  makes  the  parts  she  plays  as  sound,  as  sweet, 
Which  sounds  the  heavenly  setter's  and  thy  praise. 
Sir  J.  Davies,  Witte's  Pilgrimage,  sign.  c.  i.  b. 


the  subject '). 

Set-off.  ,v. 

I.  In  Law.    See  extract. 

To  this  head  may  be  referred  the  practice  of  what 
is  called  a  set-off,  whereby  the  defendant  acknow- 
ledges the  justice  of  the  plaintiff's  demand  on  the 
one  hand ;  but  on  the  other  sets  up  a  demand  of  his 
own.  to  counterbalance  that  of  the  plaintiff,  either 
on  the  whole  or  in  part.— -Sir  W.  Blackstone,  Com- 
mentary on  the  Laws  of  England. 


Dryden.   2.  Any  counterbalance. 

Set-to,  s.  Debate  ;  contest  (of  any  kind)  : 
(chiefly  in  argument  and  pugilism,  as, 
'  They  had  a  fair  set-to'). 

Could  I  borrow  these  gentlemen's  Muses, 
More  skill'd  than  my  meek  one  in  fibbings  and 

bruises, 

I'd  describe  now  to  you  as  prime  a  set-to, 
Aud  regular  turn-up  as  ever  you  knew. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  The 

Bagman's  Dog. 

Setaceous,  adj.  Bristly;  set  with  strong 
hairs  ;  consisting  of  strong  hairs. 

The  parent  insect,  with  its  stiff  setaceous  tail,  tere- 
brates  the  rib  of  the  leaf  when  tender,  and  makes 
way  for  its  egg  into  the  very  pith.— Derham,  Phus-ico- 
Theology. 

Setness.  .?.     Attribute  suggested  by  Set. 

He  had  a  fine  genius,  and  wrote  a  most  correct 
style,  equally  remote  from  the  starched  setness  of  a 
sententious  writer,  and  from  that  luxuriancy  that 
produces  long  and  languid  periods.  —  Masters 
Memoirs  ofRev.T.  Baker,  p.  96:  1784. 

Seton.  *.  [Fr. ;  from  seta  =  bristle.]  See 
first  extract. 

A  seton  is  made  when  the  skin  is  taken  up  with  a 
needle,  and  the  wound  kept  open  by  a  twist  of  silk  or 
hair,  that  humours  may  vent  themselves.  Farriers 
call  this  operation  in  cattle,  rowelling.—  Quincy. 

I  made  a  seton  to  give  a  vent  to  the  humour.— 
Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Settee.  *.     [Fr.]     See  extract. 
The  ladies  first 

'Gan  murmur,  as  became  the  softer  sex: 
Ingenious  Fancy,  never  better  pleased 
Than  when  employ'd  t'  accommodate  the  fair, 
Heard  the  sweet  moan  with  pity,  and  devised 
The  soft  settee-,  one  elbow  at  each  end, 
And  in  the  midst  an  elbow  it  received, 
United  yet  divided,  twain  at  once. 
So  sit  two  kings  of  Brentford  on  one  throne  • 
And  so  two  citizens,  who  take  the  air, 
Close  pack'd,  and  smiling,  in  a  chaise  and  one. 

Cowper,  Task,  The  Sofa. 

Setter,  s.     One  who  sets, 

1.  Instigator;  promoter;  (with  on  or  up). 

When  ho  was  gone,  I  cast  this  book  away :  I  could 
not  look  upon  it  but  with  weeping  eyes,  in  remem- 
bering him  who  was  the  only  setter  on  to  do  it.— 
Ascham. 

Shameless  Warwick,  peace ! 
Proud  setter  up  and  puller  down  of  kings ! 

S/uikespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iii.  3. 

2,  Proclaimer. 

He  seemeth  to  be  a  setter  forth  of  strange  gods.— 
Acts,  xvii.  18. 

3,  Dog  who  beats  the  field,  and  points  the 
bird  for  the  sportsman  ;  setting-dog. 

They  point,  as  so  many  setters  at  a  partridge.— 
Bishop  Atterbury,  Epistolary  Correspondence,  i. 

The  setter  [is]  a  variety  of  spaniel,  which  has  been 
taught  to  couch  down  (technically  termed  set)  on 
the  sight  of  game,  this  habit  distinguishing  it  from 
the  pointer,  which  dog  on  seeing  the  birds  becomes 
stationary  in  the  position  in  which  he  may  be  at  the 
moment.  The  setter  is  closely  allied  to  the  water^ 
spaniel  or  barbet,— Owen,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

4.  Man  who  performs  the  office  of  a  setting 
dog,  or  finds  out  persons  to  be  plundered. 

Another  set  of  men  are  the  devil's  setters,  who 
continually  beat  their  brains  how  to  draw  in  some 
innocent  unguarded  heir  into  their  hellish  net, 
learning  his  humour,  prying  into  his  circumstances, 
and  observing  his  weak  side.— South,  Sermons. 

"Whatever  sets  off,  decorates,  or  recom- 
mends :  (with  off). 
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orchis  of  the  genus  Epipactis;  helleborine. 
It  is  called  in  English  Bearfoot,  Setterwort.  and 
Setter-grass.— Gerarde,  Herball,  p.  977 :  1633. 
Setting,  verbal  abs. 

1.  Apparent  fall  of  the  sun,  or  other  heavenly 
bodies,  below  the  horizon. 

The  setting  of  the  Pleiades  and  seven  stars .— Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Used  adjectivally.     West. 

In  Severn  on  the  east,  Wye  on  the  setting  side. 
Polyolbion,  song  vii.   (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

2.  Enclosure. 

Thou  shalt  set  in  it  settings  of  stones,  even  four 
rows  of  stones.— Exodus,  xxviii.  17. 

3.  Direction  of  the  current  or  sea. 

4.  Sporting  with  a  setting  dog. 

When  I  go  a  hawking  or  setting,  I  think  myself 
beholden  to  him  that  assures  me,  that  in  such  a 
field  there  is  a  covey  of  partridges.— Boyle. 

5.  In  Architecture.     See  extract :  (used  ad- 
jectivally). 

In  architecture,  the  term  setting  is  applied  in  the 
sense  of  the  hardening  of  cements,  limes,  or  plasters. 
It  also  means  the  fixing  of  the  stones  in  walls  or 
vaults :  [a]  setting  coat  is  the  best  sort  of  plastering 
on  ceilings  or  walls;  in  inferior  work  it  is  made  of 
fine  stuff,  and  when  the  work  is  very  dry  a  little 
sand  is  used.  A  setting  coat  may  be  either  a  second 
coat  on  laying  or  rendering,  or  a  third  upon  float- 
ing. The  term  finishing  denotes  the  third  coat, 
where  stucco  is  used;  that  of  setting  where  the 
work  is  for  paper.— Grande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Setting,  part.  adj.   Falling  below  the  horizon. 

Now  the  latter  watch  of  wasting  night, 
And  setting  stars,  to  kindly  rest  invite. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  ii.  11. 
The  Julian  eagles  here  their  wings  display. 
And  there  like  setting  stars  the  Decu  lay.       Garth. 
Setting-dog:,  s.     Setter. 

Will  obliges  young  heirs  with  a  getting  dog  he  has 
made  himself.— Addison. 

The  first  person,  says  Wood,  who  broke  a  setting- 
dog  to  the  net  was  Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, about  1535.— Bell,  History  of  British  Quad- 
rupeds, including  the  Cetacea, 

Settle,  s.  [A.S.  setol,  setl.]  Seat;  bench; 
something  to  sit  on  :  (still  retained  in  our 
northern  word  langsettle,  or  longsettle ;  it 
signified  also  a  stool). 

Is  the  rail  and  inclosure  (in  163?)  so  made  with 
settles  and  kneeling-benches,  as  the  communicants 
may  fitly  kneel  there  V—Heylin,  Life  of  Archbishop 
Laud,  p.  343:  1671. 

The  man,  their  hearty  welcome  first  exprest, 
A  common  settle  drew  for  either  guest. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Baucis  and 

Philemon. 
Settle,  v.  a. 

1.  Place  in  any  certain  state  after  a  time  of 
fluctuation  or  disturbance. 

I  will  settle  you  after  your  old  estates,  and  will  do 
better  unto  you  than  at  your  beginnings. — Ezekiel, 
xxxvi.  11. 

In  hope  to  find 

Better  abode,  and  my  afflicted  powers 
To  settle  here  on  earth. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  938. 

2.  Fix  in  any  way  of  life. 

The  father  thought  the  time  drew  on 
Of  settling  in  the  world  his  only  son.  Dryden. 

3.  Fix  in  any  place. 

Settled  in  his  face  I  see 
Sad  resolution.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  540. 

4.  Establish ;  confirm. 

Justice  submitted  to  what  Abra  pleased : 
Her  will  alone  could  settle  or  revoke, 
And  law  was  fix'd  by  what  she  latest  spoke. 

Prior,  Solomon,  ii.  70S. 
Determine  ;  affirm ;  free  from  ambiguity. 

This  exactness  will  be  troublesome,  and  therefore 
men  will  think  they  may  be  excused  from  settling 
the  complex  ideas  of  mixed  modes  so  precisely  in 
their  minds. — Locke. 

Medals  give  a  very  great  light  to  history,  in  con» 
firming  such  passages  as  are  true  in  old  authors,  and 
srt(ling  such  as  are  told  after  different  uiiumers. — 
Addtsun, 
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6.  Make  certain  or  unchangeable. 

His  banish'd  gods  restored  to  rites  divine, 
And  settled  sure  succession  in  his  line. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  i.  7- 

If  you  will  not  take  some  care  to  settle  our  lan- 
guage, and  put  it  into  a  state  of  continuance,  your 
memory  shall  not  be  preserved  above  an  hundred 
years,  further  than  by  imperfect  tradition.—  Swift. 

7.  Fix  ;  not  suffer  to  continue  doubtful  in 
opinion,  or  desultory  and  wavering  in  con- 

duct. 

A  pamphlet  that  talks  of  slavery,  France,  and  the 
pretender  ;  they  desire  no  more  :  it  will  settle  the 
wavering,  and  confirm  the  doubtful.—  Swift. 

8.  Make  close  or  compact. 

Cover  ant  hills  up,  that  the  rain  may  settle  the 
turf  before  the  spring-  —  Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

9.  Fix  unalienably  by  legal  sanctions. 

I  have  given  him  the  parsonage  of  the  parish, 
and,  because  I  know  his  value,  have  settled  upon 
him  a  good  annuity  for  life.—  Addison,  Spectator. 

10.  Fix  inseparably. 

Exalt  your  passion  by  directing  and  settling  it 
upon  an  object,  the  due  contemplation  of  whose 
loveliness  may  cure  perfectly  all  hurts  received  from 
mortal  beauty.—  Boyle. 

1  1.  Affect  so  as  that  the  dregs  or  impurities 
sink  to  the  bottom. 

So  do  the  winds  and  thunders  cleanse  the  air  ; 
So  working  seas  settle  and  purge  the  wine. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

1  2.  Compose  ;  put  in  a  state  of  calmness. 

When  thou  art  settling  thyself  to  thy  devotions, 
imagine  thou  nearest  thy  Saviour  calling  to  thee,  as 
he  did  to  Martha,  Why  art   thou   so   careful  P— 
Duppa. 
Settle.  t>.  n. 

1.  Subside;  sink  to  the  bottom  and  repose 
there. 

That  country  became  a  gained  ground  by  the  mud 
brought  down  by  the  Nilus.  which  settled  by  de- 
grees into  a  firm  land.  —  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errours. 

2.  Lose   motion    or   fermentation  ;    deposit 
faeces  at  the  bottom. 

Your  fUrv  then  boil'd  upward  to  a  foam  ; 
But  since  this  message  came,  you  sink  and  settle, 
As  if  cold  water  had  been  pour'd  upon  you. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  ii.  1. 
A  government,  upon  such  occasions,  is  always 
thick  before  it  settles.—  Addison,  Freeholder. 
Q.  Fix  oneself;  establish  a  residence. 

The  Spin.  'hi-,  descended  from  the  Pelasgi,  settled 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Po.  —  Arbuthnot. 

4.  Choose  a  method  of  life  ;  establish  a  do- 
mestic state. 

As  people  marry  now,  and  settle, 
Fierce  love  abates  his  usual  mettle  ; 
Worldly  desires,  and  household  cares, 
Disturb  the  godhead's  soft  affairs. 

Prior,  Alma,  ii.  49. 

5.  Become  fixed  so  as  not  to  change. 

The  wind  came  about  and  settled  in  the  west,  so 
as  we  could  make  no  way.—  Bacon. 

6.  Quit  an  irregular  and  desultory  for  a  me- 
thodical life. 

7.  Take  any  lasting  state. 

According  to  laws  established  by  the  divine  wis- 
dom, it  was  wrought  by  degrees  from  one  form  into 
another,  till  it  settled  at  length  into  an  habitable 
earth.—  T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Chyle,  before  it  circulates  with  the  blood,  is 
whitish  :  by  the  force  of  circulation  it  runs  through 
all  the  intermediate  colours,  till  it  settles  in  an  in- 
tense red.—  Arbuthnot. 

8.  Rest;  repose. 

When  time  hath  worn  out  their  natural  vanity, 
and  taught  them  discretion,  their  fondness  settles 
on  its  proper  object.—  Spectator. 

VVarm'd  in  the  brain  the  brazen  weapon  lies 
And  shades  eternal  settle  o'er  his  eyes.  Pope. 

9.  Grow  calm. 


Till  the  fury  of  his  highness  settle, 
Come  not  before  him. 


Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 
10.  Make  a  jointure  for  a  wife. 

He  sighs  with  most  success  that  settles  well. 

Settled,  part.  adj.    Fixed  ;  stable. 
A  land  of  settled  government, 
A  land  of  just  and  old  renown, 
Where  Freedom  broadens  slowly  down 
from  precedent  to  precedent.  Tennyson. 

Settiedness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Set- 
tled; state  of  being  settled;  confirmed 
state. 

*?  a  *ettlednem  of  disP<>sition. 
casional  Meditations  §  G, 
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What  one  party  thought  to  rivet  to  a  seWedness 
by  the  strength  and  influence  of  the  Scots,  that  the 
other  rejects  and  contemns.— Eikon  Basilike. 
Settlement,  ft. 

1 .  Act  of  settling ;  state  of  being  settled. 

•2.  Act  of  giving  possession  by  legal  sanction. 
My  flocks,  my  fields,  my  woods,  my  pastures  take, 
With  settlement  as  good  as  law  can  make. 

Dryden. 

3.  Jointure  granted  to  a  wife. 

Strephoii  sieh'd  so  loud  and  strong, 
He  blew  a  settlement  along; 
And  bravely  drove  his  rivals  down 
With  coach  and  six,  and  house  in  town.  Strnft. 

4.  Subsidence;  dregs. 

Fullers'  earth  left  a  thick  settlement.— Mortimer, 
Husbandry. 

5..  Act  of  quitting  a  roving  for  a  domestic 
and  methodical  life. 

Every  man  living  has  a  design  in  his  head  upon 
wealth,  power,  or  settlement  in  the  world.— Sir  R. 
L  Estrange. 

6.  Colony;  place  where  a  colony  is  esta- 
blished. 

Such  were  the  clamours  of  his  enemies,  and  the 
ingratitude  of  the  court  of  Spain,  that  after  disco- 
vering the  continent,  and  making  settlements  in  the 
islands  of  America,  he  [Columbus]  was  treated  like 
a  criminal,  and  carried  over  to  Europe  in  irons. — 
Outhrie,  Geography,  America. 

The  settlement  of  oriental  colonies  in  Greece  pro- 
duced no  sensible  effect  on  the  character  either  of 
the  language  or  the  nation.— Mure,  Literature  of 
Greece,  b.  i.  ch.  v.  §  1. 

Settler,  s.  One  who,  that  which,  settles ; 
one  who  fixes  in  a  place  where  a  colony  is 
established. 

Settling-,  s.     [A.8.  setlung.~\ 
J.  Act  of  making  a  settlement. 

2.  Settlement;  dregs. 

Tis  but  the  lees, 
And  settlings  of  a  melancholy  blood. 

~  •  Milton,  Comus,  799. 

3.  Contraction ;  hardening. 

One  part  being  moist,  and  the  other  dry,  occa- 
sions its  settling  more  in  one  place  than  another, 
which  causes  cracks  and  settlings  in  the  wall. — 
Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Used  for  setting,  in  some  places,  as  applied 
to  the  sun  and  other  heavenly  bodies. 
Setwall.  *.     In  Botany.     See  extract. 

In  English, . . .  valerian  ...  is  called  capon's  tail, 
and  setwall;  but  unproperly,  for  that  name  be- 
longeth  to  zedoaria,  which  is  not  valerian. . . .  The 
dry  root  hath  been  had  (and  is  to  this  day  among 
the  poor  people  of  our  northern  parts)  in  such  vene- 
ration among  them,  that  no  broths,  pottage,  or  phy- 
sical meats,  are  worth  anything,  if  setwall  were  not 
at  an  end ;  whereupon  some  woman  poet  or  other 
hath  made  these  verses : 

They  that  will  have  them  heal, 
Must  put  setwall  in  their  keale. 
—Gerarde,  Herball,  p.  1078 :  1633. 

Seven,  adj.     [A.S.  seofonJ}    Cardinal  num- 
ber so  called ;  four  and  three ;  one  more 
than  six  ;  in  Notation,  7. 
Sevenfold,  adj.    Multiplied  by  seven. 
Sevenfold,  adv.    In  the  proportion  of  seven 

to  one. 

Sevennlght.  s.  Week;  time  from  one  day 
of  the  week  to  the  next  day  of  the  same 
denomination  preceding  or  following ;  a 
week,  numbered  according  to  the  practice 
of  the  old  northern  nations,  as  in  fort- 
night. 

Borne  was  either  more  grateful  to  the  beholders, 
or  more  noble  in  itself,  than  justs  with  the  sword 
and  lance,  maintained  for  a  sevenniyht  togrther.— 
Hir  P.  /Sidney. 

lago's  footing  here  anticipates  our  thoughts 
A  ite'nnight's  speed.  Shakespear,  Oihello,  ii.  1. 

Shining  woods,  laid  in  a  dry  room,  within  a  seven- 
night  lost  their  shining.— Bacon,  Natural  and  Ex- 
perimental History. 

We  use  ftill  the  word  sevennight  or  se'n- 
night  in  computing  time :  (as,  '  It  hap- 
pened on  Monday  was  seoennight?  that  is, 
on  the  Monday  before  last  Monday;  'It 
will  be  done  on  Monday  sevennight,'  that 
is,  on  the  Monday  after  next  Monday. 

This  comes  from  one  of  those  uiitucker'ti  ladies 
whom  you  were  so  sharp  upon  on  MonUay  was  se'ii- 
nirjht.— Addition. 

Sevenscore.  adj.     Seven  times,  twenty. 


Seventeen,  adj.  [Saxon.]  Seven  and  ten ; 
seven  added  to  ten. 

seventeenth,  adj.     Ordinal  of  Seventeen. 

seventh,  adj.     Ordinal  of  Seven. 

Seventhly,  adv.  [from  seventh.']  In  the 
seventh  place. 

Seventieth,  adj.    Ordinal  of  Seventy. 

Seventy,  adj.  Seven  times  ten.  In  Nota- 
tion, 70. 

Sever,  v.  a.     [Fr.  separer ;  Lat.  separo.] 

1.  Part  by  violence  from  the  rest. 

Forgetful  queen,  who  sever 'd  that  bright  head, 
Which  charm'd  two  mighty  monarchs  to  her  bed, 

Granville. 

2.  Divide ;  part ;  force  asunder. 

They  are  not  so  far  disjoined  and  severed,  but  that 
they  come  at  length  to  meet.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

Our  force  by  land 

Hath  nobly  held ;  our  sever' d  navy  too 
Have  knit  again,  and  float. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  11. 

What  thou  art  is  mine : 
Our  state  cannot  be  sever'd,  we  are  one. 
One  flesh  j  to  lose  thee  were  to  lose  myself. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  957. 

3.  Separate;     segregate;    put   in    different 
orders  or  places. 

The  angels  shall  come  forth  and  sever  the  wicked 
from  among  the  just. — Matthew,  xiii.  49. 

He,  with  his  guide,  the  farther  fields  attain'd ; 
Where  sever'd  from  the  rest  the  warrior  souls  re- 
maui'd. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  vi.  614. 

4.  Separate  by  chemical  operation. 

5.  Divide  by  distinctions. 

This  axiom  is  of  large  extent,  and  would  be  sever'd 
and  relined  by  trial. — Bacon, 

6.  Disjoin  ;  disunite. 

How  stiff  is  my  vile  sense, 
That  I  stand  up  and  have  ingenious  feeling 
Of  my  huge  sorrows  !  better  I  were  distract, 
So  should  my  thoughts  be  sever'd  from  my  griefs ; 
And  woes  by  wrong  imaginations,  lose 
The  knowledge  of  themselves. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

The  medical  virtues  lodge  in  some  one  or  other  of 

its  principles,  and  may  therefore  usefully  be  sought 

for  in  that  principle  sever'd  from  the  others. — Boyle. 

1.  Keep  distinct ;  keep  apart. 

I  will  sever  in  that  day  the  land  of  Goshen,  in 
which  my  people  dwell,  that  no  swarms  of  flies  shall 
be  there.— Exodus,  viii.  22. 

Three  glorious  suns,  each  one  a  perfect  sun  ; 
Not  separated  with  the  racking  clouds, 
Hut  sever'd  in  a  pale  clear  shining  sky. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  ii.  1. 
Sever,  v.  n. 
\.  Make  a  separation  ;  make  a  partition. 

The  Lord  shall  sever  between  the  cattle  of  Israel 
and  the  cattle  of  Egypt. — Exodus,  ix.  4. 

There  remains  so  much  religion  as  to  know  how 
to  sever  between  the  use  and  abuse  of  things. — 
Eikon  Basilike. 

Better  if  from  me  thou  sever  not. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  366. 

2.  Suffer  disjunction. 
Several,  adj. 

1.  Different ;  distinct  from  one  another. 

Divers  sorts  of  beasts  came  from  several  parts  to 
drink ;  and  so  being  refreshed,  fall  to  couple,  and 
many  times  with  several  kinds.— Bacon,  Natural 
and  Experimental  History. 

The  conquest  of  Ireland  was  made  piece  and 
piece,  by  several  attempts,  in  several  ages. — Sir  J. 
Duvies,  Discourse  on  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Four  several  armies  to  the  field  are  led, 
Which  high  in  equal  hopes  four  princes  head. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe,  i.  1. 

2.  Divers  ;  many  ;    any  number  not  large, 
and  more  than  two. 

[This]  else  to  several  spheres  thou  must  ascribe. 
Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  131. 

We  might  have  repaired  the  losses  of  one  cam- 
paign by  the  advantages  of  another,  and  after  se- 
veral victories  gained  over  us,  might  have  still  kept 
the  enemy  from  our  gates.— Addison. 

Several  of  them  neither  rose  from  any  conspi- 
cuous family,  nor  left  any  behind  them.— Id. 

The  population  of  Denbighshire  had  risen  in  arms ; 
and,  after  much  tumult  and  several  executions,  Lei- 
cester had  thought  it  advisable  to  resign  his  mis- 
tress's gift  back  to  her.  —  Macaulay,  Utstory  of 
England,  ch.  xxi. 

3.  Particular ;  single. 

Each  several  ship  a  victory  did  gain, 
As  .Rupert  or  as  Albeniarle  were  there. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  cxci. 
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4.  Distinct ;  appropriate. 

The  parts  and  passages  of  state  are  so  many,  as.  to 
express  them  fully,  would  require  a  several  treatise. 
— Sir  J.  Davies,  Discourse  on  the  Stale  of  Iceland. 

Like  things  to  like,  the  rest  to  several  place 
Disparted.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  240. 

Each  might  his  several  province  well  command, 
Would  all  but  stoop  to  what  they  understand. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  i.  66. 

5.  Separate;  disjoined. 

Be  several  at  meat  and  lodging ;  let  him  have 
Board-wages. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Noble  Gentleman. 
Several,  s. 

1.  State  of  separation,  or  partition. 

More  profit  is  quieter  found, 

Where  pastures  in  several  be, 
Of  one  silly  aker  of  ground 
Than  champion  maketh  of  three. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good 
Husbandry. 

2.  Each  particular  singly  taken. 

This  by  some  severals 
Of  head-piece  extraordinary  ;  lower  messes 
Perchance  are  to  this  business  purblind. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

There  was  not  time  enough  to  hear 
(As  I  perceived  his  grace  would  fain  have  done) 
The  severals.  Id.,  Henry  V.  i.l. 

That  will  appear  to  be  a  methodical  successive 
observation  of  these  severals,  as  degrees  and  steps 
preparative  the  one  to  the  other.— Hammond,  On 
Fundamentals. 

3.  Any  enclosed  or  separate  place. 

They  had  their  several  for  heathen  nations,  their 
several  for  the  people  of  their  own  nation,  their 
several  for  men,  their  several  for  women,  their  seve- 
ral for  their  priests,  and  for  the  high  priest  alone 
their  several. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

4.  Piece  of  open  land  adjoining  to  a  common 
field  ;  and  a  kind  of  joint  property  of  the 
landholders  of  a  parish. 

Not  to  take  and  pale  in  the  commons,  to  enlarge 
their  severalles. — Holinshed,  History  of  England, 
b.  vi.  p.  150. 

There  is  no  beast,  if  you  take  him  from  the  com- 
mon, and  put  him  into  the  several,  but  will  wax  fat. 
— Bacon. 

Severaiity.  s.  Each  particular  singly  taken  ; 
distinction. 

The  sever  a  lities  of  the  degrees  prohibited.— Bishop 
Hall,  Cases  of  Conscience,  i.  5. 
Severalize.  v.  a.     Distinguish. 

One  and  the  same  church  . . .  however  segregated, 
and  infinitely  severalized  in  persons.— Bishop  Hall, 
Peacemaker. 

Severally,    adv.      Distinctly  ;  particularly  ; 
separately ;  apart  from  others. 

Consider  angels  each  of  them  severally  in  himself, 
and  their  law  is,  All  ye  his  angels  praise  him. — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Nature  and  Scripture,  both  jointly  and  not  seve- 
rally, either  of  them,  be  so  complete,  that  unto 
everlasting  felicity  we  need  not  the  knowledge  of 
any  thing  more  than  these  two  may  easily  furnish 
our  minds  with.— Ibid. 

We  ought  not  so  much  to  love  likeness  as  beauty, 
and  to  chuse  from  the  fairest  bodies  severally  the 
fairest  parts.— Dryden. 

Th'  apostles  could  not  be  confined 
To  these  or  those,  but  severally  design'd 
Their  large  commission  round  the  world  to  blow. 

Id.,  Hind  and  Panther,  ii.  324. 

Others  were  so  very  small  and  close  together,  that 

I  could  not  keep  my  eye  steady  on  them  severally 

so  as  to  number  them. — Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 

Severally,  s.     State  of  separation  from  the 

rest. 

The  jointure  or  advancement  of  the  lady  was  the 
third  part  of  the  principality  of  Wales,  the  duke- 
dom of  Cornwall,  and  earldom  of  Chester,  to  be  set 
forth  in  severally.— Bacon. 

Having  considered  the  apertions  in  severally,  ac- 
cording to  their  particular  requisites,  I  am  now  come 
t<>  the  casting  and  contexture  of  the  whole  work. — 
SirH.  Wotton. 
Severance,  *.     Separation  ;  partition. 

Those  rivers  enclose  a  neck  of  land,  in  regard  of 
his  fruitl'ulnoss,  not  unworthy  of  a  severance.  — 
Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

No  established  right  of  primogeniture  controlled 
the  perpetual  severance  of  every  realm,  at  each  suc- 
cession, into  new  lines  of  kings. — Milman,  History 
of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  iv.  ch.  iii. 
Severe,  adj.     [Fr.  severe  ;  Lat.  severus.'] 
1.  Sharp;  apt  to  punish ;  censorious;  apt  to 
blame  ;  hard  ;  rigorous. 

Let  your  zeal,  if  it  must  be  expressed  in  anger,  be 
always  more  severe  against  thyself  than  against 
others. — Jeremy  Taylor. 

Soon  moved  with  touch  of  blame,  thus  Eve: 
What  words  have  pass'd  thy  lips,  Adam  severe? 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  1143. 
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What  made  the  church  of  Alexandria  be  so  severe 
with  Origen  for  but  holding  the  incense  in  his 
hands,  which  those  about  him  cast  from  thence 
upon  the  altar?  yet  for  this  he  was  cast  out  of  the 
church.— Bishop  Stilling  fleet. 

2.  Rigid  ;  austere  ;  morose ;  harsh  ;  not  in- 
dulgent. 

Am  I  upbraided?  not  enough  severe 
It  seems,  in  thy  restraint. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  is.  1169. 
In  [his]  looks  serene, 

"When  angry  most  he  seem'd  and  most  severe, 
What  else  but  favour,  grace,  and  mercy  shone  ? 

Ibid.  x.  1094. 

3.  Cruel;  inexorable. 

His  severe  wrath  shall  he  sharpen  for  a  sword. — 
Wisdom  of  Solomon,  v.  20. 

4.  Regulated  by  rigid  rules  ;  strict. 

Truth,  wisdom,  sanctitude,  severe  and  pure, 
Severe,  but  in  true  filial  freedom  placed. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  293. 

6.  Exempt  from  all  levity  of  appearance ; 
grave  ;  sober  ;  sedate. 

His  grave  rebuke, 
Severe  in  youthful  beauty,  added  grace. 

Hilton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  844. 
Taught  by  thy  practice  steadily  to  steer 
From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  379. 

6.  Not  lax ;   not  airy ;   close ;    strictly  me- 
thodical ;  rigidly  exact. 

Their  beauty  I  leave  it  rather  to  the  delicate  wit 
of  poets,  than  venture  upon  so  nice  a  subject  with 
my  severer  style. — Dr.  II.  More. 

7.  Painful;  afflictive. 

These  piercing  fires  as  soft  as  now  severe. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  276. 

8.  Close  ;  concise ;  not  luxuriant. 

The  Latin,  a  most  severe  and  compendious  lan- 
guage, often  expresses  that  in  one  word,  which 
modern  tongues  cannot  in  more. — Dryden. 

Severely,  adv.    In  a  severe  manner. 

1.  Painfully;  afflictively. 

We  have  wasted  our  strength  to  attain  ends  dif- 
ferent from  those  for  which  we  undertook  the  war, 
and  often  to  effect  others,  which  after  a  peace  we 
may  severely  repent. — Swift. 

2.  Ferociously;  horridly. 

More  formidable  Hydra  stands  within ; 
Whose  jaws  with  iron  teeth  severely  grin. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  jEneid,  vi.  778. 

3.  Strictly;  rigorously. 

To  be  or  fondly  or  severely  kind.  Savage. 

Severing,  verbal  abs.   Act  of  one  who  severs ; 
parting;  disjunction. 

Fortune,  divorce 

Pomp  from  the  bearer,  'tis  a  sufferance  panging 
As  soul  and  body's  severing. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  3. 
Severity,  s. 

1.  Cruel  treatment;   sharpness  of  punish- 
ment. 

I  laugh  to  see  your  ladyship  so  fond, 
To  think  that  you  have  aught  but  Talbot's  shadow 
Whereon  to  practise  your  severity. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  ii.  3. 

Never  were  so  great  rebellions  expiated  with  so 
little  blood :  as  for  the  severity  used  upon  those  taken 
in  Kent,  it  was  but  upon  a  scum  of  people. — Bacon. 

There  is  a  difference  between  an  ecclesiastical 
censure  and  severity :  for  under  a  censure  we  only 
include  excommunication,  suspension,  and  an  in- 
terdict ;  but  under  an  ecclesiastical  severity  every 
other  punishment  of  the  church  is  intended;  but, 
according  to  some,  a  censure  and  a  severity  is  the 
same.— Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

2.  Hardness ;  power  of  distressing. 

Though  nature  hath  given  insects  sagacity  to  avoid 
the  winter  cold,  yet  its  severity  finds  them  out.— 
Sir  31.  Hale,  Origination  of  Mankind. 

3.  Strictness ;  rigid  accuracy. 

Confining  myself  to  the  severity  of  truth,  becom- 
ing, I  must  pass  over  many  instances  of  your 
military  skill. — Dryden. 

4.  Rigour;    austerity;    harshness;    want  of 
mildness  ;  want  of  indulgence. 

Strict  age,  and  sour  severity, 
With  their  grave  saws,  in  slumber  lie. 

Milton,  Comus,  109. 
Sew.  r.  n.     Work  at  the  needle. 

A  time  to  rend,  and  a  time  to  sew.—Ecclesiastes, 
iii.  7. 

Sew.    v.  a.     [Lat.  suo ;   A.S.  suwan,  siwian."] 
Join  by  threads  drawn  with  a  needle. 

No  man  seweth  a  piece  of  new  cloth  on  an  old 
garment. — Mark,  ii.  21. 

Sew  up.     Enclose  in  anything  sewed. 

My  transgression  is  scaled  up  in  a  bag,  and  tlvm 
seuicst  up  mine  iniquity. — Job,  xiv.  17. 
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If  ever  I  said  loose-bodied  gown,s«c  me  up  in  the 
skirts  of  it. — Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 
Sew.   s.     [Provincial  German,  sode,  soe  =  so 
much  as  is  boiled  at  once,  dish ;    een  soe 
Jiske  =  (ilsh  of  fish.]     In  the  extract,  ap- 
parently a  dish  of  boiled  or  sodden  meat ; 
?  dish  in  general,  and  the  origin  of  Se  wer. 
See  Wedgwood. 
At  Ewle  we  wonten  gambol,  dance, 

To  carol  and  to  sing, 
To  have  good  spiced  sew  and  roast, 
And  plum-pies  for  a  king. 

Warner,  A  Ibion's  England,  v.  24. 
Sew.  g.      [Provincial  Fr.  essiaiv.']      Sewer. 
Obsolete. 

L'esgout  d'une  ville.    The  town  sinke ;  the  com- 
r  mon  sew.—Nomenclator.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Sewage,  s.  Contents  of,  foul  matter  car- 
ried away  by,  a  sewer ;  system  of  carry- 
ing off  the  same:  (the  word  Sew,  though 
rare  and  obsolete,  and  even  in  the  old 
French  rarer  than  the  forms  in  -r,  justify 
this  word  ;  which,  at  present,  is  commoner 
than  sewerage,  and,  whether  rightly  or 
wrongly,  likely  to  prevail;  the  shore,  in 
Shoreditch  is,  word  for  word,  sewer,  the 
compound  showing  the  antiquity  of  the 
change). 

Sewage  generally  yields  ammonia  at  the  rate  of 
about  seven  grains  in  a  gallon.— Brands  and  Cox, 
Dictionary  oj  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Sewer,  s.  [see  Sew  =  dish.]  Officer  who 
serves  up  a  feast. 

Sir  Fulke  Grevil,  being  cup-bearer,  gave  it  on  his 
knee;  Mr.  Mildmay  was  carver;  Captain  Preston 
sometimes  sewer.  — Sir  T.  Herbert,  Memorials  of 
King  Charles  I. 

MarshalFd  feast, 
Served  up  in  hall  with  sewers  and  seneschals. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lust,  ix.  37. 

The  cook  and  sewer,  each  his  talent  tries, 

In  various  figures  scenes  of  dishes  rise.        Dryden. 

Sewer,  s.    [N.Fr.  seuwiere,  sewiere  ;  essuyer 

=  wipe   dry,    dry  up  ;    L.Lat.  assewio  =  I 

dry,  drain.]     Passage  for  foul  drainage  to 

-   run  through:  (often  corrupted  to  'shore'). 

The  fenmen  hold  that  the  sewers  must  be  kept  so, 

as  the  water  may  not  stay  too  long  in  the  spring  till 

the  weeds  and  sedge  be  grown  up.— Bacon. 

Men  suffer  their  private  in  judgment  to  be  drawn 
into  the  'common  sewer,  or  stream  of  the  present 
vogue. — Eikon  Basilike. 

As  one  who  long  in  populous  city  pent, 
Where  houses  thick,  and  sewers  annoy  the  air, 
Forth  issuing  on  a  summer's  morn,  to  breathe 
Among  the  pleasant  villages  and  farms 
Adjoin'd,  from  each  thing  met  conceives  delight. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  is.  445. 
Sewerage,  s.     See  Sewage. 
Sewin.  s.     [  ?  ]      Grey  trout ;  grey ;  Salmo 

eriox. 
Sewster.  s.    Woman  who  sews  or  spins. 

At  every  twisted  thrid  my  rock  let  fly 
Unto  the  sewster,  that  did  sit  me  nigh. 

B.  Jonson,  Sad  Shepherd. 
Sex.  s.  [Fr.  sexe ;  Lat.  sexus.~\ 

1.  Property  by  which  any  animal  is  male  or 
female. 

These  two  great  sexes  animate  the  world. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  151. 
Under  his  forming  hands  a  creature  grew, 
Manlike,  but  different  sex.  Ibid.  viii.  470. 

2.  Womankind  ;  by  way  of  emphasis. 

Unhappy  sex !  whose  beauty  is  your  snare ; 
Exposed  to  trials ;  made  too  frail  to  bear.     Dryden. 

Shame  is  hard  to  be  overcome ;  but  if  the  sex  once 
get  the  better  of  it,  it  gives  them  afterwards  no 
more  trouble.— Garth. 

Sexagenary,  adj.  [Lat.  sexagenarius  = 
having  sixty  years.]  Threescore. 

Sexagenary  fair-ones,  and  upwards,  whether  they 
were  handsome  or  not  in  the  last  century,  ought  at 
least  in  this  to  n-duce  themselves  to  a  decency  and 
gravity  of  dress  suited  to  their  years.— Lord  Chester- 
field,  Common  Sense,  no.  4. 

Sexagesima.    *.     [Lat.]      Second    Sunday 

before  Lent. 
Sexangled.  adj.     Having  six  angles. 

The  fayre  tower  sexangled.  Ifaioes :  1555' 

Sexangular.  adj.  Hexagonal ;  having  six 
angles. 

The  grubs  from  their  sexangular  abode 
Crawl  out  untinish'd  like  the  maggot's  brood. 

Dryden. 
901 
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Sexennial,  adj.  [Lat.  texennix,  from  annus 
=  year.]  Lasting  six  years;  happening 
once  in  six  years. 

This  evil  was  not  so  much  the  vice  of  their  con- 
stitution itself;  as  it  must  be  in  your  new  contriv- 
ance of  sexennial  elective  judicatories.— -Burfo. 

Sextant.  *.     [Fr  ] 

1 .  Sixth  part  of  a  circle. 

2.  Astronomical    instrument  made  in  that 

form. 

In  order  to  test  the  accuracy  of  graduation  of  a 
sextant,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  series  of  well- 
defined  objects,  the  angular  distances  between 
which  must  be  accurately  known.  The  sextant 
under  trial  is  made  to  measure  these  angular  dis- 
tances ;  and  the  results  thus  obtained,  when  com- 
pared with  the  correct  values  of  these  distances 
(supposed  to  be  otherwise  determined)  will  give  at 
once  the  error  of  the  instrument.  Now  with  regard 
to  this  series  of  objects,  the  following  conditions  are 
necessary  in  order  that  they  may  be  convenient  for 
the  purpose  of  testing  sextants:— It  is  necessary 
that  the  objects  should  be  distinctly  seen  and  well 
defined.  Luminous  objects  would  be  preferable,  if 
these  could  be  obtained.  Luminous  points  would 
answer  well.  It  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  at 
a  very  great  or  virtually  infinite  distance  from  the 
sextant,  so  that  two  lines  proceeding  from  any  point 
in  the  objects,  the  one  to  the  index-glass,  and  the 
other  to  the  horizon-glass,  should  be  virtually 
parallel  to  each  other.  It  is  necessary  that  these 
objects  should  be  at  such  angular  distances  from 
one  another,  that  by  means  of  them  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  test,  say  every  15°  of  a  sextant's  arc.  It  is 
necessary  that  these  objects  should  be  always  visi- 
ble, or  at  least  that  they  should  l>e  rendered  visible 
easily,  and  without  loss  of  time.— B.  Stewart,  in 
Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  June  20, 1867. 

Sextlle.  adj.  [Lat.  sextilis.']  Position  or 
aspect  of  two  planets,  when  at  sixty  de- 
grees distant,  or  at  the  distance  of  two 
signs  from  one  another ;  marked  thus  *. 

Planetary  motions  and  aspects, 
In  textile,  square,  and  trine. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  658. 

The  moon  receives  the  dusky  light  we  discern  in 
its  sextile  aspect  from  the  earth's  benignity.— Glan- 
ville. 

Sexton.  *.  [sacristan.]  Under  officer  of  the 
church,  whose  business  is  to  dig  graves. 

A  stool  and  cushion  for  the  sexton. — Shakespear, 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iv.  2. 

When  any  dies,  then  by  tolling  a  bell,  or  bespeak- 
ing a  grave  of  the  sexton,  the  same  is  known  to  the 
searchers  corresponding  with  the  said  sexton. — 
Grautit,  Observations  on  the  Bills  of  Mortality. 

Sextonship.  s.     Office  of  a  sexton. 

They  may  get  a  dispensation  to  hold  the  clerkship 
and  sextonship  of  their  own  parish  in  commeudam. 
8wtft. 
Sextry.  *.    See  extract.     Obsolete. 

A  sextrie  or  vestrie,  sacrarium.—  Withal,  Dic- 
tionarie,  p.  252 :  1608.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Sextuple,  adj.  [Lat.  sextuplus.']  Sixfold ; 
six  times  told. 

Man's  length  being  a  perpendicular  from  the 
vertex  unto  the  sole  of  the  foot,  is  sextuple  unto  his 
breadth,  or  a  right  line  drawn  from  the  ribs  of  one 
side  to  another.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

Sexual,  adj.  [Fr.  sexuel.']  Distinguishing 
the  sex  ;  belonging  to  the  sex. 

There  is  a  wonderful  spirit  of  sociality  in  the  brute 
creation,  independent  of  sexual  attachment.— Bar- 
rington,  Essays. 

Shabbed.  adj.     Shabby.    Rare. 

They  mostly  had  short  hair,  and  went  in  a  shabbc'd 
condition,  and  looked  rather  like  prentices,  &c.— 
A.  Wwid,  A  thenue  Oxoniensis,  ii.  743. 

Shabbily,    adv.       In    a    shabby    manner ; 

meanly;   reproachfully;    despicably;   pal- 

trily. 
Shabbiness.    *.      Attribute    suggested    by 


Shabby,  adj.  [?  scabby.]  Mean;  paltry: 
(condemned  by  Johnson  as  a  word  that 
has  crept  into  conversation  and  low  writ- 
ing; but  ought  not  to  be  admitted  into  the 
language). 

They  were  very  shabby  fellows,  pitifullv  mounted 
nd  worse  armed.—  Lord  Clarendon,  Diary,  Decem- 


and 


1688. 


. 

The  dean  was  so  shabby,  and  look'd  like  a  ninny 
inat  the  captain  supposed  he  was  curate  to  Jenny. 
Swift,  The  Grand  Question  debated. 
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Schack.  .s.  [A.S  sceacca  =  the  devil.]  Worth- 
less person.  Colloquial 
Snack.  «.  Shaken  grain  remaining  on  the 
ground  when  the  gleaning  is  over ;  stock, 
turned  into  the  stubbles  after  harvest,  are 
said  to  be  at  shack. 

Common  walks . . .  partly  for  the  better  shack  in 
harvest  time,  to  the  more  comfort  of  his  poor  neigh- 
bours' cattle.— Boo*  of  Homilies,  Sermons  for  Roga- 
tion Week,  p.  iv. 
Shack,  v.  n. 

1.  Shed,  as  corn  at  harvest. 
•2.  Feed  in  the  stubble :  (as,  '  to  send  hogs  a 

shacking'). 
Shackle,  s.     Shack. 
Shackle,  v.  a.     Chain ;  fetter ;  bind. 

It  is  great, 

To  do  that  thing  that  ends  all  other  deeds ; 
Which  shackles  accidents,  and  bolts  up  change. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  2. 
You  must  not  shackle  and  tie  him  up  with  rules 
about  indifferent  matters. — Locke. 

No  trivial  price 

Should  set  him  free,  or  small  should  be  my  praise 
To  lead  him  shackled.  A.  Philips. 

So  the  stretch'd  cord  the  shackled  dancer  tries, 
As  prone  to  fall  as  impotent  to  rise.  Smith. 

Shackle.  *.  [A.S.  sceacul.]  Fetter ;  gyve ; 
chain  for  prisoners. 

Himself  he  frees,  by  secret  means  unseen, 
His  shackles  empty  left,  himself  escaped  clean. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

A  servant  commonly  is  less  free  in  mind  than  in 
condition ;  his  very  will  seems  to  be  in  bonds  and 
shackles,  and  desire  itself  under  durance  and  capti- 
vity.—South,  Sermons. 

The  forge  in  fetters  only  is  employ'd ; 
Our  iron  mines  exhausted  and  destrov'd 
In  shackles.  Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  iii.  846. 

Shacklebolt.  s.     Gyve.     Heraldic. 

'  What  device  does  he  bear  on  his  shield  ? '  replied 
Ivanhoe.—'  Something  resembling  a  bar  of  iron,  and 
a  padlock  painted  blue  on  the  black  shield.' — 'A 
fetterlock  and  shacklebolt  azure,'  said  Ivauhoe ;  '  I 
know  not  who  may  bear  the  device,  but  well  I  ween 
it  might  uow  be  mine  own.'— Sir  W.  Scott,  Ivanhoe, 
ch.  xxx. 

Shackiock.  *.     Shacklebolt.     Rare. 

The  swarthy  smith  spits  on  his  buckhorn  fist, 
And  bids  his  men  bring  out  the  fivefold  twist, 
His  shackles,  shacklocks,  hampers,  gyves,  and  chains, 
His  linked  bolts. 

W.  Browne,  Britannia's  Pastorals, 
b.  i.  song  v.    (Rich.) 

Shad.  s.  [Provincial  German,  schade.~]  Na- 
tive fish,  akin  to  the  herrings  and  pil- 
chards, of  the  genus  Alosa ;  mother  of 
herrings ;  mayfish. 

She  will  cry  strawberries ;  nay,  shads  and  mack- 
arel.— B.  Jonson,  The  Alchemist. 

Baron  Cuvier,  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Regne 
Animal,  has  advanced  the  shads,  of  which  we  have 
two  species,  to  the  rank  of  a  genus,  on  account  of 
the  deep  central  notch  in  the  upper  lip ;  and  I  have 
followed  this  example  for  the  additional  reason  that 
it  will  the  more  easily  and  effectually  afford  the 
means  of  obtaining  a  desirable  alteration  in  our 
nomenclature.  According  to  Cuvier,  most  modern 
authors  have  misapplied  the  systematic  trivial 
names  of  these  two  species,  calling  the  shad  with 
teeth,  and  several  spots  along  each  side,  C.  Alosa ; 
and  the  larger  shad  without  teeth,  and  with  a  single 
spot  only  behind  each  gill-cover,  or  none  at  all, 
Clupea  liiit;i.  The  Alosa  of  Rondeletius  is  not  de- 
scribed or  figured  as  possessing  either  teeth  or  spots ; 
and  Cuvier,  by  his  usual  research,  had  probably 
satisfied  himself  that  the  fish  to  which  the  term 
Alosa  had  been  originally  applied  was  a  toothless 
shad,  and  that  the  toothed  and  spotted  shad  was 
the  true  Finta.  Pennant,  in  noticing  the  second 
British  species  of  shad  taken  in  the  Thames  and 
the  Severn,  which  is  without  teeth  or  the  row  of 
lateral  spots,  called  it  an  Allis ;  a  name  which  it 
would  be  desirable  still  to  retain,  in  reference  to  the 
generic  term  Alosa.  The  old  name  for  the  shads 
was  Lachia;  and  hence  are  derived  Hallachia,  Ala- 
chia,  Alosa,  Alose,  and  Allis  or  Alice.— Yarrell,  His- 
tory of  British  Fishes. 

Shaddock,  a.  [  ?  ]  West  Indian  fruit  akin 
to  the  oranges ;  Citrus  (decumanus). 

The  orange,  lemon,  lime,  shaddock,  pompelmoose, 
forbidden  fruit,  and  citron  . . .  are  the  most  remark- 
able products  of  this  order  (Aurantiacea).)— Lindley, 
Vegetable  Kingdom. 

Shade.  ».     [see  Shadow.] 

1.  Cloud  or  opacity  made  by  interception  of 
the  light. 

Sight  no  obstacle  found  here  nor  shade, 
But  all  sunshine.        Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  615. 

2.  Darkness;  obscurity. 


SHAD 

The  weaker  light  unwillingly  declined. 
And  to  prevailing  shades  the    murmuring   world 
resign'd.  Lord  Roscoinmon. 

3.  Coolness  made  by  interception  of  the  sun. 

Antigonus,  when  told  Ahat  the  enemy  had  such 
vollies  of  arrows  that  hid  the  sun,  said,  That  falls 
out  well ;  for  this  is  hot  weather,  and  so  we  shall 
fight  in  the  shade.— Bacon. 

That  high  mount  of  God,  whence  light  and  shade 
Spring  both.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  643. 

4.  Obscure  place,  properly,   in   a  grove  or 
close  wood  by  which  the  light  is  excluded. 

Let  us  seek  out  some  desolate  shade,  and  there 
Weep  our  sad  bosoms  empty. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 
Regions  of  sorrow,  doleful  shades. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  65. 
Then  to  the  desert  takes  his  flight ; 
Where  still  from  shade  to  shade  the  Son  of  God, 
After  forty  days'  fasting,  had  remain'd. 

Id.,  Paradise  Regained,  ii.  241. 
The  pious  prince  ascends  the.sacred  hill 
Where  Phoebus  is  adored,  and  seeks  the  shade 
Which  hides  from  sight  his  venerable  maid. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vi.  11. 

5.  Screen  causing  an  exclusion  of  light  or 
heat ;  umbrage. 

Let  the  arched  knife 

Well  sharpen'd  now  assail  the  spreading  shades  ' 
Of  vegetables,  and  their  thirsty  limbs 
Dissever.  J.  Philips,  Cyder,  i.  378. 

In  Brazil  are  trees  which  kill  those  that  sit  under 
their  shade  in  a  few  hours.— Arbuthnot. 

6.  Protection ;  shelter. 

7.  Parts  of  a  picture  not  brightly  coloured. 

'Tis  every  painter's  art  to  hide  from  sight, 
And  cast  in  sltades,  what  seen  would  not  delight. 

Dryden. 

8.  Colour ;  gradation  of  light. 

White,  red,  yellow,  blue,  with  their  several  degrees 
or  shades  and  mixtures,  as  green,  come  in  only  by 
the  eyes. — Locke. 

9.  Figure  formed  upon  any  surface  corre- 
sponding to  the  body  by  which  the  light  is 
intercepted  ;  shadow. 

Envy  will  merit  as  its  shade  pursue. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  ii.  467. 

10.  Soul     separated     from    the    body ;     so 
called  as  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  be 
perceptible 'to  the  sight,  not  to  the  touch  ; 
spirit ;  ghost ;  manes. 

To  Trachin  swift  as  thought,  the  flitting  shade 
Through  air  his  momentary  journey  made. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  House  of  Sleep. 
Ne'er  to  these  chambers  where  the  mighty  rest, 
Since  their  foundation,  came  a  nobler  guest ; 
Nor  e'er  was  to  the  bow'rs  of  bliss  convey'd 
A  fairer  spirit  or  more  welcome  shade. 

Tickell,  Monody  on  the  Death  of  Addison. 

11.  Invisible  world  of  the  ancient  pagans; 
Hades  :  (plural  with  the). 

[The]  mythical  dignity  [of  Musseus]  receives  an 
important  accession  from  the  honours  paid  him  by 
Virgil,  who  represents  him  in  the  shades  surrounded 
by  a  crowd  of  disciples,  his  authority  over  whom  is 
figured  by  the  superior  height  of  his  stature.— Mure, 
Critical  'History  of  the  Literature  of  Greece,  b.  i. 
ch.  vii.  §  6. 
Shade,  r.  a. 

1.  Overspread  with  opacity. 

Thou  shad'st 

The  full  blaze  of  thy  beams,  and  through  a  cloud 
Thy  skirts  appear.      Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  377- 

2.  Cover  from  the  light  or  heat ;  overspread. 

A  seraph  wing'd ;  six  wings  he  wore  to  shade 
His  lineaments  divine. 

^  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  277. 
I  went  to  crop  the  sylvan  scenes, 
And  sltade  our  altars  with  their  leafy  greens. 

Dryden,  Translation  oj  the  sEneid,  ii.  34. 
And  after  these,  came  arm'd  with  spear  and  shield 
An  host  so  great  as  cover'd  all  the  field  ; 
And  all  their  foreheads,  like  the  knights  before, 
With  laurels  ever  green  were  shaded  o'er. 

Id.,  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  275. 
His  mountains  were  in  a  few  years  shaded  with 
young  trees. — Addison,  Spectator,  no.  584. 

Sing,  while  beside  the  shaded  lomb  I  mourn, 
And  with  fresh  bays  her  rural  shrine  adorn, 

Pope,  Pastorals,  Winter 

8.  Shelter;  hide. 

Ere  in  our  own  house  I  do  shade  my  head, 
The  good  patricians  must  be  visited. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  ii.  1. 

4.  Protect ;  cover  ;  screen. 

Leave  not  the  faithful  side 

That  gave  thee  being,  still  sluides  thee  and  protects. 
Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  265. 

5.  Paint  in  obscure  colours. 

Shader,  s.     Whoever  or  whatever  obscures. 


SHAD 

In  every  age  virtue  has  its  sJtaders  or  maligners. — 
Sir  D.  Carlton,  Memoirs,  p.  199. 

Shadiness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Shady;  state  of  being  shady;  umbra- 
geousness. 

Shading:,  part.  adj.  Marking  with  different 
gradations  of  colours. 

The  portal  shone,  inimitable  on  earth 
By  model,  or  by  shading  pencil  drawn. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  508. 

Shadow.  *.     [A.S.  scad,  scead,  seed,  sceado, 

sceadu,  scedduwJ] 

1.  Representation  of  a  body  by  which  the 
light  is  intercepted. 

Poor  Tom !  proud  of  heart,  to  ride  over  four- 
inch'd  bridges,  to  course  his  own  shadow  for  a 
traitor.— Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  4. 

Life's  but  a  walking  shadow,  a  poor  player, 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage, 
And  then  is  heard  no  more.  Id.,  Macbeth,  v.  5. 

Such  a  nature, 

Tickled  with  good  success,  disdains  the  shadow 
Which  he  treads  on  at  noon.      Id.,  Coriolanus,  i.  1. 
The  body,  though  it  moves,  yet  not  changing  per- 
ceivable distance  with  some  other  bodies,  the  thing 
seems  to  stand  still,  as  in  the  hands  of  clocks,  and 
shadows  of  sun-dials. — Locke. 
•2.  Opacity;  darkness;  shade. 

By  the  revolution  of  the  skies 
Night's  sable  shadows  from  the  ocean  rise. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Destruction  of  Troy. 
His  countrymen  probably  lived  within  the  shake 
of  the  earthquake  and  shadow  of  the  eclipse. — Ad- 
dison. 

3.  Shelter  made  by  anything  that  intercepts 
the  light,  heat,  or  influence  of  the  air. 

In  secret  shadow  from  the  sunny  ray, 
On  a  sweet  bed  of  lilies  softly  laid. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Here,  father,  take  the  shadow  of  this  tree 
For  your  good  host.       Shakespear,  King  Lear,  v.  2. 

4.  Obscure  place. 

To  the  secret  shadows  I  retire, 
To  pay  my  penance  till  my  years  expire.       Dryden. 

5.  Dark  part  of  a  picture. 

A  shadow  is  a  diminution  of  the  first  and  second 
light.  The  first  light  is  that  which  proceeds  imme- 
diately from  a  lightened  body,  as  the  beams  of  the 
sun.  The  second  is  an  'accidental  light  spreading 
itself  into  the  air  or  medium  proceeding  from  the 
other.  Shadows  are  threefold :  the  first  is  a  single 
shadow,  and  the  least  of  all ;  and  is  proper  to  the 
plain  surface  where  it  is  not  wholly  possessed  of  the 
fight.  The  second  is  the  double  shadow,  and  it  is 
used  when  the  surface  begins  once  to  forsake  your 
eye,  as  in  columns.  The  third  sJutdow  is  made  toy 
crossing  over  your  double  shadow  again,  whicli 
darkeneth  by  a  third  part.  It  is  used  for  the  inmost 
shadow,  and  farthest  from  the  light,  as  in  gulfs, 
wells,  and  caves. — Peacham. 

After  great  lights  there  must  be  great  shadows. — 
Dryden. 

6.  Anything  perceptible  only  to  the  sight; 
ghost ;  spirit,  or  shade. 

Hence,  terrible  shadow  ! 
Unreal  mockery,  hence ! 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

7.  Imperfect  and  faint  representation :  (op- 
posed to  substance). 

In  the  glorious  lights  of  heaven  we  perceive  a 
shadow  of  his  divine  countenance. — Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

If  substance  might  be  call'd  that  shadow  seem'd. 
Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  669. 

Without  the  least  impulse  or  shadow  of  fate. 

Ibid.  iii.  120. 

Amongst  the  creatures  are  particular  excellencies 
scattered,  whicli  are  some  shadows  of  the  divine  per- 
fections.— Archbishop  Tillotson. 

You  read  us  a  dismal  homily  upon  '  Realities.' 
"We  know,  quite  as  well  as  you  do,  what  are  shadows 
and  what  are  realities.  You,  for  instance,  when  you 
are  over  your  fourth  or  fifth  jorum,  chirping  about 
old  school  occurrences,  are  the  best  of  realities. 
Shadows  are  cold,  thin  things,  that  have  no  warmth 

or  grasp  in  them.    Miss  W ,  and  her  friend,  and 

a  tribe  of  authoresses  that  come  after  you  here  daily, 
and,  in  defect  of  you,  hive  and  cluster  upon  us,  are 
the  shadows.— C.  Lamb,  Letter  to  Coleridge. 

8.  Companion.     Latinism. 

I  must  not  have  my  board  pestered  with  shadoivs, 
That  under  other  men's  protection  break  in 
Without  invitcment. 

Massinger,  Unnatural  Combat.    (Nares 

by  H.  and  W.) 
Sin,  arid  her  shadow,  death. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  12. 

9.  Type  ;  mystical  representation. 

Types  and  shadows  of  that  destined  seed. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  23.3. 

10.  Protection  ;  shelter ;  favour. 

Hide  uie  under  the  shadow  of  thy  wings.— Psalms, 
xvii.  8. 


SHAD 

1 1 .  Shade  for  the  face. 

For  your  head  here's  precious  geer, 
Bonlace,  cross-cloths,  squares,  and  shadows, 
Dressings  which  your  worship  made  us 
Work  upon  above  a  year. 

Jordan,  Death  Dissected :  1649.    (Nares  by 
H.  and  W.) 

Shadow,  v.  a.     [A.S.  sceadewanJ] 

1.  Cover  with  opacity. 

The  warlike  elf  much  wondered  at  this  tree, 
So  fair  and  great,  that  shadowed  all  the  ground. 

Spenser. 

2.  Cloud ;  darken. 

Why  sad? 
I  must  not  see  the  face  I  love  thus  shadowed. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Island  Princess. 

3.  Make  cool  or  gently  gloomy  by  inter- 
ception of  the  light  or  heat. 

4.  Conceal  under  cover  ;  hide  ;  screen. 

Let  every  soldier  hew  him  down  a  bough, 
And  bear  t  before  him ;  thereby  shall  we  shadow 
The  number  of  our  host,  and  make  discovery 
Err  in  report  of  us.  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  4. 

5.  Protect ;  screen  from  danger ;  shroud. 

God  shall  forgive  you  Coeur  de  Lion's  death, 
The  rather,  that  you  give  his  offspring  life, 
Shadowing  their  right  under  your  wings  of  war. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  ii.  1. 

6.  Mark  with  various  gradations  of  colour, 
or  light. 

Turmoil  is  made  of  old  linen  rags  dried,  and  laid 
in  a  saucer  of  vinegar,  and  set  over  a  chafing-dish  of 
coals  till  it  boil;  then  wring  it  into  a  shell,  and  put 
it  into  a  little  gum  arabick :  it  is  good  to  shadow 
carnations,  and  all  yellows.— Peacham. 

From  a  round  globe  of  any  uniform  colour,  the 
idea  imprinted  in  our  minds  is  of  a  flat  circle, 
variously  shadowed  with  different  degrees  of  light 
coming  to  our  eyes. — Locke. 

7.  Paint  in  obscure  colours. 

If  the  parts  be  too  much  distant,  so  that  there  be 
void  spaces  which  are  deeply  shadowed,  then  place 
in  those  voids  some  fold  to  make  a  joining  of  the 
parts.— Dryden,  Translation  of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of 
Painting. 

8.  Represent  imperfectly. 

Whereat  I  waked,  and  found 
Before  mine  eyes  all  real,  as  the  dream 
Had  lively  shadow'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  311. 
Augustus  is  shadowed  in  the  person  of  /Eneas. — 
Dryden. 

I  have  sJiadowed  some  part  of  your  virtues  under 
another  name. — Id. 

9.  Represent  typically. 

Many  times  there  are  three  things  said  to  make 
up  the  substance  of  a  sacrament ;  namely,  the  grace 
which  is  thereby  offered,  the  element  which  sha- 
doweth  or  signitteth  grace,  and  the  word  which  ex- 
presseth  what  is  done  by  the  element. — Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

The  shield  being  to  defend  the  body  from  weapons, 
aptly  shadows  out  to  us  the  continence  of  the  em- 
peror, which  made  him  proof  to  all  the  attacks  of 
pleasure. — Addison, 

Shadowed,  part.  adj.  Covered  ;  clouded ; 
darkened. 

Mislike  me  not  for  my  complexion ; 
The  shadow'd  livery  of  the  burning  sun 
To  whom  I  am  a  neighbour. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  1. 
A  gentle  south-west  wind  comes  creeping  over 
flowery  fields  and  sliadowed  waters  in  the  extreme 
heat  of  summer. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 
We  may  enjoy  our  own  green  sliadowed  walks. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Noble  Gentleman. 
Shadowing:,    part.    adj.        Giving    shade ; 
sheltering. 

The  Assyrian  was  a  cedar  in  Lebanon,  with  fair 
branches,  and  with  a  shadowing  shroud. — Ezekiel, 
xxxi.  3. 

Shadowing-,  verbal  aba.  Shade  in  a  picture ; 
gradation  of  light  or  colour. 

I  like  not  praising,  when  'tis  too  loud :  a  little  is 
as  shadowings  to  a  well  limned  piece :  it  sets  it  off 
the  better ;  but  when  it  is  too  deep,  it  dulls  the 
native  life,  and  renders  its  air  unpleasant.— Fell- 
thain,  Resolves,  ii.  16. 

More  broken  scene  made  up  of  an  infinite  variety 
of  inequalities  and  shadowings  that  naturally  arise 
from  an  agreeable  mixture  of  hills,  groves,  and 
vallies.— Addison. 

Shadowish.  adj.     Shadowy.     Rare. 

Our  religion  being  that  truth  whereof  theirs  was 
but  a  shaditwish  prefigurative  resemblance. — Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity.    (Ord  MS.) 
Shadowy,  adj. 
1.  Full  of  shade ;  gloomy. 

This  shadowy  desart,  unfrequented  woods, 
I  better  brook  than  flourishing  peopled  towns. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  v.  4. 
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With  shadowy  verdure  flourish'd  high, 
A  sudden  youth  the  groves  enjoy.  Fenton. 

2.  Not  brightly  luminous. 

More  pleasant  light 
SJtadowy  sets  off  the  face  of  things. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  42. 

3.  Faintly  representative ;  typical. 

When  they  see 

Law  can  discover  sin,  but  not  remove, 
Save  by  those  shadowy  expiations  weak, 
The  blood  of  bulls  and  goats;  they  may  conclude 
Some  blood  more  precious  must  be  paid  for  man. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  289. 

4.  Unsubstantial ;  unreal. 

Milton  has  brought  into  his  poems  two  actors  of  a 
shadowy  and  fictitious  nature,  in  the  persons  of  Sin 
and  Death ;  by  which  he  hath  interwoven  in  his  fable 
a  very  beautiful  allegory.— Addison. 

Wherefore  those  dim  looks  of  thine, 
Shadowy,  dreaming  Adeline?  Tennyson. 

5.  Dark ;  opaque. 

By  command,  ere  yet  dim  night 
Her  shadowy  cloud  withdraws,  I  am  to  haste 
Homeward.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  685. 

Shadowyness.  *.     Attribute  suggested  by, 

state  of  being,  Shadowy. 

The  Shadowyness  of  the  night  may  help  them.— 

Annotations  on  Glanville,  &c.,  p.  116 :  1682. 
Shady,  adj. 

1.  Full  of  shade ;  mildly  gloomy. 

The  slMdy  trees  cover  him  with  their  shadow.— 
Job,  xl.  22. 

The  wakeful  bird 

Sings  darkling,  and  in  shadiest  covert  hid 
Tunes  her  nocturnal  note. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  38. 
Stretch'd  at  ease  you  sing  your  happy  loves, 
And  Amaryllis  fills  the  shady  groves. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  i.  5. 

2.  Secure  from  the  glare  of  light,  or  sultri- 
ness of  heat. 

Cast  it  also  that  you  may  have  rooms  shady  for 
summer,  and  warm  for  winter.— Bacon. 

Shaffnet.  s.     Shaftment. 

There's  a  plank  sprung,  something  in  hold  did 

break, 

Pump,  bullies,  carpenters,  quick  stop  the  leak. 
One  heave  the  lead  again,  and  sound  abafl'e, 
A  shaffnet  less,  seven  all. 

Taylor  (the  Water-poet) :  1630. 
Shaft,  s.     [A.S.  sceaft.'] 
\.  Arrow;  missive  weapon. 

To  pierce  pursuing  shield 

By  parents  train'd,  the  Tartars  wild  are  taught, 
With  shafts  shot  out  from  their  back -turned  bote. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Who  in  the  spring,  from  the  new  sun, 

Already  has  a  fever  got, 
Too  late  begins  those  shafts  to  shun, 
Which  Phoebus  thro'  his  veins  has  shot.     Waller. 
They  are  both  the  archer  and  shaft  taking  aim 
afar  off,  and  then  shooting  themselves  directly  upon 
the  desired  mark.— Dr.  H.  More. 

So  lofty  was  the  pile,  a  Parthian  bow 
With  vigour  drawn,  must  send  the  shaft  below. 

Dryden. 

2.  Narrow,  deep,  perpendicular  pit. 

They  sink  a  shaft  or  pit  of  six  foot  in  length. — 
Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

The  fulminating  damp,  upon  its  accession,  gives 
a  crack  like  the  report  of  a  gun.  and  makes  an  ex- 
plosion so  forcible  as  to  kill  the  miners,  and  force 
bodies  of  great  weight  from  the  bottom  of  the  pit 
up  through  the  shaft. —  Woodward. 

Suppose  a  tube,  or,  as  the  miners  call  it,  a  shaft, 
were  sunk  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  the 
centre. — A  rbuthnot. 

3.  Anything  straight ;  spire  of  a  church. 

Practise  to  draw  small  and  easy  things,  as  a  cherry 
with  the  leaf,  the  shaft  of  a  steeple.— Peacham. 

4.  Maypole. 

Great  mayings  and  maygames  made  by  the  go- 
vernors and  maisters  of  this  city,  with  the  triumph- 
ant«setting  up  of  the  great  shafte  (a  principal  may- 
pole in  Cornhill),  before  the  parish  church  of  St. 
Andrew,  therefore  called  Undershaft. — Stow,  Lon- 
don, p.  74.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

5.  Handle  of  a  weapon. 

6.  Pole  of  a  carriage. 

Shifted,  adj.  Having  a  handle :  (term  of 
Heraldry,  applied  to  a  spear-head,  when 
there  is  a  handle  to  it). 

Shaftman.  s.     Shaftment. 

The  thrust  mist  her,  and  in  a  tree  it  strake, 
And  entered  in  the  same  a  shaftman  deeke. 

Harrington,  Translation  of  Ariosto,  xxxvi.  56. 
(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Shaftment.  *.     [A.S.  scceaft-mund  =  shaft  of 
hand,  hands-breath,   palm.]     Measure  of 
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about  six  inches,  i.e.  length  of  the  thumb 
and  palm. 

Shag.  s.  [A.S.  aceac^a-bush  of  hair,  ot 
shrubs.] 

1.  Rough  woolly  hair. 

From  the  shag  of  his  body,  the  shape  of  his  legs, 
his  having  little  or  no  tail,  the  slowness  of  his  gait, 
and  his  climbing  up  of  trees,  he  seems  to  come  near 
the  bear  kind.— Grew. 

True  Witney  broad  cloth  with  its  shag  unshorn, 
Unpierced  is  in  the  lasting  tempest  worn  ; 
Be  this  the  horseman's  fence.        Gay,  Trivia,  \.  47. 
As  \hefirst  element  in  a  compound. 

Full  often  like  a  shag-hair'd  crafty  kern, 
Hath  he  conversed  with  the  enemy; 
And  iriven  me  notice  of  their  villames. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  111. 1. 

"Where  is  your  husband?  . . .  He's  a  traitor.— 
Thou  liest,  thou  shag-ear' d  villain  ! 

Id.,  Macbeth,  iv.  2. 

2.  Kind  of  cloth. 

Loth  we  are  to  be  under  the  yoke  of  restraint, 
though  it  be  lined  with  velvet  and  sJutg  of  ease  and 
innocence.—  WaUrhouse,  On  Fortescue,  p.  221. 
8.  Tobacco. 
Shay.  adj.    Hairy;  shaggy. 

A  well-proportion'd  steed, . . . 
Round-hoof  d.  short-jointed,  fetlocks  shag  and  long. 
Shakespear,  Venus  and  Adorns. 
Shag,  v.  a.  Make  shaggy  or  rough  ;  deform. 

There,  where  very  desolation  dwells, 
By  grots  and  caverns  shagg'd  with  horrid  shades, 
She  may  pass  on  with  unblench'd  majesty, 
Be  it  not  done  in  pride.  Milton,  Comus,  428. 

They  change  their  hue,  with  haggard  eyes  they 

stare, 
Lean  are  their  looks,  and  shagged  is  their  hair. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iv.  370. 
Ye  rugged  rocks !  which  holy  knees  have  worn, 
Ye  grots  and  caverns  shagg'd  with  horrid  thorn. 

Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelard. 
Other  scenes, 
Of  horrid  prospect,  shag  the  trackless  plain. 

Thomson,  Seasons,  Winter. 

Shag.  «.  [?  Gaelic,  sgarbh.]  Sea  bird  of  the 
genus  Pelicanus  (graculus). 

Among  the  flrst  sort  we  reckon  shags,  duck,  and 
mallard.— Careto,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 
Shagebush.  «.     ?  Sackbut. 

In  which  barge  was  shalmes,  shagebushes,  and 
divers  other  instruments  of  musick  which  played 
continually.  —  Nichols,  Progress  of  Anne  Boleyn. 
(Xaresby  H.andW.) 

Shaggedness.  *.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Shagged  ;  state  of  being  shaggy. 

The  inhabitants  could  not   inform  him  of  the 
colour,  shaggedness,  and  other  qualities  of  the  dog. 
— Dr.  H.  More,  Mystery  of  Godliness,  p.  121 :  1660. 
Shaggy,  adj. 

1.  Rugged;  rough;  hairy. 

A  lion's  hide  he  wears; 
About  his  shoulders  hangs  the  shaggy  skin, 
The  teeth  and  gaping  jaws  severely  grin. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JSneid,  yii.  925. 
The  early  valiant  Swede  draws  forth  his  wings, 
In  battailous  array,  whrle  Volga's  stream 
Bends  opposite,  in  shaggy  armour  clad, 
Her  borderers ;  on  mutual  slaughter  bent. 

A.  Philips 

2.  Rough ;  rugged. 

They  pluck'd  the  seated  hills  with  all  their  load, 
Rocks,  waters,  woods,  and  by  the  shaggy  tops 
Uplifting  bore  them  in  their  hands. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  641. 
How  would  the  old  king  smile 
To  see  you  weigh  the  paws  when  tipp'd  with  gold, 
And  throw  the  shaggy  spoils  about  your  shoulders ! 
Addison,  Cato. 

Shagreen.  s.  Skin  of  a  rough  fish,  Raia 
fullonica,  or  chagrinea ;  imitation  thereof. 
See  extracts. 

The  true  oriental  shagreen  is  essentially  different 
from  all  modifications  of  leather  and  parchment.  It 
approaches  the  latter  somewhat  indeed  in  its  na- 
ture, since  it  consists  of  a  dried  skin,  not  combined 
with  any  tanning  or  foreign  matter  whatever :  its 
(listiiiiruisliinir  characteristic  is  having  the  grain  or 
hair  side  covered  over  with  small  rough  round 
specks  or  granulations. —  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Shagreen  [is]  a  species  of  leather  supposed  for- 
merly to  have  been  prepared  from  the  skin  of  the 
shagree,  a  species  of  whale.  It  is  prepared  from 
horse  or  ass  skin,  its  granular  appearance  being 
produced  by  embedding  in  it,  while  soft,  the  seeds 
of  a  species  of  chenopodium,  and  afterwards  shaving 
down  the  surface:  it  is  dyed  with  the  green  produced 
by  the  action  of  sal  ammoniac  on  copper  tilings.  It 
was  formerly  much  used  for  watch,  spectacle,  and 
iiutrument  cases,  and  was  made  chiefly  in  Astracan. 
—Srande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Litera- 
ture, and  Art. 
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Used  adjectivally. 

a.  As  the  name  of  the  fish. 

The  shagreen  ray  has  been  taken  on  the  north 
east  coast  of  Ireland.— Yarrell,  History  of  British 
Fishes. 

b.  As  the  term  of  commerce. 

Just  as  I  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  beauties, 
the  doctor,  who  had  proceeded  to  open,  by  the  light 
of  the  candle  on  the  chimney-piece,  a  shagreen  case 
of  lancets,  directed  us,  while  he  was  adjusting  his 
apparatus,  to  raise  her  head.— Theodore  Hook,  Gil- 
bert Gvrney. 

Shall,  v.  n.  [Norse,  skjalgr  =  oblique.]  Walk 
sideways. 

Child,  you  must  walk  straight,  without  skiewing 
and  shailing  to  every  step  you  set.— Sir  R.  L' Es- 
trange. 

Sbake.  v.  a.  pret.  shook  ;  part.  pass,  shaken, 
or  shook  ;  and  formerly  shaked  (which  was 
very  common),  as  in  the  first  example 
from  Milton  under  the  second  definition, 
and  of  Shakespear  under  the  sixth,  and  of 
the  Tatler  under  the  third.  [A.S.  scacan, 
sceacan.~\ 

1.  Put  into  a  vibrating  motion  ;  move  with 
quick  returns  backwards  and  forwards ; 
agitate. 

I  will  sMke  mine  hand  upon  them,  and  they 
shall  be  a  spoil  to  their  servants.— Zechariah.  ii.  9. 

I  shook  my  lap  and  said,  So  God  shake  out  every 
man  from  his  house,  and  from  his  labour,  that  per- 
formeth  not  this  promise,  even  thus  be  he  shaken 
out  and  emptied.— Nehemiah,  v.  13. 

Who  honours  not  his  father, 
Henry  the  fifth,  that  made  all  France  to  quake, 
Shake  he  his  weapon  at  us,  and  pass  by. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iv.  8. 
[He]  shook  the  sacred  honours  of  his  head  : 
With  terror  trembled  heav'n's  subsiding  hill, 
And  from  his  shaken  curls  ambrosial  dews  distil. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  First  Book 

of  tke  Iliad. 

She  first  her  husband  on  the  poop  espies, 
Shaking  his  hand  at  distance  on  the  main ; 
She  took  the  sign,  and  shook  her  hand  again. 

Id.,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Ceyx  and  Alcyone. 

2.  Make  to  totter  or  tremble. 

Wert  thou  some  star,  which  from  the  ruin'd  roof 
Of  shaked  Olympus  by  mischance  didst  fail  ? 

Milton,  Odes,  On  the  Death  of  a  Fair  Infant. 
The  rapid  wheels  that  shake  heaven's  basis. 

Id.,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  712. 
Let  France  acknowledge  that  her  shaken  throne 
Was  once  supported,  sir,  by  you  alone. 

Lord  Roscommon. 

3.  Thrown  down  by  a  violent  motion. 

When  ye  depart  out  of  that  house  or  city,  shake 
off  the  dust  of  your  feet.— Matthew,  x.  14. 

Macbeth  is  ripe  for  shaking,  and  the  powers  above 
Put  on  their  .instruments; 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

The  tyrannous  breathings  of  the  North 
Shake  all  our  buds  from  blowing. 

Id.,  Cymbeline,  i.  4. 

He  looked  at  his  book,  and,  holding  out  his  right 
leg,  put  it  into  such  a  quivering  motion,  that  1 
thought  he  would  have  shaked  it  off. — Tatler* 

4.  Throw  away ;  drive  off. 

'Tis  our  first  intent 

To  shake  all  cares  and  business  from  our  age, 
Conferring  them  on  younger  strengths,  whilst  we 
Unburthen'd  crawl  towards  death. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  1. 

5.  Weaken  ;  put  in  danger. 

When  his  doctrines  grew  too  strong  to  be  shook 
by  his  enemies,  they  persecuted  his  reputation. — 
Bishop  Atterbury. 

6.  Drive  from  resolution ;    depress ;    make 
afraid. 

Be  not  soon  shaken  in  mind,  or  be  troubled,  neither 
by  spirit,  nor  by  word,  nor  by  letter  as  from  us,  as 
that  the  day  of  Christ  is  at  hand.— 2  Thessalonians, 
ii.2. 
A  sly  and  constant  knave,  not  to  be  shaked. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  i.  6. 
Not  my  firm  faith 
Can  by  his  fraud  be  shaken  or  seduced. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  286. 
Shake  hands.    This  phrase,  from  the  action 
used  among  friends  at  meeting  and  parting, 
sometimes  signifies  to  join  with,  but  com- 
monly to  take  leave  of. 
With  the  slave, 

He  ne'er  shook  hands,  nor  bid  farewell  to  him, 
Till  he  unseaui'd  him  from  the  nape  to  the  chops. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  2. 

Nor  can  it  be  safe  to  a  king  to  tarry  among  them 
who  are  shaking  hands  with  their  allegiance,  under 
pretence  of  laying  faster  hold  of  their  religion.— 
Eikon  Basilike. 
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Shake  off".     Rid  oneself  of ;  free  from  ;  divest 

of. 

Be  pleased  that  I  shake  o^these  names  you  give  me : 
Antonio  never  yet  was  thief  or  pirate. 

Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  v.  1. 
If  I  could  shake  off 

But  one  seven  years,  from  these  old  arms  and  legs, 
I'd  with  thee  every  foot.  Id.,  Coriolanus,  iv.  1. 

Say,  sacred  bard  I  what  could  bestow 

Courage  on  thee,  to  soar  so  high  f 
Tell  me,  brave  friend,  what  help'd  thee  so 
To  shake  off  all  mortality  ?  Waller. 

Him  I  reserved  to  be  answered  by  himself,  after 
I  had  shaken  off  the  lesser  and  more  barking  crea- 
tures.— Bishop  Stillingfleet. 

Can  I  want  courage  for  so  brave  a  deed? 
I've  shook  it  off:  my  soul  is  free  from  fear. 

Dryden. 

Here  we  are  free  from  the  formalities  of  custom 
and  respect :  we  may  shake  off  the  haughty  imper- 
tinent.— Collier. 

How  does  thy  beauty  smooth 
The  face  of  war,  and  make  even  horrour  smile ! 
At  sight  of  thee  my  heart  shakes  off  Us  sorrows. 

Addison,  Cato. 

Sbake.  v.  n. 

1.  Be  agitated  with  a  vibratory  motion. 

I  say  the  earth  did  shake  when  I  was  born. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iii.  1. 

2.  Totter. 

Under  his  burning  wheels 
The  stedfast  empyrean  shook  throughout, 
All  but  the  throne  itself  of  God. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  832. 

3.  Tremble ;  be  unable  to  keep  the  body  still. 

Thy  sight,  which  should 
Make  our  eyes  flow  with  joy,  hearts  dance  with 

comforts, 

Constrains  them  weep,  and  shake  with  fear  and 
sorrow.  Shakespear,  Coriolamis,  v.  3. 

What  said  the  wench,  when  he  rose  up  again?— 
Trembled  and  shook,  for  why,  he  stamp'd, 
As  if  the  vicar  meant  to  cozen  him. 

Id.,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 

4.  Be  in  terror ;  be  deprived  of  firmness. 

He  short  of  succours,  and  in  deep  despair, 
Shook  at  the  dismal  prospect  of  the  war. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  viii.  690. 

Sbake.  s. 

1.  Concussion  suffered. 

If  that  thy  fame  with  every  toy  be  posed, 
'Tis  a  thin  web,  which  poisonous  fancies  make ; 

But  the  great  soldier's  honour  was  composed 
Of  thicker  stuff,  which  could  endure  a  shake. 

G.  Herbert. 

2.  Impulse  ;  moving  power. 

The  freeholder  is  the  basis  of  all  other  titles :  this 
is  the  substantial  stock,  without  which  they  are  no 
more  than  blossoms  that  would  fall  away  with  every 
shake  of  wind. — Addison. 

3.  Vibratory  motion. 

Several  of  his  countrymen  probably  lived  within 
the  shake  of  the  earthquake,  and  the  shadow  of  the 
eclipse,  which  are  recorded  by  this  author.  —  .4t/- 
dison. 

4.  Motion  given  and  received. 

Our  salutations  were  very  hearty  on  both  sides, 
consisting  of  many  kind  shakes  of  the  hand. — 
A  ddison. 

5.  In  Music.    Graceful  close  of  a  song  or 
air ;   alternate  prolation  of  two  notes  in 
juxtaposition  to  each  other,  with  a  close 
on  the  note  immediately  beneath  the  lower 
of  them. 

A  Scottish  song  admits  of  no  cadence  ;  I  mean  by 
this,  no  fanciful  or  capricious  descant  upon  the  close 
of  the  tune.  There  is  one  embellishment,  however, 
which  a  fine  singer  may  easily  acquire,  that  is,  an 
easy  shake.  —  Tytler,  Dissertation  on  the  Scottish 
JUusick. 

No  great  shakes.    No  great  things ;  nothing 
particular :  (probably  from  the  word  in  its 
musical  sense). 
Shakeiork.  s.    Fork  to  toss  hay  about. 

Like  a  broad  shakfork  with  a  slender  steale. 

Bisliop  Hall,  Satires,  b.  iii.  sat.  vii. 
Shaker.  S. 

1 .  Person  or  thing  that  shakes. 

O  great  corrector  of  enormous  times, 
Shaker  of  o'er-rank  states ! 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Two  Noble  Kinsmen. 
Go  then,  the  guilty  at  thy  will  chastise, 
He  said;  the  shaker  of  the  earth  replies. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  xiii.  170. 

2.  Pigeon  so  called. 

(For  example    see   extract    from    Selby    under 
P  i  g  e  o  n,  s.) 
Shaking;,  s. 
1.  Vibratory  motion. 
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Darts  are  counted  as  stubble ;  he  laugheth  at  the 
shaking  of  a  spear.— Job,  xli.  29. 

There  was  a  noise,  and  behold  a  shaking ;  and 
the  bones  came  together,  bone  to  his  bone.— Ezekiel, 
xxxvii.  7. 

2.  Concussion. 

We  are  so  conducted  in  this  coach,  that  these 
shocks  and  shakings  seem  to  them  without  to  me- 
nace our  overturning.  —  Harmar,  Translation  of 
Bezn,  p.  375. 

There  shall  be  a  great  shaking  in  the  land  of 
Israel. — Ezekiel,  xxxviii.  19. 

8.  State  of  trembling. 

A  shaking  through  the  limbs  they  find, 
Like  leaves  saluted  by  the  wind.  Waller. 

Shako,  s.     Headdress  worn  by  the  infantry 

of  the  line. 

Shaky,  adj.    Appellation  given  by  builders 
to  timber  which  is  cracked    either  with 
the  heat  of  the  sun  or  the  drought  of  the 
wind. 
Shalder.  v.  a.     Tilt  up.     Rare. 

Leland  heard  that  an  arme  went  some  time  from 
the  head  of  Darwent  also  to  Scarborow,  till  such  as 
two  hills  betwixt  which  it  ran.  did  shalder  and  so 
choak  up  his  course.— Holinshed,  Description  of 
Britain,  c.  15.  (Eich.) 
Shale,  s. 

1.  Husk  ;    case  of  the   seeds    in    siliquous 
plants. 

Behold  yon  poor  and  starved  band, 
And  your  fair  shew  shall  suck  away  their  souls, 
Leaving  them  but  the  shales  and  husks  of  men. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iv.  2. 

2.  In  Geology.     See  extracts. 

Shale  [is]  a  black  slaty  substance,  or  a  clay  har- 
dened into  a  stony  consistence,  and  so  much  im- 
pregnated with  bitumen,  that  it  becomes  somewhat 
like  a  coal.  It  forms  large  strata  in  Derbyshire. — 
Chambers. 

Coals  and  aluminous  earths,  or  shale.— Philosophi- 
cal Transactions,  vol.li.  p.  591. 

Shale  is  a  name  given  to  certain  argillaceous  rocks, 
which  split  in  some  degree  like  slate,  but  much  less 
perfectly,  and  are  so  little  altered  as  to  be  easily 
reducible  to  clay  by  mechanicaj  rubbing  and  pound- 
ing. Shales  are  very  common  in  the  coal  measures. 
. . .  Some  shales  contain  a  marked  proportion  of 
bituminous  matter  capable  of  being  separated  by 
distillation  at  a  low  and  regulated  temperature. 

These  are  called  bituminous  shales Shales  differ 

from  schists  in  being  almost  entirely  argillaceous  i 
and   slightly  metamorphic.  .  .  .  They  differ  from  ' 
slates  in  being  less  perfectly  metamorphosed.    The 
shales  in  the  coal  measures  are  often  loaded  with 
fossil    plants,   which   are   very   slightly   changed. 
Slates,  when  they  contain  fossils,  exhibit  them  in  a 
greatly  altered  state,  and  schists  contain  only  inor- 
ganic and  crystalline  minerals.    Notwithstanding 
these  broad  distinctions,  the  young  geologist  may 
occasionally  find  difficulty  in  distinguishing  shales 
from  slates,  and  either  of  these  rocks  from  schists. — 
Ansted,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 
Shale,  v.  a.     Peel ;  shell. 
Shall,  v.  defective.    This  is  the  entry,  which, 
with  what  immediately  follows,  gives  the 
notice  as  it  stands  in  the  original  editions  : 
In  Chaucer,  '  The  faithe  I  shall  to  God,' 
means  the  faith  I  owe  to  God :  thence  it 
became  a  sign  of  the  future  tense.     The 
French  use  devoir,  dois,  doit,  in  the  same 
manner,  with  a  kind  of  future  signification ; 
and  the  Swedes  have  shall,  and  the  Ice- 
landers skal,  in  the  same  sense.     It  has  no 
tenses  but  shall  future,  and  should  imper- 
fect.      The   explanation   of  shall,    which 
foreigners  and  provincials  confound  with 
will,  is  not  easy ;  and  the  difficulty  is  in- 
creased by  the  poets,  who  sometimes  give 
to  shall  an  emphatical  sense  of  will:  but 
I  shall  endeavour,  crassd  Minerva,  to  show 
the  meaning  of  shall  in  the  future  tense. 
I  shall  love.    It  will  be  so  that  I  must  love ; 

I  am  resolved  to  love. 

Shall  I  love  ?  Will  it  be  permitted  me  to 
love  ?  will  you  permit  me  to  love  ?  will  it 
be  that  I  must  love  ? 

Thou  shalt  love.  I  command  thee  to  love  ; 
it  is  permitted  thee  to  love :  (in  poetry  or 
solemn  diction),  it  will  be  that  thou  must 
love. 

Shalt  thou  love  f     Will  it  be  that  thou  must 
luve  ?  will  it  be  permitted  to  thee  to  love  ? 
Vol.  II. 
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He  shall  love.     It  will  be  that  he  must  love  ;  | 
it  is  commanded  him  that  he  love. 

It  is  a  mind 

That  shall  remain  a  poison  where  it  is, 
Not  poison  any  further.— Shall  remain  ! 
Hear  you  this  triton  of  the  minnows  ?    Mark  you 
His  absolute  shall  1     Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  1 

See  Romulus  the  great . . . 
This  prince  a  priestess  of  your  blood  shall  bear, 
And  like  his  sire  in  arms  he  shall  appear. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vi.  1055 
That  he  shall  receive  no  benefit  from  Christ,  is  the 
affirmation  whereon  all  his  despair  is  founded  ;  anc 
the  one  way  of  removing  this  dismal  apprehension,  is 
to  convince  him  that  Christ's  death,  and  the  benefits 
thereof,  either  do,  or,  if  he  perform  the  condition 
required  of  him,  shall  certainly  belong  to  him. — 
Hammond,  On  Fundamentals. 

Shall  he  love  ?  Is  it  permitted  him  to  love  ? 
In  solemn  language,  Will  it  be  that  he 
must  love  ? 

The  plural  persons  follow  the  significa- 
tion of  the  singulars. — Johnson. 

The  chief  points  connected  with  this 
verb  (laying  aside  those  which  relate  to 
should  as  its  preterit  tense,  and  which  will 
be  considered  under  that  entry)  are:  1. 
and  2.  Its  form  and  original  import ;  3.  Its 
peculiar  use  in  English  as  determined  by 
the  person  of  the  pronoun  with  which  it 
stands  in  combination. 

I.  Its  form. — Shall  is  no  true  present 
tense,  but  a  perfect ;  a  perfect  after  the 
manner  of  rs'™0a,  or  the  Greek  reduplicates, 
and  not  a  preterit  or  aorist,  after  the 
manner  of  trv^a.  In  English,  then,  it  is  in 
the  same  class  as  swam,  rose,  and  the  like, 
i.e.  a  past  tense  formed  by  changing  the 
vowel,  rather  than  one  formed  by  adding 
t,  d,  or  ed ;  as  moved,  called.  Premising, 
then,  that  the  perfect  differs  from  the 
aorist  by  implying  that  a  past  action  is 
continued  up  to  the  time  of  speaking  about 
it,  and  is,  so  far,  present  as  well  as  pre- 
terit, it  is  easy  to  show  that  this  approxi- 
mate identity  has  left  its  traces  in  more 
languages  than  one.  Where  the  past 
action  is  a  cause,  its  effect  may  have  the 
import  of  a  present ;  and  /  have  learnt 
may  thus  stand  for  I  know ;  or  I  have  been 
constrained,  for  /  must.  Thus  in  Greek  it 
is  usual  to  translate  oloa  as  /  know ;  and, 
vice  versa,  ^/ew  as  /  have  come,  i.  e.  here  I 
am.  Can  (q.v.)  is  a  word  of  the  same 
kind,  =  I  have  become  able.  The  present 
tense,  however,  of  can,  is  one  with  which 
we  are  familiar,  being  ken.  Of  shall,  the 
present  is  only  to  be  got  at  by  inference ; 
the  word  being  defective  not  only  in  Eng- 
lish, but  in  all  the  allied  languages ;  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  upon  its  import  there 
is  a  conflict  of  opinion.  In  respect  to  its 
form,  there  is  more  unanimity.  Substitute 
i  for  a,  and  skil  results  as  the  uninflected 
form  of  the  present.  Of  this,  skal  is  the 
perfect ;  a  perfect  which,  in  respect  to  its 
meaning,  comports  itself  as  a  present ; 
and,  so  doing,  gives  origin  to  a  secondary 
form  in  -d  (as  moved,  and  called,  &c.,  from 
move  and  call,  &c.),  which  is  preterit 
rather  than  perfect,  though  not  (as  may  be 
seen  under  Should)  wholly  so.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  us  the  inflections  of  the 
allied  languages  ;  the  term  present  being 
used  for  what  is  etymologically  a  perfect, 
in  conformity  with  custom  rather  than 
strict  propriety.  In  like  manner  the  pre- 
terit is,  in  respect  to  its  origin,  more  of  a 
pluperfect  than  ought  else.  Gothic — 
present,  sing,  skal,  skalt,  skal  ;  dual, 
skulu,  &c. ;  plur.  skulum,  &c. ;  preterit, 
sing,  skulda,  skuldes,  skulda ;  plur.  skidde- 
dum,  &c.  Old  High  German — present, 
sing,  seal,  scdlt,  &c. ;  plur.  skuluims,  8fC. ; 
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preterit,  scolta,  &c. ;  conjunctive,  present, 
sculi,  &c. ;  preterit,  scolti ;  infinitive,  scolun 
(debere).  In  Notker,  the  forms  are  sol, 
salt,  sulen,  solta,  sule,  solte,  sulan.  Old 
Saxon — present,  sing,  skal,  skalt,  skal;  plur. 
skulum,  &c. ;  preterit,  skolda,  &c.  Anglo- 
Saxon — present,  sing,  sceal,  scealt,  sceal; 
plur.  sculon,  &c. ;  preterit,  sceolde,  &c. 
Old  Frisian — present,  sing.skel  or  skil,  &c. ; 
plur.  ske'lon  or  skilon,  &c. ;  preterit,  skolde, 
&c.  Icelandic  or  Old  Norse — present, 
sing,  skal,  skalt,  skal ;  plur.  skulun,  &c. ; 
preterit,  skuldi,  &c.  Modern  High  Ger- 
man— present,  sing,  soil,  sollst,  soil ;  plur. 
sollen,  &c. ;  preterit,  sollte,  &c. ;  conjunc- 
tive, solle,  &c.  This  tells  us:— 1.  That 
none  of  the  allied  languages,  though  in  all 
of  them  the  verb  is  defective,  have  fewer 
forms  than  the  English,  and  that  some  of 
them  have  more,  viz.  an  infinitive  and  a 
conjunctive,  not  to  mention  the  existence 
of  a  plural  number.  2.  That  in  this  plural, 
as  well  as  in  the  preterit,  there  is  a  change 
of  vowels.  3.  That  the  second  person 
ends  in  t.  In  the  Gothic  there  are  other 
verbs  which  do  so ;  while  in  English  we 
have  will,  wilt.  4.  That  sk-  is  softened 
not  only  into  sh-,  but  into  s-.  In  the 
Dutch  ihe  /  disappears  in  the  preterit, 
giving  zoude,  and  even  zou.  5.  That  in 
the  Old  High  German  the  sense  of  the 
infinitive  is  debere  (the  example  is  taken 
from  a  gloss).  The  same  sense  may  be 
found  in  English,  e.  g.  in  the  extract  from 
Chaucer. 

2.  Its  original  import.  —  The  current 
doctrine  is  probably  that  of  Grimm,  who 
deduces  the  present  sense  of  the  verb  from 
that  of  owe,  itself  deduced  from  that  of 
kill — killers  being  under  certain  liabilities, 
and,  as  such,  owers. 

'  Skal,'  debeo,  implies  a  form  skila :  but  the  reader 
will  be  surprised  at  the  original  meaning,  which  I 
affix  to  these  words.  'Skila'  must  have  meant 'I 
kill  or  wound ;'  '  skal,'  '  I  have  killed  or  wounded, 
and  am  therefore  liable  to  pay  the  wergeld.'  We 
find  the  Gothic  '  skttja '  lanib  (1  Corinthians,  x.  25) ; 
and  I  believe  that  to  the  same  source  may  be  traced 


if  we  are  justified  in  supposing  the  original  notion 
was  that  of  dissection,  or  cutting  to  pieces, '  dilaniare,' 
'  discindere,' '  diffindere.'  We  shall  no  longer  at  any 
rate,  be  embarrassed  to  explain  why  in  Ulfilas '  dulgs ' 
mean  'debitum,'  'a  debt,'  whilst  in  Anglo-Saxon, 
'  dola,'  and  in  the  Old  High  German, '  dolgr,'  is  '  an 
enemy.'  The  infliction  of  a  wound  was  as  much  the 


ler  completely.  '  Dulgis  kula '  and  '  dulgis  haitjs 
are  used  by  Ulhlas  for  the  debtor  and  creditor  re- 
spectively, '  he  who  owes  the  debt '  and  '  he  who 
bids  it '  or  demands  it. — Translation  (in  Shall  and 
will,  p.  75)  from  Grimm's  History  of  the  German 
Language,  b.  ii.  p.  902. 

The  following  extracts  suggest  a  closer 
connection  with  skil  (see  Skill,  v.n.) denot- 
ing difference  (what  skills  it  f  =  what  dif- 
ference does  it  make  ?). 

The  sense  of  liability  or  indebtedness  is  ex- 
plained by  Grimm  on  the  supposition  that  the 
original  meaning  of  shall,  was  I  nave  slain ;  thence, 
I  nave  become  liable  for  the  weregilt.  A  more 
satisfactory  explanation  may  be  found  in  Norse 
skil,  skjel,  skyl,  separation,  difference,  distinction. 
...  In  the  same  way  odds,  difference,  is  vulgarly 
used  in  the  sense  of  consequence,  tendency  to  pro- 
duce an  effect..  '  It's  no  odds  which  you  take.'  The 
term  signifying  difference  is  there  applied  to  that 
from  whence  the  difference  proceeds,  the  reason, 
cause,  grounds  of  an  action,  the  sake  or  that  on  ac- 
count of  which  it  is  done,  the  proper  principles  of 
action,  equity,  justice.—  Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of 
English  Etymology. 

Let  [the]  opposition  or  contrast  of  [shall']  to  will, 
lead  us  towards  an  inkling  of  its  meaning.  If  wil, 
mean  agency  determined  by  the  volition  of  the 
agent,  skil  may  mean  agency  determined  by  causes 
acting  from  without  upon  and  through  the  agent; 
the  agent  who  may  more  properly  be  considered  as 
an  instrument.  Let  us  say  that  will  means  having 
the  intention  to  do  so  and  so,  whilst  shall  means 
90J 
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being  fn  the  condition  to  do  so  and  so. ...  Now  such 
expressions  as  the  condition  to  do  so  and  so,  and  the 
bias  to  do  so  and  so,  are  by  no  means  widely  sepa- 
rated in  meaning;  inasmuch  as  the  term  bias  im- 
plies external  influence,  rather  than  internal  resolve. 
The  ideas  of  determination  and  decision  are  visibly 
allied,  to  one  another.  A  decided  man  is  (in  the 
first  instance)  one  whom  events  have  brought  to  a 
decision  ;  just  as  a  determined  man  is  one  whom 
events  have  brought  to  a  determination.  To  keep 
in  this  state  shows  firmness  of  character,  and  hence 
the  ordinary  power  of  the  word,  decide,  distinguish, 
differ ;  I  submit  that  the  sequence  of  ideas  here  is 
transparently  clear.  Now  skil=differ,  distinguish, 
separate.  It  is  the  Norse  word  sin/la,  so  translated. 
It  is  also  the  English  word  in  the  phrase,  what 
skills  it  P= what  difference  does  it  make?— Dr.  R. 
O.  Latham,  The  English  Language. 

Dr.  Jamil-sou's  learned  researches  have  enabled 
iis  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  great  Shibboleth  of 
modern  English  speech— the  peculiar  use  of  the 
auxiliaries  will  and  shall ;  by  their  unskilfulness  in 
which,  more  perhaps  than  by  any  other  peculiari- 
ties, our  countrymen  are  so  often  bewrayed.  It  is 
not,  we  trust,  entirely  out  of  resentment  towards 
this  unlearnable  system  of  speaking,  that  we  are 
induced  to  say  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  capricious 
and  inconsistent  of  all  imaginable  irregularities,  and 
at  variance,  not  only  with  original  etymology,  but 
with  former  usage,  and  substantially  with  itself.— 
Edinburgh  Review,  no.  94 :  1828. 

Our  future,  or  at  least  what  answers  to  it,  is  I  shall, 
thou  tcilt,  he  will.  When  speaking  in  the  first  per- 
son, we  speak  submissively ;  when  speaking  of  ... 
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The  shallot  [is]  as  the 
'alestine,  found 


trivial  name  imports,  a 

native  of  Palestine,  found  near  Ascalon.— Loudon, 
Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening. 

Shallow.  *.  [  ?  ]  Species  of  fish,  akin  to  the 
roach  so  called  ;  rudd ;  red-eye. 

The  rudd,  or  red-eye,  is  the  shallow  of  the  Cam.— 
Yarrell,  History  of  British  Fishes. 
Shallow,  adj.  [  ?  ] 

1.  Not  deep;  having  the  bottom  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  surface  or  edge. 

I  had  been  drowned,  but  that  the  shore  was  shelvy 
and  shallow;  a  death  that  I  abhor. — Shakespear, 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iii.  5. 

That  inundation,  though  it  were  shallow,  hart  a 
long  continuance,  whereby  they  of  the  vale,  that 
were  not  drowned,  perished  for  want  of  food. — 
Bacon. 

The  like  opinion  he  held  of  Mseotis  Palus,  that  by 
the  floods  of  Tanais,  and  earth  brought  down  thereby, 
it  grew  observably  shallower  in  his  days,  and  would 
in  process  of  time  become  a  firm  land. — Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Shallow  brooks  that  flow'd  so  clear, 
The  bottom  did  the  top  appear.  Dryden. 

I  am  made  a  shallow  forded  stream, 
Seen  to  the  bottom :  all  my  clearness  scorn'd, 
And  all  my  faults  exposed.      Id.,  All  for  Love,  iv.  1. 
How  deep  they  must  be  planted  wouldst  thou 

know? 
In  shallow  furrows  vines  securely  grow. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  Georgifs,  ii.  395. 


another,  we  speak  courteously. . . .  When  the  use  of   2.  Not  intellectually  deep ;  not  profound  ;  not 


shall  does  not  convey  any  appearance  of  infringing 
on  another's  free  will,  it  is  still  employed  in  the  old 
way  to  express  futurity.— C.  J.  Hare,  in  Philological 
Museum,  vol.  ii.  p.  219. 

Archdeacon  Hare's  TJsus  Ethicus  is  taken  from 
the  brighter  side  of  human  nature ;  it  explains  / 
shall,  thou  wilt,  but  I  cannot  think  it  explains  /  will, 
thou  shalt.  The  present  explanation  is  taken  from 
the  darker  side. ...  It  seems  to  be  the  natural  dis- 
position of  man  to  think  of  his  own  volition  in  the 
two  following  categories,  and  of  another  man's  in 
the  other  two:  Compelling,  non-compelling;  re- 
strained, non-restrained.  The  ego,  with  reference 
to  the  non-ego,  is  apt,  thinking  of  himself,  to  pro- 
pound the  alternative,  '  Shall  I  compel,  or  shall  I 
leave  him  to  do  as  he  likes  ?'  So  that,  thinking  of 
the  other,  the  alternative  is '  Shall  he  be  restrained, 
or  shall  he  be  left  to  his  own  will?'  Accordingly, 
the  express  introduction  of  his  own  will  is  likely  to 
have  reference  to  compulsion,  in  case  of  opposition ; 
the  express  introduction  of  the  will  of  another  is 
likely  to  mean  no  more  than  the  gracious  permission 
of  the  ego  to  let  the  non-ego  do  as  he  likes.  Corre- 
latively  the  suppression  ...  of  reference  to  his  own 
will,  and  the  adoption  of  a  simply  productive  form, 
on  the  part  of  the  ego,  is  likely  to  be  the  mode  with 
which,  when  the  person  is  changed,  he  will  associate 
the  idea  of  another  having  his  own  way,  while  the 
suppression  of  reference  to  the  will  of  the  non-ego 
fa  likely  to  infer  restraint  produced  by  the  predomi 
nant  will  of  the  eso.—De  Morgan,  in  Transactions 
of  the  Philological  Society,  p.  186 :  18SO. 

It  is  considered  that  the  difference  be- 
tween being  determined  by  the  will  and  by 
circumstances  other  than  the  will,  best 
agrees  with  the  explanation  of  Hare,  which 
the  editor  considers  to  be  the  true  one.  The 
rule  itself  is  best  laid  down  by  Wallis.  '  In 
the  first  person  shall  simply  predicts  ;  will 
promises  or  threatens.  In  the  second  and 
third  persons,  shall  promises ;  will  simply 
predicts. — Uram,  /  shall  burn ;  ures,  thuu 
wilt  burn ;  uret,  he  will  burn  ;  uremus,  we 
will  burn;  uretis,  ye  will  burn;  urent,  they 
will  burn.  Here  I  predict — /  will  burn  ; 
thou  shalt  burn ;  he  shall  burn  ;  we  will 
burn ;  ye  shall  burn ;  they  shall  burn.  This 
I  warrant,  or  will  bring  about — hoc  futu- 
rum  spondeo,  \elfaxo  ut  sit.' 
Shalloon.  *.  [from  Chalons,  a  town  in 
Champagne,  where  this  kind  of  stuff'  was 
made.]  Slight  woollen  stuff. 

In  blue  shalloon  shall  Hannibal  be  clad, 
And  Scipio  trail  an  Irish  purple  plaid.  Swift. 

Shallop.  *.     [Fr.  chaloupe.]     Small  boat. 

You  were  resolved,  after  your  arrival  into  Oroo- 
noque  to  pass  to  the  mine ;  and,  to  that  end,  you 
desire  to  have  Sir  John  Fearne's  shallop :  1  do  not 
allow  of  that  course,  because  ye  cannot  land  so 
secretly  but  that  some  Indians  on  the  river  side 
may  discover  you,  who  giving  knowledge  of  your 
passage  to  the  Spaniards,  you  may  be  cut  off  before 
you  can  recover  your  boat.— Sir  W.  Raleigh 

Our  hero  set 
In  a  small  shallop,  fortune  iu  his  debt.  Waller. 

Shallot.  *.     [Eschalot  (Allium  Ascaloni- 
cuin).~\     Kind  of  onion  so  called. 
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very  knowing  or  wise ;    empty  ;   trifling  ; 
futile;  silly. 

I'll  shew  my  mind. 
According  to  my  shallow  simple  skill. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemett  of  Verona,  i.  2. 
This  is  a  very  sliallow  monster  : 
Afraid  of  him  P    A  very  shallow  monster, 
The   man   i'  th'  moon !    A   most   poor  credulous 
monster.  Id.,  Tempest,  ii.  2. 

_  The  king  was  neither  so  shallow,  nor  so  ill  adver- 
tised as  not  to  perceive  the  intention  of  the  French 
king,  for  the  investing  himself  of  Bretaigne. — Bacon, 
History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

Uncertain  and  unsettled  he  remains, 
Deep  verst  in  books,  and  shallow  in  himself. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iv.  326. 
One  would  no  more  wonder  to  see  the  most  shal- 
low nation  of  Europe  the  most  vain,  than  to  find  the 
most  empty  fellows  in  every  nation  more  conceited 
than  the  rest.— Addison. 
3.  Not  deep  of  sound. 

If  a  virginal  were  made  with  a  double  concave.the 
one  all  the  length  of  the  virginal,  and  the  other  at 
the  end  of  the  strings,  as  the  harp  hath,  it  must  make 
the  sound  perfecter,  and  not  so  shallow  and  jarring, 
— Bacon. 

Shallow,  s.    Shelf;  sand ;  flat ;  shoal ;  place 
where  the  water  is  not  deep. 

1  should  not  see  the  sandy  hour-glass  run, 
But  I  should  think  of  shallows  and  of  flats ; 
And  see  my  wealthy  Andrew  dock'd  in  sand, 
Veiling  her  high  top  lower  than  her  ribs. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 
A  swift  stream  is  not  heard  in  the  channel,  but 
upon  shallows  of  gravel.— Bacon,  Natural  and  Ex- 
perimental History. 

You  that  so  oft  have  sounded 
And  fathom'd  all  his  thoughts,  that  know  the  deeps 
And  shallows  of  his  heart,  should  need  no  instru- 
ments 
To  advance  your  ends.    Sir  J.  Denham,  The  Sophy 

He  sounds  and  fathoms  him,  to  liiid 
The  shallows  of  his  soul. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  i.  1. 
The  wary  Dutch  this  gathering  storm  foresaw, 
And  durst  not  bide  it  on  the  English  coast : 
Behind  their  treacherous  shallows  now  withdraw 
And  there  lay  snares  to  catch  the  British  host. 
.  Id.,  Annus  Mirabilis,  clxxix. 

Three  more  fierce  Eurus  in  his  angry  mood 
Dash'd  on  the  shallows  of  the  moving  sand 
And  in  mid  ocean  left  them  moor'd  a-land. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  JKneid,  i.  159. 
With  the  use  of  diligence,  and  prudent  conduct, 
he  may  decline  both  rocks  and  shallows.— Norris 
Their  spawn  being  lighter  than  the  water,  there 


Shallow,  v.  a.     Make  shallow. 

In  long  process  of  time,  the  silt  and  sands  shall  so 
cnoak  and  shallow  the  sea  in  and  about  it.— Sir  'T. 
Browne,  Miscellanies,  p.  190. 

That  thought  alone  thy  state  impairs, 
Thy  lofty  sinks,  and  shallows  thy  profound. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  ix. 
Shallowbralned.    adj.        Foolish  ;     futile  ; 
trifling ;  empty. 

It  cannot  but  be  matter  of  just  indignation  to  all 
good  men  to  see  a  company  of  lewd  shallow-brained 
hutts  making  atheism  anU  contempt  of  religion  the 
sole  badge  of  wit.— South,  Sermons. 


SHAM 

Shallowly.  adv.     In  a  shallow  manner. 
1.  With  no  great  depth. 

The  load  lieth  open  on  the  grass,  or  but  shallowly 
covered.— Carets,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 
•2.  Simply  ;  foolishly. 

Most  shallowly  did  you  these  arms  commence, 
Fondly  brought  here,  and  foolishly  sent  hence. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  2. 

siiaiiowness.    s.       Attribute   suggested  by 

Shallow. 
I .  Want  of  depth. 

•2.  Want  of  thought ;  want  of  understanding; 
futility  ;  silliness  ;  emptiness. 

By  it  do  all  things  live  their  measured  hour 
We  cannot  ask  the  thing  which  is  not  there, 
Blaming  the  shallowness  of  our  request. 

G.  Herbert. 

I  cannot  wonder  enough  at  the  shallowntss  and 
impertinent  zeal  of  the  vulgar  sort  in  Druina,  who 
were  carried  away  with  such  an  ignorant  devotion 
for  his  successes,  when  it  little  concerned  their  re- 
ligion or  security.— .HoiceM,  Vocall  Forrest. 

Shalm,or  Shawm.  *.  Kind  of  (musical)  pipe. 

Every  captain  was  commanded  to  have  his  soldiers 

in  readiness  to  set  forward  upon  tlie  sign  given, 

which  was  by  the  sound  of  a  shalm  or  hoboy. — 

Kindles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

The  hoboy,  sagbut  deep,  recorder,  and  the  flute, 
Even  from  the  shrillest  sliawme  unto  the  cornamute. 
Drayton,Polyolbion,  song  iv. 
Sham.  v.  a. 

1.  Trick;  cheat;  fool  with  a  fraud;  delude 
with  false  pretences. 

Men  tender  in  point  of  honour,  and  ypt  with  little 
regard  to  truth,  are  sooner  wrought  upon  by  shame 
than  by  conscience,  when  they  find  themselves 
fooled  and  shammed  into  a  conviction.— Sir  R. 
L'Estrange. 

2.  Obtrude  by  fraud  or  folly. 

We  must  have  a  care  that  we  do  not,  for  want  of 
laying  things  and  things  together,  sham  fallacies 
upon  the  world  for  current  reason.— Sir  R.  I,  Es- 
trange. 

Sham.  v.  n.     Make  mocks. 

Then  all  your  wits  that  fleer  and  sham, 
Down  from  Don  Quixote  to  Tom  Tram, 
From  whom  1  jests  and  puns  purloin, 
And  slily  put  them  off  for  mine, 
Fond  to  be  thought  a  country  wit. 

Prior,  Epistles  to  Fleetwood  Shephard,  ep.  i.  171. 

Sham.  s.  Fraud ;  trick ;  delusion ;  false 
pretence;  imposture:  (condemned  by  John- 
son as  a  low  word;  noticed,  by  Mucauluy, 
as  having  been  introduced  at  the  time  in- 
dicated by  the  first  two  extracts). 

No  sham  so  gross  but  it  will  pass  upon  a  weak 
man,  that  is  pragmatical  and  inquisitive.  —  Sir  It. 
L'Estrange. 

It  goes  a  great  way  when  natural  curiosity  and 
vulgar  prejudice  shall  be  assisted  with  the  shams  of 
astrological  judgments.— id. 

He  that  first  brought  the  sham,  wheedle,  or  banter 
in  use,  put  together,  as  he  thought  lit,  those  ideas  lie 
made  it  stand  for.— Locke. 

That  in  the  sacred  temple  needs  would  try 
Without  a  fire  the  unheated  gums  to  fry, 
Believe  who  will  the  solemn  sham,  not  I. 

Addison,  Translation  from  Horace. 
Sham.    adj.     False;  counterfeit;  fictitious; 
pretended. 

Why  should  I  warn  thee  ne'er  to  join  the  fray, 
Where  the  sham  quarrel  interrupts  the  way  '•> 

Gay,  Trivia,  iii.  231. 

I  do  not  refer  to  the  sham  prosecution  which  you 
atlected  to  carry  on  against  him.— Junius,  Letters 
letter  Iii. 

And  what  say  you  to  the  summit  of  society— the 
castle— witli  KS/UIM  king, and  *&M» lords-ill- waiting 
and  sham  loyalty,  and  a  sham  liaroun  Alraschid,  to 
go  about  in  a  sham  disguise,  and  making  believe  to 
be  affable  and  splendid  f  — Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs, 
ch.  ivii. 

Shambles,  s.  [A.S.  scamel  =  dresser,  table.] 
Place  where  butchers  kill  or  sell  their 
meat ;  butchery. 

Far  be  the  thoughts  of  this  from  Henry's  heart, 
lo  make  a  shambles  of  the  parliament  house. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  i.  1. 
1  hope  my  noble  lord  esteems  me  honest. — 
Oh,  ay,  as  summer-flies  are  in  the  shambles, 
lhat  quicken  ev'n  with  blowing.     Id..  Ot/iello  iv  2 
He  warned  a  flock  of  sheep,  that  were  driving  to 
the  sliambles,  of  their  danger;  and,  upon  utterimt 
some  sounds,  they  all  Aeti.-Arbuthnot. 
Applied  to  a  place  of  execution. 

When  the  person  is  made  the  jest  of  the  mob,  or 
his  back  the  shambles  of  the  executioner,  there  is  no 
more  conviction  in  the  one  than  in  the  other.— 


SHAM 

Shambling,  s.  Act  of  moving  awkwardlj 
and  irregularly :  (condemned  by  Johnson 
as  a  low  bad  word.) 

By  that  shambling  in  his  walk,  it  should  be  my 
rich  banker,  Gomez,  whom  I  knew  at  Barcelona.— 
Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  i.  2. 

Shambling,  adj.  Moving  awkwardly  am 
irregularly. 

So  when  nurse  Nokes  to  act  young  Ammon  tries, 
With  shambling  legs,  long  chin,  and  foolish  eyes, 
With  dangling  hands  he  strokes  th'  imperial  robe, 
And  with  a  cuckold's  air  commands  the  globe. 

Smith 

Accordingly  he  took  his  leave  of  us  at  a  place  half 
way  betwixt  Morpeth  and  Alnwick,  and  prancec 
away  in  itreat  state,  mounted  on  a  tall,  meagre,  raw 
boned  shambling  gray  gelding,  without  e'er  a  tooth 
in  his  head,  the  very  counterpart  of  the  rider. — 
Smollett,  Expedition  of  Humphry  Clinker. 

The  pupil ...  at  length  came  stumbling  into  the 
room  ;  a  queer,  shambling,  ill-made  urchin,  who,  by 
his  stunted  growth, seemed  about  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  old,  though  he  was  probably,  in  reality,  a  year 
or  two  older,  with  a  carroty  pate  in  huge  disorder,  a 
freckled  sunburnt  visage,  with  a  snub  nose,  a  long 
chin,  and  two  peery  gray  eyes. — Sir  W.Scott,  Kenil- 
worth,  ch.  ix. 

As  for  Mr.  Danby,  he  is  just  exactly  the  same — as 
negligent  in  his  attire,  as  shambling  in  his  gait,  as 
awkward  and  unstrung  in  his  attitudes;  and  in 
spite  of  his  wife's  lectures — and  she  can  lecture, 
like  the  rest  of  them,  at  proper  times— is  apt  to  be 
just  as  cynical,  and  just  as  suspicious  as  he  was  be- 
fore he  was  corrected. — Emilia  Wyndliam.  ch.  Ivii. 

The  only  person  who  showed  any  activity  was 
Small  bones  himself,  who,  not  aware  that  he  was  to  be 
punished,  and  hearing  all  hands  piped  for  something 
or  another,  came  shambling,  all  legs  and  wings,  up 
the  hatchway,  and  looked  round  to  ascertain  what 
was  to  be  done.— Marryat,  Snarleyyow,  ch.  x. 

Shame,  s.      [A.S.  sceam.~\ 

1.  Emotion  felt  when  reputation  is  supposed 
to  be  lost ;   emotion  expressed  sometimes 
by  blushes. 

Lamenting  sorrow  did  in  darkness  lye, 
And  shame  his  ugly  face  did  hide  from  living  eye. 

Spenser. 

Peace,  peace,  for  shame,  if  not  for  charity. — 
Urge  neither  charity  nor  shame  to  me : 
Uncharitably  with  me  have  you  dealt, 
And  shamefully  my  hopes  by  you  are  butcher'd: 
My  charity  is  outrage,  life  my  shame  -, 
And  iu  my  shame  still  lives  my  sorrow's  rage. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  3. 
Hide,  for  shame, 

Romans,  your  grandsires'  images, 
That  blush  at  their  degenerate  progeny.       Dryden. 

In  the  schools  men  are  allowed,  without  shame,  to 
deny  the  agreement  of  ideas ;  or  out  of  the  schools, 
from  thence  have  learned,  without  shame,  to  deny 
the  connection  of  ideas. — Locke. 

2.  Cause   or   reason   of  shame;    disgrace; 
ignominy. 

The  more  shame  for  him  that  he  sends  it  me ; 
For  1  have  heard  him  say  a  thousand  times, 
His  Julia  gave  it  him  at  his  departure. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.4. 

God  deliver  the  world  from  such  guides,  who  are 
the  shame  of  religion  ! — South,  Sermons. 

This  jest  was  first  of  the  other  house's  making, 
And,  five  times  tried,  has  never  fail'd  of  taking : 
For  'twere  a  shame  a  poet  should  be  kill'd, 
Under  the  shelter  of  so  broad  a  shield. 

Dryden,  Conquest  of  Granada,  Part  I.  prologue. 

3.  Reproach;  infliction  of  shame. 

A  foul  shame  is  upon  the  thief. — Ecclesiasticus, 
v.U. 

Applause 

Turn'd  to  exploding  hiss,  triumph  to  sJtame, 
Cast  on  themselves  from  their  own  mouths. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  545. 

Shame,  v.  a. 

1.  Make  ashamed  ;  till  with  shame. 

To  tell  thee  of  whom  derived, 
Were  shame  enough  to  shame  thee,  wert  thou  not 
shameless. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  i.  4. 
If  thou  hast  power  to  raise  him,  bring  him  hither, 
And  I'll  be  sworn  I've  power  to  shame  him  hence  : 
Oh.  while  you  live,  tell  truth  and  shame  the  devil. 

Id..  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iii.  1. 
Hyperbolus  by  suffering  did  traduce 
The  ostracism,  and  shamed  it  out  of  use. 

Cleaveland. 
Despoil'd 
Of  all  our  good,  shamed,  naked,  miserable. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.1138. 

What  hurt  can  there  be  in  all  the  slanders  and 

disgraces  of  this  world,  if  they  are  but  the  arts  and 

methods  of  providence  to  shame  us  into  the  glories 

of  the  next  V—  Snuth,  Sermons. 

Were  there  but  one  righteous  man  in  the  world, 
he  would  hold  up  his  head  with  confidence  and 
honour ;  he  would  shame  the  world,  and  not  the 
world  him. — lliid. 
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He  in  a  loathsome  dungeon  doom'd  to  lie, 
In  bonds  retain'd  his  birthright  liberty, 
And  shamed  oppression,  till  it  set  him  free. 

Dryden 

The  coward  bore  the  man  immortal  spite, 
Who  shamed  him  out  of  tnadness  into  flight.        Id 
Who   shames  a   scribbler  V    break   one   cobwel 

through, 

He  spins  the  slight  self-pleasing  thread  anew ; 
Destroy  his  fib  or  sophistry,  in  vain ! 
The  creature's  at  his  dirty  work  again. 

Pope,  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot 

2.  Disgrace. 

Certes,  sir  knight,  ye  been  too  much  to  blame, 
Thus  for  to  blot  the  honour  of  the  dead, 
And  with  foul  cowardice  his  carcass  shame. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen 
Shame,  v.  n.     Be  ashamed. 

Great  shame  it  is,  things  so  divine  in  view, 

Made  for  to  be  the  world's  most  ornament, 

To  make  the  bait  her  gazers  to  embrew  ; 

Good  shames  to  be  to  ill  an  instrument.     Spenser 

Shamest  thou  not,  knowing  whence  thou  art  ex< 

traught, 
To  let  thy  tongue  detect  thy  base-born  heart  ? 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  ii.  2 

To  the  trunk  of  it  authors  give  such  a  magnitude 

as  I  shame  to  repeat.— Sir  W.  Raleigh,  History  oj 

the  World. 

Cruel  Auster  thither  hied  him  ; 
And  with  the  rush  of  one  rude  blast, 
Shamed  not  spitefully  to  waste 
All  his  leaves,  so  fresh,  so  sweet, 
And  lay  them  tre».uling  at  his  feet.  Crashaw 

Shamefaced,  adj.  [catachrestic  for  A.S. 
sceamfast.~\  Modest;  bashful;  easily  put 
out  of  countenance. 

Philoclea,  who  blushing  and  withal  smiling,  mak- 
ing shamefacedness  pleasing,  and  pleasure  shame- 
faced, tenderly  moved  her  feet,  unwonted  to  feei 
the  naked  ground.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Conscience  is  a  blushing  shamefaced  spirit,  that 
mutinies  in  a  man's  bosom :  it  fills  one  full  of  ob- 
stacles.— Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  4. 

A  man  may  be  shamefaced,  and  a  woman  modest, 
to  the  degree  of  scandalous.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 
Your  shamefaced   virtue   shunn'd   the   people's 

praise. 

And  senate's  honours.  Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  i.  1. 
From  this  time  we  may  date  that  remarkable 
turn  in  the  behaviour  of  our  fashionable  English- 
men, that  makes  them  shamefaced  in  the  exercise  of 
those  duties  which  they  were  sent  into  the  world  to 
perform. — Addison,  Freeholder. 

Shamefacedly,  adv.  In  a  shamefaced  man- 
ner ;  modestly ;  bashfully. 

He  would  have  us  live  soberly,  that  is  to  say, 
honestly,  shamefastly,  chastely,  temperately,  and 
frugally.  —  Bislwp  Woolton,  Christian  Manuell: 
1576. 

Shamefacedness.  s.  Attribute  suggested 
by  Shamefaced;  modesty;  bashfulness; 
timidity. 

Dorus,  having  had  all  the  while  a  free  beholding 
of  the  fair  Pamela,  could  well  have  defended  the 
assault  he  gave  unto  her  face  with  bringing  a  fair 
strain  of  shamefacedness  into  it. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

She  is  the  fountain  of  your  modesty ; 
You  shamefaced  are,  but  shamefastness  itself  is  she. 
Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

None  but  fools,  out  of  shamefacedness,  hide  their 
ulcers,  which,  if  shown,  might  be  healed. — Dryden, 
Translation  of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 
Shameful,  adj. 

1.  Disgraceful;  ignominious;  infamous;  re- 
proachful. 

This  all  through  that  great  princess  pride  did  fall, 
And  came  to  shameful  end.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

For  this  he  shall  live  hated,  oe  blasphemed, 
Seized  on  by  force,  judged,  and  to  death  coiidemn'd. 
A  shameful  and  accurst ! 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  411. 

His  naval  preparations  were  not  more  surprising 
than  his  quick  and  shameful  retreat;  for  he  re- 
turned to  Carthage  with  only  one  ship,  having  fled 
without  striking  one  stroke. — Arbuthnot. 

The  knave  of  diamonds  tries  his  wily  arts, 
And  wins,  O  shameful  chance!  the  queen  of  hearts. 
Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  iii. 

2.  Full  of  indignity  or  indecency;  raising 
shame  in  another. 

Phoebus  flying  so  most  shameful  sight, 
His  blushing  face  in  foggy  cloud  implies. 
And  hides  for  shame.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Shamefully,  adv.     In  a  shameful  manner. 
.  Disgracefully;  ignominiously;  infamously; 
reproachfully. 

But  I  his  holy  secret 

Presumptuously  have  publish'd,  impiously, 
Weakly  at  least,  and  shamefully. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  497. 
Would  she  shamefully  fail  in  the  last  act  in  this 
contrivance  of  the  nature  of  man  f—  Dr.  U.  More. 
5z  2 
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I  SlIANK 

Those  who  are  ready  enough  to  confess  him,  both 
in  judgment  and  profession,  are,  for  the  most  part 
very  prone  to  deny  him  shameJ'uUy  in  their  doings' 
— south,  Sermons. 

2.  With  indignity;  with  indecency;  so  as 
ought  to  cause  shame. 

None  but  that  saw,  quoth  he,  would  ween  for 

truth. 
How  shamefully  that  maid  he  did  torment. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Shameless,  adj.  Wanting  shame  ;  wanting 
modesty  ;  impudent  ;  frontless  ;  immo- 
dest; audacious. 

To  tell  thee  whence  thou  cam'st,  of  whom  derived, 
Were  shame  enough  to  shame  thee,  wert  thou  not 
shameless. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  i.  4. 
Beyond  imagination  is  the  wrong 
That  she  this  day  hath,  shameless,  thrown  on  me. 

Id.,  Comedy  of  Errors,  v.  1. 

The  shameless  denial  hereof  by  some  of  their 
friends,  and  the  more  shameless  justification  by 
some  of  their  flatterers,  makes  it  needful  to  exem- 
plify, which  I  had  rather  forbear.— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 
God  deliver  the  world  from  such  hucksters  of 
souls,  the  very  shame  of  religion,  and  the  shameless 
subverters  of  morality !— South,  Sermons. 

Such  shameless  bards  we  have ;  and  yet  'tis  true, 
Ihere  are  as  mad  abandon'd  criticks  too. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  iii.  610. 

Shamelessly,  adv.   In  a  shameless  manner ; 
impudently ;  audaciously  ;  without  shame. 
How  glorious  was  the  king  of  Israel  to-day,  who 
uncovered  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  handmaids  of 
his  servants,  as  one  of  the  vain  fellows,  shamelessly 
uncovereth  himself.— 2  Samuel,  vi.  20. 

He  must  needs  be  shamelessly  wicked  that  abhors 
not  this  licentiousness.— Sir  M.  Hale. 

Shamelessness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Shameless;  impudence;  want  of  shame; 
immodesty. 

Being  most  impudent  in  her  heart,  she  could, 
when  she  would,  teach  her  cheeks  blushing,  and 
make  shamefacedness  the  cloak  of  shamelessness.— 
Sir  P.  Sidney. 

He  that  blushes  not  at  his  crime,  but  adds  shame- 
lessness to  his  shame,  hath  nothing  left  to  restore 
him  to  virtue. — Jeremy  Taylor. 

Shamer.  «.  Whoever  or  whatever  makes 
ashamed. 

My  means  and  my  condition  are  no  shamers 
Of  him  that  owes  'em. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Tamer  Tamed. 

Shammer,  s.    One  who  shams. 

Shammy,  s.     See  extract. 

Shammy  or  chamois,  leather  is  a  kind  of  leather 
dressed  in  oil,  or  tanned,  and  much  esteemed  for  its 
softness,  pliancy,  and  capability  of  bearing  soap 
without  hurt.  The  real  shammy  is  prepared  of  the 
skin  of  the  chamois  goat.  But  leather  prepared 
from  the  skins  of  the  common  goat,  kid,  and  sheep, 
is  frequently  substituted  instead.  —  M'Culloch  En- 
cycloptedia  of  Commerce. 

Shampooing,  .v.  [Turkish.]  Operation  of 
cleansing  the  skin  by  the  joint  action  of 
pressure  on  its  pores  and  follicles,  and 
warm,  steam. 

'May  it  please  your  sublime  highness,'  observed 
Mustapha, . . . '  a  vizier  should  be  a  person  of  great 
tact ;  he  should  be  able  to  draw  the  line  as  nicely  as 
I  do  when  I  shave  your  sublime  head,  leaving  not  a 
vestige  of  the  hair,  yet  entering  not  upon  the  skin. 
. . .  He  should  have  a  sharp  eye  for  the  disaffected  to 
the  government,  selecting  them  and  removing  them 
from  among  the  crowd,  as  I  do  the  few  white  hairs 
which  presume  to  make  their  appearance  in  your 

sublime  and  magnificent   beard He  should  be 

well  acquainted  with  the  secret  springs  of  action, 
as  I  have  proved  myself  to  be  in  the  shampooing 
which  your  sublime  highness  has  just  received.' — 
Marryat,  The  Pacha  of  Many  Tales. 

Shan,  Shanny.  .v.  [  ?  ]  Native  fish  of  the 
genus  Blennius  pholis. 

The  shanny  or  the  shun  is  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon at  most  of  the  rocky  parts  of  the  coast. . . .  The 
term  smooth  blenny  has  not  been  continued  here ; 
as  this  name  conveys  no  specific  distinction,  all  the 
British  blenniea  being  smooth. — Yarrell, History  of 
British  Fishes. 

Shamrock,  s.  [Gaelic,  seamrog,  seamair  ; 
?  Lat.  amaracus.~\  Irish  name  for  three- 
leaved  grass. 

If  they  found  a  plot  of  watercresses,  or  shamrocks, 
there  they  flocked  as  to  a  feast  for  the  time. — 
Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Shank,  .v.    [A.S.  sceunca,  scanca.~\ 
.  Middle  joint  of  the  leg;  that  part  which 
reaches  from  the  ankle  to  the  knee. 
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Eftsoons  her  white  straight  legs  were  altered 
To  crooked  crawling  shanks,  of  marrow  emptied ; 
And  her  fair  face  to  foul  and  loathsome  hue, 
And  her  fine  corps  to  a  bag  of  venom  grew. 

Spense-, 

The  sixth  age  shifts 
Into  the  lean  and  slipper'd  pantaloon, 
AVitli  spectacles  on  nose,  and  pouch  on  side  j 
His  youthful  hose,  well  saved,  a  world  too  wide 
For  his  shrunk  shanks. 

Shakespear.  At  you  like  it,  ii. 

A  stag  says.  If  these  pitiful  shanks  of  mine  we 
but  answerable  to  this  branching  head.  I  can't  bu 
think  how  1  should  defy  all  my  enemies.— Sir  R 
L' Estrange. 

2.  Bone  of  the  leg. 

Shut  me  nightly  in  a  charnel-house, 
O'er  cover'd  quite  with  dead  men's  rattling  bones 
With  reeky  a/tanks,  and  yellow  chapless  skulls. 

Shakespear,  Borneo  and  Juliet,  iv. 

3.  Leg  or  support  of  anything. 

In  Somersetshire  they  have  a  way  of  setting  the 
mows  of  corn  on  a  frame,  standing  upon  four  stone. 
cut  with  a  shank.— Say,  Remains,  p.  263. 

4.  Long  part  of  any  instrument. 

The  shank  of  a  key,  or  some  such  long  hole,  1 1 
punch  cannot  strike,  because  the  shank  is  not  forge 
with  substance  sufficient.— Moxon,  Mechanical  Ex 
ercises. 
Shanty,  adj.     Gay;  jaunty. 

Each  shantt  spark  that  can  the  fashion  hit. 

Epilogue  to  Sir  Courtly  Nice :  173> 
Shapabie.  adj.     Having  a  proper  shape. 

Besides  this,  I  arrived  at  an  unexpected  perfectio 
in  my  earthen-ware,  and  contrived  well  enough  t 
make  them  with  a  wheel,  which  I  found  infinite! 
easier  and  better  ;  because  I  made  things  round  an 
shapable,  which  before  were  filthy  things  indeed  t 
look  on.— Defoe,  Life  and  Adventures  of  Robinso 
Crusoe. 

Shape,  v.  a.  preterit  shaped;  past  parl 
I/taped  and  shapen ;  anciently  shope.  [A.S 
sceapian."] 

1.  Form;  mould  with  respect  to  externa 
dimensions. 

I  that  am  not  shaped  for  sportive  tricks, 
Nor  made  to  court  an  amorous  looking-glass ; 
I,  that  am  rudely  stampt,  and  want  love's  majesty 
To  strut  before  a  wanton  ambling  nymph. 

Shakespear,  Sichard  III.  i.  1 

Those  nature  hath  shaped  with  a  great  head,  nar 
row  breast,  and  shoulders  sticking  out,  seem  much 
inclined  to  a  consumption.— Harvey. 

Mature  the  virgin  was,  of  Egypt's  race, 

Grace  shaped  her  limbs,  and  beauty  deck'd  her  face 

Prior,  Solomon,  ii.  164 

2.  Mould;  cast;  regulate;  adjust. 

Drag  the  villain  hither  by  the  hah-, 
Nor  age  nor  honour  shall  shape  privilege. 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  iv.  4 
Mr.  Candi&h,  when  without  hope,  and  ready  to 
shape  his  course  by  the  east  homewards,  met  a  ship 
which  came  from  the  Philippines.— Sir  W.  Raleigh 
rTo  the  stream,  when  neither  friends  nor  force, 
Nor  speed  nor  art  avail,  he  shapes  his  course. 

Sir  J.  Denham.  Cooper's  Hill 
Charm  d  by  their  eyes,  their  manners  I  acquire, 
And  shape  my  foolishness  to  their  desire. 

Prior.  Solomon,  ii.  899 

3.  Image;  conceive. 

It  is  my  nature's  plague 
To  spy  into  abuse,  and  oft  my  jealousy 
Shapes  faults  that  are  not. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  iii.  3, 

When  fancy  hath  formed  and  shaped  the  per- 
fectest  ideas  of  blessedness,  our  own  more  happy 
experiences  of  greater  must  disabuse  ua.—Eoyle, 

4.  Make ;  create.     Obsolete. 

I  was  shapen  in  iniquity,  and  in  sin  did  my  mo- 
ther conceive  me.— Psalms,  Ii.  5. 
Shape,  v.  H.     Square  ;  suit. 

Their  dear  loss, 

The  more  of  you  'twas  felt,  the  more  it  shaped 
Unto  my  end  of  stealing  them. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  v.  5. 
Shape,  s. 

1 .  Form ;  external  appearance. 

He  beat  me  grievously  in  the  shape  of  a  woman  • 
for  in  the  shape  of  a  man,  master  Brook,  I  fear  not 
Oohath  with  a  weaver's  beam.— Shakespear,  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  v.  1. 

The  shapes  of  the  locusts  were  like  unto  horses 
prepared  unto  battle.— Revelation,  ix.  7. 

The  other  shape 

If  shape  it  may  be  call'd  that  shape  had  none 
Distinguishable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  666. 
in  vegetables  and  animals  the  shape  we  most  llx 
on,  and  are  most  led  by.— Locke. 
2.  Make  of  the  trunk  of  the  body. 
First  a  charming  shape  enslaved  me, 
_.At?  ey,e  tnen  R*ve  the  fatal  stroke; 
Till  by  her  wit  Corinna  saved  me 
And  all  my  former  fetters  broke.  Addison 
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Fathers  and  mothers,  friends  and  relations,  seem 
to  have  no  other  wish  towards  the  little  girl,  bu 
that  she  may  have  a  fair  skin,  a  fine  shape,  dres 
well,  and  dance  to  admiration. — Law. 

3.  Being,  as  moulded  into  form. 

Before  the  gates  there  sat 
On  either  side  a  formidable  shape. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  648 

4.  Idea;  pattern. 

Thy  heart 
Contains  of  good,  wise,  just,  the  perfect  shape. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iii.  1C 
Take  shape.     Become  embodied. 

Tet  the  smooth  words  took  no  shape  in  action. — 
J.  A.  Froude,  History  of  England,  Reign  of  Eliza 
beth.  vol.  ii.  p.  128 :  1863. 

Shapeless,  adj.  Wanting  regularity  of  form 
wanting  symmetry  of  dimensions. 

You  are  born 

To  set  a  form  upon  that  indigest, 
Which  he  hath  left  so  shapeless  and  so  rude. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  V. ' 
He  is  deformed,  crooked,  old,  and  sere ; 
Ill-faced,  worse-bodied,  shapeless  ev'rywhere. 

Id.,  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  2 

Thrice  had  I  loved  thee, 

Before  I  knew  thy  face  or  name ; 

So  in  a  voice,  so  in  a  shapeless  flame, 

Angels  affect  us  oft,  and  worshipp'd  be.          Donne 

Now  the  victor  stretch'd  his  eager  hand, 
Where  the  tall  nothing  stood,  or  seem'd  to  stand  ; 
A  shapeless  shade,  it  melted  from  his  sight, 
Like  forms  in  clouds  or  visions  of  the  night ! 

Pope,  Dunciad,  ii.  108 

In  prospects  thus  some  objects  please  our  eyes, 
Which  out  of  nature's  common  order  rise. 
The  shapeless  rock,  or  hanging  precipice. 

Id.,  Essay  on  Criticism,  i.  156 

Shapeliness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Shapely  ;  beauty  or  proportion  of  form. 
Shapely,  adj.  Symmetrical ;  well  formed. 

The  shapely  column.          T.  Warton,  Enthusiast 

shapesmith.    *.      One  who  undertakes  to 
improve  the  form  of  the  body. 

No  shapesmith  yet  set  up  and  drove  a  trade, 
To  mend  the  work  that  Providence  had  made. 

Garth 
Shaping1,  part.  adj.    Architectonic. 

Lovers  and  madmen  have  such  seething  brains, 
Such  shaping  fantasies,  that  apprehend 
More  than  cool  reason  ever  comprehends. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  v.  1 
Although  Bunyan  had  undoubtedly  an  ingenious, 
shaping,  and  vivid  imagination,  and  his  work,  partly 
from  its  execution,  partly  from  its  subject,  takes  a 
strong  hold,  as  Macaulay  has  well  pointed  out,  ol 
minds  of  very  various  kinds.  ...  we  must  make  a 
great  distinction  between  the  power  by  which  such 
general  attraction  as  this  is  produced  and  what  we 
have  in  the  poetry  of  Milton  and  Spenser.— Craik 
History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  120. 
Shard,  s. 

1.  Fragment  of  an  earthen  vessel,  or  of  any 
brittle  substance. 

For  charitable  prayers, 

Shards,  flints,  and  pebbles  should  be  thrown  on  her  • 
Yet  here  she  is  allow'd  her  virgin  crants 
Her  maiden  strewments.  Shakespear,  Hamlet,  v.  1. 
Ihe  splinters  and  shards  of  so  violent  a  jousting. 
—Milton,  Reason  of  Church  Government  urged 
against  Prelacy,  b.  i. 

2.  Shell  of  an  egg  or  a  snail. 

Upon  that  shore  he  spied  Atin  stand, 
There  by  his  master  left,  when  late  he  fared 
In  Phedria's  fleet  bark,  over  that  per'lous  shard. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Shardborne.  adj.    Borne  along  the  air  by 
sheathed  wings. 

Ere  to  black  Hecat's  summons 
The  Shardborne  beetle  with  his  drowsy  hums 
Hath  rung  night's  yawning  peal,  there  shall  be  done 
A  deed  of  dreadful  note.  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  2. 
Sharded.    adj.     Having  wings  within  shells 
as  it  were  ;  sheath-winged. 

Often  shall  we  find 
The  sharded  beetle  in  a  safer  hold, 
Than  is  the  full-wing'd  eagle. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  iii.  3. 
hare.  v.  a.     [A.o.  scearian,  sciran.~\ 
.  Divide ;  part  among  many. 

Good  fellows  all, 
The  latest  of  my  wealth  I'll  sliare  amongst  you 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens  iv  2 
Any  m:m  may  make  trial  of  his  fortune,  provided 
he  acknowledge  the  lord's  right,  by  sharing  out  unto 
him  a  toll.-Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

Mr  ell  may  he  then  to  you  his  cares  impart, 
And  share  his  burden  where  he  shares  his  heart. 

In  the  primitive  times  the  advantage  of  prS- 
hood  was  equally  shared  among  all  the  order,  and 
none  of  tliat  character  had  any  superiority.— Collier 
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Though  the  weight  of  a  falsehood  would  be  too 
heavy  for  one  to  bear,  it  grows  light  in  their  imagi- 
nations  when  it  is  shared  among  many. — Addison 
Spectator. 

Suppose  I  share  my  fortune  equally  between  my 
children  and  a  stranger,  will  that  unite  them?— 
Swift. 

2.  Partake   with    others;    seize  or  possess 
jointly  with  another. 

In  vain  does  valour  bleed, 
While  avarice  and  rapine  share  the  land. 

Milton,  Sonnets,  To  the  Lord  General 

Fairfax,  13. 

"Waved  by  the  wanton  winds  his  banner  flies, 
All  maiden  white,  and  shares  the  people's  eyes. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  564. 
This  was  the  foreign  prince  by  fate  decreed 
To  share  his  sceptre. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  &neid,  vii.  349. 
Not  love  of  liberty,  nor  thirst  of  honour, 
Drew  you  thus  far ;  but  hopes  to  share  the  spoil 
Of  conquer'd  towns  and  plunder'd  provinces. 

...     ....  Addison,  Cato. 

All  night  it  rams,  the  shews  return  with  day  ; 
Great  Jove  with  Cajsar  sliares  his  sov'reign  sway. 

Logie. 

3.  Cut ;  separate  ;  sheer. 

With  swift  wheel  reverse  deep  entering  shared 
All  his  right  side.        Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  326. 

Scalp,  face,  and  shoulder,  the  keen  steel  divides, 
And  the  shared  visage  hangs  on  equal  sides. 

Dryden. 

Share,  v.  n.     Have  part ;  have  a  dividend. 
1  am  the  prince  of  Wales  ;  and  think  not,  Percy, 
To  share  with  me  in  glory  any  more. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  v.  4. 
Had  greater  haute  these  sacred  rites  prepared, 
Some  guilty  months  had  in  your  triumphs  shared- 
But  this  untainted  year  is  all  your  own. 

Dryden,  On  the  Coronation  of  Charles  II. 
A  right  of  inheritance  gave  every  one  a  title  to 
share  in  the  goods  of  his  father.— Locke. 

This  is  Dutch  partnership,  to  share  in  all  our 
beneficial  bargains,  and  exclude  us  wholly  from 
theirs.— SwiJ't. 

Sbare.  s. 

1.  Part;  allotment;  dividend  obtained. 

I'll  in  among  the  rest, 
Out  of  hope  of  all— but  my  sliare  of  the  feast. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  v.  1. 
If  every  just  man,  that  now  pines  with  want, 
Had  but  a  moderate  and  beseeming  share 
Of  that  which  lewdly-pamper'd  luxury 
Now  heaps  upon  some  few  with  vast  excess. 

Milton,  Comus,  768. 

Ine  subdued  territory  was  divided  into  greater 
and  smaller  shares,  besides  that  reserved  to  the 
prince.— Sir  »'.  Temple. 

I'll  give  you  arms ;  burn,  ravish,  and  destroy : 
For  my  own  share  one  beauty  I  design 
Engage  your  honours  that  she  shall  be  mine. 

Dryden,  Ind-ian  Emperor,  iv.  8. 
While  fortune  favour'd  . . . 
I  made  some  figure  ;  nor  was  my  name 
Obscure,  nor  1  without  my  share  of  fame. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  jEneid,  ii.  112. 
The  youths  have  equal  share 
In  Marcia's  wishes,  and  divide  their  sister. 

Addison,  Cato. 

In  poets,  as  true  genius  is  but  rare, 
True  taste  as  seldom  is  the  critic's  share. 

Pope,  Essay  en  Criticism,  i.  11. 
_  He  who  doth  not  perform  that  part  assigned  him, 
is  a  very  mischievous  member  of  the  publick  ;  because 
he  takes  his  share  of  the  profit,  and  yet  leaves  his 
share  of  the  burden  to  be  borne  by  others.— SwiJ't. 

A  certain  share  . . .  they  were  willing  to  concede. 
What  the  share  should  be  was  a  matter  of  serious 
dispuie.and  caused  the  greatest  ill-will  between  the 
two  parties.  At  length,  the  nobles  broke  silence 
and,  in  December  1561,  they  declared  that  the  Re- 
formed clergy  should  only  receive  one-sixth  of  the 
property  of  the  Church;  the  remaining  five-sixtlis 
being  divided  between  the  government  and  the 
Catholic  priesthood.— Buc kle,  History  of  Civilisa- 
tion in  England,  vol.ii.  ch.iii. 

2.  Go  shares  ;  partake. 

They  went  a  hunting,  and  every  one  to  go  share 
and  share  alike  in  what  they  took.— Sir  B.  L' Es- 
trange. 

.,B.y,be,in?  desirous  that  every  one  should  have 
their  full  share  of  the  favors  of  God,  they  would  not 
only  be  content,  but  glad  to  see  one  another  happy 
in  the  little  enjoyments  of  this  transitory  life.— Law 
.  Part  contributed. 

These,  although  they  bear  a  share  in  the  discharge 
yet  have  different  offices  in  the  composition.— Sir  T 
Urotone,  Vulgar  Errours. 

.  Blade  of  the  plough  that  cuts  the  ground. 

Himself  [Jove]  invented  first  the  shining  share, 
Ana  whetted  human  industry  by  care. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Georgics,  i.  187. 

Great  cities  shall  with  walls  be  compass'd  round 
And  sharpen'd  shares  shall  vex  the  fruitful  ground. 

_  Ibid.  Eclogues,  iv.  39. 

Tor  clay  the  coulter  is  long  and  bending,  and  the 
snare  narrow.— Mortuner,  Husbandry. 
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Sharebone.  s.     Os  pubis ;  bone  that  divides 

the  trunk  from  the  limbs  ;  see  also  Vome  r. 

The  cartilage  bracing  together  the  two  ossa  pubis, 

or  sharebones,  Bartholine  saith,  is  twice    thicker 

and  laser  iu  women  than  men. — Derham,  Physico- 

Theology. 

Shareholder,  s.     One  who  holds  a  share  in 
a  common  fund  or  property. 

In  1867  the  misfortunes  of  companies  had  attracted 
sympathy  to  shareholders,  and  astute  chairmen  of 
boards  saw  that  there  was  an  opportunity  for  re- 
modelling  their  policy  to  the  public  disadvantage.— 
The  Southern  Railway  Amalgamation,  in  Saturday 
Review,  June  20, 1868. 

Sharer.  S. 

1 .  One  who  divides,  or  apportions  to  others ; 
divider. 

2.  Partaker;  one  who  participates  anything 
with  others. 

Most  it  seem'd  the  French  king  to  import, 
As  sharer  in  his  daughter's  injury. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

People  not  allowed  to  be  sharers  with  their  com- 
panions in  good  fortune,  will  hardly  agree  to  be 
sharers  in  bud.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

An  overgrown  estate  falling  into  the  hands  of  one 
that  has  many  children,  it  is  broken  into  so  many 
portions  as  render  the  sharers  rich  enough.— Ad- 
clisim. 

I  suffer  many  things  as  an  author  militant,  where- 
of in  your  days  of  probation  you  have  been  a  sharer. 
—Pope,  Letter  to  Swift. 
Sharing,  verbal  abs.     Participation. 

By  good  means  of  some  great  ones,  and  privy 
sharings  with  the  officers  of  other  some,  he  receiveth 
his  debt.— Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Sharing.?  do  groatly  enrich,  if  the  hands  be  well 
chosen  that  are  trusted.— Bacon,  Essays,  Of  Riches. 
Shark,  s.  [?  Gr.  ntflgop&v.l 

1.  Cartilaginous  fish  so  called,  of  the  genus 
Squalus  (carcharias). 

His  iaws  horriflck  arm'd  with  threefold  fate, 
The  direful  shark.  Thomson,  Seasons,  Summer. 

Near  the  commotion, 

A  blue  shark  is  winging  its  way  in  the  ocean, 
The  fin-winged  tomb  of  the  victor. 

Shelley,  Vision  of  the  Sea. 

2.  Greedy  artful  fellow;   one  who  fills  his 
pockets   by   sly   tricks :    (condemned    by 
Johnson  as  a  low  word). 

David's  messengers  are  sent  back  to  him,  like  so 
many  sharks  and  runna^ates,  only  for  endeavouring 
to  compliment  an  ill  nature  out  of  itself,  and  seeking 
that  by  petition  which  they  might  have  commanded 
by  their  sword.— South,  Sermons,  ii.  357. 

Parasites,  jugglers,  delators,  cheaters,  sharks,  and 
shifting  companions. — Bishop  Reynolds,  On  the 
Passions,  ch.  xxix. 

3.  Trick  ;    fraud ;    petty  rapine :    (Johnson 
condemns  it  as  a  low  word). 

Wretches  who  live  upon  the  shark,  and  other 
men's  sins,  the  common  poisoners  of  youth,  equally 
desperate  in  their  fortunes  and  their  manners,  and 
getting  their  very  bread  by  the  damnation  of  souls. 
— South,  Sermons,  ii.  214. 

Shark,  v.  a.     Pick  up  hastily  or  slily. 

Young  Fortinbras, 
Of  unimproved  mettle  hot  and  full, 
Hath  in  the  skirts  of  Norway,  here  and  there, 
Shark'd  up  a  list  of  landless  resolutes. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  L  1. 
Shark,  v.  n. 

1 .  Play  the  petty  thief ;  practise  cheats :  live 
by  fraud :  (a  low  word  according  to  John- 
son). 

Prove  to-day,  who  shall  shark  best. — B.  Jonson, 
A  Ichemist. 

The  fly  leads  a  lazy,  voluptuous,  scandalous,  shark- 
inn  life,  hateful  wherever  she  conies. — Sir  R.  L' Es- 
trange. 

The  old  generous  English  spirit,  which  heretofore 
made  this  ii  ition  so  great  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  world, 
seems  utterly  extinct ;  and  we  are  degenerated  into 
a  mean,  sharking,  fallacious,  undermining  converse, 
there  being  a  snare  anil  a  trepan  almost  in  every 
word  we  hear,  and  every  action  we  see.— South,  Ser- 
mons. 

2.  Fawn  for  a  dinner ;  sponge. 

shirker,  s.     One  who  lives  by  sharking; 
artful  fellow. 

A  hungry  renegade,  a  dirty  sharker  about  the 
Romish  court,  who  only  scribbles  that  he  may  dine. 
— Sir  H.  Wotton,  Letter  to  M.  Velserus :  1612. 
Sharking,  part.  adj.    Having  the  characters, 
or  habits,  of  one  who  sharks. 

The  sharking  officer  that  receives  bribes,  and  spares 
neither  the  king  nor  the  subject.— Mr.  White,  Two 
Sermons,  p.  82  :  1615. 
Dr.  Jackson  thinks  that  Abraham  would  scarce 
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have  suffered  them  to  go  into  a  wilderness  so  poorly 
provided,  unless  he  had  been  directed  by  some  secret 
instinct,  presaging  the  rude  and  sharking  kind  of 
life  unto  which  his  progeny  was  ordained.— Bishop 
Patrick,  On  Genesis,  xxi.  14. 

Gayton  lived  afterwards  in  London  in  a  sharking 
condition,  and  wrote  trite  things  merely  to  get  bread 
to  sustain  him  and  his  wife. — Wood,  Athena  Oxoni- 
enses,  ii.  271. 

Sharking,  verbal  abs.     Petty  rapine  ;  trick. 
Thou   wouldest   never   be   thus   covetous,   thou 
wouldest  never  use  this  sharking,  nor  these  dis- 
honest tricks,  if  thou  didst  believe. — Dr.  Westfield, 
Sermons,  p.  164:  1646. 

Sharp,  adj.  [A.S.  scearpj] 

1.  Keen;    piercing;    having  a  keen    edge; 
having  an  acute  point;  not  blunt. 

Thy  tongue  deviseth  mischiefs ;  like  a  sliarp  razor, 
working  deceitfully.— Psalms,  lii.  2. 

With  edged  grooving  tools  they  cut  down  and 
smoothen  away  the  extuberauces  left  by  the  sharp 
pointed  grooving  tools,  and  bring  the  work  into  a 
perfect  shape. — Moxon,  Mechanical  Exercises. 
As  the  first  element  in  a  compound. 

In  Ireland  have  I  seen  this  stubborn  Cade 
Oppose  himself  against  a  troop  of  kerns ; 
And  fought  so  long,  till  that  his  thighs  with  darts 
Were  almost  like  a  sharp-quilVd  porcupine. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iii.  1. 
She  hath  tied 
Sharp-tooth'd  unkinduess  like  a  vulture  here. 

Jd.,  King  Lear,  ii.  4. 
In  shipping  such  as  this,  the  Irish  kern, 

And  untaught  Indian,  on  the  stream  did  glide, 
Ere  sharp-keel'd  boats  to  stem  the  flood  did  learn. 
Or  fiti-lilr e  oars  did  spread  from  either  side. 

Dryden,  Annus  JUirabilis,  clvii. 

2.  Terminating  in  a  point  or  edge ;  not  ob- 
tuse. 

"  The  form  of  their  heads  is  narrow  and  sharp,  that 
they  may  the  better  cut  the  air  in  their  swift  flight. 
— Dr.  H.  More. 

There  vas  seen  some  miles  in  the  sea  a  great 
pillar  of  light,  not  sJiarp,  but  in  form  of  a  column 
or  cylinder,  rising  a  great  way  up  towards  heaven. 
— Bacon. 

To  come  near  the  point,  and  draw  unto  a  sharper 
angle,  they  do  not  only  speak  and  practise  truth, 
but  really  desire  its  enlargement.— Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

Their  embryon  atoms 

Light  arm'd  or  heavy,  sharp,  smooth,  light,  or  slow. 
Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  991. 

It  is  so  much  the  firmer  by  how  much  broader  the 
bottom  and  sharper  the  top.— Sir  W.  Temple. 

3.  Acute  of  mind ;  witty ;  ingenious  ;  inven- 
tive. 

Now  as  fine  in  his  apparel  as  if  he  would  make  me 
in  love  with  a  cloak,  and  verse  for  verse  with  the 
sharpest  witted  lover  in  Arcadia.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

If  we  had  nought  but  sense,  each  living  wight, 
Which  we  call  brute,  would  be  more  sharp  than  we. 
Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

Sharp  to  the  world,  but  thoughtless  of  renown, 
They  plot  not  on  the  stage,  but  on  the  town. 

Dryden. 

There  is  nothing  makes  men  sharper,  and  sets 
their  hands  and  wits  more  at  work,  than  want. — 
— Addison,  Travels  in  Italy, 

Many  other  things  belong  to  the  material  world, 
wherein  the  sharpest  philosophers  have  never  yet 
arrived  at  clear  and  distinct  ideas.—  Walts. 

4.  Quick,  as  of  sight  or  hearing. 

As  the  sharpest  eye  discerneth  nought, 

Except  the  sun-beams  in  the  air  do  shine ; 

So  the  best  soul,  with  her  reflecting  thought, 

Sees  not  herself  without  some  light  divine. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 
As  fae  first  element  in  a  compound. 

To  sharp-eyed  reason  this  would  seem  untrue ; 
But  reason  I  through  love's  false  opticks  view. 

Dryden. 

5.  Sour  without  astringency;   sour  but  not 
austere ;  acid. 

So  we,  if  children  young  diseased  we  find, 
Anoint  with  sweets  the  vessel's  foremost  parts, 
To  make  them  taste  the  potions  sharp  we  give ; 
They  drink  deceived,  and  so  deceived  they  live. 

Spenser. 

Different  simple  ideas  are  sometimes  expressed  by 
the  same  word,  as  sweet  and  sfiarp  are  applied  to 
the  objects  of  hearing  and  tasting.—  Watts. 
As  \\iejirst  element  in  a  compound. 

Sharp-tasted  citrons  Median  climes  produce  ; 
Bitter  the  rind,  but  generous  is  the  juice. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  ii.  175. 

6.  Shrill ;  piercing  the  ear  with  a  quick  noise ; 
not  flat. 

Let  one  whistle  at  the  one  end  of  a  trunk,  and 
hold  your  ear  at  the  other,  and  the  sound  strikes  so 
sharp  as  you  can  scarce  endure  it.— Bacon. 

In  whistling  you  contract  the  mouth,  and,  to  make 
it  more  sharp,  men  use  their  linger.— Id.,  Natural 
and  Sxptriintltt&l  Histury. 
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For  the  various  modulation  of  the  voice,  the  upper 
end  of  the  windpipe  is  endued  with  several  carti- 
lages to  contract  or  dilate  it,  as  we  would  have  our 
voice  flat  or  sharp.— Ray. 

7.  Severe ;  harsh  ;  biting ;  sarcastic. 

If  he  should  intend  his  voyage  towards  my  wife, 
I  would  turn  her  loose  to  him ;  and  what  he  gets 
more  of  her  than  sharp  words,  let  it  lie  on  my  head. 
— Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  1. 

How  often  may  we  meet  with  those  who  are  one 
while  courteous,  but  within  a  small  time  after  are  so 
supercilious,  sharp,  troublesome,  fierce  and  excep- 
tions, that  they  are  not  only  short  of  the  true  cha- 
racter of  friendship,  but  become  the  very  sores  and 
burdens  of  society  1— South,  Sermons. 

Cease  contention :  be  thy  words  severe, 
Sharp  as  he  merits  j  but  the  sword  forbear. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  First  Book  of 
the  Iliad,  316. 

8.  Severe ;  quick  to  punish  ;  cruel ;  severely 
rigid. 

There,  gentle  Hermia,  may  I  marry  thee ; 
And  to  that  place  the  sharp  Athenian  law 
Cannot  pursue  us. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  i.  1. 

9.  Eager ;  hungry ;  keen  upon  a  quest. 

My  faulcon  now  is  sharp  and  passing  empty, 
And,  till  she  stoop,  she  must  not  be  full  gorged; 
For  then  she  never  looks  upon  her  lure. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  1. 

The  sharp  desire  1  had 
Of  tasting.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  584. 

10.  Painful;  afflictive. 

That  she  may  feel 

How  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is, 
To  have  a  thankless  child. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  4. 
He  caused  his  father's  friends  to  be  cruelly  tor- 
tured ;  grieving  to  see  them  live  to  whom  he  was  so 
much  beholden,  and  therefore  rewarded  them  with 
such  sharp  payment.— Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

Death  becomes 

His  final  remedy ;  and  after  life 
Tried  in  sharp  tribulation,  and  refined 
By  faith,  and  faithful  works. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  61. 
It  is  a  very  small  comfort  that  a  plain  man,  lying 
under  a  sharp  fit  of  the  stone,  receives  from  this 
sentence.— Archbishop  Tillotson. 

11.  Fierce;  ardent;  fiery. 

Their  piety  feign'd, 
In  sharp  contest  of  battle  found  no  aid. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  799, 
A  sharp  assault  already  is  begun ; 
Their  murdering  guns  play  fiercely  on  the  walls. 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperor,  iii.  4. 
The  debates  were  sharp ;  and  the  issue  during  a 
short  time  seemed  doubtful. — Macaulay,  History  of 
England,  ch.  xv. 

12.  Attentive;  vigilant. 

Sharp  at  her  utmost  ken  she  cast  her  eyes, 
And  somewhat  floating  from  afar  descries. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  House  of  Sleep. 

A  clergyman,  established  in  a  competent  living,  is 
not  under  the  necessity  of  being  so  sharp  and  exact- 
ing.— Swift. 

13.  Acrid ;   biting ;    pinching ;   piercing,  as 
the  cold. 

The  windpipe  is  continually  moistened  with  a 
glutinous  humour,  issuing  out  of  small  glandules  in 
its  inner  coat,  to  fence  it  against  the  sharp  air.— 
Ray. 

14.  Subtle;  nice;  witty;  acute:  (of things). 

Sharp  and  subtile  discourses  procure  very  great 
applause ;  but  being  laid  in  the  balance  with  that 
which  sound  experience  plainly  delivereth,  they  are 
overweighed.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

The  instances  you  mention  are  the  strongest  and 
sharpest  that  can  be  urged.— -Sir  K.  Digby. 

15.  Hard:  (used  in  this  sense  by  workmen). 

They  make  use  of  the  sharpest  sand,  that  being 
best  for  mortar,  to  lay  bricks  and  tiles  in.— Moxon, 
Mechanical  Exercises. 

16.  Emaciated;  lean. 

His  visage  drawn  he  felt  to  sharp  and  spare. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  z.  511. 
Used  adverbially. 

Is  a  man  bound  to  look  out  sharp  to  plague  him- 
self, and  to  take  care  that  he  slips  no  opportunity  of 
being  unhappy  ?— Cottier. 
Sharp,  -v. 

1.  Sharp  or  acute  sound. 

It  is  the  lark  that  sings  so  out  of  tune, 
Straining  harsh  discords  and  unpleasing  sharps. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  5. 

2.  Pointed  weapon  ;  small  sword ;  rapier. 

If  butchers  had  but  the  manners  to  go  to  sliarps, 
gentlemen  would  be  contented  with  a  rubber  at 
cuffs.— Collier,  Essays,  Of  Duelling. 
Sbarp.  v.  a. 
1 .  Make  keen. 

Whom  the  whetstone  sharps  to  eat, 
They  cry,  milstoiies  are  good  meat.          B.  Jonson.. 
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'2.  Render  quick. 

Much  more  me  needs  . . . 
To  sharp  my  sense  with  sundry  beauties  view, 
And  steal  from  each  some  part  of  ornament. 

Spenser,  Sonnet  preflffd  to  the  Faerie  Queen. 
Sharp,  v.  n.     Play  thievish  trices. 

I  live  upon  what's  my  own  ;  whereas,  your  scan- 
dalous life  is  onlv  cheating  or  sharping  one  half  of 
the  year,  and  starving  the  other.— Sir  R.  L1  Estrange. 
Sharp-set,  adj. 
1.  Hungry;  ravenous. 

An  eagle  sharp-set,  looking  shout   her  for  her 
prey,  spied  a  leveret.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 
"2.  Eager ;  vehemently  desirous. 

Basilius  forced  her  to  stay,  tho'  with  much  ado, 
she  beinfr  sharp-set  upon  the  fulfilling  of  a  shrewd 
office,  in  Philoclea.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Our  senses  are  tharp-set  on  pleasures.— Sir  R. 
L' Estrange. 

A  comedy  of  Johnson's  (not  Ben,)  held  seven 
nil-tits;  for  the  town  is  sharp-set  on  new  plays.— 
Pope. 

Sharp-lighted,  adj.     Having  quick  sight. 
If  she  were  the  body's  quality, 

Then  would  she  be  with  it  sick,  maim'd.  and  blind ; 
But  we  perceive  where  these  privations  be, 
An  healthy,  perfect,  and  sharp-sighted  mind. 

Sir  J.  Dames,  Immortality  of  the  Send. 
I  am  not  so  sharp-sighted  as  those  who  have  dis- 
cerned this  rebellion  contriving  from  the  death  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the 
Grind  Rebellion. 

Your  majesty's  clear  and  sharpsighted  judgement 
has  as  good  a  title  to  give  law  in  matters  of  this 
nature,  as  in  any  other.— Sir  J.  Denliam,  Epistle 
dedicatory  to  King  Charles  II. 

Nothing  so  fierce  but  love  will  soften,  nothing  so 
sharpsighted  in  other  matters  but  it  throws  a  mist 
before  the  eyes  ou't.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 
sharp-visaged.  adj.    Having  a  sharp  coun- 
tenance. 

The  Welsh  that  inhabit  the  mountains  are  com- 
monly sharp-visaged. — Sir  M.  Hale,  Origination  of 
Mankind 

Sharp-witted,  adj.  Having  an  acute  mind. 
I  have  known  a  number  of  dull-sighted,  very 
sharp-witted  men.— (Sir  H.  Wotton,  Survey  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Sharpen,  v.  a.     [A.S.  scearpian.~\ 

1 .  Make  keen  ;  edge  ;  point. 

The  weaker  their  helps  are,  the  more  their  need  is 
to  sharpen  the  edge  of  their  own  industry.— Hooker. 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

The  Israelites  went  down  to  the  Philistines  to 
sharpen  every  man  his  share  and  his  coulter. — 
1  Samuel,  xiii.  20. 

His  severe  wrath  shall  he  sltarpen  for  a  sword.— 
Wisdom  of  Solomon,  v.  20. 

The  grating  of  a  saw,  when  sharpened,  offends  so 
much  as  it  setteth  the  teeth  on  edge.— Bacon. 

The  squadron  bright,  sharpening  in  mooned  horns 
Their  phalanx.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  978. 

It  may  contribute  to  his  misery,  heighten  the 
anguish,  and  sharpen  the  sting  of  conscience,  and  so 
add  fury  to  the  everlasting  flames,  when  he  shall 
reflect  upon  the  abuse  of  wealth  and  greatness. — 
South,  Sermons. 

Ere  ten  moons  had  sharpened  either  horn, 
To  crown  their  bliss,  a  lovely  boy  was  \torn.Dryden. 

No :  'tis  resistance  that  inflames  desire, 
Sharpens  the  darts  of  love,  and  blows  the  fire. 

Id.,  Indian  Emperor,  ii.  1. 

Her  nails  are  sharpen'd  into  pointed  claws, 
Her  hands  bear  half  her  weight,  and  turn  to  paws. 
Addison,  Translation  from  Ovid, 
Story  of  Calisto. 

2.  Make  quick,  ingenious,  or  acute. 

Overmuch  quickness  of  wit,  either  given  by  nature 
or  sharpened  by  study,  doth  not  commonly  bring 
greatest  learning,  best  manners,  or  happiest  life  in 
the  end.— Ascham. 

3.  Make  quicker  of  sense. 

The  air  ...  sharpen'd  his  visual  ray 
To  objects  distant  far. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  620. 

4.  Make  eager  or  hungry. 

Epicurean  cooks 
Sharpen  with  eloyless  sauce  his  appetite. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  1. 
Such  an  assurance  as  will  sharpen  men's  desires, 
and  quicken  their  endeavours  for  obtaining  a  lesser 
good,  ought  to  inspire  men  with  more  vigour  iu 
pursuit  of  what  is  greater.— Archbishop  TUlotson. 
~>    Make  fierce  or  angry. 

Mine  enemy  sharpeneth  his  eyes  upon  me.— Job, 
xvi.  9. 

'i.  Make  biting,  sarcastic,  or  severe. 
My  haughty  soul  would  swell, 
Sharpen  each  word,  and  threaten  in  my  eyes. 

Smith. 

/.  Make  less  flat ;  more  piercing  to  the  ears. 
Enclosures  not  only  preserve  sound,  but  increase 
»nd  sharpen  it.— Bacon. 
N.  Make  sour. 
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Sharpen,  v.  n.     Grow  sharp. 

Now  she  sharpens;  well  said,  whetstone! 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  y.  2. 

Sharper,    s.      One    who    sharps ;    tricking 
fellow  ;  petty  thief ;  rascal. 

Sharpers,  as  pikes,  prey  upon  their  own  kind.— 
Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

He  would  retrench  what  he  lost  to  sharpers,  and 
spent  upon  puppet  plays,  to  apply  it  to  that  use.— 
Arbuthnot. 

Satire's  my  weapon,  but  I'm  too  discreet 
To  run  amuck  and  tilt  at  all  I  meet; 
I  only  wear  it  in  a  land  of  Hectors, 
Thieves,  supercargoes,  sharpers,  and  directors. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  sat.  i. 

Sharply,  adv.    In  a  sharp  manner. 

1 .  With  keenness  ;  with  good  edge  or  point. 

•2.  Severely  ;  rigorously  ;  roughly. 

They  are  more  sharply  to  be  chastised  and  re- 
formed than  the  rude  Irish,  which  being  very  wild 
at  the  first,  are  now  become  more  civil.— Spenser, 
View  of  (tie  State  of  Ireland. 
S/iarply  thou  hast  insisted  on  rebuke. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  i.  468. 

3.  Keenly  ;  acutely ;  vigorously. 

The  mind  and  memory  are  more  sharply  exercised 
in  comprehending  another  man's  things  than  our 
own.— B.  Jonson. 

4.  Afflictively ;  painfully. 

At  the  arrival  of  the  English  ambassadors,  the 
soldiers  were  sharply  assailed  with  wants. — Sir  J. 
Hayward. 
a.  With  quickness. 

You  contract  your  eye  when  you  would  see  sharp- 
ly •,  and  erect  your  ear  when  you  would  hear  atten- 
tively.—Bacon. 

6.  Judiciously  ;  acutely ;  wittily. 
Sharpness,    s.        Attribute    suggested  'by 

Sharp. 
1.  Keenness  of  edge  or  point. 

Palladius  neither  suffering  us  nor  himself  to  take 
in  hand  the  party  till  the  afternoon  ;  when  we  were 
to  'fight  in  troops,  not  differing  otherwise  from 
earnest,  but  that  the  sharpness  of  the  weapons  was 
taken  away. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

A  second  glance  came  gliding  like  the  first ; 
And  he  who  saw  the  sharpness  of  the  dart, 
Without  defence  received  it  in  his  heart. 

Dryden,  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  68. 
•2.  Not  obtuseness. 

Force  consisteth  in  the  roundings  and  raisings  of 
the  work,  according  as  the  limbs  do  more  or  less 
require  it;  so  as  the  beholder  shall  spy  \\os1iarpness 
in  the  bordering  lines.— Sir  H.  Wotton. 

3.  Sourness  without  austereness. 

There  is  a  sharpness  in  vinegar,  and  there  is  a 
sharpness  in  pain,  in  sorrow,  and  in  reproach ; 
there  is  a  sharp  eye,  a  sharp  wit,  and  a  sharp  sword : 
but  there  is  not  one  of  these  several  sharpnesses  the 
same  as  another  of  them  ;  and  a  sharp  east  wind  is 
different  from  them  &11.— Watts,  Logick. 

Provoking  sweat  extremely,  and  taking  away  all 
sharpness  from  whatever  you  put  in,  must  be  of 
good  effect  in  the  cure  of  the  gout.— Sir  W.  Temple. 

4.  Severity  of  language  ;  satirical  sarcasm. 

There's  gold  for  thee ; 

Thou  must  not  take  my  former  sharpness  ill, 
I  will  employ  thee  back  again. 

Shakespear,  A  ntony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  3. 
The  sharpness  of  his  satyr,  next  to  himself,  falls 
most  heavily  on  his  friends. — Dryden. 

Some  did  all  folly  with  just  sharpness  blame, 
While  others  laugh'd  and  scorn'd  them  into  shame ; 
But  of  these  two.  the  last  succeeded  best, 
As  men  aim  rightest,  when  they  shoot  in  jest. 

Id.,  Essay  upon  Satire,  17. 

This  is  a  subject  of  which  it  is  hard  to  speak  with- 
out satyrical  sharpness  and  particular  reflections  on 
many  churches  of  Christians.— Bishop  Sprat. 

5.  Painfulness;  afflictiveness. 

At  this  time 

We  sweat  and  bleed ;  the  friend  hath  lost  his  friend ; 
And  the  best  quarrels  in  the  heat  are  curst 
Ey  those  that  feel  their  itharpness. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  v.  3. 

Not  a  single  death  only  that  then  attended  this 

profession ;  but  the  terror  and  sharpness  of  it  was 

redoubled  in  the  manner  and  circumstances.— South, 

Sermons. 

6.  Intellectual  acuteness ;  ingenuity ;  wit. 

Till  Arianism  had  made  it  a  matter  of  great 
sharpness  and  subtilty  of  wit  to  be  a  sound  believ- 
ing Christian,  men  were  not  curious  what  syllables 
or  particles  of  speech  they  used.-^Hooker,  Ecclesi- 
astical Polity. 

The  daring  of  the  soul  proceeds  from  thence, 
Sharpness  of  wit  and  active  diligence.          Dryden. 

The  son  returned  with  strength  of  constitution, 
sharpness  of  understanding,  arid  skill  in  languages. 
— Addison. 

7.  Quickness  of  senses. 

If  the  understanding  or  faculty  of  the  soul  be  like 
unto  bodily  sight,  nut  of  equal  sharpness  in  all ; 


what  can  be  more  convenient  than  that,  even  as 
the  dark -sighted  man  is  directed  by  the  dear  about 
things  visible,  so  likewise  in  matters  of  deeper  dis- 
course the  wise  in  heart  doth  shew  the  simple  where 
his  way  lieth  ? — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Sharpshooter,  s.  One  who  shoots  from  am- 
bush. 

Sbarpshooting.  verbal  abs.  Action,  prac- 
tice, mode  of  warfare  of,  or  as  of,  a  sharp- 
shooter :  (applied,  in  the  extract,  to  skir- 
mishes of  wit,  or  would-be  wit). 

The  frequent  repetition  of  this  playful  inquiry  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Pecksniff,  led  at  last  to  pla'yful 
answers  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Montague;  but  after 
some  little  sharpshooting  on  both  sides,  Mr.  Peck- 
sniff became  grave,  almost  to  tears.— Dickens,  Mar- 
tin Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xliv. 
Shatter,  v.  a.  [A.S.  scaterian.~\ 

1.  Break  at  once  into  many  pieces;  break  so 
as  to  scatter  the  parts. 

He  raised  a  sigh  so  piteous  and  profound, 
That  it  did  seem  to  shatter  all  his  bulk, 
And  rend  his  being.  Shakespear,  Hamlet,  ii.  1. 

Ye  myrtles  brown,  with  ivy  never  sear, 
I  come  to  pluck  your  berries  harsh  and  crude, 
And  with  forced  fingers  rude 
Shatter  your  leaves  before  the  mellowing  year. 

Milton,  Lycidas,  2. 

They  escape  dissolution,  because  they  can  scarce 
ever  meet  with  an  agent  minute,  and  swiftly  enough 
moved,  to  sJiatter  or  dissociate  the  combined  parts. 
— Boyle. 

A  monarchy  was  shattered  to  pieces,  and  divided 
amongst  revolted  subjects,  into  a  multitude  of  little 
governments.— Locke. 

2.  Dissipate ;  make  incapable  of  close  and 
continued  attention  :  (as  shatter  in  shatter- 
brained). 

Shatter,  v.  n.  Be  broken,  or  fall,  by  any 
force  applied,  into  fragments. 

Of  bodies  some  are  fragil ;  and  some  are  tough  and 
not  fragil ;  and  in  the  breaking,  some  fragil  bodies 
break  but  where  the  force  is ;  some  shatter  and  fly 
in  many  places. — Bacon. 

shatter.  *.  One  part  of  many  into  which 
anything  is  broken  at  once. 

Stick  the  candle  so  loose,  that  it  will  fall  upon  the 
glass  of  the  sconce,  and  break  it  into  shatters. — 
Swift. 

Shatterbralned.  adj.  Inattentive;  not  con- 
sistent :  (condemned  as  low). 

You  cannot,  without  doing  violence  to  your  dis- 
cretion, but  conclude  that  religion  and  devotion 
are  far  from  being  the  mere  effects  of  ignorance  and 
imposture,  whatever  some  shatterbrained  and  de- 
bauched persons  would  fain  persuade  themselves 
and  others. — Goodman,  Winter  Evening  Conference, 
pt.  iii. 

Shattery.  adj.  Disunited ;  not  compact ; 
easily  falling  into  many  parts ;  loose  of 
texture. 

A  brittle  shattery  sort  of  spar,  found  in  form  of 
a  white  sand  chiefly  in  the  perpendicular  fissures 
amongst  the  ores  of  metal. — Woodward. 

The  quarries  are  of  a  coarse  grit-stone,  often  filled 
with  shells,  but  of  too  sluittery  a  nature  to  be  used, 
except  in  ordinary  buildings.— Pennant. 
Shave,    v.    a.    preterit  shaved,    past  part. 
shaved  or  shaven.     [A.S.  scafan.~\ 

1.  Pare  off  with  a  razor. 

The  unclean  person  shall  shave  off  his  hair. — Levi- 
ticus, xiv.  8. 

Zelim  was  the  first  of  the  Ottomans  that  did  shave 
his  beard :  a  bashaw  asked,  why  he  altered  the  cus- 
tom of  his  predecessors?  He  answered,  Because 
you  bashaws  may  not  lead  rue  by  the  beard,  as  you 
did  them. — Bacon. 

I  caused  the  hair  of  his  head  to  be  shaved  off.— 
Wiseman,  Surgery. 

2.  Pare  close  to  the  surface. 

The  labourer  with  the  bending  scythe  is  seen 
Shaving  the  surface  of  the  waving  green. 

Gay,  Rural  Sports,  i.  41. 

3.  Skim  by  passing  near,  or  slightly  touching. 

[He]  shaves  with  level  wing  the  deep  ;  then  soars 
Up  to  the  fiery  concave  towering  high. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  6:54. 

Do  it,  whipcord ;  shave  the  sign-post.— O'Keefe, 
Fontainebleau,  ii.  3. 

4.  Cut  in  thin  slices. 

Make  some  medley  of  earth,  with  some  other  plants 
bruised  or  shaven  in  leaf  or  root. — Bacon. 

5.  Strip  ;  oppress  by  extortion ;  pillage. 
Shave-grass,  s.     See  Starwort. 

Horsetail  is   called  ...  in  English  shavegrass.— 
Gerarde,  Herball,  p.  1116 :  1633. 
Shaveling,  s.  One  shaved  ;  friar  ;  religious  : 
(used  in  contempt ;  and  introduced  into  the 
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language  about  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion by  the  protestants,  in  order  to  desig- 
nate a  Romish  priest). 

Shavelynges  of  prodigious  beastlinesse. — Bale,  On 
the  Revelation,  pt.  ii.  k.  7. 

Of  elfes,  there  be  no  such  things ;  only  by  bald 
friars  and  knavish  shavelings  so  feigned. — Spenser. 

Let  their  shavelings  speak  for  themselves. — Bishop 
Hall,  Honour  of  the  Married  Clergy,  p.  37. 

'  Swearest  thou,  holy  clerk  P '  said  the  Black 
Knight.—'  Clerk  me  no  clerks,'  replied  the  trans- 
formed priest ;  '  by  Saint  George  and  the  Dragon,  I 
am  no  longer  a  shaveling  than  while  my  frock  is  on 
my  back.  When  I  am  cased  in  my  green  cassock,  I 
will  drink,  swear,  and  woo  a  lass,  with  any  blithe 
forester  in  the  West  Riding.'— Sir  IV.  Scott,  Ivanhoe, 
eh.  xxi. 
Shaver,  s. 

1.  Man  that  practises  the  art  of  shaving. 

The  shaver  might  easily  have  out  his  [Samson's] 
throat,  being  asleep. — Bishop  Richardson,  On  the 
Old  Testament,  p.  6". 

2.  Man  closely  attentive  to  his  own  interest. 

My  lord 

Was  now  disposed  to  crack  a  jest, 
And  bid  friend  Lewis  go  in  quest ; 
This  Lewis  is  a  cunning  shaver.  Swift. 

3.  Robber;  plunderer. 

They  fell  all  into  the  hands  of  the  cruel  mountain- 
people,  living  for  the  most  part  by  theft,  and  wait- 
ing for  wrecks,  as  hawks  for  their  prey :  by  these 
shavers  the  Turks  were  stript  of  all  'they  had.— 
Knulles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

Shaver,  s.  [Gipsy,  c/ia»o  =  boy,  child,  heir.] 
Lad ;  fellow ;  chap.  Colloquial,  vulgar,  or 
provincial. 

Shaving-.  *.  Thin  slice  pared  off  from  any 
body. 

Take  lignum  aloes  in  gross  sfiavings,  steep  them 
in  sack,  changed  twice,  till  the  bitterness  be  drawn 
forth ;  then  take  the  shavings  forth  and  dry  them 
in  the  shade,  and  beat  them  to  powder. — Bacon. 

By  electrick  bodies  I  do  not  conceive  only  such  as 
take  up  shavinc/s,  straws,  and  light  bodies,  but  such 
as  attract  all  bodies  palpable  whatsoever.— Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

The  shavings  are  good  for  the  fining  of  wine. — 
Mortimer,  Husbandry., 

Shaw.  s.  [Danish,  shove ;  Swedish,  skog.~\ 
Wood,  or  thicket. 

When  shaws  been  sheene. 

Old  Ballad  of  Robin,  Hood. 

Shawfowl.  s.     [  ?  ]     Artificial  fowl  made  by 

fowlers  on  purpose  to  shoot  at. 
Shawl,    s.     [Hindustani,    ishal.~]      Part    of 
modern  female  dress,  brought  from  India 
into  this  country ;  kind  of  cloak. 
Negro  nymphs  in  linsey-wolsey  sliawls. 

Boswell,  Prologue  to  Variety. 

Shawm,  s.  Hautboy ;  cornet :  (written  like- 
wise shalm). 

With  trumpets  also  and  shawms,  O  show  your- 
selves joyful  before  the  Lord  the  King. — Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  Psalms,  xcviii.  7. 
As  when  a  mighty  people  rejoice 
With  shawms,  and  with  cymbals,  and  harps  of  gold, 
And  the  tumult  of  their  acclaim  is  roll'd 
Thro"  the  open  gates  of  the  city  afar, 
To  the  shepherd  who  watcheth  the  evening  star. 

Tennyson,  Tlie  Dying  Swan. 

She.  pron,  [A.S.  seo,  feminine  of  se :  in 
both  languages  defective.] 

1.  Female  demonstrative  pronoun;  woman; 
woman  before  mentioned. 

She,  of  whom  the  ancients  seem'd  to  prophesy, 
When  they  call'd  virtues  by  the  name  of  she; 
She,  in  whom  virtue  was  so  much  refined, 
That  for  allay  unto  so  pure  a  mind 
Site  took  the  weaker  sex.  Donne. 

This  once  disclosed, 

The  ladies  did  change  favours,  and  then  we, 
Following  the  signs,  woo'd  but  the  sign  of  she. 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  V.  2. 
The  most  upright  of  mortal  men  was  he ; 
The  most  sincere  and  holy  woman  she. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 
Metamorphoses,  b.  1. 

2.  Sometimes  used  for  a  woman  absolutely, 
with  some  degree  of  contempt. 

The  shes  of  Italy  should  not  betray 
Mini;  interest,  and  his  honour. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  i.  4. 
Lady,  you  are  the  cruell'st  sJie  alive 
If  you  will  lead  these  graces  to  the  grave, 
And  leave  the  world  no  copy. 

Id.,  Twelfth  Night,  i.  5. 
I  was  wont 

To  load  my  she  with  knacks  ;  I  would  have  ransack'd 
The  pedlar's  silken  treasury,  anaVhave  pour'd  it 
To  her  acceptance.  Id.,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 
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3.  Female  ;  not  the  male. 

I  would  outstare  the  sternest  eyes  that  look, 
Pluck  the  young  sucking  cubs  from  the  she  bear, 
To  win  thee,  lady. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  1. 

The  nightingale,  ir she  would  sing  by  day, 
When  every  goose  is  cackling,  would  be  thought 
No  better  a  musician  than  the  wren.          Ibid.  v.  1. 

He-lions  are  hirsute,  and  have  great  manes;  the 
shes  are  smooth  like  cats. — Bacon. 

As  the  first  element  in  a  compound. 
Stand  it  in  Judah's  chronicles  confest, 
That  David's  son,  by  impious  passion  moved, 
Smote  a  site-slave,  and  murder'd  what  lie  loved. 

Prior,  Solomon,  ii.  287. 
Sheaf,  s.     [A.S.  sceaf.~\ 

1.  Bundle  of  stalks  of  corn  bound  together, 
that  the  ears  may  dry. 

These  be  the  sheaves  that  honour's  harvest  bears, 
The  seed  thy  valiant  acts,  the  world  the  field. 

Fairfax. 

He  beheld  a  field, 

Part  arable  and  tilth ;  whereon  were  sheaves 
New-reap'd ;  the  other  part  sheep-walks  and  folds. 
Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  429. 
The  reaper  fills  his  greedy  hands, 
And  binds  the  golden  sheaves  in  brittle  bands. 

Dry  den,  Translation  oftJie  Georgics,  i.  429. 

2.  Any  bundle  or  collection  held  together. 

'  Farewell ! '  she  said,  and  vanished  from  the  place; 
The  sheaf  of  arrows  shook  and  rattled  in  the  case. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  281. 

In  the  knowledge  of  bodies,  we  must  glean  what 
we  can ;  since  we  cannot,  from  a  discovery  of  their 
real  essences,  grasp  at  a  time  whole  sheaves,  and  in 
bundles  comprehend  the  nature  of  whole  species. — 
Locke. 

Sbeaf.  v.  n.    Make  sheaves. 

They  that  reap,  must  sheaf  and  bind. 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  iii.  2. 
Sbeal.  v.  a.     Shell. 

Shealed.  part.  adj.     Shelled. 
That's  a  shealed  peasecod. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  4. 

Shear.   77.  a.   pret.  shore,  or  sheared;  past 
part,  shorn.  [A.S.  scearan.~\ 

1.  Clip  or  cut  by  interception  between  two 
blades  moving  on  a  rivet. 

Laban  went  to  sheer  his  sheep. — Genesis,  xxxi.  19. 
So  many  days,  my  ewes  have  been  with  young ; 
So  many  weeks,  ere  the  poor  fools  will  yean  ; 
So  many  months,  ere  I  shall  sheer  the  fleece. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  ii.  5. 
When  wool  is  new  shorn,  they  set  pails  of  water 
by  in  the  same  room  to  increase  its  weight. — Bacon, 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

To  lay  my  head,  and  hallow'd  pledge 
Of  all  my  strength,  in  the  lascivious  lap 
Of  a  deceitful  concubine,  who  shore  me, 
Like  a  tame  wether,  all  my  precious  fleece. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  535. 
The  same  ill  taste  of  sense  would  serve  to  join 
Dog  foxes  in  the  yoke,  and  sheer  the  swine. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  iii.  142. 
May'st  thou  henceforth  sweetly  sleep  1 
Shear,  swains,  oh  sliear  your  softest  sheep, 
To  swell  his  couch. 

Gay,  SJiepherd's  Week,  prologue. 
O'er  the  congenial  dust  enjoin'd  to  shear 
The  graceful  curl,  and  drop  the  tender  tear.     Pope. 

2.  Cut  by  interception. 

The  sharp  and  toothed  edge  of  the  nether  chap 
strikes  into  a  canal  cut  into  the  bone  of  the  upper ; 
and  the  toothed  protuberance  of  the  upper  into  a 
canal  in  the  nether  :  by  which  means  he  easily  slieers 
the  grass  whereon  he  feeds. — Grew. 

3.  Cut  down  as  by  the  sickle  ;  reap. 
Shear,  v.  n. 

1.  Make  an  indirect  course. 

2.  Pierce. 

As  a  sheering  wind,  it  killeth  all  in  the  bud.— Sir 
E.  Sandys,  State  of  Religion,  L.  2.  b. 

Shear,  s.  Denomination  of  the  age  of  sheep. 
When  sheep  is  one  shear,  they  will  have  two  broad 
teeth  before ;  when  two  shear,  four ;  when  three, 
six ;  when  four,  eight :  and  after  that,  their  mouths 
break. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 
Sheard.  s.  [A.S.  sceurd.']    Fragment :  (now 
commonly  written  shard,  and  applied  only 
to  fragments  of  earthenware). 

There  shall  not  be  found  in  the  bursting  of  it  a 
slieard  to  take  lire  from  the  hearth,  or  to  take  water 
withal  out  of  the  pit. — Isaiah,  xxx.  14. 
Shearer,  s.     One  who  shears. 
I.  One  who  clips  with  shears;  particularly 
one  who  fleeces  sheep. 

Of  other  care  they  little  reckoning  make, 
Than  how  to  scramble  at  the  sfiearers'  feast, 
And  shove  away  the  worthy  bidden  guest. 

Milton,  Lycidas,  116. 
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Was  he  to  be  led  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter, 
patient  and  resigned  as  a  sheep  before  her  shearers  ? 
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2.  Reaper. 

Shearman,  s.     He  who  shears. 
Villain,  thy  father  was  a  plasterer, 
And  thou  thyself  a  shearman ;  art  thou  not  ? 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iv.  2. 
Shears,  s.  pi. 

1.  Instrument  to  cut,  consisting  of  two  blades 
moving  on  a  pin,  between  which  the  thing 
cut  is  intercepted.     Shears  are  a  larger, 
and  scissars  a  smaller  instrument  of  the 
same  kind.     Pope  uses  shears  for  scissart. 

Alas !  thought  Philoclea  to  herself,  your  sheers 
come  too  late  to  clip  the  bird's  wings  that  already  is 
flown  away. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Why  do  you  bend  such  solemn  brows  on  me? 
Think  you  I  bear  the  shears  of  destiny? 
Have  I  commandment  on  the  pulse  of  life  ? 

Shakespear,  King  John,  iv.  2. 

The  fates  prepared  their  sharpen'd  sheers. 

Dryden. 

When  the  fleece  is  shorn,  if  sweat  remains 
Unwashed,  and  soaks  into  their  empty  veins, 
Then  their  defenceless  limbs  the  brambles  tear ; 
Short  of  their  wool,  and  naked  from  the  sheer. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iii.  676. 

That  people  live  and  die,  I  knew 
An  hour  ago,  as  well  as  you ; 
And  if  fate  spins  us  longer  years, 
Or  is  in  haste  to  take  the  shears, 
I  know,  we  must  both  fortunes  try, 
And  bear  our  evils,  wet  or  dry. 

Prior,  Alma,  iii.  580. 

How  happy  should  we  be  if  we  had  the  privilege 
of  employing  the  sheers,  for  want  of  a  mint,  upon 
foreign  gold,  by  clipping  it  into  half-crowns!  — 
Swift. 

Fate  urged  the  shears,  and  cut  the  sylph  in  twain, 
But  airy  substance  soon  unites  again. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  iii. 

Beneath  the  shears  they  felt  no  lasting  smart, 
They  lost  but  fleeces,  while  I  lost  a  heart. 

Gay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Tuesday,  29. 

2.  Anything  in  the  form  of  the  blades  of 
shears. 

8.  Wings. 

Two  sharp-wing'd  sheers, 
Decked  with  divers  plumes,  like  painted  jays, 
Were  fixed  at  his  back  to  cut  his  airy  ways. 

,  Spenser. 

Shearwater,  s.  Bird  so  called  ;  auk  ;  razor- 
bill. 

The  very  . . .  shearwaters  are  hastening  to  the 
shore— Sir  W.  Scott,  The  Pirate. 

Sheath.  s.  [A.S.  sc«Se.]     Case  of  anything ; 
scabbard  of  a  weapon. 

The  dead  knight's  sword  out  of  his  sheath  he  drew, 
With  which  he  cut  a  lock  off  all  their  hair. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Doth  not  each  look  a  flash  of  lightning  feel, 
Which  spares  the  body's  sheath,  yet  melts  the  steel  ? 

Cleaveland. 

Swords,  by  the  lightning's  subtile  force  distill'd, 
And  the  cold  sheath  with  running  metal  fill'd. 

Addison. 

Sheathe,  v.  a. 

1 .  Inclose  in  a  sheath  or  scabbard ;  inclose 
in  any  case. 

This  drawn  but  now  against  my  sovereign's  breast. 
Before  'tis  sheathed,  shall  give  him  peace  and  rest. 

Waller. 

In  his  hair  one  hand  he  wreaths. 
His  sword  the  other  in  his  bosom  sheaths. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Destruction  of  Troy. 
Is  this  her  hate  to  him,  his  love  to  me  I 
'Tis  iu  my  breast  she  sheaths  her  dagger  now. 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperor,  iv.  4. 
The  left  foot  naked,  when  they  march  to  fight, 
But  in  a  bull's  raw  hide  they  sheath  the  right. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  ^Knt-id.  vii.  953. 
The  leopard,  and  all  of  this  kind  as  goes,  keeps  the 
claws  of  his  forefeet  turned  up  from  the  ground  and 
sheathed  in  the  skin  of  his  toes,  whereby  he  preserves 
them  sharp  for  rapine,  extending  them  only  when 
he  leaps  at  the  prey.— Grew. 

•2.  Obtund  any  acrid  particles. 

Those  active  parts  of  a  body  are  of  differing  natures 
when  sheathed  up,  or  wedged  in  amongst  others  in 
the  texture  of  a  concrete ;  and  when  extricated  from 
these  impediments. — Boyle. 

Other  substances  opposite  to  acrimony  are  called 
demulcent  or  mild ;  because  they  blunt  or  sheath 
those  sharp  salts,  as  pease  and  beans. — Arbuthnot. 

3.  Fit  with  a  sheath. 

There  was  no  link  to  colour  Peter's  hat, 
And  Walter's  dagger  was  not  come  from  sheathing. 
Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  1. 

4.  Defend  the   main  body  by  an  outward 
covering. 
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It  were  to  be  wished,  that  the  whole  navy  through 
out  were  sheathed  as  some  are.  —  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Sbeathless.  adj.  Wanting,  destitute  of,  i 
*  heath. 

The  fatal  cause  was  now  at  last  explored  ; 
Her  veil  she  knew,  and  saw  his  sheafhless  sword. 

Eusden,  Translation  from  Ovid's  Metamor 
phases,  b.  iv. 

Sbeathwinged.  adj.  Having  hard  cases 
which  are  folded  over  the  wings  ;  Coleo- 
pterous, the  two  words  translating  one 
another. 

Some  insects  fly  with  four  wines,  as  all  vaginiprn- 
nous,  or  sheathwinged  insects,  an  beetles  and  dorrs. 
—  Sir  T.  Browne. 

sheathy.  adj.    Forming  a  sheath. 

\Vitli  a  needle  put  aside  the  short  and  sheathy 
cases  on  earwigs'  backs,  and  you  may  draw  forth 
two  wings.  —  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Sheave,  v.  a.    Bring  together  ;  collect. 

As  for  the  work  itself,  it  is  sheaved  up  from  a  few 
gleanings  in  part  of  our  English  fields.—  Ashmole, 
Theatrum  Chemicum,  prologue  :  1052. 

Sheaved,  adj.     Made  of  straw. 

Her  hair,  nor  loose  nor  tied  in  formal  plait, 
Proclaim'd  in  her  a  careless  hand  of  pride  ; 
For  some,  untuck'd,  descended  her  sheaved  hat, 
Hanging  her  pale  and  pined  cheek  beside. 

Shakespear,  Lover's  Complaint. 

Shecklaton.  «.  [Fr.  ciclatonJ]   Kind  of  robe. 

He  went  to  fight  against  the  giant  in  his  robe  of 

Shecklaton,  which  is  that  kind  of  gilded  leather  with 

which  they  use  to  embroider  the  Irish  jackets.— 

Spenser. 

Shed.  v.  a.  [A.S.  sceadan.'] 
1.  Effuse;  pour  out;  spill. 

For  this  is  my  blood  of  the  new  testament  which 
is  shed  for  many,  for  the  remission  of  sins.—  Matthew, 
zxvi.  28. 

The  painful  service,  and  the  drops  of  blood 
Shed  for  my  thankless  country,  are  requited 
But  with  that  surname  of  Coriolanus. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iv.  5. 
Cromwell,  I  did  not  think  to  shed  a  tear 
In  all  my  miseries.  Id..  Henry  nil.  iii.  2. 

Some  think  one  general  soul  fllls  ev'ry  brain, 
As  the  bright  sun  sheds  light  in  ev'ry  star. 

Sir  J.  Dairies,  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 
Around  its  entry  nodding  poppies  grow, 
And  all  cool  simples  that  sweet  rest  bestow  ; 
Right  from  the  plants  their  sleepy  virtue  drains, 
And  passing,  sheds  it  on  the  silent  plains. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  House  of 

Sleep. 

You  seem'd  to  mourn  another  lover  dead, 
My  sighs  you  gave  him,  and  my  tears  you  shed. 

Id.,  A  urengzebe,  v.  1. 
L  nhappy  man  !  to  break  the  pious  laws 
Of  nature,  pleading  in  his  children's  cause  j 
Howe'er  the  doubtful  fact  is  understood, 
"f  is  love  of  honour,  and  his  country's  good  ; 
The  consul,  not  the  father,  sheds  the  blood. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vi.  1125. 
In  these  lone  walls,  their  days  eternal  bound, 
These   moss-grown   domes  with  spiry  turrets 

crown'd, 

Where  awful  arches  make  a  noon  -day  night, 
And  the  dim  windows  shed  a  solemn  light, 
Thy  eyes  diffused  a  reconciling  ray, 
And  gleams  of  glory  brighten'd  all  the  day. 

Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelard. 
2.  Scatter  ;  let  fall. 

Trees  that  bring  forth  their  leaves  late,  and  cast 
them  late,  are  more  lasting  than  those  that  sprout 
their  leaves  early,  or  shed  them  betimes.—  Bacon 
natural  and  Experimental  History. 

So  the  returning  year  be  blest, 
As  his  infant  months  bestow 
Springing  wreaths  for  William's  brow  ; 
As  his  summer's  youth  shall  xheil 
Eternal  sweets  around  Maria's  head. 

Prior,  Hymn  to  the  Sun. 
Shed.  v.  n.    Let  fall  its  parts. 

White  oats  are  apt  to  shed  most  as  they  lie  and 
black  as  they  stand.—  Mortimer,  Husbandry. 
Shed.  «.     [A.S.  seed.] 
\.  Slight  temporary  covering. 

The  first  Aletes  born  in  lowly  shed, 
Of  parents  base,  a  rose  sprung  from  a  bride. 

Fairfax. 


Or  sheds  of  reeds,  which  summer's  heat  repel. 

_  In  such  a  season  born,  when  scarce  a  sJied        V$' 
Could  be  obtain'd  to  shelter  him  or  me 
From  the  bleak  air. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  ii.  72 
bo  all  our  minds  with  his  conspire  to  grace 
The  Rentiles'  great  apostle,  and  deface 
Those  *tate-obscuriiiK  sheds,  that  like  a  chain 
*eem  d  to  confine  and  fetter  him  again         Wal'er 
91-2 


SHEE 

Those  houses  then  were  caves,  or  homely  sheds, 
With  twininc  osiers  fenced,  and  moss  their  beds. 
Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  The  Silver  Ag 
An  hospitable  house  they  found, 
A  homely  shed;  the  roof,  not  far  from  ground, 
Was  thatch'd  with  reeds  and  straw  together  boun 
Ibid.,  Baucis  and  Philemo 
Here  various  kinds,  by  various  fortunes  led, 
Commence  acquaintance  underneath  a  shed. 

Surift,  Description  of  a  City  Shows 

2.  As    the  second  element  in  a   compound 

Effusion:  (as  bloodshed). 
Shedder.  s.     One  who  sheds  ;  spiller. 

A  son  that  is  a  robber,  a  shedder  of  blood  . . .  sha 

surely  die.—Ezekiel,  xviii.  10. 

Sheen,  adj.      [A.S.  seen.']     Bright ;  glitter 
ing ;  showy ;  fair.     Obsolete. 

That  lewd  ribbald,  with  vile  lust  advanced, 
Laid  first  his  filthy  hands  on  virgin  clean, 
To  spoil  her  dainty  corse  so  fair  and  sheen. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen 
When  he  was  all  dight,  he  took  his  way 
Into  the  forest,  that  he  might  be  seen 
Of  the  wild  beasts,  in  his  new  glory  sheen. 

Id.,  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale 
Now  they  never  meet  in  grove  or  green, 
By  fountain  clear  or  spangled  star-light  sheen. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  ii. ! 
Up  rose  each  warrior  bold  and  brave, 
Glistering  in  filed  steel  and  armour  sheen. 

Fairfax 

By  the  rushy-fringed  bank, 
Where  grows  the  willow  and  the  osier  dank, 
My  sliding  chariot  stays, 
Thick  set  with  agat,  or  the  azure  sheen, 
Of  turquois  blue,  and  emerald  green. 

Milton,  Comus,  S90 
Sheen,  s.    Brightness  ;  splendour. 

Mercy  will  sit  between, 
Throned  in  celestial  sheen. 
Milton,  Odes,  On  the  Morning  of  the  Nativity,  144 

Far  above,  in  spangled  slieen, 
Celestial  Cupid,  her  famed  son,  advanced, 
Holds  his  dear  Psyche  sweet  entranced, 

Id.,  Comus,  1003 
Sheeny,  adj.     Glittering;  bright. 

Or  did  of  late  earth's  sous  besiege  the  wall 
Of  sheeny  heaven  ? 

Milton,  Odes,  On  the  Death  of  a  Fair  Infant,  47. 
Sheep,  s.  [A.S.  sceap.'j 

1.  Domesticated,    wool-bearing    and    meat- 
producing  ruminant,  of  the  genus  Ovis. 

Fire  the  brambles,  snare  the  birds,  and  steep 
In  wholesome  water-falls  the  fleecy  sheep. 

Dryden. 

Of  substances  there  are  two  sorts  of  ideas  ;  one 
of  single  substances,  as  they  exist  separately,  as  a 
man  or  sheep. — Locke. 

2.  Foolish  silly  fellow. 

3.  People,  considered  as  under  the  direction 
of  God,  or  of  their  pastor. 

We  are  his  people,  and  the  sheep  of  his  pasture. — 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Psalms,  c.  2. 
Sheepbiter.  *.     Petty  thief. 

His  gate  like  a  sheepbiter  fleering  aside. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of 

good  Husbandry. 

Wouldst  thou  not  be  glad  to  have  the  niggardly 
rascally  sheepbiter  come  to  some  notable  shame  P— 
Shakespear, 

There  are  political  sheepbiters,  as  well  as  pastoral : 
betrayers  of  publick  trusts,  as  well  as  of  private.— 
Sir  R.  L'  Estrange. 

Sheepbiting.  adj.     Thievish. 

Shew  yqur  knave's  visage,  with  a  pox  to  you ;  shew 
your  shee-pkiting  face,  and  be  hanged.— Shakespear, 
Measure  for  Measure,  v.  1. 
Such  a  sheepbiting  look  :  such  a  pickpocket  air. 

Gray,  The  Cambridge  Courtship. 

Sheepcot.  «.    Little  enclosure  for  sheep. 

Bedlam  beggars,  with  roaring  voices, 
From  low  farms,  s/j««pc»feand  mills 
Inforce  their  charity.    Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  3 

Up  to  a  hill  anon  his  steps  he  rear'd. 
From  whose  high  top  to  ken  the  prospect  round 
If  cottage  were  in  view,  sheepcot  or  herd ; 
But  cottage,  herd,  or  sheepcot  none  he  saw. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  ii.  287. 

Sheepfold.  *.  Place  where  sheep  are  en- 
closed. 

The  bear,  the  lion,  terrors  of  the  plain, 
The  Sheepfold  scatter'd  and  the  shepherd  slain. 

Prior,  Solomon,  iii.  121. 
Sheepheaded.  adj.     Simple-minded;  dull. 

And  though  it  be  a  divell,  yet  is  it  most  idola- 
trously  adored,  honoured,  and  worshipped  by  those 
simple  Sheepheaded  fools  whom  it  hath  undone  and 
beggared.— Taylor  (the  Water-Poet) :  1(530. 

Sheephook.  s.  Hook  fastened  to  a  pole  by 
which  shepherds  lay  hold  on  the  le»-s  of 
their  sheep. 
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The  one  carried  a  crosier  of  balm-wood,  the  other 
a  pastoral  staff  of  cedar  like  a  sheep-hook.— Bacon 
New  A  tlantis. 

If  you  dare  think  of  deserving  our  charms, 
Away  with  your  sheeplwok,  and  take  to  your  arms. 

Dryden. 
Sheepish,  adj. 

1.  Relating  to  sheep. 

How  to  chuse  the  best  tar;  to  bring  in  the  idle 
stragglers ;  how  to  excell  in  sheepish  surgery ;  how 
to  please  Pan,  and  enchant  the  rural  gods  with  your 
melodie.— Stafford,  Niobe,  pt.  ii.  p.  218 :  1611.  ' 

2.  Bashful  ;    over-modest ;    timorously  and 
meanly  diffident. 

Wanting  change  of  company,  he  will,  when  he 
comes  abroad,  be  a  sheepish  or  conceited  creature. — 
Locke. 

Sheepishly,   adv.      In  a  sheepish  manner; 
timorously;  with  mean  diffidence. 

It  is  the  part  of  a  good-natured  man,  neither  so 
rigidly  to  insist  upon  the  punctilios  of  his  liberty 
and  property  as  to  refuse  a  glass  recommended  to 
him  by  civility;  nor  yet,  on  the  other  side,  sheep, 
ishly  submit  himself  to  be  taxed  in  his  drink.— 
Goodman,  Winter  Evening  Conference,  pt.  i. 
Sheepishness.    *.      Attribute  suggested  by- 
Sheepish  ;  mean  and  timorous  diffidence. 

Thy  gentry  bleats,  as  if  thy  native  cloth 
Transfused  a  Sheepishness  into  thy  story. 

G.  Herbert. 

Sheepishness  and  ignorance  of  the  world  are  not 
consequences  of  being  bred  at  home.— Locke. 

Without  success,  let  a  man  be  never  so  hardy  he 
will  have  some  degree  of  slieepishness.—Grew. 
Sheepmaster.  *.     Feeder  of  sheep, 

I  knew  a  nobleman  of  England  that   had  the 
greatest  audits  of  my  time,  a  great  grasier,  a  great 
sheepmaster.— Bacon,  Essays,  Of  Riches. 
Sheep's-eye.  s.    [two  words.]    Modest  diffi- 
dent look,  such  as  lovers  cast  at  their  mis- 
tresses ;  leer  ;  wishful  glance. 

Cast  a  sheep's  eye  behind  you :  in,  before  me. 

For  your  sanctified  look  I'm  afraid 
That  you  cast  a  sheep's-eye  at  my  ladyship's  maid. 

Hard  is  our  lot,  who,  seldom  doom'd  to  eat, 
Cast  a  sheep's-eye  on  this  forbidden  meat. 

T.  Warton,  Prologue  on  the  Old 
Winchester  Playhouse. 

Sheep-shearer,  s.     One  who  shears  sheep. 

J  udah  went  up  unto  his  sheepshearers  to  Tininath. 
—Genesis,  xxxviii.  12. 

Sheepshearing.  s.     Time  of  shearing  sheep; 
feast  made  when  sheep  are  shorn. 

There  happening  a  great  and  solemn  festivity,  such 
as  the  sheejjsheariitgs  used  to  be.— South,  Sermons. 
ii.  356. 

Sheepstealer.    s.      Thief  who   takes   away 
sheep. 

A  sheepstealer  is  hanged  for  stealing.  —  Burton, 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  preface. 
Sheepwalk.  *.     Pasture  for  sheep. 
He  beheld  a  field, 

Part  arable  and  tilth  P  whereon  were  sheaves 
New  reap'd ;  the  other  parts  sleepwalks  and  folds. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  -^9. 
heer.  adj.    [?  connected  with  shear  =  cut; 
hence  sharp,  decided.]     Pure  ;  clear  ;  un- 
mingled. 

Having  viewed  in  a  fountain  shere 
His  face.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

The  golden  sand, 

The  which  Pactolus  with  his  waters  shere 
Throws  forth  upon  the  rivage.  Ibid.  iv.  6,  20. 

Thou  sheer,  immaculate,  and  silver  fountain. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  v.  3. 

If  she  say,  I  am  not  fourteenpence  on  the  score  for 

sheer  ale,  score  me  up  for  the  lying'st  rogue  in 

Christendom.— Id.,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  induction, 

sc.  2. 

Sheer  argument  is  not  the  talent  of  the  man ;  little 

wrested  sentences  are  the  bladders  which  bear  him 

up,  and  he  sinks  downright  when  he  once  pretends 

to  swim  without  them.— £ishop  Atterbury. 

Used  adverbially.     Clean  ;  quick  ;  at  once. 

Thrown  by  angry  Jove 

Sheer  o'er  the  crystal  battlements ;  from,  morn 
To  noon  he  fell,  from  noon  to  dewy  eve, 
A  summer's  day  ;  and  with  the  setting  sun, 
Dronp'd  from  the  zenith,  like  a  falling  star, 
On  Lenmos.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  741. 

The  sword  of  Satan,  with  steep  force  to  smite 
Descending,  and  in  half  cut  sheer.          Ibid.  vi.  321 

Due  entrance  he  disdain'd,  and  in  contempt 
At  one  slight  bound  high  overleap'd  all  bound 
Of  hill  or  highest  wall,  and  sheer  within 
Lights  on  his  feet.  Ibid.  iv.  ISO 

beer-hulk,  s.     Old  ship  of  war  cut  down 
to  her  lower  deck  and  fitted  with  sheers. 
(For  ex-ample  see  under  Sheers,  s.) 
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Sheer-off,  v.  n.    Steal  away ;  slip  off  clan- 
destinely. 

Sheerly.  adv.     At  once ;  quite ;  absolutely. 

Search  through  all  the  memories  of  mankind, 
And  find  me  such  a  friend ;  he  has  outdone  all, 
Outstrip!  them  sheerly. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Mad  Lover. 

Sheers,  s.    [see  first  extract.] 

1.  In   Navigation.      Apparatus    for  raising 
heavy  weights. 

The  easiest-formed  sheers  are  made  of  two  spars 
lashed  together  near  the  top  with  a  block  sus- 
pended from  the  point  of  intersection.  The  resem- 
blance borne  by  such  spars  to  an  open  pair  of  shears 
is  said  to  have  suggested  the  name.  In  permanent 
sheers,  employed  in  dockyards,  the  upper  ends  of 
the  spars  are  cut  off,  the  tops  joined  by  an  iron  cap 
and  bolts,  the  bases  firmly  set  in  masonry,  and  the 
apparatus  is  lowered  or  raised  by  chains  working  to 
the  top  of  a  massive  mast,  rising  vertically  from  be- 
tween the  feet  of  the  spars.  In  some  instances  a 
pair  of  sheers  is  placed  on  each  side  of  the  centre 
spar,  the  whole  being  built  on  a  stone  causeway,  be- 
tween two  basins.  A  sheer-hulk  is  an  old  hull  fitted 
with  sheers.  It  has  the  advantage  of  locomotion, 
but  the  weight  of  modern  boilers  and  masts  is  so  I 
great  as  to  have  caused  the  sheer-hulk  to  become 
nearly  obsolete.  Its  place  has  in  some  degree  been 
taken  by  the  derrick. — Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary 
of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

2.  In  Artillery.     See  extract. 

Slieers  [are]  two  spars  from  thirty  to  forty  feet 
long,  lashed  together  at  one  end.  Their  other  ends 
are  planted  in  the  ground,  the  lashed  ends  being 
raised  by  tackle,  and  fixed  by  guy  ropes.  To  tin; 
lashed  end  is  attached  a  tackle  ;  and  the  whole  ar- 
rangement is  used  for  mounting  and  dismounting 
guns  from  towers,  &c.,  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
derrick.— Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  A  rt. 

Sheet,  s.     [A.S.  scyte  =  region,  corner,  ex- 
panse.] 

1.  Broad  and  large  piece  of  linen. 

[He]  saw  heaven  opened,  and  a  certain  vessel 
descending  unto  him,  as  it  had  been  a  great  sheet 
knit  at  the  four  corners.— A  cts,  x.  11. 

2.  Linen  of  a  bed. 

If  I  die  before  thee,  shroud  me 
In  one  of  these  same  sheets. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  iv.  ;5, 

You  think  none  but  your  sJieets  are  privy  to  your 
wishes.— Id.,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  2. 

3.  As  much  paper  as  is  made  in  one  body. 

As  much  love  in  rhime, 
As  could  be  cramm'd  up  in  a  sheet  of  paper, 
Writ  on  both  sides  the  leaf,  margin  and  all. 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  v.  2. 

When  I  first  put  pen  to  paper,  I  thought  all  I 
should  have  to  say  would  have  been  contained 
one  sheet  of  paper. — Locke. 

1  let  the  refracted  light  fall  perpendicularly  upon 
a  sheet  of  white  paper  upon  the  opposite  wall.— Sir 
I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 

4.  Single  complication  or  fold  of  paper  in  a 

book. 

When  the  author  returns  his  proof  and  revise, 
and  is  satisfied  that  the  sheet  is  correct,  the  form, 
after  having  been  finally  read  for  press,  is  taken  to 
the  press  or  machine  to  have  the  requisite  number 
of  impressions  struck  off.— B.  Courtney,  in  Brande 
and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and 
Art. 

5.  In  the  plural.     Book. 

To  this  the  following  sheets  are  intended  for  a  full 
and  distinct  answer.— Bishop  Waterland. 

6.  Anything  expanded. 
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other  cases  the  weathermost  one  is  called  a  tack. — 
Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  A  rt. 

As  the  first  element  in  a  compound. 

The  little  word  behind  the  back  and  undoing 
whisper,  like  pulling  off  a  sheet-rope  at  sea,  slackens 
the  sail.— (Sir  J.  Suckling. 

(See  also  under  Tack.) 

Sheet-anchor,    s.      [two  words.]      Largest 
anchor  in    a    ship ;     which,   in    stress   of 


(  SHEFB-OFF 
1  SJIELL 


He  call'd  his  money  in ; 
But  the  prevailing  love  of  pelf 
Soon  split  him  on  the  former  shelf, 

lie  put  it  out  again. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Horace,  epode  ii. 

The  plural  is  analogically  shelves ;  Dryden 
has  shelf  s. 

He  seized  the  helm,  his  fellows  cheer'd, 
Turn'd  short  upon  the  shelfs,  and  madly  steer'd. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JZneid,  v.  229. 


weather,  is  the  mariners'  last  refuge,  when   Shelfy.  adj. 

an  extraordinary  stiff  gale  of  wind  happens.    1.  Full  of  hidden  rocks   or  banks;    full  of 

dangerous  shallows. 

Glides  by  the  siren's  cliffs  a  shelfy  coast, 
Long  infamous  for  ships  and  sailors  lost, 
And  white  with  bones. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JSneid,  v.  1125 
2.  ?  Rocky. 

The  tillable  fields  are  jn  some  places  so  tough 
that  the  plough  will  scarcely  cut  them  ;  and  in  some 
so  shelfy  that  the  corn  hath  much  ado  to  fasten  its 
root.— Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 


This  saying  they  make  their  shootanker.— Arch- 
bishop Cranmer.  Answer  to  Bishop  Gardiner,  p.  11 7. 

His  majesty  did  ever  seeke  to  settle  his  establish- 
ment upon  the  faith  of  protestants  in  generalise,  as 
the  most  assured  shoote-ancre. — Proceedings  against 
Garnet,  &c.,  sign.  M.  4 :  1606. 

Sheeted,  part.  adj.     Covered  with  a  sheet 
(in  the  extract,  shrouded). 

The  sheeted  dead 
Did  squeak  and  gibber  in  the  Roman  streets. 


Such  sheets  of  fire,  such  bursts  of  horrid  thunder, 
I  never  remember  to  have  heard. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii,  2. 
Rowling  thunder  roars. 
And  sheets  of  lightning  blast  the  standing  field. 

Dryden. 
Sheet,  r.  a. 
\.  Furnish  with  sheets. 

2.  Enfold  in  a  sheet. 

3.  Cover  as  with  a  sheet. 

Like  the  stag,  when  snow  the  pasture  sheets, 
The  barks  of  trees  thou  browsed'st. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  2. 
Sheet,  s.    [Spanish,  escota.~\    In  Navigation. 
Rope  bent  to  the  clews  of  the  sails,  which 
serve  in  all  the  lower  sails  to  hale  or  round 
off  the  clew  of  the  sail ;  but  in  topsails  they 
draw  the  sail  close  to  the  yard  arms. 
Fierce  Boreas  drove  against  his  flying  sails, 
And  rent  the  sheets. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  sEneid,  i.  147. 
A  sheet  [is]  the  rope  attached  to  the  after  or  lee- 
ward clew  or  corner  of  a  sail,  to  extend  it  to  the 
wind.    In  the  square  sails  above  the  courses,  the 
ropes  attached  to  both  clows  are  called  slieets  :  in  all 
VOL.  II. 


Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  1. 
Sheeting-,  s.     Cloth  for  making  sheets. 

Diapers  were  made  in  one  town  or  district,  da- 
masks in  another,  sheeting  in  a  third. — Bishop 
Berkeley,  Querist,  §  522. 

Shekel,  s.    [Hebrew.]    Ancient  Jewish  coin 
equal  to  four  Attic  drachmas,  or  four  Ro- 
man denarii,  in  value  about  2s.  6d.  sterling. 
The  Jews,  albeit  they  detested  images,  yet  im- 
printed upon  their  sheckle  on  one  side  the  golden 
pot  which  had  the  manna,  and  on  the  other  Aaron's 
rod. — Camden. 

The  huge  iron  head  six  hundred  shekels  weigh'd, 
And  of  whole  bodies  but  one  wound  it  made, 
Able  death's  worst  command  to  overdo, 
Destroying  life  at  once  and  carcase  too. 

Cowley,  Davideis. 

Sheldrake,   s.      [  ?  ]      Duck   of  the 
Tadorna.     See  extracts. 

Teals,  sheldrakes,  and  peckled  fowls,  that  come 
hither  in  winter  out  of  Scandia,  Muscovy,  &c. — 
Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy ,  p.  66. 

The  shelldrake,  or  shieldrake,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  appearance  of  our  ornamental  waterfowl. 
. . .  Some  are  constantly  found  on  the  sea  coast,  and 
that  during  the  whole  year,  preferring  flat  shores, 
sandy  bars,  and  links,  where  it  breeds  in  rabbit  bur- 
rows, or  other  holes  in  the  soft  soil,  and  hence  has 
obtained  the  name  of  burrow  duck,  and  bar  gander, 
which  Dr.  Turner  considers  is  derived  from  berg 


genus 


Shell.  *.  [A.S  scyll,  scell.~\ 

1.  Hard    covering    of    anything;     external 
crust. 

The  sun  is  as  the  fire,  and  the  exterior  earth  is 
as  the  shell  of  the  eolipile,  and  the  abyss  as  the 
water  within  it ;  now  when  the  heat  of  the  sun  hud 
pierced  through  the  shell  and  reached  the  waters  it 
rarefied  them.— T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Whatever  we  fetch  from  under  ground  is  only 
what  is  lodged  in  the  shell  of  the  earth.— Locke.  ' 

2.  Covering  of  a  testaceous  or  crustaceous 
animal. 

Her  women  wear 
The  spoils  of  nations  in  an  ear ; 
Changed  for  the  treasure  of  a  shell, 
And  in  their  loose  attires  do  swell. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy. 

Albion 

Was  to  Neptune  recommended ; 
Peace  and  plenty  spread  the  sails : 
Venus,  in  her  shell  before  him. 
From  the  sands  in  safety  bore  him. 

Dryden,  Albion  and  Albanius. 

The  shells  served  as  moulds  to  this  sand,  which, 

when  consolidated,  and  afterwards   free  from  its 

investient  shell,  is  of  the  same  shape  as  the  cavity  of 

the  shell. —  Woodward. 

He,  whom  ungrateful  Athens  could  expel, 
At  all  times  just,  but  when  he  sign'd  the  shell. 

Pope,  Temple  of  Fame. 


shelldrakes  come  from  the  north  to  visit  this  country 
for  the  winter,  returning  again  in  spring.  The 
young  shelldrakes,  directly  after  being  hatched  in 
the  rabbit  burrows,  are  taken  by  the  parent  birds  to 
the  sea,  where  they  may  be  seen  in  what  the  boat- 
men call  troops  of  from  thirty  to  forty ;  but  as  the 
female  seldom  hatches  more  than  fourteen  eggs,  it  is 
clear  that  each  flock  is  formed  by  two  or  three 
broods.  On  their  being  approached,  the  old  ones  fly 
away,  and  leave  the  young  to  shift  for  themselves 
by  diving.— Yarrell,  History  of  British  Birds. 

Sheldrake  [is]  the  common  name  of  the  species  of 
duck  called  Anas  tadorna,  which  is  the  type  of  the 
subgenus  Tadorna  of  Ray  and  modern  ornitholo- 
gists. This  elegant  species  frequents  many  parts  of 
our  coast,  and  remains  throughout  the  year.  The 
female  commonly  selects  a  rabbit-hole  in  which  to 
deposit  her  eggs,  which  are  sometimes  as  many  as 
sixteen  in  number.  The  sheldrake  feeds  on  small 
fish,  marine  insects,  and  sea- weed. — Owen,  in  Brande 
and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 


Shelduck.  *.  Sheldrake :  (the  latter  being  the 
commoner,  and,  probably,  the  more  genuine 
form ;  the  -drake  in  the  compound  being 
used  generally,  rather  than  a  term  indi- 
cative of  sex  ;  just  as  it  is  in  moorhen). 

To  preserve  wild  ducks,  and  shellducks,  have  a 
place  walled  in  with  a  pond.— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Shelf,  s.  [A.S.  scylfe.] 

1.  Board  fixed  against  a  supporter,  so  that 
anything  may  be  placed  upon  it. 

About  his  shelves 
A  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  1. 
Bind  fast,  or  from  their  shelves 
Your  books  will  come  and  right  themselves.    Swift. 

Sandbank  in  the  sea  ;  rock  under  shallow 
water. 

God  wisheth  none  should  wreck  on  a  strange 

,  shelf.  B.  Jonson,  Forest,  iii. 

Our  transported  souls    shall   congratulate   each 

other  their  having  now  fully  escaped  the  numerous 

rocks,  shelves,  and  quicksands. — Boyle. 

Near  the  shelves  of  Circe's  shores  they  run  . . . 
A.  dang'rous  coast. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  uKneid,  vii.  12. 
6  A 


4.  Covering  of  kernels. 

Changed  loves  are  but  changed  sorts  of  meat ; 
And  when  he  hath  the  kernel  eat. 
Who  doth  not  throw  away  the  shell  I  Donne. 

5.  Covering  of  an  egg. 

Think  him  as  a  serpent's  egg, 
Which,   hatch'd,   would,  as  his  kind,  grow   mis- 
chievous, 
And  kill  him  in  the  shell. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Casar,  ii.  1. 

6.  Outer  part  of  an  house. 

The  marquis  of  Medina  Sidonia  made  the  shell  nf 
a  house,  that  would  have  been  a  very  noble  building, 
had  he  brought  it  to  perfection.— Addison,  Travels 
in  Italy. 

1.  Used  for  a  musical  instrument  in  poetry, 
from  Lat.  testudo ;  the  first  lyre  being  said 
to  have  been  made  by  straining  strings  over 
the  shell  of  a  tortoise. 

Less  than  a  god  they  thought  there  could  not 

dwell 

Within  the  hollow  of  that  shell, 
That  spoke  so  sweetly,  and  so  well. 

Dryden,  Song  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day. 

8.  Superficial  part. 

So  devout  are  the  Romanists  about  this  outward 
shell  of  religion,  that  if  an  altar  be  moved,  or  a 
stone  of  it  broken,  it  pusrht  to  be  reconsecrated. — 
Ayliffe,  Pareryon  Juris  Canonici. 

9.  In  Artillery.     Bomb. 

A  common  shell  contains  a  charge  of  powder, 
which  is  ignited  at  the  required  time  by  means  of  a 
fuse,  and  so  bursts  the  shell,  the  fragments  being 
very  destructive.  The  fuse  of  a  common  shell  is  ge- 
nerally so  arranged  as  to  burst  the  shell  upon  its 
striking  the  object.— Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary 
of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

10.  Common   coarse-made    kind   of   cofEu  : 
(bodies  are  frequently  put  into  shells,  pre- 
vious to  their  being  laid  in  the  coffin  in 
which  they  are  screwed  down). 

Shell,    v.  a.    [A.S.  ascealian.~\     Take  out  of 
the  shell ;  strip  off  the  shell. 
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shell,  v.  n.     Fall  off  as  broken  shells. 

The  ulcers  were  cured,  and  the  scabs  shelled  off.— 
Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Shellfish,  s.  Animals  (improperly  called 
fish)  living  in  water,  and  invested  with  a 
hard  covering,  testaceous,  as  that  of  oys- 
ters, or  crustaceous,  as  that  of  lobsters. 

The  shells,  being  sound,  were  so  like  those  they 
saw  upon  their  shores,  that  they  never  questioned 
but  that  they  were  the  exuviae  of  shelljlsh,  and  ouce 
belonged  to  the  sea.—  Woodward. 
Shellmeat.   s.     Food  covered  with  a  shell, 
as  eggs  or  nuts. 

Shelmeats  may  be  eaten  after  foul  hands,  without 
any  harm.— Fuller,  Holy  State,  p.  386 :  16-18. 
Shelly,  adj. 

1.  Abounding  with  shells. 

The  ocean  rolling,  and  the  shelly  shore, 
Beautiful  objects,  shall  delight  no  more. 

Prior,  Solomon,  iii.  160. 

2.  Consisting  of  shells. 

The  snail,  whose  tender  horns  being  hit, 
Shrinks  backward  in  his  shellu  cave  with  pain. 

Shakespear,  Venus  and  Adonis. 

The  conceit  of  Anaximander  was,  that  the  first 
men  and  all  animals  were  bred  in  some  warm 
moisture,  inclosed  in  crustaceous  skins,  as  if  they 
were  various  kinds  of  crabfish  and  lobsters ;  and 
so  continued,  till  they  arrived  at  perfect  age :  when 
their  shelly  prisons  growing  dry,  and  breaking,  made 
way  for  their  liberty ! — Bentley,  Sermons,  serui.  iv. 
Shelter.  *.  [Norse,  skyla  =  protect.] 

1 .  Cover  from  any  external  injury  or  violence. 

We  hear  this  fearful  tempest  sing, 
Yet  seek  no  shelter  to  avoid  the  storm. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  ii.  1. 
They  wish  the  mountains  now  might  be  again 
Thrown  on  them,  as  a  sliflter  from  his  ire. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  842. 
They  may  learn  experience,  and  avoid  a  cave  as 
the  worst  shelter  from  rain,  when  they  have  a  lover 
in  company.— Dry  den. 

Heroes  of  old,  when  wounded,  shelter  sought ; 
But  he  who  meets  all  dangers  with  disdain, 
Ev'n  in  their  face  his  ship  to  anchor  brought, 
And  steeple  high  stood  propt  upon  the  main. 

Id.,  Annus  Mirabilis,  Ixii. 
The  sick  and  weak  the  healing  plant  shall  aid, 
From  storms  a  shelter,  and  from  heat  a  shade. 

Pope,  Messiah. 

2.  Protector;  defender;   one  who  gives  se- 
curity. 

Thou  hast  been  a  shelter  for  me,  and  a  strong 
tower  from  the  enemy.— Psalms,  Ixi.  3. 

3.  State  of  being  covered ;  protection ;  se- 
curity. 

Low  at  his  foot  a  spacious  plain  is  placed, 
Between  the  mountain  and  the  stream  embraced  ; 
Which  shade  and  shelter  from  the  hill  derives, 
While  the  kind  river  wealth  and  beauty  gives. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Cooper's  Hill. 
Who  into  shelter  takes  their  tender  bloom, 
And  forma  their  minds  to  fly  from  ills  to  come  ? 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  v.  537. 
Shelter,  v.  a. 

1.  Cover  from  external  violence. 

We  besought  the  deep  to  shelter  us. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  167. 

Those  ruins  sheltered  once  his  sacred  head, 
When  he  from  Worc'ster's  fatal  battle  fled, 
Watch'd  by  the  genius  of  this  royal  place.    Dryden. 

2.  Defend  ;    protect ;   succour  with  refuge  ; 
harbour. 

What  endless  honour  shall  you  gain, 
To  save  and  shelter  Troy's  unhappy  train. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  vii.  319. 

3.  Betake  to  cover. 

Comfort  thyself  with  such  thoughts,  chiefly  when 
all  earthly  comforts  fail  thee :  then  do  thou  parti- 
cularly retreat  to  those  considerations,  and  shelter 
thyself  under  them. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

4.  Cover  from  notice. 

In  vain  I  strove  to  check  my  growing  flame, 
Or  shelter  passion  under  friendship's  name ; 
You  saw  my  heart.  Prior,  Celia  to  Damon. 

Shelter,  v.  n.     Take  shelter. 

There  the  Indian  herdsman,  shunning  heat, 
Shelters  in  cool.        Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  1108. 
Shelterless,    adj.      Harbourless  ;    without 
home  or  refuge. 

Now  sad  and  shelterless,  perhaps,  she  lies, 
Where  piercing  winds  blow  sharp. 

Howe,  Jane  Shore,  v.  1. 
Sheltery.  adj.     Affording  shelter. 

They  spend  their  winters  under  the  warm  and 
sheltery  shores  of  Gibraltar  and  Barbary.—  White, 
Natural  History  of  Selbome,  p.  86. 

sheitle.  *.     [?]     Small  horse,  so  called  in 
Scotland. 
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Shetland  produces  little  horses,  commonly  called 
shelties;  and  they  are  very  sprightly,  though  the 
least  of  the  kind  to  be  seen  anywhere.— Martin, 
Western  Islands. 

Shelve,  v.  a.     Place  on  shelves. 
Shelving:,  verbal  abs.    Act  of  one  who  places 
on  shelves. 

Here  he  glanceth  wittily  at  the  delicacy  of  this 
scholar;   from  whence  he  descendeth  to  the  too 
accurate  disposing  or  shelving  of  his  books. — Com- 
mentary on  Chaucer,  p.  10 :  1665. 
Shelving-,    part.  adj.      Sloping;    inclining; 
having  declivity. 

Her  chamber  is  aloft,  far  from  the  ground ; 
And  built  so  shelving,  that  one  cannot  climb  it, 
Without  apparent  hazard  of  his  life. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  1. 
Amidst  the  brake  a  hollow  den  was  found, 
With  rocks  and  shelving  arches  vaulted  round. 

Addison. 

Sbelvy.  adj.    Shallow ;  rocky ;  full  of  banks. 
I  had  been  drowned,  but  that  the  shore  was  slielvy 
and  shallow.— Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
iii.  5. 

shend.  v.  a.    preter.  and  past  part,  shent. 
[A.S.  scendan.~\ 

1.  Ruin  ;  spoil ;  mischief.     Obsolete. 

Provide  for  thy  wife,  or  else  look  to  be  shent, 
Good  milchcow  for  winter,  another  for  Lent. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good 

Husbandry. 

Shepherds,  should  it  not  ysliend 
Your  roundels  fresh,  to  hear  a  doleful  verse 
Of  Rosalind,  that  Colin  made  ?  Spenser. 

Such  a  dream  I  had  of  dire  portent, 
That  much  I  fear  my  body  will  be  shent ; 
It  bodes  I  shall  have  wars. 

Dryden,  The  Cock  and  Hie  Fox.lW. 

2.  Disgrace  ;  degrade ;  blame ;  reproach. 

Debateful  strife,  and  cruel  enmity, 
The  famous  name  of  knighthood  foully  shend. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Sore  bruised  with  the  fall,  he  slow  uprose, 
And  all  enraged,  thus  him  loudly  shent.-  Ibid. 

My  tongue  and  soul  in  this  be  hypocrites, 
How  in  my  word  soever  she  be  shent, 
To  give  them  seals  never  my  soul  consent. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

3.  Overpower ;  crush ;  surpass. 

She  passed  the  rest  as  Cynthia  doth  shend 
The  lesser  stars.  Spenser. 

Shendtully.  adv.   Ruinously ;  disgracefully. 

By  whose  powers  and  mercy  and  knighthood  the 

enemyes  of  the  land  were  shendfully  chasyd  and 

utterlie  confounded.  —  Fabyan,   Chronicle,  c.  79. 

(Rich.) 

Shepherd,  s. 

1.  One  who  tends  sheep  in  the  pasture. 

I  am  shepherd  to  another  man, 
And  do  not  shear  the  fleeces  that  I  graze. 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  ii.  4. 
A  shepherd  next 
More  meek  came  with  the  firstlings  of  his  flock. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  436. 

2.  Swain  ;  rural  lover :  (as  described  in  pas- 
torals). 

If  all  the  world  and  love  were  young, 
And  truth  in  every  shepherd's  tongue, 
These  pretty  pleasures  might  me  move 
To  live  with  thee,  and  be  thy  love.   Sir  W.  Ealeigh. 

3.  One  who  tends  the  congregation  ;  pastor. 

Lead  up  all  those  who  heard  thee,  and  believed ; 
'Midst  thy  own  flock,  great  shepherd,  be  received, 
And  glad  all  heaven  with  millions  thou  hast  saved. 
Prior,  Epistles,  To  Dr.  Sherlock. 
Shepherd's  needle,  s.  Venus'  comb  ;  plant 

of  the  genus  Scandix  (pecten  Veneris). 
Shepherd's  purse,  or  poucb.  s.  Native  plant 
so  called  of  the  genus   Capsella  (bursa 
pastoris). 

To  him  that  hath  a  flux,  of  shepherd' s-purse  he  I 

gives, 

And  mouse-ear  unto  him  whom  some  sharp  rupture  ' 
grieves.  Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  xiii.  j 

Shepherd's  rod.  S.     Teasel. 

Shepherdess,  s.    Woman  who  tends  sheep  ; 
rural  lass. 

She  put  herself  into  the  garb  of  a  shepherdess, 
and  in  that  disguise  lived  many  years;  but  disco- 
vering herself  a  little  before  her  death,  did  profess 
herself  the  happiest  person  alive,  not  for  her  condi- 
tion, but  in  enjoying  him  she  first  loved ;  and  that 
she  would  rather,  ten  thousand  times,  live  a  shep- 
herdess in  contentment  and  satisfaction.  —  Sir  P 
Sidney. 

These  your  unusual  weeds  to  each  part  of  you 
Do  give  a  life :  no  shepherdess,  but  Flora 
Peering  in  April's  front. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3.  j 
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His  Dorick  dialect  has  incomparable  s\veetness  in 
its  clownishness,  like  a  fair  shepherdess  in  country 
russet. — Dry  den. 

She  like  some  sJieplierdess  did  shew, 
"Who  sat  to  bathe  her  by  a  river's  side.  Id. 

Shepberdish.  adj.  Resembling  a  shepherd  ; 
suiting  a  shepherd  ;  pastoral ;  rustic.  Ob- 
solete. 

He  would  have  drawn  her  eldest  sister,  esteemed 
her  match  for  beauty,  in  her  shepherdish  attire. — 
Sir  P.  Sidney. 

She  saw  walking  from  her  ward  a  man  in  shep- 
herdish  apparel. — Id. 

Shepberdling;.  s.     Young  shepherd.     Hare. 

Let  each  young  shepherdling 
Walk  by,  or  stop  his  ear,  the  whilst  I  sing. 

W.  Browne,  Britannia's  Pastorals,  i.  2.  (Eich.) 

Shepherdly.  adj.    Pastoral ;  rustic  :  (a  bet- 
ter word,  says  Johnson,  than  shepherdish). 
We  read  Rebekah,  in  the  primitive  plainness  and 
shepherdly  simplicity  of  those  times,  accepted  brace- 
lets and  other  ornaments,  without  any  disparage- 
ment to  her  virgin  modesty.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Arti- 
ficial Handsomeness,  p.  20. 

Shepster.  s.     Sempstress.     Obsolete. 

A  sempster  or  shepster,  sutrix.  —  Withal,  Dic- 
tionary. (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Mabyll,  the  shepster,  cherissheth  her  right  well ; 
she  maketh  surplice,  shertes,  breeches,  keverchiffs, 
and  all  that  may  be  wrought  of  lynnen  cloth.— 
Caxton,  Bokefor  Travellers.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Sherbet,  s.  [see  Syrup.]  Persian  beverage 
(kind  of  lemonade)  sweetened  with  sugar 
and  acidulated. 

They  prefer  our  beer  above  all  other  drinks ;  and 
considering  that  water  is  with  the  rarest  especially 
in  this  clime,.the  dearest  of  sherbets,  and  plenty  of 
barley,  it  would  prove  infinitely  profitable  to  such  as 
should  bring  in  the  use  thereof.— Sandys. 

Sherd,  s.     [A.S.  sceard.']     Shard. 

The  trivet-table  of  a  foot  was  lame ; 
She  thrusts  beneath  the  limping  leg  a  sherd. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 
Baucis  and  Philemon. 

Sbere.  v.  n.  ?  Run  (in  sailing)  on  the  edge 
of  any  solid  object. 

These  daungers  great  do  oft  befall, 
On  those  that  shere  upon  the  sand. 

Paradyse  of  Daynty  Devyces,  1576. 

Sheriff,  s.  [A.S.  scir-gerefa  ;  gerefa  being 
the  older  form  of  reeve,  us  in  port-reeve, 
borough-reeve,  and  other  compounds.  In 
German  and  Danish,  where  the  vowel  only 
of  the  prefix  has  been  lost,  the  forms  are 
graf  and  grev,  the  meaning  of  which  is 
nearly  that  of  the  English  count ;  while, 
the  wife  of  an  earl  being  a  countess,  is  thus 
connected,  as  a  title  of  rank,  with  the 
Anglo-Saxon  eorl,  Norse  jarl.  Kemble, 
hesitating  to  give  the  derivation  of  this 
title  (i.e.  graf),  observes  that  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  word  of  German  origin.  The 
present  editor  suggests  that  the  v  repre- 
sents an  / ;  and  that  the  derivation  is  from 
the  Slavonic  kral  =  captain,  chief,  king.] 
Reeve  of  a  shire. 

A  great  power  of  English  and  of  Scots 
Are  by  the  sheriff  o{  Yorkshire  overthrown. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  4. 
Concerning  ministers  of  justice,  the  high  sheriffs 
of  the  counties  have  been  very  ancient  in  this  king- 
dom.— Bacon. 

Now  may'rs  and  shrieves  all  hush'd  and  satiate 
lay-  Pope,  Dunciad,  i.  91. 

Sberiffdom.  s.  Office  or  jurisdiction  of  a 
sheriff. 

Holding  by  patent  the  inheritance  of  the  sheriff- 
dom.—Selden,  Notes  on  Drayton's  Polyolbion,  song 
xi. 

Sherlffwiclc.  s.    District  under  a  sheriff. 

There  was  a  resumption  of  patents  of  gaols,  and 
re-annexing  to  them  sheriffwicks ;  privileged  officers 
being  no  less  an  interruption  of  justice  than  pri- 
vileged places.— Bacon. 
Sherris.  s.     Sherry. 

Your  sherris  warms  the  blood,  which  before,  cold 
and  settled,  left  the  liver  white,  which  is  the  badge 
of  pusillanimity,  but  the  sherris  makes  it  course 
from  the  inwards  to  the  parts  extreme.— Shake- 
spear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  3. 
Used  adjectivally. 

Good  sherris  sack  ascends  me  into  the  brain,  dries 
me  there  all  the  foolish  dull  vapours,  and  makes  it 
apprehensive.— Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  3. 
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Sherry,  s.  [from  Xcres,  a  town  of  Andalusia 
in  Spain.]  Spanish  wine  so  called  from 
the  place  of  production. 

While  the  tinker  did  dine,  he  had  plenty  of  wine, 
Rich  canary  with  sherry,  and  tent  superfine. 

Old  Ballad,  Percy's  Reliques  of  Ancient 

English  Poetry,  i.  2, 16. 
Shew.     See  Show. 
Shewel.  s.     Example ;  showing. 

So  are  these  bug- bears  of  opinions  brought  by 
great  clearkes  into  the  world  to  serve  as  shewelles,  to 
keep  them  from  those  faults,  whereto  else  the  va- 
nitie  of  the  world,  and  weakeness  of  senses,  might 
pull  them. — Pembroke,  Arcadia,  p.  263.    (Nares.) 
Shibboleth,  s.   [Hebrew.]    Word  which  was 
made  a  criterion,  whereby  the  Gileadites 
distinguished  the  Ephraimites  in  their  pro- 
nouncing s  for  sh ;  hence,  in  a  figurative 
sense,  the  criterion  of  a  party. 

Adjudged  to  death 
For  want  of  well  pronouncing  shibboleth. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  288. 
According  to  the  sanctified  whine,  and  peculiar 
dialect  of  those  times  of  infatuation,  noise  and  non- 
sense mightily  bore  down  sense  and  reason :  and  the 
godliness  then  in  vogue  turned  religion  quite  out  of 
doors.    It  was  the  very  shibboleth  of  the  party ; 
nothing  being  so  much  in  fashion  with  them  as  the 
name,  nor  more  out  of  fashion,  and  out  of  sight  too, 
than  the  thing  itself.— South,  Sermons,  vi.  128. 
Sbide.  s.     [see  Skid.]     Splinter. 
A  shide  or  billet,  cald.— Withal. 
Down  tumbling  crake  the  trees,  upriseth  sound  of 

axes'  strokes, 
Both  holms,  and  beeches  broad,  and  beams  of  ash, 

and  shides  of  okes, 

With  wedges  great  they  clive,  and  mountain  elmes 
with  levers  roll. 

Phaer,  Translation  of  Virgil :  1600. 
Shield,  s.     [A.S.  scyld.~] 

1.  Buckler  ;  broad  piece  of  defensive  armour 
held  on  the  left  arm  to  ward  off  blows. 

Now  put  your  shields  before  your  hearts,  and  fight 
With  hearts  more  proof  than  shields. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  i.  4. 
His  ponderous  shield, 
Ethereal  temper,  massy,  large  and  round, 
Behind  him  cast ;  the  broad  circumference 
Hung  on  his  shoulders  like  the  moon. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  284. 

2.  Defence ;  protection. 

3.  One  who  gives  protection  or  security. 

The  terror  of  the  Trojan  field, 
The  Grecian  honour,  ornament  and  shield, 
High  on  a  pile  th'  unconquer'd  chief  is  placed. 

Dryden. 

4.  In  Botany.    Fructification  of  lichens. 
Shield,  v.  a. 

1.  Cover  with  a  shield 

2.  Defend  ;  protect ;  secure. 

Were't  my  fitness 

To  let  these  hands  obey  my  boiling  blood, 
They're  apt  enough  to  dislocate  and  tear 
Thy  flesh  and  bones :  howe'er  thou  art  a  fiend, 
A  woman's  shape  doth  shield  thee. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  2. 
Shouts  of  applause  ran  ringing  through  the  field, 
To  see  the' son  the  vanquished  father  shield. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Jilneid,  x.  1134. 

Hear  one  that  comes  to  shield  his  injured  honour. 

And  guard  his  life  with  hazard  of  her  own.     Smith. 

3.  Keep  off;  defend  against. 

Out  of  their  cold  caves  and  frozen  habitations, 
into  the  sweet  soil  of  Europe,  they  brought  with 
them  their  usual  weeds,  fit  to  shield  the  cold,  to 
which  they  had  been  inured.— Spenser. 

My  lord,  I  must  intreat  the  time  alone. — 
God  shield  I  should  disturb  devotion. 

Shakespear,  Borneo  and  Juliet,  iv.  1. 

Shift,  v.  7i.    [A.S.  scyftan  =  divide,  appoint.] 

1.  Change  place. 

Vegetables  being  fixed  to  the  same  place,  and  so 
not  able  to  shift  and  seek  out  after  proper  matter 
for  their  increment,  it  was  necessary  that  it  should 
be  brought  to  them. — Woodward. 

2.  Change  ;  give  place  to  other  things. 

If  the  ideas  of  our  minds  constantly  change  and 
shift,  in  a  continual  succession,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  a  man  to  think  long  of  any  one  thing.— 
Locke. 

3.  Change  clothes,  particularly  the  linen. 

When  from  the  sheets  her  lovely  form  she  lifts. 
She  begs  you  just  would  turn  you  while  she  shifts. 
Young,  Love  of  Fame,  vi.  41. 

4.  Find  some  expedient ;  act  or  live,  though 
with  difficulty. 

Men  in  distress  will  look  to  themselves,  and  leave 
their  companions  to  shift  as  well  as  they  can.— Sir 
JK.  L' Estrange. 
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Since  we  desire  no  recompence  nor  thanks,  we 
ought  to  be  dismissed,  and  have  leave  to  shift  for 
ou  rsel  ves. — Swift. 

5.  Practise  indirect  methods. 

All  those  schoolmen,  though  they  were  exceeding 
witty,  yet  better  teach  all  their  followers  to  shift 
than  to  resolve  by  their  distinctions. — Sir  W.  Ra- 


6.  Take  some  method  for  safety. 

Nature  instructs  every  creature  how  to  shift  for 
itself  in  cases  of  danger.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Sbift.  v.  a. 

L.  Change ;  alter. 

It  was  not  levity,  but  absolute  necessity,  that 
made  the  fish  shift  their  condition. — Sir  Eager 
L'Estrange. 

Come,  assist  me,  muse  obedient ; 
Let  us  try  some  new  expedient ; 
Shift  the  scene  for  half  an  hour, 
Time  and  place  are  in  thy  power.  Swift. 

'2.  Transfer  from  place  to  place. 

Pare  saffron  between  the  two  St.  Mary's  days, 
Or  set  or  go  shift  it  that  knowest  the  ways. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good 
Husbandry. 

3.  Put  by  some  expedient  out  of  the  way. 

I  shifted  him  away, 
And  laid  good  'scuses  on  your  ecstasy. 

/Shakespear,  Othello,  iv.  ] . 

4.  Change  in  position. 

Neither  use  they  sails,  nor  place  their  oars  in 
order  upon  the  sides ;  but  carrying  the  oar  loose, 
shift  it  hither  and  thither  at  pleasure.— Sir  W. 
Raleigh. 

Where  the  wind 
Veers  oft,  as  oft  she  steers  and  shifts  her  sail. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  515. 
We  strive  in  vain  against  the  seas  and  wind ; 
Now  shift  your  sails. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JSneid,  v.  37. 

5.  Change,  as  clothes. 

I  would  advise  you  to  shift  a  shirt :  the  violence 
of  action  hath  made  you  reek  as  a  sacrifice.— Shake- 
spear, Cymbeline,  i.  8. 

6.  Dress  in  fresh  clothes. 

As  it  were  to  ride  day  and  night,  and  not  to  have 
patience  to  shift  me. — Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part 
II.  v.  5. 

Shift  off.  Defer ;  put  away  by  some  expe- 
dient. 

The  most  beautiful  parts  must  be  the  most  finished, 
the  colours  and  words  most  chosen :  many  things 
in  both,  which  are  not  deserving  of  this  care,  must 
be  shifted  off,  content  with  vulgar  expressions. — Dry- 
den,  Translation  of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

Struggle  and  contrive  as  you  will,  and  lay  your 
taxes  as  you  please,  the  traders  will  shift  it  off  from 
their  own  gain. — Locke. 

By  various  illusions  of  the  devil  they  are  prevailed 
on  to  shift  off  the  duties,  and  neglect  the  conditions, 
on  which  salvation  is  promised.— Rogers,  Sermons. 

Shift,  s. 

1.  Change. 

My  going  to  Oxford  was  not  merely  for  shift  of 
air.— Sir  H.  Wotton,  Remains,  p.  321  (letter  in 
1626.) 

They  had  three  or  four  shifts  of  very  good  scenes. 
— Drummond,  Travels,  p.  15. 

2.  Expedient  found  or  used  with  difficulty ; 
difficult  means. 

She  redoubling  her  blows,  drave  the  stranger  to 
no  other  shift  than  to  ward  and  go  back ;  at  that 
time  seeming  the  image  of  inuocency  against  vio- 
lence.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

If  I  get  down,  and  do  not  break  my  limbs, 
I'll  find  a  thousand  shifts  to  get  away. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  iv.  3. 

This  perfect  artifice  and  accuracy  might  have  been 
omitted,  and  yet  they  have  made  shift  to  move  up 
and  down  in  the  water. — Dr.  H.  More,  Antidote 
against  Atheism. 

Not  any  boast  of  skill,  but  extreme  shift 
How  to  regain  my  sever'd  company, 
Coinpell'd  me  to  awake  the  courteous  echo, 
To  give  me  answer  from  her  mossy  couch. 

Milton,  Comus,  273. 

A  fashionable  hypocrisy  shall  be  called  good  man- 
ners, so  we  make  a  shift  somewhat  to  legitimate  the 
abuse. — Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

Those  little  animals  provide  themselves  with 
wheat ;  but  they  can  make  shift  without  it. — Addi- 
son. 

3.  Indirect  expedient;    mean   refuge;    last 
resource. 

The  very  custom  of  seeking  so  particular  aid  and 
relief  at  the  hands  of  God,  doth,  by  a  secret  contra- 
diction, withdraw  them  from  endeavouring  to  help 
themselves,  even  by  those  wicked  shifts,  which  they 
know  can  never  have  his  allowance  whose  assistance 
their  prayers  seek. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

To  say,  where  the  notions  cannot  fitly  be  recon- 
ciled, that  there  wanteth  a  term,  is  but  a  shift  of 
ignorance.— Bacon. 
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Slow  to  resolve,  but  in  performance  quick ; 
So  true,  that  he  was  awkward  at  a  trick; 
For  little  souls  on  little  shifts  rely.  Dryden. 

4.  Fraud ;  artifice  ;  stratagem. 

Know  ye  not  Ulysses'  shifts'! 
Their  swords  less  danger  carry  than  their  gifts. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Destruction  of  Troy . 

5.  Evasion ;  elusory  practice. 

As  long  as  wit,  by  whetting  itself,  is  able  to  find 
out  any  shift,  be  it  never  so  slight,  whereby  to  escape 
out  of  the  hands  of  present  contradiction,  they  are 
never  at  a  stand.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Of  themselves,  for  the  most  part,  they  are  so 
cautious  and  wily-headed,  especially  being  men  of  so 
small  experience  and  practice  in  law  matters,  that 
you  would  wonder  whence  they  borrow  such  sub- 
tilities  and  sly  shifts. — Spenser. 

Here  you  see  your  commission  ;  this  is  your  duty, 
these  are  your  discouragements :  never  seek  for 
shifts  and  evasions  from  worldly  afflictions :  this  is 
your  reward,  if  you  perform  it ;  this  your  doom,  if 
you  decline  it.— South,  Sermons. 

6.  Woman's  under  linen. 
Shifter,  .v. 

1.  One  who  shifts :  (used  as  the  second  ele- 
ment in  a  compound;  as,  '  Scene-shifter'}. 

2.  One  who  plays  tricks;  man  of  artifice. 

Coseners,  shifters,  outlaws.— Burton,  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,  preface. 

*'f  was  such  a  shifter,  that,  if  truth  were  known, 
Death  was  half  glad  when  he  had  got  him  down. 

Milton,  Epitaph  on  Hobson  the  Cambridge 

Carrier. 

Shifting1,  verbal  dbs. 

\.  Act  of  changing;  act  of  putting  by  some 
expedient  out  of  the  way. 

The  wisdom  of  all  these  later  times,  in  princes' 
affairs,  is  rather  fine  deliveries,  and  shiftings  of 
dangers  and  mischiefs  when  they  are  near,  than 
solid  and  grounded  courses  to  keep  them  aloof. — 
Bacon. 

The   vicissitudes   and   shiftings   of    ministerial 
measures.  —  Burke,   Speech  on   Conciliation   with 
America, 
•2.  Evasion;  fraud. 

Nought  more  than  subtill  shiftings  did  me  please, 
With  bloodshed,  craftie,  undermining  men. 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  144. 

Shiftless,  adj.  Wanting  expedients ;  want- 
ing means  to  act  or  live. 

He  [Aubrey]  was  a,  shiftless  person,  roving  and 
maggotty-headed,  and  sometimes  little  better  than 
erased.— Life  of  A..  Wood,  p.  209. 

For  the  poor  shiftless  irrationals,  it  is  a  prodigious 
act  of  the  great  Creator's  indulgence,  that  they  are 
already  furnished  with  such  cloathing.  —  Derham, 
Physico-T/ieology. 

Shilling.  5.  [A.S.  scylling.']  Coin  of  various 
value  in  different  times,  but  now  of  twelve 
pence. 

Five  of  these  pence  made  their  shilling,  which 
they  called  settling,  probably  from  scilinf/us,  which 
the  Romans  used  for  the  fourth  part  of  an  ounce ; 
and  forty-eight  of  these  settlings  made  their  pound, 
and  four  hundred  of  these  pounds  were  a  legacy  for 
a  king's  daughter,  as  appeareth  by  the  last  will  of 
king  Alfred.— Camden,  Remains. 

The  very  same  shilling  may  at  one  time  pay  twenty 
men  in  twenty  days,  and  at  another  rest  in  the  same 
hands  one  hundred  days.— Locke. 

Who  with  much  pains  exerting  all  his  sense, 
Can  range  aright  his  shillings,  pounds,  and  pence. 
Young,  Love  of  Fame,  ii.  1 63. 

Shill-X-shall-X,  or  Shilly-Sh&lly.  Corrupt 
reduplication  of  shall  I:  (to  stand  shill-I- 
shall-I,  is  to  continue  hesitating  and  pro  • 
crastinating). 

I  am  somewhat  dainty  in  making  a  resolution, 

because  when  I  make  it,  I  keep  it;  I  don't  stand 

shill-I-shall-I  then :  if  I  say't,  I'll  do't.— Congreve, 

Way  of  the  World. 

Shimmer,    v.  n.     [A.S.  scimian.']     Glimmer 

with  a  faint  white  light. 
Shin.  s.     [A.S.  scina.]     Forepart  of  the  leg. 

I  bruised  my  shin  the  other  day  with  playing  at 
sword  and  dagger.  —  Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,i.  1. 

When  a  shin  in  fight  is  crept, 
The  knee  with  one  of  timber's  propt. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  2, 14:5. 

As  when  to  an  house  we  come,  , 
To  know  if  any  one's  at  home. 
We  knock  ;  so  one  must  kick  your  shin, 
Ere  he  can  find  your  soul's  within.         Anonymous. 
Shin-bone,  s.    [A.S.  scw-ian.]    Bone  of  the 

shin. 

The  shin-bone,  from  the  knee  to  the  instep,  is  made 
by  shadowing  one  half  of  the  leg  with  a  single  sha- 
dow.— Peacham,  On  Drawing. 
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Shindy.  *.  Noise;  disturbance;  commotion. 

Slang. 

If  it's  stormy  and  windy 
You  may  hear  them  for  miles  kicking  up  their  wild 

shindy : 

And  once  in  a  gale 
Of  wind,  sleet,  and  hail, 
They  frighten'd  the  horses  and  upset  the  mail. 

y     Xarham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  The  Ingoldsby 

Penance. 

Sblne.  v.  n.   pret.  shone ;  sometimes  shined, 
have  shined.     [A.S.  scinan.'] 

1.  Have  bright  resplendence;  glitter;  glisten; 
gleam. 

To-day  the  French, 

All  clinquant,  all  in  gold,  like  heathen  gods, 
Shone  down  the  English ;  and  to-morrow 
Made  Britain  India;  every  man  that  stood,         t 
Show'd  like  a  mine.     Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  1. 1. 
We  can  dismiss  thee  ere  the  morning  shine. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  vn.  108. 

Fair  daughter,  blow  away  these  mists  and  clouds, 

And  let  thy  eyes  ^.^W  then:  gl  lustre.  .  g 

The  sun  shines  when  he  sees  it.— Locke. 

2.  Be  without  clouds. 

The  moon  shines  bright. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 
How  bright  and  goodly  shines  the  moon  !— 
The  moon!  the  sun  :  it  is  not  moonlight  now. 

Id.,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  5. 
Clear  pools  greatly  comfort  the  eyes  when  the  sun 
is  overcast,  or  when  the  inoon,  shineth.— Bacon. 
8.  Be  glossv. 

They  are  waxen  fat,  they  shine.— Jeremiah,  v.  28. 

4.  Be  gay;  be  splendid. 

So  proud  she  shined  in  her  princely  state, 
Looking  to  heaven,  for  earth  she  did  disdain. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

5.  Be  beautiful. 

Of  all  the  enamell'd  race,  whose  silvery  wing 
Waves  to  the  tepid  zephyrs  of  the  spring, 
Or  swims  along  the  fluid  atmosphere, 
Once  brightest  shined  this  child  of  heat  and  air. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  421. 

6.  Be  eminent  or  conspicuous. 

If  there  come  truth  from  them, 
As  upon  thee,  Macbeth,  their  speeches  shine, 
Why,  by  the  verities  on  thee  made  good, 
May  they  not  be  my  oracles  as  well  ? 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  m.  1. 
Her  face  was  veil'd ;  yet  to  my  fancied  sight 
Love,  sweetness,  goodness,  in  her  person  shined 
So  clear,  as  in  no  face  with  more  delight. 

Milton,  Sonnets,  On  his  deceased  Wife,  10. 

Cato's  soul 

Shines  out  in  every  thing  she  acts  or  speaks ; 
While  winning  mildness  and  attractive  smiles 
Dwell  in  her  looks,  and,  with  becoming  grace, 
Soften  the  rigour  of  her  father's  virtues. 

Addison,  Cato. 

The  courtier  smooth,  who  forty  years  had  shined 
An  humble  servant  to  all  human  kind. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  i.  252. 

Few  are  qualified  to  shine  in  company ;  but  it  is 
in  most  men's  power  to  be  agreeable. — Swift. 

7.  Be  propitious. 

The  Lord  make  his  face  shine  upon  thee,  and  be 
gracious  unto  thee.— Numbers,  vi.  28. 

8.  Give  light,  real  or  figurative. 

The  light  of  righteousness  hath  not  shined  unto 
us,  and  the  sun  of  righteousness  rose  not  upon  us. — 
Wisdom  of  Solomon,  v.  6. 

Celestial  light 

Shine  inward,  and  the  mind  through  all  her  powers 
Irradiate.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  52. 

Sblne.  s. 

1 .  Fair  weather. 

Be  it  fair  or  foul,  or  rain  or  shine.  Dryden. 

He  will  accustom  himself  to  heat  and  cold,  and 
shine  and  rain  ;  all  which  if  a  man's  body  will  not 
endure,  it  will  serve  him  to  very  little  purpose.— 
Locke. 

2.  Brightness;  splendour;  lustre. 

His  lightnings  gave  shine  unto  the  world.— Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  Psalms,  xcvii.  4. 

Cynthia  obscures  her  silver  shine. 

Shakespear,  Venus  and  Adonif. 

Her  device,  within  a  ring  of  clouds,  a  heart  with 
shine  about  it.—B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels. 
SbineBs.   s.    Shyness. 

An  incurable  shiness  is  the  vice  of  Irish  horses, 
and  is  hardly  ever  seen  in  Flanders,  because  the 
winter  forces  the  breeders  thereto  house  and  handle 
their  colts.— Sir  W.  Temple. 

They  were  famous  for  their  justice  in  commerce, 
but  extreme  shiness  to  strangers :  they  exposed  their 
goods  with  the  price  marked  upon  them,  and  then 
retired. — Arbuthnot. 

Shingle.    ».     [from  Norse,  singl.~\     Coarse 
p.  ravel,  as  chiefly  found  on  the  shore  of  the 
*ea  or  banks  of  rivers. 
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The  sole  sign  there  of  man's  habitation 
Was  merely  a  single 
Rude  hut  in  a  dingle 
That  led  away  inland  direct  from  the  shingle. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  The  Bagman's  Dog. 
Shingle.  *.   [from  German,  schindel.~]    Thin 
board  to  cover  houses  ;  sort  of  tiling. 

The  best  to  cleave  is  the  most  useful  for  pales,  laths, 
shingles,  and  wainscot.—  Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

I  reached  St.  Asaph,  a  bishop's  see,  where  there  is 
a  very  poor  cathedral  church,  covered  with  shingles 
or  tiles.—  Ray,  Remains,  p.  123. 
Shingle,  v.  a.     Cover  with  tiles  or  shingles. 
They  shingle  their  houses  with  it.—  Evelyn,  Sylva, 
b.  ii.  ch.  iv.  §  1. 

Shingles,  s.  [Lat.  cingulum  =  belt  ;  cingo  =  I 
gird.]  In  Medicine.  Cutaneous  disease, 
consisting  of  small  transparent  vesicles  ar- 
ranged as  a  belt,  encircling,  either  wholly 
or  partially,  the  abdomen  ;  in  Nosology, 
Herpes  zoster  :  (the  latter  term  being  an 
approximate  equivalent  to  cingulum,  Greek 
root  of  Zwvwui  =  I  gird  ;  Latin,  cingo  -  1 


gird). 

Such  are  used  successfully  in    erysipelas  and 
shingles,  by  a  slender  diet  of  decoctions  of  farina- 
ceous vegetables,  and  copious  drinking  of  cooling 
liquors.—  Arbuthnot,  On  Diet. 
Shining,  part.   adj.      Exhibiting  light  and 
brightness. 

True  paradise  enclosed  with  shining  rock. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  283. 
Fish  with  their  fins  and  shining  scales. 

Ibid.  viii.  401. 

The  reformation,  in  its  first  establishment,  pro- 
duced its  proper  fruits,  and  distinguished  the  whole 
age  with  shining  instances  of  virtue  and  morality.  — 
Addison,  Freeholder. 

Shining-,  verbal  abs.   Exhibition  of  light  and 
brightness. 

The  colour  and  shining  of  bodies  is  nothing  but 
the  different  arrangement  and  refraction  of  their 
minute  parts.—  Locke. 

shiningness.    *.      Attribute   suggested   by 
Shining;  brightness;  splendour. 

The  epithets  '  marmoreus,'  '  eburneus,'  and  '  can- 
didus,'  are  all  applied  to  beauty  by  the  Roman  poets, 
sometimes  as  to  their  shape,  and  sometimes  as  to 
the  shininyness  here  spoken  of.—Spence,  Crito. 

Sbiny.  adj.    Bright;  splendid;  luminous. 

When  Aldebaran  was  mounted  high, 
Above  the  shiny  Cassiopeia's  chair, 
One  knocked  at  the  door,  and  in  would  fare. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
The  night 

Is  shiny,  and  they  say  we  shall  embattle 
By  the  second  hour  o*  the  morn. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  9. 
While  from  afar  we  heard  the  cannons  play, 
Like  distant  thunder  on  a  shiny  day, 
For  absent  friends  we  were  ashamed  to  fear. 

Dryden,  Epistles,  To  the  Duchess  of  York,  30. 

Sblp.  *.  [A.S.  scip.1   Large  hollow  building, 
made  to  pass  over  the  sea  with  sails. 

All  my  followers  to  the  eager  foe 
Turn  back  and  fly  like  ships  before  the  wind. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  i.  4. 

There  made  forth  to  us  a  small  boat,  with  about 

eight  persons  in  it,  whereof  one  of  them  had  in  his 

hand  a  tipstaff,  wl.o  made  aboard  our  ship.  —  Bacon. 

Two  otner  ships  loaded  with  victuals  were  burnt, 

and  some  of  the  men  saved  by  their  shipboats.— 

Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

Instead  of  a  ship,  he  should  levy  upon  his  country 
such  a  sum  of  money,  and  return  the  same  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  navy  :  hence  that  tax  had  the  deno- 
mination of  ship-money,  by  which  accrued  the 
yearly  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds.— 
Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 
As  the  first  element  in  a  compound. 

A  ship-carpenter  of  old  Rome  could  not  have 
talked  more  judiciously.—  Addison. 
Sbip.  v.  a. 

1.  Put  into  a  ship. 

My  father  at  the  road 
Expects  my  coining,  there  to  see  me  shipp'd. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.l. 
The  emperor,  shipping  his  great  ordnance,  de- 
parted down  the  river.—  Knolles,  History  of  the 
Turks. 

All  the  timber  was  cut  down  in  the  mountains  of 
Cilicia,  and  shipped  in  the  bay  of  Attalia,  from 
whence  it  was  by  sea  transported  to  Pelusiuin.  —  Ibid. 

2.  Transport  in  a  ship. 

The  sun  no  sooner  shall  the  mountains  touch, 
But  we  will  ship  him  hence. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iv.  1. 
Andronicus,  would  thou  wert  shipt  to  hell, 
Rather  than  rob  me  of  the  people's  hearts. 

Id.,  Titus  Andronicus,  i.  2. 
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In  Portugal  men  spent  with  age,  so  as  they  can- 
not hope  for  above  a  year,  ship  themselves  away  in 
a  Brazil  fleet.— Sir  W.  Temple. 
With  off. 

A  single  leaf  shall  waft  an  army  o'er, 
Or  ship  (^senates  to  some  distant  shore. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iii.  43. 

The  canal  that  runs  from  the  sea  into  the  Arno 
gives  a  convenient  carriage  to  all  goods  that  are  to 
be  shipped  off. — Addison. 
In  Naval  Language. 

a.  Receive  into  the  ship :  (as,  '  To  ship  a 
heavy  sea'). 

By  noon  the  sea  went  very  high  indeed,  and  our 
ship  rode  forecastle  in,  shipped  several  seas,  and  we 
thought  once  or  twice  our  anchor  had  come  home. — 
Defoe,  Life  ana  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 

b.  Enter  an  engagement  to  serve  on  board 
a  ship. 

It  was  my  great  misfortune  that  in  all  these  ad- 
ventures I  did  not  ship  myself  as  a  sailor ;  whereby, 
though  I  might  indeed  have  worked  a  little  harder 
than  ordinary,  yet  at  the  same  time  I  had  learned 
the  duty  and  office  of  a  foremast-man. — Defoe,  Life 
and  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 

c.  Bring  the  blade  of  the  oar  within  the 
vessel.  • 

A  breeze  from  shore  began  to  blow, 
The  sailors  ship  their  oars,  and  cease  to  row ; 
Then  hoist  their  yards  a-trip,  and  all  their  sails 
Let  fall.          Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Ceyx 

and  Alcyone. 
Shipboard.  S. 

\.  This  word  is  seldom  used  but  in  adverbial 
phrases:  (as,  a  shipboard,  on  shipboard  = 
in  a  ship). 

Let  him  go  on  shipboard,  and  the  mariners  will 
not  leave  their  starboard  and  larboard. — Bishop 
Bramhall. 

Ovid,  writing  from  on  shipboard  to  his  friends, 
excused  the  faults  of  his  poetry  by  his  misfortunes. 
— Dryden. 

What  dost  thou  make  a  shipboard  ?  To  what  end  ? 
Id.,  Translation  of  Persius,  v.  211. 

2.  Plank  of  a  ship. 

They  have  made  all  thy  shipboards  of  fir-trees  of 
Senir;  they  have  taken  cedars  from  Lebanon  to 
make  masts  for  thee. — Ezekiel,  xxvii.  5. 
Shipboy.  s.     Boy  that  serves  in  a  ship. 

Few  or  none  know  me ;  if  they  did, 
This  shipboy's  semblance  hath  disguised  me  quite. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  iv.  8. 
Shipbroker.    s.     One  who  procures  insur- 
ances for  ships. 

Shipbuilder,  s.  Naval  architect ;  shipwright. 
Shipcbandler.  s.     Dealer  in  naval  stores. 

Sbipless.  adj.     Without  ships. 

It  is  by  no  means  a  shipless  sea,  but  everywhere 
peopled   with  white   sails.  —  Gray,  Letter  to  Dr. 
Wharton :  1766. 
Sbipman.  s.     Sailor ;  seaman. 

Hiram  sent  in  the  navy  his  servants,  shipmen  that 
had  knowledge  of  the  sea.— 1  Kings,  ix.  27. 

I  myself  have  . . .  the  very  points  they  blow, 
All  the  quarters  that  they  know 
I'  the  shipmaii's  card.        Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  3. 

Shipmaster,  s.     Captain  ;  pilot  of  a  ship. 

The  shipmaster  came  to  him>  and  said  unto  him, 
What  meanest  thou,  O  sleeper !  arise,  call  upon  thy 
God.— Jonah,  i.  6. 

Shipmate,   s.     One  who  sails  in  the  same 

ship. 

Shipmoney.  s.  Imposition  formerly  levied 
on  port  towns,  and  other  places,  for  fitting 
out  ships ;  revived  in  King  Charles  the 
First's  time,  and  abolished  in  the  same 
reign. 

Mr.  Noy  brought  his  ship-money  first  for  maritime 
towns ;  but  that  was  like  putting  in  a  little  auger, 
that  afterwards  you  may  put  in  a  greater.— Selden, 
Table-Talk. 

(For  another  example  see  Ship,  s.) 
Sbippen.  s.     [A.S.  scypen.~\     Stable;   stall; 

cowhouse. 
Shipping,  s. 
\ .  Vessels  of  navigation  ;  fleet. 

Before  Caesar's  invasion  of  this  land,  the  Britons 
had  not  any  shipping  at  all,  other  than  their  boats 
of  twigs  covered  with  hides.—  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

The  numbers  and  courage  of  our  men,  with  the 
strength  of  our  shipping,  have  for  many  ages  past 
made  us  a  match  for  the  greatest  of  our  neighbours 
at  land,  and  an  overmatch  for  the  strongest  at  sea. 
— Sir  W.  Temple. 
By  viewing  Nature,  Nature's  handmaid,  Art, 

Makes  mighty  things  from  small  beginnings  grow ; 
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Thus  fishes  first  to  shipping  did  impart, 
Their  tail  the  rudder,  and  their  head  the  prow. 

Dryden,  Annus  Miraliilis,  civ. 
2.  Passage  in  a  ship. 

They  also  took  shipping  and  came  to  Capernaum, 
seeking  for  Jesus.— John,  vi.  24. 
snippy,  adj.     Abounding  in,  fit  for,  ships. 

Rare. 

Some  shippy  havens  contrive,  some   raise  fair 

frames, 
And  rock-hewn  pillars  for  theatric  games. 

Vicars,  Translation  of  Virgil :  1632. 
Shipwreck,  s. 


1.  Destruction  of  ships  by  rocks  or  shelves. 

Bold  were  the  men,  which  on  the  ocean  first 
Spread  their  new  sails,  when  shipwreck  was  the 
worst.  Waller. 

We  are  not  to  quarrel  with  the  water  for  inunda- 
tions and  shipwrecks.— Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

This  sea-war  cost  the  Carthaginians  five  hundred 
quinquiremes,  and  the  Romans  seven  hundred,  in- 
cluding their  shipwrecks.— Arbuthnot. 

2.  Fragments  ;  shattered  remains  ;  wreck  in 
general. 

They  might  have  it  in  their  own  country,  and 
that  by  gathering  up  the  shipwrecks  of  the  Athe- 
nian and  Roman  theatres. — Dryden. 

3.  Destruction  ;  miscarriage. 

Holding  faith  and  a  good  conscience,  which  some 
having  put  away,  concerning  faith,  have  made  ship- 
wreck.— 1  Timothy,  i.  19. 
Shipwreck,  v.  a. 


SH  I  V 

In  modern  language,  shire  is  synonymous  with 
county  ;  but  some  smaller  districts  in  the  North  of 
Ensrland  retain  the  provincial  appellation  of  shires: 
as  Richmondshire,  in  the  North  Riding  of  York- 
shire ;  Hallamshire,  or  the  manor  of  Hal  lam,  in  the 
West  Riding,  which  is  nearly  coextensive  with  the  j 
parish  of  Sheffield.— lirande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Shiremote.  s.  [A.S.  scir-gemot.~\  Anciently, 
a  county  court ;  meeting  of  the  persons  of 
the  county  on  an  extraordinary  occasion. 

If  the  matter  was  of  great  importance,  it  was  put 
in  the  full  shiremote;  and  if  the  general  voice  ac- 
quitted or  condemned,  this  was  final  in  the  cause. — 
Burke,  Abridgement  of  English  History,  b.  ii. 
ch.  vi. 

(See  also  extract  from  Hallam  under  Shire,  where 
the  fuller  or  older  form  is  given). 

Shirk.  v.  n.  [shark.]  Practise  mean  or  artful 

Sherking  and  raking  in  the  tobacco-shops.— Sir 
Harbottle   Grimston,   Speech   against  Arclibishop 
Laud:  1640. 
,  Shirk,  v.  a. 

1.  Procure  by  mean  tricks  ;  steal. 

Tell  me,  you  that  never  heard  the  call  of  any  voca- 
tion, that  are  free  of  no  other  company  than  your 
idle  companions,  that  shirke  living  from  others,  but 
time  from  yourselves  ;  tell  me,  May  it  not  be  said  of 
idleness,  as  of  envy,  that  it  is  its  own  scourge?— 
Bishop  Rainbow,  Sermons,  p.  40  :  1635, 

2.  Avoid. 


1.  Make  to  suffer  the  dangers  of  a  wreck. 

Thou  that  canst  still  the  raging  of  the  seas, 
Chain  up  the  winds,  and  bid  the  tempests  cease, 
Redeem  my  shipwreck'd  soul  from  raging  gusts 
Of  cruel  passion  and  deceitful  lusts. 

Prior,  Solomon,  in.  673. 

A  square- piece  of  marble  shews  itself  to  have  been 
a  little  pagan  monument  of  two  persons  who  were 
shipwrecked. — Addison. 

2.  Throw  by  loss  of  the  vessel. 

Shipwreck'd  upon  a  kingdom,  where  no  pity, 
No  friends,  no  hope !  no  kindred  weep  for  me. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  m.  1. 

Shipwrecking,  part.  adj.  Destroying  by 
dashing  on  rocks  or  shallows. 

Whence  the  sun  'gins  his  reflection, 
Shipwrecking  storms  and  direful  thunders  break. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  2. 

Shipwright,  s.     Builder  of  ships. 

Why  such  impress  of  shipwrights,  whose  sore  task 
Does  not  divide  the  Sunday  from  the  week  ? 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  1. 1. 

V  miserable  shame  it  were  for  our  shipwrights, 
if  they  did  not  exceed  all  others  in  the  setting  up  of 
our  royal  ships.— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Vast  numbers  of  ships  in  our  harbours,  and  ship- 
wrights in  our  sea-port  towns—  Swift. 

The  Roman  fleet,  although  built  by  shipwrights, 
and  conducted  by  pilots,  both  without  experience, 
defeated  that  of  the  Carthaginians— Arbuthnot. 

As  when  a  shipwright  stands  his  workmen  o  er, 
Who  ply  the  wimble  some  huge  beam  to  bore, 
Urged  on  all  hands  it  nimbly  spins  about, 
The  grain  deep  piercing,  till  it  scoops  it  out.   . 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  ix.  458. 

Shire,  s.  [A.S.  ««>.]  Division  of  the  king- 
dom ;  county  ;  so  much  of  the  kingdom  as 
is  under  one  sheriff:  (see  last  extract,  also 
under  Wapentake). 

His  blazing  eyes,  like  two  bright  shining  shields, 
Did  burn  with  wrath,  and  sparkled  living  fire  ; 

As  two  broad  beacons,  set  in  open  fields, 
Send  forth  their  flames  far  off  to  every  shire. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Prom  distant  shires  repair  the  noble  youth, 
And  find  report  for  once  had  lessen  d  truth ; 
By  wonder  first,  and  then  by  passion  moved, 
Tney  came,  they  saw,  *%£^^&^ 

The  (treat  council  by  which  an  Anglo-Saxon  king 
was  guided  in  all  the  main  acts  of  government  bore 
the  appellation  of  Wittenagemot,  or  the  assembly  of 
the  wise  men.  All  their  laws  express  the  assent  of 
this  council;  and  there  are  instances  where  grants 
made  without  its  concurrence  have  been  revoked. 
It  was  composed  of  prelates  and  abbots,  of  the  al- 
dermen of  shires,  and  as  it  is  general  ly  expressed,  of 
thTnoble  and  wise  men  of  the  kingdom.  Whether 
the  lesser  thanes,  or  inferior  proprietors  of  land, 
were  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  national  council,  as 
they  certainly  were  in  the  shiregemot,  or  county- 
court,  is  not  easily  to  be  decided.-^/ lam ,  View  of 
the  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  ch. 

V1A8Pthe  knights  of  shires  correspond  to  the  lower 
nobility  of  other  feudal  countries,  we  have  less  cause 
to  be  surprised,  that  they  belonged  originally  to  the 
same  branch  of  parliument  as  the  barons,  than  at 
their  subsequent  intermixture  with  men  so  inferior 
in  station  as  the  citizens  and  burgesses—  Ibid.  ch. 
viii.  pt.  i. 


Shirt,  s.  [see  Skirt.]  Garment  for  the 
upper  part  of  the  body  :  (generally  in  the 
way  of  under- clothing). 

She  had  her  shertes  and  gyrdles  of  heere.— Bislwp 
Fisher.  Sermons,  v. 

I  would  advise  you  to  shift  &  shirt:  the  violence  of 
action  hath  made  you  reek  as  a  sacrifice.— Shake- 
spear, Cymbeline,  i.  3. 

1  take  but  two  shirts  out  with  me,  and  I  mean  not 
to  sweat  extraordinarily.— Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  II. 
i.  2. 

When  we  lay  next  us  what  we  hold  most  dear, 
Like  Hercules,  envenom'd  shirts  we  wear, 
And  cleaving  mischiefs.  Dryden. 

Several  persons  in  December  had  nothing  over 
their  shoulders  but  their  shirts.— Addison,  Travels 
in  Italy. 
Shirt,  v.  a.     Cover  ;  clothe  as  in  a  shirt. 

Ah  1  for  so  many  souls,  as  but  this  morn 
Were  clothed  with  flesh,  and  warm'd  with  vital 

blood, 
But  naked  now,  or  skirted  but  with  air. 

Dryden,  King  Arthur,  ii.  1. 

Shirtless,  adj.     Wanting  a  shirt. 

Linsey-woolsey  brothers, 

G«-ave   mummers!    sleeveless   some,   and  shirtless 
others.  Pope,  Dunciad,  iii.  115. 

Shittah-tree.  *.  Tree  which  produces  the 
wood  called  in  Scripture  shittim-wood. 

I  will  plant  in   the  wilderness  the   cedar,  the 
shittah-tree,  and  the  myrtle.— Isaiah,  xli.  19. 
Shittim.  s.    Kind  of  precious  wood,  of  which 
Moses  made  the  greatest  part  of  the  tables, 
altars,  and  planks  belonging  to  the  taber- 
nacle.    The  wood  is  hard,  tough,  smooth, 
without  knots,    and  extremely   beautiful. 
It  grows  in  Arabia. 

Speak  to  the  children  of  Israel  that  they  bring  me 
an  offering  . . .  badgers'  skins  and  shittim-wood. — 
Exodus,  xxv.  2. 
Shittle.  adj.     Unsteady.     Obsolete. 

We  passe  not  what  the  people  say  or  thinke : 
Their  shittle  hate  makes  none  but  cowards  shrinke. 
Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  456. 

Shittlecock.  s.  Shuttlecock  the  com- 
moner pronunciation. 

You  need  not  discharge  a  cannon  to  break  the 
chain  of  his  thoughts :  the  pat  of  a  shittlecock,  or 
the  creaking  of  a  jack,  will  do  his  business.—  Collier. 

Shittleness.  s.  [?]  Unsettledness;  incon- 
stancy; lightness.  Obsolete. 

The  vain  shittleness  of  an  unconstant   head.— 
Barret,  Alvearie :  1580. 
Shive.  s.     [Dutch,  schijf.1 
1.  Slice  of  bread. 

A  sheeve  of  bread  as  brown  as  a  nut. 

Warner,  Albion's  England. 
Easy  it  is 
Of  a  cut  loaf  to  stenl  a  shive. 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  n.  1. 

•2.  Thick  splinter,  or  lamina,  cut  off  from  the 
main  substance. 

Shavings  made  by  the  plane  are  in  some  things 
differing  from  those  shives,  or  thin  and  flexible 
pieces  of  wood,  that  are  obtained  by  borers.— Boyle. 
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Shiver,  v.  n.    Fall  at  once  into  many  par.s 
or  shives. 

Hadst  thou  been  aught  but  gossamer,  feathers, 

air, 

So  many  fathom  down  precipitating, 
Thou'dst  shiver'd  like  an  egg. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

The  natural  world,  should  gravity  once  cease,  or 

be  withdrawn,  would  instantly  shiver  into  millions 

of  atoms.— Woodward. 

Shiver,  v.  a.     Break  by  one  act  into  many 

parts;  shatter. 

Shiver,  v.  n.    Quake  ;  tremble  ;  shudder,  as 
with  cold  or  fear. 

Any  very  harsh  noise  will  set  the  teeth  on  edge, 
and  make  all  the  body  shiver.— Bacon. 

What  religious  palsy's  this, 
Which  makes  the  boughs  divest  their  bliss? 
And  that  they  might  her  footsteps  straw, 
Drop  their  leaves  with  shivering  awe.      Cleaveland. 
Why  stand  we  longer  shivering  under  fear  ? 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  1003. 
The  man  that  shiver'd  on  the  brink  of  sin, 
Thus  steel'd  and  harden'd,  ventures  boldly  in. 

Creech,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xiii.  136. 
He  described  this  march  to  the  temple  with  so 
much  horror,  that  he  shivered  every  joint.— Addi- 
son. 

Give  up  Laius  to  the  realms  of  day, 
Whose  ghost,  yet  shivering  on  Cocytus"  sand, 
Expects  its  passage  to  the  farther  strand. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  First  Book  oftite 

Thebais  of  Statius. 
Prometheus  is  laid 
On  icy  Caucasus  to  shiver, 
While  vultures  eat  his  growing  liver.  Swift. 

Shiver,  s. 

1.  One  fragment  of  many  into  which  any- 
thing is  broken. 

He  would  pound  thee  into  shivers  with  his  fist,  as 
a  sailor  breaks  a  biscuit. — Shakespear,  Troilus  and 
Cressida,  ii.  1. 

As  brittle  as  the  glory  is  the  face  ; 
For  there  it  is  crack'd  in  an  hundred  shivers. 

Id.,  Richard  II.  iv.  1. 

If  you  strike  a  solid  body  that  is  brittle,  it  break - 
eth  not  only  where  the  immediate  force  is,  but 
breaketh  all  about  into  shivers  and  fritters.— Bacon, 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 
Surging  waves  against  a  solid  rock, 
Though  all  to  shivers  dash'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iv.  18. 

2.  Thin  slice  ;  little  piece. 

The  mote  [is]  a  small  thin  shiver  of  wood.— Ham- 
mond, On  St.  Matthew,  vii.  3. 

3.  Shaking  fit ;  tremor. 

4.  Spindle. 

Shivered,  part.  adj.     Shattered. 

The  ground  with  shiver'd  armour  strown. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost.  vi.  389. 
Showers  of  granadoes  rain  ; ...  the  shiver'd  orb., 
Fly  diverse,  working  torment.  Philips. 

Sfaivering.  verbal  alts. 

1.  Act  of  trembling. 

Panick  fears  and  shiverings  oftentimes  attend 
bloodguilty  men,  as  long  as  they  live.— Goodman, 
Winter  Evening  Conference,  pt.  ii. 

2.  Division ;  dismemberment. 

Upon  the  breaking  and  shivering  of  a  great  state, 
you  may  be  sure  to  have  wars. — Bacon. 
Shivery,  adj.  Loose;  incoherent;  incompact. 
There  were  observed  incredible  numbers  of  these 
shells  thus  flatted,  and  extremely  tender,  in  shivery 
stone. —  Woodward. 

Sfaoad.  s.  [  ?  ]  In  Mining.  Mixture  of 
ore  and  other  mineral  matters,  indicating 
mines  or  veins. 

Certain  tin  stones  lie  on  the  face  of  the  ground, 
which  they  call  shoad,  as  shed  from  the  main  load, 
and  made  somewhat  round  by  the  water. — Carew, 
Survey  of  Cornwall. 

The  loads  or  veins  of  metal  were  by  this  action  of 
the  departing  water  made  easy  to  be  found  out  by 
the  shoads,  ortrains  of  metallick  fragments  borne  off 
from  them,  and  lying  in  trains  from  those  veins 
towards  the  sea,  in  the  same  course  that  water  falling 
thence  would  take.—  Woodward. 
Shoadstone.  s.    Stone,  or  pebble,  belonging 
to  a  shoad. 

Shoadstone  is  a  small  stone,  smooth  without,  of  a 
dark  liver  colour,  and  of  the  same  colour  within, 
only  with  the  addition  of  a  faint  purple.  It  is  a  frag- 
ment broke  off  an  iron  vein. —  Woodward,  On  Fos- 
sils. 
Shoal,  s.  [A.S.  sceole.~] 


1.  Crowd;  great  multitude  ;  throng. 

When  there  be  great  shoals  of  people,  which  eo 
on  to  populate,  without  foreseeing  means  of  susten- 
tation  :  once  in  an  age  they  discharge  their  peupla 
upon  other  nations. — Bacon. 
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SHO  A 

A  league  is  made  aeainst  such  routs  and  shales  01 
people  as  have  utterly  degenerated  from  nature. — 
Bacon. 

The  vices  of  a  prince  draw  shales  of  followers 
when  his  virtue  leaves  him  the  more  eminent  be- 
cause single.— Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian 
Piety. 

God  had  the  command  of  famine,  whereby  he 
could  have  carried  them  off  by  shoals.—  Woodward. 

Around  the  goddess  roll 
Broad  hats,  and  hoods,  and  caps,  a  sable  shoal, 
Thick,  and  more  thick,  the  black  blockade  extends. 
Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  189. 

2.  Shallow;  sand  -  bank  :  (contraction  of  shal- 
low). 

The  god  himself  with  ready  trident  stands, 
And  opes  the  deep,  and  spreads  the  moving  sands 
Then  heaves  them  off  the  shoals. 

mi.     i     ^r^fn-Transla(ionoftheJSneid,i.20S. 
The  depth  of  your  poud  should  be  six  foot ;  and 
on  the  sides  some  shales  for  the  fish  to  lav  their 
spawn.— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 
Used  adjectivally. 

Shoal  [is]  a  term  synonymous  with  shallow. . . 
bhoal  water  implies  a  very  little  depth  of  water  — 
Falconer,  Nautical  Dictionary.    (Burney.) 
Shoal,  v.  n.     Crowd ;  throng. 

The  wave-sprung  entrails,  about  which  fausens 
Ota  fish  did  shole.  Chapman 

women  flock  to  St.  Mary's  in  such  troops,  and 
tne  masters  of  arts  have  no  room  to 
:"  a^..t'le  vice-chancellor  and  heads  of  houses 
We^"^  ,,V  „  ti(in  tS^STS  ^^r  shoaling  thither. 
—*tr  a.  Cotton  to  Sir  E.  Bacon,  Remains,  p.  472 : 

2.  Be  shallow  ;  grow  shoally. 

What  they  met 
bohd,  or  slimy,  as  in  raging  sea, 

>st  up  and  down,  together  crowded  drove 
Wam  each  side  shoaling  tow'rds  the  mouth' o  f  hell.    ! 
ow      .        j-      OL  MUton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  285.  | 

Bhoal.  aaj     Shallow ;  obstructed  or  incum-  ! 
bered  with  banks. 

Molanna,  were  she  not  so  shole, 
H  ere  no  less  faire  and  beautiful!  than  she. 
_.     ,,.  ,     Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Shoeing:,  part,  adj     Filling-up,  or  become 
failed  up,  with  shoals. 
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Thou  shalt  come  to  thy  grave  in  full  age,  like  as 
Shock  of  corn  cornet!)  in,  in  his  season.— Job  v  2(> 

Ihou,  full  of  days,  like  weighty  shocks  of  corn, 
In  season  reap'd,  shall  to  thy  grave  be  borne. 

Sandys,  Paraphrase  ofJ* 
Shock,  s.     [shough.~\    Rough  dog. 

1  would  fain  know  why  a  shock  and  a  hound  ai 
not  distinct  species.— Locke. 
Shock,  v.  a.     [A.S.  sceacan.] 

1.  Shake  by  violence. 

2.  Meet  force  with  force ;  encounter. 

These  her  princes  are  come  home  again  : 
Come  the  three  corners  of  the  world  in  arms 
And  we  will  shock  them. 
f^a.      ,      ,.  Shakespear,  King  John,  v.  7 

.  Uirend;  disgust. 

Supposing  verses  are  never  so  beautiful,  yet  i 
they  contain  anything  that  shocks  religion  or  good 
manners,  they  are 

'Versus  inopes  rerum  nug»que  canorse.'   Dryden 
T  i?  £  sun  "y,  wy  commai'd  his  course  must  steer  • 
1  bade  him  love,  and  bid  him  now  forbear- 
If  you  have  any  kindness  for  him  still 
Advise  him  not  to  shock  a  father's  will. 

mu          ,     .  Id.,  Aurengzebe,  ii.  1. 

ihose  who  m  reading  Homer  are  shocked  that  'tis 
Lways  a  lion,  may  as  well  be  angry  that  'tis  -1—- - 


Meet  with  hostile  violence:  be 


Shock,  v.  n. 

offensive. 
Shock,  v.  n.    Build  up  piles  of  sheaves 

Reap  well  scatter  not,  gather  clean  that  is  shorn, 
Bind  last,  shock  apace,  have  an  eye  to  thy  corn 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good 
f  Husbandry. 

Shocking-,  part.  adj.     Causing  a  shock. 

1.  In  battle. 

And  now  with  shouts  the  shocking  armies  closed 
To  lances  lances,  shields  to  shields  opposed  • 
Commutual  death  the  fate  of  war  confounds 
Each  adverse  battle  gored  with  equal  wounds. 

2.  To  modesty.  Pope' 

vK^A^^l-^  reFrd  of  the  liberties 


Shoeingf-horn.  s. 

I.  Horn  used  to  facilitate  the  admission  of 
the  foot  into  a  narrow  shoe. 

There's  his  brother  the  bull,  the  primitive  stahio 
and  oblique  memorial  of  cuckolds,  a  thrifty  vkSf 
horn  in  a  chain  .hanging  at   his  brother's  leg  - 
Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  v.  1. 
2.  Anything  by  which  a  transaction  is  facili- 
tated ;  anything  used  as  a  medium.     Con- 
temptuous. 

Most  of  our  fine  young  ladies  retain  in  their  ser- 
vice supernumerary  and  insignificant  fellows  which 


I  have  been  an  errant  shoeing-horn  for  abovp 
these  twenty  years.    I  served  my  mistress  i  in  th^ 
capacity  above  five  of  the  number  before  s  e  w^  s 
shod.    Though  she  had  many  who  made  their  Lp! 

stt&ft,Lgr  thought  myseif  *ss 

3.  Provocative  to  drink,  i.e.  that  which  draws 
on  additional  glasses,  or  measures. 

Shoeleather.  s.    Leather  of  which  shoes  are 
made. 

This  hollow  cylinder  is  fitted  with  a  sucker  unon 
"'d  a 


Shoemaker. 

shoes. 


s.    One  whose  trade  is  to  make 


- 


f  <  -^  °nu  wh°  shoes  ;  one  who  fits  the 
foot  with  a  shoe:  (used,  in  some  places,  of 
Si  farrier). 


a  shocking  manner; 


Sboaly.  adj.      Full  of  shoals ;  full  of  shallow 
places. 

Reddish  weeds  in  abundance  grew  in  it  beim? 


m,     :  *  r  v*«.  i  cviuTn&nz  D. 

Those  who  live  by  Sidicinian  shores, 
And  where  w,th  goal,,  tori*  Vulturnus  roars 

_.       Dry  Jen,  Translation  of  the  ^neid  vi    iftftft 

The  watchful  hero  felt  the  knocksfand  found 
The  tossing  vessel  sailed  on  shoaly  ground 

Shoat.  ,.     [?shote.]  «l*ll» 

1 .  Young  hog.     Obsolete,  or  provincial. 
p  Yong  shoatet,  or  yong  hogs.- JTrtAaf,  Dictionary 

Shote. 


gfiBgrSWrtMsas! 

would"y  Tar0"'*!*6  shor,tness  of  a  triennial  sitting 

$8MSr£^«£ssas 

Shoddy,  s.     [  ?  ]     Inferior  kind  of  felt 


s,  kissing  his  hands, 
Randolph,  Muses'  Looking -Glass :  1638 


Shock.  ».  [Fr. 


°f 


nr  «.t,f  Through  the  shock 

f  fighting  elements  on  all  sides  round 
tnvirou  d,  wins  his  way 


2.  Concussion; 

superior  and  looks  down  on  c 


The  tender  applei  from  their  par 


t 

4.  Offence;  impression  of  disgust. 

rer  Omsk,  a  statesman  gives  his  friend. 


Tuster,  Five  Hunted  L%i8OfGood 
Husband 


I  wish  her  beauty, 
That  owes  not  all  its  duty 
io  gaudy  tire,  or  glistering  shoe-tye. 

Madam,  I  dTasTnf^dut?  °fthe  Muses>  Wishes- 
Honour  the  shadow  of  'yoiir'shoetye. 

Jlutler,  Hudibras ,  iii.  1 ,  1C3. 
Shog-.  s.     [jog.-]     Violent  concussion 

Another's  diving  bow  he  did  adore 
Which,  with  Kshog  0^  a]1  th,  hair'before 


'  f 


' 


Will  you  shog  oa?-S/MTespLr'a^enrfv.  ii  1 

tion.          'e)bat  ab$'     Concussi°n  5  agita- 


He  doth  nothing  but  talk  of  his  horse-  and  ™ov  n"1*"1  oub  OI  lne  coach.- 

it  a  great  annronriatinn  (•«  v.'        "°rse;  and  makes  £eza,  n.  385  •  iiw 

he2cau  -SBBBB^^BMrib^r^  - «  Xgie. 

Cover  the  bottom.  Sholde.  adj.     Shallow.     Hare. 

And  we  (I  say)  holde  all  tl 
Holes,  si'1"-  ---^  ' 


ar,  Translation  of 


Shoeblack,  .v.     One  who 
Sh°^°ry-^-     B«yrnoclean;7h™ 


Act  °f  One  wh°  -hoes  ; 


- 

speed  or  violence. 


so  as  to 


9,8 


^elly0urula,ter  that  the  horses  want 


,~        -r-v  •        i  JxLtiltOTl.  JPaVCtdi^P   Tnvf    11     l/ior 

2.  Discharge  as  from  a  bow  or  ^ »r f    '  ' 


To  sJtr.ot  an  arrow  that  self  way 

Which  you  did  shoot  the  first,  I  do  not  doubt 

'1  o  find  both.    Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

This  murtherous  shaft  that's  shot 
Hath  not  yet  lighted;  and  our  safest  way 
Js  to  avoid  the  aim.  Id.,  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

A  pomp  of  winning  graces  waited  still, 
A  nd  from  about  her  shot  darts  of  desire 
Into  all  eyes  to  wish  her  still  in  sight. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  61. 

3.  Let  off:  (used  of  the  instrument). 

The  two  ends  of  a  bow  shot  off,  fly  from  one  an- 
other.— Boyle. 

Men,  who  know  not  hearts,  should  make  examples ; 
Which,  like  a  warning-piece,  must  be  shot  off, 
To  fright  the  rest  from  crimes. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  v.  8. 

4.  Strike  with  anything  shot. 

There  shall  not  an  hand  touch  [the  mount,] 
but  he  shall  be  stoned  or  shot  through.— Exodus, 
xix.  18. 

5.  Emit  new  parts,  as  a  vegetable. 

None  of  the  trees  exalt  themselves  for  their  height, 
neither  shoot  up  their  top  among  the  thick  boughs. 
— Ezekiel,  xxxi.  14. 

A  grain  of  mustard  groweth  up  and  shooteth  out 
great  branches. — Mark,  iv.  32. 

Tell  (like  a  tall  old  oak)  how  learning  shoots, 
To  heaven  her  branches,  and  to  hell  her  roots. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Progress  of  Learning,  preface. 

C.  Emitj  dart  or  thrust  forth. 

That  gently  warms 

The  universe,  and  to  each  inward  part 
With  gentle  penetration,  though  unseen, 
Shoots  invisible  virtue  ev'n  to  the  deep. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  583. 
Ye  boys  who  pluck  the  flowers,  and  spoil  the  spring, 
Beware  the  secret  snake  that  shoots  a  sting. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil's  Eclogues,  iii.  144. 
The  last  had  a  star  upon  its  breast,  which  shot 
forth  pointed  beams  of  a  peculiar  lustre,— Addison. 
1.  Push  suddenly. 

I  have  laugh'd  sometimes  when  I  have  reflected 
on  those  men  who  have  shot  themselves  into  the 
world ;  some  bolting  out  upon  the  stage  with  vast 
applause,  and  some  hissed  off,  quitting  it  with  dis- 
grace.— Dryden. 

The  liquid  air  his  moving  pinions  wound, 
And,  in  the  moment,  shoot  him  on  the  ground. 
Id.,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Metamorphoses,  b.  i. 

8.  Push  forward. 

All  they  that  see  me  laugh  me  to  scorn  ;  they •  shoot 
out  the  lip,  they  shake  the  head.— Psalms,  xxii.  7. 

9.  Fit  to  each  other  by  planing. 

Straight  lines  in  joiners'  language  are  called  a 
joint ;  that  is,  two  pieces  of  wood  that  are  sfwt,  that 
is  planed,  or  else  pared  with  a  paring-chisel.— 
Moxon,  Meclianical  Exercises. 

10.  Pass  through  with  swiftness. 

Thus  having  said,  she  sinks  beneath  the  ground 
With  furious  haste,  and  shoots  the  Stygian  sound. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEiieid,  vii.  4i9. 
Shoot,  v.  n. 

1.  Perform  the  act  of  shooting,  or  emitting  a 
missile  weapon. 

The  archers  have  sorely  grieved  him  and  shot  at 
him. — Genesis,  xlix.  23. 

When  he  has  shot  his  best,  he  is  sure  that  none 
ever  did  shoot  better. — Sir  W.  Temple. 

A  shining  harvest  either  host  displays, 
And  shoots  against  the  sun  with  equal  rays.  Dryden. 

When  you  shoot,  and  shut  one  eye, 
You  cannot  think  he  would  deny 
To  lend  the  other  friendly  aid, 
Or  wink,  as  coward  and  afraid.    Prior,  Alma,  ii.  139. 

2.  Germinate  ;  increase  in  vegetable  growth. 

Such  trees  as  love  the  sun,  do  not  willingly  de- 
scend far  into  the  earth;  and  therefore  they  are 
commonly  trees  that  shoot  up  much. — Bacon. 
Onions,  as  they  hang,  will  shoot  forth. — Id. 
The  tree  at  once  both  upward  shoots, 
And  just  as  much  grows  downward  to  the  roots. 

Cleaveland. 

The  monarch  oak,  the  patriarch  of  the  trees, 
Shoots  rising  up.  and  spreads  by  slow  degrees. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  1058. 
Nor  will  the  wither'd  stock  be  green  again, 
But  the  wild  olive  shoots  and  shades  the  ungrateful 
plain.  Id.,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  ii.426. 

New  creatures  rise, 

A  moving  mass  at  first,  and  short  of  thighs ; 
Till  shooting  out  with  legs  and  imp'd  with  wings, 
The  grubs  proceed  to  bees  with  pointed  stings. 

Ibid.  iv.  437. 

The  corn  laid  up  by  ants   would   shoot   under 
ground,  if  they  did  not  bite  off  all  the  buds;  and 
therefore  it  will  produce  nothing.— Addison. 
A  wild,  where  weeds  and   flow'rs   promiscuous 

shoot, 
Or  garden,  tempting  with  forbidden  fruit. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  9. 

3.  Form  itself  into  any  shape  by  emissions 
from  a  radical  particle. 

If  the  menstruum  be  overcharged,  metals  will 
shoot  into  crystals.— Bacon. 
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That  rude  mass  will  shoot  itself  into  several  forms, 
till  it  make  an  habitable  world:  the  steady  hand  of 
Providence  being  the  invisible  guide  of  all  its 
motions.—!7,  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Expressed  juices  of  plants,  boiled  into  the  con- 
sistence of  a  syrup,  and  set  into  a  cool  place,  the 
essential  salt  will  shoot  up  on  the  sides  of  the  vessels. 
— Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

4.  Be  emitted. 

There  shot  a  streaming  lamp  along  the  sky, 
Which  on  the  winged  lightning  seein'd  to  fly. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  ii.  942. 

5.  Protuberate  ;  jet  out. 

This  valley  of  the  Tyrol  lies  enclosed  on  all  sides 
by  the  Alps,  though  its  dominions  shoot  out  into 
several  branches  among  the  breaks  of  the  moun- 
tains.— Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

6.  Pass  as  an  arrow. 

Thy  words  shoot  through  my  heart, 
Melt  my  resolves,  and  turn  me  all  to  love. 

Addison,  Cato. 
1.  Become  anything  by  sudden  growth. 

Materials  dark  and  crude, 
Of  spiritous  fiery  spume,  till  touch'd 
With  heaven's  ray,  and  temper'd,  they  shoot  forth 
So  beauteous,  opening  to  the  ambient  light. 

Milion,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  478. 
Let  me  but  live  to  shadow  this  young  plant 
From  blights  and  storms :  he'll  soon  shoot  up  a  hero. 
Dryden,  Cleomenes,  i.  1. 

8.  Move  swiftly  along. 

Where  Tigris  at  the  foot  of  Paradise 
Into  a  gulf  shot  under  ground,  till  part 
Rose  up  a  fountain  by  the  tree  of  life. 

Milion,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  71. 
Heaven's  imperious  queen  shot  down  from  high, 
At  her  approach  the  brazen  hinges  fly.          Dryden. 
Headlong   from   thence   to   plunge   herself  she 

springs, 
But  shoots  along,  supported  on  her  wings. 

Id.,  Translation  from  Ovid,  House  of  Sleep. 
The  broken  air  loud  whistling  as  she  flies, 
She  stops  and  listens,  and  shoots  forth  again, 
And  guides  her  pinions  by  her  young  one's  cries. 

Id.,  Annus  Mirabilis,  cvii. 
She  downward  glides, 
Lights  in  Fleet-ditch,  and  shoots  beneath  the  tides. 

Gay,  Trivia,  ii.  167. 

Where  the  mob  gathers,  swiftly  shoot  along, 
Nor  idly  mingle  in  the  noisy  throng.       Ibid.  iii.  51. 

A  sudden  star  it  shot  through  liquid  air, 
And  drew  behind  a  radiant  train  of  hair. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  v. 

9.  Feel  a  quick  glancing  pain. 

They  found  these  noses  one  day  shoot  and  swell 
extremely.— Tatter,  no.  260. 

Shoot,  s. 

1.  Act  or  impression  of  anything   emitted 
from  a  distance. 

The  Turkish  bow  giveth  a  very  forcible  shoot,  in- 
somuch as  the  arrow  hath  pierced  a  steel  target  two 
inches  thick ;  but  the  arrow,  if  headed  witli  wood, 
hath  been  known  to  pierce  through  a  piece  of  wood 
of  eight  inches  thick. — Bacon. 

2.  Act  of  striking,  or  endeavouring  to  strike, 
with  a  missive  weapon  discharged  by  any 
instrument. 

The  noise  of  thy  cross-bow 
Will  scare  the  herd,  and  so  ray  shoot  is  lost. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iii.  1. 

But  come  the  bow  ;  now  mercy  goes  to  kill, 
And  shooting  well  is  then  accounted  ill, 
Thus  will  I  save  my  credit  in  the  shoot, 
Not  wounding,  pity  would  not  let  me  do't. 

Id.,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  iv.l. 

As  a  country-fellow  was  making  a  shoot  at  a 
pigeon,  he  trod  upon  a  snake  that  bit  him. — Sir  It. 
L'Estrange. 

3.  Branches  issuing  from  the  main  stock. 

They  will  not  come  just  on  the  tops  where  they 
were  cut,  but  out  of  those  shoots  which  were  water- 
boughs.—  Bacon. 

I  saw  them  under  a  green  mantling  vine, 
Plucking  ripe  clusters  from  the  tender  sfwots. 

Milton,  Comus,  295. 

Prune  off  superfluous  branches  and  shoots  of  this 
second  spring;  but  expose  not  the  fruit  without 
leaves  sufficient. — Evelyn. 

The  hook  she  bore  instead  of  Cynthia's  spear, 
To  lop  the  growth  of  the  luxuriant  year, 
To  decent  form  the  lawless  shoots  to  bring, 
And  teach  th'  obedient  branches  where  to  spring. 

Pope,  Vertumnus  and  Pomona. 

Now,  should  my  praises  owe  their  truth 
To  beauty,  dress,  or  paint,  or  youth, 
"f  were  grafting  on  an  annual  stock 
That  must  our  expectations  mock  j 
And  making  one  luxuriant  shoot 
Die  the  next  year  for  want  of  root.  Swift. 

Pride  push'd  forth  buds  at  every  branching  shoot, 
And  virtue  shrunk  almost  beneath  the  root.  Harte. 

4.  Young  swine ;  grice  ;  shoat. 

Shooter,  s.     One  who,  that  which,  shoots ; 
archer ;  gunner. 
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Some  shooters  take  in  hand  stronger  bows  than 
they  be  able  to  maintain.— Ascham,  Toxophilus. 
Used  adjectivally. 

Descending  on  the  plain,  ashore  they  bring 
The  hecatomb  to  please  the  shooter  king. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  First  Book 

of  the  Iliad,  mi. 
Shooting1,  s.     [A.S.  sceotung,  scotuny.~] 

1 .  Act  of  emitting  as  from  a  gun  or  bow. 

Wrestling,  shooting,  and  other  such  active  sports, 
will  keep  men  in  health.— Bishop  Sprat,  History  of 
the  Royal  Society,  p.  18. 

2.  Sensation  of  quick  pain. 

I  fancy  we  shall  have  some  rain  by  the  shooting  of 
my  corns.— Goldsmith,  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 
Shooting:,  part.  adj.     Moving  rapidly,  as  if 
shot  from  a  bow. 

A  shooting  star  in  autumn  thwarts  the  night. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  478. 

Shooty.     adj.      Corresponding    in    size    or 

growth  ;  of  an  equal  size  :  (as,  'The  wheat 

comes  up  shooty'). 

Shop.    *.      [A.S.  sceoppa;   L.Lat.  scdbinus.'] 

1 .  Place  where  anything  is  sold. 

Our  windows  are  broke  down, 
And  we  for  fear  compell'd  to  shut  our  shops. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iii.  1. 

In  his  needy  shop  a  tortoise  hung, 
An  alligator  stuft,  and  other  skins 
Of  ill-shaped  fishes ;  and  about  his  shelves 
A  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes. 

Id.,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  1. 

His  shop  is  his  element,  and  he  cannot  with  any 
enjoyment  of  himself  live  out  of  it.— South,  Sermons. 

What  a  strange  thing  is  it.  that  a  little  health,  or 
the  poor  business  of  a  shop,  should  keep  us  so  sense- 
less of  these  great  things,  that  are  coming  so  fast 
upon  us \— Law. 

2.  Room  in  which  manufactures  are  carried 
on. 

Your  most  grave  belly  thus  answer'd; 
True  is  it,  my  incorporate  friends, 
That  I  receive  the  general  food  at  first, 
Which  you  do  live  upon ;  and  fit  it  is, 
Because  I  am  the  storehouse  and  the  shop 
Of  the  whole  body.         Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  i.  1. 

We  have  divers  mechanical  arts  and  stuffs  made 
by  them ;  and  shops  for  such  as  are  not  brought 
into  vulgar  use. — Bacon. 

Shop.  v.  n.  Frequent  shops :  (as,  '  They 
are  shopping.'  Todd  calls  it  '  a  cant  phrase 
of  modern  times'). 

Shopboard.  s.  Bench  on  which  any  work 
is  done. 

That  beastly  rabble,  that  came  down 
From  all  the  garrets  in  the  town, 
And  stalls,  and  shopboards,  in  vast  swarms, 
With  new-chalk'd  bills,  and  rusty  arms. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  iii.  2, 1505. 
It  dwells  not  in  shops  or  workhouses ;  nor  till  the 
late  age  was  it  ever  known  that  any  one  served 
seven  years  to  a  smith  or  a  taylor,  that  he  should 
commence  doctor  or  divine  from  the  shopboard  or 
the  anvil ;  or  from  whistling  to  a  team  come  to 
preach  to  a  congregation. — South,  Sermons. 

Shopbook.  s.  Book  in  which  a  tradesman 
keeps  his  accounts. 

They  that  have  wholly  neglected  the  exercise  of 
their  understandings,  will  be  as  unfit  for  it  as  one 
unpractised  in  figures  to  cast  up  ashopbook.— Locke. 

Shopkeeper.  s.  Trader  who  sells  in  a  shop ; 
not  a  merchant,  who  deals  by  wholesale. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  a  shop- 
keeper desiring  his  neighbour  to  have  the  goodness 
to  tell  him  what  is  a  clock. — Addison. 
Shoplifter,  s.  [for  lift,  see  Wedgwood  under 
L  oft.]    One  who  under  pretence  of  buying 
takes  occasion  to  steal  goods  out  of  a  shop. 
These  women  they  call  shoplifters,  when  they  are 
challenged  for  their  thefts,  appear  to  be  mighty 
angry  and  affronted,  for  fear  of  being  searched.— 
Swift,  Examiner,  no.  28. 

He  looked  like  a  discovered  shoplifter,  left  to  the 
mercy  of  the  Exchange- women.— Id.,  Tale  of  a  Tub, 
sect.  vi. 

Shoplifting:,  s.    Crime  of  a  shoplifter. 
Shoplike.  adj.     Low  ;  vulgar. 

Be  she  never  so  shoplike  or  meretricious.  —  B. 
Jonson,  Discoveries. 
Shopman,  s. 
1.  Petty  trader. 

Garth,  geu'rous  as  his  muse,  prescribes  and  gives ; 
The  shopman  sells,  and  by  destruction  lives. 

Dryden,  Epistles,  To  his  kinsman 

John  Dryden,  107. 
•2.  One  who  serves  in  a  ?hop. 

For  my  part,  I  have  enough  to  mind  in  weighing 
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my  goods  out,  and  waiting  on  my  customers;  but 
my  wife,  though  she  could  be  of  as  much  use  as  a 
shopman  to  me,  if  she  would  put  her  hand  to  it,  is 
now  only  in  my  way.— Anonymous  in  Johnson's 
Idler,  no.  15. 
Shore,  s.  [A.S.  score."} 

1 .  Coast  of  the  sea. 

Sea  cover'd  sea ; 
Sea  without  shore.      Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  749. 

2.  Bank  of  a  river. 

Beside  the  fruitful  shore  of.muddy  Nile, 
Upon  a  sunny  bank  outstretched  lay, 
In  monstrous  length,  a  mighty  crocodile.    Spenser. 

Shore,  s.    Sewer  (as  in  ShoreditcK). 
Shore.    *.      [Provincial  German,  schoore.'] 
Support  of  a  building ;  buttress. 

When  I  use  the  word  shore.  1  may  intend  thereby 
a  coast  of  land  near  the  sea,  or  a  drain  to  carry  off 
water,  or  a  prop  to  support  a  building.—  Watts, 
Logick. 
Shore,  v.  a. 

1.  Prop;  support. 

They  undermined  the  wall,  and,  as  they  wrought, 
shored  it  up  with  timber.— Knolles,  History  of  the 
Turks. 

He  did  not  much  strengthen  his  own  subsistence 
in  court,  but  stood  there  on  his  own  feet ;  for  the 
truth  is,  the  most  of  his  allies  rather  leaned  upon 
him  than  shored  him  up.— Sir  H.  Wotton,  Life  of 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

There  was  also  made  a  shoring  or  under-propping 
act  for  the  benevolence;  to  make  the  sums  which 
any  person  had  agreed  to  pay  leviable  by  course  of 
law.— Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

2.  Set  on  shore. 

I  will  bring  these  two  moles,  these  blind  ones 
aboard  him  ;  if  he  think  it  fit  to  shore  them  again, 
...  let  him  call  me  rogue.  —  Shakespear,  Winter's 
Tale,  iv.  8. 
Shored,  adj.     Having  a  bank  or  shore. 

A  ground  lying  low  is  soone  overflowen, 
And  shored  cannot  long  continue. 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  353. 
Shoreless,  adj.     Having  no  coast;  bound- 
less. 

He  shall  be  scoffed  at,  and  called  puritan,  if  he 
will  not  revel  it  with  them  in  a  slwreless  excess.  — 
Junitts,  Sin  Stigmatized,  p.  2S3 :  1639. 

This  ocean  of  felicity  is  so  shoreless  and  bottom- 
less, that  all  the  saints  and  angels  cannot  exhaust  it. 
— Boyle. 

The  short  channels  of  expiring  time, 
Or  shoreless  ocean  of  eternity. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  ix. 
Shorling.  *.     See  extract. 

Shorling  and  morling,  or  mortling,  are  words  to 
distinguish  fells  of  sheep  ;  shorling  being  the  fells 
after  the  fleecea  are  shorn  off  the  sheep's  back  ;  and 
morling  the  fells  flayed  off  after  they  die  or  are 
killed.— Tomlin,  Law  Dictionary.  (Granger.) 

Short,  adj.     [A.S.  sceort.'] 

1.  Not  long  ;  commonly  not  long  enough. 

Weak  though  I  am  of  limb,  and  short  of  sight, 
Far  from  a  lynx,  and  not  a  giant  quite, 
I'll  do  what  .Mead  and  Cheselden  advise, 
To  keep  these  limbs,  and  to  preserve  these  eyes. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  i.  ep.  i. 

2.  Not  long  in  space  or  extent. 

This  less  voluble  earth, 
By  shorter  flight  to  the  east,  had  left  him  there. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  595. 
Though  short  my  stature,  yet  my  name  extends 
To  heaven  itself,  and  earth's  remotest  ends.     Pope. 

3.  Not  long  in  time  or  duration. 

They  change  the  night  into  day :  the  light  is  short, 
because  of  darkness. — Job.  xvii.  12. 

Nor  love  thy  life,  nor  hate,  but  what  thou  liv'st, 
Live  well,  how  long  or  short  permit  to  Heaven. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  553. 
Short  were  her  marriage  joys :  for  in  the  prime 
Of  youth  her  lord  expired  before  his  time. 

Dryden,  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  25. 

4.  Repeated  by  quick  iterations. 

Her  breath  then  short,  seem'd  loth  from  home  to 

pass, 
Whieh  more  it  moved,  the  more  it  sweeter  was. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Thy  breath  comes  short,  thy.  darted  eyes  are  ttxt 
On  me  for  aid,  as  if  thou  wert  pursued.         Dryden 
My  breath  grew  short,  my  beating  heart  sprung 

upward, 
And  leap'd  and  bounded  in  my  heaving  bosom. 

Smith,  P/uedra  and  Hippolytus. 

5.  Not  adequate ;  not  equal :  (generally  with 
of  before  the  thing  with  which  the  com- 
parison is  made). 

Immoderate  praises  the  foolish  lover  thinks  short 
>f  his  mistress  though  they  reach  far  beyond  the 
heavens.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Some  cottons  here  grow,  but  sjiort  in  worth  unto 
those  of  Smyrna.— Sandys. 
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The  Turks  give  yqu  a  quantity  rather  exceeding 
than  short  <>/your  expectation.—  Sandys. 

I  know  them  not  ;  not  therefore  am  I  short 
Of  knowing  what  I  ought. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iv.  287. 

To  attain 

The  height  and  depth  of  thy  eternal  ways, 
All  human  thoughts  come  short,  Supreme  of  things. 
Id.,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  412. 

O  glorious  trial  of  exceeding  love, 
Engaging  me  to  emulate  !  but  short 
Of  thy  perfection,  how  shall  I  attain  1  Ibid.,  ix.  62 

To  place  her  in  Olympus'  top  a  guest, 
Among  th"  immortals,  who  with  nectar  feast  ; 
That  poor  would  seem,  that  entertainment  short 
Of  the  true  splendor  of  her  present  court.     Waller. 

We  err,  and  come  short  of  science,  because  we  are 
so  frequently  misled  by  the  evil  conduct  of  our 
imaginations.—  Glanville. 

As  in  many  things  the  knowledge  of  philosophers 
was  short  of  truth,  so  almost  in  all  things  their 
practice  fell  short  of  their  knowledge  :  the  princi- 
ples by  which  they  walked  were  as  much  below 
those  by  which  they  judged,  as  their  feet  were  below 
their  head.—  South,  Sermons. 

He  wills  not  death  should  terminate  their  strifej 
And  wounds,  if  wounds  ensue,  be  short  of  life. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  504. 

v"irgil  exceeds  Theocritus  in  regularity  and  brevity, 
and  falls  short  of  him  in  nothing  but  simplicity  and 
propriety  of  style.  —  Pope. 

Defect  in  our  behaviour,  coming  short  of  the 
utmost  gracefulness,  often  escapes  our  observation. 
—  Locke. 

If  speculative  maxims  have  not  an  actual  universal 
assent  from  all  mankind,  practical  principles  come 
short  o/'an  universal  reception.  —  Id. 

The  people  fall  slwrt  of  those  who  border  upon 
them,  in  strength  of  understanding.  —  Addison. 

A  neutral  indifference  falls  short  o/that  obligation 
they  lie  under,  who  have  taken  such  oaths.—  Id. 

When  1  made  these,  an  artist  undertook  to  imitate 
it  ;  but,  using  another  way  of  polishing  them,  he  fell 
much  short  of  what  I  had  attained  to,  as  I  after- 
wards understood.—  Sir  I.  Newton. 

It  is  not  credible  that  the  Phoenicians,  who  had 
established  colonies  in  the  Persian  gulph,  stopt 
shor.t,  without  pushing  their  trade  to  the  Indies.  — 
Arbuthnot. 

Doing  is  expressly  commanded,  and  no  happiness 
allowed  to  any  thing  short  of  it.—  South,  Sermons. 

6.  Defective  ;   imperfect  ;   not  attaining  the 
end  ;  not  reaching  the  intended  point. 

Since  higher  I  fall  short,  on  him  who  next 
Provokes  my  envy.        Milton,  Para<lise  Lost,  ix.  T  74. 

That  great  wit  has  fallen  short  in  his  account.— 
Dr.  H.  More. 

Where  reason  came  short,  revelation  discovered 
on  which  side  the  truth  lay.—  Locke. 

Men  express  their  universal  ideas  by  signs  ;  a 
faculty  which  beasts  come  short  \u.—Id. 

I.  Not  far  distant  in  time. 

He  commanded  those,  who  were  appointed  to 
attend  him,  to  be  ready  by  a  short  day.—  Lord  Cla- 
rendon, History  oftlie  Grand  Rebellion. 

8.  Scanty;  wanting. 

The  English  were  inferiour  in  number,  and  grew 
short  in  their  provisions.—  Sir  J.  Hayipard. 

[They]  short  of  succours,  and  in  deep  despair, 
Shook  at  the  dismal  prospect  of  the  war. 

Dryden,  Translation  ofthe^neid,  viii.  61)0. 

9.  Not  fetching  a  compass. 

So  soon  as  ever  they  were  gotten  out  of  the  hear- 
ing of  the  cock,  the  lion  turned  slwrt  upon  him 
and  tore  him  to  pieces.—  Sir  R.  L'  Estrange. 

He  seized  the  helm,  his  fellows  cheer'd, 
Turn'd  short  upon  the  shelfs,  and  madly  steer'd. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  v.  229. 
For,  turning  short,  he  struck  with  all  his  might 
Full  on  the  helmet  of  th'  unwary  knight. 

Id.,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  642. 

10.  Not  going  so  far  as  intended. 

As  one  condemn'd  to  leap  a  precipice, 
W  ho  sees  before  his  eyes  the  depth  below, 
Stops  short.  Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  ii.  2. 

II.  Defective  as  to  quantity. 

When  the  fleece  is  shorn  .  .  . 
\V  hen  their  defenceless  limbs  the  brambles  tear, 
Short  of  their  wool,  and  naked  from  the  sheer. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  ii.  676. 

12.  Narrow  ;  contracted. 

Men  of  wit  and  parts,  but  of  short  thoughts  and 
little  meditation,  are  apt  to  distrust  evervthintr  for 
a  fancy.—  Burnet. 

They,  since  their  own  short  understandings  reach 
JVo  farther  than  the  present,  think  ev'n  the  wise 
Like  them  disclose  the  secrets  of  then-  breasts. 


13.  Brittle;  friable. 

His  flesh  is  not  firm,  but  short  and  tasteless  —  / 
Walton,  Complete  Angler. 

Marl  from  Derbyshire  was  very  fat,  though  it  had 
so  great  a  quantity  of  sand,  that  it  was  so  short 
that,  when  wet,  you  could  not  work  it  into  a  ball  or 
make  it  hold  together.—  Mortimer,  Husbandry.  ' 

14.  Not  bending. 
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The  lance  broke  short,  the  beast  then  bellow'd 

loud, 
And  his  strong  neck  to  a  new  onset  bow'd. 

Dryden,  Conquest  of  Granada,  Part  I.  i.  1. 
15.  Laconic;  brief:  (as,  ' a  short  answer.') 
Short.  *.     Summary  account. 

In  short,  she  makes  a  man  of  him  at  sixteen,  and 
a  boy  all  his  life  after. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Repentance,  is,  in  short,  nothing  but  a  turning 
from  sin  to  God,  the  casting  off  all  our  former  evils, 
and.  instead  thereof,  constantly  practising  all  those 
Christian  duties  which  God  requireth  of  us. — Dr.  H. 
More,  Whole  Duty  of  Man. 

The  proprieties  and  delicacies  of  the  English  are 
known  to  few:  'tis  impossible  even  for  a  good  wit  to 
understand  and  practise  them,  without  the  help  of 
a  liberal  education  and  long  reading ;  in  short, 
without  wearing  off  the  rust  which  he  contracted 
while  he  was  laying  in  a  stock  of  learning. — l)ryden. 

If  he  meet  with  110  reply,  you  may  either  conclude 
that  I  trust  to  the  goodness  of  my  cause,  or  fear  my 
adversary,  or  disdain  him,  or  what  you  please  :  the 
short  on't  is,  'tis  indifferent  to  your  humble  servant 
whatever  your  party  says.  —  Id.,  Epistle  to  the 
Whigs. 

From  Medway's  pleasing  stream 
To  Severn's  roar  be  thine : 
In  short,  restore  my  love,  and  share  my  kingdom. 

Id.,  King  Arthur,  ii.  2. 

The  short  is,  to  speak  all  in  a  word,  the  possi- 
bility of  being  found  in  a  salvable  state  cannot  be 
sufficiently  secured,  without  a  possibility  of  always 
persevering  in  it. — Norris. 

To  see  whole  bodies  of  men  breaking  a  consti- 
tution ;  in  short,  to  be  encompassed  with  the  greatest 
dangers  from  without,  to  be  torn  by  many  virulent 
factions  within,  then  to  be  secure  and  senseless,  are 
the  most  likely  symptoms,  in  a  state,  of  sickness 
unto  death. — Swift. 

The  long  and  short  of  anything..  The  whole 
of  anything ;  the  exposition  of  anything, 
both  in  the  way  of  exhaustive  detail  and 
compendious  generalisation. 

The  short  and  long  is,  pur  play  is  preferr'd.— - 
Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  iv.  2. 
Short,  adv.     Not  long. 

Beauty  and  youth, 
And  sprightly  hope  and  short  enduring  joy. 

Dryden. 

One  strange  draught  prescribed  by  Hippocrates 
for  a  short  breathed  man,  is  half  a  gallon  of  hydro- 
mel,  with  a  little  vinegar.— Arbuthnot. 

Short,  v.  n.     Fail ;  be  deficient ;  decrease. 

His  syght  wasteth,  his  wytte  mynysheth,  his  lyf 
shorteth.—The  Hook  of  Good  Manners,  sign.  e.  viii. : 
1486. 

Short,  v.  a.     Abbreviate  ;  shorten. 

Shorte  our  end,  and  mynyshe  our  payne : 
Let  us  go,  and  never  eome  agayne. 

Every  Man  (Old  Moral  Play  so  called). 
Shortdated.  adj.     Having  little  time  to  run. 
The  course  of  thy  short-dated  life. 

Sandys,  Paraphrase  of  Ecclesiastes,  p.  13. 
Shorten,  v.  a. 

1.  Make  short,  either  in  time  or  space. 

Because  they  see  it  is  not  fit  or  possible  that 
churches  should  frame  thanksgivings  answerable  to 
each  petition,  they  shorten  somewhat  the  reins  of 
their  censure. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Would  you  have  been  so  brief  with  him,  he  would 
Have  been  so  brief  with  you,  to  shorten  you, 
For  taking  so  the  head,  the  whole  head's  length. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  iii.  :5. 

To  shorten  its  ways  to  knowledge,  and  make  each 
perception  more  comprehensive,  it  binds  them  into 
bundles. — Locke. 

\Var,  and  luxury's  more  direful  rage, 
Thy  crimes  have  brought,  to  shorten  mortal  breath, 
With  all  the  numerous  family  of  death.        Dryden. 

None  shall  dare 

With  shorten 'd  sword  to  stab  in  closer  war, 
But  in  fair  combat. 

Id.,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  508. 

Whatever  shortens  the  fibres,  by  insinuating  them- 
selves into  their  parts,  as  water  in  a  rope,  contracts. 
— Arbuthnot. 

2.  Contract;  abbreviate. 

We  shorten'd  days  to  moments  by  love's  art, 
Whilst  our  two  souls 
Perceived  no  passing  time,  as  if  a  part 
Our  love  had  been  of  still  eternity. 

Sir  J.  Suckling. 

3.  Lonnne  ;  hinder  from  progression. 

The  Irish  dwell  altojrether  by  their  septs,  so  as 
they  may  conspire  what  they  will ;  whereas  if  there 
were  English  placed  among  them,  they  should  not 
be  able  to  stir  but  that  it  should  be  known,  and 
they  shortened  according  to  their  dements.  — 
Spenser. 

To  be  known,  shortens  my  laid  intent ; 
My  boon  I  make  it  that  you  know  me  not. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  7. 

Here,  where  the  subject  is  so  fruitful,  I  am 
shortened  by  my  chain,  and  can  only  see  what  is  for- 
bidden me  to  reach.— Dryden. 
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4.  Lop. 

Dishonest  with  lopt  arms  the  youth  appears, 
Spoil'd  of  his  nose,  and  shorten'd  of  his  cars. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vi.  668 
Shorthand.  s.     Method  of  writing  in  com- 
pendious characters;  Stenography. 

Your  follies  and  debauches  change 
With  such  a  whirl,  the  poets  of  your  ape 
Are  tired,  and  cannot  score  them  on  the  stage, 
"Unless  each  vice  in  shorthand  they  indite, 
Ev'n  as  notcht  'prentices  whole  sermons  write. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  prologue 

Boys  have  but  little  use  of  shorthand,  and  should 
by  no  means  practise  it,  till  they  can  write  perfectly 
well. — Locke. 

In  shorthand  skill'd,  where  little  marks  comprise 
Whole  words,  a  sentence  in  a  letter  lies.  Creech 

As  the  language  of  the  face  is  universal,  so  'tis  very 
comprehensive :  no  laconism  can  reach  it :  'tis  the 
shorthand  of  the  mind,  and  crowds  a  great  deal  in  a 
little  room.— Collier. 

Shortlived,  adj.     Not  living  or  lasting  long. 

Unhappy  parent  of  a  shortlived  son ! . . . 
Why  loads  he  this  embitter'd  life  with  shame? 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  First  Book 
of  the  Iliad,  Oil. 

The  joyful  shortlived  news  soon  spread  around, 
Took  the  same  train.   Id.,  Threnodia  Augustalis,  1 1 9. 

Some  vices  promise  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  the 
commission  ;  but  then,  at  best,  it  is  but  shortlived 
and  transient,  a  sudden  flash  presently  extinguished. 
—Calamy,  Sermons. 

A  piercing  torment  that  shortlived  pleasure  of 
yours  must  bring  upon  me,  from  whom  you  never 
received  offence.— Addison. 

All  those  graces 

The  common  fate  of  mortal  charms  may  find  ; 
Content  our  shortlived  praises  to  engage, 
The  joy  and  wonder  of  a  single  age.  Id. 

Admiration  is  a  shortlived  passion,  that  imme- 
diately decays  upon  growing  familiar  with  its  object, 
unless  it  be  still  fed  with  fresh  discoveries. — Id. 

The  frequent  alterations  in  publick  proceedings, 
the  variety  of  shortlived  favourites  that  prevailed  in 
their  several  turns  under  the  government  of  her  suc- 
cessors, have  broken  us  into  these  unhappy  distinc- 
tions.— Id.,  Freeholder. 

Then  palaces  shall  rise ;  the  joyful  son 
Shall  finish  what  his  shortlived  sire  begun.       Pope. 
Shortly,  adv.     In  a  short  manner. 

1.  Quickly;    soon;    in  a  little  time.     (It  is 
commonly  used  relatively  of  future  time, 
but  Clarendon  seems  to  use  it  absolutely.) 

I  must  leave  thee,  love,  and  shortly  too. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 
Thou  art  no  friend  to  God,  or  to  the  king : 
Open  the  gates,  or  I'll  shut  thee  out  slwrtly. 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  i.  3. 

The  armies  came  shortly  in  view  of  each  other. — 
Lord  Clarendon,  History  oftlie  Grand  Rebellion. 

The  time  will  shortly  come,  wherein  you  shall 
more  rejoice  for  that  little  you  have  expended  for 
the  benefit  of  others,  than  in  that  which  by  so  long 
toil  you  shall  have  saved. — Calamy. 

He  celebrates  the  anniversary  of  his  father's 
funeral,  and  shortly  after  arrives  at  Cuma3.  — 
Dryden. 

Ev'n  he,  whose  soul  now  melts  in  mournful  lays, 
Shall  shortly  want  the  gen'rous  tear  he  pays. 

Pope,  Elegy  to  the  Memory  of  an  Unfortunate 
Lady. 

2.  In  a  few  words  ;  briefly. 

Shortly,  the  truth  is  [this].— Bishop  Hall,  Balm 
of  Gilead. 

I  could  express  them  more  shortly  this  way  than 
in  prose,  and  much  of  the  force,  as  well  as  grace  of 
arguments,  depends  on  their  conciseness. — Pope. 
Shortness.     *.         Attribute    suggested    by 
Short. 

1.  Quality  of  being  short,  either  in  time  or 
space. 

I'll  make  a  journey  twice  as  far,  t"  enjoy 
A  second  night  of  such  sweet  shortness,  which 
Was  mine  in  Britain.     Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  ii.  4. 

They  move  strongest  in  a  right  line,  which  is 
caused  by  the  shortness  of  the  distance.— Bacon, 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

I  will  not  trouble  my  readers  with  the  shortness  of 
the  time  in  which  I  writ  it.— Dryden. 

May  they  not  justly  to  our  climes  upbraid 
Shortness  of  night,  and  penury  of  shade  ? 

Prior,  Solomon,  i.  293. 

Think  upon  the  vanity  and  shortness  of  human 
life,  and  let  death  and  eternity  be  often  in  your 
minds.— Law. 

2.  Fewness  of  words ;  brevity ;  conciseness. 

The  necessity  of  shortness  causeth  men  to  cut  off 
impertinent  discourses,  aud  to  comprise  much 
matter  in  few  words.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Sir,  pardon  me  in  what  I  have  to  say,  ' 

Tour  plainness  and  your  shortness  please  me  well. 
Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  4. 

The  prayers  of  the  church  will  be  very  lit,  as  being 
most  easy  for  their  memories,  by  reason  of  their 
eluirtness,  and  yet  containing  a  great  deal  of  matter. 
—Dr.  H.  More,  Whole  Duty  of  Man. 
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•3.  Want  of  reach;  want  of  capacity. 

Whatsoever  is  above  these  proceedeth  of  short- 
ness of  memory,  or  of  want  of  a  stayed  attention. — 
Bacon. 

4.  Deficiency;  imperfection. 

Another  account  of  the  shortness  of  our  reason, 
and  easiness  of  deception,  is  the  forwardness  of  our 
understanding's  assent  to  slightly  examined  con- 
clusions.— Glanville,  Scepsis  Scientifica. 

From  the  instances  1  had  given  of  human  igno- 
rance, to  our  shortness  in  most  things  else,  'tis  an 
easy  inference.— Ibid. 

It  may  be  easily  conceived,  by  any  that  can  allow 
for  the  lameness  and  shortness  of  translations,  out 
of  languages  and  manners  of  writing  differing  from 
ours. — Sir  W.  Temple. 

Shortrlbs.  *.  pi.  Bastard  ribs ;  ribs  below 
the  sternum. 

A  gentleman  was  wounded  in  a  duel :  the  rapier 
entered  into  his  right  side,  slanting  by  his  shortribs 
under  the  muscles. —  Wiseman,  Surgery. 
Shortsighted,  adj. 

1.  Unable  by  the  convexity  of  the  eye  to  see 
far. 

Shortsighted  men  see  remote  objects  best  in  old 
age,  therefore  they  are  accounted  to  have  the  most 
lasting  eyes.— Sir  I.  Newton. 

•1.  Unable  by  intellectual  sight  to  see  far. 

The  foolish  and  shortsighted  die  with  fear 
That  they  go  nowhere,  or  they  know  not  where. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Of  Old  Age,  pt.  iv. 
Other  propositions  were  designed  for  snares  to 
the  shortsighted  and  credulous. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Shortsightedness,  s.  Attribute  suggested 
by  Shortsighted. 

1 .  Defect  of  sight,  proceeding  from  the  con- 
vexity of  the  eye. 

The  ordinary  remedy  for  shortsightedness  is  a 
concave  lens,  held  before  the  eye ;  which,  making 
the  rays  diverge,  or  at  least  diminishing  much  of 
their  convergency,  makes  amends  for  the  too  great 
convexity  of  the  crystalline.— Chambers. 

By  often  looking  at  remote  objects  the  degree  of 
shortsightedness  may  be  mucn  lessened. — Adams,  On 
Vision. 

2.  Defect  cf  intellectual  sight. 

Cunning  is  a  kind  of  shortsightedness,  that  dis- 
covers the  minutest  objects  which  are  near  at  hand, 
but  is  not  able  to  discern  things  at  a  distance. — Ad- 
dison, Spectator. 

Shortwaisted.  adj.     Having  a  short  body. 

Duck-legg'd,  shortwaisted ;  such  a  dwarf  she  is, 
That  she  must  rise  on  tip-toes  for  a  kiss. 

'   Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  vi.  650. 

Shortwinded.  adj.  Shortbreathed ;  asthmatic ; 
pursy ;  breathing  by  quick  and  faint  re- 
spiration. 

Sure  he  means  brevity  in  breath :  shortwind.ed. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  ii.  2. 
So  shaken  as  we  are,  so  wan  with  care, 
Find  we  a  time  for  frighted  peace  to  pant, 
And  breathe  shortwinded  accents  of  new  broils, 
To  be  commenced  in  strands  afar. 

Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  i.  1. 
With  this  the  Mede  shortwinded  old  men  eases, 
And  cures  the  lungs'  unsavoury  diseases. 

May,  Translation  of  Virgil. 
Shortwing-ed.   adj.      Having  short  wings  : 
(hawks  are  divided  into  long  and  short- 
winged). 

Shortwing'd,  unfit  himself  to  fly, 
His  fear  foretold  foul  weather  from  the  sky. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  473. 
Shortwitted.  adj.    Simple  ;  not  wise  ;  want- 
ing, scant  of  wit. 

Piety  doth  not  require  at  our  hands  that  we 
should  be  either  shortwitted  or  beggarly,  but  hath 
its  part  in  all  the  blessings  of  this  world,  whether  it 
be  of  soul  or  body,  or  of  goods.— Sir  M.  Hale,  Re- 
mains, p.  200. 

Shory.  adj.     Lying  near  the  coast. 

There  is  commonly  a  declivity  from  the  shore  to 
the  middle  part  of  the  channel,  and  those  shory 
parts  are  generally  but  some  fathoms  deep.— T. 
Burnet,  Tlieory  of  the  Earth. 


Shot. 

1.  Act  of  shooting. 

A  shot  unheard  gave  me  a  wound  unseen. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Proud  death  ! 

What  feast  is  tow'rd  in  thy  infernal  cell, 
That  thou  so  many  princes  at  a  shot 
So  bloodily  hast  struck  V     Shakespear,  Hamlet,  v.  2. 
He  caused  twenty  shot  of  his  greatest  cannon  to 
be  made  at  the  king's  army.— Lord  Clarendon,  His- 
tory of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

2.  Missile  emitted  by  any  instrument. 

I  shall  here  abide  the  hourly  shot 
Of  angry  eyes.  Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  i.  2. 
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That's  a  perilous  shot  out  of  an  elder  gun.— Shake- 
spear, Henry  V.  iv.  1. 

At  this  booty  they  were  joyful,  for  that  they  were 
supplied  thereby  with  good  store  of  powder  and 
stiot.—Str  J.  Hayward. 

Above  one  thousand  great  shot  were  spent  upon 
T  ¥„,'  without  a»y  danger  to  the  garrison.— 
Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

One  dire  shot,  the  last  they  could  supply. 
Close  by  the  board  the  prince's  mainmast  bore. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  cxxx. 

3.  Flight  of  a  missile  weapon. 

She  went  and  sat  over  against  him,  a  good  way  off, 
as  it  were  a  bow  shot.— Genesis,  xxi.  16. 

4.  Anything  emitted,  or  cast  forth. 

Violent  and  tempestuous  storm  and  *Aofeofraiu. 
—Kay,  Ptiysico-Theological  Discourses,  p.  283. 

Shot.  s.    [from  A.S.  scent,  sceatt ;  the  vowel 
short.]     Sum  charged  ;  reckoning. 

A  man  is  never  welcome  to  a  place  till  some  cer- 
tain shot  be  paid,  and  the  hostess  say  welcome.— 
Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  ii.  5. 

As  the  fund  of  our  pleasure,  let  each  pay  his  shot- 
Far  hence  be  the  sad,  the  lewd  fop,  and  the  sot. 

Bhn*o.    j  i  .-B>  Jonson>  Leges  Conviviales. 

oriepnerd,  leave  decoying, 

Pipes  are  sweet  a  summer's  day  • 
But  a  little  after  toying, 

Women  have  the  shot  to  pay. 

„    ,  Dryden,  King  Arthur,  ii.  2. 

lie  touch  d  the  pence  when  others  touch'd  the  pot  • 
Ine  hand  that  sign'd  the  mortgage  paid  the  shot. 

Swift. 

Shote.  s.      [A.S.   sceota.']     Young  trout  or 
salmon.     Local. 

The  shote,  peculiar  to  Devonshire  and  Cornwall 
in  shape  and  colour  resembleth  the  trout ;  howbeit 
in  bigness  and  goodness  cometh  far  behind  him.— 
Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

Shotfree.  adj. 

\ .  Clear  of  the  reckoning. 

Though  I  could  'scape  shotfree  at  London,  I  fear 

the  shot  here :  here's  no  scoring  but  upon  the  pate. 

—Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  v.  3. 

2.  Not  to  be  hurt  by  shot ;  not  to  be  injured. 

He  is  as  mad  that  thinks  himself  an  urinal,  and 
will  not  stir  at  all  for  fear  of  cracking,  as  he  that 
believes  himself  to  be  shotfree,  and  so  will  run 
among  the  hail  of  a  battle.— Felltham,  Resolves,  ii. 
67. 

They  that  use  charms,  spells,  &c.,  to  be  shotfree  — 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Holy  Dying,  sect.  viii.  ch.  iv. 

3.  Unpunished. 
Shotten.  adj. 

1.  Having  ejected  the  spawn. 

Go  thy  ways,  old  Jack;  die  when  thou  wilt,  if 
good  manhood  be  not  forgot  upon  the  earth,  then 
am  I  a  shotten  herring.— Shakespear,  Henry  IV. 
Part  I.  ii.  4. 

Ask  for  what  price  thy  venal  tongue  was  sold  I 
A  rusty  gammon  of  some  seven  years  old  ; 
Tough  wither'd  truffles,  ropy  wi'ne.  a  dish 
Of  shotten  herrings,  or  stale  stinking  fish. 

C.  Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  vii.  153. 

2.  Curdled  by  keeping  too  long. 

3.  Shooting  out  into  angles  :  (in  the  extract, 
used  as  the  second  element  in  a  compound). 

I  will  sell  my  dukedom, 
To  buy  a  slobbery  and  a  dirty  farm 
In  that  nook-shotten  isle  of  Albion. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iii.  5. 
Shough.  s.    Shaggy  dog ;  shock. 

In  the  catalogue  ye  be  for  men, 
As  hound  and  greyhounds,  mungrels,  spaniels,  curs, 
Shoughs,  water-rugs,  and  demi-wolves  are  'cleped 
All  by  the  name  of  dogs.  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  1. 

Shough.  interj.  Exclamation  used  in  driving 
away  fowls  :  (pronounced  shoo). 

Shough,  shough !  up  to  your  coop,  peahen. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Maid  in  the  Mill. 


Should.  Although  a  past  tense  of  shall,  this 
word  is  entered  separately  in  the  previous 
editions ;  and  it  is  left  to  stand  so  in  the 
present.  It  may  be  compared  with  ought t 
the  preterit  of  owe,  with  a  present  sense ; 
and  more  particularly  with  would.  What 
follows  is  the  notice  of  the  previous  edi- 
tions. A  fuller  one,  by  the  present  editor, 
will  be  found  under  Would. 

7  should  go.  It  is  my  business  or  duty  to 
go. 

If  I  should  go.     If  it  happens  that  I  go. 

Thou  shouldst  go.     Thou  oughtest  to  go. 

If  thou  shouldst  go.  If  it  happens  that  thou 
goest, 
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The  same  significations  are  found  in  al 
the  others  singular  and  plural. 

Let  not  a  desperate  action  more  engage  you 
Thau  safety  should. 

B.  Jonson,  Catilinefs  Conspiracy 

Some  praises  come  of  good  wishes  and  respects 
when  by  tellinir  men  what  they  are,  they  represent 
to  them  what  they  should  be.— Bacon. 

To  do  thee  honour  I  will  shed  their  blood, 
Which  the  just  laws,  if  I  were  faultless,  should. 

Waller 

So  subjects  love  just  kings,  or  so  they  should. 

Dryden 

Used  for  would,  formerly  ;  and  in  later  times 
for  could,  may,  might,  must.  It  has  been 
well  observed  that  this  sign  respects  time 
variously ;  the  present,  the  past,  and  the 
future.  When  it  respects  the  present,  it 
generally  implies  duty  or  obligation,  fit- 
ness, propriety,  decency,  or  reasonable- 
ness ;  is  often  used  in  the  way  of  supposi- 
tion, and  of  comparison  upon  supposition  ; 
often  also  marks  conduct  or  event  as  in- 
voluntary or  accidental ;  often  carries 
doubt  in  it ;  and  seems  frequently  to  mark 
the  power,  energy,  influence,  or  force  of 
things  upon  the  speaker,  or  otherwise ; 
and  it  follows  interjections  of  grief.  In 
denoting  time  past,  it  either  implies  doubt, 
or  marks  the  event  as  involuntary  or  acci- 
dental. But  of  all  the  other  periods  of 
time,  the  future  seems  to  be  that  in  which 
should  most  frequently  makes  its  appear- 
ance. It  marks  the  hypothetical,  and  de- 
notes the  common  future  ;  in  both  cases  it 
is  still  conditional,  never  absolute.  It 
refers  to  the  hypothetical  future ;  and,  in 
doing  so,  marks  the  event  either  as  doubt- 
ful and  precarious,  or  as  conditional  and 
preparatory  to  somewhat  else,  or  as  highly 
probable  but-  fit  to  be  prevented,  or  as  pre- 
determined. Whilst  it  respects  the  com- 
mon future,  it  either  puts  the  event  in  the 
way  of  supposition,  or  marks  it  as  preca- 
rious, or  as  certain  in  the  highest  degree, 
or  as  conditionally  certain,  or  as  certain 
but  improper,  or  as  certain  but  involun- 
tary, or  threatens,  or  follows  verbs  of  de- 
sire or  wishing,  or  denotes  the  event  to  be 
fit  or  proper. 
Should  is  sometimes  omitted,  as  when  it 
marks  the  event  as  precarious. 

I  pray  you,  sir,  receive  the  money  now, 
For  fear-yoi*  ne'er  see  chain  nor  money  more. 

Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  iii.  2. 
Should  be.     Proverbial  phrase  of  slight  con- 
tempt or  irony. 

I  conclude  that  things  are  not  as  they  should  be.— 
Swift. 

The  girls  look  upon  their  father  as  a  clown,  and 
the  boys  think  their  mother  no  better  than  she 
should  be.—Addison. 

Should  have.  This  sign  barely  points  at  the 
supposed  existence  of  an  event,  or  circum- 
stance of  conduct,  in  former  time;  or 
places  that  supposed  behaviour  as  the  re- 
sult of  something  that  preceded  or  might 
have  preceded  it ;  and,  in  doing  this,  either 
puts  the  event  in  the  way  of  supposition, 
or  marks  it  as  accidental,  or  as  involun- 
tary, or  as  certain,  or  as  morally  or  natu- 
rally fit  and  becoming ;  and  is  also  found 
in  the  hypothetical  future,  or  marking  an 
imaginary  event  or  behaviour  as  proceed- 
ing from  or  succeeding  in  course  of  time 
to  some  other  action,  or  incident,  imagin- 
ary or  otherwise ;  and  thus  marks  °the 
event,  or  action,  either  as  precarious,  or  as 
accidental,  or  in  a  comparative  view,  or  as 
certain;  and  carries  in  it  frequently  an 
intimation  of  natural  or  civil  right  and 
title  to  a  thing,  and  gives  the  highest  as- 
surance. 

There  is  another  signification  now  little 

in  use,  in  which  should  has  scarcely  any 
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distinct  or  explicable  meaning.  //  should  be 
differs  in  this  sense  very  little  from  it  is. 

There  is  a  fabulous  narration,  that  in  the  northern 

countries  there  should  be  an  herb  that  groweth  in 

the  likeness  of  a  lamb,  and  feedeth  upon  the  grass. 

— Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Shoulder,  s.     [A.S.  sculder.~\ 

1.  Joint  which  connects  the  arm  to  the  body. 

I  have  seen  better  faces  in  my  time, 
Than  stand  on  any  shoulder  that  I  see 
Before  me.  Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  2. 

It  is  a  fine  thing  to  be  carried  on  men's  shoulders ; 
but  give  God  thanks  that  thou  art  not  forced  to  carry 
a  rich  fool  upon  thy  shoulders,  as  those  poor  men 
do. — Jeremy  Taylor. 

2.  Upper    joint    of   the    foreleg    of  edible 
animals. 

He  took  occasion,  from  a  shoulder  of  mutton,  to 
cry  up  the  plenty  of  England,— Addison,  Free- 
holder. 

3.  Upper  part  of  the  back. 

Emily  ere  day 

Arose  and  dress'd  herself  in  rich  array; 
Fresh  as  the  month,  and  as  the  morning  fair, 
Adown  her  shoulders  fell  her  length  of  hair. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  i.  180. 

4.  Shoulders  are  used  as  emblems  of  strength, 
or  the  act  of  supporting. 

Ev'n  as  thou  wilt,  sweet  Warwick,  let  it  be ; 
For  on  thy  shoulder  do  I  build  my  seat. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  ii.  6. 

The  king  has  cured  me ;  and  from  these  shoulders, 
These  ruin'd  pillars,  out  of  pity  taken 
A  load  would  sink  a  navy.       Id.,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

5.  Rising  part ;  prominence. 

When  you  rivet  a  pin  into  a  hole,  your  pin  must 
have  a  shoulder  to  it  thicker  than  the  hole  is  wide, 
that  the  shoulder  slip  not  through  the  hole  as  well 
as  the  shank. — Moxon,  Mechanical  Exercises. 
Shoulder,  v.  a. 

1.  Push  with  insolence  and  violence. 

The  rolling  billows  beat  the  ragged  shore, 
As  they  the  earth  would  slwulder  from  her  seat. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Dudman,  a  well-known  foreland  to  most  sailors, 
here  shoulders  out  the  ocean,  to  shape  the  same  a 
large  bosom  between  itself.— Carew,  Survey  of  Corn- 
wall. 

You  debase  yourself, 

To  think  of  mixing  with  th'  ignoble  herd : 
What,  shall  the  people  know  their  godlike  prince 
Headed  a  rabble,  and  profaned  his  person, 
Shoulder'd  with  filth  P 

Dryden,  Don  Sebastian,  iv.  1. 
So  vast  the  navy  now  at  anchor  rides. 
That  underneath  it  the  press'd  waters  fail, 
And  with  its  weight,  it  shoulders  off  the  tides. 

Id.,  A  nnus  Mirabilis,  clxxvii. 
Around  her  numberless  the  rabble  flow'd, 
Sliould'ring  each  other,  crowding  for  a  view. 

Howe,  Jane  Shore,  v.  1. 

When  Hopkins  dies,  a  thousand  lights  attend 
The  wretch,  who  living  saved  a  candle's  end ; 
Shoula'ring  God's  altar  a  vile  image  stands, 
Belies  his  features,  nay  extends  his  hands. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iii.  291. 

2.  Put  upon  the  shoulder. 

Archimedes's  lifting  up  Marcellus's  ships  finds 
little  more  credit  than  that  of  the  giants  shouldering 
mounta.ins.~Glanville. 

Shoulderbeit.  s.      Belt  that  comes   across 
the  shoulder. 

Thou  hast  an  ulcer  which  no  leech  can  heal, 
Though  thy  broad  sfioulderbelt  the  wound  conceal. 
Dryden,  Translation  of  Persius,  iv.  103. 
Sboulderblade.  s.     Scapula;  bladebone. 

If  I  have  lifted  up  my  hand  against  the  fatherless, 
when  I  saw  my  help  in  the  gate,  then  let  mine  arm 
fall  from  my  shoidderblade,  and  mine  arm  be  broken 
from  the  bone.— Job,  xxxi.  21. 
Shoulderbone.  s.     Scapula. 

Theheadofthesfow««r-&owe  being  round  is  in- 
serted into  so  shallow  a  cavity  in  the  scapula,  that 
were  there  no  other  guards  for  it,  it  would  be  thrust 
out  upon  every  occasion.—  Wiseman,  Surgery. 
Sboulderclapper.  s.     Bailiff. 

A  back  friend,  a  shoulder-clapper,  one  that  com- 
mands 
The  passages  of  alleys. 

Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  2 
J-ear  none   but   these  same  s/toulderclapners.— 
Decker,  Satiromastix:  1602. 
Sboulderknot.  s.     Epaulet ;  knot  of  lace  or 
ribbon  worn  on  the  shoulder. 

£e.f°IeJ.h?y  were.ai,n?nt.1?  ?P  tow" ;  ?«at  shoulder. 
rid  was  shoulder- 


adj.       Strained    in    the 


Sbouidershotten. 

shoulder. 

His  horse  hipp'd  with  an  old  mothy  saddle 
waved  ,„  the  Imijk  and  shoukler-shotten.-Sliake- 
spear,  laming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 
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Shoulderslip.  *.  Dislocation  of  the  shoul- 
der. 

The  horse  will  take  so  much  care  of  himself  as 
to  come  off  with  only  a  strain  or  a  shoulderslip.— 
Swift. 

Sbout.  s.  [connected  by  Wedgwood  with 
hoot.']  Loud  and  vehement  cry  of  triumph 
or  exhortation. 

Thanks,  gentle  citizens : 
This  general  applause  and  cheerful  shout, 
Argues  your  wisdom  and  your  love  to  Eichard. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iii.  7. 
The  Rhodians,  seeing  the  enemy  turn  their  backs, 
gave  a  great  shout  in  derision.— Knolles,  History  of 
the  Turks. 

Then  lie  might  have  died  of  all  admired, 
And  his  triumphant  soul  with  shouts  expired. 

Dryden. 

Sbout.  v.  n.  Cry  in  triumph  or  exhorta- 
tion. 

Shout  unto  God  with  the  voice  of  triumph.— 
Psalms,  xlvii.  1. 

It  is  not  the  voice  of  them  that  shout  for  mastery. 
— Exodus,  xxxii.  18. 
They  shouted  thrice :  what  was  the  last  cry  for  ? 

Shakespear,  Julius  Caesar,  i.  2. 
He  storms  and  shouts ;  but  flying  bullets  now 
To  execute  his  rage  appear  too  slow  : 
They  miss,  or  sweep  but  common  souls  away ; 
For  such  a  loss  Opdam  his  life  must  pay.       Waller. 

What  hinders  you  to  take  the  man  you  love  ? 
The  people  will  be  glad,  the  soldiers  shout  \ 
And  Bertran,  though  repining,  will  be  awed. 

Dr//den,  Spanish  Friar,  iii.  3. 

Sbout.  v.  a.  Treat  with  noise  and  shouts  : 
(with  at). 

As  common,  so  old,  fashions  are  in  disgrace:  that 
man  would  be  shouted  at  that  should  come  forth  in 
his  great-grandsire's  suit,  though  not  rent,  not  dis- 
coloured \-Bishop  Hall,  Fashion  of  the  World. 
Sbouter.  s.     One  who  shouts. 

A  peal  of  loud  applause  rang  out, 
And  thinn'd  the  air,  till  even  the  birds  fell  down 
Upon  the  shouters'  heads.    Dryden,  Cleomenes,  i.  1. 
Shouting,   verbal  abs.      Act  of    shouting; 
loud  cry. 

He  shall  bring  forth  the  head-stone  thereof  with 
shoutings,  crying,  Grace,  grace  unto  it.—Zechariah, 
iv.  7. 
There  are  noises,  huntings,  shoutings. 

B.  Jonson,  Magnetick  Lady. 
Nothing  but  howlings  and  shoutings  of  poor  naked 
men.— Dr.  H.  More. 
Shrieks  and  shoutings  rend  the  suffering  air. 

Dryden. 
Sbove.  v.  a.     [A.S.  scufan,  sceofan."} 

1.  Push  by  main  strength. 

The  hand  could  pluck  her  back,  that  shoved  her 
on.      Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  1. 
In  the  corrupted  currents  of  this  world, 
Offence's  gilded  hand  may  shove  by  justice  ; 
And  oft  'tis  seen  the  wicked  prize  itself 
Buys  out  the  law.  Id.,  Hamlet,  iii.  3. 

I  sent  your  grace 

The  parcels  and  particulars  of  our  grief, 
The  which  hath  been  with  scorn  shoved  from  the 
court.  Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  2. 

Of  other  care  they  little  reckoning  make, 
Than  how  to  scramble  at  the  shearers'  feast, 
And  shove  away  the  worthy  bidden  guest. 

Milton,  Lycidas,  116. 
It  seem'd  as  there  the  British  Neptune  stood, 

With  all  his  hosts  of  waters  at  command, 
Beneath  them  to  submit  th'  officious  flood, 
And  with  his  trident  shoved  them  off  the  sand. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  clxxxiv. 
Shoving  back  this  earth  on  which  I  sit, 
I'll  mount.  Id.,  Tyrannick  Love,  v.  3. 

A  strong  man  was  going  to  shove  down  St.  Paul's 
cupola. — Arbuthnot. 

2.  Drive  by  a  pole  that  reaches  to  the  bottom 
of  the  water  :  (as,  '  He  shoved  his  boat'). 

3.  Push  ;  rush  against. 

He  used  to  shove  and  elbow  his  fellow-servants  to 
get  near  his  mistress,  when  money  was  a-paying  or 
receiving.— Arbuthnot. 

Behold  a  reverend  sire  whom  want  of  grace 
Has  made  the  father  of  a  numerous  race, 
Shoved  from  the  wall,  perhaps,  or  rudely  press'd 
By  his  own  son.  Pope,  Moral  Essays,  i.  232. 

You've  play'd  and  loved,  and  eat  and  drank  your 

fill ; 

Walk  sober  off,  before  a  sprightlier  age 
Come  titt'ring  on,  and  shove  you  from  the  stage. 

/i/.,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  ep.  ii. 
Make  nature  still  incroach  upon  his  plan, 
And  shove  him  off  as  far  as  e'er  we  can. 

Id.,  Dunciad,  iv.  473. 
Eager  to  express  your  love. 
You  ne'er  consider  whom  you  shove, 
But  rudely  press  before  a  duke. 

Swift,  Imitation  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  sat.  vi. 
Sbove.  v.  n. 
1.  Push  forward  bfore  one. 
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The  seamen  towed,  and  I  shoved  till  we  arrived 
within  forty  yards  of  the  shore.— Swift,  Gulliver's 
Travels. 

2.  Move  in  a  boat,  not  by  oars,  but  a  pole. 

He  grasp'd  the  oar, 

Received  his  guests  aboard,  and  shoved  from  shore. 

Garth. 
Shove,  s.    Act  of  shoving  ;  push. 

I  was  forced  to  swim  behind,  and  push  the  boat 
forward  with  one  of 'my  hands  ;  and  the  tide  favour- 
ing me,  I  could  feel  the  ground ;  I  rested  two 
minutes,  and  then  gave  the  boat  another  shove. — 
Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels. 

Shovel,  s.  [A.S.  sceofl.']  Instrument  con- 
sisting of  a  long  handle  and  broad  blade 
with  raised  edges. 

A  haudbarrow,  wheelbarrow,  shovel  and  spade. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of 

good  Husbandry. 

The  brag  of  the  Ottoman,  that  he  would  throw 
Malta  into  the  sea,  might  be  performed  at  an  easier 
rate  than  by  the  shovels  of  his  Janizaries.— Glanville, 
Scepsis  Scientifica. 

Shovel,  v.  a. 

1.  Throw  or  heap  with  a  shovel. 

I  thought 

To  die  upon  the  bed^my  father  died, 
To  lie  close  by  his  honest  bones ;  but  now 
Some  hangman  must  put  on  my  shroud,  and  lay  me 
Where  uo  priest  shovels  in  dust. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 

2.  Gather  in  great  quantities. 

Ducks  shovel  them  up  as  they  swim  along  the 
waters ;  but  divers  insects  also  devour  them.  — 
Derham,  Physico-Theology. 

Shovelboard.  s.  Long  board  on  which  they 
play  by  sliding  metal  pieces  at  a  mark. 

So  have  I  seen,  in  hall  of  knight  or  lord, 
A  weak  arm  throw  on  a  long  shovelboard ; 
He  barely  lays  his  piece. 

Dryden,  King  Arthur,  prologue. 

Shoveller,  or  Shovelard.  s.  See  extract 
from  Yarrell. 

Shoveller,  or  spoonbill :  the  former  name  the 
more  proper,  the  end  of  the  bill  being  broad  like  a 
shovel,  but  not  concave  like  a  spoon,  but  perfectly 
flat. — Grew,  Museum. 

Pewets,  gulls,  and  shovellers  feed  upon  flesh,  and 
yet  are  good  meat. — Bacon. 

This  formation  of  the  wizzon  is  not  peculiar  to 
the  swan,  but  common  unto  the  platea,  or  shovelard, 
a  bird  of  no  musical  throat.— Sir  T.  Jirowne,  Vulgar 
JUrrours. 

The  first  division,  or  genus,  of  the  true  ducks,  as 
here  arranged,  will  contain  the  shoveler,  gadwall, 
pintail,  wild  duck,  garganey,  teal,  and  the  widgeons, 
all  of  which  will  be  found  to  have  the  following  cha- 
racters in  common.  Externally  they  exhibit  con- 
siderable length  of  neck;  the  wings  are  also  long, 
reaching  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  tail;  the  tarsi 
somewhat  round;  the  hind  toe  free,  or  having  no 
pendant  lobe.  In  habits  they  may  be  stated  gene- 
rally as  frequenting  fresh  water,  but  passing  much 
of  their  time  on  land,  feeding  in  ditches  and  about 
the  shallow  margins  of  pools,  on  aquatic  plants, 
insects,  worms,  and  occasionally  on  small  fish,  taking 
their  food  at  or  near  the  surface ;  possessing  great 
powers  of  flight,  but  seldom  diving  unless  pursued. 
. , .  The  shoveler  is  to  be  considered  generally  as  a 
winter  visitor  to  this  country,  but  some  remain 
every  year  to  breed. — Yarrell,  History  of  British 
Birds. 

Show.  v.  a.   [A.S.  sceawian.~\ 
\ .  Exhibit  to  view,  as  an  agent. 

Wilt  thou  show  wonders  to  the  dead?  Shall  the 
dead  arise  and  praise  thee if— Psalms,  Ixxxviii.  10. 

If  I  do  feign, 

O  let  me  in  my  present  wildness  die, 
And  never  live  to  show  the  incredulous  world 
The  noble  change  that  I  have  purposed. 

Shakespear,  Henry  I V.  Part  II.  iv.  4. 

I  through  the  ample  air,  in  triumph  high, 
Shall  lead  hell  captive,  maugre  hell,  and  show 
The  powers  of  darkness  bound. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  254. 

2.  Afford  to  the  eye  or  notice,  as  a  thing  con- 
taining or  exhibiting. 

Nor  want  we  skill  or  art,  from  whence  to  raise 
Magnificence;  and  what  can  Heav'n  show  more? 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  272. 

A  mirrour  in  one  hand  collective  shews, 
Varied  and  multiplied,  the  group  of  woes.  Savage. 

3.  Make  to  see. 

Not  higher  that  hill,  nor  wider,  looking  round, 
Whereon  for  different  cause  the  tempter  set 
Our  second  Adam  in  the  wilderness, 
To  show  him  all  earth's  kingdoms  and  their  glory. 
Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  381. 

Yet  him  God  the  most  high  vouchsafes 
To  call  by  vision  from  his  father's  house, 
His  kindred  and  false  gods,  into  aland 
Which  he  will  show  him.  Ibid.  xii.  120. 
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4.  Make  to  perceive. 

The  inclement  seasons,  rain,  ice,  hail,  and  snow, 
Which  now  the  sky  with  various  face  begins 
To  show  us  in  this  mountain,  while  the  winds 
Blow  moist  and  keen. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  1063. 

5.  Make  to  know. 

Him  the  most  High 

Rapt  in  a  balmy  cloud  with  winged  steeds 
Did,  as  thou  saw'st,  receive,  to  walk  with  God 
High  in  salvation  and  the  climes  of  bliss. 
Exempt  from  death ;  to  show  thee  what  reward 
Awaits  the  good.         Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  705. 

A  shooting  star 

In  Autumn  thwarts  the  night,  when  vapours  fired 
Impress  the  air,  and  shows  the  mariner 
From  what  point  of  his  compass  to  beware 
Impetuous  winds.  Ibid.  iv.  556. 

Know,  I  am  sent 

To  show  thee  what  shall  come  in  future  days 
To  thee  and  to  thy  offspring;  good  with  bad 
Expect  to  hear.  Ibid.  xi.  356. 

6.  Give  proof  of;  prove. 

This  I  urge,  to  show 
Invalid  that  which  thee  to  doubt  it  moved. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  115. 
I'll  to  my  charge,  the  citadel,  repair, 
And  slww  my  duty  by  my  timely  care. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe,  i.  1. 
Achates'  diligence  his  duty  shows. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  i.  195. 

7.  Publish  ;  make  public  ;  proclaim. 

Ye  are  a  chosen  generation,  a  royal  priesthood,  an 
holy  nation,  a  peculiar  people  ;  that  ye  should  shew 
forth  the  praises  of  him  who  hath  called  you  out  of 
darkness  into  his  marvellous  light. — 1  Peter,  ii.  9. 

8.  Inform  ;  teach  :  (with  of.) 

I  shall  no  more  speak  unto  you  in  proverbs,  but  I 
shall  shew  you  plainly  o/"the  Father. — John,  xvi.  25. 

9.  Make  known. 

I  raised  thee  up  for  to  sJiew  in  thee  my  power. — 
Exodus,  ix.  16. 

Nothing  wants,  but  that  thy  shape, 
Like  his,  and  colour  serpentine,  may  show 
Thy  inward  fraud,  to  warn  all  creatures  from  thee. 
Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  869. 

10.  Conduct :  (to  show,  in  this  sense,  is  to 
show  the  way.) 

She  taking  him  for  some  cautious  city-patient, 
that  came  for  privacy,  sliows  him  into  the  dining 
room . — Swift. 

11.  Offer;  afford. 

Thou  shalt  smite  them  and  utterly  destroy  them ; 
thou  shalt  make.no  covenant  with  them,  nor  show 
mercy  unto  them.— Deuteronomy,  vii.  2. 

To  him  that  is  afflicted,  pity  should  be  shewed 
from  his  friend.— Job,  vi.  14. 

Felix,  willing  to  shew  the  Jews  a  pleasure,  left 
Paul  bound.— Acts,  xxiv.  27. 

12.  Explain;  expound. 

Showing  of  hard  sentences,  and  dissolving  of 
doubts,  were  found  in  the  same  Daniel. — Daniel, 
v.  12. 

13.  Discover  ;  point  out. 

Why  stand  we  longer  shivering  under  fears, 
That  show  no  end  but  death  ? 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.1003. 

14.  Set  off:  (withoj;). 

I  like  your  silence  ;  it  the  more  shows  off 
Your  wonder.  Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  v,  3. 

Show.  v.  n. 

1.  Appear  ;  look  ;  be  in  appearance. 

She  shows  a  body  rather  than  a  life, 
A  statue  than  a  breather. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  3. 
Just  such  she  shows  before  a  rising  storm. 

Dryden. 

Still  on  we  press ;  and  here  renew  the  carnage, 
So  great,  that,  in   the  stream,  the  moon  show'd 
purple.  A.  Philips. 

2.  Have  appearance ;  become  well  or  ill. 

My  lord  of  York,  it  better  show'd  with  you, 
When  that  your  flock,  assembled  by  the  bell, 
Encircled  you  to  hear  with  reverence 
Your  exposition  on  the  holy  text, 
Than  now  to  see  you  here  an  iron  man, 
Cheering  a  rout  of  rebels  with  your  drum. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  2. 
Show.  s. 

1.  Spectacle  ;  something  publicly  exposed  to 
view  for  money. 

I  do  not  know  what  she  may  produce  me;  but, 
provided  it  be  a  show,  I  shall  be  very  well  satisfied. 
— Addison. 

2.  Superficial  appearance  ;  not  reality. 

Mild  Heaven 

Disapproves  that  care,  though  wise  in  show, 
That  with  superfluous  burden  loads  the  day. 

Milton,  Sonnets,  xxi.  12. 

3.  Ostentatious  display. 
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Nor  doth  his  grandeur  and  majestick  show 
Of  luxury,  though  call'd  magnificence, 
Allure  mine  eye.  Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iv.  110, 

Stand  before  her  in  a  golden  dream ; 
Set  all  the  pleasures  of  the  world  to  show, 
And  in  vain  joys  let  her  loose  spirits  flow. 

Dryden,  Tyrannick  Love,  iv.  1. 

The  radiant  sun, 

Sends  from  above  ten  thousand  blessings  down, 
Nor  is  he  set  so  high  for  show  alone.          Granville. 

Never  was  a,  charge,  maintained  with  such  a  show 
of  gravity,  which  had  a  slighter  foundation.— Bishop 
Atterbury. 

I  envy  none  their  pageantry  and  show, 
I  envy  none  the  gilding  of  their  woe.  Young. 

4.  Object  attracting  notice. 

The  city  itself  makes  the  noblest  show  of  any  in 
the  world :  the  houses  are  most  of  them  painted  on 
the  outside,  so  that  they  look  extremely  gay  and 
lively.— Addison. 

5.  Public  appearance :  (contrary  to  conceal- 
ment). 

Jesus,  rising  from  his  grave, 
Spoil'd  principalities  and  powers,  triumph'd 
In  open  show,  and  with  ascension  bright 
Captivity  led  captive.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  185. 

6.  Semblance ;  likeness. 

When  devils  will  their  blackest  sins  put  on, 
They  do  suggest  at  first  with  heavenly  shows. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  ii.  3. 
He  through  pass'd  the  midst  unuark'd, 
In  show  plebeian  angel  militant. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  441. 

7.  Speciousness ;  plausibility. 

The  places  of  Ezechiel  have  some  show  in  them  ; 
for  there  the  Lord  commanded  the  Levites,  which 
had  committed  idolatry,  to  be  put  from  their  dig- 
nity, and  serve  in  inferior  ministries.— Archbishop 
Whitgift. 

The  kindred  of  the  slain  forgive  the  deed 
But  a  short  exile  must  for  show  precede. 

Drydeti,  Cymon  and  Iphigenia,  637. 

8.  External  appearance. 

Shall  I  say  O  Zelmane?    Alas,  your  words  be 
against  it.    Shall  I  say  Prince  Pyrocles?    Wretch 
that  I  am,  your  show  is  manifest  against  it. — Sir  P, 
Sidney. 
Fierce  was  the  fight  on  the  proud  Belgians'  side, 

For  honour,  which  they  seldom  sought  before ; 
But  now  they  by  their  own  vain  boasts  were  tied, 

And  forced,  at  least  in  show,  to  prize  it  more. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  clxxxix. 

9.  Exhibition  to  view. 

I  have  a  letter  from  her  ; 

The  mirth  whereof 's  so  larded  with  my  matter, 
That  neither  singly  can  be  manifested, 
Without  the  show  of  both. 

Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  6. 

10.  Pomp;  magnificent  spectacle. 

As  for  triumphs,  masks,  feasts,  and  such  shows, 
men  need  not  be  put  in  mind  of  them.— Bacon. 

1 1.  Phantoms  ;  not  reality. 

What  you  saw  was  all  a  fairy  show; 
And  all  those  airy  shapes  you  now  behold, 
Were  human  bodies  once. 

Dryden,  Tlie  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  481. 

12.  Representative  action. 

Florio  was  so  overwhelmed  with  happiness,  that 
he  could  not  make  a  reply,  but  expressed  in  dumb 
show  those  sentiments  of  gratitude  that  were  too 
big  for  utterance. — Addison. 

Showbread,  or  Shewbread.  s.  Bread  that 
the  priest  of  the  week  put  every  Sabbath- 
day  upon  the  golden  table,  which  was  in 
the  sanctum  before  the  Lord.  They  were 
covered  with  leaves  of  gold,  and  were  twelve 
in  number,  representing  the  twelve  tribes 
of  Israel.  They  served  them  up  hot,  and 
at  the  same  time  took  away  the  stale  ones, 
which  could  not  be  eaten  but  by  the  priest 
alone.  This  offering  was  accompanied 
with  frankincense  and  salt. 

Thou  shalt  set  upon  the  table  sheicbread  before 
me.— Exoduo,  xxv.  30. 

Shower.  *.     [A.S.  scur.~\ 

1.  Rain  either  moderate  or  violent. 

If  the  boy  have  not  a  woman's  gift, 
To  rain  a  shower  of  commanded  tears, 
An  onion  will  do  well  for  such  a  shift. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew, 

induction,  sc.1. 

The  ancient  cinnamon  was,  while  it  grew,  the 
dryest ;  and  in  showers  it  prospered  worst. — Bacon. 

2.  Storm  of  anything  falling  thick. 

I'll  set  thee  iu  a  shower  of  gold,  and  hail 
Rich  pearls  upon  them. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  5. 
With  showers  of  stones  he  drives  them  far  away : 
The  scattering  dogs  around  at  distance  bay. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  xiv.  39. 
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3.  Any  very  liberal  distribution. 

He  and  myself 

Have  travell'd  in  the  great  shower  of  your  gifts, 
And  sweetly  felt  it. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  v.  1. 

Shower,  v.  a. 

1.  Wet  or  drown  with  rain. 

Serve  they  as  a  flowery  verge  to  bind 
The  fluid  skirts  of  that  same  watery  cloud, 
Lest  it  again  dissolve,  and  shower  the  earth  ? 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  881. 

2.  Pour  down. 

These,  lull'd  by  nightingales,  embracing  slept ; 
And  on  their  naked  limbs  the  flowery  roof 
Shoicer'd  roses.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  771. 

3.  Distribute  or  scatter  with  great  liberality. 

After  this  fair  discharge,  all  civil  honours  having 
showered  on  him  before,  there  now  fell  out  occasion 
to  action.— Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Caesar's  favour, 
That  show'rs  down  greatness  on  his  friends,  will 

raise  me 
To  Rome's  first  honours.  Addison,  Cato. 

Shower,  v.  n.    Be  rainy, 
showerbath.  s.    Bath  in  which  the  water  is 
let  down  upon  the  bather  from  a  pierced 
reservoir. 
Showerless,  adj.    Wanting  showers. 

Scarce  in  a  showerless  day  the  heavens  indulge 
Our  melting  clime.  Armstrong. 

Showery,  adj.     Rainy. 

A  hilly  field,  where  the  stubble  is  standing,  set  on 
fire  in  the  showery  season,  will  put  forth  mushrooms. 
— Bacon. 
Murranus  came  from  Anxur's  show'ry  height. 

Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

Showily,  adv.    In  a  showy  manner. 
Showiness.    s.      Attribute     suggested     by 

Showy;  state  of  being  showy. 
Showing,    s.     Demonstration ;    exhibition  : 
(as,  '  This  is  proved  even  by  your  own 
showing '). 

Men  should  not  take  a  charge  upon  them  that  they 
are  not  fit  for,  as  if  singing,  dancing,  and  showing  of 
tricks,  were  qualifications  for  a  governor.— Sir  E. 
L' Estrange. 
Showish.  adj. 

1.  Splendid ;  gaudy. 

The  escutcheons  of  the  company  are  showish,  and 
will  look  magnificent.— Swift. 

2.  Ostentatious. 

Showroom.  «.  Room  where  a  show  is  ex- 
hibited ;  room  where  goods  are  set  forth 
for  sale. 

The  dwarf  kept  the  gates  of  the  show-room.— 
Arbuthnot. 

Showy,  adj. 

1.  Splendid;  gaudy. 

The  men  would  make  a  present  of  every  thing 
that  was  rich  and  showy  to  the  women  whom  they 
most  admired.— Addison,  Spectator,  no.  434. 

2.  Ostentatious. 

Men  of  warm  imaginations  neglect  solid  and  sub- 
stantial happiness  for  what  is  showy  and  superficial. 
— Addison. 

Shrap,  or  Shrape.  *.  [  ?  ]  Place  baited  with 
chaff  to  entice  birds. 

You  fell,  like  another  dove,  by  the  most  chaffy 
shrap  that  ever  was  set  before  the  eyes  of  winged 
fowl.— Bishop  Jiedell,  Letters,  p.  339 :  1620. 

Shrapnel,  s.    See  extract. 

Shrapnel  shell  in  artillery  [is]  a  shell  invented 
by  General  Shrapnel  of  the  Royal  Artillery.  The 
projectile  orieinally  consisted  of  a  thin  iron  shell 
filled  with  balls,  sufficient  powder  being  inserted 
with  the  balls  to  cause,  when  ignited  by  the  fuse,  the 
bursting  of  the  shell ;  it  was  designed  to  act  as  case 
or  grape  at  longer  range  than  was  attainable  by  those 
projectiles.  Hence  it  was  also  called  spherical  case- 
shot.  The  essence  of  the  shell's  construction  is  that 
the  bursting  charge  should  be  so  small  as  merely  to 
open  the  shell,  allowing  the  bullets  to  continue  in 
flight  with  unimpeded  velocity.  Improved  shrapnel 
shells  had  the  bursting  charge  separated  from  the 
balls  by  being  placed  in  a  cylinder  in  the  middle  of 
the  shell.  In  the  diaphragm  shrapnel  shell  the 
powder  is  separated  by  an  iron  diaphragm  from  the 
bullets,  all  space  between  which  is  filled  up  with 
coal-dust.  Shrapnel  shells  should  burst  about  fifty 
yards  short  of  the  object,  and  should  not  be  fired  at 
very  long  ranges,  or  the  bullets  will  not  have  suffi- 
cient velocity.— Brackenbury,  in  Brande  and  Cox 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Sbred.  v.  a.  pret.  shred.  [A.S.  screadian.~\ 
Cut  into  small  pieces. 

WHl  shrubbed  and  shred.-Anderson,  Exposition 
flf  Benedwtus,  fol.  64 :  1573. 
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One  went  out  into  a  field  to  gather  hfrbs,  and 
found  a  wild  vine,  and  gathered  thereof  wild  gourds 
his  lap  full,  and  shred  them  into  the  pot  of  pottage. 
—2  Kings,  iv.  39. 

Where  did  you  whet  your  knife  to-night,  he  cries, 
And  shred  the  leeks  that  in  your  stomach  rise  ? 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  iii.  459. 

Sbred.  s.   [A.S.  scread.~\ 
I   Small  piece  cut  off. 

Gold,  grown  somewhat  churlish  by  recovering, 
is  made  more  pliant  by  throwing  in  shreds  of  tanned 
leather.— Bacon. 

The  mighty  Tyrian  queen,  that  gam  d 
With  subtle  shreds  a  tract  of  land, 
Did  leave  it  with  a  castle  fair 

To  his  great  ancestor.       Butler,  Hudibras,  1. 1, 467. 
A  beggar  might  patch  up  a  garment  with  such 
shreds  as  the  world  throws  away.— -Pope. 
2.  Fragment. 

They  said   they  were  an  hungry;  sigh'd  forth 

Eroverbs, 
unger  broke  stone  walls;  that  dogs  must 
eat: 

And  with  these  shreds  they  vented  their  complain- 
ings. Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  i.  1. 
His  panegyrick  is  made  up  of  half-a-dozen  shreds, 
like  a  schoolboy's  theme,  beaten  general  topicks.— 
Swift. 

Shredding-,  s.  [A.S.  screadung.']  What  is 
cut  off. 

It  hath  a  number  of  short  cuts  or  shreddings, 
which  may  be  better  called  wishes  than  prayers.— 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Shrew,  v.  a.     [see  Beshrew.]     Deceive. 
Shrew,  s.      Peevish,  malignant,  clamorous, 
spiteful,     vexatious,     turbulent     woman: 
(formerly  applied  also  to  a  worthless  or 
wicked  man). 

Be  merry,  be  merry,  my  wife  has  all ; 
For  women  are  shrews  both  short  and  tall. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  v.  3,  song. 
By  this  reckoning  he  is  more  shrew  than  she. 

Id.,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  1. 
A  man  had  got  a  shrew  to  his  wife,  and  there 
could  be  no  quiet  in  the  house  for  her.— Sir  R. 
L'Estrange. 

Her  sallow  cheeks  her  envious  mind  did  shew, 
And  every  feature  spoke  aloud  the  shrew. 

Dryden,  Despairing  Lover,  19. 

Shrew,  s.  [A.S.  screawa  ;  Lat.  sorex.~]  In 
Zoology.  Native  insectivorous  animal  of 
the  genus  Sorex  (English  species,  araneus, 
fodiens,  and  remifer). 

I  have  ventured,  after  some  consideration,  to 
retain  the  name  Araneus  for  the  common  shrew  of 
England,  notwithstanding  the  doubts  which  have 
existed  in  the  minds  of  many  zoologists,  and  in 
which  I  had  till  lately  participated. . . .  The  snout 
of  the  water  shrew  is  less  attenuated  than  that  of 
the  common  shrew. . . .  The  oared  shrew,  the  largest 
of  our  indigenous  species,  was  first  published  as 
British  by  Mr.  Spwerby,  under  the  name  of  Sorex 
ciliatus,  from  an  individual  taken  by  Dr.  Hooker  in 
Norfolk.— Bell,  History  of  British  Quadrupeds,  in- 
cluding the  Cetacea. 

Shrew-ash,  s.  [two  words.]     See  extract. 

A  shrew-ash  is  an  ash  whose  twigs  or  branches, 
when  applied  to  the  limbs  of  cattle,  will  immediately 
relieve  the  pains  which  a  beast  suffers  from  the  run- 
ning of  a  shrew-mouse  over  the  part  affected  ;  for  it 
is  supposed  that  a  shrew-mouse  is  of  so  baneful  and 
deleterious  a  nature,  that,  whenever  it  creeps  over  a 
beast,  be  it  horse,  cow,  or  sheep,  the  suffering  ani- 
mal is  afflicted  with  cruel  anguish,  and  threatened 
with  the  loss  of  the  use  of  the  limb.  Against  this 
accident,  to  which  they  were  continually  liable,  our 

Srovident  forefathers  always  kept  a  shrew-ash  at 
and,  which  when  once  medicated,  would  preserve 
its  virtue  for  ever.  A  shrew-ash  was  made  thus : — 
into  the  body  of  the  tree  a  deep  hole  was  bored  with 
an  auger,  and  a  poor  devoted  shrew-mouse  was 
thrust  in  alive,  and  plugged  in,  no  doubt  with  seve- 
ral incantations  long  since  forgotten.—  White,  Na- 
tural History  ofSelborne,  pt.  ii.  ch.  xxvii. 

Shrewd,  adj.    [from  Shrew.] 

1.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  shrew ;  mali- 
cious ;  troublesome ;  mischievous. 

Her  eldest  sister  is  so  curst  and  shrewd, 
That  till  the  father  rids  his  hands  of  her, 
Your  love  must  live  a  maid. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  1. 

2.  Maliciously  sly;    cunning;    more  artful 
than  good. 

It  was  a  shrewd  saying  of  the  old  monk,  that  two 
kind  of  prisons  would  serve  for  all  offenders,  an  in- 
quisition and  a  bedlam ;  if  any  man  should  deny 
the  being  of  a  God,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
such  a  one  should  be  put  into  the  first,  as  being  a 
desperate  heretick ;  but  if  any  man  should  profess 
to  believe  these  things,  and  yet  allow  himself  in  any 
known  wickedness,  such  a  one  should  be  put  into 
bedlam. — A  rchbishop  Tillotson. 
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A  spiteful  saying  gratifies  so  many  little  passions, 
that  it  meets  with  a  good  reception ;  and  the  man 
who  utters  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  shrewd  satirist.— 
Addison. 

Corruption  proceeds  from  employing  those  who 
have  the  character  of  shrewd  worldly  men,  instead 
of  such  as  have  had  a  liberal  education,  and  trained 
up  in  virtue. — Id. 

3.  Bad  ;  ill  betokening. 

Scarce  any  man  passes  to  a  liking  of  sin  in  others, 
but  by  first  practising  it  himself;  and  consequently 
we  may  take  it  for  a  shrewd  indication  and  sign, 
whereby  to  judge  of  those  who  have  sinned  with  too 
much  caution,  to  suffer  the  world  to  charge  sins 
directly  upon  their  conversation.— South,  Sermons. 

4.  Painful  5  pinching  ;  dangerous  ;  mischiev- 
ous. 

Every  of  this  number, 

That  have  endured  shrewd  nights  and  days  with  us, 
Shall  share  the  good  of  our  returned  fortune. 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  v.  4. 

When  a  man  thinks  he  has  a  servant,  he  finds  a 
traitor  that  eats  his  bread,  and  is  readier  to  do  him 
a  mischief,  and  a  shrewd  turn,  than  an  open  adver- 
sary.— South,  Sermons. 

No  enemy  is  so  despicable  hut  he  may  do  a  body 
a  shrewd  turn. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Shrewdly,  adv.     In  a  shrewd  manner. 

1.  Mischievously;  destructively. 

This  practice  hath  most  shrewdly  past  upon  thee. 
Shakes-pear,  Twelfth  Night,  v.  1. 

At  Oxford,  his  youth  and  want  of  experience  in 
maritime  service,  had  somewhat  been  shrewdly 
touched,  even  before  the  sluices  of  popular  liberty 
were  set  open. — Sir  H.  Wotton. 

2.  Vexatiously :    (used  commonly  of  slight 
mischief,  or  in  ironical  expression). 

The  obstinate  and  schismatical  are  like  to  think 
themselves  shrewdly  hurt,  forsooth,  by  being  cut  off 
from  that  body  which  they  choose  not  to  be  of.— 
South,  Sermons. 

This  last  allusion  . . .  rubb'd  upon  the  sore  ; 
Yet  seem'd  she  not  to  winch,  tho'  shrewdly  pain'd. 
Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  131. 

3.  With  good  guess. 

Four  per  cent,  increases  not  the  number  of  lend- 
ers ;  as  any  man  at  first  hearing  will  shrewdly  sus- 
pect it. — Locke. 

Shrewdness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Shrewd. 

1.  Mischievousness ;  petulance. 

2.  Sly  cunning ;  archness. 

Her  garboiles,  which  not  wanted  shrewdness  of 
policy  too,  did  you  too  much  disquiet.— Shakespear, 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  2. 

The  neighbours  round  admire  his  shrewdness, 
For  songs  of  loyalty  and  lewdness.  Swift. 

Shrewish,  adj.  Having  the  qualities  of  a 
shrew ;  froward ;  petulantly  clamorous. 

Angelo,  you  must  excuse  us ; 
My  wife  is  shrewish  when  I  keep  not  hours. 

Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  iii.  1. 
Shrewishly.  adv.     In  a  shrewish  manner; 
petulantly  ;    peevishly ;   clamorously ;  fro- 
wardly. 

He  speaks  very  shrewishly  \  one  would  think  his 
mother's  milk  were  scarce  out  of  him.— Shakespear, 
Twelfth  Night,  i.  5. 

Shrewishness.  *.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Shrewish;  qualities  of  a  shrew;  fro- 
wardness  ;  petulance ;  clamorousness. 

I  have  no  gift  in  shrewishness, 
I  am  a  right  maid  for  my  cowardice ; 
Let  her  not  strike  me. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  iii.  2. 

Shrewmouse.  s.  Shrew :  (the  animal  is  no 
true  mouse). 

(For  example,  see  extract  under  S  h  r  e  w  •  a  s  h.) 
Shriek,    v.   n.      [Norse,  skrikaJ]      Cry  out 
inarticulately    with    anguish    or    horror ; 
scream. 

On  top  whereof  aye  dwelt  the  ghastly  owl, 
Shrieking  his  baleful  note.    Spenser,  faerie  Queen. 

Hark !  peace  !— 

It  was  the  owl  that  shriek'd,  the  fatal  bellman 
Which  gives  the  sternest  good-night. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  ii.  2. 

Were  I  the  ghost  that  walk'd, 

I  d  shriek,  that  even  your  ears  should  rift  to  hear 

me.  Id.,  Winter's  Tale,  v.  1. 

Their  conscience  shrikes  out  or  murmurs  in  a  sad 

melancholy.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Sermons,  p.  J  69  :  1051. 

In  a  dreadful  dream 
I  saw  my  lord  so  near  destruction, 
Then  shriek'd  myself  awake. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  The  SopJiy. 
At  this  she  shriek'd  aloud ;  the  mournful  train 
Echo'd  her  grief. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  i.  89. 
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Why  did  you  shriek  out,  gentlewoman  P — 'Twas  for 
joy  at  your  return. — Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  iv.  1. 

Sbriek.  s.     Inarticulate  cry  of  anguish  or 
horror. 

Una  hearing  evermore 
His  rueful  shrieks  and  groanings,  often  tore 
Her  guiltless  garments,  and  her  golden  hair, 
For  pity  of  his  pain.  Spenser,  faerie  Queen. 

Time  has  been,  my  senses  would  have  cool'd. 
To  hear  a  night  shriek.      Shakes  pear,  Macbeth,  v.  5. 

The  corpse  of  Almon,  and  the  rest  are  shown, 
Shrieks,  clamours,  murmurs,  fill  the  frighted  town. 
Dryden,  Translation  of  the  jEneid,  vii.  793. 

Shrieval.  adj.     Belonging  to  the  sheriff. 

Chaste  were  his  cellars  ;  and  his  shrieval  board 
The  grossness  of  a  city-feast  abhorr'd. 

Dryden,  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  i.  618. 
Shrievalty,    s.     Duration  of  the  office   of 

a  sheriff. 

Shrift.  *.  [A.S.  scrift.'}  Confession  made  to 
a  priest. 

Off  with 

Barnardine's  head  :  I  will  give  a  present  shrift, 
And  will  advise  him  for  a  better  place. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  2. 

My  lord  shall  never  rest ; 
I'll  watch  him  tame,  and  talk  him  out : 
His  bed  shall  seem  a  school,  his  board  a  shrift. 

Id.,  Othello,  iii.  3. 

The  duke's  commands  were  absolute, 
Therefore,  my  lord,  address  you  to  your  shrift, 
And  be  yourself ;  for  you  must  die  this  instant. 

Bowe,  Jane  Shore,  iv.  2. 

Shrike.  *.  [Danish,  skriha  =  jay.]  Butcher- 
bird. 

The  great  grey  shrike  ...  is  only  an  occasional 
visitor  to  this  country.  . . .  The  red-backed  shrike 
...  is  much  more  common,  and  visits  this  country 
only  in  the  summer. . . .  Whatever  doubts  may  have 
existed  formerly  of  the  propriety  of  including  the 
woodchat  among  the  shrikes  that  visit  England, 
there  can  be  no  question  on  this  subject  now,  several 
instances  having  occurred  in  which  this  bird  has 
been  obtained. — Tarrell,  History  of  British  Birds. 

Shrill,  adj.  [Scotch,  skirl ;  Norse,  skrala ; 
Provincial  German,  schrell  =  harsh  to  the 
taste.]  Sounding  with  a  piercing,  tremu- 
lous, or  vibratory  sound. 

Thy  hounds  shall  make  the  welkin  answer  them, 
And  fetch  shrill  echoes  from  the  hollow  earth. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  tlie  Shrew,  induction,  sc.  2. 
As  the  first  element  in  a  compound. 

The  cock  that  is  the  trumpet  to  the  morn. 
Doth  with  his  lofty  and  shrill-sounding  throat 
Awake  the  god  of  day.  Id.,  Hamlet,  i.  1. 

Look  up  a  height,  the  shrill-gorged  lark  so  far 
Cannot  be  seen  or  heard.  Id.,  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

Shrill,  v.  n.    Pierce  the  ear  with  sharp  and 
quick  vibrations  of  sound. 
The  sun  of  all  the  world  is  dim  and  dark ; 

O  heavy  herse, 
Break  we  our  pipes  that  shrill'd  as  loud  as  lark, 

O  careful  verse.  Spenser. 

Shrill,  v.  a.  Express  in  a  shrill  manner; 
cause  to  make  a  shrill  sound. 

Hark,  how  the  minstrels  gin  to  shrill  aloud 
Their  merry  musick.  Spenser,  Epithalamium, 

How  Hecuba  cries  out ! 
How  poor  Andromache  shrills  her  dolours  forth ! 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  v.  3. 

Shrilling:,  part.  adj.     Sounding  shrill. 
Here,  no  elarion's  shrilling  note, 

The  rnuse's  green  retreat  can  pierce ; 
The  grove,  from  noisy  camps  remote, 
is  only  vocal  with  my  verse. 

Fenton,  Ode  to  Lord  Oower. 
The  females  round, 

Maids,  wives,  and  matrons,  mix  a  shrilling  sound. 

Pope. 

Shrillness.  *.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Shrill ;  quality  of  being  shrill. 

These  parts  first  dispose  the  voice  to  hoarseness  or 
shrillness. — Smith,  Portrait  of  Old  Age,  p.  137. 

Shrilly,  adv.     In  a  shrill  manner. 

Mount  up  aloft,  my  muse ;  and  now  more  shrilly 

sing. 
Dr.  H.  More,  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  ii.  2,  40. 

Shrimp,  s.    [from  the  verb.] 
1.  Small   crustaceous   animal   of  the  genus 
Crangon,  species  vulgaris  :  (the  Gammarus 
aquaticus  is  often  called  '  the  freshwater 
shrimp'). 

Of  shell-fish  there  are  winkles,  shrimps,  crabs.— 
Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

Hawks  and  gulls  can  at  a  great  height  see  mice  on 
the  earth,  and  shrimps  in  the  waters. — Derham, 
Physico-  Tlieology. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  of  the  coast  spe- 
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cies  of  the  Crustacea.  It  is  taken  by  nets  . . .  which 
are  pushed  forward  by  the  shrimper. ...  At  Poole  . . . 
the  smaller  Palaemonidse  are  .  .  .  called  shrimps 
and  when  of  small  size  and  sold  by  measure,  they  are 
termed  cup  shrimps.  The  present  species  is  called 
the  sand  shrimp,  and  the  smaller  prawns  the  rock 
shrimp.— Bell,  History  of  the  British  Stalk-eyed 
Crustacea. 

2.  Little  wrinkled  man ;  dwarf. 

It  cannot  be,  this  weak  and  writhled  shrimp 
Should  strike  such  terrour  in  his  enemies. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  ii.  3. 
He  hath  found, 
Within  the  ground. 
At  last,  no  shrimp, 
Whereon  to  imp 
His  jolly  club.  £.  Jonson. 

Shrimp,  v.  a.     Contract. 

Shrimped,  part.  adj.     Contracted. 

Such  things  as  these  go  for  wit,  so  long  as  they 
continue  in  Latin  ;  but  what  dismally  shrimped 
things  would  they  appear,  if  turned  into  English  !— 
Echard,  Grounds  and  Reasons  of  the  Contempt  of 
the  Clergy  inquired  into,  p.  44 :  1696. 

Shrimper,    s.      One  employed  in  catching 
shrimps. 

(For  example  see  S  hr  i  m  p,  s.) 
Shrine,  s.  [Lat.  scrinium  =  desk ;  A.S. 

Case  in  which  something  sacred  is  re- 
posited. 
You  living  powers,  enclosed  in  stately  shrine 

Of  growing  trees ;  you  rural  gods  that  wield 
Tour  scepters  here,  if  to  your  ears  divine 
A  voice  may  come,  which  troubled  soul  doth  yield. 
Sir  P.  Sidney. 
All  the  world  come 
To  kiss  this  shrine,  this  mortal  breathing  saint. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  7. 
Come  offer  at  my  siirine,  and  I  will  help  thee. 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  ii.  1. 
They  often  placed 

Within  his  sanctuary  itself  their  shrines, 
Abominations !  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  387. 

Falling  on  his  knees  before  her  shrine, 
He  thus  implored  with  prayers  her  power  divine. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  127. 
Lovers  are  in  rapture  at  the  name  of  their  fair 
idol :  they  lavish  out  all  their  incense  upon  that 
shrine. —  Watts. 

Shrink,  v.  n.  pret.  shrunk,  or  shrank ;  part. 
shrunken.     [A.S.  scrincan,  forscrincan.] 

1.  Contract  itself  into  less  room;  shrivel; 
be  drawn  together  by  some  internal  power. 

But  to  be  still  hot  summer's  tantlings,  and 
The  shrinkling  slaves  of  winter. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  iv.  4. 

I  am  a  scribbled  form,  drawn  with  a  pen 
Upon  a  parchment,  and  against  this  fire 
Do  1  shrink  up.  Id.,  King  John,  v.  7. 

Ill-weaved  ambition  how  much  art  thou  shrunk! 
When  that  this  body  did  contain  a  spirit, 
A  kingdom  for  it  was  too  small  a  bound : 
But  now  two  paces  of  the  vilest  earth 
Is  room  enough.  Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  v.  4. 

I  have  not  found  that  water,  by  mixture  of  ashes, 
will  shrink  or  draw  into  less  room. — Bacon,  Natural 
and  Experimental  History. 

2.  Withdraw  as  from  danger. 

The  noise  increases,  as  the  billows  roar 
When  rolling  from  afar  they  threat  the  shore ; 
She  comes,  and  feeble  nature  now  I  find 
Shrinks  back  in  danger,  and  forsakes  my  mind. 

Dryden,,  Aurengzebe,  v.  1. 

Am  I  become  so  monstrous,  so  disfigured, 
That  Nature  cannot  suffer  my  approach, 
Or  look  me  in  the  face  F— but  stands  aghast, 
And  the  fair  light  which  gilds  this  new-made  orb, 
Shorn  of  his  beams,  shrinks  in. 

Id.,  State  of  Innocence,  ii.  2. 

Love  is  a  plant  of  the  most  tender  kind, 
That  shrinks  and  shakes  with  every  ruffling  wind. 

Oranville. 

All  fibres  have  a  contractile  power,  whereby  they 
shorten ;  as  appears  if  a  fibre  be  cut  transversely, 
the  ends  shrink,  and  make  the  wound  gape. — Ar- 
Luthnot. 

Philosophy,  that  Ican'd  on  heaven  before, 
Shrinks  to  her  second  cause,  and  is  no  more. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  643. 

3.  Express  fear,  horror,  or  pain,  by  shrug- 
ging, or  contracting  the  body. 

There  is  no  particular  object  so  good,  but  it  may 
have  the  shew  of  some  difficulty  or  unpleasant 
quality  annexed  to  it,  in  respect  whereof  the  will 
may  shrink  and  decline  it.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
folity. 

The  morning  cork  crow  loud, 
And  at  the  sound  it  shrunk  in  haste  away, 
And  vanish'd  from  our  sight. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  2. 
I'll  embrace  him  with  a  soldier's  arm, 
That  he  shall  shrink  undttr  my  courtesy. 

Id..  IJenry  IV.  Part  I.  v.  2. 
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When  he  walks,  he  moves  like  an  engine, 
And  the  ground  shrinks  before  his  treading. 

Shakespear,  CorioUinus,  v.  4. 

4.  Fall  back  as  from  danger. 

Many  shrink,  which  at  the  first  would  dare, 
And  be  the  foremost  men  to  execute. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars  of.  York  and  Lancaster. 
I  laugh,  when  those  who  at  the  spear  are  bold 
And  venturous,  if  that  fail  them,  shrink  and  fear 
What  yet  they  know  must  follow,  to  endure 
Exile  or  ignominy,  or  bonds,  or  pain. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  204. 
The  sky  shrunk  upward  with  unusual  dread, 
And  trembling  Tyber  dived  beneath  his  bed. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  viii.  319. 
Fall  on  :  behold  the  noble  beast  at  bay, 
And  the  vile  huntsmen  shrink. 

Id.,  Cleomenes,  ir.  1. 

What  happier  natures  shrink  at  with  affright, 
The  hard  inhabitant  contends  is  right. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  ii.  229. 
Shrink,  v.  a.     Make  to  shrink. 

O  mighty  Caesar !  dost  thou  lie  so  low  ? 
Are  all  thy  conquests,  glories,  triumphs,  spoils, 
Shrunk  to  this  little  measure  P 

Shakespear,  Julius  Ccesar,  iii.  1. 
'Tis  the  saucy  servant  that  causes  the  lord  to 
shrink  his  descending  favours.  Of  the  two,  pride  is 
more  tolerable  in  a  master.  The  other  is  a  prepos- 
terousness,  which  Solomon  saw  the  earth  did  groan 
for.—Felltham,  Resolves,  i.  7. 

Return,  Alpheus :  the  dread  voice  is  past, 
That  shrunk  thy  streams.          Milton,  Lycidas,  132. 
If  he  lessens  the  revenue,  he  will  also  shrink  the 
necessity.— Jeremy  Taylor. 

Keep  it  from  coming  too  long,  lest  it  should  shrink 
the  corn  in  measure.— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Shrink,  s. 

1.  Corrugation;  contraction  into  less  com- 
pass. 

There  is  in  this  a  crack,  which  seems  a  shrink, 
or  contraction  in  the  body  since  it  was  first  formed. 
— Woodward. 

2.  Contraction  of   the  body  from  fear  or 
horror. 

This  publick  death,  received  with  such  a  chear. 
As  not  a  sigh,  a  look,  a  shrink  bewrays 
The  least  felt  touch  of  a  degenerous  fear. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

Shrinker.  s.    One  who,  that  which,  shrinks. 
We  are  no  cowardly  shrinkers, 

But  true  Englishmen  bred ; 
We'll  play  our  parts,  like  valiant  hearts, 

And  never  fly  for  dread : 
We'll  ply  our  business  nimbly, 

Where'er  we  come  or  go, 
With  our  mates  to  the  Streights, 

When  the  stormy  winds  do  blow. 

Old  Sea-Song,  Neptune's  Raging  Fury. 

Shrinking,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  one  who 
shrinks ;  falling  back  as  from  danger,  or 
drawing  back  through  fear. 

If  a  man  accustoms  himself  to  slight  or  pass  over 
these  first  motions  to  good,  or  shrinkings  of  his 
conscience  from  evil, . . .  conscience  will  by  degrees 
grow  dull  and  unconcerned.— South,  Sermons,  ii. 
412. 

Shrive,  v.  a.  [A.S.  scrifan."]  Hear  at  con- 
fession. 

What,  talking  with  a  priest,  lord  chamberlain? 
Your  honour  hath  no  shriving  work  in  hand. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iii.  2. 
He  shrives  this  woman. 
Else  ne'er  could  he  so  long  protract  his  speech. 

Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  i.  2. 

If  he  had  the  condition  of  a  saint,  nnd  the  com- 
plexion of  a  devil,  I  had  rather  he  should  shrive  me 
than  wive  me. — Id.,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  2. 

Shrive  but  their  title,  and  their  monies  poize, 
A  laird  and  twenty-pence  pronounced  with  noise, 
When  construed  but  for  a  plain  yeoman  go, 
And  a  good  sober  two-pence,  and  well  so. 

Cleaveland,  The  Rebel  Scot. 

Shrive,  v.  n.    Administer  confession. 
Where  holy  fathers  wont  to  shrive. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar,  August. 

Shriving-,  verbal  abs.     Shrift. 

Better  a  short  tale,  than  a  bad  long  shriving. 

Spenser,  Mother  Uubberd's  Tale. 

Shrivel,  v.  n.     Contract  itself  into  wrinkles. 

Leaves,  if  they  shrivel  and  fold  up,  give  them 
drink.— Evelyn. 

If  she  smelled  to  the  fresnest  nosegay,  it  would 
shrivel  and  wither  as  it  had  been  blighted.  —  Ar- 
buthnot. 

Shrivel,  v.  a.     Contract  into  wrinkles. 

Unchristian  sorrows  contract  and  shrivel  up  the 
soul.— Hammond,  Works,  iv.  577. 

He  burns  the  leaves,  the  scorching  blast  invades 
The  tender  corn,  and  shrivels  up  the  blades. 

Dryden. 
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Shrivelled,    part.   adj.       Contracted    with 

wrinkles. 

Wh.-n  the  fiery  suns  too  fiercely  piny, 
And  shrivell'd  herbs  on  with'ring  stems  decay, 
The  wary  ploughman,  on  the  mountain's  brow, 
Uudauis  his  watery  stores. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  1. 167. 
Shriver.   s.     One  who  shrives;   confessor. 

Obsolete. 

The  ghostly  father  now  hath  done  his  shrift, 
Vhen  he  was  made  a  shriv«r  'twas  for  shift. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  ui.  2. 
Shroud.  *.  [A.S.  scrud  =  garment] 

1.  Shelter;  cover. 

A  cedar  in  Lebanon  with  fair  branches,  and  with 
a  shadowing  shroud.— Ezekiel,  xxxi.  3. 

It  would  warm  his  spirits, 
To  hear  from  me  you  had  jeft  Antony, 
And  put  yourself  under  his  shroud, 
The  universal  landlord. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  in.  11. 

By  me  invested  with  a  veil  of  clouds, 
And  swaddled,  as  new-born,  in  sable  shrouds, 
For  these  a  receptacle  I  design'd.  Sandys. 

The  winds 

Blow  moist  and  keen,  shattering  the  graceful  locks 
Of  these  fair  spreading  trees ;  which  bids  us  seek 
Some  better  shroud,  some  better  warmth,  to  cherish 
Our  limbs  benumb'd.   Milton,  Paradise  Lost  x.1065. 

2.  Dress  of  the  dead  ;  winding-sheet. 
Now  the  wasted  brands  do  glow : 

Whilst  the  screeoh-owl,  screeching  loud, 
Puts  the  wretch  that  lies  in  woe 

In  remembrance  of  a  shroud. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  v.  2. 

They  drop  apace ;  by  nature  some  decay, 
And  some  the  blasts  of  fortune  sweep  away; 
Till  naked  quite  of  happiness,  aloud 
We  call  for  death,  and  shelter  in  a  shroud.     Young. 

3.  Sail-ropes  :  (sometimes  applied  to  sails.) 

I  turned  back  to  the  mast  of  the  ship ;  there  I 
found  my  sword  among  some  of  the  shrouds.— Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

The  tackle  of  my  heart  is  crackt  and  burnt ; 
And  all  the  shrouds  wherewith  my  life  should  sail, 
Are  turned  to  one  little  hair. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  v.  7. 
A  weather-beaten  vessel  holds 
Gladly  the  port,  thou  h  shrouds  and  tackle  torn. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  1043. 
The  flaming  shr  >.  ds  so  dreadful  did  appear, 
All  judged  a  wrec  ;  could  no  proportion  bear. 

Power,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xii.  3. 
He  summons  straight  his  denizens  of  air ; 
The  lucid  squadrons  round  the  sails  repair: 
Soft  o'er  the  *  irouds  aerial  whispers  breathe, 
That  seeui'd  but  zephyrs  to  the  crowd  beneath. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  ii. 

4.  Branch  of  a  tree.     Rare. 

We  are  led  to  suspect,  that  our  author  in  some  of 
these  instances  has  an  equivocal  reference  to  shrouds 
in  the  sense  of  the  branches  of  a  tree,  now  often 
used.— Warton,  On  Milton's  Smaller  Poems. 
Shroud.  v.  a. 

1.  Shelter ;  cover  from  danger  as  an  agent. 

Under  your  beams  I  will  me  safely  shroud. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

He  got  himself  to  Mege,  in  hope  to  shroud  him- 
self, until  such  time  as  the  rage  of  the  people  was 
appeased.— Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

The  governors  of  Corfu  caused  the  suburbs  to 
be  plucked  down,  for  fear  that  the  lurks,  shrouding 
themselves  in  them,  should  with  more  ease  besiege 
the  town. — Ibid. 

Besides  the  faults  men  commit,  with  this  immediate 
avowed  aspect  upon  their  religion,  there  are  others 
which  slily  shroud  themselves  under  the  skirt  of  its 
mantle.— Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

2.  Shelter  as  the  thing  covering. 

One  of  these  trees,  with  all  his  young  ones,  may 
shroud  four  hundred  horsemen.— Sir  w,  Raleigh. 
3-  Dress  for  the  grave. 

If  I  die  before  thee,  shroud  me 
In  one  of  these  same  sheets. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  iv.  3. 

The  ancient  Egyptian  mummies  were  shroudedin 
a  number  of  folds  of  linen,  besmeared  with  gums, 
like  serecloth.— Bacon. 

Whoever  comes  to  shroud  me,  do  not  harm 
That  subtile  wreath  of  hair  about  mine  arm.  Donne. 
4.  Cover  or  conceal. 

That  same  evening,  when  all  shrouded  were 
In  careless  sleep,  all,  without  care  or  fear, 
They  fell  upon  the  flock.  Spenser. 

Under  this  thick-grown  brake  we'll  shroud  our- 
selves, 

Por  through  this  land  anon  the  deer  will  come, 
And  in  this  covert  will  we  make  our  stand. 
Culling  the  principal. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  Hi.  1. 
Moon,  slip  behind  some  cloud :  some  tempest  rise, 
And  blow  out  all  the  stars  that  light  the  skies, 
To  shroud  my  shame. 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperor,  iii.  2. 
Thither  the  loud  tumultuous  winds  resort, 
And  on  the  mountain  keep  their  boist'rous  court, 
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That  in  thick  show'rs  her  rocky  summit  shrouds, 
And  darkens  all  tne  broken  view  with  clouds. 

Addison. 

5.  Defend ;  protect. 

So  Venus  from  prevailing  Greeks  did  shroud 
The  hope  of  Rome,  and  saved  him  in  a  cloud. 

Waller. 

Shroud,  v.  n.     Harbour ;  take  shelter. 

If  your  stray  attendance  be  yet  lodged, 
Or  shroud  within  these  limits,  I  shall  know 
Ere  morrow  wake.  Milton,  Comus,  315. 

Shroudy.  adj.     Affording  shelter. 

If  your  stray  attendance  be  yet  lodged 
Within  these  shroudie  limits.  Milton, 

MS.  of  Comus,  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Shrovetide,   s.     Time  of  confession ;    day 
before  Ash- Wednesday  or  Lent,  on  which 
anciently  they  went  to  confession. 
At  shrovetide  to  shroving. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good 

Husbandry. 

'Tis  merry  in  hall,  when  beards  wag  all, 
And  welcome  merry  shrovetide. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  v.  3,  song. 

Sbroving.  s.    Festivity  of  shrovetide. 

'Twill  be  rarely  strange 
To  see  him  stated  thus,  as  though  he  went 
A  shroving  through  the  city,  or  intended 
To  set  up  some  new  wake. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Noble  Gentleman. 
Eating,  drinking,  merry-making, . . .  what  else,  I 
beseech  you,  was  the  whole  life  of  this  miserable 
man  here,  but  in  a  manner  a  perpetual  shroving  '/— 
Hales,  Sermon  on  St.  Luke,  xvi.  25,  p.  4:  1683. 
Shrub,  s.     [see  Syrup.]     Variety  of  rum. 

Shrub  is  a  compound  liquor  made  of  spirit,  acid, 
fruit,  and  sugar.—  Waterston,  Cyclopaedia  of  Com- 
merce. 

Shrub,  s.     [A.S.  scrobJ] 
1.  Bush;  small  tree. 

He  came  into  a  gloomy  glade, 
Covered  with  boughs  and  shrubs  from  heaven's  light. 
Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
The  humble  shrub  and  bush  with  frizzled  hair. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  322. 
All  might  have  been   as  well  brushwood  and 

shrubs. — Dr.  H.  More. 

Comedy  is  a  representation  of  common  life,  in  low 
subjects,  and  is  a  kind  of  juniper,  a  shrub  belonging 
to  the  species  of  cedar. — Dryden. 

I've  lived 

Amidst  these  woods,  gleaning  from  thorns  and  shrubs 
A  wretched  sustenance. 

Addison.  Milton's  Style  imitated. 
Trees  generally  shoot  up  in  one  great  stem  or 
body  ;  and  then  at  a  good  distance  from  the  earth 
spread  into  branches ;  thus  gooseberries  and  cur- 
rants are  shrubs;  oaks  and  cherries  are  trees. — 
Locke. 
Shrub,  v.  a.     Rid  from  bushes  or  trees. 

Though  they  be  well  shrubbed  and  shred,  yet  they 
begin  even  now  before  the  spring  to  bud,  and  hope 
again  in  time  to  flourish  as  the  green  bay-tree. — 
Anderson,  Exposition  of  Benedictus,  fol.  64:  1573. 
Shrubbery,  s.     Plantation  of  shrubs. 

He  placed  a  cast  of  the  Medicean  Venus  in  his 
shrubbery ;  and  one  of  the  piping  Faun  in  a  small 
circle  of  firs,  hazels,  and  other  elegant  shrubs. — 
Graves,  Recollections  ofShenstone,  p.  69. 
Shrubby,  adj. 

1.  Resembling  a  shrub. 

Plants  appearing  weathered,  shrubby,  and  curled, 
are  the  effects  of  immoderate  wet. — Mortimer,  Hus- 
bandry. 

2.  Full  of  shrubs ;  bushy. 

Gentle  villager, 

What  readiest  way  would  bring  me  to  that  place  ? — 
Due  west  it  rises  from  this  shrubby  point. 

Milton,  Comus,  304. 

3.  Consisting  of  shrubs. 

On  that  cloud-piercing  hill 
Plinlimmon,  from  afar  the  traveller  kens 
Astonish'd,  how  the  goats  then*  shrubby  browze 
Gnaw  pendent.  J.  Philips,  Cyder,  i.  106. 

snruff.  s,     [  ?  ]      Dress ;    refuse  of  metal 

tried  by  the  fire. 

Shrug,  v.  n.  [Dutch,  schricken.~\  Express 
horror  or  dissatisfaction  by  motion  of  the 
shoulders  or  whole  body. 

Be  quick,  thou  wert  best 

To  answer  other  business ;  shrugg'st  thou,  malice? 
Shakespear,  Tempest,  i.  2. 
He   grins,   smacks,  shrugs,  and   such   an  itch 

endures, 

As  'prentices  or  school-boys  which  do  know 
Of  some  gay  sport  abroad,  yet  dare  not  go.     Donne. 

They  grin,  they  shrug, 

They  bow,  they  snarl,  they  scratch,  they  hug.  Swift. 
Shrug,  v.  a.     Contract  or  draw  up. 

Let  me  shroud  and  shrug  myself  into  my  shell  as 
a  tortoise.— Florio,  Translation  of  Montaigne,  p.  554: 
1613. 
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He  shrugs  his  shoulders  when  you  talk  of  secu- 
rities.— Addison. 

He  shrugged  his  sturdy  back, 
As  if  he  felt  his  shoulders  ake. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  iii.  1, 173. 

Shrug,  s.     Motion  of  the  shoulders,  usually 
expressing  dislike  or  aversion. 

And  yet  they  ramble  not  to  learn  the  mode, 
How  to  be  drest,  or  how  to  lisp  abroad, 
To  return  knowing  in  the  Spanish  shrug. 

Cleaveland. 

As  Spaniards  talk  in  dialogues, 
Of  heads  and  shoulders,  nods  and  shrugs. 

Sutler,  Hudibras,  iii.  2, 1491. 
Put  on  the  critick's  brow,  and  sit 
At  Will's,  the  puny  judge  of  wit. 
A  nod,  a  shrug,  a  scornful  smile, 
With  caution  used  may  serve  awhile. 

Swift,  On  Poetry. 
Shrugging-  part.  adj. 

Like  a  fearful  deer  that  looks  most  about  when 
he  comes  to  the  best  feed,  with  a  shrugging  kind 
of  tremor  through  all  her  principal  parts,  she  gave 
these  words.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Shrugging,   verbal  abs.      In    the    extract, 
shivering. 

The  touch  of  the  cold  water  made  a  pretty  kind  of 
shrugging  come  over  her  body,  like  the  twinkling  of 
the  fairest  among  the  fixed  stars— (Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Shrunken. part. adj.  Contracted;  shrivelled. 

She  weighing  the  decaying  plight, 
And  shrunken  sinews  of  her  chosen  knight, 
Would  not  awhile  her  forward  course  pursue. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

If  there  were  taken  out  of  men's  minds  vain 
opinions,  it  would  leave  the  minds  of  a  number  of 
men,  poor  shrunken  things,  full  of  melancholy. — 
Bacon. 

Shudder.  v.  n.  [German,  sehuttern.']  Quake 
with  fear  or  with  aversion. 

The  fright  was  general ;  but  the  female  band 
(A  helpless  train)  in  more  confusion  stand ; 
With  horror  shuddering  on  a  heap  they  run. 

Dryden,  Theodore  and  Honoria,  310. 
Csesar  will  shrink  to  hear  the  words  thou  utter'st, 
And  shudder  in  the  midst  of  all  his  conquests. 

Addison,  Cato,  ii.  1. 

Shudder,  s.     Tremor ;  state  of  trembling. 
Into  strong  shudders,  and  to  heavenly  agues. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 
Shuddering,  part .  adj.    Quaking  with  terror 
or  aversion. 

All  the  other  passions  fleet  to  air, 
As  doubtful  thoughts,  and  rash  embraced  despair, 
And  shuddering  fear. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 
Shuffle,  v.  a.  [Provincial  German,  schufeln.'] 

1.  Throw   into    disorder;    agitate   tumultu- 
ously,  so  as  that  one  thing  takes  the  place 
of  another  ;  confuse ;  thrown  together  tu- 
multuously. 

A  precious  cunning  in  the  late  protector, 
To  shuffle  a  new  prince  into  the  state. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Coronation. 

When  the  heavens  shuffle  all  in  one, 
The  torrid  with  the  frozen  zone, 
Then,  sibyl,  thou  and  I  will  greet.  Cleaveland, 

In  most  things  good  and  evil  lie  shuffled,  and 
thrust  up  together  in  a  confused  heap ;  and  it  is 
study  which  must  draw  them  forth  and  range  them. 
— South,  Sermons' 

When  lots  are  shuffled  together  in  a  lap  or  pitcher, 
what  reason  can  a  man  have  to  presume,  tliat  he 
shall  draw  a  white  stone  rather  than  a  black  3— Ibid, 

We  shall  in  vain,  shuffling  the  little  money  we 
have  from  one  another's  hands,  endeavour  to  pre- 
vent our  wants ;  decay  of  trade  will  quickly  waste 
all  the  remainder. — Locke. 

He  has  shuffled  the  two  ends  of  the  sentence  toge- 
ther, and  by  taking  out  the  middle,  makes  it  speak 
just  as  he  would  have  it. — £ishop  Atterbury. 

2.  Change  the  position  of  cards  with  respect 
to  each  other. 

We  sure  in  vain  the  cards  condemn, 
Ourselves  both  cut  and  shuffled  them. 

Prior,  Alma,  ii.  234. 

3.  Remove  or  introduce  with  some  artificial 
or  fraudulent  tumult. 

Her  mother, 

Now  firm  for  Dr.  Caius,  hath  appointed 
That  he  shall  likewise  shuffle  her  away. 

Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  6. 
It  was  contrived  by  your  enemies,  and  shuffled 
into  the  papers  that  were  seized.— Dryden. 
Shuffle  off.     Get  rid  of. 

In  that  sleep  of  death,  what  dreams  may  come, 
When  we  have  shuffled  o^this  mortal  coil, 
Must  give  us  pause.  Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 

I  can  no  other  answer  make,  but  thanks  ; 
And  oft  good  turns 
Are  shuffled  off  with  such  uncurrent  pay. 

Id.,  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  3. 
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If  any  thing  hits,  we  take  it  to  ourselves ;  if  it  mis- 
carries,  we  shuffle  it  off  to  our  neighbours.— Sir  R. 
L'Estranye. 

If,  when  a  child  is  questioned  for  any  thing,  he 
persists  to  shuffle  it  off  with  a  falsehood,  he  must  be 
chastised. — Locke. 

Shuffle  up.    Form  tumultuously,  or  fraudu- 
lently. 

They  sent  forth  their  precepts  to  convent  them 
before  a  court  of  commission,  and  there  used  to 
shuffle  up  a  summary  proceeding  by  examination, 
without  trial  of  jury.— Bacon. 

He  shuffled  up  a  peace  with  the  cedar,  in  which  the 
Bumelians  were  excluded.— Howell,  Vocal  Forrest. 

Shuffle,  v.  n.    Throw  the  cards  into  a  new 
order. 

A  sharper  both  shuffles  and  cuts.— Sir  R.  L'Es- 
strange. 

Cards  we  play 

A  round  or  two ;  when  used,  we  throw  away, 
Take  a  fresh  pack  :  nor  is  it  worth  our  grieving 
Who  cuts  or  shuffles  with  our  dirty  leaving. 

Granville. 

2.  Play  mean  tricks  ;  practise  fraud ;  evade 
fair  questions. 

I  myself,  leaving  the  fear  of  heaven  on  the  left 
hand,  and  hiding  mine  honour  in  my  necessity,  am 
fain  to  shuffle.— Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor, ii.  2. 

If  a  steward  be  suffered  to  run  on.  without  bring- 
ing him  to  a  reckoning,  such  a  sottish  forbearance 
will  teach  him  to  shuffle,  and  strongly  tempt  him  to 
be  a  cheat. — South,  Sermons. 

3.  Struggle;  shift. 

Your  life,  good  master, 
Must  shuffle  for  itself.     Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  v.  5. 

4.  Move  with  an  irregular  gait. 
Shuffle,  s. 

1.  Act  of  disordering  things,  or  making  them 
take  confusedly  the  place  of  each  other. 

Is  it  not  a  firmer  foundation  for  contentment,  to 
believe  that  all  things  were  at  first  created,  and  are 
continually  disposed  for  the  best,  than  that  the 
whole  universe  is  mere  bungling,  nothing  effected 
for  any  purpose,  but  all  ill-t'avouredly  cobbled  and 
jumbled  together,  by  the  unguided  agitation  and 
rude  shuffles  of  matter  ^—Bentley,  Sermons. 

2.  Trick;  artifice. 

The  gifts  of  nature  are  beyond  all  shams  and  shuf- 
fles.—Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Shufflecap.    *.      Play  at  which  money  is 


shaken  in  a  hat. 

He  lost  his  money  at  chuckfarthing,  shufflecap, 
and  all-fours. — Arbuthnot,  History  of  John  Bull. 

Shuffler.  *.  One  who  plays  tricks  or  shuffles. 
Shuffling,  part.  adj. 

1.  Moving  with  irregular  gait. 

Mincing  poetry, 
'Tis  like  the  forced  gait  of  a  shuffling  nag. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iii.  1. 

2.  Prevaricating ;  evasive. 

I  have  nought  to  do  with  that  shuffling  sect,  that 
doubt  eternally,  and  question  all  things.— Glanville, 
Defence. 

To  these  arguments  concerning  the  novelty  of  the 
earth  there  are  some  shuffling  excuses  made.  —  T. 
Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Though  he  durst  not  directly  break  his  appoint- 
ment, he  made  many  a,  shuffling  excuse.— Arbuthnot, 
History  of  John  Bull. 
Shuffling:,  s.     [A.S.  scyflung.~\ 

1.  Act  of  throwing  into  disorder  ;  confusion. 

Children  should  not  lose  the  consideration  of 
human  nature  in  the  shufflings  of  outward  condi- 
tions :  the  more  they  have,  the  better  humoured 
they  should  be  taught  to  be.— Locke. 

The  crab  advised  his  companion  to  give  over 
shuffling  and  doubling,  and  practise  good  faith.— 
Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

2.  Trick ;  artifice. 

The  motions  of  shuffling  of  cards,  or  casting  of 
dice,  are  very  light.— Bacon. 

His  own  book  is  a  perpetual  detail  of  his  own 
shufflings  or  mistakes.  —  Bentley,  Phileleutlierus 
Lipsiensis,  §  35. 

3.  Irregular  gait. 

shufflingly,  adv.    In  a  shuffling  manner. 

I  may  go  shufflingly,  for  I  was  never  before  walked 
in  trammels ;  yet  I  shall  drudge  and  moil  at  con- 
stancy, till  I  have  worn  off  the  hitching  in  my  pace. 
— Dryden. 

Shun.    v.  a.     [A.S.  scunian.']      Avoid ;  de- 
cline ;  endeavour  to  escape ;  eschew. 

Consider  death  in  itself,  and  nature  teacheth 
Christ  to  shun  it.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Birds  and  beasts,  inform  d  by  nature,  know 
Kinds  opposite  to  theirs,  and  fly  their  foe : 
So  chaut/icleer,  who  never  saw  a  fox, 
Yet  shunn'd  him  as  a  sailor  shuns  the  rocks. 

Dryden,  T/ie  Cock  and  the  Fo.r,  585. 


SHUT 

Cato  will  train  thee  up  to  great 
And  virtuous  deeds  :  do  but  observe  him  well, 
Thou'lt  shun  misfortunes,  or  thou'lt  loam  to  bear 
them.  Addison,  Cato. 

Shun.  v.  n.     Decline  ;  avoid  to  do  a  thing. 

I  have  not  shunned  to  declare  unto  you  all  the 
counsel  of  God.— Acts,  xx.  27. 

The  lark  still  shuns  on  lofty  boughs  to  build, 
Her  humble  nest  lies  silent  in  the  field.         Waller. 
Shunless,  adj.     Inevitable;  unavoidable. 

Alone  he  enter'd 

The  mortal  gate  of  the  city,  which  he  painted 
With  shunless  destiny. 

SJiakespear,  Corwlanus,  11. 2. 

Shunt,  v.  a.  [  ?  ]  In  Hallways.  Turn  a 
train  into  a  siding,  that  the  main  line  may 
be  left  clear. 

Shunting,  verbal  dbs.  Act  of  diverting  a 
train  from  the  main  line. 

Time  and  calculation  of  time,  is  utterly  at  fault 
in  this  wild  chaos.  The  speed  of  the  convoy  can 
never  be  calculated,  nor  its  weight,  its  arrival,  or  its 
departure  reckoned  upon.  But  then,  the  signals, 
the  breaks,  the  shunting— it  these  things  are  per- 
fect no  danger  can  occur.— The  Abergele  Disaster, 
Saturday  Review,  Sept.  5, 1868. 
Shut.  part.  adj.  Rid  ;  clear ;  free. 

We  must  not  pray  in  one  breath  to  find  a  thief, 
and  in  the  next  to  get  shut  of  him.— Sir  R.  L' Es- 
trange. 

This  word  has,  probably,  no  connection 
with  shut  =  close,  but  rather  with  the  Ger- 
man geschehen  =  done,  and  the  -she  =  be 
done,  become,  come  to  pass,  in  the  Danish 
hanske  =  can  be,  and  Swedish  masge  =  may 
be,  perhaps. 
Shut.  v.  a.  pret.  shut ;  past  part.  shut. 

1.  Close  so  as  to  prohibit  ingress  or  regress. 

There  was  a  strong  tower  within  the  city,  and 
thither  fled  all  the  men  and  women,  and  all  they  of 
the  city,  and  shut  it  to  them,  and  gat  them  up  to 
the  top  of  the  tower. — Judges,  is.  51. 

2.  Inclose;  confine. 

They  went  in  male  and  female  of  all  flesh  . . .  and 
the  Lord  shut  him  in.— Genesis,  vii.  16. 

Before  faith  came,  we  were  kept  under  the  law, 
shut  up  unto  the  faith,  which  should  afterwards  be 
revealed. — Qalatians,  iii.  23. 

3.  Prohibit;  bar. 


Shall  that  be  shut  to  man,  which  to  the  boast 
Is  open  ?  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  691 

4.  Exclude. 

Our  hope  of  Italy  not  only  lost, 
On  various  seas,  by  various  tempests  toss'd, 
But  shut  from  every  shore,  and  barr'd  from  every 
coast. 

Dry  den,  Translation,  of  the  JEneid,  i.  319 

5.  Contract ;  not  to  keep  expanded. 

Thou  shalt  not  harden  thy  heart,  nor  shut  thine 
hand  from  thy  poor  brother. — Deuteronomy,  xv.  7. 

Shut  out.    Exclude  ;  deny  admission  to. 

In  such  a  night 
To  shut  me  out !    Pour  on,  I  will  endure. 

Shakes-pear,  King  Lear,  iii.  4 
Wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  50 
He  in  his  walls  confined, 
Shut  out  the  woes  which  he  too  well  divined. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vii.  829 
Shut  up. 

a.  Close ;  makeimpervious ;  make  impassible 
or  impossible  to  be  entered  or  quitted :  (up 
is  sometimes  little  more  than  emphatical). 

Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees !  for  yoi 
shut  up  the  kingdom  of  heaven  against  men. — Mat 
thew,  xxiii.  13. 

Dangerous  rocks  shut  up  the  passage. — Sir  W 
Raleigh. 

What  laws,  what  barbarous  customs  of  a  place, 
Shut  up  a  desert  shore  to  drowning  men, 
And  drive  us  to  the  cruel  seas  agen  ? 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JSneid,  i.  761 

His  mother  shut  up  half  the  rooms  in  the  house 
in  which  her  husband  or  son  had  died. — Addison. 

b.  Confine  ;  inclose  ;  imprison. 

Thou  ha*t  known  my  soul  in  adversities,  and  has 
not  shut  me  up  into  the  hand  of  the  enemy. — 
Psalms,  xxxi.7. 

A  loss  at  sea,  a  fit  of  sickness,  are  trifles,  whe: 
we  consider  whole  families  put  to  the  sword 
wretches  shut  up  in  dungeons.— Addison, Spectator 

c.  Conclude. 

The  king's  a-bed, 
He  is  shut  up  in  measureless  content. 

»S'/i  ikes  pear,  Macbeth,  li. 
To  leave  you  blest,  I  would  be  more  accurst 
Than  death  can  make'  me;  for  death  ends  our  woe 
And  the  kind  grave  shuts  up  the  mournful  scene. 
Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  v. 


S    H    Y    ft  I  SHYNESS 

hut.  0.  n.    Be  closed;    close  itself:    (as, 
4  Flowers   open   in  the  day,  and  shut  at 
night'). 
ihut.  s. 
.  Close  ;  act  of  shutting. 

I  sought  him  round  his  palace,  made  enquiry 
Of  all  the  slaves  . . .  but  had  for  answer, 
That  since  the  shut  of  evening  none  had  seen  him. 
Dryden,  Don  Sebastian,  iii.  1. 

.  Small  door  or  cover. 

The  wind-gun  is  charged  by  the  forcible  com- 
pression of  air,  the  imprisoned  air  serving,  by  the 
help  of  little  falls  or  shuts  within,  to  stop  the  vents 
by  which  it  was  admitted.— Bishop  Wilkins. 

In  a  very  dark  chamber,  at  a  round  hole,  about 
one  third  part  of  an  inch  broad,  made  in  the  shut  of 
a  window,  I  placed  a  glass  prism. — Sir  I.  Newton, 
Opticks. 

Shutter.  *.     [Norse,  shutul.~\ 
One  who,  that  which,  shuts. 
Cover ;  door. 

In  lofty  litters  borne,  [they]  read,  or  write. 
Or  sleep  at  ease ;  the  shutters  make  it  night. 

Dryden,,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  iii.  389. 
Close  the  door,  the  shutters  close, 

Or  thro'  the  windows  we  shall  see 

The  nakedness  and  vacancy 
Of  the  dark  deserted  house. 

Tennyson,  The  Deserted  House. 
Shutting-up.  s.     Closing. 

It  was,  however,  getting  late,  and  Frau  Vancler- 
sloosh  had  received  the  intimation  of  the  people  of 
the  police  who  superintend  these  resorts,  that  it  was 
the  time  for  shutting -up.  — Marry  at,  Snarleyyow, 
ch.ix. 

Shuttle.  «.  Instrument  with  which  the  weaver 
shoots  the  cross  threads. 

I  know  life  is  a  shuttle.  —  Shakespear,  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  v.  1. 

Like  shuttles  through  the  loom,  so  swiftly  glide 
My  feather'd  hours.  Sandys. 

Shuttlecock,  s.     Cork  stuck  with  feathers, 
and  beaten  backward  and  forward. 

With  dice,  with  cards,  with  billiards  far  unfit, 
With  shuttlecocks  misseeming  manly  wit. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hubherd's  Tale. 

'No,'  said  Willy,  '  I  know  what  it  is  to  set  up  for 
a  gentleman  on  the  capital  of  a  beggar.    It  is  to  be 
a  shuttlecock  between  discontent  and  temptation.' — 
Lord  Lytton,  What  will  he  do  with  it'!  b.  i.  ch. vii. 
Shy.  v.  n.    Start ;  take  fright. 

'  Not  the  slightest  fear,  sir,'  interposed  the  hostler. 
'  Warrant  him  quiet,  sir.' . . . '  He  don't  shy,  does 
he?'  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick.  '  Shy,  sir?  He 
wouldn't  shy  if  he  was  to  meet  a  vajrgin-load  of 
monkeys  with  their  tails  burnt  off.'— Dickens,  Pick- 
wick Papers,  ch.  iv. 
Shy.  adj.  [German,  scheu.~\ 

1.  Reserved ;  not  familiar  ;  not  free  of  beha- 
viour. 

I  know  you  shy  to  be  obliged, 
And  still  more  loth  to  be  obliged  by  me.  Southerne. 

What  makes  you  so  shy,  my  good  friend  ?  There's 
nobody  loves  you  better  than  I. — Arbuthnot,  His- 
tory of  John  Bull. 

2.  Cautious ;  wary ;  chary. 

I  am  very  shy  of  employing  corrosive  liquors  in 
the  preparation  of  medicines. — Boyle. 

We  are  not  shy  of  assent  to  celestial  informati6ns, 
because  they  were  hid  from  ages.— Glanoille,  Scep- 
sis Scientifica. 

We  grant,  although  he  had  much  wit, 
H'  was  very  shy  of  using  it, 
As  being  loth  to  wear  it  out, 
And  therefore  bore  it  not  about. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  1,  45. 

3.  Keeping  at  a  distance;  unwilling  to  ap- 
proach. 

A  shy  fellow  was  the  duke ;  and  I  believe  I  know 
the  cause  of  his  withdrawing. — Shakespear,  Mea- 
sure for  Measure,  iii.  2. 

She  is  represented  in  such  a  shy  retiring  posture, 
and  covers  her  bosom  with  one  of  her  hands.— 
Addison,  Guardian. 

But  when  we  come  to  seize  th*  inviting  prey, 
Like  a  shy  ghost,  it  vanishes  away.  Norris. 

4.  Suspicious ;   jealous  ;  unwilling  to  suffer 
near  acquaintance. 

The  bruise  impostbumated,  and  turned  to  a 
stinking  ulcer,  which  made  every  body  shy  to  come 
near  her. — Arbuthnot. 

Princes  are,  by  wisdom  of  state,  somewhat  shy  of 
their  successors ;  and  there  may  be  supposed  in 
queens  regnant  a  little  proportion  of  tenderness 
that  way  more  than  in  kings.— Sir  H.  Wotton. 

The  horses  of  the  army  having  been  daily  led  be- 
fore me,  were  no  longer  shy,  but  would  come  up  to 
my  very  feet,  without  starting.— Swift. 

Shyness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Shy; 
unwillingness  to  be  familiar;  unsociable- 
ness  ;  reservedness. 
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The  first  person  that  passed  by  me  was  a  lady  that 
had  a  particular  shyness  in  the  cast  of  her  eye,  and 
a  more  than  ordinary  reservedness  in  all  the  parts 
of  her  behaviour.— Tatter,  no.  287. 

Mr.  Loveday  used  to  style  shyness  the  English 
madness.  If  indulged,  it  may  be  the  cause  of  mad- 
ness, by  driving  men  to  shun  company,  and  live  in 
solitude;  which  few  heads  are  strong  enough  to 
bear ;  none,  if  it  be  joined  with  idleness.  Or  it  may 
be  the  effect  of  madness,  which  is  misanthropic  and 
malignant :  some  say,  pride  is  always  at  the  bottom. 
— Jones,  Life  of  Bishop  Home,  p.  897. 

The  true  rule  is  this.  Words  ending  in  y  ...  pre- 
ceded by  a  consonant,  if  they  assume  an  additional 
syllable,  change  v  into  i.  The  exceptions  to  this  are, 
1.  when  the  additional  syllable  begins  with  t ;  2. 
when  the  original  word  is  a  monosyllable;  though 
before  ed  even  monosyllables  change  y  into  »,  as 
dried ;  for  when  a  single  letter  forms  a  fourth  or 
fifth  part  of  a  whole  word,  the  eye  is  not  easily  re- 
conciled to  the  loss,  nor  consequently  to  the  change. 
We  should  therefore  write  shyly  and  shyness.— Todd, 
in  Nares's  Orthoepy,  p.  810. 

See  also  under  Sly. 

Blamanff.  s.     [?  Malay.]     In  Zoology.   Ape 
(gibbon)  of  the  genus  Simia. 

Mr.  Duvaucel . . .  affirms  that  the  cry  of  the  sia- 
mang  may  be  heard  for  miles.— Huxley,  Evidence 
as  to  Man's  Place  in  Nature. 


SICK 


Sialogogue.  *.  [Gr.  aiaXov  =  saliva.]  Medi- 
cine which  promotes  the  salivary  discharge. 
Stalagmites  are  of  two  kinds :  some  produce  their 
effect  by  direct  application  to  the  mouth :  others  are 
swallowed,  and  require  to  be  absorbed  before  they 
act  as  such.— Peretra,  Elements  of  Materia  Medica 
and  Therapeutics. 

Sib.  s.  [A.S.  =  peace,  alliance, consanguinity; 
sibba  =  relation.]     Relation. 

Our  puritars,  very  sibs  unto  those  fathers  of  the 
society  [the  Jesuits].— Bishop  Mountagu,  Appeal  to 
Casar.  p.  139. 

Sib.  adj.    Related  by  blood. 

He  is  no  faery  born,  ne  sib  at  all 
Toelfes.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Sibbens.  «.  [?]  Cutaneous  disease  so  called. 
Sibbens  msimens  . . .  resembles  the  yaws  in  many 
respects,  but  differs  from  it  entirely  in  others.— 
Hooper,  Medical  Dictionary. 
Sibilant,  adj.    [Lat.  sibilans,  -antis ;  sibilo  = 
I  hiss.]     Hissing. 

It  were  easy  to  add  a  nasal  letter  to  each  of  the 
other  pair  of  lisping  and  sibilant  letters.— Holder 
Element*  of  Speech. 

Slbiiation.  *.     Hissing  sound. 

Metals  quenched  in  water,  give  a  sibilation  or 
hissing  sound.-£o«>»,  Natural  and  Experimental 


A  pipe,  a  little  moistened  on  the  inside,  maketh  a 
more  solemn  sound  than  if  the  pipe  were  dry  •  but 
JSidT  *  8WCet  degreC  °f  8UMation  or  Purli'ng.- 

sibyi.  *.     [Lat.  sibylla.']    Prophetess  among 
the  pagans. 

It  was  my  dismal  hap  to  hear 
Amy/  old,  bow-bent  with  crooked  age, 
That  far  events  full  wisely  could  presage. 

Milton,  Vacation  Exercise,  68 
Sibylline,  adj.    [Lat.  tibyllinus.']    Relating 
belonging  to  a  sibyl. 

The  genuine  sibylline  oracles  ...  in  the  first  age 
of  the  church  were  easily  distinguished  from  th 
$oi?0§U6  ~Addtgon'  W**ce  of  the  Christian  Reli 

sibyliist.  t.    Believer  in  the  sibylline  pro- 
phecies. 

•iF1}*"?  yer9CS  Profess  to  be  the  work  of  an  insnired 

SB?jggafr«iK:s53 

notwithstanding  this  sneer,  these  verses  are  quo tet 
as  authority  by  many  Christian  wri' 


Sicamore 


s. 


Sycamore. 

m          a?e  the  Palm,  olive,  and  sicamore.— 

Siccity.  ^    [Fr.  ticcite;  from  Lat.  siccus  = 
Uryness ;  aridity ;  want  of  moisture. 


the 


Sice.  s.    [Fr.  six.]    Number  six  at  dice 
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My  study  was  to  cog  the  dice, 
And  dext'rously  to  throw  the  lucky  sice  ; 
To  shun  ames-ace.  that  swept  niy  stakes  away. 

Dryden,  Translation  offersius,  iii.  87. 

What  reason  can  he  have  to  presume  that  he  shall 
throw  an  ace  rather  than  a  sice  't—  South,  Sermons, 
i.  281. 

Sicb.  adj.     Such.    Provincial. 

I  thought  the  soul  would  have  made  me  rich  ; 
But  now  I  wote  it  is  nothing  sich  ; 
For  either  the  shepherds  been  idle  and  still, 
And  led  of  their  sheep  what  they  will. 

Spenser,  Sliepherd's  Calendar. 
Sick.  adj.     [A.S.  seoc.] 
1.  Afflicted  with  disease  :  (with  of  before  the 
disease). 

"Tis  meet  we  all  go  forth, 
To  view  the  sick  and  feeble  parts  of  France. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  ii.  4. 
In  poison  there  is  physick  ;  and  this  news, 
That  would,  had  I  been  well,  have  made  me  sick, 
Being  sick,  hath  in  some  measure  made  me  well. 

Id.,  Henry  I  V.  Part  II.  i.  1. 
W  here's  the  stoick  can  his  wrath  appease, 
To  see  his  country  sick  of  Pym's  disease  P 

Cleaveland,  The  Rebel  Sco 

Despair 
Tended  the  sick,  busiest  from  couch  to  couch. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  489 
A  spark,  like  thee,  of  the  man-killing  trade 
Fell  sick.     Dryden,  Translation  ofPersius,  iii.  162 
Visit  the  sick  and  the  poor,  comforting  them  b 
some  seasonable  assistance.—  Nelson. 

Nothing  makes  a  more  ridiculous  figure  in  a  man' 
life,  than  the  disparity  we  often  find  in  him  sick  am 
well.—  Pope. 

'2.  Disordered  in  the  organs  of  digestion  ;  il 
in  the  stomach. 

3.  Corrupted. 

What  we  oft  do  best, 
By  sick  interpreters,  or  weak  ones,  is 
Not  ours,  or  not  allow  'd  :  what  worst,  as  oft 
Hitting  a  grosser  quality,  is  cried  up 
lor  our  best  act.          Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  i.  2 

4.  Disgusted  :  (with  of). 

I  do  not,  as  an  enemy  to  peace, 
Troop  in  the  throngs  of  military  men  : 
But  rather  shew  a  while  like  fearful  war 
To  diet  rank  minds  sick  of  happiness, 
And  purge  the  obstructions,  which  begin  to  ston 
Our  very  veins  of  life. 

Shakespear.  Henry  IV.  Fart  II.  iv.  1. 

He  was  not  so  sick  of  his  master  as  o/his  work.— 
Sir  R.  L  Estrange. 

Why  will  you  break  the  sabbath  of  my  days. 
.Now  sick  alike  o/enyy  and  of  praise  V 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  i.  ep.  i. 

1m  quite  sick  of  clever  men—  one  never  knows 
now  to  trust  them  ;  if  they  are  not  dishonest  they 
are  eccentric  l-Lord  Lytton,  What  will  he  do  with 
^t  f  b.  vu.  ch.  xvni. 

Sick.  v.  n.     Sicken.     Rare. 

A  little  time  before 
Our  great  grandsire  Edward  sick'd  and  died. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  4 
Sicken,  v.  a. 
1.  Make  sick;  disease. 


. 

Why  should  one  earth,  one  clime,  one  stream,  one 

Drcjitn, 

Raise  this  to  strength,  and  sicken  that  to  death  P 
-ri;     u^        .          .  Prior,  Solomon,  i.  84. 

.  W  eaken  ;  impair. 

Kinsmen  of  mine  have 
By  this  sosicken'd  their  estates,  that  never 
They  shall  abound  as  formerly. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  i.  1. 
Sicken,  r.  n. 

1.  Grow  sick  ;  fall  into  disease. 

I  know  the  more  one  sickens,  the  worse  he  is  — 
Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  iii.  2. 

The  judges  that  sat  upon  the  jail,  an 
attended,  sickened  upon  it,  and  Ld.-ha 

FaKy»t0  id  7",  away  the  ,time>  he  «'<« 

Wilted,  and  died  ;  nor  would  with  ale  be  quicken'd 

Milton,£pitaphon  Hobsonthe  CambrM^  Carrier 

2.  Be  satiated  ;  be  filled  to  disgust. 

Though  the  treasure 

Pv-"ar  nrS  8  ferm!ns  tun>ble  all  together, 
Ev  n  till  destruction  sicken,  answer  me 
lo  what  I  ask  you.  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv  1 

3.  Be  disgusted,  or  disordered  with  abhor-' 
rence. 

The  ghosts  repine  at  violated  night 
And  curse  th  invading  sun,  and  sic 
Dryden,  Translation  of  the 

4.  Grow  weak;  decay;  languish. 

Anri  hi,  7f7a.nin)f  moons  too  near  the  sun, 
And  blunt  their  crescents  on  the  edge  of  day 

Abstract  what  ottg?£j  *SS$£™JJV?"- 

All  pleasures  sicken,  and  all  glories  sink         "k; 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  45. 


SICK 

sicker,  adj.  [Danish,  sikker.]  Sure ;  certain  • 
firm.    Hare. 

Being  some  honest  curate,  or  some  vicar 
Content  with  little  in  condition  sicker. 
_      ,  „  Spenser,  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale. 

Used  adverbially.    In   a  certain  mannei  • 
surely;  certainly. 
Sicker  thou  's  but  a  lazy  loord, 

And  rekes  much  of  thy  swink, 
That  with  fond  terms  and  witless  words 

To  bleer  mine  eyes  dost  think.  Spenser. 

Sickerly.  adv.     Surely.    Rare. 

That  men  may  more  sickerly  be  evi\.-Robinson 
Translation  of  Sir  T.  More's  Utopia,  introductfou  \ 

Sickerness.  s.     Security.    Rare. 

Lightly  she  leaped,  as  a  wight  forlore 
From  her  dull  horse,  in  desperate  distresse, 
And  to  her  feet  betooke  her  doubtful  sicker-ness 

Spenser,  faerie  Queen,  iii.  7,  25. 

sickish.  adj.    Somewhat  sick;  inclined  to 
be  sick. 

Not  the  body  only,  but  the  mind  too,  which  com- 
monly  follows  the  temper  of  the  body    is  "iS 
and  indisposed.-Sakewill,  Apology r  p  • m 
^  Sometimes  *zcfci*&,  and  then  swooning.— B.  Jonson, 

Sicklshness.    s.      Attribute    suggested    by 
Sickish  ;  tendency  to  be  sick. 

The  burning  heat  afterwards  is  not  so  intense,  nor 
the  headache  and  sickness  so  great,  nor  with  such 
frequent  vomitings  but  rather  a  continued  sickish. 
ness.—Cheyne,  English  Malady,  p  228  •  1733 

Sickle,  s.  [A.S.  steal.]     Reaping-hook. 

God  s  harvest  is  even  ready  for  the  sickle,  and  all 

long  •*»- 


Time  should  never, 
In  life  or  death,  their  fortunes  sever- 
But  with  his  rusty  sickle  mow 
Both  down  together  at  a  blow. 
•nn.  Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  1  277 

\V  hen  corn  has  once  felt  the  sickle,  it  has  no  more' 
benefit  from  the  sunshine.-Sout/i,  Sermons 
nvn  ?L!L*£P  Tlme  gently  shakes  his  wings  of  down 
Till  with  his  silent  sickle  they  are  mown. 

T,     T  .      .,          Dryden,  Astrcea  Redux,  109. 

«-f  \t  ,Ve'  Slri'  t^e^nole  mob  rose  one  day  with 
pitchforks  and  sickles  and  smash  went  Farmer 
Bmart'a  thrashing-machines ;  and  on  the  same  night 
my  ricks  were  on  tore.-Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  si. 

Sickied.  adj.  Supplied  with  a  sickle;  car- 
rying a  sickle. 

When  autumn's  yellow  lustre  gilds  the  world, 
And  tempts  the  sickied  swain  into  the  field. 
of  .  .  _      1'homson,  Seasons,  Autumn. 

Sickleman.  s.  One  who  uses  a  sickle; 
reaper. 

You  sunburnt  sicklemen,  of  August  woary, 
Come  hither.  Shakespear,  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

Sickler.  s.     Reaper. 

Their  sicklers  reap  the  corn  another  sows. 

Sickliness.  s.  Attribute  suggested^by 
bickly;  disposition  to  sickness;  habitual 
disease. 

-r,.          ,    ,  Impute 

ills  words  to  wayward  sickliness  and  age. 
TVT    .  Shakespear,  Richard  II  ii.  1. 

frU!tfulnCpTPfrtehthe  "'<*«»*«.  hoalthfulness  and 
iruittulness  of  the  several  years Graunt 

Mr  Pecksniff  straightened  himself  by  a  surpris- 
ing effort  as  every  one  turned  hastily  towards  him  • 

looknf d/,nfft?"hlsfef.  regarded  the  assembly  with 
a  JOOK  of  ineffable  wisdom.  Gradually  it  gave  place 

zl^wa  elf ?St  4°  sic/cl*ness—-L>i'cft:'ins>  lMar/in&(}huz- 

sickiy.  adv.  In  a  sick,  or  unhealthy,  manner. 

Wo  Wfifl/r  niir  hoolfVi  V..,*-  «-p-7.7..  •__   i- _•     i-« 


W-,,  scy 

Which  m  his  death  were  perfect. 

Sickly    ad'  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  1. 

1.  Not  healthy;  not  sound;  not  well:  some- 
what disordered. 

I'm  fall'n  out  with  more  headier  will, 
lo  take  the  indisposed  and  sickly  fit 
*  or  the  sound  man  .       Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  4. 

Bring  me  word  boy,  if  thy  lord  looks  well  ; 
For  he  went  sickly  forth.        Id.,  Julius  Casar  ii.  4 
T  A,P.lea,slnS  cordial  Buckingham 
is  this  thy  vow  unto  my  sickly  heart. 


Time  seems  not  now     l 
Nor  do  his  wings  with  sickly  feathers  droop. 

WoiUrf  ™  £  e  '?  the  c<'r<»™tion  of  Charles  II. 
letMMkT^Vw  —  S^6*1*11  and  ease  are  worth, 
the  prke  >.-Grew  *  V>  °r  in  paiu>  and  we  have 

There  Affectation,  with  a  sickly  mien 
Shows  m  her  cheek  the  roses  of  eighteen; 


SICK 

Practised  to  lisp,  and  hang  the  head  aside, 
Faints  into  airs,  and  languishes  with  pride. 

Pope]  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  iv. 

When  on  my  sickly  couch  I  lay, 
Impatient  both  of  night  and  day, 
Then  Stella  ran  to  my  relief.  Swift. 

Your  bodies  are  not  only  poor  and  perishing  like 
your  clothes,  but,  like  infected  clothes,  fill  you  with 
all  diseases  and  distempers,  which  oppress  the  soul 
with  sickly  appetites,  and  vain  cravings.— Law. 
2.  Faint ;  weak ;  languid. 

The  moon  grows  sickly  at  the  sight  of  day, 
And  early  cocks  have  suinnion'd  me  away. 


SIDE 


To  animate  the  doubtful  fight, 

Namur  in  vain  expects  that  ray; 
In  vain  France  hopes  the  sickly  light 
Should  shine  near  William's  fuller  day. 

Prior,  An  English  Ballad  on  the 
Taking  of  Namur. 

Sickly,  v.  a.    Make  diseased ;  taint  with  the 
hue  of  disease.    Rare. 

The  native  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 

Sickness.  *.     Attribute  suggested  by  Sick. 

1.  State  of  being  diseased. 

I  do  lament  the  sickness  of  the  king, 
As  loth  to  lose  him. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  ii.  2. 

2.  Disease ;  malady. 

Himself  took  our  infirmities,  and  bare  our  sick- 
nesses.—Matthew,  yiii.  17. 

My  people  are  with  sickness  much  enfeebled, 
My  numbers  lessen'd.     Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iii.  6. 

Trust  not  too  much  your  now  fesjstless  charms  ; 
Those  age  or  sickness  soon  or  late  disarms. 

Pope,  Epistle  to  Miss  Blount. 

3.  Disorder  in  the  organs  of  digestion. 
Side.  s.  [A.S.] 

1.  Parts  of  animals  fortified  by  the  ribs. 

When  two  boars  with  rankling  malice  meet, 
Their  gory  sides  fresh  bleeding  fiercely  fret. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Ere  the  soft  fearful  people  to  the  flood 
Commit  their  woolly  sides. 

Thomson,  Seasons,  Summer,  378. 

2.  Any  part  of  any  body  opposed  to  any  other 
part. 

The  tables  were  written  on  both  their  sides,  on 
the  one  side  and  on  the  other. — Exodus,  xxxii.  15. 

The  force  of  these  outward  streams  miitht  well 
enough  serve  for  the  turning  of  the  screw,  if  it  were 
so  that  both  its  sides  would  equiponderate.— Bishop 
Wilkins. 

3.  Right  or  left. 

The  lovely  Thais  by  his  side 
Sat  like  a  blooming  eastern  bride 
In  flow'r  of  youth,  and  beauty's  pride. 

Dryden,  A  lexander's  Feast. 

4.  Margin  ;  edge  ;  verge. 

Or  where  Hydaspes'  wealthy  side 
Pays  tribute  to  the  Persian  pride. 

Lord  Roscommon. 

Poor  wretch  !  on  stormy  seas  to  lose  thy  life  ; 
Unhappy  thou  1  but  more  thy  widow  wife. 
At  this  she  paused,  for  now  the  flowing  tide 
Had  brought  the  body  nearer  to  the  side. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  House  of  Sleep. 

The  temple  of  Diana  chaste, 
A  sylvan  scene  with  various  greens  was  drawn, 
Shades  on  the  sides,  and  in  the  midst  a  lawn. 

Id.,  Palamnn  and  Arcite,  ii.  618. 

I  could  see  persons  dressed  in  glorious  habits, 
with  garlands  upon  their  heads,  lying  down  by  the 
sides  of  fountains. — Addison. 

5.  Any  kind  of  local  respect. 

They  looking  back,  all  the  eastern  side  beheld 
Of  Paradise.  Miltun,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  641. 

If  our  substance  be  indeed  divine, 
And  cannot  cease  to  be,  we  are  at  worst 
On  this  side  nothing.  Ibid.  ii.  99. 

6.  Party ;  interest ;  faction  ;  sect. 

Their  weapons  onjy 

Seem'd  on  our  side ;  but  for  their  spirits  and  souls, 
This  word  rebellion,  it  had  froze  them  up, 
As  fish  are  in  a  pond. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  i.  1. 
Favour,  custom,  and  at  last  number,  will  be  on 
the  side  of  grace.— Bishop  Sprat. 

Men  he  always  took  to  be 
His  friends,  and  dogs  his  enemy ; 
Who  uever  so  much  hurt  had  done  him, 
As  his  own  side  did  falling  on  him. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  2,  889. 

In  the  serious  part  of  poetry  the  advantage  is 
wholly  on  Chaucer's  side.— Dryden. 

That  person,  who  fills  their  chair,  has  justly 
gained  tne  esteem  of  all  sides  by  the  impartiality  of 
his  behaviour. — Addison. 

Let  not  our  James,  though  foil'd  in  arms,  despair, 
Whilst  on  his  side  he  reckons  half  the  fair. 

Tivkell,  Epistle  from  a  Lady  to  a  Gentleman 
at  Avignon. 

VOL.  Ii. 


Some  valuing  those  of  their  own  side,  or  mind, 
Still  make  themselves  the  measure  of  mankind: 
Fondly  we  think  we  honour  merit  then, 
When  we  but  praise  ourselves  in  other  men. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  ii.  451. 

He  from  the  taste  obscene  reclaims  our  youth, 
And  sets  the  passions  on  the  side  of  truth ; 
Forms  the  soft  bosom  with  the  gentlest  art, 
And  pours  each  human  virtue  in  the  heart. 

Id.,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.ii.  ep.i. 

7.  Any  part  placed  in  contradistinction  or 
opposition  to  another :  (used  of  persons, 
or  propositions,  respecting  each  other). 

There  began  a  sharp  and  cruel  fight,  many  being 
slain  and  wounded  on  both  sides.— Knolles,  History 
of  the  Turks. 

The  plague  is  not  easily  received  by  such  as  con- 
tinually are  about  them  that  have  it :  on  the  other 
side,  the  plague  taketh  soonest  hold  of  those  that 
come  out  of  a  fresh  air. — Bacon. 

I  am  too  well  satisfied  of  my  own  weakness  to  be 
pleased  with  any  thing  I  have  written  ;  but,  on  the 
other  side,  my  reason  tells  me  that  what  I  have 
long  considered  may  be  as  just  as  what  an  ordinary 
judge  will  condemn. — Dry  den. 

My  secret  wishes  would  my  choice  decide ; 
But  open  justice  bends  to  neither  side. 

Id.,  Indian  Emperor,  iii.  1. 

It  is  granted  on  both  sides,  that  the  fear  of  a 
Deity  doth  universally  possess  the  minds  of  men.— 
Archbishop  Tillotson. 

Two  nations  still  pursued 
Peculiar  ends,  on  each  side  resolute 
To  fly  conjunction.  A.  Philips. 

|  S.  It  is  used  to  note  consanguinity :  (as, 
'  He's  cousin  by  his  mother's  or  father's 
side'). 

Yet  here  and  there  we  grant  a  gentle  bride. 
Whose  temper  betters  by  the  father's  side, 
Unlike  the  rest  that  double  human  care, 
Fond  to  relieve,  or  resolute  to  share.  Parnell. 

Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element  in 
a  compound. 

a.  Lateral. 

They  shall  take  of  the  blood,  and  strike  it  on  the 
two  side  posts,  and  on  the  upper  door  post  of  the 
houses. — Exodus,  xii.  7. 

b.  Oblique ;  indirect. 

They  presume  that  the  law  doth  speak  with  all 
indifferency,  that  the  law  hath  no  side  respect  to 
their  persons. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

People  are  sooner  reclaimed  by  the  side  wind  of  a 
surprise,  than  by  downright  admonition. — Sir  R. 
L'Estrange. 

One  mighty  squadron  with  a  side  wind  sped. 

Dryden, 

The  parts  of  water,  being  easily  separable  from 
each  other,  will,  by  a  side  motion,  be  easily  removed, 
and  give  way  to  the  approach  of  two  pieces  of 
marble. — Locke. 

What  natural  agent  could  turn  them  aside,  could 
impel  them  so  strongly  with  a  transverse  side  blow 
against  that  tremendous  weight  and  rapidity,  when 
whole  worlds  are  a  falling  t—Bentley,  Sermons. 

He  not  only  gives  us  the  full  prospects,  but  se- 
veral unexpected  peculiarities,  and  side  views,  un- 
observed by  any  painter  but  Homer. — Pope,  Preface 
to  the  Translation  of  the  Iliad. 

My  secret  enemies  could  not  forbear  some  expres- 
sions, which  by  aside  wind  reflected  on  me. — Swift. 

Side.  v.  n. 

1.  Lean  on  one  side.    Rare. 

All  rising  to  great  place  is  by  a  winding  stair; 
and  if  there  be  factions,  it  is  -good  to  side  a  man's 
self  whilst  rising,  and  balance  himself  when  placed. 
— Bacon. 

2.  Take  a  party  ;  engage  in  a  faction. 

Vex'd  are  the  nobles  who  have  sided 
In  his  behalf.  Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iv.  2. 

Not  yet  so  dully  desperate 
To  side  against  ourselves  with  fate ; 
As  criminals,  condemn'd  to  suffer, 
Are  blinded  first,  and  then  turn'd  over. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  iii.  2,  595. 
The  princes  differ  and  divide ; 
Some  follow  law,  and  some  with  beauty  side. 

Granville. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  a  verse  of  an  old  poet  revolt- 
ing from  its  original  sense,  and  siding  with  a  modern 
subject.— .4  ddison. 
All  side  in  parties,  and  begin  the  attack. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  v. 

Those  who  pretended  to  be  in  with  the  principles 

upon  which  her  majesty  proceeded,  either  absented 

themselves  where  the  whole  cause   depended,  or 

sided  with  the  enemy.— Swift. 

The  equitable  part  of  those  who  now  side  against 
the  court,  will  probably  be  ruore  temperate.— Id. 
Side.  v.  a. 

1.  Be  at  the  side  of;  stand  at  the  side  of. 
Mare. 

But  his  blind  eye,  that  sided  Paridell. 
All  his  demeasiiure  from  his  sight  did  hide. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iii.  9,  27. 
6C 
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The  pair,  which  do  each  other  side, 
Though  yet  nome  space  doth  tin-in  divide, 
This  happy  night  must  both  make  one. 

B.  Jonson,  Masques  at  Court. 
If  Clara  side  him,  and  will  call  him  friend, 
I  would  the  difference  of  our  bloods  were  such 
As  might  with  any  shift  be  wiped  away. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Love's  Cure. 
•2.  Match.     Rare. 

He  [Mr.  John  Hales]  had  sure  read  more,  and  par- 
ried more  about  him  in  his  excellent  memory,  than 
any  man  I  ever  knew,  my  lord  Falkland  only  ex- 
copted,  who  I  think  sided  him. — Lord  Clarendon, 
Life,  i.  53. 

Side-dish,  s.  [the  d,  double  in  sound  as  well 
as  spelling.]  Dish  at  the  side,  as  op- 
posed to  the  top  and  bottom,  of  a  dining- 
table. 

How  we  dining-out  snobs  sneer  at  your  cookery, 
and  pooh-pooh  your  old  hock, . . .  and  know  that 
the  side-dishes  of  to-day  are  rechauff6es  from  the 
dinner,  of  yesterday,  and  mark  how  certain  dishes 
are  whisked  off  the  table  untasted,  so  that  they  may 
figure  at  the  banquet  to-morrow.— T/iackeray,  Book 
(if  Snobs,  ch.  xix. 

Sideboard,  s.  Sidetable  on  which  conve- 
niences are  placed  for  those  that  eat  at  the 
other  table.  See  Sidetable. 

At  a  stately  sideboard  by  the  wine 
That  fragrant  smell  diffused. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  ii.  350. 

No  sideboards  then  with  gilded  plate  weredress'd, 
No  sweating  slaves  with  massive  dishes  press'd. 

Conr/reve,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xi.  180. 

The  snow  white  damask  ensigns  are  display'd 
And  glittering  salvers  on  the  sideboard  laid.    King. 

The  shining  sideboard,  and  the  burnish'd  plate, 
Let  other  ministers,  great  Anne,  require. 

Prior,  Epistle  to  the  Queen,  desiring  her  Picture. 

Af'ricanus  brought  from  Carthage  to  Rome,  in 
silver  vessels,  to  the  value  of  11,966?  15s.  9d. ;  a 
quantity  exceeded  afterwards  by  the  sideboards  of 
many  private  tables.— Arbuthnot. 

Sidebox.  s.  Enclosed  seat  on  the  side  of  the 
theatre. 

Why  round  our  coaches  crowd  the  white-gloved 

beaus  ? 
Why  bows  the  sidebox  from  its  inmost  rows  ? 

Pope,  Rape  of  tlie  Lock,  canto  v. 

Sidefly.  s.  Fly  so  called  from  its  attaching  its 
egg  to  the  hair  on  the  side  and  other  parts 
of  the  horse  which  are  within  reach  of  that 
animal's  tongue  ;  which  eggs,  when  licked 
off,  are  hatched  in  the  intestinal  canal,  and 
voided  as  bots. 

From  a  rough  whitish  maggot,  in  the  intestinum 
rectum  of  horses,  the  sidejly  proceeds.  —  Derhain, 
Physico-  Theology. 

Sideling:,  adv.  This  is  another  form  of  Side- 
long; the  verb  Sidle  being  a  catachrestic 
derivation  from  it. 

A  fellow  nailed  up  maps  in  a  gentleman's  closet, 
some  sideling,  and  others  upside  down,  the  better 
to  adjust  them  to  the  pannels.— Swift. 
Sidelong:,  adv.     [the  -long  is  the  A.S.  lung, 
not  long,   the  adjective  of  length.      Sec 
Grovel;  also  Sideling.] 

1.  Laterally;  obliquely;  not  in  pursuit;  not 
in  opposition. 

As  if  on  earth 

Winds  underground,  or  waters,  forcing  way, 
Sidelong  had  push'd  a  mountain  from  his  seat, 
Half  sunk  with  all  his  pines. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  195. 
As  a  lion,  bounding  in  his  way, 
With  force  augmented  bears  against  his  prey, 
Sidelong  to  seize.    Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid. 

2.  On  the  side. 

If  it  prove  too  wet,  lay  your  pots  sidelong  ;  but 
shade  those  which  blow  from  the  afternoon  sun.— 
Evelyn,  Calendar. 

Sidelong:,  adj.  Lateral ;  oblique ;  not  in 
front ;  not  direct. 

She  darted  from  her  eyes  a  sidelong  glance, 
Just  as  she  spoke,  and,  like  her  words,  it  flew ; 
Seem'd  not  to  beg  what  she  then  bid  me  do. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe,  iii.  1. 
When  tliou  ...  a  tempting  harlot  dost  behold, 
And  when  sh«  casts  on  thee  a  sidelong  glance, 
Then  try  thy  heart,  and  tell  me  if  it  dance. 

Id,,  Translation  ofPersius,  iii.  218. 
The  reason  of  the  planets'  motions  in  curve  lines 
is  the  attraction  of  the  sun,  and  an  oblique  or  side- 
long impulse. — Locke. 

Sidepocket.  s.  Pocket  at  the  side  (chiefly 
applied  to  those  of  the  waistcoat). 

With  this  defiance,  Mr.  Weller  buttoned  up  his 
change  in  a  sidepocket,  and  with  many  confirmatory 
9-J9 
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nods  and  gestures  by  the  way  proceeded  in  search 
of  the  subject  of  discourse.  —  Dickens,  Pickwick 
Papers,  ch.  xlv. 

Sider.  *.  One  who  sides  with  a  party,  en- 
gages in  a  faction,  or  takes  a  side  ;  sides- 
man. 

Such  converts  .  .  .  are  sure  to  be  beset  with  diverse 
sorts  of  adversaries  :  as  the  papists,  and  their  aiders. 
—Sheldon,  Miracle*  of  Antichrist,  preface  :  1616. 

A  rider  with  all  times.—  A.  Wood,  Athena  Oxo- 
nienses,  vol.  ii.  col.  27. 

sideral.  adj.     Starry;  astral. 

These  changes   in    the  heavens,  though  slow, 

produced 

Like  change  on  sea,  and  land  ;  sideral  blast, 
Vapour  and  mist,  and  exhalation  hot, 
Corrupt  and  pestilent  ! 

Niltiin,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  692. 
The  musk  .  .  .  that  earliest  gives 
Sure  hopes  of  racy  wine,  and  in  its  youth, 
Its  tender  nonage,  loads  the  spreading  boughs 
With  large  and  juicy  offspring,  that  defies 
The  vernal  nippings  and  cold  sideral  blasts. 

J.  Philips,  Cyder,  L  503. 

sfderated.  adj.     Blasted  ;  planet-struck. 

Parts  cauterized,  gangrenated,  siderated,  and 
mortified,  become  black  ;  the  radical  moisture,  or 
vital  sulphur,  suffering  an  extinction.  —  Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

sideratton.  s.  Sudden  mortification,  or,  as 
the  common  people  call  it,  a  blast  ;  sudden 
deprivation  of  sense. 

The  contagious  vapour  of  the  very  eggs  produce  a 
mortification  or  sideration  in  the  parts  of  plants  on 
which  they  are  laid.  —  Ray,  Wisdom  of  God  mani- 
fested in  the  Works  of  the  Creation. 

Sidereal,  adj.  [Lat.  sidus,  sideris  =  star.] 
Astral  ;  starry;  relating  to  the  stars. 

This  was  a  permanent  symbol  of  the  sidereal 
splendours.  —  Coventry,  Philemon  to  Hyde,  conv.  iii. 

The  Egyptians  called  their  heroes  by  the  names 
of  their  sidereal  and  elementary  deities.—  Shuck- 
ford,  On  the  Creation  and  Fatt  of  Man,  preface, 
p.  xxi. 

Sidereous.  adj.     Sidereal. 

The  mystical  conjunction  of  hawk  and  lion  im- 
plies either  the  genial  or  thesidereoussun,  the  great 
celerity  thereof,  and  the  strength  and  vigour  in  its 
operations.—  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours.  (Ord 
MS.) 

siderite.  *.  [Lat.  sideritis.~]     Loadstone. 

Upon  which  he  hangs  in  a  cord  a  siderite  of  Her- 
culean stone.—  Brewer,  Lingua. 

Siderolite.  «.  [Gr.  oidrjpoc.  =  steel,  iron  + 
Aitfoc  -  stone.]  Meteoric  stone,  mainly 
consisting  of  iron. 

Aerolites  fare]  meteorites,  consisting  for  the  most 
part  of  various  silicates,  interspersed  with  isolated 
particles  of  nickeliferous  iron,  meteoric  pyrites,  &c. 
.  .  .  Stderolites;  meteorites,  consisting  of  nickeli- 
ferous native  iron  in  a  more  or  less  continuous  or 
spongelike  state.  .  .  .  Aerosiderites  arc  masses  of  na- 
tive iron,  generally  nickeliferous,  and  containing 
phosphides  of  nickel  and  iron,  carbon,  troilite  Ac  — 
ff.Story-Maskelyne,  Catalogue  of  the  Collection  of 
Meteorites  in  the  British  Museum. 

Sidesaddle.  *.    Woman's  seat  on  horseback. 

Another  with  a  cradel, 
And  with  a  syde-sadel. 

Skelton,  Tunning  of  Elinor  Rummy  ng. 

The  use  of  riding  in  coaches,  and  of  side-saddles 
Ma]  since  the  time  of  Richard  II.  here  with  us.— 
llakewill,  Apology,  p.  273. 

sidesman.  *.  Assistant  to  the  church- 
warden. 

A  gift  of  such  goods,  made  by  them  with  the 
consent  of  the  sidesmen  or  vestry,  is  void  —AylitTe 
Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

How  little  leisure  would  they  find  to  be  the  most 
pragmatical  sidesmen  of  every  popular  tumult  and 

^  ,'?!1oT-lfl'tow>  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates. 
(Uru  JUS.) 

sidetable.  *.  Table  placed  against  the  wall 
rather  than  in  the  middle  of  the  room; 
used  for  eating  at:  (the  sideboard  being 
more  especially  used  as  a  stand  for  the 
meat,  plates,  &c.,  connected  with  the  meal). 

The  Duke  .  .  .  went  to  the  side-table,  and  betran 
cutting  himself  some  cold  roast  beef.—  B.  Disraeli 
The  Young  Duke.  b.iv.  ch.viii. 

The  entrance  of  the  tea-board,  and  a  request  from 
Mrs.  Jonas  that  she  would  make  tea  at  a  side-table 
for  the  party  that  had  unexpectedly  assembled  re- 
chOIxlvi  t0  herseIf-~-Dicfam*'  Martin  Chuzelewit, 

sidetakingr.  *.  Engagement  in  a  faction  or 
party. 


.  ots,  what  blood- 

,  Remains,  p.  72 
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Sideways,  adv.     Laterally;  on  one  side 
The  fair  blossom  hangs  the  head 

Sideways,  as  on  a  dying  bed  ; 
And  those  pearls  of  dew  she  wears, 

Prove  to  be  presaging  tears.  Milton, 

Epitaph  on  the  Marchioness  of  Winchester. 

If  the  image  of  the  sun  should  be  drawn  out  into 
an  oblong  form,  either  by  a  dilatation  of  every  ray, 
or  by  any  other  casual  inequality  of  the  refractions, 
the  same  oblong  image  would,  by  a  second  refraction 
made  sideways,  be  drawn  out  as  much  in  breadth  by 
the  like  dilatation  of  the  rays,  or  other  casual  ine- 
quality of  the  refraction  sideways.—  Sir  I.  Newton, 
On  Opticks. 

'  What  makes  him  go  sideways?'  said  Mr.  Snod- 
gross  in  the  bin,  to  Mr.  Winkle  in  the  saddle.    'I 
can't  imagine,'  replied  Mr.  Winkle.    His  horse  was 
drifting  up  the  street  in  the  most  mysterious  man- 
ner—side first,  with  his  head  towards  one  side  of  the 
way,  and  his  tail  towards  the  other.—  Dickens,  Pick- 
wick Papers,  ch.  v. 
Siding,  verbal  abs. 
1  .  Engagement  in  a  faction. 

As  soon  as  discontents  drove  men  into  sidings,  as 
ill  humours  fall  to  the  disaffected  part,  which  causes 
inflammations,  so  did  all,  who  affected  novelties, 
adhere  to  that  side.—  Eikon  Basilike. 

•2.  In  Raihcay*.    Short  line  of  rails  on  which 

trains  are  shunted  from  the  main  line. 
Sidle.  v.  n.     [see  Sideling.]     Go  with  the 
body  the  narrowest  way,  or  sideways.    A 
word  of  doubtful  propriety. 

The  chaffering  with  dissenters  is  but  like  opening 
a  few  wickets,  and  leaving  them  a-jar,  by  which  no 
more  than  one  can  get  in  at  a  time,  and  that  not 
without  stooping  and  sidling,  and  squeezing  his 
body.—  Sw  (ft. 

Dick  heard,  and  tweedling,  ogling,  bridling, 
Turning  short  round,  strutting,  and  sideling, 
Attested  glad  his  approbation 
Of  an  immediate  conjugation. 

Cow'per,  Pairing  Time  anticipated. 
Siege,  s.     [Fr.] 
1  .  Act  of  besetting  a  fortified  place  ;  leaguer. 

Our  castle's  strength 

Will  laugh  a  siege  to  scorn  ;  here  let  them  lie, 
Till  famine  and  the  ague  eat  them  up. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  5. 

It  seemed,  by  the  manner  of  their  proceeding, 

that  the  Turks  purposed  rather  by  long  siege  than 

by  assault  to  take  the  town.—  Knolles,  History  of 

the  Turks. 

The  more  I  see  pleasures  about  me,  so  much  more 

I  feel 

Torment  within  me,  as  from  the  hateful  siege 
Of  contraries.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  120. 

2.  Any  continued  endeavour  to  gain  posses- 
sion. 

Beat  away  the  busy  meddling  fiend, 
That  lays  strong  siege  unto  this  wretch's  soul. 
And  from  his  bosom  purge  this  black  despair. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iii.  3. 

Give  me  so  much  of  your  time,  in  exchange  of  it, 

as  to  lay  an  amiable  siege  to  the  honesty  of  Ford's 

wife.—  Id.,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  2. 

Love  stood  the  siege,  and  would  not  yield  his 

breast.      Dryden,  Theodore  and  Honoria,  33. 

3.  Seat;  throne.     Obsolete. 

Drawing  to  him  the  eyes  of  all  around, 
From  lofty  siege  began  these  words  aloud  to  sound. 
Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

4.  Place  ;  class  ;  rank.     Obsolete. 

I  fetch  my  life  and  being 
From  men  of  royal  siege.     Shakespear,  Othello,  i.  2. 

Your  sum  of  parts 

Did  not  together  pluck  such  envy  from  him. 
As  did  that  one,  and  that  in  my  regard 
Of  the  unworthiest  siege.  Id.,  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

5.  Stool. 

It  entereth  not  the  veins,  but  taketh  leave  of  the 
permeant  parts,  as  the  mouths  of  the  meseraicks 
and  accompameth  the  inconvertible  portion  unto 
the  siege.—  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 
Siege,  v.  a.     Besiege  :  (the  latter  the  com- 
moner word). 

Him  he  had  long  opprest  with  tort, 
And  fast  imprisoned  in  sieged  fort. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Siesta,  s.     [Spanish.]     Midday  nap. 

.It  is  recorded  of  Galen,  that  when  he  slept  his 
siesta  (as  the  Spaniards  call  it),  or  afternoon  sleen 
to  avoid  excess  that  way,  he  used  to  sit  in  such  a 
posture,  that  having  a  gold  ball  in  his  hand,  and  a 
copper  vessel  underneath,  as  soon  as  his  senses  were 

-  ail 


Now  pillow'd  cheek  to  cheek,  in  loving  sleep, 

Haid6e  and  Juan  their  siesta  took 
A  gentle  slumber,  but  it  was  not  deep 

tor  ever  and  anon  a  something  shook 
Juan  and  shuddering  o'er  his  frame  would  creep  ; 

And  Haidee's  sweet  lips  murmur'd  like  a  brook 
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A  wordless  music,  and  her  face  so  fair 
Stirred  with  her  dream,  as  rose-leaves  with  the  air. 
Byron,  Don  Juan,  iv.  29. 
Sieve,  s.     [A.S.  sife,  syfe.~\ 

1.  Hair  or  lawn  strained  upon  a  hoop,  by 
which  flour  is  separated  from  bran,  or  fine 
powder  from  coarse ;  boulter ;  scarce. 

Thy  counsel 

Falls  now  into  my  ears  as  profitless 
As  water  in  a  sieve. 

Shake.ipear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  v.  1. 
In  a  sieve  I'll  thither  sail, 
And  like  a  rat  without  a  tail, 

I'll  do— I'll  do— I'll  do.  Id.,  Macbeth,  i.  3. 

An  innocent  found  a  sieve,  and  presently  fell  to 
stopping  the  holes. — Sir  B.  L' Estrange. 

If  life  sunk  through  you,  like  a  leaky  sieve. 
Accuse  yourself,  you  lived  not  while  you  might. 

Dryden. 

2.  Basket ;  measure  of  vegetables  or  fruit. 

Apple-wives 
That  wrangle  for  a  sieve. 

Sir  W.  Davenant,  The  Wits. 
It  is  well  known  that  sieves  and  half-sieves  are 
baskets  to  be  met  with  in  every  quarter  of  Covent- 
Garderi  market. . . .  Dr.  Farmer  adds,  that,  in  several 
counties  of  England,  the  baskets  used  for  canning 
out  dirt,  &c.,  are  called  sieves.— Steevens,  Notes  on 
Shakespear. 
Sift.  v.  a.     [A.S.  siftan.~] 

1.  Separate  by  a  sieve. 

2.  Separate  ;  part. 

When  yellow  sands  are  sifted  from  below, 
The  glittering  billows  give  a  golden  show.    Dryden. 

3.  Examine ;  try. 

All  which  the  wit  of  Calvin  could  from  thence 
draw,  by  sifting  the  very  utmost  sentence  and  syl- 
lable, is  no  more  than  that  certain  speeches  seem  to 
intimate,  that  all  Christian  churches  ought  to  have 
their  elderships. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

I  fear  me,  if  thy  thoughts  were  sifted, 
The  king  thy  sovereign  is  not  quite  exempt 
From  envious  malice  of  thy  swelling  heart. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iii.  1. 
Opportunity  I  here  have  had 
To  try  thee,  sift  thee,  and  confess  have  found  thee 
Proof  against  all  temptation  as  a  rock 
Of  adamant.         Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iv.  531. 
One  would  think  that  every  member  who  em- 
braces with  vehemence  the  principles  of  either  of 
these  parties,  had  thoroughly  sifted  and  examined 
them,  and  was  secretly  convinced  of  their  prefer- 
ence to  those  he  rejects.— Addison. 
Sifting1,  verbal  abs.     Act  of  one  who  sifts  or 
uses  a  sieve  ;  critical  examination. 

In  the  sifting  of  such  favour,  all  that  came  out 

couli  not  be  expected  to  bo  pure  meal,  but  must 

have  a  mixture  of  padar  and  bran.— Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Sigh.  o.  n.    [A.S.  seogan.~\     Emit  the  breath 

audibly,  as  in  grief. 

He  sighed  deeply  in  his  spirit,  and  saith,  Why 
doth  this  generation  seek  after  a  sign  ?—Mark,  viii. 
12, 

I'll  not  be  made  a  soft  and  dull-eyed  fool, 
To  shake  the  head,  relent,  and  sigh,  and  yield 
To  Christian  intercessors. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  3. 

Happier  he, 

Who  seeks  not  pleasure  through  necessity, 
Than  such  as  once  on  slippery  thrones  were  placed, 
And,  chasing,  sigh,  to  think  themselves  are  chased. 

Dryden. 

The  nymph  too  longs  to  be  alone ; 
Leaves  all  the  swains,  and  sighs  for  one. 

Prior,  Alma,  i.  325. 

Sigh.  v.  a.    Lament;  mourn. 

Ages  to  come,  and  men  unborn, 
Shall  bless  her  name,  and  sigh  her  fate. 

Prior,  Ode  on  the  Death  of  Queen  Mary. 
Sigh.  s.     Violent  and   audible  emission  of 
the  breath  which  has  been  long  retained, 
as  in  sadness. 

Full  often  has  my  heart  swoln  with  keeping  my 
sighs  imprisoned  ;  full  often  have  the  tears  I  drove 
back  from  mine  eyes  turned  back  to  drown  my  heart. 
—Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Love  is  a  smoke  raised  with  the  fume  of  sighs ; 
.Being  purged,  a  fire  sparkling  in  lovers'  eyes. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  1. 
V\  hat  a  sigh  is  there !    The  heart  is  sorely  charged. 
— Id.,  Macbeth,  v.  1. 

Prayers  that  e'en  spoke,  and  pity  seem'd  to  call 
And  issuing  sighs,  that  smoked  along  the  wall. 

Dry  den,  Palawan  and  Arcite,  ii.  473. 
Sigher.  s.     One  who  sighs. 

I  could  wish  myself  a  sigh  to  be  so  chid, 
Or  at  least  a  sigher  to  be  comforted. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Two  Noble  Kinsmen. 
Ine  passion  of  love  is  the  most  general  concern 
among  men ;  and  I  am  glad  to  hear  by  my  last 
advices  from  Oxford,  that  there  are  a  set  of  sighers 
in  that  university,  who  have  erected  themselves  into 
a  society  m  honour  of  that  tender  passion.-^pec- 
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Sighing-,    verbal  abs.     Act  of  emitting  the 
breath  audibly,  as  in  grief. 

For  the  oppression  of  the  poor,  for  the  sighing  of 
the  needy  now  will  I  arise.— Psalms,  xii.  5. 

The  poor  bird  was  beaten  back  with  the  loud 
sighings  of  an  eastern  wind.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Ser- 
mons. 

It  throbbed  in  sweet  arid  languid  beatings  there, 
Catching  new  life  from  transitory  death; 
Like  the  vague  sighings  of  a  wind  at  even, 
That  wakes  the  wavelets  of  the  slumbering  sea, 
And  dies  on  the  creation  of  its  breath, 
And  sinks  and  rises,  fails  and  swells  by  fits. 

Shelley,  Queen  Mob,  viii. 
Sight,  s.  [A.S.  gesiht.] 
1.  Perception  by  the  eye;  sense  of  seeing. 

If  bees  go  forth  to  a  right  place,  they  must  needs 
have  sight.— Bacon. 

0  loss  of  sight,  of  thee  I  most  complain! 
Blind  among  enemies,  O  worse  than  chains, 
Dungeon,  or  beggary,  or  decrepit  age ! 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  67. 
'Tis  still  thesaa:?.  although  their  airy  shape 
All  but  a  quick  poetick  sight  escape. 

Sir  J.  Deriham. 

My  eyes  are  somewhat  dimmish  grown ; 
For  nature,  always  in  the  right, 
To  your  decays  adapts  my  sight.  Swift. 

2.  Open  view ;    situation  in  which  nothing 
obstructs  the  eye. 

Undaunted  Hotspur 
Brings  on  his  army,  eager  unto  fight, 
And  placed  the  same  before  tiie  king  in  sight. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars  of  York  and  Lancaster. 
JEneas  cast  his  wondering  eyes  around, 
And  all  the  Tyrrhene  arruy  had  in  sight, 
Stretch'd  on  the  spacious  plain  from  left  to  right. 
Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  viii.  802. 

1  met  Brutidius  in  a  mortal  fright ; 

He's  dipt  for  certain,  and  plays  least  in  sight. 

Id.,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  x.  134. 

3.  Act  of  seeing  or  beholding ;  view. 

Nine  things  to  sight  required  are  ; 

The  power  to  see,  the  light,  the  visible  thing, 
Being  not  too  small,  too  thin,  too  nigh,  too  far, 

Clear  space  and  time  the  form  distinct  to  bring. 
Sir  J.  Davies,  On  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

Mine  eye  pursued  him  sMll,  but  under  shade 
Lost  sight  of  him.       Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.572. 

What  form  of  death  him  could  affright, 
Who,  unconcern'fl,  with  steadfast  sight, 
Could  view  the  surges  mounting  steep, 
And  monsters  rolling  in  the  deep  1 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Horace,  b.  i.  ode  iii. 

Having  little  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of 
those  St.  Paul  writ  to,  it  is  not  strange  that  many 
things  lie  concealed  to  us,  which  they  who  were 
concerned  iu  the  letter,  understood  at  first  sight. — 
Locke. 

4.  Notice ;  knowledge. 

It  was  writ  as  a  private  letter  to  a  person  of  piety, 
upon  an  assurance  that  it  should  never  come  to  aiiy 
one's  sight  but  her  own. — Archbishop  Wake. 

5.  Eye  ;  instrument  of  seeing. 

From  the  depth  of  hell  they  lift  their  sight, 
And  at  a  distance  see  superiour  light.  Dryden. 

6.  Aperture  pervious  to  the  eye,  or  other 
point  fixed  to  guide  the  eye :    (as,  '  The 
sight  of  a  quadrant'). 

Their  armed  staves  in  charge,  their  beavers  down, 

Their  eyes  of  fire,  sparkling  through  sights  of  steel. 

Sliakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  1. 

7.  Spectacle  ;  show ;  thing  to  be  seen. 

Thus  are  my  eyes  still  captive  to  one  sight ; 
Thus  all  my  thoughts  are  slaves  to  one  thought  still. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Them  seem'd  they  never  saw  a  sight  so  fair 
Of  fowls  so  lovely,  that  they  .sure  did  deem 
Them  heavenly  born.  Spenser. 

Not  an  eye, 

But  is  a-weary  of  thy  common  sight, 
Save  mine,  which  hath  desired  to  see  thee  more. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iii.  2. 
Moses  said,!  will  now  turn  aside  and  see  this  great 
sight,  why  the  bush  is  not  burnt.— Exodus,  iii.  3. 

I  took  a  felucca  at  Naples  to  carry  me  to  Borne, 
that  I  might  not  run  over  the  same  sights  a  second 
time. — Addison. 

Not  proud  Olympus  yields  a  nobler  sight, 
Though  gods  assembled  grace  his  towering  height, 
That  what  more  humble  mountains  offer  here, 
Where,  in  their  blessings,  all  those  gods  appear. 

Pope,  Windsor  Forest. 
Before  you  pass  the  imaginary  sights 
Of  lords,  and  earls,  and  dukes,  and  garter'd  knights, 
While  the  spread  fan  o'ershades  your  closing  eyes ; 
Then  give  one  flirt,  and  all  the  vision  flies. 

Id.,  Epistle  to  Miss  Blount. 

Sighted.  adj\  Seeing  in  a  particular  man- 
ner :  (used  in  composition,  as  quicksighted, 
shortsighted). 

As  they  might,  to  avoid  the  weather,  pull  the 
joints  of  the  coach  up  close,  so  they  might  put  each 
end  down,  and  remain  as  discovered  and  open 
sighted  as  on  horseback. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 
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The  king  was  very  quick  sighted  in  discerning 
difficulties,  and  raising  objections,  and  very  slow  in 
mastering  them. — Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the 
Grand  Rebellion. 

Sightfulness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Sightful;  perspicuity;  clearness  of  sight. 
Obsolete. 

But  still,  although  we  fail  of  perfect  rightfulness, 
Seek  we  to  tamo  these  childish  superfluities : 
Let  us  not  wink,  though  void  of  purest  sightfulness. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Sightless,  adj. 

1.  Wanting  sight;  blind. 

Poor  grooms  are  sightless  night. 

Shakespear,  Rape  of  Lucrece. 
The  latent  tracts,  the  giddy  heights  explore, 
Of  all  who  blindly  creep,  or  sightless  soar. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  11. 

2.  Not   sightly;    offensive  to   the  eye;    un- 
pleasing  to  look  at. 

Full  of  unpleasing  blots,  and  sightless  stains, . . . 
Patch'd  with  foul  moles,  and  eye-offending  marks. 
Sliakespear,  King  John,  iii.  1. 

3.  Invisible. 

You  murdering  ministers, 
Wherever  in  your  sightless  substances 
You  wait  on  nature's  mischief! 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  5. 

The  sightless  couriers  of  the  air.  Ibid.  i.  7. 

Winds  that  sightless  in  the  sounding  air  do  fly. 

Warner,  Albion's  England. 

Sightliness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Sightly;  appearance  pleasing  or  agree- 
able to  the  eye. 

Glass-eyes  may  be  used,  though  not  for  seeing,  for 
sightliness. — Fuller,  Holy  State,  p.  290 :  1648. 

Sightly,  adj.  Pleasing  to  the  eye  ;  striking 
to  the  view. 

It  lies  as  sightly  on  the  back  of  him, 
As  great  Alcides  shews  upon  an  ass. 

Sliakespear,  King  John,  ii.  1. 
Their  having  two  eyes  and  two  ears,  so  placed,  is 
more  sightly  and  useful.— More,  Antidote  against 
Atheism. 

A  great  many  brave  sightly  horses  were  brought 
out,  and  only  one  plain  nag  that  made  sport. — Sir 
R.  L' Estrange. 

We  have  thirty  members,  the  most  sightly  of  all 
her  majesty's  subjects :  we  elected  a  president  by 
his  height. — Addison,  Spectator. 

sigil.  s.    [Lat.  sigillum.~\    Seal ;  signature. 

Sorceries  to  raise  the  infernal  pow'rs, 
And  sigils  framed  in  planetary  hours. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  ii.  382. 

Sigmoidal.  adj.  [from  the  Greek  letter 
called  sigma,  and  ilSnq  =  figure,  form.] 
Curved,  like  the  Greek  letter  already 
named. 

It  must  necessarily  thrust  the  blood  through  the 
open  passage  of  the  vena  arteriosa,  where  the  sig- 
moidal  portals  hindering  its  return,  it  must  pass 
through  the  strainer  of  the  lungs.— Smith,  Portrait 
of  Old  Aye,  p.  233 :  1666. 
Sign.  s.  [Lat.  signum.'] 

1.  Token  of  anything;  that  by  which  any- 
thing is  shown. 

Signs  must  resemble  the  things  they  signify. — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

To  express  the  passions  which  are  seated  in  the 
heart  by  outward  signs,  is  one  great  precept  of  the 
painters,  and  very  difficult  to  perform. — Dryden, 
Translation  of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

When  any  one  uses  any  term,  he  may  have  in  his 
mind  a  determined  idea  which  he  makes  it  the  sign 
of,  and  to  which  be  should  keep  it  steadily  annexed. 
— Locke. 

2.  Wonder ;  miracle ;  prodigy. 

It  shall  come  to  pass  if  they  will  not  believe  thee, 
neither  hearken  to  the  voice  of  the  first  sign,  that 
they  will  not  believe  the  voice  of  the  latter  sign.— 
Exodus,  iv.  8. 

Compell'd  by  signs  and  judgements  dire. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  175. 

3.  Picture  or  token  hung  at  a  door,  to  give 
notice  what  is  sold  within. 

I  found  my  miss,  struck  hands,  and  pray'd  him 

tell. 

To  hold  acquaintance  still,  where  he  did  dwell  ; 
He  barely  named  the  street,  promised  the  wine; 
But  his  kind  wife  gave  me  the  very  sign.        Donne. 
Underneath  an  alehouse'  paltry  sign. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  v.  2. 
True  sorrow's  like  to  wine, 
That  which  is  good  does  never  need  a  sign. 

Sir  J.  Suckling. 

Wit  and  fancy  are  not  employed  in  any  one  article 
so  much  as  that  of  contriving  signs  to  hang  over 
houses.— Swift. 

4.  Monument;  memorial. 

An  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  inward  and 
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spiritual  grace.  —  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Cate- 
chism. 

The  fire  devoured  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and 
they  became  n,  sign.— Numbers,  xxvi.  10. 

5.  Constellation  in  the  zodiac. 

There  stay  until  the  twelve  celestial  signs 
Have  brought  about  their  annual  reckoning. 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  v.  2. 
Now  did  the  sign  reign,  and  the  constellation  was 
come,  under  which  Perkin  should  appear. — Bacon, 
History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

After  every  foe  subdued,  the  sun 
Thrice  through  the  signs  his  annual  race  shall  run. 

Dryden. 

6.  Note  or  token  given  without  words. 

They  made  s-igns  to  his  father.— Luke,  i.  62. 

7.  Mark  of  distinction  ;  cognizance. 

The  ensisn  of  Messiah  blazed, 
Aloft  by  angels  borne,  his  sign  in  heaven. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  775. 

8.  Typical  representation  ;  symbol. 

The  holy  symbols  or  signs  are  not  barely  signifi- 
cative ;  but  what  they  represent  is  as  certainly  deli- 
vered to  us  as  the  symbols  themselves.— Brerewood. 

9.  Subscription  of  one's  name  :    (as,  '  a  sign 
manual'). 

10.  In  Medicine.     See  Symptom. 

Sign.  v.  a.  [Lat.  signo;  Fr.  signer;  A.S. 
segnianJ] 

1.  Mark. 

We  receive  this  child  into  the  congregation  of 
Christ's  flock,  arid  do  sign  him  with  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  in  token  that  hereafter  he  shall  not  be 
ashamed  to  confess  the  faith  of  Christ  crucified,  and 
manfully  to  fight  under  his  banner  against  sin,  the 
world,  and  the  devil,  and  to  continue  Christ's  faith- 
ful soldier  and  servant  unto  his  life's  end.— Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  Office  of  Baptism. 

2.  Denote  ;  show. 

You  sign  your  place  and  calling  in  full  seeming 
With  meekness  and  humility ;  but  your  heart 
Is  cramm'd  with  arrogancy. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII,  ii.  4. 

3.  Ratify  by  hand  or  seal. 

Be  pleased  to  sign  these  papers :  they  are  all 
Of  great  concern  !  Dryden,  Cleomenes,  ii.  1. 

4.  Betoken  ;  signify ;  represent  typically. 

The  sacraments  and  symbols  are  just  such  as  they 
seem ;  but  because  they  are  made  to  be  signs  of  a 
secret  mystery,  they  receive  the  names  of  what 
themselves  do  sign.— Jeremy  Taylor. 

Sign.  v.  n.    Be  a  sign  or  omen. 

Musick  i'  the  air  ?— Under  the  earth. — 
It  signs  well,  does 't  not  ?— No. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  3. 

Signal,  s.  Notice  given  by  a  sign ;  sign 
that  gives  notice. 

The  weary  sun  hath  made  a  golden  set, 
And,  by  the  bright  track  of  his  fiery  car, 
Gives  signal  of  a  goodly  day  to-morrow. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  v.  3. 
Scarce  the  dawning  day  began  to  spring, 
As,  at  a  signal  given,  the  streets  with  clamours  ring. 
Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  434. 

Signal,  adj.  Eminent ;  memorable ;  re- 
markable. 

He  was  esteemed  more  by  the  parliament  for  the 
signal  acts  of  cruelty  committed  upon  the  Irish. — 
Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Or  and  Rebellion. 

The  Thames  frozen  twice  in  one  year,  so  as  men 
to  walk  on  it,  is  a.  very  signal  accident. — Swift. 

Signality.  *.  Quality  of  something  remark- 
able or  memorable. 

Of  the  ways  whereby  they  enquired  and  deter- 
mined its  signality,  the  first  was  natural,  arising 
from  physical  causes. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

It  seems  a  signality  in  providence,  in  erecting 
your  society  in  such  a  juncture  of  dangerous  hu- 
mours.— Glanville. 

Signalize,  v.  a.  Make  eminent ;  make  re- 
markable. 

Many,  who  have  endeavoured  to  signalize  them- 
selves by  works  of  this  nature,  plainly  discover  that 
they  are  not  acquainted  with  arts  and  sciences. — 
Addison. 

Some  one  eminent  spirit,  having  signalized  his 
valour  and  fortune  in  defence  of  his  country,  or  by 
popular  arts  at  home,  becomes  to  have  great  in- 
fluence on  the  people.— Swift. 

Signally,  adv.  In  a  signal  manner;  re- 
markably ;  memorably. 

Persons  signally  and  eminently  obliged,  yet  miss- 
ing of  the  utmost  of  their  greedy  designs  in  swallow- 
ing both  gifts  and  giver  too,  instead  of  thanks  for 
received  kindnesses,  have  betook  themselves  to  bar- 
barous threatenings. — South,  Sermons. 

Slgnation.  s.  Sign  given ;  act  of  betoken- 
ing. 
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A  horseshoe  Baptista  Porta  hath  thought  too  low  a 
gignation,  to  be  raised  unto  a  luuary  representation. 
—/Sir  T.  Browne. 
Signature.  *.     [Fr. ;  Lat.  signatura.'] 

1.  Signer  mark  impressed  upon  anything; 
stamp;  mark. 

The  brain  being  well  furnished  with  various 
traces,  signatures,  and  images,  will  have  a  neb 
treasure  always  ready  to  be  offered  to  the  soul.— 

That  natural  and  indelible  signature  of  God,  which 
human  souls,  in  their  first  origin,  are  supposed  to 
be  stampt  with,  we  have  no  need  of  m  disputes 
against  atheism.— Bentley. 

With  these  exceptions,  all  political  offences,  com- 
mitted before  the  day  on  which  the  royal  sit/na- 
ture was  affixed  to  the  Act,  were  covered  with  a 
general  oblivion.— Macaulay,  History  of  England, 

C  The'  general  herd  of  the  Delia  Cruscans  may  be 
safely  set  down  as  having  been  mere  blatant  block- 
heads. Of  some  of  the  fictitious  signatures  quoted 
by  Gifford  we  find  no  interpretation  ;  such  as  Arno, 
Cesario,  Julia,  4c.  Others  of  the  names  he  mentions 
are  real  names.— Craik,  History  of  English  Lite- 
rature, vol.  ii.  p.  SS5. 

2.  Mark  upon  any  matter,  particularly  upon 
plants,  by  which  their  nature  or  medicinal 
use  is  pointed  out ;  hence,  the  doctrine  of, 
or  the  cure  by  means  of,  signatures,  in  old 
medicine. 

All  bodies  work  by  the  communication  of  their 
nature,  or  by  the  impression  and  signatures  of  their 
motions :  the  diffusion  of  species  visible  seemeth  to 
participate  more  of  the  former,  and  the  species 
audible  of  the  latter.— Bacon,  Natural  and  Experi- 
mental History.  . 

Some  plants  bear  a  very  evident  signature  or  their 
nature  and  use.— Dr.  H.  More,  Antidote  against 
Atheism. 

Seek  out  for  plants,  and  signatures, 
To  quack  of  universal  cures. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  iii.  1,  329. 

3.  Proof  drawn  from  marks. 

The  most  despicable  pieces  of  decayed  nature  are 
curiously  wrought  with  eminent  signatures  of  divine 
wisdom.— Olanville. 

Some  rely  on  certain  marks  and  signatures  of 
their  election,  and  others  on  their  belonging  to  some 
particular  church  or  sect.— Rogers. 

4.  In  Printing.      Some  letter  or  figure  to 
distinguish  different  sheets. 

signature,  v.  a.     Mark  out. 

Those  who  by  the  order  of  Providence  and  situa- 
tion of  life,  have  been  signatured  to  intellectual  pro- 
fessions.— Cheyne,  Essay  on  Regimen,  p.  30.  (Ord 
MS.) 

signaturist.  s.    One  who  holds  the  doctrine 
of  signatures. 

Signaturist-s  seldom  omit  what  the  ancients  de- 
livered, drawing  unto  inference  received  distinctions. 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

signer,  s.    One  who  signs, 
signet,  s.     [Fr.]     Seal  commonly  used  for 
the  seal-manual  of  a  king. 

He  aaid  What  pledge  shall  1  give  thee  P  And  she 
said.  Thy  signet,  and  thy  bracelets,  and  thy  staff 
that  is  in  thine  hand.— Genesis,  xxxviii.  18. 

I've  been  bold 
To  them  to  use  your  signet  and  your  name. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  ii.  2. 
Here  is  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  duke :  you  know 
the  character,  I  doubt  not,  and  tlie  signet  is  not 
strange  to  you. — Id.,  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  2. 

He  delivered  him  his  private  signet.— Knolles,  His- 
tory of  the  Turks. 
Proof  of  my  life  my  royal  signet  made. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe,  i.  1. 
Used  adjectivally. 

The  impression  of  a  signet  nag.—Ayliffe,  Parer- 
gon  Juris  Canonici. 

Significance,  s.     Meaning  ;  import. 

If  he  declares  he  intends  it  for  the  honour  of 
another,  he  takes  away  by  his  words  the  significance 
of  his  action. — Bishop  StiUingfleet. 

Slgnincancy.  s. 

1.  Power  of  signifying ;  meaning. 

Speaking  is  a  sensible  expression  of  the  notions  ol 
the  mind  by  discriminations  of  utterance  of  voice, 
used  as  signs,  having  by  consent  several  determinate 
significancies. — Ilohler. 

2.  Force;  energy;  power  of  impressing  the 
mind. 

The  clearness  of  conception  and  expression,  the 
boldness  maintained  to  majesty,  the  significance 
and  sound  of  words,  not  strained  into  bombast, 
must  escape  our  transient  view  upon  the  theatre. — 
]>ryiie,<. 

i  have  been  admiring  the  wonderful  significance 
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of  that  word  persecution,  and  what  various  inter- 
pretations it  hath  acquired.— Swift. 

8.  Importance;  moment;  consequence. 

How  fatal  would  such  a  distinction  have  proved  in 
former  reigns,  when  many  a  circumstance  of  less 
significance  has  been  construed  into  an  overt  act  ol 
hfgh  treason  P— Addison. 

Significant,  adj. 

1.  Expressive  of  something  beyond  the  ex- 
ternal mark. 

2.  Betokening;  standing  as  a  sign  of  some- 
thing. 

It  was  well  said  of  Plotinus,  that  the  stars  were 
significant,  but  not  efficient.— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

3.  Expressive  or  representative  in  an  eminent 
degree ;  forcible  to  impress  the  intended 

meaning. 

Whereas  it  may  be  objected,  that  to  add  to  reli- 
gious duties  suoh  rites  and  ceremonies  as  are  sig- 
nificant, is  to  institute  new  sacraments.— Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Common  life  is  full  of  this  kind  of  significant  ex- 
pressions, by  knocking,  beckoning,  frowning,  and 
pointing ;  and  dumb  persons  are  sagacious  in  the 
use  of  them.— Holder,  Elements  of  Speech. 

The  Romans  joined  both  devices,  to  make  the  em- 
blem the  more  significant ;  as,  indeed,  tlvy  could 
not  too  much  extol  the  learning  and  military  virtues 
of  this  emperor.— A  ddison. 

'  Political  religionism.'  —  In  Professor  Dugald 
Stewart's  first  Dissertation  on  the  Progress  of  Phi- 
losophy, I  find  this  singular  and  significant  term.— 
/.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of  English  Literature. 

4.  Important;  momentous. 
Significant,  s. 

1.  That  which  expresses  something  beyond 
the  external  mark. 

Since  you  are  tongue-tied,  and  so  loth  to  speak, 
In  dumb  significants  proclaim  your  thoughts. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  ii.  4. 

"My  books  command  me  to  lay  bare 
The  secret  thou  art  bent  on  keeping : 
Here  must  a  high  attest  be  given, 
What  bridegroom  was  for  her  ordained  by  heaven : 
And  in  my  glass  significants  there  are 
Of  things  that  may  to  gladness  turn  this  weeping. 
Wordsworth,  Egyptian  Maid. 

2.  Token ;  that  which  stands  as  a  sign  of 
something. 

An  erect  and  forward  stature,  a  large  breast,  neat 
and  pliant  joints,  and  the  like,  may  be  good  signifi- 
cants of  health,  of  strength,  or  agility ;  but  are  very 
foreign  arguments  of  wit.  —  W,  Wotton,  On  the 
Education  of  Children. 

Significantly,  adv.  In  a  significant  man- 
ner ;  with  force  of  expression. 

Christianity  is  known  in  Scripture  by  no  name  so 
significantly  as  by  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel. — 
South,  Sermons. 

Signification,  s. 

1.  Act  of  making  known  by  signs. 

A  lye  is  properly  a  species  of  injustice,  and  a  viola- 
tion of  the  right  of  that  person  to  whom  the  false 
speech  is  directed ;  for  all  speaking,  or  signification 
of  one's  mind,  implies  an  act  or  address  of  one  man 
to  another.— South,  Sermons. 

Another  circumstance  worthy  of  note  in  this 
session  is  a  signification,  through  the  speaker,  of  her 
majesty's  pleasure  that  no  bills  concerning  religion 
should  be  received,  unless  they  should  be  first  con- 
sidered and  approved  by  the  clergy,  and  requiring  to 
see  certain  bills  touching  rites  and  ceremonies  that 
had  been  read  in  the  house.— Hallam,  Constitutional 
History  of  England,  ch.  x. 

2.  Meaning  expressed  by  a  sign  or  word. 

Brute  animals  make  divers  motions  to  have  several 
significations,  to  call,  warn,  cherish,  and  threaten. 
— Holder. 

Significative,  adj. 

1.  Betokening  by  an  early  sign. 

The  holy  symbols  or  signs  are  not  barely  signifi- 
cative, but  what  by  divine  institution  they  repre- 
sent and  testify  unto  our  souls,  is  truly  and  cer- 
tainly delivered  unto  us.— Brerewood. 

2.  Forcible ;  strongly  expressive. 

Neither  in  the  degrees  of  kindred  they  were  desti- 
tute of  significative  words;  for  whom  we  call  grand- 
father, they  called  ealdfader;  whom  we  call  great- 
grandfather, they  called  thirdafader.—  Camden 
Remains. 

Slgnincatlvely.  adv.  In  a  significative 
manner ;  so  as  to  betoken  by  an  external 
sign. 

This  sentence  must  either  be  taken  tropically 
that  bread  may  be  the  body  of  Christ  significatively 
or  else  it  is  plainly  absurd  and  impossible.— Arch- 
bishop Us/ier,  Answer  to  the  Jesuit  Malone,  p.  38. 


Significator.  s.     Significatory. 

They  are  principal  signijicators  of  manners  — 
Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  190. 

See  whether  the  significators  in  her  horosccpe 
agree  with  his.— Ibid.  p.  634. 
Signincatory.   s.     That  which   signifies  or 
betokens. 

Here  is  a  double  significatory  of  the  spirit,  a  word 
and  a  sign.— Jeremy  Taylor. 

Signify,  v.  a.    [Fr.  signifier ;  Lat.  significo.'} 
I.  Declare  by  some  token  or  sign;  sometimes 
simply  to  declare. 

Stephano,  signify,  I  pray  you, 
Within  the  house  your  mistress  is  at  hand. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  \.  1. 
The  maid  from  that  ill  omen  turn'd  her  eyes  . . . 
Nor  knew  what  signified  the  boding  sign, 
Hut  found  the  pow'rs  displeased,  and  fear'd  the 
wrath  divine. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  261. 
Those  parts  of  nature,  into  which  the  chaos  was 
divided,  they  signified  by  dark  and  obscure  names ; 
as  the  night,  tartarus,  and  oceanus.— T.  Burnet, 
Theory  of  the  Earth. 
•2.  Mean  ;  express. 

Life's  but  a  walking  shadow ;  a  poor  player, 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage, 
And  then  is  heard  no  more !    It  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury, 
Signifying  nothing !  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  5. 

15y  Scripture,  antiquity,  and  all  ecclesiastical 
writers,  it  is  constantly  appropriated  to  Saturday, 
the  day  of  the  Jews'  Sabbath,  and  but  of  late  years 
used  to  signify  the  Lord's  day. — Nelson. 

3.  Import;  weigh:  (seldom  used  except  in- 
terrogatively,   '  What    signifies  ?'  or  with 
much,  little,  or  nothing). 

Though  he  that  sins  frequently,  and  repents  fre- 
quently, gives  reason  to  believe  his  repentances 
before  God  signify  nothing,  yet  that  is  nothing  to 
us.— Jeremy  Taylor. 

What  signifies  the  splendour  of  courts,  consider- 
ing the  slavish  attendances  that  go  along  with  it  f — 
Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

If  the  first  of  these  fail,  the  power  of  Adam,  were 
it  never  so  great,  will  signify  nothing  to  the  present 
societies  in  the  world. — Locke. 

What  signifies  the  people's  consent  in  making 
and  repealing  laws,  if  the  person  who  administers 
hath  no  tie  i— Swift. 

4.  Make  known  ;  declare. 

He  sent  and  signified  it  by  his  angel  unto  John.— 
Revelation,  i.  1. 

I'll  to  the  king,  and  signify  to  him, 
That  thus  I  have  resign'd  to  you  my  charge. 

Shakespear,  Ricliard  III.  i.  4. 

The  government  should  signify  to  the  protestants 
of  Ireland,  that  want  of  silver  is  not  to  be  remedied. 
— Swift. 

Signify,  v.  n.    Express  meaning  with  force. 

If  the  words  be  but  comely  and  signifying,  and 
the  sense  gentle,  there  is  juice ;  but  where  that 
wanteth,  the  language  is  thin.— B.  Jonson. 

Signing,  verbal  abs.     Act  of  one  who  signs 
or  affixes  a  signature. 

[He]  cancell'd  an  old  will  and  forged  a  new ; 
51ade  wealthy  at  the  small  expence  of  signing 
With  a  wet  seal  and  a  fresh  interlining. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  i.  101. 
Signior.  s.     [Italian,  signore.~\     Title  of  re- 
spect, among  the  Italians  :  (with  the  Turks 
the  grand  signior  is  the  sultan). 

Who  is  he  comes  here?— This  is  signior  Antonio. 
— Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  8. 

Most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  signiors, 
My  very  noble  and  approved  good  masters. 

Id.,  Othello,  i.  3. 

Signiorize.  v.  a.     Exercise  dominion  over ; 
subject. 

[If]  love  held  me  not  so  enthralled  and  subject 
to  his  laws  as  he  doth,  and  to  the  eyes  of  the  un- 
grateful fair  whose  name  I  secretly  mutter,  then 
should  the  eyes  of  this  beautiful  damsel  presently 
signiorize  my  liberty.— Slielton,  Translation  of  Don 
Quixote,  pt.  iii.  ch.  ii.  ., 

Signiorize.  v.  n.     Have  dominion. 

At  the  time  that  He  was  to  come,  Judah  must 
lose  the  scepter ;  not  then  to  rule  or  signorize  in 
Judah.— Hewyt,  Sermons,  p.  171:  1658. 
Signiory.  s. 
I.  Lordship;  dominion. 

At  that  time 

Through  all  the  signiories  it  was  the  first, 
And  Jfrospero  the  prime  duke. 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  i.  2. 
The  earls,  their  titles,  and  their  signiories, 
They  must  restore  again. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars  of  York  and  Lancaster. 
My  brave  progenitors,  by  valour,  zeal, 
Gain'd  those  high  honours,  princely  seigniories, 
And  proud  prerogatives.  West. 


SIGN 

2.  Used  by  Shakespear  for  seniority. 

If  ancient  sorrow  be  most  reverent, 
Give  mine  the  benefit  ofsigniory, 
And  let  my  griefs  frown  on  the  upper  hand. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iv.  4. 
Signpost,  s.   That  upon  which  a  sign  hangs. 

He  should  share  with  them  in  the  preserving 
A  shed  or  signpost. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy ,'iv.  3. 
This  noble  invention  of  our  author's  hath  been 
copied  by  so  many  signpost  dawbers,  that  now  'tis 
grown  fulsome,  rather  by  their  want  of  skill  than 
by  the  commonness. — Dryden. 
Vernon,  the  butcher  Cumberland,  Wolfe,  Hawke, 
Prince  Ferdinand,   Granby,  Hurgoyne,  Keppell, 

Howe, 

Evil  and  good,  have  had  their  time  of  talk, 
And  filled  their  signposts  then,  like  Wellesley  now. 
Byron,  Don  Juan,  i.  2. 
Sike.  adj.     Such.    Provincial. 
Sike  mister  bene  all  misgone, 
They  heapen  hills  of  wrath ; 
Sike  syrlie  shepherds  han  we  none. 
They  keepen  all  the  path. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar,  July. 
Sile.  v.  a.     [Swedish,  sila.~]    Strain,  as  fresh 
milk  from  the  cow  :  (used  in  the  north  of 
England:  whence  a  sile-dish  =  a,  strainer. 
Siled  milk  is  also  sometimes  another  term 
for  skimmed  milk.    To  sile  is  likewise  used 
for  subside,  or  sink  down,  from  the  primary 
meaning). 
Silence,  s.     [Fr.  ;  Lat.  silentium..~\ 

1.  State  of  holding  peace;   forbearance  of 
speech. 

Unto  me  men  gave  ear,  and  waited  and  kept 
silence  at  my  counsel.— Job,  xxix.  21. 

I  suffer  not  a  woman  to  teach,  nor  to  usurp 
authority  over  the  man,  but   to  be  in  silence. — 
1  Timothy,  ii.  12. 
First  to  himself  he  inward  silence  broke. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  895.  ; 
Speech  submissively  withdraws 
From  rights  of  subjects,  and  the  poor  man's  cause,    \ 
Then  pompous  silence  reigns,  and  stills  the  noisy 
laws.  Pope. 

Here  all  their  rage,  and  ev'n  their  murmurs  cease, 
And  sacred  silence  reigns,  and  universal  peace.  Id. 

2.  Habitual  taciturnity  ;  not  loquacity. 

I  think  the  best  grace  of  wit  will  shortly  turn  into 

silence, 

And  discourse  grow  commendable  in  none  but  par- 
rots.     Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  5. 

3.  Sfcrecy. 

4.  Stillness  ;  not  noise. 

Hail  happy  groves,  calm  and  secure  retreat 
Of  sacred  silence,  rest's  eternal  seat. 

Lord  Roscommon. 

5.  Oblivion;  obscurity. 

Nameless  in  dark  oblivion  let  them  dwell ; 
For  strength  from  truth  divided,  and  from  just, 
Illaudable,  nought  merits  but  dispraise 
And  ignominy ;  yet  to  glory  aspires. 
Vain-glorious,  and  through  infamy  seeks  fame ; 
Therefore  eternal  silence  be  their  doom. 

Miltonl  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  380. ! 
Silence,   interj.     Authoritative  restraint  ot' 
speech. 

Sir,  have  pity ; 

I'll  be  his  surety.— Silence !  one  word  more 
Shall  make  me  chide  thee,  if  not  hate  thee. 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  i.  2. 

Silence,  v.  a. 

1.  Oblige  to  hold  peace ;  forbid  to  speak. 

We  must  suggest  the  people,  that  to 's  pow'r 
He  would  have  made  them  mules,  silenced  their 

pleaders,  and 
Dispropertied  their  freedoms. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  ii.  1. 

Silence  that  dreadful  bell  j  it  frights  the  isle 
From  her  propriety.  Id.,  Othello,  ii.  3. 

This  passed  as  an  oracle,  and  silenced  those  that 
moved  the  question.— Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign 
of  Henry  VII. 

This  would  silence  all  further  opposition.— Lord 
Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Since  in  dark  sorrow  I  my  days  did  spend, 
I  could  not  silence  my  complaints.    Sir  J.  Denham. 

Had  they  duly  considered  the  extent  of  infinite 
knowledge  and  power,  these  would  have  silenced 
their  scruples,  and  they  had  adored  the  amazing 
mystery.— Rogers, 

If  it  please  him  altogether  to  silence  me,  so  that  I 
shall  not  only  speak  with  difficulty,  but  wholly  be 
disabled  to  open  my  mouth  to  any  articulate  utter- 
ance ;  yet  I  hope  he  will  give  me  grace,  even  in  my 
thoughts,  to  praise  him.— Archbishop  Wake. 

2.  Still. 

These  dying  lovers,  and  their  floating  sons, 
Suspend  the  light  and  silence  all  our  guns.    Waller. 

The  thund'rer  spoke,  nor  durst  the  queen  reply  ; 
A  reverend  horror  silenced  all  the  sky. 

Pope,  Translation  oftlie  Iliad,  i.  736. 
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Silent,  adj.     [Lat.  silens,  -entis  ;  sileo  =  I  am 
silent.] 

1.  Not  speaking ;  mute. 

O  my  God,  I  cry  in  the  day-time,  but  thou  hearest 
not ;  and  in  the  night  season,  and  ain  not  silent.— 

PtMoujajL  2. 

Silent,  and  in  face 
Confounded,  long  they  sat  as  stricken  mute. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  is.  1063. 

2.  Not  talkative  ;  not  loquacious. 

Ulysses,  adds  he,  was  the  most  eloquent  and  most 
s-ilent  of  men ;  he  knew  that  a  word  spoken  never 
wrought  so  much  good  as  a  word  concealed. — 
.  Broome. 

3.  Still ;  having  no  noise. 

Like  starry  light, 

Which,  sparkling  on  the  silent  waves,  does  seem 
more  bright.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Now  is  the  pleasant  time, 
The  cool,  the  silent,  save  where  silence  yields 
To  the  night-warbling  bird. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  38. 

4.  Wanting  efficacy. 

Second  and  instrumental  causes,  together  with 
nature  itself,  without  that  operative  faculty  which 
God  gave  them,  would  become  silent,  virtueless,  and 
dead.— -Sir  W.  Raleigh,  History  of  the  World. 

The  sun  to  me  is  dark, 
And  silent  as  the  moon, 
When  she  deserts  the  night, 
Hid  in  her  vacant  interlunar  cave. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  86. 

5.  Not  mentioning. 

This  new  created  world,- whereof  in  hell 
Fame  is  not  silent.      Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  937. 

6.  Not  making  noise  or  rumour. 

The  pious  youth,  more  studious  how  to  save 
His  aged  sire,  now  sinking  to  the  grave, 
Preferr'd  the  power  of  plants,  and  silent  praise 
Of  healing  arts,  before  Phoebean  bays. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Ineid,  xii.  581. 

Silentiary.  s.     [L.Lat.  silentiariusJ] 

1.  One  who  is  appointed  to  take  care  that 
silence  and  proper  order  be  kept  in  court. 

2.  One  who  is  sworn  not  to  divulge  secrets 
of  state. 

The  emperor  afterwards  sent  his  rescript  by  Eus- 
tathius,  the  silentiary,  again  confirming  it.— Bar- 
rwv.  On  the  Pope's  Supremacy. 

Silently,  adv.    In  a  silent  manner. 

1.  Without  speech. 

For  me  they  beg,  each  silently 
Demands  thy  grace,  and  seems  to  watch  thy  eye. 

Dryden,  State  of  Innocence,  ii.  3. 
When  with  one  three  nations  join  to  fignt, 
They  silently  confess  that  one  more  brave. 

Id.,  Annus  Hirabilis,  xlii. 

2.  Without  noise. 

You  to  a  certain  victory  are  led ; 
Your  men  all  arm'd  stand  silently  within. 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperor,  iv.  4. 

3.  Without  mention.' 

The  difficulties  remain  still,  till  he  can  show  who 
is  meant  by  right  heir;  in  all  those  cases  the  present 
possessor  hath  no  son :  this  he  silently  passes  over. 
— Locke. 

Silex.  s.  [Lat.]     Flint. 

silhouette.  s.     For  origin  and  meaning  see 
extract. 

Silhouette  is  well  understood  as  a  black  profile. 
. . .  Silhouette  was  minister  of  state  in  France  in 
175U ;  that  period  was  a  critical  one —  .  Silhouette 
could  contrive  no  other  expedient  to  prevent  a 
national  bankruptcy  than  excessive  economy. . . . 
Portraits  were  now  only  profiles  of  a  face,  traced  by 
a  black  pencil  on  the  shadow  cast  by  a  candle  on 
white  paper. . . .  Silhouette  was  driven  into  retire- 
ment, . . .  but  has  left  his  name  to  describe  the  most 
economical  sort  of  portrait,  and  one  as  melancholy 
as  his  own  face.—/.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of  Litera- 
ture, Political  Nicknames. 

Silica,  s.     See  extract. 

Silica  and  Silicon.  Silica  was  till  lately  ranked 
among  the  earths  proper ;  but  since  the  researches 
of  Davy  and  Berzelius  it  has  been  transferred  to  the 
chemical  class  of  acids.  It  constitutes  the  principal 
portion  of  most  of  the  hard  stones  and  minerals 
which  compose  the  crust  of  the  globe ;  occurring 
nearly  pure  in  rock-crystal,  quartz,  agate,  calce- 
dony,  flint,  &c.  Silica  or  silicic  acid  may  be  ob- 
tained perfectly  pure,  and  also  in  the  finest  state  of 
comminution,  by  taking  the  precipitate  formed  by 
passing  silicated  fluoric  gas  through  water,  filtering, 
washing,  and  igniting  it,  to  expel  the  last  traces  of 
the  fluoride  of  silicon.  The  powder  thus  obtained 
is  so  light  as  to  be  blown  away  with  the  least  breath 

of  air Silica  is  composed  of  48'0-t  silicon,  and 

51'Ofl  oxygen  —  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufac- 
tures, and  Mines. 

Silicate.  *.  See  extract  under  Silicon. 
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Siliclons.  adj.  Consisting  of,  constituted  by, 
flint  or  silex. 

Silicious  earth  is  often  found  in  a  stony  forty), 
such  as  flint  or  quartz ;  and  still  more  frequently  in 
that  of  a  very  lino  sand,  such  as  that  whereot  glass 
is  made. — Kirwan,  On  Manures,  p.  6. 

Many  monocotyledons  are  coated  with  a  silicious 
pellicle,  and  afford  useful  materials  for  thatching,  as 
the  common  reed.—Henslow,  Principles  of  Descrip- 
tive and  Physiological  Botany,  pt.  ii.  ch.  vii.  §  305. 

Siilcium.  s.    See  next  entry. 

Silicon.  *     See  extract. 

Silicates  are  compounds  of  silicic  acid  (silica), 
with  the  bases  alumina,  lime,  magnesia,  potassa, 
soda.  They  constitute  the  greater  part  by  far  of  the 
hard  minerals  which  encrust  the  terrestrial  globe. 
. . .  Silicon,  called  also  silicium,  may  be  obtained  by 
burning  potassium  in  silicated  fluoric  gas.  The  pro- 
duct of  the  combustion  is  a  brown  cinder,  which  on 
being  thrown  into  water  disengages  hydrogen  with 
violence,  and  lets  fall  a  dark  liver-brown  powder, 
upon  which  water  exercises  no  action.  This  matter 
is  silicon  mixed  with  a  salt  of  difficult  solution,  which 
is  composed  of  fluorine,  potassium,  and  silicon.  This 
salt  may,  however,  be  removed  by  a  great  deal  of 
washing.—  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Mines. 

Silk.  s.     [A.S.  seolc;  Lat.  sericum  =  belong- 
ing to  the  Seres  or  Chinese.]    Secretion  of 
the  Silkworm  ;  thread  or  tissue  thereof. 
The  worms  were  hallow'd  that  did  breed  the  silk ; 
Ana  it  was  dyed  in  mummy,  which  the  skilful 
Conserved  of  maidens'  hearts. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  iii.  4. 

Let  not  the  creaking  of  shoes,  or  rustling  of  silks, 
betray  thy  poor  heart  to  woman. — Id.,  King  Lear, 
iii.  4. 

He  caused  the  shore  to  be  covered  with  Persian 
silk  for  him  to  tread  upon.— Knolles,  History  of  the 
Turks. 
Without  the  worm,  in  Persian  silks  we  shine. 

Waller. 
Silken,  adj. 

1.  Made  of  silk. 

Fetter  strong  madness  in  a  silken  thread ; 
Charm  ache  with  air,  and  agony  with  words. 

Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  v.  1. 

Now  will  we  revel  it, 
With  silken  coats,  and  caps,  and  golden  rings. 

Id.,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 
She  weeps,  and  words  address'd  seem  tears  dis- 
solved, 
Wetting  the  borders  of  her  silken  veil. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  729. 

2.  Soft;  tender. 

Full  many  a  lady  fair,  in  court  full  oft 

Beholding  them,  him  secretly  envide, 
And  wished  that  two  such  fans,  so  silken  soft, 

And  golden  fair,  her  love  would  her  provide. 

Spenser. 

All  the  youth  of  England  are  on  fire, 
And  silken  dalliance  in  the  wardrobe  lies. 

SJiakespear,  Henry  V.  ii.  chorus. 

For  then   the    hills   with   pleasing  shades   are 

crown'd, 
And  sleeps  are  sweeter  on  the  silken  ground. 

Dryden. 

Dress  up  virtue  in  all  the  beauties  of  oratory,  and 
you  will  find  the  wild  passions  of  men  too  violent  to 
be  restrained  by  such  mild  and  silken  language. — 
Watts,  On  the  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

Those  iron  barons  (for  so  I  may  call  them  when 
compared  with  the  silken  barons  of  modern  days) 
were  the  guardians  of  the  people ;  and  three  words 
of  their  barbarous  Latin,  '  nullus  liber  homo,'  are 
worth  all  the  classics.  Yet  their  virtues  were  never 
tried  in  a  question  so  important  as  this.  —  Lord 
Chatham. 

3.  Dressed  in  silk. 

.         Shall  a  beardless  boy, 
A  cocker'd,  silken  wanton,  brave  our  fields, 
And  flesh  his  spirit  in  a  warlike  soil, 
Mocking  the  air  with  colours  idly  spread, 
And  find  no  check  P       Shakespear,  Xing  John,  v.  1. 
Every  silken  coxcomb  that  1ms  but  a  page  at  his 
heels. — Chilmead,  Translation  of  Ferrand  «>*  Luce 
Melancholy,  p.  51. 

Silken,  v.  a.     Make  soft  or  smooth,  as  silk. 

If  your  sheep  are  of  Silurian  breed, 
Nightly  to  house  them  dry,  on  fern,  or  straw, 
Silkening  their  fleeces.  Dyer,  The  Fleece. 

Silklness.  *.  Attribute  suggested  by  Silky : 
(silkness  less  proper). 

1.  Softness;  effeminacy;  pusillanimity. 

Sir  your  silkness 

Clearly  mistakes  Mecaenas  and  his  house, 
To  think  there  breathes  a  spirit  beneath  his  roof 
Subject  unto  these  poor  affections 
Of  undermining  envy  and  detraction. 
Moods  only  proper  to  base  groveling  minds. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster. 

2.  Smoothness. 

The  claret  had  no  silkiness.—Lord  Cliesterfield 
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silkman.  s.     Dealer  in  silk. 

He's  indited  to  dinner  ...  to  Master  Smooth's  the 
silkman.— Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  ii.  1. 
Silkmercer.  s.     Dealer  in  silk. 

Being  born  without  prospect  of  hereditary  riches, 
he  was  sent  to  London  in  his  youth,  and  placed 
apprentice  to  a  silk-mercer.— Johnson,  Lives  of  the 
Poets.  Oay. 

Silkweaver.  s.  One  whose  trade  is  to  weave 
silken  manufactures. 

True  English  hate  your  monsieurs  paltry  arts; 
For  you  are  all  silk-weavers  in  your  hearts. 

Dry  den,  Aurengzebe,  epilogue. 
The  Chinese  are  ingenious  silk-weavers.— Watts. 
Silkworm,  s.     Caterpillar  of  the   Phalsena 
mori,  that  spins  silk.     See  extracts. 

Grasshoppers  eat  up  the  green  of  whol«  countries, 
and  silkworms  devour  leaves  swiftly. — Bacon,  Na- 
tural and  Experimental  History. 

Broad  were  the  banners,  and  of  snowy  hue, 
A  purer  web  the  silkworm  never  drew. 

Dryden.  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  2S4. 
Animated  by  a  zeal  truly  patriotic,  De  Serres  in 
France,  1599,  composed  a  work  on  the  art  of  raising 
silk-worms,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  municipal  body 
of  Paris,  to  excite  the  inhabitants  to  cultivate  mul- 
berry-trees. The  work  at  first  produced  a  strong 
sensation,  and  many  planted  mulberry-trees  in  the 
vicinity  of  Paris;  but  as  they  were  not  yet  used  to 
raise  and  manage  the  silk-worm,  they  reaped  no- 
thing but  their  trouble  for  their  pains. — /.  Disraeli, 
Curiosities  of  Literature,  Introducers  of  Exotic 
Flowers  and  Fruits. 

The  silkworm  ...  is  subject  to  four  metamor- 
phoses. The  ev'g  sends  forth  a  caterpillar  . . .  which 
having  acquired  its  full  size  . . .  begins  to  discharge 
a  viscid  secretion,  in  the  form  of  pulpy  thin  fila- 
ments, . . .  which  harden  in  the  air.  These  threads 
are  instinctively  coiled  in  an  ovoid  nest  round  itself, 
called  a  cocoon,  which  serves  as  a  defence  against 
living  enemies  and  changes  of  temperature. — Ure, 
Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 
Silky,  adj. 
\.  Made  of  silk. 

In  silky  folds  each  nervous  limb  disguise. 

Shenstone,  Elegies,  xviii. 

"2.  Soft;  tender. 

The  several  graces  and  elegancies  of  mnsick,  the 
soft  and  silky  touches,  the  nimble  transitions  and 
delicate  closes.— Smith,  Portrait  ofOldAge,y.ltot: 
1666. 

Silky  soft 
Favonius  breathe  still  softer. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  ii. 
Sill.  *.   [A.S.  syl.~\ 

1.  Timber  or  stone  at  the  foot  of  the  door. 

He  can  scarce  lift  his  leg  over  a  sill.— Burton, 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy ,  p.  450. 

The  farmer's  goose,  who  in  the  stubble 
Has  fed  without  restraint  or  trouble, 
Grown  fat  with  corn  and  sitting  still. 
Can  scarce  get  o'er  the  barn-door  sill. 

Swift,  Progress  of  Poetry. 

2.  Bottom  piece  in  a  window  frame. 

3.  Shafts  of  a  waggon  ;  thills. 

Sillabub,  s.  [slubber;  slubber  up  a  sillabub 
(Halliwell's  Provincial  Dictionary).]  Milk 
beaten  with  sugar. 

Joan  takes  her  neat  rubb'd  pail,  and  now 
She  trips  to  milk  the  sand-red  cow  ; 
Where,  for  some  study  foot-ball  swain, 
Joan  strokes  a  sillabub  or  twain.  Wotton. 

A  feast. 

By  some  rich  farmer's  wife  and  sister  drest, 
Might  be  resembled  to  a  sick  man's  dream, 
Where  all  ideas  huddling  run  so  fast, 
That  sillabubs  come  first,  and  soups  the  last.    King 
sillily,  adv.      In   a  silly  manner;  simply; 
foolishly. 

I  wonder  much,  what  thou  and  I 
Did  till  we  loved?  were  we  not  wean'd  till  then, 
But  suck'd  on  childish  pleasures  nillily  '/ 
Or  slumberM  we  in  the  seven  sleepers'  den?  Donne. 
\Ve  are  caught  as  sillily  as  the  bird  in  the  net.— 
Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Do,  do,  look  sillily,  good  colonel :  'tis  a  decent 
melancholy  after  an  absolute  defeat.  —  Dryden, 
Spanish  friar. 

Silliness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Silly ; 
simplicity ;  weakness ;  harmless  folly. 

The  sillyness  of  the  person  does  not  derogate  from 
the  dignity  of  his  character.— Sir  £.  L' Estrange. 

'Tis  very  easy  to  sift  and  toss  this  fine  thought 
which  would  afford  good  diversion ;  for,  besides  its 
own  sillintss,  it  contradicts  all  the  rest,  and  spoils  the 
whole  grimace  of  the  book.— Bentley,  Phileleutherus 
Lipsiensis,  §  22. 

Silly,  adj.     [A.S.  seelig.'] 
1.  Harmless;  innocent;  inoffensive;  plain; 
artless :  (in  German,  the  current  sense  is 
happy). 
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A  silly  man,  in  simple  weeds  forworne. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queen. 
There  was  a  fourth  man  in  a  silly  habit. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  v.  S. 
2.  Weak;  helpless. 

After  long  storms, 

In  dread  of  death  and  dangerous  dismay, 
With  which  my  silly  bark  was  tossed  sore, 
I  do  at  length  'descry  the  happy  shore.         Spenser. 
:3.  Foolish ;  witless. 

Perhaps  their  loves,  or  else  the  sheep, 
Was  all  that  did  their  silly  thoughts  so  busy  keep. 

Milton,  Ode  on  the  Nativity,  91. 
The  meanest  subjects  censure  the  actions  of  the 
greatest  prinee ;  the  silliest  servants,  of  the  wisest 
master. — Sir  W.  Temple. 

I  have  no  discontent  at  living  here;  besides  what 
arises  from  a  silly  spirit  of  liberty,  which  J  resolve 
to  throw  off. — Swift. 

Sillybow.  s.  [silly  in  the  sense  of  seely, 
and  head.]  Caul ;  membrane  that  covew 
the  head  of  the  foetus,  considered,  espe- 
cially by  sailors,  as  a  sign  of  luck. 

Great  conceits  are  raised  of  the  membranous 
covering  called  the  siUyhow,  sometimes  found  about 
the  heads  of  children  upon  their  birth.— Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Silt.  s.  [site  =  ooze.]  Fine  mixture  of  clay 
and  sand  common  in  alluvial  districts. 

Several  trees  of  oak  and  fir  stand  in  firm  earth 
below  the  moor,  near  Thorny,  in  all  probability 
covered  by  inundation,  and  the  silt  and  moorish 
earth  exaggerated  upon  them. — Sir  M.  Hale. 

In  long  process  of  tjuie,  the  silt  and  sands  shall  so 
choak  and  shallow  the  sea  in  and  about  it.— Sir  T. 
Browne,  Miscellanies,  p.  190. 
Used  adjectivally,  as  in  'A  silt  road.' 
Silt.  v.  a.     Clog  with  silt :  (generally  with 
up). 

Both  [canoes]  would  become  silted  up  on  the 
floor  of  the  estuary.— Geikie,  Geological  Quarterly 
Journal,  vol.xviii.  p.  221. 

Silting:,  verbal  abs.  Process  by  which  any- 
thing, as  a  harbour,  an  estuary,  or  some 
similar  piece  of  water,  is  clogged  with  silt: 
(with  up~). 

In  this  case, . . .  the  conversion  of  the  sea  into 

land  has  . . .  been  referred  to  the  silting  up  of  the 

estuaries,  and  not  to  the  upheaval.— Sir  C.  Lyell, 

Geological  Evidence  of  the  A  ntiquity  of  Man,  ch.  iii. 

Silvan,  adj.     [Lat.  silva  =  wood.]      Woody ; 

full  of  woods. 

Betwixt  two  rows  of  rocks,  a  silvan  scene 
Appears  above,  and  groves  for  ever  green. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Vie  JEneid,  i.  233. 
Silver.  *.     [A.S.  seolfer.} 

1.  White  and  hard  metal,  next  in  weight  to 
platinum  and  gold. 

A  murrain  on't !  I  took  this  for  silver,— ShaJce- 
spear,  Uonolanus,  i.  5. 

2.  Anything  of  soft  splendour. 

Pallas,  piteous  of  her  plaintive  cries, 
In  slumber  closed  her  silver  streaming  eyes. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey. 

3.  Money  made  of  silver. 

Not  a  holiday  fool  there  but  would  give  a  piece  of 
silver.— Shakespear,  Tempest,  ii.  2. 
Silver,  adj. 

1.  Made  of  silver. 

Put  my  cup,  the  silver  cup,  into  the  sack's  mouth 
of  the  youngest.— Genesis,  xliv.  2. 
As  the^rrf  element  in  a  compound. 

Hence  had  the  huntress  Dian  her  ilread  bow 
Fair  silver-shafted  queen.  Milton,  Comus,  441. 

Of  all  the  race  of  silver-winged  flies 
Was  none  more  favourable,  nor  more  fair 
Thau  Clarion.  Spenser,  Muiopotmos. 

2.  White  like  silver. 

Old  Salisbury,  shame  to  thy  silver  hair, 
Thou  mad  misleader  of  thy  brain-sick  son. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  v.  1. 
Others  on  silver  lakes  and  rivers  bathed 
Their  downy  breast. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  437. 
o.  Having  a  pale  lustre. 

So  sweet  a  kiss  the  golden  sun  gives  not 

To  those  fresh  morning  drops  upon  the  rose 
As  thy  eye  beams,  when  their  fresh  rays  have  smote 
The  night  of  dew  that  on  my  cheeks  down  flows- 
JNor  shines  the  silver  moon  one  half  so  bright 
Through  the  transparent  bosom  of  the  deep 
As  doth  thy  face  through  tears  of  mine  give  light. 
Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  iv!  3. 

4.  ^Soft  of  voice ;  soft  in  sound  :  (tliis  phrase 
is  Italian,  voce  aryentina). 

From  all  their  groves,  which  with  the  heavenly 

noises 
Of  their  sweet  instruments  were  wont  to  sound, 


And  the  hollow  hills,  from  which  their  silver  voices 

Were  wont  redoubled  echoes  to  rebound, 
Did  now  rebound  with  nought  but  rueful  cries, 
And  yelling  shrieks  thrown  up  into  the  skies. 


It  is  my  love  that  calls  upon  my  name. 
How  silver  sweet  sound  lovers'  tongues  by  night! 
Like  softest  musick  to  attending  ears. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  2. 

The  shilling  reared  itself  upon  its  edge,  and  turn- 
ing the  face  towards  me,  opened  its  mouth ;  and  in 
a  soft  silver  sound  gave  me  the  following  account  of 
his  life  and  adventures.— Tatler,  no.  249. 
5.  Soft ;  gentle ;  quiet. 

The  whyles  his  lord  in  silver  slomber  lay, 
Like  as  the  evening  star  adorn'd  with  deawy  ray. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Me  no  such  cares  nor  combrous  thoughts  ott'end, 
Ne  once  my  mind's  unmoved  quiet  grieve; 
But  all  the  night  in  silver  sleepe  I  spend.          Ibid. 

Be  burn  with  a  silver  spoon  in  one's  mouth. 

Be  born  under  favourable  circumstances  ; 

be  born  to  good  fortune  :  (as,  '  Some  are 

born  with  a  silver  spoon  and  some  with  a 

wooden  ladle'). 

I  must  have  been  born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  my 
mouth,  I  am  sure,  to  have  ever  corne  across  Peck- 
sniff. And  here  have  I  fallen  again  into  my  usual 
good-luck  with  the  new  pupil! — Dickens,  Martin 
Clmzzlewit,  ch.  vi. 

Silver,  v,  a. 

1.  Cover  superficially  with  silver;  plate  with 
silver. 

There  be  fools  alive,  I  wis, 
Silver'd  o'er,  and  so  was  this. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  9. 

The  splendour  of  silver  is  more  pleasing  to  some 
'eyes  than  that  of  gold;  as  in  cloth  of  silver,  and 
silver 'd  rapiers. — Bacon. 

Silvering  will  sully  and  canker  more  than  gilding. 
— Id. 

A  gilder  shewed  me  a  ring  silver'd  over  with  mer- 
curial fumes,  which  he  was  then  to  restore  to  its 
native  yellow. — Boyle. 

2.  Adorn  with  mild  lustre. 

Here  retired  the  sinking  billows  sleep, 
And  smiling  calmness  silver'd  o'er  the  deep.     Pope. 

Silver  Pir.  s.  [two  words.]  Species  of  the 
fir ;  Abies  pectinata. 

The  fir  Theophrastus  distinguished  into  male  and 
female :  the  latter  is  softer  timber  than  the  male ; 
it  is  also  a  taller  and  fairer  tree ;  and  this  is  pro- 
bably the  silver  fir. —Bishop  Berkeley,  Siris,  §  27. 

Strasburg  turpentine  is  obtained  from  Abies  pec- 
tinata (Pilius  picea  of  Linnaeus),  our  silver  fir. — 
— Lindley,  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

Sflverbeater.  s.     One  who  foliates  silver. 

Silverbeaters  chuse  the  finest  coin,  as  that  which 
is  most  extensive  under  the  hammer.— Boyle. 

Silver  ling,  s.     Silver  coin. 

Where  there  were  a  thousand  vines  at  a  thousand 
silverlings,  it  shall  be  for  briarsand  thorns.— Isaiah, 
vii.  23. 

siiveriy.  adv.  With  the  appearance  of  silver. 

Let  me  wipe  off  this  honourable  dew, 
That  siiveriy  doth  progress  on  thy  cheeks. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  v.  2. 
Silversmith,  s.     One  who  works  in  silver. 

Demetrius,  a  silversmith,  which  made  shrines  for 
Diana,  brought  no  small  gain  to  the  craftsmen.— 
Acts,  xxix.  24. 

Silvery,  adj.     Besprinkled  with  silver. 

A  gritty  stone,  with  small  spangles  of  a  white 
silvery  talc  in  it. —  Woodward,  On  Fossils. 

Of  all  the  enamell'd  race  whose  silvery  wing 
Waves  to  the  tepid  zephyrs  of  the  spring, 
Once  brightest  shined  this  child  of  heat  and  air. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  421. 

Simagre.  *.  [Fr.  simagree.~]  Grimace  :  (used 
by  Dryden,  but  not  adopted). 

The  Cyclops  . . .  felt  the  force  of  love, . . . 
Assumed  the  softness  of  a  lover's  air ; 
Now  with  a  crooked  sithe  his  beard  he  sleeks, 
And  mows  the  stubborn  stubble  of  his  cheeks 
Now  in  the  crystal  stream  he  looks,  to  try 
His  simagres,  and  rolls  his  glaring  eye. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Story  of 

Ads,  Polyphemus  and  Galatea. 
Simagre  [is]  a  wry  mouth,  or  filthy  face,  the 
countenance  of  a  jester  or  clown  in  a  play,  made  to 
provoke  laughter;  also,  an  hypocritical  look.— Cot- 
grave. 

Simar.  s.  [L.Lat.  samarra.~\  Sacklike  robe 
in  which  the  victims  of  the  Inquisition 
were  burned ;  robe  like  it. 

The  ladies  dress'd  in  rich  simars  were  seen, 
Of  Florence  satin,  flower'd  with  white  and  green. 

Dryden,  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  341. 
Vests,  perukes,  tunicks,c«/wrr*.— Bishop  Parker 
Reproof  of  the  Rehearsal  Transprosed,  p.  499. 
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In  the  Spanish  form. 

The  habits,  wherewith  these  miserable  persons 
were  vested,  were  no  less  capable  of  striking  horror 
and  pity  into  the  beholders;  as  well  the  living 
persons,  as  statues,  bore  a  samarra  of  grey  stuff,  al] 
painted  over  with  devils,  flumes,  &c.—'H'hartont 
Translation  oftlie  History  of  the  Inquisition  of  Goa, 
ch.  xxvi. 

Simian,    adj.     [Lat.  simius  =  ape.]     Having 
the  character  of  an  ape. 

It  is  now  admitted  that  the  difference  between  the 
brain  of  the  highest  races  of  man  and  that  of  the 
lowest,  though  less  in  degree,  are  of  the  same  order 
as  those  which  separate  the  human  from  the  simian 
brain ;  and  the  same  rule  holds  good  in  respect  to 
the  shape  of  the  skull. . . .  The  brain  is  somewhat 
less  voluminous  on  the  average  in  the  lower  races  of 
mankind,  its  convolutions  rather  less  complicated, 
and  those  of  the  two  hemispheres  more  symme- 
trical, in  all  which  points  an  approach  is  made  to  the 
simian  type.— Sir  C.  Lyell,  Geological  Evidences  of 
the  Antiquity  of  Han. 

Simious.  adj.     Apelike. 

Similar,  adj.     [Fr.  similaire ;  Lat.  similis.~\ 

1 .  Homogeneous ;  having  one  part  like  an- 
other ;  uniform. 

Minerals  appear  to  the  eye  to  be  perfectly  similar, 
as  metals ;  or  at  least  to  consist  but  of  two  or  three 
distinct  ingredients,  as  cinnabar. — Boyle. 

2.  Resembling ;  having  resemblance. 

The  laws  of  England,  relative  to  those  matters, 
were  the  original  and  exemplar  from  whence  those 
similar  or  parallel  laws  of  Scotland  were  derived.— 
Sir  JH.  Hate,  History  of  the  Common  Law  of  Eng- 
land. 

Similar  honours  had  been  paid,  more  than  six 
centuries  earlier,  by  Urban  the  Second  to  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon.  —  Macaulay,  Critical  and  Historical 
Essays,  Frederic  the  Great. 
Similarity,  s.     Likeness;  uniformity. 

The  blood  and  chyle  are  mixed,  and  by  attrition 
attenuated ;  by  which  the  mixture  acquires  a  greater 
degree  of  fluidity  and  similarity,  or  homogeneity  of 
parts. — Arbuthnot. 

Similarly,  adv.  With  resemblance;  with- 
out difference ;  in  the  same  manner. 

The  two  pictures  of  the  same  object  are  formed 
upon  points  of  the  retina  which  are  not  similarly 
situate.— Reid,  Inquiry  into  the  human  Mind. 

This  horny  substance  is  gradually  lost  at  one  end 
in  a  very  thin  cuticle ;  and,  at  the  other  end,  is  also 
similarly  lost  in  the  membranous  bag  or  true 
stomach. — Hunter. 

Simile,  s.  [Lat. ;  neuter,  meaning  like  thing, 
or  object,  of  similis  =  like.]  Comparison 
by  which  anything  is  illustrated  or  ag- 
grandized. 

Their  rhimes, 

Pull  of  protest,  of  oath,  and  big  compare, 
Want  similes. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  2. 
Lucentio  slipp'd  me,  like  his  greyhound, 
Which  runs  himself,  and  catches  for  his  master.— 
A  good  swift  simile,  but  something  currish, 

Id.,  Taming  oftlie  Shrew,  \.  2. 
In  argument, 

Similes  are  like  songs  in  love ; 
They  much  describe,  they  nothing  prove. 

Prior,  Alma,  iii.  314. 

Poets,  to  give  a  loose  to  a  warm  fancy,  not  only 
expatiate  in  their  similes,  but  introduce  them  too 
frequently. — Garth. 
Similitude,  s.     [Fr. ;  Lat.  similitude.] 

1.  Likeness;  resemblance. 

Similitude  of  substance  would  cause  attraction, 
where  the  body  is  wholly  free  from  the  motion  of 
gravity;  for  then  lead  would  draw  lead. — Bacon, 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Our  immortal  souls,  while  righteous,  are  by  God 
himself  beautified  with  the  title  of  his  own  image 
and  similitude. — Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  man 
In  our  similitude.       Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  519. 

Similitude  to  the  Deity  was  not  regarded  in  the 
things  they  gave  divine  worship  to,  and  looked  on 
as  symbols  of  the  god  they  worshipped.— Bishop 
Stillingjleet. 

If  we  compare  the  picture  of  a  man,  drawn  at  the 
years  of  seventeen,  with  that  of  the  same  person  at 
the  years  of  threescore,  hardly  the  least  trace  or 
similitude  of  one  face  can  be  found  in  the  other.— 
South,  Sermons. 

Fate  some  future  bard  shall  join 
In  sad  similitude  of  griefs  to  mine, 
Condernn'd  whole  years  in  absence  to  deplore, 
And  image  charms  he  must  behold  no  more. 

Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelard. 

2.  Comparison  ;  simile. 

Plutarch,  in  the  first  of  his  tractates,  by  sundry 
similitudes,  shews  us  the  force  of  education.— 
Wotton. 

Tasso,  in  his  similitudes,  never  departed  from  the 
woods  i  that  is.  all  his  comparisons  were  taken  from  i 
the  country.— Urydvn. 


SIMP 

Similitudinary.  adj.  Denoting  resemblance 
or  comparison. 

Ut  is  simiiitudinary.— Coke  upon  Littleton. 

Our  Saviour  chose  this  Similitudinary  way  to  ex- 
press our  union  with  himself.— Dr.  Potter,  Christo- 
pathy,  p.  44 :  1680. 

Simmer,  v.  n.  [from  the  sound.]  Boil 
gently  ;  boil  with  a  gentle  hissing :  (in  the 
first  extract  spelt  with  6). 

Their  vital  heat  and  moisture  may  always  not 
only  simber  in  one  sluggish  tenour,  but  sometimes 
boil  up  higher,  and  seeth  over ;  the  fire  of  life  being 
more  than  ordinarily  kindled  upon  some  emergent 
occasion. — Dr.  H.  More,  Antidote  against  Atheism. 
Place  a  vessel  in  warm  sand,  increasing  the  heat 
by  degrees,  till  the  spirit  simmer  or  boil  a  little. — 
Boyle. 

Simnel.  s.  [N.Fr.  simenel;  L.Lat.  simnel- 
lus.~\  Kind  of  sweet  bread  or  cake ;  crack- 
nel. 

Sodden  bread,  which  be  called  simnels  or  crack- 
nells,  be  verie  unwholesome. — Bullein,  Government 
of  Health:  1595. 

Simoniac.  s.  One  who  buys  or  sells  pre- 
ferment in  the  church. 

So  many  simoniacks  and  intruders  have  ruled,  as 
about  fifty  of  your  popes  together. — Bishop  Bedell, 
Letters,  p.  482. 

If  the  bishop  alleges  that  the  person  presented  is 
a  simoniack.  or  unlearned,  they  are  to  proceed  to 
trial. — Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  C'anonici. 
Simoniacal.  adj.  Guilty  of  buying  or  selling 
ecclesiastical  preferment. 

St.  Ambrose  found  fault  with  simoniacal  compo- 
sitions in  his  days.— Sir  M.  Sandys,  Essays,  p.  215. 

Add  to  your  criminals  the  simoniacal  ladies,  who 
seduce  the  sacred  order  into  the  difficulty  of  break- 
ing their  troth.— Spectator. 

Simoniacaliy.  adv.  In  a  simoniacal  manner; 
with  the  guilt  of  simony. 

Benefices  . . .  disposed  of,  if  not  simoniacally,  yet 
at  least  unworthily.— Bishop  Burnet,  History  of  his 
Own  Time. 

Simonious.  adj.  Simoniacal :  (this  latter 
being  the  commoner  term). 

Deliver  us  from  the  oppression  of  a  simonious 
decimating  clergy.  —  Milton,  Considerations  touch- 
ing tha  likeliest  Means  to  remove  Hirelings  out  of 
the  Church. 

Simony,  s.  [Fr.  sintonie ;  Lat.  simonia, 
from  Simon  Magus.]  Buying  or  selling 
church  preferment. 

One  that  by  suggestion 
Tied  all  the  kingdom  ;  simony  was  fair  play, 
His  own  opinion  was  his  law. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iv.  2. 
Many  papers  remain  in  private  hands,  of  which 
one  is  of  simony ;  and  I  wish  the  world  might  see  it, 
that  it  might  undeceive  some  patrons,  who  think 
they  have  discharged  that  great  trust  to  God  and 
man,  if  they  take  no  money  for  a  living,  though  it 
may  be  parted  with  for  other  ends  less  justifiable.— 
J.  Walton,  Life  of  Bishop  Sanderson. 
No  simony  nor  sinecure  is  known  ; 
There  works  the  bee,  no  honey  for  the  drone. 

Garth. 

In  the  plural,  meaning  a  simoniacal  act. 

The  king's  council,  if  not  the  king,  returned  the 
ungracious  answer, '  We  have  already  suffered  too 
much  from  the  usuries  and  simonies  of  Rome ;  we 
do  not  want  the  Pope  to  pillage  us.' — Milman,  His- 
tory of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  x.  ch.  v. 

simous.  adj.  [Lat.  simus  =  snubnosed.]  De- 
pressed. 

In  the  concave  or  simous  part  of  "the  liver,  I  dis- 
cover a  hollow,  long,  and  membranous  substance,  of 
a  yellow  colour  without,  and  lined  with  choler  and 
gall  within.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Viilgar  Errours,  p.  108. 
Simper,  v.  n.   [simmer. ~\    Smile ;  generally  to 
smile  foolishly. 

'  My  dear  Mr.  Chuzzlewit,'  simpered  Merry,  'as  to 
light-headedness,  there  never  was  such  a  feather  of 
a  head  as  mine.  It's  a  perfect  balloon,  I  declare ! 
You  never  did,  you  know  1'— Dickens,  Martin  Chuz- 
zlewit. ch.  xxiv. 

[To  simper,  or  begin  to  smile,  is  probably  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  movement  creeping  over  the  features 
to  that  which  shews  itself  on  the  surface  of  water 
beginning  to  boil.—  Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  Eng- 
lish Etymology. ,] 

Simper,  s.  Smile;  generally  a  foolish  smile. 

The  wit  at  his  elbow  stared  him  in  the  face,  with 
so  bewitching  a  grin,  that  the  whistler  relaxed  his 
fibres  into  a  kind  of  simper,  and  at  length  burst 
out  into  an  open  laugh. — Addison,  Spectator. 

High  on  a  gorgeous  seat  that  far  outshone 
Henley's  gilt  tub,  or  Fleckno's  Irish  throne  .  . . 
Great  Gibber  sat ;  the  proud  Parnassian  sneer, 
The  conscious  simper,  and  the  jealous  leer, 
Mix  on  his  look.  Pope,  Dunciad,  ii.  1. 
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Simperer.  *.     One  who  simpers. 

A  simperer,  that  a  court  affords. 
f  Nevile,  Imitation  of  Juvenal,  p.  1 1. 

Simpering-,  part.  adj.     Smiling  in  a  simper. 

Let  then  the  fair  one  beautifully  cry, 
In  Magdalen's  loose  hair  and  lifted  eye, 
Or  drest  in  smiles  of  sweet  Cecilia  shine, 
With  simpering  angels,  palms,  and  harps  divine. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  ii,  11. 

Simpering:,    verbal  abs.      Act   of  one   who 
simpers. 

A  made  countenance  about  her  mouth  between 
simpering  and  smiling,  her  head  bowed  somewhat 
down,  seemed  to  languish  with  over  much  idleness. 
— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

I  charge  you,  O  men,  for  the  lore  you  bear  to 
women,  as  I  perceive  by  your  simpering  none  of  you 
hate  them,  to  like  as  much  as  pleases  them.— Shake- 
spear, As  you  like  it,  epilogue. 
Simpering-ly.  adv.    In  a  simpering  manner ; 
with  a  foolish  smile. 

Why  looks  neat  Curus  all  so  simperingly  7 

Marston,  Scourge  of  Villany,  iii.  9 
Simple,  adj.     [Fr. ;  Lat.  simplex.] 
1.  Plain;   artless;    unskilled;  undesigning ; 
sincere;  harmless. 

Were  it  not  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  the  simpler 
sort  of  men,  these  nice  curiosities  are  not  worthy 
the  labour  which  we  bestow  to  answer  them  — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

They  meet  upon  the  way 
A  simple  husbandman  in  garments  pray. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale. 
I  am  a  simple  woman,  much  too  weak 
To  oppose  your  cunning. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  4. 
O  Ethelinda, 

My  heart  was  made  to  fit  and  pair  with  thine, 
Simple  and  plain,  and  fraught  with  artless  tender- 
ness.  Rowe. 

In  simple  manners  all  the  secret  lies ; 
Be  kind  and  virtuous,  you'll  be  blest  and  wise. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  v.  561. 

2.  Uncompounded ;  unmingled ;  single ;  only 
one  ;  plain  ;  not  complicated. 

To  make  the  compound  pass  for  the  rich  metal 
simple,  is  an  adulteration  or  counterfeiting.— Bacon. 

Simple  philosophically  signifies  single,  but  vul- 
garly foolish.— Watts. 

Among  substances  some  are  called  simple,  some 
compound,  whether  taken  in  a  philosophical  or 
vulgar  sense.  If  we  take  simple  and  compound 
in  a  vulgar  sense,  then  all  those  are  simple  sub- 
stances which  are  generally  esteemed  uniform  in 
their  natures :  so  every  herb  is  called  a  simple,  and 
every  metal  a  mineral ;  though  the  chymist  perhaps 
may  find  all  his  several  elements  in  each  of  them. — 
Id.,  Logick. 

Let  Newton,  pure  intelligence,  whom  God 
To  mortals  lent,  to  trace  his  boundless  works, 
From  laws,  sublimely  simple,  speak  thy  fame 
In  all  philosophy.  Thomson,  Seasons,  Summer. 

3.  Silly:  not  wise;  not  cunning. 

The  simple  believeth  every  word :  but  the  prudent 
man  looketh  well  to  his  going.— Proverbs,  xiv.  15. 

Simple  odes  too  many  show  ye 
My  servile  complaisance  to  Chloe. 

Prior,  Alma,  iii.  466. 
Simple,  s.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  simplex.]     Single  in- 
gredient in  a  medicine  ;  drug  :  (popularly 
used  for  an  herb). 
Of  simples  in  these  groves  that  grow, 

We'll  learn  the  perfect  skill ; 
The  nature  of  each  herb  to  know, 
Which  cures,  and  which  can  kill. 

Drayton,  Cynthia. 
Our  foster  nurse  of  nature  is  repose, 
The  which  he  lacks ;  that  to  provoke  in  him, 
Are  many  simples  operative,  whose  power 
Will  close  the  eye  of  anguish. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  4. 
He  would  ope  his  leathern  scrip, 
And  shew  me  simples  of  a  thousand  names, 
Telling  their  strange  and  vigorous  faculties. 

Milton,  Comus,  626. 

What'  virtue  is  in  this  remedy  lies  in  the  naked 
simple  itself,  as  it  comes  over  from  the  Indies.— Sir 
W.  Temple. 

Around  its  entries  nodding  poppies  grow, 
And  all  cool  simples  that  sweet  rest  bestow ; 
Night  from  the  plants  their  sleepy  virtue  drains, 
And  passing,  sheds  it  on  the  silent  plains. 

Dryilen,  Translation  from  Ovid,  House  of  Sleep. 
Med'cine  is  mine:  what  herbs  and  simples  grow 
In  fields  and  forests,  all  their ppw'rs  I  know. 

ibid.,  Story  of  Daphne. 
(See, also,  under  Simpleton.) 

Simple,  v.  n.     Gather  simples. 

As  once  the  foaming  boar  he  chased, 
Lascivious  Circe  well  the  youth  survey'd, 
As  simpling  on  the  flowery  hills  she  stray'd. 

Garth,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Picus  and  Canens. 
Simple-minded,  adj.     Having  a  simple,  un- 
skilled, and  artless  mind. 
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[They,]  bending  oft  their  sanctimonious  eyes, 
Take  houiajrc  of  the  simple-minded  throng. 

Akenside,  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  b.  ill. 
The  weak  and  simple-minded  part  of  mankind 
(which  is  by  far  the  most  numerous)  could  never  be 
secure  of  their  possessions.— Sir  W.  Blackstone. 
Simpleness.     s.       Attribute    suggested    by 
Simple;  quality  of  being  simple. 

I  will  hear  that  play: 
For  never  anything  can  be  amiss, 
When  simpleness  and  duty  tender  it. 

Shakespear,  Midsiimmer-XigMs  Dream,  v.  1. 
Such  perfect  elements  may  be  found  in  these  four 
known  bodies  that  we  call  pure  ones ;  for  they  are 
least  compounded,  and  approach  most  to  the  simple- 
ness  of  the  elements.— Sir  K.  Digby. 
simpler.  .«.     Simplist;  herbarist.    Rare. 

An  English  botanist  will  not  have  such  satisfaction 
in  shewing  it  to  a  simpler.-  Barrington,  Essays. 

Simpless.  s.  [Fr.  simplesseJ]  Simplicity ; 
silliness ;  folly.  Obsolete. 

Their  weeds  been  not  so  nighly  were, 
*uch  stmplesse  mouglit  them  shend, 
They  been  yclad  in  purple  and  pall, 
They  reign  and  ruleu  over  all. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar. 

Simpleton.  *.  Silly  mortal ;  trifler ;  foolish 
fellow :  (condemned  by  Johnson  as  a  low 
word). 

A  country  fanner  sent  his  man  to  look  after  an 
ox :  the  simpleton  went  hunting  up  and  down.— Sir 
R.  L' Estrange. 

Those  letters  mav  prove  a  discredit,  as  lasting 
as  mercenary  scribblers,  or  curious  simpletons,  can 
make  it. — Pope. 

'  I  trust  that  he  may  receive  aid  from  that  woman 
who  has  certainly  strange  skill  in  simples'  'And 
over  simpletons,  captain,'  said  his  friend,  '  in  which 
class  I  must  e'en  put  you  down,  if  you  think  more 
on  this  subject.'— Sir  W.  Scott,  The  Pirate,  ch.  xxxii. 

'  So  it  is,'  cried  Tiger,  kissing  his  hand  in  honour  of 
the  sex. '  'You're  quite  right.  Sweet,  silly,  flutter- 
ing little  simpletons!'— Dickens, Martin  Chuzzlewit, 
ch.  xxvii. 

Simplician.  *.  Undesigning,  unskilled  per- 
son :  (opposed  to  politician,  one  of  deep 
contrivance). 

Sometimes  the  veriest  simplicians  are  most  lucky, 
the  wisest  politicians  least,  especially  where  orders 
are  unobserved. — A  rchdeacon  Arnway,  The  Tablet, 
or  Moderation  of  Charles  I.,  p.  44:  1661. 

Simplicity.  «.  [Lat.  simplicitas ;  Fr.  simpli- 

cite.'] 

\.  Plainness;  artlessness;  not  subtilty;  not 
cunninjr;  not  deceit. 

The  sweet-minded  Philoclea  was  in  their  degree 
of  well-doing,  to  whom  the  not  knowing  of  evil 
serveth  for  a  ground  of  virtue,  and  hold  their  in- 
ward powers  in  better  form,  with  an  unspotted 
simplicity,  than  many  who  rather  cunningly  seek 
to  know  what  goodness  is,  than  willingly  take  unto 
themselves  the  following  oMt.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

They  keep  the  reverend  simplicity  of  aucienter 
times. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

In  low  simplicity, 

He  lends  out  money  gratis,  and  brings  down 
The  rate  of  usance. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  3. 
Marquis  Dorset,  a  man  for  his  harmless  simplicity . 
neither  misliked  nor  much  regarded,  was  created 
duke.— Sir  J.  Hayward. 

Suspicion  sleeps 

At  wisdom's  gate,  and  to  simplicity 
Resigns  her  charge.    Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  68G. 

Of  manners  gentle,  of  affections  mild ; 
In  wit  a  man,  simplicity  a  child. 

Pope,  Epitaph  on  Gay. 

2.  Plainness ;    not   subtilty ;    not  abstruse- 
ness. 

Those  enter  into  farther  speculations  herein, 
which  is  the  itch  of  curiosity,  and  content  not 
themselves  with  the  simplicity  of  that  doctrine, 
within  which  this  church  hath  contained  herself.— 
Hammond,  On  fundamentals. 

3.  Plainness ;  not  finery. 

They  represent  our  poet,  when  he  left  Mantua  for 
Borne,  dressed  in  his  best  habit,  too  fine  for  the 
place  whence  he  came,  and  yet  retaining  part  of  its 
simplicity.— Dryden. 

4.  Singleness ;    not  composition  ;    state    of 
being  uncompounded. 

Mandrakes  afford  a  papaverous  unpleasant  odour 
in  the  leaf  or  apple,  discoverable  in  their  simplicity 
and  mixture.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

We  are  led  to  conceive  that  great  machine  of  the 
world  to  have  been  once  in  a  state  of  greater  sim- 
plicity than  it  now  is,  as  to  conceive  a  watch  once 
in  its  first  and  simple  materials.— Burnet. 

5.  Weakness  ;  silliness. 

Many  that  know  what  they  should  do,  would  ne- 
vertheless dissemble  it.  and,  to  excuse  themselves 
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pretend  ignorance  and  simplicity,  which  now  they 
cannot.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Ho\v  long,  ye  simple  ones,  will  ye  loye  simplimy, 
and  the  scorners  delight  in  their  scorning,  and  tools 
hate  knowledge  ?— Proverbs,  i.  22. 
Simplification,  s.     Act  of  reducing  to  sim- 
plicity, or  uncompounded  state. 

This  simplification  of  the  principles  of  languages 
renders  them  less  agreeable  to  the  ear.— A.  Smith, 
On  the  Formation  of  Languages. 
Simplify,  v.  a.      [Fr.  simplifier.]      Render 
plain  ;  bring  back  to  simplicity. 

Philosophers  have  generally  advised  men  to  shun 
needless  occupations,  as  the  certain  impediments  of 
a  good  and  happy  life :  they  bid  us  endeavour  to 
simplify  ourselves,  or  to  get  into  a  condition  re- 
quiring of  us  the  least  that  can  be  to  do.— Barrow, 
Sermons,  vol.  ii.  serm.xxxiv. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  musick  be  such  as  will 
not  perplex  or  bewilder  the  general  congregation  ; 
but  so  simplified,  that  the  supplications  and  thanks- 
givings, then  expressed  vocally  and  in  musical 
strains,  may  both  be  distinctly  heard,  and  clearly 
understood.— Mason,  Three  Essays  on  Church  Mu- 
sick, p.  22. 
Simplist.  s.  One  skilled  in  simples.  Rare. 

A  plant  so  unlike  a  rose,  it  hath  been  mistaken 
by  some  good  simplists  for  amomum.  —  Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Simply,  ado.    In  a  simple  manner. 

1.  Without  art;   without  subtilty;  plainly; 
artlessly. 

Accomplishing  great   things  by  things  deem'd 

weak; 

Subverting  worldly  strong  and  worldly  wise, 
By  simply  meek.        Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  567. 

2.  Of  itself;  without  addition. 

This  question  about  the  changing  of  laws,  con- 
cerneth  only  such  laws  as  are  positive,  and  do  make 
that  now  good  or  evil,  by  being  commanded  or  for- 
bidden, which  otherwise  of  itself  were  not  simply 
the  one  or  the  other.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

3.  Merely;  solely. 

Under  man,  no  creature  in  the  world  is  capable  of 
felicity  and  bliss ;  because  their  chiefest  perfection 
consisteth  in  that  which  is  best  for  them,  but  not  in 
that  which  is  simply  best,  as  ours  doth. — Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

I  will  eat  arid  drink,  and  sleep  as  soft 
As  captain  shall ;  simply  the  thing  I  am 
Shall  make  me  live. 

Shakespear,  A  ll's  well  that  ends  well,  iv.  3. 

To  say,  or  to  do  aught  with  memory  and  imita- 
tion, no  purpose  or  respect  should  sooner  move  us, 
than  simply  the  love  of  God  and  of  mankind. — 
Milton. 

4.  Foolishly ;  sillily. 

Simulacre.  s.  [Lat.  simulacrum.]  Image. 
Rare. 

Phidias  made  of  ivory  the  simulachre  or  image  of 
Jupiter.— Sir  T.  Elyot,  Governour,  fol.  22.  b. 

Simular.  s.     One  who  counterfeits. 

Hide  thee,  thou  bloody  hand, 
Thou  perjured,  and  thou  simular  of  virtue, 
That  art  incestuous.     Sltakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  2. 
Simulate,  part.  adj.     Feigned  ;  pretended. 

They  had  vowed  a  simulate  chastity. — Bale,  Acts 
of  English  Votaries,  pt.  ii.  L.  2.  b. :  1550. 

Simulate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  simulatus,  pass.  part,  of 
simulo;  simulatio,  -onis.~]  Feign;  counter- 
feit; pretend;  put  on  the  guise  of  any  thing 
as  opposed  to  disguise :  (opposed,  also, 
more  especially  to  Dissimulate). 

The  first  smooth  Caesar's  arts  caress'd 
Merit  and  virtue,  simulating  me. 

Thomson,  Liberty,  pt.  iii. 

I  have  known  many  young  fellows,  who,  at  the 
first  setting  out  into  the  world,  have  simulated  a 
passion  which  they  did  not  feel.— Lord  Chester- 
field. 

Simulation.  s.  That  part  of  hypocrisy  which 
pretends  that  to  be  that  which  is  riot ;  the 
concealment  of  what  is  being  dissimulation. 
'  Quod  non  est  simulo,  dissimuloque  quod  est.' 
Simulation  is  a  vice  rising  of  a  natural  falseness, 
or  tearfulness ;  or  of  a  mind  that  hath  some  main 
faults ;  which  because  a  man  must  needs  disguise, 
it  maketh  him  practise  simulation. — Bacon. 

For  the  unquestionable  virtues  of  her  person  and 
mind,  he  well  expressed  his  love  in  an  act  and  time 
of  HO  simulation  towards  his  end,  bequeathing  her 
all  his  mansion-houses,  and  a  power  to  dispose  of 
his  whole  personal  estate.— Sir  II.  Wot  ton. 

For  distinction  sake,  a  deceiving  by  word  is  com- 
monly called  a  lie;  and  deceiving  by  actions,  ges- 
tures, or  behaviour,  is  called  simulation  or  hypocrisy. 
— South,  Sermons. 

His  simulation  had  . . .  plnced  him  in  the  un- 
lucky predicament  of  being  rallied  as  a  braggart 
amongst  the  dissipated  j^utiis,  with  whom  the 
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reality  of  the  amour  would  have  given  him  credit 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  branded  as  an 
inhospitable  seducer  by  the  injured  husband,  who 
was  obstinately  persuaded  of  his  guilt.  —  Sir  W. 
Scott,  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel. 

Simulator  y.  adj.    Consisting  in,  having  the 
character  of,  simulation. 

Wee  cannot  be  too  jealous  of  the  intentions  of  an 
enemie  :  Jehoram  wisely  suspects  this  flight  of  the 
Syrians  to  be  but  simulatory,  and  politicke  onely  to 
draw  Israel  out  of  their  citie.—  Bisliop  Hall,  Famine 
of  Samaria.  (Ord  MS.) 

Simultaneous,    adj.       [Lat.     simuhaneus."] 


multaneous,    a.  at.     smuaneus. 

Acting    together  ;    existing  at  the   same 
time. 


multaneous  exchange  ?  —  Glanville. 
Simultaneously,  adv.     In    a   simultaneous 
manner  ;  at  the  same  time  ;  together  ;  i 
conjunction. 

He  introduces  the  deities  of  both  acting  simulta 
neously.—  Shenstone. 

siuiuity.  s.    [Lat.  simultas  =  secret  hatred. 


.  s.    [Lat.  simultas  =  secret  hatred.] 
Private  quarrel. 

In  things  unknown  to  a  man,  not  to  give  his 
opinion  ;  .  .  .  nor  seek  to  get  his  patron's  favour  by 
imbarking  himself  in  the  factions  of  the  family  ;  to 
enquire  after  domestick  simulties,  their  sports,  or 
affections.  —  B.  Jonson,  Discoveries. 
Sin.  s.  [A.S.  sin,  syn.~\ 

1.  Act  against  the  laws  of  God  ;  violation  of 
the  laws  of  religion. 

Thou  knowest,  Lord,  that  I  am  pure  from  all  sin 
with  mim.—  1'obit,  iii.  14. 

It  is  great  sin  to  swear  unto  a  sin, 
But  greater  sin  to  keep  a  sinful  oath. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  v.  1. 
But  those  that  sleep,  and  think  not  on  their  sins, 
Pinch  them.        Id.,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  v.  5. 
As  the  first  element  in  a  compound. 

How  hast  thou  the  heart, 
Being  a  divine,  a  ghostly  confessor, 
A  sin-absolver,  and  my  friend  profest, 
To  mangle  rue  with  that  word  banishment? 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  3. 

Dishonest  shame 

Of  nature's  works:  honour  dishonourable! 
Sin-bred!  how  have  ye  troubled  all  mankind! 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  313. 
I  would  not  soil  these  pure  ambrosial  weeds, 
With  the  rank  vapours  of  the  sin-worn  mould. 

Id.,  Comus,  16. 

Is  there  no  means  but  that  a  sin-sick  land 
Should  be  let  blood  with  such  a  boisterous  hand  ? 

Daniel. 

2.  Habitual  negligence  of  religion. 

Sin,  death,  and  hell,  have  set  their  marks  upon 

him, 
And  all  their  ministers  attend  on  him. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  \.  3. 

Vice  or  virtue  chiefly  imply  the  relation  of  our 

actions  to  men  in  this  world  :  sin  and  holiness  rather 

imply  their  relation  to  God  and  the  other  world.— 

Watts,  Logick. 

3.  Used   by  Shakespear  emphatically  for  a 
man  enormously  wicked. 

Thy  ambition, 

Thou  scarlet  sin,  robb'd  this  bewailing  land 
Of  noble  Buckingham. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 
Sin.  v.  n. 

1.  Neglect  the  laws  of  religion;  violate  the 
laws  of  religion. 

Stand  in  awe,  and  sin  not.—  Psalms,  iv.  4. 

Many  also  have  perished,  have  erred,  and  sinned 
for  women.—  1  Esdras,  iv.  27. 

He  shall  ask,  and  he  shall  give  him  life  for  them 
that  sin  not  unto  death.—  1  John,  v.  16. 

2.  Offend  against  right. 

I  am  a  man, 
More  sinn'd  against  than  sinning. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  2. 
And  who  but  wishes  to  invert  the  laws 
Of  order,  sins  against  th'  eternal  cause. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  129. 
Sin.  adv.     Since. 

But  whenas  Calidore  was  comen  in 
And  gan  aloud  for  Pastorell  to  call, 
Knowing  his  voice,  although  not  heard  long  sin, 
She  sudden  was  revived  therewithal!. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  vi.  11,  44. 


SIX  A 


Sinapism,  s.      [Gr.  anm-iri  =  mustard.]      In 

Mflifine..     Mustard  poultice. 

Derivatives,  especially  sinapisms,  the  terebinthi- 
nate  epithem.  or  blisters,  may  be  placed  on  these  or 
other  parts  of  the  surface.—  Copland,  Dictionary  of 
Practical  Medicine,  Haemorrhoids. 

Since,  conj. 

1.  Because  that. 

Since  the  clearest  discoveries  we  have  of  other 
spirits,  besides  God  and  our  own  souls,  are  imparted 
by  revelation,  the  information  of  them  should  be 
taken  from  thence. — Locke. 

Since  truth  and  constancy  are  vain, 
Since  neither  love,  nor  sense  of  pain, 
Nor  force  of  reason  can  persuade, 
Then  let  example  be  obey'd.  Granville. 

2.  From  the  time  that. 

Am  not  I  thine  ass,  upon  which  thou  hast  ridden 
ever  since  1  was  thine  unto  this  day  ?— Numbers, 
xxii.  30. 

He  is  the  most  improved  mind  since  you  saw  him 
that  ever  was. — Pope. 

Since,  adv.     Ago;  before  this. 

About  two  years  since,  it  so  fell  out,  that  he  was 
brought  to  a  great  lady's  house. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Spies  of  the  Volsces 

Held  me  in  chase,  that  I  was  forced  to  wheel 
Three  or  four  miles  about,  else  had  I,  sir, 
Half  an  hour  since,  brought  my  report. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  i.  6. 
A  law  was  made  no  longer  since  than  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  Henry  the  eighth.— -Sir  J.  Davies,  Dis- 
course on  the  State  of  Ireland. 
How  many  ages  since  has  Virgil  writ. 

Lord  Roscommon. 

Since,  prep.     After ;  reckoning  from  some 
time  past  to  the  time  present. 

[He]  since  the  morning  hour  set  put  from  heaven. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  111. 

If  such  a  man  arise,  I  have  a  model  by  which  he 

may  build  a  nobler  poem  than  any  extant  since  the 

ancients.— Dryden. 

Sincere,  adj.     [Fr. ;  Lat.  sincerus.'] 

1.  Unhurt;  uninjured.  . 

He  tried  a  third,  a  tough  well-chosen  spear; 
The  inviolable  body  stood  sincere. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Story  of 
Cygnus. 

2.  Pure;  unmingled. 

Pardon  my  tears,  'tis  joy  which  bids  them  flow; 
A  joy  which  never  was  sincere  till  now; 
Tfiat  which  my  conquest  gave,  I  could  not  prize, 
Or  'twas  imperfect  till  I  saw  your  eyes.        Dryden. 

The  pleasures  of  sense  beasts  taste  sincere  and 
pure  always,  without  mixture  or  allay,  without  being  I 
distracted  in  the  pursuit,  or  disquieted  in  the  use  of 
them. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

Animal  substances  differ  from  vegetable,  in  that 
being  reduced  to  ashes,  they  are  perfectly  insipid, 
and  in  that  there  is  no  sincere  acid  in  any  animal 
juice.  —  Arbuthnot,  On,  the  Nature  and  Choice  of 
Aliments. 

3.  Honest;  undissembling;  uncorrupt. 

This  top-proud  fellow. 
Whom  from  the  flow  of  gall  1  name  not,  but 
From  sincere  motions  by  intelligence, 
1  do  know  to  be  corrupt. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  i.  1. 

Nor  troubled  at  these  tidings  from  the  earth, 
Which  your  sincerest  care  could  not  prevent , 
Foretold  so  lately  what  would  come  to  pass. 
When  first  this  tempter  cross'd  the  gulf  from  hell. 
Milton,  Paradise  Lust.  x.  3(5. 

The  more  sincere  you  are,  the  better  it  will  fare 
with  yon  at  the  great  day  of  account.  In  the  mean 
while,  give  us  leave  to  be  sincere  too,  in  condemn- 
ing heartily  what  we  heartily  disapprove.— Bishop 
IVaterlaud. 

Through  the  want  of  a  sincere  intention  of  pleas- 
ing God  in  all  our  actions,  we  fall  into  such  irregu- 
larities of  life  as.  by  the  ordinary  means  of  grace,  we 
should  have  power  to  avoid. — Law. 

Sincerely,  adv      In  a  sincere  manner. 

1.  Perfectly;  without  alloy. 

Joy  shall  overtake  us  as  a  flood, 
When  everything  that  is  sincerely  good 
And  perfectly  divine, 
With  truth,  and  peace,  and  love  shall  ever  shine. 

Milton,  Odes,  On  Time.  13. 

2.  Honestly ;  without  hypocrisy  ;  with  purity 
of  heart. 

The  purer  and  perfecter  our  religion  is,  the 
worthier  effects  it  hath  in  them  who  stcd lastly  and 
sincerely  embrace  it.—  Hooker.  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

That  you  may,  fair  lady, 

Perceive  I  speak  sincerely,  the  kind's  majesty 
Does  honour  to  you. 

Shikespear,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  3. 
In  your  whole  reasoning,  keep  \  our  mind  sincerely 
intent  in  the  pursuit  of  truth.— Watts,  Logick. 


Sincereness. 

Sincere. 
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*.      Attribute    suggested  by 


SINE 

I  rest  as  far  from  wrong  of  sincereness, 
As  he  flies  from  the  practice'. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Bloody  Brother. 

This  sincereness  and  confidence  Of  the  king  had 
not  the  return  they  deserved. — Sir  W.  Temple,  In- 
troduction to  the  History  of  England,  p.2SO. 

Sinciput,  s.  [Lat.]  Fore  part  of  the  head, 
from  the  forehead  to  the  coronal  suture : 
(opposed  to,  and  not  so  common  as, 
occiput). 

Sincerity.  *.     Sincereness. 

Jesus  Christ  lias  purchased  for  us  terms  of  recon- 
ciliation, who  will  accept  of  sincerity  instead  of  per- 
fection :  but  then  this  sincerity  implies  our  honest 
endeavours  to  do  our  utmost. — Rogers. 

Sindon.  s.  [Lat.  =  fine  linen.]  Fold ;  wrapper. 
Hare. 

There  were  found  a  book  and  a  letter,  both  written 
in  fine  parchment,  and  wrapped  in  sindons  of  linen. 
— Bacon. 

Sine.  s.  [Lat.  sinus.']  In  Geometry.  See 
extract. 

A  right  sine,  in  geometry,  is  a  right  line  drawn 
from  one  end  of  an  arch  perpendicularly  upon  the 
diameter  drawn  from  the  other  end  of  that  arch  ;  or 
it  is  half  the  chord  of  twice  the  arch.— Harris. 

Whatever  inclinations  the  rays  have  to  the  plane 
of  incidence,  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  of 
every  ray,  considered  apart,  shall  have  to  the  sine  of 
the  angle  of  refraction  a  constant  ratio.— Clieyne, 
Philosophical  Principles. 

Sinecure.  .«.  [Lat.  sine  =  without  +  cura  = 
care.]  Office  which  has  revenue  without 
any  employment. 

A  sinecure  is  a  benefice  without  cure  of  souls. — 
Ayl'ffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

No  simony  nor  sinecure  is  known  ; 
There  works  the  bee,  no  honey  for  the  drone. 

Garth. 
Sinew.  *.   [A.S.  sinu.~] 

1.  Tendon  ;  ligament  by  which  the  joints  are 
moved. 

The  torrent  roar'd,  and  we  did  buffet  it 
With  lusty  sinews.      Shakespear,  Julius  Caesar,  i.  2. 

Mute  and  amazed,  my  hair  with  terror  stood ; 
Fear  shrunk  my  sinews,  and  congeal'd  my  blood. 

Dryden.  Translation  of  the  Jiiieid,  iii.  40. 

A  sinew  cracked  seldom  recovers  its  former 
strength.— Locke. 

2.  Applied  to  whatever  gives    strength  or 
compactness  :    (as,  '  Money  is  the  sinews 
of  war ' ;  a  Latinism.  Fuller  is  often  stated 
to  have  been  the  writer  who  first  used  it ; 
but  it  is  found  in  Massinger). 

Some  other  sinews  there  are,  from  which  that 
overplus  of  strength  in  persuasion  doth  arise.— 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

In  the  principal  figures  of  a  picture  the  painter  is 
to  employ  thejvtwiM  of  his  art.  for  in  them  consists 
the  principal  beauties  of  his  work.— Dryden,  Trans- 
latiun  of  Dtifresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

3.  Muscle  or  nerve. 

The  feeling  power,  which  is  life's  root, 
Through  every  living  part  itself  doth  shed 

By  sineivs,  which  extend  from  head  to  foot ; 
And,  like  a  net,  o'er  alj  the  body  spread. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

Sinew,  v.  a.     Knit  as  by  sinews.     Obsolete. 

Ask  the  lady  Bona  for  thy  queen  ; 
So  shall  tin  in  sinew  both  thtse  lands  together. 

Sha/cespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  ii.  6. 
Sinewed,  adj. 


I.  Furnished  with  sinews. 

Strong  sinewed  was  the  youth,  and  big  of  bone. 

Dryden. 
•2.  Strong ;  firm  ;  vigorous. 

He  will  the  rather  do  it  when  he  sees 
Ourselves  well  sinewed  to  our  defence. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  v.  7. 

Sinewless,  adj.    Having  no  sinews;  without 
power  or  strength. 

All  that  ever  was  said  against  these  helps  to 
beauty,  seems  to  many  wise  women  weak  and  sinew- 
less. —  Jeremy  Taylor,  Artificial  Handsomeness, 
p.  194. 

The  arm  of  the  church  is  now  short  and  sinewless. 
— Bishop  Hall,  Remains,  p.  42t5. 

Sinewshrunk.    *.      In    Farriery.     See   ex- 
tract. 

A  horse  is  said  to  be  sinew/shrunk  when  he  has 
been  overridden,  and  so  fatigued  that  lie  becomes 
gauntbellied  by  a  stiffness  and  contraction  of  the 
two  sinews  which  are  under  his  belly.— Farrier's 
Dictionarii. 


Sinewy,  adj. 
1.  Consisting  of  sinews. 
6D 


SING  fSrwAPTSK 

I  SING 

The  sinewy  thread  my  brain  lets  fall 
Through  every  part, 
Can  tie  those  parts,  and  make  me  one  of  all. 

Donne. 
•2.  Strong ;  nervous ;  vigorous  ;  forcible. 

And  for  thy  vigour. 
Bull-bearing  Milo  his  addition  yields 
To  sinewy  Ajax. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  3. 
Worthy  fellows,  and  like  to  prove 
Most  sinewy  swordsmen. 

Id.,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  ii.  1. 
The  northern  people  are  large,  fair-complexioned, 
strong,  sinewy,  and  courageous.— Sir  JU.  Hale,  Ori- 
gination of  Mankind. 

Sinful,  ntlj. 

1.  Alien  from  God;  not  holy;  unsanctified. 

Drive  out  the  sinful  pair, 
From  hallow'd  ground  the  unholy. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,\\.  105. 
•2.  Wicked ;  not  observant  of  religion ;  con- 
trary to  religion:    (used  both  of  persona 
and  things). 
Thrice  happy  man,  said  then  the  father  grave, 

W  bosestawtering  steps  thy  steddy  hand  doth  lead 
And  shews  the  way  his  sinful  soul  to  save. 
Who  better  can  the  way  to  heaven  aread? 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Ine  stoicks  looked  upon  all  passions  as  sinful 
defects  and  irregularities,  as  so  many  deviations 
from  right  reason,  making  passion  to  be  only  an- 
other word  for  perturbation.— South,  Sermons. 

Sinfully,  adv.  In  a  sinful  manner ;  wickedly; 
not  piously ;  not  according  to  the  ordinance 
of  God. 

All  this  from  my  remembrance  brutish  wrath 
Sinfully  pluck  t,  and  not  a  man  of  you 
Had  so  much  grace  to  put  it  in  my' mind. 

,     ,  Shakespear,  Richard  III.  ii.  1. 

The  humble  and  contented  man  pleases  himself 
innocently  and  easily,  while  the  ambitious  man 
attempts  to  please  others  sinfully  and  difficultly, 
and  perhaps  unsuccessfully  too.— South,  Sermons. 

Sinfulness.  *.  Attribute  suggested  by  Sin- 
ful; alienation  from  God;  neglect  or  vio- 
lation of  the  duties  of  religion ;  contrariety 
to  religious  goodness. 

I  am  sent 

To  shew  thee  what  shall  come  in  future  days 
To  thee  and  to  thy  offspring :  good  with  bad 
•    Expect  to  hear;  supernal  grace  contending 
With  sinfulness  of  men. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  35(5. 
Sing:,  v.  n.  pret.  I  sang,  or  sung ;  past  part. 

sung.  [A.S.  singun.] 

].  Form  the  voice  to  melody;  articulate 
musically. 

The  morning  stars  sang  together,  and  all  the  sons 
of  God  shouted  for  joy. — Job,  xxxviii.  7. 

Then  shall  the  trees  of  the  wood  sing  out  at  the 
presence  of  the  Lord.— 1  Chronicles,  xvi.  33. 
Orpheus  with  his  lute  made  trees, 
And  the  mountain  tops  that  freeze, 

Bow  themselves  when  he  did  sing: 
To  his  musick  plants  and  flowers 
Ever  sprung,  as  sun  and  showers 
There  had  made  a  lasting  spring. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  1,  song. 
Then  they  for  sudden  joy  did  weep. 

And  i  for  sorrow  sung 
That  such  a  king  should  play  bo-peep 
And  go  the  fools  among. 

Id.,  King  Lear,  i.  4,  song. 
They  rather  had  beheld 

Dissentious  numbers  pestering  streets,  than  see 
Our  tradesmen  singing  in  their  shops,  and  going 
About  their  functions  friendly. 

Id.,  Coriolanus,  iv.  6. 
As  she  danced  a  roundelay  she  sung 
In  honour  of  the  laurel  ever  young. 

Dryden,  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  102. 

•2.  Utter  sweet  sounds  inarticulately. 

You  will  sooner  bind  a  bird  from  singing  than 
from  Hying.— Bacon. 

Join  voices,  all  ye  birds, 
That  singing  up  to  heaven -gate  ascend. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  197. 
Oh  !  were  I  made,  by  some  transforming  power, 
The  captive  bird  that  sings  within  thy  bower, 
Then  might  my  voice  thy  list'ning  ears  employ, 
And  i  those  kisses  ho  receives  enjoy. 

Pope,  Pastorals,  Summer. 
3.  Make  any  small  or  shrill  noise. 

A  man  may  hear  this  shower  sing  in  the  wind. 

Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iii.  2. 

You  leaden  messengers. 

Fly  with  false  aim  ;  pierce  the  still  moving  air, 
That  sings  with  piercing:  do  not  touch  my  lord. 

Id.,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  iii.  2. 
O'er  his  head  the  (lying  spear 
Sumj  innocent,  and  spent  its  force  in  air.        Pope 
937 
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4.  Tell  in  poetry. 

Bid  her  exalt  her  melancholy  wing,  n-.,inn 

And  raised  from  earth,  and  saved  from  passion, 

Of  human  hope  by  cross  event  destroy'd, 

£  useless  wealth  and  Kreatne^onenjo^  ^  ^ 

Sins.  v.  a. 


.    .    . 
Relate  or  mention  in  poetry. 

All  the  prophets  in  their  age  the  times 
Of  great  Messiah  shal 


sing  the  man  who  Judah's  sceptre  bore, 
right  hand  which  bore  thebe 


Arms  and  tterwn  I***^  of  the  JEneid  i.  1. 
2.  Celebrate  ;  give  praises  to  in  verse. 
The  last,  the  happiest  British  king. 


8.  Utter  harmoniously. 

They  that  wasted  us  required  of  us  mirth,  saying 

Sing**  one  of  the  songs  of  Zion.-Psalms  cxxxvii.  3 

Incles  caddises,  cambricks,  lawns  why  he  ,ting» 

them  over  as  they  were  gods  and  goddesses.-Mate- 

toear,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 

With  what  eyes  could  we 
Stand  in  his  presence  humble,  and  receive 
Strict  laws  imposed  to  celebrate  his  throne 
With  warbled  hymns,  and  to  his  godhead  sing 
Forced  hallelujahs  ?    Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  n.  239, 
Singe,  v.  «.     [A.S.  sangan.]     Scorch  ;  burn 
slightly  or  superficially. 

They  bound  the  doctor, 

Whose  beard  they  have  ringed  off  with  brands  of 

fire.          Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  y.  1 

I  ringed  the  toes  of  an  ape  through  a  burning 

glass,  and  he  never  would  endure  it  after.—  air  u, 

L  'Estrange. 

He  seem  d  to  pass 
A  rolling  flre  along,  and  ringe  the  grass.      D)-yden 

Singe,  s.     Slight  bum. 
Singeing,  verbal  abs.   Act  of  one  who  singes 
superficial  burning. 

Drake  in  the  vaunting  stile  of  a  soldier,  woul< 
call  this  enterprise  the  singeing  of  the  King  o 
Spain's  beard.—  Bacon. 

Singer.  *.     One  who  sings  ;  one  whose  pro- 
fession or  business  is  to  sing. 

1  gat  me  men  ringers  and  women  singers,&na  the 
delights  of  the  sons  of  men.—  Ecclesiastes,  u.  8. 

To  the  chief  singer  on  my  stringed  instruments.— 
Habbakkvk,  iii.  10. 

His  niching  was  like  an  unskilful  singer,  he  kep 
not  time.—  Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor 
i  8 

Thy  heart  no  ruder  than  the  rugged  stone, 
I  might,  like  Orpheus,  with  my  num'rous  moan 
Melt  to  compassion  :  now  my  trait'rous  song 
With  thee  conspires  to  do  the  singer  wrong. 


The  birds  know  how  to  chuse  their  fare ; 
To  peck  this  fruit  they  all  forbear: 
Those  cheerful  singers  know  not  why 
They  should  make  any  haste  to  die.  Id 

The  Grecian  tragedy  was  at  first  nothing  but 
chorus  of  ringers— Dryden. 
Singing,  verbal  abs.    Act  of  one  who  sings 
modulation  of  the  voice  to  melody ;  mu 
sical    articulation ;    utterance    of   swee 

sounds. 

The  time  of  the  ringing  of  birds  is  come.— Song 
Solomon,  ii.  12. 

My  soul  is  an  enchanted  boat, 
Which  like  a  sleeping  swan  doth  float, 
Upon  the  silver  waves  of  thy  sweet  singing. 

Shelley 

Singing-bird,  s.  Bird  having  a  musical  note 
as  the  thrush,  the  nightingale,  the  warbler* 

&c. 

Cockbirds  amongst  ringing  birds  are  ever  the  be 
ter  singers,  because  they  are  more  lively.— Baco 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 
Singingbook.  s.     Book  of  tunes. 

When  shall  we  hear  a  new  set  of  singing-books,  o 
the  viols  ?— Brewer,  Lingua. 
Singingly.  adv.     In  a  singing  manner,  wit 
a  kind  of  tune. 

Counterfaite  courtiers  which  simper  it  in  ou 
warde  shewe,  making  pretie  mouthes.and  marchii 
with  a  stalking  pace  likq  cranes,  spotting  over  the 
own  shoulder,  speaking  lispingly,  and  answerin 
singingly,  with  perfumed  gloves  under  their  girdles 
—North,  Translation  of  Philosopher  at  Court,  p.  1 
singingxnan.  s.  One  who  is  employed  t 

sing. 

The  prince  broke  thy  head  for  liking  [likening 

his  father  to  a  ringing-man  of  Windsor.— Sltak 

spear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  ii.  1. 
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ingingmaster.  s.  One  who  teaches  to  sing. 
He  employed  an  itinerant  slngingmaster  to  in- 
struct them  rightly  in  the  tunes  of  the  Psalms.- 
Addison,  Spectator. 
ingle,  adj.     [Lat.  singulus.'] 
One ;  not  double  ;  not  more  than  one. 

The  words  are  clear  and  easy,  and  their  originals 
are  of  single  signification  without  any  ambiguity.— 


SING 


K£  join'd  with  bold  Pirithous  came, 
A  single  concord  in  a  double  name.  ,,  ,„„... 

Druden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Meleager 

and  Atalanta. 
High  Alba, 

A  lonely  desart,  and  an  empty  land, 
Shall  scarce  afford,  for  needful  hours  of  rest, 
A  single  house  to  thei 


,  Particular;  individual. 

No  single  man  is  born  with  a  right  of  controulmg 
the  opinions  of  all  the  rest— Pope. 

I  have  not  invited  the  prince  over;  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  a  single  one  of  my  brethren  has  done 
so.—Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  ix. 

3.  Not  compounded. 

As  simple  ideas  are  opposed  to  complex,  and  smnle 
ideas  to  compound,  so  propositions  are  distinguished: 
the  English  tongue  has  some  advantage  above  the 
learned  languages,  which  have  no  usual  word  to  dis- 
tinguish ringle  from  simple.— Watts. 

4.  Alone  ;  having  no  companion ;  having  no 
assistant. 

Servant  of  God,  well  hast  thou  fought 
The  better  fight,  who  single  hast  maintain  d 
Atrainst  revolted  multitudes  the  cause 
Of  truth.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  2D 

His  wisdom  such,  at  once  it  did  appear 
Three  kingdoms  wonder,  and  three  kingdoms  fear, 
Whilst  ringle  he  stood  forth.  Sir  J.  Denham 

On  the  Earl  of  Stafford's  Trial  and  Death 

In  sweet  possession  of  the  fairy  place, 
Single  and  conscious  to  myself  alone, 
Of  pleasures  to  the  excluded  world  unknown. 

Dryden,  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  141 

5.  Unmarried. 

Is  the  single  man  therefore  blessed?  no:  as  a 
walled  town  is  more  worthier  than  a  village,  so  i 
the  forehead  of  a  married  man  more  honourabl 
than  the  bare  brow  of  a  bachelor.— Shakespear,  A 
you  like  it,  iii.  3. 

Pygmalion  . . . 

Abhorr'd  all  womankind,  but  most  a  wife ; 
So  single  chose  to  live,  and  shunn'd  to  wed, 
Well  pleased  to  want  a  consort  of  his  bed. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Story  oj 
Pygmalion  and  the  Statue. 

Things  have  opened  to  me  now,  so  that  I  might 
marry  almost  where  I  liked.  But  I  wouldn't ;  I'd 
keep  single.  I  ought  to  be  single,  among  the  friends 
I  know.— Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xxviii. 

6.  Not  complicated ;  not  duplicated. 

To  make  flowers  double  is  effected  by  often  re- 
moving them  into  new  earth ;  as,  on  the  contrary, 
double  flowers,  by  neglecting  and  not  removing, 
prove  single.— Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental 
History. 

7.  Pure ;    uncorrupt ;    not    double  minded ; 
simple. 

The  light  of  the  body  is  the  eye :  if  therefore  thine 
eye  be  ringle,  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of  light.— 
Matthew,  vi.  22. 

8.  That^in  which  one  is  opposed  to  one. 

He,  when  his  country,  threaten'd  with  alarms, 
Shall  more  than  once  the  Punick  bands  affright, 
Shall  kill  the  Gaulish  king  in  single  fight. 

Dryden,  Translation  oftheJEneid,  vi.  1182. 

9.  Singular;  particular. 

He  that  so  considers  the  praise  of  men,  that  he 
must  at  no  hand  part  with  it,  whenever  the  greatest 
sins  come  to  be  in  fashion  and  credit,  (as,  God  knows, 
many  are  now-a-days.)  he  will  be  sure  to  commit 
them,  rather  than  run  the  disgrace  of  being  top 
ringle  and  precise.—  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  Sunday  vi. 
§13. 

10.  Small :  (as  applied  to  beer). 

They  will  scarce 
Serve  to  beg  single  beer. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  The  Captain. 

11.  Weak;  silly. 

Is  not  your  voice  broken?  your  wind  short? 
your  chin  double?  your  wit  single'!— Sliakespear, 
Henry  IV.  Part  II.  i.  2. 

He  utters  such  single  matter  in  so  infantly  a 
voice. — Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Queen  of  Corinth. 

Commonly  used  in  compounds :  (as, '  Single- 
handed,'  '  Single-minded'). 
Single,  v.  a. 

1.  Choose  out  from  among  others. 
I  saw  him  in  the  battle  range  about, 
And  how  he  singled  Clifford  forth. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  ii.  2 


Every  man  may  have  a  peculiar  savour,  which 
although  not  perceptible  unto  man,  is  yet  sensible 
unto  dogs,  who  hereby  can  single  out  their  master 
in  the  dark.— Bacon. 
The  weapons  overtook  his  words, 

And  blows  they  bravely  change, 
When  like  a  lion,  thirsting  blood, 

Did  moody  Richard  range, 
And  made  large  slaughters  where  he  went, 

Till  Richmond  he  espied, 
Whom  singling,  after  doubtful  swords, 

The  valorous  tyrant  died. 

Warner,  A  Ibions  England. 

Dost  thou  already  single  me?  I  thought 
Gyves  and  the  mill  had  tamed  thee. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  1092. 

Begin,  auspicious  boy,  to  cast  about 
Thy  infant  eyes,  and  with  a  smile  thy  mother  single 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  iv.  72. 
Single  the  lowliest  of  the  am'rous  youth; 
Ask  for  his  vows,  but  hope  not  for  his  truth. 

Prior,  Henry  and  Emma,  564. 
'It's  only  a  subpoena  in  Bardell  and  Pickwick  on 
behalf  of  the  plaintiff,'  replied  Jackson,  singling  out 
one  of  the  slips  of  paper,  and  producing  a  shilling 
from  his  waistcoat  pocket.  —  Dickens,  Pickwick 
Papers,  ch.  xxx. 

2.  Sequester ;  withdraw. 

yea,  simply, saith  Basil,  and  universally,  whether 
it  be  in  works  of  nature,  or  of  voluntary  choice,  I 
see  not  any  thing  done  as  it  should  be,  if  it  be 
wrought  by  an  agent  singling  itself  from  consorts. 
— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

3.  Take  alone. 


Many  men  there  are,  than  whom  nothing  is  more 
commendable  when  they  are  singled;  and  yet,  in 
society  with  others,  none  less  fit  to  answer  the  duties 
which  are  looked  for  at  their  hands.— Hooker,  Eccle- 
siastical Polity. 

4.  Separate. 

Hardly  they  herd,  which  by  good  hunters  singled 
are.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Singleness,     s.      Attribute     suggested    by 
Single. 

1.  Not  duplicity  or  multiplicity;    state   of 
being  only  one. 

2.  Simplicity  ;  sincerity ;  honest  plainness. 

It  is  not  the  deepness  of  their  knowledge,  but  the 
singleness  of  their  belief,  which  God  accepteth.— 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Men  must  be  obliged  to  go  through  their  business 
with  singleness  of  heart.— Law. 

3.  State  of  being  alone. 

Hear  next,  that  Athelwold's  sad  widow  swears 
Never  to  violate  the  holy  vow 
She  to  his  truth  first  plighted ;  swears  to  bear 
The  sober  singleness  of  widowhood 
To  her  sad  grave.  Mason,  Elfrida. 

Singlestick,  s.    Backsword. 

In  all  manly  exercises  he  excelled  every  compe- 
titor ;  and  as  to  his  feats  at  singlestick,  they  were 
famous  in  several  adjoining  parishes.—  Warren,  Now 
and  Then. 

Singly,  adv. 

1.  Individually;  particularly. 

If  the  injured  person  be  not  righted,  every  one  of 
them  is  wholly  guilty  of  the  injustice,  and  therefore 
bound  to  restitution  singly  and  entirely. — Jeremy 
Taylor,  Rule  and  Exercises  of  Holy  Living. 

They  tend  to  the  perfection  of  human  nature,  and 
to  make  men  singly  and  personally  good,  or  tend  to 
the  happiness  of  society.—  Archbishop  Tillotson 
Sermons. 

2.  Only ;  by  himself. 

Look  thee,  'tis  so ;  thou  singly  honest  man, 
Here  take :  the  gods  out  of  my  misery 
Have  sent  thee  treasure. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 

3.  Without  partners  or  associates. 

Belinda  now,  whom  thirst  of  fame  invites, 
Burns  to  encounter  two  adventurous  knights, 
At  ombre  singly  to  decide  their  doom. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lode,  canto  iii. 

4.  Honestly;  simply;  sincerely. 
singsong,  s.    Contemptuous  expression  for 

bad  singing  or  poetry. 

Campanella  tells  us,  that  the  German  and  Gallican 
heresy  began  with  sing-song,  and  is  carried  on  by 
comedy  and  tragedies. — Rymer,  On  Tragedy,  p.  34. 

It  was  all  indeed  mere  sing-song,  or  rather  (if  the 
expression  be  not  too  quaint)  sing  without  song. — 
Mason,  Three  Essays  on  Church  Music,  p.  163. 

The  'Purple  Island'  is  nothing  else  than  the 
human  body,  and  the  poem  is,  in  fact,  for  the  greater 
part,  a  system  of  anatomy,  nearly  as  minute  in  its 
details  as  if  it  were  a  scientific  treatise,  but  wrapping 
up  everything  in  a  fantastic  guise  of  double  mean- 
ing, so  as  to  produce  a  languid  sing-song  of  laborious 
riddles,  which  are  mostly  unintelligible  without  the 
very  knowledge  they  make  a  pretence  of  conveying. 
—Craik,  History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  17. 
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Singular,    adj.    [Fr.  singulier ;    Lat.  singu- 

larift.] 

1.  Single  ;  not  complex  ;  not  compound. 

The  idea  which  represents  one  particular  determi 
nate  thing  is  called  a  singular  idea,  whether  simple, 
complex,  or  compound.—  Watts. 

2.  In  Grammar. 

a.  In  the  way  of  number.     Expressing  only 
one ;  not  plural. 

If  St.  Paul's  speaking  of  himself  in  the  first 
person  singular  lias  so  various  meanings,  his  use  of 
the  first  person  plural  has  a  greater  latitude. — 
Locke. 

b.  As  applied  to  terms.    Proper,  individual, 
as  opposed   to  general,  or  common :    (a 
proper  name  is  a  singular  term). 

3.  Particular;  unexampled. 

So  singular  a  sadness 
Must  have  a  cause  as  strange  as  the  effect. 

Sir  J.  DenJiam,  The  Sophy. 

4.  Having  something  not  common  to  others  : 
(commonly  used  in  a  sense  of  disapproba- 
tion, whether  applied  to  persons  or  things). 

His  zeal 

None  seconded,  as  out  of  season  judged, 
Or  singular  and  rash. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  849. 
It  is  very  commendable  to  be  singular  in  any 
excellency,  and  religion  is  the  greatest  excellency  : 
to  be  singular  in  anything  that  is  wise  and  worthy, 
is  not  a  disparagement,  but  a  praise. — Archbishop 
Tillotson. 

5.  Alone  ;  that  of  which  there  is  but  one. 

These  busts  of  the  emperors  and  empresses  are  all 
very  scarce,  and  some  of  them  almost  singular  in 
their  kind.— Addison. 

Singular.  *.     Particular  ;  single  instance. 

We  cannot  e'er  run  through  all  singulars. — Dr. 
H.  More,  Song  of  the  Soul,  iii.  2, 36. 

Singularist.  s.     One  who  affects  singularity. 
Mare. 

To  be  termed  a  foppish  simpleton,  doting  on 
speculations,  and  enslaved  to  rules;  a  fantastical 
humorist ;  a  precise  bigot ;  a  rigid  stoick ;  a  demure 
sneaksby ;  a  clownish  singularist,  or  nonconformist 
to  ordinary  rules :  a  stiff  opiniatre ;  are  opprobrious 
names,  which  divert  many  persons  from  their  duty. 
— Harrow,  Sermons,  vol.  iii.  serin,  xxxiv. 

Singularity,  s. 

1.  Some  character  or  quality  by  which  one 
is  distinguished  from  all,  or  from  most 
others. 

Pliny  addeth  this  singularity  to  that  soil,  that 
the  second  year  the  very  falling  down  of  the  seeds 
yieldeth  corn. — Sir  W.  Raleiyh. 

2.  Anything  remarkable ;  curiosity ;  uncom- 
mon character  or  form. 

Your  gallery 

Have  we  pass'd  through,  not  without  much  content 
In  many  singularities ;  but  we  saw  not 
That  which  my  daughter  came  to  look  upon, 
The  statue  of  her  mother. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  v.  3. 
I  took  notice  of  this  little  figure  for  the  singu- 
larity of  the  instrument :  it  is  not  unlike  a  violin. — 
Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

3.  Particular  privilege  or  prerogative. 

St.  Gregory,  being  himself  a  bishop  of  Rome,  and 
writing  against  the  title  of  universal  bishop,  saith 
thus  :  None  of  all  my  predecessors  ever  consented  to 
use  this  ungodly  title ;  no  bishop  of  Rome  ever  took 
upon  him  this  name  of  singularity. — Hooker,  Eccle- 
siastical Polity. 

Catholicism,  which  is  here  attributed  unto  the 
church,  must  be  understood  in  opposition  to  the 
legal  singularity  of  the  Jewish  nation.  —  Bishop 
Pearson,  Exposition  of  the  Creed. 

4.  Character  or  manners  different  from  those 
of  others. 

The  spirit  of  singularity  in  a  few  ought  to  give 
place  to  public  judgement.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

Though,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  world, 
it  be  singular  for  men  thoroughly  to  live  up  to  the 
principles  of  their  religion,  yet  singularity  in  this 
matter  is  a  singular  commendation  of  it.— Arch- 
bishop Tillotson,  Sermons. 

Singularity  in  sin  puts  it  out  of  fashion,  since  to 
be  alone  in  any  practice  seems  to  make  the  judge- 
ment of  the  world  against  it ;  but  the  concurrence 
of  others  is  a  tacit"  approbation  of  that  in  which  they 
concur.— South,  Sermons. 

5.  Celibacy. 

Celibate,  like  the  fly  in  the  heart  of  an  apple, 
dwells  in  a  perpetual  sweetness,  but  sits  alone,  and 
is  confined  and  dies  in  singularity. — Jeremy  Taylor, 
Sermons,  serm.  xvii.  (Ord  MS.) 

Singularize.  v.  a.     Pick  out ;  select. 


SINI 

singularly,  adv.    In  a  singular  manner. 
1.  Particularly;  in  a  manner  not  common  to 
others. 

Solitude  and  singularity  can  neither  daunt  nor 
disgrace  him,  unless  we  could  suppose  it  a  disgrace 
to  be  singularly  good.— South,  Sermons. 

To  Gilbert  Beeket's  house  came  persons  both  dis- 
posed and  qualified  to  cultivate  in  various  ways  the 
extraordinary  talents  displayed  by  the  youth,  who 
was  singularly  handsome,  and  of  engaging  manners. 
—Mil-man,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.viii. 
ch.  viii. 

This  system,  however,  had  almost  exclusively  a 
military  object.  Though  carried,  for  a  long  time, 
into  effect  by  the '.singularly  rigid  spirit  of  that  little 
commonwealth,  it  was  too  extensive  an  interference 
with  parental  authority  and  natural  affection  for 
imitation,  even  by  the  most  military  republics  of 
antiquity,  such  as  the  Romans. — Sir  G.  C.  Lewis, 
On  the  Influence  of  Authority  in  Matters  of  Opinion, 
ch.  ix. 

He  was  induced,  at  this  crisis,  to  adopt  a  policy 
singularly  judicious. — Macaulay,  History  of  Eng- 
land, ch.  ii. 

2.  So  as  to  express  the  singular  number. 

Tertullian  spake  of  bishops  by  succession,  which 
were  still  singularly  one  by  one. — Bishop  Morton, 
Episcopacy  Asserted,  p.  121. 

Sing-ult.  s.     [Lat.  singultus."]     Sigh. 

So  when  her  tears  were  stopt  from  either  eye, 
Her  singults,  blubbrings,  seem'd  to  make  them  fly 
Out  at  her  oyster-mouth,  and  nose-thrills  wide. 

W.  Browne,  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  ii.  song  i. 

Sinister,  adj.     [Lat.] 

1.  Being  on  the  left  hand;  left;  not  right; 
not  dexter.     (It  seems  to  be  used  with  the 
accent  on  the  second  syllable,  at  least  in 
the    primitive,   and    on   the  first   in   the 
figurative  sense ;  in  this   sense  the  word 
is  chiefly  used  in  Heraldry,  and,  so  used, 
often  postpositive ;  as,  '  a  bar  sinister,'  de- 
noting illegitimacy). 

My  mother's  blood 

Runs  on  the  dexter  cheek,  and  this  sinister 
Bounds  in  my  sire's. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  5. 
A  rib  . . .  crookea  by  nature,  bent,  as  now  appears, 
More  to  the  part  sinister  from  me  drawn. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  884. 

The  spleen  is  unjustly  introduced  to  invigorate 

the  sinister  side,  which,  being  dilated,  would  rather 

infirm  and  debilitate  it.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 

Errours. 

In  his  sinister  hand,  instead  of  ball, 
He  placed  a  mighty  mug  of  potent  ale. 

Dryden,  Macflecnoe,  120. 

2.  Bad  ;   perverse ;   corrupt ;  deviating  from 
honesty  ;  unfair. 

Is  it  so  strange  a  matter  to  find  a  good  thing  fur- 
thered by  ill  men  of  a  sinister  intent  and  purpose, 
whose  forwardness  is  not  therefore  a  bridle  to  such 
as  favour  the  same  cause  with  a  better  and  sincere 
meaning  'i— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

The  duke  of  Clarence  was  soon  after  by  sinister 
means  made  clean  away.— Spenser,  View  of  the  State  \ 
of  Ireland. 

"When  are  there  more  unworthy  men  chosen  to  ! 
offices,  when  is  there  more  strife  and  contention 
about  elections,  or  when  do  partial  and  sinister 
affections  more  utter  themselves,  than  when  an 
election  is  committed  to  many?— Archbishop  Whit- 
gift. 

He  professes  to  have  received  no  sinister  measure 
from  his  judge,  but  most  willingly  humbles  himself 
to  the  determination  of  justice.— Shakespear,  Mea- 
sure for  Measure,  iii.  2. 

Those  may  be  accounted  the  left  hands  of  courts ; 
persons  that  are  full  of  nimble  and  sinister  tricks 
and  shifts,  whereby  they  pervert  the  plain  courses 
of  courts,  and  bring  justice  into  oblique  lines  and 
labyrinths.— Bacon,  Essays. 

The  just  person  has  given  the  world  an  assurance, 
by  the  constant  tenor  of  his  practice,  that  he  makes 
a  conscience  of  his  ways,  and  that  he  scorns  to  un- 
dermine another's  interest  by  any  sinister  or  inferior 
arts.— South,  Sermons. 

Triptolemus  had  time  to  study  the  appearance, 
countenance,  and  dress  of  those  into  whose  hands 
he  had  been  thus  delivered,  and  began  to  imagine 
that  he  read  in  their  looks,  not  only  the  general  ex- 
pression of  a  desperate  character,  but  some  sinister 
intentions  directed  particularly  toward  himself. — 
Sir  W.  Scott,  The  Pirate,  ch.  xxxv. 
These  were  advantages  :  and  then  he  thought- 
It  was  his  foible,  but  by  no  means  sinister— 
That  few  or  none  more  than  himself  had  caught 

Court  mysteries,  having  been  himself  a  minister. 
Byron,  Don  Juan,  xiii.  21. 

3.  Unlucky ;    inauspicious  :  (with  the  accent 
on  the  second  syllable). 

Tempt  it  again  :  that  is  thy  act,  or  none: 
What  all  the  several  ills  that  visit  earth, 
Brought  forth  by  night,  with  a  sinister  birth, 
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Plagues,  famine,  fire,  could  not  reach  unto, 
The  sword,  nor  surfeits,  let  thy  fury  do. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy,  i.  1. 
Sinister-banded,    adj.      Left-handed ;   un- 
lucky. 

That  which  still  makes  her  mirth  to  flow, 
Is  our  sinister-handed  woe. 

Lovelace,  Lucasta  Posthuma,  p.  2. 
Sinlsterly.  adv.    In  a  sinister  manner ;  per- 
versely; corruptly;  unfairly. 

Persons  which  most  sinisterlye  and  maliciouslye 
labour.— Injunctions  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  sign.  D. 
ii.  b. :  1559. 

It  might  have  been  discerned  that  the  scholars' 
arms  and  furniture  were  not  borrowed  of  them,  as 
some  had  sinisterly  suggested.— A.  Wood,  Annals  of 
the  University  of  Oxford  in  1642. 
Sinlstrous.  adj. 

1.  Absurd;  perverse;  wrongheaded. 

Might  not  your  maid  have  some  sinistrous  respect 
to  delude  ?— Sheldon,  Miracles  of  Antichrist,  p,  332 : 
1616. 

Many,  who  are  sinistrous  unto  good  actions,  are 
ambidexterous  unto  bad.— Sir  T.Browne,  Christian 
Morals,  iii.  20. 

A  knave  or  fool  can  do  no  harm,  even  by  the  most 
sinistrous  and  absurd  choice. — Jtentley. 

2.  Left  hand. 

The  heat  doth  seem  to  incline  unto  the  left,  which 
nappeneth  not  from  its  proper  site,  but  because  its 
sinistrous  gravity  is  drawn  that  way  by  the  great 
arterie.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours,  p.  179. 
(Ord  MS.) 

Sinistrously.  adv.     In  a  sinistrous  manner. 

1.  With  a  tendency  to  the  left. 

Many  in  their  infancy  are  Sinistrously  disposed, 
and  divers  continue  all  their  life  left-handed,  and 
have  but  weak  and  imperfect  use  of  the  right. — Sir 
T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

2.  Perversely ;  absurdly. 

Fall  not ...  to  accuse,  calumniate,  backbite,  or 
Sinistrously  interpret  others.  —  Sir  T.  Browne, 
Christian  Morals,  i.  36. 

Sink.  ».  w.    [A.S.  sincan.~\  pret.  I  sunk,  an- 
ciently sank ;  past  part,  sunk  or  sunken. 

1.  Fall  down    through    any  medium ;    not 
swim  ;  go  to  the  bottom. 

As  rich  with  prize. 
As  is  the  oozy  bottom  of  the  sea 
With  sunken  wreck  and  sumless  treasuries. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  i.  2. 

In  with  the  river  sunk,  and  with  it  rose, 
Satan,  involved  in  rising  mist ;  then  sought 
Where  to  lie  hid.          Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  74. 

He  swims  or  sinks,  or  wades,  or  creeps,  or  flies. 

Ibid.  ii.  95ft. 

The  pirate  sinks  with  his  ill-gotten  gains, 
And  nothing  to  another's  use  remains.         Dryden. 

Supposing  several  in  a  tempest  will  rather  perish 
than  work,  would  it  not  be  madness  in  the  rest  to 
chuse  to  sink  together,  rather  than  do  more  than 
their  share?—  Addison,  Present  State  of  the  War. 

2.  Fall  gradually. 

The  arrow  went  out  at  his  heart,  and  he  sunk 
down  in  his  chariot. — 2  Kings,  ix.  24. 
Why,  how  now,  cousin  ?  Wherefore  sink  von  down. 
Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iv.  1. 

3.  Enter  or  penetrate  into  any  body. 

David  put  his  hand  into  his  bag  and  took  a  stone 
thence  and  slar.g  it,  and  smote  the  Philistine  in  the 
forehead,  that  the  stone  sunk  into  his  forehead.— 
1  Samuel,  xvii.  49. 

4.  Lose  height ;  fall  to  a  level. 

In  vain  has  nature  form'd 
Mountains  and  oceans  to  oppose  his  passage ; 
He  bounds  o'er  all,  victorious  in  his  march ; 
The  Alps  and  Pyreneans  sink  before  him. 

Addison,  Cato. 

5.  Lose  or  want  prominence. 

What  were  his  marks  P — A  lean  cheek,  a  blue  eye 
and  sunken.— Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  iii.  2. 

Deep  dinted  wrinkles  on  her  cheeks  she  draws ; 
Sunk  are  her  eyes,  and  toothless  are  her  jaws. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JSneid,  vii.  585. 

6.  Be  overwhelmed  or  depressed. 

Our  country  sinks  beneath  the  yoke ; 
It  weeps,  it  bleeds,  and  each  new  day  a  gash 
Is  added  to  her  wounds. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 
They  arraign'd  shall  sink 
Beneath  thy  sentence. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  331. 
But  if  you  this  ambitious  prayer  deny, 
(A  wish,  I  grant,  beyond  mortality  !) 
Then  let  me  sink  beneath  proud  Arcite's  arms ; 
And,  I  once  dead,  let  him  possess  her  charms. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  175. 

7.  Be  received ;  be  impressed. 

Let  these  sayings  sink  down  into  your  ears. — 
Luke,  ix.  44. 

Truth  never  sinks  into  these  men's  minds,  nor 
gives  any  tincture  to  them. — Locke. 
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8.  Decline ;  decrease  ;  decay. 

Then  down  the  precipice  of  time  it  goes, 
And  sinks  in  minutes  which  in  ages  rose.     Dryden. 

This  republick  has  been  much  more  powerful 
than  it  is  at  present,  as  it  is  still  likelier  to  sink 
than  increase  in  its  dominions. — Addison,  Travels 
in  Italy. 

Let  not  the  fire  sink  or  slacken,  but  increase.— 
Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

9.  Fall  into  rest  or  indolence. 

Would'st  thou  have  me  sink  away 
In  pleasing  dreams,  and  lose  myself  in  love. 
When  every  moment  Cato's  life's  at  stake  ? 

Addison,  Cato. 

10.  Fall  into  any  state  worse  than  the  former ; 
tend  to  ruin. 

Nor  urged  the  labours  of  my  lord  in  vain 
A  sinkinu  empire  longer  to  sustain. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JSneid,  viii.  496. 
Sink.  v.  a.  [A.S.  sencan.] 

1.  Put  under  water  ;  disable  from  swimming 
or  floating. 

A  small  fleet  of  English  made  an  hostile  invasion, 
or  incursion,  upon  their  havens  and  roads,  and 
fired,  sunk,  and  carried  away  ten  thousand  ton  of 
their  great  shipping. — Bacon. 

2.  Delve ;  make  by  delving. 

At  Sags  in  Germany  they  dig  up  iron  in  the  fields 
by  sinking  ditches  two  feet  deep,  and  in  the  space 
of  ten  years  the  ditches  are  digged  again  for  iron 
since  produced. — Boyle. 

Near  Geneva  are  quarries  of  freestone,  that  run 
under  the  lake:  when  the  water  is  at  lowest,  they 
make  within  the  borders  of  it  a  little  square,  in- 
closed within  four  walls :  in  this  square  they  sink  a 
pit,  and  dig  for  freestone.— Addison. 
8.  Depress ;  degrade. 

A  mighty  king  I  am,  an  earthly  god ; 
Nations  obey  my  word  and  wait  ray  nod ; 
I  raise  or  sink,  imprison  or  set  free : 
And  life  or  death  depends  on  my  decree. 

Prior,  Solomon,  ii.  043. 

Trifling  painters  or  sculptors  bestow  infinite  pains 
upon  the  most  insignificant  parts  of  a  figure,  till 
they  rink  the  grandeur  of  the  whole.— Pope,  Essay 
on  Homer. 

4.  Plunge  into  destruction. 

Heaven  bear  witness, 
And  if  I  have  a  conscience,  let  it  sink  me, 
Ev'n  as  the  axe  falls,  if  I  be  not  faithful. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  1. 
Upon  my  soul,  I  meant,  sink  me— I  meant  to  say 
—so  you  are  going  to  marry  me— rink  me.—J.  Mor- 
ton, Secrets  worth  Knowing,  iii.  2. 

5.  Make  to  fall. 

These  are  so  far  from  raising  mountains,  that  they 
overturn  and  fling  down  some  before  standing,  and 
undermine  others,  sinking  them  into  the  abyss. — 
Woodward. 

6.  Bring  low  ;  diminish  in  quantity. 

When  on  the  banks  of  an  unlook'd-for  stream, 
You  sunk  the  river  with  repeated  draughts, 
Who  was  the  last  in  all  your  host  that  thirsted  P 

Addison,  Cato. 

7.  Crush ;  overbear ;  depress. 

That  Hector  was  in  certainty  of  death,  and  de- 
pressed with  the  conscience  of  an  ill  cause;  if  you 
will  not  grant  the  first  of  these  will  sink  the  spirit  I 
of  a  hero,  you'll  at  least  allow  the  second  may.— 
Pope. 

8.  Diminish ;  degrade. 

I  mean  not  that  we  should  sink  our  figure  out  of 
covetousness,  and  deny  ourselves  the  proper  con- 
veniences of  our  station,  only  that  we  may  lay  up  a 
superfluous  treasure. — Rogers. 

9.  Make  to  decline. 

Thy  cruel  and  unnatural  lust  of  power 
Has  sunk  thy  father  more  than  all  his  years, 
And  made  him  wither  in  a  green  old  age.         Rowe. 

10.  Suppress;  conceal;  intervert. 

If  sent  with  ready  money  to  buy  any  thing,  and 
you  happen  to  be  out  of  pocket,  sink  the  money,  and 
take  up  the  goods  on  account.— Swift,  Advice  to 
Servants. 
Sink.  s.     [A.S.  sinc  =  heap.] 

1.  Drain ;  jakes. 

Should  by  the  cormorant  belly  be  restrain'd, 
Who  is  the  rink  o'  the  body. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  i.  1. 

Bad  humours  gather  to  a  bile,  or  as  divers  kennels 
flow  to  one  sink,  so  in  short  time  their  numbers  in- 
creased.— Sir  J.  Ifayward. 

Gather  more  filth  than  any  sink  in  town. 

„  .  Oranville. 

Returning  home  at  night,  you'll  find  the  sink 
Strike  your  offended  sense  with  double  stink. 

Swift,  Description  of  a  City  Shower. 

2.  Any  place  where  corruption  is  gathered. 

What  rink  of  monsters,  wretches  of  lost  minds, 
Mad  after  change,  and  desperate  in  their  states, 
Wearied  and  gall'd  with  their  necessities, 
Durst  have  thought  it  I 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy 
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Our  soul,  whoso  country's  heav'n,  and  God  her 

father. 
Into  this  world,  corruption's  sink,  is  sent  j 

Yet  so  much  in  her  travail  she  doth  gather, 
That  she  returns  home  wiser  than  she  went. 

Donne. 

Sinker,    s.      In    Composition.      See   Jack 

Sinker. 
Sinless,  adj.     Exempt  from  sin. 

Led  on,  yet  sinless,  with  desire  to  know 
What  nearer  might  concern  him. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  61. 
At  that  tasted  fruit 

The  sun,  as  from  Thyestean  banquet,  turn'd 
His  course  intended :  else  how  had  the  world 
Inhabited,  though  sinless,  more  than  now 
Avoided  pinching  cold,  and  scorching  heat  ? 

Ibid.  x.  687. 

Infernal  ghosts  and  hellish  furies  round 
Environ'd  thee;   some  howl'd,  some  yell'd,  some 

•shriek'd, 

Some  bent  at  thee  their  fiery  darts,  while  thou 
Satt'st  unappall'd  in  calm  and  sinless  peace. 

Id.,  Paradis".  Regain'd,  v.  422. 
Did  God,  indeed,  insist  on  a  sinless  and  unerring 
observance  of  all  this  multiplicity  of  duties;  had  the 
Christian  dispensation  provided  no  remedy  for  our 
lapses,  we  might  cry  out  with  Balaam,  Alas,  who 
should  live,  if  God  did  this?— Rogers. 

Sinlessness.    s.      Attribute    suggested    by 
Sinless;  exemption  from  sin. 

We  may  the  less  admire  at  his  gracious  condescen- 
sions to  those,  the  siulessness  of  whose  condition  will 
keep  them  from  turning  his  vouchsafemeuts  into 
anything  but  occasions  of  joy  and  gratitude. — Boyle, 
Seraphick  Love. 

Sinner,  s. 

1.  One  at  enmity  with  God;  one  not  truly 
or  religiously  good. 

I  would  forget  it  fain  ; 
But,  O !  it  presses  to  my  memory 
Like  damned  guilty  deeds  to  sinners'  minds. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  2. 

let  the  boldest  sinner  take  this  one  consideration 
along  with  him,  when  he  is  going  to  sin.  that  whether 
the  sin  he  is  about  to  act  ever  comes  to  be  pardoned 
or  no,  yet,  as  soon  as  it  is  acted,  it  quite  turns  the 
balance,  puts  his  salvation  upon  the  venture,  and 
makes  it  ten  to  one  odds  against  him.— South,  Ser- 
mons. 

Never  consider  yourselves  as  persons  that  are  to 
be  seen,  admired,  and  courted  by  men  ;  but  as  poor 
sinners,  that  are  to.  save  yourselves  from  the  vanities 
and  follies  of  a  miserable  world,  by  humility,  devo- 
tion, and  self-denial.— Law. 

2.  Offender ;  criminal. 

Here's  that  which  is  too  weak  to  be  a  sinner, 
hcuest  water,  which  ne'er  left  man  i"  th*  mire. — 
Shakespear,  Timon  of  A  thens,  i.  2. 

Straight  o'er  the  guilty  ghost  the  fury  shakes 
The  sounding  whip,  and  brandishes  her  snakes, 
And  the  pale  sinner  with  her  sisters  takes. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vi.  771. 
Thither,  where  sinners  may  have  rest,  I  go. 
Where  flames  refined  in  breasts  seraphick  glow. 

Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelard. 

Sinner,  v.  n.     Act  the  part  of  a  sinner. 
Whether  the  charmer  sinner  it  or  saint  it, 
If  folly  grows  romantick,  I  must  paint  it. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  ii.  15. 

sinofferingr.  s.     Expiation  or  sacrifice  for 
sin. 

The  flesh  of  the  bullock  . . .  shalt  thou  burn  with- 
out the  camp :  it  is  a  sinofferiny.— Exodus,  xxix.  14. 
Sinuate,  v.  a.     [Lat.  sinuatus,  pass.  part,  of 
simio.~\     Bend  in  and  out. 

Another  was  very  perfect,  somewhat  less  with  the 
margin,  and  more  sinuated.—  Woodward,  On  Fossils. 
Sinuation.  s.     Bending  in  and  out. 

The  human  brain  is,  in  proportion  to  the  body, 
much  larger  than  the  brains  of  brutes,  in  proportion 
to  their  bodies,  and  fullerof  anfractusor  sinuations 
•-Sir  M.  Hale,  Origination  of  Mankind. 

Sinuosity,  s     Quality  of  being  sinuous. 

There  was  no  need  ...  of  any  sinuosity  or  pro- 
tuberance whatsoever.— Bibliolheca  Biblica,  i.  235. 
Sinuous,  adj.  [Fr.  sinueux,  from  Lat.  sinus.'] 
Bending  in  and  out. 

Try  with  what  disadvantage  the  voice  will  be  car- 
ried in  an  born,  which  is  a  line  arched ;  or  in  a 
trumpet,  which  is  aline  retorted;  or  in  some  pipe 
that  were  sinuous. — Bacon. 

At  once  came  forth  whatever  creeps  the  ground 
Insect  or  worm  ;  those  waved  their  Jimber  fans  . .' 
These,  as  a  line,  their  long  dimensions  drew, 
Streaking  the  ground  with  sinuous  tiace. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  475. 

In  the  dissections  of   liorses,  in  the  concave  or 

sinuous  part  of  the  liver,  whereat  the  gall  is  usually 

seated  in  quadrupeds,  I  discover  an  hollow    long 

membranous  substance.— Sir  T.  Bruwne 
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At  the  sound  he  turned, 
And  saw  by  the  warm  light  of  their  own  life 
Her  glowing  limbs  beneath  the  sinuous  veil 
Of  woven  wind,  lier  outspread  arms  now  bare, 
Her  (lark  locks  floating  in  the  breatli  of  night, 
Her  beamy  bending  eyes,  her  parted  lips 
Outstretched,  and  pale,  and  quivering  eagerly. 

Shelley,  A  lastor. 
Sinus.  S-      [Lilt.] 

1.  Bay  of  the  sea:  opening  of  the  land. 

Plato  supposeth  his  Atlantis  to  have  sunk  all  into 
the  sea :  whether  that  be  true  or  no,  I  do  not  think 
it  impossible  that  some  arms  of  the  sea,  or  sinuses, 
might  have  had  such  an  original.— T.  Bwrnet.  Theory 
oftlie  Earth. 

2.  Any  fold  or  opening. 

There  was  no  sinus  or  inequality,  or  perhaps  so 
much  as  one  pore  left  open,  according  to  this  hy- 
pothesis of  the  figure  of  the  ark.  —  Bibliotheca 
Biblica,i.2Z5. 

Sip.  v.  a.     [see  Sop.] 

1.  Drink  by  small  draughts  ;  take  at  one  ap- 
position of  the  cup  to  the  mouth  no  more 
than  the  mouth  will  contain. 

Soft  yielding  minds  to  water  glide  away, 
And  sip  with  nymphs  their  elemental  tea. 

Pope.  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  i. 

2.  Drink  in  small  quantities. 

And  may  at  last  my  weary  age 
Find  out  the  peaceful  hermitage; 
The  hairy  gown  and  mossy  cell, 
Where  I  may  sit  and  rightly  spell 
Of  every  star  that  heaven  doth  shew, 
And  every  herb  that  sips  the  dew. 

Milton,  II  Penseroso,  167. 

3.  Drink  out  of. 

The  winged  nation  wanders  through  the  skies, 
And  o'er  the  plains  and  o'er  the  forest  flies: 
Then  stooping  on  the  meads  and  leafy  bowers, 
They  skim  the  floods  and  sip  the  purple  flowers. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iv.  73. 
Sip.  v.  n.     Drink  a  small  quantity. 

[She]  raised  it  to  her  mouth  with  sober  grace; 
Then,  sipping,  offered  to  the  next  in  place. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  u33neid,  i.  1032. 
Sip.  s.     Small   draught ;    as   much  as   the 
mouth  will  hold. 

Her  face  o"  fire 

With  labour,  and  the  thing  she  took  to  quench  it 
She  would  to  each  one  sip. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 
One  sip  of  this 

Will  bathe  the  drooping  spirits  in  delight, 
Beyond  the  bliss  of  dreams.         Milton,  Comtts,  811. 
Sipe.    v.   n.      [Provincial  German,  sijpen.~] 

Ooze  or  drain  out  slowly. 
Siphon,  s.  [Lnt.  sip/ion,  fromGr.  ai<t>t>>vJ]  Pipe 
through  which  liquors  are  conveyed. 

Beneath  the  incessant  weeping  of  these  drains 
I  see  the  rocky  siphtmt  streteh'd  immense, 
The  mighty  reservoirs  of  harden'd  chalk, 
Of  stiff  compacted  clay. 

Thomson,  Seasons,  Autumn. 

We  know,  . . .  that  Galileo  made  wrong  supposi- 
tions respecting  the  laws  of  falling  bodies,  and 
Mariotte,  concerning  the  motion  of  water  in  a  siphon, 
before  they  hit  upon  the  correct  view  of  these  cases. 
—  Whewell,  Novum  Organon  renuvatum. 
Siping.  s.  Act  of  oozing. 

The  sluggishness  of  the  rainy  day,  the  dropping 
of  the  eaves,  the  siping  through  of  the  waters  into 
the  house,  put  us  in  mind  of  the  irksonieness  and 
annoyances  of  old  age.— Granger,  On  Ecclesiastes 
p.  316:  1621. 
Sippet,  s.  [sop,  sip.~\  Small  sop. 

Your  sweet  sippets  in  widows'  houses.— Milton, 
Eiconoclastes,  §  -^4. 

On  an  extremely  hot  plate  put  two  or  three  sippets 
of  bread,  and  pour  over  them  some  gravy  of  beef, 
mutton,  or  y<>al,  with  which  no  butter  has  been 
mixed.     Sprinkle  a  little  salt  over  them.  —  Mrs. 
Gordon,  INe-a  Domestick  Cookery. 
Siquis.   s.    [Lat.  =  if  any  one.]     Advertise- 
ment or  notification ;  formerly  a  bill  pasted 
on  a  wall,  door,  or  post.     (The  word  is 
still  used,  when  he  who  has  not  been  edu- 
cated at  our  universities,  or  having  been 
there  educated   has   been  a  certain  time 
absent  from  them,  intends  to  be  a  candi- 
date for  holy  orders.     He  causes  notice  to 
be  given  by  the  minister,  to  the  congrega- 
tion  of  the  parish   where  he  resides,  on 
some  Sunday,  of  his  intention,  to  enquire 
if  there   be  any  impediment  that  may  be 
alleged  against  him  ;   and  a  certificate  is 
then  given  accordingly.) 

Saw'st  thou  ever  siquis  patch'd  on  Paul's  church- 
door  ?  Bishop  Hall,  Satires,  ii.  5. 
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A  merry  Gi-eeke  set  up  a  siqttis  late, 
To  signiiie  a  stranger  come  to  town. 

\Vroth,  Epigrams :  1620. 
Sir.  s.  [Fr.  sire.] 

1.  Word  of  respect  in  addressing  persons. 

Speak  on.  sir, 

I  dare  your  worst  objections  :  if  I  blush, 
It  is  to  see  a  nobleman  want  manners. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 
But,  sirs,  be  sudden  in  the  execution  j 
Withal  obdurate;  do  not  let  him  plead. 

Id.,  Richard  HI.  i.  3. 
Sir  king, 
This  man  is  better  than  the  man  he  slew. 

Id.,  Cymbeline,  v.  5. 

At  a  banquet  the  ambassador  desired  the  wise 
men  to  deliver  everyone  of  them  some  sentence  or 
parable,  that  he  might  report  to  his  king,  which 
they  did  :  only  one  was  silent,  which  the  ambassador 
perceiving,  said  to  him,  Sir,  let  it  not  displease  you  ; 
why  do  not  you  say  somewhat  that  I  may  report? 
He  answered,  Report  to  your  lord,  that  there  are 
that  can  hold  their  peace. — Bacon,  Apophthegms. 

2.  Title  of  a  knight  or  baronet.  (This  word 
was  anciently  so  much  held  essential,  that 
the  Jews  in  their  addresses  expressed  it  in 
Hebrew  characters.) 

Sir  Horace  Vere,  his  brother,  was  the  principal  in 
the  active  part.  —  Bacon,  Considerations  on  War 
with  Spain. 

The  house  impeach  him,  Coningsby  harangues; 
The  court  forsake  him,  and  sic. Balaam  hangs. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iii.  397. 

3.  Formerly  the  title  of  a  priest. 

Are  there  not  women  that  woulde  tell  as  good  a 
tale  as  the  best  Sir  John  ?  (i.e.  Parson). — Harborowe 
for  Faithful  Su/ijects,  sign.  H.  2.:  1559. 

Let  me  thy  tale  borowe 
For  our  Sir  John  to  say  tn-morcwe. 

Spi-nser,  Shtpheru's  Calendar,  May. 

But  this  good  Sir  did  follow  the  plain  word, 
Ne  meddled  with  their  controversies  vain  : 
All  his  care  was,  his  service  well  to  sain. 

Id.,  Mother  Hulberd's  Tale. 

4.  It  is  sometimes  used  for  man. 

I  have  adventured 

To  try  your  taking  of  a  false  report  which  hath 
Honour'd  with  confirmation  your  great  judgement, 
In  the  election  of  a  sir  so  rare. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  i.  7. 
Sire.  *.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  senior.'] 

1 .  Word  of  respect  in  addressing  the  king. 

2.  Father.     Poetical. 

He,  but  a  duke,  would  have  his  son  a  king, 
And  raise  his  issue  like  a  loving  sire. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  ii.  2. 
A  virgin  is  his  mother,  but  his  sire 
The  power  of  the  Most  High. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  368. 
And  now  I  leave  the  true  and  just  supports 
Of  legal  princes  and  of  honest  courts, 
Barzillai's  and  fierce  Benaiah's  heirs, 
Whose  sires,  ^reiit  partners  in  my  father's  cares, 
Saluted  their  young  king  at  Hebron  crown'd. 

Prior,  Solomon,  ii.  091. 

3.  Used  in  common  speech  of  beasts :  (as, 
'The  horse  had  a  good  sire,  but  a  bad 
dam'). 

4.  Used   in  composition:   (as,    'grand-sire, 
great-grand-«i>« '). 

Sire.  v.  a.     Beget ;  produce.    Hare. 

Cowards  father  cowards,  and  base  things  sire  the 
base.  Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

Siren.  *.  [Lat.:  Gr.2ap//f.]  Goddess  who  en- 
ticed men  by  singing,  and  devoured  them  ; 
mischievous  alluring  woman. 

O  train  me  not.  sweet  mermaid,  with  thy  note, 
To  drown  me  in  thy  sister's  flood  of  tears; 
Sing,  siren,  for  thyself,  and  1  will  dote; 
Spread  o'er  the  silver  wave's  thy  golden  hairs, 
And  as  a  bed  I'll  t  ike  thee,  and  there  lie. 

Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  iii.  2. 

The  duke's  servants  .  . .  were  hastily  directed  to 
search  for  thi»  tantalizing  siren  in  every  direction. 
—Sir  W.  Scott,  Peveril  oftlie  Peak,  ch.  xxxix. 

•  Go  on,  pa ! '  cried  Mercy.  '  Why,  the  truth  is, my 
dear,'  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  smiling  upon  his  assembled 
kindred, '  that  1  am  at  a  loss  for  a  word.  Tne  name 
of  those  fabulous  animals  (pagan,  I  regret  to  say) 
who  used  to  >in«  in  the  water,  has  quite  escaped  me.' 
Mr.  George  Cln.zzluwit  su-.-gested  'Swans.  'No,' 
gaid  Mr.  Pecksniff.  '  Not  swans.  Very  like  swans, 
too.  Thank  yon."  The  nephew  with  the  outline  of 
a  countenance,  speaking  for  the  first  and  last  time 
on  that  occasion,  propounded  '  Oysters.'  '  No,'  said 
Mr.  Pecksniff,  with  his  usual  urbanity, '  nor  oysters. 
But  by  no  n.eans  unlike  oysters;  a  very  excellent 
idea;  thank  you.  my  dear  sir,  very  much.  Wait! 
Sirens.  Dear  me !  sirens,  of  course.  I  think,  I  say, 
that  means  miuht  be  devised  of  disposing  our  re- 
spected relat  ive  to  listen  to  the  promptings  of  nature, 
and  not  to  thesirmi-like  delusions  of  art.'— Dickens, 
Martin  t'/tuzztewit,  ch.  iv. 
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Siren,  adj.  Alluring ;  bewitching  like  a 
siren. 

By  the  fair  insinuating  carriage,  by  the  help  of  the 
winning  address,  the  syren  mode  or  mien,  he  can 
inspire  poison,  whisper  in  destruction  to  the  soul. — 
Hammond,  Works,  iv.  470. 

Sirenia.  *.  In  Zoology  Class  containing  the 
animals  akin  to  the  Manatee  (or  sea-cow) 
andDugong.  From  their  aquatic  habits  and 
the  formation  of  their  hinder  extremities, 
they  have  been  compared  with  the  Sirens. 
Sirenian.  adj.  Relating  to,  constituted  by, 
the  order  Sirenia. 

In  ...  [the  Sirenia]  the  hind  limbs  are  absent,  as 
in  Cetacea,  and  the  pelvic  bones,  where  best  de- 
veloped, retain  the  size  and  shape  of  the  small  con- 
tiguous costal  arches.  The  texture  of  the  bones  is 
denser,  the  neck,  though  short,  is  longer  than  in  the 
Cetacea,  and  the  vertebrae  are  distinct :  but  the  chief 
differences  are  found  in  the  relative  sizs  and  struc- 
ture of  the  skull,  and  in  the  better  development  of 
the  bones  of  the  pectoral  limb,  the  dibits  of  which 
are  not  composed  of  more  than  the  normal  mam- 
malian number  of  phalanges.  The  known  existing 
representatives  of  the  Sirenian  order  are  the  Du- 
gongs  and  the  Manatees:  the  latest  extinct  form  is 
the  edentulous  Sirenian,  called  '  Steller's  sea-cow," 
last  observed  in  the  arctic  seas  off  the  shores  of 
Bering's  Island :  the  mioceno  extinct  genus  has  left 
its  remains  in  southern  Europe.— Owen,  Anatomy 
of  Vertebrates,  vol.  iii.  p.  429. 
Sirius.  s.  [Lat.]  Dogstar. 

Sirius,  flashing  forth  sinister  lights 
Pale  human  kind  with  plagues  and  with  dry  famine 
frights. 

Dry  den.  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  x.  382. 

Sirloin,  s.     Loin  of  beef. 

He  lost  his  roast-beef  stomach,  not  being  able  to 
touch  a  sirloin  which  was  served  up.— Addison. 

It  would  be  ridiculous,  indeed,  if  aspit  which  is 
strong  enough  to  turn  a  sirloin  of  beef,  should  not 
be  able  to  turn  a  \nrk.~Swift. 
Sirocco.  *.  [Italian.]     South-east  wind. 
Forth  rusli  the  levant  and  the  ponent  winds, 
Eurus  and  Zephyr,  with  their  lateral  noise, 
Sirocco  and  Libecchio. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  701. 

Sirrah,  s.  Word  used  in  addressing  per- 
sons, generally  involving  reproach  and  in- 
sult; sometimes  with  a  sort  of  playfulness, 
as  to  children,  and  formerly  to  women 
also,  and  among  friends ;  and  with  a  kind 
of  hastiness  to  servants. 

A,  syra.  there  said  you  wel !  —  Confutation  of 
Nicholas  Shaxton,  sign.  G.  i.  b. :  1546. 

Our  visors  we  will  change  after  we  leave  them ; 
and,  sirrah,  I  have  cases  of  buckram  for  the  nonce. 
— Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 

Go,  sirrah,  to  my  cell ; 

Take  with  you  your  companions :  as  you  look 
To  have  uiy  pardon,  trim  it  handsomely. 

Id.,  Tempest,  v.  1. 

Sirrah,  Iras,  go!  [Cleopatra  to  her  female  ser- 
vant.]—/*/., Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  2. 

Sirrah,  why  dost  not  thou  marry?  [one  gentle- 
woman to  another].  —  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
Knight  of  Malta. 

It  runs  in  the  blood  of  your  whole  race,  sirrah,  to 
hate  our  family.— Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 
Sir-reverence,  .v.  From  Lat.  salvd  reverentid 
=  saving  your  reverence,  or,  saving  your 
presence  ;  and  serving  as  an  excuse  for  the 
use  of  an  indelicate  word ;  sometimes  for 
the  word  itself. 

Siskin.  *.  [Provincial  German,  siiskenJ] 
Bird  of  the  genus  Carduelis  (spinus). 

The  siskin,  or  aberdavine,  as  it  is  also  called,  is  a 
visitor  to  this  country,  arriving  in  flocks  from  the 
north  in  Autumn,  and  comes  generally  in  company 
with  the  lesser  redpoll,  to  be  hereafter  described, 
many  of  which  also  pass  the  summer  in  high  north- 
ern latitudes.  The  siskin  appears  to  be  much  more 
plentiful  in  the  north  than  with  us  in  the  south ; 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  some,  perhaps 
many  pairs  remain  and  breed  annually  in  or  about 
the  firwoods  and  plantations  of  the  northern 
counties  of  England  and  Scotland. —  Yarrell,  His- 
tory of  British  Birds. 

Sister,  s.     [A.S.  sweoster.~\ 
\ .  Woman  born  of  the  same  parents  j  corre- 
lative to  brother. 

Her  sister  began  to  scold.— Shakespear,  Taming 
oftlie  Shrew,  i.  1. 

I  have  said  to  corruption,  Thou  art  my  father: 
to  the  worm.  Thou  art  uiy  mother  and  my  sister. — 
Job,  xvii.  14. 

•2.  Woman  of  the  same  faith  ;  Christian  ;  one 
of  the  same  nature ;  human  being. 
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If  a  brother  or  a  sister  be  naked,  and  destitute  of 
food,a-d  oneofyou  say  unto  them,  iJepart  in  peace, 
bo  you  warmed  and  tilled:  notwithstanding  you  give 
them  not  those  thiinrs  which  are  needful  to  the  body, 
what  doth  it  prolit?— James,  ii.  15. 

•3.  Female   of   the   same   kind:    (see  under 
Weird). 

He  chid  the  sisters, 

When  first  they  put  the  name  of  king  upon  me, 
And  bade  them  speak  to  him. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  1. 

4.  In  Composition,  or  adjeciioul.    One  of  the 
same  kind  ;  one  of  the  same  condition. 
The  women  who  would  rather  wrest  the  laws, 
Than  let  a,  sister-plaint  iff  lose  the  cause, 
As  judges  on  the  bench  more  gracious  are, 
And  more  attent  to  brothers  of  the  bar, 
Cried  one  and  all,  the  suppliant  should  have  right: 
And  to  the  grandame  hag  adjmUeil  the  knight. 

Dryden,  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  807. 
There  grew  two  olives,  closest  of  the  grove, 
"With  roots  entwined,  and  branches  interwove: 
Alike  their  leaves,  but  not  alike  they  smiled 
With  sister-fruits:  one  fertile,  one  was  wild. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  v.  616. 
Sister,  v.  n.     Resemble  closely. 
She  . . .  with  her  neeld  composes 
Nature's  own  shape,  of  bud,  bird,  branch  or  berry, 
That  even  her  art  sisters  the  natural  roses. 

Shakespear,  Pericles,  v.  Gower. 
Sister-in-law.  s.  Husband's  or  wife's  sister. 
Thy  sister  in  law  is  gone  back  unto  her  people: 
return  thou  after  thy  sister  in  law.— Ruth,  i.  15. 
Sisterhood,  .v. 

1.  Office  or  duty  of  a  sister. 

She  abhorr'd 

Her  proper  blood,  and  left  to  do  the  part 
Of  sisterhood,  to  do  that  of  a  wife. 

Daniel,  Civil  }Vars  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

2.  Set  of  sisters. 

There  is  a  kind  of  natural  equality  in  sisterhood. 
— Bishop  Hall,  Uemains,  p.  -107. 

3.  Number  of  women  of  the  same  order. 

I  speak 

Wishing  a  more  strict  restraint 
Upon  the  sisterhood,  the  votarists  of  Saint  Clare. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  5. 

A  woman  who  nourishes  in  her  innocence,  amidst 

that  spite  and  rancour  which  prevails  among  her 

exasperated   sisterhood,   appears   more   amiable. — 

Add iso n,  Freelwlder. 

Sistering;.    part.  adj.      Allied;   contiguous. 
Hare. 

A  hill  whose  concave  womb  reworded 
A  plaintful  story  from  a  sistering  vale. 

Shakespear,  Lover's  Complaint. 
Sisterly,   adj.     Like  a  sister ;   becoming  a 
sister. 

After  much  debasement, 
My  sisterly  remorse  confutes  mine  honour, 
And  1  did  yield  to  him. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  v.  1. 

Sit.  v.  n.  pret.  sat  or  sate.  [A.S.  sittan.] 

1.  Rest  upon  the  buttocks. 

Their  wives  do  sit  beside  them  carding  wool. 

May,  Translation  of  Virgil. 

Aloft,  in  awful  state, 
The  godlike  hero  sate 
On  his  imperial  throne.  Dryden,  Alexander's  Feast, 

2.  Perch. 

All  new  fashions  be  pleasant  to  me, 
I  will  have  them  whether  I  thrive  or  thee, 
Now  1  am  frisker,  all  men  on  me  look, 
What  should  i  do  but  set  [stl]  cock  on  the  hoop  ? 

Horde. 

A  white  thorn  in  an  orchard,  that  every  bird  sit- 
teth  upon. — Baruch,  vi.  71. 

3.  Be  in  a  state  of  rest,  or  idleness. 

Shall  your  brethren  go  to  war,  and  shall  ye  sit 
here  1— Numbers,  xxxii.  6. 
Why  sit  we  here  each  other  viewing  idly? 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  235. 

4.  Be  in  any  local  position. 

Plucking  the  grass  to  know  where  sits  the  wind  : 
Peering  in  maps  for  ports. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

Those 
Appointed  to  sit  there  had  left  their  charge. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  421. 
The  ships  are  ready  and  the  wind  sits  I'uir. 

A.  Philips. 

5.  Rest  as  a  weight  or  burthen. 

Your  brother's  death,  I  know,  si(s  at  your  heart. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  v.  I. 
When  God  lets  loose  upon  us  a  sickness,  if  we 
fear  to  die,  then  the  calamity  sits  heavy  on  us. — 
Jeremy  Taylor. 

To  toss  and  fling  and  to  be  restless,  only  galls  our 
sores,  and  makes  the  burthen  that  is  upon  us  sit 
more  uneasy. — Archbishop  Tillotson. 

Fear,  the  last  of  ills,  remain'd  behind. 
And  horrour  heavy  sat  on  every  mind. 

Dryden,  Theodore  and  Honoria,  338. 
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( )nr  whole  endeavours  are  intent  to  get  rid  of  the 
j.iv-.-nt  evil,  as  the  first  necessary  condition  to  our 
happiness.  Nothing,  as  we  passionately  think,  can 
tquiil  the  uneasiness  that  sits  so  heavy  upon  us.— 
Locke. 

6.  Settle ;  abide. 

That  this  new  comer,  shame, 
There  sit  not  and  reproach  us. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  1098. 
When  Thetis  blush'd,  in  purple  not  her  own, 
And  from  her  face  the  breathing  winds  were  blown ; 
A  sudden  silence  sate  upon  the  sea, 
And  sweeping  oars,  with  struggling,  urged  their  way. 

Dryden. 

He  ...  to  the  void  advanced  his  pace ; 
Pale  horrour  sat  on  each  Arcadian  face. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  jEneid,  x.  634. 

7.  Brood;  incubate. 

As  the  partridge  sitteth  on  eggs,  and  hatcheth 
them  not,  so  he  that  getteth  riches,  and  not  by  right, 
shall  leave  them  in  the  midst  of  his  days. — Jeremiah, 
xvii.  11. 

The  egg  laid  and  severed  from  the  body  of  the 
hen,  hath  no  more  nourishment  from  the  hen ;  but 
only  a  quickening  heat  when  she  sitteth. — Bacon, 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

She  mistakes  a  piece  of  chalk  for  an  egg,  and  sits 
upon  it  in  the  same  manner.— Addison,  Spectator. 

8.  Be  adjusted,  with  respect  to  fitness  or  un- 
fitness,  decorum  or  indecorum. 

How  ill  it  sits  with  that  same  silver  head 
In  vain  to  mock  1  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Heaven  knows 

By  what  by-paths  and  indirect  crook'd  ways 
I  met  this  crown ;  and  1  myself  know  well, 
How  troublesome  it  sate  upon  my  head ; 
To  thee  it  shall  descend  with  better  quiet. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  4. 

Your  preferring  that  to  all  other  considerations 
does,  in  the  eyes  of  all  men,  sit  well  upon  you.— 
Locke. 

9.  Be  placed  in  order  to  be  painted. 

One  is  under  no  more  obligation  to  extol  every 
thing  he  finds  in  the  author  he  translates,  than  a 
painter  is  to  make  every  face  that  sits  to  him  hand- 
some.— Garth. 

10.  Be  in  any  situation  or  condition. 

As  a  farmer  cannot  husband  his  ground  so  well, 
if  he  sit  at  a  great  rent;  so  the  merchant  cannot 
drive  his  trade  so  well,  if  he  sit  at  great  usury.— 
Bacon. 

Suppose  all  the  church-lands  were  thrown  up  to 
the  laity ;  would  the  tenants  sit  easier  in  their  rents 
than  now  J — Swift. 

1 1 .  Be  convened,  as  an  assembly  of  a  public 
or  authoritative  kind  ;  hold  a  session :  (as, 
' The  parliament  sits-,1  'The  last  general 
council  sate  at  Trent'). 

It  was  not,  the  haughty  cavalier  [Sir  Edward 
Seymour]  said,  his  wish  that  the  Parliament  should 
withhold  from  the  Crown  the  means  of  carrying  on 
the  government.  But  was  there  indeed  a  Parlia- 
ment ?  Were  there  not  on  the  benches  many  men 
who  had,  as  all  the  world  knew,  no  right  to  sit  there, 
many  men  whose  elections  were  tainted  by  corrup- 
tion, many  men  forced  by  intimidation  on  reluctant 
Voters,  and  many  men  returned  by  corporations 
which  had  no  legal  existence  t—Macaulay,  History 
of  England,  ch.  iv. 

12.  Be  placed  at  the  table. 

Whether  is  greater,  he  that  sitteth  at  meat  or  he 
that  serveth  "i—Luke,  xxii.  27. 

18.  Exercise  authority. 

The  judgement  shall  sit,  and  they  shall  take  away 
his  dominion. — Daniel,  vii.  26. 

Down  to  the  golden  Chersonese,  or  where 
The  Persian  in  Ecbatan  snte. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  392. 

One  council  sits  upon  life  and  death,  the  other  is 
for  taxes,  and  a  third  for  the  distributions  of  justice 
— Addtion. 

Assert,  ye  fair  ones,  who  in  judgement  sit, 
Your  ancient  empire  over  love  and  wit.  Rowe. 

14.  Be  in  anv  solemn  assembly  as  a  member. 

They  had  made  for  themselves  a  senate-house, 
wherein  three  hundred  and   twenty  men  sat  in 
council  daily.— 1  Maccabees,  viii.  15. 
Sit  down. 

a.  Down  is  little  more  than  emphatical. 

Go  and  tit  down  to  meat. — Luke,  xvii.  7. 

When  we  sit  down  to  our  meal,  we  need  not  sus- 
pect the  intrusion  of  armed  uninvited  guests.— Dr 
H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

b.  Begin  a  siege. 

»-i?»°ur  w2uLdJthe  enen>y  to™  ^te  down  before  it, 

I  they  had  done  their  business  in  all  other  places 

— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

c.  Rest ;  cease  as  satisfied. 

Here  we  cannot  sit  down,  but  still  proceed  in  our 
search,  and  look  higher  for  a  support.— Rovers 

d.  Settle ;  fix  abode. 

From  besides  Tanais,  the  Goths,  Huns,  and  Getes 
tat  down.— Spenser. 
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Sit  out.    Be  without  engagement  or  employ- 
ment. 

They  are  glad,  rather  than  sit  out,  to  play  very 
small  game,  and  to  make  use  of  arguments  such  as 
will  not  prove  a  bare  inexpediency.— Bishop  Sander- 
son, Judgement. 
Sit  up. 

a.  Rise  from  lying  to  sitting. 

He  that  was  dead,  sat  up,  and  began  to  speak.— 
Luke,  vii.  15. 

b.  Watch  ;  not  go  to  bed. 

Be  courtly, 

And  entertain,  and  feast,  sit  up,  and  revel : 
Call  all  the  great,  the  fair  and  spirited  dames 
Of  Rome  about  thee,  and  begin  a  fashion 
Of  freedom.     B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy,  i.  3. 

Some  sit  up  late  at  winter  tires,  and  tit 
Their  sharp-edged  tools. 

May,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Georgics. 

Most  children  shorten  that  time  by  sitting  up  with 
the  company  at  night. — Locke. 

Sit.   r.  a. 

1.  Keep  the  seat  upon. 

Hardly  the  muse  can  sit  the  head-strong  horse. 
Nor  would  she,  if  she  could,  check  his  impetuous 
force. 

Prior,  Carmen  Seculars  for  the  Year  1700. 

2.  With  self,  me,  thee,  &c.     Place  on  a  seat. 

The  happiest  youth,  viewing  his  progress  through, 
What  perils  past,  what  crosses  to  ensue, 
Would  shut  the  book,  and  sit  him  down  and  die. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iii.  1. 
He  came  to  visit  us,  and  calling  for  a  chair,  sat 
down,  and  we  sat  down  with  him.— Bacon. 

Thus  fenced, 

But  not  at  rest  or  ease  of  mind, 
They  sat  them  down  to  weep. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  1119. 

3.  Be  settled  to  do  business :  (this  is  rather 
neuter). 

The  court  was  sat  before  Sir  Roger  came,  but  the 
justices  made  room  for  the  old  knight  at  the  head  of 
them. — Addison,  Spectator. 

Site.  s.     [Lat.  situs.']     Situation  ;  local  po- 
sition. 

The  city's  self  he  strongly  fortifies, 
Three  sides  by  site  it  well  uefenced  has. 

Sir  T.  Fairfax. 

Manifold  streams  of  goodly  navigable  rivers,  as  so 
many  chains,  environed  the  same  site  and  temple.— 
Bacon. 

If  we  consider  the  heart  in  its  constituent  parts, 
we  shall  find  nothing  singular,  but  what  is  in  any 
muscle.  'Tis  only  the  site  and  posture  of  their 
several  parts  that  give  it  the  form  and  functions  of 
a  heart.— Bentley. 

Before  my  view  appeared  a  structure  fair, 
Its  site  uncertain  if  ou  earth  or  air. 

Pope,  Temple  of  Fame. 

Sited,  adj.    Placed  ;  situated. 

It  sited  was  in  fruitful  soyle  of  old, 
And  girt  in  with  two  walls  on  either  side. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Above  were  sited  the  masquers,  over  whose  heads 
he  devised  two  eminent  figures.— B.  Jonson,  Masques 
at  Court. 

Sitfast.  s.     In  Farriery.     Hard  knob  grow- 
ing under  the  saddle. 

Slth.    con/.     Since ;  seeing  that.     Obsolete. 

What  ceremony  of  odours  used  about  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  !  after  which  custom,  notwithstanding, 
sith  it  was  thoir  custom,  our  Lord  was  contented 
that  his  own  most  precious  blood  should  be  in- 
tounbed. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

1  thank  you  for  this  profit,  and  from  hence 
I'll  love  no  friend,  sith  love  breeds  such  offence. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  iii.  3. 

Sithe.  s.      [A.S.  st'S  =  time.]      Time.     Ob- 
solete. 

A  thousand  sithes  I  curse  that  carefull  houre. 

Spenser,  Shepherds'  Calendar,  January. 
The  foolish  man  thereat  woxe  wondrous  blith, 
And  humbly  thanked  him  a  thousand  sith. 

Id.,  Faerie  Queen. 
Sithe.  s.     [A.S.  sifte.]     Mowing  implement. 

Let  fame,  that  all  hunt  after  in  their  lives 
Live  register'd  upon  our  brazen  tombs ; 
And  then  grace  us  in  the  disgrace  of  death : 
When,  spite  of  cormorant  devouring  time, 
The  endeavour  of  this  present  breath  may  buy 
That  honour,  which  shall  bate  his  scythe's  keen  edge 
And  make  us  heirs  of  all  eternity. 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  i.  1. 
Time  is  commonly  drawn  upon  tombs,  iii  gardens 
and  other  places,  an  old  man,  bald,  winged,  with  a 
sithe  and  an  hour-glass.— Peacham,  On  Drawing. 

There  rude  impetuous  rage  dotli  storm  and  fret  • 
And  there,  as  master  of  this  murd'ring  brood, 
Swinging  a  huge  scitlie,  stands  impartial  death 
With  endless  business  almost  out  of  breath. 

Orashaw. ; 
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While  the  milk-maid  singeth  blithe, 
And  the  mower  whets  his  sithe. 

Milton,  L' Allegro,  65. 
The  brazen  trumpets  kindle  rage  no  more; 
But  useless  lances  into  sithes  shall  bend, 
And  the  broad  faulchion  ill  a  plough-share  end. 

Pope,  Messiah,  CO. 
Graved  o'er  their  seats   the  form  of  Time  was 

found, 
His  sithe  reversed,  and  both  his  pinions  bound. 

Id.,  Temple  of  Fame. 
But,  Stella,  say,  what  evil  tongue 
Reports  you  are  no  longer  young  ? 
That  Time  sits  with  his  sythe  to  mow 
Where  erst  sat  Cupid  with  his  bow.  Swift. 

Sithe.  v.  a.     Cut  down  with  a  sithe. 
Time  had  not  sithed  all  that  youth  begun. 

Shakespear,  Lover's  Complaint. 
Sithed.  part.  adj.     Armed  with  sithes. 

Galgacus'  scythed  iron  car, 
That,  swiftly  whirling  through  the  walks  of  war, 
Dash'd   Roman   blood,    and   crush'd  the  foreign 
throngs. 

T.  Warton,  Verses  at  Montauban :  1750. 
Sitheman.    s.       One    who    uses    a    sithe ; 
mower. 

Reapers  cutting  downe  corne  in  every  flelde; 
sithemen  labouryng  harde.— Peacham,  Garden  of 
Eloquence,  sign.  P.  ii.  b. :  1577. 

The  stooping  sytheman,  that  doth  barb  the  field, 
Thou  mak'st  wink  sure ;  in  night  all  creatures  sleep. 
Marston,  Malcontent. 
slthence.  adv.     Since:  in  latter  times. 

This  over-running  and  wasting  of  the  realm  was 
the  beginning  of  all  the  other  evils  which  sithence 
have  afflicted  that  land.— Spenser,  View  of  the  State 
of  Ireland. 

Sitter.  ,s. 

1.  One  who  sits. 

The  Turks  are  great  sitters,  and  seldom  walk ; 
whereby  they  sweat  less,  and  need  bathing  more. — 
JBacon. 

2.  One  who  watches,  or  goes  not  to  bed : 
(with  up). 

Not  a-bed,  ladies  P  you're  good  sitters  up. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Philaster. 

About  that  time  I  fell  in  with  some  companions 
of  a  different  order.  They  were  men  of  boisterous 
spirits,  sitters  up  a-nights,  disputants,  drunken ; 
yet  seemed  to  have  something  noble  about  them. — 
— C.  Lamb,  Essays  of  Elia,  Confessions  of  a 
Drunkard. 

3.  Bird  that  broods. 

The  oldest  hens  are  reckoned  the  best  sitters;  and 
the  youngest  the  best  layers.  —  Mortimer,  Hus- 
bandry. 

4.  One  who  has  his  portrait  taken;  i.e.  sits 
for  it. 

Sitting,  verbal  dbs. 

1.  Posture  of  sitting  on  a  seat. 

lie  cursed  him  in  sitting,  in  standing,  and  lying. 
Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  Jackdaw 
ofRlieims. 

2.  Act  of  resting  on  a  seat. 

Behold  their  sitting  down  and  their  rising  up.— 
Lamentations,  iii.  63. 

3.  Time  at  which  one  exhibits  himself  to  a 
painter. 

Pew  good  pictures  have  been  finished  at  one  sit- 
ting ;  neither  can  a  good  play  be  produced  at  a  heat. 
— Dryden. 

4.  Meeting  of  an  assembly. 

I'll  write  you  down ; 

The  which  shall  point  you  forth  at  every  sitting, 
What  you  must  say. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 

I  wish  it  may  be  at  that  sitting  concluded,  unless 
the  necessity  of  the  time  press  it.— Jiacon. 

He  [Lord  Mansfield]  gave  as  many  hours  to  the 
business  both  of  Bane  and  of  sittings  as  was  re- 
quired for  despatching  it  without  unnecessary  delay. 
—Lord  Brougham,  Historical  Sketches  of  Statesmen 
during  the  Reign  of  George  III. 

Palace  Yard  . . .  was  soon  reached ;  she  desired 
the  cabman  to  drive  her  to  a  street  in  the  Strand,  in 
which  was  a  coffee-house,  where  during  the  last 
weeks  of  their  stay  in  London,  the  scanty  remnants 
of  the  National  Convention  had  held  their  sittings. 
—B.  Disraeli,  Sybil. 

5.  Course  of  study  unintermitted. 

For  the  understanding  of  any  one  of  St.  Paul's 
epistles,  I  read  it  all  through  at  one  sitting.— Locke. 

6.  Time  for  which  one  sits,  as  at  play,  or 
work,  or  a  visit. 

What  more  than  madness  reigns, 
When  one  short  sitting  many  hundreds  drains ! 
And  not  enough  is  left  him  to  supply 
Board-wages,  or  a  footman's  livery. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  i.  139. 

7.  Incubation. 

Whilst  the  hen  is  covering  her  eggs,  the  male  bird 
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takes  his  stand  upon  a  neighbouring  bough,  and 
amuses  her  with  his  songs,  during  the  whole  time  of 
her  sitting.— Addison. 

Situate,  part.  adj. 

1.  Placed  with  respect  to  anything  else. 

He  was  resolved  to  chuse  a  war,  rather  than  to 
have  Breta«ne  carried  by  France,  being  so  great  and 
opulent  a  duchy,  and  situate  so  opportunely  to  annoy 
England.— Bacon. 

Within  a  trading  town  they  long  abide, 
Full  fairly  situate  on  a  haven's  side.  Dryden. 

The  eye  is  a  part  so  artificially  composed,  and 
commodiously  situate,  as  nothing  can  be  contrived 
better  for  use,  ornament,  or  security. — Ray,  On  the 
Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the  Works  of  the 
Creation. 

2.  Placed;  consisting. 

Earth  hath  this  variety  from  heaven, 
Of  pleasure  situate  in  hill  or  dale. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  641. 
Situation.  S. 

1.  Local  respect ;  position. 

Prince  Cesarini  has  a  palace  in  a  pleasant  situ- 
ation, and  set  off  with  many  beautiful  walks. — 
Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

2.  Condition  ;  state. 

Though  this  is  a  situation  of  the  greatest  ease  and 
tranquillity  in  human  life,  yet  this  is  by  no  means 
fit  to  be  the  subject  of  all  men's  petitions  to  God.— 
Rogers,  Sermons. 

3.  Temporary  state  ;  circumstances  :   (used 
of  persons  in  a  dramatic  scene). 

There's  a  situation  for  you!  there's  an  heroic 
group !  You  see  the  ladies  can't  stab  Whisker- 
andos :  he  durst  not  strike  them  for  fear  of  their 
uncles:  the  uncles  durst  not  kill  him  because  of 
their  nieces :  I  have  them  all  at  a  dead  lock.— R.  B. 
Sheridan,  The  Critic,  ii.  1. 

Six.  pr.     [A.S.] 

1.  Numeral    name    for    twice    three;     one 
more  than  five.     Notation  6. 

2.  As  a  collective  name  for  so  many  units ; 
in  which  we  may  say  'a  six,  or  '  two  sixes;' 
the  number  six. 

That  of  six  hath  many  respects  in  it,  not  only  for 
the  days  of  the  creation,  but  its  natural  consider- 
ation, as  being  a  perfect  number. — Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

To  be  at  six  or  seven,  or  sixes  and  sevens. 
Be  in  a  state  of  disorder  or  confusion. 

All  is  uneven, 
And  everything  is  left  at  six  and  seven. 

Shakespear,  Richard  IT.  ii.  2. 

In  1588,  there  sat  in  the  see  of  Rome  a  fierce 

thundering  friar,  that  would  set  all  at  six  and  seven, 

or  at  six  and  five,  if  you  allude  to  his  name.— Bacon. 

What  blinder  bargain  e'er  was  driven, 
Or  wager  laid  at  six  and  seven/ 

Butler,  Hudibras,  iii.  1,  517. 
John  once  turned  his  mother  out  of  doors,  to  his 
great  sorrow ;  for  his  affairs  went  on  at  sixes  and 
sevens. — Arbuthnot. 

The  goddess  would  no  longer  wait ; 
But,  rising  from  her  chair  of  state, 
Left  all  below  at  six  and  seven, 
Harness'd  her  doves,  and  flew  to  heaven. 

Swift,  Cadenus  and  Vanessa. 

Sixfold,  adj.     Six  times  told. 

Sixfoot.  adj.    Having  a  length  of  six  feet. 

Nor  wilt  thou  be  allowed  of  all  thy  land,  to  have 
But  the  small  pittance  of  a  six-foot  grave. 

Otdham,  Poems,  Paraphrase  upon  Horace. 

Sixpence.  *.  Coin,  equally  six  pennies ;  half 
a  shilling. 

Where  have  you  left  the  money  that  I  gave  you  ?— 
Oh  I  sixpence  that  I  had. 

Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  2. 
Some  scruple  rose— but  thus  he  eased  his  thought : 
I'll  now  give  sixpence  where  1  pave  a  groat. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iii.  385. 
I  should  be  glad  to  drink  your  honour's  health, 

sir, 
In  gin  or  beer,  if  you  would  give  me  sixpence. 

Canning,  Poetry  of  the  Anti-Jacobin,  Tlte 

Needy  Knifegrinder. 
Sixpenny,  adj.    Worth  sixpence. 

Slave,  dost  thou  think  I  am  a  sixpenny  jug  ? 

Preston,  King  Cambises :  1561. 
Your  sinful,  sixpenny  mechanicks. 

B.  Jonson,  Magnetick  Lady,  induction. 

Sixacore.  adj.     Six  times  twenty. 

Sixscore  and  five  miles  it  containeth  in  circuit. — 
Sandys. 

The  crown  of  Spain  hath  enlarged  the  boundaries 
thereof  within  this  last  sixscore  years,  much  inoie 
than  the  Ottomans. — Bacon. 
Sixteen,  pr.     Six  and  ten.     Notation  16. 
Sixteenth,  adj.     Ordinal  of  sixteen. 
Sixth,  adj.    Ordinal  of  six. 
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Sixth.  .?.     Sixth  part. 

Only  the  other  half  would  have  been  a  tolerable 
seat  for  rational  creatures,  and  five  sixt/is  of  the 
whole  globe  would  have  been  rendered  useless. — 
Cheyne,  Philosophical  Principles. 

Sixthly,  adv.     In  the  sixth  place. 

Sixthly,  living  creatures  have  more  diversity  of 
organs  than  plants.— Bacon. 
Sixtieth,  adj.     Ordinal  of  sixty. 

Let  the  appearing  circle  of  the  fire  be  three  foot 
diameter,  and  the  time  of  one  entire  circulation  of 
it  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  minute,  in  a  whole  day  there 
will  be  but  80,400  such  parts.— Sir  K.  Digby,  Trea- 
tise on  the  Nature  of  Bodies. 

sixty,  pr.    Six  times  ten.     Notation  60. 

When  the  boats  were  come  within  sixty  yards  of 
the  pillar,  they  found  themselves  all  bound,  and 
could  go  no  farther. — Bacon. 
Sizable,  adj.     Of  considerable  bulk. 

The  whole  was  drawn  out,  and  digested  into  a 
sizable  volume.— Bishop  Hurd,  Life  of  Bishop  War- 
burton. 

Sizar.  *.  Subsidized  student  at  Cambridge, 
corresponding  in  grade  to  the  servitors  at 
Oxford :  (in  extract,  second  element  of  a 
compound). 

They  make  a  scramble  for  degree : 
Masters  of  all  sorts  and  all  ages, 
Keepers,  sub-sizers,  lackeys,  pages.    Bishop  Corbet, 
Size.  *.    Number  six  on  a  dice. 
Size.  s.     [Italian,    assisa,    sisa  —  anything 
laid  on  as  plaster.]     Glutinous  or  gelati- 
nous matter  used  for  giving  stiffness  or 
consistency  to  certain  textile  fabrics,  paper, 
&c. 

Size.  v.  a.  Cover,  besmear,  thicken  with 
size. 

When  we  treat  of  sising  and  stiffening.— Sir  W. 
Petty,  in  Bishop  Sprat,  History  of  the  Royal  Society, 
p.  291. 

Size.  s.  [from  assize,  from  the  valuation  put 
upon  anything  by  sitting  in  judgment  over 
it.] 

1.  Bulk;    quantity  of   superficies;    compa- 
rative magnitude. 

I  have  ever  verified  my  friends, 
(Of  whom  he's  chief),  with  all  the  size  that  verity 
Would  without  lapsing  suffer. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  v.  2. 

If  any  decayed  ship  be  new  made,  it  is  more  fit  to 
make  her  a  size  less  than  bigger. — Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

The  distance  judged  for  shot  of  every  size, 
The  linstock's  touch  the  pond'rous  ball  expires. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  clxxxviii. 

Objects  near  our  view  are  thought  greater  than 
those  of  a  larger  size,  that  are  more  remote.— Locke. 

2.  Settled  quantity :  (in  the  following  passage 
it  seems  to  signify  the  allowance  of  the 
table;  whence  they  say  a  sizar  at  Cam- 
bridge). 

"Tis  not  in  thee 

To  grudge  my  pleasures,  to  cut  off  my  train, 
To  bandy  hasty  words,  to  scant  my  sizes, 
And,  in  conclusion,  to  oppose  the  bolt 
Against  my  coming  in.  Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  4. 

3.  Figurative  bulk  ;  condition. 

This  agrees  too  in  the  contempt  of  men  of  a  less 
size  and  quality. — Sir  R.  L'  Estrange. 

They  do  not  consider  the  difference  between 
elaborate  discourses,  delivered  to  princes  or  par- 
liaments, and  a  plain  sermon,  for  the  middling  or 
lower  size  of  people.— Swift. 

Size.  v.  a. 

1.  Swell ;  increase  the  bulk  of. 

Can  you  confess  to  your  penurious  uncle, 
In  his  full  face  of  love,  to  be  so  strict 
A  niggard  to  your  commons,  that  you're  fain 
To  size  your  belly  out  with  shoulder  fees? 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Wit  at  Several  Weapons. 

2.  Adjust;  arrange  according  to  size. 

The  foxes  weigh  the  geese  they  carry, 
And  ere  they  venture  on  a  stream, 
Know  how  to  size  themselves  and  them. 

Butler,  Uudibras,  iii.  1,  672. 
Two  troops  so  match'd  were  never  to  be  found, 
Such  bodies  built  for  strength,  of  equal  age, 
In  stature  sized. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  667. 

3.  Settle;  fix. 

There  was  a  statute  for  dispersing  the  standard  of 

the  exchequer  throughout  England ;  thereby  to  size 

weights  and  measures. — Bacon, History  of 'the  Reign 

of  Henry  VII. 

Sized,  adj.     Having  a  particular  magnitude. 

What  my  love  is,  proof  luith  made  you  know, 
And  as  my  love  is  sized,  my  fear  is  so. 

S/iukespear,  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 


r SITUATE 


In  Composition. 

That  will  be  a  great  horse  to  a  Welshman,  which 
is  but  a  small  one  to  a  Fleming;  having,  from  tin; 
different  breed  of  their  countries,  taken  several  sized 
ideas,  to  which  they  compare  their  great  and  their 
little. — Locke. 

Sizeable,  adj.  Reasonably  bulky;  of  just 
proportion  to  others. 

He  should  be  purged,  sweated,  vomited,  and 
starved,  till  he  come  to  a  sizeable  bulk.— Arbuthnot. 

siziness.  s.    Attribute  suggested  by  Sizy 
glutinousness  ;  viscosity. 

In  rheumatisms,  the  siziness  passes  off  thick  con- 
tents in  the  urine,  or  glutinous  sweats.  —  Sir  J. 
Flayer,  Preternatural  State  of  the  animal  Humours. 
Cold  is  capable  of  producing  a  siziness  and  vis- 
cosity in  the  blood.— Arbuthnot. 
Sizy.  adj.     Viscous  ;  glutinous. 

The  blood  is  sizy,  the  alkalescent  salts  in  the 
serum  producing  coriaceous  concretions. — Arbuth- 
not, On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 
Skainsmate.  s.  [?]  Messmate;  companion. 

Scurvy  knave,  I  am  none  of  his  flirt-gills ; 
I  am  none  of  his  skainsmates. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4. 

Skate,  s.  Kind  of  shoe  armed  with  iron  for 
sliding  on  the  ice.  See  Scate. 

I'll  buckle  my  skate,  and  I'll  leap  my  gate, 

And  I'll  throw,  and  write,  my  line ; 
And  the  woman  I  worshipp'd  in  twenty-eight, 

I'll  worship  in  twenty-nine.  W.  M.  Praed. 

Skater.  *.     One  who  skates. 

Nor  was  it  ever  known  that  a  lake  was  covered 
with  ice  strong  enough  to  bear  a  skater. — Johnson, 
Letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  Sep.  30:  1773.  (Ord  MS.) 
Skean.   s.     [Gaelic,  sgian.~\     Short  sword ; 
knife. 

Any  man  that  is  disposed  to  mischief,  . . .  may 
under  his  mantle  privily  carry  his  head-piece,  skean, 
or  pistol,  to  be  always  in  readiness.— Spenser,  View 
of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

The  Irish  did  not  fail  in  courage  or  fierceness,  but 
being  only  armed  with  darts  or  skeins,  it  was  rather 
an  execution  than  a  fight  upon  them. — Bacon,  His-. 
tory  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

A  cubit  at  least  the  length  of  their  skeans. 

Swift,  Description  of  an  Irish  Feast 
Skegger.  s.     [  ?  ]     See  extract. 

Little  salmons,  called  skeggers,  are  bred  of  such 
sick  salmon  that  might  not  go  to  the  sea,  and  though 
they  abound,  yet  never  thrive  to  any  bigness. — /. 
Walton,  Complete  Angler. 

Skein,  s.  [N.Fr.  escagne."]  Knot  of  thread 
or  silk  wound  and  doubled. 

Why  art  thou  then  exasperate,  thou  idle  imma- 
terial skein  of  sley'd  silk,  thou  tassel  of  a  prodigal's 
purse. — Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  v.  1. 

Our  stile  should  be  like  a  skeinof  silk,  to  be  found 
by  the  right  thread,  not  ravell'd  or  perplexed.  Then 
all  is  a  knot,  a  heap.— B.  Jonson. 

Besides,  so  lazy  a  brain  as  mine  is,  grows  soon 
weary  when  it  has  so  entangled  a  skein  as  this  to 
unwind.— Sir  K.  Digby. 
Skeleton.  *.     [Gr.  (mXtroc.] 
I.  In  Anatomy.    Bones  of   the    body  pre- 
served together  as  much  as  can  be  in  their 
natural  situation ;  bony  framework  of  the 
body. 

When  rattling  bones  together  fly, 
From  the  four  corners  of  the  sky ; 
When  sinews  o'er  the  skeletons  are  spread, 
Those  clothed  with  flesh,  and  life  inspires  the  dead. 

Dryden. 

Though  the  patient  may  from  other  causes  be 
excedingly  emaciated,  and  appear  as  a  ghastly  skele- 
ton, covered  only  with  a  dry  skin,  yet  nothing  but 
the  ruin  and  destruction  of  the  lungs  denominates 
a  consumption. — Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

I  thought  to  meet,  as  late  as  Heaven  might  grant, 
A  skeleton,  ferocious,  tall,  and  gaunt, 
Whose  loose  teeth  in  their  naked  sockets  shook. 
And  grinned  terrific,  a  Sardonian  look.  Harte. 

The  skeletons  of  nations  were 
Around  that  lonely  man. 

Campbell,  The  Last  Man. 
•2.  Compages  of  the  principal  parts. 

The  great  structure  itself,  and  its  great  integrals, 
the  heavenly  and  elementary  bodies,  are  framed  in 
such  a  position  and  situation,  the  great  skeleton  of 
the  world.— Sir  M.  Hale. 

The  schemes  of  any  of  the  arts  or  sciences  may  be 
analyzed  in  a  sort  of  skeleton,  and  represented  upon 
tables,  with  the  various  dependencies  of  their  several 
parts.—  Watts. 

Skeleton-key,  s.  Thin  light  key,  filed  down, 
to  avoid  too  great  obstruction  from  the 
wards  of  the  lock. 

This  door  was  usually  kept  locked;  but  the  lock 
was  of  the  rude  and  simple  description  common  to 
such  entrances,  and  easily  opened  by  a  skeleton-key, 
—Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  ii.  ch.  vii. 
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SKELM-M 


C   ]{    ft    J, 

[German,  sc/iclm.']     Villain; 
scomiilri'l. 

Sir  Kiclnnl  Greenvil  (in  Ifi*!)  havine  deserted  to 
the  king  at  Ox'ord.  tlie.v  decl  ire.l  him  trai  lor.  rogue, 
villain,  and  xkelluni.—ltwgraphia  liritannica,  '£)Ut5. 

Bkep.  K      [AS.  sce.p.~\ 

1.  Sort  of  basket,  narrow  at  the  bottom,  and 
wide  at  tlie  top,  to  fetch  corn  in. 

A  pitchforke.  a  di«>ngforke.  seoe.  *Ar/>p,and  a  bin. 
Tasser,  Fine  Hundred  Points  of  good 
Uusb.indry. 

2.  In  Scotland,  the  repositories   where  the 
bees  l;iy  their  honey  is  called  shep. 

Skeptic.  *.  [Gr.  ««irr«i'v.]  One  who  doubts, 


SK  IL 

The  term  skew  is  still  used  in  the  north  for  a  stone 
built  into  the  bottom  uf  a  gable,  or  other  similar 
situation,  to  support  the  coping  above.  It  appears 
formerly  to  have  been  applied  to  the  stones  forming 
the  slojx-s  of  the  set-oils  of  buttresses,  and  other 
projections.  Skew-table  was  probably  the  course  of 
stone  weathered,  or  sloped,  on  the  top,  placed  as  a 
coping  to  the  wall,  l!-  may  perhaps  have  been  ap- 
plied to  the  sloping  tabling  commonly  used  in  me- 
diaeval archite.-ture  over  the  gable-ends  of  roofs 
where  they  abut  against  higher  buildings,  of  which 
examples  are  to  be  seen  on  the  towers  of  many 
churches  which  have  had  the  main  roofs  lowered; 
or  it  may  be  a  racking  coping  formed  of  solid  blocks, 
with  horizontal  joints,  and  built  into  the  walling;  a 
mode  of  construction  which  is  common  in  the 
churches  of  Normandy.— Glossary  of  Architecture. 


or  pretends  to  doubt,  of  everything.    (Such   Skew-  atjj-     Oblique  ;  distorted. 

is  the  explanation  in  the  previous  editions.  I       member  about  'the^'ea^ie^^nany'uwd'thisft 

At  present,  the  term  is  less  offensive  in  its          kind  of  language.— Brewer,  Lingua,}).1!:  ed.  Iti 


At  present,  the  term  is  less  offensive  in  its 
application,  and  often  suggests  little  more  Skew.  adv. 
than  hesitation  and  caution  in  the  adoption  skew.  v.  a. 


kind  of  language.— Brewer,  Lingua,  D.  7  :  ed.  1607. 
[Danish,  s/tjcev.]     Askew. 


of  received  opinion  ;  as  such  it  nearly  coin- 
cides with  critical). 

He  is  a  scepticke.  and  dares  hardly  give  credit  to 
his  senses.— JBwAop  Hall,  Characters,  p.  151 ;  1008. 

Kring  the  cause  unto  the  bar;   whose  authority 

none  must  disclaim,  and  least  of  all  those  scepticks   2.  Shape  or  form  ill  an  oblique  way] 
ill  religion.-/*.//.  Alore,  Decaff  ChnslianPiely.  window  broad  within  and*  narrow  wi 

Nature's  extended  face,  then,  see/dick*,  say, 
In  this  wide  field  of  wonders  can  vou  find 
No  art?  Sir  K.  Blackmore. 

\Vitli  too  much  knowledge  for  the  sceptick's  side, 
nth  too  much  weakness  for  the  stoirk's  pride. 


With 

He  hangs  between. 


le  hangs  ix-tween.  rope,  assay  on  Man,  \\.  5. 

The  dogmatist  is  sure  or  every  thimr,  and  the 
scfptirk  believes  nothing. —  Watts,  Logick. 

In  this  word  the  use  and  wont,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  second  consonant 
sounded,  have  been  sufficiently  influential 
to  retain  in  the  spelling  the  k,  as  the  equi- 
valent to  the  Greek  *.-.  In  ascetic,  the  doc- 
trine that  that  letter  must  be  represented 


Look  obliquely  upon  ;  notice  slightly. 

Our  service 

Neglected,  and  look'd  lamely  on,  and  skew'd  at 
With  a  few  honourable  words. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Loyal  Subject. 


__-._  — —  ..    ..  jthout,  or 

skewed  and  closed. — 1  Kings,  vi.  4,  margin. 
Skew.  v.  n. 
1.  Walk  obliquely:  (still  used  in  some  parts 


of  the  north). 

Child,  you  must  walk  straight,  without  skiewing 


S  K  I  L 

And  then  supporting  with  your  store 
Those  whom  you  drayg'd  from  death  before.    Sioift. 
Skilfully,  adv.     In   a  skilful  manner;  with 
skill;  with  art;  with  uncommon   ability; 
dexterously. 

As  soon  as  he  came  near  me,  in  fit  distance,  with 
much  fury,  but  with  fury  tkitfutly  guided,  he  ran 
upon  me. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Skilfulness.  s.  Art:  ability;  dexterousness. 
He  led  them  according  to  the  integrity  of  his 
heart,  and  guided  them  by  the  ski/fulness  of  his 
hands.— Psalms,  Ixxxviii.  "it. 

Skill,  s. 

1.  Knowledge  of  any  practice  or  art;  readi- 
ness in  any  practice;  knowledge ;  dexterity; 
artfulness. 

Skill  in  the  weapon  is  nothing  without  sack.— 
Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iv.  8. 

Oft  nothing  profits  more 

Than  self-esteem  grounded  on  just  and  right, 
\Vell  managed ;  of  that  skill  tlie  more  tliou  know'st, 
The  more  she  will  acknowledge  tliee  her  head. 

Milton,  Paradise  Last,  viii.  571. 
I  will  from  wond'rous  principles  ordain 
A  race  unlike  the  lirst,  and  try  my  skill  again. 

Dry  den,  Translation  from  Ovid, 

Metamorphoses,  b.  i. 

Phocion  the  Athenian  general,  then  ambassador 
from  the  state,  by  his  great  wisdom  and  skill  at 
negotiations,  diverted  Alexander  from  the  conquest 
of  A  thens,  and  restored  the  Athenians  to  his  favour. 
— Swift. 
2.  Particular  art. 


trange. 

•2.  Look  obliquely  ;  squint. 

is  3.  Look  suspiciously  or  uncharitably. 

Whenever  we  find  ourselves  ready  to  fret  at  every 
cross  occurrent,  ...  to  sing  in  our  own  perform- 
ances, to  skew  at  the  infirmities  of  others  ;  take  we 
notice  first  of  the  impatience  of  our  own  spirits,  and 
condemn  it. — Bishop  Sanderson,  Sermons,  serui. 
by  the  Latin  r,  has  exerted  an  opposite  in-  „  "lg  p-  lll:  lf^ 

fluence.  and  ascetic  is  pronounced  assttic.  Skewer-  *•     [Danish,  s/ijare.]     \Vooden  or 
Should  uniformity  on  this  point  ever  be 
insi.-tel  on,  it  is  the  precedent  of  the  word 
undir  notice  which  should  be  adopted. 
Skeptical,    adj.      Doubtful ;   pretending  to 
universal  doubt. 

May  the  Father  of  mercies  confirm  the  sceptical 
and  wavering  minds,  and  so  prevent  us,  that  stand 
fast,  in  all  our  iloinm,  and  further  us  with  his  con- 
tinual help.  —Bentley. 

Skeptically,  adv.     In  a  sceptical  manner. 

There  are  those  who  do  not  abandon  themselves    ctA™  !?„   . 

to  desperate  atheism,  nor  sceplicall,,  cast  off  all  care    Skewer-  »•  «•      Fasten  With  skewers. 
o^rr\\&ou.-Goodman,  Winter  Evening  Conference     Skid,  or  Skidpan.  S.    [connected  with  shide, 

s/tive,  and  other  words,  like  Gr.  <rxi£w  =  i 
split.]  Clog  in  which  a  locked  wheel  fits; 
slipper. 

Skiff,  .v.   [N.Fr.  esquif;  Lat.  scapha.']  Small 
light  boat. 

If  in  two  skiffs  of  cork  a  loadstone  and  steel  be 
placed  within  the  orb  of  their  aciivities,  the  one 
doth  not  move,  the  other  standing  still;  but  both 
steer  into  each  other.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

On  Garrway  cliffs 
A  savnure  race,  by  shipwreck  fed, 
Lie  waiting  for  the  fcunder'd  skiffs, 
And  strip  the  bodies  of  the  dead. 


Learned  in  one  skill,  and  in  another  kind  of  learn- 
ing unskilful.— Hooker,  Kcclesiastical  Polity. 

and  shaiiing  to  every  step  you  set.— Sir  R.  L'Es-   3.  Reason  ;  cause  :  (this  is  the  very  ancient 

meaning  of  the  word). 


iron  pin,  used  to  keep  meat  in  form. 

Sweetbreads  and  collops  were  with  skewers  prick'd 
About  the  sides. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  the  First  Book 

oj'  the  Iliad. 
I  once  may  overlook 
A  skewer  sent  to  table  by  my  cook.  King. 

From  his  rug  the  skewer  he  takes, 
And  on  the  stick  ten  equal  notches  makes.      Swift. 
Send  up  meat  well  si  tick  with  sketcers,  to  make  it 
look  round;  and  an  iron  skewer,  when  rightly  em- 
ployed, will  make  it  look  handsomer.— /d.,  Advice  to 
Servants,  Directions  to  the  Cook. 
Skewer,  v.  a. 


pt.  iii. 
Skepticise.  v.  n.     Doubt  of  everything. 

You  can  afford  to  sceptidse,  where  no  one  else 
will  so  much  as  hesitate.—  Lord  Shaftesburu 
Morals,  pt.  iii.  §  1. 

Skepticism,  s.    Universal  doubt;  profession 
of  doubt. 

I  laid  by  my  natural  diffidence  and  scepticism  for 
a  while,  to  take  up  that  iogmatiek  Vi9.y.—Druden. 
Sketch,   i.     [Fr.  exr/uisxe  ;  German,  sAizze.] 
Outline;  rough  draught;  first  plan. 

I  intend  only  what  the  Dutch  painters  call  a 
•MH.MM  not  a  perfect  delineation  or  draught  — 
Pett,  Preface  to  Bishop  Barlow's  Remains,  p.  uit.  • 


Theflrst*eArf*eof  a  comedy,  called  '  The  Paradox 
— Dr.  Pope,  Life  of  Bishop  Ward,  p.  149:  1«97. 

I  shall  not  attempt  a  character  of  his  present  ma- 
jesty having  already  given  an  imperfect  sketch  of  it. 
— Auuuion. 

As  the  lightest  sketch,  if  justly  traced, 
Is  by  ill  colouring  but  the  more  disgraced, 
So  by  false  learning  is  good  sense  defaced. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  i.  23. 
Sketch,  r.  a. 

1.  Draw,  by  tracing  the  outline. 

If  a  picture  is  dnubcd  with  many  glaring  colours 
the  vulgar  tye  admires  it;  whereas  he  judges  very 
contemptuously  of  some  admirable  design  sketched 
out  only  with  a  black  pencil,  though  by  tht  luind  of 
Raphael.—  Watts,  L>igick. 

2.  Plan,  by  giving  the  first  or  principal  no- 
tion. 

The  reader  I'll  leave  in  the  midst  of  silence  to 
contemplate  those  ideas  which  1  have  only  sketched 
and  which  every  man  must  finish  for  'himself- ' 
Vryden,  Iraiislalion  of  Lhtfresnou's  Art  of  Paint- 


Skew.  «.     In  Architecture. 
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of 

See  extract. 


Swift. 

Skiff,  v.  a.     Pass  over  in  a  skiff.   Rare. 

They  two  have  cabin 'd 
In  many  as  dangerous  a-s  poor  a  o.rrner, 
Peril  and  want  contending;  they  have  skift 
Jorrents,  whose  roaring  tyranny  and  oow'er 
1  the  least  of  these  was  dreadful. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Two  Noble  Kinsmen 

Skilful,  adj.  Knowing;  qualified  with  skill; 

possessing  any  art ;  dexterous  ;  able :  (in 

the  following  examples,  used  with  uf,  at 

and  in,  before  the  subject  of  skill :  of  seems 


You  have 

As  little  .skill  to  fear,  as  I  have  purpose 
To  put  you  to't.       Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.3. 
Skill,  v.  n.      [Norse,  shilja  =  divide,    distin- 

guish.] 

I.  Differ;  make  difference  ;  interest;  matter. 
Obsolete. 

Whether  the  commandments  of  God  in  Scripture 
be  general  or  special.it  skillelh  not.—  Hooker,  Eccle- 
siastical Polity. 
What  skills  it,  if  a  bag  of  stones  or  gold 

About  thy  neck  do  drown  thee?  raise  thy  head 
Take  stars  for  money  ;  stars  not  to  be  told 

By  any  art,  yet  to  be  purchased. 
None  is  so  wasteful  as  the  scraping  dame; 
She  looseth  three  for  one;  her  soul,  rest,  fame. 

(f.  Herbert. 

He  intending  not  to  make  a  summer  business  of 
it,  but  a  resolute  war,  without  term  prefixed  until 
lie  had  recovered  France,  it  skilled  not  much  when 
he  began  the  war,  especially  having  Calais  at  his 
back  «  here  he  might  winter.—  Bacon, 
2.  Be  knowing  in;   be  dexterous  at;  know 
how.     Obsolete. 

They  that  skill  not  of  so  heavenly  matter, 
All  that  they  know  not,  envy  or  admire.       Spenser. 
'Ihere  is  not  any  among  us  that  can  skill  to  hew 
timber  like  unto  the  Sidonians.—  1  Kinys,  v.  6. 

The  overseers  of  them  were  .  .  .  :ili  that  could  skill 
of  instruments  of  musick.—  2  Chronicle?,  xxxiv.  12. 

One  man  of  wisdom,  experience,  learning,  and 
direction,  may  judge  better  in  those  things  that  he 
can  skill  of,  tiian  ten  thousand  others  that  be  igno- 
rant.— Archbishop  Whit  gift. 

Skill,  v.  a.     Know  ;  understand.    Obsolete. 
I  skill  not  what  it  is. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Love's  Cure. 
That  age  was  so  far  from  shilling  descant  or  the 
fugues,  that  they  were  not  come  up  to  counterpoint. 
—  Uregory,  PosUmma,  p.  116. 

Skilled,  adj.  Knowing;  dexterous;  ac- 
quainted with  one's  subject:  (as,  'us/tilled 
workman'). 

Of  these  nor  skill'd  nor  studious. 

Milton,  Paradise  T^nst,  ix.  42. 
Moses,  in  all  the  Egyptian  arts  was  skill'd 
When  heavenly  power  that  chosen  vessel  Iii  I'd. 

Sir  J.  Denluim,  Progress  of  Learning. 
He  must  be  very  little  skilled  in  the  world  who 
thinks  that  a  voluble  tongue  shall  accompany  oiilv  a 
good  understanding.—  Locke. 


poetical,  at  ludicrous,  in  popular  and  DI  o-        f )0d  ullUcrsta»d'»K--/-<***- 

per).  |  Skilless.  adj.     Wanting  skill ;  artless. 


rk  in 


His  father  was  a  man  of  Tyre,  skilful  to  wo 
old  and  in  silver.—  2  Chronicles,  ii.  u. 
1  hey  shall  call  the  husbandman  to  mourning  and 
cli  as  are  fitful  of  lamentation,  to  wailh/g  - 


sue 

Amos,  v.  llj. 


Will  Valer  is  skilful  at  finding  out  the  ridiculous 
Toiler  *  '          VlMuis  it  in  a  new  light.- 

S.-iy,  Stella,  feel  yon  no  content, 
Relleetiinr  on  a  life  well  i-peut? 
Your  *&i//i(/  hainl  en.plov'd  to  save 
Despairing  wretched  ftviu  the  grave  • 


. 
Wisdom,  farewell,  the  skilless  \w\\i's  direction. 

Sir  P.  Siditey,  Arcadia,  b.  iv. 
These  rude  yonthes.  and  skUtesse  minions  of  the 
court.—  North,   Translation  of  The  Philosopher  at 
Court,  p.  16  :  1575. 


Nor  h;ive  I  seen 


More  that  I  may  call  men  than  vou- 
How  features  are  abroad  Tin  dctiieu  of. 

Shakesficar,  Tempest,  iii.  1. 
Jealousy  what  might  befal  your  travel 
Being  s,., Ileus  in  these  parts;  which  to  a  stranger. 
UlMCUraad  and  unfriended,  often  prove 
Bough  and  uuhospituble.    Id.,  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  3. 


SKIL 

Skillet,  s.     [Fr.  escuellette.'}     Small   kettle 
or  boiler. 

When  light-wing'd  toys 
Of  feather'd  Cupid  foil  with  wanton  dulness 
My  speculative  and  offlced  instruments, 
Let  house-wives  make  a  skillet,  of  my  helm. 

SMkespear,  Othello,  i.  3. 

Break  all  the  wax,  and  in  a  kettle  or  skillet  set  it 
over  a  soft  fire. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 
Skim.  v.  a. 

1.  Clear  off  from  the  upper  part,  by  passing 
a  vessel  a  little  below  the  surface. 

My  coz  Tom,  or  his  coz  Mary, 
Who  hold  the  plough  or  skim  the  dairy 
My  fav'rite  books  and  pictures  sell. 

Prior,  Alma,  iii.  564. 

2.  Take  by  skimming. 

She  shoots  the  flying  shuttle  through  the  loom, 
Or  boils  in  kettles  must  of  wine,  and  skims 
With  leaves  the  dregs  that  overflow  the  brims. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  the  Oeorgics,  i.  392. 

His  principal  studies  were  after  the  works  of 
Titian  whose  cream  he  has  skimmed. — Id.,  Transla- 
tion of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

The  surface  of  the  sea  is  covered  with  its  bubbles, 
while  it  rises,  which  they  skim  off  into  their  boats, 
and  afterwards  separate  in  pots. — Addison. 

Whilome  I've  seen  her  skim  the  clouted  cream, 
And  press  from  spongy  curds  the  milky  stream. 

Gay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Friday,  61 . 

3.  Brush  the  surface  slightly;  pass  very  near 
the  surface. 

Nor  seeks  in  air  her  humble  flight  to  raise, 
Content  to  skim  the  surface  of  the  seas. 

Dry  den,  Translation  from  Ovid,  House  of  Sleep. 
The  swallow  skims  the  river's  watery  face. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  Oeorgics,  i.  520. 
A  winged  eastern  blast  just  skimming  o'er 
The  ocean's  brow,  and  sinking  on  the  shore.  Prior. 

4.  Cover  superficially.    (Improper;  perhaps 
originally  skin). 

Full  in  the  prince's  passage,  heaps  of  sand 
And  dangerous  flats  in  secret  ambush  lay, 

Where  the  false  tides  skim  o'er  the  cover'd  land, 
And  seamen  with  dissembled  depths  betray. 

Dryden,Annus  Mirabilis,  cxiii. 

Skim.  v.  n.     Pass  lightly ;  glide  along. 

Thin  airy  shapes  o'er  the  furrows  rise, 
A  dreadful  scene !  and  skim  before  his  eyes. 

Addison. 
When  Ajax  strives  some  rock's  vast  weight  to 

throw, 

The  line  too  labours,  and  the  words  move  slow : 
Not  so  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain, 
Flies  o'er  the  unbending  corn,  and  skims  along  the 
main.  Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  ii.  270. 

They  skim  over  a  science  in  a  very  superficial  sur- 
vey, and  never  lead  their  disciples  into  the  depths  of 
it.— Watts. 

Such  as  have  active  spirits,  who  are  ever  skimming 
over  the  surface  of  things  with  a  volatile  spirit,  will 
fix  nothing  in  their  memory.— Id.,  On  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  Mind. 

Skim.  s.  [N.Fr.  escume;  Modern  Fr.  ecume.~\ 
Scum ;  refuse. 

Although  Philip  took  delight  in  this  skim  of  men, 
[gross  flatterers,]  yet  could  they  never  draw  him  by 
their  charming  to  incur  those  vices  which  his  son 
ran  into.— Bryskett,  Discourse  of  Civil  Life,  p.  108 : 
1606. 
Skimbleskamble.  adj.  Wandering;  wild. 

A  couching  lion  and  a  ramping  cat, 
And  such  a  deal  of  skimbleskamble  stuff, 
As  puts  me  from  my  faith. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iii.  1. 

Skimmer,  s. 

1.  Shallow  vessel  with  which  the  scum  is 

taken  off. 

Wash  your  wheat  in  three  or  four  waters,  stirring 
it  round;  and  with  a,  skimmer,  each  time,  take  on" 
the  light.— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

2.  One  who  skims  over  a  book  or  subject : 
(a  ludicrous  word). 

There  are  different  degrees  of  skimmers :  first,  he 
who  goes  no  farther  than  the  title-page;  secondly, 
he  who  proceeds  to  the  contents  and  iudez,  &c. — 
Skelton,  Deism  Revealed,  dialogue  viii. 
Sklmmilk.  s.     [the  m  doubled  in  sound  as 
well  as  in  spelling.]     Milk  from  which  the 
cream  has  been  taken. 

Then  cheese  was  brought:  says  Slouch,  This  e'en 

shall  roll; 
This  is  skimmilk,  and  therefore  it  shall  go.        King, 

Skimmington.  s.     See  second  extract. 

When  the  young  people  ride  the  skimmington, 
There  is  a  general  trembling  in  a  town  : 
Not  only  he,  for  whom  the  person  rides. 
Suffers,  but  they  sweep  other  doors  besides ; 
And  by  that  hieroglyphick  does  appear, 
That  the  good  woman  is  the  master  there ! 

King,  Miscellanies,  p.  530. 
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SKIN 

To  ride  skimmington  is  a  vulgar  phrase,  which 
means  a  kind  of  burlesque  procession  in  ridicule  of 
a  man  who  suffers  himself  to  be  beat  by  his  wife.  In 
the  north, '  riding  the  stang'  has  a  similar  meaning. 
— Johnson. 

Randan,    or  Rantan,    and  Randanning 
mean  the  same. 
Skin.  <s.     [A.S.  scin.'] 

1.  Natural  covering  of  the  flesh,  consisting 
of  the  cuticle,  outward  skin,  or  scarf  skin, 
which  is  thin  and  insensible,  and  the  cutis, 
or  inner  skin,  extremely  sensible. 

Their  visage  is  blacker  than  a  coal ;  they  are  not 
known  in  the  streets  :  their  skin  cleaveth  to  their 
bones,  it  is  withered. — Lamentations,  iv.  8. 

The  body  is  consumed  to  nothing,  the  skin  feeling 
rough  and  dry  like  leather. — Harvey.  Discourse  of 
Consumptions. 

2.  Hide;    pelt;    that  which  is   taken  from 
animals  to  make  parchment  or  leather. 

On  whose  top  he  strow'd 
A  wilde  goat's  shaggy  skin ;  and  then  bestow'd 
His  own  couch  on  it.  Chapman. 

The  priest  on  skins  of  ofFrings  takes  his  ease, 
And  nightly  visions  in  his  slumber  sees. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vii.  127. 

3.  Body ;  person. 

We  meet  with  many  of  these  dangerous  civilities, 
wherein  'tis  hard  for  a  man  to  save  both  his  skin 
and  his  credit. — Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

4.  Husk. 
Skin.  v.  a. 

1.  Flay  ;  strip  or  divest  of  the  skin. 

The  beavers  run  to  the  door  to  make  their  escape, 
are  there  entangled  in  the  nets,  seized  by  the  In- 
dians, and  immediately  skinned. — Ellis,  Voyage. 

'  I  won  her  through  a  .rash  vow.  Thus.  I  saw 
her ;  1  loved  her ;  1  proposed  ;  she  refused  me.' — 
'  You  love  another  ? ' — '  Spare  my  blushes.' — '  I  know 
him.' — 'You  do.' — 'Very  good:  if  he  remains  here, 
I'll  skin  him.' — '  Lord  bless  me  !'  exclaimed  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, involuntarily.—'  Did  you  skin  the  gentleman, 
sir?'  inquired  Mr.  Winkle,  with  a  very  pale  face. — 
'  I  wrote  him  a  note.  I  said  it  was  a  painful  thing. 
And  so  it  was.'— '  Certainly,'  interposed  Mr.  Winkle. 
— '  I  said  I  had  pledged  my  word  as  a  gentleman  to 
skin  him.  My  character  was  at  stake.  I  had  no  al- 
ternative. As  an  officer  in  His  Majesty's  service,  I 
was  bound  to  skin  him.  I  regretted  the  necessity, 
but  it  must  be  done.  He  was  open  to  conviction. 
He  saw  that  the  rules  of  the  service  were  impera- 
tive. He  fled.  I  married  her.  Here's  the  coach. 
That's  her  head.'  —  Dickens,  Pickwick  Papers, 
ch.  xxxv. 

2.  Cover  with  the  skin. 

It  will  but  skin  and  film  the  ulcerous  place, 
Whilst  rank  corruption,  mining  all  within, 
Infects  unseen.  Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

Authority,  though  it  err  like  others, 
Has  yet  a  kind  of  medicine  in  itself, 
That  skins  the  vice  o'  the  top. 

Id,,  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  2. 

The  wound  was  skinned  ;  but  the  strength  of  his 
thigh  was  not  restored.— Dryden. 

It  only  patches  up  and  skins  it  over,  but  reaches 
not  to  the  bottom  of  the  sore.— Locke. 

3.  Cover  superficially. 

What  I  took  for  solid  earth,  was  only  heaps  of 
rubbish,  skinned  over  with  a  covering  of  vegetables. 
— Addison. 

Is  there  no  middle  way  of  adjusting  this  fine  em- 
barrassment? I  think  1  have  hit  upon  a  medium  to 
skin  the  sore  places  over,  if  not  quite  to  heal  it. — 
C.  Lamb,  Letters. 

Skindeep.  adj.     Slight ;  superficial. 

There  is  a  power  in  virtue  to  attract  our  adherence 
to  her  before  all  the  transient  and  akin  -deep  plea- 
sures that  we  fondly  search  after.— Felltham,  Re- 
solves, ii.  57. 

That '  beauty  is  only  skindeep,'  is  itself  but  a  skin- 
deep  observation.— H.  Spencer. 

Skinflint,  s.    Niggardly  person. 
Skink.  s.     [A.S.  scene.'] 

1.  Drink  ;  anything  potable. 

2.  Pottage. 

Scotch  skitik,  which  is  a  pottage  of  strong  nourish- 
ment, is  made  with  the  knees  and  sinews  of  beef,  but 
long  boiled.  —  Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental 
History. 

Skink.  v.  a.     [German,   schenhen.~\      Serve 
drink.     Obsolete. 

Froth  your  cans  well  in  the  filling,  at  length, 
rogue,  and  jog  your  bottles  o'  the  buttock,  sirrah  ; 
then  skink  out  the  first  glass  ever,  and  drink  with 
all  companies,  though  you  be  sure  to  be  drunk. — 
Ii.  Jonson,  liartlwlomew  Fair,  ii.  3. 

Skinker.  s.     One  who  serves  drink. 

I  give  thee  this  pennyworth  of  sugar,  clapt  even 
now  into  my  hand  by  an  under  skiuker ;  oue  that 
t>  E 
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never  spake  other  English  in  his  life,  than  eight 
shillings  and  sixpence,  and  you  are  welcome,  sir. — 
Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  ii.  4. 

Hang  up  all  the  poor  hop-drinkers, 
Cries  old  Sim,  the  king  of  skinkers.          It.  Jonson. 

This  boon  Bacchanalian  skinker,  did  I  make  legs  to. 
—Scurvy  one,  when  thouwert  drunk?— Massinger, 
The  Virain  Martyr,  ii.  1. 

At  Vulcan's  homely  mirth  his  mother  smiled, 
And  smiling  took  the  cup  the  clown  had  fill'd: 
The  reconciler  bowl  went  round  the  board, 
Which  emptied,  the  rude  skinker  still  restored. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  First  Hook  of 

the  Iliad,  800. 
Skinned,  adj.     Having  skin;  hard;  callous. 

When  the  ulcer  becomes  foul,  and  discharges  a 
nasty  ichor,  the  edges  in  process  of  time  tuck  in, 
and  growing  skinned  and  hard,  give  it  the  name  of 
callous. — Sharp,  Surgery. 

Skinner.  *.    One  who  skins  :  dealer  in  skins, 
or  pelts ;  fellmonger. 

Skinny,    adj.       Consisting    only   of    skin ; 
wanting  flesh. 

Her  choppy  finger  laying 
Upon  her  skinny  lips.        Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  3. 

Lest  the  asperity  of  these  cartilages  of  the  wind- 
pipe should  hurt  the  gullet,  which  is  tender,  and  of 
a  skinny  substance,  these  annulary  gristles  are  not 
made  round;  but  where  the  gullet  touches  the 
windpipe,  there,  to  fill  up  the  circle,  is  only  a  soft 
membrane,  which  may  easily  give  w&y.—Ray,  On  the 
Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the  Works  of  the 
Creation. 
I  fear  thee,  ancient  mariner, 

I  fear  thy  skinny  hand ; 
For  it  is  long  and  lank  and  brown, 

As  is  the  ribbed  sea-sand. 

Coleridge,  Ancient  Mariner. 
His  fingers  meet 
In  skinny  films,  and  shape  his  oary  feet. 

Addison,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Story 
of  Cygnus. 

'  I  say,"  he  whispered,  stopping  in  one  of  his  jour- 
neys to  and  fro,  '  young  ladies,  there's  soup  to-mor- 
row. She's  a  making  it  now.  An't  she  a  putting  in 
the  water?  Oh  !  not  at  all  neither !'— In  the  course 
of  answering  another  knock,  he  thrust  in  his  head 
again. — '  I  say !  There's  fowls  to-morrow.  Not 
skinny  ones.  Oh  no !  '—Presently  he  called  through 
the  key-hole :  '  There's  a  fish  to-morrow.  Just  come. 
Don't  eat  none  of  him ! '  And  with  this  special 
warning,  vanished  again.— Dickens,  Martin  Chuz- 
zlewit,  ch.  ix. 

Skip.  v.  n.     [  ?  ]     Fetch  quick  bounds ;  pass 
by  quick  leaps  ;  bound  lightly  and  joyfully. 

Was  not  Israel  a  derision  unto  thee?    Was  he 
found  among  thieves?    For  since  thou  spakest  of 
him,  thou  skippedest  for  joy.— Jeremiah,  xlviii.  27. 
The  queen,  bound  with  love's  powerful'st  charm, 
Sat  with  Pigwiggen  arm  in  arm : 
Her  merry  maids  that  thought  no  harm, 

About  the  room  were  skipping, 

Drayton,  Nymphidia. 

At  spur  or  switch  no  more  he  skipt, 
Or  mended  pace,  than  Spaniard  whipt. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  1,  429. 
The  earth-born  race 

O'er  ev'ry  hill  and  verdant  pasture  stray, 
Skip  o'er  the  lawns,  and  by  the  rivers  play. 

Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

John  skipped  from  room  to  room,  ran  up  stairs 
and  down  stairs,  peeping  into  every  cranny. — Ar- 
buthnot,  History  of  John  Hull. 

Thus  each  hand  promotes  the  pleasing  pain, 
And  quick  sensations  skip  from  vein  to  vein.   Pope. 

The  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to-day, 
Had  he  thy  reason,  would  he  skip  and  play  P 

Id.,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  81. 

Skip  over.     Pass  without  notice;    omit,  or 
pass  lightly  over,  in  reading. 

Pope  Pius  II.  was  wont  to  say,  that  the  former 
popes  did  wisely  to  set  the  lawyers  a  work  to  debate 
whether  the  donation  of  Constantino  the  Great  to 
Sylvester  of  St.  Peter's  patrimony  were  good  or 
valid  in  law  or  no ;  the  better  to  skip  over  the  mat- 
ter in  fact,  whether  there  was  ever  any  such  thing 
at  all  or  no. — Bacon,  Apophthegms. 

A  gentleman  made  it  a  rule,  in  reading,  to  skip 
over  all  sentences  where  he  spied  a  note  of  admira- 
tion at  the  end. — Swift. 

Our  reader,  we  trust,  has  formed  somewhat  ap- 
proaching to  a  distinct  idea  of  the  principal  cha- 
racters who  have  appeared  before  him  during  our 
narrative :  but  in  case  our  good  opinion  of  his  saga- 
city has  been  exaggerated,  and  in  order  to  satisfy 
such  as  are  addicted  to  the  laudable  practice  of 
skipping,  (with  whom  we  have  at  times  a  strong 
fellow-feeling,)  the  following  particulars  may  not 
be  superfluous. — Sir  W.  Scott,  Redgauntlet,  vol.  ii. 
ch.  i. 

Finally,  we  have  read  in  these  three  thick  volumes 
of  letters,  till,  in  the  second  thick  volume,  the  read- 
ing faculty  unhappily  broko  down,  and  had  to  skip 
largely  henceforth,  only  diving  here  and  there  at 
a  venlur:  with  considerable  intervals.  Such  is  the 
melancholy  fuct.—Carlyle,  Critical  and  Miscella- 
neous Essays,  Varnhageti  von  Ense's  Memoir*. 
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Skip.  v.  a. 

1.  Miss;  pass. 

Let  not  thy  sword  skip  one  : 
Pity  not  honour'd  age  for  his  white  beard  ; 
He  is  an  usurer. 

Shakespear,  Ttmon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 

2.  In  the  following  example  skip  is  active  or 
neuter,  as  over  is  thought  an  adverb  or 

preposition. 

Although  to  engage  very  far  in  such  a  metaphy- 
sical speculation  were  unfit,  when  I  only  endeavour 
to  explicate  fluidity,  yet  we  dare  not  quite  skip  it 
over,  lest  we  be  accused  of  overseeing  it.—  Boyle. 

Skip.  «.     Light  leap  or  bound. 

He  looked  very  curiously  upon  himself,  sometimes 
fetching  a  little  skip,  as  if  he  had  said  his  strength 
had  not  yet  forsaken  him.—  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

You  will  make  so  large  a  skip  as  to  cast  yourself 
from  the  land  into  the  water.—  Dr.  H.  More,  Anti- 
dote againxt  Atheism. 
Skipjack.  *.     Upstart, 

A  way  was  opened  to  every  skipjack.—  Martin, 
Marriage  of  Priests,  LI.  ii.  b.  :  1554. 

The  want  of  shame  or  brains  does  not  presently 
entitle  every  little  skipjack  to  the  board  s  end  in 
the  cabinet.—  Sir  R.  L'  Estrange. 

skipkennei.  s.    Lackey  ;  footboy. 

Skipper,  s. 

1.  One  who  skips. 

2.  Youngling  ;  thoughtless  person. 

Youngling,  thou  canst  not  love  so  dear  as  I  ; 
Skipper,  stand  back  ;  'tis  age  that  nourisheth. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ii.l. 

Skipper.  *.  [connected  with  s/n/>.]  Master  of 
a  merchant  vessel. 

Are  you  not  afraid  of  being  drowned  too?  No, 
not  I.  says  the  skipper.—  Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

No  doubt  you  will  return  very  much  improved.— 
Yes.  refined  like  a  Dutch  skipper  from  a  whale- 
fishing.—  Cungreve. 

The  only  object  within  doors  upon  which  she 
bestows  any  marks  of  affection,  in  the  usual  style,  is 
her  dog  Chowder:  a  filthy  cur  from  Newfoundland, 
which  she  had  in  a  present  from  the  wife  of  a  skip- 
perm  Swansea.—  Smollett,  Expedition  of  Humphrey 
Clinker. 
Bkippet.  s.  Small  boat.  Hare. 

Upon  the  bank  they  sittintr  did  espy 
A  dainty  damsel,  dressing  of  her  hair, 
By  whom  a  little  skippet  floating  did  appear. 

Spenser,  faerie  Queen. 

Skippingly,  ado.  In  a  skipping  manner  ; 
by  skips  and  leaps. 

If  one  read  skippingly  and  by  snatches,  and  not 
take  the  thread  of  the  story  along,  it  must  needs 
puzzle  and  distract  the  memory.  —  Howell,  Instruc- 
tions fur  foreign  Travel,  p.  39. 
Skirmish,  g.     [N.Fr.  escarmouche.'] 

1.  Slight  tight  ;  less  than  a  set  battle. 

When  we  shall  wrastle  with  death,  if  we  winne 
that  skirmish  we  have  enough.—  Potter,  Sermon  at 
Sir  E.  Seymour's  Burial,  p.  18  :  1613. 

One  battle,  yes,  a  skirmish  more  there  was 
With  adverse  fortune  fought  by  Cartismand  ; 
Her  subjects  most  revolt.  A.  Philips,  Briton. 

2.  Contest  ;  contention. 

There  is  a  kind  of  merry  war  betwixt  signior 
Benedick  and  her:  they  never  meet  but  there's  a 
tkirmish  of  v/it.  —  Sltakespear,  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing,  \.  ]. 

These  skirmishes  expire  not  with  the  first  pro- 
pugners  of  the  opinions:  they  perhaps  began  as 
single  duellers;  but  then  they  soon  have  their  parti- 
sans  and  abettors,  who  not  only  enhance  but  intail 
the  feud  to  posteiity.  —  Dr.  H.  More.  Decay  of 
Christian  Piety. 
There  were  but  two  exceptions  to  this  keen 

Skirmish  of  wits  o'er  the  departed;  one, 
Aurora,  with  her  pure  and  placid  mien  ; 
And  Juan  too,  in  general  behind  none 
In  gay  remark  on  what  he  had  heard  or  seen, 

SUN-  silent  now,  his  usual  spirits  gone: 
In  vain  he  heard  the  others  rail  or  rally, 
He  would  not  join  them  in  a  single  sally. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  xvi.  106. 

Skirmish,  v.  n.  [N.Fr.  escarmoucher.']  Fight 
loosely  ;  fight  in  parties  before  or  after  the 
shock  of  the  main  battle. 

Ready  to  charge  and  to  retire  at  will  ; 
Though  broken,  scatter'd,  fled,  they  skirmish  still. 

Fairfax. 

Ere  the  war  begin, 
He  lightly  skirmishes  on  every  string 
Charged  with  a  flying  touch. 

Crashaw,  Mustek's  Duel. 

A  gentleman  volunteer  skirmixhiwj  with  the 
enemy  before  Worcester,  was  run  through  his  arm 
in  UK-  middle  of  tin-  biceps  with  a  sword,  and  shot 
with  a  niuskf  t-bullet  in  the  same  shoulder.—  Wise- 
man, Surgery. 
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Skirmishing:,    verbal  abs.     Act  of  fighting 

loosely. 

Alarm  :  skirmishings.  Talbot  pursueth  the  Dau- 
phin.— Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  i.  5. 

Rhetorical  flowers  .  . .  are  but  light  skirmishings, 
and  not  serious  contendings,  in  matters  of  religion. 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  42. 

I'll  pass  by  the  little  skirmishings  on  either  side. 
— Bishop  Atterbury. 
Skirr.  v.  a.    Scour  ;  ramble  over  in  order  to 
clear. 

Send  out  more  horses,  skirr  the  country  round. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  3. 
Skirr  the  plain, 
That  the  fugitive  may  flee  in  vain. 

Byron,  Siege  of  Corinth. 

Skirr.  v.  n.    Scour ;  scud  ;  run  in  haste. 

We'll  make  them  skirr  away  as  swift  as  stones 
Enforced  from  the  old  Assyrian  slings. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iv.  7. 
Light  shadows, 
That,  in  a  thought,  scur  o'er  the  fields  of  corn. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Bonduca. 
Skirt.    *.     [Danish,  skiorte ;    in  Norwegian 
pronounced  as  if  it  began  with  sh.     It  is 
the  same  word  as  shirtJ] 

1.  Loose  edge  of  a  garment;  that  part  which 
hangs  loose  below  the  waist. 

As  Samuel  turned  about  to  go  away,  [Saul]  laid 
hold  upon  the  skirt  of  his  mantle,  and  it  rent. — 
1  Samuel,  xv.  27. 

It's  but  a  night-gown  in  respect  of  yours  j  cloth  of 
gold  and  cuts,  side  sleeves  and  skirts,  round  under- 
borne  with  a  bluish  tinsel. — Shakespear,  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing,  iii.  4. 

2.  Edge  of  any  part  of  the  dress. 

A  narrow  lace,  or  a  small  skirt  of  ruffled  linen, 
which  runs  along  the  upper  part  of  the  stays  before, 
and  crosses  the  breast,  being  a  part  of  the  tucker,  is 
called  the  modesty-piece. — Addison. 

3.  Edge  ;  margin  ;  border  ;  extreme  part. 

He  should  seat  himself  at  Athie,  upon  the  skirt  of 
that  unquiet  country.— Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of 
Ireland. 

Ye  mists,  that  rise 

From  hill  or  steaming  lake,  dusky  or  grey, 
Till  the  sun  paint  your  fleecy  skirts  with  gold, 
In  honour  to  the  world's  great  Author  rise. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  185. 
Though  I  fled  him  angry,  yet  recall'd 
To  life  prolong'd,  and  promised  race.  I  now 
Gladly  behold,  though  but  his  utmost  skirts 
Of  glory,  and  far  off  his  steps  adore.       Ibid.  xi.  330. 
The  northern  skirts  that  join  to  Syria  have  en- 
tered into  the  conquests  or  commerce  of  the  four 
great  empires;  but  that  which  seems  to  have  se- 
cured the  other  is  the  stony  and  sandy  desarts, 
through  which  no  army  can  pass.— -Sir  W.  Temple. 

Upon  the  skirts 
Of  Arragon  our  squander'd  troops  he  rallies. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  i.  1. 
Skirt,  v.  a.     Border ;  run  along  the  edge. 

Temple  skirteth  this  hundred  on  the  waste  side.— 
Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

Of  all  these  bounds, 

With  shadowy  forests  and  with  champions  rich'd, 
\V  ith  plenteous  rivers  and  wide  skirted  meads, 
We  make  thee  lady.       Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  1. 

Th<;  middle  pair 
Skirted  his  loins  and  thighs  with  downy  gold. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  282 
A  spacious  circuit  on  the  hill  there  stood, 
Level  and  wide,  and  skirted  round  with  wood. 

Addison. 

Skit.    *.       [see   Squirt.]      Light,    wanton 
wench. 

[Herod]  at  the  request  of  a  dancing  skit  stroke  off 
the  head  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.— Howard  (Earl 
of  Northampton) :  1583. 
Skittish,  adj. 
1.  Shy;  easily  frighted. 

A  skittish  filly  . . .  fair  enough  for  such  a  pack- 
saddle.—  Beaumont  and  Fletclier,  Scornful  Lady. 

A  restiff  skittish  jade  had  gotten  a  trick  of  rising 
starting,  and  flying  out  at  his  own  shadow.— Sir  R. 
L'  Estrange. 

'Over the  hills  and  far  away,' indeed.  Yoho!  The 
skittish  mare  is  all  alive  to-night.  Yoho !  Yoho  !— 
Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xxxvi. 

•2.  Wanton;  volatile;  hasty;  precipitate. 

Now  expectation,  tickling  skittish  spirits, 
Sets  all  on  hazard. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  prologue 

He  still  resolved,  to  mend  the  matter, 
1"  adhere  and  cleave  the  obstinater ; 
And,  still  the  skittislier  and  looser 
Her  freaks,  appear'd  to  sit  the  closer. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  iii.  2,  477. 

I  have  knocked  up  poor  Snip;  shall  lose  my 
match  ;  and,  as  to  Harriet,  why  the  odds  are  that  1 
lose  my  match  there  too— a  skittish  young  tit !  if  I 
once  get  her  tight  in  hand,  I'll  make  tier  wince  for 
it.—  G.  Colmaii  the  elder.  The  Jealous  Wife  ii  1 
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3.  Changeable ;  fickle. 

Some  men  sleep  in  skittish  fortune's  hall, 
While  others  play  the  ideots  in  her  eyes. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  3. 

Such  as  I  am,  all  true  lovers  are; 
TJnstaid  and  skittish  in  all  notions  else, 
Save  in  the  constant  image  of  the  creature 
That  is  beloved.  Id.,  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  4. 

What  skittish  things  popular  benevolence  and 
popular  applause  have  been  always  found  to  be,  ex- 
perience hath  taught  others.— Hammond,  Works, 
iv.  547. 

Skittishly,    adv.      In    a    skittish  manner; 
wantonly ;  uncertainly  ;  fickly. 

The  beasts  were  very  plump,  and  "skittishly  played 
as  they  passed  by ;  not  knowing  whither  they  were 
driven. — Situation  of  Paradise,  p.  93:  1683. 

Skittishness.    s.      Attribute    suggested   by 
Skittish;  wantonness;  fickleness. 

Skittleground.  s.    Ground  for  playing  skit- 
tles. 

Having  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  ho  betook  him- 
self to  the  tap.  Having  purchased  the  beer,  and 
obtained,  moreover,  the  day-but-one-before-yester- 
day's  paper,  he  repaired  to  the  skittle-ground,  and 
seating  himself  on  a  bench,  proceeded  to  enjoy  him- 
self in  a  very  sedate  and  methodical  manner.  — 
Dickens,  Pickwick  Papers,  ch.  xlv. 

Skittles,  s.     Ninepins. 

No  more  the  wherry  feels  my  stroke  so  true ; 
At  skittles,  in  a  grizzle,  can  I  play  ? 

T.  Warton,  Ode  to  a  Grizzle  Wig. 
Now  it  was  Martin's  turn  to  work,  and  sit  beside 
the  bed  and  watch,  and  listen  through  the  long, 
long  nights,  to  every  sound  in  the  gloomy  wilder- 
ness j  and  hear  poor  Mr.  Tapley,  in  his  wandering 
fancy,  playing  at  skittles  in  the  Dragon, . . .  tra- 
velling with  old  Tom  Pinch  on  English  roads,  and 
burning  stumps  of  trees  in  Eden,  all  at  once. — 
Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xxxiii. 

Skreed.  s.     Border  of  cloth. 

Skreen.  s. 

1.  Riddle  or  coarse  sieve. 

A  skuttle  or  skreen  to  rid  soil  fro"  the  corn. 
Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good  Husbandry. 

2.  Anything  by  which  the  sun  or  weather  is 
kept  off". 

[She]  in  a  morning,  without  bodice, 
Slipt  sometimes  out  to  Mrs.  Thody's, 
To  cheapen  tea,  to  buy  a  screen. 

Prior,  Hans  Carvel. 

3.  Shelter ;  concealment. 

Fenced  from  day  by  night's  eternal  skreen ; 
Unknown  to  heaven,  and  to  myself  unseen. 

Dryden. 
Skreen.  v.  a. 

1.  Riddle;  sift. 

2.  Shade  from  sun  or  light,  or  weather. 

3.  Keep  off  light  or  weather. 

The  curtains  closely  drawn,  the  light  to  skreen, 
As  if  he  had  contrived  to  lie  unseen  ; 
Thus  cqver'd  with  an  artificial  night, 
Sleep  did  his  office  soon,  and  seal'd  his  sight. 

Dryden,  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  211. 

4.  Shelter ;  protect. 

He  that  travels  with  them  is  to  skreen  them,  and 
get  them  out  when  they  have  run  themselves  into 
the  briars. — Locke. 

His  majesty  encouraged  his   subjects   to   make 
mouths  at  their  betters,  and  afterwards  skreened 
them  from  punishment. — Spectator. 
Skua,  or  Skua-gull,  s.     [Icelandic.]     Gull 
of  the  genus  Lestris. 

The  various  species  of  the  genus  Lestris  have  long 
been  separated  by  naturalists  from  the  true  gulls, 
from  a  just  appreciation  of  the  differences  in  their 
external  characters,  and  also  in  their  habits.  The 
skuas  may  be  considered  as  forming  a  conspicuous 
portion  of  the  predaceous  division  among  the 
swimming  birds,  as  indicated  by  their  powerful  and 
hooked  beak  and  claws.  Their  food  is  fish,  but  they 
devour  also  the  smaller  water  birds  and  their  egfjs, 
the  flesh  of  whales,  as  well  as  other  carrion,  and  are 
observed  to  tear  their  prey  to  pieces,  while  holding 
it  under  their  crooked  talons.  Many  of  the  true 
gulls  are  listless  and  timid  ;  the  common  skua  and 
its  generic  companions  are,  on  the  contrary,  cou- 
rageous and  daring,  harassing  the  smaller  gulls  per- 
petually.— Yarrell,  History  of  British  Birds. 
Skue.  adj.  [askew .]  Oblique  ;  sidelong. 

Several  have  imagined  that  this  skue  posture  of 
the  axis  is  amost  unfortunate  thing ;  and  that,  if  the 
poles  had  been  erect  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptick, 
all  mankind  would  have  enjoyed  a  very  paradise.— 
Bentley. 
Skulk,  v.  n.  Lurk  in  fear  or  malice. 

Discover'd,  and  defeated  of  your  prey, 
You  skulk'd  behind  the  fence,  and  sneak'd  away. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  iii.  27. 
While  publick  good  aloft  in  pomp  they  wield, 
And  private  interest  skulks  behind  the  shield. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame. 


SKUL 

Skull.  *.  [German,  schale  =  shell.]  Bony 
part  of  the  head  containing  the  brain ; 
cranium. 

Some  lay  in  dead  men's  skulls ;  and  in  those  holes, 
Where  eyes  did  once  inhabit,  there  were  crept, 
As  'twere  in  scorn  of  eyes,  reflecting  gems. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  4. 
With  redoubled  strokes  he  plies  his  head ; 
The  burning  lever  not  deludes  his  pains, 
But  drives  the  batter'd  skull  within  the  brains. 

Dry  den,  Translation  from  Ovid, 

Metamorphoses,  b.  xii. 

The  skull,  or  bone  that  incloses  the  head,  is 
made  up  of  several  pieces,  which,  being  joined 
together,  form  a  considerable  cavity,  which  contains 
the  brain  as  in  a  box,  and  it  is  proportionate  to  the 
bigness  of  the  braiu. — Quincy. 

Skull,  s.     Shoal. 

Repair  to  the  river  where  you  have  seen  them 
swim  in  skulls  or   shoals.  —  /.  Walton,  Complete 
Angler. 
Skullcap,  s. 

1.  Headpiece. 

2.  In  Botany.    Native  plant   of  the   genus 
Scutellaria  (galericulata,  minor). 

Skute.  *.  [Dutch,  schuyt.~\  Boat  or  small 
vessel.  Rare. 

They  carried  with  them  all  the  skutes  and  boats 
that  might  be  found. — Sir  R.  Williams,  Actions  of 
the  Lowe  Countries,  p.  114 :  1618. 

Sky.  s.  [A.S.  scuwa  =  shade ;  Danish,  shy  = 
cloud.] 

1 .  Region  which  surrounds  this  earth  beyond 
the  atmosphere  ;  whole  region  without  the 
earth. 

The  mountains  their  broad  backs  upheave 
Into  the  clouds,  their  tops  ascend  the  sky. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  286. 
The  maids  of  Argos,  who  with  frantick  cries, 
And  imitated  lowings,  fill'd  the  skies. 

Lord  Roscommon. 

Raise  all  thy  winds,  with  night  involve  the  skies. 
Dry  den,  Translation  of  the  jEneid,  i.  105. 

2.  Heavens. 

Wide  is  the  fronting  gate,  and  raised  on  high, 
With  adamantine  columns  threats  the  sky. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  jJSneid,  vi.  744. 

Used  as  the  first  element  in  a  compound. 

The  thunderer's  bolt,  you  know, 
Sky-planted,  batters  all  rebelling  coasts. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  v.  4. 
What  is  this  knowledge  but  the  sky-stol'n  fire, 
For  which  the  thief  still  chain'd  in  ice  doth  sit. 

Sir  J.  Dames,  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

3.  Weather ;  climate. 

Thou  wort  better  in  thy  grave,  than  to  answer  with 
thy  uncovered  body  this  extremity  of  the  skies. — 
Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  4. 

We  envy  not  the  warmer  clime  that  lies 
In  ten  degrees  of  more  indulgent  skies; 
Nor  at  the  coarseness  of  our  heav'n  repine. 
Though  o'er  our  heads  the  frozen  Pleiads  shine. 

Addison,  Letter  from  Italy  to  Lord  Halifax. 

Skyborn.  adj.     Having  a  heavenly  birth. 

Here  is  a  something,  not  a  nothing.  If  no  sky- 
born  messenger,  heaven  looking  through  his  eyes  ; 
then  neither  is  he  a  chimera  with  his  system, 
crotchets,  cants,  and  fanaticisms, . .  .  but  a  substan- 
tial, peaceable,  terrestrial  man.  —  Carlyle,  Critical 
and  Miscellaneous  Essays,  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
Sky  colour,  s.  Colour  of  the  sky. 

A  solution  as  clear  as  water,  with  only  a  light 
touch  of  sky-colour,  but  nothing  near  so  high  as  the 
ceruleous  tincture  of  silver.— Boyle. 
Skycoloured.  adj.     Like  the  sky. 

This  your  Ovid  himself  has  hinted,  when  he  tells 
us  that  the  blue  water-nymphs  are  dressed  in  shy- 
coloured  garments. — Addison. 
Skydyed.  adj.     Coloured  like  the  sky. 

There  figs,  skydyed,  a  purple  hue  disclose.      Pope. 
Skyey,  adj.     Ethereal. 
A  breath  thou  art, 
Servile  to  all  the  skyey  influences, 
That  do  this  habitation,  where  thou  keep'st, 
Hourly  afllict. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  1. 

Skylsn.  adj.  Coloured  by  the  ether;  ap- 
proaching the  sky. 

Of  this  flat  a  mountain  you  have  made, 
T'  o'ertop  old  Pelion,  or  the  skyish  head 
Ot  blue  Olympus.  Shakespear,  Hamlet,  v.  1. 

Skylark,  .s-.     Lark  that  mounts  and  sings. 

He  next  proceeded  to  the  skylark,  mounting  up 
by  a  proper  scale  of  notes,  and  afterwards  falling  to 
the  ground  with  a  very  easy  descent.— Spectator. 

The  chirping  sparrows,  bred  in  Temple  chinks  and 
crannies,  might  have  held  their  peace  to  listen  to 
imaginary  skylarks,  as  so  fresh  a  little  creature 
passed.— Dickens,  Martin  Chuezlewit,  ch.  xlv. 
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The  skylark  is  uniyersally  distributed  over  the 
British  Islands,  but  in  severe  weather  in  winter, 
accompanied  with  snow,  a  large  portion  leave  Scot- 
land in  flocks  to  come  southward.  In  Orkney  and 
Shetland,  it  is  only  a  summer  visitor,  according  to 
Mr.  Dunn,  retiring  to  a  more  southern  latitude  on 
the  approach  of  winter.  It  is  a  common  bird  in 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway  during  summer, 
and  a  few  remain  in  winter ;  but  the  greater  part 
migrate  southwards.  The  skylark  does  not  appear 
to  visit  the  Faroe  Islands,  Iceland,  or  Greenland. — 
Yarrell,  History  of  British  Birds. 

Skylight,  s.    Window  placed  in  a  room,  not 
laterally,  but  in  the  ceiling. 

A  monstrous  fowl  dropt  through  the  skylight,  near 
his  wife's  apartment. — Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 

Skyrocket,   s.      Firework  which  flies  high, 
and  burns  as  it  flies. 

I  considered  a  comet,  or,  in  the  language  of  the 
vulgar,  a  blazing  star,  as  a  skyrocket  discharged  by 
an  hand  that  is  almighty. — Addison. 
Skysail.  *.    In  Navigation.    See  next  entry. 

Skyscraper,  s.  In  Navigation.  See  extract. 
Skysail  [is]  a  light  sail,  in  a  square-rigged  vessel 
next  above  the  royal.  It  is  set  either  on  the  pole  of 
the  royal  mast,  or  (when  this  mast  has  no  pole)  on  a 
spar,  called  a  Sliding-guntermast,  which  rests  upon 
the  topgallant-masthead,  and  extends  upwards, 
forming  a  pole  above  the  royal  mast.  Either  of  these 
poles  gets  the  name  of  the  skysail  pole.  Sky-scraper 
(French, '  aile  de  pigeon ')  is  a  name  sometimes  given 
to  a  skysail  when  it  is  triangular. — Young,  Nauti- 
cal Dictionary. 

Slab.  adj.     Thick  ;  viscous ;  glutinous. 

Nose  of  Turk,  and  Tartar's  lips ; 
Finger  of  birth-strangled  babe, 
Ditch-deliver'd  by  a  drab ; 
Make  the  gruel  thick  and  slab. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

Slab.  s. 

1.  Puddle. 

They  must  be  diligently  cleansed  from  moss,  slab, 
and  oose. — Evelyn. 

2.  Plane  of  stone  :  (as,  '  A  marble  slab'). 

3.  Outside  plank  of  a  piece  of  timber  when 
sawn  into  boards. 

Slabber,  v.  a. 

1.  Sup  up  hastily. 

To  slabber  pottage  up  half  hot  and  cold. — Barret, 

Alvearie:  1580. 

2.  Smear  with  spittle. 

He  slabbered  me  all  over,  from  cheek  to  cheek, 
with  his  great  tongue. — Arbuthnot,  History  of  John 
Bull. 

3.  Shed;  spill. 

The  milk-pan  and  cream  -pot  so  slabber'd  and  tost, 
That  butter  is  wanting,  and  cheese  is  hnlf  lost. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good 

Husbandry. 

Slabber,  v.  n.     Slobber. 
Slabby.  adj. 
1.  Thick;  viscous. 

In  the  cure  of  an  ulcer,  with  a  moist  intemperies, 
slobby  and  greasy  medicaments  are  to  be  forborne, 
and  drying  to  be  used.—  Wiseman,  Surgery. 
•2.  Wet ;  floody  :  (in  low  language). 

When  waggish  boys  the  stunted  besom  ply, 
To  rid  the  slobby  pavements,  pass  not  by. 

Gay,  Trivia,  ii.  91. 
Slack,  adj.     [A.S.  sleac."] 
1.  Not  tense  ;  not  hard  drawn  ;  loose. 

The  vein  in  the  arm  is  that  which  Aretaeus  com- 
monly opens  ;  and  he  gives  a  particular  caution  in 
this  case  to  make  a  slack  compression,  for  fear  of 
exciting  a  convulsion.— Arbuthnot. 
•2.  Relaxed ;  weak  ;  not  holding  fast. 

In  that  day,  it  shall  be  said  to  Jerusalem,  Fear 
thou  not ;  and  to  Zion,  Let  not  thine  hands  be  slack. 
— Zephaniah,  iii.  16. 

All  his  joints  relax'd  : 

From  his  slack  hand  the  garland  wreathed  for  Eve 
Down  dropp'd,  and  all  the  faded  roses  shed. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  is.  891. 

3.  Remiss;  not  diligent;  not  eager;  not  fer- 
vent. 

Thus  much  help  and  furtherance  is  more  yielded 
in  that,  ii'  so  be  our  zeal  and  devotion  to  Godward 
be  slack,  the  alacrity  and  fervour  of  others  serveth 
as  a  present  spur.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  History. 

Seeing  his  soldiers  slack  and  timorous,  he  reproved 
thfin  of  cowardice  and  treason. — Knolles,  History 
of  the  Turks. 

Nor  were  it  just,  would  he  resume  that  shape. 
That  slack  devotion  should  his  thunder  'scape. 

Waller. 

Rebellion  now  began,  for  lack 
Of  zeal  and  plunder,  to  grow  slack. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  iii.  2, 31. 

4.  Not  violent ;  not  rapid. 
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Their  pace  was  formal,  grave,  and  slack : 
His  nimble  wit  outran  the  heavy  pack. 

Dryden,  The  Medal,  44. 
As  the  first  element  in  a  compound. 

A  handful  of  slack-dried  hops  spoil  many  pounds, 
by  taking  away  their  pleasant  smell. — Mortimer, 
Husbandry. 

Slack,  v.  n. 

1.  Be  remiss  ;  neglect. 

When  thou  shalt  vow  a  vow  unto  the  Lord  thy 
God,  thou  shalt  not  slack  to  pay  it. — Deuteronomy, 
xxiii.  21. 

2.  Lose  the  power  of  cohesion. 

The  flre,  in  lime  burnt,  lies  hid,  so  that  it  appears 
to  be  cold,  but  water  excites  it  again,  whereby  it 
slacJcs  and  crumbles  into  fine  powder.  —  Moxon, 
Mechanical  Exercises. 

Slack,  v.  a. 

1.  Loosen  ;  make  less  tight. 

Ah !  generous  youth,  that  wish  forbear ; 
The  winds  too  soon  will  waft  thee  here ; 
Slack  all  thy  sails,  and  fear  to  come. 

Dryden,  Ode  to  the  Memory  of  Mrs.  Anne 
Killegrew. 

2.  Relax  ;  remit. 

This  makes  the  pulses  beat,  and  lungs  respire; 

This  holds  the  sinews  like  a  bridle's  reins, 
And  makes  the  body  to  advance,  retire, 
To  turn  or  stop,  as  she  them  slacks  or  strains. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 
Taught  power's  due  use  to  people  and  to  kings, 
Taught  not  to  slack  nor  strain  its  tender  strings. 

Pope. 

3.  Ease ;  mitigate. 

Men  having  been  brought  up  at  home  under  a 
strict  rule  of  duty,  always  restrained  by  sharp  penal- 
ties from  lewd  behaviour,  so  soon  as  they  come 
thither,  where  they  see  laws  more  slackly  tended, 
and  the  hard  restraint  which  they  were  used  unto 
now  slacked,  they  grow  more  loose. — Spenser. 

If  there  be  cure  or  charm 
To  respite  or  deceive,  or  slack  the  pain 
Of  this  ill  mansion.     Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  460. 

On  our  account  has  Jove 
Indulgent,  to  all  moons  some  succulent  plant 
Allotted,  that  poor  helpless  man  might  slack 
His  present  thirst,  and  matter  find  for  toil. 

J.  Philips,  Cyder,  ii.  197. 

4.  Remit  for  want  of  eagerness. 

My  guards 

Are  you,  great  powers !  and  the  unbated  strength 
Of  a  firm  conscience  ;  which  shall  arm  each  step 
Ta'en  for  the  state,  and  teach  me  slack  no  pace. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy. 

With  such  delay  well   pleased,  they  slack  their 

course.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  164. 

5.  Cause  to  be  remitted  ;  make  to  abate. 

You  may  sooner  by  imagination  quicken  or  slack 
a  motion,  than  raise  or  cease  it ;  as  it  is  easier  to 
make  a  dog  go  slower  than  make  him  stand  still. — 
Bacon. 

Balls  of  this  metal  slack'd  Atlanta's  pace, 
And  on  the  amorous  youth  bestow'd  the  race. 

Waller. 

6.  Relieve;  unbend. 

7.  Withhold ;  use  less  liberally. 

He  that  so  generally  is  good,  must  of  necessity 
hold  his  virtue  to  you,  whose  worthiness  would  stir 
it  up  where  it  wanted,  rather  than  slack  it  where 
there  is  such  abundance.  —  Shakespear,  All's  well 
that  ends  well,  i.  1. 

8.  Crumble ;    deprive  of  the  power  of  co- 
hesion. 

Some  unslacked  lime  cover  with  ashes,  and  let  it 
stand  till  rain  comes  to  slack  the  lime ;  then  spread 
them  together.— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

9.  Neglect. 

Why  might  not  you,  my  lord,  receive  attendance 
From   those   that   she   calls    servants,    or   from 

mine?  . . . 

If  then  they  chanced  to  slack  you, 
We  could  control  them. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  4. 
This  good  chance,  that  thus  much  favoureth, 
He  slacks  not. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

10.  Repress  ;  make  less  quick  or  forcible. 
Slacken,  v.  a.     Loosen  ;  relax. 

This  doctrine  must  supersede  and  slacken  all  in- 
dustry and  endeavour,  which  is  the  lowest  degree  of 
that  which  hath  been  promised  to  be  accepted  by 
Christ ;  and  leave  nothing  to  us  to  deliberate  or  at- 
tempt, but  only  to  obey  our  fate.— Hammond. 

Extol  not  riches  then,  the  toil  of  fools, 
The  wise  man's  cumbrance,  if  not  snare ;  more  apt 
To  slacken  virtue,  and  abate  her  edge, 
Than  prompt  her  to  do  aught  may  merit  praise. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  ii.  453. 

One  conduces  to  the  poet's  aim,  which  he  is  driving 
on  in  every  line:  the  other  slackens  his  pace,  and 
diverts  him  from  his  way. — Dryden. 

Here  have  I  seen  the  king,  when  great  affairs 
Gave  leave  to  slacken  and  unbend  his  cares. 
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Attended  to  the  chase  by  all  the  flower 

Of  youth,  whose  hopes  a  nobler  prey  devour. 

Sir  J.  Venham,  Cooper's  Htll. 
I  should  be  grieved,  young  prince,  to  think  my 

presence 

Unbent  your  thoughts,  and  slacken  d  em  to  arms. 
Addison,  Goto. 

Slacken,  v.  n.    Abate. 

Whence  these  raging  fires 
Will  slacken,  if  his  breath  stir  not  their  flames. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  u.  213. 

Slackly.  adv.     In  a  slack  manner. 

1 .  Loosely  ;  not  tightly ;  not  closely. 

2.  Negligently;  remissly. 

That  a  king's  children  should  be  so  convey'd, 
So  slnckly  guarded,  and  the  search  so  slow 
That  could  not  trace  them. 

Shakespear,  Cymbehne,  1. 1. 

3.  Tardily. 

Slackness.    *.        Attribute    suggested    by 
Slack. 

1.  Looseness;  not  tightness. 

2.  Negligence ;  inattention  ;  remissness. 

It  concerneth  the  duty  of  the  church  by  law  to 
provide,  that  the  looseness  and  slackness  of  men 
may  not  cause  the  commandments  of  God  to  be  un- 
executed.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

These  thy  offices, 

So  rarely  kind,  are  as  interpreters 
Of  my  behind-hand  slackness. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  v.  1. 
From  man's  effeminate  slackness  it  begins, 
Who  should  better  hold  his  place 
By  wisdom,  and  superior  gifts  received. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  634. 

3.  Tardiness. 

When  they  havs  no  disposition  to  shoot  out  above 
their  lips,  there  is  a  slackness  to  heal,  and  a  cure  is 
very  difficultly  effected.— Sharp,  Surgery. 

4.  Weakness  ;  not  force  ;  not  intenseness. 

Through  the  slackness  of  motion,  or  long  banish- 
ment from  the  air,  it  might  gather  some  aptness  to 
putrefy. — Brereicood. 

Blade.  «..    [A.S.  slad.]    Flat  piece  of  ground 
lying  low  and  moist ;  little  den  or  valley. 
The  thick  and  well  grown  fog  doth  matt  my 

smoother  slades ; 

And  on  the  lower  leas,  as  on  the  higher  hades, 
The  daintie  clover  grows. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  xiii. 

Slag-,  s.     [Swedish,  slagy.]     Dross  or  recre- 
ment of  metal. 

Not  only  the  calces  but  the  glasses  of  metal  may 
be  of  differing  colours  from  the  natural  colour  of  the 
metal,  as  I  have  observed  about  the  glass  or  slug  ol 
copper.— Boyle. 

Slake,  v.  a.     [slack  =  abate.] 

1.  Quench  j  extinguish. 

lie  did  always  strive 

Himself  with  salves  to  health  for  to  restore, 
And  slake  the  heavenly  fire  that  raged  evermore. 

Spenser 

If  I  digg'd  up  thy  forefathers'  graves, 
And  hung  their  rotten  coffins  up  in  chains, 
It  could  not  slake  mine  ire,  nor  ease  my  heart. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  i.  3 

From  lulus'  head 

A  lambent  flame  arose,  which  gently  spread 
Around  his  brows,  and  on  his  temples  fed: 
Amazed,  with  running  water  we  prepare 
To  quench  the  sacred  fire,  and  slake  his  hair. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  jEneid,  ii.  930 
Coarse  are  his  meals,  the  fortune  of  the  chase ; 
Amidst  the  running  stream  he  slakes  his  thirst. 

Addison,  Cato 
The  murderer 

Who  slaked  his  thirsting  soul  as  from  a  well 

Of  blood  and  tears  with  ruin  !  he  is  here ! 

Sunk  in  a  gulph  of  scorn  from  which  none  may  him 

rear !  Shelley,  Revolt  of  Islam,  v.  29 

2.  Used  also  of  lime ;  so  that  it  is  uncertair 
whether  the  original  notion  of  to  slack  o 
»lnke  lime  be  to  powder  or  quench  it. 

That  which  he  saw  happened  to  be  fresh  lime 

anrt  leathered  before  any  rain  had  fallen  to  slake  it 

— Woodward. 

Slake,  v.  n.     Slacken. 

1.  Grow  less  tense  ;  be  relaxed. 

If  she  the  body's  nature  did  partake, 
Her  strength  would  with  the   body's  strength 

decay ; 

But  when  the  body's  strongest  sinews  slake, 
Then  is  the  soul  most  active,  quick,  and  gay. 

Sir  J.  Uavies,  Immortality  of  the  Sou 

2.  Abate ;  go  out ;  be  extinguished. 

The  fever  slaketh.— Barret,  Alvearie:  1580. 
Slam.  s.     Defeat :  (applied,  at  curds,  to  th 
adversary  who  has  not  reckoned  a  singl 
point.)  Condemned  by  T  odd  as  a  low  term 
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Thus  all  the  while  a  club  was  trump, 
There's  none  could  ever  beat  the  rump ; 
Until  a  noble  general  came, 

And  gave  the  cheaters  a  clear  slam.      Loyal  hongs. 
Slam.  v.  a.      [see    Slash.]       Close   with 
violence.     Colloquial. 

The  powdered-headed  footman  slammed  the  door 
very  hard,  and  scowled  very  grandly ;  but  both  the 
slam  and  the  scowl  were  lost  upon  Sam,  who  was 
regarding  a  mahogany  umbrella-stand  with  every 
outward  token  of  critical  approval.— Dickens,  Pick- 
wick Papers,  ch.  xxxv. 

'  I  know  it  ain't  righteous,  but  it  must  be  done. 
Then  he  disappeared,  slamming  the  door  behind 
him,  and  Simne!  Coxworthy  was  left  alone.— Sala, 
Dutch  Pictures,  The  Ship- Chandler. 
Slander,  v.  a.     [N.Fr.  esclandrer,  from  Lat. 
scandalum  ;  Gr.  nKdvSa\ov.~\     Belie. 

He  hath  slandered  thy  servant  unto  my  lord  the 
king.— 2  Samuel,  xix.  27. 

Slander  Valentine 
With  falsehood,  cowardice,  and  poor  descent. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  2. 
Give  me  leave  to  speak  as  earnestly  in  truly  com- 
mending it,  as  you  have  done  in  untruly  and  un- 
kindly defacing  and  slandering  it.  —  Archbishop 
Whitgift. 

Of  all  her  dears  she  never  slander  d  one, 
But  cares  not  if  a  thousand  are  undone. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  ii.  175. 
Slander,  s. 

1.  False  invective. 

When  slanders  do  not  live  in  tongues ; 
When  cut-purses  come  not  to  throngs. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear',  iii.  2. 
So  in  our  censure  of  the  state 

We  still  do  wander, 
And  make  the  careful  magistrate 

The  mark  of  slander. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy. 

We  are  not  to  be  dejected  by  the  slanders  and 
calumnies  of  bad  men,  because  our  integrity  shall 
then  be  cleared  by  him  who  cannot  err  in  judgement. 
— Nels'on. 

2.  Disgrace ;  reproach. 

Thou  slander  of  thy  mother's  heavy  womb ! 
Thou  loathed  issue  of  thy  father's  loins  ! 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  3. 

3.  Disreputation  ;  ill  name. 

You  shall  not  find  me,  daughter, 
After  the  slander  of  most  stepmothers, 
III -eyed  unto  you.  Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  i.  2. 

Slanderer.  s.     One  who  belies  another ;  one 
who  lays  false  imputations  on  another. 

In  your  servants  suffer  any  offence  against  your- 
self, rather  than  against  God  :  endure  not  that  they 
should  be  railers  or  slanderers,  tell-tales,  or  sowers 
of  dissension.—  Jeremy  Taylor. 

Thou  shalt  answer  for  this,  thou  slanderer.  — 
Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  iii.  2. 

Slandering-,  part.  adj.     Defaming;   belying. 

Thou  dost  with  lies  the  throne  invade, 
By  practice  harden'd  in  thy  slandering  trade ; 
Obtending  heaven  for  whate'er  ills  befall, 
And  sputtering  under  specious  names  thy  gall. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  First  Book  of 

the  Iliad,  159. 
Slanderous,  adj. 

1.  Uttering  reproachful  falsehoods. 

What  king  so  strong 
Can  tie  the  gall  up  in  the  slanderous  tongue  P 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  2 

To  me  belongs 

The  care  to  shun  the  blast  of  slanderous  tongues : 
Lest  malice,  prone  the  virtuous  to  defame, 
Thus  with  vile  censure  taint  my  spotless  name. 

Pope 

2.  Containing  reproachful  falsehoods ;    ca- 
lumnious. 

I  was  never  able  till  now  to  choke  the  mouth  o 
such  detractors,  with  the  certain  knowledge  of  thei: 
slanderous  untruths.— Spenser,  View  of  the  State  o 
Ireland. 

We  lay  these  honours  on  this  man, 
To  ease  ourselves  of  divers  slanderous  loads. 

Sliakespear.  Julius  Caesar,  iv.  1 

As  by  flattery  a  man  opens  his  bosom  to  his  morta 
enemy,  so  by  detraction  and  a  slanderous  misrepor 
he  shuts  the  same  to  his  best  friends.— South,  Ser 
mons. 

3.  Scandalous. 

The  vile  and  slanderous  death  of  the  cross. — Boo) 
of  Homilies. 

Slanderously,  adv.     In  a  slanderous  man 

ner ;  calumniously ;  with  false  reproach. 

I  may  the  better  satisfy  them  who  object  tlies 

doubts,  and  slanderously  bark  at  the  courses  whicl 

are  held  against  that  traitorous  earl  and  his  adhe 

rents. — Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

'I  hey  did  slanderously  object, 
How  that  they  durst  not  hazard  to  present 
In  person  their  defences. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars  of  York  and  Lancaster 


SL  AS 

Slang:,  s.  [sling,  as  words  slung  at  a  per- 
son; Norwegian,  slenge-ord  =  sling-words.] 
Low  vulgar  language  ;  language  peculiar 
to  a  class. 

I  can  imagine  nothing  more  likely  to  destroy 
natural  feeling,  . . .  than  to  feel  difficulties  gathering 
round  one,  and  mutter  in  fashionable  slang,  '  But 
it  will  be  all  well  if  the  governor  would  but  die.' — 
Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  xi.  ch.  xiii. 

I  have  seen  snobs  in  pink  coats  and  hunting  boots 
scouring  over  the  Campagna  of  Rome,  and  have 
heard  their  oaths  and  their  well-known  slang  in  the 
galleries  of  the  Vatican  and  under  the  shadowy 
arches  of  the  Colosseum. — Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs, 
ch.  xxi. 
Used  adjectivally. 

I  will  go  you  halves  in  my  slang  match  on  Friday. 
— O'Keefe,  Fontainebleau. 

Slant,  adj.  Oblique ;  not  direct ;  not  per- 
pendicular. 

Late  the  clouds 

Justling,  or  push'd  with  winds,  rude  in  their  shock, 
Tine  the  slant  lightning ;  whose  thwart  llarne  driven 

down, 
Kindles  the  gummy  bark  of  fir  and  pine. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  1073. 

Slant,  v.  a.  [Italian,  schiancio  =  oblique.] 
Turn  aslant  or  aside. 

Niinbleness  was  very  advantageous  to  break  and 
slent  the  downright  rustlings  of  a  stronger  vessel.  — 
Fuller,  Holy  War,  p.  210. 

Slanting-,  s.     Oblique  remark.   Hare. 

Bellarmine  .  . .  wanted  nothing  but  a  good  cause 
to  defend;  generally  writing  ingeniously,  using 
sometimes  slenting,  seldom  downright  railing.  — 
Fuller,  Holy  State,  p.  60. 

Slantingly,  adv.  In  a  slanting  manner ; 
with  oblique  remark. 

Their  first  attempt  was  to  prefer  bills  against  the 
archbishop's  chaplains  arid  preachers,  and  slant- 
ingly through  their  sides  striking  at  the  archbishop 
himself.— Strype,  Life  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  b.  i. 
ch.  xxvi. 

Slantwise,  adv.  Obliquely ;  not  perpendi- 
cularly ;  slope. 

Some  maketh  a  hollowness  half  a  foot  deep, 
With  fower  sets  in  it,  set  slantwise  asleep. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of 
good  Husbandry. 

Slap.  s.  [see  Slash.]  Blow:  (properly 
with  the  hand  open,  or  with  something 
rather  broad  than  sharp). 

What  defence  can  be  used  in  such  a  despicable 
encounter  as  this,  but  either  the  slap  or  the  spurn  ? 
— Milton,  Colasterion. 

Slap.  adv.    With  a  sudden  and  violent  blow. 

Peg's  servants  complained;  and  if  they  offered  to 
come  into  the  warehouse,  then  straight  went  the 
yard  slap  over  their  noddle. — Arbuthnot,  History  of 
John  Bull. 

Slap.  v.  a.     Strike  with  a  slap. 

Dick,  who  thus  long  had  passive  sat, 
Here  stroked  his  chin,  and  cock'd  his  hat; 
Then  slapp'd  his  hand  upon  the  board, 
And  thus  the  youth  put  in  his  word. 

Prior,  Alma,  i.  345. 

Leave  me  alone  for  that !  Well,  I  have  got  five 
pounds  left,  1  shall  go  and  slap  it  down.— -Lord 
Lytton,  Pelham,  ch.  Iv. 

Slapdash,  interj.  All  at  once :  (as  anything 
broad  falls  with  a  slap  into  the  water,  and 
dashes  it  about). 

And  yet.  slapdash,  is  all  again 
In  every  sinew,  nerve,  and  vein.   Prior,  Alma,  i.  18. 

Slapping-,  part.  adj.     Rapid.      Colloquial. 

While  we  were  waiting  for  the  coming  steeds,  a 
travelling  carriage  and  four  drove  up  to  the  inn- 
gate  at  a  slapping  pace. —  Theodore  Hook,  Gilbert 
Gurney. 

Slasb.  v.  a.  [imitative  formation ;  slam  and 
dap  belonging  to  the  same  class.] 

1.  Cut ;  cut  with  long  cuts. 

Slashing  and  pinking  their  skin  and  faces.— Sir 
T.  Herbert,  Relation  of  some  Years'  Travels  into 
Africa  and  the  Great  Asia,  p.  10. 

The  long  pocket,  slashed  sleeve.  —  Guardian, 
no.  149. 

One  poor  Invalide  has  his  right  hand  slashed  off 
him ;  his  maimed  body  dragged  to  the  Place  de 
Greve,  and  hanged  there.  This  same  right  hand,  it 
is  said,  turned  back  Do  Launay  from  the  powder- 
magazine,  and  saved  Paris.— Carlyle,  History  of  the 
French  Revolution,  pt.  i.  b.  i.  ch.  vii. 

2.  Lash. 

Daniel,  a  sprightly  swain,  that  used  to  slash 
The  vigorous  steeds  that  drew  his  lord's  calash. 

King. 

3.  Cause  to  make  a  sharp  sound. 
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She  slash'd  a  whip  which  she  had  in  her  hand ; 
the  cracks  thereof  were  loud  and  dreadful.— Dr.  H. 
More,  Mystery  of  Godliness,  p.  220  :  1660. 
Slash,  v.  n. 

1.  Strike  at  random  with  a  sword  ;  lay  about 
him. 

The  knights  with  their  bright  burning  blades 
Broke  their  rude  troops,  and  orders  did  confound, 
Hewing  and  slashing  at  their  idle  shades. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen, 

2.  Cut  through  rapidly. 

The  Sybarite  slashed  through  the  waves  like  a 
knife  through  cream-cheese ;  tacked  as  fast  as  they 
could  haul  the  main-yard ;  wont  three  miles  to 
windward  of  the  Caitiff  in  the  first  hour  they  tried 
it  on  a  bowline  \-Hannay,  Singleton  Fontenoy. 
Slash,  s. 

1.  Cut ;  wound. 

Some  few  received  some  cuts  and  slashes  that  had 
drawn  blood.  —  Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the 
Grand  Rebellion. 

2.  Cut  in  cloth. 

What !  this  a  sleeve  ? 

Here's  snip  and  nip,  and  cut,  and  slish  and  slash, 
Like  to  a  censor  in  a  barber's  shop. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 
Distinguish 'd  slashes  deck  the  great ; 
As  each  excels  in  birth  or  state 
His  oylet-holes  are  more  and  ampler ; 
The  king's  own  body  was  a  sampler. 

Prior,  A  Ima,  ii.  445. 
Slashing,  part.  adj. 

1.  Cutting  at  random. 

Not  that  I'd  lop  the  beauties  from  his  book, 
Like  slashing  Bentley  with  his  desperate  hook. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.ii.  ep.  i. 

2.  Severe ;  sarcastic  ;  cuttin-r-up. 

While  the  Liberal  party  at  Darlford  were  suffer- 
ing under  the  daily  inflictions  of  Mr.  Rigby's  slash- 
ing style,  and  the  post  brought  them  very  unsatis- 
factory prospects  of  a  champion,  one  offered  himself, 
in  an  address  which  intimated  that  he  was  no 
man  of  straw,  likely  to  recede  from  any  contest  in 
which  be  chose  to  embark. — B.  Uisraeli,  Coningsby, 
b.  v.  ch.  iii. 
Slatcb.  s.  [slack.'] 

1.  Middle  part  of  a  rope  or  cahle  that  hangs 
down  loose. 

2.  Transitory  breeze  of  wind;  interval  of 
fair  weather. 

At  certain  times  in  the  winter  season,  they  take 
their  slatches  of  flood  and  ebb  according  to  their 
occasions,  the  effects  of  the  tide  being  manifest 
quite  across  the  Straight ;  and  ships  are  ordinarily 
seen  becalmed,  &c.— Sir  H.  Shere  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  Lord  Halifax's  Miscellanies,  p.  S). 

Slate.  *.  [N  Fr.  esclut  =  splinter.]  Grey 
stone,  easily  broken  into  thin  plates,  which 
are  used  to  cover  houses,  or  to  write  upon. 

A  square  cannot  be  so  truly  drawn  upon  a  slate, 
as  it  is  conceived  in  the  mind.— Grew,  Cosmologia 
Sacra. 

A  small  piece  of  a  flat  slate  the  ants  laid  over  the 
hole  of  their  nest,  when  they  foresaw  it  would  rain. 
— Addison,  Spectator. 
Slate,  v.  a.     Cover  the  roof;  tile. 

Sonnets  and  elegies  to  Chloris 
Would  raise  a  house  about  two  stories, 
A  lyrick  ode  would  slate.  Swift. 

Slater.  *.  One  who  covers  with  slates  or 
tiles. 

That  law  authorising  a  seigneur,  as  he  returned 
from  hunting,  to  kill  not  more  than  two  serfs,  and 
refresh  his  feet  in  their  warm  blood  and  bowels,  has 
fallen  into  perfect  desuetude,— and  even  into  incre- 
dibility ;  for  if  Deputy  Lapoule  can  believe  in  it,  and 
call  for  the  abrogation  of  it,  so  cannot  we.  No 
Charolois,  for  these  last  fifty  years,  though  never  so 
fond  of  shooting,  has  been  in  use  to  bring  down 
slaters  and  plumbers,  and  see  them  roll  from  their 
roofs;  but  contents  himself  with  partridges  and 
grouse. — Carlyle,  The  French  Revolution,  pt.  i.  b.  L 
ch.  ii. 

Slattern.  «.     [connected  with  slut.]    Sloven. 

[A]  halfpenny  to  drop  in  shoes ; 
Without  the  raising  of  which  sum, 
You  dare  not  be  so  troublesome 
To  pinch  the  slatterns  black  and  blue, 
For  leaving  you  their  work  to  do. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  iii.  1, 1410. 
We  may  always  observe,  that  a  gossip  in  politicks 
is  a  slattern  in  her  family. — Addison,  Freeholder. 

The  sallow  skin  is  for  the  swarthy  put, 
And  love  can  make  a  slattern  of  a  slut.         Dryden. 
Used  adjectivally. 

Beneath  the  lamp  her  tawdry  ribands  glare, 
The  new-scour'd  mauteau  and  the  slattern  air. 

Gay,  Trivia,  iii. 269. 

Slattern,  v.  a.  Consume  carelessly  or  neg- 
ligently. 
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All  that  I  desire  is,  that  you  will  never  slattern 
away  one  minute  in  idleness.  —  Lord  Chesterfield, 
Letters. 

Slatternly,  adj.     Not  clean  ;  slovenly. 

A  very  slatternly,  dirty,  but  at  the  same  time  very 
genteel  French  maid  is  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
my  daughter.— Lord  Cltesterfield. 

Young,  perhaps,  has  ridiculed  the  affected  and 
slatternly  with  a  softer  pen.  —  Ruffliead,  Life  of 
Pope,  p.  2S1. 

Slatternly,  adv.  Negligently;  in  a  slovenly 
manner. 

A  fine  suit  ill  made,  and  slatternly  or  stiffly  worn, 
far  from  adorning,  only  exposes  the  awkwardness  of 
the  wearer. — Lord  Chesterfield, 

Slaty,  adv.     Having  the  nature  of  slate. 

All  the  stone  that  is  slaty,  with  a  texture  long,  and 
larallel  to  the  site  of  the  stratum,  will  split  only 
engthways,  or  horizontally ;  and,  if  placed  in  any 
other  position,  'tis  apt  to  give  way,  start,  and  burst, 
when  any  considerable  weight  is  laid  upon  it.  — 
Woodward,  On  Fossils. 

Slaughter,  s.  Massacre ;  destruction  by  the 
sword. 

Sinful  Macduff, 
They  were  all  struck  for  thee  ? 
Not  for  their  own  demerits,  but  for  mine, 
Fell  slaughter  on  their  souls. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 
On  each  hand  slaughter  and  gigantick  deeds. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  659. 
The  pair  you  see  in  equal  armour  shine, 
Now  friends  below,  in  close  embraces  join  ; 
But  when  they  leave  the  shady  realms  of  night, 
And,  clothed  in  bodies,  breathe  your  upper  light, 
With  mortal  heat  each  other  shall  pursue : 
What  wars,  what  wounds,  what   slaughter  shall 
ensue  ? 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  2Eneid,  vi.  1134. 
Slaughter,  v.  a. 

1.  Massacre  ;  slay;  kill  with  the  sword. 

Your  castle  is  surprised,  your  wife  and  babes 
Savagely  slaughter'd.       Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

Arminius  is  far  more  truly  one  of  our  national 
heroes  than  Caractacus ;  and  it  was  our  own  prime- 
val fatherland  that  the  brave  German  rescued,  when 
he  slaughtered  the  Roman  legions  eighteen  centu- 
ries ago,  in  the  marshy  glens  between  theLippe  and 
the  Ems. — Sir  E.  S.  Creasy,  The  Fifteen  Decisive 
Battles  of  the  World,  Victory  of  Arminius. 

2.  Kill  beasts. 

Slaughterer,  s.     One  employed  in  killing. 

Thou  dost  then  wrong  me ;  as  the  slaughterer  doth, 
Which  giveth  many  wounds  when  one  would  kill. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  ii.  5. 
Slaughterhouse,  s.     House  in  which  beasts 
are  killed  for  the  butcher. 

Away  with  me,  all  you  whose  souls  abhor 
Th"  uncleanly  savour  of  a  slaughterhouse. 

Shakespear,  Xing  John,  iv.  3. 
Slaughtering,  part.  adj.     Killing  ;  slaying. 
Discord,  dire  sister  of  the  slaughtering  power. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Iliad,  iv.  502. 

Slaughterman,  .v.    One  employed  in  killing. 

The  mad  mothers  with  their  howls  confused 
Do  break  the  clouds ;  as  did  the  wives  of  Jewry, 
At  Herod's  bloody  hunting  slaughtermen. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iii.  3. 
Ten  chased  by  one, 
Are  now  each  one  the  slaughterman  of  twenty. 

Id.,  Cymbeline,  v.  3. 

Slaughterous,  adj.  Destructive;  murderous. 

I  have  supt  full  with  horrours : 
Direness  familiar  to  my  slaughterous  thoughts 
Cannot  once  start  me.        Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  5. 

Slave.  *.  [Fr.  esclave ;  connected,  on  insuf- 
ficient grounds,  with  the  national  name 
Slave,  Slavonian.] 

1.  One  mancipated  to  a  master  ;  one  subject 
to  compulsory  labour ;  not  a  freeman ;  de- 
pendant. 

The  banish'd  Kent,  who  in  disguise 
Follow'dhis  enemy  king,  and  did  him  service 
Improper  for  a  slave.  Shakespear,  Xing  Lear,  v.  3. 

Of  guests  he  makes  them  slaves 
Inhospitably.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  167. 

The  condition  of  servants  was  different  from  what 
it  is  now,  they  being  generally  slaves,  and  such  as 
were  bought  and  sold  for  money. — South,  Sermons. 

Perspective  a  painter  must  not  want ;  yet  without 
subjecting  ourselves  so  wholly  to  it,  as  to  become 
slaves  of  it. — Dryden. 

To-morrow,  should  we  thus  express  our  friendship, 
Each  might  receive  a  slave  into  his  arms. 

Addison,  Cato. 

The  runaway  slave  was  the  outcast  of  society. . .  . 
There  were  special  provisions  to  protect  their  slaves. 
By  the  law  of  the  Alemanni,  whoever  concealed  an 
ecclesiastic's  slave  was  condemned  to  a  triple  fine. 
In  the  Bavarian  law,  whoever  incited  the  slave  of  a 
church  or  a  monastery  to  llighi,  must  pay  a  mulct  of 
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fifteen  solid!,  and  restore  the  slave  or  replace  him  by 
another.  The  church  gradually  claimed  the  right  of 
asylum  for  fugitive  slaves.  The  slave  who  had  taken 
refuge  at  the  altar  was  to  be  restored  to  his  master 
only  on  his  promise  of  remitting  the  punishment. 
As  under  the  Roman  law,  peculiar  solemnity  attached 
to  the  emancipation  of  the  slave  in  the  church  and 
before  the  priest;  and  emancipation  thus  became 
an  act  of  piety. — Milman,  History  of  Latin  Chris- 
tianity, b.  iii.  ch.  v. 

2.  One  who  has  lost  the  power  of  resistance. 

Slaves  to  our  passions  we  become,  and  then 
It  grows  impossible  to  govern  men.  Waller. 

3.  One  in  the  lowest  state  of  life. 

Power  shall  not  exempt  the  kings  of  the  earth, 
and  the  great  men,  neither  shall  meanness  excuse 
the  poorest  slave.— Nelson.' 

Slave,  v.  a.     Enslave. 

Fear  ...  a  disease  of  a  life  long,  which  every  day 
slaves  a  man  to  whatever  ill  he  meets  with.— Felltham, 
Resolves,  i.  71. 

Some  greater,  scorning  now  their  narrow  boat, 
In  mighty  hulks  and  ships  (like  courts)  do  dwell, 
Slaving  the  skiffes  that  in  their  seas  do  float. 

P.  Fletcher,  Piscatory  Eclogues,  iv.  19. 
But  will  you  slave  me  to  your  tyranny  ? 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Love's  Cure. 
Slave,  v.  n.     Drudge ;  moil ;  toil. 

Had  women  been  the  makers  of  our  laws, 
The  men  should  slave  at  cards  from  morn  to  night. 

Swift. 
Slaveborn.  adj.    Not  inheriting  liberty. 

This  vain  world  ...  a  noble  stage, 
Where  slave-born  man  plays  to  the  scoffing  stars. 

Drummond,  Sonnets. 
Slaveholder,  s.     One  who  possesses  slaves. 

The  influence  of  the  church  appears  in  some  sin- 
gular and  contradictory  provisions.  The  churches 
themselves  were  slaveholders. — Milman,  History  of 
Latin  Christianity,  b.  iii.  ch.  v. 

siavelike.  adj.    Becoming  a  slave. 

Why  this  spade  ?  this  place  ? 
This  siavelike  habit  ? 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 
Slaver,   s.      [from  slave.]      Vessel  engaged 

in  the  slave-trade. 

Slaver,    s.    [Lat.   saliva.']     Spittle   running 
from  the  mouth  ;  drivel. 

Of  all  mad  creatures,  if  the  learn'd  are  right, 
It  is  the  slaver  kills,  and  not  the  bite. 

Pope,  Letter  to  Arbuthnot. 
Slaver,  v.n. 

1.  Be  smeared  with  spittle. 

Should  I 

Slaver  with  lips,  as  common  as  the  stairs 
That  mount  the  Capitol ;  join  gripes  with  hands 
Made  hard  with  hourly  falsehood  as  with  labour. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  i.  7. 

2.  Emit  spittle. 

Miso  came  with  scowling  eyes  to  deliver  a  slaver- 
ing good  morrow  to  the  two  ladies.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Why  must  he  sputter,  spawl,  and  slaver  it, 
In  vain  against  the  people's  fav'rite  ? 

Swift,  On  the  Death  of  Dr.  Swift. 
Slaver,  v.  a.     Smear  with  drivel. 

Twitch'd  by  the  slave,  he  mouths  it  more  and 

more, 
Till  with  white  froth  his  gown  is  slaver'd  o'er. 

C.  Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  vii.  143. 

Slavery,  s.    Servitude;  condition  of  a  slave; 
offices  of  a  slave. 

If  my  dissentings  were  out  of  errour,  weakness,  or 
obstinacy,  yet  no  man  can  think  it  other  than  the 
badge  of  slavery,  by  savage  rudeness  and  importu- 
nate obtrusions  of  violence  to  have  the  mist  of  his 
errour  dispelled.— Eikon  Bas-ilike. 
Slavetrade.  s.  Purchase  and  sale  of  negroes ; 

traffic  in  human  beings. 
Slavish,  adj.     Servile ;  mean  ;  base. 

A  thing 

More  slavish  did  I  ne'er  than  answering 
A  slave  without  a  knock. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 
You  have  among  you  many  a  purchased  slave, 
Which,  like  your  asses,  and  your  dogs  and  mules, 
You  use  iu  abject  arid  in  slavish  part, 
Because  you  bought  them. 

Id.,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 
He,  the  supreme  Good,  to  whom  all  things  ill 
Are  but  as  slavish  officers  of  vengeance, 
Would  send  a  glistering  guardian,  if  need  were, 
To  keep  my  life  and  honour  unassail'd. 

Milton,  Comus,  217. 

Slavish  bards  our  mutual  loves  rehearse 
In  lying  strains  and  ignominious  verse. 

Prior,  Solomon,  ii.  672. 

Slavishly,  adv.     In  a  slavish  manner  ;  ser- 
vilely; meanly. 

The  nature  of  base  people  is  such,  as  either  they 
obey  slavishly,  or  command  insolently.  —  Sir   W. 
Raleigh,  Arts  of  Empire,  ch.xxv. 
949 
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They  are  commonly  dejected,  slavishly  humble. — 
Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  157. 

Slavishness.  .v.  Attribute  suggested  In 
Slavish;  servility;  meanness. 

Detaining  them  in  more  than  Egyptian  slavish 
ness.—Fntherby,  Atheomastix,  p.  113  :  1«22. 

His  willingness  to  serve  such,  base  things,  is  th 
great  brand  of  his  slavi&hness.—Ibiil.  p.  120. 

On  the  one  hand,  then,  a  man  who  never  adopt 
a  speculative  opinion  without  understanding  it 
grounds  may,  from  sectarian  prejudice  or  som 
other  cause, 'hie  infected  with  the  intellectual  slav 
ishness  of  the  scholastic  or  Arabian  period,  and  ma; 
receive  syllogisms  as  if  they  were  the  responses  of  ai 
oracle.— Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  On  the  Influence  of  Alt' 
thority  i»  Matters  of  Opinion,  ch.  x. 

Slay.   v.  a.  preter.   slew ;    past  part,  slain. 

[A.S.  slean.']     Kill ;  butcher;  put  to  death 

Wrath  killeth  the  foolish  man,  and  envy  slayett 

the  silly  one. — Job,  v.  2. 

Her  father's  brother 

Would  be  her  lord;  or  shall  I  say  her  uncle? 
Or  he  that  slew  her  brothers  and  her  uncle  ? 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iv.  4 
Tyrant,  shew  thy  face : 

If  thou  be'st  sl-ain,  and  with  no  stroke  of  mine, 
My  wife  and  children's  ghosts  will  haunt  me  still. 

Id.,  Macbeth,  v.  7 

Of  Trojan  chiefs  he  view'd  a  numerous  train ; 
All  much  lamented,  all  in  battle  slain. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JSneid,  vi.  649 
Abraham,  potent  prince,  the  friend  of  God, 
Of  human  ills  must  bear  the  destined  load ; 
By  blood  and  battles  must  his  power  maintain, 
And  slay  the  monarchs,  ere  he  rule  the  plain. 

Prior,  Solomon,  iii.  410 
4  Rome  to  the  charge ! '  cried  Aulus ; 

'  The  foe  begins  to  yield  ! 
Charge  for  the  hearth  of  Vesta ! 
Chanre  for  the  golden  shield ! 
Let  no  man  stop  to  plunder ! 

But  flay,  and  slay,  and  slay ; 
The  Gods  that  live  for  ever 
Are  on  our  side  to-day.' 

Macaulay,  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  The 
Battle  of  Lake  Begillus. 

Slay.  *.    See  Sley. 

Slayer,  s.     Killer  ;  murderer  ;  destroyer. 

Witness  the  guiltless  blood  poured  oft  on  ground; 
The  crowned  often  slain,  the  slayer  crowned. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen 
The  flayer  of  himself  yet  saw  I  there ; 
The  gore  congealed  was  clotted  in  his  hair : 
With  eyes  half  closed  and  gaping  mouth  he  lay, 
And  griin  as  when  he  breathed  his  sullen  soul  away. 
Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  ii.  576. 
The  whole  clan  met  under  the  roof  of  an  ancient 
church.    Every  one  in  turn  laid  his  hand  on  the 
dead  man's  scalp,  and  vowed  to  defend  the  slayers, 
—Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  xviii. 

Sleave.  s.  [  ?  ]  Silk  in  a  ravelled  or  knotty 
state. 

Sleep,  that  knits  up  the  ravell'd  sleave  of  care. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  ii.  2. 
I  on  a  fountain  light, 
\V  hose  brim  with  pinks  was  platted : 
The  banks  with  daffadillies  dignt 
With  grass  like  sleave  was  matted. 

Drayton,  Cynthia. 

r  the  word  sleave  I  know  not  well  the  meaning  • 
sleave-silk  is  explained  by  Gouldman, 'floccus  se- 
ricus,  a  lock  of  silk;'  and  the  women  still  saj 
sleave  the  silk '  for '  untwist  it.'  Ainsworth  calls  ., 
weavers  shuttle  or  reed  a  'slaie,'  or  'sley.'  'To 
sley  is  to  part  a  twist  into  single  fibres.— Dr.  John- 

SOftt 

Sleave.  v.  a.  Separate  into  threads  ;  sleid, 
See  Sleid,  v.  a. 

The  more  subtle,  and  more  hard  to  sleave  a-two 
silken  thread  of  self-seeking,  is  that  dominion  over 
consciences \-Whitlock,  Observations  on  the  present 
Manners  of  the  English,  p.  360 :  1654. 

Sleaved.  adj.    Raw  ;  not  spun  ;  unwrought. 
Eight  wild  men  all  apparelled  in  green  moss  made 
with  sieved  ailk.—Holinshed,  History  of  England 
p.  835. 

Sleazy,  ad/.  [?]  Weak ;  wanting  substance. 

I  cannot  well  away  with  such  sleazy  stuff  with 
such  cobweb  compositions.— Howell,  Letters  i.  1  1  • 
162."). 

Sleasy  holland  is  so  called,  because  made  in  Si- 
esia,  in  Germany ;  which,  from  its  slightness,  occa- 
sions a  1  thin,  slight,  ill-wrought  hollands  to  be 
called  sleasy.—Cliambers. 

Sled.  s.  [Dutch.]  Carriage  drawn  without 
wheels. 

Upon  an  ivory  sled 
inou  shalt  be  drawn  among  the  frozen  poles 

Tamburlaine.  or  the  Scythian  Shepherd  •  1590 

Volgha  . . . 

«  ho  sleds  doth  suffer  on  his  watery  lea 
And  horses  trampling  on  his  icy  face.    ' 

P.  Fletcher,  Piscatory  Eclogues  ii  13 
950 
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The  sled,  the  tumbril,  hurdles,  and  the  flail, 
The  fan  of  Bacchus,  with  the  flying  sail, 
These  all  must  be  prepared. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Oeorgics,  i.  245. 
Sledded,  adj.     Mounted  on  a  sled. 

So  frown'd  he  once  when  in  an  angry  parle, 
He  smote  the  sledded  Polack  on  the  ice. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  1. 

Sledge,  s.     Sled :  (of  which  it  is  now  the 
commoner  form). 

In  Lancashire  they  use  a  sort  of  sledge  made  with 
thick  wheels,  to  bring  their  marl  out,  and  drawn 
with  one  horse.— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 
Sledge,  s.    [from  A.S.  slecgeJ]    Large  heavy 
hammer. 
They  him  spying,  both  with  greedy  force 

At  once  upon  him  ran,  and  him  beset 
With  strokes  of  mortal  steel,  without  remorse, 

And  on  his  shield  like  iron  sledges  bet. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
The  painful  smith,  with  force  of  fervent  heat, 

The  hardest  iron  soon  doth  mollify. 
That  with  his  heavy  sledge  he  can  it  beat, 

And  fashion  to  what  he  it  list  apply.  Id. 

The  uphand  sledge  is  used  by  under-workmen, 
when  the  work  is  not  of  the  largest,  yet  requires 
help  to  batter  and  draw  it  out :  they  use  it  with 
both  their  hands  before  them,  and  seldom  lift  their 
hammer  higher  than  their  head.— Moxon,  Mechani- 
cal Exercises. 

It  would  follow  that  the  quick  stroke  of  a  light 
hammer  should  be  of  greater  efficacy  than  any 
softer  and  more  gentle  striking  of  a  great  sledge.— 
Bishop  Wilkins,  Mathematical  Magick. 

Sleek,  adj.     [connected  with  lick,  so  as  to 
make  smooth.] 

1.  Smooth;  nitid ;  glossy. 

How  eagerly  ye  follow  my  disgrace, 
As  if  it  fed  ye ;  and  how  sleek  and  wanton 
Ye  appear  in  everything  may  bring  uiy  ruin. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 
With  odorous  oil  thy  head  and  hair  are  sleek, 
And  then  thou  kemb'st  the  tuzzes  on  thy  cheek. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Persius,  iv.  89. 
So  sleek  her  skin,  so  faultless  was  her  make, 
Ev'n  Juno  did  unwilling  pleasure  take 
To  see  so  fair  a  rival.      Id.,  Translation  from  Ovid, 
Transformation  of  lo. 

2.  Not  rough  ;  not  harsh. 

Those  rugged  names  to  our  like  mouths   grow 

sleek, 
That  would  have  made  Quintilian  stare  and  gasp. 

Milton,  Sonnets,  xi.  10. 
Sleek,  s.     Cosmetic  which  makes  smooth ; 
varnish.     Obsolete. 

My  face,  which  you  behold  so  seeming  red,  is 
done  over  with  ladies'  licks,  slicks,  and  other  paint- 
ing stuff  of  the  Levant.— Translation  of  Boccalini 
p.  233 :  1626. 

Sleek,  v.  a. 

1.  Comb  smooth  and  even. 

Yet  are  the  men  more  loose  than  they  . . . 
More  sleek'd,  more  soft,  and  slacker  limb'd. 

B.  Jonson.  Catiline's  Conspiracy,  i.  4. 
By  dead  Parthenope's  dear  tomb, 
And  fair  Ligea's  golden  comb, 
Wherewith  she  sits  on  diamond  rocks 
Sleeking  her  soft  alluring  locks. 

Milton,  Comus,  879. 

2.  Render  soft,  smooth,  or  glossy. 

Gentle  my  lord,  sleek  o'er  your  rugged  looks ; 
Be  bright  and  jovial  'mong  your  guests  to-night. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  2. 
_...  She  does  sleek 

With  crums  of  bread  and  milk,  and  lies  a-nights 
In  her  neat  gloves. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy. 
rm,  4.   7    7. .it.-   ,.  Tne  Persuasive  rhetorick 
lhat ,  sleek  d  his  tongue,  and  won  so  much  on  Eve, 
So  little  here,  nay  lost. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iv.  4. 
He  spake  of  beauty:  that  the  dull 
haw  no  divinity  in  grass, 
Life  in  dead  stones,  or  spirit  in  air: 
Then  looking  as  'twere  in  a  glass 
He  smoothed  his  chin  and  sleeked  his  hair, 
And  said  the  earth  was  beautiful. 

Tennyson,  A  Character. 
Sleekly,  adv.     Smoothly;  glossily. 

coats  brashed.— Shakespear,  Taming™}  the  Shrew, 

Sleekness,     s.       Attribute     suggested     by 
Sleek  ;  smoothness. 

We  may  live  to  the  spectacle  and  the  bearing- 
•taj|  to  the  stooping  hack,  to  the  snow  or  to  the 
MM*MW  <rf  the  declining  crown:  but  how  few  are 
there  that  can  unfold  you  a  diary  of  so  many  leaves ! 
More  die  m  the  spring  and  summer  of  their  years 
tha*1  Rf  1 1  au-tu.'!m  or  tlleir  Downed  winter— fell- 

wereioo0nSeur'chIOi*d  th6ir  Sleckness  anfl  8race>  and 
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Sleekstone.  s.     Smoothing  stone. 

The  purest  pasteboard,  with  a  sleek-stone  rub 
smooth,  and  as  even  as  you  can.— Peacham. 

Sleeky,  adj.  In  a  sleek  manner ;  of  a  sleek 
or  smooth  appearance. 

Sweet,  sleeky  doctor,  dear  pacifick  soul ! 
Lay  at  the  beef,  and  suck  the  vital  bowl ! 

Thomson,  To  the  Soporific  Doctor. 

Sleep,  v.  n.     [A.S.  slapan.~\ 
1.  Take  rest,  by  suspension  of  the  mental 
and  corporal  powers. 

If  the  man  be  poor,  thou  shalt  not  sleep  with  his 
pledge. — Deuteronomy,  xxiv.  12. 

I've  watch'd  and  travell'd  hard : 
Some  time  I  shall  sleep  out ;  the  rest  I'll  whistle. 

Shakespear.  King  Lear,  ii.  2. 

Where's  Pede?— go  you,  and  where  you  find  a 

maid, 

That,  ere  she  sleep,  hath  thrice  her  prayers  said, 
Rein  up  the  organs  of  her  fantasy ; 
Sleep  she  as  sound  as  careless  infancy ; 
But  those  that  sleep,  and  think  not  on  their  sins," 
Pinch  them,  arms,  legs,  backs,  shoulders,  sides,  and 
shins.          Id.,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  v.  5. 

Peace,  good  reader !  do  not  weep ; 
Peace  !  the  lovers  are  asleep : 
They,  sweet  turtles  !  folded  lie 
In  the  last  knot  that  love  could  tie. 
Let  them  sleep,  let  them  sleep  on, 
Till  this  stormy  night  be  gone, 
And  the  eternal  morrow  dawn, 
Then  the  curtains  will  be  drawn, 
And  they  waken  with  that  light, 
Whose  day  shall  never  sleep  in  night.          Crashaw. 

Those  who  at  any  time  sleep  without  dreaming 
can  never  be  convinced  that  their  thoughts  are  for 
hours  busy  without  their  knowing  it. — Locke. 

Through  the  moss  the  ivies  creep ; 
And  in  the  stream  the  long-leaved  flowers  weep, 
And  from  the  craggy  ledge  the  poppy  hangs  in  sleep. 
Tennyson,  The  Lotos-Eaters. 

2.  Rest ;  be  motionless. 

Steel,  if  thou  turn  thine  edge,  or  cut  not  out  the 
burlyboned  clown  in  chines  of  beef  ere  thou  sleep 
in  thy  sheath,  I  beseech  Jove  on  my  knees  thou 
mayst  be  turned  into  hobnails. — Shakespear,  Henry 
VI.  Part  II.  iv.  10. 

How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank ! 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  musick 
Creep  in  our  ears.          Id.,  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 

The  giddy  ship,  betwixt  the  winds  and  tides, 
Forced  back  and  forwards,  in  a  circle  rides, 
Stunn'd  with  the  different  blows ;  then  shoots  amain 
Till  counterbuff 'd  she  stops,  and  sleeps  again. 

Dryden. 

3.  Live  thoughtlessly. 

We  sleep  over  our  happiness,  and  want  to  be 
roused  into  a  quick  thankful  sense  of  it. — Bishop 
Atterbury. 

4.  Be  dead. 

If  we  believe  that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  even 
so  them  also  which  sleep  in  Jesus  will  God  bring 
with  him.— 1  Thessalonians,  iv.  14. 

A  person  is  said  to  be  dead  to  us,  because  we  can- 
not raise  from  the  grave ;  though  he  only  sleeps  nuto 
God,  who  can  raise  from  the  chamber  of  death. — 
Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

5.  Be  inattentive  ;  not  vigilant. 

Heaven  will  one  day  open 
The  king's  eyes,  that  so  long  have  slept  upon 
This  bold,  bad  man.   Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  2. 

6.  Be  unnoticed,  or  unattended :  (as,  '  The 
matter  sleeps'). 

Sleep,  s.  [A.S.  sleep.']  Repose ;  rest ;  sus- 
pension of  the  mental  and  corporal  powers ; 
slumber. 

Methought  1  heard  a  voice  cry,  sleep  no  more ! 
Macbeth  doth  murder  sleep ;  the  innocent  sleep ; 
Sleep  that  knits  up  the  ravell'd  sleave  of  care ; 
The  birth  of  each  day's  life,  sore  labour's  bath, 
Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  nature's  second  course, 
Chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  ii.  2. 

That  sleepe  might  sweetly  seale 
His  restfull  eyes,  he  enter'd,  and  in  his  bed 
In  silence  took.  Cliapman. 

Cold  calleth  the  spirits  to  succour ;  and  therefore 
they  cannot  so  well  close  and  go  together  in  the 
head,  which  is  ever  requisite  to  sleep.  And  for  the 
same  cause,  pain  and  noise  hinder  sleep  ;  and  dark- 
ness furthereth  sleep.— Bacon. 

His  fastim'd  hands  the  rudder  keep, 
And  fix'd  on  heav'n,  his  eyes  repel  invading  sleep. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Mneid,\.  1108. 

Infants  spend  the  greatest  part  of  their  time  in 
sleep,  and  are  seldom  awake  but  when  hunger  calls 
for  the  teat,  or  some  pain  forces  the  mind  to  per- 
ceive it. — Locke. 

As  thejftrst  element  in  a  compound. 

Hermes  o'er  his  head  in  air  appear'd, 
And  with  soft  words  his  drooping  spirits  cheer'd; 
His  hat  adorn'd  with  wings  disclosed  the  god, 
And  in  his  hand  the  sleep-compelling  rod. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  A  rcite,  i.  547. 
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Sleeper,  s. 

1.  One  who  sleeps  ;  one  who  is  not  awake. 

Sound,  musick ;  come,  my  queen,  take  hand  with 

me, 
And  rock  the  ground  whereon  these  sleepers  be. 

Shakespear.  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  iv.l. 

_In  some  countries,  a  plant  which  shutteth  in  the 
night,  openeth  in  the  morning,  and  openeth  wide 
at  noon,  the  inhabitants  say  is  a  plant  that  sleepeth. 
There  be  sleepers  enow  then ;  for  almost  all  flowers 
do  the  like.— Bacon. 

Yet  all  his  dark  exploits  no  more  contain 
Than  a  spy  taken,  and  a  sleeper  slain. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Contention 
of  A j ax  and  Ulysses. 

'  I'm  a  heavy  sleeper,'  said  Mr.  Dowler,  as  he  flung 
himself  on  the  bed.  '  I  must  keep  awake.  I  sup- 
pose I  shall  hear  a  knock  here.  Yes.  I  thought  so. 
I  can  hear  the  watchman.  .  .  .  He's  turning  the 
corner.  Ah!'  When  Mr.  Dowler  arrived  at  this 
point,  he  turned  the  corner  at  which  he  had  been 
long  hesitating,  and  fell  fast  asleep.— Dickens,  Pick- 
wick Papers,  ch.  xxxvi. 

2.  Lazy  inactive  drone. 

He  must  be  no  great  eater,  drinker,  nor  sleeper, 
that  will  discipline  his  senses  and  exert  his  mind ; 
every  worthy  undertaking  requires  both.— Grew. 

3.  That  which  lies  dormant  or  without  effect. 

Let  penal  laws,  if  they  have  been  sleepers  of  long, 
or  if  grown  unfit  for  the  present  time,  be  by  wise 
judges  confined  in  the  execution. — Bacon. 

4.  Strip  of  solid  timber  (or  some  substantial 
substitute)   which  lies  on  the  ground   to 
support  the  joist  of  a  floor,  or  the  rails  of 
a  railway. 

The  length  of  hips  an\3  sleepers. — Evelyn. 

In  most  of  the  English  and  foreign  lines  the  rails 
rest  in  cast-iron  chairs,  which  are  spiked  to  cross 
sleepers  of  wood ;  but  in  the  Great  Western  and  a 
few  other  lines  the  rails  rest  upon  longitudinal  beams 
of  wood,  and  in  the  American  lines  the  bottom  flange 
of  the  rail  is  for  the  most  part  spiked  directly  down 
upon  the  cross  sleepers  without  the  intervention  of 
chairs.  Stone  blocks,  which  were  generally  used  in 
the  early  railways  for  supporting  the  chairs,  have 
now  been  discarded.  But  sleepers  of  cast-iron  have 
latterly  been  in  many  cases  employed. — Brande  and 
Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
sieepful.  adj.  Overpowered  by  desire  to 
sleep. 

Distrust  will  cure  a  lethargy ;  of  a  sieepful  man  it 
makes  a  wakeful  one,  and  so  keeps  out  poverty. — 
Scott,  Essay  of  Drapery,  p.  138 :  1635. 

Sleepfulness.    s.      Attribute   suggested   by 

Sieepful;  strong  desire  to  sleep. 
Sleepily,  adv.     In  a  sleepy  manner. 

1 .  Drowsily  ;  with  desire  to  sleep. 

2.  Dully  ;  lazily. 

I  rather  chuse  to  endure  the  wounds  of  those 
darts,  which  envy  casteth  at  novelty,  than  to  go  on 
safely  and  sleepily  in  the  easy  ways  of  ancient  mis- 
takings.—  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

3.  Stupidly. 

He  would  make  us  believe  that  Luther  in  these 
actions  pretended  to  authority,  forgetting  what  he 
had  sleepily  owned  before. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

Sleepiness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Sleepy;  drowsiness;  disposition  to  sleep; 
inability  to  keep  awake. 

Watchfulness  precedes  too  great  sleepiness,  and  is 
the  most  ill  boding  symptom  of  a  fever. — Arbuthnot. 
Sleeping,  verbal  nbs. 

1.  State  of  resting  in  sleep. 

We  will  rather  sleep  than  talk;  we  know  what 
belongs  to  a  watch.— Why  you  speak  like  an  ancient 
and  most  quiet  watchman ;  for  1  cannot  see  how 
sleeping  should  offend.  —  Shakespear,  Mitch  Ado 
about  Nothing,  iii.  8. 

2.  State  of  not  being  disturbed  or  noticed. 

You  ever 

Have  wish'd  the  sleeping  of  this  business,  never 
Desired  it  to  be  stirred. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  4. 

Sleepless,  adj.  Wanting  sleep ;  always 
awake. 

The  field 

To  labour  calls  us,  now  with  sweat  imposed, 
Though  after  sleepless  night. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  171. 
While  pensive  poets  painful  vigils  keep, 
Sleepless  themselves  to  give  their  readers  sleep. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  i.  93. 

Sleeplessness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Sleepless;  want  of  sleep. 

Lipsius  .  .  .  conceives  an  impossibility  of  an  abso- 
lute sleeplessness.— Bishop  Hall,  Balm  of  Gilead. 

Sleepy,  adj. 

1.  Drowsy;  disposed  to  sleep. 
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From  his  feet,  even  to  his  sleepie  head, 
She  made  her  poison  canker- like  to  spread. 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  792. 
Her  sleepy  arms  she  spread. 

May,  Translation  of  Lucan,  b.  v. 

2.  Not  awake. 

Why  did  you  bring  these  daggers  from  the  place  ? 
They  must  lie  there.    Go  carry  them,  and  smear 
The  sleepy  grooms  with  blood. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  ii.  2. 
She  waked  her  sleepy  crew, 
And,  rising  hasty,  took  a  short  adieu. 

Dryden,  Cymon  and  Iphigenia,  193. 

3.  Soporiferous  ;  somniferous  ;  causing  sleep. 

We  will  give  you  sleepy  drinks,  that  your  senses, 
unintelligent  of  our  insufflcience,  may,  though  they 
cannot  praise  us,  as  little  accuse  us.— Shakespear, 
Winter's  Tale,i.1. 

Let  such  bethink  them,  if  the  sleepy  drench 
Of  that  forgetful  lake  benumb  not  still. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  73. 

I  sleeped  about  eight  hours,  and  no  wonder ;  for 
the  physicians  had  mingled  a  sleepy  potion  in  the 
wine.— Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels. 

4.  Dull ;  lazy. 

'Tis  not  sleepy  business, 
But  must  be  look'd  to  speedily  and  strongly. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  iii.  5. 
Sleet,  s.   [A.S.  sliht.~\ 

1.  Kind  of  smooth  small  hail  or  snow,  not 
falling  in  flakes,  but  single  particles. 

Perpetual  sleet  and  driving  snow 
Obscure  the  skies,  and  hang  on  herds  below 
Huge  oxen  stand  inclosed  in  wint'ry  walls 
Of  snow  congeal'd. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iii.  564. 

2.  Shower  of  anything  falling  thick. 

[They]  flying,  behind  them,  shot 
Sharp  sleet  of  arrowy  showers  against  the  face 
Of 'their  pursuers. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iii.  323. 
Sleety,  adj.     Bringing  sleet. 

The  sleety  storm  returning  still, 
The  morning  hoar,  and  evening  chill. 

T.  Warton,  Odes,  x. 

Sleeve,  s.  [A.S.  slyf,  slyfa.~]  Part  of  a 
garment  that  covers  the  arms. 

Once  my  well-waiting  eyes  espied  my  treasure, 
With  sleeves  turn'd  up,  loose  hair,  and  breast  en- 
larged ; 
Her  father's  corn,  moving  her  fair  limbs,  measure. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

The  deep  smock  sleeve,  which  the  Irish  women 
use,  they  say,  was  old  Spanish ;  and  yet  that  should 
seem  rather  to  be  an  old  English  fashion :  for  in 
armory,  the  fashion  of  the  Mauche,  which  is  given 
in  arms,  being  nothing  else  but  a  sleeve,  is  fashioned 
much  like  to  that  sleeve.  And  knights,  in  ancient 
times,  used  to  wear  their  mistress's  or  love's  sleeve 
upon  their  arms :  sir  Lancelot  wore  the  sleeve  of  the 
fair  maid  of  Asteloth  in  a  tourney. — Spenser,  View 
of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Your  hose  should  be  ungartered,  your  sleeve  un- 
buttoned, your  shoe  untied,  demonstrating  a  care- 
less desolation. — Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  iii.  2. 

He  was  clothed  in  cloth,  with  wide  sleeves  and  a 
cape.— Bacon. 

In  velvet  white  as  snow  the  troop  was  gown'd, 
Their  hoods  and  sleeves  the  same. 

Dryden,  Tlie  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  161. 
As  the  first  element  in  a  compound. 

You  would  think  a  smock  were  a  she-angel ;  he 
so  chants  to  the  sleeve-hand,  and  the  work  about 
the  square  on't.—S/Mkespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 
Laugh  in  the  sleeve.    Deride  or  exult  secretly. 
A  brace  of  sharpers  laugh  at  the  whole  roguery  in 
tlieir  sleeves.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Men  know  themselves  utterly  void  of  those  quali- 
ties which  the  impudent  sycophant  ascribes  to  them, 
and  in  his  sleeve  laughs  at  them  for  believing. — 
South,  Sermons. 

John  laughed  heartily  in  his  sleeve  at  the  pride  of 
the  esquire.— Arbuthnot,  History  of  John  Bull. 

Hang  on  a  sleeve.  Make  dependent :  (pro- 
bably from  the  custom  of  wearing  a  lady's 
sleeve ;  which  was  in  token  of  dependence 
on  her  love). 

It  is  not  for  a  man  which  doth  know,  or  should 
know,  what  orders,  and  what  peaceable  government 
requireth,  to  ask  why  we  should  Jiang  our  judge- 
ment upon  the  church's  sleeve,  and  why  in  matters 
of  orders  more  than  in  matters  of  doctrine.  — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Sleeveknot.  s.  Ornament  or  ribbon  at- 
tached to  the  sleeve. 

But,  for  all  I  could  ever  discover,  you  prefer  a 
pretty  face  and  a  well-fancied  sleeve-knot  to  all  the 
virtue  and  housewifery  that  ever  came  together. — 
Emilia  Wyndham,  ch.  xxx. 

Sleeveless,  adj.  Wanting  sleeves ;  having 
no  sleeves. 

?STO  mau  under  the  said  estates  and  degree  shall 
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weare  any  satyn  . . .  nor  any  velvet,  saving  in  sleeve- 
lesse  jackets,  doublets,  coyfes,'&c.— Proclamation  in 
Strype's  Appendix  to  History  of  the  Reformation  : 
1565. 

Sleeveless  his  jerkin  was,  and  it  had  been 
Velvet ;  but  'twas  now,  so  much  ground  was  seen, 
Become  tufftaffaty.  Donne. 

They  put  on  sleeveless  coats  of  home-spun  cotton. 
— Sandys. 

Behold  yon  isle  by  palmers,  pilgrims  trod, . . . 
Grave   mummers !   sleeveless  some,   and   shirtless 
others.  Pope,  Dunciad,  iii.  113. 

Sleeveless,  adj.  [see  extract  from  Wedg- 
wood.] Bootless;  fruitless:  (used generally 
with  errand). 

One  mornyng  timely  he  tooke  in  hande 
To  make  to  my  house  a  sleevelesse  errande. 

Hey  wood,  Works,  sign.  B.  3.  b. :  1566. 
This   sleeveless    tale  of    transubstantiation    was 
brought  into  the  world  by  that  other  fable  of  the 
multipresence.— Bishop  Hall. 

No  more  but  no,  a  sleeveless  reason.  —  Milton, 
Eiconoclastes,  §  6. 

My  landlady  quarrelled  with  him  for  sending 
every  one  of  her  children  on  a  sleeveless  errand,  as 
she  calls  it.— Spectator. 

Sleeiieless  means  without  a  cover  or  pretence.— 
Home  Tooke. 

\_Sleeveless  ...  as  in  a  sleeveless  errand  . . .  seems  to  be 
connected  with  the  Danish  slb'v,  dull;  the  less 
being  suggested  by  the  negative  meaning  of  the 
word  itself.  So  Platt-Deutsch  unnask  for  nask, 
nasty. — Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  English  Etymo- 
logy-'] 

Sleld.  v.  a.     Prepare  for  use  in  the  weaver's 

sley  or  slay. 
Sleided.  part.  adj.     Prepared  for  the  sley ; 

prepared  for  weaving. 

She  weaved  the  sleided  silk 
With  fingers  long. 

Shakespear,  Pericles,  iv.  Gower. 
Sleight,    s.      \_sly. ~\     Artful  trick;    cunning 
artifice ;  dexterous  practice :  (as,   '  sleight 
of  hand'). 

He  that  exhorted  to  beware  of  an  enemy's  policy, 
doth  not  give  counsel  to  be  impolite  ;  but  rather  to 
be  all  prudent  foresight,  lest  our  simplicity  be  over- 
reached by  cunning  sleights. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

Fair  Una  to  the  red  cross  knight 
Betrothed  is  with  joy ; 
Though  false  Duessa,  it  to  bar, 
Her  false  sleights  do  employ. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  xii. 
Upon  the  corner  of  the  moon 
There  hangs  a  vaporous  drop  profound ; 
I'll  catch  it  ere  it  come  to  ground ; 
And  that,  distill'd  by  magick  sleights, 
Shall  raise  such  artificial  sprights, 
As,  by  the  strength  of  their  illusion, 
Shall  draw  him  on  to  his  confusion. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  5. 
In  the  wily  snake 

Whatever  sleights,  none  would  suspicious  mark, 
As  from  his  wit  and  native  subtilty, 
Proceeding.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  91. 

Doubtless  the  pleasure  is  as  great 
Of  being  cheated,  as  to  cheat ; 
As  lookers  on  feel  most  delight, 
That  least  perceive  the  juggler's  sleight. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  3, 1. 

Good  humour  is  but  a  sleight  of  hand,  or  a  faculty 
of  making  truths  look  like  appearances,  or  appear- 
ances like  truths. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

When  we  hear  death  related,  we  are  all  willing  to 
favour  the  slight,  when  the  poet  does  not  too  grossly 
impose  upon  us. — Dryden. 

While  innocent  he  sccrns  ignoble  flight, 
His  honest  friends  preserve  him  by  a  sleight. 

Swift. 
Sleigfet.  adj.     Deceitful ;  artful. 

Thus  I  hurle 

My  powder'd  spells  into  the  spungie  air, 
Of  power  to  cheat  the  eye  with  sleight  illusion. 

Milton,  MS.  Mask  of  Comus  in  the  Library  of 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Sleightful.  adj.     Artful ;  cunning. 
Sleightful  otters  left  the  purling  rill. 

W.  Browne. 
Sleighty.  adj.     Crafty;  artful. 

Thoughe  it  [truth]  be  darkened  with  mens 
sleyghtye  jugling  and  counterfeit  craftes,  as  it  were 
with  certain  mists,  for  a  while;  yet  at  the  time  of 
God  appoynted,  it  bursteth  out  again,  and  sheweth 
itself  clerely  like  the  sunne.— Translation  of  Bishop 
Gardiner's  De  Vera  Obedientia  Oratio,  fol.  vi  • 
1553. 

Slender,  adj.   [Provincial  German,  slinder.] 
i.  Thin ;  small  in  circumference  compared 
with  the  length  ;  not  thick. 

So  thick  the  roses  bushing  round 
About  her  glow'd ;  half  stooping  to  support 
Each  flower  of  slander  stalk. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  426. 
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2.  Small  in  the  waist ;  having  a  fine  shape. 

What  slender  youth,  bedew'd  with  liquid  odours, 
Courts  thee  on  roses  in  some  pleasant  cave  ? 

Milton,  Translation  from  Horace,  b.  i.  ode  iv 

Beauteous  Helen  shines  among  the  rest, 

Tall,  slender,  straight,  with  all  the  graces  blest. 

Dryden,  Epithalamium  of  Helen  and  Menelaus 

3.  Not  bulky;  slight;  not  strong. 

Love  in  these  labyrinths  his  slaves  detains, 
And  mighty  hearts  are  held  in  slender  chains. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  ii 

4.  Small ;  inconsiderable ;  weak. 

Yet  they,  who  claim  the  general  assent  of  th 
whole  world  unto  that  which  they  teach,  and  di 
not  fear  to  give  very  hard  and  heavy  sentence  upon 
as  many  as  refuse  to  embrace  the  same,  must  have 
especial  regard,  that  their  first  foundations  am 
grounds  be  more  than  slender  probabilities. — Hooker 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Where  joy  most  revels,  grief  doth  most  lament ; 
Grief  joys,  joy  grieves,  on  slender  accident. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iii.  2 

It  is  very  slender  comfort  that  relies  upon  this 
nice  distinction,  between  things  being  trouble- 
some, and  being  evils;  when  all  the  evil  of  affliction 
lies  in  the  trouble  it  creates  to  us.  —  Archbislwp 
Tillotson. 

5.  Sparing;  less  than  enough:  (as, '  A  slender 
estate  and  slender  parts '). 

At  my  lodging, 

The  worst  is  this,  that,  at  so  slender  warning, 
You're  like  to  have  a  thin  and  slender  pittance. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  4. 

6.  Not  amply  supplied. 

The  good  Ostorius  often  deign'd 
To  grace  my  slender  table  with  his  presence. 

A.  Philips. 

In  obstructions  inflammatory,  the  aliment  ought 
to  be  cool,  slender,  thin,  diluting.— Arbuthnot. 

Slenderly,  adv.    In  a  slender  manner. 

1.  Without  bulk. 

2.  Slightly ;  meanly. 

If  the  debt  be  not  just,  we  know  not  what  may 
be  deemed  just,  neither  is  it  a  sum  to  be  slenderly 
regarded.— Sir  J.  Hay  ward. 

If  I  have  done  well,  and  as  is  fitting  the  story,  it 
is  that  which  I  desired :  but  if  slenderly  and  meanly, 
it  is  that  which  I  could  attain  to.— 2  Maccabees, 
zv.  38. 

sienderness.  s.      Attribute    suggested    by 
Slender. 

1.  Thinness;  smallness  of  circumference. 

Small  whistles  give  a  sound  because  of  their  ex- 
treme sienderness  \  the  air  is  more  pent  than  in  a 
wider  pipe. — Bacon. 

Their  colours  arise  from  the  thinness  of  the  trans- 
parent parts  of  the  feathers ;  that  is,  from  the  slen- 
dernefs  of  the  very  fine  hairs  or  capillamenta,  which 
grow  out  of  the  sides  of  the  grosser  lateral  branches 
or  fibres  of  those  feathers.— Sir  I.  Newton. 

2.  Want  of  bulk  or  strength. 

It  is  preceded  by  a  spitting  of  blood,  occasioned 
by  its  acrimony,  and  too  great  a  projectile  motion, 
with  sienderness  atid  weakness  of  the  vessels  — 
Arbuthnot,  On  Diet. 

3.  Slightness  ;  weakness  ;  inconsiderableness. 

The  sienderness  of  your  reasons  against  the  book, 
together  with  the  inconveniences  that  must  of  ne- 
cessity follow,  have  procured  a  great  credit  unto  it. 
—Archbishop  Whitgift. 

4.  Want  of  plenty. 

As  the  coarseness  of  the  raiment,  so  the  slender- 
nest  of  the  diet,  is  equally  to  pretend  towards  a 
rigid  and  austere  condition  of  lite.— Gregory,  Notes 
on  Scripture,  p.  133 :  ed.  1C84. 

Blent,  v.  n.  Make  an  oblique  remark  ;  sneer. 

Shoot  your  arrows  at  me  till  your  quiver  be  empty 
but  glance  not  with  the  least  slenting  insinuation  at 
his  majesty.  —  Fuller,  Truth  Maintained  n  19- 
1643. 

Sley.  *.     [A.S.  sloe.']    Weaver's  reed. 

Straight  to  their  posts  appointed  both  repair 
And  fix  their  threaded  looms  with  equal  care : 
Around  the  solid  beam  the  web  is  ty'd, 
While  hollow  canes  the  parting  warp  divide  • 
Through  which  with  nimble  flight  the  shuttles  play 
And  for  the  woof  prepare  a  ready  way  • 
The  woof  and  warp  unite  press'd  by  the  toothy  slay. 
Croxall,  Translation  from  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses,  b.  vL 

Sley.  v.  n.     Separate ;    part  or  twist  into 

threads ;  sleid. 
Slice,  v.  a. 

J .  Cut  into  flat  pieces. 

Their  cooks  make  no  more  ado,  but  slicing  it  into 
little  gobbets,  prick  it  on  a  prong  of  iron,  and  hang 
it  in  a  f urnace.— Sandys,  Journey  to  A  leppo. 

Ine  residue  were  on  foot,  well  furnished  with 
jack  and  skull,  pikes  and  slicing  swords,  broad 
thin,  and  of  an  excellent  temper.-tfir  J.  llayward. 
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2.  Cut  into  parts. 

Nature  lost  one  by  thee,  and  therefore  must 
Slice  one  in  two  to  keep  her  number  just. 

Cleaveland, 

3.  Cut  off  in  a  broad  piece. 

When  hungry  thou  stood'st  staring,  like  an  oaf, 
I  sliced  the  nuncheon  from  the  barley  loaf. 

Gay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Tuesday,  69 

4.  Cut;  divide. 

Princes  and  tyrants  slice  the  earth  among  them.— 
Burnet. 
Slice.  *.     [N.Fr.  escleche."] 

1.  Broad  piece  cut  off. 

Hacking  of  trees  in  their  bark,  both  downright 
and  across,  so  as  you  may  make  them  rather  in 
slices  than  in  continued  hacks,  doth  great  good  to 
trees. — Bacon. 

You  need  not  wipe  your  knife  to  cut  bread  ;  be- 
cause in  cutting  a  slice  or  two  it  will  wipe  itself. — 
Swift. 

He  from  out  the  chimney  took 
A  flitch  of  bacon  off  the  hook, 
And  freely,  from  the  fattest  side, 
Cut  out  large  slices  to  be  fried. 

Id.,  Baucis  and  Philemon. 

2.  Broad  piece. 

Then  clap  four  slices  of  pilaster  on 't, 
That,  laced  with  bits  of  rustick,  makes  a  front. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iv.  33. 

3.  Broad  head  fixed  in  a  handle  ;  peel ;  spa- 
tula. 

The  pelican  hath  a  beak  broad  and  flat,  much 
like  the  slice  of  apothecaries,  with  which  they  spread 
plasters. — Hakewill. 

When  burning  with  the  iron  in  it,  with  the  slice 
clap  the  coals  upon  the  outside  close  together,  to 
keep  the  heat  in.— Moxon,  Mechanical  Exercises. 

Slick,  adj.     See  Sleek. 

Whom  silver-bow'd  Apollo  bred,  in  the  Pierian 

mead, 

Both  slicke  and  daintie,  yet  were  both  in  warre  of 

wond'rous  dread.  Chapman. 

Glass  attracts  but  weakly;  some  slick  stones,  and 

thick -glasses,  indifferently.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 

Errours. 

Slidder.    v.  n.     [A.S.    slifterian,    sliftrian.] 
Slide  with  interruption. 

Go  thou  from  me  to  fate, 
And  to  my  father  my  foul  deeds  relate. 
Now  die :  with  that  he  dragg'd  the  trembling  sire 
Slidd'ring  through  clotted  blood. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  jtEneid,  ii.  746. 

Sliddery.  adj.     Slippery.     Colloquial. 
Slide,    v.  n.     pret.  slid,   past  part,  slidden. 
[A.S.  slidan.~\ 

1.  Pass  along  smoothly  ;  slip ;  glide. 

Sounds  do  not  only  slide  upon  the  surface  of  a 
smooth  body,  but  communicate  with  the  spirits  in 
the  pores. — Bacon. 

Ulysses,  Stheueleus,  Tisander  slide 
Down  by  a  rope,  Machaon  was  their  guide. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Destruction  of  Troy. 

2.  Move  without  change  of  the  foot. 

Oh,  Ladon,  happy  Ladon,  rather  slide  than  run 
by  her,  lest  thou  should'st  make  her  legs  slip  from 
her.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

He  that  once  sins,  like  him  that  slides  on  ice, 
Goes  swiftly  down  the  slippery  ways  of  vice : 
Though  conscience  checks  him,  yet  those  rubs  gone 

o'er, 
He  slides  on  smoothly,  and  looks  back  no  more. 

Creech,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xiii.  307. 

3.  Pass  inadvertently. 

Weigh  thy  words  in  a  balance,  and  make  a  door 
and  a  bar  for  thy  mouth :  beware  thou  slide  not  by 
it.—Ecclesiasticus,  xxviii.  25. 

4.  Pass  unnoticed. 

In  the  princess  I  could  find  no  apprehension  of 
what  I  said  or  did,  but  with  a  calm  carelessness 
letting  every  thing  slide  justly,  as  we  do  by  their 
speeches,  who  neither  in  matter  nor  person  do  any 
way  belong  unto  us.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

5.  Pass  along  by  silent  and  unobserved  pro- 
gression. 

Thou  shalt 

Hate  all,  shew  charity  to  none ; 
But  let  the  famish'd  flesh  slide  from  the  bone 
Ere  thou  relieve  the  beggar. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 
Ihen  no  day  void  of  bliss,  of  pleasure  leaving, 
Ages  shall  slide  away  without  perceiving.     Dryden. 

Rescue  me  from  their  ignoble  hands  : 
Let  me  kiss  yours  when  you  my  wound  begin 
Then  easy  death  will  slide  with  pleasure  in. 

Id.,  Conquest  of  Granada.  Part  I.  iv.  2. 

6.  Pass  silently  and  gradually  from  good  to 
bad. 

Nor  could  they  have  slid  into  those  brutish  im- 
moralities of  life,  had  they  duly  manured  those  first 
practical  notions  and  dictates  of  right  reason  — 
South,  Sermons. 
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7.  Pass  without  difficulty  or  obstruction. 

Still  follow  sense,  of  every  art  the  soul, 
Parts  answering  parts  shall  slide  into  a  whole ; 
Nature  shall  join  you,  time  shall  make  it  grow 
A  work  to  wonder  at.       Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iv.  65. 

8.  Move  upon  the  ice  by  a  single  impulse, 
without  change  of  feet. 

The  gallants  dancing  by  the  river  side, 
They  bathe  in  summer,  and  in  winter  slide. 

Waller. 

It  looks  a  nice  warm  exercise  that,  doesn't  it  ? ' 
. . . '  Ah,  it  does  indeed,'  replied  Wardle.  '  Do  you 
slide'!'  'I  used  to  do  so,  on  the  gutters,  when  I 
was  a  boy,'  replied  Mr.  Pickwick.— Dickens,  Pick- 
wick Papers,  ch.  xxix. 

9.  Fall  by  error. 

The  discovering  and  reprehension  of  these  colours 
cannot  be  done  but  out  of  a  very  universal  know- 
ledge of  things,  which  so  cleareth  man's  judge- 
ment, as  it  is  the  less  apt  to  slide  into  any  errour. — 
Bacon. 

10.  Be  not  firm. 

Ye  fair ! 
Be  greatly  cautious  of  your  sliding  hearts. 

Thomson. 

11.  Pass  with  a  free  and  gentle  course  or 
flow. 

Slide,  v.  a.     Put  imperceptibly. 

Little  tricks  of  sophistry  by  sliding  in,  or  leaving 
out,  such  words  as  entirely  change  the  question, 
should  be  abandoned  by  all  fair  disputants.— Watts. 

Slide,  s. 

1.  Smooth  and  easy  passage. 

We  have  some  slides  or  relishes  of  the  voice  or 
strings,  continued  without  notes,  from  one  to  an- 
other, rising  or  falling,  which  are  delightful.— Bacon. 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Kings  that  have  able  men  of  their  nobility  shall 
find  ease  in  employing  them,  and  a  better  slide  into 
their  business ;  for  people  naturally  bend  to  them. 
— Bacon. 

2.  Flow  ;  even  course. 

There  be,  whose  fortunes  are  like  Homer's  verses, 
that  have  a  slide  and  easiness  more  than  the  verses 
of  other  poets.— Bacon. 

3.  Ice  prepared  for  sliding  on. 

Mr.  Weller  and  the  fat  boy,  having  by  their  joint 
endeavours  cut  out  a  slide,  were  exercising  them- 
selves thereupon,  in  a  very  masterly  and  brilliant 
manner.  Sam  Weller,  in  particular,  was  displaying 
that  beautiful  feat  of  fancy-sliding  which  is  currently 
denominated  '  knocking  at  the  cobler's  door,'  and 
which  is  achieved  by  skimming  over  the  ice  on  one 
foot,  and  occasionally  giving  a  postman's  knock  upon 
it  with  the  other.  It  was  a  good  long  slide.  . . .  Away 
went  the  good-tempered  old  fellow'  down  the  slide, 
with  a  rapidity  which  came  very  close  upon  Mr. 
Weller,  and  beat  the  fat  boy  all  to  nothing.  Mr. 
Pickwick  paused,  considered,  pulled  off  his  gloves 
and  put  them  in  his  hat :  took  two  or  three  short 
runs,  baulked  himself  as  often,  and  at  last  took  an- 
other run,  and  went  slowly  and  gravely  down  the 
slide,  with  his  feet  about  a  yard  and  a  quarter  apart, 
amidst  the  gratified  shouts  of  all  the  spectators.— 
Dickens,  Pickwick  Papers,  ch.  xxix. 

Slider,  s.      One   who,   that   which,   slides ; 
sliding  part  of  an  instrument. 

Fitting  to  their  size  the  slider  of  his  guillotine.— 
Burke,  Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace. 

Sliding;,  verbal  abs. 

1.  Act  of  one  who  slides  over  ice. 

The  sport  was  at  its  height,  the  sliding  was  at  the 
quickest,  the  laughter  was  at  the  loudest,  when  a 
sharp  smart  crack  was  heard.  There  was  a  quick 
rush  towards  the  bank,  a  wild  scream  from  the 
ladies,  and  a  shout  from  Mr.  Tupman.  A  large  mass 
of  ice  disappeared  ;  the  water  bubbled  over  it ;  Mr. 
Pickwick's  hat,  gloves,  and  handkerchief  were  float- 
ing on  the  surface  ;  and  this  was  all  of  Mr.  Pickwick 
that  anybody  could  see.— Dickens,  Pickwick  Papers, 
ch.  xxix. 

2.  Transgression  :  (hence  backsliding). 

You  seem'd  of  late  to  make  the  law  a  tyrant, 
And  rather  proved  the  sliding  of  your  brother 
A  merriment  than  a  vice. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  4. 
Used  as  the  first  element  in  a  compound : 

(as,  sliding-rule,  sliding-scale). 
Slight,  adj.     [German,  schltcht  =  bad.] 

1.  Small;  worthless;  inconsiderable. 

Their  arms,  their  arts,  their  manners  I  disclose, 
And  how  they  war.  and  whence  the  people  rose  • 
Slight  is  the  subject,  but  the  praise  not  small 
If  heaven  assist,  and  Phoebus  hear,  my  call. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iv.  6. 
Slight  is  the  subject,  but  not  so  the  praise- 
If  she  inspire,  and  he  approve  my  lays. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  i. 

2.  Not  important ;  not  cogent ;  weak. 


SLIG 

Some  firmly  embrace  doctrines  upon  slight 
grounds,  some  upon  no  grounds,  and  some  contrary 
to  appearance. — Locke. 

3.  Negligent ;  not  vehement ;  not  done  with 
effort. 

The  shaking  of  the  head  is  a  gesture  of  slight  re- 
fusal.— Bacon. 

He  in  contempt 
At  one  slight  bound  high  overleap'd  all  bound. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  180. 

4.  Foolish  ;  weak  of  mind. 

No  beast  ever  was  so  slight 
For  man,  as  for  his  God,  to  fight. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  1, 781. 

5.  Not  strong;  thin  :  (as,  '  a  slight  silk'). 
Slight,  s. 

1.  Neglect ;  contempt ;  act  of  scorn. 

People  in  misfortune  construe  unavoidable  acci- 
dents into  slights  or  neglects.— Ricliardson,  Clarissa. 

2.  Artifice  ;  cunning  practice. 

As  boisterous  a  thing  as  force  is,  it  rarely  achieves 
anything  but  under  the  conduct  of  fraud.  Slight  of 
hand  has  done  that,  which  force  of  hand  could  never 
do.— South,  Sermons. 

After  Nic  had  bainbouzled  John  a  while,  what 
with  slight  of  hand,  and  taking  from  his  own  score 
and  adding  to  John's,  Nic  brought  the  balance  to 
his  own  side. — Arbuthnot, 
Slight,  adv.     Slightly. 

Is  Caesar  with  Antonius  prized  so  slight  ? 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  L  1. 
Slight,  v.  a. 

1.  Neglect;  disregard. 

If  they  transgress  and  slight  that  sole  command. 
Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  47. 

2.  Throw  carelessly,  (unless  in  this  passage 
to  slight  be  the  same  with  to  sling). 

The  rogues  slighted  me  into  the  river  with  as  little 
remorse  as  they  would  have  drowned  a  bitch's  blind 
puppies. —  Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
iii.  5. 

3.  Overthrow;  demolish. 

The  castle  was  slighted  by  order  of  the  parliament. 
— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 
Slight  over.     Treat  or  perform  carelessly. 

These  men,  when  they  have  promised  great  mat- 
ters, and  failed  most  shamefully,  if  they  have  the 
perfection  of  boldness,  will  but  slight  it  over,  and 
no  more  ado. — Bacon,  Essays. 

His  death  and  your  deliverance 
"Were  themes  that  ought  not  to  be  slighted  over. 

Dryden. 

Slighten.  v.  a.     Neglect ;  disregard.    Obso- 
lete. 

It  is  an  odious  wisdom  to  blaspheme, 
Much  more  to  slighten  or  deny  their  powers. 

B.  Jonson,Fall  ofSejanus. 

Slighter,  s.     One  who  slights  or  disregards. 
I  do  not  believe  you  are  so  great  an  undervaluer 
or  slighter  of  it,  as  not  to  preserve  it  tenderly  and 
thriftily.  —  Jeremy  Taylor,  Artificial   Handsome- 
ness, p.  102. 
Slighting.  s.     Demolition.    Rare. 

The  committee  at  York  have  ordered  the  slighting 
of  Skipton. — Rushworth. 

Slightingly,  adv.     In   a  slighting  manner; 
without  reverence ;  with  contempt. 

If  my  sceptick  speaks  slightingly  of  the  opinions 
he  opposes,  I  have  done  no  more  than  became  the 
part. — Boyle. 

Slightly,  adv.     In  a  slight  manner. 

1.  Negligently  ;  without  regard. 

Words,  both  because  they  are  common,  and  do 
not  so  strongly  move  the  fancy  of  man,  are  for  the 
most  part  but  slightly  heard.— Hooker,  Ecclesias- 
tical Polity. 

Leave  nothing  fitting  for  the  purpose 
Uiitouch'd,  or  slightly  handled  in  discourse. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iii.  7. 
You  were  to  blame 
To  part  so  slightly  with  your  wife's  first  gift. 

Id.,  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 

The  letter-writer  dissembles  his  knowledge  of  this 

restriction,  and  contents  himself  slightly  to  mention 

it  towards  the  close  of  his  pamphlet.— Bishop  At- 

terbury. 

2.  Scornfully;  contemptuously. 

He  spoke  slightly  and  reflexively  of  such  a  lady: 
that  is,  perhaps,  he  treated  her  without  a  compli- 
ment, and  spoke  that  of  her  which  she  had  rather 
a  great  deal  practice,  than  hear  or  bo  told  of.— South, 
Sermons,  vi.  96. 

Long  had  the  Gallick  monarch  uncontroul'd, 
Enlarged  his  borders,  and  of  human  force 
Opponent  slightly  thought.  A.  Philips. 

3.  Weakly;  without  force. 

Scorn  not 
The  facil  gates  of  hell  too  slightly  barr'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  960. 

4.  Without  worth. 
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Slightness.  *.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Slight. 

1.  Weakness  ;  want  of  strength. 

2.  Negligence ;    want  of  attention ;  want  of 
vehemence. 

Where  gentry,  title,  wisdom, 
Cannot  conclude  but  by  the  yea  and  no 
Of  gen'ral  ignorance,  it  must  omit 
Real  necessities,  and  give  way  the  while 
To  unstable  slightness. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,\i\.  1. 

What  strong  cries  must  they  be  that  shall  drown 
so  loud  a  clamour  of  impieties  1   and  how  does  it 
reproach  the  slightness  of  our  sleepy  heartless  ad- 
dresses 1 — Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 
Slighty.  adj.     Trifling ;  superficial. 

Let  them  shew  . . .  where  any  thing  is  advised  or 
commanded  after  this  slothful  and  slighty  way. — 
Echard.  Observations  on  the  Answer  to  the  Contempt 
of  the  Clergy,  p.  134  : 1696. 

Sliiy.  adv.  In  a  sly  manner ;  cunningly ; 
with  cunning  secrecy;  with  subtile  covert- 
ness  :  (for  spelling  see  Slyly). 

Were  there  a  serpent  seen  with  forked  tongue, 
That  slily  glided  towards  your  majesty, 
It  were  but  necessary  you  were  waked. 

Sliakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iii.  2. 
He,  closely  false  and  slily  wise, 
Cast  how  he  might  annoy  them  most  from  far. 

Fairfax. 

Satan,  like  a  cunning  pick-lock,  slily  robs  us  of 
our  grand  treasure. — Dr.H.  More,  Decay  of  Chris- 
tian Piety. 

With  this  he  did  a  herd  of  goats  controul ; 
Which  by  the  way  he  met,  and  slily  stole : 
Clad  like  a  country  swain. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 

Metamorphoses,  b.  i. 
May  hypocrites, 

That  slily  speak  one  thing,  another  think, 
Hateful  as  hell,  pleased  with  the  relish  weak, 
Drink  on  unwarn'd,  till  by  enchanting  cups 
Infatuate,  they  their  wily  thoughts  disclose, 
And  through  intemperance  grow  a  while  sincere. 

J.  Philips,  Cyder,  ii.  357. 

Slim.  adj.  [Provincial  German,  schlimm  = 
awry.] 

1.  Weak;  slight;  unsubstantial. 

The  church  of  Eome  indeed  was  allowed  to  be  the 
principal  church.  But  why?  Was  it  in  regard  to 
the  succession  of  St.  Peter  ?  No :  that  was  a  slim 
excuse. — Barrow,  On  the  Pope's  Supremacy. 

Now  how  vain  and  slim  are  all  these,  [arguments 
of  fatalists,  &c.]  if  compared  with  the  solid  and 
manly  encouragement  which  our  religion  offers. — 
Killingbeck,  Sermons,  p.  376. 

2.  Slender ;  thin  of  shape. 

I  was  jogg'd  on  the  elbow  by  a  slim  young  girl  of 
seventeen. — Addison,  Spectator. 
As  the  first  element  in  a  compound. 

A  thin  slim-gutted  fox  made  a  hard  shift  to  wriggle 
his  body  into  a  henroost ;  and  when  he  had  stuft  his 
guts  well,  squeezed  hard  to  get  out  again ;  but  the 
hole  was  too  little.— Sir  R.  L'Eslrange. 

3.  Worthless. 

Slime,  s.  [A.S.  slim."]  Viscous  mire;  glu- 
tinous substance. 

They  had  brick  for  stone,  and  slime  had  they  for 
mortar. — Genesis,  xi.  3. 

The  higher  Nilus  swells, 

The  more  it  promises :  as  it  ebbs,  the  seedsman 
Upon  the  slime  and  ooze  scatters  his  grain. 

Shakespear,  A  ntony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  7. 

God,  out  of  his  goodness,  caused  the  wind  to  blow, 
to  dry  up  the  abundant  slime  and  mud  of  the  earth, 
and  make  the  land  more  firm,  and  to  cleanse  the 
air  of  thick  vapours  and  unwholesome  mists. — 
Sir  W.Raleigh. 

Some  plants  grow  upon  the  top  of  the  sea,  from 
some  concretion  of  slime  where  the  sun  beateth  hot, 
and  the  sea  stirreth  little.  —  Bacon,  Natural  and 
Experimental  History. 

And  with  asphaltick  slime,  broad  as  the  gate, 
Deep  to  the  roots  of  hell,  the  gather'd  beach 
They  fasten'd.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  298. 

Now  dragon  grown  ;  larger  than  whom  the  sun 
Engender'd  in  the  Pythian  vale  on  slime, 
Huge  Python  !  Ibid.  x.  529. 

Slime,  v.  a.  Make  slimy  ;  cover  with  slime ; 
make  slippery. 

Like  the  crocodile,  he  slimes  thy  way,  to  make 
thee  fall ;  and  when  thou  art  down  he  insidiates  thy 
intrapped  \\te,—Felltham,  Resolves,  21.  (Ord  MS.) 

Sliminess.  s.     Vicosity  ;  glutinous  matter. 

Divers  little  creatures  are  procreated  by  the  sun's 
heat, and  the  earth's  sliminess. — Austin,  H<ec  Humo, 
p.  47. 

By  a  weak  fermentation  a  pendulous  sliminess  is 
produced,  which  answers  a  pituitous  state. — Sir  J. 
Flayer,  Preternatural  State  of  the  Animal  Hu- 
mours. 

Slimness.  s.    State  or  quality  of  being  slim. 
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Slimy,  adj.     [A.S.  slimig."] 

1.  Overspread  with  slime. 

My  bended  hook  shall  pierce 
Their  slimy  jaws :  and,  as  I  draw  them  up, 
I'll  think  them  every  one  an  Antony, 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  5. 

Some  lay  in  dead  men's  skulls ;  and  in  those  holes, 
Where  eyes  did  once  inhabit,  there  were  crept, 
As  'twere  in  scorn  of  eyes,  reflecting  gems, 
That  woo'd  the  slimy  bottom  of  the  deep, 
And  mock'd  the  dead  bones  that  lay  scatter'd  by. 

Id.,  Ricliard  III.  i.  4. 

They  have  cobwebs  about  them,  which  is  a  sign  of 
a  slimy  dryness. — Bacon. 

The  rest  are  all  by  bad  example  led, 
And  in  their  father's  slimy  track  they  tread. 

J.  Dryden,  jun..  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xiv.  46. 

Shoals  of  slow  house-bearing  snails  do  creep 
O'er  the  ripe  fruitage,  paring  slimy  tracks 
In  the  sleek  rind.  J.  Philips,  Cyder,  i.  421. 

2.  Viscous;  glutinous. 

Then  both  from  out  hell-gates,  into  the  waste, 
Wide  anarchy  of  chaos,  damp  and  dark, 
Hovering  upon  the  waters,  what  they  met 
Solid  or  slimy,  as  in  raging  sea, 
Tost  up  and  down,  together  crowded  drove. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  283. 

The  astrological  undertakers  would  raise  men  like 
vegetables,  out  of  some  fat  and  slimy  soil,  well 
digested  by  the  kindly  heat  of  the  sun,  and  impreg- 
nated with  the  influence  of  the  stars. — Bentley. 

Yea !  slimy  things  did  crawl  with  legs, 
Upon  the  slimy  sea.      Coleridge,  Ancient  Mariner. 

Sliness.    s.     Attribute  suggested  by  Sly; 
designing  artifice.     (See  Slyly.) 

By  an  excellent  faculty  in  mimickry,  my  corres- 
pondent can  assume  my  air,  and  give  my  taciturnity 
a  slyness,  which  diverts  more  than  anything  I  could 
say. — Addison. 

Sling,  s. 

1.  Missive  weapon  made  by  a  strap  and  two 
strings ;  the  stone  is  lodged  in  the  strap, 
and  thrown  by  loosing  one  of  the  strings. 

Dreads  he  the  twanging  of  the  archer's  string  ? 
Or  singing  stones  from  the  Phoenician  sling  ? 

Sandys,  Paraphrase  of  Job. 

Slings  have  so  much  greater  swiftness  than  a 

stone  thrown  from  the  hand  by  how  much  the  end 

of  the  sling  is  farther  off  from  the  shoulder  joint, 

the  center  of  motion. — Bishop  Wilkins. 

The  Tuscan  king 

Laid  by  the  lance,  and  took  him  to  the  sling ; 
Thrice  whirl'd   the   thong  around   his  head,  and 

threw : 
The  heated  lead  half  melted  as  it  flew. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  ix.  796. 
Whirl'd  from  a  sling,  or  from  an  engine  thrown 
Amidst  the  foes  as  flies  a  mighty  stone, 
So  flew  the  beast.  Id.,  Translation  from  Ovid, 

Meleager  and  Atalanta. 

2.  Throw ;  stroke. 

At  one  sling 

Of  thy  victorious  arm,  well-pleasing  son, 
Both  sin  and  death,  and  yawning  grave  at  last 
Through  chaos  hurl'd,  obstruct  the  mouth  of  hell. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  633. 

3.  Hanging  bandage,  in   which  a  wounded 
limb  is  sustained. 

4.  Drink  compounded  of  spirits  and  water ; 
grog. 

A  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  once  of  a  fair  and  sober 
character,  drank  toddy  for  many  years,  as  his  con- 
stant drink  ;  from  this  he  proceeded  to  drink  grog. 
After  a  while,  nothing  would  satisfy  him  but  slings 
made  of  equal  parts  of  rum  and  water,  with  a  little 
sugar.— -Dr.  Rush,  On  the  Effects  of  Ardent  Spirits. 
(Ord  MS.) 

Sling,  v.  a.     [A.S.  slingan.'] 
\:  Throw  by  a  sling. 

2.  Throw;  cast. 

We  struck  upon  the  coast  where  JCtna  lies 
Horrid  and  waste ;  its  entrails  fraught  with  fire, 
That  now  casts  out  dark  fumes  and  pitchy  clouds  . . 
Incensed,  or  tears  up  mountains  by  the  roots, 
Or  slings  a  broken  rock  aloft  in  air, 

Addison,  Milton's  Style  imitated. 

3.  Hang  loosely  by  a  string. 

From  rivers  drive  the  kids,  and  sling  your  hook ; 
Anon  I'll  wash  'em  in  the  shallow  brook. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  iii.  150. 

4.  Move  by  mearts  of  a  rope. 

Coenus  I  saw  amidst  the  shouts 
Of  mariners  and  busy  care  to  sling 
His  horses  soon  ashore.         Dryden,  Cleomenes,  i.  1. 

They  slung  up  one  of  their  largest  hogsheads, 
then  rolled  it  towards  my  hand,  and  beat  out  the 
top.— Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels. 

Sling-stone,  s.     Stone  hurled  from  a  sling. 

The  arrow  cannot  make  him  flee :  sling-stones  are 
turned  with  him  into  stubble.— Job,  xli.  28. 
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Blinger.  s.   One  who  slings  or  uses  the  sling1 

The  ilingers  went  about  it,  and  smote  it.— 2  Kings 

iii.  25. 

Slink,    v.  n.    preter.  slunk.     [A.S.  slincan.' 
Sneak  ;  steal  out  of  the  way. 

We  will  slink  away  in  supper  time,  disguise  us  a' 
my  lodging,  and  return  all  in  an  hour.— Shakespear 
Merchant  of  Venice,  ii,  4. 

As  we  do  turn  our  backs 
From  our  companion,  thrown  into  his  grave, 
So  his  familiars  from  his  buried  fortunes 
Slink  all  away.  Id.,  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  2 

Not  far  from  hence  doth  dwell 
A  cunning  man,  bight  Sidrophel, 
To  whom  all  people  far  and  near 
On  deep  importances  repair; 
When  brass  and  pewter  hap  to  stray, 
And  linen  slinks  out  of  the  way. 

Sutler,  Hudibras,  ii.  3, 105 

She  slunk  into  a  corner  where  she  lay  trembling 
till  the  company  went  their  way.— Sir  JR.  L'Es 
t  range. 

He  would  pinch  the  children  in  the  dark,  am 
then  slink  into  a  corner,  as  if  nobody  had  done  it. — 
Arbuthnot,  History  of  John  Bull. 

A  weasel  once  made  shift  to  slink 
In  at  a  corn-loft  through  a  chink  ; 
But  having  amply  stuff 'd  his  skin, 
( ', mid  not  get  out  as  he  got  in. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  i.  ep.  vii. 

We  have  a  suspicious,  fearful,  and  constrained 
countenance,  often  turning  back,  and  slinking 
through  narrow  lanes. — Swift. 

Slink,  v.  a.  Cast;  miscarry  of :  (condemned 
by  Johnson  as  a  low  word). 

To  prevent  a  mare's  slinking  her  foal  in  snowy 
weather,  keep  her  where  she  may  have  good  spring 
water  to  drink.— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Slink,  adj.    Produced  before  its  time  :  (ap 
plied  to  the  young  of  a  beast). 

This  membrane  does  not  properly  appertain  to 
dogs,  4c.,  yet  it  may  be  found  in  slink  calves.— Stu- 
dent, vol.  i.  p.  340. 

Slip.  v.  n.     [A.S.  slipan.~\ 

1.  Slide  ;  not  to  tread  firm. 

If  a  man  walks  over  a  narrow  bridge  when  ha  is 
drunk,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  forgets  his  caution 
while  he  overlooks  his  danger ;  but  he  who  is  sober, 
and  views  that  nice  separation  between  himself  and 
the  devouring  deep,  so  that,  if  he  should  slip,  he 
SMI-S  his  grave  gaping  under  him,  surely  must  needs 
take  «very  step  with  horrour  and  the  utmost  cau- 
tion.— South,  Sermons. 

A  skilful  dancer  on  the  ropes  slips  willingly,  and 
makes  a  seeming  stumble  that  you  may  think  him 
in  (treat  hazard,  while  he  is  only  giving  you  a  proof 
of  his  dexterity. — Itryden. 

If  after  some  distinguish'd  leap 
He  drops  his  pole,  and  seems  to  slip, 
Straight  gathering  all  his  active  strength, 
He  rises  higher  half  his  length.    Prior,  Alma  ii.  11 

2.  Slide;  glide. 

Oh  Lad  on.  happy  Ladon !  rather  slide  than  run 
by  her.  lest  thou  should'st  make  her  legs  slip  from 
her.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

They  trim  their  feathers,  which  makes  them  oily 
and  slippery,  that  the  water  may  slip  off  them.— 
Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

3.  Move  or  fly  out  of  place. 

Sometimes  the  ankle-bone  is  apt  to  turn  out  on 
either  side  by  reason  of  relaxation,  which  though 
you  reduce,  yet,  upon  the  least  walking  on  it,  the 
bone  slips  out  again.— Wiseman,  Surgery. 

4.  Sneak  :  slink. 

From  her  most  beastly  company 
I  gan  refrain,  in  mind  to  slip  away, 
Soon  as  appear'd  safe  opportunity. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

When  Judas,  therefore,  saw  that  his  host  slipt 
away,  and  that  the  battle  pressed  upon  him,  he  was 
sore  troubled  in  mind.— 1  Maccabees,  ix.  7 

I'll  slip  down  out  of  my  lodging.— JDr'yden,  Don 
atbatttan. 

Thus  one  tradesman  slips  away, 
To  give  his  partner  fairer  play. 

Prior,  Alma,  ii.  150. 

In  the  meantime  the  cnbbage  went  on,  and  Mrs 
Todgers  went  off:  for  the  youngest  gentleman 
dropping  her  society,  began  to  take  Miss  Pecksniff 


informed  Mrs.  Todgers  himself,  he  received  anony- 
mous letters,  inclosing  cards  from  furniture  ware- 
nouses.—  Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xxxii. 
5.  Glide ;  pass  unexpectedly  or  imperceptibly 

The  banks  of  either  side  seeming  arms  of  the 
loving  earth,  that  fain  would  embrace  it  and  the 
river  a  wanton  nymph,  which  still  would  slip  from 
It. — air  f.  Sidney. 

The  blessing  of  the  Lord  shall  slip  from  thee 
without  doing  thee any  good,  if  thou  hast  not  ceased 
from  doing  evil.-  Jeremy  Taylor. 

Slipping  from  thy  mother's  eve.  thou  went'st 
Alone  into  the  temple;  there  was  found 
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Among  the  gravest  rabbies  disputant, 

On  points  and  questions  fitting  Moses'  chair. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iv.  21( 
Thrice  around  his  neck  his  arms  he  threw, 
And  thrice  the  flitting  shadow  slipp'd  away, 
Like  winds,  or  empty  dreams  that  fly  the  day. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  the  &neid,  vi.  950 
Though  with  pale  cheeks,  wet  beard,  and  drop 

Eing  hair, 
ut  my  Ceyx  could  appear  so  fair ; 
I  would  have  strain'd  him  with  a  strict  embrace, 
But  through  my  arms  he  slipt,  and  vanish'd  frqr 
the  place.  Id.,  Translation  from  Ovid 

House  of  Sleep. 

When  a  corn  slips  out  of  their  paws,  they  tak 
hold  of  it  again. — Addison,  Spectator. 

Wise  men  watch  every  opportunity,  and  retriev 
every  mis-spent  hour  which  has  slipped  from  them 
— Rogers, 

I  will  impute  no  defect  to  those  two  years  whicl 
have  slipped  by  since.— Swift,  Letter  to  Pope. 

6.  Fall  into  fault  or  error. 

There  is  one  that  slippeth  in  his  speech,  but  no 
from  his  heart.— Ecclesiasticus,  xix.  16. 

An  eloquent  man  is  known  far  and  near ;  but  a 
man  of  understanding  knoweth  when  he'slippeth. — 
Id.  xxi.  7. 

If  he  had  been  as  you, 

And  you  as  he,  you  would  have  slipt  like  him ; 
But  he  like  you  would  not  have  been  so  stern. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  2 

7.  Creep  by  oversight. 

Some  mistakes  may  have  slipt  into  it  -,  but  others 
will  be  prevented.— Pope. 

8.  Escape  ;  fall  away  out  of  the  memory. 

By  the  hearer  it  is  still  presumed,  that  if  they  be 
let  slip  for  the  present,  what  good  soever  they  con- 
tain is  lost,  and  that  without  all  hope  of  recovery. — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

The  mathematician  proceeds  upon  propositions 
he  has  once  demonstrated ;  and  though  the  demon- 
stration may  have  slipt  out  of  his  memory,  he  builds 
upon  the  truth.— Addison. 

Use  the  most  proper  methods  to  retain  the  ideas, 
you  have  acquired;  for  the  mind  is  ready  to  let 
many  ef  them  slip,  unless  some  pains  be  taken  to 
fix  them  upon  the  memory. —  Watts. 

I  felt  very  much  inclined  to  address  him  upon  the 
subject,  and  endeavour,  by  gently  pulling  the  check- 
string,  to  remind  him  that  there  was  such  a  person 
as  Gilbert  Gurney  in  the  world:  a  circumstance 
which,  it  seemed  to  me,  had  entirely  slipped  his 
memory.—  Theodore  Hook,  Gilbert  Gurney,  vol.  ii. 
ch.  iii. 

Slip.  v.  a. 

1.  Convey  secretly. 

In  this  officious  attendance  upon  his  mistress  he 
tried  to  slip  a  powder  into  her  drink.— Arbuthnot, 
History  of  John  Bull. 

2.  Lose  by  negligence. 

You  are  not  now  to  think  what's  best  to  do, 
As  in  beginnings;  but  what  must  be  done, 
Being  thus  enter'd ;  and  slip  no  advantage 
That  may  secure  you. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy. 

Let  us  not  slip  the  occasion,  whether  scorn 
Or  satiate  fury  yield  it  from  our  foe. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost.  i.  178. 

One  ill  man  may  not  think  of  the  mischief  he 
could  do,  or  slip  the  occasion.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

lo  slip  the  market,  when  thus  fairly  offered  is 
great  imprudence.— Collier. 

One  thing  I  would  not  let  slip  •  I  took  notice  that 
now  poor  Christian  was  so  confounded,  that  he  did 
not  know  his  own  voice.— Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress. 

For  watching  occasions  to  correct  others  in  their 
discourse,  and  not  to  slip  any  opportunity  of  shew- 
ing their  talents,  scholars  are  most  blamed.— Locke 

ihus  far  my  author  has  slipt  his  first  design  ;  not 
a  letter  of  what  has  been  yet  said  promoting  any 
ways  the  trial.— Bishop  Atterbury. 

3.  Part  twigs  from  the  main  body  by  lacera- 
tion. 

The  runners  spread  from  the  master-roots  and 
have  little  sprouts  or  roots  to  them,  which  being 
cut  four  or  five  inches  long,  make  excellent  sets  • 
the  branches  also  may  be  slipped  and  planted  — 
Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

4.  Escape  from ;  leave  slily. 


Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  v.  2 

5.  Let  loose. 

On  Eryx'  altars  three  fat  calves  he  lays  : 
A  lamb  new  fallen  to  the  stormy  seas  • 
Then  slips  his  haulsers,  and  his  anchors  weighs 

Dryd<M,  Translation  of  the  &neid,v.  1009. 

6.  Let  a  dog  loose. 

The  impatient  greyhound,  slipt  from  far 
Hounds  o'er  the  glebe,  to  course  the  fearful  hare. 


7.  Throw  off  anything  that  holds  one. 

ranaw'ay  -Swift'  "^  h°rSe  slipped  his  bridle>  and 
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8.  Pass  over  negligently. 

If  our  author  gives  us  a  list  of  his  doctrines,  with 
what  reason  can  that  about  indulgences  be  slipped 
over? — Bishop  Atterbury, 

Slip.  S. 

1.  Act  of  slipping ;  false  step. 

2.  Error  ;  mistake ;  fault. 

There  put  on  him 

What  forgeries  you  please :  marry,  none  so  rank 
As  may  dishonour  him. 
But,  sir,  such  wanton,  wild,  and  usual  slips, 
As  are  most  known  to  youth  and  liberty. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  ii.  1. 

Of  the  promise  there  made,  our  master  hath  failed 
us,  by  slip  of  memory,  or  injury  of  time.— Sir  H. 
Wotton,  Elements  of  Architecture. 

One  casual  slip  is  enough  to  weigh  down  the 
faithful  service  of  a  long  life.— Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

Alonzo,  mark  the  characters ; 
Thou  knowst  my  father's  hand  ;  observe  it  well, 
And  if  the  impostor's  pen  have  made  a  slip, 
That  shews  it  counterfeit,  mark  that  and  save  me. 
Dryden,  Don  Sebastian,  v.  1. 

Lighting  upon  a  very  easy  slip  I  have  made,  in 
putting  one  seemingly  indifferent  word  for  another, 
that  discovery  opened  to  me  this  present  view. — 
Locke. 

Any  little  slip  is  more  conspicuous  and  observable 
in  a  good  man's  conduct  than  in  another's,  as  it  is 
not  of  a  piece  with  his  character. — Addison  Spec- 
tator. 

Nine!  Yes,  three  times  before  I  get  out  of  my 
slips;  twice  at  Hackney  boarding-school.  I  don't 
reckon  niy  guitar-master.  Then  Frank  Frippery 
Mr.  Pettito.  No,  sir,  only  eight,  for  I  never  could' 
listen  to  the  handsome  staymaker  of  Duck  Lane. — 
O'Keefe,  Fontainebleaw,  iii.  3. 

3.  Twig  taken  from  the  main  stock. 

In  truth,  they  are  fewer,  when  they  come  to  be 
discussed  by  reason,  than  otherwise  they  seem,  when 
by  heat  of  contention  they  are  divided  into  many 
slips,  and  of  every  branch  an  heap  is  made.— Hooker 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Thy  mother  took  into  her  blameful  bed 
Some  stern  untutor'd  churl,  and  noble  stock 
Was  graft  with  crab-tree  slip,  whose  fruit  thou  art. 
Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iii  2 

Trees  are  apparelled  with  flowers  or  herbs  by 
boring  holes  in  their  bodies,  and  putting  into  them 
earth  holpen  with  muck,  and  setting  seeds  or  slips 
of  violets  in  the  earth.— Bacon. 

So  have  I  seen  some  tender  slip, 
Saved  with  care  from  winter's  nip, 
The  pride  of  her  carnation  train, 
Pluck'd  up  by  some  unheedy  swain.  Milton, 

Epitaph  on  the  Marchioness  of  Winchester. 

They  are  propagated  not  only  by  the  seed,  but 
many  also  by  the  root,  and  some  by*%sor  cuttings. 
— Ray,  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the  Works  of 
the  Creation. 

4.  Leash  or  string  in  which  a  dog  is  held, 
from  its  being  so  made  as  to  slip  or  become 
loose  by  relaxation  of  the  hand. 

I  see  you  stand  like  greyhounds  in  the  slips, 
Straining  upon  the  start. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iii.  l. 

God  is  said  to  harden  the  heart  permissively  but 
not  operatively,  nor  effectively;  as  he  who  only  lets 
loose  a  greyhound  out  of  the  slip,  is  said  to  hound 
him  at  the  hare.— Bishop  Brarnlw.ll. 

5.  Escape ;  desertion. 

The  more  shame  for  her  goodyship, 
To  give  so  near  a  friend  the  slip. 

„,       ,  Butler,  Hudibras. 

1  he  daw  did  not  like  his  companion,  and  gave 
mm  the  slip,  and  away  into  the  woods.  —  Sir  R. 
L'Estrange. 

Their  explications  are  not  yours,  and  will  give  vou 
the  slip.— Locke. 

i.  Counterfeit  piece  of  money,  being  brass 
covered  with  silver. 

What  counterfeit  did  I  give  you?— 
The  slip,  sir,  the  slip. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4. 
i  here  are  many  slips  and  counterfeits  • 
Deceit  is  fruitful.  B.  Jonson,  Epigrams,  64. 

.  Long  narrow  piece. 

Between  these  eastern  and  western  mountains 
lies  a  slip  of  lower  ground,  which  runs  across  the 
island. — Addison. 

8.  Stuff  found  in  the  troughs  of  grindstones, 
on  which  edge-tools  have  been  ground. 

The  filings  of  steel,  and  such  small  particles  of  edge- 
tools  as  are  worn  away  upon  the  grindstone,  com- 
monly called  slipp.is  used  to  the  same  purpose  in 
dyeing  of  silks. -Sir  W.  Petty,™  Bishop  Sprat's 
History  of  the  Royal  Society,  p.  296. 

'.  Particular  quantity  of  yarn. 
0.  Kind  of  loose  frock,  or  petticoat. 
ilip  on.  v.  a.     Put  on   rather  hastily :  (as, 
'  To  slip  on  one's  clothes').     Colloquial. 
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Slipboard.  s.     Board  sliding  in  grooves. 

I  ventured  to  draw  back  the  slipboard  on  the  roof, 
contrived  on  purpose  to  let  in  air. — Swift,  Gulliver's 
Travels. 

Slipknot,  s.     Bow-knot;  knot  easily  untied. 
They  draw  off  so  much  line  as  is  necessary,  and 
fasten  the  rest  upon  the  line-rowl  with  a  slipknot, 
that  no  more  line  turn  off.— Moxon,  Meclianical  Ex- 
ercises. 

Slipper,  or  Slipshoe.  s.  [A.S.]  Shoe  without 
leather  behind,  into  which  the  foot  slips 
easily. 

Fair  lined  slippers  for  the  cold, 
With  buckles  of  the  purest  gold.      Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

If  he  went>broad  too  much,  she'd  use 
To  give  him  slippers,  and  lock  up  his  shoes.      King. 
Thrice   rung   the  bell,  the  slipper  knock'd  the 

ground, 
And  the  press'd  watch  return'd  a  silver  sound. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  i. 

Slipper,  adj.  [A.S.  slipur.]  Slippery;  not 
firm.  Mare ;  slippery  being  the  usual 
term. 

A  trustless  state  of  earthly  things,  and  slipper 

hope 
Of  mortal  men,  that  swinke  and  sweat  for  nought. 

Spenser. 

The  last  is  slow,  or  slipper  as  the  slime, 
Oft  changing  names  of  innocence  and  crime. 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  310. 

Slippered,  adj.     Wearing  slippers. 
The  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon. 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  ii.  7. 
As  the  second  element  in  a  compound. 
The  silver-slipper' d  virgin  lightly  trod. 

T.  Warton,  Triumph  of  Isis. 
Slipperiness.    s.      Attribute    suggested  by 
Slippery. 

1.  State  or  quality  of  being  slippery ;  smooth- 
ness ;  glibness. 

We  do  not  only  fall  by  the  slipperiness  of  our 
tongues,  but  we  deliberately  discipline  them  to 
mischief. — Dr.  H.  More,  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

The  schirrus  may  be  distinguished  by  its  want  of 
inflammation  in  the  skin,  its  smoothness,  and  slip- 
periness deep  in  the  breast. — Sharp,  Surgery. 

2.  Uncertainty ;  want  of  firm  footing. 

To  this  all  fluid  slipperinesses  and  transitory  mi- 
grations seem  giddy  and  feathery. — Donne,  Letter 
to  Sir  H.  G.,  Poems,  p.  283. 

Let  his  ways  be  darknesses  and  slipperiness. — L. 
Addison,  Account  of  the  present  State  of  the  Jews, 
p.  209. 

The  moisture  and  slipperiness  of  the  way  at  this 
time,  added  to  the  steepness  of  it,  greatly  encreased 
our  labour  in  ascending  it. — Maundrell,  Travels, 
p.  7. 

Slippery,  adj. 

1.  Smooth  ;  glib. 

They  trim  their  feathers,  which  makes  them  oily 
and  slippery,  that  the  water  slips  off.— Mortimer, 
Husbandry. 

Oily  substances  only  lubricate  and  make  the 
bowels  slippery. — A  rbuthnot. 

2.  Not  affording  firm  footing. 

Their  way  shall  be  unto  them  as  slippery  ways  in 
the  darkness. — Jeremiah,  xxiii.  12. 

Did  you  know  the  art  o'  the  court. 
As  hard  to  leave  as  keep ;  whose  top  to  climb, 
Is  certain  falling;  or  so  slippery,  that 
The  fear's  as  bad  as  falling. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  iii.  3. 
His  promise  to  trust  to  as  slippery  as  ice. 

Tusser,  five  Hundred  Points  of  Good 

Husbandry, 

The  slippery  tops  of  human  state, 
The  gilded  pinnacles  of  fate.  Cowley. 

The  higher  they  are  raised,  the  giddier  they  are  ; 
the  more  slippery  is  their  standing,  and  the  deeper 
the  foil.— (Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

The  highest  hill  is  the  most  slippery  place, 
And  fortune  mocks  us  with  a  smiling  face. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Of  Prudence. 
Beauty,  like  ice,  our  footing  does  betray ; 
Who  can  tread  sure  on  the  smooth  slippery  way  ? 

Dryden. 

As  they  splash  in  the  blood  of  the  slippery  street. 
Byron,  Siege  of  Corinth. 

3.  Hard  to  hold  ;  hard  to  keep. 

Thus  surely  bound,  yet  be  not  overbold, 
The  slippery  god  will  try  to  loose  his  hold. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iv.  585. 

4.  Not  standing  firm. 

When  they  fall,  as  being  slippery  standers, 
The  love  that  lean'd  on  them,  as  slippery  too, 
Doth  one  pluck  down  another,  and  together 
Die  in  the  fast. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  3. 

5.  Uncertain  ;   changeable  ;    mutable  ;    un- 
stable. 
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Oh  world,  thy  slippery  turns  1    Friends  now  fast 

sworn, 

Whose  double  bosoms  seem  to  wear  one  heart, 
Whose  hours,  whose  bed,  whose  meal  and  exercise, 
A  re  still  together ;  who  twine,  as  'twere,  in  love 
Unseparable,  shall  within  this  hour, 
On  a  dissension  of  a  doit,  break  out 
To  bitterest  enmity.     Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iv.  4. 

He  looking  down 

With  scorn  or  pity  on  the  slippery  state 
Of  kings,  will  tread  upon  the  neck  of  fate. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  The  Sophy. 

6.  Not  certain  in  its  effect. 

One  sure  trick  is  better  than  a  hundred  slippery 
ones. — JSir  R.  L' Estrange. 

7.  Not  chaste. 

My  wife  is  slippery. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

Slippy,  adj.     Slippery  ;  easily  sliding. 

From  it,  being  moist  and  slippie,  she  doth  slip. 

Sir  J.  Dames,  Witte's  Pilgrimage,  sign.  B.  2. 
The  white  of  an  egg  is  ropy,  slippy,  and  nutri- 
tious.— Sir  J.  Flayer. 

Slipshod,  adj.    Having  the  shoes  not  pulled 
up  at  the  heels,  but  barely  slipped  on. 

The  slipshod  'prentice  fro'm  his  master's  door 
Had  pared  the  dirt,  and  sprinkled  round  the  floor. 
Swift,  Description  of  Morning. 

siipskin.    adj.       Escaping    by    sophistry ; 
elusive. 

A  pretty  slipskin  conveyance  to  sift  mass  into  no 
mass.— Milton,  Animadversions  on  a  Defence  of  the 
Humble  Remonstrance. 

Slipslop,  s. 

1.  Bad  liquor.     Vulgarism. 

2.  Weak  writing  or  talking. 

Slipstringr.  *.     One  who  has  loosened  him- 
self from  restraint ;  prodigal ;  spendthrift. 
Young  rascals  or  scoundrels,  rakehells,  or  slip- 
strings.—  Cotg rave,  in  voce  Marmaille. 

Sliptbrift.  s.     Spendthrift.     Obsolete.  3 

Thus  it  is  in  the  house  of  prodigals,  drinking 
slipthrifts,  and  Belials.— Granger,  On  Ecclesiastes, 
p.  273 :  1621. 
Slisb.  *.     Slash. 

What !  this  a  sleeve  ? 
Here's  snip  and  nip,  and  slish  and  slash, 
Like  to  a  censer  in  a  barber's  shop. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 
Slit.  v.  a.  pret.  and  part.  slit.     [A.S.  slitan.~\ 

1.  Cut  longwise. 

To  make  plants  medicinable,  slit  the  root,  and 
infuse  into  it  the  medicine,  as  hellebore,  opium, 
scanimony,  and  then  bind  it  up. — Bacon,  Natural 
and  Experimental  History. 

The  deers  of  Arginusa  had  their  ears  divided,  oc- 
casioned at  first  by  slitting  the  ears.— Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

Had  it  hit 

The  upper  part  of  him,  the  blow 
Had  slit,  as  sure  as  that  below. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  2,  822. 

A  liberty  might  be  left  to  the  judges  to  inflict 
death,  or  some  notorious  mark,  by  slitting  the  nose, 
or  brands  upon  the  cheeks. — Sir  \V,  Temple. 

If  a  tinned  or  plated  body,  which,  being  of  an  even 
thickness,  appears  all  over  of  an  uniform  colour, 
should  be  slit  into  threads,  or  broken  into  fragments 
of  the  same  thickness  with  the  plate,  I  see  no  reason 
why  every  thread  or  fragment  should  not  keep  its 
colour. — Sir  1.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 

He  took  a  freak 
To  slit  my  tongue,  and  make  me  speak.  Swift. 

2.  Cut  in  general. 

Comes  the  blind  Fury,  with  the  abhorred  shears, 
And  slits  the  thin-spun  life.        Milton,  Lycidas,  75. 

Slit.  s.    Long  cut,  or  narrow  opening. 

In  St.  James's  fields  is  a  conduit  of  brick,  unto 
which  joineth  a  low  vault,  and  at  the  end  of  that  a 
round  house  of  stone;  and  in  the  brick  conduit 
there  is  a  window,  and  in  the  round  house  a  slit  or 
rift  of  some  little  breadth :  if  you  cry  out  in  the 
rift,  it  will  make  a  fearful  roaring  at  the  window. — 
Bacon. 

Where  the  tender  rinds  of  trees  disclose 
Their  shooting  gems,  a  swelling  knot  there  grows : 
Just  in  that  place  a  narrow  slit  we  make, 
Then  other  buds  from  bearing  trees  we  take ; 
Inserted  thus,  the  wounded  rind  we  close. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  ii.  104. 

I  found,  by  looking  through  a  slit  or  oblong  hole, 
which  was  narrower  than  the  pupil  of  my  eyes,  and 
held  close  to  it  parallel  to  the  prisms,  I  could  see  the 
circles  much  distinoter,  and  visible  to  a  far  greater 
number,  than  otherwise. — Sir  I.  Newton. 
Slither,  v.  a.  Slide. 

Slitter,  s.     One  who  cuts  or  slashes. 
Slive.  v.  n.     [A.S.  slifan.~]     Sliver. 
Sliver,  v.  a. 

1.  Split;  divide  longwise ;  tear  off  longwise. 
3  r  2 
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Liver  of  blaspheming  Jew, 
Gall  of  goat,  and  slips  of  yew, 
Sliver'd  in  the  moon's  eclipse. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 
2.  Cut  or  cleave  in  general. 
Sliver,  s.     Branch  torn  off. 

There  on  the  pendant  boughs,  her  coronet  weeds 
Clamb'ring  to  hang,  an  envious  sliver  broke, 
When  down  her  weedy  trophies  and  herself 
Fell  in  the  weeping  brook. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 
Sloats.  s.  pi.     [  ?  ]     Underpieces  of  a  cart 

which  keep  the  bottom  together. 
Slobber,  v.  a.     Slaver ;   spill  upon ;  slabber. 
Mr.  Heidelberg  lost  his  election  for  member  of 
parliament  because  I  would  not  demean  myself  to 
be  slobbered  about  by  drunken  shoemakers,  beastly 
cheesemongers,  and  tallow-chandlers.— G.  Colman 
and  D.  Garrick,  The  Clandestine  Marriage,  iii.  2. 
Slobber,  s.     Slaver ;  liquor  spilled. 
Slobbery,  adj.     Moist ;  dank  ;  floody. 

I  will  sell  my  dukedom, 
To  buy  a  slobbery  and  dirty  farm 
In  that  nook-shotten  isle  of  Albion. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iii.  5. 
Slobbery  weather.— Swift,  Letters. 

Slocken.  v.  n.     Slake ;  quench. 

The  poor  maid,  crying  miserably  out  for  water, 
was  almost  slackened  before  she  could  get  redresse. 
—  The  Prophane  Schisme  of  the  Brownists,  p.  36: 
1612. 

Sloe.  s.    [A.S.  s/a.]    Fruit  of  the  blackthorn, 
i  small  wild  plum  ;  tree  which  bears  it. 

When  you  fell  your  underwoods,  sow  haws  and 
sloes  in  them,  and  they  will  furnish  you,  without 
doing  of  your  woods  any  hurt.  —  Mortimer,  Hus- 
bandry. 

Sloom.  s.     Gentle  sleep  or  slumber. 
Sloomy.  adj.     Sluggish  ;  slow. 
Sloop.  *.  [Fr.  chaloupe.]     Small  ship,  com- 
monly (but  not  always)  with  only  one  mast. 
Slo'p.  r.  a.     [  ?  ] 

1 .  Drink  grossly  and  greedily. 

2.  Soil  by  letting  water  or  other  liquor  fall. 
Slop.  s. 

1 .  Mean  and  vile  liquor  of  any  kind  :  (gene- 
rally some  nauseous  or  useless  medicinal 
liquor). 

The  sick  husband  here  wanted  for  neither  slops 
nor  doctors.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

But  thou,  whatever  slops  she  will  have  bought, 
Be  thankful,  and  supply  the  deadly  draught. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  vi.  773. 

2.  Soil  or  spot  made  by  water  or  other  li- 
quors fallen  upon  the  place. 

Slop.  s.     See  Slops. 

Slop-seller.  *.     One  who  sells  ready-made 
clothes. 

The  slop-seller  is  a  person  crept  into  the  navy,  I 
mean  to  monopolize  the  vending  of  clothing  only, 
but  since  the  restoration  of  king  Charles  the  second ; 
nor  then,  but  by  degrees,  as  he  could  make  interest, 
and  have  interest  in  the  affair.— Maydman,  Naval 
Speculation,  p.  129 :  1691. 

Slop-sbop.     s.      Place   where    ready-made 

clothes  are  sold. 
Slope,  adj.  [?]  Oblique;  not  perpendicular : 
(generally  used  of  acclivity  or  declivity ; 
forming  an  angle  greater  or  less  with  the 
plane  of  the  horizon). 

Where  there  is  a  greater  quantity  of  water,  and 
space  enough,  the  water  moveth  with  a  slope  rise 
and  fall.— Bacon. 

Murmuring  waters  fall 
Down  the  slope  hills,  dispersed,  or  in  a  lake, 
That  to  the  fringed  bank  with  myrtle  crown'd 
Her  crystal  mirror  holds,  unite  their  streams. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  260. 
Slope,  s. 

1 .  Oblique  direction ;  anything  obliquely  di- 
rected. 

2.  Declivity;  ground  cut  or  formed  with  de- 
clivity. 

Growing  upon  slopes  is  caused  for  that  moss  as  it 
cometh  of  moisture,  so  the  water  must  but  slide  not 
be  in  a  pool.— Bacon. 

My  lord  advances  with  majestick  mien, 
Srnit  with  the  mighty  pleasure  to  be  seen  . . . 
And  when  up  ten  steep  slopes  you've  dragg'd  your 

thighs, 
Just  at  his  study  door  he'll  bless  your  eyes. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iv.  127. 

Slope,    adv      Obliquely;    not  perpendicu- 
larly. 
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Uriel . . . 
Beturn'd  on  that  bright  beam,  whose  point  now 

raised 
Bore  him  slope  downward  to  the  sun,  now  fall  n. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  589. 

Slope,  v.  a.    Form  to  obliquity  or  declivity; 
direct  obliquely. 

Though  bladed  corn  be  lodged,  and  trees  blown 

down, 

Though  palaces  and  pyramids  do  slope 
Their  heads  to  their  foundations. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 
On  each  hand  the  flames, 
Driv*n  backward,  slope  their  pointing  spires,  and 

roll'd 
In  billows,  leave  i'  the  midst  a  horrid  vale. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  222. 

Slope,  v.  n.    Take  an  oblique  or  declivous 
direction. 

Up  starts  a  palace,  lo !  the  obedient  base 
Slopes  at  its  foot,  the  woods  its  sides  embrace. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  i.  ep.  i. 

There  is  a  straight  hole  in  every  ant's  nest  half  an 
inch  deep ;  and  then  it  goes  down  sloping  into  a 
place  where  they  have  their  magazine.— Addison, 
Spectator. 

Slopeness.  s.  A ttribute  suggested  by  S 1  o  p  e ; 
obliquity;  declivity;  not  perpendicularity. 

The  Italians  give  the  cover  a  graceful  pendence 
of  tfrpenest,  dividing  the  whole  bn-adth  into  nine 
parts,  whereof  two  shall  serve  for  the  elevation  of 
the  highest  ridge.  —  Sir  H.  Wotton,  Elements  of 
Architecture. 

Slopewise.  adj.    Obliquely ;  not  perpendicu- 
larly. 

The  Wear  is  a  frith,  reaching  slopewise  through 
the  Ose  from  the  land  to  low-water  mark,  and 
having  in  it  a  bent  or  cod  with  an  eye-hook ;  where 
the  fish  entering,  upon  thrir  coming  back  with  the 
ebb,  are  stopped  from  issuing  out  again,  forsaken  by 
the  water,  and  left  dry  on  the  Ose. — Careto,  Survey 
of  Cornwall. 

Sloping:,  part.  adj.    Taking  an  oblique  di- 
rection. 

Betwixt  the  midst  and  these  the  gods  assign'd 
Two  habitable  seats  for  human  kind ; 
And  cross  their  limits  cut  a  sloping  way, 
Which  the  twelve  signs  in  beauteous  order  sway. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  i.  326. 

There  is  a  handsome  work  of  piles  made  sloping 
athwart  the  river,  to  stop  the  trees  which  are  cut 
down  and  cast  into  the  river.  —  Sir  T.  Browne, 
Travels. 

Each  letter  was  of  the  easy  sloping  form,  which 
came  from  its  being  made  with  a  reed  or  pen,  instead 
of  the  stiff  form  of  the  hieroglyphics,  which  were 
mostly  cut  in  stone. — Sharpe,  History  of  Egypt, 
ch.  x. 

Sloplngly.  adv.     In  a  sloping  manner ;  ob- 
liquely; not  perpendicularly. 

These  atoms  do  not  descend  always  perpendicu- 
larly, but  sometimes  slopingly.  —  Sir  K.  Digby, 
Operations  and  Nature  of  Man's  Soul. 

Sloppy,  adj.     Miry  and  wet. 
Slops,  s.  generally  plural. 

1.  Trowsers ;    large    and    loose    breeches ; 
drawers. 

So  were  the  daughters  of  Sion  . . .  mincing  as  they 
went. ...  In  that  day  shall  the  Lord  take  away  the 
ornament  of  the  slippers,  and  the  cawles,  and  the 
round  attires,  and  the  sweet  balls,  and  the  bracelets, 
and  the  attires  of  the  head,  and  the  sloppes.—Book 
((f  Homilies,  Against  Excess  of  Apparel. 

What  said  master  Dombledon  about  the  satin  for 
my  short  cloak  and  slops  f— Shakespear,  Henry  IV. 
Part  II.  i.  2. 

Six  great  slops, 
Bigger  than  three  Dutch  hoys ! 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist. 

2.  Ready-made  clothes. 

Slot.  v.a.    Strike  or  clash  hard ;  slam:  (as 

'To  slot  a  door'). 
Slot.  *.     [A.S.  sleBtinge.~\     Track  of  a  deer. 

Often  from  his  [the  hart's]  feed 
The  dogs  of  him  do  find,  or  thorough  skilful  heed 
The  huntsman  by  his  slot,  or  breaking  earth,  per- 
ceives 
Where  he  hath  gone  to  lodge. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  xiii. 
He  leaves  the  noisome  stench  of  his  rude  slot  be- 
hind him.— Milton,  Colasterion. 

Sloth,  s.     [A.S.  slcewti.] 

1 .  Slowness ;  tardiness. 

These  cardinals  trifle  with  me :  I  abhor 
This  dilatory  sloth  and  tricks  of  Rome. 

Skakespear,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  4. 

2.  Laziness  ;  sluggishness  ;  idleness. 

F;ti«e  of  heart,  light  of  car,  bloody  of  hand 
Hog  in  sloth,  fox  in  stealth. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  4. 
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Fame  in  the  world,  high  titles,  and  rich  prey 

Shall  change   their  course  to  pleasure,  ease,  and 

sloth.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  798 

3.  Animal  of  the  genus  Bradypus,  so  called 
from  its  sluggish  habits  and  motions. 

The  sloth  is  an  animal  of  so  slow  a  moti9n,that  he 
will  be  three  or  four  days  at  least  in  climbing  up 
and  coming  down  a  tree ;  and  to  go  the  length  of 
fifty  paces  on  plain  ground,  requires  a  whole  day.— 
Grew. 

In  the  two-toed  sloths  the  vertebral  formula  is 
cervical,  seven ;  dorsal,  twenty-three ;  lumbar,  three ; 
sacral,  eight ;  caudal,  four:  or  dorsal,  twenty-four ; 
lumbar, two :  or  dorsal, twenty-three ;  lumbar,  four; 
sacral,  seven ;  the  number  being  essentially  the 
same.  The  second  and  third  cervicals  sometimes 
coalesce. . . .  Not  any  of  the  great  extinct  ground 
sloths  have  more  than  seven  cervical  vertebrae.— 
Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,  vol.  iii.  p.  400. 

Sloth,  v.  n.     Slug ;  lie  idle.     Obsolete. 
Slothful,  adj.     Idle;  lazy;  sluggish;  inac- 
tive ;  indolent ;  dull  of  motion. 

He  also  that  is  slothful  in  his  work  is  brother  to 
him  that  is  a  great  waster.— Proverbs,  xviii.  9. 

The  desire  of  the  slothful  killeth  him ;  for  his 
hands  refuse  to  labour.— Ibid.  xxi.  25. 
Flora  commands,  said   she,  those  nymphs  and 

knights, 

Who  lived  in  slothful  ease  and  loose  delights, 
Who  never  acts  of  honour  durst  pursue, 
The  men  inglorious  knights,  the  ladies  all  untrue. 

Dryden,  Tlie  Flmoer  and  the  Leaf,  561. 
The  very  soul  of  the  slothful  does  effectually  but 
lie  drowsing  in  his  body,  and  the  whole  man  is  to- 
tally given  up  to  his  senses.— Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

Another  is  deaf  to  all  the  motives  to  piety,  by  in- 
dulging an  idle,  slotJiful  temper.— Law. 

Slothfully.  adv.  In  a  slothful  manner  ;  idly. 
Slothfulness.  s.      Attribute    suggested    by 
Slothful;   idleness;  laziness;  sluggish- 
ness; inactivity. 

Slothfulness  casteth  into  a  deep  sleep,  and  an  idle 
soul  shall  suffer  hunger. — Proverbs,  xix.  15. 

To  trust  to  labour  without  prayer  argueth  impiety 
and  prophaneness ;  it  maketh  light  of  the  provi- 
dence of  God :  and  although  it  be  not  the  intent  of 
a  religious  mind,  yet  it  is  the  fault  of  those  men 
whose  religion  wanteth  light  of  a  mature  judgement 
to  direct  it,  when  we  join  with  our  prayers  slothful- 
ness  and  neglect  of  convenient  labour.— Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
Slouch.  *.  [connected  with  slack.'] 

1.  Idle  fellow;  one  who  is  stupid,  heavy,  or 
clownish. 

No  weather  pleaseth : ...  it  is  colde ;  therefore 
the  slouch  will  not  plow  :  it  raineth ;  the  land  will 
be  too  heavy!— Granger,  On  Ecclesiastes,  p.  295: 
1621. 
A  foul,  great,  stooping  slouch  with  heavy  eyes. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Life  of  the  Soul,  iii.  8. 
Begin  thy  carols,  then,  thou  vaunting  slouch; 
Be  thine  the  oaken  staff,  or  mine  the  pouch. 

Gay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Monday,  39. 

2.  Downcast  look ;  depression  of  the  head ; 
ungainly,  clownish  gait  or  manner. 

Our  doctor  has  every  quality  which  can  make  a 
man  useful ;  but,  alas  !  he  hath  a  sort  of  slouch  in 
his  walk.— Swift. 

Slouch,  v.  n.     Have  a  downcast  clownish 

look,  gait,  or  manner. 
Slouch,  v.  a.    Press ;   press  down :  (as,  to 

slouch  the  hat). 

Slouched,  part.  adj.     Pressed  down. 

A  form,  wrapped  in  a  mantle,  with  a  slouched  hat 
and  shadowy  plume,  issued  from  the  bushes,  and 
was  lost  in  a  moment  amongst  the  ruins  of  ancient 
and  of  modern  buildings,  with  which  . . .  the  de- 
mesne formerly  termed  York  House  was  now  en- 
cumbered in  all  directions.— Sir  W.  Scott,  Peveril 
of  the  Peak,  ch.  xxxix. 

Slouching,  part.  adj.     Clownish  ;  ungainly. 

The  awkward,  negligent,  clumsy,  and  slouching 
manner  of  a  booby.— Lord  Chesterfield. 

The  clown  could  see  his  slouching  gait  in  his 
looking-glass,  but  where  was  the  mirror  that  should 
present  to  this  man  the  thousand  wants  of  his  rude 
uncultured  mind  'e— Emilia  Wyndham,  ch.  ix. 

Slough,  s.     [A.S.  slog.~\     Deep  miry  place  ; 
hole  full  of  dirt. 

The  Scots  were  in  a  fallow  field,  whereinto  the 
English  could  not  enter,  but  over  a  cross  ditch  and 
a  slough;  in  passing  whereof  many  of  the  English 
horse  were  plunged,  and  some  mired.— Sir  J.  Hay- 
ward. 

The  ways  being  foul,  twenty  to  one, 
He '»  here  stuck  in  a  slough  arid  overthrown. 

Milton,  Epitaph  on  Hobson  the  Cambridge 

Carrier. 

A  carter  had  laid  his  waggon  fast  in  a  slough.— 
Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 
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1  Slough.  *.  Skin  which  a  serpent  casts  off 
at  his  periodical  renovation. 

Thy  fates  open  their  hands,  let  thy  blood  and 
spirit  embrace  them ;  and  to  inure  thyself  to  what 
thou  art  like  to  be,  cast  thy  humble  slough,  and  ap- 
pear fresh.— Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  5,  letter. 

When  the  mind  is  quicken'd, 
The  organs,  though  defunct  and  dead  before, 
Break  up  their  drowsy  grave,  and  newly  move, 
With  casted  slough  and  fresh  legerity. 

Id.,  Henry  V.  iv.  1. 

Oh  let  not  sleep  my  closing  eyes  invade 
In  open  plains,  or  in  the  secret  shade, 
When  he,  renew'd  in  all  the  speckled  pride 
Of  pompous  youth,  has  cast  his  slough  aside; 
And  in  his  summer  liv'ry  rolls  along, 
Erect  and  brandishing  his  forky  tongue. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iii.  661. 

The  slough  of  an  English  viper,  that  is,  the  cuti- 
cula  they  cast  off  twice  every  year,  at  spring  and 
fall:  the  separation  begins  at  the  head,  and  is 
finished  in  twenty-four  hours. — Grew. 

The  body,  which  we  leave  behind  in  this  visible 
world,  is  as  the  womb  or  slough  from  whence  we 
issue,  and  are  born  into  the  other. — Id.,  Cosmologia, 
Sacra. 

3.  It  is  used  by  Shakespear  simply  for  the 
skin. 

As  the  snake,  rolPd  in  a  flowery  bank, 
With  shining  checker'd  slough,  doth  sting  a  child, 
That  for  the  beauty  thinks  it  excellent. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II,  iii.  1. 

4.  Part  that  separates  from  a  foul  sore. 

At  the  next  dressing  I  found  a  slough  come  away 
with  the  dressings,  which  was  the  sordes. —  Wise- 
man, Surgery,  On  Ulcers. 

Slough,  v.  n.     Part  from  the  sound  flesh. 

Sloughy,  adj.     Miry  ;  boggy  ;  muddy. 

That  custom  should  not  be  allowed,  of  cutting 
scraws  in  low  grounds  sloughy  underneath,  which 
turn  into  bog. — Swift, 

Sloven,  s.  [Danish,  slov  =  careless.]  Person 
indecently  negligent  of  cleanliness ;  man 
dirtily  dressed. 

The  ministers  came  to  church  in  handsome  holi- 
day apparel,  and  that  himself  did  not  think  them 
bound  by  the  law  of  God  to  go  like  slovens. — Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
Affect  in  things  about  thee  cleanliness, 

That  all  may  gladly  board  thee  as  a  flower : 
Slovens  take  up  their  stock  of  noisorneness 
Beforehand,  and  anticipate  their  last  hour. 

G.  Herbert. 

You  laugh,  half  beau,  half  sloven  if  I  stand ; 
My  wig  half  powder,  and  all  snuff  my  band. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  i.  ep.  i. 
Their  methods  various,  but  alike  their  aim  : 
The  sloven  and  the  fopling  are  the  same. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  ii.  255. 
The  negligent  sloven 
Had  shut  out  the  pasty  in  shutting  his  oven. 

Goldsmith,  The  Haunch  of  Venison. 

Slovenliness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Slovenly. 

1.  Indecent  negligence  of  dress ;  neglect  of 
cleanliness. 

Slovenliness  is  the  worst  sign  of  a  hard  student, 
and  civility  the  best  exercise  of  the  remiss:  yet  not 
to  be  exact  in  the  phrase  of  compliment,  or  gestures 
of  courtesy. — Sir  H.  Wotton. 

'Tis  possible  for  Diogenes  his  cynical  slovenliness 
to  trample  on  Plato's  splendid  garments  with  more 
pride  than  Plato  wore  them. — Jeremy  Taylor,  Arti- 
ficial Handsomeness,  p.  104. 

2.  Any  negligence  or  carelessness. 

Whether  the  multitudes  of  sects,  and  professed 
slovenliness  in  God's  service,  (in  too  many,)  have 
not  been  guilty  of  the  increase  of  profaneness 
amongst  us.— Bishop  Hall,  Defence  of  the  Humble 
Remonstrance,  §  16. 

Vander  Cabel  seems  to  have  been  a  careless  artist ; 
and  discovers  great  slovenliness  in  many  of  his 
works ;  but  in  those  which  he  has  studied,  and  care- 
fully executed,  there  is  great  beauty.— Gilpin,  Essay 
on  Prints,  p.  115. 

Slovenly,  adj.  Negligent  of  dress ;  negligent 
of  neatness;  not  neat;  not  cleanly;  coarse. 

That  slovenly  cynick.  —  Bishop  Hall,  Remains, 
p.  256. 

Our  reverential  fear  of  the  God  of  heaven  calls  us 
to  eschew  all  sordid  incuriousness,  and  slovenly 
neglect,  in  his  immediate  services.— Ibid.  p.  258. 

JEsop  at  last  found  out  a  slovenly  lazy  fellow, 
lolling  at  his  ease,  as  if  he  had  nothing  to  do.—  Sir  R. 
L'Estrange. 

His  [Wicliffe's]  style  is  everywhere  coarse  and 
slovenly,  though  sometimes  animated  by  a  popular 
force  or  boldness  of  expression.— Craik,  History  of 
English  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  342. 

Slovenly,  adv.  In  a  coarse  inelegant  manner. 
As  I  hang  my  clothes  on  somewhat  slovenly,  I  no 
sooner  went  in  but  he  frowned  upon  me.— Pope. 
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Slovenry.  s.     Want  of  neatness.     Rare. 

Our  gayness  and  our  gilt  are  all  besmirch'd 
With  rainy  marching  in  the  painful  field : 
There's  not  a  piece  of  feather  in  our  host, 
And  time  hath  worn  us  into  slovenry. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V,  iv.  3. 
Slow.  adj.     [A.S.  slcew,  slaw."\ 

1.  Not    swift;    not   quick    of    motion;    not 
speedy ;    not    having    velocity ;    wanting 
celerity. 

Me  thou  think'st  not  slow, 

Who  since  the  morning  hour  set  out  from  heaven, 
Where  God  resides,  and  on  mid-day  arrived 
In  Eden,  distance  inexpressible. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  110. 
Where  the  motion  is  so  slow  as  not  to  supply  a 
constant  train  of  fresh  ideas  to  the  senses,  the  sense 
of  motion  is  lost. — Locke. 

Slow  sinks,  more  lovely  ere  his  race  be  run, 
Along  Morea's  hills  the  setting  sun. 

Byron,  The  Corsair. 

In    Composition.      Used    adverbially,    and 
equivalent  to  slowly. 

This  slow-paced  soul,  which  late  did  cleave 
T'  a  body,  and  went  but  by  the  body's  leave, 
Twenty  perchance  or  thirty  mile  a  day, 
Dispatches  in  a  minute  all  the  way 
'Twixt  heaven  and  earth.  Donne. 

To  the  shame  of  slow-endeavouring  art 
Thy  easy  numbers  flow. 

Milton,  Epitaph  on  ShaJcspear. 
JThis  day's  death  denounc'd,  if  ought  I  see, 
Will  prove  no  sudden,  but  a  slow-paced  evil, 
A  long  day's  dying  to  augment  our  pain. 

Id.,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  963. 
For  eight  slow-circling 'years  by  tempests  tost. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey. 
Some  demon  urged 

T'  explore  the  fraud  with  guile  oppos'd  to  guile, 
Slow-pacing  thrice  around  the  insidious  pile.   Ibid. 

2.  Not  happening  in  a  short  time. 

These  changes  in  the  heav'ns,  though  slow,  pro- 
duced 
Like  change  on  sea  and  land. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  692. 

3.  Not  ready  ;  not  prompt ;  not  quick. 

I  am  slow  of  speech,  and  a  slow  tongue.— Exodus, 
iv.  10. 

Mine  ear  shall  not  be  slow,  mine  eye  not  shut. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  193. 

The  slow  of  speech  make  in  dreams  unpremedi- 
tated harangues,  or  converse  readily  in  languages 
that  they  are  but  little  acquainted  with. — Addison. 
For  though  in  dreadful  whirls  we  hung 

High  on  the  broken  wave, 
I  knew  thou  wert  not  slow  to  hear, 

Nor  impotent  to  save.  Id.,  Odes. 

4.  Dull ;  inactive  ;  tardy  ;  sluggish. 

Fix'd  on  defence,  the  Trojans  are  not  slow 
To  guard  their  shore  from  an  expected  foe. 

Dryden. 

5.  Not  hasty ;  acting  with  deliberation ;  not 
vehement. 

The  Lord  is  merciful,  and  slow  to  anger. — Book  of 
Common  Prayer. 

He  that  is  slow  to  wrath  is  of  great  understanding. 
— Proverbs,  xiv.  29. 

The  politick  and  wise 
Are  sly  slow  things  with  circumspective  eyes.  Pope. 

6.  Dull ;  heavy  in  wit. 

Slow.  v.  a.     Omit  by  dilatoriness  ;   delay ; 
procrastinate.     Hare. 

Now  do  you  know  the  reason  of  this  haste? — 
I  would  I  knew  not  why  it  should  be  slow'd, 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  1. 
Will  you  overflow 
The  fields,  thereby  my  march  to  slow  'I 

Sir  A.  Gorges,  Translation  of  Lucan,  b.  ii. 

Slowback.  s.     Lubber  ;  idle  fellow. 

The  slowbacks  and  lazie  bones  will  none  of  this. — 
Dr.  Favour,  Antiquity's  Triumph  over  Novelty, 
p.  63:  1619. 

Slowly,  adv.     In  a  slow  manner. 

1.  Not  speedily  ;  not  with  celerity  ;  not  with 
velocity. 

The  gnome  rejoicing  bears  her  gifts  away, 
Spreads  his  black  wings,  and  slowly  mounts  today. 
Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  iv. 

2.  Not  soon  ;  not  early  ;  not  in  a  little  time. 

The  poor  remnant  of  human  seed  peopled  their 
country  again  slowly  by  little  and  little.—  Bacon. 
Our  fathers  bent  their  baneful  industry 

To  check  a  monarchy  that  slowly  grew; 
But  did  not  France  or  Holland's  fate  foresee, 

Whose  rising  power  to  swift  dominion  flew. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  cxcix. 

We  oft  our  slowly  growing  works  impart, 
While  images  reflect  from  art  to  art. 

Pope,  Epistle  to  Mr.  Jervas. 

3.  Not  hastily  ;  not  rashly  :  (as,  '  He  deter- 
mines slowly). 
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4.  Not  promptly ;  not  readily :  (as,  'He  learns 
slowly'). 

5.  Tardily ;  sluggishly. 

The  chapel  of  St.  Laurence  advances  so  very  slowly, 

that  'tis  not  impossible  but  the  family  of  Medicis 

maybe  extinct  before  their  burial-place  is  finished.— 

Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

Slowness,  s.     Attribute  suggested  by  Slow. 

1.  Smallness  of  motion;   not  speed;   want 
of  velocity ;  absence  of  celerity  or  swift- 
ness. 

Providence  hath  confined  these  human  arts,  that 
what  any  invention  hath  in  the  strength  of  its  mo- 
tion, is  abated  in  the  slowness  of  it :  and  what  it 
hath  in  the  extraordinary  quickness  of  its  motion, 
must  be  allowed  for  in  the  great  strength  that  is 
required  unto  it.— Bishop  Wilkins,  Mathematical 
Maffick. 

2.  Length  of  time  in  which  anything  acts  or 
is  brought  to  pass  ;  not  quickness. 

Tyrants  use  what  art  they  can  to  increase  the 
slowness  of  death.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

3.  Dulness  to  admit  conviction  or  affection. 

Christ  would  not  heal  their  infirmities,  because 
of  the  hardness  and  slowness  of  their  hearts,  in  that 
they  believed  him  not. — Bentley,  Sermons. 

4.  Want  of  promptness  ;  want  of  readiness. 

5.  Deliberation ;  cool  delay. 

6.  Dilatoriness;  procrastination. 

Slowworm.  s.    Blindworm ;  Anguis  fragilis. 
Though  we  have  found  formed  snakes  in  the  belly 
of  the  csecilia,  or  slowworm,  yet  may  the  viper  em- 
phatically bear  the  name. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errours. 

Caecilia,  the  blind-worm  or  slow-worm,  which  are 
again  two  names  for  the  same  sort  of  animal.  It  is 
much  less  than  the  adder,  and  streaked  with  blackish 
lines  along  the  body.— Ray,  Correspondence,  p.  230. 

The  learn'd  themselves  we  book-worms  name ; 
The  blockhead  is  a  slow-worm. 

Pope,  Miscellanies,  To  Mr.  James  Moore. 
Slubber,  v.  a.     [  ?  ] 

1.  Do  anything  lazily,  imperfectly,  or  with 
idle  hurry. 

Nature  shewed  she  doth  not  like  men  who  slub- 
ber up  matters  of  mean  account. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Bassanio  told  him,  he  would  make  some  speed 
Of  his  return :  he  answer'd,  Do  not  so, 
Slubber  not  business  for  my  sake. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  8. 

As  they  are  slubbered  over,  the  malignity  that 
remains  will  shew  itself  in  some  chronick  disease. — 
Wiseman,  Surgery. 

2.  Stain ;  daub. 

You  must  be  content  to  slubber  the  gloss  of  your 
new  fortunes  with  this  more  stubborn  and  boisterous 
expedition.— Shakespear,  Othello,  i.  3. 
O  love,  how  sweet  thou  look'st  now,  and  how 

gentle ! 

I  should  have  slubber'd  thee,  and  stain'd  thy  beauty. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Mad  Lover. 
Lady,  I  ask  your  pardon,  whose  virtue  I  have 
Slubbered  with  my  tongue.       Id.,  Cupid's  Revenge. 

3.  Cover  coarsely  or  carelessly. 

A  man  of  secret  ambitious  ends  of  his  own,  and  of 
proportionate  counsels,  smothered  under  the  habit 
of  a  scholar,  and  slubbered  over  with  a  certain  rude 
and  clownish  fashion,  that  had  the  semblance  of 
integrity. — Sir  H.  Wotton,  Parallel. 

Shibberdegullion.  s.     Paltry,  dirty,  sorry 
fellow. 

Quoth  she,  although  thou  hast  deserved, 
Base  slubberdegullion,  to  be  served 
As  thou  didst  vow  to  deal  with  me, 
If  thou  hadst  got  the  victory. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  3,  885. 

Slubbering-,  part.  adj.     Moving  with  hurry ; 
acting  imperfectly  and  hastily. 

The  main  danger  is  the  making  too  much  haste, 
or  a  slubbering  speed. — Dr.  H.  More,  Song  of  the 
Soul,  notes,  p.  368. 

Which  answers  are  to  be  done  not  in  a  huddling 
or  slubbering  fashion.— G.  Herbert,  Country  Parson, 
ch.  vi. 

siiibberingiy.    adv.      In  an  imperfect  or 
slovenly  manner. 

And  slubberingly  patch  up  some  slight  and  shal- 
low rhime.         Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  xxi. 
Sludge.  *.    [  ?  ]    Mire ;  dirt  mixed  with  water. 
The  earth  I  made  a  mere  soft  sludge  or  mud. — 
Mortimer,  Husbandry. 
Slue.  v.  a.      In  Nautical  language.      Turn 

round  ;  cause  to  revolve. 
Slug:,  s.     [Danish.] 

1.  Idler ;  drone ;   slow,   heavy,  sleepy,  lazy 
fellow. 
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Dromio,  thou  drone,  thou  snail,  thou  slug,  thou 
sot.  Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  ii.  2. 

Fie,  what  a  sluy  is  Hastings,  that  he  comes  not ! 

Id.,  Richard  III.  iii.  1. 

Why  stand'st  thou  peeping  here,  thou  great  slug  ¥ 
forward !  —  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Wild  Goose 
Chase. 

As  for  all  other  sorts  of  the  Turks,  both  foot  and 
horse,  they  are  but  slugs. — Fuller,  Holy  War,  p.  183. 

2.  Naked  or  shell-less  snail. 

3.  Hindrance ;  obstruction. 

Usury  dulls  and  damps  all  improvements,  wherein 
money  would  be  stirring,  if  it  were  not  for  this  slug. 
— Bacon,  Essays,  Of  Usury. 

Slug.  s.  [A.S.  slecge  -  sledge-hammer.]  Cy- 
lindrical or  oval  piece  of  metal  shot  from 
a  gun. 

Shooting  arrows  dipt  in  poison,  and  discharging 
slugs  against  our  neighbour's  reputation. — Barrow, 
Sermons,  i.  356. 

When  fractures  are  made  with  bullets  or  slugs, 
there  the  scalp  and  cranium  are  driven  in  together. 
— Wiseman,  Surgery. 

As  forced  from  wind-guns,  lead  itself  can  fly, 
And  ponderous  slugs  cut  swiftly  through  the  sky. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  i.  181. 

I  took  our  biggest  gun,  which  was  almost  musket- 
bore,  and  loaded  it  with  a  good  charge  of  powder 
and  with  two  slugs,  and  laid  it  down. — Defoe,  Life 
and  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 

Slug.  v.  n.    Lie  idle  ;  play  the  drone  ;  move 
slowly. 
All  he  did  was  to  deceive  good  knights, 

And  draw  them  from  pursuit  of  praise  and  fame, 
To  slug  in  sloth  and  sensual  delights, 
And  end  their  days  with  irrenowned  shame. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

He  lay  not  all  night  slugging  in  a  cabin  under  his 
mantle,  but  used  commonly  to  keep  others  waking 
to  defend  their  lives.  —  Id.,  View  of  the  State  of 
Ireland. 

One  went  sluggish  on  with  a  thousand  cares. — Sir 
R.  L' Estrange. 

Slug.  v.  a.     Make  sluggish. 

It  worsens  and  slugs  the  most  learned. — Milton, 
Of  Reformation  in  England,  b.  i. 

Slug-a-bed.  s.  One  who  is  fond  of  lying  in 
bed  ;  late  riser. 

Why,  lady !  fie,  you  shig-a-bed ! 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  5. 

Sluggard.  *.  Idler ;  drone ;  inactive  lazy 
fellow. 

Cry  mercy,  lords,  and  watchful  gentlemen, 
That  you  have  ta'en  a  tardy  sluggard  here. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  v.  3. 
This  mightier  sound  shall  make 
The  dead  to  rise, 
Arid  open  tombs  and  open  eyes, 
To  the  long  sluggards  of  five  thousand  years. 

Cowley. 

Up,  up,  says  Avarice ;  thou  snor'st  again, 
Stretchest  thy  limbs,  and  yawn'st,  but  all  in  vain : 
The  tyrant  Lucre  no  denial  takes ; 
At  his  command  the  unwilling  sluggard  wakes. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Persius,  v.  191. 
Sluggard,  adj.     Lazy;  sluggish. 

Sprightly  May  commands  our  youth  to  keep 
The  vigils  of  her  night,  and  breaks  their  sluggard 
sleep.       Dryden,  Palamon  and  A  rcite,  i.  176. 

S  lug-gar  dize.  v.  a.   Make  idle ;  make  dronish. 

Rather  see  the  wonders  of  the  world  abroad, 
Than,  living  dully  sluggardized  at  home, 
Wear  out  thy  youth  with  shapeless  idleness. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  1. 
Sluggish,   adj.     Dull ;  drowsy;  lazy;  sloth- 
ful;  idle;  insipid;  slow;  inactive;  inert. 

Sluggish  idleness,  the  nurse  of  sin, 
Upon  a  slothful  ass  he  chose  to  ride. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
The  dull  billows,  thick  as  troubled  mire, 
Whom  neither  wind  out  of  their  seat  could  force, 
Nor  tides  did  drive  out  of  their  sluggish  source. 

Ibid. 

One,  bolder  than  the  rest, 
With  his  broad  sword  provoked  the  sluggish  beast. 

Waller. 

Matter,  being  impotent,  sluggish,  and  inactive, 
hath  no  power  to  stir  or  move  itself. — Woodward. 
Sluggishly,   adv.     In   a  sluggish   manner ; 
dully;  not  nimbly;  lazily;  idly;  slowly. 

That  they  might  not  come  sluggishly  to  possess 
what  others  had  won  for  them.— Milton,  History  of 
England,  b.  iii. 

Sluggishness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Sluggish  ;  dulness  ;  sloth  ;  laziness  : 
idleness  ;  inertness. 

The  most  of  mankind  are  inclined  by  her  thither, 
if  they  would  take  the  pains;  no  less  than  birds  to 
fly,  and  horses  to  run :  which  if  they  lose,  it  is 
through  their  own  sluggishness,  and  by  that  means 
become  her  prodigies,  not  her  children. — B.ffonson. 
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It  is  of  great  moment  to  teach  the  mind  to  shake  of 
its  sluggishness,  and  vigorously  employ  itself  abou 
what  reason  shall  direct.— Locke. 
Sluice,  s.  [Dutch,  sluyse ;  Yr.escluse.']  Water- 
gate ;  floodgate;  vent  for  water. 

Two  other  precious  drops  that  ready  stood, 
Each  in  their  crystal  sluice,  he  ere  they  fell 
Kiss'd,  as  the  gracious  sinus  of  sweet  remorse, 
And  pious  awe.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  132 

Divine  Alpheus,  who,  by  secret  sluice, 
Stole  under  seas  to  meet  his  Arethuse. 

Id.,  Arcades,  30 

As  waters  from  their  sluices,  flow'd 
Unbounded  sorrow  from  her  eyes.  Prior 

Sluice,  v.  a.    Emit  by  floodgates. 
Like  a  traitor  coward, 

Sluiced  out  his  inu'cent  soul  through  streams  o 
blood.  Shakespear,  Richard  II.  i.  1 

Veins  of  liquid  ore  sluiced  from  the  lake. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  702 
You  wrong  me,  if  you  think  I'll  sell  one  drop 
Within  these  veins  for  pageants;  but  let  honour 
Call  for  my  blood,  I'll  sluice  it  into  streams ; 
Turn  fortune  loose  again  to  my  pursuit. 
And  let  me  hunt  her  through  embattled  foes 
In  dusty  plains ;  there  will  I  be  the  first. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  i.  1. 

Sluicy.    adj.      Falling  in  streams  as  from  a 
sluice  or  floodgate. 

And  oft  whole  sheets  descend  of  sluicy  rain, 
Suck'd  by  the  spongy  clouds  from  off  the  main : 
The  lofty  skies  at  once  come  pouring  down, 
The  promis'd  crop  and  golden  labours  drown. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Oeorgics,  i.  487. 
Slumber,  p.  n.     [A.S.  slumerianj] 

1.  Sleep  lightly;  be  not  awake  nor  in  pro- 
found sleep. 

He  that  keepeth  Israel  shall  neither  slumber  nor 
sleep. — Psalms,  cxxi.  4. 

2.  Sleep ;  repose. 

Have  ye  chosen  this  place, 
After  the  toil  of  battle,  to  repose 
Tour  wearied  virtue,  for  the  use  you  find 
To  slumber  here  ?         Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  318. 

3.  Be  in  a  state  of  negligence  and  supine- 
ness. 

Why  slumbers  Pope,  who  leads  the  tuneful  train, 
Nor  hears  that  virtue  which  he  loves  complain? 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  i.  35. 
Slumber,  v.  a. 

1.  Lay  to  sleep. 

To  slumber  his  conscience  in  the  doing,  he 
[Fclton]  studied  other  incentives.— Sir  H.  Wotton 
Life  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

When  the  tempest  doth  arise,  which  may  disquiet 
us,  throw  us  from  our  station,  we  may  be  ready  and 
able,  if  not  to  becalme  and  slumber  it,  yet  to  becalme 
ourselves.— Farindon,  Sermons,  p.  431 :  1647. 

2.  Stupify;  stun. 

Then  up  he  took  the  tlumber'd  senseless  corse, 
And  ere  he  could  out  of  his  swoon  awake. 
Him  to  his  castle  brought.     Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Slumber,  s. 
} .  Light  sleep  ;  sleep  not  profound. 

And  for  his  dreams,  I  wonder  he's  so  fond 
To  trust  the  mock'ry  of  unquiet  slumbers. 

Shakespeare,  Richard  III.  iii.  2. 
Prom  carelessness  it  shall  fall  into  slumber,  and 
from  a  slumber  it  shall  settle  into  a  deep  and  long 
sleep ;  till  at  last,  perhaps,  it  shall  sleep  itself  into 
a  lethargy,  and  that  such  an  one  that  nothing  but 
hell  and  judgment  shall  awaken  it.— South,  Sermons 
A  youth  more  glittering  than  a  birth-night  beau, 
lhat  e  eu  in  slumber  caused  her  cheek  to  glow. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  i. 
2.  Sleep;  repose. 

Boy !  Lucius  !  fast  asleep  P    It  is  no  matter ; 
Jsnjoy  the  honey-heavy  dew  of  slumber. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Ceesar,  ii.  1. 
Kv  n  Just  and  envy  sleep,  but  love  denies 
Rest  to  my  soul,  and  slumber  to  my  eyes , 
Three  days  I  promised  to  attend  my  doom, 
And  two  long  days  and  nights  are  yet  to  come. 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperour,  iii.  2. 
Night  sank  upon  the  dusky  beach,  and  on  the 

purple  sea; 
Such  night  in  England  ne'er  had  been,  nor  e'er  again 

shall  be; 
From  Eddystone  to  Berwick  bounds,  from  Lynn  to 

Milford  Bay, 

That  time  of  slumber  was  as  bright  and  busy  as  the 
"*y-  Macaulay,  The  Armada. 

Slumberer.  *.     One  who  slumbers. 
A  slumberer  stretching  on  his  bed. 

Donne,  Poems,  p.  298. 
Slumbering,  s.     State  of  repose. 

God  speaketh,  yet  man  perceiveth  it  not :  in  a 

?am,  in  a  vision  of  the  night,  when  deep  sleep 

^^'^  upon,  men,  in  slumberings  upon  the  bed.— 

Slumberous,  adj.     Inviting  to  sleep;  sopo- 
ruerous ;  causing  sleep. 
958 
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The  timely  dew  of  sleep, 

Now  falling  with  soft  slumberous  weight,  inclines 
Our  eyelids.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  615 

While  pensive  in  the  silent  slumberous  shade, 
Sleep's  gentle  pow'rs  her  drooping  eyes  invade; 
Minerva,  life-like,  on  embodied  air 
Impress'd  the  form  of  Iphthima  the  fair. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  iv.  1015 

Slumbery.  adj.     Slumberous. 

A  great  perturbation  in  nature !  to  receive  at  once 
the  benefit  of  sleep,  and  do  the  effects  of  watching : 
in  this  slumbery  agitation,  what  have  you  heard  her 
say  P— Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  1. 

Slur.  v.a.      [  ?  ] 

1.  Sully;  soil;  contaminate. 

They  impudently  slur  the  Gospel,  in  making  it  no 
better  than  a  romantic  legend. — Cudworth,  Sermons, 
p.  73. 

2.  Pass  lightly ;  balk ;  miss. 

He  [Christ]  coming  into  the  world  on  purpose  to 
slight  and  slur  that,  which  is  of  the  greatest  esteem 
and  sweetest  relish  with  the  natural  man.— -Dr.  H. 
More,  Mystery  of  Godliness,  b.  iv.  ch.  i. 

The  atheists  laugh  in  their  sleeves,  and  not  a  little 
triumph  to  see  the  cause  of  Theism  thus  betrayed  by 
its  professed  friends,  and  the  grand  argument  slurred 
by  them,  and  so  their  work  done  to  their  hands. — 
Cudworth. 

Studious  to  please  the  genius  of  the  times, 
With  periods,  points,  and  tropes,  he  slurs  his  crimes ; 
He  robb'd  not,  but  he  borrow'd  from  the  poor, 
And  took  but  with  intention  to  restore. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Persius,  i.  170. 

3.  Cheat;  trick. 

What  was  the  public  faith  found  out  for, 
But  to  slur  men  of  what  they  fought  for  P 

Butter,  Hudibras. 
Come,  seven's  the  main, 
Cries  Ganymede ;  the  usual  trick : 
Seven,  slur  a  six ;  eleven  a  nick. 

Prior,  Cupid  and  Ganymede. 
Slur.  s. 

1.  Faint  reproach  ;  slight  disgrace. 

Here's  an  ape  made  a  king  for  shewing  tricks ; 
and  the  fox  is  then  to  put  a,  slur  upon  him,  in  ex- 
posing him  for  sport  to  the  scorn  of  the  people. — Sir 
R.  L' Estrange. 

No  one  can  rely  upon  such  an  one,  either  with 
safety  to  his  affairs,  or  without  a  slur  to  his  repu- 
tation ;  since  he  that  trusts  a  knave  has  no  other 
recompence  but  to  be  accounted  a  fool  for  his  pains. 
—South,  Sermons. 
•2.  Trick. 

All  the  politicks  of  the  great 
Are  like  the  cunning  of  a  cheat 
That  lets  his  false  dice  freely  run, 
And  trusts  them  to  themselves  alone ; 
But  never  lets  a  true  one  stir 
Without  some  fing'ring  trick  or  slur. 

Butler,  Remains. 
3.  In  Music.     Mark  denoting  a  connection 

of  one  note  with  another. 
Slush,  s.     [Swedish,  slash.'] 
\.  Soft  mud  ;  melting  snow  and  mud. 

2.  Mixture  of   soft  grease    for  lubricating 
purposes. 

Slut.  *.     [Provincial  German,  slodde.~\ 
I.  Dirty,   careless,  person  (especially  a  fe- 
male). 

He  ran  away  disguised,  some  say  in  women's 
clothes,  like  a  coward  or  a  slut.— Dr.  Favour,  Anti- 
quity's Triumph  over  Novelty,  p.  391 :  1619. 

Cricket,  to  Windsor  chiinnies  shalt  thou  leap : 
Where  fires  thou  find'st  unraked,  and  hearths  un- 

swept, 

There  pinch  the  maids  as  blue  as  bilberry; 
Our  radiant  queen  hates  sluts  and  sluttery. 

Shaktspear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  v.  5. 
farewell,  rewards  and  fairies, 

Good  housewifes  now  may  say ; 
For  now  foul  sluts  in  dairies     " 

Do  fare  as  well  as  they ; 
For  though  they  sweep  the  hearths  no  less 

Than  they  were  wont  to  do; 
Yet  no  one  now  for  cleanliness 
Finds  sixpence  in  her  shoe.  Bishop  Corbet. 

The  veal  's  all  rags,  the  butter's  turn'd  to  oil ; 
And  thus  I  buy  good  meat  for  sluts  to  spoil. 


2.  \\  ord  of  slight  contempt  to  a  woman. 

Hold  up,  you  sluts, 

Your  aprons  mountant ;  you're  not  oathable, 
Although  1  know  you'll  swear. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens  iv.  3 
The  frogs  were  ready  to  leap  out  of  their  skins  for 
joy,  till  one  crafty  old  slut  in  the  company  advised 
them  to  consider  a  little  better  on't.— Sir  It.  L' Es- 
trange. 

Sluttery.  s.     Qualities  or  practice  of  a  slut. 

Sluttery,  to  such  neat  excellence  opposed 
Should  make  desire  voinit  emptiness. 

Shalcespear,  Cymbeline,  i.  7. 
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These  make  our  girls  their  sluttery  rue, 
By  pinching  them  both  black  and  blue ; 
And  put  a  penny  in  their  shoe, 
The  house  for  cleanly  sweeping. 

Drayton,  Nymphidia. 

A  man  gave  money  for  a  black,  upon  an  opinion 
that  his  swarthy  colour  was  rather  sluttery  than 
nature,  and  the  fault  of  his  master  that  kept  him  no 
•  cleaner. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 
Sluttish,  adj. 

1.  Nasty;  not  nice;  not  cleanly;  dirty;  in- 
decently negligent  of  cleanliness. 

All  preparations  both  for  food  and  lodging  such 
as  would  make  one  detest  niggardness,  it  is  so  slut- 
tish a  vice. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Alboit  the  mariners  do  covet  store  of  cabbins,  yet 
indeed  they  are  but  sluttish  dens  that  breed  sick- 
ness in  peace,  serving  to  cover  stealths,  and  in  fight 
are  dangerous  to  tear  men  with  fheir  splinters.— 
Sir  W.  Raleigh,  Essays. 

Slothful  disorder  fill'd  his  stable, 
And  sluttish  plenty  deck'd  her  table. 

Prior,  An  Epitaph. 

2.  Meretricious. 

She  got  a  legacy  by  sluttish  tricks.— Holiday. 

Sluttishly.  adv.  In  a  sluttish  manner; 
nastily;  dirtily. 

They  have  taken  a  toil,  surely  very  laborious,  out 
of  infinite  huge  volumes  to  pick  whatsoever  may 
seem  to  be  either  absurdly,  or  falsely,  or  fondly,  or 
scandalously,  or  dishonestly,  or  passionately,  or 
sluttishly,  conceived  or  written. — Sir  E.  Sandys, 
State  of  Religion. 

Sluttishness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Sluttish;  qualities  or  practice  of  a  slut ; 
nastiness;  dirtiness. 

That  is  only  suitable  in  laying  a  foul  complexion 
upon  a  filthy  favour,  setting  forth  both  in  sluttish- 
ness. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

I  look  on  the  instinct  of  this  noisome  and  trouble- 
some creature,  the  louse,  of  searching  out  foul  and 
nasty  clothes  to  harbour  and  breed  in,  as  an  effect 
of  Divine  Providence,  designed  to  deter  men  and 
women  from  sluttishness  and  sordidness,  and  to 
provoke  them  to  cleanliness  and  neatness.— Say,  On 
the  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the  Works  of  the 
Creation. 
Sly.  adj.  [German,  schlau.~\ 

1.  Meanly  artful ;  secretly  insidious;  cunning. 

For  my  sly  wiles  and  subtile  craftiness, 
The  title  of  the  kingdom  I  possess. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale. 
And  for  I  doubt  the  Greekish  monarch  sly, 
Will  use  with  him  some  of  his  wonted  craft. 

Fairfax. 

His  proud  step  he  scornful  turn'd, 
And  with  sly  circumspection. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  536. 
Envy  is  a  cursed  plant :   some  fibres  of  it  are 
rooted  almost  in  every  man's  nature,  and  it  works 
in  a  sly  and  imperceptible  manner. —  Watts. 

It  is  odious  in  a  man  to  look  sly  and  leering  at  a 
woman. — Richardson,  Clarissa. 

2.  Slight ;  thin  ;  fine.     Rare. 

Lids  devised  of  substance  sly. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  ii.  9,  46. 
On  the  sly.     Secretly;  with  craftiness. 

Gunston  inquired,  '  If  Losely  had  ever  had  deal- 
ings with  the  money-lender  before,  and  for  what 
purpose  it  was  likely  he  would  want  the  money 
now ; '  and  the  money-lender  answered  '  that  pro- 
bably Losely  had  some  sporting  or  gaming  specu- 
lations on  the  sly,  for  that  it  was  to  pay  a  gambling 
debt  that  he  had  joined  Captain  Haughton  in  a  bill 
for  1,2002.— Lord  Lytton,  What  will  he  do  with  it  7 
b.  vii.  ch.  vii. 

Slyly,  adv.  In  a  sly  manner;  with  secret 
artifice ;  insidiously. 

Hypocrites, 
That  slyly  speak  one  thing,  another  think. 

J.  Philips,  Cyder,  ii.  357. 

The  question  as  to  spelling  of  dissyllabic 
compounds  and  derivatives  from  monosyl- 
lables ending  in  y,  can  scarcely  be  consi- 
dered a  settled  one.  The  first  rule  that 
applies  to  it  is  that  y,  when  sounded  as  a 
vowel  (i.e.  not  a  semivowel),  is  limited 
to  the  end  of  words ;  moreover  that,  at  the 
end  of  words,  it  is  preferred  to  either  ee 
or  i  (i.e.  to  any  ordinary  vowel).  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  the  addition  of  a 
second  element,  by  depriving  y  of  its  final 
character,  involves  the  substitution  of  i; 
e.  g.  merry,  merriment,  merrily.  The  diffi- 
culty, however,  which  attends  the  present 
word  is  the  fact  of  there  being  two  y's. 
Slyness  is,  perhaps,  better  than  sliness ; 
but  slily  is,  perhaps,  better  than  slyly. 
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Smack,  s.  [A.S.  smaccaJ]  Coasting  vessel : 
(common  as  the  second  element  in  a  com- 
pound, e.  g.  fishing-smack,  oyster -smack). 

Smack,  v.  n.     [A.S.  smeeccan."] 

1.  Have  a  taste;  be  tinctured  with  any  par- 
ticular taste. 

[It]  smackefh  like  pepper. —  Barret,  Alvearie: 
1580. 

2.  Have  a  tincture  or  quality  infused. 

All  sects,  all  ages,  smack  of  this  vice,  and  he 
To  die  for  it ! 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  2. 
He  is  but  a  bastard  to  the  time. 
That  doth  not  smack  of  observation. 

Id.,  King  John,  i.  1. 

Ceremonies  smacking  of  paganism  or  popery.  — 
Fuller,  Sermons,  Of  Reformation,  p.  18  :  1613. 

3.  Make  a  noise  by  separation  of  the  lips 
strongly  pressed  together,  as  after  a  taste. 

He  that  by  a  willing  audience  and  attention  doth 
readily  suck  it  [slander]  up,  or  who  greedily  swal- 
loweth-  it  down  by  credulous  approbation  and 
assent ;  he  that  pleasingly  relisheth  it,  and  smacketh 
at  it ;  as  he  is  a  partner  in  the  fact,  so  he  is  a  sharer 
in  the  guilt. — Barrow,  Sermons,  serm.  xvii.  vol.  i. 

4.  Kiss  with  a  close  compression  of  the  lips, 
so  as  to  be  heard  when  they  separate. 

Smack,   v.  a. 

1.  Kiss. 

So  careless  flowers,  strow'd  on  the  water's  face, 
The  curled  whirlpools  suck,  smack,  and  embrace, 
Yet  drown  them.  Donne. 

2.  Make  to  emit  any  quick  smart  noise. 

More  than  one  steed  must  Delia's  empire  feel, 
Who  sits  triumphant  o'er  the  flying  wheel ; 
And  as  she  guides  it  through  the  admiring  throng, 
With  what  an  air  she  smsicks  tha  silken  thong. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  v.  123. 

'Everything  that  money  could  do  was  done.' 
'  And  what  can  do  more,  Mrs.  Gamp  ? '  exclaimed 
the  undertaker,  as  he  emptied  his  glass,  andswaeferf 
his  lips.  ;  Nothing  in  the  world,  sir.'  —  Dickens, 
Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xix. 

Smack,  s. 

\.  Taste;  savour. 

2.  Tincture  ;  quality  from  something  mixed. 

The  child,  that  sucketh  the  milk  of  the  nurse, 
learns  his  first  speech  of  her ;  the  which,  being  the 
first  inured  to  his  tongue,  is  ever  after  most  pleasing 
unto  him  ;  insomuch,  that  though  he  afterwards  be 
taught  English,  yet  the  smack  of  the  first  will  always 
abide  with  him.— Spenser. 

Your  lordship,  though  not  clean  past  your  youth, 
hath  yet  some  smack  of  age  in  you,  some  relish  of 
the  saltness  of  time,  and  have  a  care  of  your  health. 
S/iakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  i.  2. 

It  caused  the  neighbours  to  rue,  that  a  petty 
smack  only  of  popery  opened  a  gap  to  the  oppression 
of  the  whole.— Ctoreto. 

As  the  Pythagorean  soul 
Runs  through  all  beasts,  and  fish  and  fowl, 
And  has  a  smack  of  ev'ry  one, 
So  love  does,  and  has  ever  done. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  iii.  1, 647. 

3.  Pleasing  taste. 

Stack  pease  upon  hovel ; 
To  cover  it  quickly  let  owner  regard, 
Lest  dove  and  the  cadow  there  finding  a  smack, 
With  ill  stormy  weather  do  perish  thy  stack. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good 
Husbandry. 

4.  Small  quantity  ;  taste. 

Trembling  to  approach 
The  little  barrel,  which  he  fears  to  broach, 
H'  essays  the  wimble,  often  draws  it  back, 
And  deals  to  thirsty  servants  but  a  smack. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  Persius,  iv.  66. 

5.  Act  of  parting  the  lips  audibly,  as  after  a 
pleasing  taste. 

6.  Loud  kiss. 

He  took 

The  bride  about  the  neck,  and  kiss'd  her  lips 
With  such  a  clamorous  smack,  that  at  the  parting 
All  the  church  echo'd. 

Sliakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 
I  saw  the  lecherous  citizen  turn  back 
His  head,  and  on  his  wife's  lip  steal  a  smack. 

Donne. 

1.  Blow,  or  slap,  given  with  the  flat  of  the 
hand  :  (as,  '  A  smack  on  the  face ').      Vul- 
garism. 
Used  adverbially. 

We  were  surrounded  with  trees — I  cut  down  above 
fifty  to  make  the  lawn  before  the  house,  and  let  in 
the  wind  and  the  sun — smack  smooth,  as  you  see. — 
O.  Colman  and  D.  Garrick,  The  Clandestine  Mar- 
riage. 

Jump  out  of  every  window  I  have  in  the  house ! 
Hunt  uiy  deer  into  high  fevers,  my  fine  fellow !  ay, 
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d — n  it!  this  is  spunk  and  plain-speaking!  Give 
me  a  man  who  is  always  pumping  his  dissent  to  my 
doctrines  smack  in  my  teeth.  —  G.  Colman  the 
younger,  The  Poor  Gentleman,  iii.  1. 

Smacking,  part.  adj.    Sounding  as  a  smack. 

[He]  visits  with  a  gun,  presents  you  birds, 
Then  gives  a  smacking  buss,  and  cries  '  No  words.' 

Pope,  Epistles  to  Miss  Mount,  ii.  25. 
Small,  adj.     [A.S.  smcel.~\ 

1.  Little  in  quantity;  not  great. 

For  a  small  moment  have  I  forsaken  thee,  but  with 
great  mercies  will  I  gather  thee. — Isaiah,  liv.  7. 

Death  only  this  mysterious  truth  unfolds, 
The  mighty  soul  how  small  a  body  holds. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  x.  279. 

All  numeration  is  but  still  the  adding  of  one  unit 
more,  and  giving  to  the  whole  together  a  distinct 
name,  whereby  to  distinguish  it  from  every  smaller 
or  greater  multitude  of  units. — Locke. 

The  ordinary  smallest  measure  we  have  is  looked 
on  as  an  unit  in  number. — Id. 

The  danger  is  less  when  the  quantity  of  the  fluids 
is  too  small,  than  when  it  is  too  great ;  for  a  smaller 
quantity  will  pass  where  a  larger  cannot,  but  not 
contrariwise.— Arbuthnot. 

Good  cooks  cannot  abide  fiddling  work:  such  is 
the  dressing  of  small  birds,  requiring  a  world  of 
cookery.— Swift,  Directions  to  Servants,  Advice  to 
the  Cook. 

2.  Slender;  minute. 

I  took  your  sin,  the  calf  which  ye  had  made,  and 
burnt  it  with  fire,  and  stamp'd  it,  and  ground  it 
very  small,  even  until  it  was  as  small  as  dust. — 
Deuteronomy,  ix.  21. 

Those  waved  their  limber  fans 
For  wings,  and  smallest  lineaments  exact. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  476. 
As  fae  first  element  v\  a  compound. 

Small-grained  sand  is  esteemed  the  best  for  the 
tenant,  and  the  large  for  the  landlord  and  land.— 
Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

3.  Little  in  degree. 

There  arose  no  small  stir  about  that  way. — Acts, 
xix.  23. 

4.  Little  in  importance  ;  petty ;  minute. 

Is  it  a  small  matter  that  thou  hast  taken  my  hus- 
band ?— Genesis,  xxx.  15. 

Some  men's  behaviour  is  like  a  verse,  wherein 
every  syllable  is  measured :  how  can  a  man  compre- 
hend great  matters  that  breaketh  his  mind  too  much 
to  small  observations  ? — Bacon. 

Narrow  man  being  fill'd  with  little  shares, 
Courts,  city,  church,  are  all  shops  of  small  wares ; 
All  having  blown  to  sparks  their  noble  fire, 
And  drawn  their  sound  gold  ingot  into  wire. 

Donne. 

5.  Little  in  the  principal  quality :  (as,  small 
beer) ;  not  strong  ;  weak. 

Go  down  to  the  cellar  to  draw  ale  or  small  beer.— 
Swift. 

6.  Gentle  ;  soft ;  melodious. 

After  the  fire  a  still  small  voice. — 1  Kings,  xix.  12. 
Small,  s.    Small  or  narrow  part  of  anything : 
(applied  to  the  part  of  the  leg  below  the 
calf). 

Her  garment  was  cut  after  such  a  fashion,  that 
though  the  length  of  it  reached  to  the  ankles,  yet  in 
her  going  one  might  sometimes  discern  the  small  of 
her  leg. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Into  her  legs  I'd  have  love's  issues  fall, 
And  all  her  calfs  into  a  gouty  small. 

Sir  J.  Suckling. 

His  excellency,  having  mounted  on  the  small  of 
my  leg,  advanced  forwards.  —  Swift,  Gulliver's 
Travels.  * 

Small-clothes.  *.      Trowsers   or  breeches ; 
external  clothing  for  the  lower  extremities. 
He  borrowed  the  count's  small-clothes  for  a  day. 

liyron,  Beppo. 
Small-talk,  s.     Light  conversation. 

In  the  tea-room,  and  hovering  round  the  card- 
tables,  were  a  vast  number  of  queer  old  ladies  and 
decrepid  old  gentlemen,  discussing  all  the  small 
talk  and  scandal  of  the  day,  with  a  relish  and  gusto 
which  sufficiently  bespoke  the  intensity  of  the  plea- 
sure they  derived  from  the  occupation.— Dickens, 
Pickwick  Papers,  ch.  xxxv. 

Smallage.  s.  [Lat.  mollugo.']  The  explana- 
tion of  previous  editions  is,  Wild  plant  of 
the  parsley  kind.  This,  however,  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  smallage  of  the  extract.  In 
the  ordinary  works  on  Botany,  the  word 
stands  as  the  English  equivalent  to  Apium 
graveolens,  i.e.  Wild  celery.  In  its  pre- 
sent form  the  word  Smallage  may  mean 
almost  anything.  If,  however,  its  connec- 
tion with  the  Latin  molluyo  be  admitted,  its 
true  import  must  be  sought  in  the  origin 
of  that  word.  Here  the  ordinary  connec- 
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tion  is  with  mollis  -  soft.  Yet  the  Galium 
mollugo,  or  Great  Hedge  Bedstraw,  is 
bristly. 

The  real  origin  is  probably  very  dif- 
ferent. The  primitive  mollugo  seems  to 
be  a  pepper :  the  secondary  mollugos, 
plants  of  which  the  seeds  were  pepper-like. 
In  this  respect,  those  of  the  parsley  and 
its  allies  have  little  beyond  the  spicy  fla- 
vour of  the  carraway  and  celery.  The 
Galiums,  on  the  other  hand,  without  any 
notable  taste,  are  round,  and,  when  ripe, 
black  ;  and  when  of  a  certain  size,  not  un- 
like grains  of  black  pepper.  As  a  name  for 
the  true  peppers,  milagu  is,  at  the  present 
time,  the  ordinary  Tamil  term  ;  and  in  the 
word  Mulligatawny  (  =  pepper- water) 
soup,  it  is  an  English  word. 

Smallage  is  raised  by  slips  or  seed,  which  is  red- 
dish, and  pretty  big,  of  a  roundish  oval  figure;  a 
little  more  full  and  rising  on  one  side  than  the  other, 
and  streaked  from  one  end  to  the  other. — Mortimer, 
Husbandry. 

Smallcoal.  s.     Little  wood  coals  used  to 
light  fires. 

When  smallcoal  murmurs  in  the  hoarser  throat, 
From  smutty  dangers  guard  thy  threatened  coat. 

Gay,  Trivia,  ii.  35. 
Used  adjectivally. 

The  smallcoal  man  was  heard  with  cadence  deep, 
Till  drown'd  in  shriller  notes  of  chimney-sweep. 

Swift,  Description  of  the  Morning. 
A  smallcoal  man,  by  waking  one  of  these  distressed 
gentlemen,  saved  him  from  ten  years'  imprisonment. 
— Spectator. 

Smaiicraft.  s.    Little  vessel  below  the  de- 
nomination of '  ship.' 

Shall  he  before  me  sign,  whom  t'  other  day 
A  smallcraft  vessel  hither  did  convey ; 
Where  stow'd  with  prunes  and  rotten  figs  he  lay  ? 
Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  iii.  146. 

Smallness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Small. 

1.  Littleness;  not  greatness. 

The  parts  in  glass  are  evenly  spread,  but  are  not 
so  close  as  in  gold ;  as  we  see  by  the  easy  admission 
of  light,  and  by  the  smallness  of  the  weight. — Bacon, 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

2.  Littleness  ;    want  of  bulk ;    minuteness  ; 
exility. 

Whatsoever  is  invisible,  in  respect  of  the  fineness 
of  the  body,  or  the  smallness  of  the  parts,  or  su  b- 
tilty  of  the  motion,  is  little  enquired. — Bacon,  Na- 
tural and  Experimental  History. 

The  smallness  of  the  rays  of  light  may  contribute 
very  much  to  the  power  of  the  agent  by  which  they 
are  refracted. — Sir  I.  Newton,  Opticks. 

3.  Want  of  strength ;  weakness. 

4.  Gentleness  ;  softness  :  (as, '  The  smallness 
of  a  woman's  voice'). 

Smallpox,   s.     Eruptive  distemper  of  great 
malignity;  Variolae. 

He  fell  sick  of  the  smallpox. — Wiseman,  Surgery. 
Smally.  adv.     In  little  quantity ;  with  mi- 
nuteness ;  in  a  little  or  low  degree :  (still 
used  in  the  north  in  the  sense  of  puny). 

Reasons  declared  both  by  the  bishop  of  Canter- 
bury and  me  to  make  smally  or  nothing  to  your 
purpose. — Letter  of  King  Henry  VIII.  in  Bishop 
Burnet's  History  of  t/ie  Reformation,  i.  366. 

A  child  that  is  still,  and  somewhat  hard  of  wit,  is 
never  chosen  by  the  father  to  be  made  a  scholar, 
or  else,  when  he  coineth  to  the  school,  is  smally  re- 
garded.—^! scham. 

Cruelty  makes  a  tyrant's  frowns  to  be  feared,  when 
the  threats  of  a  coward  are  smally  regarded. — Rich, 
Cabinet  Furnished  with  a  Variety  of  Excellent  De- 
scriptions: 1616.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Smalt.  *.  [Italian,  smalto ;  German,  schmalzJ} 
Kind  of  blue  colour. 

To  make  a  light  purple,  mingle  ceruse  with  log- 
wood water :  and  moreover  turnsoil  with  lac  mingled 
with  smalt  of  bice.— Peacham,  On  Draining. 

Smaragd.   s.      [Lat.   smaragdus ;    Gr.  am'i- 
paytfof.]    Emerald.    Obsolete. 

The  fourth  was  of  a  smaragde  or  an  emerald.— 
Bale,  On  (lie  Revelations,  Part  III.  H  h.  6.  b. :  1550. 
A  table  of  gold  richly  adorned  with  carbuncles, 
smaragdes,  and  other  precious  stones. — Donne,  His- 
tory of  the  Septuagint,  p.  196. 

Smart,  s.     [A.S.  s»ieort.~\ 

1.  Quick,  pungent,  lively  pain. 

Then  her  mind,  though  too  late,  by  the  smart, 
was  brought  to  think  of  the  disease. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 
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2.  Pain  ;  corporal  or  intellectual. 

Mishaps  are  master'd  by  advice  discreet, 
And  counsel  mitigates  the  greatest  smart. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

It  increased  the  smart  of  his  present  sufferings, 
to  compare  them  with  his  former  happiness.— 
Bishop  Atterbury. 

Smart,  v.  n.     [A.S.  smeortan.] 

1.  Feel  quick  lively  pain. 

When  a  man's  wounds  cease  to  smart,  only  be- 
cause he  has  lost  his  feeling,  they  are  nevertheless 
mortal.— South,  Sermons. 

2.  Feel  pain  of  body  or  mind. 

He  that  is  surety  for  a  stranger  shall  smart  for  it. 
—Proverbs,  xi.  15. 

No  creature  smarts  so  little  as  a  fool. 
Let  peals  of  laughter,  Codrus  !  round  thee  break, 
Thou  unconcern'd  canst  hear  the  mighty  crack. 

Pope,  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot. 
Smart,  adj. 

1.  Pungent;  sharp;  causing  smart. 

How  smart  a  lash  that  speech  doth  give  my  con- 
science 1  Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 
To  the  fair  he  fain  would  quarter  show, 
His  tender  heart  recoils  at  every  blow ; 
If  unawares  he  gives  too  smart  a  stroke, 
He  means  but  to  correct,  and  not  provoke. 

Oranville. 

2.  Quick  ;  vigorous  ;  active. 

That  day  was  spent  in  smart  skirmishes,  in  which 
many  fell.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand 
Rebellion. 

This  sound  proceeded  from  the  nimble  and  smart 
percussions  of  the  ambient  air,  made  by  the  swift 
and  irregular  motions  of  the  particles  of  the  liquors. 
— Boyle. 

3.  Producing  any  effect  with  force  and  vigour. 

After  showers, 

The  stars  shine  smarter,  and  the  moon  adorns, 
As  with  unborrow'd  beams,  her  sharpen' d  horns. 

Dryden. 

4.  Acute;  witty. 

It  was  a  smart  reply  that  Augustus  made  to  one 
that  ministered  this  comfort  of  the  fatality  of  things : 
this  was  so  far  from  giving  any  ease  to  his  mind,  that 
it  was  the  very  thing  that  troubled  him.— Archbishop 
Tillotson. 

5.  Brisk  ;  vivacious  :  lively. 

You  may  see  a  smart  rhetorician  turning  his  hat 
in  his  hands,  during  the  whole  course  of  his  ha- 
rangue. A  deaf  man  would  think  he  was  cheapen- 
ing a  beaver. — Addison. 

Who,  for  the  poor  renown  of  being  smart, 
Would  leave  a  sting  within  a  brother's  heart  ? 

Young. 

6.  Dandylike  in  dress. 

'I  more  than  half  believed,  just  now.  seeing  you 
go  very  smart,'  said  Pinch, '  that  you  must  be  going 
to  be  married,  Mark.'— Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit, 
ch.v. 

Smartly,  adv.  In  a  smart,  manner ;  sharply ; 
briskly ;  vigorously  ;  wittily. 

The  art,  order,  and  gravity  of  those  proceedings, 
where  short,  severe,  constant  rules  were  set,  and 
smartly  pursued,  made  them  less  taken  notice  of. — 
Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

The  stories  it  selects  fare]  —  generally  of  a  merry 
cast,  and  . . .  briefly  and  smartly  told. — Craik,  His- 
tory of  English  Literature,  vol.  L  p.  528. 

Smartness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Smart. 

1.  Quickness ;  vigour. 

What  interest  such  a  smartness  in  striking  the  air 
hath  in  the  production  of  sound,  may  iii  some  mea- 
sure appear  by  the  motion  of  a  bullet,  and  that  of  a 
switch  or  other  wand,  which  produce  no  sound,  if 
they  do  but  slowly  pass  through  the  air ;  whereas  if 
the  one  do  smartly  strike  the  air,  and  the  other  be 
shot  out  of  a  gun,  the  celerity  of  their  percussions 
on  the  air  puts  it  into  an  undulating  motion,  which, 
reaching  the  ear,  produces  audible  noise.— Boyle. 

2.  Liveliness ;  briskness  ;  wittiness. 

To  those  sharp,  satyrical,  and  popular  invectives 
...your  ladyship  hath  given  as  much  (or  more) 
edge  and  smartness,  as  ever  I  found  from  any.— 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  110. 

I  defy  all  the  clubs  to  invent  a  new  phrase,  equal 
in  wit,  humour,  smartness,  or  politeness,  to  my  set. 
— Swift. 

Smartmoney.  s.  Money  paid  as  a  fine  or 
penalty. 

Some  advanced  wages  from  my  new  post,  my 
lord.  This  pressing  is  hot  work,  though  it  entitles 
us  to  smart  money.— G.  Colman  the  elder,  The 
Jealous  Wife,  iii.  1. 

Smash,  v.  a.  [German,  schmeissen.~\  Break 
with  violence;  dash  to  pieces  ;  beat.  Col- 
loquial. 

Smasher.  «.  Coiner ;  stamper  of  false  coin. 
Slang. 
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Smatch.  v.  n.     Smack  ;  have  a  taste. 

Allowing  his  description  therein  to  retain  and 
smatche  of  veritie.— Banister,  History  of  Man,  fol. 
22 :  1578. 

Smatcb.  s.     Smack. 

1 .  Taste  ;  tincture  ;  twang. 

Thou  art  a  fellow  of  a  good  respect ; 
Thy  life  hath  had  some  smatch  of  honour  in't. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Caesar,  v.  5. 
Some  nations  may  be  found  to  have  a  peculiar 
guttural  or  nasal  smatch  in  their  language.— Holder, 
Elements  of  Speech,  p.  59. 

These  salts  have  somewhat  of  a  nitrous  taste,  bul 
mist  with  a  smatch  of  a  vitriolick.— Grew. 
Smatter.  v.  n.     [smatch.] 
1.  Have  a  slight  taste;  have  a  slight,  super- 
ficial, and  imperfect  knowledge. 
•2.  Talk  superficially  or  ignorantly. 

In  proper  terms,  such  as  men  smatter, 
When  they  throw  out  and  miss  the  matter. 

Butter,  Hudibras,  i.  1, 187. 
Of  state-affairs  you  cannot  smatter; 
Are  awkward  when  you  try  to  flatter.  Swift. 

Smatter.  *.   Superficial  or  slight  knowledge. 
All  other  sciences  were  extinguished  during  this 
empire,  excepting  only  a  smatter  of  judicial  astro- 
logy.—sir  W.  Temple. 

Smatterer.  *.  One  who  has  a  slight  or  su- 
perficial knowledge  ;  sciolist. 

Smatterers  in  other  men's  matters,  talebearers.— 
Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p. 364. 

Every  smatterer  thinks  all  the  circle  of  arts  con- 
fined to  the  closet  of  his  breast. — Bishop  Hall,  Fall 
of  Pride. 

There  are  certain  scioli  or  smatterers,  that  are 
busy  in  the  skirts  and  outsides  of  learning,  and  have 
scarce  any  thing  of  solid  literature  to  commend 
them. — B.  Jonson,  Discoveries. 

These  few,  who  preserve  any  rudiments  of  learn- 
ing, are,  except  one  or  two  smatterers,  the  clergy's 
f Hen  ds. — Swift. 

Smattering:,  verbal  abs.  Superficial  know- 
ledge. 

A  quarrelsome  man  in  a  parish,  especially  if  he 
have  gotten  a  little  smattering  of  law,  is  like  a  co- 
lick  in  the  guts,  that  tears,  and  wrings,  and  tor- 
ments a  whole  township.— Bishop  Hall,  Remains, 
p.  70. 

I  got  among  those  Venetians  some  smatterings  of 
the  Italian  tongue. — Howell,  Letters,  i.  1,  3. 

A  smattering  in  knowledge  (which  is  the  measure 
of  a  wit)  disposes  men  to  atheism ;  whereas  a  full 
proportion  would  carry  them  through  to  the  sense 
of  God  and  religion. — Goodman,  Winter  Evening's 
Conference,  Part  I. 

Such  a  practice  gives  a  slight  smattering  of  se- 
veral sciences  without  any  solid  knowledge.—  Watts. 

Since  by  a  little  smattering  in  learning,  and  great 
conceit  of  himself,  he  has  lost  his  religion,  may  he 
find  it  again  by  harder  study  and  an  humbler  mind  1 
— Bentley. 

Those  who,  with  a  mere  smattering  of  scientific 
knowledge,  seek  to  impose  on  the  multitude  by  a 
parade  of  mystical  jargon,  and  a  whole  apparatus  of 
learned  phraseology,  are  quickly  detected  by  com- 
petent and  instructed  judges.— Sir  G.  C.  Lewis.  On 
the  Influence  of  Authority  in  Matters  of  Opinion, 
ch.  iii. 

Smear,  v.  a.     [A.S.  smerian.~] 

1.  Overspread  with  something  viscous  and 
adhesive ;  besmear. 

If  any  such  be  here,  that  love  this  painting, 
Wherein  you  See  me  smear' d, 
If  any  think  brave  death  outweighs  bad  life, 
Let  him  wave  thus.       Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  i.  6. 

Then  from  the  mountain  hewing  timber  tall, 
Began  to  build  a  vessel  of  huge  bulk, 
Smear'd  round  with  pitch. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  729. 

Smear  d  as  she  was  with  black  Gorgonian  blood 
The  fury  sprang  above  the  Stygian  flood. 

Dry  den.  Translation  of  the  &neid,  vii.  476. 

2.  Soil ;  contaminate. 

Why  had  I  not,  with  charitable  hand, 
Took  up  a  beggar's  issue  at  my  gates  ? 
Who  smeared  thus,  and  mired  with  infamy 
I  might  have  said  no  part  of  it  is  mine. 

Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iv.  1. 
Smeary,  adj.     Dauby  ;  adhesive. 

A  smeary  foam  works  o'er  my  grinding  jaws, 
And  utmost  anguish  shakes  my  labouring  frame. 

Rowe, 
Smell,  v.  a.     [see  Stink.] 

1.  Perceive  by  the  nose. 

I  smell  sweet  savours,  and  I  feel  soft  things. 
Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  induct  sc  2 

Their  neighbours  hear  the  same  musick,  or  smell 
the  same  perfumes  with  themselves:  for  here  is 
enough.— Collier. 

2.  Find  out  by  mental  sagacity. 

The  horse  smelt  him  out,  and  presently  a  crochet 
came  in  his  head  how  to  countermine  him.— Sir  R 
L'Eslrange. 
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Smell,  v.  n. 

I.  Strike  the  nostrils. 

The  king  is  but  a  man  as  I  am :  the  violet  smells 
to  him  as  it  does  to  me;  all  his  senses  have  but 
human  conditions. — Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iv.  1. 

The  daintiest  smells  of  flowers  are  out  of  those 
plants  whose  leaves  smell  not. — Bacon,  Natural  and 
Experimental  History. 

'2.  Have  any  particular  scent :  (with  of). 

Honey  in  Spain  smelleth  apparently  of  the  rose- 
mary or  orange,  from  whence  the  bee  gathereth  it. 
— Bacon. 

If  you  have  a  silver  saucepan,  and  the  butter 
smells  of  smoak,  lay  the  fault  upon  the  coals.  — 
Swift. 

3.  Have  a  particular  tincture  or  smack  of 
any  quality. 

My  unsoil'd  name,  the  austereness  of  my  life, 
Will  so  your  accusation  overweigh, 
That  you  shall  stifle  in  your  own  report, 
And  smell  of  calumny. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  4. 
A  man  so  smelling  of  the  people's  lee, 
The  court  received  him  first  for  charity. 

Dry  den,  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  317. 

4.  Practise  the  act  of  smelling. 

Whosoever  shall  make  like  unto  that,  to  smell 
thereto,  shall  even  be  cut  off  from  his  people. — 
Exodus,  xxx.  38. 

5.  Exercise  sagacity. 

Down  with  the  nose,  take  the  bridge  quite  away, 
Of  him  that,  his  particular  to  forefend, 
Smells  from  the  general  weal. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 
Smell.  ,v. 

1.  Power  of  smelling;   sense  of  which  the 
nose  is  the  organ. 

Next,  in  the  nostrils,  she  doth  use  the  smett; 

As  God  the  breath  of  life  in  them  did  give, 
So  makes  he  now  this  power  in  them  to  dwell, 

To  judge  all  airs,  whereby  we  breathe  and  live. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

2.  Scent ;  power  of  affecting  the  nose. 

The  sweetest  smell  in  the  air  is  the  white  double 
violet,  which  comes  twice  a-year. — Bacon. 

All  sweet  smells  have  joined  with  them  some 
earthy  or  crude  odours.— Id. 

Pleasant  smells  are  not  confined  unto  vegetables, 
but  found  in  divers  animals.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vul- 
gar Errours. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  smells,  though  we  have 
but  a  few  names  for  them  :  the  smell  of  a  violet  and 
of  musk,  both  sweet,  are  as  distinct  as  any  two 
smells.— Locke. 

Smeller,  s. 

1.  One  who  smells. 

2.  One  who  is  smelled. 

These  left-handed  rascals, 
The  very  vomit,  sir,  of  hospitals, 
Bridewells  and  spittal-houses ;  such  nasty  smellers, 
That  if  they'd  been  unfurnish'd  of  club-truncheons, 
They  might  have  cudgell'd  me  with  their  very  stinks. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Nice  Valour. 

3.  Organ  of  smelling;  nose.  Pugilistic  slang. 
Smellfeast.   s.     Parasite;   one  who  haunts 

good  tables. 

Smellfeast  Vitellio 
Smiles  on  his  master  for  a  meal  or  two. 

Bishop  Hall,  Satires,  vi.  1. 

Who  has  a  stupid  intellect,  a  broken  memory, 
and  a  blasted  wit,  and  (which  is  worse  than  all)  a 
blind  and  benighted  conscience,  but  the  intem- 
perate and  luxurious,  the  epicure  and  the  Smellfeast'} 
— South,  Sermons,  iii.  75. 

The  ant  lives  upon  her  own,  honestly  gotten  ; 
whereas  the  fly  is  an  intruder,  and  a  common  smell- 
feast  that  spunges  upon  other  people's  trenchers.— 
Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Smelling:,  verbal  abs.  Sense  by  which  smells 
are  perceived. 

If  the  whole  body  were  an  eye,  where  were  the 
hearing  ?  if  the  whole  were  hearing,  where  were  the 
smelling '! — 1  Corinthians,  xii.  17. 

I  had  a  mind  to  know  whether  they  would  find 
out  the  treasure,  and  whether  smelling  enabled 
them  to  know  what  is  good  for  their  nourishment. 
Addison,  Spectator. 

Smelt,  s.   British  fish  of  the  genus  Osmerus 
(eperlanus);  spirling ;  sparling. 

Of  round  fish  there  are  brit,  sprat,  barn,  smelts.— 
Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

Smelts  have  a  very  peculiar  scent,  from  whence 
is  derived  one  of  their  English  names,  smelt  i.e. 
smell  it.  That  of  sparling,  which  is  used  in  Wales 
and  the  North  of  England,  is  taken  from  the  French, 
eperlan.'  There  is  a  wonderful  disagreement  in  tho 
opinion  of  people  as  to  the  scent  of  the  fish.  Some 
assert  that  it  flavours  of  the  violet ;  the  Germans, 
for  a  very  different  reason,  distinguish  it  by  the 
elegant  name  of  Stincktish ; . . .  and  not  without  rea- 
son, if  we  may  depend  on  Linnaeus,  who  says  there 
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are  in  the  Baltic  two  varieties ;  the  one  which  is 
called  Nors,  foetidissimus,  stercoris  instar,  which, 
in  the  early  spring,  when  the  peasants  come  to  buy 
it,  fills  all  the  streets  of  Upsal  with  the  smell.  He 
adds  that,  at  this  season,  agues  reign  there. . . . 
Smelts  are  often  sold  in  the  streets  of  London 
split  and  dried.  They  are  called  dried  sparlings, 
and  are  recommended  as  a  relish  to  a  glass  of  wine 
in  the  morning The  Atherine  ...  is  very  com- 
mon in  the  sea  near  Southampton,  where  it  is  called 
a  smelt.  — Pennant,  British  Zoology,  Smelt  and 
Atherine. 

The  smelt,  as  a  British  fish,  appears  to  be  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  the  eastern  and  western 
coasts  of  Great  Britain.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  good 
authority  for  the  appearance  of  the  true  smelt  be- 
tween Dover  and  the  Land's  End. . . .  Sir.  Salter,  in 
his  Angler's  Guide,  says  he  has  caught  very  fine 
smelts  oy  angling  in  Portsmouth  Harbour ;  but 
there  is  very  little  doubt  that  the  sandsmelt,  or 
Atherine,  which  is  there  abundant,  is  the  fish  al- 
luded to.— Yarrell,  History  of  British  Fishes. 
Smelt,  v.  a.  [German,  smelten,  schmelzen  ; 

Norse,  smalta.']     Reduce  by  heat  an  ore  to 

its  metallic  state. 

The  argillaceous  carbonate  of  iron,  or  clay  iron- 
stone of  the  coal  measures,  is  the  chief  ore  smelted 
in  England.— lire.  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufac- 
tures, and  Mines :  Iron. 

Smelter,  s.     One  who  smelts  ore. 

The  smelters  come  up  to  the  assayers.— Wood- 
ward, On  Fossils. 

Smelting-,  verbal  abs.  Process  of  extract- 
ing metal  from  the  ore. 

He  [Ray]  added  the  way  of  smelting  and  refining 
such  metals  and  minerals  as  England  doth  produce. 
— Derham,  Life  of  Kay. 

A  sort  of  earth,  of  a  dusky  red  colour,  found  chiefly 
in  iron  mines.  Some  of  this  earth  contains  as  much 
iron  as  to  render  it  worth  smelting. —  Woodward. 

Ores  are  the  mineral  bodies  which  contain   so 
much  metal  as  to  be  worth  the  smelting,  or  being 
reduced  by  fire  to  the  metallic  state. —  Ure,  Dic- 
tionary of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines:  Ores. 
Smew,  or  Smee.  s.    [  ?  ]    British  bird,  akin 
to  the  gulls,  of  the  genus  Mergus  (albellus)  ; 
lough  diver ;  whitehead  goosander  ;  white 
nun. 

The  smew,  or  smee,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  a 
winter  visitant  here,  and  the  most  common  species 
of  the  genus  frequenting  our  rivers  and  large  pieces 

of  fresh  water,  as  well  as  most  parts  of  the  coast 

Young  birds,  frequently  called  redheaded  smews, 
are  much  more  common  in  our  markets  than  old 
males. . .  .  The  nesting  habits  of  the  smew  are  un- 
known, but  the  eggs  are  eight  or  ten  in  number, 
and  of  a  rich  buff  colour. — Yarrell,  History  of  Bri- 
tish Birds. 
Smicker,  adj.  Flattering.  Obsolete. 

Regardful  of  his  honour  he  forsook 
The  smicker  use  of  court  humanity. 

Ford,  Fame's  Memorial,  v.  474.  (Rich.) 
Smickering:.  s.    [Swedish,  smickra ;  Danish, 
smigre  =  flatter.]     Amorous  inclination. 

We  had  a  young  doctour,  who  rode  by  our  coach, 
and  spemed  to  have  a  smickering  to  our  young  lady 
of  Pilton. — Dryden,  Letters  (ed.  Malone),  p.  88. 
Smicket.  s.     Smock.    Rare. 
Smickiy.  adj.     In  a  smicker  manner.     Ob- 
solete. 

Shall  I  be  brave  then?— Golden  as  the  sun. — 
What's  he  that  looks  so  smickly  I 

Fort/,  The  Sun's  Darling,  ii.  1.  (Rich.) 
Smight.  v.  a.      Smite.      (Incorrect;    the  g 
being  no  part  of  the  root.) 

As  when  a  griffon,  seized  of  his  prey, 
A  dragon  fierce  encountreth  in  his  flight, 
Through  widest  air  making  his  idle  way, 
That  would  his  rightful  ravin  rend  away  : 
With  hideous  horror  both  together  smight, 
And  solid!  so  sore  that  they  the  heavens  affray. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Smile,   v.  n.    [Provincial  German,  smielen ; 

Danish,  smile,] 

1.  Throw  the  countenance,  especially  the 
mouth,  in  a  condition  expressive  of  plea- 
sure, kindness,  love,  or  gladness :  (con- 
trary to  frown). 

A  fool  lifteth  up  his  voice  with  laughter,  but  a  wise 
man  doth  scarce  smile  a  little. — Ecclesiasticus, 
xzi.  20. 

Seldom  he  smiles ;  and  smiles  in  such  a  sort 
As  if  he  mock'd  himself,  and  scorn'd  his  spirit 
That  could  be  moved  to  smile  at  anything. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Ceesar,  i.  2. 
The  goddess  of  the  mountain  smiled  upon  her 
votaries,  and  cheared  them  in  their  passage  to  her 
palace.— 'fatter. 

She  smiled  to  see  the  doughty  hero  slain, 
But  at  her  smile  the  beau  revived  again. 

Pope,  Rape  of  (lie  Lock,  canto  v. 
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But  when  her  anxious  lord  return'd, 
Raised  is  her  head ;  her  eyes  are  dried : 

She  smiles,  as  William  ne'er  had  mourn'd, 
She  looks,  as  Mary  ne'er  had  died. 

Prior,  Ode  on  the  Death  of  Queen  Mary. 

•2.  Express,  by  a  similar  modification,  slight 
irony  or  contempt. 

Our  king  replied,  which  some  will  smile  at  now, 
but  according  to  the  learning  of  that  time. — Cam- 
den. 

Did  some  more  sober  critick  come  abroad, 
If  wrong,  I  smiled ;  if  right,  1  kiss'd  the  rod. 

Pope,  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot. 
'Twas  what  I  said  to  Craggs  and  Child, 
Who  praised  my  modesty,  and  smiled. 

Id.,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.i.  ep.  vii. 

3.  Look  gay  or  joyous. 

The  river  of  bliss  through  midst  of  heaven 
Rolls  o'er  Elysian  flowers  her  amber  stream  ; 
With  these,  that  never  fade,  the  spirits  elect 
Bind  their  resplendent  locks  inwreath'd  with 

beams; 

Now  in  loose  garlands  thick  thrown  off,  the  bright 
Pavement,  that  like  a  sea  of  jasper  shone, 
Impurpled  with  celestial  roses  smiled. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  358. 
Rich  industry  sits  smiling  on  the  plains. 

Pope,  Windsor  Forest. 

4.  Be  favourable  ;  be  propitious. 

Then  let  me  not  let  pass 
Occasion  which  now  smiles. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  479. 
Me  all  too  mean  for  such  a  task  1  weet, 

Yet  if  the  sov'reign  lady  deigns  to  smile, 
I'll  follow  Horace  with  impetuous  heat, 
And  clothe  the  verse  in  Spenser's  native  style. 

Prior,  Ode  to  Queen  Anne. 

Smile,  v.  a.  Awe  with  a  contemptuous  smile. 

The  courtly  Roman's  smiling  path  to  tread, 
And  sharply  smile  prevailing  folly  dead. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  i.  45. 
Smile,  s. 

1.  Slight  contraction  of  the  face;    look  of 
pleasure,  or  kindness :  (opposed  to  frown). 

I  frown  upon  him,  yet  he  loves  me  still. — 
Oh  that  your  frowns  would  teach  my  smiles  such 
skill. 

Sliakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  i.  1. 
No  man  marks  the  narrow  space 
'Twixt  a  prison  and  a  smile.  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

To  these,  that  sober  race  of  men,  whose  lives 
Religious  titled  them  the  sons  of  God, 
Shall  yield  up  all  their  virtue,  all  their  fame 
Ignobly,  to  the  trains  and  to  the  smiles 
Of  these  fair  atheists. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  621. 

2.  Gay  or  joyous  appearance. 

Yet  what  avail  her  unexhausted  stores, 
Her  blooming  mountains  and  her  sunny  shores, 
With  all  the  gifts  that  heav'n  and  earth  impart, 
The  smiles  of  nature  and  the  charms  of  art  ? 

Addison,  Litter  to  Lord  Halifax  from  Italy. 

Smiler.  *.     One  who  smiles. 

Know,  smiler,  at  thy  peril  thou  art  pleased ; 
Thy  pleasure  is  the  promise  of  thy  pain. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  i. 

Smiling-,  part.  adj.     Expressing  pleasure  or 
kindness  in  the  countenance. 
Let  their  heirs  enrich  their  time 
With  smiling  plenty  and  fair  prosp'rous  days. 

Sliakespear,  Richard  III.  v.  4. 
The  smiling  infant  in  his  hand  shall  take 
The  crested  basilisk  and  speckled  snake. 

Pope.  Messiah,  81. 

Smilingly,  adv.     In  a  smiling  manner ;  with 
a  look  of  pleasure. 

His  flaw'd  heart, 

'Twixt  two  extremes  of  passion,  joy  and  grief, 
Burst  smilingly.  Shakespear,  King  Lear,  v.  3. 

Carneades  stopping  him  smilingly,  told  him,  we 
are  not  so  forward  to  lose  good  company. — Boyle. 

Smilt.  v.  w.     Become  soft  and  pulpy,  like  the 
milt  of  a  fish. 

Having  too  much  water,  many  corns  will  smilt,  or 
have  their  pulp  turned  into  a  substance  like  thick 
cream.— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Smirch,  v.  a.     [  ?  smutch —  ?  mirh.~\    Soil. 

I'll  put  myself  in  poor  and  mean  attire, 
And  with  a  kind  of  umber  smirch  my  face, 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  i.  3. 

Smirched,  part.  adj.     Dusky  ;  soiled. 

Like  the  shaven  Hercules  in  the  smirched  worm- 
eaten  tapestry.  —  Sliakespear,  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing,  iii.  3. 

Smirk,  v.  n.   [A.S.  smercian.']  Smile  smugly 
and  complacently. 

The  hostess,  smiling  and  smirking,  as  each  new 
guest  was  presented,  was  the  centre  of  attraction  to 
a  host  of  young  dandies.— Theodore  Hook,  Gilbert 
Gurney. 
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Smirk,  s.     Smug  complacent  smile. 

_  The  Pict  stood  before  him  in  the  utmost  confu- 
sion, with  the  prettiest  smirk  imaginable  on  the 
finished  side  of  her  face,  pale  as  ashes  on  the  other. 
—Spectator,  no.  41. 

A  constant  smirk  upon  the  face,  and  a  whiffling 
activity  of  the  body,  are  strong  indications  of  futi- 
lity.—Lord  (Jltesterfleld. 
Smirk,  adj.     Nice ;  smart ;  jaunty. 

Seest,  how  brag  yon  bullocke  bears, 
So  emirke,  so  smoothe,  his  pricked  ears  : 
His  horns  been  as  broade  as  rainbow  bent, 
His  dew-lap  as  lithe  as  lass  of  Kent. 

Spenser,  S/tepherd's  Calendar. 
Smirking,  part.  adj.     Showing  a  smirk. 

I  have  plainly  laid  before  your  view 
That  I  have  cause,  as  these,  to  plaine  of  Fortune's 

guile. 

Which  smirking  though  at  first  she  seeme  to  smooth 

and  smile.       Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  477. 

Certain  gentlemen  of  the  gown,  whose  aukward, 

spruce,  prim,  sneering,  and  smirking  countenances 

have  got  good  preferment  by  force  of  cringing. — 

Swift. 

Her  grizzled  locks  assume  a  smirking  grace, 
And  art  has  levell'd  her  deep-furrow'd  face. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  v.  513. 

Smite,    v.  a.   pret.  smote;    past  part,  smit, 
smitten.   Less  properly,  indeed  incorrectly, 
smote.     In  the  following  stanza  it  is  asso- 
ciated with  broke  for  broken.  [A.S.  smitan.] 
And  the  widows  of  Ashur  are  loud  in  their  wail ; 
And  the  idols  are  broke  in  the  temple  of  Baal ; 
And  the  might  of  the  Gentile,  \msmote  by  the  sword, 
Hath  melted  like  snow  in  the  glance  of  the  Lord. 
Byron,  Hebrew  Melodies,  The  Destruction 
of  Sennacherib. 

1.  Strike  ;  reach  with  a  blow;  pierce. 

The  sun  shall  not  smite  thee  by  day  nor  the  moon 
by  night.— Psalms,  cxxi.  6. 

So  sweet  a  kiss  the  golden  sun  gives  not 
To  those  fresh  morning  drops  upon  the  rose, 
As  thy  eye-beams,  when  their  fresh  rays  have 

smote 
The  night  of  dew  that  on  my  cheeks  down  flows. 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  iv.  3. 
Where  the  morning  sun  first  warmly  smote 
The  open  field,  and  where  the  unpierced  shade 
Imbrown'd  the  noontide  bowers. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  241. 

2.  Kill ;  destroy. 

The  servants  of  David  had  smitten  of  Benjamin 
and  of  Abner's  men,  so  that  three  hundred  and 
threescore  died.— 2  Samuel,  ii.  81. 

3.  Afflict ;  chasten. 

Let  us  not  mistake  God's  goodness,  nor  imagine, 
because  he  smites  us,  that  we  are  forsaken  by  him. — 
Archbislwp  Wake. 

4.  Blast. 

And  the  flax  and  the  barley  was  smitten :  for  the 
barley  was  in  the  ear,  and  the  flax  was  boiled.— 
JSxod-us,  ix.31. 

5.  Affect  with  any  passion. 

I  wander  where  the  muses  haunt, 
Clear  spring,  or  shady  grove,  or  sunny  hill, 
Smit  with  the  love  of  sacred  song. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  27. 
Smit  with  the  love  of  sister  arts  we  came, 
And  met  congenial,  mingling  flame  with  flame. 

Pope,  Epistle  to  Mr.  Jervas. 
Smite,  v.  n.     Strike ;  collide.    Hare. 

The  heart  melteth,  and  the  knees  smite  together. 
—Nahum,  ii.  10. 
Smiter.  s. 

1.  One  who,  that  which,  smites. 

I  gave  my  back  to  the  smiters,  and  my  cheeks  to 
them  that  plucked  off  the  hair. — Isaiah,  1. 6. 

2.  Fancy  pigeon  so  called.     See  extract  from 
Selby  under  Pigeon. 

Smith.  *.   [A.S.  swzi'<5.] 

1.  One  who  forges  with  his  hammer ;    one 
who  works  in  metals. 

He  doth  nothing  but  talk  of  his  horse,  and  lie 
makes  it  a  great  appropriation  to  his  own  good 
parts  that  he  can  shoe  him  himself.  I  am  afraid 
his  mother  played  false  with  a  smith.— Shakespear 
Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  2. 

Lawless  man,  the  anvil  dares  profane, 
And  forge  that  steel  by  which  a  man  is  slain : 
Which  earth  at  first  for  ploughshares  did  afford ; 
Nor  yet  the  smith  had  learned  to  form  a  sword. 

Tate,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xv.  209. 

The  ordinary  qualities  observable  in  iron,  or  a 
diamond,  that  make  their  true  complex  idea,  a 
smith  or  a  jeweller  commonly  knows  better  than  a 
philosopher.— Locke. 

2.  One  who  makes  or  effects  anything. 

The  doves  repented,  though  too  late, 
Become  the  smiths  of  their  own  foolish  fate. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  1268. 
Smith,    v.  a.     [A.S.   sm(6ian.'\      Beat  into 
shape,  as  a  smith. 
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Smithcraft,  s.     [A.S.  smiScraft.]     Art  of  a 

Inventors  of  pastorage,  smithcraft,  and  musick.— 
Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Smitbery.  5.     Smithy ;  work  performed  in  a 

smith's  shop. 

The  din  of  all  his  smithery  may  some  time  or 
other  possibly  wake  this  noble  duke.— Burke,  Letter 
toaKobULard. 
Smithy.*.  [A.S.  s»»i85«.]    Shop  of  a  smith 

His  blazing  locks  sent  forth  a  crackling  sound. 
And  hiss'd.  like  red  hot  iron,  within  the  smithy 
drown'd.  Dryden. 

Smock,  s.    [A.S.  smoc."] 

1.  Under  garment  of  a  woman ;  shift. 

Her  body  covered  with  a  light  taffeta  garment,  so 
cut  as  the  wrought  smock  came  through  it  in  many 
places.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

How  dost  thou  look  now?  oh  ill-starr  d  wench ! 
Pale  as  thy  tmock !  when  we  shall  meet  at  compt, 
This  look  of  thine  will  hurl  my  soul  from  heav'n. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  v.  2. 
Though  Artemisia  talks  by  nts 
Of  councils,  classicks,  fathers,  wits ; 

Beads  Malbranche,  Boyle,  and  Locke : 
Yet  in  some  things,  methinks,  she  fails; 
'Xwere  well  if  she  would  pare  her  nails, 

And  wear  a  cleaner  smock. 

Pope,  Imitations,  Earl  of  Dorset. 

I  likewise  found  ten  Portugal  piec«-s  in  the  shoes 
Of  a  quaker,  whom  the  spirit  movud  to  revile  me 
with  great  bitterness  and  devotion ;  but  what  I 
Talue  myself  mostly  for  is  this  here  purchase,  a  gold 
Biiuff-box,  my  girl,  with  a  picture  on  the  inside  of 
the  lid;  which  I  untied  out  of  the  tail  of  a  pretty 
lady's  smock.— Smollett,  Roderick  Random,  ch.  ix. 

2.  Used  in  a  ludicrous  kind  of  composition 
for  anything  relating  to  women. 

At  tmock-treaton.  matron,  I  believe  you ; 
And  if  I  were  your  husband ;  but  when  1 
Trust  to  your  cob-web  bosoms  any  other, 
I/et  me  there  die  a  fly,  and  feast  yon  spider. 

B.  Jotuon,  Catiline  t  Conspiracy,  iv.  6. 
Plague  on  his  tmock  loyalty  1 
I  hate  to  see  a  brave  bold  fellow  sotted, 
Made  sour  and  senseless,  turn'd  to  whey  by  love. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  ii.  1. 

3.  Smockfrock. 

The  Swiss  stand  drawn  up,  disguised  in  white 
canvass  tmock*;  the  Invalides  without  disguise; 
their  anna  all  piled  against  the  wall.  —  Carli/le, 
French  Revolution,  ft.  i.  b.  ii.  ch.  vi. 

Smockfaced.  adj.  Palefaced ;  maidenly; 
effeminate. 

Your  smooth,  smock-faced  boy. 

JJryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  x.  491. 
Old  chiefs  reflecting  on  their  former  deeds, 
Disdain  to  rust  with  batter'd  invalids  ; 
Hut  active  in  the  foremost  ranks  appear, 
And  leave  young  tinock-faced  beaux  to  guard  the 
rear.  Fenton. 

Smock-frock,  s.  [two  words.]  Slop,  or 
over  garment,  worn  like  a  shirt,  over  the 
other  clothes ;  gaberdine. 

A  man  in  a  tmock-frock  was  sitting  by,  eating  his 
morning  meal. —  W.  II.  Aintworth,  Rook  wood. 

Smoke,  v.  n.  [A.S.  smeuyiun  =  contrive.] 
Smell,  or  hunt  out. 

He  hither  came  t'  observe  and  smoke 
What  courses  other  riskers  took.  Butler,  Hudibra.i. 
I  began  to  smoke  that  they  were  a  parcel  of  mum- 
mers, and  wondered  that  none  of  the  Middlesex 
justices  took  care  to  lay  some  of  them  by  the  heels. 
— Addison,  Freeholder, 

Smoke,  r.  a. 

1.  Detect;  find  out. 

He  was  first  smoked  by  the  old  lord  Lafeu :  when 
his  disguise  and  he  is  parted,  what  a  sprat  you  shall 
find  himl—Shaketpear,  All's  well  that  ends  tctll, 
iii.  6. 

I  am  glad,  I  have  smoked  you  yet  at  last.— .B.  Jon- 
ton,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour. 

Tom  Tattle  passes  for  an  impertinent,  and  Will 
Trippet  begins  to  be  smoked,  in  case  1  continue  this 
paper.— Additon,  Spectator. 

2.  Expose ;  ridicule  to  the  face 

Thou'rt  very  smart,  my  dear :  but  see,  smoke  the 
doctor ! — Addison,  Drummer. 
Smoke  the  fellow  there.— Cvngreve. 

Smoke.  *.  [A.S.  smoc,  smoec,  smec.~\  Parti- 
cles of  imperfectly  burnt  material  rising 
from  a  fire  when  the  fuel  is  in  excess  of 
the  flame. 

She  might  utter  out  some  smoke  of  those  flames 
wherewith  else  she  was  not  only  burned,  but 
smothered.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Stand  off,  and  let  me  take  the  air ; 
Why  should  the  smoke  pursue  the  fair  ? 

Cleavdand. 
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All  involved  with  stench  . 

As  smoke  that  rises  from  the  kindling  fires, 
Is  seen  this  moment,  and  the  next  expires.  ""  • 

Smoke  passing  through  flame  cannot  but  grow •  reu 
hot,  and  red  hot  smoke  can  appear  no  other  than 
flame.— Sir  I.  Newton. 
Smoke,  v.  n. 
1.  Emit  a  dark  exhalation  by  heat. 

His  brandish'd  steel, 
Which  vnoked  with  ****£»&*%  JfflcWft>  L  2< 

To  him  no  temple  stood  nor  gS-gg^  L  m. 

For  Venns,  Cytherea  was  invoked, 
Altars  for  Pallas  to  Athena  smoked.  urm 

He  had  been  accustomed  to  believe  that  the  god 
had  lived  upon  earth,  and  taken  upon  themselves 
the  forms  of  men  ;  had  shared  in  human  passions  in 
human  labours,  and  in  human  misfortunes.  What 
was  the  travail  of  his  own  Alcmsena's  son,  whose 
altars  now  smoked  with  the  incense  of  countless 
cities,  but  a  toil  for  the  human  race— Lord  Lytton, 
The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  b.  iii.  ch.  m. 
•2.  Burn  ;  be  kindled. 

The  anger  of  the  Lord  shall  smoke  against  that 
man.— Deuteronomy,  xxix.  20. 

3.  Move  with  such  swiftness  as  to  kindle ; 
move  very  fast  so  as  to  raise  dust  like 
smoke. 

Aventinus  drives  his  chariot  round 
The  Latian  plains,  with  palms  and  laurels  crown  d, 
Proud  of  his  steeds  he  smokes  along  the  field; 
His  father's  hydra  tills  the  ample  shield. 

Dryden.  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  vn.  907. 

With  hasty  hand  the  ruling  reins  he  drew, 
He  lash'd  the  coursers,  and  the  coursers  flew ; 
Beneath  the  bending  yoke  alike  they  held 
Their  equal  pace,  and  smoked  along  the  field. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  ill.  611. 

4.  Steam;  reek. 

That  cunning  fellow  Shaftesbury,  and  some  others 
amongst  the  great  ones,  have  taken  it  up,  and  are 
driving"  on  at  such  a  rate  as  makes  harness  crack, 
and  horses  smoke  for  it.— Sir  W.  Scott,  Peveril  of 
the  Peak,  ch.v. 

5.  Inhale  tobacco. 

G.  Suffer  ;  be  punished. 

Maugre  all  tlie  world  will  I  keep  safe, 
Or  some  of  you  shall  smoke  for  it  in  Rome. 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  iv.  2. 
Smoke,  v.  a. 

\ .  Scent  by  smoke ;  medicate  by  smoke,  or 
dry  in  smoke. 

A  gambon  of  bacon  smoked.— Huloet. 
Frictions  of  the  back-bone  with  flannel,  smoked 
with  penetrating  aromatical  substances,  have  proved 
effectual . — Arbu  th  not. 

•2.  Expel  by  smoke. 

This  king,  upon  that  outrage  against  his  person, 
smoked  the  Jesuits  out  of  his  nest. — Sir  E.  Sandys, 
State  of  Religion.  G.  3.  b. :  ed.  1605. 

3.  Use  for  smoking :  (in  the  extract  the  con- 
struction is  scarcely  active ;  the  tobacco 
being  that  which  is  smoked). 

Not  blacker  tube,  nor  of  a  shorter  size, 
Smokes  Cambro- Briton. 

J.  Philips,  Splendid  Shitting. 
Smoke-dry,  v.  a.     Dry  by  smoke. 

Smoke-dry  the  fruit,  but  not  if  you  plant  them.— 
Mortimer,  Husbandry. 
Smoke-dried,  adj.     Dried  by  smoke. 

I  love,  my  boy,  one  jolly  hour  with  thee,  ...  in 
this  chamber,  all  smoke-dried  though  it  be. — Lord 
Lytton,  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  b.  ii.  ch.  ii. 

Smoke-farthing,  s.  In  Law.  See  extract. 
Smoke-farthings,  the  pentecostals  or  customary 
oblations  ottered  by  the  dispersed  inhabitants  with- 
in a  diocese,  where  they  made  their  procession  to 
the  mother  cathedral  church,  came  by  degrees  into 
a  standing  annual  rent,  called  smoke-farthings,— 
Cowell. 

Smoke-jack.  *.    Jack  turned  by  the  current 

.  of  air  which  carries  up  the  smoke. 

Smoke-money,  s.     See  Smoke-silver. 

Smoke-penny,  s.    See  Smoke-silver. 

Smoke-silver.  *.     In  Law.     See  extract. 

Lands  were  held  in  some  places  by  the  payment 
of  the  sum  of  sixpence  yearly  to  the  sheriff,' called 
smoke-silver.  Smoke-silver  and  smokepenny  are  to 
be  paid  to  the  ministers  of  divers  parishes,  as  a 
modus  in  lieu  of  tithe-wood :  and  in  some  manors 
formerly  belonging  to  religious  houses  there  is  still 
paid,  as  appendant  to  the  said  manors,  the  ancient 
Peter-pence,  by  the  name  of  smoke-money.— Tomline 
Law  Dictionary.  (Grainger.) 

Smoker.  .».     One  who,  that  which,  smokes. 

Amusing  himself  with  his  pipe  and  cheroots 
The  whole  allernoou  at  the  old  Goat-iu-Boots, 
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With  a  couple  more  soakers 
Thoroughbred  smokers, 
Both  like  himself  prime  singers  and  jokers. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  Look  at  the  Clock. 

Smokeless,  adj.     Having  no  smoke. 

Tenants  with  sighs  the  smokeless  tow'rs  survey, 
And  turn  th'  unwilling  steed  another  way. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  in.  191. 

Smokinp.  part.  adj.     Emitting  smoke. 

When  the  sun  went  down,  behold  a  smoking  fur- 
nace and  a  burning  lamp  that  passed  between  those 
pieces.— Genesis,  xv.  17. 

Smoking',  verbal  abs.     Act  or  habit  of  one 
who,  or  that  which,  smokes. 

a.  As  of  a  chimney. 

b.  As  in  the  use  of  tobacco. 

Smoking  has  gone  out.  To  be  sure  it  is  a  shocking 
thing  blowing  smoke  out  of  our  mouth  into  other 
people's  mouths,  eyes,  and  noses,  and  having  the 
same  thing  done  for  us.  Yet  1  cannot  account  why 
a  thing  which  requires  so  little  exertion,  and  yet 
preserves  the  mind  from  total  vacuity,  should  have 
gone  out. . . .  The  taste  for  smoking  has  .  . .  revived, 
probably  from  the  military  habits  of  Europe  during 
the  French  wars :  but  instead  of  the  sober  seden- 
tary pipe  the  ambulatory  cigar  is  now  chiefly  used. 
—Boswell,  Life  of  Johnson,  with  Note  by  Croker : 
18SO. 

c.  Equivocal. 

Clarkson  tells  me  you  are  in  a  smoky  house.  Have 
you  cured  it?    It  is  hard  to  cure  anything  of  smok- 
ing.—Lamb,  Letters,  Letter  to  Coleridge. 
As  the  first  element  in  a  compound. 

And,  ladies,  think  of  men  who  do  not  merely 
frequent  the  dining-room  and  library,  but  who  use 
other  apartments  of  those  horrible  dens  . .  think  of 
Cannon  .  .  .  clattering  over  the  billiard-table  .  .  . 
think  of  Pam  .  .  .  playing  guinea  points.  . . .  Above 


Smoky,  adj. 

1.  Emitting  smoke. 

Victorious  to  the  top  aspires, 
Involving  all  the  wood  in  smoky  fires. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  ii.  420. 

2.  Having  the  appearance  or  nature  of  smoke. 

London  appears  in  a  morning  drowned  in  a  black 
cloud,  and  all  the  day  after  smothered  with  smoky 
fog,  the  consequence  whereof  proves  very  offensive 
to  the  lungs. — Harvey. 

If  blast  septentrional  with  brushing  wings 
Sweep  up  the  smoky  mists,  and  vapours  damp, 
Then  woe  to  mortals.  J.  Philips,  Cyder,  i.  146. 

3.  Noisome  with  smoke. 

O  he 's  as  tedious 

As  a  tired  horse,  or  as  a  railing  wife  ; 
Wrorse  than  a  smoky  house. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iii.  1. 
Courtesy 

Is  sooner  found  in  lowly  sheds, 
With  smoky  rafters,  than  in  tapestry  halls 
And  courts  of  princes.  Milton,  C'omus,  322. 

Morpheus,  the  humble  god,  that  dwells 
In  cottages  and  smoky  cells, 
Hates  gilded  roofs  and  beds  of  down  ; 
And  though  he  fears  no  prince's  frown, 
Flies  from  the  circle  of  a  crown.        Sir  J.  Denham. 

4.  Dark ;  obscure. 

Other  points  the  Jesuits,  by  their  smoky  doctrine, 
do  resist. — Skinner,  Letter  to  Archbishop  Usher,  in 
Parr's  Letters,  p.  358. 

Sinoit.  s.  [  ?  ]    Young  salmon. 

Desirous  of  ascertaining  the  appearance  of  the 
young  salmon  at  periods  intermediate  between  the 
states  as  pinks  and  salmon  peal,  other  experiments 
were  tried.  Pinks  in  the  river  Hodder  in  the  month 
of  April  are  rather  more  than  three  inches  long,  and 
are  considered  to  be  the  fry  of  that  year :  at  this 
time,  smolts  of  six  inches  and  a  half  are  also  taken. 
The  smo  ts  are  considered  as  the  fry  of  the  previous 
year,  and  are  distinguished  by  the  blue  colour  on 
the  upper  half  of  their  body,  the  silvery  tint  of  the 
lower  half,  and  the  darker  hue  of  the  ttns  generally 
as  compared  with  those  of  the  pink.  In  this  state 
as  to  colour,  the  smolts  are  said  to  have  assumed 
their  migratory  dress,  and  go  down  to  the  sea  in 
May.  In  June  the  young  pink  in  the  Hodder  mea- 
sures about  four  inches ;  in  July  it  measures  five 
inches,  and  no  smolts  are  then  found  in  the  river. 
To  be  further  convinced  of  this  change,  and  the 
length  of  time  required  to  produce  it,  a  pink  put 
into  a  well  at  Whitewell  in  the  forest  of  Bowland  in 
November  1837,  was  taken  out  in  the  state  of  a  smolt 
of  six  inches  and  a  quarter  in  July  18«8.  In  another 
instance  more  pinks  by  Mr.  Upton's  directions  were 
put  into  Lillymere  in  September  1837,  and  Mr. 
Parker  caught  live  or  six  in  the  state  of  smolts  of 
seven  and  a  half  inches  in  August  1838.  In  referring 
to  the  particular  size  of  the  pinks  in  the  river  Hod- 
den at  stated  periods,  it  may  be  necessary  to  remark 
that  the  pinks  of  different  rivers,  ami  even  in  the 
same  river,  will  be  found  to  vary  in  size,  depending 


on  the  time  at  which  the  spawn  was  deposited,  the 
temperature  of  the  season,  and  other  causes. — 
Yarrell,  History  of  British  Fishes. 

Smoor.  v.  a.     Smother. 

Smooring-.  part.  adj.     Smothering. 

Thou  fast  bound  ball  of  smnoring  darkness. 
Dr.  H.  More,  Philosophical  Poems,  p.  322 :  1647. 

Smooth,  adj.     [A.S.  smeo",  smoeft.'] 

1.  Even  on  the  surface;  not  rough;  level; 
having  no  asperities. 

Behold  Esau  my  brother  is  a  hairy  man,  and  I  am 
a  smooth  man. — Genesis,  xxvii.  11. 

The  outlines  must  be  smooth,  imperceptible  to 
the  touch,  and  even  without  eminences  or  cavities. 
— Dryden. 

2.  Evenly  spread  ;  glossy. 

3.  Equal  in  pace ;  without  starts  or  obstruc- 
tion. 

4.  Gently  flowing. 

Smooth  Adonis  from  his  rock 
Ran  purple  to  the  sea. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  4,50. 

5.  Voluble ;  not  harsh  ;  soft. 

When  sage  Minerva  rose, 
From  her  sweet  lips  smooth  elocution  flows. 

Gay,  The  Fan,  iii.  1 . 

6.  Bland ;  mild ;  adulatory. 

The  subtle  fiend, 

Though  inly  stung  with  anger  and  disdain, 
Dissembled,  aud  this  answer  smooth  return'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  i.  465. 
This  smooth  discourse  and  mild  behaviour  oft 
Conceal  a  traitor.  Addison,  Cato,  ii.  1. 

As  the  first   element  in   a  combination  or 
compound. 

Missing  thee,  I  walk  unseen 
On  the  dry  smooth-shaven  green, 
To  behold  the  wandering  moon 
Riding  near  her  highest  noon. 

Milton,  n  Penseroso,  65. 
By  the  hand  he  took  me  raised, 
And  over  fields  and  waters,  as  in  air, 
Smooth-sliding  without  step. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  300. 
Nor  box  nor  limes,  without  their  use ; 
Smooth-grain' d,  and  proper  for  the  turner's  trade, 
Which  curious  hands  may  carve,  aud  steel  with  ease 
invade. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  ii.  630. 
So,  Dick  adept,  tuck  back  thy  hair ; 
And  I  will  pour  into  thy  ear 
Remarks,  which  none  did  e'er  disclose, 
In  smooth-paced  verse  or  hobbling  prose. 

Prior,  Alma,  iii.  141. 

He  was  smooth-tongued,  gave  good  words,  and 
seldom  lost  his  temper.  —  Arbuthnot,  History  of 
John  Bull. 

The  madding  monarchs  to  compose 
The  Pylian  prince,  the  smooth-speech' d  Nestor  rose. 

Tickell. 

The  fair-hair' d  queen  of  love 
Descends  smooth-gliding  from  the  courts  above. 

Pope. 

The  monarch  turns  him  to  his  royal  guest, 
And  for  the  promised  journey  bids  prepare 
The  smooth-hair'd  horses,  and  the  rapid  car. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  iii.  603. 

Used  adverbially.     Level. 

Bob  Tizzy,  who  was  famous  for  such  feats,  had 
already  made  away  with  the  College  pump-handle ; 
tiled  St.  Boniface's  nosesmooth  with  his  face;  carried 
off  four  images  of  nigger- boys,  from  the  tobacconists ; 
painted  the  senior  proctor's  horse  pea-green,  &c. — 
Thackeray,  Hook  of 'Snobs,  ch.  xiv. 

Smooth,  s.     Smooth  part. 

She  put  the  skins  of  the  kids  of  the  goats  upon  his 
hands,  and  upon  the  smooth  of  his  neck. — Genesis, 
xxvii.  16. 

Smooth,  v.  a. 

1.  Level ;  make  even  on  the  surface. 

The  carpenter  encouraged  the  goldsmith,  and  he 
that  smpotheth  with  the  hammer  him  that  smote 
the  anvil.— Isaiah,  xli.  7. 

Smiling  she  seern'd,  and  full  of  pleasing  thought, 
From  ocean  as  she  first  began  to  rise, 
And  smooth'd  the  ruffled  seas,  and  clear'd  the  skies. 
Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  ii.  512. 

'  Why  do  people  spend  more  money : '  here  he 
filled  his  glass  again :  '  upon  a  death,  Mrs.  Gamp, 
than  upon  a  birth  ?  Come,  that's  in  your  way ;  you 
ought  to  know.  How  do  you  account  for  that  now  V ' 
'  Perhaps  it  is  because  an  undertaker's  charges 
comes  dearer  than  a  nurse's  charges,  sir,'  said  Mrs. 
Gam)>,  tittering,  and  smoothing  down  her  new  black 
dress  with  her  hands.  'Ha,  ha!'  laughed  Mr.  Mould. 
'  You  have  been  breakfasting  at  somebody's  expense 
this  morning,  Mrs.  Gamp.' — Dickens,  Martin  Chuz- 
zlewit,  ch.  xix. 

Without  aid  from  her  husband,  the  wife  took  down 
basket  and  nosegay,  settled  her  cloak,  smoothed  her 
gown,  and  said, 'Very  odd!  — they  don't  seem  to 
exoect  us,  Mark.  How  still  the  house  is.  Go  and 
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knock;   they  can't  ha*  gone  to  bed  yet.'  —  Lord 
Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  xi.  ch.  xvii. 

'  Whither  away,'  he  repented,  picking  up  the  ill- 
omened  letter  which  Grizzly  .Sam  had  cast  from 
him,  and  smoothing  it  on  his  knee. — Sala,  Dutch 
Pictures,  The  Ship- Chandler. 

2.  Work  into  a  soft  uniform  mass. 

It  brings  up  again  into  the  mouth  that  which  it 
had  swallowed,  and  chewing  it,  grinds  and  smooths 
it,  and  afterwards  swallows  it  into  another  stomach. 
— Ray,  On  the  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the 
Works  of  the  Creation. 

3.  Make  easy;  rid  from  obstructions. 

Thou,  Abelard !  the  last  sad  office  pay, 
And  smooth  my  passage  to  the  realms  of  day. 

Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelard. 

4.  Make  flowing  ;  free  from  harshness. 

In  their  motions  harmony  divine 
So  smooths  their  charming  tones. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  625. 
All  your  muse's  softer  art  display. 
Let  Carolina  smooth  the  tuneful  lay ; 
Lull  with  Amelia's  liquid  name  the  Nine, 
And  sweetly  flow  through  all  the  royal  line. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  sat.  i. 

5.  Palliate ;  soften. 

Had  it  been  a  stranger,  not  my  child, 
To  smooth  his  fault  I  would  have  been  more  mild. 
Shakespear,  Richard  11.  i.  3. 

6.  Calm;  mollify. 

Now  breathe  we,  lords;   good  fortune  bids  us 

pause, 
And  smooth  the  frowns  of  war  with  peaceful  looks. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  ii.  6. 
Each  perturbation  smooth'd  with  outward  calm. 
Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  120. 

7.  Ease. 

Restored  it  soon  will  be ;  the  means  prepared, 
The  difficulty  smoothed,  the  danger  shared : 
Be  but  yourself.  Dryden. 

8.  Flatter ;  soften  with  blandishments. 

Because  I  cannot  flatter,  and  look  fair, 
Smile  in  men's  faces,  smooth,  deceive,  and  cog, 
Duck  with  French  nods,  and  apish  courtesy, 
I  must  be  held  a  rancorous  enemy. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  3. 

This  man's  a  flatt'rer  ?  if  one  be, 
So  are  they  all ;  for  every  greeze  of  fortune 
Is  smooth'd  by  that  below. 

Id.,  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 

He  smooths  us  up  in  the  good  opinion  of  our  own 
gracious  disposition.— £ishop  Hall,  Invisible  World, 
b.  iii.  §  5. 

Smoothbore,  s.     Smooth-bored  gun. 
Smoothbored.  adj.    Having  a  smooth,  as  op- 
posed to  a  rifled,  barrel :  (applied  to  guns). 

Although  the  whole  of  the  infantry  of  the  British 
army  is  now  armed  with  rifles,  the  rifle  brigade  and 
60th  regiment,  which  were  armed  with  rifles  while 
the  other  troops  had  only  smooth-bored  muskets,  are 
still  distinguished  as  rifle  regiments,  as  are  also  the 
Ceylon,  Cape,  and  Canadian  regiments.  —  Brande 
and  Cox,  l>ictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and 
Art. 

Smooth-chinned.  adj.     Beardless. 

Look  to  your  wives  too; 
The  amooth-chinned  cpurtiei-s  are  abroad. 

Mossinger,  The  Duke  of  Milan,  ii.  1. 

Smoothen.  v.  a.     Make  smooth.    Hare. 

With  edged  grooving  tools  they  cut  down  and 
smoothen  the  extuberauces  left. — Moxon,  Mechanical 
Exercises. 

Smoother,  s.  One  who,  that  which,  smooths, 
or  frees  from  harshness. 

They  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  '  scalds,' 
a  word  which  denotes  smoothers  and  polishers  of 
language.  —  Bishop  Percy,  Essay  on  the  Ancient 
English  Minstrels,  §  1. 

Smoothfaced,  adj. 

1.  Mild-looking;  having  a  soft  air. 

O,  shall  1  say  I  thank  you,  gentle  wife? — 
Not  so,  my  lord  ;  a  twelvemonth  and  a  day, 
I'll  mark  no  words  that  smoothfaced  wooers  say. 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  v.  2. 
Let  their  heirs 

Enrich  their  time  to  come  with  smoothfaced  peace, 
With  smiling  plenty,  and  fair  prosp'rous  days. 

Id.,  Richard  III.  v.  4. 

2.  Beardless. 

3.  Having  a  smooth  surface  in  general. 
Smoothly,  adv.     In  a  smooth  manner. 
1.  Not  roughly;  evenly;  with  even  glide. 

Beneath  the  shade  of  flowing  jet 
The  ivory  forehead  smoothly  set. 

Guardian,  no.  1C8. 

The  musick  of  that  murmuring  spring 
Is  not  so  mournful  as  the  strains  you  sing ; 
Nor  rivers  winding  through  the  vales  below 
So  sweetly  warble,  or  so  smoothly  flow. 

Pope,  Pastorals,  Winter. 
6G  2 
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2.  Without  obstruction  ;  easily;  readily. 

Had  Joshua  been  mindful,  the  fraud  of  the 
Gibeonites  could  not  so  smoothly  have  past  un- 
espied,  till  there  was  no  help.  —  Hooker,  Ecclesi- 
astical Polity. 

3.  With  soft  and  bland  language. 

4.  Mildly;  innocently. 

Some  look'd  full  smoothly,  und  had  a  false  quart. 
Skelton,  The  Tunning  of  Elinor  Humming. 

Looking  so  smoothly  and  innocently  on  it,  and  so 
deceiving  them. — Dr.  H.  More,  Conjecture  Cabba- 
listica,  p.  226. 

Smoothness,    s.     Attribute    suggested    by 
Smooth. 

1.  Evenness  on  the  surface;  freedom  from 
asperity. 

A  countryman  feeding  his  flock  by  the  sea-side,  it 
was  so  delicate  a  fine  day,  that  the  smoothness  of 
the  water  tempted  him  to  set  up  for  a  merchant. — 
Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

The  nymph  is  all  into  a  laurel  gone, 
The  smoothness  of  her  skin  remains  alone. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 
Metamorphoses,  b.  L 

2.  Softness  or  mildness  on  the  palate. 

Fallacious  drink !  ye  honest  men  beware, 
Nor  trust  its  smoothness ;  the  third  circling  glass 
Suffices  virtue.  J.  Philips,  Cyder,  ii.  355. 

3.  Sweetness  and  softness  of  numbers. 

As  French  has  more  fineness  and  smoothness  at 
this  time,  so  it  had  more  compass,  spirit,  and  force 
in  Montaigne's  age. — Sir  W.  Temple. 

Virgil,  though  smooth,  where  smoothness  is  re- 

Suired,  is  so  far  from  affecting  it,  that  he  rather 
isdains  it ;  frequently  using  synalephas,  and  con- 
cluding his  sense  in  the  middle  of  his  verse.  — 
Dryden. 

4.  Blandness  and  gentleness  of  speech. 

She  is  top  subtle  for  thee ;  and  her  smoothness, 
Her  very  silence,  and  her  patience, 
Speak  to  the  people,  and  they  pity  her. 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  i.  3. 

Smother,  v.  a.   [also  smoor,  A.S.  smoranj] 

1.  Suffocate  with  smoke,  or  by  exclusion  of 
the  air. 

She  might  give  passage  to  her  thoughts,  and  so  as 
it  were  utter  out  some  smoke  of  those  flames,  where- 
with else  she  was  not  only  burned  but  smothered. — 
Sir  P.  Sidney. 

We  smother' d 

The  most  replenished  sweet  work  of  nature, 
That  from  the  prime  creation  e'er  she  framed. 

Shakespear,  Richard  ILf.  iv.  3. 
The  helpless  traveller,  with  wild  surprise, 
Sees  the  dry  desart  alt  around  him  rise, 
And  smother'd  in  the  dusty  whirlwind  dies. 

Addison,  Cato. 

2.  Suppress. 

Lewd  and  wicked  custom,  beginning  perhaps  at 
the  first  amongst  few,  afterwards  spreading  into 
greater  multitudes,  and  so  continuing ;  from  time 
may  be  of  force,  even  in  plain  things,  to  smother  the 
light  of  natural  understanding.  —  Hooker,  Ecclesi- 
astical Polity. 

She  was  warmed  with  the  graceful  appearance 
of  the  hero :  she  smothered  those  sparkles  put  of 
decency,  but  conversation  blew  them  up  into  a 
flame.— Dryden,  Translation  of  the  jEneid,  dedica- 
tion. 
With  up. 

We  are  enow  yet  living  in  the  field, 
To  smother  up  the  English  in  our  throngs. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iv.  5. 
Smother,  v.  n. 

1.  Smoke  without  vent. 

2.  Be  suppressed  or  kept  close. 

What,  in  to  this  grave  ? — 
Yea,  there  shall  ye  consume. — 
And  what,  sholde  I  smoder  here  ? — 
Yea,  by  my  faith,  and  never  more  appere. 

Every  Man  (Old  Morality  to  called). 

The  advantage  of  conversation  is  such,  that,  for 
want  of  company,  a  man  had  better  talk  to  a  post 
than  let  his  thoughts  lie  smoking  and  smothering.— 
Collier,  Essays,  Of  Friendship. 

Smother,  s. 

1.  State  of  suppression.  Rare. 

This  unfortunate  prince,  after  a  long  smother  of 
discontent,  and  hatred  of  many  of  his  nobility  and 
people,  breaking  forth  at  times  into  seditions,  was 
at  last  distressed  by  them.— Bacon. 

A  man  were  better  relate  himself  to  a  statue,  than 
suffer  his  thoughts  to  pass  in  smother. — Id. 

Nothing  makes  a  man  suspect  much,  more  than 
to  know  little ;  and  therefore  men  should  procure 
to  know  more,  and  not  to  keep  their  suspicions  in 
smother.— Id.,  Essays. 

2.  Smoke  ;  thick  dust. 

Thus  must  I  from  the  smoke  into  the  smother, 
From  tyrant  duke  unto  a  tyrant  brother. 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  L  2. 
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Where  yon  disordered  heap  of  ruin  lies, 
Stones  rent  from  stones,  where  clouds  of  dust  arise, 
Amid  that  smother  Neptune  holds  his  place. 

Drvden.  Translation  of  the  JSneid,  n.  825. 
The  greater  part  enter  only  like  mutes  to  nil  the 
at**?,  and  spend  their  taper  in  smoke  and  smother. 
—Collier,  Essay*,  Of  Fame. 
Smothering,  part.  adj. 
1  .  Wanting  vent. 

H»y  and  straw  have  a  very  low  degree  of  heat  ;  but 
yet  close  and  smothering,  and  which  drieth  not.— 
Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

2.  Suffocating. 

Smooch.  r.  a.     Salute. 

What  bussing,  what  smouehtng  and  slabbering 
oneof  another  !—  Stubbes,  Anatomy  of  Abuses,  p.  114: 
1595. 
Smoulder,  s.     Smother. 

The  powder  sendes  his  smoke  into  the  cruddy 

•Mil 

The  tmrmlder  stops  our  nose  with  stench,  the  fume 
offends  our  eyes.  Gascoigne.  (Rich.) 

Smoulder,  r.  n.  Burn  with  concealed  or 
latent  flame. 

The  tone  is  a  light  flame  spne  ended,  the  tother 
smowdereth  much  longer.—  Sir  T.  More.  (Wedg- 
wood.) 

Smouldrlng.  part.  adj.     Smouldry. 
With  such  a  horrid  clang 
As  on  Mount  Sinai  rang, 

While  the  red  fire  and  smouldring  clouds  outbrake. 
Milton,  Ode  on  the  Nativity,  157.    (  Rich.) 

Smouldry.  adj.  Burning  and  smoking 
without  vent. 

None  can  breathe,  nor  see,  nor  hear  at  will, 
Through  smouldry  cloud  of  duskish  stinking  smoke, 
That  the  only  breath  him  daunts  who  hath  escaped 
the  stroke.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Smudge,  s.    Smutch. 

Smudge,  v.  a.     Smutch. 

But  rather  with  the  beauty  of  the  mind 
Which  neither  time  can  alter,  sickness  change, 
Violence  deface,  nor  the  black  hand  of  envy 
Smudge  and  disgrace,  or  spoile,  or  make  deformed. 
A  Pleasant  Conceited  Comedy  :  1608.  (Rich.) 

Smug.  adj.  [Danish,  smukke  =  f&\r,  pretty, 
beautiful  :  (used  without  any  notion  of  dis- 
paragement, and  as  the  ordinary  equiva- 
lent to  the  English  pretty,  or  German 
scfivne,  as  applied  in  the  way  of  compliment 
to  the  fair  sex,  as,  srnukke  pige  =  pretty 


1  .  Nice  ;  spruce  ;  dressed  with  affectation  of 
niceness,  but  without  elegance. 

Dost  thou  think  I'm  a  sixpenny  jug? 
No,  wisye,  Jack,  I  look  a  little  more  smug. 

Preston,  King  Cambists:  1561. 

There  I  have  a  bankrupt  for  a  prodigal,  who  dares 

scarce  shew  his  head  on  the  Rial  to  ;  a  beggar,  that 

used  to  come  so  smug  upon  the  mart.—  Shakespear, 

Merthmnt  of  Venice,  iii.  1. 

He  who  can  make  your  visage  less  horrid,  and 
your  person  more  smug,  ii  worthy  some  good  re- 
ception. —  Spectator. 

2.  Applied  to  things. 

That  trim  and  smug  saying,  that  seemed  before  to 
shoot  up  into  the  sky,  flags  now.—  Annotations  on 
OlanviUe,  p.  184:  1682. 

Smug.  v.  a.    Adorn  ;  dress  up.    Rare. 

My  men, 

In  Circe's  house,  were  all,  in  severall  baiiie 
Studiously  sweeten'd,  smugg'd  with  oile,  and  deckt, 
With  in  and  outweeds. 

Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey. 
With  up. 

Socrates  himself,  when  he  wont  to  a  feast,  was 
content  to  be  smugged  tip  and  essenced  in  his  pan- 
touffles.—  FeUtham,  Resolves,  b.ii.  rus.lii. 

Smuggle,  c.a.  [German,*cA»JM^e/n;  Danish, 
smugle  =  smug,  clandestinely;  A.S.smugan 
=  creep;  smygelas  =  lurking  places  ;  Dutch, 
ti-r  smuig.] 

1.  Import  or  export  goods  without  paying 
the  customs. 

I  had  the  greatest  reason  to  believe  that  not  a 
single  article  was  smuggled  by  any  of  our  people 
who  were  admitted  on  shore,  though  many  artful 
means  were  used  to  tempt  them.—  Coo*,  First  Voiiaae 
b.Lch.ii.  (Rich.) 

2.  Manage  or  convey  secretly. 
Smuggler,  s.    One  who  imports  or  exports 

goods  either  contraband  or  without  pay- 
ment of  the  customs. 

Here,  in  cabal,  a  disputatious  crew, 
Each  evening  meet  ;  the  sot,  the  cheat,  the  shrew  • 
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Snarers  and  smugglers  here  their  gains  divide, 
Ensnaring  females  here  their  victims  hide.        . 

Crabbe,  Parish  Register. 

Smuggling,  s.    See  extract. 

Smuggling.  °'  the  offence  of   importing   goods 
without  paying  the  duties  imposed  by  the  laws  of 
the  customs  and  excise,  is  restrained  by  a  great 
variety  of  statutes.— Sir  W.  Blackstone,  Commentary 
on  the  Laws  of  England. 
Smugly,  adv.     Neatly;  sprucely. 
Lilies  and  roses  will  quickly  appear, 
And  her  face  will  look  wond'rous  smugly.         Gay 

Smut.  *.     [A.S.  smutta.] 

1.  Spot  made  with  soot  or  coal. 

2.  Must  or  blackness  gathered   on    corn ; 

mildew. 

Farmers  have  suffered  by  smutty  wheat,  when 

such  will  not  sell  for  above  flve  shillings  a  bushel ; 

whereas  that  which  is  free  from  smut  will  sell  tor 

ten.— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Of  parasitical  fungi  the  most  important  are  those 

called  the  dry  rot Next  to  these  come  the  blight 

in  corn,  occasioned  by  Puccinea  graminis ;  the  smut 
and  ergot,  if  they  are  really  anything  more  than  the 
diseased  and  disorganised  tissue  of  the  plants  at- 
fected  j  the  rust  .  .  .  and-  finally  . . ,  what  we  cull 
mildew.— Lindley,  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

8.  Obscenity. 

'  I  cannot,  for  my  heart,  conceive  the  pleasure  of 
noise,  and  nonsense,  and  drunken  freaks,  and 
drunken  quarrels,  and  smut,  and  blasphemy,  and  so 
forth,  when  a  man  loses  money  instead  of  gaining 
by  it.'— Sir  W.  Scott,  Kenihoorth,  ch.  ii. 

Smut.  v.  a.     [A.S.  smuttun.~\ 

1.  Stain;  mark  with,  or  as  with,  soot  or  coal. 

No  man  can  like  to  be  smutted  and  blatched  in  his 
face.—Harmar,  Translation  of  Beza, ,  p.  195:  15«7. 

He  is  far  from  being  smutted  with  the  soil  of 
atheism.— Dr.  H.  More. 

A  fuller  had  invitation  from  a  collier  to  live  with 
him:  be  gave  him  a  thousand  thanks:  but,  says  he, 
as  fast  as  I  make  anything  clean,  you'll  be  smutting 
it  again.— /Sir  R.  L'  Estrange. 

The  inside  is  so  smutted  with  dust  and  smoke, 
that  neither  the  marble,  silver,  nor  brass  works 
shew  themselves. — Addison. 

1  am  wonderfully  pleased  to  see  my  tenants  play 
their  innocent  tricks,  and  smutting  one  another. — 
Id. 

2.  Taint  with  mildew. 

Mildew falleth  upon  corn,  a\u\smuttcth  it.— Bacon. 

Smut.  v.  n.    Gather  smut. 

White  red-eared  wheat  is  good  for  clays,  and 
bears  a  very  good  crop,  and  seldom  smuts.— Mor- 
timer, Husbandry. 

Smutch,  v.  a.     Blacken  with  smoke  ;  mark 
with  soot  or  coal. 

What,  hast  smutch'd  thy  nose  ? 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 
Have  you  seen  but  a  bright  lily  prow, 
Before  rude  hands  have  touch'd  it? 
Ha'  youmark'd  but  the  fall  o'  the  snow, 
Before  the  soil  hath  smutch'd  it  ? 

JB.  Jonson,  Underwoods. 
Smutch,  s.    Foul  stain  ;  dirty  mark. 

His  milk-white  hand;  the  palm  is  hardly  clean, 
But,  here  and  there,  an  ugly  smutch  appears. 
Fob  I  'twas  a  bribe  that  left  it :  he  hath  touched 
Corruption.  Cowper,  Task.    (Rich.) 

Smutchin.  s.     Snuff.     Obsolete. 

The  Spaniards  and  Irish  take  it  [tobacco]  most  in 
powder  or  smutchin,  and  it  mightily  refreshes  the 
brain,  and  1  believe  there's  as  much  taken  this  way 
in  Ireland  as  there  is  in  pipes  in  England;  one  shail 
commonly  see  the  serving  maid  upon  the  washing 
block,  and  the  swain  upon  the  ploughshare,  when 
they  are  over  tired  with  labour,  take  out  their  boxes 
of  smutchin,  and  draw  it  into  their  nostrils  with  a 
quill,  and  it  will  beget  new  spirits  in  them,  with  a 
fresh  vigour  to  pull  to  their  work  again.— Howell 
Letters,  b.  iii.  letter  iii.  (Ord  MS.) 

Smuttily,  adv.    In  a  smutty  manner. 

1.  Blackly;  smokily. 

2.  Obscenely. 

It  is  the  same  poverty  which  makes  men  speak  or 
write  smuttily,  that  forces  them  to  talk  vexiuirlv  — 
Tatler.  no.  269. 

Smuttiness.    s.     Attribute    suggested    by 
Smutty. 

My  vines  and  peaches,  upon  my  best  south  walls, 
were  apt  to  a  soot  or  smuttiness  upon  their  leaves 
and  upon  their  fruits,  which  were  good  for  nothing 
— Sir  W.  Temple. 

Smutty,  adj. 

1 .  Black  with  smoke  or  coal. 

I  leave  the  smutty  air  of  London,  and  come  hither 
to  breathe  sweeter.— Jlowell,  Letters,  i.  4,  5 ;  1625. 

The  smutty  grain, 
With  sudden  blaze  diffus.-d,  inflames  the  air. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  817. 
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He  was  a  smutty  dog  yesterday,  and  cost  me  near 
two  hours  to  wash  the  ink  off  his  face.— Pope. 
The  smutty  wainscot  full  of  cracks.  Swift. 

2.  Tainted  with  mildew. 

Smutty  corn  will  sell  dearer  at  one  time  than  the 
clean  at  another.— Locke. 

3.  Obscene  ;  not  modest. 

I  must  forbear  blurting  out  a  witty  saying  if  it 
be  smutty  or  abusive.— Hornech,  Fire  of  the  Altar, 

TV.  91 

The  place  is  a  censure  of  a  profane  and  smutty 
passage  in  the  Old  Bachelor. — Collier. 

Snack,  s.     [snatch.] 

1 .  Share  ;  part  taken  by  compact. 

If  the  master  gets  the  better  on't,  they  come  in 
for  their  snack.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

For  four  times  talking,  if  one  piece  thou  take, 
That  must  be  cantled,  and  the  judge  go  snack. 

C.  Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  vii.  157. 

All  my  demurs  but  double  his  attacks ; 
At  last  he  whispers, '  Do,  and  we  go  snacks.' 

Pope,  .Epistle  to  Arbuthnot. 

'  But  now,'  observed  Vanslyperken, '  where  is  this 
cargo  to  be  seen,  and  when  ? '  '  That's  tellings,"  re- 
plied the  man.  '  I  know  that ;  but  you  have  come 
to  tell,  or  what  the  devil  else?'  replied  Vansly- 
perken, who  was  getting  angry.  '  That's  according 
— 'replied  the  man.  '  According  to  what?'  'The 
snacks,'  replied  the  man.  '  What  will  you  give  up.' 
'  Give  up !  How  do  you  mean  ? '  •  What  is  my  share 
to  be?"  'Share!  you  can't  share — you're  not  a 
king's  officer.'  '  No,  but  I'm  an  informer,  and  that's 
the  same  tiling.'  '  Well,  depend  upon  it,  I'll  behave 
very  liberally.'  '  How  much,  I  ask?'  '  We'll  see  to 
that  afterwards :  something  handsome,  depend  upon 
it."  '  That  won't  do.  Wish  you  good  evening,  sir.' 
—Marry at,  Snarleyyow. 

2.  Slight,  hasty  repast.      Colloquial. 
Sniffle,  s.      [Dutch,  snavel.]      Bridle  which 

crosses  the  nose. 

The  third  o'  th'  world  is  yours,  which  with  a 

snaffle 
You  may  pace  easy ;  but  not  such  a  wife. 

Shakespear,  A  ntony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  2. 

Sooth  him  with  praise  . . . 
This,  from  his  weaning,  let  him  well  be  taught, 
And  then  betimes  in  a  soft  snaffle  wrought. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iii.  293. 

Snaffle,  v.  a.  Bridle ;  hold  in  a  bridle ;  hold ; 
manage. 

Master  Bailey,  I  trow,  and  he  be  worth  his  earcs, 
Will  snaffle  these  murderers. 

Gammer  Gurton's  Needle :  1551. 
Hitherto  slie  writers'  wilie  wits, 
Which  have  engrossed  princes'  chiefe  affaires, 
Have  been  like  horses  snaffled  with  the  bits 
Of  fancie,  feare,  or  doubts. 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  395. 

Snag:,  s.     [A.S.  sncecce.~\ 

1.  Jag,  or  sharp  protuberance. 

The  one  her  other  leg  had  lame, 
Which  with  a  staff,  all  full  of  little  snags, 
She  did  disport,  and  Impotence  her  name. 

Spenser,  faerie  Queen. 
The  coat  of  arms, 

Now  on  a  naked  snag  in  triumph  borne, 
Was  hung  on  high. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JSneid,  xi.  10. 
Hailstones  .  .  .  pellucid    throughout,  like   great 
pieces  of  ice,  many  of  them  having  several  long 
snags  issuing  out  of  the  body  of  them. — Ray,  Re- 
mains, p.  54. 

2.  Tooth  left  by  itself,  or  standing  beyond 
the  rest ;  tooth,  in  contempt. 

In  China  none  hold  women  sweet, 
Except  their  snags  are  black  as  jet : 
King  Chihu  put  nine  queens  to  death, 
Convict  on  statute  iv'ry  teeth.    Prior,  Alma,  ii.  427. 

Snagged,  adj.     Full  of  snags  ;   full  of  sharp 
protuberances;  shooting  into  sharp  points. 

Naked  men  belabouring  one  another  with  snagged 
sticks,  or  dully  falling  together  by  the  ears  at  tisty- 
cuffs.— Dr.  H.  More. 

Snaggy,  adj.     Having  snags. 

His  stalking  steps  are  stay'd 
Upon  a  snaggy  oak,  which  he  had  torn* 
Out  of  his  mother's  bowels,  and  it  made 
His  mortal  mace,  wherewith  hisfoemen  hedismay'd. 

Spenser. 

Snail,  s.   [A.S.  sncegl.']   Testaceous,  or  shell- 
bearing,  land  animal  of  the  genus  Helix ; 
the  so-called  black  snail  is  a  slug  (Limax). 
I  can  tell  why  a  snail  has  a  house.—  Why? — 
Why,  to  put 's  head  in ;  not  to  give  it  away  to  his 
daughters,  and  leave  his  horns  without  a  case. — 
Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  5. 

Seeing  the  snail,  which  every  where  doth  roam, 
Carrying  his  own  house  still,  still  is  at  home, 
Follow,  for  he  is  easy-paced,  this  snail ; 
Be  thine  own  palace,  or  the  world's  thy  gaol. 

Donne. 
There  may  be  as  many  ranks  of  beings  in  the  in- 
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visible  world  superior  to  us,  as  we  ourselves  are 
superior  to  all  the  ranks  of  being  beneath  us  in  this 
visible  world,  even  though  we  descend  below  the 
snail  and  the  oyster. —  Watts. 
As  the  first  element  in  a  compound. 

The  patch  is  kind  enough,  but  a  huge  feeder: 
Snail-slow  in  profit,  but  he  sleeps  by  day 
More  than  the  wild  cat. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  5. 
Snail-like,    adv.      Resembling  a   snail   (in 
resbect  to  slowness). 

A  pox  upon  referring  to  commissioners; 

I  had  rather  hear  that  it  were  past  the  seals. 

You  courtiers  move  so  snail-like  in  your  business. 

B.  Jonson,  The  Devil  is  an  Ass. 
Snailpaced.  adj.     Slow  as  a  snail ;  moving 
like  a  snail. 

Fearful  commenting 

Is  leaden  servitor  to  dull  delay ; 

Delay  leads  impotent  and  snail-paced  beggary. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iv.  8. 
Has  that  snailpaced  conveyancer,  old  Ferret,  of 

Gray's  Inn,  settled  the  articles  at  last  P— G.  Colman 

and  Garrick,  The  Clandestine  Marriage,  ii.  2. 
Snake,  s.  [A.S.  snaca.  The  etymological 
connection  of  this  word  with  snail,  in  A.S. 
snceg-el^  in  Danish  and  Swedish,  snekke, 
snacka,  shows  that  the  notion  of  creeping 
is  at  the  bottom  of  its  several  meanings. 
Hence  it  is  with  words  like  serpens,  rep- 
tilis,  ip-iTov,  and  the  like,  rather  than  with 
words  like  anguis,  o:,w,  &c.,  that  it  must  be 
compared;  i.e.  it  is,  etymologically,  a 
general,  rather  than  a  specific,  name.  Nor 
is  the  English  application  of  the  term  uni- 
versal ;  the  German  name  being  schlange ; 
the  Norse,  arm.  See  under  Worm  and 
Sneak.] 

1.  In  a  general  and  somewhat  lax  sense,  any 
member  6f  the  class  Ophidia  (Gr.  6>«c 
=  serpent),  i.  e.  reptiles  with  a  backbone, 
but  without  either  fins  or  feet,  and,  as 
such,  crawlers  or  creepers,  may  be  called 
a  snake;  the  term  thus  used  applying  to  ad- 
ders, boas,  and  even  to  the  slowworm  or 
blindworm,  which  is  really  a  lizard  rather 
than  an  ophidian,  In  Latin,  anguilla  = 
eel,  is  a  derivative  of  anguis  =  snake.  With 
this  meaning  the  word  is  common  as  the 
second  element  in  a  compound,  e.g.  rattle- 
snake and  whipsnake ;  both  of  which  are 
venomous.  A  distinction  between  serpent, 
as  the  name  of  the  venomous,  and  snake  as 
that  of  the  non-venomous,  ophidians  has 
been  suggested ;  and  this,  in  Zoology,  is, 
probably,  convenient. 

We  have  scotch'd  the  snake,  not  kill'd  it: 
She'll  close,  and  be  herself;  whilst  our  poor  malice 
Remains  in  danger  of  her  former  teeth. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  2. 

The  parts  must  have  their  outlines  in  waves  re- 
sembling the  gliding  of  a  snake  upon  the  ground : 
they  must  be  smooth  and  even. — Dryden,  Transla- 
tion of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 
Nor  chalk,  nor  crumbling  stones,  the  food   of 

snakes, 
That  work  in  hollow  earth  their  winding  tracks. 

Id.,  Translation  oftJie  Georgics,  ii.  295. 

2.  Specifically,  the  common  snake  (Natrix 
torquata),  as  opposed  to  the  slow-worm, 
or  blindworm,  and  to  the  adder  or  viper, 
which  is  venomous. 

The  family  of  Colubridae,  to  which  our  common 
snake  belongs,  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  of  all  the 
natural  groups  of  reptiles.  It  includes  a  number  of 
generic  divisions,  some  more  and  some  less  strongly 
marked,  which  are  found  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.  They  are  all  of  them  perfectly  tree  from  any 
poisonous  quality. — Hell,  British  Reptiles. 

Snakenut.  s.     In  Botany.     See  extract. 

A  very  general  character  of  the  soapworts,  is  to 
have  their  embryo  either  curved  or  twisted  spirally. 
This  occurs  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  in  the  nut 
of  a  Demerara  tree,  called  the  snakenut,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  large  embryo  resembling  a  snake 
curled  up.  Sir  R.  Schomburgk,  who  first  described 
this  production,  has  called  the  tree  Ophiocaryon 
paradoxum. — Lindley,  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

Snakeroot.  s.  In  Botany  and  Pharmacy. 
See  extract. 

Others  [of  Polygalaceae]  are  distinguished  for 
their  emetic,  purgative,  and  diuretic  action.  Of 
these,  the  most  celebrated  is  a  North  American  herb 
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called  snaJceroot,  Polygala  senega;  of  this  plant,  th 
root  is  somewhat  acid  and  acrid.  It  acts  as  a  sudo 
rifle  and  expectorant  in  small  doses,  and  as  an  erne 
tic  and  cathartic  in  large  ones.  It  is  employed  ii 
pneumonia,  asthma,  croup,  dropsy,  chronic 'rheu 
matisin,  and  especially  in  such  uterine  complaint 
as  amenorrhoea.  Dr.  Archer  has  extra vagantl; 
praised  it  in  cynanche  trachealis.  Chemists  refe' 
the  action  to  the  presence  of  a  particular  principle 
called  polygaline  or  senegine.— Lindley,  Vegetabl 
Kingdom. 

Snakesuead.  *,  In  Botany.  Rare  am 
doubtful  native,  but  common  garden,  plant 
of  the  genus  Fritillaria  (Meleagris) ;  so 
called  from  the  markings  of  its  flower 
Both  the  Latin  names  indicate  a  com- 
parison with  something  chequered,  or 
dotted  ;  fritillus  =  dice-box,  and  meleagris 
=  a  guinea-fowl.  The  plant  is  sometimes 
called  the  Snakeshead  lily,  and  sometimes 
the  Snakeshead  iris. 

Snakewood.  s. 

1.  See  extract. 

What  we  call  snakewood  is  properly  the  smalle 
branches  of  the  root  of  a  tall  straight  tree  crowing 
in  the  island  of  Timor  and  other  parts  of  the  East 
It  has  no  remarkable  smell ;  but  is  of  an  intensely 
bitter  taste.    The  Indians  are  of  opinion,  that  it  is  a 
certain  remedy  for  the  bite  of  the  hooded  serpent 
and  from  thence  its  name  of  lignum  colubrinum,  or 
snakewood.    We  very  seldom  use  it.— Sir  J.  Hill 
Materia  Medica. 

2.  South  American  tree  of  the  genus  Brosi- 
mum,  or  Piratinera  (guainensis). 

Snakewood,  or  Bois  de  Lettres,  so  called  because 
of  the  markings  which  it  presents  ...  is  obtainec 
from  a  tree  sixty  or  seventy  feet  high,  whose  beau- 
tiful timber  is  so  hard  that  it  can  only  be  fellec 
by  the  American  sue.— Lindley,  Vegetable  Kingdom 
Snaky,  adj. 

1.  Serpentine;  belonging  to  a  snake ;  resem- 
bling a  snake. 

Venomous  tongue,  tipt  with  vile  adder's  sting, 
Of  that  self  kind  with  which  the  furies  fell 
Their  snaky  heads  do  comb.  Spen 

The  crooked  arms  Meander  bow'd  with  his  so 

snaky  flood, 

Resign'd  for  conduct  the  choice  youth  of  all  thei 

mortal  brood.  Chapman. 

The  true  lover's  knot  had  its  original  from  '  nodus 

Herculaneus,'  or  Hercules's  knot,  resembling  the 

snaky   complication   in  the   caduceus,  or  rod  ol 

Hermes. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

So  to  the  coast  of  Jordan  he  directs 
His  easy  steps,  girded  with  snaky  wiles. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  i.  119. 

2.  Having  serpents. 

Look,  look,  unto  this  snaky  rod, 
And  stop  your  ears  against  the  charming  god. 

IS.  Jonson. 
In  his  hand 
He  took  caduceus,  his  snaky  wand. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale. 
His  flying  hat  was  fasten'd  on  his  head  ; 
Wings  on  his  heels  were  hung,  and  in  his  hand 
He  holds  the  virtue  of  the  snaky  wand. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Metamor- 
phoses, b.  i. 
As  the  first  element  in  a  compound. 

What  was  that  snaky-headed  gorgon  shield 
That  wise  Minerva  wore,  unconquer'd  virgin, 
Wherewith  she  freezed  her  foes  to  congeal'd  stone? 
Milton,  Comus,  447. 

Snap.  v.  a.  [compare  with  knap.] 
1 .  Break  at  once ;  break  short. 

If  the  chain  of  necessity  be  no  stronger,  but  that 
it  may  be  snapped  so  easily  in  sunder :  if  his  will 
was  no  otherwise  determined  from  without  himself, 
but  only  by  the  signification  of  your  desire,  and  my 
modest  entreaty,  then  we  may  conclude,  human 
affairs  are  not  always  governed  by  absolute  necessity. 
— Bishop  Bramhall,  Against  Hobbes. 

Light  is  broken  like  a  body,  as  when  'tis  snapped 
in  pieces  by  a  tougher  body.— Sir  K.  Digby. 

Dauntless  as  death,  away  he  walks; 
Breaks  the  doors  open,  snaps  the  locks; 
Searches  the  parlour,  chamber,  study, 
Nor  stops  till  he  has  culprit's  body. 

Prior,  An  English  Padlock. 

The  barons,  without  perhaps  one  exception,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  gentry,  were  of  French  de- 
scent, and  preserved  among  themselves  the  speech 
of  their  fathers.  This  continued  much  longer  than 
we  should  naturally  have  expected :  even  after  the 
loss  of  Normandy  had  snapped  the  thread  of  French 
connexions,  and  they  began  to  pride  themselves  in 
the  name  of  Englishmen,  and  in  the  inheritance  of 
traditionary  English  privileges. — llallam,  View  of 
the  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  pt.  ii. 
ch.  ix. 

'  Just  when  I  was  intertwining  what  is  left  of  my 
life  with  the  bright  threads  ol  his,  lie  snaps  the  web 
asunder:  he  quits  this  London  world  again;  says 
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he  will  return  to  it  no  more.'—  Lord  Lytton,  What 
tvill  he  do  with  it?  \>.  vii.  ch.  six. 

2.  Strike  with  a  knacking  noise  or  a  sharp 
sound. 

The  bowzy  sire 

First  shook  from  out  his  pipe  the  seeds  of  flre. 
Then  snapt  his  box.  Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  493. 

He  then  snapt  his  flngers  (as  was  usual  with  him) 
and  took  two  or  three  turns  about  the  room  in  an 
ex.incy.—Keldinff,  Adventures  of  Joseph  Andrews, 
ch.  xvi. 

When  I  asked  the  gentleman  usher  what  was  the 
usual  homage  paid  to  the  king  of  the  country,  he  in- 
formed me  that  you  advanced  your  hand  before  you 
on  a  level  with  your  face,  and  snapped  your  fingers 
at  him.  That  the  louder  you  could  snap  them,  the 


fingers  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  their 
sovereign,  that  I  recollected  the  omission  which  I 
had  been  guilty  tf.—Marryat,  Tfie  Pacha  of  Mann 
Tales,  Huckaback. 

3.  Bite. 

All  mungrel  curs  bawl,  snarl, and  snap,  where  the 
foe  flies  before  him.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

A  gentleman  passing  by  a  coach,  one  of  the  horses 
snapt  off  the  end  of  his  finger.—  Wiseman.  Surgery. 

A  notion  generally  received,  that  a  lion  is  dan- 
gerous to  all  women  who  are  not  virgins,  may  have 
given  occasion  to  a  foolish  report,  that  my  lion's 
jaws  are  so  contrived  as  to  snap  the  hands  of  any  of 
the  female  sex  who  are  not  thus  qualified.— A ddison, 
Spectator. 

He  snaps  deceitful  air  with  empty  jaws, 
The  subtle  hare  darts  swift  beneath  his  paws. 

Gay,  Rural  Sports,  ii.  293. 

4.  Catch  suddenly  and  unexpectedly. 

Sir  Richard  Graham  tells  the  marquis  he  would 
snap  one  of  the  kids,  and  make  some  shift  to  carry 
him  close  to  their  lodgings.— Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Some  with  a  noise  and  greasy  light 
Are  snapt,  as  men  catch  larks  at  night. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  8,  7. 

You  should  have  thought  of  this  before  you  was 
taken ;  .for  now  you  are  in  no  danger  to  be  snapt 
singing  again.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Did  I  not  see  you,  rascal,  did  I  not ! 
When  you  lay  snug  to  snap  young  Damon's  goat  ? 
Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  iii.  23. 

Belated  seem  on  watch  to  lie, 
And  snap  some  cully  passing  by.  Swift. 

5.  Treat  with  sharp  language. 

Capoch'd  your  rabbins  of  the  synod, 
And  snapp'd  their  canons  with  a  why  not. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  3, 529. 
A  surly  ill-bred  lord 
That  chides  and  snaps  her  up  at  every  word. 

GranviUe. 
Snap.  v.  n. 

1.  Break  short;  fall  asunder;  break  without 
bending. 

Note  the  ship's  sicknesses,  the  mast 
Shaked  with  an  ague,  and  the  hold  and  waist 
With  a  salt  dropsy  clogg'd;  and  our  tacklings  ' 
Snapping,  like  to  too  high  stretch'd  treble  strings. 

Donne. 

The  backbone  is  divided  into  so  many  vertebres 
for  commodious  bending,  and  not  one  entire  rigid 
bone,  which,  being  of  that  length,  would  have  been 
often  in  danger  of  snapping  in  sunder. — Ray,  Wis~ 
dom  of  God  manifested  in  the  Works  of  the  Creation. 

But  whether  that  was  the  case  or  not  the  case ; — 
or  whether  the  snapping  of  my  father's  tobacco  pipe 
so  critically,  happened  through  accident  or  anger — 
will  be  seen  in  due  time.  Though  my  father  was  a 
good  natural  philosopher — yet  he  was  something  of 
a  moral  philosopher  too ;  for  which  reason,  when  his 
tobacco  pipe  snapped  short  in  the  middle — he  had 
nothing  to  do,  as  such,  but  to  hare  taken  hold  of  the 
two  pieces,  and  thrown  them  gently  upon  the  back, 
of  the  fire. — Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  vol.  ii.  ch.  vi. 

If  your  steel  be  too  hard,  that  is,  too  brittle,  if  it 
be  aspring,  it  will  not  bow ;  but  with  the  least  bend- 
ing it  will  snap  asunder.— Moxon,  Mechanical  Exer- 
cises. 

The  makers  of  these  needles  should  give  them  a 
due  temper :  for  if  they  are  too  soft,  they  will  bend ; 
and  if  they  are  too  brittle,  they  snap.— Sharp,  Sur~ 
gery. 

2.  Make  an  effort  to  bite  with  eagerness; 
catch,  or  seize,  eagerly. 

If  the  young  dace  be  a  bait  for  the  old  pike,  I  see 
no  reason  but  I  may  snap  at  him.— Shakespear, 
Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iii.  2. 

We  snap  at  the  bait  without  ever  dreaming  of  the 
hook  that  goes  along  with  it.— (Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Towzer  snaps 
At  people's  heels  with  frothy  chaps.  Swift. 

To  the  astonishment  of  everybody  [he]  joined  the 
'  Sybarite '—that '  hell  afloat.'  He  made  the  choice 
deliberately:  he  wanted  work,  he  wanted  healthy 
excitement.  Relden,  who,  besides  the  second  master, 
had  nobody  but  our  acquaintances,  Twigg  and  Bigg, 
on  board,  snapped  at  him.  —  Hannay,  Singleton 
Fontenoy. 
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3.  Express  sharp  language. 

With  the  peremptory  Jewish  wives,  we  have  inapt 
at  (Sod's  ministers,  as  they  did  at  the  prophet  Jere- 
miah in  Egypt,  and  told  'them  in  plain  terms,  Let 
them  say  what  they  would,  we  would  do  as  we  list. 
—Bishop  Prideaux,  Euchologia,  p.  223:  1056. 

Snap.  «. 

1.  Act  of  breaking  with  a  quick  motion. 

2.  Greedy  fellow. 

He  had  no  sooner  said  out  his  say,  but  up  rises  a 
cunning  snap,  then  at  the  board.— Sir  R.  L'Es- 
trange. 

8.  Quick  eager  bite. 

With  their  bills,  thwarted  crosswise  at  the  end, 
they  would  cut  an  apple  in  two  at  one  snap.— Car ew, 
Survey  of  Cornwall. 

4.  Catch;  theft. 
Snapdragon,  s. 

1.  Plant  so  called  of  the  genus  Linaria  (vul- 
garis);  the  name  is  applied  also,  perhaps 
more  usually,  to  the  garden  plant  of  the 
genus  Antirrhinum. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  flowers  of  certain 
species,  whose  parts  are  not  symmetrically  arranged, 
and  which  do  not  alternate  in  the  manner  described, 
do  nevertheless  occasionally  assume  a  perfectly  re- 
gular structure,  by  the  development  of  supernu- 
merary parts.  As  an  illustration  of  our  meaning, 
we  may  select  the  common  snapdragon ;  in  which, 
as  well  as  in  some  other  species  of  this  and  of  the 
allied  genus  Antirrhinum,  the  phenomenon  we  are 
about  to  describe  may  occasionally  be  observed. — 
Uentlow,  Principles  of  Descriptive  and  Physiolo- 
gical Botany,  pt.  i.  ch.  vi. 

2.  Kind  of  play,  in  which  brandy  is  set  on 
fire,  and  raisins  thrown  into  it,  which  those 
who  are  unused  to  the  sport  are  afraid  to 
take  out ;  but  which  may  be  safely  snatched 
by  a  quick  motion,  and  put  blazing  into  the 
mouth,  which  being  closed,  the  fire  is  at 
once  extinguished. 

We  got  into  a  dark  corner  with  a  porringer  of 
brandy,  and  threw  raisins  into  it ;  then  set  it  on 
fire.  My  chamber-fellow  and  I  diverted  ourselves 
with  the  sport  of  venturing  our  fiiwrs  for  the 
raisins;  ana  the  wantonness  of  the  thing  was,  to 
see  each  other  look  like  a  demon,  as  we  burnt  our- 
selves and  snatched  out  the  fruit.  This  fantastical 
mirth  was  called  snapdragon.—  Toiler,  no.  85. 

When  they  were  all  tired  of  blind-man's  buff, 
there  was  a  great  game  at  snapdragon;  and  when 
fingers  enough  were  burnt  with  that,  and  all  the 
raisins  were  gone,  they  sat  down  ...  to  a  substan- 
tial supper. — Dickens,  Pickwick  Papers,  ch.  xxviii. 

3.  Thing  eaten  at  snapdragon. 

He  bore  a  strange  Kind  of  appetite  to  snap- 
dragon, and  to  the  livid  snuffs  of  a  burning  candle, 
which  he  would  catch  and  swallow  with  an  agility 
wonderful  to  conceive;  and  by  this  procedure  main- 
tained a  perpetual  flame  in  Ins  belly  I— Swift,  Tale 
of  a  Tub,  sect.  xi. 

Snapbance.  x.     Kind  of  firelock. 

There  arrived  four  horsemen  .  .  .  very  well  ap- 
pointed, having  snaphances  hanging  at  the  pommel 
of  their  saddles.  —  Shelton,  Translation  of  Don 
Quixote,  iv.  16. 

Snapper,  s.     One  who  snaps. 

My  father  named  me  Autolycus,  being  litter'd 
under  Mercury;  who,  as  I  am,  was  likewise  a 
snapper  up  of  unconsider'd  trifles.  —  Shakespear, 
Winter's  Tale,  iv.  2. 

Snapping:,    verbal  abs.      Act  of  one    who, 
that  which,  snaps. 

I  must  inform  you,  that  I  inherited  a  considerable 
portion  of  my  father's  courageous  temper,  and  not 
much  liking  the  snapping  of  the  pistols  in  my  face, 
I  had  thrown  myself  down  on  the  ground  and  had 
remained  there  very  quietly,  preferring  to  be 
trampled  on,  rather  than  interfere  with  what  was 
going  on  above.  —  Marryat,  The  Pacha  of  Many 
Tales,  Story  of  Hudusi. 

(See,  also,  under  S  n  a  p,  v.  n.) 
Snappish,  adj. 

1 .  Eager  to  bite,  or  catch,  at  a  snap. 

The  snappish  cur,  the  passenger's  annoy, 
Clone  at  my  heel  with  yelping  treble  flies.        Swift. 

They  lived  in  the  temple;  but  were  such  snappish 
curs,  that  they  frighted  away  most  of  the  votaries. 
— Spectator. 

2.  Peevish  ;  sharp  in  reply. 

I  spoke  to  my  lord  chief  justice  about  lord 
Forbes's  bail:  .  .  .  the  lord  chief  justice  was  very 
siiappuh,  and  said  he  would  take  none  whom  Mr. 
Small  did  not  approve  at.— Henry,  Earl  of  Claren- 
don's Diary :  16'JO. 

Snappishly,  adv.    In  a  snappish  manner. 

After  some  minutes,  however,  during  which  he 
had  reassumed  his  pen,  he  appearud  to  be  again 
aware  of  the  presence  of  his  clients:   raisinx  his 
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head  from  the  paper,  he  said,  rather  snappishly, 
'  Who  is  with  me  in  this  case  ?  '—Dickens,  Pickwick 
Papers. 

sniippishness.  s.    Attribute    suggested  by 
Snappish;  peevishness;  tartness. 

He  threatened,  with  great  snappishness,  to  flog 
me.—  Wakefield,  Memoirs,  p.  23. 

Snapsack.  s.     Knapsack. 

We  should  look  upon  him  as  a  strange  soldier, 
that  when  he  is  upon  his  march,  and  to  go  upon 
service,  instead  of  his  sword  should  take  his  snap- 
sack.— South,  Sermons,  viii.  233. 

Snar.  r.  n.     Snarl. 

Tvgres  that  did  seeme  to  grin, 
And  snar  at  all  that  ever  passed  by. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Snare,  s.     [German,  schnur  =  lace,  band.] 
J.  Anything  set  to  catch  an  animal;  gin; 
net ;  noose. 

O  poor  hapless  nightingale,  thought  I, 
How  sweet  thou  sing'st,  how  near  the  deadly  snare ! 
Milton,  Comus,  566. 

2.  Anything  by  which  one  is  intrapped  or 
intangled. 

A  fool's  mouth  is  his  destruction,  and  his  lips  are 
the  snare  of  his  soul.— Proverbs,  xviii.  7. 

This  I  speak  for  your  own  profit,  not  that  I  may 
cast  a  snare  upon  you. — 1  Corinthians,  vii.  35. 

Propound  to  thyself  a  constant  rule  of  living. 
which,  though  it  may  not  be  fit  to  observe  scrupu- 
lously, lest  it  become  a  snare  to  thy  conscience,  or 
endanger  thy  health,  yet  let  not  thy  rule  be  broken. 
—  Jeremy  Taylor,  Rule  and  Exercises  of  Holy 
Living. 

For  thee  ordain'd  a  hejp,  became  thy  snare. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  165. 
Beauty,  wealth,  and  wit, 
And  prowess,  to  the  power  of  love  submit; 
The  spreading  snare  for  all  mankind  is  laid, 
And  lovers  all  betray,  or  are  betray'd.          Dryden. 

From  the  moment  at  which  Grandval  entered  the 
Netherlands,  his  steps  were  among  snares.  His 
movements  were  watched :  his  words  were  noted : 
he  was  arrested,  examined,  confronted  with  his  ac- 
complices, and  sent  to  the  camp  of  the  allies. — Mac- 
aulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  xix. 

Snare,  v.  a.    Entrap  ;  entangle ;  catch  in  a 
noose  :  (Ensnare,  the  commoner  form). 

The  wicked  is  snared  in  the  work  of  his  own 
hands. — Psalms,  ix.  16. 

Glo'ster's  shew 

Beguiles  him,  as  the  mournful  crocodile 
With  sorrow  snares  relenting  passengers. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iii.  1. 
Warn  all  creatures  from  thee 
Henceforth,  lest  that  too  heav'nly  form,  pretended 
To  hellish  falsehood,  snare  them. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  871. 
Snarer.  s.     One  who  lays  snares. 

Never  prate  on't ;  nor,  like  a  cunning  snarer, 
Make  thy  clipp'd  name  the  bird  to  call  in  others. 

Middleton,  The  Witch. 
Snarers  and  smugglers  here  their  gains  divide. 

Crabbe,  Parish  Register. 
Snarl,  r.  n.     [  ?  ] 

1.  Growl  as  an  angry  animal. 

What !  were  you  snarling  all  before  I  came, 
Ready  to  catch  each  other  by  the  throat, 
And  turn  you  all  your  hatred  now  on  me  P 

SJiakespear,  Ricliard  III.  i.  3. 
Now.  for  the  bare-pick'd  bone  of  majesty 
Doth  dogged  war  bristle  his  angry  crest, 
And  snarleth  in  the  gentle  eyes  of  peace. 

Id.,  King  John,  iv.  3. 
The  shes  even  of  the  savage  herd  are  safe: 
All,  when  they  snarl  or  bite,  have  no  return, 
But  courtship  from  the  male. 

Dryden,  Don  Sebastian. 
An  angry  cur 
Snarls  while  he  feeds.       Dryden  and  Lee,  (Edipus. 

2.  Speak  roughly;  talk  in  rude  terms. 

'Tis  malicious  and  unmanly  to  snarl  at  the  little 
lapses  of  a  pen,  from  which  Virgil  himself  stands 
not  exempted.— Dryden. 

The  honest  farmer  and  his  wife, 
To  years  declined  from  prime  of  life, 
Had  struggled  with  the  marriage-noose. 
As  almost  every  couple  does : 
Sometimes  my  plague ;  sometimes  my  darling ! 
Kissing  to-day,  to-morrow  snarling. 

Prior,  The  Ladle. 

Where  hast  thou  been  snarling  odious  truths 
and  entertaining  company  with  discourse  of  their 
diseases  i — Co-ngreve. 
Snarl,  v.  a.     Snare ;  entangle. 

You  snarle  yourself  into  so  many  and  heynouse 
absurdities,  as  you  shall  never  be  able  to  wynde 
yourself  out.  —  Archbishop  Cranmer,  Answer  to 
Bishop  Gardiner,  p.  168. 

Snarled,  part.  adj.     Entangled. 

From  her  back  her  garments  she  did  teare, 
Aud  from  her  head  oft  rent  her  snarled  heare. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
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Confused  snarled  consciences  render  it  difficult  to 
pull  out  thread  by  thread.— Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of 
Christian  Piety. 

snarier.  s.  One  who  snarls ;  growling,  surly, 
cynical  fellow. 

Should  stupid  libels  grieve  your  mind, 
You  soon  a  remedy  may  find ; 
Lie  down  obscure  like  other  folks, 
Below  the  lash  of  snarlers'  jokes.  Swift. 

The  one  writes  The  Snarler,t\ie  other  The'Scourge. 
Goldsmith,  The  Haunch  of  Venison. 
Snary.  adj.    Entangling  ;  insidious. 

Spiders  in  the  vault  their  snary  webs  have  spread. 

Dryden. 
Snast.  s.     [  ?  ]     Snuff  of  a  candle. 

It  first  burned  fair,  till  some  part  of  the  candle 
was  consumed,  and  the  sawdust  gathering  about 
the  snast ;  but  then  it  made  the  snast  big  and  long, 
and  burn  duskishly,  and  the  candle  wasted  in  half 
the  time  of  the  wax  pure. — Bacon. 

Snatch,   r.  a. 

1 .  Seize  anything  hastily. 

A  virtuous  mind  should  rather  wish  to  depart  this 
world  with  a  kind  of  treatable  dissolution,  than  to 
be  suddenly  cut  off  in  a  moment ;  rather  to  be 
taken  than  snatched  away  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.— Hooker. 

Death, 
So  snatch'd,  will  not  exempt  us  from  the  pain. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  1025. 
Life's  stream  hurries  all  too  fast : 
In  vain  sedate  reflections  we  would  make, 
When  half  our  knowledge  we  must  snatch,not  take. 

Pope. 

[She]  snatch'd  a  sheet  of  Thule  from  her  bed ; 
Sudden  she  flies,  and  whelms  it  o'er  the  pyre ; 
Down  sink  the  flames.  Id.,  Dunciad,  i.  258. 

They,  sailing  down  the  stream, 
Are  snatch'd  immediate  by  the  quick-eyed  trout 
Or  darting  salmon.         Thomson,  Seasons,  Summer. 

2.  Transport  or  carry  suddenly. 

He  had  scarce  performed  any  part  of  the  office  of 
a  bishop  in  the  diocese  of  London,  when  he  was 
snatched  from  thence,  and  promoted  to  Canterbury. 
—Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Oh  nature  1 

Enrich  me  with  the  knowledge  of  thy  works, 
Snatch  me  to  heaven.     Thomson,  Seasons,  Autumn. 

Snatch,  v.  n.  Bite,  or  catch  eagerly  at  some- 
thing. 

He  shall  snatch  on  the  right  hand,  and  be  hungry. 
— Isaiah,  ix.  20. 

Lords  will  not  let  me :  if  I  had  a  monopoly  of 
fool,  they  would  have  part  on't ;  nay,  the  ladies  too 
will  be  snatching. — Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  4. 

Lycus,  swifter  of  his  feet, 

Runs,  doubles,  winds  and  turns,  amidst  the  war; 
Springs  to  the  walls,  and  leaves  his  foes  behind, 
And  snatches  at  the  beam  he  first  can  find. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  ix.  747. 
Snatch,  s. 

1.  Hasty  catch. 

2.  Short  fit  of  vigorous  action. 

After  a  shower  to  weeding  a  snatch; 
More  easily  weed  with  the  root  to  dispatch. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of 
Good  Husbandry. 

3.  Small  part  of  anything ;  broken  part. 

She  chaunted  snatcJies  of  old  tunes, 
As  one  incapable  of  her  own  distress. 

Sliakespear,  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

In  this  work  attempts  will  exceed  performances, 
it  being  composed  by  snatches  of  time,  as  medical 
vacations  would  permit.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errours. 

4.  Broken  or  interrupted  action  ;  short  fit. 

The  snatches  in  his  voice, 
And  burst  of  speaking,  were  as  his. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

They  move  by  fits  and  snatches;  so  that  it  is  not 
conceivable  how  they  conduce  unto  a  motion,  which, 
by  reason  of  its  perpetuity,  must  be  regular  and 
equal.— Bishop  Wilkins,  Dcedalus. 

We  have  often  little  snatches  of  sunshine  and  fair 
weather  in  the  most  uncomfortable  parts  of  the 
year.— Spectator. 

5.  Quip ;  shuffling  answer. 

Come,  sir,  leave  me  your  snatcJies,  yield  me  a 
direct  answer.— Shalccspear,  Measure  for  Measure. 
iv.  2. 

Smvtcner.  s.  One  who,  that  which,  snatches, 
or  takes  anything  in  haste. 

They  of  those  marches 
Shall  be  a  wall  sufficient  to  defend 
Our  inland  from  the  pilfering  borderers.— 
A\  e  do  not  mean  the  coursing  snatchers  only, 
But  fear  the  main  intendment  of  the  Scot. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  \.  2. 
bo  catchers  and  snatchers  do  toile  both  night  and 

day, 

Not  needie  but  greedie,  still  prolling  for  their  pray. 
Mirruurfor  Magistrates,  p.  278. 
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Used  as  the  second  element  in  a  compound: 
(as,  body-snatcher,  i.e.  resurrection-man). 
Snatbe.  v.  a.     [A.S.  sm'San.]     Cut.     Hare. 
Snattock.  s.    [snack.]    Chip ;  slice ;  cutting. 
Snattocks  of  that  very  cross  ;  of  cedar  some,  some 
of  juniper. — Gay  ton,  Festivous  Notes  on  Don  Quixote, 
p.  275. 

Sneak,   v.  n.     [A.S.  snican  =  creep ;    same 
root  as  Snake.] 

1.  Creep  slily  ;  come  or  go  as  if  afraid  to  be 
seen. 

Once  the  eagle,  England,  being  in  prey, 
To  her  unguarded  nest  the  weazel,  Scot, 
Comes  sneaking,  and  so  sucks  her  princely  eggs. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  i.  2. 
Sneak  not  away,  sir,  for  the  friar  and  you 
Must  have  a  word  anon  :  lay  hold  on  him. 

Id.,  Measure  for  Measure,  v.  1. 
Discover'd,  and  defeated  of  your  prey, 
You  skulk'd  behind  the  fence,  and  sneaVd  away. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  iii.  27- 
I  ought  not  to  turn  my  back,  and  to  sneak  off,  in 
silence,  and  leave  the  truth  to  lie  baffled,  bleeding, 
and  slain. —  Watts. 

[He]  sneak'd  into  the  grave, 
A  monarch's  half,  and  half  a  harlot's  slave. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  311. 

Are  you  all  ready  ?    Here's  your  musick  here : 
Author,  sneak  off,  we'll  tickle  you,  my  dear.   Moore. 

2.  Behave    with    meanness    and    servility ; 
crouch ;  truckle. 

I  need  salute  no  great  man's  threshold,  sneak  to 
none  of  his  friends  to  speak  a  good  word  for  me  to 
my  conscience. — South,  Sermons. 

Tom  struts  a  soldier,  open,  bold,  and  brave ; 
Will  sneaks  a  scrivener,  an  exceeding  knave. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iii.  153. 

Sneak,  v.  a.     Hide  ;  conceal. 

Some  sins  dare  the  world  in  open  defiance,  yet 
this  [slander]  lurks,  and  sneaks  its  head.— Arch- 
bishop Wake,  Rationale  on  Texts  of  Scripture, 
p.  222:  1701. 

Sneak.  *.     Sneaking  fellow. 

A  set  of  simpletons  and  superstitious  sneaks. — 
Glanville,  Sermons,  p.  212 :  1681. 
Sneaker,  s. 

1.  Small  vessel  of   drink  :    (a    sneaker    of 
punch  is  a  term  still  used  in  several  places 
for  a  small  bowl). 

I  have  just  left  the  right  worshipful  and  his 
myrmidons  about  a  sneaker  of  five  gallons  {—Spec- 
tator. 

2.  Fellow  wanting  spirit. 

Beshrew  the  man  who  on  such  a  day  as  this,  . . . 
should  affect  to  stand  aloof.  I  am  none  of  those 
sneakers.  I  am  freeof  the  corporation,  and  care  not 
who  knows  it.  He  that  meets  me  in  the  forest  to- 
day, shall  meet  witli  no  wise-acre,  I  can  tell  him.— 
C.  Lamb,  Essays  of  Elia,  All  Fools'  Day. 

Sneaking,  part.  adj. 

1.  Servile;  mean;  low. 

When  the  smart  dialogue  grows  rich, 
With  sneaking  dog,  and  ugly  bitch.  Rou-e. 

When  int'rest  calls  off  all  her  sneaking  train, 
When  all  the  obliged  desert,  and  all  the  vain, 
She  waits,  or  to  the  scaffold,  or  the  cell, 
When  the  last  lingering  friend  has  bid  farewell. 

Pope,  Epistle  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford. 

Here  Mr.  Chevy  Slyme,  whose  great  abilities 
seemed  one  and  all  to  point  towards  the  sneaking 
quarter  of  the  moral  compass,  nudged  his  friend 
stealthily  with  his  elbow,  and  whispered  in  his  ear. 
— Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  iv. 

And,  sinking  into  tears,  she  fell  exhausted  upon  a 
chair;  while  the  terrified  attorney,  looking  the  very 
picture  of  sneaking  cowardice  and  cunning,  but- 
toned up  his  pocket,  and  was  preparing  to  leave  the 
room.— Emilia  Wyndham,  ch.  v. 

2.  Covetous ;   niggardly ;   meanly  parsimo- 
nious. 

Sneakingly.  adv.    In  a  sneaking  manner. 

1.  Meanly;  servilely. 

Do  all  things  like  a  man,  not  sneakinglu  : 
Think  the  king  sees  thee  still.  G.  Herbert. 

While  you  sneakinyly  submit, 
And  beg 'our  pardon  at  our  feet, 
Discouraged  by  your  guilty  fears 
To  hope  for  quarter  for  your  ears. 

Butter,  Hudibras. 

2.  In  a  covetous  manner. 
Sneakingness.  s.     Attribute  suggested  by 

Sneaking. 

A  sneakingness  which  so  implies  a  guilt.— Boyle, 
Against  Customary  Swearing,  p.  73. 
Sneaksby,  s.  [for  the  -by,  compare  Rudes- 
by.]     Paltry  fellow;   cowardly,  sneaking 

fellow. 

A  demure  sneaksby,  a  clownish  singularist. — 
Barrow,  Sermons,  vol.  iii.  serin  xxxiv. 
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Sneakup.  s.  Cowardly,  creeping,  insidious 
scoundrel. 

The  prince  is  a  jack,  a  sneakup  ;  and  if  he  were 
here,  I  would  cud»rel  him  like  a  dog,  if  he  would  say 
so. — SJiakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iii.  3. 

Well,  well,  give  him  a  guinea.  Stay;  I  have 
thought,  suppose  I  make  him  an  engine  to  torment 
Greville ;  but  he  is  such  a  sneak-up !  Were  he  a 
boy  of  mettle.  I  would  adopt  him  ;  but  he  is  so 
honest,  Nicholas. — J.  Morton,  Secrets  worth  know- 
ing, iii.  1. 

Sneap.  v.  a.     [Icelandic,  sneipaJ\ 

1.  Reprimand;  check. 

Life  that's  here, 

When  into  it  the  soul  doth  closely  wind, 
Is  often  sntap'd  by  anguish  and  by  fear. 

Dr.  II.  More,  Song  of  the  Soul,  iii.  3, 18. 

2.  Nip. 

Herbs  and  fruits  sneaped  with  cold  weather. — 
Ray. 
Sneap.  s.     Reprimand ;  check.    Obsolete. 

My  lord,  I  will  not  underpo  this  sneap  without 
reply :  you  call  honourable  boldness  impudent  sauci- 
ness:  if  a  man  will  make  courtesy  and  say  nothing, 
he  is  virtuous.— SJiakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II. 
ii.  1. 
Sneaping;.  part.  adj.  Nipping. 

What  may 

Breed  upon  our  absence,  may  there  blow 
No  sneaping  winds  at  home. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

Sneb.  v.  a.     Check  ;  chide ;  reprimand. 
Which  made  this  foolish  brere  wexe  so  bold, 
That  on  a  time  he  cast  him  to  scold 
And  snebbe  the  good  oak,  for  he  was  old. 

Spenser,  Shepherds'  Calendar. 
Sneed.  s.   [A.S.  sneed.']     Handle  of  a  sithe. 

This  is  fixed  on  a  long  sneed,  or  straight  handle. 
— Evelyn. 
Sneer,  v.  n. 

1.  Show,  or  insinuate,  contempt  by  covert  ex- 
pressions. 

Damn  with  faint  praise,  assent  with  civil  leer, 
And,  without  sneering,  teach  the  rest  to  sneer. 

Pope,  Epistle  to  A  rbuthnot. 

'2.  Utter  with  grimace. 

I  have  not  been  sneering  fulsome  lies,  and  nau- 
seous flattery,  at  a  little  tawdry  whore. — Congreve. 

3.  Show  awkward  mirth. 

I  have  no  power  over  one  muscle  in  their  faces, 
though  they  sneered  at  every  word  spoken  by  each 
other.— Taller. 

Sneer,  v.  n.     Treat  with  a  kind  of  contempt. 
I  could  be  content  to  be  a  little  sneered  at  in  a 
line  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasure  I  should  have  in 
reading  the  rest.— Pope. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  but  Milton  brought  the 
word  '  sect '  in  P.  L.  vi.  147,  in  order  to  sneer  at  the 
loyalists  of  his  time.— Thytr,  Notes  on  Milton. 
Sneer,  s. 
\.  Look  of  contemptuous  ridicule. 

Did  not  the  sneer  of  more  impartial  men 
At  sense  and  virtue,  balance  all  agen.  Pope. 

•2.  Express-ion  of  ludicrous  scorn. 

Socrates  or  Csesar  might  have  a  fool's  coat  clapt 
upon  them,  and  in  this  disguise  neither  the  wisdom 
of  the  one  nor  the  majesty  of  the  other  could  secure 
them  from  a  sneer. — Watts. 

Both  were  kind  hearts;  but  Sir  Chetwode  was 
jovial,  Sir  Tichborne  rather  stern.  Sir  Chetwode 
often  broke  into  a  joke,  Sir  Tichborne  sometimes 
backed  into  a  sneer.— B.  Disraeli,  The  Young  Duke, 
b.  ii.  ch.  viii. 
Sneerer.  s.  One  who  sneers. 

The  buffoon  and  sneerer  are  still  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  charter.— Bishop  Warburton,  On  Pro- 
digies, p.  36. 
Sneerful.  adj.     Given  to  sneering.     Rare. 

The  sneerful  maid 
Will  not  fatigue  her  hand. 

Shenstone,  Economy,  pt.  iii. 

Sneering,  part.  adj.  Indicating  contempt  by 
covert  expressions. " 

The  wolf  was  by,  and  the  fox  in  a  sneering  way 
advised  him  not  to  irritate  a  prince  against  his  sub- 
jects.— Sir  B.  L' Estrange. 

if  there  has  been  anything  expressed  with  too 
much  severity,  it  will  fall  upon  those  sneering  or 
daring  writers  of  the  aire  against  religion,  who  have 
left  reason  and  decency. —  Watls. 
Sneeringly.    adn.     In  a  sneering  manner; 
with  look  or  with  expression  of  ludicrous 
scorn. 

The  father  sneeringlv  adds,  he  was  obliged  to 
maintain  this  maxim.— Mathtr,  Vindication  of  the 
lli/jlc,  p.  2S1  :  1723. 

Sneeze,  v.  n.  [A.S.  liiesan."]  Emit  wind 
audibly  by  the  nose. 
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If  one  be  about  to  sneeze,  rubbing  the  eyes  till 
tears  run  will  prevent  it;  for  that  the  humour  de- 
scending to  the  nostrils  is  diverted  to  the  eyes. — 
Bacon. 

To  thee,  among  the  crowd 
Of  rival  princes,  Cupid  sneezed  aloud ; 
And  every  lucky  omen  sent  before, 
To  meet  thee  landing  on  the  Spartan  shore. 

Dryden,  Epithalamium  of  Helen  and  Menelaut. 

An  officer  put  the  sharp  end  of  his  half-pike  a 
good  way  up  into  my  nostril,  which  tickled  my  nose 
like  a  straw,  and  made  me  sneeze  violently.— Swift. 

Sneeze,  s.  Emission  of  wind  audibly  by  the 
nose. 

I  heard  the  rack 

As  earth  and  sky  would  mingle ;  but  myself 
Was  distant,  and  these  flaws,  though  mortals  fear 

them 

As  dangerous  to  the  pillar'd  frame  of  heaven, 
Or  to  the  earth's  dark  basis  underneath, 
Are  to  the  main  as  inconsiderable 
And  harmless,  if  not  wholesome  as  a  sneeze 
To  man's  less  universe,  and  soon  are  gone. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iv.  452. 
We  read  in  Godignus,  that  upon  a  sneeze  of  the 
emperor  of  Monomotapa,  there  passed  acclamations 
successively  through  the  city.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vul- 
gar Errours. 

Sneezewort.  s.  In  Botany.  Native  plant 
of  the  genus  Achillea  (ptannica  =  con- 
nected with  sneezing) ;  goosetongue. 

Sneezing,  verbal  abs. 

1.  Act  of  one  who  sneezes  ;  sternutation. 

If  anything  oppress  the  head,  it  hath  a  power  to 
free  itself  by  sneezing.— Say,  On,  the  Wisdom  of  God 
manifested  in  the  Works  of  the  Creation. 

If  the  pain  be  more  intense  and  deeper  within 
amongst  the  membranes,  there  will  be  an  itching 
in  the  palate  and  nostrils,  with  frequent  sneezing. — 
Wiseman,  Surgery. 

It  is  probable  that  this  custom,  so  universally  pre- 
valent, originated  in  some  ancient  superstition ;  it 
seems  to  have  excited  inquiry  among  all  nations. 
Some  Catholics,  says  Father  Feyjoo,  have  attributed 
the  origin  of  this  custom  to  the  ordinance  of  a  pope, 
Saint  Gregory— who  is  said  to  have  instituted  a 
short  benediction  to  be  used  on  such  occasions,  at  a 
time  when,  during  a  pestilence,  the  crisis  was  at- 
tended by  sneezing,  and  in  most  cases  followed  by 
death.  But  the  rabbins,  who  have  a  story  for  every- 
thing, say,  that  before  Jacob  men  never  sneezed  but 
once,  and  then  immediately  died :  they  assure  us 
that  that  patriarch  was  the  first  who  died  by  natural 
disease,  before  him  all  men  died  by  sneezing  ;  the 
memory  of  which  was  ordered  to  be  preserved  in  all 
nations  by  a  command  of  every  prince  to  his  sub- 
jects to  employ  some  salutary  exclamation  after  the 
act  of  sneezing. ...  A  memoir  of  the  French  Aca- 
demy notices  the  practice  in  the  New  World  on  the 
first  discovery  of  America,  Everywhere  man  is 
saluted  for  sneezing.  An  amusing  account  of  the 
ceremonies  which  attend  the  sneezing  of  a  king  of 
Monomotapa  shows  what  a  national  concern  may 
be  the  sneeze  of  despotism.  Those  who  are  near  his 
person,  when  this  happens,  salute  him  in  so  loud  a 
tone  that  persons  in  the  antechamber  hear  it,  and 
join  in  the  acclamation ;  in  the  adjoining  apartments 
they  do  the  same,  till  the  noise  reaches  the  street, 
and  becomes  propagated  throughout  the  city;  so 
that  at  each  sneeze  of  his  majesty,  results  a  most 
horrid  cry  from  the  salutations  of  many  thousands 
of  his  vassals.  When  the  king  of  Sennaar  sneezes 
his  courtiers  immediately  turn  their  backs  on  him, 
and  give  a  loud  slap  on  their  right  thigh.—/.  Dis- 
raeli, Curiosities  of  Literature,  On  the  Custom  of 
Saluting  after  Sneezing. 

Coughing  is  produced  by  a  quick  and  forcible  con- 
traction of  the  diaphragm ;  by  which  a  large  quan- 
tity of  air  is  received  into  the  chest ;  this,  by  a 
powerful  and  rapid  contraction  of  the  abdominal 
muscles,  is  propelled  through  the  trachea  with  con- 
siderable force  ;  and  in  this  way  dislodges  mucus,' or 
any  other  extraneous  substance  which  irritates  the 
part.  .  .  .  Sneezing,  in  many  respects,  resembles 
coughing,  but  it  differs  from  it  in  being  more  vio- 
lent, and  in  being  involuntary. — Bostock,  Elemen- 
tary System  of  Physiology,  p.  421 :  1886. 

The  difference  in  coughing  and  sneezing  consists 
in  this— that  in  the  latter  the  communication  be- 
tween the  larynx  and  the  mouth  is  partly  or  en- 
tirely closed  by  the  drawing  together  of  the  sides  of 
the  velum  palati  over  the  back  of  the  tongue ;  so 
that  the  blast  of  air  is  directed,  more  or  less  com- 
pletely, through  the  nose,  in  such  a  way  as  to  carry 
off  any  source  of  irritation  that  may  be  present 
there.— Dr.  Carpenter,  Principles  of  Human  Phy- 
siology, §  556:  1853. 

2.  Medicine  to  promote  sneezing. 

Sneezings,  masticatories,  and  nasals  are  generally 
received.     Montaltus  gives  several  receipts  of  all 
three.— Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  3C3. 
Snlb.  v.  a.     Check ;  nip ;  reprimand. 

Asked  for  their  pass  by  every  squib, 
That  list  at  will  them  to  revile  or  snib. 

Spenser,  JUottter  Hubberd's  Tale. 
Through  the  principles  of  synteresis.  the  seeds  of 
piety  and  virtue,  scattered  and  disseminated  in  the 
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soul,  to  bring  ftrth  the  fruit  of  virtue  and  felicity, 
njav  be  trampled  on  and  kept  under,  cropped  and 
tnibbed.  by  the  bestial  part ;  yet  they  will  sometimes 
be  starting  out,  sprouting,  and  putting  forth  thein- 
sdvea.- Bishop  Ward,  Sermon  on  the  30th  of  Janu- 
ary, p.  13 :  1674. 
Snick.  >. 

1 .  Small  cut  or  mark. 

2.  Latch. 

Sniok  and  Snee.  s.     Flemish   combat  with 
knives. 

Among  the  Dunkirkers,  where  snick  and  snee  was 
in  fashion,  a  boatswain  with  some  of  our  men  drink- 
ing together,  became  quarrelsome :  one  of  our  men 
beat  him  down ;  then  kneelin*  upon  his  breast,  he 
drew  out  a  knife,  sticking  in  his  sash,  and  cut  him 
from  the  ear  towards  the  mouth.— Wiseman,  Sur- 
gery. 

Sniff,  r.  n.    [muff.]   Draw  breath  audibly  up 
the  nose. 

So  then  you  look'd  scornful,  and  snift&t  the  dean, 
As,  who  should  say,  Now  am  I  skinny  and  lean  ? 

Sw(ft,  The  Grand  Question  debated. 

Sniff.  *.    Perception  by  the  nose. 

O.  could  I  but  have  had  one  single  sup, 
One  single  sniff  &t  Charlotte's  caudle-cup ! 

r.  War  ton,  Newsman's  Verses :  1767. 
With  ineffable  serenity  sniffs  great  Sieves,  aloft, 
alone.— Carlyle,  French  Revolution,  pt.  ii.  b.  i.  ch.  ii. 
Mrs.  Gamp  . . .  gave  a  sniff  of  uncommon  signifi- 
cance, and  said,  it  didn't  signify.— Dickens,  Martin 
Chuszleunt,  ch.  xxix. 
Bnift.  r.  n.     Snort:  (in  contempt). 

Resentment  expressed  by  snifting.— Johnson,  in 
Toce  Snuff. 

Snip.  .v.     Eel.     Provincial, 
Sniffle,  v.  n.     In  Angling.     See  extract. 

S'lujf/lhifj  is  thus  performed :  in  a  warm  day,  when 
the  water  is  lowest,  take  a  strong  small  hook,  tied 
to  a  string  about  a  yard  long;  and  then  into  one 
of  the  holes  where  an  eel  may  hide  herself,  with 
the  help  of  a  short  stick  put  in  your  bait  leisurely, 
and,  as  far  as  you  may  conveniently :  if  withiu  the 
sight  of  it,  the  eel  will  bite  instantly,  and  as  cer- 
tainly Korge  it :  pull  him  out  by  degrees.—/.  Walton, 
Complete  A  ngler. 

Sniffle,  v.  a.     Catch ;  snare. 

Have  you  remembered  what  we  thought  of?— 
Yes,  sir,  I  have  sniggled  him. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Theodore  and 

Theodoret. 
Snip.  r.  a.     Cut  at  once  with  scissars. 

Take  measure  of  your  worth,  sir,  and  because  I 
will  not  afflict  you  with  any  large  bill  of  circum- 
stances. I  will  snip  off  particulars.— Beaumont  and 
Fletcher.  Pair  Maid  of  the  Inn. 

The  sinus  should  be  laid  open,  which  was  snipt 
up  about  two  inches  with  a  pair  of  probe-scissars, 
and  the  incised  lips  dressed.—  Witeman,  Surgery. 

Putting  one  blade  of  the  scissars  up  the  gut,  and 
the  other  up  the  wound,  snip  the  whole  length  of 
the  fistula. — Sharp,  Surgery. 
Snip.   -. 
).  Single  cut  with  scissars. 

Whatl  this  a  sleeve? 

Here's  snip  and  nip,  and  cut,  and  slish  and  slash, 
Like  to  a  censer  in  a  barber's  shop. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 
The  ulcer  would  not  cure  farther  than  it  was  laid 
open  ;  therefore  with  one  snip  more  J  laid  it  open 
to  the  very  end.— Wiseman,  Surgery. 

2.  Small  shred. 

Those  we  keep  within  compass  by  small  snips  of 
etnplast,  hoping  to  defend  the  parts  about ;  but,  in 
spite  of  all,  they  will  spread  farther.—  Wiseman,  Sur- 
gery. 

3.  Slang  word  for  a  tailor. 

4.  Share ;  snack. 

He  found  his  friend  upon  the  mending  hand, 
which  he  was  glad  to  hear,  because  of  the  snip  that 
he  himself  expected  upon  the  dividend.  —  Sir  R. 
L' Estrange. 

Snipe,  s.     [German,  scheppe."] 
1.  In  Ornithology.  British  bird  of  the  genus 
Scolopax  (species  gallinago,  gallinula,  ma- 
jor) ;  as  an  equivalent  to  the  Latin  scolopax 
the  word  has  a  wider  import,  and  includes  j 
woodcocks,  &c.     Great,  double,  full,  jack, 
snipe. 

The  external  evident  causes  of  the  atra  bilis  are  a 
high  fermenting  diet ;  as  old  cheese,  birds  feeding 
in  fens,  as  geese,  ducks,  woodcocks,  snipes,  and 
'    swans.— Sir  J.  Flayer. 

*uTh!.£reiJt  ""P*  (8coI<?P«  major)  is  rarely  seen  in 
this  kingdom:  .  .  .  weight,  eight  ounces;  length, 
twelve  inches :  and,  to  the  end  of  the  toes,  sixteen. 
.  .  .  Ihe  weight  of  [the  common  snipel  is  four 

ounces [Ihe  jack  snipel  is  about  half  the  size 

the  common    snipe,  and    weighs    scarcely  two 
ounces.— Latham,  General  History  of  Birds 
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The  birds  . . .  shot ...  on  the  coast  of  Devonshire 
. . .  seem  to  vary  so  little  in  the  essential  characters 
from  the  brown  snipe  described  by  Mr.  Pennant  and 
Dr.  Latham,  that  we  cannot  hesitate  to  pronounce  it 
a  variety  of  that  bird.— Montague,  Ornithological 
Dictionary. 

This  [the»»tpc]  division  of  the  numerous  Scolopax 
genus  of  Linneeus,  amounts,  according  to  Latham, 
to  about  twenty  species,  besides  varieties,  of  which 
only  the  woodcock,  common  snipe,  and  judcock.and 
their  varieties,  are  accounted  British  birds.  Pen- 
nant has  placed  the  woodcock  after  the  curlews,  as 
the  head  of  the  godwits  and  snipes :  and  others  are 
of  opinion,  that  the  knot,  from  the  similarity  of  its 
figure  to  that  of  the  woodcock,  ought  to  be  classed 
in  this  tribe.  In  these  subdivisions,  ornithologists 
may  vary  their  classifications  without  end. . . .  The 
author  lias  seen  three  specimens  of  a  large  kind  of 
snipe  called,  by  some  sportsmen,  from  being  always 
found  alone,  the  solitary  snipe.— Bewick,  History  of 
British  Birds. 

The  great  snipe  was  at  first  described  as  a  British 
bird  by  Pennant . . .  and  was  at  that  time  con- 
sidered a  very  rare  bird The  habits  of  the  great 

snipe,  or  solitary  snipe,  as  it  is  often  called, . . .  are, 
&c.— Yarrell,  History  of  British  Birds, 

Snipe  is  often  used  for  snipes,  i.e.  as  a 
plural,  like  sheep;  or  rather  as  a  collective. 
The  same  is  done  with  the  word  plover  = 
plovers.  As  far  as  the  Editor's  personal 
experience  goes,  he  thinks  that  this  use  of 
the  collective  singular  form  is  found  in  the 
Isle  of  Ely  (Cambridgeshire),  rather  than 
in  the  Holland  (Lincolnshire),  fen,  or  snipe 
and  plover,  districts.  In  favour  of  this 
collective  form  is  the  fact  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  edible  fen-birds  that  appear  in 
the  local  winter  markets  being  known 
chiefly  in  the  singular  forms,  teal,  widgeon, 
and  often  wild-duck,  rather  than  wild  ducks. 
2.  Fool ;  blockhead. 

I  mine  own  gain'd  knowledge  should  profane, 
If  I  should  time  expend  with  such  a  snipe, 
But  for  my  sport  arid  profit. 

Shakespear,  Otliello,  i.  3. 

Snipper,  s.     One  who,  that  which,  snips. 

Dryden  complained,  that  '  our  snippers  (tailors) 
go  over  once  a  year  into  France,  to  bring  back  the 
newest  mode,  and  to  learn  to  cut  and  shape  it.'— 
Noble,  Granger,  i.  385. 
Snippet.  *.     Small  part ;  share. 

Witches  simpling,  and  on  gibbets 
Cutting  from  malefactors  snippets  ; 
Or  from  the  pill'ry  tips  of  ears. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  3, 823. 

Snipsnap.  s.  Tart  dialogue;  with  quick 
replies  :  ('  You  say  snip,  and  Ftt  say  snap, 
are  words  used  in  a  child's  game,  where 
what  one  of  the  players  lays  down,  whether 
a  material  object  or  a  catchword,  is  taken 
up  by  the  other.  It  implies  readiness  to 
go  on  with  what  is  begun). 

Dennis  and  dissonance,  and  captious  art, 
And  snipsnap  short,  and  interruption  smart. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  ii.  23a. 
(See  under  Snip,*.  4.) 

Suite,  s.  [A.S.  snita.]  Snipe.  Rare  or 
provincial.  Bewick  gives  it  as  the  synonym 
for  the  larger  of  the  two  common  English 
snipes.  But  the  jack  is  always  a  jack 
snipe;  neither  snipe  simply,  nor  jack, 

Of  tame  birds  Cornwall  hath  doves,  geese,  and 
ducks :  of  wild,  quail,  rail,  snite,  and  wood-dove.— 
Carew. 

Snite.  v.  a.  [A.S.  snytan.]  Eject,  clear,  or 
get  rid  of,  snot.  Obsolete. 

Nor  would  any  one  be  able  to  snite  his  nose,  or 
to  sneeze ;  in  both  which  the  passage  of  the  breath 
through  the  mouth,  being  intercepted  by  the  tongue 
is  forced  to  go  through  the  nose.— Grew,  Cosmolonia 
Sacra. 

Snivel,  s.    [A.S.  snofel;  snyfling.'}    Running 

at  the  nose. 
Snivel,  v.  n. 

1.  Running  at  the  nose. 
'2.  Cry  as  children. 

Funeral  tears  are  hired  out  as  mourning  cloaks  • 
and  whether  we  go  to  our  graves  snivelling  or  sine- 
ing,  tis  all  mere  form.— Sir  B.  L' Estrange. 

Away  goes  he  snivelling  and  yelping,  that  he  had 
dropt  his  ax  into  the  water.— Id. 

Snivel,  v.  a.  Draw  in  snivel  by  short  sniffs. 
Sniveller,     s.       One    who    snivels;     weak 
lameiiter. 
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He'd  more  lament  when  I  was  dead, 
Than  all  the  snivellers  round  my  bed. 

Swift,  On  the  Death  of  Dr.  Swift, 
Snivelling,  part.  adj.     Crying ;  lamenting. 

Each  snivelling  hero  seas  of  blood  can  spill, 
When  wrongs  provoke,  and  honour  bids  him  kill ; 
Each  tiny  bully  lives  can  freely  bleed, 
When  pressed  by  wine,  or  punk  to  knock  on  the 

head ; 
Give  me  your  thorough-paced  rogue,  who  scorns  to 

be 

Prompted  by  poor  revenge  or  injury, 
But  does  it  of  true  inbred  cruelty. 

Oldham,  Satire  upon  the  Jesuits, 
Snob.  s.  [Dealt  with  as  an  English  word, 
the  nearest  original  of  this  is  Knobstick, 
i.e.  a  violator  of  the  rules  for  strikes  in 
the  work  of  artizans,  or  one  who  works 
at  lower  wages  than  his  fellows.  As  a 
correlative  of  nob,  the  Italian  suggests 
nobile  =  noble,  and  ignobile.~]  Intrinsically 
vulgar  person. 

A  funny  little  waiter  immediately  appeared, . . . 
having  . . .  received  private  intelligence  from  the 
bailiff  that  the  gentleman  in  the  drawing-room  was 
a  regular  nob. ...  Of  all  the  great  distinctions  in  life 
none  perhaps  is  more  important  than  that'which 
divides  mankind  into  the  two  great  sections  of  nobs 
and  snobs.  .  .  .  Almost  at  the  very  moment  that 
Captain  Armine  arrived  at  his  sorrowful  hotel,  a 
poor  devil  of  a  tradesman  who  had  been  arrested 
for  fifty  pounds,  and  torn  from  his  wife  and  family, 
had  been  forced  to  repair  to  the  same  asylum. 
He  . .  .had  continued  meekly  to  ring  at  intervals 
for  the  last  half  hour  in  order  that  he  might 
write  and  forward  his  letter.  The  waiter  heard 
the  coffee-room  bell  ring,  but  never  dreamed  of 
noticing  it,  though  the  moment  the  signal  of  the 
private  room  sounded,  and  sounded  with  so  much 
emphasis,  he  rushed  up  stairs,  three  steps  at  a  time, 
and  instantly  appeared  before  our  hero :  and  all  this 
difference  was  occasioned  by  the  simple  circum- 
stance, that  Captain  Armine  was  a  nob,  and  the  poor 
tradesman  a  snob.—B.  Disraeli,  Henrietta  Temple. 
b.  vi.  ch.  xv. 

First  the  world  was  made :  then,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  snobs.  .  .  .  Not  above  flve-and-twenty  years 
since,  a  name,  an  inexpressive  monosyllable,  arose 
to  designate  that  race.  That  name  has  spread  over 
England  like  railroads  subsequently.  Snobs  are 
known  and  recognized  throughout  an  empire  on 
which  I  am  given  to  understand  the  sun  never  sets. 
...  I  have  (and  for  this  gift  I  congratulate  myself 
with  a  deep  and  abiding  thankfulness)  an  eye  for  a 
snob.  If  the  truthful  is  the  beautiful,  it  is  beautiful 
to  study  even  the  snobbish ;  to  track  snobs  through 
history  as  certain  little  dogs  in  Hampshire  hunt  out 
truffles;  to  sink  shafts  in  society  and  come  upon 
rich  veins  of  snobs.  Snobbishness  is  like  Death  in 
a  quotation  from  Horace,  which  I  hope  you  never 
have  heard, '  beating  with  equal  foot  at  poor  men's 
doors,  and  kicking  at  the  gates  of  emperors.'  It  is 
a  great  mistake  to  judge  of  snobs  lightly,  and  think 
they  exist  among  the  lower  classes  merely.  An  iin- 
niense  per  centage  of  snobs,  1  believe,  is  to  be  found 
in  every  rank  of  this  mortal  life.  You  must  not  judge 
hastily  or  vulgarly  of  snobs ;  to  do  so  shows  that 
you  are  yourself  a  snob.  I  myself  have  been  taken 
for  one.  —  Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  prefatory 
remarks. 

Used  adjectivally. 

If  their  lordships  are  inclined  to  make  [this]  de- 
claration, a  great  lapis  offensionis  will  be  removed, 
and  the  snob  papers  will  not  have  been  written  in 
vain.— Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  xii. 

Snobbish,  adj.    Having  the  character  of  a 
snob. 

Stinginess  is  snobbish.  Too  great  profusion  is 
snobbish.  Tuft-hunting  is  snobbisli :  but  I  own  there 
are  people  more  snobbish  than  all  those  whose  defects 
are  above  mentioned,  viz.  those  individuals  who  can, 
and  don't,  give  dinners  at  all.— Thackeray,  Book  of 
Snobs,  ch.  xix. 

Snobbishness,    s.      Attribute   suggested  by 
Snobbish. 

Snobbishness  is  vulgar — the  mere  words  are  not ; 
and  that  which  we  call  a  snob,  by  any  other  name 
would  still  be  snobbish. — Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs, 
ch.xviii. 

Snobling.  s.     Little  snob. 

'  In  either  of  which  cases,  you  see,  dear  snobling, 
that  though  the  parson  would  not  have  been  autho- 
rised, yet  he  might  have  been  excused  for  interfer- 
ing. . . .  But  if  the  clergyman  din  in  the  duke's  ear 
what  he  would  not  do  in  Smith's  . . .  then,  1  confess, 
my  dear  snobling,  your  question  might  elicit  a  dis- 
agreeable reply,  and  one  which  I  respectfully  de- 
cline to  give.— Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  xii. 

Snooze,  v.  n.     Sleep  comfortably. 

He  WHS  snoozing  in  his  berth,  and  I  was  unwilling 
to  awake  him.— Marryat,  Jacob  Faithful. 
Snooze,  s.     Comfortable  sleep  or  nap. 

I  was  awakened  out  of  my  quiet  snooze.— Marryat, 
Jacob  Faithful, 
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Snore,  v.  n.  Breathe  hard  through  the  nose, 
as  men  in  sleep ;  the  sound  being  that  of 
the  soft  palate  vibrating  under  respiration 
through  the  nose  and  mouth  at  the  same 
time. 

I  did  unreverently  blame  the  gods, 
Who  wake  for  thee,  though  thou  snore  for  thyself. 
JB.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy,  iii.  5. 

"Whose  railing  heroes,  and  whose  wounded  gods, 
Make  some  suspect  he  snores  as  well  as  nods. 

Lord  Roscommon. 

He  may  He  in  his  shades,  and  snore  on  to  dooms- 
day for  me,  unless  1  see  farther  reason  of  disturb- 
ing his  repose. — Bishop  Stillingfleet. 

Is  not  yonder  Proteus'  cave  P 
It  is ;  arid  in  it  lies  the  god  asleep ; 
And  snoring  by 
We  may  descry 
The  monsters  of  the  deep. 

Dryden,  A  Ibion  and  A  Ibanius. 

The  giant,  gorged  with  flesh,  and  wine,  and  blood, 
Lay  stretch'd  at  length,  and  snoring  in  his  den, 
Belching  raw  gobbets  from  his  maw,  o'ercharged 
With  purple  wine  and  cruddled  gore  confused. 

Addison,  Milton's  Style  imitated. 

Snore,  s.  [A.S.  snora.~\  Audible  respiration 
of  sleepers  through  the  nose. 

The  surfeited  grooms 

Do  mock  their  charge  with  snores:   I've  drugg'd 
their  possets.          Siiakespear,  Macbeth,  ii.  2. 

Snorer.  s.     One  who  snores. 

Snork.  s.     Snore.     Obsolete. 

At  the  cocke-crowing  before  daye  thou  shalt  not 
heare  there  the  servauntes  snorke,  thou  shalt  not 
flnde  the  dores  shut. — Stapleton,  Fortresse  of  the 
Faith  which  Protestants  call  Papistry,  fol.  121.  b.: 
1565. 

Snort,  v.  n.     [snore."] 

1.  Breathe  hard  through  the  nose,  as  men  in 
sleep. 

He  found  a  country  fellow  dead-drunk,  snorting 
on  a  bulk. — Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  274. 

We  could  tell  you  of  an  age,  wherein  men  not  only 
slept,  but  also  snorted. — Archuishop  Usher,  Answer 
to  the  Jesuit  Malone.  p.  5. 

The  spark  of  divinity  that  dwells  within  is 
quenched,  and  the  mind  snorts,  dead  with  sleep  and 
fulness  in  the  fouler  regions  of  the  belly.— Jeremy 
Taylor,  Sermons,  p.  208 :  1653. 

No  more  able  to  direct  thy  course,  than  a  pilot 
who  snorts,  when  a  ship  is  tossed  in  the  midst  oi'  the 
sea.— Archbishop  Patrick,  On  Proverbs,  xxiii.  S4. 

2.  Blow  through  the  nose  as  a  high-mettled 
horse. 

The  fiery  war-horse  paws  the  ground, 
And  snorts  and  trembles  at  the  trumpet's  sound. 

Addison. 

From  their  full  racks  the  gen'rous  steeds  retire, 
Dropping  ambrosial  foams,  and  snorting  fire. 

jd.,  Translation  of  Ovid,  Story  of  Phaeton. 

Snorting,  verbal  ubs. 

1.  Act  of  snoring. 

2.  Act  of  blowing  through  the  nose  as  a 
high-mettled  horse. 

The  snorting  of  his  horses  was  heard  from  Dan.— 
Jeremiah,  viii.  16. 

Snot.  *.     [A.S.  snote.] 

1.  Mucus  of  the  nose. 

Thus  when  a  greedy  sloven  once  has  thrown 
His  snot  into  the  mess,  'tis  all  his  own.  Swift. 

2.  Contemptible  person.     Vulgar. 
Snotty-nosed,  adj.   Having  a  nose  foul  with 

snot. 

This  squire  South  my  husband  took  in  a  dirty 
snotty-nosed  boy.—Arbuthnot. 
Snout,  s.     [Dutch,  snuyt.'] 

1.  Nose,  when  elongated,  of  a  beast. 

His  nose  in  the  air,  his  snout  in  the  skies. 
Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good  Husbandry. 
In  shape  a  beagle's  whelp  throughout, 
With  broader  forehead,  and  a  sharper  snout. 

Dryden,  The  Cock  and  the  Fox,  120. 

2.  Nose  of  a  man.     Contemptuous. 

Her  subtle  snout 
Did  quickly  wind  his  meaning  out. 

Butler,  Hudibras. 
But  when  the  date  of  Nock  was  out, 
Off  dropt  the  sympathetick  snout.        Ibid.  i.  1,  285. 

What  JEthiop  lips  he  has, 
How  1'oul  a  snout,  and  what  a  hanging  face  ! 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  x.  102. 
Charm'd  with  his  eyes,  and  chin,  and  snout, 
Her  pocket-glass  drew  slily  out ; 
And  grew  enamour'd  with  her  phiz, 
As  just  the  counterpart  of  his.  Swift. 

3.  Nozle  or  end  of  any  hollow  pipe :   (as, 
'  The  snout  of  a  bellows'). 

Snout,  v.  a.  Furnish  with  a  nozle  or  point. 
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Their  shoes  and  pattens  are  snouted  and  piked 
more  than  a  finger  long.— Camden,  Remains. 
Snouted,  adj.     Having  a  snout. 

Their  dogs  snouted  like  foxes,  but  deprived  of 
that  property  which  the  logicians  call  proprium 
quarto  modo,  for  they  could  not  bark.— Heylin. 

Snouted  and  tailed  like  a  boar,  and  footed  like  a 
goat.— Grew. 
Snouty.  adj.     Resembling  a  beast's  snout. 

The  nose  was  ugly,  long,  and  big, 
Broad  and  snouty  like  a  pig.  Otway,  Ode. 

Snow.  s.  [A.S.  meow,  snaw.~\  Small  par- 
ticles of  water  frozen  before  they  unite  into 
drops ;  crystallized  rain,  or  mist  (the  latter 
more  properly  sleet). 

He  saith  to  the  snow,  Be  thou  on  the  earth. — Job, 
xxxvii.  6. 

He  gives  the  winter's  snow  her  airy  birth, 
And  bids  her  virgin  fleeces  clothe  the  earth.  Sandys. 

Soft  as  the  fleeces  of  descending  snows.         Pope. 

Snow  [is]  .congealed  water,  which  falls  from  the 
atmosphere.  Very  little  is  yet  known  respecting 
the  formation  of  this  meteor.  The  only  observa- 
tions which  may  be  considered  as  in  any  degree 
complete  have  reference  to  the  different  forms  whicli 
the  flakes  assume.  This  subject  was  considered  by 
Kepler,  Hooke,  Cassini,  Muschenbroek,  and  many 
others ;  but  the  most  interesting  series  of  observa- 
tions hitherto  obtained  are  those  of  Scoresby,  and 
more  recently  of  Glaisher,  who  have  reduced  the 
different  forms  into  classes,  and  given  a  number  of 
excellent  representations  of  the  flakes  in  different 
states.  ...  It  had  been  remarked  by  the  ancients 
that  snow  sometimes  assumes  a  red  tint,  and  Pliny 
ascribes  the  cause  to  age :  '  Ipsa  nix  vetustate  rubes- 
cit.' — Brande,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Used  adjectivally. 

An  experiment  of  Professor  Tyndall's  has  shown 
in  a  very  beautiful  manner  that  ,ice  is  but  an  agglo- 
meration of  snow  crystals ;  the  transparency  of  the 
former  being  due  to  the  expulsion  of  the  air  en- 
trapped in,  and  causing  the  whiteness  and  opacity 
of  the  latter.  By  exposing  a  piece  of  clear  ice  to  the 
radiation  from  the  sun,  a  flame,  or  a  bright  fire, 
numberless  minute  specks  are  suddenly  developed 
within  the  ice.  After  a  few  seconds'  exposure,  these 
attain  a  diameter  of  about  O'l  of  an  inch,  and  when 
examined  through  a  lens  are  seen  to  be  little  six- 
rayed  stars ;  the  less  developed  ones  resembling  tiny 
flowers  with  six  petals  each.  These  ice-flowers  are 
composed  of  water  resulting  from  the  disintegration 
of  the  ice  by  radiant  heat,  and  indicate  the  way  in 
which  the  ice  originally  crystallized;  hence,  as  we 
should  expect,  their  planes  are  parallel  to  the  plane 
in  whicli  the  ice  froze.  When  the  ice-flowers  are 
compared  with  snow  crystals,  the  two  are  essentially 
the  same,  the  rays  and  serrations  in  both  following 
the  common  angle  of  60°. — Frankland,  in  Brande 
and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and 
Art. 

Snow.  v.  n.     [A.S.  snawan.~\     Fall  in  snow. 

The  hills  being  high  about  them,  it  snows  at  the 
tops  of  them  oftener  than  it  rains.— Sir  T.  Browne, 
Travels. 

'  How  it  snows!'  said  one  of  the  men,  in  a  low 
tone.  — '  Snows,  does  it  ? '  said  Wardle.  — '  Rough , 
cold  night,  sir,'  replied  the  man ;  '  and  them's  a 
wind  got  up,  that  drifts  it  across  the  fields,  in  a 
thick  white  cloud.'  —  Dickens,  Pickwick  Papers, 
ch.  xxviii. 

Snow.  v.  a.     Scatter  like  snow. 

If  thou  be'st  born  to  see  strange  sights, 
Ride  ten  thousand  days  and  nights, 
Till  age  snow  white  hairs  on  thee.  D'inne. 

Snow-bunting:.  *.  In  Ornithology.  British 
bird  of  the  genus  Plectrophanes  (nivalis). 

On  our  way  [on  the  top  of  the  Braeriach  to  the 
source  of  the  Garrachory]  we  raised  several  flocks  of 
ptarmigan  ;  but  these,  beside  a  few  snow-buntings, 
were  the  only  birds  we  saw  in  the  whole  of  this 
range.— M'Gillivray,  Natural  History  of  Dee-side 
and  Braemar,  ch.  xii.  p.  106 :  1855. 

Snow-line.  *.  Line,  in  elevation,  of  perpe- 
tual snow. 

Since  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  con- 
tinually diminishes  in  ascending  from  the  surface 
into  the  higher  altitudes,  there  must  be  in  every  la- 
titude a  certain  limit  of  elevation  at  which  tlie  air 
attains  the  temperature  of  freezing  water.  This  limit 
is  called  the  snow-line,  or  line  of  perpetual  congela- 
tion; and  the  mountains  which  rise  above  it  are 
covered  with  perpetual  snow.  . . .  The  altitude  of  the 
snow-line  ...  is  dependent  not  upon  latitude  alone, 
but  also  on  the  configuration  and  aspects  of  the 
mountain-chains,  the  extent  and  temperature  of  the 
surrounding  plains,  the  quantity  of  snow  which 
falls  annually,  and  the  multitude  of  causes  which  in- 
fluence the  climate  of  a  country.  On  the  Himalaya 
chain,  for  example,  the  limit  of  perpetual  congela- 
tion on  the  northern  side,  is  at  an  elevation  exceed- 
ing by  upwards  of  4,400  feet  that  on  the  southern 
side. . . .  No  dependence,  then,  can  be  placed  upon 
any  general  rule  for  estimating  the  height  of  the 
snow-line ;  and  it  affords  an  exceedingly  fallacious 
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indication  of  the  altitude  of  a  mountain.— Brande, 
in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Litera- 
ture, and  Art. 

Snow-plant,  s.  Microscopic  plant  growing 
in  snow,  and  giving  it  the  appearance  of 
being  coloured. 

Meven  states  that  the  red  and  green  snow-plants, 
which  have  been  described  as  conferva?,  and  as- 
signed to  the  genus  Protoccus,  are  nothing  more 
than  the  animalcules  called  Enchelis  sanguinea  and 
Pulvisculus.  But  this  does  not  affect  the  srenus 
Protoccus,  which  contains  productions  respecting 
whose  vegetable  nature  no  doubt  is  entertained. — 
Lindley,  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

Snow-shoe.  *.  Shoe  or  patten  made  broad, 
so  as  to  check  the  tendency  to  sink,  when 
walking  in  the  snow. 

Snow-skate.  *.  Long,  thin,  elastic  piece  of 
wood,  about  as  broad  as  the  foot,  and 
about  six  feet  long,  used  by  the  Laplanders 
for  skating  on  the  snow ;  partially  adopted 
by  the  Norwegians  and  Swedes. 
Snow-white,  adj.  White  as  snow. 

Let  fair  humanity  abhor  the  deed, 
That  spots  and   stains  love's  modest  snow-white 
weed.  Shakespear,  Rape  of  Lucrece. 

A  snow-white  bull  shall  on  your  shore  be  slain ; 
His  offer'd  entrails  cast  into  the  main. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JSneid,  v.  308. 
Snowball.  ,v. 

1.  Round  lump  of  compressed  snow. 

They  passed  to  the  east-  riding  of  Yorkshire,  their 
company  daily  increasing,  like  a  snowball  in  rolling. 
— Sir  J.  Hayward. 

His  bulky  folly  gathers  as  it  goes, 
And,  rolling  o'er  you,  like  a  snowball  grows. 

Dryden. 

A  snowball  having  the  power  to  produce  in  us  the 
ideas  of  white,  cold,  and  round,  the  powers,  as  they 
are  in  the  snowball,  I  call  qualities;  and  as  they  are 
sensations  in  our  understandings,  ideas. — Locke. 

2.  In  Cookery. 

For  snowballs,  swell  rice  in  milk,  strain  it  off,  and 
having  pared  and  cored  apples,  put  the  rice  round 
them,  tying  each  up  in  a  cloth.  Put  a  bit  of  lemon- 
peel,  a  clove,  or  cinnamon  in  each,  and  boil  them 
well.— Mrs.  Gordon,  New  Domestic  Cookery. 

Snowball-tree.  *.  Tree  so  called  from  its 
globular  white  bunches  of  flowers  j  Guelder- 
rose  ;  Viburnum  opulus. 

Snowbroth.  *.     Very  cold  liquor. 

Angelo,  a  man  whose  blood 
Is  very  snowbroth,  one  who  never  feels 
The  wanton  stings  and  motions  of  the  sense. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  5. 
Snowcrowned.   adj.      Having   the  top   co- 
vered with  snow. 

From  snow-crown'd  Skiddow's  lofty  cliffs. 

Drayton,  Barons'  Wars,  vi.  65. 

Snowdrift,  .v.  Mass  of  drifted,  or  driven, 
snow. 

It  is  thus  that  the  adventurous  travellers  who  ex- 
plore the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  now  move  on 
through  the  crumbling  snow-drift  so  slowly,  that 
their  progress  is  almost  imperceptible,  and  anon 
abridge  their  journey  by  springing  over  the  inter- 
vening chasms  which  cross  their  path,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  their  pilgrim-staves.— Sir  W.  Scott,  Red- 
Gauntlet,  ch.  i. 

'What  does  Jem  say?'  inquired  the  old  lady. 
'  There  ain't  anything  the  matter,  is  there  ? ' — '  No, 
no,  motlier,'  replied  Wardle ;   '  he  says  there's  a 
snow-drift,  and  a  wind   that's   piercing   cold.    I 
should  know  that,  by  the  way  it  rumbles  in  the 
chimney.'— Dickens,  Pickwick  Papers,  ch.  xxviii. 
Snowdrop,  .v.     In  Botany.     Native  plant  of 
the  genus  Galanthus  (nivalis). 

When  we  tried  the  experiment  with  the  leaves  of 
those  purely  white  flowers  that  appear  about  the 
end  of  winter,  called  snowdrops,  the  event  was  not 
much  unlike  that  newly  mentioned.— Boyle,  Expe- 
riments and  Considerations  touching  Colours. 

The  little  shape,  by  magick  power, 
Grew  less  and  less,  contracted  to  a  flower ; 
A  flower,  that  first  in  this  sweet  garden  smiled, 
To  virgins  sacred,  and  the  snowdrop  styled. 

Tickell. 

Snowdrop-tree,  s.   Tree  with  white  flowers  ; 
Chionanthus  virginica.    [Gr.  x«w"  =  snow.] 
Snowflake.  s.     In  Botany.     Native  plant  of 
the  genus  Leucoium  (vernum)  ;   summer 
snowdrop. 
Snowy,  <iilj. 
1.  White  like  snow. 

So  shews  a  snowy  dove  trooping  with  crows, 
As  yonder  lady  o'er  her  fellows  shews. 

Shakespear,  liomeo  and  Juliet,  i.  6. 
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The  blushing  ruby  on  her  snowy  breast, 
R«uder'd  its  panting  whiteness  more  contest. 

Prior. 

2.  Abounding  with  snow. 

He  went  down  and  slew  a  lion  in  a  pit  in  a  snowy 
day.— 1  Chronicles,  ii.  22. 

These  first  in  Crete 

And  Ida  known ;  thence  on  the  snowy  top 
Of  cold  Olympus  ruled  the  middle  air. 

'  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  514. 

As  when  the  Tartar  from  his  Russian  foe, 

By  Astracan;  over  the  snowy  plains, 

Retires.  Ibid.  x.  431. 

3.  Pure ;  white ;  unblemished.' 

There  did  he  lose  his  snowy  innocence, 
His  undepraved  will.      J.  Hall,  Poems,  p.  95 :  1646. 

Snub.  ». 

1.  Jag;  snag;  knot  in  wood. 

Lifting  up  his  dreadful  club  on  high, 
All  arm'd  with  ragged  snubs  and  knotty  grain, 
Him  thought  at  first  encounter  to  have  slain. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

2.  Nose  somewhat  flat  at  the  bridge,   and 
turned-up  at  the  tip. 

My  mother  fondled  and  made  much  of  me,  de- 
clared that  1  was  the  image  of  my  father ; . . .  but, 
M  my  father's  nose  was  aquiline,  and  mine  is  a  snub, 
or  aquiline  reversed;  his  mouth  large,  and  mine 
small ;  his  eyes  red  and  ferrety,  and  mine  project- 
ing ;  and,  moreover,  us  she  was  a  very  handsome 
woman,  and  used  to  pay  frequent  visits  to  the  cave 
of  a  sainted  man  in  high  repute,  of  whom  I  was  the 
image,  when  she  talked  of  the  ianisary's  paternity, 
I  very  much  doubted  the  fact.— Marryat,  Tlie  Pacha 
of  Many  Tales,  Story  ofiludusi. 

Snub.  r.  a. 

}.  Check;  reprimand. 

We  frequently  see  the  child,  in  spite  of  being 
neglected,  snubbed,  and  thwarted  at  home,  acquire 
a  behaviour  which  makes  him  agreeable  to  all  the 
rert  of  the  world.— Tatter,  no.  235. 

2.  Nip. 

Near  the  sea-shores  the  heads  and  boughs  of  trees 
run  out  far  to  landward ;  but  toward  the  sea  are  so 
tnubbed  by  the  winds,  as  if  their  boughs  had  been 
pared  or  shaven  off.— Say,  On  the  Wisdom  of  God 
manifested  in  the  Works  of  the  Creation. 

Snndre.    v.  n.    [snug.]     Lie  idle,  close,  or 
snug. 

Now  he  will  fight  it  out,  and  to  the  wars ; 
Now  eat  his  bread  in  peace. 
And  snudge  in  quiet ;  now  he  scorns  increase ; 
Now  all  day  spares.  G.  Herbert. 

Snuff,  t. 

1.  Smell. 

In  some  this  light  goes  out  with  an  ill-savoured 
stench;  but  others  have  a  save-all  to  preserve  it 
from  making  any  snuff  at  all.  —  Howell.  Letters, 
iv.  21. 

The  Immortal,  the  Eternal,  wants  not  the  snuff 
of  mortal  incense  for  his,  but  for  our  sakes.  — 
Stuiceley,  Palaographia  Sacra,  p.  93. 

2.  Useless  excrescence  of  a  candle. 

My  snuff  and  loathed  part  of  nature  should 
Burn  itself  out.  Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

But  dearest  heart,  and  dearer  image,  stay ! 

Alas  I  true  joys  at  best  are  dreams  enough  : 
Though  you  stay  here,  you  pass  too  fast  away : 

For  even  at  first  life's  taper  is  a  snuff.  Donne. 
_  If  the  liquor  be  of  a  close  and  glutinous  con- 
sistency, it  may  burn  without  any  snuff,  as  we  see 
in  camphire,  and  some  other  bituminous  sub- 
stances; and  most  of  the  ancient  lamps  were  of 
this  kind,  because  none  have  been  found  with  such 
wicks.— Bishop  Wilkins. 

.1.  Candle  almost  burnt  out. 
Lamentable ! 

To  hide  me  from  the  radiant  sun,  and  solace 
I'  the  dungeon  by  a  snuff 

Shaketpear,  Cymbeline,  5.  7. 

4    Fired  wick  of  a  candle  remaining  after 
the  flame. 

A  torch,  snuff  and  all,  goes  out  in  a  moment, 
when  dipped  into  the  vapour.— Addison,  Travels  in 
Italy. 

5.  Resentment  expressed  by  sniffing  or  snort- 
ing; perverse  resentment. 

The  Pharisees  derided  Christ;  which  ig  elegant  in 
the  original,  i£rinvicnjp<.foi>,  nasp  suspendebant,  they 
took  it  in  snuff;  and,  expressing  their  derision  by 
drawing  together  the  nose,  they  made  noses  at  him. 
—Bishop  Andrews,  On  the  Decalogue,  p.  3t>4 :  1650. 

What  hath  been  seen 

Either  in  snuffs  or  packings  of  the  duke's, 
Or  the  hard  rein  which  both  of  them  have  borne 
Against  the  old  kind  king. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  1. 

Jupiter  took  snuff  at  the  contempt,  and  punished 

him :  he  sent  him  home  again.— Sir  JR.  L' Estrange. 

C.  Powdered  tobacco  taken  by  the  nose. 
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He ...  administer'd  a  dose 
Of  snuff  mundungus  to  his  nose. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  iii.  2, 1005. 
Just  where  the  breath  of  life  his  nostrils  drew, 
A  charge  of  snuff  l\\o  wily  virgin  threw ; 
The  gnomes  direct,  to  every  atom  just, 
The  pungent  grains  of  titillating  dust. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  v. 
Ordinary  tobacco  is  the  basis  of  snuff,  other  mat- 
ters being  only  added  to  give  it  a  more  agreeable 
scent.— liees,  Cyclopaedia. 
Snuff,  v.  a. 

1.  Draw  in  with  the  breath. 

With  delight  he  snuff'd  the  smell 
Of  mortal  change  on  earth. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lout,  x.  272. 
He  snuffs  the  wind,  his  heels  the  sand  excite; 
But  when  he  stands  collected  in  his  might, 
He  roars  and  promises  a  more  successful  fight. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iii.  362 
The  youth,  who  first  appears  in  sight, 
And  holds  the  nearest  station  to  the  light, 
Already  seems  to  snathe  vital  air, 
And  leans  just  forward  on  a  shining  spear. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  jEiieid,  vi.  1029 
With  in. 

A  heifer  will  put  up  her  nose,  and  snuff  in  the  ai 
against  rain. — Bacon. 
With  up. 

My  troops  are  mounted ;  their  Numidian  steeds 
Snuff  up  the  wind,  and  long  to  scour  the  desart. 

Addison,  Cato 

My  nag's  greatest  fault  was  snuffing  up  the  air 
about  Brackdenstown,  whereby  he  became  such  a 
lover  of  liberty,  that  1  could  scarce  hold  him  in.— 
Swift. 

2.  Scent. 

The  cow  looks  up,  and  from  afar  can  find 
The  change  of  heaven,  and  snuffs  it  in  the  wind. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  i.  518 

O'er  all  the  blood-hound  boasts  superior  skill, 
To  scent,  to  view,  to  turn,  and  boldly  kill ! 
His  fellows'  vain  alarms  rejects  with  scorn, 
True  to  the  master's  voice  and  learned  horn : 
His  nostrils  oft,  if  ancient  fame  sing  true. 
Trace  the  sly  felon  through  the  tainted  clew: 
Once  snuff'd,  he  follows  with  unalter'd  aim, 
Nor  odours  lure  him  from  the  chosen  game; 
Deep-mouth'd  he  thunders,  and  inflamed  he  views, 
Springs  on  relentless,  and  to  death  pursues. 

Tickell. 

3.  Crop  the  candle. 

The  late  queen's  gentlewoman 
To  be  her  mistress'  mistress  ! 
This  candle  burns  not  clear  ;  'tis  I  must  snuff  it, 
And  out  it  goes.         Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

Against  a  communion-day  our  lamps  should  be 
dressed,  our  lights  snuffed,  and  our  religion  more 
active.— Jeremy  Taylor. 

You  have  got 

An  office  for  your  talents  fit, 
To  snuff  the  lights,  and  stir  the  fire, 
And  get  a  dinner  for  your  hire.  Swift. 

Snuff,  c.  n. 

1.  Snort;  draw  breath  by  the  nose. 

The  fury  fires  the  pack,  they  snuff,  they  vent, 
And  feed  their  hungry  nostrils  with  the  soent. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vii. 

Says  Humpus,  Sir,  my  master  bad  me  pray 
Tour  company  to  dine  with  him  to-day: 
He  snuffs,  then  follows,  up  the  stairs  lie  goes  ; 
Never  pulls  off  his  hat,  nor  cleans  his  shoes.     King. 

2.  Snift,  in  contempt. 

Ye  said,  What  a  weariness  is  it,  and  ye  have 
snuffed  at  it.—Malachi,  ii.  13. 

Do  the  enemiesof  tlie  church  rage  and  snuffe,tmd 
Breathe  nothing  but  threats  and  death  ?— Bishop 
Hall,  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  Iti25. 

Snuffbox,  s.    Box  in  which  snuff  is  carried. 

If  a  gentleman  leaves  a  snuffbox  on  the  table,  and 

goeth  away,  lock  it  up  as  part  of  your  vails.— Swift 

Sir  Plume,  of  amber  snuffbox  justly  vain, 
And  the  nice  conduct  of  a  clouded  cane. 

Pope,  Rape  of  tlie  Lock,  canto  iv. 
Snuffer,  s.     One  who  snuffs. 
Snuffers.    *.      Instrument  with  which   the 
candle  is  clipped. 

When  you  have  snuffed  the  candle,  leave  the 
snuffers  open.-Swtft,  Advice  to  Servants,  Direc- 
tions to  tiie  Butler. 

f  i  Mr-'  finch>' saifl  Pecksniff,  seating  himself  with 
folded  arms  on  one  of  the  spare  beds,  '  1  don't  see 
any  snuffers  in  that  candlestick.  Will  you  oblige 
me  by  going  down  and  asking  for  a  pair?  '—Dickens 
Martin  Chuzzleicit,  ch.  v. 

On  the  seventh  night  of  cribbage,  when  Mrs 
TMgen,  sitting  by,  proposed  that  instead  of  gam- 
bling they  should  play  for  '  love,'  Mr.  Moddle  was 
seen  to  change  colour.  On  the  fourteenth  night  h<- 
kissed  Miss  Pecksniff's  snuffers,  in  the  passage 
when  she  went  up  stairs  to  bed:  meaning  to  have 
kissed  her  luind,  but  missing  it— Ibid.  ch.  xxxii 
Snuffer-dish,  s.  Tray  for  snuffers. 

Upon  the  chimney-piece  of  painted  wood-ofthat 
hue  which  painted  wood  assumes  in  a  neglected 


so 

house  in  London — there  is  not  a  single  ornament 
but  a  snuffer-dish  and  a  pair  of  snuffers.— Emilia 
Wyndham,  ch.  xvi. 

Snuffle,  v.  n.     Speak    through    the    nose ; 
breathe  hard  through  the  nose. 

It  came  to  the  ape  to  deliver  his  opinion,  who 
smelt  and  snuffled,  and  considered  on't. — Sir  R. 
L' 'Estrange. 

One  clad  in  purple 

Eats,  and  recites  some  lamentable  rhyme  . . . 
Snuffling  at  nose,  and  croaking  in  his  throat. 

Dryden,  Translation  ofPersius,  i.  74. 
Snuffle,  s.     Speaking  or  breathing  through 

the  nose. 

!  Snuffling-,  part.  adj.   Speaking,  or  breathing, 
in  a  snuffle. 

A  water-spaniel  came  down  the  river,  shewing 
that  he  hunted  for  a  duck;  and  with  a  snuffling 
grace,  disdaining  that  his  smelling  force  could  not 
as  well  prevail  through  the  water  as  through  the 
air,  waited  with  his  eye  to  see  whether  he  could 
espy  the  duck's  getting  up  again. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Bagpipes  of  the  loudest  drones, 
"With  snuffling  broken-winded  tones, 
Whose  blasts  of  air,  in  pockets  shut, 
Sound  filthier  than  from  the  gut. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  2,  621. 

'  By  the  Temple  of  that  wise  king,  which  our  wiser 
brother  Richard  proved  unable  to  recover,  she  is  the 
very  Bride  of  the  Canticles  ! '— '  The  Rose  of  Sharon 
and  the  Lily  of  the  Valley,'  answered  the  Prior,  in 
a  sort  of  snuffling  tone ;  '  but  your  Grace  must  re- 
member she  is  still  but  a  Jewess.'— Sir  W.  Scott, 
Ivanhoe,  ch.  viii. 

Snufftaker.  s.     One  who  takes  snuff. 

The  whetter  is  obliged  to  refresh  himself  every 
moment  with  a  liquor,  as  the  snuff-taker  with  a 
powder.— Tatter,  no.  141. 

Snug1,  v.  n.     Snudge. 

There  snugging  well,  he  well  appear'd  content, 
So  to  have  done  amiss,  so  to  be  shent.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

As  the  loving  couple  lay  snugging  together,  Venn's, 
to  try  if  the  cat  had  changed  her  manners  with  her 
shape,  turned  a  mouse  loose  into  the  chamber.— Sir 
R.  L  Estrange. 

Snug.   adj.      Close  and   comfortable ;    free 
from  any  inconvenience,  yet  not  splendid. 

They  spied  at  last  a  country  farm, 
Where  all  was  snug,  and  clean,  and  warm ; 
For  woods  before,  and  hills  behind, 
Secured  it  both  from  rain  and  wind. 

Prior,  The  Ladle,  67. 
Lie  snug.     Close ;  out  of  notice ;  slily  con- 
cealed. 

At  Will's  the  following  day, 
Lie  snug,  and  hear  what  criticks  say. 

Swift,  On  Poetry. 
Did  I  not  see  you,  rascal,  did  I  not ! 
When  you  lay  snug  to  snap  young  Damon's  goat? 
Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  iii.  23. 

Snuggery,  s.     Small  comfortable  room. 

'  Who  there  is  in  the  house  !'  said  Sam,  in  whose 
mind  the  inmates  werei-always  represented  by  that 
particular  article  of  their  costume  which 'came 
under  his  immediate  superintendence.  '  There's  a 
wooden  leg  in  number  six;  there's  a  pair  of  Hes- 
sians in  thirteen  ;  there's  two  pair  of  halves  in  the 
commercial;  there's  these  here  painted  tops  in  the 
snuygery  inside  the  bar;  and  five  more  tops  in  the 
coffee-room.'— Dickens,  Pickwick  Papers,  ch.  x. 

Snuggle,  v.  n.    Lie  close,  warm,  and  com- 
fortable. 
Snugifjr.  v.  a.     Make  snug.    A  coined  word. 

Coleridge!  I  devoutly  wish  that  Fortune,  who  has 
made  sport  with  you  so  long,  may  play  one  freak 
more,  throw  you  into  London,  or  some  spot  near  it, 
and  there  snug-ify  you  for  life.— G.  Lamb,  Letter  to 
Coleridge. 

Snugness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Snug; 
in  the  extract,  retiredness. 

O'er  me  soft  snugness  spreads  her  wings ; 
And  innocence  reflects  her  ray 
To  gild  my  calm  sequester'd  way. 

Warton,  Phaeton  and  One-Horse  Chair. 
So.  adv.     [A.S.  swdJ] 

1.  In  like  manner:  (it  answers  to  as  either 
preceding  or  following;  noting  compa- 
rison). 

As  whom  the  fables  feign  a  monstrous  size, 
Titaman  or  earthborn  that  warr'd  on  Jove, 
k>o  stretch'd  out  huge  in  length  the  arch-fiend  lay. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  197. 
1  hick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strew  the  brooks, 
In  Valombrosa,  where  the  Etrurian  shades 
High  over-arch'd  embower,  so  thick  bestrewn 
Abject  and  lost  lay  these.  Ibid.  i.  302. 

lired  at  first  sight  with  what  the  muse  imparts, 
In  fearless  youth  we  tempt  the  heights  of  arts  ; 
&o  pleas  rt  at  first  the  tow'ring  Alps  we  trv 
Mount  o'er  the  vales,  and  seem  to  tread  the  sky. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticisiii,  ii.  219. 


SO 

As  into  air  the  purer  spirits  flow, 
And  sep'rate  from  their  kindred  dregs  below, 
So  flew  the  soul  to  its  congenial  place. 

Id.,  Elegy  to  the  Memory  of  an 
Unfortunate  Lady. 

2.  To  such  a  degree. 

Why  is  his  chariot  so  long  in  coming  ?— Judges, 
V.29. 

Can  nothing  great,  and  at  the  height, 
Remain  so  long,  but  its  own  weight 
Will  ruin  it  ?    Or  is't  blind  chance 
That  still  desires  now  states  t'  advance? 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy. 
Amoret,  my  lovely  foe, 

Tell  me  where  thy  strength  does  lie ; 
Where  the  pow'r  that  charms  us  so, 

In  thy  soul,  or  in  thy  eye?  Waller. 

I  viewed  in  my  mind,  so  far  as  I  was  able,  the 
beginning  and  progress  of  a  rising  world.— T.  Bur- 
net,  Theoni  of  the  Earth. 

Since  then  our  Arcite  is  with  honour  dead, 
Why  should  we  mourn  that  he  so  soon  is  freed  ? 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  1102. 

Upon  our  first  going  into  a  company  of  strangers, 
our  benevolence  or  aversion  rises  towards  several 
particular  persons,  before  we  have  heard  them  speak, 
or  so  much  as  know  who  they  are. — Addison,  Spec- 
tator. 

We  think  our  fathers  fools,  so  wise  we  're  grown  : 
Our  wiser  sons,  no  doubt,  will  think  us  so.       Pope. 

3.  In  such  a  manner. 

There's  no  such  thing  as  that  we  beauty  call, 
It  is  meer  cosenage  all ; 
For  though  some  long  ago 
Liked  certain  colours  mingled  so  and  so, 
That  doth  not  tie  me  now  from  causing  new. 

Sir  J.  Suckling. 

We  may  be  certain  that  man  is  not  a  creature 
that  hath  wings ;  because  this  only  concerns  the 
manner  of  'his-existence ;  and  we  seeing  what  he  is, 
may  certainly  know  that  he  is  not  so  or  so.— Locke. 

I  shall  minutely  tell  him  the  steps  by  which  I  was 
brought  into  this  way,  that  he  may  judge  whether  I 
proceeded  rationally,  if  so  be  any  thing  in  my  ex- 
ample is  worth  his  notice. — Id. 

This  gentleman  is  a  person  of  good  sense,  and 
knows  that  he  is  very  ranch  in  sir  Roger's  esteem, 
so  that  he  lives  in  the  family  rather  as  a  relation 
than  dependant. — Addison,  Spectator. 

4.  It  is  regularly  answered  by  as  or  that,  but 
they  are  sometimes  omitted. 

So  frown'd  the  mighty  combatants,  that  hell 
Grew  darker  at  their  frown. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  719. 

There  is  something  equivalent  in  France  and 
Scotland  ;  so  as  'tis  a  very  hard  calumny  upon  our 
soil  to  affirm  that  so  excellent  a  fruit  will  not  grow 
here.— Sir  W.  Temple. 

5.  In  the  same  manner. 

Of  such  examples  add  me  to  the  roll ; 
Me  easily  indeed  mine  may  neglect, 
But  God's  proposed  deliverance  not  so. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  290. 

To  keep  up  the  tutor's  authority,  use  him  with 
great  respect  yourself,  and  cause  all  your  family  to 
do  so  too. — Locke. 

According  to  the  multifariousness  of  this  immuta- 
bility, so  are  the  possibilities  of  being.— Norris. 

6.  Thus ;  in  this  manner. 

Not  far  from  thence  the  mournful  fields  appear, 
So  call'd  from  lovers  that  inhabit  there. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  jEneid,  596. 

It  concerns  every  man  with  the  greatest  serious- 
ness to  enquire  into  those  matters  whether  they  be 
so  or  not. — Archbishop  Tillotson. 

No  nation  ever  complained  they  had  too  broad, 
too  deep,  or  too  many  rivers :  they  understand  better 
than  so,  how  to  value  those  inestimable  gifts  of 
nature.— Bentley. 

So  when  the  first  bold  vessel  dared  the  seas, 
High  on  the  stern  the  Thracian  raised  his  strain. 

Pope,  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day. 

Whether  this  be  from  an  habitual  motion  of  the 
animal  spirits,  or  from  the  alteration  of  the  consti- 
tution, by  some  more  unaccountable  way,  this  is 
certain,  that  so  it  is. — Locke, 

7.  Therefore;  for  this  reason;  in  consequence 
of  this. 

The  god,  though  loth,  yet  was  constrain'd  t'  obey ; 

For  longer  time  than  that,  no  living  wight, 
Below  the  earth  might  suffer'd  be  to  stay : 

So  back  again  him  brought  to  living  light. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Qi< 

Trafficke,  or  rove  ye,  and  like  theeves  oppresse 
Poore  strange  adventurers ;  exposing  so 
Your  soules  to  danger,  and  your  lives  to  wo  1 

Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey. 

If  he  set  industriously  and  sincerely  to  perform 
the  commands  of  Christ,  he  can  have  no  ground  of 
doubting  but  it  shall  prove  successful  to  him,  and 
so  all  that  he  hath  to  do  is  to  endeavour  by  prayer 
and  use  of  the  means,  to  qualify  himself  for  this 
blessed  condition. — Hammond,  On  Fundamentals. 

It  leaves  instruction,  and  so  instructors,  to  the 
sobriety  of  the  settled  articles  and  rule  of  the  church. 
— Holyday. 


so 

Some  are  fall'n,  to  disobedience  fall'n ; 
And  so  from  heaven  to  deepest  hell. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  541. 

God  makes  him  in  his  own  image  an  intellectual 
creature,  and  so  capable  of  dominion. — Locke. 

8.  On   these  terms ;    noting  a  conditional 
petition  :  (answered  by  as). 

0  goddess !  tell  what  I  would  say, 

Thou  know'st  it,  and  I  feel  too  much  to  pray, 
So  grant  my  suit,  a*  I  enforce  my  might, 
In  love  to  be  thy  champion. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  153. 
Here  then  exchange  we  mutually  forgiveness : 
So  may  the  guilt  of  all  my  broken  vows, 
My  perjuries  to  thee  be  all  forgotten  ; 
As  here  my  sonl  acquits  thee  of  my  deajh, 
As  here  I  part  without  an  angry  thought. 

Rowe,  Jane  Shore,  iv.  2. 

9.  Provided  that ;  on  condition  that. 

Be  not  sad : 

Evil  into  the  mind  of  God  or  man 
May  come  and  go,  so  uuapproved,  and  leave 
No  spot  or  blame  behind. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  116. 

So  the  doctrine  be  but  wholesome  and  edifying, 
though  there  should  be  a  want  of  exactness  in  the 
manner  of  speaking  or  reasoning,  it  may  be  over- 
looked.— Bishop  Atterbury. 

Too  much  of  love  thy  hapless  friend  has  proved, 
Too  many  giddy  foolish  hours  are  gone ; 
May  the  remaining  few  know  only  friendship : 
So  thou  my  dearest,  truest,  best  Alicia, 
Vouchsafe  to  lodge  me  in  thy  gentle  heart, 
A  partner  there ;  I  will  give  up  mankind. 

Bowe,  Jane  Slwre. 

10.  In  like  manner ;   noting  concession  of 
one  proposition  and  assumption  of  another: 
(answering  to  as). 

As  a  war  should  be  undertaken  upon  a  just  mo- 
tive, so  a  prince  ought  to  consider  the  condition  he 
is  in  when  he  enters  on  it. — Swift. 

11.  So  sometimes  returns  the  sense  of  a  word 
or  sentence  going  before,  and  is  used  to 
avoid   repetition;    as,    'the   two  brothers 
were  valiant,  but  the  eldest  was  more  so  ; ' 
that  is,  more  valiant.     The  French  article 
le  is  often  used  in  the  same  manner.    This 
mode  of  expression  is  not  to  be  used  but 
in  familiar  language,  nor  even  in  that  to 
be  commended.     (This  is  the  criticism  of 
the  previous  editions.    According  to  the 
present  editor  it  is  hypercritical.) 

Who  thinks  his  wife  is  virtuous,  though  not  so, 
Is  pleased  and  patient  till  the  truth  ht  know. 

Sir  J.  Denham. 

Not  to  admire  is  all  the  art  I  know 
To  make  men  happy,  and  to  keep  them  so* 

Creech,  Translation  of 'Horace. 
One  may  as  well  say,  that  the  conflagration  shall 
be  only  national,  as  to  say  that  the  deluge  was  so. — 
T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

However  soft  within  themselves  they  are, 
To  you  they  will  be  valiant  by  despair ; 
For  having  once  been  guilty,  well  they  know    • 
To  a  revengeful  prince  they  still  are  so. 

Dryden,  Tyrannick  Love,  i.  1. 
His  grandeur  he  derived  from  heaven  alone ; 
For  he  was  great  ere  fortune  made  him  so. 

Id.,  Heroic  Stanzas  on  the  Death  of  Oliver 
Cromwell. 

1  laugh  at  every  one,  said  an  old  cynick,  who 
laughs  at  me.    Do  you  so?  replied  the  philosopher; 
then  you  live  the  merriest  life  of  any  man  in  Athens. 
— Addison. 

They  are  beautiful  in  themselves,  and  much  more 
so  in  that  noble  language  peculiar  to  that  great  poet. 
— Id. 

Common-place  books  have  been  long  used  by  in- 
dustrious young  divines,  and  still  continue  so.— 
Swift. 

As  to  his  using  ludicrous  expressions,  my  opinion 
is,  that  they  are  not  so.— Pope. 

The  blest  to-day  is  as  completely  so, 
As  who  began  a  thousand  years  ago.  Id. 

12.  Thus  it  is  ;  this  is  the  state. 

How  sorrow  shakes  him  ! 
So,  now  the  tempest  tears  him  up  by  the  roots, 
And  on  the  ground  extends  the  noble  ruin. 

Dryden,  All  for  Love,  i.  1. 

13.  At  this  point ;  at  this  time. 

When 
With  wild  wood-leaves  and  weeds  I  ha'  strew'd  his 

grave, 

And  on  it  said  a  century  of  prayers, 
Such  as  I  can,  twice  o'er,  I'll  weep  and  sigh; 
And,  leaving  so  his  service,  follow  you. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

14.  It  notes  a  kind  of  abrupt  beginning; 
well. 

O,  so,  and  had  you  a  council 
Of  ladies  too  V    Who  was  your  speaker, 
Madam  P  B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy. 
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1.5.  It  sometimes  is  little  more  than  an  ex- 
pletive, though  it  implies  some  latent  or 
surd  comparison :  (in  French,  si). 

An  astringent  is  not  quite  xo  proper,  where  relax- 
ing the  urinary  passages  is  necessary. — Arbuthnot. 

16.  A  word  of  assumption  ;  thus  be  it. 

There  is  Percy ;  if  your  father  will  do  me  any 
honour,  so ;  if  not,  let  him  kill  the  next  Percy  hun- 
self.— Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  v.  4. 

I  will  never  bear  a  base  mind :  an  't  be  my  destiny, 
so  ;  an  't  be  not,  so.  No  man  is  too  good  to  serve 
his  prince.— Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iii.  2. 

17.  Form  of  petition. 

Ready  are  the  appellant  and  defendant, 
The  armourer  and  his  man,  to  enter  the  lists, 
So  please  your  highness  to  behold  the  tight. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  ii.  3. 

So  forth.     More  of  the  like  kind. 

Is  not  birth,  beauty,  good  shape,  discourse,  man- 
hood, learning,  and  so  forth,  the  spice  and  salt  that 
season  a  man  ? — Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida, 
i.2. 

So  much  as.  However  much :  (this  is,  I 
think,  an  irregular  expression). 

So  much  as  you  admire  the  beauty  of  his  verse,  his 
prose  is  full  as  good.— Pope. 
So,  so. 

«.  Exclamation  after  something  done  or 
known. 

I  would  not  have  thee  linger  in  thy  pain : 
So,  so.  Slutkespear,  Othello,  v.  2. 

So,  so ;  it  works :  now  mistress,  sit  you  fast. 

Dryden,  Cleomenes,  iv.  1. 

b.  Indifferently ;  not  much  amiss  nor  well. 

He's  not  very  tall ;  yet  for  his  years  he's  tall ; 
His  leg  is  but  so,  so :  and  yet  'tis  well. 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  iii.  5. 

Deliver  us  from  the  nauseous  repetition  of  As  and 
So,  which  some  so  so  writers,  I  may  call  them  so, 
are  continually  sounding  in  our  ears. — Felton,  Dis- 
sertation  on  Reading  the  Classicks. 
So  then.     Thus  then  it  is  that ;  therefore. 

So  then  the  Volsciaus  stand  but  as  at  first, 
Ready,  when  time  shall  prompt  them,  to  make  road 
Upon 's  again.  Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 

To  a  war  are  required  a  just  quarrel,  sufficient 
forces,  and  a  pnident  choice  of  the  designs ;  so  then, 
1  will  first  justify  the  quarrel,  balance  the  forces, 
and  propound  designs.— Bacon. 

Soak.  v.  a.  [A.S.  socian.~\ 
1.  Macerate  in  any  moisture ;  steep ;  keep 
wet  till  moisture  is  imbibed ;  drench. 

Many  of  our  princes 

Lie  drown'd  and  soak'd  in  mercenary  blood : 
So  do  our  vulgar  drench  their  peasant  limbs 
In  blood  of  princes.  Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iv.  7. 

Their  land  shall  be  soaked  with  blood.— Isaiah, 
xxxiv.  7. 

There  deep  Galesus  soafo  the  yellow  sands. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iv.  187. 

Wormwood,  put  into  the  brine  you  soak  your 
corn  in,  prevents  the  birds  eating  it.  —  Mortimer, 
Husbandry. 

"2.  Draw  in  through  the  pores. 

Thou  whose  life  "s  a  dream 
Of  lazy  pleasures,  tak'st  a  worse  extreme ; 
'Tis  all  thy  business,  business  how  to  shuu, 
To  bask  thy  naked  body  in  the  sun ; 
Suppling  thy  stiffen'd  joints  with  fragrant  oil ; 
Then  in  thy  spacious  garden  walk  a  while. 
To  suck  the  moisture  up  and  soak  it  in. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Persius,  iv.  7-1. 

3.  Drain  ;  exhaust ;  ?  suck. 

Plants  that  draw  much  nourishment  from  the 
earth,  and  soak  and  exhaust  it,  hurt  all  things  that 
grow  by  them.— Bacon. 

A  greater  sparer  than  a  saver ;  for  though  he  had 
such  means  to  accumulate,  yet  his  forts,  and  his 
garrisons,  and  his  feastings,  wherein  he  was  only 
sumptuous,  could  not  but  soak  his  exchequer.— Sir 
H.  Wotton. 
Soak.  v.  n. 

1.  Lie  steeped  in  moisture. 

For  thy  conceit  in  soaking  will  draw  in 
More  than  the  common  blocks. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

2.  Enter  by  degrees  into  pores. 

Lay  a  heap  of  earth  in  great  frosts  upon  a  hollow 
vessel,  putting  a  canvass  between,  and  pour  water 
upon  it  so  as  to  soak  through :  it  will  make  a  harder 
ice  in  the  vessel,  and  less  apt  to  dissolve  than  ordi- 
narily.—Bacon. 

Rain  soaking  into  the  strata,  which  lie  near  the 
surface,  bears  witli  it  all  suuh  moveable  matter  as 
occurs. —  Woodward. 

3.  Drink  gluttonously   and    intemperately  : 
(condemned  by  Johnson  as  a  low  term). 

Soaker,  s.    One  who,  that  which,  soaks :  (in 
the  extract,  by  drinking). 
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A  good  fellow!  a  painful,  able,  and  laborious 
toaker ; . . .  who  owes  all  his  good-nature  to  the  pot 
and  the  pipe. — South,  Sermons,  vi.  111. 

You  mav  have-  taken  notice  of  a  maudlin  kind  of 
soakers,  who  commonly  relent  when  they  are  well 
moistened,  u  if  they  shrunk  in  the  wetting. — Ouod- 
tuan,  n'iiittr  Eotntng  Conference,  pt.  i. 

The  sun's  an  honest  soaker.    He  has  a  cellar  at 

your  Antipodes.  .  .  .  Your  Antipodes  are  a  good 

rascally  sort  of  topsy-turvy  fellows.     If  1  had  a 

bumper.  I'd  stand  upon  my  head  and  drink  a  health 

to  'ein.— Congreve,  nay  of  the  World. 

Soaking,  part.  adj.    Guzzling  ;  drinking  in- 

temperately. 

Let  a  drunkard  see  that  his  health  decays,  his 
estate  wastes,  yet  the  habitual  thirst  after  his  cups 
drives  him  to  the  tavern,  though  lie  has  in  his  view 
the  loss  of  health  ani  plenty;  the  least  of  which 
he  confesses  is  far  greater  than  the  tickling  of  his 
palate  with  a  glass  of  wine,  or  the  idle  chat  of  a 
s< Hiking  'club.— Locke. 

Soap.  s.  [Lat.  supo  ;  A.S.  sapa.~\  Substance 
used  in  washing,  made  of  a  lixivium  of 
vegetable  alkaline  ashes  and  any  oily  or 
fatty  substance.  When  the  alkali  is  soda 
the  soap  is  hard ;  when  potash,  soft.  Since 
the  chemistry  of  the  compounds  resulting 
from  certain  elements  in  the  fats  and  oil 
with  an  alkali,  in  other  words  the  process 
of  saponification,  has  been  investigated,  the 
word  has  had  a  more  general  meaning, 
and  denotes  the  result  of  the  combination 
of  a  fatty  acid  (margaric,  oleic,  or  stearic) 
with  an  alkali. 

He  is  like  a  refiner's  fire,  and  like  fuller's  soap.— 
Mulac/ii,  iii.  2. 

A  bubble  blown  with  water,  first  made  tenacious 
by  dissolving  a  little  snap  in  it,  after  a  while  will 
appear  tinged  with  a  great  variety  of  colours. — Sir 
I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 

Soap  is  a  mixture  of  a  fixed  alkaline  salt  and  oil ; 
its  virtues  are  cleansing,  penetrating,  attenuating, 
Mid  resolving;  and  any  mixture  of  any  oily  sub- 
stance with  salt  niny  be  called  a  goap.—Arbuthnt.>t, 
On  the  Kature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

Soap  is  a  chemical  compound  of  saponified  fats  or 
oils,  with  potash  or  soda,  prepared  tor  the  purpose 
of  washing  linen,  &c. . . .  Some  chemical  writers 
describe  under  the  title  soap,  every  compound 
which  may  result  from  the  union  of  fats  with  the 
various  earths  and  metallic  oxides— a  latitude  of  no- 
menclature which  common  language  cannot  recog- 
nise, and  which  would  perplex  the  manufacturer. 
Soaps  are  distinguished  into  two  great  classes,  ac- 
cording to  the  consistence;  the  hard  and  the  soft; 
the  former  being  produced  by  the  action  of  soda 
upon  fats,  the  latter  by  that  of  potash.  The  nature 
of  the  fats  contribute  also  somewhat  to  the  consist- 
ence of  leaps;  thu.s,  tallow,  which  contains  much 
Btearine  and  margarine,  forms  with  potash  a  more 
consistent  soap  than  liquid  oils  will  do,  which  con- 
sist chiefly  of  oleine.  The  drying  oils,  such  as  those 
of  linseed  and  poppy,  produce  the  softest  soaps. — 
Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts.  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 
The  fat-acids  (stearic,  oleic  acid,  &c.),  when  sepa- 
rated from  glycerin,  are  easily  saponified  by  the 

action  of  alkaline  carbonates Resins  also,  which 

are  chiefly  mixtures  of  acid  compounds,  easily  de- 
compose alkaline  carbonates,  and  form  soaps.— H. 
Watts,  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  Soap. 

As  ihejimt  element  in  a  compound. 

Soap-earth  is  found  in  great  quantity  on  the  land 
near  the  banks  of  the  river  Hermus,  seven  miles 
from  Smyrna. —  Woodward. 

Snap-ashes  are  much  commended,  after  the. soap- 
boilers have  done  with  them,  for  cold  or  sour  lands. 
— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

As  rain-water  diminishes  their  salt,  so  the  moist- 
ening of  them,  with  chamber-lee  or  soap-suds  adds 
thereto.— Id. 

Soap  and  water.     Washing.     Colloquial. 

The  healthy  man  is  a  most  meritorious  product  of 
Nature,  so  far  as  he  goes.  A  healthy  body  is  good ; 
but  a  soul  in  right  health— it  is  the  thing  beyond  all 
others  to  be  prayed  for. . . .  The  false  and  foreign 
will  not  adhere  to  him ;  cant  and  all  fantastic  dis- 
eased incrustations  are  impossible;— as  Walker,  the 
Original,  in  such  eminence  of  health  was  he,  for  hi.s 
part,  could  not,  by  much  abstinence  from  soap-and- 
water,  attain  to  a  dirty  t&ee.—C'artyle,  Critical  and 
Miscellaneous  Essays,  Scott. 

Soap.  v.  a.     Apply  soap. 

Yussuf  then  soaped  and  lathered,  scrubbed  and 
sponged  the  skin  of  the  pilgrim,  until  it  was  as 
smooth  and  glossy  as  the  back  of  a  raven. — Marryat, 
The  Pacha  of  Many  Tales,  Tlte  Water-Carrier. 

Soap-pan,  s.  [the  p  doubled  in  sound  as 
well  in  spelling.]  Pan  or  vessel  for  soap- 
boiling. 

The  soap-pans  used  in  the  United  Kingdom  are 
made  of  cast-iron,  and  in  three  separate  pieces  joined 
together  by  iron-rust  cement.— Ure,  Dictionary  of 
Artt,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 
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Soap-test,  s.     See  extract. 

On  washing  in  hard  water  no  lather  can  be  ob- 
tained until  the  lime  and  other  hardening  salts  have 
been  decomposed  by,  and  have  decomposed,  the 
soap.  The  product  of  the  decomposition  is  the 
well-known  curd  which  floats  on  the  surface  of  the 
water.  This  action  being  definite,  the  hardness  of 
waters  may  be  determined  by  adding  to  equal  quan- 
tities of  them  a  solution  of  soap  of  known  strength 
until  a  permanent  lather  is  produced  on  shaking. 
Such  a  soap  solution  is  called  a  soap-test.— Brande 
and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and 
Art. 

soapboiler,  s.  One  whose  trade  is  to  make 
soap. 

A  soapboiler  condoles  with  me  on  the  duties  on 
castle-soap.— Addison,  Spectator. 

The  soda-ash  used  by  the  soap-boilers  contains  in 
general  about  thirty-six  percent,  of  real  soda,  in  the 
state  of  dry  carbonate  mixed  with  muriate  of  soda, 
and  more  or  less  undecomposed  sulphate. —  Ure, 
Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 
Soaphouse.  «.  Soapwork. 

In  a  Marseilles'soap-Aottse  there  are  four  lye-vats 
in  each  set. — Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufac- 
tures, and  Mines. 
Soapmaker.  s.     Soapboiler. 

Three  such  boils  must  be  given  in  the  course  of 
one  day's  work  by  an  active  soap-maker. —  Ure,  Dic- 
tionary of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 
Soapstone.  s.     Steatite. 

When  very  strongly  heated,  soapstone  loses  the 
small  portion  of  combined  water  which  it  contains, 
and  becomes  harder  and  susceptible  of  polish.  In 
this  state  it  is  made  into  jets  for  gas-burners,  which 
have  the  advantage  of  not  being  liable  to  rust  or  cor- 
rosion. When  reduced  to  powder,  it  is  used  like 
plumbago,  as  a  lubricator  and  to  diminish  friction, 
as  well  as  to  give  a  surface  to  some  kinds  of  paper- 
hangings.  The  soapstone  of  Mylos  is  an  important 
article  of  commerce  in  Turkey  and  Russia,  where  it 
is  used  instead  of  soap. — Brande  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Soapsuds,  s.     See  Suds. 

Soapwork.  s.    Building  for  making  soap. 

Mottling  is  usually  given  in  the  London  soap- 
•works,  by  introducing  into  the  nearly  finished  soap 
in  the  pan  a  certain  quantity  of  strong  lye  of  crude 
soda  through  tho  rose  spout  of  a  watering-can.— 
Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Soapwort.  *.  Plant  chiefly,  but  not  exclu- 
sively, of  the  genus  Saponaria,  yielding  a 
soapy,  or  detergent,  juice. 

The  species  are  in  general  remarkable  for  little 
except  insipidity.      A  few,  such  as  Dianthus  and 
Lychnis  are  handsome  flowers ;  but  the  greater  part 
are  mere  weeds.  Vaccaria  vulgaris  is  said  to  increase 
the  lacteal  secretions  of  cows  fed  upon  it.    It  con- 
tains saponine,  as  also  does  the  Egyptian  soapwort, 
which   is  derived   from    Gypsophila   strutluuui. — 
Lindley,  Vegetable  Kingdom. 
Soapy,  adj.    Resembling  soap;  having  the 
quality  of  soap. 

Tar-water  ...  as  a  soapy  medicine,  dissolves  the 
grumous  concretions  of  the  fibrous  part.— Bishop 
Berkeley,  Siris,  §  96. 

Upon  one  ton  of  tallow  put  into  the  soap-pan 
about  two  hundred  gallons  of  soda-lye,  of  specific 
gravity  I'OIO,  being  poured,  heat  is  applied,  and  after 
a  very  gentle  ebullition  of  about  four  hours,  the  fat 
will  be  found  to  be  completely  saponified,  by  the 
test  of  the  spatula,  trowel,  or  pallet  knife ;  for  the 
fluid  lye  will  be  seen  to  separate  at  once  upon  the 
steel  blade  from  the  soapy  paste. — Ure,  Dictionary 
of  Arts,  Manufactures,  aiul  Mines. 
Soar.  v.  n. 

1.  Fly  aloft;  tower;  mount;  properly  to  fly 
without  any  visible  action  of  the  wings. 

'Tis  but  a  base  ignoble  mind, 
That  mounts  no  higher  than  a  bird  can  soar. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  i.  2. 
They  summ'd  their  pens,  and  soaring  the  air 

fcublime, 
With  clang  despised  the  ground. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  422 

2.  Mount    intellectually ;    tower    with    the 
mind. 

How  high  a  pitch  his  resolution  soars. 

Shakespear,  Hichard  II.  i.  2. 
valour  soars  above 
What  the  world  calls  misfortune  and  afflictions. 

Addison. 

3.  Rise  high. 

Who  aspires  must  down  as  low 
As  high  he  soar'd.       Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  169 

When  swallows  fleet  soar  high,  and  sport  in  air 
He  told  us  that  the  welkin  would  be  clear. 

Gay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Monday,  2<J 
Soar.  *.     Towering  flight. 

Within  soar 

Of  towering  eagles,  to  all  the  fowls  he  seems 
A  phoenix.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  270. 


SOBE 

Soaring:,  verbal  abs.    Act  of  mounting  aloft  ; 
act  of  elevating  the  mind. 

Proverbs  were  ambitiously  seized  by  the  lyric  and 
by  the  epic  muse  in  their  most  rapid  career,  and 
their  sublimest  soarings.  —  Parr,  On  Education, 

P.  a. 

Sob.   v.  n.    Heave  audibly  with  convulsive 
sorrow  ;  sigh  with  convulsion. 

When  thy  warlike  father,  like  a  child, 
Told  the  sad  story  of  iny  father's  death, 
He  twenty  times  made  pause  to  sob  and  weep. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  2. 
She  sigh'd,  she  sobb'd,  and  furious  with  despair, 
She  rent  her  garments,  and  she  tore  her  hair. 

Dryden. 

Sob.  s.     Convulsive  sigh  ;  convulsive  act  of 
respiration  obstructed  by  sorrow. 

Break  heart,  or  choak  with  sobs  my  hated  breath  ; 
Do  thy  own  work,  admit  no  foreign  death. 

Dryden. 

There  oft  are  heard  the  notes  of  infant  woe, 
The  short  thick  sob,  loud  scream,  and  shriller  squall. 
Pope,  Imitations,  Spenser. 

A  wond'rous  bag  with  both  her  hands  she  binds  : 
There  she  collects  the  force  of  female  lungs, 
Sighs,  sobs,  and  passions,  and  the  war  of  tongues. 

Id.,  Rape  of  tlie  Lock,  canto  iv. 
Sob.  v.  a.     Soak.     Rare. 

The  tree  being  sobbed  and  wet,  swells.  —  Mortimer, 
Husbandry. 

Sobbing,  verbal  abs.     Act  of  one  who  sobs. 
The  hoarse  sobbings  of  the  widow'd  dove. 

Drumuwnd,  Sonnet. 

As  if  her  life  and  death  lay  on  his  saying, 
Some  tears  she  shed,  with  sighs  and  sobbings  mixt, 
As  if  her  hopes  were  dead  through  his  delaying. 

Sir  T.  Fairfax!. 

When  children  have  not  the  power  to  obtain  their 
desire,  they  will,  by  their  clamour  and  sobbing, 
maintain  their  title  to  it.  —  Locke,  On  Education. 

Sober,  adj.     [Lat.  sobrius  ;  Fr.  sobre.~\ 

1.  Temperate,   particularly  in  liquors;    not 
drunken. 

That  we  may  hereafter  live  a  godly,  righteous,  and 
sober  life.  —  Hook  of  Common  Prayer. 

The  vines  give  wine  to  the  drunkard  as  well  as  to 
the  sober  man.—  Jeremy  Taylor,  Worthy  Communi- 
cant. 

No  sober  temperate  person,  whatsoever  other  sins 
he  may  be  guilty  of,  can  look  with  complacency  upon 
the  drunkenness  and  sottishness  of  his  neighbour.  — 
South,  Sermons. 

2.  Not  overpowered  by  drink. 

A  law  there  is  among  the  Grecians,  whereof  Pit- 
tacus  is  author  ;  that  he  which  being  overcome  with 
drink  did  then  strike  any  man,  should  suffer  punish- 
ment double  as  much  as  if  he  had  done  the  same 
being  sober.—  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

3.  Not  mad  ;  right  in  the  understanding. 

Another,  who  had  a  great  genius  for  tragedy,  fol- 
lowing the  fury  of  his  natural  temper,  made  every 
man  and  woman  in  his  plays  stark  raging  mad  : 
there  was  not  a  sober  person  to  be  had  ;  all  was  tem- 
pestuous and  blustering.—  Dryden. 

No  sober  man  would  put  himself  into  danger,  for 
the  applause  of  escaping  without  breaking  his  neck. 
—  Id. 

4.  Regular  ;    calm  ;    free    from    inordinate 
passion. 

The  governour  of  Scotland  being  of  great  courage 
and  softer  judgement,  amply  performed  hisduty  both 
before  the  battle  and  in  the  field.—  Sir  J.  Hayward. 

These  confusions  disposed  men  of  any  sober  un- 
derstanding to  wish  for  peace.  —  Lord  Clarendon, 
History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Among  them  some  sober  men  confessed,  that  as 
his  majesty's  affairs  then  stood,  he  could  not  grant 
it.—  Ibid. 

To  these,  that  sober  race  of  men,  whose  lives 
Religious,  titled  them  the  sons  of  God, 
Shall  yield  up  all  their  virtue,  all  their  fame 
Ignobly  to  the  trains  and  to  the  smiles 
Of  these  fair  atheists. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  599. 
As  ihe  first  element  in  a  compound. 

Young  men  likewise  exhort  to  be  sober-minded.— 
Titus,  ii.  6. 

This  same  young  sober-blooded  boy  ...  a  man 
him  laugll>~  Shakespear,  Henry  IV. 


Come,  civil  night, 
Thou  sober-suited  matron,  all  in  black. 

Id.,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  2. 
5.  Serious  ;  solemn  ;  grave. 

Pctruchio 

,,,     ,  ?Ver  me>  disguised  in  sober  robes, 
io  old  Baptista  as  a  schoolmaster. 

Shakespear,  Taming  oftJie  Shrew,  i.  2. 
n  j  •    >.         ,  '1'wilight  grey 
Had  m  her  sober  livery  all  things  clad. 
,,,,    ,  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  598. 

What  parts  gay  Prance  from  sober  Spain? 
A  httle  rising  rocky  chain  • 
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Of  men  nnrn  south  or  north  o*  the  hill, 
Those  seldom  move,  these  ne'er  stand  still. 

Prior,  Alma,  ii.  505. 

For  Swift  and  he  despised  the  farce  of  state, 
The  sober  follies  of  the  wise  and  great.  Pope. 

See  her  sober  over  a  sampler,  or  gay  over  a  jointed 
baby. — Id. 
Sober,  v.  a.     Make  sober. 

A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing; 
Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring; 
There  shallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain, 
And  drinking  largely  sobers  us  again. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  ii.  215. 
Soberly,  adv.     In  a  sober  manner. 

1.  Temperately ;  moderately. 

Let  any  prince  think  soberly  of  his  forces,  except 
his  militia  of  natives  be  valiant  soldiers.— Bacon.  _ 

2.  Coolly;  calmly. 

Whenever  children  are  chastised,  let  it  be  done 
without  passion,  and  soberly,  laying  on  the  blows 
slowly. — Locke,  Thoughts  on  Education. 

Soberminded.  adj.  Temperate  in  opinion 
and  action. 

I  found  two  other  volumes  .  .  .  enriched  with 
manuscript  notes.  I  wish  every  book  I  have  were 
so  noted.  They  have  thoroughly  converted  me  to 
relish  Daniel,  or  to  say  I  relish  him  :  for,  after  all,  I 
believe  I  did  relish  him.  You  well  call  him  sober- 
minded.— O:  Lamb,  Letter  to  Coleridge. 

Sobermindedness.  s.  Attribute  suggested 
by  Soberminded;  calmness;  regularity; 
freedom  from  inordinate  passion. 

To  induce  habits  of  modesty,  humility,  temper- 
ance, frugality,  obedience,  in  one  word,  sober- 
mindedness.  —  Bishop  Porteus,  Sermon  before  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

Soberness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Sober. 

1.  Temperance,  especially  in  drink. 

Keep  my  body  in  temperance,  soberness,  and 
chastity.— Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Catechism. 

2.  Calmness  ;    freedom    from    enthusiasm  ; 
coolness. 

I  am  not  mad,  most  noble  Festus,  but  speak  forth 
the  words  of  soberness  and  truth. — Acts,  xxvi.  25. 

A  person  noted  for  his  soberness  and  skill  in 
spagyrical  preparations,  made  Helmont's  experiment 
succeed  very  well. — Boyle. 

The  soberness  of  Virgil  might  have  shewn  the  dif- 
ference.— Dryden. 
Sobriety,  s. 

1.  Temperance  in  drink  ;  soberness. 

Drunkenness  is  more  uncharitable  to  the  soul,  and 
in  Scripture  is  more  declaimed  against  than  glut- 
tony; and  sobriety  hath  obtained  to  signify  tem- 
perance in  drinking. — Jeremy  Taylor. 

2.  Present  freedom  from  the  power  of  strong 
liquor. 

3.  General  temperance. 

In  setting  down  the  form  of  common  prayer,  there 
was  no  need  that  the  book  should  mention  either 
the  learning  of  a  fit,  or  the  unfitness  of  an  ignorant 
minister,  more  than  that  he  which  describeth  the 
manner  how  to  pitch  a  field  should  speak  of  modera- 
tion and  sobriety  in  diet. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

4.  Freedom  from  inordinate  passion. 

The  libertine  could  not  prevail  on  men  of  virtue 
and  sobriety  to  give  up  their  religion.— Rogers. 

5.  Calmness ;  coolness. 

Enquire,  with  all  sobriety  and  severity,  whether 
there  be  in  the  footsteps  of  nature  any  such  trans- 
mission of  immateriate  virtues,  and  what  the  force 
of  imagination  is. — Bacon. 

The  sobrieties  of  a  holy  life.  —  Jeremy  Taylor, 
Sermons,  p.  121:  1651. 

The  sobrieties  of  virtue.— South,  Sermonx,  vi.  157. 

Sobriety  in  our  riper  years  is  the  effect  of  a  well 
concocted  warmth :  but  where  the  principles  are 
only  phlegm,  what  can  be  expected  but  an  insipid 
manhood, and  old  infancy?— Dryden. 

If  sometimes  Ovid  appears  too  gay,  there  is  a 
secret  gracefulness  of  youth  which  accompanies  his 
writings,  though  the  stayedness  and  sobriety  of  age 
be  wanting. — Id. 

6.  Seriousness ;  gravity. 

A  report  without  truth ;  and  I  had  almost  said, 
without  any  sobriety  or  modesty. — Bishop  Water- 
land. 

Mirth  makes  them  not  mad, 

Nor  sobriety  sad.  Sir  J.  Denham. 

On  Killegrew's  Return  from  Venice, 

Soc.  *.  Thus  spelt,  i.e.  with  a  final  c,  the 
word  is  Anglo-Saxon  rather  than  English, 
Soke  being  the  English  form;  the  vowel 
being  long,  and  the  addition  of  the  e  mute 
being  necessary  to  ensure  its  being  so 
sounded.  To  write  it,  however,  soce,  would 
run  the  risk  of  its  being  pronounced  suse. 
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It  is  the  same  word  as  the  German  sack, 
the  Danish  sag,  the  English  sake  =  thing, 
matter,  case,  cause.  It  was  the  name  of  a 
certain  feudal  tenure,  lower  than  military, 
and  higher  than  predial  service.  See  next 
entry;  also  Soke. 

Socage.  *.  [L.Lat.  socagium.]  Tenure  by 
Soc. 

The  lands  are  not  holden  at  all  of  her  majesty,  or 
not  holden  in  chief,  but  by  a  mean  tenure  in  soccage, 
or  by  knight's  service. — Bacon. 

Soccage  [is]  tenure  of  lands  for  certain  inferiour  or 
husbandly  services  to  be  performed  to  the  lord  of 
the  fee.  All  services  due  for  land  being  knight's 
service,  or  soccage ;  so  that  whatever  is  not  knight's 
service  is  soccage.  This  soccage  is  of  three  kinds ; 
a  soccage  of  free  tenure,  where  a  man  holdeth  by 
free  service  of  twelve  pence  a  year  for  all  manner  of 
services.  Soccage  of  ancient  tenure  is  of  land  of 
ancient  demesne,  where  no  writ  original  shall  be 
sued,  but  the  writ '  secundum  consuetudinem  mane- 
rii.'  Soccage  of  base  tenure  is  where  those  that  hold  it 
may  have  none  other  writ  but  the  '  monstraverunt ; ' 
and  such  socmen  hold  uot  by  certain  service.— Cowell. 
Used  adjectivally. 

Some  might  be  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  ceorls 
were  sliding  more  and  more  towards  a  state  of  ser- 
vitude before  the  conquest. ...  By  the  laws  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  there  was  still  a  composition 
fixed  for  the  murder  of  a  villein  or  ceorl,  the  strong- 
est proof  of  his  being,  as  it  was  called,  law-worthy, 
and  possessing  a  rank  however  subordinate,  in  poli- 
tical society.  And  this  composition  was  due  to  his 
kindred,  not  to  the  lord.  Indeed,  it  seems  positively 
declared  in  another  passage,  tint  the  cultivators, 
though  bound  to  remain  upon  the  land,  wore  only 
subject  to  certain  services. . . .  Nobody  can  doubt 
that  the  Villani  and  Bordarii  of  Domesday  Book, 
who  are  always  distinguished  from  the  serfs  of  the 
demesne,  were  the  ceorls  of  Anglo-Saxon  law.  And 
I  presume  that  the  socmen,  who  so  frequently  occur 
in  that  record,  though  far  more  in  some  counties 
than  in  others,  were  ceorls  more  fortunate  than  the 
rest,  who  by  purchase  had  acquired  freeholds,  or  by 
prescription  and  the  indulgence  of  their  lords  had 
obtained  such  a  property  in  the  outlands  allotted  to 
them,  that  they  could  not  be  removed,  and  in  many 
instances  might  dispose  of  them  at  pleasure.  They 
are  the  root  of  a  noble  plant,  the  free  socage  tenants, 
or  English  yeomanry,  whose  independence  has 
stamped  with  peculiar  features  both  our  constitu- 
tion and  our  national  character. — Hallam,  View  of 
the  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  pt.  i. 
ch.  viii. 

Socager.  s.     Tenant  by  socage ;  Socman. 

Sociability,  s.     Sociableness. 

He  introduceth  the  system  of  human  sociability, 
by  showing  it  to  be  the  dictate  of  the  Creator. — 
Kishop  Warburton. 

Sociable,  adj.   [Fr. ;  Lat.  sociabilis.'] 

1.  Fit  to  be  conjoined. 

Another  law  toucheth  them  as  they  are  sociable 
parts  united  into  one  body:  a  law  which  bindeth 
them  each  to  st'rve  unto  other's  good,  and  all  to 
prefer  the  good  of  the  whole  before  whatsoever  their 
own  particular. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

2.  Ready  to  unite  in  a  general  interest. 

To  make  man  mild,  and  sociable  to  man, 
To  cultivate  the  wild  licentious  savage 
"With  wisdom,  discipline.  Addison,  Cato. 

3.  Friendly;  familiar;  conversable. 

Them  thus  employ'd,  beheld 
With  pity  heaven's  high  King,  and  to  him  call'd 
Raphael,  the  sociable  spirit,  that  deign'd 
To  travel  with  Tobias. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  221. 

4.  Inclined  to  company. 

In  children  much  solitude  and  silence  I  like  not, 
nor  any  thing  born  before  his  time,  as  this  must 
needs  be  in  that  sociable  and  exposed  age.— Sir  H. 
Wotton. 

Sociable,  s.  Kind  of  less  exalted  phaeton, 
with  two  seats  facing  each  other,  and  a 
box  for  the  driver. 

Sociableness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Sociable. 

1.  Inclination  to  company  and  converse. 

Such  as  would  call  her  friendship  love,  and  feign 
To  Sociableness  a  name  profane.  Donne. 

•2.  Freedom  of  conversation ;  good  fellowship. 
He  always  used  courtesy  and  modesty,  disliked  of 
none;  sometimes  sociaLleness  and  fellowship  well 
liked  by  maio  •—  Sir  J.  llayward. 

Sociably,  ado.  In  a  sociable  manner ;  con- 
versibly ;  as  a  r-ompanion. 

Yet  not  terrible, 

That  I  should  fear ;  nor  sociably  mild, 
As  Raphael,  that  I  should  much  conlide; 
But  solemn  and  snUninc. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  254. 
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Social,  adj.  [Lat.  socialisJ] 
\.  Relating  to  a  general  or  public  interest ; 
relating  to  society. 

To  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves  is  such  a 
fundamental  truth  for  regulating  human  society, 
that  by  that  alone  one  might  determine  all  the  cases 
in  social  morality. — Locke. 

Thus  God  and  Nature  link'd  the  general  frame, 
And  bade  self-love  and  social  be  the  same. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iii.  317. 

Its  admirable  analysis  of  the  complex  political 
and  social  organisations,  of  which  the  modern  civi- 
lized world  is  made  up,  must  have  led  thousands  to 
trace  with  keener  interest  the  great  crisis  of  times 
past,  by  which  the  characteristics  of  the  present 
were  determined.  —  Sir  E.  S.  Creasy,  The  Fifteen 
Decisive  Battles  of  the  World,  Victory  of  Arminius. 

I  would  not  here  undertake  to  decide  what  other 
hypothetical  or  abstract  sciences  similar  to  political 
economy,  may  admit  of  being  carved  out  of  the 
general  body  of  the  social  science Social  pheno- 
mena are  in  a  sufficiently  close  and  complete  de- 
pendence, in  the  first  resort,  on  a  peculiar  class  of 
causes,  to  make  it  convenient  to  create  a  prelimi- 
nary science  of  those  causes.— J.  8.  Mill,  System  of 
Logic,  pt.  vi.  ch.  ix.  §  3. 

2.  Easy  to  mix  in   friendly  gaiety;    com- 
panionable. 

Withers,  adieu !  yet  not  with  thee  remove 
Thy  martial  spirit  or  thy  social  love. 

Pope,  Epitaph  on  General  Henry  Withers. 

3.  Consisting  in  union  or  converse  with  an- 
other. 

Thou  in  thy  secrecy  although  alone, 
Best  with  thyself  accompanied,  seek'st  not 
Social  communication. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lust,  viii.  427. 
Socialism,  s.  Proposed,  and  partially 
adopted,  system  in  politics  and  political 
economy,  for  securing  a  comparative 
equality  in  the  distribution  of  property,  as 
opposed  to  the  existing  system  of  extremes 
in  the  way  of  poverty  and  wealth  ;  it  aims 
at  the  competence  of  the  many  rather  than 
the  opulence  of  the  few ;  favouring  labour 
and  skill  rather  than  capital,  and  co- 
operation rather  than  competition.  When 
dealing  with  the  tenure  of  land,  it  is  gene- 
rally called  communism ;  and  communism, 
when  it  deals  with  questions  of  manufac- 
turing industry,  may  be  called  socialism. 
Which  of  the  two  terms  is  the  more  gene- 
ral, or  which  is  the  more  current,  is  un- 
certain ;  nor  have  they  exactly  the  same 
meaning.  In  writings  about  Russia  and 
Poland,  where  the  question  is  of  serfage 
and  land,  communism  is  the  word  which 
occurs  the  oftenest ;  whereas,  in  France, 
where  the  question  is  mainly  one  of  skilled 
labour  and  capital,  the  term  is  socialism. 
Of  this  the  system  of  Fourier  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  representative ;  indeed  Fourierism, 
like  St.  Simonianism,  is  a  synonym  founded 
on  the  name  of  one  of  the  chief  expositors 
of  the  doctrine. 

These  theories  commonly  pass  under  the  general 
name  of  socialism,  and  in  this  sense  not  only  the 
theories  of  philosophers,  but  many  existing  or  pro- 
posed laws  and  usages,  may  be  regarded  as  socialist 
in  their  tendencies.  Such  are :  agrarian  laws,  limit- 
ing the  quantity  of  land  to  be  held  by  an  individual ; 
laws  fixing  the  maximum  of  rent,  or  the  mininum  of 
wages ;  laws  interfering  in  other  ways  between  the 
capitalist  and  the  labourer  (for  shortening  the  dura- 
tion of  labour,  and  the  like) ;  the  usages  of  trades' 
unions;  nay,  poor  laws, and  income  taxes  Ii  i  ited  to 
the  higher  classes ;  all  these,  some  of  them  inno- 
cently, others  intentionally,  bear  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. Socialism  in  this  sense  had  a  large  part  in  the 
institution,  and  still  larger  in  the  theories,  of  classi- 
cal antiquity. . . .  But  in  the  middle  ages  it  may  be 
said  to  nave  entirely  disappeared. . . .  Hence,  with 
the  revival  of  political  speculation,  socialism  may  be 
said  to  have  made  its  way  to  the  light  through  two 
different  avenues. . . .  Robert  Owen  of  Lanark  . . . 
stands  in  point  of  date  next  to  Babeuf  among  the 
leading  advocates  of  socialism. . . .  Saint  Simon's  . . . 
theory  partook  of  the  religious  as  well  as  the  political 
aspect  of  socialism.  Property  was  to  be  in  common. 
But  the  enjoyment  of  it  by  individuals  was  to  be 
regulated  by  a  superior  authority.  .  .  .  Charles 
Fourier,  of  Besancon, . .  .  developed  the  theory  that 
all  the  tendencies  of  man  are  naturally  good,  and 
that  the  real  function  of  government  is  simply  to 

favour  and  direct  their  development Etienne 

Cabet ...  is  the  last  socialist  authority  of  whom  it 
is  necessary  to  make  detailed  mention.    According 
970 
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to  his  ideas,  an  imaginary  State  is  to  regulate  th 
life  of  every  member  of  society.— Sferivale,  in  Brand 
and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  ant 
Art. 

Socialist,  s.    One  who  maintains  the  doc 
trine  of  socialism ;  socialistic. 

The  fifth,  or  Republican  party  [in  France]  i 
made  up  of— 1.  The  Republican  of  1848. ...  2.  Th 
advanced  Republican  of  the  Ledru-Rollin  shade. . . 

5.  The  Socialist  Republican.    This  denomination  i 
also  somewhat  vague.    We  can  only  convey  an  ide 
of  it  by  saying  that  a  Socialist  Republican  is  on 
who  is  never  content  with  the  Republic  when  h 
has  it.    4.  The  Republican  of  1793,  who  is  decided! 
of  the  school  of  Robespierre.    He  approaches  th 
Socialist,  but  wants  his  energy  in  the  study  of  socia 
problems  and  theories  of  social  regeneration.  . 
i.  The  Republicans  of  the  school  of  Hebert.  . 

6.  The  Socialists,  who  have  no  connexion  with  th 
Terrorist  Republicans.    These  form  a  group  of  hu 
manitarian  philosophers,  sympathize  with  the  suffer 
ings  of  the  people,  occupy  themselves  with  solviu 
4  social  problems,'  and  indulge  in  dreams'of  perfec 
tibility.     They  combine  together  the  theories   o 
Owen,  Fourier,  and  St.  Simon,  and  produce  some 
thing  which  nobody  understands  or  accepts.    The. 
are  given  to  study,  are  decidedly  pacific,  and  believ 
themselves  to  be  the  apostles  of  a  new  creed. — Th 
Times,  February  3.  p.  10 :  1869. 

Socialist,  adj.     Connected  with,  relating  to 
constituted  by,  socialism. 

(For  examples  see  Socialism  and  Socialist,  s.) 
Socialistic,  adj.     Socialist. 

The  national  or  Anti-western  current  of  Russian 
political  thought  finds  no  more  quarter  in  anot  In- 
paper  on  the  socialistic  system  of  the  Russian  pea 
sant  communities.— Saturday  Review,  Jan.  16, 1809 

P.M. 
Sociality,  s.     Socialness. 

The  progress  of  sociality.— Sterne. 

A  scene  of  perfectly  easy  sociality.— Boswett,  Lift 
of  Johnson. 

Socially,  adv.    In  a  social  manner. 
Sociate.  v.  n.    Associate :  (the  latter  being 
the  commoner  word). 

One  sort  will  not  sociate  with  the  rest  of  their 
neighbours.— Shelford,  Learned  Discourses,  p.  58: 
1635. 
Sociate.  s.     Associate.     Rare. 

Beloved  retreat,  where  every  tree  is  hung 
With  some  fond  record  of  a  brighter  day, 
Sociate  of  joy,  when  love  and  youth  were  young. 

Sir  W.  Boothby,  Sorrows^ 

Society,    s.       [Fr.  tociete;    Lat.   societas, 
-a/iV.] 

1 .  Union  of  many  in  one  general  interest. 

If  the  power  of  one  society  extend  likewise  to  the 
making  of  laws  for  another  society,  as  if  the  church 
could  make  laws  for  the  state  in  temporals,  or  the 
state  make  laws  binding  the  church,  relating  to 
spirituals,  then  is  that  society  entirely  subject  to  the 
other.— Leslie. 

2.  Numbers  united  in  one  interest;   con> 
munity. 

As  the  practice  of  piety  and  virtue  is  agreeable  to 
our  reason,  so  is  it  for  the  interest  of  private  persons 
and  publick  societies.— Archbishop  Tillotson. 

3.  Company ;  converse. 

To  make  society 

The  sweeter  welcome,  we  will  keep  ourself 
Till  supper  time  alone.     Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.l. 

Whilst  1  was  big  in  clamour,  came  there  a  man 
Who  having  seen  mn  in  my  worser  state, 
Shu  nn'd  niy  abhorr'd  society.    Id.,  King  Lear,  v.  3. 

For  solitude  sometimes  is  best  society, 
And  short  retirement  urges  sweet  return. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  249. 

The  middle  ages,  according  to  the  division  I  have 
adopted,  comprise  about  one  thousand  years,  from 
the  invasion  of  France  by  Clovis  to  that  of  Naples 
by  Charles  VIII.  This  period,  considered  as  to  the 
state  of  society,  has  been  esteemed  dark  through 
ignorance,  and  barbarous  through  poverty  and  want 
of  refinement. . . .  No  circumstance  is  so  prominent 
on  the  first  survey  of  society,  during  the  earlier 
centuries  of  this  period  as  the  depth  of  ignorance  in 
which  it  was  immersed ;  and  as  from  this,' more  than 
any  single  cause,  the  moral  and  social  evils  which 
those  ages  experienced  appear  to  have  been  derived 
and  perpetuated,  it  deserves  to  occupy  the  first 
place  in  the  arrangement  of  our  present  subject.— 
Hallam,  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  pt.  i.  ch.  ix. 

Examine  [your]  own  mind  solemnly,  and  ask, 
'Dj  1,  or  do  1  not,  eat  peas  with  a  knife?' ...  I  may 
as  well  say  what  the  moral  of  this  ...  is.  Society 
having  onlained.certain  customs,  men  are  bound  to 
nlH-y  the  law  ot  society,  and  conform  to  its  harmless 
orders.  If  I  should  go  to  the  British  and  Foreign 
Institute  ...  if  I  should  go  to  one  of  the'tea-parties 
in  a  dressing-gown  and  slippers,  and  not  in  the 
usual  attire  of  a  gentleman,  viz.  pumps,  a  gold  waist- 
coat, a  crush  hat,  a  sham  frill,  and  a  white  choker, 
X  should  be  insulting  society,  ami  eating  peas  with 
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my  knife.  Let  the  porters  of  the  Institute  hustle 
out  the  individual  who  shall  so  offend.  Such  an 
offender  is,  as  regards  society,  a  most  emphatical 
and  refractory  snob.  It  has  its  code  and  police  as 
well  as  governments,  and  he  must  conform  who 
would  profit  by  the  decrees  set  forth  for  their  com- 
mon comfort.— Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  i. 

4.  Partnership ;  union  on  equal  terms. 

Among  unequals  what  society 
Can  sort  f  what  harmony  or  true  delight  ? 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost.  vill.  38.3. 
Heaven's  greatness  no  society  can  bear ; 
Servants  he  made,  and  those  thou  want'st  not  here. 
Dryden,  State  of  Innocence,  ii.  1. 

Sociological,  adj.  Connected  with,  relating 
to,  constituted  by,  sociology. 

Sociology,  s.  [Fr.  sociologie.  The  bar- 
barism of  the  term,  justly  condemned  in 
the  extract,  which  explains  its  meaning, 
may  possibly  be  sufficiently  recognised  to 
prevent  it  (for  it  is  a  new  one)  becoming 
current.  At  the  same  time  it  is  by  no 
means  easy  to  suggest  an  improvement 
on  it ;  while  the  necessity  for  the  name, 
and  the  reality  of  the  department  of  phi- 
losophy to  which  it  applies,  is  beyond 
doubt.  In  the  last  part  of  J.  S.  Mill's  Sys- 
tem of  Logic  it  appears  in  almost  every 
page ;  a  fact  which  shows  that  at  least  one 
influential  authority  has  committed  him- 
self to  its  adoption.  Its  fault  is  of  course 
not  so  much  its  simple  hybridism  (socius 
being  Latin,  and  Aoyog  Greek)  as  the 
flagrant  and  patent  character  of  it;  the 
Greek  origin  of  the  forms  in  -logy  being 
generally  known,  and  the  exceptions  to  it 
being  few.]  Science  of  social  life. 

Sociology  [is]  a  word  somewhat  barbarously  coined 
by  the  school  of  M.  Comte  to  express  the  science 
which  has  to  do  with  man  in  his  social  capacity; 
including  politics,  political  economy,  and  similar 
subjects. — H.  Merivale,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Sock.  s.     [Lat.  soccus  ;  A.S.  soc.] 

1.  Something  put  between  the  foot  and  the 
shoe. 

Ere  I  lead  this  life  long,  I'll  sow  nether  socles, 
and  mend  them,  and  foot  them  too.—Shakespcar, 
Henry  IV.  Part  I.  ii.  4. 

A  physician,  that  would  be  mystical,  prescribeth 
for  the  rheum  to  walk  continually  upon  a  camomile 
alley;  meaning  he  should  put  camomile  within  his 
socks. — Bacon. 

2.  Shoe  of  the  ancient  comic  actors,  taken  in 
poems  for  comedy,  and  opposed  to  buskin 
or  tragedy. 

What  do  we  act  to-day  ?— Agave's  frenzy, 
With  Pentheus'  bloody  end.— It  skills  not  what, 
The  times  are  dull,  and  all  that  we  receive 
Will  barely  satisfy  the  day's  expense. 
The  Greeks,  to  whom  we  owe  the  first  invention 
Both  of  the  buskined  scene  and  humble  sock, 
That  reign  in  every  noble  family, 
Declaim  against  us ;  and  our  theatre, 
Great  Pompey's  work,  that  hath  given  full  delight 
Both  to  the  eye  and  ear  of  fifty  thousand 
Spectators  in  one  day,  as  if  it  were 
Some  unknown  desert,  or  Great  Rome  unpeopled, 
Is  quite  forsaken. 

Massinger,  TJte  Roman  Actor,  i.  1. 

Then  to  the  well-trod  stage  anon, 
If  Jonson's  learned  sock  be  on, 
Or  sweetest  Shakspeare,  Fancy's  child, 
Warble  his  native  wood-notes  wild. 

Milton,  L' Allegro,  131. 

Great  Fletcher  never  treads  in  buskins  here, 
Nor  greater  Jonson  dares  in  socks  appear  • 
But  gentle  Simkin  just  reception  finds 
Amidst  the  monument  of  vanish'd  minds. 

Dryden.  Macjlecnoe,  79. 

On  two  figures  of  actors  in  the  villa  Mathei  at 
Rome,  we  see  the  fashion  of  the  old  sock  and  larva 
— Addisun. 

Socket,  s.     [Fr.  souchetteJ] 
I.  Any  hollow  pipe;  generally  the  hollow  of 
a  candlestick. 

Two  goodly  beacons,  set  In  watches  stead 
Therein  gave  light,  and  flamed  continually  • 
For  they  of  living  fire  most  subtilly 
Were  made,  and  set  in  silver  sockets  bright. 

Spenser,  faerie  Queen. 
She  at  your  flames  would  soon  take  fire, 
And  like  a  candle  in  the  socket 
^"Ive.  Sutler,  Hudibras. 

Ihe  stars  amazed  ran  backward  from  the  sight 
And,  shrunk  within  their  sockets,  lost  their  light. 

Dryden. 
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Two  dire  comets 
In  their  own  plague  and  tire  have  breath'd  their 

last, 
Or  dimly  in  their  sinking:  sockets  frown.       Dryden. 

The  nightly  virgin,  while  her  wheel  she  plies, 
Foresees  the  storm  impending  in  the  skies, 
"When  sparkling  lamps  their  sputtering  light  ad- 
vance, 
And  in  the  sockets  oily  bubbles  dance. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  i.  5"5. 
To  nurse  up  the  vital  flame,  as  long  as  the  matter 
will  last,  is  not  always  good  husbandry  ;  it  is  much 
better  to  cover  it  with  an  extinguisher  of  honour, 
than  let  it  consume  till  it  burns  blue,  and  lies  agoniz- 
ing within  the  socket,  and  at  length  goes  out  in  no 
perfume.— Copier. 

2.  Receptacle  of  the  eye. 

His  eye-balls  in  their  hollow  sockets  sink; 
Bereft  of  sleep,  he  loaths  his  meat  and  drink  ; 
He  withers  at  his  heart,  and  looks  as  wan 
As  the  pale  spectre  of  a  murder'd  man. 

Dryden,  Palamoti  and  Arcite,  i.  526. 

3.  Any  hollow  that  receives  something  in- 
serted. 

The  sockets  and  supporters  of  flowers  are  figured, 
as  in  the  live  brethren  of  the  rose,  and  sockets  of 
gilli.lowers. — Bacon. 

Gomphosis  is  the  connection  of  a  tooth  to  its 
socket. —  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

As  tlie  weight  leans  wholly  upon  the  axis,  the 
grating  and  rubbing  of  these  axes  against  the  sockets 
wherein  they  are  placed,  will  cause  some  inaptitude 
and  resistency  to  that  rotation  of  the  cylinder  which 
would  otherwise  ensue. — Bishop  Wilkins. 

On  either  side  the  head  produce  an  ear, 
And  sink  a  socket  for  the  shining  share. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  i.  252. 

Socketcbisel.  s.     Stronger  sort  of  chisel. 

Carpenters,  for  their  rougher  work,  use  a  stronger 
sort  of  chisels,  and  distinguish  them  by  the  name  of 
socketchitels  -,  their  shank  made  with  a  hollow  socket 
a-top,  to  receive  a  strong  wooden  sprig  made  to  lit; 
into  the  socket. — Moxon,  Mechanical  Exercises. 

Sockless.  adj.     Wanting  socks  or  shoes. 

You  shall  behold  one  pair  of  legs,  the  feet  of  which 
were  in  times  ptBteocktfM,  but  are  now,  through  the 
change  of  time  that  alters  all  things,  very  strangely 
become  the  legs  of  a  knight  and  courtier.— Beaumont 
and  Vletclier,  Woman  Hater. 

Socle,  s.  [Italian,  zoccolo  =  shoe.]  In  Archi- 
tecture. Square  member,  under  the  bases 
of  statues  and  pedestals  of  vases  :  (it  serves 
as  a  foot  or  stand). 

A  socle  diil'ers  from  a  pedestal  in  being  without 
base  or  cornice.— Srande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  uf 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Gocman.  s.     Socager. 

In  almost  every  page  [Domesday  Book]  we  meet 
with  tenants  either  of  the  crown,  or  of  other  lords, 
denominated  thanes,  freeholders,  (liberi  homines,) 
or  socagers  (socmanni.)  Some  of  these,  it  is  stated, 
might  sell  their  lands  to  whom  they  pleased ;  others 
were  restricted  from  alienation. ...  i  am  not  aware 
that  military  service  is  specified  in  any  instance  to 
be  due  from  one  of  these  tenants  ;  though  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  speak  as  to  a  negative  proposition  of  this 
kind  with  any  confidence.  ...  It  lias  been  shown  in 
another  place  how  the  right  of  territorial  jurisdic- 
tion was  generally,  and  at  last  inseparably,  con- 
nected with  feudal  tenure.  Of  this  right  we  meet 
frequent  instances  in  the  laws  and  records  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  though  not  in  those  of  an  early  date. 
A  charter  of  Edred  grants  to  tlu;  monastery  of 
Croyland  soc,  sac,  toll,  team,  and  inl'angthef' ;  words 
which  generally  went  together  in  the  description  of 
these  privileges,  and  signify  the  right  of  holding  a 
court  to  which  all  freemen  of  the  territory  should 
repair,  of  deciding  pleas  therein,  as  well  as  of  im- 
posing amercements  according  to  law,  of  taking  tolls 
upon  the  sale  of  goods,  and  of  punishing  capitally  a 
a  thief  taken  in  the  tnct  within  the  limits  of  the 

manor Some  have  derived  their  name  from  the 

Bjuon  soc,  which  signifies  a  franchise,  especially  one 
ot  jurisdiction.  And  whatever  may  come  of  this 
etymology,  which  is  not  perhaps  so  well  established 
as  that  trom  the  French  word  soc,  a  ploughshare, 
they  undoubtedly  were  suitors  to  the  court-baron  of 
the  lord,  to  whose  soc,  or  right  of  justice,  they  be- 
longed..  ..  It  is  not  easy  to  decide  between  these  two 
derivations  of  the  words  socage  and  socman.  On 
tne  one  hand,  the  frequent  recurrence  in  Douiesday- 
book  of  the  expression,  socmanni  de  socd  Algari  &c. 
seems  to  lead  us  to  infer  that  these  words,  so  near  in 
sound,  were  related  to  each  other.  Somner  ...  is 
clearly  for  this  derivation.  But  Uracton  .  .  .  derives 
socage  from  the  French  soc,  and  this  etymology  is  cu- 
riously illustrated  by  a  passage  in  Kiome'iield's  History 
ot  JNorfo  k.  In  the  manor  of  Cawston,  a  mace,  witii 
a  brazen  hand  holding  a  ploughshare,  was  carried 
before  the  steward  as  a  sicn  that  it  was  held  by 
socage  ot  the  duchy  of  Lancaster.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever,  this  custom  may  be  thought  not  sufficiently 
ancient  to  confirm  Bracton's  derivation.— Hallam, 
View  of  the  Mate  of  Europe  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  ch.  vni.  pt.  ii,  and  note. 

(See,  also,  under  Socage.) 
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Socmanry.  5.     Tenure  by  socage. 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  sokeman  of  the  sokeman- 
ry  of  the  said  Robert  le  Fitz-  Walter  to  demand  the 
court  of  the  said  Robert.— T.  Blount,  Ancient  Ten- 
ures, p.  119. 

Socome.  .v.  [A.S.  soc.]    Custom  of  tenants  to 
grind  corn  at  their  lord's  mill:  (in  the  ex- 
tract, as  the  second  element  in  a  compound). 
There  is  bond-soconie,  where  tenants  are  bound  to 
grind  at  the  lord's  mill ;  and  love-socome,  where  they 
do  it  freely  out  of  love  to  their  lord.— Cowcll. 
Sod.  s.     [swardJ]     Turf;  clod. 

The  sexton  shall  green  sods  on  thee  bestow; 
Alas !  the  sexton  is  thy  banker  now.  Swift- 

Here  fame  shall  dress  a  sweeter  sod 
Than  faucy's  feet  have  ever  trod.         Collins,  Odes. 

I  trod 
My  brothers'  graves  without  a  sod. 

Byron,  The  Prisoner  of  Chilian. 

Soda.  s.  In  Chemistry.  Oxide  of  sodium  ; 
the  word,  however,  is  used  commercially  to 
denote  other  less  simple  combinations,  as 
the  hydrates  and  carbonates.  Soda  and 
potassa  are  the  two  typical  alkalis  ;  indeed 
in  the  previous  editions  the  explanation,  or 
definition,  is  simply  Alkali. 

Caustic  soda  is  ...  used  in  chemical  researches,  in 
bleaching,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  soap.  It  is 

Erepared  by  boiling  a  solution  of  crystalized  car- 
onate  of  soda  in  four  or  five  parts  of  water,  with 
half  its  weight  of  recently  slaked  or  sifted  lime.  At 
the  end  of  half  an  hour  the  vessel . . .  may  be  re- 
moved from  the  fire,  and  covered  carefully,  till  the 
calcareous  matter  has  settled  into  a  solid  magma  at 
the  bottom.  The  clear  supernatant  lye  may  then 
be  decanted  into  bottles  for  use  in  the  liquid  state,  or 
evaporated,  out  of  contact  of  air,  till  it  assumes  an 
oily  appearance,  then  poured  upon  an  iron  or  marble 
slab,  broken  into  pieces,  and  put  up  in  phials  se- 
cured with  greased  stoppers  or  corks. — Ure,  Dic- 
tionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Soda-water,  s.     See  first  extract. 

Soda-water  is  the  name  given  to  water  contain- 
ing a  minute  quantity  of  soda,  and  highly  charged 
with  carbonic  acid  gas,  whereby  it  acquires  a  spark- 
ling appearance,  an  agreeable  pungent  taste,  an  ' 
exhilarating  quality,  and  certain  medicinal  powers. 
— Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Mines. 

Nor  e'en  the  blest  sherbet,  combined  with  snow, 
Nor  the  first  sparkle  of  the  desert  spring, 

Nor  Burgundy,  in  all  its  sunset  glow, 
After  long  travel,  ennui,  love  or  slaughter. 
Vie  with  that  glass  of  hock  and  soda-water. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  ii.  180. 
We  took  him  home,  and  put  him  to  bed, 

And  told  his  wife  and  daughter 
To  give  him  next  morning  a  couple  of  red 

Herrings  and  soda-water.  Barham. 

Sodaic.  adj.  Used  sometimes  as  soda  adjec- 
tival ;  e.  g.  '  .SWatVpowders '  may  be  read 

on  druggists'  labels. 

Sodality.  *.  [N.Fr.  sodalite  ;  Lat.  sodalitas, 
-utisJ\  Fellowship ;  fraternity. 

Sodalities  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  whatsoever, 
either  secular  or  ecclesiastical. — Partheneia  Sacra, 
p.  180:  16S3. 

A  new  confraternity  was  instituted  in  Spain,  of 
the  slaves  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  this  sodality 
established  with  large  iudulgeucies. — Bishop  Still- 
ingfleet. 
Sodden,  part.  adj. 

1.  Seethe.!  ;  boiled. 

Can  sodden  water,  their  barley-broth. 
Decoct  their  cold  blood  to  such  valiant  heat  ? 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iii.  5. 

Sodden  business  !  there's  a  stew'd  phrase  indeed ! 
Id.,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  1. 
Mix  it  with  sodden  wines  and  raisins. — Dryden. 
As  theirs*  element  in  a  compound. 

Thou  sodden-witted  lord;  thou  hast  no  more 
brain  than  I  have  in  my  elbows.  —  Shakespear, 
Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  I. 

2.  Applied,  in  some  places,  to  bread  not  well 
baked;  doughy:  (Sad  is  a  common  pro- 
vincial form  of  this  word). 

Seder,  v.  a.     Solder. 

Let  him  bethink  . . .  how  he  will  soder  up  the 
shifting  flaws  of  his  ungirt  permissions. — Milton, 
Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce,  preface. 
Soder.  .v.     Solder. 

Still  the  difficulty  returns,  how  these  hooks  were 
made:  what  is  it  that  fastens  this  soder,  and  links 
these  first  principles  of  bodies  into  a   chain  ?  — 
Collier,  Essays,  On  Pride. 
Soder  ing.  verbal  abs.     Soldering. 

He  that  smootheth  with  the  hammer  encou- 
rageth  him  that  smote  the  anvil,  saying,  It  is  ready 
for  soder  ing.— Isaiah,  xli.  7. 
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Sodium,  s.  [the  termination  -um  belonging 
to  the  technical  language  of  Chemistry 
shows  that  the  word  is  the  name  of  a 
metal.]  Metallic  basis  of  soda. 

Pure  sodium  ...  is  white  like  silver;  softer  and 
more  malleable  than  any  other  metal,  and  may  be 
readily  reduced  into  very  thin  leaves. ...  If  a  drop 
of  water  be  thrown  upon  it,  it  becomeo  so  hot  by 
the  chemical  action  as  to  take  fire. —  Ure,  Dictionary 
of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Sodomite,  s.     One  guilty  of  sodomy. 

Sodomy,  s.  [from  Sodom,  the  city  of  Scrip- 
ture, doomed,  along  with  Gomorrah,  for  its 
wickedness.]  Unnatural  crime. 

Soe.  *.  Large  wooden  vessel  with  hoops, 
for  holding  water :  (used  in  the  extract  as 
i\\e  first  element  in  a  compound.  Probably 
connected  with  Sod  den,  Seethe,  Souchy, 
&c.) 

A  pump  grown  dry  will  yield  no  water;  but  pour- 
ing a  little  into  it  at  first,  for  one  bason-full  you 
may  fetch  up  as  many  soe-fulls.-— Dr.  H.  More. 

Soever,  adv.  Word  properly  joined  with  a 
pronoun  or  adverb,  as  whosoever,  what- 
soever, howsoever. 

What  great  thing  soever  a  man  proposed  to  do  in 
his  life,  lie  should  think  of  achieving  it  by  fifty. — 
Sir  W.  Temple. 

What  love  soever  by  an  heir  is  shown, 
Or  you  could  ne'er  suspect  my  loyal  love.     Dryden. 

The  younger  Pitt . . .  came  far  too  early  into  public 
life,  and  was  top  suddenly  plunged  into  the  pool  of 
office,  to  give  him  time  for  the  study  and  the  reflec- 
tion which  can  alone  open  to  any  mind,  how  vigo- 
rous soever  may  be  its  natural  constitution,  the 
views  of  a  deep  and  original  wisdom.  —  Lord 
Brougham,  Historical  Sketches  of  Statesmen  of  tke 
Reign  of  George  HI.,  Lord  Cliatham. 

Sofa.  s.  [Persian.]     Long  cushioned  seat. 

The  king  leaped  off  from  the  sofa  on  which  he  sat, 
and  cried  out,  "1'is  my  Abdullah !—  Guardian. 

Soft.  adj.   [A.S.] 

1.  Not  hard. 

Some  bodies  are  hard,  and  some  soft:  the  hard- 
ness is  caused  by  the  jejuneness  of  the  spirits,  which, 
if  in  a  greater  degree,  make  them  not  only  hard,  but 
fragil.— Bacon. 

Hot  and  cold  were  in  one  body  fixt, 
And  sojt  witli  hard,  and  light  with  heavy  mixt. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Metamor- 
phoses, b.  i. 

Hard  and  soft  are  names  we  give  things,  only  in 
relation  to  the  constitution  of  our  own  bodies ;  that 
being  called  hard,  which  will  put  us  to  pain  sooner 
than  change  figure,  by  the  pressure  of  any  part  of 
our  bodies  :  and  that  soft,  which  changes  the  situ- 
ation of  its  parts  upon  an  easy  touch. — Locke. 

2.  Not  rugged ;  not  rough. 

What  went  ye  out  for  to  see?  a  man  clothed  in 
soft  raiment  ?  behold,  they  that  wear  soft  raiment 
are  in  kings'  houses.— Matthew,  xi.  8. 

3.  Ductile  ;  not  unchangeable  of  form. 

Spirits  can  either  sex  assume ;  so  soft 
And  uucompounded  is  their  essence  pure. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  5.  424. 

4.  Facile  ;    flexible ;   not  resolute ;   yielding. 

A  few  divines  of  so  soft  and  servile  tempers  as 
disposed  them  to  so  sudden  acting  and  compliance. 
— Eikon  Basilike. 

One  king  is  too  soft  and  easy,  another  too  fiery. — 
Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

5.  Tender ;  timorous. 

However  soft  within  themselves  they  are, 
To  you  they  will  be  valiant  by  despair. 

Dryden,  Tyrannick  Love,  i.  1. 

As  \\\z  first  element  in  a  compound. 

What  he  hath  done  famously,  he  did  it  to  that 
end,  though  soft-conscienced  men  can  be  content  to 
say  it  was  for  his  country. — Shakespear,  Coriolanus, 
i.  1. 

Curst  be  the  verse,  how  well  soe'er  it  flow. 
That  tends  to  make  one  worthy  man  my  foe ; 
Give  virtue  scandal,  innocence  a  fear, 
Or  from  the  soft-eyed  virgin  steal  a  tear. 

Pope,  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot. 

6.  Mild  ;  gentle  ;  kind  ;  not  severe. 

Would  my  heart  were  flint  like  Edward's; 
Or  Edward's  soft  and  pitiful  like  mine. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  3. 
Our  torments  may  become 
As  soft  as  now  severe. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  275. 
Yet  soft  his  nature,  though  severe  his  lay, 
His  anger  moral,  and  his  wisdom  iray. 

Piipe,  Epitaph  on  the  Earl  of  Dorset. 

7.  Meek  ;  civil ;  complaisant. 

Thou  art  their  soldier,  and  being  bred  in  broils, 
Hast  not  the  soft  way,  which  thou  dost  confess 
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Were  fit  for  thee  to  use,  as  they  to  claim 
Iii  asking  their  good  loves. 

S/takespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  2. 

8.  Placid;  still;  easy. 

On  her  soft  axle  while  she  paces  even, 
She  bears  thee  soft,  with  the  smooth  air  along. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  165. 

9.  Effeminate ;  viciously  nice. 
This  sense  is  also  mistress  of  an  art 

Which  to  soft  people  sweet  perfumes  doth  sell ; 
Though  this  dear  art  doth  little  good  impart. 
Since  they  smell  best,  that  do  of  nothing  smell. 
Sir  J.  Davies,  On  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

10.  Delicate  ;  elegantly  tender. 

Her  heavenly  form 
Angelic,  but  more  soft  and  feminine. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  458. 
I  espied  thee,  fair  indeed  and  tall, 
"Under  a  platane ;  yet  inethouKht  less  fair, 
Less  winning  soft,  less  amiably  mild. 

Ibid.  iv.  479. 

11.  Weak ;  simple. 

He  made  soft  fellows  stark  noddies,  and  such  as 
were  foolish  quite  mad.— Burton,  Anatomy  of  Me- 
lancholy, p.  149. 

What  cannot  such  scoffers  do,  especially  if  they 
find  a  soft  creature  on  whom  they  may  work. — 
Ibid.,  p.  150. 

The  deceiver  soon  found  this  soft  place  of  Adam's, 
and  innocency  itself  did  not  secure  him.— Glanville. 

12.  Gentle;  not  loud  ;  not  rough. 

Her  voice  was  ever  soft, 
Gentle,  and  low ;  an  excellent  thing  in  women. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  v.  3. 
The  Dorian  mood  of  flutes  and  soft  recorders. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  551. 
When  some  great  and  gracious  monarch  dies, 
Soft  whispers  first,  and  mournful  murmurs  rise, 
Among  the  sad  attendants ;  then  the  sound 
Soon  gathers  voice.  Dryden. 

13.  Smooth;   flowing;   not  vehement;    not 
rapid. 

Nor  then  the  solemn  nightingale 
Ceased  warbling,  but  all  night  tuned  her  soft  lays. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  435. 
Soft  were  thy  numbers ;  who  could  take  offence,  ' 
"When  smooth  description  held  the  place  of  sense  ? 

Pope,  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot. 
Hark  !  the  numbers  soft  and  clear 
Gently  steal  upon  the  ear. 

Id.,  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day. 

14.  Not  forcible  ;  not  violent. 

The  timely  dew  of  sleep 

Now  falling  with  soft  slumberous  weight  inclines 
Our  eyelids.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  614. 

15.  Mild  ;  not  glaring. 

The  sun  shining  upon  the  upper  part  of  the 
clouds,  made  them  appear  like  fine  down  or  wool, 
and  made  the  softest  sweetest  lights  imaginable. — 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Travels. 

Soft.  adv.     Softly ;  gently  ;  quietly. 

Then  panting  softe,  and  trembling  every  joynt, 
Her  fearfull  feete  toward  the  bowre  she  ruoyed. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen 
He  . . .  with  voice 

Mild,  as  when  Zephyrus  on  Flora  breathes, 
Her  hand  soft  touching,  whisper'd  thus. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  15. 
Soft  whispering  thus  to  Nestor's  son, 
Hisnead  reclined,  young  Ithacus  begun. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  iv.  81. 
There  soft  extended,  to  the  murmuring  sound 
Of  the  high  porch,  Ulysses  sleeps  profound. 

Ibid.  vii.  435. 

Soft,  interj.     Hold  ;  stop  ;  not  so  fast. 

But  sojt,  I  pray  you ;  did  King  Richard  then 
Proclaim  my  brother  ? 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  i.  3. 
Oh!  come  in,  Emilia; 
Soft,  by  and  by,  let  me  the  curtains  draw. 

Id ,  Othello,  v.  2. 

But  soft,  my  muse,  the  world  is  wide, 
And  all  at  once  was  not  descried.     Sir  J.  Suckling. 
Soften,  v.  a. 

1.  Make  soft;  make  less  hard. 

Bodies,  into  which  the  water  will  enter,  long 
seething  will  rather  soften  than  indurate. — Bacon, 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Their  arrow's  point  they  soften  in  the  flame, 
And  sounding  hammers  break  its  barbed  frame. 

Gay,  The  Fan,  i.  183. 

2.  Make  less  fierce  or  obstinate  ;  mollify. 

I  will  clear  their  senses  dark, 
And  soften  stony  hearts. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  188. 

Our  friends  see  not  our  faults,  or  conceal  them,  or 
soften  them  by  their  representation.— Addison. 

3.  Make  easy;  compose  ;  make  placid;  miti- 
gate ;  palliate ;  alleviate. 

Call  round  her  tomb  each  object  of  desire, 
Bid  her  be  all  that  cheers  or  softens  life, 
The  tender  sister,  daughter,  friend,  and  wife. 

Pope. 
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Husick  the  fiercest  griefs  can  charm  ; 
And  Fate's  severest  rage  disarm  ; 
Mutiick  can  soften  pain  to  ease, 
And  make  despaire  and  madness  please. 

Pope,  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day. 

4.  Make  less  harsh;    less  vehement;    less 
violent. 

He  bore  his  great  commission  in  his  look, 
But  sweetly  teinper'd  awe,  and  soften'd  all  ho  spoke. 

Dryden. 

5.  Make  less  glaring. 

6.  Make  tender  ;  enervate. 
Soften,  v.  n. 

1.  Grow  less  hard. 

Many  bodies  that  will  hardly  melt,  will  soften;  as 
iron  in  the  forge,—  Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimen- 
tal History* 

2.  Grow  less  obdurate,  cruel,  or  obstinate. 

He  may  soften  at  the  sight  of  the  child  ; 
The  sileiice  often  of  pure  innocence 
Persuades,  when  speaking  fails. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  11.  2. 
Softeninfc.  verbal  abs.     Act  of  making  less 
hard,  less  vehement,  or  less  violent. 

I  allow  that  elevations  and  softenings  of  the  voice, 
judiciously  managed,  are  both  ornamental  and  use- 
ful; but  those  sudden  starts  and  explosions  are 
most  ungraceful  and  unbecoming  the  gravity  of  the 
pulpit.—  Archbishop  Hort,  Chttrge  to  the  Clergy. 
1  74'2. 

Softening:,  part.  adj.     Making  less  fierce; 
mollifying. 

I  would  correct  the  harsh  expressions  of  one  party 
by  toftening  and  reconciling  methods.  —  Watts. 
Softne&rted.    adj.      Kind-hearted  ;  gentle 

meek. 

Thou  art  some  prating  fellow  ; 
One  that  lull)  studied  out  a  trick  to  talk, 
And  move  toft-hearted  people. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Maid's  Tragedy 

A  right  reasonable,  innocent,  and  soft-heartec 

petition.  —  Milton.  Of  Reformation  in  England,  b.  ii 

Softilng.    *.      Effeminate  or  viciously  nice 

person.  Rare. 

We  receive  fashions  of  our  companions  :—  The 
dronkard  leadeth  his  guests  into  dronkenness 
Effeminate  men  and  softlings  cause  the  stoute  man 
to  waxe  tender.—  Bishop  Woolion,Christian  Manuell 
L.  6.  b.  :  1576. 
Softly,  ado.  In  a  soft  manner. 

1.  Without  hardness. 

2.  Not  violently  ;  not  forcibly. 

Solid  bodies,  if  very  softly  percussed,  give  no 
sound  {  as  when  a  man  treadeth  very  softly  upon 
hoards.—  Bacon. 

3.  Not  loudly. 

Aliah  rent  his  clothes,  and  went  softly.—  1  Kings 
TU\.  27. 

In  this  dark  silence  softly  leave  the  town, 
And  to  the  general's  tent  direct  your  steps. 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperor,  iii.  1 

4.  Gently  ;  placidly. 

Death  will  dismiss  me, 
And  lay  me  softly  in  my  native  dust, 
To  pay  the  forfeit  of  ill-managed  trust.        Dryden, 

5.  Mildly  ;  tenderly. 

The  king  must  die  ; 

Though  pity  toftly  plead  within  my  soul, 
Yet  he  must  die,  that  I  may  make  you  great. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  iii.  1. 

Sottner,  or  Softener,    s.      One  who,  that 
which,  softens  ;  one  who  palliates. 

Those  softners,  and  expedient-mongers,  shake 
their  li.-aiU  no  strongly,  that  we  can  hear  their 
pockets  jingle  —Swift. 

Softness),  x.     Attribute  suggested  by  Soft. 

1.  Quality  of  being  soft  ;  quality  contrary  to 
hardness. 

Softness  cometh  by  the  greater  quantity  of  spirits, 
which  ever  induce  yielding  and  cession  ;  and  by  the 
more  equal  spreading  of  the  tangible  parts,  which 
thereby  are  more  sliding  and  following  ;  as  in  gold. 
—  Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Their  hearts  are  enlarged,  they  know  how  to 
gather  the  down  and  softnesses  from  the  sharpest 
thistles.—  Jeremy  Taylor,  Sermon*,  p.  143  ;  1651. 

2.  Mildness  ;  kindness, 

A  wise  man.  when  there  is  a  necessity  of  express- 
ing any  evil  actions,  should  do  it  by  a  word  that  has 
a  secondary  idea  of  kindness  or  softness  ;  or  a  word 
that  rnrries  in  it  rebuke  and  severity.—  Watts 
Logick. 

3.  Civility;  gentleness. 

Thpy  turn  the  softness  of  the  tongue  into  the 
hardness  of  the  tt-eth.—Holyday. 

Improve  these  virtues,  with  a  softness  of  manners 
and  a  sweetness  of  conversation.  —  Dryden, 

4.  Effeminacy  ;  vicious  delicacy. 

So  long  as  idleness  is  quite  shut  out  from  our  lives 
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all  the  sins  of  wantonness,  softness,  and  effeminacy, 
are  prevented ;  and  there  is  but  little  room  for 
temptation.— Jeremy  Taylor. 

5.  Timorousness ;  pusillanimity. 

This  virtue  could  not  proceed  out  of  fear  or  soft- 
ness; for  he  was  valiant  and  active.— Bacon,  History 
of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

Saving  a  man's  self,  or  suffering,  if  with  reason,  is 
virtue:  if  without  it,  is  softness,  or  obstinacy.— 
Grew. 

6.  Quality  contrary  to  harshness. 

Softness  of  sounds  is  distinct  from  the  exility  of 
sounds.— Bacon. 

7.  Facility  ;    gentleness ;  candour ;  easiness 
to  be  effected. 

Such  was  the  ancient  simplicity  and  softness  of 
spirit  which  sometimes  prevailed  in  the  world,  that 
they  whose  words  were  even  as  oracles  amongst 
men,  seemed  evermore  loth  to  give  sentence  airainst 
any  thing  publicly  received  in  the  church  of  God.— 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

8.  Contrariety  to  energetic  vehemence. 

Who  but  thyself  the  mind  and  ear  can  please, 
"With  strength  and  softness,  energy  and  ease? 

Harte. 

9.  Mildness ;  meekness. 

For  contemplation  he  and  valour  form'd, 
For  softness  she  and  sweet  attractive  grace. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  297. 
Her  stubborn  look 
This  softness  from  thy  finger  took.  Waller. 

10.  Weakness;  simplicity. 

Soeey-  adj.    [sedgy.]    Moist ;  damp ;  steam- 
ing with  damp. 

The  warping  condition  of  this  green  and  soggy 
multitude. — B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Hu- 
mour. 

Bono,  inter j.    Form  of  calling  from  a  dis- 
tant place ;  sportsman's  halloo. 

So-ho !  so-ho  /—What  seest  thou  ? — Him  we  go  to 
find.-rShakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  1. 
Soil.  v.  a.     [A.S.  sylian.'] 
1.  Foul;  dirt;  pollute;  stain;  sully. 

A  silly  man  in  simple  weeds  forlorn, 
And  soil'd  with  dust  of  the  Jong  dried  way. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Although  some  hereticks  have  abused  this  text, 
yet  the  sun  is  not  soiled  in  passage. — Bacon,  Adver- 
tisement touching  a  Holy  War. 

If  I  soil 
Myself  with  sin,  I  then  but  vainly  toil.          Sandys. 

I  would  not  soil  these  pure  ambrosial  weeds 
With  the  rank  vapours  of  this  sin-worn  mould. 

Milton,  Comus,  16. 

Bad  fruit  of  knowledge,  if  this  be  to  know. 
Which  leaves  us  naked  thus,  of  honour  void, 
Of  innocence,  of  faith,  of  purity, 
Our  wonted  ornaments  now  soil'd  and  stain'd. 

Id.,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  1073. 
One  who  had  i'th*  rear  excluded  been, 
And  could  not  for  a  taste  p'  th'  flesh  come  in, 
Licks  the  soil'd  earth,  which  he  thinks  full  as  good 
"While  reeking  witli  a  mangled  Om  bite's  blood. 

Tate,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xv.  US. 
If  the  eye-glass  be  tincted  faintly  with  the  smoke 
of  a  lamp  or  torch,  to  obscure  the  light  of  the  star, 
the  fainter  light  in  the  circumference  of  the  star 
ceases  to  be  visible,  and  the  star,  if  the  glass  be 
sufficiently  toiled  with  smoke,  appears  something 
more  like  a  mathematical  point.— Sir  I.  Newton. 

An  absent  hero's  bed  they  sought  to  soil 
Au  absent  hero's  wealth  they  made  their  spoil. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  xxiv.  524. 

•2.  Dung;  manure. 

Men  now  present.'just  as  they  soil  their  ground  • 
not  that  they  love  the  dirt,  but  that  they  expect  a 
crop.— South,  Sermons. 

3.  To  soil  a  horse  is  to  purge  him  by  giving 

him  grass  in  the  spring. 
Soil.  s. 
1.  Dirt;  spot;  pollution;  foulness. 

By  indirect  ways 

I  met  this  crown ;  and  1  myself  know  well 
.How  troublesome  it  sat  upon  my  head  • 
To  thee  it  shall  descend  with  better  quiet  • 
For  all  the  soil  of  the  achievement  goes 
With  me  into  the  earth. 

Ti,=f         1.1  Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  4. 
That  would  be  as  great  a  soil  in  the  new  irloss  of 
your  marriage.-/*.  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  it  2 
ivu-  i.    •         vexed  I  am  with  passions, 
wniclj  Rive  somu  soil  perhaps  to  my  behaviour. 

Id.,  Julius  Ccesar  i  2 
A  lady's  honour  must  be  touch'd, 
Which,  nice  as  ermines,  will  not  bear  a  soil. 
,    r>  Dryden. 

2.  Ground;  earth,  considered  with  relation 
to  its  vegetative  qualities. 

Judgement  may  be  made  of  waters  by  the  soil 
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Her  spots  thou  see'st 

As  clouds,  and  clouds  may  rain,  and  rain  produce 
Fruits  in  her  soften'd  soil. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viji.  145. 
The  first  cause  of  a  kingdom's  thriving  is  the 
fruitfulness  of  the  soil,  to  produce  the  necessaries 
and  conveniences  of  life ;  not  only  for  the  inhabi- 
tants, but  for  exportation. — Swift. 

3.  Land ;  country. 

Dorset,  that  with  fearful  soul 
Leads  discontented  steps  in  foreign  soil, 
This  fair  alliance  shall  call  home 
To  high  promotions.  Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iv.  4, 

O  unexpected  stroke,  worse  than  of  death ! 
Must  I  thus  leave  thee,  paradise  !  thus  leave 
Thee,  native  soil!  these  happy  walks  and  shades, 
Fit  haunts  of  gods.      Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  268. 

4.  Dung ;  compost. 

The  haven  has  been  stopped  up  by  the  great 
heaps  of  dirt  that  the  sea  has  thrown  into  it ;  for 
all  the  soil  on  that  side  of  Ravenna  has  been  left 
there  insensibly  by  the  sea.— Addison,  Travels  in 
Italy. 

Improve  land  by  dung,  and  other  sort  of  soils. — 
Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Take  soil.  Run  into  the  water,  as  a  deer 
when  closely  pursued. 

O  sir,  have  you  ta'en  soil  here  P  It's  well  a  man 
may  reach  you  after  three  hours  running  yet !— B. 
Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair. 

Soiliness.  s.     Stain  ;  foulness. 

Make  proof  of  the  incorporation  of  silver  and  tin, 
whether  it  yield  no  soiliness  more  than  silver. — 
Bacon. 

Soiling:,  verbal  abs.  Feeding  a  horse  with 
green  food. 

He  keeps  his  horses  in  the  yard,  well  littered  all 
summer,  soiling  on  clover.— Annals  of  Agriculture, 
44,  263. 

Soilure.  s.     Stain ;  pollution.    Hare. 

He  merits  well  to  have  her, 
Not  making  any  scruple  of  her  soilure. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressi/la,  iv.  1, 

Soiree,  s.  [Fr.]  Evening  party ;  meeting. 
Consider  that  crowning  phenomenon,  and  sum- 
mary of  modern  civilization,  a  soiree  of  lions.  Glit- 
tering are  the  rooms,  well-lighted,  thronged ;  bright 
flows  the  undulatory  flood  of  blonde-gowns  atid  dress- 
coats  ;  a  soft  smile  dwelling  on  all  faces  ;  for  behold 
there  also  flow  the  lions,  hovering  distinguished: 
oracles  of  the  age,  of  one  sort  or  another.  Oracles 
really  pleasant  to  see  :  look  at  them,  but  inquire  not 
of  them,  depart  rather  and  be  thankful.  For  your 
lion-soiree  admits  not  of  speech.  . . .  Utterance  there 
is  not. . . .  For  which  reason  it  has  been  suggested 
with  an  eye  to  sincerity  and  silence  in  lion-soirees, 
Might  not  each  lion  be,  for  example,  ticketed  as 
wine-decanters  are?— Carlyle,  Critical  and  Miscel- 
laneous Essays,  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Sojourn,  v.  n.  [Fr.  sejourner;  Italian,  sog- 
giornare.~]  Dwell  anywhere  for  a  time; 
live  as  not  at  home ;  inhabit  as  not  in  a 
settled  habitation. 

If,  till  the  expiration  of  your  month, 
You  will  return  and  sojorirn  with  my  sister, 
Dismissing  half  your  train,  come  then  to  me. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear.  ii.  4. 
Tli  advantage  of  his  absence  took  the  king, 
And  in  the  mean  time  sojourn'd  at  my  father's. 

Id.,  King  John,  i.  1. 

now  comes  it  he  is  to  sojourn  with  you?  how 
creeps  acquaintance?— Id.,  Cymbeline,  i.  5. 

Here  dwells  he  ;  though  he  sojourn  every  where 
In  progress,  yet  his  standing  house  is  here.   Donne 
Ihe  soldiers  first  assembled  at  Newcastle,  aud 
there  sojourned  three  days.— Sir  J.  Hayward. 

To  sojourn  in  that  land 

He  comes  invited.     Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  159. 
He  who  sojourns   in   a  foreign  country,  refers 
what  he  sees  abroad  to  the  state  of  things  at  home. 
—Bishop  Atterbury. 

Sojourn,  s.  [Fr.  sejour.~\  Temporary  resi- 
dence; casual  and  no  settled  habitation. 

The  princes,  France  and  Burgundy, 
Long  in  our  court  have  made  their  am'rous  sojourn. 
rpi       T  .    Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  I. 

Thee  I  revisit  now, 

nwped  the  Stygian  pool,  though  long  detain'd 
In  that  obscure  sojourn. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  18. 
Scarce  view'd  the  Galilean  towns, 
And  oncea-year  Jerusalem,  few  days 

3rt  sojourn.          Id.,  Paradise  Regained,  iji.  233. 
S6journer.    s.     One  who  sojourns  ;  tempo- 
rary dweller. 

We  are  strangers  before  thee,  and  sojourners,  as 

1SSSJS  °lnlr/?ther?:,  our  day*  0.1  the  earth  are  w  a 
shadow.— 1  Chronicles,  xxix.  16. 

Waves  o'erthrew 

f.!'sl,ns'  and  his  Mempliian  chivalry 
While  with  perfidious  hatred  they  pursued 
Ihe  sojuurnera  of  Goshen. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i,  306. 


SO  JO 

Not  for  a  night,  or  quick  revolving  year; 
Welcome  an  owner,  not  a  sojoumer.  Dryden. 

Sojourning,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  dwelling 
anywhere  but  for  a  time. 

The  sojourning  of  the  children  of  Israel,  who 
dwelt  in  Egypt,  was  four  hundred  and  thirty  years. 
— Exodus,  xh.  40. 

Sojournment.  s.     Sojourning 

God  has  appointed   our  sojmtrnment  here  as  a 

period  of  preparation  for  futurity. —  Wakefield,  Life, 

ii.  272. 
Boke.  S.   [A.S.] 

1 .  Jurisdiction ;    circuit,   or  place,  where  a 
lord  has  .the  power  or  liberty  of  holding 
a  court  of  his  tenants,  and  administering 
justice. 

The  said  Robert  le  Fitz-Walter . .  .  hath  a  sake 
[soc]  in  the  city  of  London  :  ...  If  any  thief  shall 
be  taken  in  his  soke,  he  ought  to  have  his  stocks  and 
imprisonment  in  his  sake.  —  T.  Mount,  Ancient 
Tenures,  p.  118. 

2.  Liberty  or  privilege  of  tenants  excused 
from  customary  burdens. 

3.  Privilege  claimed  by  millers  of  grinding 
all  the  corn  which  is  used  within  the  manor, 
or  township,  wherein  their  mill  stands. 

Sol.  s.  In  Heraldry.  Old  term,  in  the  em- 
blazoning of  arms,  equivalent  to  or,  i.e. 
gold.  '  Sol  in  its  splendour '  means  the 
sun  figured  as  a  human  face  surrounded 
with  rays. 

Sol.  s.  In  Music.  Name  in  French  and 
Italian  of  the  note  in  the  gamut,  corre- 
sponding to  G  in  sol-faing. 

Sol-fa,  v.  n.  In  Music.  Pronounce  the 
several  notes  of  a  song  by  the  terms  of  the 
gamut,  ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  in  learning  to 
sing. 

An  you'll  not  knock,  I'll  wring  it ; 
I'll  try  how  you  can  sol-fa,  and  sing  it. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  2. 

Sol-faing:,  verbal  abs.  In  Music.  Singing  by 
the  terms  of  the  gamut. 

Those  words  might  not,  and  probably  would  not, 
for  a  long  time  have  any  meaning,  but  might  re- 
semble the  syllables  which  we  make  use  of  in  sol- 
faing.— A.  Smith,  On  the  Imitative  Arts,  pt.  ii. 

Solace,  v.  a.     Comfort;  cheer;  amuse. 

We  will  with  some  strange  pastime  solace  them. 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  iv.  3. 
The  birds  with  song 
Solaced  the  woods.     Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  434. 

Solace,  v.  n.  Take  comfort ;  be  recreated. 
Hare. 

One  poor  and  loving  child, 
But  one  thing  to  rejoice  and  solace  in, 
And  cruel  death  hath  catch'd  it  from  my  sight. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  5. 
Were  they  to  be  ruled,  and  not  to  rule, 
This  sickly  land  might  solace  as  before. 

Id.,  Richard  III.  ii.  3. 

Solace,  s.  [Lat.  solatium.]  Comfort ;  plea- 
sure ;  alleviation ;  that  which  gives  com- 
fort or  pleasure  ;  recreation  ;  amusement. 

Therein  sat  a  lady  fresh  and  fair, 
Making  sweet  solace  to  herself  alone ; 
Sometimes  she  sung  as  loud  as  lark  in  air, 
Sometimes  she  laugh'd,  that  nigh  her  breath  was 
gone.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

If  we  have  that  which  is  meet  and  rignt,  although 
they  be  glad,  we  are  not  to  envy  them  this  their 
solace;  we  do  not  think  it  a  duty  of  ours  to  be  in 
every  such  thing  their  tormentors.— Hooker,  Eccle- 
siastical Polity. 

Give  me  leave  to  go ; 
Sorrow  would  solace,  and  my  age  would  ease. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  ii.  3. 
If  I  would  delight  my  private  hours 
With  musick  or  with  poem,  where  so  soon 
As  in  our  native  language  can  I  find 
That  solace  I       Milton,  Paradixe  Regained,  iv.  331. 

Though  sight  be  lost, 
Life  yet  hath  many  solaces,  enjoy'd 
Where  other  senses  want  not  their  delights. 

Id.,  Samson  Agonistes,  914. 
Through  waters  and  through  flumes  I'll  go, 
SuiTrer  and  solace  of  thy  woe. 

Prior,  To  a  Young  Gentleman  in  love. 
Solacement.  s.     Comfort. 

A  probable  conjecture  were,  that  this  same 
thejsqphy.theophilanthropy,  solacement  of  the  poor, 
tpwhich  our  archquack  now  more  and  more  betook 
himself,  might  serve  not  only  as  a  birdlime  for  ex- 
ternal game,  but  also  half-unconsciously  as  salve  for 
assuaging  his  own  spiritual  sores. — Carlyle,  Critical 
and  Miscellaneous  Essays,  Count  Cagliostro, 
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Solacious.  adj.    [N.Fr.  soladeuxj]     Afford- 
ing comfort  or  amusement.    Rare. 

it  is  a  solacyous  voyce  when  it  raiseth,  relieveth, 
and  quickeneth  the  desolate  conscience  with  com- 
fortable promyses.  —  Jiale,  On  the  Revelation,  P.  i. 
D.  8.  b.:  1550. 

Solacyouse  pastymes,  ydelnesse,  and  crueltie. — Id., 
Acts  of  English  Votaries,  pt.  ii.  C.  i.  b. 

Solar,  adj.    [Fr.  solaire^  Lat.  Solaris',  sol- 

sun.] 
I.  Belonging  to,  connected  with,  the  sun. 

Instead  of  golden  fruits, 
By  genial  show'rs  and  solar  heat  supply'd, 
Unsufferable  winter  hath  defaced 
Earth's  blooming  charms,  and  made  a  barren  waste. 
Sir  R.  Blackmore. 
•2.  Belonging  to  the  sun. 

They  denominate  some  herbs  solar,  and  some 
lunar. — Bacon. 

3.  Born   under  or  in   the  predominant  in- 
fluence of  the  sun. 

The  cock  was  pleased  to  hear  him  speak  so  fair, 
And  proud  beside,  as  solar  people  are. 

Dry  den,  The  Cock  and  the  Fox,  651. 

4.  Measured  by  the  sun. 

The  rule  to  find  the  moon's  age,  on  any  day  of  any 
solar  month,  cannot  shew  precisely  an  exact  ac- 
count of  the  moon,  because  of  the  inequality  of  the 
motions  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  number  of 
days  of  the  solar  months.— Holder,  On  Time. 

The  Palwtiology  of  the  solar  system  has,  in  recent 
times,  drawn  the  attention  of  speculators ;  and  an 
hypothesis  has  been  started,  that  our  sun  and  his 
attendant  planets  have  been  produced  by  the  con- 
densation of  a  mass  of  diffused  matter,  such  as  that 
which  constitutes  the  nebulous  patches  which  we 
observe  in  the  starry  heavens. —  Wliewell,  History  of 
Scientific  Ideas,  vol.  ii.  p.  267  ;  18r,8. 

Solary.    adj.     Connected  with,  relating  to, 
the  sun  :  (Solar  commoner). 

The  corpuscles  that  make  up  the  beams  of  light 
be  solary  effluviums,  or  minute  particles  of  some 
ethereal  substance,  thrusting  on  one  another  from 
the  lucid  budy. — Boyle. 

Scripture  hath  been  punctual  in  other  records, 
concerning  solary  miracles.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errours. 

Sold.  s.  [N.Fr.  souldJ]     Military  pay ;  war- 
like entertainment. 

But  were  your  will  her  sold  to  entertain, 
And  number'd  be  mongst  knights  of  maidenhead, 
Great  guerdon,  well  1  wot,  should  you  remain, 
And  in  her  favour  high  be  reckoned. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Soldado.  s.     Soldier.    Archaic  or  rhetorical. 

Those  that  are  soldadoes  in  thy  state, 
Do  bear  the  badge  of  base,  effeminate, 
Ev'n  on  their  plumie  crests. 

Marston,  Scourge  of  Villany,  iii.  8 :  1599. 
Soldan.  s.     Sultan. 

[They]  at  the  soldan's  chair  defy'd  the  best. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  764. 
Solder,  v.  a.     [Fr.  souder,~\ 

1.  Unite  or  fasten  with  any  kind  of  metallic 
cement. 

A  concave  sphere  of  gold,  filled  with  water,  and 
soldered  up,  has  upon  pressing  the  sphere  with  great 
force,  let  the  water  squeeze  through  it,  and  stand 
all  over  its  outside  in  multitudes  of  small  drops  like 
dew,  without  bursting  or  cracking  the  body  of  the 
gold. — Sir  I.  Newton,  Opticks. 

Tin-plates  are  soldered  with  an  alloy  consisting  of 
from  one  to  two  parts  of  tin,  with  one  of  lead. 
Pewter  is  soldered  with  a  more  fusible  alloy,  con- 
taining a  certain  proportion  of  bismuth  added  to 
the  lead  and  tin  ;  iron,  copper,  and  brass  are  soldered 
with  spelter,  an  alloy  of  zinc  and  copper,  in  nearly 
equal  parts ;  silver,  sometimes  with  pure  tin  but 
generally  with  silver-solder. —  Ure,  Dictionary  of 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

2.  Mend  ;  unite  anything  broken. 

It  booteth  them  not  thus  to  solder  up  a  broken 
cause,  whereof  their  first  and  last  discourses  will  fall 
asunder.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Wars  'twist  you  twain  would  be 
As  if  the  world  should  cleave,  and  that  slain  men 
Should  solder  up  the  rift. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  4. 

Thou  visible  god, 

That  solderest  close  impossibilities, 
And  mak'st  them  kiss !    Id.,  Timon  of  Athena,  iv.  3. 

Learn'd  he  was  in  med'cinal  lore; 
For  by  his  side  a  pouch  he  wore. 
Replete  with  strange  hcrmetick  powder, 
That  wounds  nine  miles  point-blank  would  solder. 

Butler,  Hudibros,  i.  B,  223. 
The  naked  cynick's  jar  ne'er  flames ;  if  broken, 
'Tis  quickly  soldered,  or  a  new  bespoken. 

J.  Dryden,  jun.,  Translation  of  Juvenal, 

xiv.  3«9. 

At  the  Restoration  the  Presbyterians,  and  other 
sects,  did  all    unite  and  solder  up   their  several 
schemes,  to  join  against  the  church.— Swift. 
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Solder,  s.  Metallic  cement;  metallic  body 
that  will  melt  with  less  heat  than  the  body 
to  be  soldered. 

Goldsmiths  say,  the  coarsest  stuff 
Will  serve  for  solder  well  enough.  Swift. 

The  silversmiths  and  braziers  mix  their  respective 
solders  with  moistened  borax  powder. . . .  The  strong 
solder  of  the  coppersmith  consists  of  eight  parts  of 
brass  and  one  of  zinc.—  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Mines. 
Solderer.  *.     One  who  solders  or  mends. 
Soldering:,  verbal  abs.  Process  by  which  two 
metals  are  soldered  together. 

Soldering  is  the  process  of  uniting  the  surfaces  of 
metals,  by  the  intervention  of  a  more  fusible  metal, 
which  being  melted  upon  each  surface,  serves,  partly 
by  chemical  attraction,  and  partly  by  cohesive  force, 
to  bind  them  together.— Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Soldier,  s.     [N.Fr.  sould=  pay.] 

1.  Fighting  man  ;  warrior. 

Your  sister  is  the  better  soldier. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  5. 
Good  Siward, 
An  older  and  a  better  soldier  none. 

Id.,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 
A  soldier 

Full  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  a  pard, 
Jealous  in  honour,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel, 
Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 
Ev'n  in  the  cannon's  mouth. 

Id.,  As  you  like  it,  ii.  7. 
A  hateful  service  that  dissolved  the  knees 
Of  many  a  soldier.  Chapman. 

I  have  not  yet  forgot  I  am  a  king : 
If  I  have  wrong'd  thee,  charge  me  face  to  face ; 
1  have  not  yet  forgot  I  am  a  soldier. 

Dryden,  Don  Sebastian,  iv.  3. 

2.  It  is  generally  used  of  the  common  men, 
as  distinct  from  the  commanders. 

It  were  meet  that  any  one,  before  he  came  to  be 
a  captain,  should  have  been  a  soldier,— Spenser, 
View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Soldieress.  s.     Female  soldier. 

Honour'd  Hippolita, 
Most  dreaded  Amazonian ;— Soldieress 
That  equally  canst  poise  sternness  with  pity. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Two  Noble  Kinsmen. 
Soldierlike,   adj.     Martial ;  warlike  ;  mili- 
tary ;  becoming  a  soldier. 

I  will  maintain  the  word  with  my  sword  to  be  a 
soldierlike  word,  and  a  word  of  good  command. — 
Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iii.  2. 
Soldierly,     adj.     Soldierlike ;     having    the 
character  of  a  soldier. 

Although  at  the  first  they  had  fought  with  beastly 
fury  rather  than  any  soldierly  discipline,  practice 
had  now  made  them  comparable  to  the  best.— Sir 
P.  Sidney. 

They,  according  to  a  soldierly  custom,  in  cases 
of  extremity,  by  interchange  of  a  kiss  by  every  of 
them  upon  the  swords  of  others,  sealed  a  resolution 
to  maintain  the  place.— Sir  J.  Hayward. 

Enemies  as  well  as  friends  confessed,  that  it  was 
as  soldierly  an  action  as  had  been  performed  on 
either  side.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand 
Rebellion. 

Soldiership.  *.  Military  character ;  martial 
qualities  ;  behaviour  becoming  a  soldier ; 
martial  skill. 

Thy  father  and  myself  in  friendship 
First  tried  our  soldiership :  he  did  look  far 
Into  the  service  of  the  time,  and  was 
Discipled  of  the  bravest. 

Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  i.  2. 

By  sea  you  throw  away 
The  absolute  soldiership  you  have  by  land, 
Distract  your  army,  which  doth  most  consist 
Of  war-mark'd  footmen. 

Id.,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  7. 

Soldiery,  s. 

1.  Body  of  military  men;   soldiers  collec- 
tively. 

The  Memphian  soldiery, 

That  swell'd  the  Erythrean  wave,  when  wall'd, 
The  unfroze  waters  marvellously  stood.   A.  Philips. 

I  charge  not  the  soldiery  with  ignorance  and  con- 
tempt of  learning,  without  allowing  exceptions. — 
Swift. 

The  controversy  slept  during  the  reign  of  Nice- 
phorus,  and  that  of  Michael,  surnamed  Rhangabes. 
The  monks  throughout  this  period  seem  to  form  an 
independent  power  . . .  and  to  dictate  to  the  Em- 
peror, and  even  to  the  Church.  On  the  other  hand, 
among  the  soldiery  are  heard  some  deep  but  sup- 
pressed murmurs  of  attachment  to  the  memory  of 
Constantino  Copronymus.  —  Milman,  History  of 
Latin  Christianity,  b.  iv.  ch.  viii. 

2.  Soldiership ;  military  service. 

Offering  him,  if  he  would  exercise  his  courage  in 
soldiery, ,  he  would  commit  some  charge  unto  him 
under  his  lieutenant  Philanax.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 
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Sole.  *.  In  Icthyology.  Fish  so  called ; 
Solea  vulgaris. 

Soalt  may  be  taken  at  any  time  or  the  year,  but 
they  must  not  be  under  seven  inches  from  the  eye 
to  the  end  of  the  tail.— Rees,  Cyclopedia. 

Sole.  s.     [Lat.  solum.] 
J.  Bottom  of  the  foot. 

I  will  only  be  bold  with  Benedict  for  his  com- 
pany •  for  from  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole  of 
hi*  foot  he  is  all  mirth.— Shakespear,  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing,  iii.  2. 

Tickling  is  most  in  the  soles  of  the  feet :  the  cause 
is  the  rareness  of  being  touched  there.  —  Bacon, 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

The  soles  of  the  feet  have  great  affinity  with  the 
head  and  the  mouth  of  the  stomach ;  as  going  wet- 
ahod,  to  those  that  use  it  not,  affecteth  both.— Ibid. 

Such  resting  found  the  sole  of  unblest  feet. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  237. 

In  the  make  of  the  camel's  foot  the  sole  is  flat  and 
broad,  being  very  fleshy,  and  covered  only  with  a 
thick,  soft,  and  somewhat  callous  skill,  fit  to  travel 
in  sandy  places.— Ray. 

2.  Foot. 

To  redeem  thy  woeful  parent's  head 
From  tyrant's  rage  and  ever-dying  dread, 
Hast  wander"d  through  the  world  now  long  a  day, 
Yet  ceasest  not  thy  weary  soles  to  lead. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
8.  Bottom  of  the  shoe. 

Nay,  gentle  Romeo,  we  must  have  you  dance. — 
Not  I,  believe  me :  you  have  dancing  shoes, 
With  nimble  soles. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  4. 

The  caliga  was  a  military  shoe,  with  a  very  thick 

tole  tied  above  the  instep  with  leather  thongs.— 

Arbulhnot,  Tables  of  ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and 

Measures. 

4.  Part  of  anything  that  touches  the  ground. 

The  strike-block  is  a  plane  shorter  than  the  jointer, 

having  its  sole  made  exactly  flat  and  strait,  and  is 

used  for  the  shooting  of  a  short  joint.— Moxon, 

Mechanical  Exercises. 

Kim  is  proper  for  mills,  tales  of  wheels,  and  pipes. 
—Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Sole.  v.  a.  Furnish  with  soles :  (as,  '  To 
sole  a  pair  of  shoes '). 

His  feet  were  soled  with  a  treble  tuft  of  a  close 
short  tawny  down.— Grew,  Museum. 

Sole.  adj.     [Lat.  solusJ] 

1.  Single;  only. 

Take  not  upon  thee  to  be  judge  alone :  there  is  no 
tole  judge  but  only  one :  say  not  to  others,  Receive 
my  sentence,  when  their  authority  is  above  thine. — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Orpheus  every  where  expressed  the  infinite  and 
tnlf  power  of  one  God,  though  he  used  the  name  of 
Jupiter.— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

To  me  shall  be  the  glory  sole  among 
The  infernal  powers.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  135. 

[He,]  sole  in  power,  at  the  beginning  said, 
Let  sea,  and  air,  and  earth,  and  heaven  be  made : 
And  it  was  so:  and,  when  he  shall  ordain 
In  other  sort,  has  but  to  speak  again, 
And  they  shall  be  no  more.     Prior,  Solomon,  i.  669. 

2.  In  Law.    Not  married. 

Some  others  are  such  as  a  man  cannot  make  his 
wife,  though  he  himself  be  sole  and  unmarried. — 
Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

Solecism.  *.  [Gr.  ao\oiKiufir>^  from  Sa\ot/cot, 
inhabitants  of  an  Attic  colony,  who  spoke 
a  corrupt  dialect.] 

1.  Unfitness  of  one  word  to  another;  impro- 
priety in  language :  (a  barbarism  may  be 
in  one  word,  a  solecism  must  be  of  more). 
There  is  scarce  a  solecism  in  writing  which  the 
best  author  is  not  guilty  of,  if  we  be  at  liberty  to 
•    read  him  iu  the  words  of  some  manuscript.— Ad- 
dison. 

This  confusion  of  tenses,  this  grand  solecism  of 
Two  Presents,  is  in  a  degree  common  to  all  postage. 
— C.  Lamb,  Distant  Correspondents. 

The  last  circumstance  which  I  shall  mention,  as 
having  contributed  to  restore  society  from  the  intel- 
lectual degradation  into  which  it  had  fallen  during 
the  dark  ages,  is  the  revival  of  classical  learning. 
The  Latin  language  indeed,  in  which  all  legal  instru- 
ments were  drawn  up,  and  of  which  all  ecclesiastics 
availed  themselves  in  their  epistolary  intercourse,  as 
•well  as  in  their  more  solemn  proceedings,  had  never 
ceased  to  be  familiar.  Though  many  solecisms  and 
barbarous  words  occur  in  the  writings  of  what  were 
called  learned  men,  they  possessed  a  fluency  of  ex- 
pression in  l^atin  which  does  not  often  occur  at 
present.  —  Hallam,  View  of  the  State  of  Europe 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  pt.  ii.  ch.  ix. 

(ir.  at  havoo  . .  .  was  made  in  the  libraries  of  Con- 
stantinople at  its  capture  by  the  Latins  j  an  epoch 
from  which  a  rapid  decline  is  to  be  traced  in  the 
literature  of  the  eastern  empire.  Solecisms  and  bar- 
barous terms,  which  sometimes  occur  in  the  old 
Byzantine  writers,  ;ire  said  to  deform  the  style  of 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.— Ibid 
978 
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2.  Any  unfitness  or  impropriety. 

To  have  one  fair  gentlewoman  thus  be  made 
The  unkind  instrument  to  wrong  another. 
And  one  she  knows  not,  ay,  and  to  persever, 
In  my  poor  judgement  is  not  warranted 
From  being  a  solecism  in  our  sex,  . 

If  not  in  manners.  B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  iv.  2. 

He  ne'er  observed  you 
To  twirl  a  dish  about  you  did  not  like  of, 
All  being  pleasing  to  you;  or  to  take 
Assay  of  venison,  or  stale  fowl  by  your  nose, 
Which  is  a  solecism  at  another's  table. 

Massinger,  Tlie  Unnatural  Combat,  in.  1. 

There  is  no  decorum  in  it ;  nothing  but  solecism 
and  absurdity.— Farindon,  Sermons,  p.  20 :  1617. 

Here  also  they  drink  tea  in  the  afternoon,  and 

Elay  at  cards  or  dance  in  the  evening.  One  custom, 
owever,  prevails,  which  I  look  upon  as  a  solecism 
in  politeness.  The  ladies  treat  with  tea  in  their 
turns;  and  even  girls  of  sixteen  are  not  exempted 
from  this  shameful  imposition.— Smollett,  Expedi- 
tion of  Humphry  Clinker. 

Solecist.  s.      [Gr.  (ToAoiKiirrfe.]      One  Who   IS 
guilty  of  impropriety  in  language. 

Shall  a  noble  writer,  and  an  inspired  noble  writer, 
be  called  a  solecist,  and  barbarian,  for  giving  a  new 
turn  to  a  word  so  agreeable  to  the  analogy  and 
genius  of  the  Greek  tongue  i—Blackwall,  Sacred 
Classics,  i.  159. 

Soiecisticai.  adj.     Not  correct;  barbarous. 
He  thought  it  made  the  language  solecistical  and 
absurd.— Blackwall,  Sacred  Classics,  i.  157. 

The  use  of  these  combinations,  with  respect  to  the 
pronouns,  is  almost  always  solecistical.— Tyrwhitt, 
Glossary  to  Chaucer,  in  voce  Self. 
Solecistically.  adv.     In  a  solecistical  man- 
ner. 

Which  I  had  formerly  for  ray  own  use  set  down, 
some  of  them  briefly,  and  almost  solecistically. — 
Wollaston. 

Solecize,  v.  n.     [Gr.  <roAoiic('£<u.]     Be  guilty 
of  impropriety  in  language. 

They  solecize  in  saying  that  works  do  justify.— 
Dr.  'Clerke,  Sermons,  p.  470 :  11)37. 

This  being  too  loose  a  principle  ...  to  fancy  the 
holy  writers  to  solecize  in  their  language,  when  we 
do  not  like  the  sense.— Dr.  H.  More,  Mystery  of 
Godliness,  b.  i.  ch.  ix. :  1660. 

Solely,  adv.     [the  sound  of  the  /  doubled.] 
Singly;  only. 

You  knew  my  father  well,  and  in  him  me, 
Left  solely  heir  to  all  his  lands. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  tlie  Shrew,  ii.  1. 
This  night's  great  business 
Shall  to  all  our  nights  and  days  to  come 
Give  solely  sovereign  sway  and  masterdom. 

Id.,  Macbeth,  i.  5. 

That  the  intemperate  heat  of  the  clime  solely  oc- 
casions this  complexion,  experience  admits  not. — 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errpurs. 

This  truth  is  pointed  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  upon 
sinners  of  the  first  rate,  who  have  cast  off  all  regard 
for  piety. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

They  all  choose  rather  to  rest  the  cause  solely  on 
logical  disputation,  than  upon  the  testimonies  of  the 
ancients. — Bishop  Waterland. 

Solemn,  adj.     [Lat.  solemnis ;  Fr.  solennelJ] 

1.  Anniversary;  observed  once  a  year  with 
religious  ceremonies. 

The  worship  of  this  image  was  advanced,  and  a 
solemn  supplication  observed  every  year.— Bishop 
Stillingjleet. 

2.  Religiously  grave  ;  awful. 

His  holy  rites  and  solemn  feasts  profaned. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  390. 

3.  Formal ;  ritual :  religiously  regular. 

The  necessary  business  of  a  man's  calling,  with 
some,  will  not  afford  much  time  for  set  and  solemn 
prayer.— Dr.  H.  More,  Whole  Duty  of  Man. 

4.  Striking  with  seriousness ;  sober ;  serious. 

Then  gan  he  loudly  through  the  house  to  call, 
But  no  one  cared  to  answer  to  his  cry ; 
There  reign'd  a  solemn  silence  over  all. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Swage  with  solemn  touches  troubled  thoughts. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  557. 
Nor  then  the  solemn  nightingale 
Ceased  warbling,  but  all  night  tuned  her  soft  lays. 

Ibid.  vii.  435. 

5.  Grave ;  affectedly  serious. 

When  Steele  reflects  upon  the  many  solemn  strong 
barriers  to  our  succession  of  laws  and  oaths,  he 
thinks  all  fear  vanisheth:  so  do  I,  provided  the 
epithet  solemn  goes  for  nothing;  because  though 
1  have  heard  of  &  solemn  day,  and  a  solemn  coxcomb, 
yet  I  can  conceive  no  idea  of  a  solemn  barrier. — Swift. 
Solemness.  *.  Attribute  suggested  by 

Solemn. 
1.  Grave  suueliness ;  sober  dignity t 

A  diligent  decency  was  in  Polycletus,  above  others ; 
to  whom,  though  the  highest  praise  be  attributed 
by  the  most,  yet  some  think  he  wanted  solemness.— 
Sir  II.  Wotton,  Elements  of  Architecture. 
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2.  Gravity;  seriousness. 

Pr'ythee,  Yirgilia,  turn  thy  solemness  out  o'  door, 
And  go  along  with  us.  Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  i.  3. 

3.  Religious  ceremony. 

Honest  men's  words  are  Stygian  oaths  and  pro- 
mises inviolable.  These  are  not  the  men  for  whom 
the  fetters  of  law  were  first  forged ;  they  needed  not 
the  solemness  of  oaths ;  by  keeping  their  faith  they 
swear,  and  evacuate  such  confirmations. — Dr.  T. 
Browne,  Christian  Morals,  iii.  19. 

Solemnity,  s. 

1.  Ceremony  or  rite  annually  performed. 

Were  these  annual  solemnities  only  practised  in 
the  church  ?— -Nelson. 

Though  the  days  of  solemnity,  which  are  but  few, 
must  quickly  finish  that  outward  exercise  of  devotion 
which  appertains  to  such  times  ;  yet  they  increase 
men's  inward  dispositions  to  virtue  for  the  present, 
and,  by  their  frequent  returns,  bring  the  same  at 
length  to  perfection. — Id, 

Great  was  the  cause ;  our  old  solemnities 
Prom  no  blind  zeal  or  fond  tradition  rise; 
Eut,  saved  from  death,  our  Argives  yearly  pay 
These  grateful  honours  to  the  god  of  day. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey. 

2.  Awful  ceremony  or  procession. 

Call  the  lady  Constance ; 
Some  speedy  messenger  bid  her  repair 
To  our  solemnity.          Shakespear,  King  John,  ii.  2. 

The  moon,  like  to  a  silver  bow, 
New  bent  in  heaven,  shall  behold  the  night 
Of  our  solemnities. 

Id .  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  i.  1 . 
There  may  be  greater  danger  in  using  such  com- 
positions in  churches,  at  arraignments,  plays,  and 
solemnities. — Bacon. 

What  fun'ral  pomp  shall  floating  Tiber  see, 
When  rising  from  his  bed  he  views  the  sad  solem- 
nity ! 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  vi.  1208. 
Though  the   forms  and  solemnities  of  the  last 
judgement  may  bear  some  resemblance  to  those 
we  are  acquainted  with  here,  yet  the  rule  of  pro- 
ceeding shall  be  very  different.— Bislwp  Atterbury. 

3.  Manner  of  acting  awfully  serious. 

With  much  more  skilful  cruelty,  and  horrible  so- 
lemnity, he  caused  each  thing  to  be  prepared  for  his 
triumph  of  tyranny. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

4.  Gravity  ;  steady  seriousness. 

The  stateliness  and  gravity  of  the  Spaniards  shews 
itself  in  the  solemnity  of  their  language.— Addison, 
Spectator. 

5.  Affected  gravity. 

Be  this  truth  eternal  ne'er  forgot, 
Solemnity 's  a  cover  for  a  sot. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  ii.  195. 

This  speech  ended  with  a  solemnity  of  accent. — 
Female  Quixote. 

Solemnization,  s.    Act  of  solemnizing ;  ce- 
lebration. 

Soon  followed  the  solemnization  of  the  marriage 
between  Charles  and  Anne  dutchess  of  Eretagne, 
with  whom  he  received  the  dutchy  of  Bretagne. — 
Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VI I. 

Solemnize,  v.  a.     [Fr.  solemniser.~] 

1.  Dignify  by  particular  formalities;    cele- 
brate. 

Dorilaus  in  a  great  bnttle  was  deprived  of  life; 
his  obsequies  being  no  more  solemnized  by  the  tears 
of  his  partakers  than  the  blood  of  his  enemies.— (Sir 
P.  Sidney. 

Baptism  to  be  administered  in  one  place,  and 
marriage  solemnized  in  another.— Hooker,  Ecclesi- 
astical Polity. 

Then  gan  they  sprinkle  all  the  parts  with  wine, 
And  made  great  feast  to  solemnize  that  day. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

The  multitude  of  the  celestial  host  were  heard  to 
solemnize  his  miraculous  birth. — Boyle,  Seraphich 
Love. 

Their  choice  nobility  and  flower 
Met  from  all  parts  to  solemnize  this  feast. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  1655. 

2.  Perform  religiously  once  a  year. 

What  commandment  the  Jews  had  to  celebrate 
their  feast  of  dedication,  is  never  spoken  of  in  the 
law,  yet  solemnized  even  by  our  Saviour  himself. — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Solemnlzer.  s.     One  who  solemnizes ;  one 
who  performs  a  solemn  rite  or  ceremony. 

The  second  regard  is  of  the  solemnieer.  —  Dr. 
Clerke's  Sermon,  p.  518  :  1637. 

Solemnly,  adv.     In  a  solemn  manner. 

1.  With  annual  religious  ceremonies.     La- 
tinism. 

2.  With  formal  gravity  and  stateliness;  with 
affected  gravity. 

There  are,  in  points  of  wisdom  and  sufficiency, 
that  do  nothing  or  little  very  solemnly.— Bacon, 
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The  ministers  of  state,  who  gave  us  law, 
In  corners,  with  selected  friends,  withdraw  j 
There  in  deaf  murmurs  solemnly  are  wise, 
Whisp'ring  like  winds,  ere  hurricanes  arise. 

Dryden. 

3.  With  due  state  or  form.    Latinism. 

Let  him  land, 
And  solemnly  see  him  set  on  to  London. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  \.  chorus. 

4.  With  religious  seriousness. 

To  demonstrate  how  much  men  are  blinded  by 
their  own  partiality,  I  do  solemnly  assure  the  reader 
that  he  is  the  only  person  from  whom  1  ever  heard 
that  objection.— Swift. 

Soleness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Sole. 
France  has  an  advantage,  over  and  above  its  abili- 
ties in  the  cabinet  and  the  skill  of  its  negotiators ; 
which  is  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  its  soleness, 
continuity  of  riches  and  power  within  itself,  and 
the  nature  of  its  government.— Lord  Chesterfield. 

Soleship.  s.     State  of  being  not  connected 
or  implicated  with  others ;  single  state. 

This  ambition  of  a  sole  power  . .  .  this  dangerous 
soleship  is  a  fault  in  our  church  indeed.— Sir  E. 
Dering,  Speeches,  p.  134. 

Solicit,  v.  a.     [Fr.  soliciter ;  Lat.  solicito.] 

1.  Importune;  intreat. 

If  you  bethink  yourself  of  any  crime, 
Unreconciled  as  yet  to  heaven  and  grace, 
Solicit  for  it  straight.          Shakespear,  Othello,  v.  2. 

We  heartily  solicit 

Your  gracious  self  to  take  on  you  the  charge 
And  kingly  government  of  this  your  land. 

Id.,  Richard  III.  iii.  7. 
How  he  solicits  heaven 

Himself  best  knows;  but  strangely  visited  people, 
The  mere  despair  of  surgery,  he  cures. 

Id.,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

Did  I  request  thee,  Maker!  from  my  clay, 
To  mould  ino  man  ?    Did  I  solicit  thee 
From  darkness  to  promote  me? 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  744. 
The  guardian  of  my  faith  so  false  did  prove, 
As  to  solicit  me  with  lawless  love. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe,  i.  1. 

2.  Call  to  action  ;  summon  ;  awake ;  excite. 

Solicit  Henry  with  her  wond'rous  praise. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  v.  3. 
That  fruit  solicited  her  longing  eye. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  743. 
Sounds  and  some  tangible  qualities  solicit  their 
proper  senses,  and  force  an  entrance  to  the  mind. — 
Locke. 

He  is  solicited  by  popular  custom  to  indulge  him- 
self in  forbidden  liberties. — Rogers,  Sermons. 

3.  Implore ;  ask. 

With  that  she  wept  again,  till  he  again  solicit- 
ing the  conclusion  of  her  story,  Then  must  you, 
said  she,  know  the  story  of  Amphialus? — Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

4.  Attempt ;  try  to  obtain. 

I  do  not  long 
To  go  a-foot  yet,  and  solicit  causes. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Captain. 
I  have  been  detained  all  this  morning  soliciting 
some  business  between  the  Treasury  and  our  office. 
— Sir  R.  Steele,  Epistolary  Correspondence,  i.  128. 

I  view  my  crime,  but  kindle  at  the  view, 
Repent  old  pleasures,  and  solicit  new. 

Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelard. 

5.  Disturb ;  disquiet.     Latinism. 

Solicit  not  thy  thoughts  with  matters  hid. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  167. 
I  find  your  love,  and  would  reward  it  too ; 
But  anxious  fears  solicit  my  weak  breast. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  iii.  3. 

Solicitation,  s. 

1.  Importunity;  act  of  importuning. 

I  can  produce  a  man 
Of  female  seed,  far  abler  to  resist 
All  his  solicitations,  and  at  length 
All  his  vast  force,  and  drive  him  back  to  hell. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  i.  150. 

2.  Invitation ;  excitement. 

Children  are  surrounded  with  new  things,  which, 
by  a  constant  solicitation  of  their  senses,  draw  the 
miiul  constantly  to  them. — Locke. 
Solicitor,  s.  [Fr.  solliciteur.~\ 

1.  One  who  importunes,  or  entreats. 

He  became,  of  a  solicitor  to  corrupt  her,  a  most 
devout  exhorter,  and  a  most  earnest  persuader,  that 
she  should  all  her  life-daies  persiste  in  her  most 
godlye  profession  of  perpetuall  virginitie.— Martin, 
Marriage  of  Priests,  A  a  4j  1554. 

2.  One  who  petitions  for  another. 

He  merry,  Cassio ; 
For  thy  solicitor  shall  rather  die, 
Than  give  thy  cause  away. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  iii.  3. 

Honest  minds  will  consider  poverty  as  a  recom- 
mendation in  the  person  who  applies  himself  to 
them,  and  make  the  justice  of  his  cause  the  most 
powerful  solicitor  in  his  behalf.— Addison. 
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3.  One  who  does  in  Chancery  the  business 

which  is  done  by  attornies  in  other  courts. 

For  the  king's  attorney  and   solicitor  general, 

their  continual  use  for  the  king's  service  requires 

men  every  way  fit. — Bacon. 

Soiicitorsblp.  *.    Rank,  or  condition,  of  a 
solicitor. 

Your  good  solicitorship  and  rogue  Welborn 
Were  brought  into  her  presence. 

Massinger,  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts. 
Solicitous,  adj.  [Lat.  solicitus.~\  Anxious ; 
careful ;  concerned :  (it  has  commonly 
about  before  that  which  causes  anxiety ; 
sometimes  for  or  of;  for  is  proper  before 
something  to  be  obtained). 

Our  hearts  are  pure,  when  we  are  not  solicitous  of 
the  opinion  and  censures  of  men,  but  only  that  we 
do  our  duty.— Jeremy  Taylor. 

The  colonel  had  been  intent  upon  other  things, 
and  not  enough  solicitous  to  finish  the  fortifications. 
— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  tlie  Grand  Rebellion. 

In  providing  money  for  disbanding  the  armies, 
upon  which  they  were  marvellously  solicitous,  there 
arose  a  question. — Ibid. 

They  who  were  in  truth  zealous  for  the  preservation 
of  the  laws,  were  solicitous  to  preserve  the  king's 
honour  from  any  indignity,  and  his  regal  power  from 
violation. — Ibid. 

Laud  attended  on  his  majesty,  which  he  would  have 
been  excused  from,  if  that  design  had  not  been  in 
view,  to  accomplish  which  he  was  solicitous  for  his 
advice. — Ibid. 

There  kept  their  watch  the  legions,  while  the 

grand 

In  counsel  sat,  solicitous  what  chance 
Might  intercept  their  emperour  sent. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  427. 

Without  sign  of  boast,  or  sign  of  joy, 
Solicitous  and  blank,  he  thus  began. 

Id.,  Paradise  Regained,  ii.  119. 

No  man  is  solicitous  about  the  event  of  that  which 
he  has  in  his  power  to  dispose  of. — South,  Sermons. 

You  have  not  only  been  careful  of  my  fortune, 
the  effect  of  your  nobleness,  but  you  have  been 
solicitous  of  my  reputation,  which  is  that  of  your 
kindness.— Dryden. 

The  tender  dame,  solicitous  to  know 
Whether  her  child  should  reach  old  age  or  no, 
Consults  the  sage  Tiresias. 

Addison,  Translation  from  Ovid, 
Transformation  of  Echo. 

How  lawful  and  praiseworthy  is  the  care  of  a 
family!  And  yet  how  certainly  are  many  people 
rendered  incapable  of  all  virtue,  by  a  worldly  soli- 
citous temper. — Law. 

Solicitously,  adv.    In  a  solicitous  manner ; 
anxiously ;  carefully. 

The  medical  art  being  conversant  about  the  health 
and  life  of  man,  doctrinal  errours  in  it  are  to  be 
solicitously  avoided. — Boyle. 

He  would  surely  have  as  solicitously  promoted 
their  learning,  as  ever  he  obstructed  it.  —  Dr.  H. 
More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

Solicitress.  s.     Woman  who  petitions  for 
another. 

I  had  the  most  earnest  solicitress,  as  well  as  the 
fairest;  and  nothing  could  be  refused  to  my  lady 
Hyde.— Dryden. 

Solicitude,  s.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  solicitude."]  Anxiety; 
carefulness. 

In  this,  by  comparison,  we  behold  the  many  cares 
and  great  labours  of  worldly  men,  their  solicitude 
and  outward  shews,  and  publick  ostentation,  their 
pride  and  vanities.— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

If  they  would  but  provide  for  eternity  with  the 
same  solicitude,  and  real  care,  as  they  do  for  this 
life,  they  could  not  fail  of  heaven. — Arclibislwp  Til- 
lotson. 

They  are  to  be  known  by  a  wonderful  solicitude 
for  the  reputation  of  their  friends.— 2'atler. 
In  the  plural. 

Mrs.  Todgers  looked  a  little  worn  by  cares  of  gravy 
and  other  such  solicitudes  arising  out  of  her  estab- 
lishment, but  displayed  her  usual  earnestness  and 
warmth  of  manner.— Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit, 
ch.  xxxii. 

Solicitudinous.    adj.      Full    of   solicitude. 
Hare. 

Move  circumspectly,  not  meticulously,  and  rather 
carefully  solicitous  than  anxiously  solicitudinous. 
—  Sir  T.  Browne,  Christian  Morals,  sect,  xxiii. 
(Ord  MS.) 

Solid,  adj.  [Lat.  solidus  ;  Fr.  solide.] 
1.  Not  liquid  ;  not  fluid. 

Land  that  ever  burn'd 
With  solid,  as  the  lake  with  liquid  fire. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  228. 

•2.  Not   hollow ;   full   of  matter ;    compact ; 
dense. 

Thin  airy  things  extend  themselves  in  place, 
Things  sot  id  take  up  little  space.  Cowley. 
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I  hear  his  thundering  voice  resound, 
And  trampling  feet  that  shake  the  solid  ground. 

Dryden. 

3.  Having  all  the  geometrical  dimensions. 

In  a  solid  foot  are  1728  solid  inches,  weighing 
76  pound  of  rain  water.  —  Arbuthnot,  Tablet  of 
ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

4.  Strong;  firm. 

The  duke's  new  palace  is  a  noble  pile,  built  after 
this  manner,  which  makes  it  look  very  solid  and 
majestick.— Addison. 

5.  Sound  ;  not  weakly. 

If  persons  devote  themselves  to  science,  they 
should  be  well  assured  of  a  solid  and  strong  con- 
stitution of  body,  to  bear  the  fatigue.—  Watts,  On 
the  Improvement  oftJie  Mind. 

6.  Real;  not  empty;  true;  not  fallacious. 

The  earth  may  of  solid  good  contain 
More  plenty  than  the  sun. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  93. 

7.  Not  light;   not  superficial;  grave;   pro-* 
found. 

These,  wanting  wit,  affect  gravity,  and  go  by  the 
name  of  solid  men ;  and  a  solid  man  is,  in  plain 
English,  a  solid  solemn  fool. — Dryden. 

Solid,  s.     Part  containing  the  fluids. 

The  first  and  most  simple  solids  of  our  body  are 
perhaps  merely  terrestrial,  and  incapable  of  any 
change  or  disease. — Arbuthnot. 
Solidarity,  s.      [Fr.  solidarite.~\     Joint,  or 
joint  and  separate,  liability.  (Of  recent  in- 
troduction and  somewhat  lax  application, 
in  English  ;  a  political  rather  than  a  com- 
mercial term,  the  solidarity  of  nations  re- 
presenting their  mutual  interests  and  re- 
sponsibilities.) 
Solidate.  v.  a.     Make  firm  or  solid.    Rare. 

This  shining  piece  of  ice, 
Which  melts  so  soon  away 
With  the  sun's  ray, 

Thy  verse  does  solidate  and  crystallize.         Cowley. 
Solidify,  v.  n.     Grow  solid ;   become  con- 
crete. 

For  the  preparation  of  barilla  these  plants  ard 
dried  in  heaps  like  hay,  and  afterwards  burnt  upon 
a  rude  grating  constructed  over  a  large  hole,  into 
which  the  semifluid  alkaline  matter  flows,  and  ia 
there  left  to  cool  and  solidify. — Brande  and  Cox^ 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Solidity,  s.     [Fr.  solidite.'] 

1 .  Fulness  of  matter ;  not  hollowness. 

2.  Firmness  ;  hardness ;  compactness ;  den- 
sity ;  not  fluidity. 

That  which  hinders  the  approach  of  two  bodies, 
when  they  are  moving  one  towards  another,  I  calf 
solidity.— Locke. 

The  stone  itself,  whether  naked  or  invested  with 
earth,  is  not  by  its  solidity  secured,  but  washed 
down. — Woodward. 

3.  Truth;    not    fallaciousness;    intellectual 
strength;  certainty. 

The  most  known  rules  are  placed  in  so  beautiful  a 
light,  that  they  have  all  the  graces  of  novelty ;  and 
make  the  reader,  who  was  before  acquainted  with 
them,  still  more  convinced  of  their  truth  and  solidity 
—Addison,  Spectator. 

His  fellow-peers  have  attended  to  his  eloquence, 
and  have  been  convinced  by  the  solidity  of  his  ri/a< 
soning.— Prior. 
Solidly,  adv.    In  a  solid  manner. 

1.  Firmly;  densely;  compactly. 

2.  Truly  ;  on  good  grounds. 

A  complete  brave  man  ought  to  know  solidly  the 
main  end  he  is  in  the  world  for.— Sir  K.  Digby. 

I  look  upon  this  as  a  sufficient  ground  for  any 
rational  man  to  take  up  his  religion  upon,  and 
which  I  defy  the  subtlest  atheist  in  the  world  solidly 
to  answer ;  namely,  that  it  is  good  to  be  sure.— South, 
Sermons. 

Solidness.  s.   Attribute  suggested  by  S  o 1 i  d ; 
solidity;  firmness;  density. 

It  beareth  misseltoe :  the  cause  may  be  the  close- 
ness and  solidnessot  the  wood  and  pith  of  the  oak.— 
Bacon. 

It  is  built  with  that  unusual  solidness,  that  it 
seems  he  intended  to  make  a  sacrifice  to  perpetuity, 
and  to  contest  with  the  iron  teeth  of  time.— Jlowell, 
Vocall  Forrest. 

Solidungulous.  adj.      [Lat.  solidus  +  ungula 
=  hoof.]     Whole-hoofed. 

It  is  set  down  by  Aristotle  and  Pliny,  that  an 
horse  and  all  solidungulous  or  whole  hoofed  animals 
have  no  gall,  which  we  find  repugnant  unto  reason. 
— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 
Solifidian.    s.      [Lat.  solus  +  fides  =  faith.] 
One  who  supposes  only  faith,  not  works, 
necessary  to  justification. 
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It  may  be  justly  feared,  that  the  title  of  funda- 
mentals, being  ordinarily  confined  to  the  doctrines 
of  faith,  hath  occasioned  that  great  scandal  in  the 
church  of  God,  at  which  so  many  myriads  of  *oft- 
JMiant  have  stumbled,  and  fallen  irreversibly,  by 
conceiving  heaven  a  reward  of  true  opinions.— 21am- 
mond. 
Solit  idian.  adj.  Professing  the  tenets  of  a 

solitidian. 

A  tolifidian  Christian  is  a  nullifldian  pagan,  and 
confutes  his  tongue  with  his  hand.— Felltham,  Re- 
solves, ii.  47. 
Sollfidlanlsm.  s.     Tenets  of  solifidians. 

Such  ia  his  discourse  of  justification  by  faith  with- 
out works,  which  runs  throughout  the  epistle ;  which 
was  abused,  even  in  the  apostolick  age,  to  a  danger- 
ous kind  of  toliftdianism  by  the  Guostick  hereticks. 
—Bishop  Bull,  Works,  iii.  880. 
Soliloquise,  v.  n.     Utter  a  soliloquy. 
Soliloquy,  s.      [Fr.  soliloque  ;    Lat.  solus  = 
alone  +  loquor  =  I  speak.]     Discourse  made 
by  one  in  solitude  to  himself. 

The  whole  poem  is  a  soliloquy :  Solomon  is  the 
person  that  speaks :  he  is  at  once  the  hero  and  the 
author;  but  he  tells  us  very  often  what  others  say 
to  him. — Prior,  Solomon,  preface. 

He  finds  no  respite  from  his  anxious  grief, 
Then  seeks  from  his  soliloquy  relief. 

Garth,  Dispensary. 

If  I  should  own  myself  in  love,  you  know  lovers 
are  always  allowed  the  comfort  of  soliloquy.— Spec- 
tator. 

Sollped.  s.  [Lat.  pes,  pedis  =  foot]  Animal 
whose  hoofs  are  not  cloven ;  solidungulous 
animal. 

Solipedea.  or  firm-footed  animals,  as  horses,  asses, 
and  mules,  are  in  mighty  number.— Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 
Solitaire,  s.     [Fr.] 

1.  Recluse;  hermit. 

Often  have  I  been  going  to  take  possession  of 
tranquillity,  when  your  conversation  has  spoiled  ine 
for  a  solitaire.— Pope. 

2.  Ornament  for  the  neck. 

Before  a  solitaire,  behind 
A  twisted  ribbon. 

Shenstone,  Progress  of  Taste,  pt.  i. 
She  tees  him  now  in  sash  and  solitaire 
March  in  review  with  Milo's  strut  and  stare. 

Nevile,  Imitation  of  Juvenal,  p.  70. 

8.  In  Ornithology.  Extinct  brevipennate 
(short-winged)  bird  akin  to  the  Dodo; 
Didus  solitarius,  or  Pezophaps  solitaria. 

I  now  proceed  to  notice  another  bird  of  equally 
remarkable  structure  to  the  Dodo,  and  the  evidence, 
both  historical  and  osteojogical,  of  whose  existence, 
though  less  abundant,  is  equally  positive.  The 
Island  of  Rodriguez . . .  gave  birth  to  an  apterous 
bird  called  the  solitaire,  which  seems  to  have  been 
an  homologous  representative  of  the  Dodo  in  [the 
Mauritius].  The  name  solitaire  had  been  given  to 
an  allied,  though  doubtless  distinct  bird  in  Bourbon. 
. . .  Leguat  .  .  .  probably  supposed  the  Rodriguez 
bird  to  be  the  same,  and  therefore  gave  it  the  name 
which  other  voyagers  had  imposed  on  the  Bourbon 
bird.  But  as  Leguat's  bird  is  the  type  of  the  Didus 
solitarius  of  systematists,  I  prefer  retaining  for  it 
'  par  excellence,'  the  name  of  solitaire.— H.  Strick- 
land, The  Dodo>and  its  Kindred. 

Solltarlan.  .v.     Hermit ;  solitary. 

This  man  gathered  together  all  the  dispersed 
monks  and  other  solitarians  of  Italy,  so  that  in  a 
short  time  he  had  no  less  than  twelve  monasteries 
about  him.— Sir  S.  Twisden,  Monastic  Life,  p.  8. 

Solitarily,  adv.  In  a  solitary  manner;  in 
solitude ;  with  loneliness ;  without  com- 
pany. 

How  should  that  subsist  solitarily  by  itself,  which 
hath  no  substance,  but  individually  the  very  same 
whereby  others  subsist  with  it  i—JIooker,  Ecclesi- 
astical Polity. 

Peed  thy  people  with  thy  rod,  the  flock  of  thine 
heritage,  which  dwell  solitarily  in  the  wood.— M tea h 
vii.  14. 

Solitariness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Solitary;  solitude;  forbearance  of  com- 
pany ;  habitual  retirement. 

There  is  no  cause  to  blame  the  prince  for  some- 
times hearing  them :  the  blameworthiness  is,  that 
to  hear  them  he  rather  goes  to  solitariness  than 
makes  them  come  to  company. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

You  subject  yourself  to  solitariness,  the  sly  enemy 
that  doth  most  separate  a  man  from  well-doing.— Id. 

At  home  in  wholesome  solitariness, 
My  piteous  soul  began  the  wretchedness 
Of  suitors  at  the  court  to  mourn.  Donne 

Neither  did  Kgerton  betray  the  air  of  the  married 
man;   for   ineffable  solitariness   seemed   stamped 
upon  one  whose  private  life  had  long  been  so  stern 
a  solitude.— Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  xi.  ch.xiii 
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Solitary,  adj.     [F.  solitaire;  Lat.  solitarius.'] 

1.  Living  alone;  not  having  company. 

Those  rare  and  solitary,  these  in  flocks. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  461. 

2.  Retired  ;  remote  from  company ;  done  or 
passed  without  company. 

In  respect  that  it  is  solitary,  I  like  it  very  well ; 
but  in  respect  that  it  is  private,  it  is  a  very  vile  me. 
—Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  iii.  2. 
Satan  explores  his  solitary  flight.         ....  ,,„„ 
Milton,  Paratlise  Lost,  n.  632. 
Him  fair  Lavinia,  thy  surviving  wife, 
Shall  breed  in  groves  to  lead  a  solitary  life. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Snetd,  vi.  1M7. 

8.  Gloomy ;  dismal. 

Let  that  night  be  solitary,  let  no  joyful  voice  come 
therein.— Job,  iii.  7. 

4.  Single. 

Nor  did  a  solitary  vengeance  serve :  the  cutting 
off  one  head  is  not  enough ;  the  eldest  son  must  be 
involved.— Eikon  Basilike.  . 

Relations   alternately  relieve   each   other,  their 
mutual  concurrences  supporting  their  solitary  in- 
stabilities.— Sir  T.  Browne. 
Solitary,  s. 

1.  One  that  lives  alone  ;  hermit. 

You  describe  so  well  your  hermitical  state  of  life, 
that  none  of  the  ancient  anchorites  could  go  beyond 
you,  for  a  cave,  with  a  spring,  or  any  of  the  accom- 
modations that  befit  a  solitary,— Pope,  Letters. 

2.  In  Ornithology.    Solitaire. 

Of  all  the  birds  in  the  island  the  most  remarkable 
is  that  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  solitary, 
because  it  is  very  seldom  seen  in  company,  though 
there  are  abundance  of  them.  The  feathers  of  the 
males  are  of  a  brown  grey  colour ;  the  feet  and  beak 
are  like  a  turkey's,  but  a  little  more  crooked.  They 
have  scarcely  any  tail,  but  their  hind-part  covered 
with  feathers  is  roundish,  like  the  crupper  of  a  horse. 
. . .  They  never  fly ;  their  wings  are  too  little  to  sup- 
port their  bodies ;  they  only  serve  to  beat  themselves, 
and  flutter  when  they  call  one  another. . . .  The  dates 
of  the  plantane  are  bigger  than  those  of  the  palm- 
tree.  Having  abundance  of  better  things  to  feed 
on,  fish,  and  flesh,  fruits,  &c.,  we  left  the  dates  for 
the  turtles  and  other  birds,  particularly  the  soli- 
taries. . . .  The  [sea-fowl]  lay  three  times  a  year,  and 
but  one  egg  at  a  time,  like  the  solitaries. . . . 

My  mouth  confesses  from  the  abundance  of 

my  heart, 

That  my  soul  is  touched  with  sorrow 
Now  I  am  about  to  leave  thy  wholesome  air, 
Thy  good  palm  wine,  thy  excellent  melons, 
Thy  solitaries,  thy  lamantines, 
Thy  hills  always  verdant, 
The  clear  water  of  thy  rivers, 
Thy  fruitful  and  smiling  sun, 
And  all  thy  innocent  and  rare  delight. 

Translation  of  Voyages  et  Aventures 
de  Francois  Leguat:  1720. 

Solitude.  *.     [Fr. ;  Lat.  solitudoJ] 

1.  Lonely  life ;  state  of  being  alone. 

It  had  been  hard  to  have  put  more  truth  and  un- 
truth together,  in  few  words,  than  in  that  speech  ; 
whosoever  is  delighted  with  solitude,  is  either  a  wild 
beast  or  a  god.— Bacon. 

What  cau'st  thou  solitude  1    Is  not  the  earth 
With  various  living  creatures,  and  the  air, 
Eeplenish'd,  and  all  these  at  thy  command 
To  come,  and  play  before  thee  ? 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  369. 

Such  only  can  enjoy  the  country  who  are  capable 
of  thinking  when  they  are  thero :  then  they  are  pre- 
pared for  solitude,  and  in  that  so litude  is  prepared 
for  them.—  Dryden. 

2.  Loneliness  ;  remoteness  from  company. 

The  solitude  of  his  little  parish  is  become  matter 
of  great  comfort  to  him,  because  he  hopes  that  God 
has  placed  him  and  his  flock  there,  to  make  it  their 
way  to  heaven. — Law. 

3.  Lonely  place ;  desert. 

In  these  deep  solitudes,  and  awful  cells, 
Where  heav'nly-pensive  contemplation  dwells. 

Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelard. 

Sollvagrant.    adj.     [Lat.  solivagus.~]     Wan- 
dering about  alone. 

A  description  of  the  impure  drudge ;  . . .  that  is  to 
any,  a  sohvagant  or  solitary  vagrant.  —  Granger 
Commentary  on  Ecclesiastes,  p.  99 :  1621. 

Sollar.  s.     [L.Lat.  solarium ;   N.Fr.  sollier.~\ 
Upper  room  ;  loft ;  garret. 

Some  skilfully  drieth  their  hops  on  a  kel 
And  some  on  a  sollar,  oft  turning  them  wel. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good 

Husbandry. 

Stone  steps  that  led  to  the  solar  or  chamber  — 
A.  Wood,  Annals  of  the  University  of  Oxford :  an. 

Solmisatlon.  s.     Solfaing. 

Shakspeare  shows  by  the  context,  that  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  property  of  these  syllables  [fa, 
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sol.  la,  mi,"]  in  solmisation,  which  imply  a  series  of 
sounds  so  unnatural,  that  ancient  musicians  pro- 
hibited their  use.  —  Dr.  Burney,  Note  on  Shake- 
spear's  King  Lear. 

Solo.  s.  [Italian.]  Tune  played  by  a  single 
instrument ;  air  sung  by  a  single  voice. 

There  is  not  a  labourer  or  handicraftman  that,  in 
the  cool  of  the  evening,  does  not  relieve  himself  with 
solos  and  sonatas  !— Tatler,  no.  222. 

It  were  to  be  wished,  that  in  our  established 
church  extempore  playing  were  as  much  discounte- 
nanced as  extempore  praying ;  and  that  the  organist 
was  as  closely  obliged,  in  this  solo  and  separate  part 
of  his  office,  to  keep  to  set  forms,  as  the  officiating 
minister.— Mason,  Three  Essays  on  Church  Musick, 
p.  68. 

Solomon's-seal.  s.  In  Botany.  Plant,  akin 
to  the  lily  of  the  valley,  of  the  genus 
Convallaria  (polygon  atum). 

Even  in  Europe  the  young  shoots  of  Polygonatum 
(Solomon's  seal)  and  others,  have  been  substituted 
for  asparagus. — Lindley,  Vegetable  Kingdom. 
Solstice.  *.     [Fr. ;  Lat.  solstitium.] 

1.  Point  beyond  which  the  sun  does  not  go  ; 
tropical  point ;  point  at  which  the  day  is 
longest  in  summer,  or  shortest  in  winter. 

2.  Summer  solstice. 

The  sun,  ascending  unto  the  northern  signs,  be- 
getteth  first  a  temperate  heat  in  the  air,  which  by 
his  approach  unto  the  solstice  he  intendeth,  and  by 
continuation  increaseth  the  same  even  upon  decli- 
nation.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Let  the  plowmen's  prayer 
Be  for  moist  solstices,  and  winters  fair. 

May,  Translation  of  Virgil. 
Solstitial,  adj. 

1.  Belonging  to  the  solstice. 

Observing  the  dog-days  ten  days  before  and  after 
the  equinoctial  and  solstitial  points,  by  this  obser- 
vation alone,  are  exempted  a  hundred  days.— (Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

2.  Happening  at  the  solstice,  or  at  Midsum- 
mer. 

From  the  north  to  call 
Decrepit  Winter ;  from  the  south  to  bring 
Solstitial  Summer's  heat. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  65 1. 
The  fields  laboured  witli  thirst ;  Aquarius  had  not 

shed 

His  wonted  showers,  and  Sirius  parch'd  with  heat 
Solstitial  the  green  herbs.     J.  Philips,  Cyder,  i.  1S8. 
Soluble,  adj.     [Lat.  solubilis.~\ 

1.  Capable  of  dissolution   or  separation  of 
parts. 

Sugar  is  a  sal  oleosum,  being  soluble  in  water  and 
fusible  in  fire.  —  Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature  and 
Choice  of  Aliments. 

2.  Producing  laxity ;  relaxing. 
Solubility.  *.  Capability  of  being  dissolved  ; 

susceptiveness  of  separation  of  parts. 

This  cannot  account  for  the  indissolvable  cohe- 
rence of  some  bodies,  and  the  fragility  and  solubility 
of  others. — Glanville. 

Solus,  adj.  [Lat.]  Alone :  (used  in  stage 
directions). 

Will  you  shog  off  P    I  would  have  you  solus. 

.  Shakespear,  Henry  V.  ii.  1. 
But  now . .  .  —slue  yourself  this  way  a  bit— 1  would 
have  you  solus.'   They  leaned  over  the  taft'rail,  while 
Bunce  whispered  with  more  seriousness  than   he 
usually  shewed.— Sir  W.  Scott,  The  Pirate,  ch.  xxxvii. 
Solute,  adj.      [Lat.  solutes.]      Loose;   dis- 
cursive.    Rare. 

As  to  the  interpretation  of  the  scriptures  solute 
and  at  large,  there  have  been  divers  kinds  intro- 
duced and  devised ;  some  of  them  rather  curious 
and  unsafe  than  sober  and  warranted.— Bacon,  On 
the  Advancement  of  Learning.  (Ord  MS.) 
Solution,  s.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  solutio,  -onis.] 

1.  Disruption;  breach;  disjunction;  separa- 
tion. 

In  all  bodies  there  is  an  appetite  of  union,  and 
evitation  of  solution  of  continuity.— Bacon,  Natural 
and  Experimental  History. 

2.  Matter   dissolved;    that  which    contains 
anything  dissolved. 

Aretaeus,  to  procure  sleep,  recommends  a  solution 
of  opium  in  water  to  foment  the  forehead.— Arbuth- 
not,  tables  of  ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and  Mea- 
sures. 

When  salt  of  tartar  '  per  deliquium,'  poured  into 
the  solution  of  any  metal,  precipitates  the  metal, 
and  makes  it  fall  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  liquor 
in  the  form  of  mud.  does  not  this  argue  that  the 
acid  particles  are  attracted  more  strongly  by  the 
salt  of  tartar  than  by  the  metal,  and  by  the  stronir«r 
attraction  go  from  the  mutal  to  the  salt  of  tartar.— 
Sir  I.  Newton,  Opticks. 
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3.  Resolution  of  a  doubt ;  removal  of  an  in 
tellectual  difficulty. 

Something  yet  of  doubt  remains, 
Which  only  thy  solution  can  resolve. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  1 
They  give  the  reins  to  wandering  thoughts, 
Till,  by  their  own  perplexities  involved, 
They  ravel  more,  still  less  resolved, 
But  never  find  self-satisfying  solution. 

Id.,  Samson  Agonistes,  303 

With  hope  and  fear 

The  woman  did  the  new  solution  hear; 

The  man  diffldes  in  his  own  augury, 

And  doubts.  Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid 

Metamorphoses,  b.  i. 

This  will  instruct  you  to  give  a  plainer  solution  o 
any  difficulties  that  may  attend  the  theme,  and  re 
fute  objections.—  Watts. 

4.  Release ;  deliverance ;  discharge. 

A  deliverance  out  of  any  state  or  power  is  calle( 
solution.— Barrow,  On  tlie  Power  of  the  Keys. 

Soiutive.  adj.  [Fr.  solutif.]  Laxative 
causing  relaxation. 

Though  it  would  not  be  so  abstersive,  opening 
and  solutive  as  mead,  yet  it  will  be  more  lenitive  ir 
sharp  diseases.— Bacon. 

Solvable,    adj.     Possible  to  be  cleared  b; 
inquiry  or  reason ;  capable  of  being  paid 
(the  latter  is  the  French  meaning;  solvabL 
seems  a  more  correct  spelling  than  solvi- 
ble ;  so,  resolvable). 

For  solvable  and  colourable  we  might  say  solven 
and  apparent.— H.  Tooke,  Diversions  of  Purley,  ii 
493. 

Solve,  v.  a.  [Lat.  solvo  =  loose,  liberate 
pay.]  Clear ;  explain ;  untie  an  intellectua 
knot. 

He,  she  knew,  would  intermix 
Grateful  digressions,  and  solve  high  dispute 
With  conjugal  caresses. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  54 

The  limiting  of  the  regale  only  to  Christian  princes 

did  rather  involve  and  perplex  the  cause  than  any 

way  solve  it. — Leslie. 

Do  thou,  my  soul,  the  destined  period  wait, 

When  God  shall  solve  the  dark  decrees  of  fate  ; 

His  now  unequal  dispensations  clear, 

And  make  all  wise  and  beautiful  appear.        Tickell. 

It  is  mere  trifling  to  raise  objections,  merely  for 

the  sake  of  answering  and  solving  them. —  Watts. 

Solvency,  s.     Ability  to  pay. 

They  see  the  debtor  prescribing  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet  the  medium  of  his  solvency  to  the  cre- 
ditor.— Burke. 

Solvent,  adj.  [Lat.  solvens,  -entis ;  pres. 
part,  of  solvo.~\ 

1.  Having  the  power  to  cause  dissolution. 

When  dissolved  in  water,  it  is  not  by  the  eye  dis 
tinguishable  from  the  solvent  body,  and  appears  as 
fluid.— Boyle. 

2.  Able  to  pay  debts  contracted. 

The  man  died  in  the  King's  Bench,  and  was  not 
solvent.— Hacket,  Life  of  Archbishop  Williams,  p. 
207  :  1693. 

Solvible.  adj.     Soluble;  Solvable.    Rare. 
Intellective  memory  I  call  an  act  of  the  intellec- 
tive faculty,  because  it  is  wrought  by  it,  though  1  do 
not  inquire  how  or  where,  because  it  is  not  solvible. 
— Sir  M.  Hale,  Origination  of  Mankind. 

Somatic,  adj.  [Gr.  fftxjuartKiJC,  from  aufia, 
-aroc  =  body.]  Connected  with,  relating  to, 
constituted  by,  the  body. 

The  death  of  the  body  as  a  whole,  which  may  ap- 
propriately be  termed  somatic  death,  becomes  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  death  of  a  certain  part 
of  it,  or  molecular  death,  only  when  the  cessation  of 
activity  in  the  latter  interferes  with  the  elaboration, 
the  circulation,  or  the  depuration  of  the  blood,  which 
supplies  not  merely  the  nutritive  pabulum  in  every 
part  of  the  organism,  but  also  the  oxygen  which  is 
essential  to  the  activity  of  the  nervo-muscular  ap- 
paratus. . . .  This  term  [somatic]  was  first  suggested 
by  Dr.  Pritchard,  in  the  place  of  the  less  accurate 
term  systemic,  which  was  previously  in  use. — Dr. 
Carpenter,  Principles  of  Human  Physiology,  §  1065 
and  note. 

Has  insanity  a  centrifugal  or  a  centripetal,  a  sub- 
jective or  an  objective  origin  ?  In  less  technical 
phraseology,  do  the  disordered  ideas  of  the. insane 
depend  upon  centric  causes  of  irritation  and  disease 
operating  from  within  to  without,  or  are  they  the 
consequences  of  eccentric  or  objective  influences, 
acting  from  without  to  within.  ...  Is  insanity  an 
affection  of  the  mind  '  per  se '  P  Has  the  disease  a 
psychical  or  a  somatic  origin  ?  Is  it  possible  for 
thought  in  the  abstract  to  be  diseased  ?— Dr.  Forbes 
Winslow,  Obscure  Diseases  of  the  Brain  and  Mind, 
ch.  iii. 
Sombre,  adj.  [Fr.]  Gloomy. 

In  Hagley  you  were  seen 
With  bloodshed  eyes  and  sombre  mien. 

Grainger,  Ode  to  Solitude. 
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The  dinner  was  silent  and  sombre ;  happily  it  was 
also  short.  Lord  Marney  tasted  several  dishes,  ate 
of  none ;  found  fault  with  his  own  claret,  though 
the  butler  had  given  him  a  choice  bottle ;  praised 
Lord  Mowbray's,  wondered  where  he  got  it.— B. 
Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  ii.  ch.  ii. 

The  evening  grew  more  dull  every  moment,  and  a 
melancholy  wind  sounded  through  the  deserted 
fields,  like  a  distant  giant  whistling  for  his  house- 
dog. The  sadness  of  the  scene  imparted  a  sombre 
tinge  to  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Winkle.  He  started  as 
they  passed  the  angle  of  the  trench— it  looked  like  a 
colossal  grave.— Dickens,  Pickwick  Papers,  ch.  ii. 

Sombrous.  adj.     Sombre. 

A  sombrous  rankness  of  expression.—  Warburton, 
Doctrine  of  Grace,  i.  74. 

A  certain  uniform  strain  of  sombrous  gravity.— T. 
Warton,  History  of  English  Poetry,  iii.  171. 

Some.  pron.     [A.S.  sumJ] 

1.  More  or  less,   noting   an  indeterminate 
quantity. 

We  landed  some  hundred  men,  where  we  found 
some  fresh  water.— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

2.  More  or  fewer,  noting  an  indeterminate 
number. 

Let  me  now  leave  some  of  the  folk  that  are  with 
me.— Genesis,  xxxiii.  15. 

First  go  with  me  some  few  of  you,  and  see  the 
place,  and  how  it  may  be  made  convenient  for  you  ; 
and  then  send  for  your  sick.— Bacon. 

3.  Certain  persons  :  (often  used  absolutely 
for  some  people  ;  part). 

Some  to  the  shores  do  fly, 
Some  to  the  woods,  or  whither  fear  advised ; 
But  running  from,  all  to  destruction  hye.      Daniel. 
Not  in   the   neighbouring  moon,  as  some  have 
dream'd.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  459. 

Tour  edicts  some  reclaim  from  sin, 
But  most  your  life  and  blest  example  win. 

Dryden,  Astrcea  Redux,  314. 
Opposed  to  some,  or  to  others. 

It  may  be  that  the  queen's  treasure,  in  so  great 
occasions  of  disbursements,  is  not  always  so  ready  ; 
but  being  paid  as  it  is,  now  some,  and  then  sowe.'it 
is  no  great  impoverishment  to  her  coffers.— Spenser, 
View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

4.  It  is  added  to  a  number,  to  show  that  the 
number  is  uncertain  and  conjectural. 

Being  encountered  with  a  strong  storm  some 
eight  leagues  to  the  westward  of  Scilly.l  held  it  the 
office  of  a  commander  to  make  a  port.— Sir  W.  Ra- 
leigh. 

At  the  higher  end  of  a  creek  Milbrook  lurketh 
between  two  hills,  a  village  of  some  eighty  houses. — 
Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

Old  men's  spirits  visual,  contrary  to  those  of  pur- 
blind men,  unite  not,  but  when  the  object  is  at 
some  good  distance. — Bacon. 

Sir  Edward  Pourings,  after  he  had  continued  at 
Sluice  some  good  while,  returned  unto  the  king, 
then  before  Buloigne.— Id. 

The  number  slain  on  the  rebels'  part  were  some 
two  thousand.— Id. 

They  have  no  black  men  amongst  them,  except 
some  few  which  dwell  on  the  sea-coast.— Heylin. 

He  bore  away  the  prize,  to  the  admiration  of  some 
hundreds.— Addison. 

Your  good-natured  gods,  they  say, 
Descend  some  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

Prior,  The  Ladle,  15. 
Paint,  patches,  jewels  laid  aside, 

At  night  astronomers  agree, 
The  evening  has  the  day  bely'd, 

And  Phyllis  is  some  forty-three. 

Id.,  Phyllis's  Age. 

One ;  any  without  determining  which. 

The  pilot  of  some  small  night-founder'd  skiff. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  204. 


.  Sometimes  in  Logic  it  is  equivalent  to  all. 
Remember  that  some  does  not  guarantee  more 
than  one.  There  is  much  distinction  between  none 
(no  one)  as  the  logical  contrary  of  same  (one  or 
more),  and  nothing  as  the  limit  of  some  quantity. 
Ill  passing  from  the  proposition, '  no  man  can  live 
without  air,'  to  '  there  is  one  man  at  least  who  can 
live  without  air,'  we  make  a  transition  which  alters 
the  notions  or  concepts  attached  to  man  ;  the  word 
man  no  longer  represents  entirely  the  same  idea. 
But  in  passing  from  an  indenture  of  apprenticeship 
with  no  premium  at  all,  to  one  with  a  premium  of 
one  farthing,  we  make  no  change  of  notion.  An  Act 
was  once  passed  exempting  such  indentures  from 
duty  when  the  premium  was  under  live  pounds 
sterling.  The  Court  of  King's  Bench  held  that  the 
exemption  did  not  apply  when  there  was  no  pre- 
mium at  all,  because  'no  premium  at  all'  is  not  'a 
premium  under  five  pounds.'  That  is,  the  judges 
gave  to  nothing  as  the  terminus  of  continuousqunn- 
tity  the  force  of  none,  as  the  logical  contrary  of 
some;  and  violated  to  the  utmost  the  principle  of 
the  Act,  which  was  intended  as  a  relief  to  those  who 
could  only  pay  small  premiums,  and  '  a,  fortiori,'  or 
rather' d  fortissimo,'  to  those  who  could  pay  none 
at  all.  Lawyers  ought  to  be  much  of  logicians  and 
something  of  mathematicians.  Some  may  be  All.  Iii 
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common  language  this  is  or  is  not  the  case,  accord- 
ing to  the  speaker's  state  of  knowledge.  But  in 
logic  there  are  no  implications  which  depend  upon 
the  matter.  When  a  logician  says  that  everv  X  is 
Y,  he  means  that  all  the  X's  are  some  Y's,  and  that 
some  Y's  are  all  the  X's.  Whether  he  have  or  have 
not  exhausted  all  the  Y's,  he  does  not  here  profess 
to  state,  even  if  he  knew.  Again,  when  he  says 
some  X's  are  Y's,  he  does  not  mean  to  imply  '  some 
Xs  are  not  Y's';  that  is,  his  some  may  be  all,  for 
anything  he  asserts  to  the  contrary.  But  when  two 
propositions,  each  of  which  contains  the  vague  some, 
are  conjoined,  the  mere  meaning  may  render  the 
conjunction  an  absurdity,  unless  some  take  the 
force  of  all.  Just  as  in  algebra,  an  equation,  having 
two  unknown  quantities,  has  the  values  of  those 
quantities  vague ;  but  when  two  such  equations  are 
conjoined,  those  values  become  definite :  so  in  logic, 
in  which  the  same  thing  occurs.  Thus,  the  two 
propositions :  all  X's  are  some  Y's,  and  all  Y's  are 
some  X's,  when  true  together,  force  the  inference 
that  some  must  in  both  cases  be  all.  Forget  that 
some  is  that  which  may  be  all,  and  these  two  propo- 
sitions appear  to  contradict  one  another ;  very  dis- 
tinguished logicians  have  asserted  that  they  do  so  — 
De  Morgan,  Syllabus  of  a  Proposed  System  of  Logic, 
§  14. 

Somebody,  s. 

1.  One  ;  not  nobody;  person  indiscriminate 
and  undetermined. 

Jesus  said,  Somebody  hath  touched  me;  for  I 
perceive  that  virtue  is  gone  out  of  me.— Luke,  viii.  46. 

O  that  sir  John  were  come,  he  would  make  this  a 
bloody  day  to  somebody.  — Shakespear.  Henry  IV 
Part  II.  v.  4. 

If  there  be  a  tacit  league,  it  is  against  somewhat 
or  somebody:  who  should  they  be?  Is  it  airainst 
wild  beasts?  No.  It  is  against  such  routs  and 
shoals  of  people  as  have  utterly  degenerated  from 
the  laws  of  nature. — Bacon. 

If  he  had  not  done  it  when  he  did,  somebody  else 
might  have  done  it  for  him.— Heylin. 

We  must  draw  in  somebody,  that  may  stand 
'Twixt  us  and  danger.      Sir  J.  Denham,  The  Sophy. 

The  hopes  that  what  he  has  must  come  to  some- 
body, and  that  he  has  no  heirs,  have  that  effect,  that 
he  has  every  day  three  or  four  invitations.— Addi- 
son,  Spectator. 

2.  Person  of  consideration. 

Before  these  days  rose  up  Theudas,  boasting  him- 
self to  be  somebody.— Acts,  v.  36. 

Somedeal.  adv.  [A.S.  sumdal ;  <&z/=part.] 
In  some  degree.  Obsolete. 

Siker  now  I  see  thou  speak'st  of  spite, 
All  for  thou  lackest  somedele  their  delight.  Spenser. 

Somehow,  ado.  One  way  or  other  j  I  know 
not  how. 

The  vesicular  cells  may  he  for  receiving  the  arte- 
rial and  nervous  juices,  that  by  their  action  upon 
one  another  they  may  be  swelled  somehow,  so  as  to 
shorten  the  length  of  every  fibril.— Cheyne. 

'  Ecod,  my  lady ! '  said  Jonas,  looking  after  her, 
and  biting  a  piece  of  straw,  almost  to  powder; 
'you'll  catch  it  for  this  when  you  are  married! 
It's  all  very  well  now— it  keeps  one  on,  somehow, 
and  you  know  it— but  I'll  pay  yon  off  scot  and  lot 
by  and  bye.'— Dickens,  Martin  Chuzslewit,  ch.  xxiv. 

Somersault.  s.  Leap  by  which  a  jumper 
throws  himself  from  a  height,  and  turns 
over  his  head. 

He  could  doe 
The  vaulter's  sombersalts.        Donne,  Pnems,  p.  310. 

As  when  some  boy.  trying  the  somerxaut, 
Stands  on  his  head  and  feet,  as  he  did  lie 
To  kick  against  earth's  spangled  canopy. 

W.  Browne,  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  i.  song  iii. 


Somerset,  s.  [J?r.soubresuut.~]  Current  form 
of  Somersault. 

Now  I'll  only 

Make  him  break  his  neck  in  doing  a  sommerset, 
And  that's  all  the  revenge  I  mean  to  take  of  him. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn. 

He  fancied  the  world  turned  round  with  him,  and 
that  the  revolution  was  just  about  doing  the  Somer- 
set.—Account  of  T.  Whig y,  Esq.,  p.  2  :  1710. 

Here,  the  goblin  gave  a  loud  shrill  laugh,  which 
the  echoes  returned  twenty-fold :  and  throwing  his 
legs  up  in  the  air,  stood  upon  his  head,  or  rather 
upon  the  very  point  of  his  sugar-loaf  hat,  on  the 
narrow  edge  of  the  tomb-stone:  whence  he  threw  a 
somerset  with  extraordinary  agility,  right  to  tlio  sex- 
ton's feet,  at  which  he  planted  himself  in  the  atti- 
tude in  which  tailors  generally  sit  upon  the  shop- 
board.—  Dickens,  Pickwick  Papers,  ch.  xxix. 

Something,  s. 

1.  Thing  existing,    though    it  appears   not 
what ;  thing  or  matter  indeterminate. 
When  fierce  Bavar  on  Judoign's  spacious  plain 

Did  from  afar  the  British  chief  behold, 
Betwixt  despair  and  rage,  and  hope  and  pnin, 
Something  within  his  warring  bosom  roll'd. 

Prior,  Ode  to  Queen  Anne. 
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The  force  of  the  air  upon  the  pulmonary  artery 
is  but  small,  in  respect  of  that  of  the  heart ;  but  it 
is  still  something.— Arbuthnot,  On  the  Mature  and 
Choice  of  A  liments. 

You'll  say  the  whole  world  has  something  to  do, 
something  to  talk  of,  something  to  wish  for,  and 
something  to  be  employed  about ;  but  pray  put  all 
these  somethings  together,  and  what  is  the  sum  total 
but  just  nothing:— Pope.  Letters. 

Here  she  beholds  the  chaos  dark  and  deep, 
Where  nameless  somethings  in  their  causes  sleep. 

Id.,  Dunciad,  i.  55. 

2.  More  or  less  ;  not  nothing. 

Something  yet  of  doubt  remains. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  13. 
Yean  following  years  steal  something  every  day, 
At  last  they  steal  us  from  ourselves  away. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  ep.  ii. 
Still  from  his  little  he  could  something  spare. 
To  feed  the  hungry,  and  to  clothe  the  bare.  Harte. 

3.  Thing  wanting  a  fixed  denomination. 

Something  between  a  cottage  and  a  cell- 
Yet  virtue  here  could  sleep,  and  peace  could  dwell. 

Harte. 

4.  Part. 

Something  of  it  arises  from  our  infant  state.  — 
Watts. 

Something,   adv.     In  some  degree ;  some- 
what. 

I  will  acquaint  you  with  the  perfect  spy  o"  the 
time:  for  't  must  oe  done  to-night,  nmlsomethiny 
from  the  palace. — Shakespear,  Macbfth,  iii.  1. 

The  pain  went  away  upon  it;  but  he  was  some- 
thing discouraged  by  a  new  pain  falling  some  days 
after  upon  his  elbow,  on  the  other  side.— Sir  W. 
Temple. 
Sometime,  adv. 

1.  Once;  formerly. 

What  art  thou  that  usurp'st  this  time  of  night, 
Together  with  that  fair  and  warlike  form, 
In  which  the  majesty  of  buried  Denmark 
Did  sometime  inarch?          Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  1. 

Good  sometime  queen,   prepare  thee   hence  for 
France.  Id.,  Richard  II.  v.  1. 

2.  At  one  time  or  other  hereafter. 
Sometimes,    adv.     [the   genitive,    not    the 

plural  of  time'] 

1.  Not  never  ;  now  and  then ;  at  one  time  or 
other. 

It  is  good  that  we  sometimes  be  contradicted, 
and  that  we  always  bear  it  well ;  for  perfect  peace 
cannot  be  bad  in  this  world.— Jeremy  Taylor. 

2.  At  one  time :  (opposed  to  sometimes,  or  to 
another  time). 

He  writes  not  always  of  a  piece,  but  sometimes 
mixes  trivial  things  with  those  of  greater  moment : 
sometimes  also,  though  not  often,  lie  runs  riot,  and 
knows  not  when  he  has  said  enough.—  Dryden, 
Tales  and  Fables,  preface. 
Somewhat,  .v. 

1.  Something;  not  nothing,  though  it  be  un- 
certain what. 

Upon  the  sea  somewhat  methought  did  rise. 
Like  blueish  mists.     Dryden,  Indian  Emperor,  i.  2. 

He  tliat  shuts  his  eyes  against  a  small  light,  on 
purpose  to  avoid  the  sight  of  somewhat  that  dis- 
pleases him,  would,  for  the  same  reason,  shut  them 
against  the  sun.—Jiishop  Atterbury. 

2.  More  or  less. 

Concerning  every  of  these,  somewhat  Christ  hath 
commanded,  which  must  be  kept  till  the  world's 
end  :  on  the  contrary  side,  in  every  of  them  some- 
what there  may  be  added,  as  the  church  judges  it 
expedient.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

These  salts  have  somewhat  of  a  nitrous  taste,  but 
mixt  with  a  smatch  of  vitriulick. — Grew. 

8.  Part  greater  or  less. 

Somewhat  of  his  good  sense  will  suffer  in  this 
transfusion,  and  much  of  the  beauty  of  his  thoughts 
will  be  lost.— Dryden. 

Somewhat,  adv.    In  some  degree. 

The  flowre  of  armes,  Lycymnius,  that  somewhat 
aged  grew.  Chapman 

Holding  of  the  breath  doth  help  somewhat  to 
cease  the  hiccough.— liacon,  Natural  and  Experi- 
mental History. 

He  is  somewhat  arrogant  at  his  first  entrance,  and 
is  too  inquisitive  through  the  whole;  yet  these  im- 
perfections  hinder  not  our  compassion.— Dryden. 

Somewhere,  adv.    In  one  place  or  other; 
not  nowhere. 

Hopeless  and  forlorn 
lliey  are  return  d,  and  somewhere  live  obscurely. 

Sir  J.  Denham. 

Compressing  two  prisms  hard  together,  that  their 
Bide*  which  by  chance  were  a  very  little  convex 
might  somewhere  touch  one  another,  I  found  the 
place  in  which  they  touched  to  become  absolutely 
.ransparent.as  if  they  had  there  been  one  continued 
piece  of  glass.— Sir  /.  Kewton,  On  Opticks. 

Does  some  thin  n  still,  and  soineichere  yet  remain 
Reward  or  punishment  ?       Prior,  Summon,  iii.  58U. 
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Of  the  dead  we  must  speak  gently ;  and  therefore, 
as  Mr.  Drydeu  says  somewhere,  Peace  be  to  its  manes. 
— Pope. 

Somewnile.  s.  [A.S.  som  hwile  ;  hwile  = 
time.]  Once;  for  a  time. 

Though  under  colour  of  the  shepherds  somewhile, 
There  crept  in  wolves  full  of  fraud  and  guile, 
That  often  devoured  their  own  sheep, 
And  often  the  shepherd  that  did  'em  keep. 

Spenser,  Sheplierd's  Calendar. 

Somnambulate.  v.  it.  [Lat.  somnus  =  sleep  ; 
ambulo  =  l  walk.]  Walk  in  one's  sleep; 
dream  or  wander,  as  a  somnambulist. 

It  is  the  bright  May  month  :  his  eminence  again 

somnambulates  the  Promenade  de  la  Rose But 

all  this  time  how  fares  it  with  his  eminence,  left 
somnambulating  the  Promenade  de  la  Rose,  and  at 
times  truculently  stamping?— Carlyle,  Critical  and 
Miscellaneous  Essays,  The  Diamond  Necklace,  ch. 
xiv. 

Somnambulism,  s.     Sleep  walking. 

The  Jacobins  are  buried ;  but  their  work  is  not ; 
it  continues  '  making  the  tour  of  the  world,'  as  it  can. 
It  might  be  seen  lately,  for  instance,  with  bared 
bosom  and  death-defiant  eye,  as  far  on  as  Greek 
Missolonghi;  strange  enough,  old  slumbering  Hellas 
was  resuscitated,  into  somnambulism  which  will 
become  clear  wakefulness,  by  a  voice  from  the  Rue 
St.  Houor6 1— Carlyle,  French  Reoolution,  pt.  ii.  b.  i. 
cb.v. 

The  phenomena  of  somnambulism  . . .  occurs  in  a 
state  of  consciousness  so  far  distinct  from  the  ordi- 
nary waking  condition,  as  not  to  be  connected  with 

it  by  the  ordinary  link  of  memory In  either  of 

these  extreme  forms  of  somnambulism  [natural 
and  artificial],  and  in  the  numerous  intermediate 
phases  which  connect  the  two,  the  consciousness 
seems  entirely  given  up  to  the  one  impression  which 
is  operating  upon  it  at  the  time ;  so  that  whilst  the 
attention  is  exclusively  directed  upon  any  object, 
whether  actually  perceived  by  the  senses,  or  brought 
suggestively  before  the  mind  by  previous  ideas,  no- 
thing else  is  felt.  Thus  there  may  be  complete  in- 
sensibility to  bodily  pain,  the  somnambulist's  whole 
attention  being  given  to  what  is  passing  in  his 
mind. ...  So,  again,  when  the  attention  of  the  som- 
nambulist  is  fixed  upon  a  certain  train  of  thought, 
whatever  may  be  spoken  in  harmony  with  this,  is 
heard  and  appreciated,  but  what  has  no  relation  to 
it,  or  is  in  discordance  with  it,  is  disregarded.— Dr. 
Carpenter,  Principles  of  Human  Physiology,  §  827 : 
1853. 

Somnambulist,  s.  One  who  walks  in  his 
sleep. 

.  The  somnambulist  directs  himself  with  unerring 
certainty  through  the  most  intricate  windings,  and 
over  the  most  dangerous  precipices;  and,  without 
any  apparent  assistance  from  the  organs  of  sense, 
has  been  known  to  read,  write,  and  compose.— 
Bishop  Porters,  Sermons  :  1789. 

(See,  also,  under  Somnambulism.) 
Somner.  *.  Summoner :  (this  latter  being 
the  commoner  word  :  Somner  and  Sumner, 
however,  are  current  as  proper  names.  An- 
other form  of  this  word  is  Summers ;  upon 
which  the  remark  has  been  made  that  those 
proper  names  which  seem  to  be  derived 
from  the  seasons  are  only  so  in  appear- 
ance. Spring  is  a  topographical  term  and 
Winter  =  Vintner :  Autumn,  being  non- 
existent.) 

We  are  desirous  to  redress  such  abuses  and  griev- 
ances, as  are  said  to  grow  by  somners  or  apparitors. 
—Constitutions  and  Canons  Ecclesiastical,  §  138. 
Somniferous,  adj.     [Lat.  somnifer  ;  somnus 
=  sleep  +fero  =  I  bear.]      Causing    sleep  ; 
procuring  sleep  ;  soporiferous  ;  dormitive. 
They  ascribe  all  this  redundant  melancholv  to 
somniferous  potious,— Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly, p.  59. 

1  wish  for  some  somniferous  potion  that  might 
force  me  to  sleep  away  the  intermediate  time,  as  it 
does  with  men  in  sorrow.—/.  Walton,  Complete 
Angler. 

Somnolence.    *.    [Lat.  somnolentia.~]     Ten- 
dency to  fall  asleep ;  sleepiness ;  drowsiness. 
Somnolence  after  meals  is  a  similar  sign  of  a  weak 
^  digestion.— Dr.  Mason  Good,  System  of  Medicine. 
Somnolent,  adj.     Sleepy  ;  drowsy. 

He  is  invincibly  somnolent.  —  Lamb,  Letter  to 
Coleridge. 

Son.  s.     [A.S.  suna.'} 

1.  Male  born  of  one  or  begotten  by  one  • 
correlative  to  father  or  mother. 

Cast  out  this  bond-woman  and  her  son.— Genesis, 

She  had  a  son  for  her  cradle,  ere  she  had  a  hus- 
band for  her  bed.-Shakespear,  King  Lear  i  1 

He  compares  the  affection  of  the  JJivine  Being  to 
the  induljseuce  of  a  wise  father,  who  would  have 
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his  sons  exercised  with  labour  and  pain,  that  they 
may  gather  strength. — Addison. 

2.  Descendant,  however  distant :    (as,   '  the 
sons  of  Adam'). 

I  am  the  son  of  the  wise,  the  son  of  ancient  kings. 
— Isaiah,  xix.  11. 

3.  Compellation  of  an  old  to  a  young  man, 
or  of  a  confessor  to  his  penitent. 

Be  plain,  good  sow,  and  homely  in  thy  drift ; 
Riddling  confession  finds  but  riddling  shrift. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  3. 

4.  Native  of  a  country. 

Britain  then 
Sees  arts  her  savage  sons  controul.  Pope, 

5.  Second  person  of  the  Trinity. 

If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  come  down. — Matthew, 
zxvii.  40. 

6.  Product  of  anything. 

Our  imperfections  prompt  our  corruption,  and 
loudly  tell  us  we  are  sons  of  earth.— Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

The  rest  of  my  forgotten  ancestors 
Were  sons  of  earth  like  him,  or  sons  of  whores. 

Dry  den,  Translation  ofPersius,  vi.  139. 
Earth's  tall  sons,  the  cedar,  oak,  and  pine, 
Their  parent's  undecaying  strength  declare. 

Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

7.  In  scripture  (as  in  sons  of  pride,  and  sons 
of  light),  denoting  some  quality. 

This  new  favourite 
Of  Heaven,  this  man  of  clay,  son  of  despite. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  175. 

Son-in-law,  s.  One  married  to  one's 
daughter. 

If  virtue  no  benighted  beauty  lack, 
Your  son-in-law  is  far  more  fair  than  black. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  i.  3. 
A  foreign  son-in-law  shall  come  from  far, 
(Such  is  our  doom),  a  chief  renown'd  in  war, 
Whose  race  shall  bear  aloft  the  Latian  name. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vii.  371. 

Sonata,  s.  [Italian.]  Musical  composition, 
strictly  for  a  single  instrument,  but  some- 
times applied  to  compositions  for  more 
than  one. 

He  whistled  a  Scotch  tune,  and  an  Italian  sonata. 
—Addison,  Spectator. 

Could  Pedro,  think  you,  make  no  trial 
Of  a  sonata  on  his  viol, 
Unless  he  had  the  total  gut, 
"Whence  every  string  at  first  was  cut  ? 

Prior,  Alma,  iii.  436. 

This  Preface  [of  Purcel]  was  written  a  year  after 
the  death  of  Charles  II.  and  prefixed  to  a  set  of 
sonatas.— Mason,  Essays,  Historical  and  Critical, 
on  English  Church  Music. 

Sonata  ...  at  present  ...  is  confined  to  solos  for  a 
single  instrument ;  as  Corelli's  solos  for  the  violin, 
Martini's  solos  for  the  German  flute;  and  trios,  or 
compositions  in  three  parts,  for  two  violins  and  a 
base,  &c.  But  which  in  the  body  of  these  works  are 
all  called  sonatas.— Rtes,  Cyclopaedia, 

Sonata  in  music  [is]  an  instrumental  composition, 
Usually  containing  three  movements,  an  allegro,  a 
slow  movement,  and  a  rondo.  Modern  sonatas  are 
generally  for  one  or  two  instruments  only,  as  for  the 
pianoforte,  or  for  the  piano  and  violin.— Brande  and 
Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Song.  «.  [A.S.] 

1.  Anything  modulated  in  the  utterance. 

Noise  other  than  the  sound  of  dance  and  song. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  243. 
We  first  thinks  fit  no  sonnetter  advance 
His  censure  farther  than  the  song  or  dance. 

2.  Poem  to  be  modulated  by  the  voice. 

In  her  days  every  man  shall  sing 

Ine  merry  songs  of  peace  to  all  his  neighbours. 

.    T  Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  v.  4. 

3.  Lay ;  strain. 

The  bard  that  first  adorn'd  our  native  tongue, 
luiied  to  his  British  lyre  this  ancient  song. 

Dryden,  Epistles,  To  the  Duchess  of  Ormond. 

There  we  awhile  will  rest; 

Our  next  ensuing  song  to  wond'rous  things  addrest. 
.     T,  Drayton. 

4.  Poetry;  poesy. 

This  subject  for  heroic  song  pleased  me. 
,T  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  25. 

Names  memorable  long, 
If  there  be  force  in  virtue  or  in  song.  Pope. 

5.  Notes  of  birds. 

The  lark,  the  messenger  of  day, 
baluted  in  her  song  the  morning  grey.          Dryden. 
An  old  song.     Trifle. 

I  do  not  intend  to  be  thus  put  off  with  an  old 
song.— Dr.  H.  More. 

A  hopeful  youth,  newly  advanced  to  great  honour, 

*?  f^ced  by  a  cobuler  to  resign  all  for  an  old  song. 
— Addison. 
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Songlsb.  adj.     Containing  songs ;  consist- 
ing of  songs.   Rare. 

The  songish  part  must  abound  in  the  softness  and 
variety  of  numbers,  its  intention  being  to  please  the 
hearing. — Dryden. 

Songster,  s.   [see  under  Spinster.]    Singer. 

The  pretty  songsters  of  the  spring,  with  their 
various  notes,  did  seem  to  welcome  him  as  he  passed. 
—Howell. 

Some  songsters  can  no  more  sing  in  any  chamber 
but  their  own,  than  some  clerks  read  in  any  book 
but  their  own. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Either  songster  holding  out  their  throats, 
And  folding  up  their  wings,  renew'd  their  notes. 

Dryden,  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  449. 

Songstress.    s.      [see    under    Spinster.] 
Female  singer. 

Through  the  soft  silence  of  the  listening  night, 
The  sober-suited  songstress  trills  her  lay. 

Thomson,  Seasons,  Summer. 

Here  the  poet  availed  himself  of  an  opportunity  of 
paying  a  just  compliment  to  the  voice  and  skill  of  a 
real  songstress.— Warton,  Notes  on  Milton's  Smaller 
Poems. 

Soniferous,  adj.     [Lat.  sonus  =  sound  +fero 
=  I  bear.]     Giving  or  bringing  sound. 

This  will  appear,  let  the  subject  matter  of  sounds 
be  what  it  will;  either  the  atmosphere,  or  the 
etherial  part  thereof,  or  soniferous  particles'of  bo- 
dies.— Derham. 

Sonnet,  s.     [Fr. ;  Italian,  sonetto."] 
L  Short  poem  consisting  of  fourteen  lines, 
of  which  the  rhymes  are  adjusted  by  a  par- 
ticular rule. 

It  is  known  by  adepts  that  the  sonnet  is  composed 
of  two  quatrains  and  two  tercets;  and  that  this 
form,  most  frequently  contained  in  four  rhymes, 
never  admit  more  than  five.  Adepts  find  an  har- 
monious grace  in  its  peculiar  cut  or  divisions  :  in  its 
two  quatrains  which,  on  similar  rhymes,  exhibit  the 
subject  and  prepare  the  emotion :  in  its  two  tercets, 
which  by  a  more  rapid  movement  answer  the  ex- 
cited expectation,  complete  the  image,  and  satisfy 
the  natural  emotion.  The  sonnet,  essentially  mu- 
sical, essentially  founded  on  the  harmony  of  the 
sounds,  the  name  of  which  it  bears,  acts  on  the 
heart  much  more  by  the  words  than  by  the  thought : 
the  richness,  the  plenitude  of  rhymes,  constitute 
a  part  of  its  grace.  The  recurrence  of  the  same 
sounds  makes  an  impression  so  much  the  more 
forcible  in  proportion  to  its  being  more  repeated 
and  more  complete;  the  reader  is  astonished  at  find- 
ing himself  moved,  without  almost  being  able  to 
say  what  has  contributed  to  cause  his  natural  emo- 
tion. . . .  Proceeding  now  to  give  a  particular  ac- 
count of  mechanism  of  the  Italian  sonnet,  which  is 
KO.T'  efoYij"  ;  or  par  excellence,  the  sonnet,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  all  other  kinds,  whatever  be  the 
reputation  which  they  possess  or  deserve,  are  not 
entitled  to  the  appellation.  They  are  irregular  in 
their  structure,  and  rather  resemble  a  mazy  wilder- 
ness than  an  elegantly  arranged  garden ;  and  cer- 
tainly are  devoid  of  that  systematic  form  which 
constitutes  the  difficulty  and  beauty,  and  even  es- 
sence, of  the  sonnet.  The  mechanism,  then,  for  the 
Italian  sonnet  is  the  following :— The  quatrains 
which  form  the  first  eight  verses  or  lines,  ought  to 
be  on  two  different  rhymes,  which  may  be  arranged 
in  three  different  manners :  in  the  first,  which  is 
the  most  used ;  the  first  line  rhymes  with  the  fourth, 
the  fifth,  and  the  eighth ;  the  second,  with  the  third, 
the  sixth,  and  the  seventh :  in  the  second,  the  first 
line  rhymes  with  the  third,  the  fifth,  and  seventh ; 
the  second  with  the  fourth,  sixth,  and  eighth :  in 
the  third,  the  first  line  rhymes  with  the  third,  the 
sixth, and  eighth;  the  second,  with  the  fourth,  the 
fifth,  and  seventh.  With  regard  to  the  six  lines  of 
the  two  tercets,  there  are  also  three  sorts  of  arrange- 
ment ;  the  lines  of  the  first  tercet,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, being  on  three  different  rhymes,  which  have 
their  respective  corresponding  ones  in  the  three 
verses  of  the  second,  in  any  order  whatever,  ac- 
cording to  the  will  or  necessity  of  the  composer. 
Secondly,  of  these  six  lines  the  first  is  made  to  rhyme 
with  the  third  and  the  fifth ;  the  second  with  the 
fourth  and  the  sixth.  Lastly,  the  first  rhymes  with 
the  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  ;  and  the  second  only 
with  the  fifth.— W.  Pulling,  Sonnets  written  strictly 
in  the  Italian  Style,  Prefatory  Essay :  1840. 

2.  Small  poem. 

Let  us  into  the  city  presently, 
To  sort  s  one  gentlemen  well  skill'd  in  musick ; 
1  have  a  sonnet  that  will  serve  the  turn. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  2. 

Sonnet,  v.  n.     Compose  sonnets.  Hare. 

Nor  lady's  wanton  love,  nor  wandering  knight, 
legend  I  out  in  rhimes  all  richly  dight ; . . . 
Nor  list  I  sonnet  of  m.r  mistress'  face, 
To  paint  some  blowesse  with  a  borrowed  grace. 

liishop  Hall,  Satires,  i.  1. 
Once  did  I  sonnet  to  my  saint, 

My  soul  in  numbers  move; 
Once  did  I  tell  a  thousand  lies; 
And  then  I  was  in  love. 

Jones,  Muses'  Gar  den  of  Delights:  1610. 
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He  ascribes  all  virtue  to  his  wife  in  strains  that 
come  almost   to  sonneting. — Milton,  Iconoclastes, 
ch.  vii. 
Sonnet-writer,  s.     Sonneteer. 

A  suite  of  tales  was  published  by  George  Whet- 
stone, a  sonnet-writer  of  some  rank,  and  one  of  the 
most  passionate  among  us,  to  bewail  the  perplexities 
of  love ! — T.  Warton,  History  of  English  Poetry, 
iii.  483. 

Sonneteer,   s.     Small  poet;  writer  of  son- 
nets.    Contemptuous. 

Assist  me,  some  extemporal  god  of  rhime ; 
For  I  am  sure  I  shall  turn  sonnetteer. 

Stuikespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  i.  2. 
There  are   as   many  kinds  of  gardening  as   of 
poetry :  your  makers  of  parterres  and  flower-gar- 
dens are  epigrammatists  and  sonnetteers  in  this  art. 
— Spectator. 

"What  woful  stuff  this  madrigal  would  be, 
In  some  starved  hackney  sonnetteer  or  me ! 
But  let  a  lord  once  own  the  happy  lines, 
How  the  wit  brightens !  how  the  style  refines ! 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  ii.  418. 
Sonnetist.  *.     Sonneteer.     Hare. 

The  prophet  of  the  heavenly  lyre, 
Great  Solomon,  sings  in  the  heavenly  quire, 
And  is  become  a  new-found  sonnetixt. 

Bishop  Hall,  Satires,  i.  8. 
Sonorific.  adj.     Producing  sound. 

If  he  should  ask  me  why  a  clock  strikes,  and 
points  to  the  hour;  and  I  should  say  it  is  by  an  in- 
dicating form,  and  sonorificlc  quality,  this  would  be 
unsatisfactory. —  Watts,  Logick. 
Sonorous,   adj.     [Lat.  sonorus  ;  Fr.  sonor- 
eux.~\ 

1.  Loud- sounding  ;    giving    loud    or    shrill 
sound. 

All  the  while 

Sonorous  metal  blowing  martial  sounds ; 
At  which  the  universal  host  up-sent 
A  shout  that  tore  hell's  concave. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  539. 

With   the,  the  construction  being  substan- 
tival. 

Again,  let  me  ask  a  person  of  the  most  refined 
musical  taste,  .  .  .  when  he  has  heard  the  finest 
quintetto  of  Haydn  executed  by  four  of  the  first 
violins  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  finest  violincello,  if 
he  would  desire  it  to  be  repeated  with  a  duplication 
of  the  parts  performed  by  llutes,  or  hautboys,  and  a 
bassoon  ?  If  he  should,  I  must  shrewdly  presume 
that  a  love  of  the  sonorous  has  unaccountably  min- 
gled itself  with  his  passion  for  the  pathetic  and  sub- 
lime.— Mason,  Essays,  Historical  and  Critical,  on 
English  Church  Music,  essay  i. 

2.  High-sounding  ;  magnificent  of  sound. 

The  Italian  opera,  amidst  all  the  meanness  and 
familiarity  of  the  thoughts,  has  something  beautiful 
and  sonorous  in  the  expression. — Addison,  Travels 
in  Italy. 

The  vowels  are  sonorous. — Dryden. 

Gilbert  West  was  born  about  1705,  and  died  in 
1756  :  besides  other  verse,  he  published  a  translation 
of  a  portion  of  the  odes  of  Pindar,  which  had  long 
considerable  reputation,  but  is  not  very  Pindaric, 
though  a  smooth  and  sonorous  performance.  — 
Craik,  History  of  English  Literature,  vol.ii.  p.  265. 

Sonorousness,  s.     Attribute  suggested  by 
Sonorous. 

1.  Quality  of  giving  sound. 

Enquiring  of  a  maker  of  viols  and  lutes  of  what 
age  he  thought  lutes  ought  to  be,  to  attain  their  full 
and  best  seasoning  for  sonorousness,  he  replied,  That 
in  some  twenty  years  would  be  requisite,  and  in 
others  forty.— Eoyle. 

2.  Magnificence  of  sound. 

Sonship.  s.     Filiation;  character  of  a  son. 

The  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  makes  afflictions  not 
only  incident  but   necessary  to  Christianity,  the 
badge  and  cognizance  of  sonship. — Dr.  H.  More, 
Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 
But  thou  wert  born  to  be  a  Son. 

God's  Son  in  heaven,  Thy  will  was  this, 
To  pass  the  chain  of  sonship  on, 
And  bind  in  one  whatever  is. 
Thou  cam'st  the  Son  of  Man  to  be, 

That  so  thy  brethren  too  might  bear 
Adoptive  sonship,  and  with  Thee 
Thy  Sire's  eternal  kingdom  bear. 

Aubrey  de  Vere,  pt.  i.  st.  xvii. 
Soon.  adv.     [A.S.  sona.~\ 
1.  Before  long  time  be  past;   shortly  after 
any  time  assigned  or  supposed. 

Nor  did  they  not  perceive  the  evil  plight 
In  which  they  were,  or  the  fierce  pains  not  feel ; 
Yet  to  their  general's  voice  they  soon  obey'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  335. 
You  must  obey  me,  soon  or  late ; 
Why  should  you  vainly  struggle  with  your  fate  ? 

Dryden. 

•2.  Early ;   before  any  time  supposed :  (op- 
posed to  late). 
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Do  this,  that  I  may  be  restored  to  you  the  sooner. 
—  Hebrews,  xiii.  19. 

0  boy  !  thy  father  gave  thee  life  too  soon, 
And  hath  bereft  thee  of  thv  life  too  late. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  ii.  5. 
The  earlier  stayeth  for  the  later,  and  not  that  the 
later  cometh  sooner.—  Bacon,  Natural  and  Experi- 
mental History. 

3.  Readily  ;  willingly. 

1  would  as  soon  see  a  river  winding  through  woods 
and  meadows,  as  when  it  is  tossed  up  in  so  many 
whimsical  figures  at  Versailles.  —  Addison,  Guardian. 

4.  Signification    of    an     adjective  ;    speedy, 
quick. 

He  hath  preserved  Argalus  alive,  under  pretence 
of  having  him  publickly  executed  after  these  wars, 
of  which  they  hope  for  a  soon  and  prosperous  issue. 
—Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Make  your  soonest  haste. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  4. 
Soon  as.    Immediately  ;  at  the  very  time. 

As  soon  as  he  came  nigh  unto  the  camp,  he  saw 
the  calf  and  the  dance.—  Ex  >dus,  xxxii.  19. 

Nor  was  his  virtue  poison'd,  soon  as  born, 
With  the  too  early  thoughts  of  being  king.- 

Dryden,  Heroic  Stanzas  on  the  Death  of 

Oliver  Cromwell. 

Peasts,  and  business,  and  pleasures,  and  enjoy- 
ments, seem  great  things  to  us,  whilst  we  think  of 
nothing  else  ;  but  as  soon  as  we  add  death  to  them, 
they  all  sink  into  an  equal  littleness.  —  Law. 
Soonly.  adv.     Quickly  ;  speedily.     Rare. 

A  mason  meets  with  a  stone  that  wants  no  cut- 
ting. and,  soonly  approving  of  it,  places  it  in  his 
work.—  Dr.  H.  More. 

Soot.  *.  [A.S.  soot,  sot.~\     Collected  smoke. 
Soot,  though  thin  spread  in  a  field,  is  a  very  good 
compost.—  -Bacon. 

If  the  fire  be  not  kept  within  the  tunnel  of  the 
chimney,  and  some  appointed  to  sweep  down  the 
snot,  the  house  will  be  in  danger  of  burning.  — 
Howell. 

Oft  they  assay  'd, 

Hunger  and  thirst  constraining;  drupg'd  as  oft 
With  hatefullest  disrelish,  writhed  their  jaws, 
With  soot  and  cinders  fill'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  567. 
Our  household  gods,  that  droop  upon  our  hearths, 
Each  from  his  venerable  face  shall  brush 
The  Macedonian  soot,  and  shine  again. 

Dryden,  Cleomenes. 
And  every  tongue,  with  utter  drought, 

Was  withered  at  the  root  ; 
We  could  not  speak,  no  more  than  if 
We  had  been  choked  with  soot. 

Coleridge,  The  Ancient  Mariner. 

Sooted,  adj.  Smeared,  manured,  or  covered 
with  soot. 

The  land  was  sooted  before.  —  Mortimer,  Hus- 
bandry. 

Sooterkin.  s.  [  ?  ]  False  birth  fabled  to  be 
produced  by  the  Dutch  women  from  sitting 
over  their  stoves. 

Knaves  and  fools  being  near  of  kin 
As  Dutch  boors  to  a  sooterkin, 
Both  parties  join'd  to  do  their  best 
To  damn  the  public  interest. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  iii.  2,  145. 

Sooth,  s.  [A.S.  so3.] 

1.  Truth;  reality. 

Sir,  understand  you  this  of  me  in  sooth, 
The  youngest  daughter,  whom  you  hearken  for, 
Her  father  keeps  from  all  access  of  suitors, 
Until  the  eldest  sister  first  be  wed. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  2. 

He  looks  like  sooth  :  he  says  he  loves  my  daughter  ; 
I  think  so  too  ;  for  never  gazed  the  moon 
Upon  the  water,  as  he'll  stand  and  read 
Jly  daughter's  eyes.  Id.,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 

If  I  have  any  skill  in  soothsaying,  as  in  sooth  I 
have  none,  it  doth  prognosticate  that  I  shall  change 
caps.  —  Camden,  Remains. 

The  very  sooth  of  it  is,  that  an  ill  habit  has  the 
force  of  an  ill  fate.—  Sir  R.  L'  Estrange. 

i  did  not  mean  to  chide  you  ; 
For,  sooth  to  say,  I  hold  it  noble  in  you 
To  cherish  the  distress'd.       Rowe,  Jane  Shore,  i.  1. 

2.  Prognostication  ;  soothsaying.     Rare. 

Tryed  time  yet  taught  me  greater  thinges  ; 
The  sodain  rising  of  the  raging  s°as, 
The  soothe  of  byrdes  by  beating  of  their  wmges. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar. 

3.  Sweetness;  kindness. 

That  e'er  this  tongue  of  mine, 
That  laid  the  sentence  of  dread  banishment 
On  yon  proud  man,  should  take  it  off  again 
With  words  of  sooth.    Shakespear,  Richard  II.  iii.  3. 
Sooth,  adj.    [A.S.  sod,  soo"e.]    True;  faith- 
ful ;  that  may  be  relied  on. 

If  thou  speak'st  false, 
Upon  the  next  tree  shall  thou  hang  alive, 
Till  famine  cling  thee  :  if  thy  speech  be  sooth, 
1  care  not  if  thou  dost  for  me  as  much. 

Sltake-ipear,  Macbeth,  v.  5- 
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Some  other  means  I  have  which  may  be  used, 
Winch  once  of  Meliboeus  old  I  learnt, 
The  soothett  shepherd  that  e'er  piped  on  plains. 

Milton,  Comus,  821. 
Soothe,  v.  a.  [A.S.  gesoftian.J 

1.  Flatter;  please  with  blandishments. 

In  toothing  them,  we  nourish  'gainst  pur  senate 
The  cockle  of  rebellion,  insolence,  sedition. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 
Cmn  I  soothe  tyranny  ! 

Seem  pleased  to  see  my  royal  master  murder'd, 
His  crown  usurp'd,  a  distaff  in  the  throne? 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  iv.  2. 
I've  try'd  the  force  of  every  reason  on  him, 
Soothed  and  caress'd.  been  angry,  soothed  again ; 
Laid  safety,  life,  and  interest  in  his  sight ; 
But  all  are  vain,  he  scorns  them  all  for  Onto. 

Addison,  Cato. 

2.  Calm ;  soften ;  mollify. 

On  high  the  beldame  holds  her  hands  . . . 
Soothe*  her  with  blandishments,  and  frights  with 
threats.  Drydeti, 

Translation  from  Ovid,  Cinyras  andJtyrrha. 

3.  Gratify;  please. 

This  calin'd  his  cares;  soothed  with  his  future 

fame, 
And  pleased  to  hear  his  propagated  name. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Jineid,  vi.  519. 

Soother.  *.      Flatterer;   one  who  gains  by 
blandishments. 

I  cannot  flatter :  I  defy 
The  tongues  of  toothers. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  T.  iv.  1. 
Pandocheus,  an  inn-keeper,  a  receiver  of  all.  and 
a  toother  of  every  man  for  his  gain. — Bishop  Ban- 
croft, Dangerous  Position,  b.  iv.  ch.  i. 

Soothing;,    verbal  ubs.      Act    of    one    who 
soothes. 

Thinks  he  that  Momnon.  soldier  as  he  is. 
Thoughtless  and  dull,  will  listen  to  his  soothing  ? 

Rowe. 

Soothingly,    adv.    In  a  soothing  manner; 
with  blandishments;  with  flattery. 

Herewithal  Ansel  mo  rested  the  most  soothingly 
and  contentedly  deceived  that  could  be  found  in 
the  world. — Shelton,  Translation  of  Don  Quixote, 
pt.  iv.  ch.  vii. 

Wonder  and  joy  a  passing  faint  ness  threw 
Over  iny  brow— a  hand  supported  me. 
Whose  touch  was  magic  strength  :  an  eye  of  blue 
Looked  into  mine,  like  moonlight,  soothingly. 

Shelley,  The  Revolt  of  Islam. 

Soothly.   ado.     [A.S.   joo/zce.]      In   truth ; 
really. 

He  was  fain  to  use  his  wits,  and  soothly  to  tell 
them,  I  have  seen  your  fax.— Hales,  Gulden  Re- 
mains, p.  48. 

Soothsay,  v.  n.     Predict ;  foretell. 

A  certain  damsel,  possessed  with  a  spirit  of  divi- 
nation, met  us,  which  brought  her  masters  much 
(win  by  soothsaying. — Acts.  xvi.  16. 

Soothsay.  *.     Prediction.    Rare. 

Well  scene  in  every  science  that  mote  be, 
And  every  secret  worke  of  nature's  wayes, 
lu  wittie  riddles,  and  in  wise  soothsayes. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iv.  2,  35. 

Soothsayer.  *.    Foreteller ;  prognosticates 

Scarce  was  Musidorus  made  partaker  of  this  oft 
blinding  light,  when  there  were  found  numbers  of 
soothsayers  who  affirmed  strange  and  incredible 
things  should  be  performed  by  that  child.— Sir  P 
Sidney. 

A  soothsayer  bids  you  beware  the  ides  of  March.— 
Shaketpear,  Julius  Caesar,  i.  t. 

HB  was  animated  to  expect  the  papacy  by  the 
prediction  of  a  soothsayer,  that  one  should  succeed 
pope  Leo,  whose  name  should  be  Adrian,  an  aged 
man  of  mean  birth,  and  of  great  learning  and 
wisdom.— flown,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 
Soothsaying:.  *.  Prophecy  ing. 

Divinations,  and  soothsaying*,  and  dreams  are 
vain. —  Ecclesiasticus,  xxxiv.  5. 
Sootlsb.  adj.     Sooty.     Hare. 

Things  become  blacke  by  a  sootish  and  fuliginous 
matter  proceeding  from  the  sulphur  of  bodies  terri- 
fied.—Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errovn.  (Ord  MS.) 
Sooty,  adj.  [A.S.  »otig.] 

1 .  Breeding  soot. 

By  fire  of  sooty  coal  the  alchymist  turns 
letals  to  gold.  Miltmi,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  4M. 

2.  Consisting  of  soot;  fuliginous. 

There  niay  be  some  chymioal  way  go  to  defecate 
this  oil,  that  it  shall  not  spend  into  a  sooty  matter. 
— liisnop  Wilkins. 

3.  Black;  dark;  dusky. 

All  hell  run  out,  and  xonty  flags  display, 
i,,  ».  .  *'•  Fletcher,  Locusts,  p.  58 :  1627. 

All  the  smsly  Ipsnons  that  troop 
Lnder  the  *<»,ty  (lag  of  Acheron  i 
ttarpies  and  hyuras  and  all  monstrous  forms. 

Milton,  Comus,  603. 
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T  looked  upon  that  sooty  drug,  which  he  held  up 
in  his  cruet.— Tatler,  no.  181. 

Swift  on  his  sooty  pinions  flits  the  gnome, 
And  in  a  vapour  reach'd  the  gloomy  dome. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  iv, 

Sooty.  «.  a.     Make  black  with  soot. 

Then  (for  his  own  weeds)  shirt  and  coat  all  rent, 
Tann'd  and  all  sootied  with  noisome  smoke. 
She  put  him  on ;  and  over  all  a  cloke.        Chapman. 

Sop.  v.  a.     Steep  in  liquor. 

Sop.  .v. 

1.  Anything  steeped  in  liquor:  (commonly 
to  be  eaten). 

The  bounded  waters 

Would  lift  their  bosoms  higher  than  the  shores, 
And  make  a  sop  of  all  this  solid  globe. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  S. 

Draw,  you  rogue ;  for  though  it  be  night,  yet  the 
moon  shines:  I'll  make  a  sop  o'  the  moonshine  ol 
you  — Id.,  King  Lear,  ii.  2. 

Sups  in  wine,  quantity  for  quantity,  inebriate 
more  than  wine  of  itself.— Bacon,  Natural  and  Ex- 
perimental History. 

2.  Anything  given  to  pacify  :  (from  the  sop 
given  to  Cerberus). 

The  prudent  sibyl  had  before  prepared 
A  sop,  in  honey  steep'd,  to  charm  the  guard, 
Which,  mix'd  with  powerful  drugs,  she  cast  before 
His  greedv  grinning  jaws,  just  oped  to  roar. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JSneid,  vi.  566. 

Ill  nature  is  not  cured  with  a  sop;  quarrelsome 
men,  as  well  as  quarrelsome  curs,  are  worse  for  fair 
usage.— Sir  R.  L'  Estrange. 

To  Cerberus  they  give  a  sop, 
His  triple  barking  mouth  to  stop. 

Sops  in  wine  (plural).    Popular  name  of  the 
pink  (flower). 

Bring  coronations,  and  sops-in-wine, 
Worne  of  paramours. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar. 
Sops-in-wine,  a  flower  in  colour  much  like  to  a 
carnation,  but  differing  in  smell  and  quautitie. — 
E  K.  Notes  on  the  Shepherd's  Calendar. 

Sopb.  s.     [Lat.  sophista.~\     Young  man  who 
has  been  two  years  at  the  university. 

Three  Cambridge  sophs,  and  three  pert  Templars 

came. 

The  same  their  talents,  and  their  tastes  the  same ; 
Each  prompt  to  query,  answer,  and  debate, 
And  smit  with  love  of  poesy  and  prate. 

Pope,  Uunciad,  ii.  379. 

So  phi.  s.     Supreme  ruler  of  Persia. 

By  this  scimitar 
That  slew  the  sophi  and  a  Persian  prince. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  1. 
A  fig  for  the  sultan  and  sophi.  Congreve. 

Sophicai.  adj.     Teaching  wisdom.    Rare. 

All  those  books  which  are  called  sophical,  such  as 

the  Wisdom  of  Sirach,  &c.,  tend  to  teach  the  Jews 

the  true  spiritual  meaning  of  God's  economy.— Dr. 

Harris,  On  the  53rd  Chapter  of  Isaiah,  p.  256 :  1739. 

Sophism,  s.    [Fr.  sophisme ;  Lat.  sophismaJ] 

Fallacious   argument ;   unsound   subtilty ; 

fallacy. 

When  a  false  argument  puts  on  the  appearance  of 
a  true  one,  then  it  is  properly  called  a  sophism  or 
fallacy.—  Watts. 

I,  who  as  yet  was  never  known  to  show 
False  pity  to  premeditated  woe, 
Will  graciously  explain  great  nature's  laws, 
And  hear  thy  sophisms  in  so  plain  a  cause.     Harte. 

In  every  age  it  is  the  sophism  of  malignant  and 
peevish  men  to  traduce  the  cause  of  freedom  itself 
on  account  of  the  interested  motives  by  which  its 
ostensible  advocates  have  frequently  been  actuated 
--HaUam,  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  pt.  iii  ch.  viii. 

Every  political  party,  however  honourable  may  be 
its  objects  and  character,  is  liable  to  be  disgraced  by 
the  association  of  such  unscrupulous  zealots.  But 
though  it  is  an  uncandid  sophism  to  charge  the 
leaders  with  the  excesses  they  profess  to  disapprove 
in  their  followers,  it  must  be  confessed  that  few 
chiefs  of  faction  have  had  the  virtue  to  condemn 
with  sufficient  energy  the  misrepresentations  which 
are  intended  for  their  bencfit.-M,  Constitutional 
History  of  England,  vol.  i.  ch.  iv 


Philotas,  the  physician,  lived  in  his  service  •  and 
ne  day  at  supper  when  Philotas  silenced  a  tiresome 


VL          ^  "  iniiuito   is  LI  if  TOU  iaj- 

nC!  S"  amusl"K  logical  puzzle  of  Achilles  and 
the  Tortoise,  a  puzzle  which  has  been  too  hard  for 


or 

the  ingenuity  or  patience  of  manv  philosophers 
and  among  others  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  who  con-' 
idered  the  souhixm  as  insoluble;  as  a  sound  argu- 
ment, though  leading  to  a  palpable  falsehood-  not 
seeing  that  such  an  admission  would  be  a  rednctio 
ad  absurdum  of  the  reasoning  faculty  itself.  'Ihe 
fallacy,  as  Hobbes  hinted,  lies  in  the  tacit  assim/p! 
tion  that  whatever  is  infinitely  divisible  is  inlinite.- 
•/.  8.  MM,  System  of  Logic,  pt.  v.  ch.  vii. 
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Sophist,  s.  [Fr.  sophiste;  Lat.  sophista^\ 
Professor  of  philosophy. 

The  court  of  Croesus  is  said  to  have  been  much 
resorted  to  by  the  sophists  of  Greece  in  the  happy 
beginning  of  his  reign.— Sir  W.  Temple. 

He  [Alexander]  was  desirous  of  carrying  away 
with  him  some  of  the  Indian  sophists  as  companions 
of  Anaxarchus.  Fifteen  of  them  were  pursuing  their 
contemplative  exercises  in  a  grove  near  Taxila,  and 
Onesicritus  was  sent  to  them  with  the  king's  invita- 
tion. It  was  rejected  with  disdain  by  Dandarais, 
the  eldest  and  head  of  the  coenobites :  but  one  of 
them— by  the  Greeks  nicknamed  Calanus— was  in- 
duced, it  is  said,  by  the  persuasion  of  Taxiles,  to 
accept  it,  and  accompanied  Alexander  to  the  end  of 
his  expedition;  a  sacrifice  of  his  independence,  by 
which  he  incurred  the  contempt  of  his  fellow- 
recluses. — Bishop  Thirlwall,  History  of  Greece,  ch. 
liii. 

Now  such  musical  teachers  as  Damon,  and  the 
others  above-mentioned,  were  sophists,  not  merely 
in  the  natural  and  proper  Greek  sense  of  that  word, 
but  to  a  certain  extent,  even  in  the  special  and  re- 
stricted meaning  which  Plato  afterwards  thought 
proper  to  confer  upon  it.  A  sophist,  in  the  genuine 
sense  of  the  word,  was  a  wise  man— a  clever  man — 
one  who  stood  prominently  before  the  public  as  dis- 
tinguished for  intellect  or  talent  of  some  kind.  Thus 
Solon  and  Pythagoras  are  both  called  sophists; 
Thainyras,  the  skilful  bard,  is  called  a  sophist :  So- 
krates  is  so  denominated,  not  merely  by  Aristo- 
phanes, but  by  ^Eschines.  Aristotle  himself  calls 
Aristippus,  and  Xenophon  calls  Antisthenes  both  of 
them  disciples  of  Sokrates  by  that  name :  Xenophon, 
in  describing  a  collection  of  instructive  books,  calls 
them  '  the  writings  of  old  poets  and  sophists,'  mean- 
ing by  the  latter  word  prose-writers  generally. 
Plato  is  alluded  to  as  a  sophist,  even  by  Sokrates: 
Sokrates  himself  was  harshly  criticised  as  a  sophist, 
and  defends  both  himself  and  his  profession.  Lastly, 
Timon,  the  friend  and  admirer  of  Pyrrho,  about 
300-280  B.C.,  who  bitterly  satirised  all  the  philoso- 
phers, designated  them  all,  including  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  by  the  general  name  of  sophists.  In  this 
large  and  comprehensive  sense,  the  word  was  origi- 
nally used,  and  always  continued  to  be  so  under- 
stood among  the  general  public.  But  along  with 
this  idea,  the  title  sophist  also  carried  with  it  or 
connoted  a  certain  invidious  feeling.  Timon,  who 
hated  the  philosophers,  thus  found  the  word  sophist 
exactly  suitable  in  sentiment  as  well  as  meaning  to 
his  purpose  in  addressing  them.  Now,  when  in  the 
period  succeeding  450  B.C.,  the  rhetorical  and  mu- 
sical teachers  came  to  stand  before  the  public  at 
Athens  in  such  increased  eminence,  they,  of  course, 
as  well  as  other  men  intellectually  celebrated,  be- 
came designated  by  the  appropriate  name  of  sophists, 
But  there  was  one  characteristic  peculiar  to  them- 
selves whereby  they  drew  upon  themselves  a  double 
measure  of  that  invidious  sentiment  which  lay 
wrapped  up  in  the  name.  They  taught  for  pay :  of 
course,  therefore,  the  most  eminent  among  them 
taught  only  the  rich,  and  earned  large  sums:  a  fact 
naturally  provocative  of  envy,  to  some  extent,  among 
the  many  who  benefited  nothing  by  them  ;  but  still 
more  among  the  inferior  members  of  their  own  pro- 
fession. But  even  great  minds,  like  Sokrates  and 
Plato,  though  much  inferior  to  any  such  envy,  che- 
rished in  that  age  a  genuine  and  vehement  repug- 
nance against  receiving  pay  for  teaching. . . .  Plato 
not  only  stole  the  name  put  of  general  circulation, 
in  order  to  fasten  it  specially  to  his  opponents,  the 
paid  teachers,  but  also  connected  with  it  express 
discreditable  attributes,  which  formed  no  part  of  its 
primitive  and  recognised  meaning,  and  were  alto- 
gether distinct  from,  though  grafted  upon,  the 
vague  sentiment  of  dislike  associated  with  it.  Aris- 
totle, following  the  example  of  his  master,  gave  to 
the  word  sophist  a  definition  substantially  the  same 
as  that  which  it  bears  in  the  modern  languages—'  an 
impostrous  pretender  to  knowledge,  a  man  who  em- 
ploys what  he  knows  to  be  fallacy,  for  the  purpose 
of  deceit  and  getting  money.'  And  he  did  this  at  a 
time  when  he  himself,  with  his  estimable  contem- 
porary, Isokrates,  were  considered  at  Athens  to 
come  under  the  designation  of  sophists,  and  wera 
called  so  by  every  one  who  disliked  either  their  pro- 
fession or  their  persons.— Grote,  History  of  Greece, 
pt.  ii.  ch.  Ixvii, 

Sophlster.  s 

l.^Disputant  fallaciously  subtle  j  artful  but 
insidious  logician. 

It  is  great  sin  to  swear  unto  a  sin ; 
But  greater  sin  to  keep  a  sinful  oath.— 
A  subtle  traitor  needs  no  sophister. 

Shakexpear,  Henry  VL  Part  II.  v.  1. 

If  a  heathen  philosopher  brings  arguments  from 
reason,  which  none  of  our  atheistical  sophisters  can 
confute,  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  I  hope  they 
will  so  weigh  the  consequences,  as  neither  to  talk, 
nor  live,  as  if  there  was  no  such  thing.— Sir  J.  Den- 
ham.  Of  Old  A  ge,  preface. 

Not  all  the  subtle  objections  of  sophisters  and 
rabbies,  against  the  gospel,  so  much  prejudiced  the 
reception  of  it,  as  the  reproach  of  those  crimes  with 
which  they  aspersed  the  assemblies  of  Christians.— 
Rogers. 

2.  Professor  of  philosophy  ;  sophist. 

Alcidimus  the  sophister  hath  arguments  to  prove, 


SOPH 

that  voluntary  and  extemporal  far  excelleth  pre- 
meditated speech. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Sbphister.    v.  a.     Maintain  by  a  fallacious 
argument.    Obsolete. 

It  is  well  sophistred  of  you  both :  preposterous 
are  your  judgements  evermore :  yee  judge  evill  good, 
fend  good  evill.— Lord  Cobham,  in  Fox's  Acts  and 
Monuments. 

Sophistic,   adj.      Fallaciously  subtle;  logi- 
cally deceitful. 

Fraud  is  the  ready  minister  of  injustice  :  —  the 
currency  of  false  pretence  and  sophistick  reasoning 
was  expedient  to  their  designs. — Burke,  Letter  to  a 
Member  of  the  National  Assembly. 

Sophistical,  adj.   Fallaciously  and  plausibly 
subtle,  after  the  manner  of  a  sophist. 

The  subtyll  persuacions  and  sophistical  cavilla- 
tions  of  the  papistes.— Archbishop  Cranmer, Defence 
Of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Sacrament,  fol.  112 :  1550. 

Neither  know  I  whether  I  should  prefer  for  mad- 
ness, and  sophistical  couzenage,  that  the  same  body 
of  Christ  should  be  in  a  thousand  places  at  once  of 
this  sublunary  world.— Hall. 

When  the  state  of  the  controversy  is  well  under- 
stood, the  difficulty  will  not  be  great  in  giving  an- 
swers to  all  his  sophistical  cavils.— Bishop  Stilling- 
Jleet. 

That  may  seem  a  demonstration  for  the  present, 
which  to  posterity  will  appear  a  mere  sophistical 
knot.— Dr.  H.  More. 
Sophistically.   adv.     In  a  sophistic  manner. 

Bolingbroke  argues  most  sophistically. — Swift. 

Sophisticate,    v.  a.      Adulterate ;    corrupt 
with  something  spurious. 

If  the  passions  of  the  mind  be  strong,  they  easily 
sophisticate  the  understanding,  they  make  it  apt  to 
believe  upon  every  slender  warrant,  and  to  imagine 
infallible  truth,  where  scarce  any  probable  shew 
appeareth. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Here's  three  of  us  are  sophisticated. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  4. 

Divers  experiments  succeeded  not,  because  they 
were  at  one  time  tried  with  genuine  materials,  and 
at  another  time  with  sophisticated  ones.— Boyle. 

The  only  persons  amongst  the  heathens  who  so- 
phisticated nature  and  philosophy  in  this  particular, 
were  the  Stoieks ;  who  affirmed  a  fatal,  unchange- 
able concatenation  of  causes,  reaching  even  to  the 
elicit  acts  of  man's  will.— South.  Sermons. 

The  eye  hath  its  coats  and  humours  transparent 
and  colourless,  lest  it  should  tinge  and  sophisticate 
the  light  that  it  lets  in  by  a  natural  jaundice. — 
Bentley. 

Sophisticate,   part.  adj.     Adulterate ;  not 
genuine. 
Wine  sparkles  brighter  far  than  she : 

"lis  pure  and  right,  without  deceit. 
And  such  no  woman  e'er  will  be ; 

No,  they  are  all  sophisticate.  Cowley,  Song. 

Since  then  a  great  part  of  our  scientifical  treasure 
is  most  likely  to  be  adulterate,  though  all  bears  the 
image  and  superscription  of  truth  ;  the  only  way  to  j 
know  what  is  sophisticate  and  what  is  not  so,  is  to  • 
bring  all  to  the  examen  of  the  touchstone. — Glan- 
ville. 

So  truth,  when  only  one  supplied  the  state, 
Grew  scarce  and  dear,  and  yet  sophisticate.  Dryden. 

Sophistication,     s.        Adulteration  ;      not 
genuineness. 

Besides  easy  submissions  to  sophistications  of 
sense,  we  have  inability  to  prevent  the  miscarriages 
of  our  junior  reasons. — Glanville. 

The  drugs  and  simples  sold  in  shops,  generally  are 
adulterated  by  the  fraudulent  avarice  of  the  sellers, 
especially  if  the  preciousness  may  make  their  sophis- 
tication very  beneficial. — Boyle. 

Sophistication  is  the  act  of  counterfeiting  or  adul- 
terating anything  vvith  what  is  not  so  good,  for  the 
sake  of  unlawful  gain.— Quincy. 

Sophisticates  s.      Adulterator ;    one  who 
makes  things  not  genuine. 

I  cordially  commend,  that  the  sophisticators  of 
wine  mav  suffer  punishment  above  any  ordinary 
thief.—  Whitaker,  Blood  of  the  Grape,  p.  107  :  1654. 

Great  depravers  and  sophisticators  of  antiquity.— 
Biblwtheca  Biblica,  i.  306. 
Sophistry,  s. 
1.  Fallacious  ratiocination. 

His  sophistry  prevailed;  his  father  believed.— Sir 
P.  Sidney. 

These  men  have  obscured  and  confounded  the 
natures  of  things,  by  their  false  principles  and 
wretched  sophistry ;  though  an  act  be  never  so  sin- 
ful, they  will  strip  it  of  its  guilt.— South,  Sermons. 

Numerous  similar  instances  might  be  found  of 
fallacies  thus  veiled  by  indistinctness  of  language  in 
most  of  the  treatises  extant  on  'fatalism,'  'free- 
agency,' and  other  kindred  matters;  in  which  the 
words  '  may,"  '  can,'  '  possible,'  &c.,  are  understood 
partly  in  reference  to  power,  partly,  to  probability. 
In  these,  however,  and  in  all  other  cases  where  in- 
distinctness of  language  serves  to  veil  s<rphistry  from 
a  man's  hearers,  or— which  is  quite  as  common— 
from  himself,  the  expressions  must  always  appear  in- 
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tell  igible,  and  we  must  follow,  or  imaginewe  follow  the 
meaning,  as  we  proceed.  There  are,  however,  certain 
spurious  kinds,  as  they  may  be  called,  of  writing  or 
speaking,  (distinct  from  what  is  strictly  termed 
sophistry,)  in  which  obscurity  of  style  may  be  ap- 
posite.— Archbishop  WJtately,  Elements  ofShetoric, 
pt.  iii.  ch.  i.  §  4. 

What  probability  was  there  that  any  sheriff  would 
pack  a  jury,  that  any  barrister  would  employ  all  the 
arts .of  sophistry  and  rhetoric, ...  in  order  to  convict 
an  innocent  person  of  burglary  or  sheepstealing  ? 
But  on  a  trial  for  high  treason  a  verdict  of  acquittal 
must  always  be  considered  as  a  defeat  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  there  was  but  too  much  reason  to  fear 
that  many  sheriffs,  barristers,  and  judges  might  be 
impelled  ...  to  do  anything  which  might  save  the 
government  from  the  inconvenience  and  shame  of  a 
defeat.— Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  xviii. 
2.  Logical  exercise. 

The  more  youthful  exercises  of  sophistry,  themes, 
and  declamations. — Felton. 

Sopited,  adj.  [Lat.  sopitus,  pass.  part,  of 
sopio.~\  Laid  to  sleep;  deadened.  Rare. 

That  in  our  present  scene  of  existence,  our  natural 
powers  are  tied  down,  sopited,  and  fettered  by  the 
manner  of  our  origination  and  coming  into  natural 
life,  is  self-evident. — CIteyne,  Philosophical  Conjec- 
tures. (Ord  MS.) 

Soporiferous.  adj.  [Lat.  sopor  +fero  =  I 
bear]  Productive  of  sleep;  causing  sleep ; 
narcotic;  opiate;  dormitive;  somniferous; 
anodyne ;  sleepy. 

The  particular  ingredients  of  those  magical  oint- 
ments are  opiate  and  soporiferous  ;  for  anointing  of 
the  forehead,  neck,  feet,  and  back-bone,  procures 
dead  sleeps.— Bacon. 

While  the  whole  operation  was  performing,  I  lay 
in  a  profound  sleep,  by  the  force  of  that  soporiferous 
medicine  infused  into  my  liquor.— Swift. 
Soporific,    adj.      Causing    sleep ;     opiate ; 
narcotic. 

The  colour  and  taste  of  opium  are,  as  well  as  its 
soporifick  or  anodyne  virtues,  mere  powers  depend- 
ing on  its  primary  qualities. — Locke. 
Soporous.    adj.      [Lat.  soporus.]      Sleepy; 
causing  sleep. 

In  small  syncopes  it  may  perhaps  rouse  the  spirits 
a  little,  but  in  soporous  diseases  it  is  commonly  an 
uncertain  and  ineffectual  remedy.— Greenhill,  Art 
of  Embalming,  p.  58. 

Sorb.  s.  [Lat.  sorbum.~]  Service-tree ;  berry 
of  the  tree. 

The  timber  of  the  sorb  is  useful  to  the  joiner. — 
Evelyn. 

Sorbition.  s.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  sorbeo  =  I  suck  up  ; 
sorbitio,  -onis.~\  Act  of  drinking  or  sip- 
ping. 

Sorbouical.  adj.  Belonging  to  a  Sorbonist. 
Great-bellyed  braggers,  or  sorbonycall  masters  in 
Parys,  which,  commynge  with  rede  faces  from  the 
cheret'ull  bankettof  Bacchus,  called  praiidiuui  theo- 
logicum,  condempned  Martyne  Luther  in  1523. — 
Bale,  Yet  a  Course  at  the  Jlomysshe  Fox,  fol.  36: 
1543. 

The  sorbcmical  or  theological  wine,  and  their  feasts 
or  gaudy  days,  are  now  come  to  be  proverbially  jested 
at. — Florio,  Translation  oj  Montaigne,  p.  626. 

Sorbonist.  s.  Doctor  of  the  theological 
house  of  Sorbon,  or  Sorbonne,  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris  :  (the  Sorbonne  was  also  a 
term  used  in  general  for  the  whole  faculty 
of  theology  there). 

In  school-divinity  as  able 
As  he  that  night  irrefragable : 
A  second  Thomas,  or  at  once 
To  name  them  all,  another  Dunce ; 
Profound  in  all  the  nominal 
And  real  ways  beyond  them  all ; 
For  he  a  rope  of  sand  could  twist 
As  tough  as  learned  Sorbonist. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  1, 151. 

Sorcerer,  s.  [Fr.  sorcier ;  L-Lat.  sortiartus, 
from  sortes  =  lots.]  Conjurer ;  enchanter ; 
magician. 

They  say  this  town  is  full  of  cozenage, 
As  nimble  jugglers  that  deceive  the  eye, 
Drug-working  sorcerers  that  change  the  mind, 
Soul-killing  witches  that  deform  the  body, 
And  many  such  like  libertines  of  sin. 

Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  2. 
The  weakness  of  the  power  of  witches  upon  kings 
and  magistrates  may  be  ascribed  to  the  weakness  of 
imagination  ;  for  it  is  hard  for  a  witch  or  a  sorcerer 
to  put  on  a  belief  that  they  can  hurt  such.— Bacon, 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

[He]  saw  a  sable  sorcerer  arise, 
Swift  to  whose  hand  a  winged  volume  flies ; 
All  sudden  i^orgons  hiss,  and  dragons  glare, 
And  tuii-horn'd  liends  and  giants  rush  to  war. 

Pone,  Uunciad,  iii.  233. 
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The  Egyptian  sorcerers  contended  with  Moses ; 
but  the  wonders  which  Moses  wrought  did  so  far 
transcend  the  power  of  magicians,  as  made  them, 
confess  it  was  the  finger  of  God.—  Watts,  Logick. 

Sorceress.  *.    Female    sorcerer;    enchant- 
ress. 

Bring  forth  that  sorceress  condemn'd  to  burn. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  v.  4. 
Divers  witches  and  sorceresses  have  fed  upon  man's 
flesh,  to  aid  their  imagination  with  high  and  foul 
vapours.— Bacon. 

The  snaky  sorceress  that  sat 
Just  by  hell-gate,  and  kept  the  fatal  key. 

JUilton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  724. 
How  cunningly  the  sorceress  displays 
Her  own  transgressions,  to  upbraid  me  mine ! 

Id.,  Samson  Agonistes,  819. 

Sorcerous.  adj.     Containing  enchantments. 

The  sorcerous  proceedings  of  Silvester. — Bale, 
Acts  of  English  Votaries,  pt.  ii.  b.  vi. ;  1550. 

Th'  art  ent'ring  Circe's  house, 
Where  by  her  med'cines,  black  and  sorcerous, 
Thy  souldiers  all  are  shut  in  well  arm'd  sties, 
And  turn'd  to  swine.  Chapman. 

The  wine  being  consecrated,  it  is  carried  noine, 
that  therewith  they  may  sprinkle  their  houses,  to 
preserve  them  from  witchcraft  and  sorcerous  incan- 
tations.—i.  Addison,  Account  of  the  present  State 
oftheJews,p.l-tf:  1675. 

Sorcery.  *.    Magic ;  enchantment ;  conjura- 
tion ;  witchcraft ;  charms. 

This  witch  Sycorax, 

For  mischiefs  manifold,  and  sorceries  terrible, 
Was  banish'd.  Shakespear,  Tempest,  i.  2. 

Adders'  wisdom  I  have  learn'd 
To  fence  my  ears  against  thy  sorceries. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  9%. 
Actseon  has  long  tracts  of  rich  soil ;  but  had  the 
misfortune  in  his  youth  to  fall  under  the  power  of 
sorcery.—  Tatler. 

Sord.  s.     Sward.    Rare. 

This  is  the  prettiest  low-born  lass  that  ever 
Ran  on  the  green  sord. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 
I'  th'  midst  an  altar  as  a  landmark  stood, 
Rustic,  of  grassy  sord. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  432. 

Sordes.  *.     [Lat.]     Foulness;  dregs. 

They  swear  they  have  found  out  and  can  sell  you 
the  true  elixir,  the  philosopher's  stone,  which  will 
turn  baser  metals  into  gold ;  while  yet,  poor  men, 
their  rags,  sords,  and  beggary,  sufficiently  confute 
their  rare  skill.  —  Bishop  Gauden,  Hieraxpistes, 
p.  219:  1653. 

The  sea  washes  off  the  soil  and  sordes  wherein 
mineral  mosses  were  involved  and  concealed,  and 
thereby  renders  them  more  conspicuous. —  Wood- 
ward, 

Sordid,  adj.     [Lat.  sordidus.'} 

1.  Foul;  gross;  filthy;  dirty. 

Never  man  more  affected  bravery  and  pride  than 
they  did  beggary  and  nastiness  : . . .  let  these  and 
their  ill-advised  followers  pass  for  cynicks  in  Chris- 
tianity ; . . .  whatever  the  original  rule  of  their  sordid 
founder  was. — Bishop  Hall,  Remains,  p.  2C2. 

There  Charon  stands,  who  rules  the  dreary  coast ; 
A  sordid  god;  down  from  his  hoary  chin 
A  length  of  beard  descends,  uncomb'd,  unclean. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vi.  413. 

2.  Intellectually  dirty  ;  mean  ;  vile ;  base. 

Thou  canst  not  those  exceptions  make, 
"Which  vulgar  sordid  mortals  take.  Cowley. 

It  is  strange,  since  the  priest's  office  heretofore 
was  always  splendid,  that  it  is  now  looki  d  upon  as 
a  piece  of  religion  to  make  it  low  and  sordid.  — 
South,  Sermons. 

3.  Covetous;  niggardly. 

He  may  be  old, 
And  yet  not  sordid,  who  refuses  gold. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Of  Old  Age,  pt.  iii. 

If  one  should  cease  to  be  generous  and  charitable, 
because  another  is  sordid  and  ungrateful,  it  would 
be  much  in  the  power  of  vice  to  extinguish  Christian 
virtues.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

But  he  [Lord  Loughborough]  was  not  unpopular 
at  the  head  of  the  profession.  His  manners  were 
courteous  and  even  noble  ;  his  liberality  was  great. 
Wholly  above  any  sordid  feelings  of  avarice  or  par- 
simony, and  only  valuing  his  high  station  for  the 
powers  which  it  conferred,  and  the  dignity  with 
which  it  was  compassed  round  about,  he  maintained 
its  state  with  a  munificent  expenditure,  and  amassed 
no  money  for  his  heirs. — Lord  ttrougham,  Historical 
Sketches  of  Statesmen  of  the  Heign  of  Qeorge  III., 
Lord  Loughborough. 

Sordidly,  adv.   In  a  sordid  manner ;  meanly ; 

poorly  ;  covetously. 
Sordidness.    *.       Attribute    suggested    by 

Sordid. 
J.  Meanness;  baseness. 

I  omit  the  madnesses  of  Caligula's  delights,  and 
the  execrable  sordidness  of  those  of  Tiberius. — 
Cowley. 
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2.  Nastiness  ;  not  neatness. 

Providence  deters  people  from  sluttishness  and 
sordidnest,  and  provokes  them  to  cleanliness.— Ray. 

Sore.  *.  [A.S.  »ar  =  pain.]  Place  tender 
and  painful ;  place  excoriated ;  ulcer :  (not 
used  of  a  wound,  but  of  a  breach  of  con- 
tinuity, either  long  continued  or  from 
internal  cause ;  to  be  a  sore,  there  must 
be  an  excoriation  ;  a  tumour  or  bruise  is 
not  called  a  sore  b'efore  some  disruption 

happen). 

Let  us  hence  provide 
A  salve  for  any  tore  that  may  betide. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iv.  6. 
Receipts  abound;  but  searching  all  thy  store, 
The  best  is  still  at  hand,  to  launce  the  sore, 
And  cut  the  head ;  for,  till  the  core  be  found, 
The  secret  vice  is  fed  and  gathers  ground. 

Dryden. 

By  these  all  fest'rinjr  sores  her  councils  heal, 
Which  time  or  has  disclosed,  or  shall  reveal. 

Id.,  Hind  and  Panther,  ii.  367. 
Lice  and  flies,  which  have  a  most  wonderful  in- 
stinct to  And  out  convenient  places  for  the  hatching 
and  nourishment  of  their  young,  lay  their  eggs  upon 
toret.— Bentleg. 
Sore.  adj.     [A.S.  sdr  =  painful.] 

1.  Tender  to  the  touch.  . 

We  can  ne'er  be  sure, 
Whether  we  pain  or  not  endure ; 
And  just  so  far  are  sore  and  grieved, 
A*  by  the  fancy  is  believed. 

Jiutler,  Hudibras,  ii,  1, 197. 
While  tore  of  battle,  while  our  wounds  are  green, 
Why  should  we  tempt  the  doubtful  die  again  ? 

Dryden. 

It  was  a-  right  answer  of  the  physician  to  his 
patient,  that  had  tore  eyes.  If  you  have  more  pleasure 
m  the  taste  of  wine  than  in  the  use  of  your  sight, 
wine  is  good ;  but  if  the  pleasure  of  seeing  be  greater 
to  you  than  that  of  drinking,  wine  is  naught.— 
Locke. 

2.  Tender  in  the  mind ;  easily  vexed. 

Malice  and  hatred  are  very  fretting  and  vexatious, 

and  apt  to  make  our  minds  tore  and  uneasy;  but  he 

that  can  moderate  these  affections  will  find  ease  in 

bis  mind. — Archbishop  TMotson. 

Laugh  at  your  friends ;  and,  if  your  friends  are 

tore, 
So  much  the  better,  you  may  laugh  the  more. 

Pope,  Epilogue  to  the  Satires,  dialogue  i. 

S.  Violent  with  pain  ;  afflictively  vehement. 

Hy  loins  are  filled  with  a  sore  disease;  and  there 
is  no  whole  part  in  my  body.— Hook  of  Common 
Prayer,  Psalms,  xixviii.  7. 

Threescore  and  ten  I  can  remember  well. 
Within  the  volume  of  which  time  I've  seen 
Hours  dreadful,  and  things  strange ;  but  this  sore 

night 
Hath  trifled  former  knowings. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  ii.  4. 
I  will  persevere  in  my  course  of  loyalty,  though 
the  conflict  be  sore  between  that  and  my  blood.— 
Id,,  King  Lear,  iii.  5. 

Sore  hath  been  their  fight, 
As  likeliest  was,  when  two  such  foes  met  arm'd. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  687. 
Gentle  lady,  may  thy  grave 
Peace  and  quiet  ever  have : 
After  this  day's  travel  sore, 
Sweet  rest  seize  thee  evermore. 

Id.,  Epitaph  on  the  Marchioness  of  Winchester. 

They  are  determined  to  live  up  to  the  holy  rule, 

though  sore  evils  and  great  temporal  inconveniences 

should  attend  the  discharge  of  their  duty.— Bishop 

Atterbury. 

4.  Bad.     Obsolete. 

To  lapse  in  fulness 

Is  sorer  than  to  lie  for  need ;  and  falsehood 
Is  worse  in  kings  than  beggars. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  iii.  6. 

Sore.  adv.     [A.S.  sore;  German,  sehr.~\ 

1.  Intensely;  in  a  great  degree. 

Good  men  delight  sore  when  they  hear  of  virtuous 
men. — Par,  Acts  and  Monuments,  Thorpe's  Exami- 
nation (in  1407). 

Thou  sore  longedst  after  thy  father's  house,  [in 
the  Transl.  of  1578, '  thou  greatly  longedst.']— Gene- 
tit,  zxxi.  30. 

2.  With   painful  or  dangerous   vehemence; 
very  painful  degree ;   with  afflictive  vio- 
lence or  pertinacity. 

The  knight,  then  lightly  leaping  to  the  prey, 
With  mortal  steel  him  smote  again  so  sore, 
That  headless  his  unwieldy  body  lay. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Qiieen. 

Thine  arrows  stick  fast  in  me,  and  thy  hand  pres- 
seth  me  sore. — Hook  of  Common  Prayer,  Psalms 
zxxviii.  2. 

He  this  and  that,  and  each  man's  blow 
Doth  eye,  defend,  and  shift,  being  laid  to  sore. 

Daniel. 
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Though  iron  hew  and  mangle  snre, 
Wood  wounds  and  bruises  honour  more. 

Sutler,  Hudtbras,  i.  2, 811. 
So  that  if  Palamon  were  wounded  sore, 
Arcite  was  hurt  as  much.  . 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  i.  274. 
Sore  sigh'd   the  knight,  who  this  long  sermon 

heard : 
At  length,  considering  all,  his  heart  he  cheer  d. 

Id.,  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  509. 
How,  Didius,  shall  a  Roman  sore  repulsed 
Greet  your  arrival  to  this  distant  isle  ? 
How  bid  you  welcome  to  these  shatter'd  legions  ? 

A.  Philips. 

Sore.  v.  a.    Wound  ;  make  sore.  Hare. 

The  wyde  wound  . . . 
Was  closed  up,  as  it  had  not  been  sored. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iii.  12, 38. 

Sore.  *.     [see  under  Sorrel.] 

1.  Hawk  of  the  first  year. 

The  distinction  of  eyess  and  ramage  hawks,  of 
sores  and  entermewers.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Miscella- 
nies, p.  118. 

As  the  first  element  of  a  compound. 
Of  the  soar-falcon  so  I  learn  to  flye. 

Spenser,  Hymns. 

2.  Buck  of  the  fourth  year. 

A  buck  is  the  first  year  a  fawn ;  the  second  year, 
a  pricket ;  the  third  year,  a  sorrell ;  and  the  fourth 
year,  a  soare.—Retiirnfrom  Parnassus :  1606. 

Sorebon.  ft.     See  Sorn. 

They  exact  upon  them  all  kinds  of  services ;  yea, 
and  the  very  wild  exactions,  coignie.  livery,  and 
sorehon;  by  which  they  poll  and  utterly  undo  the 
poor  tenants  and  freeholders  under  them.— Spenser, 
View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Sorely,  adv.     In  a  sore  manner. 

1.  With  a  great  degree  of  pain  or  distress. 

Here's  the  smell  of  the  blood  still ;  all  the  per- 
fumes of  Arabia  will  not  sweeten  this  little  hand. 
Oh  !  oh !  oh !— What  a  sigh  is  there !  the  heart  is 
sorely  overcharged. — Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  1. 

That  which  gladded  all  the  warrior  train, 
Though  most  were  sorely  wounded,  none  were  slain 
Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  723. 

2.  With  vehemence  dangerous  or  afflictive. 

I  have  done  ill, 

Of  which  I  do  accuse  myself  so  sorely, 
That  1  will  enjoy  no  more. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  6. 

Soreness.  *.    Attribute  suggested  by  Sore; 
tenderness  of  a  hurt. 

He  that,  whilst  the  soreness  of  his  late  pangs  of 
conscience  remains,  finds  himself  a  little  indisposed 
for  sin,  presently  concludes  repentance  hath  had  its 
perfect  work.— Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian 
Piety. 

My  foot  began  to  swell,  and  the  pain  asswaged, 
though  it  left  such  a  soreness  that  I  could  hardly 
suffer  the  clothes  of  my  bed.— Sir  W.  Temple. 
Sorites,  s.      [from  Gr.  o-<op6e  =  heap.]      In 
Logic.     Series  of  elliptic  syllogisms,  i.e. 
syllogisms  in  which  the  conclusion  of  all 
but  the  last  is  omitted;   e.g.  instead  of 
A  =  B,    C  =  A,    C  =  B,    the    sequence    is 
C  =  A,  D  =  C,  E  =  D,  E  =  A. 

The  instances  given  in  the  extracts  are 
legitimate ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the 
sorites  may  lend  itself  to  a  sophism.  Let 
A  =  100 ;  B  =  a  large  number  ;  C  =  99  ; 
D  =  98;  and  E  =  97.  By  continuing  the 
train  of  argument  in  a  series  of  numbers, 
each  imperceptibly  smaller  than  the  number 
preceding,  we  arrive  at  one ;  and  thus,  inas- 
much as,  in  the  fact  of  its  being  a  large 
number,  it  has  been  treated  as  equal  to  any 
of  the  ones  between  it  and  99  (99  itself 
being  equal,  as  a  large  number,  to  100), 
we  get  as  the  result  I  =  100.  That  this  is 
not  the  case  is  evident.  Where,  however, 
can  we  draw  the  distinction  ?  It  is  chiefly 
as  an  instrument  of  sophistry  that  the 
sorites  has  commanded  attention ;  and  this 
we  expect  from  its  name.  A  heap  (<r<op6c) 
of  wheat  gives  us  large  numbers  of  grains. 
Take  away  one  at  a  time,  and  when  does 
the  number  become  small  ?  Another 
familiar  illustration  is  got  from  the  hairs 
in  a  horse's  tail.  They  are  many.  Pluck 
them  out  one  by  one,  and  say  when  they 
btcomefew.  This  is  the  result  of  a  series 
of  subtractions.  A  series  of  additions  gives 
us,  of  course,  the  converse.  One  is  a 
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small  number ;  a  hundred  a  large  one. 
But  add  one  at  a  time,  and  the  difficulty  of 
saying  where  the  small  number  ends  and 
the  large  one  begins  is  manifest. 

Chrysippus  the  Stoick  invented  a  kind  of  argu- 
ment, consisting  of  more  than  three  propositions, 
which  is  called  sorites,  or  a  heap.— Dryden. 

Sorites  is  when  several  middle  terms  are  chosen 
to  connect  one  another  successively  in  several  pro- 
positions, till  the  last  proposition  connects  its  pre- 
dicate with  the  first  subject.  Thus,  all  men  of  re- 
venge have  their  souls  often  uneasy ;  uneasy  souls 
are  a  plague  to  themselves ;  now  to  be  one's  own 
plague  is  folly  in  the  extreme. —  Watts,  Logick. 

The  sorites  ...  is  strictly  syllogistic ;  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  examples.  If  the  premises  stated  be 
true,  the  conclusion  must  be  true.  For,  when  you 
have  a  string  of  syllogisms  in  the  first  figure,  in 
which  the  conclusion  of  each  is  made  the  premiss  of 
the  next,  till  you  arrive  at  the  main  or  ultimate  con- 
clusion of  all,  you  may  sometimes  state  these  briefly, 
in  the  form  called  sorites  \  in  which  the  predicate  of 
the  first  proposition  is  made  the  subject  of  the  next ; 
and  so  on,  to  any  length,  till  finally  the  predicate  of 
the  last  of  the  premises  is  predicated  (in  the  con- 
clusion) of  the  subject  of  the  first :  . .  . '  The  English 
are  a  brave  people;  a  brave  people  are  free;  a  free 
people  are  happy,  therefore  the  English  are  happy.' 
A  sorites,  then,  has  as  many  middle  terms  as  there 
are  intermediate  propositions  between  the  first  and 
the  last ;  and  consequently,  it  may  be  drawn  out 
into  as  many  separate  syllogisms ;  of  which  the  first 
will  have,  for  its  major  premiss,  the  second,  and  for 
its  minor,  the  first,  of  the  propositions  of  the  sorites; 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  example.  The  reader  will 
perceive  also  by  examination  of  that  example,  and 
by  framing  others,  that  the  first  proposition  in  the 
sorites  is  the  only  minor  premiss  that  is  expressed : 
when  the  whole  is  resolved  into  distinct  syllogisms, 
each  conclusion  becomes  the  minor  premiss  of  the 
succeeding  syllogism.  Hence,  in  a  sorites,  the  first 
proposition,  and  that  alone,  of  all  the  premises,  may 
be  particular ;  because  in  the  first  figure  the  minor 
maybe  particular,  but  not  the  major;  and  all  the 
other  propositions,  prior  to  the  conclusion,  are 
major  premises.  It  is  also  evident  that  there  may 
be,  in  a  sorites,  one,  and  only  one,  negative  premiss, 
viz.  the  last :  for  if  any  of  the  others  were  negative, 
the  result  would  be  that  one  of  the  syllogisms  of  the 
sorites  would  have  a  negative  minor  premiss;  in- 
compatible with  correctness. — Archbishop  Whately, 
Elements  of  Logic,  b.  ii.  ch.  iv.  §  7. 

Sorn.  v.  n.     See  extract. 

Whenever  a  chieftain  had  a  mind  to  revel,  he 
came  down  among  his  tenants  with  his  followers, 
by  way  of  contempt  called  in  the  lowlands  'giliwit- 
fitts,'  and  lived  on  free  quarters  ;  so  that  ever  since, 
when  a  person  obtrudes  himself  upon  another, 
stays  at  his  house,  and  hangs  upon  him  for  bed  and 
board,  he  is  said  to  sorn,  or  be  a  sorner. — Macbtan. 

Sorner.  s.     Chieftain  who  lives  in  the  house 
of  a  tenant  at  his  expense. 

(For  example,  see  preceding  entry.) 

Sorrel,    adj.      Reddish ;    inclining  to  a  red 
colour  :  (as,  'a  sorrel  horse'). 

To  redden  herrings,  lay  them  on  hurdles  in  a  close 
room,  and  there  smoke  them  with  the  dried  leaves 
of  elm  or  oak,  or  with  tanner's  bark,  until  they  have 
gotten  their  sorrel  hue. — Cotgrave,  in  voce  Saurir. 

[Sorrel—  1.  French  sorel,  the  herb  sorrel,  or  sour-dock ; 
sorel  du  bois,  sour  sorrel,  wood  sour  [wood-sorrel]. 
(Cotgrave.)  Norse,  suregras ;  German,  saner- 
ampfer;  Greek,  ofaAis,  from  Sfus=sharp.  Ahorse 
of  a  mixed  red  colour.  Italian,  sauro,  a  sorrel  colour 
of  a  horse.  French,  saur,  sorrel  of  colour;  harenc 
saur,  a  red  herring.  Saurer  les  liarencs,  to  redden 
herrings,  to  lay  them  on  hurdles  in  a  close  room  and 
then  smoke  them  with  dried  leaves  until  they  have 
gotten  their  sorrel  hue ;  sorer,  to  reek,  to  dry  or 
make  red  as  herrings  in  the  smoke.  (Cotgrave.)  As 
the  sorrel  stems  are  of  a  brown-red  colour,  strikingly 
conspicuous  in  a  field  of  mowing-grass,  the  word 
may  simply  signify  the  colour  of  sorrel.  On  the 
other  hand  it  may  be  from  Platt-Deutsch,  soar,  dry; 
Old  High  German  sauren,  soren,  to  dry.  See  Sear. 
The  name  of  the  colour  would  then  be  taken  from 
that  of  a  dried  herring.—  Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of 
English  Etymology.'} 

Sorrel,  s. 

1.  Buck  of  the  third  year. 

lam  but  a .mere  sorell ;  my  head's  not  hardened 
yet  !— A  Christian  turned  Turk  :  1612. 
(See  also  under  Sore,  s.  '2.) 

2.  Native  plant  of  the  genus  Rumex  (acetosa 
and  acetosella) ;  the  wood  sorrel  is  Oxalis 
(acetosella  and  corniculata). 

Of  all  roots  of  herbs  the  root  of  sorrel  goeth  the 
farthest  into  tiie  earth.  It  is  a  cold  and  acid  herb 
that  loveth  the  earth,  and  is  not  much  drawn  by 
the  sun.— liacon. 

Aeid  austere  vegetables  contract  and  strengthen 
the  fibres,  as  ail  kinds  of  sorrel,  the  virtues  of  which 
lie  in  acid  astringent  salt,  a  sovereign  antidote 
against  Urn  putrescent  bilious  alkali.— Arbuthnot, 
On  the  Nature  and  (Jliuice  of  Aliments, 
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Sorrily,  adv.     In  a  sorry  manner;  meanly 
poorly;  despicably;  wretchedly;  pitiably. 
Thy  pipe,  O  Pan,  shall  help,  though  I  sing  sorrily 
—Sir  P.  Sidney. 

How  does  this  hero  in  buskins  perform?  S 
wretchedly  and  sorrily,  so  exactly  to  the  same  tun 
and  his  wonted  pitch,  that  he  has  not  struck  OIK 
right  stroke.  —  Bentley,  Phileleutherus  Lipsiensis 
§  53. 

Sorrow,  v.  n.  [A.S.  sorgian."]  Grieve;  be 
sad ;  be  dejected. 

Now  I  rejoice,  not  that  ye  were  made  sorry,  bul 
that  ye  sorrowed,  to  repentance.  —  2  Corinthians 
vii.  9. 

The  miserable  change,  now  at  my  end, 
Lament  nor  sorrow  at. 

Sliakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  13 
Wherever  sorrow  is,  relief  would  be ; 
If  you  do  sorrow  at  my  grief  in  love, 
By  giving  love,  your  sorrow  and  my  grief 
AV  ere  both  extermined.         Id.,  As  you  like  it,  iii.  5 
1  neither  fear  to  die  nor  desire  to  live;  and  having 
mastered  all  grief  in  myself,  I  desire  no  man  to  so 
row  for  me. — Sir  J.  Hat/ward. 
Send  them  forth,  thouidi  sorrowing,  yet  in  peace. 
Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  117. 
Sad  the  prince  explores 

The  neighb'ring  main,  and  sorrowing  treads  the 
shores.  Pope, 

Sorrow,  s.  [A.S.  sorg,  sorh.~\  Grief;  pain 
for  something  past;  sadness;  mourning: 
(not  commonly  understood  as  the  effect  of 
present  evil,  but  of  lost  good). 

Sorrow  on  thee,  on  all  the  pack  of  you, 
That  triumph  thus  upon  my  misery ! 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 
A  world  of  woe  and  sorrow. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  333. 
Some  other  hour  I  will  to  tears  allow ; 
But  having  you,  can  show  no  sorrow  now. 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperor,  v.  2. 

Sorrow  is   uneasiness   in  the   mind,  upon  the 

thought  of  a  good  lost,  which  might  have  been 

enjoyed  longer;  or  the  sense  of  a  present  evil. — 

Locke. 

Sorrowed,  adj.  Accompanied  with  sorrow. 
Obsolete. 

Now  the  publick  body,  which  doth  seldom 
Play  the  recanter,  feeling  in  itself 
A  lack  of  Tinion's  aid,  hath  sense  withal 
Of  its  own  fall,  restraining  aid  to  Tiruon ; 
And  sends  forth  us  to  make  their  sorrowed  tender. 
Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  v.  2. 
The  much  wronged  and  over  sorroioed  state  of 
matrimony.  —  Milton,  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of 
Divorce,  preface. 
Sorrowful,  adj. 

1.  Sad  for  something  past ;  mournful ;  griev- 
ing. 

Blessed  are  they  which  have  been  sorrowful  for 
all  thy  scourges ;  for  they  shall  rejoice  for  thee,  when 
they  have  seen  all  thy  glory. — Tobit,  xiii.  14. 

2.  Deeply  serious. 

Hannah  said,  No,  my  lord,  I  am  a  woman  of  a 
sorrowful  spirit :  I  have  drunk  neither  wine  nor 
strong  drink,  but  1  have  poured  out  my  soul  before 
the  Lord. — 1  Samuel,  i.  15. 

3.  Expressing  grief ;  accompanied  with  grief. 

The  things  that  my  soul  refused  to  touch  are  as 
my  sorrowful  meat.— Job,  vi.  7. 

Sorrowfully,  adv.    In  a  sorrowful  manner. 

The  matter  he  hath  sorrowfully  lamented. — Lord 
Herbert,  History  of  Henry  VIII.  p.  471. 

Sorrowing,  s.     [A.S.  sorgung.]     Expression 
of  sorrow. 

Marina,  hearing  sighs,  to  him  drew  near ; 
And  did  entreat  his  cause  of  grief  to  hear; 
But  had  she  known  her  beauty  was  the  sting, 
That  caused  all  this  instant  sorrowing, 
Silence  in  bands  her  tongue  had  stronger  kept. 

W.  Browne,  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  i.  song  i. 
Sorrowless.  adj.     Free  from  sorrow. 

If  their  repentance  be  sorrowless,  it  will  prove  but 
a  sorry  one.—llewyt,  Sermon,  p.  23 :  1658. 
Sorry,  adj.     [A.S.  seerig,  sarig.~\ 
1.  Grieving  for  something  past  :  (generally 
used  of  slight  or  casual  miscarriages  or 
vexations,  but  sometimes  of  greater  things ; 
it  does  not  imply  any  long  continuance  of 
grief). 

The  king  was  sorry :  nevertheless  for  the  oath's 
sake,  and  them  which  sat  with  him  at  meat,  he 
commanded  the  Baptist's  head  to  be  given  her.— 
Matthew,  xiv.  9. 

O,  forget 
What  we  are  sorry  for  ourselves  in  thee. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  v.  2. 

I'm  sorry  for  thee,  friend ;  'tis  the  duke's  pleasure. 

Id.,  King  Lear,  ii.  2. 

We  are  sorry  for  the  satire  interspersed  in  some 
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of  those  pieces,  upon  a  few  people,  from  whom  the 
highest  provocations  have  been  received. — Swift, 
•2.  Melancholy ;  dismal. 

They  espide 

A  sorie  sight  as  ever  seen  with  eye; 
A  heedlesse  ladie  lying  him  beside, 
In  her  own  blood  all  wallow'd  woefully. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen 
3.  Worthless;  vexatious. 

How  now,  why  do  you  keep  alone? 
Of  sorriest  fancies  your  companions  making, 
Using  those  thoughts  which  should,  indeed,  have 

died 
With  them  they  think  on. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  2 

If  the  union  of  the  parts  consist  only  in  rest,  il 
would  seem  that  a  bag  of  dust  would  be  of  as  firm  a 
consistence  as  that  of  marble ;  and  Bajuzet's  cage 
had  been  but  a  sorry  prison.— Glanville. 

Coarse  complexions, 

And  cheeks  of  sorry  grain,  will  serve  to  ply 
The  sampler,  and  to  teaze  the  housewife's  wool. 

Milton,  Comus,  749, 

How  vain  were  all  the  ensigns  of  his  power, 
that  could  not  support  him  against  one  slighting 
look  of  a  sorry  slave !— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

If  this  innocent  had  any  relation  to  his  Thebais, 
the  poet  might  have  found  some  sorry  excuse  for 
detaining  the  reader.— Dryden. 

If  such  a  slight  and  sorry  business  as  that  could 
produce  one  organical  body,  one  might  reasonably 
expect,  that  now  and  then  a  dead  lump  of  dough 
might  be  leavened  into  an  animal.— Bentley,  Ser- 
mons. 

Sort.  *.     [Fr.  sorte;  Lat.  sors,  sortis  =  lot.] 

1.  Kind ;  species. 

[He]  on  the  Assyrian  mount 
Saw  him  disfigured  more  than  could  befall 
Spirit  of  happy  sort. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  126. 

A  substantial  and  unaffected  piety  not  only  gives 
a  man  a  credit  among  the  sober  and  virtuous,  but 
even  among  the  vicious  sort  of  men. — Archbishop 
Tillotson. 

These  three  sorts  of  poems  should  differ  in  their 
numbers,  designs,  and  every  thought. —  Walsh. 

Endeavouring  to  make  the  signification  of  speciflck 
names  clear,  they  made  their  specilick  ideas  of  the 
sorts  of  substances  of  a  few  of  those  simple  ideas 
found  in  them. — Locke. 

With  sizes. 

Mistresses  of  all  sorts  and  sizes. 

Massinger,  A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,  i.  1. 

2.  Manner  ;  form  of  being  or  acting. 

Flowers,  in  such  sort  worn,  can  neither  be  smelt 
nor  seen  well  by  those  that  wear  them. — Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

That  1  may  laugh  at  her  in  equal  sort 
As  she  doth  laugh  at  me,  and  makes  my  pain  her 
sport.  Spenser,  Sonnets. 

To  Adam  in  what  sort  shall  I  appear? 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  816. 

3.  Degree  of  any  quality. 

I  have  written  the  more  boldly  unto  you,  in  some 
sort,  as  putting  you  in  mind. — Momans,  xv.  16. 

I  shall  not  be  wholly  without  praise,  if  in  some 
sort  1  have  copied  his  style. — Dryden. 

4.  Class,  or  order  of  persons. 

Tiie  one  being  a  thing  that  belongeth  generally 
unto  all ;  the  otlier,  such  as  none  but  the  wiser  ana 
more  judicious  sorrf  can  perform.— Hooker,  Ecclesi- 
astical Polity. 

I  have  bought 
Golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  7. 
The  first  sort  by  their  own  suggestion  fell. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  129. 
Hospitality  to  the  better  sort,  and  charity  to  the 
poor,  two  virtues  that  are  never  exercised  so  well  as 
when  they  accompany  each  other. — Bishop  Atter- 
bury.  Sermons. 

5.  Company ;  knot  of  people. 

Mine  eyes  are  full  of  tears  :  I  cannot  see ; 
And  yet  salt  water  blinds  them  not  so  much, 
But  they  can  see  a  sort  of  traitors  here. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  iv.  1. 

A  sort  of  lusty  shepherds  strive.  Waller. 

Rank  ;  condition  above  the  vulgar.  Obso- 
lete. 

Is  signior  Montanto  returned  from  the  wars  ?— I 
know  none  of  that  name,  lady  ;  there  was  nonesuch 
in  the  army  of  any  sort.—SIujikespear,  Much  Ado 
about  frothing,  i.  1. 

7.  Lot.    Lutinism. 

Make  a  lott'ry, 

And  by  decree  let  blockish  Aiax 
Draw  the  sort  to  fight  with  Hector. 

Skakespcar,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  3. 
Sort.  v.  a. 
.  Separate  into  distinct  and  proper  classes. 

1  come  to  thee  for  charitable  licence, 
To  sort  our  nobles  from  our  common  men. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iv.  7. 
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A  piece  of  cloth  made  of  white  and  black  threads, 
though  the  whole  appear  neither  white  nor  black, 
but  grey;  yet  each  remains  what  it  was  before,  if 
the  threads  were  pulled  asunder,  and  sorted  each 
colour  by  itself.— Boyle. 

Shell-fish  have  been,  by  some  of  the  ancients,  com- 
pared and  sorted  with  the  insects. — Bacon,  Natural 
and  Experimental  History. 

With  this  desire,  she  hath  a  native  might 
To  find  out  every  truth,  if  she  had  time ; 
The  innumerable  effects  to  sort  aright, 
And  by  degrees  from  cause  to  cause  to  climb. 

Sir  J.  Dames,  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

The  rays  which  differ  in  refrangibilitv  may  be 
parted  and  sorted  from  one  another,  and  that  either 
by  refraction,  or  by  reflexion.— Sir  /.  Newton,  On 
Opticks. 

But  grant  that  actions  best  discover  man, 
Take  the  most  strong,  and  sort  them  as  you  can : 
The  few  that  glare,  each  character  must  mark : 
You  balance  not  the  many  in  the  dark. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  i.  119. 

2.  Reduce  to  order  from  a  state  of  confusion. 

These  they  sorted  into  their  several  times  and 
places ;  some  to  begin  the  service  of  God  with,  and 
some  to  end ;  some  to  be  interlaced  between  the 
divine  readings  of  the  law  and  prophets.— Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Let  me  not  be  light ; 

For  a  light  wife  doth  make  a  heavy  husband ; 
And  never  be  Bassauio  so  from  me  • 
But  God  sort  all ! 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 

3.  Conjoin ;  put  together  in  distribution. 
For,  when  she  sorts  things  present  with  things  past, 

And  thereby  things  to  come  doth  oft  foresee ; 
When  she  doth  doubt  at  first,  and  chuse  at  last, 
These  acts  her  own,  without  her  body  be. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 
(With  out).     Cull;  choose;  select. 
Send  his  mother  to  his  father's  bouse, 
That  he  may  sort  her  out  a  worthy  spouse. 

Chapman. 
Sort.  v.  n. 

1.  Be  joined  with  others  of  the  same  species. 

Nor  do  metals  only  sort  and  herd  with  metals  in 
the  earth,  and  minerals  with  minerals ;  but  both  in 
common  together. — Woodward. 

2.  Consort ;  join. 

The  illiberality  of  parents  towards  their  children 
makes  them  base,  and  sort  with  any  company. — 
Bacon. 

3.  Suit;  fit. 

A  man  cannot  speak  to  a  son  but  as  a  father; 
whereas  a  friend  may  speak  as  the  case  requires,  and 
not  as  it  sorteth  with  the  person. — Bacon. 

They  are  happy  whose  natures  sort  with  their 
vocations. — Id. 

Among  unequals,  what  society 
Can  sort,  what  harmony,  or  true  delight  ? 
Which  must  be  mutual,  in  proportion  due. 
Given  and  received.   Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  383. 

The  Creator  calling  forth  by  name 
His  mighty  angels,  gave  them  several  charge, 
As  sorted  best  with  present  things.          Ibid.  x.  649. 

For  diff'rent  stiles  with  diff'rent  subjects  sort, 
As  several  garbs  with  country,  town,  and  court. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  ii.  322. 

4.  Terminate;  issue.     Obsolete. 

It  sorted  not  to  any  fight,  but  to  a  retreat. — 
Bacon. 

Princes  cannot  gather  this  fruit,  except  they  raise 
some  persons  to  be  companions ;  which  many  times 
sorteth  to  inconvenience.— Id. 

5.  Have  success ;  terminate  in  the  effect  de- 
sired.    Obsolete. 

The  slips  of  their  vines  have  been  brought  into 
Spain,  but  they  have  Hot  sorted  to  the  same  purpose 
as  in  their  native  country.— Abbot,  Description  of 
the  World. 

It  was  tried  in  a  blown  bladder,  whereunto  flesh 
and  a  flower  were  put,  and  it  sorted  not;  for  dry 
bladders  will  not  blow,  and  new  bladders  further 
putrefaction.— Bacon. 

.  Fall  out.   Obsolete. 

And  so  far  am  I  glad  it  did  so  sort, 
As  this  tneir  jangling  I  esteem  a  sport. 

Sliakespear,  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  iii.  2. 

Sortable.  adj.     Suitable ;  befitting.     Rare. 

The  flourishing  state  of  learning,  sortable  to  so 
excellent  a  princess.  —  Bacon,  Advancement  of 
Learning,  b.  i. 

Nothing  sortable  either  to  his  disposition  or 
breeding. — Howell,  Letters,  ii.  6. 

Sortal.  adj.  A  coined  word  with  the  sense 
as  suggested  in  the  extract.  It  has  not 
gained  currency. 

As  things  are  ranked  under  names,  into  sorts  or 
species,  only  as  they  agree  to  certain  abstract  ideas, 
the  essence  of  each  sort  comes  to  be  nothing  but 
that  idea  which  the  sortal,  if  I  may  so  call  it  from 
sort,  as  1  do  general  from  '  genus,'  name  stands  for. 
— Locke. 
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Sortance.  *.  Suitableness;  agreement.  Rare. 

Here  doth  he  wish  his  person,  with  such  power 
As  might  hold  snrtance  with  his  quality, 
The  which  he  could  not  levy. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  1. 

Sortilege.  *.    [Fr.;  Lat.  sortileyiwn.]     Act 

or  practice  of  drawing  lots. 
sort  lie  giou>.    adj.     Relating  to  sortilege. 

Rare. 

Horace  makes  the  blood  of  frogs  an  ingredient  in 
tortiltgitnti  charms.—  JDattitt*.  OH  the  Revelations 
edited  by  P.  Lancaster,  p.  46. 

Nor  were  thev  made  to  decide  horane  questions, 
or  torttiegiout  'demands.—  Swan,  Speculum  Mundi, 
545.  (Ord  MS.) 
Sortiiesy.  *.    Sortilege. 

Even  in  tortilegies,  and  matters  of  greatest  un- 
certainty, there  is  a  settled  and  preordered  course 
of  effect.—  Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  §  18. 

Sorting,  verbal  ab.t.     Arrangement. 

The  number  of  simple  ideas,  that  make  the  no- 
minal essence  of  the  lowest  species,  or  first  sorting 
of  individuals,  depends  on  the  mind  of  man.— 
Locke. 

Sortition.  .<?.    [Lat.  sortitio.']    Selection  or 
appointment  by  lot. 

The  soldiers  have  parted  thy  garments,  and  cast 
lots  upon  thv  seamless  coat:  those  poor  spoils  can- 
not so  much  enrich  them  as  glorify  thee,  whose 
Scriptures  are  fulfilled  by  their  barbarous  sortitions. 
—Bishop  Hall,  Contemplations,  b.  iv. 

Boss.  v.  n.    [see  Souse.]     Sit  lazily  on  a 
chair  ;  fall  at  once  into  a  chair. 

The  winter  sky  began  to  frown, 
Poor  Stella  must  pack  off  to  town  ; 
From  wholesome  exercise  and  air, 
To  totting  in  an  easy  chair.  Swift. 

Bourn,  s.    See  S.ouse. 

Sot.  *.  [A.S.;  Provincial  German  sott,  zot\ 
Fr.  *of,  m.  ;  soite,  f.] 

1.  Fool;    foolish  fellow;    blockhead;    dull 
ignorant  stupid  fellow  ;  dolt. 

Of  the  loyal  service  of  his  son 
When  I  inform'd  him,  then  he'll  call  me  tot, 
And  told  me  I  had  turn'd  the  wrong  side  out. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  2. 
Either  our  brags 

Were  crmckt-of  kitchen  trulls,  or  his  description 
Proved  us  unspeaking  tots.         Id.,  Cymbeline,  v.  5. 

Soul-blinded  soft,  that  creep 
In  dirt,  and  never  saw  the  wonders  of  the  deep. 

Dray  ton, 

Tell  him  no  history  or  antiquity  can  match  hi* 
conduct;  and  presently  the  sot,  because  he  knows 
neither  history  nor  antiquity,  shall  begin  to  measure 
himself  by  himself,  which  is  the  only  sure  way  for 
him  not  to  fall  short.  —  South,  Sermons. 

Were  you  the  son  of  some  rich  usurer, 
That  starved  and  damned  himself  to  make  his  heir, 
Left  nought  to  do,  but  to  inter  the  snt, 
And  spend  with  ease  what  he  with  pains  had  got; 
Twere  easy  to  advise  how  you  might  live, 
Nor  would  there  need  instruction  then  to  give. 

Oldham,  A  Satire  addressed  to  a  Friend. 

2.  One  stupified  by  drinking. 

Every  sign 
That  calls  the  staring  sots  to  nasty  wine. 

Lord  Roscommon. 
A  surly  ill-bred  lord, 

That  chides  and  snaps  her  up  at  every  word: 
A  brutal  tot  \  who,  while  she  holds  his  head, 
With  drunken  filth  bedaubs  the  nuptial  bed. 

Oranville. 

Sot.  v.  a.    Besot  :  (this  latter  the  commoner 
word). 

I  am  totted, 
Utterly  lost  :  my  virgin's  faith  has  fled  me. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Two  Koble  Kinsmen. 
I  hate  to  see  a  brave  bold  fellow  sotted, 
Made  sour  and  senseless,  turn'd  to  whey  by  love; 
A  drivelling  hero,  fit  for  a  romance. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar. 
Sot.  v.  n.    Tipple  to  stupidity.    Rare. 

He  continued  to  doze  and  tot,  and  tell  a  tedious 
story,  as  most  other  landlords  usually  do.  —  Gold- 
smith,  Ettayt,  xix. 

Sotted,  part.  adj.     Besotted  ;  stupified. 

The  potion  works  not  on  the  part  design'd 
But  turns  his  brain  and  stupifies  his  mind- 
The  totted  moon-calf  gapes. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  vi.  797. 
Sottish,  adj. 

1.  Dull;  stupid;  senseless;  infatuate;  dolt- 
ish. 

All's  but  naught  : 

Patience  is  sottish,  and  impatience  does 
Become  a  dog  that's  mad. 


r,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv  13 
Upon  the  report  of  his  approach,  more  than  half 
fell  away  and  dispersed  ;   the  residue,  being  more 


desperate  or  more  sottish,  did  abide  in  the  field,  of 
whom  many  were  slain. — SirJ.  Hayward. 

He  gain'd  a  king, 
Ahaz  his  sottish  conqueror. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  471. 
'Tis  sottish  to  offer  at   things  that   cannot  be 
brought  about.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

The  inhabitants  of  Soldania,  in  Afnck.  are  so 
sottish  and  grossly  ignorant,  that  they  differ  very 
little  from  brutes.— Bishop  Wilkins. 

How  ignorant  are  sottish  pretenders  to  astrology ! 
— Swift. 

2.  Dull  with  intemperance. 
Sottishly.  adv.    In  a  sottish  manner ;  dully; 
senselessly. 

Northumberland,  sottishly  mad  with  over-great 
fortune,  procured  the  king,  by  his  letters  patent 
under  the  great  seal,  to  appoint  the  lady  Jane  to 
succeed  him  in  the  inheritance  of  the  crown.— Sir  J. 
Hayward. 

Atheism  is  impudent  in  pretending  to  philoso- 
phy, and  superstition  sottishly  ignorant  in  fancying 
that  the  knowledge  of  nature  tends  to  irreligion.— 
Glanvilte. 

So  sottishly  to  lose  the  purest  pleasures  and  com- 
forts of  this  world,  and  forego  the  expectation  of 
immortality  in  another ;  and  so  desperately  to  run 
the  risk  of  dwelling  with  everlasting  burnings, 
plainly  discovers  itself  to  be  the  most  pernicious 
folly  and  deplorable  madness  in  the  world.— Bentley. 

Sottishness.    s.     Attribute    suggested    by 
Sottish. 

1.  Dulness;  stupidity;  insensibility. 

Sometimes  phlegm  putrifles  into  sottishness,  sot- 
tishness  into  an  ignorance  or  neglect  of  all  religion. 
Holyday. 

Pew  consider  what  a  degree  of  sottishness  and 
confirmed  ignorance  men  may  sin  themselves  into, 
— South,  Sermons. 

The  first  part  of  the  text,  the  folly  and  sottishness 
of  atheism,  will  come  home  to  their  case;  since  they 
make  such  a  noisy  pretence  to  wit  and  sagacity. — 
Bentley. 

2.  Drunken  stupidity. 

No  sober  temperate  person  can  look  with  any 
complacency  upon  the  drunkenness  and  sottishness 
of  his  neighbour. — South,  Sermons. 
Sotweed.  s.     Name  for  tobacco. 
I  scarce  had  filled  a  pipe  ofsotweed, 
And  by  the  candle  made  it  hot-weed. 

Hudibras  Redivivus.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Souchy.  s.    [Dutch,  zootje,  zoo,  soe,  so'de  =  a 
boiling,  from  root  of  sodden.]     Generally, 
in  English,  preceded  by  water;  waler-souchy 
being  a  dish  consisting  of  fish  (flounders, 
perch,  &c.)  stewed  in  their  own  liquor,  and 
flavoured  with  herbs  (parsley- root,  &c.) 
Sough,  s.  [see  Suck.] 

1.  Subterraneous  drain. 

Yet  could  not  such  mines,  without  great  pains 
and  charges,  if  at  all,  be  wrought ;  the  delfs  would 
be  so  flown  with  waters,  it  being  impossible  to  make 
any  adits  or  soughs  to  drain  them,  that  no  gins  or 
machines  could  suffice  to  lay  and  keep  them  dry.— 
Ray,  On  the  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the  Works 
of  the  Creation. 

As  the  first  element  in  a  compound. 

Another  was  found  in  sinking  a  sough-pit.— Wood- 
ward. 

2.  Sound. 

The  well-greased  wherry  now  had  got  between, 
And  bade  her  farewell  sough  unto  the  burden. 

B.  Jonson,  Epigrams. 

Sough,  v. n.  [see Suck.]   Whistle:  (applied 

to  the  wind). 
Soughing,  part.  adj.     Sounding ;  sighing. 

A  noise  like  that  of  a  great  soughing  wind.— His- 
tory of  the  Royal  Society,  iv.  225. 
The  wavy  swell  of  the  soughing  reeds. 

Tennyson,  The  Dying  Swan. 
Soujee.  *.     Variety  of  Semolina  used  as  food 

for  infants. 

Soul.  s.  [AS.  sawel,  sawl.] 
1.  Immaterial  and  immortal  spirit  of  man. 

When  death  was  overcome,  he  opened  heaven  as 
well  to  the  believing  Gentiles  as  Jews :  heaven  till 
then  was  no  receptacle  to  the  souls  of  either  — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
Perhaps  for  want  of  food  the  soul  may  pine  • 
But  that  were  strange,  since  all  things  bad  and 

good. 

Since  all  God's  creatures,  mortal  and  divine 
Since  God  himself,  is  her  eternal  food. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortality  of  the  Soul 

He  remembered  them  of  the  promises,  seals  and 

oaths  which  by  publick  authority  had  passed  for 

concluding  this  marriage,  that  these  being  religious 

bonds  betwixt  God  and  their  souls,  could  not  by  an  v 

politick  act  of  state  be  dissolved.-tfir  J.  Hayward 

So  natural  is  the  knowledge  of  the  soul's  im- 
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mortality,  and  of  some '  ubi '  for  the  future  reception 
of  it,  that  we  find  some  tract  or  other  of  it  in  most 
barbarous  nations. — Heylin. 

2.  Intellectual  principle. 

Eloquence  the  soul,  SOUR  charms  the  sense. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  556. 
The  eyes  of  our  sovln  only  then  begin  to  see,  when 
our  bodily  eyes  are  closing. — Law. 

3.  Vital  principle. 

Thou  almost  mak'st  me  waver  in  my  faith, 
To  hold  opinion  with  Pythagoras, 
That  souls  of  animals  infuse  themselves 
Into  the  trunks  of  men. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

Thou  sun,  of  this  great  world  both  eye  and  soul. 
Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  171. 

Join  voices,  all  ye  living  souls  !  ye  birds, 
That  singing  up  to  heaven-gate  ascend, 
Bear  on  your  wings,  and  in  your  notes,  his  praise. 

Ibid.  v.  197. 

In  common  discourse  and  writing,  we  leave  out 
the  words  vegetative,  sensitive,  and  rational:  and 
make  the  word  soul  serve  for  all  these  principles. — 
Watts. 

4.  Spirit ;  essence  ;   quintessence ;   principal 
part. 

He  is  the  very  soul  of  bounty. — Shakespear,  Timon 
of  Athens,  \.  2. 
Charity,  the  soul  of  all  the  rest. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  584. 

5.  Interior  power. 

There  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil, 
Would  men  observingly  distil  it  out. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iv.  1. 

6.  Familiar  appellation  expressing  the  quali- 
ties of  the  mind. 

Three  wenches  where  I  stood  cried  'Alas,  good 
soul !  '—Shakespear,  Julius  Ceesar,  i.  2. 

This  is  a  poor  mad  soul;  and  she  says  up  and 
down  the  town,  that  her  eldest  son  is  like  you. — Id.. 
Henry  IV.  Part  II.  ii.  1. 

The  poor  soul  sat  singing  by  a  sycamore  tree, 
Sing  all  a  green  willow  : 
Her  hand  on  her  bosom,  her  head  on  her  knee. 

Id.,  Othello,  iv.  3,  song. 

Keep  the  poor  soul  no  longer  in  suspense, 
Tour  charge  is  such  as  does  not  need  defence. 

Dryden. 

Unenlarged  souls  are  disgusted  with  the  wonders 
of  the  microscope,  discovering  animals  which  equal 
not  a  peppercorn. —  Watts. 

'  My  dear  Bantam,'  said  the  Dowager  Lady  Snuph- 
anuph,  coaxingly,  '  find  us  some  nice  creature  to 
make  up  this  table ;  there's  a  good  soul.'  Mr.  Pick- 
wick happened  to  be  looking  another  way  at  the 
moment,  so  her  ladyship  nodded  her  head  towards 
him,  and  frowned  expressively.— Dickens,  Pickwick 
Papers,  ch.  xxxv. 

7.  Human  being. 

The  moral  is  the  case  of  every  soul  of  us.— Sir  B. 
L' Estrange. 

It  is  a  republick ;  there  are  in  it  a  hundred  bur- 
geois,  and  about  a  thousand  souls.— Addison,  Travels 
in  Italy. 

My  state  of  health  none  care  to  learn ; 
My  life  is  here  no  soul's  concern.  Swift. 

8.  Active  power. 

Earth,  air,  and  seas,  through  empty  space  would 

rowl, 
And  heaven  would  fly  before  the  driving  soul. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  i.  88. 

9.  Spirit ;  fire  ;  grandeur  of  mind. 

That  he  wants  algebra,  he  must  confess; 
But  not  a  soul,  to  give  our  arms  success. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  iii.  149. 

10.  Intelligent  being  in  general. 

Every  soul  in  heaven  shall  bend  the  knee. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  V.  816. 
Soul.  v.  n.     Afford  suitable  sustenance. 

i  have,  sweet  wench,  a  piece  of  cheese,  as  good  as 

tooth  may  chawe, 
And  bread  and  wildings  souling  well. 

Warner,  A  Ibion's  England. 
Soul-bell.  s.     Passing-bell.      Obsolete. 

We  call  them  soul-bells,  for  that  they  signify  the 
departure  of  the  soul,  not  for  that  they  help  the 
passage  of  the  soul.— Bishop  Hall,  Apology  against 
the  Jirownists. 

Soul-diseased,    adj.      Diseased    in    mind; 
soul-sick. 

[He]  had  great  insight 
in  that  disease  of  grieved  conscience, 
And  well  could  cure  the  same ;  his  name  was  Pa- 
tience : 

Wn°.  coming  to  that  soul-diseased  knight, 
Could  hardly  him  intreat  to  tell  his  grief. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queen. 
Souled.  adj.     Furnished  with  mind. 
Griping,  and  still  tenacious  of  thy  hold, 
Would  st  thou  the  Grecian  chiefs,  though  largely 

sould, 
Should  give  the  prizes  they  had  gain'd  before? 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  the  First  Book 
oj  the  Iliad,  184. 


SOUL 


Soul-snot.  *.  [shot,  from  A.S.  sceat."]  Some- 
thing paid  for  a  soul's  requiem  among  the 
Roman  Catholics. 

In  the  Saxon  times  there  was  a  funeral  duty  to  be 
paid,  called  '  pecunia  sepulchralis  et  symbolum  ani- 
TDK,'  and  in  Saxon  soul-shot.  —  Ayliffe,  Parergon 
Juris  Canonici. 
Soul-sick,  adj.     Diseased  in  mind. 

Mankind  is  mortally  soul-sick.  —  Bishop   Hall, 
Select  Thoughts,  §  51. 

I  am  soul-sick, 

And  wither  with  the  fear  of  one  condemn'd, 
Till  I  have  got  your  pardon. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Maid's  Tragedy. 
Soulless,  adj.     [the  /  sounded  twice,  as  well 

as  doubled  in  the  spelling.] 
1 .  Without  soul ;  without  life. 

Their  holiness  is  the  very  outward  work  itself, 
being  a  brainless  head  and  soulless  body.— Sir  E. 
Sandys,  State  of  Religion,  X.  4 :  ed.  1605. 
Clay,  not  dead  but  soulless, 

Though  no  man  would  choose  thee ; 
An  immortal  no  less 

Deigns  not  to  refuse  thee. 
Clay  thou  art,  but  unto  spirit 
All  clay  is  of  equal  merit. 

Byron,  The  Deformed  Transformed,  i.  1. 
2.  Mean ;  low ;  spiritless. 

Slave,  soulless  villain,  dog,  O  rarely  base ! 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  2. 
Sound,  adj.     [A.S.  sund,  gesund.~\ 
1.  Healthy;   hearty;    not  morbid;  not  dis- 
eased ;  not  hurt. 

He  hath  received  him  safe  and  sound.  — Luke 
xv.  27. 

I  am  fall'n  out  with  my  more  headier  will, 
To  take  the  indisposed  and  sickly  fit 
For  the  sound  man.       Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  4 
He  hath  a  heart  as  sound  as  a  bell,  and  his  tongue 
is  the  clapper ;  for  what  his  heart  thinks,  his  tongue 
speaks. — Id.,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iii.  2. 

We  can  preserve 
Unhurt  our  minds,  and  understanding  sound. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  443 
The  king  in  person  visits  all  around 
Comforts  the  sick,  congratulates  the  sound ; 
Honours  the  princely  chiefs. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  729 
But  Capys  and  the  rest  of  sounder  mind, 
The  fatal  present  to  the  flames  design'd, 
Or  to  the  deep. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  JSneid,  ii.  461. 
_  When  a  word,  which  originally  signifies  any  par- 
ticular object,  is  attributed  to  several  other  objects, 
on  account  of  some  evident  reference  or  relation  to 
the  original  idea,  this  is  peculiarly  called  an  analo- 
gical word ;  so  a  sound  or  healthy  pulse,  a  sound 
digestion,  sound  sleep,  are  all  so  called  with  refer- 
ence to  a  sound  and  healthy  constitution;  but  il 
you  speak  of  sound  doctrine,  or  sound  speech,  this 


SOUN 

Behold  I  come,  sent  from  the  Stygian  sound, 
As  a  dire  vapour  that  had  cleft  the  ground, 
To  ingender  with  the  night,  and  blast  the  day. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy,  i.  1. 

In  the  plural.  Swimming-bladder  :  (as,  cod- 
sounds). 

Sound.  *.  [Fr.  sonde.~\  Probe ;  instrument 
used  by  chirurgeons  to  feel  what  is  out  of 
reach  of  the  fingers. 

The  patient  being  laid  on  a  table,  pass  the  sound 
till  it  meet  with  some  resistance.— Sharp,  Surgery. 
Sound,  v.  a. 


SOUN  (  SOUL-SHOT 


1 .  Search  with  a  plummet ;  try  depth. 

In  this  secret  there  is  a  gulph,  which  while  we 
live  we  shall  never  sound. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

You  are,  Hastings,  much  too  shallow 
To  sound  the  bottom  of  the  after-times. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IF.  Part  II.  vr.  2. 

2.  Try  ;  examine  :  (in  Surgery,  with  a  sound 
or  probe). 

Has  he  never  before  sounded  you  in  this  business  ? 
—Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  2. 
Invite  these  lords,  and  those  he  meant  to  sound. 

Daniel. 
I  was  in  jest. 
And  by  that  offer  meant  to  sound  your  breast. 

Dryden. 
I've  sounded  my  Numidians,  man  by  man, 


is  by  way  of  resemblance  to  health,  and  the  words 
are  metaphorical. —  Watts,  Logick. 

2.  Right ;  not  erroneous  ;  orthodox. 

Whom  although  to  know  be  life,  and  joy  to  make 
mention  of  his  name ;  yet  our  soundest  knowledge 
is  to  know  that  we  know  him  not  as  indeed  he  is, 
neither  can  know  him ;  and  our  safest  eloquence 
concerning  him  is  silence. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

Let  my  heart  be  sound  in  thy  statutes.— Psalms, 
cxix.  80. 

Sound,  and  yet  not  trivial,  catechetick  institution. 
— Felton. 

The  rules  are  sound  and  useful,  and  may  serve 
your  devotion. — Archbishop  Wake. 

Their  old  theory,  sound  or  unsound,  was  at  least 
com  plete  and  coherent. — Macaulay,  History  of  Eng- 
land, ch.  x. 

3.  Stout ;  strong  ;  lusty. 

The  men  are  very  strong  and  able  of  body;  and 
therefore  either  give  sound  strokes  with  their  clubs 
wherewith  they  fight,  or  else  shoot  strong  shots  with 
their  bows. — Abbot. 

4.  Valid ;  not  failing. 

They  reserved  their  titles,  tenures,  and  signiories 
whole  and  sound  to  themselves.— Spenser,  View  of 
the  State  of  Ireland. 

5.  Fast ;  hearty  :  (applied  to  sleep). 

New  waked  from  soundest  sleep, 
Soft  on  the  flow'ry  herb  I  found  me  laid 
In  balmy  sweat.        Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  253. 

Used  adverbially.    Soundly;  heartily;  com- 
pletely fast. 

The  messenger  approaching  to  him  spake, 
But  his  waste  words  return'd  to  him  in  vain; 
So  sound  he  slept  that  nought  might  him  awako. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Sound,  g.  [A.S.  sund=  I.  swimming;  '2. 
water  that  can  be  crossed  by  swimming.] 
Narrow  arm  of  the  sea. 

The  Sound  of  Denmark,  where  ships  pay  toll.— 
Camden. 


And  find  'em  ripe  for  a  revolt. 
3.  Try  with  the  sounding-line. 


Addison,  Cato. 


The  shipmen  deemed  that  they  drew  near  to  some 
country,  and  sounded,  and  found  it  near  twenty 
fathoms.— Acts,  xxvii.  27. 

Sound,  s.     [Fr.  son  ;  Lat.  sonus."\ 
1.  Anything  audible;   noise;   that  which  is 
perceived  by  the  ear. 

Heaps  of  huge  words  uphoarded  hideously 
With  horrid  sound,  though  having  little  sense, 
And  thereby  wanting  due  intelligence, 
Have  marr'd  the  face  of  goodly  poesy, 
And  made  a  monster  of  their  fantasy.          Spenser. 

Come,  sister,  cheer  we  up  his  sprights, 
And  shew  the  best  of  our  delights; 
I'll  charm  the  air  to  give  a  sound, 
While  you  perform  your  antick  round. 

Slmkespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

Dash  a  stone  against  a  stone  in  the  bottom  of  the 
water,  and  it  maketh  a  sound :  so  a  long  pole  struck 
upon  gravel  in  the  bottom  of  the  water  maketh  a 
sound. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 
The  warlike  sound  of  trumpets  loud. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  531. 
Save  yourself,  there  breathes  not  on  the  ground 
One  like  your  father  for  a  silver  sound. 

Dryden,  The  Cock  and  the  Fox. 
That  which  is  conveyed  into  the  brain  by  the  ear 
is  called  sound;  though,  till  it  affect  the  perceptive 
part,  it  be  nothing  but  motion. — Locke. 

2.  Mere  empty  noise  opposed  to  meaning. 

He  contented  himself  with  doubtful  and  general 
terms,  which  might  make  no  ill  sound  in  men's 
ears. — Locke. 

Let  us  consider  this  proposition  as  to  its  meaning ; 
for  it  is  the  sense  and  not  sound  that  must  be  the 
principle.— Id. 

O  lavish  land !  for  sound  at  such  expense  ? 
But  then,  she  saves  it  in  her  bills  for  sense.    Young. 

3.  In  Surgery.     Examine  with  a  sound  or 
probe. 

Sound,  v.  n. 

Make  a  noise  ;  emit  a  noise. 

He  blew 

His  trumpet,  heard  in  Oreb  since  perhaps 
When  God  descended,  and  perhaps  once  more 
To  sound  at  general  doom. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  73. 

2.  Exhibit  by  sound,  or  likeness  of  sound. 

Why  do  you  start  and  seem  to  fear 
Things  that  do  sound  so  lair? 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  3. 

This  relation  sounds  rather  like  a  chymical  dream 
thai)  a  philosophical  truth.— Bishop  Wilkins,  Mathe- 
matical Magick. 

3.  Be  conveyed  in  sound. 

From  you  sounded  out  the  word  of  the  Lord.— 
1  Thessalonians,  i.  8. 

Sound,  v.  a. 

1.  Cause  to  make  a  noise  ;  play  on. 

And  many  nymphs  among  them  flocking  round, 
And  many  tritons,  which  their  horns  did  sound. 


Michael  bid  sound 
The  archangel  trumpet. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi  202. 
Misenus  lay  extended  on  the  shore- 
Son  of  the  god  of  winds ;  none  so  renown'd 
The  warrior  trumpet  in  the  field  to  sound  ; 
With  breathing  brass  to  kindle  fierce  alarms, 
And  rouse  to  dare  their  fate  in  honourable  arms. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  dineid,  vi.  242. 


2.  Betoken  or  direct  by  a  sound. 

They  being  told  there  was  small  hope  of  ease 
To  be  expected  to  their  evils  from  hence, 
Were  willing  at  the  first  to  give  an  ear 
To  any  thing  that  sounded  liberty. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy. 

Once  Jove  from  Ida  did  both  hosts  survey, 
And,  when  he  pleased  to  thunder,  part  the  fray  ; 
Here  heav'n  in  vain  that  kind  retreat  should  sound, 
The  louder  cannon  had  the  thunder  drown'd. 

Waller. 

3.  Celebrate  by  sound. 

Thou  sun.  of  this  great  world  both  eye  and  soul, 
Acknowledge  him  thy  greater,  sound  his  praise. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  171. 

Soundboard.  *.  Board  which  propagates 
the  sound  in  organs. 

Try  it  without  any  soundboard  along,  only  harp- 
wise  at  one  end  of  the  string.—  Bacon,  Natural  and 
Experimental  History. 

As  in  an  organ,  from  one  blast  of  wind, 
To  many  a  row  of  pipes  the  soundboard  breathes. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  708. 

Sounding:,  part.  adj.  Sonorous;  having  a 
magnificent  sound. 

Obsolete  words  may  then  be  revived,  when  more 
sounding  or  more  significant  than  those  in  practice. 
—  Dryden. 

Sounding:,  verbal  abs. 

1.  Act  of  trying  the  depth  of  the  water  with 
a  plummet. 

2.  Act  of  emitting  a  sound  ;  sound  emitted. 

The  sounding  again  of  the  mountains  [in  the 
margin,  the  echo].—  Ezekiel,  vii.  7. 

Sounding-line.  *.  Line  used  to  take  sound- 
ings. 

Beyond  this  we  have  no  more  a  positive  distinct 
notion  of  infinite  space  than  a  mariner  has  of  the 
depth  of  the  sea,  where  having  let  down  a  large  por- 
tion of  his  sounding  -line,  he  reaches  no  bottom.  — 
Locke. 

Soundings,  s.  pi.  Those  parts  of  the  ocean 
lying  near  land,  where  a  sounding  line  will 
reach  the  bottom. 

Soundless,  adj. 

1.  Too  deep  to  be  reached  by  the  plummet  ; 
not  to  be  fathomed. 

Your  shallowest  help  will  hold  me  up  afloat, 
While  he  upon  your  soundless  deep  doth  ride. 

Shakespear,  Sonnets,  Ixxx. 
You  could  make  shift  to  paint  an  eye, 
An  eagle  towering  in  the  sky, 
The  sun,  or  sea,  or  soundless  pit. 

B.  Jonson,  Underwoods. 

2.  Without  sound. 

They  rob  the  Hybla  bees, 

And  leave  them  honeyless.—  Not  stingless  too?  — 
O  yes,  and  soundless  too  ; 
For  you  have  stol'n  their  buzzing. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Caesar,  v.  1. 
Soundly,  adv.     In  a  sound  manner. 

1.  Healthily;  heartily;  stoutly;  strongly. 

When  Duncan  is  asleep, 

Whereto  the  rather  shall  this  hard  day's  journey 
Soundly  invite  him.  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  7. 

They  did  ply, 

My  feet  and  hands  with  cords,  and  to  the  mast 
With  other  halsers  made  me  soundly  fast. 

Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey. 
Who  had  so  often  in  your  aid 
So  many  ways  been  soundly  paid. 

Butler,  Hudibras. 
Have  no  concern, 

Provided  Punch,  for  there's  the  jest, 
Be  soundly  maul'd,  and  plague  the  rest.          Swift. 

2.  Truly;  rightly. 

The  wisest  are  always  the  readiest  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  soundly  to  judge  of  a  law  is  the  weight- 
iest thing  which  any  man  can  take  upon  him,  — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

The  doctrine  of  the  church  of  England,  expressed 
in  the  thirty-nine  articles,  is  so  soundly  and  or- 
thodoxly  settled,  as  cannot  be  questioned  without 
extreme  danger  to  our  religion.  —  Bacon. 

3.  Fast  ;  closely  :  (used  of  sleeping). 

Now  when  that  idle  dream  was  to  him  brought, 
Unto  that  elfen  knight  he  bad  htm  fly, 
Where  he  slept  souiidly,  void  of  evil  thought. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

When  the  succession  of  ideas  ceases,  our  percep- 
tion of  duration  ceases  with  it,  which  every  one  ex- 
periments whilst  he  sleeps  soundly.  —  Locke. 

Soundness,     s.      Attribute     suggested    by 

Sound. 
1.  Health;  heartiness. 

I  would  I  had  that  corporal  soundness  now, 
As  when  thy  father  and  myself  in  friendship 
First  tried  our  soldiership. 

Sliakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  i.  2. 
989 
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2.  Truth  ;  rectitude ;  incorrupt  stato. 

In  the  end,  very  few  excepted,  all  became  subject 
to  the  sway  of  time:  other  odds  there  was  none 
amongst  them,  savin*  only  that  some  fell  sooner 
away,  and  some  later  from  the  souiulness  of  belief.— 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Lesly  is  misled  in  his  politicks;  but  he  hath  given 
proof  of  his  soundness  in  religion. — Siciit. 

As  the  health  and  strength,  or  weakness  of  our 
bodies,  is  very  much  owing  to  their  methods  of 
treating  us  when  we  were  young;  so  the  sound- 
nets  or  folly  of  our  minds  are  not  less  owing  to 
those  first  tempers  and  ways  of  thinking,  which  we 
eagerly  received  from  the  love,  tenderness,  autho- 
rity, and  constant  conversation  of  our  mothers. — 
Law. 
S.  Strength  ;  solidity. 

This  presupposed,  it  may  stand  then  very  well 
with  strength  and  soundness  of  reason,  even  thus  to 
answer. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Soap.  v.  a.  [*«/>.]  Breathe  out ;  draw  out. 
We  pronounce,  by  the  confession  of  strangers,  as 
sweetly,  smoothly  and  moderately,  as  any  of  the 
northern  nations  of  the  world,  who  art;  noted  to 
loupe  their  words  out  of  the  throat  with  fat  and  full 
spirits. — Camilen,  Remains. 

Soap.  v.  n.    Sweep;  pass  with  pomp. 

He  vaunts  his  voice  upon  an  hired  stage, 
With  high-set  steps  and  princely  carriage, 
Now  souping  in  side  robes  of  royalty. 

Bishop  Hall,  Satires,  i.  3. 
Methinks  I  hear  sweet  .Martins  cry, 
Stuping  along  in  war's  feign'd  maskerie, 
By  Lain  starrie  front  he'll  forthwith  die  ! 

Martton,  Scourge  of  Villany,  iii.  8:  1599. 

Soap.  s.    [Fr.  soupe.]     Strong  decoction  of 
flesh  for  the  table. 

Spongy  morells  in  strong  ragouts  are  found, 
And  in  the  soup  the  slimy  snail  is  drowned. 

Gay,  Trivia,  iii.  203. 

Let  the  cook  daub  the  back  of  the  footman's  new 
livery,  or,  when  he  is  going  up  with  a  dish  of  soup, 
let  her  follow  him  softly  with  a  ladle-full.— Swift, 
Direction*  to  Servants,  Advice  to  the  Cook. 

In  whatever  vessel  soup  is  boiled,  see  that  it  is 

perfectly  clean,  and  let  the  inside  of  the  cover  and 

the  rim  be  equally  so.     Wash  the  meat  and  prepare 

the  vegetables  with  great  nicety  before  they  are  laid 

Into  it;  and  be  careful  to  keep  it  always  closely 

shut  when  it  is  on  the  fire.    Never  on  any  account 

set  the  simp  by  in  it,  but  strain  it  off  at  once  into  a 

clean  pan.  ami  till  the  stock-pot  immediately  with 

water:  pursue  the  same  plan  with  all  stewpans  and 

saucepans  directly  they  are  emptied.— Miss  Acton, 

Modem  Cookery,  p.  S3 :  1865. 

Soap-plate.    «.    [the  p  double  in  sound  as 

well  as  in  spelling.]     Plate  for  holding 

soup. 

The  dessert  was  splendid Quarts  of  almonds ; 

dozens  of  oranges;  pounds  of  raisins;  stacks  of  bif-  i 
fins ;  soup-plates  full  of  nuts.  —  Dickens,  Martin 
Chuzzleunt,  ch.  iz. 
Soar.  adj.     [A.S.  *«r.] 

1.  Acid;   austere;    pungent  on    the  palate 
with  astringency,  as   vinegar,  or  unripe 
fruit. 

Their  drink  is  sour.—Hoiea,  iv.  18. 
All  tour  things,  as  vinegar,  provoke  appetite  — 
Bacon. 

r  But  let  the  bounds  of  licences  be  fix'd,  • 
Not  things  of  disagreeing  natures  mix'd, 
Not  sweet  with  tour,  nor  birds  with  serpents  join'd. 

Dryden. 

2.  Harsh  of  temper ;  crabbed ;  peevish ;  mo- 
rose; severe. 

He  was  a  scholar, 
Lofty  and  tour  to  them  that  loved  him  not. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iv.  2. 
A  man  of  pleasant  and  popular  conversation  ra- 
ther free  than  sour  and  reserved-Sir  U.  Wotton, 
Life  of  the  I>uke  of  Buckingham. 

3.  Afflictive ;  painful. 

Let  me  embrace  these  sour  adversities  j 
For  wiae  men  say  it  is  the  wisest  course. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iii.  1. 

4.  Expressing  discontent. 

He  said  a  tour  thing  to  Laura  the  other  day.— 

Sullen  and  sour,  with  discontented  mien 
Jocasta  frown'd.  Pope 

The  lord  treasurer  often  looked  on  me  with  a  sour 
countenance. — Swift. 

Soar.  8.    Acid  substance. 

A  thousand  sours  to  temper  with  one  sweet 
To  make  it  seem  more  dear  aud  dainty.       Spenser. 
Sour.  v.  a. 
1.  Make  acid. 

His  angelick  nature  had  none  of  that  carnal  leven 
which  ferments  to  the  souring  of  ours  —  Dr  H 
More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

Thus  kneaded  up  with  milk,  the  new  made  man 
His  kingdom  o'er  his  kindred  world  began- 
990 
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Till  knowledge  misapply'd,  misunderstood, 
And  pride  of  empire,  sour'd  his  balmy  blood. 

Dryden. 

One  passion,  with  a  different  turn, 
Makes  wit  inflame  or  anger  burn: 
So  the  sun's  heat,  with  different  powers, 
Ripens  the  grape,  the  liquor  sours.  Swift. 

2.  Make  harsh,  or  unkindly. 

Tufts  of  grass  sour  land.— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

3.  Make  uneasy ;  make  less  pleasing. 

Hail,  great  king ! 

To  sour  your  happiness,  I  must  report 
The  queen  is  dead.         Sliakespear,  Cymbeline,  y.  5. 
He   brought   envy,  malice,   and   ambition    into 
Paradise,  which  soured  to  him  the  sweetness  of  the 
place. — Dryden. 

4.  Make  discontented. 

Not  my  own  disgrace 

Hath  ever  made  me  sour  my  patient  cheek, 
Or  bend  one  wrinkle  on  my  sovereign's  face. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  ii.  1. 
Three  crabbed  months  had  sour'd  themselves  to 

death, 
Ere  I  could  make  thee  open  thy  white  hand. 

Id.,  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 
Sour.  v.  n. 

1.  .Become  acid. 

Asses'  milk,  when  it  sours  in  the  stornnch,  and 
whev  turned  sour,  will  purge  strongly.— Arbuthnvt, 
On  Diet. 

2.  Grow  peevish  or  crabbed. 

They  keep  out  melancholy  from  the  virtuous,  and 
hinder  the  hatred  of  vice  from  souring  into  severity. 
— Addison. 

If  I  turn  my  eyes  from  them,  or  seem  displeased, 
they  sour  upon  it. — Spectator. 
Source,  s.  [Fr.] 
1.  Spring;  fountain;  head. 

Kings  that  rule 
Behind  the  hidden  sources  of  the  Nile. 

Addison,  Cato. 
'2.  Original ;  first  cause, 

This  second  source  of  men,  while  yet  but  few, 
With  some  regard  to  what  is  just  and  right, 
Shall  lead  their  lives. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  13. 
This  is  the  true  source  and  original  of  this  mis- 
chief.— South,  Sermons. 

Of  himself  is  none; 
But  that  eternal  Infinite,  and  One, 
Who  never  did  begin,  who  ne'er  can  end, 
On  him  all  beings,  as  their  source,  depend. 

Dryden,  State  of  Innocence,  ii.  1. 

3.  First  producer. 

Famous  Greece, 

That  source  of  art  and  cultivated  thought, 
Which  they  to  Rome,  and  Romans  hither  brought. 

Waller. 
Souring,  verbal  abs.     Turning  sour. 

Looking  at  me  with  a  double  squeeze  of  souring 
in  his  aspect, '  If  the  old  definition  be  true,'  said  lie, 
'that  risibility  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  a  rational  creature,  the  English  are  the  most  dis- 
tinguished lor  rationality  of  any  people  1  ever  knew.' 
—Smollett,  Expedition  of  Humphrey  Clinker. 

Sourish,  adj.    Somewhat  sour. 

By  distillation  we  obtain  a,  sourish  spirit,  which 
will  dissolve  coral.— Boyle. 

Sourkrout.  s.  [German,  sauerkraut.']  Cab- 
bage, cut  up,  salted,  and  allowed  to  fer- 
ment. 

TT  Yoi!  J^YM  me  a  dish  of  a  different  description.— 
Umph!  What  is  it ?— Sourkrout,  you  old  crab.— G 
Colman  the  younger,  Tlte  Poor  Gentleman,  iii.  1. 
Sourly,  ado.     In  a  sour  manner. 

1.  With  acidity;  with  austerity. 

To  this  replied  the  stern  Athenian  prince, 
And  sourly  smiled. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  ii.  302 

2.  Painfully;  discontentedly. 

As  bad  dispositions  run  into  worser  habits,  the 
?m'£L^  V       crow"  but  sourly  conclude  the 
day.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Christian  Morals,  ii.  6. 

Sourness,  s.    Attribute  suggested  by  Sour 
1.  Acidity;  austereness  of  taste. 

Sourness  consisteth  in  some  grossness  of  the  body, 
and  incorporation  doth  make  the  mixture  of  the 
body  more  equal,  which  induceth  a  milder  taste - 
ifS*1  Aatur»l  and  Experimental  History 
I  the  spring,  like  youth,  it  yields  an  acid  taste ; 
But  summer  doth,  like  age.  the  sourness  waste 


_  He  knew  to  ows 

JTor  fruit  the  grafted  pear-tree  to  dispose. 
And  tame  to  plums  the  swrness  of  the  sloes 


cu  ate 

sc'rfbr  ^sr  ple  ideas  which  °»e 

Has  life  no  sourness,  drawn  so  near  its  end  ? 

2.  Asperity;  harshness  of  temper. 
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Pelagius  carped  at  the  curious  neatness  of  men's 
apparel  in  those  days,  and,  through  the  sourness  of 
his  disposition,  spoke  somewhat  too  hardly  thereof. 
— Hooker.  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Her  religion  is  equally  free  from  the  weakness 
of  superstition  and  the  sourness  of  enthusiasm  :  it 
is  not  of  an  uncomfortable  melancholy  nature. — 
Addison,  Freeholder. 

Take  care  that  no  sourness  and  moroseness  mingle 
with  our  serious  frame  of  mind.— Nelson. 

soursop.  s.  West  Indian  fruit  so  called,  of 
the  apple  kind. 

The  soursop  grows  in  several  parts  of  the  Spanish 
West-Indies,  where  it  is  cultivated  for  its  fruits. — 
Miller,  Gardener's  Dictionary. 

Sous.  s.  French  coin  so  called,  of  the  value 
of  an  English  halfpenny. 

Ah !  Hocus,  Hocus  !  I  know  thee ;  not  a  sows  to 
save  me  from  gaol,  I  trow.— A  rbuthnot,  History  of 
John  Butt,  xvi.  \.  (Ord  MS.) 

Souse,  s.  [entered  in  Wedgwood  as  Sovce, 
Souse  ;  showing  that  the  connection  of  the 
word  is  with  sauce,  from  salsus  =  salt.] 

1.  Pickle  made  of  salt. 

2.  Anything  kept  parboiled  in  salt-pickle. 

And  he  that  can  rear  up  a  pig  in  his  house, 
Hath  cheaper  his  bacon,  and  sweeter  his  souse. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of 

good  Husbandry. 
They  were  seething  of  puddings  and  souse. 

Old  Ballad,  King  and  Miller  of  Mansfield. 

I  am  sent  to  lay 

An  imposition  upon  souse  and  puddings, 
Pasties  and  penny  custards ! 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Tamer  Tamed. 

3.  Ear :  (most  properly  that  of  a  hog,  from  its 
being  frequently  pickled  or  soused). 

Souse,  v.  a.     Parboil ;  steep  in  pickle. 

If  I  be  not  ashamed  of  my  soldiers,  I  am  a  souced 
gurnet  \-Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iv.  2. 

Kill  swine  and  sowse  'em, 
And  eat  'em  when  we  have  bread. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  The  Prophetess. 
Oil,  though  it  stink,  they  drop  by  drop  impart; 
But  souse  the  cabbage  with  a  bounteous  heart. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b  ii.  sat.  i. 
Souse,  v.  a.  [entered  in  Wedgwood  as  6'oss, 
Souse.  Souse,  or  soss,  is  used  to  repre- 
sent the  sound  either  of  a  dull  blow,  or  of 
dabbling  in  water.  To  souse  or  soss  down 
is  to  sit  suddenly  down.]  Throw  into 
water. 

They  soused  me  into  the  Thames  with  as  little 
remorse  as  they  drown  blind  puppies. — Shakespear, 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iii.  5. 

Who  those  were  that  run  away, 
And  yet  gave  out  th'  had  won  the  day; 
Although  the  rabble  soused  them  for  't, 
O'er  head  and  ears  in  mud  and  dirt. 

Butler,  Hudibras. 

They  soused  me  over  head  and  ears  in  water  when 
a  boy,  so  that  I  am  now  one  of  the  most  case-har- 
dened of  the  Ironsides.— A  ddison,  Guardian. 

Souse,  v.  n.  Fall  as  a  bird  on  its  prey ;  fall 
with  violence. 

Both  together  smite, 
And  souce  so  sore,  that  they  the  heavens  affray, 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Thus  on  some  silver  swan,  or  timorous  hare, 
Jove's  bird  comes  sousing  down  from  upper  air; 
Her  crooked  talons  truss  the  fearful  prey, 
Then  out  of  sight  she  soars. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  AZneid,  ix.  761. 
Jove's  bird  will  souse  upon  the  timorous  hare. 
And  tender  kids  with  his  sharp  talons  tear. 

J.  Dryden,  jun.  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xiv.104.- 
Through  the  lowest  region  I  flew, 
Sousing  through  falling  bogs  o('  dew. 

Shipman,  Tragedy  of  Henry  III.  of 
France:  1678. 

Souse,  v.  a.  Strike  with  sudden  violence,  as 
a  bird  strikes  his  prey. 

The  gallant  monarch  is  in  arms ; 
And  like  an  eagle  o'er  his  airy  tow'rs, 
To  souse  annoyance  that  comes  near  his  nest. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  v.  2. 

Souse.  *.  Violent  attack,  as  of  a  bird  strik- 
ing his  prey. 

Eft  fierce  retourning  as  a  faulcon  fayre, 
That  once  hath  failed  of  her  souse  full  neare, 
Remounts  againe  into  the  open  ayre. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  ii.  11, 36. 
With  that  his  murderous  mace  he  up  did  reare, 
That  seemed  nought  the  souse  thereof  could  beare, 
And  therewith  smote  at  him  with  all  his  might. 

Ibid.  iv.  8, 44. 

Her  conscience  and  her  fears  creeping  upon  her, 
Dead,  as  a  fowl  at  souse,  she'll  sink. 

Beaumont  and  Fletclier,  Chances. 
I  escaped  the  souse  of  his  contracted  fist. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Song  of  the  Soul,  i.  2, 56. 


sous 

Souse,  adv.    With  sudden  violence. 
Such  make  a  private  study  of  the  street, 
And  looking  full  at  every  man  they  meet, 
Run  souse  against  his  chaps,  who  stands  amazed 
To  find  they  did  not  see,  but  only  gazed.        Young. 

Souter.  s.  [Fr.  savetier  =  maker  of  sabots,  i.e. 
clogs,  shoes.]  Shoemaker  ;  cobbler. 

I  should  be  at  least  a  senator.—  A  sowter, 
For  that's  a  place  more  fitted  to  thy  nature. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Prophetess. 
A  conqueror?  a  cobbler;  hang  him,  sowter. 

Id.,  Wild-Goose  Chase. 

[The  resemblance  to  Latin  sutor  is  a  curious  accident, 
made  more  curious  that  we  are  brought  round  to 
the  same  designation  from  other  quarters.  Fin, 
suutari  ;  Lap,  sutar.  are  supposed  by  some  to  be 
corruptions  of  the  German  Schuster.—  Wedgwood, 
Dictionary  of  English  Etymology.'] 

Souterly.  adj.    Like  a  cobbler  ;  low;  vulgar. 

You  sowterly  knaves,  shew  you  all  your  manners 
at  once  ?—Like  will  to  Like;  1587. 

The  burden-bearing  porter,  souterly  cobbler,  and 
toilf  ul  labourer  .—Florio,  Translation  of  Montaigne, 
p.  483. 

Souterraln.  s.  [Fr.]  Grotto  or  cavern  in 
the  ground. 

Defences  against  extremities  of  heat,  as  shade, 
grottoes,  or  souterrains,  are  necessary  preservatives 
of  health.—  Arbuthnot. 

South,  s.  [A.S.  svft.~\  Part  where  the  sun 
is  to  us  at  noon  :  (opposed  to  north). 

East  and  west  have  no  certain  points-of  heaven, 
but  north  and  south  are  fixed  ;  and  seldom  the  far 
southern  people  have  invaded  the  northern,  but 
contrariwise.—  Bacon. 

a.  With  the.   Southern  regions  of  the  globe. 

The  queen  of  the  south  shall  rise  up  in  the  judg- 
ment with  this  generation,  and  shall  condemn  it.  — 
Matthew,  xii.  42. 

From  the  north  to  call 
Decrepit  winter,  from  the  south  to  bring 
Solstitial  summer's  heat. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  654. 

b.  Wind  that  blows  from  the  south. 

AH  the  contagion  of  the  south  light  on  you. 
You  shames  of  Rome,  you  ! 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  i.  4. 
Soutb.  adj.     Southern  ;  meridional. 

How  thy  garments  are  warm,  when  he  quieteth 
the  earth  by  the  south  wind.—  Job,  xxxvii.  17. 
One  inch  of  delay  more  is  a  south  sea  discovery. 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  iii.  2. 
Meanwhile  the  south  wind  rose,  and  with  black 

wings 
Wide  hovering,  all  the  clouds  together  drove. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  738. 
South,  adv. 

1.  Towards  the  south. 

His  regiment  lies  half  a  mile  at  least, 
South  from  the  mighty  power  of  the  king. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  v.  3. 

2.  From  the  south. 

Such  fruits  as  you  appoint  for  long  keeping,  gather 
in  a  fair  and  dry  day,  and  when  the  wind  bloweth 
not  south.—  Bacon. 

Southeast,  s.  Point  between  the  east  and 
south  ;  point  of  winter  sunrise. 

The  planting  of  trees  warm  upon  a  wall  against 
the  south,  or  southeast  sun,  doth  hasten  their  ripen- 
ing. —  Bacon. 

The  three  seats  of  Italy,  the  Inferiour  towards  the 
soutlitast,  the  Ionian  towards  the  south,  and  the 
Adriatick  on  the  northeast  side,  were  commanded 
by  three  different  nations.—  Arbuthnot. 

Southerly,  adj. 

1  .  Belonging  to  any  of  the  points  denominated 
from  the  south  ;  not  absolutely  southern  ; 
lying  towards  the  south. 

Unto  such  as  live  under  the  Pole  that  is  only 
north  which  is  above  them,  that  is  only  southerly 
which  is  below  them.—  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Two  other  country  bills  give  us  a  view  of  the  most 
easterly,  westerly,  and  southerly  parts  of  England. 
—  Graunt, 

2.  Coming  from  about  the  south. 

I  am  but  mad  north  northwest  :  when  the  wind 
is  southerly,  1  know  a  hawk  from  a  handsaw.  — 
Shakespear,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

Southern,  adj. 

1.  Belonging  to  the  south  ;  meridional. 

Frowning  Auster  seeks  the  southern  sphere, 
And  rots  with  endless  rain  th'  unwholesome  year. 


2.  Lying  towards  the  south. 

*Why  mourn  I  not  for  thee, 
And  with  the  southern  clouds  contend  in  tears? 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II,  iii.  2. 

3.  Coming  from  the  south. 


SO  VE 

Men's  bodies  are  heavier  when  southern  winds 
blow  than  when  northern. — Bacon,  Natural  and 
Experimental  History. 

Southernly.  adv.     Toward  the  south. 

The  sun  cannot  go  more  southernly  from  us,  nor 
come  more  northernly  towards  us,  in  this  than  in 
former  af&s.—Hakewill,  Apology,  p.  102. 

Southernmost,  adj.  Furthest  towards  the 
south. 

Shenstone  had  resolution  enough  to  take  a  jour- 
ney  of  near  seventy  miles  across  the  country,  to  visit 
his  friend  in  the  southernmost  part  of  Oxfordshire. 
—Graves,  Recollections  of  Shenstone,  p.  146. 

Southernwood,  s.  Plant  akin  to  the  worm- 
woods, of  the  genus  Artemisia. 

Wine  and  water,  in  which  are  sod  southernwood, 
melilot.  &c.— Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  406. 
Southernwood,  a  fragrant  plant,  used  on  the  Con- 
tinent for  making  beer,  is  the  A.  abrotanum.  — 
Lindley,  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

Southing.  a<lj.     Going  towards  the  south. 

I  will  conduct  thee  on  thy  way, 
When  next  the  southing  sun  inflames  the  day. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Hie  Georgics,  iv.  576. 
Southing:,  s.     Tendency  to  the  south. 

Not  far  from  hence,  if  I  observed  aright 
The  southing  of  the  stars  and  polar  light. 
Sicilia  lies.  Dryden,  Translation  oftheJEneid,\.  32. 
Southmost.  adj.  Furthest  toward  the  south. 

Next  Chemos,  the  obscene  dread  of  Moab's  sons, 
From  Aroar  to  Nebo,  and  the  wild 
Of  southnwst  Abarim.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  406. 
Southsay.  s.     Soothsay. 

Glaucus,  that  wise  southsays  understood. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iv.  11, 13. 
Southsay inp.  verbal  abs.     Soot li saying. 

Young  men,  hovering  between   hope  and  fear, 
might  easily  be  carried   into   the  superstition  of 
southsaying  by  names. — Camden. 
Southward,  s.     Southern  direction. 

Countries  are  more  fruitful  to  the  southward  than 
in  the  northern  parts.— Sir  W.  Raleiyh,  History  of 
the  World. 

Southward,  and  Southwards,  adv.  To- 
wards the  south. 

A  prisoner  in  a  room  twenty  foot  square,  is  at  li- 
berty to  walk  twenty  foot  southward,  but  not  north- 
ward.— Locke. 

Southwest,  s.  Point  between  the  south  and 
west ;  winter  sunset. 

Phenice  . . .  which  is  an  haven  of  Crete,  and  lieth 
toward  the  southwest. — A  cts,  xxvii.  12. 

The  planting  of  trees  warm  upon  a  wall  against 
the  south,  or  southeast  sun,  doth  hasten  their 
coming  on  and  ripening ;  and  the  southeast  is  found 
to  be  better  than  the  sonlhwest,  though  the  south- 
west be  the  hotter  coast.— Bacon,  Natural  and  Ex- 
perimental History. 

Souvenance.  s.  [Fr.]  Remembrance;  me- 
mory. 

If  thou  wilt  renounce  thy  miscreance, 
Life  will  I  grant  thee  for  thy  valiance, 
And  all  thy  wrongs  will  wipe  out  of  my  souvenance. 

Spenser. 

Gave  wpnd  rous  great  countenance  to  the  knight, 
That  of  his  way  he  had  no  souvenance, 
Nor  care  of  vow'd  revenge.  Id. 

Sovenance.  s.     Souvenance. 

To  dwell  in  darknesse  without  sovenance. 
r  Spenser,  Tears  of  the  Muses. 

Sovereign,   adj.      [Fr.   souverain;    Italian, 

sovrano.] 
1.  Supreme  in  power;  having  no  superior. 

As  teaching  bringtttli  us  to  know  that  God  is  our 
supreme  truth;  so  prayer  testifieth  that  we  acknow- 
ledge h  im  our  sovereign  good.—Mooker.Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

You,  my  sovereign  lady, 
Causeless  have  laid  disgraces  on  my  head. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iii.  1. 

JNone  of  us  who  now  thy  grace  implore, 
But  held  the  rank  of  sovereign  queen  before, 

ill  giddy  chance,  whose  malice  never  bears 
1  hat  mortal  bliss  should  last  for  length  of  years, 
Cast  us  down  headlong  from  our  high  estate. 

._,    ,  Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcitc,'\.K>. 

Whether  Esau,  then,  were  a  vassal  to  Jacob,  and 
Jacob  his  sovereign  prince  by  birthright,  i  leave  the 
reader  to  judge.— Locke. 

'•I'ha  Tuscan  League,  the  Lombard  League,  re- 
newed their  approaches  to  more  intimate  relations 
with  the  Pope;  but  to  the  Tuscans  the  language  of 
Innocent  was  that  of  a  master.  Their  demands  to 
choose  their  own  rectors  with  a  sovereign  Prior  to 
preside  over  their  League,  he  answered  by  a  sum- 
mons^ to  unqualified  submission  to  him,  as  heir  to 
the  Countess  Matilda,  and  sovereign  of  the  whole 
Duchy  of  Tuscany.  —  Milman,  History  of  Latin 
Christianity,  b.  ix.  ch.i. 

2.  Supremely  efficacious ;  predominant  over 
diseases. 
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I  Bow 

A  memorial  of  fidelity  and  zeal,  a  sovereign  pre- 
servative of  God's  people  from  the  venomous  infec- 
tion of  heresy.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

The  most  sovereign  prescription  in  Galen  is  but 
empirick  ;  and,  to  this  preservative,  of  no  better  re- 
port than  a  horse-drench.— Shakespear,  Coriolanus, 
li.  1. 

Love-wounded  Proteus, 
Poor  wounded  name  1    My  bosom,  as  a  bed. 
Shall  lodge  thee,  till  thy  wound  be  throughly  heal'd, 
And  thus  I  search  it  witli  a  sovereign  kiss. 

Id.,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  2. 
A  water  we  call  water  of  paradise,  by  that  we  do 
to  it,  is  made  very  sovereign  for  health.— Bacon. 

Like  the  scum  starved  men  did  draw 
From  parboil'd  shoes  and  boots,  and  all  the  rest 
Which  were  with  any  sovereign  fatness  blest. 

Donne. 

Be  cool,  my  friend,  and  hear  my  muse  dispense 
Some  sovereign  comforts  drawn  from  common  sense. 
r  Creech,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xiii.  156. 

Sovereign,  .v. 

1.  Supreme  lord.     See  Suzerain. 

O,  let  my  sovereign  turn  away  his  face, 
And  bid  his  ears  a  little  while  be  deaf. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  i.  1. 
By  my  sovereign,  and  his  fate,  I  swear, 
Renown'd  for  faith  in  peace,  for  force  in  war, 
Oft  our  alliance  other  lands  desired. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vii.  321. 

2.  Formerly,  a  gold  coin,  called  also  a  rose- 
noble  and  double  rose-noble :  first  coined 
by  Henry  VII ,  and  continued  till  the  time 
of  James  I.  inclusive.     Now  a  new  gold 
coin,  of  twenty  shillings  value. 

Succeeding  kings  coined  rose-nobles  and  double 
rose-nobles,  the  great  sovereigns,  with  the  said  in- 
scription.— Camden,  Remains, 

I  gave  him  four  sovereigns  for  his  pains. — B.  Jon- 
son,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour. 
Soverelgnize.    v.    n.       Exercise     supreme 
power.    Rare. 

Her  royalties  were  spacious,  as  sovereignizing  over 
many  towns  and  provinces.— Sir  T  Herbert,  Rela- 
tion of  some  Years'  Travels  in  Africa  and  the  Great 
Asia,  p.  84. 

Nimrod  was  the  first  that  sovereignized  overmen. 
— Ibid.  p.  226. 

Sovereignly,  adv.  In  a  sovereign  manner  ; 
supremely  ;  in  the  highest  degree. 

He  was  sovereignly  lovely  in  himself.— Boyle. 

Sovereignty,  s.  [Fr.  souverainete.]  Supre- 
macy ;  highest  place ;  supreme  power ; 
highest  degree  of  excellence. 

Give  me  pardon, 

That  I,  your  vassal,  have  employ'd  and  pain'd 
Your  unknown  sovereignty. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  v.  1. 
Happy  were  England,  would  this  virtuous  prince 
Take  on  himself  the  sovereignty  thereof. 

Id.,  Richard  III.  iii.  7. 

To  give  laws  unto  a  people,  to  institute  magis- 
trates and  officers  over  them  ;  to  punish  and  pardon 
malefactors;  to  have  the  sole  authority  of  making 
war  and  peace,  are  the  true  marks  of  sovereignty.— 
Sir  J.  Davies. 

A  mighty  hunter  thence  he  shall  be  styled 
Before  the  Lord ;  as  in  despite  of  heaven, 
Or  from  heaven  claiming  second  sovereignty. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  33. 
Nothing  does  so  gratify  a  haughty  humour,  as  this 
piece  of  usurped  sovereignty  over  our  brethren.— 
Dr.H.  More,  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Jove's  own  tree, 

That  holds  the  woods  in  awful  sovereignty, 
Requires  a  depth  of  lodging  in  the  ground, 
And  next  the  lower  skies  a  bed  profound  ; 
High  as  his  topmost  boughs  to  heaven  ascend, 
So  low  his  roots  to  hell's  dominion  tend. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iL397. 
I  well  foresee,  whene'er  thy  suit  I  grant, 
That  I  my  much-loved  sovereignty  shall  want, 
Or  like  myself  some  other  may  be  made ; 
And  her  new  beuuty  may  thy  heart  invade. 

Id.,  State  of  Innocence,  ii.  3. 
Let  us  above  all  things  possess  our  souls  with 
awful  apprehensions  of  the  majesty  and  sovereignty 
of  God.— Rogers. 

Alexander's  Grecian  colonies  in  the  Indies  were 
almost   exterminated    by   Sandrocottus ;    Seleucus 
recovered  the  sovereignty  in  some  degree,  but  was 
forced  to  abandon  to  him  the  country  along  the 
Indus.— Arbuthnot,  Tables  of  ancient  Coins,  Weights, 
and  Measures. 
Sow.  s.     [see  Swine.] 
1.  Female  pig  ;  female  of  a  boar. 

Boars  have  great  fangs,  sows  much  less.— Bacon, 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

A  sow  beneath  an  oak  shall  lie  along, 
All  white  herself,  and  white  her  thirty  young. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Hie  ^Kiieid,  viii.  61. 
As  the  first  element  in  a  compound. 

For  which  they  scorn  and  hate  them  worse 
Than  dogs  and  cuts  do  sow-gelders. 

Butler,  Hudibras. 
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The  sow-gelder's  horn  has  something  musical  in 
it,  but  this  is  seldom  heard.— Addison,  Spectator. 
2.  Oblong  mass  of  lead. 

With  clothes  uppon  her  h"ad, 
That  they  weigh  a  tov>  of  lead. 

Sow.  «.  [  ?  ]     Movable  shed  for  the  protec- 
tion of  miners  or  soldiers  plying  the  bat- 
tering-ram in  medieval  strategy. 
Sow.  v.  n.    [A.S.  sawan.']    Scatter  seed  in 
order  to  a  harvest. 

The  one  belongeth  unto  them  that  seek,  the  other 
unto  them  that  have  found  happiness:  they  that 
pray  do  but  yet  sow,  they  that  give  thanks  declare 
tht-y  have  reaped.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

They  that  sow  in  tears,  shall  reap  in  joy.— Psalms, 
cxxvi.  5. 

Sow  to  yourselves  in  righteousness,  and  reap  in 
mercy. — Hnsfa.  x.  12. 

He  that  stnreth  to  his  flesh,  shall  of  the  flesh  reap 
corruption  ;  but  hethat  soweth  to  the  spirit,  shall  of 
the  spirit  reap  life  everlasting — (falatians,  vi.  8. 


Sow.  r.  a.  past  part 

1 .  Scatter  in  the  ground  in  order  to  growth  ; 
propagate  by  seed. 

Like  was  not  to  be  found, 

Save  in  that  soil  where  all  good  things  did  grow 
And  freely  sprung  out  of  the  fruitful  ground 

As  incorrupted  nature  did  them  sow. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

I  tow  my  law  in  you,  and  it  shall  bring  fruit  iir 
you. — 2  Esdras,  ix.  SI. 

From  Ireland  come  I  with  my  strength, 
And  reap  the  harvest  which  that  rascal  sow'd. 

Shakfspear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  hi.  1. 

Many  plants  which  grow  in  the  hotter  countries, 
being  set  in  the  colder,  will,  being  sown  of  seeds 
late  in  the  spring,  come  up  and  abide  most  part  of 
the  summer.— Bacon. 

The  proud  mother  views  her  precious  brood, 
And  happier  branches,  which  she  never  sow'd. 

Dryden. 

What  makes  a  plenteous  harvest,  when  to  turn 
The  fruitful  soil,  and  when  to  sow  the  corn  . . . 
I  sicg,  Mecenas. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  Georgia,  \.  1. 

2.  Spread;  propagate 

Forwardness  is  in  his  heart :  he  deviseth  mischief 
continually  ;  he  soweth  discord.— Proverbs,  vi.  14. 
To  toui  a  jangling  noise  of  words  unknown. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  55. 
Since  then  they  stand  secured  by  being  join'd: 
It  were  worthy  a  king's  head,  to  sow  division, 
And  seeds  of  jealousy,  to  loose  those  bonds. 

Rowe. 

Born  to  afflict  my  Marcia's  family, 
And  tow  dissension  in  the  hearts  of  brothers. 

Addison,  Cato. 

8.  Impregnate  or  stock  with  seed. 

He  shall  give  the  rain  of  thy  seed,  that  thou  shalt 
tow  the  ground  withal.— Isaiah,  xxx.  23. 

The  intellectual  faculty  is  a  goodly  field,  capable 
of  great  improvement;  and  it  is  the  worst  hus- 
bandry in  the  world  to  tow  it  with  trifles  or  imper- 
tinencies.— Sir  M.  Hale,  Origination  of  Mankind. 

4.  Besprinkle. 

All  sow'd  with  glistering  stars,  more  thick  than 
grass.       Spenser,  Hymn  to  Heavenly  Beauty. 
And  tows  the  court  with  stars. 

Donne,  Poems,  p.  124. 

[He]  sow'd  with  stars  the  heaven  thick  as  a  field. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  35S. 

Now  morn  her  rosy  steps  in  th'  eastern  dime 

Advancing,  sow'd  the  earth  with  orient  pearl. 

Ibid.  v.  1. 

Sowbread.    «.     [see  extract.]     Plant  akin 
to  the  primroses,  of  the  genus  Cyclamen. 

The  sowbread  does  afford  rich  food  for  swine, 
Physick  for  man,  and  garland  for  the  shrine. 

Tote,  Translati'tn  of  Cowley. 
Cyclamens  are  called  sowbreads,  because  they  are 
the  favourite  food  of  the  wild  boars  of  Sicily ;  yet 
they  are  very  acrid  plants,  especially  the  root,  whose 
acrimony  is  not  much  perceived  at  the  first  tasting, 
but  soon  Ixjcomes  intolerable.  It  has  been  used  in 
medicine,  its  action  being  that  of  a  drastic  purga- 
tive, and  formerly  it  was  much  esteemed  as  an  em- 
menagogue;  but  whether  its  reputation  was  owing 
to  its  actual  powers,  or  to  its  placeutiforin  root  is 
doubtful.  Sibthorp  tells  us  that  the  modern  Greeks 
use  the  bruised  root  of  Cyclamen  persicum  as  a 
means  of  driving  the  Sepia  octcpodia  out  of  its 
holes.  It  is  said  that  these  roots,  notwithstanding 
their  acridity,  are  eatable  or  innoxious  when  dried 
or  roasted.— Lindley,  The  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

Sowce.  v.  a.     Souse. 

He  sowced  me  up  to  the  middle  in  the  pond.— Sir 
R.  L' Estrange. 
Sower.  ». 
1.  One  who  sprinkles  the  seed. 

A  sower  went  forth  to  sow.— Matthew,  xiii.  3. 
It  is  thrown  round,  as  graiu  by  a  skilful  sower.— 
Sir  J.  Den/tarn. 
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2.  Scatterer. 

Terming  Paul  and  his  doctrine  a  sower  of  words, 
a  very  babbler  or  trifler.— Hakewill,  Apology. 

3.  Breeder;  promoter. 

They  are  sowers  of  suits,  which  make  the  court 
swell,  and  the  country  pine.— Bacon. 

Sowins.   *.     [  ?  ]     Flummery,  made  of  oat- 
meal somewhat  soured. 

These  sowins,  that  is,  flummery,  being  blended 
together,  produce  good  yeast.  —  Mortimer,  Hus- 
bandry. a    ... 
See  where  Norah  with  the  sowins  comes,     hw tft. 

Sowle.  v.a.  [  ?  ]     Pull  by  the  ears. 

He'll  go,  he  says,  and  sowle  the  porter  of  Rome 
gates  by  the  ears.— Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iv.  5. 

sowthistie.  *.    Native  plant  of  the  genus 
Sonchus. 

Sowthistles  though  coneys  eat,  yet  sheep  and  cattle 
will  not  touch;  the  milk  of  which  rubbed  on  warts 
weareth  them  away,  which  sheweth  it  corrosive.— 
Hacon. 
Soy.  s.     [Chinese.']     See  second  extract. 

Some  provinces  lot  Japan]  furnish  better  soy 
than  others ;  but,  exclusively  of  this,  it  grows  better 
and  clearer  through  age.  Its  colour  is  invariably 
brown, and  its  chief  excellence  consists  in  the  agree- 
able salt  taste  which  it  possesses.— Translation  of 
Thunberg's  Travels,  vol.  iv.  p.  121 :  1795. 

Soy  is  a  liquid  condiment,  or  sauce,  imported 
chiefly  from  China.  It  is  prepared  with  a  species  of 
white  haricots,  wheat  flour,  common  salt,  and  wa- 
ter ;  in  the  proportions  respectively  of  50,  60,  50,  and 
250  pounds.  This  dough  is  next  spread  an  inch  or 
an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  upon  the  flat  vessel  (made 
of  thin  staves  of  bamboo) ;  and  when  it  becomes 
hot  and  mouldy,  in  two  or  three  days,  the  cover  is 
raised  upon  bits  of  stick,  to  give  free  access  of  air. 
When  it  has  become  as  hard  as  stone,  it  is  cut  into 
small  fragments,  thrown  into  an  earthen  vessel,  and 
covered  with  the  250  pounds  of  water  having  the 
salt  dissolved  in  it.  The  whole  is  stirred  together, 
and  the  height  at  which  the  water  stands  is  no^od. 
The  vessel  being  placed  in  the  sun,  its  contents  are 
stirred  up  every  morning  and  evening;  and  a  cover 
is  applied  at  night,  to  keep  it  warm  and  exclude 
rain.  As  the  mass  diminishes  by  evaporation,  well- 
water  is  added ;  and  the  digestion  is  continued  till 
the  salt  water  has  dissolved  the  whole  of  the  flour 
and  the  haricots ;  after  which  the  vessel  is  left  in 
the  sun  for  a  few  days,  as  the  good  quality  of  the  soy 
depends  on  the  completeness  of  the  solution,  which 
is  promoted  by  regular  stirring.  When  it  has  at 
length  assumed  an  oily  appearance,  it  is  poured  into 
bags  and  strained. —  lire,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manu- 
factures, and  Mines. 

Spaad.  s.     [see  Spar.]     Native  sulphate  of 
lime. 

English  talc,  of  which  the  coarser  sort  is  called 
plaster  -,  the  finer,  spaad,  earth-flax,  or  salamander's 
hair. — Woodward, 
Space,  s.     [Lat.  spatium.~\ 
1.  Room;  local  extension. 

Oh,  undistinguished  space  of  woman's  will ! 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  6, 
This  which  yields  or  fills  all  space. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  89. 
Space  is  the  relation  of  distance  between  any  two 
bodies  or  points. — Locke. 

Pure  space  is  capable  neither  of  resistance  nor 
motion. — Id. 
To  thee  whose  temple  is  all  space, 

Whose  altar,  earth,  sea,  skies, 
One  chorus  let  all  beings  raise, 
All  Nature's  incense  rise. 

Pope,  Universal  Prayer, 
•2.  Any  quantity  of  place. 

1  would  not  be  the  villain  that  thou  think'st 
For  the  whole  space  that's  in  the  tyrant's  grasp. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

There  was  but  two  ways  to  escape ;  the  one  through 
the  woods,  about  ten  milesspoce  to  Walpo.— Knolles, 
History  of  the  Turks. 

In  such  a  great  ruin,  where  the  fragments  are 
great  and  hard,  it  is  not  possible  they  should  be  so 
adjusted  in  their  fall,  but  that  they  would  lie  hollow, 
ana  many  unfilled  spaces  would  be  intercepted 
amongst  them.— T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Measuring  first  with  careful  eyes 
The  space  his  spear  could  reach,  aloud  he  cries. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JSneid,  x.  1093. 
3.  Quantity  of  time. 

There  is  a  competent  time  allowed  every  man,  and 
as  it  is  certain  death  is  the  conclusion  of  it,  'tis  pos- 
sible some  space  before  death.— Hammo >id, 

Nine  limes  the  space  that  measures  day  and  night 
To  mortal  men,  he  with  his  horrid  crew 
Lay  vanquish'd,  rolling  in  the  fiery  gulf, 
Confounded,  though  immortal. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  50. 

In  a  lever  the  motion  can  be  continued  only  for 

so  short  a  space,  as  may  be  answerable  to  that  little 

distance  betwixt  the  fulciment  and  the  weight. — 

Bishop  Wilkins,  Mathematical  Mayick. 

God  may  defer  his  judgments  for  a  time,  and  giro 
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a  people  a  longer  space  of  repentance  :  he  may  stay 
till  the  iniquities  of  a  nation  be  full ;  but  sooner  or 
later  they  have  reason  to  expect  his  vengeance.— 
Archbishop  Tillotson. 

The  lives  of  great  men  cannot  he  writ  with  any 
tolerable  degree  of  elegance  or  exactness,  within  a 
short  space  after  their  decease.— Addison,  Free- 
holder. 

4.  Small  period  of  time ;  short  while. 

Sith  for  me  ye  fight,  to  me  this  grace 
Both  yield,  to  stay  your  deadly  strife  a  space. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
.  Compassion  quell 'd 

His  best  of  man,  and  gave  him  up  to  tears 
A  space,  till  firmer  thoughts  restrain'd  excess. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  496 

5.  As  an  object  of  thought,  space,  like  time, 
has  been  the  subject  of  extreme  opinions, 
chiefly  in  respect  to  the  extent  to  which 
our  conceptions  of  it  are  derived  from  ex- 
perience  and   a  posteriori,  or  are   inde- 
pendent of  experience  and  a  priori. 

Space  and  motion  can  never  be  actually  infinite  : 
they  have  a  power  only  and  a  capacity  of  being  in- 
creased without  end ;  so  that  no  space  can  be  as- 
signed so  vast,  but  still  a  larger  may  be  imagined  ; 
no  motion  so  swift  or  languid,  but  a  greater  velocity 
or  slowness  may  still  be  conceived.— Bentley. 

Space,  like  time,  is  only  the  intuition  or  the  con- 
cept of  a  certain  correlation  of  existence — of  exist- 
ence therefore,  'pro  tanto'  as  conditioned.  It  is 
thus  itself  only  a  form  of  the  conditioned.  But, 
apart  from  this,  thought  is  equally  powerless  in 
realizing  a  notion  either  of  the  absolute  totality,  or 
of  the  infinite  immensity  of  space.  And  while  time 
and  space,  as  wholes,  can  thus  neither  be  conceived 
as  absolutely  limited,  nor  as  infinitely  unlimited ;  so 
their  parts  can  be  represented  to  the  mind  neither 
as  absolutely  individual  nor  as  divisible  to  infinity. 
The  universe  cannot  be  imagined  as  a  whole  which 
may  not  also  be  imagined  as  a  part ;  nor  an  atom  be 
imagined  as  a  part  which  may  not  also  be  imagined 
as  a  whole. — Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Discussions  on  Phi- 
losophy, &c.,  Philosophy  of  the  Unconditioned,  p.  30 : 
1853. 

I  assert . . .  that  space  is  not  a  notion  obtained  by 
experience.  Experience  gives  us  information  con- 
cerning things  without  us  ;  takes  for  granted  their 
existence  in  space.  Experience  acquaints  us  what 
are  the  form,  position,  magnitude  of  particular  ob- 
jects :  but  that  they  have  form,  position,  magnitude, 
presupposes  that  they  are  in  space.  We  cannot  de- 
rive from  appearances  by  the  way  of  observation,  the 
habit  of  representing  things  to  ourselves  as  in  space; 
for  no  single  act  of  observation  is  possible  any  other- 
wise than  by  beginning  with  such  a  representation, 
and  conceiving  objects  as  already  existing  in  space. 
—  Whewell,  Philosophy  of  Inductive  Sciences,  pt.  i. 
b.  ii.  ch.  ii.  §  1. 

The  fact  on  which  Kant  bases  his  assertion,  that 
space  is  a  subjective  form  arid  not  an  objective 
reality— the  fact,  namely,  that  we  can  conceive  the 
annihilation  of  bodies,  but  cannot  conceive  the  an- 
nihilation of  space— is  a  fact  quite  comprehensible 
on  the  hypothesis  that  all  knowledge  is  from  with- 
out. Making  no  attempt  to  analyse  the  notion  of 
space,  which,  even  if  here  practicable,  would  entail 
too  long  a  digression,  it  will  suffice  for  present  pur- 
poses to  say  that  we  know  space  as  an  ability  to  con- 
tain bodies.  I  am  aware  that  this  is  no  definition  pro- 
petty  so-called  ;  seeing  that  as  the  words  'contain  ' 
and  '  bodies '  both  imply  ideas  of  space,  the  defini- 
tion involves  the  thing  to  be  defined.  But  leaving 
out,  as  irrelevant,  all  consideration  of  the  mode  in 
which  we  come  by  our  ideas  of  space,  and  of  bodies 
as  occupying  space,  it  will,  I  think,  be  admitted, 
that  the  antithesis  between  bodies  and  an  ability  to 
contain  bodies,  truly  represents  the  contrast  in  our 
conceptions  of  the  sensible  Non-ego  (matter)  and 
the  insensible  Non-ego  (space).  And  if  we  know 
space  as  an  ability  to  contain  bodies,  the  fact  that 
we  cannot  conceive  its  annihilation,  is  quite  ac- 
countable on  the  experience-hypothesis.  Bodies  we 
can  conceive  annihilated,  because,  by  evaporation, 
and  by  burning,  we  have  seen  them  annihilated— 
annihilated,  that  is,  to  the  senses.  But  the  ability 
to  contain  bodies  we  cannot  conceive  annihilated, 
because  we  have  never  known  it  absent,  in  all  our 
experience  that  ability  has  remained  constant ;  and 
hence  the  conception  of  it  is  similarly  constant  in 
our  minds.  Evidently,  then,  our  powerlessness  to 
conceive  the  non-existence  of  space  requires  no  such 
hypothesis  as  that  of  Kant  for  its  explanation.— 
Herbert  Spencer,  Principles  of  Psychology, 

i  Space,  v.  n.    [Lat.  spatior.~]    Rove;  spatiate. 

But  she,  as  1'ayes  are  wont,  in  privie  place 
Did  spend  her  dayes,  and  loved  in  forest  wyld  to 
space.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iv.  2,  44. 

Space-line,  s.     In  Printing.     See  extract. 

Space-lines  [are]  thin  pieces  of  type  metal,  cast  to 
various  thicknesses  and  different  lengths,  and  not 
so  high  as  type,  to  put  between  and 'increase  the 
width  between  the  lines.    They  are  generally  called 
leads.— R.  J.  Courtney,  in  Brandeand  Cox,  Diction- 
ary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Space-rule,  s.     In  Printing.     See  extract. 
Space-rules  [are]  fine  lines,  cast  type  high, . .. 
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and  to  any  length  required.    They  are  used  for  sct- 
ting-up  tabular  matter. — R.  J.  Courtney,  in  liraiide 
and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Spacetul.  adj.     Extensive ;  wide.    Hare. 

The  ship,  in  those  profound 
And  spacefull  seas,  stuck  as  on  drie  ground. 

Sandys,  Translation  of  Ovid's  Metamor- 
phoses, b.  iii. 
Spacing:.  *.     In  Printing.     See  extract. 

Spacing  [is]  the  adjustment  of  the  distance  be- 
tween the  words  in  a  line,  so  that  there  shall  not 
he  any  glaring  disproportion.  —  R.  J.  Courtney,  in 
Brandeand  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art. 

Spacious,  adj.  [Fr.  spacieux ;  Lat.  spa- 
tionusJ\  Wide  ;  extensive ;  roomy ;  not 
narrow. 

The  former  buildings,  which  were  but  mean,  con- 
tented them  not :  spacious  and  am  pie  churches  they 
erected  throughout  every  city. — Hooker,  Ecclesias- 
tical Polity. 

Convey  your  pleasures  in  a  spacious  plenty : 
And  yet  seern  cold.  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

Merab  with  spacious  beauty  fills  the  sight, 
But  too  much  awe  chastised  the  bold  delight. 

Cowley,  Davideis. 
Like  an  English  general  will  I  die, 

And  all  the  ocean  make  my  spacious  grave : 
Women  and  cowards  on  the  land  may  lie : 

The  sea's  a  tomb  that's  proper  for  the  brave. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  ci. 

At  present  every  county,  every  large  town,  can 
boast  of  some  spacious  palace  in  which  the  poorest 
labourer  who  has  fractured  a  limb  may  find  an  ex- 
cellent bed,  an  able  medical  attendant,  a  careful 
nurse,  medicines  of  the  best  quality,  and  nourish- 
ment such  as  an  invalid  requires.  But  there  was 
not  then,  in  the  whole  realm,  a  single  infirmary  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contribution.— Hacaulay,  His- 
tory of  England,  ch.  xviii. 

Spaciousness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Spacious;  roominess;  wide  extension. 

The  spatiousness  of  the  house  was  such,  that  it 
had  three  galleries,  each  of  them  a  mile  long. — Hake- 
will,  Apology,  p.  409. 

Here  is  visible  an  elegant  taste  of  architecture, 
painting,  and  gardening,  but  more  remarkable  for 
the  spaciousness  of  its  prospect. — Ashmole,  Antiqui- 
ties of  Berkshire,  iii.  209. 

Spaddle.  s.     Little  spade. 

Others  destroy  moles  with  a  spaddle,  waiting  in 
the  mornings  and  evenings  for  them.— Mortimer, 
Husbandry. 

Spade.  *.     [A.S.  spad,  spadu.'] 

1.  Instrument  of  digging. 

His  next  advance  was  to  the  soldier's  trade, 
Where  if  he  did  not  nimbly  ply  the  spade, 
His  surly  officer  ne'er  fail'd  to  crack 
His  knotty  cudgel  on  his  tougher  back. 

Stepney,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  viii.  448. 

Here  nature  never  difference  made 
Between  the  sceptre  and  the  spade.  Swift. 

2.  Suit  of  cards. 

The  skilful  nymph  reviews  her  force  with  care, 
'  Let  spades  be  trumps  ! '  she  said,  and  trumps  they 
were.  Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  iii. 

Call  a  spade  a  spade.     Call  things  by  their 
right  name,  even  if  that  be  coarse  :  (from 
spado  =  eunuch). 
Spadebone.  s.     Shoulderblade. 

By  th*  shoulder  of  a  ram  from  off  the  right  side 

pared, 

Which  usually  they  boil,  the  spade-bone  being  bared. 

Draytoit. 

Spadiceous.  adj.  [Lat.  spadiceus.  —  See 
Spadix.] 

1.  Having  a  light  red,  or  bay,  colour. 

Of  those  five  Scaliger  beheld,  though  one  was 
spadiceous,  or  of  a  light  red,  and  two  inclining  to 
red,  yet  was  there  not  any  of  this  complexion  among 
them. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

2.  In  Botany.     Having  a  spadix. 
Spadille.  s.      [Fr.]      Ace  of  spades  in  the 

game  of  quadrille. 

For  the  trump  suit  the  order  of  value  is  as  fol- 
lows :— First,  comes  the  ace  of  spades,  which,  what- 
ever be  the  trump  suit,  is  always  ranked  as  the  best 
trump  card,  and  is  called  spadille.  Second  in  rank 
comes  what  would  be  the  lowest  card  if  the  suit 
were  not  trumps,  i.e.  the  seven  if  red,  and  the  two 
if  black;  this  's  called  Manille.  Third  comes  the 
ace  of  clubs,  which,  whatever  be  the  trump  suit,  is 
always  ranked  as  the  third  best  trump  card,  and  is 
called  Basto.  Fourth,  if  the  trump  suit  be  red, 
comes  the  ace  of  the  trump,  called  Ponto ;  if  black, 
there  is  no  Ponto.— Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Spadix.  s.  [Lat.  =  palm-branch  with  the  fruit 
on  it,  the  colour  being  light  red  or  bay.]  In 
Botany.  Form  of  inflorescence  in  which 
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the  flowers  are  arranged  round  a  fleshy 
rachis  ;  often  enclosed  by  a  spathe. 

When  the  flowers  are  closely  arranged  around  a 
fleshy  rachis.  which  is  enclosed  in  a  kind  of  bract 
called  a  spathe,  the  inflorescence  is  termed  a  spadix. 
This  is  chiefly  found  in  the  Aral  and  Palmal  alli- 
ances. It  is  frequently  terminated  by  a  soft  club- 
shaped  mass  of  cellular  substance  which  extends 
far  beyond  the  flowers,  and  is  itself  entirely  naked; 
this  is  an  instance  of  a  growing  point  analogous  to 
what  forms  the  spine  of  a  branch,  except  that  it  is 
soft  and  blunt,  instead  of  being  hard  and  sharp- 
pointed. — Lindley,  Introduction  to  Botany,  vol.  i. 
p.  320:  1848. 
Spado,  s.  [Lat.]  Eunuch.  Rare. 

This  is  true,  not  pnely  in  eunuches  by  nature,  but 
spadoes  by  art. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 
Spagyric.  adj.    [not  found  either  in  Faccio- 
lati  for  the  Classical,  or  in  Ducange  for 
the  Low  Latin.    Said  to  have  been  invented 
by  Paracelsus,  from  mrcua  =  I  draw  +  dyiipu 
=  I  excite,  congregate.]     Chemical. 

It  was  a  huge  diligence  and  care  of  the  divine 
mercy  that  discovered  to  man  the  secrets  of  spagyric 
medicines  . . .  and  the  strange  effects  of  accidental 
mixtures.  —  Jeremy  Taylor,  Miracles  of  Divine 
Mercy.  (Ord  MS.) 

He  is  distributing  spagiric  food,  medicine  for  the 
poor.   .  .  .  The  spagiric  food  is  found  naught  .  . . 
unfit  for  a  Aog.—Carlyle,  Critical  and  Miscellaneous 
Essays,  Count  Cagliostro. 
Spagiric.  *.     Spagyrist. 

Those  only  know  how  to  want,  that  have  learnt 
to  frame  their  mind  to  their  estate ;  like  to  a  skilful 
musician,  that  can  let  down  his  strings  a  peg  lower 
when  the  tune  requires  it ;  or  like  to  some  cunning 
spagirick,  that  can  intend  or  remit  the  heat  of  his 
furnace  according  to  occasion.  —  Bishop  Hall,  Of 
Content,  §  4. 

Spagryrical.  adj.     Chemical. 

Paracelsus  . . .  brought  to  light  in  these  parts  of 
the  world  the  use  of  hermetical,  spagyrical,  or 
chymical  physick,  as  they  term  it.  —  Hakewill, 
Apology,  p.  244. 

They  all  cried  out  fire,  when  spagirical  prepara- 
tions came  first  into  use.— Dr.  Harris,  Description 
of  Loo,  p.  65:  1699. 

Spag-yrist.  s.     Chemist. 

This  change  is  so  unexampled,  that  though  among 

the  more  curious  spagyrists  it  be  very  well  known, 

yet  many  naturalists  cannot  easily  believe  it. — Boyle. 

Spani.  s.    [Persian  :  a  concurrent  form  with 

sepoy.~\     Turkish  cavalry  soldier. 

He  said,  there  were  certain  books  in  their  language 
pawned  to  a  great  spahee  of  that  city  [Damascus!. 
The  spahee  would  not  part  with  them  under  200 
dollars. — Letters  to  Archbishop  Usher,  p.  323. 
Spall,  s.    [see  Spill.]     Chip.     Rare. 

Assulse  . . .  Retailles,  rognures.  Spalls,  or  broken 
pieces  of  stones,  that  come  off  in  hewing  and  graving. 
— Nomenclator.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Spall,  s.  [N.Fr.  spaw/e;  Modern  Fr.  epaule ; 
L.Lat.  spalla,  spudula.'}  Shoulder.  Ob- 
solete. 

Their  mighty  strokes  their  habergeons  dismayed, 
And  naked  made  each  other's  manly  spalles. 

Spenser,  faerie  Queen. 
Spalt.  adj.     ?  Splitting  ;  splintery.     Rare. 

Of  all  oke  growing  in  England,  the  park  oke  is 
the  softest,  and  far  more  spalt  and  brickie  than  the 
hedge  oke.  —  Holinslied,  Description  of  England, 
b.  ii.  ch.  xxii.  (Rich.) 

Span.  s.  [A.S.] 

1 .  Space  from  the  end  of  the  thumb  to  the 

end   of   the  little  finger  extended ;   nine 

inches. 

Will  you  with  counters  sum 
The  vast  proportion  of  his  infinite? 
And  buckle  in  a  waste  most  fathomless 
With  spans  and  inches  so  diminutive 
As  fears  and  reasons? 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  2. 
Sum  how  brief  the  life  of  man 
Runs  his  erring  pilgrimage, 
That  the  stretching  of  a  span 
Buckles  in  his  sum  of  age. 

Id.,  As  you  like  it,  iii.  2. 

Our  lives  are  but  our  marches  to  our  graves. — 
Faith,  'tis  true,  sir  : 
We  are  but  spans  and  candles'  ends. 

lii-fiumont  and  Fletcher,  Humorous  Lieutenant. 
A   foot,  the  length  of  it,  is  a  sixth  part  of  the 
fathom  ;   a  span,  one  eighth  ;    a  palm,   or  hand's 
breadth,  one  twenty-fourth  ;  a  thumb's  breadth,  or 
inch,  one  seventy-second ;  and  a  forefinger's  breadth 
one  ninety-sixth.— Holder,  On  Time. 
'2.  Short  duration. 

You  have  scarce  time 

To  steal  from  spiritual  leisure  a  brief  span, 
To  keep  your  earthly  audit. 

Sluikespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 
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Then  conscience,  unrestrain'd  by  fears,  began 
To  stretch  her  limits,  and  extend  the  span. 

Dryden. 
Life's  but  a  span,  I'll  every  inch  enjoy. 

Farquhar. 
Span.  v.  a. 

1.  Measure  by  the  hand  extended. 

Mine  hand  hath  also  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
earth,  and  my  right  hand  hath  spanned  the  heavens. 
— Isaiah,  xlviii.  13. 

Oft  on  the  well-known  spot  I  fix  my  eyes, 
And  span  the  distance  that  between  us'lics. 

Tickell,  Epistle  from  a  Lady  to  a  Gentleman 
at  Avignon. 

2.  Measure  generally. 

My  surveyor  is  false  ;  the  o'er  great  cardinal 
Hath  shew'd  him  gold;  my  life  is  spann'd  already. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VII I.  \.  1. 
This  soul  doth  span  the  world,  and  hang  content 

From  either  pole  unto  the  centre; 
Where  in  each  room  of  the  well-furnish'd  tent 

He  lies  warm,  and  without  adventure.    G.  Herbert. 

Harry,  whose  tuneful  and  well-measured  song 
First  taught  our  English  musick  how  to  span 
Words  with  just  note  and  accent,  not  to  scan 
With  Midas'  ears,  committing  short  and  long. 

Milton,  Sonnets,  xiii.  1. 

3.  Measure  with  the  wrist  raised,  so  as  to 
form  a  kind  of  arch  over  the  object,  whence 
such  expressions  as  '  the  river  is  spanned  by 
a  single  arch.' 

Our  thoughts  . . .  not  only  bestride  all  the  sea  and 
land,  but  span  the  sea  and  firmament  at  once.  — 
Donne,  Devotions,  p.  67. 

Span-new,  adj.  [two  words  ;  the  n  doubled 
in  sound  as  well  as  in  meaning.]  Quite  new. 

Am  I  not  totally  a  span-new  gallant, 
Fit  for  the  choicest  eyes? 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  False  One. 
Span-long:,  adj.     Having  the  length  only  of 
a  span. 

There,  in  the  stocks  of  trees,  white  fays  do  dwell. 
And  span-long  elves  that  dance  about  a  pool, 
With  each  a  little  changeling  in  their  arms. 

B.  Jonson,  Sad  Shepherd. 

Spancel.  s.     [  ?  ]     Rope  to  tie  a  cow's  legs. 
Spancel.  v.  a.     Tie  with  a  spancel. 
Spancounter.    ,v.      Play  at  which  money  is 
thrown  within  a  span  or  mark. 

Tell  the  king,  that  for  his  father's  sake,  Henry  V., 
in  whose  time  boys  went  to  spancounter  for  French 
crowns,  I  am  content  he  shall  reign.— Shakespear, 
Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iv.  2. 

Boys  shall  not  play 

At  spancounter  or  blowpoint,  but  shall  pay 
Toll  to  some  courtier.  Donne. 

Spandrel,  s.  [N.Fr.]  In  Architecture.  Space 
above  the  flanks,  or  the  haunches  of  an 
arch  or  vault,  above  the  intrados,  and  not 
higher  than  the  crown  of  the  arch. 

Spandrel  [is]  the  triangular  space  included  be- 
tween the  arch  of  a  doorway,  &c.  and  a  rectangle 
formed  by  the  outtr  mouldings  over  it ;  the  term  is 
also  applied  to  other  similar  spaces  included  betwtsen 
arches,  &c.,  and  straight-sided  figures  surrounding 
them ;  they  are  usually  ornamented  with  tracery, 
foliage,  shields,  or  other  enrichments.  In  the  per- 
pendicular style,  the  doorways  most  commonly  have 
the  outer  mouldings  arranged  in  a  square  over  the 
head,  so  as  to  form  spandrels  above  the  arch.  In 
the  earlier  styles  this  arrangement  is  very  seldom 
found  in  the  doorways,  but  spandrels  are  sometimes 
used  in  other  parts  of  buildings,  especially  in  deco- 
rated work  in  which  they  are  frequent.  In  the 
entrances  to  the  cloisters  and  the  chapel  of  Magda- 
lene College,  Oxford,  the  spandrels  of  the  outer  arch 
which  stand  considerably  in  front  of  the  actual 
doorway,  so  as  to  form  a  shallow  porch,  are  cut 
quite  through  and  left  open.  The  spandrels  of  a 
door  were  sometimes  termed  the  '  hanse  of  the  door.' 
— Glossary  of  Architecture. 

Spanemic.  adj.  [Gr.  attavios  =  scanty,  thin, 
+  al/wa  =  blood.]  In  Medicine.  Having  the 
real  or  supposed  power  of  impoverishing 
the  blood. 

Spanemy,  or  Spanemia.  s.  In  Medicine. 
Poverty  of  blood. 

Spanemia.— Term  for  a  form  of  diseased  blood,  in 
which  it  is  deficient  in  solid  constituents ;  poverty 
of  blood ;  spanemy. — Mayne,  Expository  Lexicon  vf 
Terms  in  Medical  and  General  Science. 

Spantartbingr.  s.  Spancounter  played  with 
farthings. 

His  chief  solace  is  to  steal  down,  and  play  at 
spanfarthing  with  the  page.— Swift. 

Spang,  s.     [  ?  ]     Thin  piece  of  gold,  or  sil- 
ver, or  other  shining  materials  ;  spangled 
ornament:  (Spangle  the  commoner  form). 
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A  vesture  . . .  sprinkled  here  and  there 
With  (flittering  spangs  that  did  like  stars  appear. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

In  that  dav  shall  the  Lord  take  away  the  gor- 
jceonsness  of  their  apparel,  and  spangs,  chains,  part- 
lettes,  and  collets.— An ight,  Triumph  of  Truth,  fol.  7 : 
1580 

Tlie  colours  that  shew  best  by  candlelight  are 
white,  carnation,  and  a  kind  of  sea-water  green ; 
and  oes  or  tpangs.  as  they  are  of  no  great  cost,  so 
they  are  of  most  glory.— Bacon,  Essays,  Of  Masques 
and  Triumphs. 
Span?,  v.  a.  Spangle.  Hare. 

Juno's  bird, 
Whose  train  is  sponged  with  Argus'  hundred  eyes. 

Three  Lords  of  London.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Spangle.   - 

1.  Small  plate  or  boss  of  shining  metal. 

Ear-rings  and  spangles.— Numbers,  xxxi.  50.  ( Mat- 
thewe's  Translation.) 

But  besides  the  shield,  the  warrior  of  the  Bronze 
period  had  for  protection  a  coat  of  mail.  This  was 
made  of  leather  or  strong  linen,  sewed  together,  and 
strengthened  by  a  kind  of  button-formed  scale  cast 
in  bronze.  These  scales  or  spangles  are  rather  hol- 
low, either  round  or  oval,  and  measure  from  half 
to  one  inch  in  diameter. — Kemble,  Hora  Ferales, 
p.  52. 

2.  Anything  sparkling  and  shining. 

As  hoary  frost  with  spangles  doth  attire 
The  mossy-branches  of  an  oak  half  dead. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

The  twinkling  spangles,  the   ornaments  of  the 

upper  world,  lone  their  beauty  and  magnificence  : 

vulgar  spectators  see  them  but  as  a  confused  huddle 

of  petty  illuininants.— Glanville. 

That   now  the  dew  with  spangles  deck'd  the 

ground, 
A  sweeter  spot  of  earth  was  never  found, 

Dryden,  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  92. 
The  spangle  dances  in  bight  and  bay. 

Tennyson,  The  Sea-Fairies. 

Spangle,  v.  a.     Besprinkle  with  spangles  or 
shining  bodies. 

What  stars  do  spangle  heaven  with  such  beauty, 
As  those  two  eyes  become  that  heavenly  face. 

Id.,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  5. 
Four  faces  each 

Had,  like  a  double  Janus ;  all  their  shape 
Spangled  witb  eyes,  more  numerous  than  those 
Of  Argus.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  128. 

Then  appear'd 

Spangling  the  hemisphere,  then  first  adorn'd 
With  the  bright  luminaries,  that  set  and  rose. 

Ibid.  vii.  383. 

He  cuts  out  a  silk  mantle  from  the  skies, 
Where  the  most  sprightly  azure  pleased  the  63-68; 
This  he  with  starry  vapours  spangles  all, 
Took  in  their  prime,  ere  they  grow,  rise,  and  fall. 

Cowley. 

Spangled,  part.  adj.      Showing,  displaying, 
adorned  or  beset  with,  spangles. 

They  never  meet  in  grove  or  green, 
By  fountain  clear,  or  spangled  starlight  sheen. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  ii.  1. 
Unpin  that  spangled  breastplate  which  you  wear, 
That  the  eyes  of  busy  fools  may  be  stopt  there. 

Donne. 

The  spacious  firmament  orl  high, 
With  all  the  blue  etherial  sky, 
And  spangled  heavens,  a  shining  frame, 
Their  great  Original  proclaim.   Addison,  Spectator. 
Spaniel.  *.     [Fr.  espagneul,  from  Hispania 
=  Spain.] 

1.  Variety  of  dog  akin  to  the  setter  and 
springer. 

Divers  days  I  followed  his  steps  till  I  found  him, 
having  newly  met  with  an  excellent  spaniel  belong- 
ing to  his  dead  companion.— Sir  P.Sidney. 

There  are  arts  to  reclaim  the  wildest  men,  as 
there  are  to  make  spaniels  fetch  and  carry :  chide 
'em  often,  and  feed  em  seldom.— Dryden,  Spanish 
Friar. 

The  beautiful  breed  called  King  Charles's  spaniel 
was  black  and  white,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  original  race  of  the  little  black  cocker ;  but  it 
would  appear,  judging  of  the  proportions  by  the 
dogs  introduced  by  Vandyke  into  his  pictures  of 
that  illfated  monarch,  that  they  must  have  been 
larger  dogs.— Bell,  History  of  British  Quadrupeds 
including  the  Cetacea. 

2.  Over-obsequious  man  or  woman. 

I  am  your  spaniel ;  and,  Demetrius, 
The  more  you  beat  me  I  will  fawn  on  you. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  ii.  2. 
Used  adjectivally. 

I  mean  sweet  words, 

Low,  crooked  courtesies,  and  base  spaniel  fawning. 
Shakespear,  Julius  C<esar,  iii.  1. 
Spaniel,  v.  n.     Fawn ;  play  the  spaniel. 
Spaniel,  v.  a.     Follow  like  a  spaniel. 

The  hearts  that  tpaniell'd  me  at  heels,  is  so  happy 
a  conjecture  [in  place  of  panneU'd]  that  I  think  we 
ought  to  acquiesce  in  it.—  Toilet,  Note  on  Shttk- 
speare,  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 
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Spanish  fly.  s.     [two  words.]      Blistering 
beetle ;  Meloe  vesicatoria. 

Spanish  flies  is  the  only  thing  to  draw  this  non- 
sense out  of  you  :  and  if  anybody  wanted  to  do  you 
a  kindness,  they'd  clap  a  blister  of  'em  on  your 
head.— Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xlvi. 
Spanish  juice,  s.    Liquorice. 
Spank,  v.  a.    Strike  with  the  open  hand;  slap. 

Colloquial. 
Spanker,  s. 

1.  Small  coin. 

lour  cure  too  costs  you  but  a  spanker. 

Sir  J.  Denham. 

2.  Person  who  takes  long  steps  with  agility  : 
(applied  to  a  stout  or  tall  person). 

Spanking,  adj.    Dashing;  free -going. 

If  you  are  not  mine  by  entreaty,  there  are  four 
spanking  greys  ready  harnessed  in  Cropland  Park, 
here,  that  shall  whisk  us  to  town  in  a  minute.— 
G.  Colman  the  younger,  T/ie  Poor  Gentleman,  iv.  2. 

Spanner,  s. 

1.  Lock  of  a  fusee  or  carabine. 

My  prince's  court  is  now  full  of  nothing  but  buff- 
coats,  spanners,  and  musket-rests.— Eowell. 

2.  Fusee  or  carabine  itself. 

This  day,  as  his  majesty  sate  at  dinner,  there  came 

a  tall  man  with  his  spanner  and  scarf;  whereby 

every  man  in  the  presence  supposed  him  some  officer 

in  the  army. — Sir  J.  Bowring,  Trial  of  King  Charles 

I..  Lord  Halifax's  Miscellanies,  p.  156. 

Spar.  5.     [ A.S.  spceren  =  plaster,  spcerstan  = 

gypsum ;  the  German  form  is  spath ;  in 

English,  Spaad;  Spalt  seems  to  be  the 

same  word.]      In  Mineralogy.      General 

mining   name    for    crystallized    minerals 

with  a  shining  lustre. 

Some  stones,  as  spar  of  lead,  dissolved  in  proper 
nionstruums,  become  salts.— Sir  I.  Newton,,  On  Op- 
ticks. 

Spar  is  a  mixed  body,  consisting  of  crystal  incor- 
porated sometimes  with  '  lac  lunse,'  and  sometimes 
with  other  mineral,  stony,  earthy,  or  metallick 
matter.— Woodward. 

Spar.  v.  a.    Shut ;  close ;  bar. 

Whan  the  stede  is  stolen,  sparre  the  stable  dur. 

Skelton,  Poems,  p.  54. 
Calk  your  windows,  spar  up  all  your  doors. 

B.  Jonson,  Staple  of  News. 
Spelt  sper. 

And,  if  he  chance  come  when  I  am  abroad, 
Sperre  the  yate  fast  for  fear  of  fraud ; 
Ne  for  all  his  worst,  nor  for  his  best, 
Open  the  door  at  his  request. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar. 
The  other,  which  was  entered,  labour'd  fast 
To  sperre  the  gate.  Id.,  Faerie  Queen. 

Spar.  *.    Small  beam  ;  piece  of  sawed  timber; 
bar  of  a  gate. 

He  underproppeth  it  with  an  olde  broken  sparre. 
—Bale,  Yet  a  Course  at  the  Momysshe  Foxe  &c 
fol.  71.  b. 

The  prince  staid  not  his  aunswere  to  devise, 
But  opening  streight  the  sparre  forth  to  him  came 
Full  nobly  mounted  in  right  warlike  wise. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  v.  11,  4. 
Trees  sprout  not  cross  like  dry  and  sapless  beams, 
nor  do  spars  and  tiles  spring  with  a  natural  uni- 
formity into  a  root.— Bishop  Pearson,  Exposition  of 
the  Creed,  art.  i. 

Spar.  r.  n.     Fight. 

Now  ladies  shine  from  phaetons  afar, 
And  very  soon  perhaps  may  learn  to  spar! 

Prologue  to  the  Dramatist. 
Sparable,  s.     [?  sparrow-bill.] 

1.  Cobbler's  nail. 

2.  Crystal  of  tin  resembling  such  a  nail. 
Sparadrap.  s.     [Fr.,  referred  to  the  Latin 

sparadrapum,  or  sparadrapus  ;  but  the 
word  appears  neither  in  Facciolati  nor 
Ducange.]  Cerecloth. 

•  With  application  of  the  common  sparadrap  for 
issues,  this  ulcer  was  by  a  fontauel  Icept  open.- 
Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Sparagus.  *.     Asparagus.      Vulgarism. 

An  argument  that  like  Jonas's  gourd   or  snara- 

gus,  is  in  season  only  at  some  times.— Jeremy  Taylor 

Against  Transuostantiation. 
Spare,  v.  a.  [A.S.  spartan.] 

1.  Use  frugally;  not  waste;  not  consume. 

Thou  that  day 

Thy  father's  dreadful  thunder  diilst  not  spare. 
.     TI  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  392. 

2.  Have  unemployed ;  save  from  any  parti- 
cular  use. 

All  the  time  he  could  spare  from  the  necessary 
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cares  of  his  weighty  charge  he  bestowed  on  prayer, 
and  serving  of 'God:  he  oftentimes  spent  the  night 
alone  in  church,  praying,  his  head-piece,  gorget,  and 
gauntlets  lying  by  him.  —  Knolles,  History  of  the 
Turks. 

He  had  no  bread  to  spare. — Sir  S.  L' Estrange. 

Only  the  foolish  virgins  entertained  this  foolish 
conceit,  that  there  might  be  an  overplus  of  grace 
sufficient  to  supply  their  want ;  but  the  wise  knew 
not  of  any  that  they  had  to  spare,  but  supposed  all 
that  they  had  little  enough. — Archbishop  Tillotson. 

Let  a  pamphlet  come  in  a  proper  juncture,  and 
every  one  who  can  spare  a  shilling  shall  be  a  sub- 
scriber.— Swift. 

3.  Do  without  j  lose  willingly. 

Poor  Jack,  farewell ! 
I  could  have  better  spared  a  better  man. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  v.  4. 
For  his  mind,  I  do  not  care, 
That's  a  toy  that  I  could  spare; 
Let  his  title  be  but  great, 
His  clothes  rich,  and  band  sit  neat.          B.  Jonson. 

Sense  of  pleasure  we  may  well 
Spare  out  of  life  perhaps,  and  not  repine ; 
But  pain  is  perfect  misery. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  459. 
Now  she  might  spare  the  ocean,  and  oppose 
Your  conduct  to  the  fiercest  of  her  foes.        Waller. 

The  fair  blessing  we  vouchsafe  to  send ; 
Nor  can  we  spare  you  long,  tho'  often  we  may  lend. 
Dryden,  Epistles,  To  the  Duchess  of  Ormond,  U7. 

4.  Omit ;  forbear. 

We  might  have  spared  our  coming. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  647. 
Bt!  pleased  your  politicks  to  spare ; 
I'm  old  enough,  and  can  myself  take  care. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe,  ii.  1. 

5.  Use  tenderly ;  forbear ;  treat  with  pity ;  not 
afflict ;  not  destroy;  use  with  mercy. 

Spare  us,  good  Lord.— Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
Litany. 

Who  will  set  the  discipline  of  wisdom  over  mine 
heart,  that  they  spare  me  not  for  mine  ignorances  ? 
— Ecclesiasticus,  xxiii.  2. 

Doth  not  each  look  a  flash  of  lightning  feel ! 
Which  spares  the  body's  sheath,  but  melts  the  steel. 

Cleaveland. 

Dim  sadness  did  not  spare 
That  time  celestial  visages. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  23. 
Less  pleasure  take  brave  minds  in  battles  won 
Than  in  restoring  such  as  are  undone : 
Tigers  have  courage,  and  the  rugged  bear : 
But  man  alone  can  whom  he  conquers  spare. 

Waller. 

6.  Forbear  to  inflict  or  impose. 

Spare  my  remembrance ;  'twas  a  guilty  day; 
And  still  the  blush  hangs  here. 

Dryden,  All  for  Love. 

O  spare  this  great,  this  good,  this  aged  king, 
And  spare  your  soul  the  crime ! 

Id.,  Spanish  Friar,  iii.  3. 
Spare  my  sight  the  pain 
Of  seeing  what  a  world  of  tears  it  costs  you. 

Ibid.  v.  1. 

7.  Grant;  allow;  indulge. 

Set  me  in  the  remotest  place, 
That  Neptune's  frozen  arms  embrace  ; 
Where  angry  Jove  did  never  spare 
One  breath  of  kind  and  temperate  air. 

Lord  Boscommon. 
Spare,  v.  n. 

1.  Live  frugally;   be  parsimonious;   be  not 
liberal. 

Now  a  reservoir  to  keep  and  spare, 
The  next  a  fountain  spouting  through  his  heir. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iii.  173. 
No  statute  in  his  favour  says 
How  free  or  frugal  I  shall  pass  my  days; 
I,  who  at  sometimes  spend,  at  others  spare, 
Divided  between  carelessness  and  care. 

Id.,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  ep.  ii. 

2.  Forbear ;  be  scrupulous. 

His  soldiers  spared  not  to  say  that  they  should 
be  unkindly  dealt  with,  if  they  were  defrauded  of 
the  spoil.— Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 
To  pluck  and  eat  my  fill  I  spared  not. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  596. 
Spare,  adj. 

1.  Scanty  ;    not  abundant  ;    parsimonious  ; 
frugal. 

He  was  spare,  but  discreet  of  speech ;  better  con- 
ceiving than  delivering  ;  equally  stout  and  kind.— 
Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

Join  with  tliee  calm  peace  and  quiet ; 
Spare  fast,  that  oft  with  gods  doth  diet. 

Milton,  II  Penseroso,  45. 

Tne  masters  of  the  world  were  bred  up  with  spare 
diet ;  and  the  young  gentlemen  of  Home  felt  no 
want  of  strength,  because  they  ate  but  once  a  day.— 
Locke. 

•2.  Superfluous;  unwanted. 

If  that  no  spare  clothes  he  had  to  give, 
His  own  coat  he  would  cut,  and  it  distribute  glad. 

Spenser. 
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As  any  of  our  sick  waxed  well,  he  might  be  re- 
moved :  for  which  purpose  there  were  set  forth  ten 
spare  chambers. — Bacon. 

Learning  seems  more  adapted  to  the  female  world 
than  to  the  male,  because  they  have  more  spare  time 
upon  their  hands,  and  lead  a  more  sedentary  life.— 
Addison,  Spectator. 

In  my  spare  hours  you've  had  your  part ; 
Ev'n  now  my  servile  hand  your  sovereign  will  obeys. 

Norris. 
3.  Lean  ;  wanting  flesh  ;  macilent. 

O  give  me  your  spare  men,  and  spare  me  the  great 
ones. — Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iii.  2. 

If  my  name  were  liable  to  fear, 
I  do  not  know  the  man  I  should  avoid 
So  soon  as  that  spare  Cassius. 

Id.,  Julius  Caesar,  i.  2. 
His  visage  drawn  he  felt  to  sharp  and  spare, 
His  arms  clung  to  his  ribs. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  511. 
Spare,    s.      Parsimony ;    frugal  use ;    hus- 
bandry.    Rare. 

Since  uncheck'd  they  may, 

They  therefore  will  make  still  his  goods  their  prey, 
Without  all  spare  or  end.  Chapman. 

Our  victuals  failed  us,  though  we  made  good  spare 
of  them. — Bacon. 

Sparely,  adv.  In  a  spare  manner ;  sparingly. 

Ye  valiies  low,  where  the  mild  whispers  use 
Of  shades,  and  wanton  winds,  and  gushing  brooks, 
On  whose  fresh  lap  the  swart  star  sparely  looks  ! 

Milton,  Lycidas. 

Spareness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Spare  ;  state  of  being  spare ;  leanness. 

A  spareness  and  slenderness  of  stature.— Ham- 
mond, Works,  iv.  478. 

Sparer,  s.     One  who,  that  which,  spares. 

By  nature  far  from  profusion,  and  yet  a  greater 
sparer  than  a  saver ;  for  though  he  had  such  means 
to  accumulate,  yet  his  forts,  garrisons,  and  his  feast- 
ings,  wherein  he  was  only  sumptuous,  could  not  but 
soak  his  exchequer.— (Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Sparerib.  s.  Ribs  cut  away  from  the  body, 
and  having  on  them  spare  or  little  flesh  : 
(as,  '  A  sparerib  of  pork  '). 

Brandish  no  swords  but  sweards  of  bacon  ;  trail 
no  spears  butsparribs  of  pork ! — Brewer,  Comedy  of 
Lingua,  ii.  1:  1657. 

Spargefaction.  s.    Act  of  sprinkling.   Rare. 
The  operation  was  performed  bj 'sparge/action,  in 
a  proper  time  of  the  moon.— Swift,  Tale  of  a  Tub, 
sect.  iv. 
Sparing,  verbal  abs.     Parsimony. 

He  has  wherewithal :  in  him 
Sparing  would  show  a  worse  sin  than  ill  doctrine. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  i.  3. 
Those  wants,  which  they  rather  feared  ttitaifelt, 
would  well  enough  be  overcome  by  sparing  and 
patience, — Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

Our  labours  late  and  early  every  morning, 
Midst  winter  frosts,  then  clad  and  fed  with  sparing, 
Rise  to  our  toils.  (Jtway. 

Sparing,  part.  adj. 

1.  Scarce  ;  little. 

Of  this  there  is  with  you  sparing  memory  or  none ; 
but  we  have  large  knowledge  thereof. — Bacon. 

2.  Scanty  ;  not  plentiful. 

If  much  exercise,  then  use  a  plentiful  diet ;  and  if 
sparing  diet,  then  little  exercise. — Bacon. 

Goo'l  air,  solitary  groves,  arid  sparing  diet,  suf- 
ficient to  make  you  fancy  yourself  one  of  the  fathers 
of  the  desert.— Pope. 

3.  Parsimonious  ;  not  liberal. 

In  these  relations,  although  he  be  more  sparing, 
his  predecessors  were  very  numerous.  —  Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Virgil  being  so  very  sparing  of  his  words,  and 
leaving  so  much  to  be  imagined  by  the  reader,  can 
never  be  translated  as  he  ought  in  any  modern 
tonsrue. — Dryden. 

Though  sparing  of  his  grace,  to  mischief  bent, 
He  seldom  does  a  good  with  good  intent.  Id. 

God  has  not  been  sosparing  to  men  to  make  them 
barely  two-legged  creatures,  and  left  it  to  Aristotle 
to  make  them  rational.— Locke. 

When  they  discover  the  passionate  desire  of  fame 
in  the  ambitious  man,  they  become  sparing  and 
saving  in  their  commendations ;  they  envy  him  the 
satisfaction  of  an  applause. — Addison. 

4.  Merciful. 

Their  king,  out  of  a  princely  feeling,  was  sparing 
and  compassionate  towards  his  subjects. — Bacon. 

Sparingly,  adv.    In  a  sparing  manner. 
1.  Not  abundantly. 

Give  us  leave  freely  to  render  what  we  have  in 

charge ; 

Or  shall  we  sparingly  shew  you  far  off 
The  Dauphin's  meaning  ? 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  i.  2. 

The  borders  whereon  you  plant  fruit-trees  should 
be  fair,  and  large,  and  low,  and  not  steep  ;  and  set 
with  flue  flowers;  but  thin  and  sparingly,  lest  they 
deceive  the  trees.— Bacon,  Essays,  Of  Gardens. 
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2.  Frugally  ;  parsimoniously ;  not  lavishly. 

High  titles  of  honour  were  in  the  king's  minority 
sparingly  granted,  because  dignity  then  waited  on 
desert.— Sir  J.  Hayward. 

Commend  but  sparingly  whom  thou  dost  love; 
But  less  condemn  whom  thou  dost  not  approve. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Of  Prudence. 

3.  With  abstinence. 

Christians  are  obliged  to  tnste  even  the  innocent 
pleasures  of  life  but  sparingly.— Bishop  Atterbury. 

4.  Not  with  great  frequency. 

The  morality  of  a  grave  sentence,  affected  by 
Lucan,  is  more  sparingly  used  by  Virgil. — Dryden. 

Our  sacraments,  which  had  been  frequented  with 
so  much  zeal,  were  approached  more  sparingly. — 
Bishop  Atterbury. 

5.  Cautiously :  tenderly. 

Speech  of  touch  towards  others  should  be  spar- 
ingly used;  for  discourse  ought  to  be  as  a  h'eld, 
without  coming  home  to  any  man. — Bacon,  Essays, 
Of  Discourse. 

Sparingrness.    s.      Attribute    suggested  by 
Sparing. 

1.  Parsimony;  want  of  liberality. 

The  same  folly  it  will  be  in  us,  if,  by  the  sparing- 
ness  of  our  alms,  we  make  ourselves  a  lank  harvest 
hereafter.— Dr.  H.  More,  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  sun- 
day  xvii.  §  11. 

2.  Caution. 

The  silence  or  sparingness  of  turgid  elogies  is  of 
more  consideration — Barrow,  On  the  Pope's  Supre- 
macy. 

This  opinion  Mr.  Ilobbes  mentions  as  possible : 
but  he  does  it  with  hesitancy,  diffidence,  and  spar- 
ingness.— Clarke,  On  the  Attributes. 

Spark,  s.     [A.S.  spcerc,  spearca."] 

1.  Small  particle  of  fire,  or  kindled  matter. 

If  any  marvel  how  a  thing,  in  itself  so  weak,  could 
import  any  great  danger,  they  must  consider  not  so 
much  how  small  the  spark  is  that  flieth  up,  as  how 
apt  things  about  it  are  to  take  fire. — Hooker,  Eccle- 
siastical Polity. 

I  am  about  to  weep ;  but  thinking  that 
We  are  a  queen,  my  drops  of  tears  I'll  turn 
To  sparks  of  fire.        Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  2. 
In  this  deep  quiet,  from  what  source  unknown 

Those  seeds  of  fire  that  fatal  birth  disclose  : 
And  first  few  scatt'ring  sparks  about  were  blown, 

Big  with  the  flames  that  to  our  ruin  rose. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  ccxvii. 

Oh,  may  some  spark  of  your  celestial  fire 
The  last,  the  meanest,  of  your  sons  inspire ! 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  i.  195. 

When  everything  was  ready  for  explosion,  the 
news  of  the  American  Rebellion  fell  like  a  spark  on 
the  inflammatory  mass,  and  ignited  a  flame  which 
never  ceased  its  ravages  until  it  had  destroyed  all 
that  Frenchmen  once  held  dear,  and  had  left  for 
the  instruction  of  mankind  an  awful  lesson  of  the 
crimes  into  which  continued  oppression  may  hurry 
a  generous  and  long-suffering  people. — Buckle,  His- 
tory of  Civilization  in  England,  vol.i.  ch.xiv. 

2.  Anything  shining. 

We  have,  here  and  there,  a  little  clear  light,  some 
sparks  of  bright  knowledge. — Locke. 

3.  Anything  vivid  or  active. 

If  any  spark  of  life  be  yet  remaining, 
Down,  down  to  hell,  and  say  I  sent  thee  thither. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  v.  6. 

4.  Lively,  showy,  splendid,  gay  man :  (com- 
monly used  in  contempt). 

How  many  huffing  sparks  have  we  seen,  that  in 
the  same  day  have  been  both  the  idols  and  the  scorn 
of  the  same  slaves  I— Sir  B.  L' Estrange. 

A  spark,  like  thee,  of  the  mankilling  trade, 
Fell  sick.     Dryden,  Translation  of  Persius,  iii.  162. 
As  for  the  disputes  of  sharpers,  we  don't  read  of 
any  provisions  made  for  the  honours  of  such  sparks. 
— Collier. 

I  who  have  been  the  poet's  spark  to-day, 
Will  now  become  the  champion  of  his  play. 

Granville. 

Unlucky  as  Fungoso  in  the  play, 
These  uparks  with  awkward  vanity  display 
What  the  line  gentleman  wore  yesterday. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  ii.  328. 
Spark,  v.  n.   Emit  particles  of  fire  ;  sparkle. 

Fair  is  my  love, 

When  the  rose  in  her  cheek  appears, 
Or  in  her  eyes  the  fire  of  love  doth  spark.    Spenser. 

Delight  upon  her  face  and  sweetness  shined; 
Her  eyes  do  spark  as  stars. 

P.  Fletcher,  Piscatory  Eclogues,  vi.  10. 
Sparkful.  adj.     Lively ;  brisk  ;  airy. 

Hitherto  will  our  sparkful  youth  laugh  at  the:r 
great  grandfather's  English,  who  had  more  care  to 
do  well  than  to  speak  minioulike. — Camdeii,  He- 
mains. 

Sparkish.  adj. 
I.  Airy;  gay. 

Is  any  thing  more  sparkixh  and  better-humoured 
than  Venus'  accosting  her  son  in  the  deserts  of 
Liljya?—  Walsh. 
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2.  Showy ;  well-dressed ;  fine. 
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A  daw,  to  be  sparkish,  tricked  himself  up  with  all 
the  gay  feathers  he  could  muster.— Sir  R.  L'Es- 
trange. 

Sparkle,  s. 

1.  Spark  ;  small  particle  of  fire. 

First,  good  Achates,  with  repeated  strokes 
Of  clashing  flints,  their  hidden  fires  provokes  • 
Short  flame  succeeds,  a  bed  of  wither'd  leaves 
The  dying  sparkles  in  their  fall  receives: 
Caught  into  life,  in  fiery  fumes  they  rise, 
And,  fed  with  stronger  food,  invade  the  skies. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JSneid,  i.  245, 

2.  Any  luminous  particle. 

To  detract  from  the  dignity  thereof,  were  to  injure 
even  God  himself,  who  being  that  light  which  none 
can  approach  unto,  hath  sent  out  these  lights 
whereof  we  are  capable,  even  as  so  many  sparkles 
resembling  the  bright  fountain  from  w'hich  they 
rise.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
When  reason's  lamp,  which,  like  the  sun  in  sky 

Throughout  man's  little  world  her   beams   did 

spread, 
Is  now  become  a  sparkle,  which  doth  lie 

Under  the  ashes,  half  extinct  and  dead. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

bee  from  my  cheek  the  transient  roses  die, 
See  the  last  sparkle  languish  in  my  eye. 

Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelard. 

3.  Lustre. 

I  hold  my  beauty, 

Wash  but  these  sorrows  from  it,  of  a  sparkle 
As  right  and  rich  as  hers. 

Beaumont  and  Fletclier,  Love's  Pilgrimage. 
Sparkle,  v.  n. 

1.  Emit  sparks. 

['Twill]  glow  with  shame  of  your  proceedings, 

Hubert ; 
Nay,  it  perchance  will  sparkle  in  your  eyes. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  iv.  1. 

2.  Issue  in  sparks. 

The  bold  design 

Pleased  highly  those  infernal  states,  and  joy 
Sparkled  in  all  their  eyes. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  386. 

3.  Shine;  glitter. 

Politulus  is  a  fine  young  gentleman,  who  sparkles 
in  all  the  shining  things  of  dress  and  equipage. — 
Watts. 

4.  Emit  little  bubbles,  as  liquor  in  a  glass. 
Sparkle,  v.  a.      Disperse  ;    scatter  ;    throw 

about. 

Cassandra  yet  there  saw  how  I  they  haled 
From  Pallas'  house,  with  spercled  tress  undone. 

Sackville,  Induction  to  Mirrourfor 

Magistrates. 
What's  become 

Of  my  lieutenant  P— Beaten,  an  't  please  your  grace, 
And  all  his  forces  sparkled. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Loyal  Subject. 
March  close,   and   sudden   like  a   tempest;  all 

executions 
Done  without  sparkling  of  the  body ;  keep  your 

phalanx 
Sure  lined  and  pieced  together.  lid.,  Bonduca. 

Sparkler,  s.   One  who,  that  which,  sparkles. 
What  would  you  say,  should  you  see  a  sparkler 
shaking  her  elbow  for  a  whole  night  together,  and 
thumping  the  table  with  a  dicebox? —  Addison, 
Guardian,  no.  120. 

Sparklet,  s.     Small  spark.     Hare. 
Night,  spread  o'er  earth  thy  sable  veil, 
Heaven's  twinkling  sparklets  to  conceal. 

Cotton,  Ode  to  Night. 
Sparkiiness.  s.      ?  Attribute   suggested   by 
rare  or  non-existent  sparkly,  or  used  for 
Sparklingness. 

Sir  John   [Suckling]  threw  his  repartees  about 
the  table  with  much  sparkliness,  and  gentileness  of 
witt,  to  the  admiration  of  them  all. — Aubrey,  Anec- 
dotes, ii.  551. 
Sparkling,  part.  adj.     Bright  as  a  spark. 

A  hair  seen  in  a  microscope  loses  its  former  co- 
lour, and  is  in  a  great  measure  pellucid,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  some  bright  sparkling  colours,  such  as  appear 
from  the  refraction  of  diamonds.— Jjocke. 

What  happy  moments  did  I  count ! 
Blest  was  1  then  all  bliss  above  ; 
Now,  for  that  consecrated  fount 
Of  murmuring,  sparkling,  living  love 
What  have  I  ?  shall  1  dare  to  tell? 
A  comfortless  and  hidden  well. 

Wordsworth,  The  Complaint. 

Sparkling,  verbal  abs.     Appearance  or  act 
of  that  which  sparkles. 

Wit  procured  by  wine,  is,  for  the  most  part,  like 
the  spar/clings  in  the  cup,  when  'tis  filling ;  they 
wisk  it  for  a  moment,  but  die  immediately. — 
Felltham,  Resolves.  (Ord  MS.) 

Sparkllngly.  adv.     In  a  sparkling  manner  J 
with  vivid  and  twinkling  lustre. 
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Diamonds  sometimes  would  look  more  uparklingly 
than  they  were  wont,  and  sometimes  far  wore  dull 
than  ordinary.— Boyl«. 

Sparklingness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Sparkling;  vivid  and  twinkling  lustre. 

I  hnvc  olwerved  a  manifestly  greater  clearness  and 
s/iu-filiiigiiess  at  some  times  than  at  others,  though  I 
could  not  refer  it  to  the  superficial  clearness  or  foul- 

i  the  stone.— Boyle. 

Sparrow. .«.  [A.S.  speurwa.~\  In  Ornithology. 
Common  British  bird  of  the  genus  Passer, 
or  Pyrgita  (species,  domesticus  and  mon- 

tanus). 

Dismay'd  not  this 
Macbeth  and  Banquo?— Yes, 
As  tparrowt  eagles,  or  the  hare  the  lion. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  2. 

There  is  (treat  probability  that  a  thousand  spar- 
rows will  fly  away  at  the  sight  of  a  hawk  among 
them.—  Watt*. 
As  the  second  element  in  a  compound. 

The  tree-sparrow  is  a  rare  species  in  most  of  the 
extreme  southern  counties  of  England,  and  is  not 
included  in  some  county  catalogues  of  Sussex,  Dor- 
setshire, Devonshire,  or  Cornwall ;  but  Mr.  E.  H. 
Rodd  of  Penzance,  mentions  in  a  private  communi- 
cation, that  the  Falmouth  Museum  contains  a  single 
specimen.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  Shropshire,  as  I 
learn  from  Messrs.  Robert  Slaney  and  Thomas  Ey  ton. 
In  Lancaster  it  has  been  observed  about  Chatmoss. 
On  the  eastern  side  of  England  this  bird  appears  to 
be  a  winter  visitor  at  Southchurch  in  Essex,  accord- 
ing to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Parsons.  It  is  found 
in  Surrey,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Cambridgeshire,  Rut- 
land, Lincolnshire,  about  Wainfleet,  in  Yorkshire  at 
various  localities;  in  Durham,  and  also  in  Northum- 
iK'rland.  but  I  am  unable  to  trace  it  much  farther 
north  than  Newcastle,  and  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  noticed  in  Scotland.— Yarrell,  History  of 
liritish  Bird*. 

Sparrowgra»».  s.  Catachrestic  for  As  pa - 
rugus. 

Your  infant  pease  to  tparrovigrass  prefer, 
Which  to  the  supper  you  may  best  defer.         King. 

Sparrowhawk.  s.  [A.S.  spearliafoc.~]  In 
Ornithology.  Native  hawk  of  the  genus 
Falco  (nisus). 

The  difference  between  the  size  of  the  male  and 
female  sparrow-hawks  is  more  disproportionate  than 
in  most  other  birds  of  prey ;  the  former  sometimes 
scarcely  weighing  five  ounces,  the  latter  nine  ounces. 
The  length  of  the  male  is  about  twelve  inches,  the 
breadth  twenty-three ;  the  female  is  fifteen  inches 
long,  in  breadth  twenty-six.  —  Pennant,  British 
Zoology. 

[I]  once  took  a  partridge  with  a  sparrow-hawk  of 
[my]  own  breaking  ten  days  after  he  had  been  taken 
wild  from  a  wood.  These  hawks  must  be  kept  in 
a  high  condition,  and  cannot  fly  when  there  is  the 
least  wind;  they  are  upon  the  whole  more  difficult 
to  manage  than  strong  birds.  The  flight  of  the 
sparrow-hawk  is  rapid  for  a  short  distance  ;  he  will 
take  partridges  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  and 
is  the  best  of  all  the  hawks  for  landrails. — SirJ. 
Sf bright,  in  Yarrell,  History  of  British  Birds. 

Theitparrmo-haieic  is  another  short- winged  hawk, 
but  of  small  comparative  size ;  in  its  habits  very 
similar  to  the  goshawk  last  described,  and  has  been 
aptly  termed  a  goshawk  in  miniature.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  separated  from  the  goshawk  genetically, 
on  account  of  the  tarsi  and  toes  being  long  and 
slender ;  and  the  term  accipiter  originally  bestowed 
upon  it  by  our  countryman  and  naturalist  Ray  has 
Wn  restored  to  it.— Yarrell.  History  of  British 
Birdt. 

Sparry,  adj.     Consisting  of  spar. 

In  which  manner  spar  is  usually  found  herein, 
and  other  minerals :  or  such  as  are  of  some  observ- 
able tiirurf;  of  which  sort  are  the  sparry  striae,  or 
icicles  called  xtalactit«e. —  Woodward. 
Sparse,  adj.  Thinly  scattered :  (often  applied 
to  population.     The  word  passes  for  an 
Americanism ;  but  the  editor  saw  it  full  five- 
and-thirty  years  ago  recommended  by  an 
English  writer  as  a  good  opposite  to  dense). 
Sparse,  v.  a.     Disperse.     Rare. 

They  began  to  sparse  pretye  rumours  in  the  north. 
— Remedy  for  Sedition,  sign.  F.  1 . :  1536. 
Making  way  through  spersed  ayre. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

The  tparsed  aire.— Fairfax,  Translation  of  'Lasso, 
xiii.  2. 

Sparsediy.  adv.    Dispersedly. 

There  are  doubtless  many  such  soils  sparsedly 
throughout  this  nation.— Evelyn,  Pomona,  preface. 
Spasm,  x.  [Yr.spasme;  Gr.  cjrrtr7/t«.]    Con- 
vulsion ;  violent  and  involuntary  contrac- 
tion of  any  part.     See  Tonic. 

All  the  maladies 

Of  ghastly  spaxm,  or  racking  torture,  qualms 
Of  heart-sick  agony.   Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  480. 
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Wounds  are  subject  to  pain,  inflammation,  spasm. 
—  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Carminative  things  dilute  and  relax;  because  wind 
occasions  a  spasm  or  convulsion  in  some  part.— 
Arlmthnot. 

Spasmodic,  adj.  [spasmotic,  the  better  form.] 
Having  the  character  of  a  spasm. 

The  spasm  of  the  bronchi,  so  often  occurring  in 
spasmodic  asthma,  also  sometimes  arises  from  intes- 
tinal irritation.— Dr.  C.  B.  Williams,  Principles  of 
Medicine,  §  152. 

Spat.  s.    [see  Spawn.]    Spawn  of  shell-fish. 

A  reticulated  film   found   upon   sea-shells,   and 

usually  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  the  vesicles  of 

the  spat  of  some  sort  of  shell-fish.—  Woodward,  On 

Fossils.] 

In  the  month  of  May,  the  oysters  cast  their 
spawn,  which  the  dredgers  call  their  spat :  it  is  like 
to  a  drop  of  candle,  and  about  the  bigness  of  an 
halfpenny.  The  spat  cleaves  to  stones,  old  oyster- 
shells,  pieces  of  wood,  and  such  like  things,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  which  they  call  cultch.  It  is  pro- 
bably conjectured  that  the  spat  in  twenty-four 
hours  begins  to  have  a  shell.  In  the  month  of  May, 
the  dredgers,  by  the  law  of  the  Admiralty  Court, 
have  liberty  to  catch  all  manner  of  oysters  of  what 
size  soever.  When  they  have  taken  them,  with  a 
knife  they  gently  raise  the  small  brood  from  the 
cultch,  and  then  they  throw  the  cultch  in  again  to 
preserve  the  ground  for  the  future,  unless  they  be 
so  newly  spat  that  they  cannot  be  safely  severed 
from  the  cultch  :  in  that  case  they  are  permitted  to 
take  the  stone  or  shell,  &c.,  that  the  spat  is  upon, 
one  shell  having  many  times  twenty  spats. — Bishop 
Sprat,  in  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society. 

Spatne.  s.  [Lat.  t>patha.~\  In  Botany.  Leaf, 
or  leaflike,  envelope  of  spadix  ;  well  shown 
in  the  native  flower  called  Lords  and  Ladies 
(Arum  maculatum). 

(For  example  see  under  Spadix.) 
Spatiate,   v.  n.     Rove ;    range ;    ramble  at 
large  :  (Expatiate  the  commoner  form). 
Wonder  causcth  astonishment,  or  an  immovable 
posture  of  the  body,  caused  by  the  fixing  of  the 
mind  upon  one  cogitation,  whereby  it  doth  not  spa- 
tiate  and  transcur.— Bacon. 

Confined  to  a  narrow  chamber,  he  could  spatiate 
at  largo  through  the  whole  universe.— Bentley. 

Spatter,  v.a.  [Provincial  German,  bespatten."] 

1.  Sprinkle  with  dirt ;  or  anything  offensive. 

The  pavement  swam  in  blood,  the  walls  around 
Were  spattered  o'er  with  brains.  Addison. 

2.  Throw  out  anything  offensive. 

His  forward  voice  now  is  to  speak  well  of  his 
friend ;  his  backward  voice  is  to  spatter  foul  speeches, 
and  to  detract.— Shakespear,  Tempest,  ii.  2. 

3.  Asperse;  defame. 

Spatter,  v.  n.     Spit ;  sputter  as  at  anything 

nauseous  taken  into  the  mouth. 
Spatterdashes,  s.  pi.  Coverings  for  the  legs 

by  which  the  wet  is  kept  off. 
Spattering:,  part.  adj.     Sputtering. 

They,  fondly  thinking  to  allay 
Their  appetite  with  gust,  instead  of  fruit 
Chew'd  bitter  ashes,  which  the  offended  taste 
"With  spattering  noise  rejected. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  564. 
Spittle.  *.     Spittle.    Obsolete. 

The  spatle  of  their  tongues.— Bale,  On  the  Reve- 
lations, pt.  iii.  B  b.  5 :  1550. 

Spattle.  v.  a.    Foul  with,  or  as  with,  spittle. 
But  Sylvius,  as  a  stinkyng  siuke, 

Thy  brest  is  foul  within  ; 
Thy  mind  is  spotted,  spattled,  spilt, 
Thy  soul  is  soiled  with  sin.          Kendall,  Flowers 
of '.Epigrams  :  157?.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Spatula.  *.   [Lat.  spatha,  spathula.~]    Spattle 
or  slice. 

Spatula  is  an  instrument  used  by  apothecaries 
and  surgeons  in  spreading  plasters  or  stirring  medi- 
cines together. — Quincy. 

In  raising  up  the  hairy  scalp  smooth  with  mvsna- 
tula,  I  could  discover  no  fault  in  the  bone.—  Wise- 
man, Surgery. 

Spavin.  *.  [Fr.  eparvin.']  In  Farriery.  See 
last  extract. 

They've  all  new  legs  and  lame  ones  •  one  would 

take  it, 

That  never  saw  them  pace  before,  the  spavin 
And  springhalt  reign'd  among  them. 

„,,.     ,  Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  i.  3. 

This  disease  (the  spavin)  in  horses  is  a  bony  ex- 
crescence or  crust  as  hard  as  a  bone,  that  grows  on 
the  inside  of  the  hough,  not  far  from  the  elbow  and 
is  generated  of  the  same  matter  by  which  the  bones 
or  ligaments  are  nourished :  it  is  at  first  like  a  tender 
gristle,  but  by  degrees  comes  to  hardness.— Farrier's 
Dictionary. 

Spavined,  adj.     Disease/!  with  spavin. 
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A  fifth  wondered  what  a  plague  I  could  do  at  the 
fair  with  a  blind,  spavined,  galled  hack,  that  \v;is 
only  fit  to  be  cut  up  for  a  dog-kennel.— Goldsmith, 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,  ch.  xiv. 

Spawl.  v.  n.  Throw  moisture  out  of  the 
mouth. 

He  spits,  and  spawls,  and  turns  like  sick  men  from 
one  elbow  to  another.— Sir  T.  Overbury,  Characters, 
G.  4.  b. :  1627. 

What  mischief  can  the  dean  have  done  him, 
That  Traulus  calls  for  vengeance  on  him  ? 
Why  must  he  sputter,  spawl,  and  slaver  it, 
In  vain  against  the  people's  favourite?  Swift, 

Spawl.  s.  Spittle;  moisture  ejected  from 
the  mouth. 

Of  spittle  [she]  lustration  makes ; 
Then  in  the  spawl  her  middle  finger  dips, 
Anoints  the  temple,  forehead,  and  the  lips. 

Dry  den.  Translation  of  Persius,  ii.  62. 

spawiing.  s.  Moisture  thrown  out  of  the 
mouth. 

[His]  marble  floors  with  drunken  spawlings  shine. 

Congreve,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xi.  290. 

Spawn,  s.     [?  form  of  spawl,  spittle  :  these 

words,   with  spat,   are    all  connected  by 

Wedgwood.] 

1 .  Eggs  of  fish,  or  of  frogs. 

Masters  of  the  people, 
Your  multiplying  spawn  how  can  he  flatter 
That's  thousand  to  one  good  one? 

Shakespear,  Coriolamts,  ii.  2. 
God  said,  Let  the  waters  generate 
Reptile,  with  spawn  abundant,  living  soul ! 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  3S7. 
These  ponds,  in  spawning  time,  abounded  with 
frogs,  and  a  great  deal  of  spawn. — Bay,  On  the  Wis- 
dom of  God  manifested  in  tile  Works  of  tlie  Creation. 

2.  Any  product  or  offspring. 

'Twas  not  the  spawn  of  such  as  these 
That  dyed  with  Punick  blood  the  conquer'd  seas, 
And  quash'd  the  stern  JSacides.    Lord  Roscommon. 

This  atheistical  humour  was  the  spawn  of  the 
gross  superstitions  of  the  Romish  church  and  court. 
— Archbishop  Tillotson. 
Spawn,  v.  a. 

1.  Produce  as  fishes,  and  certain  other  aquatic 
animals  do,  eggs. 

Some  report  a  sea-maid  spawn'd  him.— Shake- 
spear,  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  2. 

2.  Generate ;  bring  forth  :  (as  applied  to  ani- 
mals  which   do  not    spawn,   or    are  not 
spawned  naturally,  contemptuous). 

What   practices   such   principles  as  these  may 
spawn,  when  they  are  laiii  out  to  the  sun,  you  may 
determine. — Swift. 
Spawn,  r.  n. 

1.  Produce  eggs  as  fish  and  certain  other 
aquatic  animals  do. 

The  fish  having  spaivned  before,  the  fry  that  goes 
down  hath  had  about  three  month's  growth  under 
ground,  when  they  are  brought  up  again.— Dr.  E, 
Browne,  Travels  in  Europe. 

2.  Generally,  issue ;  proceed.   Contemptuous. 

It  is  so  ill  a  quality,  and  the  mother  of  so  many 
ill  ones  that  spawn  from  it,  that  a  child  should  be 
brought  up  in  the  greatest  abhorrence  of  it.— Locke. 
Spawner.  s.  Female  fish. 

The  barbel,  for  the  preservation  of  their  seed,  both 
the  spawner  and  the  aielter,  cover  their  spawn  with 
sand. — 1.  Walton,  Complete  Angler. 

Spay.  v.  a.  [Lat.  spado.]  Castrate  female 
animals. 

The  males  must  be  gelt,  and  the  sows  spayed ;  the 
spayed  they  esteem  as  the  most  profitable,  because 
of  the  great  quantity  of  fat  upon  the  inwards. — 
Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Speak,  v.  a.  pret.  spake,  or  spoke  ;  past  part. 
sjtoken.  [A.S.  sprecan ;  the  r  being  lost 
during  the  subsequent  stages  of  our  lan- 
guage.] 

1 .  Utter  articulate  sounds ;  express  thoughts 
by  words. 

Hannah  .  .  .  spake  in  her  heart,  only  her  lips 
moved,  but  her  voice  was  not  heard.—!  Samuel,  i.  13. 

2.  Harangue  ;  make  a  speech. 

Many  of  the  nobility  made  themselves  popular  by 
speaking  in  parliament  against  those  things  which 
were  most  grateful  to  his  majesty,  and  which  still 
passed,  notwithstanding  their  contradiction.— Lord 
Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Thersites,  though  the  most  presumptuous  Greek, 
Yet  durst  not  lor  Achilles'  armour  speak. 

Conyreve,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xi.  00. 
•3.  Talk  for  or  against;  dispute. 

A  knave  should  have  some  countenance  at  his 
friend's  request.  An  honest  man,  sir,  is  able  to  speak 
for  himself  when  a  knave  is  not.  —  Shakespear, 
Henry  1 V.  Part  II.  v.  1. 
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The  general  and  his  wife  are  talking  of  it ; 
And  she  speaks  for  you  stoutly. 

Shakespear,  Othello, \\\.  1. 
When  he  had  no  power, 
He  was  your  enemy ;  ever  spake  against 
Your  liberties  and  charters.      Id.,  Coriolanus,  ii.  3. 

4.  Discourse  ;  make  mention. 

Lot  went  out  and  spake  unto  his  sons-in-law.— 
Genesis,  xix.  14. 

Were  such  things  here  as  we  do  speak  about  ? 
Or  have  we  eaten  of  the  insane  root. 
That  takes  the  reason  prisoner  ?     Id.,  Macbeth,  i.  3. 

The  fire  you  speak  of, 
If  any  flames  of  it  approach  uiy  fortunes, 
I'll  quench  it  not  with  water,  but  with  ruin. 

B.  Jonson. 

The  Scripture  speaks  only  of  those  to  whom  it 
speaks.— Hammond. 

They  could  never  be  lost,  but  by  an  universal 
deluge,  which  has  been  spoken  to  already. — Arch- 
bishop  TUlotson. 

Lucan  speaks  of  a  part  of  Caesar's  army  that  came 
to  him,  from  the  Leman-lake,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  civil  war. — Addison. 

Had  Luther  spoke  up  to  this  accusation,  yet  Chry- 
sostom's  example  would  have  been  his  defence. — 
Bishop  Atterbury, 

5.  Give  sound. 

Make  all  your  trumpets  speak,  give  them  all 

breath, 
Those  clam'rous  harbingers  of  blood  and  death. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  6. 

Speak  with.    Address  ;  converse  with. 

Thou  canst  not  fear  us,  Pompey,  with  thy  sails ; 
We'll  speak  with  thee  at  sea. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  6. 
I  spake  with  one,  my  lord,  that  came  from  thence, 
That  freely  render'd  me  these  news  for  true. 

Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  i.  1. 
Nicholas  was  by  a  herald  sent  for  to  come  into  the 
great  bassa ;  Solyman  disdaining  to  speak  with  him 
himself.— Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 
Speak,  v.  a. 
\ .  Utter  with  the  mouth ;  pronounce. 

Mordecai  who  had  spoken  good  for  the  king. — 
Esther,  vii.  9. 

Consider  of  it,  take  advice,  and  speak  your  minds. 
— Judges,  xix.  30. 

They  sat  down  with  him  upon  the  ground  seven 
days  and  seven  nights,  and  spoke  iiot  a  word  unto 
him. — Job,  ii.  13. 

When  divers  were  hardened,  and  believed  not,  but 
spake  evil  of  that  way  before  the  multitude,  he  de- 
parted.— Acts,  xix.  9. 

You,  from  my  youth, 

Have  known  and  try'd  me ;  speak  I  more  than  truth  ? 

Sandys. 

What  you  keep  by  you,  you  may  change  and  mend,  j 
But  words  once  spoke  can  never  be  recall'd. 

Waller.  ! 

Under  the  tropick  is  our  language  spoke, 
And  part  of  Flanders  hath  received  our  yoke.      Id. 
He  nowhere  speaks  it  out,  or  in  direct  terms  calls  | 
them  substances. — Locke. 

Colours  speak  all  languages,  but  words  are  under- 
derstood  only  by  such  a  people  or  nation.— Spectator. 

2.  Proclaim  ;  celebrate  ;  bespeak. 

It  is  my  father's  musick 
To  speak  your  deeds,  not  little  of  his  care 
To  have  them  recompensed. 

Sliakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 

3.  Address  ;  accost ;  bespeak. 

If  he  have  need  of  thee,  he  will  deceive  thee,  and 
smile  upon  thee,  and  put  thee  in  hope ;  he  will  speak 
thee  fair,  and  say,  What  wantest  thou  ?— Ecclesi- 
asticus,  xiii.  6. 

4.  Exhibit ;  make  known. 

For  the  heaven's  wide  circuit,  let  it  speak 
The  Maker's  high  magnificence. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  100. 

Speakable.  adj.  Possible  to  be,  capable  of 
being,  spoken  ;  less  correctly,  as  in  the  ex- 
tract, having  the  power  of  speech. 

Say, 
How  earnest  thou  speakable  of  mute  ? 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  563. 
Speaker,  s. 

1.  One  who  speaks. 

These  fames  grew  so  general,  as  the  authors  were 
lost  in  the  generality  of  speakers.— Bacon,  History 
of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

In  conversation  or  reading,  find  out  the  true 
sense,  or  idea,  which  the  speaker  or  writer  alh'xes  to 
his  words. —  Watts,  Logick. 

Common  speakers  have  only  one  set  of  ideas,  and 
one  set  of  words  to  clothe  them  in  ;  and  these  are 
always  ready  at  the  mouth. — SwiJ't. 

2.  One  who  speaks  in  any  particular  man- 
ner. 

Horace's  phrase  is  '  torret  jecur ;' 
And  happy  was  that  curious  speaker. 

Prior,  Alma,  i.  301. 

3.  One  who  celebrates,  claims,  or  mentions. 
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After  my  death,  I  wish  no  other  herald, 
No  other  speaker  of  my  living  actions, 
To  keep  mine  honour  from  corruption. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iv.  2. 

4.  Prolocutor  of  the  Commons  j  chairman  of 
the  House  of  Commons. 

I  have  disabled  myself  like  an  elected  speaker  of 
the  house.— Dryden. 

Speaking:,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  expressing  in 
words  ;  address  to  an  audience. 

Let  all  bitterness,  and  wrath,  and  anger,  and 
clamour,  and  evil  speaking,  be  put  away  from  you.— 
Epkesians,  iv.  31. 

paying  aside  all  malice,  and  all  guile,  and  hypo- 
crisies, and  envies,  and  evil  speakings.— -1  Peter,  ii.  1. 
Speaking  is  nothing  else  than  a  sensible  expres- 
sion of  the  notions  of  the  mind,  by  several  discri- 
minations of  utterance  of  voice,  used  as  signs, 
having  by  consent  several  determinate  significaucies. 
— Holder. 

Speaking-trumpet,  s.  Stentorophonic  in- 
strument ;  trumpet  by  which  the  voice  may 
be  propagated  to  a  great  distance. 

That  with  one  blast  through  the  whole  house  does 

bound, 
And  first  taught  speaking-trumpet  how  to  sound. 

Dryden. 
Spear,  v.  n.     Shoot  or  sprout. 

Let  them  not  lie,  lest  they  should  spear,  and  the 
air  dry  and  spoil  the  shoot. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 
Spear,  s.  [A.S.  speare,  spere.~\ 

1.  Long  weapon  with  a  sharp  point,  used  in 
thrusting  (or  less  properly,  throwing,  for 
which    dart    and  javelin    are    the    better 
words) ;  lance. 

Those  brandishers  of  speares, 
From  many  cities  drawn,  are  they  that  are  our 
hinderers.  Chapman. 

The  Egyptian,  like  a  hill,  himself  did  rear, 
Like  some  tall  tree ;  upon  it  seern'd  a  spear. 

Cowley. 

Nor  wanted  in  his  grasp 
What  seem'd  both  shield  and  spear. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  990. 
The  roused-up  lion,  resolute  and  slow, 
Advances  full  on  the  protended  spear.       Thomson. 

2.  Lance,  generally  with  prongs,  to  kill  fish : 
(generally  specified  in  respect  to  its  use  by 
a  prefix,  as  eelspear,  or,  as  in  the  extract, 
the  first  element  in  &  compound). 

The  borderers  watching,  until  they  be  past  up 
into  some  narrow  creek,  below  them,  cast  a  strong 
corded  net  athwart  the  stream,  with  which,  and 
their  loud  shouting,  they  stop  them  from  retiring, 
until  the  ebb  have  abandoned  them  to  the  hunter's 
mercy,  who,  by  an  old  custom,  share  them  with  such 
indiffereney,  as  if  a  woman  with  child  be  present, 
the  babe  in  her  womb  is  gratified  with  a  portion :  a 
point  also  observed  by  the  spear  hunters  in  taking 
of  salmons. — Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

Spear,  v.  a.     Kill  or  pierce  with  a  spear. 
Spearer.  s.     One  who  spears.      Obsolete. 

A  pensioner  [is]  a  gentleman  about  his  prince, 
alwaie  redie  with  his  speare ;  a  spearer.— Barret, 
Alvearie,  in  voce  Pensioner. 
Speargrass.  .v.     Long  stiff  grass. 

Tickle  our  noses  with  spearyrass  to  make  them 
bleed ;  and  then  beslubber  our  garments  with  it. — 
Shakespear,  Henry  1 V.  Part  I.  ii.  4. 

Spearman,  s.  One  who  uses  a  lance  in 
fight ;  one  who  carries  a  spear. 

Rebuke  the  company  of  spearmen. — Psalms, 
Ixviii.  30. 

The  spearman's  arm  by  thee,  great  god,  directed, 
Sends  forth  a  certain  wound. 

Prior,  Second  Hymn  of  Calimachus,  53. 

Spearmint,  s.     Species  of  mint. 

Spearmint ...  is  indigenous,  but  is  cultivated  like 
peppermint,  and  subjected  to  distillation  for  its 
essential  oil. — Translation  (by  R.  Phillips)  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia:  1851. 

Spearwort.  s.  Species  of  Ranunculus  (flam- 
mula). 

Speare-tcort  is  like  the  other  crow-feet  in  facultie. 
—Oerarde,  Herball,  p.  962 :  1633. 
Spec.  *.     Speculation.     Slung. 

'  The  attorneys  for  the  plaintiff','  said  Mr.  Serjeant 
Buzt'uz.  'Well!  They  spoke  in  high  praise  of  the 
honourable  conduct  of  Hewn.  Dodson  and  Fogg, 
the  attorneys  for  the  plaintiff,  did  they?'  'Yes,' 
said  Saiu, '  they  said  what  a  wery  gen'rous  thing  it 
was  o'  them  to  have  taken  up  the  case  on  spec,  and 
to  charge  nothing  at  all  for  costs,  unless  they  got 
'em  out  of  Mr.  Pickwick.'  —  Itickens,  Pickwick 
Papers,  ch.  xxxiv. 

Special,  adj.     [Fr.;  Lat.  specialis.'] 
1.  Noting  a  species. 

A  special  idea  is  called  by  the  schools  a  species.— 
Watts. 
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•2.  Particular ;  peculiar. 

Most  commonly  with  a  certain  special  grace  of 
her  own,  wagging  her  lips,  and  grinning  instead  of 
smiling.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

The  several  books  or  Scripture  having  had  each 
some  several  occasion  and  particular  purpose  which 
caused  them  to  be  written,  the  contents  thereof  are 
according  to  the  exigence  of  that  special  end  where- 
unto  they  are  intended.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

Of  all  men  alive 

I  never  yet  beheld  that  special  face, 
Which  I  could  fancy  more  than  any  other. 

Shakespear,  Taminr/  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  1. 

Nought  so  vile  that  on  the  ear'th'doth  live, 
But  to  the  earth  some  special  good  doth  give. 

Id.,  llomeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  3. 

Our  Saviour  is  represented  every  where  in  Scrip- 
ture as  the  special  patron  of  the  poor  and  the 
afflicted,  and  as  laying  their  interest  to  heart  more 
nearly  than  those  of  any  other  of  his  members.— 
Bishop  Atterbury. 

The  narrative  of  one  of  these  great  crises,  of  the 
epoch  A.D.  9,  when  Germany  took  up  arms  for  her 
special  independence  against  Roman  invasion,  has 
for  us  this  special  attraction — that  it  forms  part  of 
our  own  national  history. — Sir  E.  S.  Creasy,  Fifteen 
Decisive  Battles  of  the  World,  Victory  of  Arminius. 

3.  Appropriate  j   designed  for   a  particular 
purpose. 

O'Neil,  upon  his  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  Kil- 
dare,  was  made  denizen  by  a  special  act  of  parlia- 
ment.— Sir  J.  Davies,  Discourse  on  the  State  of 
Ireland. 

Such  things  are  evident  by  natural  light,  which 
men  of  a  mature  age,  in  the  ordinary  use  of  their 
faculties,  with  the  common  help  of  mutual  society, 
may  know  and  be  sufficiently  assured  of,  without 
the  help  of  any  special  revelation.— Bishop  Wilkins. 

4.  Extraordinary;  uncommon. 

That  which  necessity  of  some  special  time  doth 
cause  to  be  enjoined,  bindeth  no  longer  than  during 
that  time,  but  doth  afterwards  become  free.— Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

The  other  scheme  takes  special  care  to  attribute 
all  the  work  of  conversion  to  grace. — Hammond. 

Though  our  charity  should  be  universal,  yet  as  it 
cannot  be  actually  exercised,  but  on  particular  times, 
so  it  should  be  chiefly  on  special  opportunities. — 
Bishop  Sprat,  Sermons. 

He  bore 

A  paunch  of  the  same  bulk  before ; 
Which  still  he  had  a  special  care 
To  keep  well  cramm'd  with  thrifty  fare. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  1,  295. 

5.  Chief  in  excellence. 

The  king  hath  drawn 
The  special  head  of  all  the  land  together. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iv.  4. 

Special,  s.     Particular  act,  thing,  or  person. 
Promises  of  long  life  annexed  to  some  specials  of 
his  service. — Hammond,  Works,  iv.  579. 

Speciality,  s.     Particularity. 

When  men  were  sure,  that  in  case  they  rested 
upon  a  bare  contract  without  speciality,  the  other 
party  might  wage  his  law,  they  would  not  rest  upon 
such  contracts  without  reducing  the  debt  into  a 
speciality  which  accorded  many  suits.  —  Sir  31. 
Hale. 

Specialization,  s.     Special  determination. 

It  is  proved  experimentally,  that  every  bundle  of 
nerve-fibres  and  every  ganglion,  has  a  special  duty; 
and  that  each  part  of  every  such  bundle  and  every 
such  ganglion,  has  a  duty  still  more  special.  Can  it 
be,  then,  that  in  the  great  hemispherical  ganglia 
alone,  this  specialization  of  duty  does  not  hold  ?  If 
it  be  urged  that  there  are  no  marked  divisions  among 
the  fibres  of  the  cerebrum,  I  reply — neither  are  there 
among  those  contained  in  one  of  the  bundles  pro- 
ceeding from  the  spinal  chord  to  any  part  of  the 
body :  yet  each  of  the  fibres  in  such  bundle  has  a 
function  more  or  less  special;  though  a  function 
Included  in  that  of  the  bundle  considered  as  a  whole. 
And  this  is  just  the  kind  of  specialization  which 
may  be  presumed  to  exist  in  different  parts  of  the 
cerebrum.— Herbert  Spencer,  Principles  of  Psycho- 
logy, p.  607. 

Specialize,  v.  a.  Particularize ;  mention 
specially ;  differentiate  or  determine  in  a 
special  manner. 

Our  Saviour  specialising  and  nominating  the 
places.— Sheldon,  Miracles  of  Antichrist,  p.  261. 

The  next  general  fact  to  be  noted,  is,  that  these 
cells  whose  union  constitutes  the  essential  act  of 
gamogenesis.  . . .  though  they  are  not,  as  many  cells 
are,  unfitted  for  growth  and  metamorphosis  by  being 
highly  specialized,  yet  they  have  lost  the  powt'r  <.f 
growth  and  metamorphosis.  They  have  severally 
reached  a  state  of  equilibrium.— Herbert  Spenctr, 
Inductions  of  Biology,  pt.  ii.  ch.  vii. 

Specially,  adv.     In  a  special  manner. 
I.  Particularly  above  others. 

Specially  the  dav  that  thou  stoodest  before  the 
Lord  thy  God.  in  Horeb.— Deuteronomy,  iv.  10. 
A  brother  ix:\<jved,specia!ly  to  OM.—fhitemeH,  16. 
997 
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2.  Not  in  a  common  way ;  peculiarly. 

If  there  be  matterof  law  that  carries  any  difficulty, 
the  jury  may,  to  deliver  themselves  from  an  attaint, 
find  it  specially.— Sir  M.  Hale. 

Specialty.  *.     Speciality;  particularity. 

Oil  these  two  general  heads  all  other  specialties 
are  dependent. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

The  packet  is  not  come, 
Where  that  and  other  specialties  are  bound. 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  ii.  1. 
Specialty  of  rule  hath  been  neglected. 

Id.,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  3. 

Specie.  *.  [Lat.  ablative  of  species.]  Term 
applied  to  coin,  as  opposed  to  paper-money 
or  debased  coinage  :  (often  with  I'M,  as 
4  Paid  in  specie  ').  For  the  form  Species 
see  under  that  word. 

Species.  .-.     [Lat.] 

1.  Sort;  subdivision  of  a  general  term. 

A  special  idea  is  called  by  the  schools  a  species ;  it 
is  one  common  nature  that  agrees  to  several  singular 
individual  beings :  so  horse  is  a  special  idea  or  species, 
as  it  agrees  to  Bucephalus,  Trot,  and  Snowball. — 
Watts. 

2.  In  Logic.    See  extract. 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said  that  the 
genus  aud  difference  put  together  make  up  the 
species;  e.g.  'rational*  and  'animal'  constitute 
'man;'  so  that,  in  reality,  the  species  contains  the 
genus  [i.e.  implies  it ;]  and  when  the  genus  is  called 
a  whole,  and  is  said  to  contain  the  species,  this  is 
only  a  metaphorical  expression,  signifying  that  it 
comprehends  the  species,  and  its  own  more  exten- 
sive signification.— A  rchbishop  Whately,  Elements 
of  Logic,  b.  ii.  ch.  v.  §  4. 

3.  Class  of  nature ;  single  order  of  beings. 

He  intended  the  care  of  species  or  common  na- 
tures, but  letteth  loose  the  guard  of  individuals  or 
single  existences.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

The  Phenix  Pindar  is  a  whole  species  alone.— 
Cotcley. 

If  animal,  both  of  us  may, 
As  justly  pass  for  bears  as  they; 
For  we  are  animals  no  less, 
Although  of  different  specieses. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  1,  861. 

Thou  nam'st  a  race  which  must  proceed  from  me, 
Yet  my  whole  species  in  myself  I  see. 

Dryden,  State  of  Innocence,  ii.  1. 

Species,  when  applied  to  organized  beings  is  always 
applied  (when  we  are  speaking  strictly,  as  natural- 
ists) to  such  individuals  as  are  supposed  to  be  de- 
scended from  a  common  stock,  or  which  might  have 
so  descended  ;  viz.  which  resemble  one  another  (to 
use  M.  Cuvier's  expression)  as  much  as  those  of  the 
same  stock  do.  Now  this  being  a  point  on  which  all 
(not  merely  naturalists)  are  agreed,  aud  since  it  is  a 
fact  (whether  an  ascertained  fact  or  not)  that  cer- 
tain individuals  are,  or  are  not,  thus  connected,  it 
follows  that  every  question  whether  a  certain  indi- 
vidual or  plant,  belongs  to  a  certain  species  or  not,  j 
is  a  question  not  of  mere  arrangement,  but  of  fact. ' 
But  in  the  case  of  questions  respecting  genus,  it  is  ' 
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one  genus,  which  the  other  subdivided  (as  later 
writers  have  done  into  several  genera)  it  would  be 
evident  that  there  was  no  question  of  fact  debated 
between  them,  and  that  it  was  only  to  be  considered 
which  was  the  more  convenient  arrangement.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  were  disputed  whether  the 
African  and  the  Asiatic  elephant  are  distinct  species, 
or  merely  varieties,  it  would  be  equally  manifest 
that  the  question  is  one  of  fact,  since  both  allow 
that  if  they  are  descended  (or  might  have  de- 
scended) from  the  same  stock,  they  are  of  the  same 
.  species ;  and  if  otherwise,  of  two :  this  is  the  fact, 
which  they  endeavour  to  ascertain,  by  such  indica- 
tions as  are  to  be  found.  —  A  rchbishop  Whatelu 
Elements  of  Logic,  b.  iv.  ch.  v.  §  1. 

A  mind  of  superior  or  meaner  capacities  than  hu-    4    Renrespntatinn  to 
man  would  constitute  a  different  species,  thoudi  !  --1 

united  to  a  human  body  in  the  same  laws  of  con-  i 
nexion:  and  a  mind  of  human  capacities  would 
make  another  species,  if  united  to  a  different  body  ; 
in  different  laws  of  connexion.— Bentley,  Sermons.     ' 

The  meaning  attached  to  the  term  species  in  na-  I  _ 
tural  history  is  very  definite  and  intelligible.     It  !  5- 
ncludes  only  the  following  conditions,  namely  sepa-  ! 
rate  origin  and  distinctness  of  race,  evinced  by  the  ' 
constant  transmission  of  some  characteristic  pecu-    K 
itanty  of  organization.     A  race  of  animals  or  of 
Pi         m*rked  -by  wiy  peculiar  character  which  has  j 
Iwayg  been  constant  and  undeyiating,  constitutes  a  i 
ijpecw* ;  and  two  races  are  considered  as  specifically  ! 
aiirerent,  if  they  are  distinguished  from  each  other 
>y  some  characteristic  which  the  one  cannot  be 
supposed  to  have  acquired, or  the  other  to  have  lost,  ,  7. 
through  any  known  operation  of  phvsical  causes-  I 
?r  we  are  hence  led  to  conclude  that  the  tribes  thus  i 
SSSfSS  have  not  descended  from  the  same    Specific,  adj. 


tion  characteristic  of  each,  so  constantly  transmitted 
from  parent  to  offspring,  that  the  one  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  have  lost,  or  the  other  to  have  acquired  it, 
through  any  known  operation  of  physical  causes. — 
Dr.  Carpenter,  Principles  of  Physiology,  General 
and  Comparative,  §  787 :  1851. 

It  will ...  be  seen  . . .  that  the  terms  '  genus '  and 
'species'  not  only  differ  very  considerably  in  im- 
portance, but  in  signification  also.  Whilst  the 
former  is  merely  suggestive  of  a  particular  position 
which  a  creature  occupies  in  a  systematic  scale  (a 
position,  however,  which  depends  upon  the  various 
structural  peculiarities  which  it  possesses  in  com- 
mon with  other  beings,  which  thus  more  or  less  re- 
semble it),  the  latter  expresses  the  actual  creature 
itself;  so  that  while  one  applies  to  several  animals 
(of  distinct  natures  and  origins  though  bound  to- 
gether by  a  certain  bond  of  imitation,)  the  other 
belongs  to  a  single  race  alone,  which  it  therefore  ex- 
clusively indicates.  —  T.  Vernon  Wollaston,  On  tJie 
Variation  of  Species,  ch.  vi. 

In  considering  the  origin  of  species  it  is  quite  con- 
ceivable that  a  naturalist,  reflecting  on  the  mutual 
affinities  of  organic  beings,  on  their  embryological 
relations,  their  geographical  distribution,  geological 
succession,  and  other  such  facts,  might  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  each  species  had  not  been  inde- 
pendently created,  but  had  descended  like  varieties 
from  other  species.  Nevertheless  such  a  conclusion, 
even  if  well  founded,  would  be  unsatisfactory  until 
it  could  be  shown  how  the  innumerable  species  in- 
habiting this  world  have  been  modified,  so  as  to 
acquire  that  perfection  of  structure  and  co-adapta- 
tion which  most  justly  excites  our  admiration. — 
C.  Darwin,  On  the  Origin  of /Species. 

One  main  aim  of  his  [Cuvier's]  successors  is,  and 
long  will  be,  to  determine  that  point ;  or  whether 
there  be,  indeed,  any  such  at  which  the  mutation  of 
a  species  necessarily  stops.  The  observed  grades  of 
departure  from  specific  type  are  termed  varieties, 
and  the  degree  of  variation  in  the  offspring  from  the 
parent  appears  to  be  greatest  in  the  lowest  organ- 
isms. Consequently  the  definition  or  recognition  of 
a  species  of  Foraminifer,  or  Brachiopod,  e.g.  is  much 
less  easy  than  of  a  bird  or  a  mammal.— Owen,  in 
Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  names  species  and  genus  are 
merely  relative ;  and  that  the  same  common  terms 
may,  in  one  case,  be  the  species  which  is  predicated 
of  an  individual,  and  in  another  case  the  individual 
of  which  a  species  is  predicated :  e.g.  the  individual, 
Csesar,  belongs  to  the  species  man  ;  but  man,  again, 
may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  species  animal,  &c.,  as 
we  contemplate  higher  and  more  comprehensive 
terms.  A  species,  in  short,  when  predicated  of  in- 
dividuals, stands  in  the  same  relation  to  them  as  the 
genus  to  the  species,  and  when  predicated  of  other 
lower  species,  it  is  then,  in  respect  of  these,  a  genus, 
while  it  is  a  species  in  respect  of  a  higher  genus. 
Such  a  term  is  called  a  subaltern  species  or  genus ; 
while  the  highest  term  of  all,  of  which  nothing  can 
be  preclicateU,  is  the  summum  genus ;  the  lowest  of 
all,  which  can  be  predicated  of  nothing,  the  infima 
species.  The  difference  which,  together  with  the 
genus,  makes  up  the  species,  is  termed  the  specific 
difference.— Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 

Appearance  to  the  senses ;  any  visible  or 
sensible  representation. 

An  apparent  diversity  between  the  species  visible 
and  audible  is,  that  the  visible  doth  not  mingle  in 
the  medium,  but  the  audible  doth.— Bacon. 

It  is  a  most  certain  rule,  how  much  any  body  hath 
of  colour.so  much  hath  it  of  opacity,  and  by  so  much 
the  more  unfit  it  is  to  transmit  the  species.— Ray 
On  the  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the  Works  of 
the  Creation. 

The  species  of  the  letters  illuminated  with  blue 
were  nearer  to  the  lens  than  those  illuminated  witl 


deep  red  by  about  three  inches but  the  species 

of  the  letters  illuminated  with  indigo  and  violet  ap- 
peared so  confused  and  indistinct,  that  I  could  not 
read  them.— Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Opticks 


Wit  in  the  poet,  or  wit-writing,  is  no  other  than 
the  faculty  of  imagination  in  the  writer,  which 
searches  over  all  the  memory  for  the  species  or 
ideas  of  those  things  which  it  designs  to  represent 
— Dryden. 

Show ;  visible  exhibition. 

Shews  and  species  serve  best  with  the  people  — 
Bacon. 


As  there  was  in  the  splendour  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire a  less  quantity  of  current  species  in  Europe 
than  there  is  now,  Rome  possessed  a  much  greater 
proportion  of  the  circulating  species  of  its  time  than 
any  European  city.— Arbuthnot. 

Simples  that  have  place  in  a  compound 
medicine. 


original  Stock.-/T.VA«ri'jS^«*«<»to    *  £%!    T*"  u\.  ,          .  _.          , 

sicai  History  of  Mankind,  b.  ii.  ch.  i.  sect.  i.  *•  Qwwtl  which  makes  a  thing  of  the  species 

'  n«.-n  it  can  be  shown  that  two  races  have  had  a        of  which  it  is. 


*parate  origin,  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  of  diffe- 
t  species,  and,  in  the  absence  of  proof,  this  is 
inferred,  when  we  see  some  peculiarity  of  organiza- 
998 


Sir  J.  Denham,  Of  Prudence 


SPEC 

The  understanding,  as  to  the  exercise  of  this 
power,  is  subject  to  the  command  of  the  will, 
though,  as  to  the  specijick  nature  of  its  acts,  it  is 
determined  by  the  object.— South,  Sermons. 

By  whose  direction  is  the  nutriment  so  regularly 
distributed  into  the  respective  parts,  and  how  are 
they  kept  to  their  specijick  uniformities?—  Glan- 
ville,  Scepsis  Scientiftca. 

These  principles  I  consider  not  as  occult  qualities 
supposed  to  result  from  the  specijick  forms  of  things, 
but  as  general  laws  of  nature  by  which  the  things 
themselves  are  formed ;  their  truth  appearing  to  us 
by  phenomena,  though  their  causes  be  not  yet  dis- 
covered.— Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 

Specijick  gravity  is  the  appropriate  and  peculiar 
gravity  or  weight  which  any  species  of  natural 
bodies  have,  and  by  which  they  are  plainly  distin- 
guishable from  all  other  bodies  of  different  kinds.— 
Quincy. 

The  specijick  qualities  of  plants  reside  in  their 
native  spirit,  oil,  and  essential  salt ;  for  the  water, 
fixt  salt,  and  earth  appear  to  be  the  same  in  all 
plants.-  -Arbuthnot. 

Speciftck  difference  is  that  primary  attribute 
which  distinguishes  each  species  from  one  another, 
while  they  stand  ranked  under  the  same  general 
nature  or  genus.  Though  wine  differs  from  other 
liquids,  in  that  it  is  the  juice  of  a  certain  fruit,  yet 
this  is  but  a  general  or  generick  difference ;  for  it 
does  not  distinguish  wine  from  cyder  or  perry  :  the 
specijick  difference  of  wine  therefore  is  its  pressure 
from  the  grape;  as  cyder  is  pressed  from  apples, and 
perry  from  pears, — Watts. 

The  writer  of  the  volume  in  question  meets  me 
upon  my  own  ground.  He  acknowledges  there  is 
no  statute,  by  which  the  specific  disability  we  speak 
of  is  created,  but  he  affirms,  that  the  custom  of  par- 
liament has  been  referred  to,  and  that  a  case  strictly 
in  point  has  been  produced,  with  the  decision  of  the 
court  upon  it.— Letters  ofJunius,  letter  x. 

2.  In  Medicine.  Appropriated  to  the  cure  of 
some  particular  distemper :  (originally  ap- 
plied to  the  arcana,  or  medicines  that  work 
by  occult  qualities). 

Specific,  s.    Specific  medicine. 

If  she  would  drink  a  good  decoction  of  sarsa,  with 
the  usual  specificks,  she  might  enjoy  a  good  health. 
— Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Specitical.  adj.     Specific. 

The  operation  of  purging  medicines  have  been  re- 
ferred to  a  hidden  propriety,  a  specifical  virtue,  and 
the  like  shifts  of  ignorance. — Bacon,  Natural  and 
Experimental  History. 

As  all  things  were  formed  according  to  their  spe- 
cifical  platforms,  so  their  truth  must  be  measured 
from  their  conformity  to  them.— Norris. 

Specifically,  adv.  In  a  specific  manner  ; 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  species. 

His  faith  must  be  not  only  living,  but  lively  too ; 
it  must  be  put  into  a  posture  by  a  particular  exer- 
cise of  those  several  virtues  that  are  specifically  re- 
quisite to  a  due  performance  of  this  duty.— South, 
Sermons. 

Human  reason  doth  not  only  gradually,  but  speci- 
fically, differ  from  the  fantastick  reason  of  brutes, 
which  have  no  conceit  of  truth,  as  an  aggregate  of 
divers  simple  conceits,  nor  of  any  other  universal.— 
Grew. 

He  must  allow  that  bodies  were  endowed  with 
the  same  affections  then  as  ever  since  ;  and  that,  if 
an  axe  head  be  supposed  to  float  upon  water  which 
is  specifically  lighter,  it  had  been  supernatural.— 


Specificate,  v.  a.     Mark  by  notation  of  dis- 
tinguishing particularities. 

Man,  by  the  instituted  law  of  his  creation,  and 
the  common  influence  of  the  divine  goodness,  is 
enabled  to  act  as  a  reasonable  creature,  without  any 
particular,  specificatiny,  concurrent,  new  Imperate 
act  of  the  divine  special  providence. — Sir  M.  Hale. 

Specification,  s. 

1.  Distinct  notation  ;  determination  by  a  pe- 
culiar mark. 

This  specification  or  limitation  of  the  question 
hinders  the  disputers  from  wandering  away  from 
the  precise  point  of  enquiry.—  Watts. 

2.  Particular  mention. 

The  constitution  here  speaks  generally  without 
the  specification  of  any  yieuM.—AyliJfe,  Parergon 
Juris  Canonici. 

3.  In  Patent  Law.  Declaration,  or  exposition, 
of  the  point  on  which  the  claim  for  the 
patent  is  founded. 

Specificness.    *.      Attribute    suggested    by 
Specific;  particular  mark  of  distinction. 
A  spirit  is  one  simple  speciiick  essence  or  sub- 
stance; and  that  true  spec/fickness  in  its  essence 
is  the  real  and  intimate  form  thereof.— Annotations 
on  Glanville,  p.  232 :  1082. 

Specify,  v.  a.    Mention  ;  shov  by  some  par- 
ticular marks  of  distinction. 


SPEC 

As  the  change  of  such  laws  as  have  been  specified 
is  necessary,  so  the  evidence  that  they  are  such 
must  be  great. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

He  has  there  given  us  an  exact  geography  of 
Greece,  where  the  countries,  and  the  uses  of  their 
soils,  are  specified. — Pope. 

Specimen,  s.  [Lat.]  Sample;  part  of  any- 
thing exhibited,  that  the  rest  may  be 
known. 

Several  persons  have  exhibited  specimens  of  this 
art  before  multitudes  of  beholders. — Addison,  Spec- 
tator. 

Specious,  adj.  [Fr.  specieux ;  Lat.  speciosus.J 

1.  Showy;  pleasing  to  the  view. 

Divers  sorts  are  of  them  [serpents:]  some  spe- 
cious, and  beautiful  to  the  eye.— Bishop  Richardson, 
On  Genesis,  iii.  1 :  1655. 

The  rest,  far  greater  part, 
Will  deem  in  outward  rites  and  specious  forms. 
Religion  satisfied.       Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  533. 

She  next  I  took  to  wife, 
O  that  I  never  had  !  fond  wish  too  late  ! 
Was  in  the  vale  of  Sorec,  Dalila, 
That  specious  monster,  my  accomplish'd  snare. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  227. 

2.  Plausible ;  superficially,  not  solidly  right ; 
striking  at  first  view. 

Bad  men  boast 

Their  specious  deeds  on  earth  which  glory  excites, 
Or  close  ambition  varnish'd  o'er  with  zeal. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  483. 

Somewhat  of  specious  they  must  have  to  recom- 
mend themselves  to  princes  ;  for  folly  will  not  easily 
go  down  in  its  natural  form. — Dryden. 

Temptation  is  of  greater  danger,  because  it  is 
covered  with  the  specious  names  of  good  nature  and 
good  manners. — Rogers. 

This  is  the  only  specious  objection  which  our 
Romish  adversaries  urge  against  the  doctrine  of 
this  church  in  the  point  of  celibacy.— Bishop  Atter- 
bury. 

Speciously,  adv.  In  a  specious  manner ; 
with  fair  appearance. 

Piety  is  opposed  to  hypocrisy  and  insincerity ;  es- 
pecially to  that  personated  devotion  under  which 
any  kind  of  impiety  is  wont  to  be  disguised,  and  put 
off  more  speciously. — Hammond. 
Speciousness.    s.      Attribute   suggested  by 
Specious;  state  or  quality  of  being  spe- 
cious. 
Speciosity.  s.     Specious  show. 

Open  scoundrels  rode  triumphant,  bediademed, 
becoronetted,  bemitred ;  or  the  still  fataller  species 
of  secret-scoundrels,  in  their  fair-sounding  formulas, 
speciosities,  respectabilities,  hollow  within  :  the  race 
of  quacks  was  grown  many  as  the  sands  of  the  sea. 
—Carlyle,  History  of  the  French  Revolution,  b.  v. 
ch.  i. 

Speck,  s.  [A.S.  spic  ;  German,  speck  ; 
Danish,  spelt.]  Bacon :  (such  at  least  is  the 
ordinary  name  for  that  viand  at  present). 

Stuffe  thy  guts 

With  specke  and  barley-pudding;  for  digestion, 
Drink  whig  and  soure  milk. 
Heywood,  English  Traveller.  (Naresby  H.and  W.) 

Speck,  s.  [A.S.  specca.~\  Small  discolora- 
tion ;  spot. 

Every  speck  does  not  blind  a  man.— Dr.  H.  More, 
Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Then  are  they  h'appy,  when  . . . 
No  speck  is  left  of  their  habitual  stains ; 
But  the  pure  aether  of  the  soul  remains. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  dUneid,  vi.  1009. 
The  Arabs  say  there  is  a  black  speck,  were  it  no 
bigger  than  a  bean's  eye,  in  every  soul ;  which  once 
set  a-working,  will  overcloud  the  whole  man  into 
darkness,  and  quasi-inadness,  and  hurry  him  blindly 
into  night.  —  Carlyle,  Critical  and  Miscellaneous 
Essays,  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Speck,  v.  a.    Spot ;  stain  in  drops. 

Each  flower  of  slender  stalk,  whose  head,  though 

(?ay, 

Carnation,  purple,  azure,  or  speck'd  with  gold, 
Hung  drooping,  unsustain'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  is.  423. 
Speckle,  s.     Small  speck  ;  little  spot. 
Speckle,  v.  a.     Mark  with  small  spots. 
Speckled,  part.  adj.     Marked  with  speckles. 

So  dreadfully  he  towards  him  did  pass, 
Forelifting  up  aloft  his  speckled  breast, 
And  often  bounding  on  the  bruised  grass, 
As  for  great  joy  of  his  new  comen  guest. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Speckled  vanity 
Will  sicken  soon  and  die, 
And  leprous  sin  will  melt  from  earthly  mould. 

Milton,  Ode  on  the  Nativity,  136. 
Saw'st  thou  not  late  a.  speckled  serpent  rear, 
His  gilded  spires  to  climb  on  yon  fair  tree? 
Before  this  happy  minute  I  was  he. 

Dryden,  State  of  Innocence,  iv.  2. 


SPEC 

The  smiling  infant  in  his  hand  shall  take 
The  crested  basilisk  and  speckled  snake. 

Pope,  Messiah,  81. 

The  tortoise  here  and  elephant  unite, 
Transformed  to  combs,  the  speckled  and  the  white. 
Id.,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  i. 

Spectacle,  s.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  spectaculum.'] 

1 .  Show ;  gazing  stock ;  anything  exhibited 
to  the  view  as  eminently  remarkable. 

We  are  made  a  spectacle  unto  the  world,  and  to 
angels  and  to  men. — 1  Corinthians,  iv.  9. 

In  open  place  produced  they  me, 
To  be  a  public  spectacle  to  all. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  i.  4. 

2.  Anything  perceived  by  the  sight. 

Forth  riding  underneath  the  castle  wall, 
A  dunghill  of  dead  carcasses  he  spy'd, 
The  dreadful  spectacle  of  that  sad  house  of  pride. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
When  pronouncing  sentence,  seem  not  glad ; 
Such  spectacles,  though  they  are  just,  are  sad. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Of  Justice. 

3.  Plural.     Glasses  to  assist  the  sight. 

The  sixth  age  shifts 
Into  the  lean  and  slipper'd  pantaloon, 
With  spectacles  on  nose  and  pouch  on  side. 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  ii.  7. 

Shakspeare  was  naturally  learned  :  he  needed  not 
the  spectacles  of  books  to  read  nature ;  he  looked 
inwards,  and  found  her  there. — Dryden,  Essay  on 
Dramatick  Poesy. 

This  is  the  reason  of  the  decay  of  sight  in  old 
men,  and>  shews  why  their  sight  is  mended  by  spec- 
tacles.— Sir  I.  Newton. 

This  day,  then,  let  us  not  be  told, 
That  you  are  sick  and  I  grown  old ; 
Nor  think  on  our  approaching  ills, 
And  talk  of  spectacles  and  pills.  Swift. 

Spectacle-maker,  s.  One  who  makes  spec- 
tacles ;  optician. 

The  first  spectacle-maker  did  not  think  that  he 
was  leading  the  way  to  the  discoverery  of  new 
planets. — Grew. 

Spectacled,  adj.    Furnished  with  spectacles. 

All  tongues  speak  of  him,  and  the  bleared  sights 
Are  spectacled  to  see  him. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  ii.  1. 
Spectacular,  adj.     Relating  to  spectacles  or 
shows. 

The  spectacular  sports  were  concluded.  —  Dr. 
Hickes,  Sermon  on  the  30th  of  January,  p.  4 :  1681-2. 

spectation.  s.  [Lat.  spectatio.~]  In  Medi- 
cine. Post-mortem  examination;  autopsy 
(auroe  =  self  +  w|/(f  =  seeing,  the  two  words 
approximately  translating  each  other). 
Rare,  or  obsolete. 

This  simple  spectation  of  the  lungs  is  differenced 
from  that  which  concomitates  a  pleurisy. — Harvey. 
Spectator.  s.  [Lat. ;  Fr.  spectateur.'}  Looker- 
on  ;  beholder. 

More 

Than  history  can  pattern,  though  devised 
And  play'd,  to  take  spectators. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iii.  2. 
If  it  proves  a  good  repast  to  the  spectators,  the 
dish  pays  the  shot. — Id.,  Cymbeline,  v.  4. 

An  old  gentleman  mounting  on  horseback,  got  up 
heavily ;  but  desired  the  spectators  that  they  would 
count  fourscore  and  eight  before  they  judged  him. — 
Dryden. 

He  mourns  his  former  vigour  lost  so  far, 
To  make  him  now  spectator  of  a  war. 

Id.,  Aurengzebe,  i.  1. 
And  there  he  stood  with  such  sangfroid,  that 

greater 
Could  not  be  shewn  e'en  by  a  mere  spectator. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  v.  11. 
Spectatorship.  s. 

1.  Act  of  beholding. 

Thou  stand'st  i'  th'  state  of  hanging,  or  of  some 
death  more  long  in  spectatorship,  and  crueller  in 
suffering. — Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  v.  2. 

2.  Office  or  quality  of  a  spectator. 

Your  first  rudiinental  essays  in  spectatorship  were 
made  in  my  shop,  where  you  often  practised  for 
hours. — Spectator. 

Spectatress,  s.  Female  spectator,  looker-on, 
or  beholder. 

Amid  the  general  wreck  see  where  she  stands, 
Like  Helen,  in  the  night  when  Troy  was  sack'd, 
Spectatress  of  the  mischief  which  she  made. 

Howe,  Fair  Penitent. 
Did  reason  reassume  its  shatter'd  throne 
But  as  spectatress  of  this  last  of  horrors  ? 

Walpole,  Mysterious  Mother. 

Spectral,  adj.     Spectre-like. 

'Hem!'  said  Mr.  Aberton,  thrusting  his  large 
hand  through  his  lank  light  hair.  '  Hem — could  one 
do  anything,  do  you  think,  in  that  quarter?' — 'I 
should  think  one  might,  with  a  tolerable  person  !' 
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answered  the  spectral  aristocrat,  looking  down  at  a 
pair  of  most  shadowy  supporters.— Lord  Lytton, 
Pelham,  ch.  xviii. 

In  Optics.    See  under  Spectrum. 
Spectre.  *.     [Lat.  spectrum.] 

1.  Apparition;  appearance  of  persons  dead. 

The  ghosts  of  traitors  from  the  bridge  descend, 
With  bold  fanatick  spectres  to  rejoice. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  ccxxiii. 

The  very  poetical  use  of  the  word  for  a  spectre 
doth  imply  an  exact  resemblance  to  some  real  being 
it  represents.— Bishop  Stillingfleet. 

2.  Zoology.    See  extract. 

Spectre  . . .  [is]  a  species  of  four-handed  mammal 
(Lemur  spectrum,  Linnaeus),  so  called  on  account 
of  its  nocturnal  habits,  attenuated  frame,  long  and 
skeleton-like  limbs,  and  the  gliding,  stealthy,  noise- 
less motion,  by  which  it  surprises  a  sleeping  prey. — 
Owen,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 

Spectroscope,  s.  Instrument  for  the  obser- 
vation of  the  spectrum. 

Some  of  the  most  important  astronomical  disco- 
veries of  the  last  few  years  have  resulted  from  the 
application  of  the  spectroscope  to  the  telescope,  the 
aid  of  the  latter  being  called  in  to  collect  the  light 
emanating  from  the  distant  stars  and  nebulae. . . . 
Messrs.  Sorby  and  Browning  have  also  arranged  a 
modification  of  the  spectroscope  for  use  with  the 
microscope.— Lockyer,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Spectrum,  s.  [Lat.]  Display  of  prismatic 
colours,  resulting  from  the  decomposition 
of  light. 

This  prism  had  some  veins  running  along  within 
the  glass,  from  the  one  end  to  the  other,  which  scat- 
tered some  of  the  sun's  light  irregularly,  but  had  no 
sensible  effect  in  increasing  the  length  of  the  coloured 
spectrum. — Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 

Mr.  Huggins  and  Dr.  Miller  devised  a  method  of 
seeking  in  the  spectra  of  the  fixed  stars  that  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  in  them  of  known  elementary 
substances  which  had  been  obtained  in  the  case  of 
the  sun  by  Bunsen  and  Kirchhoff. . . .  The  spectra 
of  the  stars  were  compared  by  a  method  of  simulta- 
neous observation  with  the  spectra  of  many  of  the 
terrestrial  elements.  ...  On  extending  these  re- 
searches to  the  Nebulae,  Mr.  Huggins  made  the 
most  unexpected  discovery  that  the  spectra  of  cer- 
tain of  these  bodies  are  discontinuous,  consisting  of 
,  bright  lines  only. . . .  During  the  last  two  years  Mr. 
Huggins  has  examined  the  spectra  of  more  than 
sixty  nebulae  and  clusters.  This  examination  shows 
that  these  remarkable  bodies  may  be  divided  into 
two  great  groups  :  viz.  1st,  True  or  gaseous  nebulae, 
which  furnish  a  discontinuous  spectrum,  consisting 
of  two  or  three  bright  lines  only :  and  2nd,  what  we 
may  distinguish  as  spurious  nebulae,  or  nebulous 
matter  with  clusters,  which  give  a  spectrum  appa- 
rently continuous. ...  In  the  present  year  also  Mr. 
Huggins  has  made  a  remarkable  observation  upon 
the  small  comet,  known  as  comet  No.  1, 1866.  He 
ascertained  that  the  minute  nucleus  gave  a  gaseous 
or  discontinuous  spectrum;  whilst  the  spectrum  of 
the  coma,  as  though  formed  by  suspended  particles 
which  reflected  solar  light,  gave  a  continuous  spec- 
trum.— President's  ( General  Sabine's)  Anniversary 
Address,  Royal  Society :  1866. 

The  most  magnificent  spectrum  that  we  are  ac- 
quainted with,  a  combination,  so  to  speak,  of  innu- 
merable spectral  bands  placed  side  by  side,  is  that 
which  occurs  when  rain-drops  are  the  reflecting  and 
refracting  media — the  familiar  but  ever-glorious 
rainbow. — Lockyer,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary 
of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element  in 
a  compound. 

Thus,  then,  a  prism  has  the  power  of  analysing 
light,  showing  what  are  its  constituent  rays ;  the 
latter  being  termed  a  spectrum.  The  operation  is 
that  of  spectrum  analysis. . . .  Four  new  metals  have 
been  discovered  by  spectrum  analysis.  Bunsen  and 
Kirchhoff,  in  examining  the  spectra  of  certain  resi- 
dues of  the  evaporation  of  water  from  a  spring 
(Durckheim),  detected  rays  of  a  colour  and  position 
in  the  spectrum  hitherto  unobserved.  Following 
up  the  research,  they  succeeded  in  isolating  the  two 
metallic  elements  caesium  and  rubidium-  Soon 
afterwards  Mr.  Crookes  discovered  thallium ;  indium 
being  the  last  added  to  the  list  in  this  way. — Lockyer, 
in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Litera- 
ture and  Art. 
Specular,  adj.  [Lat.  specularisJ] 

1.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  mirror  or  look- 
ing-glass. 

It  were  but  madness  now  t*  impart 
The  skill  of  specular  stone.  Donne. 

Quicksilver  may,  by  the  fire  alone,  in  glass  vessels, 
be  turned  into  a  red  body ;  and  from  this  red  body 
may  be  obtained  a  mercury,  bright  and  specular  as 
before. — Boyle. 

2.  Assisting  sight. 

The  hidden  way 

Of  nature  would'st  thou  know,  how  first  she  frames 
All  things  in  miniature  ?  thy  specular  orb 
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Apply  to  well-dissected  kernels:  lo! 
In  each  observe  tlie  slonder  threads 
Of  first  beginning  trees.       J.  Philips,  Cyder,  i.  351. 
3.  Affording  view. 

Look  once  more,  ere  we  leave  this  specular  mount. 
Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iv.  326. 

Speculate,    v.  n.     Meditate  ;    contemplate ; 
take  a  view  of  anything  with  the  mind. 

Consider  the  quantity,  and  not  speculate  upon  an 
intrinsecal  relation.— Air  K.  Digby,  Treatise  on  the 
Nature  of  Bodies. 

As  news-writers  record  facts  which  afford  great 
matter  of  speculation,  their  readers  speculate  ac- 
cordingly, and,  by  their  variety  of  conjectures,  be- 
come consummate  statesmen. — Addison. 
And  writers  of  weight  will  speculate 

On  the  Cabinet's  design  ; 
And  much  that  was  done  in  twenty-eight 

Will  be  clone  in  twenty-nine.  W.  M.  Praed. 

Speculate,  r.  a.    Consider  attentively ;  look 
through  with  the  mind.     Hare. 

Man  was  not  meant  to  gape,  or  look  upward,  but 
to  have  his  thoughts  sublime ;  and  not  only  behold, 
but  speculate  their  nature  with  the  eye  of  the  un- 
derstanding.— Sir  T.  Browne. 
Speculation,  s. 
I .  Examination  by  the  eye  ;  view. 

Here,  as  from  a  turret  of  speculation,  you  may 
look  down  upon  the  vulgar.— Codrington,  Marrow 
of  History;  165  i. 

Let  us  descend  now  therefore  from  this  top 
Of  speculation.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  589. 

'2.  Examiner ;  spy :  (probably  misprinted  for 
speculator). 

They  who  have,  as  who  have  not,  whom  their 

great  stars 

Throne  and  set  high  ?  servants 
"Which  are  to  France  the  spies  and  speculations, 
Intelligent  of  our  state. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  1. 

3.  Mental  view ;    intellectual  examination ; 
contemplation. 

Thenceforth  to  speculations  high  or  deep, 
I  turn'd  my  thoughts ;  and  with  capacious  mind 
Consider'd  all  things  visible. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  602. 

News-writers  afford  matter  of  speculation.— Ad- 
dison. 

4.  Train  of  thoughts  formed  by  meditation. 

From  him  Socrates  derived  the  principles  of 
morality,  and  most  part  of  his  natural  speculations. 
—Sir  W.  Temple. 

5.  Mental  scheme  not  reduced  to  practice. 

This  terrestrial  globe,  which  before  was  only  round 
in  speculation,  has  since  been  surrounded  by  the 
fortune  and  boldness  of  many  navigators.— Sir  W. 
Temple. 

This  is  a  consideration  not  to  be  neglected,  or 
thought  an  indifferent  matter  of  mere  speculation. 
—Leslie. 

6.  Power  of  sight. 

Thy  bones  are  marrowless ;  thy  blood  is  cold : 
There  is  no  speculation  in  those  eyes 
That  thou  dost  glare  withal. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

7.  In  Commerce.    Term  applied  to  a  pur- 
chase, or  risk,  made  on  the  expectation  of 
a  rise  in  prices,  or  a  development  of  the 
article  from  which  the  remuneration  is  ex- 
pected. 

The  establishment  of  any  new  manufacture,  of 
any  new  branch  of  commerce,  or  of  any  new  prac- 
tice in  agriculture,  is  always  a  speculation,  from 
which  the  projector  promises  himself  extraordinary 
profits.-^ .  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  i.  ch.  x. 

8.  Game  at  cards,  the  leading  principle  of 
which  is   the    purchase  of  an  unknown 
card,  on  the  calculation  of  its  probable 
value  when  known  ;  or  of  a  known  one,  on 
the  chance  of  no  better  appearing  in  the 
course  of  the  game ;  a  portion  of  the  pack 
being  retained,  i.e.  not  dealt. 

SpecalatUt.  *.     Speculator. 

Let  the  profoundest  speculatist,  or  curious  prac- 
titioner, turn  the  edge  of  his  wit  which  way  he  will 
to  find  some  new  thing;  yet  sure  it  is,  the  same 
things  have  been.— Granger,  Commentary  on  Eccle- 
•*Mta,p.Mi  1621. 

The  observation  of  a  few  retired  speculatist^  — 
OaatHtri,PhUomel  to  Hyde:  conv  ii 

The  perplexity  which  has  entangled  the  specula- 
tuts  of  all  ages.— Johnson,  Review  of  Jenyns's  Free 
Enquiry. 

If  would  seem  impossible  to  a  solitary  speculatist 
that  a  human  being  can  want  employment  —  Id 
Rambler,  no.  12*. 

Such  are  the  conceits  of  speculatists,  who  strain 
their  faculties  to  find  in  a  mine  what  lies  upon  the 
surface.— /d.,  Lives  of 'the  Poets  Prior 
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Speculative,  adj. 

1.  Given  to  speculation;  contemplative. 

If  all  other  uses  were  utterly  taken  away,  yet  the 
mind  of  man  being  by  nature  speculative,  and  de- 
lighted with  contemplation  in  itself,  they  were  to  be 
known  even  for  mere  knowledge  sake.  —  Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

The  great  Mirabeau  used  to  say  always  that  his 
father  had  the  greater  gifts  of  the  two. ...  bo  tar 
as  mere  speculative  head  goes,  Mirabeau  is  probably 
right  Looking  at  the  old  marquis  as  a  speculative 
thinker,  and  utterer  of  his  thought . . .  you  pro- 
nounce him  to  be  superior,  or  even  supreme,  in  his 
time.— Carlyle,  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays, 
Mirabeau. 

2.  Theoretical;  notional;   ideal;  not  prac- 
tical. 

Some  take  it  for  a  speculative  platform,  that  rea- 
son and  nature  would  that  the  best  should  govern, 
but  no  wise  to  create  a  right.— Bacon,  Advertise- 
ment touching  a  Holy  War. 

These  are  not  speculative  flights,  or  imaginary 
notions,  but  are  plain  and  undeniable  laws,  that  are 
founded  in  the  nature  of  rational  beings.— Law. 

The  speculative  merchant  exercises  no  one  regular, 
established,  or  well-known  branch  of  business  :  he 
is  a  corn-merchant  this  year,  and  a  wine-merchant 
the  next,  and  a  sugar,  tobacco,  or  tea-merchant  the 
year  after.— A.  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  i.  ch. 
xiii.  (OrdMS.) 

3.  Belonging  to  view. 

My  speculative  and  active  instruments. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  i.  3. 

Speculative  glasses.— Hooke,  History  of  the  Royal 
Society,  iv.  80. 

4.  Prying. 

Counsellors  should  not  be  too  speculative  into 
their  sovereign's  person.— Bacon. 

Speculatively.  adv.    In  a  speculative  man- 
ner. 

1.  Contemplatively;  with  meditation. 

These  were  with  Mary  to  be  speculatively  af- 
fected ;  mean  time  those  Marthas,  who  were  trou- 
bled about  many  things,  were  not  for  their  provident 
care  in  dbmestick  affairs  altogether  condemned.— 
Commentary  on  Chaucer,  p.  70 :  1665. 

2.  Ideally ;    notionally  ;    theoretically  ;    not 
practically. 

It  is  possible  that  a  man  may,  speculatively,  prefer 
the  constitution  of  another  country,  or  an  Utopian 
of  his  own,  before  that  of  the  nation  where  he  is 
born  and  lives.— Swift,  Examiner,  no.  29. 

Speculator,  s. 

1.  One  who  forms  theories. 

He  is  dextrous  in  puzzling  others,  if  they  be  not 
through-paced  speculators  in  those  great  theories. — 
Dr.  H.  More. 

2.  Observer ;  contemplator. 

Although  lapidaries  and  questuary  enquirers  af- 
firm it,  yet  the  writers  of  minerals,  and  natural  spe- 
culators, conceive  the  stones  which  bear  this  name 
to  be  a  mineral  concretion.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

3.  Spy ;  watcher. 

All  the  boats  had  one  speculator,  to  give  notice 
when  the  fish  approached.— Broome,  Notes  on  the 


Speculatory.  adj. 

\ .  Exercising  speculation. 

2.  Calculated  for  spying  or  viewing. 

Both  these  were  nothing  more  than  speculators 
out-posts  to  the  Akeruan-street.— T.  Warton  His- 
tory of  the  Parish  of  Kiddington,  p.  58. 

Speculum,  s.     [Lat.] 

1.  Mirror;  looking-glass;  that  in  which  re- 
presentations are  formed  by  reflection. 

A  rough  and  coloured  object  may  serve  for  a  spe- 
culum, to  reflect  the  artificial  rainbow.— Boyle  Ex- 
periments and  Considerations  touching  Colours. 

2.  Instrument   in  surgery  used  for  clearing 
and  dilating  any  passage  (the  ear,  or  parts 
about  the  uterus),  with  a  reflecting  body 
at  the    end,   upon  which,   a  light  being 
thrown,  the  condition  of  the  parts  is  shown. 

Speecb.  *.     [A.S.  sprasc;  see  Speak.] 
1.  Power  of  articulate  utterance;  power  of1 
expressing  thoughts  by  vocal  words. 

There  is  none  comparable  to  the  variety  of  instruc- 
tive expressions  by  speech,  wherewith  man  alone  is 
endowed  for  the  communication  of  his  thoughts  — 
Holder,  Elements  of  Speech. 

Though  our  ideas  are  first  acquired  by  various 
sensations  and  reflections,  yet  we  convey  them  to 
each  other  by  the  weans  of  certain  sounds,  or  writ- 
ten marks,  which  we  call  words ;  and  a  great  part 
of  our  knowledge  is  both  obtained  and  communi- 
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2.  Language ;  words  considered  as  express- 
ing thoughts. 

In  speech  be  eight  parts.— Accidence. 
The  acts  of  God  to  human  ears 
Cannot  without  process  of  speech  be  told. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  177. 

3.  Particular  language  as  distinct  from  others. 

There  is  neither  speech  nor  language,  but  their 
voices  are  heard  among  them.— Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  Psalins,  six.  3. 

4.  Anything  spoken. 

A  plague  upon  your  epileptick  visage ! 
Smile  you  my  speeches  as  I  were  a  fool  P 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  2. 

Speak  the  speech,  I  pray  you,  as  I  pronounced  it 
to  you. — Id.,  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

5.  Talk ;  mention. 

The  duke  did  of  me  demand 
What  was  the  speech  among  the  Londoners, 
Concerning  the  French  journey. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  i.  2. 
Speech  of  a  man's  self  ought  to  be  seldom.— Bacun, 
Essays,  Of  Discourse. 

6.  Oration ;  harangue. 

The  constant  design  of  these  orators,  in  all  their 
speeches,  was  to  drive  some  one  particular  point. — 
Swift. 

7.  Declaration  of  thoughts. 

I,  with  leave  of  speech  implored,  replied. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  377. 
Speecb.  v.  n.     Harangue  ;  make  a  speech. 

He  raved  continually  of  the  merlin:  he  stood 
upon  the  bulks  in  Westminster  hall,  and  speeched 
against  him  from  morning  till  night. — Account  of 
T.  Whigg,  Esq.  p.  9  :  1710. 

And  were  you  supposed  to  have  the  tongues  of 
angels  and  archangels  to  speech  it  in  your  behalf, 
their  words  would  have  no  weight  \-Pyle,  Ser- 
mons, ii.  435. 

Speechify,    v.  n.      Make  a  speech ;   make 

speeches.     Colloquial  and  contemptuous. 
Speechless,  adj. 

1.  Deprived  of  the  power  of  speaking  ;  made 
mute  or  dumb. 

He  fell  down,  foam'd  at  mouth,  and  was  speech- 
less.— Shakespear,  Julius  Ctesar,  i.  2. 

The  great  god  Pan  hath  broken  his  pipes,  and 
Apollo's  priests  are  become  speechless.  —  Sir  W. 
Raleigh. 

A  single  vision  transports  them :  it  finds  them  in 
the  eagerness  and  height  of  their  devotion ;  they 
are  speecldess  for  the  time  that  it  continues,  and 
prostrate  when  it  departs.— Dryden. 

Speechless  with  wonder,  and  half  dead  with  fear. 

Addison. 

2.  Mute;  dumb. 

I  kneel'd  before  him ; 

'Twas  very  faintly  he  said,  Rise :  dismiss'd  me 
Thus,  with  his  speechless  hand. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  v.  1. 
From  her  eyes 
I  did  receive  fair  speechless  messages. 

Id.,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

He  that  never  hears  a  word  spoken,  it  is  no  wonder 

he  remain  speechless ;  as  any  one  must  do,  who  from 

an  infant  should  be  bred  up  among  mutes.— Holder, 

Elements  of  Speech. 

Speecblessness.  s.     Attribute  suggested  by 
Speechless;  state  of  being  speechless. 

Immediate  preceding  signs  of  death  are  great  un- 
quietness,  . . .  the  memory  confused,  speechlessness, 
cold  sweats.— Bacon,  History  of  Life  and  Death. 
Speed,  v.  n.     [spedan.~] 

1.  Make  haste;  move  with  celerity. 

So  well  they  sped,  that  they  be  come  at  length 
Unto  the  place  whereas  the  Paynim  lay, 

Devoid  of  outward  sense  and  native  strength, 
Covered  with  charmed  cloud  from  view  of  day. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Do  you  think  me  a  swallow,  an  arrow,  or  a  bullet  ? 
Have  I,  in  my  poor  and  cold  motion,  the  expedition 
of  thought?  I  speeded  hither  with  the  very  ex- 
tremest  inch  of  possibility.— Shakespear.  Henry  IV. 
Part  II.  iv.  3. 

If  prayers 

Could  alter  high  decrees,  I  to  that  place 
W'ould  speed  before  thee,  and  be  louder  heard. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  952. 
See  where  Idwall  speeds !  a  trusty  soldier. 

A.Philips. 

2.  Have  good  success. 

Timon  is  shrunk,  indeed  ; 
And  he  that's  once  denied  will  hardly  speed. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iii.  2. 
When  first  this  tempter  cross'd  the  gulf  from  hell, 
I  told  ye  then  he  should  prevail,  and  speed 
In  his  bad  errand.         Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  39. 

3.  Succeed  well  or  ill. 

Make  me  not  sighted  like  the  basilisk  : 
I've  look'd  on  thousands,  who  have  sped  the  better 
By  my  regard,  but  kill'd  none  so. 

S/iakettpear,  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 
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Macicaus  shewed  them  what  an  offence  it  was ! 
rashly  to  depart  out  of  the  city,  which  might  be  unto 
them  dangerous,  although  they  should  speed  never 
so  well.— Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

These  were  violators  of  the  first  temple,  and  those 


that  profaned  and  abused  the  second,  sped  no  better. 


— South,  Sermons. 

4.  Have  any  condition  good  or  bad. 

Ships  heretofore  in  seas  like  fishes  sped, 
The  mightiest  still  upon  the  smallest  fed.      Waller. 
Speed,  v.  a. 
1.  Dispatch  in  haste ;  send  away  quickly. 

The  tyrant's  self,  a  thing  unused,  began 

To  feel  his  heart  relent  with  meer  compassion ; 
But  not  disposed  to  ruth  or  mercy  then, 
He  sped  him  thence  home  to  his  habitation. 

Fairfax. 
'2.  Hasten  ;  put  into  quick  motion. 

She, 

Hearing  so  much,  will  speed  her  foot  again, 
Led  hither  by  pure  love. 

Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  iii.  4. 
Satan,  tow'rd  the  coast  of  earth  beneath, 
Down  from  the  ecliptick  sped  with  hoped  success, 
Throws  his  steep  flight  in  many  an  airy  wheel. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  739. 
The  helpless  priest  reply'd  no  more, 
But  sped  his  steps  along  the  hoarse  resounding 
shore. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  First  Book  of 
the  Iliad. 

3.  Dispatch;  destroy;  kill;  mischief;  ruin. 

A  dire  dilemma !  either  way  I'm  sped ; 
If  foes,  they  write;  if  friends,  they  read  me  dead. 

Pope,  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot. 

4.  Execute ;  dispatch. 

Judicial  acts  are  all  those  writings  and  matters 
which  relate  to  judicial  proceedings,  and  are  sped 
in  open  court  at  the  instance  of  one  or  both  of  the 
parties.— Ayliffe.  Parergon  Juris  Canonici, 

5.  Assist ;  help  forward. 

Lucina . . . 

Reach'd  her  midwife  hands  to  speed  the  throes, 
And  spoke  the  powerful  spells  that  babes  to  birth 
disclose.         Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 

Cinyras  and  Myrrha. 

Speed  the  soft  intercourse  from  soul  to  soul, 
And  waft  a  sigh  from  Indus  to  the  Pole. 

Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelard. 

6.  Make  prosperous  ;  make  to  succeed. 

If  there  come  any  unto  you,  and  bring  not  this 
doctrine,  receive  him  not  into  your  house,  neither 
bid  him  God  speed.— 2  John,  10. 

He  was  chosen,  though  he  stood  low  upon  the 
roll,  by  a  very  unusual  concurrence  of  providential 
events,  which  happened  to  be  sped. — Bishop  Fell. 

Which,  if  it  be  your  opinion,  the  beauty  you  have 
will  be  withered  before  you  be  wedded,  and  your 
wooers  good  old  gentlemen  before  they  be  speeded. — 
Lyly,  Euphues  and  his  England.  (Nares  by  H. 
and  W.) 

Speed.  *.     [A.S.  sped."] 

1.  Quickness;  celerity. 

Earth  receives 

As  tribute,  such  a  sumless  journey  brought 
Of  incorporeal  speed,  her  warmth  and  light ; 
Speed !  to  describe  whose  swiftness  number  fails. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  35. 
We  observe  the   horse's  patient  service  at  the 
plough,  his  speed  upon  the  highway,  his  docibleuess, 
and  desire  of  glory.— Dr.  H.  More. 

2.  Haste ;  hurry  ;  dispatch. 

When  they  strain  to  their  utmost  speed,  there  is 
still  the  wonted  distance  between  them  and  their 
aims :  all  their  eager  pursuits  bring  them  no  ac- 
quests.—Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

3.  Course  or  pace  of  a  horse. 

He  that  rides  at  high  speed,  and  with  a  pistol  kills 
a  sparrow  flying.— Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I. 
ii.  4. 

4.  Success  ;  event  of  any  action  or  incident : 
(most  commonly  with  good,  as,  '  We  wish 
you  good  speed'). 

O  Lord  God  of  my  master  Abraham,  I  pray  thee 
send  me  good  speed  this  day.— Genesis,  xxiv.  12. 

The  prince  your  son,  with  mere  conceit  and  fear 
Of  the  queen's  speed,  is  gone. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iii.  2. 

Speedful,  adj.  Successful ;  having  good  speed. 
And  this  thing  he  sayth  shall  be  more  speedful  and 
effectual  in  the  matter.— Sir  T.  More.    (Nares  by 
H.  and  W.) 

Speedily,  adv.    In  a  speedy  manner;  with 

haste ;  quickly. 

Post  speedily  to  my  lord  your  husband, 
Shew  him  this  letter. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  7. 
Send  speedily  to  Bertran ;  charge  him  strictly 
Not  to  proceed.  Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  iii.  3. 

Speedwell,  s.     In  Botany.    Native  name  of 

several  species  of  the  genus  Veronica. 
VOL.  II. 
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In  a  scarcity  in  Silesia  a  rumour  was  spread  of  ii 
raining  millet-seed  ;  but  'twas  found  to  be  only  th 
seeds  of  the  ivy-leaved  speedwell,  or  small  henbit. — 
Derliam,  Physico-Theology. 

Speedy,  adj.     [A.S.  spedig.]    Quick;  swift 
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nimble ;  quick  of  dispatch. 

How  near's  the  other  army  P — 
Near,  and  on  speedy  foot :  the  main  descry 
Stands  on  the  hourly  thought. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  6 
Back  with  speediest  sail 
Zophiel,  of  cherubim  the  swiftest  wing, 
Came  flying.'  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  53! 

Let  it  be  enough  what  thou  hast  done. 
When  spotted  deaths  ran  ann'd  through  every 

street, 
With  poison'd  darts,  which  not  the  good  coul 

shun, 
The  speedy  could  outfly,  or  valiant  meet. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  cclxvii 
Speet.  v.  a.     Spit;  stab.     Mare. 

If  he  came,  [he]  bad  me  not  sticke  to  speet  hym. 
Comedy  of  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle :  1551 
Spell,  s.     Spill;  splinter. 

The  spears  in  spels  and  sundry  peeces  flew 
As  if  they  had  been  little  sticks  or  cane. 

Harrington,  Translation  of  Orlando  Furioso 

xix.  61.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Spell,  s.     [A.S.  spelian  =  take  the  place  o 
any  one.]     Turn  of  work ;  vicissitude  o: 
labour. 

Their  toil  is  so  extreme  as  they  cannot  endure  i 
above  four  hours  in  a  day,  but  are  succeeded  by 
spells:  the  residue  of  the  time  they  wear  out  a 
coytes  and  kayles. — Carew. 

Spell,  s.  [A.S.  =  history,  speech,  tidings, 
charm.]  Charm  consisting  of  some  words 
of  occult  power. 

Start  not ;  her  actions  shall  be  holy : 
You  hear  my  spell  is  lawful :  do  not  shun  her. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  v.  S 
Some  have  delivered  the  polity  of  spirits,  that  they 
stand  in  awe  of  charms,  spells,  and  conjurations,  let- 
ters, characters,  notes,  and  dashes. — Sir  T.  Browne 
Vulgar  Errours. 

Thou  durst  not  thus  disparage  glorious  arms, 
Which  greatest  heroes  have  in  battle  worn, 
Their  ornament  and  safety,  had  not  spells 
And  black  enchantments,  some  magician's  art, 
Arin'd  thee  or  charm 'd  thee  strong. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  1130, 
Yourself  you  so  excel, 

When  you  vouchsafe  to  breathe  my  thought, 
That,  like  a  spirit,  with  this  spell 
Of  my  own  teaching  I  am  caught.  Waller. 

The  true  name  of  Rome  was  kept  concealed 
To  shun  the  spells  and  sorceries  of  those 
Who  durst  her  infant  majesty  oppose. 

Dryden,  Britannia  Rediviva,  199. 
Spell,  v.  a.  pret.  and  past  part,  spelled  or 
spelt.  [A.S.  spellian  =  declare,  teach.] 

1.  Write  with  the  proper  letters. 

In  the  criticism  of  spelling,  the  word  'satire' 
ought  to  be  with  '  i,'  and  not  with  '  y ' ;  and  if  this 
be  so,  then  it  is  false  spelled  throughout. — Dryden, 
Translation  of  Juvenal,  dedication. 

2.  Read  by  naming  letters  singly. 

I  never  yet  saw  man, 

How  wise,  how  noble,  young,  how  rarely  featured, 
But  she  would  spell  him  backward  :  if  fail-  faced, 
Bhe'd  swear  the  gentleman  should  be  her  sister. 

Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iii.  1. 

3.  Read  ;  discover  by  characters  or  marks. 

In  this  manner  to  sit  spelling  and  observing  di- 
vine justice  upon  every  accident,  and  slight  disturb- 
ance, that  may  happen  humanly  to  the  affairs  of 
men,  is  but  another  fragment  of  his  broken  revenge. 
— Milton,  Eiconoclastes,  §  26. 

4.  Charm. 

For  a  time  he  was  much  spelled  with  Elianor 
Talbot,  daughter  of  John  Talbot,  earl  of  Shrews- 
bury.—(Sir  G.  Buck,  Life  of  Richard  III.  p.  116. 

This  gather'd  in  the  planetary  hour, 
With  noxious  weeds,  and  spell' d  with  words  of  power, 
Dire  step-dames  in  the  magick  bowl  infuse. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Qeorgics,  iii.  444. 

5.  Relate;  teach. 

Might  I  that  holy  legend  find, 
By  fairies  spelt  in  mystic  rhymes, 
To  teach  enquiring  later  times, 
What  open  force,  or  secret  guile, 
Dash'd  into  dust  the  solemn  pile.   Warton,  Odes,  xi. 
Spell,  v.  n. 
1.  Form  words  of  letters. 

When  what  small  knowledge  was,  in  them  did 

dwell, 

And  he  a  god,  who  could  but  read  or  spell, 
Then  mother  church  did  mightily  prevail. 

Dryden,  Religio  Laid,  374. 

_  By  pasting  on  the  vowels  and  consonants  on  the 
sides  of  four  dice,  he  has  made  this  a  play  for  his 
children,  whereby  his  eldest  son  in  coats  has  played 
himself  into  spelling.— Locke. 
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Another  cause,  which  hath  maimed  our  language, 
is  a  foolish  opinion  that  we  ought  to  spell  exactly  as 
we  speak.—  Swift. 

2.  Read. 

If  I  read  aught  in  heaven, 
Or  heaven  write  aught  of  fate,  by  what  the  stars, 
Voluminous  or  single  characters, 
Tn  their  conjunction  met,  give  me  to  spell, 
Sorrows  and  labours,  opposition,  hate, 
Attend  thee.       Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iv.  382. 

When  gowns,  not  arms,  repell'd 
The  fierce  Epirote,  and  the  African  bold, 
Whether  to  settle  peace,  or  to  unfold 
The  drift  of  hollow  states,  hard  to  be  spell'd. 

Id.,  Sonnets,  xvii.  3. 
_And  may  at  last  my  weary  age 
Find  out  the  peaceful  hermitage, 
Where  I  may  sit,  and  rightly  spell 
Of  every  star  that  heaven  doth  shew, 
And  every  herb  that  sips  the  dew. 

Id.,  n  Penseroso,  168. 

3.  Read  unskilfully. 

As  to  his  understanding,  they  bring  him  in  void 
of  all  notion,  a  rude  unwritten  blank,  sent  into  the 
world  only  to  read  and  spell  out  a  God  in  the  works 
of  creation.—  South,  Sermons. 
Spelling:,  part.  adj.     Acting  as  a  spell. 

I  have  you  fast  : 

Unchain  your  spirits  now  with  spelling  charms, 
And  try  if  they  can  gain  your  liberty. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  v.  3. 

Spelling-book,  s.  Primer  j  book  from  which 
a  child  learns  to  spell. 

The  Latin,  being  written  of  the  same  character 
with  the  mother-tongue,  by  the  assistance  of  a 
spelling-book,  it  is  legible.—  Spectator. 
Spelt,  v.  n.     Split  ;  break. 

Feed  geese  with  oats,  spelted  beans,  barley  meal 
or  ground  malt  mixed  with  beer.—  Mortimer,  Hus- 
bandry. 

Spelt.  *.    [A.S.  spelte.]    Kind  of  corn  ;  Tri- 
ticum  spelte. 

Lentiles,  and  millet,  and  fitches  [in  the  margin 
spelt],  —  Ezekiel,  iv.  9. 

Spelter.    *.       [German,  spiauter**  pewter.] 
Zinc. 

_  Metals  in  fusion  do  not  flame  for  want  of  a  co- 
pious fume,  except  spelter,  which  fumes  copiously, 
and  thereby  flames.  —  Sir  I.  Newton. 
Spence.    s.      [N.Fr.   despence.]      Buttery; 
larder  ;  store-room  ;  place  where  any  pro- 
visions are  kept  :  (in  some  parts  of  the 
north,  it  is  used  for  a  kind  of  little  parlour 
or  inner  room  of  a  country-house). 
Spence.  s.     Expense.     . 

Better  is  coste  upon  somewhat  worth,  than  spence 
upon  nothinge  worth.—  Ascham.    (Ord  MS.) 
Spencer,  s.     Overcoat  so  named  from  the 
person  who  first  brought  it  into  use. 

His  hat  was  fastened  tight  on  his  brows,  by  a  blue 
pocket-handkerchief;  he  wore  a  spencer  of  a  light 
brown  drugget,  a  world  too  loose,  above  a  leathern 
jerkin.—  Lord  Lytton,  Eugene  Aram,  b.  iii.  ch.  iv. 
Spend,  v.  a.     [A.S.  spendan.] 
1.  Consume;  exhaust;  waste. 

There  is  treasure  to  be  desired  and  oil  in  the 
dwelling  of  the  wise,  but  a  foolish  man  spendeth  it 
up.—  Proverbs,  xxi.  20. 

I  will  very  gladly  spend  and  be  spent  for  you.— 
2  Corinthians,  xii.  15. 

Our  cannons'  malice  vainly  shall  be  spent 
Against  the  invulnerable  clouds. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  ii.  1. 
We  must  exasperate 
The  almighty  Victor  to  spend  all  his  rage. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  143. 
Money  is  brought  into  England  by  nothing  but 
spending  here  less  of  foreign  commodities  than  what 
we  carry  to  market  can  pay  for.—  Locke. 
Bestow  as  expence  ;  expand  as  cost. 

Wherefore  do  ye  spend  money  for  that  which  is 
not  bread  F—  Isaiah,  Iv.  2. 

Bestow  for  any  purpose  :  (often  with  upon). 

When  we  can  intreat  an  hour  to  serve, 
Would  spend  it  in  some  words  upon  that  business, 
If  you  would  grant  the  time. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  ii.  1. 

Eleutherius,  perceiving  that  he  was  unwilling  to 
spend  any  more  time  upon  the  debate,  thought  not 
fit  to  make  any  mention  to  him  of  the  proposed  opi- 
nion.— Boyle. 
Effuse. 

Coward  dogs 
Most  spend  their  mouths,  when  what  they  seem  to 

threaten 

Runs  far  before  them.      Shakespear,  Henry  V.  ii.  4. 
Squander  ;  lavish. 

The  whole  of  our  reflections  terminate  in  this, 
what  course  we  are  to  take  to  pass  our  time  ;  some 
to  get,  and  others  to  spend  their  estates.  —  Arch- 
bishop Wake. 
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f>.  Pass  ;  suffer  to  pass  away. 

They  spend  their  days  in  wealth,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment go  flown  to  the  grave.  —  Job,  xxi.  IS. 

He  sticketh  not  to  spend  his  life  with  his  wife, 
anrt  rpinenaberpth  neither  father,  nor  mother,  nor 
country.—  1  Emiras,  iv.  21. 

In  those  pastoral  pastimes,  a  great  many  days  were 
tptnt,  to  follow  their  flying  predecessors.—  Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

Say,  for  you  saw  us.  ye  immortal  liirhts, 
How  oft  unwearied  have  xve  spent  the  nights, 
Till  tho  Ledfean  stars,  so  famed  for  love, 
\VonderM  at  us  from  above.  Cowley. 

When  he  was  of  riper  years,  for  his  farther  accom- 
plishment, he  spent  a  considerable  part  of  his  time 
in  travelling.—  Pope. 

7.  Waste  ;  wear  out  ;  exhaust  of  force. 

The  waves  ascended  and  descended,  till  their  vio- 
lence being  spent  by  degrees,  they  settled  at  last.— 
Dr.  T.  Burnet,  Tlieoru  of  the  Earth. 

The  winds  are  raised,  the  storm  blows  high  ; 
Be  it  your  care,  my  friends,  to  keep  it  up 
In  its  full  fury,  and  direct  it  right, 
Till  it  has  spent  itself  on  Cato's  head. 

Addison,  Cato. 

8.  Fatigue  ;  harass. 

Nothing  but  only  the  hope  of  spoil  did  relieve 
thorn,  having  scarce  clothes  to  cover  their  naked- 
ness. and  their  bodies  spent  with  long  labour  and 
thirst.  —  Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

Or  come  your  shipping  in  our  ports  to  lay, 
Spent  and  disabled  in  so  long  a  way? 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Kneid,  vii.  276. 
Some  spent  with  toil,  some  with  despair  oppress'd, 
leap'd  headlong  from  the  heights  ;  the  names  con- 
sumed the  rest.  Ibid.,  ii.  772, 

Our  walls  are  thinly  mann'd,  our  best  men  slain  ; 
The  rest,  a  heartless  number,  spent  with  watching, 
And  harass'd  out  with  duty. 

Id.,  Spanish  Friar,  i.  1. 
Thou  oft  hast  seen  me, 

Wrestling  with  vice  and  faction  ;  now  thou  seest  me 
Spent,  overpowerM,  despairing  of  success. 

Addison,  Cato. 
Spend,  v.  n. 

1.  Make  expence. 

He  spend*  as  a  person  who  knows  that  he  must 
come  to  a  reckoning.—  South,  Sermons. 

2.  Prove  in  the  use. 

Butter  spent  as  if  it  came  from  the  richer  soil.— 
Sir  W.  Temple. 

3.  Be  lost  or  wasted. 

The  sound  spendeth  and  is  dissipated  in  the  open 
air  ;  but  in  such  concaves  it  is  conserved  and  con- 
tracted. —  Bacon. 

On  mountains,  it  may  be,  many  dews  fall,  that 
fpend  before  they  come  to  the  values.—  Id. 

4.  Be  employed  to  any  use. 

There  have  been  cups  and  an  image  of  Jupiter 
made  of  wild  vines  ;  for  the  vines  that  they  use  for 
wine  are  so  often  cut,  that  their  sap  spendeth  into 
the  grapes.—  Bacon. 

Spend-all.  *.     Spendthrift. 

Nay,  thy  wife  shall  be  enamoured  of  some  spend- 
all,  which  shall  waste  all  as  licentiously  as  thou  hast 
heaped  together  laboriously.—  Man  in  the  Moone  -. 
160JJ.  (Nares,  by  H.  and  W.) 

Spender.  .«. 

1.  One  who  spends. 

Let  not  your  recreations  be  lavish  spenders  of 
your  time  ;  but  healthful,  short,  and  apt  to  refresh 
you.—  Jeremy  Taylor. 

2.  Prodigal  ;  lavisher. 

Bishop  Morton  told  the  commissioners,  who  were 
to  levy  the  benevolence,  if  they  met  with  any  that 
were  sparing,  to  tell  them  that  they  must  needs 
have,  because  they  laid  up  ;  and  if  they  were  spenders, 
they  must  needs  have,  because  it  was  seen  in  their 
port  and  manner  of  living.—  Bacon,  History  of  the 
Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

Spending:.  *.  [A.S.  spendung.~\  Act  of  con- 
suming, expending,  or  bestowing  for  any 
purpose. 

The  Great  Mogul's  wealth  and  revenues,  treasure 
or  spendings.—  \V)iitlock,  Observations  on  the  present 
Manners  of  the  English,  p.  404. 
Spendthrift,  s.     Prodigal. 

Bitter  cold  weather  starved  both  the  bird  and  the 
spendthrift.—  Sir  R.  L'  Estrange. 

Some  fawning  usurer  does  feed 
With  present  sums  th'  unwary  spendthrift's  need. 

The  son,  bred  in  sloth,  becomes  a  spendthrift,^ 
profligate,  and  goes  out  of  the  world  a  beggar.— 

Used  adjectivally. 

immfln^'M  ke  WendMrift  heirs  judge  a  little  in 
hand  better  than  a  great  deal  to  come.—  Locke. 
Spent,  part.  adj.    Exhausted. 

Thearound-their  b°WS>  they  whirl  their  slings 
Heaps  of  spent  arrows  fall,  and  strew  the  ground 
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SPET 

'  Sperable.  adj.  [Lat.sperabilis.]  Capable  of 
being  hoped.  Rare. 

We  may  cast  it  away,  if  it  be  found  but  a  blad- 
der, and  discharge  it  of  so  much  as  is  vain  and  not 
sperable. — Bacon. 

sperage.  s.  ?  Asparagus  ;  ?  spurge ;  ?  spur- 
rey. 

And  unites  so  well, 
Sargons  and  goats,  the  sperage  and  the  rush. 

Sylvester,  Translation  of  Du  ttartas,  Furies. 
(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Sperate.  adj.  [Lat.  speratiisJ]  Hoped  to  be 
not  irrecoverable:  (opposed  to  desperate). 
Latinism  ;  rare. 

We  have  spent  much  time  in  distinguishing  be- 
tween the  sperate  and  desperate  debts  of  the  clergy, 
— Representation  to  Queen  Anne,  in  Ecton's  State  of 
Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  p.  108 :  1721. 
Sperm,   s.    [Fr.  sperm ;   Lat.  sperma ;    Gr. 
oTrippa,  -arof.]     Seed ;  that  by  which  the 
species  is  continued. 

Some  creatures  bring  forth  many  young  ones  at  a 
burthen,  and  some  but  one  ;  this  may  be  caused  by 
the  quantity  of  sperm  required,  or  by  the  parti- 
tions of  the  womb  which  may  sever  the  sperm. — 
v  Bacon. 

There  is  required  to  the  preparation  of  the  sperm 
of  animals  a  great  apparatus  of  vessels,  many  secre- 
tions, concoctions,  reflections,  and  circulations. — 
Ray. 

Sperm-cell,  s.  Cell  which  impregnates :  (as 
opposed  to  germ-cell,  or  cell  which  is  im- 
pregnated). 

Spermaceti,  s.  [Gr.  amp/ia  =  seed,  semen  + 
Kr/roe  =  whale,  large  fish  in  general.]  See 
extract :  (corruptly  pronounced  parma  - 
sitty). 

A  particular  'sort  of  whale  affords  the  oil  whence 
this  is' made;  and  that  is  very  improperly  called 
sperma,  because  it  is  only  the  oil  which  comes  from 
the  head  of  which  it  can  be  made.  It  is  changed 
from  what  it  is  naturally,  the  oil  itself  being  very 
brown  and  rank.  The  peculiar  property  of  it  is  to 
shoot  into  flakes,  not  much  unlike  the  crystallization 
of  salts;  but  in  this  state  'tis  yellow,  and  has  a 
certain  rankness,  from  which  it  is  freed  by  squeez- 
ing it  between  warm  metalline  plates :  at  length  it 
becomes  perfectly  pure,  inodorous,  flaky,  smooth, 
white,  and  in  some  measure  transparent.— Quincy. 
Spermatic,  adj.  Seminal. 

Two  different  sexes  must  concur  to  their  genera- 
tion :  there  is  in  both  a  great  apparatus  of  spermatick 
vessels,  wherein  the  most  spirituous  part  of  the 
blood  is  by  many  digestions  and  circulations  exalted 
into  sperm.— Ray,  On  tlie  Wisdom  of  God  manifested 
in  the  Works  of  the  Creation. 

Spermatical.  adj.     Spermatic. 

The  primordials  of  the  world  are  not  mechanical, 
but  spermatical  or  vital.— Dr.  H.  More,  Divine  Dia- 
logues. 

Metals  and  sundry  meteors  rude  shapes  have  no 
need  of  any  particular  principle  of  life,  or  sperma- 
tical form,  distinct  from  the  rest  or  motion  of  the 
particles  of  the  matter.— Id. 

The  moisture  of  the  body,  which  did  before  irri- 
gate the  parts,  is  drawn  down  to  the  spermatical 
vessels.— Bacon. 

Spermatize.  v.  n.  Yield,  or  become,  seed. 
Rare. 

Aristotle  affirming  that  women  do  not  spermatize 
and  confer  a  receptacle  rather  than  essential  prin- 
ciples of  generation,  deductively  includes  both 
sexes  in  mankind.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

Spermatozoon,  s.  [Gr.  <nrip\ta  +  l,S>ov  =  living 
being,  animal,  animalcule.]  In  Biology. 
Filimentary  body  existing  in  the  semen,  or 
its  equivalents,  of  organized  bodies. 
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Sperse.    v.   a.      [Lat.  sparsus.']     Disperse 
Rare. 

The  wrathful  wind, 
Which  blows  cold  storms,  burst  out  of  Scythian 

That  spersed  those  clouds.  Spenser 

Spet.  v.  a.   [A.S.]     Eject  from  the  mouth  J 
throw  out ;  spit.     Rare,  or  provincial. 

To  sprout  his  poison  ,  to  speake  the  worst  that 
he  can.— Barret,  Alvearie :  1580. 

Mysterious  dame, 

That  ne|er  art  call'd,  but  when  the  dragon  womb 
Of  btygian  darkness  spets  her  thickest  gloom, 
And  makes  one  blot  of  all  the  air. 

,,    ,  Milton,  CO»MM,  130. 

Spet.   s.    Matter  ejected  from  the  mouth- 
spit.     Rare,  or  provincial. 
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The  speckled  toad  . . . 
Defies  his  foe  with  a  fell  spet. 

Lovelace,  Lucasta  Posthuma,  p.  42. 

Spew.  v.  a.  [A.S.  spiwan.~\ 

1.  Vomit ;  eject  from  the  stomach. 

A  swordfish  small  him  from  the  rest  did  sunder, 
That  in  his  throat  him  pricking  softly  under 
His  wide  abyss,  him  forced  forth  to  spew, 
That  all  the  sea  did  roar  like  heaven's  thunder, 
And  all  the  waves  were  stain'd  with  filthy  hue. 

Spenser. 

2.  Eject ;  cast  forth. 

When  yellow  sands  are  sifted  from  below, 
The  glitt'ring  billows  give  a  golden  show ; 
And  when  the  fouler  bottom  spews  the  black, 
The  Stygian  dye  the  tainted  waters  take.     Dry  den, 

When  earth  with  slime  and  mud  is  cover'd  o'er, 
Or  hollow  places  spew  their  watery  store. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  i.  175. 

3.  Eject  with  loathing. 

Keep  my  statutes  .  .  .  commit  not  any  of  these 
abominations  .  .  .  that  the  land  spew  not  you  out 
also  as  it  spewed  out  the  nations  that  were  before 
you.— Leviticus,  xviii.  26. 

Contentious  suits  ought  to  be  spewed  out,  as  the 
surfeit  of  courts.— Bacon,  Essays. 

Spew.  v.  n.    Vomit ;  ease  the  stomach. 

He  could  have  haul'd  in 
The  drunkards,  and  noises  of  the  inn ; 
But  better  'twas  that  they  should  sleep  or  spew, 
Than  in  the  scene  to  oft'end  or  him  or  you. 

B.  Jonson,  The  New' Inn,  epilogue. 

Spewiness.  s.  •  Attribute  suggested  by 
Spewy;  moistness  ;  dampness. 

These  would  in  good  time  bear  good  fruits,  if  the 
coldness  and  spewiness  of  the  soil  did  not  make 
them  dwindle.— Bishop  Gauden,Hieraspistes,v.55l: 
1653. 

Spewing-,  s.  [A.S.  spiwung.'}    Act  of  vomit- 
ing- 
shameful  spewing  shall  be  upon  thy  glory.— Hab- 
bakuk,  ii.  16. 

Spewy.  adj.     Wet;  foggy.   Provincial. 

The  lower  valleys  in  wet  winters  are  so  spewy, 
that  they  know  not  how  to  feed  them. — Mortimer, 
Husbandry. 

Sphacelate,  v.  a.     Affect  with  a  gangrene. 

The  long  retention  of  matter  spliacelates  the  brain. 
— Sharp. 

Sphacelate,  v.  n.  Mortify;  suffer  the  gan- 
grene. 

The  skin,  by  the  great  distention,  having  been  ren- 
dered very  thin,  will,  if  not  taken  away,  sphacelate, 
and  the  rest  degenerate  into  a  cancerous  ulcer. — 
Sharp. 

Sphaceius.  s.  [Gr.  o-^a/cfXoe.]  Gangrene ; 
mortification. 

It  is  the  ground  of  inflammation,  gangrene,  spJia- 
celus. — Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Sphenoid,  s.  [Gr.  <r<£?/i/oBd//e,  from  (T^»)v  = 
wedge  +  elSoe  =  shape,  form.]  In  Anatomy. 
Bone  so  called  from  its  shape.  See  ex- 
tract. 

The  sphenoid,  a  single  bone,  is  placed  transversely 
at  the  base  of  the  skull;  it  enters  into  the  formation 
of  the  cavity  of  the  skull,  of  both  orbits,  of  the  nose, 
and  may  be  said  to  contribute  in  a  small  degree  to 
the  hard  palate.— J.  Quain,  Elements  of  Anatomy. 
Sphere,  s.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  sphcera  ;  Gr.  a^mpa.'] 

1.  Globe;  orbicular  body ;  body  of  which  the 
centre  is  at  the  same  distance  from  every 
point  of  the  circumference. 

First  the  sun,  a  mighty  sphere,  he  framed. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  355. 

2.  Globe  of  the  mundane  system. 

What  if  within  the  moon's  fair  shining  spJtere, 
VV  hat  if  in  every  other  star  unseen, 
Ol  other  worlds  he  happily  should  hear? 

Spenser,  faerie  Queen. 
And  then  mortal  ears 
Had  heard  the  musick  of  the  spheres.          Dryden. 

3.  Globe  representing  the  earth  or  sky. 


Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  'Eclogues,  iii.  60. 
4.  Orb ;  circuit  of  motion. 

Half  unsung,  but  narrower  bound 
VV  ithin  the  visible  diurnal  spliere. 

.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  22. 

o.  Province ;    compass  of  knowledge  or  ac- 
tion ;  employment. 

To  be  call'd  into  a  huge  sphere,  and  not  to  be  seen 
to  move  in  t.—Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 

Every  man  versed  in  any  particular  business, 
tinds  fault  with  these  authors,  so  far  as  they  treat  of 
matters  within  his  sphere.— Addison.,  Freeholder. 
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Ye  know  the  spheres  and  various  tasks  assign'd 
By  laws  eternal  to  the  wthereal  kind. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  ii 
Sphere,  v.  n. 

1.  Place  in  a  sphere. 

The  glorious  planet,  Sol, 
In  noble  eminence  enthroned  and  sphered 
Amidst  the  rest,  whose  med'cinable  eye 
Corrects  the  ill  aspects  of  planets  evil. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  3. 

2.  Form  into  roundness. 

Light  from  her  native  east 
To  journey  through  the  airy  gloom  began, 
Sphered  in  a  radiant  cloud ;  for  yet  the  sun 
Was  not.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  215. 

Spheric,  adj.     Spherical. 

When  the  cental  nodule  was  globular,  the  inner 
surface  of  the  first  crust  would  be  spherick  -.  and  if 
the  crust  was  in  all  parts  of  the  same  thickness,  that 
whole  crust  would  be  spherical.— Woodward,  On 
Fossils. 

Spherical,  adj. 

1.  Round;  orbicular;  globular. 

What  descent  of  waters  could  there  be  in  a  sphe- 
rical and  round  body,  wherein  there  is  nor  high 
nor  low.— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

2.  Planetary ;  relating  to  orbs  of  the  planets. 

We  make  guilty  of  our  disasters  the  sun,  the 
moon  and  stars,  as  if  we  were  villains  by  spherical 
predominance. — Shakespear,  King  Lear,  \.  2. 

Spherically,  ado.  In  a  spherical  manner ; 
in  form  of  a  sphere. 

Birds  build  their  nests  spherically. — Sir  H.  Wot- 
ton,  Remains,  p.  14. 

Spherlcalness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Spherical;  roundness;  rotundity;  glob- 
osity. 

Such  bodies  receive  their  figure  and  limits  from 
such  lets  as  hinder  them  from  attaining  to  that 
spliericalness  they  aim  at. — Sir  K.  Digby. 

Sphericity,  s.  Spherical  character  of  any- 
thing. 

Water  consists  of  small,  smooth,  spherical  parti- 
cles :  their  smoothness  makes  'em  slip  easily  upon 
one  another ;  the  sphericity  keeps  'em  from  touch- 
ing one  another  in  more  points  than  one. — Cheyne, 
Philosophical  Principles  of  Natural  Religion. 

Spheroid,  s.  [Gr.  aQalpa  +  ilSoi; ;  Fr.  sphe- 
roide.~\  Body  oblong  or  oblate,  approach- 
ing to  the  form  of  a  sphere. 

They  are  not  solid  particles,  by  the  necessity  they 
are  under  to  change  their  figures  into  oblong  sphe- 
roids, in  the  capillary  vessels. — Cheyne. 

Spheroidal,  adj.  Having  the  form  of  a 
spheroid. 

If  the  surface  of  the  earth  was  covered  with  water, 
it  would  put  on  a  spheroidal,  or  egg-like  figure.— 
Adams,  On  (lie  Globes. 

Spheroidical,  adj.     Spheroidal.    Rare. 

If  these  corpuscles  be  spheroidical,  or  oval,  their 
shortest  diameter  must  not  be  much  greater  than 
those  of  light.— Cheyne. 

Spheroidity.  s.     Spheroidal  character. 

The  orbit  of  the  earth  has  an  eccentricity  more 
than  double  in  proportion  to  the  spheroidity  of  its 
globe. — Adams. 

Spherule,  s.    [Lat.  sphcerula.~\    Little  globe. 
Mercury  is  a  collection  of  exceeding  small,  vastly 
heavy  spherules. — Cheyne. 
Sphery.  adj. 

1.  Spherical;  round.    Rare. 

What  wicked  and  dissembling  glass  of  mine 
Made  me  compare  with  Hermia's  sphery  eyne  ? 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  ii.  3. 

2.  Belonging  to  the  spheres.    Rare. 

Mortals  that  would  follow  me, 
Love  Virtue ;  she  alone  is  free : 
She  can  teach  ye  how  to  climb 
Higher  than  the  sphery  chime. 

Milton,  Comus,  1021. 

Sphincter,  s.  [Gr.  ff$iyKTr}p  =  binder.]  Cir- 
cular muscle  of  the  human  body. 

In  their  state  of  moderate  excitement,  the  expul- 
sors  and  sphincters  may  be  regarded  as  balancing 
one  another,  so  far  as  their  reflex  action  is  con- 
cerned ;  the  latter  having  rather  the  predominance, 
so  as  to  restrain  the  operation  of  the  former. — Dr. 
Carpenter,  Principles  of  Human  Physiology,  §  77. 
Sphinx,  .s-. 

1.  Egyptian  statue,  with  the  body  of  a  lion 
(couchant),  and  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
that  of  a  human  female  :  (as  such  ^.proper 
rather  than  a  common  name). 

His  wandering  step, 
Obedient  to  high  thoughts  has  visited 
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The  awful  ruins  of  the  days  of  old : . . . 

Memphis  and  Thebes,  and  whatsoe'er  of  strange 

Sculptured  on  alabaster  obelisk, 

Or  jasper  tomb,  or  mutilated  sphinx, 

Dark  Ethiopia  on  her  desert  hills 

Conceals.  Shelley,  Alastor. 

2.  Mythological  female  of  the  same  form  as 
the  statue,   who  propounded  riddles  and 
devoured  those  who  failed  to  answer  them  : 
(as  such,  also,  a  proper  rather  than  a  com- 
mon name). 

3.  Out  of  these,   however,   common  names 
have  been  evolved,  e.g. 

a.  A  '  sphinx's  riddle '  is  a  riddle  hard  to  be 
guessed. 

b.  In  Entomology.    An  attitude  like  that  of 
the  sphinx  has  given  the  name  to  a  class 
of  moths,  from  the  attitude  of  the  cater- 
pillars.    See  extract. 

The  caterpillars  of  the  typical  sphinxes  , . .  when 
at  rest .  . .  usually  elevate  the  anterior  part  of  the 
body,  and  retract  the  head  under  the  second  or 
third  segment,  thus  assuming  a  peculiar  attitude,  in 
which  they  have  been  thought  to  bear  some  resem- 
blance to  the  fabled  sphinx  of  antiquity,  which  led 
Linnseus  to  distinguish  them  by  that  name. — J. 
Duncan,  in  Naturalist's  Library,  British  Moths, 
Sphinxes,  &c. 

Sphygrnograph.  s.  [Gr.  ff0vy^6c  =  pulse  + 
yp«0w  =  I  write  ;  describe.]  ]\i  Physiology. 
Instrument  for  registering  the  character  of 
the  pulse. 

In  every  case  in  which  I  have  examined  [the  pulse 
in  delirium  tremens],it  gives  a  tracing,  by  the  use  of 
Marey's  sphymograph,  in  which  the  form  of  the 
pulse- waves  closely  resembles  that  which  is  observed 
in  fevers  and  inflammations  of  a  typhoid  type. — 
Dr.  Reynolds,  A  System  of  Medicine,  vol.  ii.  p.  77 : 
1868. 

Sphygmographic.  adj.  Connected  with,  re- 
lating to,  resulting  from,  a  sphygmograph. 

Sphygmographic  tracing  of  the  cardiac  move- 
ment ;  of  [the]  arterial  pulse.  —  Dr.  Carpenter, 
Principles  of  Human  Physiology,  index. 

Spial.  s.   [Fr.  espial.']   Spy ;  scout ;  watcher. 
Obsolete. 

His  ears  be  as  spials,  alarum  to  crie. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good 

Husbandry. 

He  privy  spials  placed  in  all  his  way. 
To  weet  what  course  he  takes,  and  how  he  fares. 

Spenser. 

For  he  by  faithful  spial  was  assured 
That  Egypt's  king  was  forward  on  his  way. 

Fairfax. 

Their  trust  towards  them  hath  rather  been  as  to 
good  spials  and  good  whisperers,  than  good  magis- 
trates and  officers.— Bacon. 

Spice,  s.     [Fr.  epice.~\ 

1.  Vegetable    production,    fragrant    to    the 
smell  and  pungent  to  the  palate  ;  aromatic 
substance  used  in  sauces. 

Dang'rous  rocks. 

Which  touching  but  my  gentle  vessel's  side, 
Would  scatter  all  her  spices  on  the  stream. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 
Is  not  manhood,  learning,  gentleness,  and  virtue, 
the  spice  and  salt  that  seasons  a  man  t—M,  Troilus 
and  Cressida,  i.  2. 

Garlick,  the  northern  spice,  is  in  mighty  request 
among  the  Indians.— Sir  W.  Temple. 

2.  Small  quantity,  as  of  spice,  to  the  thing 
seasoned. 

Think  what  they  have  done, 
And  then  run  mad  indeed;  stark  mad ;  for  all 
Thy  bygone  fooleries  were  but  spices  of  it. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iii.  2. 
It  containeth  singular  relations,  not  without  some 
spice  or  sprinkling  of  all  learning. — Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

So  in  the  wicked  there's  no  vice, 
Of  which  the  saints  have  not  a  spice. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  2, 243. 
My  father  was  a  gentleman  of  many  virtues,— but 
he  had  a  strong  spice  of  that  in  his  temper  which 
might,  or  might  not,  add  to  the  number. — Sterne, 
Tristram  Shandy,  vol.  i.  ch.  xvii. 
Spice.  '•-  a. 

1.  Season  with   spice;    mix  with   aromatic 
bodies. 

With  a  festival! 

She'll  first  receive  thee ;  but  will  spice  thy  bread 
With  llowrie  poysons.  Chapman. 

These  hymns  may  work  on  future  wits,  and  so 
May  great-grand-children  of  thy  praises  grow ; 
And  so,  though  not  revive,  embalm  and  spice 
The  world,  which  else  would  putrify  with  vice. 

Donne. 
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What  though  some  have  a  fraught 
Of  cloves  and  nutmegs,  and  in  cinnamon  sail 
If  tliou  hast  wherewithal  to  spice  a  draught 
When  griefs  prevail  ?  Q.  Herbert. 

2.  Render  nice  ;  season  with  scruples. 

Spiced,  part.  adj. 

1.  Seasoned  with  spice ;  rendered  aromatic. 

His  mother  was  a  vot'ress  of  my  order 
And  in  the  spiced  Indian  air  by  night 
iull  often  she  hath  gossip'd  by  my  side. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  ii.  2. 

2.  Scrupulous;  rendered  nice.   Obsolete. 

They  dallied  out  the  matter  like  Chaucer's  frier 
at  the  first,  under  pretence  of  a  spiced  holiness.— 
Questions  of  Profitable  Concerning,  p.  13 :  1594. 

i  ou  have  such  a  spiced  consideration, 
buch  qualms  upon  your  worship's  conscience ! 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  TJie  Chances. 
Spicer.  s.     One  who  deals  in  spice. 

Names  have  been  derived  from  occupations,  as 
halter  and  Spicer.— Camden. 
Spicery.  s.     [Fr.  epiceries."] 

1.  Commodity  of  spices. 

Their  camels  were  loaden  with  spicery,  and  halm 
and  mynh.-Sir  W.  Raleigh,  History  of  tlte  World. 

She  in  whose  body 

The  western  treasure,  eastern  spicery 
Europe  and  Africk,  and  the  unknown  rest, 
Were  easily  found.  Donne. 

2.  Repository  of  spices. 

The  spicery,  the  cellar,  and  its  furniture,  are  too 
well  known  to  be  here  insisted  upon.— Addison, 
Travels  -in  Italy. 

Spick  and  Span.  [Dutch,  spickspelter.~\ 
Quite  new;  now  first  used;  fire-new; 
brand-new. 

I  keep  no  antiquated  stuff; 
But  spick  and  span  I  have  enough. 

Swift,  On  the  Death  of  Dr.  Swift. 
Yonder  comes  Captain  Bull,  spick  and  span,  tight 
and  trim.— Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.xxi. 
With  new. 

While  the  honour  thou  hast  got, 
Is  spick  and  span  new,  piping  hot, 
Strike  her  up  bravely.      Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  3,  3U7. 
They  would  have  these  reduced  to  nothing,  and 
then  others  created  spick  and  span  new  out  of 
nothing.— T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Spicknell,  or  Spignell.  s.  In  Botany. 
Native  umbelliferous  plant,  akin  to  the 
genus  Meum. 

It  is  called  of  the  Grecians  fitlov,  or  nijov ;  like- 
wise of  the  Latines  meum  .  .  .  also  it  is  called  in 
English,  spignell  or  spicknell,  of  some  mew  and 
bearwort.— Gerarde,  Herball,  p.  1052 :  1633. 
Spiculate.  v.  a.     [Lat.  spicnlatus,  pass.  part, 
of   spiculor ;    spiculum  =  javelin,    dart.] 
Make  sharp  at  the  point. 

Plant  thy  thick  row  of  thorns,  and,  to  defend 
Their  infant  shoots,  beneath,  on  oaken  stakes, 
Extend  a  rail  of  elm,  securely  arm'd 
With  spiculated  paling,  in  such  sort 
As,  round  some  citadel,  the  engineer 
Directs  his  sharp  stoccade. 

Mason,  English  Garde)i,  b.  ii. 
Spicy,  adj. 

1.  Producing  spice  ;    abounding  with  aro- 
matics. 

Off  at  sea  north-east  winds  blow 
Sabsean  odour,  from  the  spicy  shore 
Of  Araby  the  blest ; . . .  and  many  a  league, 
Cheer'd  with  the  grateful  smell,  old  ocean  smiles. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  161. 
For  them  the  Idtumean  balm  did  sweat, 
And  in  hot  Ceilon  spicy  forests  grew. 

Dry  den,  Annus  Mirabilis,  iii. 

2.  Aromatic ;  having  the  qualities  of  spice. 

The  regimen  in  this  disease  ought  to  be  of  spicy 
and  cephalick  vegetables,  to  dispel  the  viscosity.— 
Arbuthnot,  On  Diet. 

Under  southern  skies  exalt  their  sails, 
Led  by  new  stars,  and  borne  by  spicy  gales ! 

Pope,  Windsor  Forest. 
Holy  water  will  I  pour 
Into  every  spicy  flower 
Of  the  laurel  shrubs  that  hedge  it  round. 

Tennyson,  The  Poet's  Mind. 

3.  Piquant.     Colloquial. 

He  entertained  them  on  this  occasion  by  thrust- 
ing the  lighted  candle  into  his  mouth,  and  exhibiting 
his  face  in  a  state  of  transparency ;  after  the  per- 
formance of  which  feat,  lie  went  on  with  his  pro- 
fessional duties:  brightening  every  knife  as  he  laid 
it  on  the  table,  by  breathing  on  the  blade  and  after- 
wards polishing  the  same  on  the  apron  already 
mentioned.  When  he  had  completed  his  prepara- 
tions, he  grinned  at  the  sisters,  and  expressed  his 
belief  that  the  approaching  collation  would  be  of 
'  rather  a  spicy  sort.'— Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit, 
ch.  ix. 
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SPINACH) 

Spider.  *.    [spinner.']    In  Zoology.    Animal 
of  the  class  Arachnidae. 

More  direful  hap  betide  that  hated  wretch, 
Than  I  can  wish  to  adders,  spiders,  toads. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  2. 
The  spider's  web  to  watch  we'll  stand, 

And  when  it  takes  the  bee, 
We'll  help  out  of  the  tyrant's  hand 

The  innocent  to  free.  Drayton. 

Insidious,  restless,  watchful  spider, 
Fear  no  officious  damsel's  broom ; 
Extend  thy  artful  fabrick  wider, 

And  spread  thy  banners  round  my  room : 
While  I  thy  curious  fabrick  stare  at, 

And  think  on  hapless  poet's  fate, 
Like  thee  confined  to  noisome  garret, 
And  rudely  banish'd  rooms  of  state.    Dr.  Littleton. 
The  spider's  touch  how  exquisitely  fine ! 
Feels  at  each  thread,  and  lives  along  the  line. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  217. 

Where  half-starved  spiders  feed  on  half-starved 

flies.  Prophecy  of_Famine. 

Spideriike.  adj.     Resembling  a  spider  in 

shape  or  quality. 

Spider-like, 
Out  of  his  self-drawn  web,  he  gives  us  note. 

Sliakespear,  Henry  VIII.  i.  1. 
I  can  bend  my  body  no  farther  than  it  is  bent  by 
nature.    For  th'is  reason,  when  ladies  drop  a  fan  or 
glove,  I  am  not  the  first  to  take  them  up ;  and  often 
restrain  my  inclination  to  perform  those  little  ser- 
vices, rather  than  expose  my  spider-like  shape.— 
Hay,  Essay  on  Deformity,  p.  18. 
Spiderwort.  s.     In  Botany.     Plant  of  the 
genus  Commelyna. 

The  spidertcort-s  are  plants  which  exhibit  a  true 
transition  from  the  first  removes  out  of  the  regions 
of  the  sedge-like  plants  to  the  true  lilies.— Lindley, 
Vegetable  Kingdom. 

spigot.  ».    Pin  or  peg  put  into  the  faucet  to 
keep  in  the  liquor 

Base  Hungarian  wight,  wilt  thou  the  spigot  wield  ? 
Shakespear,  Henry  V.  i.  3. 
Take  out  the  spigot,  and  clap  the  point  in  your 
mouth.— Swift,  Advice  to  Servants. 
Spike,  s.     [Lat.  spica.~\ 

1.  Ear  of  corn. 

Drawn  up  in  ranks  and  files,  the  bearded  spikes 
Guard  it  from  birds  as  with  a  stand  of  pikes. 

Sir  J.  Denham. 

Suffering  not  the  yellow  beards  to  rear, 
He  tramples  down  the  spikes,  and  intercepts  the 
year.  Dryden. 

The  gleaners, 
Spike  after  spike,  their  sparing  harvest  pick. 

Thomson,  Seasons,  Autumn,  165. 

2.  Long  nail  of  iron  or  wood ;  long  rod  of 
iron  sharpened :  (so  called  from  its  simili- 
tude to  an  ear  of  corn). 

For  the  body  of  the  ships,  no  nation  equals  Eng- 
land for  the  oaken  timber :  and  we  need  not  borrow 
of  any  other  iron  for  spikes,  or  nails  to  fasten  them. 
— Bacon. 

The  head  of  your  medal  would  be  seen  to  more 
advantage,  if  it  were  placed  on  a  spike  of  the  tower. 
—Dryden,  Epistle  to  the  Whigs. 

He  wears  on  his  head  the '  corona  radiata,'  another 
type  of  his  divinity ;  the  spikes  that  shoot  out  repre- 
sent the  rays  of  the  aun.—Addison. 

3.  In  Botany. 

a.  Smaller  species  of  lavender. 

The  oil  of  spike  is  much  used  by  our  artificers  in 
their  varnishes;  but  it  is  generally  adulterated.— 
Sir  J.  Hill,  Materia  Medica. 

b.  See  extract. 

If  flowers  are  sessile  along  a  common  axis,  as  in 
Plantago,  the  inflorescence  is  called  a  spike.— Lind- 
ley, Introduction  to  Botany,  vol.  i.  p.  31tf. 

If  a  spike  consists  of  flowers  destitute  of  calyx  and 
corolla,  the  place  of  which  is  occupied  by  bracts, 
supported  by  other  bracts  which  enclose  no  flowers, 
and  when  with  such  a  formation  the  rachis.  which 
is  flexuose  and  toothed,  does  not  fall  oft*  with  the 
flowers,  as  in  grasses,  each  part  of  the  inflorescence  I 
so  arranged  is  called  a  spikelet  or  locusta.— Ibid. 
Spike,  o.  a. 

1.  Fasten  with  long  nails. 

Lay  long  planks  upon  them,  pinned  or  spiked 
down  to  the  pieces  of  oak  on  which  they  lie.— 
Moxon,  Mechanical  Exercises. 

Lay  long  planks  upon  them,  spiking  or  pinning 
them  down  fast.— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

2.  Make  sharp  at  the  end. 

3.  Drive  a  nail  into  the  touchhole  of  a  can- 
non. 

Their  officers  are  left  standing  alone;  could  not  so 
much  as  succeed  in  'spiking  the  guns.'-6'arfy/e, 
Ttie  French  Revolution,  pt.  i.  b.  v.  ch.  v. 
Spiked,  part.  adj. 

\ .  Having  ears,  or  those  parts  which  contain 
seeds. 
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The  clover  white. 
That  in  a  spiked  ball  collects  its  sweets. 

Mason,  English  Garden,  b.  n. 

•2.  Set  with  spikes. 

A  youth,  leaping  over  the  spiked  pales,  was  sud- 
denly frighted  down,  and  in  his  falling  lie  was  catched 
by  those  spikes.—  Wiseman,  Surgery. 
Spikelet.  s.     Small  spike. 

(For  example  see  under  S  p  i  k  e,  s.  3.  6.) 
Spikenard,  s.     [Lat.  spica  nardiJ]     Plant, 
and  the  oil  or  balsam  produced  from  the 
plant. 

A  woman  having  an  alabaster  box  of  ointment  of 
spikenard  brake  and  poured  it  on  his  head.— Mark, 
xiv.  8. 

He  cast  into  the  pile  bundles  of  myrrh,  and  sheaves 
of  spikenard,  enriching  it  with  every  spicy  shrub.— 
Spectator. 

The  Nardostachys  Jatamansi,  or  true  spikenard 
of  the  ancients,  is  valued  in  India  not  only  for  its 
scent,  but  also  as  a  remedy  in  hysteria  and  epilepsy. 
—Lindley,  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

Spiky,  adj.    Having  a  sharp  point. 

The  tapering  pyramid,  the  Egyptian's  pride, 
And  wonder  of  the  world ;  whose  spiky  top 
Has  wounded  the  thick  cloud. 

R.  Blair,  The  Grave. 
Leicestrian  fleeces,  which  the  sinewy  arm 
Combs  through  the  spiky  steel  in  lengthen'd  flakes. 
Dyer,  The  Fleece. 

Spile,  v.  a.  Supply  with  faucet  and  spigot. 
You  must  not  suppose,  your  highness,  that  I  neg- 
lected to  avail  myself  (unknown  to  the  aga)  of  the 
peculiar  properties  of  the  wine  which  those  casks 
contained.  I  had  them  spiled  underneath,  and, 
constantly  running  off  the  wine  from  them,  filled 
them  up  afresh. — Marryat,  The  Pacha  of  Many 
Tales,  The  Greek  Slave. 

Spill,  s. 

1.  Small  shiver  of  wood,  or  thin  bar  of  iron  ; 
splinter. 

The  oysters,  besides  gathering  by  hand,  have  a 
peculiar  dredge,  which  is  a  thick  strong  net.  fastened 
to  three  spills  of  iron,  and  drawn  at  the  boat's  stern. 
— Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

The  smallest  spill,  or  mote,  is  restless  agony  to 
the  eye ;  it  never  leaves  to  force  out  tears. — Allestree, 
Sermons,  part.  ii.  p.  75 :  1684. 

Have  near  the  bunghole  a  little  venthole,  stopped 
with  a  spill. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

2.  Small  quantity  of  money. 

The  bishops,  who  consecrated  this  ground,  were 
wont  to  have  a  spill  or  sportule  from  the  credulous 
laity.— Ayliffe,  Par  ergon  Juris  Canonici. 

3.  Small  slip  of  paper. 
Spill.  v.  a.     [A.S.  spillan.] 

1.  Shed  ;  lose  by  shedding. 

Be  satisfied,  dear  God,  with  our  true  blood, 
Which,  as  thou  know'st,  unjustly  must  be  spilt. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iii.  3. 
Friend  or  brother, 
He  forfeits  his  own  blood  that  spills  another. 

Id.,  Timon  of  Athens,  iii.  5. 
Themselves  exact  their  cruelty, 
And  I  constrained  am  this  blood  to  tpitt. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars  of  York  and  Lancaster. 
They  having  spill'd  much  blood,  and  done  much 

waste, 

Subduing  nations  and  achieved  thereby 
Fame  in  the  world,  high  titles,  and  rich  prey, 
Shall  change  their  course  to  pleasure,  ease,  and  sloth. 
Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  791. 
Medea  must  not  draw  her  murth'ring  knife, 
And  spill  her  children's  blood  upon  the  stage. 

Lord  Itoscommon. 
Orbellan  did  disgrace 

With  treacherous  deeds  our  mighty  mother's  race  • 
And  to  revenge  his  blood,  so  justly  spilt, 
What  is  it  less  than  to  partake  his  guilt  ? 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperor,  iv.  2. 
Nor  the  Centaur's  tale 
Be  here  repeated ;  how,  with  lust  and  wine 
Inflamed,  they  fought  and  spilt  their  drunken  souls 
At  feasting  hour.  J.  Philips,  Cyder,  ii.  476. 

2.  Destroy ;  injure. 

Thus  is  our  thought  with  pain  of  thistle  tilled, 
Thus  be  our  noblest  parts  dried  up  with  sorrow  • 
Thus  is  our  mind  with  too  much  minding  spilled. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 
^V  hy  are  you  so  fierce  and  cruel  P 

Is  it  because  your  eyes  have  power  to  kill  ? 
Then  know  that  mercy  is  the  Mighty's  jewel 

And  greater  glory  think  to  save  than  spill' 

Thou  all-shaking  thunder,          enser- 
Crack  nature's  mould,  all  germens  spill  at  once 
That  make  mgrateful  man. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  2. 
Be  not  angry  with  these  fires ; 

For  then  their  threats  will  kill  me  : 
Nor  look  too  kind  on  my  desires  • 

For  then  my  hopes  will  spill  me.  B.  Jonson 

All  bodies  are  with  other  bodies  lill'd- 

But  she  receives  both  heav'n  and  earth  together: 
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Nor  nre  their  forms  by  rash  encounters  spill'd ; 
For  there  they  stand,  and  neither  toucheth  either. 
Sir  J.  Daisies,  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

3.  Throw  away. 

This  sight  shall  damp  the  raging  ruffian's  breast, 
The  poison  spill,  and  half-drawn  sword  arrest. 

Tickell. 
Spill,  v.  n. 

1.  Waste  ;  be  lavish. 

Thy  father  bids  thee  spare,  and  chides  for  spill- 
ing.—Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  Be  shed  ;  be  lost  by  being  shed. 

He  was  so  topfull  of  himself,  that  he  let  it  spill  on 
all  the  company:  bespoke  well  indeed,  but  he  spoke 
too  long.— Watts. 

Spiller.  s.  [?  German,  spiel  =  play ;  indicat- 
ing a  line  which  can  be  run  out,  i.e.  one 
which  allows  the  angler  to  play  with  the 
fish.]  Kind  of  fishing  line. 

In  harbour  they  are  taken  by  spillers  made  of  a 
cord,  to  which  divers  shorter  are  tied  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, and  to  each  of  these  a  hook  is  fastened  witli  a 
bait :  this  spiller  they  sink  in  the  sea  where  those 
fishes  have  their  accustomed  haunt.— Carew,  Survey 
of  Cornwall. 

Spillikens.  s.     Game  so  called  ;  pushpin. 
Spilt,  part.  adj.     Variegated. 

Though  all  the  pillours  of  the  one  were  gilt, 
And  all  the  other's  pavement  were  with  yvory  spilt. 
Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iv.  10,  5. 
Spilth,  s.     Anything  poured  out  or  wasted. 
Our  vaults  have  wept  with  drunken  spilthof  wine. 
Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  ii.  2. 
Spin.  v.  a.  preter.  spun  or  span ;  past  part. 
spun.     [A.S.  spinnan.~\ 

1.  Draw  out  into  threads. 

All  the  women  whose  heart  stirred  them  up  in 
wisdom  spun  goats'  hair. — Exodus,  xxxv.  26. 

2.  Form  threads  by  drawing  out  and  twisting 
any  filamentous  matter. 

You  would  be  another  Penelope ;  yet  all  the  yarn 
she  spun  in  Ulysses'  absence,  did  but  fill  Ithaca  full 
of  moths.— Shakespear,  Coriolantis,  i.  3. 

The  fates  but  only  spin  the  coarser  clue ; 
The  finest  of  the  wool  is  left  for  you.  Dryden. 

3.  Protract ;  draw  out. 

By  one  delay  after  another  they  spin  out  their 
whole  lives,  till  there's  no  in  ore  future  left  before 
'ein. — Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

Why  should  Rome  fall  a  moment  ere  her  time  ? 
No,  let  us  draw  her  term  of  freedom  out 
In  its  full  length,  and  spin  it  to  the  last. 

Addison,  Cato. 

4.  form  by  degrees  ;  draw  out  tediously. 

I  passed  lightly  over  many  particulars,  on  which 
learned  and  witty  men  might  spin  out  large  volumes. 
—Sir  K.  Digby. 

Men  of  large  thoughts  and  quick  apprehensions 
are  not  to  expect  any  thing  here,  but  what,  being 
spun  out  of  my  own  coarse  thoughts,  is  fitted  to 
men  of  my  own  size.—  Locke. 

The  lines  are  weak,  another's  pleased  to  say; 
Lord  Fanny  spins  a  thousand  such  a  da.v. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  sat.  i. 

5.  Put  into  a  turning  motion :  (as,  '  to  spin  a 
top.') 

Spin.  v.  n. 

1.  Exercise  the  art  of  spinning,  or  drawing 
threads. 

We  can  fling  our  legs  and  arms  upwards  and  down- 
wards, backwards,  forwards,  and  round,  as  they  that 
spin. — Dr.  U.  More. 

Ten  thousand  stalks  their  various  blossoms  spread  • 
Peaceful  and  lowly  in  their  native  soil, 
They  neither  know  to  spin,  nor  care  to  toil. 

Prior,  Solomon,  i.  91. 
For  this  Alcides  learn'd  to  spin ; 
His  club  laid  down,  and  lioii's  skin. 

Id.,  On  Scanty. 

•2.  Stream  out  in  a  thread  or  small  current. 

Together  furiously  they  ran, 
That  to  the  ground  came  horse  and  man ; 
'Ihe  blood  out  of  their  helmets  span, 
So  sharp  were  their  encounters. 

Drayton,  Nymphidia. 
3.  Move  round  as  a  spindle. 

Whether  the  sun,  predominant  in  heaven 
Rise  on  the  earth,  or  earth  rise  on  the  sun, 
lie  from  the  east  his  flaming  road  begin, 
Or  she  from  west  her  silent  course  advance 
With  inoffensive  pace,  that  spinning  sleeps 
On  her  soft  axle,  while  she  paces  even, 
And  bears  thee  soft  with  the  smooth  air  along 
Solicit  not  thy  thoughts. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  100. 
Spinacb.    s.      [Lat.  spinachia.']      Vegetable 
of  the  genus  Spinachia  (species,  oleracen). 
See  extracts. 
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Spinage  is  an  excellent  herb  crude,  or  boiled.— 
Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

[Spinage]  hath  an  apetalous  flower,  consisting  of 
many  stamina  included  in  the  flower-cup,  which  are 
produced  in  spikes  upon  the  male  plants  which  are 
barren;  but  the  embryoes  are  produced  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves  on  the  female  plants,  which 
afterward  become  roundish  or  angular  seeds,  which, 
in  some  sorts,  have  thorns  adhering  to  them.  — 
Miller,  Gardener's  Dictionary. 

The  common  spinach  is  a  hardy  annual,  whose 
native  country  is  unknown,  though  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  Western  Asia.  It  has  been  cultivated 
in  this  country  for  more  than  300  years,  and  is 
noticed  in  Turner's  Herbal  of  1568  as  '  an  herb  lately 
found  and  not  much  in  use.'  The  plant  has  larjre 
thick  succulent  deep-green  leaves,  for  the  sake  of 
which  alone  it  is  cultivated,  and  which  are  consi- 
dered wholesome;  when  properly  dresssed,  and 
thoroughly  deprived  of  all  moisture  before  being 
mashed  with  butter  or  rich  gravy,  they  make  an  ex- 
cellent dish,  which  may  be  eaten  with  any  kind  of 
meat.  The  seeds  of  one  of  the  species  are  spiny, 
whence  it  is  commonly  called,  tautologically,  Prickly 
spinach.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  water  drained 
from  spinach  after  being  boiled  is  capable  of  making 
as  good  match-paper  as  that  made  by  a  solution  of 
nitre. — Moore,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Spinal,  adj.      [Lat.  spina.~\     Belonging  to, 
constituted  by,  the  spine  or  backbone. 

All  spinal,  or  such  as  have  no  ribs,  but  only  a 
backbone,  are  somewhat  analogous  thereto.— Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Those  solids  are  entirely  nervous,  and  proceed 
from  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  which  by  their 
bulk  appear  sufficient  to  furnish  all  the  stamina  or 
threads  of  the  solid  parts. — Arbuthnot. 

Descending  careless  from  his  couch,  the  fall 
Lux'd  his  joint  neck,  and  spinal  marrow  bruised. 

J.  Philips,  Cyder,  ii.  467. 

Spindle,  s.     [A.S.  spindel.'] 

1.  Pin  by  which  the  thread  is  formed,  and  on 
which  it  is  conglomerated. 

Bodies  fibrous  by  moisture  incorporate  with  other 
thread,  especially  if  there  be  a  little  wreathing ;  as 
appeareth  by  the  twisting  of  thread,  and  twirling 
about  of  spindles. — Bacon. 

Sing  to  those  that  hold  the  vital  sheers, 
And  turn  the  adamantine  spindle  round 
On  which  the  fate  of  gods  and  men  is  wound. 

Milton,  Arcades,  65. 

Upon  a  true  repentance,  God  is  not  so  fatally  tied 
to  the  spindle  of  absolute  reprobation  as  not  to 
keep  his  promise,  and  seal  merciful  pardons. — J. 
Maine. 

So  Pallas  from  the  dusty  field  withdrew, 
And  when  Imperial  Jove  appeaf'd  in  view, 
Resumed  her  female  arts,  the  spindle  and  the  clew ; 
Forgot  the  sceptre  she  so  well  had  sway'd, 
And  with  that  mildness,  she  had  ruled,  obey'd. 

Stepney. 

Do  you  take  me  for  a  Roman  matron, 
Bred  tamely  to  the  spindle  and  the  loom  ? 

A.  Philips. 

Were  the  speed  of  the  bobbins  equal  to  that  of  the 
spindles,  that  is,  did  the  bobbin  and  spindle  make 
the  same  number  of  turns  in  the  same  time,  the 
process  would  be  limited  to  mere  twisting.  But  the 
bobbin  anticipates  the  flyers  a  little,  that  is,  it  makes 
in  a  given  time  a  somewhat  greater  number  of  revo- 
lutions than  the  spindle,  and  thereby  effects  the 
continuous  winding  of  the  cord  upon  itself.  Suppose 
the  bobbin  to  make  forty  revolutions,  while  the 
spindle  completes  thirty ;  thirty  of  these  revolutions 
of  the  bobbin  will  be  inoperative  towards  the  wind- 
ing-on,  because  the  flyers  follow  at  that  rate,  so  that 
the  cord,  or  twisted  silver,  will  only  be  coiled  ten 
times  round  the  bobbin,  and  the  result  as  to  the 
winding-on  will  be  the  same  as  if  the  spindle  had 
stood  still,  and  the  bobbin  had  made  forty— thirty 
— ten  turns.  The  thirty  turns  of  the  spindles  serve, 
therefore,  merely  the  purpose  of  communicating 
twist.— Ore,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Mines, 

2.  Long  slender  stalk. 

The  spindles  must  be  tied  up,  and,  as  they  grow 
in  height,  rods  set  by  them,  lest  by  their  bending 
they  should  break.— M ortimer,  Husbandry. 
Used  adjectivally.     Slender. 

Repose  yourself,  if  those  spindle  legs  of  yours  will 
carry  you  to  the  next  chair. — Dry  den,  Spanish  Friar, 
ii.  3. 

The  marriage  of  one  of  our  heiresses  with  an 
eminent  courtier  gave  us  spindle  shanks  and  cramps. 
—Tatler. 

Spindle,    v.  n.     Shoot  into   a   long  small 
stalk. 

When  the  flowers  begin  to  spindle,  all  but  one  or 
two  of  the  biggest,  at  each  root,  should  be  nipped 
off.— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Spindle-legged,  adj.     Having  small  legs. 

Many  great  families  are  insensibly  fallen  off  from 
the  athletick  constitution  of  their  progenitors,  and 
are  dwindled  away  into  a  pale,  sickly,  spindle-legged 
generation  of  valetudinarians.— Tatler,  no.  148. 
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Spindle-shanked,  adj.  Having  small  shanks. 
Her  lawyer  is  a   little  rivelled,  spindleslianked 
gent  Ionian. — Addison. 

Spindletree.  s.     Native  tree  of  the  genus 
Euonymus  (species,  europaeus). 

There  is  a  shrub  called  the  spindle-tree,  commonly 
growing  in  our  hedges,  which  bears  a  very  hard 
wood . — Evelyn. 

Spindling,  verbal  abs.  [?  spire."]  Sprouting. 
Another  ill  accident  in  drought  is  the  spindling 
of  the  corn,  which  with  us  is  rare,  but  in  hotter 
countries  common  ;  insomuch  as  the  word  calamity 
was  first  derived  from  calamus,  when  the  corn  could 
not  get  out  of  the  stalk.— Bacon. 

Spine.  s.  [Lat.  spina.'] 

1.  Backbone. 

The  rapier  entered  his  right  side,  reaching  within 
a  finger's  breadth  of  the  spine. —  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

There  are  who  think  the  marrow  of  a  man, 
Which  in  the  spine,  while  he  was  living,  ran, 
When  dead,  the  pith  corrupted  will  become 
A  snake,  and  hiss  within  the  hollow  tomb. 

Dry  den,  Translation  from  Ovid,  The  Pytha- 
gorean Philosophy. 

2.  Thorn  (for  the  botanical  explanation  see 
extract). 

Some  leaves,  which  do  not  freely  develop  in  the 
usual  manner,  assume  a  dry  hardened  appearance, 
and  pass  into  spines,  as  in  the  common  furze;  just  as 
some  abortive  branches  have  been  stated  to  assume 
the  character  of  thorns.  —  Henslow,  Principles  of 
Descriptive  and  Physiological  Botany,  §  78. 
Spinel,  s.      [Fr.  spinelle.'}      In  Mineralogy. 
Aluminate  of  magnesia ;  oriental  ruby. 

Spinel  ruby  is  of  a  bright  rosy  red ;  it  is  softer 
than  the  rock  or  balass  ruby. — Woodward. 

It  is  of  various  tints  of  red,  violet,  and  yellow, 
sometimes  black,  as  at  the  Coppermine,  Migiandone, 
in  the  valley  of  Toce  in  Piedmont;  occasionally 
nearly  white.  It  occurs  in  octahedrons,  the  edges 
of  which  are  occasionally  replaced,  and  sometimes 
in  rhombic  dodecahedrons  ;  also  in  macles. . . .  The 
finest  specimens  are  brought  from  Ceylon,  Siam, 
Pegu,  and  other  eastern  countries.  Spinel  consti- 
tutes a  beautiful  gem,  which  is  often  sold  for  oriental 
ruby.  The  scarlet  spinel  is  called  spinel  ruby  by 
lapidaries ;  the  rose-red,  balass  ruby :  the  yellow  or 
orange-red,  rubicelle;  the  violet-coloured,  alman- 
dine  ruby. — Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 

Spinelle  ruby  [is]  called  Dodecahedral  corundrum 
by  some  mineralogists,  and  Balas  ruby  by  others.  . . . 
Pleonaste  is  a  variety  which  yields  a  deep  green 
globule  with  borax.  Crystals  of  spinelle  from  Ceylon 
have  been  observed  imbedded  in  limestone,  mixed 
with  mica,  or  in  rocks  containing  adularia,  which 
seem  to  have  belonged  to  a  primitive  district. . . . 
When  the  weight  of  a  good  spinelle  exceeds  four 
carats,  it  is  said  to  be  valued  at  half  the  price  of  a 
diamond  of  the  same  weight.  M.  Brard  has  seen 
one  at  Paris  which  weighed  two  hundred  and  fifteen 
grains.  —  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Mines,  Lapidary. 

Spinet.  *.     [Italian,  spinetta ;  Fr.  epinette.~] 
Small  harpsichord. 

When  miss  delights  in  her  spinnet, 
A  fiddler  may  his  fortune  get. 

Swift,  Cadenus  and  Vanessa. 

By  an  ancient  list  of  the  domestic  establishment 
of  Edward  III.  it  appears  that  he  had  in  his  service 
s  musician  called  a  cyteller,  or  cysteller :  the  citole, 
or  cistole,  derived  from  cistella,  a  little  chest,  might 
probably  be  an  instrument  resembling  a  box,  with 
strings  on  the  top  or  belly,  which,  by  the  application 
of  the  tastatura,  or  key  board,  borrowed  from  the 
organ,  and  jacks,  became  a  spinnet ;  but  as  to  the 
harpsichord,  the  earliest  description  of  it  which, 
after  a  careful  research,  could  be  found,  is  that  of 
Ottomarus  Luscinius,  in  his  Musurgia,  published  at 
Strasburg  in  1536.— Sir  J.Hawkins,  A  General  His- 
tory of  Music,  vol.  i.  b.  iv.  ch.  ix.  p.  465 :  1779. 

[Proposition  XXXIX.]  treats  of  the  spinnet,  or 
as  Mersennus  terms  it,  the  clavicymbalum ;  the 
figure  which  he  has  given  of  it  resembles  exactly  the 
old  English  original,  in  shape  a  parallelogram,  its 
width  being  to  its  depth  in  nearly  the  proportion  of 
two  to  one ;  from  whence  it  maybe  inferred  that  the 
triangular  spinnet  now  in  use  is  somewhat  less 
ancient  than  the  time  of  Mersennus.  He  makes  it 
to  consist  of  thirteen  chords  and  keys,  including 
twelve  intervals ;  that  being  the  number  contained 
in  an  octave  divided  according  to  the  modern  system 
into  seven  tones  and  five  semitones.  He  says  that 
the  tuning  of  this  instrument  is  by  many  persons 
held  a  great  secret,  nevertheless  he  reveals  it  by  ex- 
plaining the  method  of  tuning  the  spinnet  agreeable 
to  the  practice  of  the  present  times.  From  the 
spinnet  he  proceeds  in  Prop.  XL.  to  shew  the  con- 
struction of  the  organocymbalum,  in  French  called 
the  clavecin,  and  English  the  harpsichord,  an  instru- 
ment too  well  known  at  this  day  to  need  a  descrip- 
tion. But  it  seems  that  in  the  time  of  Mersennus 
there  were  two  kinds  of  harpsichord,  the  one  of  the 
French  above  spoken  of,  and  the  other  of  the  Italians, 
called  by  him  manichordium.  Of  this  he  treats  at 
large  in  Prop.  XLII.— Ibid.,  vol.  iv.  b,  i.  ch.  i.  p.  105. 
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Spinet.  *.  [Lat.  spinetum;  from  spina  - 
thorn.]  Small  wood ;  place  where  briars 
and  brushes  grow ;  spinny. 

The  invention  was  to  have  a  satyr  lodged  in  a 
little  spinet, . . .  who  advanced  his  head  above  the 
top  of  the  wood,  &c.—£.  Jonson,  Entertainment  at 
Althorpe. 

Spink.  s.  [? finch, pinket.]     Finch;  bird. 

Want  sharpens  poesy,  and  grief  adorns; 
The  spink  chauuts  sweetest  in  a  hedge  of  thorns. 

Harte. 

As  a  name  in  its  simple  form  its  ap- 
plication is  doubtful,  it  being  uncertain 
whether,  standing  alone,  it  is  the  ordinary 
name  of  any  native  bird.  Preceded,  how- 
ever, by  some  other  word,  it  may  be  found, 
as  in  'goldspink  =  goldfinch.  In  this  it 
agrees  viiih  finch. 

Spinnaret.  *.  In  Entomology.  Spinning 
organ  of  spiders.  See  extract. 

Lyonnet . . .  has  discovered  that  the  surface  of 
each  of  the  spinnarets  is  pierced  by  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  minute  holes,  from  each  of  which  there  es- 
capes as  many  little  drops  of  a  liquid  which,  becoming 
dry  the  moment  it  is  in  contact  with  the  air,  forms 
so  many  delicate  threads.  Immediately  after  the 
filaments  have  passed  out  of  the  pores  of  the  spin- 
naret,  they  unite  first  together  and  then  with  those 
of  the  neighbouring  spinnarets,  to  form  a  common 
thread,  so  that  the  thread  of  the  spider,  as  it  is  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  the  web,  or  such  an 
the  creature  suspends  itself  by  when  hanging  from 
one's  finger,  is  composed  of  an  immense  number  of 
minute  filaments,  perhaps  many  thousands,  of  such 
extreme  tenuity  that  the  eye  cannot  detect  them 
until  they  are  twisted  together  into  the  working- 
thread.—  Victor  Audoin,  Arachnidte. 
Spinner,  s.  One  who  spins. 

1 .  As  an  artisan  in  spinning. 

A  practised  spinner  shall  spin  a  pound  of  woo 
worth  two  shillings  for  sixpence.— Gaunt, 

One  spinner  has  mules,  which  face  one  another, 
so  that  he  needs  merely  turn  round  in  the  spot 
where  he  stands,  to  find  himself  in  the  proper  posi- 
tion for  the  other  mule.  For  this  reason,  the  rim- 
wheel  and  handle,  by  which  he  operates,  are  not 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  length  of  the  machine, 
but  about  two-fifths  of  the  spindles  are  to  the 
right,  and  three  to  the  left ;  the  rim  wheel  being 
towards  his  right  hand.  The  carriage  of  the  one 
mule  is  in  the  act  of  going  put  and  spinning,  while 
that  of  the  other  is  finishing  its  twist,  and  being 
put  up  by  the  spinner.  The  quantity  of  yarn  ma- 
nufactured by  a  mule  in  a  given  time,  depends 
directly  upon  the  number  of  the  spindles,  and  upon 
the  time  taken  to  complete  every  stretch  of  the 
carriage.  Many  circumstances  have  an  indirect  in- 
fluence upon  that  quantity,  and  particularly  the 
degree  of  skill  possessed  by  the  spinner. — Ure,  Dic- 
tionary of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

2.  Spider. 

Spynners  ben  tokens  of  divynation,  and  of  know- 
ing what  wether  shal  fal.— Translation  of  Bartho- 
lomeus  de  Proprietatibus  Rerum,  fol.  314. 

Where  the  bee  gathereth  honey,  even  there  the 
spinner  gathereth  venome.—  Latimer,  in  Fox's  Acts 
and  Monuments. 

Weaving  spiders  come  not  here : 
Hence,  you  long-legg'd  spinners,  hence  ! 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream, 
ii.  3,  song. 

Spinning:,    verbal  abs.     In  Composition,   or 
as  the  first  element  in  a  compound.     Pro- 
cess by  which  anything  is  spun. 
My  spinning  wheel  and  rake, 
Let  Susan  keep  for  her  dear  sister's  sake. 

Oay,  Sliepherd's  Week,  Friday,  123. 
The  fifth  operation  may  be  called  the  first  spin- 
ning process,  as  in  it  the  cotton  sliver  receives  a 
twist;  whether  the  twist  be  permanent  as  in  the 
bobbin  and  fly-frame,  or  be  undone  immediately,  as 
in  the  tube-roving  machine.  In  fact,  the  elongated 
slivers  of  parallel  filaments  could  bear  little  further 
extension  without  breaking  asunder,  unless  the  pre- 
caution were  taken  to  condense  the  filaments  by  a 
slight  convolution,  and  at  the  same  time  to  entwine 
them  together.  The  twisting  should  positively  go 
no  further  than  to  fulfil  the  purpose  of  giving  co- 
hesion, otherwise  it  would  place  an  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  the  future  attenuation  into  level  thread.  The 
combination  of  drawing  and  twisting  is  what  mainly 
characterises  the  spinning  processes,  and  with  this 
fifth  operation,  therefore,  commences  the  formation 
of  yarn.— Ore,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Mines,  Cotton  Manufacture. 

Duncan  Macmorrogh  informed  us,  that  we  were 
quite  wrong  in  supposing  ourselves  to  be  the  miracle 
of  the  Creation.  On  the  contrary,  he  avowed  that 
already  there  were  various  pieces  of  machinery  of 
far  more  importance  than  man  ;  and  he  had  no 
doubt,  in  time,  that  a  superior  race  would  arise,  got 
by  a  steam-engine  on&spinning-jenny.—B.  Disraeli, 
The  Young  Duke,  b.  v.  ch.  viii. 
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Spinny.  adj.     Thin  ;  slender. 

The  Italians  proportion  it  [beauty]  big  and  plum ; 
the  Spaniards,  spynie  and  lauke;  and  amongst  us, 
one  would  have  her  white,  another  brown.— Florio, 
Translation  of  Montaigne,  p.  269:  1613. 

They  plow  ft  early  in  the  year,  and  then  there  will 
come  some  «p»»nu  grass  that  will  keep  it  from  scald- 
ing.— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 
Spinoslty.  s.    [Lat.  spinosus.]     Thorny  or 
briary  perplexity.     Rare. 

The  spinosity  of  harsh  and  dry  opinions.— More, 
Mystery  oj  Godliness,  p.  -276. 

Philosophy  consisted  of  nought  but  dry  spino- 
sities,  lean  notions,  and  endless  altercations  about 
things  of  nothing.— GlanvMe. 
Spinous.  adj.     Thorny;  full  of  thorns. 

Our  senses  are  pricked  and  wounded  with  this 
tpittous  or  thorny  matter.—)*'.  Mountague,  Devout 
Essays,  Part  I.  p.  72 :  1B48. 

Spinster.  *.  [that  the  -sir-  was,  by  itself, 
a  sign  of  the  feminine  gender,  has  long 
been  known;  of  which  import  the  present 
word  is  the  only  current  instance,  being 
simply  the  feminine  form  of  Spinner. 
Hence,  etymologically,  all  forms  in  -ster 
are  fundamentally  female  ;  songster  being 
n  female  singer.  Hence,  too,  the  forms 
giving  us  -str~  succeeded  by  -ess  (as  song- 
str-e»s)  are  feminines  with  a  second  femi- 
nine element  superadded  to  the  primary 
one,  the  true  power  of  which  had  become 
obsolete.] 

1.  Woman  who  spins. 

The  spinsters  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun, 
And  the  free  maids  that  weave  their  thread  with 

bones, 
Do  use  to  chaunt  it. 

Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  4. 
One  Michael  Cassio, 
That  never  set  a  squadron  in  the  field, 
Nor  the  division  of  a  battle  knows 
More  than  a  spinster.  Id.,  Othello,  i.  1. 

2.  Legal  term  for  an  unmarried  woman. 

If  a  gentlewoman  be  termed  spinster,  she  may 
abate  the  writ.— Sir  E.  Coke. 

1  desire  that  a  yearly  annuity  of  twenty  pounds 
shall  be  paid  to  Rel>ew»  Dingley  of  the  city  of 
Dublin,  tpintter,  during  her  life.— Swift. 

Used  adjectivally. 

'  I  have  forgotten  my  flowers,"  said  the  spinster 
aunt.  '  Water  them  now,'  said  Mr.  Tupmau  in  ac- 
cent* of  persuasion.  '  You  will  take  cold  in  the 
evening  air,'  urged  the  spinster  aunt,  affectionately. 
'No,  no,'  said  Mr.  Tupman  rising;  'it  will  do  me 
good.  Let  me  accompany  you.'  .  .  .  The  spinster 
aunt  took  up  a  large  watering-pot  which  lay  in 
one  corner,  and  was  about  to  leave  the  arbour.  Mr. 
Tupman  detained  her,  and  drew  her  to  a  seat  beside 
him.  'Miss  \Vardlc!'  said  he.  The  spinster  taint 
trembled,  till  some  pebbles  which  had  accidentally 
found  their  way  into  the  large  watering-pot  shook 
like  an  infant's  rattle.  'Miss  Wardle,'  said  Mr. 
Tupman,  'you  are  an  angel.'  —  Dickens,  Pickwick 
Paper*,  ch.  viii. 

'  Get  on  your  bonnet,'  repeated  Wardle.  '  Do  no- 
thing of  the  kind,'  said  Jingle.  '  Leave  the  room, 
sir — no  business  here — lady's  free  to  act  as  she  pleases 
—more  than  one-and-twenty.'  'More  than  one- 
and-twentyl*  ejaculated  Wardle,  contemptuously. 
'  More  than  one-and-forty ! '  'I  a'nt,'  said  the  spin- 
ster aunt,  her  indignation  getting  the  better  of  her 
determination  to  faint.  '  You  are,'  replied  Wardle, 
"you're  fifty  if  you're  an  hour.'  Here  the  spinster 
aunt  uttered  a  loud  shriek,  and  became  senseless. — 
Ibid.,  ch.  x. 

Spinatry.  s.     Work  of  spinning.  Rare. 

What  new  decency  can  then  be  added  to  this  by 
your  spinstry  f— Milton,  Reasons  of  Church  Govern- 
ment urged  against  Prelacy,  b.  ii.  ch.  ii. 

Spiny,  adj.  Thorny;  briary;  perplexed; 
difficult;  troublesome. 

Thei first  attempts  are  always  imperfect;  much 
more  in  so  difficult  and  spiny  an  affair  as  so  nice  a 
subject.— Sir  K.  Digby. 

The  spiny  desarts  of  scholastick  philosophy.— 
Bishop  warburton.  On  Prophecy,  p.  61. 

The  true  ant-eaters,  the  scaly  ant-eaters,  and  the 
spiny  monotrematous  ant-eater,  are  examples  of 
strictly  edentulous  mammals.— Owen,  Anatomy  of 
Vertebrates,  ch.  xxix. 

Spiracle,  s.    [Lat.  spiraculum.]     Breathing 

hole ;  vent ;  small  aperture. 
1.  Generally. 

Most  of  these  spiracles  perpetually  send  forth  fire 
more  or  less.—  fl  oodward. 

When  I  cult-red,  1  found  to  my  surprise  that  there 
was  plenty  of  light,  which  was  supplied  from  win- 
dows composed  of  small  panes  of  whalebone  ground 
down  very  thin ;  and  at  the  further  end  the  head  ! 
and  skull  of  the  animal  formed  a  kitchen,  the  smoke 
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from  the  fire  escaping  through  the  spiracles  or 
breathing-holes  above.  —  Marryat,  The  Pacha  oj 
Many  Tales,  Huckaback, 

2.  In  Entomology.     See  extract. 

We  shall  divide  the  respiratory  organs  [of  insects] 
into  external  and  internal.  The  external  are  of 
three  kinds, x/iir<irl<.i,  tracheae,  and  branchiae.  Ihe 
internal  are  cither  simply  trachea!,  or  tracheal  and 
vesicular.  The  spiracles  are  apertures  situated 
along  the  sides  of  the  body  communicating  directly 
with  the  internal  respiratory  organs.  They  are 
usually  nine  in  number  on  each  side.  In  hymen- 
opterous  lame  there  are  ten.— Newport  (Insecta), 
in  Todd's  Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

Spiral,  adj.      Curved;   winding;  circularly 
involved,  like  a  screw. 

The  process  of  the  fibres  in  the  ventricles,  run- 
ning in  spiral  lines  from  the  tip  to  the  base  of  the 
heart,  shews  that  the  systole  of  the  heart  is  a  mus- 
cular constriction,  as  a  purse  is  shut  by  drawing  the 
strings  contrary  ways.— Ray. 

Why  earth  or  sun  diurnal  stages  keep? 
In  spiral  tracts  why  through  the  zodiack  creep? 

Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

The  intestinal  tube  affects  a  straight,  instead  of  a 
spiral  cylinder.  —  Arbuthnot,  On  tlte  Nature  and 
Choice  of  Aliments. 

Similar  effects  are  produced  by  a  tight  ligature; 
and  most  persons  have  observed  the  appearance 
which  a  woodbine  causes  on  the  branches  of  trees 
by  twining  round  them.  A  spiral  protuberance  is 
formed  immediately  above  and  below  the  stricture, 
but  more  especially  above  it,  and  in  process  of  time, 
these  swellings  often  become  so  large  as  to  meet 
completely  over  the  woodbine  and  embed  it  in  the 
substance  of  the  tree.— Henslow,  Principles  of  De- 
scriptive and  Physiological  Botany,  pt.  ii.  ch.  iii. 
§19(1. 

Spiral,  s.    That  which  has  a  spiral  form. 

1.  In  Geometry.     Curve  circulating  round  a 
point  or  pole. 

The  spirals  receive  different  names  according  to 
their  properties  or  their  discoverers.  Some  of  the 
principal  are  noticed  under  the  titles  of  Spiral  of 
Archimedes,  Hyperbolic  Spiral,  Logarithmic  Spiral, 
Parabolic  Spiral,  &c. — Hirst,  in  Brande  and  Cox, 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

2.  In  Botany.     Applied  in  the  extract  to  the 
arrangement  of  leaves,  but  also  applied  to 
certain  '•spiral  vessels.' 

The  symmetry  with  which  the  leaves  are  really 
disposed,  is  now  manifested  by  the  appearance  of 
several  secondary  spirals,  which  may  be  traced  in 
various  directions. — Henstoio,  Principles  of  Descrip- 
tive and  Physiological  Botany,  §  123. 

Spirally,  adv.     In  a  spiral  manner. 

The  sides  are  composed  of  two  orders  of  fibres 
running  circularly  or  spirally  from  base  to  tip.— 
Ray,  On  the  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the  Works 
of  the  Creation. 

Spiration.  s.   [Lat.  tpirotto.]     Breathing. 

To  other  substances,  void  of  corporeal  bulk  and 
concretion,  the  name  of  spirit  is  assigned  to  imply 
the  manner  of  their  origin,  because  God  did,  by  a 
kind  of  spiration,  produce  them.  —  Barrow,  Ser- 
mons, vol.  ii.  serin,  xxxiv. 
Spire,  s.  [Lat.  spiral] 

1.  Curve  line;   anything  wreathed  or  con- 
torted, every  wreath  being  in  a  different 
plane ;  curl ;  twist ;  wreath. 

His  head 

Crested  aloft,  and  carbuncle  his  eyes ; 
AVith  burnish'd  neck  of  verdant  g'old,  erect 
Amidst  his  circling  spires,  that  on  the  grass 
Floated  redundant.     Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  502, 

A  dragon's  fiery  form  belied  the  god, 
Sublime  on  radiant  spires  he  rode. 

Dryden,  Alexander's  Feast,  28. 

Air  seems  to  consist  of  spires  contorted  into 
small  spheres,  through  the  interstices  of  which  tlie 
particles  of  light  may  freely  pass;  it  is  light,  the 
solid  substance  of  the  spires  being  very  small  in 
proportion  to  the  spaces  they  take  up.—Cheyne. 

2.  Anything  growing  up  taper ;  round  pyra- 
mid, so  called  perhaps  because  a  line  drawn 
round  and  round  in  less  and  less  circles, 
would  be  a  spire.    See  also  under  Steeple. 

The  goodly  prospect  of  some  foreign  land 
First  seen,  or  some  renown'd  metropolis, 
With  glistering  spires  and  pinnacles  adorn'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  548. 
He  cannot  make  one  spire  of  grass  more  or  less 
than  he  hath  made.— Sir  M.  Hale,  Origination  of 
Mankind. 

These  pointed  spires  that  wound  the  ambient  sky 
Inglorious  change !  shall  in  destruction  lie. 

Prior,  Solomon,  iii.  770. 
d.   1  op  or  uppermost  point. 

"i'were  no  less  than  a  traducement. 
To  hide  your  doings,  and  to  silence  that, 
Which,  to  the  spire  and  top  of  praises  vouch'd 
Would  seem  but  modest. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  i.  9. 
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Spire,  v.  n.     Shoot  up  pyramidically. 

In  gentle  ladie's  breste,  and  bounteous  race 
Of  woman-kind,  it  fayrest  flowre  doth  spyre, 
And  beareth  fruit  of  honour  and  all  chast  desyre. 

Spenser,  faerie  Queen,  iii.  5,  52. 
It  is  not  so  apt  to  spire  up  as  the  other  sorts,  being 
more  inclined  to  branch  into  arms. — Mortimer,  Hus- 
bandry. 

Spiring-,  part.  adj.    Shooting  up  in  a  spire. 
The  sithe  sheers  up  the  spiring  grass. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  xvi. 
The  spiring  turrets  glitter  through  the  skies". 

Shenstone,  Judgment  of  Hercules. 
Spirit.  s.     [Lat.  spiritus.] 
1.  Breath ;  wind. 

All  purges  have  in  them  a  raw  spirit  or  wind, 
which  is  the  principal  cause  of  tension  in  the  sto- 
mach.— Bacon. 

All  bodies  have  spirits  and  pnoumatical  parts 
within  them;  but  the  main  difference  between 
animate  and  inanimate  are,  that  the  spirits  of  things 
animate  are  all  continued  within  themselves,  and 
branched  in  veins  as  blood  is ;  and  the  spirits  have 
also  certain  seats  where  the  principal  do  reside,  and 
whereunto  the  rest  do  resort;  but  the  spirits  in 
things  inanimate  are  shut  in  and  cut  off  by  the 
tangible  parts,  as  air  in  snow. — Id.,  Natural  and  Ex- 
perimental History. 

•2.  Immaterial  substance ;  intellectual  being. 

Spirit  is  a  substance  wherein  thinking,  knowing, 
doubting,  and  a  power  of  moving  do  subsist.— 
Locke. 
She  is  a  spirit ;  yet  not  like  air,  or  wind, 

Nor  like  the  spirits  about  the  heart  or  brain  ; 
Nor  like  those  spirits  which  alchymists  do  find, 

When  they  in  every  thing  seek  gold  in  vain ; 
For  she  all  natures  under  heav'n  doth  pass, 

Being  like  those  spirits  which  God's  bright  face 

do  see ; 
Or  like  himself,  whose  image  once  she  was, 

Though  now,  alas !  she  scarce  his  shadow  be : 
For  of  all  forms  she  holds  the  first  degree, 

That  are  to  gross  material  bodies  knit ; 
Yet  she  herself  is  bodyless  and  free, 

And  though  confined  is  almost  inlinite. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

I  shall  depend  upon  your  constant  friendship ; 
like  the  trust  we  have  in  benevolent  spirits,  who, 
though  we  never  see  or  hear  them,  we  think  are 
constantly  praying  for  us.— Pope. 

If  we  seclude  space,  there  will  remain  in  the  world 
but  matter  and  mind,  or  body  and  spirit.—  IVatts, 
Logick. 

You  are  all  of  you  pure  spirits.  I  don't  mean  that 
you  have  not  bodies  that  want  meat  and  drink,  and 
sleep  and  clothing ;  but  that  all  that  deserves  to  be 
called  you,  is  nothing  else  but  spirit.— Law. 

3.  Soul  of  man.  * 

The  spirit  shall  return  unto  God  who  gave  it.— 
Ecclesiastes,  xii.  7. 

Look,  who  comes  here !  a  grave  unto  a  soul, 
Holding  th'  eternal  spirit  'gainst  her  will 
In  the  vile  prison  of  afflicted  breath. 

Shakespear,  King  Jo7in,  iii.  4. 

Every  thing  that  you  call  yours,  besides  this  spirit, 
is  but  like  your  cloathing :  sometimes  that  is  only  to 
be  used  for  a  while,  and  then  to  end,  and  die,  and 
wear  away. — Law. 

4.  Apparition. 

They  were  terrified,  and  supposed  that  they  had 
seen  a  spirit.— Luke,  xxiv.  37. 

Perhaps  you  might  see  the  image,  and  not  the 
glass ;  the  former  appearing  like  a  spirit  in  the  air. 
— Bacon. 

Whilst  young,  preserve  his  tender  mind  from  all 
impressions  of  spirits  and  goblins  in  the  dark.— 
Locke. 

5.  Temper ;  habitual  disposition  of  mind. 

He  sets 

Upon  their  tongues  a  various  spirit,  to  rase 
Quite  out  their  native  language. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  52. 

That  peculiar  law  of  Christianity  which  forbids 
revenge,  no  man  can  think  it  grievous  who  considers 
the  restless  torment  of  a  malicious  and  revengeful 
spirit.— Archbisliop  Tillotson. 

She  and  all  her  fellow  gods 
Sit  idling  in  their  high  abodes  . . . 
Nor  once  disturb  their  heavenly  spirits 
With  Scapin's  cheats,  or  Caesar's  merits. 

Prior,  Alma,  i.  413. 

Let  them  consider  how  far  they  are  from  that 
spirit,  which  prays  for  its  most  unjust  enemies,  if 
they  have  not  kindness  enough  to  pray  for  those,  by 
whose  labours  and  service  they  live  in  ease  them- 
selves.— Law. 

He  is  the  devout  man,  who  lives  no  longer  on  his 
own  will,  or  the  way  and  spirit  of  the  world,  but  to 
the  sole  will  of  God.— Id. 

6.  Ardour ;  courage  ;  elevation  ;  vehemence 
of  mind. 

'Tis  well  blown,  lads ; 
This  morning,  like  the  spirit  of  a  youth 
That  means  to  be  of  note,  begins  betimes. 

Sliakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  4. 
The  king  s  party,  called  the  cavaliers,  began  to  re- 
cover their  spirits.— Swift. 
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7.  Genius ;  vigour  of  mind. 

More  ample  spirit  than  hitherto  was  wont, 
Here  needs  me,  whiles  the  famous  ancestors 

Of  my  most  dreaded  sovereign  I  recount, 

By  which  all  earthly  princes  she  doth  far  surmount. 

Spenser,  faerie  Queen. 

To  a  mighty  \york  thou  goest,  O  king, 
That  equal  spirits  and  equal  powers  shall  bring. 

Daniel. 

A  wild  Tartar,  when  he  spies 
A  man  that's  handsome,  valiant,  wise, 
If  he  can  kill  him,  thinks  t'  inherit 
His  wit,  his  beauty,  and  his  spirit. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  2,  23. 

Thenoblest  spirit  or  genius  cannot  deserve  enough 
of  mankind,  to  pretend  to  the  esteem  of  heroick  vir- 
tue.— Sir  W.  Temple. 

8.  Turn  of  mind ;  power  of  mind  moral  or 
intellectual. 

You  were  used 

To  say  extremity  was  the  trier  of  spirits, 
That  common  chances  common  men  could  bear. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iv.  1. 
I  ask  but  half  thy  mighty  spirit  for  me.     Cowley. 
A  perfect  judge  will  read  each  work  of  wit 
With  the  same  spirit  that  its  author  writ : 
Survey  the  whole,  nor  seek  slight  fault  to  find, 
Where  nature  moves,  and  rapture  warms  the  mind. 
Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  ii.  233. 

9.  Intellectual    powers    distinct    from    the 


body. 


These  discourses  made  so  deep  impression  upon 
the  mind  and  spiritot the  prince, whose  nature  was 
inclined  to  adventures,  that  he  was  transported  with 
the  thought  of  it.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  tlie 
Grand  Rebellion. 

In  spirit  perhaps  he  also  saw 
Rich  Mexico,  the  seat  of  Montezume. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  406. 

10.  Sentiment;  perception. 

You  are  too  great  to  be  by  me  gainsaid : 
Your  spirit  is  too  true,  your  fears  too  certain. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  i.  1. 

'  So  be  it,'  replied  Mr.  Mould,  'please  Providence. 
No,  Mrs.  Gamp  :  I'll  tell  you  why  it  is.  It's  because 
the  laying  out  of  money  with  a  well-conducted  esta- 
blishment, where  the  thing  is  performed  upon  the 
very  best  scale,  binds  the  broken  heart,  and  sheds 
balm  upon  the  wounded  spirit.  Hearts  want  bind- 
ing, and  spirits  want  balming  when  people  die :  not 
when  people  are  born.  Look  at  this  gentleman  to- 
day ;  look  at  him.' — Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit, 
ch.  xix. 

11.  Eagerness;  desire. 

God  has  changed  men's  tempers  with  the  times, 
and  made  a  spirit  of  building,  succeed  a  spirit  of 
pulling  down.— South,  Sermons. 

12.  Man  of  activity ;  man  of  life,  fire,  and 
enterprise. 

The  wat'ry  kingdom  ...  is  no  bar 
To  stop  the  foreign  spirits,  but  they  come. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  7. 

13.  Persons  distinguished  by  qualities  of  the 
mind. 

Romish  adversaries,  from  the  rising  up  of  some 
schismatical  spirits  amongst  us,  conclude,  that  the 
main  body  of  our  church  is  schismatical,  because 
some  branches  or  members  thereof  were  such. — 
White. 

Oft  pitying  God  did  well-form'd  spirits  raise, 
Fit  for  the  toilsome  business  of  their  days, 
To  free  the  groaning  nation,  and  to  give 
Peace  first,  and  then  the  rules  in  peace  to  live. 

Cowley. 

Such  spirits  as  he  desired  to  please,  such  would  i 
chuse  for  my  judges. — Dryden. 

14.  That  which  gives  vigour  or  cheerfulness 
to  the  mind ;  purest  part  of  the  body,  bor- 
dering on  immateriality. 

Though  thou  didst  but  jest, 
With  my  vex'd  spirits  I  cannot  take  a  truce, 
But  they  will  quake.    Shakespear,  King  John,  iii.  1. 

When  I  sit  and  tell 

The  warlike  feats  I've  done,  his  spirits  fly  out 
Into  my  story.  Id.,  Cymbeline,  iii.  3. 

Alas  !  when  all  our  lamps  are  burn'd, 

Our  bodies  wasted,  and  our  spirits  spent, 
When  we  have  all  the  learned  volumes  turn'd, 

Which  yield  men's  wits  both  help  and  ornament ; 
What  can  we  know,  or  what  can  we  discern  ? 

Sir  J.  Daisies,  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 
It  was  the  time  when  gentle  night  began 
To  iudrench  with  sleep  the  busy  spirits  of  man. 

Cowley. 

To  sing  thy  praise,  would  Heav'n  my  breath  pro- 
long, 

Infusing  spirits  worthy  such  a  song, 
Not  Thracian  Orpheus  should  transcend  my  lays. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  iv.  61 
In  some  fair  body  thus  th'  informing  soul 
With  spirits  feeds,  with  vigour  Jills  the  whole; 
Each  motion  guides,  and  ev'ry  nerve  sustains, 
Itself  unseen,  but  in  the  elfocts  remains. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  i.  70. 
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He  is  always  forced  to  drink  a  hearty  glass,  to 
drive  thoughts  of  business  out  of  his  head,  and  make 
his  spirits  drowsy  enough  for  sleep. — Law. 

15.  Characteristical  likeness  ;  essential  quali- 
ties. 

Italian  pieces  will  appear  best  in  a  room  where 


Wotton. 

16.  Anything  eminently  pure  and  refined. 

Nor  doth  the  eye  itself, 
That  most  pure  spirit  of  sense,  behold  itself. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  3. 

17.  That  which  hath  power  or  energy. 

There  is  in  wine  a  mighty  spirit,  that  will  not  be 
congealed.— South,  Sermons. 

18.  Inflammable  liquor  raised  by  distillation, 
as  brandy,  rum  :  (common  in  the  plural). 

What  the  chymists  call  spirit,  they  apply  the 
name  to  so  many  different  things,  that  they  seem  to 
have  no  settled  notion  of  the  thing.  In  general,  they 
give  the  name  of  spirit  to  any  distilled  volatile 
liquor. — Boyle. 

All  spirits,  by  frequent  use,  destroy,  and  at  last 
extinguish,  the  natural  heat  of  the  stomach.— Sir 
W.  Temple. 

In  distillations,  \yhat  trickles  down  the  sides  of 
the  receiver,  if  it  will  not  mix  with  water,  is  oil ;  if 
it  will,  it  is  spirit.— Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature  and 
Choice  of  Aliments. 

19.  Mark  to  denote  an  aspirated  pronuncia- 
tion. 

That  the  press  should  have  stripped  these  broken 
ends  of  verses  [Homer's]  of  the  unnecessary  and 
troublesome  luggage  of  spirits  and  accents,  is  nei- 
ther the  compositor's  nor  the  corrector's  fault. — 
Dalgarno,  Deaf  and  Dumb  Man's  Tutor,  p.  126 : 
1680. 

In  the  poets,  spirit  was  a  monosyllable, 
and  therefore  was  often  written  sprite,  or, 
less  properly,  spright. 

The  charge  thereof  unto  a  courteous  spright 
Commanded  was.  '     Spenser. 

Spirit,  v.  a. 

1.  Excite  ;  animate  ;  encourage  ;  invigorate 
to  action. 

He  will  be  faint  in  any  execution  of  such  a  coun- 
sel, unless  spirited  by  the  unanimous  decrees  of  a 
general  diet. — Sir  W.  Temple. 

Civil  dissensions  never  fail  of  introducing  and 
spiriting  the  ambition  of  private  men.— Swift. 

Many  officers  and  private  men  spirit  up  and  assist 
those  obstinate  people  to  continue  in  their  rebellion. 
— Id. 

2.  Make  away  with,  remove,  mysteriously. 

In  the  southern  coast  of  America,  the  southern 
point  of  the  needle  yarieth  toward  the  land,  as  being 
disposed  and  spirited  that  way  by  the  meridional 
and  proper  hemisphere. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

The  ministry  had  him  spirited  away,  and  carried 
abroad  as  a  dangerous  person.  —  Arbuthnot  and 
Pope. 

Spirit-rapper,  s.  One  who  believes  in  spi- 
rit-rapping. 

I  have  said  that  the  deluded  spirit-rappers  are  on 
the  right  track  ;  they  have  the  spirit  and  the  method 
of  the  grand  time  when  those  paths  were  cut  through 
the  uncleared  forest  in  which  it  is  now  the  daily 
routine  to  walk.  What  was  that  spirit  ?  It  was  the 
spirit  of  universal  examination  wholly  unchecked  by 
fear  of  being  detected  in  the  investigation  of  non- 
sense.—From  Matter  to  Spirit,  by  C.  D.,  Preface  by 
A.B. 

Spirit-rapping,  s.  System  of  belief  founded 
upon  statements,  or  personal  evidence,  as 
to  certain  manifestations  of  the  action,  or 
ministry,  of  beings  believed  to  be  spirits  ; 
spiritualism  (second  sense)  :  (in  the  ex- 
tract used  adjectivally). 

The  spirit-rapping  mania,  which  has  invaded  this 
country  from  the  United  States,  is  only  another 
form  of  the  same  delusion. — Brande  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Spiritally.  adv.     Spiritually.     Rare. 

Conceive  one  of  each  pronounced  spiritally,  the 
other  vocally.— Holder,  Elements  of  Speech. 

Spirited,  adj.  Lively ;  vivacious ;  full  of 
fire. 

So  talk'd  the  spirited  sly  snake. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  613. 
Dryden's  translation  of  Virgil  is  noble  and  spi- 
rited.— Pope. 

The  Gallican  church  made  for  some  time  a  spi- 
rited, though  unavailing  struggle  against  this  rising 
despotism. — Hallam,  View  of  the  State  of  Europe 
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lock,  shrugging  his  shoulders, '  of  the  livelihood  I 
couldn't  have  earned  at  home.  There  would  have 
been  something  spirited  in  that.  But,  come !  Pill 
your  glass,  and  let  us  forget  him.'— Dickens,  Martin 
Chuzzleunt,  ch.  xii. 

Spiritedness.  *.     Attribute    suggested   by 
Spirited  ;  disposition  or  make  of  mind. 

To  leave  the  world,  and  live  in  wildernesses,  was 
not  counted  by  [the]  ancients  an  act  of  perfection, 
but  of  cowardice  and  poor  spiritedness ;  of  flight  to 
shade  and  shelter,  not  of  fight  in  dust,  and  blood, 
and  heat  of  the  day.— Oley,  Life  of  G.  Herbert, 
sign.  N.  5 :  1671. 

Spiritfulness.  s.    Sprightliness ;  liveliness. 

_  A  cock's  crowing  is  a  tone  that  corresponds  to 
singing,  attesting  his  mirth  and  Spiritfulness.— 
Harvey. 

Spiritless,  adj. 

1.  Dejected;  low;  deprived  of  vigour;  want- 
ing courage ;  depressed. 

A  man  so  faint,  so  spiritless, 
So  dull,  so  dead  in  look,  so  woe  begone, 
Drew  Priam's  curtain. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  i.  1. 
Of  their  wonted  vigour  left  them  drain'd, 
Exhausted,  spiritless,  afflicted,  fall'n. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  851. 
Much  more  is  it  needful  now,  against  all  the 
casualties  of  this  life,  to  have  an  intimate  and 
speaking  help,  a  ready  and  reviving  associate  in 
marriage ;  whereof  who  misses,  by  chancing  on  a 
mute  and  spiritless  mate,  remains  more  alone 
than  before.— Milton,  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of 
Divorce,  b.  i.  ch.  iv. 

Nor  did  all  Rome,  grown  spiritless,  supply 
A  man  that  for  bold  truth  durst  bravely  die. 

Dryden. 

Art  thou  so  base,  so  spiritless  a  slave  ? 
Not  so  he  bore  the  fate  to  which  you  doom'd  him. 
^    TT  Smith. 

2.  Having  no  breath  ;  extinct. 

The  very  condition  of  human  nature  admonishes 
us,  that  the  spiritless  body  should  be  restored  to 
the  earth  from  whence  it  was  derived.— Greenhill, 
Art  of  Embalming,  p.  5. 

Spiritlessly,  adv.    In  a  spiritless  manner; 
without  exertion. 

The  same  [external  profession]  will  this  church  of 
Laodicea  hold  on  spiritlessly  and  lazily,  with  little 
life  or  zeal. — Dr.  H.  More,  Exposition  of  the  Epistles 
sent  to  the  Seven  Churches,  ch.  ix. 

Spiritous.  adj. 

1.  Refined;    defecated;    advanced   near    to 
spirit. 

More  refined,  more  spiritous  and  pure, 
As  nearer  to  him  placed,  or  nearer  tending. 

Milton,  paradise  Lost,  v.  475. 

2.  Fine  ;  ardent ;  active. 

The  spiritous  and  benign  matter  most  apt  for 
generation.— Smith,  Portrait  of  Old  Age,  p.  112. 

Spiritousness.   s.    Attribute  suggested  by 

Spiritous;  fineness  and  activity  of  parts. 

They,  notwithstanding  the  great   thinness  and 

spiritousness  of  the  liquor,  did  lift  up  the  upper 

surface,  and  for  a  moment  form  a  thin  film  like  a 

small  hemisphere.— Boyle. 

Spiritual,   adj.     [Fr.  spirituel.~\ 

1.  Distinct  from  matter ;  immaterial;  incor- 
poreal. 

Echo  is  a  great  argument  of  the  spiritual  essence 
of  sounds ;  for  if  it  were  corporeal,  the  repercus- 
sion should  be  created  by  like  instruments  with 
the  original  sound. — Bacon. 

Both  visibles  and  audibles  in  their  working  emit 
no  corporeal  substance  into  their  mediums,  but  only 
carry  certain  spiritual  species. — Id. 

All  creatures,  as  well  spiritual  as  corporeal, 
declare  their  absolute  dependence  upon  the  first 
Author  of  all  beings,  the  only  self-existent  God.— 
Eentley. 

From  these  same  materials  are  constructed  those 
organized  substances  •which  seem  to  stand  as  portals 
to  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  world — channels  of 
direct  communication  by  which  reason  and  revela- 
tion may  tell  the  frail  tenants  of  a  few  mouldering 
atoms,  of  that  more  glorious  condition  which  will  as 
certainly  be  their  heritage  hereafter,  as  their  hopes 
and  yearnings  after  immortality  are  within  the 
actual  experience  of  their  present  state. — Henslow, 
Principles  of  Descriptive  and  Physiological  Botany, 
§189. 

2.  Mental;  intellectual. 

Spiritual  armour,  able  to  resist 
Satan's  assaults.        Milton,  Paradise  Lost.  xii.  491. 

The  same  disaster  has  invaded  his  spirituals;  the 
passions  rebel ;  and  there  are  so  many  governours, 
that  there  can  be  no  government. — South,  Sermons. 

Wherefore  those  faint  smiles  of  thine, 
Spiritual  Adeline  ?  Tennyson. 


during  the  Middle  Ages ,  pt.  i.  ch.  vii.    .  3    Not  gross  ;  refined  from  external  things; 

Why  abroad?'  asked  Martin,  turning  his  eyes 


upon  the  speaker. — '  In  search,'  replied  John  West- 


relative  only  to  the  mind. 
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Some  who  pretend  to  be  of  a  more  spiritual  and 
refined  religion,  spend  their  time  in  contemplation, 
and  talk  much  of  communion  with  God. — Villainy, 
Sermons. 

4.  Not  temporal  or  civil ;    relating  to  the 
things  of  heaven ;  ecclesiastical. 

Place  man  in  some  publick  society,  civil  or  spi- 
ritual.—Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Thou  art  reverend, 
Touching  thy  spiritual  function,  not  thy  life. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iii.  1. 

I  have  made  an  offer  to  his  majesty, 
Upon  our  spiritual  convocation, 
As  touching  France,  to  give  a  greater  sum 
Than  ever  at  one  tune  the  clergy  did. 

Id.,  Henry  V.  i.l. 

Those  servants,  who  have  believing  masters,  are 
forbid  to  withdraw  anything  of  their  worldly  re- 
spect, as  presuming  upon  their  spiritual  kindred ; 
or  to  honour  them  less,  because  they  are  become 
their  brethren  in  being  believers.— Kettleworth. 

The  clergy's  business  lies  among  the  laity;  nor  is 
there  a  more  effectual  way  to  forward  the  salvation 
of  men's  souls,  than  for  spiritual  persons  to  make 
themselves  as  agreeable  as  they  can  in  the  conversa- 
tions of  the  world. — Swift. 

She  loves  them  as  her  spiritual  children,  and  they 
reverence  her  as  their  spiritual  mother,  with  an  affec- 
tion far  above  that  of  the  fondest  friends. — Law. 

For  these  reasons  the  Prince  . . .  had  resolved,  in 
compliance  with  the  request  of  many  lords  spiritual 
and  temporal,  and  of  many  other  persons  of  all 
ranks,  to  go  over  at  the  head  of  a  force  sufficient  to 
repel  violence.  —  Macaulay,  History  of  England, 
ch.  ix. 

It  was  natural ...  to  withstand  the  interference 
of  the  clergy  summoned  to  parliament  in  legisla- 
tion, as  much  as  that  of  the  spiritual  court  in  tem- 
poral jurisdiction.  With  the  ordinary  subjects,  in- 
deed, of  legislation  they  had  little i  concern.— Hallam, 
FIMC  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
dLvuT.  pt.iii. 

For  example  of  its  use  as  connected  with 
spirit-rapping,  see  under  Spiritualist. 

Spiritualism.  .<. 

1.  Spiritual  character:  (chiefly  as  opposed  to 
material). 

Frit  Angelico  is  the  mystic  of  painting,  the  con- 
templative mystic,  living  in  another  world,  having 
transmuted  all  that  he  remembers  of  this  world  into 
a  purer,  holier  being.  But  that  which  was  his  ex- 
cellence was  likewise  his  defect.  It  was  spiritual- 
ism, exquisite  and  exalting  spiritualism,  but  it  was 
too  spiritual.— Milman,  History  of  Latin  Chris- 
tianity, b.  xiv.  ch.  x. 

2.  System  of  spirit-rapping,  and  its  allied 
manifestations. 

Before  entering  on  an  explanation  of  the  manner 
in  which,  as  asserted  by  themselves,  the  '  unseen 


ism'  in  the  world,  namely  'M 
Matter  to  Spirit,  by  C.  D.  ch.  iv. 

Spiritualist.  «. 

1.  One  who  professes    regard  to    spiritual 
things  only ;  one  whose  employment  is  spi- 
ritual. 

These  high-flown  spiritualists,  the  quakers,  are  of 
the  same  miad.—HaUiweU,  Account  of  Familism, 
p.  19:  1673. 

May  not  he  that  lives  in  a  small  thatched  house 
. . .  preach  as  loud,  and  to  as  much  purpose,  as  one 
of  those  high  and  mighty  spiritualists?— Echard 
Grounds  and  Reasons  of  the  Contempt  of  the  Clergy 
inquired  into,  p.  140 :  1696. 

2.  One  who  believes  in  spirit-rapping. 

The  followers  of  a  theory  are  of  two  kinds  •  both 
equally  apt  to  use  it  with  effect.  There  are  those 
who  hold  it  tentatively,  as  consolidating  existing 
knowledge  and  suggesting  the  direction  of  enquiry  • 
there  are  those  who  believe  in  it  as  representing  the 
true  cause.  The  first  may  be  the  wiser ;  but  the  se- 
cond are  likely  to  be  the  more  energetic.  Now  the 
rttualuts,  so  called,  meaning  all  who  receive  the 
.T5*  oraome  orthem,  as  facts,  may  be  divided  into 
those  who  believe  that  the  communications  are  sni- 
rt*jw£  those  who  do  not  see  what  else  they  can  be 
ana  those  who  do  not  see  what  they  can  be  All 
who  enquire  further,  let  them  think  what  they  may 
will,  if  they  shape  their  inquiries  upon  the  spiritual 
hypotheses,  be  sound  imitators  of  those  who  led  the 
way  in  physical  science  in  the  old  time.— From  Mat- 
ter to  Spirit,  by  C.  D.,  preface  by  A.  £. 
Spirituality.  *. 

1.  Incorporeity ;  immateriality;  essence  dis- 
tinct from  matter. 

mJL2£K&  ^  ",ot  WWtual-  yet  it  approacheth 
£3.  th  SftftSS"""  if  H  &"«  a»y  cor- 
porahty,then  of  all  other  the  most  subtile  and  pure. 
— air  ww  .  Haieigri. 

2.  Intellectual  nature. 

fc  f<?f tbe  sou1' suitable  to  its  Virit- 
ts  capacities.-tfoMtft,  Sermons. 
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3.  Acts  independent  of  the  body ;  pure  acts 
of  the  soul ;  mental  refinement. 

Many  secret  indispositions  and  aversions  to  duty 
will  steal  upon  the  soul,  and  it  will  require  both 
time  and  close  application  of  mind  to  recover  it  to 
such  a  frame,  as  snail  dispose  it  for  the  spirituali- 
ties of  religion.— South,  Sermons. 

4.  That  which  belongs  to  any  one  as  an  ec- 
clesiastic. 

Of  common  right,  the  dean  and  chapter  are  guar- 
dians of  the  spiritualities,  during  the  vacancy  of  a 
bishoprick.— Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 
Spiritualization.  *. 
1 .  Act  of  spiritualizing. 
•2.  Action  of  extracting  spirits  from  natural 

bodies. 
Spiritualize,  v.  a.     [Fr.  spiritualiser.'] 

1 .  Refine  the  intellect ;  purify  from  the  fecu- 
lencies  of  the  world. 

This  would  take  it  much  out  of  the  care  of  the 
soul,  to  spiritualize  and  replenish  it  with  good 
works. — Hammond. 

We  begin  our  survey  from  the  lowest  dregs  ol 
sense,  and  so  ascend  to  our  more  spiritualized 
&el\es.—Glanville. 

As  to  the  future  glory  in  which  the  body  is  to 
partake,  that  load  of  earth,  which  now  engages  to 
corruption,  must  be  calcined  and  spiritualized,  and 
thus  be  clothed  upon  with  glory.— Dr.  H.  More, 
Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

If  man  will  act  rationally,  he  cannot  admit  any 
competition  between  a  momentary  satisfaction,  and 
an  everlasting  happiness,  as  great  as  God  can  give, 
and  our  spiritualized  capacities  receive. — Rogers. 

2.  Extract  spirits  from  natural  bodies. 

Spirit  of  wine  is  sometimes  spiritualized  to  that 
degree,  that,  upon  throwing  a  quantity  into  the  air, 
not  a  drop  shall  fall  down,  but  the  whole  evaporate, 
and  be  lost. — Chambers. 

Spiritually,  adv.  In  a  spiritual  manner ; 
without  corporeal  grossness ;  with  attention 
to  things  purely  intellectual. 

In  the  same  degree  that  virgins  live  more  spiritu- 
ally than  other  persons,  in  the  same  degree  is  their 
virginity  a  more  excellent  state.— Jeremy  Taylor, 
Rule  and  Exercises  of  Living  Holy. 
Spiritualty,  s.    Ecclesiastical  body. 

We  of  the  spiritualty 

Will  raise  your  highness  such  a  mighty  sum, 
As  never  did  the  clergy  at  one  time. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  i.  2. 
Spirituous,  adj.     [Fr.  spiritueux.] 

1.  Having  the  quality  of  spirit,  tenuity,  and 
activity  of  parts. 

The  most  spirituous  and  most  fragrant  part  of 
the  plant  exhales  by  the  action  of  the  sun.— Ar- 
buthnot. 

2.  Lively ;  gay ;  vivid ;  airy  :   (applied  both 
to  persons  and  things). 

It  may  appear  airy  and  spirituous,  and  fit  for  the 
welcome  of  chearful  guests.— Sir  H.  Wotton,  Ele- 
ments of  Architecture. 

What,  my  good  spirituous  spark  ? 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels. 

He  was  to  the  last  but  of  a  thin  and  spare  consti- 
tution ;  yet  otherwise  exceeding  lively  and  spi- 
rituous with  it.— Ward,  Life  of  Dr.  Henry  More 
p*  96. 

3.  Ardent ;    alcoholic :    (as,   spirituous    li- 
quors). 

Spirometer.  s.  [Lat.  spiro  =  I  breathe  + 
Gr.  fikTpov  =  measure.]  Instrument  for  de- 
termining the  respiratory  capacity  of  the 
chest. 

The  most  extensive  experiments  by  far,  made  with 
the  view  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  air  which 
can  be  thrown  out  of  the  lungs  by  forced  exoira- 
tion,  after  the  deepest  inspiration,  are  those  of  Mr. 
Hutchmson.  These  experiments  were  performed 
upon  1,923  males,  and  they  were  made  to  breathe 
into  an  instrument  constructed  for  the  purpose,  ar.d 
which  he  has  called  ispirometer.-J  Reid,  Respi- 
ratwn,  in  Todd,  Cyclopcedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physio- 

Spirt,  or  Spurt,  v.  n.  [in  the  previous  edi- 
tions there  is  a  double  entry  (1)  for  the 
spelling  with  spi-,  and  (-2)  the  spelling  with 
c.pu-.  As  both  can  scarcely  be  right,  and 
as  the  spelling  is  likely  to  be  finally  fixed 
by  the  preponderance  of  instances  either 
way,  the  editor  has  made  them  uniform  • 
preferring  the  present  entry,  chiefly  be- 
cause it  gives  the  most  instances.  In 
v\  edgwood,  spurt  is  the  leading  form  ;  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  connected  with  sprout  = 
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shoot  forth ;  but  spirt,  &c.,  have  the  same 
affinities.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  re- 
mark that,  phonetically,  the  words,  whether 
spelt  with  z,  or  with  u,  are  sounded  alike. 
The  case  is  repeated  under  Sponge.] 
Spring  out  in  a  sudden  stream ;  stream  out 
by  intervals. 

Bottling  of  beer,  while  new  and  full  of  spirit,  so 
that  it  spirteth  when  the  stopple  is  taken  forth, 
niaketh  the  drink  more  quick  and  windy. — Bacon, 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Thus  the  small  iet,  which  hasty  hands  unlock, 
Spirts  in  the  gard'ner's  eyes  who  turns  the  cock. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  ii.  177. 
Spirt,  or  Spurt,  v.  a.     Throw  put  in  a  jet. 

When  weary  Proteus  from  the  briny  waves 
Ketired  for  shelter  to  his  wonted  caves, 
His  finny  flocks  about  their  shepherd  play, 
And  rowling  round  him,  spirt  the  bitter  sea. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Oeorgics,\\.  619. 

When  rains  the  passage  hide, 
Oft  the  loose  stones  spirt  up  a  muddy  tide 
Beneath  thy  careless  foot.  Gay,  Trivia,  ii.  265. 

Spirt,  or  Spurt,  s.   Sudden  ejection ;  figura- 
tively, sudden  and  short  effort ;  fit. 

What,  old  hoorson,  art  then  a  chiding  P 
I  wil  play  a  spyrt,  why  should  I  not  P 
What  hast  thou  to  do,  and  if  I  lose  my  cote  P 
I  will  trill  the  bones  while  I  have  one  grote. 

Lusty  Juventus. 

That  happiness  is  so  exceeding  great,  that  at  pre- 
sent they  may  very  well  be  glad  to  hear  of  the  way 
to  attain  it,  and  for  a  spurt  set  cheerfully  about  it. — 
Jiraffge,  On  the  Parables,  vol.  i.  p.  9 :  1724. 

We  are  ashamed  of  our  rough  voice,  of  our  little 
spurts  of  temper,  of  our  hard  busy  life,  of  our  com- 
monplace aspirations.  —  Saturday  Review,  p.  253 
August  22,  1868. 

Spirting-,  or  Spurting:,  verbal  abs.     Spirt. 

If  from  a  puncture  of  a  lancet,  the  manner  of  the 
spurting  out  of  the  blood  will  shew  it.—  Wiseman, 
Surgery. 

Spirtle,  or  Spurtle.  v.  a.    Shoot  scatteringly. 
The  brains  and  mingled  blood  were  spirtled  on 
the  wall.  Drayton. 

The  terraqueous  globe  would,  by  the  centrifugal 
force  of  that  motion,  be  soon  dissipated  and  spirtled 
into  the  circumambient  space,  was  it  not  kept  toge- 
ther by  this  noble  contrivance  of  the  Creator.— 
Derham,  Physico-Theology. 
Spiry.  adj.  [spire."] 

1.  Pyramidal. 

Waste  sandy  vallies,  once  perplex'd  with  thorn, 
Ine  spiry  fir  and  shapely  box  adorn. 

Pope,  Messiah. 

In  these  lone  walls,  their  days'  eternal  bound, 
These  moss-grown  domes  with  spiry  turrets  crown'd, 
Where  awful  arches  make  a  noon-day  night, 
And  the  dim  windows  shed  a  solemn  light, 
Thy  eyes  diffused  a  reconciling  ray, 
And  gleams  of  glory  brighten'd  all  the  day. 

Id.,  Eloisa  to  Abelard. 

2.  Wreathed;  curled. 

Hid  in  the  spiry  volumes  of  the  snake, 
I  lurk'd  within  the  covert  of  a  brake. 

Dryden,  State  of  Innocence,  iv.  2. 
Spiss.  adj.      [Lat.   spissus.]     Close;   firm; 
thick.    Hare. 

From  his  modest  and  humble  charity,  virtues 
which  rarely  cohabit  with  the  swelling  windiness  of 
much  knowledge,  issued  this  spiss  and  dense  yet 
polished,  this  copious  yet  concise,  treatise  of  the 
variety  of  languages.— Brerewood. 
Spissitude.  s.  Grossness ;  thickness.  Rare. 
Drawing  wine  or  beer  from  the  lees,  called  rack- 
imr,  it  will  clarify  the  sooner;  for  though  the  lees 
keep  the  drink  in  heart,  and  make  it  lasting,  yet 
they  cast  up  some  spissitude.— Bacon. 

Spissitude  is  subdued  by  acrid  things,  and  acri- 
mony by  inspissating.— Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature 
and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

Spit.  s.  [A.S.;  Dutch,  spit;  German,  spies*.] 
1.  Long  prong  on  which  meat  is  driven  to  be 
turned  before  the  fire. 

A  goodly  city  is  this  Antium ; 
Iis  I  that  made  thy  widows :  then  know  me  not, 
.Lest  that  thy  wives  with  spits,  and  boys  with  stones, 
In  puny  battle  slay  me. 

_,,  Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iv.  4. 

iney  may  be  contrived  to  the  moving  of  sails  in  a 
chimney-corner,  the  motion  of  which  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  turning  of  a  spit.-Bishop  Wilkins,  Ma- 
thematical Magick. 

With  Peggy  Dixon  thoughtful  sit, 
Contriving  for  the  pot  and  spit.  Swift. 

I  he  smaller  sorts  of  wild-fowl,  of  which  there  was 
abundance,  were  not  served  up  in  platters,  but 
brought  in  upon  small  wooden  spits  or  broaches, 
and  ottered  by  the  pages  and  domestics  who  bore 
them,  to  each  guest  in  succession,  who  cut  from 
them  such  a  portion  as  he  pleased—  Sir  W.  Scott, 
Ivanhoe,  ch.  iv. 
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A  cook,  my  Athenian— a  cook  sacrificing  the  tro- 
phies of  his  skill  on  the  altar  of  Vesta,  with  a  beau- 
tiful muraena  (taken  from  the  life)  on  a  spit  at  a 
.distance ;— there  is  some  invention  there! — Lord 
Lytton,  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  b.  i.  ch.  iii. 

Philotas,  a  physician,  who  was  following  his  stu- 
dies at  Alexandria,  told  Plutarch's  grandfather  that 
he  was  once  invited  to  see  Antony's  dinner  cooked, 
and,  among  other  meats,  were  eight  wild  boars 
roasting  whole ;  and  the  cook  explained  to  him  that, 
though  there  were  only  twelve  guests,  yet  as  each 
dish  had  to  be  roasted  to  a  single  turn  of  the  spit, 
and  Antony  did  not  know  at  what  hour  he  should 
dine,  it  was  necessary  to  cook  at  least  eight  dinners. 
— Sharpe,  History  of  Egypt,  ch.  x. 

2.  Such  a  depth  of  earth  as  is  pierced  by  one 
action  of  the  spade. 

Where  the  earth  is  washed  from  the  quick,  face  it 
with  the  first  spit  of  earth  dug  out  of  the  ditch. — 
Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

3.  Obelisk  (f),  corresponding,   in  extract, 
with  star  ( *  )  or  asterisk. 

Either  your  starres,  or  your  spits  (that  I  may  use 
Origen's  notes)  shall  be  welcome  to  my  margent. — 
Bishop  Hall,  To  Hugh  Cholmley.  (Ord  MS.) 

Spit.  v.  a. 

1 .  Put  upon  a  spit. 

I  see  my  cousin's  ghost, 
Seeking  out  Romeo,  that  did  spit  his  body 
Upon  a  rapier's  point. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  3. 
I'll  strow  him  on  the  waves,  his  men  first  kill'd 
And  spitted  upon  swords.  Fanshawe,  Poems,  p.  295. 

2.  Thrust  through. 

I  spitted  frogs,  I  crush'd  a  heap  of  emmets. 

Dry  den,  Don  Sebastian,  i.  1. 

Spit.  v.  a.  pret.   spit,  archaic,   spat.     [A.S. 
spcBtan.~]     Eject  from  the  mouth. 

A  large  mouth,  indeed, 
That  spits  forth  death  and  mountains. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  ii.  2. 

Commissions  which  compel  from  each 

The  sixth  part  of  his  substance,  makes  bold  months, 

Tongues  spit  their  duties  out,  and  cold  hearts  freeze 

Allegiance  in  them.  Id.,  Henry  VIII.  i.  2. 

The  sea  thrusts  up  her  waves, 
One  after  other,  thicke  and  high,  upon  the  groaning 

shores. 
First  in  herself  loud,  but  opposed  with  banks  and 

rocks  she  rores, 

And  all  her  backe  in  bristles  set,  spits  every  way  her 
fome.  Chapman. 

Spit.  v.  n. 

1.  Throw   out    spittle    or   moisture   of   the 
mouth. 

He  spat  on  the  ground,  and  made  clay  of  the  spit- 
tle, and  anointed  the  eyes  of  the  blind  man.— John, 
ix.  6. 

Very  good  orators,  when  they  are  out,  will  spit.— 
Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  iv.  1. 

I  dare  meet  Surrey, 
And  spit  upon  him,  whilst  1  say  he  lies. 

Id.,  Richard  II.  iv.  1. 

The  wat'ry  kingdom,  whose  ambitious  head 
Spits  in  the  face  of  heaven,  is  no  bar 
To  stop  the  foreign  spirits ;  but  they  come. 

Id.,  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  7. 

A  maid  came  from  her  father's  house  to  one  of  the 
tribunals  of  the  Gentiles,  and  declaring  herself  a 
Christian,  spit  in  the  judge's  face. — South,  Sermons, 

A  Drunkard  men  abhor,  and  would  even  spit  at 
him,  were  it  not  for  fear  he  should  something  more 
than  spit  at  them.'— Ibid. 

Spit  on  your  finger  and  thumb,  and  pinch  the 
snuff  till  the  candle  goes  out.— Swi/t,  Advice  to 
Servants. 

2.  Mizzle;  rain  slightly. 
Spitai.  s.     Hospital. 

Prayers  mnde  only  for  a  shew  or  colour;  and  that 
to  the  basest  and  most  degenerous  sort  of  villainy, 
even  the  robbing  the  spital,  and  devouring  the 
houses  of  poor,  helpless,  forlorn  widows.  —  South, 
Sermons,  ii.  158. 

He  declares  he  will  sooner  visit  a  house  infected 
with  the  plague  than  trust  himself  in  such  a  nause- 
ous spital  for  the  future.— Smollett,  Expedition  of 
Humphrey  Clinker. 

Mr.  Clifford,  the  recent  editor  of  Ben  Jonson's 
works,  denies  that  spittle  means  generally  an  hospi- 
tal or  almshouse ;  and  says  that,  with  our  ancestors, 
it  had  an  appropriate  signification,  viz.  a  lazar-house, 
a  receptacle  for  wretches  in  the  leprosy,  and  other 
loathsome  diseases,  the  consequence  of  debauchery 
and  vice.  (B.  Jonson,  i.  17.  And  see  Massinger's 
Works,  iv.  f3.)  Mr.  Gifford,  therefore,  opposes  the 
use  of  spital  or  spittal  in  this  sense.  Our  ancestors, 
however,  were  not  uniformly  thus  scrupulous: 
'  Bryand  Lyle,  lord  of  Aheruevenny,  having  two  sons 
both  leprous,  built  for  them  a  lazaretto  or  spitall.' 
(The  Younger  Brother's  A  pology,  Oxford.  16%,  p.  50.) 
But  the  distinction  is  observed  :it  a  later  period  : 
1  He  should  rather  pity  such,  as  knowing.in  himself 
the  misery  of  poverty,  than  oppress  them  and  rob 
the  hospital  and  spittle.'  (Bishop  Richardson  on  the 
Old  Testament,  1655,  p.  301. )— 'lodd. 
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Spitchcock.  v.  a.  [  ?  ]  In  Cookery.  Dress 
an  eel  by  splitting  it  longwise,  and  having 
laid  on  it  the  yolk  of  an  egg  with  crumbs 
of  bread,  spice,  sweet  herbs,  and  parsley, 
broiling  it. 

If  you  chance  to  be  partial  to  eels, 
Then — crede  experto— trust  one  who  has  tried- 
Have  them  spitchcock'd  or  stew'd— they're  too  oily 
when  fried.          Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends, 
The  Knight  and  the  Lady. 
Spitchcock.  s.     Eel  spitchcocked. 

Will  you  have  some  cravfish  and  a  spitchcocke? 

Decker,  Northward  Hoe :  1607. 
Spitchcocked.      part.    adj.        In    Cookery. 
Dressed  as  under  Spitchcock. 

No  man  lards  salt  pork  with  orange  peel, 
Or  garnishes  his  lamb  with  spitchcockt  eel.      King. 

Spite,  s.  [N.Fr.  despit;  Modern  Fr.  depit; 
Italian,  dispetto.~]  Malice ;  rancour ;  hate ; 
malignity;  malevolence. 

This  breeding  rather  spite  than  shame  in  her,  or, 
if  it  were  a  shame,  a  shame  not  of  the  fault,  but  of 
the  repulse,  she  did  thirst  for  a  revenge.— Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

Bewray  they  did  their  inward  boiling  spite, 
Each  stirring  others  to  revenge  their  cause.  Daniel. 

Done  all  to  spite 

The  great  Creator ;  but  their  spite  still  serves 
His  glory  to  augment.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  384. 

'Tis  best  sometimes  your  censure  to  restrain, 
And  charitably  let  the  dull  be  vain  ; 
Your  silence  there  is  better  than  your  spite, 
For  who  can  rail  as  long  as  they  can  write  ? 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  iii.  597. 

Spite  of,  or  In  spite  of.  Notwithstanding ; 
in  defiance  of :  (often  without  any  malig- 
nity of  meaning). 

I'll  guard  thee  free, 
And  save  thee  in  her  spite.  Chapman. 

Blessed  be  such  a  preacher,  whom  God  made 
use  of  to  speak  a  word  in  season,  and  saved  me  in 
spite  of  the  world,  the  devil,  and  myself.— South, 
Sermons. 

In  spite  o/me  I  love,  and  see  too  late 
My  mother's  pride  must  find  my  mother's  fate. 

Dry  den,  Indian  Emperor,  iv.  1. 

For  thy  loved  sake,  spite  of  my  boding  fears, 
I'll  meet  the  danger  which  ambition  brings.    Bowe. 

My  father's  fate, 

In  spite  of&tt  the  fortitude  that  shines 
Before  my  face  in  Cato's  great  example, 
Subdues  my  soul,  and  fills  my  eyes  with  tears. 

Addison,  Catn. 

The  treatise  [of  Eckeloo  against  gaming]  itself  is 
only  worth  noticing  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
author  being  himself  one  of  the  most  inveterate 
gamblers ;  he  wrote  this  work  to  convince  himself 
of  this  folly.  But  in  spite  of  all  his  solemn  vows, 
the  prayers  of  his  friends,  and  his  own  book  per- 
petually quoted  before  his  face,  he  was  a  great 
gamester  to  his  last  hour !  The  same  circumstance 
happened  to  Sir  John  Denhain.— /.  Disraeli,  Curi- 
osities of  Literature,  Gaming. 

Spite,  v.  a. 

1.  Treat  maliciously;    vex;   thwart  malig- 
nantly. 

Beguiled,  divorced,  wrong'd,  spited,  slain, 
Most  detestable  death,  by  thee. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  5. 
I'll  sacrifice  the  lamb  that  I  do  love, 
To  spite  a  raven's  heart  within  a  dove. 

Id.,  Twelfth  Night,  v.  1. 

2.  Fill  with  spite ;  offend. 

So  with  play  did  he  a  good  while  fight  against  the 
fight  of  Zelraane,  who,  more  spited  with  that  cour- 
tesy, that  one  that  did  nothing  should  be  able  to 
resist  her,  burned  away  with  choler  any  motions 
which  might  grow  out  of  her  own  sweet  disposition. 
—Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Spiteful,  adj.     Malicious  ;  malignant 

The  Jews  were  the  deadliest  and  spitefullest 
enemies  of  Christianity  that  were  in  the  world,  and 
in  this  respect  their  orders  to  be  shunned.— Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

All  you  have  done 
Hath  been  but  for  a  wayward  son, 
Spiteful  and  wrathful.     Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  5. 
Our  publick  form  of  divine  service  and  worship 
is  in  every  part  thereof  religious  and  holy,  maugre 
the  malice  of  spiteful  wretches,  who  have  depraved 
it.- White. 

Contempt  is  a  thing  made  up  of  an  undervaluing 
of  a  man,  upon  a  belief  of  his  utter  uselessness,  and 
a  spiteful  endeavour  to  engage  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  the  same  slight  esteem  of  him. — South,  Sermons. 
Spitefully,  adv.    In  a  spiteful  manner ;  ma- 
liciously; malignantly. 

Twice  false  Evndne,  spitefullii  forsworn  ! 
That  fatal  beast  like  this  1  would  have  torn. 

Waller. 
Vanessa  sat, 

Scarce  listening  to  their  idle  chat, 
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Further  than  sometimes  by  a  frown, 
When  they  grew  pert,  to  pull  them  down ; 
At  last  she  spitefully  was  bent 
To  try  their  wisdom's  full  extent. 

Swift,  Cadenus  and  Vanessa. 
Spitefuiness.    *.     Attribute   suggested    by 
Spiteful;  malice;   malignity;   desire  of 
vexing. 

It  looks  more  like  spitefulness  and  ill-nature, 
than  a  diligent  search  after  truth.— Keil,  Against 
Burnet. 

Spitfire,  s.  Term  applied  to  persons  of  a 
fiery,  passionate  temper;  with  physical 
propriety,  used  as  the  name  of  men-of-war 
and  frigates. 

Spitfrogr.  s.  Contemptuous  name  for  a 
sword.  Rare. 

I  would  not  see  thy  spightful  spit-frog  drawne. 

Taylor  (the  Waterpoet)  -.  1030. 

(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Spitted,  adj.  Shot  out  into  length,  as  the 
horns  of  a  deer  (to  which  the  name  of  spit- 
ter  is  sometimes  given). 

Whether  the  head  of  a  deer,  that  by  age  is  more 
spitted,  may  be  brought  again  to  be  more  branched. 
— Bacon. 

Spitter.  s. 

1.  One  who  spits. 

2.  Deer    with    spitted    horns :     (see    under 
Spitted). 

Spittle.  «.  See  extract  from  Todd  under 
Spital. 

To  the  spittle  go, 

And  from  the  powdering-tub  of  infamy 
Fetch  forth  the  lazar  kite  of  Cressid's  kind. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  ii.  1. 
As  the  first  element  in  a  compound. 

This  is  it 

That  makes  the  waned  widow  wed  again  ; 
She  whom  the  spittle-house,  and  ulcerous  sores, 
Would  cast  the  gorge  at,  this  embalms  and  spices 
To  th'  April-day  again. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.3. 
Cure  the  spittle-world  of  maladies.       Cleaudand. 

Spittle,  s.     Moisture  of  the  mouth. 

Minnas  and  Atys  in  the  mouth  were  bred, 
And  never  hatch'd  within  the  labouring  head  ; 
No  blood  from  bitten  nails  those  poems  drew, 
But  churn'd  like  spittle  from  the  lips  they  flew. 

Dry  den.  Translation  ofPersiut,  i.  208. 
His  heart  too  great,  though  fortune  little, 
To  lick  a  rascal  statesman's  spittle.  Swift. 

Spittoon,  s.  Small  stand  for  smokers  to 
void  their  saliva  in. 

Swinging  himself  in  a  rocking-chair,  lounged  a 
large  gentleman  with  his  hat  on,  who  amused  him- 
self by  spitting  alternately  into  the  spittoon  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  stove  and  the  spittoon  on  the  left. 
— Dickens,  Martin  Chuzslewit,  ch.  xvi. 

Spitvenom.  s.  Poison  ejected  from  the 
mouth. 

The  spitvenom  of  their  poisoned  hearts  breaketh 
out  to  the  annoyance  of  others.— Hooker,  Ecclesias- 
tical Polity. 

Splanchnic,  adj.  [Gr.  air\ay\vov  =  bowel.] 
In  Anatomy.  Connected  with  the  intestinal 
viscera. 

The  right  splanchnic  [nerve]  slips  out  of  the 
thorax  ...  at  a  point  internal,  superior,  and  anterior 
to  the  sympathetic.  —  C.  Benson,  (Diaphragm)  in 
Todd's  Cyclopeedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

Splanchnology.  *.  [Gr.  Xoyot,- =  word,  prin- 
ciple, reason,  doctrine.]  In  Anatomy. 
Doctrine,  or  department  of  investigation, 
connected  with  the  viscera :  (more  usually 
found  as  a  title  to  a  book,  or  the  division 
of  one,  than  as  part  of  a  context). 
Splash,  v.  a.  Daub  with  dirt  in  great 
quantities. 

Then  answer'd  squire  Morley,  Pray  get  a  calash, 
That  in  summer  may  burn,  and  in  winter  may  splash . 
Prior,  Songs  and  Ballads,  Down  Hall. 

Splash.  S. 

I.  Wet  or  dirt  thrown  up  from  a  puddle, 

mire,  or  the  like. 
•_>.  Blot. 

Rahel's  . .  .  very  mode  of  writing  is  complex,  nay, 
is  careless,  incondite;  with  dashes  and  splashes, . . . 
with  involutions,  abruptness,  whirls,  and  tortuosi- 
ties ,  so  that  even  the  grammatical  meaning  is  some- 
times burdensome  to  seize. — Carlyle,  Critical  awl 
Miscellaneous  Essays,  Varnhagen  von  Ense's  Me- 
moirs. 
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spiiabboard.  *.    Part  of  a  gig  for  keeping 
off  the  splashes.     When  very  lightly  made, 
and  placed,  as  a  curved  piece  of  wood  or 
leather,  just  over  the  highest  part  of  the 
wheel,  it  is  called  a  splashwing. 
spiashwin*.  s.    See  Splashboard. 
splashy,  adj.     Full  of  dirty  water ;  apt  to 

daub. 
Splay,  v.  a.     Display. 

Each  bush  a  bar,  each  spray  a  banner  splayed, 
Each  house  a  fort,  our  passage  to  have  stayed. 

Mirrottrfor  Magistrate,  p.  414. 

Splay,    adj.      Displayed ;    spread ;    turned 
outwards. 

Her  face  and  her  splay  foot  have  made  her  ac- 
cused for  a  witch.— Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  b.  i. 
He  hath  a  splaie  foot.^Barret,  Aloearie :  1580. 

Splay-foot,  adj.    Splay-footed. 

Though  still  some  traces  of  our  rustick  vein 
And  matt-foot  verse  remain'd,  and  will  remain. 

Pope.  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  ep.  i. 

Splay-footed,  udj.    Having  a  splay  foot 
Sure  1  met  no  splea-footed  baker. 

Hachin,  Dumb  Knight :  1633. 

Splayed,  adj.    Displayed  :  (used,  in  Archi- 
tecture, to  denote  an  angle  cut  off). 
Spiaymouth.  s.     Mouth  widened  by  design. 

All  authors  to  their  own  defects  are  blind : 
Hadst  thou  but,  Janus-like,  a  face  behind, 
To  see  the  people  when  splat/mouths  they  make, 
To  mark  their  fingers  pointed  at  thy  back, 
Their  tongues  loll'd  out  a  foot. 

Dry  den.  Translation  ofPersius,  i.  114. 

Spleen.  *.     [Lat.  splen ;  Gr.  <r;r\>>.] 

1.  In  Anatomy.    Vascular  gland  without  a 
duct  for  carrying  off  its  secretion,  and  (as 
such)  one  having  its  function  imperfectly 
understood. 

If  tl»e  wound  be  on  the  left  hypochondrium,  under 
the  short  ribs,  you  may  conclude  the  spleen  wounded. 
—  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  office  performed 
by  certain  bodies  connected  with  the  sanguiferous 
system,  which  possess  the  essential  elements  of  the  j 
glandular  structure  without  any  efferent  ducts,  is  to  ! 
restore  to  the  circulating  current  any  substances 
which  they  may  withdraw  from  it ;  and  there  seems 
adequate  ground  therefore  for  the  conclusion  that 
their  action,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  subsidiary  to 
the  process  of  sanguification  :  being  exercised,  per- 
haps upon  that  portion  of  the  nutrient  materials 
more  especially  which  did  not  traverse  the  absorb- 
ent system  when  first  introduced,  but  which  was  | 
directly  taken  up  by  the  blood-vessels.  The  organs 
in  question  are  the  spleen  and  the  thymus,  thyroid, 
ana  supra-renal  bodies. . . .  The  results  then  of  all 
the  recent  investigations  on  these  organs  tend  to 
prove  that,  equally  with  the  absorbent  glands,  they 
supply  the  germs  of  those  cells  which  are  ultimately 
to  become  blood-corpuscles.  Such  it  is  well  known 
was  the  doctrine  of'  Hewson,  in  regard  to  the  spleen 
and  thymus  gland :  and  there  are  many  facts  which 
lend  it  a  considerable  probability. — Dr.  Carpenter, 
Principles  of  Human  Physiology,  §§  129, 139 :  1864. 

2.  Anger;  spite;  ill-humour. 

If  she  must  teem, 

Create  her  child  of  spleen,  that  it  may  live 
And  be  a  thwart  disnatured  torment  to  her. 

Shalcespear,  King  Lear,  i.  4. 
Kind  pity  checks  my  spleen ;  brave  scorn  forbids 
Those  tears  to  issue,  which  swell  my  eye-lids. 

Donne. 

All  envied ;  but  the  Thestyan  brethren  show'd 
The  least  respect ;  and  thus  they  vent  their  spleen 

aloud: 
'  Lay  down  those  honour'd  spoils.' 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Meleager 
and  Atalanta. 

3.  Fit  of  anger. 

Charge  not  in  your  spleen  a  noble  person, 
And  spoil  your  nobler  soul. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  i.  2. 

4.  Inconstancy;  caprice. 

A  hare-brain'd  Hotspur,  govern 'd  by  a  spleen. 

Shakespear,  Henry  Iv.  Part  I.  T.  2. 
A  mad-brain  rudesby,  full  of  spleen. 

Id.,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 

5.  Sudden  motion  ;  fit. 

Brief  as  the  lightning  in  the  col  lied  night, 
That,  in  a  spleen,  unfolds  both  heaven  and  earth ; 
And,  ere  a  man  hath  power  to  say.  Behold  ! 
The  jaws  of  darkness  do  devour  it  up. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer  Might's  Dream,  i.  1. 

6.  Melancholy ;  hypoc.hondriacal  vapours. 

The  spleen  with  sullen  vapours  clouds  the  brain, 
And  binds  the  spirits  in  its  heavy  chain, 
Howe'er  the  cause  fant&stick  may  appear, 
Th'  effect  is  real,  and  the  pain  sincere. 

Sir  R.  Blackmore. 
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Whether  idleness  be  the  mother  or  the  daughter 
of  spleen  /—Bishop  Berkeley,  Querist,  §  362. 
7.  Immoderate  merriment:  (the  derange- 
ment of  the  spleen  having  been  thought  to 
give  rise  to  immoderate  merriment.  That 
it  has  been  credited  with  the  same  potency 
in  causing  the  opposite  state  of  hypochon- 
driacism  has  already  been  seen.  Insta- 
bility, or  inconstancy,  of  temper  is,  perhaps, 
the  general  expression  of  its  influence). 

As  you  desire  the  spleen,  and  would  die  with 
laughing.—  Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  in.  2. 

Spleen,  v.  a.     Deprive  of  spleen. 
Spleened.  adj.    Deprived  of  the  spleen. 

Animals  spleened  grow  salacious.—  Arbuthnot. 
Spleenful,  adj.     Peevish  ;    fretful  ;    melan- 
cholv. 

The  commons,  like  an  angry  hive  of  bees 
That  want  their  leader,  scatter  up  and  down  ; 
Myself  have  calm'd  their  spleenful  mutiny. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  in.  2. 
The  cheerful  soldiers,  with  new  stores  supplied, 
Now  long  to  execute  their  spleenful  will. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mtrabilis,  cxvin. 
If  you  drink  tea  upon  a  promontory  that  over- 
hangs the  sea,  the  whistling  of  the  wind  is  better 
musick  to  contented  minds  than  the  opera  to  the 
spleenful.—  Pope. 
Spleenish.  adj.    Fretful  ;  peevish. 

Luxury,  pride,  ambition,  rebellion,  murder,  the 
common  and  known  fruits  of  fiery  and  spleenish 
tempers.—  Archdeacon  Arnway,  Tablet  of  Modera- 
tion, p.  8:  1661. 
Spleeniess.  adj.     Kind  ;  gentle  ;  mild. 

Mean  time  flew  our  ships,  and  streiglit  we  fetcht 
The  syren's  isle  ;  a  spleenless  wind  so  stretcht 
Her  wings  to  waft  us,  and  so  urged  our  keel. 

Chapman. 

Spleenwort.  s.  [Gr.  <rn-X>>.]  Fern  of  the 
genus  Asplenium. 

Safe  pass'd  the  gnome  through  this  fantastick 

band, 
A  branch  of  healing  spleen-wort  in  his  hand. 

Pope,  Eape  of  the  Lock,  canto  iv. 
Spleeny.  adj.    Angry;  peevish;  humorous. 

What  though  I  know  her  virtuous, 
And  well  deserving  ;  yet  I  know  her  for 
A  spleeny  Lutheran,  and  not  wholesome  to 
Our  cause.  Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

The  heart,  and  harbour'd  thoughts  of  ill,  make 

traitors, 
Not  spleeny  speeches. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Valentinian. 

Splendent,  adj.  [Lat.  splendens,  -entis, 
pres.  part,  of  splendeo  =  I  shine.] 

1.  Shining;  glossy;  having  lustre. 

They  assigned  them  names  from  some  remarkable 
qualities,  that  is  very  observable  in  their  red  and 
splendent  planets.—  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Metal  lick  substances  may,  by  reason  of  their  great 
density,  reflect  all  the  light  incident  upon  them, 
and  so  be  as  opake  and  splendent  as  it  is  possible  for 
any  body  to  be.—  Sir  I.  Newton. 

2.  Eminently  conspicuous. 

In  comparison  of  his  own  free  contemplations,  he 
did  think  divers  great  and  splendent  fortunes  of  his 
time  little  more  than  commodious  captivities.  —  Sir 
H.  Wotton,  Remains,  p.  66. 

God's  third  attribute  is  his  goodness  ;  and  this  is 
splendent  in  two  respects;  first,  in  that  he  is  the 
cause  efficient  of  things  ;  and  next,  the  cause  ap- 
petible.—  Shelf  ard,  Learned  Discourses,  p.  181  :  1(535. 

Splendid,  adj.  [Fr.  splendide  ;  Lat.  splendi- 
dus.~]  Showy;  magnificent;  dazzling;  gor- 
geous. 

Unacceptable,  though  in  heaven,  our  state 
Of  splendid  vassalage. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  225. 
Splendidly,   adv.     Magnificently;  sumptu- 
ously ;  pompously. 

Their  condition,  though  it  look  splendidly,  yet 
when  you  handle  it  on  all  sides,  it  will  prick  your 
fingers.—  Jeremy  Taylor. 

xou  will  not  admit  you  live  spendidly,  yet  it  can- 
not be  denied  but  that  you  live  neatly  and  elegantly. 
—  Dr.  H.  More. 

How  he  lives  and  eats. 
How  largely  gives,  how  splendidly  he  treats. 

Dryden. 

He,  of  the  royal  store 
Splendidly  frugal,  sits  whole  nights  devoid 
Of  sweet  repose.  A.  Philips. 

Splendour,  s.  [Fr.splendeur;  Lat.  splendor.] 
1.  Lustre;  power  of  shining. 

Splendour  hath  a  degree  of  whiteness,  especially 
if  there  be  a  little  repercussion  ;  for  a  lojking-glass, 
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with  the  steel  behind,  looketh  whiter  than  clnss 
simple.— Bacon,  Natural  and   Experimental  His- 

Th'e  first  symptoms  are  a  dullness,  a  certain  splen- 
dour or  shining  in  the  eyes,  with  a  little  moisture.— 
A  rbuthnot. 

2.  Magnificence ;  pomp. 

Romulus,  being  to  give  laws  to  his  new  Romans, 
found  no  better  way  to  procure  an  esteem  and  reve- 
rence to  them,  than  by  first  procuring  it  to  himself 
by  splendour  of  habit  and  retinue.— South,  Sermons. 

'Tis  use  alone  that  sanctifies  expence, 
And  splendour  borrows  all  her  rays  from  sense. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iv.  179. 

Splendrous.  adj.     Having  splendour. 

Whose  splendrous arms  shone  like  a  mighty  flame. 
Drayton,  David  and  Goliath. 

Splenetic,  or  Splenetic,  adj.  [Fr.  spltne- 
tique.  —  That  splenetic  is  a  common  pro- 
nunciation is  a  matter  of  experience ;  and 
that,  as  far  as  authority  goes,  so  influen- 
tial an  authority  as  Pope  wrote  splenetic, 
may  be  seen  from  the  extracts.  Which  is 
right  is  difficult  to  say.  That  the  length 
of  the  vowel  has  little  to  do  with  the  mat- 
ter is  plain  from  words  like  theatre  (thed- 
trum),  orator  (orator),  and  numerous 
others.  The  question  turns  upon  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  English  habit  of  throwing 
the  accent  back  has  over-ridden  the  in- 
fluence of  the  length  of  the  vowel  thus 
shortened.  Treating  e  and  a  (both  long), 
whether  Greek  or  Latin,  followed  by  -zc«-« 
or  -IKOC,  and  converted  into  English,  as  the 
same,  the  result  is  that  we  get  two  extreme 
words,  lunatic  and  lymphatic;  the  question 
then  arising  being  which  of  the  two  de- 
termines the  less  definite  instances  ?  The 
word  under  notice  is  one  of  them  ;  and  the 
extent  to  which  sound  is  doubtful  is  implied 
in  the  present  remarks.  Fanatic  is  an- 
other;  and,  although  the  editor  saysfand- 
tic,  as  he  says  splenetic,  (also  lymphatic) 
he  has  more  than  once  heard  fanatic  de- 
fended. It  is  probable  that  the  lunatics 
will  beat  the  lymphatics.}  Troubled  with 
spleen  ;  fretful ;  peevish. 

Horace  purged  himself  from  these  splenetick  re- 
flections in  odes  and  epodes,  before  he  undertook 
his  satyrs. — Dryden. 

You  humour  me  when  T  am  sick  j 
"Why  not  when  I  am  splenetick  'I 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  ep.  vii. 

Splenetic,  or  Splenetic,  s.   Splenetic  person. 
This  daughter  silently  lours;   the  other  steals  a 
kind  look  at  you ;  a  third  is  exactly  well  behaved : 
and  a  fourth  a  splenetick. — Tatter. 
Splenetical.  adj.     Splenetic. 

I  have  received  much  benefit  touching  my  sjjle- 
netical  infirmity. — Sir  H.  Wotton,  Remains,  p.  368. 

Splenic,  adj.  [Fr.  splenique.']  Belonging  to 
the  spleen. 

Suppose  the  spleen  obstructed  in  its  lower  parts 
and  splenick  branch,  a  potent  heat  causeth  the  or- 
gasmus  to  boil.— Harvey. 

The  splenick  vein  hath  divers  cells  opening  into  it 
near  its  extremities  in  human  bodies ;  but  in  quad- 
rupeds the  cells  open  into  the  trunks  of  the  splenick 
veins. — Ray,  On  the  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in 
the  Works  of  the  Creation. 
Splenisn.  adj.  Spleenish. 

Yourselves  you  must  engage, 
Somewhat  to  cool  your  splenish  rage, 
Your  grievous  thirst ;  and  to  asswage 
That  first,  you  drink  this  liquor. 

Drayton,  Nymphidia. 
Splenitive.  adj.     Hot ;  fiery ;  passionate. 

Take  thy  fingers  from  rny  throat ; 
For  though  I  am  not  splenitive  and  rash, 
Yet  I  have  in  me  something  dangerous. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  v.  1. 

Splent.  s.     See  Splint. 
Splice,  v.  a.    Join  the   two  ends  of  a  rope 
without  a  knot,  by  binding  over,  or  over- 
laying them. 

And  now,  my  good  friends,  I've  a  fine  opportunity 
To  obfuscate  you  all  by  soa  terms  with  impunity, 
And  talking  of  caulking, 
And  quarter-deck  walking  .  . . 
Of  lower-deck  guns,  and  of  broadsides  and  chases, 
Of  taffrails  and  topsails  and  splicing  main-braces. 
Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  The  Bagman's  Dog. 
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Splice.  *.    Joining  of  a  rope. 

An  eye  splice  forms  an  eye  or  circle  at  the  end  of 
a  rope.  A  short  splice  is  the  joining  of  two  ends  not 
intended  to  pass  through  a  block.  A  long  splice  is 
used  to  unite  two  ends  which  have  to  pass  through 
a  block.  It  is  formed  by  untwisting  the  two  ends, 
and  interweaving  the  strands  of  one  in  the  alternate 
strands  of  the  other.  The  strands  must  be  hauled 
well  throiiKh,  and  beaten  with  a  marline  spike  to 
render  them  firm. — Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Splint.  .9.     [from  root  of  splice,  split.] 

1 .  Fragment  of  wood  in  general. 

The  splints  and  spavins  too. 

Cleaveland,  Poems,  p.  144 :  1659. 

2.  Thin  piece  of  wood  or  other  matter  used 
by  surgeons  to  hold  the  bone  newly  set  in 
its  place. 

The  ancients,  after  the  seventh  day,  used  splints, 
which  not  only  kept  the  members  steady,  but 
straight ;  and  of  these  some  are  made  of  tin,  others 
of  scabbard  and  wood,  sewed  up  in  linen  cloths. — 
Wiseman,  Surgery. 

8.  See  extract. 

A  splent  is  a  callous  hard  substance,  or  an  insen- 
sible swelling,  which  breeds  on  or  adheres  to  the 
shank-bone  of  a  horse ;  and  when  it  grows  big,  spoils 
the  shape  of  the  leg.  When  there  is  but  one,  it  is 
called  a  single  splent;  but  when  there  is  another 
opposite  to  it  on  the  outside  of  the  shank-bone,  it  is 
called  a  pegged  or  pinned  splent. — Farrier's  Dic- 
tionary. 
4.  Coal.  ' 

Splent  or  splint  coal  [is]  a  hard  laminated  kjnd  of 
coal,  less  bituminous  than  caking  coal,  and  inter- 
mediate between  Cannel  and  common  pit-coal.    It 
bums  free  and  open,  without  caking,  and  furnishes 
a  good  house-coal.    Splint  coal  is  produced  by  the 
Glasgow  coal-field,  as  well  as  by  those  of  Shropshire, 
Warwickshire,  Derbyshire,  and  Nottinghamshire, 
and  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  coal  from  North  and 
South  Staffordshire.— Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary 
Of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Splint,  v.  a.      In  Surgery.     Join  together, 
or    support,    by    means    of   a    splint    or 
splints. 

The  broken  rancour  of  your  high  swoln  hearts, 
But  lately  splinted,  knit,  and  join'd  together, 
Must  gently  be  preserved,  cherish'd,  and  kept. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  ii.  2. 
Splinter,  s. 

1.  Fragment  of  anything  broken,  cracked,  or 
snapped,  more  or  less  in  the  direction  of  its 
length,  with  violence. 

He  was  slain  upon  a  course  at  tilt,  one  of  the 
splinters  of  Montgomery's  staff  going  in  at  his 
bever.— Bacon. 
Amidst  whole  heaps  of  spices  lights  a  ball, 

And  now  their  odours  arm'd  against  them  flie; 
Some  preciously  by  shatter'd  porcelain  fall, 

And  some  by  aromatick  splinters  die. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  xxix. 

2.  Thin  piece  of  wood  :  (used  adjectivally  in 
the  extract). 

A  plain  Indian  fan,  used  by  the  meaner  sort,  made 
of  the  small  stringy  parts  of  roots,  spread  out  in  a 
round  flat  form,  and  so  bound  together  with  a 
splinter  hoop,  and  strengthened  with  small  bars  on 
both  sides.— Grew,  Museum. 
Splinter,  v.  a. 

1.  Break  into  splinters. 

'The  postern  gate  si  lakes,' continued  Rebecca;  'it 
crashes — it  is  splintered  by  his  blows — they  rush  in 
— the  outwork  is  won— Oh,  God !— they  hurl  the 
defenders  from  the  battlements— they  throw  them 
into  the  moat.'— Sir  W.  Scott,  Ivanhoe,  ch.  xxx. 

2.  Secure  by  splints  ;  support. 

This  broken  joint  entreat  her  to  splinter,  and  this 
crack  of  vour  love  shall  grow  stronger  than  it  was 
before.— Sliakespear,  Othello,  ii.  3. 

Those  men  have  broken  credits, 
Loose  and  dismember'd  faiths,  my  dear  Antonio, 
That  splinter  them  with  vows. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Maid  in  the  Mill. 
That  place  I  find  so  strangely  shattered,  that  it 
will  be  very  hard  for  me  to  splinter  up  the  broken 
confused  pieces  of  it. — Bishop  Wren,  Monarchy  As- 
serted, p.  148. 

Splinter,  v.  n.    Be  broken  into  fragments  ; 
be  shivered. 

Oak-timber  is  fitted  for  ship-building  by  the  pro- 
perty of  not  readily  splintering. —  Woodland  Com- 
panion, p.  5. 
Splintered,  part.  adj.  Broken  into  splinters. 

The  splinter'd  aperture 
Of  attick  pane  demolish  d. 

Uurdis,  Favourite  Village:  1800. 

Split,  v.  a.  pret.  and  past  part,  split. 
1.  Cleave;    rive;    divide    longitudinally    in 
two. 
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Do't,  and  thou  hast  the  one  half  of  my  heart; 
Do't  not,  thou  splitt'st  thine  own. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 
That  self-hand 

Hath,  with  the  courage  which  the  heart  did  lend  it, 
Splitted  the  heart.  Id.,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  1. 

Wert  thou  served  up  two  in  one  dish,  the  rather 
To  split  thy  sire  into  a  double  father  ?     Cleaveland. 

Cold  Winter  split  the  rocks  in  twain.        Dryden. 

A  skull  so  hard,  that  it  is  almost  as  easy  to  split  a 
helmet  of  iron  as  to  make  a  fracture  in  it.— Bay,  On 
the  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the  Works  of  the 
Creation. 

This  effort  is  in  some  earthquakes  so  vehement, 
that  it  splits  and  tears  the  earth,  making  cracks  or 
chasms  in  it  some  miles.—  Woodward. 

2.  Divide ;  part. 

One  and  the  same  ray  is  by  refraction  disturbed, 
shattered,  dilated,  and  split,  and  spread  into  many 
diverging  rays— Sir  I.  Newton. 

Oh !  would  it  please  the  gods  to  split 
Thy  beauty,  size,  and  years,  and  wit, 
No  age  could  furnish  out  a  pair 
Of  nymphs  so  graceful,  wise,  and  fair.  Swift. 

3.  Dash  and  break  on  a  rock. 

God's  desertion,  as  a  full  and  violent  wind,  drives 
him  in  an  instant,  not  to  the  harbour,  but  on  the 
rock  where  he  will  be  irrecoverably  split.— Dr.  H. 
More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 
Those  who  live  by  shores,  with  joy  behold 

Some  wealthy  vessel  split  or  stranded  nigh ; 
And  from  the  rocks  leap  down  for  ship wreck'd  gold, 

And  seek  the  tempests  which  the  others  fly. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  ccli. 

4.  Divide  ;  break  into  discord. 

In  states  notoriously  irreligious,  a  secret  and  ir- 
resistible power  splits  their  counsels,  and  smites 
their  most  refined  policies  with  frustration  and  a 
curse. — South,  Sermons. 

Split,  v.  n.     [A.S.  splitan.] 

1.  Burst  in  sunder ;   crack ;    suffer  disrup- 
tion. 

A  huge   vessel  of  exceeding  hard  marble  split 
asunder  by  congealed  water. — Boyle. 
What  is 't  to  me, 

Who  never  sail  on  her  unfaithful  sea, 
If  storms  arise  and  clouds  grow  black, 
If  the  mast  split,  and  threaten  wrack  ? 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Horace,  b.i.  ode  xxix. 

2.  Burst  with  laughter. 

Each  had  a  gravity  would  make  you  split, 
And  shook  his  head  at  Murray  as  a  wit. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii  ep.  ii. 

3.  Be  broken  against  rocks. 

After  our  ship  did  split, 

When  you,  and  the  poor  number  saved  with  you, 
Hung  on  our  driving  boat. 

Sliakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  i.  2. 

These  are  the  rocks  on  which  the  sanguine  tribe 
of  lovers  daily  split,  and  on  which  the  politician,  the 
alchymist,  and  projector,  are  cast  away. — Addison, 
Spectator. 

The  seamen  spied  a  rock,  and  the  wind  was  so 
strong  that  we  were  driven  directly  upon  it,  and 
immediately  split.— Swift. 

4.  Divulge  a  secret:   (as,  'Don't  split,'  or, 
with  upon,  '  Don't  split  upon  me'). 

Splitter.  s.     One  who  splits. 

How  should  we  rejoice,  if,  like  Judas  the  first, 
Those  .tjilitters  of  parsons  in  sunder  should  burst ! 

Swift. 

Splitting:,  verbal  abs.    Act  of  one  who  splits 
or  divides. 

Their  logick  has  appeared  the  mere  art  of  wrang- 
ling, and  their  metaphysicks  the  skill  of  splitting  an 
hair,  of  distinguishing  without  a  difference. — Watts, 
On  the  Mind. 

Splotch,  s.     Dab. 

The  leaves  were  crumpled,  and  smeared  with 
stains  and  splotches  of  grease.  .  ..  There  were 
splotchy  engravings  scattered  here  and  there  through 
the  pages  of  Monsieur  F6  val's  romance. — Eleanor's 
Victory,  ch.  v. 

Splotchy,  adj.    Having  splotches. 

(For  example  see  Splotch.) 

Splutter,  s.     Bustle  ;  tumult. 

Bull-hearted  M.  de  Malseigne  draws  his  sword ; 
and  will  force  egress.  Confused  splutter.  M.  de 
Malseigne's  sword  breaks :  he  snatches  Commandant 
Denoue's :  the  sentry  is  wounded. — Carlyle,  The 
French  Revolution,  pt.  ii.  b.  ii.  ch.  v. 

Splutter,    v.  n.      Speak   hastily  and    con- 
fusedly. 

A  Dutchman  came  into  the  secretary's  office, 
spluttering  and  making  a  great  noise.— Carleton, 
Memoirs,  p.  83. 

Spoil,    v.   a.     [N.Fr. ;    Lat.  spolior ;    pret. 

part,  spoliatua,  from  spolia  =  spoils.] 
1.  Seize  by  robbery  ;  take  away  by  force. 
6  N  2 
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Ye  took  joyfully  the  spoiling  of  your  goods,  know, 
ing  in  yourselves  that  ye  have  in  heaven  an  enduring 
substance.— Hebrews,  x.  34. 

This  mount 
With  all  his  verdure  spoil'd,  and  trees  adrift. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  zi.  831. 

2.  Plunder;  strip  of  goods. 

Yielding  themselves  upon  the  Turks'  faith,  for 
tl-e  safeguard  of  their  liberty  and  goods,  they  were 
most  injuriously  spoiled  of  all  that  they  "had.— 
Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

Thou  shalt  not  gain,  what  I  deny  to  yield, 
Nor  reap  the  harvest,  though  thou  spoil'st  the  field. 
Prior,  Solomon,  ii.  261. 
My  sons  their  old  unhappy  sire  despise, 
Spoil'd  of  his  kingdom,  and  deprived  of  eyes. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  First  Book  of  the 
Thebais  ofStatius. 

3.  Corrupt ;  mar  ;  make  useless. 

Beware  lest  any  man  spoil  you,  through  philo- 
sophy and  vain  deceit.— Colossians,  ii.  8. 

Spiritual  pride  spoils  many  graces.— Jeremy  Tay- 
lor. 

Women  are  not  only  spoiled  by  this  education, 
but  we  spoil  that  part  of  the  world  which  would 
otherwise  furnish  most  instances  of  an  eminent  and 
exalted  piety.— Law. 
Spoil,  v.  n. 

1 .  Practise  robbery  or  plunder. 

England  was  infested  with  robbers  and  outlaws, 
which,  lurking  in  woods,  used  to  break  forth  to  rob 
and  spoil. — Spenser. 

They  which  hate  us  spoil  for  themselves.— Psalms, 
xliv.  10. 

2.  Grow  useless  ;  be  corrupted. 

He  that  gathered  a  hundred  bushels  of  acorns,  or 
apples,  had  thereby  a  property  in  them :  he  was  only 
to  look  that  he  used  them  before  they  spoiled,  else 
he  robbed  others.— Locke. 

Spoil,  s.     [Lat.  spolia  =  spoils.] 

1.  That  which   is  taken  by  violence;    that 
which  is  taken  from  an  enemy ;  plunder ; 
pillage ;  booty. 

The  cry  of  Talbot  serves  me  for  a  sword ; 
For  I  have  loaden  me  with  many  spoils, 
Using  uo  other  weapon  but  his  name. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  ii.  1. 

2.  That  which  is  gained  by  strength  or  effort. 
But  grant  our  hero's  hopes  long  toil 

And  comprehensive  genius  crown, 
Each  science  and  each  art  his  spoil, 
Yet  what  reward,  or  what  renown  ?  Bentley. 

3.  That  which  is  taken  from  another. 

Gentle  gales, 

Fanning  their  odoriferous  wings,  dispense 
Native  perfumes,  and  whisper  whence  they  stole 
These  balmy  spoils.     Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  156. 

4.  Act  of  robbery  ;  robbery  ;  waste. 

The  man  that  hath  not  musick  in  himself. 
Nor  is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 
Is  tit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 

Too  late,  alas !  we  find 
The  softness  of  thy  sword,  continued  through  thy 

soil, 
To  be  the  only  cause  of  unrecover'd  spoil.  Drayton. 

Go  and  speed  1 
Havock,  and  spoil,  and  ruin,  are  my  gain. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  1008. 

5.  Corruption  ;  cause  of  corruption. 

Company,  villainous  company,  hath  been  the  tpoil 
of  me.— Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iii.  3. 

6.  Slough ;  cast-  off  skin  of  a  serpent. 

Snakes,  the  rather  for  the  casting  of  their  spoil, 
live  till  they  be  old.— Bacon. 

Spoiled,  part.  adj.     Over-indulged. 

Although  she  refused  to  accept  of  freedom,  she 
was  constantly  suffered  to  be  free  j  she  went  where 
she  listed :  no  curb  was  put  either  on  her  words  or 
actions ;  they  felt  for  one  so  darkly  fated,  and  so 
susceptible  of  every  wound,  the  same  pitying  and 
compliant  indulgence  the  mother  feels  for  a  spoiled 
and  sickly  child,— dreading  to  impose  authority, 
even  where  they  imagined  it  for  her  benefit. — Lord 
Lytton,  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  b.  iii.  ch.iv. 

Spoiler,  s.    One  who  spoils. 

1.  Robber;  plunderer;  pillager. 

Such  ruin  of  her  manners  Rome 
Doth  suffer  now,  as  she's  become 
But  her  own  spoiler  and  own  prey. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy. 

Providence,  where  it  loves  a  nation,  concerns 
itself  to  own  and  assert  the  interests  of  religion,  by 
blasting  the  spoilers  of  religious  persons  and  places. 
— Smith,  Sermons. 

Came  you  then  here,  thus  far,  through  waves,  to 

conquer, 

To  waste,  to  plunder,  out  of  mere  compassion  ? 
Is  it  humanity  that  prompts  you  on  ? 
Happy  for  us,  and  happy  for  you  spoilers, 
Had  your  humanity  ne'er  reach'd  our  world  ! 

A.  Philips. 

2.  One  who  mars  or  corrupts  anything. 
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spoiifui.  adj.    Wasteful;  rapacious. 

Having  oft  in  battles  vanquished 
Those  spoi\fvl  Picts,  and  swarmine  Easterlings, 
Long  time  in  peace  his  realm  established. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
There  all  the  host  as  towards  Nice  we  past. 
With  spoilful  hands  laid  all  the  countrie  wast. 

Mirronrfor  Magistrates,  p.  642. 

Spoilsport,  s.     Marrer. 

After  all,  he  pays  well  that  pays  with  gold— and 
Mike  Lam  bourne  was  never  a  make-bate,  or  a  spoil- 
fpnrt,  or  the  like.  E'en  live  and  let  others  live,  that 
is  my  motto.— Sir  W.  Scott,  Kenilworth,  ch.  zxviii. 

Spoke.  .».     [A.S.  spac,  spaca.] 

1.  Bar  of  a  wheel  that  passes  from  the  nave 
to  the  felly. 

All  you  gods, 

In  general  synod  take  away  her  power ; 
Break  all  the  spokes  and  fellies  of  her  wheel, 
And  bowl  the  round  nave  down  the  hill  of  heaven. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 
No  heir  e'er  drove  so  fine  a  coach ; 
The  spoke*,  we  are  by  Ovid  told, 
Were  silver,  and  the  axle  gold.  Swift. 

2.  Spar  of  a  ladder. 

The  spooks  by  which  they  scaled  so  high. 

Lovelace,  Lucasta  Posthttma,  p.  71. 
Spoken,   part.  adj.      Oral,  as   opposed   to 
written. 

The  original  of  these  signs  for  communication  is 
found  in  viva  voce,  in  spoken  language.— Holder, 
Element*  of  Speech. 

Spokesnave.  s.    Wheelwright's  plane, 
spokesman.  «.  One  who  speaks  for  another. 

'Tisyou  that  have  the  reason. — To  do  what? — 
To  be  a  spokesman  from  madam  Sylvia. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  1. 

Misery  which,  through  long  ages,  had  no  spokes- 
man, no  helper,  will  now  be  its  own  helper  and 
speak  for  itaelf.— Carlyle,  The  French  Revolution, 
pt.  i.  b.  viL  ch.  viii. 

Spoliate.  '•.  a.    Despoil. 

But  the  other  great  whig  families  who  had  ob- 
tained this  honour,  and  who  had  done  something 
more  for  it  than  spoliate  their  church  and  betray 
their  king,  set  up  their  backs  against  this  claim  of 
the  Egremonts.— B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  i.  ch.  iii. 

Spoliation,  s.     Act  of  robbery  or  privation. 

An  ecclesiastical  benefice  is  sometimes  void  '<!<• 
jure  et  facto.'  and  sometimes  '  de  facto,'  and  not '  de 
jure;'  as  when  a  man  suffers  a  spoliation  by  his 
own  *ct.—Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

Of  all  the  agents  of  the  foreign  government  he 
rSunderland]  was,  with  the  single  exception  of  Jef- 
freys, the  most  odious  to  the  nation,  Few  knew 
that  Sunderland's  voice  had  in  secret  been  given 
aitainst  the  spoliation  of  Magdalene  College  and  the 
prosecution  of  the  bishops:  but  all  knew  ...  he  had 
turned  or  pretended  to  turn  Papist,  that  he  had,  a 
few  days  after  his  apostasy,  appeared  in  Westmin- 
ster Hall  as  a  witness  against  the  oppressed  fathers 
of  the  church.—  MacatUay,  History  of  England, 
ch.  xx. 

The  principle  of  a  poor-law  is,  therefore,  laudable 
and  beneficial.  But  if  this  principle  be  carried  be- 
yond a  certain  limit ;  if  it  be  not  carefully  guarded 
by  counteracting  forces ;  . . .  a  poor-law  will  become 
a  system  of  legal  spoliation,  which  will  impoverish 
one  part  of  the  community  in  order  to  corrupt  the 
remainder.— Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  On  the  Influence  of 
Authority  on  Matters  of  Opinion,  ch.  vii. 


Spoliatory,  adj.    Having  the  character  of 
spoliation. 

Sometimes  not  a  whit  more  unjust  or  spoliatory 
measures.— (Quarterly  Review,  vol.xlvii.  p.  416.  (Ord 
Mo.) 

Spondaic,   adj.     Belonging  to  a  spondee; 
like  a  spondee. 

The  measure  of  time  in  pronouncing  may  be 
varied,  so  as  very  strongly  to  represent  not  only  the 
modes  of  external  action,  but  the  quick  or  slow  suc- 
cession of  ideas,  and  consequently  the  passions  of 
the  mind.  This  at  least  was  the  power  of  the  span- 
ilatck  and  dactylick  harmony.— Dr.  Johnson,  Ram- 
bler, no.  94. 

Spondalcal.  adj.     Spondaic. 

Pythagoras  caused  the  musician  to  change  the 

tones ;  and  so  by  a  heavy,  grave,  spondaical  musick 

lie  presently  appeased  their  tmy.-Chilmead,  Trans- 

latwn  of  f errand  on  Love  Melancholy,  p.  Sis :  1640. 

Spondal.  *.     Spondyle.     Rare. 

The  circles  of  the  divine  providence  turn  them- 
selves upon  the  affairs  of  the  world  so,  tiiat  every 
Tndal  of  the  wheels  may  mark  out  these  virtues 
wmcn  we  are  then  to  exercise.— Jeremu  Taulor 
Ductor  Dubitantium,  dedication.    (Ord  "is.)    ^' 
Spondee.    *.       [Gr.  oirovltioy,  from   oiri*Cu  = 

I  pour  out  as  a  libation  ;  the  metre  founded 
on  the  preponderance  of   long  syllables 
being  supposed  from  its  gravity,  or  ma- 
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jesty,  to  be  suitable  to  the  solemnity  thereby 
implied  ;  Lat.  spondceus.']  Foot  of  two  long 
syllables. 

We  see  in  the  choice  of  the  words  the  weight  of 
the  stone,  and  the  striving  to  heave  it  up  the  moun- 
tain: Homer  clogs  the  verse  with  spondees,  and 
leaves  the  vowels  open.— Broome. 

Spondyle.    *.      [Lat.   spondylus,   from   Gr 
<T7r6i<<5t'Xot'.]     Vertebra  ;  joint  of  the  spine. 

At  Trimalcion's  banquet  in  Petronius  was  brought 
in  the  image  of  a  deaa  man's  bones,  of  silver,  with 
spondiles  exactly  turning  to  every  of  the  guests,  and 
saying  to  every  one,  that  you,  and  you  must  die.— 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Holy  Dying,  ch.  ii.  §  1. 

It  hath  for  the  spine  or  backbone  a  cartilaginous 
substance,  without  any  spondyles,  processes,  or  pro- 
tuberances.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

Sponge,  s.  [Lat.  spongia;  Gr.  ffTroyyof. — 
Two  entries  (sponge  and  spunge)  in  the 
previous  editions.  Etymologically,  the 
form  in  o  is  right.  Phonetically,  both 
are  sounded  alike.  There  is  no  valid  rea- 
son for  the  two  forms,  though  it  is  evident 
that  the  form  in  o  goes  with  the  substan- 
tive ;  that  in  u  with  the  verb.  The  word 
that  is  rarely,  if  ever,  spelt  with  o,  is 
spunging-house.  The  single  entry,  how- 
ever, of  the  editor's,  is  a  protest  in  favoui 
of  uniformity — even  if  it  ended  iu  sponge 
the  substantive,  being  spelt  with  u.  Bu 
Spongiole  is  against  this.  Practice 
which  is  but  another  name  for  the  in- 
stincts of  language,  will  settle  the  ques- 
tion.] In  Commerce  and  Zoology.  See 
last  extract. 

When  he  needs  what  you  have  gleaned,  it  is  bui 
squeezing  you,  and,  spunge,  you  shall  be  dry  again 
— Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iv.  2. 

Sponges  are  gathered  from  the  sides  of  rocks 
being  as  a  lartie  but  tough  moss.— Bacon. 

They  opened  and  washed  part  of  their  sponges.— 
Sandys. 

Great  officers  are  like  sponges:  they  suck  till  they 
are  full,  and,  when  they  come  once  to  be  squeezed, 
their  very  heart's  blood  comes  away.— Sir  R.  L'Es 
trange. 

Considering  the  motion  that  was  impressed  by  the 
painter's  hand  upon  the  spunge,  compounded  will: 
the  specifick  gravity  of  the  spunge  and  the  resistance 
of  the  air,  thespungedid  mechanically  and  unavoid- 
ably move  in  that  particular  line  of  motion.— Bent- 
ley,  Sermons. 

Sponge,  in  natural  history,  ps]  the  name  of  a  clas 
of  organisms  (Porilera)  which  have  not  acquired  the 
distinctive  characters  of  plants  or  animals,  but  con- 
sist of  sarcode  or  gelatinous  flesh,  composed  of  an 
aggregate  of  amcebiform  bodies,  connected  and  sup- 
ported, in  most  of  the  species,  by  a  spicular  frame- 
work, which  may  be  silicious,  calcareous,  or  albu- 
minous. The  mass,  which  is  commonly  amorphous 
is  traversed  by  canals,  of  which  those  that  terminate 
in  the  superficial  pores  are  incurrent,  and  those 
that  terminate  in  larger  orifices  or  oscula  are  excur- 
The  main  sign  of  vitality  is  the  course  of  cur- 


spores.  The  latter  are  ciliate  and  locomotive,  as  in 
some  algse.  The  movement  of  the  currents  is  due 
to  ciliary  action.  The  most  definitely  shaped  and 
beautiful  sponges  are  those  of  the  genus  Euplectella  • 
the  most  useful  are  the  horny  or  keratose  kinds  re- 
presented by  the  Spongia  officinalis  of  commerce 
Aponget  belong  to  the  sub-kingdom  Protozoa.-' 
Owen  .inBrande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science 
Literature,  and  Art. 

Sponge,  v.  a. 

1.  Blot  ;  wipe  away  as  with  a  sponge. 

Except  between  the  words  of  translation  and  the 

iftH  SrJfePlp*Ureut"ett  there  be  contradiction,  very 
little  difference  should  not  seem  an  intolerable 
blemish  necessarily  to  be  spunged  out.—  Hooker 
ecclesiastical  Polity. 

•2.  Cleanse  with  a  sponge:  (applied  to  the 

act  of  cleansing  cannon). 
•3.  Drain  ;  squeeze  :  harass  by  extortion 
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Sponge,  v.  n.  Suck  in  as  a  sponge  ;  live  by 
mean  arts:  hang  on  others  for  mainte- 
nance. 

The  ant  lives  upon  her  own  honesty;  whereas  the 
fly  is  an  intruder  and  a  common  smell-feast  that 
*punges  upon  other  peoples  trenchers.  -  Sir™ 
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Bull  passes  the  season  in  London,  sponging  for 
dinners,  and  sleeping  in  a  garret  near  his  club. — 
Tltackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  xxi. 

Sponger,  s.  One  who  hangs  for  a  main- 
tenance on  others. 

A  generous  rich  man,  that  kept  a  splendid  and 
open  table,  would  try  which  were  friends,  and 
which  only  trencher-flies  and  spungers. — Sir  R. 
L'Estrantje. 

Sponging:,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  one  who 
sponges  ;  living  upon  others. 

This  will  maintain  you,  with  the  perquisite  of 
spunging  while  you  are  young,— Swift,  Letter  to 
Gay. 

Sponginghouse.  s.  House  to  which  debtors 
are  taken  before  commitment  to  prison, 
where  the  bailiffs  sponge  upon  them,  or 
riot  at  their  cost. 

A  bailiff  kept  you  the  whole  evening  in  &spung- 
inghouse. — Swift. 

Sponginess.  *.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Spongy;  softness  and  fulness  of  cavities 
like  a  sponge. 

The  sponainess  of  it  [wood]  would  suck  up  the 
blood.— Fuller,  Holy  War,  p.  130. 

The  lungs  are  exposed  to  receive  all  the  droppiiitrs 
from  the  brain  :  a  very  fit  cistern,  because  of  their 
sponginess. — Harvey. 

Spongiole.  s.  In  Botany.  Portion  of  the 
root  of  plants,  compared  to  a  small  sponge, 
by  which  the  nutriment  in  its  fluid  form  is 
sucked  from  the  soil. 

The  most  common  position  for  the  roots  of  plants, 
is  at  the  base  of  the  stem,  from  whence  they  descend 
into  the  ground,  gradually  tapering  to  a  point  and 
giving  off  filamentous  branches  on  all  sides,  in  an 
irregular  and  indeterminate  manner.  These  branches 
of  the  roots  are  termed  '  fibrils,'  and  are  composed 
of  ducts  and  cellular  tissue,  and  covered  by  an  epi- 
dermis, except  at  their  extremities  where  the  cellu- 
lar tissue  is  exposed.  It  is  here  that  the  true  ab- 
sorbents of  the  root  exist,  termed  its  spongioles.— 
Henslow,  Principles  of  Descriptive  and  Physiolo- 
gical Botany,  pt.  i.  §  39. 


Spongious.  adj.     [Fr.  spongieux.]     Full  of 
small  cavities  like  a  sponge. 

All  thick  bones  are  hollow  or  spongeous,  and  con- 
tain an  oleaginous  substance  in  little  vesicles,  which 
by  the  heat  of  the  body  is  exhaled  through  these 
bones  to  supply  their  fibres.— Cheyne. 
Spongy,  adj. 
1.  Soft  and  full  of  small  interstitial  holes. 

The  lungs  are  the  most  spongy  part  of  the  body, 
and  therefore  ablest  to  contract  and  dilate  itself.— 
Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

A  spongy  excrescence  groweth  upon  the  roots  of 
the  lasertree,  and  upon  cedar,  very  white,  light,  and 
friable,  called  agarick. — Ibid. 

The  body  of  the  tree  being  very  spongy  within, 
though  hard  without,  they  easily  contrive  into  ca- 
noes.— Dr.  H.  More. 

Into  earth's  spungy  veins  the  ocean  sinks 
Those  rivers  to  replenish  which  he  drinks, 
c         ™     v  ^irj; I)enlMm-  Progress  of  Learning. 
home  English  wool,  vex'd  in  a  Belgium  loom, 

And  into  cloth  of  spungy  softness  made, 
Did  into  Prance  or  colder  Denmark  roam, 

To  ruin  with  worse  ware  our  staple  trade. 

Dryden,  A  nnus  Mirabilis,  ccvii. 

Her  bones  are  all  very  spongy,  and  more  remark- 
ably those  of  a  wild  bird,  which  flies  much,  and  Ions 
together.— Grew. 

2.  Wet ;    drenched  ;    soaked ;    full    like    a 
sponge. 

When  their  drench'd  natures  lie  as  in  a  death, 
What  cannot  you  and  I  perform  upon 
Th  unguarded  Duncan?    What  not  put  upon 
His  spungy  officers,  who  shall  bear  the  guilt. 

,          T  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  7. 

1  saw  Jove  s  bird,  the  Roman  eagle,  wing'd 
From  the  spungy  south  to  this  part  of  the  west. 
There  vanish'd  in  the  sun-beams. 
..     TT  Id.,  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

3.  Having  the  quality  of  imbibing. 

There  is  no  lady  of  more  softer  bowels. 
More  spungy  to  suck  in  the  sense  of  fear. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  2. 
Sponsal.  adj.      [Lat.  sponsalis.'}     Relating 
to  marriage;    nuptial;   matrimonial:    (a 
concurrent  Latin  form  with  spousal,  the 
latter  being  of  French  origin). 

Sponsible.    adj.      Responsible.       Colloquial 
Scotch. 

Sponsion,  s.     [Lat.  sponsio,  -onis.']     Act  of 
becoming  a  surety. 

A  mockery,  rather  than  a  solemn  sponsion,  in  too 
many.  —  Bishop  Burnet,  History  of  his  own  Time 
conclusion. 
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Sponsor.  s.  [Lat.]  Surety  ;  one  who  makes 
a  promise  or  gives  security  for  another. 

In  the  baptism  of  a  male  there  ought  to  be  two 
males  and  one  woman,  and  in  the  baptism  of  a 
female  child  two  women  and  one  man ;  and  these 
are  called  sponsors  or  sureties  for  their  education  in 
the  true  Christian  faith.— Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris 
Canonici. 

Not  only  was  affinity,  or  relationship  by  marriage, 
put  upon  the  same  footing  as  that  by  blood ;  but  a 
fantastical  connexion,  called  spiritual  affinity,  was 
invented  in  order  to  prohibit  marriage  between  a 
sponsor  and  godchild. — Hallam,  View  of  the  State  of 
Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  ch.  vii.  pt.  ii. 

Spontaneity,  s.  Voluntariness ;  willingness ; 
accord  uncompelled. 

Necessity  and  spontaneity  may  sometimes  meet 
together ;  so  may  spontaneity  and  liberty ;  but  real 
necessity  and  true  liberty  can  never.— Bramhall, 
Against  Hobbes. 

Strict  necessity  they  simple  call ; 
Another  sort  there  is— conditional. 
The  first  so  binds  the  will,  that  things  foreknown 
By  spontaneity,  not  choice,  are  done. 

Dryden,  The  Cock  and  the  Fox,  529. 

Spontaneous,  adj.  Voluntary ;  not  com- 
pelled; acting  without  compulsion  or  re- 
straint; acting  of  itself ;  acting  of  its  own 
accord. 

Many  analogal  motions  in  animals,  though  I  can- 
not call  them  voluntary,  yet  I  see  them  spontaneous : 
1  have  reason  to  conclude,  that  these  are  not  simply 
mechanical.— Sir  M.  Hale. 

They  now  came  forth 

Spontaneous ;  for  within  them  spirit  moved 
Attendant  on  their  lord. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vn.  203. 

While  John  for  nine-pins  does  declare, 
And  Roger  loves  to  pitch  the  bar, 
Both  legs  and  arras  spontaneous  move, 
Which  was  the  thing  I  meant  to  prove. 

Prior,  Alma,  i.  311. 

Still  follow  sense,  of  every  art  the  soul, 
Parts  answering  parts  shall  slide  into  a  whole ; 
Spontaneous  beauties  all  around  advance, 
Start  ev'n  from  difficulty,  strike  from  chance. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iv.  65. 

Several  writers  on  political  economy  have  de- 
scribed the  case  of  a  supposed  race  of  savages,  sub- 
sisting on  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the  earth, 
and  the  precarious  supplies  of  hunting  and  fishing ; 
and  have  then  traced  the  steps  by  which  the  various 
arts  of  life  would  gradually  have  arisen,  and  ad- 
vanced more  and  more  towards  perfection.— Arch- 
bishop Whately,  Lectures  on  Political  Economy, 
appendix  C. 

Spontaneous  fission  has  now  been  observed  to 
take  place  in  almost  every  order  of  Annulata ;  and 
in  all  it  takes  place  at  nearly  the  same  part,  near 
the  beginning  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  body  j 
but,  the  formation  of  the  new  anellid  is  due  to  a 
process  of  gemmation  of  new  segments,  which  pro- 
ceeds from  the  last  or  penultimate  joint.  It  is  most 
common,  or  has  been  ot'tenest  witnessed,  in  the 
little  abranchial  fresh  water  naiads.— Owen,  Compa- 
rative Anatomy. 

The  English,  if  it  had  been  left  to  its  own  spon- 
taneous and  unassisted  development,  would  proba- 
bly have  assumed  a  character  resembling  rather 
that  of  the  Dutch  or  the  Flemish  than  that  of  the 
German  of  the  present  day.  —  Craik,  History  of 
English  Literature,  vol.i.  p.  173. 

'  I  told  them  I  was  sure  the  fire  was  purely  acci- 
dental, and  to  go  and  see  about  it ;  and  they  came 
back,  and  agreed  that  it  was  purely  accidental.'—'  I 
dare  say  they  did,'  said  Egremont ;  '  but  no  one  has 
discovered  the  accident.'—'  For  my  part,  I  believe  it 
was  spontaneous  combustion,'  said  Lord  Marney.— 
B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  iii.  ch.  ii. 
Spontaneously,    adv.      In    a    spontaneous 
manner  ;  voluntarily  ;  of  its  own  accord. 

This  would  be  as  impossible  as  that  the  lead  of  an 
edifice  should  naturally  and  spontaneously  mount 
up  to  the  roof,  while  lighter  materials  employ  them- 
selves beneath  it.—£entley. 

Whey  turns  spontaneously  acid, and  thn  curd  into 
cheese  as  hard  as  a  stone.— A  rbutlinot,  On  the  Na- 
ture and  Choice  of  A  liments. 

Spontaneousness.  s.  Attribute  suggested 
by  Spontaneous;  voluntariness;  free- 
dom of  will ;  accord  unforced. 

The  sagacities  and  instincts  of  brutes,  the  sponta- 
neousness  of  many  of  their  animal  motions,  are  not 
explicable  without  supposing  some  active  determi- 
nate power  connexed  to  and  inherent  in  their  spirits, 
of  a  higher  extraction  than  the  bare  natural  modifi- 
cation of  matter.— Sir  M.  Hale,  Origination  of  Man- 
kind. 

Spontoon.  s.  [Fr.  esponton.]  Military 
weapon  ;  kind  of  half-pike,  or  halberd. 

Says  Johnson,  in  a  tone  of  admiration,  How  the 
little'  fellow  brandished  his  spontoon !  There  is  no- 
thing in  it,  replied  Goldsmith,  starting  up  with  im- 
patience; give  me  a  spontoon;  1  can  do  it  as  well 
myself.—  Murphy,  Life  of  Johnson. 


SPOO 

Spool,  s.  [spill.']  Small  piece  of  cane  or  reed, 
with  a  knot  at  each  end  ;  piece  of  wood 
turned  in  that  form  to  wind  yarn  upon  ; 
quill. 

Spoom.  v.  n.  [  ?  spume.']  P  Go  on  swiftly, 
as  a  vessel  cutting  her  way  with  foam. 

When  virtue  spooms  before  a  prosperous  gale, 
My  heaving  svishes  help  to  fill  the  sail.          Dryden. 
Spoon,  s.   [A.S.  span.] 

1.  Concave   vessel   with  a  handle,  used  in 
eating  liquids. 

Would'st  thou  drown  thyself. 
Put  but  a  little  water  in  a  spoon, 
And  it  shall  be  as  all  the  ocean, 
Enough  to  stifle  such  a  villain  up. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  iv.  3. 

This  is  a  devil,  and  no  monster :  1  will  leave  him  ; 
I  have  no  long  spoon. — Id.,  Tempest,  ii.  2. 

Or  o'er  cold  coffee  trifle  with  the  spoon, 
Count  the  slow  clock,  and  dine  exact  at  noon. 

Pope,  Epistles  to  Miss  Blount,  ep.  ii.  17. 

2.  Simple  fellow. 

The  man  that's  fond  of  early  stirring 
Must  be  a  spuon.  T.  Hood. 

It's  a  very  fine  thing,  on  a  fine  day  in  June 
To  ride  through  the  air  in  a  Nassau  balloon. 
But  you'll  find  very  soon,  if  you  aim  at  the  moon 
In  a  carriage  like  that,  you're  a  bit  of  a  spoon. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  TJie  Witches'  Frolic. 

Silver  spoon.  To  be  born  with  a  silver  spoon 
in  one's  mouth,  is  to  be  born  to  wealth, 
good-fortune,  or  success. 

The  table-cloth  was  a  very  old  one,  darned  in  a 
score  of  places.  There  was  mustard  in  a  tea-cup,  a 
silver  fork  for  Goldmore— all  ours  were  iron.  '  I 
was  not  born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  my  mouth,' 
says  Gray,  gravely.  '  That  fork  is  the  only  one  we 
have.  Fanny  has  it  generally.'—  Thackeray,  Book  of 
Snobs,  ch.  xxxv. 

Wooden  spoon.  In  Cambridge,  the  last  on 
the  list  of  mathematical  honours. 

This  gentleman  can  never  want  matter  for  pride, 
if  he  finds  it  so  easily.  He  may  boast  of  an  indis- 
putable superiority  to  all  the  greatest  men  of  all 
past  ages.  He  can  read  and  write :  Homer  pro- 
bably did  not  know  a  letter.  .  .  .  We  submit,  how- 
ever, that  this  is  not  the  way  in  which  men  are 
to  be  estimated.  We  submit  that  a  wooden  spoon 
of  our  day  would  not  be  justified  in  calling  Galileo 
and  Napier  blockheads,  because  they  never  heard  of 
the  differential  calculus. — Macaulay,  Critical  and 
Historical  Essays,  Sir  J.  Macintosh's  History  of  the 
Revolution. 

Spoon,  v.  a.    Take  up  in,  or  as  in,  a  spoon. 
It  then  may  be  spooned  up  as  it  is  wanted. — 
Anderson,  On  the  Dairy.  (Ord  MS.) 

Spoon,  v.  n.      Spoom. 

To  spoon  before  the  winds  and  seas. 

Otia  Sacra,  Poems,  p.  162 :  1648. 

Spoonbill,  s.  Duck  of  the  genus  Platalea, 
so  named  from  the  shape  of  its  bill. 

The  shoveller,  or  spoonbill ;  the  former  name  the 
more  proper,  the  end  of  the  bill  being  broad  like  a 
shovel ;  but  not  concave  like  a  spoon,  but  perfectly 
flat.— Grew,  Museum. 

Ducks  and  geese  have  such  long  broad  bills  to 
quaffer  in  water  and  mud  ;  to  which  we  may  reckon 
the  bill  of  the  spoonbill.— Derham,  Physico-Theo- 
logy. 
Spoonful,  s. 

1.  As  much  as  is  generally  taken  at  once  in 
a  spoon :  (a  medical  spoonful  is  half  an 
ounce).    This  is  the  entry  of  the  previous 
editions ;   and  it  should  have  anticipated 
such  common  foolish  questions  as  to  the 
relative  propriety  of  two  spoons  full,  or  two 
spoonfuls.     A  spoonful  is  as  much  a  single 
word  as  spoony ;  and  as  much  (at  least,  in 
Medicine)   a  definite    measure    as    peck. 
Hence,   two  spoonfuls  is   one  thing ;    ttvo 
spoons  full  another.      Two  mouthfuls  of 
meat  by  no  means  mean  two  mouths  full  of 
meal,  any  more  than  two  handfuls  mean 
two  hands  full  of  corn  or  anything  else. 

Prescribe  him,  before  he  do  use  the  receipt,  that 
he  take  such  a  pill  or  a  spoonful  of  liquor.— Bacon. 

2.  Any  small  quantity  of  liquid. 

Surely  the  choice  and  measure  of  the  materials  of 
which  the  whole  body  is  composed,  and  what  we 
take  daily  by  pounds,  is  at  least  of  as  much  import- 
ance as  what  we  take  seldom,  and  only  by  grains 
and  spoonfuls.— Arbuthnot. 

spoonmeat.  s.  Liquid  food ;  nourishment 
taken  with  a  spoon. 
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Sort  those  silks  well, 

I'll  take  the  air  alone.  —  You  air  and  air    : 
But  will  you  never  taste  but  spoonmeat  more  ? 

Massinger,  A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,  i.  2. 
O  wretch  !  and  still  more  wretched  every  day  ; 
Are  mortals  born  to  sleep  their  lives  away  1 
Go  back  to  what  thy  infancy  began, 
Eat  pap  and  spoonmeat  ;  for  thy  gewgaws  cry, 
Be  sullen,  and  refuse  the  lullaby. 

Dryden,  Translation  ofPersius,  iii.  2-1. 
Diet  most  upon  spoonmeats,  as  veal  or  cock  broths. 
—  Harvey. 

Spoonwort.  s.  [approximate  translation  of 
the  Latin  Cochlearia,  the  name  of  a  plant.] 
Scurvygrass. 

Spoonwort  was  there,  scorbutics  to  supply, 
And  centaury  to  clear  the  jaundiced  eye.        Harte. 
Spoony,  adj. 

1.  Simple. 

'  1  should  like  very  much  to  be  'a  lay-lord,  because 
I  cannot  afford  to  keep  a  yacht,  and  theirs,  they  say, 
are  not  sufficiently  used,  for  the  Admirals  think  it 
spooney,  and  the  land-lubbers  are  always  sick.'—  B. 
Disraeli,  The  Young  Duke. 

Lovell,  a  tall,  thin,  spoony  midshipman,  usually 
called  '  Lady  Margaret/  was  cleaning  a  flute  which 
he  dared  not  attempt  to  play.—  Hannay,  Singleton 
Fontenoy. 

2.  Morbidly  affectionate  :  (generally  with  on). 
Sporadic,  adj.     Sporadical. 
Sporadical,    adj.     [Gr.   OTropaSiKot;  ;   Fr.  spo- 

radique.]    In  Medicine.    Scattered  irregu- 

larly :  (opposed  to  epidemical). 

A  sporadical  disease  is  ...  what  in  a  particular 
season  affects  but  few  people.—  Arbuthnot. 
Spore,  s.     See  extract. 

Spores  [are]  the  reproductive  bodies  of  crypto- 
gams. These  bodies  do  not  contain  an  embryo,  but 
consist  merely  of  one  or  more  cells  variously  com- 
bined together  ;  hence,  they  are  called  spores  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  true  seeds.  ...  In  many  cases, 
however,  these  bodies  are  generated  within  cells  or 
asci,  and  they  are  then  for  distinction's  sake  termed 
sporidia.  It  is,  however,  desirable  that  the  word 
spore  should  be  used  in  the  more  general  sense,  as 
opposed  to  seed,  the  grand  distinction  bet  ween  cryp- 
togams and  phaenogams  consisting  in  the  different 
nature  of  their  mode  of  reproduction.  .  .  .  Spores  or 
sporules  germinate  either  by  elongation  of  some 
particular  part,  and  subsequent  cell-division,  or  by 
cell-division  without  any  protrusion  of  a  thread  or 
membranous  expansion.  —  Brands  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Sport,  s. 

1.  Play;  diversion  ;  game;  frolic  and  tumul- 
tuous merriment. 

Her  sports  were  such  as  carried  riches  of  know- 
ledge upon  the  stream  of  delight.—  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

When  their  hearts  were  merry,  they  said,  Call  for 
Samson,  that  he  may  make  us  sport  ;  and  they  called 
for  Samson  out  of  the  prison  house  ;  and  he  made 
them  sport.—  Judges,  xvi.  25. 

As  flies  to  wanton  boys  are  we  to  the  gods  ; 
They  kill  us  for  their  sport. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  1. 

We,  that  have  personated  in  the  scene 
The  ancient  heroes  and  the  fall  of  princes 
With  loud  applause  ;  being  to  act  ourselves, 
Must  do  it  with  undoubted  confidence, 
Whate'er  our  sentence  be,  think  'tis  in  sport  : 
And,  though  condemned,  let's  hear  it  without  sorrow, 
As  if  we  were  to  live  again  to-morrow. 

Massinger,  The  Roman  A  ctor,  i.  1. 

2.  Mock  ;  contemptuous  mirth. 

They  had  his  messengers  in  derision  ;  and  look, 
when  the  Lord  spake  unto  them,  they  made  a  sport 
of  his  prophets.—  1  Esdras,  i.  51. 

If  I  suspect  without  cause,  why  then  make  sport 
at  me  ;  then  let  me  be  your  jest.—  Shakespear,  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  iii.  3. 

To  make  sport  with  his  word,  and  to  endeavour 
to  render  it  ridiculous,  by  turning  that  holy  book 
into  raillery,  is  a  direct  affront  to  God.—  Archbishop 
Tillotson. 

3.  That  with  which  one  plays. 

Each  on  his  rock  transflx'd,  the  sport  and  prey 
Of  wrecking  whirlwinds. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  181. 
Commit  not  thy  prophetick  mind 
To  flitting  leaves,  the  sport  of  every  wind, 
Lest  they  disperse  in  air. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vi.  116. 
Some  grave  their  wrongs  on  marble  ;  he.morejust, 
Stoop'd  down  serene,  and  wrote  them  on  the  dust, 
Trod  under  foot,  the  sport  of  every  wind, 
Swept  from  the  earth,  and  blotted  from  his  mind  ; 
Their  secret  in  the  grave  he  bade  them  lie, 
And  grieved  they  could  not  'scape  th'  Almighty's 
eye.  Dr.  Madden,  On  Bislwp  Boulter. 

4.  Play;  idle  jingle. 

An  author  who  should  introduce  such  a  sport  of 
words  upon  our  stage,  would  meet  with  small  ap- 
plause.— Broome. 
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j.  Diversion  of  the  field :  (as  of  fowling, 
hunting,  or  fishing). 

Now  for  our  mountain  sport ;  up  to  yon  hill ; 
Your  legs  are  young.     Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  in.  3. 
The  king,  who  was  excessively  affected  to  hunting, 
and  the  sport*  of  the  field,  had  a  great  desire  to 
make  a  great  park  for  red  as  well  as  fallow  deer, 
between  Richmond  and  Hampton-court.— Lord  Cla- 
rendon, History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 
Sport,  v.  a. 

1.  Divert;  make  merry:  (with  the  recipro- 
cal pronoun). 

The  poor  man  wept  and  bled,  cried  and  prayed, 
while  they  sported  themselves  in  his  pain,  and  de- 
lighted in  his  prayers  as  the  argument  of  their 
victory.—S.r  P.  Sidney. 

Against  whom  do  ye  rport  yourselves!  awunst 
whom  make  ye  a  wide  mouth,  and  draw  out  the 
tongue?— Isaiah,  Ivii.  4. 

Away  with  hinl.  and  let  her  sport  herself 
With  that  she's  big  with. 

Shakespear,  Winter' '»  Tale,  ii.  1. 
What  pretty  stories  these  are  for  a  man  of  his 
seriousness  to  sport  himself  withal !— Bishop  After- 
Let  such  writers  go  on  at  their  dearest  peril,  and 
tport  themselves  in  their  own  deceiviugs.—  Watts. 

2.  Represent  by  any  kind  of  play. 

Now  sport  iny  on  thy  lyre  the  loves  of  youth, 
Now  virtuous  age  and  venerable  tnith ; 
Expressing  justly  Sappho's  wanton  art 
Of  odea,  and  Pindar  s  more  nmjestick  part. 

Dryden,  Translation  ofPersius,  vi.  9. 
Sport,  v.  n.     [disport.] 

1.  Play;  frolick  ;  game;  wanton. 

[They]  sporting  with  quick  glance, 
Shew  to  the  sun  their  waved  coats  dropt  with  gold. 
Miltmi,  Paradise  Lost.  vii.  405. 

2.  Trifle. 

If  any  man  turn  religion  into  raillery,  by  bold 
jests,  he   renders  himself  ridiculous,   because  be 
sport*  with  his  own  lite.— Archbishop  Tillotson. 
Sportful,  adj. 

1.  Merry;  frolic;  wanton;  acting  in  jest. 

How  with  *  sportful  malice  it  was  follow'd, 
May  rather  pluck  on  laughter  than  revenge. 

Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  v.  1. 
Down  he  alights  among  the  sportful  herd 
Of  those  four-footed  kinds. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  306. 

2.  Ludicrous  ;  done  in  jest. 

His  highness,  even  in  such  a  slight  and  sportful 
damage,  nad  a  noble  sense  of  just  dealing.— Sir  H. 
Mutton. 

Behold  your  own  Ascanius,  while  he  said, 
He  drew  his  glittering  helmet  from  his  head, 
In  which  the  youth  to  sportful  arms  he  led. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  v.  880. 

Sportfully,  adv.  In  a  sportful  manner ; 
wantonly ;  merrily. 

If  he  be  unmarried,  and  sojourn,  he  never  talks 
with  any  woman  alone,  but  in  the  audience  of 
others,  and  that  seldom,  and  then  also  in  a  serious 
manner,  never  jestingly,  or  sportfully.— Herbert, 
Country  Parson,  ch.  ix. 

There  is  nothing  more  surprising  in  its  own  nature 
than  to  see  or  hear  a  serious  thing  sportfully  repre- 
sented.— Scott,  Christian  Life,  pt.  ii.  ch.  iii. 

Sp6rtfulne»s.  .v.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Sportful;  wantonness;  play;  merri- 
ment ;  frolic. 

The  otter  got  out  of  the  river,  and  in  weeded  him- 
•elf  »e.  as  the  ladies  lost  the  further  marking  of  his 
tportfulness.—Sir  P.  Sidney. 

When  sadness  dejects  me,  either  I  countermine  it 

with  another  sadness,  or  I  kindle  squibs  about  me 

attain,  and  fly  into  tportfulness  and  company.— 

Donne,  Letter  to  Sir  6.  U..  Poems,  p.  288. 

Sporting,  verbal  abg.    Practice,  or  pursuit, 

of  a  sportsman :  (as,  *  He  is  wholly  given 

to  sporting.1     In  some  combinations,  e.g. 

'  A  sporting  character,'  it  is  difficult  to  say 

whether  the  word  is  a  verbal  abstract  or  a 

participial  adjective.) 

Sportinffiy.  adv.  In  a  sporting  manner ;  in 
jest ;  in  sport. 

The  question  you  there  put,  you  do  it  I  suppose 
but  tportingly.— Hammond,  Works,  i.  193. 

Sportive,  adj.  Gay ;  merry;  frolic ;  wanton ; 
playful;  ludicrous. 

I  am  not  in  a  sportive  humour  now; 
Tell  me,  and  dally  not,  where  is  the  money? 

Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  2. 

That  drive  thee  from  the  sportive  court,  where  thou 
Wart  shot  at  with  fair  eyes,  to  be  the  mark 
Of  smoky  muskets  ? 

Id.,  Alft  well  that  ends  well,  iii.  2. 
v»  Inle  thus  the  constant  pair  alternate  sjiid. 
Joyful  above  them  and  around  them  plav'u 
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Angels  and  sportive  loves,  ft  numerous  crowd. 

Smiling  they  clapt  their  wings,  and  low  they  bow  d. 

Prior,  Henry  and  Emma,  7M. 

We  must  not  hope  wholly  to  change  their  original 

tempers,  nor  make  the  gay  pensive  and  grave,  nor 

the  melancholy  sportive,  without  spoiling  them.— 

What  wonder  then  a  beast  or  subject  slain 
Were  equal  crimes  in  a  despotick  reign  j 
Both  doom'd  alike,  for  sportive  tyrants  bled, 
But  while  the  subject  starved  the  beast  was  foci. 

Pope,  Windsor  Forest. 

Sportiveness.   s.      Attribute   suggested  by 
Sportive;  gaiety;  play;  wantonness. 

Shall  I  conclude  her  to  be  simple,  that  has  her 
time  to  beifin.  or  refuse  sportiveness  as  freely  as  1 
have  f — /.  Walton,  Complete  Angler. 
Sportless.  adj.    Joyless  ;  sad. 

Her  weeping  eyes  in  pearled  dew  she  steeps, 
Casting  what  sportless  nights  she  ever  led.          , 

P.  Fletcher,  Piscatory  Eclogues,  vn.  1. 
Sportsman.  s.     One  who  pursues  the  re- 
creations of  the  field. 

Manilius  lets  us  know  the  pagan  hunters  had 
Meleager  for  their  patron,  as  the  Christians  have 
their  St.  Hubert :  he  speaks  of  the  constellation 
which  makes  a  good  sportsman.— Addison. 

Sportnlary.    adj.      Subsisting    on   alms   or 
charitable  contributions.    Latinism. 

These  sportulary  preachers  are  fain  to  soothe  up 
their  many  masters;  and  are  so  gagged  with  the 
fear  of  a  starving  displeasure,  that  they  dare  not  be 
free  in  the  reprehension  of  the  daring  sins  of  their 
uncertain  benefactors.— liishop  Hall,  Cases  of  Con- 
science, iii.  7. 

Sportule.  s.    [Lat.  sportula  =  dole.]    Alms  ; 
gift ;  present.     Latinism. 

The  bishops,  who  consecrated  the  ground,  had  a 
spill  or  sportule  from  the  credulous  laity.— Ayliffe, 
Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 
Spot.  s.    '[Provincial  German,  spette.~\ 

1.  Blot ;  mark  made  by  discoloration. 

This  three  years  day,  these  eyes,  though  clear 
To  outward  view  of  blemish  or  of  spot, 
Bereft  of  sight,  their  seeing  have  forgot. 

Milton,  Sonnets,  xxii.  1. 

A  long  series  of  ancestors  shews  the  native  lustre 
with  advantage;  but  if  he  any  way  degenerate  from 
his  line,  the  least  spot  is  visible  on  ermine.— Dryden. 

2.  Taint ;  disgrace  ;  reproach  ;  fault. 

Yet  Chloe  sure  was  form'd  without  a  spot. — 
Nature  in  her  then  err'd  not,  but  forgot. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  ii.  157. 
Let  him  take  thee, 

And  hoist  thee  up  to  the  shouting  plebeians ; 
Follow  his  chariot,  like  the  greatest  spot 
Of  all  thy  sex. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  10. 

3.  Small  extent  of  place. 

That  spot  to  which  I  point  is  paradise, 
Adam's  abode,  those  lofty  shades  his  bower. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  733. 

He,  who,  with  Plato,  shall  place  beatitude  in  the 
knowledge  of  God,  will  have  his  thoughts  raised  to 
other  contemplations  than  those  who  looked  not 
beyond  this  spot  of  earth,  and  those  perishing  things 
in  it.— Locke. 

About  one  of  these  breathing  passages  is  a  spot  of 
myrtles,  that  nourish  within  the  steam  of  these 
vapours. — Addison. 

Abdallah  converted  the  whole  mountain  into  a 
kind  of  garden,  and  covered  every  part  of  it  with 
plantations  or  spots  of  flowers. — Guardian. 

He  that  could  make  two  ears  of  corn  grow  upon  a 
spot  of  ground  where  only  one  grew  before,  would 
deserve  better  of  mankind  than  the  whole  race  of 
politicians.— Swift. 

4.  Any  particular  place. 

I  would  be  busy  in  the  world,  and  learn, 
Not  like  a  coarse  and  useless  dunghill  weed, 
Fix'd  to  one  spot,  and  rot  just  as  1  grow. 

Otway,  Tlie  Orphan,  i.  1. 

As  in  this  grove  I  took  my  last  farewell, 
As  on  this  very  spot  of  earth  I  fell, 
As  Friday  saw  me  die,  so  she  my  prey 
Becomes  ev'n  here,  on  this  revolving' day. 

Dryden,  Theodore  and  Ilonoria,  205. 

The  Dutch  landscapes  are,  1  think,  always  a  repre- 
sentation of  an  individual  spot,  and  each  in  its  kind 
a  very  faithful,  but  very  confined  portrait.— Sir  J. 
Reynolds. 

5.  Kind  of  pigeon. 

(For  example  see  extract  from  Selby  under  Pigeon.) 
Upon  the  spot.  Immediately;  without  chang- 
ing place. 

The  lion  did  not  chop  him  up  immediately  upon 
the  spot ;  and  yet  he  was  resolved  he  should  not  es- 
cape.—Air  R.  L' Estrange. 

It  was  determined  upon  the  spot,  according  as  the 
oratory  on  either  side  prevailed.— Swift. 

Spot.  v.  a.    Mark  with  discolorations ;  ma- 
culate. 
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Have  you  not  seen  a  handkerchief, 
Spotted  with  strawberries  in  your  wife  s  hand  ? 

Shakespear,  Otliello,  ill.  1. 

2.  Patch  by  way  of  ornament. 

I  counted  the  patches  on  both  sides,  and  found 
the  Tory  patches  to  be  about  twenty  stronger  than 
the  Whig ;  but  next  morning  the  whole  puppet-show 
was  filled  with  faces  spotted  after  the  Whiggish  man- 
ner.— Addison,  Spectator. 

3.  Corrupt;  disgrace;  taint. 

The  people  of  Armenia  have  retained  the  Christian 
faith  from  the  time  of  the  apostles ;  but  at  this  day 
it  is  spotted  with  many  absurdities.— Abbot,  Descrip- 
tion of  the  World. 

Spotless,  adj.  Free  from  spots ;  chiefly  as 
a  figurative  term  (like  stain)  i.e.  free  from 
reproach  or  impurity ;  immaculate  ;  pure ; 
untainted. 

So  much  fairer 

And  spotless  shall  mine  innocence  arise, 
When  the  king  knows  my  truth. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 
I  dare  my  life  lay  down,  and  will  do't,  Sir, 
Please  you  to  accept  it,  that  the  queen  is  spotless 
In  the  eyes  of  Heaven.          Id.,  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  1. 

You  Braced  the  sev'ral  parts  of  life, 
A  spotless  virgin.  ai'd  a  faultless  wife.  Waller. 

We  sometimes  wish  that  it  had  been  our  lot  to 
live  and  converse  with  Christ,  to  hear  his  divine 
discourses,  and  to  observe  his  spotless  behaviour ; 
and  we  please  ourselves  perhaps  with  thinking  how 
ready  a  reception  we  should  have  given  to  him  and 
his  doctrine.— Bishop  Atterbury. 

Eternal  sunshine  of  the  spotless  mind, 
Each  pray'r  accepted,  and  each  wish  resign'd. 

Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelard. 

Spotlessness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Spotless;  state  or  quality  of  being  spot- 
less. 

Lord,  if  thou  look  for  a  Spotlessness,  whom  wilt 
thou  look  upon  I— Donne,  Devotions,  p.  322. 

Seek  foras/w^essxessabove. — £islwp  Hall,  Works, 
ii.  303. 

Spotted,  part.  adj.     Marked  with  spots. 

They  are  polluted  offerings,  more  abhorr'd 
Than  spotted  livers  in  the  sacrifice. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  v.  3. 
But  serpents  now  more  amity  maintain  ; 
From  spotted  skins  the  leopard  does  refrain ; 
No  weaker  lion's  by  a  stronger  slain. 

Tate,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xv.  202. 
Spotty,  adj.   Full  of,  characterized  by,  spots. 

The  moon,  whose  orb 

Through  optick  glass  the  Tuscan  artist  views 
At  evening  from  the  top  of  Fesol6 
Or  in  Valdarno,  to  descry  new  lands, 
Rivers  or  mountains,  in  her  spotty  globe. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  287. 
The  interlaying  of  small  pieces  cannot  altogether 
avoid  a  broken,  stippled,  spotty  effect :  it  cannot  be 
alive.  As  it  is  strong  and  hard,  we  can  tread  it 
under  foot  on  a  pavement,  and  it  is  still  bright  as 
ever :  but  in  the  church,  the  hall,  or  the  chamber,  it 
is  an  enamelled  wall— but  it  is.  a  wall ;  splendid  de- 
coration, but  aspiring  to  none  of  the  loftier  excel- 
lences of  art.— Milman,  History  of  Latin  Chris- 
tianity, b.  xiv.  ch.  x. 

Spousage.  s.     Act  of  espousing.    Rare. 

The  glorious  spousage  of  the  Lam  be, 
Jesus  Christ  is  come. 

Bale,  Discourse  on  the  Revelations,  P.  iii.  Cc.  4. 
In  the  old  manual  for  the  use  of  Salisbury,  before 
the  minister  proceeds  to  the  marriage,  he  is  directed 
to  ask  the  woman's  dowry,  viz.  the  tokens  otspousaye; 
and  by  these  tokens  of  spousage  are  to  be  understood 
rings,  or  money,  or  some  other  things  to  be  given  to 
the  woman  by  the  man;  which  said  giving  is  called 
subarration  (i.e.  wedding  or  covenanting),  espe- 
cially when  it  is  done  by  the  giving  of  a  ring. — 
Wheatly,  Ratiimal  Illustration  of  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  ch.  x.  §  a. 

Spousal,  adj.  Nuptial;  matrimonial;  con- 
jugal ;  connubial ;  bridal. 

There  shall  we  consummate  our  spousal  rites. 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicits,  i.  2. 
Hope's  chaste  kiss  wrongs  no  more  joy's  maiden- 
head, 
Than  spousal  rites  prejudice  the  marriage  bed. 

C'rashaw. 

This  other,  in  her  prime  of  love, 
Spousal  embraces  vitiated  with  gold. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  388. 
Spousal,  s.    [N.Fr.  espousailles  ;  Lat.  spon- 
sulia.~\     Espousal. 

As  man  and  wife,  being  two,  are  one  in  love, 
So  lie  there  'twixt  your  kingdoms  such  a  spousal, 
That  never  may  ill  office,  or  fell  jealousy, 
Ihrust  in  between  the  paction  of  these  kingdoms, 
io  make  divorce  of  their  incorporate  leainie. 

Shalcespear,  Henry  V.  v.  2. 
The  amorous  bird  of  night 
hung  spmisal,  and  bid  haste  the  evening  star, 
On  his  hill  top  to  light  the  bridal  lamp. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  518. 
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The  spousals  of  Hippolita  the  queen, 
"What  tUts  and  tourneys  at  the  feast  were  seen. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  i.  21. 
.lEtherial  musick  did  her  death  prepare, 
Like  joyful  sounds  of  spousals  in  the  air: 
A  radiant  light  did  her  crown'd  temples  gild. 

Id.,  Tyranni<-k  Love,  v.  1. 

Spouse,  s.  [N.Fr.  espouse ;  Modern  Fr. 
epouse;  Lat.  sponsa,  sponsus.]  One  joined 
in  marriage ;  husband  or  wife. 

She  is  of  good  esteem ; 
Beside  so  qualified  as  may  beseem 
The  spouse  of  any  noble  gentleman. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  5. 
At  once,  Farewell,  O  faithful  spouse !  they  said  ; 
At  onoe  the  encroaching  rinds  their  closing  lips  in- 
vade. Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 

Baucis  and  Philemon. 
Spouse,  v.  a.     Espouse. 

Who  being  freed  from  Proteus  cruell  band 

By  Marinell,  was  unto  him  affide. 
And  by  him  brought  againe  to  faerie  land. 
Where  he  her  spoused,  and  made  his  joyous  bride. 
Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  v.  3,  2. 
In  the  happy  choice, 
The  spouse  and  spoused  have  the  foremost  voice. 

B.  Jonsun,  Masques  at  Court. 
They  led  the  vine 

To  wed  her  elm  :  she,  spoused,  about  him  twines 
Her  marriageable  arms. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  215. 

Spouseiess.  adj.  Wanting  a  husband  or 
wife. 

To  tempt  the  spouseless  queen  with  am'rous  wiles, 
Resort  the  nobles  from  the  neighb'ring  isles. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  i.  315. 
The  spouseless  Adriatic  mourns  her  lord, 

And  annual  marriage,  now  no  more  renewed, 
The  Bucentaur  lies  rotting  unrestored, 

Neglected  garment  of  her  widowhood ! 
St.  Mark  yet  sees  his  lion  where  it  stood, 

Stand,  but  in  mockery  of  its  withered  power, 
Over  the  proud  place  where  an  emperor  sued. 

Byron,  Childe  Harold,  iv.  11. 
Spout.  *.     [Provincial  German,  spuytJ] 

1.  Pipe,  or  mouth  of  a  pipe  or  vessel,  out  of 
which  anything  is  poured. 

She  gasping  to  begin  some  speech,  her  eyes 
Became  two  spouts. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iii.  8. 

In  whales  that  breathe,  lest  the  water  should  get 
unto  the  lungs,  an  ejection  thereof  is  contrived  by  a 
fistula  or  spout>&t  the  head. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errours. 

Be  it  claret  or  sack, 
I'll  make  this  snout 
To  deal  it  about, 
Or  this  to  run  out, 
As  it  were  from  a  spout.  B.  Jonson. 

As  waters  did  in  storms,  now  pitch  runs  out, 
As  lead,  when  a  fired  church  becomes  one  spout. 

Donne. 

In  Gaza  they  couch  vessels  of  earth  in  their  walls 
to  gather  the  wind  from  the  top,  and  to  pass  it  down 
in  spouts  into  rooms. — Bacon. 

Let  the  water  be  fed  by  some  higher  than  the  pool, 
and  delivered  into  it  by  fair  spouts,  and  then  dis- 
charged by  some  equality  of  bores.— Id. 

In  this  single  cathedral  the  very  spouts  are  loaded 
with  ornaments. — Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

From  silver  spouts  the  grateful  liquors  glide, 
And  China's  earth  receives  the  smoking  tide. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  iii. 

2.  Waterspout. 

Not  the  dreadful  spout 
Which  shipmen  do  the  hurricane  call, 
Constringed  in  mass  by  the  almighty  sun, 
Shalj  dizzy  with  more  clamour  Neptune's  ear 
In  his  descent,  than  shall  my  prompted  sword 
Falling  on  Diomede. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  v.  2. 

The  force  of  these  motions  pressing  more  in  some 

places  than  in  others,  there  would  fall  not  showers, 

but  great  spouts  or  cascades  of  water.— T.  Bur  net, 

Theory  of  the  Earth. 

3.  Lift,  or  shoot,  in  a  pawnbroker's  shop. 
Slang. 

This  self-same  clock  had  long  been  a  bone 
Of  contention  between  this  Welsh  Darby  and  Joan  . . 
Pryce  would  drop  a  cool  hint, 
With  an  ominous  squint 
At  its  case,  of  an  uncle  of  his,  who  'd  a  spout. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  Look  at  the  Clock. 
I  wish  I'd  got  the  gift  of  the  gab  like  you.    See  if 
I'd  be  up  the  spout  so  often  then.— Dickens,  Sketches 
by  Boz,  The  Pawnbroker's  Shop. 
Spout,  v.  a. 

I.  Pour  with  violence,  or  in  a  collected  body, 
as  from  a  spout. 

We  will  bear  home  that  lusty  blood  again, 
Which  here  we  came  to  spout  against  your  town. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  ii.  1. 

I  intend  two  fountains,  the  one  that  sprinklethor 
spvuteth.  wuter,  the  other  a  fair  receipt  of  water.— 
Bacon. 
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Next  on  his  belly  floats  the  mighty  whale; 
He  twists  his  back,  and  rears  his  threatening  tail : 
He  spouts  the  tide.  Creech. 

We  have  had  enough  of  action  and  of  motion  we, 
Rolled  to  starboard,  rolled  to  larboard,  when  the 

surge  was  seething  free, 

When  the  wallowing   monster  spouted  his  foam- 
fountains  in  the  sea. 

Tennyson,  The  Lotos-Eaters. 

'2.  Pour  out  words  with  affected  grandeur ; 
mouth ;  speechify. 

Pray,  spout  some  French,  son.— Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  Coxcomb. 

Spout,  v.  n.    Issue  as  from  a  spout. 

They  laid  them  down  hard  by  the  murmuring 
musick  of  certain  waters,  which  spouted  out  of  the 
side  of  the  hills. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

No  hands  could  force  it  thence,  so  fixt  it  stood, 
Till  out  it  rush'd,  expell'd  by  streams  of  spouting 
blood.  Dryden. 

It  spout-s  up  out  of  deep  wells,  and  flies  forth  at 
the  tops  of  them,  upon  the  face  of  the  ground.— 
Woodward. 

Spouting:,  verbal  abx.  Speechifying  :  (used 
adjectivally). 

Then  there  were  the  philosophical  snobs,  who 
used  to  ape  statesmen  at  the  spouting  clubs,  and 
who  believed  as  a  fact  that  government  always  had 
an  eye  on  the  university  where  to  select  orators  for 
the  House  of  Commons. — Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs, 
ch.xv. 

Sprack.  adj.  [see  Sprunt.]  Vigorous; 
sprightly.  (In  the  extract,  sprag;  being 
put  in  the  mouth  of  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  who 
pronounces  '  Hie,  hcec,  hoc?  as  '  Hig,  hceg, 
hog'). 

A  good  sprag  memory.— Shakespear,  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,  iv.  1. 

Sprain,  v.  a,  [  ?  ]  Stretch  the  ligaments 
of  a  joint  without  dislocation  of  the  bone. 

Should  the  big  last  extend  the  shoe  too  wide, 
The  sudden  turn  may  stretch  the  swelling  vein, 
Thy  cracking  joint  unhinge,  or  ankle  sprain. 

Gay,  Trivia,  i.  35. 

Sprain,  s.  Extension  of  ligaments  without 
dislocation  of  the  joint. 

I  was  in  pain,  and  thought  it  was  with  some 
sprain  at  tennis.— Sir  W.  Temple. 
Spralnts.  s.    [  ?  ]    Dung  of  an  otter. 
Sprat.  *.    Native  fish  akin  to  the  herrings ; 
Clupea  sprattus. 

So  oft  iii  feasts  with  costly  changes  clad, 
To  crammed  niaws  a  sprat  new  stomach  brings. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

All-saints  do  lay  for  porke  and  sowse, 
For  sprats  and  spurlings  for  their  house. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points 

of  good  Husbandry. 

Of  round  fish  there  are  brit,  sprat,  barn,  smelts. — 
Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

As  a  common,  small,  and  cheap  fish,  it 
is  often  used  to  indicate  something  insigni- 
ficant, especially  when  contrasted  with 
something  of  value ;  as  in  the  saying, 
'  Throw  a  sprat  to  catch  a  whale.' 

She  took  us,  'tis  true,  from  the  gallows ;  yet  I  hope 
she  will  not  bar  yeomen  sprats  to  have  their  swing. 
— Massinger,  The  Virgin  Martyr,  ii.  1. 

Mr.  Chuzzlewit ...  he  looked  upon  as  money  in 
the  bank,  the  possession  of  which  inclined  him  the 
more  to  make  a  dash  with  his  own  private  sprats 
for  the  capture  of  such  a  whale  as  Mr.  Montague 
described.— Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xliv. 

Sprawl,  v.  n.     [Danish,  spraale.] 

1.  Struggle  as  in  the  convulsions  of  death. 

Hang  the  child,  that  he  may  see  it  sprawl. 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  v.  1. 
Some  lie  sprawling  on  the  ground, 
With  many  a  gash  and  bloody  wound. 

Butler,  JIudibras,  i.  3, 731. 

2.  Tumble,   or  creep    with  much  agitation 
and  contortion  of  the  limbs. 

Telamon  rush'd  in,  and  happ'd  to  meet 
A  rising  root  that  held  his  fasten'd  feet ; 
So  down  he  fell,  whom  sprawling  on  the  ground, 
HIM  brother  from  the  wooden  gyves  unbound. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 

Meleayer  and  Atalanta. 
Hence,  long  before  the  child  can  crawl, 
He  learns  to  kick,  and  wince,  and  sprawl. 

Prior,  Alma,  i.  274. 

Did  the  stars  do  this  feat  once  only,  which  gave 
beginning  to  human  race  :  who  were  there  then  in 
the  world,  to  observe  the  births  of  those  first  men, 
and  calculate  their  nativities,  as  they  sprawled  out 
of  ditches  r—Bentley. 

He  ran.  he  leapt  into  a  flood, 
There  sprawl'd  awhile,  and  scarce  got  out, 
All  cover'd  o'er  with  slime.  Sw'ft. 
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Spray.  *.  [from  the  root  of  sprout  and  sprig.'] 

1.  Extremity  of  a  branch. 

At  sight  whereof  each  bird  that  sits  on  spray. 

And  every  beast  that  to  his  den  was  fled, 
Come  forth  afresh  out  of  their  late  dismay, 
And  to  the  light  lift  up  their  drooping  head. 

Spenser,  Mother  Ilubberd't  Tale. 
Thus  droops  this  lofty  pine, and  hangs  his  sprays; 
Thus  Eleanor's  pride  dies  in  her  younger  days. 

Shakespear,  Ilenry  VI.  Part  II.  ii. 
The  wind  that  whistles  through  the  sprays 

Maintains  the  consort  of  the  song ; 
And  hidden  birds  with  native  lays 
The  golden  sleep  prolong. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Horace,  epode    . 

2.  Foam  of  the  sea. 

Winds  raise  some  of  the  salt  with  the  spray. — 
Arbuthnot. 

Spread,  v.  a.     [A.S.  spradan.] 

1.  Extend;  expand  ;  make  to  cover  or  fill  a 
larger  space  than  before. 

He  bought  a  parcel  of  a  field  where  he  had  spread 
his  tent. — Genesis,  xxxiii.  19. 

Ilizpah  the  daughter  of  Aiah  took  sackcloth,  and 
spread  it  for  her  upon  the  rock.— 2  Samuel,  xxi.  10. 

Silver  spread  into  plates  is  brought  from  Tarshish. 
Jeremiah,  x.  9. 

Make  the  trees  more  tall,  more  spread,  and  more 
hasty  than  they  used  to  be.— Bacon,  Natural  and 
Experimental  History. 

Shall  funeral  eloquence  her  colours  spread, 
And  scatter  roses  on  the  wealthy  dead  f         Young. 

2.  Cover  by  extension. 

Her  cheeks  their  freshness  lose  and  wonted  grace, 
And  an  unusual  paleness  spreads  her  face. 

Granville. 

3.  Cover  over. 

The  workman  melteth  a  graven  image,  and  the 
goldsmith  spreadelh  it  over  with  gold.— Isaiah,  xl. 
19. 

4.  Stretch  ;  extend. 

He  arose  from  before  the  altar  of  the  Lord,  from 
kneeling  on  his  knees  with  his  hands  spread  up  to 
heaven. — 1  Kings,  yiii.  54. 
Spread  o'er  the  silver  waves  thy  golden  hair. 

Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  iii.  2. 

Last 

Rose,  as  in  dance,  the  stately  trees,  and  spread 
Their  branches,  hung  with  copious  fruit. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  323. 
Deep  in  a  rich  alcove  the  prince  was  laid, 
And  slept  beneath  the  pompous  colonnade ; 
Fast  by  his  side  Pisistratus  lay  spread, 
In  age  his  equal,  on  a  splendid  bed. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  iii.  510. 

5.  Publish ;  divulge ;  disseminate. 

They,  when  departed,  spread  abroad  his  fame  in 
all  that  country. — Matthew,  ix.  31. 

6.  Emit  as  effluvia  or  emanations ;  diffuse. 

They  with  speed 

Their  course  through  thickest  constellations  held, 
Spreading  their  bane.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  410. 
Spread,  v.  n.     Extend  or  expand  itself. 

Plants,  if  they  spread  much,  are  seldom  tall.— 
Bacon. 

The  valley  opened  at  the  further  end,  spreading 
forth  into  an  immense  ocean.— Addison,  Spectator. 
Spread,  s. 

1.  Extent ;  compass. 

Professions  of  Christianity  that  have  any  large 
spread  in  the  world.— Archbishop  Usher,  Sermon, 
Answer  to  the  Jesuit  Malone,  p.  21. 

I  have  got  a  fine  spread  of  improvable  lands,  and 
am  already  ploughing  up  some,  fencing  others.— 
Addison. 

2.  Expansion  of  parts. 

No  flower  hath  spread  like  that  of  the  woodbind. 
— Bacon. 

3.  Repast  for  company.     Colloquial. 

To  judge  from  the  spread 
On  the  board,  you'd  have  said 
That  the '  partie  quarr6e '  had  like  aldermen  fed. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends  Thv  Lord  of 
Thoulouse. 

Spreader,  s. 

1.  One  who  spreads. 

By  conforming  ourselves  we  should  be  spreaders 
of  a  worse  infection  than  any  we  are  likely  to  draw 
from  Papists  by  our  conformity  with  them  in  cere- 
monies.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

2.  Publisher;  divulger;  disseminator. 

If  it  be  a  mistake,  I  desire  I  may  not  be  accused 
for  a  spreader  of  false  news.— Swift. 

3.  One  who  expands  or  extends. 

If  their  child  be  not  such  a  speedy  spreader  and 
branc.her,  like  the  vine,  yet  perchance  he  may  yield, 
though  with  a  little  longer  expectation,  as  useful 
and  more  sober  fruit  than  the  other.—  W.  Wotton, 
On  the  Education  of  Children. 

Spreading,  part.  adj.    Stretching  in  several 
directions. 
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The  prince*  of  Germany  had  but  a  dull  fear  of  the    Sprig btless.    adj. 

r.-Ht.:.-»  of   Spain,  upon  a  general  apprehension  t    d      s[llgorjsh. 

nly  of  their  spreading  and  ambitious  designs.-  *fi 


Spiritless;  dull;    ener- 


great 
only 

Great  Pan.  who  was  wont  to  chase  the  fair, 
And  loved  the  spreading  oak,  was  there.     Addtson. 
Spreading,  verbal  abs.     Act  of  extending  or 

expanding. 

Can  any  understand  the  rpreadings  of  the  clouds, 
or  the  noise  of  his  tabernacle  r-  Job,  xxxvi.  29. 
Slang. 
Obsolete. 


Spree.  *.     Frolic;  game. 
Sprent.  part.     Sprinkled. 


O  lips,  that  kiss'd  that  hand  with  my  tears  sprent. 
Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Bprlf.  *.  [from  the  root  of  upray  and  sprout  .] 

1.  Small  branch;  spray. 

The  substance  is  true  ivy  ;  after  it  is  taken  down, 
the  friends  of  the  family  are  desirous  to  have  some 
tprig  to  keep.  —  Bacon. 

Our  chilling  climate  hardly  bears 
A  tprig  of  bays  in  fifty  years; 
While  every  fool  his  cla<m  alleges, 
A»  if  it  grew  on  common  hedges.   Sw\ft,  Chi  Poetry. 

Not  the  few  sprigs  of  heath,  but  the  thousand 
acres  of  it  characterise  the  wilderness.—  Carlyle, 
trtttcal  and  Miscellaneous  Essays,  German  Play- 
v  rights  . 

2.  Offspring  ;  scion  :  (as,  '  A  sprig  of  nobi- 
lity'). 

3.  Brad  or  nail  without  a  head. 

See  extract. 


d  images  of  men, 
But  uprightless  trunks. 

Marston,  Scourge  of  Villany,  preface  :  1599. 

Are  you  grown 
Benumb'd  with  fear,  or  virtue's  sprightless  cold  r 

Cowley. 

I  could  not  but  reflect  on  the  absurdity  of  parents. 
who  educate  crowds  to  spend  their  time  in  pursuit 
of  such  cold  and  sprightless  endeavours  to  appear 
in  publick.—  Toiler,  no.  197. 

Spriffbtiiness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Sprightly;  liveliness;  briskness;  vigour; 
gaiety  ;  vivacity. 

The  soul  is  clogged  when  she  acts  in  conjunction 
with  a  companion  so  heavy  ;  but  in  dreams,  observe 
with  what  a  sprightliness  and  alacrity  does  she 
exert  herself.—  Addison. 

Sprightly,  adj.  Gay;  brisk;  lively;  vigo- 
rous; airy;  vivacious. 

Produce  the  wine  that  makes  us  bold, 
And  sprightly  wit  and  love  inspires. 

Drydfti,  Translation  from  Horace,  b.  i.  ode  ix. 
When  now  the  sprightly  trumpet  from  afar 
Had  giv'n  the  .«ignal  of  approaching  war. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  Jjneicl.vm.3. 
Each  morn  they  waked  me  with  a  sprightly  lay  : 
Of  opening  heav'n  they  sung,  and  gladsome  day. 

Prior,  Solomon,  ii.  80. 
The  sprightly  Sylvia  trips  along  the  green  ; 
She  runs,  but  hopes  she  does  not  run  unspen. 

Pope,  Pastorals,  Spring. 


Sprit-crystal  ^  .  w  _      _ 

In  perpendicular  fissures,  crystal  is  found  in  form  SprinSt  Vi  n_  pret.  sprang  or  sprung,  anciently 

of  an  hexangular  column,  adhering  at  one  end  to  «»*••*«&•  r       y          r\  a          •  i 

the  stone,  and  near  the  other  lessening  gradually. 


till  it  terminates  in  a  point :  this  is  called  by  lapi- 
daries sprig  or  rock  crystal.—  Woodward. 

Sprlfht.  *.  [spirit ;  word  for  word,  in  re- 
spect to  their  origin,  this,  with  its  con- 
geners, is  sprite,  &c.] 

1.  Spirit;  shade;  soul;  incorporeal  agent. 


She  doth  display 
The  (rate  with  pearls  and  rubies  richly  d 


ight. 


Through  which  tier  words  so  wise  do  make  their 

way, 
To  bear  the  menage  of  her  spright. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Forth  he  called  out  of  deep  darkness  dread 
Legions  of  sprightt.  the  which,  like  little  flies, 

Klutteriiiff  about  his  ever  damned  head, 
A«  ait  whereto  their  service  he  applies.  Ibid. 

While  with  heavenly  charity  she  spoke, 
A  streaming  blaze  the  silent  shadows  broke, 
Shot  from  the  skies,  a  cheerful  azure  light ; 
The  binls  obscene  to  forests  wing'd  their  flight, 
And  gaping  graves  received  the  guilty  spright, 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  i.  6J9. 

2.  Walking  spirit;  apparition. 

The  ideas  of  goblins  and  tprightt  have  no  more  to 
do  with  darkness  than  liuht:  yet  let  but  a  foolish 
maid  inculcate  these  often  on  the  mind  of  a  child, 
po*sibly  he  shall  never  be  able  to  separate  them 
again.— Locke,  Thoughts  on  Education. 

3.  Power  which  gives  courage ;  spirits. 
O  chastity,  the  chief  of  heavenly  lights, 

Which  mak'st  us  most  immortal  shape  to  wear, 
Hold  thou  my  heart,  establish  thou  my  sprights ; 
To  ouly  thee  my  constant  course  I  bear. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

4.  Arrow.     Obsolete. 

We  had  in  use  for  sea  fight  short  arrows  called 
tpriflits.  without  any  other  heads  save  wood  sharp- 
ened; which  were  discharged  out  of  muskets,  and 
would  pierce  through  the  sides  of  ships  where  a  bul- 
let would  not.— Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental 
History. 

Sprigbt.  r.  a.    Haunt  as  a  upright. 

I  am  sprighted  with  a  fool. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  ii.  3. 
SprigbtfuL  adj.    Lively  ;  brisk ;  gay  ;  vigo- 
rous. 

The  spirit  of  the  time  shall  teach  me  speed.— 
Spoke  like  a  sprightful  noble  gentleman. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  iv.  2. 
Steeds  sprighfful  as  the  light.  Cowley. 

Happy  my  eyes  when  they  behold  thy  face : 
51y  heavy  heart  will  leave  its  doleful  beating, 
At  light  of  thee,  and  bound  with  sprif/h^fuljoya. 

Oticay,  Venice  Preserved,  i.  1. 

Sprigbtfuiiy.  adv.    In  a  sprightful  manner ; 
briskly  ;  vigorously. 

Norfolk,  tprigMfully  and  hold, 
Stays  but  the  summons  of  the  appellant's  trumpet. 
Shakespear,  Richard  II.  i.  3. 
SprightfnineBs.  s.    Attribute  suggested  by 
Spriglitful;  sprightliness ;  gaiety;  viva- 
city. 

Sharpness  of  apprehension  is  a  sprightfulness  of 
the  mind,  and  is  there  liveliest  where  there  be  most 
spirits.— kammond,  Works,  iv.  629. 
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sprong  ;  past  part,  sprung.  [A.S.  springan.] 

1.  Arise  out  of  the  ground  and  grow  by  vege- 
tative power. 

All  blest  secrets, 

All  you  unpublish'd  virtues  of  the  earth, 
Spring  with  my  tears ;  be  aidant  and  remediate 
In  the  good  man's  distress. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  4. 
To  his  musick,  plants  and  flowers 
Ever  sprung,  as  sun  and  showers 
There  had  made  a  lastintr  spring. 

Id.,  Henry  VIII.  iii.l,  song. 
To  satisfy  the  desolate  and  waste  ground ;  and  to 
cause  the  bud  of  the  tender  herb  to  spring  forth. — 
Job,  xxxviii.  27. 

Other  fell  on  good  ground,  and  did  yield  fruit  that 
sprang  up  and  increased. — Mark,  iv.  8. 

Tell  me  in  what  happy  fields 
The  thistle  springs,  to  which  the  lily  yields  P 

Pope,  Pastorals,  Spring. 

2.  Begin  to  grow. 

That  the  nipples  should  be  made  with  such  per- 
forations as  to  admit  passage  to  the  milk,  when 
drawn,  otherwise  to  retain  it ;  and  the  teeth  of  the 
young,  not  sprung,  are  effects  of  Providence.— Ray. 
B.  Proceed  as  from  seed. 

Ye  shall  cat  this  year  such  things  as  grow  of  them- 
selves ;  and  in  the  second  year  that  which  springeth 
of  the  same.— 2  Kings,  xix.  29. 

Full  of  doubt  I  stand. 
Whether  I  should  repent  me  now  of  sin 
By  me  done  and  occasioned,  or  rejoice 
Much  more,  that  much  more  good  thereof  shall 
spring.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  437 . 

4.  Come  into  existence ;  issue  forth. 

Hadst  thou  sway'd  as  kings  should  do, 
Giving  no  ground  unto  the  house  of  York, 
They  never  then  had  sprung  like  summer  flies. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  ii.  6. 
Ev  n  thought  meets  thought,  ere  from  the  lips  it 

part, 

And  each  warm  wish  springs  mutual  from  the  heart. 
Pope,  Hloisa  to  Abelard. 

5.  Arise;  appear;  begin  to  appear  or  to  exist. 

When  the  day  began  to  spring,  they  let  her  go.— 
Judges,  xix.  25. 

To  them  which  sat  in  the  region  and  shadow  of 
death,  light  is  sprung  up.—Matt/iew,  iv.  16. 

*  'y.  fly,  prophane  logs !  far  hence  fly  away, 
Jaint  not  the  pure  streams  of  the  springing  day 
With  your  dull  influence :  it  is  for  you 
To  sit  and  scoulu  upon  night's  heavy  brow. 

6T  ..,       _,  Crashaw. 

.  Issue  with  effect  or  force. 

Swift  fly  the  years,  and  rise  the  expected  morn ! 
un  spring  to  light,  auspicious  babe,  be  born  ! 

Poi>e,  Messiah. 

1.  Proceed  as  from  ancestors,  or  a  country. 

It  is  evident  that  our  Lord  sprang  out  of  Juila  — 
Hebrews,  vii.  14. 

.         How  youngly  he  began  to  serve  his  country, 

How  long  continued  ;  and  what  stock  he  springs  of- 
The  noble  house  of  Marcius. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  ii.  3. 
0,    „  ...  All  these 

BUU,  like  the  brethren  sprung  of  dragons'  teeth 
Kum  each  other,  and  he  lull  amongst  em. 

Heroes  of  old.  by  rapine,  and  by  spoil 
In  aeun-h  of  fame  did  all  the  world  embroil; 
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Thus  to  their  gods  each  then  ally'd  his  name, 
This  sprang  from  Jove,  and  that  from  Titan  came. 

Granville. 

8.  Proceed   as    from   a   ground,   cause,    or 
reason. 

They  found  new  hope  to  spring 
Out  of  despair.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  138. 

Some  have  been  deceived  into  an  opinion  that  the 
inheritance  of  rule  over  men,  and  property  in  things, 
sprang  from  the  same  original,  and  descend  by  the 
same  rules. — Locke, 

9.  Grow ;  thrive. 

What  makes  all  this  but  Jupiter  the  king:, 
At  whose  command  we  perish  and  we  spring  1 
Then  'tis  our  best,  since  thus  ordain'd  to  die, 
To  make  a  virtue  of  necessity. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  1082. 

10.  Bound  ;  leap ;  jump ;   rush  hastily ;  ap- 
pear suddenly. 

He  called  for  a  light,  and  sprang  in  and  came 
trembling,  and  fell  down  before  Paul  and  Silas.— 
Acts,  xvi.  29. 

Some  strange  commotion 
Is  in  his  brain ;  he  bites  his  lip,  and  starts ; 
Stops  on  a  sudden,  looks  upon  the  ground, 
Then  lays  his  finger  on  his  temple ;  straight 
Springs  out  into  fast  gait,  then  stops  again. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

I  sprang  not  more  in  joy  at  first  hearing  he  was  a 
man  child,  than  now  in  first  seeing  he  had  proved 
himself  a  man.— Id,,  Coriolanus,  i.  3. 

When  Heaven  was  named,  they  loosed  their  hold 

again ; 
Then  sprung  she  forth,  they  follow'd  her  amain. 

Dryden,  Tlieodore  and  Honoria,  117. 

Nor  lies  she  long ;  but,  as  her  fates  ordain, 
Springs  up  to  life ;  and,  fresh  to  second  pain, 
Is  saved  to-day,  to-morrow  to  be  slain.  Ibid.  185. 

Afraid  to  sleep ; 

Her  blood  all  fever'd,  with  a  furious  leap 
She  sprung  from  bed.  Ibid.  368. 

See,  awed  by  Heaven,  the  blooming  Hebrew  flies 
Her  artful  tongue,  and  more  persuasive  eyes ; 
And,  springing  from  her  disappointed  arms, 
Prefers  a  dungeon  to  forbidden  charms. 

Sir  It.  Blackmore. 

The  inonntnin  stag,  that  springs 
From  height  to  height,  and  bounds  along  the  plains, 
Nor  has  a  master  to  restrain  his  course  ; 
That  mountain  stag  would  Vanoc  rather  be, 
Than  be  a  slave.  A.  Philips,  Briton. 

11.  Fly  with  elastic  power;  start. 

A  link  of  horsehair,  that  will  easily  slip,  fasten  to 
the  end  of  the  stick  that  springs. — Mortimer,  Hus~ 
bandry. 

12.  Rise  from  a  covert. 

My  doors  are  hateful  to  my  eyes, 
Fill'd  and  dauun'd  up  with  gaping  creditors, 
Watchful  as  fowlers,  when  their  game  will  spring. 
Qtway,  Venice  Preserved,  i.  1. 

A  covey  of  partridges  springing  in  our  front,  put 
our  infantry  in  disorder. — Addison. 

13.  Issue  from  a  fountain. 

Let  the  wide  world  his  praises  sing, 
Where  Tagus  and  Euphrates  spring  \ 
And  from  the  Danube's  frosty  banks  to  those 
Where  from  an  unknown  head  great  Nilus  flows. 

Lord  Roscommon. 

14.  Proceed  as  from  a  source. 

'Tis  true  from  force  the  noblest  title  springs, 
I  therefore  hold  from  that  which  first  made  kings. 
Dryden,  Conquest  of  Granada,  Part  I.i.l. 

15.  Shoot;  issue  with  speed  and  violence. 

Then  shook  the  sacred  shrine,  and  sudden  light 
Sprung  through  the  vaulted  roof,  and  made  the 

temple  bright : 

The  power,  behold  !  the  pow'r  in  glory  shone, 
By  her  bent  bow  and  her  keen  arrows  known. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  265. 
Spring,  v.  a. 
I .  Start ;  rouse  game. 

Thus  I  reclaim'd  my  buzzard  love  to  fly 
At  what,  and  when,  and  how,  and  where  1  chose : 
Now  negligent  of  sport  1  lie ; 
And  now,  as  other  t'awkners  use, 
1  spring  a  mistress,  swear,  write,  sigh,  and  die ; 
And  tho  game  kill'd,  or  lost,  go  talk  or  lie.      Donne. 

That  sprung  the  game  you  were  to  set, 
Before  you'd  time  to  draw  the  net. 

Butter,  Iludibras,  iii.  2,  120'!. 
A  large  cock-pheasant  he  sprung  in  one  of  the 
neighbouring  woods.— Addison,  Spectator. 

Here  1  use  a  great  deal  of  diligence  before  I  can 
spring  any  thing;  whereas  in  town,  whilst  I  am  fol- 
lowing one  character,  1  am  crossed  by  another,  that 
they  puzzle  the  chase.— Ibid. 

See  how  the  well-taught  pointer  leads  the  way  ! 
The  scent  grows  warm;  he  stops,  he  springs  the 
prey-  Gay,  Rural  Sports,  ii.  337. 

•2.  Produce  quickly  or  unexpectedly. 
^  The  nurse  . . .  surprised  with  fright, 
She  starts,  and  leaves  her  bed,  and  springs  a  light. 
Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 

Cinyras  and  Ulyrrha. 

Inusman  by  his  own  strength  to  heav'n  would  soar, 
And  would  not  be  obliged  to  God  for  more : 
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Vain,  wretched  creature,  how  art  thou  misled, 
To  think  thy  wit  these  godlike  notions  bred ! 
These  truths  are  not  the  product  of  thy  mind, 
But  dropt  from  heaven,  and  of  a  nobler  kind : 
Reveal'a  religion  first  infprm'd  thy  sight, 
And  reason  saw  not,  till  faith  sprung  the  light. 

Dryden,  Religio  Laid,  62. 

He  that  has  such  a  burning  zeal,  and  springs  such 
mighty  discoveries,  must  needs  be  an  admirable 

Strict.— Collier. 
ake  by  starting:  (applied  to  a  ship). 
People  discharge  themselves  of  burdensome  re- 
flections, as  of  the  cargo  of  a  ship  that  has  sprung  a 
leak. — Sir  It.  L'  Estrange. 

No  more  accuse  thy  pen ;  but  charge  the  crime 
On  native  sloth,  and  negligence  of  time : 
Beware  the  publick  laughter  of  the  town, 
Thou  spring'st  a  leak  already  in  thy  crown. 

Dryden. 

Whether  she  sprung  a  leak,  I  cannot  find, 
Or  whether  she  was  overset  with  wind, 
Or  that  some  rock  below  her  bottom  rent, 
But  down  at  once  with  all  her  crew  she  went. 

Id.,  The  Cock  and  tlie  Fox,  350. 

4.  Discharge  :  (applied  to  a  mine). 

Our  miners  discovered  several  of  the  enemies' 
mines,  who  have  sprung  divers  others  which  did 
little  execution.— Tatter. 

I  sprung  a  mine,  whereby  the  whole  nest  was 
overthrown. — Addison,  Spectator. 

5.  Contrive  on  a  sudden ;  produce  hastily ; 
offer  unexpectedly. 

The  friends  to  the  cause  sprang  a  new  project, 
and  it  was  advertised  that  the  crisis  could  not  ap- 
pear till  the  ladies  had  shown  their  zeal  against  the 
pretender.— Swift. 

6.  Pass  by  leaping. 

Unbeseeming  skill 
To  spring  the  fence,  to  rein  the  prancing  steed. 

Thomson,  Seasons,  Autumn,  574. 
Spring:,  s. 

1.  Rising,  growing,  or  revived  part  of  the 
year;  opposed  to fall  =  autumn  ;  season  in 
which   plants   rise  and  vegetate ;    vernal 
season. 

Orpheus  with  his  lute  made  trees, 
And  the  mountain-tops,  that  freeze. 

Bow  themselves  whenfhe  did  sing : 
To  his  musick,  plants  and  flowers 
Ever  sprung,  as  sun  and  showers 

There  had  made  a  lasting  spring. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  1. 

The  spring  visiteth  not  these  quarters  so  timely 
as  the  eastern  parts.— Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

Come,  gentle  Spring,  ethereal  mildness  come, 
And  from  the  bosom  of  yon  dropping  cloud 
Upon  our  plains  descend. 

Thomson,  Seasons,  Spring,  1. 

2.  Elastic  body;   body  which  when  distorted 
has  the  power  of  restoring  itself  to  its 
former  state. 

This  may  be  performed  by  the  strength  of  some 
such  spring  as  is  used  in  watches  :  this  spring  may 
be  applied  to  one  wheel,  which  shall  give  an  equal 
motion  to  both  the  wings.— Bishop  Wilkins. 

The  spring  must  be  made  of  good  steel,  well 
tempered;  and  the  wider  the  two  ends  of  the  spring 
stand  asunder,  the  milder  it  throws  the  chape  of 
the  vice  open. — Moxon,  Mechanical  Exercises. 

He  that  was  sharp-sighted  enough  to  see  the  con- 
figuration of  the  minute  particles  of  the  spring  of  a 
clock,  and  upon  what  peculiar  impulse  its  elastick 
motion  depends,  woula  no  doubt  discover  some- 
thing very  admirable.— Locke. 

3.  Elastic  force. 

Heav'ns,  what  a  spring  was  in  his  arm,  to  throw  ! 
How  high  he  held  his  shield,  and  rose  at  ev'ry  blow ! 

Dryden. 

Bodies  which  are  absolutely  hard,  or  so  soft  as 
to  be  void  of  elasticity,  will  not  rebound  from  one 
another:  impenetrability  makes  them  only  stop. 
If  two  equal  bodies  meet  directly  '  in  vacuo,'  they 
will  by  the  laws  of  motion  stop  where  they  meet, 
lose  their  motion,  and  remain  in  rest,  unless  they  be 
elastick,  and  receive  new  motion  from  their  spring. 
— Sir  I.  Newton. 

The  soul  is  gathered  within  herself,  and  recovers 
that  spring  which  is  weakened,  when  she  operates 
more  in  concert  with  the  body.— Addison. 

In  adult  persons,  when  the  fibres  cannot  anymore 
yield,  they  must  break,  or  lose  their  spring.— Ar- 
outhnot. 

4.  Active  power ;  cause  by  which  motion  or 
action  is  produced  or  propagated. 

My  heart  sinks  in  me  while  1  hear  him  speak, 
And  every  slacken'd  fibre  drops  its  hold, 
tike  nature  letting  down  the  springs  of  life ; 
So  much  the  name  of  father  awes  me  still. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  v.  2. 
Nature  is  the  same,  and  man  is  the  same  ;  has  the 
same  affections  and  passions,  and  the  same  springs 
that  give  them  motion. — Rymer. 

Our  author  shuns  by  vulgar  springs  to  move 
The  hero's  glory  or  the  virgin's  love. 

Pope,  Prologue  to  Addison's  Calo. 
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5.  Leap  ;  bound  ;  jump  ;  violent  effort  ;  sud- 
den struggle. 

The  pris'ner  with  a  spring  from  prison  broke  : 
Then  stretch'd  his  feather'd  fans  with  all  his  might, 
And  to  the  neighbouring  maple  wing'd  his  flight, 

Dryden,  The  Cock  and  the  Fox,  769. 
With  what  a  spring  his  furious  soul  broke  loose, 
And  left  the  limbs  still  quivering  on  the  ground. 

Addison,  Goto. 

6.  Leak  ;  start  of  a  plank. 

Each  petty  hand 

Can  steer  a  ship  becalm'd  ;  but  he  that  will 
Govern,  and  carry  her  to  her  ends,  must  know 
His  tides,  his  currents;  how  to  shift  his  sans; 
Where  her  springs  are,  her  leaks,  and  how  to  stop 
'em.  B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy. 

7.  Fountain  ;  issue  of  water  from  the  earth. 

Now  stops  thy  spring  ;  my  sea  shall  suck  them 

dry, 
And  swell  so  much  the  higher  by  their  ebb. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iv.  4. 
Springs  on  the  tops  of  hills  pass  through  a  great 
deal  of  pure  earth,  with  less  mixture  of  other  waters. 
—  Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 
When  in  the  effects  she  doth  the  causes  know, 
And  seeing  the  stream,  thinks  where  the  spring 

doth  rise  ; 

And  seeing  the  branch,  conceives  the  root  below  : 
These  things  she  views  without  the  body's  eyes. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 
He  adds  the  running  springs  and  standing  lakes, 
And  bounding  banks  for  winding  rivers  makes. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 

Metamorphoses,  b.  L 

Nile  hears  him  knocking  at  his  sevenfold  gates, 
And  seeks  his  hidden  spring,  and  fears  his  nephews' 
fates.    Id.,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  vi.  1091. 
The  water  that  falls  down  from  the  clouds,  sink- 
ing into  beds  of  rock  or  olay,  breaks  out  in  springs, 
commonly  at  the  bottom  of  hilly  ground.  —  Locke. 
Used  adjectivally. 

He  bathed  himself  in  cold  spring  water  in  the 
midst  of  winter.—  Locke. 

8.  Source;  that  by  which  anything  is  sup- 
plied. 

To  that  great  spring  which  doth  great  kingdoms 

move, 
The  sacred  spring,   whence  right   and  honour 

streams  ; 

Distilling  virtue,  shedding  peace  and  love 
In  every  place,  as  Cynthia  sheds  her  beams. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Discourse  on  the  State  of  Ireland. 
Rolling  down  through  so  many  barbarous  ages, 
from  the  spring  of  Virgil,  it  bears  along  with  it  the 
filth  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals.—  Dryden. 

I  move,  I  see,  I  speak,  discourse  and  know, 
Though  now  I  am,  I  was  not  always  so  ; 
Then  that  from  which  I  was,  must  be  before, 
Whom,  as  my  spring  of  being,  1  adore. 

Id.,  State  of  Innocence,  ii.  1. 
He  has  a  secret  spring  of  spiritual  joy,  and  the 
continual  feast  of  a  good  conscience  within,  that 
forbids  him  to  be  miserable.  —  Bentley. 

9.  Rise  ;  beginning. 

About  the  spring  of  the  day  Samuel  called  Saul  to 
the  top  of  the  house.  —  1  Samuel,  ix.  26. 

10.  Cause  ;  original. 

The  reason  of  the  quicker  or  slower  termination 
of  this  distemper  arises  from  these  three  sprinys.  — 
Sir  B.  Blackmore. 

The  first  springs  of  great  events,  like  those  of 
great  rivers,  are  often  mean  and  little.  —  Swift. 

11.  Plant;  shoot;  young  tree;  coppice. 

Birds,  which  in  the  lower  spring 
Did  shroude  in  shady  leaves  from  sunny  ray. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar. 
Thy  groves  and  pleasant  springs 
The  painful  labourer's  hand  shall  stock,  the  roots  to 
burn.  Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  xiv. 

The  nightingale,  among  thu  thick-leaved  springs 
That  sits  alone  in  sorrow. 

Fletcher,  Faitliful  Shepherdess. 
From  haunted  spring  and  dale, 
Edged  with  poplar  pale. 

Milton,  Ode  on  Nativity,  184. 
In  yonder  spring  of  roses  iutermix'd 
With  myrtle.  Id..  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  218. 

When  the  spring  is  of  two  years'  growth,  draw 
part  of  it  for  quick-sets.  —  Evelyn,  Sylva,  b.  iii.  ch.  vii. 
§23. 

12.  Springal. 

She  pictured  winged  Love, 
With  his  young  brother  Sport  :  .  .  . 
The  one  his  bow  and  shafts,  the  other  spring 
A  burning  tead  about  his  head  did  move. 

Spenser,  Muiopotmos. 

13.  Hand  or  shoulder  of  pork. 

These  springs  of  pork. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Prophetess. 

.  *.    Youth  ;  active,  nimble,  young 


man. 

Yonge  springals  in  the  flower  of  their  youth.  — 
Martin,  Marriage  of  Priests,  Mm.  2.  b.  :  1550. 
Two  springals  of  full  tender  years. 

Suenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
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I  do  not  rail  against  the  hopeful  springal, 
That  builds  up  monuments  in  brass. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Laws  of  Candy. 

Springe,  s.  Gin  ;  noose,  which,  fastened  to 
any  elastic  body,  catches  by  a  spring  or 
jerk. 

As  a  woodcock  to  my  own  springe,  Osrick, 
I  m  justly  kill'd  with  mine  own  treachery. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  v.  2. 
Let  goats  for  food  their  loaded  udders  lend ; 
And  sheep  from  winter  cold  thy  sides  defend ; 
But  neither  springes,  nets,  nor  snares  employ. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 

The  Pythagorean  Philosophy. 
With  hairy  springes  we  the  birds  betray, 
Slight  lines  of  hair  surprise  the  finny  prey. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  ii. 
Springe,  v.  a.     Ensnare ;  catch  in  a  trap. 
We  springe  ourselves,  we  sink  in  our  own  bogs. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Queen  of  Corinth. 

Springer,  s.     One  who,  that  which,  springs. 

1.  Dog  to  put-up  game,  allied  to  the  spaniel 

on  one  side,  and  to  the  setter  (the  name  of 

which  has  a  similar  origin)  on  the  other. 

The  springer  is  a  small  but  elegant  breed ;  it  is 
generally  red  and  white,  with  black  nose-and  palate. 
Ihe  smallness  of  the  head  and  the  length  of  the  ears 
are  essential  points  in  dogs  of  this  race.  The  true 
Marlborough  breed  is  sometimes  called  the  springer ; 
it  is,  however,  a  shorter  dog  with  a  less  taper  muzzle. 
These  spaniels  are  sometimes  sold  for  an  enormous 
price.  Wilhiii  the  last  few  weeks  a  man  was  brought 
before  a  magistrate,  charged  with  having  stolen  or 
lost  one  of  these  dogs ;  and  on  being  asked  the  value 
of  the  dog,  the  owner  deposed  that  it  was  worth 
seventy-five  guineas,  and  that  he  had  already  refused 
seventy  pounds  for  it.  —  Bell,  History  of  British 
Quadrupeds  including  the  Cetacea. 

1.  Young  plant. 

The  young  men  and  maidens  go  out  into  the 
woods  and  coppices,  and  cut  down  and  spoil  voung 
springers  to  dress  up  their  May-booths.  —  Evelyn, 
Sylva,  iv.  §  4. 

Springhalt.  *.  In  Veterinary  Surgery.  See 
String-halt. 

They've  all  new  legs,  and  lame  ones ;  one  would 

take  it, 

That  never  saw  them  pace  before,  the  spavin 
And  springhalt  reign'd  among  them. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  i.  3. 
Springhead,  s.     Fountain ;  source. 

The  nearer  the  spring-head,  the  purer  streams.  — 
Proceedings  against  Garnet,  LI.  3.  b.:  1tf(>6. 

The  wolf,  drinking  at  the  spring-head,  quarrelled 
with  the  lamb  for  troubling  his  draught  when  he 
was  quenching  his  thirst  at  the  stream  below.— Sir 
T.  Herbert,  Relation  of  some  Years'  Travel  into 
Africa  and  the  Great  Asia,  p.  199. 

Now  this  spring-head  of  science  is  purely  fantas- 
tical.— Bolingbroke,  Letter  to  Pope. 

Springiness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Springy;  elasticity;  power  of  restoring 
itself. 

Where  there  is  a  continued  endeavour  of  the 
parts  of  a  body  to  put  themselves  into  another 
state,  the  progress  may  be  much  more  slow,  since 
it  was  a  great  while  before  the  texture  of  the  cor- 
puscles of  the  steel  were  so  altered  as  to  make  them 
lose  their  former  springiness. — Boyle. 

The  air  is  a  thin  fluid  body  endowed  with  elas- 
ticity and  springiness,  capable  of  condensation  and 
rarefaction.— Bentley. 

Springing,  part.  adj.  Gushing  from,  or  as 
from,  a  spring. 

Israel's  servants  digged  in  the  valley,  and  found  a 
well  of  springing  water. — Genesis,  xxvi.  19. 

The  friendly  gods  a  springing  pale  enlarged, 
The  fleet  swift  tilting  o'er  the  surges  flew, 
Till  Grecian  cliffs  appeared. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  iv.  7%. 
Springing,  verbal  abs. 
\.  Growth ;  increase. 

Thou  settlest  the  furrows  thereof;  thou  makest  it 
soft  with  showers;  thou  blesse&t  the  springing 
thereof.— Psalms,  Ixv.  10. 

•2.  In  Architecture.     Side  of  an  arch  contigu- 
ous to  the  part  whereon  it  rests. 
Springle.  s.     Springe ;  elastic  noose.    Rare. 
Woodcocks  arrive  first  on  the  north  coast,  where 
every  plash-shoot  serveth  farspringles  to  take  them. 
Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

Springtide,    s.     Tide  at  the  new  and  full 
moon ;  high  tide. 
Love,  like  springtides,  full  and  high, 

Swells  in  every  youthful  vein  ; 
But  each  tide  does  less  supply, 

Till  they  quite  shrink  in  again : 
If  a  flow  in  age  appear, 
"Tis  but  rain,  ana  runs  not  clear. 

Dryden,  Tyrannick  Love,  iv.  1. 
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Most  people  die  when  the  moon  chiefly  reigns ; 
that  is,  in  the  night,  or  upon  or  near  a  springtide.— 
Gretc,  Cosmologia  Sacra. 
Springy,  adj. 

1.  Elastic;   having  the  power  of  restoring 
itself. 

Had  not  the  Maker  wrought  the  springy  frame, 
Such  as  it  is  to  fan  the  vital  flame, 
The  blood,  defrauded  of  its  nitrous  food, 
Had  cool'd  and  languish'd  in  the  arterial  road ; 
While  the  tired  heart  had  strove,  with  fruitless  pain, 
To  push  the  lazy  tide  along  the  vein. 

Sir  R.  Blackmore,  Creation. 

Thin  vast  contraction  and  expansion  seems  un- 
intelligible, by  feigning  the  particles  of  air  to  be 
springy  and  ramous,  or  rolled  up  like  hoops,  or  by 
any  other  means  than  a  repulsive  power.— Sir  /. 
Newton. 

Though  the  bundle  of  fibres  which  constitute  the 
muscles  may  be  small,  the  fibres  may  be  strong  and 
springy— Arbuthnot. 

It  our  air  had  not  been  a  springy  body,  no 
animal  could  have  exercised  the  very  function  of 
respiration :  and  yet  the  ends  of  respiration  am  not 
served  by  that  springiness,  but  by  some  other  un- 
known quality.— Bentley,  Sermons. 

2.  Full  of  springs  and  fountains. 

Where  the  sandy  or  gravelly  lands  are  springy  or 
wet,  rather  marl  them  for  grass  than  corn.— Mor- 
timer, Husbandry. 

S  prink,  s.    Sprinkle ;  stain.    Rare. 
The  Talbot  true  that  is, 

And  still  hath  so  remaynde, 
Lost  never  nobleness 
By  sprinck  of  spot  distaynde. 

Hoioell,  Arbor  ofAmitie :  166S.    (Nares  far 

by  H.  and  W.) 
Sprinkle,  r.  a. 

1 .  Scatter ;  disperse  in  small  masses. 

Take  to  you  handfuls  of  ashes  of  the  furnace,  and 
let  MOMS  sprinkle  it  toward  the  heaven.— Exodus, 
U.8. 

2.  Scatter  in  drops. 

Sprinkle  water  of  purifying  upon  them.— Num- 
bers, viii.  7. 

3.  Besprinkle ;  wash,  wet,  or  dust  by  scatter- 
ing in  small  particles. 

Let  us  draw  near  with  a  true  heart,  in  full  assur- 
ance of  faith,  having  our  hearts  sprinkled  from  an 
evil  conscience.— Hebrew*,  x.  22. 

Wings  he  wore 
Of  many  a  colour'd  plume  sprinkled  with  gold. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  642. 
The  prince,  with  living  water  sprinkled  o'er 
His  limbs  and  body ;  then  approach'd  the  door, 
Posimi'd  the  porch. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JSneid,  vi.  863. 
Sprinkle,  v.  n.     Perform  the  act  of  scatter- 
ing in  small  drops. 

The  priest  shall  dip  his  right  finger  in  the  oil  that 
is  in  his  left  hand,  and  shall  sprinkle  of  the  oil  with 
his  finger. — Leviticus,  xiv.  16. 

Baptism  may  well  enough  be  performed  by  sprink- 
ling, or  effusion  of  water.— Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris 
Canonici. 
Sprinkle,  s. 

\.  Small  quantity  scattered. 
"1.  Utensil  to  sprinkle  with ;  espergoire. 

She  always  smyl'd.  and  in  her  band  did  hold 
An  holy  water  sprinkle  dipt  in  dewe, 
With  which  she  sprinckled  favours  manifold 
On  whom  she  list.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iii.  12,13. 
Sprinkling,  verbal  abs. 
1.  Act  of  scattering  in  small  drops. 

Your  clerical  shavings,  your  crossings,  sprinklings, 
your  cozening  miracles.— Bishop  Hall,  Epistles,  I). 
1.  K.  1* 

•2.  Small  quantity  scattered. 

In  none  of  these  languages  [the  Italian,  French, 
and  Spanish]  is  there  more  than  a  mere  sprinkling 
of  the  modern  element.— Craik,  History  of  English 
Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  46. 

Sprinkling,  part.  adj.     Scattering  in   small 
drops. 

When  dirty  waters  from  balconies  drop. 
And  dex'trous  damsels  twirl  the  sprinkling  mop, 
And  cleanse  the  spatter'd  sash,  and  scrub  the  stairs, 
Know  Saturday's  conclusive  day  appears. 

Gay,  Trivia,  ii.  421. 

Sprit,  v.  a.    [see  under  Spruce.]     Throw  ; 
eject  with  force. 

Toads  sometimes  exclude  or  sprit  out  a  dark  and 
liquid  matter  behind,  and  a  venomous  condition 
there  may  be  perhaps  therein;    but  it  cannot  be 
called  their  urine.— Sir  T.  Browne. 
Sprit,  v.  n.     Shoot ;  germinate  ;  sprout. 
Sprit,  s. 
1.  Shoot;  sprout;  acrospire. 

The  barley,  after  it  has  been  couched  four  days, 
will  sweat  a  little,  and  shew  the  chit  or  sprit  at  the 
root-end  of  the  corn.— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 
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2.  Bowsprit :  (formerly  spelt  spref). 

[He]  set  his  course  against  our  state  and  common 
wealth,  not.  as  they  say,  with  spret  nor  oare,  witl 
shoving  or  haling,  that  is,  by  way  of  doubtfull  or 
dark  circumlocutions.  —  Holland,  Translation  of 
Ainmianu.i  Marcellinus.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Sprite,  s.     Spirit. 

Of  these  am  I  who  thy  protection  claim, 
A  watchful  sprite,  and  Ariel  is  my  name. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  i 
The  sprites  of  fiery  termagants  in  flame 
Mount  up,  and  take  a  salamander's  name.         Ibid 
Teach  us,  sprite  or  bird, 

What  secret  thoughts  are  thine, 
I  have  never  heard 

Praise  of  love  or  wine 
That  panted  forth  a  flow  of  rapture  so  divine. 

Shelley,  Ode  to  a  Skylark, 

Spriteful.  adj.     Gay ;  lively  ;  cheerful. 

A  spriteful  gait  that  leaves  no  print, 
And  makes  a  feather  of  a  flint. 

Stroad,  in  Wit  Restored :  1658. 

Spritefully.  adv.     In  a  spriteful  manner ; 
vigorously ;  with  life  and  ardour. 

The  Grecians  spritefully  drew  from  the  darts  the 

corse, 
And  hearst  it,  bearing  it  to  fleet. 

Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Iliad. 

Spriteliness.  s.     Sprightliness. 

Wit  and  spriteliness  of  conversation. — T.  Warton, 
History  of  English  Poetry,  iii.  436. 

Spritely.  adv.     Gaily. 

You  have  not  scene  young  heiffers,  highly  kept ; 
Fill'd  full  of  daisies  at  the  field,  and  driven 
Home  to  their  hovels ;  all  so  spritely  given, 
That  no  roome  can  contain  them.  Chapman. 

Spritsail.  s.    Sail  which  belongs  to  the  bow- 
sprit mast. 

Our  men  quitted  themselves  of  the  fire-ship,  by 
cutting  the  spritsail  tackle  off  with  their  short 
hatchets. — Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Sprod.  s.    [  ?  ]     Salmon  in  its  second  year's 

growth. 
Sprout,  v.  n.     [see  under  Spruce.] 

1 .  Shoot  by  vegetation  ;  germinate. 

That  leaf  faded,  but  the  young  buds  sprouted  on, 
which  afterwards  opened  into  fair  leaves. — Bacon, 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

We  find  no  security  to  prevent  germination,  ha- 
ving made  trial  of  grains,  whose  ends,  cut  off,  have 
notwithstanding  sprouted. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errours. 

Old  Baucis  is  by  old  Philemon  seen 
Sprouting  with  sudden  leaves  of  sprightly  green. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 

Baucis  and  Philemon. 
Envied  Britannia,  sturdy  as  the  oak 

Which  on  her  mountain  top  she  proudly  bears, 
Eludes  the  ax,  and  sprouts  against  the  stroke, 

Strong  from  her  wounds,  and  greater  by  her  wars. 
Prior,  Ode  to  Queen  Anne,  xxiv. 

2.  Shoot  into  ramifications  ;  grow. 

Vitriol  is  apt  to  sprout  with  moisture.— Bacon. 
Sprout.  «.     Shoot  of  a  vegetable. 

Stumps  of  trees,  lying  out  of  the  ground,  will  put 
forth  sprouts  for  a  time. — Bacon. 

Early  ere  the  odorous  breath  of  morn 
Awakes  the  slumbering  leaves,  or  tassel'd  horn 
Shakes  the  high  thicket,  haste  I  all  about, 
Number  my  ranks,  and  visit  every  sprout. 

Milton,  Arcades,  56. 

To  this  kid,  taken  out  of  the  womb,  were  brought 
in  the  tender  sprouts  of  shrubs ;  and,  after  it  had 
tasted,  began  to  eat  of  such  as  are  the  usual  food  of 
goats.— Ray,  On  the  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in 
the  Works  of  the  Creation. 

Sprouting,  part.  adj.     Germinating. 
The  sprouting  leaves  that  saw  you  here, 
And  call'd  their  fellows  to  the  sight.  Cowleu 

Th'  enlivening  dust  its  head  begins  to  rear, 
And  on  the  ashes  sprouting  plumes  appear.  Tickell. 
Sprouting,  verbal  abs.     Act  of  that   which 
sprouts;  shooting;  germination. 

Try  whether  these  things  in  the  sprouting  do  in- 
crease weight,  by  weighing  them  before  they  are 
hanged  up ;  and  afterwards  again,  when  they  are 
sprouted.— Bacon. 

Eub  malt  between  your  hands  to  get  the  come  or 
sprouting  clean  away.— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 
Sprouts.  *.  pi.     Young  coleworts.    Brussels 
sprouts,  over  and  above  the  fact  of  the  best 
seed  being  got  from  Belgium,  are  so  called 
from  the  leaf-buds  being  used  as  young 
plants. 

Spruce,  adj.  [connected  with  sprug,  which, 
itself,  seems  to  belong  to  a  class  of  words 
suggestive  of  activity,  vigour,  liveliness, 
neatness,  and  the  like,  sprunt,  sprack,  and 
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others  being  in  the  list.  Wedgwood,  con- 
necting these  with  each  other,  connects 
them  also  with  sprout,  and  other  words, 
beginning  with  spr-,  in  which  the  notion 
of  germination,  shooting-out  as  a  bud,  bud- 
ding, &c.,  is  involved.  That  spruce  is 
sometimes  a  corruption  of  Pruce,  or  Prus- 
sia, is  likely ;  at  the  same  time  the  doc- 
trine that  it  is  so  in  general  is  unsafe. 
See  extracts  from  Johnson,  Todd,  and 
Wedgwood.]  Nice ;  trim ;  neat  without 
elegance  :  (formerly  used  of  things  with  a 
serious  meaning :  now  used  only  of  per- 
sons, and  with  levity). 

Another  neat  in  clothes,  spruce,  full  of  courtesy.— 
Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy ,  preface,  p.  34. 

The  tree 

That  wraps  that  crystal  in  a  wooden  tomb, 
Shall  be  took  up  spruce,  iill'd  with  diamond. 

Donne. 

Thou  wilt  not  leave  me  in  the  middle  street, 
Tho'  some  more  spruce  companion  thou  dost  meet. 

Id. 
Along  the  crisped  shades  and  bowers 

Revels  the  spruce  and  jocund  spring ; 
The  graces,  and  the  rosy-bosom'd  hours, 

Thither  all  their  bounties  bring. 

Milton,  Comus,  984. 

I  must  not  slip  into  too  spruce  a  style  for  serious 
matters;  and  yet  I  approve  not  that  dull  insipid 
way  of  writing  practised  by  many  cby mists.— Boyle. 

He  put  his  band  and  beard  in  order, 
The  sprucer  to  accost  and  board  her. 

Sutler,  Hudibras.  iii,  1, 153. 

He  is  so  spruce,  that  he  can  never  be  genteel. — 
Tatter. 

This  Tim  makes  a  strange  figure  with  that  ragged 
coat  under  his  livery :  can't  he  go  spruce  and  clean  ? 
— Arbuthnot. 

[Skinner  derives  this  word  from  preux,  French ;  but  ho 
proposes  it  with  hesitation ;  J  unius  thinks  it  comes 
from  sprout  \  Casaubon  trifles  yet  more  contemp- 
tibly. I  know  not  whence  to  deduce  it,  except  from 
pruce.  In  ancient  books  we  find  furniture  of  pruce, 
a  thing  costly  and  elegant,  and  thence  probably  came 
spruce. — Johnson. 

Serenius  refers  the  word  to  the  Swedish  spraeg, 
formosus;  spraekt  et  spraeg,  clarus  et  splendens 
(de  pannis).  With  this  our  provincial  word  sprey, 
or  spry,  in  great  measure,  accords ;  which  in  some 
places  is  used  for  smart,  elegant,  and  also  for  lively 
or  acute.  '  Sprey :  spruce,  ingenious.  Exmoor 
dialect.'  (Grose.)  And  so  sprack,  or  sprag ;  which 
see.  Dr.  Johnson's  conjecture  of  pruce,  weighed 
with  the  following  extract,  at  least  will  amuse  the 
reader :  '  Sir  Edward  Howard,  then  Admiral!,  and 
with  him  Sir  Thomas  Parre,  in  doubletts  of  erimsin 
velvett,  &c.,  were  apparelled  after  the  fashion  of 
Prussia  or  spruce.' .  (Holingshed's  Chronicle,  p.  805.) 
Prussia,  it  might  hence  be  supposed,  gave  in  old 
time,  the  law  as  to  fashionable  and  costly  apparel. 
Barret  describes  Prussian  leather  under  the  simple 
name  of  spruce.  (Alvearie,  1520.)  Thus,  in  reference 
to  fine  habiliments,  a  sprusado  likewise  became  a 
term  to  denote  one  who  paid  great  attention  to 
dress.  '  They  put  me  in  mind  of  the  answer  of  that 
sprusado  to  a  judge  in  this  kingdom,  a  rigid  censor 
of  men's  habits  ;  who,  seeing  a  neat  finical  divine 
come  before  him  in  a  cloak  lined  through  with  plush, 
encountered  him.'  (Commentary  on  Chaucer,  p.  19  : 
1666.)-2bdd.] 

I A  decoction  of  the  young  shoots  of  spruce  and  silver 
fir,  was  much  in  use  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic 
as  a  remedy  in  scorbutic,  gouty,  and  rheumatic 
complaints.  The  sprouts  from  which  it  was  made 
were  called  sprossen  in  German,  and  jopen  in 
Dutch,  and  the  decoction  itself  sprossenbier,  or 
jopenbier ;  and,  doubtless,  the  spruce-fir,  German 
sprossenflchte,  takes  its  name  as  the  fir  of  which 
the  sprouts  are  chiefly  used  for  the  foregoing  pur- 
pose, and  not  from  being  brought  from  Prussia,  as 
commonly  supposed.  —  Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of 
English  Etymology."} 

Spruce,  v.  a.     Trim ;  dress. 

Then  'gan  Don  Psittaco 
To  spruce  his  plumes. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Song  of  the  Soul,  i.  2,  39. 

What  is  truth  would,  1   hope,  nevertheless  be 

truth  in  it,  however  oddly  spruced  up  by  such  an 

author.— Vindication  of  the  Reasonableness  of  Chris- 

.tianity,p.24i:  1695. 

Spruce,  s.  [see  under  Spruce,  adj.]  Species 
of  fir ;  Pinus  abies,  or  Abies  excelsa. 

Those  from  Prussia  (which  we  call  spruce)  and 
Norway  are  the  best.  The  hemlock-tree  (as  they 
call  it  m  New  England)  is  a  kind  of  spruce.— 
Evelyn. 

As  a  species,  the  common  spruce  is  distinguished 
by  having  the  leaves  scattered  upon  the  branches, 
quadrangular;  cones  terminal,  cylindrical,  and 
pendant ;  scales  naked  and  flat,  their  summits  trun- 
cate :  cones  from  five  to  seven  inches  in  length,  and 
trom  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches  broad ;  seeds 
winged,  small ;  cotyledons  from  seven  to  nine. . . . 
Though  a  native  of  northern  countries,  and  found  in 
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similar  parallels  of  latitude,  the  spruce  fir  is  no 
considered  indigenous  to  Britain,  as  no  remains  o 
ancient  forests  of  this  species  are  recorded  as  having 
existed  in  any  of  the  mountainous  districts  of  this 
island,  nor  have  its  remains  been  recognized  amongsl 
the  other  trees  deposited  in  the  peat  mosses,  beneath 
whose  surfaces  the  common  pine  is  so  frequentlj 
met  with.  Its  introduction,  however,  must  have 
taken  place  at  an  early  period,  as  it  is  mentioned  by 
some  of  our  earliest  writers  on  arboriculture.  Turner 
who  published  his  work  entitled  '  Names  of  Herbes 
in  1548,  includes  it  in  his  list;  Gerard  also,  and 
Parkinson,  figure  and  speak  of  it  in  their  works 
Upon  continental  Europe  it  occupies  a  surface  in 
some  of  the  more  northern  countries  scarcely  infe- 
ferior  to  that  covered  by  the  forests  of  the  common 
pine.— Selby,  History  of  British  Forest  Trees. 
Spruce-beer,  s.  [two  words.]  Beer  tinctured 
with  branches  of  fir. 

In  ulcers  of  the  kidneys  spruce-beer  is  a  good  bal- 
saiuick .— Arbuthnot. 

Sprucely,  adv.     In  a  spruce  manner. 

Under  that  fayre  ruffe  so  sprucely  set 
Appears  a  fall,  a  falling  band  forsooth ! 

Marston,  Satires,  sat.  iii. :  1598. 

Spruceness.    s.      Attribute    suggested     by 
Spruce;  neatness;  trimness. 

Now,  in  the  time  of  spruceness,  our  plays  follow 
the  niceness  of  our  garments.— Middleton,  Roaring 
Girl,  prologue. 

Polished  periods,  gaudy  embellishments,  artificial 
transitions;    words   that   sound   big,   and   signif 
little;  formal  figures;  an  affected  spruceness,  an 
excessive   delicacy   of   style.  —  Blackwall,  Sacred 
Classics,  i.  251. 

Sprug.  v.  a.     Spruce. 

They  are  the  very  ticklings  of  nature's  heart,  that 
make  her  sprug  up  herself  in  the  season  of  the 
spring,  to  court  the  world  with  in  her  best  array. — 
Partlieneia  Sacra,  p.  211 :  1633. 
Sprunk.  *.     ?  Harlot.     Rare. 
My  chiefest  spite  to  clergy  is, 

Who  in  these  days  bear  sway ; 
With  friars  and  monks,  and  their  fine  sprunks, 

I  make  my  chiefest  prey. 

Ballad  of  Robin  Hood,  The  King's  Disguise. 

Sprunt.  v.  n.    [see  under  Spruce.]    Spring 
up  ;  germinate  ;  spring  forward. 
See  this  sweet  simpering  babe, 
Dear  image  of  thyself ;  see!  how  it  sprunts 
With  joy  at  thy  approach. 

Someroille,  Rural  Games,  canto  iii. 
Sprunt.  s. 
1.  Anything    that    is    short,    and  will  not 

easily  bend. 
•2.  Leap,  or  spring  in  leaping  :  (sprunt  is  so 

used  in  Derbyshire). 

Sprunt.  part.  adj.     Sprug;  Spruce.   Rare. 
Spruntly.  adv.     In  a  sprunt  manner.  Rare. 

How  do  1  look  to-day?  am  I  not  drest 
Spruntly  ?  B.  Jonson,  The  Devil  is  an  Ass. 

Sprusado.  *.     See  extract  from  Todd  under 

Spruce,  adj. 

Spry.  adj.   See  extract,  and  under  Spruce. 
\_8pry ;  active,  nimble,  alert.    A  softened  pronunciation 
of  the  synonymous  sprag,  sprack.  Spree,  a  frolic  is, 
probably,  from  the  same  root ;  signifying  a  spurt,  an 
ebullition  of  spirits.    German,  spriihen,  to  spurt.— 
Wegipood,  Dictionary  of  Etymology.'] 
Spud.  s.  {spade.']    Narrow  spade,  sometimes 
with  a  short  Handle  ;  short  thick  thing,  in 
contempt. 

My  love  to  Sheelah  is  more  firmly  fixt 
Than  strongest  weeds  that  grow  these  stones  be- 
twixt: 

My  spud  these  nettles  from  the  stones  can  part, 
No  knife  so  keen  to  weed  thee  from  my  heart. 

Swift. 

Spuddle,  v.  n.  Poke,  or  grope,  about.  Rare. 
He  grubs  and  spuddles  for  his  prey  in  muddy 
holes  and  obscure  caverns. — Taylor,  the  Water-poet : 
1630.   (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Spume,  s.     [Lat.  spuma.']     Foam ;  froth. 

Materials  dark  and  crude, 
Of  spirituous  and  fiery  spume,  till  touch'd 
With  heaven's  ray,  and  temper'd,  they  shoot  forth 
So  beauteous,  opening  to  the  ambient  light. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  478. 
Waters  frozen  in  pans,  after  their  dissolution, 
leave  a  froth  and  spume  upon  them,  which  are 
caused  by  the  airy  parts  diffused  by  the  congealable 
mixture.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 
Spume,  v.  n.     [Lat.  spumo.]     Foam. 
Spumous,  adj.      [Lat.  spumeus.]      Frothy ; 
foamy. 

The  spumous  and  florid  state  of  the  blood,  in  pass- 
ing through  the  lungs,  arises  from  its  own  elasticity, 
and  its  violent  motion,  the  aerial  particles  expand- 
ing themselves.— Arbuthnot. 
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Spumy,  adj.     Foamy.     Rare. 

Not  with  more  madness,  rolling  from  afar, 
The  spumy  waves  proclaim  the  watery  war  j 
And  mounting  upwards  with  a  mighty  roar, 
March  onwards,  and  insult  the  rocky  shore. 

Dryden. 

Spunge.    For  this   and  its   congeners,  see 

under  Sponge. 

Spunk,  s.  [one  of  the  local  meanings  of  this 
word  is  spark,  as  a  spunk  of  flame.  In  this 
we  find  a  connection  with  its  second  mean- 
ing ;  and  also  with  the  use  of  the  touch- 
wood for  tinder.  The  notion  of  rottenness, 
however,  especially  when  of  a  fungoid  cha- 
racter, suggests  a  second  root  connected 
with  sponge  (<T7r6yyoc)  and  (?)  fungus.'] 
1.  Touchwood;  rotten  wood. 

To  make  white  powder,  the  best  way  is  by  the 
powder  of  rotten  willows  ;  spunk,  or  touchwood 
prepared,  might  perhaps  make  it  russet. — Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Spunk.  Polyporus  (formerly  Boletus)  igniarius, 
a  species  of  fungus  called  also  touchwood.  The 
plant,  when  cut  into  thin  slices  and  beaten  till  soft, 
has  been  used  as  a  styptic  to  check  haemorrhage ;  it 
is  also  used,  when  soaked  in  a  solution  of  nitre,  for 
kindling  matches  and  tobacco,  under  the  name  of 
Amadou  or  German  tinder. — Brande  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
2.  Vivacity  ;  spirit ;  activity. 

Now  you're  my  friend  and  my  equal,  and  may  at 
me  again,  if  you  have  spunk  enough  for  it.— Sword 
of  Peace. 

If  you  han't  spunk  enough  to  quarrel  with  an 
Englishman,  he  despises  you. — Id. 

In  future,  get  not  quite  so  drunk  ! 
Thy  girl,  perhaps  a  lass  of  spunk, 
May  wish  thy  amorous  pow'rs  to  prove. 

Dr.  Wolcott  (Peter  Pindar). 
Spur.  s.     [A.S.  spura,  spora.'] 

1.  Sharp  point  fixed  in  the  rider's  heel,  with 
which  he  pricks  his  horse  to  drive  him 
forward. 

He  borrowing  that  homely  armour  for  want  of  a 
better,  had  come  upon  the  spur  to  redeem  Philoclea's 
picture. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Whether  the  body  politick  be 
A  horse  whereon  the  governour  doth  ride, 
Who,  newly  in  the  seat,  that  it  may  know 
He  can  command  it,  lets  it  straight  feel  the  spur. 

S/takespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  3. 

He  presently  set  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  departed 
with  the  rest  of  the  company.— Knolles,  History  of 
the  Turks. 

Was  I  for  this  entitled,  sir, 
And  girt  with  rusty  sword  and  spur, 
For  fame  and  honour  to  wage  battle? 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  2, 741. 

2.  Incitement ;    instigation :    (used  with  to 
before  the  effect). 

Seeing  then  that  nothing  can  move,  unless  there 
be  some  end,  the  desire  whereof  provoketh  unto 
motion,  how  should  that  divine  power  of  the  soul, 
that  spirit  of  our  mind,  ever  stir  itself  into  action, 
unless  it  have  also  the  like  spur  1—  Hooker,  Eccle- 
siastical Polity. 

What  need  we  any  spur,  but  our  own  cause, 
To  prick  us  to  redress  ? 

Shakespear,  Julius  Caesar,  ii.  1. 

The  chief,  if  not  only  spur  to  human  industry  and 
action,  is  uneasiness. — Locke. 

The  former  may  be  a  spur  to  the  latter,  till  ago 
makes  him  in  love  with  the  study,  without  any 
childish  bait.— Cheyne. 

3.  Longest  and  largest  leading  root  of  a  tree  : 
(hence  probably  the  spur  of  a  post,  the 
short  wooden  buttress  affixed  to  it,  to  keep 
it  firm  in  the  ground). 

Grief  and  patience,  rooted  in  him  both, 
Mingle  their  spurs  together. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 
The  strong-based  promontory 
Have  I  made  shake,  and  by  the  spurs 
Pluck'd  up  the  pine  and  cedar.      Id.,  Tempest,  v.  1. 

4.  Sharp  points  on  the  legs  of  a  cock  with 
which  he  fights. 

Of  birds  the  bill  is  of  like  matter  with  the  teeth : 
as  for  their  spur,  it  is  but  a  nail.— Bacon. 

Animals  have  natural  weapons  to  defend  and 
offend ;  some  talons,  some  claws,  some  spurs  and 
beaks.— Ray. 

5.  Anything  standing  out;  snag:  (as,  '  The 
spur  of  a  post '). 

6.  See  extract. 

Spurs  [are]  projections  carried  out  from  the  banks 
of  rivers  to  deflect  the  current  and  protect  the  banks ; 
they  may  be  formed  either  of  masonry,  carpentry,  or 
brushwood,  according  to  circumstances.  They  are 
much  employed  in  defending  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
60  2 
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the  Po,  the  Danube,  the  Elbe,  Ac. ;  but  the  French 
engineers  appear  to  prefer  the  continuous  system  of 
defence  afforded  by  walls,  or  pierres.— Brande  and 
Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Spur.  v.  a. 

1.  Prick  with  the  spur;  drive  with  the  spur. 

Your  father  knew  them   well,  and    when    he 

mounted, 
Eein'd  'em  iu  strongly,  and  he  spurr'd  them  hard. 

.,  Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  iii.  3. 

My  mend,  who  always  takes  care  to  cure  his  horse 
or  starting  fits,  spurred  him  up  to  the  very  side  of 
the  coach.— Addison. 

Who  would  be  at  the  trouble  of  learning,  when  he 
nnds  his  ignorance  is  caressed?  But  when  you 
brow-beat  and  maul  them,  you  make  them  men ; 
lor  though  they  have  no  natural  mettle,  yet,  if  they 
are  spurred  and  kicked,  they  will  mend  their  pace. 
—Collier,  Essays,  Of  Pride. 

2.  Instigate ;  incite  ;  urge  forward. 

Lovers  break  not  hours, 
Unless  it  be  to  come  before  their  time; 
bo  much  they  spur  their  expedition. 

Sfutkespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  v.  1. 
Let  the  awe  he  has  got  upon  their  minds  be  so 
tempered  with  the  marks  of  good  will,  that  affection 
may  spur  them  to  their  duty.— Locke. 

3.  Drive  by  force. 

Love  will  not  be  spurred  to  what  it  loaths. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  v.  2. 

4.  Fix  a  spur  to. 

Castor  the  flame  of  fiery  steed, 

With  well  spurr'd  boot,  took  down ; 
As  men,  with  leathern  buckets,  do 
Quench  fire  in  country  town. 

Old  Ballad  of  St.  George  for  England. 
Spur.  i).  n. 

1.  Travel  with  great  expedition. 

With  backward  bows  the  Parthians  shall  be  there, 
And,  spurring  from  the  fight,  confess  their  fear : 
A  double  wreath  shall  crown  our  Caesar's  brows. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iii.  48. 

2.  Press  forward. 

Ascanius  took  th'  alarm,  while  yet  he  led 
His  early  warriors  on  his  prancing  steed, 
And,  spurring  on,  his  equals  soon  o'erpass'd. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  jEtieid,  v.  870. 

Some  bold  men,  though  they  begin  with  infinite 
ignorance  and  errour,  yet,  by  spurring  on,  refine 
themselves. — Grew. 

Spur-royal.  *.     Gold  coin,   first  coined   in 
Edward  the  Fourth's  time  :  it  was  of  fifteen 
shillings  value  in  James  the  First's  time : 
(sometimes  written  spur-rial  or  ryal). 
Twenty  spur-royals  for  that  word ! 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Tamer  Tamed. 
I  have  a  paper  with  a  spur-ryal  in't. — B.  Jonson, 
Alchemist. 

Spurgall.  v.  a.     Gall  with  the  spur. 

I  was  not  made  a  horse, 
And  yet  I  bear  a  burthen  like  an  ass, 
Spurgall'd  and  tired  by  jaunting  Bolingbroke. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  v.  5. 
I  am  ridden,  Tranio, 
And  spurgali'd  to  the  life  of  patience. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Tamer  Tamed. 
Syurgalled.  part.  adj.   Galled  with  the  spur. 
What !  shall  each  spurgali'd  hackney  of  the  day, 
When  Paxton  gives  him  double  pots  and  pay, 
Or  each  new  pension'd  sycophant,  pretend 
To  break  my  windows,  if  I  treat  a  friend  ? 

Pope,  Epilogue  to  the  Satires,  dialogue  ii. 
Spurge.  *.  [Italian,  spurgo ;  Fr.  epurge ; 
connected  by  most  writers  with  purgo, 
from  its  properties.  The  editor  is  more 
inclined  to  treat  it,  word  for  word,  as 
apargia,  a  term  applied  to  some  of  the 
hawkweeds,  though  without  seeing  the 
exact  connection.]  Plant  of  the  genus 
Euphorbia. 

That  the  leaves  of  cataputia,  or  spurge,  being 
plucked  upwards  or  downwards,  perform  their 
operations  by  purge  or  vomit,  is  a  strange  conceit, 
ascribing  unto  plants  positional  operations.— Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Every  part  of  the  plant  abounds  with  a  milky 
juice.  There  are  seventy-one  species  of  this  plant, 
of  which  wartwort  is  one.  Broad-leaved  spurge  is  a 
biennial  plant,  and  used  in  medicine  under  the 
name  of  cataputia  minor.  The  milky  juice  in  these 
plants  is  used  by  some  to  destroy  warts  :  but  parti- 
cular care  should  be  taken  in  the  application,  be- 
cause it  is  a  strong  caustick.— Miller,  Gardener's 
Dictionary. 

Spurge-laurel,  s.   [two  words'.]   In  Botany. 

Daphne  laureolus. 
Spurge-olive,  s.    [two  words.]     In  Botany. 

Mezereon ;  Daphne  mezereon. 
Spurring,  s.    Act  of  purging ;  discharge. 
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I  have  been  gathering  wolves'  hairs, 
The  mad  dog's  foam,  and  the  adder's  ears; 
The  spurging  of  a  dead  man's  oy.'s  : 
And  all  since  the  evening  star  did  rise. 

B.  Jonson,  Masques  at  Court. 

Spurious,  adj.     [Lat.  spuriusJ] 

I  .  Not  genuine  ;  counterfeit  ;  adulterine. 

Reformed  churches  reject  not  all  traditions,  but 
such  as  are  spurious,  superstitious,  and  not  conso- 
nant to  the  prime  rule  of  faith.—  H"ftife. 

The  coin  that  shows  the  first  is  generally  rejected 
as  spurious,  nor  is  the  other  esteemed  more  autlien- 
tiok  bjr  the  present  Roman  medalists.—  Addison, 
Travels  in  Italy. 

If  anything  else  has  been  printed,  in  which  we 
really  had  any  hand,  it  is  loaded  with  spurious  ad- 
ditions.— Sw\ft. 

±  Not  legitimate  ;  bastard. 

Your  Scipios,  Caesars,  Pompeys,  and  your  Catos, 
These  gods  On  earth,  are  all  the  spurious  brood 
Of  violated  maids.  Addison,  Goto. 

Spuriously,   adv.     In  a  spurious  manner; 

falsely. 

The  deposition  .  .  .  confessing  that  the  child  had 
been  spuriously  passed  upon  Virginius  for  his  own. 

—  Webster,  Appiut  and  Virginia. 
SpuiionsneM.   s.    Attribute  suggested  by 

Spurious;  adulterateness  ;  state  of  being 
counterfeit. 

You  proceed  to  Hippolytus,  and  speak  of  his  spu- 
riousness  with  as  much  confidence  as  if  you  were 
able  to  prove  it.—  Bishop  WaUrland. 

This,  the  first  edition  of  Bentley's  celebrated 
Dissertation  on  Phalaris,  is  now,  in  truth,  univer- 
sally considered  to  have  established  the  spurious- 
nets  of  the  epistles  conclusively  and  unanswerably. 

—  Craik,   History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  ii. 
p.  191. 

Spurting,  v.  a.     [Fr.  eperlan."]     Sparling. 

All  saints,  do  lay  for  porke  and  sowse, 
For  sprats  and  tpurlings  for  your  house. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Pointt  of  good 

Husbandry. 

Spurn,  v.  a.     [A.S.  tpurnan.'] 
I.  Kick;  strike  or  drive  with  the  foot. 
They  supposed  I  could  rend  ban  of  steel, 
And  tpum  in  pieces  posts  of  adamant. 

Shaketpear,  Henry  VI.  Part  L  i.  4. 
Bay  my  request's  unjust, 
And  tpurn  me  back  ;  but  if  it  be  not  so, 
Thou  art  not  honest.  Id.,  Coriolanus,  v.  3. 

You  that  did  void  your  rheum  upon  my  beard, 
And  foot  me  as  you  spurn  a  stranger  cur 
Over  your  threshold.      Id.,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

[He]  in  the  surging  smoke 
Uplifted  spurns  the  ground. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  928. 
So  was  I  forced 

To  do  a  sovereign  justice  to  myself. 
And  tpurn  thee  from  my  presence. 

Dryden,  Don  Sebastian,  iv.  3. 
Then  will  I  draw  up  my  legs,  and  spurn  her  from 
me  with  my  foot.—  Addison,  Spectator. 
When  Athens  sinks  by  fates  unjust, 
When  wild  barbarians  spurn  her  dust. 

Pope,  Chorus  to  the  Tragedy  ofJirutus. 
Now  they,  who  reach  Parnassus'  lofty  crown, 
Employ  their  pains  to  tpurn  some  others  down. 

Id.,  Essay  on  Criticism,  ii.  514. 

•J.  Reject  ;  scorn  ;  put  away  with  contempt  ; 
disdain. 

In  wisdom  I  should  ask  your  name; 
But  since  thy  outside  looks  so  fair  and  warlike, 
What  safe  and  nicely  I  might  well  delay, 
By  rule  of  knighthood,  I  disdain  and  spurn. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  v.  3. 

3.  Treat  with  contempt. 

Domesticks  will  pay  a  more  chearful  service,  when 
they  find  themselves  not  spurned,  because  fortune 
has  laid  them  at  their  master's  feet.—  Locke. 
Spurn.  ••.  n. 

I  .  Make  contemptuous  opposition  ;  make  in- 
solent resistance. 

A  son  to  blunt  the  sword 

That  guards  the  peace  and  safety  of  your  person  ; 
Nay  more,  to  spurn  at  your  most  royal  image. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  v.  2. 
I.  Pandulph,  do  religiously  demand 
Why  thou  against  the  church,  our  holy  mother, 
So  wilfully  dost  spurn  ?  Id.,  King  John,  iii.  1. 

Instruct  me  why 

Vanoc  should  spurn  against  our  rule,  and  stir 
The  tributary  provinces  to  war.  A.  Philips,  Briton. 

2.  Toss  up  the  heels  ;  kick  or  struggle. 

The  drunken  chairman  in  the  kennel  spurns, 
The  glasses  shatters,  and  his  charge  o'erturns. 

Gay,  Trivia,  ii,  519. 

Spurn,  s.   Kick  ;  insolent  and  contemptuous 
treatment. 

The  insolence  or  office,  and  the  spurns 
That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 
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What  defence  can  properly  be  used  in  such  a 
despicable  encounter  as  this,  but  either  the  slap  or 
thesp«r»P— Milton,  Colasterion. 
Spurn-point,  s.     Game  so  called. 
Come,  let  us  leave  this  boyes  play, 

And  idle  prittle  prat, 
And  let  us  go  to  nine-holes, 
To  spurn-point,  or  to  cat. 

The  Common  Cries  of  London.  (Nares  by 

H.  and  W.) 
Spurrier.  *.     One  who  makes  spurs. 

Gramercy,  Lether-leg ;  get  me  the  spurrier, 
An*  thou  hast  fitted  me. 

B.  Jonson,  Staple  of  News. 

Spurt.    See  Spirt. 

Spurway.  *.   Horse- way ;  bridle-road;  dis- 
tinct from  a  road  for  carriages. 
sputation.  *.     [Lat.  sputum.']     Act  of  spit- 
ting.    Rare. 

A  moist  consumption  receives  its  nomenclature 

from  a  moist  sputation,  or  expectoration :  a  dry  one 

is  known  by  its  dry  cough.— Harvey,  Discourse  of 

Consumptions. 

Sputative.  adj.    Spitting  much ;  inclined  to 

spit.    Rare. 

I  made  a  short  retirement,  with  intention  to  have 
visited  the  city  of  Bath,  and  to  see  whether  among 
all  kind  of  affected  persons,  confluent  thither,  I 
could  pick  out  any  counsel  to  allay  that  sputative 
symptom,  which  yet  remaineth  upon  me  from  my 
obstructions  of  the  spleen.— Sir  H.  Wotton,  Re- 
mains, p.  370. 

Sputter,  v.  n. 

1.  Emit  moisture  in  small  flying  drops. 

If  a  manly  drop  or  two  fall  down, 
It  scalds  along  my  cheeks,  like  the  green  wood, 
That,  sputtering  in  the  flame,  works  outwards  into 
tears.  Dryden,  Cleomenes,  i.  1. 

•2.  Fly  out  in  small  particles  with  some  noise. 

The  nightly  virgin,  while  her  wheel  she  plies, 
foresees  the  storms  impending  in  the  skies, 
When  sparkling  lamps  their  sputtering  light  ad- 
vance, 
And  in  the  sockets  oily  bubbles  dance. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Oeorgics,  i.  535. 

3.  Speak  hastily  and  obscurely,  as  with  the 
mouth  full ;  throw  out  the  spittle  by  hasty 
speech. 

A  pinking  owl  sat  sputtering  at  the  sun,  and 
asked  him  what  he  meant  to  stand  staring  her  in 
the  eyes.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

They  could  neither  of  them  speak  their  rage  ;  and 
so  fell  a  sputtering  at  one  another,  like  two  roasting 
apples.— Congreve. 

Though  he  sputter  through  a  session, 
It  never  makes  the  least  impression ; 
Whate'er  he  speaks  for  madness  goes.  Swift. 

Sputter,  v.  a.  Throw  out  with  noise  and 
hesitation. 

Thou  dost  with  lies  the  throne  invade, 
Obtending  heav'n  for  whate'er  ills  befall ; 
And  sputtering  under  specious  names  thy  gall. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  First  Book 

of  t lie  Iliad,  159. 

In  the  midst  of  caresses,  and  without  the  least 
pretended  incitement,  to  sputter  out  the  basest  ac- 
cusations ! — Swift. 
I  love  the  language,  that  soft  bastard  Latin, 

Which  melts  like  kisses  from  a  female  mouth, 
And  sounds  as  if  it  should  be  writ  on  satin, 

With  syllables  that  breathe  of  the  sweet  South, 
And  gentle  liquids  gliding  all  so  pat  in, 

That  not  a  single  accent  seems  uncouth ; 
Like  our  harsh  northern  whistling,  grunting 

guttural, 

Which  we're  obliged  to  hiss,  and  spit,  and  sputter 
all.  Byron,  Beppo,  xliv. 

Spy.  *.  One  sent  to  watch  the  conduct  or 
motions  of  others  ;  one  sent  to  gain  intel- 
ligence in  an  enemy's  camp  or  country. 

We'll  hear  poor  rogues 

Talk  of  court  news,  and  we'll  talk  with  them  too 
And  take  upon  's  the  mystery  of  things, 
Aa  if  we  were  God's  spies. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  v.  3. 
Spies  of  the  Volscians 

Held  me  in  chase,  that  I  was  forced  to  wheel 
Three  or  four  miles  about.          Id.,  Coriolanus  i  6 
Every  corner  was  possessed  by  diligent  spies  upon 
their  master  and  mistress.— Lord  Clarendon  His- 
tory of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 
I  come  no  spy, 

With  purpose  to  explore,  or  to  disturb, 
The  secrets  of  your  realm. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  970. 
Such  con, Miami  we  had, 
To  see  that  none  thence  issued  forth  a  spy 
Or  enemy,  while  God  was  in  his  work. 

Ibid.  viii.  232. 

Nothing  lies  lad  from  radiant  eyes  • 
All  they  subdue  become  their  spies: 
Secrets,  as  chosen  jewels,  are 
Presented  to  oblige  the  fair.  Waller 
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Over  my  men  I'll  set  my  careful  spies, 
To  watch  rebellion  in  their  very  eyes. 

Dryden,  Tyrannick  Love,  iv.  1 . 
Those  who  attend  on  their  state,  are  so  many  spies 
placed  upon  them  by  the  publick  to  observe  them 
nearly.— Bishop  Atterbury. 

Spy.  v.  a.  [N.Fr.  espier;  Modern  Fr.  epier.~] 
1.  Discover  by  the  eye  at  a  distance,  or  in  a 
state  of  concealment ;  espy. 

Light  hath  no  tongue,  but  is  all  eye ; 
If  it  could  speak,  as  well  as  spy, 
This  were  the  worst  that  it  could  say, 
That  being  well  1  fain  would  stay.  Donne. 

As  a  tiger,  who  by  chance  hath  spied 
In  some  purlieu  two  gentle  fawns  at  play, 
Straight  couches  close,  then  rising  changes  oft 
His  couchant  watch. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  403. 

A  countryman  spied  a  snake  under  a  hedge,  half 
frozen  to  death.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

My  brother  Guyomar,  methinks,  I  spy; 
Haste  in  his  steps,  and  wonder  in  his  eye. 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperor,  i.  2. 

One  in  reading  skipped  over  all  sentences  where 
he  spyed  a  note  of  admiration.— Swift. 

•2.  Discover  by  close  examination. 

Let  a  lawyer  tell  he  has  spyed  some  defect  in  an 
entail,  how  solicitous  are  they  to  repair  that  errour  ? 
— Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 
3.  Search  or  discover  by  artifice. 

Moses  sent  to  spy  out  Jaazer,  and  took  the  vil- 
lages.— Numbers,  xxi.  32. 
Spy.  v.  n.     Search  narrowly. 

It  is  my  nature's  plague 
To  spy  into  abuse ;  and  oft  my  jealousy 
Shapes  faults  that  are  not. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  iii.  3. 

After  we  had  done  this,  Thornton  told  me  to  hold 
the  horses,  and   said  he  would  go  alone,  to  spy 
whether  we  might  return. — Lord  Lytton,  Pelham. 
Spyboat.  s.     Boat  sent  out  for  intelligence. 
Giving  the  colour  of  the  sea  to  their  spyboats,  to 
keep  them  from  being  discovered,  came  from  the 
Veneti.— Arbuthnot. 

Spyglass,  s.     Perspective  glass. 

There  was  much  in  this  effusion  which  might  have 
displeased  the  Udaller ;  but,  to  speak  the  truth,  he 
paid  no  attention  to  it.  His  eye,  and,  finally,  his 
spyglass,  was  employed  in  watching  the  return  of 
his  daughters  to  the  shore. — Scutt,  The  Pirate,  ch. 
xxxvi. 

But  to  finish-off  this  Egyptian  masonic  business, 
and  bring  it  all  to  a  focus,  we  shall  now  . . .  peep  one 
moment  through  the  spyglass  of  Monsieur  Luchet. 
—Carlyle,  Critical  and  Historical  Essays,  Count 
Cagliostro. 

Squab,  adj. 

\ .  Unfeathered  ;  newly  hatched. 

Why  must  old  pigeons,  and  they  stale,  be  drest, 
\Vhen  there's  so  many  squab  ones  in  the  nest  P 

King. 
•2.  Fat ;  thick  and  stout ;  awkwardly  bulky. 

The  nappy  ale  goes  round ; 
Nor  the  squab  daughter  nor  the  wife  were  nice, 
Each  health  the  youths  began,  Sim  pledged  it  twice. 

Hetterton. 

Squab,  s.    Kind  of  sofa  or  couch ;  stuffed 
cushion. 

On  her  large  squab  you  find  her  spread, 
Like  a  fat  corpse  upon  a  bed. 

Pope,  Imitation  of  the  Earl  of  Dorset. 
Squab,   adv.      With   a   heavy   sudden  fall, 
plump  and  flat. 

No,  truly,  sir,  I  should  be  loth  to  see  you 
Come  fluttering  down  like  a  young  rook,  cry  squab, 
And  take  ye  up  with  your  brains  beaten  into  your 
buttocks.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

The  eagle  took  the  tortoise  up  into  the  air,  and 
dropt  him  down,  squab,  upon  a  rock,  that  dashed 
him  to  pieces.— (Sir  R.  L' 'Estrange. 

Squab-pie,  s.  Pie  made  of  meat,  apples,  and 
onions. 

Cornwall  squab-pie,  and  Devon  whitepot  brings; 
And  Leicester  beans  and  bacon,  food  of  kings. 

Xing,  Art  of  Cookery. 
Squabblsh.  adj.     Thick ;  heavy  ;  fleshy. 

Diet  renders  them  of  a  squabbish  or  lardy  habit  of 
body. — Harvey. 

Squabble,  v.  n.   Quarrel ;  debate  peevishly  ; 
wrangle;  'fight. 

Drunk  ?  and  speak  parrot  P  and  squabble  1  swag- 
ger? oh,  thou  invincible  spirit  of  winel— Shake- 
spear,  Othello,  ii.  3. 

The  sense  of  these  propositions  is  very  plain, 
though  logicians  might  squabbles,  whole  day  whether 
they  should  rank  them  under  negative  or  affirma- 
tive.—  Watts,  Logick. 

Squabble,  s.     Low  brawl ;  petty  quarrel. 

In  popular  fa^ions,  pragmatick  fools  commonly 
>l°gm  the  squabJjle,  and  crafty  knaves  reap  the  bene- 
fit.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 
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A  man  whose  personal  courage  is  suspected,  is 
not  to  drive  squadrons  before  him  ;  but  niay  be  al- 
lowed the  merit  of  some  squabble,  or  throwing  a 
bottle  at  his  neighbour's  head.— Arbuthnot. 

Squabbling,   verbal  abs.     Act  of  one  who 
squabbles. 

If  there  must  be  disputes,  is  not  squabbling  less 
inconvenient  than  murder  i  — Collier,  Essays,  On 
Duelling. 
Squacco.  s.      In  Ornithology.      Species   of 

heron ;  Ardea  comata. 

Squad,    s.      [Fr.   escouade.~\      Company  of 
armed  men  :  (usually  applied  to  those  who 
are  learning  the  military  exercise). 
Squaddy.  adj.     Square  and  stumpy.     Rare. 
We  knew  him  by  his  bald  pate  and  his  cowl  hang- 
ing at  his  back,  that  he  was  a  fat  squaddy  monk 
that  had  been  well  fed  in  some  cloyster.— Greene, 
News  both  from  Heaven  and  Hell :  1563.    (Nares  by 
H.  and  W. 
Squadron,  s.     [Fr.  escadron.] 

1 .  Body  of  men  drawn  up  square. 

Those  half-rounding  guards 
Just  met,  and  closing  stood  in  squadronjoin'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  863. 

2.  Part  of  an  army  ;  troop. 

Eurimedqn  then  rein'd  his  horse,  that  trotted 

neighing  by ; 

The  king  a  foot-man,  and  so  scowres  the  squadrons 

orderly.  Chapman. 

Nothing  the  Moors  were  more  afraid  of,  than  in  a 

set  battle  to  fight  with  squadrons  coming  orderly 

on.— Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

Then  beauteous  Atys,  with  lulus  bred, 
Of  equal  age,  the  second  squadron  led. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  jEneid,  v.  741. 

3.  Part  of  a  fleet ;  certain  number  of  ships. 

Rome  could  not  maintain  its  dominion  over  so 
many  provinces,  without  squadrons  ready  equipt. — 
Arbuthnot. 

Squadroned,  adj.     Formed  into  squadrons. 

They  gladly  thither  haste,  and  by  a  choir 
Of  squadron'd  angels,  hear  his  carol  sung. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  366. 
Squalid,  adj.  [Lat.  squalidus."]  Foul ;  nasty ; 
filthy. 

A  doleful  case  desires  a  doleful  song. 
Without  vain  art  or  curious  compliments ; 
And  squalid  fortune  into  baseness  flung 
Doth  scorn  the  pride  of  wonted  ornaments. 

Spenser. 

Uncomb'd  his  locks,  and  squalid  his  attire, 
Unlike  the  trim  of  love  and  gay  desire. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  i.  539. 
Why  are  we  driven  from  our  innocent  and  happy 
homes,  our  country  cottages  that  we  loved,  first  to 
bide  in  close  towns  without  comforts,  and  gradually 
to  crouch  into  cellars,  or  find  a  squalid  lair  like 
this,  without  even  the  common  necessaries  of  exist- 
ence?— B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.ii.  ch.xiii. 

Squall,  s.    [Arabic,  hhualJ]    Sudden  gust  of 

wind. 
Look  out  for  squalls.    Be  on  one's  guard ;  be 

on  the  watch. 
Squall,  s.     Loud  scream. 

There  are  oft  heard  the  notes  of  infant  woe, 
The  short  thick  sob,  loud  scream,  and  shriller  squall. 
Pope,  Imitation  of  Spenser. 

Squall,  s.     Term  of  endearment. 

The  rich  gull  gallant  calls  her  dear,  and  love, 
Duck,  lamb,  squall,  sweetheart,  cony,  and  his  dove. 
Taylor  (the  Water-poet) :  1630. 

(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
And  here's  the  prettiest  sight  of  all, 
A  woman  that  is  mighty  tall, 
And  yet  her  spouse  a  little  squall. 

Ballad  of  the  Norfolk  Farmer. 
(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Squall,  v.  n.  Scream  out  as  a  child  or 
woman  frighted. 

In  my  neighbourhood,  a  very  pretty  prattling 
shoulder  of  veal  squalls  out  at  the  sight  of  a  knife. 
— Spectator. 

i  put  five  into  my  coat  pocket ;  and  as  to  the  sixth, 
I  make  a  countenance  as  I  would  eat  him  alive. 
The  poor  man  squalled  terriblv. — Swift. 

Cornelius  sunk  back  on  a  chair ;  the  guests  stood 
astonished;  the  infant  squalled.  —  Arbuthnot  and 
Pope. 

Squalling,  part.  adj.     Uttering  squalls. 

What  occurred  during  my  infancy,  my  dearest 

mother,  I  do  not  recollect ;  but  I  can  retrace  to  the 

age  of  seven  years,  when  I  found  myself  in  company 

with  a  number  of  others,  from  the  squalling  infant 

of  a  few  days  old,  up  to  about  my  own  age. — Mar- 

ryat,  Pacha  of  Many  Tales,  Story  of  the  Monk. 

Squally,   adj.     Windy,  after  the  manner  of 

a  squall  in  respect  to  its  suddenness  ;  gusty. 

Capt.  Crowe  remarked  that  it  was  squally  weather. 

Smollett. 


SQUA  SOU    A  fgQPABBLIKG 

^t  ' SQUARK 

Squalor,     s.     [Lat.]       Nastiness  ;    want    of  I  She's  a  most  triumphant  lady,  if  report  be  square 

cleanliness  and  neatness.  >  _     *°  ^r.-Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  2. 

What  can  filthy  poverty  give  else  but  beggary.    5>  .Strong ;    stout ;    well   set :    (generally,   as 
fulsome  nastiness,  squalor,  ugliness,  hunger,  and  i       in   the  extract,  the  first  element  in  a  corn- 


thirst  ?— Burton. 

Take  heed  that  their  new  flowers  and  sweetness 
do  not  as  much  corrupt  as  the  others'  dryness  and 
squalor.— B.  Jonson. 

The  great  body  of  the  prison  population  appeared 
to  be  Mivins,  and  Srnangle,  and  the  parson,  and  the 
butcher,  and  the  leg,  over  and  over,  and  over  again. 
There  were  the  same  squalor,  the  same  turmoil  and 
noise,  the  same  general  characteristics,  in  every 
corner;  in  the  best  and  the  worst  alike.  The  whole 
place  seem 
were  cro' 

shadows  in  an  uneasy  dream. — Dickens,  Pickwick 
Papers,  ch.  xlv. 

Squamose.  adj.  [from  Lat.  squamdsus,  the 
long  o  of  which  is  the  o  in  the  final  syllable 
-ose,  and  as  such,  accented.]  Scaly. 

The  sea  was  replenished  with  fish,  of  the  carti- 


pound). 

William  Rufus  himself  impressed  his  cotempo- 
raries  in  a  manner  which  is  vividly  reflected  in  their 
histories.  His  person  was  not  remarkable :  he  was 
a  short,  square-shouldered,  fat  man ;  with  a  ruddy 
complexion,  and  light  flax-like  hair,  his  eyes  blood- 
shot,  and  of  no  certain  colour ;  his  forehead  irregu- 
larly marked.— C.  H.  Pearson,  The  Early  and  Middle 
Ages  of  England,  ch.  xxv. 


tned  restless  and  troubled;  and  the  people    6.  Equal;  exact;  honest;  fair:    (as,  square 
wding  and  flitting  to  and  fro,   like   the        dealing) 


All  have  not  offended ; 
For  those  that  were,  it  is  not  square  to  take 
On  those  that  are,  revenge ;  crimes,  like  to  lands. 
Are  not  inherited.   Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  v.  5. 

Let's  have  fair  play ; 
Square  dealing  I  would  wish  ye. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  The  Chances 

lagmous  and  squamnse.  as  of  the  testaceous  and    <r    T.,    r>»~.™  t  rp,  „ 

crustaceous  kinds.-  Woodward.  7.  IB   Geometry.      i  he  square  root  of   any 

number  is  that  which,  multiplied  by  itself, 
produces  the  square,  as  4  is  the  square  root 
of  16;  because  4x4=16;  and  likewise  6 
is  the  square  root  of  36,  as  6  X  6  =  36. 
Square,  s. 
1 


Sqnamous.  adj.  [Lat.  squameus,  from  squa- 
ma =  scale.]  In  Botany.  Scaly ;  covered 
with  scales. 

Those  galls  and  balls  are  produced,  in  the  gems  of 
oak,  which  may  be  called  squamous  oak-cones.  — 
Derham,  Physico-Theology. 
Squander,  v.  a.    [German,  verschwenden.~] 


I.  Scatter  lavishly;  spend  profusely;  throw 
away  in  idle  prodigality. 

We  squander  away  some  part  of  our  fortune  at 
play.— Bishop  Atterbury. 
They  often  squander'd,  but  they  never  gave. 

Savage. 

Never  take  a  favourite  waiting  maid,  to  insinuate 
how  great  a  fortune  you  brought,  and  now  little  you 
are  allowed  to  squander.— Swift. 

True  friends  would  rather  see  such  thoughts  as 
they  communicate  only  to  one  another,  than  what 
they  squander  about  to  all  the  world. — Pope. 

Then  careful  Heaven  supplied  two  sorts  of  men ; 
To  squander  these,  and  those  to  hide  agen. 

Id.,  Moral  Essays,  iii.  13. 

How  uncertain  it  is,  whether  the  years  we  pro- 
pose to  ourselves  shall  be  indulged  to  us,  uncertain 
whether  we  shall  have  power  or  even  inclination  to 
improve  them  better  than  those  we  now  squander 
away. — Rogers. 
2.  Scatter ;  dissipate  ;  disperse. 

He  hath  an  argosie  bound  to  Tripolis,  another 
to  the  Indies,  and  other  ventures  he  hath  squan- 
dered abro&d.— Shakespear,  Merciiant  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

Squander,  s.     Act  of  one  who  squanders. 

The  waste  of  our  resources,  and  the  squander  of 
our  opportunities. — Inquiry  into  the  State  of  the 
Nation,  p.  92:  1806. 

Squandered,  part.  adj.     Scattered. 

He  is  a  successful  warrior, 
And  has  the  soldiers'  hearts :  upon  the  skirts 
Of  Arragon  our  squander'd  troops  he  rallies. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  i.  1. 

Squanderer,  s.    One  who  squanders ;  spend- 
thrift; prodigal;  waster;  lavisher. 

Plenty  in  their  own  keeping  teaches  them  from 
the  beginning  to  be  squanderers  and  wasters. — 
Locke. 

squandering,  part.  adj.     Prodigal ;  waste- 
ful. 

The  monastics  could  possess  no  private  property; 
they  could  save  no  money;  they  could  bequeath 

nothing The  farmer  had  a  deathless  landlord 

then ;  not  a  harsh  guardian,  or  a  grinding  mort- 
gagee, or  a  dilatory  master  in  chancery:  all  was 
certain ;  the  manor  had  not  to  dread  a  change  of 
lords,  or  the  oaks  to  tremble  at  the  axe  of  the  squan- 
dering heir.— B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  iii.  ch.  v. 

Square,  adj.     [Lat.  quadratus.~\ 


Figure  with  right  angles  and  equal  sides. 

Then  did  a  sharped  spire  of  diamond  bright, 
Ten  feet  each  way  in  square  appear  to  me, 

Justly  proportion'd  up  into  his  height, 
So  far  as  archer  might  his  level  see.          Spenser. 
Raised  of  grassy  turf  their  table  was; 

And  on  her  ample  square  from  side  to  side 

All  Autumn  piled.        Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  392. 

2.  Area  of  four  sides,  with  houses  on  each 
side. 

The  statue  of  Alexander  VII.  stands  in  the  large 
square  of  the  town.— Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

3.  Content  of  an  angle. 

In  rectangle  triangles,  the  square  which  is  made 
of  the  side  that  subtendeth  the  right  angle,  is  equal 
to  the  squares  which  are  made  of  the  sides  contain- 
ing the  right  angle.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

4.  Rule  or  instrument  by  which  workmen 
measure  or  form  their  angles. 

Forth  to  the  solemn  oak  you  bring  the  square, 
And  span  the  massy  trunk  before  you  cry,  'tis  fair. 

Shenstone. 

5.  Rule;  regularity;  exact  proportion ;  just- 
ness of  workmanship  or  conduct. 

In  St.  Paul's  time,  the  integrity  of  Rome  was 
famous ;  Corinth  many  ways  reproved ;  they  t>f  Ga- 
latia  much  more  out  of  square.— Hooker,  Ecclesi- 
astical Polity. 

The  whole  ordinance  of  that  government  was  at 
first  evil  plotted,  and  through  other  oversights  came 
more  out  of  square,  to  that  disorder  which  it  is  now 
come  unto. — Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

I  have  not  kept  my  square,  but  that  to  come 
Shall  all  be  done  by  th'  rule. 

Sliakespear.  A  ntony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  3. 
Nothing  so  much  setteth  this  art  of  influence  out 
of  square  and  rule  as  education.— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 
(j.  Squadron ;  troops  formed  into  square. 

He  alone 

Dealt  on  lieutenantry,  and  no  practice  had 
In  the  brave  squares  of  war. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  9. 
Our  superfluous  lacqueys,  and  our  peasants, 
Who  in  unnecessary  action  swarm 
About  our  squares  of  battle,  were  enow 
To  purge  this  field  of  such  a  hilding  foe. 

Id.,  Henry  V.  iv.  2. 

7.  A  square  number  is  when  another  called 
its  root  can  be  exactly  found,  which  multi- 
plied by  itself  produces  the  square. 

Advance  thy  golden  mountains  to  the  skies, 
On  the  broad  base  of  fifty  thousand  rise; 
Add  one  round  hundred,  and,  if  that's  not  fair, 
Add  fifty  more,  and  bring  it  to  a  square. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  i.  ep.  vi. 


Cornered  ;  having  right  angles. 

All  the  doors  and  posts  were  square,  with  the 
windows. — 1  Kings,  vii.  5. 

Water  and  air  the  varied  form  confound ;  .   . 

The  straight  looks  crooked,  and  the  square  grows    Q     Quaternion  :   number  four, 
round.  Prior,  Solomon,  1. 189.  ,  j  profess 

2.  Forming  a  right  angle.  Myself  an  enemy  to  all  other  joys 

This  instrument  is  for  striking  lines  square  to1         Wnich  the  most  precious  square  of  sense^ossesses, 
other  lines  or  straight  sides,  and  try  the  squareness  j        And  find  1  am  alone  felicitate 
of  their  work.— Moxon,  Mechanical  Exercises.  In  your  dear  love.  Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  1. 

3.  Cornered;  having  angles  of  whatever  con-  9.  Level;  equality 


tent  :  (as,  '  three  square,  five  square '). 
Catching  up  in  haste  his  three  square  shield, 
And  shining  helmet,  soon  him  buckled  to  the  field. 

Spenser. 

The  clavicle  is  a  crooked  bone,  in  the  figure  of  an 
S,  one  end  of  which  being  thicker,  and  almost  three 
square,  is  inserted  into  the  lirst  bone  of  the  sternon. 
—  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

4.  Parallel ;  exactly  suitable. 


Men  should  sort  themselves  with  their  equals; 
for  a  rich  man  that  converses  upon  the  square 
with  a  poor  man  shall  certainly  undo  him.— Sir  R. 
L'Estraiige. 

We  live  not  on  the  square  with  such  as  these, 
Such  are  our  betters  who  can  better  please. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  iii.  179. 

Very  good— my  lord  is  upon  the  square,  I  pro- 
mise y<- ;  as  much  enraged  as  her  ladyship  to  the  fuil. 
—  The  Basset-Table. 
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'  And  do  you  mean  to  say,  ma'am,  is  it  possible, 
lire.  Todirers.  that  for  such  a  miserable  considera- 
tion as  eighteen  shillings  a  week,  a  female  of  your 
understanding  can  so  far  demean  herself  as  to  wear 
a  double  face?  even  for  an  instant  ?'-'  I.  am  forced 
to  keep  things  on  the  iquare  if  I  can,  sir,  faltered 
Mrs.  lodgers.  •  I  must  preserve  peace  among  them, 
and  keep  my  connection  together,  if  possible,  Mr. 
Pecksniff.  The  profit  is  very  small.—  Dickens,  Mar- 
tin Ciiu::l>wtt,  ch.  z. 

10.  Quartile;  astrological  situation  of  planets, 
distant  ninety  degrees  from  each  other. 

To  the  other  five 

Their  planetary  motions  and  aspects, 
In  sextile,  square,  and  trine,  and  opposite, 
Of  noxious  fllU-acy.      Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  657. 

11.  Rule;  conformity. 

I  shall  break  no  squares  whether  it  be  so  or  not.— 
Sir  R.  L'Kxtrange.  . 

I  have  but  one  more  stroke  to  give  to  finish  Cor- 
poral Trim's  character  ----  The  fellow  loved  to  ad- 
rise,—  or  rather  to  hear  himself  talk  ;  .  .  .  though 
you  mUfht  have  been  incommoded,—  you  could  not 
well  be  angry.  My  uncle  Toby  was  seldom  either 
the  one  or  the  other  with  him,  —  or,  at  least,  this 
fault  in  Trim  broke  no  squares  with  'em.—  Sterne, 
Tristram  Shandy. 

Squares  go.     In  Chess.    The  game  proceeds. 
One  frog  looked  about  him  to  see  how  squares 
vent  with  their  new  king.—  Sir  £.  L'  Estrange. 

Square,  r.  a. 

1.  Form  with  right  angles  ;  reduce  to  a  square. 

Circles  to  square,  and  cubes  to  double, 
Would  give  a  man  excessive  trouble. 

Prior,  ^ma,iiL366. 

2.  Measure  ;  reduce  to  a  measure. 

Stubborn  criticks,  apt  without  a  theme 
For  depravation,  to  iquare  the  general  sex 
By  Cressid's  rule. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  r.  2. 

3.  Adjust;  regulate;  mould;  shape. 

Dreams  are  toys  ; 

Tet  for  this  once,  yea  superstitiously, 
I  will  be  squared  by  this. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iii.  3. 

Thou'rt  said  to  have  a  stubborn  soul, 
That  apprehends  no  further  than  this  world, 
And  iquar'tt  thy  life  accordingly. 

Id^  Measure  for  Measure,  v.  \. 

He  employs  not  on  us  the  hammer  and  the  chisel, 
with  an  intent  to  wound  or  mangle  us,  but  only  to 
tquare  and  fashion  our  hard  and  stubborn  hearts.— 
Boyle,  Seraphick  Love. 

God  has  designed  us  a  measure  of  our  undertak- 
ings ;  his  word  and  law,  by  the  proportions  whereof 
we  are  to  tquare  our  actions.  —  Dr.  H.  More,  Decay 
of  Christian  Piety. 

The  oracle  was  inferred  to  proclaim  Socrates  to 
be  the  wisest  man  in  the  world,  because  he  applied 
Ins  studies  to  the  moral  part,  the  squaring  men's 
lives.—  Hammond. 

His    preaching  much,  but    more    his  practice 

wrought  ; 

A  living  sermon  of  the  truths  he  taught  ; 
For  this  by  rules  severe  his  life  he  squared, 
That  all  might  see  the  doctrine  which  they  heard. 
Dryden,  Character  of  a  good  Parson,  77. 

This  must  convince  all  such  who  have,  upon  a 
wrong  interpretation,  presumed  to  iquare  opinions 
by  theirs,  and  have  in  loud  exclamations  shewn 
their  abhorrence  of  university  education.—  Swift. 

4.  Accommodate  ;  fit. 

Eye  me,  blest  providence,  and  square  my  trial 
To  my  proportion'd  strength.      Milton,  Comus,  329. 

Home  professions  can  equally  square  themselves 
to,  and  thrive  under.all  revolutions  of  government. 
—South,  Sermons. 

'•>.  Respect  in  quartile. 

O'er  Libra's  sign  a  crowd  of  foes  prevails, 
The  icy  Goat  and  Crab  that  square  the  scales. 

Creech. 

Square,  v.  n. 
1.  Suit  with;  fit  with. 

I  set  them  by  the  rule,  and  as  they  square, 
Or  deviate  from  undoubted  doctrine,  there 
This  oral  fiction,  that  old  faith  declare. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  ii.  178. 
These  marine  bodies  do  not  square  with  those 
opinions,  but  exhibit  phenomena  that  thwart  them. 
—  Woodward. 

The  State  has,  indeed,  contributed  powerfully  to 
the  diffusion  of  opinions  on  many  important  sub- 
jects ;  but  it  has  left,  in  general,  to  the  several  pro- 
fessors and  teachers  the  liberty  of  forming  their 
own  judgment  as  to  the  opinions  which  they  would 
inculcate,  and  has  not  sought  to  induce  them  to 
make  the  matter  of  their  teaching  square  with  a 
presented  standard.—  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  On  the  In- 
fluence of  Authority  on  Matters  of  Opinion,  ch.  ix. 
•2.  Quarrel  ;  go  to  opposite  sides.  Obsolete. 

Now  thpy  ni-vcr  mri-t  in  grove  oj  green, 
By  fountain  clear,  or  spangled  star-light  sheen, 
But  they  do  square,  that  all  their  elves  for  fear 
Creep  into  acorn  cups,  and  hide  them  there. 

Shaketpear,  Midsummer-Niyht's  Dream  ii.  1 
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Are  you  such  fools 

To  square  for  this  f  would  it  offend  you  then 
That  both  should  speed?  . 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  n.  1. 

squarely,  adv.     In  a  square  manner  ;  suit- 
ably ;  in  conformity. 

Conform  my  manners  squarely  to  their  mode. 

Imago  Sceculi,  Poems,  p.  63  :  1676. 
Every  author  has  a  way  of  his  own,  in  bringing  Ins 
points  to  bear;—  for  my  own  part,  as  I  hate  chatter- 
ing and  higgling  for  a  few  guineas  in  a  dark  entry  ; 
—I  resolved  within  myself,  from  the  very  beginning, 
to  deal  squarely  and  openly  with  your  great  folks  in 
this  affair,  and  try  whether  I  should  not  come  off 
the  better  by  it—  Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  vol.  i. 

Squareness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Square;  state  of  being  square. 

This  instrument  is  for  striking  lines  square  to 
other  lines  or  straight  lines,  and  try  the  squareness 
of  their  work.—  Moxon,  Mechanical  Exercises. 

Motion,  squareness,  or  any  particular  shape,  are 
the  accidents  of  body.—  Watts,  Logick. 
Squarer.  s.     Quarrelsome  fellow. 

Is  there  no  young  squarer  now  that  will  make  a 
voyage  with  him  to  the  devil  f  —  Shakespear,  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing,  i.  1. 

Squaretoes.  s.  Old-fashioned  formal  person. 
Lewis  XIV.  .  .  .  the  old  squaretoes,  the  idol  of  big- 
wiggery.  was  in  my  mind  an  undoubted  and  royal 
snob.—  Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.ii. 

squash,  v.  a.    Crush  into  pulp  ;   batter  or 

make  as  flat  as  a  cake. 
Squash,  s. 

1.  Anything  soft  and  easily  crushed. 

Not  yet  old  enough  for  a  man,  nor  young  enough 
for  a  boy,  as  a  squash  is  before  it  is  a  peascod,  or  a 
codling,  when  it  is  almost  an  apple.—  Sliakespear, 
Twelfth  Night,  i.  5. 

2.  See  extract. 

Squash  is  an  Indian  kind  of  pumpion  that  grows 
apace.—  Boyle. 

3.  Anything  unripe  ;  anything  soft. 

H*ow  like  I  then  was  to  this  kernel, 
This  squash,  this  gentleman. 

Sliakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

4.  Sudden  fall. 

Since  they  will  overload  my  shoulders,  I  shall  i 
throw  down  the  burden  with  a  squash  among  them,  i 
—  Arbuthnot. 

5.  Shock  of  soft  bodies. 

My  fall  was  stopped  by  a  terrible  squash  that  ' 
sounded  louder  than  the  cataract  of  Niagara.— 
Swift. 
Squat,  v.  n. 

1.  Sit  cowering;  sit  close  to  the  ground. 

Let  it  squat  till  then,  and  in  that  order  be  started 
up.—Hacket,  Life  of  Archbishop  Williams,  p.  125  : 
1693. 
With  the  reflective  pronoun. 

When  he  arrived,  he  swept  out  his  room,  dressed 
himself  in  better  clothes,  lighted  his  lamps,  spread 
out  his  table,  and  then  squatted  himself  down,  with 
his  legs  twisted  under  him,  and  tossing  off  a  bumper 
of  wine,  he  exclaimed,  '  Well,  I  am  lucky  ;  neverthe- 
less, here's  confusion  to  all  Moussul  merchants,  with 
their  vile  omens.  Allah  send  their  unlucky  foot- 
steps here  to-night  —  that's  all.'  —  Marryat,  Pacha  of 
Many  Tales,  The  Water-Carrier. 

2.  Settle. 

A  fraternity  of  plunderers,  thirty  in  number  ac- 
cording to  the  lowest  estimate,  squatted,  near  Walt- 
ham  Cross,  under  the  shades  of  Epping  Forest,  and 
built  themselves  huts,  from  which  they  sallied  forth 
with  sword  and  pistol  to  bid  passengers  stand.— 
Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  xxiii. 
Squat,  adj. 
1  .  Cowering  ;  close  to  the  ground. 

Him  there  they  found, 
Squat  like  a  toad,  close  at  the  ear  of  Eve. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  799. 
Her  dearest  comrades  never  caught  her 
Squat  on  her  hams.  Swift. 

•2.  Short  and  thick  ;  having  one  part  close  to 
another  (as  those  of  an  animal  contracted 
and  cowering). 

The  squill-insect  is  so  called  from  some  similitude 
to  the  squill-fish  :  the  head  is  broad  and  squat.— 
Grew. 

Alma  in  verse,  in  prose  the  mind, 
By  Aristotle's  pen  defined, 
Throughout  the  body,  squat  or  tall, 
Is  bond,  fide  all  in  all.  Prior,  Alma,  i.  14. 

Squat.  ... 
1.  Posture  of  cowering  or  lying  close. 

A  stitch-fall'n  cheek  that  hangs  T>elow  the  jaw  • 
Such  wrinkles  as  a  skilful  hand  would  draw 
For  an  old  grantlam  ape,  when  with  a  grace 
She  sits  at  squat,  and  scrubs  her  leathern  face. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  x.  309. 


2.  Sudden  fall. 

Bruises,  squats,  and  falls,  which  often  kill  others, 
can  bring  little  hurt  to  those  that  are  temperate.— 
(?.  Herbert. 
Squat,  s.     Sort  of  mineral. 

The  squat  consists  of  tin  ore  and  spar  incorporated. 

—  Woodward. 
Squat,  v.  a. 

To  squatte  or  throwe  anything  against  the  ground. 

—  Barret,  Alvearie:  1580. 

Squaterole.    s.     In   Ornithology.     Transla- 
tion of  the  generic  name  Squaterola  (not 
generally    adopted);    grey    plover;    grey 
sandpiper. 
Squatter,  s.     Settler. 

Before  the  revolution,  many  thousands  of  square 
miles,  now  enclosed  and  cultivated,  were  marsh, 
forest,  and  heath.  Of  this  wild  land  much  was,  by 
law,  common,  and  much  of  what  was  not  common 
by  law,  was  worth  so  little  that  the  proprietors  suf- 
fered it  to  be  common  in  fact.  In  such  a  tract, 
squatters  and  trespassers  were  tolerated  to  an  ex- 
tent now  unknown.—  Macaulay,  History  of  Eng- 
land, ch.  iii. 

Squatting-,  adj.     Used  for  settling  or  squat- 
ting upon. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  revolutionary  war,  Wod- 
gate  was  a  sort  of  squatting  district  of  the  great 
mining  region  to  which  it  was  contiguous,  a  place 
where  adventurers  in  the  industry  which  was  rapidly 
developing,  settled  themselves.—  £.  Disraeli,  Sybil, 
b.  ii.  ch.  ii. 
Squeak,  v.  n. 

1.  Set  up  a  sudden  dolorous  cry  ;   cry  out 
with  pain. 

The  sheeted  dead 
Did  squeak  and  gibber  in  the  Roman  streets. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  1. 

2.  Cry  with  a  shrill  acute  tone. 

Cart  wheels  squeak  not  when  they  are  liquored.  — 
Bacon. 

I  see  the  new  Arion  sail, 
The  lute  still  trembling  underneath  thy  nail  : 
At  thy  well-sharpen'd  thumb  from  shore  to  shore, 
The  trebles  squeak  for  fear,  the  basses  roar. 

Dryden,  Macjlecnoe,  43. 

Who  can  endure  to  hear  one  of  the  rough  old 
Romans  squeaking  through  the  mouth  of  an  eunuch  ? 

—  Addison,  Spectator. 

They  cease  to  squeak,  and  skip,  and  play  ; 
Return  they  may  to  different  cells, 
Auditing  one,  whilst  t'other  tells. 

Prior,  Erie  Robert's  Mice. 
In  florid  impotence  he  speaks, 
And  as  the  prompter  breathes,  the  puppet  squeaks. 
Pope,  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot. 

3.  Break  silence  or  secrecy  for  fear  or  pain. 

If  he  be  obstinate,  put  a  civil  question  to  him  upon 
the  rack,  and  he  squeaks,  1  warrant  him.—  Dryden, 
Don  Sebastian,  iv.  3. 
Squeak, 


1.  Cry  of  pain. 

Ran  cow  and  calf,  and  family  of  hogs, 
In  panick  horrour  of  pursuing  dogs, 
With  many  a  deadly  grunt  and  doleful  squeak, 
Poor  swine  !  as  if  their  pretty  hearts  would  break. 
Dryden,  Tlie  Cock  and  tlte  fox,  730. 

2.  Shrill  quick  cry,  not  of  pain. 

The  coquette  .  .  .  with  a  great  many  skittish  notes, 
affected  squeaks,  and  studied  inconsistencies,  dis- 
tinguished herself  from  the  rest  of  the  company.— 
Tatler,  no.  157. 

Squeaker,  s. 

1.  One  who,  that  which,  squeaks;  one  who 
cries  with  a  shrill  acute  tone. 

Mimical  squeakers  and  bellowers,  the  vain-glorious 
admirers  only  of  themselves,  and  those  of  their  own 
fashioned  face  and  gesture.  —  Eeliard,  Observations 
on  Answer  to  Contempt  of  the  Clergy,  p.  137. 

2.  Applied  to  children  and  young  animals. 
Colloquial. 

Squeaking:,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  one  who, 
that  which,  squeaks. 

Blunderbusses  planted  in  every  loop-hole  go  off  at 
the  squeaking  of  a  fiddle  and  the  thrumming  of  a 
guitar.—  Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  i.  2. 
Squeal,  v.  n.     Cry  with  a  shrill  sharp  voice  ; 
cry   with  pain.     (Squeak   seems   a  short 
sudden  cry,  and  squeal  a  similar  cry  con- 
tinued.) 

He  squeleth  out,  as  though  he  had  heard  some 
marvellous  strange  sounds.—  Dr.  Fulke:  1583. 

She  pinched  me,  and  called  me  a  squealing  chit.  — 
Tatler,  no.  15. 

Squeamish,  adj.  [qualmish.]  Nice;  fasti- 
dious ;  easily  disgusted  ;  having  the  sto- 
mach easily  turned  ;  being  apt  to  take 
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offence  without  much  reason :  (used  always 
in  dislike  either  real  or  ironical). 

Yet,  for  countenance  sake,  he  seemed  very  squeam- 
ish in  respect  of  the  charge  he  had  of  the  princess 
Pamela.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Quoth  he,  That  honour's  very  squeamish,  , 

That  bakes  a  basting  for  a  blemish ; 
For  what's  more  honourable  than  scars, 
Or  skin  to  tatters  rent  in  wars  P 

Sutler,  Hudibras,  ii.  1,  217. 

It  is  rare  to  see  a  man  at  once  squeamish  and 
voracious. — South,  Sermons. 

His  muse  is  rustick,  and  perhaps  too  plain 
The  men  of  squeamish  taste  to  entertain.  Southern. 

There  is  no  occasion  to  oppose  the  ancients  and 
the  moderns,  or  to  be  squeamish  on  either  side.  He 
that  wisely  conducts  his  mind  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  will  gather  what  lights  he  can  from 
either.— Locke. 
Squeamishly,  adv.  In  a  squeamish  manner. 

Too  palpable  therefore  is  the  modern  delicacy 
of  the  writer  of  the  battle  of  Hastings,  who  thus 
squeamishly  introduces  this  tale  of  Saxon  perfidy: 

'  I.  tho'  a  Saxon,  yet  the  truth  will  telle.' 
T.  Warton,  Enquiry  into  the  Authenticity  of  the 

Poems  attributed  to  Thomas  Rowley,  p.  70. 
Squeamishness.  s.     Attribute  suggested  by 
Squeamish;   niceness;    delicacy;   fasti- 
diousness. 

The  thorough-paced  politician  must  laugh  at  the 
squeamishness  of  his  conscience,  and  read  it  an- 
other lecture. — South,  Sermons. 

Upon  their  principles,  they  may  revive  the  worship 
of  the  host  of  heaven ;  it  is  but  conquering  a  little 
squeamishness  of  stomach. — Bishop  Stillingfleet. 

To  administer  this  dose,  fifty  thousand  operators, 
considering  the  squeamishness  of  some  stomachs, 
and  the  peevishness  of  young  children,  is  but  rea- 
sonable.— Swift. 

Squeasiness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Squeasy;  nausea;  queasiness;  fastidious- 
ness. Rare. 

A  squeasiness  and  rising  up  of  the  heart  against 
anv  mean,  vulgar,  or  mechanical  condition  of  men. 
— Hammond,  Works,  iv.  614. 

Squeasy.  adj.  Queasy ;  nice ;  squeamish ; 
fastidious ;  scrupulous.  Rare. 

He  is  as  squeazy  of  his  commendations  as  his 
courtesie.  —  Bishop  Earle,  Cliaracter  of  a   Blunt 
Man. 
In  squeasy  stomachs  honey  turns  to  gall.  Dryden. 

Squeeze,  v.  a.     [A.S.  cwisan.~\ 

1.  Press  ;  crush  between  two  bodies. 

The  sinking  of  the  earth  would  make  a  convulsion 
of  the  air,  and  that  crack  must  so  shake  or  squeeze 
the  atmosphere,  as  to  bring  down  all  the  remaining 
vapours.— Dr.  T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

He  therefore  first  among  the  swains  was  found 
To  reap  the  product  of  his  labour'd  ground, 
And  squeezed  the  combs  with  golden  liquor  crpwn'd. 
Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iv.  206. 

When  Florio  speaks,  what  virgin  could  withstand, 
If  gentle  Damon  did  not  squeeze  her  hand  ? 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  i. 

2.  Oppress  ;  crush  ;  harass  by  extortion, 

In  a  civil  war  people  must  expect  to  be  crushed 
and  squeezed  toward  the  burden.  —  Sir  R.  L' Es- 
trange. 

3.  Force  between  close  bodies. 
Squeeze,  v.  n. 

1.  Act  or  pass,  in  consequence  of  compres- 
sion. 

A  concave  sphere  of  gold  filled  with  water  and 
soldered  up,  upon  pressing  the  sphere  with  great 
force,  let  the  water  squeeze  through  it,  and  stand  all 
over  its  outside  in  multitudes  of  small  drops,  like 
dew,  without  bursting  or  cracking  the  body  of  the 
gold. — Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 

2.  Force  way  through  close  bodies. 

Many  a  publick  minister  comes  empty  in ;  but 
when  he  has  crammed  his  guts,  he  is  fain  to  squeeze 
hard  before  he  can  get  off.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 
Squeeze,  s.     Compression  ;  pressure. 

A  subtile  artist  stands  with  wond'rous  bag. 
That  bears  imprison'd  winds,  of  gentler  sort 
Than  those  that  erst  Laertes'  son  enclosed  : 
Peaceful  they  sleep ;  but  let  the  tuneful  squeeze 
Of  labouring  elbow  rouse  them,  out  they  lly 
Melodious,  and  with  spritely  accents  charm. 

«/.  Philips,  Cyder,  ii.  426. 
Squeezing,  verbal  abs. 

1.  Act  of  one  who,  or  that  which,  squeezes. 

It  is  applied  to  the  squeezing  or  pressing  of  things 
downwards,  as  in  the  presses  for  printing.— Bishop 
Wilkins. 

2.  Produce  of  squeezing;  thing  squeezed  out. 

What  crowds  of  these,  impenitently  bold, 
In  sounds  and  jingling  syllables  grown  old, 
Still  run  on  poets,  in  a  raffing  vein, 
Ev'n  to  the  dregs  and  squeezinys  of  the  brain  ! 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  iii.  60i. 


Squelcb.  v.  a.     Crush. 

He  has  almost  trod  my  guts  out.— 
O,  'twas  your  luck  and  mine  to  be  squelch'd. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Nice  Valour. 
Squeleb.  s.     Flat  fall  on  one  side. 
He  tore  the  earth  which  he  had  saved 
From  squelch  of  knight,  and  storm'd  and  raved. 

Sutler,  Hudibras,  i.  2,  885. 
So  soon  as  the   poor  devil   had   recovered  the 
squelch,  away  he  scampers,  bawling  like  mad. — Sir 
R.  L' Estrange. 

Squib,  s.      [?] 

1.  Small  pipe  of  paper  filled  with  wildfire. 

The  armada  at  Calais,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was 
wont  prettily  to  say,  were  suddenly  driven  away 
with  squibs ;  for  it  was  no  more  than  a  stratagem  of 
fire-boats  manless,  and  sent  upon  them. — Bacon, 
Considerations  on  a  War  with  Spain. 

The  forest  of  the  south  compareth  the  French  valour 
to  a  squib,  or  fire  of  flax,  which  burns  and  crackles 
for  a  time,  but  suddenly  extinguishes.  —  Howell, 
Vocall  Forrest. 

Lampoons,  like  squibs,  may  make  a  present  blaze ; 
But  time,  and  thunder,  pay  respect  to  bays. 

Waller. 

Furious  he  begins  his  march, 
Drives  rattling  o'er  a  brazen  arch ; 
With  squibs  and  crackers  arm'd  to  throw 
Among  the  trembling  crowd  below.  Swift. 

Criticks  on  verse,  as  squibs  on  triumphs  wait, 
Proclaim  the  glory,  and  augment  the  state.  Young. 

2.  Sudden  flash. 

Dead  clouds  of  sadness,  or  light  squibs  of  mirth. 
Donne,  Poems,  p.  341. 

3.  Lampoon.    Colloquial. 

'  What !  Mark  the  Poet  ? '  said  the  curate  of  Lans- 
mere,  with  a  smile.  '  Come  to  write  squibs  for  the 
election  P '  '  Squibs,  sir ! '  cried  Mark,  indignantly. 
'  Burns  wrote  squibs,'  said  the  curate,  mildly. — Lord 
Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  xi.  ch.  xvii. 

They  talk  of  things  literary,  of  things  pictorial,  of 
the  last  scandal  of  the  sacred  college,  of  the  last 
squib  of  the  Corso.  —  Sala,  Dutch  Pictures,  The 
S/iadtno  of  a  Young  Dutch  Painter. 

4.  Petty  fellow.     Obsolete. 

Asked  for  their  pass  by  every  squib 
That  list  at  will  them  to  revile  or  snib. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale. 

The  squibs,  in  the  common  phrase,  are  called 
libellers.— Tatler,  no.  88. 

5.  Specially  applied  to  one  of  the  lower  func- 
tionaries in  the  old  gaming-houses. 

A  squib  is  a  puff  of  lower  rank,  who  serves  at  half- 
pay  salary  while  he  is  learning  to  deal. — /.  Disraeli, 
Curiosities  of  Literature,  Gaming. 

Squill,  s. 

1.  Plant  of  the  genus  Scilla. 

Seed  or  kernels  of  apples  and  pears  put  into  a 
squill,  which  is  like  a  great  onion,  will  come  up 
earlier  than  in  the  earth  itself.— Bacon,  Natural 
and  Experimental  History. 

'Twill  doM^i  like  oxymel  of  squills. 

Lord  Roscommon. 
The  self-same  atoms 
Can,  in  the  truffle,  furnish  out  a  feast ; 
And  nauseate,  in  the  scaly  squill,  the  taste.    Garth. 

The  squill . .  .  hath  a  large  acrid  bulbous  root  like 
an  onion ;  the  leaves  are  broad  ;  the  flowers  are  like 
those  of  ornithogalum,  or  the  starry  hyacinth  :  they 
grow  in  a  long  spike,  and  come  out  before  the  leaves. 
— Miller,  Gardener's  Dictionary. 

2.  In  Icthyology.    Translation,  scarcely  cur- 
rent, of  the  Lat.  squilla,  the  generic  name 
of  a  crustacean  :  (as  the  first  element  in  a 
compound). 

The  squill-insect  is  so  called  from  some  similitude 
to  the  squill-fish,  in  having  a  long  body  covered 
with  a  crust,  composed  of  several  rings :  the  head 
broad  and  squat.— Grew. 

Squinancy.  s.  [Lat.  cynanche;  Gr.  Kvvayxi-J 
Quinsy. 

Used  for  squinancies  and  inflammations  of  the 
throat ;  it  seemeth  to  have  a  mollifying  and  lenify- 
ing  virtue. — Bacon. 

In  a  squinancy  there  is  danger  of  suffocation.— 
~n  iseman,  Surgery. 

Squint,  adj.     Looking  obliquely;    looking 
not  directly ;  looking  suspiciously. 

Herdgrooin,  I  fear  me,  thou  have  a  squint  eye. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar,  August. 
Her  look  is  squint,  with  which  wishl.y  beholding 
one,  she  fixedly  looketh  upon  another.— Translation 
of  Boccalini,  p.  71 :  1626. 

Where  an  equal  poise  of  hope  and  fear 
Does  arbitrate  the  event,  my  nature  is 
That  I  incline  to  hope  rather  than  fear, 
And  gladly  banish  squint  suspicion. 

Milton,  Comus,  410. 

Squint,  s.     [Fr.  yuiynerJ]     Oblique  look. 
Squint,  v.  n.    Look  obliquely ;  look  not  in  a 
direct  line  of  vision. 
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Some  can  squint  when  they  will ;  and  children  set 
upon  a  table  with  a  candle  behind  them,  both  eyes 
will  move  outwards,  to  see  the  light,  and  so  induce 
squinting. — Bacon. 

Not  a  period  of  this  epistle  but  squints  towards 
another  over  against  it.— Pope. 
Squint,  v.  a. 
1.  Form  the  eye  to  oblique  vision. 

This  is  the  foul  Flibertigibbet ;  he  gives  the  web 
and  the  pin,  squints  the  eye,  and  makes  the  harelip. 
— Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  4. 
'2.  Turn  the  eye  obliquely. 

Perkin  began  already  to  squint  one  eye  upon  the 
crown  and  another  upon  the  sanctuary.— Bacon, 
History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 
Squinteyed.  adj. 

1.  Having  the  sight  directed  oblique. 

He  was  so  squinteyed,  that  he  seemed  spitefully  to 
look  upon  them  whom  he  beheld.— Knolles,  History 
of  the  Turks. 

2.  Indirect;  oblique;  malignant. 

This  is  such  a  false  and  squinteyed  praise, 
Which  seeming  to  look  upwards  on  his  glories, 
Looks  down  upon  my  fears. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  The  Sophy. 
Squintifego.  adj.     Squinting.     Coined. 

The  timbrel  and  the  squintifego  maid 
Of  Isis  awe  thee ;  lest  the  gods  for  sin, 
Should,  with  a  swelling  dropsy,  stuff  thy  skin. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Persius,  v.  271. 
Squiny.  v.  n.     Look  asquint. 

I  remember  thine  eyes  well  enough :  Dost  thou 
squiny  at  me  ?— Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 
Squire.  *.     [esquire.'] 

1.  Gentleman  next  in  rank  to  a  knight. 

He  will  maintain  you  like  a  gentlewoman.— Ay, 
that  I  will,  come  cut  and  long  tail  under  the  degree 
of  a  squire. — Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
iii.  4. 

The  rest  are  princes,  barons,  knights,  squires, 
And  gentlemen  of  blood.  Id.,  Henry  V.  iv.  8. 

On  this  occasion  therefore  the  interest  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  aristocracy,  Norfolk  and  Somerset, 
Newcastle  and  Bedford,  Pembroke  and  Dorset,  co- 
incided with  that  of  the  wealthy  traders  of  the  City 
and  of  the  clever  young  aspirants  of  the  Temple,  and 
was  diametrically  opposed  to  the  interest  of  a  squire 
of  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  a  year. — Macaulay, 
History  of  England,  ch.  xxii. 

2.  Attendant  on  a  noble  warrior. 

Old  Butes"  form  he  took,  Anchises*  squire 
Now  left  to  rule  Ascanius. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  tlie  jSSneid,  ix.  888. 

Knights,  squires,  and  steeds  must  enter  on  the 

stage.  Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  ii.  282. 

3.  Attendant  at  court  t  (used  as  the  first  ele- 
ment in  a  compound  in  the  extracts , 

Return  with  her . . . 
I  could  as  well  be  brought 

To  knee  his  throne ;  and,  squire-like,  pension  beg, 
To  keep  base  life  a- loot. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  4. 
Minion  of  the  suburbs, 
And  now  and  then  admitted  to  the  court, 
And  honoured  with  the  style  of  squire  of  dames  . .  . 

What  is  the  second  ?— 
The  Minion  of  the  Suburbs.— What  hath  he 
To  do  in  Constantinople  ? — I  steal  in  now  and  then 
As  I  am  thought  useful ;  marry,  there  I'm  called 
The  squire  of  dames,  or  servant  of  the  sex. . . . 

But  you  are 

The  squire  of  dames,  devoted  to  the  service 
Of  gamesome  ladies, . . .  the  go-between, 
This  female  and  that  wanton  sir. 

Massinger,  The  Emperor  of  the  East,  i.  2. 
This  squire-of-dames   can,  it  appears  probable, 
command  the  Seven  Angels,  Uriel,  Anachicl,  and 
company. — Carlyle,  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Es- 
says, Count  Cagliostro. 
Squire,  v.  a.     Attend  as  a  squire. 

Squiring  to  tilt-yards,  play-houses,  and  all  such 
publick  places. — B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels. 

He  [a  Frenchman]  squires  her  to  every  place  she 
visits,  either  on  pleasure  or  business.  —  Guthrie, 
Geography,  France. 

Squirearcb.  s.     Member  of  the  squirearchy 

Man  is  made  for  his  fellow-creatures.    I  had  long 

been  disgusted  with  the  interference  of  those  selfish 

squirearchs. — Lord  Lytton,  The  Caxtons,  b.  ii.  ch.  xi. 

Squirearcby.  s.  Coined  and  hybrid  word, 
expressive  of  the  class,  influence,  or  pre- 
ponderance, of  the  landed  interest,  i.  e.  of 
the  squires. 

Squireen,  s.     Squireling.     Irish. 

Squirebood.  s.  Rank  and  state  of  an  es- 
quire. 

If  this  should  be  the  test  of  squirehood,  it  will  go 
hard  with  a  great  number  of  my  fraternity,  as  well 
as  myself,  who  must  all  be  unsquired,  because  a  grey- 
hound will  not  be  allowed  to  keep  us  company. — 
Swift,  Letter  to  the  Kin-i  at  Arms. 
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Squirelin*.  *.   Small  squire.    Contemptuous. 

But  to-morrow,  if  we  live, 
Our  ponderous  squire  will  give 
A  (rmnd  political  dinner 

^ 


squirely.  adj.    Becoming  a  squire. 

One  very  fit  for  this  squirely  function.-SteHo». 
Translation  nf  Don  Quixote,  i.  4. 

squiresbip.  *.     Rank,  condition  of  a  squire. 

What  profit  hast  thou  reaped  by  this  thy  squire- 

fhipf-SheUon,  Translation  of  Don  Quixote,  1.4. 

Squirrel.     *.      [Fr.  ecureuil;    Lat.  sciurus, 

from  Gr.  «m  =  shade  +  oi'.p«  =  tail.]   Native 

animal  of  the  class  Rodentia  (i.e.  akin  to 

the  mice,  rabbits,  &c.)  of  the  genus  Sciurus 

(vulgaris). 

One  chanced  to  find  a  nut, 
In  the  end  of  which  a  hole  was  cut, 
Which  lay  upon  a  hazel-root, 

There  scatter'd  by  a  squirrel, 
Which  out  the  kernel  gotten  had  ; 
When  quoth  this  fay,  Dear  queen,  be  glad, 
Let  Ooeron  be  ne'er  so  mad, 

I'll  set  you  safe  from  peril.    Draytnn,  A  ymphviia. 

The  squirrel  derives  its  name  from  the  form  of  its 
tail  <r««i,  a  shade,  oipa,  a  tail,  as  serving  this  littlo 
animal  for  an  umbrella.  That  part  is  long  enough 
to  cover  the  whole  body,  and  is  cjothed  with  long 
hairs,  disposed  on  each  side  horizontally,  which 
Kivee  it  a  great  breadth.  These  serve  a  double  pur- 
pose- when  erected,  they  prove  a  secure  protection 
from  the  injuries  of  heat  and  cold  ;  when  extended. 
they  are  very  instrumental  in  promoting  those;  vast 
leaps  the  animal  takes  from  tree  to  tree.  On  the 
authority  of  Klein  and  Linnaeus  we  may  add  a  third 
application  of  the  form  of  the  tail  ;  these  naturalists 
tell  us,  that  when  the  squirrel  is  disposed  to  cross  a 
river,  a  piece  of  bark  is  the  boat,  and  the  tail  the 
sail.—  Pennant,  British  Zoology. 

The  squirrel  is  liable  to  considerable  variety  m 


means  of  their  wooden  bows,  to  procure  in  the  course 
of  the  winter  a  considerable  number  of  squirrels 
(Sciurus  vulgaris)  in  their  grey  or  winter  clothing, 
for  the  sake  of  their  skins.'  Even  in  this  country  it 
appears  that  a  certain  degree  of  change  takes  place 
in  the  colour  of  the  fur  in  spring  and  in  autumn. 
Mr.  Blyth  first  informed  me  of  this  fact,  and  states 
that  in  the  summer  the  fur  is  much  coarser,  and 
more  uniformly  red  ;  the  pencils  of  the  ears  also  are 
lost,  as  has  been  observed  by  former  naturalists ;  in 
the  winter  the  sides  of  the  body  assume  a  greyish 
tint,  the  pencils  of  the  ears  are  long  and  full,  and 
the  fur  softer  and  fuller.  The  summer  change  is 
not  perfect  till  July.— Bell,  History  of  British 
Quadrupeds,  including  the  Cetacea. 

The  climbing  squirrels  have  four  digits  on  the 
fore  foot,  and  five  digits  on  the  hind  foot. ...  All 
possess  complete  collar-bones. ...  In  the  grey  squir- 
rel the  scapula  is  remarkable  for  the  number  and 
strength  of  the  int^rmuscular  cristse.  .  .  .  The 
squirrel's  favourite  nut  is  mainly  held  between  the 
'  thumb  tubercules '  when  operated  on  by  the 

chisel-teeth The  little  flying  squirrel  is  chiefly 

remarkable  for  the  long  and  strong  accessory  carti- 
lage projecting  from  the  ulnarside  of  the  carpus, 
which  aids  in  supporting  the  lateral  fold  of  integu- 
ment serving  as  a  parachute.— Owen,  Anatomy  of 
Vertebrates,  vol.iii.  p.  383. 

Squirt.  ».  a.  [Norse,  squittra  ;  skit  and  skit- 
tish are  connected  with  this  word.]  Throw 
out  in  a  quick  stream. 

Sir  Roger  she  mortally  hated,  and  used  to  hire 
fellows  to  squirt  kennel  water  upon  him  as  he  passed 
along.— AroiUhnot. 

Squirt,  v.  n.     Prate  ;  let  fly.    Vulgarism. 

Tou  are  so  given  to  squirting  up  and  down,  and 
chattering,  that  the  world  would  say,  I  had  chosen 
a  jack-pudding  for  a  prime  minister.— Sir  £.  L' Es- 
trange. 
Squirt.  «. 

I.  Instrument  by  which  a  quick  stream  is 
ejected. 

His  weapons  are  a  pin  to  scratch,  and  a  squirt  to 
bespatter.— Pope. 
As  the  first  element  in  a  compound. 

He  with  his  squirt-fire  could  disperse 
Whole  troops.  Butler,  Hudibras. 

'2.  Small  quick  stream. 

Water  those  with  squirts  of  an  infusion  of  the 
medicine  in  dunged  water.  —  Bacon,  Natural  and 
Experimental  History. 

Squirter.  x.     One  who  plies  a  squirt. 

The  squirterg  were  at  it  with  their  kennel  water, 
for  they  were  mad  for  the  loss  of  their  bubble. — Ar- 
buthnnt. 

Stab.  v.  a.     [Provincial  German,  xtuveii.'] 
Pierce  with  a  pointed  weapon. 
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Hear  the  lamentations  of  poor  Anne. 
Wife  to  thy  Edward,  to  thy  slaughter  d  son ; 
Stabb'd  by  the  self-same   hand   that  made  these 
wounds.  Sliakespear,  Richard  III.  l.  2. 

Porcius,  think  thou  seest  thy  dying  brot her 
Stabb'd  at  his  heart,  and  all  besrnear'd L  with  blood 
Storming  at  thee !  Add-on,  Cato. 

•2.  Wound  mortally  or  mischievously. 

What  tears  will  then  be  shed ! 
Then,  to  complete  her  woes,  will  I  espouse 
Hermione :  . . .  'twill  stab  her  to  the  heart ! 

A.  Philips,  Distressed  Motner. 

Stab.  v.n. 

1 .  Give  a  wound  with  a  pointed  weapon. 

None  shall  dare 

With  shorten'd  sword  to  stab  in  closer  war ; 
But  in  fair  combat  fight. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Ar<nte,  in.  508. 

2.  Offer  a  stab. 

Thou  hid'st  a  thousand  daggers  in  thy  thoughts. 
Which  thou  hast  whetted  on  thy  stony  heart, 
To  stab  at  half  an  hour  of  my  frail  life. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  4. 

3.  Give  a  mortal  wound. 

Bespeaks  poniards,  and  every  word  stabs— Shake- 
spear, Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  ii.  1. 

Stab.  s. 

1.  Wound  with  a  sharp-pointed  weapon. 

The  elements 

Of  whom  your  swords  are  temper'd,  may  as  well 
Wound  the  loud  winds,  or  with  beruockt  at  stabs 
Kill  the  still  closing  waters. 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  m.  a. 
Oleander, 

Unworthy  was  thy  fate,  thou  first  of  warriours. 
To  fall  beneath  a  base  assassin's  stab.  Howe. 

William  had  returned  to  England ;  and  the  possi- 
bility of  getting  rid  of  him  by  a  lucky  shot  or  stab 
was  again  seriously  discussed.— Macaulay,  History 
of  England,  ch.  xxi. 

2.  Dark  injury ;  sly  mischief. 

3.  Stroke  ;  •  blow. 

He  had  a  scripture  ready  to  repel  them  all ;  every 
pertinent  text  urged  home  being  a  direct  stab  to  a 
temptation.— South,  Sermons. 
Slabber,   a.      One  who  stabs  ;   privy  mur- 
derer. 

Stabbing,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  one  who  stabs. 
Killing  a  man  with  a  sword  or  a  hatchet  are  looked 
on  as  no  distinct  species  of  action  ;  but  if  the  point 
of  the  sword  first  enter  the  body,  it  passes  for  a 
distinct  species  where  it  has  a  distinct  name  ;  as  in 
England,  where  it  is  called  stabbing.— Locke. 

Stabbingly.  adv.  In  a  stabbing  manner; 
with  intent  to  do  a  dark  injury;  mali- 
ciously. 

This  intimation  against  the  council  is  as  stab- 
bingly  suggested  as  the  story  of  Sardanapalus  ;  that 
a  man  cannot  give  a  general  character  of  a  sacri- 
legious statesman,  but  some  of  his  majesty's  privy- 
council  must  immediately  be  glanced  at.  —  Bishop 
Parker,  Reply  to  Reliearsal  Transprosed,  p.  287 : 
1673. 

Stabiliment.  s.  Support ;  firmness ;  act  of 
making  firm. 

They  serve  for  stabiliment,  propagation,  and  shade. 
— Derham. 
Stabilitate.  v.  a.     Make  stable ;  establish. 

The  soul  about  itself  circumgyrates 
Her  various  forms,  and  what  she  most  doth  love 
She  oft  before  herself  stabilitates. 
Dr.  H.  More,  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  i.  2, 43 :  1647. 

Stability,  s.    [Fr.  stabilite;  Lat.  stabilitas.~\ 

1.  Stableness;  steadiness;  strength  to  stand. 

Wisdom  and  knowledge  shall  be  the  stability  of 
thy  times.— Isaiah,  x  x.xiii.  6. 

By  the  same  degrees  that  either  of  these  happen, 
the  stability  of  the  figure  is  by  the  same  lessened. — 
Sir  W.  Temple. 

These  mignty  girders  which  the  fabrick  bind, 
These  ribs  robust  and  vast  in  order  joiu'd, 
Such  strength  and  such  stability  impart, 
That  storms  above,  and  earthquakes  underground 
Break  not  the  pillars.  Sir  R.  Blackmofe. 

He  began  to  try 
This  and  that  hanging  stone  s  stability.         Cotton. 

2.  Fixedness ;  not  fluidity. 

Since  fiuidness  and  stability  are  contrary  qualities, 
we  may  conceive  that  the  firmness  or  stability  of  a 
body  consists  in  this,  that  the  particles  which  com- 
pose it  do  so  rest,  or  are  entangled,  that  there  is 
among  them  a  mutual  cohesion. — Boyle. 
.'?.  Firmness  of  resolution. 
Stable,  adj.  [Fr.;  Lat.  stabilis.'] 
I.  Fixed;  able  to  stand;  steady;  constant; 
fixed  in  resolution  or  conduct. 
If  a  man  would  be  invariable, 
He  must  be  like  a  rock  or  stone,  or  tree; 
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For  ev'n  the  perfect  angels  were  not  stable, 
But  had  a  fall  more  desperate  than  we. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 
He  perfect,  stable ;  but  imperfect  we, 
Subject  to  change. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arnte,  m.  1046 

•2.  Strong;  fixed  in  a  state  or  condition; 
durable. 

This  region  of  chance  and  vanity,  where  nothing  is 
stable,  nothing  equal ;  nothing  could  be  offered  to-day 
but  what  to-morrow  might  deprive  us  of.— Rogers. 
Stable,  v.  a.     Make  stable ;  fix ;  establish. 
Obsolete. 

Articles  devised  by  the  king's  highness  to  stable 
Christian  quietness  and  unity  among  the  people.— 
Strype,  Lije  of  Archbishop  Cranmer  (under  1536). 
stable,    s.     [Lat.   stabulum.~]       House    for 

beasts. 

I  will  make  Rabbah  a  stable  for  camels.— Ezekiel, 

slothful  disorder  fill'd  his  stable, 
And  sluttish  plenty  deck'd  her  table. 

Prior,  An  Epitaph. 

stable,  v.  n.  [Lat.  stabulo.]  Kennel ;  dwell 
as  beasts. 

In  their  palaces, 

Where  luxury  late  reign'd,  sea  monsters  whelp'd 
And  stabled.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  750. 

Stable,  v.  a.     Put  into  a  stable. 

Phoebus,  wearie  of  his  yearly  taske, 
Ystabled  hath  his  steeds  in  lowly  lay. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar,  November. 

Stableboy.  s.    Boy  who  attends  in  the  stable. 

As  soon  as  you  alight  at  the  inn,  deliver  your 
horses  to  the  stableboy.— Swift. 
Stableman,  s.     Groom  ;  ostler. 

If  the  gentleman  hath  lain  a  night,  get  the  stable- 
man and  the  scullion  to  stand  in  his  way.— Swift. 

I  would  with  jockeys  from  Newmarket  dine, 
And  to  rough  riders  give  my  choicest  wine  ; 
I  would  caress  some  stableman  of  note, 
And  imitate  his  language  and  his  coat.     Sramston. 

Stableness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Stable;  power  to  stand  ;  steadiness;  con- 
stancy; stability. 

The  king-becoming  graces, 
As  justice,  verity,  temp'rance,  stableness, 
Bounty,  persev'rance,  I  have  no  relish  of  them. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iy.  3. 

Light  of  understanding,  stableness  of  persuasion. 
— Translators  of  the  Bible,  preface. 
Stables,  s.  ?  Stablestand.  The  following 
is  the  text,  as  it  stands  in  all  the  editions, 
except  that  of  Sir  J.  Hanmer,  who  pro- 
poses stablestand,  and  that  of  Collier,  who, 
from  the  corrected  folio  of  163-2,  reads— 

I'll  keep  me  stable  where  I  lodge  my  wife. 
Here  me  means  myself,  the  sense  being 
that  he  will  keep  himself  constantly  by  his 
wife.  Sir  J.  Hanmer's  reading,  adopted  in 
the  previous  editions,  gives  the  extract 
under  Stablestand.  Malone  thinks  that 
stables,  in  a  secondary  sense,  may  mean 
station,  i.e.  the  statio  stabilis  of  Hanmer. 
A  German  translation  renders  the  word  by 
Schildwacht  =  sentry.  This  is  about  the 
amount  of  authority  in  favour  of  the  word 
meaning  Stablestand.  The  present  editor 
so  interprets  it ;  but  he  thinks  that  stables 
may  be  the  word ;  i.e.  that  the  ordinary 
reading  may  be  combined  with  Sir  J.  Han- 
mer's explanation.  Hence,  he  has  entered 
the  word  separately. 

Be  certain  what  you  do,  sir,  lest  your  justice 
Prove  violence ;  in  which  three  great  ones  suffer, 
Yourself,  your  queen,  your  son.— For  her,  my  lord, 
I  dare  my  life  lay  down,  and  will  do't,  Sir, 
Please  you  t'  accept  it,  that  the  queen  is  spotless 
I'  the  eyes  of  heaven,  and  to  you :  I  mean 
In  this  which  you  accuse  her. — If  it  prove 
She's  otherwise,  I'll  keep  my  stables  where 
I  lodge  my  wife  ;  I'll  go  in  couples  with  her ; 
Than  when  I  feel  and  see  her,  no  further  trust  her; 
For  every  inch  of  woman  in  the  world, 
Aye,  every  dram  of  woman's  flesh,  is  false, 
If  she  be.  Shakespear  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  1. 

Stablestand.  s.     See  extract  from  Cowell. 

Stablestand  is  one  of  the  four  evidences  or  pre- 
sumptions, whereby  a  man  is  convinced  to  intend 
the  stealing  of  the  king's  deer  in  the  forest:  and 
this  is  when  a  man  is  found  at  his  standing  in  the 
forest  with  a  cross  bow  bent,  ready  to  shoot  at  any 
deer;  or  with  a  long  bow,  or  else  standing  close  by 
a  tree  with  greyhounds  in  a  leash  ready  to  slip.— 
Cowell. 
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Stable-stand  (stabilis  static),  as  Spelman  inter- 
prets it,  is  a  term  of  the  forest  laws,  and  signifies  a 
place  where  a  deer-stealer  fixes  his  stand  under 
some  convenient  cover,  and  keeps  watch  for  the 
purpose  of  killing  deer  as  they  pass  by.  From  the 
place  it  came  to  be  applied  also  to  the  person  ;  and 
any  man  taken  in  a  forest  in  that  situation,  with  a 
gun  or  bow  in  his  hand,  was  presumed  to  be  an 
offender,  and  had  the  name  of  a  stable-stand.  In  all 
former  editions  this  hath  been  printed  stable  ;  and 
it  may  perhaps  be  objected  that  another  syllable 
added  spoils  the  smoothness  of  the  verse.  But  by 
pronouncing  stable  short,  the  measure  will  very  well 
bear  it  according  to  the  liberty  allowed  in  this  kind 
of  writing,  and  which  Shakspeare  never  scruples  to 
use:  therefore  1  read  stable-stand. — Hanmer,  Note 
on  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  1. 

stabling.  5.     House  or  room  for  beasts. 

Her  terror  once,  on  Afric's  tawny  shore, 
Now  smoked  in  dust,  a  stabling  now  for  wolves  !     _ 
Thomson,  Liberty,  pt.  iii. 

Stablish.  v.  a.  [Fr.  etublir.'}  Establish  ; 
fix ;  settle. 

Then  she  began  a  treaty  to  procure, 
And  stablish  terms  betwixt  both  their  requests. 

Spenser. 

Now  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself,  and  God,  even 
our  Father, .  .  comfort  your  hearts,  and  xtablish  you 
in  every  good  work. — 2  Tltessalonians,  ii.  16. 

Stop  effusion  of  our  Christian  blood, 
And  stablish  quietness  on  every  side. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  v.  1. 
Poor  hereticks  in  love  there  be, 
Which  think  to  stablish  dangerous  constancy  ; 
But  I  have  told  them,  since  you  will  be  true, 
You  shall  be  true  to  them  who're  false  to  you. 

Donne. 

His  covenant  sworn 
To  David,  stablish'd  as  the  days  of  Heaven. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  346. 
Stack,  s.      [Icelandic.] 

1.  Large  quantity  of  hay,   corn,    or   wood, 
heaped  up  regularly  together. 

Against  every  pillar  was  a  stack  of  billets  above  a 
man's  height,  which  the  watermen  that  bring  wood 
down  the  Seine  laid  there.— Bacon,  Natural  and 
Experimental  History. 

While  the  marquis  and  his  servant  on  foot  were 
chasing  the  kid  about  the  stack,  the  prince  from 
horseback  killed  him  with  a  pistol.— (Sir  H.  Wotton, 
Life  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingliam 

While  the  cock,  with  lively  din, 
Scatters  the  rear  of  darkness  thin  ; 
And  to  the  stack  or  the  barn-door 
Stoutly  struts  his  dames  before. 

Milton,  L'A  llegro,  49. 

Stacks  of  moist  corn  grow  hot  by  fermentation.— 
Sir  I.  Newton. 

An  inundation,  says  the  fable, 
O'erflow'd  a  farmer's  barn  and  stable ; 
Whole  ricks  of  hay  and  stacks  of  corn 
Were  down  the  sudden  current  borne.  Swift. 

'  Well,  Snigford,'  said  his  lordship,  in  a  peremptory 
tone, '  this  is  a  pretty  business ;  I'll  have  this  stopped 
directly.'  Fortunate  man,  if  he  had  succeeded  in 
doing  so  !  The  torch  of  the  incendiary  had  for  the 
first  time  been  introduced  into  the  parish  of  Marney  ; 
and  last  night  the  primest  stacks  of  the  Abbey  farm 
had  blazed,  a  beacon  to  the  agitated  neighbourhood. 
— B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.ii.  ch.iii. 

2.  Number  of  chimneys  or  funnels  standing 
together. 

A  mason  making  a  stack  of  chimneys,  the  founda- 
tion of  the  house  sunk. —  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Stack,  v.  a.  Pile  up  regularly  into  a  stack  ; 
make  a  stack. 

So  likewise  a  hovel  will  serve  for  a  room, 
To  stack  on  the  pease. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good 

Husbandry. 

Stacte.  s.  [Gr.  TT-a/criy;  Lat.  stacte  ;  A.S. 
stucte.~\  Aromatic  gum  that  distils  from 
the  tree  which  produces  myrrh. 

Take  unto  thee  sweet  spices,  stacte,  and  onycha, 
and  galbanum.— Exodus,  xxx.  34. 
Stade.  s.     [Fr. ;  Lat.  stadium.']     Furlong. 

The  greatness  of  the  town,  by  that  we  could  judge, 
stretcheth  in  circuit  some  forty  stades. — Donne,  His- 
tory of  the  Septuagint,  p.  71 :  1633. 

stadium.  *.  Latin  form  of  Stade  :  (plural, 
stadia). 

Theophrastus  held  it  impossible  to  cultivate  the 
olive  at  the  distance  of  more  than   four  hundred 
stailia  from  the  sea. — Arnold,  History  of  Rome, 
ch.  xxiii.  note. 
Stadle.  *.     [A.S.  stafiol,  staftul,  staoW.] 

1.  Anything   which   serves  for    support  to 
another. 

2.  Staff;  crutch.     Obsolete. 

He  cometh  on,  his  weak  steps  governing 
And  aged  limbs  on  cypress  stadle  stout, 
And  with  ail  ivy  twine  his  waist  is  girt  about. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
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3.  P  Standard. 

Leave  growing  for  stadles  the  likeliest  and  best, 
Though  seller  and  buyer  dispatched  the  rest. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good 

Husbandry. 

Coppice-woods,  if  you  leave  in  them  stadles  too 
thick,  will  run  to  bushes  and  briars,  and  have  little 
clean  underwood.— Bacon. 

Stadle.  v.  a.     Leave  sufficient  stadles  when 
a  wood  is  cut. 

First  see  it  well  fenced,  ere  hewers  begin  ; 
Then  see  it  well  staddled  without  and  within. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good 
Husbandry. 

Stadtholder.    s.      Chief  magistrate  of  the 
United  Provinces. 

They  had  secret  powers  given  them,  to  treat  con- 
cerning the  prince  of  Orange's  being  their  stadt- 
holder. — Bishop  Burnet,  History  of  his  own  'Time, 
King  Charles  II. 

Staff,    s.      [A.S.    stcpf,     staf.  —  See    under 
Stave.] 

1.  Stick  with  which  a  man  supports  himself 
in  walking. 

It  much  would  please  him, 
That  of  his  fortunes  you  should  make  a  stuff 
To  lean  upon. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  11. 
Grant  me  and  my  people  the  benefit  of  thy  chas- 
tisements, that  thy  rod  as  well  as  thy  staff  way  coia- 
fort  us. — Eikon  Basilike. 

2.  Prop  ;  support. 

Hope  is  a  lover's  staff \  walk  hence  with  that, 
And  manage  it  against  despairing  thoughts. 

Shikespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  1. 

The  boy  was  the  very  staff  of  my  age,  my  very 
prop. — Id.,  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  2. 

If  a  subject  be  a  son,  then  ought  he  to  be  a  staff 
unto  his  father,  wherewith  not  to  strike  but  to  sus- 
tain him. — Holiday. 

3.  Stick  used  as  a  weapon ;   club ;  handle  of 
an  edged   or    pointed    weapon :    (plural, 
staves). 

I  cannot  strike  at  wretched  kernes,  whose  arms 
Are  hired  to  bear  their  staves. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  7. 

He  that  bought  the  skin  ran  greater  risks  than 
t'other  that  sold  it,  and  had  the  worse  end  of  the 
staff. — Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

( Jut  from  his  house  ran  every  neighbour  nigh ; 
The  vicar  first,  and  after  him  the  crew, 
With  forks  and  staves  the  felon  to  pursue. 

Dryden,  The  Cock  and  the  Fox,  725. 
This  staff  shall  not  serve 
To  beat  the  dog  off. 

Massinger,  Tlie  Unnatural  Combat,  iii.  1. 

4.  Any  long  piece  of  wood. 

He  forthwith  from  the  glittering  staff  unfurl' A 
The  imperial  ensign. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  535. 
To  his  single  eye,  that  in  his  forehead  glared 
Like  a  full  moon,  or  a  broad  burnish'd  shield, 
A  forky  staff  we  dexterously  apply'd, 
Which  in  the  spacious  socket  turning  round, 
Scoopt  out  the  big  round  jelly  from  its  orb. 

Addison,  Milton's  Style  imitated. 

o.  Round  step  of  a  ladder. 

Descending  and  ascending  by  ladders,  I  ascended 
at  one  of  six  hundred  and  thirty-nine  staves,  or 
eighty-nine  fathoms.— Dr.  E,  Brown,  Travels  in 
Europe. 

6.  Ensign  of  an  office  ;  badge  of  authority. 

Methought  this  staff,  mine  office-badge  in  court, 
Was  broke  in  twain. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  i.  2. 
All  his  officers  brake  their  staves ;  but  at  their  re- 
turn new  staves  were  delivered  unto  them. — Sir  J, 
Hay  ward,  Life  and  Raigne  of  King  Edward  VI. 

Set  all  things  right,  or,  as  my  name  is  Order, 
And  by  this  staff  of  office  that  commands  you, 
This  chain  and  double  ruff,  symbols  of  power, 
Whoever  missus  in  his  function, 
For  one  whole  week  makes  forfeiture  of  his  break- 
fast, 
And  privilege  of  the  wine-cellar. 

Massinger,  A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,  i.  2. 

7.  Establishment  of  officers,  in  various  de- 
partments, attached  to  generals  and  armies. 

8.  See  under  Stave. 

Cowlcy  found  out  that  no  kind  of  staff  is  proper 
for  an  heroick  poem,  as  being  all  too  lyrical ;  yet 
though  he  wrote  in  couplets,  where  rhyme  is  freer 
from  constraint,  he  afft  cts  half  verses. — Dryden. 

When  Crito  once  a  panegyrick  show'd, 
He  beat  him  with  a  staff  of  his  own  ode.         Ilarte. 

Staff-striker.  *.     Sturdy  begprar. 

As  trade  increased,  however,  it  was  found   that 

this  maximum  could  not  be  enforced  in  the  walled 

towns,  and  especially  at  the  sea-ports,  where  there 

was  a  growing  demand  for  labourers.    Hence  there 
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1   A  VJ  ;tStl 

was  a  constant  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  young 
husbandmen  to  get  to  the  sea-ports.  TbqycroMWJ 
the  country  in  bands  of  a  dozen  together,  carrying 
quarter-staffs,  begging  their  way,  and  threatening 
those  who  would  not  give  alms;  and  hence  arose  th" 
terms  '  sturdy  beggar  and  '  staff-striker'  in  the  old 
statutes.  To  stop  this,  Acts  were  passed  to  forbid 
husbandmen  entering  walled  towns.  They  were  all, 
however,  evaded,  and  the  foolish  attempt  forcibly  to 
regulate  wages  was  gradually  abandoned. — DuitUt- 
day,  The  True  Law  of  Population,  p.  206 :  1S53. 
Staffisb.  adj.  Stiff;  harsh.  Rare. 

A  wit  in  youth  not  over  dull,  heavy,  knotty,  and 
lumpish,  but  hard,  tough,  and  though  somewhat 
staffish,  both  for  learning  and  whole  course  of  living, 
pro  vet  h  always  best.— Ascham.  ' 

Stag:.  *.     [see  S  teg.]     Male  red  deer;  male 
of  the  hind. 

To  the  place  a  poor  sequestered  stay. 
That  from  the  hunter's  aim  had  ta'en  a  hurt, 
Did  come  to  languish. 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  ii.  1. 

The  swift  stag  from  under  ground 
Bore  up  his  branching  head. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  4G9. 
Th'  inhabitants  of  seas  and  skies  shall  change, 
And  fish  on  shore,  and  stags  in  air  shall  range. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  i.  79. 
A  few  of  the  terms  [of  Veneriel  betokening  the 
different  ages  of  the  stag  and  hmd,  are  still  re- 
tained, though  somewhat  altered.  The  young 
of  either  sex  is  called  a  calf;  after  a  few  months 
the  male  becomes  distinguished  by  the  growth  of 
the  bossets,  or  frontal  protuberances,  on  which  the 
horns  are  afterwards  developed,  which  during  the 
first  year  are  merely  rounded  knobs,  from  whence 
he  takes  the  name  of  knobber.  In  the  second 
year  they  are  longer  and  pointed,  and  are  called 
dags,  and  the  animal  has  now  the  name  of  brocket. 
In  the  third  year  the  first  or  brow  antler,  has  made 
its  appearance,  and  the  deer  becomes  a  spnvad.  In 
the  fourth  the  bez-antler  is  added,  and  he  is  then 
termed  a  staggard.  He  is  a  stag  in  the  fifth  year, 
when  the  third  antler  or  royal  appears  :  and  in  the 
sixth,  the  commencement  of  the  surroyal  or  crown 
is  formed,  when  he  takes  the  name  of  hart,  which 
name  he  retains  through  life.  At  this  time  he  i.s 
called  a  hart  or  stag  of  ten— probably  because  the 
branches  including  the  surroyal  frequently  amount 
to  that  number.  After  the  seventh  year  he  is  said 
to  be  cracked,  or  palmed,  or  crowned,  according  to 
the  number  of  branches  composing  the  surroynl. 
The  female  is  a  calf  in  the  first  year,  a  brocket's 
sister  in  the  second,  and  in  the  third  and  ever  after- 
wards.a  hind.— Bell,  History  of  British  Quadrupeds, 
including  the  Cetacea. 

Stage,  s.    [N.Fr.  estage.  Modern  Fr.  etaye.~] 
\.  Floor  raised  to  view  on  which  any  show  is 

exhibited  ;  raised  floor  of  temporary  use  ; 

raised  platform. 

We  princes,  I  tel  you,  are  set  on  stages,  in  the 
sight  and  viewe  of  all  the  world.— Queen  Elizabeth, 
Speech  to  Parliament :  1586. 

I  have  seen  the  whole  front  of  a  mountebank's 
stage,  from  one  end  to  the  other, faced  with  patents, 
certificates,  medals,  and  great  seals,  by  which  the 
several  princes  of  Kurope  have  testified  their  esteem 
for  the  doctor  I— Tatter,  no.  240. 
See !  on  the  cumbered  plain, 

Clearing  a  stage, 
Scattering  the  past  away, 

Comes  the  new  age.  J/.  Arnold. 

2.  Theatre ;  place  of  scenic  or  dramatic  en- 
tertainments. 

This  green  plot  shall  be  our  stage. — Shakespear, 
Midsummer -Night's  Dream,  iii.  1. 

[They]  grudge  us, 

That  with  delight  join  profit,  and  endeavour 
To  build  their  minds  up  fair,  and  on  the  stage 
Decipher  to  the  life  what  honours  wait 
On  good  and  glorious  actions,  and1  what  shame 
Treads  on  the  heels  of  vice,  the  salary 
Of  sex  sestertii.    Massinger,  The  Roman  Actor,  i.  1. 

Are  you  on  the  stage, 
You  talk  so  boldly. — The  whole  world  is  one. 

Ibid.  i.  3. 

I  maintain,  against  the  enemies  of  the  stage,  that 
patterns  of  piety,  decently  represented,  may  second 
the  precepts.— Dryi/en. 

Knights,  squires,  and  steeds  must  enter  on  the 
stage.  Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  ii.  2S2. 

Used  ailjectivully. 

Neither  shall  we  offer  any  extract  as  a  specimen 
of  the  diction  and  sentiment  that  reigns  in  thesr 
dramas.  We  have  said  before  that  it  is  fair  well- 
ordered  staye-sentiment  this  of  his ;  that  the  diction 
too,  is  good,  well-scanned,  grammatical  diction;  no 
fault  to  be  found  with  either,  except  that  they  pre- 
tend to  be  poetry,  and  are  throughput  the  most 
unadulterated  prose.  —  Curlyle,  Critical  and  Mis- 
cellaneous Essays,  German  Playwrights. 

3.  Any   place    where    anything    is    publicly 
transacted  or  performed. 

When  we  are  born,  we  cry  that  we  are  come 
To  this  great  stage  of  fools. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  G. 
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STAGNATE* 

4   Place  in  which  rest  is  taken  on  a  journey  ; 

'  as  much  of  a  journey  as  is  performed  with- 

out  intermission. 


STAG 


Among  slaves  who  exercised 
so  dear  as  stageplayers  or  actors.-^  rbuthnot,  J. 
of  ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures 
Stager. 


nit  intermission.                                    .    ,  o*»»w.  *. 

1  shall  put  you  in  mind  whore  it  was  you  promised  j     player, 

to  eel  out .  or  begin  your  first  stage  \  a       'H'>''''<  "  •.  °  you  . . .  safe  in  your 

to  go  before  me  my  guide.— Jiam  pari.  qUit,  Up0n  your  < 


next  rtip  brought  us  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiln-r  —  Addifon,  Travel*  »<  Italy- 

From  thence  compelled  by  craft  and  age. 
She  make,  the  head  her  latest  stage.  ^  ^^  .  ^ 

We  must  not  eipcct  that  our  journey  through 
the  several  rf«v««  of  this  life  should  be  all  smooth 
Mid  even.—  Buhup  AtUrbury. 

Men  drop  so  fait,  era  life's  mid  stage  we  tread 
Vow  know  »o  many  friends  alive,  as  dead.      1  oung. 

5.  Single  step  of  gradual  process. 

The  changes  and  vicissitudes  in  wars  are  many  ; 
but  chiefly  in  the  seats  or  stages  of  the  war  tit- 
weapons,  and  the  manner  of  the  couduct.-£oco», 

"^t^'is  by  some  called  the  first  stage  of  a  con- 
sumption. but  1  had  rather  call  it  an  ill  i  ^b.t  pre- 
DUMWO  to  that  distemper.—  Sir  R.  Mack-more. 

To  prepare  the  soul  to  be  a  fit  inhabitant  of  that 
holv  place  to  which  we  aspire,  is  to  be  brought  to 
Potion  by  gradual  advances  through  «everal 
hard  and  laborious  stages  of  - 


stage  clothes, 

jjare  nun .  uuun  j««'  oaths,  .,    Tnn<>nn 

The  stagers  and  the  stagewrights  too.      B.  Jon  V*. 

•2.  One  who  has  long  acted  on  the  stage  01 
life  ;  practitioner  ;  person  of  cunning. 

I've  heard  old  cunning  stayers 
Say,  fools  for  argument  "*™e ^6ras>  ii.  l,  297. 
One  experienced  stager,  that'had  baffled  twenty 
traps  and  tricks  before,  discovered  the  plot.-^r 
L'Estrange.  .  . 

Some  stagers  of  the  wiser  sort 
Made  all  these  idle  wonderments  their  sport : 
IP  who  heard  what  ev'ry  fool  could  say, 
Would' n"ver  fix  his  Uiought.Lt  trim  his  timeaw^. 

One  cries  out,  these  stagers 
Come  in  good  time  to  make  more  work  for  WS*™^ 

Be  by  a  parson  cheated ! 

Had  you  been  cunning  stagers, 
You  might  yourselves  be  treated 

By  captains  and  by  majors. 

A  stately  sentiment  comes  tramping  forth i  wi th  a 
clank  that  sounds  poetic  and  heroic :  we  start  in 
Sless  expectation  waiting  to  reverence ,  the 
heavenly  guest ;  and,  .alas,  he  proves  to  be  but  a 
old  3r  dressed  in  new  buckram,  a  stager  well 
known  to  us  nay,  often  a  stager  that  has  already 
bSrummed  out  of  most  well-regulated  commu- 
nities.— Carlyle.  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays, 
German  Playwrights. 


STAG 

splpnites  and  other  like  natural  fossils,  it  was 
eno  gh  to  stagger  a  spectator,  and  make  him  ready 
to  entertain  a  belief  that  these  were  so  too.-Wood- 

WTJfe  general  seemed  staggered  in  his  resolution, 
buVstilValtempted  to  rush  past  him.  But  Hartley. 


Hrtiztonr.  however,  in  dealing  with  this  Bfiign  of 

TcVror    lias  had  her  own  difficulties.     W  hile  the 

phenomenon  continued  in  its  primary  state,  as  men 

J  Horrors  of  the    French   Revolution 'there   was  ; 

abundance  to  be  said  and  shrieked.    Art  ith  and  also  German  riaywngms. 

^  "wfen  Hist'rl'SIgrrhff  wVffi  Stagery.  ,.    Scenic  exhibition  ;  show  on  the 
trj:  rather  to  include  under  her  old  forms  of  speech 
or  speculation  this  new  amazing  thing;    that  s 
some  accredited  scientific  Law  of   ISature  might 
•suffice  for  tlie  unexpected  Product  of  Mature,  antl 
History  might  get  to  speak  of  it  articulately,  and 
draw  inferences  and  profit  from  it ;  in  this  new 
ttaae  History,  we  must  say,  babbles  and  flounders 
1-erhaps  in  a  still  painfullcr  manner.-  Carlyle,  His- 
tory of  the  French  Revolution,  b.  v.  ch.  L 
Stare*  r-  "•     Exhibit  publicly. 


1  love  the  people ; 
But  do  not  like  to  ttage  me  to  their  eyes ; 
Though  it  do  well,  1  do  not  relish  well 
Their  loud  applause. 

Shaketpear,  Measure  for  Measure,  \.  1. 

The  quiek  comedians 
Extemp'rally  will  ttage  us,  and  present 
Our  Alexandrian 


stage. 

Likening  those  grave  controversies  to  a  piece  c 
stagery,  or  scene-work.-^i«o»,  Apology  for  Smec- 

Stagestruck.  adj.  Smitten  with  a  love  of  the 
theatre  ;  mad  after  the  drama. 

•  You  are  a  precious  fool,  Jack  Bunce'  said  Cleve- 
land, half  angry,  and,  in  despite  of  himself,  half 
diverted  by  the  false  tones  and  exaggerated  gesture 
of  the  stagestruck  pirate-Sir  W.  Scott,  The  Pirate, 
ch.  xxxix. 
Stagewrigbt.  s.  Dramatic  poet. 

And  much  good  do 't  you  then, 
Brave  plush  and  velvet  men  : 
Can  feed  on  ort ;  and,  safe  in  your  stage  clothes, 
Dare  quit  upon  your  oaths, 
The  stagers  and  the  stagewrights  too.      B.  Jonson. 


ri"lS.;  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  2.  [  St&Z^"^""  Four :  year  old  stag. 
Stagecoach.  S.  Coach  that  keeps  its  Stages ;  (For  example  see  under  Stag,) 

coach  that  passes  and  repasses  on  certain  gt£gger.  v.n.  [Provincial German, stagger en.~\ 
days  for  the  accommodation  of  passengers.  \  j    Reel .  not  stand  or  waik  steadily. 

'•ii,,.  ..t/.i-v  <•/••  tr.lil  me  liv  a  Driest,  as  we  travelled  \\..  .  <  ,.,,,.1.-  ,,.;t  i,  nil  i,i<  mio-ht 


'The  story  was  told  me  by  a  priest,  as  we  travelled 
in  a  ttagecoach.—Additon. 

When  late  their  miry  sides  stagecoaches  show, 
And   their   stiff  horses  through  the    town   move 

slow  . . . 
Then  let  the  prudent  walker  shoes  provide. 

Gay,  Trivta,  i.  25. 

Used  adjectivally. 

I  quitted  the  Piazza  Coffee  House,  very  much  en- 
lightened in  my  ideas  of  the  blessings  of  matrimony, 
and  the  advantage  of  making  stage-coach  acquaint- 
anceships.— Theodore  Hook,  Gilbert  Gurney. 
Stately,  adj.  Belonging  to  the  stage ;  be- 
titting  the  stage. 

Nor  mar  thin  be  called  an  histrionick  parada,  or 
ttagely  visit  and  hypocrisy,  while  women  seek  to 
appear  advantaged  in  stature,  or  in  beauty.— Jeremy 
Taylor.  Arti^eial  Handsomeness,  p.  168. 

stagepiay.  «.    Theatrical  entertainment. 

This  rough-cast  unhewn  poetry  was  instead  of 
xtageplayt  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  years.— 
Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  dedication. 

Those  two  MjrtiJene  brethren,  basely  born,  crept 
out  of  a  small  galliot  unto  the  majesty  of  great 
kings.  Herein  admire  the  wonderful  changes  and 
chances  of  these  worldly  things,  now  up,  now  down, 
an  if  the  lite  of  man  were  not  of  much  more  cer- 
tainty than  a  ttageplay.  —  Knollea,  History  of  the 
Turks. 

It  is  customary  with  fathers  in  stage-plays,  after 
giving  their  daughters  to  tlie  men  of  their  hearts,  to  ' 

congratulate  themselves  on  having  no  other  business  j  — «        ,  —  .._ 

on  their  hands .but ,to  die immediately:  though  it^is    2    Shock;  alarm;  make  less  steady  or  con- 


He  struck  with  all  liis  might 
Full  on  the  helmet  of  th'  unwary  knight : 
Deep  was  the  wound  ;  he  stagger'd  with  the  blow. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  642. 
He  began  to  appear  sick  and  giddy,  and  to  stag- 
ger ;  after  which  he  fell  down  as  dead.— Boyle. 

2.  Faint ;  begin  to  give  way. 

The  enemy  staggers  -.  if  you  follow  your  blow,  he 
falls  at  your  feet ;  but  if  you  allow  him.  respite,  he 
will  recover  his  strength.— Addison. 

3.  Hesitate ;  fall  into  doubt ;   become  less 
confident  or  determined. 

He  staggered  not  at  the  promise  of  God  through 
unbelief;  but  was  strong  in  faith.— Romans,  iv.  20. 

A  man  may,  if  he  were  of  a  fearful  heart,  stayger 
in  this  attempt.— Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  iii.  3. 

Three  means  to  fortify  belief  are  experience, 
reason,  and  authority :  of  these  the  most  potent  is 
authority;  for  belief  upon  reason,  or  experience, 
will  stagger.— Bacon. 

But  let  it  inward  sink  and  drown  my  mind : 
Falsehood  shall  want  its  triumph  :  1  begin 
To  stagger ;  but  I'll  prop  myself  within.      Dryden. 

The  staggering  state  of  French  statesmen  must 
even  stagger  whither  it  is  bound. — Carlyle,  Critical 
and  Miscellaneous  Essays,  Mirabeau. 

1.  Make  to  stagger ;  make  to  reel. 

That  hand  shall  burn  in  never-quenching  fire, 
That  staggers  thus  my  person. 

Sliakespear,  Richard  II.  v.  5. 


Stagger,  s.     Staggering  motion. 

The  individual  whom  Saul  Deth  discerned  in  the 
act  of  progression  towards  him,  seemed  to  be  more 
than  ordinarily  incommoded  by  the  inclemency  of 
te  weather;  and,  to  tell  truth  with  his  head  bent 
down  and  his  arms  spread  out,  advanced  with  a  mo- 
tion that  alternated  between  a  reel  and  a  stagger, 
far  more  resembling  that  of  a  drunken  man  than  of 
a  labouring  Bbip.-Safo,  Dutch  Pictures,  The  Ship- 
Chandler. 

Staggering,  verbal  abs. 

1.  Act  of  reeling. 

The  immediate  forerunners  of  an  apoplexy  are  a 
vertigo,  staggering,  and  loss  of  memory.— A  rbuth- 

•2    Cause  of  staggering  or  making  to  stagger. 

This  shall  be  no  grief  unto  thee  [in  the  margin, 
no  staggering,  or  stumbling].—!  Samuel,  xxv.  81. 

If  thou  confidently  depend  on  the  truth  of  this, 
without  any  doubting  or  staggering,  this  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  God.— Hammond. 
Staggering,  part.  adj.     Reeling  ;  unsteady. 

Them  revelling  the  Tentyrites  invade, 
Bv  giddy  heads  and  staggering  legs  betray  d. 

Tate,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xv.  58. 

staggeringly,  adv.  In  a  staggering  manner. 

1.  In  a  reeling  manner. 

Drunkards  go  staggeringly  when  they  are  top- 
heavy.  —  Granger,  Commentary  on  Ecclesiastes 
p.  319 :  1621. 

2.  With  hesitation. 

While  we  are  but  staggeringly  evil,  we  are  not 
left  without  parentheses  of  consideration,  thought- 
ful rebukes,  and  merciful  interventions,  to  recall  us 
to  ourselves.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Christian  Morals,  i. 
30.  -f 

Staggers,  s.  pi. 

1.  Epilepsy  of  the  horse. 

His  horse  past  cure  of  the  fives,  stark  spoil'd  with 
the  staggers.— Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew, 
iii.  2. 

2.  Madness ;  wild  conduct ;  irregular  beha- 
viour. 

I  will  throw  thee  from  my  care  for  ever 
Into  the  staggers,  and  the  careless  lapse 
Of  youth  and  ignorance. 

Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  11.  3. 

Stagnound.  s.     Hound  for  hunting  the  stag 
by  scent :  (see  second  extract). 

One  fellow,  having  just  brought  a  bundle  of  twenty 
spears,  was  sitting  in  a  corner,  employed  in  paint- 
ing the  white  staves  of  the  weapons  with  yellow  and 
vermilion.  Other  lacqueys  led  large  stag-hounds,  or 
wolf-dogs,  of  noble  race,  carefully  muzzled  to  pre- 
vent accidents  to  passengers. — Sir  W.  Scott,  Tlie 
Abbot,  ch.xix. 

The  opinion  of  those  who  have  attended  most 
carefully  to  the  different  breeds  of  dogs  is,  that  the 


rarely  found  tliat  they  are  in  a  hurry  to  do  it.  Mr. 
Pecksniff,  being  a  father  of  a  more  sage  and  practi- 
cal claw,  appeared  to  think  that  his  immediate 
•  business  was  to  live;  and  having  deprived  himself 
of  one  comfort,  to  surround  himself  with  others. — 
Dickeni,  Martin  ChuzzleteU,  ch.  ixx. 

stagepiayer.  *.     One  who   publicly  repre- 
sents actions  on  tht'  stage. 

One  Livius  Andronu-us  WHS  the  first  stageplayer 
in  Rome. — Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  dedica- 
tion, 
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fident. 

The  question  did  at  first  so  stagger  me, 
Bearing  a  state  of  mighty  moment  in  't. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  4. 

Whosoever  will  read  the  story  of  this  war,  will  find 
himself  much  staggered,  and  put  to  a  kind  of  riddle. 
— Unwell. 

When  a  prince  fails  in  honour  and  justice,  'tis 
enough  to  stagger  his  people  in  their  allegiance.— 
Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

The  shells  being   lodged   with   the   belemnites, 


stag-hound  is  the  produce  of  a  cross  between  the 
old  southern-hound— the  ancestor  probably  of  most 
of  our  races  of  hounds— and  the  fleeter  fox-hound. 
The  result  of  this  mixture  is  the  produce  of  a  tall, 
strong,  bony,  well-formed  dog,  full  of  energy  and 
power,  combined  with  considerable  swiftness  and 
great  perseverance:  it  is  also  of  mild  and  gentle 
manners  and  expression.— Bell,  History  of  British 
Quadrupeds,  including  the  Cetacea. 

Stagnancy,  s.  State  of  being  without 
motion  or  current. 

Though  the  country  people  are  so  wise 
To  call  these  rivers,  they're  but  stagnancies, 
Left  by  the  flood. 

Cotton,  Wonders  of  the  Peake,  p.  55 :  1681. 

Stagnant,  adj.  [Lat.  stagnuns,  -antis;  stag- 
num  =  standing  pool.]  Motionless;  still; 
not  agitated  ;  not  flowing  ;  not  running. 

What  does  the  flood  from  putrefaction  keep  ? 
Should  it  be  stagnant  in  its  ample  seat, 
The  sun  would  through  it  spread  destructive  heat. 

Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

'Twas  owing  to  this  hurry  and  action  of  the  water 
that  the  sand  now  was  cast  into  layers,  and  not  to  a 
regular  settlement,  from  a  water  quiet  and  stagnant. 
—  Woodward. 

Immured  and  buried  in  perpetual  sloth, 
That  gloomy  slumber  of  the  stagnant  soul. 

Johnson,  Irene. 

Stagnate,  v.  n.  Lie  motionless  j  have  no 
course  or  stream. 

The  water  which  now  arises  must  have  all  stag- 
nated at  the  surface,  and  could  uevur  possibly  have 
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been  refunded  forth  upon  the  earth,  had  not  the 
strata  been  thus  raised  up. —  Woodward. 

The  aliment  moving  through  the  capillary  tubes 
star/nates,  and  unites  itself  to  the  vessel  through 
which  it  flows. — Arbuthnot. 

Where  creeping  waters  ooze, 
Where  marshes  stagnate.  Thomson. 

stagnation,  s.  Stop  of  course ;  cessation 
of  motion :  (often  applied  figuratively  to 
moral  or  civil  images). 

As  the  Alps  surround  Geneva  on  all  sides,  they 
form  a  vast  basin,  where  there  would  be  a  constant 
stagnation  of  vapours,  did  not  the  north  wind 
scatter  them  from  time  to  time.— Addison. 

To  what  great  ends  subservient  is  the  wind ! 
Behold,  where'er  this  active  vapour  flies, 
It  drives  the  clouds,  and  agitates  the  skies  : 
This  from  stagnation  and  corruption  saves 
Th'  aerial  ocean's  ever-rolling  waves. 

Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

Staid,  part.  adj.  [stayed.']  Sober  ;  grave  ; 
regular;  composed  ;  not  wild ;  not  volatile. 

Put  thyself 

Into  a  'haviour  of  less  fear,  ere  wildness 
Vanquish  my  staider  senses. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  iii.  4. 
To  our  weaker  view, 
O'erlaid  with  black,  staid  wisdom's  hue. 

Milton,  II  Penseroso,  15. 

I  should  not  be  a  persuader  to  them  of  studying 
much  in  the  spring,  after  three  years  that  they  have 
well  laid  their  grounds;  but  to  ride  out,  with  pru- 
dent and  staid  guides,  to  all  the  quarters  of  the 
land. — Id.,  Tractate  on  Education. 

I  am  the  more  at  ease  in  Sir  Roger's  family, 
because  it  consists  of  sober  and  staid  persons. — 
Addison,  Spectator. 

The  doctor,  who  was  what  is  called  a  staid,  dis- 
creet personage,  appeared  somewhat  unwilling  to 
gratify  our  curiosity. — Theodore  Ilook,  Gilbert  Gur- 
ney. 

staidness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Staid; 
sobriety;  regularity;  contrariety  to  wild- 
ness. 

What  good  man, 

That  is  a  friend  to  truth,  dares  make  it  doubtful 
That  he  hath  Fabius's  staidness,  and  the  courage 
Of  bold  Marcel)  us,  to  whom  Hannibal  gave 
The  style  of  Target  and  of  Sword  of  Rome  ? 

Massinger,  The  Roman  Actor,  i.  3. 

The  boiling  blood  of  youth,  fiercely  agitating  the 
fluid  air,  hinders  that  serenity  and  fixed  staidness 
which  is  necessary  to  so  severe  an  iutentness. — 
Glanville,  Scepsis  Scientiflca. 

If  sometimes  he  appears  too  gay,  yet  a  secret 
gracefulness  of  youth  accompanies  his  writings, 
though  thestoir/wessand  sobriety  of  age  be  wanting. 
— Dryden,  Preface  to  Translations  from  Ovid. 

Stain,  v.  a.  [N.Fr.  disteindre,  from  Lat. 
fin<70  =  dye,  tinge.] 

1.  Blot;  spot;  maculate. 

Lend  me  a  looking-glass; 
If  that  her  breath  will  mist  or  stain  the  stone. 
Why  then  she  lives.       Shakespear,  King  Lear,  v.  3. 

From  the  gash 

A  stream  of  nectarous  humour  issuing  flow'd  . . . 
And  all  his  armour  stain' d,  erewhile  so  bright. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lout,  vi.  3:51. 
Embrace  again,  my  sons  :  be  foes  no  more, 
Nor  stain  your  country  with  her  children's  gore. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JSneid,  vi.  1143. 

2.  Dye  ;  tinge. 

3.  Disgrace;  spot  with  guilt  or  infamy. 

Of  honour  void. 

Of  innocence,  of  faith,  of  purity, 
Our  wonted  ornaments  now  soil'd  and  stain'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  1074. 
Stain,  s. 

1.  Blot;  spot;  discoloration. 

We  nowhere  meet  with  a  more  pleasing  show  than 
what  appears  in  the  heavens  at  the  rising  and  setting 
of  the  sun,  which  is  wholly  made  up  of  those  dif- 
ferent stains  of  light  that  shew  themselves  in  clouds 
of  a  different  .situation.— Addison. 

Swift  t routs  diversified  with  crimson  stains, 
And  pikes,  the  tyrants  of  the  watery  plains. 

Pope,  Windsor  Forest. 

In  the  Philosophical  Magazine  of  December,  I8:>6, 
the  anonymous  author  of  an  ingenious  essay  'On  the 
Art  of  Glass  painting,'  says,  that  if  a  large  propor- 
tion of  ochre  has  been  employed  with  the  silver,  the 
stain  is  yellow;  if  a  small  proportion,  it  is  orange- 
coloured;  and  by  repeated  exposure  to  the  fire, 
without  any  additional  colouring  matter,  the  orange 
may  be  converted  into  rod;  but  this  conversion  re- 
quires a  nice  management  of  the  heat. —  Ure,  Dic- 
tionary of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

2.  Taint  of  guilt  or  infamy;  blot,  or  anything 
giving  a  foul  character. 

To  solemn  actions  of  royalty  and  justice  their 
suitable  ornaments  are  a  beauty:  are  they  only  in 
religion  a  stain  ?— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Our  opinion,  concerning  the   force   and   virtue 
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which  such  places  have,  is,  I  trust,  without  any 
blemish  or  stain  of  heresy. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 
Then  heaven  and  earth  renew'd,  shall  be  made 

pure 
To  sanctity,  that  shall  receive  no  stain. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  638. 
Nor  death  itself  can  wholly  wash  their  stains ; 
But  long  contracted  filth  ev'n  in  the  soul  remains: 
The  reliques  of  inveterate  vice  they  wear, 
And  spots  of  sin. 

Di  yden,  Translation  of  tlie  ^Eneid,  vi.  998. 

3.  Cause  of  reproach ;  shame. 

Hereby  I  will  lead  her  that  is  the  praise,  and  yet 
the  stain  of  all  womankind.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Stainer.  s.  One  who  stains;  one  who  blots; 
one  who  dyes ;  dyer  :  (common  as  the  se- 
cond  element  in  a  compound,  e.g.  paper- 
stainer). 

Staining:,  verbal  abs.  Process  of  making  a 
stain  or  tint. 

The  mouth  of  the  muffle  and  the  entry  for  intro- 
ducing fuel  to  the  fire,  should  be  on  opposite  sides, 
to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  the  admission  of  dust 
into  the  muffle,  whose  mouth  should  be  closed  with 
double  folding-doors  of  iron,  furnished  with  small 
peep-holes,  to  allow  the  artist  to  watch  the  progress 
of  the  staining,  and  to  withdraw  small  trial  slips  of 
glass,  painted  with  the  principal  tints  used  in  the 
picture.—  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Mines. 
Stainless,  adj. 

1.  Free  from  blots  or  spots. 

The  phenix'  wings  are  not  so  rare 
For  faultless  length  and  stainless  hue. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Yon  gentle  hills, 

Robed  in  a  garment  of  untrodden  snow ; 
Yon  darksome  rocks,  whence  icicles  depend, 
So  stainless,  that  their  white  and  glittering  spires 
Tinge  not  the  moon's  pure  beam. 

Shelley,  Queen  Mab. 

2.  Free  from  sin  or  reproach. 

I  cannot  love  him; 

Yet  I  suppose  him  virtuous,  know  him  noble, 
Of  great  estate,  of  fresh  and  stainless  youth. 

Sliakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  i.  5. 

Stair,  s.  [A. S.  stoker.]  Steps  by  which  we 
ascend  from  the  lower  part  of  a  building 
to  the  upper :  (anciently  used  for  the  whole 
order  of  steps ;  but  now,  if  it  be  used  at 
all,  it  signifies,  as  in  Milton,  only  one 
flight  of  steps). 

A  good  builder  to  a  high  tower  will  not  make  his 
stair  upright,  but  winding  almost  the  full  compass 
about,  that  the  steepness  be  the  more  insensible. — 
Sir  P.  Sidney. 

How  many  cowards,  whose  hearts  are  all  as  false 
As  stairs  of  sand,  wear  yet  upon  their  chins 
The  beards  of  Hercules  and  frowning  Mars  ! 

Shakespear.  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 
Slaver  with  lips  as  common  as  the  stairs 
That  mount  the  Capitol.  Id.,  Cymbeline,  i.  7. 

I  would  have  one  only  goodly  room  above  stairs, 
of  some  forty  foot  high. — Bacon,  Essays. 

The  stairs  were  such  as  whereon  Jacob  saw 
Angels  ascending  and  descending. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  510. 
Satan  . . .  now  on  the  lower  stair, 
That  scaled  by  steps  of  gold  to  heav'n  gate, 
Looks  down  with  wonder  at  the  sudden  view 
Of  all  this  world.  Ibid.  iii.  540. 

Trembling  he  springs, 

As  terror  had  increased  his  feet  with  wings; 
Nor  staid  for  stairs;  but  down  the  depth  he  threw 
His  body :  on  his  back  the  door  he  drew. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  jEneid,  viii.  291. 

As  the /?r<»<  element  in  a  compound. 

Sir  James  Tirrel  repairing  to  the  Tower  by  night, 
attended  by  two  servants,  stood  at  the  stair-joot, 
and  sent  these  two  villains  to  execute  the  murder. — 
Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

Staircase,  s.  Part  of  a  fabric  that  contains 
the  stairs. 

To  make  a  complete  staircase  is  a  curious  piece  of 
architecture. — Sir  II.  Wotlon,  Elements  of  Archi- 
tecture. 

I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  a  staircase,  where 
the  easiness  of  the  ascent,  the  disposition  of  the 
lights,  and  the  convenient  landing,  are  admirably 
contrived.— Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

Bailly,  with  escort  of  twelve,  steps  forth  to  the 
great  outer  staircase ;  sways  the  ebullient  multitude 
with  stretched  hand  ;  takes  their  oath,  with  a  thun- 
der of  'rolling  drums,' witli  shouts  that  rend  the 
welkin.— Carlyle,  History  of  the  French  Revolution, 
pt.  ii.  b.i.  ch.  vi. 

Stake,  s.     [A.S.  stace.] 

I.  Post  or  strong  stick  fixed  in  the  ground. 

The  more    I    shaked    the  stake,    which  he  had 
planted  in  the  ground  of  my  heart,  the  deeper  still 
it  sunk  into  it.— 'Sir  P.  Sidney. 
3  p  2 
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His  credit  in  the  world  might  stand  the  poor  town 
in  great  stead,  as  hitherto  their  ministers'  foreign 
estimation  hath  been  the  best  stake  in  their  hed^e. 
—Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

He  wanted  pikes  to  set  before  his  archers ; 
Instead  whereof  sharp  stakes,  pluck  t  out  of  hedges, 
They  pitched  in  the  ground. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  i.  1. 

In  France  the  grapes  that  make  the  wine  grow 
upon  low  vines  bound  to  small  stakes,  and  the  raised 
vines  in  arbors  make  but  verjuice.— jiacon, Natural 
and  Experimental  History. 

Or  sharpen  stakes,  or  head  the  forks,  or  twine 
The  sallow  twigs  to  tie  the  straggling  vine. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  i.  357. 

As  my  arable  land  was  but  small,  ...  I  got  it 
tolerably  well  fenced  in  about  three  weeks'  time ; 
and  shooting  some  of  the  creatures  in  the  day-time, 
I  set  my  dog  to  guard  it  in  the  night,  tying  him  up 
to  a  stake  at  the  gate,  where  he  would  stand  and 
bark  all  night  long;  so  in  a  little  time  the  nnemies 
forsook  the  place,  and  the  corn  grew  very  strong 
and  well,  and  began  to  ripen  apace.— Defoe,  Life  and 
Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe, 

2.  Piece  of  long  rough  wood. 

While  he  whirl'd  in  fiery  circles  round 
The  brand,  a  sharpen'd  stake  strong  Dryas  found, 
And  in  the  shoulder's  joint  inflicts  the  wound. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Metamor- 
phoses, b.  xii. 

3.  Anything  placed  as  a  palisade  or  fence. 

That  halloo  I  should  know :  what  are  you?  speak  : 
Come  not  too  near,  you  fall  on  iron  stakes  else. 

Milton,  Comus,  490. 

4.  Post  to  which  a  beast  is  tied  to  be  baited. 

We  are  at  the  stake, 
And  bay'd  about  with  many  enemies. 

Shakespear,  Julius  C<esar,  iv.  1. 
Have  you  not  set  mine  honour  at  the  stake, 
And  baited  it  with  all  the  unmuzzled  thoughts 
That  tyrannous  heart  can  think  ? 

Id.,  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  1. 

5.  Anything  pledged  or  wagered. 

'Tis  time  short  pleasure  now  to  take, 
Of  little  life  the  best  to  make, 
And  manage  wisely  the  last  stake.  Cowley. 

O  then  what  interest  shall  I  make 
To  save  my  last  important  stake, 
When  the  most  just  have  cause  to  quake ! 

Lord  Roscommon. 

The  increasing  sound  is  borne  to  either  shore, 
And  for  their  stakes  the  throwing  nations  fear. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  cxxiv. 

The  game  was  so  contrived,  that  one  particular 
cast  took  up  the  whole  stake ;  and  when  some  others 
came  up,  you  laid  down. — Arbuthnot. 

I'll  lay  you  ten  guineas  each.  . . .  — 'Tis  done.  I'll 
double  the  stakes.— Farquhar,  The  Constant  Couple, 
i.  1. 

6.  State  of    being    hazarded,    pledged,   or 
wagered. 

When  he  heard  that  the  lady  Slargaret  was  de- 
clared for  it,  he  saw  plainly  that  his  kingdom  must 
again  be  put  to  the  stake, and  that  he  must  fiirht  for 
it.— Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII., 

Are  not  our  liberties,  our  lives, 
The  laws,  religion,  and  our  wives. 
Enough  at  once  to  lie  at  stake, 
For  covenant  and  cause's  sake  ? 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  1,  733. 

Of  my  crown  thou  too  much  care  dost  take ; 
That  which  I  value  more,  my  love,  's  at  stake. 

Dryden. 

Hath  any  of  you  great  interest  at  stake  in  a  dis- 
tant part  of  the  world?  Hath  he  ventured  a  good 
share  of  his  fortune?— Bishop  Atterbury. 

Every  moment  Cato's  life's  at  stake. 

Addison,  Cato. 
1.  See  extract. 

The  stake  is  a  small  anvil,  which  stands  upon  a 
small  iron  foot  on  the  workbench,  to  remove  as  oc- 
casion otters :  or  else  it  haih  a  strong  iron  spike  at 
the  bottom  let  into  some  place  of  the  workbench, 
not  to  be  removed.  Its  office  is  to  set  small  cold 
work  straight  upon,  or  to  cut  or  punch  upon  with 
the  cold  chisel  or  cold  punch.— Moxon,  Mechanical 
Exercises. 
Stake,  v.  a. 

1.  Fasten,  support,  or  defend  with  posts  set 
upright. 

Stake  and  bind  up  your  weakest  plants  and 
flowers  against  the  winds,  before  they  in  a  moment 
prostrate  a  whole  year's  labour. — Evelyn,  Kalendar. 

2.  Wager ;  hazard ;  put  to  hazard. 

Is  a  man  betrayed  in  his  nearest  concerns  ?  The 
cause  is,  he  relied  upon  the  services  of  a  pack  of 
villains,  who  designed  nothing  but  their  own  game, 
and  to  stake  him  while  they  played  for  themselves. 
— South. 

Persons,  after  their  prisons  have  been  flung  open, 
have  chosen  rather  to  languish  in  their  dungeons 
than  stake  their  miserable  lives  on  the  success  of  a 
revolution. — Addisun. 

They  durst  not  stake  their  present  and  future 
happiness  on  their. own  chimerical  imaginations. — 
Id. 
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I'll  stake  yon  lamb  that  near  the  fountain  plays, 
And  from  the  brink  his  dancing  shade  surveys. 

Pope,  Pastorals,  Spring. 

stAkenet.  .«.    Net  secured  and  expanded  by 
stakes. 

1'iirxuing  a  course  along  the  shores  and  arrived  at 
an  estuary,  on  each  side  of  the  mouth,  and  for  miles 
up  on  both  side«.«ta**-wrt*  are  used.— Yar rell,Hu- 
torv  o/BritM  Fuhef,  Sulmon. 
staiacttcai.  adj.     Consisting  of  stalactite. 

\  cave  was  lined  with  those  stalactical  stones  on 
the  top  and  sides.— Derham,  Physico-Theol>gy. 
stalactite.  *.     [Gr.  ^raWr^-.]     Calcareous 
deposit  from  water,   stalactite   being  the 
term  when  it  takes  the  shape  of  an  icicle ; 
stalagmite  when  it  forms  a  floor. 

For  the  last  half-century  the  occasional  occurrence 
in  various  parts  of  Europe  of  the  bones  of  man  or 
the  works  of  hix  hand,  in  cave-breccias  and  stalac- 
titet,  associated  with  the  remains  of  the  extinct 
hyena,  bear,  elephant,  or  rhinoceros,  has  given  rise 
to  a  suspicion  that  the  date  of  man  must  IHJ  carried 
farther  back  than  we  had  heretofore  imagined.— Sir 
C.  Lytll,  Geological  Evidences  </  the  Antiquity  of 
.Man,  ch.i. 
Plural  in  -es. 

The  fretted  pinnacle,  the  aisle,  the  nave. 
Were  there,  all  scooped  by  Darkness  from  her  cave. 
There  with  a  little  tinge  of  phantasy, 
Fantastic  faces,  moved  and  moped  on  high  — 
Tims  Nature  played  with  the  xtalactihs, 
Ami  built  herself  a  chapel  of  the  MMV 

Byron,  The  Island,  iv.  7. 

Stalagmite,  s.     See  under  Stalactite. 

lit  all ...  there  was  a  simtle  crust  of  stalagmite.— 
Sir  C.  Lyell.  Principles  of  Geology,  ch.  xlv. :  1868. 
staiagmitlc.  adj.     Having  the  character  of, 
constituted  by,  stalagmite. 

The  recent  growths  ...  of  stalagmitic  limestone 
are  .  .  .  conspicuous  in  Cuba.— Sir  C.  Lyell,  Princi- 
ple* of  Geology*  ch.  xlv. :  1868. 

Stale,  r.  n.     [N.Fr.  estttller.]     Make  water. 

Having  tied  his  beast  t'  a  pale, 
And  taken  time  for  both  to  stale. 

Butler,  Uudibras,  iii.  1, 1S1. 
Stale.  «.     Urine 

The  smell  of  stale,  as  I  observed  before,  is  admi-  ' 
rable  against  the  vapours  \-Sicift,  Advice  to  Ser-  \ 
rant*. 

Stale.  *.     [A.S.]     Handle. 

But.  fleeine  th*  arrow's  stale  without,  and  that  the 

head  did  goe 

N"  further  than  it  might  be  scene,  he  called  his 
spirits  again. 

Chapman.  Translation  of  the  Iliad.  I 
It  hath  a  long  stale  or  handle,  with  a  button  at 
tin-  end  for  one's  hand. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

stale,  v.    [?]   In  Chets.   Stalemate :  (the  | 
latter  the  commoner  word). 

They  stand  at  stay,  like  a  stale  at  chess,  where  it  is 
no  mate,  but  yet  the  game  cannot  stir.— Bacon,  Es- 
say s.  Of  Boldness. 

Stale.   *.      [German,  stellen  =  place;    xtell- 
royel  =  fov;l  placed  as  a  lure  ;  decoy-bird.] 
1.  Something  exhibited  or  offered  as  an  al- 
lurement to  draw  others  to  any  place  or 
purpose ;  decoy. 

His  heart  being  wholly  delighted  in  deceiving  us, 
we  could  never  be  warned :  but  rather  one  bird 
i-auuht,  served  for  a  ttale  to  bring  in  more.— Sir  P. 
Kidney. 

Still  as  he  went  he  crafty  stales  did  lay, 
\Vith  cunning  trains  him  to  entrap  unwares. 

Spenser. 

The  trumpery  in  my  house  bring  hither, 
For  stale  to  catch  these  thieves. 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  iv.  1. 
Had  he  none  else  to  make  a  stale  but  me  'i 
I  was  the  chief  that  raised  him  to  the  crown, 
And  I'll  be  chief  to  bring  him  down  again. 

/<*„  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iii.  3. 

A  pretence  of  kindness  is  the  universal  stale  to 

ail  base  projects :  by  this  men  are  robbed  of  their 

fortunes,  and   women    of  their   honour.— Dr.  H. 

More,  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

It  may  be  a  visor  for  the  hypocrite,  and  a  stale 
for  the  ambitious.— Id.,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

This  easy  fool  must  be  my  stale,  set  up 
To  catch  the  people's  eyes:  he's  tame  and  merciful ; 
Him  I  can  manage.        Dryden,  Don  Sebastian,  i.  1. 

•2.  In  Shakespear  it  seems  to  signify  a  pros- 
titute. 

I  stand  dishonour'd  that  have  gone  about 
To  link  my  dear  friend  to  a  common  stale. 

Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about  Kothing,  iv.  1. 
Stale,  adj.     [German,  *tel.~\ 
I.  Old;  long  kept;  altered  by  time. 

Nappy  ale,  good  and  stale. 
Old  Ballad  ufthe  King  and  Miller  of  Mansfield 
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This,  Richard,  is  a  curious  case : 
Suppose  your  eyes  sent  equal  rays 
TJpon  two  distant  pots  of  ale, 
Not  knowing  which  was  mild  or  stale ; 
In  this  sad  state  your  doubtful  choice 
Would  never  have  the  casting  voice.  .. 

Prior,  Alma,  n.  200. 

A  stale  virgin  sets  up  a  shop  in  a  place  where  she 
is  not  known.— Spectator. 

•2.  Used  till  it  is  of  no  use  or  esteem ;  worn 
out  of  regard  or  notice. 

About  her  neck  a  parquet  mail, 
Fraught  with  advice,  some  fresh,  some  stale. 

Butler,  Hiidibras,  n.  1, 61. 

Many  things  beget  opinion  ;  so  doth  novelty :  wit 
itself,  if  stale,  is  less  taking.— Grew,  Cosmologia. 

Pompey  was  a  perfect  favourite  of  the  people; 
but  his  pretensions  grew  stale  for  want  of  a  timely 
opportunity  of  introducing  them  upon  the  stage.— 
Swift. 

They  reason  and  conclude  by  precedent, 
And  own  stale  nonsense  which  they  ne  er  invent. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  n.  410. 

Stale,  v.  a.     Wear  out ;  make  old. 

Age  cannot  wither  her,  nor  custom  stale 
Her  infinite  variety. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  n.  2. 
Were  I  a  common  laugher,  or  did  use 
To  stale  with  ordinary  oaths  my  love 
To  every  new  protester.  Id.,  Julius  Ccesar,  i.  2. 

A  barren-spirited  fellow,  one  that  feeds 
On  abject  orts  and  imitations ; 
Which,  out  of  use,  and  staled  by  other  men, 
Begin  his  fashion.  Ibid.  iv.  1. 

Stalely,  adv.     In  a  stale  manner  ;  of  old  ; 
long  time. 

All  your  promised  mountains 
And  seas  1  am  so  stalely  acquainted  with. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy,  ii.  3. 
Stalemate.     In  Chess.    Applied  to  the  king, 
when  he  is  forced  into  a  situation    from 
which  he  cannot  move  without  going  into 
check  :  by  which  the  game  is  ended. 
Stateness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Stale  ; 
oldness  ;  state  of  being  long  kept ;  state  of 
being  corrupted  by  time. 

The  beer  and  wine,  as  well  within  water  as  above, 
have  not  been  palled;  but  somewhat  better  than 
bottles  of  the  same  drinks  and  staleness  kept  in  a 
cellar. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 
Provided  our  landlord's  principles  were  sound, 
we  did  not  take  any  notice  of  the  slaleness  of  his 
provisions. — Addison,  Spectator. 

Stalk,  v.  n.     [A.S.  stcelcan.'] 

1.  Walk  with  high  and  slow  steps. 

His  monstrous  enemy 
With  sturdy  steps  came  stalking  in  his  sight, 

Spenser. 

Shall  your  city  call  us  lord, 
In  that  behalf  by  which  we  challenged  it  ? 
Or  shall  we  give  the  signal  to  our  rage, 
And  stalk  in  blood  to  our  possession  ? 

Shakespear,  King  John,  ii.  1. 
Then  stalking  through  the  deep, 
He  fords  the  ocean,  while  the  topmost  wave 
Scarce  reaches  up  his  middle  side. 

Addison,  Milton's  Style  imitated. 
Vexatious  thought  still  found  my  flying  mind, 
Nor  bound  by  limits,  nor  to  place  confined  ; 
Haunted  my  nights,  and  terrified  my  days ; 
Stalk'd  through  my  gardens,  and  pursued  my  ways, 
Nor  shut  from  artful  bow'r,  nor  lost  in  winding 
maze.  Prior,  Solomon,  ii.  57. 

Discord,  dire  sister  of  the  slaughtering  power, 
Small  at  her  birth,  but  rising  every  hour, 
While  scarce  the  skies  her  horrid  head  can  bound, 
She  italics  on  earth,  and  shakes  the  world  around. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Iliad,  iv.  501. 

2.  Often  used  with  some  insinuation  of  con- 
tempt or  abhorrence. 

That  accursed  Bertran 
Stalks  close  behind  her,  like  a  witch's  fiend 
Pressing  to  be  employ'd. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  iv.  2. 
Tis  not  to  stalk  about,  and  draw  fresh  air 
From  time  to  time.  Addison,  Cato. 

3.  Walk  behind  a  stalkinghorse  or  cover. 

The  king  asked  how  far  it  was  to  a  certain  house- 
they  said  six  miles.  Half  an  hour  after  he  asked 
again  :  one  said  six  miles  and  a  half.  The  king 
alighted  out  of  his  coach,  and  crept  under  the 
shoulder  of  his  led  horse :  and  when  some  asked  his 
majesty  what  he  meant,  I  must  stalk,  said  he-  for 
yonder  town  is  shy,  and  flies  me.  —  Bacon,  Apo- 
phthegms. 

stalk.    *.     High,  proud,  wide,   and  stately 
step. 

Behind  it  forth  there  leapt 
An  ugly  fiend, more  foul  than  dismal  day 
The  which  with  monstrous  stalk  behind  him  stept 
And  ever  as  he  went  due  watch  ujwn  him  kept. 

Spenser. 
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Milton  next,  with  high  and  haughty  stalks, 
Unfetter'd  in  majestick  numbers  walks  : 
No  vulgar  hero  can  his  muse  encage, 
Nor  earth's  wide  scene  confine  his  hallow  d  rage. 

Addison,  Account  of  the  English  Poets,  50. 
Stalk,  s.     [A. S.  st(Klg  =  column,  pedestal.] 
1.  Stem  on  which  flowers  or  fruits  grow. 

A  stock-gillyflower,  gently  tied  on  a  stick,  put 
into  a  steep  glass  full  of  quicksilver,  so  that  the 
quicksilver  cover  it;  after  five  days  you  will  find  the 
flower  fresh,  and  the  stalk  harder  and  less  flexible 
than  it  was.— Bacon. 

Small  store  will  serve,  where  store, 
All  seasons,  ripe  for  use,  hangs  on  the  stalk. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lout,  v.  322. 
That  amber  attracts  not  basil,  is  wholly  repug- 
nant unto  truth  ;  for  if  the  leaves  thereof,  or  dried 
stalks,  be  stripped  unto  small  straws,  they  arise  unto 
amber,  wax,  and  other  electricks,  no  otherways  than 
those  of  wlioat  and  rye.— Sir  T.  Browne. 
Hoses  unbid,  and  ev'ry  fragrant  flow'r, 
Flew  from  their  stalks  to  strew  thy  nuptial  bow'r. 

Dryden,  State  of  Innocence,  iii.  1. 
•2.  Stem  of  a  quill. 

Viewed  with  a  glass,  they  appear  made  up  of  little 
bladders,  like  those  in  the  plume  or  stalk  of  a  quill. 
— Grew. 
Stalker.  .-•. 

1.  One  who  stalks. 

Let 's  ha'  good  cheer  to-morrow  night  at  supper, 
stalker,  and  then  we  '11  talk  ;  good  capon,  and  plover, 
do  you  hear,  sirrah  ?— B.  Junson,  Poetaster. 

2.  Kind  of  fishing-net. 

stalking,  part.  adj.  Walking  with  stately 
steps. 

Of  itself  unfolds  the  eternal  door: 
With  dreadful  sounds  the  brazen  hinges  roar. 
You  see  before  the  gate  what  stalking  ghost 
Commands  the  guard,  what  sontries  keep  the  post. 
Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vi.  774. 

Stalkinghorse.  s.  Horse  either  real  or  fic- 
titious, by  which  a  fowler  shelters  himself 
from  the  sight  of  the  game ;  mask  ;  pre- 
tence. 

He  uses  his  folly  like  a  stalking -horse,  and  under 
the  presentation  of  that  he  shoots  his  wit. — Shake- 
spear,  As  you  like  it,  y.  4. 

Let  the  counsellor  give  counsel  not  for  faction  but 
for  conscience,  forbearing  to  make  the  good  of  the 
state  the  stalkinghorse  of  his  private  ends. — Hake- 
will,  Apology. 

Hypocrisy  is  the  devil's  stalkinghorse,  under 
an  affectation  of  simplicity  and  religion.— Sir  B. 
L'Estrange. 

Stalky,  adj.     Hard  like  a  stalk. 

It  grows  upon  a  round  stalk,  and  at  the  top  bears 
a  great  stalky  head. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Stall,  s.  [A.S.  stall,  steall.~\ 
1.  Crib  in  which  an  ox  is  fed,  or  a  horse  is 
kept  in  the  stable. 

A  herd  of  oxen  then  he  carved,  with  high  raised 

heads,  forged  all 
Of  gold  and  tin,  lor  colour  mixt,  and  bellowing  from 

their  stall, 
Rusht  to  their  pastures. 

Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Iliad. 
Solomon  had  forty  thousand  stalls  of  horses.  — 
1  Kings,  iv.  26. 

Duncan's  horses. 

Beauteous  and  swift,  the  minions  of  the  race, 
Turn'd  wild  in  nature,  broke  their  stalls,  flung  out, 
Contending  'gainst  obedience. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  ii.  4. 
His  fellow  sought  what  lodging  he  could  find; 
At  last  lie  found  a  stall  w  here  oxen  stood. 

Dryden,  The  Cock  and  tJie  Fox,  222. 

•2.  Bench  or  form  where  anything  is  set  to 
sale. 

Stalls,  bulks,  windows, 

Are  smother'd  up,  leads  Hll'd,  and  ridges  horsed 
With  variable  complexions;  all  agreeing 
In  earnestness  to  see  him. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  ii.  1. 

They  are  nature's  coarser  wares  that  lie  on  the 
stall,  exposed  to  the  transient  view  of  every  common 
eye. — (jlanville. 

How  pedlars'  stalls  with  glitt'ring  toys  are  laid, 
The  various  fairings  of  the  country  maid. 

Gay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Saturday,  73. 

Hariey,  the  tuition's  great  support, 
Returning  home  one  day  from  court, 
Observed  a  parson  near  Whitehall, 
Cheapening  old  authors  on  a  stall.  Swift, 

The  next  day  Frances  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
listening  to  some  equally  valuable  criticism  uttered 
by  the  Queen  touching  Goethe  and  Klopstock,  and 
might  have  learned  an  important  lesson  of  economy 
from  the  mode  in  which  her  Majesty's  library  had 
been  formed.  '  I  picked  the  book  up  on  a  stall.'  said 
the  Queen.  '  Oh,  it  is  amazing  what  good  booksthere 
are  on  stalls."— Macaulay,  Critical  and  Histori- 
cal Essays,  Madame  D'Arblay. 

[Addison]  says  that  in  his  time  there  was  a  man 
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who  made  a  living  by  cheating  the  country  people. 
He  was  not  a  Cabinet  Minister,  he  was  only  a 
mountebank ;  and  he  set  up  a  stall,  and  sold  pills 
that  were  very  good  against  the  earthquake. — Bright, 
Speeches. 

3.  Small   house   or  shed  in    which   certain 
trades  are  practised. 

All  these  together  in  one  heap  were  thrown, 
Like  carcases  of  beasts  in  butcher's  stall; 

And  in  another  corner  wide  were  strown 
The  antique  ruins  of  the  Romans  fall.       Spenser. 

4.  Seat  of  a  dignified  clergyman  in  the  choir, 

The  pope  creates  a  canon  beyond  the  number 
limited,  and  commands  the  chapter  to  assign  unto 
such  a  canon  a  stall  in  the  choir  and  place  in  the 
chapter. — Ayliffe,  Pareryon  Juris  Canonici. 

The  dignified  clergy,  out  of  mere  humility,  have 
called  their  throufes  by  the  names  of  stalls.— Bishop 
Warburton. 
Stall,  v.  a. 
\.  Keep  in  a  stall  or  stable. 

For  such  eneheason,  if  you  go  nie. 
Few  chimneys  reeking  you  will  espy  ; 
The  fat  ox,  that  wont  ligg  in  the  stall, 
Is  now  fast  stalled  in  his  crumenal. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar. 
Nisus  hit  the  turns  witli  happier  haste, 
And,  thoughtless  of  his  friend,  the  forest  pass'd, 
And  Alban  plains,  from  Alba's  name  so  call'd, 
Where  king  Latinus  then  his  oxen  stall'd. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  dlneid,  ix.  523. 
2.  Invest. 

Long  may'st  thou  live  to  wail  thy  children's  loss ; 
And  see  another  as  I  see  thee  now, 
Deck'd  in  thy  rights,  as  thou  art  stall'd  in  mine. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  3. 
Stall,  v.  n.     Dwell. 

We  could  not  stall  together  in  the  whole  world. 
Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  1. 

Stallation.  .v.     Installation. 

Then  prepared  he  as  fast  for  his  translation  from 
the  see  of  Lincoln  unto  the  see  of  Yorke,  as  he  did 
before  to  his  stallation. — Life  of  Cardinal  Wolsey. 

Mis  stallation  drew  near. — Lord  Herbert  of  Cher- 
bury,  History  of  Henry  VIII.  p.  312. 

Stallfed.  adj.  Fed  by  food  supplied  under 
cover,  rather  than  from  the  field,  not  with 
grass  only,  but  dry  and  artificial  food. 

Every  one  must  every  day  sustaine 
The  load  of  one  beast,  the  most  fat,  and  best 
Of  all  the  stallfed,  to  the  wooers'  feast.      Chapman. 

Stallfed  oxen,  and  crammed  fowls,  are  often  dis- 
eased in  their  livers. — Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature 
and  Clwice  of  Aliments. 

stalling,  s.     Keeping  in  a  stall. 

For  my  part,  he  keeps  me  rustically  at  home; 
or,  to  speak  more  properly,  sties  me  here  at  home 
nnkept:  for  call  you  that  keeping,  for  a  gentleman 
of  my  birth,  that  differs  not  from  the  stalling  of  an 
ox  ? — Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  i.  1. 

Stallion,  s.  [N.Fr.  estalon.~\  Horse  kept  for 
mares. 

The  present  defects  are  breeding  without  choice 
of  stallions  in  shape  or  size. — Sir  W.  Temple. 

If  fleet  Dragon's  progeny  at  last 
Prove  jaded,  and  in  frequent  matches  cast, 
No  favour  for  the  stallion  we  retain, 
And  no  respect  for  the  degenerate  train. 

Stepney,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  viii.  103. 
Stallman.  s.     One  who  attends  ut,  or  keeps, 
a  stall. 

The  stallman  saw  my  father  had  [a  strong  fancy] 
for  the  book  the  moment  he  laid  his  hands  upon  it. 
'  There  are  not  three  Bruscambilles  in  Christen- 
dom '  said  the  stallman, '  except  what  are  chained  up 
in  the  libraries  of  the  curious.'— Sterne,  Tristram 
Shandy,  ch.  iii.  vol.  xxxv. 

Stal worth,  adj.  [A.S.  steel- ivy  r<$.]  Stout; 
strong;  brave. 

His  stalworth  steed  the  champion  stout  bestrode. 

Fairfax. 
Stamen,  s.     [Lat.j 

1.  Threads. 

As  to  cloth,  the  parallel  threads  above  mentioned 
are  called  the  stamen,  in  English,  the  warp  or  the 
chain. — History  of  the  Royal  Society,  i.  57. 

2.  Foundation. 

You  are  to  know,  that  all,  who  enter  into  human 
life,  have  a  certain  date  or  stamen  given  to  their 
being. —  Tatter,  no.  15. 

3.  In  Botany.     See  under  Style. 
Stamina,  s.  pi.     [Lat.] 

1.  First  principles  of  anything. 

A  prerogative,  that  had  moulded  into  its  original 
stamina  irresistible  principles  of  decay  and  dissolu- 
tion.— Jitirke,  On  the  Cause  of  the  Present  Discon- 
tents: 1770. 

2.  Tone,  or  vigour,  of  the  animal  system. 

In  the  morbid  mental  affections  included  under 
the  heads  of  aberration  and  impairment,  are  ob- 
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served  various  gradations  ...  of  moral  and  intellec- 1 
tual  disorder  and  weakness,  extending  from  the 
more  shadowy  forms  of  false  perception, .  .  .  de- 
rangement and  confusion  of  thought,  to  hallucina- 
tions and  clearly  manifested  insane  delusions;  nnd 
from  brain-fag,  cerebral  lassitude,*loss  or  mental 
stamina,  tone,  weakened  memory,  actual  loss  of 
memory,  and  flagging  powers  of  attention,  to  obvious 
states  of  imbecility  and  idiocy. — Dr.  Forbes  Win- 
slow,  On  Certain  Obscure  Diseases  of  the  Brain  and 
Mind,  ch.  ii. 

Staminate.  v.  a.     Endue  with  stamina. 

The  persons  who,  Moses  tells  us,  lived  to  so  great 
an  age,  were  the  special  favourites  of  God,  and 
formed  and  staminated  by  the  immediate  hand  of 
God  with  peculiar  principles  of  vitality.— Bibliotlieca 
Biblica,  i.  258. 

Stammel.  s.     [N.Fr.  estamine.] 

1 .  Kind  of  woollen  cloth. 

His  table  with  stammel,  or  some  other  carpet 
neatly  covered.  —  Commentary  on  Chaucer,  p.  10: 
1665. 

2.  Colour  of  the  cloth,  i.e.  reddish  brown. 

Redhood,  the  first  that  doth  appear 
In  stammel :  scarlet  is  too  dear.  £.  Jonson. 

Used  adjectivally. 

Her  bed,  with  all  its  rich  furniture,  of  cloth  of 
stamel  colour.— Citation  in  IVarton's  Life  of  Sir  T. 
Pope,  p.  204. 

I'll  not  quarrel  with  this  gentleman 
For  wearing  stammel  breeches. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Little  French  Lawyer. 

stammer,  v.  n.     Speak  with  unnatural  hesi- 
tation ;  utter  words  with  difficulty. 

I  would  thou  couldst  stammer,  that  thou  mightst 
pour  out  of  thy  mouth,  as  wine  comes  out  of  a  nar- 
row-uiouth'd  bottle,  either  too  much  at  once,  or 
none  at  all. — Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  iii.  1. 

Cornelius  hoped  he  would  come  to  stammer  like 
Demosthenes.  —  Arbuthnot  and  Pope,  Martinus 
Scriblerus. 

Your  hearers  would  rather  you  should  be  less  cor- 
rect, than  perpetually  stammering,  which  is  one  of 
the  worst  solecisms  in  rhetorick. — Swift. 
Stammer,  v.  a.     Pronounce  or  declare  im- 
perfectly. 

They  are  famed  to  be  a  pair  of  absolute  men. — 
By  my  troth,  I  think  fame  but  stammers  them. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Two  Noble  Kinsmen. 
'  You'll  not  object,'  he  said,  when  he  was  quite 
equipped, '  to  venture  further  with  us,  Chuzzlewit, 
my  friend  ?'    His  pale  lips  faintly  stammered  out  a 
'No.' — Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xxxiii. 
Stammerer,  s.      [A.S.  stamere.~]      One  who 
speaks  with  hesitation. 

A  stammerer  cannot  with  moderation  hope  for 
the  gift  of  tongues,  or  a  peasant  to  become  learned 
as  Origen. — Jeremy  Taylor. 

Stammering:,  verbal  abs.     Act  of  one   who 
stammers. 

Sometimes  to  her  news  of  myself  to  tell 
I  go  about ;  but  then  is  all  my  best 
"Wry  words,  and  stammering,  or  else  doltish  dumb  : 
Say  then,  can  this  but  of  enchantment  come? 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Stammering:,  part.  adj.     Speaking  with  dif- 
ficulty. 

Lagean  juice, 

Will  stammering  tongues  and  stagg'ring  feet  pro- 
duce. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  the  Georaics,  ii.  132. 
Stamp,  v.  a. 

1.  Strike  by  pressing  the  foot  hastily  down- 
wards. 

If  Arcite  thus  deplore 
His  suffering,  Palamon  yet  suffers  more  . . . 
He  frets,  he  fumes,  he  stares,  hestamps  the  ground; 
The  hollow  tow'r  with  clamours  rings  around. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  i.  442. 
•2.  Pound  ;  beat  as  in  a  mortar. 

I  took  your  sin,  the  calf  which  ye  had  made,  burnt 
it  with  fire.and  stamped  it,  and  ground  it  very  small. 
— Deuteronomy,  ix.  21. 

Some  apothecaries,  upon  stamping  of  coloquijitida, 
have  been  put  into  a  great  scouring  by  the  vapour 
only.— Bacon. 

3.  Impress  with  some  mark  or  figure. 

Height  of  place  is  intended  only  to  stamp  the  en- 
dowments of  a  private  condition  with  lustre  and 
authority.— South,  Sermons. 

Here  swells  the  shelf  with  Ogilby  the  great ; 
There,  stamp'd  with  arms,  Newcastle  shines  com- 
plete. Pope,  Dunciad,  i.  141. 

4.  Fix  a  mark  by  impressing  it. 

Out  of  mere  ambition,  you  have  made 
Your  holy  hat  be  stampt  on  the  kind's  coin. 

Sliakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

These  prodigious  conceits  in  nature  spring  out  of 
framing  abstracted  conceptions,  instead  of  those  easy 
and  primary  notions  which  nature  stamps  in  all  men 
of  common  sense.— Sir  A".  Diyby, 
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There  needs  no  positive  law  or  sanction  of  God  to 
stamp  an  obliquity  upon  such  a  disobedience.— 
South,  Sermons. 

No  constant  reason  of  this  can  be  given,  but  from 
the  nature  of  man's  mind,  which  hath  this  notion  of 
a  Deity  born  with  it,  and  stamped  upon  it;  or  is  of 
such  a  frame,  that  in  the  free  use  of  itself  it  will  find 
out  God.— Archbishop  Tillotson. 

Though  God  has  given  us  no  innate  ideas  of  him- 
self, though  he  has  stampt  no  original  characters  on 
our  minds,  wherein  we  may  read  his  being;  yet 
having  furnished  us  with  those  faculties  our  minds 
are  endowed  with,  he  hath  not  left  himself  without 
witness. — Locke. 

What  titles  had  they  had,  if  nature  had  not 
Strove  hard  to  thrust  the  worst  deserving  first, 
And  stamp'd  the  noble  mark  of  eldership 
Upon  their  baser  metal  ? 

Rowe,  Ambitious  Stepmother. 

What  an  unspeakable  happiness  would  it  be  to  a 
man  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  if  he  had 
but  a  power  of  stamping  his  best  sentiments  upon 
his  memory  in  indelible  characters  !— Watts. 

Without  undertaking  to  pronounce  definitely  a 
precise  judgment  upon  disputed  questions  of  specu- 
lation, or  to  enforce  that  judgment  by  its  legal  and 
coercive  powers,  a  government  possesses  a  moral 
authority,  by  which  it  can  stamp  a  character  of 
public  approbation  upon  certain  acts  and  certain 
opinions.  It  is  placed  on  a  high  and  conspicuous 
eminence;  its  voice  will  be  heard  far  and  wide; 
many  people  will  incline  to  imitate  its  tendencies; 
and  its  judgments,  on  subjects  upon  which  it  is  com- 
petent to  judge,  will  not  fail  to  produce  a  powerful 
impression  on  the  public.— Sir  O.  C.  Lewis,  On  the 
Influence  of  Authority  in  Matters  of  Opinion,  ch.  ix. 

5.  Make  by  impressing  a  mark. 

If  two  pennyweight  of  silver,  marked  with  a  cer- 
tain impression,  shall  here  in  England  be  equivalent 
to  three  pennyweight  marked  with  another  impres- 
sion, they  will  not  fail  to  stamp  pieces  of  that  fashion, 
and  quickly  carry  away  your  silver.— Locke. 

6.  Mint ;  form  ;  coin. 

We  are  bastards  all ; 
And  that  most  venerable  man,  which  I 
Did  call  my  father,  was  I  know  not  where 
When  I  was  stampt.      Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  ii.  5. 

stamp,    v.   n.       Strike    the  foot    suddenly 
downward. 

What  a  fool  art  thou, 

A  ramping  fool,  to  brag,  to  stump,  and  swear, 
Upon  my  party  !    Thou  cold-blooded  slave, 
Hast  thou  not  spoke  like  thunder  on  my  side? 

Shakespear,  King  John,  iii.  1. 
There  is  such  an  echo  among  the  old  ruins  and 
vaults,  that,  if  you  stamp  but  a  little  louder  than 
ordinary,  you  hear  the  sound  repeated.— Addison. 

He  cannot  bear  the  astonishing  delight, 
But  starts,  exclaims,  and  stamps,  and  raves,  and 
dies.  Dennis. 

They  got  to  the  top,  which  was  flat  and  even,  and 
stamping  upon  it,  they  found  it  was  hollow. — Swift. 
Then  stamping  furiously  on  the  gems,  he  ex- 
claimed.'  Thus  I  annihilate  the  miserable  toys  for 
which  thou  hast  sold  thyself,  body  and  souf,  con- 
signed thyself  to  an  early  and  timeless  death,  and 
me  to  misery  and  remorse  for  ever !  '—Sir  W.  Scott, 
Kenilworth,  ch.  xxxvi. 

Stamp,  s.     [Italian,  stampa  ;  Fr.  etampe.~\ 

1.  Any  instrument  by  which  a  distinct  and 
lasting  impression  is  made. 

Some  other  nymphs,  with  colours  faint 
And  pencil  slow,  may  Cupid  paint. 
And  a  weak  heart  in  time  destroy  : 
She  has  a  stamp,  and  prints  the  boy.  Waller. 

'Tis  gold  so  pure. 
It  cannot  bear  the  stamp  without  alloy.       Dryden. 

2.  Mark  set  on  anything;  impression. 

But  to  the  pure  refined  ore, 
The  stamp  of  kings  imparts  no  more 
Worth,  than  the  metal  held  before.  Carew. 

That  sacred  name  gives  ornament  and  grace, 
And,  like  his  stamp,  makes  basest  metals  pass : 
'Twere  folly  now  a  stately  pile  to  raise, 
To  build  a  playhouse,  while  you  throw  down  plays. 
Dryden,  Prologue  at  the  Opening 
of  the  New  House,  1674. 

Ideas  are  imprinted  on  the  memory;  some  by  an 
object  affecting  the  senses  only ;  others,  that  nave 
more  than  once  offered  themselves,  have  yet  been 
little  taken  notice  of;  the  mind,  intent  only  on  one 
thing,  not  settling  the  stamp  deep  into  itself.— 
Locke. 

That  hoary  man  had  spent  his  livelong  age 
In  converse  with  the  dead,  who  leave  the  stamp 
Of  ever-burning  thoughts  on  many  a  page, 
When  they  are  gone  into  the  senseless  damp 
Of  graves.  Shelley,  Revolt  of  Islam. 

3.  Thing  marked  or  stamped. 

The  mere  despair  of  surgery  he  cures ; 
Hanging  a  golden  stamp  about  their  necks, 
Put  on  with  holy  prayers. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

4.  Picture  cut  in  wood   or  metal ;   picture 
made  by  impression  ;  cut ;  plate. 

At  Venice  they  put  out  very  curious  stamps  of 
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the  several  edifices,  which  are  most  famous  for  their 
beauty  and  magnificence.  —  Addison,  Travels  *>» 
Italy. 

0.  Mark  set  upon  things  that  pay  customs  to 
the  government. 

Indeed  the  paper  stamp 
Did  very  much  his  genius  cramp ; 
And  since  he  could  not  spend  his  flrc, 
He  now  intended  to  retire.  Swift. 

6.  Character  of   reputation,  good  or  bad, 
fixed  upon  anything. 

The  persons  here  reflected  upon  are  of  such  a 
peculiar  stamp  of  impiety,  that  they  seem  formed 
into  a  kind  of  diabolical  society  for  the  finding  out 
iiew  experiments  in  vice.— South,  Sermons. 

\Vhere  reason  or  Scripture  is  expressed  for  any 
opinion,  we  may  receive  it  as  of  divine  authority  ; 
but  it  is  not  the  strength  of  our  own  persuasions 
which  can  give  it  that  stamp.— Locke. 

7.  Authority  ;  currency ;  value  derived  from 
any  suffrage  or  attestation. 

Of  the  same  stamp  is  that  which  is  obtruded  upon 
us,  that  an  adamant  suspends  the  attraction  of  the 
loadstone.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

The  common  people  do  not  judge  of  vice  or  virtue 
by  morality,  or  the  immorality,  so  much  as  by  the 
stamp  that  is  set  upon  it  by  men  of  figure.— Sir  B. 
L' Estrange. 

8.  Make ;  cast ;  form. 

If  speaking  truth 

In  this  fine  age  were  not  thought  flatfry. 
Such  attribution  should  this  Douglas  have, 
As  not  a  soldier  of  this  season's  stamp 
Should  go  so  general  current  through  the  world. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iv.  1. 

When  one  man  of  an  exemplary  improbity  charges 
another  of  the  same  stamp  in  a  court  of  justice,  he 
lies  under  the  disadvantage  of  a  strong  suspicion.— 
Sir  B.  L' Estrange. 

Let  a  friend  to  the  government  relate  to  him  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  gives  him  the  lie  in  every  look; 
but  if  one  of  his  own  stamp  should  tell  him  that  the 
king  of  Sweden  would  be  suddenly  at  Perth,  he  hugs 
himself  at  the  good  news.— Addison. 

A  king  of  heaven's  own  stamp,  not  vulgar  make : 
Blessed  in  giving,  and  averse  to  take.  Harte. 

stamper.  .<.  One  who,  that  which,  stamps  ; 
instrument  of  pounding. 

From  the  stamping-mill  it  passeth  through  the 
crazing-mill ;  but  of  late  times  they  mostly  use  wet 
stampers.—  Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

Stamping,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  one  who,  that 
which,  stamps. 

All  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  shall  howl  at  the 
noise  of  the  stamping  of  the  hoofs  of  bis  strong 
horses.— •Jeremiah,  xlvii.  2. 

Then  there  are  such  scowls  and  malignant  side- 
glances,  ashy  palenesses,  stampings  and  hysterics, 
as  might,  one  would  think,  wring  the  toughest 
bosom  into  drops  of  p\ty.—Carlyle,  Critical  and 
Miscellaneous  Essays,  German  Playwrights. 

Stamping-mill,  s.     Mill  for  crushing  ores. 

(For  extract  see  Stamper.) 

Stanch,  v.  a.  [Fr.  estancherJ\  Stop  blood  ; 
hinder  from  running. 

Iron  or  a  stone  laid  to  the  neck,  doth  stanch  the 
bleeding  of  the  nose.— Bacon,  Natural  and  Experi- 
mental History. 

I. tax-lies,  inwardly  taken,  fasten  upon  the  veins, 
and  occasion  an  effusion  of  blood,  which  cannot  be 
easily  stanched.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Krrours. 

He  fought  to  hinder  fighting,  and  essay 'd 
To  stanch  the  blood  by  breathing  of  the  vein. 

Dryden,  Heroic  Stanzas  on  the  Death  of 

Oliver  Cromwell. 
Stanch,  v.  n.     Stop. 

A  woman  . . .  cauie  behind  him  and  touched  the 
border  of  his  garment ;  and  immediately  her  issue  of 
blood  staunched.— Luke.  viii.  44. 
Stanch,  adj. 

1.  Sound;  such  as  will  not  run  out. 

What  we  endeavoured  in  vain  may  be  pefonned 
by  some  virtuoso,  that  shall  have  stancher  vessels 
and  more  sunny  days.— Boyle. 

2.  Firm;  sound  of  principle ;  trusty;  hearty; 
determined. 

The  standing  absurdity,  without  the  belief  of 
winch  no  man  is  reckoned  a  star.ch  churchman  is 
that  there  is  a  calf's  head  club.— Addison 

In  politicks.  I  hear  you're  stanch 
Directly  bent  against  the  French. 

frlor,  Epistles  to  Fleetwood  Shephard,  i.  133. 

they  mean  to  convince,  not  the  grovelling  herd, 
or  giddy  populace,  but  the  grave  and  stanch  men 
men  of  sobriety  and  firmness.— Bishop  Waterland 

Each  stanch  poletnick  stubborn  as  a  rock 
bach  fierce  logician,  still  expelling  Locke    ' 

n"  \vlnp  and  spur.  p,lpe,  Dunciad,  iv.  195. 

3.  Applied  to  dogs.    Following  the  scent  with- 
out error  or  remissness. 
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4.  Strong ;  not  to  be  broken. 

If  I  knew 

What  hoou  would  hold  us  staunch,  from  edge  to  edge 
O'  th'  world  I  would  pursue  it.  . 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  n.  2. 
You  will  lose  their  love  :  this  is  to  be  kept  stanch., 
and  carefully  watched.— Locke.         _..'•.       ,  .  , 
Stanching,  verbal  abs.     Act  of  that  which 

stanches. 

Of  veins  of  earth  medicinal  are  terra  lemma, 
terra  sigillata,  communis.  and  bolus  armenus ; 
whereof  terra  lemnia  is  the  chief:  the  virtues  of 
them  are  for  curing  of  wounds,  stanching  of  blood, 
and  stoppingof  fluxes  and  rheums.— Bacon, Natural 
and  Experimental  History. 

Stanchion,  s.  [Fr.  estanf on.']  Prop ;  sup- 
port. In  Navigation.  Upright  timbers 
strengthening  the  bulwark  and  the  rail. 

The  beams  and  the  tiller  (which  traverses  this 
nautical  apartment)  were  painted  a  very  bright 
white.  The  two  guns  were  painted  white,  except  tlie 
part  which  was  outside  the  port ;  and  the  body  of 
the  cabin  was  done  like  wainscot.  The  stanchion 
itself  was  under  the  hands  of  an  ingenious  mechanic, 
who  was  colouring  it  in  a  very  brilliant  manner.— 
Hannay,  Singleton  Fontenoy. 

stanchiess.   adj.    Not  to  be  stanched,  or 

stopped. 

There  grows, 

In  my  most  ill-composed  affection,  such 
A  stanchiess  avarice,  that,  were  I  king, 
I  should  cut  off  the  nobles  for  their  lands. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 
She  unto  Scythia  sent,  for  hunger  him  to  gnaw, 
And  thrust  her  down  his  throat,  into  his  staunchless 
maw.  Drayton. 

Stand,  v.  n.  pret.  stood.     [A.S.  standan.] 
I.  Be  upon  the  feet;    not  sit,  kneel,  or  lie 

down. 

The  absolution,  or  remission  of  sins,  to  be  pro- 
nounced by  the  priest  alone  standing,  the  people 
still  kneeling.— Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Morning 
Prayer,  rubric. 

•2.  Be  not  demolished  or  overthrown. 
What  will  they  then  ?  what  but  unbuild 
A  living  temple,  built  by  faith  to  stand  t 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  526. 

3.  Be  placed  as  an  edifice. 

This  poet's  tomb  stood  on  the  other  side  of  Naples, 
which  looks  towards  Vesuvio.— Addison,  Travels  in 
Italy. 

4.  Remain  erect ;  not  fall. 

To  stand  or  fall, 
Free  in  thine  own  arbitrement  it  lies. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  640. 
Chariot  and  charioteer  lay  overturn'd, 
And  fiery  foaming  steeds :  what  stood,  recoil'd 
O'erwearied  through  the  faint  Satanick  host, 
Defensive  scarce;  or,  with  pale  fear  surprised, 
Fled  ignominious.  Ibid.  vi.  3'JO. 

5.  Become  erect. 

Mute,  and  amazed,  my  hair  with  horror  stood ; 
Fear  shrunk  my  senses,  and  congeal'd  my  blood. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JSneid,  iii.  40. 

Her  hair  stood  up ;  convulsive  rage  possess'd 
Her  trembling  limbs.  Ibid.  vi.  74. 

6.  Stop ;  halt ;  not  go  forward. 

The  leaders,  having  charge  from  you  to  stand, 
Will  not  go  off  until  they  hear  you  speak. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  2. 
Sun,  in  Gibeon  stand, 
And  thou  moon  in  the  vale  of  Ajalon. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  265. 
Mortal,  who  this  forbidden  path 
In  arms  presum'st  to  tread,  I  charge  thee  stand, 
And  tell  thy  name. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  tlie  JEneid,  vi.  526 

7.  Be  at  a  stationary  point  without  progress 
or  regression. 

This  nation  of  Spain  runs  a  race  still  of  empire 
when  all  other  states  of  Christendom  stand  at 
stay.— Bacon. 

Immense  the  pow'r,  immense  where  the  demand  . 
Say  at  what  part  of  nature  will  they  stand  I  Pope 

8.  Be  in  a  state  of  firmness  ;  not  vacillation 

My  mind  on  its  own  centre  stands  unmoved, 
And  stable  as  the  fabrick  of  the  world, 
Propt  on  itself.  Dryden 

9.  Be  in  any  posture  of  resistance  or  de- 
fence. 

Seeing  how  lothly  opposite  I  stood 
To  his  unnat'ral  purpose,  in  fell  motion 
With  his  prepared  sword  he  charges  home 
My  unprovided  body. 

Shalcespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  1 
From  enemies  heav'n  keep  your  majesty  ; 
And  when  they  stand  against  yon,  may  they  fall. 

Id..  Henry  1 V.  Part  11.  iv.  4 

10.  Be  in  a  state  of  hostility;  keep  the  ground 

The  king  granted  the  Jews  which  were  in  ever' 
city  to  gather  themselves  together,  and  stand  fo 
their  \\te.-Esther,  viii.  11. 
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If  he  would  presently  yield,  Barbarossa  promised 
to  let  him  go  free  ;  but  if  he  should  stand  upon  his 
defence,  he  threatened  to  make  him  repent  his  foolish 
hardiness.—  Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

We  are  often  constrained  to  stand  alone  against 
the  strength  of  opinion.  —  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errours,  preface. 

It  was  by  the  sword  they  should  die,  if  they  stood 
upon  defence ;  and  by  the  halter,  if  they  should 
yield.— <Sir  J.  Hayward. 

11.  Not  to  yield  ;  not  to  fly;  not  to  give  way. 

Who  before  him  stood  so  to  it  ?  for  the  Lord  him- 
self brought  his  enemies  unto  him. — Ecclesiasticus, 

Put'on  the  whole  armour  of  God,  that  ye  may  be 
able  to  stand  against  the  wiles  of  the  devil.— Ephe- 
sians,  vi.  11. 

Their  lives  and  fortunes  were  put  in  safety,  whe- 
ther they  stood  to  it  or  ran  away.— Bacon,  History 
of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

12.  Stay ;  not  fly. 

Then  the  lightning-loving  Deity  cast 
A  foule  flight  on  my  soldiers :  nor  stood  fast 
One  man  of  all.  Chapman. 

Used  substantially. 

At  the  soldiery  word  stand,  the  flyers  halted  a 
little.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  tlie  Grand  Re- 
bellion. 

13.  Be  placed  with  regard  to  rank  or  order. 

Amongst  liquids  endued  with  this  quality  of  re- 
laxing, warm  water  stands  first. — Arbuthnot,  On,  the 
Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

Theology  would  truly  enlarge  the  mind,  were  it 
studied  with  that  freedom  and  that  sacred  charity 
which  it  teaches :  let  this  therefore  stand  always 
chief.—  Watts. 

14.  Remain  in  the  existing  state. 

If  meat  make  my  brother  to  offend,  I  will  eat  no 
flesh  while  the  world  standeth.—  l  Corinthians,  viii. 
13. 

That  sots  and  knaves  should  be  so  vain 
To  wish  their  vile  resemblance  may  remain ; 
And  stand  recorded,  at  their  own  request, 
To  future  days  a  libel  or  a  jest. 

Dryden,  Epistle  to  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  147. 

15.  Be  in  any  particular  state. 

The  sea, 

Awed  by  the  rod  of  Moses  so  to  stand 
Divided.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  197. 

Accomplish  what  your  signs  foreshow : 
I  stand  resign'd,  and  am  prepared  to  go. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  ii.  936. 
He  struck  the  snakes,  and  stood  again 
New  sex'd,  and  straight  recover'd  into  man. 

Addisoh,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Trans- 
formation of  Tiresias. 

They  expect  to  be  favoured,  who  stand  not  pos- 
sessed of  any  one  of  those  qualifications  that  be- 
longed to  him. — Bishop  A  tterbury. 

Some  middle  prices  shew  us  in  what  proportion 
the  value  of  their  lands  stood,  in  regard  to  those  of 
our  own  country.— Arbuthnot. 

Persians  and  Greeks  like  turns  of  nature  found, 
And  the  world's  victor  stood  subdued  by  sound. 

Pope, 

16.  Not  become  void;  remain  in  force;  con- 
tinue valid. 

God  was  not  ignorant  that  the  judges,  whose  sen- 
tence in  matters  of  controversy  he  ordained  should 
stand,  oftentimes  would  be  deceived. — Hooker,  Ec- 
clesiastical Polity. 

I  will  punish  you  in  this  place,  that  ye  may  know 
that  my  words  shall  surely  stand  against  you  for 
evil. — Jeremiah,  xliv.  29. 

My  mercy  will  I  keep  for  him  for  evermore,  and 
my  covenant  shall  stand  fast  with  him. — Psalms, 
Ixxxix.  28. 

A  thing  within  my  bosom  tells  me, 
That  no  conditions  of  our  peace  can  stand. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  1. 

17.  Consist ;  have  its  being  or  essence. 

That  could  not  make  him  that  did  the  service  per- 
fect, as  pertaining  to  the  conscience,  which  stood 
only  in  meats  and  drinks. — Hebrews,  ix.  9. 

18.  Be  with  respect  to  terms  of  a  contract. 

The  hirelings  stand  at  a  certain  wages. — Carew, 
Survey  of  Cornwall. 

19.  Have  a  place. 

If  it  stand,  as  you  yourself  still  stand, 
Within  the  eye  of  honour,  be  assured 
My  purse,  my  person,  my  extremest  means, 
Lie  all  unlock'd  to  your  occasions. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

Mine  enemy's  dog, 

Though  he  had  bit  me,  should  have  stood  that  night 
Against  my  lire.  Id.,  King  Lear,  iv.  7. 

This  excellent  man,  \vho  stood  not  upon  the  advan- 
tage-ground before,  provoked  men  of  all  qualities.— 
Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Chariots  witig'd 

From  the  armoury  of  God,  where  stand,  of  old 
Myriads.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  199. 

20.  Be  in  any  state  at  the  time  present. 

Opprest  nature  sleeps: 
This  rest  might  yet  have  balm'd  thy  broken  senses, 
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Which,  if  convenience  will  not  allow, 

Stand  in  hard  cure.      Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  6. 

So  it  stands ;  and  this  I  fear  at  last, 
Hume's  knavery  will  be  the  duchess'  wreck. 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  i.  2. 
All  which  (Trace 

I  now  will  amplify,  and  tell  what  case 
Thv  household  stands  in.  Chapman. 

Our  company  assembled,  1  said,  My  dear  friends, 
let  us  know  ourselves,  and  how  it  standeth  with  us. 
— Bacon. 

Gardiner  was  made  king's  solicitor,  and  the 
patent,  formerly  granted  to  Saint  John,  stood  re- 
voked.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  oftfie  Grand  Re- 
bellion. 

Why  stand  we  longer  shivering  under  fears  ? 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  100:?. 

As  things  now  stand  with  us,  we  have  no  power 
to  do  good  after  that  illustrious  manner  our  Saviour 
did. — Calamy,  Sermons. 

21.  Be  in  a  permanent  state. 

Say  to  the  king  the  knowledge  of  the  broil 
As  thou  didst  leave  it.— Doubtfully  it  stood, 
As  two  spent  swimmers  that  do  cling  together, 
And  choke  their  art.          Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  2. 

2-2.  Be  with  regard  to  condition  or  fortune. 

I  stand  in  need  of  one  whose  glories  may 
Redeem  my  crimes,  ally  me  to  his  fame, 
Dispel  the  factions  of  my  foes  on  earth, 
Disarm  the  justice  of  the  powers  above. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  iv.  2. 

23.  Have  any  particular  respect. 

Here  stood  he  in  the  dark,  his  sharp  sword  out, 
Mumbling  of  wicked  charms,  conj'ring  the  moon 
To  stand  's  auspicious  mistress. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  1. 

An  utter  unsuitableness  disobedience  has  to  the 
relation  which  man  necessarily  stands  iu  towards 
his  Maker. — South,  Sermons. 

24.  Depend ;  rest ;  be  supported. 

This  reply  standeth  all  by  conjectures. — Arch- 
bishop Whitgift. 

The  presbyterians  of  the  kirk,  less  forward  to  de- 
clare their  opinion  in  the  former  point,  stand  upon 
the  latter  only. — Bishop  Sanderson. 

He  that  will  know,  must  by  the  connexion  of  the 
proofs  see  the  truth  and  the  ground  it  stands  on. — 
Locke. 

25.  Be  with  regard  to  state  of  mind. 

Stand  in  awe  and  sin  not :  commune  with  your 
own  heart  upon  your  bed,  and  be  still.— Psalms, 
iv.  4. 

I  desire  to  he  present  with  you  now,  and  to  change 
my  voice,  for  I  stand  in  doubt  of  you.— Gala tians, 
iv.  20. 

26.  Succeed  ;  be  acquitted  ;  be  safe. 

Readers,  by  whose  judgement  I  would  stand  or 
fall,  would  not  be  such  as  are  acquainted  only  with 
the  French  and  Italian  criticks.— Addison,  Spec- 
tator. 

27.  Be  with  respect  to  any  particular. 

Caesar  entreats, 

Not  to  consider  in  what  case  thou  stand'st 
Further  than  he  is  Caesar. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  11. 

To  heaven  I  do  appeal, 
J  have  loved  my  king  and  common-weal ; 
As  for  my  wife,  I  know  not  how  it  stands. 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  ii.  1. 

28.  Be  resolutely  of  a  party. 

The  cause  must  be  presumed  as  good  on  our  part 
as  on  theirs,  till  it  be  decided  who  have  stood  for 
the  truth,  and  who  for  error.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

Shall  we  sound  him? 
I  think  he  will  stand  very  strong  with  us. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Ciesar,  ii.  1. 
It  remains, 

To  gratify  his  noble  service,  that 
Hath  thus  stood  for  his  country. 

Id.,  Coriolanus,  ii.  2. 

29.  Be  in  the  place  ;  be  representative. 

Chilpn  said,  that  kings'  friends  and  favourites 
were  like  casting  counters,  that  sometimes  stood  for 
one,  sometimes  for  ten. — Bacon. 

i  will  not  trouble  myself,  whether  these  names 
stand  for  the  same  thing,  or  really  include  one  an- 
other.— Locke. 

Their  language  being  scanty ^  had  no  words  in  it 
to  stand  for  a  thousand. — Id. 

80.  Remain  ;  be  fixed. 

Watch  ye.  stand  fast  in  the  faith,  quit  you  like 
men,  be  strong. — 1  Corinthians,  xvi.  13. 

How  soon  hath  thy  prediction,  seer  blest ! 
Measured  this  transient  world,  the  race  of  time, 
Till  time  stand  fix'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  553. 

31.  Hold  a  course  at  sea. 

Behold  on  Latian  shores  a  foreign  prince ! 
From  the  same  parts  of  heav'n  his  navy  stands, 
To  the  same  parts  on  earth  his  army  lands. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JJneid,  vii.  103. 

32.  Have  direction  towards  any  local  point. 

The  wand  did  not  really  stand  to  the  metals,  when 
placed  under  it,  or  the  metalline  veins.— Boyle. 
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33.  Offer  as  a  candidate. 

He  stood  to  be  elected  one  of  the  proctors  for  the 
university.—/.  \Valton,  Life  of  Bishop  Sanderson. 

34.  Place  one's  self;  be  placed. 

I  stood  between  the  lord  and  you  at  that  time,  to 
shew  you  the  Lord's  word. — Deuteronomy,  v.  5. 

The  fool  hath  planted  in  his  memory 
An  army  of  good  words ;  and  I  do  know 
A  many  fools  that  stand  iu  better  place, 
Garnish'd  like  him,  that  for  a  tricksy  word 
Defy  the  matter. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  5. 

He  was  commanded  by  the  duke  to  stand  aside 
and  expect  his  answer.  —  Knolles,  History  of  the 
Turks. 

35.  Stagnate ;  not  flow. 

Where  Ufens  glides  along  the  lowly  lands, 
Or  the  black  water  of  Pomptina  stands. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  jEneid,v\i.  1092. 

36.  Be  with  respect  to  chance. 

Yourself,  renowned  prince,  then  stood  as  fair 
As  any  comer  1  have  looked  on, 
For  iny  affection. 

Shakespear.  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  1. 

Each  thinks  he  stands  fairest  for  the  great  lot,  and 
that  he  is  possessed  of  the  golden  number.— Addi- 
son, Spectator. 

He  was  a  gentleman  of  considerable  practice  at 
the  bar,  and  stood  fair  for  the  first  vacancy  on  the 
bench.— Rowe. 

37.  Remain  satisfied. 

Though  Page  be  a  secure  fool,  and  stand  so  firmly 
on  his  wife's  frailty,  yet  I  cannot  put  off  my  opinion 
so  easily. — Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
ii.  1. 

38.  Be  without  motion. 

I'll  tell  you  who  time  ambles  withal,  who  time 
trots  withal,  who  time  gallops  withal,  and  who  he 
stands  still  withal.  —  Shakespear,  As  you  like  it, 
iii.  2. 

39.  Make  delay. 

They  will  suspect  they  shall  make  but  small 
progress,  if  in  the  books  they  read  they  must 
stand  to  examine  and  unravel  every  argument. — 
Locke. 

40.  Insist;  dwell  with  many  words,  or  much 
pertinacity. 

To  stand  upon  every  point,  and  go  over  things  at 
large,  and  be  curious  in  particulars,  belongeth  to  the 
first  author  of  the  story. — 2  Maccabees,  ii.  30. 

It  is  so  plain  that  it  needeth  not  to  be  stood  upon. 
— Bacon. 

41.  Be  exposed. 

Have  I  lived  to  stand  in  the  taunt  of  one  that 
makes  fritters  of  English  ?  —  Shakespear,  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  v.  5. 

42.  Persist;  persevere. 

Hath  the  prince  a  full  commission, 
To  hear,  and  absolutely  to  determine 
Of  what  conditions  we  shall  stand  upon? 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  1. 

Never  stand  in  a  lie  when  thou  art  accused,  but 
ask  pardon  and  make  amends.  —  Jeremy  Taylor, 
Rule  and  Exercises  of  Holy  Living, 

The  emperor,  standing  upon  the  advantage  he  had 
pot  by  the  seizure  of  their  fleet,  obliged  them,  to 
deliver.— Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels. 

43.  Adhere ;  abide. 

Despair  would  stand  to  the  sword, 
To  try  what  friends  would  do,  or  fate  afford. 

Daniel. 

44.  Be  consistent. 

His  faithful  people,  whatsoever  they  rightly  ask,  , 
the  same  shall  they  receive,  so  far  as  may  stand  ' 
with  the  glory  of  God,  and  their  own  everlasting 
good  ;  unto  either  of  which  it  is  no  virtuous  man's 
purpose  to  seek  any  thing  prejudicial.  —  Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Doubt  me  not ;  by  heaven,  I  will  do  nothing 
But  what  may  stand  with  honour. 

Massinaer,  The  Fatal  Dowry,  iv.  3. 

Some  instances  of  fortune  cannot  stand  with  some 
others ;  but  if  you  desire  this,  you  must  lose  that.— 
Jeremy  Taylor. 

It  stood  with  reason,  that  they  should  be  rewarded 
liberally  out  of  their  own  labours,  since  they  received 
pay. — Sir  J.  Davies. 

Sprightly  youth  and  close  application  will  hardly 
stand  together.— Felton. 

45.  Be  put  aside  with  disregard. 

We  make  all  our  addrt'sses  to  the  promises,  hug 
and  caress  them,  and  in  the  interim  let  the  com- 
mands stand  by  neglected. — Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of 
Christian  Piety. 

46.  In  Navigation.     See  extract. 

To  stand  when  expressed  of  a  ship,  implies  the 
movement  by  which  she  advances  towards  a  certain 
object,  or  departs  from  it;  as  the  'enemy  stands  in 
shore,' '  the  English  fleet  is  standing  off.'  '  At  day- 
break we  discovered  three  sail  standing  to  the  north- 
ward.' To  stand  by  a  rope  is  to  attend  to  it.  To 
stand  on  is  to  continue  the  course  on  which  the  ship 
sails.  Stand  from  under  is  an  order  given  to  those 
below  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  anything  being 
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lowered  down  or  let  fall  from  above.  To  ttand  off  or 
out  to  sea,  when  speaking  of  a  vessel,  is  to  keep  at  a 
competent  distance  from  the  shore,  so  as  to  be  clear 
of  danger.  To  stand  off  and  on  is  to  keep  alter- 
nately near  to  the  shore  and  out  to  sea.  To  stand 
under  easy  sail  is  to  advance  in  any  proposed  course 
with  a  moderate  impulse  of  wind  upon  the  sails. 
To  stand  upon  starboard  or  larboard  tack,  is  to 
advance  by  tacking  either  to  the  right  or  left  of  the 
ship.— Falconer,  Nautical  Dictionary.  (Burney.) 

Stand  by. 

a.  Support ;  defend  ;  not  desert. 

The  ass  hoped  the  dog  would  stand  by  him,  if  set 
upon  by  the  wolf.— Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

If  he  meet  with  a  repulse,  we  must  throw  off  the 
fox's  skin,  and  put  on  the  lion's :  come,  gentlemen, 
you'll  stand  by  me.— Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  iv.  1. 

Our  good  works  will  attend  and  stand  by  us  at  the 
hour  of  death.— Calamy. 

b.  Be  present  without  being  an  actor. 

Margaret's  curse  is  fall'n  upon  our  heads, 
For  standing  by  when  Richard  kill'd  her  son. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iii.  3. 
Stand  by  when  he  is  going.— Swift. 

c.  Repose  on  ;  rest  in. 

The  world  is  inclined  to  stand  by  the  Arundelian 
marble.— Pope,  Essay  on  Homer. 

Stand  for. 

a.  Propose  one's  self  a  candidate. 

How  many  stand  for  consulships  ?— Three :  but 
'tis  thought  of  every  one  Coriolanus  will  carry  it. — 
Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  ii.  2. 

If  they  were  jealous  that  Coriolanus  had  a  design 
on  their  liberties  when  he  stood  for  the  consulship, 
it  was  but  just  that  they  should  give  him  a  repulse. 
— Dennis. 

b.  Maintain  ;  profess  to  support. 

Those  which  stood  for  the  presbytery  thought 
their  cause  had  more  sympathy  with  the  discipline 
of  Scotland  than  the  hierarchy  of  England.— Bacon. 

Freedom  we  all  stand  for.  B.  Jonson. 

Stand  off. 

a.  Keep  at  a  distance. 

Stand  off,  and  let  me  take  my  fill  of  death. 

Dryden,  Don  Sebastian,  v.  1. 

b.  Refuse  to  comply. 

Stand  no  more  off, 
But  give  thyself  unto  my  sick  desires. 

Shakespear,  All's  loell  that  ends  well,  iv.2. 

c.  Forbear  friendship  or  intimacy. 

Our  bloods  pour'd  altogether 
Would  quite  confound  distinction  ;  yet  stand  off 
In  differences  so  mighty. 

Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  ii.  3. 

Such  behaviour  frights  away  friendship,  and 
makes  it  stand  off  in  dislike  and  aversion. — Collier, 
Essays,  Of  Friendship. 

Though  nothing  can  be  more  honourable  than  an 
acquaintance  with  God,  we  stand  off  from  it,  and 
will  not  be  tempted  to  embrace  it.— Bishop  Atter- 
bury. 

d.  Have  relief;  appear  protuberant  or  pro- 
minent. 

Picture  is  best  when  it  standfth  off,  as  if  it  were 
carved  ;  and  sculpture  is  best  when  it  appeareth  so 
tender  as  if  it  were  painted ;  when  there  is  such  a 
softness  in  the  limbs,  as  if  not  a  chisel  had  hewed 
them  out  of  stone,  but  a  pencil  had  drawn  and 
stroked  them  in  oil.— Sir  H.  Wotton,  Elements  of 
A  rchitecture. 
Stand  out. 

a.  Hold  resolution ;  hold  a  post ;  not  yield 
a  point. 

King  John  hath  reconciled 
Himself  to  Rome  j  his  spirit  is  come  in, 
That  so  stood  out  against  the  holy  church. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  v.  2. 
Pomtinius  knows  not  you, 
While  you  stand  out  upon  these  traitorous  terms. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy,  iv.  8. 
Let  not  men  flatter  themselves,  that  though  they 
find  it  difficult  at  present  to  combat  and  stand  out 
against  an  ill  practice ;  yet  that  old  age  would  do 
that  for  them,  which  they  in  their  youth  could 
never  find  in  their  hearts  to  do  for  themselves. — 
South,  Sermons. 

Scarce  can  a  good-natured  man  refuse  a  com- 
pliance with  the  solicitations  of  his  company,  and 
stand  out  against  the  raillery  of  his  familiars. — 
Rogers. 

b.  Not  comply  ; .  secede. 

Thou  shall  see  me  once  more  strike  at  Tullus'  face : 
What,  art  thou  stiff?  stand'st  out'/ 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  i.  1. 

If  the  ladies  will  stand  out,  let  them  remember 
that  the  jury  is  not  all  agreed.— Dryden. 

c.  Be  prominent  or  protuberant. 

Their  eyes  stand  out  with  fatness  ;  they  have  more 
than  heart  could  wish— Psalms,  Ixxiii.  7. 

Stand  to. 
a.  Ply ;  persevere. 
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Palinurus  cried  aloud. 

What  gusts  of  weather  from  that  gath'ring  cloud 
Mv  thoughts  presage!  ere  that  the  tempest  roars, 
St'and  to  your  tackles,  mates,  and  stretch  your  oars. 
*  Vryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  v.  18. 

b.  Remain  fixed  in  a  purpose. 

He  that  will  pass  his  land, 
As  I  have  mine,  may  set  his  hand 
And  heart  unto  this  deed,  when  be  hath  read ; 
And  make  the  purchase  spread 
To  both  our  goods  if  he  to  it  will  stand. 

O.  Herbert. 

I  still  stand  to  it.  that  this  is  his  sense,  as  will  ap- 
pear from  the  design  of  his  words.— Bishop  Stilling- 
.':'  •'• 

c.  Abide  by  a  contract  or  assertion. 

As  I  have  no  reason  to  stand  to  the  award  of  my 
enemies;  so  neither  dare  1  trust  the  partiality  of 
my  friends. — Dryden. 
Stand  under.     Undergo;  sustain. 

If  you  unite  in  your  complaints, 
And'force  them  with  a  constancy,  the  cardinal 
Cannot  stand  under  them. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

Stand  up. 

a.  Erect  one's  self ;  rise  from  sitting. 

I  cry  unto  thee,  and  thou  dost  not  hear  me ;  I 
stand  up,  and  thou  regardest  me  not.— Job,  six.  20. 

b.  Arise  in  order  to  gain  notice. 

\\  hen  the  accusers  stood  up,  they  brought  none 
accusation  of  such  things  as  I  supposed. — Acts,vtv. 
18. 

c.  Make  a  party. 

When  we  stood  up  about  the  corn,  he  himsell 

stuck  not  to  call  us  the  many-headed  monster.— 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  ii.  3. 

Stand  upon. 

a.  Concern  ;  interest. 

Does  it  not,  think  thee.  stand  me  now  upon  ? 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

The  king  knowing  well  that  it  stood  him  upon,  by 
how  much  the  more  he  had  hitherto  protracted  the 
time,  by  so  much  the  sooner  to  dispatch  with  the 
rebels.— Bacon.  History  of  the  Reinn  of  Henry  VII. 

It  stands  me  much  upon 
V  enervate  this  objection. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  1.  705. 

Does  it  not  stand  them  upon,  to  examine  upon 

what  grounds  they  presume  it  to  be  a  revelation 

from  God  V — Locke. 

b.  Value ;  take  pride. 

Men  stand  very  much  upon  the  reputation  of 
their  understandings,  and  of  all  things  hate  to  be 
accounted  fools :  the  best  way  to  avoid  this  imputa- 
tion in  to  be  religious.— Archbishop  Tillotson. 

We  highly  esteem  and  stand  much  upon  our 
birth,  though  we  derive  nothing  from  our  ancestors 
but  our  bodies ;  and  it  is  useful  to  improve  this  ad- 
vantage, to  imitate  their  good  examples. — Ray,  On 
the  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the  Works  oftlie 
Creation. 

c.  Insist. 

A  rascally,  yea-forsooth  knave,  to  bear  a  gentle- 
man in  hand,  and  then  stand  upon  security.  — 
Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  L  2. 

Stand.  '•.  a. 
I.  Withstand. 

None  durst  stand  him  ; 
Here,  there,  and  every  where,  enraged  he  flew. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  i  1 

Love  stood  the  siege,  and  would  not  yield  his 

breast.      Dryden,  Theodore  and  Honoria,  33 

Oh  1  had  bounteous  heaven 
Bestow'd  Hippolitus  on  Phaedra's  arms, 
So  had  1  stood  the  shock  of  angry  fate. 

Smith,  Phaedra  and  Hippolitus 
That  not  for  fame,  but  virtue's  better  end, 
He  stood  the  furious  foe,  the  timid  friend, 
The  damning  critick.      Pope,  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot 
'2.  Await ;  abide  ;  suffer. 

Bid  him  disband  his  legions, 
Submit  his  actions  to  the  puhlick  censure, 
And  stand  the  judgment  ol  a  Roman  senate. 

Addison,  Cato 
3.  Keep;  maintain:  (with  ground). 

Turning  at  the  length,  he  stood  his  ground, 
And  uiiss d  his  friend. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  is.  527 
Stand.   -. 
1.  Station  ;  place  where  one.  waits  standing. 

I  have  found  you  out  a  stand  most  fit, 
Where  you  may  have  such  'vantage  on  the  duke, 
He  shall  not  pass  you. 

S/iakfjtpear,  'Measure for  Measure,  iv.  ( 
In  this  covert  will  we  make  a  stand, 
Culling  the  principal  of  all  the  deer. 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  HI.  iii. 
Then  from  his  lofty  stand  on  that  high  tree. 
Down  he  alights  among  the  sportful  hei  <1>. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lust,  iv.  305 
The  princely  hierarch 

In  their  bright  stand  there  left  his  pow'rs  to  seize 
-    :  on  of  the  garden.  /6,c/  x;  '>•> 
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Three  persons  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  assas- 
sinate Timoleon,  as  he  was  offering  up  his  devotions 
in  a  certain  temple:  in  order  to  it,  they  took  their 
several  stands  in  the  most  convenient  places.— Aa- 

'The  male  bird,  whilst  the  hen  is  covering  her  eggs, 
generally  takes  his  stand  upon  a  neighbouring 
bough,  and  diverts  her  with  his  songs  during  her 
sitting.— Id.,  Spectator. 

I  took  my  stand  upon  an  eminence  which  was  ap- 
pointed for  a  general  rendezvous  of  these  tern  ale 
carriers,  to  look  into  their  several  ladings.— 1  oia. 

When  just  as  by  her  stand  Arsaces  past, 
The  window  by  design  or  chance  fell  down, 
And  to  his  view  exposed  her  blushing  beauties. 

Rowe. 

The  urchin  from  his  private  stand 
Took  aim,  and  shot  with  all  his  strength.        bwtje. 
Rank;  post;  station. 

Father,  since  your  fortune  did  attain 
So  high  a  stand,  I  mean  not  to  descend.        Darnel. 

Stop ;  halt. 

A  race  of  youthful  and  unbundled  colts 
Fetching  mad  bounds,  bellowing  and  neighing; 
If  any  air  of  musick  touch  their  ears, 
You  shall  perceive  them  make  a  mutual  stand; 
Their  savage  eyes  turn'd  to  a  modest  gaze. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 

The  Earl  of  Northampton  followed  tlie  horse  so 
closely,  that  they  made  a  stand,  when  he  furiously 
charged  and  routed  them.— Lord  Clarendon,  His- 
tory of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Once  more  the  fleeting  soul  came  back, 
T"  inspire  the  mortal  frame, 
And  in  the  body  took  a  doubtful  stand, 
Doubtful  and  hovering  like  expiring  flame, 
That  mounts  and  falls  by  turns. 

Dryden,  Threnodia  Augustalis,  114. 

At  every  turn  she  made  a  little  stand, 
And  thrust  among  the  thorns  her  lily  hand 
To  draw  the  rose.      Id.,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  i.  191. 

Well,  D'Arlon,  what  is  this  ?— 
The  men  of  Ghent,  my  lord,  the  men  of  Ghent.— 
What,  here?— Two  miles  aloof  they  make  a  stand.— 
What,  are  they  mad?— I  think  not  mad,  my  lord, 
But  desperate. 

H.  Taylor,  Philip  von  Artevelde,  Part  I.  v.  3. 

4.  Stop ;  interruption. 

The  greatest  part  of  trade  is  driven  by  young 
merchants,  upon  burrowing  at  interest;  so  as,  if 
the  usurer  either  call  in  or  keep  back  his  money, 
there  will  ensue  presently  a  great  stand  of  trade.— 
Bacon. 

Should  this  circulation  cease,  the  formation  of 
bodies  would  be  at  an  end,  and  nature  at  a  perfect 
stand. —  Woodward. 

5.  Act  of  opposing. 

We  are  come  off 

Like  Romans ;  neither  foolish  in  our  stands, 
Nor  cowardly  in  retire. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  i.  6. 

6.  Highest  mark  ;    stationary   point ;    point 
from  which  the  next  motion  is  regressive. 

Our  sons  but  the  same  things  can  wish  and  do  ; 
Vice  is  at  stand,  and  at  the  highest  flow: 
Then,  satire,  spread  thy  sails ;  take  all  the  winds  can 
blow.  Dryden. 

In  the  beginning  of  summer  the  days  are  at  a 
stand,  with  little  variation  of  length  or  shortness; 
because  the  diurnal  variation  of  the  sun  partakes 
more  of  a  right  line  than  of  a  spiral.— Id. 

The  sea,  since  the  memory  of  all  ages,  hath  con- 
tinued at  a  stand,  without  considerable  variation.— 
Bentley. 

7.  Point  beyond  which  one  cannot  proceed. 

Every  part  of  what  we  would, 
Doth  make  a  stand  at  what  your  highness  will. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  iv.  2. 

When  famed  Varelst  this  little  wonder  drew, 
Flora  vouchsafed  the  growing  work  to  view; 
Finding  the  painter's  science  at  a  stand, 
The  goddess  snatch'd  the  pencil  from  his  hand : 
And  finishing  the  piece,  she  smiling  said, 
Behold  one  work  of  mine  that  ne'er  shall  fade. 

Prior. 

8.  Difficulty;    perplexity;     embarrassment; 
hesitation. 

A  fool  may  so  far  imitate  the  mien  of  a  wise  man. 
as  at  first  to  put  a  body  to  a  stand  what  to  make  of 
him.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

The  well-sh:'ped  changeling  is  a  man.  has  a  ra- 
tional soul,  though  it  appear  not :  this  is  pa»t  doubt. 
Slake  the  ears  a  little  longer,  then  yon  begin  to 
boggle :  make  the  face  yet  narrower,  and  then  you 
are  at  a  stand. — Locke, 

9.  Frame   or  table  on    which    vessels    are 
placed. 

Such  squires  are  only  fit  for  country  towns, 
To  stink  of  ale,  and  diuta«to*d  with  clowns; 
Who,  to  be  chosen  for  the  laud's  protectors, 
Tope  and  get  drunk  before  the  wise  electors. 

Dryden. 

After  supper  a  stand  was  brought  in,  with  a  brass 
vessel  full  of  wine,  of  which  he  that  pleased  might 
drink;  but  no  liquor  was  forced.— /</.,  Translation 
from  Plutarch,  Life  of  Cleomtnes. 
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10.  Building,  scaffolding,  or  erection  of  any 
kind,  placed  so  as  to  command  a  view  of 
some  particular  object  or  action,  e.g.  a 
procession  or  a  race.  Such  stands  may  be 
either  temporary  or  permanent :  (as  '  the 
Grand  Stand'1  at  Ascot  and  elsewhere). 

At  length,  a  sprinkling  of  human  beings  is  col- 
lected, but  all  is  wondrous  still,  and  wondrous  cold. 
'  The  only  thing  that  gives  sign  of  life,  is  Lord 
Breedall's  movable  stand  ;  and  the  only  intimation 
that  tire  is  still  an  element,  is  the  sailing  breath  of  a 
stray  cigar.— B.  Disraeli,  The  Young  Duke,  b.  iii. 
ch.  i. 

Stand-up,  adj.  [often  sounded  as  two  words.] 
Term  applied  to  pugilistic  contests,  wherein 
the  combatants  stand  manfully  against  one 
another,  avoiding  false  or  sham  falls  :  (as, 
'  A  fair  stand-up  fight '). 

If  it  should  be  pitted  .  . .  for  a  stand-up  fight,  . . . 
its  best  friends  would  have  most  reason  to  deplore 
the  inevitable  results. — Times  Newspaper,  February 
8, 1869. 
Standard,  s.  [N.Fr.  6tendard.~\ 

1.  Ensign  borne  in  battle. 

His  armies,  in  the  following  day, 
On  those  fair  plains  their  standards  proud  display. 

Fairfax. 

Erect  the  standard  there  of  ancient  night, 
Yours  be  the  advantage  all,  mine  the  revenge. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  9S6. 

To  their  common  standard  they  repair ; 
The  nimble  horsemen  scour  the  fields  of  air. 

Dryden. 

Behold  . . .  Camillus,  loaded  home, 
With  standards  well  redeem'd   and   foreign    foes 
o'ercome. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vi.  1132. 

The  royal  standard,  the  state  flag  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  .  .  .  displays  the  arms  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  quarterly,  lirst  and  fourth,  three  lions 
passant,  guardaut  in  pale,  or,  for  England  ;  second, 
a  lion  rampant,  gules  within  a  double  tressure  flory, 
counterflory  of  the  last,  for  Scotland  ;  third,  azure, 
a  harp,  or,  stringed  argent,  for  Ireland ;  on  an  es- 
cutcheon of  pretence,  ensigned  witli  the  electoral 
bonnet,  and  divided  per  pale  and  per  cheveron,  en- 
arched  in  three  compartments,  the  arms  of  His 
Majesty's  dominions  in  Germany;  gules,  two  lions 
passant  guardant  in  pale,  or,  for  Brunswick ;  or,  seme 
of  hearts  proper,  a  lion  rampant,  azure,  Lunenburg; 
third,  gules,  a  horse  current  argent  for  Saxony,  in 
the  centre,  on  an  escutcheon  gules,  the  crown  of 
Charlemagne  proper,  being  the  badge  of  the  office 
of  arch-treasurer  to  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. — 
Falconer,  Nautical  Dictionary.  (Burney). 

2.  That  which  is  of  undoubted  authority  ; 
that  which  is  the  test  of  other  things  of 
the  same  kind. 

The  dogmatist  gives  the  lie  to  all  dissenting  ap- 
prehenders,  and  proclaims  his  judgment  the  fittest 
intellectual  standard. — Glanville. 

The  heavenly  motions  are  more  stated  tha?i  the 
terrestrial  models,  and  are  both  originals  and 
standards.—  Holder. 

When  people  have  brought  right  and  wrong  to  a 
false  standard,  there  follows  an  envious  malevo- 
lence.—Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

The  Romans  made  those  times  the  standard  of 
their  wit,  when  they  subdued  the  world.  —  Misho-p 
Sprat. 

From  these  ancient  standards,  I  descend  to  our 
own  historians. — Felton. 

When  I  shall  propose  the  standard  whereby  I 
give  judgement,  any  may  easily  inform  himself  of 
the  quantity  and  measure  of  it.—  Woudward. 

The  court,  which  used  to  be  the  standard  of  pro- 
priety and  correctness  of  speech, ever  since  conti- 
nued the  worst  school  in  England  for  that  accom- 
plishment.— Swift. 

First  follow  nature,  and  your  judgement  frame 
By  her  just  standard,  which  is  still  the  same. 

Pope.  Essay  on  Criticism,  i.  08. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  I  good-uatur.  dly  pointed 
out  a  blemish  in  my  friend  Mr.  Punch's  person,  and 
say  Mr.  P.  has  a  hump-back,  and  his  nose  and  chin 
are  more  crooked  than  those  features  in  Apollo  or 
Antinous,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  as 
our  standards  of  beauty ;  does  this  argue  malice  on 
my  part  towards  Mr.  Punch  V  Not  in  the  least.  It  is 
the  critic's  duty  to  point  out  defects  as  well  as 
merits,  and  he  invariably  does  his  duly  with  the 
utmost  gentleness  and  candour.— Thackeray,  JJovk 
(if  Snobs,  ch.  xvi. 

•3.  That  which  has  been  tried  by  the  proper 
test. 

The   English   tongue,   if    refined   to    a   certain 
standard,  perhaps  might  be  fixed  for  ever.— Swift. 
4.  Settled  rate ;  fixed  value. 

That  precise  weight  and  fineness,  by  law  appro- 
priated to  the  pieces  of  each  denomination,  is  called 
the  standard.— Locke. 

The  device  of  king  Henry  VII.  was  profound  in 
making  farms  of  a  standard,  that  is,  maintained 
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with  such  a  proportion  of  lands  as  may  breed  a 
subject  to  live  in  plenty.— Bacon. 

A  standard  might  be  made,  under  which  no  horse 
should  be  used  for  draught :  this  would  enlarge  the 
breed  of  horses. — Sir  W,  Temple. 

By  the  present  standard  of  the  coinage,  sixty-two 
shillings  is  coined  out  of  one  pound  weight  of  silver. 
— Arbuthnot. 
Used  adjectivally. 

Our  measures  of  length,  I  cannot  call  standards; 
for  standard  measures  must  be  certain  and  fixed. — 
Holder. 

In  comely  rank  call  every  merit  forth ; 
Imprint  on  every  act  its  standard  worth. 

Prior,  Carmen  Secularefor  the  Year  1700. 

5.  In  Horticulture.     Standing  stem  or  tree. 

A  standard  of  a  damask  rose,  with  the  root  on, 
was  set  upright  in  an  earthen  pan,  full  of  fair  water, 
half  a  foot  under  the  water,  the  standard  being 
more  than  two  foot  above  it. — Bacon,  Natural  and 
Experimental  History. 

Plant  fruit  of  all  sorts,  and  standard,  mural,  or 
shrubs  which  lose  their  leaf. — Evelyn,  Kalendar. 

In   France  part  of  their  gardens  is  laid  out  for 
flowers,  others  for  fruits ;  some  standards,  some 
against  walls. — Sir  W,  Temple. 
O  blackbird  !  sing  me  something  well : 

While  all  the  neighbours  shoot  thee  round, 
I  keep  smooth  plats  of  fruitful  ground, 
Where  thpu  mayst  warble,  eat,  and  dwell. 
The  espaliers  and  the  standards  all 

Are  thine;  the  range  of  lawn  and  park  : 
The  unnetted  black-hearts  ripen  dark, 
All  thine,  against  the  garden  wall. 

Tennyson,  The  Blackbird. 

Standardbearer.     s.       One    who    bears    a 
standard  or  ensign. 

They  shall  be  as  when  a  Standardbearer  fainteth. 
— Isaiah,  x.  18. 

These  are  the  standardbearers  in  our  contending 
armies,  the  dwarfs  and  squires  who  carry  the  im- 
presses of  the  giants  or  knights. — Spectator. 

Standel.  s.     Standard  tree.     Rare. 

The  Driiinians  were  nettled  to  see  the  princely 
standel  of  their  royal  oak  return  with  a  branch  of 
willows. — Howell,  Vocall  Forrest. 

The  commissioners  of  this  county  did  not  over- 
weary themselves  in  working,  when  they  returned 
these  persons ;  presenting  no  underwood,  yea,  no 
standels,  but  only  tymber-oaks,  men  of  great  wealth 
and  worship  in  this  shire. — Fuller,  Worthies,  North- 
umberland. (Rich.) 

Care  was  taken  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth 
(when  woods  were  in  a  far  better  condition  than 
now-a-days)  for  the  preservation  of  the  standels  of 
beech.— Ibid.,  Buckinghamshire. 
Stander.  s. 

1.  One  who  stands. 

Those  soldiers  who  best  kept  their  legs  could 
best  use  their  arms,  the  surest  stander  being  always 
the  soundest  striker.— Fuller,  Holy  War,  p.  21U : 
1639. 

2.  Standard  tree. 

The  young  spring  was  pitifully  nipt  and  over- 
trodden  by  very  beasts ;  and  also  the  fairest  standers 
of  all  were  rooted  up  and  cast  into  the  fire.— Ascham, 
Sclwolmaster. 

Stander  by.     One  present ;  mere  spectator. 

Explain  some  statute  of  the  land  to  the  standers 
by. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

I  would  not  be  a  stander  by  to  hear 
My  sovereign  mistress  clouded  so,  without 
My  present  vengeance  taken. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

When  a  gentleman  is  disposed  to  swear,  it  is  not 
for  any  standers  by  to  curtail  his  oaths.— Id.,  Cym- 
beline,  ii.  1. 

The  standers  by  see  clearly  this  event, 
AH  parties  say  they're  sure,  yet  all  dissent. 

Sir  J.  Denham. 

The  standers  by  suspected  her  to  be  a  duchess. — 
Addison. 

Stander  up.     One  who  makes  himself  of  a 
party. 

The  plausible,  affected  titles  of  publick  spirits, 
standers  tip  for  their  country,  and  for  the  liberties, 
properties,  and  the  rights  of  the  subject.— South, 
Sermons,  vi.  118. 

Standing:,  part.  adj. 

1.  Settled;  established;  not  temporary. 

Standing  armies  have  the  place  of  subjects,  and 
the  government  depends  upon  the  contented  and 
discontented  humours  of  the  soldiers.  —  Sir  W. 
Temple. 

Laugh'd  all  the  powers  who  favour  tyranny. 
And  all  the  standing  army  of  the  sky.          Vryden. 

Money  being  looked  upon  as  the  standing  mea- 
sure of  other  commodities,  men  consider  it  as  a 
standing  measure,  though  when  it  has  varied  its 
quantity  it  is  not  so. — Locke. 

Thus  dotli  he  advise  them  to  erect  among  them- 
selves standing  courts  by  consent.— A'ettlewell. 

Such  a  one,  by  pretending  to  distinguish  himself 
from  the  herd,  becomes  a  standing  object  of  raillery,  j 
— Addison. 
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The  common  standing  rules  of  the  Gospel  are  a 
more  powerful  means  of  conviction  than  any  mi- 
racle.— Bishop  Atterbury. 

Then  Truth  is  hush'd,  that  Heresy  may  preach ; 
And  all  is  trash,  that  Reason  cannot  reach: 
Then  God's  own  image  on  the  soul  impress'd 
Becomes  a  mockery,  and  a  standing  jest. 

Cowper,  Expostulation. 

To  such  length  has  modern  machinery  reached. 
Bankruptcy,  we  said,  was  great ;  but  indeed  money 
itself  is  a  standing  miracle. — Carlyle,  The  French 
Revolution,  pt.  ii.  b.  i.  ch.  ii. 

It  is  (at  least  it  was)  a  sort  of  standing  rule  in 
Oxford  to  wear  the  academic  dress  in  lionising  la- 
dies.— G.  V.  Cox,  Recollections  of  Oxford,  p.  436: 
1868. 

2.  Lasting  ;  not  transitory. 

The  landlord  had  swelled  his  body  to  a  prodigious 
size,  and  worked  up  his  complexion  to  a  standing 
crimson. — Addison. 

3.  Stagnant ;  not  running. 

He  turueth  the  wilderness  into  a  standing  water. 
— Psalms,  cvii.  35. 

This  made  their  flowing  shrink 
From  standing  lake  to  tripping  ebb. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  846. 

4.  Fixed ;  not  movable. 

There's  his  chamber, 
His  standing  bed  and  truckle  bed. 

Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  5. 
The  standing  part  of  a  rope  or  tackle,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  knots,  is  the  principal  part  of  a  rope  which 
is  made  fast  to  the  mast,  deck,  or  block  ;  in  contra- 
distinction to  that  pulled  upon,  which  is  called  the 
fall  or  running  part.  The  standing  part  of  a  sheet 
is  that  part  which  is  made  fast  to  a  ring  at  the  ship's 
quarter.  . . .  Standing  rigging  is  that  which  is  em- 
ployed to  sustain  the  mast,  and  which  remains  in  a 
fixed  position  ;  as  the  shrouds,  stays,  and  backstays. 
Running  rigging  is  that  which  is  fitted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  sails.  Standing  water  is  that  in  which 
there  is  no  Current  or  tide. — Falconer,  Nautical  Dic- 
tionary. (Burney.) 

5.  Continuing  erect ;    not  fallen ;    not  cut 
down. 

He  let  them  go  into  the  standing  corn  of  the 
Philistines.— Judges,  xv.  5. 

Standing-,  verbal  abs. 

1.  Continuance;  long  possession  of  an  office, 
character,  or  place. 

Nothing  had  been  more  easy  than  to  command  a 
patron  of  a  long  standing. — Dryden. 

Although  the  ancients  were  of  opinion  that  Egypt 
was  formerly  sea ;  yet  this  tract  of  land  is  as  old, 
and  of  as  long  a  standing  as  any  upon  the  continent 
of  Africa. —  Woodward. 

I  wish  your  fortune  had  enabled  you  to  have  con- 
tinued longer  in  the  university,  till  you  were  of  ten 
years'  standing.— Swift. 

2.  Station  ;  place  to  stand  in. 

Such  ordnance  as  he  brought  with  him, because  it 
was  fitter  for  service  in  field  than  for  battery,  did 
only  beat  down  the  battlements,  and  such  little 
standings. — Knolles,  History  oftJie  Turks. 

His  coming  is  in  state;  I  will  provide  you  a  good 
standing  to  see  his  entry.— Bacon. 

Standing  for  hackney  carriages. — Public  Notice 
in  several  Parts  of  London. 

3.  Power  to  stand. 

I  sink  in  deep  mire,  where  there  is  no  standing.— 
Psalms,  Ixix.  2. 

No  place  for  standing,  miscalled  standing  room. 
J.  and  H.  Smith,  Rejected  Addresses, 
Imitation  of  Crabbe. 

4.  Rank ;  condition. 

Standisb.  s.  [stand- dish. ~\  Stand  for  pen 
and  ink. 

I  have  newly  made  at  least  an  essay  of  my  inven- 
tion in  the  structure  of  a  little  poor  standish. — Sir 
H.  Wolton,  Remains,  p.  399. 

A  Grub-street  patriot  does  not  write  to  secure, 
but  get  something:  should  the  government  be  over- 
turned, he  has  nothing  to  lose  out  an  old  standish. 
— Addison. 

1  bequeath  to  Deane  Swift,  esq.  my  large  silver 
standish,  consisting  of  a  large  silver  plate,  au  ink- 
pot,  and  a  sand-box. — Swift. 

Standstill,  s.  Incapacity  of  moving  or 
stirring  :  (as  '  Beat  to  a  standstill'). 

If  one  of  the  Siamese  twins  insisted  on  running, 
and  the  other  on  walking,  the  result  would  be  a 
stand-still,  if  not  a  downfall.  —  Times  Newspaper, 
February  26, 18G9. 

Stang;.  s.   [A.S.] 

1 .  Long  bar ;  wooden  pole  ;  shaft  of  a  cart. 

2.  Perch  ;  measure  of  land. 

These  fields  were  intermingled  with  woods  of  half 
a  slang,  and  the  tallest  tree  appeared  to  be  seven 
feet  high.— Swift. 

Ride  the  stang.  Ride  skimmington.  See 
extracts. 
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Early  on  the  morning  of  the  first  of  January,  the 
Fsex  Populi  assemble  together  carrying  stands  and 
baskets.  Any  inhabitant,  stranger,  or  whoever  joins 
not  the  ruffian  tribe  in  sacrificing  to  their  favourite 
saint-day,  if  unfortunate  enough  to  be  met  by  any  of 
the  band,  is  immediately  mounted  across  the  stang 
(if  a  woman,  she  is  basketed),  and  carried  shoulder- 
height  to  the  nearest  public-house,  where  the  pay- 
ment of  sixpence  immediately  liberates  the  prisoner. 
— Oentleman's  Magazine,  p.  1169 :  1791. 

Thomas  Jameson,  Matthew  Marrington,  George 
Ball,  Joseph  Rowntree,  Simon  Emmerson,  Robin 
Parkin,  and  Francis  Wardell,  for  violently  assault- 
ing Nicholas  Lowes,  of  Bishop  Wearmouth,  and 
carrying  him  on  a  stang,  were  sentenced  to  be  im- 
prisoned two  years  in  Durham  gaol,  and  find  sure- 
ties for  their  good  behaviour  for  three  years.  — 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Courant,  August  8, 1793. 

A  party  of  boys,  assuming  the  office  of  public 
censors,  are  riding  the  stang.  This  is  a  pole,  sup- 
ported on  the  shoulders  of  two  or  more  of  the  lads, 
across  which  one  of  them  is  mounted,  beating  an 
old  pan  or  kettle  with  a  stick.  He  at  the  same  time 
repeats  a  speech,  or  what  they  term  a  noiuiny, 
which,  for  the  sake  of  detailing  the  whole  ceremony, 
is  here  subjoined : — 

With  a  ran,  tan,  tan, 
On  my  old  tin  can, 

Mrs. and  her  good  man. 

She  bang'd  him,  she  bang'd  him, 
For  spending  a  penny  when  he  stood  in  need ; 
She  up  with  a  three-footed  stool ; 
She  struck  him  so  hard,  and  she  cut  so  deep, 
Till  the  blood  run  down  like  a  new-stuck  sheep. 
Costume  of  Yorkshire,  p.  63:  1814. 

A  custom  [is]  still  prevalent  among  the  country 
people  of  Scotland;  who  oblige  any  man,  who  is  so 
unmanly  as  to  beat  his  wife,  to  ride  astride  on  a 
long  pole,  borne  by  two  men,  through  the  village,  as 
a  mark  of  the  highest  infamy.  This  they  call  riding 
the  stang;  and  the  person  who  has  been  thus 
treated,  seldom  recovers  his  honour  in  the  opinion 
of  his  neighbours.  When  they  cannot  lay  hold  of 
the  culprit  himself,  they  put  some  young  fellow  on 
the  stang  or  pole,  who  proclaims  that  it  is  not  on 
his  own  account  that  he  is  thus  treated,  but  on  that 
of  another  person,  whom  he  names. — Callander, 
Two  Ancient  Scottish  Poems,  p.  154. 

To  ride  the  stang,  is  to  be  mounted  on  a  strong 
pole,  borne  on  men's  shoulders,  and  carried  about 
from  place  to  place ;  the  rider  representing  usually 
a  henpecked  husband,  and  sometimes  the  husband 
who  had  beaten  his  wife.  To  ride  skimmington,  is, 
in  some  parts  of  England,  of  much  the  same  import. 
— Todd. 

The  riding  of  the  stang  on  a  woman  that  hath 
beat  her  husband  is,  as  1  have  described,  by  one's 
riding  upon  a  long  piece  of  wood,  carried  by  two 
others  on  their  shoulders,  where,  like  a  herald,  he 
proclaims  the  woman's  name,  &c.— Notes  to  Allan 
Ramsay's  Poems,  cited  by  Brand. 

There  used  formerly,  and  I  believe  it  is  still  now 
and  then  retained,  to  be  a  kind  of  ignominious  pro- 
cession in  the  north  of  England,  called  riding  (he 
stang,  when,  as  the  glossary  to  Douglas's  Virgil  in- 
forms us,  one  is  made  to  ride  on  a  pole  for  his  neigh- 
bour's wife's  fault.— Brand,  Popular  Antiquities,  ii. 
107. 

Stanbope.  s.  Kind  of  gig,  named  from  the 
man  of  fashion  who  first  brought  it  into 
notice,  about  A.D.  1820. 

The  office  of  Wilkins  Flasher,  Esquire,  of  the  Stock 
Exchange,  was  in  a  first  floor  up  a  court  behind  the 
Bank  of  England;  the  house  of  Wilkins  Flasher, 
Esquire,  was  at  Brixton,  Surrey ;  the  horse  and  stan  - 
hope  of  Wilkins  Flasher,  Esquire,  were  at  an  adja- 
cent livery  stable;  the  groom  of  Wilkins  Flasher, 
Esquire,  was  on  his  way  to  the  West  End  to  deliver 
some  game;  the  clerk  of  Wilkins  Flasher,  Esquire, 
had  gone  to  his  dinner;  and  so  Wilkins  Flasher, 
Esquire,  himself,  cried, .'  Come  in,'  when  Mr.  Pell 
and  his  companions  knocked  at  the  counting-house 
door. — Dickens,  Pickwick  Papers,  ch.  Iv. 

Staniel.  s.  [see  Stonegall.]  In  Falconry. 
Inferior  kind  of  hawk  so  called :  ?  sparrow- 
hawk  ;  Pkestril;  Stone-hawk. 

With  what  wing  the  stanyel  checks  at  it. 

Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  5. 
To  prevent  this  daunger,  therefore,  the  doves  need 
to  have  with  them  the  bird  which  is  called  Tinnun- 
culus,  i.e.  a  kestril,  orstannel;  for  she  defundeth 
them,  and  (by  a  certain  natural  power  that  she  hath ) 
skareth  and  terril'yeth  all  other  hawkes ;  insomuch 
that  they  cannot  abide  either  to  see  her  or  to  heare 
her  crie. — Holland,  Translation  of  Pliny's  Natural 
History,  b.x.  ch.xxxvii.  (Rich.) 

'Slid,  this  MUSIEUS  is  a  martialist ;  and  if  I  had  not 
held  him  a  feverish,  white-livered  staniel,  that  would 
never  have  encountered  any  but  the  seven  sisters, 
th.it  Knkht  of  the  Sun  who  employed  me  should 
have  done  his  errand  himself.— Lady  Alimony,  sign. 
B.  1.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Stanielry.  *.  Ignoble  falconry.  Rare. 

My  wish  shall  be  for  all  that  puny,  pen-feathered 
avry  of  buzardism  and  stanielry. — Lady  Alimony, 
sfgri.  1.  4.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Stank,  adj.    [Italian,  stanco.~\    Weak  ;  worn 
out ;  weary.     Rare. 
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DiMon,  I  am  so  stiff  and  so  stank, 
That  unneth  I  may  stand  any  more, 
And  how  the  western  wind  bloweth  sore, 
Beating  the  withered  leaf  from  the  tree.      Spenstr. 
Stank.    ».      [A.S.  stanc.]     Dam;    that  by 

which  anything  is  held  up,  or  kept  back. 
Stannary.    5.      [Lat.  stannum  =  t'm.']      Tin 
mine;    tin-work,  especially  in   Cornwall, 
the    chief  tin  district   of   England    and 


STAR 

..Stanzas  were  first  introduced  from  the !  Italian 
into  the  French  poetry  about  .the  year  Io80  and 
thence  they  were  transferred  into  the  fcnglisn. 

"^When  two^or^more  staves  are  knit  together  into 
one. the  compound  stave  thence  resulting  maybe 
called  a  stanza-*,  name  that  seems  to  have  been  first 
applied  to  the  compound  Italian  staves  which  came 
into  fashion  during  the  sixteenth  century.-I?r. 
Guest,  History  of  English  Rhi/thms,  b.  iv.  cn.i. 

stanzaic.  adj.    Arranged  as  a  stanza. 


(See  under  Stanza.) 


y  'publick  law  the  mint  were  ordained  to  be  j  Staple.  S. 
oniv  supplied  by  our  stannaries,  how  currently   j    gettled  mart ;  established  emporium. 

would  thev  pass  for   more   precious   than   silver 


uVhie^-ltt 'Hall.  Select  Thoughts,  §  17. 

The  stannary  courts  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall 
for  the  administration  of  justice  among  the  tinners 
lit-n-in,  are  also  courts  of  record,  but  of  the  same 
private  and  exclusive  nature.  They  are  held  before 
the  lord  warden  and  his  substitutes,  in  virtue  of  a 
privilege  granted  to  the  workers  in  the  tin  mines 
there  to  sue  and  be  sued  only  in  their  own  courts, 
that  thev  may  not  be  drawn  from  their  business, 
which  is  highly  profitable  to  the  public,  by  attending  | 
tli»ir  lawsuits  in  other  courts.  ...  All  tinners  and 
labourers  in  and  about  the  stannaries  shall,  during 
tli,-  time  of  tht-ir  working  therein  bonfl,  fide,  be  pn- 
*  ili-iced  from  suits  of  other  courts,  and  be  only  im- 
pleaded  in  the  stannary  court  on  all  matters  ex- 
cepting pleas  of  land,  }ife,  and  member.— Sir  W. 
lit.  ii-ksf  une,  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England, 
b.iii.  ch.  vi.  §  8. 

Come,  Yarmouth,  my  boy,  never  trouble  your  brains 
About  what  your  old  crony, 
The  Emperor  Boney, 

Is  doing,  or  brewinc,  on  Muscovy's  plains. 
Nor  tremble,  my  lad,  at  the  fate  of  our  granaries ; 
Should  there  come  a  famine, 
Still  plenty  to  cram  in 

You  always  snail  have,  my  dear  lord  of  the  stan- 
naries.       T.  Moore,  The  Twopenny  Postbag. 
In  the  tinyular  number. 

She  hath  also  laid  upon  you  the  charge  of  a  govern- 
ment in  your  own  countrie,  where  you  are  to  «om- 
maml  manie  people  by  your  honorable  office  of  the 
stannarie,  and  where  you  are  both  a  judge  and  a 
cliHiicellor  to  rule  in  justice  and  to  judge  in  equitie. 
—Holinshed.  Chronicle,  Epistle  Dedicatory.  (Rich.) 
Used  adjectivally. 

A  steward  keepeth  his  court  once  every  three 
weeks :   they  are  termed  stannary  courts,  of  the 
Latin  stannum,  and  hold  plea  of  action  of  debt  or 
trespass  about  white  or  black  tin.— Carew. 
Stanstickie.   *.      Stickleback;    banstickle; 
Jack  banstickle. 

To  stanttickles  he  did  them  all  transform, 
A  ttsh  no  bitnrer  than  a  petty  worm. 

The  New  Metamorphoses;  MS.  temp.  Jac.  I. 

(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Stanza.  *.  [Italian.]  In  Poetry.  Term 
applied  to  certain  definite  divisions  of  a 
metrical  composition  in  which  there  is  a 
pause,  stand,  or  break,  in  both  the  sense 
and  the  metre.  The  stanza  is  more  regular 
than  the  strophe,  and  longer  than  the 
couplet ;  though  of  course  a  couplet  can  be 
printed  in  a  stanzaic  form.  Triplets,  how- 
t-ver,  have  a  fairer  claim  to  be  considered 
such,  while  in  respect  to  the  quatrain, 
especially  when  (as  in  Gray's  Elegy,  &c.) 
the  rhymes  are  alternate,  there  is  no  doubt 
as  to  its  character.  The  Spenserian  stanza 
(Faerie  Queen,  Childe  Harold,  &c.)  has 
nine  lines  ;  the  Italian  Ottava  rima  (as  in 


A  staple  of  romance  and  lies, 

False  tears,  and  real  perjuries.  -DnMnrb 

Prior,  An  English  Padlock. 

The  customs  of  Alexandria  were  very  great,  it 
having  been  the  staple  of  the  Indian  trade-^r- 
buthnot.  Tables  of  ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and 

TyreAJenndw  the  Great  sacked ;  and,  establish- 
ing the  staple  at  Alexandria,  made  the  greatest  re- 
volution in  trade  that  ever  was  known.— /d. 

The  earl  then  acquainted  them  that  he  snoi 
move  their  sovereign  to  honour  Woodstock  occa- 
lionallv  with  her  residence Meanwhile   he  re- 


stock,  her  majesty  was  minded  to  erect  the  town 
into  a  staple  for  wool.— Sir  W.  Scott,  hemlworth, 

Bruges  . . .  was  the  great  staple  for  both  Mediter- 
ranean and  northern  merchandise.— ffallam,  View 
of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
ch.  ix.  pt.  ii. 

2.  Original  material  of  a  manufacture. 

At  Leister,  for  her  wool  whose  staple  doth  excel, 
And  seems  to  overmatch  the  golden  Phrygian  fell. 
Drayton,  Polyolbton, 

3.  Staple  commodity. 

As  I  told  you  before,  the  whale  is  the  staple  of  this 
island.  You  observe  that  his  skin  serves  us  as  a 
house ;  from  his  bones  we  form  all  our  implements— 
from  his  sinews,  our  thickest  ropes  down  to  our  finest 
thread.  The  dress  we  wear  is  composed  of  the  belly- 
part  of  the  skin,  dressed  with  a  sort  of  soap,  com- 
posed of  the  alkali  obtained  from  the  sea-weed  which 
abounds  in  the  lake,  and  the  oil  of  the  whale.  His 
blubber  serves  us  for  fuel  and  candle ;  his  flesh  for 
meat,  and  the  milk  is  invaluable  to  us.—Marryat 
The  Pacha  of  Many  Tales. 

4.  Main  element. 

4 1  have  been  bred  and  reared  all  my  life  by  this 
grandfather  of  whom  I  have  just  spoken.  Now,  he 
has  a  great  many  good  points ;  there  is  no  doubi 
about  that ;  I'll  not  disguise  the  fact  from  you ;  buf 
he  has  two  very  great  faults,  which  are  the  stapl 
of  his  bad  side.  In  the  first  place,  he  has  the  mos 
confirmed  obstinacy  of  character  you  ever  met  witl 
in  any  human  creature.  In  the  second,  he  is  mos 
abominably  selfish.'— Dickens,  Martin  Chuszlewit 
ch.  vi. 

Staple,  adj. 

1.  Settled  ;  established  in  commerce. 

Some  English  wool,  vex'd  in  a  Belgian  loom, 

And  into  cloth  of  spungy  softness  made, 
Did  into  France  or  colder  Denmark  roam, 

To  ruin  with  worse  ware  our  staple  trade. 

Dry  den,  Annus  Mirabilis,  ccvii 

[Leather],  though  common  to>  all  counties,  is  en 
tered  under  the  manufactures  of  Middlesex,  becausi 
London  therein  is  the  staple  place  of  slaughter,  an< 
the  hides  of  beasts  there  bought,  and  generallj 
tanned  about  Enfield,  in  this  county.— Fuller,  War 
thies,  Middlesex. 

[The]  commerce  of  the  English  towns  was  con 
fined  to  the  exportation  of  wool,  the  great  stapl 
commodity  of  England. — Hallam,  View  of  the  Stat 
of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  pt.  ii.  ch.  ix. 


Don  Juan)  eight ;  these  numbers  and  four 

giving  the  ordinary  number.    The  type  and  2.  According  to  the  laws  of  commerce. 

standard  of  the  stanza  is  found  in  such 

Latin  and  Greek  metres  as  the  Alcaic,  the 

Sapphic,  and  more  particularly  the  stanzaic 

A-rU-piad,  wherein  the  first  three  lines  are  Staple,  s 


What  needy  writer  would  not  solicit  to  wor 
under  such  masters,  who  will  take  off  their  ware  a 
their  own  rates,  and  trouble  not  themselves  to  exa 
mine  whether  it  be  staple  or  no  ?— Swift. 

Loop  of  iron ;  bar  bent  and  drive 
in  at  both  ends. 

1  have  seen  staples  of  doors  and  nails  born.— 
Peacham. 

Stapler,  s.     Merchant  of  the  staple 

I  do  not  mean  only  the  staplers  of  Hamburgh  an 
Rotterdam.— Howell,  Letters,  i.  6,  52. 
,     Star.  *.     [A.S.  steorra.~\ 

Horace  confines  himself  strictly  to  one  sort  of    |     T  11TY,;nf.,,a  nnrtiiriiiil   hpnvpnlv  hnrUr    r,tko 
srse  or  stmua  in  .-very  oAe.-Drvden.  i  »•  ^.u«»nous  nocturnal  Heavenly  body,  otne 

than  the  moon  ;  generally  comprising  th 
fixed  stars  and  planets  ;  strictly  the  formt 
only. 

Then  let  the  pebbles  on  the  hungry  beach 
Fillip  the  stars.  Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  v. 

I  might  as  well  attempt 
To  fix  upon  some  bright  particular  star. 


identical  in   the  way  of  metre,  and   the 
third,  with  which  the   stanza  concludes, 
differs  from  them  only  in  its  length. 
So  bold  a%yet  no  verse  of  mine  has  been 

To  wear  that  gem  on  any  line. 
Nor  till  the  happy  nuptial  hoiise  be  seen 
Shall  any  stanza  with  it  shine.  Cowley. 


In  quatrain*,  the  last  line  of  the  stanza  is  to  be 
considered  in  the  composition  of  the  first.— Id. 

Before  his  sacred  name  flies  every  fault, 
And  each  exalted  stanza  teems  witli  thought. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  ii.  422. 

xiiinza  [is~|  a  certain  otated  number  of  grave 

verses,  containing  some  perfect  sense,  terminated 

with  a  n-si  ur  p:mv.    The  word  is  Italian,  and  sie- 

•i  stand  or  station,  because  of  the  pause  to  be 

made  at  the  end  of  each  stanza,  or  complete  sense. 
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And  strive  to  wed  it.  he's  so  much  above  me. 

Id.,  A  ll's  well  that  ends  well,  i. 


STAR 

Now  of  love  they  treat,  till  the  evening  star, 
Love's  harbinger,  appear'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  588. 

His  soul  was  like  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart. 

Wordsworth. 
A  violet  'neath  a  mossy  stone, 

Half-hidden  from  the  eye ; 
A  single  star,  when  only  one 

Is  shining  in  the  sky.  Id. 

It  would  be  a  vain  task  to  count  the  stars  in  one 
of  these  globular  clusters.  They  are  not  to  be 
reckoned  by  hundreds ;  and  on  a  rough  calculation, 
grounded  on  the  apparent  intervals  between  them 
at  the  borders  (where  they  are  not  seen  projected 
on  each  other)  and  the  angular  diameter  of  tho 
whole  group,  it  would  appear  that  many  clusters  of 
this  description  must  contain  at  least  ten  or  twenty 
thousand  stars  compressed  and  wedged  together  in 
a  round  space,  whose  angular  diameter  does  not 
exceed  8  or  10  minutes ;  i.e.  in  an  area  not  exceeding 
the  tenth  part  of  that  covered  by  the  moon.— Sir 
J.  Herschel,  in  Lardner's  Cabinet  Encyclopedia, 
Astronomy. 
As  \hvfirst  element  in  a  compound. 

Hither  the  Syracusan's  art  translates 
Heaven's  form,  the  course  of  things  and  human 

fates ; 

The  included  spirit  serving  the  star-declc'd  signs, 
The  living  work  in  constant  motions  winds. 

Hakewill,  Apology. 
With  the.     Polestar. 

Well,  if  you  be  not  turn'd  Turk,  there  is  no  more 
sailing  by  the  star.—Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing,  iii.  4. 

J.  Configuration  of  the  planets  supposed  to 
influence  fortune. 

We  are  apt  to  do  amiss,  and  lay  the  blame  upon 
our  stars  or  fortune. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

He  [Grillparzer]  has  met  with  applause  in  the 
career  [writing  dramas]  ;  which  therefore  he  is 
likely  to  follow  farther  and  farther,  let  nature  and 
his  stars  say  to  it  what  they  witt.—Carlyle,  Critical 
and  Miscellaneous  Essays,  German  Playwrights. 

L  Mark  of  reference  ;  asterisk. 

Remarks  worthy  of  riper  observation,  note  with  a 
marginal  star. —  Watts. 
Ornament. 

So  like  a  shattered  column  lay  the  king  ; 
Not  like  that  Arthur,  who  with  lance  in  rest, 
From  spur  to  plume  a  star  of  tournament. 
Shot  through  the  lists  at  Camelot,  and  charged 
Before  the  eyes  of  ladies  and  of  kings. 

Tennyson,  The  Epic. 

Specially  applied,  in  theatrical  matters,  to 
an  actor  of  superior  eminence ;  e.g.  one 
from  the  capital  among:  those  of  the  pro- 
vinces. Hence,  also,  the  use  of  the  verb, 
as  ' starring'1  or  '•starring  it  in  the  pro- 
vinces.' 
7.  Decoration. 

Eighteen  shillings  a  week  !  Just,  most  just,  thy 
censure,  upright  Pecksniff!  Had  it  been  for  the 
sake  of  a  ribbon,  star,  or  garter,  ...  or  eighteen 
thousand  pounds,  or  even  eighteen  hundred ;— but 
to  worship  the  golden  calf  for  eighteen  shillings  a 
week  !  Oh  pitiful,  pitiful!—  Dickens,  Martin  Chuz- 
zlewit,  ch.  x. 

Flaw. 

Tired  out 

With  cutting  eights  that  day  upon  the  pond, 
Where,  three  times  slipping  from  the  outer  edge, 
I  bump'd  the  icu  into  three  several  stars. 

Tennyson,  The  Epic. 
Star.  v.  a. 

1.  Influence,  or  determine  by  the  stars. 

My  third  comfort, 

Starr'd  most  unluckily,  is  from  my  breast 
Haled  out  to  murder. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iii.  2. 

2.  Decorate  with  stars. 

He  furious  hurl'd  against  the  ground 
His  sceptre  starr'd  with  golden  studs  around. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Iliad,  i.  325. 
Star-of-Bethlehem.  s.     Native  plant  of  the 

genus  Ornithogalum  (umbellatum). 
Starapple.  s.     In  Botany.     Edible  fruit  of 
the  Chrysophyllum  Cainito. 

The  starapple  is  a  globular  or  olive-shaped  soft 
fleshy  fruit,  inclosing  a  stone  of  the  same  shape. 
This  plant  grows  in  the  warmest  parts  of  America, 
where  the  fruit  is  eaten  by  way  of  dessert.  It  grows 
to  the  height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet.— Miller. 

The  fruit  of  many  [of  the  Sapotacese]  is  esteemed 

in  their  native  countries  as  an  article  of  the  dessert. 

Sucli  are  the  sapoililla  plum,  the  starapple,  the 

marmalade,  the  medlar  of  Surinam,  and  others; 

they  are  described  as  having  generally  a  sweet  taste, 

with  a  little  acidity.— Lindley,  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

Starboard,    s.     [A.S.    steorbord  =  rudder.] 

Right-hand  side  of  the  ship,  as  larboard  is 

the  left. 


STAR 

On  shipboard  the  mariners  will  not  leave  their 
starboard  and  larboard,  because  some  one  accounts 
it  gibberish.  —  Bramhall. 

We  have  had  enough  of  action  and  of  motion,  we 
Roll'd  to  starboard,  roll'd  to  larboard,  when  the 

surge  was  seething  free, 

When  the  wallowing  monster  spouted  his  foam- 
fountains  in  the  sea. 

Tennyson,  The  Lotos-eaters. 
Used  adjectivally. 

The  Bellona  .  .  .  kept  too  close  to  the  starboard 
shoal,  and  grounded  against  the  outer  ship  of  the 
enemy.  .  .  .  Each  ship  had  been  ordered  to  pass  her 
leader  on  the  starboard  side,  because  the  water  was 
supposed  to  shoal  on  the  larboard  shore.—  Southey,  I 
Life  of  Nelson,  ch.  vii. 

On  the  starboard  side  of  the  deck,  just  abaft  the 
angway,  stood  the  apparatus  of  punishment.  — 
lannay,  Singleton  Fontenoy. 

That 


gan 

lla 


Starcb.     s.      [stark  =  strong,    stiff] 

which  gives  strength,  or  stiffness  ;  especi- 
ally applied  to  certain  granular  vegetable 
elements,  which,  when  partially  dissolved 
in  water,  may  be  used  for  the  stiffening  of 
linen.     In  Physiology,  starch  is  an  impor-  , 
tant  alimentary  substance ;    and  in   Che-  Starcbed.  part.  adj. 
mistry,  important  for  the  way  in  which  it  '<  J  •  Stiffened  with  starch, 
comports  itself  with  certain  reagents,  e.  g. 


STAR 

Queen  Elizabeth),  but  from  the  starra  (Hebrew  I 
Snetar)  or  Jewish  covenants,  which  were  deposited 
there  by  Richard  I.  in  chests  under  three  locks.  No 
starr  was  allowed  to  be  valid  except  found  in  those 
repositories;  here  they  remained  till  the  banish- 
ment of  the  Jews  by  Edward  I.— Pennant,  London, 
p.  122.  (Rich.) 

Thus  it  was  the  Court  of  Star-cJiamber  (as  the 
old  court  of  the  King's  Concilium  Ordinarium  was 
now  called)  exercised  an  extensive  and  anomalous 
jurisdiction,  by  means  of  which  men  were  arbitrarily 
fined  and  imprisoned,  and  often  suffered  cruel  muti- 
lations for  any  alleged  misconduct  which  the  lords 
and  prelates  of  the  council  or  any  minister  of  the  j 
crown  might  think  fit  to  impute  to  them.— Sir  E.  8, 
Creasy,  The  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  English  Con- 
stitution, ch.  xv. 

No  attempt  was  made  after  the  Restoration  to 
revive  some  of  the  instruments  of  royal  misgovern- 
ment  which  the  Long  Parliament  had  overthrown. 
The  Court  of  Star-chamber  had  been  abolished,  nor 
was  it  ever  revived. — Id.,  ch.  xvi. 


T? 
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Used  adjectivally, 

I'll  make  a  starchamber  matter  of  it :  if  he  were 
twenty  Sir  John  Falstaffs,  he  shall  not  abuse  Robert 
Shallow,  esq. — Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor, i.  1. 


iodine.  Thus  considered,  starchy  is  often 
rendered  by  the  word  amylaceous,  from 
amylum  =  starch. 

But  wot  you  what  ?  The  devill,  as  he  in  the  ful- 
nesse  of  his  malice  first  invented  those  great  ruffes, 
so  hath  he  now  found  out  also  two  great  pillers  to 
bear  up  and  maintain  this  his  kingdom  of  pride 
withall  (for  the  devill  is  king  and  prince  over  all 
pride).  The  one  arch  or  piller  with  which  the 
devill's  kingdome  of  great  ruffes  is  underpropped,  is  a 
certain  kind  of  liquid  matter  which  they  call  startch, 
wherein  the  devill  hath  willed  them  to  wash  and 
drie  their  ruffes,  which  being  drie  will  stand  stiff 
and  inflexible  about  their  neckes.  The  other  piller 
is  a  certain  device  of  wiers,  crested  for  the  purpose, 
whipped  over  with  gold  thred,  silver,  or  silk,  and 
this  he  calleth  a  supportasse  or  underpropper. — 
Anatomie  of  Abuses.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Has  he 

Disliked  your  yellow  starch,  or  said  your  doublet 
Was  not  exactly  Frenchified  ? 

Fletcher,  Queen  of  Corinth. 

With  starch  thin  laid  on,  and  the  skin  well 
stretched,  prepare  your  ground.  —  Peacham,  On 
Drawing. 

Three  kinds  of  starch  have  been  distinguished  by 
chemists ;  that  of  wheat,  that  called  inuline,  and  | 
lichen  starch.  These  three  agree  in  being  insoluble 
in  cold  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  oils,  and  in  being 
converted  into  sugar  by  either  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
or  diastase.  The  main  difference  between  them  con- 
sists in  their  habitudes  with  water  and  iodine. — 
Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines, 

Used  adjectivally. 

The  potato  consists  of  a  mass  of  cells,  enclosing 
starch-granules  and  an  albuminous  juice.  The  che- 
mical composition  of  the  potato  is  subject  to  great 
variations,  as  the  analyses  of  different  chemists  vary 
considerably.  In  general  terms,  it  may  be  stated 
that  potatoes  contain  water  in  quantity  amounting 
to  three-fourths  of  their  weight,  the  remaining 
fourth  part  being  made  up  of  starch,  gum,  sugar, 
albumen,  vegetable  fibre,  and  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  fatty  material. — Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary 
of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

2.  Stiff,  formal  manner. 

This  professor  is  to  infuse  into  their  manners  that 
beautiful  political  starch, ,  which  may  qualify  them 
for  levees,  conferenees,  visits. — Addison,  Spectator, 
no.  305. 

Starcb.  adj.     Stiff ;  precise  ;  rigid. 

If  this  will  not  do,  'tis  but  misrepresenting 
sobriety  as  a  starch  and  formal,  and  virtue  as  a 
laborious  and  slavish,  thing. — Killingbeck,  Sermons, 
p.  230. 

Starcb.  v.  a.     Stiffen  with  starch. 

Her  goodly  countenance  I've  seen 
Set  off  with  kerchief  starch'd  and  pinners  clean. 

Gay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Friday,  57. 

starchamber.    s.      Old   criminal   court  of 
equity,  now  abolished. 

There  is  a  royal  court  o'  the  star-chamber 
Will  scatter  all  these  mists,  disperse  these  vapours. 
And  clear  the  truth.    B.  Jonnon,  The  New  Inn,  v.  5. 

[They]  doe  sit  in  a  place  which  is  called  the 
starre-ciiamber,  eyther  because  it  is  full  of  win- 
dowes,  or  because  at  the  lirst  all  the  roofe  thereof 
was  decked  with  images  of  stnrres  gilted. — Smith, 
Commonwealth,  b.  iii.  ch.  iv.  (Rich.) 

That  court  of  justice,  so  tremendous  in  the  Tudor 
and  part  of  the  Stuart  reign,  the  star-chamber, 
still  keeps  its  name,  which  was  not  taken  from  the 


Who  ?  this  in  the  starched  beard  ? 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour. 

2.  Stiff;  precise;  formal. 

As  supercilious  ...  as  a  starcht  gallant  is  of  any 
thing  that  may  disorder  his  dress.  —  Hammond, 
Works,  iv.  614. 

Does  the  Gospel  any  where  prescribe  a  starched 
squeezed  countenance,  a  stiff  formal  gait,  or  a  sin- 
gularity of  manners  ? — Swift. 

Starcbedness.   s.     Attribute   suggested  by 
Starched;  stiffness;  formality. 

Chancing  to  smile  at  the  Moor's  deportment,  as 
not  answering  the  starchedness  of  his  own  nation. — 
L.  Addison,  Description  of  Western  Barbary, 
p.  105:  1671. 

Starcber.  s.     One  whose  trade  is  to  starch. 

The  taylors,  starchers,  semsters. 

Marston,  What  you  will. 

Starcbly.  ado.  In  a  starch  manner  ;  stiffly  ; 
precisely. 

In  answer  to  all  this,  I  might  with  good  pretence 
enough  talk  starchly,  and  affect  ignorance  of  what 
you  would  be  at. — Swift,  Letter  (in  Sheridan's  Life 
of  Swift) :  1704. 

Stare,  s.     [A.S.  stare,  staer,  stcern.']     Star- 
ling. 

He  that  hath  nothing  but  language  only  may  be  no 
more  praised  than  a  popinjay,  a  pye,  or  a  stare,  when 
they  speak  featly.— Sir  T.  Elyot,  Governour,  fol.  40. 

Stare,  v.  n.     [A.S.  starian.~\ 
1.  Look  with  fixed  eyes ;  look  with  wonder, 
impudence,  confidence,  stupidity,  or  horror. 

Look  not  big,  nor  stare  nor  fret : 
I  will  be  master  of  what  is  mine  own. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 
They  were  never  satisfied  with  staring  upon  their 
masts,  sails,  cables,  ropes,  and  tacklings. — Abbot. 

I  hear 

The  tread  of  many  feet  steering  this  way ; 
Perhaps  my  enemies,  who  come  to  stare 
At  my  affliction,  and  perhaps  to  insult. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  110. 
And,  while  he  stares  around  with  stupid  eyes, 
His  brows  with  berries  and  bis  temples  dyes. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  vi.  34. 
Trembling  the  miscreant  stood; 
He  stared  and  roll'd  his  haggard  eyes  around. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  ii.  85. 
Break  out  in  crackling  flames  to  shun  thy  snare, 
Or  hiss  a  dragon,  or  a  tiger  stare. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iv.  591. 
Narcissa's  nature,  tolerably  mild, 
To  make  a  wash  would  hardly  stew  a  child, 
Has  e'en  been  proved  to  grant  a  lover's  prayer, 
And  paid  a  tradesman  once,  to  make  him  stare. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  ii. 
Gods !  shall  the  ravisher  display  your  hair, 
While  the  fops  envy,  and  the  ladies  stare  I 

Id..  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  iv. 
Through  nature  and  through  art  she  ranged, 
And  gracefully  her  subject  changed  : 
In  vain  ;  her  hearers  had  no  share 
In  all  she  spoke,  except  to  stare. 

Swift,  Cadenus  and  Vanessa. 
'  Mr.  Tupman,  we  are  observed ! — we  are  disco- 
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His  hair  stareth,  or  standeth  on  end.—  Barret 
Alvearie:  15^0. 
Stare,  v.  a.     Affect  or  influence  by  stares ; 
look  at  with  a  stare ;  look  at  with  either 
a  bold  or  a  vacant  expression. 

Why  dost  thou  not 

Try  but  the  virtue  of  that  Gorgon  face, 
To  stare  me  into  statue  ?  Dryden. 

Is  it  possible  for  people  without  scruple  to  offend 
against  the  law,  which  they  carry  about  them  in  in- 
delible characters,  and  that  stares  them  in  the  face 
whilst  they  are  breaking  it  f — Locke. 

A  bear,  as  I  approached  with  my  present,  threw 
his  eyes  in  my  way,  and  stared  me  out  of  my  resolu- 
tion.— Addison,  Guardian. 

The  wit  at  his  elbow  gave  him  a  touch  upon  the 
shoulder,  and  stared  him  in  the  face  with  so  be- 
witching a  grin,  that  the  whistler  relaxed  his  fibres. 
— Id.,  Spectator. 

The  High  Bailiff  of  the  citv,  who  was  himself  in 
daily  communication  with  Ferguson,  reported  to 
the  Hague  that  he  did  not  know  where  to  find  a 
single  one  of  the  refugees;  and  with  this  excuse  the 
federal  government  was  forced  to  be  content.  The 
truth  was  that  the  English  exiles  were  as  well 
known  at  Amsterdam,  and  as  much  stared  at  in  the 
streets,  as  if  they  had  been  Chinese. — Macaulay, 
History  of  England,  ch.  v. 

Whence  comest  thou?— Over  Ilsenstein: 
The  owl  was  awake  in  the  pale  moonshine; 
I  saw  her  at  rest,  in  her  downy  nest, 
And  she  stared  at  me  with  her  broad,  bright  eye. 

ShMey,  Translation  Jrom  Goethe's  Faust. 
Stare,  s.     Fixed  look. 

1'  the  name  of  something  holy,  sir,  why  stand  you 
In  this  strange  stare  ?  Shakespear,  Tempest,  iii.  3. 

The  balls  of  his  broad  eyes  roll'd  in  his  head, 
And  glared  betwixt  a  yellow  and  a  red : 
He  look'd  a  lion  with  a  gloomy  stare, 
And  o'er  his  eyebrows  hung  his  matted  hair. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  41. 
Starer.  s.     One  who  stares  ;  one  who  looks 
with  fixed  eyes. 

One  self-approving  hour  whole  years  outweighs 
Of  stupid  starers,  and  of  loud  huzzas. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  255. 

starfish,  s.  In  Malacology.  Radiate  ani- 
mal, chief  of  the  genus  Asteria ;  the  term, 
however,  has  a  wider  application,  and  is 
sometimes  given  to  the  whole  group  of 
animals  allied  to,  and  represented  by,  the 
true  starfishes. 

The  beauty  and  symmetry  of  the  true  starfislies 
attracted  the  attention  of  such  observers  of  nature 
as  dwelt  by  the  sea-side,  from  a  very  early  period, 
and  several  kinds  are  noticed  by  ancient  authors. 
...  A  fanciful  analogy  between  the  form  of  these 
radiata  and  the  popular  notion  of  a  star  has  origi- 
nated a  name  applied  to  them  in  most  maritime 
countries, — a  name  which  has  given  rise  to  a  fine 
thought  or  two.  As  there  are  stars  in  the  sky,  so 
are  there  stars  in  the  sea.  '  Ccelorum  spectare  sidera 
deeet  juvatque  astronomos;  physicorum  interest 
stellis  marinis  visum  intendere,'  saith  Christian 
Gabriel  Fischer,  in  his  preface  to  Link's  volume. 
Our  own  poet,  James  Montgomery,  whose  inspira- 
tion has  revelled  gloriously  among  the  wonders  of 
nature,  beautifully  expresses  the  same  analogy  :— 

The  heavens 

Were  thronged  with  constellations,  and  the  seas 
Strown  with  their  images. 
— E.  Forbes,  A  History  of  British  Starfishes. 

Leaving  the  Ophiurw,  we  are  led  through  a  long 
series  of  almost  imperceptible  gradations  to  the 
starfishes.  In  these,  from  the  increased  size  of  the 
body,  the  rays  are  united  at  their  origin,  and  become 
(to  much  dilated  as  to  contain  prolongations  of  the 
viscera  lodged  in  their  interior;  an  arrangement 
not  met  with  in  Ophiuree  and  other  slender-rayed 
Asteridw.  The  dilatation  of  the  central  part  pro- 
ceeds, and  in  the  same  proportion  the  rays  become 
obliterated ;  so  that,  by  degrees,  the  asteroid  shape 
becomes  totally  lost  by  the  progressive  filling  up  of 
the  interspaces  between  the  rays;  and  we  arrive 
ultimately  at  completely  pentagonal  forms,  the  sides 
of  the  pentagon  being  perfectly  straight  lines. — 
Rumer  Jones,  General  Outline  of  the  Organization 
of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  §  438. 

In  the  star-fishes,  of  which  the  body  is  flat,  the 
mouth  conducts  to  a  wide  stomach  that  fills  the  disc 
of  the  body.  It  was  supposed  formerly  that  this 
stomach  was  in  all  of  them  a  blind  sac,  as  Tiedeinaim 
has  described  it  in  Asterias  aurantiaca.  Afterwards 
Meckel  detected  in  Coraatulse  a  second  opening  of 
the  intestinal  canal,  that  lies  on  the  same  surface  of 


stars  with  which  its  roof  is  said  to  have  been  painted  i  ,.     0, 

(which  were  obliterated  even  before  the  time  of  j  2.    Otand  out  prominent ;  stand  up. 
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the  body  with  the  mouth. — Dr.  It'.  Clark,  Transla- 
tion of  Van  der  Ifoeven,  Handbook  of  Zoology. 

veredl'  Mr.  Tupman  looked  round.  There  was  the  '  gt£  Qne    wv.o    contemnlates  the 

fat  boy,  perfectly  motionless,  with  his  large  circular    Stargazer.  A.       une    wnc 

stars. 

Let  the  astrologers,  the  stargazers,  and  the 
monthly  prognosticates,  stand  up  and  save  thee. — 
Isaiah,  xlvii.  13. 

A  star-gazer,  in  the  height  of  his  celestial  obser- 
vations, tumbled  into  a  ditch. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

stargazing,  s.     Contemplation  of  the  stars. 
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eyes  staring  into  the  arbour,  but  without  the 
slightest  expression  on  his  face  that  the  most  expert 
physiognomist  could  have  referred  to  astonishment, 
curiosity,  or  any  other  known  passion  that  agitates 
the  human  breast.  —  Dickens,  Pickicick  Papers, 
ch.  viii. 
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Staring:,  part.  adj. 
I.  Gazing  with  a  stare. 

He  cast  on  me  a  staring  look  with  colour  pale  as 
death.    Surrey,  Complaint  of  a  Dying  Lover. 

(Rich.) 

Their  staring  eyes  sparkled  with  fervent  fire, 
And  uglv  shapes  did  nigh  the  man  dismay. 
That  were  it  not  for  shame,  he  would  retire. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

•J.  Sticking  out. 

Take  off  all  the  staring  straws  and  jags  in  the 
hive,  and  make  them  smooth.—  Mortimer,  Hus- 
bandry. 

star-jelly.  5.  In  Botany.  Cryptogamic  plant 
of  the  genus  Nostoc ;  Starshot. 

Common  nostoc,  commonly  called  star-jelly,  & 
trembling  gelatinous  plant  that  springs  up  suddenly 
after  rain,  is  by  superstitious  persons  supposed  to 
possess  virtue  as  a  vulnerary,  and  in  pains  of  the 
joints.— Lindley,  The  Vegetable  Kingdom. 
Stark,  adj.     [A.S.  stearc  =  strong.— The  no- 
tions of  strength  and  stiffness  being  allied, 
this  is  the  origin  of  Starch.] 

1.  Strong. 

Here  be  some  fowles  of  night  so  proud  and  starke, 
As  can  behold  the  sunne,  and  never  shrinke. 

Sir  T.  Wyatt,  in  Puttenham's  Art  of  Poeste, 

p.  202.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Stark  beer,  boy,  stout  and  strong  beer. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Beggar's  Bush,  m.  1. 

(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
His  heavy  head  devoid  of  careful  cark, 
Whose  senses  all  were  strait  benummed  and  stark. 

Spenser. 

The  north  is  not  so  stark  and  cold.        B.  Jonson. 
80  soon  as  this  spring  is  become  stark  enough,  it 
breaks  the  case  in  two,  and  slings  the  seed.— Derham, 
Physico-  Theology. 

2.  Stiff  in  death  ;  dead. 

How  found  you  him  ?— 
Stark,  as  you  see.          Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

3.  Deep;  full;  still. 

Consider  the  stark  security 
The  commonwealth  is  in  now ;  the  whole  senate 
Sleepy,  and  dreaming  no  such  violent  blow. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy. 

4.  Mere;  simple;  plain;  gross. 

To  turn  stark  fools,  and  subjects  fit 
For  sport  of  boys  and  rabble  wit. 

Butler,  Hudibras. 

He  pronounces  the  citation  stark  nonsense.  — 
Collier. 
With  Stiff. 

Many  a  nobleman  lies  stiff  snA  stark 
Under  the  hoofs  of  vaunting  enemies. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  v.  3. 
I  sought  to  close  mine  eyes, 
But  like  the  balls,  their  lids  were  stiff  and  stark ; 
1  would  have  risen,  but  ere  that  I  could  rise, 
My  parched  skin  was  split  with  piercing  agonies. 

Shelley,  The  Revolt  of  Islam. 

In  the  following  extract  the  sense  is  not 

evident ;  perhaps  rigorous  (as  in  rigorous 

weather)  is  as  near  an  equivalent  as  exists. 

From  the  ttark  night  of  vapours  the  dim  rain  is 

driven. 
And  the  lightning  let  loose,  like  a  deluge  from 

heaven, 

Khe  sees  the  black  trunks  of  the  water-spout  spin ; 
And  bend  as  if  heaven  were  raining  in 
1'rom  the  skirts  of  the  thundercloud. 

Shelley,  A  Vision  of  the  Sea. 
Used  adverbially. 

Then  are  the  best  but  ttark  naught ;  for  open  sus 
pecting  others  comes  of  secret  condemning  them- 
selves.—Sir  P.  Sidney. 

The  fruitful  headed  beast,  amazed 

At  flashing  beams  of  that  sun-shiny  shield, 

Became  stark  blind,  and  all  his  senses  dozed. 

That  down  he  tumbled.  Spenser. 

Who,  by  the  most  cogent  arguments,  will  disrobe 

himself  at  once  of  all  his  old  opinions,  and  turn 

himself  out  stark  naked  in  quest  of  new  notions  ';— 

Locke. 

Common  in  combination  with  mad. 

He  is  stark  mad,  who  ever  says 

That  he  hath  been  in  love  an  hour.  Donne. 

Those  seditious,  that   seemed   moderate  before, 

became  desperate,  and  those  who  were  desperate 

seemed  stark  mad  ;  whence  tumults,  confused  hal- 

looings  and  bowlings.— Sir  J.  Hayward. 

Especially  with  staring. 

'In  came  squire  South,  all  dressed  up  in  feathers 
and  ribands,  stark  staring  mad,  brandishing  his 
sword.— Arbuthnot,  History  of  John  Bull. 

'  It  seems,'  said  the  Earl  of  Derby,  '  that  Old 
Enidand,  who  takes  a  frolicsome  brain-fever  once 
every  two  or  three  years,  for  the  benefit  of  her 
doctors,  and  the  purification  of  the  torpid  lethargy 
brought  on  by  peace  and  prosperity,  is  now  gone 
stark  staring  mad  on  the  subject  of  a  real  or  sup- 
posed Popish  plot.'— Sir  W.  Scott,  Ptveril  of  the 
Peak,  ch.  v. 
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starkle.  v.  n.     ?  Startle.    Rare. 

When  the  newes  of  those  occurrents  were >  flowne 
farre  abroade,  and  intelligences  thereof  continually 
given  one  after  another,  had  made  Gallus  Csesar  to 
starckfe- Holland,  Translation  of  Ammtanus 
Marcellinus:  1609. 

Starkly,  adv.    In  a  stark  manner;  stiffly; 

strongly.    Rare. 

As  fast  lock'd  up  in  sleep  as  guiltless  labour, 
When  it  lies  starkly  in  the  traveller  s  bones.      _ 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  Z. 
Starless,  adj.     Having  no  light  of  stars. 

A  boundless  continent, 

Dark,  waste,  and  wild,  under  the  frown  of  ni?ht, 
Starless  exposed.        Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  m.  423. 

Cato 

Might  give  them  furloughs  for  another  world ; 
But  we,  like  sentries,  are  obliged  to  stand 
In  starless  nights,  and  wait  th'  appointed  hour. 


starlight,  s.    Light  of  the  stars. 

Now  they  never  meet  in  grove  or  green, 
By  fountain  clear  or  spangled  starlight  sheen,    ^ 
Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night  s  Dream,  u.  1. 

Nor  walk  by  moon, 
Or  glittering  starlight,  without  thee  is  sweet. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  655. 
They  danced  by  starlight  and  the  friendly  moon. 

Dryden. 

Used  adjectivally. 

Owls,  that  mark  the  setting  sun,  declare 
A  starlight  evening  and  a  morning  fair. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  i.  547. 
The  starlight  smile  of  children,  the  sweet  looks 
Of  women,  the  fair  breast  from  which  I  fed, 
The  murmur  of  the  unreposing  brooks, 
And  the  green  light  which  shifting  overhead, . . . 
These  sights  and  sounds  did  nurse  my  spirits  folded 
powers.  Shelley,  The  Revolt  of  Islam. 

Starlike.  adj. 

1.  Stellated ;   having  various  points  resem- 
bling a  star  in  lustre. 

Nightshade  tree  rises  with  a  wooden  stem,  green- 
leaved,  and  has  starlike  flowers.  —  Mortimer,  Hus- 
bandry. 

2.  Bright;  illustrious. 

The  having  turned  many  to  righteousness  shall 
confer  a  starlike  and  immortal  brightness.— Boyle, 
Seraphick  Love. 

These  reasons  moved  her  starlike  husband's  heart ; 
But  still  he  held  his  purpose  to  depart. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 
Ceyx  and  Alcyone. 

Starling,  s.  [stare.]  In  Ornithology.  Bird 
of  the  genus  Sturnus. 

I  will  have  a  starling  taught  to  speak 
Nothing  but  Mortimer,  and  give  it  him, 
To  keep  his  anger  still  in  motion. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  i.  S. 
A  specimen  of  the  red-winged  starling  of  America 
(Sturnus  predatorius)  came  into  the  possession  of 
J.  H.  Gurney,  Esq.,  in  a  fresh  state,  during  June 
1842,  and  was  said  to  have  been  shot  near  Barton 
Broad,  and  to  have  had  another  of  the  same  species 
in  company  with  it.  It  was  a  male  bird,  in  good 
condition,  and  almost  adult  plumage ;  the  stomach 
full  of  the  remains  of  beetles.  I  have  detailed  these 
circumstances,  as  it  seems  probable,  if  these  points 
were  so,  that  these  foreign  visitants  intended  to  nest 
here.  Wilson  says  they  resort  to  low  grounds  where 
reeds  and  alders  grow,  for  that  purpose,  and  that  the 
bird  in  America  is  often  termed  marsh  blackbird,  or 
swamp  bird. — Yarrell,  History  of  British  Birds. 
Starpaved.  adj.  Studded  with  stars. 

In  progress  through  the  road  of  heaven  starpaved. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  976. 

Starproof.  adj.     Impervious  to  starlight. 

Under  the  shady  roof 
Of  branching  elm  starproof.      Milton,  Arcades,  88. 
Star-rede,   s.    [A.S.  rede  =  counsel.]     Doc- 
trine of  the  stars ;  astrology.    Obsolete. 

Egyptian  wisards  old, 
Which  in  star-read  were  wont  have  best  insight. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Starred,  adj. 
I.  Influenced  by  the  stars  with  respect  to 
fortune :  (commonest  as  the  second  element 
in  a  compound ;  as,  ill-starred  —  born  under 
a  malignant  star). 
•2.  Decorated  with  stars. 

That  starred  Ethiop  queen,  that  strove 
To  set  her  beauty's  praise  above 
The  sea-nymphs.  Milton,  II  Penseroso,  19 

Star-reed,  s.  [probably  a  coined  word  trans- 
lating the  Spanish  combination  as  given  in 
the  extract.]  Peruvian  plant  of  the  genus 
Aristolochia. 

The  A.  fragrantissima,  called  in  Peru,  Bejuna  de  la 
Estrella,  or  star-reed,  is  highly  esteemed  in  Peru,  as 
a  remedy  against  dysenteries,  malignant  inflamma- 
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tory  fevers,  colds,  rheumatic  pains,  &c.    The  root  is 
the  part  used.— Lindley,  The  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

Starry,  adj. 

\.  Decorated  with  stars;  abounding  with 
stars. 

Daphne  wond'ring  mounts  on  high, 
Above  the  clouds,  above  the  starry  sky ! 

Pope,  Pastorals,  Winter 

That  starry  night,  with  its  clear  silence,  sent 
Tameless  resolve  which  laughed  at  misery 
Into  my  soul.  Shelley,  The  Revolt  of  Islam. 

The  night  is  starry  and  cold,  my  friend, 
And  the  New -year  blithe  and  bold,  my  friend, 

Comes  up  to  take  his  own. 

Tennyson,  The  Death  of  the  Old  Tear. 

2.  Consisting  of  stars  ;  stellar. 

Such  is  his  will,  that  paints 
The  earth  with  colours  fresh, 
The  darkest  skies  with  store 
Of  starry  lights.  [Spenser. 

Heaven  and  earth's  compacted  frame 
And  flowing  waters,  and  the  starry  flame, 
And  both  the  radiant  lights,  one  common  soul 
Inspires  and  feeds,  and  animates  the  whole. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,\\.  980. 
Of  old  sat  Freedom  on  the  heights, 

The  thunders  breaking  at  her  feet : 
Above  her  shook  the  starry  lights : 

She  heard  the  torrents  meet.  Tennyson. 

Ah,  bear  me  with  thee.  smoothly  borne, 

Dip  forward  under  starry  light, 
And  move  me  to  my  marriage-morn 

Arid  round  again  to  happy  night.  Id. 

3.  Resembling  stars. 

Behold  the  Nereids  under  the  green  sea, 
Their  wavering  limbs  borne  on  the  wind-like  stream, 
Their  white  arms  lifted  o'er  that  streaming  hair 
With  garlands  pied  and  starry  sea-flower  crowns, 
Hastening  to  grace  their  mighty  sister's  joy. 

Shelley,  Prometheus  Unbound. 

starshoot.  s.    Star -jelly;  Star-shot. 

I  have  seen  a  good  quantity  of  that  jelly,  by  the 
vulgar  called  a  starshoot,  as  if  it  remained  upon  the 
extinction  of  a  falling  star. — Boyle. 

starshooter.  s.  Contemptuous  term  applied 
to  the  earlier  observers  of  the  heavens 
by  means  either  of  the  quadrant  or  the 
telescope. 

When  navigators  first  began  to  make  observations 
with  instruments  on  deck,  the  self-sufficient  called 
them  starshooters,  and,  when  a  star's  altitude  was 
taken,  would  ask  them  if  they  had  hit  it.  When  the 
pendulum  was  first  employed  in  this  country  to 
measure  time,  the  incredulous  were  more  than 
usually  happy  in  their  jests  upon  the  swing-svvangs, 
as  they  called  them. — From  Matter  to  Spirit,  by 
C.  D.,  Preface  by  A.  B. 

starshot.  s.  Jelly-like  matter,  sometimes 
luminous,  probably  of  more  kinds  than 
one,  popularly  mistaken  for  the  remains  of 
a  fallen  star:  (under  Star-jelly  we  find 
it  as  a  cryptogamic  plant ;  under  the  pre- 
sent entry  as  the  excrement  of  a  sea-bird). 

The  gelatinous  substance  known  by  the  name 
of  star-shot,  or  star-jelly,  owes  its  origin  to  this 
bird,  or  some  of  the  kind ;  being  nothing  but 
the  half-digested  remains  of  earthworms,  on  which 
these  birds  feed,  and  often  discharge  from  their 
stomachs. — Pennant,  British  Zoology,  vol.  ii.  p.  538. 

Starstone.  s.  Fossil  framework  of  certain 
species  of  star-fishes,  or  allied  genera. 

Hereabout  are  found  star-stones ;  but  I  was  not 
then  advised  of  it. — Hay,  Remains,  p.  107. 

Start,  s.  [A.S.]  Tail :  (used  chiefly  in 
composition,  as,  redstart  (the  bird)  =  red - 
tail). 

Start,  v.  n.     [German,  stiirzen."] 
1.  Feel  a  sudden  and  involuntary  twitch  or 
motion  of  the  animal  frame,  on  the  appre-^ 
hension  of  danger. 

A  shape  appear'd 

Bending  to  look  on  me :  I  started  back ; 
It  started  back.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  461. 

In  his  edicts 

He  does  not  blush,  or  start,  to  style  himself 
(As  if  the  name  of  Emperor  were  base) 
Great  Lord  and  God,  Domitian. 

Massinger,  The  Roman  Actor,  i.  1. 
An  open  enemy  to  flattery,  especially  from  a  friend 
from  whom  he  started  to  meet  the  slightest  appear- 
ance of  that  servile  kindness.— Bishop  Fell. 

As  his  doubts  decline, 
He  dreads  just  vengeance,  and  he  starts  at  sin. 

Dryden. 

I  start  as  from  some  dreadful  dream, 
And  often  ask  myself  if  yet  awake. 

Id.,  Spanish  Friar. 

He  starts  at  every  new  appearance,  and  is  always 
waking  and  solicitous  for  fear  of  a  surprise.— Collier 
Essays,  Of  Covetousness. 
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"Tis  sweet  to  see,  from  half-past  five  to  six, 
The  long  wax  candles  with  short  cotton  wicks, 
Touched  by  the  lamplighter's  Promethean  art, 
Start  into  light  and  make  the  lighter  start. 

J.  and  H.  Smith,  Rejected  Addresses,  Imitation 

of  Crabbe. 
Then  they  started  from  their  places, 

Moved  with  violence,  changed  in  hue, 
Caught  each  other  with  wild  grimaces, 
Half  invisible  to  the  view. 

Tennyson,  Vision  of  Sin. 

2.  Rise  suddenly  :  (commonly  with  up). 

There  started  up,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  a 
new  Presbyterian  sect,  which  tendered  a  form  of  dis- 
cipline to  the  queen,  and  to  the  state. —  White. 
Charrn'd  by  these  strings,  trees  starting  from  the 

ground 
Have  follow'd  with  delight  the  powerful  sound. 

Lord  Roscommon. 
They  starting  up  beheld  the  heavy  sight. 

Dryden. 

The  mind  often  works  in  search  of  some  hidden 
idea,  though  sometimes  they  start  up  in  our  minds 
of  their  own  accord.— Locke. 

Might  Dryden  bless  once  more  our  eyes, 
New  Blackmores  and  new  Milbpurns  must  arise ; 
Nay,  should  great  Homer  lift  his  awful  head, 
Zoilus  again  would  start  up  from  the  dead. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  ii.  462. 

3.  Move  with  sudden  quickness. 

The  flowers,  call'd  out  of  their  beds, 
Start,  and  raise  up  their  drowsy  heads.  Cleaveland. 

A  spirit,  fit  to  start  into  an  empire, 
And  look  the  world  to  law.  Dryden,  Cleomenes. 

4.  Shrink ;  wince. 

With  trial  fire  touch  me  his  finger  end  ; 
If  he  be  chaste,  the  flame  will  back  descend, 
And  turn  him  to  no  pain ;  but  if  he  start, 
It  is  the  flesh  of  a  corrupted  heart. 

Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  v.  5. 

5.  Deviate. 

The  lords  and  gentlemen  take  all  the  meanest  sort 
upon  themselves ;  for  they  are  best  able  to  bring 
them  in,  whensoever  any  of  them  starteth  out. — 
Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Th'  old  drudging  sun  from  his  long-beaten  way 
Shall  at  thy  voice  start  and  misguide  the  day ; 
The  jocund  orbs  shall  break  their  measured  pace, 
Aud  stubborn  poles  change  their  allotted  place. 

Cowley, 

I  rank  him  with  the  prodigies  of  fame, 
With  things  which  start  from  nature's  common 

rules, 
With  bearded  infants,  and  with  teeming  mules. 

Creech. 

Keep  your  soul  to  the  work  when  ready  to  start 
aside,  unless  you  will  be  a  slave  to  every  wild  ima- 
gination.—  Watts. 

6.  Set  out  from  the  barrier  at  a  race. 

The  clangor  of  the  trumpet  gives  the  sign ; 
At  once  they  start,  advancing  in  a  line 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  *32neid,  v.  182. 
When  from  the  goal  they  start, 
The  youthful  charioteers  with  heaving  heart 
Hush  to  the  race. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  Oeorgics,  iii.  165. 

7.  Set  out  on  any  pursuit. 

Fair  course  of  passion,  where  two  lovers  start, 
And  run  together,  heart  still  yoked  with  heart. 

Waller. 

People,  when  they  have  made  themselves  weary, 
set  up  their  rest  upon  the  very  spot  where  they 
started. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

When  two  start  into  the  world  together,  he  that 
is  thrown  behind,  unless  his  mind  proves  generous, 
will  be  displeased  with  the  other. — Collier. 

Some  honourable  gentlemen  know  what  it  is  to 
run  a  horse  that  has  been  weighted.  I  heard  the 
other  day  of  a  horse  that  won  every  race  in  which  it 
started  up  to  a  certain  period,  when  it  was  for  the 
first  time  weighted.  It  then  lost  the  race,  and  it  is 
reported  in  the  annals  of  the  turf  that  it  never  won 
a  race  afterwards. — Bright,  Speeches,  Russia,  June  7, 
1855,  vol.  i.  p.  5 18. 
Start,  v.  a. 

1.  Alarm;  disturb  suddenly ;  startle. 

Dironess,  familiar  to  my  slaught'rous  thoughts, 
Cannot  once  start  me.       Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  5. 

Being  full  of  supper  and  distempering  draughts, 
Upon  malicious  bravery  dost  thou  come 
To  start  my  quiet  ?  Id.,  Othello,  i.  1. 

The  very  print  of  a  fox-foot  would  have  started  ye. 
— Sir  R.  L  Estrange. 

2.  Make  to  start  or  fly  hastily  from  a  hiding- 
place  ;  rouse  by  a  sudden  disturbance. 

The  blood  more  stirs 
To  rouse  a  lion  than  to  start  a  hare. 

Shakespear,  llenry  IV.  fart  /.  i.  3. 
I  started  from  its  vernal  bower 
The  rising  game,  and  chased  from  flower  to  flower. 
Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  425. 

3.  Bring  into  motion ;  produce  to  view  or 
notice ;  produce  unexpectedly. 

Conjure  with  'em ! 
Brutus  will  start  a  spirit  as  soon  as  Caesar. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Ctesar,  i.  2. 
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It  was  unadvisedly  done,  when  I  was  enforcing  a 
weightier  design,  to  start  and  follow  another  of  less 
moment. — Bishop  Sprat. 

The  present  occasion  has  started  the  dispute 
amongst  us. — Leslie. 

Insignificant  cavils  may  be  started  against  every 
thing  that  is  not  capable  of  mathematical  demon- 
stration.— Addison. 

I  was  engaged  in  conversation  upon  a  subject 
which  the  people  love  to  start  in  discourse. — Id., 
Freeholder. 

The  '  Pimlico  Review '  had  been  started  originally 
to  support  the  Church,  . . .  and  to  maintain  the 
cause  of  aristocracy,  which  it  did  by  employing  the 
language  of  Billingsgate.— Hannay,  Singleton  Fonte- 
noy,  b.  i.  ch.  viii. 

4.  Discover  ;  bring  within  pursuit. 

The  sensual  men  agree  in  pursuit  of  every  pleasure 
they  can  start. — Sir  W.  Temple. 

5.  Put  suddenly  out  of  place. 

One,  by  a  fall  in  wrestling,  started  the  end  of  the 
clavicle  from  the  sternon. —  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Start,  s. 

1.  Motion  of  terror;  sudden  twitch  or  con- 
traction of  the  frame  from  fear  or  alarm. 

These  flaws  and  starts  . . .  would  well  become 
A  woman's  story  at  a  winter's  fire, 
Authorized  by  her  graudam. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 
The  fright  awaken'd  Arcite  with  a  start ; 
Against  his  bosom  bounced  his  heaving  heart. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  i.  555. 

2.  Sudden  rousing  to  action ;  excitement. 

How  much  had  I  to  do  to  calm  his  rage ! 
Now  fear  1  this  will  give  it  start  again. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

3.  Sally;   vehement  .eruption ;   sudden  effu- 
sion. 

Thou  art  like  enough,  through  vassal  fear, 
Base  inclination,  and  the  start  of  spleen, 
To  fight  against  me  under  Percy's  pay. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iii.  2. 

Several  starts  of  fancy  off-hand  look  well  enough ; 
but  bring  them  to  the  test,  and  there  is  nothing  in 
'em. — Sir  R,  L' Estrange. 

We  were  well  enough  pleased  with  this  start  of 
thought. — A  ddison. 

Are  they  not  only  to  disguise  our  passions, 
To  set  our  looks  at  variance  with  our  thoughts, 
To  check  the  starts  and  sallies  of  the  soul  ? 

Id.,  Goto. 

4.  Sudden  fit ;  intermitted  action. 

Methought  her  eyes  had  crost  her  tongue ; 
For  she  did  speak  in  starts  distractedly. 

Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  2. 
Thy  forms  are  studied  arts, 

Thy  subtile  ways  be  narrow  straits ; 
Thy  curtesy  but  sudden  starts ; 

And  what  thou  call'st  thy  gifts  are  baits. 

B.  Jonson. 

Nature  does  nothing  by  starts  and  leaps,  or  in  a 
hurry;  but  all  her  motions  are  gradual.— Sir  R. 
L'Estrange. 

An  ambiguous  expression,  a  little  chagrin,  or  a 
start  of  passion,  is  not  enough  to  take  leave  upon. 
— Collier. 

5.  Quick  spring  or  motion ;  push. 

Both  cause  the  string  to  give  a  quicker  start.— 
Bacon. 

In  strings,  the  more  they  are  wound  up  and 
strained,  and  thereby  give  a  more  quick  start  back, 
the  more  treble  is  the  sound ;  and  the  slacker  they 
are,  or  less  wound  up,  the  b.oser  the  sound.— Id., 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

How  could  water  make  those  visible  starts  upon 
freezing,  but  by  some  subtile  freezing  principle 
which  as  suddenly  shoots  into  it  I—Grew,  Cosmolo- 
gia  Sacra. 

6.  First  emission  from  the  barrier;  act  of 
setting  out. 

You  stand  like  greyhounds  in  the  slips, 
Straining  upon  the  start. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iii.  1. 
All  leapt  to  chariot, 

And  every  man  then  for  the  start  casting  his  proper 
lot.  Chapman. 

If  a  man  deal  with  another  upon  conditions,  the 
start  of  first  performance  is  all.— Bacon. 

Get  the  start.    Begin  before  another ;  obtain 
advantage  over  another. 

Get  the  start  of  the  majestick  world. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Ccesar,  \.  2. 

All  pretorian  courts,  if  any  of  the  parties  be  laid 
asleep,  under  pretence  of  arbitreinent,  and  the  other 
party  during  that  time  doth  cautelously  get  the 
start  and  advantage  at  common  law,  yet  the  preto- 
rian court  will  set  back  all  things  'in  statu  quo 
prius.'— Bacon,  Considerations  on  War  with  Spain. 

Doubtless  some  other  heart 
"Will  get  the  start; 
And,  stepping  in  before. 
Will  take  possession  of  the  sacred  store 
Of  hidden  sweets.  Crashaw. 
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Ere  the  knight  could  do  his  part,' 
The  squire  had  got  so  much  the  start, 
H'  had  to  the  lady  done  his  errand, 
And  told  her  all  his  tricks  aforehand. 

Butler,  Hudtiras,  iii.  1, 145. 

She  might  have  forsaken  him,  if  he  had  not  got 
tJie  start  of  her.— Dryden,  Translation  oftheJEneid, 
dedication. 

The  reason  why  the  mathematicks  and  mechanick 
arts  have  so  much  got  the  start  in  growth  of  other 
sciences,  may  be  resolved  into  this,  that  their  pro- 
gress hath  not  been  retarded  by  that  reverential 
awe  of  former  discoverers.— Glanville. 

The  French  year  has  got  the  start  of  ours  more 
in  the  works  of  nature  than  in  the  new  stile.— Ad- 
dison. 

Starter,  s.     One  who,  that  which,  starts. 

1.  One  who  shrinks  from  his  purpose. 

Stand  to  it  boldly,  and  take  quarter, 
To  let  thee  see  I  am  no  starter. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  3,  605. 

2.  One  who  suddenly  moves  a  question  or 
objection. 

3.  Dog    that   rouses    the    game;    springer. 
Rare. 

If  Sheridan  was  not  the  stanchest  hound  in  the 
pack,  he  was  at  least  the  best  starter. — Delany. 

Starthistle.  s.     In  Botany.     See  extract. 

Starthistle  is  a  name  applied  to  some  species  of 
Centaurea ;  viz.  the  Jersey  Starthistle,  and  the  yellow 
Starthistle,  or  St.  Barnaby's  thistle.— C.  W.  John- 
son, The  Farmer's  Encyclopaedia. 

Starting:,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  one  who  starts. 

Fear,  like  a  terrible  voice,  wakens  the  soul  by 
startings,  and  so  seizes  it  that  it  remains  insensible 
to  every  thing,  except  that  stroke  of  astonishment 
that  beats  it.— Hewyt,  Sermons,  p.  137  :  1658. 

Starting  is  an  apprehension  of  the  thing  feared, 
and  in  that  kind  it  is  a  motion  of  shrinking;  and 
likewise  an  inquisition,  in  the  beginning,  what  the 
matter  should  be,  and  in  that  kind  it  is  a  motion  of 
erection;  and,  therefore,  when  a  man  would  listen 
suddenly  to  anything,  lie  starteth;  for  the  starting 
is  an  erection  of  the  spirits  to  attend. — Bacon,  Na- 
tural and  Experimental  History. 
Nor  fright  thy  nurse 

With  midnight  startings.        Donne,  Poems,  p.  258. 
Starting-bole,  s.     Evasion  ;  loophole. 

By  the  same  tergiversation  and  starting-hole  he 
avoideth  the  woordes  of  Christe  himselfe. — Martin, 
Marriage  of  Priests,  Dd.  4.  b. :  1550. 

What  trick,  what  starting-hole,  canst  thou  find 
out,  to  hide  thee  from  tin's  open  shame  ?—S)iake- 
spear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  ii.  4. 

The  ludicrousness  and  fugitiveness  of  our  wanton 
reason  might  otherwise  find  out  many  starting-holes. 
— Dr.  H.  More,  Antidote  against  Idolatry,  ch.  i. 

starting-post,  s.  Barrier  from  which  the 
race  begins ;  place,  in  a  race,  to  start  from, 
when  it  is  a  post  or  barrier  of  any  kind  ; 
starting-place  generally. 

It  seems  to  be  rather  a  '  terminus  a  quo,"  that  a 
true  principle  as  a  starting-post  is  none  of  the 
horses'  legs. — Boyle. 

Starting-place,  s.     Place  to  start  from. 

Should  some  god  tell  me  that  I  should  be  born, 
And  cry  again,  his  offer  I  would  scorn : 
Ashamed,  when  I  have  ended  well  my  race, 
To  be  led  back  to  my  first  starting-place. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Of  Old  Age,  pt.  i. 

Startingly.  adv.  In  a  starting  manner ; 
with  sudden  fits ;  with  frequent  intermis- 
sion. 

Why  do  you  speak  so  startingly  and  rash  ? 

Shakespear,  Othello,  iii.  4. 

startle,  v.  n.  Move  on  feeling  a  sudden 
impression  of  alarm  or  terror. 

Why  shrinks  the  soul 
Back  on  herself,  and  startles  at  destruction  ? 

Addison,  Cato,  v.  1. 
Startle,  v.  a. 

1.  Fright;  shock;  impress  with  sudden  ter- 
ror, surprise,  or  alarm. 

To  hear  the  lark  begin  his  flight, 
And  singing  startle  the  dull  night 
From  his  watch  tower  in  the  skies, 
Till  the  dappled  dawn  doth  rise. 

Milton,  L' Allegro,  41. 

The  supposition  that  angels  assume  bodies  n«rds 
not  startle  us,  since  some  of  the  most  ancient  and 
most  learned  fathers  seemed  to  believe  that  they  had 
bodies. — Locke. 

Incest !  Oh  name  it  not ! 
The  very  mention  shakes  my  inmost  soul : 
The  gods  are  startled  in  their  peaceful  mansions, 
And  nature  sickens  at  the  shocking  sound. 

Smith,  Phtedra  and  Hippolytus. 
His  books  had  been  solemnly  burnt  at  Rome  as 
heretical :  some  people,  he  found,  were  startled  at 
it ;  so  he  was  forced  boldly  to  make  reprisals,  to  buoy 
Up  their  courage.— Bishop  A  tterbury. 
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Incessant  rustles,  from  the  mournful  grove, 
Oft  startling  such  M  studious  walk  below, 
And  slowly  circles  through  the  waving  air. 

Thomson,  Seasons,  Autumn,  987. 

2.  Deter ;  make  to  deviate. 

They  would  find  occasions  enough,  upon  the  ac- 
count of  his  known  affections  to  the  king  s  service, 
from  which  it  was  not  possible  to  remove  or  startle 
him.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Re- 
bellion. ., 
Wilmot  had  more  scruples  from  religion  to  startle 
him,  and  would  not  have  attained  his  end  by  any 
gross  act  of  wickedness.— Ibid. 
startle,  s.     Sudden  alarm;  shock;  sudden 
impression  of  terror. 

After  having  recovered  from  my  first  startle,  I  was 
rery  well  pleased  at  the  accident.— Spectator. 
Startled,  part.  adj.     Caused  to  start ;  sur- 
prised. 

With  startled  eye, 
Such  whispering  waked  her. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  26. 

Startling:,  part.  adj. 
1.  Causing  a  startle. 

The  ttartling  steed  was  seized  with  sudden  fright, 
And,  bounding,  o'er  the  pommel  cast  the  knight. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  701. 

The  short  man  . . .  gave  four  or  five  most  startling 
double  knocks,  of  eight  or  ten  knocks  a  piece.— 
—Dickens,  Pickwick  Papers,  ch.  xxxvi. 

•J.  Strong  term  for  surprising. 

It  is  a  little  startling  to  read  that,  of  the  two  chief 
universities  in  Christendom  for  the  study  of  theo- 
logy, the  English  University  was  looked  upon  as 
n-inarkable  for  activity  of  imagination,  and  bold- 
ness amounting  to  temerity,  in  subtle  speculations, 
while  Paris  was  marked  by  its  solid  and  safe  theo- 
logy, and  for  its  almost  excessive  deference  to  anti- 
quity.—Sir  E.  Creasy,  History  of  England,  ch.  xii. 

Startup.  *.    One  who  comes  suddenly  into 
notice. 

That  young  startup  hath  all  the  glory  of  my  over- 
throw.— Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  i.  3. 
In  a  manor  all  husbandmen  doe,  we  are  startups, 
sunt  ouanes  peue  agricolae  soccati. — Witlial,  Die- 
tionarie,  p.  211:  1608.  . 

Upon  my  life  his  marriage  with  that  startup, 
That  snake  this  good  queen  cockered  in  her  bosom. 

R.  Broome. 

Startup,  adj     Suddenly  come  into  notice. 

A  new  start-up  sect.—£ishop  Warburton,  Doc- 
trine of  Grace,  p.  262. 

Startup.  «.     [  ?  ]     High  shoe ;  galage. 
The  sheepcote  first  hatli  been  her  nursery, 
Where  she  hath  worne  her  idle  infancy, 
And  in  high  startups  walk'd  the  pastured  plains. 

Bishop  Hall,  Satires,  vi.  1. 
But  Hob  and  John  of  the  country,  they  slept  in 
churlishly  in  their  high  startups— R.  Greene. 
When  not  a  shepherd,  anything  that  could, 
But  greased  his  startups  black  as  autumn's  snow. 

Drayton,  Eclogues,  ix. 

Home  I  came  againe,  in  a  manner  distraught,  and 
uncertain  what  to  do  for  thought.  I  sit  down  to 
rest  myselfe :  some  of  my  men  comes  to  me  and  pulls 
off  my  startups,  others  I  see  hasting  to  lay  the  sup- 
per and  make  ready  the  cloth. — Terence,  in  English, 
1614.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Draw  close  into  the  covert,  lest  the  wet, 
Which  falls  like  lazy  mists  upon  the  ground, 
Soak  through  your  startups. 

Fletcher,  Faithful  Shepherdess. 
Let  me  see  your  work ; 
Fie  upon't,  what  a  thread's  here !  a  poor  cobbler's 

wife 
Would  make  a  finer  to  sew  a  clown's  rent  startup. 

Massinger,  The  Picture,  v.  1. 

This  was  a  stupid  lout,  seemingly  a  farmer's  boy, 

in  a  gray  jerkin,  with  his  head  bare,  his  hose  about 

his  heels,  and  huge  startups  upon  his  feet.— Sir  W. 

Scott,  Kenilworth,  ch.  zxiv. 

Starvation.  >•.      Condition  of  that  which  is 

starved ;  process  of  starving. 
Starve,  v.  n. 

1.  Perish ;  be  destroyed.     Obsolete. 

To  her  came  message  of  the  murdcrment, 
Wherein  her  guiltless  friends  should  hopeless  starve. 

Fairfax. 

2.  Perish  with  hunger:  (with  with  or  for; 
of" less  properly). 

Were  the  pains  of  honest  industry,  and  of  starving 
with  hunger  and  cold,  set  before  us,  nobody  would 
doubt  which  to  choose. — Locke. 

An  animal  that  starves  of  hunger,  dies  feverish 
and  delirious.— Arbuthnot. 

Reach  him  up  that  distaff 
\Vith  flax  upon  it :  though  no  Ouiphale, 
Xor  you  a  second  Hercules,  as  I  take  it, 
As  you  spin  well  at  my  command,  and  please  me, 
Voiii-  wages,  in  the  coarsest  bread  and  water, 
Shall  be  proportionable.— I'll  starve  first.— 
That's  as  you  please.   Massinger,  The  Picture,  iv.  2. 
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3.  Be  killed  with  cold:  (with  with  or  for). 

Have  I  seen  the  naked  starve  for  cold, 
While  avarice  my  ^ 


4.  Suffer  extreme  poverty. 

Sometimes  virtue  starves  while  vice  is  fed  : 
What  then  !    Is  the  reward  of  virtue  bread  ? 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  149. 

5.  Be  destroyed  with  cold. 

Had  the  seeds  of  the  pepper-plant  been  borne 

from  Java  to  these  northern  countries,  they  must 

have  starved  for  want  of  sun.-  Woodward,  Natural 

History.  „   , 

Written  sterve,  probably  for  the  sake  of  the 

rhyme. 

Seven  months  he  so  her  kept  in  bitter  smart, 
Because  his  sinful  lust  she  would  not  serve, 
Until  such  time  as  noble  Britomart 
Released  her,  that  else  was  like  to  sterve, 
Through  cruel  knife  that  her  dear  heart  did  kerve. 
Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Starve,  v.  a. 

1.  Kill  with  hunger. 

I  cannot  blame  his  cousin  king, 
That  wish'd  him  on  the  barren  mountains  starved. 
Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  1.  1.  3. 

Hunger  and  thirst,  or  guns  and  swords, 
Give  the  same  death  in  different  words  : 
To  push  this  argument  no  further, 
To  starve  a  man  in  law  is  murther. 

Prior,  Alma,  in.  254. 

If  they  had  died  through  fasting,  when  meat  was 
at  hand,  they  would  have  been  guilty  of  starving 
themselves.—  Pope. 

2.  Subdue  by  famine. 

Thy  desires 
Are  wolfish,  bloody,  starved,  and  ravenous. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 
He  would  have  worn  her  out  by  slow  degrees, 
As  men  by  fasting  starve  the  untamed  disease. 

Dryden. 

Attalus  endeavoured  to  starve  Italy,  by  stopping 
their  convoy  of  provisions  from  Africa.—  Arbuthnot, 
Tables  of  ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

3.  Kill  with  cold. 

From  beds  of  raging  fire  to  starve  in  ice 
Their  soft  ethereal  warmth,  and  there  to  pine 
Immovable,  infix'd,  and  frozen  round. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  600. 

4.  Deprive  of  force  or  vigour. 

The  powers  of  their  minds  are  starved  by  disuse, 
and  have  lost  that  reach  and  strength  which  nature 
fitted  them  to  receive.—  Locke. 
starvediy.  adv.    As  one  who  is  starved. 

Securitie  and  ignorance  may  scatter  some  refuse 
morsels,of  joy,  savored  with  much  bitternesse,  or 
maybe  like  some  boasting  house-keeper,  which 
keepeth  open  doores  for  one  day  with  much  cheere, 
and  lives  starvediy  all  the  yeare  after.  —  Mishop  Hall, 
Meditations.  (Ord  MS.) 

starveling,  s.  One  who  is  thin,  chilled,  and 
weak  for  want  of  nourishment. 

If  I  hang,  I'll  make  a  fat  pair  of  gallows  ;  for  old 
Sir  John  hangs  with  me,  and  he's  no  starveling.  — 
Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  ii.  1. 

Now  thy  alms  is  given,  the  letter's  read  ; 
The  body  risen  again,  the  which  was  dead  ; 
And  thy  poor  starveling  bountifully  fed.       Donne. 
The  fat  ones  would  be  making  sport  with  the  lean, 
and  calling  them  starvelings.  —  Sir  R.  L'  Estrange. 
starveling,  adj.     Hungry;  lean;  pining. 

The  thronging  clusters  thin 
By  kind  avulsion  ;  else  the  starveling  brood, 
Void  of  sufficient  sustenance,  will  yield 
A  slender  autumn.  J.  Phillips,  Cyder,  i.  388. 

Poor  starveling  bard,  how  small  thy  gains  1 
How  unproportion'd  to  thy  pains  ! 

Swift,  On  Poetry. 

starwort.  s.  In  Botany.  Term  laxly  ap- 
plied to  any  plant  which  shows  like  a  star  ; 
more  especially  to  the  members  of  the 
genus  Aster  ;  the  water-starworts  are  of 
the  genus  Callitriche  ;  the  shavegrass,  or 
starwort,  of  the  genus  Equisetum. 

This  herbe  is  called  in  Greeke  'Acrnip  'Amicdf,  and 
also  /3ou/3tifiov  ;  in  Latin,  Aster  Atticus,  and  Ingui- 
nalis  ;  of  some  Asterion,  Asteriscon,  and  Hyophthal- 
mon  ;  in  High  Dutch.  Megerkraut;  in  Spanish, 
Bobas  ;  in  French,  Estrilk-,  and  Asper  goutte  incline  ; 
in  English,  Starwoort  and  Sharewoort.—  Gerarde 
Herball,  p.  490  :  1633. 

The  water  starworts  are  annual  aquatic  plants, 
which  grow  in  ditches,  ponds,  or  lakes.  There  are 
two  native  species,  the  vernal  water  starwort,  and 
the  autumnal  water  starwort.  —  C.  W.  Johnson, 
Farmers'  Encyclopedia. 

Statarian.  adj.     Disciplined. 

I  have  made  bold  to  bring  a  new  adopted  son  of 
mine  to  beg  a  detachment  of  your  statarian  soldiers 
to  escort  him  into  the  regions  of  physiology  and 
pathology.—  Search  (i.e.  Tucker),  Light  of  Nature, 
vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  ch.  xxiii. 
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Statarianly.  adv.     In  a  statarian  manner. 

Your  skirmishing  parties,  call  them  cohorts  or 
cowhearts,  shall  never  drive  my  statarianly  disci- 
plined battalion  from  its  ground.  —  Search,  (i.e. 
Tucker),  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  11.  pt.  11.  ch.  xxm. 
(Rich.) 
Statary.  adj.  Fixed;  settled. 

The  set  and  statary  times  of  paring;  of  nails,  and 
cutting  of  hair,  is  but  the  continuation  of  ancient 
superstition.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

State,  s.  [Lat.  status,  etymologically  the 
standing  (Lat.  sto  =  I  stand)  position,  con- 
dition, or  relation  in  which  anything  occurs. 
The  connection  between  this  and  that 
which,  by  representing  a  state,  establishes 
something  relating  to  the  state  represented, 
originates  two  series  of  meanings,  which 
are  found  in  the  word  under  notice.  This 
gives  us  (1)  from  the  primary  Latin  form 
status,  the  series  of  terms  connected  with 
condition;  (2)  the  series  connected  with 
estate  (Fr.  etat),  suggesting  nobility  or 
privilege  of  some  kind  or  other,  carrying 
with  it  political  rights.  Hence  the  close 
affinity  between  the  States  =  body  politic, 
and  the  States  =  the  constituents  thereof. 

To  distinguish  between  the  origin  of  a 
word  derived  directly  from  the  Latin  status, 
and  one  from  the  immediate  root  of  estate, 
is  difficult.  Hence, .  in  the  present  entry, 
the  two  classes  are  dealt  with  as  one ;  in 
other  words,  between  the  immediate  de- 
rivatives from  status  and  the  immediate 
derivatives  from  the  root  of  estate  no  dis- 
tinction is  drawn. 

In  the  previous  editions  there  is  no 
separate  entry.  The  derivatives  from  etat, 
however,  are  noted  separately.] 

1.  Condition;    circumstances   of  nature  or 
fortune. 

I  do  not,  brother, 

Infer  as  if  I  thought  my  sister's  state 
Secure.  Milton,  Comus,  407. 

Their  sins  have  the  aggravation  of  being  sins 
against  grace,  and  forsaking  and  departing  from 
God,  which  respect  makes  the  state  of  apostates  as 
the  most  unexcusable,  so  the  most  desperately  dan- 
gerous state. — Hammond. 

Thus  have  his  prayers  for  others  altered  and 
amended  the  state  of  his  own  heart. — Law. 

Relate  what  Latium  was,  her  ancient  kings, 
Declare  the  past  and  present  state  of  things. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  vii.  54. 

Like  the  papist's  is  your  poet's  state, 
Poor  and  disarm'd.     Pope,  Satires  of  Donne,  sat.  ii. 

2.  Modification  of  anything. 

Keep  the  state  of  the  question  in  your  eye. — 
Boyle. 

3.  Stationary  point ;    crisis  ;    height ;    point 
from  which  the  next  movement  is  regres- 
sion :   (here  status  =  statio,   a   standing- 
place). 

The  deer  that  endureth  the  womb  but  eight 
months,  and  is  compleat  at  six  years,  cannot  live 
much  more  than  thirty,  as  having  passed  two  ge- 
neral motions ;  that  is,  its  beginning  and  increase; 
and  having  but  two  more  to  run  through,  that  is, 
its  state  and  declination. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errours. 

Tumours  have  their  several  degrees  and  times ; 
as  beginning,  augment,  state,  and  declination.  — 
Wiseman,  Surgery. 

4.  Estate ;  signiory  ;  possession  :    (here  the 
connection  is  with  estate'). 

Strong  was  their  plot, 
Their  states  far  off,  and  they  of  wary  wit.       Daniel. 

Canst  thou  ever  hope 

T'  enjoy  a  quiet  bed  with  her  whose  father 
Ruined  thy  state '! 

Massing er,  A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,  i.  1. 
Your  state,  my  lord,  again  is  yours. 

Id.,  The  Fatal  Dowry,  v.  2. 

5.  Person  of  high  rank ;  principal  person  in 
the  government ;  notable. 

The  archbishop  of  Grenada  saying  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Toledo,  that  he  much  marvelled,  he,  being 
so  great  a  state,  would  visit  hospitals. —  Wits,  Fits, 
and  Fancies :  1614. 

Generally  in  the  plural. 

Our  great  admiral 

With  other  states,  being  invited  guests, 
He  does  entreat  you  to  appear  among  them 
In  some  fresh  habit. 

Massinger,  The  Unnatural  Combat,  iii.  1. 
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"Tis  a  goodly  pile,  this. 
But  better  by  the  owner.    But  most  rich 
In  the  great  states  it  covers. 

Id.,  The  Great  Duke  of  Florence,  v.  2 

The  bold  design 
Pleased  highly  those  infernal  states. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  386 

6.  Mode  of  government. 

No  state  can  be  named  wherein  any  part  of  the 
body  of  those  imperial  laws  hath  the  just  force  o 
a  law,  otherwise  than  as  custom  hath  particularly 
induced  it. — Selden. 

Often  with  the  definite  article.     The  com- 
munity ;  public  ;  commonwealth. 

If  anything  more  than  your  sport 
Did  move  your  greatness,  and  this  noble  state 
To  call  on  him,  he  hopes  it  is  110  other 
But  for  your  health  sake. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  3 

What  he  got  by  fortune, 
It  was  the  state  that  now  must  make  his  right. 

Daniel 

A  state's  anger 

Should  not  take  knowledge  either  of  fools  or  women 
B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy. 
The  state  hath  given  you  licence  to  stay  on  land 
for  the  space  of  six  weeks.— Bacon. 

It  is  better  the  kingdom  should  be  in  good  estate 
with  particular  loss  to  many  of  the  people,  than  that 
H!!  the  people  should  be  well,  and  the  state  of  the 
kingdom  altogether  lost.— Sir  J.  Hay  ward. 

I  found  not  one 
In  all  the  states  and  kingdoms  that  I  passed  through 
Worthy  to  be  her  second. 

Massinger,  The  Emperor  of  the  East,  i.  1. 
For  you  we  stay'd,  as  did  the  Grecian  state 
Till  Alexander  came.  Waller. 

Since  they  all  live  by  begging,  it  were  better  for 
the  state  to  keep  them. — Graunt. 

These  are  the  realms  of  unrelenting  fate  j 
And  awful  Rhadamanthus  rules  the  state : 
He  hears  and  judges. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vi.  7(53, 

Single  state.     In  Shakespear  =  individuality. 

My  thought,  whose  murther  is  but  fantastical, 
Shakes  so  my  single  state  of  man,  that  function 
Is  smother'd  in  surmise. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  3. 

7.  Civil  power,  as  opposed  to,  or  contrasted 
with,  ecclesiastical. 

The  same  criminal  may  be  absolved  by  the  church, 
and  condemned  by  the  state;  absolved  or  pardoned 
by  the  state,  yet  censured  by  the  church.— Leslie. 

8.  Republic,  or  government  not  monarchical, 
as  opposed  to  a  regal  government. 

Well  monarchies  may  own  religion's  name, 
But  states  are  atheists  in  their  very  fame. 

Dryden,  Satire  on  the  Dutch. 

They  feared  nothing  from  a  state  so  narrow  in 
compass  of  land,  and  so  weak,  that  the  strength  of 
their  armies  has  ever  been  made  up  of  foreign 
troops. — Sir  W.  Temple. 

9.  Rank ;  condition ;  quality. 

Fair  dame,  I  am  not  to  you  known, 
Though  in  your  state  of  honour  I  am  perfect. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  2. 
High  state  the  bed  is  where  misfortune  lies. 

Fairfax. 

10.  Solemn  pomp  ;  appearance  of  greatness. 

He  hath  more,  and  even 
As  Pompey's  dignity,  Augustus'  state, 
Antony's  bounty,  and  great  Julius'  fortune, 
With  Cato's  resolution. 

Massinger,  The  Roman  Actor. 
When  in  triumphant  state  the  British  muse, 
True  to  herself,  shall  barb'rous  aid  refuse. 

Lord  Roscommon. 

Let  my  attendants  wait :  I'll  be  alone. 
Where  least  of  state,  there  most  of  love  is  shown. 

Dryden. 
There   kings   received  the  marks   of   sov'reign 

pow'r : 

In  state  the  rnonarchs  march'd,  the  lictors  bore 
The  awful  axes  and  the  rods  before. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  JSneid,  vii.  234. 
To  appear  in  their  robes  would  be  a  troublesome 
piece  of  state.— Collier. 

At  home  surrounded  by  a  servile  crowd, 
Prompt  to  abuse,  and  in  detraction  loud; 
Abroad  begirt  with  men,  and  swords,  and  spears, 
His  very  state  acknowledging  his  fears. 

Prior,  Solomon,  iii.  281. 

If  God  has  delivered  me  up  to  evil  spirits,  to  be 
dragged  by  them  to  places  of  torments,  could  it  be 
any  comfort  to  me  that  they  found  me  upon  a  bed 
of  state  7— Law. 

11.  Dignity;  grandeur. 

She  instructed  him  how  he  should  keep  state,  and 
yet  with  a  modest  sense  of  his  misfortunes. — Bacon, 
History  oj  the  lieign  of  Henry  VII. 
The  swan  .  . .  rows  her  state  with  oary  feet. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  440. 
He  was  well  stay'd,  and  in  his  gait 
Preserved  a  grave  majestiek  state. 

Mutter,  Hwlibras,  i.  1, 427. 
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Such  cheerful  modesty,  such  humble  state, 
Moves  certain  love.  Waller 

Can  this  imperious  lord  forget  to  reign, 
Quit  all  his  state,  descend,  and  serve  again? 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  First  Book  of 
the  Thebaid  of  Statins. 

He  will  consider,  not  what  arts,  or  methods,  or 
application  will  soonest  make  him  richer  and  greater 
than  his  brethren,  or  remove  him  from  a  shop  to  a 
life  of  state  and  pleasure ;  but  will  consider  whal 
arts,  what  methods,  what  application  can  make 
worldly  business  most  acceptable  to  God,  and  make 
a  life  of  trade  a  life  of  holiness,  devotion,  and  piety. 
— Law. 

12.  Seat  of  dignity;  emblazoned  canopy  over 
the  same  :  (this  distinction  is  sometimes 
neglected  ;  in  the  first  edition  of  Mac  Flec- 
noe,  Dryden  writes  state ;  in  the  second  he 
substitutes  throne]  the  word  was  then  grow- 
ing obsolete).  Obsolete. 

This  chair  shall  be  my  state,  this  dagger  my 
sceptre,  and  this  cushion  my  crown. — Shakespear, 
Henry  IV.  Part  I.  ii.  4. 

Over  the  chair  is  a  state  made  round  of  ivy,  some- 
what whiter  than  ours ;  and  the  state  is  curiously 
wrought  with  silver  and  silk. — Bacon, 

His  high  throne  . . .  under  state 
Of  richest  texture  spread,  at  th'  upper  end 
Was  placed.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  445. 

It  is  your  seat ;  which  with  a  general  suffrage, 

[Offering  Timoleon  the  state], 
As  to  the  supreme  magistrate  Sicily  tenders, 
And  prays  Timoleon  to  accept. 

Massinger,  The  Bondman,  \.  1. 
We  have  spoken,  ladies, 
And  now  expect  your  sentence. 

[The  ladies  descend  from  the  state."] 

Id.,  The  Great  Duke  of  Florence,  v.  2. 
As  she  affected  not  the  grandeur  of  a  state  with  a 
canopy,  she  thought  there  was  no  offence  in  an 
elbow  chair. — Arbuthnot. 

Used  adjectivally. 

The  brain  was  her  study,  the  heart  her  state  room 
— Arbuthnot. 

That  a  state  trial  so  conducted  was  little  bettei 
than  a  judicial  murder  had  been,  during  the  pro- 
scription of  the  Whig  party,  a  fundamental  article 
of  the  Whig  creed. — Macaulay,  History  of  England, 
ch.  xviii. 

The  time  has  gone  by  for  the  establishment  ol 
a  new  state  church.— Bright,  Speeches. 
State,  v.  a. 

1.  Settle;  regulate. 

This  is  to  state  accounts,  and  looks  more  like 
merchandize  than  friendship.— Collier,  Essays,  Of 
Friendship. 

2.  Represent   in    all    the   circumstances   of 
modification. 

Were  our  case  stated  to  any  sober  heathen,  he 
would  never  guess  why  they  who  acknowledge  the 
necessity  of  prayer,  and  confess  the  same  God,  may 
not  ask  in  the  same  form.— Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of 
Christian  Piety. 

To  state  it  fairly,  imitation  is  the  most  advan- 
tageous way  for  a  translator  to  shew  himself,  but 
the  greatest  wrong  which  can  be  done  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  dead. — Dryden. 

I  pretended  not  fully  to  state,  much  less  demon- 
strate, the  truth  contained  in  the  text.— Bishop 
Atterbury. 

Though  I  don't  pretend  to  state  the  exact  degree 
of  mischief  that  is  done  by  it,  yet  its  plain  and 
natural  tendency  to  do  harm  is  sufficient  to  justify 
the  most  absolute  condemnation  of  it.— Law. 

Twenty  years  ago,  when  I  stated  in  this  house  the 
things,  or  nearly  the  things,  1  stated  recently,  and 
shall  state  to-night,  he  ...  was  making  speeches  of 
exactly  the  same  import. — Bright,  Speeches. 

Statecraft,    s.     Skill  in   political  manage- 
ment. 

The  Normans  were  contentious  in  the  extreme. 
They  were  unscrupulous  in  statecraft.    They  were 
remorseless  in  vindictive,  and  even  in  precautionary 
cruelty. — Sir  E.  Creasy,  History  of  England,  ch.  vii. 
Stated,  part.  adj.     Settled. 

This  is  so  stated  a  rule,  that  all  the  casuists  press 
it  in  all  cases  of  damage. — Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of 
Christian  Piety. 

He  is  capable  of  corruption  who  receives  more 
than  what  is  the  stated  and  unquestionable  fee  of 
his  office.— Addison. 
Statedly,  adv.   Regularly ;  not  occasionally. 

Why  should  not  the  body  assume  statedly  the 
air  of  a  thing,  to  which  it  is  so  often  obliged  to 
suit  itself  ?— Philosophical  Letters  on  Physiognomy, 
p.  218. 
Statehouse.  s.     Stadthouse. 

Is  it  no  citie,  if  there  be  mud-wallcs  ;  half-broken 
low  cottages  unequally  built ;  no  statehnusef— Bishop 
Hall,  Against  the  Brownists,  §  9.  (Ord  MS.) 

Every  town  hath  his  garrison  ;  and  the  keyes  of 
the  gates  in  the  niirht  time  are  not  trusted  but  in 
the  stateJwuse.—Felltham,  On  the  Luu>  Countries. 
(Ord  MS.) 
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statelily.  adv.    In  a  stately  manner. 

Aye,  Gilbert,  God  forgive  thee  for  thy  sins ! 
Thou  steppest  statelily  the  only  walk 
Thou  hast  to  take  upon  this  solid  earth ; 
Full  many  a  better  man  less  bravely  dieth. 

H.  Taylor,  Philip  von  Artevelde,  Part  I.  v.  9. 

stateiiness.    *.      Attribute    suggested    by 
Stately. 

1 .  Grandeur ;  majestic  appearance ;  august 
manner ;  dignity. 

We  may  collect  the  excellency  of  the  understand- 
ing then  by  the  glorious  remainders  of  it  now,  and 
guess  at  the  stateiiness  of  the  building  by  the  mag- 
nificence of  its  ruins.— South,  Sermons. 

For  stateiiness  and  majesty  what  is  comparable  to 
a  horse P— Dr.  H.  More,  Antidote  against  Atheism. 

2.  Appearance  of  pride ;  affected  dignity. 

Agenor,  glad  such  punctual  ready  bliss 
Did  on  his  own  design  itself  obtrude, 
Swell'd  his  vast  looks  to  bigger  stateiiness. 

Beaumont,  Psyche. 

She  hated  stateiiness ;  but  wisely  knew 
What  just  regard  was  to  her  title  due.       Betterton. 

Let  us  not  be  unjust  to  this  class  of  persons  [the 
German  aristocracy].  It  is  a  poor  error  to  figure 
them  as  wrapt  up  in  ceremonial  stateiiness,  avoiding 
the  most  gifted  man  of  a  lower  station ;  and  for 
their  own  supercilious  triviality,  themselves  avoided 
by  all  truly  gifted  men.—Carlyle,  Critical  and  Mis- 
cellaneous Essays,  State  of  German  Literature. 
Stately,  adj. 

1.  August;  grand;  lofty;  elevated;  majestic; 
magnificent. 

A  statelier  pyramid  to  her  I'll  rear, 
Than  Rhodope's  or  Memphis'  ever  was. 

Sliakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  i.  6. 
These  regions  have  abundance  of  high  cedars,  and 
other  stately  trees  casting  a  shade.— Sir  W.  Raleigh, 
History  of  the  World, 

Truth,  like  a  stately  dome,  will  not  show  herself 
at  the  first  visit.— South,  Sermons. 

He  many  a  walk  traversed 
Of  stateliest  covert,  cedar,  pine,  or  palm. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  434. 
Revered  Isabel,  the  crown  and  head, 
The  stately  flower  of  female  fortitude, 
Of  perfect  wifehood  and  pure  lowlihead. 

Tennyson,  Isabel. 
Thus  her  heart  rejoices  greatly, 

Till  a  gateway  she  discerns, 
With  armorial  bearings  stately, 
Aud  beneath  the  gate  she,  turns. 

Id.,  The  Lord  ofBurleigh. 

2.  Elevated  in  mien  or  sentiment. 

He  maintains  majesty  in  the  midst  of  plainness, 
and  is  stately  without  ambition,  which  is  the  vice 
of  Lucan. — Dryden. 

Stately,  adv.     In  a  stately  manner. 
Ye  that  stately  tread,  or  lowly  creep. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  201. 
Statement,  s. 

1.  Arrangement  of  a  series  of  facts  or  cir- 
cumstances. 

2.  Facts  or  circumstances  so  arranged ;  thing 
stated. 

The  greatest  clearness  of  apprehension;  quickness 
sufficient,  and  not  extreme,  which,  in  a  judge,  is 
perilous,  often  allied  with  impatience,  and  apt  to 
degenerate  into  hastiness;  admirable  perspicuity  of 
statement,  whether  delivering  his  opinion  to  the 
court  and  the  bar,  or  giving  his  directions  to  a  jury; 
conciseness  with  clearness ;  these  were  the  contribu- 
tions which  his  understanding  made  towards  the  for- 
mation of  his  judicial  character. — Lord  Brougham, 
Historical  Sketches  of  Statesmen  during  the  Reign 
of  George  III.,  Lord  Mansfield. 

It  is  not  caprice,  but  a  most  sure  instinct,  which 
has  led  [Niebuhr]  to  seize  on  some  particular  pas- 
sage of  a  careless  or  ill-informed  writer,  and  to  per- 
ceive in  it  marks  of  most  important  truth ;  while  on 
other  occasions  lie  has  set  aside  the  statements  of 
the  same  writer  with  no  deference  to  his  authority 
whatever.— Arnold,  History  of  Rome,  ch.  xiii. 

The  whole  army  thus  assembled  amounted,  ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  Plutarch,  to  forty  thou- 
sand men.— Ibid.  ch.  xxiv. 

Diodorus  states  positively  that  the  Roman  army 
marched  out  across  the  Tiber.  It  is  true  that  he 
seems  to  have  supposed  the  Alia  to  have  been  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber;  but  this  confusion 
arose  probably  from  his  finding  no  notice  of  the 
Romans  recrossing  the  river  before  the  battle.  His 
first  statement  is  probable,  and  seems  to  me  to  ex- 
plain the  extreme  suddenness  with  which  the  battle 
on  the  Alia  took  place.— Ibid.  note. 
Statemongrer.  s.  One  who  is  versed  in  the 
arts  of  government  ;  overbusy  politician. 

I  would  therefore  see  the  most  subtile statemtmger 
in  the  world  chalk  out  a  way  for  his  majestie  to 
mediate.  —  Lord  Keeper  Williams,  Letter  Cabal, 
p.  Ill:  1622. 

stateroom,  s.     Magnificent  room  in  a  pa- 
lace or  great  house. 
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Politician; 
government. 

It  looks  (rave  enough 
To  seem  a  statesman.  *  ponton. 

The  corruption  of  a  poet  is  the  generation  of  a 
statesman—  Pope.  ,         ,  .... 

War  is  the  statesman's  frame,  the  priest  s  delight, 
The  lawyer's  jeet.  the  hired  ^g^  Mab, 


The  tyranny  of  William  displayed  less  of  passion 
or  insolence  than  of  that  indifference  about  human 
suffering,  which  distinguishes  a  cold  and  far-sighted 
ttatetman.  Impressed  by  the  frequent  risings  of 
the  English  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  and 
by  the  recollection,  as  one  historian  observes,  that 
the  mild  government  of  Canute  had  only  ended  in 
the  expulsion  of  the  Danish  line—  he  formed  the 
scheme  of  riveting  such  fetters  upon  the  conquered 
nation,  that  all  resistance  should  become  imprac- 
ticable.— Hallam,  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during 
the  Middle  Ages.  pt.  ii.  ch.  viii. 
Bards  make  new  poems, 

Thinkers  new  schools, 
Statesmen  new  systems, 

Critics  new  rules. 
Look,  ah,  what  genius, 

Art,  science,  wit  1 
Soldiers  like  Csesaf. 

Statesmen  like  Pitt. 

Arnold,  Bacchanalia.or,  The  New  Age. 

2.  One  employed  in  public  affairs. 

If  such  actions  may  have  passage  free, 
Bond-slaves  and  pagans  shall  our  statesmen  be. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  i.  2. 

It  is  a  weakness  which  attends  high  and  low  ;  the 
tteUetman  who  holds  the  helm,  as  well  as  the  peasant 
who  holds  the  plough.—  South,  Sermons. 

A  British  minister  must  expect  to  see  many  friends 
fall  off,  whom  he  cannot  gratify,  since,  to  use  the 
phrase  of  a  late  statesman,  the  pasture  is  not  large 
enough.—  .4  ddison. 

Here  Britain's  statesmen  oft  the  fall  foredoom 
Of  foreign  tyrants,  and  of  nymphs  at  home. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  u. 

:}.  One  who  occupies  his  own  estate  ;  small 

landholder. 

Statesmanship,  s.    Skill  in  political  legisla- 
tion and  action. 

A  perfect  connoisseur  in  statesmanship. 

Churchill,  The  Candidate.  (Ord  MS.) 

In  the  ultimate  crisis,  at  least,  of  Venetian  liberty, 

that  solemn  mockery  of  statesmanship  was  exhi- 

bited to  contempt.—  Hallam,  View  of  the  State  of 

Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  pt.  ii.  ch.  iii. 

stateswoman.  .v.     Female  statesman. 

How  she  was  in  debt,  and  where  she  meant 
To  raise  fresh  sums  :  she  's  a  great  stateswoman  ! 

B.  Jonson. 

Several  objects  may  innocently  be  ridiculed,  as 
the  passions  of  our  stateswomen.—Addison. 

Static,  adj.     Statical. 

A  man  weigheth  some  pounds  less  in  the  height 
of  winter,  according  to  experience,  and  the  statick 
aphorisms  of  Sanctorius.—  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errours. 

Statical,  adj.     Static. 

At  first  we  might  expect,  perhaps,  that  since  sta- 
tical forces  come  under  the  general  notion  of  cause, 
the  mode  of  measuring  them  would  be  derived  from 
the  second  axiom  of  causation,  that  causes  are  mea- 
sured by  their  effects.  But  we  find  that  the  appli- 
cation of  this  axiom  is  controlled  by  the  limitation 
which  we  noticed,  after  stating  that  axiom,  namely 
the  condition  that  the  causes  shall  be  capable  of 
addition.  Further,  as  we  have  seen,  a  statical  force 
produces  no  other  effect  than  this,  that  it  balances 
some  other  statical  force  ;  and  hence,  the  measure 
of  statical  forces  is  necessarily  dependent  upon 
their  balancing,  that  is  upon  the  equality  of  action 
and  reaction.  That  the  statical  forces  are  capable  of 
addition  is  involved  in  our  conception  of  such  forces. 
—  WhetceU,  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences, 
pt.  i.  b.  iii.  ch.  vi.  §  4. 

The  duality  of  aspect  demands  duality  of  name. 
Add  to  this,  that  if  we  class  those  attributes  in  re- 
spect of  which  the  object  is  active  while  the  subject 
is  passive,  as  dynamical  ;  and  if  we  class  as  statical, 
those  in  respect  of  which  the  subject  is  active  while 
the  object  is  passive  ;  then  we  must  class  as  statico- 
dynamieal,  those  in  respect  of  which  subject  and 
object  are  both  active.—  Herbert  Spencer,  Principles 
of  Biology. 

If  one  by  a  statical  engine  could  regulate  his 
insensible  perspiration,  he  might  often,  by  restoring 
of  that,  foresee,  prevent,  or  shorten  a  fit  of  the  gout. 
—Arbuthnot,  On  Diet. 

Statically,  adv.     In  a  statical  manner  ;  ac- 
cording to  statics. 

A  _  machine  is  an  instrument  by  which  force  or 
motion  may  be  transmitted  and  modified  as  to  its 
quantity  and  direction.  There  are  two  ways  in 
which  a  machine  may  be  applied,  and  which  give 
rise  to  a  division  of  mechaniral  science  into  parts 
denominated  statics  and  dynamics;  the  one  in- 
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tions  are  made  to  balance  other  forces  of  other  quai 
titles  and  other  directions.  If  it  be  viewed  dynami- 
cally, it  is  considered  as  a  means  by  which  certain 
motions  of  determinate  quantity  and  direction  may 
be  made  to  produce  other  motions  in  other  direc- 
tions and  quantities.-tfafer  and  Lardner,m  Lard- 
ner's  Cabinet  Cyclopeedia,  Mechanics,  §  222. 

statics.  *.  pi.    Branch  of  mechanics  treat- 
ing of  equilibrium,  or  balance  of  motive 

power. 

This  is  a  catholick  rule  of  staticks,  that  if  any 
body  be  bulk  for  bulk  heavier  than  a  fluid,  it  will 
sink'  to  the  bottom  ;  and,  if  lighter,  it  will  float  upon 
it,  having  part  extant,  and  part  immersed  as  that 
so  much  of  the  fluid  as  is  equal  m  bulk  to  the  im- 
mersed part  be,  equal  in  gravity  to  the  whole.— 

*\Ve  must  first  turn  our  attention  to  a  technical 
distinction  of  mechanics  into  two  portions  accord- 
ing as  the  forces  about  which  we  reason  produce 
rest  or  motion ;  the  former  portion  is  termed  statics, 
the  latter  dynamics.  If  a  stone  fall,  or  a  weight  put 
a  machine  i'n  motion,  the  problem  belongs  to  dyna- 
mics; but  if  the  stone  rest  upon  the  ground,  or  a 
weight  be  merely  supported  by  a  machine,  without 
being  raised  higher,  the  question  is  one  of  statics. 
In  statics  forces  balance  each  other,  or  keep  each 
other  in  equilibrium.— Wliewell,  Philosophy  of  the 
Inductive  Sciences,  pt.  i.  b.  iii.  ch.  vi.  §§  2,  3. 

To  these  names  ought  to  be  added  that  of  Stephen 
Hales,  whose  Vegetable  Statics,  published  in  1727, 
and  Haemastatics,  published  in  1733,  carried  both 
vegetable  and  animal  physiology  considerably  farther 
than  any  preceding  work  either  English  or  foreign, 
—Craik,  History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  168 

stating,  verbal  abs.     Statement. 

Many  other  inconveniences  are  consequent  to  this 
stating  of  the  question ;  and  particularly  that  by 
those  which,  thus  state  it,  there  hath  never  yet  been 
assigned  any  definite  number  of  fundamentals.  — 
Hammond,  On  Fundamentals. 

station,  s.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  statio,  -onisJ\ 

1.  Act  of  standing. 

Their  manner  was  to  stand  at  prayer,  whereupon 
their  meetings  unto  that  purpose  on  those  days  had 
the  names  of  stations  given  them.— Hooker,  Eccle- 
siastical Polity. 

In  station  like  the  herald,  Mercury. 
New-lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  m.  4. 

2.  State  of  rest. 

All  progression  is  performed  by  drawing  on  or 
impelling  forward  some  part  which  was  before  in 
station  or  at  quiet,  where  there  are  no  joints.— Sir 
T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

3.  Spot  where  anyone  is  placed. 

The  seditious  remained  within  their  station, 
which,  by  reason  of  the  nastiness  of  the  beastly 
multitude,  might  more  fitly  be  termed  a  kennel 
than  a  camp.— Sir  J.  Hay-ward. 

The  planets  iu  their  station  listening  stood. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  563. 

4.  Post  assigned  ;  office. 

Michael  in  either  hand  leads  them  out  of  Paradise, 
the  fiery  serpent  waving  behind  them,  and  the 
cherubims  taking  their  stations  to  guard  the  place. 
— Milton. 

5.  Situation  ;  position. 

To  single  stations  now  what  years  belong, 
With  planets  join'd,  they  claim  another  song. 

Creech. 

The  fig  and  date,  why  love  they  to  remain 
In  middle  station  and  an  even  plain  ; 
While  in  the  lower  marsh  the  gourd  is  found, 
And  while  the  hill  with  olive-shade  is  crown'd  ? 

Prior,  Solomon,  i.  67. 

6.  Employment;  office. 

No  member  of  a  political  body  so  mean,  but  it 
majr  be  used  in  some  station  or  other.— Sir  R.  L  Es- 
trange. 

By  spending  this  day  in  religious  exercises,  we 
acquire  new  strength  and  resolution  to  perform 
God's  will  in  our  several  stations  the  week  following. 
— Nelson. 

Whether  those  who  are  leaders  of  a  party  arrive 
at  that  station  more  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  or  in- 
fluence of  the  stars,  than  by  the  possession  of  any 
great  abilities,  may  be  a  point  of  much  dispute.— 
Id. 

1.  Character ;  state. 

Far  the  greater  part  have  kept,  I  see, 
Their  station.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  145. 

8.  Rank  ;  condition  of  life. 

I  can  be  contented  with  an  humbler  station  in  the 
temple  of  virtue,  than  to  be  set  on  the  pinnacle. — 
Dryden. 
Henry  resolved  that  Becket  should  succeed  [Arch- 


bishop  Theobald^  in  the 
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royal  will.  ...  He  may  have'  felt  that  if  he  were  to 
assume  the  station  of  the  highest  ecclesiastic  in 
England  ...  he  could  no  longer  be  the  mere  instru- 
ment of  kingly  will,  without  contracting  a  degree  of 
baseness  and  guilt,  from  which  his  soul  revolted.— 
Sir  E.  S.  Creasy,  History  of  England,  ch.  ix. 

9.  See  extract. 

Stations,  in  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  [are]  the 
weekly  fasts  of  Wednesdays  and  Fridays.  These 
were  omitted  between  Easter  and  Whitsuntide. 
They  terminated  at  three  in  the  afternoon ;  hence 
sometimes  called  Semijejunia.  Saturday  was  made 
a  station  day  by  the  council  of  Elvira ;  and  this,  it 
is  said  led  to  the  gradual  neglect  of  the  Wednesday 
station  in  the  Western  church.— Brande  and  Cox, 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

10.  See  extract. 

The  term  station  is  also  applied  to  certain  points 
in  the  narrative  of  the  passage  of  Christ  from  the 
judgment-seat  to  the  cross,  which  are  selected  by 
the  Roman  Church  as  subjects  for  meditation,  and 
are  well  known  through  the  pictorial  representa- 
tions common  in  Roman  Catholic  churches. — Brande 
and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

11.  In  Botany.     See  extract. 

The  various  peculiarities  which  characterize  dif- 
ferent 'stations,'  can  scarcely  be  appreciated.  Those 
which  possess  a  very  general  resemblance,  may  still 
differ  in  some  important  circumstance  by  which  the 
existence,  or  at  least  the  prevalence  of  some  peculiar 
species  may  be  determined.  Thus  a  marsh  may  be 
formed  by  salt  and  fresh  water  mixed  in  different 
proportions  ;  two  tracts  in  other  respects  alike,  may 
be  very  differently  exposed  to  the  prevalence  of 
winds,  or  the  influence  of  sea  breezes,  &c.  Inde- 
pendently of  these  modifying  circumstances,  we 
may  enumerate  about  sixteen  tolerably  well-defined 
stations,  to  one  or  other  of  which  the  different 
plants  of  every  flora  will  be  found  more  particularly 
attached. . . .  Greater  uncertainty  prevails  respect- 
ing the  different  habitations  of  plants  than  their 
stations.  —  Henslow,  Principles  of  Descriptive  and 
Physiological  Botany,  pt.  ii.  §§  308-309. 

station,  v.  a.  Assign  to  a  certain  post,  rank, 
or  place. 

He  gained  the  brow  of  the  hill,  where  the  English 
phalanx  was  stationed.— Lord  Lyttelton. 

The  commanding  officer  of  the  troops  on  board  of 
one  of  our  ships  asked  where  his  men  should  be 
stationed}  He  was  told  that  they  could  be  of  no 
use;  that  they  were  not  near  enough  for  musquetry, 
and  were  not  wanted  at  the  guns ;  and  had,  there- 
fore, better  go  below.  This,  he  said,  was  impossible ; 
it  would  be  a  disgrace  that  could  never  be  wiped 
away.  They  were  therefore  drawn  up  upon  the 
gangway,  to  satisfy  this  cruel  point  of  honour ;  and 
there,  without  the  possibility  of  annoying  the 
enemy,  they  were  mown  down. — Southey,  Life  of 
Nelson,  ch.  vii. 

Stationary,  adj.  [Fr.  stationnaire.~\ 
J .  Fixed  ;  not  progressive. 

Mine  own  businesses  are  rather  stationary  than 
retrograde. — Sir  H.  Wotton,  Remains,  p.  565. 

Between  the  descent  and  ascent,  where  the  image 
seemed  stationary,  I  stopped  the  prism,  and  fixed, 
it  in  that  posture,  that  it  should  be  moved  no  more. 
— Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Opticlcs. 

In  astronomy  a  planet  is  said  to  be  at  its  station, 
or  to  be  stationary,  when  its  motion  in  right  ascen- 
sion ceases,  or  its  apparent  place  in  the  ecliptic 
remains  for  a  few  days  unaltered. — Brande  and  Cox, 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
'2.  Respecting  place. 

The  same  harmony  and  stationary  constitution, 
as  it  happened  in  many  species,  so  doth  it  fall  out  in 
individuals.— (Sir  T.  Browne. 
Stationer,  s. 

1.  Bookseller. 

Such  other  places,  where  little  markets  are  kept ; 
as  at  Brussels,  Lovaine,  &c.  I  will  not  enter  into 
particulars  concerning  such  places  ;  your  own  con- 
sciences are  best  witnesses  what  pernicious  projects, 
what  calumnious  detractions,  are  there  on  foote  :  I 
only  say,  that  your  standing  stationers,  and  assist- 
ants at  your  miracle-markets,  and  miracle-forges, 
are  for  most  part  of  lewdest  life. — Sheldon,  Miracles 
of  Antichrist,  p.  174  :  1616. 

Hitherto  no  stationer  has  lost  by  me. — Fuller. 

Some  modern  tragedies  are  beautiful  on  the  stage, 
and  yet  Tryphon  the  stationer  complains  they  are 
seldom  asked  for  in  his  shop. — Dryden. 

With  authors,  stationers  obey'd  the  call ; 
(The  field  of  glory  is  a  field  for  all). 
Glory  and  gain  the  industrious  tribe  provoke, 
And  gentle  Dulness  ever  loves  a. joke. 

Pope.  Dunciad,  ii.  31. 

The  company  of  stationers  existed  long  before  tho 
invention  of  printing.  A  stationer,  therefore,  WMS 
a  dealer  who  kept  a  shop  or  stall,  as  distinguished 
from  an  itinerant  vendor,  whether  of  books  or 
broomsticks.  —  Pegge,  Anecdotes  of  the  English 
Language,  p.  336 :  (2nd  ed.) 

2.  Dealer  in  Stationery. 


Becket  remonstrated.  ...  He  knew  well  the  impe- 
rious and  violent  temper  of  the  king,  and  the  cer- ,  Stationery,  s.     See  extract, 
tainty  of  their  friendship  being  turned  to  bitter  j  Stationery,  a  term  which  is  not  very  well  defined, 

hate,  if  he  should  in  his  new.  station  thwart  the  |        but  which  is  now  commonly  understood  to  desig- 
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nate  the  pens,  ink,  paper,  wax,  wafers,  and  other  mate- 
rials necessary  to  the  writing  of  letters,  including 
pen-knives,  erasers,  &c.  Formerly  the  terra  had  a 
wider  signification,  stationer  and  bookseller  being 
held  to  be  synonymous.  And  hence  it  is  that  the 
Stationers'  Company  formerly  comprised,  and  con- 
tinues to  comprise,  all  the  more  eminent  booksellers 
and  publishers  of  the  Metropolis.  The  name  has  no 
doubt  been  derived  from  the  stationes  (stations) 
that  were  assigned  in  the  forum  at  Rome  to  the 
vendors  of  books,  which  were  classed  among  the 
(sic)  'mercium  vilissimarum.' — M'Culloch,  Dic- 
tionary of  Commerce. 

The  term  stationery  is  derived  from  the  business 
of  booksellers  having  been  anciently  carried  on 
entirely  in  stalls  or  stations.  The  Stationery  Office 
in  London  is  the  medium  through  which  all  govern- 
ment offices,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  are  supplied 
with  writing  materials ;  and  at  the  same  time  it 
contracts  for  the  printing  of  all  reports  and  other 
matters  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons,  &c.  It 
consists  of  a  comptroller,  a  storekeeper,  and  about 
thirty  clerks  and  other  subordinate  officers,  and  has 
a  branch  establishment  at  Dublin. — Brande  and  Cox, 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Statism.  .s.     Policy;  arts  of  government. 

The  greatest  politician  is  the  greatest  fool ;  for  he 

turns  all  his  religion  into  hypocrisy,  into  statisme, 

yea  into  atheisme ;  making  Christianity  a  very  foot- 

.     stoole  to  policy. — Junius,  Sin  Stigmatized,  p.  613  : 

1639. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  enemies  of  God  take  occasion 
to  blaspheme,  and  call  our  religion  statism. — South, 
Sermons,  i.  151. 

statist,     s.      Statesman  ;    politician  ;    one 
skilled  in  government. 
I  do  believe, 

Statist  though  1  am  none,  nor  like  to  be, 
That  this  shall  prove  a  war. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  ii.  4. 
Right  and  lawful 

Was  never  yet  found  as  a  marginal  note 
In  the  black  book  of  profit.    I  am  sunk 
Too  low  to  be  buoyed  up,  it  being  held 
A  foolish  weakness  and  disease  in  statists, 
In  favour  of  a  weak  man  to  provoke 
Such  as  are  mighty. 

Massinger,  Believe  as  You  List,  i.  1. 
Their  orators  thou  then  extoll'st,  as  those 
The  top  of  eloquence,  statists  indeed, 
And  lovers  of  their  country. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iv.  353. 
There  was  a  young  barrister  who  had  written  a 
pamphlet,  and  wore  spectacles;  there  was  the 
brother  of  a  Liberal  member ;  there  was  a  statist  in 
embryo ;  there  was  a  leading-article  man.  All  more 
or  less  clever — all  working  men,  and  pushing  men. 
. . . '  Have  you  seen  The  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  ? ' 
asked  somebody  across  the  table.  '  I  never  read 
poetry,'  said  the  statist.— Hannay,  Singleton  Fon- 
tenoy. 

statistic,  ndj.    Statistical. 

Statistic. s.  [Yr.statistique.]  See  Statistics. 

Statistical,  adj.  Relating  to,  having  the 
character  of,  constituted  by,  statistics. 

It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  discuss  all  the  ob- 
jections which  the  narrow  views  of  cold-hearted 
statistical  writers  have  suggested  against  the  charity 
school  of  this  benevolent  country. — Dr.  Knox,  Ser- 
mons, xxviii.  (Rich.) 

In  1832  a  statistical  department  was  organised  in 
the  Board  of  Trade  for  preparing,  classifying,  and 
publishing  official  returns  and  information  respect- 
ing the  statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  its 
dependencies,  and  also  respecting  foreign  states. 
Mr.  Porter  was  placed  at  the  head  of  this  depart- 
ment ;  and  the  numerous  volumes  of  well  digested, 
commodiously  arranged  returns  he  has  since  given 
to  the  world  afford  the  best  evidence  of  his  zeal  and 
industry. — M'Culloch,  The  Literature  of  Political 
Economy,  p.  222 :  1845. 

Statistically,  adv.  In  a  statistical  manner  ; 
by  means  of  statistics. 

'  I  was  reading  a  work  the  other  day.'  said  Egre- 
mont,  '  that  statistically  proved  that  the  general 
condition  of  the  people  was  much  better  at  this 
moment  than  it  had  been  at  any  known  period  of 
history.'  'Ah I  yes,  I  know  that  style  of  specu- 
lation,' said  Gerard;  'your  gentleman,  who  reminds 
you  that  a  working  man  now  lias  a  pair  of  cotton 
stockings,  and  that  Harry  the  Eighth  himself  was 
not  as  well  off.'— B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  iii.  ch.  v. 

Statistician,  s.  One  engaged  on,  employed 
in,  interested  in,  statistics. 

The  researches,  however,  of  the  best  statisticians 
fail  to  satisfy  us. — Hallam,  View  of  the  State  of  Europe 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  pt.  iii.  ch.  viii. 

Statistics.  *.  That  part  of  political  philo- 
sophy which  investigates  the  several  ele- 
ments of  the  strength  and  resources  of  a 
state ;  exhibiting  the  results  in  either 
actual  or  approximate  tables ;  or,  at  any 
rate  in  a  numerical  form.  Todd  names 
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the  Statistical  Account  of  the  Population, 
&c.,  of  England  and  Wales,  by  Capper, 
date  1801,  and  this  is  probably  one  of  the 
earliest  works  in  which  the  name  appears. 
Compare  the  notice  from  Richardson. 
Though  the  etymology  of  the  term  rests 
on  the  word  state,  the  numerical  method 
involved  in  the  application  has  led  to  its 
extension  to  other  branches  of  knowledge, 
e.g.  the  proportion  of  German,  Latin, 
French,  and  other  words  in  the  English 
language  has  been  treated  as  philological 
statistics. 

Statistick  is  a  word  for  which  we  are  said  to  be 
indebted  to  a  living  writer.  Statisticks  is  applied 
to  everything  that  belongs  to  a  state,  its  population, 
soil,  product,  &c.— Richardson, in  Dictionary  :  1837. 
Statistics  is  that  department  of  political  science 
which  is  concerned  in  collecting  and  arranging  facts 
illustrative  of  the  condition  and  resources  of  a  state. 
To  reason  upon  such  facts,  and  to  draw  conclusions 
from  them  is  not  within  the  province  of  statistics ; 
but  is  the  business  of  the  statesman  and  of  the 
political  economist.  ...  It  would  be  useless  to 
attempt  an  enumeration  of  the  various  matters  that 
are  included  in  the  province  of  statistics;  but  for 
the  more  convenient  consideration  of  the  subject  it 
may  be  divided  into:— 1.  Historical  statistics, or  facts 
illustrative  of  the  former  condition  of  a  state  ;  2.  Sta- 
tistics of  population  ;  3.  Of  revenue ;  4.  Of  trade, 
commerce,  and  navigation  ;  5.  Of  the  moral,  social, 
and  physical  condition  of  the  people. — Cyclopcedia 
of  Political,  Constitutional,  and  Forensic  Know- 
ledge: 1849. 

The  earliest  statistical  calculations  —  apart  from 
some  vague  and  uncertain  guesses  as  to  the  currency 
and  population— were  made  for  certain  practical 
purposes,  for  the  granting  annuities  and  affecting 
insurances,  i.e.  the  first  statistics  were  what  is  called 
vital  statistics.  Such  calculations  illustrate  better 
than  anything  else  the  nature  of  a  statistical  induc- 
tion. . . .  Statistics  in  foreign  countries  are  generally 
supplied  from  the  various  administrative  bureaux, 
and  are,  as  a  rule,  exact  and  exhaustive.  In  England 
the  collection  of  statistics  is  partly  the  function  of 
government  boards  (and  as  far  as  these  can  enquire 
are  as  good  as  can  be),  and,  in  part,  the  action  of  in- 
dividual observation  or  research.  Thus  the  customs 
returns  of  exports  and  imports,  of  shipping,  of  trade, 
of  railways,  are  supplied  from  the  Board  of  Trade; 
that  of  the  banks  and  circulation,  from  the  Treasury; 
that  of  pauperism,  from  the  Poor  Law  Board,  &c. 
But  some  statistics  of  great  importance  are  as  yet 
withheld,  or  only  grudgingly  accorded.— Brande  and 
Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

statua.  *.  [Lat.]  Statue,  of  which  it  is 
probably  the  older  form.  Obsolete. 

Let  there  be  a  fountain,  or  some  fair  work  of  sta- 
tuas,  in  the  middest  of  this  court.— Bacon,  Essays, 
Of  Building. 

The  Greeks  in  that  place  raised  him  a  statua.— 
Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of  some  Years'  Travels  into 
Africa  and  the  Oreat  Asia,  p.  242. 

Crosses  .  .  .  famous  for  the  statuas  which  were 
placed  in  them.—  Heylin,  History  of  the  Presbyte- 
rians. 

Statuary.  *.     [Fr.  statuaire."] 

1.  Art  of  carving  images  or  representations 
of  life. 

The  northern  nations,  that  overwhelmed  it  by 
their  numbers,  were  too  barbarous  to  preserve  the 
remains  of  learning  more  carefully  than  they  did 
those  of  architecture  and  statuary.— Sir  W.  Temple. 

2.  One  who  practices  or  professes  the  art  of 
making  statues. 

As  the  statuary, 

That,  by  the  large  siae  of  Alcides'  foot, 
Guess'dat  his  whole  proportion. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Prophetess. 

On  other  occasions  the  statuaries  took  their  sub- 
jects from  the  poets.— Addison. 

How  shall  any  man,  who  hath  a  genius  for  his- 
tory, undertake  such  a  work  with  spirit  and  cheer- 
fulness, when  he  considers  that  he  will  be  read  with 
pleasure  but  a  very  few  years?  This  is  like  employ- 
ing an  excellent  statuary  to  work  upon  mouldering 
stone. — Swift. 

So  he  [Corporal  Trim]  stood  before  my  father,  my 
uncle  Toby,  and  Dr.  Slop,— so  swayed  his  body,  so 
contracted  his  limbs,  and  with  such  an  oratorical 
sweep  throughout  the  whole  figure,— a  statuary 
might  have  modelled  from  it ;— nay,  I  doubt  whether 
the  oldest  fellow  of  a  college,— or  the  Hebrew  Pro- 
fessor himself  could  have  mended  it.— Sterne,  Tris- 
tram Shandy,  vol.  i.  ch.  xvii. 

Painters  and  statuaries  were  by  no  means  a  de- 
spised or  an  ill  paid  class.— Macaulay,  History  of 
England,  eh.  iii. 

'  Shall  we  be  careful  in  our  newspapers,  and  neg- 
ligent on  our  tombstones?  Shall  we  teach  our  pea- 
santry spelling,  and  bury  them  without  it?  Shall 
we  be  learned  by  the  fireside,  and  illiterate  at  the 
grave  ?  Sir,  1  early  perceived  this  rank  abuse,  and 
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I  exerted  myself  to  rectify  it  I  I  put  myself  in  com- 
munication with  various  statuaries,  and  engaged  to 
supply— for  a  proper  but  moderate  remuneration- 
proper  inscriptions.'— Lepel  was  charmed.  '  You 
deserve  great  credit,  upon  my  honour,  Mr.  Lakker,' 
he  said ;  '  but  give  me  an  example.  Is  it  not  difficult 
to  deal  with  such  a  variety  of  persons  as  you  must 
have  to  write  epitaphs  for,  and,  pardon  me,  are  you 
not  apt  to  repeat  yourself?'— 'Mankind  is  fallible,' 
said  Lakker,  with  a  sigh.  '  Some  people  have 
thought  so.  Statuaries,  sir,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  have 
made  the  observation !  '—Hannay,  Stnyleton  Fon- 
tenoy,  b.  i.  ch.  ix. 
Used  adjectivally. 

Painting  and  the  statuary  art,  cousins  germans 
to  poetry.— Hakeuiill,  Apology,  p.  211. 
Statue.   *.     [Fr. ;    Lat.  statua.]     Solid  re- 
presentation of  any  living  being. 

The  princess  heard  of  her  mother's  statue,  a  piece 
many  years  in  doing,  and  now  newly  perform*d  by 
that  rare  Italian  master. — Shakespear,  Winter's 
Tale,  \.  2. 

They  spake  not  a  word : 
But  like  dumb  statues,  or  unbreathing  stones, 
Stared  each  on  other.  Id.,  Richard  III.  iii.  7. 

Architects  propounded  unto  Alexander  to  cut  the 
mountain  A  t  hos  into  the  form  of  a  statue,  which  in 
his  right  hand  should  hold  a  town  capable  of  con- 
taining ten  thousand  men,  and  in  his  left  a  vessel 
to  receive  all  the  water  that  flowed  from  the  moun- 
tain.— Bishop  Wilkins,  Mathematical  Magick. 

A  statue  of  Polycletus,  called  the  rule,  deserves 
that  name  for  having  so  perfect  an  agreement  in  all 
its  parts,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  find  a  fault  in  it. 
— Dryden,  Translation  of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of 
Painting. 

The  difference  between  an  animal  and  an  auto- 
maton statue  consists  in  this,  that  in  the  animal  we 
trace  the  mechanism  to  a  certain  point,  and  then  we 
are  stopped ;  either  the  mechanism  becoming  too 
subtile  for  our  discernment,  or  something  else  beside 
the  known  laws  of  mechanism  taking  place ;  where- 
as, in  the  automaton,  for  the  comparatively  few 
motions  of  which  it  is  capable,  we  trace  the  mechan- 
ism throughout.— Paley,  Natural  Theology,  ch.  iii. 

Statue,  v.  a.  Place  as  a  statue ;  form  as  a 
statue. 

Thou  shalt   be   worshipp'd,   kiss'd,   loved,  and 

adored ; 

And,  were  there  sense  in  his  idolatry, 
My  substance  should  be  statued  in  thy  stead. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  4. 
The  whole  man  becomes  as  if  statued  into  stone 
and  earth. — Felltham,  Resolves,  i.  36. 

Statuesque,  adj.  Having  the  character  of 
a  statue. 

In  such  statuesque,  taper-holding  attitude,  one 
fancies  De  Launay  might  have  left  'i  huriot,  the  red 
clerks  of  the  Bassoche,  Cur6  of  Saint-Stephen,  and 
all  the  tag-rag-and-bobtail  of  the  world,  to  work 
their  will.— Carlyle,  The  French  Revolution,  pt.  i. 
b.  v.  ch.  vi. 
Statuette,  .v.  Small  statue. 

There  are  various  species  of  statues.  1.  Those 
smaller  than  nature,  or  statuettes.  2.  Those  of  the 
same  size  as  nature.  3.  Those  larger  than  nature, 
which  are  called  heroic  figures.  4.  Those  which  are 
several  times  larger  than  nature,  and  are  called 
colossal. — Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 

Statuminate.  v.  a.  [[Lat.  statuminatus, 
pass.  part,  of  statuminoJ]  Support ;  un- 
derprop. Rare. 

1  will  statuminate  and  underprop  the&— £.  Jon- 
son,  New  Inn. 

Stature.  *.    [Fr. ;  Lat.  statura.'] 
1.  Height  of  any  animal. 

What  stature  we  attain  at  seven  years  we  some- 
times double,  most  times  come  short  of,  at  one-and- 
twenty.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

A  creature  who  might  erect 
His  stature,  and  upright  with  front  serene 
Govern  the  rest.        Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  50S. 
Foreign  men  of  mighty  stature  came.        Dryden. 
Thyself  but  dust,  thy  stature  but  a  span ; 
A  moment  thy  duration,  foolish  uian ! 

Prior,  Solomon,  i.  B51. 

We  have  certain  demonstration  from  Egyptian 
mummies,  and  Roman  urns  and  rings,  nnd"^  mea- 
sures and  edifices,  and  many  other  antiquities,  that 
human  stature  has  not  diminished  for  above  two 
thousand  years. — Bentley,  Sermons. 

Edward  I. ...  was  lofty  in  stature,  and  so  remark- 
able for  length  as  well  as  strength  of  limb,  that  he 
is  often  termed  Edward  Lonicshanks  by  the  old 
writers.— /Sir  E.  S.  Crea&y,  History  of  England, 
ch.  xiii. 
•2.  Statue.  Obsolete. 

And  then  before  her  [Diana's]  stature  strait  he 

told. 
Devoutly  all  his  whole  petition  there. 

MirroMrfor  Magistrates.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Those  charets  glittering  bright,  and  statures  all 

of  gold, 
Of  solid  nia&sc,  more  rich  than  elorious  to  behold 

Ibid.    (Nares  by  li.  and  W.) 
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Those  ignorant,  which  made  a  God  of  Nature, 
\iul  Nature's  God  divinely  never  knew. 
Were  those  to  Fortune  that  first  built  a  stature. 

Dratiton,  Legend  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy. 

(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Statured.  adj.  Endowed  with,  arrived  at, 
full  stature;  proportioned:  (used  as  the 
gfcond  element  in  a  compound  rather  than 
as  a  separate  word). 

How  doth  the  giant  honour  seeme 
Well  statured  in  my  fond  esteerae ! 

J.  Hall,  Poems,  p.  93 :  1646. 

Status.  *.  [Lat.]  State :  (chiefly  used  in  the 
ablative  case  with  the  relative  pronoun,  i.e. 
as  in  statu  quo ;  this  being  part  of  a  longer 
combination,  i.e.  in  statu  quo  ante  bellum  = 
state  as  before  the  war.  It  was  used  ori- 
ginally in  treaties,  whereby  the  belligerents 
held  the  same  possessions  as  they  had 
before  the  war.  It  is  now  applied  more 
generally  ;  and  sometimes  in  the  nomina- 
tive case). 

Swift,  in  his  masterly  argument  'Against  Abo- 
lishing the  Christian  Religion,'  urges,  not  without 
pathos,  that  innumerable  men  of  wit,  enjoying  a 
comfortable  status,  by  virtue  of  jokes  on  the  Cate- 
chisin.  would  hereby  be  left  without  pabulum,  the 
staff  of  life  cut  away  from  their  hand.— Carlyle,  Cri- 
tical and  Miscellaneous  Essays,  Diderot. 
St&tntable.  adj.  According  to  statute. 

I  met  with  one  who  was  three  inches  above  five 
fc«t,  the  ttatutable  measure  of  that  club.— Addison, 
Guardian. 

statntabir.  ado.  In  a  statutable  manner ; 
according  to  statute. 

Holder  was  statutably  established  in  this  place  by 
Dr.  Fell.— Warton,  Life  of  Bathurst. 
Statute,  s.  [Fr.  stutut ;  Lat.  statutum  = 
thing  established,  pass.  part,  of  statuo  =  I 
set  up,  establish,  appoint,  lay  down  as  a 
rule  or  command.]  Legislative  enact- 
ment, i.e.  law  constituted  by  a  definite  and 
specific  act  of  the  legislature  as  opposed  to 
the  system  originating  in  custom,  prescrip- 
tion, and  precedent ;  or  statute  law  as  con- 
trasted with  common  law. 

N'  it  only  the  common  law,  hut  also  the  statutes 
and  acts  of  parliament,  were  specially  intended  for 
its  benefit.— Spenser. 

There  was  a  statute  against  vagabonds ;  wherein 
note  the  dislike  the  parliament  had  of  gaoling  them 
an  chargeable  and  pesterous.— Bacon. 

Know  the  statutes  of  heaven  and  laws  of  eternity, 
those  immutable  rules  of  justice.— Archbishop  Til- 
lot  ton. 

We  have  already  seen,  that  a  foundation  was  laid 
in  the  statute  of  provisory  under  Edward  HI.  In 
the  next  reign,  many  other  measures  tending  to  re- 
press the  interference  of  Rome  were  adopted,  espe- 
cially the  great  .statute  of  pnemunire,  which  subjects 
all  persons  bringing  papa!  bulls  for  translation  of 
bishops  and  other  enumerated  purposes  into  the 
kingdom  to  the  penalties  of  forfeiture  and  perpetual 
imprisonment.  .  .  .  Combined  with  the  statute  of 
provisors,  it  put  a  stop  to  the  pope's  usurpation  of 
patronage,  which  had  impoverished  the  church  and 
Kingdom  of  England  for  nearly  two  centuries. 
Several  attempts  were  made  to  overthrow  these 
enactments ;  the  first  parliament  of  Henry  IV.  gave 
»  very  large  power  to  the  king  over  the  statute  of 
provisors.  enabling  him  even  to  annul  it  at  his  plea- 
sure. This  however  does  not  appear  in  the  statute- 
book.— HaUam,  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  pt.  ii.  ch.  vii. 
statute-book,  s.  Book  of  statutes. 

(See  under  Statute.) 

Statute-fair,  s.  Meeting,  held  in  certain 
districts,  at  a  stated  time  of  the  year,  for 
the  hiring  of  servants :  (in  Warwickshire 
and  elsewhere  called  a  mop). 

Do  you  come  to  market  for  my  daughter,  like 
servants  at  a  statute-fair/  Do  you  think  you  or  any 
other  man  in  the  world  is  to  come  into  my  house, 
like  the  grand  seignior,  and  throw  the  handkerchief 
first  to  one  and  then  t'other.  Just  as  he  pleases  ?— 
G.  dolman  and  D.  GarricJc,  The  Clandestine  Mar- 
riage, iii.  1. 

Statute-merchant,  t.  See  extract  from 
Blount. 

I'll  enter  into  a  statute-merchant  to  see  it  an- 
wwered.— Alas  1  art  thou  bound  in  a  statute-mer- 
chant! a  brown  thread  will  bind  thee  fast  enouich. 
—Lyly.  Mother  Bombie, iv. 2.   (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
But  with  this  provision,  that  he  must  bind  over 
his  Und  in  a  statute-merchant,  or  staple,  and  so  at 
last  forfeit  all  to  the  merciless  mercer.— R.  Greine 
Quip  for  an  Upstart  Courtier. 
Who  would  let  one  have  a  thousand  pounds  upon 
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a  statute-merchant  of  his  soule.— Nash,  Pierce  Pen- 
niless' Complaint.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Statute-merchant  [is]  a  bond  acknowledged  before 
one  of  the  clerks  of  the  statutes-merchant,  and 
mayor  of  the  staple,  a  chief  warden  of  the  citie  of 
London,  or  two  merchants  of  the  said  city,  for  that 
purpose  assigned ;  or  before  the  mayor,  chief  warden, 
or  master,  of  other  cities  or  good  towns,  or  other 
sufficient  men  for  that  purpose  appointed  ;  sealed 
with  the  seal  of  the  debtor  and  the  king,  which  is  of 
two  pieces ;  the  greater  is  kept  by  the  said  mer- 
chant, &c.,  and  the  less  by  the  said  clerk.— Blount. 
Statute-roll,  s.  Enrolled  statute. 

In  the  second  year  of  Richard  II.,  the  council, 
after  hearing  read  the  statute-roll  of  an  act  recently 
passed,  confirming  a  criminal  jurisdiction  in  certain 
cases  upon  justices  of  the  peace,  declared  that  the 
intention  of  parliament,  though  not  clearly  expressed 
therein,  had  been  to  extend  that  jurisdiction  to  cer- 
tain other  cases  omitted,  which  accordingly  they 
caused  to  be  inserted  in  the  commissions  made  to 
these  justices  under  the  great  seal,— Hallam,  View 
of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
I>t  .iii.  ch.  viii. 
Statutory,  adj.  Enacted  by  statute. 

In  the  formulary  and  statutory  part  of  law  a  plod- 
ding blockhead  may  excel ;  but  in  the  ingenious  and 
rational  part  of  it,  a  plodding  blockhead  can  never 
excel.— Dr.  Johnson,  in  Boswell's  Life  (under  1766). 

It  is,  on  the  whole,  expedient  that  the  statutory 
maximum  should  so  far  exceed  the  ordinary  rates 
as  to  allow  of  a  certain  elasticity  of  administration  ; 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  within  a  few  years  the 
tariffs  of  all  railways  will  virtually  be  largely  reduced 
by  the  incessant  fall  in  the  value  of  gold.— Saturday 
Review,  August  22, 1868,  p.  249. 

Staunch,  adj.    See  Stanch. 

Stave,  s.  [Word  for  word  this  is  staff, 
under  the  eighth  sense  of  which  this  latter 
word  may  be  found,  with  the  meaning  given 
in  the  present  entry.  With  the  word,  how- 
ever, now  under  notice,  the  current  sin- 
gular form  always  ends  in  -ve,  never  in 
-Jf.]  Metrical  division  in  a  poem.  See 
extract,  in  which  the  import  of  the  term 
is  more  specific  and  precise  than  is  the  case 
in  ordinary  language ;  where  it  is  generally 
recognized  that  the  stanza  consists  of  more 
staves  than  one.  That  the  stave  is,  in  ge- 
neral, a  shorter  division  than  the  stanza 
and  strophe  is  much  as  may  be  safely  said. 

A  stave  is  a  portion  of  a  song  or  poem,  containing 
a  given  number  of  verses,  arranged  according  to 
some  given  law,  and  ending  with  a  period,  or  at  least 
with  some  important  division  of  a  sentence.  When 
two  or  more  staves  are  knit  together  into  one,  the 
compound  stave  thence  resulting  may  be  called  a 
stanza — a  name  that  seems  to  have  been  first  applied 
to  the  compound  Italian  staves,  which  came  into 
fashion  during  the  sixteenth  century. . . .  The  clas- 
sical staves,  which  admitted  variety  of  verse  (the 
Sapphic  and  Alcaic  for  instance),  though  some  of 
them  were  well  known  during  the  middle  ages,  seem 
to  have  Lad  but  little  influence  on  the  modern  ver- 
sification of  Europe.  The  later  Latin  poets  gene- 
rally preferred  those  staves,  which  contained  only 
one  description  of  verse.  In  the  church-hymns, 
the  iambic  trimeter  is  always  in  staves  of  four 
verses;  the  imperfect  trochaic  tetrameter  almost 
always  in  staves  of  three ;  the  Asclepiad  in  staves 
of  four ;  and  the  iambic  trimeter  in  staves  of  five. 
All  these  staves  were  used  in  '  rhythmus ; '  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  stave  of  four  verses,  with  eight 
syllables  to  the  verse,  now  so  common  throughout 
Europe,  may  represent  the  first ;  and  some  of  our 
tumbling  staves  of  four  verses,  with  continuous 
rhyme,  the  third  of  these  classical  combinations. 
Speculations,  however,  of  this  kind  require  extreme 
caution.— Dr.  Guest,  History  of  English  Rhythms, 
b.  iv.  ch.  i. 

Stave,  v.  a. 

1.  Break  in  pieces  :  (used  originally  of  bar- 
rel* made  of  small  parts  or  staves). 

If  an  irreverent  expression,  or  a  thought  too  wan- 
ton, are  crept  into  my  verses,  let  them  be  staved  or 
forfeited  like  contrabanded  goods. — Dryden. 

2.  Push  away  as  with  a  staff:  (with  off"). 

How  can  they  escape  the  contagion  of  the  writ- 
ings, whom  the  virulency  of  the  calumnies  have  not 
staved  off  from  reading?— .B.  Jonson. 

The  condition  of  a  servant  staves  him  off  to  a  dis- 
tance; but  the  gospel  sneaks  nothing  but  allure- 
ment, attraction,  and  invitation.— South,  Sermons. 

Always  more  inclined  to  stave  off  an  immediate 
difficulty  by  some  patch-work  scheme  of  modifica- 
tions and  suspensions,  than  to  consult  for  posterity 
in  the  comprehensive  spirit  of  legal  philosophy,  we 
accumulate  statute  upon  statute,  and  precedent 
upon  precedent,  till  no  industry  can  acquire,  nor 
any  intellect  digest  the  mass  of  learning  that  grows 
upon  the  panting  student.— Hallam,  View  of  the 
State  of  Europe  duriity  the  Middle  Ages. 
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3.  Pour  out  by  breaking  the  cask. 

The  feared  disorders  that  might  ensue  thereof 
have  been  an  occasion  that  divers  times  all  the 
wine  in  the  city  hath  been  staved.— Sir  E.  Sandys, 
Travels. 

4.  Furnish  with  rundles  or  staves  of  a  ladder. 
Stave,  v.  n.    Fight  with  staves. 

This  equal  shame  and  envy  stirr'd 
I'  the  enemy,  that  one  should  beard 
So  many  warriours,  and  so  stout, 
As  he  had  done,  and  staved  it  out. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  3,  85. 

Staved,  part.  adj.  Furnished  with  staves : 
(in  the  extract,  the  rundles  or  rounds  of  a 
ladder,  and  as  the  second  element  in  a 
compound). 

This  was  the  shameful  end  of  Aloysus  Grittus, 
Solyman's  deputy  in  Hungary ;  who,  climbing  too 
fast  up  the  evil  staved  ladder  of  ambition,  suddenly 
fell,  and  never  rose  more.— Knolles,  History  of  the 
Turks. 

Stave  and  tail.  v.  n.  Part  dogs,  by  inter- 
posing a  staff,  and  by  pulling  the  tail. 

The  conquering  foe  they  soon  assail'd, 
First  Trulla  staved,  and  Cerdon  tail'd, 
Until  their  mastiffs  loosed  their  hold. 

Sutler,  Hudibras,  i.  3, 133. 

Stavesacre.  s.  [Gr.  ara ,  it;  =  grape  +  aypta  = 
wild.]  Plant,  akin  to  the  larkspur,  of  the 
genus  Delphinium  (staphysagria) ;  louse- 
wort. 

Stavesacre ...  is  with  great  difficultie  preserved 
in  our  cold  countries,  albeit  in  somemilde  winters  I 
have  kept  it  covered  over  with  a  little  fern,  to  defend 
it  from  the  injury  of  the  March  winde,  which  doth 
more  harme  unto  plants  that  come  forth  of  hot 
countries,  than  doth  the  greatest  frosts.  It  floureth 
in  June,  and  the  seed  is  ripe  the  second  yeare  of  his 
sowing. . . .  The  seeds  of  stavesacres  are  extreame 
hot,  almost  in  the  fourth  degree,  of  a  biting  burning 
quality.— Gerarde,  Herball,  p.  495  :  1633. 

Staves-acre— the  seed  mixed  with  oyle  driveth 
away  lice— with  vinegar  it  killeth  lice,  being  rubbed 
on  the  apparell.  —  Langham,  Garden  of  Health, 
p.  620.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Stavesaket — that's  good  to  kill  vermin.— Then  be- 
like, if  I  serve  you,  I  shall  be  lousy.— Marlowe,  Dr. 
Faustus.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Look,  how  much  tobacco  we  carry  with  us  to  ex- 
pell  cold,  the  like  quantity  of  staves-aker  we  must 
provide  to  kill  lice  in  that  rugged  country.— Nash, 
Lenten  Stuff.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Stay.  v.  n.  [make  to  Stand.] 
1.  Continue  in  a  place  ;  forbear  departure. 

If  she  do  bid  me  pack,  I'll  give  her  thanks, 
As  though  she  bid  me  stay  by  her  a  week. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  1. 
He  did  ordain,  that  as  many  might  depart  as 
would ;  but  as  many  as  would  stay  should  have 
very  good  means  to  live  from  the  state. — Bacon. 

Not  after  resurrection  shall  he  stay 
Longer  on  earth  than  certain  times  to  appear. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  436 
The  injured  sea,  which  from  her  wonted  place, 
To  gain  some  acres  avarice  did  force, 
If  the  new  banks  neglected  once  decay, 
No  longer  will  from  her  old  channel  stay.     Waller. 
Nor  must  he  stay  at  home,  because  he  must  be 
back  auain  by  one-and-twenty. — Locke. 

Every  plant  has  its  atmosphere,  which  hath  va- 
rious effects  on  those  who  stay  near  them. — Arbuth- 
not,  On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

Servants  sent  on  messages  stay  out  longer  than 
the  message  requires.— Swift. 
1.  Continue  in  a  state. 

The  flames  augment  and  stay 
At  their  full  height,  then  languish  to  decay. 

Dryden. 

All  joy  stay  with  you.  Massinger, 

A  new  Way  to  Pay  old  Debts,  ii.  2. 

3.  Wait ;  attend  ;  forbear  to  act. 

Would  ye  tarry  for  them  till  they  were  grown? 
would  ye  stay  for  them  from  having  husbands  ? — 
Ruth,  i.  13. 

I'll  tell  thee  my  whole  device 
When  I  am  in  my  coach,  which  stays  for  us. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  4. 

We  for  his  royal  presence  only  stay 
To  end  the  rites.       Dryden,  Indian  Emperour,  i.  2. 

I  stay  for  Turnus,  whose  devoted  head 
Is  owing  to  the  living  and  the  dead ; 
Hy  son  and  I  expect  it  from  his  hand. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  xi.  275. 

The  father  cannot  stay  any  longer  tor  the  fortune, 
nor  the  mother  for  a  new  set  of  babies  to  play  with. 
— Locke. 

4.  Stop  ;  stand  still. 

When  she  list  pour  out  her  larger  spright, 
She  would  command  the  hasty  sun  to  stay, 
Or  backward  turn  his  course.  Spenser. 

Perkin  Wsrbeck.  finding  that  when  matters  once 
go  down  the  hill,  th<-y  stay  not  without  a  new  force, 
resolved  to  try  some  exploit  upon  England.— Hacon, 
History  of  the  Hcigii  of  Henry  VII. 
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Satan  . . . 

Throws  his  steep  flight  in  many  an  aery  wheel, 
Nor  stay'd,  till  on  Niphates'  top  he  lights. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  741. 

5.  Dwell ;  belong. 

I  must  stay  a  little  on  one  action,  which  preferred 
the  relief  of  others  to  the  consideration  of  yourself. 
—Dryden. 

Nor  will  I  stay 
On  Amphyx,  or  what  deaths  he  dealt  that  day. 

Id.,  Translation  from  Ovid, 
Metamorphoses,  b.  xii. 

6.  Rest  confidently  :  (with  upon). 

Because  ye  despise  this  word,  and  trust  in  oppres- 
sion, and  stay  thereon,  therefore  this  iniquity  shall 
be  to  you  as  a  breach  ready  to  fall.— Isaiah,  xxx.  12. 

They  call  themselves  of  the  holy  city,  and  stay 
themselves  upon  the  God  of  Israel.— Id.,  xlviii.  2. 

7.  Wait ;  give  ceremonious  or  submissive  at- 
tendance :   (with  upon). 

Worthy  Macbeth,  we  Stan  upon  your  leisure. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  3. 

The  man  from  Sicyon.— Is  there  such  an  one?— 
He  stays  upon  your  will. 

Id.,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  2. 
Stay.  /;.  a. 

1 .  Stop  ;  withhold  ;  repress. 

All  that  may  stay  their  minds  from  thinking  that 
true  which  they  heartily  wish  were  false,  but  can- 
not think  it  so  without  some  scruple.— Hooker,  Ec- 
clesiastical Polity. 

The  Sirens  sang  to  allure  them  into  danger ;  but 
Orpheus  sang  so  well  that  he  staid  them. — Sir  W. 
Raleigh,  History  of  the  World. 

To  stay  these  sudden  gusts  of  passion, 
That  hurry  you  from  reason,  rest  assured 
The  secret  of  your  love  lives  with  me  only.  Howe. 

Why  cease  we  then  the  wrath  of  heaven  to  stay  I 
Be  humbled  all.  Pope. 

2.  Delay;  obstruct;  hinder    from  progres- 
sion. 

The  joyous  time  will  not  be  stay'd 
Unless  she  do  him  by  the  forelock  take.      Spenser. 

Your  ships  are  staid  at  Venice. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  2. 

Unto  the  shore,  with  tears,  with  sighs,  with  moan, 
They  him  conduct ;  cursing  the  bounds  that  stay 
Their  willing  fleet.  Daniel. 

I  will  bring  thee  where  no  shadow  stays 

Thy  coming.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  470. 

How  have  I  wandered 
Out  of  the  track  of  piety ! 
Could  never  meet  till  now  a  passenger, 
That  in  his  charity  would  set  me  right, 
Or  stay  me  in  my  precipice  to  ruin. 

Massinger,  The  Picture,  iv.  4. 
A  fray  ensued, 

And  lo !  as  we  were  slaying  some  fourteen 
That  stayed  our  passage,  it  pleased  Providence 
Thus  gently  to  chastjse  us  on  the  arm. 

H.  Taylor,  Philip  van  Artevelde,  Part  I.  ii.  3. 
Imbowered  vaults  of  pillar'd  palm, 
Imprisoning  sweets,  which,  as  they  clomb 
Heavenward,  were  stay'd  beneath  the  dome 
Of  hollow  boughs. 

Tennyson,  Recollections  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 

S.  Keep  from  departure. 

The  people  sought  him,  and  came  unto  him,  and 
stayed  him  that  he  should  not  depart  from  them. — 
Luke,  iv.  42. 

If  as  a  prisoner  I  were  here,  you  might 
Have  then  insisted  on  a  conqueror's  right, 
And  stay'd  me  here. 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperour,  ii.  3. 

4.  Wait  for  ;  stay  for. 

Perdy,  said  he,  here  comes,  and  is  hard  by, 
A  knight  of  wondrous  power,  and  great  assay, 
That  never  yet  encounter'd  enemy, 
But  did  him  deadly  daunt,  or  fowje  dismay; 
Ne  thou  for  better  hope,  if  thou  his  presence  stay. 
Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  ii.  4,  40. 

5.  Prop  ;  support ;  hold  up. 

Aaron  and  Hur  stayed  up  his  hands,  the  one  on 
the  one  side  and  the  other  on  the  other. — Exodus, 
xvii.  12. 

On  this  determination  we  might  stay  ourselves 
without  further  proceeding  herein. — Hooker,  Eccle- 
siastical Polity. 

Sallows  and  reeds,  on  banks  of  rivers  born, 
Remain  to  cut,  for  vineyards  useful  found, 
To  stay  thy  vines. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgia,  ii.  573. 
Stay  the  stomach. 

a.  Stop  the  cravings  of  hunger. 

I 1  (\  took  nothing  but  a  bit  of  bread  to  stay  his 
stomach.— Locke. 

b.  Satisfy  a  strong  desire. 

You  will  understand  that,  doctor,  before  I  have 
finished  this  discourse;  but,  to  stay  your  stomach 
till  then,  you  may  please  to  know  that  in  France 
the  greatness  of  the  nobility,  which  has  been  lately 
taken  from  them,  did  not  consist  in  vast  riches  and 
revenues,  but  in  great  privileges  and  jurisdictions, 
which  oblijred  the  people  to  obey  them ;  whereas 
our  great  peers  in  former  times  had  not  only  the 
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same  great  dependences,  but  very  considerable  reve- 
nues besides,  in  demesnes  and  otherwise. — Neville. 

Stay  her  stomach  with  these  half  hundred  plays 
till  I  can  procure  a  romance  big  enough  to  satisfy 
her  great  soul  with  adventures.— Pope. 

False  knight,  thou  com'st  to  see  thy  ladye  love, 
And  can'st  not  stay  thy  stomach  for  an  hour, 
Hut  thou  must  fight  i*  the  street;   thy  hungry 

sword — 

Could  it  keep  Lent  no  longer  ?    By  my  faith 
Thou  shalt  do  penance  at  thy  lady's  feet 
Tli is  live-long  night  for  this. — God's  mercy,  lady ! 
'Twere  a  sharp  trial,  one  man  to  keep  Lent, 
Whilst  all  around  kept  Carnival ;  the  sin 
Was  in  the  stomachs  of  your  citizens  : 
But  I  will  do  thee  penance  not  the  less. 

H.  Taylor,  Philip  van  Artevelde,  Part  I.  ii.  3. 
Stay.  *.     [Fr.  estaye.'] 

1.  Continuance  in  a  place;  forbearance  of 
departure. 

Determine, 
Or  for  her  stay  or  going ;  the  affair  cries  haste. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  i.  3. 

Should  judges  make  a  longer  stay  in  a  place  than 
usually  they  do,  a  day  in  a  county  would  be  a  very 
good  addition. — Bacon. 

Her  long  with  ardent  look  his  eye  pursued, 
Delighted !  but  desiring  more  her  stay, 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  is.  397. 
The  Thracian  youth  invades 
Orpheus  returning  from  the  Elysian  shades, 
Embrace  the  hero,  and  his  stay  implore.        Waller. 

So  long  a  stay  will  make 
The  jealous  king  suspect  we  have  been  plotting. 

Sir  J.  Denliam,  The  Sophy. 
What  pleasure  hopest  thou  in  my  stay, 
When  I'm  constrain'd  and  wish  myself  away  P 

Dryden. 

When  the  wine  sparkles  from  afar, 
And  the  well-natured  friend  cries,  Come  away! 
Make  haste,  and  leave  thy  business  and  thy  care, 
No  mortal  interest  can  be  worth  thy  stay. 

Id.,  Translation  from  Horace,  b.  i.  odexxix. 

2.  Stand  ;  cessation  of  progression. 

Bones,  after  full  growth,  continue  at  a  stay ;  teeth 
stand  at  a  stay,  except  their  wearing. — Bacon. 

Affairs  of  state  seemed  rather  to  stand  at  a  stay, 
than  to  advance  or  decline.— Sir  J.  Hayward. 

Made  of  sphere-metal,  never  to  decay, 
Until  his  revolution  was  at  stay. 

Milton,  Epitaph  on  Hobson  the 
Cambridge  Carrier. 

Almighty  crowd  !  thou  shorten'st  all  dispute ; 
Nor  faith  nor  reason  make  thee  at  a  stay, 
Thou  leap'st  o'er  all.  Dryden,  The  Medal. 

3.  Stop ;  obstruction  ;  hinderance  from  pro- 
gress. 

His  fell  heart  thought  long  that  little  way, 
Grieved  with  each  step,  tormented  with  each  stay. 

Fairfax. 

4.  Restraint ;  prudence ;    caution  ;    discreet 
steadiness  ;  sobriety  of  judgment. 

For  her  son. 

In  her  own  hand  the  crown  she  kept  in  store, 
Till  riper  years  he  raught,  and  stronger  stay. 

Spenser. 

Many  just  and  temperate  provisos  well  shewed 
and  foretokened  the  wisdom,  stay,  and  moderation 
of  the  king. — Bacon. 

With  prudent  stay  he  long  deferr'd 
The  rough  contention.  A.  Philips. 

5.  Fixed  state. 

Who  have  before,  or  shall  write  after  thee, 
Their  works  though  toughly  laboured,  will  be 
Like  infancy  or  age  to  man  s  firm  stay, 
Or  early  and  late  twilights  to  mid-day.          Donne. 

Alas !  what  stay  is  there  in  human  state  I 
And  who  can  shun  inevitable  fate  ?  Dryden. 

6.  Prop ;  support. 

Obedience  of  creatures  unto  the  law  of  nature  is 
the  stay  of  the  whole  world. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

_What  surety  of  the  world,  what  hope,  what  stay, 
When  this  was  once  a  king,  and  now  is  clay  '• 

Shakespear,  King  John,v.  7. 

My  only  strength,  and  slay  !  forlorn  of  thee, 
Whither  shall  I  betake  me  ?  where  subsist  P 

Mil  (on.  Paradise  Lost,  x.  921. 

Trees  serve  as  so  many  stays  for  their  vines,  which 
hang  like  garlands  from  tree  to  tree. — Addison, 
Travels  in  Italy. 

7.  Tackling. 

With  stays  and  cordage  last  he  rigg'd  the  ship, 
And,  roll'd  on  levers,  launch'd  her  in  the  deep. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  v.  331. 

8.  Rope  in   a  ship  to  keep  the  mast  from 
falling  aft. 

All  masts,  topmasts,  and  flagstaves,  have  stays. 
except  the  snritsail  topmast :  the  mainmast,  fore- 
mast, with  the  masts  belonging  to  them,  have  also 
back  stays,  which  help  to  keep  the  mast  from  pitch- 
ing forward  or  overboard. — Harris. 

Stay,  in  sea  language,  [is]  a  big  strong  rope  em- 
ployed to  support  the  masts  on  the  fore-part,  by 
extending  from  their  upper  end  at  the  mast-head 
6  n  -2 
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towards  the  fore-part  of  the  ship,  as  the  shrouds 
are  extended  to  the  right  and  left,  and  behind  it. 
The  stays  are  denominated  from  the  masts,  as  the 
lower  stays,  topmast  stays,  top-gallant  stays,  flag- 
staff or  royal  stays,  &.c.—Rees,  Cyclopedia. 

9.  See  extract. 

Stay  in  the  manege  [is]  to  stay  or  sustain  your 
horse— to  hold  the  bridle  firm  and  high.  We  like- 
wise stay  or  sustain  a  horse  with  the  in-leg,  or  in- 
heel,  when  he  makes  his  croupe  go  before  his  shoul- 
ders upon  volts:  as  also  when  we  hinder  him  to 
traverse,  and  ride  him  equally,  keeping  him  always 
subject,  so  that  his  croupe  cannot  slip  out,  and  he 
cannot  lose  either  his  cadence  or  his  ground,  but 
makes  all  his  times  equal. — Rees,  Cyclopaedia. 

Stayed,  part.  adj.  Fixed ;  settled ;  serious ; 
not  volatile ;  staid,  of  which  it  is  the  ori- 
ginal form,  and  from  which  it  is  a  different 
word  only  so  far  as  it  may  be  sounded  as 
a  dissyllable,  which  staid  cannot. 

Whatsoever  is  above  these  proceedeth  of  short- 
ness of  memory,  or  of  want  of  a  stayed  and  equal 
attention  .—Bacon. 

He  was  well  stayed,  and  in  his  gait 
Preserved  a  grave  majestick  state. 

Butler,  Iludttras.  i.  1,427. 

A  stayed  man  and  wife  are  seldom  so  indolent  as 
not  to  find  consolation  in  each  other.— Pope. 

Stayedness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Stayed. 

1.  Solidity ;  weight. 

When  substantialness  eombineth  with  delightful- 
ness,  and  currentness  with  stayed/lens,  how  can  the 
language  sound  other  than  most  full  of  sweetness? 
— Camden,  Remains. 

2.  Composure  ;    prudence ;    gravity  ;    judi- 
ciousness. 

Jesting  ...  is  a  thing  much  unbeseeming  the  stay- 
edness  of  a  Christian. —  Whately,  Redemption  of 
Time,  p.  18  :  1634. 

Such  an  invincible  stnyedness  and  firmness  of 
spirit,  as  would  have  rendered  his  peace  anil  tran- 
quillity impregnable  against  all  the  assaults  of  mis- 
fortune.— Dr.  Scott,  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  253:  1718. 

Stayer,    s.     One  who  stays;  i.e.  holds,  or 

supports  ;  one  who  witholds  or  stops. 

May  Jove,  the  guardian  of  the  Capitol, 
He.  the  great  stayer  of  our  troops  in  rout. 
Fulfil  your  hopes,  and  animate  the  cohorts ! 

A.  Philips. 

stayiace.  *.  Lace  with  which  women  fasten 
their  bodice  or  stays. 

A  stayiace  from  England  should  become  a  topick 
for  censure  at  visits. — Swift. 

stayless.  adj.    Without  stop  or  delay. 

They  fled  the  field 
With  stailess  steppes,  each  one  his  life  to  shield. 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  187. 

Staymaker.  s.  One  who  follows  the  trade 
of  making  stays. 

Our  ladies  choose  to  be  shaped  by  the  staymaker. 
— Spence,  Crito. 

Stays.  *.  [without  singular  always ;  though 
in  composition  the  form  is  singular,  e.g. 
Stay-lace.] 

1.  Bodice;   kind  of  waistcoat  stiffened  with 
whalebone,  worn  by  women. 

No  stubborn  stays  her  yielding  shape  embrace. 

Gay. 

Beside  her  sat  her  spinster  daughters,  three  in 
number,  and  of  gentlemanly  deportment,  who  had 
so  mortified  themselves  with  tight  stays,  that  their 
tempers  were  reduced  to  something  less  than  their 
waists,  and  sharp  lacing  was  expressed  in  their  very 
noses. — Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  iv. 

2.  Station  ;  fixed  anchorage. 

They  were  come  upon  the  stays,  when  one  of  the 
sailors  descried  a  galley.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Our  ships  lay  anchor'd  close:  nor  needed  we 
Feare  harine  on  any  stales.  Chapman. 

3.  Any  support ;  anything  that  keeps  another 
extended. 

Weavers,  stretch  your  stay*  upon  the  weft. 

Dryden. 

Stead.  *.  [A.S.  sted.] 
1.  Place:  (chiefly  used  in  such  expressions 
as,  '  You  shall  go  in  my  stead;'  i.e.  in  my 
place,  room,  or  in  lieu  of  me.  It  is  also 
the  second  element  in  the  adverb  instead ; 
common,  too,  as  the  second  element  in 
topographical  names,  as  Hampstead,  Wan- 
stead,  and  the  like). 

Fly  therefore,  fly  this  fearful  stead  anon. 
Lest  thy  foulhardize  work  thee  sad  confusion. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Quern, 
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They  nigh  approached  to jthe  stead 
Where  as  those  mermaids  *•«*_  FMrie  Q^. 

The  term  of  life  is  limited, 
Ne  may  a  mail  prolong  nor  shorten  it : 
The  soldier  may  not  move  from  watchful  stea, 
Nor  leave  his  stand  until  his  captain  bed.          Ibid. 

2.  Room ;  place  which  another  had  or  might 

have. 

If  we  h*d  taken  them  clean  away,  or  else  removed 


done  worse.— Hooker, 

There  fell  down  many  slam,  and  they  dwelt  in 
their  steads  until  the  captivity.— 1  Chronicles,  v.  22. 

Nor  do  the  bold'st  attempts  bnng  forth 
Events  still  equal  to  their  worth ; 
But  sometimes  fail,  and  in  their  stead 
Fortune  and  cowardice  succeed. 

Butler,  Hudtbrat,  1. 1, 887. 
Jealousy  then  fired  his  soul, 
And  his  face  kindled  like  a  burning  coal ; 
Now  cold  despair  succeeding  in  her  stead, 
To  livid  paleness  turns  the  glowing  red. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  i.  464. 


thou  this  frock  and  cord,  which  are  all  the  orders  I 
ever  had,  and  march  quietly  out  of  the  castle,  leav- 
ing me  your  cloak  ana  girdle  to  take  the  long  leap 
in  thy  ttead.'—'  Leave  thee  in  my  stead  '.'  said  Cedric, 
astonished  at  the  proposal ;  '  why,  they  would  hang 
thee  my  poor  knave.— 'E'en  let  them  do  as  they 
are  permitted,'  said  Wamba.— -Sir  W.  Scott,  Ivanhoe, 
ch.  xxrii. 
3.  Frame  of  a  bed. 

The  genial  bed, 
Sallow  the  feet,  the  borders,  and  the  sted. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Baucis 
and  Philemon. 


Stand  in  stead. 
vantage 


Be  of  great  use  ;  help ;  ad- 


A  compleat  man  hath  some  parts,  whereof  the 
want  could  not  deprive  him  of  his  essence ;  yet  to 
have  them  standeth  him  in  singular  stead,  in  respect 
of  special  uses.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

He  makes  his  understanding  the  warehouse  of 
lumber  rather  than  a  repository  of  truth,  which  will 
stand  him  in  stead  when  he  has  occasion  for  it.— 

The' smallest  act  of  charity  shall  stand  us  in  great 
stead.— Bishop  AUerbury,  Sermons. 
Stead,  v.  a. 

1.  Help;  support;  assist;  bestead. 

We  are  neither  in  skill,  nor  ability  of  power, 
greatly  to  stead  you.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

It  nothing  steads  us 
To  chide  him  from  our  eves. 

Shakespear,  Alfs  veil  that  ends  well,  m.  7. 
Rich  garments,  linens,  stuffs,  and  necessaries. 
Which  since  have  steaded  much.    Id.,  Tempest,  i.  2. 

Can  you  so  stead  me, 
As  bring  me  to  the  sight  of  Isabella  ? 

Id.,  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  5. 

Tour  friendly  aid  and  counsel  much  may  stead 

me.  Howe. 

2.  Fill  the  place  of  another.     Obsolete. 

We  shall  advise  this  wronged  maid  toafead  up 
your  appointment,  and  go  in  your  place.— Shake- 
spear, Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  1. 
Steadfast,  adj.     [A.S.  stedfaBSte."] 

1.  Fast  in  place;  firm;  fixed. 

Such  was  this  giant's  fall,  that  seem'd  to  shake 
This  stedfast  globe  of  earth,  as  it  for  fear  did  quake. 

Spender. 

Laws  ought  to  be  like  stony  tables,  plain,  stead- 
fast, and  immoveable. — Id.,  View  of  the  State  of  Ire- 
land. 

How  rev'rend  is  the  face  of  this  tall  pile, 
Whose  massy  pillars  rear  their  aged  heads 
To  hear  aloft  its  arch'd  and  pond'rous  roof, 
By  it*  own  weight  made  steadfast  and  immoveable, 
Looking  tranquillity!  it  strikes  an  awe 
And  terrour  on  my  aking  sight.  Congreve. 

2.  Constant ;  resolute. 

I  hope  her  stubborn  heart  to  bend. 
And  that  it  then  more  steadfast  will  endure. 

Spenser. 

Be  faithful  to  thy  neighbour  in  his  poverty,  that 
thou  ma yest  rejoice  in  his  prosperity ;  abide  stedfast 
unto  him  in  the  time  of  his  trouble. — Ecclesiasticus, 
nii.  23. 

Your  adversary  the  devil,  as  a  roaring  lion,  walk- 
eth  about,  seeking  whom  he  may  devour;  whom 
resist,  stedfast  in  the  faith.— 1  Peter,  v.  8. 

3.  Not  turn  aside  by  fear. 

What  form  of  death  could  him  affright, 
Who  unconcerii'd,  with  stedfast  sight, 
Could  view  the  surges  mounting  steep, 
And  monsters  rolling  in  the  deep  ? 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Horace,  b.  i.  ode  iii. 

steadfastly,  adv.     In  a  steadfast  manner ; 
firmly;  constantly. 

God's  omniscience  steadfastly  grasps  the  (rreatest 
and  most  slippery  uncertainties.— South,  Sermons. 
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In  general,  steadfastly  believe,  that  whatever  God 
hath  revealed  is  infallibly  true.— A rchbishop  Wake, 
Preparation  for  Death. 
Steadfastness,  s.      Attribute  suggested  by 

Steadfast. 
1.  Immutability ;  fixedness. 

So  hard  these  heavenly  beauties  be  enflred, 
As  things  divine,  least  passions  do  impress, 

The  more  of  stedfast  minds  to  be  admired. 
The  more  they  stayed  be  on  stedfastness.     Spenser. 
I  2.  Firmness ;  constancy ;  resolution. 

He  was  so  doubtful ...  of  his  own  character,  that 
he  determined  not  to  say  one  word  of  vain  regret 
or  good  resolve  to  Mark,  but  steadily  to  keep  his 
purpose  before  his  own  eyes  solely :  and  there  was 
not  a  jot  of  pride  in  this ;  nothing  but  humility  and 
steadfastness:  the  best  armour  he  could  wear.— 
Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xxxiii. 
Steadily,  adv.  In  a  steady  manner. 

1.  Without  tottering  ;  without  shaking. 

Sin  has  a  tendency  to  bring  men  under  evils,  un- 
less hindered  by  some  accident,  which  no  man  can 
steadily  build  upon.— South,  Sermons. 

2.  Without  variation  or  irregularity. 

So  steadily  does  fickle  fortune  steer 
Th'  obedient  orb  that  it  should  never  err. 

Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

Steadiness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Steady. 

1.  State  of  being  not  tottering,  not  easily 
shaken. 

2.  Firmness ;  constancy. 

John  got  the  better  of  his  cholerick  temper,  and 
wrought  himself  up  to  a  great  steadiness  of  mind,  to 
pursue  his  interest  through  all  impediments.— Ar- 
luthnot,  History  of  John  Bull. 

3.  Consistent  unvaried  conduct. 

Steadiness  is  a  point  of  prudence  as  well  as  of 
courage.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

A  friend  is  useful  to  form  an  undertaking,  and 
secure  steadiness  of  conduct.— Collier,  Essays,  Of 
friendship. 
Steady,  adj.     [A.S.  stedig.~\ 

1.  Firm  ;  fixed  ;  not  tottering. 

Their  feet  steady,  their  hands  diligent,  their  eyes 
watchful,  and  their  hearts  resolute.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  Regular  ;  constant ;    undeviating ;   unre- 
mitted. 

He  .  .  .  sails  between  worlds  and  worlds  with 
steady  wing.       Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  268. 
Steer  the  bounding  bark  with  steady  toil, 
When  the  storm  thickens  and  the  billows  boil. 

Pope. 

3.  Not  wavering ;  not  fickle ;  not  changeable 
with  regard  to  resolution  or  attention. 

Now  clear  I  understand, 

What  oft  my  steadiest  thoughts  have  search'd  in 
vain.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  376. 

Steady  to  my  principles,  and  not  dispirited  with 
my  afflictions,  I  have,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  over- 
come all  difficulties. — Dryden,  Translation  of  the 
jEneid,  preface. 

A  clear  sight  keeps  the  understanding  steady. — 
Locke. 

Steady,  v.  a.    Make  steady. 

The  bird  not  only  clings  with  its  claws,  but  partly 
supports  itself  by  strongly  inclining  its  tail  against 
the  wall,  making  that  a  fulcrum ;  and,  thus  steadied, 
it  works  and  plasters  the  materials  into  the  face  of 
the  brick  or  stone.—  White,  Natural  History  of  Sel- 
borne. 

Steak,  s.  [Danish,  stege ;  Swedish,  steka  = 
roast.  Another  derivation  connects  it  with 
the  German  stiicke  =  piece  ;  and  a  third 
with  stick,  the  verb ;  a  steak,  writes  Home 
Tooke,  being  '  a  piece  or  portion  of  flesh, 
so  small,  as  it  may  be  taken  up  and  car- 
ried, stuck  upon  a  fork  or  any  slender 
sticking  instrument.'  (Diversions  of  Pur- 
ley,  vol.  ii.  p.  '2-21.)]  Slice  of  flesh  broiled 
or  fried ;  collop. 

The  surgeon  protested   he  had  cured  him  very 
well,  and  offered  to  eat  the  first  steak  of  him.— 
Tatter. 
Fair  ladies,  number  five, 

Who  in  your  merry  freaks, 
With  little  Tom  contrive 

To  feast  011  ale  and  steaks.  Swift, 

Steal,  v.  a.    pret.  stole ;  archaic,  stale ;  past 

part,  stolen.     [A.S.  stelan.] 
I.  Take  By  theft;  take  clandestinely;  take 
without  right :  (to  steal  generally  implies 
secrecy;  to  rob,  either  secrecy  or  violence). 

Thou  rann'st  a  tilt  in  honour  of  rny  love, 
And  stol'st  away  the  ladies'  hearts  of  France. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  i.  3. 
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There  are  some  shrewd  contents   in  yon  same 

paper, 

That  steal  the  colour  from  Bassanio  s  cheek ; 
Some  dear  friend  dead.  . 

Id.,  Merchant  of  Venice,  111.  2. 

The  flat  transgression  of  a  schoql'boy,  who,  over- 
ioyed  at  finding  a  bird's  nest,  shews  it  his  companion, 
and  he  steals  it.— Id.,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  ii.  1. 

How  then  should  we  steal  out  of  thy  lord's  house 
silver  or  gold?—  Genesis,  xliv.  8. 

2.  Withdraw  or  convey  without  notice. 

The  law  of  England  never  was  properly  applied 
to  the  Irish,  by  a  purposed  plot  of  government,  but 
as  they  could  insinuate  and  steal  themselves  under 
the  same  by  their  humble  carriage  and  submission. 

Let  us  shift  away,  there's  warrant  in  that  theft 
Which  steals  itself  when  there's  no  mercy  left. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

3.  Gain  or  effect  by  private  and   gradual 

means. 

Toung  Lorenzo 

Stole  her  soul  with  many  vows  of  faith, 
And  ne'er  a  true  one. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 
Were  it  not  that  my  fellow-schoolmaster 
Doth  watch  Bianca's  steps  so  narrowly, 
'Twere  good  to  steal  our  marriage. 

Id.,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 
They  hate  being  alone,  for  fear  some  affrighting 
apprehensions  should  steal  or  force  their  way  in. — 
Calamy. 

Variety  'of  objects  has  a  tendency  to  steal  away 
the  mind  from  its  steady  pursuit  of  any  subject.— 
Watts. 

Steal  a  march.     Get,  by  acting  or  moving  in 
secret,  a  start  or  advantage  of  anyone. 

You  must  know,  she  yesterday  wanted  to  steal  a, 
march  of  poor  Liddy,  and  went  to  breakfast  in  the 
room  without  any  other  companion  than  her  dog,  in, 
expectation  of  meeting  with  the  baronet.— Smollett, 
Humphrey  Clinker. 
Steal,  v.  n. 

1.  Withdraw  privily ;  pass  silently. 

My  lords  of  Amiens  and  myself 
Did  steal  behind  him  as  he  lay  along 
Under  an  oak.  Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  ii.  1. 

The  most  peaceable  way,  if  you  take  a  thief,  is  to 
let  him  shew  what  he  is,  and  steal  out  of  your 
company. — Id.,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iii.  3. 

At  time  that  lovers'  flights  doth  still  conceal, 
Through  Athen's  gate  have  we  devised  to  steal. 

Id.,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  i.  1. 

In  my  conduct  shall  your  ladies  come, 
Prom  whom  you  now  must  steal  and  take  no  leave. 

Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iii.  1. 
A  bride 

Should  vanish  from  her  clothes  into  her  bed, 
As  souls  from  bodies  steal,  and  are  not  spy'd. 

Donne. 

The  vapour  of  charcoal  hath  killed  many  ;  and  it 
is  the  more  dangerous,  because  it  coiueth  without 
any  ill  smell,  and  stealeth  on  by  little  and  little.— 
Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

A  soft  and  solemn  breathing  sound, 
Rose  like  a  steam  of  rich  distill'd  perfumes, 
And  stole  upon  the  air,  that  even  silence 
Was  took  ere  she  was  ware.          Milton,  Comus,  555. 

As  wise  artists  mix  their  colours  so, 
That  by  degrees  they  from  each  other  go ; 
Black  steals  unheeded  from  the  neighbouring  white, 
Without  offending  the  well-cozen'd  sight, 
So  on  us  stole  our  blessed  change. 

Dryden,  Astrea  Redux,  125. 

Now  his  fierce  eyes  with  sparkling  fury  glow, 
Now  sighs  steal  out,  and  tears  begin  to  flow.    Pope. 
With  away. 

¥ixt  of  mind  to  avoid  further  entreaty,  and  to  fly 
all  company,  one  night  she  stole  away.  — Air  P. 
Sidney. 

I  cannot  think  it, 

That  he  would  steal  away  so  guilty  like, 
Seeing  you  coining.  Shakespear,  Othello,  iii.  3. 

At  a  time  when  he  had  no  steward,  he  stole  away. 
—Swift. 

Gone !  when  I  had  just  run  her  down,  —  and 
is  the  little  puss  stole  away  at  last  ?  Stole  away  ! 
plague  on't,  stole  away!—  G.  Colman  the  elder,  The 
Jealous  Wife,  ii.  3. 

Construction  with  were  instead  of  had,  the 
result  being  an  ambiguous  or  equivocal 
sentence. 

Others  weary  of  the  long  journey,  lingering  be- 
hind, were  stolen  away;  and  they  which  were  left, 
moiled  with  dirt  and  mire. — Knolles,  History  of  the 
Turks. 

2.  Practise  theft;   play  the  thief;  take  any- 
thing thievishly ;  have  the  habit  of  thiev- 
ing. 

The  good  humour  is  to  steal  at  a  minute's  rest. .  . . 
Convey,  the  wise  it  call ;  steal !  a  fico  for  the  phrase  ! 
— Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  i.  3. 
Stealer.  *.     One  who  steals  ;  thief. 

The  transgression  is  in  the  stealer.— Shakespear, 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  ii.  1. 
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Stealing:,  verbal  abs.    Act  of  one  who  steals. 
Stealing  is  taking  from  another  what  is  his  with- 
out his  knowledge  or  allowance. — Locke. 

Stealingly.  adv.  In  a  stealing,  or  stealthy, 
manner ;  by  invisible  motion ;  by  secret 
practice. 

They  were  diverse  motions,  they  did  so  stealingly 
slip  one  into  another,  as  the  latter  part  was  ever  in 
hand  before  the  eye  could  discern  the  former  was 
ended. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

She  draws  towards  the  countenance  of  her  sister 
Stanhope  more  and  more,  but  stealingly. — Sir  H. 
Wotton,  Remains,  p.  462. 
Stealth.  S. 

1 .  Act  of  stealing  ;  theft. 

In  the  secret  dark  that  none  reproves, 
Their  pretty  stealths  shall  work,  and  snares  shall 
spread.  Spenser. 

The  owner  proveth  the  stealth  to  have  been  com- 
mitted upon  him  by  such  an  outlaw,  and  to  have 
been  found  in  the  possession  of  the  prisoner. — Id., 
View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

The  stealth  of  our  most  mutual  entertainment 
With  character  too  gross  is  writ  on  Juliet. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  3. 
The  gods  persuaded  Mercury, 
Their  good  observer,  to  this  stealth. 

Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Iliad. 

2.  Thing  stolen. 

On  his  back  a  heavy  load  he  bare 
Of  nightly  stealths,  and  pillage  several. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Store  of  cabbins  are  but  sluttish  dens,  that  breed 
sickness  in  peace,  serving  to  cover  stealths,  and  in 
fight  are  dangerous  to  tear  men  with  splinters.— Sir 
W.  Raleigh. 

3.  Secret    act ;    clandestine    practice  :     (by 
stealth  means  secretly;  clandestinely;  with 
desire  of  concealment:  but,  like  steal,  is 
often  used  in  a  good  sense). 

The  wisdom  of  the  same  spirit  borrowed  from 
melody  that  pleasure,  which,  mingled  with  heavenly 
mysteries,  causeth  the  smoothness  and  softness  of 
that  which  toucheth  the  ear  to  convey  as  it  were 
by  stealth  the  treasure  of  good  things  into  man's 
mind.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

I  feel  this  youth's  perfections. 
With  an  invisible  and  subtile  stealth, 
To  creep  in  at  mine  eyes. 

Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  i.  5. 

The  monarch,  blinded  with  desire  of  wealth, 
With  steel  invades  his  brother's  life  by  stealth 
Before  the  sacred  altar. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JSneid,  i.  480. 

Let  humble  Allen,  with  an  awkward  shame, 
Do  good  by  stealth,  and  blush  to  find  it  fame. 

Pope,  Epilogue  to  the  Satires,  dialogue  i. 

Stealthily,  ado.  In  a  stealthy  manner ; 
clandestinely. 

Your  heads  so  many  bee-hives;  honey'd  words 
Swarm  in  your  ears,  and  others  from  your  mouth 
Go  buzzing  out  to  ply  for  sweets  abroad  ; 
And  so  your  summer  wastes,  till  some  cold  night 
The  cunning  husbandman  comes  stealthily, 
And  there  is  fire  and  brimstone  for  my  lords. 

H.  Taylor,  Philin  van  Artevelde,  Part  I.  ii.  3. 

stealthy,  adj.  Done  clandestinely ;  per- 
formed by  stealth. 

Now  wither'd  murder  . .  .  with  his  stealthy  pace, 
Moves  like  a  ghost.  Shakespear.  Macbeth,  ii.  1 . 

Like  the  retreat  of  waters,  or  the  stealthy  pace  of 
old  age,  that  extraordinary  power  over  human  opi- 
nion nas  been  subsiding  for  five  centuries.— Hallam, 
View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
pt.  ii.  ch.  vii. 

It  was  impossible  not  to  admire  the  singular 
beauty  of  the  countenance;  and  yet,  it  had  that 
expression,  at  once  stealthy  and  fierce,  which  war 
with  society  has  stamped  upon  the  lineaments  of 
the  race  of  which  it  reminded  me. — Lord  Lylton, 
The  Cartons,  pt.  iv.  ch.  iii. 

Steam,  .v.      [A.S.  steme.~\ 

1.  Vapour  of  anything  moist  and  hot. 

His  offering  soon  propitious  fire  from  heaven 
Consumed  with  nimble  glance  and  grateful  steam. 
Milton.  Paradise  Last,  xi.  411. 

While  the  temple  smoak'd  with  hallow'd  steam, 
They  wash  the  virgin. 

Di-yden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  197. 
Such  the  figure  of  a  least 
Which,  were  it  not  for  plenty  and  for  steam, 
Might  b«  resembled  to  a  sick  man's  dream.      King. 

Some  it  bears  in  steams  up  into  the  air,  in  such  a 
quantity  as  to  be  manifest  to  the  smell,  especially 
tlie  sulphur. —  Woodward. 
Hut  thou  wilt  never  move  from  hence, 

Vhe  sphere  thy  fate  allots  : 
Thy  later  days  increased  with  pence 

Go  down  among  the  pots; 
Thou  battenest  by  the  greasy  gleam 

In  haunts  of  hungry  sinners, 
Old  boxes,  larded  by  the  steam 

Of  thirty  thousand  dinners.  Tennyson, 

Will  Waterproofs  Lyrical  Monologue. 


STE  A 

2.  As  applied  in  mechanics  from  its  elasticity. 

Men  have  crossed  oceans  by  steam,  the  Birming- 
ham lire  king  has  visited  the  fabulous  East ;  and 
the  genius  of  the  Cape,  were  there  any  Camoens  now 
to  sing  it.  has  again  been  alarmed,  and  with  far 
stranger  thunder  than  Gama's.  There  is  no  end  to 
machinery.  Even  the  horse  is  stripped  of  his 
harness,  and  finds  a  fleet  firfihorse  yoked  in  his 
stead.  Nay.  we  have  an  artist  that  hatches  chickens 
by  steam  ;  the  very  brood  hen  is  to  be  superseded.— 
Carlyle,  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays,  Signs 
of  tlie  Times. 

During  many  years  after  the  invention  of  the 
barometer  and  the  consequent  discovery  of  atmo- 
spheric pressure,  the  boiling-point  of  a  liquid  was 
defined  to  be  the  temperature  at  which  its  evapo- 
rating tendency  is  equal  to  the  common  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere,  or  the  lowest  temperature  at  which 
its  vapour  can  have  the  elasticity  of  common  air. 
About  the  middle  of  the  last  century  it  was  noticed 
by  several  distinguished  Fellows  of  the  Society  that 
the  boiling-point  of  water  under  a  constant  pressure 
varies  within  certain  limits,  according  to  the  depth 
to  which  the  thermometer  is  plunged  into  the  boil- 
ing liquid.  In  the  Report  on  Thermometers  pub- 
lished in  the  Transactions  for  1777,  it  was  stated 
that  the  steam  from. boiling  water  fairly  represents 
the  atmospheric  pressure ;  and  it  was  recommended 
that,  in  determining  the  boiling-point,  the  water  be 
boiled  in  a  metal  vessel  constructed  so  as  to  allow 
the  bulb,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the 
stem  that  contained  mercury,  to  be  surrounded  by 
the  steam.  In  the  fine  experiments  undertaken  by 
Dalton,  Watt,  Bobison,  Southern,  and  others  for 
determining  the  pressures  of  saturated  steam  at 
different  temperatures  above  and  below  the  stand-, 
ard  boiling-point,  it  was  noticed  that  if  a  minute"1 
portion  of  soda  or  of  some  salt  soluble  in  water,  and 
not  capable  of  rising  in  vapour  with  it,  be  allowed  to 
ascend  to  the  top  of  the  mercury,  the  column  rises, 
thereby  indicating  a  diminished  pressure  of  steam. 
The  adhesion  of  the  soda  to  the  water  tends  to 
restrain  the  water  from  evaporating,  and  thus  the 
steam-emitting  tension  of  a  solution  of  soda  is  mea- 
surably less  than  that  of  pure  water  at  the  same 
temperature.  ...  In  1803  De  Luc  stated,  in  very 
precise  terms,  that  boiling  is  produced  by  the  bub- 
bles  of  air  which  the  heat  disengages  from  the 
liquid.  If  the  water  be  completely  purged  of  air  it 
cannot  boil,  because  steam  can  only  form  on  free  ! 
surfaces,  such  as  the  air-bubbles  present.  Deprived  ' 
of  air,  water  can  boil  only  on  the  upper  or  free 
surface.  Water  in  a  tube  from  which  the  air  had 
been  carefully  expelled  was  raised  to  2tt4$°F.  without 
boiling.— C.  Tnmlinson,  On  t/te  A  ction  of  Solid  Nuclei 
in  Liberating  Vapour  from  Boiling  Liquids,  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Boyal  Society,  January  21, 1869. 

2.  Energy  in  general. 

The  two  Miss  Pecksniffs  being  a  pretty  good  match 
for  the  three  Miss  Chuzzlewits,  and  all  five  young 
ladies  having,  in  the  figurative  language  of  the  day, 
a  great  amount  of  steam  to  dispose  of,  the  alterca- 
tion would  no  doubt  have  been  a  long  one  but  for 
the,  high  valour  and  prowess  of  the  strong-minded 
woman,  who,  in  right  of  her  reputation  for  powers 
of  sarcasm,  did  so  belabour  and  pummel  Mrs.  Spot- 
tietoe  with  taunting  words  that  that  poor  lady, 
before  the  engagement  was  two  minutes  old,  had  no 
refuge  but  in  tears.— Dickens,  Martin  Chuzalewit, 
ch.  iv. 

Steam,  v.  n.  [A.S.  steman.] 

1.  Smoke  or  vapour  with  moist  heat. 

Let  the  crude  humours  dance 
In  heated  brass,  steaming  with  fire  intense 

J.  Philips,  Cyder,  ii.139. 

Say  a  baked  cod's  head  and  shoulders:  did  you 
ever  try  it  baked,  Twigg?  With  oysters,  1  mean, 
and  bread-crumbs  — done  brown  — and  steaming, 
directly  the  spoon  goes  in,  like  mad !  —  Hannay, 
Singleton  Fontenoy. 

2.  Send  up  vapours. 

See,  see,  my  brother's  ghost  hangs  hovering  there, 
O'er  his  warm  blood,  that  steams  into  the  air. 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperor,  iii.  4. 
But  they  smile,  they  find  a  music  centred  in  a 

doleful  song 
Steaming  up,  a  lamentation  and  an  ancient  tale  of 

wrong, 
Like  a  tale  of  little  meaning,  tho"  the  words  are 

strong ; 
Chanted  from  an  ill-used  race  of  men  that  cleave 

the  soil, 
Sow  the  seed,  and  reap  the  harvest  with  enduring 

toil. 
Storing  yearly  little  dues  of  wheat,  and  wine,  and 

oil.  Tennyson,  T/te  Lotos-Eaters, 

3.  Pass  in  vapours. 

Scarcely  had  Phoebus  in  the  gloomy  east 

Got  harnessed  his  fiery-footed  team, 
Ne  rear'd  above  the  earth  his  flaming  crest, 

When  the  last  deadly  smoke  aloft  did  steam. 

Spenser. 

The  dissolved  amber  plainly  swam  like  a  thin  film 
upon  the  liquor,  whence  it  steamed  away  into  the 
air.— Boyle. 

These  minerals  not  only  issue  out  at  these  larger 
exits,  but  steam  forth  through  the  pores  of  the 
earth,  occasioning  sulphureous  and  other  offensive 
stenches.—  Woodward, 
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'  Steam,  v.  a. 

1.  Exhale;  evaporate. 

How  ill  did  him  beseeme 
In  slouthful  sleepe  his  molten  heart  to  xteme. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

2.  Act  upon  by  applying  steam  instead  of 
the  boiling  water  which  produces  it;  cook 
or  dress  food  by  steam. 

Steam-engine,  s.     Apparatus  for  the  pro- 
duction and  direction  of  steam. 

Duncan  Macmorrogh  informed  us,  that  we  were 
quite  wrong  in  supposing  oursi-lves  to  be  the  miracle 
of  the  Creation.  On  the  contrary,  he  avowed  that 
already  there  were  various  pieces  of  machinery  of 
far  more  importance  than  man ;  and  he  had  no 
doubt,  in  time,  that  a  superior  race  would  arise,  got 
by  a  steam-engine  on  a  spinning-jenny.— 2i.  Disraeli, 
Ine  Young  Duke,  b.  v.  ch.  viii. 
Steamer,  s.  Steam  -vessel. 

Suddenly,  up  flies  a  signal !   Away  go  the  steamers 


sails  of  the  flying  ships— and  the  wind  carries  the 
seeds  of  death  elsewhere.  —  Hannay,  Singleton 
Fontenoy, 

Steaming,  part.  adj.    Rising  in,  or  as,  steam. 
Nor  bird  would  sing,  nor  lamb  would  bleat. 

Nor  any  cloud  would  cross  the  vault, 
But  day  increased  from  heat  to  heat, 
On  stony  drought  and  steaming  salt. 

Tennyson,  Mariana  in  the  South. 

Steamship,  s.  Steam  vessel  rigged  as  a 
ship  rather  than  as  a  boat. 

There  methinks  would  be  enjoyment  more  than 

in  this  march  of  mind, 

In  the  steamship,  in  the  railway,  in  the  thoughts 
that  shake  mankind. 

Tennyson,  Locksley  Hall. 
Stean.  s.  [A.S.]     Jar.    Olmolete,  or  local, 

Upon  a  huge  great  earth-pot  steane  he  stood, 
From  whose  wide  mouth  there  foamed  the  ttomaji 
flood.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  vii.  42. 

Stearate.    *.      In    Chemistry.     See    under 

Stearic. 

Stearic.  adj.  [Gr.  irrinp,  gen.  ffr6nrov  =  fat.] 
In  Chemistry.  Term  applied  to  one  of  the 
acids  which  constitute  fat ;  viz.  the  one 
which  most  conduces  to  its  solid  (the  oleic 
being  the  one  which  conduces  to  its  fluid) 
character.  The  salts  of  stearic  acid  are  the 
stearutes. 

Stearic  acid,  improperly  called  stearine,  is  the 
solid  constituent  of  f.itty  substances,  as  of  tallow 
and  olive  oil,  converted  into  a  crystalline  mass  by 
saponification  with  alkaline  matter,  and  abstrac- 
tion of  the  alkali  by  an  acid.  By  this  process  fat 
is  convertible  into  three  acids  called  stearic,  mar- 
garic,  and  oleic ;  the  first  two  being  solid,  and  the 
last  liquid.  The  stearine,  of  which  factitious  wax 
candles  are  made,  consists  of  the  stearic  and  mar- 
garic  acid  combined.  These  can  be  separated  from 
each  other  only  by  the  agency  of  alcohol,  which 
holds  the  margaric  acid  in  solution  after  it  has  de- 
posited the  stearic  in  crystals.— Ure,  Dictionary  of 
A  rts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Stearic  acid  forms  both  m  utral  and  acid  salts. 

The  stearates  of  the  alkalies  are  soluble  in  water, 

alcohol,  and  ether;  but  when  the  aqueous  solutions 

of  the  neutral  compounds  are  largely  diluted,  they 

deposit  flakes  of  the  acid  stearate.    The  stearates  of 

the  alkaline  earths  may  be  obtained  by  double  de- 

compcsition,  from  bistearate  of  potash  :  they  are 

insoluble.    Stearate  of  potash  is  the  basis  of  soft 

soan,  and  stearate  of  soda  of  the  principal  hard  soaps : 

these  stearates  are  separated  from  their  solutions  in 

water  by  excess  of  alkali,  and  also  by  chloride  of 

sodium  and  some  other  salts.    Stearat*  of  lead  is  tlie 

basis  of  lead-plaster.— Frankland,  in  Brande  and 

Cojc,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Stearin,  s.     In  Chemistry.     Common  name 

for  Stearic  acid  ;  this  being  a  substance 

of  which  the  acid  character  is  determined 

by  the  way  in  which  it  comports  itself  with 

the  alkalis  in  saponification  (soap-making) 

rather  than  its  sensible  qualities ;    stearic 

acid  with  a  certain  mixture  of  glycerin 

and  margarin. 

The  acid  may  be  obtained  by  decomposing  a 
soluble  stearin  soap  by  tartaric  acid,  and  purifying 
the  product  by  solution  in  boiling  alcohol,  from 
which  it  separates  in  crystalline  Hakes;  it  may  !>•• 
further  purified  by  solution  in  ether.  It  is  whit*, 
inodorous,  and  tasteless,  but  it  reddens  litmus:  it 
IUM-S  at  about  160°,  and  maybe  distilled  in  vacuo, 
but  when  highly  heated  in  the  air  it  undergoes  more 
or  less  change.  Stearic  acid  may  be  distinguished 
from  stearin  by  its  ready  solubility  in  a  boiling  .solu- 
tion of  potash.  —  Frank/and,  in  Jtrmu/e  and  Cox, 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
104J 
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steatite.  *.    In  Mineralogy.    Soapstone. 


It  consists  of-s 


STEE 

of  all  other  metals,  is  that  susceptible  of  the  greatest 
degree  of  hardness,  when  well  tempered  whence  it* 
great  use  in  the  making  of  tools  and  instruments  ol 


iiTlv'  fn  sulaU  contemporaneous  veins  that  tra- 
vK serpentine  in  all  directions,  as  in  Portsoy,  in 
Shetland  in  the  limestone  of  Icolmkiln,  in  t 
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crack  with  slight  changes  of  heat.  It  is  employed 
r  DolUhing  serpentine,  marble,  gypseous  alabaster, 
and mirror  glass  as  the  basis  of  cosmetic  powders, 
is  an  ingredient  in  anti-attrition  pastes:  it  is  dusted 
in  powder  upon  the  inside  of  boots,  to  make  the 
feet  ulide  easily  into  them;  when  rubbed  upon 
mLw-spots  in  silk  and  woollen  clothes,  it  removes 
the  stains  by  absorption,  it  enters  into  the  com  po- 
sition of  certain  crayons,. and  is  used  **M™*. 
making  traces  upon  glass,  silk,  Ac.  1  he  spotti 
iteatUe  cut  into  cameos  and  calcined,  assumes  an 
onyx  as'pect.  Soft  steatite  forms  excellent  stoppers 
for  the^hemical  apparatus  used  in  distilling  or 
subliming  corrosive  vapours.  Lamellar  steatite  is 
t»lc.-l>«.  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manujactures,  and 

Steatite  [in]  a  massive  variety  of  talc,  with  a 
smooth  irreasy  feel,  like  that  of  suet,  and  so  soft  as 
to  Yield  t.)  tlw  nail.  It  is  a  hydrated  silicate  of  mag- 
neiia  ana  is  f.mnd  near  the  Lizard  Point  in  Corn- 
wall, it  Glvder  RxK-k,  and  Moel  Siabod in  Carnarvon- 
shire Portsoy  in  Baiiffshire,  Canada,  Ac.  Steatite  is 
I  material  much  used  in  China  for  carving  into 
grotesque  figures;  and  slabs  of  the  same  stone  are, 
from  their  refractory  nature,  employed  for  lining 
ovens  and  furnaces.  It  is  also  made  into  gas-burners, 
which  possess  the  advantage  of  not  corroding  or 
Incoming  stopped  up.— Frankland,  in  Brande  and 
Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Steatoma.  *.  [Gr.  <r«ap,  -aroc-]  In  Patho- 
logy. Species,  or  variety,  of  tumour,  so- 
called  from  its  fatty,  or  suety,  character. 

If  the  matter  in  a  wen  resembles  milk  curds,  the 
tumour  is  called  atheroma;  if  like  honey,  nieh- 
ceris;  and  if  composed  of  fat,  steatoma— Sharp, 
Surgery. 

steatomatous.  adj.    Having  the  character 
of  a  steatoma. 

Steatomatous  growths  may  be  attached  to  either 
the  internal  or  the  external  surface  of  the  uterus.— 
Cooper,  Surgical  Dictionary,  Tumours. 

Steed.  «.     [A.S.  ttede.'}    Horse  for  state  or 

war. 

My  noble  steed  known  to  the  camp  I  give  him, 
With  all  his  trim  belonging. 

Shakespear,  Corvilanus,  \.  9. 
Impresses  quaint,  caparisons  and  steeds. 

Uilton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  85. 
Stout  are  our  men,  and  warlike  are  our  steeds. 

Waller. 

She  thought  herself  the  trembling  dame  who  fled 
And  him  the  grisly  ghost  that  spurr'd  the  infernal 
steed.      Dryden,  Theodore  and  Honoria,  344. 
Who,  like  our  active  African,  instructs 
The  fiery  stetd,  and  trains  him  to  his  hand  ? 

Addison,  Cato. 
See !  the  bold  youth  strain  up  the  threatening 

Hang  o'er  their  coursers'  heads  with  eager  speed, 
And  earth  rolls  back  beneath  the  flying  steed. 

Pope. 

Some  nymphs  affect  a  more  beroick  breed, 
And  vault  from  hunters  to  the  managed  steed. 

Young.  Love  of  Fame,  iv.  119. 
Steel.  *.  [A.S.  stal,  style.] 
1.  Carburetted  iron. 

They  are  not  charm'd  against  your  points,  of  steel 
nor  iron  framed.  Chapman. 

A  looking-glass,  with  the  steel  behind,  looketh 
whiter  than  glass  simple.— Bacon,  Natural  and  Ex- 
perimental History. 

Diamonds,  though  hard  bodies,  will  not  readily 
strike  fire  with  steel,  much  less  with  one  another ; 
nor  a  flint  easily  with  a  steel,  if  they  both  be  wet ; 
the  sparks  being  then  quenched  in  their  eruption.— 
Sir  T.  Brovme,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Both  were  of  shining  steel,  and  wrought  so  pure 
As  might  the  strokes  of  two  such  arms  endure. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  ii.  175. 
Steel  is  made  from  the  purest  and  softest  iron,  by 
keeping  it  red  hot,  stratified  with  coal-dust  and 
wood-ashes,  or  other  substances  that  abound  in  the 
phlogiston,  for  several  hours  in  a  close  furnace. — 
Sir  J.  Hill,  Materia  Medica. 

[Steel  is]  iron,  refined  and  purified  by  the  fire 
with  other  tactWOento,  which  renders  it  white,  and 
its  grain  closer  and  finer  than  common  iron.  Steel, 
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Theaof  M  is  shown  by  its  being 
homogeneous,  being  easily  worked  at  «»*«**** 
its  hardening  and  tempering  well  by  its  «*•«»« 
or  overcoming  forces,  and  by  its  elasticity.  1  o  uscei 
tain  the  first  point,  the  surface  should  be  ground 
and  polished  on  the  wheel,  when  its  lustre  and  tex- 
ture  will  appear.  The  second  test  nq^""**^d 
workman  togive  it  a  heat  suitable  to  its  nature  and 
state  of  conversion.  The  size  and  colour  of  the 
grain  are  best  shown  by  taking  a  bar  forged  into  a 
razor  form,  hardening  and  tempering  it,  and  tl 
breaking  off  the  thin  edge  in  micci-ssive  bits  with  a 
hammer  and  anvil.  If  it  had  been  Mlj^M^ 
at  the  end,  then,  after  the  hardening,  it  will  displaj 
on  fracture  a  succession  in  the  aspect  of  its  gra 
from  that  extremity  to  the  other,  as  they  are  whiter 
and  larger  at  the  farmer  than  the  latter.  The  other 
qualities  become  manifest  on  filing  the  steel ;  using 
it  as  a  chisel  for  nutting  iron,  or  bending  it  under  a 
heavy  weight.— Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manujac- 
tures. and  Mines. 

Steel  principally  differs  from  wrouiiht  iron  in 
containing  a  certain  amount  of  combined  carbon, 
and  in  being  susceptible  of  having  its  hardness 
much  increased  by  being  first  strongly  heated, 
and  then  suddenly  cooled  in  water.  Steel  is 
also  much  more  brittle  than  ordinary  iron ;  but 
less  so  than  crude  or  pig  iron,  which,  besides  con- 
taining a  larger  per  centage  of  carbon,  is,  moreover, 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  combined  with  other 
impurities.— J.  A.  Phillips,  Manual  of  Metallurgy, 
p.  301 :  1852. 
As  theirs/  element  in  a  compound. 

At  her  back  a  bow  and  quiver  gay, 
Stuff'd   with    steel-leaded    darts   wherewith    she 

quell'd 
The  savage  beasts  in  their  victorious  play.   Spenser 

With  mighty  bars  of  Ions-enduring  brass 
The  steel-bound  doors  and  iron  gates  he  ties. 

Fairfax 

Used  adjectivally. 

A  lanoe  then  took  he.  with  a  keene  steel  head, 
To  be  his  keepe  off,  both  'gainst  men  and  dogges. 

Chapman 

2.  Weapons  or  armour. 

Brave  Macbeth  with  his  brandish'd  steel, 
Which  smoked  with  bloody  execution, 
Carved  out  his  passage  till  he  had  faced  the  slave. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  2 
He  sudden  as  the  word, 

In  proud  Plexippus'  bosom  plunged  the  sword ; 
Toxeus  amazed,  and  with  amazement  slow, 
Or  to  revenge  or  ward  the  coming  blow, 
Stood  doubting;  and  while  doubting  thus  he  stood 
Received  the  steel  bathed  in  his  brother's  blood. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Meleage 

and  Atalanta. 
Knights  were  knights  then ;  God  mend  the  age 

say  I ! 

True  as  the  steel  upon  their  backs  were  they, 
And  their  one  lady's  word  was  gospel  law. 

U.  Taylor,  Philip  van  Artevelde,  Part  1. 11. ! 

3.  Chalybeate  medicines. 

After  relaxing,  steel  strengthens  the  solids,  and  i 
likewise  an  antiacid.— Arbuthnot. 

4.  It  is  used  proverbially  for  hardness  :  (as 
heads  of  steel). 

Steel,  v.  a. 

1.  Point  or  edge  with  steel. 

Add  proof  unto  mine  armour  with  thy  prayers, 
And  with  thy  blessings  steel  my  lance's  point. 

Shakespear,  Michard  II.  i.  3. 

2.  Make  hard  or  firm. 

Lies  well  steel'd  with  weighty  arguments. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  1 . 
So  service  shall  with  steeled  sinews  toil, 
And  labour  shall  refresh  itself  with  hope. 

Id.,  Henry  V.  ii.  2. 

From  his  metal  was  his  party  steel'd ; 
Which,  once  in  him  rebated,  all  the  rest 
Turn'd  on  themselves,  like  dull  and  heavy  lead. 

Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  i.  1. 
O  God  of  battles !  steel  my  soldiers'  hearts, 
Possess  them  not  with  fear.          Id.,  Henry  V.  iv.  1. 

Why  will  you  light  against  so  sweet  a  passion, 
And  steel  your  heart  to  such  a  world  of  charms? 

Addison. 

Man,  foolish  man ! 

Scarce  know'st  thou  how  thyself  began ; 
Scarce  hast  thou  thought  enough  to  prove  thou  art ; 
Yet  steel'd  with  study'd  boldness,  thou  darest  try 
To  send  thy  doubted  reason's  dazzled  eye 
Through  the  mysterious  gulph  of  vast  immensity. 

Prior,  Ode  on  Exodus  iii.  14. 
So  perish  all  whose  breasts  the  furies  steel'd, 
And  cursed  with  hearts  unknowing  how  to  yield. 

Pope. 

Steeled,  part.  adj.  Converted  into,  har- 
dened, either  physically  or  morally,  as 
steel. 
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teeler.  .?.     See  extract. 

Steeler,  in  ship-building,  [is]  a  name  (riven  to  the 
foremost  or  aftermost  plank,  in  a  strake  which  drops 
short  of  the  stem  and  stern-post,  and  ot  which  the 
end  or  butt  nearest  the  rabbet  is  wrought  very  nar- 
row and  well  forward  or  aft.  Its  use  is  to  take  out 
[he  sming-eUKe  occasioned  by  a  full  bow,  or  sudden 
circular  buttock.-Jte«s,  Cyclopedia. 
Steeliness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Steely. 
Their  nurture  and  education  in  the  soft  and  warm 
bosom  of  that  pacifick  age,  had  so  far  temper  d  the 
natural  declines*  of  their  metal  as  i ; turn d edge.- 
Christian  Religion's  Appeal,  p.  70.  (Ord  MS.) 

Steeling,  verbal  abs.    See  extract ;  case  har- 

Steel'ing,  in  cutlery,  [is]  the  laying  on  a  piece  of 
steel  upon  a  larger  mass  of  iron,  to  make  that  part 
which  is  to  receive  the  edge  harder  than  the  rest. 
The  body  of  an  axe  may  very  well  be  of  iron,  as  it 
never  comes  into  use  to  cut  with,  and  perhaps  is 
stronger,  and  less  liable  to  break,  than  if  of  steel ; 
but  it  must  have  a  quantity  of  steel  at  that  par* 
where  the  edge  is  to  be  made—  Bees,  Cyclopedia. 


Let  the  steeled  Turk  be  deaf  to  matrons'  cries, 
Sue  virgins  ravished  with  relentless  eyes.       Tickell. 


Steely,  adj. 

1.  Abounding  in,  having  the  character,  na- 
ture, or   qualities    of,    steel :    (applied   to 
certain  varieties  of  iron). 

To  prepare  steely  iron  by  the  Catalan  method,  the 
founder  greatly  diminishes  the  quantity  of  sifting* 
which  are  usually  strewed  on  the  lire  during  the 
process  of  smelting,  and  takes  care  to  run  off  the 
clinkers  very  frequently,  in  order  to  diminish  the 
decarburetting  influence  on  the  metal.— J.  A.  Phil- 
lips, Manual  of  Metallurgy,  p.  311 :  1S52. 

2.  Made  with  steel.    Rare. 

Thy  brother's  blood  the  thirsty  earth  hath  drunk, 
Broach'd  with  the  steely  point  of  Clifford's  lance. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  ii.  3. 
Like  polished  mirrors,  so  his  steely  breast 
Had  every  figure  of  her  woes  expressed. 

Marvel,  On  the  Death  of  the  Lord  Protector. 
Here  smokes  his  forge,  he  bares  his  sinewy  arm, 
And  early  strokes  the  sounding  anvil  warm  ; 
Around  his  shop  the  steely  sparkles  flew, 
As  for  the  steed  he  shaped  the  bending  shoe. 

Gay,  Trivia,  i.  253. 

3.  Hard ;  firm ;  unmoved  ;  unfeeling. 

That  she  would  unarm  her  noble  heart  of  that 
steely  resistance  against  the  sweet  blows  of  love.— 
Sir  P.  Sidney. 

That  steely  heart  yet  relents  not  {—Bishop  Hall, 
Contemplations,  b.  iv. 

Steelyard,  s.  Balance,  in  which  the  weight 
is  moved  along  an  iron  rod,  and  grows 
heavier  as  it  is  removed  farther  from  the 
fulcrum. 

Hither  your  steelyards,  butchers,  bring  to  weigh 
The  pound  of  flesh  Antonio's  bond  must  pay ! 

Warton,  Prologue  on  the  Winchester  Playhouse. 
The  muscle  at  the  shoulder,  by  which  the  arm  is 
raised,  is  fixed  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
load  is  fixed  upon  a  steelyard,  within  a  few  deci- 
mals, we  will  say,  of  an  inch  from  the  centre  upon 
which  the  steelyard  turns.— Paley,  Natural  The- 
ology, ch.  ix. 
steening.  s.     \_stone.~\     See  extract. 

Steening  [is]  brickwork  laid  dry  (that  is  without 
mortar)  used  for  forming  the  cylindrical  shaft  of  a 
well  or  cesspool,  whose  office  is  to  prevent  the  ir- 
ruption of  the  surrounding  soil. — llees.  Cyclopaedia. 
Steenkirk.  s.    [see  extracts ;  Disraeli  giving 
the  Dutch,  Macaulay  the  German,  form.] 
Name  brought  into  fashion  after  the  Battle 
of  Steenkirk  for  several  articles  of  dress 
and  its  adjuncts  ;  wigs,  buckles,  and  pow- 
ders;  chiefly,  however,  applied  to  large, 
elaborately  ornamented,  neckties. 

A  quaker  is  prouder  of  his  diminutive  cravat,  than 
a  beau  of  his  steenkirk. — Laconicks,  &c.  p.  53 :  1701. 
As  for  ruffles  and  steenkirks,  they  were  never 
added  in  the  very  splendor  and  luxury  of  the  em- 
pire \-Kiny,  Miscellanies,  p.  221. 

Fashions  have  frequently  originated  from  circum- 
stances as  silly  as  the  following  one.  Isabella, 
daughter  of  Philip  II.  and  wife  of  the  Archduke 
Albert,  vowed  not  to  change  her  linen  till  Ostend 
was  taken ;  this  siege,  unluckily  for  her  comfort, 
lasted  three  years ;  and  the  supposed  colour  of  the 
archduchess's  linen  gave  rise  to  a  fashionable  colour, 
hence  called '  L'Isabeau,'  or  the  Isabella;  a  kind  of 
whitish-yellow-dingy.  Sometimes  they  originate  in 
some  temporary  event :  as  after  the  battle  of  Steen- 
kirk, where  the  allies  wore  large  cravats,  by  which 
the  French  frequently  seized  hold  of  them,  a  cir- 
cumstance perpetuated  on  the  medals  of  Louis  XIV., 
cravats  were  called  Steenkirks ;  and  after  the  battle 
of  Ramillies,  wigs  received  that  denomination. — 
/.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of  Literature,  Anecdotes  of 
Fashion. 

The  people  lined  the  roads  to  see  the  princes  and 
nobles  who  returned  from  Steinkirk.  The  jewellers 
devised  Steinkirk  buckles :  the  perfumers  sold  Stein- 
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kirk  powder.  But  the  name  of  the  field  of  battle 
was  peculiarly  given  to  a  new  species  of  collar.  Lace 
neckcloths  were  then  worn  by  men  of  fashion  ;  and 
it  had  been  usual  to  arrange  them  with  great  care. 
But  at  the  terrible  moment  when  the  brigade  of 
Bourbonnais  was  flying  before  the  onset  of  the 
allies,  there  was  no  time  for  foppery;  and  the  finest 
gentlemen  of  the  Court  came  spurring  to  the  front 
of  thtj  line  of  battle  with  their  rich  cravats  in  dis- 
order. It  therefore  became  a  fashion  among  the 
beauties  of  Paris  to  wear  round  their  necks  kerchiefs 
of  the  finest  lace  studiously  disarranged;  and  these 
kerchiefs  were  called  Steinkirks.—Macaulay,  His- 
tory of  Enyland,  ch.xix. 

Steep,  v.  a.  [Provincial  German,  stippen."] 
Soak  ;  macerate  ;  imbue ;  dip. 

When  his  brother  saw  the  red  blood  trail 
A  down  so  fast,  and  all  his  armour  steep, 
For  very  fellness  loud  he  gan  to  weep.          Spenser. 

He,  like  an  adder,  lurking  in  the  weeds, 
,     His  wandering  thought  in  deep  desire  does  steep; 
And  his  frail  eye  with  spoil  of  beauty  feeds.          Id. 

A  napkin  steeped  in  the  harmless  blood 
Of  sweet  young  Rutland. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  ii.  1. 

The  conquering  wine  hath  steep'd  our  sense 
In  soft  and  delicate  Lethe. 

Id.,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  7. 

Many  dream  not  to  find,  neither  deserve, 
And  yet  are  steep'd  in  favours.    Id.,  Cymbeline,  v.  4. 

Pour  days  will  quickly  steep  themselves  in  nights; 
Four  nights  will  quickly  dream  away  the  time. 

Id.,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  i.  1. 
When  flowing  cups  run  swiftly  round, 

With  no  allaying  Thames, 
Our  careless  heads  with  roses  bound, 

Our  hearts  with  loyal  flames ; 
When  thirsty  grief  in  wine  we  steep, 

When  healths  and  draughts  go  free, 
Fishes  that  tipple  in  the  deep 

Know  no  such  liberty. 

Lovelace,  Lines  to  Althaea  from  Prison. 

Whole  droves  of  minds  are  by  the  driving  god 
Pompell'd  to  drink  the  deep  Lethean  flood ; 
In  large  forgetful  draughts  to  steep  the  cares 
Of  their  past  labours  and  their  irksome  years. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JSneid,  vi.  1015. 

Wheat  steeped  in  brine  twelve  hours  prevents  the 
smuttiness.— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Steep,  adj.      [A.S.  steap.~\     Rising  or  de- 
scending with  great  inclination ;  precipitous. 
The  mountains  shall  be  thrown  down,  and  the 
steep  places  shall  fall.— Ezekicl.  xxxviii.  20. 

Steep.  *.  Precipice  ;  ascent  or  descent  ap- 
proaching to  perpendicularity. 

As  that  Theban  monster  that  proposed 
Her  riddle,  and  him,  who  solved  it  not,  devour'd  ; 
That  once  found  out  and  solved,  for  grief  and  spight 
Cast  herself  headlong  from  the  Ismenian  steep. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iv.  572. 

As  high  turrets  for  their  airy  steep 
Require  foundations  in  proportion  deep; 
And  lofty  cedars  as  far  upwards  shoot 
As  to  the  nether  heavens  they  drive  the  root, 
So  low  did  her  secure  foundation  lie  ; 
She  was  not  humble,  but  humility. 

Dryden,  Eleonora,  91. 

Leaning  o'er  the  rails,  he  musing  stood, 
And  view'd  below  the  black  canal  of  mud, 
Where  common  shores  a  lulling  murmur  keep, 
Whose  torrents  rush  from  Holborn's  fatal  steep. 

Gay,  Trivia,  ifcl71. 

Uprose  the  king  of  men  with  speed, 
And  saddled  strait  his  coal-black  steed; 
Down  the  yawning  steep  he  rode, 
Which  leads  to  Hela's  dark  abode. 

Gray,  The  Descent  of  Odin. 

steeplness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Steep;  state  or  quality  of  being  steep. 

The  cragginess  and  sleepiness  of  places  up  and 
down  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  dwellers,  and 
makes  them  inaccessible.— Hoioell,  Instructions  for 
Foreign  Travel,  p.  132. 

Steeping:,  verbal  abs.  Process  by  which  any- 
thing is  steeped. 

Most  of  the  steeping?  are  cheap  things,  and  the 
goodness  of  the  crop  is  a  great  matter  of  gain.— 
Bacon. 

Steeple,  s.  [A.S.  stepol,  stypel.]  Tower  or 
spire  of  a  church ;  being  the  general  name 
for  the  two.  See  fifth  extract. 

Blow,  winds,  and  crack  your  cheeks;  rage,  blow ! 

You  cataracts  and  hurricanoes,  spout 

Till  you  have  drench'd  our  steeples,  drown'd  the 

cocks.  Shalcespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  2. 

What  was  found  in  many  places,  and  preached 

for  wheat  fallen  on  the  ground  from  the  clouds,  was 

but  the  seed  of  ivy  berries,  and  though  found  in 

steeples  or  high  places,  might  be  conveyed  thither 

or  muted  by  birds.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Er- 

rours. 

They,  far  from  steeples  and  their  sacred  sound, 
In  fields  their  sullen  conventicles  found. 

Itri/ilan.  Hind  nn<l  Panther,  i.  612. 
I  was  born  under  the  shadow  of  St.  Dunstan's 
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steeple,  just  where  the  conflux  of  the  eastern  and 
western  inhabitants  of  this  two-fold  city  meet  and 
justle  in  friendly  opposition  at  Temple-bar. — Lamb, 
The  Londoner. 

Steeple  ...  is  a  general  term,  and  applies  to  ... 
[either  a]  tower  or  spire,  or  combination  of  the  two. 
— Gwilt,  Encyclopaedia  of  Architecture,  Glossary. 

In  one  instance,  a  joke  about  explanation  has 
been  taken  for  fact,  and  explanations  given  of  it. 
Bacon,  or  Selden,  or  some  such  dry  humourist,  put 
forth  the  sarcasm  of  the  old  man  who  took  Ten- 
terden  steeple  to  be  the  cause  of  the  Goodwin  Sands, 
because  he  never  heard  of  the  Sands  until  after  the 
steeple  was  built.  Those  who  should  have  been  hit 
by  this,  but  were  not,  accepted  the  fact,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  account  for  it.  They  put  forth  that  some 
funds  destined  for  lights  or  other  warnings,  were 
diverted  to  build  the  steep'e;  whence  of  course  in- 
creased the  wrecks.  So  it  would  seem  that  any 
sarcasm  aimed  at  universal  expositors  may  be  but  a 
missionary  to  the  cannibals,  one  dinner  more. — 
From  Matter  to  Spirit,  by  O.  D.,  Preface,  by  A.  B. 
As  the  first  element  in  a  compound. 

A  raven  I  saw  steeple-high,  just  over  your  house. — 
Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

stecpied.  adj.  Towered;  adorned  as  with 
towers. 

A  steepled  turbant  on  her  head  she  wore. 

Fairfax. 

steeple-chase.  .«.  Race  across  country,  on 
horseback,  from  the  starting-point  to  some 
conspicuous  object  (either  a  steeple  or 
something  equally  visible  at  a  distance)  as 
a  winning-post. 

At  any  rate,  if  he  can't  write,  he  has  mastered  a 
number  of  other  accomplishments  wonderful  for 
one  of  his  age  and  size.  He  is  one  of  the  best  shots 
and  riders  in  England.  He  rode  his  horse  Abraca- 
dabra, and  won  the  famous  Guttlebury  steeple-chase. 
— Thackeray,  Boole  of  Snobs,  ch.  xxix. 

Steeplehouse.  s.  Contemptuous  name  for 
a  church. 

Anabaptist :  the  word  in  the  original  is  ecclesia, 
not  tern  plum,  which  never  significth  your  steeple- 
house  l—Featley,  Dippers  Dipt,  p.  14 :  1645. 

About  caps  and  hoods,  vestures  and  gestures, 
steeplehoiises  and  churches,  what  fierce  conflicts  !— 
Jeremy  Taylor.  Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  154. 

These  are  the  weathercocks  not  on,  but  against, 
steeplehouses,  as  churches  are  styled  in  our  New 
Children's  dictionary \-Whitlock,  Observations  on 
tlie  Present  Manners  of  the  English,  p.  161:  1654. 

He  maketh  amends  at  a  steeplelwuse,  as  those 
sacred  oratories  are  in  derision  called. — Ibid.  p.  186. 

Their  scorn  cast  upon  the  material  edifices  or 
churches  wherein  divine  service  is  celebrated,  call- 
ing them  steeplehouses  in  derision. — Holly  well,  Ac- 
count ofFamilism  revealed  by  the  Quakers,  p.  33. 

Steepness.  *.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Steep. 

The  craggedness  or  steepness  of  that  mountain 
maketh  many  parts  of  it  inaccessible.— Brerewood, 
On  Language. 

Lord  Lovel  swam  over  Trent  on  horseback,  but 
could  not  recover  the  farther  side,  by  reason  of  the 
steepness  of  the  bank,  and  so  was  drowned. — Bacon, 
History  of  the  Seign  of  Henry  VII. 

Vineyards,  meadows,  and  cornfields  lie  on  the 
borders  and  run  up  all  the  sides  of  the  Alps  where 
the  barrenness  of  the  rocks,  or  the  steepness  of  the 
ascent,  will  sull'er  them. — Addison. 

Steepy.  adj.  Having  a  precipitous  declivity. 
lilietorical. 

Who  hath  disposed,  but  thou,  the  winding  way, 
Where   springs  down   from   the  steepy  crags   do 
beat  P  Wotton. 

A  prophet  some,  and  some  a  poet  cry, 
(No  matter  which,  BO  neither  of  them  lie,) 
From  steepy  Othrys'  top  to  Pylus  drove 
His  herd  ;  and  for  his  pains  enjoy'd  his  love. 

Dryden,  Amaryllis,  102. 
No  more,  my  goats,  shall  I  behold  you  climb 
The  steepii  ciilfs,  or  crop  the  ftow'ry  thyme. 

Id.,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  i.  104. 

Steer.  *.  [A.S.  steoi;  styre.~\  Young  bul- 
lock. 

They  think  themselves  half  exempted  from  law 
nnd  obedience;  and  having  once  tasted  freedom, 
do,  like  a  steer  that  hath  been  long  out  of  his  yoke, 
grudge  and  repine  ever  after  to  come  under  rule 
again.— /Spenser,  View  oftlw  State  of  Ireland. 
Laocoon,  Neptune's  priest  by  lot  that  year, 
With  solemn  pomp  then  sacrificed  a  steer. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JZneid,  n.  267. 

Steer,  v.  a.  [A.S.  steoran,  styranJ]  Direct; 
guide  in  a  passage :  (originally  used  of  a 
ship,  but  applied  to  other  things). 

A  comely  palmer,  clad  in  black  nttire, 
Of  ripest  years,  and  hairs  all  hoary  gray, 
That  with  a  staff  his  feeble  steps  did  steer, 
Lest  his  long  way  his  aged  limbs  should  tire. 

Spenser. 
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The  ship  was  steered,  the  harbour  cleared, 

Merrily  did  we  drop ; 
Below  the  kirk,  below  the  hill, 
Below  the  lighthouse  top. 

Colerid'je,  The  Ancient  Mariner. 
Steer,  v.  n.    Direct  a  course  at  sea ;  direct, 
or  conduct  generally. 

As  when  a  ship  by  skilful  steersmen  wrought, 
Nigh  river's  mouth,  or  foreland,  where  the  wind 
Veers  oft,  as  oft  so  steers,  and  shifts  her  sail. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  is.  "13. 
In  a  creature,  whose  thoughts  are  more  than  the 
sands,  and  wider  than  the  ocean,  fancy  and  passion 
must  needs  run  him  into  strange  courses,  if  reason, 
which  is  his  only  star  and  compass,  be  not  that  he 
steers  by.— Locke. 
Steerage,  .v. 

1.  Act  or  practice  of  steering. 

Having  got  his  vessel  launched  and  set  afloat,  he 
committed  the  steerage  of  it  to  such  as  he  thought 
capable  of  conducting  it.— Spectator. 

2.  Direction  ;  regulation  of  a  course. 

He  that  hath  the  steerage  of  my  course, 
Direct  my  suit.    Shakespear,  Romeo  ami  Juliet,  i.  4. 

3.  That  by  which  any  course  is  guided. 

Inscribed  to  Phoebus,  here  he  hung  on  high, 
The  steerage  of  his  wings,  that  cut  the  sky. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Eiieid,  vi.  23. 

4.  Regulation,  or  management  of  anything. 

You  raise  the  honour  of  the  peerage, 
Proud  to  attend  you  at  the  steerage.  Swift. 

5.  Stern  or  hinder  part  of  the  ship. 

6.  Cabin  in  the  fore  part  of  a  ship  for  infe- 
rior class  of  passengers. 

'  I  came  over  in  the  same  ship  as  the  general,'  said 
Martin, '  but  not  in  the  same  cabin.  It  being  ne- 
cessary for  me  to  observe  strict  economy,  I  took  my 
passage  in  the  steerage.'— Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzle- 
wit,  ch.  xvii. 

Steerer.  s.  One  who  steers ;  steersman  ; 
pilot. 

Now  what  the  artificer  is  to  works  of  art,  who 
orders  and  disposes  them  to  other  ends  than  by 
nature  they  were  made,  that  is  the  Maker  of  all 
things  to  all  natural  agents,  directing  all  their 
operations  to  ends  which  they  cannot  apprehend; 
and  thus  appears  the  Maker  to  be  the  Steerer  of 
this  great  ship,  the  Law  of  this  universal  common- 
wealth, the  General  of  all  the  hosts  of  heaven  and 
earth.— Bishop  Pearson,  Exposition  of  the  Creed, 
art.  i. 
Steersman.  .<?.  One  who  steers ;  pilot. 

Through  it  the  joyful  steersman  clears  his  way, 
And  comes  to  anchor  in  his  inmost  bay.       Dryden. 

(See  also  under  Steer,  v.  n.) 
Steersmate.  s.     Fellow-steersman. 

What  pilot  so  expert  but  needs  must  wreck, 
Embark'd  with  such  a  steersmate  at  the  helm  ? 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  1045. 

steg.  s.  Provincial  for  gander :  (entered  in 
the  previous  editions  as  a  male  horse ;  it 
is  the  Icelandic  steggr,  steggi  =  ma\s  in 
general,  and  the  origin  of  Stag). 

Steg-anograpny.  *.  [Gr.  ortyavbc,  =  con- 
cealed under  cover  (<T7«yw  =  I  cover)  + 
yp.r0j?  =  writing,  yputu>  =  \  write.]  Art  of 
secret  writing ;  writing  in  cypher ;  crypto- 
graphy. • 

Such  occult  notes,  steganography,  polygrnphy,  or 
magnetical  telling  of  their  minds. — Burton,  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy,  p.  503. 

Steg-notlo.  s.  [Gr.  arkyot  =  I  roof,  cover,  stop ; 
ariyi!  =  roof.]  In  Old  Medicine.  See  ex- 
tract :  {astringent  is  the  modern  term). 

Stegnotics,  in  medicine,  [are]  remedw-s  proper  to 
stop  the  orifices  of  the  vessels  or  emunctories,  when 
relaxed,  stretched,  or  lacerated.  Such  are  pome- 
granate leaves,  red  roses,  plantain  leaves,  tormeatil- 
roots.&c.  Stegnotics  are  proper  in  the  hemorrhoids 
and  other  fluxes  of  the  blood.— Bees,  Cyclopcedia. 

Stellar,  adj.  [Lat.  stellaris,  from  stella  = 
star.]  Relating  to,  connected  with,  con- 
stituted by,  the  stars. 

In  part  shed  down 

Their  stellar  virtue,  on  all  kinds  that  grow 
On  earth  ;  made  hereby  apter  to  receive 
Perfection  from  the  sun's  more  potent  ray. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  670. 
Salt  dissolved,  upon  fixation,  returns  to  its  af- 
fected cubes,  and  regular  figures  of  minerals,  as  the 
hexagonal  of  crystal,  and  stellar  figure  of  the  stone 
asteria .— Glanville. 
Steiiary.  adj.     Astral;  starry. 

The  milky  way  ...  is  made  up  of  infinite  orbs  of 
stars,  such  as  that  we  view  around  us  in  a  starry 
niirht ;  an  infinite  infinity  of  such  groups  of  steiiary 
orba.—Stuktlfif,  I'alcEographia  Sacra,  p.  43u 
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stellate,  adj.     [Lat.  stettutus.~\     Pointed  in 
the  manner  of  a  painted  star. 

One  making  a  regulus  of  antimony,  without  iron, 

found  his  regulus  adorned  with  a  more  conspicuous 

star  than  1  have  seen  in  several  stellate  reguluses 

of  antimony  and  maia .— Boyle. 

Stelled.  adj.     Starry.     Rare. 

And  quench'd  the  stelbd  flres. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  in.  7. 

steiniy.  v.  a.    Make,  or  turn,  into  a  star. 
Rare ;  obsolete. 

Bv  him  who  strives  to  stellify  her  name. 

Dray  ton.  Legend  of  Matilda. 
Chloris,  in  a  general  council  of  the  gods,  was  pro- 
claimed goddess  of  the  flowers ;  and  was  to  be  stelli- 
ftfd  on  earth.— B.  Jonson,  Chloridia. 
su  nionate.  ».    [see  extract ;  more  probably 
from  the  root  of  stigma,  which  applies  to 
the  spots  on  the  lizard  or  eft.]     In  Law. 
Deceitful  selling  of  a  thing  otherwise  than 
it  really  is :  as,  if  a  man  should  sell  that 
for  his  own  estate  which  is  actually  another 
man's. 

It  diseemeth  of  crimes  of  stellionate,  and  the 
indications  towards  crimes  capital,  not  actually 
committed. — Bacon. 

The  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  stellio,  a 
lizard,  because  the  fraudulent  man  may  be  com- 
pared with  that  animal  for  versatility  and  address. 
The  six  common  species  of  stellionate  enumerated 
by  Roman  writers  were:  1.  When  one  sells  the 
same  tiling  to  two  purchasers ;  2.  When  a  debtor 
pledges  to  his  creditors  something  which  does  not 
belong  to  him  ;  3.  When  one  abstracts  or  damnifies 
something  which  he  has  pledged  to  creditors;  4. 
Collusion  by  two  parties  to  the  prejudice  of  a  third ; 
B.  When  a  vendor  substitutes  an  object  of  less  value 
for  that  which  he  has  engaged  to  sell;  6.  A  wilful 
false  declaration  in  an  instrument.— .Brande  and 
Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
8 telegraphy,  s.  [Gr.  ir»j.\oypa0i'fl,  from  <rr>/X/j 
=  pillar +  yp«cw  =  write.]  Art  of  writing 
upon  a  pillar. 

This  pillar  [of  Jacob]  thus  engraved  gave  pro- 
bably the  origin  to  the  invention  of  stelography.— 
Stackhoute,  History  of  the  Bible. 

Stem.  *.     [Lat.  stemma  ;  A.S.  stemn ;  Ger- 
man, stamm.~\ 
I.  Stalk  ;  twig. 

Two  lovely  berries  moulded  on  one  stem, 
So  with  two  set-minir  bodies,  but  one  heart. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  iii.  2. 

After  they  are  first  shot  up  thirty  foot  in  length, 

they  spread  a  very  large  top,  having  no  bough  nor 

twig  in  the  trunk  or  stem.— Sir  W.  Raleigh.  History 

of  the  World. 

Set  them  aslope  a  reasonable  depth,  and  then  they 
will  pat  forth  many  roots,  and  so  carry  more  shoots 
upon  a  item.— Bacon. 

This,  ere  it  was  in  the  earth, 
God  made,  and  every  herb,  before  it  grew 
On  the  green  tlem.     Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  3.'!5. 
Farewell,  you  flowers,  whose  buds  with  early  care 
I  watch'd,  and  to  the  chearful  sun  did  rear : 
Who  now  shall  bind  your  stems'!  or,  when  you  fall, 
With  fountain  streams  your  fainting  souls  recall  ? 

Dryden,  State  of  Innocence. 
The  louring  Spring  with  lavish  rain 
Beats  down  the  slender  stem  and  bearded  grain. 

Idn  Translation  of  the  Georgia,  i.  423. 

2.  Race ;  generation ;  family ;  stock. 

I  will  assay  her  worth  to  celebrate, 
And  so  attend  ye  toward  her  glittering  state ; 
Where  ye  may  all,  that  are  of  noble  stem, 
Approach.  Milton,  Arcades,  80. 

Whosoever  will  undertake  the  imperial  diadem 
must  have  of  his  own  wherewith  to  support  it- 
which  ii  one  of  the  reasons  that  it  hath  continued 
tbe»«  two  ages  and  more  in  that  item,  now  so  much 
spoken  of.—Hoioell,  Vocall  Forrest. 

Dost  thou  in  hounds  aspire  to  deathless  fame  ? 
Learn  well  their  lineage  and  their  ancient  stem. 

Trefoil. 

3.  Progeny ;  branch  of  a  family. 

This  is  a  stem 

Of  that  victorious  stock,  and  let  us  fear 
His  native  mightiness.    Shakespear,  Henry  V.  ii.  4. 

4.  Prow  or  forepart  of  a  ship. 

Orontes*  barque  . ..  ev'n  in  the  hero's  view, 
From  stem  to  stern,  by  waves  was  overborne. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JSneid,  i.  162. 

stem,  v .  a.     Oppose  a  current ;  pass  across 
or  forward  notwithstanding  the  stream. 

Above  the  deep  they  raise  their  scaly  crests, 
And  stem  the  flood  with  their  erected  breasts. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Destruction  of  Trov 
In  shipping  such  as  this,  the  Irish  kern 

And  untaunht  Indian  on  the  stream  did  glide 
Ere  sharp  keel'd  boats  to  stem  the  flood  did  learn 
Or  fin-like  oars  did  spread  from  either  side. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  clvii 
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At  length  Erasmus,  that  great  injured  name, 
The  glory  of  the  priesthood,  and  the  shame, 
Stemm'd  the  wild  torrent  of  a  barbarous  age, 
And  drove  those  holy  Vandals  off  the  stage. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  iii.  693. 

stem.  v.  n.    Move  forward  as  a  ship  with 
its  stem. 

They  on  the  trading  flood, 
Through  the  wide  Ethiopian  to  the  cape, 
Ply,  stemming  nightly  tow'rd  the  pole. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  610. 

Stemples.  s.  [  ?  ]  In  Mining.  See  extract. 
Stempks  in  mining  [are]  cross-bars  of  wood  in 
the  shafts.  ...  In  many  places,  the  way  is  to  sink  a 
perpendicular  hole,  or  shaft,  the  sides  of  which  they 
strengthen  from  top  to  bottom  with  wood-work,  to 
prevent  the  earth  from  f:illing-in :  the  transverse 
pieces  of  wood  for  this  purpose  they  call  stemples, 
and,  by  means  of  these,  the  miners  in  some  places 
descend,  without  using  any  rope,  catching  hold  of 
these  with  their  hands  and  feet. — Rees,  Cyclopeedia. 

Stencil,  s. 

1.  Stink  ;  bad  smell. 

Death,  death  !  oh  amiable  and  lovely  death ! 
Thou  odoriferous  stench,  sound  rottenness, 
Arise  forth  from  thy  couch  of  lasting  night. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  iii.  4. 
So  bees  with   smoke,  and  doves  with   noisome 

stench, 
Are  from  their  hives,  and  houses,  driv'n  away. 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  i.  5. 

Physicians,  by  the  stench  of  feathers,  cure  the 
rising  of  the  mother.— Bacon,  Natural  and  Experi- 
mental History. 

The  ministry  will  be  found  the  salt  of  the  earth, 
the  thing  that  keeps  societies  of  men  from  stench 
and  corruption.— South,  Sermons. 

The  hoary  Nar, 

Corrupted  with  the  stench  of  sulphur  flows, 
And   into   Tiber's  streams   the   infected   current 
throws.  Addison. 

2.  Good  smell. 

Black  hulls  and  bearded  goats  on  altars  lie, 
And  clouds  of  savoury  stench  involve  the  sky. 

Dryden. 

stench,  v.  a.  [allied  to  slink,  as  drench  to 
drink.] 

1.  Make  to  stink. 

The  foulness  of  the  ponds  only  stencheth  the  wa- 
ter.— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 
Dead  bards  stench  every  coast. 

Young,  Resignation,  pt.  i. 

2.  Stop ;  hinder  from  flowing. 

Restringents  to  stench  and  iucrassatives  to  thicken 
the  blood.— Harvey,  Discourse  of  Consumptions. 
stenchy.  adj.    Having  a  bad  smell. 

Far  nobler  prospects  these 
Than  gardens  black  with  smoke  in  dusty  towns, 
Where  stenchy  vapours  often  blot  the  sun.       Dyer. 
Stencilling,  s.  [  ?  ]     See  extract. 

The  English  first  imported  and  began  to  imitate 

the  Chinese  paper-hangings The  first  method  of 

making  this  paper  was  stencilling ;  by  laying  upon 
it.  in  an  extended  state,  a  piece  of  pasteboard  having 
spaces  cut  out  of  various  figured  devices,  and  apply- 
ing different  water-colours  with  the  brush.  Another 
piece  of  paper  with  other  patterns  cut  out  was  next 
applied,  when  the  former  figures  were  dry,  and  new 
designs  thus  imparted.—  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Stenography,  s.  [Gr.  en VOQ  =  narrow  + 
?pa0// =  writing ;  ypd^  =  l  write.]  Art  of 
writing  in  shorthand  ;  shorthand. 

Some  will  preamble  a  tale  impertinently,  and  can- 
not be  delivered  of  a  jest,  till  they  have  travelled  an 
hour  m  tnvials,  as  if  they  had  taken  the  whole  tale 
by  stenography,  and  now  were  putting  it  out  at 
large.— t'elltham,  Resolves,  i.  93. 

O  the  accurst  stenography  of  state ! 
The  princely  eagle  shrunk  into  a  bat.      Cleaveland 

Ihe  art  of  short-hand  was  first  attempted  in  this 
country  by  Dr.  Timothy  Bright,  who  published  his 
Characterie '  m  the  year  1588.  The '  Writing  School- 
"I88***  r  ,°tf, Mr-  Pete[  «a'e  appeared  two  years  after 
Dr.  Bright's  work.  Bale's  book  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  the  first  of  which  is  entitled  '  Brachygraphv  ' 
and  contains  rules  to  write  as  fast  as  a  man  can 
speak  with  propriety  and  distinction.  In  1618  ap- 
W*KV\fi}\i*'s  Stenography,  or  Short-hand  Writing 
by  Spelling  Characters.' . . .  Henry  Dix's  '  Brachv- 
graphy  was  an  attempt  to  improve  upon  Willis's  — 
Mee.1,  Cyclopeedia. 

Stenography  has  of  late  years  become  a  part  of 
academical  instruction,  and  therefore  any  endeavour 
to  extend  its  utility  and  further  its  improvement 
requires  neither  apology  nor  excuse.  It  would  be 
almost  a  waste  of  time  to  dwell  at  any  length  or  with 
an  affected  formality,  upon  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
sd  from  the  study  of  stenography  when  the  recent 
establishment  of  institutions  of  all  kinds  has  opened 
new  channels  of  improvement  to  the  people  at  large 
and  to  which  all  classes  of  persons  may  obtain  access 
on  the  most  moderate  terms.  And  what  can  or  ought 
to  claim  a  greater  share  of  attention  than  an  art 
which  improves  the  memory,  supplies  it  with  mental 
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aliment,  and  enables  its  possessor  to  enrich  his  com- 
monplace book  with  such  otherwise  fugitive  portions 
of  co-temporary  history,  as  might  without  the  aid  of 
short-hand  be  lost  to  posterity  ?  —  C.  Latham,  An 
Attempt  to  re-model  the  Art  of  Stenography  on  new 
and  more  primitive  Principles  than  the  Systems 
now  in  Use :  1823. 

Stent.  v.  a.  Stint :  (Spenser  uses  it  for  the 
sake  of  his  rhyme). 

Therewith  Sir  Quyon  left  his  first  emprise, 
And  turning  to  that  woman,  fast  her  hent 
By  the  hoare  lockes  that  hong  before  her  eyes, 
And  to  the  ground  her  threw  :  yet  nould  she  stent 
Her  bitter  rayling  and  foule  revilement. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  ii.  4. 12. 
Stentorian,  adj.     Loud  ;  uncommonly  loud. 

They  echo  forth  in  stentorian  clamours. — Sir  T. 
Herbert,  Relation  of  some  Years'  Travels  into  Africa 
and  the  Great  Asia,  p.  326. 

At  that  moment  the  waiter  entered  the  room, 
and,  in  a  stentorian  voice,  said,  '  Gentlemen,  is 
either  of  your  names  Gurneyr" — Theodore  Hook, 
Gilbert  Gurney,  vol.  iii.  ch.  v. 

'  Why,  1  suppose  you  don't  mean  to  spend  the 
evening  in  the  stable  or  the  coach-house,'  he  re- 
turned. '  That,  indeed,  is  not  such  hospitality  as  [ 
would  show  to  you  my  friend,'  cried  Mr.  Pecksniff, 
pressing  his  hand.  And  then  he  took  a  long  breath, 
and  tapping  at  the  window,  shouted  with  stentorian 
blandness,  'Boh!' —  Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit, 
ch.  xx. 
Stentoronic.  adj.  Stentorian.  Rare. 

For  thus  he  measures  out  his  own  stentoronic 
voice. — Bishop  Warburton,  Doctrine  of  Grace,  b.  ii. 
ch.  v.  (Rich.) 

StentoropUonic.  adj.  [from  Stentor,  the 
Homeric  herald,  whose  voice  was  as  loud 
as  that  of  fifty  men,  and  quvfi  —  voice.] 
Loudly  speaking  or  sounding. 

I  heard  a  formidable  noise, 
Loud  as  the  stent' rophonick  voice, 
That  roar'd  far  off !        Butler,  Hudibras,  iii.  1 ,  251 . 
Of  this  stentorophonick  horn  of  Alexander  there 
is  a  figure  preserved  in  the  Vatican.  —  Derham, 
Physico-  Theology. 

The  speaking  trumpet,  under  the  title  of  the  sten- 
torophonic  tube,  was  long  ascribed  in  England  to 
Sir  Samuel  Mpreland  ;  but  Kircher  has  formally 
laid  claim  to  it  in  his  'Musurgia;'  however,  the 
stentorophonic  horn  or  tube  of  Alexander  the  Great 
claims  primogeniture,  as  well  as  superior  magnitude ; 
for  it  is  said  he  could  give  orders  to  his  army,  at  thq 
distance  of  one  hundred  stadia,  which  is  above  twelve 
English  miles. — Rees,  Cyclopeedia. 

Step.  v.  n.     [A.S.  stceppan.~\ 

1.  Move  by  a  single  change  of  the  place  of 
the  foot. 

One  of  our  nation  hath  proceeded  so  far,  that  he 
was  able,  by  the  help  of  wings,  in  a  running  pace,  to 
step  constantly  ten  yards  at  a  time.— Bishop  Wilkins, 
Mathematical  Magick. 

2.  Advance  by  a  sudden  progression. 

Ventidius  lately 

Buried  his  father,  by  whose  death  he's  stepp'd 
Into  a  great  estate. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  ii.  2. 

3.  Move  mentally. 

When  a  person  is  hearing  a  sermon,  he  may  give 
his  thoughts  leave  to  step  back  so  far  as  to  recollect 
the  several  heads. —  Watts. 

They  are  stepping  almost  three  thousand  years 
back  into  the  remotest  antiquity,  the  only  true 
mirrour  of  that  ancient  world.— Pope,  Preface  to 
Translation  oftJie  Iliad. 

4.  Go;  walk. 

I  am  in  blood 

Slept  in  so  far,  that  should  I  wade  no  more, 
Returning  were  as  tedious  as  go  o'er. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

5.  Come  as  it  were  by  chance. 

The  old  poets  step  in  to  the  assistance  of  the 
medalist.— Addison. 

6.  Take  a  short  walk. 

See  where  he  comes :  so  please  you,  step  aside ; 
I'll  know  his  grievance. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  1. 
My  brothers,  when  they  saw  me  wearied  out, 
Stepp'd,  as  they  said,  to  the  next  thicket-side 
To  bring  me  berries.  Milton,  C'omus,  184. 

When  your  master  wants  a  servant  who  happens 
to  be  abroad,  answer,  that  he  had  but  that  minute 
stept  out.— Swift. 
1.  Walk  gravely,  slowly,  or  resolutely. 

Pyrrhus,  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  bashaws, 
stept  forth,  and,  appealing  unto  his  mercies,  ear- 
nestly requested  him  to  spare  his  life.— Knolles,  His- 
tory of  the  Turks. 
When  you  stepp'd  forth,  how  did  the  monster 

rage, 
In  scorn  of  your  soft  looks  and  tender  age !   Coviley 

Home  the  swain  retreats, 
His  flock  before  him  stepping  to  the  fold. 

Thomson,  Seasons,  Summer. 


STEP 

In  robe  and  crown  the  king  stept  down. 

Tennyson,  The  Beggar  Maid. 
81ng!eton  gallantly  stepped  forward  to  assist  her, 
and  by  his  aid  she  landed  safely,  and  then  acknow- 
ledged the  courtesy  with  a  sinile.— Hannay,  Single- 
ton Fontenoy,  b.  ii.  ch.  ii. 
Step.  .«. 
I.  Progression  by  one  removal  of  the  foot. 

Thou  sound  and  firm-set  earth, 
Hear  not  my  steps,  which  way  tliey  walk. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  ii.  1. 
Ling'ring  perdition,  worse  than  any  death 
Can  be  at  once,  shall  step  by  step  attend 
You  and  your  ways.  Id.,  Tempest,  iii.  3. 

AVho  was  the  first  to  explore  the  untrodden  path, 
"When  life  was  hazarded  in  every  step  J 

Addison,  Cato. 

2.  One  remove  in  climbing ;    hold  for  the 
foot ;  stair. 

While  Solyman  lay  at  Buda,  seven  bloody  heads 
of  bishops,  slain  in  battle,  were  set  in  order  upon  a 
wooden  step.—Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

The  breadth  of  every  single  step  or  stair  should 
be  never  less  than  one  foot,  nor  more  than  eighteen 
inches. — Sir  H.  Wottori. 

Those  heights  where  William's  virtue  might  have 
staid, 

And  on  the  subject  world  look'd  safely  down, 
By  Marlbro"  pass'd,  the  props  and  steps  were  made 

Sublimer  yet  to  raise  his  queen's  renown. 

Prior,  Ode  to  Queen  Anne,  xix. 

It  was  a  saying  among  the  ancients,  truth  lies 
in  a  well ;  and,  to  carry  on  this  metaphor,  we  may 
justly  say,  that  logick  does  supply  us  with  steps, 
whereby  we  may  go  down  to  reach  the  water.— 
Watts. 

It,  is  no  wonder  that  the  longest  mathematical 
demonstration  should  be  so  much  more  easily  con- 
structed and  understood,  than  a  much  shorter  train 
of  just  reasoning  concerning  real  facts.  The  former 
has  been  aptly  compared  to  a  long  and  steep,  but 
even  and  regular,  flight  of  steps,  which  tries  the 
breath,  and  the  strength, and  the  perseverance  only; 
while  the  latter  resembles  a  short,  but  rugged  and 
uneven,  ascent  up  a  precipice,  which  requires  a 
quick  eye,  agile  limbs, and  a  firm  step  ;  and  in  which 
we  have  to  tread  now  on  this  side,  now  on  that — 
ever  considering,  as  wo  proceed,  whether  this  or 
that  projection  will  afford  room  for  our  foot,  or 
whether  some  loose  stone  may  not  slide  from  under 
us.  There  are  probably  as  many  steps  of  pure 
reasoning  in  one  of  the  longer  of  Euclid's  demon- 
strations, as  in  the  whole  of  an  argumentative 
treatise  on  some  other  subject,  occupying  perhaps  a 
considerable  volume.  —  Archbishop  Whately,  .Ele- 
ments of  Logic,  b.  iv.  ch.  ii.  §5. 

3.  Quantity  of  space  passed  or  measured  by 
one  removal  of  the  foot. 

The  gradus,  a  Roman  measure,  may  be  translated 
a  step,  or  the  half  of  a  passus  or  pace. — Arbuthnot, 
Tables  of  ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

4.  Small  length  ;  small  space. 

'  Best  have  [the  carriage]  to  the  theatre  at  night," 
Gray  exclaims ;  'it  is  but  a  step  to  the  Wells,  and 
we  can  walk  there.  I've  got  tickets  for  all.  Be  at 
Sadler's  Wells  at  eleven.'—  Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs, 
ch.  xxxv. 

From  billiards  to  whist  is  but  a  step  ;  and  when  a 
man  gets  to  whist  and  five  pounds  on  the  rubber, 
my  opinion  is,  that  it  is  all  up  with  him.— Ibid. 
ch.  xhv. 

5.  Walk;  passage. 

O  may  thy  pow'r,  propitious  still  to  me, 
Conduct  my  steps  to  find  the  fatal  tree 
In  this  deep  forest ! 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  jEneid,  vi.  275. 

6.  Gradation ;  degree. 

The  same  sin  for  substance  hath  sundry  steps  and 
degrees,  in  respect  whereof  one  man  becometh  a 
more  heinous  offender  than  another.— Perkins. 

7.  Progression  ;  act  of  advancing. 

To  derive  two  or  three  general  principles  of 
motion  from  phenomena,  and  afterwards  to  tell  us 
how  the  properties  and  actions  of  all  corporeal 
things  follow  from  those  manifest  principles,  would 
be  a  very  great  step  in  philosophy,  though  the  causes 
of  those  principles  were  not  yet  discovered. — Sir  I. 
Neicton. 

One  injury  is  best  defended  by  a  second,  and  this 
by  a  third:  by  these  steps  the  old  masters  of  the 
palace  in  France  became  masters  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  by  these  steps  a  general  during  pleasure  might 
have  grown  into  a  general  for  life,  and  a  general  for 
life  into  a  king. — 8u'ift. 

The  querist  must  not  proceed  too  swiftly  towards 
the  determination  of  his  point,  that  he  may  with 
more  ease  draw  the  learner  to  those  principles  step 
by  step,  from  whence  the  final  conclusion  will  arise. 
—  Watts. 

A  great  nobleman,  who  had  an  estate  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  who  com- 
manded two  or  three  boroughs,  would  no  longer  be 
able  to  put  his  younger  son,  his  younger  brother,  his 
man  of  business,  into  Parliament,  or  to  earn  a  Barter 
or  a  step  in  the  peerage  by  finding  a  seat  for  the 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  or  an  Attorney  General.  —  , 
Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  xxii. 
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8.  Footstep  ;  print  of  the  foot. 

From  hence  Astreatook  her  flight,  and  here 
The  prints  of  her  departing  steps  appear. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  ii.  671 

That  man  is  not  the  most  in  tribulation 
Who,  resolute  of  mind,  walks  his  own  way, 
With  answerable  mind  to  plant  his  steps. 

H.  Taylor,  Philip  van  Artevelde,  Part  I.  iii.  3 
Flow  down,  cold  rivulet,  to  the  sea, 

Thy  tribute  wave  deliver : 
No  more  by  thee  my  steps  shall  be, 

For  ever  and  for  ever. 
Flow,  softly  flow,  by  lawn  or  lea, 

A  rivulet  then  a  river; 
No  where  by  thee  my  steps  shall  be 

For  ever  and  for  ever.          Tennyson,  A.  farewell. 

9.  Gait ;  manner  of  walking. 

Sudden  from  the  golden  throne 
With  a  submissive  step  I  hasted  down  ; 
The  glowing  garland  from  my  hair  I  took, 
Love  in  my  heart,  obedience  in  my  look. 

Prior,  Solomon,  ii.  185. 

10.  Action;  instance  of  conduct. 

The  reputation  of  a  man  depends  upon  the  first 
steps  he  makes  in  the  world. — Pope. 

Take  a  step.     Make  a  movement  in  a  given 
direction. 

Worthy  sirs, 

We  're  in  a  perilous  predicament, 
And  I  should  take  no  step  without  advice. 

H.  Taylor,  Philip  van  Artevelde,  Part  I.  ii.  4. 
No  wine,  beer,  or  coffee  could  be  sold  without  a 
license.  It  was  rumoured  that  every  person  holding 
such  a  license  would  shortly  be  required  to  enter 
into  the  same  engagements  which  had  been  imposed 
on  public  functionaries,  or  to  relinquish  his  trade. 
It  seems  certain  that,  if  such  a  step  hail  been  taken, 
the  houses  of  entertainment  and  of  public  resort  all 
over  the  kingdom  would  have  been  at  once  shut 
up  by  hundreds. — Macaulay,  History  of  England, 
ch.  viii. 

Step-parent,  s.     Stepfather  or  stepmother. 
Stepchildren  are  strangers  to  the  succession  of 

their  step-parents. — Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 

Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Stepchild.  s.     Stepson  or  stepdaughter. 

Stepdame.  s.     Stepmother. 

His  wanton  step-dame  loved  him  the  more; 
But  when  she  saw  her  offer'd  sweets  refused, 
Her  love  she  turn'd  to  hate.  Spenser. 

A  step-dame  too  I  have,  a  cursed  she. 
Who  rules  my  hen-peck'd  sire,  and  orders  me. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  iii.  48. 

Anybody  would  have  guessed  miss  to  have  been 
bred  up  under  the  influence  of  a  cruel  step-dame, 
and  John  to  be  the  fondling  of  a  tender  mother. — 
Arbuthnot,  History  of  John  Butt. 

stepdaughter.    .?.      Female    child    of   one 

parent,  but  not  of  both. 
Stepfather,    s.     Mother's  husband,   who  is 
not  the  father  of  the  child  or  children,  who 
suggest  the  second  part  of  the  term. 
Stepmother,    s.      Father's  wife  who  is  not 
the  mother  of  the  child  or  children  who 
suggest  the  second  part  of  the  term. 

How  should  their  minds  chuse  but  misdoubt,  lest 
this  discipline,  which  always  you  match  with  divine 
doctrine  as  her  natural  and  true  sister,  be  found  unto 
all  kinds  o£  knowledge  a  step-mother '! — Hooker,  Ec- 
clesiastical Polity. 

You  shall  not  find  me,  daughter, 
After  the  slander  of  most  step-mothers, 
Ill-eyed  unto  you.  Sha/cespear,  Cymbeline,  i.  2. 

Cato  the  elder,  being  aged,  buried  his  wife,  and 
married  a  young  woman  :  his  son  came  to  him,  and 
said,  Sir,  what  have  1  offended,  that  you  have 
brought  a  step-mother  into  your  house?  The  old 
man  answered,  Nay,  quite  the  contrary,  son ;  thou 
pleascst  me  so  well,  as  i  would  be  glad  to  have  more 
such.— Bacon. 

'  Fancy  Singleton's  talking  to  his  stepmother  with- 
out knowing  her!'  said  VVelwyn.— Hannay,  Single- 
ton  Fontenoy. 

Steppe,  s.  [  ?  ]     In  Geography. 

The  steppes  of  Russia  are  not  unlike  the  heaths  of 
Germany;  being  in  part  susceptible  of  cultivation, 
and  affording  pasturage  for  numerous  herds  belong- 
ing to  nomadic  tribes. — Ansted,  Geology. 

Far  in  the  east  of  Europe,  and  on  the  borders  of 
Asia,  is  the  great  Aralo-Caspian  tract,  a  part  of 
which,  the  Kirghis  steppe,  occupies  nearly  fifteen 
thousand  square  miles  of  almost  unbroken  surface, 
depressed  nearly  a  hundred  feet  below  the  general 
level  of  the  ocean.  It  is  terminated  by  much  loftier 
lands  in  Central  Asia;  but  these  decline  towards 
the  Arctic  ocean,  descending  to  the  plains  of  Siberia, 
whose  elevation  is  probably  little  greater  than  that 
of  the  European  plain.— Id.,  Elementary  Course  of 
Geology,  Mineralogy,  and  Physical  Geography, 
p.  38:  1869. 

stepping:  verbal  abs.    Act  of  going  forward 
by  steps. 
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A         ,  ISTEUBOMETEK 

Though  short  he  fall  of  old  Corvino's  age, 
His  steppings  with  the  other's  footsteps  fit. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Sony  of  the  Soul,  L  9,  St. 
Steppingstone.  s. 

1.  Stone  laid  to  catch  the  foot,  and  save  it 
from  wet  or  dirt. 

Like  stepping  stones  to  save  a  stride, 
In  streets  where  kennels  are  too  wide.  Swift. 

Or  from  the  bridge  I  leaned  t<>  hear 

The  milldam  rushing  down  with  noise, 
And  see  the  minnows  everywhere 

In  crystal  eddies  glance  and  poise. 
The  late  flag-flowers  where  they  sprung 

Below  the  range  of  stepping-stones, 
Or  those  three  chestnuts  near,  that  hung 
In  masses  thick  with  milky  cones. 

Tennyson,  The  Miller's  Daughter. 
2.  Assistance  to  progress.    Metaphorical. 
Stepson,  s.    Male  child  of  one  parent  but 

not  of  both. 

Stercoraceous.  adj.  [Lat.  stercus,  stercoris 
=  dung.]  Belonging  to  duntj  ;  partaking  of 
the  nature  of 


Green  juicy  vegetables,  in  a  neap  together,  acquire 
a  heat  equal  to  that  of  a  human  body;  then  a  putrid 
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Stercoration.  s.  Act  of  dunging ;  act  of 
manuring  with  dung. 

The  first  help  is  Stercoration :  the  sheeps*  dung  is 
one  of  the  best,  and  the  next  dung  of  kine,  and  that 
of  horses. — Bacon. 

Stercoration  Is  seasonable.— Evelyn,  Kalendar 
I  he  exteriour  pulp  of  the  fruit  serves  not  only  for 
the  security  of  the  seed,  whilst  it  hangs  upon  the 
plant,  but,  afttr  it  is  fallen  upon  the  earth  for  the 
Stercoration  of  the  soil,  and  promotion  of  the 
growth,  though  not  the*  first  germination  of  the 
seminal  plant.-JZa?,  On  the  Wisdom  of  God  mai-i- 
Jested  in  the  Works  of  the  Creation. 

Stereochrome,  or  Stereochromy.  s.  [Gr. 
arfpiot;  =  solid,  rigid  +  vpw/ia,  -aroc  =  skin, 
complexion,  colour.]  Kind,  variety,  imita- 
tion of,  substitute  for,  fresco;  so  called 
from  the  permanence,  or  fixation  of  the 
colours.  A  term  of  very  recent  origin ; 
see  Waterglass. 

The  intonaco  may  be  three  of  fine  quartz  sand  and 
one  of  lime,  such  as  is  used  in  fresco-painting.  The 
design  may  be  traced  on  the  wall  when  properly 
hardened ;  but  the  wall  should  be  moistened  imme- 
diately before  painting.  The  colours  are  applied, 
mixed  with  distilled  water,  not  heavily  or  in  any 
great  body,  but  thinly  hatched  over  the  surface. 
M'hen  the  picture  is  finished,  the  whole  is  fixed  by 
an  application  of  the  so-called  waterghss  from  a 
syringe  made  expressly  for  the  purpose,  called  a 
sprinkler.  The  picture  is  thus  indelibly  fixed;  hence 
the  term  stereochroniy.  —  Brande  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Stereograph,  s.     Stereographic  impression. 

Photography  and  the  stereoscope  in  all  tl'eir  sub- 
tie  concert  arc  inadequate  to  produce  on  a  plane 
surface  the  endless  variety  of  forms  into  which  at 
once  and  in  succession  the  surface  of  water  is  carved 
by  the  wind.  The  nearest  approximation  to  such  a 
representation  at  present  achieved  is  a  stereograph 
taken  by  the  instantaneous  process.— C.  M.  Ingleby, 
Introduction  to  Metaphysics,  b.  i.  §  36,  p.  30. 

Stereographic.  adj.  Connected  with,  re- 
lating to,  constituted  by,  Stereography; 
delineated  on  a  plane ;  done  according  to 
the  rules  of  stereography. 

The  angles  made  by  the  circles  of  the  sphere  are 
equal  to  the  angles  made  by  their  representatives  in 
the  Stereographic  projection.— Reid,  Inquiry. 

The  reason  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek  ;  for  both  eyes 
receive  nearly  the  same  perspective  when  the  two 
coins  are  binocularly  united  ;  and  such  difference  as 
there  may  be  cannot  possibly  he  such  as  subsists  be- 
tween two  Stereographic  perspectives  of  one  sym- 
metrical coin.— 6'.  M.  Ingleby,  Introduction  to  Meta- 
physics, b.  i.  §  47,  p.  43. 

Stereography,  s.  [Gr. ypa<t»}  =  writing;  ypc£0u* 
=  I  write.]  Perspective. 

Stereography  [is]  that  branch  of  solid  geometry 
which  demonstrates  the  properties  and  shows  the 
construction  of  all  regularly  defined  solids;  it  ex- 
plains the  method  for  constructing  the  surfaces  on 
planes,  so  as  to  form  the  entire  body  itself,  or  to 
cover  its  surface;  or,  when  the  solid  is  bounded  by 
plane  surfaces,  the  inclination  of  the  planes. — Rets, 
Cyclopedia. 

Stereometer  s.  [Gr. fi'irpor  =  measure ;  pirpi <a 
=  I  measure.]  Instrument  for  the  measur- 
ing of  solids. 
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Say's  ttereometer  was  flrst  described  in  the  An- 
nales  de  Chiinie  for  1797.  An  instrument  on  exactly 
the  same  principle  was  afterwards  brought  forward 
by  Sir  John  Leslie  under  the  name  of  Goniometer. 
—Braude  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Litera- 
ture, and  Art. 

Stereometry,  s.  [Gr.  irrtpwc.  =  solid  +  n'trpov 
-  measure,  from  /if  rp'no  =  I  measure.]  Art 
of  measuring,  principle  of  the  measure- 
ment of,  solid  bodies. 

Stereoscope.  *.  IGr.  TCOB-JW  =  I  see,  spy, 
descry.]  Instrument  for  the  exposition  of 
the  influence  of  binocular  vision  in  deter- 
mining the  solidity  of  visible  objects. 

On  the  mode  in  which  our  notion  of  the  solid 
forma  and  relative  projection  of  objects  is  acquired, 
great  lurht  has  been  thrown  by  the  interesting  ex- 
periments of  Professor  \Vheatstone.  It  seems  per- 
fectly evident,  Itoth  from  reason  and  experience, 
that* the  flat  picture  upon  the  retina,  which  is  the 
im mediate  source  of  our  sensation,  could  not  itself 
convey  to  our  minds  any  notion  but  that  of  a  cor- 
responding plane  surface.  In  fart,  any  notion  of 
solidity,  which  might  be  formed  by  a  person  who 
had  never  had  the  use  of  more  than  one  eye,  would 
entirely  depend  upon  the  combination  of  his  visual 
and  tactile  sensations.  But  where  both  eves  are 
employed,  it  has  IMM-II  ascertained  by  Prc.fessor 
Wheatstone,  that  they  concur  in  exciting  the  per- 
ception of  solidity  or  projection,  which  arises  from 
the  mental  combination  of  the  two  dissimilar  pic- 
tures formed  upon  the  two  retinae.  It  is  easily  shown 
that  any  near  object  is  seen  in  two  different  modes 
by  the  two  eyes.  But  it  is  capable  of  proof,  that  the 
mental  association  of  the  different  pictures  upon  the 
two  retin».  does  of  itself  give  rise  to  the  idea  of 
Milidity.  This  proof  is  afforded  by  Professor  Wheat- 
stone's  ingenious  instrument,  the  stereoscope,  first 
descrilied  by  him  in  18.S8. — Dr.  Carpenter,  Prin- 
ciples of  Human  Physiology,  p.  64 1. 

We  retain  too  many  images ;  and  they  confuse 
each  other.  We  want  a  meninl  stereoscope  to  reduce 
them  to  unity. — Dencent  Coleridge.  Note  on  p.  272 
of  .Vote*  Theological,  Political,  and  Miscellaneous, 
by  S  T.  Coleridge :  1853. 

ProfessorWheatstone,  reasoning  from  thisfact.con- 
cluJed  that  if  he  could  see  two  pirtn  res  of  an  object  at 
once,  and  drawn  exactly  as  they  appear  to  each  eye 
in  binocular  vision,  they  ought  to  blend  into  one, 
ami  that  that  one  ought  to  appear  perfectly  solid  as 
in  nature.  The  practical  result  of  this  reasoning 
wag  the  invention  of  the  stereoscope,  which  verified 
the  truth  of  the  argument,  and  gave  the  most  con- 
vim-inn  proof,  that  it  is  by  means  of  the  double 
inwiw  that  we  nre  enabled  to  judge  with  the  greatest 
awuraoy  of  the  distance  and  relief  of  objects  placed 
before  us.— J.  D.  Miirfll,  An  Introduction  to  Mental 
Philosophy  on  the  Inductire  Method,  p.  143 :  1852. 

Stereoscopic,  adj.  Connected  with,  relat- 
ing to,  the  stereoscope. 

These  observations  will  be  found  useful  in  obtain- 
ing gtfreoncnpic  views  of  the  structures  in  carpentry 
and  xhiphnilAing.— Sir  David  Bretcster,  TheStereo- 
scope,  p.  18^:  1856. 

Stereotomy.  s.  [Gr.  m/o)  =  section,  cut- 
ting; from  root  ot'-ifivia  =  I  cut.]  Cutting 
bodies.  See  extract. 

Sttreotomy  [is]  the  science  of  cutting  solids  to 
suit  certain  conditions  required  for  their  forms. — 
Gwtit,  Encydopadia  of  Architecture. 

stereotype.  *.     [Gr.  ™,TOI-  =  type,  standard, 

ciist,  mould.] 

1 .  In  Printing.     Solid  plate  of  fixed  type. 
5J.  System  of  printing  from  immovable  type. 

There  in  some  probability  that  this  art  originated 
in  China,  where  it  was  practised  long  before  it  was 
known  in  Europe.  Some  European  traveller  might 
h  ive  imported  the  hint.  That  the  Romans  did  not 
practise  the  art  of  printing  cannot  but  excite  our 
astonishment,  since  they  really  possessed  the  art. 
and  may  be  said  to  have  enjoyed  it,  unconscious  of 
their  rich  possession.  I  have  seen  Roman  stereo- 
li/pes,  or  printing  immoveable  types  with  which 
they  stamped  their  pottery.  How  in  daily  practis- 
ing the  art,  though  confined  to  this  object,  it  did 
not  occur  to  so  ingenious  a  people  to  print  their 
literary  works,  is  not  easily  to  be  accounted  for. . . . 
Our  modern  stereotype  consists  of  entire  pages  in 
solid  blocks  of  metal,  and,  not  being  liable  to  break 
like  the  soft  wood  at  first  used,  is  profitably  em- 
ployed for  works  which  require  to  be  perpetually 
reprinted,— /.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of  Literature 
Karl]/  Printing. 

Used  adjectivally. 

On  pouring  stereotype  metal  into  this  mould,  a 
curv  (I  plate  was  obtained,  which  after  undergoing  a 
certain  amount  of  trimming  at  two  machines  spe- 
cially made  for  the  purpose,  one  for  squaring  the 
itlnte  while  being  picked,  the  other  for  planing  the 
lack,  could  be  taken  to  press.and  set  to  work  within 
twenty-five  minutes  from  the  time  at  which  the 
process  began.  — R.  J.  Courtney,  in  lirande  and 
tor,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  i,-( 
lOjO 
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Stereotype,  r.  a.  Cast  solid  plates  in  moulds 
taken  from  movable  types. 

Stereotyping  by  this  process  is  very  simple.  A 
page  of  any  work  proposed  to  be  stereotyped  is 
set  up  with  movable  types,  in  the  ordinary  way. 
A  plaster  cast  is  then  taken  from  it,  which,  being 
flrst  dried,  is  immersed  in  fluid  metal.  The  plas- 
ter used  for  forming  the  mould  is  pulverised 
gypsum,  mixed  with  water  to  the  consistence  of 
cream. ...  After  the  form  of  types  has  been  sur- 
rounded with  a  brass  frame,  and  slightly  oiled  on 
the  surface,  the  fluid  plaster  is  poured  upon  it,  and, 
by  the  application  of  a  brush,  made  to  fill  every 
cavity  of  the  letters,  the  superfluous  portion  being 
scraped  off.  When  the  plaster  has  set  sufficiently 
hard,  it  is  by  means  of  the  frame  lifted  off  Jhe  face 
of  the  type  and  detached  from  it.  It  is  then  baked 
to  drvness  in  an  oven  ;  and  when  quite  hot  it  is 
placed  in  an  iron  box  or  casting  pot,  which  has  also 
been  heated  in  an  oven.  The  box  is  now  plunged 
into  a  large  pot  of  melted  type  metal,  and  kept 
about  ten  minutes  under  the  surface,  in  order  that 
the  weight  of  the  metal  may  force  it  into  all  the 
finer  parts  of  the  letters.  The  whoie  is  then  cooled  ; 
the  mould  is  broken  and  washed  off;  And  the  back 
of  the  plate  turned  smooth  on  a  lathe,  or  planed  by 
a  machine.  The  cast  or  plate,  after  being  suffi- 
ciently cooled,  is  carefully  examined  with  a  view  to 
removing  any  imperfections  previous  to  its  being 
printed  from. — R.  J.  Courtney,  in  lirande  and  Cox, 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Stereotyping:,  s.  Process  by  which  anything 
is  stereotyped :  (used  adjtctival/y  in  the 
extract). 

The  stereotyping  process  by  which  the  rapid 
printing  of  newspapers  is  effected  is  an  improve- 
ment hardly  inferior  to  that  by  which  the  late  Mr. 
Walter  applied  steam  power  to  the  printing  press, 
and  certainly  equal  to  that  by  which  the  rotary 
press  superseded  the  reciprocating  action  of  the  flat 
machine.  —  R.  J.  Courtney,  in  Brande  and  Cox, 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Sterile,  adj.     [Lat.  sterilisJ]     Barren. 

Our  elders  say, 

The  barren,  touched  in  this  holy  chase, 
Shake  off  their  sterile  curse. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Ceesar,  i.  2. 

To  separate  seeds,  put  them  in  water :  such  as  are 
corrupted  and  sterile  swim.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errours. 

She  is  grown  sterile  and  barren,  and  her  births  of 
animals  are  now  very  inconsiderable.— Dr.  H.  More, 
Antidote  against  Atheism. 

When  the  vegetative  stratum  was  once  washed  off 
by  rains,  the  hills  would  have  become  barren,  the 
strata  below  yielding  only  mere  sterile  and  mineral 
matter,  such  as  was  inept  for  the  formation  of  ve- 
getables.—  Woodward. 

Sterility,  s.  [Fr.  sterilite;  Lat.  xterilitas, 
-atis.~\  Barrenness  ;  want  of  fecundity ; 
unf'ruitfulness. 

Spain  is  thin  sown  of  people,  by  reason  of  the 
sterility  of  the  soil,  and  because  their  natives  are 
exhausted  by  so  many  employments  in  such  vast 
territories. — Bacon,  Considerations  on  War  with 
Spain. 

An  eternal  sterility  must  have  possessed  the  world, 
where  all  things  had  been  fastened  everlastingly 
with  the  adamantine  chains  of  specifick  gravity,  if 
the  Almighty  had  not  said,  Let  the  earth  bring  forth 
grass,  the  herb  yielding  seed,  and  the  fruit-tree 
yielding  fruit. — Bentley,  Sermons. 

He  had  more  frequent  occasion  for  repetition 
than  any  poet;  yet  one  cannot  ascribe  this  to  any 
sterility  of  expression,  but  to  the  genius  of  his  times, 
which  delighted  in  these  reiterated  verses.— Pope, 
Esitay  oil  Homer. 

Sterilize,  v.  a.  Make,  or  render,  barren ; 
deprive  of  fecundity,  or  the  power  of  pro- 
duction. 

May  we  not  as  well  suppose  the  sterilising  the 
earth  was  suspended  for  some  time,  till  the  deluge 
became  the  executioner  of  it?—  Woodward  Natural 
History. 

Go !  sterilize  the  fertile  with  thy  rage.  Savage. 
Sterling:,  adj.  [often,  perhaps  generally, 
postpositive;  as,  'so  many  pounds  tterliny? 
in  which  case  the  sense  is,  to  some  extent, 
adverbial.  For  the  views  respecting  its 
derivation  see  the  extracts  illustrative  of 
the  question.] 

Term  by  which  genuine  English  money  is 
discriminated. 

4  The.  king's  treasure  that  he  left  at  his  death 
amounted  unto  eighteen  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling.— Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  rf  Henry  VII. 
Several  of  them  would  rather  chuse  to  count  out  a 
sum  in  sesterces  than  in  pounds  sterling. — Addison. 

2.  Genuine  ;  having  past  the  test. 

There  is  not  one  single  witty  phrase  in  this  col- 
lection, which  hath  not  received  the  stamp  and  ap- 
probation of  one  hundred  years  :  he  may  therefore 
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be  secure  to  find  them  all  genuine,  sterling,  and 
authentick.— Swift,  Polite  Conversation. 

Do  these  foreign  contemporaries  of  ours  still  ex- 
hibit, in  their  characters  as  men,  something  of  that 
sterling  nobleness,  that  union  of  majesty  with  meek- 
ness, which  we  must  ever  venerate  in  those  our  spi- 
ritual fathers  ? — Carlyle,  Critical  and  Miscellaneous 
Essays,  State  of  German  Literature. 

Some  have  said  esterling  money  to  take  that  name 
of  a  star  re,  stamped  in  the  border  or  ring  of  the 
peunie;  some  other  of  a  bird  called  a  stare  or 
starling,  stamped  in  the  circumference.  —  Stow. 
London,  pp.  42-43.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

When  a  given  weight  of  gold  or  silver  is  of  a  given 
fineness,  it  is  then  of  the  true  standard,  and  called 
esterling  or  sterling  metal ;  a  name  for  which  there 
are  various  reasons  given,  but  none  of  them  satis- 
factory; and  of  this  sterling  or  esterling  metal,  all 
the  co'in  of  the  kingdom  must  be  maile,  by  the  sta- 
tute 25  Edw.  III.  c.  13.  So  that  the  king's  preroga- 
tive seeuieth  not  to  extend  to  the  debasing  or 
inhancing  the  value  of  the  coin,  below  or  above  the 
sttrling  value :  though  Sir  Matthew  Hale  appears  to 
be  of  another  opinion.  .  .  .  The  most  plausible  opi- 
nion seems  to  be  that  adopted  by  those  two  ety- 
mologists, that  the  name  was  derived  from  the 
esterlings  or  easterlinr/s.  as  those  Saxons  were 
anciently  palled,  who  inhabited  that  district  of 
Germany,  now  occupied  by  the  Hanse-towns  and. 
their  appendages,  the  earliest  traders  in  modern 
Europe. — Sir  \V.  Blackstone,  Commentaries  on  the 
Laws  of  England,  b.  i.  ch.  vii. 

Sterling  was  the  epithet  for  silver  money  current 
within  tin's  kingdom,  and  took  its  name  from  this -, 
that  there  was  a  pure  coin  stamped  first  in  England 
by  the  Easterlings,  or  merchants  of  East  Germany, 
by  the  command  of  King  John;  and  Hoveden 
writes  it  JSlterling.  Instead  of  the  pound  sterling, 
we  now  say  so  many  pounds  of  lawful  English 
money;  but  the  word  is  not  wholly  disused,  for 
though  we  ordinarily  say  lawful  money  of  England, 
yet  in  the  Mint  they  call  it  sterling  money;  anil 
when  it  was  found  convenient  in  the  fabrication  of 
monies,  to  have  a  certain  quantity  of  baser  metal  to 
be  mixed  with  the  pure  gold  and  silver,  the  word 
sterling  was  then  introduced;  and  it  has  ever  since 
been  used  to  denote  all  certain  proportion  or  degree 
of  fineness,  which  ought  to  be  retained  in  the  re- 
spective coins. — Jacob,  Law  Dictionary. 

Sterling  [was]  originally  the  name  of  an  English 
penny,  the  standard  coin  in  which  it  was  commonly 
stipulated  that  payments  should  be  made;  it  was 
subsequently  applied  to  the  coinage  of  England 
in  general,  and  metaphorically  came  to  signify,  of 
standard  value,  genuine,  sound.  . . .  The  origin  of 
the  name  is  unknown.  Some  suppose  it  to  be 
from  the  coin  having  had  a  star  on  the  obverse,  the 
objection  to  which  is  that  there  is  no  evidence  of 
any  coin  in  which  the  star  occupied  a  place  suffi- 
ciently marked  to  give  a  name  to  the  coin.  There 
are,  indeed,  pennies  of  King  John  on  which  there  is 
a  star  or  sun  in  the  hollow  of  a  crescent,  with  other 
emblems,  but  it  is  a  very  inconspicuous  object. 
Others  suppose  that  the  name  was  given  to  coins 
struck  at  Stirling  in  Scotland.  But  the  hypothesis 
most  generally  approved  is,  that  the  coin  was  named 
from  the  Easterlings,  or  North  Germans,  who  were 
the  first  moneyers  in  England. —  Wedgwood,  Dic- 
tionary of  English  Etymology.'] 

Sterling:,  s.  [from  the  adjective.'] 
1.  English  coin  ;  money. 

This  visionary  various  projects  tries, 
And  knows  that  to  be  rich  is  to  be  wisei 
By  useful  observation  he  can  tell 
The  sacred  charms  that  in  true  sterling  dwell ; 
How  gold  makes  a  patrician  of  a  slave, 
A  dwarf  an  Atlas,  a  Thersites  brave.  GartJi. 

Great  name,  which  in  our  rolls  recorded  stands, 
Leads  honours,  and  protects  the  learned  bands, 
Accept  this  offering  to  thy  bounty  due, 
And  Roman  wealth  in  English  sterling  view. 

C.  Arbuthnot. 
•1.  Standard  rate. 

Sterling  was  the  known  and  approved  standard  in 
England  in  all  probability  from  the  beginning  of 
king  Henry  the  Second's  reign.— Leake. 

Stern,  adj.     [A.S.  styrne.'] 

1.  Severe  of  countenance ;  truculent  of  aspect. 

Why  look  you  still  so  stern  and  tragical? 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iii.  1. 

I  would  outstare  the  sternest  eyes  that  look, 
Outbrave  the  heart  most  daring  on  the  earth, 
Pluck  the  young  sucking  cubs  from  the  she-bear, 
Yea,  mock  the  lion  when  he  roars  for  prey, 
To  win  thee,  lady.        Id.,  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  1. 

It  shall  not  be  amiss  here  to  present  the  stern  but 
lively  countenance  of  this  so  famous  a  man.— 
Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

Gods  and  men 

Fear'd  her  stern  frown,  and  she  was  queen  o"  the 
woods.  Milton,  Comus,  446. 

The  judge  supreme  soon  cast  a  stedfast  eye, 
Stern,  yet  attemper'd  with  benignity.  Harte. 

2.  Severe  of  manners ;  harsh  ;  unrelenting ; 
cruel. 

Women  are  soft,  mild,  pitiful,  and  flexible : 
Thou  stern,  obdurate,  flinty,  rough,  remorseless. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  i.  4, 
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The  common  executioner, 
Whose  heart  the  accustoiu'd  sight  of  death  makes 

hard, 

Falls  not  the  ax  upon  the  humbled  neck, 
But  first  begs  pardon  :  will  you  sterner  be, 
Than  he  that  deals  and  lives  by  bloody  drops? 

Id,,  Ax  f/i>u  like  it,  iii.  5. 

When  that  the  poor  have  cried,  Ca-sar  bath  wept; 
Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff. 

Id.,  Julius  CiTftar,  iii.  2. 

Then  shall  the  war,  and  stern  debate,  and  strife 
Immortal,  be  the  business  of'my  life; 
And  in  thy  fane,  the  dusty  spoils  among, 
High  on  the  burnish'd  roof,  my  banner  shall  be 
hung.     Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  339. 
Stem  as  tutors,  and  as  uncles  hard. 
We  lash  the  pupil,  and  defraud  the  ward. 

Id,,  Translation  of  Persius,  i.  26. 
3.  Hard  ;  afflictive. 

If  wolves  had  at  thy  pate  howl'd  that  stern  time, 
Thou  should'st  have  said,  Go,  porter,  turn  the  key, 
All  cruels  else  subscribed. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  7. 

Misrhiefe  stood, 

And  with  his  stern  steele  drew  in  streams  the  blood. 

Chapman. 
Stern,  s.     [A.S.  steam.'] 

1.  Hind  part  of  the  ship  where  the  rudder  is 
placed. 

Let  a  barbarous  Indian,  who  had  never  seen  a 
ship,  view  the  separate  and  disjointed  parts,  as  the 
prow  and  stern,  the  ribs,  inasts,  ropes,  :md  shrouds, 
he  would  form  but  a  very  Imne  idea  of  it. —  IVatts, 
On  the  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

They  turn  their  heads  to  sea,  their  sterns  to  land. 
Dryden,  Translation  of  the  sEueid,  vi.  4. 

2.  Post  of  management ;  direction. 

The  king  from  Eltam  1  intend  to  send, 
And  sit  at  chiefest  stern  of  public  weal. 

Shakespear,  Uenry  VI.  Part  I.  i.  1, 

3.  Hinder  part  of  anything. 

She  all  at  once  her  beastly  body  raised, 
With  doubled  forces  high  above  the  ground q 
Tho  wrapping  up  her  wreathed  stern  around, 
Lept  fierce  upon  his  shield. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  1, 18. 

Like  an  idle  whelp,  he  runs  about  after  his  own 
stern. — Bishop  Hall,  Honour  of  the  Married  Clergy, 
p.  7. 

Stern-chaser,  s.  Ill  Navigation,  See  ex- 
tract. 

Bow-chasers  fare]  the  cannons  situated  at  the 
forepart  of  a  ship,  to  tire  upon  any  object  ahead  of 
her.  Stern- chaser •«  are  those  placed  in  the  al'ter 
part  of  a  ship,  pointed  astern. and  intended  to  annoy 
any  vessel  in  pursuit  of  h.-r. — Jfalenner,  Nautical 
Dictionary.  (Buniey.) 

With  this  he  [Villemoos]  got  under  the  stern  of 
the  Elephant,  below  the  reach  of  the  stern-dinners; 
and  under  a  heavy  flre  of  small  arms  from  the 
marines,  fought  his  raft,  till  the  truce  was  an- 
nounced with  such  skill,  as  well  as  courage,  as  to 
excite  Nelson's  warmest  admiration.— Soutliey,  Life 
of  Nelson,  ch.  vii. 

Stcrnagre.  s.     Steerage  or  stern. 

Grapple  your  minds  to  sterna/je  of  this  navy, 
And  leave  your  England  ;is  dead  midnight  still. 

Siiakespear,  Henry  V.  iii.  chorus. 

Sternal,  adj.  In  Anatomy.  Connected  with, 
relating  to,  constituted  by,  constituting,  a 
sternum. 

In  the  burrowing  mole,  the  first  sternal  bone,  or 
manubrium,  is  of  unusual  length,  being  much  pro- 
duced forward,  and  its  under  surface  downward  in 
the  shape  of  a  deep  keel  for  extending  the  origin  of 
the  pectoral  muscles.  Seven  pairs  of  ribs  directly 
join  the  sternum,  which  consists  of  four  bones,  in 
addition  to  the  manubrium  and  nn  ossified  ensiform 
appendage. — Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,  vol.  iii. 
p.3»6. 

Sterned.  adj.     In  Naval  Architecture.    Ha- 
ving a  particular  kind  of  stern  :  (as,  '  a 
sqnure-sterned,'  or '  a  pink-sterwerf  vessel'). 
Sterner.  .?.     Pilot;  governor;  director. 

He  that  is  '  regens  sidera,'  the  sterner  of  the  stars. 
— Dr.  Clarke,  Sermons,  p.  15 :  1637. 
Sternly,  adv.  In  a  stern  manner  j  severely  ; 
truculently. 

No  mountainc  lion  tore 
Two  lambs  so  sternly.  Chapman. 

Sternly  he  pronounced 
The  rigid  interdiction. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  333. 
Yet  sure  them  art  not,  nor  thy  face  the  same, 
Nor  thy  limbs  moulded  in  so  soft  a  frame  ; 
Thou  look'st  more  sternly,  dost  more  strongly  move, 
And  more  of  awe  thou  bear'st,  and  less  of  love. 

Dryden,  State  of  Innocence,  ii.  3. 

sternness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Stern. 
J.  Severity  of  look. 

Of  stature  huge,  and  eke  of  courage  bold, 
That  sons  of  men  amazed  their  sternness  to  behold. 

Spenser. 
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How  would  he  look  to  see  his  work  so  noble 
Vilely  bound  up  !  what  would  he  say  ?  or  how 
Should  I,  in  these  my  borrow'd  Haunts,  behold 
The  sternness  of  his  presence ! 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 
2.  Severity  or  harshness  of  manners. 

I  have  sternness  in  my  soul  enough 
To  hear  of  murders,  rapes,  and  sacrilege. 

Dryden,  Cleomenes,  i.  1. 
Sternon.  s.     [Gr.  ffrtproj'.]     Sternum. 

A  soldier  was  shot  in  the  breast  through  the 
sternon. —  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Sternoptatbalmi.  s.  [Gr.  ar'rpvov  =  breast, 
chest  +  606aA/i6c  =  eye.]  Men  having,  or 
believed  to  have,  an  eye  in  the  breast,  chest, 
or  bosom. 

We  relinquished  as  fabulous  what  is  delivered  of 
sternophthalmi,  or  men  with  eyes  in  their  breasts. — 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours,  p.  151.  (Ord  MS.) 

Sterupost.  s.  In  Navigation.  Upright 
timber  forming  the  after-end  of  the  ship. 

Sternum,  it.  [Lat.  from  Gr.  arkpvov.~]  Breast- 
bone. 

In  Mammalia,  the  sternum  is  generally  simple, 
and  consists  of  a  single  chain  of  ossicles,  except  in 
the  orang-utan,  and  occasionally  in  man,  where  a 
double  series  of  ossifications  are  originally  developed 
in  the  body  of  the  bone,  but  which  afterwards  be- 
come confluent.  The  upper  portion,  or  manubrium 
sterni,  remains  long  distinct  from  the  main  body  of 
the  sternum;  in  man  the  cartilaginous  appendage 
of  the  lower  edge  of  the  sternum  is  called  xiphoid 
or  ensiform. — Owen, in  Brandeand  Cox,  Dictionary 
of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Sternutation.  *.  [Lat.  sternutatio.']  Act  of 
sneezing. 

Concerning  sternutation,  or  sneezing,  and  the 
custom  of  saluting  upon  that  motion,  it  is  generally 
believed  to  derive  its  original  from  a  disease  wherein 
sternutation  proved  mortal,  and  such  as  sneezed 
died.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Sternutation  is  a  convulsive  shaking  of  the  nerves 
and  muscles,  occasioned  by  an  irritation  of  those  in 
the  nostrils. — Quincy. 

Sternutative,    adj.     Having  the  quality  of 

provoking  to  sneeze. 

Sternutatory.  *.  Medicine  that  provokes  to 
sneeze. 

Physicians,  in  persons  near  death,  use  sternuta- 
tories, or  such  medicines  as  provoke  unto  sneezing; 
when,  if  the  faculty  arise,  and  sternutation  ensueth, 
they  conceive  hopes  of  life.— Sir  T.  Browne. 
Sterquilinous.  adj.  Mean;  dirty;  paltry. 
Obsolete. 

Now  .  .  .  any  Sterquilinous  rascal  is  licensed  to 
throw  dirt  in  the  faces  of  sovereign  princes  in  open 
printed  language. — Howell,  Letters,  ii.  48 :  1644. 

Stertorous,  adj.  [Lat.  sterto  =  I  snore ; 
stertor  —  snoring.]  Having  the  character 
of  a  snore. 

How  could  it  be  otherwise?  In  that  stertorous 
last  fever-sleep  of  our  European  world,  must  not 
phantasms  enough,  born  of  the  pit .  . .  flit  past  in 
ghostly  masquerading  and  chattering.— Carlyle,  Cri- 
tical and  Miscellaneous  Essays,  Count  Caitliostro. 

The  facetious  clerk,  Snigg,  awoke  at  this  moment, 
tolerably  refreshed  by  his  slumber,  and  wiped  away 
a  kind  of  apoplectic  foam  that  used  to  gather  about 
his  lips  during  his  stertorous  siwose.  Indeed,  Sniggs 
being  seized  with  apoplexy  was  a  thing  confidently 
expected  by  the  mess,  facetiously  alluded  to  by  many, 
and  rather  wished  for,  as  a  lark,  by  some.— Hannay, 
Singleton  Fontenoy. 

Sterve.     See  Starve. 

Stethometer.  s.  [Gr.  uirpew  =  I  measure  ; 
prpov  =  measure.]  In  Medicine.  Instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  capacity,  and 
determining  the  form,  of  the  chest. 

The  amount  of  motion  in  the  chest  and  abdomen, 
and  of  its  various  parts,  is  capable  of  being  accu- 
rately determined  by  means  of  the  chest-measurer 
of  Dr.  Gibson  or  the  stethometer  of  Dr.  Quain.  Both 
instruments  are  composed  of  a  brass  box,  having  a 
dial  and  an  index,  which  is  moved  by  a  rack  attached 
to  a  prolonged  pinion  or  a  string.  One  revolution 
of  the  index  indicates  an  inch  of  motion  in  tin-  chest ; 
the  intervening  space  being  graduated.  It  has  been 
found  necessary,  when  making  observations  on  the 
respiratory  movements,  whether  of  the  chest  or  of 
the  abdomen,  to  divert  the  patient's  attention,  and 
make  him  look  straightforwards,  otherwise  these 
movements  become  so  affected  as  to  vitiate  the  re- 
sults.— J.  U.  Bennett,  Lectures  on  Medicine,  p.  4.">. 

Stethoscope.    «.    [Gr.  artjOof  =  breast,   chest 
+  oKOTTf o>  =  I  see.]      In  Medicine.     Instru- 
ment for  conducting  the  internal  sounds  of 
the  body  to  the  ear  of  one  who  listens  with 
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the  view  of  ascertaining  how  far  those 
vital  processes  which  are  attended  with 
sound  are  healthy  and  normal,  or  morbid 
and  irregular.  Of  these  the  respiratory 
sounds  of  the  lungs,  and  the  circulational 
sounds  of  the  heart  are  the  chief,  and  as 
both  are  referred  to  the  chest,  the  name 
stethoscope  applies  to  the  instrument  which 
investigates  them.  Other  sounds,  how- 
ever, beyond  the  chest  may  be  investigated 
by  the  same,  or  a  similar,  instrument ;  e.g. 
the  circulation  of  the  gravid  uterus,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  f'cetus. 

M'hen  the  ear  or  the  stethoscope  rested  gently  upon 
the  prsecordial  region,  no  unnatural  sound  whatever 
was  heard.  But  when  either  the  ear  or  the  stetho- 
scope was  applied  with  such  force  as  to  cause  the 
ribs  to  sink  below  their  natural  level,  then  a  loud 
bellows-murmur  sprang  up.  The  space  at  which  it 
was  heard,  and  not  beyond  it,  was  just  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  stethoscope  covered,  when  it  was  placed 
upon  the  cartilaitp  of  the  third  rib  as  a  centre. — Dr. 
P.  31.  Liititiu,i,  Diseases  of  the  Heart. 

Stethoscopic.  adj.  Connected  with,  relating 
to,  determined  by,  the  stethoscope :  (as,  '  a 
Stethoscopic  examination '). 

Stetnoscopical.  adj.     Stethoscopic. 

Stetboscopically.  adv.  In  a  stethoscopical 
manner ;  by  means  of  the  stethoscope. 

stethc'scopist.  s.     Adept  at  the  stethoscope. 

Stethoscopy.  s.  Art  of  Stethoscopic  ex- 
amination. 

Steven,  s.  [A.S.ste//*.]    Cry;  loud  clamour. 

Ne  sooner  was  out,  but  swifter  than  thought, 
Fast  by  the  hide,  the  wolf  Lowder  caught ; 
And  had  not  Holly  mine  to  the  Steven, 
Lowder  had  been  slain  thilke  same  even.      Spenser. 

Stew.  v.  a.  [Fr.  estuver ;  Dutch,  stocen.] 
Seethe  anything  in  a  slow  moist  heat,  with 
little  water. 

Ere  I  was  risen  from  the  place  that  show'd 
My  duty  kneeling,  came  a  reeking  post, 
Stcw'd  in  his  h;iste,  half  breathless. 

Sltaketpear,  King  Lear,  ii.  4. 
Stew.  s.   [N.Fr.  estuve.] 

1.  Bagnio;  hothouse. 

As  burning  ./Etna  from  his  boiling  stew 
Doth  belch  out  flames,  and  rocks  in  pieces  broke, 
And  ragged  ribs  of  mountains  molten  new, 
Euwrapt  in  coal-black  clouds  and  filthy  smoke. 

Spenser, 

The  Lydians  were  inhibited  by  Cyrus  to  use  any 
armour,  and  give  themselves  to  baths  and  stews. — 
Abbot. 

2.  Brothel ;  house  of  prostitution  :  (generally 
plural). 

There  be  that  hate  harlots,  and  never  were  at  the 
stews ;  that  abhor  falsehood,  and  never  brake  pro- 
mise.— Ascham. 

With  them  there  are  uostetes.no  dissolute  houses, 
•no  courtesans. — Bacon,  New  Atlantis. 

Pleasures  of  worse  natures 
Are  gladly  entertained  ;  and  they  that  shun  us 
Practise  in  private  sports  the  stews  would  blush  at. 
A  litter,  borne  by  eight  Liburnian  slaves. 
To  buy  diseases  from  a  glorious  strumpet. 
The  most  censorious  of  our  Roman  gentry, 
Nay,  of  the  guarded  robe,  the  Senators, 
Esteem  an  easy  purchase. 

Massinger,  The  Roman  Actor,  i.  1. 

Her,  though  seven  years  she  in  the  stews  had  laid, 
A  nunnery  durst  receive  and  think  a  mind. 

Donne. 

What  moderate  fop  would  rake  the  park  or  slews, 

Who  among  troops  of  faultless  nymphs  can  chuse  ? 

Lord  Kvscommon. 

Plural  form  with  singular  meaning. 

And  here,  as  in  a  tavern  or  a  stewes, 
He  and  his  wild  associates  spend  their  hours. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  ii.  1. 

(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
His  modest  house 
Turned  to  a  common  stewes. 
Heywood,  English  Traveller.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
You  may  find  them,  as  Solomon  says.not  in  corners 
of  the  streets  only,  but  thick  in  the  very  midst  of 
them,  and  turning  the  whole  city  into  a  stewes. — 
England's  Vanity,  p.  65 :  1683.  (Nares  by  H.  and  \V.) 
.Vluking  his  own  house  a  stews,  a  bordel,  and  a 
school  of  lewdnejis,  to  instil  the  rudiments  of  vice 
into  the  unwary  flexible  years  of  his  poor  children. 
— South,  Sermons. 

3.  Prostitute.    Rare. 

It  was  so  plotted  betwixt  the  lady,  her  husband, 
and  Bristol!,  that  instead  of  that  beauty  he  hail  11 
notorious  stew  sent  him.— Sir  A.  ll-'e'.don,  C\mrt  of 
King  James,  p.  146. 
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Plural  form  for  singular. 

And'  shall  Cassandra  now  be  turned,  in  common 

speeche.aafciww.         Whetston^  Promos  and 

Catsandra,  Part  I.  ir.  3.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

4.  Meat  stewed :  (as,  a  stew  of  veal,  beef,  or 

I  have  seen  corruption  boil  and  bubble, 
Till  it  o'er-run  the  stew. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  v.  1. 

Stew.  «.  [Provincial  German,  stuu  =  dam, 
pond.]  Storepond  ;  small  pond  where  fish 
are  kept  for  the  table. 

Stew.    *.       [German,  «*««&  =  dust]      Con- 
fusion, as  when  the  air  is  full  of  dust, 
smoke,  or  steam.     Provincial. 
In  a  stew.  Perspiring  with  fear  or  confusion. 
Vulgarism. 

He.  though  naturally  bold  and  stout, 
In  abort  was  in  a  most  tremendous  stew. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  The  Ghost. 
Steward.  ».     [A.S.  stiward ;  Icelandic,  sti~ 
vardr.~\ 

1.  One  who  manages  the  affairs  of  another. 

There  sat  yclad  in  red. 
Down  to  the  ground,  a  comely  personage, 

That  in  his  hand  a  white  rod  managed ; 
He  steward  was,  hight  Diet,  ripe  of  age. 
And  in  demeanour  sober,  and  in  council  sage. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

How  is  it  that  I  hear  this  of  thee?  Give  an  ac- 
count of  thy  stewardship ;  for  thou  mayest  be  no 
longer  steward.— Luke,  xvi.  2. 

Whilst  I  have  gold,  I'll  be  his  steward  still. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  2. 
Take  on  you  the  charge 
And  kingly  government  of  this  your  land ; 
Not  as  protector,  steward,  substitute, 
Or  lowly  factor  for  another's  gain. 

Id.,  Richard  III.  in.  7. 

Improve  all  those  talents  the  providence  of  God 
hath  intrusted  us  with,  because  we  are  but  stewards, 
and  must  give  an  account  of  them. — Nelson. 

When  a  steward  defrauds  his  lord,  he  must  con- 
nive at  the  rest  of  the  servants  while  they  are  fol- 
lowing the  same  practice.— Swift. 

What  can  be  a  creater  honour  than  to  be  chosen 
one  of  the  tteicards  and  dispensers  of  God's  bounty 
to  mankind  ?  What  can  give  a  generous  spirit  more 
complacency  than  to  consider  that  great  numbers 
owe  to  him,  under  God,  their  subsistence,  and  the 
good  conduct  of  their  lives  ?— Id. 

Just  steward  of  the  bounty  he  received, 
And  dying  poorer  than  the  poor  relieved.      Harte. 

2.  Officer  of  state. 

The  duke  of  Suffolk  is  the  first,  and  claims 
To  be  high  steward.  Shakerpear,  Henry  VIII.ivA. 

Steward,  v.  a.     Manage  as  a  steward. 

Did  he  thus  requite  his  mother's  care  in  steward- 
ing  the  state  ?— Fuller,  Holy  War,  p.  85. 

Stewardly.  ado.  With  the  care  of  a  steward. 
It  in  with  a  provident  deliberation,  not  a  rash  and 
prodixai  hand,  to  be  dealt ;  and  to  be  stewardly  dis- 
pensed, not  waste-fully  spent.— Tooker,  Fabrick  of 
the  Church,  p.  4* :  1604. 

stewardship.  *.     Office  of  a  steward. 

The  earl  of  Worcester 
Hath  broke  hto  staff,  resitfn'd  his  stewardship. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  ii.  2. 
Shew  us  the  hand  of  God 
That  hath  dismiss'd  us  from  our  stewardship. 

llnd.  iii.  3. 

If  they  are  not  employed  to  such  purposes,  we  are 
false  to  our  trust  and  the  stewardship  committed 
to  us.  and  shall  be  one  day  severely  accountable  to 
God  for  it. — Calamy,  Sermons. 

stewish.  adj.    Suiting  the  brothel  or  stews. 

Rhymed  in  rules  of  stewixh  ribaldry. 

Bishop  Ilall,  Satires,  i.  9. 

Btibial.  adj.  [Lat.  stibium  =  antimony.] 
Autimonial. 

The  former  depend  upon  a  corrupt  incinerated 
melancholy,  and  the  latter  upon  an  adust,  stibial, 
or  eruginous  sulphur. —  Harvey. 

Stibiarian.  x.  Violent  man  :  (from  the 
violent  operation  of  antimony).  Obsolete. 

This  stibiarian  presseth  audaciously  upon  the 
ro.val  throne,  and.  after  some  sacriflcation,  tendereth 
a  bitter  pill  of  sacrilege  and  cruelty ;  but,  when  the 
same  wax  rejected  because  it  was  violent,  then  he 
jin-."iiu  his  anthnonian  notion. —  White. 

stibium.  «.     [Lat.]     Antimony. 

Cenise  tior  stibium  can  prevail. 
No  art  repair  where  age  makes  rail. 

CoUop,  Poesie  Revived :  1C56. 

Bticb.  s.     [Gr.  irriK,  rrn\ot-.]     See  extract. 

In  some  ancient  Greek  New  Testaments,  at  the 

close  of   the   Epistles,  there  were  some  numeral 

letters  added,  sifrnifying  how  many  stichs  were  in 

the  Epistle.    What  these  stichs  were  the  learned 
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Suicprus  informs  us.  A  stich  in  poetry  was  a  versp, 
whatsoever  kinds  or  parts  it  may  consist  of :  a  verse 
is  a  measured  line,  whether  it  be  iambick,  heroick, 
or  any  other  length.  In  rural  affairs,  a  stich  is  an 
order  or  rank  of  trees ;  and  a  verse  a  furrow,  or  as 
much  as  the  plowman  turns  up  in  one  line.  In 
military  matters  it  is  an  order  of  ten  men.  This 
term  is  used  in  numbering  the  books  of  Scripture. 
Verses  are  applied  to  prose  as  well  as  metre,  and 
were  distinguished  by  great  letters  or  arithmetical 
notes.  The  Jewish  and  Christian  writers  have  com- 
puted these  stichs  in  Scripture  books,  and  have 
added  them  at  the  end  of  each  book.  Suicerus  en- 
deavours to  show,  by  sundry  instances,  that  a  stich 
is  not  a  line,  but  a  sentence  or  part  of  it,  either 
comma,  or  colon ;  and  that  it  answers  to  a  verse  in 
our  Bible.— Mather,  Vindication  of  the  Holy  Bible, 
p.  67:  1720. 

Stlcbometry.  *.     [Fr.  stichometrie.~\     Cata- 
logue of  books  of  Scripture,  to  which  is 
added  the  number  of  the  verses  which  each 
book  contains. 
Stick,  s.     [A.S.  sticca.] 

1.  Piece  of  wood  small  and  long. 

Onions  as  they  hang  will  shoot  forth,  and  so  will 
the  herb  orpin,  with  which  in  the  country  they 
trim  their  houses,  binding  it  to  a  lath  or  stick  set 
against  a  wall.— Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental 
Histtrrgr 

Some  strike  from  clashing  flints  their  fiery  seed, 
Some  gather  sticks  the  kindled  flames  to  feed. 

Dryden. 

Berghem's  wife  would  never  allow  that  excellent  ar- 
tist to  quit  his  occupations ;  and  she  contrived  an  odd 
expedient  to  detect  his  indolence.  The  artist  worked 
in  a  room  above  her;  ever  and  anon  she  roused  him 
by  thumping  a  Ionic  stick  against  the  ceiling,  while 
the  obedient  Bergnem  answered  by  stamping  his 
foot,  to  satisfy  Mrs.  Berghem  that  he  was  not  nap- 
ping.—/. Disraeli,  Curiosities  of  Literature. 

'  We  got  out  of  bed  back'ards,  1  think,  for  we're  as 
cross  as -two  sticks.'— Dickens,  Martin  Chuazlewit, 
ch.  xxix. 

2.  Long  and  slender  instrument. 

3.  Thrust;  stab. 

Stick,  v.  a.  preterit  stuck ;  past  part,  stuck. 

1.  Fasten  on  so  as  that  it  may  adhere. 

Two  troops  in  fair  array  one  moment  show'd  j 
The  next,  a  field  with  fallen  bodies  strow'd : 
The  points  of  spears  are  stuck  within  the  shield, 
The  steeds  without  their  riders  scour  the  field, 
The  knights  unhorsed. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  595. 

Would  our  ladies,  instead  of  sticking  on  a  patch 
against  their  country,  sacrifice  their  necklaces 
against  the  common  enemy,  what  decrees  ought  not 
to  be  made  in  their  favour  ?— A  ddison. 

O  for  some  pedant  reign, 
Some  gentle  James  to  bless  the  land  again  ; 
To  stick  the  doctor's  chair  unto  the  throne, 
Give  law  to  words,  or  war  with  words  alone. 

Pope,  Dundad,  iv.  175. 

2.  Cause  to  stick  up  or  stick  out ;  set  up  in 
an  awkward  prominent  manner. 

'  What,'  repeated  Mr.  Pecksniff,  sticking  up  his 
hair  and  glancing  at  his  bust  by  Spoke.— Dickens, 
Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xxx. 
Stick,  v.  n. 

1.  Adhere;   unite  itself  by  its  tenacity  or 
penetrating  power. 

1  will  cause  the  fish  of  thy  rivers  to  stick  unto  thy 
scales.— Ezekiel,  xxix.  4. 

The  green  caterpillar  breedeth  in  the  inward  parts 
of  roses  not  blown,  where  the  dew  sticketh.— Bacon. 

Though  the  sword  be  put  into  the  sheath,  we 
must  not  suffer  it  there  to  rust,  or  stick  so  fast  as 
that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  draw  it  readily,  when 
need  requires.— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

If  on  your  fame  our  sex  a  blot  has  thrown, 
'Twill  ever  stick,  through  malice  of  your  own. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  v.  553. 

Thou  art  a  handsome  and  a  hopeful  youth, 
Nor  will  I  have  the  least  affront  stick  on  thee, 
If  I  with  any  danger  can  prevent  it. 

Massinger,  A  New  Way  to  pay  Old  Debts,  i.  1. 

2.  Be  inseparable  ;  be  united  with  anything : 
(generally  in  an  ill  sense). 

Now  d<jes  he  feel 
His  secret  murthers  sticking  on  his  hands. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  2. 

He  is  often  stigmatized  with  it,  as  a  note  of  infamy, 
to  stick  by  him  whilst  the  world  lasteth.— Bishop 
Sanderson. 

In  their  quarrels  they  proceed  to  calling  names, 
till  they  light  upon  one  that  is  sure  to  stick.— SwiJ't. 
8.  Rest  upon  the  memory  painfully. 

The  going  away  of  that  which  had  staid  so  long, 
doth  yet  stick  with  me.— Bacon,  Natural  and  Ex- 
perimental History. 

4.  Stop ;  lose  motion. 

None  of  those,  who  stick  at  this  impediment,  have 
any  enemies  so  bitter  and  implacable  as  they  found 
theirs.  -KeUlewell. 
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I  shudder  at  the  name  ! 

My  blood  runs  backward,  and  my  faltering  tongue 
Sticks  at  the  sound, 

Smith,  Phaedra  and  Eippolytus. 

5.  Resist  emission. 

Wherefore  could  I  not  pronounce  amen  ? 
I  had  most  need  of  blessing,  and  amen 
Stuck  in  my  throat.          Shakespear,  Macbeth,  5i.  2. 

'  Those  Popish  errors '    '  Ah,  very  true ! '  cried 

the  Squire  •  that  Pope  sticks  hard  in  my  gizzard.  I 
could  excuse  her  being  a  foreigner,  and  not  having, 
I  suppose,  a  shilling  in  her  pocket— bless  her  hand- 
some face !— but  to  be  worshipping  images  in  her 
room  instead  of  going  to  the  parish  church,  that  will 
never  do.  But  you  think  you  could  talk  her  out  of 
the  Pope,  and  into  the  family  pew  ?  '—Lord  Lytton, 
My  Novel,  b.  xi.  ch.  ii. 

6.  Be  constant  to  ;    adhere  with  firmness  : 
(sometimes  with  to,  and  sometimes  with 
&)• 

The  knave  will  stick  by  thee,  I  can  assure  thee 
that  •  he  will  not  out,  he  is  true  bred. — Sliakespear, 
Henry  IV.  Part  II.  v.  3. 

Some  stick  to  you,  and  some  to  V  other  side. 

Dryden. 

They  could  not  but  conclude  that  to  be  their 
interest,  and  being  so  convinced,  pursue  it  and  stick 
to  it.— Archbishop  Tillotson. 

7.  Be  troublesome  by  adhering  :  (with  by  or 

to). 

I  am  satisfied  to  trifle  away  my  time,  rather  than 
let  it  stick  by  me— Pope,  Letters. 

8.  Remain  ;  not  be  lost. 

Proverbial  sentences  are  formed  into  a  verse 
whereby  they  stick  upon  the  memory. —  Watts. 

9.  Dwell  upon  ;  not  forsake. 

If  the  matter  be  knotty,  the  mind  must  stop  and 
buckle  to  it,  and  stick  upon  it  with  labour  and 
thought,  and  not  leave  it  till  it  has  mastered  the 
difficulty.— Locke. 

Every  man,  besides  occasional  affections,  has  be- 
loved studies  which  the  mind  will  more  closely  stick 
to.-Id. 

10.  Cause  difficulties  or  scruple. 

This  is  the  difficulty  that  sticks  with  the  most 
reasonable  of  those  who,  from  conscience,  refuse  to 
join  with  the  Revolution.— Swi/t. 

11.  Scruple;  hesitate. 

It  is  a  good  point  of  cunning  for  a  man  to  shape 
the  answer  he  would  have  in  his  own  words  and  pro- 
positions ;  for  it  makes  the  other  party  stick  the 
less.— Bacon. 

The  church  of  Borne,  under  pretext  of  exposi- 
tion of  Scripture,  doth  not  stick  to  add  and  alter. — 
Id. 

Rather  than  impute  our  miscarriages  to  our  own 
corruption,  we  do  not  stick  to  arraign  providence 
itself.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Every  one  without  hesitation  supposes  eternity, 
and  sticks  not  to  ascribe  infinity  to  duration. — 
Locke. 

That  two  bodies  cannot  be  in  the  same  place  is 
a  truth  that  nobody  any  more  sticks  at,  than  at  this 
maxim,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to 
be,  and  not  to  be. — Id. 

To  stick  at  nothing  for  the  publick  interest  la 
represented  as  the  refined  part  of  the  Venetian 
wisdom. — Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

Some  stick  not  to  say,  that  the  parson  and  attor- 
ney forged  a  will. — Arbuthnot. 

12.  Be  stopped ;  be  unable  to  be  proceed. 

They  never  doubted  the  commons ;  but  heard  all 
stuck  in  the  lord's  house,  and  desired  the  names  of 
those  who  hindered  the  agreement  between  the 
lords  and  commons.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of 
the  Grand  Rebellion. 

He  threw :  the  trembling  weapon  pass'd 
Through  nine  bull-hides,  each  under  other  placed 
On  his  broad  shield,  and  stuck  within  the  last. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Story  of  Cygnus. 

13.  Be  embarrassed  ;  be  puzzled. 

Where  they  stick,  they  are  not  to  be  farther 
puzzled  by  putting  them  upon  finding  it  out  them- 
selves.— Locke. 

They  will  stick  long  at  part  of  a  demonstration, 
for  want  of  perceiving  the  connection  of  two  ideas, 
that,  to  one  more  exercised,  is  as  visible  as  any  thing. 
— Id. 

Souls  a  little  more  capacious  can  take  in  the  con- 
nection (if  a  few  propositions ;  but  if  the  chain  be 
prolix,  here  they  slick  and  are  confounded.—  Watts, 
On  the  Improvement  of  the  Mind, 
Stick  out. 

a.  Be  prominent  with  deformity. 

His  flesh  is  consumed  away  that  it  cannot  be  seen, 
and  his  bones  that  were  not  seen  stick  out.— Job, 
xxxiii.  21. 

b.  Refuse  compliance. 
Stick,  v.  a.  [A.S.  sticianJ] 

1.  Stab  ;  pierce  with  a  pointed  instrument. 

The  Heruli,  when  their  old  kindred  fell  sick,  stuck 
them  with  a  dagger.— Grew. 
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2.  Fix  upon  a  pointed  body :  (as,  « he  stuck 
the  fruit  upon  his  knife.') 

3.  Fasten  by  transfixion. 

Her  death ! 

I'll  stand  betwixt :  it  first  shall  pierce  my  heart : 
We  will  be  stuck  together  on  his  dart. 

Dryden,  Tyrannick  Love. 

4.  Set  with  something  pointed. 

A  lofty  pile  they  rear, 

Of  pitch-trees,  oaks,  and  pines,  and  unctuous  fir: 
The  fabnck's  front  with  cypress  twigs  they  strew, 
And  stick  the  sides  with  lioughs  of  baleful  yew. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  jEneid,  vi.  308. 
Stick-lac,  s.     [two  words.]     See  extract. 

Lac  is  a  resinous  substance,  the  secretion  of  which 
appears  to  depend  upon  the  puncture  of  a  small 
insect  (the  Coccus  ficus)  made  tor  the  purpose  of 
depositing  its  ova  upon  the  branches  of  several 
plants,  especially  the  Ficus  religiosa  and  indica,  the 
Bhamnus  jujuba,  the  Croton  lacciferum,  and  the 
Butea  frondosa,  which  grow  in  Assam,  Siam,  Pegu, 
Bengal,  and  Malabar.  The  twig  soon  becomes  en- 
crusted with  a  reddish  substance,  which  concretes, 
and  consists  of  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  plant 
imbued  with  colouring  matter  derived  from  the 
insect.  The  twi«s  thus  encrusted  constitute  the 
stick-lac  of  commerce.  —  Brands,  Manual  of  Che- 
mistry, p.  1510:  1848. 

Stickiness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Sticky,  adhesive  quality;  viscosity;  glu- 
tinousness ;  tenacity. 

Sticking:,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  that  which,  or 
one  who,  sticks  ;  adherence. 

The  first  contains  a  sticking  fast  to  Christ,  when 
the  Christian  profession  is  persecuted ;  and  the 
second  a  rising  from  sin,  as  he  rose  to  a  new  Chris- 
tian life. — Hammond. 

sticking-piace.  s.     Point  of  determination. 

If  we  should  fail.— We  fail ! 
But  screw  your  courage  to  the  sticking -place, 
And  we'll  not  fail.  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  7. 

sticking-plaster,  s.  Court-plaster :  (used 
adjectivally  in  the  extract,  and  applied 
ludicrously  to  a  silhouette.) 

In  the  front  room  up-stairs  where  the  dinner  is 
laid  out.  there  is  a  picture  of  Muffborough  Castle 
of  the  Earl  of  Muffborough,  K.X.  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Diddlesex :  an  engraving  from  an  almanac,  o; 
St.  Boniface  College,  Oxon.,  and  a  sticking-plaster 
portrait  of  Hugby  when  young,  in  a  cap  and  gown 
— Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  xiv. 

Stickle,  v.  n.  [from  the  practice  of  prize- 
fighters, who  placed  seconds  with  staves  or 
sticks  to  interpose  occasionally.] 

1.  Take  part  with  one  side  or  other. 

Fortune,  as  she's  wont,  turn'd  fickle, 
And  for  the  foe  began  to  stickle. 

Butter,  Hudibras,  i.  3, 515. 

2.  Contest ;  altercate ;  contend  rather  with 
obstinacy  than  vehemence. 

Let  them  go  to  't,  and  stickle, 
Whether  a  conclave,  or  a  conventicle.      Cleaveland. 

Heralds  stickle,  who  got  who, 
So  many  hundred  years  ago. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  iii.  3, 481. 

3.  Trim ;   play  fast  and  loose ;  act  a  part 
between  opposites. 

When  he  sees  half  of  the  Christians  killed,  and 
the  rest  in  a  fair  way  of  being  routed,  he  stickles 
betwixt  the  remainder  of  God's  host  and  the  race  of 
fiends. — Dryden. 

Stickle,  v.  a.     Arbitrate. 

Here  Weever,  as  a  flood  affecting  godly  peace, 
His  place  of  speech  resigns;  and  to  the  Muse  refers 
The  hearing  of  the  cause,  to  stickle  all  these  stirs. 

Draylon,  Polyolbion,  song  xi. 
stickleback,  .v.  Small  British  fish  of  the  genus 
Gasterosteus  (pungitius,  &c.);  prickleback; 
Htanstickle;  banstickle:  Jack  banstickle. 

A  little  fish  called  a  sticklebag,  without  scales,  hath 
his  body  fenced  with  several  prickles.—/.  Walton, 
Complete  A  ngler. 

The  rough-tailed  three-spined  stickleback  is  one  of 
the  smallest  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  common  of 
our  fishes,  and  is  found  both  in  the  salt  and  in  the 
fresh  water ;  not  only  does  almost  every  river,  brook, 
and  lake  produce  this  well-known  species,  but  it  is 
also  common  all  round  the  coast  from  the  Land's 
End  to  the  Orkneys.  Cuvier  and  Valenciennes  first 
noticed  that  three  species  of  three-spined  stickle- 
backs had  been  constantly  included  under  the  term 
'Gasterosteus  aculeatus'  of  Linnaeus;  and  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  being  very  obvious,  all 
three  species  were  shortly  afterwards  made  known 
as  inhabiting  the  waters  of  this  country,  and  a 
figure  of  each  given  with  a  short  memoir,  in  the 
Magazine  of  Natural  History.  The  three-spined 
stickleback  was  first  described  by  Belon,  and  figured 
by  Bondeletius  ;  and  the  history,  habits,  and  pecu- 
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liarities  of  the  three  species  before  referred  to,  have 
been  constantly  included  in  that  of  one  only— the 
'aculeatus'  of  authors.  Willughby  and  Pennant 
have  figured  the  species  now  called  Gasterosteus 
leiurus,  or  the  smooth-tailed  stickleback,  while  Bloch 
and  Mr.  Donovan  have  given  coloured  representa- 
tions of  Gasterosteus  trachurus.— Yarrett,  History 
of  British  Fishes. 

Stickler.  *.     One  who  stickles. 

1.  Sidesman  to  fencers  ;  second  to  a  duellist; 
one  who  stands  to  judge  a  combat ;  arbi- 
trator. 

Basilius  came  to  part  them,  the  stickler's  autho- 
rity being  unable  to  persuade  cholerick  hearers ;  and 
part  them  he  did. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Basilus,  the  judge,  appointed  sticklers  and  trum- 
pets, whom  the  others  should  obey. — Id. 

The  dragon  wing  of  night  o'erspreads  the  earth, 
And,  stickler  like,  the  armies  separates. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  v.  9. 
Our  former  chiefs,  like  sticklers  of  the  war, 

First  fought  t'  inflame  the  parties,  then  to  poise : 
The  quarrel  loved,  but  did  the  cause  abhor; 

And  did  not  strike  to  hurt,  but  make  a  noise. 

Dryden,  Heroic  Stanzas  on  the  Death  of 

Oliver  Cromwell. 
2.  Obstinate  contender  about  anything. 

Quercetanus,  though  the  grand  stickler  for  the 
'  tria  prima,'  has  this  concession  of  the  irresoluble- 
ness  of  diamonds. — Boyle. 

The  Tory  or  high  church  clergy  were  the  greates 
sticklers  against  the  exorbitant  proceedings  of  kin;. 
James  II. — Swift. 

All  place  themselves  in  the  list  of  the  nationa 
church,  though  they  are  great  sticklers  for  liberty  o 
conscience.— Id. 


3.  Small  officer  who  cut  wood  for  the  priory 
of  Ederose  within  the  king's  parks  of  Chv- 
rendon. 

Sticky,  adj.    Viscous;  adhesive;  glutinous 
Herbs  which  last  longest  are  those  of  strong  smell 
and  with  a  sticky  stalk.— Bacon,  Natural  and  Ex- 
perimental History. 

Stiff,  adj.   [A.S.  stif] 

1.  Rigid;    inflexible;    resisting  flexure;  not 
flaccid  ;   not  limber ;   not  easily  flexible ; 
not  pliant. 

They,  rising  on  stiff  pinions,  tower 
The  mid  aerial  sky.    Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  441. 
Fire !  assist  me  to  renew 
Life  in  what  lies  in  my  view 

Stiff  a,ud  cold !     ' 
His  resurrection  rests  with  me  and  you. 

Byron,  The  Deformed  Transformed,  i.  1. 
If  you  are  not  stiff  with  your  wounds,  come  to  my 
rooms.— B.  Disraeli,  Coningsby,  b.  iv.  ch.  xv. 

2.  Not  soft ;  not  giving  way ;  not  fluid  ;  not 
easily  yielding  to  the  touch. 

Still  less  and  less  my  boiling  spirits  flow  j 
And  I  grow  stiff  as  cooling  metals  do. 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperor. 

Mingling  with  that  oily  liquor,  they  were  wholly 
incorporate,  and  so  grew  more  stiff  and  firm,  making 
but  one  substance.— T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

3.  Strong ;  not  easily  resisted. 

On  a  stiff  >tale 
The  Theban  swan  extends  his  wings. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Progress  of  Learning. 

4.  Hardy;  stubborn;  not  easily  subdued. 

How  stiff  is  my  vile  sense, 
That  I  stand  up,  and  have  ingenious  feeling 
Of  my  huge  sorrows !    Better  I  were  distract. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

5.  Obstinate;  pertinacious. 

We  neither  allow  unmeet  nor  purpose  the  stiff 
defence  of  any  unnecessary  custom  heretofore  re- 
ceived.— Hooker,  Ecclesuistical  Polity. 

Yield  to  others  when  there  is  cause ;  but  it  is  a 
shame  to  stand  stiff  in  a  foolish  argument. — Jeremy 
Taylor. 

A  war  ensues,  the  Cretans  own  their  cause, 
Stiff  to  defend  their  hospitable  laws. 

Dryden,  Cymon  and  Iphigenia,  633. 

6.  Harsh ;  not  written  with  ease ;  constrained. 

Stiff,  formal  style. 

Sir  W.  Davenant,  Gondibert. 

7.  Formal ;  rigorous  in  certain  ceremonies ; 
not  disengaged  in   behaviour;    starched; 
affected. 

The  French  are  open,  familiar,  and  talkative;  the 
Italians  stiff,  ceremonious,  and  reserved.— Addison, 
Travels  in  Italy. 

Stiff  forms  are  bad,  but  let  not  worse  intrude, 
Nor  conquer  art  and  nature  to  be  rude. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  v.  485. 

8.  Strongly  maintained,    or    asserted   with 
good  evidence. 

This  is  stiff  news. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  2 
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Stiffen,  v.  a.     [A.S.  stifian.'] 

1.  Make  stiff;  make  inflexible;  make  un- 
pliant. 

He  stiffened  his  neck,  and  hardened  his  heart 
from  turning  unto  the  Lord  God  of  Israel.— 
2  Chronicles,  xxxvi.  13. 

When  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  our  ears, 
Stiffen  the  sinews,  summon  up  the  blood, 
Disguise  fair  nature  with  hara-favour'd  rage. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iii.  1. 
Her  eyes  grow  stiffen'd,  and  with  sulphur  burn. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vii.  6'24. 

2.  Make  torpid. 
Stiffen,  v.  n. 

1.  Grow  stiff;  grow  rigid;  become  unpliant. 

Fix'd  in  astonishment,  I  gaze  upon  thee, 
Like  one  just  blasted  by  a  stroke  from  heaven, 
Who  pants  for  breath,  and  stiffens  yet  alive; 
In  dreadful  looks,  a  monument  of  wrath. 

Addison,  Cato. 

In  the  stall  he  will  not  stiffen, 
But  be  winged  as  a  griffin, 
Only  flying  with  his  feet ; 
And  yvill  not  such  a  voyage  be  sweet? 
Merrily,  merrily,  never  unsound, 
Shall  our  bonny  black  horses  skim  over  the  ground ! 
From  the  Alps  to  the  Caucasus,  ride  we,  or  fly  1 
For  we'll  leave  them  behind  in  the  glance  of  an  eye. 
Byron.  The  Deformed  Transformed,  i.  2. 

2.  Grow  hard  ;  be  hardened. 

The  tender  soil,  then  stiffening  by  degrees, 
shut  from  the  bounded  earth  the  bounding  seas. 

Dryden 

3.  Grow  less  susceptive  of  impression  ;  grow 
obstinate. 

Some  souls  we  see 
Grow  hard  and  stiffen  with  adversity.  Dryden 

Stiffening,  part.  adj.     Becoming,  growing,- 
stiff. 

The  poor,  by  them  disrobed,  naked  be, 
Veiled  with  no  other  covering  but  the  sky ; 
Exposed  to  stiffening  frosts  and  drenching  showers, 
Which  thickeu'd  air  from  her  black  bosom  pours. 

Sandys. 

Her  stiffening  grief, 

Who  saw  her  children  slaughter'd  all  at  once, 
Was  dull  to  mine.  Dryden  and  Lee,  (Edipus. 

The  sun  was  sinking— still  I  lay 

Chain'd  to  the  chill  and  stiffening  steed, 
I  thought  to  mingle  there  our  clay, 
And  my  dim  eyes  of  death  had  need ; 
No  hope  arose  of  being  freed. 

Byron,  Mazeppa,  rviii. 

stiffhearted.    adj.      Obstinate;    stubborn; 
contumacious. 

They  are  impudent  children,  and  stiffhearttd.  — 
Szekiel,  ii.  4. 

Stiffish.  adj.     Somewhat  stiff. 

If  the  endes  of  the  bowe  be  stiffishe,  or  a  man's 
hand  any  thirige  hote,  the  bellye  must  nedes  soone 
frette.— Ascham,  Toxophilws,  p.  139. 

Stiffly,  adv.     In  a  stiff  manner. 

1.  Rigidly;  inflexibly;  stubbornly. 

In  matters  divine,  it  is  still  maintained  stiffly, 
that  they  have  no  stiffuecked  force.— Hooker,  Eccle- 
siastical Polity. 

Then  began  I  greatly  to  commend  them  that 
stood  so  stiffly  for  the  name  of  the  Lord.— 2  Esdras. 
ii.  47. 

The  Indian  fig  of  itself  multiplieth  from  root  to 
root ;  the  plenty  of  the  sap  and  the  softness  of  the 
stalk  making  the  bough,  being  overloaden  and  not 
stiffly  upheld,  to  weigh  down.— Bacon. 

2.  Strongly. 

Hold,  hold  my  heart; 

And  you,  my  sinews,  grow  not  instant  old, 
But  bear  me  stiffly  up  !       Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  5. 

Stiffnecked.  adj.    Stubborn ;  obstinate  ;  con* 
tumacious. 

An  infinite  charge  to  her  majesty,  to  send  over 
such  an  army  as  should  tread  down  all  that  standeth 
before  them  on  foot,  and  lay  on  the  ground  all  the 
stiffnecked. — Spenser. 

This  stiffneck'd  pride,  nor  art  nor  force  can  bend, 
Nor  high-flown  hopes  to  reason's  lure  descend. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Of  Prudence. 
Stiffness,  s.    Attribute  suggested  by  Stiff. 

1.  Rigidity;  inflexibility;   hardness;  inepti- 
tude to  bend. 

The  stiffness  and  dryness  of  iron  to  melt,  must  be 
holpen  by  moistening  or  opening  it.— Bacon. 

The  willow  bows  and  recovers,  the  oak  is  stubborm 
and  inflexible  ;  and  the  punishment  of  that  stiffness 
is  one  branch  of  the  allegory.— Sir  R.  L  Estrange. 

2,  Ineptitude  to  motion  ;  torpidness. 

Thf  pillows  of  this  frame  grow  weak. 
As  if  the  weight  of  many  years  opprcss'd  'em ; 
My  sinews  slacken,  and  an  icy  stiffness 
Benumbs  my  blood. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  The  Sophy,  v.  J. 
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:',.  Tension  ;  not  laxity. 

To  try  new  shrouds,  one  mounts  into  the  wind, 
And  one  below,  their  ease  or  stiffness  notes. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  cxlviii. 


That  part  of  the  air  that  we  drew  out,  left  the 
more  room  for  the  stifling  steams  of  the  coals  to  be 
received  hi  to  it.— Boyle. 

Stigma.  *.     [Lat. ;  Gr.  ffrtjfta,  •orof.J 

Obstinacy;  stubbornness;  contumacious-    1.  Brand;  mark  with  a  hot  iron. 

2.  Mark  of  infamy. 

All  such  slaughters  were  from  thence  called  Bar- 
tehnies,  simply  in  a  perpetual  stigma  of  that 
butchery.— Sir  O.  Buck,  History  of  Richard  III. 
p.  63 :  1646. 

Happy  is  it  for  him,  that  the  blackest  stigma  that 
can  l>e  fastened  upon  him,  is  that  his  robes  were 
whitei  than  his  brethren's. — Bishop  Hall,  Remains, 
preface. 


ness. 

The  suppleness  of  obedience  is  to  be  plied  by 
parents,  before  the  stiffness  of  will  come  on  too  fast. 

—  »'.  Wnttnn.  On  the  Education  of  Children,  p.  79. 
The  %  iocs  of  old  ntre  have  the  stiffness  of  it  too ; 

mid  «a  it  is  the  unfittest  time  to  learn  in,  so  the  un- 
lit ness  of  it  to  unlearn  will  be  found  much  greater 

—  So  it  t  It.  Sermons. 

Firmness  or  stiffness  of  the  mind  is  not  from  ad- 


hfivnce to  truth,  but  submission  to  prejudice.— 
Locke. 

These  hold  their  opinions  with  the  greatest  stiff- 
ness-, being  generally  the  most  fierce  and  firm  in 
their  tenets.— Id. 

5.  Unpleasing  formality ;  constraint. 

All  this  religion  sat  easily  upon  him,  without  any 
of  that  stiffness  and  constraint,  any  of  those  for- 
bidding  ap|>earunces  which  disparage  the  actions  of 
the  sincerely  pious.— Bishop  Atterbury. 
(i.  Uigorousness ;  harshness. 

There  fill  yourself  with  those  most  joyous  sights ; 
Rut  speak  no  word  to  her  of  these  sad  plights, 
Which  her  too  constant  stiffness  doth  constrain. 

Spenser. 

7.  Manner  of  writing,  not  easy  but  harsh 
and  constrained. 

Rules  and  critical  observations  improve  a  good 
genius,  where  nature  leadeth  the  way,  provided  he 
N  n-'t  t"o  scrupulous;  for  that  will  introduce  a 
*t  ffnens  and  affectation,  which  are  utterly  abhor- 
rent from  all  good  writing.— felton. 

stifle,  v.  a.     [Fr.  etoufftr;  connected  with 

*t"/>,  stuff,  &C-] 

1.  Oppress  or  kill  by  closeness  of  air;  suf- 
focate. 

Where  have  you  l>een  broiling* — 
Among  the  crowd  i'  the  abbey,  where  a  finger 
Could  not  be  wedged  in  more  •  I  am  stifled 
With  the  mere  rankness  of  their  joy. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iv.  1 . 
Prayer  against  his  absolute  decree 
No  more  avails  than  breath  against  the  wind  ! 
Blowu  stifling  liack  on  him  that  breathes  it  forth. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  311. 
Stifled  with  kisses,  a  sweet  death  he  dies. 

Dryden. 

I  took  my  leave,  being  half  stifled  with  the  close- 
ne«s  of  the  ruoiu.—XwiJt,  Account  of  Partridge's 
Ittath. 

2.  Keep  in  ;  hinder  from  emission. 

M"hilst  bodies  Itecome  coloured  by  reflecting  or 
.:aii-iii,ttinK  thi.t  or  that  sort  of  rays  more  copiously 
than  the  rest,  they  stop  and  stifle'm  themselves  the 
rays  which  they  do  not  reflect  or  transmit.— Sir  I. 
\etctun.  On  Op  ticks. 

:>.  Extinguish  by  hindering  communication. 

These  mansions,  only  used  for  storehouses,  were 
dark  and  dull,  and,  being  filled  with  wool  and  cot- 
ton, and  the  like — such  heavy  merchandise  as  stifles 
sound  and  stops  the  throat  of  echo— had  an  air  of 
palpable  deadness  about  them  which,  added  to  their 
j»iifiice  and  desertion,  made  them  very  griin.— 
If'i-kftis.  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  cb.  ix. 

4.  Extinguish,  or  suppress,   by  artful   and 
gentle  means. 

Kvery  reasonable  man  will  pay  a  tax  with  cheer-  I  St»e™atic.  adj.     Branded,  or  marked,  espe- 

fu'.ueas  lor  stifling  a  civil  war  in  its  birth.— Addison  I       ciallv  in  tnkpn  /if  info.v,.,  ^«  ,1: /•:.. 

Freeholder. 


3.  In  Biology.    Mark,  or  point  in  general : 
(common  in  the  plural  form,  stigmata). 

a.  In  Botany.     Apex  of  the  style. 

The  filaments,  antherae,  and  stigmata  of  flowers, 
bear  no  more  resemblance  to  the  young  plant,  or 
even  to  the  seed,  which  is  formed  by  their  inten  en- 
tioii,  than  a  chisel  or  plane  does  to  a  table  or  chair. 
What  then  are  the  filaments,  antherse,  and  stigmata 
of  plants,  but  instruments  so  called?— Paley,  Na- 
tural Theology,  ch.  iv. 

The  surface  of  all  parts  of  plants  (except  the  spon- 
giolas  and  some  stigmata  to  be  described  hereafter) 
is  covered,  at  least  when  young,  with  a  thin  skin, 
which  may  easily  be  detached,  especially  from  the 
leaves,  and  most  readily  after  these  organs  have 
been  allowed  to  macerate  for  a  few  days  in  water.— 
Henslow,  Principles  of  Descriptive  and  Physiolo- 
gical Botany,  pt.  i.  sect.  i.  §  29. 

The  stigma  is  the  upper  extremity  of  the  style, 
without  epidermis :  in  consequence  of  which  it  has 
almost  uniformly  either  a  humid  or  papillose  sur- 
face. In  the  first  case  it  is  so  in  consequence  of  the 
Hinds  of  the  style  being  allowed  to  flow  up  through 
the  intercellular  passage  of  the  tissue,  there  being 
no  cuticle  to  repress  and  conceal  them ;  in  the  latter 
case  the  papillae  are  really  the  rounded  sides  of 
vesicles  of  cellular  tissue.  When  perfectly  simple, 
it  is  usually  notched  on  one  side,  the  notch  corres- 
ponding With  the  side  from  which  the  placenta 
arises.  See  the  stigma  of  Rosa,  Prunus  Pyrus,  and 
others.  If  it  belongs  to  a  single  carpel,  it'  is  either 
undivided,  or  its  divisions,  if  any,  are  placed  side  by  : 
side,  as  in  Spurg-worts,  Euphorbiaccse,  Crocus,  &c. ;  i 
but  if  it  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  stigmas  of! 
several  carpels,  its  lobes  are  either  opposite  each 
other,  as  in  Mimulus,  or  placed  in  a  whorl  as  in 
Geranium.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  a  general  law 
that  an  apparently  simple  ovary,  to  which  more 
than  two  opposite  stigmas  belong,  is  really  of  a  com- 
pound nature;  but  when  the  stigma  of  a  simple 
carpel  is  two  lobed,  the  arms  are  often  placed  ex- 
actly opposite  each  other,  as  in  composites,  grasses, 
&c.,  and  then  the  apparent  number  of  the  stigmas 
is  not  the  real  number.— Liudley,  Introduction  to 
Botany,  p.  367. 

b.  In  Entomology.     Breathing  pore. 

We  now  come  to  a  class  of  Articulata  in  which 
the,  highest  problem  of  animal  mechanics  is  solved, 
and  the  entire  body  and  its  appendages  can  be  lilted 
from  the  ground  and  be  propelled  through  the  air. 
Ihe  species  which  enjoy  tnis  swiftest  mode  of  tra- 
versing space  breathe  the  air  directly:  but  their 
organs  of  respiration  are  peculiarly  modified  in 
relation  to  their  powers  of  locomotion  :  they  consist 
of  innumerable  trachea?  commencing  from  lateral 
pores  called  stigmata,  or  by  anal  tubes,  which  are 
ramified  through  and  over  every  tissue  and  organ 
of  the  body.— Owen,  Lectures  on  Comparative  Ana- 
tomy, Insecta,  lect.  xvi. 


Suppress;  conceal. 

I  f  't  prove  thy  fortune,  Polydore,  to  conquer, 
Trctst  me,  and  let  me  know  thy  love's  success 
That  1  may  ever  after  stifle  mine. 


Otway,  Orphan,  i.  1.    Stigrmatic.  *. 


dally  in  token  of  infamy  or  disgrace  :  (in 
the  extract  with  the,  and  used  as  a  substan- 
tive). 

The  crooked  the  halt,  the  stigmatic.- Dray  ton 
Epistles,  Xing  Johf  to  Matilda. 


t>.  Suppress  artfully  or  fraudulently. 

These  conclusions  have  been  acknowledged  by  the 
oMputen  themselves,  till  with  labour  and  study 
tli'-y  had  stifled  their  first  convictions.— Rogers.  ' 

On  these  two  pillars  will  our  faith  for  ever  stand 


1.  Notorious  lewd  fellow,  who  has  been 
burnt  with  a  hot  iron  ;  or  bears  other 
marks  about  him,  as  a  token  of  his  punish- 

firm  and  uiimoveftbie.B|miiwrairattempta{  whether  I  o    OIIP          n/1«w 

^.v«»»  j>!!'i;*ophy.  to  letter  the,  doctrine,  or  of  |  *  ,u'le  °."  wllom  nature  has  set  a  mark  of 

Foul  stigmatick  that  's  more  than  thou  canst  tell 
ishakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II  v  1 

Thou  art  neither  like  thy  sire  nor  dam  *' 

.Kut  like  afoul  misshapen  stigmntick 
Mark'd  by  the  destinies  to  be  avoided. 


VHiner  criticism,  to  corrupt  or  stifle  the  evidence.— 
Jfmjiop  Water/and. 

You  excel  in  the  art  of  stifling  and  concealing 
your  resentment.— Swift. 

Stifle,   it.      [German,  xtiefel  =  boot.]      First 
joint  above  a  horse's  thigh  next  the  buttock. 
The  stifle  is  properly  the  articulation  of  the  knee 
and  contains  the  knee-pan.— Hees,  Cyclopadia. 
Stiflement.   s.      Something   that   might   be 
suppressed  or  concealed. 

lUt-ring  nought  else  but  idle  stiflements 
Tunes  without  sense,  words  inarticulate. 

Brewer,  Lingua,  i.  1 :  1657. 

Stiflingr.  part.  adj.    Causing  a  feeling  of  suf- 
focation. 

10,H 


Stigmatical.  adj. 


. 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  HI  ii  2 
Stigmatic. 


Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors  iv  a  - 
What  could  that  apish  and  st.gmaticaTMubih 
done  either  more  or  WOnef-Jjfttop  Hall   Phari 
satsm  and  Christianity. 

stigmiticaiiy.  adv.    In  the  way  of  a  stigma  •  ^ 
with  a  mark  of  infamy  or  deformity. 
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If  you  spy  any  man  that  hath  a  look 
Stigmatically  drawn,  like  to  a  fury. 

Wonder  of  a  Kingdom  :  1635. 

Stigmatize,  v.  a.  [Fr.  stigmati$er.~]  Mark 
with  a  brand ;  disgrace  with  a  note  of 
reproach. 

They  had  more  need  have  their  cheeks  stigmatized 
with  a  hot  iron,  some  of  our  Jezebels,  instead  of 
painting! — Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  479. 

But  m.y  clothes 

To  be  defaced  and  stigmatized  so  foully! 
1  take  it  as  a  contumely  done  me, 
Above  the  wisdom  of  our  laws  to  right. 

B.  Jonson,  Magnetick  Lauy. 

Men  of  learning  who  take  to  business,  discharge 
it  with  greater  honesty  than  men  of  the  world ; 
because  the  former  in  reading  have  been  used  to 
find  virtue  extolled  and  vice  stigmatized,  while  the 
latter  have  seen  vice  triumphant  and  virtue  dis- 
countenanced.— Addison. 

Sour  enthusiasts  affect  to  stigmatize  the  finest 
and  most  elegant  authors  both  ancient  and  modern, 
as  dangerous  to  religion. — Id. 

The  privileges  of  juries  should  be  ascertained,  and 
whoever  violates  them  stigmatized  by  public  censure. 
—Swift. 

'  The  villain,  then,  hath  done  you  the  poor  justice 
which  remained  in  his  power.'  said  Tressilian ;  'and 
I  behold  before  me  the  wife  of  Varney!"  'The 
wife  of  Varney!'  she  replied,  with  all  the  emphasis 
of  scorn;  'with  what  base  name,  sir,  does  your 
boldness  stigmatize  the— the— the'— She  hesitated, 
dropped  her  tone  of  scorn,  looked  down,  and  was 
confused  and  silent,  for  she  recollected  what  fata) 
consequences  might  attend  her  completing  the 
sentence  with  'the  Countess  of  Leicester,'  which 
were  the  words  that  had  naturally  suggested  them- 
seivt-s.— Sir  W.  Scott,  Kenihvorth,  ch.  xxvii. 

On  this  occasion  his  [Bishop  Bui-net's]  fortitude 
seems  to  have  failed  him.  To  be  stigmatized  by  the 
popular  branch  of  the  legislature  as  a  teacher  of 
doctrines  so  servile  that  they  disgusted  even  Teries; 
to  be  joined  in  one  sentence  of  condemnation  with 
the  editor  of  Pilmer,  was  too  much.  —  Macaulay, 
History  of  England,  ch.  xix. 

Stile,  s.  [A.S.  xtigel,  from  the  root  of  stigan 
=  ascend,  mount.]  Set  of  steps  to  pass 
from  one  enclosure  to  another. 

There  comes  my  master  and  another  gentleman 
from  Frogmore.over  the  stile  this  way.— Shakespear, 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iii.  1. 

If  they  draw  several  ways,  they  be  ready  to  hang 
themselves  upon  every  gate  or  stile  they  come  at.— 
Kir  li.  L' Estrange. 

The  little  strutting  pile, 

You  see  just  by  the  church-yard  stile.  Swift. 

Stiletto,  s.  [Italian  ;  Fr.  stilet ;  Lat.  stilus.] 

1.  Small  dagger,  of  which  the  blade  is  not 
edged  but  round,  with  a  sharp  point. 

When  a  senator  should  be  torn  in  pieces,  he  hired 
one  who,  entering  into  the  senate-house,  should 
assault  him  as  an  enemy  to  the  state ;  and,  stabbing 
him  with  stilettoes,lewe  him  to  be  torn  by  others.— 
Jlakewil ,  Apology. 

2.  Beard  :  (in  the  Elizabethan  period,  often 
pointed  like  a  stiletto). 

The  very  he  that 
Wears  a  stiletto  on  his  chin. 

Ford,  The  Fancies,  iii.  1.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Used  adjectivally. 
The  stiletto  beard, 
O,  it  makes  me  af'eard. 

It  is  so  sharp  beneath; 
For  ho  that  doth  place 
A  dagger  in  his  face, 
What  must  he  wear  in  his  sheath P 

Academy  of  Compliments.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Stiletto,  v.  a.     Stab. 

This  king  was  likewise  stilettoed  by  a  rascal  votary 
which  had  been  enchanted  and  conjured  for  the 
purpose.  —  Bacon,  Charge  against  William  Talbot. 
(Rich.) 

Still,  .v.     Vessel  for  distillation ;  alembic. 

Nature's  confectioner,  the  bee, 
W  hose  suckets  are  moist  alchemy; 
1  he  still  of  his  refining  mould 
Minting  the  garden  into  gold.  Cleaveland. 

In  distilling  hot  spirits,  if  the  head  of  the  still  be 
taken  pit,  the  vapour  which  ascends  out  of  the  still 
wi  i  t;ike  flre  at  the  flame  of  a  candle,  and  the  flame 
*jif  nV,'  r"£  the  VitP°ur  from  the  candle  to  the 

,!,.*''  *•  ««**>*,  On  Opticks. 

i'his  flagrant  spirit  is  obtained  from  all  plants  in 
the.  least  aromatick,  by  a  cold  still,  with  a  heat  not 
exceeding  that  of  summer.  —  Arbuthnot,  On  the 
Mature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

MW  [isj  a  chemical  apparatus  for  vapourizing 
liquids  by  heat  iii  one  part,  called  the  cucurbit,  and 
condensing  the  vapours  into  liquids  in  another  part, 
called  the  refrigeratory,  the  general  purpose  of  both 
combined  being  to  separate  the  more  volatile  fluid 
particles  from  the  less  volatile.  In  its  simplest  form 
it  consists  ot  a  retort  and  a  receiver,  or  of  a  pear- 
Miaped  matrass  and  a  capital,  furnished  with  a  Blant- 
ing  tube  lor  conducting  away  the  condensed  vapours 
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in  drops ;  whence  the  term  still,  from  the  Latin  verb 
stillare,  to  drop.— Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manu- 
factures, and  Mines. 

Still,  v.  a.  [Lat.  stillo  =  I  drop;  stitta  =  & 
drop.]  Distil ;  extract  or  operate  upon 
by  distillation. 

Then  starts  she  suddenly  into  a  throng 
Of  short  thick  sobs,  whose  thundering  volleys  float, 
And  rolj  themselves  over  her  lubrick  throat 
In  panting  murmurs,  still' d  out  of  her  breast, 
That  ever  bubbling  spring. 

Crashaio,  Mustek's  Duel. 

Still,  v.  n  [Lat.  stilb.]  Drop;  fall  in 
drops.  Hare. 

His  sceptre  'gainst  the  ground  he  threw, 
And  tears  still' d  from  him  which  moved  all  the  crew. 

Chapman. 

Still.  *.  [? stiyel.']  Ascent:  (perhaps  pro- 
nounced stile). 

On  craggy  rocks,  or  steepy  stills,  we  see 
None  runs  more  swift  nor  easier  than  he. 

W.  Browne,  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  i.  song  iv. 
(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Still,  v.  a.  [A.S.  stillan.] 
1.  Silence;  make  silent. 

Is  this  the  scourge  of  France  ? 
Is  this  the  Talbot  so  much  fear'd  abroad, 
That  with  his  name  the  mothers  stitt  their  babes  ? 

Sliakf-spear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  ii.  3. 
The  third  fair  morn  now  blazed  upon  the  main, 
Then  glassy  smooth  lay  all  the  liquid  plain, 
The  winds  were  hush'd,  the  billows  scarcely  curl'd, 
And  a  dead  silence  still'd  the  wat'ry  world.      Pope. 

2.  Quiet ;  appease. 

In  all  refrainings  of  anger,  it  is  the  best  remedy 
to  make  a  man's  self  believe,  that  the  opportunity 
of  revenge  is  not  yet  come  ;  but  that  he  foresees  a 
time  for  it,  and  so  to  still  himself  in  the  mean  time, 
and  reserve  it. — Bacon,  Essays,  Of  Anger. 

Here  comes  a  man  of  comfort,  whose  advice 
Hath  often  still'd  my  brawling  discontent. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  1. 

3.  Make  motionless. 

He  having  a  full  sway  over  the  water,  had  power 
to  still  and  compose  it,  as  well  as  to  move  and  dis- 
turb it. —  Woodward. 

Still,  adj.     [A.S.  stille.] 

1.  Silent;  uttering  no  noise:  (it  is  well  ob- 
served by  Junius,  that  st  is  the  sound  com- 
manding silence). 

We  do  not  act,  that  often  jest  and  laugh  : 
'Tis  old  but  true,  still  swine  eat  all  the  draugh. 

Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  2. 

Tour  wife  Octavia,  with  her  modest  eyes, 
And  still  conclusion,  shall  acquire  no  honour 
Dernuring  upon  mo. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  13. 
The  storm  was  laid,  the  winds  retired 

Obedient  to  thy  will ; 
The  sea,  that  roar'd  at  thy  command, 

At  thy  command  was  still.  Addisor,,  Odec. 

2.  Quiet ;  calm. 

A  tin  when  he  spied 

Thus  in  ttitt  waves  of  deep  delight  to  wade, 
Fiercely  approaching  to  him,  loudly  cry'd. 

Spenser. 

From  hence  my  lines  and  I  depart, 
I  to  my  soft  still  walks,  they  to  my  heart ; 
1  to  the  nurse,  they  to  the  child  of  art.  Donne. 

Religious  pleasure  moves  gently,  and  therefore 
constantly.  It  does  not  affect  by  rapture,  but  is 
like  the  pleasure  of  health,  which  is  still  and  sober. 
— South,  Sermons. 

Hope  quickens  all  the  still  parts  of  life,  and  keeps 
the  mind  awake  in  her  most  remiss  and  indolent 
hou  rs. — A  ddison. 

Silius  Italicus  has  represented  it  as  a  very  gentle 
and  still  river,  in  the  beautiful  description  he  has 
given  of  it.— Id. 

How  all  things  listen,  while  thy  muse  complains  1 
Such  silence  waits  on  Philomela's  strains 
In  some  still  ev'ning,  when  the  whisp'ring  breeze 
Pants  on  the  leaves,  and  dies  upon  the  trees. 

Pope,  Pastorals,  Winter. 

3.  Motionless. 

Grecia  sat  still,  but  with  no  still  pensiveness.— Sir 
P.  Sidney. 

Though  the  body  really  moves,  yet  not  changing 
perceivable  distance  with  other  bodies,  as  fast  as  the 
ideas  of  our  minds  follow  in  train,  the  thing  seems 
to  stand  still,  as  we  find  in  the  hands  of  clocks. — 
Locke. 

That,  in  this  state  of  ignorance,  we  short-sighted 
creatures  might  not  mistake  true  felicity,  we  are 
endowed  with  a  power  to  suspend  any  particular 
desire.    This  is  standing   still,  where  we  are  not 
sufficiently  assured. — Id. 
But  hark  !  he  strikes  the  golden  lyre, 
And  see!  the  tortured  ghosts  respire, 

See,  shadowy  forms  advance ; 
Thy  stone,  O  Sisyphus,  stands  still; 
Ixion  rests  upon  his  wheel. 

Pope,  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day. 
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4.  Continual;  constant. 

But  that  still  use  of  grief  makes  wild  grief  taine 
My  tongue  should  to  thy  ears  not  name  my  boys 
Till  that  my  nails  were  anchor'd  in  thine  eyes. 

Sliakespear,  Richard  III.  iv.  4. 
I,  of  these,  will  wrest  an  alphabet, 
And  by  still  practice  learn  to  know  the  meaning. 

Id.,  Titus  Andronicus,  ui.  2. 

5.  Gentle ;  not  loud. 

After  the  earthquake  a  flre,  but  the  Lord  was  not 
in  the  flre;  and  after  the  flre  a  still  small  voice  — 
1  Kings,  xix.  12. 

Me  softer  airs  befit,  and  softer  strings 
Of  lute  or  viol  still,  more  apt  for  mournful  things. 

Milton,  Ode  on  the  Passion,  27. 
Usher  d  with  a  shower  still. 

Id.,  II  Penseroso,  127. 

The  gentle  blasts  of  western  winds  shall  move 
The   trembling   leaves,   and   through   their   close 

boughs  breathe 

Still  musick,  whilst  we  rest  ourselves  beneath 
Their  dancing  shade.  Carew,  Poems,  p.  70. 

A  still  small  voice  spake  unto  me, 
'  Thou  art  so  full  of  misery, 
Were  it  not  better  not  to  be  P ' 
Then  to  the  still  small  voice  I  said; 
'  Let  me  not  cast  in  endless  shade 
What  is  so  wonderfully  made.' 

Tennyson,  TJie  Two  Voices. 
Still.  *.     Calm  ;  silence :  quiet. 

He  had  never  any  jealousy  with  his  father,  which 
might  give  occasion  of  altering  court  or  council  upon 
the  change;  but  all  things  passed  in  a. still. —Bacon 
History  if the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 
Still,  adv. 

1.  To  this  time;  till  now. 

It  hath  been  anciently  reported,  and  is  still  re- 
ceived, that  extreme  applauses  of  great  multitudes 
have  so  rarified  the  air,  that  birds  flying  over  have 
fallen  down.— Bacon. 

Thou,  O  matron  of  immortal  fame! 
Here  dying,  to  the  shore  hast  left  thy  name : 
Cajeta  still  the  place  is  call'd  from  thee, 
The  nurse  of  great  ^Eneas'  infancy. 

Dry  den.  Translation  of  the  jEneid,  vii.  1. 

2.  Nevertheless;  notwithstanding. 

The  desire  of  fame  betrays  the  ambitious  man 
into  indecencies  that  lessen  his  reputation ;  he  is 
still  afraid  lest  any  of  his  actions  should  be  thrown 
away  in  private.— Addison. 

3.  In  an  increasing  degree. 

As  God  sometimes  addresses  himself  in  this  man- 
ner to  the  hearts  of  men ;  so,  if  the  heart  will  receive 
such  motions  by  a  ready  compliance,  they  will  re- 
turn more  frequently,  and  still  more  and  more 
powerfully.— South,  Sermons. 

The  moral  perfections  of  the  Deity,  the  more  at- 
tentively we  consider,  the  more  perfectly  still  shall 
we  know  taaa.—Mmof  Atterbury. 

4.  Always;  ever;  continually. 

Unless  God  from  heaven  did  by  vision  still  shew 
them  what  to  do,  they  might  do  nothing.— Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Whom  the  disease  of  talking  still  once  possesseth 
he  can  never  hold  his  peace.— B.  Jonson. 

He  told  them,  that  if  their  king  were  still  absent 
from  them,  they  would  at  length  crown  apes.— Sir 
J.  Davies,  Discourse  on  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Chymists  would  be  rich,  if  they  could  still  do  in 
great  quantities,  what  they  have  sometimes  done  in 
little.— Boyle. 

Trade  begets  trade,  and  people  go  much  where 
many  people  are  already  gone :  so  men  run  still  to  a 
crowd  in  the  streets,  though  only  to  see.— Sir  W. 
Temple. 

The  fewer  still  you  name,  you  wound  the  more ; 
Bond  is  but  one,  but  Harpax  is  a  score. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  sat.  i. 

5.  After  that. 

In  the  primitive  church,  such  as  by  fear  being  com  - 
pel  ed  to  sacrifice  to  strange  gods,  after  repented, 
and  kept  still  the  office  of  preaching  the  gospel.— 
Archbishop  Whitgtft. 

6.  In  continuance. 

I  with  my  hand  at  midnight  held  your  head ; 
And,  like  the  watchful  minutes  to  the  hour, 
Still  and  anon  cheer'd  up  the  heavy  time, 
Saying,  What  lack  you  ? 

Shakespear,  King  John,  iv.  1. 


Still-life,  s.    In  Painting.   Things  that  have 
only  vegetable  life.  . 

Even  that,  which  according  to  a  term  of  art  we 
commonly  call  still-life,  must  have  its  superiority 
and  just  preference  in  a  tablature  of  its  own  species. 
— Lord  Shaftesbury. 

Stillatitious.  adj.     [Lat.  stillatitius.]     Fall- 
ing in  drops  ;  drawn  by  a  still. 
Stillatory.  s. 

1.  Alembic;    vessel  in  which  distillation   is 
performed. 

In  all  stillatories  the  vapour  is  turned  back  upon 
itself,  by  the  encounter  of  the  sides  of  the  stillatory. 
—liacon. 
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2.  Room  in  which  stills  are  placed;  labora- 
tory; still-room. 

All  offices  that  require  heat,  as  kitchens,  stillafn- 
rtes,  stoves,  should  be  meridional.— Sir  H.  Wotton 
Elements  of  Architecture. 

These  are  nature's  stillatories,  in  whose  cavern* 
the  ascending  vapours  are  congealed  to  that  univer- 
sal aquavitae,  that  good  fresh  water.— Dr.  II.  M,,,-t 
A  ntidote  against  Atheism. 

Stillborn,  adj.  Born  lifeless  ;  dead  in  th- 
birth. 

Grant  that  our  hopes,  yet  likely  of  fair  birth, 
should  be  stillborn;  and  that  we  now  posuest 
I  he  utmost  man  of  expectation  ; 
I  think  we  are  a  body  strong  enough, 
Even  as  we  are,  to  equal  with  the  king. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  \.  3. 
Many  casualties  were  but  matters  of  sense    ;is 
whether  a  child  were  abortive  or  stillborn.—  Graunt 
Observations  on  the  Bill*  uf  Mortality. 

The  stillborn  sounds  upon  the  palate  hung. 
And  died  imperfect  on  the  falt'ring  tongue. 

Dryden,  Theodore  and  H.tnorin  :;ir> 
I  know  a  trick  to  make  you  thrive ; 
^O.  'tis  a  quaint  device  1 
Your  stillborn  poems  shall  revive, 

And  scorn  to  wrap  up  spice.  Swift. 

Stiller.  *.  One  who,  that  which,  stills :  (hi 
the  extract,  as  the  second  element  in  a  com- 
pound). 

Empedocles  got  the  title  of  wind-stiller.— Merit: 
Casaubon,  Of  Credulity  and  Incredulity  in  ThiiH-* 
natural,  civil,  and  divine,  p.  60 :  1(568. 

Stillicide.  *.  [Lat.  stillicidium  ;  cadu  =  L 
fall.]  Succession  of  drops.  Rare. 

The  stillicides  of  water,  if  there  be  water  enough 
to  follow,  will  draw  themselves  into  a  small  thread  • 
because  they  will  not  discontinue.— Bacon,  Natural 
and  Experimental  History. 

Stillicidious.  adj.     Falling  in  drops.    Rare. 
Crystal  is  found  sometimes  in  rocks,  and  in  some 
places  not  unlike  the  stirious  or  stillicidious  depen- 
dencies of  ice.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

Stillness,  s.     Attribute  suggested  by  Still. 
1.  Calm;    quiet;     silence;    freedom     from 
noise. 

How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank ! 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  musick 
Creep  in  our  ears ;  soft  stillness  and  the  night 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 
When  black  clouds  draw  down  the  lab'ring  skies 
Ere  yet  abroad  the  winged  thunder  flies, 
An  horrid  stillness  first  invades  the  ear ; 
And  in  that  silence  we  the  tempest  fear. 

Dryden,  Astreea  Redux,  5. 

Virgil,  to  heighten  the  horrour  of  jEneas'  passim; 
by  this  coast,  has  prepared  the  reader  by  Cajeta'v 
funeral  and  the  stillness  of  the  night.— Id.,  Transla 
tion  of  the  ^Eneid,  preface. 

If  a  house  be  on  flre,  those  at  next  door  may  es- 
cape, by  the  stillness  of  the  weather.— Swift. 
2.  Habitual  silence  ;  taciturnity. 

The  gravity  and  stillness  of  your  youth 
The  world  hath  noted.       Shakespear,  Othello,  ii.  3. 
Stillroom.  s.     Room  for  distilling ;  a  com- 
mon name  in  old  English  housekeeping  for 
the  apartment  where  the  distillation  of  the 
several  liquors  from  caraways,  anise,  roses, 
and  similar  simples,  was  carried  on  ;  when 
now  used,  it  means  the  housekeeper's  ro.om, 
or  the  apartment  for  confectionery :  (used  • 
adjectivally,  as  '  a  stillroom  woman'), 
stiiistand.  *.     Absence  of  motion. 

The  tide,  swell'd  up  unto  his  height. 
Then  makes  a  stillstand,  running  neither  way. 

S/iakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  ii.  $. 
Stilly,  adj.     Still.     Rhetorical. 
Oft  in  the  stilly  night, 

Ure  slumber's  chain  has  hound  me, 
Fond  memory  brings  the  light 
Of  other  days  around  me. 

T.  Moore,  Irish  Melodies. 
Stilly,  adv.     In  a  still  manner. 

1.  Silently;  not  loudly  ;  gently. 

From  camp  to  camp,  through  the  foul  womb  of 

night. 
The  hum  of  either  army  stilly  sounds. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iv.  chorus. 

2.  Calmly  ;  not  tumultuously. 

Thus,  mindless  of  what  idle  men  will  say, 
He  takes  his  own,  and  stilly  goes  his  way. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Philosophical  Poems,  p.  306:  1047. 

stilt,  v.  a.    Raise  on  stilts ;  make  higher  by 
stilts. 

This  antick  prelude  of  grotesque  events, 
Where  dwarfs  are  often  stilted. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  vi. 
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Stilt,  s.  In  Ornithology.  Bird  so  called 
from  the  length  of  its  legs ;  black-winged 
ttilt  (H'rmantopus  melanopterus). 

Sir  Robert  Sibbald  first  recorded  the  black-winged 
ttilt  as  a  visitor  to  these  islands  from  two  specimens 
that  were  killed  in  Scotland;  and  Mr.  Don,  in  his 
account  of  the  native  plants  and  the  animals  of  For- 
farshire.  has  noticed  two  others,  also  killed  in  Scot- 
land.— 1'arrtU,  History  nf  British  Birds. 

Stilts.  s.  pi.  [Dutch,  stelt ;  German,  stelze.'] 
Supports  on  which  boys  raise  themselves 
\\IUMI  they  walk. 

Some  could  not  be  content  to  walk  upon  the  bat- 
tlements, but  they  must  put  themselves  upon  stilts. 
—Hoicell,  English  Tears. 

The  heron  and  such  like  fowl  that  live  of  fishes  walk 
on  long  stilts  like  the  people  in  the  marshes.— Dr. 
II.  More,  Antidote  against  Atheism. 

Sundry  inhabitants  of  the  water  make  more  or 
less  prolonged  excursions  on  the  land.  Eels  migrate 
lit  night  from  one  pool  to  another.  There  are  fish 
with  specially-modified  gills,  and  fin-rays  serving  as 
ttilts,  which,  when  the  rivers  they  inhabit  are  par- 
tially dried-up.  travel  in  search  of  better  Quarters. 
And  while  some  kinds  of  crabs  do  not  make  land- 
excursions  beyond  high-water  mark,  other  kinds 
pursue  lives  almost  wholly  terrestrial.  —  Herbert 
Spencer,  Inductions  of  Biology,  §  106. 
Used  metaphorically. 

Men  must  not  walk  upon  itiits.—Sir  S.  L'Es- 
t  range. 

Stimulant,  tulj.  [Lat.  stimulans,  -antis.  pros, 
part,  of  stimulo  =  I  incite  with  a  stimulus, 
i.e.  goad,  sting.]  Acting  as  a  stimulus. 

The  .solution  of  copper  in  the  nitrous  acid  is  the 
most  acrid  and  stimulant  of  anything  with  which 
we  are  acquainted. — Falconer. 

stimulant.  .>.  That  which  acts  as  a  stimulus. 

Stimulants  produce  pain,  heat,  redness.— Cham- 
bers. 

After  the  peroration,  a  plentiful  allowance  of 
brandy  was  served  out  to  the  audience, and  when  the 
brandy  had  been  swallowed,  a  bishop  pronounced  a 
benediction.  Thus  duly  prepared  by  physical  and 
moral  stimulants,  the  garrison,  consisting  of  about 
fourteen  thousand  infantry,  was  drawn  up  in  the  vast 
meadow  which  lay  on  the  Clare  bank  of  the  Shan- 
non.— Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.xvii. 

Stimulate,  v.  n.    Act  as  a  stimulus  ;  excite. 
Extreme  cold  stimulates,  producing  first  a  rigor, 
and  then  a  glowing  heat:  those  things  which  stimu- 
late in  the  extreme  excite  p&in.—Arbuthnot,  On 
Diet. 

stimulate,  r .  a.  Excite  to  action ;  apply  a 
stimulus. 

With  this  view  [Touis  XIV.]  bribed  and  stimulated 
both  parties  in  turn,  pensioned  at  once  the  minis- 
ters of  the  crown  and  the  chiefs  of  the  opposition, 
encouraged  the  court,  to  withstand  the  seditious  en- 
croarhiueiiU  of  the  Parliament,  and  conveyed  to  the 
Parliament  intimations  of  the  arbitrary  designs  of 
the  court.— Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.ii. 
Stimulation,    t.       [Lat.    stimulutio,    -onis.~\ 
Stimulus. 

The  providential  stimulations  and  excitations  of 
the  conscience.— Jiishitp  Ward,  Sermon,  January  30 
Iti74. 

Some  persons,  from  the  secret  stimulations  of 
vanity  or  envy,  despise  a  valuable  book,  and  throw 
contempt  upon  it  by  wholesale.—  Watts,  Improve- 
ment of  the  Mind. 

Whether  certain  muscular  contractions  are  pro- 
duced by  the  stimulation  of  an  insect's  optic  nerve, 
or  by  the  stimulation  of  a  nerve  of  touch  supplying 
one  of  its  legs,  matters  not  in  so  far  as  the  psycho- 
logical meaning  of  the  phenomenon  is  concerned. — 
Herbert  Spencer,  Principles  of  Psychology,  §  185. 

stimulative,  adj.  Having  a  tendency  to 
stimulate. 

Ulphilas.  as  a  true  missionary  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  aspired  not  merely  to  convert  his  disciples  to 
Christianity,  but  to  peaceful  habits.  In  his  transla- 
tion of  the  scriptures  he  left  out  the  Book  of  Kiiiics, 
tat  too  congenial  and  too  stimulative  to  their  warlike 
propensities.  —  Milman,  History  of  Latin  Chris- 
tianity, b.  iii.  ch.  ii. 

Stimulus,  s.    Excitement ;  exciting  cause. 

Pain,  anguish,  palpitation,  and  irregular  action, 
are  things  purely  vital.  They  are  the  sensibilities 
and  functions  of  the  organ  exalted,  and  hurried, 
and  baffled  by  the  present  srimulux  of  inflammation. 
—Or.  P.  M.  Latham.  Lecture  on  Subjects  connected 
with  Clinical  Medicine,  comprising  Diseases  of  the 
Heart. 

Stingr.  8.      [A.S.] 

1.  Poisonous    (sometimes  also  puncturing) 
organ  of  animals,  as  in  the  bee,  wasp,  and , 
sea -nettle,  and  of  vegetables,  as  the  nettle,  i 
Serpents  have  venomous  teeth,  which  are  mis- ' 
taken  for  their  sting.— Bacon,  Natural  and  Expe- 
rimental History. 
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His  rapier  was  a  hornet's  sting, 
It  was  a  very  dangerous  thing, 
For  if  it  chanced  to  harm  the  king, 
It  would  be  long  in  healing.  Drayton,  Nymphidia. 

2.  Anything  that  gives  pain. 

The  Jews  receiving  this  book  originally  with  such 
sting  in  it,  shows  that  the  authority  was  high.— 
Forbes. 

S.  Point  of  an  epigram. 

It  is  not  the  jerk  or  sting  of  an  epigram,  nor  the 
seeming  contradiction  of  a  poor  antithesis.— Dryden. 
Sting:,  v.  a.     [A.S.  stingan,  styngan.~\ 

1.  Pierce,  goad,  venom,  or  poison,  with  a 
sting. 

The  snake,  rolled  in  a  flowery  bank, 
With  shining  checkered  slough,  doth  sting  a  child, 
That  for  its  beauty  thinks  it  excellent. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iii.  1. 

2.  Cause  acute  pain  :  (as  that  of  a  sting). 

His  own  unkindness, 

That  stripped  her  from  his  benediction,  turned  her 
To  foreign  casualties,  gave  her  dear  right 
To  his  dogliearted  daughters,  these  things  sting 
His  mind  so  venomously,  that  burning  snanie 
Detains  him  from  Cordelia. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  3. 

No  more  I  wave 

To  prove  the  hero— slander  stings  the  brave.    Pope. 
Sting;.  ».  n.     Use  a  sting  ;  practise  stinging. 
That  snakes  and  vipers  sting  and  transmit  their 
mischief  by  the  tail  is  not  easily  to  be  justified,  the 
poison  lying  about  the  teeth,  and  communicated  by 
the  bite.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 
Stinger,  s.     One  who,  that  which,  stings. 

Professor  E.  Forbes  states  that  only  a  small  mino- 
rity of  the  medusae  of  our  seas  are  stingers,  and 
amongst  these  the  Cyansea  capillata  is  a  formidable 
one,  and  the  terror  of  tender-skinned  bathers. — 
Owen,  Lectures  on  Comparative  A  natomy,  lect.  ix. 

As  the  second  element  of  a  compound,  in 

horse-stinger. 

Sting-fish,  s.  Native  fish  of  the  genus  Tra- 
chinus  (vipera)  ;  weever;  otter-pike. 

Whether  the  supposed  venomous  quality  of  the 
sharp  spines  is  justly  founded,  is  difficult  to  deter- 
minate ;  but  it  appears  to  be  a  fact  that  the  wounds 
indicted  by  these  offensive  weapons  usually  exhibit 
symptoms  of  great   inflammation  and   pain,  and 
which  has  given  rise  to  the  vulgar  name  ol  stingfish. 
It  is  caught  sometimes  in  the  shorenets  or  seines 
about  Teignmouth  and  Torcross,  rarely  exceeding 
five  or  six  inches  ill  length.—  Montague. 
stinginess.     *.       Attribute    suggested    by 
Stingy  ;  closeness  in  matters  of  expendi- 
ture ;  nearness  in  money  matters ;  avarice ; 
covetousness ;  niggardliness. 

Another  sort . . .  out  of  stinginess,  or  some  other 
folly,  will  apply  themselves  only  to  quacks  and 
mountebanks.  —  Goodman,  Winter  Evening  Con- 
ference, pt.  iii. 

The  squire  and  his  son,  Frank,  were  large-hearted, 
generous  creatures  in  the  article  of  apology,  as  in  all 
things  less  skimpingly  dealt  out.  And  seeing  that ! 
Leonard  Fairfield  would  offer  no  plaster  to  Randal 
Leslie,  they  made  amends  for  his  stinginess  by  their 
own  prodigality.  —  Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  iii. 
ch.  xv. 
Stinging:,  part.  adj.  Pungent  as  a  sting. 

When  Kutilia  hounds  at  you  her  tiger  aunt,  or 
lli ispinii  expects  you  to  cherish  and  fondle  her  viper 
sister,  whom  she  has  preposterously  taken  into  her 
bosom,  to  try  stinginr/  conclusions  upon  your  con- 
stancy, they  must  not  complain  if  the  house  be 
rather  thin  of  suitors.— Lamb,  Essays  of  Elia,  Popu- 
lar Fallacies,  Love  me  and  Love  my  Dog. 
Stintless,  adj.  Having  no  sting. 

To  tread  under  foote  the  head  of  their  lustes  as 
of  a  stingiest  serpent.— Martin,  Marriage  of  Priests 
Mm.  ii.  b. :  1550. 

What  harm  can  there  be  in  a  stingless  snake  ?— 
Bisfarp  Hall,  Balm  nf  Gilead. 

This  merry  jest  you  must  excuse, 
You  are  but  a  sliiiglexs  nettle. 

Jiishop  Percy,  Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry,  iii.  15 
He  hints  this  viper  when  he  thinks  it  stinaless  — 
Dr.  II.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

Stingo.  *.  [  ?  ]  Strong  ale  :  (according  to 
Johnson  a  cunt  word). 

Returning  with  a  large  quart  of  mighty  ale,  that 
nnxht  compare  with  stingo,  for  it  would  cut  a 
feather,  they  toss*  d  the  cannikin  lovingly  one  to 
another.— Commentary  on  Chaucer,  p.  3:i:  1665. 

Shall  I  set  a  cup  of  old  stingo  at  your  elbow?— 
Addison,  Drummer. 

Stingy,  adj.  [?  N.Fr.  chinche,  chice  ;  see 
Chinche  and  Chittyface.]  Covetous; 
niggardly ;  avaricious. 

A  stingy  narrow-hearted  fellow  that  had  a  deal  of 
choice  fruit,  had  not  the  heart  to  touch  it  till  it 
bevan  to  be  rotten.— Sir  R.  L"  Estrange. 

God  can  easily  accomplish  whatsoever  he  promises 


or  threatens;  he  can  be  straitened  in  nothinp,  nor 
need  anything,  having  all  things  in  himself;  and, 
consequently  of  that,  it  is  impossible  to  co  .ceive  of 
him  as  a  narrow-hearted,  stingy  being,  that  c;m 
envy  or  malign  his  creatures;  but  contrariwise,  he 
must  be  unspeakably  good,  and  take  delight  in 
nothing  more  than  in  communicating  of  his  own 
fulness  to  them. — Goodman,  Winter  Evening  Con- 
ference, pt.  iii. 

He  relates  it  only  by  parcels,  and  won't  give  us 
the  whole ;  which  forces  me  to  bespeak  his  friends 
to  engage  him  to  lay  aside  that  stingy  humour,  and 
gratify  the  publick  at  once. — Arbuthnot,  History  of 
John  Bull. 

'  A  stingy  old  dog  he  is,'  said  Jonas.— Dickens, 
Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xxiv. 

Stink,  v.  n.  pret.  stunk,  stank ;  the  latter 
somewhat  archaic.  [A.S.  stincan.~] 

1.  Emit   an    offensive    smell :    (common   of 
putrefaction). 

Chloris,  this  costly  way  to  stink  give  o'er, 
'Tis  throwing  sweet  into  a  common  shore ; 
Not  all  Arabia  would  suificient  be ; 
Thou  smell'st  not  of  thy  sweets,  they  stink  of  thee. 

Granville. 

2.  Figuratively.    Have  a  bad  reputation  ;  be 
in  bad  odour. 

When  the  children  of  Ammon  saw  that  they 
stank  before  David,  the  children  of  Ammon  seat 
and  hired  Syrians.— 2  Samuel,  x.  6. 

Stink,  s.  [A.S.  stinc,~\     Stinking  smell. 

Those  stinks  which  the  nostrils  straight  abhor  are 
not  the  most  pernicious,  but  such  airs  as  have  some 
similitude  with  man's  body,  and  so  betray  the  spirits. 
— Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History, 
They  share  a  sin,  and  such  proportions  fall, 
That  like  a  stink,  'tis  nothing  to  them  all.         Pope. 

By  what  criterion  do  ye  eat,  d'ye  think, 
If  this  is  prized  for  sweetness,  that  for  stink? 

Id.,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  sat.  ii. 
Stinkard,  s.     Polecat. 

You  perpetual  stinkard,  go ;  talk  to  tapsters  and 
ostlers,  you  slave.— B.  Jonson,  Poetaster. 
Stinker,  s.     That  which  stinks  ;  Stinkpot. 

(For  example  see  under  Stinkpot.) 
Stinking-,  part.  adj.     Emitting  a  stink. 

John,  it  will  be  stinking  law  for  his  breath. — 
Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iv.  7. 

What  a  fool  thou  art  to  leave  thy  mother  for  s 
nasty  stinking  goat.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 
Stinkpot,  s.     Pot,  or  jar,  of  stinking  mate- 
rials :  (in  the  first  extract  it  applies  to  dis- 
infectants; in  the  second,  to  the  common 
chamber-pot;  in  the  third,  where  its  appli- 
cation is  most  specific,  to  an  offensive  im- 
plement in  naval  warfare). 

The  air  may  be  purified ...  by  burning  of  stink- 
pots or  stinkers  in  contagious  lanes.— Harvey,  Dis- 
course on  Consumptions. 

Mrs.  Weasael,  enraged  to  find  herself  in  such  a 
pickle  . . .  arose  in  her  shift,  and  with  the  heel  of  her 
shoe,  which  she  found  by  the  bedside  belaboured  the 
captain's  bald  pate  till  he  roared  'Murder.'  'I'll 
teach  you  to  empty  your  stinkpots  on  me,'  cried  she, 
'  you  pitiful  hop-o'-my-thumb  coxcomb.'— Smollett, 
Roderick  Random,  ch.  xii. 

Stinkpot  [is]  an  earthen  jar,  or  shell,  charged  with 
powder  grenades  and  other  materials  of  an  offensive 
and  suffocating  smell.    It  is  sometimes  used  by  pri- 
vateers to  annoy  an  enemy  whom  they  design  to 
board ;  for  which  purpose  it  is  furnished  with  a 
lisdi  ted  fuse,  at  the  opening  or  touch-hole.— Falconer, 
Nautical  Dictionary.  (Burney.) 
Stinkstone.  s.     Variety  of  limestone.     See 
extract. 

Among  the  inferior  limestones,  we  may  enumerate 
many  varieties,  such  as  common  marble ;  bitumi- 
nous limestone,  abundant  upon  the  Avon,  near 
Bristol,  and  known  under  the  name  of  swine-stone 
or  stinkstone,  from  the  peculiar  smell  which  it 
affords  when  rubbed.  —  Brande,  Manual  of  Che- 
mistry, p.  656 :  1848. 

Stinkweed.  s.  In  "Botany  and  Pharmacy. 
Herb,  akin  to  the  Goosefoots,  used  as  a 
vermifuge,  anthelmintic,  or  remedy  for  in- 
testinal worms ;  Chenopodium  anthelmin- 
ticum,  and  perhaps  also  C.  olidum. 

A  native  of  the  United  States  of  America,  where 
it  is  known  by  the  names  of  wormseed,  Jerusalem 
o;ik  and  stiiikiveed.—Pereira,  Elements  of  Materia 
Meilica  and  Therapeutics,  p.  1365  :  1850. 
Stint,    v.  a.      [A.S.  stintan  =  stop.]     Limit: 
check. 

Then  hopeless,  heartless,  gan  the  cunning  thief 
Persuade  us  die,  to  stint  all  further  grief. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  9,  29. 
The  reason  hereof  is  the  end  which  he  hath  pro- 
posed, and  the  law  whereby  his  wisdom  hath  stinted 
the  effects  of  his  power  in  such  sort,  that  it  doth 
not  work  infinitely,  but  correspoudently  unto  that 
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end  for  which  it  worketh.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

Nature  wisely  stints  our  appetite, 
And  craves  no  more  than  undisturbed  delight. 

Dryden. 

I  shall  not  go  about  to  extenuate  the  latitude  of 
the  curse  upon  the  earth,  or  stint  it  only  to  the  pro- 
duction of  weeds,  but  give  it  its  full  scope  in  an  uni- 
versal diminution  of  the  fruitfulness  of  the  earth. — 
— Woodward. 

A  supposed  heathen  deity  might  be  so  poor  in  his 
attributes,  so  stinted  in  his  knowledge,  that  a  pagan 
might  hope  to  conceal  his  perjury  from  his  notice. — 
Adflison. 

There  are  few  countries  which,  if  well  cultivated, 
would  not  support  double  their  inhabitants,  and  yet 
tower  where  one  third  are  not  extremely  stinted  in 
necessaries. — Swift. 

She  stints  them  in  their  meals,  and  is  very  scru- 
pulous in  what  they  eat  and  drink,  and  tells  them 
now  many  fine  shapes  she  has  seen  spoiled  in  her 
time  for  want  of  such  care.— Law. 

Nor  was  [Mr.  Pinch]  stinted  in  his  draughts  of 
wine;  but  on  the  contrary,  remembering  Mr.  Peck- 
sniff's speech,  attacked  the  bottle  with  such  vigour, 
that  every  time  he  filled  his  glass  anew,  Miss  Charity, 
despite  her  amiable  resolves,  could  not  repress  a  fixed 
and  stony  glare,  as  if  her  eyes  had  rested  on  a  ghost. 
— Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  v. 

It  is  observed  by  the  admirable  Charron,  that 
'judgment  and  wisdom  is  not  only  the  best,  but  the  j 
happiest  portion  God  Almighty  hath  distributed 
amongst  men  ;  for  though  this  distribution  be  made 
with  a  very  uneven  hand,  yet  nobody  thinks  himself 
stinted  or  ill-dealt  with,  but  he  that  hath  never  so 
little  is  contented  in  this  respect.'— Lord  Lytton,  My 
Novel,  b.  x.  initial  chapter. 
Stint,  v.  n.     Cease  ;  leave  off;  stop  ;  stay. 

The  pretty  wench  left  crying,  and  said  Ay  ; ... 
And,  pretty  fool,  it  stinted,  and  said,  Ay. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i. !). 

Older  form  of  spelling,  stent, 

Oft  would  she  tell 

Her  wretchedness,  and  cursing  never  stent 
To  sob  and  sigh. 

Sackville,  Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  induction. 
Stint,  s. 

1.  Limit ;  bound  ;  restraint. 

We  must  come  at  the  length  to  some  pause :  for  if 
every  thing  were  to  be  desired  for  some  other  with- 
out any  stint,  there  could  be  no  certain  end  pro- 
posed unto  our  actions,  we  should  go  on  we  know 
not  whither. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

The  exteriors  of  mourning,  a  decent  funeral,  and 
black  habits,  are  the  usual  stints  of  common  hus- 
bands.— Dryden. 

2.  Proportion  ;  quantity  assigned.    Obsolete. 

Touching  the  stint  or  measure  thereof,  rites  and 
ceremonies,  and  other  external  things  of  the  like 
nature,  being  hurtful  unto  the  church,  either  in 
respect  of  their  quality,  or  in  regard  of  their  num- 
ber ;  in  the  former  there  could  be  no  doubt  or  diffi- 
culty what  would  be  done ;  their  deliberation  in  the 
latter  was  more  difficult.  —  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

Our  stint  of  woe 

Is  common  :  every  day  a  sailor's  wife, 
The  masters  of  some  merchant,  and  the  merchant, 
Have  just  our  theme  of  woe. 

S/iakespear,  Tempest,  ii.  1. 
He  that  gave  the  hint, 
This  letter  for  to  print, 

Must  also  p;iy  the  stint.  Sir  J.  Denham. 

How  much  wine  drink  you  in  a  day?  my  stint  in 
company  is  a  pint  at  noon. — Swift. 

My  most  zealous  wish  and  fervent  prayer  in  your 
behalf,  and  in  my  own  too,  in  case  the  thing  is  not 
done  already  for  us— is,  that  the  great  gifts  and  en- 
dowments both  of  wit  and  judgment,  with  every- 
thing which  usually  goes  along  with  them— such  as 
memory,  fancy,  genius,  eloquence,  quick  parts,  and 
what  not,  may  this  precious  moment,  without  stint 
or  measure,  let  or  hindrance,  be  poured  down  warm 
as  each  of  us  could  bear  it.  —  Sterne,  Tristram 
Shandy,  vol.  iii.  ch.xx. 

Their  faithful  correspondence  indeed  had  main- 
tained the  chain  of  sentiment  unbroken.  But  de- 
tails are  only  for  conversation.  Each  poured  forth 
his  mind  without  stint.— B.  Disraeli,  Coningtby, 
b.  vii.  ch.  ii. 

Stint,  s.  [stunt,  stunted=  small.]  In  Orni- 
thology. Native  bird  of  the  genus  Tringa 
(species  minuta  and  Temminckii)  ;  little 
stint;  little  sandpiper. 

The  little  sandpiper,  or  little  stint,  as  it  is  also 
called,  from  its  diminutive  size,  goes  through  sea- 
sonal changes  of  colour  in  its  plumage,  like  those 
observed  to  take  place  in  the  curlew, sandpiper,  and 
the  knot,  already  described ;  but  is  more  common  in 
autumn  than  at  any  other  period  of  the  year.  Tim 
species  was  lirst  mentioned  by  Pennant  as  a  British 
bird  from  a  specimen  killed  in  Cambridgeshire,  and 
is  most  frequent  on  the  southern  and  eastern  shores 
of  this  country. . . .  This  diminutive  stint,  named 
after  M.  Temniinck,  is  still  smaller  in  size  than  the 
little  stint  last  described,  and  is  the  smallest  of  the 
British  snmlpipors.  It  is  ;ilso  much  more  rare  than 
the  little  stint,  and  somewhat  differ*  nt  in  its  habits, 
VOL.  11. 
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frequenting  the  borders  of  rivers  and  fresh-water 
lakes  at  a  distance  from  the  coast,  like  our  common 
sandpiper,  T.  hypoleucos;  but  is  sometimes  found 
on  the  sandy  or  muddy  creeks  and  shores  of  the  sea. 
— Yarrell,  History  of  British  Birds. 

Stintance.  s.     Restraint ;  stoppage.  Hare. 

Nay,  I  cannot  weep  you  extempore:  marry,  some 
two  or  three  days  hence  1  shall  weep  without  any 
stintance. — The  London  Prodigal,  i.  1. 

Stinted,  part.  adj.  Limited  ;  bounded  ;  nar- 
rowed ;  contracted ;  checked  in  growth ; 
undeveloped. 

His  [Dr.  Johnson's]  intellectual  weaknesses  and 

prejudices  had  something  in  them  of  strength  and 

greatness;  they  were  the  exuberance  and  excess  of 

a  rich  mind,  not  the  stinted  growth  of  a  poor  one. — 

Craik,  History  of  English  Literature,  vol.ii.  p.  308. 

Stinter.  s.      One   who,   that   which,   stints. 

restrains,  or  cramps. 

Let  us  see  whether  a  set  form  or  extemporary 
way  of  praying  by  the  spirit  be  the  greater  hinderer 
and  stinter  of  it. — South,  Sermons,  ii.  112. 
Stipend,    s.      [Lat.   stipendium.]      Wages  : 
settled  pay. 

All  the  earth, 

Her  kings  and  tetrarchs,  are  their  tributaries ; 
People  and  nations  pay  them  hourly  stipends. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy,  i.  4. 
St.  Paul's  zeal  was  expressed  in  preaching  without 
any  offerings  or  stipend.— Jeremy  Taylor. 
Stipend,  v.  a.     Pay  by  settled  wages.  Rare. 
I.  sir,  am  a  physician  ;  and  am  stipended  in  this 
island  to  be  so  to  the  gpvernours  of  it.— Continuation 
of  Shelton's  Translation  of  Don  Quixote,  ch.  xlvii. 

Stipendiary,  adj.  [Lat.  stipendiarius.'}  Re- 
ceiving salaries ;  performing  any  service 
for  a  stated  price. 

His  great  stipendiary  prelates  came  with  troops 
of  evil  appointed  hoi-semen  not  half  full.— Knolles, 
History  of  the  Turks. 

Place  rectories  in  the  remaining  churches,  which 
are  now  served  only  by  stipendiary  curates. — Swift. 
Stipendiary,   s.      One   who   performs   any 
service  for  a  settled  payment,  salary,  or  sti- 
pend. 

Money  from  thee ! 

From  a  boy !  a  stipendiary !  one  that  lives 
At  the  devotion  of  a  stepmother, 
And  the  uncertain  favour  of  a  lord ; 
I'll  eat  my  arms  first. 

Massinger,  A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,  i.  1. 
This  whole  country  is   called    the    kingdom   of 
Tunis ;  the  king  whereof  is  a  kind  of  stipendiary 
unto  the  Turk. — Abbot. 

If  them  art  become 

A  tyrant's  vile  stipendiary,  with  grief 
That  valour  thus  triumphant  I  behold, 
Which,  after  all  its  danger  and  brave  toil, 
Deserves  no  honour  from  the  gods  or  men.    Glover. 

Stipple,  v.  a.  [?  diminutive  of  stop  and  stop- 
ple.] Work  in  Stippling. 

Stippled,  part.  adj.  Worked  in  Stippling. 
The  interlaying  of  small  pieces  cannot  altogether 
avoid  a  broken,  stippled,  spotty  effect :  it  cannot  be 
alive.  As  it  is  strong  and  hard,  we  can  tread  it 
under  foot  on  a  pavement,  and  it  is  still  bright  as  ever: 
but  in  the  church,  the  hall,  or  the  chamber,  it  is  an 
enamelled  wall— but  it  is  a  wall;  splendid  decora- 
tion, but  aspiring  to  none  of  the  loftier  excellences 
of  art.  —  Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity, 
b.xiv.  ch.x. 

Stippling,  verbal  abs.     See  extract. 

Stippling  is  a  mode  of  engraving  on  copper  by 
means  of  dots ;  and  is  contradistinguished  by  this 
word  stippling  from  that  mode  of  art  which  consists 
of  courses  of  continued  lines.  The  dots  in  stippled 
engravings  are  either  round,  that  is  to  say,  each  dot 
forms  a  small  cone  in  the  copper,  whose  apex  is 
downwards,  or  they  are  triangular,  each  dot  forming 
a  peak,  or  small  isosceles  triangle,  on  the  surface  of 
the  plate ;  or  when  the  dot  consists  of  more  than 
one  of  these  peaks,  as  is  commonly  the  case  in  en- 
graving in  the  chalk  manner,  its  form  is  of  course 
multangular.  The  round  dots  in  stippling  are  per- 
formed by  means  of  a  dry  needle  or  an  etching 
point,  ana  the  angular  dots  by  means  of  that  well- 
known  steel  instrument  which  is  termed  a  graver. 
Stippling  with  a  graver  is  also  much  used  in  the  art 
of  engraving  on  wood.— Rees,  Cyclopcedia. 

Stipule,  s.  [Lat.  stipula  =  straw.]  In  Bo- 
tuny.  Leaf,  leaflet,  or  representative  of  a 
leaf,  at  the  base  of  a  leaf-stalk. 

When  the  rudimentary  leaf  of  Liriodendron  tulipi- 
fera  is  like  a  small  cone,  there  is  no  trace  of  any 
lateral  inequality.  The  base  of  the  cone  is  after- 
wards seen  to  extend  obliquely  on  each  side  on  the 
axis  of  the  bud  ;  these  extensions  finish  by  forming 
two  projecting  tumours  which  cover  the  top  of  the 
axis  in  such  a  way  that  their  edges  touch  one  an- 
other on  the  side  opposite  the  apex  of  the  leaf.  These 
two  tumours  are  nothing  but  the  stipules.  If  the 
6  T 
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entire  organ  is  now  isolated,  an  incompletely  closed 
spur  is  obtained,  the  top  of  which  corresponds  with 
the  apex  and  lamina  of  the  leaf,  while  the  edges  re- 
present the  stipules.  On  unrolling  this  leaf  and  its 
stipules,  a  lyre  is  obtained,  the  petiole  being  still 
imperceptible.— Lindley,  Introduction  to  Botany. 

Stipules,  in  Botany,  [are]  small  scales  or  ap- 
pendages situated  on  each  side,  at  the  base  of  the 
petioles  or  leaf-stalks,  most  commonly  of  a  less  firm 
texture  than  the  latter,  and  having  a  subulate  ter- 
mination.— C.  W.  Johnson,  Farmer's  Cyclopedia. 

Stipulate,  v.  n.  [Lat.  stipulates,  pret-  part. 
of  stipulor ;  stipulatio,  -onis  ;  Fr.  stipuler.] 
Contract ;  bargain  ;  settle  terms  ;  agree. 

Their  bargains  [in  the  Isle  of  Man]  are  corn- 
pleated,  and  confirmed,  by  the  giving  and  taking  of 
as  mean  a  matter  as  a  straw ;  as  of  old  also. '  per 
traditionem  stipulse':  from  whence  the  phrase  of 
stipulation  came.— Sadler,  Eights  of  the  Kingdom, 
p.  175:  1619. 

The  Romans  very  much  neglected  their  maritime 
affairs ;  for  they  stipulated  with  the  Carthaginians 
to  furnish  them  with  ships  for  transport  and  war.— 
Arbuthnot. 

The  Great  Charter  first  provides  for  the  rights  of 
the  English  church.  It  next  stipulates  with  elabo- 
rate, but  not  superfluous  minuteness,  for  the  precise 
amount  of  feudal  obligations,  by  which  the  barons 
and  other  military  tenants  of  the  crown  should  be 
thenceforth  bound.— Sir  E.  Creasy,  History  <if  Eng- 
land, pt.  i.  ch.  xi. 

Stipulated,  part.  adj.  Determined  by  stipu- 
lation ;  agreed  on. 

He  asserts,  as  a  known  historical  fact,  that  the 
kingdom  of  Spain  had  formerly  belonged,  by  special 
right,  to  St.  Peter ;  and  by  virtue  of  this  imprescrip- 
tible claim,  he  grants  to  a  certain  count  de  Rouci  all 
territories  which  he  should  reconquer  from  the 
Moors,  to  be  held  in  fief  from  the  Holy  See  by  a 
stipulated  rent.—Hallam,  View  of  the  State' of 
Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  pt.  ii.  ch.  vii. 

The  vast  acquisitions  of  landed  wealth  made  for 
many  ages  by  bishops,  chapters,  and  monasteries, 
began  at  length  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  sovereigns. 
They  perceived  that,  although  the  prelates  might 
send  their  stipulated  proportion  of  vassals  into  the 
field,  yet  there  could  not  be  that  active  co-operation 
which  the  spirit  of  feudal  tenures  required, and  that 
the  national  arm  was  palsied  by  the  diminution  of 
military  nobles. — Ibid. 

Stipulation,  s.     Bargain. 

Nor  any  politick  composition  made  by  mutual 
stipulation. — Fotherby,  Atheomastix,  p.  165 :  1622. 

We  promise  obediently  to  keep  all  God's  com- 
mandments ;  the  hopes  Driven  by  the  gospel  depend 
on  our  performance  of  that  stipulation. — Rogers. 
Stir.  v.  a.    [A.S.  stirian,  stirigian,  styrun.] 
1.  Move  ;  remove  from  its  place. 

My  foot  I  had  never  yet  in  five  days  been  able  to 
stir  but  as  it  was  lifted.— Sir  W.  Temple. 

Other  spirits 

Shoot  through  their  tracts,  and  distant  muscles  fill : 
This  sovereign,  by  his  arbitrary  nod, 
Restrains  or  sends  his  ministers  abroad, 
Swift  and  obedient  to  his  high  command, 
They  stir  a  finger,  or  they  lift  a  hand. 

Sir  R.  Elaclcmore. 
•2.  Agitate ;  bring  into  debate. 

Preserve  the  right  of  thy  place,  but  stir  not  ques- 
tions of  jurisdiction,  and  rather  assume  thy  right  in 
silence  than  voice  it  with  claims. — Bacon. 

One  judgement  in  parliament,  that  cases  of  that 
nature  ought  to  be  determined  according  to  the 
common  law,  is  of  greater  weight  than  many  cases 
to  the  contrary,  wherein  the  question  was  not 
stii~red-,  yea,  even  though  it  should  be  sltrred,  and 
the  contrary  affirmed.— Sir  M.  Hale. 
Elements,  near  me, 

Be  mingled  and  stirred ; 
Know  me,  and  hear  me, 
And  leap  to  my  word. 

Byron,  The  Deformed  Transformed,  i.  1. 
8.  Incite ;  instigate  ;  animate. 

With  him  is  come  the  mother  queen ; 
An  Ate1,  stirring  him  to  blood  and  strife. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  ii.  1. 
If  it  be  you  that  stir  these  daughters'  hearts 
Against  their  father,  fool  me  not  so  much 
To  bear  it  tamely.  Id.,  King  Lear,  ii.  4. 

Nestor  next  beheld 
The  subtle  Pylian  orator  range  up  and  downe  the 

field, 

Embattelling  his  men  at  armes,  and  stirring  all  to 
blowes.  Chapman. 

4.  Raise ;  excite. 

The  soldiers  love  her  brother's  memory ; 
And  for  her  sake  some  mutiny  will  stir.      Dryden. 

Stir  up. 
a.  Incite  ;  animate  ;  instigate. 

The  greedy  thirst  of  royal  crown, 
That  knows  no  kindred,  no  regards,  no  right, 
Stirred  Porrex  up  to  put  his  brother  down. 

Spenser. 

This  would  seem  a  dangerous  commission,  and 
ready  to  stir  up  all  the  Irish  in  rebellion.— Id.,  View 
of  the  State  of  Ireland. 
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STOAT; 

The  words  of  Judas  were  very  good,  and  able  to 
ttir  them  up  to  valour.—'-  Maccabees,  xn.17.  . 

Having  overcome  and  thrust  him  out  of  his  king- 
dom, bestirred  up  the  Christians  and  Nuinidians 
against  him.-Xn«//es,  History  of  the  Turks. 

The  vigorous  spirit  of  Montrose  stirred  him  up  to 
make  some  attempt,  whether  he  had  any ^leln  or  no. 
— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

The  improving  of  his  own  parts  and  happiness  stir 
him  up  to  so  notable  a  design—  Dr.  II.  More,  Anti- 
dot*  against  Atheist*. 

Thou  with  rebel  insolence  didst  dare 
To  own  and  to  protect  that  hoary  ruffian, 
To  stir  the  factious  rabble  up  to  arms.  Rowe. 

b.  Put  in  action  ;  excite ;  quicken. 

Hell  from  beneath  is  moved  for  thee  to  meet  thee 
at  thy  coming ;  it  stirreth  up  the  dead  for  thee.— 
Isaiah,  ziv.  9. 

Such  [mirth]  the  jocund  flute  or  gamesome  pipe 
Stirs  up  among  the  loose  uuletter'd  hinds. 

Stilton,  Comus,  173. 

To  stir  vp  vigour  in  him,  employ  him  in  some  con- 
stant bodily  labour.— Locke. 

The  use  of  the  passions  is  to  stir  up  the  mind,  and 
put  it  upon  action,  to  awake  the  understanding  and 
to  enforce  the  will.— Addison. 
Stir.  r.  n. 

1.  Move  one's  self;  go  out  of  the  place; 
change  place. 

No  power  he  had  to  stir,  nor  will  to  rise. 

Spenser. 

They  had  the  semblance  of  great  bodies  oehind 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hill,  the  falsehood  of  which 
would  have  been  manifest  as  soon  as  they  should 
move  from  the  place  where  they  were,  and  from 
whence  they  were  not  to  stir.— Lord  Clarendon, 
History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

2.  Be  in  motion ;  not  be  still ;  pass  from  in- 
activity to  motion. 

3.  Become  the  object  of  notice. 

If  they  happen  to  have  any  superior  character, 
they  fancy  they  have  a  right  to  talk  freely  upon 
everything  that  stirs  or  appears.— Watts. 

4.  Rise  in  the  morning. 

If  the  gentlewoman  that  attends  the  general's  wife 
be  stirring,  tell  her,  there's  one  Cassio  entreats  of 
her  a  little  favour  of  speech.— Shakespear,  Othello, 
iii.  1. 

Is  my  lady  stirring?— 
Her  presence  answers  for  us  all. 

Mauinger,  A  New  Way  to  pay  Old  Debts,  i.  2. 

Stir.  a. 

1.  Tumult;  bustle. 

What  hallooing  and  what  stir  is  this  to-day  ? 
These  are  my  mates,  that  make  their  wills  their  law, 

Have  V.MH-  m:h:i|>i>y  )p:i<-.i-niriT  in  rhasc. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  v.  4. 

Tumultuous  stirs  upon  this  strife  ensue. 

Drayton. 

He  hath  spun  a  fair  thread,  to  make  all  this  stir 
for  such  a  necessity  as  no  man  ever  denied.— Bishop 
BramhaU. 

Tell,  said  the  soldier,  venerable  sir, 
Why  all  these  words,  this  clamour,  and  this  stir, 
Why  do  disputes  in  wrangling  spend  the  day  ? 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Of  Prudence. 

The  great  stirs  of  the  disputing  world  are  but  the 
conflicts  of  the  humours. — Glanville. 

After  all  this  stir  about  them,  they  are  good  for 
nothing. — Archbishop  Tillotson. 

Consider,  after  so  much  stir  about  genus  and  spe- 
cies, how  few  words  we  have  yet  settled  definitions 
of.— Locke. 

Silence  is  usually  worse  than  the  fiercest  and 
loudest  accusations ;  since  it  proceeds  from  a  kind 
of  numbness  or  stupidity  of  conscience,  and  an  ab- 
solute dominion  obtained  by  sin  over  the  soul,  so 
that  it  shall  not  so  much  as  dare  to  complain  or  make 
a  stir. — South,  Sermons. 

2.  Commotion;  public  disturbance;  tumul- 
tuous disorder ;  seditious  uproar. 

Whensoever  the  earl  shall  die,  all  those  lands  are 
to  come  unto  her  majesty ;  he  is  like  to  make  a  foul 
stir  there,  though  of  himself  of  no  power,  yet  through 
supportance  of  some  others  who  lie  in  the  wind.— 
Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

He  did  make  these  stirs,  grieving  that  the  name 
of  Christ  was  at  all  brought  into  those  parts.— Abbot, 
Description  of  the  World. 

Being  advertised  of  some  stirs  raised  by  his  un 
natural  sons  in  England,  he  departed  out  of  Ireland 
without  a  blow.— Sir  J.  Davies,  Discourse  on  the 
State  of  Ireland. 

Raphael,  thou  hear'st  what  stir  on  earth, 
Satan  from  hell  'scaped  through  the  darksome  gulf, 
Hath  raised  in  paradise,  and  how  disturb'd 
This  night  the  human  pair. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  224. 

3.  Agitation  of  thoughts ;   conflicting  pas- 
sion. 

He  did  keep 

The  deck,  with  glove,  or  hat,  or  handkerchief 
Still  waving,  as  the  fits  and  stirs  of 's  mind 
Could  best  express  how  slow  his  soul  sail'd  on, 
How  swift  his  ship.        Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  i.  4. 
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Stirabout,  s.  Dish,  formed  of  oatmeal 
boiled  in  water  to  a  certain  consistency, 
and  then  eaten  either  with  a  bit  of  cold 
butter  put  into  it  and  salt,  or  with  milk  : 
(a  common  breakfast  among  the  lower 
orders  in  the  north  of  Ireland). 

'  You  must  have  heard,  for  as  short  a  time  as  you 
have  been  in  Kenilworth,  that  it  is  haunted  by  the 
spirit  of  Arthur  ap  Mervyn  . . .  murdered,  as  they 
say,  in  that  same  tower  which  bears  his  name? 
'  Oh,  I  have  heard  the  tale  five  hundred  times,  said 
Lambourne, '  and  how  the  ghost  is  always  most  vo- 
ciferous when  they  boil  leeks  and  stirabout,  or  fry 
toasted  cheese,  in  the  culinary  regions.'— Sir  W. 
Scott,  Kenilworth,  ch.xxix. 

Stirious.  adj.  [Lat.  stiria  =  icicle.]  Re- 
sembling icicles.  Hare. 

Crystal  is  found  sometimes  in  rocks,  and  in  some 
places  not  much  unlike  the  stirious  or  stillicidious 
dependencies  of  ice.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Er- 
rours. 

stirp.  s.  [Lat.  stirps.']  Stock ;  race ;  family; 
generation.  Mare. 

Sundry  nations  got  footing  in  that  land,  of  the 
which  there  yet  remain  divers  great  families  and 
stirps.— Spenser. 

Democracies  are  less  subject  to  sedition  than  when 
there  are  stirps  of  nobles.— Bacon. 

All  nations  of  might  and  fame  resorted  hither;  of 
whom  we  have  some  stirps  and  little  tribes  with  us 
at  this  day.— Id. 

Stirrag-e.  *.    Motion ;  act  of  stirring.  Mare. 
They  cannot  sleep  soundly,  but  the  crowina;  of  the 
cock,  the  noise  of  little  birds, .  . .  every  small  stirrage 
waketh  them.— Granger,  Commentary  on  ticclesi- 
astes,  p.  320:  1621. 
Stirrer.  s.     One  who  stirs. 
1.  One  who  is  in  motion ;  one  who  puts  in 
motion. 

Here's  one  outlived  his  peers, 
And  told  forth  fourscore  years : 
He  vexed  time,  and  busied  the  whole  state ; 
Troubled  both  foes  and  friends, 
But  ever  to  no  ends : 
What,  did  this  stirrer  but  die  late? 
How  well  at  twenty  had  he  fall'n  or  stood, 
For  three  of  his  fourscore  he  did  no  good. 

B.  Jonson,  Underwoods. 

•2.  Riser. 

Come  on ;  give  me  your  hand,  sir ;  an  early  stirrer. 
—Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iii.  2. 

3.  With  up.    Inciter ;  instigator. 

A  perpetual  spring,  not  found  elsewhere  but  in 
the  Indies  only,  by  reason  of  the  sun's  neighbour- 
hood, the  life  &\\A.stirrer  up  of  nature  in  a  perpetual 
activity.— (Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Will  it  not  reflect  on  thy  character,  Nic,  to  turn 
barreter  in  thy  old  days ;  a  stirrer  up  of  quarrels 
betwixt  thy  neighbours  t—Arbuthnot. 

Stirring-,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  stirring,  of 
bestirring  one's  self,  of  moving. 

The  great  Judge  of  all  knows  every  different 
degree  of  human  improvement,  from  these  weak 
stirrings  and  tendencies  of  the  will,  which  have  not 
yet  formed  themselves  into  regular  purposes,  to  the 
last  entire  consummation  of  a  good  habit.— Addison, 
Spectator. 

We  acknowledge  a  man  to  be  mad  or  melancholy, 
who  fancies  himself  to  be  glass,  and  so  is  afraid  of 
stirring;  or,  taking  himself  to  be  wax,  dares  not  let 
the  sun  shine  upon  him.— Law. 

Stirrup,  s.  [A.S.  stigerap.]  Iron  suspended 
by  a  strap,  in  which  the  horseman  sets  his 
foot  when  he  mounts  or  rides. 

Neither  is  his  manner  of  mounting  unseemly, 
though  he  lack  stirrups ;  for  in  his  getting  up,  his 
horse  is  still  going,  whereby  he  gaineth  way :  and 
therefore  the  stirrup  was  called  so  in  scorn,  as  it 
were  a  stay  to  get  up,  being  of  the  old  English  word 
sty,  which  is  to  get  up,  or  mount.— Spenser. 

Hast  thou  not  kiss'd  my  hand,  and  held  my  stir- 
rup /—Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iv.  1. 

His  horse  hipped  with  an  old  mothy  saddle,  the 
stirrups  of  no  kindred.— Id.,  Taming  of  the  Shrew 
iii.  2. 

My  friend,  judge  not  me, 
Thou  seest  I  judge  not  thee. 
Between  the  stirrup  and  the  ground, 
Mercy  I  ask'd,  mercy  1  found.      Camden,  Remains. 

At  this  the  knight  began  to  cheer  up, 
And  raising  up  himself  on  stirrup, 
Cried  out,  Victoria !  lie  thou  there. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  3,  687. 
Then  damsels  played  the  leech's  part, 

And  wounds  were  heal'd  with  syrup'; 
And  knights  would  often  lose  the  heart, 

But  never  lose  the  stirrup. .  W.  M.  Praed. 

Stltcb.  v.  a.     [slick.] 
1.  Sew;  work  with  a  needle  on  anything. 
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•2.  Join;  unite,  generally  with  some  degree 
of  clumsiness  or  inaccuracy. 

Having  stitched  together  these   animadversions 
touching  architecture  and  their  ornaments.— (Sir  H. 
Wotton. 
Stitch  up.     Mend  what  was  rent. 

I  with  a  needle  and  thread  stitch' d  up  the  artery 
and  the  wound.—  Wiseman,  Surgery 
stitch,  v.  n.     Practise  needlework. 

Stitch!  stitch!  stitch! 
In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt. 

T.  Hood,  Song  oftlie  Shirt. 

Stltcb.  s. 

1.  Pass  of  the  needle  and  thread  through 
anything. 

2.  Sharp  lancinating  pain. 

If  you  desire  the  spleen,  and  will  laugh  yourself 
into  stitches,  follow  me ;  yond  gull  Malvolio  is  turned 
heathen,  a  very  renegade.  —  Shakespear,  Twelfth 
Night,  iii.  2. 

A  simple  bloody  sputation  of  the  lungs  is  differ- 
enced from  a  pleurisy,  which  is  ever  painful,  and 
attended  with  a  stitch.— Harvey ,  Discourse  on  Con- 
sumptions. 

3.  Furrow  or  ridge. 

Many  men  at  plow  he  made,  and  drave  earth  here 

and  there, 
And  turn'd  up  stitches  orderly. 

Chapman,  Translation  oftlie  Iliad. 

4.  Link  of  yarn  in  knitting. 

There  fell  twenty  studies  in  his  stocking. — Mot- 
teux. 
As  i\\Q  first  element  in  a  compound. 

A  stitch-fall'n  cheek,  that  hangs  below  the  jaw, 
Such  wrinkles  as  a  skilful  hand  would  draw 
For  an  old  grandam  ape. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  x.  309. 

Stitcbery.  s.    Needlework.    Contemptuously. 
Come,  lay  aside  your  stitchery ;  play  the  idle  house- 
wife with  ine  this  afternoon.  —  Shakespear,  Corio- 
lanus,  i.  3. 

stitchwort.  s.  In  Botany.  Native  plant, 
akin  to  the  chickweeds,  of  the  genus  Stel- 
laria. 

There  are  eight  indigenous  species  of  stitchwort, 
one  or  two  of  which  are  annual,  the  others  peren- 
nial.— C.  W.  Johnson,  Farmer's  Cyclopaedia. 
Stith.  s.     Stithy. 

Determined  to  strike  on  the  stith  while  the  iron 
was  hot. — Greene,  Card  of  Fancy :  16u8. 

Stitby.  s.     [Icelandic,  stefii.'] 

1.  Anvil. 

2.  Smith's  workshop  ;  forge. 

My  imaginations  are  as  foul  as  Vulcan's  stithy. 
— SJiakespear,  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 
Stitby.  v.  a.     Forge  (as  a  smith). 
The  forge  that  stithied  Mars  his  helm. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  5. 

Stive,  v.  a.  pret.  and  past  part,  stove.  Stuff; 
cram. 

You  would  admire  if  you  saw  them  stive  it  in 
their  shops.— Sandys,  Journey  to  Aleppo. 

His  chamber  was  commonly  stived  with  friends  or 
suitors  of  one  kind  or  other.— Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Birds  beasts  and  reptiles  staved  up  as  in  a  close 
hutch.— Parker,  Bibliotheca  Biblica,  vol.  i.  p.  203. 

Stiver,   s.    [Dutch,  stuiver.~\     Dutch  coin  of 
the  value  of  about  a  halfpenny. 
I  would  not  give,  so  I  might  live, 

A  stiver  or  a  skilling, 
To  touse  and  kiss  the  veriest  miss 
That  leaks  in  Ballyspillin.  Swift. 

I  carry  it,  continued  he,  thus— holding  up  his 
naked  scymeter,  his  mule  moving  on  slowly  all  the 
time,  on  purpose  to  defend  my  nose. — It  is  well 
worth  it,  gentle  stranger,  replied  the  sentinel.— 'Tis 
not  worth  a  single  stiver,  said  the  bandy-legged 
drummer— 'tis  a  nose  of  parchment. — Sterne,  Tris- 
tram Shandy,  vol.  iv.  ch.  i. 

Stoa.  s.  Greek  for  portico  or  porch ;  sug- 
gested, as  in  the  extract,  by  its  derivatives 
Stoic,  Stoical,  and  Stoicism,  as  applied 
to  the  philosophy  so  called.  Rhetorical. 

But  above  all,  the  mysticism  of  Fiuhte  might 
astonish  us.  The  cold,  colossal,  adamantine  spirit, 
standing  erect  and  clear,  like  a  Cato  major  among 
degenerate  men ;  fit  to  have  been  a  teacher  of  the 
Stoa,  and  to  have  discoursed  of  beauty  and  virtue 
in  the  groves  of  Academe !— Carlyle,  Critical  and 
Miscellaneous  Essays,  State  of  German  Literature. 

Stoat,  s.  [A.S.  stod-hors  =  stallion  ;  how  it 
applies  to  the  animal  in  question  is  uncer- 
tain.] In  Zoology.  Native  animal  of  the 
genus  Mustela  (erminea) ;  ermine ;  mi- 
niver. See,  also,  under  Weasel. 
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Ne  srmed  knight  ydrad  in  war, 
With  lyon  fierce  will  I  compare ; 
Ne  judge  unjust  with  furred  fox 
Harming  in  secret  guise  the  flocks ; 
Ne  priest  unworth  of  Goddes  coat 
To  swine  ydrunk  or  filthy  stoat. 

Prior,  Erie  Robert's  Mice. 

When  coloured  red  it  is  generally  named  thestoat, 
when  white  the  ermine.—  W.  Macgillivray,m  Na 
turalist's  Library,  British  Quadrupeds. 

Stocah.  s.  [Gaelic,  stocach,  stochaich,  stochean 
=  idler.]  Boy  in  attendance  ;  hanger-on. 

The  strength  of  all  that  nation  is  the  kerne,  gallo- 
glasse,  stocah,  horseman,  and  horseboy.— Spenser. 
View  oftlie  State  of  Ireland. 

He  holdeth  himself  a  gentleman,  and  scorneth  to 
work,  which,  he  saith,  is  the  life  of  a  peasant ;  but 
thenceforth  becomoth  a  horse-boy,  or  a  stocah,  to 
some  kern,  inuring  himself  to  his  sword,  and  the 
gentlemanly  trade  of  stealing.— Ibid. 

stoccade.  *.     See  Stockade. 
Stoccado.  s.  [Spanish.]  In  Fencing.  Thrust 
with  a  rapier  ;  stock. 

You  stand  on  distance,  your  passes,  stoccadoes, 
and  I  know  not  what.— Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  ii.  1. 

And  so,  as  the  shades  of  dusk  thicken  in  that 
Bois-de-Boulogne,  we  behold  two  men  with  lion- 
look,  with  alert  attitude,  side  foremost,  right  foot 
advanced  ;  flourishing  and  thrusting,  stoccado  and 
passado,  in  tierce  and  quart ;  intent  to  skewer  one 
another.  —  Carlyle,  The  French  Revolution,  pt.  ii. 
b.  iii.  ch.  iii. 

Stochastic,  adj.  [Gr.  ffroxaariKOQ  =  conjec- 
tural, from  (Trox«£ojuai  =  I  guess.]  Conjec- 
tural: (in  the  extract  used  substantially*). 
Hare. 

Though  he  were  no  prophet,  nor  son  of  a  prophet, 
yet  in  that  faculty  which  comes  nearest  it  he  excel- 
leth,  i.e.  the  stochastick,  wherein  he  was  seldom 
mistaken  as  to  future  events,  as  well  public  as 
private.— Whitefoot,  Life  of  Browne.  (Ord  MS.) 

Stock,  s.    Stoccado.    Rare. 

To  see  thee  here,  to  see  thee  there;  to  see  thee 
pass  thy  puncto,  thy  *fc>c&,  thy  reverse.— Shakespear, 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  3. 

Stock.  *.  [A.S.  stoc  ;  N.Fr.  estoc.] 

1.  Trunk  ;  body  of  a  tree. 

That  furious  beast 

His  precious  horn,  sought  of  his  enemies. 
Strikes  on  the  stock,  ne  thence  can  be  released. 

Spenser. 

There  is  hope  of  a  tree,  if  it  be  cut  down,  that 
it  will  sprout  again,  and  that  the  tender  branch 
thereof  will  not  cease,  though  the  root  wax  old  in 
the  earth,  and  the  stock  thereof  die  in  the  ground.— 
Job,  xiv.  7. 

2.  Trunk  into  which  a  graft  is  inserted. 

The  cion  over-ruleth  the  stock  quite;  and  the 
stock  is  passive  only,  and  giveth  aliment  but  no 
motion  to  the  graft. — Racon. 

As  fruits  ungrateful  to  the  planter's  care, 
On  savage  stocks  inserted,  learn  to  bear ; 
The  surest  virtues  thus  from  passions  shoot, 
Wild  nature's  vigour  working  at  the  root. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  ii.  181. 

3.  Log;  post. 

Men,  serving  either  calamity  or  tyranny,  did 
ascribe  unto  stones  and  stocks  the  incommunicable 
Name. —  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  xiv.  21. 

Them  who  kept  thy  truth  so  pure  of  old, 
When  all  our  fathers  worshipp'd  stocks  &i\A  stones, 
Forget  not.  Milton,  Sonnets,  xviii.  3. 

Why  all  this  fury  ?    What's  the  matter, 

That  oaks  must  come  from  Thrace  to  dance? 
Must  stupid  stocks  be  taught  to  flatter  ? 

And  is  there  no  such  wood  in  Prance  ? 

Prior,  A  n  English  Ballad  on  the 
taking  of  Namur. 

4.  Men  proverbially  stupid. 

What  tyranny  is  this,  my  heart  to  thrall, 
And  eke  my  tongue  with  proud  restraint  to  tie, 

That  neither  I  may  speak  nor  think  at  all, 
But  like  a  stupid  stock  in  silence  dieP       Spenser. 
Let  'a  be  no  stoicks,  nor  no  stocks. 

Shakespear,  Taming  oftlie  Shrew,  i,  1. 

5.  Handle  of  anything. 

0.  Race ;  lineage  ;  family. 

Say  what  stock  he  springs  of. — 
The  noble  house  of  Marcius. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  ii.  3. 
His  parly  virturs  to  that  ancient  stock 
Gave  as  much  honour  as  from  thence  he  took. 

Waller. 

The  like  shall  sing 
All  prophecy,  that  of  the  royal  stock 
Of  David,  so  I  name  this  king,  shall  rise 
A  son,  the  woman's  seed. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  324. 
Thou  hast  seen  one  worid  begin,  and  end, 
And  man,  as  from  a  second  stock,  proceed. 

Ibid.  xii.  6. 
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To  no  human  stock 

We  owe  this  tierce  unkindness;  but  the  rock. 
That  cloven  rock  produced  thee.  Waller. 

Thy  mother  was  no  goddess,  nor  thy  stock 
From  Bar  dan  us ;  but  in  some  horrid  rock, 
Perfidious  wretch,  rough  Caucasus  thee  bred. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Passion  of  Dido. 

As  we  follow  the  stream  of  time  backwards  to- 
wards its  source,  it  is  natural  that  the  differences, 
not  only  of  dialect,  but  even  of  language,  should 
become  less  and  less ;  so  that  what  are  now  distinct 
main  branches  of  one  great  stock,  may  at  a  very 
remote  period  have  formed  the  as  yet  undivided 
elements  of  one  common  trunk.— Arnold,  History 
of  Rome,  ch.  xxiv. 

7.  Principal;  capital;  store. 

Prodigal  men 
Feel  not  their  own  stock  wasting. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy. 

A  king,  against  a  storm,  must  foresee  to  a  conve- 
nient stock  of  treasure. — Bacon. 

Let  the  exportation  of  home  commodities  be  more 
in  value  than  the  importation  of  foreign ;  so  the 
stock  of  the  kingdom  shall  yearly  increase ;  for  the 
then  balance  of  trade  must  be  returned  in  money 
or  bullion.— Id.,  Advice  to  Villiers. 

'Tis  the  place  where  God  promises  and  delights 
to  dispense  larger  proportions  9f  his  favour,  that  he 
may  fix  a  mark  of  honour  on  his  sanctuary,  and  re- 
commend it  to  the  sons  of  men,  upon  the  stock  of 
their  own  interest  as  well  as  his  own  glory. — South, 
Sermons. 

Yet  was  she  not  profuse  :  but  fear'd  to  waste, 
And  wisely  managed  that  the  stock  might  last ; 
That  all  might  be  supplied,  and  she  not  grieve, 
When  crowds  appear'd,  she  had  not  to  relieve : 
Which  to  prevent,  she  still  increased  her  store : 
Laid  up  and  spared,  that  she  might  give  the  more. 

Dryden,  Eleonora,  65. 
Beneath  one  law  [bees]  live, 
And  with  one  common  stock  their  traffick  drive. 

Id.,  Translation  of  tlie  Oeorgics,  iv.  226. 

Nor  do  those  ills  ori  single  bodies  prey, 
But  oft'ner  bring  the  nation  to  decay, 
And  sweep  the  present  stock  and  future  hope  away. 

Ibid.  iii.  713. 

If  parents  die  without  actually  transferring  their 
right  to  another,  why  does  it  not  return  to  the  com- 
mon stock  of  mankind?—  Locke. 

When  we  brought  it  out,  it  took  such  a  quantity 
of  air  into  its  lungs,  that  it  swelled  almost  twice  as 
big  as  before ;  and  it  was  perhaps  on  this  stock  of 
air  that  it  lived  a  minute  longer  the  second  time. — 
Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

Be  ready  to  give,  and  glad  to  distribute,  by  setting 
apart  something  out  of  thy  stock  for  the  use  of  some 
charities. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

Of  those  stars,  which  our  imperfect  eye 
Has  doom'd  and  ttx'd  to  one  eternal  sky. 
Each  by  a  native  stock  of  honour  great, 
May  dart  strong  influence,  and  diffuse  kind  heat, 
Itself  a  sun.  Prior,  Solomon,  i.  516. 

Though  they  spent  their  income,  they  never  mort- 
gaged the  stock.— A  rbuthnot. 

She  has  divided  part  of  her  estate  amongst  them, 
that  every  one  may  be  charitable  put  of  their  own 
stock,  and  each  of  them  take  it  in  their  turns  to 
provide  for  the  poor  and  sick  of  the  parish.— Law. 
In  the  plural. 

We  cast  our  eyes  upon  all  sorts  of  good  that  is  to 
be  done:  The  poor  in  extremity  must  be  hoi  pen ; 
orphans  and  aged  must  be  provided  for,  our  poor 
friends  that  are  behind-hand;  prisoners  and  dis- 
tressed householders,  young  tradesmen  that  want 
stocks,  must  be  thought  on.— Dr.  White,  Sermon, 
p.  69:  1615. 

8.  Quantity  ;  store ;  body. 

He  proposes  to  himself  no  small  stock  of  fame  in 
future  ages,  in  being  the  first  who  has  undertaken 
this  design. — Arbuthnot. 

9.  Cattle. 

In  the  phraseology  of  agriculturists,  the  animals 
maintained  on  the  farm  are  called  live  stock,  the 
implements  and  carriages  dead  stock.  ...  In  one 
particular  only,  that  of  sheep,  is  Great  Britain  on  a 
general  level  with  other  countries.  There  is  nearly 
a  sheep  to  every  head  of  population.  But  of  horned 
cattle  there  is  only  one  to  about  every  five ;  of  pigs, 
one  only  to  every  nine.  Were  the  amount  of  hornet! 
cattle  in  France  proportionate  only  to  that  of 
Great  Britain,  France  would  have  a  little  more 
than  6,000,000;  in  fact,  it  has  rather  more  than 
14,000,000.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Austria.  In 
many  of  the  German  states  the  proportion  is 
higher  still.  In  Denmark  the  cattle  are  not  very 
much  less  numerous  than  the  population.  In 
the  United  States  there  is  rather  more  than  one 
head  to  every  two  of  population.  In  France  and 
Prussia,  pigs  are  one  to  seven;  in  Austria,  one  to 
four  and  a  half.  Taking  the  whole  of  Europe,  the 
proportion  is  one  to  six.  In  the  United  States  there 
are  more  pigs  than  population.  Had  the  returns 
supplied  us  with  information  as  to  poultry,  the 
deficiency  of  Great  Britain  would  have  been  still 
more  striking.  In  the  year  1865  this  country  im- 
ported more  than  400,000,000  eggs,  if  the  hundred  of 
eggs  be  taken,  as  it  has  been  from  the  earliest  time, 
at  120.  This  deficiency  is  not  greatly  supplemented 
by  importation.  Small  as  the  stock  of  cattle  is,  the 
annual  importations  do  not  amount  to  more  than 
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one-twentieth  of  the  ordinary  stock,  while  that  o 
sheep  is,  as  a  rule,  but  one-fiftieth.  During  the  pre- 
sent year  even  these  quantities  must  have  under- 
gone a  serious  diminution.  Nor  is  the  import  of 
meat  large.  The  most  important  item  is  that  of 
bacon.  But  even  here  the  largest  estimate  will  not 
give  more  than  the  equivalent  of  300,000  pigs.  The 
beef  seems  to  be  about  equal  to  the  supply  of  50,000 
oxen.— J.  E.  T.  Rogers,  in  Brands  and  Cox.  Dic- 
tionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

10.  Government  scrip. 

The  language  of  the  Stock  Exchange  is  eminently 
metaphorical. . . .  Bull  [is]  a  person  who  buys  stock 
on  account,  not  intending  to  hold  it,  but  simply,  at 
a  date  agreed  on  between  the  dealers,  to  pay  or  re- 
ceive the  difference  between  the  price  at  which  he 
values  it,  and  that  at  which  it  actually  stands  on 
the  day  specified.— Bear  [is]  a  person  who  sells 
stock  on  account  on  the  same  terms,  and  with  the 
same  purpose.— Lame  Duck  |~is]  a  defaulter  at  the 
settlement  of  such  bargains,  whose  name  is  exposed 
on  the  pillory  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  the  dreaded 
black  board.— Backardation  [is]  a  consideration 
given  to  keep  back  the  delivery  of  stock,  when  the 
price  is  lower  for  time  than  for  money,— Continua- 
tion or  contango  is  the  premium  given  when  the 
price  of  funds  in  which  a  person  has  a  jobbing  ac- 
count open,  is  higher  for  time  than  for  money,  and 
the  Battling  day  is  arrived,  so  that  the  stock  must 
be  taken  at  a  disadvantage.  In  this  case  a  per  cent- 
age  is  paid  to  put  off  the  settlement  and  continue 
the  account  open.— Jobber  [is]  a  term  applied  to 
those  who  accommodate  buyers  and  sellers  of  stock 
with  any  desired  quantity.  —  J.  E.  T.  Rogers,  in 
Brands  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science  Literature 
and  Art. 

Used  adjectivally,  the  sense  being  that 
of  Stocks  in  commerce:  (as,  in  Stock- 
exchange). 

11.  In  Botany.     Stock-gilliflower. 
Stock,  v.  a. 

1.  Fill  sufficiently ;  store. 

If  a  man  will  commit  such  rules  to  his  memory, 
and  stock  his  mind  with  portions  of  Scripture  aii- 
swerable  to  all  the  heads  of  duty,  his  conscience  can 
never  be  at  a  loss.— South,  Sermons. 

I,  who  before  with  shepherds  in  the  groves, 
Sung  to  my  oaten  pipe  their  rural  loves, 
Manured  the  glebe,  and  stock'd  the  fruitful  plain. 

Dryden. 

The  world  begun  to  be  stocked  with  people,  and 
human  industry  drained  those  uninhabitable  places. 
— Bishop  Burnet. 

Springs  and  rivers  are  by  large  supplies  conti- 
nually stocked  with  water.—  Woodward. 

2.  Lay  up  in  store :  (as,  '  He  stocks  what  he 
cannot  use'). 

Stock,  v.  a. 

1.  Put  into  the  stocks. 

Call  not  your  stocks  for  me :  I  serve  the  king. 
On  whose  employment  I  was  sent  to  you : 
You  shall  do  small  respect,  shew  too  bold  malice 
Against  the  grace  and  person  of  my  master, 
Stocking  his  messenger.  Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  2. 
•2.  Extirpate  :  (sometimes  with  up). 

The  time  shall  quickly  come,  thy  groves  and  plea- 
sant springs, 
Where  to  the  mirthful  merle  the  warbling  mavis 

sings. 

The  painful  labourer's  hand  shall  stock,  the  roots  to 
burn.  Drayton,  Polyolbion.  song  xiv. 

The  wild  boar  not  only  spoils  her  branches,  but 
stocks  up  her  roots.— Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Chris- 
tian Piety. 

stock,  v.  a.    Pierce. 

Oh  1  the  brave  age  is  gone ;  in  my  young  days 
A  chevalier  would  stock  a  needle's  point 
Three  times  together. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Love's  Cure.  iii.  4. 

(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Stockade,  s.    Enclosure  or  fence  made  with 
pointed  stakes. 

Eotherwood  was  not,  however,  without  defences; 
no  habitation,  in  that  disturbed  period,  could  have 
been  so,  without  the  risk  of  being  plundered  and 
burnt  before  the  next  morning.  A  deep  fosse,  or 
ditch,  was  drawn  round  the  whole  building  and 
filled  with  water  from  a  neighbouring  stream.  A 
double  stockade,  or  palisade,  composed  of  pointed 
beams,  which  the  adjacent  forest  supplied,  defended 
the  outer  and  inner  oank  of  the  trench.  There  was 
an  entrance  from  the  west  through  the  outer  stock- 
ade, which  communicated  by  a  drawbridge,  with  a 
similar  opening  in  the  interior  defences.  Some  pre- 
cautions had  been  taken  to  place  those  entrances 
under  the  protection  of  projecting  angles,  by  which 
they  might  be  flanked  in  case  of  need  by  archers  or 
slingers. — Sir  W.  Scott,  Ivanhoe,  ch.  ii. 

Stockbroker,  s.     One  v\  ho  deals  in  stock,  or 
the  public  funds. 

A  day  was  fixed  for  selling  ont  and  transferring 
the  stock,  and  of  waiting,  with  that  view,  upon 
Wilkins  Flasher,  Esq.,  stockbroker,  of  somewhere 
near  the  Bank.— Dickens,  Pickwick  Papers,  ch.  Iv. 
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stockdove.  *.    Woodpigeon,  so  named  from 

often  building  in  pollard  trees,   or  trees 

reduced  to  the  trunk  and  few  thick  leafy 

branches  at  the  top  of  it. 
stockfish.  *.    Dried  cod,  so  called  from  its 

hardness. 

Salt  Ash,  ttocl(flsh,  nor  herring, 
It  is  not  for  your  wearing.      Skelton,  Poems,  p.  185. 

He's  to  be  made  more  tractable.  I  doubt  not.— 
Ye»,'if  they  taw  him  as  they  do  whit-leather 
Upon  an  iron,  or  beat  him  soft  like  stock-fish. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Captain. 

stockgiiiyflower.   i.      Native  and  garden 

plant  of  the  genus  Mathiola. 
Stocking.  .-••     Covering  of  the  leg. 

In  his  first  approach  before  my  lady  he  will  come 
to  her  in  yellow  stockings,  and  'tis  a  colour  she  ab- 
hors.— Shalcetpear,  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  5. 

By  the  loyalty  of  that  town  he  procured  shoes, 
stocking*,  and  money  for  his  soldiers.— Lord  Cla- 
rendon, History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

He  spent  half  a  day  to  look  for  his  odd  stocking, 
when  he  bad  them  both  upon  a  leg.— Sir  R.  L' Es- 
trange. 

At  im'rous  Flavio  is  the  stocking  thrown, 
That  very  night  he  limits  to  lie  alone. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  i.  ep.  i. 

The  families  of  farmers  live  in  filth  and  mistiness, 
without  a  shoe  or  a  stocking  to  their  feet.— Swift. 
[The  clothing  of  the  legs  formerly  consisted  of  a  single 
garment  ...  it  was  afterwards  cut  in  two  at  the 
knees,  leaving  . . .  knee-breeches  ...  or  upper-stocks, 
•nd  nether-stocks,  or  stockings. ...  In  these  terms 
the  element  stock  is  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  of 
stump  or  trunk,  the  part  of  the  body  left  when  the 
limbs  are  cut  off. —  Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  Eng- 
lish Etymology.] 

Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element  in 
a  compound. 

This  stocking-frame,  which  is  the  great  imple- 
ment of  hosiery,  is  totally  different  from  the  rectan- 
gular decussation  which  constitutes  cloth,  as  the 
slightest  inspection  of  a  stocking  will  show;  for 
this,  instead  of  having  two  distinct  systems  of 
thread,  like  the  warp  and  the  weft,  which  are  woven 
together,  by  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  the 
whole  piece  is  composed  of  a  single  thread  united  or 
looped  in  a  peculiar  manner,  which  is  called  stock- 
ing-stitch, and  sometimes  chain-work. —  Ure,  Dic- 
tionary of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 
Stocking,  r.  a.  Dress  in  stockings.  Rare. 

Stocking'd  with  loads  of  fat  town-dirt  he  goes. 

.     Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  iii.  397. 
Stockist!,  adj.     Hard  ;  blockish. 
The  poet 
Did  feign  that  Orpheus  drew  trees,  stones,  and 

floods; 

Since  nought  so  stockish,  hard,  and  full  of  rage, 
But  musick  for  the  time  doth  change  his  nature. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 
stockjobber,  s.  Dealer  in  the  funds  on  spe- 
culation. 
The  stockjobber  thus  from  'Change-alley  goes  down, 

And  tips  you  the  freeman  a  wink ; 
Let  me  have  but  your  vote  to  serve  for  the  town, 

And  here  is  a  guinea  to  drink.  Swift. 

The  London  munition  and  the  Alhambra  had  both 
been  disposed  of.  and  well ;  the  first  to  the  new  i 
French  Ambassador;   and  the  second,  to  a  grey-  i 
headed   stock-jobber,   very   rich,   who,  having  no 
society,  determined  to  make  solitude  amusing  — 
B.  Disraeli,  The  Ywng  Duke,  b.  v.  ch.  xii. 

Necker,  in  the  National    Assembly,  is   making 
moan,  as  usual,  about  his  deficit :  barriers  and  cus- 
tomhouses   burnt;  the   taxgatherer   hunted,    not 
hunting;  his  Majesty's  Exchequer  all  but  empty. 
The  remedy  is  a  loan  of  thirty  millions:  then,  on 
still  more  enticing  terms,  a  loan  of  eighty  millions  • 
neither  of  which  loans,  unhappily,  will  the  stock- 
jobbert  venture  to  lend.    The  stockjobber  has  no 
country,  except  his   own   black  pool   of  Agio  — 
Carlf/le,  The  French  Revolution,  pt.  i.  b.  vii.  ch.  i. 
Stockjobbing:.  *.    Act  of  buying  and  selling 
stock  in  the  public  funds  for  the  turn  of 
the  scale,  or  on  speculation. 

Projects  for  improving  old  manufactures,  or  set- 
ting up  new  ones,  should  not  be  despised  in  a 
trading  country;  but  the  making  them  pretences 
for  stockjobbing  hath  been  a  fatal  imposition.— 
Berkeley,  Essay  on  Great  Britain. 

A  system,  that  ou<rht  to  be  plainest  and  fairest 
imaginable,  will  become  a  dark,  intricate,  and 
wicked  mystery  of  stockjobbing.— Bolinybroke,  On 
Parties,  letter  xvii. 

stocklock.  *.     Lock  fixed  in  wood. 

There  are  locks  for  several  purposes;  as  street- 
door-locks,  called  stock-locks;  chamber-door-locks 
called  spring-locks,  and  cupboard-locks.— Moxon, 
Mechanical  Exercises. 

Stocks.  «. 

1.  In  Law.    Wooden   frame   confining  the 
legs,  by  enclosing  the  ankles  within  two 
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semicircles,  too  small  to  allow  the  with- 
drawal of  the  feet,  set-up  in  most  of  the 
parishes  of  England,  for  the  restraint,  as 
much  as  for  the  punishment,  of  vagrants, 
disorderly  people,  and  small  offenders. 
Derived  by  Minsheu  from  the  stock  of  a 
tree,  as  being  made  of  wood ;  by  others 
connected  with  stocking.  Connected  with 
stock  =  obstruct,  detain,  confine.  Probably, 
always  plural.  In  Composition,  however, 
the  form  is  singular.  Generally  with  the, 
i.  e.  the  parish-stocks. 

Fetch  forth  the  stocks : 

As  I  have  life  and  honour,  there  shall  he  sit,  till 
noon.  Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  2. 

There  dwells,  and  within  call,  if  it  please  your 

worship, 

A  potent  monarch,  called  the  constable, 
That  does  command  a  citadel  called  the  stocks, 
Whose  guards  are  certain  files  of  rusty  billmen. 

Massinger,  A  New  Way  to  pay  Old  Debts,  i.l. 
Matrimony  is  expressed  by  a  young  man  standing, 
his  legs  being  fast  in  a  pair  of  stocks.— Peacham. 

The  stocks  hinder  his  legs  from  obeying  the  deter- 
mination of  his  mind,  if  it  would  transfer  his  body 
to  another  place. — Locke. 

As  the  first  element  of  a  compound,  and 
in  the  singular  number. 

Tom  is  whipt  from  tything  to  tything,  stock- 
punished  and  imprisoned.— Shakespear,  King  Lear, 
iii.  4. 

'2.  Wooden  work  upon  which  ships  are  built. 
Each  day  brings  fresh  supplies  of  arms  and  men, 

And  ships  which  all  last  winter  were  abroad, 
And  such  as  fitted  since  the  iklit  had  been, 
Or  new  from  stocks  were  fall'n  into  the  road. 

Dryden,  Annas  Mirabilis,  cl. 

3.  In  Commerce.     The  Funds. 

An  artificial  wealth  of  funds  and  stocks  was  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  had  been  plundering  the 
public.— Swift. 

Statesmen  and  patriots  ply  alike  the  stocks, 
Peeress  and  butler  share  alike  the  box. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iii.  139. 

stockstiii.  adj.  [two  words  rather  than  a 
true  compound.]  Motionless  as  a  stock 
or  log. 

The  polype  fish  sits  all  the  winter  long 
Stock-still,  through  sloth. 

Sir  J.  Dairies,  Witte's  Pilgrimage,  sign.  G.  1. 
Our  preachers  stand  stockstiii  in  the  pulpit,  and 
will  not  so  much  as  move  a  finger  to  set  off  the  best 
sermon.— Addison. 

Stocky.  *.     Stout.    Rare. 

They  had  no  titles  of  honour  among  them,  but 

such  as  denoted  some  bodily  strength  or  perfection ; 

as,  such  an  one  the  tall,  such  an  one  the  stocky,  such 

an  one  the  gruff.— Addison,  Spectator,  no.  433. 

Stodge,  v.  n.    [German,  steigen  =  go.]    Stir; 

move.    Obsolete. 

Stoic,  s.  [Gr.  SrioiKoe,  from  aroa  =  porch.] 
Disciple  of  the  philosopher  Zeno,  who 
taught  under  a  piazza  or  portico  in  the 
city  of  Athens;  and  maintained,  that  a 
wise  man  ought  to  be  free  from  all  pas- 
sions, to  be  unmoved  either  by  joy  or  grief, 
and  to  esteem  all  things  governed  by  un- 
avoidable necessity. 

Certain  philosophers  of  the  Epicureans  and  of 
the  Stoick*  encountered  him.— Acts,  xvii.  18. 

The  Stoick  last,  in  philosophick  pride, 
By  him  call'd  virtue. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iv.  300. 
Ihe  Stoic  of  the  woods,  Mie  man  without  a  tear 

Campbell,  Gertrude  of  Wyoming. 
Demons  heroic ; 

Demons  who  wore 
The  form  of  the  Stoic 
And  sophist  of  yore. 

Byron,  The  Deformed  Transformed  i  1 
Balzac  said  of  Scarron,  that  he  had  gone  further 
in  insensibility  than  the  Stoicks,  who  were  satisfied 
in  appearing  insensible  to  pain :  but  Scarron  was 
gay,  and  amused  all  the  world  with  his  sufferings 
—7.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of  Literature,  Scarron. 
Stoic,  adj.     Belonging  to  the  Stoics;  cold; 
stiff;  austere;  affecting  to  hold  all  things 
indifferent. 

O  foolishness  of  men  !  that  lend  their  ears 
To  those  budge  doctors  of  the  Stoick  fur. 
rru     01  •  7  .     MiMon,  Comus,  706. 

The  Stotck  philosophers  discard  all  passions  in 
general.—^  ddison,  Spectator,  no.  S97. 
Stoical,   adj.     Having  the  character  of  re- 
lating to,  supported  by,  a  Stoic. 
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It  is  a  common  imputation  to  Seneca,  that  though 
he  declaimed  with  so  much  strength  of  reason,  and 
a  stoical  contempt  of  riches  and  power,  he  was  at 
the  same  time  one  of  the  richest  and  most  powerful 
men  in  Rome.— Toiler,  no.  170. 

I  defy  the  best  cabbage  planter  that  ever  existed, 
...  I  defy  him  to  go  on  coolly,  critically,  and  canpnj- 
cally,  planting  his  cabbages  one  by  one,  in  straight 
lines,  and  stoical  distances,  especially  if  slits  in 
petticoats  are  unsewed  up,  without  ever  and  anon 
straddling  out,  or  sliding  into  some  bastardly  di- 
gression.— Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  vol.  viii.  ch.  i. 

His  [Werner's]  fundamental  principle  of  morals 
we  have  seen  in  part  already;  it  does  not  exclusively 
or  primarily  belong  to  himself;  being  little  more 
than  that  high  tenet  of  entire  Self-forgetfulness, 
that  merging  of  the  Me  in  the  Idea ;  a  principle 
which  reigns  both  in  stoical  and  Christian  ethics, 
and  is  at  this  day  common,  in  theory,  among  all 
German  philosophers,  especially  of  the  transcen- 
dental class.  —  Carlyle,  Critical  and  Miscellaneous 
Essays,  Writings  of  Werner. 

Stoically,   adv.     After  the  manner  of  the 
Stoics ;  austerely. 

Be  not  stoically  mistaken  in  the  equality  of  sins. 
— Sir  T.  Browne,  Christian  Morals,  iii.  12. 

stoicainess.    s.      Attribute    suggested    b}7 

Stoical. 

Stoicism,  s.     Opinions  and  maxims  of  the 
Stoics. 

To  pretend  to  virtue  and  holiness  without  refer- 
ence to  God  and  a  life  to  come,  is  but  to  fall  into  a 
more  dull  and  flat  kind  of  Stoicism, — J)r,  H.  More, 
Conjectura  Cabalistica,  p.  193:  1653. 

Stoicism,  which  was  the  pedantry  of  virtue, 
ascribes  all  good  qualifications  of  what  kind  soever 
to  the  virtuous  man.— Addison,  Spectator,  no.  243. 

We  have  the  greatest  admiration  for  this  learned 
doctor  [Cabanis]  ;  with  what  scientific  stoicism  he 
walks  through  the  land  of  wonder,  unwondering. — 
Carlyle,  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays,  Signs  of 
the  Times. 

Both  were  by  principle  and  habit  Stoics;  yet 
Johnson  with  the  greater  merit,  for  he  alone  had 
very  much  to  triumph  over;  farther,  he  alone  en- 
nobled his  stoicism  into  devotion.  To  Johnson  life 
was  as  a  prison,  to  be  endured  with  faith ;  to  Hume 
it  was  little  more  than  a  foolish  Bartholomew-Fair 
show-booth,  with  the  foolish  crowdings  and  elbow- 
ings  of  which  it  was  not  worth  while  to  quarrel.— 
Ibid.  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson. 

Fichte's  metaphysical  theory  may  be  called  in 
question,  and  readily  enough  misapprehended;  but 
the  sublime  stoicism  of  his  sentiments  must  find 
some  response  in  many  a  heart.  —Ibid.  State  of 
German  Literature. 

Stoke,  v.  a.  [  ?]  Feed  and  attend  to  a  furnace. 

(For  extract  see  under  Stoking.) 
stoker,  s.     One  who  looks  after  the  fire. 
«.  In  a  brewery. 

As  the  plague  of  happy  life, 
I  run  away  from  party-strife : 
A  prince's  cause,  a  church's  claim, 
I've  known  to  raise  a  mighty  flame, 
And  priest,  as  stoker,  very  free 
To  throw  iu  peace  and  charity. 

Green.  The  Spleen :  1754. 
b.  In  the  furnace  of  a  steam-engine. 
(For  extract  see  under  Stoking.) 
Stoking:,  verbal  abs.     See  extract. 

Stoking  [is]  the  operation  of  replenishing  a 
furnace  with  coal,  and  of  keeping  it  in  proper  order, 
by  clearing  away  the  ashes  and  clinkers,  so  as  to 
maintain  a  vigorous  combustion.  Much  skill  is 
needed  to  stoke  the  furnace  of  a  steam  boiler  suc- 
cessfully ;  and  one  stoker  will  often  be  able  to  keep 
the  steam  well  up  when  another  of  equal  strength 
and  diligence  will  fail  altogether.  One  main  indi- 
cation to  be  fulfilled  is  to  spread  the  coal  evenly  over 
the  bars  of  the  grate,  and  to  leave  no  holes  or  open 
places  in  the  fire,  through  which  the  cold  air  will 
rush,  and  diminish  the  temperature  of  the  furnace. 
—Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Litera- 
ture, and  Art. 

Stole,  s.  [Lat.  stola;  A.S.stol;  N.Fr.  stole.] 
Long  vest. 

Over  all  a  black  stole  she  did  throw, 
,  As  one  that  inly  mourned.  Spenser. 

Of  sable  stole  or  cypress  lawn 
Over  thy  decent  shoulders  drawn. 

Milton,  II  Penseroso,3o, 
Groom  of  the  stole.     See  extract. 

Groom  of  the  stole  ...  is  a  great  officer  of  the 
kings  household,  whose  precinct  is  properly  the 
king's  bedchamber,  where  the  lord  chamberlain,  hath 
nothing  to  do.— Jacob,  Law  Dictionary. 

Stoled.  adj.     Wearing  a  stole  or  long  robe. 

After  them  flew  the  prophets,  brightly  staled 
In  shining  lawn.          0. 1'letcher,  Christ's  Victorie. 
As  the  second  element  in  a  compound. 

In  vain  with  timbrell'd  anthems  dark 
ine  sable-stoled  sorcerers  bear  his  worshipt  ark. 

Milton,  Ode  on  the  Nativity,  219. 
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Stolen,  part.  adj.     Obtained  by  stealth. 

Stolen  waters  are  sweet,  and  bread  eaten  in  secret 
is  pleasant.— Proverbs,  is.  17. 

Stolid,  adj.  [Lat.  stoUdusJ]    Stupid ;  foolish- 
Stolidity,  s.     Stupidity;  want  of  sense. 

To  the  end  his  prince  might  never,  by  opening 
his  eyes,  come  to  the  knowledge  of  his  own  stolidity. 
— Translation  of  Boccalini,  p.  97  :  16i6. 

These  are  the  fools  in  the  text,  indocile  untract- 
able  fools,  whose  stolidity  can  baffle  all  arguments.— 
Bentley,  Sermons,  i. 

Stomach,  s.    [Fr.  estomac ;  Lat.  stomachus.~\ 
1.  Digesting  part  of  the  intestinal  canal. 

This  filthy  simile,  this  beastly  line, 
Quite  turns  my  stomach. 

Pope,  Epilogue  to  the  Satires,  dialogue  ii. 

The  gastric  juice,  or  the  liquor  which  digests  the 
the  food  in  the  stomachs  of  animals,  is  of  this  class. 
Of  all  menstrua  it  is  the  most  active,  the  most  uni- 
versal. In  the  human  stomach,  for  instance,  con- 
sider what  a  variety  of  strange  substances,  and  how 
widely  different  from  one  another  it  in  a  few  hours 
reduces  to  one  uniform  pulp,  milk,  or  mucilage.— 
Paley,  Natural  Theology,  ch.  vii. 

The  human  stomach  is  a  somewhat  oblong  and 
rounded  membranous  bag,  situated  in  the  epigastric 
reeion.  It  is  largest  on  the  left  side  (or  cardiac  end), 
and  gradually  diminishes  towards  the  right  or  lower 
orifice,  which  is  called  the  pylorus.  Like  the  intes- 
tines, the  stomach  has  three  coats  or  membranes, 
connected  together  by  cellular  membrane.  The  ex- 
terior or  peritonaea!  coat  is  a  dense  firm  membrane ; 
the  internal  or  villous  coat  is  soft,  mucous,  and  vas- 
cular ;  the  central  coat  is  muscular,  and  the  glands 
of  the  stomach  are  situated  between  it  and  the  vil- 
lous coat.  The  stomach  is  largely  supplied  with 
nerves,  which  come  from  the  eighth  pair  and  sym- 
pathetic. They  are  derived  chiefly  from  the  cseliac 
or  solar  plexus,  and  are  accompanied  by  veins  which 
empty  themselves  into  the  vena  portse.  The  lym- 
phatics of  the  stomach  proceed  directly  to  the  tho- 
racic duct.— Owen,  in  Brandt  and  Cox,  Dictionary 
qf  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

As  ti\Q  first  element  in  a  compound. 

If  you're  sick  at  sea, 

Or  stomach-qualm 'd  at  land,  a  dram  of  this 
Will  drive  away  distemper. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  iii.  4. 

2.  Appetite  ;  desire  of  food. 

Tell  me,  what  is 't  that  takes  from  thee 
Thy  stomach,  pleasure,  and  thy  golden  sleep? 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  ii.  3. 

Will  fortune  never  come  with  both  hands  full, 
"But  write  her  fair  words  still  in  foulest  letters? 
She  either  gives  a  stomach,  and  no  food, 
Such  are  the  poor  in  health  j  or  else  a  feast, 
And  takes  away  the  stomach ;  such  the  rich, 
That  have  abundance,  and  enjoy  it  not. 

Ibid.,  Part  II.  iv.  4. 

If  yon  "ve  a  stomach,  a  cold  bake-meat's  ready. 
Massinger,  A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,  i.  2. 

As  appetite  or  stomach  to  meat  is  a  sign  of  health 
in  the  body,  so  is  this  hunger  in  the  soul  a  vital 
quality,  an  evidence  of  some  life  of  grace  in  the 
heart ;  whereas  decay  of  appetite,  and  the  no  man- 
ner of  stomach,  is  a  most  desperate  prognostick.— 
Hammond. 

3.  Inclination ;  liking. 

He  which  hath  no  stomach  to  this  fight, 
Let  him  depart.  Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iv.  8. 

The  unusual  distance  of  time  made  it  subject  to 
every  man's  note,  that  it  was  an  act  against  his 
stomach,  and  put  upon  him  by  necessity  of  state. — 
Bacon,  History  of  the  Reiyn  of  Henry  VII. 

The  very  trade  went  against  his  stomach.— Sir  R. 
L'Estrange. 

4.  Anger  ;  violence  of  temper. 

Disdain  he  called  was,  and  disdain'd 
To  be  so  call'd,  and  who  so  did  him  call : 

Stern  was  his  look,  and  full  of  stomach  vain. 
His  portance  terrible,  and  stature  tall.         Spenser. 

Is't  near  dinner  time?— I  would  it  were, 
That  you  might  kill  your  stomach  on  your  meat, 
And  not  upon  your  maid. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  2. 

Instead  of  trumpet  and  of  drum, 
That  makes  the  warrior's  stomach  come. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  2, 107. 

5.  Sullenness  ;  resentment ;  stubbornness. 

Some  of  the  chiefest  laity  professed  with  greater 
stomach  their  judgements,  that  such  a  discipline  was 
little  better  than  popish  tyranny  disguised  under  a 
new  form. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

They  plainly  saw,  that  when  stomach  doth  strive 
with  wit,  the  match  is  not  equal. — Ibid. 

Whereby  the  ape  in  wond'rous  stomach  wox, 
Strongly  encouraged  by  the  crafty  fox.        Spenser. 

That  nobles  should  such  stomachs  bear  ! 
I  myself  fight  not  once  in  forty  year. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  i.  3. 

It  stuck  in  the  camel's  stomach,  that  bulls  should 
be  armed  with  horns,  and  that  a  creature  of  his  size 
should  be  left  def<  nceless.— Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

This  sort  of  crying  proceeding  from  pride,  ob- 
stinacy, and  stomach,  the  will,  where  the  fault  lies, 
must  be  bent. — Locke,  Thuuylits  on  Education. 
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6.  Pride ;  haughtiness. 

Arius,  a  subtile-witted  and  a  marvellous  fair- 
spoken  man,  was  discontented  that  one  should  be 
placed  before  him  in  honour,  whose  superior  he 
thought  himself  in  desert,  because  throusrh  envy  and 
stomach  prone  unto  contradiction.— Hooker,  Eccle- 
siastical Polity. 

He  was  a  man 

Of  an  unbounded  stomach,  ever  ranking 
Himself  with  princes. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iv.  2. 

.stomach,    v.  a.      Resent ;    remember  with 

anger  and  malignity.     Obsolete. 

Believe  not  all ;  or,  if  you  must  believe, 
Stomach  not  all. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  4. 
Jonathan  loved  David,  and  the  people  applauded 
him  ;  only  Saul  stomached  him,  and  therefore  hated 
him. — Bishop  Hall,  Contemplations. 

The  lion  began  to  shew  his  teeth,  and  to  stomach 
the  affront. — Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 
Stomach,  v.  n.     Be  angry. 

Let  a  man,  though  never  so  justly,  oppose  himself 
unto  those  that  are  disordered  in  their  ways,  and 
what  one  amongst  them  commonly  doth  not  stomach 
at  such  contradiction,  storm  at  reproof,  and  hate 
such  as  would  reform  them  ?— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

Stomached,  adj.  Filled  with  passions  of  re- 
sentment. 

High  stomach'd  are  they  both,  and  full  of  ire ; 
In  rage  deaf  as  the  sea,  hasty  as  fire. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  i.  1. 

Stomacher,  s.  Ornamental  covering  worn 
by  women  on  the  breast. 

Instead  of  a  stomacher,  a  girding  of  sackcloth. — 
Isaiah,  iii.  24. 

Golden  quoifs  and  stomachers, 
For  my  lads  to  give  their  dears. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3,  song. 
Thou  marry'st  every  year 
The  lyrick  lark  and  the  grave  whispering  dove, 
The  sparrow  that  neglects  his  life  for  love, 
The  household  bird  with  the  red  stomacher. 

Donne. 

I  shouldn't  ha*  thought  of  your  entertaining  me 
with  your  old  father's  pipe  and  Peggy  Trundle's 
stomachers — if  you're  come  here  to  run  away  with 
me.  why  do  the  thing  at  once,  and  let's  have  no  more 
talk  about  it. — O'Keefe,  Fontainebleau,  iii.  3. 

Stomachful.  adj.  Sullen  ;  stubborn  ;  per- 
verse. 

A  stomach  full  Esau  knows  that  his  good  father 
cannot  but  lie  displeased  with  his  pagan  matches. — 
Bishop  Hall,  Remains,  p.  138. 

A  stomachful  boy  put  to  school,  the  whole  world 
could  not  bring  to  pronounce  the  first  letter.— Sir 
It.  L'Estrange. 

Obstinate  or  stomachful  crying  should  not  be  per- 
mitted, because  it  is  another  way  of  encouraging 
those  passions  which  'tis  our  business  to  subdue. — 
Locke. 

Stomachfully.  adv.  In  a  stomachful  man- 
ner. 

While  so  many  thousand  Israelites  were  slaine, 
that  had  Stomachfully  desired  the  idol,  Aaron,  that 
in  weaknesse  condescended,  is  both  pardoned  the 
past  and  afterwards  laden  with  honours  from  God. 
— Bishop  Hall,  Contemplations.  (Ord  MS.) 

stomachiuiness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Stomachful;  stubbornness;  sullenness; 
obstinacy. 

Pride,  stomach  fulness,  headiness  .  .  .  avail  but 
little.— G ranyer,  Commentary  on  Ecclesiastes,  p. 248 : 
1621. 

Stomachic,  adj.     Relating  to  the  stomach. 
_  An  hypochondriack  consumption  is  an  extenua- 
tion, occasioned  by  an  infarction  and  obstruction  of 
the  stomachick  vessels  through  melancholy  humours. 
— Harvey. 

That  he  was  a  wine-bibber,  a  gross  liver,  glut- 
tonously fond  of  whatever  would  yield  him  a  little 
solacement,  were  it  only  of  a  stomachic  character,  is 
undeniable  enough.— Carlyle.  Critical  and  Miscel- 
laneous Essays,  Bosicell's  Life  of  Johnson. 

Used  substantially.    Medicine  for  the  sto- 
mach. 
Stomachical.  adj.     Stomachic. 

By  a  catarrh  the  stomachical  ferment  is  vitiated. 
—Sir  J.  flayer. 

Stomaching:,  verbal  abs.     Resentment. 
This  is  no  time  for  private  stomaching. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  2. 
Stomachless.  adj.     Wanting  stomach. 

Thy  sleeps  broken,  thy  meals  stomachless. — Bishop 
Hall',  Balm  of  Cilead. 

Stomachous.  adj.  Stout ;  angry  ;  sullen  ; 
obstinate.  Obsolete. 

That  stranger  knight  in  presence  came, 
And  goodly  salved  them  ;  but  nought  again 
Him  answered,  as  courtesy  became ; 
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But  with  stern  looks,  and  stomachmts  disdain. 
Gave  signs  of  grudge  and  discontentment  vain. 

Spenser. 

Stomata.  s.  pi.  [plural  of  the  Gr.  <rr.-;/jn,  -ar<.c 
=  mouth.]  \nhotany.  Small  microscopic 
orifices  in  the  surface  of  leaves ;  (the 
singular  form  is  so  rare,  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say  what  it  is;  stoma,  how- 
ever, is  the  only  correct  one,  inasmuch  as 
the  final  t  is  not  found  either  in  the  nomi- 
native or  the  accusative  case  singular ; 
stomates  as  a  masculine  form  is,  as  aro/ia 
is  neuter,  an  impossible  form  ;  stomatia, 
from  a  singular  stomation,  is  a  better, 
though  a  different  word.  See  extract  from 
Lindley). 

In  most  plants  the  cuticle  has  certain  openings  of 
a  very  peculiar  character,  which  appear  connected 
with  respiration,  and  which  are  called  stomates, 
stomata.  or  stomatia.  Stomates  are  passages  through 
the  cuticle,  having  the  appearance  of  an  oval  or 
circular  space,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  slit  that 
opens  or  closes  according  to  circumstances,  and  lies 
above  a  cavity  in  the  subjacent  tissue. — Lindley, 
Introduction  to  Botany,  b.  i.  ch.  ii.  sect.  i. 

In  the  flowering  plants  the  perfect  stomata  appear 
as  roundish  or  squarish  chasms  in  the  epidermal 
layer,  occurring  regularly  at  the  meeting  angles  or 
sides  of  four,  or  more,  epidermal  cells.— QriJJith  and 
Henfrey,  Microyraphical  Dictionary. 
Stone,  s.     [A.S.  stdn.'] 
1.  Mineral  body,  more  or  less  compound  and 
resistant,  smaller  in  bulk  than  rocks,  and 
larger  than  pebbles,   earthy  rather  than 
metallic,  and  commoner  than  gems  (pre- 
cious stones).     With  all  of  these,  however, 
the  ordinary  stone  has  a  common  general 
character.     See  extracts  from  Woodward 
and  Hill. 

Five  sharp  smooth  stones  from  the  next  brook  he 

chose, 
And  fits  them  to  his  sling.  Cowley,  Davitleis. 

Relentless  time,  destroying  power, 
Whom  stone  and  brass  obey.  Parnell. 

Stones  are  bodies  insipid,  hard,  not  ductile  or 
malleable,  nor  soluble  in  water.— Woodward,  Me- 
thod of  Fossils. 

Stones  are,  the  softer  and  the  harder.  Of  the 
softer  stones  are,  1.  The  foliaceous  or  flaky,  as  talk. 
2.  The  fibrose,  as  the  asbestus.  3.  The  granulated, 
as  the  gypsum.  Of  the  harder  stones  are,  1.  The 
opake  stones,  as  limestone.  2.  The  semi-pellucid,  as 
agate.  3.  The  pellucid,  as  crystal  and  the  gems.— 
Sir  J.  Hill,  Materia  Medina. 

Of  the  philosopher's  stone,  he  [Ashmole]  says,  he 
knows  enough  to  hold  his  tongue,  but  not  enough 
to  speak.  This  stone  has  not  only  the  power  of 
transmuting  any  imperfect  earthy  matter  into  its 
utmost  degree  of  perfection,  and  can  convert  the 
basest  metals  into  gold,  flints  into  stone,  &c.,  but  it 
has  still  more  occult  virtues,  when  the  arcana  have 
been  entered  into,  by  the  choice  fathers  of  hermetic 
mysteries.  The  vegetable  stone  has  power  over  the 
natures  of  man,  beast,  fowls,  fishes,  and  all  kinds  of 
trees  and  plants,  to  make  them  flourish  and  bear 
fruit  at  any  time.  The  magical  stone  discovers  any 
person  wherever  h^  is  concealed ;  while  the  angelical 
atone  gives  the  apparitions  of  angels, and  a  power  of 
conversing  with  them.  . .  .  Ashmple,  in  one  of  his 
chemical  works,  prefixed  a  frontispiece,  which,  in 
several  compartments,  exhibited  Phoebus  on  a  lion, 
and  opposite  to  him  a  lady,  who  represented  Diana, 
with  the  moon  in  one  hand  and  an  arrow  in  the 
other,  sitting  on  a  crab  ;  Mercury  on  a  tripod,  with 
the  scheme  of  the  heavens  in  one  hand,  and  his 
caduceus  in  the  other.  These  were  intended  to  ex- 
press the  materials  of  the  stone,  and  the  season  for 
the  process.—/.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of  Literature, 
Alchymy. 
2.  Piece  of  stone  cut  for  building. 

Should  I  go  to  church, 
And  see  the  holy  edifice  of  stone, 
And  not  bethink  me  straight  of  dang'rous  rocks? 
Which  touching  but  my  gentle  vessel's  ride, 
Would  scatter  all  her  spices  on  the  stream. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 
The  English  used  the  stones  to  reinforce  the  pier. 
Sir  J.  Hayward. 

The  contrast  in  this  respect  [durability'],  of  the 
works  of  modern  architects,  especially  in  Great 
Britain,  is  very  humiliating  to  those  who  boast  so 
loudly  of  social  advancement :  for  there  is  scarcely  a 
public  building  of  recent  date  which  will  be  in  ex- 
istence one  thousand  years  hence.  Many  of  the 
most  splendid  works  of  modern  architecture  are 
hastening  to  decay, in  what  iray  be  justly  called  the 
very  infancy  of  their  existence,  if  compared  with 
the  date  of  those  erected  in  ancient  Italy,  Greece, 
and  Egypt.  This  is  remarkably  the  case  with  the 
three  bridges  of  London,  Westminster,  and  Black- 
friars:  the  foundations  of  which  began  to  peris-ii 
most  visibly  in  the  very  lifetime  of  their  construe- 
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tors.  Every  stone  intended  for  a  durable  edifice 
ought  to  be"  tested  as  to  its  durability,  by  immersion 
in  »  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  and  ex- 
posure durinit  some  dn.vs  to  the  air.  —  Ure,  Die- 
twnarf  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

3.  (iom ;  precious  stone. 

I  thought  I  saw 

WedK-s  of  irold.  great  anchors,  heaps  of  pearl, 
Inestimable  stones,  unvalued  jewels. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  4. 

4.  Anything  made  of  stone. 

Lend  me  a  looking-glass ; 
If  that  her  breath  will  mist  or  stain  the  stone, 
Why  then  she  lives.       Shakespear,  King  Lear,  v.  3. 

5.  Calculous  concretion   in  the   kidneys  or 
bladder ;  the  disease  arising  from  a  cal- 
culus; calculus. 

A  speciflck  remedy  for  preventing  of  the  stone  I 
take  to  be  the  constant  use  of  alehoof-ale.— Sir  W. 
Temple. 

A  gentleman  supposed  his  difficulty  in  urining 
proceeded  from  the  stone.—  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

6.  Case  which  in  some  fruits  contains  the 
seed,  and  is  itself  contained  in  the  fruit. 

To  make  fruits  without  core  or  stone  is  a  curiosity. 
— Bason. 

7.  Testicle. 

A  man  that  is  ...  crookbackt,  or  a  dwarf,  or  that 
hath  a  blemish  in  his  eye,  or  be  scurvy,  or  scabbed, 
or  hath  his  stones  broken.— Leviticus,  Mi.  19. 

8.  Weight  containing  fourteen   pounds :   (a 
stone  of  meat  is  eight  pounds). 

Doe*  Wood  think  that  we  will  sell  him  a  stone  of 
wool  for  his  counters  ? — Sw\ft. 
').  Funeral  monument :  (common  in  compo- 
sition, as  gravestone,  even  when  the  mate- 
rial is  other  than  stone). 

Should  some  relenting  eye 
Glance  on  the  stone  where  our  cold  refiques  lie. 

Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelard. 
10.  State  of  torpidness  and  insensibility. 

Though  cold  like  you,  unmoved  and  silent  grown, 
I  have  not  yet  forgot  myself  to  stone. 

Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelard. 

Used  to  express  intensity. 

What  need  you  be  so  boist'rous  rough? 
I  will  not  struggle,  I  will  stand  stone  still. 

Shakespear.  King  John,  iv.  1. 
And  there  lies  Whacum  by  my  side, 
Stone  dead,  and  in  his  own  blood  dyed. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  3,  1141. 
The  fellow  held  his  breath,  and  lay  stone  still,  as  if 
be  was  dead.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

She  had  got  a  trick  of  holding  her  breath,  and 
lying  at  her  length  for  itnne  dead. — Id. 

The  cottagers  having  taken  a  country-dance  toge- 
ther, had  been  all  out,  and  stood  stone  still  with 
amaze  in  en  t.—Pope. 

Used  uiljectirally. 

[You'd]  rail  upon  the  hostess  of  the  house. 
And  nay  you  would  present  her  at  the  leet. 
Because  she  brought  stone  jugs,  and  no  seal'd  quarts. 
Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew, 

induction,  sc.  2. 

Leave  no  stone  unturned.  Do  everything  that 
can  be  done  for  the  production  or  promo- 
tion of  any  effect 

Women,  that  left  no  stone  unturn'd 
In  which  the  cause  might  be  concern'd. 
Brought  in  their  children's  spoons  and  whistles, 
To  purchase  swords,  carbines,  and  pistols. 

liutler,  Hudibras,  ii.  2  777. 
He  crimes  Invented,  left  unturn'd  no  stone 
To  make  my  guilt  appear,  and  hide  his  own. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JSneid,  ii.  133. 
Stone.  ».  a. 

1.  Pelt  or  beat  or  kill  with  stones. 

What  shall  I  do  unto  this  people?  They  be  al- 
most ready  to  stone  me.— Exodus,  xvii.  4 

2.  Harden. 

Oh  perjured  woman !  thou  dost  stone  my  heart  • 
And  mak'st  me  call  what  I  intend  to  do, 
A  murder,  which  I  thought  a  sacrifice. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  v.  2. 

3.  Remove  stones. 

(See  under  8 1  o  n  i  n  g,  verbal  abs.  2.) 
stonebow.  *.  Crossbow  which  shoots  stones. 
Hailstones  full  of  wrath  shall  b.;  cast  as  out  of  a 
stone-tune  — Wisdom  of  Solomon,  v.  22. 
O  for  a  stone-bow  to  hit  him  in  the  eye. 

Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  5. 
Stonebreak.  s.   In  Botany.  Anglicized  form 
of  Saxifraga,  or  Saxifrage ;  from  saxum  = 
stone  +frango  =  I  break.  An  artificial  trans- 
lation, rather  than  a  true  vernacular  name. 
stonecbat.      *.       Native    bird    so    called  ; 
Saxicola    rubetra :     (the    prefix    stone    is 
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said  to  be  from  the  noise,  like  that  of  the 
clicking  of  stones,  rather  than  from  the 
habitat  of  the  bird ;  the  generic  name,  how- 
ever, Saxicola,  to  which  the  older  name 
sylvia  has  been  changed,  indicates  the 
contrary). 

The  stonechat  has  much  the  habits  of  the  whin- 
chat,  frequenting  commons  and  furzy  places,  where 
they  sit  upon  the  uppermost  sprays,  and  dart  at 
every  fly  that  passes,  frequently  returning  to  the 
same  place  again  like  the  flycatcher,  to  which  they 
seem  as  nearly  allied  as  the  cold  finch  or  pied  fly- 
catcher, insects  and  worms  being  their  only  food.— 
Montagu,  Dictionary  of  British  Birds. 

stonecray.  *.  [  ?  ]  In  Falconry.  Disease  in 
hawks. 

Stonecrop.  s.  [A.S.  stancrop.~\  In  Botany. 
At  present  the  Sedum  acre;  the  plant  of 
the  extract  being  a  different  one. 

Stonecrop  tree  is  a  beautiful  tree,  but  not  com- 
mon.— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Stone-curlew,  s.  [two  words.]  In  Orni- 
thology. Thick-knee. 

stonecutter,  s.  One  whose  trade  is  to  hew 
stones. 

A  stonecutter's  man  had  the  vesiculae  of  his  lungs 
so  stuffed  with  dust,  that.in  cutting,  the  knife  went 
as  if  through  a  heap  of  sand.— Derham,  Physico- 
Theology. 

My  prosecutor  provided  me  a  monument  at  the 
stonecutter's,  and  would  have  erected  it  in  the 
parish  church. — Swift. 

stbnefiy.  *.    Fly  of  the  Caddis,  Caddis- 
worm,  or  straw-worm. 
Stonefrult.  s.     Fruit  of  which  the  seed  is 
covered  with  a  hard  shell  enveloped  in  the 
pulp ;  botanically,  by  a  drupe. 

We  gathered  ripe  apricocks  and  ripe  plums  upon 
one  tree,  from  which  we  expect  some  other  sorts  of 
slonefruit. — Boyle. 

Stoneg-all,  or  Stoneliawk.  s.  Hawk,  for 
which  the  Latin  name  is  Lithofalco  (\idos 
=  stone  +falco  =  falcon).  Word  for  word, 
the  first  is  the  fuller  form  of  Staniel. 
Stonebearted,  or  Stony-hearted,  adj. 
Hardhearted  ;  cruel ;  pitiless. 

The  stony-hearted  villains  know  it  well  enough. — 
Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  ii.  2. 
Weep,  ye  stone-hearted  men  !    Oh,  read  and  pity ! 
W.  Browne,  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  ii.  songi. 
Btoneborse.  s.     Horse  not  castrated. 

Where  there  is  most  arable  land,  stonehorses  or 
geldings  are  more  necessary.  —  Mortimer,  Hus- 
bandry. 

stonepit.  s.    Quarry. 

There's  one  found  m  a  stonepit.— Woodward. 
Stonepitcb.  s.     Hard  inspissated  pitch. 

The  Egyptian  mummies  are  reported  to  be  as 
hard  as  fitonepitch.— Bacon,  Natural  and  Experi- 
mental History. 

Stoner.  *.  One  who  strikes,  beats,  or  kills 
with  stones. 

It  was  the  character  of  Jerusalem  to  be  the  killer 
of  the  prophets,  and  the  stoner  of  them  who  were 
sent  unto  her.— Barrow,  Exposition  on  the  Creed. 
Stonescast,  or  Stonecast.  *.     Distance  to 
which  a  stone  may  be  thrown. 

A  madder  thing  to  see  them  ride,  though  not  half 
a  Stonescast.  — Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of  some 
Years'  Travels  into  Africa  and  the  Great  Asia 
p.  314. 
About  a  stone-cast  from  the  wall, 

A  sluice  with  blacken  "d  water  slept, 
And  o'er  it  many,  round  and  small. 
The  clustered  marisli-mosses  crept. 

Tennyson,  Mariana. 

Stonesmitch,  or  Stonesmickle.  s.  Stone- 
chat. 

Stonesqnarer.  s.  One  who  shapes  stones 
into  squares. 

Solomon's  builders  and  Hiram's  builders  did  hew 
them,  and  the  stnnesquarers.— 1  Kings,  v.  18. 

Stoneware,  s.  Variety  of  pottery,  consisting 
of  stone  in  powder  in  addition  to  the  clay. 

The  second  kind  (of  pottery)  consists  of  an  infu- 
sible mixture  of  earth,  which  is  refractory  in  the 
kiln,  and  continues  opaque.  This  is  pottery  pro- 
perly so  called ;  but  it  comprehends  several  sub- 
species, which  are  earthenware,  stoneware,  flint-  I 
ware,  fayence,  delftware,  iron-stone  china  &c  The  ' 
earliest  attempts  to  make  a  compact  stoneware  with  ' 
a  painted  glaze,  seem  to  have  originated  with  the  ' 
Arabians  111  Suam  about  the  ninth  century,  and  to 
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have  passed  thence  into  Majorca,  in  which  island 
they  were  carried  on  with  no  little  success. —  Ure, 
Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Stonework,  s.     Building  of  stone. 

They  make  two  walls  with  flat  stfones,  and  fill  the 
space  with  earth,  and  so  they  continue  the  stone- 
work.—Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Stoniness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Stony. 

1.  Quality  of  having  many  stones. 

The  name  Hexton  owes  its  original  to  the  stoni- 
ness  of  the  place.— Hearne. 

Small  gravel  or  stoniness  is  found  therein. — Mor- 
timer, Husbandry. 

2.  Hardness  of  mind. 

He  hath  some  stonyness  at  the  bottom.— Ham- 
mond. 
Stoning:,  verbal  abs. 

1.  Act  of  one  who  stones,  either  by  pelting 
or  by  castration. 

Crucifixion  was  a  punishment  unknown  to  the 
Jewish  laws,  among  whom  the  stoning  to  death  was 
the  punishment  for  blasphemy. — Stephens,  Sermons. 

2.  Clearing  the  ground  of  stones. 

As  the  stones  were  laid  together  in  the  wall  for 
defence  ;  so  they  were  gathered  off  from  the  soil,  to 
avoid  offence.  But  to  what  purpose  is  the  fruitful- 
ness,  fencing,  stoning,  if  the  ground  yield  a  plentiful 
crop  of  briers,  thistles,  weeds  i— Bishop  Hall,  Fasi- 
Sermon:  1628. 
Stony,  adj. 

1.  Made  of  stone. 

Nor  stony  tower,  nor  walls  of  beaten  brass, 
Can  be  retentive  to  the  strength  of  spirit. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Caesar,  i.  3. 
Nor  slept  the  winds 

Within  their  stony  caves,  but  rush'd  abroad 
From  the  four  hinges  of  the  world,  and  fell 
On  the  vext  wilderness,  whose  tallest  pines, 
Though  rooted  deep  as  high  and  sturdiest  oaks, 
Bow'd  their  stiff  necks,  loaden  with  stormy  blasts, 
Or  torn  up  sheer. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iv.  413. 
Here  the  marshy  grounds  approach  your  fields, 
And  there  the  soil  a  stony  harvest  yields. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  i.  67. 
As  in  spires  he  stood,  he  turn'd  to  stone ; 
The  stony  snake  retain'd  the  figure  still  his  own. 

Id.,  Translation  from  Ovid,  The  Trojan  War. 
They  suppose  these  bodies  to  be  only  water  petri- 
fied, or  converted  into  these  sparry  or  stony  icicles. 
— Woodward. 

2.  Abounding  with  stones. 

From  the  stony  Meenalus 
Bring  your  flocks,  and  live  with  us. 

Milton,  Arcades,  102. 

3.  Petrifying. 

Now  let  the  stony  dart  of  senseless  cold 
Pierce  to  my  heart,  and  pass  through  every  side. 

Spenser. 

4.  Hard;  inflexible;  unrelenting. 

The  stony  hardness  of  too  many  patrons'  hearts, 
not  touched  with  any  feeling  in  this  case.— Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Thou  art  come  to  answer 
A  stony  adversary,  an  inhuman  wretch, 
Uncapable  of  pity. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 
It  will  clear  their  senses  dark, 
What  may  suffice,  and  soften  stony  hearts 
To  pray,  repent,  and  bring  obedience  due. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  188. 
Indifference,  clad  in  wisdom's  guise, 
All  fortitude  of  mind  supplies; 
For  how  can  stony  bowels  melt, 
In  those  who  never  pity  felt  ? 

Swift,  On  the  Death  of  Dr.  Swift. 
Sir  Pitt  had  judged  correctly,  that  she  would  not 
quit  the  premises.  She  contented  herself  by  pre- 
serving a  solemn  and  stony  silence,  when  in  com- 
pany of  Pitt  and  his  rebellious  wife,  and  by  fright- 
ening the  children  in  the  nursery  by  the  ghastly 
gloom  of  her  demeanour.— Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair, 
ch.  xli. 

Stook.  *.  [N.Fr.  estoque.~]    Set  of  sheaves,  as 
arranged  at  harvest,  for  carting  or  leading 
off  the  land. 
Stool,  s.   [Lat.  stolo.~]   Shoot  from  the  trunk 

of  a  tree. 

Stool,  s.     [A.S.  stol.~] 

1.  Seat  without  a  back,  so  distinguished  from 
a  chair. 

If  a  chair  be  defined  a  seat  for  a  single  person, 
with  a  back  belonging  to  it,  then  a  stool  is  a  seat  for 
a  single  person  without  a  back.—  Watts,  Logick. 

Thou  fearful  fool,  . 
Why  takest  not  of  the  same  fruit  of  gold? 
Ne  sittest  down  on  that  same  silver  stool, 
To  rest  thy  weary  person  in  the  shadow  cold? 

Spenser. 

jNow  which  were  wise,  and  which  were  fools  ? 
Poor  Alma  sits  between  two  stools .' 
The  more  she  reads,  the  more  perplext. 

Prior,  Alma,  i.  230. 
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2.  Fecal  evacuation. 

There  be  medicines  that  move  stools,  and  not 
urine ;  some  other  urine,  and  not  stools :  those  that 
purge  by  stool,  are  such  as  enter  not  all,  or  little, 
into  the  mesentery  veins ;  but  either  at  the  first  are 
not  digestible  by  the  stomach,  arid  therefore  move 
immediately  downwards  to  the  (tuts;  or  else  are 
afterwards  rejected  by  the  mesentery  veins,  and  so 
turn  likewise  downwards  to  the  guts.— Bacon,  Na- 
tural and  Experimental  History. 

The  peristaltick  motion,  or  repeated  changes  of 
contraction  and  dilation,  is  not  in  the  lower  guts, 
else  one  would  have  a  continual  needing  of  going  to 
stool.— Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of 
Aliments. 

Stool  of  Repentance,  or  cutty  stool.  Punish- 
ment in  the  discipline  of  the  kirk  of  Scot- 
land, somewhat  analogous  to  the  pillory. 
It  is  elevated  above  the  congregation.  In 
some  places  there  may  be  a  seat  in  it ;  but 
it  is  generally  without,  and  the  person 
stands  therein  who  has  been  guilty  of  for- 
nication, for  three  Sundays,  in  the  fore- 
noon ;  and  after  sermon  is  called  upon  by 
name  and  surname,  the  beadle  or  kirk- 
officer  bringing  the  offender,  if  refractory, 
forwards  to  his  post ;  and  then  the  preacher 
proceeds  to  admonition.  Here  too  are  set 
to  public  view  adulterers ;  only  these  are 
habited  in  a  coarse  canvas,  analogous  to  a 
hairy  or  monastic  vest,  with  a  hood  to  it, 
which  they  call  the  sack  or  sackcloth,  and 
that  every  Sunday  throughout  a  year,  or 
longer. 

Unequal  and  unreasonable  judgement  of  things 
brings  many  a  great  man  to  the  stool  of  repentance. 
— Sir  R.  L  Estrange. 

stoolball.  s.  Play  where  balls  are  driven 
from  stool  to  stool. 

While  Betty  dances  on  the  green, 
And  Susan  is  at  stoolball  seen.    Prior,  Alma,  i.  309. 
Kind  service  cannot  be  chucked  from  hand  to 
hand  like  a  shuttlecock  or  stoolball.— Sir  W.  Scott, 
Ivanhoe,  ch.  xxvii. 

stoop.    See  Stoup. 
Stoop,  v.  n.    [A.S.  stupian.~\ 

1.  Bend  down  ;  bend  forward. 

Like  unto  the  boughs  of  this  tree  he  bended  down- 
ward, and  stooped  toward  the  earth.—  Sir  W.  Ra- 
leigh. 

2.  Lean  forward  standing  or  walking. 

When  Pelopidas  and  Isnienias  were  sent  to  Ar- 
taxerxes,  Pelopidas  did  not  unworthy;  but  Isrne- 
nias  let  fall  his  ring  to  the  ground,  and  stooping  for 
that,  was  thought  to  make  his  adoration.— liishop 
StiUingfleet. 

[He],  stooping,  open'd  my  left  side,  and  took 
From  thence  a  rib.   Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  465. 
So,  stooping  down,  as  needs  he  must, 

Who  cannot  sit  upright. 
He  grasped  the  mane  with  both  his  hands, 

And  eke  with  all  his  might. 

Cowper,  John  Gilpin. 

3.  Yield ;  bend ;  submit. 

I  am  the  son  of  Henry  the  fifth, 
Who  made  the  dauphin  and  the  French  to  stoop. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  i.  1. 
Mighty  in  her  ships  stood  Carthage  long, 
And  swept  the  riches  of  the  world  from  far; 
Yet  stoop'd  to  Rome,  less  wealthy,  but  more  strong. 
Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  v. 

4.  Descend  from  rank  or  dignity;  condescend. 

Where  men  of  great  wealth  stoop  to  husbandry,  it 
multiplieth  riches  exceedingly.— Bacon. 

He  that  condescended  so  far,  and  stooped  so  low, 
to  invite  and  to  bring  us  to  heaven,  will  not  refuse 
us  a  gracious  reception  there.  —  Boyle,  Seraphick 
Love. 

No  man  ever  so  much  feared  death,  to  avert  which 
he  stooped  to  every  meanness  and  sought  every 
remedy.  His  physician  had  sworn  that,  if  he  were 
dismissed,  the  king  would  not  survive  a  week  ;  and 
Louis,  enfeebled  by  sickness  and  terror,  bore  the 
rudest  usage  from  this  man,  and  endeavoured  to 
secure  his  services  by  vast  rewards. — Hallam,  View 
of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  pt.  ii. 
ch.  i. 

5.  Yield  ;  be  inferior. 

Death  his  death-wound  shall  then  receive, 
And  stoop  inglorious. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  251. 
These  are  arts,  my  prince, 
In  which  your  Zama  does  not  stoop  to  Home. 

Addison,  Cato. 

6.  Sink  from  resolution  or  superiority ;  con- 
descend. 

They,  whose  authority  is  required  unto  the  satis- 
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fying  of  your  demand,  do  think  it  both  dangerous 
to  admit  such  concourse  of  divided  minds,  and  un- 
meet that  their  laws,  which,  being  once  solemnly 
established,  are  to  exact  obedience  of  all  men  and  to 
constrain  thereunto,  should  so  far  stoop  as  to  hold 
themselves  in  suspense  from  taking  any  effect  upon 
you,  till  some  disputer  can  persuade  you  to  be  obe- 
dient.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

7.  Come  down  on  prey  as  a  falcon. 

When  they  stoop,  they  stoop  with  the  like  wing. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iv.  1. 
Here  stands  my  dove :  stoop  at  her,  if  you  dare. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist. 

8.  Alight  from  the  wing. 

[Satan]  ready  now 

To  stoop  with  wearied  wings  and  willing  feet, 
On  the  bare  outside  of  this  world. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  73. 
Twelve  swans  behold  in  beauteous  order  move, 
And  stoop  with  closing  pinions  from  above. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  i.  544. 

9.  Sink  to  a  lower  place. 

Cowering  low 
With  blandishment,  each  bird  stoop'd  on  his  wing. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  350. 
Stoop,  v.  a. 

1.  Submit. 

Sole  cause  that  stoops 
Their  grandeur  to  man's  eye. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  ix. 

2.  Bend  forward,  as  a  vessel  of  liquor. 

To  stoop  this  vinaore  to  the  very  lees. — Jlacket, 
Life  of  Arcfibishop  Williams,  p.  59. 

Stoop,  s. 

1.  Act  of  stooping ;  inclination  downward. 

2.  Descent  from  dignity  or  superiority. 

Can  any  loyal  subject  see 

•  With  patience  such  a  stoop  from  sovereignty  ? 
An  ocean  pour'd  upon  a  narrow  brook  f 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  iv.  2. 

3.  Fall  of  a  bird  upon  his  prey. 

Now  will  I  wander  through  the  air. 
Mount,  make  a  stoop  at  every  fair.  Waller. 

An  eagle  made  a  stoop  at  him  in  the  middle  of  his 
exaltation,  and  carried  him  away.  —  Sir  R.  L' Es- 
trange. 

Stooping-,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  one  who,  that 
which,  stoops.  In  Falconry.  See  extract. 
Stooping  is  when  a  hawke,  being  upon  her  wings 
at  the  height  of  her  pitch,  bendeth  violently  downe 
to  strike  the  fowle,  or  any  other  prey. — Latham, 
Falconry. 

stoopingiy.    adv.     In  a  stooping  manner; 
with  inclination  downwards. 

Nani  was  noted  to  tread  softly,  to  walk  stoopingly, 
and  to  raise  himself  from  benches  with  laborious 
gesture. — Sir  H.  Wotton, 

Stop.  v.  a.     [N.Fr.  estouper.'] 

1.  Hinder  from  progressive  motion. 

From  the  oracle 

They  will  bring  all ;  whose  spiritual  counsel  had, 
Shall  stop  or  spur  me. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  1. 

2.  Hinder  from  successive  operation. 

Can  any  dresses  find  a  way 
To  stop  the  approaches  of  decay, 
And  mend  a  ruin'd  face  ?  Earl  of  Dorset. 

3.  Hinder  from  any  change  of  state,  whether 
to  better  or  worse. 

4.  Hinder  from  action  or  practice. 

As  the  truth  of  Christ  is  in  me,  no  man  shall  stop 
me  of  this  boasting. — 2  Corinthians,  xi.  10. 

Friend,  'tis  the  duke's  pleasure, 
Wrhose  disposition,  all  the  world  well  knows, 
Will  not  be  rubb'd  nor  stopp'd. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  '2. 

5.  Put  an  end  to  the  motion  or  action  of  any- 
thing ;  intercept. 

Almon  falls,  old  Tyreus'  eldest  care, 
Pierced  with  an  arrow  from  the  distant  war : 
Fix'd  in  his  throat  the  flying  weapon  stood, 
And  stopp'd  his  breath,  and  drank  his  vital  blood. 
Dryden,  Translation  <f  the  ^Eneid,  vii.  741. 

6.  Repress ;  suspend. 

Every  bold  sinner,  when  about  to  engage  in  the 
commission  of  any  known  sin,  should  arrest  his 
confidence,  and  stop  the  execution  of  his  purpose 
with  this  question :  Do  I  believe  that  God  has  de- 
nounced death  to  such  a  practice,  or  do  I  not  F — 
South,  Sermons. 

7.  Suppress. 

He,  on  occasion  of  stopping  my  play,  did  me  a 
good  office  at  court,  by  representing  it  as  long  ago 
Designed. — Dryden. 

8.  llc-gulate  musical  strings  with  the  fingers. 

In  instruments  of  strings,  if  you  stop  a  string 
high,  whereby  it  hath  less  scope  to  tremble,  the 
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sound  is  more  treble,  but  yet  more  dead. — Bacon, 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

9.  Close  any  aperture. 

Ye  shall  smite  every  fenced  city,  and  every  choice 
city,  and  shall  fell  every  good  tree,  stop  all  wells  of 
water.— 2  Kings,  iii.  19. 

They  refused  to  hearken,  and  pulled  away  the 
shoulder,  and  stopped  their  ears,  that  they  should 
not  hear.— Zechariah,  vii.  11. 

A  hawk's  bell,  the  holes  stopped  up,  hang  by  a 
thread  within  a  bottle-glass,  and  stop  the  glass  close 
with  wax.— Bacon. 

His  majesty  stopped  a  leak  that  did  much  barm. — 
Id. 

Celsus  gives  a  precept  about  bleeding,  that  when 
the  blood  is  good,  which  is  to  be  judged  by  the 
colour,  that  immediately  the  vein  should  Estopped. 
— Arbuthnot. 

1 0.  Obstruct ;  encumber. 

Mountains  of  ice  that  stop  the  imagined  way. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  291. 

1 1 .  Garnish  with  proper  punctuation. 
Stop.  v.  n. 

1.  Cease  to  go  forward. 

Some  strange  commotion 
Is  in  his  brain  :  he  bites  his  lip,  and  starts  : 
Stops  on  a  sudden,  looks  upon  the  ground. 
Then  lays  his  finger  on  his  temple ;  straight 
Springs  out  into  fast  gait,  then  stops  again. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 
When  men  pursue  their  thoughts  of  space,  they 
stop  at  the  confines  of  body,  as  if  space  were  there 
at  an  end.— Locke. 

If  the  rude  throng  pour  on  with  furious  pace, 
And  hap  to  break  thee  from  a  friend's  embrace, 
Stop  short,  nor  struggle  through  the  crowd  in  vain. 
Gay,  Trivia,  iii.  87. 

2.  Cease  from  any  course  of  action. 

Encroachments  are  made  by  degrees  from  one  step 
to  another ;  and  the  best  time  to  stop  is  at  the  be- 
ginning.—Lesley. 
Stop.  s. 

1.  Cessation  of  progressive  motion. 

Thought's  the  slave  of  time,  and  life  time's  fool ; 
And  time,  that  takes  survey  of  all  the  world, 
Must  have  a  stop. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  v.  4. 

The  marigold,  whose  courtier's  face 
Echoes  the  sun,  and  doth  unlace 
Her  at  his  rise,  at  his  full  stop 
Packs  and  shuts  up  her  gaudy  shop.        Cleaveland. 

A  lion,  ranging  for  hi&prey,  made  a  stop  on  a  sud- 
den at  a  hideous  yelling  noise,  which  startled  him. — 
Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

2.  Hinderance  of  progress ;  obstruction;  act 
of  stopping. 

in  weak  and  tender  minds  we  little  know  what 
misery  this  strict  opinion  would  breed,  besides  the 
stops  it  would  make  in  the  whole  course  of  all  men's 
lives  and  actions. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

My  praise  the  Fabii  claim, 
And  thou  great  hero,  greatest  of  thy  name, 
Ordain'd  in  war  to  save  the  sinking  state, 
And  by  delays  to  put  a  stop  to  fate. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vi.  11  «4. 

Occult  qualities  put  a  stop  to  the  improvement  of 
natural  philosophy,  and  therefore  have  been  rejected. 
— Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 

Brokers  hinder  trade,  by  making  the  circuit  which 
the  money  goes  larger,  and  in  that  circuit  more  stops. 
so  that  the  returns  must  necessarily  be  slower  and 
scantier.— Locke. 

Female  zeal,  though  proceeding  from  so  good  a 
principle,  if  we  may  believe  the  French  historians, 
often  put  a  stop  to  the  proceedings  of  their  kinps, 
which  might  have  ended  in  a  reformation.— Ad- 
dison. 

3.  Repression  ;  hinderance  of  operation. 

'Tis  a  great  step  towards  the  mastery  of  our  de- 
sires to  give  this  slop  to  them,  and  shut  them  up  in 
silence. — Locke. 

4.  Cessation  of  action. 

Look  you  to  the  guard  to  night : 
Let's  teach  ourselves  that  honourable  stop, 
Not  to  outsport  discretion. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  ii.  3. 

5.  Interruption. 

Thou  art  full  of  love  and  honesty, 
And  weigh'st  thy  words  before  thou  giv'st  them 

breath  -, 

Therefore  these  stops  of  thine  fright  me  the  more. 
Shakespear,  Othello,  iii.  3. 

6.  Prohibition  of  sale. 

If  they  should  open  a  war,  they  foresee  the  con- 
sumption France  must  fall  into  by  the  stop  of  their 
wine  and  salts,  wholly  taken  off  by  our  two  nations. 
—Sir  W.  Temple. 

7.  That  which  obstructs;  obstacle;  impedi- 
ment. 

The  proud  Duessa,  full  of  wrathful  spight 
And  fierce  disdain  to  be  affronted  so, 
Inforced  her  purple  beast  with  all  her  might, 
That  stop  out  of  the  way  to  overthrow. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
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On  indeed  they  went :  but  O !  not  far; 
A  fatal  *top  traversed  their  headlong  course. 

Darnel. 

Blessrd  be  that  God  who  cast  rubs,  stops,  and 
hindrances  in  my  way,  when  1  was  attempting  tut 
commission  of  such  a  sin.— South,  Sermons. 

So  melancholy  a  prospect  should  inspire  us  with 
teal  to  oppose  some  stop  to  the  rising  torrent,  and 
check  this  overflowing  of  ungodliness.— Roger*. 

8.  In  Music. 

a.  Hole  or  vent  in  a  wind-instrument  which 
is  stopped  by  the  finger. 

You  would  play  upon  me,  you  would  seem  to 
know  my  stops-,  you  would  pluck  out  the  heart  of 
my  mystery.— Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

Blest  are  those. 

Whose  blood  and  judgement  are  so  well  com- 
mingled. 

That  they  are  not  a  pipe  for  fortune's  finger. 
To  sound  what  stop  she  please.  lout. 

A  variety  of  strings  may  be  observed  on  their 
harps,  and  of  stops  on  their  tibite ;  which  shews  the 
little  foundation  that  such  writers  have  gone  upon, 
who,  from  a  short  passage  in  a  etattiok  author,  have 
determined  the  precise  sha[ie  of  the  ancient  musical 
instruments,  with  the  exact  number  of  their  pipes, 
strings,  and  stops.— Addison,  'travels  in  Italy. 

b.  Gradation   of   the    scale  made    by   the 
fingers  on  the  strings  of  a  lute. 

The  further  a  string  is  strained,  the  less  super- 
straining  goeth  to  a  note;  for  it  rcquircth  good 
winding  of  a  string  before  it  will  make  any  note  at 
all :  and  in  the  stops  of  lutes,  the  higher  they  go,  the 
leas  distance  is  between  the  frets.— Bacon. 

c.  Mechanism  of  the  organ,  by  which  a  cer- 
tain range  of  pipes  is  opened  or  closed. 

The  organ-sound  a  time  survives  the  stop, 
Before  it  doth  the  dyine  note  give  up. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wart  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

The  harp 

Had  work,  and  rested  not ;  the  solemn  pipe, 
And  dulcimer,  all  organs  of  sweet  stop. 

Hilton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  594. 
The  sound 

Of  instruments,  that  made  melodious  chime, 
Was  heard  of  harp  and  organ ;  and  who  moved 
Their  stops,  and  chords,  was  seen  ;  his  volant  touch 
Instinct  through  all  proportions,  low  and  high, 
Fled,  and  pursued  transverse  the  resonant  fugue. 

Ibid.  xi.  551. 

9.  Point  in  writing,  by  which  sentences  are 
distinguished. 

Even  the  iron-pointed  pen, 
That  notes  the  trairick  dooms  of  men, 
Wet  with  tears  still'd  from  the  eyes 
Of  the  flinty  destinies. 
Would  have  learn'd  a  softer  style, 
And  have  been  ashamed  to  spoil 
His  life's  sweet  story  by  the  haste 
Of  a  cruel  stop  ill-placed.  Crashaw. 

Stopcock.  ».    Pipe  made  to  let  out  liquor, 
stopped  by  a  turning  cock. 

No  roan  could  spit  from  him  without  it,  but 
would  drivel  like  some  paralytick  or  fool ;  the 
tongue  being  as  a  stopcock  to  the  air,  till  upon  its 
removal  the  spittle  is  driven  away.— Orew,  Cosmolo- 
ffia  Sacra. 

Stopgap,  s.     Something  substituted;   tem- 
porary expedient. 

stoppage,  s.   Act  of  stopping ;  state  of  being 
stopped. 

The  effects  are  a  stoppage  of  circulation  by  too 
great  a  weight  upon  the  heart,  and  suffocation.— 
Ar/ftithnot. 

The  stoppage  of  a  cough,  or  spitting,  increases 
phlegm  in  the  stomach.— Sir  J.  Floyer,  Preterna- 
tural State  of  the  animal  Humours. 
Stopper.  «. 

1.  One  who  closes  any  aperture. 

The  ancients  of  Gebal,  and  the  wise  men  thereof, 
were  in  thee  thy  calkers,  [in  the  margin  stoppers  of 
chinks.]— Ezekiel,  xxvii. ». 

2.  Tobacco- stopper. 

Little  tube  of  mighty  power. . . . 
With  my  little  stopper  prt-st. 

J.  H.  Browne,  Imitation  of  A.  Philips. 

stopiess.    adj.     Not  to  be  stopped ;  irre- 
sistible. 

Making  a  civil  and  staid  senate  rude, 
And  stopless  as  a  running  multitude. 

Sir  W.  Davenant,  On  King  Charles  TI.'s  Return. 
Stopple,  s.    That  by  which  any  hole  or  the 
mouth  of  any  vessel  is  filled  up. 

Bottles  swinged,  or  carried  in  a  wheel-barrow 
upon  rough  ground,  fill  not  full,  but  leave  some  air ; 
for  if  the  liquor  come  close  to  the  stopple,  it  cannot 
flower. — Bacon. 

There  were  no  shuts  or  stopples  made  for  the  ears, 
that  any  loud  or  fharp  noise  miirht  awaken  it,  as 
also  a  soft  and  gentle  murmur  provoke  it  to  sleep.— 
May,  On  the  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the 
Works  of  the  Creation. 
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Storage,  s.    Laying  up  as  a  stock  or  store. 

The  first  and  most  natural  cry  would  be  for  irri- 
gation, and  this,  no  doubt,  is  one  of  the  best  cures 
for  famine.    But  irrigation  itself  means  only  the 
storage  and  distribution  of  a  natural  water  supply, 
and  this  supply  depends  upon  the  rainfall  of  the 
season.— Times'  Newspaper,  February  25, 1869. 
Storax.   s.    [Gr.  arvpaZ;   Lat.  ttyrcu."]     In 
Botany  and  Pharmacy.      Balsam  of   the 
styrax ;  liquidamber :  (storax  is  the  Eng- 
lish, styrax  the  Latin  form). 

I  yielded  a  pleasant  odour  like  the  best  myrrh,  as 
galb'anum  and  onyx,  and  sweet  storax—  Ecclesias- 
ticus,  xxiv.  13. 

Storax,  styrax,  flows  from  the  twigs  and  the  trunk 
of  the  Liquidamber  styraciflua,  a  tree  which  grows 
in  Louisiana,  Virginia,  and  Mexico.  Liquidamber, 
as  this  resin  is  called,  is  a  brown  or  ash-gray  sub- 
stance, of  the  consistence  of  turpentine,  which  dries 
up  rapidly,  has  an  agreeable  smell,  like  benzoin,  and 
a  bittcris'h,  sharp,  burning  taste.  It  dissolves  m 
four  parts  of  alcohol  and  affords  1-4  per  cent,  of 
benzoic  acid.—  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufac- 
tures, and  Mines. 
Store,  s. 

1.  Large  number;  large  quantity;  plenty. 

The  ships  are  fraught  with  store  of  victuals,  and 
good  quantity  of  treasure.— Bacon. 

None  yet,  but  store  hereafter  from  the  earth 
Up  hither  like  aerial  vapours  flew, 
Of  all  things  transitory  and  vain,  when  sin 
With  vanity  had  fill'd  the  works  of  men. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  444. 

\Vith  store  of  ladies,  whose  bright  eyes 
Rain  influence,  and  judge  the  prize 
Of  wit  and  arms,  while  both  contend 
To  win  her  grace  whom  all  commend. 

Id.,  L' Allegro,  121. 

Jove,  grant  me  length  of  life,  and  years  good  store 
Heap  on  my  bending  back. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  x.  301. 

2.  Stock  accumulated  ;  supply  hoarded. 

We  lived  as  unconcern'd  and  happily 
As  the  first  age  in  nature's  golden  scene, 
Supine  amidst  our  flowing  store, 
We  slept  securely,'  and  we  dreamt  of  more. 

Dryden,  Threnodia  Augustalis,  11. 
Divine  Cecilia  came, 
Inventress  of  the  vocal  frame : 
The  sweet  enthusiast  from  her  sacred  store 
Enlarged  the  former  narrow  bounds, 
And  added  length  to  solemn  sounds. 

Id.,  Alexander's  Feast,  161. 
Thee,  goddess,  thee,  Britannia's  isles  adores  : 
How  has  she  oft  exhausted  all  her  stores, 
How  oft  in  fields  of  death  thy  presence  sought ! 
Nor  thinks  the  mighty  prize  too  dearly  bought. 
Addison,  Letter  from  Italy  to  Lord  Halifax,  127. 

3.  State  of  being  accumulated  ;  hoard. 

Is  not  this  laid"  up  in  store  with  me,  and  sealed  up 
among  my  treasures  t— Deuteronomy,  xxxii.  34. 

4.  Storehouse ;  magazine. 

Sulphurous  and  nitrous  foam, 
Concocted  and  adusted,  they  reduced 
To  blackest  grain,  and  into  store  convey'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  513. 

store,  adj.  Hoarded  ;  laid  up;  accumulated. 
What  floods  of  treasure  have  flowed  into  Europe 
by  that  action,  so  that  the  cause  of  Christendom  is 
raised  since  twenty  times  told  :  of  this  treasure  the 
gold  was  accumulate  and  store  treasure;  but  the 
silver  is  still  growing.— Bacon,  Advertisement  touch- 
ing a  Holy  War. 

Store,  v.  a.  [N.Fr.  estorer,  estorement  = 
provisions,  from  Lat.  instauro  =  l  repair 
anything.] 

1.  Furnish ;  replenish. 

Wise  Plato  said  the  world  with  men  was  stored, 
That  succour  each  to  other  might  afford. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Of  Prudence. 
Her  face  with  thousand  beauties  blest ; 

Her  mind  with  thousand  virtues  stored- 
Her  power  with  boundless  jov  confest, 
Her  person  only  not  adored. 

Prior,  Ode  on  the  Death  of  Queen  Mary,  xxxv. 

2.  Stock  against  a  future  time. 

Borne  were  of  opinion  that  it  were  best  to  stay 
where  they  were,  until  more  aid  and  store  of  vic- 
tuals were  come ;  but  others  said  the  enemy  were 
but  barely  stored  with  victuals,  and  therefore  could 
not  long  hold  out.— Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks 

One  having  stored  a  pond  of  four  acres  with  carps 
tench,  and  other  fish,  and  only  put  in  two  small 
pikes  at  seven  years'  end,  upon  the  draught,  not 
one  flsh  was  left,  but  the  two  pikes  grown  to  an 
excessive  bigness.— Sir  M.  Hale. 

The  mind  reflects  on  its  own  operations  about  the 
ideas  got  by  sensation,  and  thereby  stores  itself  with 
a  new  set  of  ideas,  which  I  call  ideas  of  reflection  — 
Locke. 

3.  Lay  up  ;  hoard. 

Let  the  main  part  of  the  corn  be  a  common  stock 
laid  in  and  stored  up,  and  then  delivered  out  in  nro- 
portion.— Bacon, 
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Storehouse,  s. 

1.  Magazine;  treasury;  place  in  which  things 
are  hoarded  and  reposited  against  a  time 
of  use. 

By  us  it  is  willingly  confessed,  that  the  Scripture 
of  God  is  a  storehouse  abounding  with  inestimable 
treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  in  many  kinds 
over  and  above  things  in  this  kind  barely  necessary. 
—Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Joseph  opened  all  the  storehouses,  and  sold  unto 
the  Egyptians. — Genesis,  xli.  50. 

Suffer  us  to  famish,  and  their  storehouses  cramm'd 
with  grain  !  Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  i.  1. 

To  these  high  powers  a  storehouse  doth  pertain, 

Where  tlfey  all  arts  and  general  reasons  lay; 
Which  in  the  soul,  ev'n  after  death,  remain, 

And  no  Lethean  flood  can  wash  away. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  On  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

My  heart  hath  been  a  storehouse  long  of  things 
And  sayings  laid  up,  portending  strange  events. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  ii.  103. 

The  image  of  God  was  resplendent  in  man's  prac- 
tical understanding,  that  storehouse  of  the  soul,  in 
which  are  treasured  up  the  rules  of  action  and  the 
seeds  of  morality.— South,  Sermons. 

As  many  different  sounds  as  can  be  made  by 
single  articulations,  so  many  letters  there  are  in  the 
storehouse  of  nature. — Holder. 

Early  in  the  spring  Athlone  and  Cohorn  had,  by  a 
bold  and  dexterous  move,  surprised  Givet,  and  had 
utterly  destroyed  both  storehouses  and  stores.  — 
Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  xxii. 

2.  Great  mass  reposited. 

They  greatly  joyed  merry  tales  to  feign, 
Of  which  a  storehouse  did  with  her  remain. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Storekeeper,  s.     One  whose  business  is  to 
look  after  and  keep  stores. 

The  Stationery  Office  in  London  . . .  consists  of  a 
comptroller,  a  storekeeper,  and  about  thirty  clerks 
and  other  subordinate  officers,  and  has  a  branch 
establishment  at  Dublin. — li.  J.  Courtney,  in  Brando 
and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and 
Art,  Stationery. 

Storer.  s.     One  who  lays  up. 
A  wench  of  a  storer,  or 

Your  sutler's  wife.  li.  Jonson,  Devil  is  an  Ass. 

Storied,  adj.  Furnished  with  stories;  adorned 
with  historical  pictures. 

Let  my  due  feet  never  fail 
To  walk  the  studious  cloister  pale, 
And  love  the  high-embowed  roof, 
With  antick  pillar,  massy  proof; 
And  storied  windows,  richly  dight, 
Casting  a  dim  religious  light. 

Milton,  II  Penseroso,  155. 
Some  greedy  minion  or  imperious  wife 
The  trophied  arches,  storied  halls,  invade. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  303. 
Can  storied  urn  or  animated  bust 

Back  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting  breath  ? 
Can  honour's  voice  provoke  the  silent  dust, 
Or  flattery  soothe  the  dull  cold  e;\r  of  death? 

Gray,  Elegy  written  in  a  Country  Churchyard. 
Place  it  where  sweetest  sunlight  falls 
Upon  the  storied  walls.    Tennyson,  Ode  to  Memory. 

Storier.  s.      Historian ;    relater  of  stories. 
Obsolete. 

The  storie  . . .  made  of  thre  moost  famese  arid 
credible  starters  in  Greek  lend.— Bishop  Pecock,  in 
Lewis's  Life  of  him,  p.  117. 
Storifyin?.  part,  adj:     Historical.     Hare. 

Tacitus  complains  his  storifuing  vein  is  becalmed 
—Christian  Religion's  Appeal,  p.  70. 

Stork.  *.     [A.S.  store-']     Bird  of  the  genus 
Ciconia. 

The  stork  in  the  heaven  knoweth  her  appointed 
times. — Jeremiah,  viii.  7. 

Who  bid  the  stork,  Columbus  like,  explore 
Heavens  not  his  own,  and  worlds  unknown  before? 
Who  calls  the  council,  states  the  certain  day, 
Who  forms  the  phalanx,  and  who  points  the  way  ? 
Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iii.  105. 

In  the  days  of  Merrett,  Willoughby,  and  Ray,  the 
white  stork  was  considered  a  very  rare  visitor  to 
this  country.  Dr.  Turner  even  mentions  that  he  had 
only  seen  it  in  confinement;  but  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  writing  at  Norwich,  says, '  I  have  seen  this 
bird  in  the  fens,  and  some  have  been  shot  in  the 
marshes  between  this  and  Yarmouth.'  Bewick  says 
that  Wallis,  in  his  History  of  Northumberland, 
mentions  one  which  was  killed  near  Chollerford 

Bridge,  in  the  year  1766 This  species  is  recorded 

by  Dr.  Harvey  to  have  been  killed  at  Permoy,  in 
Ireland.  Dr.  Edward  Moore,  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Gosling,  says,  that  three  birds  have  been  ob- 
tained in  Devonshire.  One  killed  in  Hampshire  in 
1808,  by  the  gamekeeper  of  John  Guitton,  Esq.,  of 
Little  Park,  near  VVickham.  One  has  been  killed 
near  Salisbury  :  one  bird,  out  of  a  flock  of  four,  was 
shot  m  Oxfordshire.  Two  have  been  killed  in  Kent ; 
one  of  them  in  Ilomney  Marsh ;  the  second  near 
Sandwich.  One  was  killed  at  Mildenhall,  in  Suffolk, 
in  1830.  Several  have  been  killed  in  Norfolk.  I 
learn  from  Frederick  Holme,  Esq.,  that  a  flock  of 
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four  or  five  white  storks  haunted  the  pools  of  Kedby 
Common  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  for  some 
time  in  the  spring  of  1830;  and  one  of  them  was 
shot.    One  specimen  has  been  killed  in  Scotland, 
communicated  to  me  by  Thomas  M.  Grant,  Esq. ; 
and  two  examples  are  said  to  have  been  killed  in 
Shetland.    W.  R.  Fisher.  Esq.,  sent  me  word  that  a 
white  stork  was  shot  at  Hal  vergate,  seven  miles  from 
Yarmouth,  in  May,  1842 ;  another  was  shot  at  Brey- 
den,  near  Yarmouth,  in  1852 ;  and  Thomas  Thorn- 
hill,  Esq.,  favoured  me  with  notice  of  one  killed  in 
Essex  during  the  same  year.  The  first  occurrence  of 
the  black  stork  in  a  wild  state  in  this  country,  was 
made  known  by  Colonel  Montagu  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  Linnsean  Society  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1815 ; 
and  I  am  not  aware  that  more  than  three  or  four 
other  examples  of  this  bird  have  occurred  since.— 
Yarrell,  History  of  British  Birds. 
Storksbill.  s.     In  Botany.     Native  plant  of 
the  genus  Erodium  (cicutarium  and  moscha- 
tum).  Like  Cranesbill,  which  is  an  approxi- 
mate translation  of  Geranium  (Gr.  yipavos 
=  crane)  and  Heronsbill  (which  is  a  better 
rendering  of  Erodium,  heron,   than  the 
present  word)  the  name  is  taken  from  the 
beaklike  character   of   the  fructification. 
The  etymological  equivalent  of  Storksbill  is 
Pelargonium. 
Storm,  s.     [A.S.] 
1.  Tempest;  commotion  of  the  elements. 

We  hear  this  fearful  tempest  sing, 
Yet  seek  no  shelter  to  avoid  the  storm. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  ii.  1. 
Them  she  upstays,  mindless  the  while 
Herself,  though  fairest  unsupported  flower, 
From  her  best  prop  so  far,  and  storm  so  nigh. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  431. 
Sulphurous  hail  shot  after  us  in  storm. 

Ibid.  i.  172. 
Then  stay,  my  child !  storms  beat  and  rolls  the 

main  ; 
Oh !  beat  those  storms,  and  roll  the  seas  in  vain. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  ii.  414. 
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Stormbird,  or  Stormcock.  s.     Name  for  the 
missel-bird,   missel-thrush,   or  mistletoe- 
thrush;  Turdus  viscivorus. 
Stormful.  adj.     Stormy. 

The  savage  Prussians,  with  their  amber-fishing 
their  bear-hunting,  their  bloody  idolatry,  and 
stormful  untutored  energy,  are  brought  vividly 
into  view.  —  Carlyle,  Critical  and  Miscellaneous 
Essays,  Writings  of  Werner. 

Nature  too  is  putting  forth  her  green  hopes,  under 
bright  sunshine  defaced  by  the  stormful  east.— Id., 
The  French  Revolution,  pt.  ii.  b.  i.  ch.  vii. 

Storming:,  verbal  abs.     Taking  by  storm. 

Three  hundred  men  at  am>s  I  think  it  was, 
You  freely  fell  upon  with  sword  in  hand, 
After  the  storming  of  the  fort  at  Sas. 

H.  Taylor,  Philip  van  Artevelde,  Part  I.  i.  2. 
stormwind.  *.     Blast  of  a  tempest. 
And  now  the  stormwind  came,  and  it 

Was  terrible  and  strong ; 
It  struck  with  its  o'crtaking  wings, 
And  chased  us  south  along. 

Coleridge,  Ancient  Mariner. 
Stormy,  adj. 

1.  Tempestuous. 

The  rising  of  some  stormie  flood. 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  634 :  1610. 
Bellowing  clouds  burst  with  a  stormy  sound, 
And  with  an  armed  winter  strew  the  ground. 

Addison. 

The  tender  apples  from  their  parents  rent 
By  stormy  shocks,  must  not  neglected  lie. 


Ye  mariners  of  England, 

Who  guard  our  native  seas ; 
Whose  flag  has  braved  a  thousand  years 

The  battle  and  the  breeze : 
Your  glorious  standard  launch  again, 

To  meet  another  foe ; 
As  ye  sweep,  through  the  deep, 

While  the  stormy  tempests  blow ; 
While  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long, 

And  the  stormy  tempests  blow. 


J.  Philips,  Cyder. 


I'll  follow  thee  through  sunshine  and  "through    2t  Violent;  passionate. 


Campbell. 


storm. 

H.  Taylor,  Philip  van  Artevelde,  Part  I.  ii.  3. 

2.  Assault  in  a  fortified  place. 

How  by  storm  the  walls  were  won, 
Or  how  the  victor  sack'd  and  burnt  the  town. 

Dry  den. 

3.  Commotion  ;  sedition  ;  tumult ;  clamour ; 
bustle. 

Whilst  I  in  Ireland  nourish  a  mighty  band, 
I  will  stir  up  in  England  some  black  storm. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iii.  1. 

Her  sister 

Began  to  scold,  and  raise  up  such  a  storm, 
That  mortal  ears  might  hardly  endure  the  din. 

Id.,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  1. 

4.  Affliction  ;  calamity  ;  distress. 

A  brave  man  struggling  in  the  storms  of  fate, 
And  greatly  falling  with  a  falling  state. 

Pope,  Prologue  to  Addison' s  Cato. 

5.  Violence ;  vehemence  ;  tumultuous  force. 

As  oft  as  we  are  delivered  from  those  either  im- 
minent or  present  calamities,  against  the  storm  arid 
tempest  whereof  we  all  instantly  craved  favour  from 
above,  let  it  be  a  question  what  we  should  render 
unto  God  for  his  blessings,  universally, sensibly,  and 
extraordinarily  bestowed.  —  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

(See  also  under  Stress.) 

Storm,  v.  a.    Attack  by  open  force. 

From  ploughs  and  harrows  sent  to  seek  renown, 
They  tight  in  fields,  and  storm  the  shaken  town. 

Dryden. 

There  the  brazen  tower  was  storm'd  of  old, 
When  Jove  descended  in  almighty  gold. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  First  Book  of 

the  Thebais  ofStatius. 
Storm,  v.  n. 

1.  Raise  tempests. 

So  now  he  storms  with  many  a  sturdy  stoure, 
80  now  his  blustering  blast  each  coast  doth  scoure. 

Spenser. 

2.  Rage ;  fume  ;  be  loudly  angry. 

Hoarse,  and  all  in  rage, 
As  mock'd  they  storm. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  58. 
When  you  return,  the  master  storms,  the  lady 
scolds.— Swift. 

While  thus  they  rail,  and  scold,  and  storm, 
It  passes  but  for  common  form. 

Id.,  Journal  of  a  Modern  Lady. 
Then  the  music  touched  the  gates  and  died ; 
Hose  again  from  where  it  seemed  to  fail, 
Stormed  in  orbs  of  song,  a  growing  gale. 

Tennyson,  The  Vision  of  Sin. 

Stormbeat.  .v.     Injured  by  storm. 

O  turn  thy  rudder  hitherward  awhile ; 
Here  may  thy  storm-bett  vessel  safely  tyde. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
VOL.  II. 


Story.  *.     Floor ;  flight  of  rooms. 

Avoid  enormous  heights  of  seven  stories,  and  the 
contrary  fault  of  low  distended  fronts.  —  Sir  H. 
Wotton,  Elements  of  Architecture. 

Sonnets  or  elegies  to  Chloris 
Might  raise  a  house  about  two  stories; 
A  lyrick  ode  would  slate ;  a  catch 
Would  tile ;  an  epigram  would  thatch.  Swift. 

Story,  v.  a.  [  ?  N.Fr.  estorer  (from  Lat. 
instauro)  =  construct.]  Range  one  under 
another. 

Because  all  the  parts  of  an  undisturbed  fluid  are 
of  equal  gravity,  or  gradually  placed  or  storied,  ac- 
cording to  the  difference  of  it ;  any  concretion  that 
can  be  supposed  to  be  naturally  and  mechanically 
made  in  such  a  fluid,  must  have  a  like  structure  of 
its  several  parts ;   that  is,  either  be  all  over  of  a 
similar  gravity,  or  have  the  more  ponderous  parts 
nearer  to  its  basis. — Bentley,  Sermons. 
Story,  s.     [Lat.  historia  ;  Gr.  turopia.] 
1.  History;  account  of  things  past. 

The  fable  of  the  dividing  of  the  world  between 
the  three  sons  of  Saturn  arose  from  the  true  story 
of  the  dividing  of  the  earth  between  the  three 
brethren,  the  sons  of  Noah. — Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Thee  I  have  heard  relating  what  was  done 
Ere  my  remembrance :  now  hear  me  relate 
My  story,  which  perhaps  thou  hast  not  heard. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  203. 
Matters  of  fact,  concerning  times,  places,  persons, 
actions,  which  depend  upon  story,  and  the  relation 
of  others,  these  things  are  not  capable  of  being 
proved  by  such  scientincal  principles.— Bishop  Wil- 
kins. 

Governments  that  once  made  such  a  noise,  as 
founded  upon  the  deepest  counsels  and  the  strongest 
force;  yet  by  some  slight  miscarriage,  which  let  in 
ruin  upon  them,  are  now  so  utterly  extinct,  that 
nothing  remains  of  them  but  a  name ;  nor  are  there 
the  least  traces  of  them  to  be  found  but  only  in 
story. — South,  Sermons. 

1.  Small  tale  ;  petty  narrative  ;  account  of  a 
single  incident. 

In  the  road  between  Bern  and  Soleurre,  a  monu- 
ment erected  by  the  republick  of  Bern  tells  us  the 
story  of  an  Englishman  not  to  be  met  with  in  any 
of  our  own  writers.— Addison. 

3.  Idle  or  trifling  tale ;  petty  fiction ;  eu- 
phemism, or  mild  term,  for  a  lie  ;  fib. 

These  flaws  and  starts  would  well  become 
A  woman's  story  at  a  winter's  fire, 
Authorized  by  her  grandanie. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  4, 
This  scene  had  some  bold  Greek  or  British  bard 
Beheld  of  old,  what  stories  had  we  heard 
Of  fairies,  satyrs,  and  the  nymphs  their  dames, 
Their  feasts,  their  revels,  and  their  amorous  flames ! 
Sir  J.  Veil  ham,  Cooper's  Hill. 
6U 
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Hos  ego  versiculos  feci,  tulit  alter  honores- 

I  wrote  the  lines ; claim'd  them ;  he  told  stories. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  LtgenUs, 

Note  on  the  Cynotaph. 
JJrops  of  compassion  tremble  on  my  eyelids, 
Ready  to  fall  as  soon  as  you  have  told  your 

Pitiful  story.— 

Awry,  God  bless  you,  I  have  none  to  tell,  sir, 
Only  last  night,  a-drinking  at  The  Chequers, 
Inis  poor  old  hat  and  breeches,  as  you  see,  were 

Torn  in  a  scuffle. 
Canning,  Poetry  of  the  Antijacobin,  Friend  of 

Humanity  and  the  Knifegrinder. 
Voltaire  has  a  curious  essay  to  show  that  most  of 
pur  best  modern  stories  and  plots  originally  be- 
longed to  the  eastern  nations,  a  fact  which  has  been 
made  more  evident  by  recent  research.— /.  Disraeli 
Curiosities  of  Literature,  Prior's  Hans  Carvel. 

Story,  v.  a.  Tell  in  the  manner  of,  de- 
liver as,  history;  give  an  account  of  any- 
thing; relate;  narrate.  Mare. 

How  worthy  he  is,  I  will  leave  to  appear  hereafter, 
rather  than  story  him  in  his  own  hearing.— Shake- 
spear,  Cymbeline,  i.  5. 

'Tis  not  vain  or  fabulous 

What  the  sage  poets,  taught  by  the  heavenly  muse, 
Mory  d  of  old  in  high  immortal  verse, 
Of  dire  chimeras  and  enchanted  isles, 
And  rifted  rocks,  whose  entrance  leads  to  hell. 

T,  .  Milton,  Comus,  514. 

It  is  stoned  of  the  brazen  Colossus,  in  the  island 


Storybook,  s.  Book  containing  stories  or 
tales;  collection  or  repertory  of  stories 
tales,  or  fables. 

My  maid  left  on  the  table  one  of  her  story-books, 
which  I  found  full  of  strange  impertinence,  of  poor 
servants  who  came  to  be  ladies.— Swift. 
Storyteller,  s. 

\.  One  who  relates  tales  in  conversation  ; 
historian,  in  contempt. 

In  such  a  satire  all  would  seek  a  share, 
And  every  fool  will  fancy  he  is  there ; 
Old  storytellers  too  must  pine  and  die, 
To  see  their  antiquated  wit  laid  by ; 
Like  her  who  miss'd  her  name  in  a  lampoon, 
And  grieved  to  find  herself  decay'd  so  soon. 

_,  Dryden. 

Company  will  be  no  longer  pestered  with  dull 
dry,  tedious  storytellers.— Swift,  Polite  Conversa- 
tion. 

2.  One  who  tells  fibs. 

Storytelling:,  s.     System,  habit,  amusement 

or  pastime,  of  telling  stories ;  practice  or 

art  of  a  storyteller. 

a.  In  the  way  of  narrative. 

A  Christmas  party  was  gathered  round  a  fire— a 
leaping,  roaring,  jovial  coal  fire— and  indulging  in 
the  orthodox  amusement  of  storu-tellina  — Sola 
Dutch  Pictures,  Wild  Mr.  Will.  ' 

b.  As  lies  or  fibs. 

Stot.  *.  [A. S.  stotte  =  hack-horse;  stod-hors 
=  stallion.]  Young  bullock  or  steer. 

Stound.  v.  n.     Be  in  pain  or  sorrow. 

Stound.  *.  [A.S.  stonian  =  dash,  strike, 
stun.] 

1.  Sorrow;  grief;  mishap. 

Begin  and  end  the  bitter  baleful  stound.  Spenter. 

The  fox  his  copesmate  found, 
To  whom  complaining  his  unhappy  stound, 
He  with  him  fared  some  better  chance  to  find.     Id. 

2.  Shooting  pain. 

Keep  your  corpse  from  the  carefull  stounds 
That  in  my  carrion  carcase  abounds,  Spenser. 

3.  Noise. 

With  that  he  roar'd  aloud,  as  he  were  wood, 
That  all  the  palace  quaked  at  the  stound.    Spenter. 

4.  Astonishment;  amazement. 

Thus  we  stood  as  in  a  stound, 
And  wet  with  tears,  like  dew,  the  ground. 

Oay,  Prologue  to  the  Shepherd's  Week. 

5.  Hour ;  time ;  season ;  small  space  of  time. 

Till  that  stownd  could  never  wight  him  harme 
By  subtility,  nor  slight,  nor  might,  nor  mightv 
charme.  Spenser 

Marks  that  wijl  be  ever  found, 
To  remember  this  glad  stound.  B.  Jonson,  Masques. 
Stonp.  s.     [A.S.  stoppa.~\ 
1.  Cup  of  liquor. 

Come  lieutenant,  I  have  a  stoop  of  wine ;  and  here 
without  are  a  brace  of  gallants,  that  would  fain  have 
a  measure  to  the  health  of  Othelio.— ishakesnear 
Othello,  ii.  3. 

There's   nothing  more  in  me,  sir,  but  may  be 
squeezed  out  without  racking;  only  a  stoop  or  two. 
of  wine.— Sir  J.  Denham,  The  Sophy. 
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A  caldron  of  fat  beef,  and  ttoop  of  ale, 
On  the  huzzaing  mob  shall  more  prevail, 
Than  if  you  give  them,  with  the  nicest  art, 
RiKOut,  of  peacocks'  brains.  "JUjffifo  Cookery, 

Each  of  these  empty  stoups,  now.  which  my  ne- 
phew and  his  drunken  comrades  have  swilled  off, 
should  have  been  a  matter  of  profit  to  one  in  my 
line,  and  I  must  set  them  down  a  dead  loss.— <!>«r  w . 
Scott,  Keniltoorth,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Post  fastened  in  the  earth:   (a  northern 

word). 

It  might  be  known  hard  by  an  ancient  stoop, 
Where  Brew  an  oak  in  elder  days. 

Tancred  and  Gismunda. 

stour.  *.  [A.S.  ttyrung  =  stirring.]  Assault ; 
incursion ;  tumult. 

And  he  that  harrow'd  hell  with  heavy  stour, 
The  faulty  souls  from  thence  brought  to  his  heavenly 
b,,wr.  Spenser. 

Love,  that  long  since  has  to  thy  mighty  powre 
Per  force  subdued  my  poor  captived  heart, 
And  raging  now  therein  with  restless  stowre, 
Dost  tyrannize  in  every  weaker  part.  Id. 

The  giant  struck  so  mainly  merciless, 
That  could  have  overthrown  a  stony  tower, 
And  were  not  heavenly  grace  that  him  did  bless, 
He  had  been  poulder'd  all  as  thin  as  flower, 
But  he  was  wary  of  that  deadly  stowre.  Id. 

stoat,  adj.   [N.Fr.  estout ;  Dutch;  German, 

ttolz  =  proud.] 
1.  Strong;  lusty;  valiant. 

When  I  was  young, 
I  do  remember  how  my  father  said, 
A  stouter  champion  never  handled  sword. 

Shakespear.  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  ill.  4. 
Some  captain  of  the  land  or  fleet, 
Stout  of  hit  hands,  but  of  a  soldier's  wit ; 
Cries,  I  hare  sense  to  serve  my  turn  in  store, 
And  he's  a  rascal  who  pretends  to  more. 

Dry  den.  Translation  of  Persius,  ill.  143. 
Oft,  working  by  her  husband's  side, 
Ruth  does  what  Simon  cannot  do ; 
For  she,  with  scanty  cause  of  pride, 

Is  stouter  of  the  two.      Wordsworth,  Simon  Lee. 
'2.  Brave ;  bold ;  intrepid. 

He  lost  the  character  of  a  bold,  stout,  and  mag- 
nanimous man,  which  he  had  been  long  reputed  to 
he.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Orand  Rebel- 
lion. 

3.  Obstinate ;  pertinacious ;  resolute ;  proud. 

The  lords  all  stand, 
To  clear  their  cause  most  resolutely  stout.     Daniel. 

There  virtue  and  stout  honour  pass'd  the  guard, 
Those  only  friends  that  could  not  be  debarr'd. 

Bathurst. 

4.  Strong;  firm. 

The  stoutest  vessel  to  the  storm  gave  way, 
And  suck'd  through  loosen'd  planks  the  rushing  sea. 
Itryden,  Translation  of  the  sKneid,  i.  170. 

Stoat.  «.     Strongest  kind  of  porter. 
Should  but  his  muse  descending  drop 
A  slice  of  bread  and  mutton-chop. 
Or  kindly,  when  his  credit's  out, 
Surprise  him  with  a  pint  of  stout ; 
Exalted  in  his  mighty  mind, 
He  flies  and  leaves  the  stars  behind.  Swift. 

Stout-hearted,  adj.     Brave. 

The  stout-hearted  are  spoiled.— Psalms,  Ixzvi.  5. 

stoutly,  adc.     In  a  stout  manner ;  boldly ; 
obstinately. 

The  general  and  his  wife  are  talking  of  it, 
And  she  speaks  for  you  stoutly. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  Hi.  1. 

If  the  western  Christians  should  stoutly  invade 
Turkey  with  any  likelihood  to  prevail,  the  Greeks 
therein  would  run  to  aid  them.— Fuller,  Holy  War, 
p.  178. 

The  cock,  with  lively  din, 
Scatters  the  rear  of  darkness  thin ; 
And  to  the  stack  or  the  barn-door 
Stoutly  struts  his  dames  before. 

Milton,  L' Allegro,  40. 

stoutness,    s.       Attribute    suggested    by 

Stout. 

1 .  Strength  ;  valour. 
•2.  Boldness;  fortitude. 

His  bashfulness  in  youth  was  the  very  true  sign  of 
his  virtue  and  stoutness  after.— Ascnam,  School- 
master. 

3.  Obstinacy;  stubbornness. 
Come  all  to  ruin,  let 

Thy  mother  rather  feel  thy  pride,  than  fear 
Thy  dangerous  stoutness :  for  I  mock  at  death 
With  as  stout  heart  as  thou. 

S/iakespear,  Coriolanus.  iii.  2 
Stove.  *.     [A.S.  stofa.~\ 
1.  Hot-house;  place  artificially  made  warm. 
Fishermen  who  make  holes  in  the  ice,  to  dip  up 
such  fish  with  their  nets  as  resort  thither  for  breath- 
ing, light  on  swallows  congealed  in  clods,  of  a  slimv 
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substance, and  carrying  them  home ito .their stoves^ 
the  warmth  recovereth  them  to  life  and  fligM.— 


mn  of  cold  winter  make, 
Fountains  in  autumn  to  bring  ***££&  Pysc1ie. 

The  heat  which  arises  out  of  the  lower  spiracles 
bring  forth  nitre  and  sulphur ;  some  of  which  it 
affixes  to  the  tops  and  sides  of  the  grottos,  which 
are  usually  so  hot  as  to  serve  for  natural  stoves  or 
sweating-vaults.—  Woodward.  . 

The  most  proper  place  for  unction  is  a  stove- 
Wiseman,  Surgery. 

2.  Place  in  which  fire  is  made,  and  by  which 
heat  is  communicated. 

If  the  season  prove  exceeding  piercing,  m  your 
great  house  kindle  some  charcoals ;  and  when  they 
have  done  smoking  put  them  into  a  hole  sunk  a 
little  into  the  floor,  about  the  middle  of  it.  This  is 
the  safest  stove.— Evelyn. 

Stove  is  a  fireplace,  more  or  less  close,  for  warm- 
ing apartments.  When  it  allows  the  burning  coals 
to  be  seen,  it  is  called  a  stove-grate.  Hitherto <  stoves 
have  rarely  been  had  recourse  to  m  this  country  for 
heating  our  sitting  rooms,  the  cheerful  blaze  and 
ventilation  of  an  open  fire  being  preferred.  When 
coke  is  burned  very  slowly  in  an  iron  box,  the  car- 
bonic acid  gas  which  is  generated,  being  half  as 
heavy  again  as  the  atmospherical  air,  cannot  ascend 
in  the  chimney  at  the  temperature  of  the  300  F.; 
but  regurgitates  into  the  apartment  through  every 
pore  of  the  stove,  and  poisons  the  atmosphere,  ine 
large  stoneware  stoves  of  France  and  Germany  are 
free  from  the  vice ;  because,  being  fed  with  fuel  from 
the  outside,  they  cannot  produce  a  reflux  of  carbonic 
acid  into  the  apartment,  when  their  draught  be- 
comes feeble,  as  inevitably  results  from  the  obscurely 
burning  stoves,  which  have  the  doors  of  the  fireplace 
and  ash-pit  immediately  above  the  hearth-stone.— 
Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Stove,  v.  a.  Keep  warm  in  a  house  artifi- 
cially heated. 

For  December,  January,  and  the  latter  part  of 
November,  take  such  things  as  are  green  all  winter; 
orange-trees,  lemon-trees,  and  myrtles,  if  they  be 
staved;  and  sweet  marjoram  warm  set.— Bacon. 

stover,  .v.  [N.Fr.  estover.']  Fodder  for  cattle; 
coarse  hay  or  straw ;  and  sometimes  straw 
for  thatch. 

The  turfy  mountains,  where  live  nibbling  sheep, 
And  flat  meads  thatch'd  with  stover,  them  to  keep. 
Shakespear,  Tempest,  iv.  1. 
Sedge  and  reed,  for  thatch  and  stover  fit. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  xxv. 
Their  browse  and  stover  waxing  thin  and  scant. 
Id.,  Muses'  Elysium. 

Stow.  s.     [A.S.  steow.']    Place  :  (chiefly  re- 
tained as  a  topographical  name :   as,  Stow, 
Longstow,  Walthamstow,  &c.). 
Stow.  v.  a.     Lay  up ;  reposit  in  order  ;  lay 
in  the  proper  place. 

Foul  thief !  where  hast  thou  stow'd  my  daughter  ? 

Shakespear,  Othello,  i.  2. 

I'  th'  holsters,  at  his  saddle-bow 

Two  aged  pistols  he  did  stow. 

Sutler,  Hudibras,  i.  1,  391. 
Some  stow  their  oars,  or  stop  the  leaky  sides. 

Dry  den,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Ceyx  and 

Alcyone. 

All  the  patriots  were  beheaded,  stowed  in  dun- 
geons, or  condemned  to  work  hi  the  mines.— Ad- 
dison. 
So  grieves  th'  advent'rous  merchant,  when  he 

throws 

All  his  long-toil'd-for  treasure  his  ship  stows 
Into  the  angry  main.  Carcw. 

Stowage,  s. 

1.  Room  for  laying  up. 

What  were  all  the  fasts  and  humiliations  of  the 
late  reformers,  but  the  forbearing  of  dinners  ?  that 
is,  the  enlarging  the  stowage,  and  the  redoubling 
the  appetite  for  a  larger  supper !— South,  Sermons, 
viii.  8. 

Jn  every  vessel  is  stowage  for  immense  treasures, 
when,  the  cargo  is  pure  bullion,  or  merchandize  oi 
as  great  a  value. — Addison. 

2.  State  of  being  laid  up. 

'Tis  plate  of  rare  device,  and  jewels 
Of  rich  and  exquisite  form,  their  value's  great ; 
And  I  am  something  curious,  being  strange, 
To  have  them  in  safe  stowage. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  i.  7 

3.  Things  stowed. 

We  ha"  ne'er  better  luck, 

When  we  ha'  such  stowage  as  these  trinkets  with  us, 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Sea-Voyage 

4.  Money  paid  for  stowing  of  goods. 
Strabismus,     s.       [Lat. ;     Fr.    strabisme.~\ 

Medical  term  for  squinting. 

Strabismus  . . .  [is]  an  affection  of  the  eye  by 
which  a  person  sees  objects  in  an  oblique  manner 
from  the  axis  of  vision  being  distorted.— hooper 
Medical  Dictionary. 
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Straddle,  v.  n.  [stride.]  Stand  or  walk 
with  the  feet  removed  far  from  each  other 
to  the  rijjht  and  left ;  part  the  legs  wide. 

Unskilful  statuaries  suppose 
In  forming  a  Colossus,  if  they  make  him 
Straddle  enough,  strut,  and  look  big  and  gape. 
Their  work  is  goodly.      Chapman,  Hussy  d'Ambois 
A  fourth  straddled  betwixt  a  pair  of  long  crutches, 
like  the  mummy  of  a  felon  hanging  in  chains ;  a  fifth 
was  bent  into  a  horizontal  position,  like  a  mounted 
telescope,  shoved  in  by  a  couple  of  chairmen ;  and 
the  sixth  was  the  bust  of  a  man,  set  upright  in  a 
wheel  machine,  which  the  waiter  moved  from  place 
to   place.  —  Smollett,    Expedition  of  Humphrey 
Clinker. 

straddling,  part.  adj.  Standing,  or  walking, 
with  the  legs  far  apart  laterally. 

Let  man  survey  himself  divested  of  artificial 
charms,  and  he  will  find  himself  a  forked  straddling 
animal,  with  bandy  legs. — Pope  and  Arbuthnot. 

What  the  Italians  call  Caricatura  .  .  .  includes 
many  sorts  of  grotesque  inventions,  whimsical  in- 
congruities, such  as  those  arabesques  found  at  Her- 
culaneum,  where  Anchises,  .iEueas,  and  Ascanius 
a.re  burlesqued  by  heads  of  apes  and  pigs,  or  Arion, 
with  a  grotesque  motion,  is  straddling  a  great  trout; 
or  like  that  ludicrous  parody  which  came  from  the 
hand  of  Raphael,  in  a  playful  hour,  when  he  sketched 
the  Laocoon,  whose  three  figures  consist  of  apes. — 
/.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of  Literature,  The  History 
of  the  Caraccis. 

strage.  *.  [Lat.  strages.]  Destruction ; 
slaughter.  Rare. 

1  have  not  dreaded  famine,  fire,  nor  strage. 

Webster,  Appius  and  Virginia.    (Nares  by 
H.and  W.) 

Straggle,  v.  n.  [stray."]  Wander  apart  from 
others,  as  left  behind,  or  without  any  cer- 
tain direction. 

But  stay ;  like  one  that  thinks  to  bring  his  friend 
A  mile  or  two,  and  sees  his  journey's  end, 
I  straggle  on  too  far.  Sir  J.  Suckling. 

Trim  off  the  small  superfluous  branches  on  each 
side  of  the  hedge  that  straggle  too  far  out. — Morti- 
mer, Husbandry. 
Straggler.  ,v. 

1.  One  who  straggles ;  one  who  fcrsakes  his 
company;  one  who  rambles  without  any 
settled  direction. 

The  last  should  keep  the  countries  from  passage 
of  stragglers  from  those  parts,  whence  they  use  to 
come  forth,  and  oftentimes  use  to  work  much  mis- 
chief.— Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Let's  whip  these  stragglers  o'er  the  seas  again, 
Lash  hence  these  overweening  rags  of  Prance. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  v.  3. 

Bottles  missing  are  supposed  to  be  half  stolen  by 
stragglers,  and  the  other  half  broken.— Swift. 

2.  Anything  that  pushes  beyond  the  rest,  or 
stands  single ;  outlier. 

Let  thy  hand  supply  the  pruning  knife, 
And  crop  luxuriant  stragglers,  nor  be  loth 
To  strip  the  branches  of  their  leafy  growth. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  ii.  502. 

Oft  in  his  harden'd  hand  a  goad  he  bears, 
Like  one  who  late  unyoked  the  sweating  steers ; 
(Sometimes  his  pruning  hook  corrects  the  vines, 
And  the  loose  stragglers  to  their  ranks  confines. 

Pope,  Vertumnus  and  Pomona 

Toicks!  I'll  bring  in  the  stragglers.  I'm  the  boy 
to  fill  the  rooms,  and  empty  the  bottles.— O'Keefe, 
Fontainebleau,  ii.  2. 

The  beauty  of  the  night  is  hardly  felt,  when  day 
comes  leaping  up.  Yoho!  Two  stages,  and  the 
country  roads  are  almost  changed  to  a  continuous 
street.  .  .  .  past  market-gardens,  rows  of  houses, 
villas,  crescents,  terraces,  and  squares ;  past  wag- 
gons, coaches,  carts ;  past  early  workmen,  late 
stragglers,  drunken  men,  and  sober  carriers  of 
loads ;  past  brick  and  mortar  in  its  every  shape ;  and 
in  among  the  rattling  pavements,  where  a  jaunty- 
seat  upon  a  coach  is  not  so  easy  to  preserve.  — 
Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xxxvi. 

Straggling,  part.  adj. 

1.  Wandering,  roving,  or  ranging  loose,  as 
left,  separated,  lost,  or  thrown  out  of  order. 

Having  passed  the  Sirens,  they  came  between 
Scylla  and  Charybdis,  and  the  straggling  rocks, 
which  seemed  to  cast  out  great  store  of  flames  and 
smoke.— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

He  likewise  enriched  poor  straggling  soldiers  with 
great  quantity.—  Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  v.  1. 

They  found  in  Burford  some  of  the  straggling 
soldiers,  who,  out  of  weariness,  stayed  behind. — 
Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

To  our  feelings,  this  entire  episode  runs  like  strag- 
gling bindweed  through  the  whole  growth  of  the 
piece,  not  so  much  uniting  as  encumbering  and 
choking  up  what  it  meets  with  ;  in  itself,  perhaps,  a 
green,  and  rather  pretty  weed ;  yet  here  superfluous, 
and,  like  any  other  weed,  deserving  only  to  be  alto- 
gether cut  away. — Carlyle.  Critical  and  Miscellane- 
ous Essays,  Writings  of  Werner, 
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2.  Outlying ;  dispersed  ;  standing  apart. 

A  wolf  spied  out  a  straggling  kid  and  pursued 
him;— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Wide  was  his  parish,  not  contracted  close 
In  streets,  but  here  and  there  a  straggling  house  ; 
Yet  still  he  was  at  hand. 
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Nor  vet  content,  she  strains  her  malice  more, 
And  adds  new  ills  to  those  contrived  before 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  the  &neid',  \m.  536. 

It  is  the  worst  sort  of  good  husbandry  for  a  father 
not  to  strain  himself  a  little  for  his  sou's  breeding 
— Locke. 


Dryden,  Character  of  a  Good  Parson.    5.   Make  strait  or  tense. 


Form  straggling  mountaineers  for  publick  good, 
To  rank  in  tribes,  and  quit  the  savage  wood ; 
Houses  to  build,  and  them  contiguous  make, 
For  cheerful  neighbourhood  and  safety's  sake. 

Tate,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xv.  194. 
Straight,  or  Straighten,  &c.      See  Strait 

and  Straiten,  &c. 
Strain.    *.      [A.S.   strynd,    from    streonan, 

strynan  =  beget.] 

1.  Race;  generation ;  pedigree ;  descent ;  ge- 
nealogy; blood;  breeding. 

Thus  far  I  can  praise  him ;  he  is  of  a  noble  strain. 

Sliakespear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  ii.  1. 

Twelve   Trojan    youths,   born   of    their   noblest 

strains, 
1  took  alive ;  and,  yet  enraged,  will  empty  all  their 

veins 
Of  vital  spirits.  Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Iliad. 

Why  dost  thou  falsely  feign 
Thyself  a  Sidney  ?  from  which  noble  strain 
He  sprung,  that  could  so  far  exalt  the  name 
Of  love.  Waller. 

Turn  then  to  Pharamond,  and  Charlemagne, 
And  the  long  heroes  of  the  Gallick  strain. 

Prior,  Carmen  Secularefor  the  Year  1700. 
Where  is  the  maiden  of  mortal  strain, 
That  may  match  with  the  Baron  of  Triermain  ? 
She  must  be  lovely,  and  constant  and  kind, 
Holy  and  pure,  and  humble  of  mind, 
Blithe  of  cheer,  and  gentle  of  mood, 
Courteous  and  generous,  and  noble  of  blood. 
Noble  her  blood  as  the  currents  that  met, 
In  the  veins  of  the  noblest  Plantagenet. 
Such  must  her  form  be,  her  mood  and  her  strain, 
That  shall  match  with  Sir  Roland  of  Triermain. 


A  bigger  string  more  strained,  and  a  lesser  string 
less  strained,  may  fall  into  the  same  tone.— Bacon. 

Thou,  the  more  he  varies  forms,  beware 
To  strain  his  fetters  with  a  stricter  care. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iv.  595. 

The  people  of  this  town  had  a  bedstead  on  which 
they  laid  travellers  who  asked  to  rest.    If  any  one 
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Though  I,  alas!  may  ne'er  enjoy 

The  promise  in  thy  song ; 
A  charm,  that  thought  can  not  destroy, 

Doth  to  thy  strain  belong. 

Wordsworth,  To  a  Redbreast  (in  Sickness). 

It  was  the  pleasing  melodies  of  Wise,  the  pathetic 
airs  of  Clarke,  the  majestic  movements  of  Blow  and 
the  sublime  strains  ot  Purceli,  which  at  once  proved 
the  good  sense  as  well  as  the  genius  of  these  masters  • 
and  at  the  same  time  the  powers  which  vocal  music 
might  have  upon  the  mind,  when  so  managed  that 
sound  might  be  subservient,  or  rather  assistant, 
to  sense.— Mason,  Essays  historical  and  critical  on 
English  Church  Music,  ch.  ii. 


was  too  long  for  it,  they  cut  off  his  legs ;  and  if  he  4<  Manner  of  speech  or  action. 

was  shorter  than  thej>edstead,  they  strained  him  to  Such  take  too  high  a  strain  at  the  first,  and  are 

magnanimous  more  than  tract  of  years  can  uphold 
as  was  Scipio  Africanus,  of  whom  Livy  saith,  '  ul- 
tima prirnis  cedebant.'— Bacon. 
strainable.  adj.     Capable  of  being  strained. 
Rare. 


its  head  and  foot.—/.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of  Lite- 
rature, Rabbinical  Stories. 


6.  Push  beyond  the  proper  extent. 

See  they  suffer  death, 

But  in  their  deaths  remember  they  are  men, 
Strain  not  the  laws  to  make  their  torture  grievous. 

Addison,  Cato. 

There  can  be  no  other  meaning  in  this  expression, 
however  some  may  pretend  to  strain  it.— Swift. 


A  thing  captious  and  strainable.— Bacon,  On  the 
Controversies  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Strainer,  s.     One  who,  that  which,  strains. 


Your  way  is  to  wrest  and  strain  some  principles    1.  Instrument  of,  apparatus  for,  filtration 

snnt.nmprl  Hr»fVi  Htr  tVi**™  **-nrl  mt>    tn  n  ..,,,,...,  »,,»* m,  -v*,   **.u*  1*^1^11. 


maintained  both  by  them  and  me,  to  a  sense  repug- 
nant with  their  other  known  doctrines.— Bislwp 
Waterland. 

With  a  double  meaning. 

The  jury  make  no  more  scruple  to  pass  against  an 
Englishman  and  the  queen,  though  it  be  to  strain 
their  oaths,  than  todrinkmilk  unstrained.— Spenser, 
View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

7.  Force ;   constrain ;    make  uneasy  or  un- 
natural. 

It  is  the  lark  that  sings  so  out  of  tune, 
Straining  harsh  discords  and  unpleasing  sharps. 

Sliakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  5. 
He  talks  and  plays  with  Fatima,  but  his  mirth 
Is  forced  and  strain'd,  and  in  his  looks  appears 
A  wild  distracted  fierceness. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  The  Sophy. 
Strain,  v.  n. 


J.  Filter. 

Earth  doth  not  strain  water  so  freely  as  sand. — 
Bacon. 

Their  aliment  ought  to  be  lurht  rice  boiled  in  whey 
and  strained. — Arbuthnut,  On  the  Nature  and  Choice 
of  Aliments. 

•2.  Squeeze  in  an  embrace. 

I  would  have  strain'd  him  with  a  strict  embrace ; 

But  through  my  arms  he  slipt  and  vanish'd  from 

the  place.      Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 

House  of  Sleep. 

Old  Evander,  with  a  close  embrace, 
Strain'd  his  departing  friend ;  and  tears  o'erflow'd 
his  face. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  viii.  740. 

3.  Weaken  by  too  much  violence. 

Prudes  decay'd  about  may  tack, 
Strain  their  necks  with  looking  back.  Surift. 

4.  Put  to  its  utmost  strength. 

By  this  we  see,  in  a  cause  of  religion,  to  how 
desperate  adventures  men  will  strain  themselves  for 
relief  of  their  own  part,  having  law  and  authority 
against  them. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Too  well  I  wote  my  humble  vaine, 
And  how  my  rhimes  been  rugged  and  unkempt ; 
Yet  as  I  con  my  cunning  I  will  strain.        Spenser. 

'  Thus  mine  enemy  fell, 

And  thus  I  set  my  foot  on  his  neck ; '  even  then 
The  princely  blood  flows  in  his  cheek,  he  sweats, 
Strains  his  young  nerves,  and  puts  himself  in  posture 
That  acts  my  words.     Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  iii.  3. 

My  earthly  by  his  heavenly  overpower'd. 
Which  it  had  long  stood  under,  strain'd  to  the 

highth, 

In  that  celestial  colloquy  sublime, 
As  with  an  object  that  excels  the  sense, 
Dazzled  and  spent,  sunk  down. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  453. 

Mark  how  the  lark  and  linnet  sing  !  . 

With  rival  notes 

They  strain  their  warbling  throats, 
To  welcome  in  the  spring. 

Dryden,  On  tte  Death  of  Mr.  Purceli. 


To  build  his  fortune  I  will  strain  a  little, 
For  'tis  a  bond  in  men. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  1. 
You  stand  like  greyhounds  in  the  slips, 


Straining  upon  the  start. 


Sir  W.  Scott,  The  Bridal  of  Triermain,  i.  2. 

2.  Hereditary  disposition. 

Amongst  these  sweet  knaves  and  all  this  cour- :  1.  Make  violent  efforts  :  pull, 
tesy,  the  strain  of  man's  bred  out  into  baboon  and 
monkey.— Shakespear,  Timon  ofAtliens,  i.  1. 

Intemperance  and  lust  breed  diseases,  which  pro> 
pagated,  spoil  the  strain  of  a  nation. — Archbishop 
Tillotson. 

3.  Rank ;  character. 

But  thou  who,  lately  of  the  common  strain, 
Wert  one  of  us,  if  still  thou  dost  retain 
The  same  ill  habits,  the  same  follies  too  . . . 
Still  thou  art  bound  to  vice,  and  still  a  slave. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Persius,  v.  164. 

4.  Turn;  tendency;  inborn  disposition. 

Because  hereticks  have  a  strain  of  madness,  he 
applied  her  with  some  corporal  chastisements,  which 
with  respite  of  time  might  haply  reduce  her  to  good 
order.— (Sir  J.  Hayward. 

Strain,  v.a.  [N.Fr.  estraindre;  Lat.  stringo.] 


Id.  Henry  V.  iii.  1. 


They  strain, 

That  death  may  not  them  idly  find  to  attend 
Their  certain  last,  but  work  to  meet  their  end. 

Daniel. 

Straimng  with  too  weak  a  wing, 
We  needs  will  write  epistles  to  the  king. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  sat.  i. 
2.  Filter. 

Csesar  thought  that  all  sea-sands  had  natural 
springs  of  fresh  water :  but  it  is  the  sea-water ; 
because  th^pit  filled  according  to  the  measure  of 
the  tide,  and  the  sea-water  passing  or  straining 
through  the  sands,  leaveth  the  saltness  behind  them. 
— Bacon, 

Strain,  .v. 

1.  Injury  by  too  much  violence. 

Credit  is  gained  by  custom,  and  seldom  recovers  a 
strain ;  but  if  broken,  is  never  well  set  again.— Sir 
W.  Temple. 

In  all  pain  there  is  a  deformity  by  a  solution  of 
continuity,  as  in  cutting ;  or  a  tendency  to  solution, 
as  in  convulsions  or  strains.— Grew. 

2.  Style  or  manner  of  speaking. 

According  to  the  genius  and  strain  of  the  book  of 
Proverbs,  the  words  wisdom  and  righteousness  are 
used  to  signify  all  religion  and  virtue.— Archbishop 
Tillotson. 

In  our  liturgy  are  as  great  strains  of  true  sublime 
eloquence,  as  are  any  where  to  be  found  in  our  lan- 
guage.— Swift. 

3.  Song;    note;    sound:    (compare    Tone, 
from  Gr.  r6vog  =  tension). 

Wilt  thou  love  such  a  woman?  what,  to  make  thee 
an  instrument,  and  play  false  strains  upon  thee  P — 
Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  iv.  3. 

Orpheus  self  may  heave  his  head 
From  golden  slumber  on  a  bed 
Of  heap'd  Elysian  flowers,  and  hear 
Such  strains  as  would  have  won  the  eaf 
Of  Pluto,  to  have  quite  set  free 
His  half-regain'd  Eurydice.    Milton,  L' Allegro,  145. 

Their  heavenly  harps  a  lower  strain  began, 


The  excrementitious  moisture  passeth  in  birds 
through  a  finer  and  more  delicate  strainer  than  it 
doth  in  beasts:  for  feathers  pass  through  quills, and 
hair  through  skin.— Bacon. 

Shave  the  goat's  shaggy  beard,  lest  thou  too  late 
In  vain  should'st  seek  a  strainer  to  dispart 
The  husky  terrene  dregs  from  purer  must.    Philips. 

The  stomach  and  intestines  are  the  press,  and  the 
lacteal  vessels  the  strainers,  to.  separate  the  pure 
emulsion  from  its  feces.— Arbuthnot. 

These,  when  condensed,  the  airy  region  pours 
On  the  dry  earth  in  rain  or  gentle  showers ; 
Th  insinuating  drops  sink  through  the  sand, 
And  pass  the  porous  strainers  of  the  land. 
^  Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

'2.  Une  who  exerts  his  utmost  strength. 

Is  he  therefore  to  be  deemed 
Rude,  or  savage  ?  or  esteemed 
But  a  sorry  entertainer, 
'Cause  he  is  no  common  strainer 
After  painted  nymphs  for  favours? 

B.  Jonson,  Entertainments. 
Straining:,  verbal  abs. 

1.  Act  of  filtration;  substance  strained. 

2.  Act  of  putting  to  the  utmost  stretch. 

Our  words  flow  from  us  in  a  smooth  continued 
stream,  without  those  strainings  of  the  voice,  mo- 
tions of  the  body,  and  majesty  of  the  hand,  which 
are  so  much  celebrated  in  the  orators  of  Greece  and 
Rome. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

Straint.  s.    Violent  tension ;  straining1. 

Sir  Artegall . . . 

Upon  his  iron  coller  griped  fast, 
That  with  the  straint  his  wesand  nigh  he  brast. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  v.  2, 14. 
Strait,  adj.  [N.Fr.  estroit;  Modern  Fr. 
etroit ;  Italian,  stretto ;  Lat.  strictus.  The 
practice  of  writing  straight,  for  not  crooked, 
and  strait  for  narrow,  rests  mainly  on  the 
dictum  of  Ainsworth,  approved  by  John- 
son. The  -c-  in  strictus  is  common  to  both 
words :  its  omission  when  obsolete  being 
merely  a  matter  of  time.] 

1.  Narrow  ;  close ;  not  wide. 

They  are  afraid  to  meet  her,  if  they  have  missed 
the  church ;  but  then  they  are  more  afraid  to  see 
her,  if  they  are  laced  as  strait  as  they  can  possibly 
be.— Law. 

2.  Close;  intimate. 

He,  forgetting  all  former  injuries,  had  received 
that  naughty  Plejtirtus  into  a  straight  degree  of 
favour,  his  goodness  being  as  apt  to  oe  deceived  as 
the  other's  craft  was  to  deceive. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 
•3.  Strict;  rigorous. 

Therefore  hold  Istrait  all  thy  commandments ;  and 
all  false  ways  I  utterly  abhor.— Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  Psalms,  cxix.  128. 

Fugitives  are  not  relieved  by  the  profit  of  their 
lands  in  England,  for  there  is  a  straighter  order 
taken.— Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

He  now.  forsooth,  takes  on  him  to  reform 
Some  certain  edicts,  and  some  strait  decrees, 
That  lay  too  heavy  on  the  commonwealth. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iv.  3. 
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And  in  soft  musick  mourn  the  fall  of  man.  Dryden.  \  4.  Ihmcult ;  distressful. 


When  the  first  bold  vessel  dared  the  seas, 
High  on  the  stern  the  Thracian  raised  his  strain, 
While  Argo  saw  her  kindred  trees 
Descend  from  Pelion  to  the  main. 

Pope,  Ode  to  St.  Cecilia's  Day. 
Some  future  strain,  in  which  the  muse  shall  tell 
How  science  dwindles,  and  how  volumes  swell. 

Young. 
Stay,  little  cheerful  Robin !  stay, 

And  at  my  casement  sing, 
Though  it  should  prove  a  farewell  lay, 
And  this  our  parting  spring. 
6  u  2 


5.  Narrow ;  avaricious. 

I  do  not  ask  you  much, 
I  beg  cold  comfort;  and  you  are  so  strait, 
And  so  ingrateful,  you  deny  me  that. 

^Iiakespear,  King  John,  v.  7. 

6.  In  opposition  to  crooked. 

A  hunter's  horn  and  cornet  is  oblique;  yet  they 
have  likewise  straight  horns;  which,  if  they  be  of 
the  same  bore  with  the  oblique,  differ  little  in  sound, 
save  that  the  straight  require  somewhat  a  stronger 
blast.— Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  Historu. 
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There  are  many  several  sorts  o 
but  there  is  only  one  which  is  straight.— 

Water  and  air  the  varied  form  confound : 
The  straight  looks  crooked,  and  the  square  jrrows 

A  belTor  a  cannon  may  be  heard  beyond  a  hill 
which  intercepts  the  sight  of  the  sounding  body ,  and 
ioundsare  propagated  as  readily  through  crooked 
pipe,  a.  throukhWrawM  ones.-,9tr  /.  Newton, 
O»  Optieks. 
Go  ttraight.  Act  honestly. 

•  I  shall  have  finished  my  job  by  noon,  said 
Warner-  'and  then,  please  God,  we  shall  break  our 
fc«t.'  •  It  is  yet  two  hours  to  noon,  said  his  wire, 
•and  Barber  always  keeps  you  so  long!  I  cannot 
hear  that  Barber:  I  dare  say  he  will  not  advance 
you  monoy  again,  as  you  did  not  bring  the  job  home 
on Saturday iiifrht.  If  I  were  you,  Philip,  I  would 
go  and  sell  the  piece  unfinished  at  once  to  one  of  the 
cheap  shops.'  rl  have  gone  ttraight  all  my  life,  said 
Warner.  '  And  much  good  it  has  done  you,  said  his 
wife.— B.  Ditraeli.  Sybil,  b.  ii.  ch.  xiiL 
strait,  adv.  Straitway. 

If  the  devil  come  and  roar  for  them, 
I  will  not  send  them.    I  will  after  gtraight, 
And  tell  him  -o^^^  Hmry  w  Parf  IL  ,.  3. 

Those  stinks  which  the  nostrils  straight  abhor  and 
expel,  are  the  most  pernicious.— Bacon,  Natural  and 
Experimental  History. 

I  know  thy  generous  temper  well ; 
Fling  but  the  appparance  of  dishonour  on  it, 
It  ttraight  takes  fire,  and  mounts  into  .a  b  aze. 

Addison,  Cato. 

Strait.  -. 

1.  Narrow  pass,  or  frith. 

Plant  garrisons  to  command  the  streights  and 
narrow  passages. — Spenser. 

They  went  forth  unto  the  straits  of  the  mountain. 
—Judith,  xir.  11. 

Honour  travels  in  a  streight  so  narrow, 
Where  one  but  goes  abreast. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  in.  3. 

2.  Distress;  difficulty. 

The  independent  party,  which  abhorred  all  mo- 
tions towards  peace,  were  in  as  great  streightsns  the 
other  how  to  carry  on  their  designs. — Lord  Claren- 
don, History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

It  was  impossible  to  have  administered  such 
adrice  to  the  king,  in  the  streight  he  was  in,  which 
being  pursued  might  not  have  proved  inconvenient. 
-Ibid. 

Thyself 

Bred  up  in  poverty,  and  streights  at  home, 
Lost  in  a  desert  here,  and  hunger-bit. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  ii.  414. 

Thus  Adam,  sore  beset,  reply'd : 

0  HeaT*n !  in  evil  ttreight  this  day  I  stand 
Before  my  Judge.  Id.,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  124. 

"1'i.s  hard  with  me,  whatever  choice  1  make, 

1  must  not  merit  you,  or  must  forsake : 
But  in  this  streight,  to  honour  I'll  be  true, 
And  leave  my  fortune  to  the  gods  and  you. 

Dryden. 

Some  modern  authors,  observing  what  straits  they 
have  been  put  to  in  all  ages  to  find  out  water  enough 
for  Noah's  flood,  say  Noah's  flood  was  not  universal, 
but  a  national  inundation. — T.  Burnet,  Theory  of 
the  Earth. 

Let  no  man  who  owns  a  Providence  grow  de- 
sperate under  any  calamity  or  strait  whatsoever, 
but  compose  the  anguish  of  his  thoughts  upon  this 
one  consideration,  that  be  comprehends  not  those 
strange  unaccountable  methods  by  which  Provi- 
dence may  dispose  of  him. — South,  Sermons. 

She  watches  their  time  of  need  and  adversity,  and 
if  she  can  discover  that  they  are  in  great  streights  or 
affliction,  she  gives  them  speedy  relief.— Law. 
Strait,  v.  a. 

1 .  Put  to  difficulties  ;  straiten. 

If  your  lass 

Interpretation  should  abuse,  and  call  this 
Your  lack  of  love  or  bounty,  you  were  straited 
For  a  reply ;  at  least,  if  you  make  care 
Of  happy  holding  her. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 

2.  Make  strait. 

One  man  draws  out  the  wire,  another  straights  it, 
a  third  cuts  it,  a  fourth  points  it.— Adam  Smith, 
Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  i.  ch.  i.  (Ord  MS.) 
Straiten,  v.  a. 

1.  Make  narrow. 

If  this  be  our  condition,  thus  to  dwell 
In  narrow  circuit,  straiten'd  by  a  foe, 
Subtile  or  violent.       Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  322. 

Whatever  straitens  the  vessels,  so  as  the  channels 
become  more  narrow,  must  heat;  therefore  strait 
clothes  and  cold  baths  be&t.—Arbuthnot,  On  Diet. 

2.  Contract;  confine. 

Feeling  can  give  us  a  notion  of  all  ideas  that  enter 
at  the  eye,  except  colours;  but  it  is  very  much 
streightened  and  confined  to  the  number,  bulk,  and 
dutance  of  its  objects.— Addison. 

The  causes  which  straiten  the  British  commerce, 
will  enlarge  the  French.— Id.,  State  of  the  War. 
i.  Make  tight ;  intend. 
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Stretch  them  at  their  length. 

And  pull  their  streighten'd   cords  with   all  your 
strength.          Dryden,  Indian  Emperor,  v.  2. 
Morality,  by  her  false  guardians  drawn, 
Chicane  in  furs,  and  casuistry  in  lawn, 
Gasps,  as  they  straiten  at  each  end  the  cord, 
Annies  when  Dulness  gives  herbage  the  word.  ^ 

In  the  ninth  century  the  duke,  of  £2*5?^! 
homage  to  Charles  the  fcald,  the  right  of  which  was 
transferred  afterward!  to  the  dukes  of  Normandy 


so  loosely  upon  mo  o..w.».«.~--  —  — -  ^ 
began  to  be^rattwud  by  the  dexterity  of  the  court 
Brittany  found  itself  drawnwnong  the  res ;  tc .the 
same  centre.-Hallam,  View'of  the  State  of  Europe 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  pt.  n.  ch.  1. 

4.  Deprive  of  necessary  room. 

Waters  when  straitened,  as  in  the  falls  of  bridges, 
give  a  roaring  noise—  Bacon, Natural  and  Expein- 

m  He  could  not  be  streightned  in  room  or  provisions, 
or  compelled  to  fight.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of 
the  Grand  Rebellion. 

The  airy  crowd 

Swarm'd,  and  were  straiten'd.  ,     -  _»  .  -« 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  i.  776. 

Several  congregations  find  themselves  very  much 

straitened,  and  if  the  mode  increase,  I  wish  it  may 

not  drive  many  ordinary  women  into  meetings.— 

Addison,  Spectator. 

5.  Distress;  perplex. 

Men  by  continually  striving  and  fighting  to  en- 
large their  bounds,  and  encroaching  upon  one  an- 
other, seem  to  be  straitened  for  want  of  room.— Ray. 

6.  Make  straight. 

A  crooked  stick  is  not  straightened,  except  it  be 
as  far  bent  on  the  clean  contrary  side.— Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Of  ourselves  being  so  apt  to  err,  the  only  way 
which  we  have  to  straighten  our  paths  is,  by  follow- 
ing the  rule  of  his  will,  whose  footsteps  naturally 
are  right. — Id. 

A  finger  is  not  bent  and  straightened,  without  the 
contraction  of  two  muscles  taking  place.— Pa/- 
Natural Theology,  ch.  ix. 
Straitening-,  verbal  abs.     Act  of  one  who, 
that  which,  straitens ;  condition  resulting 
therefrom.  In  the  extracts,  confining ;  con- 
tracting; limiting. 

The  straitening  and  confining  the  profession  of 
the  common  law,  must  naturally  extend  and  enlarge 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  chancery.— Lord  Clarendon, 
History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

The  landed  man  finds  himself  aggrieved  by  the 
falling  of  his  rents,  and  the  streightening  of  his 
fortune,  whilst  the  monied  man  keeps  up  his  gain.— 
Locke. 

Straitforward.  adj.  Direct;  simple;  open 
Instructon,  that  mysterious  communing  of  wis 
dom  with  ignorance,  is  no  longer  an  indefinabli 
tentative  process  requiring  a  study  of  individua 
aptitudes  and  a  perpetual  variation  of  means  am 
methods  to  attain  the  same  end ;  but  a  secure,  un  i 
versal,  straightforward  business,  to  be  conducted  ii 
the  gross,  by  proper  mechanism,  with  such  intellec 
as  comes  to  hand.— Carfyfe,  Critical  and  Miscella 
in  nits  Essays,  Signs  of  the  Times. 
Strafthandedness.  s.  Niggardliness. 

They  were  not  more  liberal  than  our  Romish  di 

vorcers  are  niggardly:  .  .  .  the  Romish  doctrin 

makes  the  strait-handedness  so  much  more  inju 

nous.— Bishop  Hall,  Cases  of  Conscience,  iv.  3. 

Straitlaced.  adj. 

1.  Griped  with  stays. 

Let  nature  have  scope  to  fashion  the  body  as  sh 
thinks  best;  we  have  few  well-shaped  that  ar 
Straitlaced,  or  much  tampered  with.  —  Lock< 
Thoughts  on  Education. 

2.  Stiff;  constrained. 

He  had  to  doe  with  certaine  holy  and  straite 
lased  heretickes.  —  Martin,  Marriage  of  Priests 
K.  I:  1550. 

I  know  not  what  philosopher  he  was,  that  woul 
have  women  come  but  thrice  abroad  all  their  time 
to  be  baptised,  married, and  buried :  but  he  was  to 
straight-laced.— Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy 
p.  632. 

Witnesses,  like  watches,  go 
Just  as  they  're  set,  too  fast  or  slow ; 
And,  where  in  conscience  they're  straightlaced, 
'Tis  ten  to  one  that  side  is  cast. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  2,  361 

Men  of  a  more  sanguine  and  cheerful  temper  ar 
not  so  Straitlaced  in  then-  principles.— Goodmat 
Winter  Evening  Conference,  pt.  L 

straitiy.  adv.    In  a  strait  manner. 

1.  Narrowly. 

•2.  Strictly;  rigorously. 

Those  laws  he  straitiy  requireth  to  be  observe 

without  breach  or  blame.— Hooker.  Ecclesiastic 

Polity. 
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Closely;  intimately. 

traitness.    s.      Attribute     suggested    by 
Strait. 
.  Narrowness. 

The  town  was  hard  to  besiege,  and  uneasy  to  come 
unto,  by  reason  of  the  straitness  of  all  the  places. — 
2  Maccabees,  xii.  21. 

It  is  a  great  errour,  and  a  narrowness  or  strait- 
ness  of  mind,  if  any  man  think  that  nations  have 
nothing  to  do  one  with  another,  except  there  be  an 
union  in  sovereignty,  or  a  conjunction  in  pact.— 
Bacon,  Advertisement  touching  a  Holy  War, 

.  Strictness;  rigour. 

If  his  own  life  answer  the  straitness  of  his  pro- 
ceeding, it  shall  become  him  well.  —  Shakespear, 
Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  2. 

Among  the  Romans  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables 
did  exclude  the  females  from  inheriting,  and  had 
many  other  straitnesses  and  hardships  which  were 
successively  remedied.— Sir  M.  Hale. 

Want;  scarcity;  distress. 

The  straitness  of  the  conveniences  of  life  amongst 

them  had  never  reached  so  far,  as  to  the  use  of  tire, 

till  the  Spaniards  brought  it  amongst  them.— Locke. 

Straitway.  adv.  In  a  strait  or  direct  manner. 

Let  me  here  for  aye  in  peace  remain, 
Or  straightway  on  that  last  long  voyage  fare. 

Spenser. 

Like  to  a  ship,  that,  having  'scaped  a  tempest, 
Is  straightway  clairn'd  and  boarded  with  a  pirate. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iv.  9. 
The  Turks  straightway  breaking  in  upon  them, 
made  a  bloody  fight.— Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

Straitways.  adv.  [the  s  the  sign  of  the 
genitive  case  rather  than  of  the  plural 
number.]  Straitway. 

As  soon  as  iron  is  out  of  the  fire,  it  deadeth 
straightway*. — Bacon. 

The  sound  of  a  bell  is  strong ;  continueth  some 
time  after  the  percussion  ;  but  ceaseth  straiyhtways 
if  the  bell  or  string  be  touched.— Id.,  Natural  and 
Experimental  History. 

Strake.  s.     [  ?  ]     Iron  rim  of  a  cart-wheel. 
Absis,  absidis,  foe.  gen. . . .  The  strake  of  a  cart 
whele  wherein  the  spokes  ben  set.— Sir  T.  Elyot, 
Dictionarie:  1559.    (Nares  by  H  and  W.) 

Strale.  *.  [German,  strahl  =  ray.]  Pupil. 
Hare. 

The  strale  of  the  eye,  pupilla.  —  Withal,  Dic- 
tionarie, p.  278 :  1608.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Stramazoun.  s.     [Fr.  estramafon.]     Blow  ; 
punch.     Rare. 

I  being  loth  to  take  the  deadly  advantage  that  lay 
before  me  of  his  left  side,  made  a  kind  of  strama* 
zoun,  ran  him  up  to  the  hilts  through  the  doublet. 
— B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  iv.  3. 
(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Stramineous,  adj.     [Lat.  stramineus,  from 
stramen  =  straw.] 

1.  Strawy;  consisting  of  straw.     Rare. 

Upon  a  sudden  approach  of  the  warmed  electrick, 
the  stramineous  bodies  will,  at  first,  a  little  recede. 
— Dr.  Eobinson,  Endoxa,  p.  123 :  1658. 

2.  Light ;  chaffy ;  like  straw. 

Other  discourse,  dry,  barren,  stramineous,  dull, 
and  heavy.— Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  149. 
Stramonium,  s.    Plant,  used  in  medicine,  of 
the  genus  Daturia  (stramonium). 

Stramonium  acts  as  a  sedative  of  the  nerves  of  the 
bronchi.— Dr.  Bennet,  Lectures  on  Medicine. 
Strand,   s.      [German,   strahn.~\     String   of 
which  a  rope  (of  so  many  strands)  is  made. 
Strand,  s.     [A.S.]     Verge  of  the  sea  or  of 
any  water. 

I  saw  sweet  beauty  in  her  face ; 
Such  as  the  daughter  of  Agenor  had, 
That  made  great  Jove  to  humble  him  to  her  hand, 
When  with  his  knees  he  kiss'd  the  Cretan  strand. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  1. 
Some  wretched  lines  from  this  neglected  hand 
May  find  my  hero  on  the  foreign  strand, 
Warm'd  with  new  fires.    Prior,  Celia  to  Damon,  72. 

Strand,  v.  a.    Dry  or  force  upon  the  shal- 
lows. 

Tarchon's  alone  was  lost,  and  stranded  stood, 
Stuck  on  a  bank,  and  beaten  by  the  flood. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  x.  420. 
Strange,  adj.    [N.  Fr.  estrange  ;  Modern  Fr. 
strange ;  Lat.  extraneus ;   extra  from  ex  — 
out.] 
I.  Foreign;  of  another  country. 

I  do  not  contemn  the  knowledge  of  strange  and 
•  divers  tongues. — Ascham,  Schoolmaster. 

The  natural  subjects  of  the  state  should  bear  a 
sufficient  proportion  to  the  strange  subjects  that 
they  govern.— Bacon. 
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2.  Not  domestic. 

As  the  man  loves  least  at  home  to  be, 

That  hath  a  sluttish  house,  haunted  with  sprites ; 
So  she,  impatient  her  own  faults  to  see, 
Turns  from  herself,  and  in  strange  things  delights. 
Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

3.  Wonderful;  causing  wonder. 

It  is  evident,  and  it  is  one  of  the  strangest  secrets 
in  sounds,  that  the  whole  sound  is  not  in  the  whole 
air  only ;  but  is  also  in  every  small  part  of  the  air. — 
Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Sated  at  length,  ere  long  I  might  perceive 
Strange  alteration  in  me. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  598. 

Thus  the  strange  cure  to  our  spilt  blood  apply'd, 
Sympathy  to  the  distant  wound  does  guide. 

Cowley. 

It  is  strange  they  should  be  so  silent  in  this  mat- 
ter, when  there  were  so  many  occasions  to  speak  of 
it,  if  our  Saviour  had  plainly  appointed  such  an  in- 
fallible judge  of  controversies.— Archbishop  Tillot- 
son. 

Strange  to  relate,  from  young  lulus'  head 
A  lambent  flame  arose,  which  gently  spread 
Around  his  brows,  and  on  his  temples  fed. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  ii.  930. 

4.  Odd ;    irregular  ;    not  according  to  the 
common  way. 

Desire  my  man's  abode,  where  I  did  leave  him : 
He's  strange  and  peevish. 

Shakespear,  Cj/mbeline,  i.  7. 

A  strange  proud  return  you  may  think  1  make 
you,  madam,  when  I  tell  you  it  is  not  from  every- 
body I  would  be  thus  obliged. — Sir  J.  Suckling. 

5.  Unknown ;  new. 

Long  custom  had  inured  them  to  the  former  kind 
alone,  by  which  the  latter  was  new  and  strange  in 
their  ears. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Joseph  saw  his  brethren,  and  he  knew  them,  but 
made  himself  strange  unto  them. — Genesis,  xlii.  7. 

Here  is  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  duke  :  you  know 
the  character,  I  doubt  not ;  and  the  signet  is  not 
strange  to  you.— Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure, 
iv.  2. 

Here  passion  first  I  felt, 
Commotion  strange ! . 

Hilton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  530. 

6.  Remote. 

She  makes  it  strange,  but  she  would  be  best 

pleased 
To  be  so  anger'd  with  another  letter. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  2. 

7.  Uncommonly  good  or  bad. 

This  made  David  to  admire  the  law  of  God  at  that 
strange  rate,  and  to  advance  the  knowledge  of  it 
above  all  other  knowledge.— Archbishop  Tillotson. 

8.  Unacquainted. 

They  were  now,  like  sand  without  lime,  ill  bound 
together,  at  a  gaze,  looking  strange  one  upon  an- 
other, not  knowing  who  was  faithful. — Bacon. 
Used  as  an  interjection. 

Strange!  what  extremes  should  thus  preserve  the 

snow, 

High  on  the  Alps,  or  in  deep  caves  below.     Waller. 
Strange!  that  fatherly  authority  should  be  the 
only  original  of  government,  and  yet  all  mankind 
not  know  it.— Locke. 

strange,    v.  n.      Wonder ;    be  astonished. 
Hare. 

Were  all  the  assertions  of  Aristotle  such  as  theo- 
logy pronounceth  impieties,  which  we  strange  not 
at  from  one,  of  whom  a  father  suitli, '  Nee  Deum 
coluit,  nee  curavit.'—  Glanville. 

Whereat  I  should  strange  more,  but  that  I  find, 
&c.— Fuller,  Holy  War,  p.  169. 
strange,  v.  a.     Estrange.     Mare. 

Stranging  them  from  their  God.  —  Wodroephe, 
French  and  English  Grammar,  p.  304 :  1623. 
Strangeful.  adj.     Strange.    Rare. 

O  frantick  Prance !  why  dost  not  thou  make  use 
Of  strangefull  signes,  whereby  the  heavens  induce 
Thee  to  repentance.  Sylvester,  Translation  of 

Du  Bartas,  day  ii.  week  i.    (Ord  MS.) 
strangely,  adv.     In  a  strange  manner. 

1.  With  some  relation  to  foreigners. 

As  by  strange  fortune 
It  came  to  us,  I  do  in  justice  charge  thee 
That  thou  commend  it  strangely  to  some  place 
Where  chance  may  nurse  or  end  it. 

Sliakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  3. 

2.  Wonderfully ;  in  a  way  to  cause  wonder, 
but  commonly  with  a  degree  of  dislike. 

My  former  speeches  have  but  hit  your  thoughts, 
Which  can  interpret  farther :  only,  I  say, 
Things  have  been  strangely  borne. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  6. 

How  strangely  active  are  the  arts  of  peace, 
Whose  restless  motions  less  than  wars  do  cease  ; 
Peace  is  not  freed  from  labour,  but  from  noise  ; 
And  war  more  force,  but  not  more  pains,  employs. 

Dry  den. 

In  a  time  of  affliction  the  remembrance  of  our 
good  deeds  will  strangely  cheer  and  support  our 
spirits.— Calamy,  Sermons. 
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It  would  strangely  delight  you  to  see  with  what 
spirit  he  converses,  with  what  tenderness  he  re- 
proves, with  what  affection  he  exhorts,  and  with 
what  vigour  he  preaches. — Law. 
How  strangely  crowds  misplace  things  and  mis- 
call ! 

Madness  in  one  is  liberty  in  all.  Harte. 

strangeness,    s.      Attribute   suggested  by 
Strange. 

1.  Foreignness;  state  of  belonging  to  another 
country. 

If  I  will  obey  the  Gospel,  no  distance  of  place,  no 
strangeness  of  country,  can  make  any  man  a  stranger 
to  me. — Bishop  Sprat. 

2.  Uncommunicativeness  ;    distance  of  be- 
haviour. 

Ungird  thy  strangeness,  and  tell  me  what  I  shall 
vent  to  my  lady.— Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  iv.  1. 

Will  you  not  observe 
The  strangeness  of  his  alter'd  countenance? 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iii.  1. 

3.  Remoteness  from  common    manners  or 
notions ;  uncouthness. 

Men  worthier  than  himself 
Here  tend  the  savage  strangeness  he  puts  on ; 
And  undergo,  in  an  observing  kind, 
His  humorous  predominance. 

Shakespear,  Troilusand  Cressida,  ii.  3. 
An  original  man  ...  is  not  made  altogether  by  the 
common  pattern ;  one  whose  phases  and  goings- 
forth  cannot  be  prophesied  of,  even  approximately  ; 
though,  indeed,  by  their  very  newness  and  strange- 
ness they  most  of  all  provoke  prophecy.— Carlyle, 
Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays,  Mirabeau. 

4.  Mutual  dislike;  coldness  of  feeling;  want 
of  intimacy. 

In  this  peace  there  was  an  article  that  no  English- 
man should  enter  into  Scotland,  and  no  Scottishmau 
into  England,  without  letters  commendatory  :  this 
might  seem  a  means  to  continue  a  strangeness  be- 
tween the  nations ;  but  it  was  done  to  lock  in  the 
borderers. — Bacon, 

5.  Wonderfulness  ;  power  of  raising  wonder. 

If  a  man  for  curiosity  or  strangeness  sake,  would 
make  a  puppet  pronounce  a  word,  let  him  consider 
the  motion  of  the  instruments  of  voice,  and  the  like 
sounds  made  in  inanimate  bodies.—  Bacon,  Katural 
and  Experimental  History. 

This  raised  greater  tumults  and  boilings  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  than  the  strangeness  and  seeming 
unreasonableness  of  all  the  former  articles.— South, 
Sermons. 
Stranger,  s. 

1 .  Foreigner ;  one  of  another  country. 

I  am  a  most  poor  woman,  and  a  stranger, 
Born  out  of  your  dominions ;  having  here 
No  judge  indifferent.  Shakespear,  Henr//  FIZZ  ii.  4. 

Your  daughter  hath  made  a  gross  revolt; 
Tying  her  duty,  beauty,  wit,  and  fortunes 
To  an  extravagant  and  wheeling  stranger 
Of  here  and  every  where.  Id.,  Othello,  i.  1. 

There  is  no  place  in  Europe  so  much  frequented 
by  strangers,  whether  they  are  such  as  come  out  of 
curiosity,  or  such  who  are  obliged  to  attend  the 
court  of  Rome. — Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

After  a  year's  interregnum  from  the  death  of 
Romulus,  the  senate  of  their  own  authority  chose 
a  successor,  and  a  stranger,  merely  upon  the  fame  of 
his  virtues.— Swift. 

2.  One  unknown. 

Strangers  and  foes  do  sunder,  and  not  kiss. 

Shakespear,  All  well  that  ends  well,  ii.  5. 
We  ought  to  acknowledge,  that  no  nations  are 
wholly  aliens  and  strangers  the  one  to  the  other.— 
Bacon. 

His  perusal  of  the  writings  of  his  friends  and 
strangers.— Bishop  Fell,  Life  of  Hammond. 

Thus  the  majestick  mother  of  mankind, 
To  her  own  charms  most  amiably  blind, 
On  the  green  margin  innocently  stood, 
And  gazed  indulgent  on  the  crystal  flood  ; 
Survey'd  the  stranper  in  the  painted  wave, 
And,  smiling,  praised  the  beauties  which  she  gave. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  vi.  581. 
Used  adjectivally. 

You  did  void  your  rheum  upon  my  beard, 
And  foot  me,  as  you  spurn  a  stranger  cur 
Over  your  threshold. 

Sliakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

They  came  and  near  him  placed  the  stranger 

guest.  Pope. 

3.  Guest;  one  not  a  domestic. 

He  will  vouchsafe 

This  day  to  be  our  guest :  bring  forth  and  pour 
Abundance,  fit  to  honour  and  receive 
Our  heavenly  stranger. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  313. 

4.  One  unacquainted. 

My  child  is  yet  a  stranger  in  the  world : 
She  nath  not  seen  the  change  of  fourteen  years. 

Sliakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  2. 

I  was  no  stranger  to  the  original :  I  had  also 
studied  Virgil's  design,  and  his  disposition  of  it.— 
JJryden. 
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5.  One  not  admitted  to  any  communication 
or  fellowship. 

I  unspeak  my  detraction ;  here  abjure 
The  taints  and  blames  upon  myself, 
For  strangers  to  my  nature. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 
Melons  on  beds  of  ice  are  taught  to  bear, 
And  strangers  to  the  sun  yet  ripen  here. 

Granville. 
Stranger,  v.  a.     Estrange.    Mare. 

Will  you  with  those  infirmities  she  owes, 
Dower'd  with  our  curse,  and  stranger'd  with  our 

oath, 
Take  her  or  leave  her  ? 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  1. 
Strangle,  v.  a.    [Lat.  strangulo ;   pass.  part. 

strangulatus ;  strangulatio,  -onis. J 
1.  Choke;  suffocate;  kill  by  intercepting  the 
breath,  through  compression  of  the  wind- 
pipe. 

The  lion  did  tear  in  pieces  enough  for  his  whelps, 
and  strangled  for  his  lioness,  and  filled  his  holes 
with  prey,  and  his  dens  with  ravin.— Nahum,  ii.  12. 
Dost  thou  not  know,  said  they,  that  thou  hast 
strangled  thine  husbands?—  TMt,  iii.  8. 
Shall  I  not  then  be  stifled  in  the  vault, 
To  whose  foul  mouth  no  healthsome  air  breathes  in, 
And  there  be  strangled  ere  my  Romeo  conies  ? 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  3. 
So  heinous  a  crime  was  the  sin  of  adultery,  that 
our  Saxon  ancestors  compelled  the  adulteress  to 
strangle  herself ;  and  he  who  debauched  her  was  to 
be  hanged  over  her  grave.— Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris 
Canonici. 

•2.  Suppress;  hinder  from  birth  or  appear- 
ance. 

By  the  clock, 'tis  day; 

And  yet  dark  night  strangles  the  travelling  lamp  : 
Is 't  night's  predominance,  or  the  day's  shame? 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  ii.  4. 

strangled,  part.  adj.  Killed  by  strangula- 
tion. 

His  face  is  black  and  full  of  blood, 
His  eyeballs  farther  out  than  when  he  lived, 
Staring  full  ghastly  like  a  strangled  man. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iii.  2. 
Stringier,  s.     One  who  strangles. 

The  band  that  seems  to  tie  their  friendship  to- 
gether, will  be  the  very  strangler  of  their  amity. — 
Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  6. 
strangles.  *.  [plural,  with  the.]     Swellings 

in  a  horse's  throat. 

strangling,  verbal  dbs.  Death  by  stopping 
the  breath. 

My  soul  chooseth  strangling  and  death  rather 
than  my  life.— Job,  vii.  15. 

Strangulation,  s.  [Lat.  strangulatio,  -onis.'] 
Act  of  strangling ;  suffocation ;  state  of 
being  strangled. 

A  spunge  is  mischievous,  not  in  itself,  for  its 
powder  is  harmless ;  but  because,  being  received 
into  the  stomach,  it  swelleth,  and,  occasioning  its 
continual  distension,  induceth  a  strangulation. — 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

The  reduction  of  the  jaws  is  difficult,  and,  if  they 
be  not  timely  reduced,  there  happen  paralysis  and 
strangulation. —  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

strangurious.  adj.  Denoting  the  pain  of 
strangury. 

I  was  often  fretted  with  strangurious  symptoms. 
—Cheyne,  English  Malady,  p.  321 :  1733. 

Strangury.  *.  [Gr.  aTuayyovpia.]  Painful 
retention,  or  difficulty  of,  voiding  urine. 

The  liquor  of  the  birch  is  most  powerful  for  the 
dissolving  of  the  stone  in  the  bladder,  bloody  water, 
and  strangury. — Evelyn. 

1  hope  they  got  better  of  their  colds,  coughs,  claps, 
toothaches,  fevers,  stranguries,  sciaticas,  swellings, 
and  sore  eyes.— Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  vol.  viii. 
oh.  iii. 

Strap.  *.  [A.S.  stroppJ] 
1 .  Narrow  long  slip  of  cloth  or  leather. 

These  clothes  are  good  enough  to  drink  in,  and  so 
be  these  boots  too ;  an  they  be  not,  let  them  hanij 
themselves  in  their  own  straps.  —  Shaktsvear. 
Twelfth  Night,  i.  3. 

I  found  but  one  husband,  a  lively  cobbler,  that 
kicked  and  spurred  all  the  while  his  wife  was  car- 
rying him  on  ;  and  had  scarce  passed  a  day  without 
giving  her  the  discipline  of  the  strap.  —  Addison, 
Spectator. 

One  word  bred  another,  a  shocking  mishap; 
She  gave  me  the  lie  and  1  gave  her  the  strap. 

Song,  probaU  y  foundt-d  on  the  prose  extract. 

Now  don't  let  Satan  . .  .  take  advantage  of  nny 
one  spot  of  rising  ground  to  get  astride  of  your 
imagination,  if  you  can  anyways  help  it ;  or  if  he'is  so 
nimble  as  to  slip  on— let  me  beg  of  you,  like  an  un- 
back'd  filly,  to  frisk  it,  to  squirt  it,  to  jump  it,  to 
rear  it,  to  bound  it— and  to  kick  it,  with  long  kicks 
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and  short  kicks,  till,  like  Tick  letoby's  mare,  you 
break  a  strap  or  a  crupper,  and  throw  his  worship 
into  the  dirt.— Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  vol.  in. 
ch.  xxivi. 

2.  Specially  as  a  part  of  dress;  i.e.  a  short 
strap  connecting  the  two  sides  of  each  leg 
of  a  pair  of  trowsers  by  passing  under  the 
shoe  or  boot,  the  object  being  to  keep  the 
trowsers  well  over  the  ankles ;  the  use  of 
which  was  more  common  in  the  last  gene- 
ration than  in  the  present. 

We  then  used  to  consider  snobs  raw-looking  lads, 
who  never  missed  chapel ;  who  wore  hitth-lows  and 
no  straps;  who  walked  two  hours  on  the  Trump- 
inirton-road  every  day  of  their  lives,  who  carried  off 
the  college  scholarships,  and  who  overrated  them- 
selves in  hall.  We  were  premature  in  pronouncing 
our  verdict  of  youthful  snobbishness.  The  man 
without  straps  fulfilled  his  destiny  and  duty.  He 
eased  his  old  governor,  the  curate  in  Westmoreland, 
or  helped  his  sisters  to  set  up  the  lady's  school.  He 
wrote  a  Dictionary,  or  a  Treatise  on  Conic  Sections, 
as  his  nature  and  genius  prompted.  He  got  a  fellow- 
ship ;  and  then  took  to  himself  a  wife,  and  a  living. 
He  presides  over  a  parish  now,  and  thinks  it  rather 
a  dashing  thing  to  belong  to  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  club ;  and  his  parishioners  love  him,  and 
snore  under  his  sermons.  No,  no.  he  is  not  a  snob. 
It  is  not  straps  that  make  the  gentleman,  or  high- 
lows  that  unmake  him,  be  they  ever  so  thick.  My 
son,  it  is  you  who  are  the  snob  if  you  lightly  despise 
a  man  for  doing  his  duty,  and  refuse  to  shake  an 
honest  man's  hand  because  it  wears  a  Berlin  glove. 
—Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  xv. 
As  the  second  element  in  a  compound. 

He  walked  into  the  market ...  it  was  the  same 
market  as  of  old,  crowded  by  the  same  buyers  and 
sellers ;  brisk  with  the  same  business ;  noisy  with 
the  same  confusion  of  tongues  and  cluttering  of 
fowls  in  coops  .  .  .  dainty  with  the  same  array  in 
hifCKlers'  baskets  of  small  shaving-glasses,  laces, 
braces,  trowser-straps,  and  hardware.— Dickens, 
Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xxxvi. 

Strap,  v.  a.  Beat  with  a  strap. 
strappado.  «.  Kind  of  military  punishment 
formerly  practised  in  drawing  up  an  of- 
fender to  the  top  of  a  beam,  and  letting 
him  fall ;  in  consequence  of  which,  dislo- 
cation of  a  limb  usually  happened. 

Were  I  at  the  strappado,  or  all  the  racks  in  the 
world,  I  would  not  tell  you  on  compulsion.— Shake- 
tpear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  ii.  4. 
Would  you  have  bun  tortured  P— I  would  have  him 

proved.— 

Best  try  him  then  with  goads,  or  burning  irons ; 
Put  him  to  the  strappado.         B.  Jonson,  Volpone. 
They  would  meet  every  where  with  chains  and 
strappadoes. — Qlanville,  Sermons,  p.  213. 

Strappado,  v.  a.  Punish,  or  torture,  by  the 
Strappado. 

They  nad  neither  been  haled  into  your  gehenna  at 
Lambeth,  nor  strappadoed  with  an  oath  ex  officio 
by  your  bowmen  or  the  arches. — Milton,  Animad- 
versions upon  a  Defence  of  the  Humble  Remon- 
strance. 

strapping:,  adj.  Lusty;  bulky;  big;  well- 
grown. 

Sir,  well  maintain  you  no  longer. — Then  your 
wives  shall,  old  Actseon.  There  are  five-and-tnirty 
strapping  officers  gone  this  morning  to  live  at  free 
quarters  in  the  city.—  Farquhar,  The  Constant 
Couple,  L  1. 

Stratagem.  *.  [Gr.  <JTpar»JY»jj*a,  -aroc ; 
ffrparijyta>  =  I  command  as  a  general,  from 

ffrparoc  =  army  +  jyyio/uu  =  I  lead.] 

1 .  Artifice  in  war ;  trick  by  which  an  enemy 
is  deceived. 

See  then  as  fine  and  cunning  a  stratageme  as  can 
be  devised,  for  I  hope  I  may  be  bold  to  use  this 
word,  seeing  of  late  it  hath  found  such  good  enter- 
tainment amongst  us.— Florio,  World  of  Wonders  : 
1608. 

John  Talbot,  I  did  send  for  thee, 
To  tutor  thee  in  stratagems  of  war. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VL  Pott  7.  iv.  5. 
Ev'ry  minute  now 
Should  be  the  father  of  some  stratagem. 

Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  i.  1. 

It  seemeth  reasonable,  and  in  piety  allowable,  that 
stratagems  and  subtilties  may  be  used  in  the  war, 
ret  with  such  caution,  as  the  same  may  stand  with 
fidelity  and  honour ;  for  fraud  being  used,  contrary 
to  contracts  and  agreements  made  with  the  enemy, 
is  mere  treachery.— Sir  W.  Raleigh,  Arts  of  Empire, 
ch.  xxiiL 

2.  Artifice ;  trick  by  which  some  advantage 
is  obtained. 

Rouse  up  your  courage,  call  up  all  your  counsels, 
And  think  on  all  those  stratagems  which  nature 
Keeps  ready  to  encounter  sudden  dangers. 

-Sir  J.  Denham,  The  Sophy. 
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Those  oft  are  stratagems  which  errours  seem ; 
Nor  is  it  Homer  nods,  but  we  who  dream. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  LlTv. 

Stratagemlcal.  adj.  [the  full  form  would  be 
stratagematical :  see  under  Stratagem.] 
Having  the  character  of  a  stratagem. 

His  wife,  to  gain  entirely  his  affections,  sent  him 
this  stratagemical  epistle.— Swift,  in  the  Tripos  as- 
signed to  him  by  Dr.  Barret. 
strategy,  s.    Art  of  conducting  a  campaign. 
On  what  principle  then  can  it  be  maintained  that 
he  was  at  liberty  to  exercise  the  former  power  with- 
out consulting  anybody,  but  that  he  was  bound  to 
exercise  the  latter  power  in  conformity  with  the 
advice  of  a  minister  P    Will  it  be  said  that  an  error 
in  diplomacy  is  likely  to  be  more  injurious  to  the 
country  than  an  error  in  strategy  'I    Surely  not. — 
Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.xvii. 
Stratb.  s.     [Welsh,  ystrad.~]     Valley;  bot- 
tom :  (common  in  geographical  compounds). 
They  dwelt  in  valleys  or  stratJis,  bounded  on  each 
side  by  ridges  of  hills.— Bishop  Horsley's  Biblical 
Criticism,  vol.  iv.  p.  468. 

Avimore  is  situated  in  a  narrow  valley  or  strath, 
called  Strathspey,  from  its  beiiiM:  intersected  by  the 
river  Spey.— Garnett,  Tour,  ii.  38. 
Stratification,  s.    Arrangement  of  different 
matter  ;  arrangement  in  beds  or  layers. 

A  mass  in  which  there  is  no  stratification.— Dr. 
Button,  Theory  oftlie  Earth,  ii.  307 :  1796. 

The  first  examination  of  structure,  when  a  young 
geologist  seeks  to  familiarise  himself  with  the  rocks 
of  which  the  earth's  surface  is  made  up,  brings  to 
light  a  peculiarity  which  cannot  fail  to  attract  no- 
tice. It  is  the  appearance  of  bedding,  or  stratifica- 
tion, presented  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  when 
the  superficial  coating  of  vegetable  soil  is  removed, 
or  a  vertical  section  seen— an  appearance  indicating 


clearly  the  mechanical  origin  of  the  formation ;  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  when  this  is  not  the  case,  a  pe- 
culiar crystalline  structure  is  observable  unaccom- 
panied by  any  regular  stratification,  and  apparently 
caused  by  the  gradual  cooling  of  a  rock  from  a  state 
of  igneous  fusion.  Now  it  is  one  great  object  of  a 
geologist,  in  making  himself  acquainted  with  the 
structure  of  a  district  not  yet  familiar  to  him,  to 
determine  the  facts  as  to  whether  the  rocks  are 
stratified  or  unstratified;  for  upon  this  depends  in 
a  great  measure  their  aqueous  or  igneous  origin; 
and  thus  the  result  of  a  mere  cursory  and  super- 
ficial observation  becomes  a  step  in  the  general 
classification  of  rocks.— Ansted,  Geology,  Introduc- 
tory, Practical,  and  Scientific,  pt.  i.  ch.  i. 

stratified,  part.  adj.  Ranged  in  beds,  layers, 
or  strata :  (common  in  Geology,  as  applied 
to  those  portions  of  the  earth's  crust  which 
overlie  one  another,  the  undermost  being 
the  oldest,  and  the  uppermost  the  newest, 
like  a  series  of  sediments  from  water ;  se- 
dimentary). 

It  requires  but  little  study  to  discover  that  every 
one  of  the  most  common  and  daily  operations  is 
concerned  more  or  less  in  the  formation  of  stratified 
rocks. . . .  Every  shower  of  rain, . . .  every  brook  or 
river, . . .  every  wave  that  dashes  against  a  project- 
ing rock  on  the  sea-coast,  or  washes  into  a  hollow 
bay, . . .  each  ...  is  concerned  in  the  formation  of 
new  strata.— Ansted,  Geology,  pt.i.  ch.i. 
stratify,  v.  a.     [Fr.  stratifier.]     Range  in 
beds  or  layers. 

Steel  is  made  from  the  purest  and  softest  iron  by 
keeping  it  red  hot,  stratified  with  coal-dust  and 
wood-ashes,  &c.— Sir  J.  Hill,  Materia  Medica. 
Stratigraphical.  adj.  [Gr.  ypd^w  =  I  write, 
describe  ;  the  result  of  its  connection  with 
the  Latin  stratum  being  a  hybrid  com- 
pound.] ^  Arrangement,  disposition,  or 
classification,  of  anything,  according  to 
the  stratum  to  which  it  belongs  ;  e.  g.  in  a 
geological  collection  when  we  find  the  re- 
mains of  widely  different  plants  or  animals 
placed  together  because  they  occur  in  the 
same  or  similar  strata,  the  disposition  is 
stratigraphical,  as  opposed  to  zoological  or 
botanical ;  these  last  being  the  terms  ap- 
plied when  remains  from  different  strata, 
but  of  the  same  frenera  or  families,  are 
associated  on  the  strength  of  their  struc- 
tural affinities. 

If  our  'cold  area'  were  to  be  raised  above  the 
surface,  so  that  the  deposit  at  present  in  progress 
upon  its  bottom  should  become  the  subject  of  ex- 
amination by  some  geologist  of  the  future,  he  would 
find  this  to  consist  of  a  barren  sandstone,  including 
fragments  of  older  rocks,  the  scanty  fauna  of  which 
would  in  great  degree  bear  a  boreal  character- 
whilst  if  a  portion  of  our '  wurrn  area '  were  elevated 
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at  the  same  time  with  the  '  cold  area,'  the  geologist 
would  be  perplexed  by  the  stratigraphical  con- 
tinuity of  a  cretaceous  formation,  including  not  only 
an  extraordinary  abundance  of  sponges,  but  a  great 
variety  of  other  animal  remains,  several  of  them  be- 
longing to  the  warmer  temperate  region,  with  the 
barren  sandstone  whose  scanty  fauna  indicates  a 
widely  different  climatic  condition,  which  he  would 
naturally  suppose  to  have  prevailed  at  a  different 
period. — Dr.  Carpenter.  On  Veep-Sea  Dredginys, 
Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  December  17, 1868. 
Stratocracy.  *.  [Gr.  arparvc  =  army  +  Kparix; 
=  power.  Contrast  the  o  in  the  Greek 
with  f  in  the  Latin  compound  Stratify.] 
Military  government. 

Ever  since  the  invasion  of  Kouli  Khan,  Indostan, 
from  being  a  well-regulated  government,  became  a 
scene  of  mere  anarchy  of  stratocracy ;  every  great 
man  protecting  himself  in  his  tyranny  by  his  sol- 
diers.— Guthrie,  Geography,  India. 
Stratum.  ,s.      [Lat.   stratus,  -a,  -um ;  pass, 
part,  of  sterna  =  I  strew.]     Layer ;  (hori- 
zontal) extension  of  any  material  or  sub- 
stance of  appreciable  thickness,  and  with 
an   approximate  parallelism   (this  distin- 
guishing it  from  a  wedge)  of  its  surfaces. 

Another  was  found  in  a  perpendicular  fissure  of  a 
stratum  of  stone  in  Langrou  iron-mine,  Cumber- 
land.—  Woodward. 

We  are  thus  led  to  regard  the  atmosphere  of  air 
...  as  an  aerial  ocean,  of  which  the  surface  of  the 
sea  and  land  constitutes  the  bed,  and  whose  inferior 
portions  or  strata,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  earth, 
contain  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  whole  mass. 
...  It  may  therefore  be  considered  as  consisting  of 
successively  superposed  strata  or  layers,  each  of  the 
form  of  a  spherical  shell,  concentric  with  the  general 
surface  of  the  sea  and  land,  and  each  of  which  is 
rarer,  or  specifically  lighter  than  that  immediately 
beneath  it;  and  denser,  or  specifically  heavier  than 
that  immediately  above  it.  This  at  least  is  the  kind 
of  distribution  which  alone  would  be  consistent 
with  the  laws  of  the  equilibrium  of  fluids  above  it.— 
Sir  J.  Herschel,  Outlines  of  Astronomy,  §§  85-87. 
Strata  the  plural  form. 

The  terrestrial  matter  is  disposed  into  strata,  or 
layers,  placed  one  upon  another ;  in  like  manner  as 
any  earthy  sediment,  settling  down  from  a  fluid, 
will  naturally  be. —  Woodward. 

With  how  much  wisdom  are  the  strata  laid, 
Of  different  weight  and  of  a  different  kind, 
Of  sundry  forms  for  sundry  ends  design'd. 

Sir  It.  Blackmore. 
Straw,  s.     [A.S.  streow,  streaw.~\ 

1.  Stalk  on   which  corn    grows,   and  from 
which  it  is  threshed. 

I  can  counterfeit  the  deep  tragedian, 
Tremble  and  start  at  wagging  of  a  straw, 
Intending  deep  suspicion. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iii.  5. 
Plate  sin  with  gold, 

And  the  strong  lance  of  justice  hurtless  breaks ; 
Ann  it  in  rags,  a  pigmy's  straw  doth  pierce  it. 

Id.,  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

Apples  in  hay  and  straw  ripened  apparently ;  but 
the  apple  in  the  straw  more.— Bacon,  Natural  and 
Experimental  History. 

2.  Anything  proverbially  worthless. 

Thy  arms,  thy  liberty,  beside 
All  that's  on  th'  outside  of  thy  hide, 
Are  mine  by  military  law, 
Of  which  I  will  not  bate  one  straw. 

Sutler,  Hudibras,  i.  3,  891. 

'Tis  not  a  straw  matter  whether  the  main  cause 
be  right  or  wrong.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Why  the  deuce  should  Mrs.  Botibol  blow  me  a 
kiss?  I  would  not  kiss  her  for  all  the  world.  Why 
do  I  grin  when  1  see  her,  as  if  I  was  delighted  ?  Aiu 
I?  1  don't  care  a  straw  for  Mrs.  Botibol.— Thack- 
eray, Book  of  Snobs,  eh.  xviii. 

Strawberry,  s.  [A.S.  straw-berie,  streow- 
berie,  streaw-berge. — The  import  of  the 
first  syllable  is  uncertain  ;  it  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  verbs  stray  and  struggle, 
from  its  runners,  and  with  straw,  from  the 
habit  of  gardeners  to  lay  it  between  the 
plants.]  Plant  and  fruit  of  the  genus 
Fragaria. 

Content  with  food,  which  nature  freely  bred, 
On  wildings  and  on  strawberries  they  fed. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 

The  Golden  Age. 

Jf  the  strawberry  there  are  numerous  sorts,  by 
some  botanists  distinguished  as  species,  by  others 
considered  as  only  varieties.  Knight,  (Hort.  Trans, 
vol.  in.  p.  307)  considers  the  grandiflora  or  pine,  the 
Ohilensis  or  Chile,  and  the  Virginiana  or  common 
scarlet  (the  first  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Surinam, 
the  second  of  Chile,  and  the  third  of  Virginia)  to  be 
varieties  only  of  one  species,  as  all  may  be  made  to 
breed  together  indiscriminately.  The  fruit  has  re- 
ceived its  name  from  the  ancient  practice  of  laying 
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straw  between  the  rows,  which  keeps  the  ground 
moist  and  the  fruit  clean.  The  cultivated  straw- 
berries are  natives  of  temperate  or  cold  climates,  as 
of  Europe  and  America.  The  fruit,  though  termed 
a  berry,  is  in  correct  botanical  language  a  fleshy 
receptacle  studded  with  seeds. — London,  Encyclo- 
padia  of  Gardening. 

As  the  first  element  in  a  compound:  (in  the 
extracts  the  strawberry -leaves  are  those  of 
the  ducal  coronet,  with  which  the  com- 
pound is  nearly  synonymous). 

More  than  one  of  the  other  great '  civil  and  reli- 
gious '  families— the  families  who  in  one  century 
plundered  the  church  to  gain  the  property  of  the 
people,  and  in  another  century  changed  the  dynasty 
to  gain  the  power  of  the  crown— had  their  brows 
circled  with  the  strawberry -leaf.  —  B.  Disraeli, 
Sybil,  b.  i.  ch.  iii. 

Lord  Alarney  was  spared  the  pang  of  the  cata- 
strophe. ...  he  died  in  the  full  faith  of  dukism ; 
worshipping  the  duke,  and  believing  that  ultimately 
he  should  himself  become  a  duke.  It  was  under  all 
the  circumstances  a  euthanasia ;  he  expired  leaning 
as  it  were  on  his  white  wand  and  babbling  of  straw- 
berry- leaves. — Ibid. 

_  Look  at  the  Marquis  of  Carabas  and  his  two  car- 
riages. My  Lady  Marchioness  comes  on  board,  looks 
round  with  that  happy  air  of  mingled  terror  and 
impertinence  which  distinguishes  her  ladyship,  and 
rushes  to  her  carriage,  for  it  is  impossible  that  she 
should  mingle  with  the  other  snobs  on  deck.  There 
she  sits,  and  will  be  ill  in  private.  The  strawberry- 
leaves  on  her  chariot-panels  are  engraved  on  her 
ladyship's  heart. —  Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  ch. 
zxi. 

Strawberry-tree,  s.  Shrub  so  called  from 
the  likeness  of  its  fruit  to  a  strawberry,  of 
the  genus  Arbutus  (unedo)  ;  arbutus. 

The  arbutus,  or  strawberry-tree,  is  a  native  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  North  and  South  America. . . . 
They  are  of  easy  culture,  in  sandy  loam,  or  loam 
and  peat ;  and  they  are  readily  propagated,  the  com- 
mon kinds  of  layers,  cuttings,  or  seeds,  and  the 
rarer  and  tenderer  sorts,  by  grafting  on  those  that 
are  more  common  and  hardy.  All  the  species  have 
the  outer  bark  more  or  less  tinged  with  red. — 
Loudon,  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Britannicum. 

The  only  variety  necessary  to  be  enumerated  in 
these  pages  is  the  Arbutus  unedo,  or  strawberry- 
tree.  The  Greeks  called  this  tree  icd/tapos,  and  the 
fruit  /ni/aoi'(euAoi' ;  the  Latins  named  the  tree  Ar- 
butus ;  but  in  Pliny's  time,  when  Rome  abounded 
in  wine  and  oil,  they  called  the  tree  Unedo,  which 
was  an  abridgement  of  '  Unum  edo,'  meaning  '  You 
will  eat  but  one.'  It  lias  the  name  of  strawberry- 
tree  with  us,  because  its  berries  so  nearly  resemble 
in  appearance  that  delicious  fruit. — C.  W.  Johnson, 
Farmer's  Cyclopaedia. 

strawbuiit.  adj.    Made  up  of  straw. 

They  on  the  smoothed  plank, 
The  suburb  of  their  strawhuilt  citadel, 
New  rubb'd  with  balm,  expatiate  and  confer 
Their  state  affairs.       Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  772. 
Strawcoloured.  adj.     Of  a  light  yellow. 

I  will  discharge  it  in  your  Strawcoloured  beard.— 
Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  i.  2. 

strawiike.  adj.  Resembling,  having  the 
character  of,  a  straw. 

How  is  man's  heart  by  vanity  drawn  in, 
On  the  swift  circle  of  returning  toys 
"Whirl'd,  straw-like,  round  and  round,  and  then  in- 

gulph'd, 
Where  gay  delusion  darkens  to  despair. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  viii. 
strawstuffed.  adj.     Stuffed  with  straw. 

So  rides  he  mounted  on  the  market-day 
Upon  a  straw-stujfd  pannel  all  the  way. 

Jiisho-p  Hall,  Satires,  iv.  2. 

strawworm.  s.     Caddis  ;  caddis  worm. 
Strawy,  adj. 

1.  Made  of  straw;  consisting  of  straw. 

In  a  field  of  corn,  blown  upon  by  the  wind,  there 
will  appear  waves  of  a  colour  differing  from  that  of 
the  rest ;  the  wind,  by  depressing  some  of  the  ears, 
and  not  others,  makes  the  one  reflect  more  from  the 
lateral  and  strawy  parts  than  the  rest. — Boyle,  On 
Colours. 

2.  Like  straw  ;  light. 

There  the  strawy  Greeks,  ripe  for  his  edge, 
Fall  down  before  him,  like  the  mower's  swath. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  v.  5. 
Luther  hath  these  words :  the  epistle  ...  is  con- 
tentious, swelling,  dry,  strawy.  —  Knott,  Charity 
Maintained,  &c.,  in  Chillingworth,  ch.ii.  §  8. 
Stray,  v.  n.     [N.Fr.  estrayer  ;   Lat.  extra  = 

without,  beyond.] 
1.  Wander;  rove. 

My  eye,  descending  from  the  hill,  surveys 
Where  Thames  among  the  wanton  valley  strays. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Cooper's  Hill. 
Lo,  the  glad  gales  o'er  all  her  beauties  stray, 
Breathe  on  her  lips,  and  in  her  bosom  play. 

Pope,  Imitations,  Waller. 
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2.  Move  out  of  the  way ;  range  beyond  the 
proper  limits. 

What  grace  hath  thee  now  hither  brought  this 

way? 
Or  doen  thy  feeble  feet  unweeting  hither  stray  1 

Spenser. 

No  way  can  I  stray, 
Save  back  to  England ;  all  the  world's  my  way. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  i.  3, 
She  doth  stray  about 
By  holy  crosses,  where  she  kneeling  prays 
For  happy  wedlock  hours. 

Id.,  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 
Wand'rest  thou  within  this  lucid  orb, 
And  stray 'd  from  those  fair  fields  of  light  above, 
Amidst  this  new  creation  want'st  a  guide 
To  reconduct  thy  steps  ? 

Dryden,  State  of  Innocence,  ii.  2. 

3.  Deviate  from  the  right. 

We  have  erred  and  strayed  from  thy  ways  like 
lost  sheep. — Book  of  Common  Prayer,  General  Con- 
fession. 

Stray,  v.  a.     Mislead.     Obsolete. 

Hath  not  else  his  eye 
Stray'd  his  aft'ectkm  in  unlawful  love? 

Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  v.  1. 
Stray,  s. 

1.  Any  creature  wandering  beyond  its  limits ; 
anything  lost  by  wandering. 

She  hath  herself  not  only  well  defended, 
But  taken  and  impounded  as  a  stray 
The  king  of  Scots.  Shakespear.  Henry  V.  i.  2. 

Should  I  take  you  for  a  stray, 
You  must  be  kept  a  year  and  day. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  1,  699. 

When  he  has  traced  his  talk  through  all  its  wild 
rambles,  let  him  bring  home  his  stray ;  not  like  the 
lost  sheep  with  joy,  but  with  tears  of  penitence. — 
Dr.  H.  More,  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Seeing  him  wander  about,  1  took  him  up  for  a 
stray.— Dryden,  Dim  Sebastian,  i.  1. 

He  cries  out,  Neighbour,  hast  thou  seen  a  stray 
Of  bullocks  and  of  heifers  pass  this  way  ? 

Addison,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Trans- 
formation ofBattus. 
•2.  Act  of  wandering. 

I  would  not  from  your  love  make  such  a  stray, 
To  match  you  where  1  hate. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  1. 
Stray,  adj.     Wandering. 

The  firing  had  become  by  this  time  a  kind  of 
target-practice  on  a  large  scale,  and  Commander 
Modell  used  to  signalize  himself  by  picking  off  stray 
fellows  on  shore  with  a  main-deck  thirty-two,  very 
neatly  and  creditably  indeed.— Hannay,  Singleton 
Fontenoy. 

Strayer.  s.     One  who  strays. 

Hubberdin,  an  old  divine  of  Oxford ;  a  great  straier 
abroad  in  all  quarters  of  the  realm. — Fox,  Acts  and 
Monuments,  Bishop  Latimer. 

straying,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  one  who  strays ; 
act  of  going  astray. 

Do  you  see  thousand  little  motes  and  atoms  wan- 
dering up  and  down  in  a  sun-beam  ?  It  is  God  that 
so  peoples  it;  and  he  guides  their  innumerable  and 
irregular  stray  ings. —Bishop  Hopkins,  Expositions 
and  Discourses,  p.  267. 

Streak,  .s.      [A.S.  strica,  strice."]      Line   of 
colour  different  from  that  of  the  ground. 

The  west  yet  glimmers  with  some  streaks  of  day  ; 
Now  spurs  the  lated  traveller  apace, 
To  gain  the  timely  inn.    Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  3. 

What  mean  those  colour'd  streaks  in  heaven, 
Distended,  as  the  brow  of  God  appeased  ? 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  879. 
The  night  comes  on,  we  eager  to  pursue, 
Till  the  last  streaks  of  dying  day  withdrew, 
And  doubtful  moonlight  did  our  rage  deceive. 

Dryden. 

Ten  wildings  have  I  gather'd  for  my  dear ; 
How  ruddy,  like  your  lips,  their  streaks  appear ! 

Id.,  A  maryllis,  20. 

While  the  fantastick  tulip  strives  to  break 
In  two-fold  beauty,  and  a  parted  streak. 

Prior,  Solomon,  i.  76. 

The  fire  at  this  instant  burst  another  window,  and 
shot  out  in  a  thin  clear  streak,  like  a  golden  branch. 
— Hannay,  Singleton  Fontenoy. 
Streak,  v.  a. 
1.  Stripe;  variegate  in  hues  ;  dapple. 

All  the  yeanlings  which  were  streak' d  and  pied, 
Should  fall  as  Jacob's  hire. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

To-morrow,  ere  fresh  morning  streak  the  east, 
With  first  approach  of  light  we  must  be  ris'u, 
Arid  at  our  pleasant  labour,  to  reform 
Yon  flowery  arbours.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  623. 

Now  let  us  leave  this  earth,  and  lift  our  eye 
To  the  large  convex  of  yon  azure  sky : 
Behold  it  like  an  ample  curtain  spread, 
Now  streak' d  and  glowing  with  the  morning  red ; 
Anon  at  noon  in  flaming  yellow  bright, 
And  chusing  sable  for  the  peaceful  night. 

Prior,  Solomon,  i.  453. 
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2.  Stretch.     Obsolete. 

She  lurks  in  midst  of  all  her  den,  and  streaks 
From  out  a  ghastly  whirlpool  all  her  necks; 
Where,  glotting  round  her  rock,  to  fish  she  falls. 

Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey. 

streaky,  adj.    Striped ;  variegated  by  hues. 

When  the  hoary  head  is  hid  in  snow, 
The  life  is  in  the  leaf,  and  still  between 
The  fits  of  falling  snows  appears  the  streaky  green. 
Dryden,  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  5s*. 
Stream.  *.     [A.S.] 

1.  Running  water ;  course  of  running  water ; 
current. 

He  brought  streams  also  out  of  the  rock,  and 
caused  waters  to  run  down  like  rivers.— Psalms 
Ixxviii.  16. 

As  plays  the  sun  upon  the  glassy  streams, 
Twinkling  another  counterfeited  beam. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  v.  3. 

Cocytus  named,  of  lamentation  loud 
Heard  in  the  rueful  stream ;  fierce  Phlegethon, 
Whose  waves  of  torrent  fire  inflame  with  rage; 
Far  off  from  these,  a  slow  and  silent  stream, 
Lethe,  the  river  of  oblivion,  rolls 
Her  wat'ry  labyrinth. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  579. 

U  could  I  flow  like  thee,  and  make  thy  stream 
My  great  example,  as  thou  art  my  theme ! 
Tho'  deep  yet  clear,  tho'  gentle  yet  not  dull 
Strong  without  rage,  without  o'erflowing  full. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Cooper's  Hill. 

Thus  from  one  common  source  our  streams  divide  • 
Ours  is  the  Trojan,  yours  the  Arcadian  side. 

T..  .,  &rvden>  Transition  if  the  s£neid,vm.im. 

Divided  interests,  while  thou  think'st  to  sway 
Draw  like  two  brooks  thy  middle  stream  away. 

Id.,  Conquest  of  Granada,  Part  I.  i.  1. 

2.  Anything  issuing  from  a  head,  and  moving 
forward  with  continuity  of  parts. 

'  The  breath  of  the  Lord,  like  a  stream  of  brim- 
stone, doth  kindle  it.—Jsaiah,  xxx.  33. 
You,  Drances,  never  want  a  stream  of  words. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  jKneid,  xi.  585. 
The  stream  of  beneficence  hath,  by  several  rivulets 
which  have  since  fallen  into  it,  wonderfully  enlarged 
its  current.— Bishop  Atterbury. 

3.  Anything  forcible  and  continued. 

Had  their  cables  of  iron  chains  had  any  great 
length,  they  had  been  unportable;  and  being  short, 
the  ships  must  have  sunk  at  an  anchor  in  any  stream 
of  weather.— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

It  is  looked  upon  as  insolence  for  a  man  to  adhere 
to  his  own  opinion  against  the  current  stream  of 
antiquity. — Locke. 

His  eyes  were  dark  and  deep,  and  the  clear  brow 
Which  shadowed  them  was  like  the  morning  skv. 
The  cloudless  Heaven  of  Spring,  when  in  their  flow 
Thro'  the  bright  air,  the  soft  winds  as  they  blow 
Wake  the  green  world— his  gestures  did  obey 
The  oracular  mind  that  made  his  features  glow, 
And  where  his  curved  lips  half  open  lay, 
Passion's  divinest  stream  had  made  impetuous  way. 
Shelley,  Revolt  oflslan,. 

4.  Course ;  current. 

The  very  stream  of  his  life,  and  the  business  he 
hath  helmed,  must  give  him  a  better  proclamation. 
—Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  2. 
Stream,  v.  n. 

1.  Flow;  run  in  a  continuous  current. 

God  bade  the  ground  be  dry, 
All  but  between  those  banks  where  rivers  now 
Stream,  and  perpetual  draw  their  humid  train. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  30*. 

On  all  sides  round 

Streams  the  black   blood,  and  smokes  upon  the 
ground. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  iii.  580. 

2.  Emit  a  current;    pour  out  water  in  a 
stream ;  be  overflown. 

3.  Issue  forth  with  continuance,  not  by  fits. 

Now  to  impartial  love,  that  god  most  high, 
Do  my  sighs  stream. 

Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  tcell,  ii.  3. 

4.  Throw  a  stream  :  (in  the  extract,  of  light). 
A  thousand  suns  will  stream  on  thee, 

A  thousand  moons  will  quiver ; 
But  not  by  thee  my  steps  shall  be 

For  ever  and  for  ever.          Tennyson,  A  Farewell. 
Stream,  v.  a. 

1.  Pour;  send  forth. 

She  at  length  will  stream 
Some  dew  of  grace  into  my  wither'd  heart, 
After  long  sorrow  and  consuming  smart. 

Spenser,  Hymn  to  Heavenly  Beauty. 

2.  Mark  with  colours  or  embroidery  in  long 
tracks. 

The  herald's  mantle  is  streamed  with  gold.— 
Bacon. 

Streamer,  s. 

1.  Ensign;   flag;  pennon;  anything  flowing 

loosely  from  a  stock,  stand,  or  flagstaff. 
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His  brave  fleet, 
With  silken  streamers  the  young  Phoebus  fanning. 
Shakespear,  Henry  V.  m.  chorus. 
Brave  Rupert  from  afar  appears. 
Whose  waving  streamers  the  glad  general  knows. 

1  1,  -in  I,  n,  Annus  Mtraoilts,  cv. 
The  man  of  sense  his  meat  devours  ; 
But  only  smells  the  p««l  and  flowers  : 
\nd  he  mii>t  be  an  idle  dreamer, 
Who  leaves  the  pie,  and  gnaws  the  streamer. 

Prior,  Alma,  1.  388. 

2.  Northern  light  ;  Aurora  Borealis. 

And  he  knew  by  the  streamers  that  shone  so 

That  spirits  were  riding  the  northern  light. 

Sir  W.  Scott,  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 
Streaming,  part.  adj.   Flowing  in  ;  emitting 
a  stream  of  anything. 

Then  grateful  Greece  with  streaming  eyes  would 

MM 
HUtorick  marbles  to  record  his  praise. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  l.  305. 
From  opening  skies  may  streaming  glories  shiue, 
And  saints  embrace  thee  with  a  love  mine. 

Id.,  Eloisa  to  Abelard. 
She.  as  her  carol  sadder  grew, 

From  brow  and  bosom  slowly  down, 
Thro'  rosy  taper  fingers  drew 

Her  streaming  curls  of  deepest  brown 
To  right  and  left.  Tennyson.  Mariana  in  the  South, 
Streamlet,  ft.     Small  stream. 

Unnumber'd  glittering  streamlets  play'd, 
And  hurled  every  where  their  waters  sheen. 

Thomson,  Castle  of  Indolence. 

Nature  I'll  court  in  her  sequester'd  haunts, 

By  mountain,  meadow,  streamlet,  grove,  or  cell  : 

Where  the  poised  lark  his  evening  ditty  chaunts, 

And  health,  and  peace,  and  contemplation  dwell. 

Smollett,  Ode  to  Independence. 
His  last  cascade  ...  is  formed  by  the  same  stream 
which  runs  through  Virgil's  grove,  but  somewhat 
augmented  by  a  few  streamlets  which  it  meets  in 
its   passage.—  Graves,   Recollections  of  Shenstone, 
p.  60. 
Streamy,  adj. 

1.  Abounding  in  running  water. 

Arcadia, 

However  streamy  now,  adust  and  dry, 
Deny'd  the  goddess  water  :  where  deep  Melas, 
And  rocky  Gratis  flow,  the  chariot  smoak'd 
Obscure  with  rising  dust. 

Prior,  First  Hymn  of  Callimachus. 

2.  Flowing  with  a  current. 

Before  him  flaming  his  enormous  shield, 
Like  the  broad  sun,  illumined  all  the  field  ; 
His  nodding  helm  emits  a  streamy  ray, 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Iliad. 

Streave.  adj.     ?  Stray.    Mare. 

Why  did  he  counterfeit  his  prince's  hand, 
For  some  streave  lordship  of  concealed  land? 

Jftfrtji  Hall,  Satires,  v.  1.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

streck.    r.  a.      [stretch]    Lay  out  a  dead 

body.     Rare. 

Streaking,  verbal  abs.     Laying  out  of  a  dead 
body. 

Durand  gives  a  pretty  exact  account  of  some  of 
the  ceremonies  used  at  in.vinir  out  the  body,  as  they 
are  at  present  practised  in  the  north  of  England. 
where  the  laying  out  is  called  streeking.—  Brand, 
Observations  on  Popular  Antiquities,  ii.  144. 
Street.  «.  [A.S.  street.] 

1.  Way,  properly  a  paved  way,  between  two 
rows  of  houses. 

He  led  us  through  fair  streets;  and  all  the  way 
we  went  there  were  gathered  people  on  both  sides, 
standing  in  a  row.—  Bacon. 

The  streets  are  no  larger  than  alleys.—  Sandys. 

When  night 

Darkens  the  streets,  then  wander  forth  the  sons 
Of  Belial,  flown  with  insolence  and  wine  ; 
Witness  the  streets  of  Sodom. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  500. 

The  Italians  say  the  ancients  always  considered 
the  situation  of  a  building,  whether  it  were  high  or 
low,  in  an  open  square,  or  in  a  narrow  street,  and 
more  or  less  deviated  from  their  rule  of  art.—  Addi- 
son, Travels  in  Italy. 

When  you  tattle  with  some  crony  servant  in  the 
same  street,  leave  your  own  street-door  open.  — 
Swift,  Advice  to  Servants. 

2.  Proverbially,  a  public  place. 

That  there  be  no  breaking  in,  nor  going  out  ;  and 
that  there  be  no  complaining  in  our  streets.—  Psalms, 
ciliv.  14. 

Let  us  reflect  upon  what  we  daily  see  practised 
in  the  world,  and  can  we  believe,  if  an  apostle  of 
Christ  appeared  in  our  streets,  he  would  retract  his 
caution,  and  command  us  to  be  conformed  to  the 
world  ?  —  Rogers,  Sermons. 
Used  adjectivally. 

Our  public  ways  would  be  so  crowded,  that  we 
should  want  street-room.—  Addison,  Spectator. 
Street-door,    s.     [two  words.]     Door   of  a 
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house  opening  into  the  street,  as  opposed 
to  one  which  opens  upon  some  part  of  the 
interior  of  the  house. 

'Twould  cure  an  author  for  ever  of  the  fuss  and 
folly  of  opening  his  street-door,  and  calling  in  his 
neighbours  and  friends,  and  kinsfolk,  with  the  devil 
and  all  his  imps,  with  their  hammers  and  engines, 
&c.,  only  to  observe  how  one  sentence  of  mine  fol- 
lows another,  and  how  the  plan  follows  the  whole.— 
Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  vol.  viii.  ch.  h. 

Mr.  Tuckle  no  sooner  got  into  the  open  air,  tnan 
he  was  seized  with  a  sudden  desire  to  lie  on  the  curb- 
stone ;  Sam  thought  it  would  be  a  pity  to  contradict 
him,  and  so  let  him  have  his  own  way.  As  the  cocked 
hat  would  have  been  spoilt  if  left  there,  Sam  very 
considerately  flattened  it  down  on  the  head  of  the 
gentleman  in  blue,  and  putting  the  big  stick  in  his 
hand,  propped  him  up  against  his  own  street-door, 
rang  the  bell,  and  walked  quietly  home.— Dickens, 
Pickwick  Papers,  ch.  xxxvi. 

Egremont  was  about  to  speak  when  the  street- 
door  was  opened.— B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  iv.  ch.  vm. 
Streetwalker,   s.      Prostitute  that  plies  in 

the  open  street. 

Streight.    adj.       [Lat.  strictus.]       Strict; 
limited ;  spare.     Mare. 

Whereas  he  meant  his  corrosives  t"  apply, 
And  with  streight  diet  tame  his  stubborne  malady. 
Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  ii.  10,  25. 
Used  adverbially.     Strictly. 

My  lord  me  sent,  and  streight  behight 
To  seek  occasion.      Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  ii.  4,  43. 

strein.  s.    [strain  =  race.]     ?  Tread  (of  an 
egg).     Obsolete. 

It  you  shall  perceive  the  tunicle  salvatrice  to  be 
hurt  and  broken,  you  shall  then  take  xii  streines  of 
. . .  the  new  laid  eggs  of  white  hens,  and  put  them 
into  a  mortar.— Barrough,  Method  ofPhysic/c :  1624'. 
(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Streinable.     adj.      Constraining;    violent. 
Mare. 

It  chaunced  that  a  Portingale  shippe  was  driven 
and  drowned  by  force  of  a  streynable  tempest,  neare 
unto  the  shoore  of  one  of  the  Scottish  isles.— Holin- 
shed.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Strength,  s.     [A.S.  streng^.] 
1.  Force;  vigour;  power  of  the  body. 

For  strength  from  truth  divided,  and  from  just, 
Illaudable,  nought  merits  but  dispraise. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  381. 

Thou  must  outlive 
Thy  youth,  thy  strength,  thy  beauty.      Ibid.  xi.  538. 

The  insulting  Trojan  came, 
And  menaced  us  with  force,  our  fleet  with  flame; 
Was  it  the  strength  of  his  tongue-valiant  lord, 
In  that  black  hour,  that  saved  you  from  the  sword  P 


2.  Power  of  endurance;  firmness;  durability; 
toughness ;  hardness. 

Not  founded  on  the  brittle  strength  of  bones. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  427. 
Firm  Dorick  pillars  found  the  solid  base, 
The  fair  Corinthian  crown  the  higher  space, 
And  all  below  is  strength,  and  all  above  is  grace. 

Dryden. 

3.  Vigour  of  any  kind  ;  power  of  any  kind. 

God  in  all  things  wise  and  just, 
Hinder'd  not  Satan  to  attempt  the  mind 
Of  man,  with  strength  entire,  and  free-will  arm'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  7. 
This  act 
Shall  bruise  the  head  of  Satan,  crush  his  strength. 

Ibid.  xii.  429. 

He  was  troubled  at  a  charm  withdrawn 
Thus  suddenly ;  that  sceptres  ruled  no  more — 
That  even  from  gold  the  dreadful  strength  was  gone, 
Which  once  made  all  things  subject  to  its  power. 

Shelley,  Revolt  of  Islam,  v.  28. 

4.  Power  of  resistance  ;  sureness  ;  fastness. 

Our  castle's  strength 
Will  laugh  a  siege  to  scorn.  : 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  5. 

5.  Support ;  security ;  that  which  supports. 

Bereave  me  not  thy  aid, 
Thy  counsel  in  this  uttermost  distress, 
My  only  strength  and  stay. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  919. 

6.  Power  of  mind;    force  of   any  mental 
faculty. 

Aristotle's  large  views,  acuteness  and  penetration 
of  thought,  and  strength  of  judgement,  few  have 
equal  led.— Locke. 

He  enjoyed  the  greatest  strength  of  good  sense, 
and  the  most  exquisite  taste  of  politeness. — Addison. 

We,  like  friendly  colours,  found  our  hearts  unite, 

And  each  from  each  contract  new  strength  and  light. 

Pope,  Epistle  to  Mr.  Jervas. 

7.  Spirit ;  animation. 

Methinks  I  feel  new  strength  within  me  rise, 
Wings  growing,  and  dominion  given. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  243. 
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Adarn  and  first  matron  Eve 
Had  ended  now  their  orisons,  and  found 
Strength  added  from  above,  new  hope  to  spring 
Out  of  despair.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  136. 

8.  Vigour  of  writing ;  nervous  diction ;  force 
opposed  to  softness,  in  writing  or  painting. 

Leave  such  to  tune  their  own  dull  rhymes,  and 

know, 

What's  roundly  smooth,  or  languishingly  slow, 
And  praise  the  easy  vigour  of  a  line, 
Where  Denham's  strength  and  Waller's  sweetness 
join.  Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  ii.  359. 

Caracci's  strength,  Correggio's  softer  line, 
Paulo's  free  stroke,  and  Titian's  warmth  divine. 

Id.,  Epistle  to  Mr.  Jervas. 

9.  Potency  of  liquors. 

10.  Fortification;  fortress. 

The  rashness  of  talking  should  not  only  be  re- 
tarded by  the  guard  of  our  heart,  but  fenced  in  by 
certain  strengths  placed  in  the  mouth.— B.  Jonsuu, 
Discoveries. 

He  thought 
This  inaccessible  higli  strength  to  have  seized. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  140. 
Betray'd  in  all  his  strengths,  the  wood  beset; 
All  instruments,  all  arts  of  ruin  met. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Cooper's  Hill. 

11.  Support;  maintenance  of  power.  " 

What  they  boded  would  be  a  mischief  to  us,  you 
are  providing  shall  be  one  of  our  principal  strengths. 
— Bishop  Sprat,  Sermons. 

12.  Legal  force;  validity;  security. 

13.  Confidence  imparted. 

Certain  services  were  due  from  the  soldier  to  his 
captain,  and  from  the  captain  to  the  prince,  and 
upon  the  strength  of  such  tenures,  in  after  times, 
the  descendants  of  these  people  and  their  kings  did 
subsist  and  make  their  wars.— Dr.  Davenant. 

The  allies,  after  a  successful  summer,  are  too  apt, 
upon  the  strength  of  it,  to  neglect  their  preparations 
for  the  ensuing  campaign. — Addison. 

14.  Armament;  force;  power. 

What  is  his  strength  by  land  ? 

Shakespeare,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  2. 

Nor  was  there  any  other  strength  designed  to  at- 
tend about  his  highness  than  one  regiment. — Lord 
Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

15.  Persuasive    prevalence  ;    argumentative 
force. 

This  presupposed,  it  may  then  stand  very  well 
with  strength  and  soundness  of  reason,  thus  to  an- 
swer.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Strength,  v.  a.     Strengthen.     Mare. 

Edward's  happy-order'd  reign,  most  fertile  breeds 
Plenty  of  mighty  spirits,  to  strength  iiis  state. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars:  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
Strengthen,   v.  a. 

1.  Make  strong,  or  stronger. 

Thou  who  stealest  fire, 

From  the  fountains  of  the  Jjast, 

To  glorify  the  present ;  oh,  haste, 

Visit  my  low  desire ! 
Strengthen  me,  enlighten  mel 
1  faint  in  this  obscurity, 
Thou  dewy  dawn  of  memory. 

Tennyson,  Ode  to  Memory. 

2.  Confirm;  establish. 

Authority  is  by  nothing  so  much  strengthened  and 
confirmed  as  by  custom ;  for  no  man  easily  distrusts 
the  things  which  he  and  all  men  have  been  always 
bred  up  to. — Sir  W.  Temple. 

Thee,  bold  Longinus !  all  the  Nine  inspire, 
And  bless  your  critick  with  a  poet's  fire  : 
An  ardent  judge,  who,  zealous  in  his  trust, 
With  warmth  gives  sentence,  yet  is  always  just ; 
Whose  own  example  strengtheiis  all  his  laws, 
And  is  himself  that  great  sublime  lie  draws. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  iii.  675. 
If  it  were  true  that  women  were  thus  naturally 
vain  and  light,  then  how  much  more  blamable  is 
that  education,  which  seems  contrived  to  strengthen 
and  increase  this  folly  !— Law. 
2.  Animate  ;  fix  in  resolution. 

Charge  Joshua,  and  encourage  him  and  strengthen 
him. — Deuteronomy,  iii.  28. 

Let  us  rise  up  and  build :  so  they  strengthened 
their  hands  for  this  good  \vork.-Nehemiah,  ii.  18. 
4.  Make  to  increase  in  power  or  security. 

Let  noble  Warwick,  Cobham,  and  the  rest, 
With  powerful  policy  strengthen  themselves. 

Sliakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  i.  2. 
Strengthen,  v.  n.     Grow  strong. 

Oh  men  for  flatt'ry  and  deceit  renown'd  ! 
Thus  when  ye  are  young  ye  learn  it  all  like  him, 
Till,  as  your  years  increase,  that  strengthens  too, 
T"  undo  poor  maids.  Otway,  Orphan. 

The  young  disease  which  must  subdue  at  length. 
Grows  with  his  growth,  and  strengthens  with  his 
strength.  Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  ii.  135. 

Strengthened  s. 

1.  That  which  gives  strength;   that  which 
makes  strong, 
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Garlick  is  a  great  strengthener  of  the  stomach 
upon  decays  of  appetite  or  indigestion.— Sir  \V. 
Temple. 

2.  Medicine  which  adds  to  the  strength  of 
the  body,  stimulants  (cordials)  merely  ex- 
citing that  which  already  exists. 

Strengtheners  add  to  the  bulk  and  firmness  of  the 
solids:  cordials  are  such  as  drive  on  the  vital  ac- 
tions'; but  these  such  as  confirm  the  stamina. — 
Quincy. 

Strengthening,  verbal  abs.  Process  by 
which  anything  is  strengthened ;  act  of 
that  which  strengthens. 

They  that  were  in  the  tower  shut  up  the  Israelites 
round  about  the  sanctuary,  and  sought  always  their 
hurt  and  the  strengthening  of  the  heathen. — 1  Mac- 
cabees, vi.  18. 

Strengthless.  adj. 

1    Wanting,  deprived  of  strength. 

Yet  are  these  feet,  whose  strengthless  stay  is  numb, 
Unable  to  support  this  lump  of  clay. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  ii.  5. 
As  the  wretch,  whose  fever- weaken'd  joints, 
Like  strengthless  hinges,  buckle  under  life 
Impatient  of  his  fit,  breaks  like  a  lire 
Out  of  his  keeper's  arms. 

Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  i.  1. 
2.  Wanting  potency ;  weak. 

This  liquor  must  be  inflammable  or  not,  and  yet 
subtile  and  pungent,  which  may  be  called  spirit ;  or 
else  strengthless  or  insipid,  which  may  be  named 
phlegm. — Boyle. 

Strenuous,  adj.     [Lat.  strenuus.'] 

1.  Brave;    bold;    active;  valiant;    danger- 
ously laborious. 

Nations  grown  corrupt 
Love  bondage  more  than  liberty; 
Bondage  with  ease  than  strenuous  liberty. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  269. 
Would  any  true  son  of  the  Church  of  England  se- 
riously maintain  that  a  man  who  was  a  strenuous 
royalist  till  after  the  battle  of  Naseby,  who  then 
went  over  to  the  Parliament,  who,  as  soon  as  the 
Parliament  had  been  purged,  became  an  obsequious 
servant  of  the  Rump,  and  who,  as  soon  as  the  Bump 
had  been  ejected,  professed  himself  a  faithful  sub- 
ject of  the  Protector,  was  more  deserving  of  the 
respect  of  Christian  men  than  the  stout  old  cavalier 
who  bore  true  fealty  to  Charles  the  First  in  prison 
and  to  Charles  the  Second  in  exile? — Macaulay, 
History  of  England,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  Zealous ;  vehement. 

He  resolves  to  be  strenuous  for  taking  off  the 
test,  against  the  maxims  of  all  wise  Christian  go- 
vernments, which  always  had  some  established  reli- 
gion, leaving  at  best  a  toleration  to  others. — Id., 
Letter  to  Pope. 

He  gave  up  his  indefinite  prerogative  of  reserving 
benefices,  and  received  only  a  small  stipulated  pa- 
tronage. This  convention  met  with  strenuous  op- 
position in  France  ;  the  parliament  of  Paris  yielded 
only  to  force ;  the  university  hardly  stopped  short 
of  sedition. — Hallam,  View  of  the  State  of  Europe 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  pt.  ii.  ch.  vii. 

Strenuously,  adv.     In  a  strenuous  manner. 
1.  Vigorously;  actively. 

Many  can  use  both  hands,  yet  will  there  divers 

remain  that  can  strenuously  make  use  of  neither.— 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

'2.  Zealously  ;  vehemently  ;  with  ardour. 

Writers  dispute  strenuously  for  the  liberty  of  con- 
science, and  inveigh  largely  against  all  ecclesiasticks 
under  the  name  of  high  church. — Swift. 

strenuousness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Strenuous;  state  of  being  strenuous; 
earnestness ;  laboriousness. 
Strepent.  adj.  [Lat.  strepens,  -entis,  pres. 
part,  of  strepo  =  I  make  a  noise.]  Noisy  ; 
loud. 

Peace  to  the  strepent  horn  ! 
Let  no  harsh  dissonance  disturb  the  morn ; 
No  sounds  inelegant  and  rude 
Her  sacred  solitude  profane. 

Shenstone,  Ode  to  Rural  Elegance. 

Streperous.  adj.     [Lat.  streperusJ]     Loud  ; 
noisy. 

Porta  conceives,  because  in  a  streperous  eruption 
it  riseth  against  fire,  it  doth  therefore  resist  light- 
ning.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

Stress,  s.  [N.Fr.  estroissir  =  straiten,  con- 
tract.] 
1.  Importance;  important  part. 

The  stress  of  the  fable  lies  upon  the  hazard  of 
having  a  numerous  stock  of  children.— Sir  R.  L' Es- 
trange. 

This,  on  which  the  great  stress  of  the  business 
depends,  would  have  been  made  out  with  reasons 
sufficient.— Locke. 
VOL.  II 
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2.  Importance  imputed ;  weight  ascribed. 

A  body  may  as  well  lay  too  little  as  too  much 
stress  upon  a  dream  ;  but  the  less  we  heed  them  the 
better.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

It  shewed  how  very  little  stress  is  to  be  laid  upon 
the  precedents  they  bring.— Leslie. 

Consider  how  great  a  stress  he  laid  upon  this  duty, 
while  upon  earth,  and  how  earnestly  he  recom- 
mended it.— Bishop  Atterbury. 

3.  Violence ;  force,  either  acting  or  suffered. 

By  stress  of  weather  driv'u, 
At  last  they  landed. 

Dry  den.  Translation  of  the  JSneid. 
Though  the  faculties  of  the  mind  are  improved  by 
exercise,  yet  they  must  not  be  put  to  a  stress  beyond 
their  strength. — Locke. 

Shall  they  who  by  the  stress  of  grinding  toil 
Wrest  from  the  unwilling  earth  his  luxuries, 
Perish  for  crime,  while  his  foul  blood  may  boil, 
Or  creep  within  his  veins  at  will  P — Arise  ! 
And  to  high  justice  make  her  chosen  sacrifice. 

Shelley,  Revolt  of  Islam,  v.  32. 

Storm  and  stress.    Translation  of  a  German 
combination,  as  in  extract. 

The  literary  period  is  called  the  Sturm-und- 
Drang  Zeit,  the  Storm-and- Stress  Period  ;  for  great 
indeed  was  the  woe  and  fury  of  these  power-men. 
Beauty,  to  their  mind,  seemed  synonymous  with 
strength.  All  passion  was  poetical,  so  it  were  but 
fierce  enough.  Their  head  moral  virtue  was  pride  ; 
their  beau-ideal  of  manhood  was  some  transcript  of 
Milton's  Devil.  Often  they  inverted  Bolingbroke's 
plan,  and,  instead  of  patronising  Providence,  did 
directly  the  opposite,  raging  with  extreme  anima- 
tion against  Fate  in  general,  because  it  enthralled 
free  virtue ;  and  with  clenched  hands,  or  sounding 
shields,  hurling  defiance  towards  the  vault  of  heaven. 
— Carlyle,  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays,  State 
of  German  Literature. 

Stress.  ».  a.     Distress  ;  put  to  hardships  or 
difficulties. 

Stirred  with  pity  of  the  stressed  plight 
Of  this  sad  realm. 

If  the  magistrate  be  so  stressed  that  he  "cannot 
protect  those  that  are  pious  and  peaceable,  the  Lord 
help. —  Waterhouse,  Apology  for  Learning,  p.  155. 
Stretch,  v.  a.     [A.S.  streccanJ] 

1.  Extend  ;  spread  out  to  a  distance. 

Stretch  thine  hand  unto  the  poor,  that  thy  bless 
ing  may  be  perfected. — Ecclesiasticus,  vii.  32. 

Take  thy  rod,  and  stretch  out  thine  hand  upon  the 
waters  of  Egypt.— Exodus,  vii.  19. 

Eden  stretch'd  her  line 
From  Auran,  eastward  to  the  royal  towers 
Of  great  Seleucia,  built  by  Grecian  kings. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  210. 

2.  Elongate,  or  strain  to  a  greater  space. 

Regions  to  which 

All  thy  dominion,  Adam,  is  no  more 
Than  what  this  garden  is  to  all  the  earth, 
And  all  the  sea,  from  one  entire  globose 
Stretch'd  into  longitude. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  750. 

3.  Expand ;  display. 

Leviathan  on  the  deep, 
Stretch'd  like  a  promontory  sleeps. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  413. 
What  more  likely  to  stretch  forth  the  heavens.and 
lay  the  foundation  of  the  earth,  than  infinite  power  ? 
— Archbishop  Tillotson. 

4.  Strain  to  the  utmost. 

This  kiss,  if  it  durst  speak, 
Would  stretch  thy  spirits  up  into  the  air. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  2. 

5.  Make  tense. 

6.  Carry  by  violence  farther  than  is  right ; 
strain :  (as,  to  stretch  a  text ;  to  stretch 
credit). 

Stretch,  r.  n. 

1 .  Be  extended,  locally,  intellectually,  or  con- 
sequentially. 

A  third?  a  fourth? 

What !  will  the  line  stretch  out  to  th'  crack  of  doom  P 
Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 
This  to  rich  Ophir"s  rising  morn  is  known, 
And  stretch'd  out  far  to  the  burnt  swarthy  xone. 

Cowley. 

Your  dungeon  stretching  far  and  wide  beneath. 
Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  1003. 

2.  Bear  extension  without  rupture. 

The  inner  membrane,  that  involved  the  liquors 
of  the  egg,  because  it  would  stretch  and  yield,  re- 
mained unbroken. — Boyle. 

3.  Sally  beyond  the  truth. 

What  an  allay  do  we  find  to  the  credit  of  the 
most  probable  event,  that  is  reported  by  one  who 
uses  to  stretch  1 — Dr.  H.  More,  Government  of  the 
Tongue. 
Stretch,  s. 

I.  Extension;   reach;    occupation  of  more 
space. 
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At  all  her  strftch  her  little  wings  she  spread. 
And  with  her  feather'd  arms  embraced  the  dead  : 
Then  flickering  to  his  pallid  lips,  she  strove 
To  print  a  kiss.       Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 
Ceyx  and  Alcyone. 

Disruption,  as  strong  as  they  are,  the  bones  would 
be  in  some  danger  of,  upon  a  great  and  sudden 
stretch  or  contortion,  if  they  were  dry.  —  Ray,  On 
the  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the  Works  of  the 
Creation. 

2.  Force  of  body  extended.  ,-  - 

He  thought  to  swim  the  stormy  main, 
By  stretch  of  arms  the  distant  shore  to  gain. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid. 

3.  Effort  ;  struggle  :  \<Yom  the  act  of  run- 
ning). 

Upon  this  alarm  we  made  incredible  stretches 
towards  the  south,  to  gain  the  fastnesses  of  Preston. 
—  Addison. 

With  on. 

Those  put  a  lawful  authority  upon  the  stretch 
to  the  abuse  of  power,  under  the  colour  of  prero- 
gative.— Sir  R.  L'  Estrange. 

His  friend's  discourse  was  prefaced  with  a 
question,  '  How  he  liked  the  company  of  the  pre- 
ceding evening  ?  '  '  Why,  excellently  well,'  said  Lord 
Glenvarloch  ;  'only  I  should  have  liked  the  wit 
better  had  it  seemed  to  flow  more  freely.  Every  ' 
man's  invention  seemed  on  the  stretch,  and  each  ex- 
travagant simile  seemed  to  set  one  half  of  your  men 
of  wit  into  a  brown  study  to  produce  something 
which  should  out-herod  it.'  —  Sir  W.  Scott,  The 
Fortunes  of  Nigel,  ch.  xiii. 

The  variety  of  these  devices,  and  the  frequency  of 
their  recurrence,  kept  Sir  John  de  Walton's  anxiety 
so  perpetually  upon  the  stretch,  that  he  at  no  time 
thought  himself  exactly  out  of  the  Black  Douglas's 
reach  any  more  than  the  good  Christian  supposes 
himself  out  of  reach  of  the  wiles  of  the  Devil.—  Id., 
Castle  Dangerous. 

4.  Utmost  extent  of  meaning. 

Quotations,  in  their  utmost  stretch,  can  signify  no 
more  than  that  Luther  lay  under  severe  agonies  of 
mind.  —  Bishop  Atterbury. 

5.  Utmost  reach  of  power. 

This  is  the  utmost  stretch  that  nature  can, 
And  all  beyond  is  fulsome,  false,  and  vain. 

Granville. 

Stretched,  part,  adj.  Extended;  made  tense. 
So  the  stretched  cord  the  shackled  dancer  tries. 

Smith. 
Stretcher,  s. 

1.  Anything  used  for  extension. 

His  hopes  enstiled 

His  strength,  the  stretcher  of  Ulysses'  string, 
And  his  steele's  piercer.  Chapman. 

2.  Term  in  bricklaying. 

Tooth  in  the  stretching  course  two  inches  with  the 
stretcher  only.—Moxon,  Mechanical  Exercises. 

Stretcher  in  architecture  [is]  a  block  of  stone,  or 
a  brick,  laid  horizontally  with  its  length  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  face  of  a  wall.  A  stretching-course 
has  the  bricks  or  stones  in  its  composition  laid  hori- 
zontally with  their  length  in  the  direction  of  the 
wall.—  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Lite- 
rature, and  Art. 

3.  Timber  against  which  the  rower  plants  his 
feet. 

This  fiery  speech  inflames  his  fearful  friends, 
They  tug  at  every  oar,  and  every  stretcher  bends. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  jEneid,  x.  416. 

They  now  appeared  on  the  scene—  fierce  despe- 
radoes, as  became  their  calling,  with  features  bronzed 
by  the  tropical  sun  under  wnich  they  had  pursued 
it.  They  rushed  at  once  among  the  crowd,  laying 
about  them  with  their  stretchers  ;  and,  forcing  their 
way  up  to  Cleveland,  speedily  delivered  him  from 
the  hands  of  the  officers,  who  were  totally  unpre- 
pared to  resist  an  attack  so  furious  and  so  sudden, 
and  carried  him  off  in  triumph  towards  the  quay.— 
Sir  W.  Scott,  The  Pirate,  ch.  xxxii. 

4.  Wooden  frame  on  which  violent  persons 
are  fastened,  in  order  to  transport  them 
from  place  to  place. 

Stretching:,    verbal  abs.      Act  of  one  who, 
that  which,  stretches. 

The  stretching  out  of  his  wings  shall  fill  the 
breadth  of  thy  land.  —  Isaiah,  viii.  8. 
stretching-course,  s.    Term  in  bricklaying. 

(For  examples  see  S  t  r  e  tc  h  e  r,  in  second  sense.) 
Strew,  v.  a.    often  spelt  straw;    pass.  part. 
strewed,  strnwed,  strowed,  strewn,  strawn, 
strown.    [A.S.  strewian,  streowian.] 

1.  Spread  by  being  scattered. 

Angel  forms  lay  entranced 
Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  straw  the  brooks 
In  Vallombrosa.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  301. 

Come,  come,  come  ! 
Leave  the  bed,  low,  cold,  and  red, 
Strewed  beneath  a  nation's  dead. 

Shelley,  Prometheus  Unbound, 
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I  think  that  he  who  would  wish  to  have  his  own 
hair  honoured  when  time  has  strewed  it  with  silver, 
should  so  rein  his  mirth  when  in  the  presence  of 
the  young,  as  mav  show  in  what  respect  he  holds 
innocence.— Sir  W.  Scott,  Castle  Dangerous. 
•_'.  Spread  by  scattering. 

I  thought  thy  bride-bed  to  have  deck'd,  sweet 

maid, 
And  not  have  ttrow'd  thy  grave. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  v.  I. 
Here  be  tears  of  perfect  moan, 
Wept  for  thee  in  Helicon ; 
Ana  some  flowers  and  some  bays, 
For  thy  herse,  to  strew  the  ways. 
Milton,  Epitaph  on  the  Marchionessof  Winchester. 

All  the  ground 
With  shiverM  armour  strown. 

Id.,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  S88. 
Come,  shepherds,  come,  and  straw  with  leaves  the 

Such  funeral  rites  your  Daphnis  did  ordain. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  v.  59. 
With  osier  floats  the  standing  water  straw, 
With  massy  stones  make  bridges  if  it  flow. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iv.  37. 

3.  Scatter  loosely. 

But  little  need  to  straw  my  store.  Spenser. 

He  took  the  calf  which  they  had  made,  and  burnt  it 

in  the  fire,  and  ground  it  to  powder,  and  strawed  it 

upon  the  water,  and  made  the  children  of  Israel 

drink  of  it.— Erodus,  xxxii.  20. 

With  furies  and  nocturnal  orgies  fired  . . . 
Whom  ev'n  the  savage  beasts  had  spared,  they  kill'd, 
And  strtw'd  his  mangled  limbs  about  the  field. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iv.  756. 
There  have  been  three  years'  dearth  of  corn,  and 
every  place  ttrow'd  with  beggars.— Swift. 
Strewing,  verbal  abs.    Anything  strewn,  or 
fit  to  be  strewed. 

The  herbs  that  have  on  them  the  cold  dew  o'  the 

night 
Are  strewing*  fitt'st  for  graves. 

Shakespear,  Cymbehne,  iv.  2. 

strewment.  s.    Anything  scattered  in  deco- 
ration. 

Her  death  was  doubtful. . . .  For  charitable  prayers , 
Shards,  flints,  and  pp'obles  should  be  thrown  on  her; 
Yet  here  she  is  allow'd  her  virgin  chants, 
Her  maiden  strewments,  and  the  bringing  home 
Of  bell  and  burial.  Shakespear,  Hamlet,  v.  1. 

Striae,  s.  pi.     [Lat] 

1.  Small  channels  or  threadlike  lines. 

The  salt,  leisurely  permitted  to  shoot  of  itself  in 
the  liquor,  exposed  to  the  open  air,  did  shoot  into 
more  fair  crystalline  stria,  than  those  that  were 
rained  out  or  the  remaining  part  of  the  same  liquor 
by  a  more  hasty  evaporation.— Boyle. 

2.  In  Architecture.  Fillets  between  the  flutes 
of  columns. 

Striate.  adj.    Formed  in  striae. 

Des  Cartes  imagines  this  earth  once  to  have  been 
a  sun,  and  so  the  centre  of  a  lesser  vortex,  whose 
axis  still  kept  the  same  posture,  by  reason  of  the 
striate  particles  finding  no  fit  pores  fur  their  pas- 
sages, but  only  in  this  direction.— Hay. 

Striate.  v.  a.    Mark  with  striae. 
Striated,  part.  adj.     Marked  with  striae. 

These  effluviums  fly  by  striated  atoms  and  wind- 
ing particles,  as  Des  Cartes  conceiveth,  or  glide  by 
streams  attracted  from  either  pole  unto  the  equator. 
— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Crystal,  when  incorporated  with  the  fibrous  talcs, 
shews,  if  broke,  a  striated  or  fibrous  texture,  like 
those  talcs. —  Woodward. 
strlatlon.  s.     Marking  in  striae. 
Striature.  s.    Disposition  of  striae. 

Parts  of  tuberous  hsematitic  shew  several  varie- 
ties in  the  crusts,  striature,  and  texture  of  the  body. 
—Woodward. 

Strict,  s.  [Gr.  aTpirf ;  Lat.  strix.]     Bird  of 
bad  omen. 

The  ill-faced  owl,  death's  dreadful  messenger, 
The  hoarse  night-raven,  trump  of  doleful  drere, 
The  leather-winged  bat,  day's  enemy. 
The  rueful  strich,  still  waiting  on  the  bier.  Spenser. 
Stricken,  part.  adj.     Struck. 

The  cunningest  mariners  were  so  conquered  by 
the  storm,  as  they  thought  it  best  with  stricken  sails 
to  yield  to  be  governed  by  it.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

That  shall  I  shew,  as  sure  as  hound 
The  stricken  deer  doth  challenge  by  the  bleeding 
wound.  Spenser. 

Strickle,  Strickler,  Strickles,  s. 
\.  Piece  of  wood  used  in  measuring  corn, 
which  strikes  the  corn  to  level  it  with  the 
bushel  or  strike. 

The  strickler  is  a  thing  that  goes  along  with  the 
measure,  which  is  a  straight  hoard  with  a  staffe  fixed  I 
in  the  side,  to  draw  over  corn  in  measuring,  that  I 
it  exceed  not  the  height  of  the  measure.— Holme,  ' 
Academy  of  Armoury,  p.  837. 
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This  level  measure  of  grain  is  here  provincially 
termed  strike  and  strickless.—Show,  History  of  Staf- 
fordshire. 

2.  Instrument  used  to  whet  scythes  with. 
Strict,    adj.      [Lat.  strictus,  pass.  part,  of 

stringo  =  I  bind.] 
1.  Exact;  accurate;  rigorously  nice. 

Thou'lt  fall  into  deception  unaware, 
Not  keeping  strictest  watch. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  is.  363. 
As  legions  in  the  field  their  front  display. 
To  try  the  fortune  of  some  doubtful  day, 
And  move  to  meet  their  foes  with  sober  pace, 
Strict  to  their  figure,  though  in  wider  space. 

Dryden. 

He  checks  the  bold  design ; 
And  rules  as  strict  his  labour'd  works  confine, 
As  if  the  Stagyrite  o'erlook'd  each  line. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  i.  136. 
The  French  ministers  anxiously  expected  him  to 
say  something,  but  ...  he  observed  strict  silence. 
How  to  interpret  that  silence  they  scarcely  knew. 
They  were  certain  only  that  it  could  not  be  the 
effect  of  unconcern.— Macaulay,  History  of  Eng- 
land, ch.  xxiii. 

2.  Severe;  rigorous;  not  mild;  not  indulgent. 

Implore  her,  in  my  voice,  that  she  make  friends 
To  the  strict  deputy. 

Sftakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  3. 

Thy  will 

By  nature  free,  not  over-ruled  by  fate 
Inextricable,  or  strict  necessity. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  526. 
If  a  strict  hand  be  kept  over  children  from  the 
beginning,  they  will  in  tnat  age  be  tractable ;  and 
if,  as  they  grow  up,  the  rigour  be,  as  they  deserve  it, 
gently  relaxed,  former  restraints  will  increase  their 
love.— Locke. 

Numa  the  rites  of  strict  religion  knew ; 
On  ev'ry  altar  laid  the  incense  due. 

Prior,  Carmen  Secularefor  the  Year  1700. 

3.  Confined  ;  not  extensive. 

As  they  took  the  compass  of  their  commission 
stricter  or  larger,  so  their  dealings  were  more  or  less 
moderate.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

4.  Close;  tight. 

The  lustful  god,  with  speedy  pace, 
Just  thought  to  strain  her  in  a  strict  embrace. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 

Transformation  of  Syrinx. 
The  fatal  noose  performed  its  office,  and  with 
most  strict  ligature  squeezed  the  blood  into  his  face. 
—A  rbuthnot. 

5.  Tense ;  not  relaxed. 

We  feel  our  fibres  grow  strict  or  lax  according  to 
the  state  of  the  air.— A  rbuthnot. 
Strictly,  adv.     In  a  strict  manner. 

1.  Exactly;  with  rigorous  accuracy. 

His   horse-troupes,  that   the  vantgard  had,  he 

strictly  did  command 

To  ride  their  horses  temperately.  Chapman. 

The  other  parts  being  grosser,  composed  not  only 
water,  strictly  so  called,  but  the  whole  mass  of  liquid 
bodies.— 2'.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Charge  him  strictly 
Not  to  proceed,  but  wait  my  farther  pleasure. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  iii.  3. 

2.  Rigorously ;  severely ;  without  remission 
or  indulgence. 

In  the  discharge  of  thy  place,  set  before  thee  the 
best  examples ;  and  after  a  time  set  before  thee  thine 
own,  and  examine  thyself  strictly  whether  thou 
didst  not  best  at  first. — Bacon. 

God  may  with  the  greatest  justice  strictly  require 
endeavours  from  us,  and  without  any  inconsistency 
with  his  goodness  inflict  penalties  on  those  who  are 
wanting. — Rogers. 

A  weak  prince  again  disposed  the  people  to  new 
attempts,  which  it  was  the  clergy's  duty  to  endea- 
vour to  prevent,  if  some  of  them  had  not  proceeded 
upon  a  topick  that,  strictly  followed,  would  enslave 
all  mankind.— Swift. 

3.  Closely ;  tightly ;  with  tenseness. 
strictness,     s.       Attribute    suggested    bv 

Strict. 

1.  Exactness  ;  rigorous  accuracy;  nice  regu- 
larity. 

Such  of  them  as  cannot  be  concealed  connive  at 
though  in  the  strictness  of  your  judgement  you  can- 
not pardon. — Dryden. 

Who  were  made  privy  to  the  secrets  of  Heaven, 
but  such  as  performed  his  revealed  will  at  an  higher 
rate  of  strictness  than  the  rest  ?— Smith,  Sermons 

Eusebius.  who  is  not  in  strictness  to  be  reckoned 
with  the  Ante-Niceties.— Bishop  Waterland. 

Though  in  strictness  our  Saviour  might  havo 
pleaded  exemption  from  the  Jewish  tribute,  he 
exerted  his  divine  power  in  a  miracle  to  pay  it  — 
Rogers. 

The  strictness  used  with  recusants,  which  much 
increased  from  1579  or  15SO,  had  the  usual  conse- 
quence of  persecution,  that  of  multiplying  hypo- 
crites.— Uallam,  Constitutional  Histuru  ofEnaland 
ch.  iii. 
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If  legislative  power  be  essential  to  sovereignty,  we 
cannot  in  strictness  assert  the  king  of  France  to 
have  been  sovereign  beyond  the  extent  of  his  do- 
manial territory.  —  Hallam,  View  of  the  State  of 
Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages.  pt.  i.  ch.  ii. 

As  ours  is  emphatically  styled  a  government  by 
king,  lords,  and  commons,  we  cannot  perhaps  in 
strictness  carry  it  further  back  than  the  admission 
of  the  latter  into  parliament ;  so  that,  if  the  constant 
representation  of  the  commons  is  to  be  referred  to 
the  age  of  Edward  I.,  it  will  be  nearer  the  truth  to 
date  the  English  constitution  from  that  than  from 
any  earlier  era.— Ibid.  pt.  iii.  ch.  viii. 

'2.  Severity;  rigour. 

These  commissioners  proceeded  with  such  strict- 
ness and  severity  as  did  much  obscure  the  king's 
mercy. — Bacon,  History  of  the  Reiyn  of  Henry  VII. 

3.  Closeness ;  tightness  ;  not  laxity. 

Stricture,  s. 

1.  Stroke ;  touch. 

The  God  of  nature  implanted  in  their  vegetable 
natures  certain  passive  strictures,  or  signatures  of 
that  wisdom  which  hath  made  and  ordered  all 
things  with  the  highest  reason. — Sir  M.  Hale. 

2.  In  Medicine.      Contraction ;    closure  by 
contraction. 

As  long  as  there  is  thirst,  with  a  free  passage  by 
urine,  and  stricture  of  the  vessels,  so  long  is  water 
safely  taken. — Arbuthnot. 

3.  Slight  touch  upon  a  subject;  not  a  set  dis- 
course. 

Thus  have  I  past  through  all  your  letter,  and  given 
myself  the  liberty  of  these  strictures  by  way  of  re- 
flection on  all  and  every  passage.— Hammond. 
Stride,  s.     [A.S.  sir  cede.]     Long  step;  step 
taken  with  great  violence ;  wide  divarica- 
tion of  the  legs. 

I'll  speak  between  the  change  of  man  and  boy, 
With  a  reed  voice,  and  turn  two  mincing  steps 
Into  a  manly  stride. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  4. 
The  monster,  moving  onwards,  came  as  feist, 
With  horrid  strides.    Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  675 

Her  voice  theatrically  loud, 
And  masculine  her  stride. 

Pope,  Imitations,  Earl  of  Dorset. 
Stride,  v.  n.  pret.  strode,  or  strid;  past  part. 
stridden. 

1.  Walk  with  long  steps. 

Mars  in  the  middle  of  the  shining  shield 
Is  graved,  and  strides  along  the  liquid  field. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  viii.  929. 

2.  Stand  with  the  legs  far  from  each  other. 
Stride,  v.  a.     Pass  by  a  stride. 

See  him  stride, 
Vallies  wide. 

Gay,  Lilliputian  Ode  to  Quinbus  Flestrin. 
Striding-place.   s.     Place  for  striding  over 
anything. 
This  striding -'place  is  called  the  Strid, 

A  name  which  it  bore  of  yore ; 
A  thousand  years  hath  it  borne  that  name. 

And  shall  a  thousand  more. 
And  hither  is  young  llotnilly  come, 

And  what  may  now  forbid 
That  he.  perhaps  for  the  hundredth  time. 
Shall  bound  across  the  Strid  P 

Wordsworth,  The  force  of  Prayer. 
Gtrldor.  s.    [Lat]    Quick  loud  noise ;  clap. 

Juturna  from  afar  beheld  her'fly, 
And  knew  the  ill  omen  by  her  screaming  cry, 
And  stridor  of  her  wings. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEncid,  xii.  IS.'.li. 
Stridulous.  adj.     [Lat.  stridulusJ]     Making 
a  small  noise  ;   hissing  ;  creaking ;   chat- 
tering. 

Not  a  stridulous  jay,  not  a  petulant  sparrow.— 
Bishop  Hall,  Beauty  and  Unity  of  the  Church. 

It  arises  from  a  small  and  stridulous  noise,  which, 
being  firmly  rooted,  nmketh  a  divulsion  of  parts.— 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

A  thin  thread  of  water  trickling  through  a  leaden 
tube  yields  a  stridulous  and  plaintive  sound  com- 
pared with  the  full  volume  of  sound  corresponding 
to  the  full  volume  of  water.— De  Quincey,  Works, 
Autobiographic  Sketches,  vol.  xiv.  p.  10. 
Strife,  s.  [strive.] 

1.  Contention;  contest;  discord;  war;  law- 
suit. 

I  and  my  people  were  at  great  strife  with  the 
children  of  Amnion.— Judges,  xii.  2. 

Some  indeed  preach  Christ  even  of  envy  and  strife, 
and  some  also  of  good-will.— Philippians,  i.  15. 

He  is  proud,  knowing  nothing;  but  doting  about 
questions  and  strife  of  words.— 1  Timothy,  vi.  4. 
Acts  of  hateful  strife,  hateful  to  all. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  261. 
Those  vows,  thus  granted,  raised  a  strife  above 
Betwixt  the  god  of  war  and  queen  of  love. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  ii.  375. 
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'Tis  this  that  shakes  our  country  wit  lalarms, 
And  gives  up  Rome  a  prey  to  Roman  anus, 
Produces  fraud,  and  cruelty,  and  strife.       Addison 

Born  to  no  pride,  inheriting  no  strife, 
Nor  marrying  discord  in  a  noble  wife. 

Pope,  Epistle  to  A  rbuthnot 

2.  Contest  of  emulation. 

Thus  gods  contended,  noble  strife! 
Who  most  should  ease  the  wants  of  life.     Congreve. 

By  wise  governing,  it  may  be  so  ordered,  that  both 
sides  shall  be  at  strife,  not  which  shall  flatter  most, 
but  which  shall  do  the  prince  and  the  publick  the 
most  honest  and  the  most  faithful  service.— Sir  W. 
Davenant. 

3.  Opposition  ;  contrariety ;  contrast. 

Artificial  strife 
Lives  in  those  touches,  livelier  than  life. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Atliens,  i.  1. 

Strifeful.  adj.     Contentious ;  discordant. 

Th*  ape  was  strifeful  and  ambitious, 

And  the  fox  guileful  and  most  covetous.      Spenser. 

I  know-not  what  new  creation  may  creep  forth 

from  the  strifeful  heap  of  things,  into  which,  as  into 

a  second  chaos,  we  are  fallen. — Dr.  Maine. 

Strigment.     s.        [Lat.   strigmentum,    from 

stringo  =  scrape.]     Scraping. 

Many,  besides  the  strigments  and  sudorous  ad- 
hesions from  men's  hands,  acknowledge  that  nothing 
procedeth  from  gold  in  its  usual  decoction. — Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Strike,  v.  a.     pret.  struck,   or  strook ;    past 
part,  struck,  strucken,  stricken,  or  strook. 

1.  Act  upon  by  a  blow ;  hit  with  a  blow. 

He  at  Philippi  kept 

His  sword  e'en  like  a  dancer,  while  I  struck 
The  lean  and  wrinkled  Cassius. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  9, 
We  will  deliver  you  the  cause, 
Why  I,  that  did  love  Caesar  when  I  struck  him, 
Proceeded  thus.  Id.,  Julius  Caesar,  iii.  1. 

I  must 
But  wail  his  fall,  whom  I  myself  struck  down. 

Id.,  Macbeth,  iii.  1. 

2.  Punish ;  afflict. 

To  punish  the  j  ust  is  n  ot  good,  nor  to  strike  princes 
for  equity. — Proverbs,  xvii.  26. 

3.  Dash  ;  throw  by  a  quick  motion. 

They  shall  take  of  the  blood,  and  strike  it  on  the 
two  side-posts.— Exodus,  xii.  7. 

4.  Notify  by  sound. 

The  drums  presently  striking  up  a  march,  they 
plucked  up  their  ensigns,  and  forward  they  go. — 
Knolles,  History  of  the  Turkst*^ 

A  judicious  friend  moderates  the  pursuit,  gives 
the  signal  for  action,  presses  the  advantage,  and 
strikes  the  critical  minute.  —  Collier,  Essays,  Of 
Friendship. 

5.  Stamp ;  impress. 

The  memory  in  some  men  is  very  tenacious ;  but 
yet  there  seems  to  be  a  constant  decay  of  all  our 
ideas,  even  of  those  which  are  struck  deepest,  and  in 
minds  the  most  retentive.— Locke. 

6.  Contract ;  lower ;  vail :  (only  used  in  the 
phrases  to  strike  sail,  or  to  strike  a  flag}. 

How  many  nobles  then  would  hold  their  places, 
That  must  strike  sail  to  spirits  of  vile  sort ! 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  v.  2. 

To  this  all  differing  passions  and  interests  should 
strike  sail,  and,  like  swelling  streams,  running  dif- 
ferent courses,  should  yet  all  make  haste  into  the 
sea  of  common  safety.— Sir  W.  Temple. 

they  strike  sail  where  they  know  they  shall  be 
mastered,  and  murder  where  they  can  with  safety. 
— Dryden. 

Now,  did  I  not  so  near  my  labour's  end 
Strike  sail,  and  hast'ning  to  the  harbour  tend, 
My  song  to  flow'ry  gardens  might  extend. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iv.  175. 

7.  Alarm  ;  put  into  emotion  ;  surprise. 

The  rest,  struck  with  horror  stood, 
To  see  their  leader  cover'd  o'er  with  blood. 

Waller. 

Jack  Straw  at  London-stone,  with  all  his  rout, 
Struck  not  the  city  with  so  loud  a  shout. 

Dryden,  The  Cock  and  the  Fox,  742. 
We  are  no  sooner  presented  to  any  one  we  never 
saw  before,  but  we  are  immediately  struck  with  the 
idea  of  a  proud,  a  reserved,  an  affable,  or  a  good- 
natured  man.— Addison. 

His  virtues  render  our  assembly  awful, 
They  strike  with  something  like  religious  fear. 

Id.,  Cato. 
Didst  thou  but  view  him  right,  thou'dst  see  him 

black 

With  murder,  treason,  sacrilege,  and  crimes, 
That  strike  my  soul  with  horror  but  to  name  them. 

Ibid. 

Nice  works  of  art  strike  and  surprise  us  most  upon 
the  first  view;  but  the  better  we  are  acquainted 
with  them,  the  less  we  wonder. — liishop  Atterbury. 

Court  virtues  bear,  like  gems,  the  highest  rate, 
Born  where  heaven's  influence  scarce  can  penetrate ; 
In  life's  low  vale,  the  soil  the  virtues  like, 
They  please  as  beauties,  here  as  wonders  strike. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  i.  141. 
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8.  Make  a  compact  or  agreement  of  any 
kind.     Latinism,  fromfcedusferire. 

Sign  but  his  peace,  he  vows  he'll  ne'er  again 
The  sacred  names  of  fops  and  beaus  profane : 
Strike  up  the  bargain  quickly ;  for  I  swear, 
As  times  go  now,  he  offers  very  fair. 

Dryden,  Prologue  to  Don  Sebastian. 

1  come  to  oner  peace,  to  reconcile 
Past  enmities ;  to  strike  perpetual  leagues 
With  Vanoc.  A.  Philips,  Briton. 

9.  Produce  by  sudden  action. 

The  court  paved,  striketh  up  a  great  heat  in  sum- 
mer, and  much  cold  in  winter. — Bacon,  Essays,  Of 
Building. 

Waving  wide  her  myrtle  wand, 

She  strikes  an  universal  peace  through  sea  and  land. 

Milton,  Odes,  On  the  Morning  of  Christ's 

Nativity,  51. 

These  men  are  fortune's  jewels  moulded  bright, 
Brought  forth  with  their  own  fire  and  light ; 
If  I  her  vulgar  stone  for  either  took, 
Out  of  myself  it  must  be  struck.  Cowley. 

Take  my  caducous ! 

With  this  the  infernal  ghosts  I  can  command, 
And  strike  a  terror  through  the  Stygian  strand. 

Dryden. 

10.  Affect  suddenly  in  any  particular  manner. 

When  verses  cannot  be  understood,  nor  a  man's 
good  wit  seconded  with  the  forward  child  under- 
standing, it  strikes  a  man  more  dead  than  a  great 
reckoning  in  a  little  room.— Shakespear,  As  you 
like  it,  iii.  8. 

Strike  her  young  bones, 
Ye  taking  airs,  with  lameness. 

Id.,  King  Lear,  ii.  4. 

He  that  is  stricken  blind  cannot  forget 
The  precious  treasure  of  his  eye-sight  lost. 

Id.,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  1. 

So  ceased  the  rival  crew,  when  Purcell  came, 
They  sung  no  more,  or  only  sung  his  fame; 
Struck  dumb,  they  all  admired. 

Dryden,  On  the  Death  of  Purcell. 

Humility  disarms  envy,  and  strikes  it  dead.— 
Collier. 

Then  do  not  strike  him  dead  with  a  denial, 
But  hold  him  up  in  life.  Addison,  Cato. 

I  have  sometimes  wondered  why  we  are  not  struck 
with  mechanism  in  animal  bodies  as  readily  and  as 
strongly  as  we  are  struck  with  it  at  first  sight,  in  a 
watch  or  a  mill.— Paley,  Natural  Theology,  ch.  is. 

Among  German  writers  of  this  stamp,  we  would 
ask  any  candid  reader  of  them  . . .  whether  bad 
taste  struck  him  as  a  prevailing  characteristic. — 
Carlyle,  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays,  State  of 
German  Literature. 

11.  Cause  to  sound  by  blows  :  (with  up  only 
emphatical). 

Strike  up  the  drums,  and  let  the  tongue  of  war 
Plead  for  our  interest,  and  our  being  here. 

SJiakespear,  King  John,  v.  2. 

12.  Forge;  mint. 

Though  they  the  lines  on  golden  anvils  beat, 
It  looks  as  if  they  struck  them  at  a  heat.          Tate. 

Some  very  rare  coins  struck  of  a  pound  weight,  of 
gold  and  silver,  Constantino  sent  to  Chilperick. — 
Arbuthnot. 

Strike  off. 

a.  Erase  from  a  reckoning  or  account. 

Deliver  Helen,  and  all  damage  else 
Shall  be  struck  off. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  2. 

I  have  this  while  with  leaden  thoughts  been  prest ; 
But  I  shall  in  a  more  convenient  time 
Strike  o^this  score  of  absence.       Id.,  Othello,  iii.  4. 

When  any  wilful  sin  stands  charged  on  our  ac- 
count, it  will  not  be  struck  off  till  we  forsake  and 
turn  away  from  it.—Ketlleworth. 

Ask  men's  opinions :  Scoto  now  shall  tell 
How  trade  increases, and  the  world  goes  well : 
Strike  off  his  pension,  by  the  setting  sun, 
And  Britain,  if  not  Europe,  is  undone. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  i.  158. 

b.  Separate  by  a  blow,  or  any  sudden  ac- 
tion. 

Germany  had  stricken  off  that  which  appeared 
corrupt  in  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Koine; 
but  seemed  nevertheless  in  discipline  still  to  retain 
therewith  great  conformity. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

They  followed  so  fast  that  they  overtook  him,  and 
without  further  delay  struck  off  his  head.— Knolles, 
History  of  the  Turks. 

He  was  taken  prisoner  by  Surinas,  lieutenant- 
general  for  the  king  of  Parthia,  who  stroke  off  his 
head.— Hakewill,  Apology. 

A  mass  of  water  would  be  struck  off  and  separate 
from  the  rest,  and  tost  through  the  air  like  a  flying 
river.— T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

c.  Print :    (as,    '  five  hundred   impressions 
were  struck  off' ). 

Strike  out. 
a.  Produce  by  collision. 

My   thoughtless  youth   was   wing'd  with  vain 

desires ; 

My  manhood,  long  misled  by  wandering  fires, 
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Follow'd  false  lights;  and,  when  their  glimpse  was 

gone, 
My  pride  struck  out  new  sparkles  of  her  own. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  i.  72. 

b.  Blot ;  efface. 

By  expurgatory  animadversions,  we  might  strike 
out  great  numbers  of  hidden  qualities,  and  having 
once  a  conceded  list,  with  more  safety  attempt  their 
reasons.— Sir  T.  P^^ncne. 

To  methodize  is  as  necessary  as  to  strike  out.— 
Pope. 

c.  Bring  to  light. 

d.  Form  at  once  by  a  quick  effort. 

Whether  thy  hand  strike  out  some  free  design, 
Where  life  awakes  and  dawns  at  ev'ry  line, 
Or  blend  in  beauteous  tints  the  colour'd  mass, 
And  from  the  canvass  call  the  mimick  face. 

Pope,  Epistle  to  Mr.  Jervas,  3. 
Struck,  or  stricken,  in  years.    Being  of  an 
advanced  age. 

The  king 

Is  wise  and  virtuous,  and  his  noble  queen 
Well  struck  in  years ;  fair,  and  not  jealous. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  1. 
Strike,  v.  n. 

I.  Make  a  blow. 

I  in  mine  own  woe  charm'd, 
Could  not  find  death,  where  I  did  hear  him  groan ; 
Nor  feel  him  where  he  struck. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  v.  3. 
It  pleased  the  king 

To  strike  at  me  upon  his  misconstruction ; 
When  he  tript  me  behind.         Id.,  King  Lear,  ii.  2. 
'2,  Collide;  clash. 

Holding  a  ring  by  a  thread  in  a  glass,  tell  him 
that  holdeth  it,  it  shall  strike  so  many  times  against 
the  side  of  the  glass,  and  no  more. — Bacon,  Natural 
and  Experimental  History. 

3.  Act  by  repeated  percussion. 

Bid  thy  mistress,  when  my  drink  is  ready, 
She  strike  upon  the  bell. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  ii.  1. 
Those  antique  minstrels,  sure,  were  Charleslike 

kings, 

Cities  their  lutes,  and  subjects' hearts  their  strings ; 
On  which  with  so  divine  a  hand  they  strook, 
Consent  of  motion  from  their  breath  they  took. 

Waller. 

4.  Sound  by  the  stroke  of  a  hammer. 

Caesar,  'tis  strucken  eight. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Ciesar,  ii.  2. 

Deep  thoughts  will  often  suspend  the  senses  so 
far,  that  about  a  man  clocks  may  strike  and  bells 
ring,  which  he  takes  no  notice  of. — Grew. 

5.  Make  an  attack. 

Is  not  the  king's  name  forty  thousand  names  P 
Arm,  arm,  my  name ;  a  puny  subject  strikes 
At  thy  great  glory.      Shakespear,  Richard  II.  iii.  2. 

When,  by  their  designing  leaders  taught 
To  strike  at  power  which  for  themselves  they  sought, 
The  vulgar,  gull'd  into  rebellion,  arm'd, 
Their  blood  to  action  by  their  prize  was  warm'd. 

Dryden,  Astrcea  Redux,  31. 

6.  Act  by  external  influx. 

Consider  the  red  and  white  colours  in  porphyre ; 
hinder  light  but  from  striking  on  it,  and  its  colours 
vanish.— Locke. 

7.  Sound  with  blows. 

Whilst  any  trump  did  sound,  or  drum  struck  up, ' 
His  sword  did  ne'er  leave  striking  in  the  field. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  i.  4. 

8.  Be  dashed ;  be  stranded. 

The  admiral  galley,  wherein  the  emperor  was, 
struck  upon  a  sand,  and  there  stuck  fast.— Knolles, 
History  of  the  Turks. 

9.  Pass  with  a  quick  or  strong  effect. 

Now  and  then  a  glittering  beam  of  wit  or  passion 
strikes  through  the  obscurity  of  the  poem :  any  of 
these  effect  a  present  liking,  but  not  a  lasting  admi- 
ration.—Dryden. 

10.  Pay  homage,  as  by  lowering  the  sail. 

We  see  the  wind  sit  sore  upon  our  sails ; 
And  yet  we  strike  not,  but  securely  perish. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  ii.  1. 

I'd  rather  chop  this  hand  off  at  a  blow, 
And  with  the  other  fling  it  at  thy  face, 
Than  bear  so  low  a  sail,  to  strike  to  thee. 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  HI.  v.  1. 

The  interest  of  our  kingdom  is  ready  to  strike  to 
that  of  your  poorest  fishing-towns :  it  is  hard  you 
will  not  accept  our  services.— Swift. 

I 1 .  Be  put  by  some  sudden  act  or  motion 
into  any  state ;  break  forth. 

It  struck  on  a  sudden  into  such  reputation,  that 
it  scorns  any  longer  to  sculk,  but  owns  itself  pub- 
lickly. — Dr.  H.  More,  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Strike  in  with.  Conform ;  suit  itself  to ;  join 
with  at  once. 

Those  who,  by  the  prerogative  of  their  age,  should 
frown  youth  into  sobriety,  imitate  &n<\  strike  in  with 
them,  and  are  really  vicious  that  they  may  be  thought 
young. — South,  Sermons. 
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They  catch  at  every  shadow  of  relief,  strike  in  at  a 
venture  with  the  next  companion,  and,  so  the  dead 
commodity  be  taken  off,  care  not  who  be  the  chap- 
man.— Norris. 

The  cares  or  pleasures  of  the  world  strike  t»  vntn 
every  thought.— Addison. 

He  immediately  struck  in  with  them,  but  de- 
scribed this  inarch  to  the  temple  with  so  much 
honour,  that  he  shivered  every  joint.— Id.,  Free- 
holder. 

Strike  out.    Spread  or  rove ;  make  a  sudden 
excursion. 

In  this  plain  was  the  last  general  rendezvous  of 
mankind ;  and  from  thence  they  were  broken  into 
companies  and  dispersed,  the  several  successive  ge- 
nerations, like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  over-reaching 
one  another,  and  ttriking  out  farther  and  farther 
upon  the  land.— T.  Burnet.  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

When  a  great  man  strikes  out  into  a  sudden  ir 

regularity,  he  needs  not  question  the  respect  of  a 

retinue.— Collier. 

Strike.  5. 

1.  Joint  action   on  the  part  of  a  body   of 
workmen,  or  persons  employed  in  any  de- 
partment of  business,  by  which  each  and 
all  refuse  to  work  except  under  certain 
prescribed    conditions ;    often    with    the 
means  of  sustenance,  or  some  approximate 
equivalent  to  the  loss  of  wages  thereby  in- 
curred, provided  for  by  a  common  fund. 

That  apart  from  the  '  seventeen  thousand  utterly 
necessitous,  digging  on  Montmartre,'  most  of  whom, 
indeed,  have  got  passes,  and  been  dismissed  into 
space  'with  four  shillings,'— there  is  a  strike,  or 
union,  of  domestics  out  of  place;  who  assemble  for 
public  speaking:  next,  a  strike  of  tailors,  for  even 
they  wifl  strike  and  speak ;  further,  a  strike  of 
journeyman  cordwainers :  a  strike  of  apothecaries : 
so  dear  is  bread.  All  these,  having  struck,  must 
speak  ;  generally  under  the  open  canopy ;  and  pass 
resolutions ;  —  Lafayette  and  his  patrols  watching 
them  suspiciously  from  the  distance. — Carlyle,  The 
French  Revolution,  pt.  i.  b.  vi.  ch.  v. 

•  I  have  seen  a  many  things  in  my  time,'  said  Mr. 
Trotman ;  '  some  risings  and  some  strikes,  and  as 
stiff  turn-outs  as  may  be.  But  to  my  fancy  there  is 
nothing  like  a  strike  in  prosperous  time.'— B.  Dis- 
raeli, Sybil,  b.  vi.  ch.  iii. 

2.  In   Geology.    Vertical,  or  oblique  direc- 
tion of  strata,  the  dip  and  strike  being  at 
right  angles  to  one  another. 

3.  Dry  measure  of  capacity ;  four  pecks.    See 
Strickle,  with  which  this  word  is  con- 
nected, and,  therefore,  originally  meaning 
the  act  of  measuring  rather  than  the  mea- 
sure itself. 

Wing,  cartnave,  and  bushel,  peck,  strike,  ready  at 

hand.  Tusser, 

Five  Hundred  Points  of  good  Husbandry. 

What  dowry  has  she?— Some  two  hundred  bottles, 

And  twenty  strike  of  oats. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Two  Noble  Kinsmen. 
Strikeblock.  *.     See  extract. 

A  strikeblock  [is]  a  plane  shorter  than  the  jointer, 
having  its  sole  made  exactly  flat  and  straight,  and  it 
is  used  for  the  shooting  of  a  short  joint.— Moxon, 
Mechanical  Exercises. 

Striker,  s.     One  who,  that  which,  strikes. 

Musick.  the  most  divine  striker  of  the  senses.— 
Sir  P.  Sidney. 

A  bishop  then  must  be  blameless  . . .  not  given  to 
wine,  no  striker.— 1  Timothy,  iii.  3. 

The  striker  must  be  dense,  and  in  its  best  velo- 
city.—Sir  K.  Digby. 

Striking,  part.  adj.     Affecting  ;  surprising. 
Though  colour  be  the  lowest  of  all  the  constituent 
parts  of  beauty,  yet  it  is  vulgarly  the  most  striking. 
—Spence,  Crito. 

We  have  lost  many  good  things  of  Cervantes,  and 

other  writers,  through  the  tribunal  of  religion  and 

dulness.    One  Aonius  Palearius  was  sensible  of  this, 

and  said  that  the  Inquisition  was  a  poniard  aimed' 

at  the  throat  of  literature.    The  image  is  striking, 

and  the  observation  j  ust ;  but  the  ingenious  observer 

was  in  consequence  immediately  led  to  the  stake. — 

/.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of  Literature,  Cervantes. 

striking:,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  one  who  strikes : 

(in  the  extracts,  old  slang  for  stealing). 

The  cutting  a  pocket,  or  picking  a  purse  is  called 
striking.— £.  Greene,  Art  of  Coney  catching.  (Nares 
by  H.  and  W.) 

I  must  borrow  money, 

And  that  some  call  a  striking.  Shirley 

Gentleman  of  Venice.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Strikingly,  adv.    In  a  striking  manner ;  so 
as  to  affect  or  surprise. 

The  force  of  many  strikingly  poetic  passages  has 
been  weakened  or  unperceived,  because  their  origin 
^vas  unknown,  unexplored,   or   misunderstood*— 
Warton,  Preface  to  Milton's  Smaller  Poems 
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String:,  s.  [A.S.  string,  streng."] 

1.  Slender  rope;   small  cord;    any  slender 
and  flexible  band. 

Any  lower  bullet  hanging  upon  the  other  above 
it  must  be  conceived  as  if  the  weight  of  it  were 
in  that  point  where  its  string  touches  the  upper.— 
Bishop  Wilkins,  Dedalus. 

2.  Riband. 

Round  Ormond's  knee  thou  tiest   the  mystick 

string, 
That  makes  the  knight  companion  to  the  kini?. 

Prior,  Carmen  Secularefor  the  Year  17 uu. 

3.  Thread  on  which  things  are  filed. 

Their  priests  pray  by  their  beads,  having  a  string 
with  a  hundred  of  nutshells  upon  it ;  and  the  re- 
peating of  certain  words  with  them  they  account 
meritorious. — Bishop  Stillingfleet. 

4.  Set  of  things  filed  on  a  line. 

I  have  caught  two  of  these  dark  undermining 
vermin,  and  intend  to  make  a  string  of  them,  in 
order  to  hang  them  up  in  one  of  my  papers.— Addi- 
son,  Spectator. 

5.  Chord  of  a  musical  instrument. 

Thus  when  two  brethren  strings  are  set  alike, 
To  move  them  both,  but  one  of  them  we  strike. 

Cowley. 

The  string  that  jars 

When  rudely  touch'd,  ungrateful  to  the  sense, 
With  pleasure  feels  the  master's  flying  fingers, 
Swells  into  harmony,  and  charms  the  hearers. 

Bowe. 

Used  adjectivally. 

By  the  appearance  they  make  in  marble,  there  is 
not  one  string  instrument  that  seems  comparable  to 
our  violins. — Addison. 

6.  Small  fibre. 

Duckweed  putteth  forth  a  little  string  into  the 
water,  from  the  bottom.— Bacon. 

In  pulling  broom  up,  the  least  strings  left  behind 
will  grow. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

7.  Nerve;  tendon. 

The  string  of  his  tongue  was  loosed.— Mark,  vii. 
35. 

The  most  piteous  tale,  which  in  recounting, 
His  grief  grew  puissant,  and  the  strings  of  life 
Began  to  crack.  Sliakespear,  King  Lear,  v.  3. 

8.  Bowstring. 

Th'  impatient  weapon  whizzes  on  the  wing, 
Sounds  the  tough  horn,  and  twangs  the  quiv'ring 
string. 

Pope,  Translation  of  tlie  Iliad,  iv.  150. 

9.  Any  concatenation  or  series :  (as,  '&  string 
of  propositions '). 

To  have  two  strings  to  the  bow.  To  have  two 
views  or  two  expedients ;  have  double  ad- 
vantage, or  double  security. 

No  lover  has  that  power 
T'  enforce  a  desperate  amour, 
As  he  that  has  two  strings  to 's  bow, 
And  burns  for  love  and  money  too. 

Butler,  HudiSras,  iii.  1, 1. 
My  lord  loves  music,  as  we  know, 
Has  always  two  strings  to  his  bow. 

T.  Moore,  Twopenny  Postbag. 

String,  u.  a.  pret.  strung,  past  part,  strung. 

1.  Furnish  with  strings. 

Has  not  wise  nature  strung  the  legs  and  feet 
With  firmest  nerves,  design'd  to  walk  the  street? 

Gay,  Trivia,  iii.  241. 

2.  Put  a  stringed  instrument  in  tune. 

Here  the  muse  so  oft  her  harp  has  strung, 
That  not  a  mountain  rears  its  head  unsung. 

Addison. 

3.  File  on  a  string. 

Men  of  great  learning  or  genius  are  too  full  to 
be  exact ;  and  therefore  chuse  to  throw  down  their 
pearls  in  heaps  before  the  reader,  rather  than  be  at 
the  pains  of  stringing  them. — Spectator. 

4.  Make  tense. 

By  chase  our  long-lived  fathers  earn'd  their  food  : 
Toil  strung  the  nerves  and  purified  the  blood. 
Dryden,  Epistle  to  his  kinsman  John  Dryden,  88. 

Stringed,  part.  adj.  Having  strings  ;  pro- 
duced by  strings. 

Praise  him  with  stringed  instruments  and  organs. 
—Psalms,  cl.  4. 

Divinely  warbled  voice, 
Answering  the  stringed  noise, 
As  all  their  souls  in  blissful  rapture  took. 

Milton,  Odes,  On  the  Morning  of 

Christ's  Nativity,  97. 

Stringent,  adj.  [Lat.  stringens,  -etitis,  pres. 
part,  of  stringo  =  I  bind.]  Binding ;  con- 
tracting. 

What  down  doth  dive 

Into  the  straiteii'd  cuspis,  needs  must  strive 
With  stringent  bitterness,  vexation. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Song  of  the  Soul,  iii.  3,  3 
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Stringer,  s.    One  who  makes  strings  for  a 
bow.    Obsolete. 

Stringers  ought  more  diligently  to  be  looked  upon, 
. . .  than  either  bowyer  or  fletcher.— Ascham,  Toxo- 
philus,  b.  ii. 

Stringhalt,  less  properly  Springhalt,  s. 
Sudden  twitching  and  snatching;  up  of  the 
hinder  leg  of  a  horse  much  higher  than  the 
other,  or  an  involuntary  or  convulsive  mo- 
tion of  the  muscles  that  extend  or  bend  the 
hough, 
stringless.  adj.  Having  no  strings. 

Nothing ;  all  is  said ; 

His  tongue  is  now  a  stringless  instrument. 
Words,  life,  and  all,  old  Lancaster  hath  spent. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  ii.  1. 

stringy-  adj.     Fibrous ;  consisting  of  small 
threads ;  filamentous. 

A  plain  Indian  fan,  made  of  the  small  strinyy 
parts  of  roots  spread  out  iu  a  round  flat  form.— 
Grew. 

By  melting  expensive  sweats,  and  an  obstinate 
flux  of  the  belly,  the  stringy  parts  of  the  tendons 
and  membranes  are  left  uurecruited.— Sir  11.  Black- 
more. 
Strip,  v.  a.    [see  under  Stripling.] 

1.  Make  naked;  deprive  of  covering:  (with 
of  before  the  thing  taken  away). 

They  began  to  strip  her  of  her  clothes  when  1 
came  in  among  them.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

They  stript  Joseph  out  of  his  coat. —  Genesis, 
xxxvii.  23. 

Scarce  credible  it  is  how  soon  they  were  stript  and 
laid  naked  on  the  ground.— Sir  J.  Hayward. 

Hadst  thou  not  committed 
Notorious  murder  on  those  thirty  men 
At  Askalon,  who  never  did  thee  harm, 
Then,  like  a  robber,  stripp'dst  them  of  their  robes  ? 
Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  1185, 

You  clothe  all  that  have  no  relation  to  you,  and 
strip  your  master  that  gives  you  food.  —  Sir  R. 
L'Estrange. 

He  left  the  pillagers,  to  rapine  bred, 
Without  control  to  strip  and  spoil  the  dead. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  i.  139. 

A  rattling  tempest  through  the  branches  went, 
That  stript  them  bare.  Ibid.  ii.  538. 

[He]  saw  a  beauteous  maid 
With  hair  dishevell'd,  issuing  through  the  shade, 
Stript  of  her  clothes. 

Id.,  Theodore  and  Ilonoria,  107. 

The  bride  was  put  in  form  to  bed ; 
He  follow'd  stript.  Swift. 

2.  Deprive,  generally. 

The  apostle,  in  exhorting  men  to  contentment, 
although  they  have  in  this  world  no  more  than  bare 
food  and  raiment,  giveth  us  to  understand,  that 
those  are  even  the  lowest  of  things  necessary ;  that, 
if  we  should  be  stript  of  all  these  things,  without 
which  we  might  possibly  be,  yet  these  must  be  left. 
—Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Now  this  curious  built  Phseacian  ship, 
Returning  from  her  convoy,  1  will  strip 
Of  ail  her  fleeting  matter. 

Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey. 

We  strip  and  divest  ourselves  of  our  own  will, 
and  give  ourselves  entirely  up  to  the  will  of  God. — 
Duppa. 

It  is  difficult  to  lead  another  by  words  into  the 
thoughts  of  things,  stripped  of  those  specifick  dif- 
ferences we  give  them.— Locke. 

One  would  imagine  these  to  be  the  expressions  of 
a  man  blessed  with  ease  and  affluence,  not  of  one 
just  stript  of  all  those  advantages,  and  plunged  iu 
the  deepest  miseries. — Bishop  Atterbury. 
•3.  Expose. 

The  astonish'd  vulgar  trembled  when  he  tore 
The  mask  from  faces  never  seen  before ; 
He  stripp'd  the  impostors  in  the  noon-day  sun, 
Shew'd  that  they  follow'd  all  they  seem'd  to  shun. 
Cowper,  Expostulation. 

4.  Rob ;    plunder ;    pillage  :    (as,    '  A  thief 
stripped  the  house'). 

That  which  lays  a  man  open  to  an  enemy,  and 
that  which  strips  him  of  a  friend,  equally  attacks 
him  in  all  those  interests  that  are  capable  of  being 
weakened  by  the  one,  and  supported  by  the  other. — 
South,  Sermons. 

5.  Reduce  to  strips. 

If  the  leaves  or  dried  stocks  be  stripped  into  small 
straws,  they  arise  unto  amber,  wax,  and  other  elec- 
trics, no  other  ways  than  those  of  wheat  or  rye. — 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

6.  Deprive  of  all. 

When  some  fond  easy  fathers  strip  themselves 
before  they  lie  down  to  their  long  sleep,  and  settle 
their  whole  estates  upon  their  sons,  has  it  not  been 
seen  that  the  lather  has  been  requited  with  beggary  'i 
— South,  Sermons. 

7.  Cast  off.     Hare. 

His  unkindness, 
That  stript  her  from  his  benediction,  turn'd  her 
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To  foreign  casualties,  gave  her  dear  rights 
To  his  doghearted  daughters :   these  things  sting 
him.  Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  3. 

8.  Separate  from  something  adhesive  or  con- 
nected.    Rare. 

Amongst  men  who  examine  not  scrupulously  their 
own  ideas,  and  strip  them  not  from  the  marks  men 
use  for  them,  but  confound  them  with  words,  there 
must  be  endless  dispute. — Locke. 
With  off. 

He  stripped  off  his  clothes  also,  and  prophesied 
before  Samuel  in  like  manner.—!  Samuel,  xix.  24. 

Logick  helps  us  to  strip  oj"the  outward  disguise 

of  things,  and  to  behold  ana  judge  of  them  in  their 

own  nature.—  Watts. 

Strip,  s.     Narrow  shred. 

A  plumed  fan  may  shade  thy  chalked  face, 
And  lawny  strips  thy  naked  bosom  grace. 

Bishop  Hall,  Satires,  iv.  4. 

These  two  apartments  were  hung  in  close  mourn- 
ing, and  only  a  strip  of  bays  round  the  other  rooms. 
— Swift. 

The  consequence  is,  that  in  that  spot,  wealth  was 
rapidly  accumulated,  the  cultivation  of  knowledge 
quickly  followed,  and  this  narrow  strip  of  land  be- 
came the  seat  of  Egyptian  civilization ;  a  civilization 
which,  though  grossly  exaggerated,  forms  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  barbarism  of  the  other  nations  of 
Africa,  none  of  which  have  been  able  to  work  out 
their  own  progress,  or  emerge,  in  any  degree,  from 
the  ignorance  to  which  the  penury  of  nature  has 
doomed  them. — Buckle,  History  of  Civilization  in 
England,  vol.  i.  p.  45. 
Stripe,  v.  a. 

1.  Variegate  with  lines  of  different  colours. 
"2.  Beat;  lash. 
Stripe,  s. 

1.  Lineary  variation  of  colour. 

Gardeners  may  have  three  roots  among  an  hun- 
dred that  are  rare,  as  purple  and  carnation  of  several 
stripes. — Bacon. 

2.  Shred  of  a  different  colour. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  trimmings  of  their  clothes 
was  a  long  stripe  sowed  upon  the  garment,  called 
latus  clavus.— Arbuthnot. 

3.  Pattern  ;  manner.    Hare. 

I  shall  go  on ;  and  first  in  differing  stripe 
The  flood-god's  speech  thus  tune  on  oaten  pipe. 

W.  Browne,  Britannia's  Pastorals.    (Nares 
by  H.  and  W.) 

4.  Weal,  or  discoloration  lhade  by  a  lash  or 
blow. 

This  cur . . . 
That  wears  my  stripes  impressed  upon  him. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  v.  5. 

5.  Blow ;  lash. 

A  body  cannot  be  so  torn  with  stripes,  as  a  mind 
with  remembrance  of  wicked  actions. — Hayward. 

To  those  that  are  yet  within  the  reach  of  the 
stripes  and  reproofs  of  their  own  conscience,  I  would 
address  that  they  would  not  seek  to  remove  them- 
selves from  that  wholesome  discipline.  —  Dr.  H. 
More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

Stripling:,  s.  [This  is  noted  in  the  previous 
editions  as  a  word  of  uncertain  origin. 
That  strip  and  stripe  are  connected,  and 
that  this  is  connected  with  the  two  is  pro- 
bable ;  the  sequence  of  ideas  being  tearing- 
off,  lashing,  peeling  off  in  strips,  denuding ; 
stripling  itself  being  a  thin  object  like  a 
strip  or  stripe,  a  mere  stripe.  See  Wedg- 
wood.] Youth,-  one  in  the  state  of  adoles- 
cence. 

'Thwart  the  lane, 

He,  with  two  striplings,  lads,  more  like  to  run 
The  country  base  than  to  commit  such  slaughter, 
Made  good  the  passage.  Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  v.  8. 

Compositions  on  any  important  subjects  are  not 
matters  to  be  wrung  from  poor  striplings,  like  blood 
out  of  the  nose,  or  the  plucking  of  untimely  fruit. — 
Milton,  Tractate  on  Education. 

As  when  young  striplings  whip  the  top  for  sport, 
On  the  smooth  pavement  of  an  empty  court; 
The  wooden  engine  flies  and  whirls  about. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  jEneid,  vii.  528. 

As  every  particular  member  of  the  body  is  nour- 
ished with  a  several  qualified  juice,  so  children  and 
striplings,  old  men  and  young  men,  must  have 
divers  diets.— Arbuthnut,  On  the  Nature  and  Choice 
of  Aliments. 

We  had  better . .  take  his  commands  how  the  strip- 
ling is  to  be  dealt  with.'— 'Content  am  I,' said  the 
archer;  '  and  first,  methinks,  1  would  just,  in  order 
to  show  that  we  know  what  belongs  to  such  a  case, 
ask  the  stripling  a  few  questions." ..."  I  hope  nt  all 
events,'  said  the  minstrel, 'to  have  your  favour  for 
my  son,  who  is  a  delicate  stripling.' — Sir  W.  Scott, 
Castle  Dangerous 

Stripling,  a  slender  youth,  from  strip  or  stripe. — 
G.  C.  L.  (Sir  6.  C.  Lewis),  On  English  Diminutives, 
Philological  Museum,  vol.  i.  p.  685. 
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If  he  can't  catch  a  lord,  he  will  hook  on  to  a 
baronet,  or  else  the  old  wretch  will  catch  hold  of 
some  beardless  young  stripling  of  fashion,  and  show 
him  '  life '  in  various  amiable  and  inaccessible  quar 
ters. — Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  eh.  xxi. 

Used  adjectivally. 

Now  a  stripling  cherub  he  appears, 
Not  of  the  prime,  yet  such  as  in  his  face 
Youth  smiled  celestial. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  636. 
Stripping-,  verbal  abs. 

1.  Divesting;  denudation. 

2.  Of  milk.     See  Strokings. 

Strive,  v.  n.  pret.  strove,  anciently  strived ; 
past  part,  striven.  [Dutch,  streven ;  N.Fr. 
estriver.'] 

1.  Struggle;  labour;  make  an  effort. 

The  immutability  of  God  they  strive  unto,  by 
working  after  one  and  the  same  manner. — Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Many  brave  young  minds  have,  through  hearing 
the  praises  and  eulogies  of  worthy  men,  been  stirred 
up  to  affect  the  like  commendations,  and  so  strive 
to  the  like  deserts. — Spenser. 

Strive  with  me  in  your  prayers  to  God  for  me. — 
Romans,  xv.  30. 

So  have  I  strived  to  preach  the  gospel.— Ibid.  20. 

Was  it  for  this  that  Rome's  best  blood  he  spilt, 
With  so  much  falsehood,  so  much  guilt  ? 
Was  it  for  this  that  his  ambition  strove 
To  equal  Caesar  first,  and  after  Jove?  Cowley. 

Our  blessed  Lord  commands  you  to  strive  to  enter 
in ;  because  many  will  fail,  who  only  seek  to  enter. 
— Law. 

2.  Contest ;  contend ;  struggle  in  opposition 
to  another :  (with  against  or  with  before 
the  person  opposed). 

Strive  for  the  truth  unto  death.— Ecclesiasticus, 
iv.  28. 

Why  dost  thou  strive  against  him  ?—Job,  xxxiii. 
13. 

Charging  them  before  the  Lord  that  they  strive 
not  about  words  to  no  profit. — 2  Timothy,  ii.  14. 

Do  as  adversaries  do  in  law, 
Strive  mightily,  but  eat  and  drink  as  friends. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  2. 

For  my  part 

I  will  obey  the  time  ;  it  is  in  vain 
To  strive  against  the  torrent. 

Massinger,  The  Roman  Actor,  i.  1. 

Thus  does  every  wicked  man  that  contemns  God ; 
who  can  save  or  destroy  him  who  strives  with  his 
Maker  ? — A  rchbishop  Tillotson. 

If  intestine  broils  alarm  the  hive, 
For  two  pretenders  oft  for  empire  strive, 
The  vulgar  in  divided  factions  jar ; 
And  murmuring  sounds  proclaim  the  civil  war. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iv.  92. 

3.  Oppose  by  contrariety  of  qualities. 

Now  private  pity  strove  with  publick  hate, 
Reason  with  rage,  and  eloquence  with  fate. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  On  the  Earl  of  Sir  afford' s 
Trial  and  Death. 

4.  Vie ;  be  comparable  to  ;  emulate  ;  contend 
in  excellence. 

Nor  that  sweet  grove 
Of  Daphne  by  Orontes,  and  the  inspired 
Castalian  spring,  might  with  this  paradise 
Of  Eden  strive.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  272. 

striver.  s.  One  who  labours  ;  one  who  con- 
tends. 

An  imperfect  striver  may  overcome  sin  in  some 
instances ;  and  yet  in  that  do  no  great  matter 
neither,  if  he  lies  down,  and  goes  no  further. — 
Glanville,  Sermons,  p.  46. 

Striving1,  verbal  abs.     Contest. 

Avoid  foolish  questions,  and  genealogies,  and  con- 
tentions, and  strivings  about  the  law.— Titus,  iii.  9. 

This  is  warrantable  conflict  for  trial  of  our  faith; 
so  that  these  strivings  are  not  a  contending  with 
superiour  powers.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Stroke,  s. 

1.  Blow;  knock;  sudden  act  of  one  body 
upon  another. 

The  oars  were  silver, 

Which  to  the  tune  of  flutes  kept  stroke,  and  made 
The  water  which  they  beat  to  follow  faster, 
As  amorous  of  their  strokes. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  2. 

2.  Caress  ;  gentle  rub. 

His  white-inaned  steeds  that  bow'd  beneath  the 

yoke, 

He  cheer'd  to  courage  with  a  gentle  stroke, 
Then  urged  his  fiery  chariot  on  the  foe, 
And  rising,  shook  his  lance  in  act  to  throw. 

Dryden. 

3.  Hostile  blow. 

As  cannons  overcharged  with  double  cracks, 
So  they  redoubled  strokes  upon  the  foe. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  2. 
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He  entered  and  won  the  whole  kingdom  of  Naples, 
without  striking  a  stroke.— Bacon. 

Both  were  of  shining  steel,  and  wrought  so  pure, 
As  might  the  strokes  of  two  such  arms  endure. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  ii.  175. 

I  had  a  long  design  upon  the  ears  of  Curl,  but 
the  rogue  would  never  allow  me  a  fair  stroke  at 
them,  though  my  penknife  was  ready.— Swift. 

4.  Sudden  disease  or  affliction. 

Take  this  purse,  thou  whom  the  heavVs  plagues 
Have  humbled  to  all  strokes. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  1. 

5.  Sound  of  the  clock. 

W  hat  is 't  o'clock?— 
Upon  the  stroke  of  four. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iii.  2. 

6.  Touch  of  a  pencil. 

Oh,  lasting  as  those  colours  may  they  shine  I 
Free  as  thy  stroke,  yet  faultless  as  thy  line. 

Pope,  Epistle  to  Mr.  Jervas. 

7.  Touch ;  masterly  or  eminent  effort. 

Another  in  my  place  would  take  it  for  a  notable 
stroke  of  good-breeding,  to  compliment  the  reader. 
— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

The  boldest  strokes  of  poetry,  when  managed  art- 
fully, most  delight  the  reader.— Dryden,  State  of 
Innocence,  preface. 

As  he  purchased  the  first  success  in  the  present 
war,  by  forcing  into  the  service  of  the  confederates 
an  army  that  was  raised  against  them,  he  will  give 
one  of  the  finishing  strokes  to  it,  and  help  to  con- 
clude the  great  work.— Addison. 

A  verdict  more  puts  me  in  possession  of  my  es- 
tate; I  question  not  but  you  will  give  it  the  finish- 
ing stroke.— Arbuthnot. 

8.  Effect  suddenly  or  unexpectedly  produced. 

9.  Power ;  efficacy. 

These  having  equal  authority  for  instruction  of 
the  young  prince,  and  well  agreeing,  bare  equal 
stroke  in  divers  faculties.— Sir  J.  Hayward. 

Perfectly  opacous  bodies  can  but  reflect  the  in- 
cident beams ;  those  that  are  diaphanous  refract 
them  too,  and  that  refraction  has  such  a  stroke  in 
the  production  of  colours,  generated  bv  the  trajec- 
tiqn  of  light  through  drops  of  water,  that  exhibit  a 
rainbow  through  divers  other  transparent  bodies.— 
Boyle. 

He  has  a  great  stroke  with  the  reader  when  he 
condemns  any  of  my  poems,  to  make  the  world 
have  a  better  opinion  of  them.— Dryden. 

The  subtle  effluvia  of  the  male  seed  have  the 
greatest  stroke  in  generation.— Ray. 
Stroke  of  grace.  Finishing  stroke  in  executing 
a  criminal  by  breaking  on  the  wheel.   Gal- 
licism. 

The  victim  having  once  got  his  stroke-of -grace, 
the  catastrophe  can  be  considered  as  almost  come. 
There  is  small  interest  now  in  watching  his  long  low 
moans  s  notable  only  are  his  sharper  agonies,  what 
convulsive  struggles  he  may  make  to  cast  the  tor- 
ture off  from  him ;  and  then  finally  the  last  depar- 
ture of  life  itself,  and  how  he  lies  extinct  and  endfed, 
either  wrapt  like  Csesar  in  decorous  mantle-folds,  or 
unseemly  sunk  together,  like  one  that  had  not  the 
force  even  to  die.—Carlyle,  The  French  Revolution, 
pt.  ii.  b.  i.  ch.  i. 
Stroke,  v.  a.  [A.S.  stracan,  stracian.~\ 

1.  Rub  gently  with  the  hand  by  way  of  kind- 
ness or  endearment ;  soothe. 

The  senior  weaned,  his  younger  shall  teach, 
More  stroaken  and  made  of,  when  ought  it  doth  aile, 
More  gentle  ye  make  it.  Tusser, 

Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good  Husbandry. 
Thy  praise  or  dispraise  is  to  me  alike ; 
One  doth  not  stroke  me,  nor  the  other  strike. 

B.  Jonson. 

He  set  forth  a  proclamation,  stroaking  the  people 
with  fair  promises,  and  humouring  them  with  in- 
vectives against  the  king  and  government.— Bacon. 

He  dried  the  falling  drops,  and,  yet  more  kind, 
He  stroked  her  cheeks.  Dryden, 

Translation  frmn  Ovid,  Cinyras  and  Myrrlia. 
Come  in,  my  friends,  and  let  us  practise  death, 
Stroke  the  grim  lion  till  he  grow  familiar. 

Id.,  Cleomenes,  iv.  1 . 
She  pluck'd  the  rising  flow'rs,  and  fed 
The  gentle  beast,  and  fondly  stroak'd  his  head. 
Addison,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Rape  ofEuropa-. 

2.  Rub  gently  in  one  direction. 

Stroker.  *.  One  who  rubs  gently  with  the 
hand ;  one  who  attempts  to  cure  diseases 
by  such  application  of  the  hand  to  the  part 
affected.  Ben  3  (mson  figuratively  uses  the 
word  for  a  flatterer,  this  being  a  Latinism 
(palpator  =  stroker,  flatterer). 

An  eye-witness  of  several  wonderful  cures  by  the 
famous  Irish  stroker,  Mr.  Greatrix.— Tlwres'by  to 
Bishop  Nicholson,  Epistolatory  Correspondence,  i. 
128:  1699. 

Cures  worked  by  Greatrix  the  stroker,  in  the  me- 
mory of  our  fathers;  and  those  performed  at  the 
tomb  of  Abb6  Paris  in  our  own !—  Warburton,  Ser~ 
vwns,  serin,  xzvii. 
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Stroking:,  verbal  abs. 

1.  Act  of  rubbing  gently  with  the  hand. 

The  manner  of  his  cure  in  those  imperfections  is 
somewhat  strange :  he  useth  no  bindings,  but  oils 
and  stroking*— Sir  H.  Wotton,  Remains,  p.  462. 

2.  Act  of  rubbing  gently  in  one  direction. 

The  big-udder'd  cows  with  patience  stand, 
Waiting  the  strokings  of  the  damsel's  hand.       Gay. 
8.  In  the  plural.  Last  milk  that  can  be  drawn 
from  a  cow:  (Strippings  has  the  same 
meaning). 

Stroll,  r.  «.    [Provincial  German,  strolchen.l 
Wander ;  ramble ;  rove  ;  gad  idly. 

She's  mine,  and  thiue,  and  strolling  up  and  down. 

Oranville. 
Your  wine  lock'd  up,  your  butler  stroll'd  abroad. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  sat.  ii. 
These  mothers  stroll,  to  beg  sustenance  for  their 
helpless  infants.— Swift. 
stroll,   s.    Ramble  :  (a  low  expression ;  as, 

'  upon  the  stroll '). 
Stroller.  .--.     One  who  strolls. 
1 .  Vagrant ;  wanderer ;  vagabond. 

The  men  of  pleasure,  who  never  go  to  church, 
form  their  ideas  of  the  clergy  from  a  few  poor 
strollers  they  often  observe  in  the  streets.— Swift. 

Two  brother-hermits,  saints  by  trade, 
Disguised  in  tatter'd  habits,  went 
To  a  small  village  down  in  Krnt ; 
Where,  in  the  stroller's  canting ; strain, 
They  begg'd  from  door  to  door  in  vain. 

Id.,  Baucis  and  Philemon. 
•2.  Strolling  player. 

Our  Gallic-Encyclopedic  friends,  again,  must  have 
aChamp-de-Mars,  seen  of  all  the  world,  or  universe; 
and  such  a  scenic  exhibition,  to  whicli  the  Coliseum 
amphitheatre  was  but  a  stroller's  bam,  as  this  old 
globe  of  ours  had  never  or  hardly  ever  beheld.— 
Carlyle,  The  French  Revolution,  pt.  ii.  b.  i.  ch.  ix. 

Strolling,   part.  adj.     Vagrant :    itinerant : 
(common  with  actor  or  player). 

He  was  apparently  about  to  proceed  to  do  so, 
when  Lieutenant  Tappleton,  who  had  been  eyeing 
him  with  great  curiosity,  said  with  considerable 
scorn  —  'Haven't  I  seen  you  at  the  theatre,  sir  P 
*  Certainly,'  replied  the  unabashed  stranger.  '  He  is 
a  strolling  actor'  said  the  Lieutenant,  contemptu- 
ously, turning  to  Dr.  Slammer— 'He  acts  in  the 
piece  that  the  officers  of  the  52nd  get  up  at  the 
Rochester  Theatre  to-morrow  night.  You  cannot 
proceed  in  this  affair,  Slimmer  —  impossible  ! ' 
'Quite!'  said  the  dignified  Payne.— Dickens,  Pick- 
wick Papers,  ch.  iii. 

Strong,  adj.  [A.S.  straengJ] 
1.  Vigorous;  forceful;   of  great  ability  of 
body. 

Tho  gan  the  villain  wax  so  fierce  and  strong, 
That  nothing  may  sustain  his  furious  force, 
He  cast  him  down  to  ground,  and  all  along 
Drew  him  through  dirt  and  mire.  Spenser. 

Orscs  the  strong  to  greater  strength  must  yield ; 
He,  with  Parthenius,  were  by  Rapo  kill'd. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  x.  1051. 
The  Roman  constitution  of  306  was  as  shortlived 
as  Simon  de  Montfort's  provisions  of  Oxford,  or  as 
some  of  the  strongest  measures  of  the  long  parlia- 
ment.— Arnold,  History  of  Some,  ch.  xvi. 
As  the  first  element  in  a  compound. 

The  strong-vring'd  Mercury  should  fetch  thee  up, 
And  set  thee  by  Jove's  side. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra, iv.  13. 

The  Marsian  and  Sabellian  race, 
Strong-limb'd  and  stout. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  ii.  230. 

2.  Fortified ;  secure  from  attack. 

Within  Troy's  strong  immures 
The  ravish'd  Helen  with  wanton  Paris  sleeps. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  prologue. 

An  army  of  English  engaged  between  an  army  of 

a  greater  number,  fresh  and  in  vigour  on  the  one 

aide,  and  a  town  strong  in  fortification  and  strong 

in  men  on  the  other.— Bacon. 

3.  Powerful ;  mighty. 

While  there  was  war  between  the  house  of  Saul 
and  the  house  of  David,  Abner  made  himself  strong 
for  the  house  of  Saul.— 2  Samuel,  iii.  6. 

The  merchant-adventurers  being  a  strong  com-  ' 
pany.  and  well  underset  with  rich  men  and  good 
order,  held  out  bravely. — Bacon. 

Those  that  are  strong  at  sea  may  easily  bring 
them  to  what  terms  they  please.— A  ddison. 

The  weak,  by  thinking  themselves  strong,  are 
induced  to  proclaim  war  against  that  which  ruins 
them;  and  the  strong,  by  conceiting  themselves 
weak,  are  thereby  rendered  as  useless  as  if  thev 
really  were  so.— South,  Sermons. 

4.  Supplied  with  forces  :  (it  has  in  this  sense 
a  very  particular  construction ;  we  say,  '  a 
thousand  strong;'  as  we  say,  twenty  years 
old,  or  ten  yards  long). 
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When  he  was  not  six-and-twenty  strong, 
Sick  in  the  world's  regard,  wretched  and  low, 
My  father  gave  him  welcome  to  the  shore. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iv.  3. 
He  was,  at  his  rising  from  Exeter,  between  six  and 
seven  thousand  strong.  —  Bacon,  History  of  the 
Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

In  Britain's  lovely  isle  a  shining  throng 
War  in  his  cause,  a  thousand  beauties  strong. 

Tickell,  Epistle  from  a  Lady  in  England 
to  a  Gentleman  at  Avignon. 

5.  Violent ;  forcible  ;  impetuous. 

A  river  of  so  strong  a  current,  that  it  suffereth 
not  the  sea  to  flow  up  its  channel. — Heylin. 

But  her  own  kings  she  likens  to  his  Thames, 
With  gentle  course  devolving  fruitful  streams ; 
Serene  yet  strong,  inajestick  yet  sedate, 
Swift  without  violence,  without  terror  great. 

Prior,  Carmen  Secularefor  the  Year  1700. 

6.  Hale;  healthy. 

Better  is  the  poor,  being  sound  and  strong  of  con- 
stitution, than  a  rich  man  that  is  afflicted  in  his 
body.— Ecclesiasticus,  xxx.  14. 

7.  Forcibly  acting  on  the  imagination. 

This  is  one  of  the  strongest  examples  of  a  per- 
sonation that  ever  was.— Bacon. 

8.  Ardent;  eager;  positive;  zealous. 

Her  mother,  ever  strong  against  that  match, 
And  firm  for  doctor  Caius,  hath  appointed, 
That  he  shall  shuffle  her  away. 

Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  6. 

In  choice  of  committees  for  ripening  business  for 
the  council,  it  is  better  to  chuse  indifferent  persons 
than  to  make  an  indifferency,  by  putting  in  those 
that  are  strong  on  both  sides.— Bacon. 

The  knight  is  a  much  stronger  Tory  in  the  coun- 
try than  in  town,  which  is  necessary  for  the  keeping 
up  his  interest.— Add ison. 

9.  Full ;  having  any  quality  in  a  great  de- 
gree ;  affecting  the  sight  forcibly. 

By  mixing  such  powders,  we  are  not  to  expect  a 
strong  and  full  white,  such  as  is  that  of  paper ;  but 
some  dusky  obscure  one,  such  as  might  arise  from  a 
mixture  of  light  and  darkness  or  from  white  and 
black,  that  is,  a  grey  or  dun,  or  russet  brown.— Sir 
I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 

Thus  shall  there  be  made  two  bows  of  colours,  an 
interior  and  stronger,  by  one  reflexion  in  the  drops, 
and  an  exterior  and  fainter  by  two ;  for  the  light 
becomes  fainter  by  reflexion.— Ibid. 

10.  Potent;  intoxicating. 

Get  strong  beer  to  rub  your  horses'  heels.— Swift. 

11.  Affecting  the  taste  forcibly ;  rancid. 

However,  there  was  plenty  of  porter  in  a  tin  can, 
and  the  cheese  went  a  great  way,  for  it  was  very 
strong.— Dickens,  Pickwick  Papers,  ch.  xxxii. 

12.  Affecting  the  smell  powerfully. 

The  prince  of  Cambay's  daily  food 
Is  asp,  and  basilisk,  and  toad ; 
Which  makes  him  have  so  strong  a  breath, 
Each  night  he  stiuks  a  queen  to  death. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  1,  753. 

Ihe  heat  of  a  human  body,  as  it  grows  more  in- 
tense, makes  the  urine  smell  more  strong.— Arbuth- 
not. 

As  the^rs^  element  in  a  compound. 
Add  pounded  galls  and  roses  dry, 
And  with  Cecropian  thyme,  strong-scented  centaury. 
Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iv.  389. 

13.  Hard  of  digestion  ;     not  easily   nutri- 
mental. 

Strong  meat  belongeth  to  them  that  are  of  full 
age. — Hebrews,  v.  12. 

14.  Furnished  with  abilities  for  anything. 

I  was  stronger  in  prophecy  than  in  criticism.— 
Dryden. 

15.  Valid ;  confirmed. 

In  process  of  time,  an  ungodly  custom  grown 
xiv°l6'  WM  M  *  l&w'~Wisdom  of  Solomon, 

16.  Violent;  vehement. 

In  the  days  of  his  flesh  when  he  had  offered  up 
prayers  and  supplications  with  strong  crying  and 
tears.— Hebrews,  v.  7. 

The  Scriptures  make  deep  and  strong  impressions 
on  the  minus  of  men  :  and  whosoever  denies  this  as 
he  is  in  point  of  religion  atheistical,  so  is  he  in  un- 
derstanding brutish.— Bishop  Corbet. 

17.  Cogent :  conclusive. 

Messengers 
Of  strong  prevailment  in  unharden'd  youth. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer- Night's  Dream  i  1 
What  strong  cries  must  they  be  that  shall  drown 


The  strongest  and  most  important  texts  are  these 
which  have  been  controverted  ;  and  for  that  verv 
"186  are  thC  stron!/est.-  Bisho 


ron!/est.-  Bishop 

18.  Able;  skilful;  of  great  force  of  mind 

There  is  no  English  soul 
More  stronger  to  direct  you  than  yourself. 

Shakespear,  Henry  'vill.  i.  1. 
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19.  Firm  ;  compact ;  not  soon  broken. 

Pull  on  his  ankle  fell  the  ponderous  stone, 
Burst  the  strong  nerves,  and  crash'd  the  solid  bone. 

Pope. 

20.  Forcibly    written  ;      comprising    much 
meaning  in  few  words. 

Like  her  sweet  voice  is  thy  harmonious  song, 
As  high,  as  sweet,  as  easy,  and  as  strong.         Smith. 
Strong-fisted,  adj.     Stronghanded. 

John,  who  was  pretty  strongfisted,  gave  him  such 
a  squeeze  as  made  his  eyes  water.— Arbuthnot,  His- 
tory of  John  Bull. 

Strong-set,  adj.     Firmly  compacted. 

As  to  his  person,  he  is  described  to  be  of  middle 

stature ;    his  body  strong-set  and  fleshy.  —  Swift, 

Character  of  King  Henry  I. 
Strong:- water,  s. 

1.  Distilled  spirits. 

2.  ?  Aqua-fortis,  i.e.  nitric  acid  and  its  allied 
corrosives  the  sulphuric  and  muriatic. 

Metals  receive  in  readily  strongwaters ;  and 
strongwaters  do  readily  pierce  into  metals  and 
stones :  and  some  will  touch  upon  gold,  that  will 
not  touch  upon  silver.— Bacon,  Natural  and  Expe- 
rimental History. 
Strong-hand,  s.  Force  ;  violence. 

When  their  captain  dieth,  if  the  seniory  should 
descend  to  his  child,  and  an  infant,  another  would 
thrust  him  out  \rj  stronghand,  being  then  unable  to 
defend  his  right.— Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ire- 
land. 

They  wanting  land  wherewith  to  sustain  their 
people,  and  the  Tuscans  having  more  than  enough, 
it  was  their  meaning  to  take  what  they  needed  by 
stronghand.—Sir  W.  Raleigh. 
Strong-bold,  s.     Trustworthy  fortress. 

In  the  English,  as  well  as  Scotch  Chronicles,  and 
in  Rymer's  Fcedera,  occur  frequent  notices  of  the 
different  officers  intrusted  by  Edward  with  the  keep- 
ing of  this  renowned  stronghold  [Douglas  Castle  j  ; 
especially  Sir  Robert  de  Clifton ;  ...  his  lieutenant, 
Sir  Richard  de  Thurlewalle,  . . .  and  Sir  John  de 
Walton.  — Sir  W.  Scott,  Castle  Dangerous,  intro- 
duction. 
As  two  words. 

It  is  no  matter  how  things  are ;  so  a  man  observe 
but  the  agreement  of  his  own  imaginations,  and 
talk  conformably,  it  is  all  truth :  such  castles  in  the 
air  vvill  be  as  strong  holds  of  truth  as  the  demon- 
strations of  Euclid.— Locke. 
strongly,  adv.  In  a  strong  manner. 

1 .  With  strength ;  powerfully  ;  forcibly. 

The  colewort  is  an  enemy  to  any  plant,  because  it 
draweth  strongly  the  fattest  juice  of  the  earth. — 
Bacon. 

He  saw  at  distance,  or  the  dazzling  light 
Had  flash'd  top  strongly  on  his  aching  sight. 

Addison,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Story  of 
Phaeton. 

Water  impregnated  with  salt  attenuates  strongly. 
— Arbuthnot. 

When  the  attention  is  strongly  fixed  to  any  sub- 
ject, all  that  is  said  concerning  it  makes  a  deeper 
impression.— Watts. 

2.  With  strength ;  with  firmness  ;  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  last ;  in  such  a  manner  as  not 
easily  to  be  forced. 

Great  Dunsinane  he  strongly  fortifies. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  \.  2. 

Let  the  house  be  builded,  the  place  where  they 
offered  sacrifices,  and  let  the  foundations  thereof  be 
strongly  M&.—J$zra,  vi.  3. 

3.  Vehemently;  forcibly;  eagerly. 

All  these  accused  him  strongly. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  1. 
Ihe  ruinous  consequences  of  Wood's  patent  have 
been  strongly  represented  by  both  houses.— Swift. 

Strontia.  s.     In  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy. 
Oxide  of  Strontium  :  (see  extract). 

Strontia  [is]  an  earth  contained  in  a  mineral, 
generally  of  a  pale  green  tint  and  radiated  crystal- 
line texture,  found  at  Strontian  in  Argyleshire.  It 
is  a  carbonate  of  strontia.  Strontia  is  the  oxide  of 
a  metallic  base,  the  properties  of  which  are  very  im- 
perfectly known,  called  strontium  ;  the  equivalent 
of  strontia,  or  oxide  of  strontium  (composed  of  44 
strontium  and  8  oxygen),  is  52.  It  has  a  caustic 
taste,  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  a  degree  of  solubility 
in  water  intermediate  between  lime  and  baryta. 
I  he  salts  of  strontia  are  generally  obtained  by  dis- 
solving the  natural  or  artificial  carbonate  in  the 
acids;  those  which  are  soluble  give  the  flame  of 
Imrmng  bodies  a  fine  rose-red  colour:  the  nitrate  of 
strontia  is  used  for  this  purpose,  and  with  beautiful 
effect,  m  theatrical  exhibitions  and  fireworks.  The 
sulphate  of  strontia  is  found  native  ;  it  is  an  insolu- 
ble white  powder  when  artificially  prepared.  Some 
of  its  native  varieties  have  a  pale  blue  tint,  whence 
the  term  cselestine.  Very  beautiful  crystals  of  this 
variety  have  been  found  in  the  new  red  marl  of 

lilton  and  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol.  A 
colourless  prismatic  crystalline  variety,  of  great 
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beauty,  is  found  associated  with  the  native  sulphur 
of  Sicily. — Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  A  rt. 

Strontium,  s.  In  Chemistry.  Metal  so 
called.  See  under  Strontia. 

Strop,  s.     [A.S.  stropp.'] 

1.  Leather  on  which  a  razor  is  sharpened. 

Thank  heaven,  Piercie  Shafton,  which  hath  sent 
thee  a  subject,  wherein,  without  derogating  from 
thy  rank,  (since  the  honours  of  the  Avenel  family 
are  beyond  dispute,)  thou  mayest  find  a  whetstone 
for  thy  witty  compliments,  a  strop  whereon  to 
sharpen  thine  acute  ingine,  a  butt  whereat  to  shoot 
the  arrows  of  thy  gallantry. — Sir  W.  Scott,  Tfie 
Monastery,  en.  xv. 

2.  Piece  of   rope    spliced    into    a   circular 
wreath,  and  used  to  surround  the  body  of 
a  block,  or  for  other  purposes  ou  board  a 
ship. 

strophe.  s.  [Gr.  ffTpotyfi,  from  arpiipu  =  turn.] 
Metrical  division  in  lyric  poetry  founded 
upon  the  music,  and  probably  named  from 
the  movements  which,  in  the  drama  at 
least,  accompanied  it.  Each  strophe  has  a 
corresponding  antistrophe,  and  when  the 
system  is  complete,  the  pair  are  followed 
by  an  epode.  This  correspondence  or  cor- 
relation, is  the  fundamental  element  in  the 
import  of  the  word,  which  is  sometimes 
used  loosely  for  a  long  stanza. 

The  measure  of  verse  used  in  the  chorus  is  of  all 
sorts, . . .  without  regard  had  to  strophe,  antistrophe, 
or  epode,  which  were  a  kind  of  stanzas  framed  only 
for  the  musick. — Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  preface. 
I  entered  a  gondola  by  moonlight :  one  singer 
placed  himself  forwards,  and  the  other  aft,  and  thus 
proceeded  to  St.  Georgio.  One  began  the  song : 
when  he  had  ended  his  strophe  the  other  took  up 
the  lay,  and  so  continued  the  song  alternately. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  it,  the  same  notes  invaria- 
bly returned,  but,  according  to  the  subject-matter 
of  the  strophe,  they  laid  a  greater  or  smaller  stress, 
sometimes  on  one,  and  sometimes  on  another  note, 
and  indeed  changed  the  enunciation  of  the  whole 
stropJie,  as  the  object  of  the  poem  altered.—/. 
Disraeli,  Curiosities  of  Literature,  Venice. 

Strosser.  *.     Trowser.      s 

The  Italian  close  strosser,  nor  the  French  stand- 
ing coller.— Decker,  Gull's  Hornbook.   (Nares  by  H. 
and  W.) 
strout.  v.  n.     [German,  strotzen.'} 

1.  Strut. 

2.  Protuberate  ;  swell  out. 

The  daintie  clover  grows,  of  grass  the  only  silke, 
That  makes  each   udder  strout  abundantly  with 
milke.  Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  xiii. 

Strout.  v.  a.  Swell  out;  puff  out;  enlarge 
by  affectation. 

I  will  make  a  brief  list  of  the  particulars  in  an 
historical  truth  nowise  strouted,  nor  made  greater 
by  language.— Bacon. 
stroy.  v.  a.    Destroy. 

Dig  garden,  stroy  mallow,  now  may  you  at  ease. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of 
Good  Husbandry. 

structural,  adj.  Relating  to,  determined  by, 
structure. 

It  seems  that  in  each  species  of  organism,  there  is 
a  margin  for  functional  oscillations  on  all  sides  of  a 
mean  state,  and  a  consequent  margin  of  structural 
variations  ;  that  it  is  possible  rapidly  to  push  func- 
tional and  structural  changes  towards  the  extreme 
of  this  margin  in  any  direction,  both  in  an  indi- 
vidual and  in  a  race ;  but  that  to  push  these  changes 
further  in  any  direction,  and  so  to  alter  the  organism 
as  to  bring  its  mean  state  up  to  the  extreme  of  the 
margin  in  that  direction,  is  a  comparatively  slow 
process. — Herbert  Spencer,  Inductions  of  Biology. 

Structure.  *.     [Fr. ;  Lat.  strncturu.'] 

1.  Act  of  building ;  practice  of  building. 

His  son  builds  on,  and  never  is  content. 
Till  the  last  farthing  is  in  structure  spent. 

J.  Dryden,  jun.,  Translation  of 
Juvenal,  xiv.  116. 

2.  Manner  of  building  ;  form  ;  make. 

Several  have  gone  about  to  inform  them,  but  for 
want  of  insight  into  the  structure  and  constitution 
of  the  terraqueous  globe,  have  not  given  satisfaction. 
—  Woodward. 

3.  Edifice ;  building. 

Ecbatana  her  structure  vast  there  shews, 
And  Hecatompylos  her  hundred  gates. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  286. 
High  on  a  rock  of  ice  the  structure  lay ; 
Steep  its  ascent,  and  slippery  was  the  way. 

Pope,  Temple  of  Fame. 

Ecclesiastical  structures  were  perhaps  more 
splendid  in  France  and  England ;  but  neither 
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country  could  pretend  to  match  the  palaces  and 
public  buildings,  the  streets  (lagged  with  stone,  the 
bridges  of  the  same  material,  or  the  commodious 
private  houses  of  Italy.— Hallam,  View  of  the  Slate 
of  Europe  during  tlie  Middle  Ages,  pt.i.  ch.  iii. 
4.  Constitution. 

Lord  Loughborough's  . . .  decisions  evince  little 
of  the  learning  of  his  profession,  and  do  not  even 
show  a  very  legal  structure  of  the  understanding. — 
Lord  Brougham.  Historical  Sketches  of  Statesmen 
of  the  Reign  of  George  III.,  Lord  Lougltborough. 

Struggle.  '••/'. 

1.  Labour;  act  with  effort ;  strive;  contend; 
contest. 

In  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  differences  of  religion 
tore  the  nation  into  two  mighty  factions,  and, 
under  the  name  of  Papist  and  Protestant,  struggled 
in  her  bowels  with  many  various  events.— Sir  W. 
Temple, 

He  had  the  wisdom  to  see  that  the  time  was  not 
come  to  struggle  with  success  against  such  tyranny. 
— Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  x.  ch.  iii. 

Not  for  internal  perfection,  but  for  external  com- 
binations and  arrangements,  for  institutions,  con- 
stitutions,— for  mechanism  of  one  sort  or  other,  do 
they  hope  and  struggle.— Carlyle,  Critical  and  Mis- 
cellaneous Essays,  Signs  of  the  Times. 

2.  Labour  in  difficulties;  be  in  agonies  or 
distress. 

Strong  virtue,  like  strong  nature,  struggles  still, 
Exerts  itself,  and  then  throws  off  the  ill.       Dryden. 

'Tis  wisdom  to  beware, 

And  better  shuu  the  bait,  than  struggle  in  the  snare. 

Id. 

If  men  struggle  through  as  many  troubles  to  be 
miserable  as  to  be  happy,  my  readers  may  be  per- 
suaded to  be  good.— Spectator. 

Struggle,  s. 

1.  Labour;  effort. 

Gray  pursued  his  unfortunate  guest  with  the  most 
queer  and  outrageous  description  of  his  struggles, 
misery,  and  poverty.  He  described  how  he  cleaned 
the  knives  when  they  were  first  married ;  and  how 
he  used  to  drag  the  children  in  a  little  cart ;  how 
his  wife  could  toss  pancakes ;  and  what  parts  of  his 
dress  she  made. — Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  xxxv. 

2.  Contest;  contention. 

When,  in  the  division  of  parties,  men  only  strove 
for  the  first  place  in  the  prince's  favour,  an  honest 
man  might  look  upon  the  struggle  with  indifference. 
— Addison. 

It  began  and  ended  without  any  of  those  unna- 
tural struggles  for  the  chair,  which  have  disturbed 
the  peace  of  this  great  city.— Bishop  Atterbury. 

The  Saxons  brought  with  them  from  their  original 
forests  at  least  as  much  roughness  as  any  of  the  na- 
tions which  overturned  the  Roman  empire ;  and 
their  long  struggle  with  the  Britons  could  not  con- 
tribute to  polish  their  manners. — Hallam,  View  of 
the  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  pt.  i. 
ch.  viii. 

In  the  struggle  a  tablet  fell  from  her  bosom  on 
the  ground:  Arbaces  perceived  and  seized  it— it 
was  the  letter  that  morning  received  from  Glaucus. 
— Lord  Lytton,  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  b.ii.  ch.  ix. 

Favoured  by  nature  we  still  remain :  but  in  exact 
proportion  as  we  have  been  favoured  by  nature,  we 
have  boen  persecuted  by  man.  After  a  thousand 
struggles;  al'ter  acts  of  heroic  courage  that  Rome 
has  never  equalled  ;  deeds  of  divine  patriotism  that 
Athens,  and  Sparta,  and  Carthage,  have  never  ex- 
celled; we  have  endured  fifteen  hundred  years  of 
supernatural  slavery,  during  which,  every  device 
that  can  degrade  or  destroy  man  has  been  the 
destiny  that  we  have  sustained  and  baffled.— B.  Dis- 
raeli, Coningsby,  b.  iv.  ch.  xi. 

3.  Agony ;  contortions  of  extreme  distress. 

Notable  only  are  his  sharper  agonies,  what  con- 
vulsive struggles  ha  may  make  to  cast  the  torture  off 
from  him :  and  then  finally  the  last  departure  of 
life  itself.— Carlyle,  The  French  Revolution,  pt.  ii. 
b.  i.  ch.  i. 

Struggler.  s.     One  who  struggles ;  one  who 
contends ;  striver. 

The  Jewes  were  hard-hearted  and  malicious  strug- 

glers  against  the  trueth. —  Martin,  Marriage  of 

Priests,  B.  b.i. :  1550. 

Struggling,  part.  adj. 

and  effort. 

In  the  struggling  condition  of  Spanish  liberty 
under  Charles  i.  the  crown  began  to  neglect  answer- 
ing the  petitions  of  cortes,  or  to  use  unsatisfactory 
generalities  of  expression. —  Hallam,  View  of  the 
State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  ch.  iv. 
Struggling,  verbal  abs.     Act  of  striving  or 
contending. 

No  man  is  guilty  of  an  act  of  intemperance  but  he 
might  have  forborne  it,  not  without  some  trouble 
from  the  strugglings  of  the  contrary  habit;  but 
still  the  thing  was  possible.— South,  Sermons. 
Strum,    v.  n.      Bring  out   the  notes   of  a 
stringed  instrument  monotonously,  or  with 
more  perseverance  than  skill. 
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Striving  with  labour 


Struma.  *.     [Lat.]     Scrofula. 

A  gentlewoman  had  a  struma  about  the  instep, 
very  hard  and  deep  about  the  tendons.—  Wiseman,, 
Surgery. 

Otrumming.  verbal  abs.     Persevering  prac- 
tice on  a  stringed  instrument. 

But  the  Carnival's  coming, 

Oh,  Thomas  Moore  1 
But  the  Carnival's  coming, 

Oh,  Thomas  Moore  1 
Masking  and  humming, 
Fifing  and  drumming, 
Guitarring  and  strumming, 

Oh,  Thomas  Moore  1  Byron. 

Piano  strumming  begins  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  ;  it  lasts  till  breakfast,  with  but  a  minute's 
intermission,  when  the  instrument  changes  hands, 
and  Miss  Emily  practises  in  place  of  her  sister  Miss 
Maria.  In  fact,  the  confounded  instrument  never 
stops  =  when  the  young  ladies  are  at  their  lessons, 
Miss  Wirt  hammers  away  at  those  stunning  varia- 
tions, and  keeps  her  magnificent  finger  in  exercise. 

—  Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  xxvi. 

Strumous.  adj.     Scrofulous. 

How  to  treat  them  when  strumous,  scirrhous,  or 
cancerous.—  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

A  glandulous  consumption,  such  as  does  not  affect 
the  lungs  with  a  rupture  of  its  vessels,  and  cough- 
ing up  blood,  is  produced  by  strumous  or  scrophu- 
lous  humours.—  Sir  It.  Blackmore. 

Strumpet,  s.  [N.Fr.  strupre  ;  Lat.  stuprum.'] 
Whore  ;  prostitute. 

Ne'er  could  the  strumpet, 
With  all  her  double  vigour,  art,  and  nature. 
Once  stir  my  temper  ;  but  this  virtuous  maid 
Subdues  me  quite. 

Sliakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  2. 
If  to  preserve  this  vessel  for  my  lord 
From  any  other  foul,  unlawful  touch, 
Be  not  to  be  a  strumpet,  I  am  none. 

Id.,  Othello,  iv.  2. 
For  my  honour 

I  would  not  be  his  strumpet;  and  how  law 
Can  be  dispensed  with  to  become  his  wife, 
To  me  's  a  riddle. 

Massinger,  The  Roman  Actor,  i.l. 
Common  fame  is  as  false  and  impudent  as  a  com- 
mon strumpet,—  Sir  R.  L'  Estrange. 

Honour  had  his  due  ; 

Before  the  holy  priest  my  vows  were  tied  : 
So  I  came  not  a  strumpet,  but  a  bride. 

Dryden,  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  405. 

strumpet,   adj.     Like  a  strumpet  ;    false  ; 
inconstant. 

How  like  a  younker,  or  a  prodigal 
The  scarfed  bark  puts  from  her  native  bay, 
Hugg'd  and  embraced  by  the  strumpet  wind  ! 
How  like  a  prodigal  doth  she  return, 
Lean,  rent,  and  beggar'd  by  the  strumpet  wind  ! 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  6. 

Strumpet,  v.  a.    Make  a  whore  ;  debauch. 

If  we  two  be  one,  and  thou  play  false, 
I  do  digest  the  poison  of  thy  flesh, 
Being  strumpeted  by  the  contagion. 

Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  ii.  2. 
Gilded  honour  shamefully  misplaced, 
And  maiden  virtue  rudely  strumpeted. 

Id.,  Sonnets,  Ixvi. 
Oh!  never  may 

Fair  law's  white  reverend  name  be  strumpeted, 
To  warrant  thefts  !  Donne,  Poems,  p.  139. 

Strumstrum.  s.     Tom-tom. 

The  strumstrum  is  made  somewhat  like  a  cittern  ; 
most  of  those  that  the  Indians  use  are  made  of  a 
large  gourd  cut  in  the  midst,  and  a  thin  board  laid 
over  the  hollow,  and  which  is  fastened  to  the  sides  ; 
this  serves  for  the  belly,  over  which  the  strings  are 
placed.—  Dumpier,  Voyages.  (Rich.) 

Strut,  s.  [?]  In  Architecture.  Kind  of  brace. 

When  a  brace  is  used  to  support  a  rafter,  it  is 
called  a  strut—  Gwilt,  Encyclopaedia  of  Architec- 
ture, Glossary. 

strut,  v.  n.     [German,  strotzen.'} 
1.  Walk  with  affected  dignity;    swell   with 
stateliness. 

Adore  our  errours,  laugh  at  us  while  we  strut, 
To  our  confusion. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  11. 
Does  he  not  hold  up  his  head  and  strut  in  his  gait  ? 

—  Id.,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  i.  4. 

Thou  though  strut  and  paint, 
Yet  art  thou  both  shrunk  up  and  old.       B.  Jonson. 

By  this  the  widow  had  unbarr'd  the  door, 
And  Chanticleer  went  strutting  out  before. 

Dryden,  The  Cock  and  the  Fox,  431. 

It  was  soon  rumoured  that  one  of  those  murder- 
ers, who  had  brought  on  England  guilt,  for  which 
she  annually,  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  implored  God 
not  to  enter  into  judgment  with  her,  was  strutting 
about  the  streets  of  her  capital  and  boasting  that  he 
should  ere  long  command  her  armies.  —  Macaulay, 
History  of  England,  ch.  xiv. 

The  poor  silly  jays,  who  trail  a  peacock's  feather 
behind  them,  and  think  to  simulate  the  gorgeous 
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bird  whose  nature  it  is  to  strut  on  palace  terraces, 
iind  to  flaunt  his  magnificent  fan-tail  in  the  sun- 
shine.— Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  xx. 
2.  Swell ;  protuberate. 

The  pow'r  appeased,  with  winds  sufficed  the  sail, 
The  bellying  canvas  strutted  with  the  pile.  Dryden. 
Strut.  i>.  a.     Swell  out ;  .make  tumid. 
Are  not  my  strutted  vessels  full  of  wine? 

Otia  Sacra,  Poems,  p.  83 :  1(548. 

Strut.  *.  Affectation  of  stateliness  in  the  walk. 

Certain  gentlemen,  by  smirking  countenances  and 
an  unninly  strut  in  tbeir  walk,  have  got  prefer- 
ment.— Sici,ft. 

Their  manner  of  walking  is  truly  theatrical ;  but 
this  strut  is  probably  the  effect  of  the  capote,  or 
cloak,  depending  from  one  shoulder.— Byron,  Note 
£.0*  the  second  canto  of  Childe  llarold. 

While  Buckingham,  in  the  antechamber,  was 
mimicking  the  pompous  Castilian  strut  of  the  secre- 
tary, for  the  diversion  of  Mistress  Stuart,  this  stately 
don  was  ridiculing  Clarendon's  sober  counsels  to  the 
king  within,  till  his  majesty  cried  with  laughter  and 
the  chancellor  with  vexation.— Macaulay,  Critical 
and  Historical  Essays,  Sir  W.  Temple. 

Scarce  one  of  us  domestic  birds  but  imitates  the 
lanky  pavonine  strut,  and  shrill  genteel  scream.— 
Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  xz. 

Strutter,  s.  One  who  struts ;  one  who  swells 
with  stateliness ;  one  who  is  blown  up  with 
self-conceit;  bragger. 

We  have  seen  what  a  mere  nothing  it  is,  that  this 
strutter  has  pronounced  with  such  sonorous  rhe- 
torickr. — Annotation  on  Glanville's  Pre-existence  of 
Souls:  1682. 

Strutting:,  part.  adj.     Bulging  out. 
As  thy  strutting  bags  with  money  rise, 
The  lovn  of  gain  is  of  an  equal  size.  Dryden. 

Nor  absent  Phyllis  could  my  care  supply, 
To  house  and  feed  by  hand  my  weaning  lambs, 
And  drain  the  strutting  udders  of  their  dams. 

Id.,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  vii.  20. 

strychnia,  s.    Strychnine. 
Strychnine,  s.  In  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy. 
Active  alkaloid,  highly  poisonous,  principle 
of  the  Strychnos  nux  vomica. 

Strychnine  acts  especially  as  an  excitor  of  the 
motor  filaments  of  the  spinal  cord,  causing  tonic 
muscular  contractions,  as  in  tetanus  from  spinal 
arachnitis,  or  from  the  diastaltic  action  of  a  wound. 
— Dr.  J.  H.  Bennett,  Lectures  on  Medicine. 
Stub.  *.     [A.S.  styb,  steb.] 
1.  Thick  short  stock  of  a  tree  left  when  the 
rest  is  cut  off. 

Dametas  guided  the  horses  so  ill,  that  the  wheel 
coming  over  a  great  stub  of  a  tree,  overturned  the 
coach. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

All  about,  old  stocks  and  stubs  of  trees, 
Whereon  nor  fruit  nor  leaf  was  ever  seen, 
Did  hang  upon  the  ragged  rocky  knees.  Spenser. 

To  buy  at  the  stub  is  the  best  for  the  buyer, 
More  timely  provision,  the  cheaper  is  fire. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good 

Husbandry. 

Upon  cutting  down  of  an  old  timber  tree,  the  stub 
hath  put  out  sometimes  a  tree  of  another  kind.— 
Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History,  . 

We  here 

Live  on  tough  roots  and  stubs  \  to  thirst  inured 
More  than  the  camel,  and  to  drink  go  far; 
Men  to  much  misery  and  hardship  born. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  i.  338. 
Prirkly  stubs  instead  of  trees  are  found, 
Or  woods  with  knots  and  knares  deform'd  and  old. 
Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  ii.  635. 

2.  Log ;  block. 

You  shall  have  more  ado  to  drive  our  dullest  and 
laziest  youth,  our  stocks  and  stubs,  from  the  infinite 
desire  of  such  a  happy  nurture,  than  we  have  now 
to  haul  our  choicest  wits  to  that  asinine  feast  of 
sow-thistles  and  brambles.— Milton,  Tractate  on 
Education. 

Stub.  r.  a.     Force  up;  extirpate. 

His  two  tusks  serve  for  fighting  and  feeding ;  by 
the  help  whereof  he  stubs  up  edible  roots  out  of  the 
ground,  or  tears  off  the  bark  of  trees.— Grew  Mu- 
seum. 

A  parson  of  our  town, 
To  mend  his  barn,  cut  Baucis  down ; 
At  which  'tis  hard  to  be  believed 
How  much  the  other  tree  was  grieved, 
Grew  scrubby,  dry*d  a-top,  was  stunted ; 
Bo  the  next  parson  stubb'd  and  burnt  it. 

Swift,  Baucis  and  Philemon. 

Stubbed,  adj. 

1.  Truncated  ;  short  and  thick. 

A  pain  he  in  his  head-piece  feels, 
Against  a  stubbed  tree  he  reels, 
And  up  went  poor  Hobgoblin's  heels. 

_       .  ,.  Drayton,  Nymphidia. 

To  spight  the  coy  nymphs, 
Hang  unon  our  stubbed  horns, 
Garlands,  ribbons,  and  fine  poesies.  B.  Jonton. 

2.  Hardy ;  not  delicate  ;  not  nice 
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The  hardness  of  stubbed  vulgar  constitutions  ren- 
ders them  insensible  of  a  thousand  things,  that  fret 
and  pill  these  delicate  people,  who,  as  if  their  skin 
was  peeled  off,  feel  to  the  quick  every  thing  that 
touches  tham.— Hilltop  Berkeley,  Siris,  §105. 

Stubble,  s.  [N.Fr.  estou ble\  Dutch,  stoppel; 
Lat.  stipula.]  Stalks  of  corn  left  in  the 
field  by  the  reaper. 

This  suggested 

At  some  time,  when  his  sparing  insolence 
Shall  reach  the  people,  will  be  the  fire 
To  kindle  their  dry  stubbte,  and  their  blaze 
Shall  darken  him  for  ever. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  ii.  1. 

His  succeeding  years  afford  him  little  more  than 
the  stubble  of  his  own  harvest.— Dryden. 

Thrice  happy  Duck.employ'din  threshing  stubble, 
Thy  toil  is  lessen 'd  and  thy  profits  double.  Swift. 

After  the  first  crop  is  off  they  plow  in  the  wheat 
stubble. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

As  the  first  element  in  a  compound. 

If  a  small  red  flower  in  the  stubble-fields,  called 
the  wincopipe,  open  in  the  morning.be  sure  of  a  fair 
day. — Bacon. 

Stubblegoose.  s.    Goose  fed  on  the  stubbles- 
I'll  make  you  a  stubble-goose. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Bloody  Brother. 

Stubborn,  adj.     [obstinate,  unbending  like 

a  stub.~\ 
1.  Obstinate;  inflexible;  contumacious. 

Strifeful  Atin  in  their  stubborn,  mind 
Coals  of  contention  and  hot  vengeance  tined. 

Spenser. 

Then  stood  he  neere  the  doore,  and  proud  to  draw 
The  stubborne  bow,  thrice  tried,  and  thrice  gave  law. 

Chapman. 

The  queen  is  obstinate, 
Stubborn  to  justice,  apt  t'  accuse  it,  and 
Disdainful  to  be  tried  by  't. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  4. 
He  believed  he  had  so  humbled  the  garrison,  that 
they  would  be  no  longer  so  stubborn.— Lord  Claren- 
don, History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

I'll  not  flatter  this  tempestuous  king, 
But  work  his  stubborn  soul  a  nobler  way.    Dryden. 

2.  Persisting;  persevering;  steady. 

All  this  is  to  be  had  only  from  the  epistles  them- 
selves, with  stubborn  attention,  and  more  than  com- 
mon application.— Locke. 

3.  Stiff;  not  pliable;  inflexible;   not  easily 
admitting  impression. 

Love  softens  me,  and  blows  up  fires  which  pass 
Through  my  tough  heart,  and  melt  the  stubborn 
mass.  Dryden. 

Take  a  plant  of  stubborn  oak. 
And  labour  him  with  many  a  sturdy  stroak. 

Id.,  Translation  of  tlie  'Georgics,  iii.  638. 

4.  Hardy;  firm. 

Patience  under  torturing  pain, 
Where  stubborn  stoicks  would  complain.          Swift. 

5.  Harsh;  rough;  rugged. 

We  will  not  oppose  any  thing  that  is  hard  and 
stubborn,  but  by  a  soft  answer  deaden  their  force.— 
Burnet. 

6.  In  all  its  uses  it  commonly  implies  some- 
thing of  a  bad  quality,  though  Locke  has 
catachrestically  used  it  in  a  sense  of  praise. 

Stubbornly,  adv.  In  a  stubborn  manner; 
obstinately;  contumaciously;  inflexibly. 

Stubbornly  he  did  repugn  the  truth, 
About  a  certain  question  in  the  law. 
TT        -i,  11     Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iv.  1. 
e   wilfully  neglects   his  book,  and  stubbornly 
refuses  any  thing  he  can  do.— Locke. 

So  close  they  cling,  so  stubbornly  retire 
Their  love 's  more  violent  than  the  chyrnist's  fire. 

Garth. 

Stubbornness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Stubborn  ;  obstinacy  ;  vicious  stoutness- 
contumacy;  inflexibility:  (Dryden  has  used 
it  in  commendation). 

Happy  is  your  grace, 

That  can  translate  the  stubborness  of  fortune 
Into  so  quiet  and  so  sweet  a  style. 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  ii  1 
»•*  ,ch£se  a  course  least  subject  to  envy,  between 
^stubbornness  and  filthy  flattery.-Sir  J.Hay- 

Patriots,  in  peace,  assert  the  people's  right 
iV  J!koble  siuh°°™ness  resisting  might 


r,  alti h  '  &artly,  b£the  accidents  of  a  storm,  and 
partly  by  the  stubbornness  or  treachery  of  that 
colony  for  whose  relief  it  was  designed.-,&$. 

stubby,  adj.    Short  and  thick;  short  and 
strong. 

The  base  is  surrounded  with  a  garland  of  black 
and  stubby  bristles.-Gmo,  Museum 
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stubnail.  s.     Nail  broken  off;    short  thick 

nail. 

Stucco,  s.  [Italian ;  Fr.  stuc.~]  Gypsum 
(plaster  of  Paris)  plaster  for  walls. 

Palladian  walls,  Venetian  doors, 
Grotesco  roofs,  and  stucco  iloors. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  sat.  vi. 
The  plaster  stone  of  the  Paris  basin  contains  about 
twelve  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime.  This  body, 
ground  and  mist  with  water,  forms  an  adhesive 
mortar  much  used  in  building,  as  it  fixes  very 
speedily.  Works  executed  with  pure  gypsum  never 
become  so  hard  as  those  made  with  the  calcareous 
kind ;  and  hence  it  may  be  proper  to  add  a  certain 
portion  of  white  slaken  lime  to  pur  calcined  gypsum, 
in  order  to  give  the  stucco  this  valuable  property. 
Coloured  stuccos  of  great  solidity  are  made  by  add- 
ing to  a  clear  solution  of  glue,  any  desired  colouring 
tincture,  and  mixing  in  a  proper  quantity  calcined 
calcareous  gypsum.  —  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Stucco,  v.  a.     Plaster  with  stucco. 

Stuccoed,  part.  adj.     Plastered  with  stucco. 

Palaces,  as  adorned  with  tapestry,  are  here  con- 
trasted with  lowly  sheds  and   smoky  rafters.    A 
modern  poet  would  have  written  stuccoed  halls. — 
Warton,  Notes  on  Milton's  Smaller  Poems. 
Stuck,  s.     Thrust. 

I  had  a  pass  with  a  rapier,  scabbard  and  all ;  and 
he  gives  me  the  stuck  in  with  such  a  mortal  motion, 
that  it  is  inevitable.  —  Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night, 
iii.  4. 

Stuckle.  s.     Stook. 

Some  paid  their  tythes  in  sheafs  scattered  about 
the  field;  some  in  stuckles and  cocks:  others  paid 
them,  not  in  the  field,  but  in  the  barn. — Dr.  Col- 
batch,  Case  of  Proxies,  p.  101 :  1741. 

Stud.  s.  [A.S.  studu ;  probably  a  Slavonic 
word ;  stado  in  Polish,  and  stodas  in 
Lithuania  being  the  ordinary  terms  for 
herds,  flocks,  coveys,  &c.  of  beasts  and 
birds.]  Collection  of  breeding  horses  and 
mares. 

In  the  studs  of  Ireland,  where  care  is  taken,  we 
see  horses  bred  of  excellent  shape,  vigour,  and  size.— 
-Sir  W.  Temple. 

Stud.  5.      [A.S.  stod.] 

1.  Prop. 

Seest  not  thilke  same  hawthorne  studde, 
How  bragly  it  begins  to  budde, 
And  utter  his  tender  head  f 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar,  March. 

They  that  build  houses  of  clay,  must  every  where 
place  studs,  and  pieces  of  timber  and  wood,  to 
strengthen  the  building.— Hales,  Golden  Remains, 
p.  141. 

It  is  a  gross  mistake  in  architecture,  to  think  that 
every  small  stud  bears  the  main  stress  and  burthen 
of  the  building,  which  lies  indeed  upon  the  principal 
timbers.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Artificial  Handsomeness, 
p.  11. 

A  barn  in  the  country,  that  hath  one  single  stud, 
or  one  height  of  studs  to  the  roof,  is  two  shillings  a 
foot. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

2.  Nail  with  a  large  bright  head  driven  in  for 
ornament;  any  ornamental  knob  or  pro- 
tuberance. 

Handles  were  to  add, 
For  which  he  now  was  making  studs. 

Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Iliad. 
A  belt  of  straw,  and  ivy  buds, 
With  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs.  Marlowe. 

Crystal  and  myrrhine  cups  emboss'd  with  gems, 
And  st uds  of  pearl. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iv.  119. 
Upon   a  plane  are   several   small  oblong  studs, 
placed  regularly  in  a  quincunx  order.— Woodward, 
On  Fossils. 

A  desk  he  had  of  curious  work, 
With  glittering  studs  about.  Swift. 

Stud.  v.  a.  Adorn  with  studs  or  shining 
knobs. 

Thy  horses  shall  be  trapp'd. 
Their  harness  studded  all  with  gold  and  pearl. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  induction,  sc.2. 
As  the  second  element  in  a  compound. 
A  silver-studded  ax  alike  bestow'd. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  jEneid,  v.  404. 
Studdery.  s.     Stud.     Rare. 

.For  whose  breede  and  maintenance . . .  king  Henry 
the  Eighth  erected  a  noble  studdery.—Holinshed, 
Description  of  England,  b.  ii.  ch.  xii. 

The  king  of  that  nation  [Pella  in  Syria]  had 
usually  a  studderie of  30,000  mares  and  300  stallions, 
as  Strabo  dooth  remember.— Ibid.  b.  iii.  c.i.  (Rich.) 
Studding-sail,  s.  [  ?  ]  In  Navigation.  Light 
sail  set  temporarily  outside  the  principal 
sails  of  a  vessel. 
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In  name  the  studding-sails.  The  '  Patagonian 
hauled  her  wind,  whicu  was  now  rising  fast,  am 
laid  her  head  towards  the  horizon. — Hannay,  Single 
ton  Fontenoy. 

Student,  s.     [Lat.  studens,  -entis,  pres.  part 
of  studeo.~\     One  given  to  books  ;  scholar 
bookish  man  ;  examiner,  investigator,  ex- 
plorer, of  anything. 

Keep  a  gamester  from  dice,  and  a  good  studen 
from  his  book.— Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor, iii.  1. 

This  grave  advice  some  sober  student  bears, 
And  loudly  rings  it  in  his  fellow's  ears. 

Dryden,  Translation  ofPersius,  iii.  6 

A  student  shall  do  more  in  one  hour,  when  al 
things  concur  to  invite  him  to  any  special  study 
than  in  four  in  a  dull  season.—  Watts,  Logick. 

I  slightly  touch  the  subject,  and  recommend  it  to 
some  student  of  the  profession.— Arbitthnot,  Tables 
of  ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

Studied,  part.  adj. 

1.  Learned;  versed  in  any  study;  qualified 
by  study  :    (generally  preceded  by  an  ad- 
verb). 

He  died 

As  one  that  had  been  studied  in  his  death, 
To  throw  away  the  dearest  thing  he  owed, 
As  'twere  a  careless  trifle.  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  4. 

I  am  well  studied  for  a  liberal  thanks, 
Whicli  I  do  owe  you. 

Id.,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  6, 

It  will  be  fit  that  some  wan,  re&sonMy  studied  in 

the  law,  go  as  chancellor. — Bacon. 

2.  Having  any  particular  inclination :  (in  the 
extract  preceded  by  an  adverb.)    Obsolete. 

A  prince  should  not  be  so  loosely  studied  as  to 
remember  so  weak  a  composition.  —  Shakespear, 
Henry  IV.  Part  II.  ii.  2. 

3.  Carefully  and  studiously  contrived,  thought 
out. 

The  flattering  senate 

Decrees  him  divine  honours ;  and  to  cross  it 
Were  death  with  studied  torments. 

Massinger,  The  Roman  Actor,  i.  1. 

Studiedly,  adv.  In  a  studied  manner ;  as 
one  who  studies ;  with  ueliberation  or 
circumspection  ;  with  care  and  attention. 

They  should  not  forget  to  preach  and  press  cha- 
rity; and  this  not  in  a  slight  and  perfunctory 
manner,  but  studiedly  and  digestedly.  —  Life  of 
Mede,  prefixed  to  his  Works,  p.  39. 

Studier.  *.  One  who,  that  which,  studies ; 
student;  observer;  examiner;  investigator; 
scholar. 

Lipsius  was  a  great  studier  of  the  stoical  philo- 
sophy: upon  his  death-bed  his  friend  told  him,  that 
he  needed  not  use  arguments  to  persuade  him  to 
patience ;  the  philosophy  which  he  had  studied  would 
furnish  him :  he  answers  him, '  Lord  Jesus,  give  me 
Christian  patience." — Archbishop  Tillotson. 

There  is  a  law  of  nature,  as  intelligible  to  a  rational 
creature  and  studier  of  that  law,  as  the  positive  laws 
of  commonwealths.— Locke. 

Studio,  s.     [Italian.]     Artist's  study. 

Great  as  was  the  mind,  and  splendid  as  were  the 
habits  of  Rubens,  he  could  not  resist  the  entreaties 
of  the  hundred  thousand  florins  of  our  Duke  of 
Buckingham  to  dispose  of  his  studio. — /.  Disraeli, 
Curiosities  of  Literature. 

Studious.  «'//'. 

J.  Given  to  books  and  contemplation  ;  given 
to  learning. 

A  proper  remedy  for  wandering  thoughts,  he  that 
shall  propose,  would  do  great  service  to  the  studious 
and  contemplative  part  of  mankind. — Locke. 

2.  Diligent;  busy. 

The  Postboy  on  my  pillow  I  explore, 
And  sil't  the  news  of  every  foreign  shore, 
Studious  to  find  new  friends,  and  new  allies. 

Tickell,  Epistle  from  a  Lady  in  England  to  a 
Gentleman  at  Avignon. 

3.  Attentive  to  ;  careful :  (with  of). 

You  have  well  advised  me. 
But,  in  the  meantime,  you  that  are  so  studious 
Q/°my  nffairs,  wholly  neglect  your  own. 

'  Massinger,  A  New  Way  to  pay  Old  Debts,  i.  1. 
Divines  must  become  studious  of  pious  and  ve- 
nerable antiquity.—  White. 

The  people  made 
Stout  for  the  war,  and  studious  of  their  trade. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  j&neid,  i.  21. 
There  are  who,  fondly  studious  of  increase, 
Rich  foreign  mould  on  their  ill-natured  land 
Induce.  J.  Philips,  Cyder,  L  119. 

I  stood, 

Where  the  lazy  old  Cam  rolls  his  willowy  flood, 
Through  Granta,  sweet  Granta,  where  studious  of 

ease, 

I  slept  seven  long  years,  and  then  lost  my  degrees. 
Anstey,  Tl\e  Math  Guide. 
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4.  Contemplative ;  suitable  to  meditation. 

Let  my  due  feet  never  fail 
To  walk  the  studious  cloisters  pale. 

Milton,  11  Penseroso,  155. 

These  questions  we  must  leave  candid  and  studious 
enquirers  to  answer  for  themselves.— Carlyle,  Cri- 
tical and  Miscellaneous  Essays,  State  of  German 
Literature. 

Studiously,  adv.     In  a  studious  manner. 

1.  Contemplatively;    with  close  application 
to  literature. 

2.  Diligently;  carefully;  attentively. 

On  a  short  pruning-hook  his  head  reclines, 
And  studiously  surveys  his  generous  vines. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  vii.  248. 

All  of  them  studiously  cherished  the  memory  of 
their  honourable  extraction.— Bishop  Atterbury. 

The  bold  censoriousness  of  republican  historians, 
and  the  cautious  servility  of  writers  under  an  abso- 
lute monarchy,  conspire  to  mislead  us  as  to  the  re- 
lative prosperity  of  nations.  Acts  of  outrage  and 
tumultuous  excesses  in  a  free  state  are  blazoned  in 
minute  detail,  and  descend  to  posterity;  the  deeds 
of  tyranny  are  studiously  and  perpetually  suppressed. 
— Hallam,  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  pt.  ii.  ch.  iii. 

Studiousness.  s.      Attribute  suggested  by 
Studious;  addiction  to  study. 

Men  are  sometimes  addicted  to  studiousness  and 
learning,  sometimes  to  ease  and  ignorance.— Hake- 
will,  Apology,  p.  36. 

Study,  s.     [Lat.  studium.~\ 

1.  Application  of  mind  to  books  and  learn' 
ing. 

During  the  whole  time  of  his  abode  in  the  univer- 
sity, Hammond  generally  spent  thirteen  hours  ol 
the  day  in  study.— Bishop  Fell,  Life  of  Hammond. 

Study  gives  strength  to  the  mind;  conversation, 
grace.— Sir  W.  Temple. 

Engage  the  mind  in  study  by  a  consideration  of 
the  divine  pleasures  of  truth  and  knowledge. — 
Watts. 

2.  Perplexity ;  deep  cogitation. 

Th'  idea  of  her  lite  shall  sweetly  creep 
Into  his  study  of  imagination. 

Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iv.  1. 

The  king  of  Castile,  a  little  confused,  and  in  a 
study,  said,  That  can  I  not  do  with  my  honour. — 
Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

3.  Attention  ;  meditation  ;  contrivance. 

What  can  happen 

To  me  above  this  wretchedness  ?    All  your  studies 
Make  me  a  curse  like  this. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  1. 
Without  study  this  art  is  not  attained,  nor  fit  to 
be  attained. — Holyday. 

Just  men  they  seem'd,  and  all  their  study  bent 
To  worship  God  aright,  and  know  his  works. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  577. 

4.  Any  particular  kind  of  learning. 

Studies  serve  for  delight,  for  ornament,  and  for 
ability.  Their  chief  use  for  delight  is  in  privateness 
and  retiring ;  for  ornament,  is  in  discourse ;  and  for 
ability,  is  in  the  judgement  and  disposition  of  busi 
ness. — Bacon,  Essays,  Of  Studies. 

This  genius  of  thirty  per  cent,  first  had  proved  the 
decided  vigour  of  his  mind,  by  his  enthusiastic  devo- 
tion to  his  law  studies :  deprived  of  the  leisure  for 
study  through  his  busy  day,  he  stole  the  hours  from 
his  late  nights  and  his  early  mornings ;  and  without 
the  means  to  procure  a  law-library,  he  invented  a 
method  to  possess  one  without  the  cost ;  as  fast  as 
he  learned,  he  taught,  and  by  publishing  some  use- 
ful tracts  on  temporary  occasions,  he  was  enabled  to 
purchase  a  library.  He  appears  never  to  have  read 
a  book  without  its  furnishing  him  with  some  new 
practical  design,  and  he  probably  studied  too  much 
for  his  own  particular  advantage.  Such  devoted 
studies  was  the  way  to  become  a  lord  chancellor ; 
but  the  science  of  the  law  was  here  subordinate  to 
that  of  a  money-trader. — /.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of 
Literature,  Usurers  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 

5.  Subject  of  attention. 

The  holy  Scriptures,  especially  the  New  Testa- 
ment, are  her  daily  study.— Law. 

.  Apartment  appropriated  to  literary  em- 
ployment. 

Get  me  a  taper  in  my  study,  Lucius. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Ctssar,  ii.  1. 
Knock  at  the  study,  where,  they  say,  he  keeps, 
To  ruminate  strange  plots. 

Id.,  Titus  Andronicus,  v.  2. 

Let  all  stutlies  and  libraries  be  towards  the  east. 
— Sir  H.  Wotton,  Elements  of  Architecture. 

Some  servants  of  the  king  visited  the  lodgings  of 
the  accused  members,  and  sealed  up  their  studies 
and  trunks.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  'the  Grand 
Rebellion. 

Both  adorn'd  their  age ; 

One  for  the  study,  V  other  for  the  stage.       Dryden. 

It  is  my  private  opinion  that  when  Ponto  retires 

to  what  he  calls  his  study,  he  sleeps  too.    He  locks 

himself  up  there  daily  two  hours  with  the  news- 
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paper. ...  All  the  major's  bills  are  docketted  on  the 
study  table  and  displayed  -like  lawyers'  briefs.  — 
Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  xxvi. 

7.  Sketched  ideas  of  a  painter,  not  wrought 
into  a  whole. 

Notwithstanding  all  his  faults,  such  is  his  [Tera- 
pesta's]  merit,  that,  as  studies  at  least,  his  prints 
deserve  a  much  higher  rank  in  the  cabinets  of  con- 
noisseurs than  they  generally  find ;  you  can  scarce 
pick  one  out  of  them,  which  does  not  furnish  mate- 
rials for  an  excellent  composition. — Gilpin,  Essay  on 
Prints. 

Study,  v.  n.  [Lat.  studeo.'] 

1.  Think  with  very  close  application  ;  muse. 

I  found  a  moral  first,  and  then  studied  for  a  fable. 
— Swift. 

2.  Endeavour  diligently. 

Study  to  be  quiet,  and  to  do  your  own  business.— 
1  Thessalonians,  iv.  11. 
Study,  v.  a. 

1.  Apply  the  mind  to. 

Nothing  lovelier  can  be  found 
In  woman,  than  to  study  household  good. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  is.  232. 

If  a  gentleman  be  to  study  any  language,  it  ought 
to  be  that  of  his  own  country.— Locke. 

2.  Consider  attentively. 

He  hath  studied  her  well,  and  translated  her  out 
of  honesty  into  English.— Shakespear,  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,  i.  3. 

You  have  studied  every  spot  of  ground  in  Flanders, 
which  has  been  the  scene  of  battles  and  sieges. — 
Dryden. 

Study  thyself:  what  rank,  or  what  degree, 
The  wise  Creator  has  ordain'd  for  thee. 

Id.,  Translation  ofPersius,  iii.  125. 

3.  Learn  by  application. 

You  could,  for  a  need,  study  a  speech  of  some 
dozen  lines,  which  I  would  set  down.— Shakespear, 
Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

Stuff.  s.  [N.Fr.  estouffe ;  Modern  Fr.  ftoffe  ; 
N.Fr.  estouffer\  Modern  Fr.  ttouffer  =  stop 
breath,  stifle;  N.Fr.  estouper  =  stop ;  Ger- 
man, staff.] 

1.  Any  matter  or  body. 

Let  Phidias  have  rude  and  obstinate  stuff  to  carve : 
though  his  heart  do  that  it  should,  his  work  will 
lack  that  beauty,  which  otherwise  in  fitter  matter  it 
might  have  had. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

The  workman  on  his  stuff  his  skill  doth  show, 
And  yet  the  stuff  gives  not  the  man  his  skill. 

Sir  J.  Davies. 

Of  brick,  and  of  that  stuff,  they  cast  to  build 
A  city  and  tower.         Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  43, 

Pierce  an  hole  near  the  inner  edge,  because  the 
triangle  hath  there  most  substance  of  stuff. — Moxon, 
Mechanical  Exercises. 

We  have  heard  of  a  person  patriotically  desirous 
of  excluding  Latin  words  from  the  language,  who 
wrote  of  the  '  thoroughfaresomeness  of  stuff.' — Phi- 
lological Museum,  On  English  Adjectives,  vol.  ii. 
p.  361 :  1832. 

2.  Materials  out  of  which  anything  is  made. 

Thy  verse  swells  with  stuff  so  fine  and  smooth, 
That  thou  art  even  natural  in  thine  art. 

Shakenpear,  Timon  of  Athens,  v.  1. 
Thy  father,  that  poor  rag, 
Must  be  thy  subject,  who  in  spite  put  stuff 
To  some  she-beggar,  and  compounded  thee, 
Poor  rogue  hereditary.  Ibid.  iv.  3. 

When  th:it  the  poor  have  cried,  Csesar  hath  wept ; 
Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff. 

Id.,  Julius  CtEsar,  iii.  2. 
Success  or  loss,  what  is  or  is  not,  serves 
As  stuff  for  these  two  to  make  paradoxes. 

Id.,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  3. 
Degrading  prose  explains  his  meaning  ill, 
And  shews  the  stuff,  and  not  the  workman's  skill. 

Lord  Roscommon. 

Fanfaronading  and  gesticulation,  vehemence,  ef- 
fervescence, heroic  desperation,  they  do  show  fn 
abundance;  but  of  what  one  can  call  originality, 
invention,  natural  stuff  or  character,  amazingly 
little.— Carlyle,  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essay's, 
Mirabeau. 

3.  Furniture;  goods. 

I  will  not  stay  to-night  for  all  the  town; 
Therefore  away,  to  get  our  stuff  aboard. 

Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors^  iv.  4. 

He  took  away  locks,  and  gave  away  the  king's 
stuff.— Sir  J.  Hayward. 

Groaning  waggons  loaded  high 
With  stuff.  Cotcley,  Davideis. 

4.  That  which  fills  anything. 

With  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote 
Cleanse  the  stuff'd  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  3. 

5.  Essence ;  elemental  part. 

Though  in  the  trade  of  war  I  have  slain  men, 
Yet  do  1  hold  it  very  ttuffo'  th'  conscience 
To  do  no  contrived  inurthvr. 

Shake&pear,  Othello,  i.  2. 
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6.  Any  mixture  or  medicine. 

I  did  compound  for  her  . 

A  certain  stuff,  which.  being  ta'en,  would  seize 
The  present  power  of  •j^,^  Cymbeli>te>  v.  5. 

7.  Cloth  or  texture  of  any  kind. 

A  writer  of  the  thirteenth  [century]  asserts  that 
mil  the  world  was  clothed  from  English  wool  wrought 
in  Flanders.  This,  indeed,  is  an  exasperated  vaunt ; 
but  the  Flemish  stuffs  were  probably  sold  wherever 
the  tern  or  a  navigable  river  permitted  them  to 
be  carried  —Ilallai*,  View  of  the  State  of  Europe 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  pt.  ii.  ch.  ix. 

8.  Textures  of   wool   thinner  and  slighter 
than  cloth. 

Let  us  turn  the  wools  of  the  land  into  cloaths 
and  staffs  of  our  own  growth,  and  the  hemp  and 
flax  growing  here  into  linen  cloth  and  cordage.— 
Bacon,  Advice  to  Vittiers. 

9.  Matter  or  thing.    Contemptuous. 

O  proper  stuff '. 
This  is  the  very  painting  of  your  fear.  • 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  in.  4. 
Such  stuff  as  madmen 
Tongue  and  brain  not.  Id.,  Cymbehne,  v.  4. 

At  this  fusty  stuff 

The  large  Achilles,  on  his  prest  bed  lolling, 
From  his  deep  chest  laughs  out  a  loud  applause. 

Id.,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  3. 
Please  not  thyself  the  flatt'ring  crowd  to  hear, 
Tis  fulsome  stuff  to  feed  thy  itching  ear. 

Drgden,  Translation  of  Persius,  iv.  124. 
If  nature  could  not.  anger  would  indite 
Such  woful  stuff  us  I  or  Shad  well  write. 

Id.,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  i. 121. 
With  all  this  paltry  stuff 
She  sits  tormenting  every  guest. 

Swift,  Journal  of  a  Modern  Lady. 
The  free  things  that  among  rakes  pass  for  wit  and 
spirit,  must  be  shocking  stuff  to  the  ears  of  persons 
of  delicacy.— Richardson,  Clarissa. 
Stuff,  ».  a. 

1.  Fill  very  full  with  anything. 

When  we've  stuff'd 

These  pipes,  and  these  conveyances  of  blood 
With  wine  and  feeding,  we  have  suppler  souls. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  v.  1. 
Each  thing  beheld  did  yeeld 
Our  admiration :  shelves  with  cheeses  heapt : 
Sheds  ttuft  with  lambs  and  goats  distinctly  kept. 

Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey. 
ThouKh  plenteous,  all  too  little  seems 
To  itufftnta  maw,  this  vast  un-hidebound  corps. 

Hilton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  600. 
Sometimes  this  crook  drew  hazel-boughs  adown, 
And  stuff'd  her  apron  wide  with  nuts  so  brown. 

Gay,  Slutpherd't  Week,  Friday,  49. 

2.  Thrust  into  anything. 

Put  roses  into  a  glass  with  a  narrow  mouth, 
ttuffint  them  close  together,  but  without  bruising, 
and  tiiev  retain  smell  and  colour  fresh  a  year.— 
Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

3.  Fill  by  putting  into  anything. 

Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  my  absent  child, 
Lies  in  his  bed,  walks  up  and  down  with  me, 
Stuffs  out  his  vacant  garments  with  his  form. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  iii.  4. 
With  inward  arms  the  dire  machine  they  load, 
And  iron  bowels  stuff  the  dark  abode. 

Drvden,  Translation  of  the  JSneid,  ii.  25. 

Officious  Baucis  lays 

Two  cushions  ftujfd  with  straw,  the  seat  to  raise. 
Id.,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Baucis  and  Philemon. 

4.  Swell  out  by  putting  something  in. 

.  .  I  will  be  the  man  that  shall  make  you  great.— I 
cannot  perceive  how,  unless  you  give  me  your 
doublet,  and  stuff  me  out  with  straw. — Shakespear, 
Henry  I V.  Par t  II.  v.  5. 

Lest  the  gods  for  sin 
•    Should  with  a  swelling  dropsy  stuff  thy  skin. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Persius,  v.  272. 

5.  Fill  with  something  improper  or  super- 
fluous. 

It  is  not  usual  among  the  best  patterns  to  stuff 
the  report  of  particular  lives  with  matter  of  publick 
record. — Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Those  accusations  arestuffed  with  odious  generals, 
that  the  proofs  seldom  make  good.— Lord  Clarendon, 
History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

A  week  of  such  fatherly  government  as  that  of 
Lewis  would  have  raised  all  England  in  arms  from 
Northumberland  to  Cornwall.  That  there  inicht  be 
abundance  at  Paris,  the  people  of  Normandy  and 
Anjou  were  stuffing  themselves  with  nettles. — Ma- 
caulay.  History  of  England,  ch.  xx. 

6.  Obstruct  the  organs  of  scent  or  respira- 
tion. 

Tin-so  gloves  the  count  sent  me ;  they  are  an  ex- 
cellent perfume. —  I  am  slufft,  cousin,  I  cannot 
•mell. — Shakeepiar,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  Hi. 4. 

7.  Fill  meat  with  something  of  high  relish. 

She  went  for  parsley  to  stuff  a  rabbii.— Shake- 
•pear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  4. 

8.  Form  by  stuffing. 
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An  eastern  king  put  a  Judge  to  death  for  an  ini- 
quitous sentence,  and  ordered  his  hide  ^e  stuffed 
into  a  cushion,  and  placed  upon  the  tribunal  — 
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9.  Prepare  the  skins  of  animals  for  museums 
or  collections,  by  mounting  them  on  a 
ri<nd  framework  to  represent  the  skeleton, 
and  filling  up  the  parts  with  soft  matter 
and  antiseptics,  so  as  to  retain  the  shape. 

Just  before  his  third  journey  Mr.  Waterton  takes 
leave  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  speaks  of  hun  with 
affectionate  regret.  'I  saw'  (says  Mr.  W.)  with 
sorrow,  that  death  was  going  to  rob  us  of  him.  \A  e 
talked  of  stuffing  quadrupeds  ;  I  agreed  that  the 
lips  and  nose  ought  to  be  cut  off,  and  .stuffed  with 
wax.'  This  is  the  way  great  naturalists  take  an 
eternal  farewell  of  each  other.—  Sydney  Smit  h,  He- 
view  of  Waterton  's  Wanderings  in  South  America. 

stuir.  v.  n.    Feed  gluttonously. 

Wedged  in  a  spacious  elbow-chair, 
And  on  her  plate  a  treble  share, 
As  if  she  ne'er  could  have  enough, 
Taught  harmless  man  to  cram  and  stuff.         &wtft. 

Stuffing-,  verbal  abs. 

1.  That  by  which  anything  is  filled. 

Rome  was  a  farrago  out  of  the  neighbouring  na- 
tions; and  Greece,  though  one  monarchy  under 
Alexander,  yet  the  people,  that  were  the  stuffing  and 
materials  thereof,  existed  before.—  Sir  M.  Hale. 

2.  Relishing  ingredients  put  into  meat. 

Arrach  leaves  are  very  good  in  pottage  and  stuff- 
ings—Mortimer, Husbandry. 
Stulpe.  S.     [  ?  ]      ?  Post. 

Bridgewarde-within,  so  called  of  London  bridge, 
which  bridge  is  a  principallparte  of  that  warde.and 
beginneth  at  the  stulpes  on  the  south  end  of  South- 
wark.—  Stowe,  London,  p.  167.  (Nares  by  H.  and 
W.) 

Stultify,  v.  a.  [Lat.  stultus  =  fool  +fio  =  I 
become.]  Prove  foolish  or  void  of  under- 
standing. 

In  England  no  man  is  allowed  to  stultify  himself. 
—  Johnson,  in  Boswell's  Tour,  p.  428. 

Sir,  in  mercy  to  me,  tell  me  why—  why  the  law 
faulters  about  his  death,  and  so  stultifies  its  most 
solemn  doings  in  so  few  days,  before  all  mankind  ?  — 
Warren,  Now  and  Then,  ch.  iv. 
Stultiloquy.  s.      [Lat.   stultiloquium,    from 
stultus  =  fool  +  loguor  =  I  speak.]     Foolish 
babbling  or  discourse. 

What  they  call  facetiousness  and  pleasant  wit,  is 
indeed  to  wise  persons  a  meer  stultiloquy,or  talking 
like  a  fool.—  Jeremy  Taylor,  Sermons,  p.  301  :  1653. 

Stum.  s.  [German,  stumme  =  deaf;  in 
French,  vin  muet,  both  meaning  dead.  See 
Wedgwood  ;  elsewhere  connected  with 
Lat.  mustumJ]  Wine  doctored  (often  with 
sulphur)  so  as  to  check  the  fermentation  ; 
doctoring  stuff  for  wine  generally. 

1.  Wine  yet  unfermented  ;  must. 

An  unctuous  clammy  vapour,  that  arises  from  the 
stum  of  grapes,  when  they  lie  mashed  in  the  vats, 
puts  out  a  light,  when  dipped  into  it.—  Addison, 
Travels  in  Italy. 

2.  New  wine  used  to  raise  fermentation  in 
dead  and  vapid  wines. 

Let  our  wines,  without  mixture  or  stum,  be  all  fine, 
Or  call  up  the  master,  and  break  his  dull  noddle. 

Ii.  Jonson,  Leges  Conviviales. 

3.  Wine  revived  by  a  new  fermentation. 

Drink  ev'ry  letter  on't  in  stum, 
And  make  it  brisk  ehampaigne  become. 

Sutler,  LLudibras,  ii.  1,  569. 

Stum.  v.  a.  Renew  wine  by  mixing  fresh 
wine  and  raising  a  new  fermentation. 

Vapid  wines  are  put  upon  the  lees  of  noble  wines 
to  give  them  spirit,  and  we  stum  our  wines  to  renew 
their  spirits.  —  Sir  J.  flayer. 

Stumble,  v.  n.     [connected  with  stump,  and 
founded  on  the  notion  of  being  shortened, 
falling  short,  tripping.] 
1.  Trip  in  walking. 

The  way  of  the  wicked  is  as  darkness  :  they  know 
not  at  what  they  stumble.  —  Proverbs,  iv.  1'J. 

When  she  will  take  the  rein,  i  let  her  run  ; 
But  she'll  not  stumble. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  3. 
As  we  paced  along 

Upon  the  giddy  footing  of  the  hatches, 
Methougut  that  Glo'ster  stumbled  ;  and,  in  falling, 
Struck  uie,  that  sought  to  stay  him,  overboard. 

Id.,  Richard  III.  i.  4. 
Cover'd  o'er  with  blood, 

Which  from  the  patriot's  breast  in  torrents  flow'd, 
He  faints:  his  steed  no  longer  bears  the  rein  ; 
But  stumbles  o'er  the  heap  his  hand  had  slain. 

Prior,  On  seeing  the  Duke  of  Ormond's  Picture. 


2.  Slip ;  err  ;  slide  into  crimes  or  blunders. 

He  that  loveth  his  brother,  abideth  in  the  light, 
and  there  is  none  occasion  of  stumbling  in  him.— 
1  John,  ii.  10. 

This  my  day  of  grace 

They  who  neglect  and  scorn,  shall  never  taste ; 
But  hard  be  hardeu'd,  blind  be  blinded  more, 
That  they  may  stumble  on,  and  deeper  fall. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  198. 

3.  Strike  against  by  chance;    light  on  by 
chance  :  (with  upon). 

This  extreme  dealing  had  driven  her  to  put  her- 
self with  a  great  lady  of  that  country,  by  which  oc- 
casion she  had  stumbled  upon  such  mischances  as 
were  little  for  the  honour  of  her  or  her  family.— Sir 
P.  Sidney. 

What  man  art  ttiou,  that,  thus  bescreen  d  in  night, 
So  stumblest  on  my  counsel  ? 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  n.  2. 

A  mouse,  bred  in  a  chest,  dropped  out  over  the 
side,  and  stumbled  upon  a  delicious  morsel.— Sir  R. 
L'Estrange. 

Ovid  stumbled,  by  some  inadvertency,  upon  Livia 
in  a  bath.— Dryden. 

Many  of  the  greatest  inventions  have  been  acci- 
dentally stumbled  upon  by  men  busy  and  inquisi- 
tive.— Ray. 

Write  down  p  and  b,  and  make  signs  to  him  to 
endeavour  to  pronounce  them,  and  guide  him  by 
shewing  him  the  motion  of  your  own  lips ;  by  which 
he  will,  with  a  little  endeavour,  stumble  upon  one  of 
them.— Holder,  Elements  of  Speech. 

Stumble,  v.  a. 

1.  Obstruct  in  progress;    make  to  trip  or 

stop. 

It  holds  out  false  and  dazzling  fires  to  stumble 
men. — Milton,  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce, 
b.  ii.  ch.  iii. 

2.  Make  to  boggle  ;  offend. 

This  stumbles  me :  art  sure  for  me,  wench, 
This  preparation  is  ? 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Humorous  Lieutenant. 
If  one  illiterate  man  was  stumbled,  'twas  likely 
others  of  his  form  would  be  so  too.— Bishop  Fell, 
Life  of  Hammond. 

One  thing  more  stumbles  me  in  the  very  foundation 
of  this  hypothesis.— Locke. 
Stumble,  s. 
1.  Trip  in  walking. 

•2.  Blunder;  failure. 

One  stumble  is  enough  to  deface  the  character  of 
an  honourable  life. — Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 
Stumbler.  s.   One  who,  that  which,  stumbles. 
Be  sweet  to  all :  is  thy  complexion  sour  ? 

Then  keep  such  company ;  make  them  thy  allay: 
Get  :i  sharp  wife,  a  servant  that  will  low'r ; 
A  stumbler  stumbles  least  in  rugged  way. 

O.  Herbert 

Stumbling:,    verbal  abs.     Act   of  one  who 

stumbles. 

A  headstall,  which  being  restrained  to  keep  him 
from  stumbling,  hath  been  often  burst.— Shakespear, 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 

Stumblingblock.  s.  Cause  of  stumbling ; 
cause  of  error ;  cause  of  offence. 

We  preach  Christ  crucified;  u»to  the  Jews  a 
stumblingblock,  and  unto  the  Greeks  foolishness. — 
1  Corinthians,  i.  23. 

Shakspeare  is  a  stumblingblock  to  these  rigid 
criticks. — Spectator, 

Stumblingly.  adv.  In  a  stumbling  manner ; 
with  failure  ;  with  blunder. 

I  know  not  whether  to  marvel  more,  either  that 
he  [Chaucer]  in  that  misty  time  could  see  so  clearly, 
or  that  we  in  this  clear  age  go  so  stumbiingly  after 
him. — Sir  P.  Sidney,  Defence  of  Poesy. 
Stumblingstone.  s.     Stumblingblock. 

This  stumblingstone  we  hope  to  take  away. — T. 
Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

As  two  words,  with  the  order  transposed. 

The  theory  of  moral  freedom  ...  is  ...  the  great 
stone  of  stumbling,  the  one  seemingly  irresolvable 
crux  in  psychology. — Ingleby,  An  Introduction  to 
Metapliysic. 
Stumming-,  verbal  abs.    [stum.~]  See  extract. 

There  is  a  hard  green  wine  that  grows  about 
Rochel,  and  the  islands  thereabouts,  which  the  cun- 
ning Hollander  sometime  uses  to  fetch ;  and  he 
hath  a  trick  to  put  a  bag  of  herbs,  or  some  other 
infusions  into  it  (as  he  doth  brimstone  in  Ulu-nish) 
to  give  it  a  whiter  tincture  and  more  sweetness; 
then  they  re-embark  it  for  England,  where  it  passes 
lor  good  Bachrag,  and  this  they  call  stumming  of 
wines.— Ilowelt,  Letters,  b.  ii.  letter  liv.  (Rich.) 

Stump,  s.  [Danish,  stump  ;  Dutch,  stompe.~\ 
Part  of  any  solid  body  remaining  after  the 
rest  is  taken  away. 

He  struck  so  strongly,  that  the  knotty  sting 
Of  his  huge  tail  he  quite  in  sunder  cleft ; 
five  joints  thereof  he  hew'd,  and  but  the  stump  him 
left.  Spenser. 
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r '       Your  colt's  tooth  is  not  cast  yet.— Not  while  1 1 
have  a  stump.— Shake/spear,  Henry  VIII.  i.  3. 

He  through  the  bushes  scrambles ; 
A  stump  doth  trip  him  in  his  pace; 
Down  comes  poor  Hob  upon  his  face, 
Amongst  the  briers  and  brambles. 

Drayton,  Nymphidia. 
Twas  but  to  shew 

How  much  they  scorn'd  the  saints,  the  few; 
Who,  'cause  they're  wasted  to  the  stumps. 
Are  represented  best  by  rumps.  / 

Butler,  Hudibras,  iii.  2,  3579. 
A  coach-horse  snapt  off  the  end  of  his  finger,  and 
I  dressed  the  stump  with  common  digestive^ — Wise- 
man, Surgery. 

A  poor  ass,  now  wore  out  to  the  stumps,  fell  down 
under  his  load.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Against  a  stump  his  tusks  the  monster  grinds, 
And  in  the  sharpen'd  edge  new  vigour  finds. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 

Meleager  and  A  talanta. 

A  tongue  might  have  some  resemblance  to  the 
stump  of  a  feather.— Grew,  Museum. 

Worn  to  the  stumps  in  the  service  of  the  maids, 
'tis  thrown  out  of  doors,  or  condemned  to  kindle  a 
fire.— Swift,  Meditation  on  a  Broomstick. 

Nothing  that  I  know  of,  except  my  cousin,  Crush- 
jaws  of  Carshalton,  who  tugs  out  a  stump  [i.  e.  of  a 
tooth]  with   perfect    pleasure  to  the  patient.— G. 
Colman  the  younger,  The  Poor  Gentleman,  iv.  1. 
One  summer  day  I  chanced  to  see 
This  old  man  doing  all  he  could 
To  unearth  the  root  of  an  old  tree, 
A  stump  of  rotten  wood. 

Wordsworth,  Simon  Lee. 

He  hastened  down  into  his  cabin,  as  soon  as  he 
arrived  on  board,  to  ascertain  the  condition  of 
Snarleyyow,  whom  he  found  as  well  as  could  be  ex- 
pected, and  occasionally  making  unavailing  attempts 
to  lick  the  stump  of  his  tail. — Marryat,  Snarleyyow, 
vol.  iii.  ch.  iii. 

We  arrived  at  the  house,  where  we  found  our 
repast  ready;  an  excellent  stew  received  my  com- 
mendation. '  It  is  one  of  our  favourite  dishes,' 
replied  my  host ;  '  it  is  made  of  lizards'  tails.'  '  Li- 
zards' tails ! '  '  Yes  ;  I  am  about  to  procure  some 
for  dinner,  and  you  shall  see  my  preserve.' .  . .  The 

man soon  returned  with  a  pail  full  of  lizards. 

. . .  He  then  took  them  out  one  by  one,  and  pulled 
their  tails,  which  were  immediately  left  in  his  hand. 
He  then  notched  the  slump,  andahrew  the  animal 
into  the  pit.  '  Of  what  use  is  it  to  return  the  ani- 
mals ? '  observed  I.  '  Because  their  tails  will  grow 
again  by  next  year.'  'But  why,  then,  were  the 
stumps  notched  in  the  middle?'  'That  they 
,  might  have  two  tails  instead  of  one,  which  is  in- 
variably the  case,'  replied  my  host.— Id.,  The  Pacha 
of  Many  Tales,  Huckaback. 

2.  At  Cricket.  One  of  a  set  of  three  straight 
pieces  of  wood  which  support  the  bails, 
and  constitute  the  wicket. 

'  Play ! '  suddenly  cried  the  bowler.  The  ball  flew 
from  his  hand  straight  and  swift  towards  the  centre 
stump  of  the  wicket.— Dickens,  Pickwick  Papers. 
ch.  vii. 

Stump,  v.  n.  Walk  about  heavily  or  clumsily, 
like  a  clown. 

Cymon,  a  clown,  who  never  dreamt  of  love, 
By  chance  was  stumping  to  the  neighbouring  grove. 
Song  of  Cymon  and  Iphigenia. 
Stump,  v.  a. 

1.  Colloquial,  vulgar,  or  slang  term  of  no 
very  precise  meaning ;  sometimes  used  with 
up,  as  stump  up  =  pay  money. 

2.  Disappoint ;  deceive ;  ruin. 

'My  dear  fellow,'  said  my  friend,  'you  know  me 
pretty  well.  Do  you  think  that  I,  Bob  Daly— the 
uncontrollable  Bob— who  always  proceeded,  like  Pat 
in  the  play,  to 

"  Spend  half-a-crown  out  of  sixpence  a  day," 
should  be  here  pent  up, "  cabined,  cribbed,  confined," 
in  a  first  floor  in  Duke  Street,  Manchester  Square, 
if  I  could  be  any  where  else?  Don't  you  know  our 
history  ?— haven't  you  heard,  my  dear  fellow,  we  are 
stumped?'  'Stumped'  said  I,  almost  unconsciously 
repeating  the  quaint,  but  wofully  expressive  word. 
'  Positively  stumped,'  said  Daly ; — '  don't  speak  loud. 
I  thought,  of  course,  you  had  heard  of  it.  Blinkin- 
sop  has  bolted.'— Theodore  Hook,  Gilbert  Gurney, 
vol.  iii.  ch.  ii. 

Stumpy,  adj. 

1.  Full  of  stumps;  hard;  stiff;  strong. 

Like  weather-beat  stakes,and  moss-begrown  roots, 
hollow  and  stumpy.  — Granger,  Commentary  on 
Hcclesiastes,  p.  31'J  :  1621. 

They  burn  the  stubble,  which,  being  so  stumpy, 
they  seldom  plow  in.— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

2.  Short;  stubby:    (sometimes  applied  to  a 
short  but  stout  person). 

Stun.  v.  a.     [A.S.  stunian."] 

1.  Confound  or  dizzy  with  noise. 

Still  shall  I  hear,  and  never  quit  the  score, 
Stunn'd  with  hoarse  Codrus"  Theseid  oV-r  and  o'er. 
Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  i.  1. 
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Too  strong  a  noise  stuns  the  ear,  and  one  too  wea' 
does  not  act  upon  the  organ. — Cheyne, 

Alma,  now  to  joy  or  grief 
Superior,  finds  her  late  relief; 
Wearied  of  being  high  or  great, 
And  nodding  in  her  chair  of  state, 
Stunn'd  and  worn  out  with  endless  chat, 
Of  Will  did  this,  and  Nan  said  that. 

Prior,  Alma,  iii.  520 
The  Britons,  once  a  savage  kind, 
Descendants  of  the  barbarous  Huns, 
With  limbs  robust,  and  voice  that  stuns, 
You  taught  to  modulate  their  tongues, 
And  speak  without  the  help  of  lungs.  Swift 

2.  Make  senseless  or  dizzy  with  a  blow. 

One  hung  a  pole-ax  at  his  saddle-bow, 
And  one  a  heavy  mace  to  stun  the  foe. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  32 
Stunner,  s.     One  who,  that  which,  stuns : 
(in   the  extract,  a  colloquial,  vulgar,  or 
slang  term  for  an  astonishing,  or  astound- 
ing, performance). 

Miss  Wirt,  the  governess,  sate  down  to  entertain 
us  with  variations  on  '  Such  a  gettin'  up  Stairs. 
They  were  determined  to  be  in  the  fashion.  For  the 
performance  of  '  Gettin'  up  Stairs,'  I  have  no  other 
name  but  that  it  was  a  stunner. . . .  When  she  had 
banged  out  the  tune  slowly,  she  began  a  differenl 
manner  of  '  Gettin'  up  Stairs,'  and  did  so  with  a 
fury  and  swiftness  quite  incredible.  She  spun  up 
stairs ;  she  whirled  up  stairs ;  she  galloped  up  stairs ; 
she  rattled  up  stairs ;  and  then,  having  got  the  tune 
to  the  top  landing,  as  it  were,  she  hurled  it  down 
again  shrieking  to  the  bottom  floor,  where  it  sank  in 
a  crash,  as  if  exhausted  by  the  breathless  rapidity  of 
the  descent.  Then  Miss  Wirt  played  the  '  Gettin' 
up  Stairs'  with  the  most  pathetic  and  ravishing 
solemnity ;  plaintive  moans  and  sobs  issued  from 
the  keys ;  you  wept  and  trembled  as  you  were  gettin' 
up  stairs.  Miss  Wirt's  hands  seemed  to  faint  and 
wail,  and  die  in  variations.  Again,  and  she  went  up 
with  a  savage  clang  and  rush  of  trumpets,  as  if  Miss 
Wirt  was  storming  a  breech.  ...  I  wondered  the 
windows  did  not  crack  and  the  chandelier  start  out 
of  the  beam  at  the  sound  of  this  earthquake  of  a 
piece  of  music.  'Glorious  creature!  Isn't  she?" 
said  Mrs.  Ponto.— Thackeray,  Bookof  Snobs,  ch.xxv. 
Stunning:,  part.  adj. 

1.  Confounding  with  noise. 

An  universal  hubbub  wild 
Of  stunning  sounds,  and  voices  all  confused, 
Assaults  his  ear.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  952. 

2.  Surprising;  astounding.     Slang. 
Stunt,  adv.    Abruptly;  as  in  'turn  stunt.' 

Provincial,  or  obsolete. 
Stunt,    v.  a.     [Icelandic,  stunta  ;  connected 
with  stint;   A.S.  stintan  =  limit,  shorten.] 
Hinder  from  growth. 

Though  this  usage  stunted  the  girl  in  her  growth, 
it  gave  her  a  hardy  constitution ;  she  had  life  and 
spirit. — Arbuthnot. 

Stunt,  v.  n.  Become  stunted :  (in  the  pre- 
ceding editions  the  following  extract  is 
placed  as  if  it  gave  the  past  participle  of 
the  active  verb.  Of  the  two  other  verbs, 
however,  the  first  (grew)  is  decidedly 
neuter,  and  the  second  (dried)  probably 
so.) 

The  tree  . . . 

Grew  scrubby,  dried  a-top,  and  stunted, 
So  the  next  parson  stubb'd  and  burnt  it. 

Swift,  Baucis  and  Philemon. 
Stunted,  part.  adj.     Stopped  in  growth. 

There  he  stopt  short,  nor  since  has  writ  a  tittle, 
But  has  the  wit  to  make  the  most  of  little ; 
Like  stunted  hide-bound  trees,  that  just  have  got 
Sufficient  sap  at  once  to  bear  and  rot. 

Pope,  Macer :  a  Character. 
1  here  is  no  merit  in  my  conduct,  for  there  is  no 
sacrifice.  When  I  remember  what  this  English 
people  once  was ; . . .  and  think  of  them  now,  with 
all  their  crimes  and  all  their  slavish  sufferings,  their 
soured  spirits  and  their  stunted  forms ;  their  lives 
without  enjoyment,  and  their  deaths  without  hope; 
I  may  well  feel  for  them,  even  if  I  were  not  the 
daughter  of  their  blood.'— B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  ii. 
ch.  xiv. 

Stuntlness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Stunty. 

I  could  never  find  an  adequate  natural  cause  of 
the  stuntiness,  punyness,  and  feebleness,  so  conspi- 
cuous among  the  better  sort,  from  what  they  were 
before  the  conquest.—  Cheyne,  Philosophical  Con- 
jectures. (Ord  MS.) 

Stupe.  s.  [Lat.  stupa.~\  Cloth  or  flax  dipped 
in  warm  medicaments,  and  applied  to  a 
hurt  or  sore. 

A  fomentation  was  by  some  pretender  to  surgery 
applied  with  coarse  woollen  stupes,  one  of  which 
was  bound  upon  his  leg.—  Wiseman,  Surgery. 
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I STUPID 
Stupe,  r.  a.    Foment ;  dress  with  stupes. 

The  escar  divide,  and  stupe  the  part  affected  with 
wine. — Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Stupe,  s.  [stupid.']  Term  in  derision  for  a 
stupid  or  foolish  person.  Rare. 

Brother,  he  does  not  look  like  a  musick-master.— 
He  does  not  look !  was  ever  such  a  poor  stupe!  well, 
and  what  does  he  look  like  then  ?—Bickerstaff,  Love 
in  a  Village. 

Stupefaction.  *.  [Lat.  stupefacio ;  pass, 
part,  stupefactus.']  Insensibility ;  dullness ; 
stupidity  ;  sluggishness  of  mind  ;  heavy 
folly. 

All  resistance  of  the  dictates  of  conscience  brings 
a  hardness  and  stupefaction  upon  it.— South,  Ser- 
mons. 

She,  good  goddess,  sent  to  every  child 
Firm  impudence,  or  stupefaction  mild; 
And  straight  succeeded,  leaving  shame  no  room, 
Cibberian  forehead,  or  Cimmerian  gloom. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  529. 

A  curious  reader  of  history  may  discover  the  tem- 
porary and  sometimes  the  lasting  advantages  of 
spreading  rumours  designed  to  disguise,  or  to  coun- 
teract, the  real  state  of  things.  Such  reports,  set  a 
going,  serve  to  break  down  the  sharp  and  fatal 
point  of  a  panic  which  might  instantly  occur;  in 
this  way  the  public  is  saved  from  the  horrors  of 
consternation,  and  the  stupefaction  of  despair.—/. 
Disraeli,  Curiosities  of  Literature,  Of  False  Poli- 
tical Reports. 

Stupefactive.  adj  Causing  insensibility; 
dulling ;  obstructing  the  senses ;  narcotic  ; 
opiate. 

Opium  hath  a  Stupefactive  part,  and  a  heating 
part;  the  one  moving  sleep,  the  other  a  heat.— 
Bacon. 

Stupefactive.  s.     Opiate. 

It  is  a  gentle  fomentation,  and  hath  a  very  little 
mixture  of  some  Stupefactive. — Bacon,  Natural  and 
Experimental  History. 

Teaching  us  to  refuse  any  anodynes,  or  stupefac- 
tives,  which  might  take  away  the' sense  of  sin  from 
MS.— Bishop  Reynolds,  Sermons,  p.  24:  16ti8. 
Stupend.  adj.     Stupendous.     Rare. 

_  They  can  work  stupend  and  admirable  conclu- 
sions.— Burton,  A  nalomy  of  Melancholy. 

Stupendious.  adj.     Stupendous.     Rare. 

Great  joy  was  at  their  meeting,  and  at  sight 
Of  that  stupendious  bridge  his  joy  increased. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  350. 
Mr.  Pegge,  in  his  Anecdotes  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage, makes  the  following  remark :  '  The  natives 
of  Condon  .  .  .  say  stupendious  for  stupendous.  I 
find  stupendious  in  Derham's  Physico-Theology,  9th 
edit.  p.  367.  Perhaps  it  may  be  an  error  of  the 
press/  If  Mr.  Pegge  had  turned  to  Milton's  own 
editions  of  his  poetry,  he  would  have  found  the  great 
poet  writing  the  word  stupendious;  as  others  had 
done  before  him.  This  form  continued  also  long 
after  Milton's  time :  '  In  such  a  stupendious  man- 
ner.' (Bibliotheca  Biblica,  vol.  i.  p.  405:  1720). — 
Todd. 

stupendously,  adv.  In  a  stupendous  man- 
ner. 

Without  a  friend 
Stupendiously  she  fell. 

Sandys,  Paraphrase  of  Lamentations :  1648. 
Stupendous,  adj.     [Lat.  stupendus.]    Won- 
derful ;  amazing ;  astonishing. 

All  those  stupendous  acts  deservedly  are  the  sub- 
ject of  a  history,  excellently  written  in  Latin  by  a 
learned  prelate. — Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the 
Grand  Rebellion. 

Portents  and  prodigies  their  souls  amazed; 
But  most,  when  this  stupendous  pile  was  raised: 
Then  flaming  meteors  hung  in  air  were  seen. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  ii.  155. 
Mortals,  fly  this  curst  detested  race  : 
A  hundred  of  the  same  stupendous  size, 
A  hundred  Cyclops  live  among  the  hills. 

A  ddison,  Milton's  Style  imitated. 
Our  numbers  can  scarce  give  us  an  idea  of  the 
vast  quantity  of  systems  in  this  stupendous  piece  of 
architecture. —  Cheyne. 

Stupendousness.  s.  Attribute  suggested 
by  Stupend  ous  ;  wonderfulness. 

Those  very  works,  which,  from  their  stupendous- 
ness,  should  have  taught  them  the  greatness  of  the 
former,  were  the  occasion  of  their  paying  that 
homage  to  the  thing  made,  which  could 'be  due  to 
the  worker  only.  —  Ellis,  Knowledge  of  Divine 
Things,  p.  270. 

Stupid,  adj.    [Fr.  stupide ;  Lat.  stupidus.~\ 
.  Dull ;  wanting  sensibility  ;  wanting  appre- 
hension; heavy;  sluggish  of  understanding. 

O  that  men  should  be  so  stupid  grown 
As  to  forsake  the  livintr  God. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  zii.  116. 
If  I  by  chance  succeed 

In  what  I  write  (and  that's  a  chance  indeed), 
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Know,  I  am  not  so  stupid,  or  so  hard, 
Not  to  feel  praise,  or  fame's  de8e™ed  "*"f '    :  89 
Dryden,  Translation  ofPertiut,  \.  ov. 

2.  Performed  without  skill  or  genius. 

Wit,  as  the  chief  of  virtue's  friends, 
Disdains  to  serve  ignoble  ends :  _ 
Observe  what  loads  of  stupid  rhimes 
Oppress  us  in  corrupted  tunes.  aunjf. 

Stupidity,  s.  [Fr.  stupidite  ;  Lat.  stupi- 
ditas,  -atis.]  Dullness ;  heaviness  of  unnd ; 
sluggishness  of  understanding. 

Shadwell  alone,  of  all  my  sons,  is  he 
Who  stands  confirm'*  in 


Sturdinew.    *. 

Sturdy. 

'• 
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Pure  stupidity  is  of  a  quiet  nature,  and '  content  to 
be  merely  stupid.-Car/j/te,  Critical  and  Miscella- 
neous Essays,  State  of  German  Literature. 
Stupidly,  adv.    In  a  stupid  manner. 

1.  With  suspension  or  inactivity  of  under- 
standing. 

That  space  the  evil  one  abstracted  stood 
From  his  own  evil,  and  for  the  time  remain  d 
Stupidly  good.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost.  uc.  463. 

2.  Dullv  ;  without  apprehension. 

On'the  shield  there  was  engraven  maps  of  coun- 
tries which  Ajax  could  not  comprehend,  but  looked 
on  as  stupidly  as  his  fellow-beast  the  lion.— Dryden. 
StupidneM.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Stu- 
pid; dullness;  stupidity. 

He  so  applies  himself  to  his  pillow,  as  a  man  that 
meant  not  to  be  drowned  in  sleep  but  refreshed ; 
not  limiting  his  rest  by  the  insatiable  lust  of  a  Hog- 
gish and  drowsy  stupidness.  —  Bishop  Hall,  lite 
Christian,  §  5. 

Btupiner.  s.  One  who,  that  which,  stupifies. 
Whether  the  natural  phlegm  of  this  island  needs 

any  additional  stupifter—  Bishop  Berkeley,  Querist, 

§  348. 
Stupify.  r.  a.     [Lat.  stupefacio.] 

1.  Make  stupid;  deprive  of  sensibility ;  dull. 

Those 
Will  ttupifg  and  dull  the  sense  a  while. 

Shakexpear,  Cymbehne,  i.  6. 

Consider  whether  that  method,  used  to  quiet  some 
consciences,  does  not  stupefy  more.— Dr.  H.  More, 
Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

The  fumes  of  his  passion  do  as  really  intoxicate 
his  discerning  faculty,  as  the  fumes  of  drink  dis- 
compose and  stupify  the  brain  of  a  man  overcharged 
with  it.— South,  Sermons. 

Envv,  like  a  cold  poison,  benumbs  and  stupijies; 
and,  conscious  of  its  own  impotence,  folds  its  arms 
in  despair.— Collier. 

'  Wine  must  give  me  strength  to  tell  the  horrors 
of  my  tale.'  She  poured  out  a  cup,  and  drank  it 
with  a  -frightful  avidity,  which  seemed  desirous  of 
draining  the  last  drop  in  the  goblet.  '  It  stupijies, 
she  said,  looking  upwards,  as  she  finished  her 
draught, '  but  it  cannot  cheer.'— Sir  W.  Scott,  Ivan- 
hoe,  ch.  xxviii. 

2.  Deprive  of  material  motion. 

It  is  not  malleable  j  but  yet  is  not  fluent,  but  stu- 
pefied.—Bacon. 
Stupor,  s.     [Lat ;  Fr.  stupeur.~\ 

1.  Suspension  or  diminution  of  sensibility. 

A  pungent  pain  in  the  region  of  the  kidneys,  a 
ttupor,  or  dull  pain  in  the  thigh,  and  colick,  are 
symptoms  of  an  inflammation  of  the  kidneys.— A  r- 
buthnot,  On  Diet. 

Our  church  stands  haltered,  dumb,  like  a  dumb 
ox ;  lowing  only  for  provender  (of  tithes) ;  content 
if  it  can  have  that;  or,  with  dumb  stupor,  expecting 
its  further  doom.— Carlyle,  The  Freiwh  Revolution, 
pt.  i.  b.  ii.  ch.iii. 

So  (if  great  things  may  be  compared  with  small), 
Some  drowsy  fiddler  at  a  midnight  ball, 
Teels  o'er  each  sense  a  growing  stupor  creep, 
Till  his  closed  eyelids  sink  at  last  in  sleep, 
Yet  ceases  not  the  strain. 

J.  Latham,  Fragment  in  Imitation  of  Pope. 

2.  Astonishment. 

To  the  stupour  and  amazement  of  the  whole  world. 
—Parthenia  Sacra,  p.  237  :  1633. 
Stuprate.   r.  a.     [Lat.  stupratus,  pass.  part, 
of   stupro ;    stuprum ;     stupralio,    -onis.~\ 
Ravish  ;  violate. 

She  being  stuprated,  and  growing  great  as  ready 
to  be  delivered,  fled  into  the  mount  Pelion. — Uey- 
wood,  Hierarchy  of  A  ngels,  p.  175 :  1635. 

Stupration.  .-•.     Rape;  violation. 

Stupration  must  not  be  drawn  into  practice.— (Sir 
T.  Browne. 

sturdily,  ado.    In  a  sturdy  manner. 

1.  Stoutly ;  hardily. 

2.  Obstinately ;  resolutely. 

Then  withdraw 

From  Cambridge,  thy  old  nurse :  and,  as  the  rest, 
Here  toughly  chew  and  sturdily  digest 
Th'  immense  vast  volumes  of  our  common  law. 

Donne. 
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sturdiest,  and  standing  upon  his  own  legs,  is  only 
for  the  preservation  of  his  virtue— Locke. 

2.  Brutal  strength. 

sturdy,    adj.    [N.F.  estourdi',  Modern  Fr. 

1.  Hardy;    stout;  brutal;  obstinate:  (it  is 
always  used  of  men  with  some  disagreeable 
idea  of  coarseness  or  rudeness). 

This  must  be  done,  and  I  would  fain  see 
Mortal  so  sturdy  as  to  gainsay.          ,,,„_.  ,  o  fm 
Butler,  Hudiorcts,  i.  &,  o/  /. 

Awed  bv  that  house  accustom'd  to  command, 
The  sturdy  kerns  in  due  subjection  stand, 
Nor  bear  the  reins  in  any  foreign  hand. 

Dryden.  Epistle  to  the  Due  hess  of  Ormond.ffl. 

A  sturdy  hardened  sinner  shall  advance  to  the 
utmost  pitch  of  impiety,  with  less  reluctance  than 
he  took  the  first  steps,  whilst  his  conscience  was  yet 
vigilant  and  tender,— Bishop  Atteroury. 

2.  Strong;  forcible. 

The  ill-apparelled  knight  now  had  gotten  the  re- 
putation of  some  sturdy  lout,  he  had  so  well  de- 
fended himself.-Sir  P.  Sidney.  . 

Ne  aught  his  sturdy  strokes  might  stand  before, 
That  high  trees  overthrew,  and  rocks  in  pieces  tore. 


3.  Stiff;  stout. 

He  was  not  of  any  delicate  contexture,  his  limbs 
rather  sturdy  than  dainty.  -Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Sturdiest  oaks 

Bow'd  their  stiff  necks,  loaden  with  stormy  blasts, 
Or  torn  up  iheer  .^  .y  ^ 


Sturgeon,  s.  [Low  Lat.  sturio,  -onis;  the 
A.S.  styric,  styrige,  was  applied  to  the 
porpoise.]  Cartilaginous  fish  of  the  genus 

Sturio. 

It  is  part  of  the  scutellated  bone  of  a  sturgeon, 
being  flat,  of  a  porous  or  cellular  constitution  on 
one  side,  the  cells  being  worn  down  and  smooth  on 
the  other.—  Woodward. 

That  this  is  the  6i>i<r<c(K  of  Doran,  as  quoted  by 
Athenwus,  is  very  probable,  as  well  from  the  ac- 
count he  gives  of  its  form,  as  of  its  nature.  He  says 
its  mouth  is  always  open,  in  which  it  agrees  with 
the  sturgeon;  and  that  it  conceals  itself  in  the  hot 
months:  this  shews  it  to  be  a  fish  of  a  cold  nature, 
which  is  confirmed  by  the  history  of  the  European 
fish  of  this  species,  given  by  Mr.  Forster,  in  his 
Essay  on  the  Volga,  who  relates  that  they  are 
scarcely  ever  found  in  that  river  in  spring  or  sum- 
mer, but  in  vast  quantities  in  autumn  and  winter, 
when  they  crowd  from  the  sea  under  the  ice,  and 
are  then  taken  in  great  numbers.  Whether  the 
acipenser  is  the  sturgeon  of  the  moderns,  may  be 
doubted,  otherwise  Ovid  would  never  have  spoke 
of  it  as  a  foreign  fish. .  . .  Caviare  is  made  of  the 
roes  of  this,  and  also  of  all  the  other  sorts  of  stur- 
geons, dried,  salted,  and  packed  up  close.  The  best 
is  said  to  be  made  of  those  of  the  sterlet,  a  snial 
species  frequent  in  the  Yaik  and  Volwi.  Icthyocolla 
or  isinglass,  is  also  made  of  the  sound  of  our  fish,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  others,  but  the  Beluga  affords  th< 
best. — Pennant,  British  Zoology. 

The  sturgeon  is  occasionally  taken  on  the  Eas 
coast,  and  frequently  brought  to  the  London  marke 
from  various  localities.  When  caught  in  the  Thames 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  lord  mayor,  it  is  con 
sidered  a  royal  fish  ;  the  term  being  intended  to 
imply  that  it  ought  to  be  sent  to  the  king ;  and  it  i 
said  that  the  sturgeon  was  exclusively  reserved  fo 
the  table  of  Henry  the  First  of  England. ...  It  ha. 
long  been  noticed  by  the  fishermen  of  the  Solwaj 
Frith,  that  two  species  of  sturgeon  are  occasional); 
entangled  in  their  salmon-nets;  the  one  with  the 
blunt  nose,  and"  the  other  with  a  sharp  one,  the  lat 
ter  species  being  the  more  common  of  the  two. — 
Yarrell,  History  of  British  Fishes. 

A  fine  specimen  of  the  blunt-nosed  sturgeon  wa 
taken  in  the  Frith  of  Forth  in  the  month  of  July 
18'i5,and  brought  to  the  Edinburgh  market  for  salt 
the  head  of  which  I  preserved.  A  few  weeks  al'te 
another  was  taken  in  the  Tay,  which  differed  in  n 
respect  from  the  former,  except  in  sexual  distinc 
tion.— Parnell,  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  o, 
Edinburgh,  yol.xiv. 

Sturgeon  [is]  the  type  of  a  genus  of  cartilairinou 
fishes,  with  free  gills,  having  the  body  more  or  l« 
covered  with  bony  plates  in  longitudinal  rows.  Tli 
mouth  is  placed  beneath  the  snout,  is  small  an 
edentulous,  but  protractile.  Soft  feelers  or  cirri  ar 
attached  beneath  the  snout.  The  bodies  of  the  ver 
tebrse  retain  the  primitive  condition  of  an  undivide 


gelatinous  cord.  The  sturgeons  ascend  tlio  large 
rivers  of  Europe  in  threat  abundance.  The  flesh  o 
most  of  the  species  is  wholesome  and  agreeable  food 
their  ova  are  converted  into  caviare,  and  their  air 
bladder  affords  the  finest  isinglass.  The  sturgeo 
which  is  occasionally  captured  on  our  east  coast  i 


the  Acipenser  sturio  of  Linnsut i.    By statute  10 


0mm!  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 
tut.  v .  n.     Stutter.      Obsolete. 

She  spake  somewhat  thicke, 
Tfpr  felowe  did  stammer  and  stut, 
But  she  was  a  foule  slut.         SkeUo*.  Poems,  p.  133. 
Divers  stut :  the  cause  is  the  refrigeration  of  the 
tongue,  whereby  it  is  less  apt  to  move ;  and  there- 
fore naturals  stut.— Bacon. 

itutter.  v.  n.    Speak  with  hesitation ;  stam- 
mer. 

Stutter,  -v. 
.  Stutterer.     Obsolete. 

Many  stutters  are  very  cholenck,  choler  inducing 
a  dryness  in  the  tongue.— Bacon,  Natural  and  Ex- 
perimental History. 
2.  Stuttering  speech. 

I  ought  to  call  on  him ;  and,  as  I  feel  ashamed  not 
to  have  done  so  before,  I  wish  you  would  accompany 
me  to  his  house.  One  happy  word  from  you  would 
save  me  a  relapse  into  stutter.  When  I  want  to 
apologise  I  always  stutter—  Lord Lytton,  What  will 
he  do  with  U?  b.  vii.  ch.  xix. 
Stutterer.  *.  One  who  stutters. 

Stutterers  use  to  stammer  more  when  the  wind  ia 
in  that  hole.— Howell,  Letters,  i.  1, 27. 
Sty.  s.     [A.S.  stige.] 

1.  Cabin  to  keep  hogs  in. 

Tell  Richmond, 

That  in  the  sty  of  this  most  bloody  boar 
My  son  George  Stanley  is  frank'd  up  in  hold 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iv.  5. 
When  her  feeding  hogs  had  miss'd  their  way, 
Or  wallowing  mid  a  feast  of  acorns  lay, 
The  untoward  creatures  to  the  sty  1  drove, 
And  whistled  all  the  way  „„,,,,., 

Gay,  Shepherds  Week,  Friday,  51. 
May  thy  black  pigs  lie  warm  in  little  sty, 
And  have  no  thought  to  grieve  them  till  they  die. 

King. 

2.  Any  place  of  bestial  debauchery. 

[They]  all  their  friends  and  native  home  forget, 
To  roll  with  pleasure  in  a  sensual  sty. 

Milton,  Comut,  76. 
With  what  ease 

Might'st  thou  expel  this  monster  from  his  throne, 
Now  made  a  sty.         Id.,  Paradise  Regained,  iv.  99. 
Sty.  v.  a.     Shut  up  in  a  sty. 

Here  you  sty  me 

In  this  hard  rock,  while  you  do  keep  from  me     , 
The  rest  of  the  island.        Shakespear,  lempest,  i.  2. 

Sty.  v.  n.  [A.S.  stigan.']  Soar;  ascend; 
climb  a  tree,  or  upwards.  Obsolete. 

He  [Christ]  styed  up  into  heaven.— Liber  Festi~ 
valis,  fol.  39,  b. 

To  climbe  aloft,  and  others  to  excel! ; 
That  was  ambition,  rash  desire  to  sty. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
From  this  lower  tract  he  dared  to  stie 
Up  to  the  cluwdes.  Id.,  Muwpotmos. 

Sty,  Styan,  Stythe.  s.  [Dutch,  stieg."]  Small 
boil,  or  pimple,  on  the  margin  of  the  eyelid, 
arising  from  inflammation  of  the  parts 
about  the  roots  of  the  eyelash  and  the 
Meibomian  glands,  the  medical  term  being 
hordeola ;  supposed  to  be  curable  by  rub- 
bing with  a  ring,  or  some  piece  of  gold : 
(in  the  extracts  the  allusion  is  to  that  kind 
of  blindness  or  shortsightedness  which  re- 
quired a  bribe  to  relieve  it). 

I  have  a  sty  here,  Chilax.— 
I  have  no  gold  to  cure  it.  not  a  penny. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Mad  Lover,  v.  4. 
There  is  a  stie  grown  o'er  the  eye  o'  th'  Bull, 
Which  will  go  near  to  blind  the  constellation.— 
tut  a  gold  ring  in  's  nose,  and  that  will  cure  him. 
lid.,  Elder  Brother,  ii.  4.    (!N  ares  by  H.  and  W.) 

styca.  *.  [A.S.]  Copper  Saxon  coin  of  the 
lowest  value. 

They  had  copper  stycas  also  smaller  than  the 
penny,  having  the  king's  name  on  one  side,  and 
coiner's  on  the  other,  eight  of  which  made  a  penny. 
—Leake. 

Stygian,  adj.  Pertaining  to  Styx,  one  of 
the  poetical  rivers  of  hell. 

At  that  so  sudden  blaze,  the  Stygian  throng 

Bent  their  aspect.       Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  450. 

Style,  s.      [Lat.  stylus;   from  Gr.  <rrv\os*> 

pillar,  column.     In  Forcellini  the  spelling 

is  stilus,  under  which  is  found  the  reason, 

for  its  being  so:  'Graece  columnam  [ff™\oc] 

significat .  .  .  cujus  ratione  sunt  qui  stylus 
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scribunt,  quamquam  cum  in  Latinam  lin 
guam  vox  translata  sit,  consuetude  ob- 
tinuit  ut  Latinis  etiam  literis  scribatur.' 
How  far  this  rule  applies  depends  upon  the 
extent  to  which  a  given  word  has  been 
naturalised.  That  the  word  before  us  was 
so  we  learn  from  the  quantity,  which, 
though  long  in  Greek,  was  short  in  Latin, 
at  least  when  it  signified  a  pen — '  ssepe 
stylum  vertas.'  (Horace.)  Even  in  Latin, 
however,  the  use  of  y  is  common,  while  in 
English  it  is  predominant] 
1.  Manner  of  writing  with  regard  to  lan- 
guage. 

Happy  is  your  grace, 

That  can  translate  the  stubbornness  of  fortune 
Into  so  quiet  and  so  sweet  a  style. 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  ii.  1. 

Their  beauty  I  will  rather  leave  to  poets,  than 
venture  upon  so  tender  and  nice  a  subject  with  my 
severer  style. — Dr.  H.  More. 

Proper  words  in  proper  places  make  the  true  de- 
finition of  a  stile. — Swift. 

Let  some  lord  but  own  the  happy  lines, 
Bow  the  wit  brightens,  how  the  style  refines ! 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  ii.  420. 

The  thirtieth  section  of  Magna  Charta  had  pro- 
vided that  foreign  merchants  should  be  free  from 
all  tributes,  except  the  ancient  customs ;  and  it  was 
strange  to  suppose  that  natives  were  excluded  from 
the  benefit  of  that  enactment.  Yet,  owing  to  the 
ambiguous  and  elliptical  style  so  frequent  in  our 
older  laws,  this  was  open  to  dispute,  and  could 
perhaps  only  be  explained  by  usage. — llallam,  View 
of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
pt.  iii.  ch.viii. 

'  (Juam  multa !  quam  paucis! '  is  a  fine  expression, 
which  was  employed  to  characterize  a  concise  style 
pregnant  with  meaning.—/.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of 
Literature,  Some  Ingenious  Thoughts. 

In  fact  Horn's  style,  though  extremely  readable, 
has  one  great  fault ;  it  is,  to  speak  it  in  a  single  word, 
an  affected  style. ...  In  this  styles>( '  witty  and  con- 
ceited mirth,'  considerable  partTO  the  book  is  writ- 
ten.— Carlyle,  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays, 
State  of  German  Literature. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  cannot  be  said  that  Milton's 
English  prose  is  a  good  style.  It  is  in  the  first  place, 
not  perhaps  in  vocabulary,  but  certainly  in  genius 
and  construction,  the  most  Latinized  of  English 
styles ;  but  it  does  not  merit  the  commendation  be- 
stowed by  Pope  on  another  style  which  he  conceived 
to  be  formed  after  the  model  of  the  Roman  eloquence, 
of  being  '  so  Latin,  yet  so  English  all  the  while.'  It 
is  both  soul  and  body  Latin,  only  in  an  English 
dress.  . . .  Rich  as  his  style  often  is,  it  never  moves 
with  any  degree  of  rapidity  or  easy  grace  even  in 
passages  where  such  qualities  are  most  required. — 
Craik,  History  of  English  Literature,  vol.ii.  p.  51. 

2,  Manner  of  speaking  appropriate  to  parti- 
cular characters. 

No  style  is  held  for  base,  where  love  well  named  is. 
Sir  P.  Sidney. 

There  was  never  yet  philosopher, 
That  could  endure  the  toothache  patiently, 
However  they  have  writ  the  style  of  gods, 
And  made  a  pish  at  chance  and  sufferance. 

Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  v.  1. 
8.  Mode  of  painting. 

The  great  stile  stands  nlone,  and  does  not  require, 
perhaps  does  not  well  admit,  any  addition  from  in- 
ferior beauties.  The  ornamental  stile  also  possesses 
its  own  peculiar  merit:  however,  though  the  union 
of  the  two  may  make  a  sort  of  composite  stilt-,  yet 
that  stile  is  likely  to  be  more  imperfect  than  either 
of  those  which  go  to  its  composition. — Sir  J.  Rey- 
nolds. 

4.  Manner  or  mode  of  composition  in  music. 

5.  Title ;  appellation. 

Ford's  a  knave,  and  I  will  aggravate  \i\sstile\  thou 
shall  know  him  for  knave  and  cuckold. — Shakespear, 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  2. 

The  king  gave  them  in  his  commission  the  style 
and  appellation  which  belonged  to  them.— Lord 
Clarendon.  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

O  virgin  1  or  what  other  name  you  bear 
Above  that  style,  O  more  than  mortal  fair! 
Let  not  an  humble  suppliant  sue  in  vain. 

JJryden.  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  L  451. 

Propitious  hear  our  prayer, 
Whether  the  style  of  Titan  please  tliee  more, 
Whose  purple  rays  th"  Achajmenes  adore. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  First  Book  of  the 
Thcbaid  of  Stutius. 

6.  Course  of  writing.     Rare. 

While  his  thoughts  the  ling'ring  day  beguile, 
To  gentile  Arcite  let  us  turn  our  style. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  ii.  33. 

7.  Pointed  iron  used  anciently  in  writing  on 
tables  of  wax. 

»4.  .    When  writing  began  to  be  common  on  tables  of 
wood,  covered  over  with  coloured  wax,  men  uiade 
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use  of  a  sort  of  bodkin,  made  of  iron,  or  brass  or 
bone;  which  in  Latin  is  called  stylus -.— As  to  the 
form  of  the  style,  it  was  made  sharp  like  a  pointed 
needle  at  one  end,  to  write  withal ;  and  the  other 
end  blunt  and  broad,  to  scratch  out  what  was  writ- 
ten, and  not  approved  of,  to  be  amended ;  so  that 
vertere  stylum,  i.  e.  to  turn  the  style,  signifies,  in 
Latin,  to  blot  out.— Massey,  Origin  of  Letters,  p.  64. 
They  wrote  with  an  iron  bodkin,  as  they  did  on 
the  other  substances  we  have  noticed.  The  stylus 
was  made  sharp  at  one  end  to  write  with,  and  blunt 
and  broad  at  the  other,  to  deface  and  correct  easily 
hence  the  phrase '  vertere  stylum,'  to  turn  the  stylus', 
was  used  to  express  blotting  out.  But  the  Romans 
forbade  the  use  of  this  sharp  instrument,  from  the 
circumstance  of  many  persons  having  used  them  as 
daggers.  A  schoolmaster  was  killed  by  the  Pugillares 
or  table-books,  and  the  styles  of  his  own  scholars. 
They  substituted  a  stylus  made  of  the  bone  of  a  bird, 
or  other  animal ;  so  that  their  writings  resembled 
engravings. ...  By  the  word  pen  in  the  translation 
of  the  Bible,  we  must  understand  an  iron  style.— I. 
Disraeli,  Curiosities  of  Literature,  Origin  of  the 
Materials  of  Writing. 

8.  Anything  with  a  sharp  point,  as  a  graver ; 
pin  of  a  dial. 

Placing  two  stiles  or  needles  of  the  same  steel, 
touched  with  the  same  loadstone,  when  the  one  is 
removed  but  half  a  span,  the  other  would  stand  like 
Hercules's  pillars.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

9.  In  Botany.     See  third  extract. 

Style  is  the  middle  prominent  part  of  the  flower 
of  a  plant,  which  adheres  to  the  fruit  or  seed :  'tis 
usually  slender  and  long,  whence  it  has  its  name.— 
Quincy. 

The  figure  of  the  flower-leaves,  stamina,  apices, 
stile  and  seed-vessel.— Ray. 

The  organs  immediately  within  the  petals  are 
called  stamens,  which  are  considered  the  male  ap- 
paratus of  plants They  consist  of  a  bundle  of 

spiral  vessels  surrounded  by  cellular  tissue,  called 
the  filament,  terminated  by  a  cellular  case,  finally 
opening  and  discharging  its  contents  called  the 
anther. . .  The  organ  which  occupies  the  centre  of  a 
flower, 'within  the  stamens  and  disk,  if  the  latter  be 
present,  is  called  the  pistil.  It  is  the  female  appa- 
ratus of  flowering  plants. ...  It  consists  of  one  or 

more  carpels Each  carpel  is  distinguishable  into 

three  parts ;  viz.  the  ovary,  the  style,  and  the  stigma. 
. . .  The  style  is  the  part  which  connects  the  ovary 
and  stigma.  It  is  frequently  absent,  and  is  no  more 
essential  to  a  pistil  than  a  petiole  to  a  leaf,  or  a  fila- 
ment to  an  anther. — Lindley,  Elements  of  Botany, 
Structural  and  Physical,  §§  418,  474. 

Style  of  court.     Practice  observed  by  any 

court  in  its  way  of  proceeding. 
Style,  v.  a.    Term  ;  name. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  they  had  no  mind 
should  be  styled  a  knight.— Lord  Clarendon,  His- 
tory of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Err  not  that  so  shall  end 
The  strife  which  thou  call'st  evil,  but  we  style 
The  strife  of  glory.     Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  288. 

fortune's  gifts,  my  actions 
May  stile  their  own  rewards. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Tlie  Sophy. 

His  conduct  might  have  made  him  styled 
A  father,  and  the  nymph  his  child. 

Swift,  Cadenus  and  Vanessa. 

Rome  . . .  was  not  a  jot  more  invested  with  au- 
thority than  any  other  city ;  the  Greek  capital  had 
long  taken  her  place. . .  .  Nor  does  it  seem  to  me  ex- 
ceedingly material,  if  the  case  be  such,  that  Char- 
lemagne was  not  styled  emperor  of  the  West,  or 
successor  of  Augustulus.  It  is  evident  that  his  em- 
pire, relatively  to  that  of  the  Greeks,  was  western  j 
and  we  do  not  find  that  either  he  or  his  family  ever 
claimed  an  exclusive  right  to  the  imperial  title.— 
Hallam,  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  eh.  i.  note  x. 

The  political  opinions  predominant  in  the  school 
were  what  in  ordinary  parlance  arc  styled  Tory. — 
B.  Disraeli,  Coningsby,  b.  i.  eh.  vii. 

stylish,  adj.  Modish;  fashionable;  in  the 
high  style. 

Styptic,  adj.  [Gr.  ff-iwmcof.]  Same  as 
astringent ;  but  generally  expressing  the 
most  efficacious  sort  of  astringents,  or 
those  which  are  applied  to  stop  haemor- 
rhages. 

There  is  a  sour  stiptick  salt  diffused  through  the 
earth,  which  passing  a  concoction  in  plants,  be- 
cometh  milder.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

Fruits  of  trees  und  shrubs  contain  phlegm,  oil,  and 
an  essential  salt,  by  which  they  are  sharp,  sweet,  > 
sour,  or  sttiptick.—Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature  and 
Choice  of  Aliments. 

Styptic,  s.  Astringent  medicine  ;  medicine 
applied  to  stop  hemorrhages. 

In  an  effusion  of  blood,  having  dossils  ready  dipt 
in  the  royni  styptick,  we  applied  theiu.—  Wiseman, 
Surgery. 

Shall  I  bring  lint,  probe,  and  styptic,  along  with 
the  pistols  ?—  G.  Culman  the  younger,  The  1'vor 
Gentleman,  v.  2. 
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Styptlcal.  adj.     Styptic. 

From  spirit  of  salt,  carefully  dephlegmed  and  re- 
moved into  lower  glasses,  having  gently  abstracted 
the  whole,  there  remained  in  the  bottom  and  neck 
of  their  retort  a  great  quantity  of  a  certain  dry  and 
stiptical  substance,  mostly  of  a  yellowish  colour. — 
Boyle. 

Stypticity.  s.     Power  of  stanching  blood. 

Catharticks  of  mercurials  precipitate  the  visci- 
dities by  their  stypticity,  and  mix  with  all  animal 
acids.— Sir  J.  Floyer. 

Suable,  adj.  Capable  of  being  claimed  by 
suing.  Rare. 

Legacies  out  of  lands  are   probably  suable  in 
chancery.— Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 
Suade.    v.   a.      [N.Fr.  suader.~]      Persuade. 
Rare. 

Flee  then  ill  sicailing  pleasure's  baits  untrue. 

Grimoald,  in  Tottel's  Songes :  1557. 
Suag-e,  and  Swage,  v.  a.     Assuage.     Rare. 
Suage  the  tempestes.— Bislwp  Fisher,  On  Psalm 
xiii. 

Suasion,  s.  [Lat.  suasio,  ~onis,  from  suadeo 
=  I  persuade ;  pass.  part,  suasus ;  suasious, 
suasorius.']  Persuasion;  enticement. 

But  it  [temptation]  is  devilish,  when  it  is  either 
by  suasion  unto  that  which  is  evil ;  or  with  a  design 
to  entrap  or  draw  any  into  danger.— Bishop  Hopkins, 
Exposition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  p.  liJ. 

Without,  or  in  concurrence  with,  such  moral 
suasions.— Dr.  Wallis,  Two  Sermons,  p.  38. 

Mere  petition,  or  precarious  suasion.— South,  Ser- 
mons, ix.  174. 

Suasive.  adj.    Having  power  to  persuade. 

It  had  the  passions  in  perfect  subjection ;  and, 
though  its  command  over  them  was  but  suasive  and 
political,  yet  it  had  the  force  of  absolute  and  de- 
spotical.— South,  Sermons,  i.  55. 

Suasively.  adv.     In  a  suasive  manner. 

Let  notable  persons,  the  actual  or  virtual  rulers 
of  their  districts,  be  summoned  from  all  sides  of 
France ;  let  a  true  talc,  of  his  majesty's  patriotic 
purposes  and  wretched  pecuniary  impossibilities,  be 
suasively  told  them;  and  then  the  question  put: 
What  are  we  to  do?  Surely  to  adopt  healing 
measures  ;  such  as  the  magic  of  genius  will  unfold; 
such  as,  once  sanctioned  by  notables, all  parlements 
and  all  men  must,  with  more  or  less  reluctance, 
submit  to— Carlyle,  The  French  Revolution,  pt.  i. 
b.  iii.  ch.  ii. 

Suasory.  adj.  Having  a  tendency  to  per- 
suade. 

There  is  a  suasory  or  enticing  temptation,  that 
inclines  the  will  and  affections  to  close  with  what  is 
presented  to  them.— Bishop  Hopkins,  Exposition  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  p.  123. 

Suavity,  s.  [Fr.  suavile ;  Lat.  sitavitas, 
-atis  ;  suavis  =  sweet.] 

1.  Sweetness  to  the  senses. 

She  desired  them  for  rarity,  pulchritude,  and 
suavity. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

Mild-smiling  Cupid's  there, 
With  lively  looks,  and  amorous  suavity. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Philosophical  Poems,  p.  297  :  1647. 

2.  Sweetness  to  the  mind. 

That  goes  no  farther  than  to  some  suavities  and 
pleasant  fancies  within  ourselves.— Glanville,  Ser- 
mons, p.  55. 

With  all  that  grace,  that  nobleness,  that  suavity, 
under  which  lay,  hidden  tromall  common  observers, 
a  seared  conscience  and  a  remorseless  heart,  lie  pro- 
fessed himself  the  most  devoted,  the  most  loyal,  of 
all  the  subjects  of  William  and  Mary,  and  expressed 
a  hope  that  he  might,  in  this  emergency,  be  per- 
mitted to  offer  his  sword  to  their  majesties — Muc- 
aulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  xx. 

Sub,  in  Composition,  is  Latin  for  under.  It 
has  two  powers ;  i.  e.  may  be  adverbial 
rather  than  prepositional,  in  which  case  it 
signifies  a  subordinate  degree,  or  sumeic/iat; 
or  it  may  be  prepositional  rather  than  ad- 
verbial, in  which  case  it  means  undei\  as 
opposed  to  over  or  OH,  as  subaqueous,  sub- 
jacent, submarine. 
Subacid.  adj.  Acid  in  a  small  degree. 

The  juice  of  the  stem  is  like  the  chyle  in  the  ani- 
mal bo«y,  not  sufficiently  concocted  by  circulation, 
and  is  commonly  subacid  in  all  plants.'—  Arbuthnot, 
On  the  Suture  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

Subacrld.  adj.  Sharp  and  pungent,  or  acrid,, 
in  a  small  degree. 

The  green  choler  of  a  cow  tasted  sweet,  bitter,  sub- 
acrid,  or  a  little  pungent,  and  turned  syrup  of  vio- 
lets green.— Sir  J.  Floyer. 

Subact.  v.  a.  [Lat.  subactus  ;  pass.  part,  of 
subigo  (i.e.  sub  +  ayo  =  l  act.]  Reduce; 
subdue. 
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Tangible  bodies  have  no  pleasure  in  the  consort 
of  air,  but  endeavour  to  subact  it  into  a  more  dense 
bodv.— Bacon. 

The  meek  spirit  is  incurious,  and  so  thoroughly 
tubatted,  that  he  takes  his  load  from  God,  as  the 
camel  from  his  master,  upon  his  knees.— Bish&p 
HaU,  Of  Content.  §19. 

Subaction.  s.  Act  of  reducing  to  any  state, 
as  of  mixing  two  bodies  completely,  or 
beating  anything  to  a  very  small  powder. 

There  are  of  concoction  two  periods :  the  one  assi- 
milation, or  absolute  conversion  and  subactton ;  the 
other  maturation;  whereof  the  former  is  most  con- 
spicuous in  living  creatures,  in  wnich  there  is  an 
absolute  conversion  and  assimilation  of  the  nourish- 
ment into  the  body.—  Bacon,  Natural  and  Experi- 
mental History. 

Subaid.  v.  a.    Aid  secretly. 

And  when  he  had  disposed  in  some  good  train 
His  home  affairs,  lie  counsels  now  t'  advance 
His  foreign  correspondence,  with  the  chain 
Of  some  alliance,  that  might  countenance 
His  greatness,  and  his  quiet  entertain  ; 
Which  was  thought   fittest  with  some  match  of 

France. 

To  hold  that  kingdom  from  tub-aiding  such 
Who  else  could  not  subsist,  nor  hope  so  much. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars  of  York  and  Lancaster,  b.  viii. 
Subalmoner.  s.     Under  almoner. 

After  his  Majesty's  restoration,  he  [William 
Holder]  became  canon  of  Ely,  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  subdean  of  his  Majesty's  chapel  .  .  .  and 
tub-al'>w>n?r  to  him.—  Wood,  Fasti  Oxonienses,  vol. 
ii.  (Rich.) 
Subaltern,  adj. 

1.  Inferior;   subordinate;   what  in  different 
respects   is    both    superior   and   inferior: 
(used  in  the  army  of  all  officers  below  a 
captain). 

One  should  be  the  principal  officer,  and  the  other 
but  a  special  and  subaltern.— Bacon,  On  the  Union 
of  England  and  Scotland. 

One,  while  a  subaltern  officer,  was  every  day  com 
plaining  again-t  the  pride  of  colonels  towards  their 
officers ;  yet,  after  he  received  his  commission  for  a 
regiment,  he  confessed  the  spirit  of  colonelship  was 
coming  fast  upon  him,  and  it  daily  increased  to  his 
death. — Swift. 

2.  In  Logic.    Term  in  classification :  (con- 
nected with  genus  and  species). 

a.  Contained    by  a    higher,   containing  a 
lower,  group,  division,   section,  or  class, 
than  itself;  e.g.  in  the  sequence  (I)  ani- 
mal i  (2)  fish ;  (3)  salmon ;   the  class  of 
fishes  gives   a  genus  as    compared   with 
salmon,  a  species  as  compared  with  ani 
mal. 

The  sort  of  universal  ideas,  which  may  either  be 
considered  as  a  genus  or  species,  is  called  subaltern. 
—  Watts. 

b.  As  a  term  in  the  Logic  of  Opposition. 
Agreeing,  as  a  proposition,  in  quality,  but 
differing  in  quantity :  as, '  All  A  is  B,'  and 
'  Some  A  is  B,'  where  both  propositions  are 
affirmative;  and  'No  A  is  B,'  and  'Some 
A  is  not  B,'  where  both  are  negative. 

Two  propositions  are  said  to  be  opposed  to  each 
other,  when,  having  the  same  subject  and  predicate, 
they  differ  in  quantity  or  quality,  or  both.  It  is 
evident  that  with  any  given  subject  and  predicate, 
you  may  state  four  distinct  propositions,  viz.,  uni- 
versal affirmative,  universal  negative,  particular  af- 
firmative, and  particular  negative,  any  two  of  which 
are  said  to  be  opposed;  hence  there  are  four  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  opposition,  viz.,  the  two  univcrsals 
are  called  contraries  to  each  other;  the  two  parti- 
cular subcontraries;  the  universal  and  particular 
affirmatives  or  negatives, subalterns;  and  the  uni- 
versal affirmative  and  particular  negative,  or  univer- 
sal negative  and  particular  negative,  contradictories. 
...  In  ordinary  language,  however,  and  in  some 
logical  treatises,  propositions  which  do  not  differ  in 
quality  (viz.  subalterns),  are  not  reckoned  as  op- 

•  posed. ...  In  subalterns,  the  truth  of  the  particular 
(which  is  called  the  subalternate)  follows  from  the 
truth  of  the  universal  (subalternant),&nd  the  falsity 
of  the  universal  of  the  falsity  of  the  particular :  . . . 
subalterns  differ  in  quantity  alone ;  contraries,  and 
also  subcontrariet  in  quality  alone.— Archbishop 
H'hately,  Elements  of  Logic,  b.  ii.  ch.  ii.  §  3. 

Subaltern,  s. 

1.  Subaltern  officer. 

Love's  subalterns,  a  duteous  band. 

Like  watchmen  round  their  chief  appear ; 
Each  had  his  lanthorn  in  his  hand, 
Ami  Venus,  mask'd,  brought  up  the  rear. 

Prior,  The  Dove. 

There  had  like  to  have  been  a  duel  between  two 
subalterns  upon  a  dispute  which  should  be  governor 
of  Portsmouth.— Addison. 
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2.  In  Logic.    Proposition  so  called  in  rela- 
"  tion  to  another.    See  under  Subaltern, 

adj. 
Subalternate.  adj.     [Lat.  subalternus.] 

1.  Succeeding  by  turns. 

2.  Subordinate. 

A  man  may  retain  well,  and  with  a  good  con- 
science, two  offices,  or  two  judicial  places,  if  they  be 
subalternate  or  subordinate  one  to  the  other.— 
Tooker,  Fabrick  of  the  Church,  p.  78 :  1604. 

Together  with  all  their  subalternate  and  several 
kinds.— Evelyn,  Introduction,  §  4. 
Subalternation.  s.     State  of  a  subaltern. 

Woman  was  created  for  man's  sake  to  be  his 
helper,  in  regard  to  the  having  and  bringing  up  of 
children,  whereunto  it  was  not  possible  they  could 
concur,  unless  there  were  subalternation  between 
them,  which  subalternation  is  naturally  grounded 
upon  inequality,  because  things  equal  in  every  re- 
spect are  never  willingly  directed  one  by  another.— 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  v.  §  73. 

Subalternant.  s.  and  adj.  See  under  Sub- 
altern, adj. 

Subalternate.  s.  See  under  Subaltern, 
adj. 

Subaqueous,  adj.  [Lat.  aqua  =  water.]  Lying 
under  water. 

All  plants,  except  the  subaqueous,  grow  in  a  mixed 
earth,  moistened  with  rain  and  dew,  and  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere.— Kirwan,  On  Manures,  p.  25. 
Sub ar ration,  s.      [L.Lat.  subarro,  from  ar- 
rhabo  =  an  earnest.]  Betrothing.    Obsolete. 
In  the  old  manual  for  the  use  of  Salisbury,  before 
the  minister  proceeds  to  the  marriage,  he  is  directed 
to  ask  the  woman's  dowry,  viz.  the  tokens  of  spous- 
age ;  and  by  these  tokens  of  spousage  are  to  be  un- 
derstood rings,  or  money,  or  some  other  things  to  be 
given  to  the  woman  by  the  man  ;  which  said  giving 
is  called  subarration,  (i.e.  wedding  or  covenanting), 
especially  when  it  is  done  by  the  giving  of  a  ring.— 
IVJieatly,  Rational  Illustration  of  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  ch.  x.  §  5. 

Snbastral.  adj.  [Lat.  astrum  =  star.]  Ter- 
restrial, applying  to  the  earth  on  which 
we  live,  in  the  same  way  that  sublunary, 
i.e.  under  the  moon,  applies. 

By  the  aid  of  improved  astronomy  he  compares 
this  sub-astral  economy  witli  the  system  of  the  fixed 
stars.— Bishop  Warburton,  Sermons,  vol.  ix.  serm.  ii. 
(Ord  MS.) 

Subbeadle.  s.  [the  b  double  in  sound  as  well 
as  in  spelling.]  Under  beadle. 

They  ought  not  to  execute  those  precepts  by 
simple  messengers,  or  subbeadles,  but  in  their  own 
persons. — Ayiiffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

Snbcelestlal.  adj.  Placed  beneath  the 
heavens. 

The  most  refined  glories  of  subcelestial  excel- 
lencies are  but  more  faint  resemblances  of  these. — 
Olanville. 

Subchanter.  s.  Deputy  of  the  precentor  in 
a  cathedral. 

That  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  which  they  cry, 
That  are  sub-chanters  of  Heaven's  harmony. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Witte's  Pilgrimage,  sign.  X.  3. 

Subcircular.  adj.    Some  what,  circular. 

The  originally  wide  mouth  of  the  uterine  ftetus  is 
changed  to  a  long  tubular  cavity,  with  a  termi- 
nal sub-circular  or  triangular  aperture  just  large 
enough  to  admit  the  nipple.— Owen,  Anatomy  of 
Vertebrates,  vol.  iii.  p.  769. 

Subclavian.  adj.  [Lat.  clavus  =  collar-bone.] 
In  Anatomy.  Applied  to  anything  under 
the  collar-bone,  whether  artery,  nerve, 
vein,  or  muscle. 

The  liver,  though  seated  on  the  right  side,  yet,  by 
the  subclavian  division,  doth  equidistantly  com- 
municate its  activity  unto  either  arm.  —  Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

The  chyle  first  mixcth  with  the  blood  in  the  sub- 
clavian vein,  and  enters  with  it  into  the  heart,  where 
it  is  very  imperfectly  mixed,  there  being  no  mechan- 
ism nor  fermentation  to  convert  it  into  blood,  which 
is  effected  by  the  lungs.— Arbuthnot. 

Subcommittee,  s.     Subordinate  committee. 
Their   sequestrators   and   subcommittees   [were] 
men  for  the  most  part  of  insatiable  hands.— Milton 
History  of  England,  b.  iii. 

Subconstellation.  *.  Subordinate  or  se- 
condary constellation. 

As  to  the  picture  of  the  seven  stars,  if  thereby  be 
meant  the  Pleiades,  or  Subconstellation  upon  the 
back  of  Taurus,  with  what  congruity  they  are  de- 
scribed in  a  clear  night  an  ordinary  eye  may  dis- 
cover.—Air  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 
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subcontracted,  part.  adj.  Contracted  after 
a  former  contract. 

Your  claim, 

I  bar  it  in  the  interest  of  my  wife ; 
"Tis  she  is  subcontracted  to  this  lord, 
And  I  her  husband  contradict  your  banns. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  v.  3, 

Subcontrary.  adj.  In  Logic.  See  extract, 
and  under  Subaltern,  adj. 

If  two  particular  propositions  differ  in  quality 
they  are  subcontraries :  as,  some  vine  is  a  tree ; 
some  vine  is  not  a  tree.  These  may  be  both  true 
together,  but  they  can  never  be  both  false.—  Watts. 

Subcutaneous,  adj.  [JLat.  cutis  =  skin.] 
Lying;  under  the  skin. 

Accidental  wounds  often  burrow  beneath  the 
skin  ;  perhaps  to  a  considerable  extent.  But  these, 
usually,  partake  more  of  the  contused  arid  lace- 
rated, than  of  the  incised  character.  They  inflame, 
almost  invariably ;  and  often  it  is  an  early  duty  of 
the  surgeon,  in  their  treatment,  to  undo  their  sub- 
cutaneous character  by  free  incision ;  so  as  to  avert 
disaster,  otherwise  likely  to  occur,  in  consequence 
of  acute  suppuration. — Miller,  Principles  of  Sur- 
gery, p. 679 :  1850. 
Subdeacon.  s.  [Lat.  subdiaconus.~] 

In  the  Romish  church  they  have  a  subdeacon,  who 
is  the  deacon's  servant. — Ayiiffe,  Parergon  Juris 
Canonici. 

The  tradition  of  the  eastern  churches  is  other- 
wise than  that  of  the  Roman  church:  for  their 
priests,  deacons,  or  subcleacons  are  married. — Bishop 
Mall,  Epistle,  ii.  3. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  inferiour  order  of  acolite 
on  the  5th  of  December,  1361 ;  to  the  order  of  sub- 
deacon,  a  superior  and  holy  order  in  the  church  of 
Rome's  account,  on  the  12th  of  March  following.— 
Bishop  Lowth,  Life  of  Wykeham,  §  1. 

Subdeaconry.    s.      Roman   Catholic  order 
and  office  of  a  subdeacon  ;  subdeaconship. 
Ye  come  to  be  promoted  here  to  the  holye  order 
of  subdeaconrie. — Martin,  Marriage  of  Priests, 
O.  ii. :  1550. 

Subdeaconship.  s.  State,  condition,  or 
rank,  of  a  subdeacon  ;  subdeaconry. 

We  have  no  need  of  subdeaconship,  more  than  the 
churches  in  the  apostles'  times ;  and  in  truth  those 
whom  we  call  clerks,  and  sextons,  perform  what  is 
necessary  in  this  behalf. — Bishop  Bedell,  Life  and 
Letters,  p.  479. 

Subdean.  s.  t[Lat.  subdecanus.']  Vicegerent 
of  a  dean. 

Whenever  the  dean  and  chapter  confirm  any  act, 
that  such  confirmation  may  be  valid,  the  dean  must 
join  in  person,  and  not  in  the  person  of  a  deputy  or 
subdean  only. — Ayiiffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

Subdeanery.  s.  Rank  and  office  of  sub- 
dean. 

The  subdeanery  of  York,  founded  anno  1229,  has 
the  impropriation  of  Preston  in  Holderness.— Bacon, 
Liber  Regis,  p.  1102. 

Subderisorious.  adj.  Scoffing  or  ridiculing 
with  tenderness  and  delicacy.  Rare. 

This  Subderisorious  mirth  is  far  from  giving  any 
offence  to  us :  it  is  rather  a  pleasant  condiment  of 
our  conversation.— Dr.  H.  More. 

Subdialect.  s.     Subordinate  dialect. 

The  Italian  is  the  smoothest  and  softest  running, 
language  that  is,  for  there  is  not  a  word,  except  some 
few  monosyllables,  conjunctions,  and  prepositions, 
that  end  with  a  consonant  in  the  whole  language ; 
nor  is  there  any  vulgar  speech  which  hath  more 
subdialects  in  so  small  a  tract  of  ground,  for  Italy 
itself  affords  above  eight. . . .  There  is  besides  these 
subdialects  of  the  Italians,  Spanish,  and  French,  an- 
other speech, . . .  called  Franco,  which  may  be  said 
to  be  composed  of  all  three.— Howell.  Letters,  b.  ii. 
letter  69. 

Sub  distinction,  s.     Subordinate  distinction. 
Never  labouring  by  hard  words,  and  then  by  need- 
less distinctions  and  subdistinctions  to  amuse  his 
hearers,  and  get  glory  to  himself.—/.  Walton,  Life 
of  Hooker.    (Ord  MS.) 

Subdiversify.  v.  a.  Diversify  with  subor- 
dinate distinctions  what  is  already  diversi- 
fied. 

The  same  wool  one  man  felts  into  a  hat,  another 
weaves  it  into  cloth,  another  into  arras ;  and  these 
variously  subdiversijied  according  to  the  fancy  of 
the  artificer.— Sir  M.  Hale. 

Subdivide,  v.  a.  Divide  a  part  into  yet  more 
parts. 

In  the  rise  of  eight,  in  tones,  there  be  two  bee- 
mols,  or  half  notes ;  so  as  if  you  divide  the  tones 
equally,  the  eight  is  but  seven  whole  and  equal 
notes ;  and  if  you  subdivide  that  into  half  notes,  as 
in  the  stops  of  a  lute,  it  maketh  the  number  thirteen. 
—Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

When  Brutus  and  Cassius  were  overthrown,  soon 
after  Antonius  and  Octavianus  brake  and  subdi- 
vided.—Id. 
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The  glad  father  glories  in  his  child, 
When  he  can  subdivide  a  fraction. 

Lord  Roscommon 

.„.  .  When  the  progenies  of  Cham  and  Japhet  swarme< 
into  colonies,  and  those  colonies  were  subdivides 
into  many  others,  in  time  their  descendants  lost  th 
primitive  rites  of  divine  worship,  retaining  only  th 
notion  of  one  deity. — Dryden. 
Subdivision.  -•. 

1.  Act  of  subdividing. 

When  any  of  the  parts  of  any  idea  are  farther  di 
vided,  in  order  to  a  clear  explication  of  the  whole 
this  is  called  a  subdivision;  as  when  a  year  is  di 
vided  into  months,  each  month  into  days,  and  eacl 
day  into  hours,  which  may  be  farther  subdivide 
into  minutes  and  seconds.—  Watts,  Logick. 

2.  Parts  distinguished  by  a  second  division. 

How  can  we  see  such  a  multitude  of  souls  casi 
Under  so  many  subdivisions  of  misery,  without  re- 
flecting on  the  absurdity  of  a  government  that  sa- 
crifices the  happiness  of  so  many  reasonable  beings 
to  the  glory  of  one?— Addison. 

In  the  decimal  table  the  subdivisions  of  the  cubit. 
as  span,  palm,  and  digit,  are  deduced  from  the 
shorter  cubit. — Arbuthnot. 

Subdolous.  adj.  [Lat.  subdolus,  from  dolus 
=  trick,  fraud.]  Cunning ;  subtle  ;  sly. 

Subdolous  and  dishonest  actions. — Bishop  Rey- 
nolds, On  the  Passions,  ch.  ixix. 

Illusive  simulations,  and  subdolous  artifices.  — 
Barrow,  Sermons,  serm.  v. 

Subduabie.  adj.  Capable  of  being  subdued 
Rare. 

He  hath  indeed  confessed  in  a  certain  place,  that 
he  had  a  natural  touch  of  enthusiasm  in  his  com- 
plexion: but  such  as  (he  thanks  God)  was  ever 
governable  enough;  and  which  he  had  found  at 
length  perfectly  subduable. — Dr.  Ward,  Life  of 
Henry  More,  p.  43. 
Subdual,  s.  Act  of  subduing. 

Good  is  not  only  produced  by  the  subdual  of  the 
passions,  but  by  the  turbulent  exercise  of  them. — 
warburton. 

Subduce.  v.  a.  [Lat.  sulduco  (from  duco  = 
I  lead)  ;  pass.  part.  subductus.~\ 

1.  Withdraw ;  take  away. 

He  doth  not  always  subdv.ce  his  Spirit  with  his 
visible  presence ;  but  his  very  outward  withdrawing 
is  worthy  of  our  sighs,  worthy  of  our  tears.— Bishop 
Hall,  Contemplations,  b.  iv. 

Our  Master  is  not  subduced,  but  risen. — Ibid. 

Never  was  the  earth  so  peevish  as  to  forbid  the 
sun  when  it  would  shine  on  it,  or  to  slink  away,  or 
subduce  itself  from  its  rays. — Hammond.  Works,  iv. 
658. 

2.  Subtract  by  arithmetical  operation. 

Take  the  other  operation  of  arithmetick,  subduc- 
tion :  if  out  of  that  supposed  infinite  multitude  of 
antecedent  generations  we  should  subduce  ten,  the 
residue  must  be  less  by  ten  than  it  was  before,  and 
yet  still  the  quotient  must  be  infinite. — Sir  M.  Hate. 
Subduct,  v.  a.  Subduce. 

Or  nature  fail'd  in  me,  and  left  some  part 
Not  proof  enough  such  object  to  sustain  ; 
Or  from  my  side  subducting,  took  perhaps 
More  than  enough.  Milton,  Paradise  Lust,  viii.  534. 

From  the  opposite  sides  equal  quantities  are  sub- 
ducted.— Bishop  Berkeley,  Analyst,  §  30. 
Snbduction.  .v. 

1.  Act  of  taking  away. 

O  God,  thine  arm  is  strong  and  mighty;  all  thy 
creatures  rest  themselves  upon  that,  and  are  com- 
fortably sustained.  O  that  we  were  not  more  capa- 
ble of  distrust  than  thine  omnipotent  hand  is  of 
weariness  and  subduction! — Bishop  Hall,  Occa- 
sional Meditations,  §  68. 

Possibly  the  Divine  Beneficence  subducting  that 
influence  which  it  communicated  from  the  time  of 
their  first  creation,  they  were  kept  in  a  state  of  im- 
mortality till  that  moment  of  the  subduction,— Sir 
M.  Hale,  Origination  of  Mankind. 

2.  Arithmetical  subtraction. 

Suppose  we  take  the  other  operation  of  arithme- 
tick, subduction:  if  out  of  that  infinite  multitude  of 
antecedent  generations  we  should  subduce  ten,  the 
residue  must  be  less  by  ten  than  it  was  before  that 
subduction,  and  yet  still  the  quotient  be  infinite.— 
Sir  H.  Hale. 

Subdue,  r.  a. 

1.  Crush;  oppress;  sink;  overpower. 

Nothing  could  have  subdued  nature 
To  such  a  lowness,  but  his  unkind  daughters. 

Sliakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  4. 

If  aught  therein  enjoy'd  were  worthy  to  subdue 
The  soul  of  man.       Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  584. 

2.  Conquer  ;  reduce  under  a  new  dominion. 

Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth, 
and  subdue  it.—  Genesis,  i.  28. 

Augustus  Caesar  subdued  Egypt  to  the  Roman 
em  pirc. — Peacham. 

To  overcome  in  battle,  and  subdue 
Nations,  and  bring  home  spoils. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  691. 
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The  Romans  made  those  times  the  standard  v 
their  wit,  when  they  subdued  the  world.— Bisho 
Sprat. 

3.  Tame ;  break  ;  reduce. 

Nor  is't  unwholesome  to  subdue  the  land 
By  often  exercise  ;  and  where  before 
You  broke  the  earth,  again  to  plow. 

May,  Translation  of  Virgi 

Subduement.  s.  Conquest:  (according  t 
Johnson,  this  is  a  word  not  used,  no 
worthy  to  be  used). 

I  have  seen  thee, 

As  hot  as  Perseus,  spur  thy  Phrygian  steed, 
Bravely  despising  forfeits  and  subduements. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  5 
Subduer.  s.     One  who,  that  which,  subdues 
conqueror ;  tamer  ;  subjugator. 
Great  God  of  might,  that  reigneth  in  the  mind, 

And  all  the  body  to  thy  hest  doth  frame ; 
Victor  of  gods,  subduer  of  mankind, 

That  dost  the  lions  and  fell  tygers  tame, 
Who  can  express  the  glory  of  thy  might  ? 

Spenser 

Their  curious  eye 

Discerns  their  great  subduer's  awful  mien. 
And  corresponding  features  fair.  Philips 

Figs  are  great  subduers  of  acrimony,  useful  ii 
hoarseness  and  coughs,  and  extremely  emollient. — 
Arbuthnot. 

Subduple.  adj.  [Lat.  duplus  =  double.]  Con- 
taining one  part  of  two. 

As  one  of  these  under  pulleys  doth  abate  half  o 
that  heaviness  which  the  weight  hath  in  itself,  am 
cause  the  power  to  be  in  a  subduple  proportioi 
unto  it,  so  two  of  them  do  abate  half  of  that  whicl 
remains,  and  cause  a  subquadruple  proportion,  am 
three  a  subsextuple. — Bisliop  \Vilkins, Mathetnatica 
Magick. 

Subduplicate.  adj.     Subduple. 

The  motion  generated  by  the  forces  in  the  whol. 
passage  of  the  body  or  thing  through  that  space 
shall  be  in  a  Subduplicate  proportion  of  the  forces 
— Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 

Subeditor,    s.      Subordinate,  assistant,  de- 
puty, or  under-editor. 
Subedltorial.  adj.    Connected  with,  relating 
to,  constituted  by,  the  functions  of  a  sub- 
editor. 

Anaxagoras  Chaumette  we  saw  mounted  on  bourne 
stones,  while  Tallien  worked  sedentary  at  the  sub- 
editorial  desk.—  Carlyle,  Tlie  French  Revolution 
pt.  ii.  b.  i.  ch.  iv. 

Subfusk.  adj.  [Lat.  subfuscus,  fromfuscus  = 
brown,  greyish  brown.]  Having  a  some- 
what brown,  or  brownish,  colour.  Hare. 

The  Portuguese's  complexion  was  a  little  upon  the 
subfusk.—Tatler,  no.  260. 

O'er  whose  quiescent  walls 
Arachne's  unmolested  care  has  drawn 
Curtains  subfusk.  Shenslone,  Economy,  pt.  iii 

Subgovernor.  s.  Subordinate,  subaltern, 
vice  or  deputy  governor. 

The  sub-governor  general  .  . .  might  arrive  in  the 
sloop  that  was  daily  expected  from  Okotzk.— Cook 
Third  Voyage,  b.  vi.  ch.  v.  (Rich.) 

Subhastation.  s.  [Lat.  hastd,  the  ablative 
case  of  liasta  =  lance,  spear  ;  this  being  the 
symbol  of  a  sale  by  auction  in  ancient 
Rome  ;  vendle  sub  hastd  =  to  be  sold  by 
auction.]  Sale  by  auction.  No  true  English 
word. 

One  of  the  best  parts  of  their  law  is  the  way  of 
selling  estates,  which  is  likewise  practised  in  Switz- 
erland, and  is  called  Subhastation,  from  the  Roman 
custom  of  selling  sub-hasld.  —  Bislwp  Burntt, 
Travels,  p.  9. 

Subbumerate.  v.  a.  [Lat.  humerus  =  shoul- 
der.] Place  a  shoulder  under  anything ; 
bear,  or  carry  anything  by  so  doing;  take 
on  one's  shoulders.  Rare. 

Ho  should  .  .  .  freely  sub-humerate  the  burden 
which  was  Ins.— Fellthaui,  Resolves,  Ixxxii.  (Ricli.) 
Subindlcation.  .v.   [Lat.  indico  =  1  point  out ; 
indicatio,  -otiis.']     Tacit,  secret,  imperfect 
indication,   or  act  of  making  known   by 
signs  or  hints  of  anything. 

The  types  of  Christ  served  to  the  snbindicaiion 
and  shadowing  of  heavenly  things.— Harrow?,  Ser- 
mons, vol.  ii.  serui.  xix. 

Subinduce.  v.  a.  Insinuate;  suggest;  offer; 
bring  into  consideration  indirectly  or  im- 
perfectly. 

Our  innovators  by  this  artifice  do  niter  our  settled 
doctrines ;  nay,  they  do  subinduce  points  repugnant. 
— Sir  E.  JJering,  Sketches  in  Parliament,  p.  11. 
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Snblnfendation.  *.  Subordinate  infeuda- 
tion,  i.e.  feudal  tenure  under  one  who  was 
himself  holding  under  a  superior. 

In  England  even  the  practice  of  sub-infeudation 

. . .  was  checked  by  Ma^na  Charta,  and  forbidden  by 

the  statute  18  Edward  I.  called  Quia  Emptores 

A  custom  very  similar  in  effect  to  sub-infeudation 
was  the  tenure  by  fr6rage,  which  prevailed  in  many 
parts  of  France.  Primogeniture,  in  that  extreme 
which  our  common  law  has  established,  was  un- 
known, I  believe,  in  every  country  upon  the  Conti- 
nent. ...  In  the  early  times  of  the  feudal  policy, 
when  military  service  was  the  great  object  of  the 
relation  between  lord  and  vassal,  this,  like  all  other 
sub-infeudation,  was  rather  advantageous  to  the 
former.  For  when  the  homage  of  a  fief  was  divided, 
the  service  was  diminished  in  proportion. . . .  What- 
ever opposition,  therefore,  was  made  to  the  rights  of 
sub-in  feudati on  or  frerage  would  indicate  a  decay  in 
the  military  character,  the  liviiiR  principle  of  feudal 
tenure.  —  Hallam,  View  of  tlie  State  of  Europe 
during  tlie  M'uldle  Aries,  ch.  ii.  pt.  i. 

The  spirit  of  a  feudal  monarchy,  which  compelled 
every  lord  to  act  by  the  advice  and  assent  of  his 
immediate  vassal,  established  no  relation  between 
him  and  those  who  held  nothing  at  his  hands.  They 
were  included,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  in  their 
superiors ;  and  the  feudal  incidents  were  due  to  him 
from  the  whole  of  his  vassal's  fief,  whatever  tenants 
might  possess  it  by  sub-infeudation.— Ibid.,  ch.  viii. 
pt.  iii. 

Subingression.  s.  [Lat.  ingredior  =  l  step 
in  ;  pret.  part,  ingressus.]  Secret,  or  im- 
perfect entrance. 

The  pressure  of  the  ambient  air  is  strengthened 
upon  the  accession  of  the  air  sucked  out;  which 
forceth  the  neighbouring  air  to  a  violent  subingres- 
sion  of  its  parts. — Buyle. 

Subitaneous.  adj.  [Lat.  subitaneus.~\  Sudden. 
Subitany.  adj.  [so  accented  in  the  previous 
edition ;  the  evidence,  however,  how  the 
author  pronounced  it,  is  deficient.  Subi- 
taneous. Rare. 

This  which  I  have  now  commented  is  very  subi- 
tany,  and,  I  fear,  confused.— Hales,  Golden  Remains, 
p.  290 :  1630. 

Subjacent,  adj.  [Lat.  subjacens,  subjacentis. 
The  accent  here  is  doubtful ;  the  pronun- 
ciation adjacent  being  more  correct,  and 
by  no  means  uncommon.  The  form  adja- 
cent suggests  that  the  a  is  long,  which  is 
erroneous.  Whichever  way  we  ntter  the 
word,  we  must  remember  "that  the  Latin 
form  is  not  adjacens,  but  adjdcens.  Mu- 
tatis mutandis,  this  is  what  applies  to,  and 
has  been  said  under,  Adjacent.]  Lying 
under. 

The  superficial  parts  of   mountains  are  washed 

away  by  rains,  and  borne  down  upon  the  subjacent 

plains.—  Woodward. 

Subject,  adj.  [Lat.  subjectus,  pass.  part,  of 
subjicio  =  lay,  cast,  throw,  place  under; 
subjectio,  -OMZ'S.] 

1.  Placed  or  situated  under. 

Long  he  them  bore  above  the  subject  plaine. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Th'  eastern  tower, 

Whose  height  commands,  as  subject,  all  the  vale, 
To  see  the  fight. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  2. 

2.  Living  under  the   rule   or  dominion   of 
another. 

Esau  was  never  subject  to  Jacob,  but  founded  a 
distinct  people  and  government,  and  was  himself 
prince  over  them.— Locke. 

Christ,  since  his  incarnation,  has  been  subject  to 
the  Father,  and  will  be  so  also,  in  his  human  ca> 
pacitv,  after  he  has  delivered  up  his  mediatorial 
Kingdom.— Bishop  Waterland. 

.  Exposed  ;  liable  ;  obnoxious. 

Most  subject  is  the  fattest  soil  to  weeds ; 
And  he,  tin;  noble  image  of  my  youth, 
Is  overspread  with  them. 

Shakespeur,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  4. 
All  human  things  are  subject  to  decay. 
And  when  fate  summons  monarch*  must  obey. 

Uryden,  Macjletinoe,  1. 
.  Obedient ;  manageable. 

Over  and  beside  that,  they  [rings]  are  made  in  a 
round  and  circular  figure,  winch  is  tlie  n.ost  perfect 
of  all  other;  they  are  beside  so  subject  and  light, 
that  they  may  be  worne  on  the  least  linger  of  the 
hand.—  Time's  Storehouse,  09U.  (Oi  d  US.) 

Subject,  s. 

.  One   who  lives   under   the  dominion   of 
another  :  (opposed  to  governor). 
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SUBJECTIVE/ 

Erery  object's  duty  is  tho  king's;  but  every  sub- 
ject's soul  is  his  own.—  Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iv.  1. 

Never*w6/«rtlong'dtobeaking, 
As  I  do  long  and  wish  »**£*£  paf(  „  ^  fc 

Those  I  call  subjects  which  are  governed  by  the 
ordinary  laws  and  magistrates  of  the  sovereign.—  Sir 
J  Davits,  Discourxeof  the  State  of  Ireland. 

We  must  understand  and  confess  a  king  to  be  a 
tether;  a  subject  to  be  »  son  ;  and  therefore  honour 
to  be  by  nature  most  due  from  tho  natural  subject 
to  the  natural  king.—  Holyday. 

The  subject  must  obey  his  prince,  because  God 
commands  it.  human  laws  require  it.—  Swift. 

W  ere  subjects  so  but  only  by  their  choice, 
And  not  from  birth  did  forced  dominion  take, 
Our  prince  alone  would  have  the  pubhck  voice. 

Dryden,  Anniis  Mirabdts,  xliv. 

Heroick  kings,  whose  high  perfections  have  made 
them  awful  to  their  subjects,  can  struggle  with  and 
subdue  the  corruption  of  the  times.—  Sir  W.  Dave- 

2.  That   on   which    any    operation,    either 
mental  or  material,  is  performed. 

Now  spurs  the  lated  traveller  apace, 
To  gain  the  timely  inn,  and  near  approaches 
The  subject  of  our  watch. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  in.  S. 


This  subject  for  ^"H^fSgjf^  ix.  25. 


Here  he  would  have  us  fix  our  thoughts  ;  nor  are 
they  too  dry  a  subject  for  our  contemplation.—  Dr. 
H.  'More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

I  will  not  venture  on  so  nice  a  subject  with,  my 
severe  style.—  Ibid. 

Blake  choice  of  a  subject  beautiful  and  noble, 
which  being  capable  of  all  the  graces  that  colours, 
and  elegance  of  design  can  give,  shall  afford  a 
perfect  art,  an  ample  field  of  matter  wherein  to 
expatiate.—  Dryden. 

The  subject  of  a  proposition  is  that  concerning 
which  anything  is  affirmed  or  denied.  —  Watts: 

Sly  real  design  is,  that  of  publishing  your  praises 
to  the  world  ;  not  upon  the  subject  of  your  noble 
birth.—  Swift. 

3.  That  in  which  anything  inheres  or  exists  : 
(here  is  nearly  an  equivalent  of  the  com- 
moner term  Substance.) 

Anger  ix  certainly  a  kind  of  baseness,  as  it  appears 
well  in  the  weakness  of  those  subjects  in  whom  it 
reigns,  children,  women,  old  folks,  sick  folks.— 
Bacon,  Essays,  Of  Anger. 

4.  Ill  Logic.   One  of  the  two  terms  by  which, 
in  conjunction  with  the  copula,  a  proposi- 
tion is  constructed  ;  and,  of  these  two,  the 
name  of  that  object  of  thought  concerning 
which  the  statement  is  made;  the  corre- 
sponding term,  i.e.  the  word  which  delivers 
what  the  statement  is,  being  the  predicate  ; 
the  copula  telling  us  whether  the  two  are 
or  are  not  in  agreement.    In  '  A  is  B,'  or 
«  A  is  not  B,'  '  A  '  is  the  subject,  '  B  '  the 
predicate,  '  is  '  or  '  is  not  '  the  copula. 

Every  proposition  consists  of  a  subject  and  a  pre- 
dicate. In  English  these  are  distinguished  by  their 
position,  the  subject  standing  first,  the  predicate 
fast.  '  Happiness  is  pleasure."  Here  '  happiness  '  is 
the  subject,  '  pleasure  '  the  predicate.  If  we  change 
their  order,  and  say  '  Pleasure  is  happiness,'  then 
'pleasure'  becomes  the  subject,  and  '  happiness'  the 
predicate.  In  Greek  these  are  distinguished  not  by 
any  order  or  position,  but  by  help  of  the  article 
which  the  subject  always  assumes,  and  the  predicate 
in  most  instances  (some  few  excepted)  rejects.  — 
Harris,  Hermes,  b.  ii.  ch.  i. 

A  syllogism  being  resolvable  into  three  proposi 
tions,  and  each  proposition  containing  two  terms  . 
of  these  terms,  that  which  is  spoken  of  is  called  tin 
subject;  that  which  is  said  of  it,  the  predicate;  am 
these  two  are  called  the  terms  (orextremes)  because 
\ofnc»\\y,thesubject  is  placed  first,  and  the  predicate 
last,  and  in  the  middle  the  copula,  which  indicates 
the  act  of  judgment,  as  by  it  the  predicate  is  af 
firmed  or  denied  of  the  subject.  The  copula  mus 
be  either  '  is  '  or  '  is  not  ;  '  which  expressions  indicate 
simply  that  you  affirm  or  deny  the  predicate,  or  the 
subject.  The  substantive-verb  is  the  only  verb  re 
cognised  by  logic,  inasmuch  as  all  others  are  com 
pound  •,  being  resolvable  by  means  of  the  verb  '  t< 
be'  and  a  participle  or  adjective  ;  e.g.  '  The  Roman: 
conquered.'  The  word  '  conquered  '  is  both  copula 
and  predicate,  being  equivalent  to  'were  (copula 
victorious*  (predicate).  —  Archbishop  Whately,  Ele 
ments  of  Logic,  b.  ii.  ch.  i.  §  2. 

5.  In  Grammar.     Nominative  case  ;  i.e.  the 
only  case  of  a  noun  which  can,  by  itself 
constitute  the  subject  of  a  proposition. 

6.  In  Mental  Philosophy.    Active  and  im- 
mediate  sentient  or  thinking  element  in 
the  formation  of  a  conception,  notion,  or 
idea,  concerning  something  thought  about, 
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i.e.  an  Object.  In  this  explanation  the 
words  active  and  immediate  must  not 
be  neglected ;  inasmuch  as,  in  a  thought 
concerning  another  thought  both  elements 
are  sentient ;  though  only  one  (except,  of 
course,  so  far  as  it  is  a  cause  of  thought) 
is  immediate  and  active.  As  Object  and 
Subject  are  thus  contrasted  with,  and 
complementary  to,  each  other,  Obj ect  and 
Objective  are  referred  to;  the  extracts 
illustrating  each  other.  Ego,  too,  is  re- 
ferred to ;  the  only  subject  known  primarily 
to  the  thinker  being  himself  (i.e.  myself,  I, 
or  Ego). 

The  thing  'which  is  not  of  the  mind,  and  can  be 
imagined  to  exist  without  the  mind,  is  the  object : 
the  mind  itself  is  called  the  subject  of  that  object. 
Thus,  even  a  relation  between  two  minds  may  be  an 
object  to  a  third  mind.  Logic  considers  only  the 
connexion  of  the  subjective  and  objective ;  it  treats 
of  things  'non  secundum  se,  sed  secundum  esse 
quod  habent  in  animo.'— De  Morgan,  Syllabus  of  a 
Proposed  System  of  Logic,  §  iv. 

In  analysing  every  intellectual  act  we  necessarily 
make  between  ourselves,  the  conscious  subject,  and 
that  of  which  we  are  conscious,  the  object.  '  I  know,' 
and  '  something  is  known  by  me,'  are  convertible 
propositions;  every  mental  act  which  is  not  thus 
resolvable  belongs  to  the  emotional  part  of  our 
nature,  as  distinguished  from  the  intelligent  and 
percipient.  For  the  distinction  between  subject  and 
object,  the  neglect  of  which  has  been  the  cause  of 
infinite  confusion  and  perplexity,  we  are  indebted  to 
the  schoolmen,  from  whom  it  was  derived  (through 
Wolf  and  Leibnitz)  by  Kant  and  the  modern 
German  philosophers.— Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary 
of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

As  i\ie  first  element  in  a  compound,  or  as 
adjectival  in  construction  (with  matter}. 
Mass  of  materials  upon  which  an  opinion, 
delivered  in  a  proposition,  has  to  be  formed ; 
i.e.  matter  for  which  a  predicate  has  to  be 
found  (i.e.  something  to  be  said  about  it), 
and  also  a  copula  stating  whether  the  two 
terms  agree  or  disagree.  The  sense  ol 
subject  here  is  purely  logical,  dealing  solely 
with  subject  as  the  name  of  a  term  in  a 
proposition.  In  no  case  can  it  be  treated 
as  equivalent  to  Subjective. 

I  enter  into  the  subject  matter  of  my  discourse.— 
Dryden. 

Subject,  v.  a. 

1.  Put;  place;  lay  under. 

The  medal,  faithful  to  its  charge  of  fame, 
Through  climes  and  ages  bears  each  form  and  name 
In  one  short  view,  subjected  to  our  eye, 
Gods,  emperors,  heroes,  sages,  beauties  lie. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  v.  31 

2.  Reduce  to  submission ;  make  subordinate 
make  submissive. 

My  nation  was  subjected  to  your  lords ; 
It  was  the  force  of  conquest ;  force  with  force 
Is  well  ejected.          Milton,  Samson  Arjonistes,  1205 

3.  Enslave. 

I  live  on  bread  like  you,  feel  want  like  you, 
Taste  grief,  need  friends,  like  you:  subjected  thus, 
How  can  you  say  to  me,  I  am  a  king? 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  iii.  2 

I  see  thee,  in  that  fatal  hour, 
Subjected  to  the  victor's  cruel  power, 
Led  hence  a  slave.  Dryden 

Last  Parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache 

The  blind  will  always  be  led  by  those  that  see,  o 
fall  into  the  ditch :  and  he  is  the.most  subjected, tiie 
most  enslaved,  who  is  so  in  his  understanding.  — 
Locke. 

4.  Expose;  make  liable,  or  obnoxious  to  any 
thing. 

If  the  vessels  yield,  it  subjects  the  person  to  al 
the  inconveniences  of  an  erroneous  circulation. — 
Arbuthnot. 

5.  Submit ;  make  unaccountable. 

God  is  not  bound  to  subject  his  ways  of  operation 
to  the  scrutiny  of  our  thoughts,  and  confine  him 
self  to  do  nothing  but  what  we  must  comprehend 
— Locke. 

Before  the  conduct  of  the  unlucky  licenser  had 
been  brought  under  the  consideration  of  Parlis 
meiit,  the  Commons  had  resolved,  without  an 
division,  and,  as  far  as  appears,  without  any  discus 
sion,  that  the  Act  whicn  subjected  literature  to  i 
censorship  should  be  continued.—  Macaulay  His 
tory  of  England,  ch.  xix. 

6.  Make  subservient. 

Man  he  made,  and  for  him  built 
Magnificent  this  world,  and  earth  his  seat; 
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Him  lord  pronounced,  and,  O  indignity !  ' 
Subjected  to  his  service  angel-wings. 

Hilton,  Paradise  Lost,  is.  152. 

Subjected,  part.  adj.     In  extract,  subjacent. 

Down  the  cliffe  as  fast 
To  the  subjected  plain. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xn.  639. 
Subjection,  s. 

1.  Act  of  subduing. 

After  the  conquest  of  the  kingdom,  and  subjection 
of  the  rebels,  enquiry  was  made  who  they  were, 
that,  fighting  against  the  king,  had  saved  themselves 
by  flight.— (Sir  M.  Hale. 

2.  State  of  being  under  government. 

Because  the  subjection  of  the  body  to  the  will  is 
by  natural  necessity,  the  subjection  of  the  will  unto 
God  voluntary ;  we  therefore  stand  in  need  of  di- 
rection after  what  sort  our  wills  and  desires  may  be 
rightly  conformed  to  his.  —  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

How  hard  it  is  now  for  him  to  frame  himself  to 
subjection,  that,  having  once  set  before  his  eyes  the 
hope  of  a  kingdom,  hath  found  encouragement. — 
Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

.Both  in  subjection  now  to  sensual  appetite. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  1128. 

Subjective,  adj.     Having  the  character  of, 
relating  to,  connected  with,  constituted  by, 
a  subject. 
I.Asa  subject  in  a  political  sense. 

What  eye  can  look,  through  clear  love's  spectacle, 

On  virtue's  majesty  that  shines  in  beauty, 
But,  as  to  nature's  divin'st  miracle, 
Performs  not  to  it  all  subjective  duty  ? 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Witte's  Pilgrimage,  sign.  D.  2. 

2.  As  a  subject  in  logic  and  mental  phi- 
losophy. 

Certainty,  according  to  the  schools,  is  distin- 
guished into  objective  and  subjective:  objective  is 
when  the  proposition  is  certainly  true  in  itself;  and 
subjective,  when  we  are  certain  of  the  truth  of  it. — 
Watts. 

Kant . . .  declared  that  a  science  of  existence  was 
beyond  the  compass  of  our  faculties :  that  pure  rea- 
son, as  purely  subjective,  and  conscious  of  nothing 
but  itself,  was  therefore  unable  to  ensure  the  reality 
of  aught  beyond  the  phsenomena  of  its  personal  mo- 
difications. ...  In  the  philosophy  of  mind,  subjec- 
tive denotes  what  is  to  be  referred  to  the  thinking 
subject,  the  ego:  objective  what  belongs  to  the 
object  of  thought,  the  non-ego.  It  may  be  safe, 
perhaps,  to  say  a  few  words  in  vindication  of  our 
employment  of  these  terms. . . .  The  exact  distinc- 
tion of  Subject  and  Object  was  first  made  by  the 
schoolmen ;  and  to  the  schoolmen  the  vulgar  lan- 
guages are  principally  indebted  for  what  precision 
and  analytic  subtilty  they  possess.  These  correla- 
tive terms  correspond  to  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant distinction  in  philosophy;  they  embody  the 
original  antithesis  in  consciousness  of  self  and  not- 
self — a  distinction  which,  in  fact,  involves  the  whole 
science  of  mind;  for  psychology  is  nothing  more 
than  a  determination  of  the  Subjective  and  the  Ob- 
jective in  themselves,  and  in  their  reciprocal  rela- 
tions.— Sir  W.Hamilton,  Dismssions  on  Philosophy 
and  Literature,  p.  5  :  1853. 

Th  reader  must . . .  bear  in  mind  the  distinction 
between  relative  and  absolute  motion  ...  if  a  spec- 
tator at  rest  view  a  certain  number  of  moving  ob- 
jects, they  will  group  and  arrange  themselves  to  his 
eye,  at  each  successive  moment  in  a  very  different 
way  from  what  they  would  do  were  he  in  active 
motion  among  them. . . .  How  is  such  a  spectator  to 
disentangle  from  each  other  the  two  parts  of  the 
apparent  motions  of  these  external  objects, — that 
which  arises  from  the  effect  of  his  own  change  of 
place,  and  which  is  therefore  only  apparent  (or,  as 
a  German  metaphysician  would  s«y,  subjective, 
having  reference  only  to  him  as  perceiving  it,)— and 
that  which  is  real  (or  objective— having  a  positive 
existence,  whether  perceived  by  him  or  not)  P  By 
what  rule  is  he  to  ascertain,  from  the  appearances 
presented  to  him  while  himself  in  motion,  what 
would  be  the  appearances  were  he  at  rest  ?  It  by 
no  means  follows,  indeed,  that  he  would  even  then 
at  once  obtain  a  clear  conception  of  all  the  motions 
of  all  the  objects.  The  appearances  so  presented  to 
him  would  have  still  something  subjective  about 
them. — Sir  J.  Uerschel,  Outlines  of  Astronomy. 

The  fundamental  antithesis  of  philosophy  of  which 
I  have  to  speak  has  been  brought  into  great  promi- 
nence in  the  writings  of  modern  German  philoso- 
phers, and  has  conspicuously  formed  the  basis  of 
their  systems.  They  have  indicated  this  antithesis 
by  the  terms  Subjective  and  Objective.  According 
to  the  technical  language  of  old  writers,  a  thing  and 
its  qualities  are  described  as  Suliject  and  Attributes ; 
and  thus  a  man's  faculties  and  acts  are  attributes 
of  which  he  is  the  Subject.  The  mind  is  the  Subject 
in  which  ideas  inhere.  Moreover,  the  man's  facul- 
ties and  acts  are  employed  upon  external  objects ; 
and  from  objects  all  his  sensations  arise.  Hence  the 
part  of  a  man's  knowledge  which  belongs  to  his  own 
mind,  is  Subjective:  that  which  flows  in  upon  him. 
from  the  world  external  to  him,  is  Objective.  And 
as  in  man's  contemplation  of  nature,  there  is  always 
some  act  of  thought  which  depends  upon  himself, 
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and  some  matter  of  thought  which  is  independent   Subjunctive,  adj. 
of  him,  there  is,  in  every  part  of  his  knowledge,  a         ««A,Vm/-/»'/11 
subjective  and  an  objective  element.    The  combina- 
tion of  the  two  elements,  the  subjective  or  ideal,  and 
the  objective  or  observed,  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
give  us  any  insight   into   the   laws   of  nature.— 
Whewell,  History  of  Scientific  Ideas,  vol.  i.  p.  35 : 
1858. 

Sensations  and  ideas  in  our  knowledge  are  like 
matter  and  form  in  bodies.  Matter  cannot  exist 
without  form,  nor  form  without  matter :  vet  the  two 
are  altogether  distinct  and  opposite.  There  is  no 
possibility  either  of  separating,  or  of  confounding 
them.  The  same  is  the  case  with  sensations  and 
ideas.  Ideas  are  not  transformed,  but  informed 
sensations;  for  without  ideas,  sensations  have  no 
form.  The  sensations  are  the  objective,  the  ideas 
the  subjective  part  of  every  act  of  perception  or 
knowledge.— Id.,  Novum  Organon  Renovatum,  b.  i. 
aphorisms  vi.  yii.  viii. 

Hegel,  for  his  part,  will  not  view  these  principles 
of  pure  thought  and  pure  sense  as  only  subjective, 
as  attributes  that  belong  to  us,  and  are  only  in  us,  as 
attributes  only  human :  he  considers  them,  on  the 
contrary,  as  absolutely  universal  general  principles, 
on  which,  and  according  to  which,  the  all  or  whole 
is  formed  and  fashioned.— J.  H.  Stirling,  Secret  of 
Heael,  vol.  i.  p.  127  :  1^05. 

We  can  conceive  now  how  Hegel  was  enabled  to 
get  beyond  the  limited  subjective  form  of  Kant's 
mere  system  of  human  knowledge,  and  convert  that 
system  into  something  universal  and  objective.— 
Ibid,  vol.i.  p.  132. 

The  fiery  heads  that  light  up  the  day  with  the 
rockets  of  genius,  have  yet,  in  subjective  vanity, 
subjective  impatience,  hardly  opportunity  for  the 
slow  and  laborious  accumulation  of  principles.  By 
such  men,  then,  Hegel  is  not  to  be  judged,  nor  by 
the  revolt  of  such  men  is  his  school  destroyed. — Id., 
Translation  of  Schwegler's  Handbook  of  the  His- 
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tor y  of  Philosophy,  p.  436:  1S68. 

Terms  are  used  in  four  different  senses.  Two  ob- 
jective, directed  towards  the  external  object,  or,  to 
use  old  phrases,  of  first  intention,  or  representing 
first  notions.  Two  subjective,  directed  towards  the 
internal  mind,  of  second  intention,  or  representing 
second  notions.  In  objective  use  the  name  repre- 
sents, 1.  The  individual  object ; . . .  2.  The  individual 
quality. ...  In  subjective  use  tho  name  represents, 
1.  A  class,  a  collection  of  individual  objects,  named 
after  a  quality  which  is  in  thought  as  being  in  each 
one;  2.  An  attribute,  the  notion  of  quality  as  it 
exists  in  the  mind  to  be  given  to  ...  a  class.  Attri- 
bute is  to  individual  quality  what  class  is  to  indivi- 
dual object. — De  Morgan,  Syllabus  of  a  Proposed 
System  if  Logic,  §§  114, 115,  117. 

In  painting  the  term  subjective  is  now  sometimes 
used  in  criticism  to  indicate  that  the  representation 
of  an  object  or  event  is  modified  by,  or  subjected  to, 
the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  artist ;  and  this  is  in  contra- 
distinction to  objective,  when  the  object  is  repre- 
sented with  strict  individuality.  Rubens  and 
Rembrandt  were  subjective  painters ;  the  Dutch 
and  Flemish  painters  of  stilj  life,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  been  objective  in  their  works. — Brawl e  and 
Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Subjectively,  ado.    In  a  subjective  manner. 

Kant  conceived  these  relations  [theintuitionsand 
categories]  subjectively,  or  from  the  point  of  view  of 
our  thought.  Hegel  conceives  thoni  objectively,  or 
from  the  point  of  view  of  all  thought. — J.  II.  Stirling, 
Secret  of  Hegel,  vol.i.  p.127  :  1865. 

Subjoin,  v.  a.  Add  at  the  end ;  add  after- 
wards ;  add  in  the  way  of  an  appendix ; 
tack  on- 

He  makes  an  excuse  from  ignorance,  the  only 
thing  that  could  take  away  the  fault ;  namely,  that 
he  knew  not  that  he  was  the  high-priest,  and  sub- 
joins a  reason. — South,  Sermons. 
Subjugate,    v.  a.      [Lat.    subjuffatus,    pass, 
part,  of  subjugo  ;  subjugatio,  -onis  :  juyurn 
=  yoke.]     Conquer;  subdue;  bring  under 
dominion  by  force  ;  bring  under  the  yoke ; 
tame ;  reduce. 

O  fav'rite  virgin,  that  hast  warm'd  the  breast 
"Whose  sov'reign  dictates  subjugate  the  east ! 

Prior,  Solomon,  ii.  183. 

He  subjugated  a  king,  and  called  him  his  vassal.— 
Baker. 

Subjugation,  s.  Act  of  bringing  under  the 
yoke  ;  state  of  tliat  so  brought. 

This  was  the  condition  of  the  learned  part  of  the 
world,  after  their  subjugation  by  the  Turks.— Sir 
M.  Hale. 

Subjunction.  *.  [Lat.  junctio  =  joining; 
jungo  =  I  join  ;  pass.  p&rt.jutictus.~\ 

1.  State  of  being  subjoined ;  act  of  subjoin- 
ing. 

The  verb  undergoes  in  Greek  a  different  forma- 
tion ;  and  in  dependence  upon,  or  subjunction  to, 
some  other  verb.— Clarke. 

2.  In   Grammar.      Conjunction:  (this  latter 
being  the   commoner  word).     See   under 
Subjunctive. 
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Subjoined  to  something  else. 
A  few  things  more,  subjunctive  to  the  former,  were 

thought  meet  to  be  castigated  in  preachers  at  that 

time. — Bishop  Racket,  Life  of  A  rchbishop  Williams, 

p.  87. 

2.  In  Grammar.  Name  of  a  mood  ;  a  verb 
being  in  the  subjunctive  mood  when,  instead 
of  standing  alone,  it  depends,  directly  or 
indirectly,  upon  another  verb,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  either  a  conjunction  or  a 
relative  pronoun.  Conjunctive  and  poten- 
tial are  words  with  nearly  the  same  mean- 
ing, the  three  being  interchangeable;  the 
preference  of  one  to  the  other  being  often 
dependent  on  the  language  from  which  the 
grammatical  nomenclature  is  taken,  and 
sometimes  upon  the  mere  habit  of  the 
grammarian.  Of  the  three  terms,  conjunc- 
tive is  the  most  general,  potential  the  most 
specific. 

Sublapsarian.  adj.  [Lat.  lapsus,  pret.  part, 
of  labor  =  I  slide,  slip ;  lapsus  =  a  slide,  slip, 
fall.]  Done  after  the  fall  of  man :  (op- 


posed to  Supralapsarian). 

The  decree  of  reprobation,  according  to  the  sub 
lapsarian  doctrine,  being  nothing  else  but  a  mere 
preterition,  or  non-election  of  some  persons  whom 
God  left  as  he  found,  involved  in  the  guilt  of  the 
first  Adam's  transgression,  without  any  actual  per- 
sonal sin  of  their  own,  when  he  withdrew  some 
others  as  guilty  as  they. — Hammond. 

Sublapsarian.  .v.  One  who  maintains  the 
sublapsarian  doctrine. 

The  sublapsartans  say,  that  Adam  haying  sinned 
freely,  and  his  sin  being  imputed  to  all  his  posterity, 
God  did  consider  mankind,  thus  lost,  with  an  eye  ol 
pity ;  and  having  designed  to  rescue  a  great  number 
out  of  this  lost  state,  he  decreed  to  send  his  Son  to 
die  for  them,  to  accept  of  his  death  on  their  account, 
and  to  give  them  such  assistances  as  should  be  ef- 
fectual both  to  convert  them  to  him,  and  to  make 
them  persevere  to  the  end;  but  for  the  rest,  he 
framed  no  positive  act  about  them,  only  he  left 
them  in  that  lapsed  state  without  intending  that 
they  should  have  the  benefit  of  Christ's  death,  or  of 
efficacious  and  persevering  assistances.  —  Bislwp 
Burnet,  On  the  Articles,  art. xvii. 

Sublate.  v.  a.  [Lat.  sublatus  =  carried, 
borne  away  ;  sublatio,  -onis.']  Taken  off ; 
removed.  Rare. 

By  his  means  and  industry  the  common  wealth  of 
the  realme  was  preserved  from  final  destruction 
and  perpetual  caiamitie,  and  the  auctours  of  the 
mischiefe  sublated  and  plucked  away. — Hall,  Henry 
VI.  an.  1.  (Rich.) 

Sublation.  s.  [Lat.  sublatio,  -onis.~\  Act  of 
taking  away. 

He  could  not  be  forsaken  by  a  sublation  of  union. 
— Bishop,  Hall,  Remains,  p.  1**8. 
Sublevaminous.     s.         [Lat.   sublevamen  = 
support.]     Supporting.     Hare. 

By  God's  upholding  and  sublevaminous  providence 
according  to  his  meer  will,  he  orders,  guides,  and 
governs  &\\.—Felltham,  Resolves,  ii.  2.    (Ord  MS.) 
Sublevation.     s.       [Lat.  sublevatio,    -OWZJL; 
pass.  part,  sublevatus ;  levo  =  I  raise,  lift.] 
Act  of  raising  on  high. 

I  will  be  able  perfectly  to  instruct  you,  not  only 
in  the  longitude  or  true  meridian  of  the  island,  but 
also  in  the  just  latitude  thereof;  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
sublevation  or  height  of  tho  pole  in  that  region.— 
Sir  T.  More,  Utopia,  Giles  to  Bastide. 

The  discontents  and  insurrections  of  the  nobles 
in  England,  though  encouraged  and  supported  by 
foreign  forces,  yet  failed  of  success  against  this  new 
king  and  his  government,  because  they  were  not 
followed  by  any  general  commotion  or  sublevation 
of  the  people.— Sir  W.  Temple,  vol.  ii.  p.  506.  (Ord 
MS.) 

Sublieutenant,  s.  Subordinate  lieutenant. 
The  literary  sublieutenant  corrects  the  proofs. .  . . 
This  sublieutant  can  remark  that,  in  drawing-rooms, 
on  streets,  on  highways,  at  inns,  everywhere  men's 
minds  are  ready  to  kindle  into  a  flame.— Carlyle, 
The  French  Revolution,  pt.  ii.  b.  ii.  ch.  ii. 

Sublimable.  adj.  Capable  of  being  sub- 
limed. 

I  had  subdivided  the  body  of  gold  into  such  mi- 
nute particles   that  they  were  sublimabie.— Boyle, 
Works,  vol.  viii.  p.  629.    (Rich.) 
Sublimableness.  s.    Attribute  suggested  by 
Sublimable;  quality  of  admitting  sub- 
limation. 
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He  obtained  another  concrete  as  to  taste  and 
smell,  and  easy  sublimableness,  as  common  salt  ar- 
moniack. — Boyle. 

Sublimary.  adj.     Elevated.     Rare. 

First  to  the  master  of  the  feast, 

This  health  is  consecrated, 
Thence  to  each  sublimary  guest 

Whose  soul  doth  desire 
This  nectar  to  raise  and  aspire. 

Brome,  The  Painter's  Entertainment.   (Rich.) 

Sublimate,  v.  a.     Exalt ;  heighten  ;  elevate. 

The  precepts  of  Christianity  are  so  excellent  and 
refined,  and  so  apt  to  cleanse  and  sublimate  the 
more  gross  and  corrupt,  as  shews  flesh  and  blood 
never  revealed  it.— Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian 
Piety. 

With  all  his  quick  susceptibility  for  whatever  was 
beautiful  and  bright,  Milton  seems  to  have  needed 
the  soothing  influences  of  the  regularity  and  music 
of  verse  fully  to  bring  out  his  poetry,  or  to  sublimate 
his  imagination  to  the  true  poetical  state.  The 
passion  which  is  an  enlivening  flame  in  his  verse 
half  suffocates  him  with  its  smoke  in  his  prose. — 
Craik,  History  of  English  Literature,  vol.ii.  p.  51. 

Sublimate,  s. 

1.  Anything  raised  by  fire  in  the  retort. 

Enquire  the  manner  of  subliming,  and  what 
metals  endure  subliming,  and  what  body  the  sub- 
limate makes.— Bacon. 

2.  Quicksilver  raised  in  the  retort. 

The  second  manner  of  manufacturing  calomel  is 
to  grind  very  carefully  four  parts  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate (bichloride  of  mercury)  with  three  parts  of 
quicksilver,  adding  a  little  water  or  spirits  to  repress 
the  noxious  dust  during  the  trituration.  The  mass  is 
then  introduced  into  a  glass  globe,  and  sublimed  at 
a  temperature  gradually  raised.  The  quicksilver 
combines  with  the  deutochloride,  and  converts  it 
into  the  protochloride  or  calomel.  The  presence  of 
corrosive  sublimate  in  calomel  is  easily  detected  by 
digesting  alcohol  upon  it,  and  testing  the  decanted 
alcohol  with  a  drop  of  caustic  potash,  when  the  cha- 
racteristic brick-coloured  precipitate  will  fall  if  any 
of  the  poisonous  salt  be  present.—  Ure,  Dictionary 
of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Sublimate,  adj.    Raised  by  fire  in  the  vessel. 
The  particles  of  mercury,  uniting  with  the  acid 
particles  of  spirit  of  salt,  compose  mercury  subli- 
mate :  and,  with  the  particles  of  sulphur,  cinnabar. 
— Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 

Sublimated,  part.  adj.     Elevated  ;  refined. 
And  as  his  actions  rose,  so  raise  they  still  their 

vein 

In  words,  whose  weight  best  suits  a  sublimated 

strain.  Drayton. 

Not  only  the  gross  and  illiterate  souls,  but  the 

most  aerial  and  sublimated,  are  rather  the  more 

proper  fuel  for  an  immaterial  fire.— Dr.  H.  More, 

Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

Sublimation,  s. 

1.  In  Chemistry.  Distillation  of  dry  sub- 
stances, the  volatile  parts  being  thrown  off 
by  the  action  of  heat. 

Separation  is  wrought  by  weight,  as  in  the  settle- 
ment of  liquors,  by  heat,  by  precipitation,  or  subli- 
•nation ;  that  is,  a  calling  of  the  several  parts  up  or 
down,  which  is  a  kind  of  attraction.— Bacon,  Natural 
and  Experimental  History. 

Since  oil  of  sulphur  per  campanain  is  of  the  same 
nature  with  oil  of  vitriol,  may  it  not  be  inferred 
that  sulphur  is  a  mixture  of  volatile  and  fixed 
parts  so  strongly  cohering  by  attraction,  as  to  as- 
cend together  by  sublimation  I— Sir  I.  Newton,  On 
Opticks. 

Sublimation  differs  very  little  from  distillation, 
excepting  that  in  distillation  only  the  fluid  parts  of 
bodies  are  raised,  but  in  this  the  solid  and  dry ;  and 
that  the  matter  to  be  distilled  may  be  either  solid 
or  fluid,  but  sublimation  is  only  concerned  about 
solid  substances.  There  is  also  another  difference, 
namely,  that  rarefaction,  which  is  of  very  great  use 
in  distillation,  has  hardly  any  room  in  sublimation; 
for  tin1  substances  which  are  to  be  sublimed  being 
solid,  are  incapable  of  rarefaction ;  and  so  it  is  only 
impulse  that  can  raise  them.— Quincy. 

Sublimate  is  any  solid  matter  resulting  from  con- 
densed vapours,  and  sublimation  is  the  process  by 
which  the  volatile  particles  are  raised  by  heat,  and 
condensed  into  acrystalline  mass. — Ure, Dictionary 
of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines, 

(See  also  under  Sublime.) 

2.  Exaltation ;  elevation ;  act  of  heightening 
or  improving. 

She  turns 
Codies  to  spirits,  by  sublimation  strange. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 
Shall  he  pretend  to  religious  attainments,  who 
is  detective  and  short  in  moral,  which  are  but  the 
rudiments  and  first  draught  of  religion,  as  religion 
is  the  perfection,  refinement,  and  sublimation  of 
morality  ? — South,  Sermons, 

Sublfmatory.  s.     See  extract. 

Sublimatory  [is]  a  vessel  used  by  chemists  in  sub- 
limation, i.e.  separating  certain  parts  of  a  body,  and 
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driving  them  to  the  top  of  the  vessel  in  the  form  of 
a  very  fine  powder.— Tyrwhitt,  Glossary  to  Chaucer. 
(Rich.) 

Sublime,  adj.  [Lat.  sublimis. — The  origin  of 
this,  though  a  point  of  Latin  rather  than 
of  English  etymology,  claims  notice  from 
the  extent  to  which  a  great  scholar  and  a 
great  metaphysician  have  occupied  them- 
selves concerning  it.  In  his  '  Essays  on 
the  Sublime,'  largely  consisting  of  criti- 
cisms of  Burke's  'On  the  Sublime  and  Beau- 
tiful,' Dugald  Stewart,  without  committing 
himself  to  any  positive  opinion  as  to  what 
the  etymology  was,  pronounced  what  it  was 
not;  i.e.  condemned  the  derivation  from 
sujna  =  above,  and  limut  =  mud.  The  deri- 
vation, however,  thus  condemned,  found 
a  supporter  in  Dr.  Parr,  who  argued  in 
favour  of  sub  being  the  equivalent  to  the 
Greek  vr-ip  rather  than  i>-('>,  and  to  the  lead- 
ing idea  in  limus  being  the  tenacity  (by 
which  anything  inclined  to  mount  aloft 
would  be  Kept  down)  of  clay,  rather  than 
ordinary  dirtiness  or  muddines.s.  In  this 
view  the  metaphysician  seems  to  have 
acquiesced ;  and  with  him  the  scholarship 
of  England  in  general.  An  abstract  of  Dr. 
Parr's  argument  is  given  in  the  Appendix 
to  the  third  volume  of  Dugald  Stewart's 
works.] 

1.  High  in  place;  exalted  aloft. 

They  summ'd  their  pens,  and  soaring   th'  air 

sublime 
With  clang  despised  the  ground. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  421. 
Sublime  on  these  a  tow'r  of  steel  is  rear'd, 
And  dire  Tisiphone  there  keeps  the  ward. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JZneid,  vi.  748. 
A  dragon's  fiery  form  belied  the  God; 
Sublime  in  radiant  spheres  he  rode, 
While  he  to  fair  Olympia  prest, 
And  while  he  sought  her  snowy  breast, 
And  round  her  tender  waist  he  curl'd, 
And  stamped  an  image  of  himself,  a  sovereign  of  the 
world.  Id.,  Alexander's  Feast. 

2.  High  in  excellence  ;  exalted  by  nature. 

Mv  earthly  ntrain'd  to  the  highth 
In  that  celestial  colloquy  sublime. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  454. 
Can  it  be  that  souls  sublime 
Return  to  visit  our  terrestrial  clime; 
And  that  the  generous  mind,  released  by  the  death 
Can  covet  lazy  limbs  ? 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JSneid,  vi.  974. 

3.  High  in  style  or  sentiment ;  lofty;  grand. 

Easy  in  words  thy  style,  in  sense  sublime. 

Prior,  Epistle  to  Dr.  Sherlock. 
1  appears  to  me  that  none  of  these  theorists  have 
pud  sufficient  attention  to  the  word  sublime  in  its 
literal  and  pnmitive  sense;  or  to  the  various  natural 
associations  founded  on  the   physical  and   moral 
concomitants  of  great  altitude.    It  is  surely  a  pro- 
blem of  some  curiosity  to  ascertain  what  led  the 
reeks  to  employ  the  word  vJr<*  in  this  metapho- 
rical acceptation,  and    what    has  determined  the 
moderns  to  adopt  so  universally  the  same  figure  and 
)  give  to  its  meaning  a  still  greater  degree  of  lati- 
tude.   No  other  t.-rm  can  be  found  in  our  language 
whu-h  conveys  precisely  the  same  notion,  and  to 
is  notion  it  is  now  so  exclusively  appropriated, 
that  itsliteral  import  is  seldom  thought  of.    To  use 
sword  sublimity,  in  prose  composition,  as  synony- 
~     Id  be  affectation 


4.  Elevated  by  joy. 

All  yet  left'of  that  revolted  rout 
Heaven  fall'n,  in  station  stood  of  just  array 
Sublime  with  expectation. 


T.    . 

Their  hearts 


Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  x.  534. 
eir  hearts  were  jocund  and  sublime, 
Drunk  with  idolatry,  drunk  with  wine. 

Id.,  Samson  Agonistes,  1669. 

5.  Lofty  of  mien  ;  elevated  in  manner. 

•   He  was   sublime,  and   almost  tumorous    in  his 

looks  and  gestures.-5i>  //.  Wotton. 
His  fair  large  front  and  c.-ye  sublime  declared 

Absolute  rule.  Milton,  Paradise  Los™.  300. 

Used  substantially,  with  the.  In  the  pre- 
vious editions  it  is  entered  as  an  actual 
substantive;  we  cannot,  however,  say  a 
sublime.  The  explanation  is  'the  grand  or 
lofty  style;'  followed  by  the  remark  that 
the  Sublime  is  a  Gallicism,  but  now  na- 
turalized. 
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Gallicism,  however,  is  scarcely  the  right 
name  for  the  construction  ;  which,  besides 
being  Greek  rather  than  French,  is,  to  a 
great  extent,  English ;  in  other  words,  any 
adjective  may  be  construed  substantially 
by  taking  the  definite  article.  The  true 
French  element  in  the  import  of  the  word 
was  the  criticism  to  which  it  had  given 

origin. 

The  sublime  rises  from  the  nobleness  of  thoughts, 
the  magnificence  of  the  words,  or  the  harmonious 
and  lively  turn  of  the  phrase;  the  perfect  sublime 
arises  from  all  three  together.— Addison. 

Longinus  strengthens  ail  his  laws, 
And  is  himself  the  great  sublime  he  draws. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  in.  675. 

The  sublime  of  nature  is  the  sky,  the  sun,  moon, 
stars,  &c.  The  profound  of  nature  is  gold,  pearls, 
precious  stones,  and  the  treasures  of  the  deep  which 
are  inestimable  as  unknown.  But  all  that  lies 
between  these  as  corn,  flowers,  fruit,  animals,  and 
things  for  the  mere  use  of  men  are  of  mean  price, 
and  so  common  as  not  to  be  greatly  esteemed  by  the 
curious.— Id.,  Art  of  Sinking  in  Poetry,  ch.  vi. 

Terror  is  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  either  more 
openly  or  latently,  the  ruling  principle  of  the 
sublime.— Burke,  On  tlie  Sublime  and  Beautiful, 
pt.  ii.  sect.  ii. 

Opposed  as  the  sublime  and  beautiful  usually  are 
by  a  sort  of  antithetic  arrangement,  in  our  works  of 
rhetoric,  or  of  the  philosophy  of  taste,  they  are  far 
from  being  essentially  distinct,  but,  at  least  in  the 
greater  number  of  instances,  shadow  into  each  other ; 
the  sublime,  in  these  cases,  being  only  one  portion  of 
a  series  of  feelings,  of  which  the  beautiful,  as  it  has 
been  termed,  is  also  a  part.  The  emotions  of  sub- 
limity may,  indeed,  be  excited  by  objects  which  no 
diminution  of  the  attendant  circumstances,  or  of 
intensity  of  quality,  could  render  beautiful;  but 
which,  on  the  contrary,  when  thus  diminished,  are 
disgusting  or  ridiculous,  rather  than  agreeable.  Yet, 
though  there  are,  unquestionably,  cases  of  this  sort 
. . .  the  greater  number  of  cases  are,  as  unquestion- 
ably, of  a  different  sort;  in  which,  by  gradual  in- 
crease or  diminution  of  qualities,  or  alteration  of 
the  attendant  circumstances,  the  emotion  is  pro- 
gressively varied  till,  by  change  after  change,  what 
was  merely  beautiful  becomes  grand,  and  ultimately 
sublime;  the  extremes  seeming,  perhaps,  to  have  no 
resemblance  but  this  very  difference  of  the  extremes. 
— Dr.  T.  Brown,  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Human  Mind,  lect.  Ivii. 
No  solemn,  antique  gentleman  of  rhyme, 

Who,  having  angled  all  his  life  for  fame, 
And  getting  but  a  nibble  at  a  time, 

Still  fussily  keeps  fishing  on,  the  same 
Small  'Triton  of  the  minnows,'  the  sublime 

Of  mediocrity,  the  furious  tame, 
The  echo's  echo,  usher  of  the  school 
Of  female  wits,  boy  bards— in  short,  a  fool ! 

Byron,  Beppo,  Ixxiii. 
Sublime,  v.  a.  [Fr.  sublimer.] 

1.  Raise  on  high.     Rare. 

Thou  dear  vine . . . 

Although  thy  trunk  be  neither  large  nor  strong, 
Nor  can  thy  head,  not  help'd,  itself  sublime, 
Yet,  like  a  serpent,  a  tall  tree  can  climb. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Of  Old  Age,  pt.  iii. 

2.  Exalt ;  heighten  ;  improve. 

Fjowers,  and  then  fruit, 

Man's  nourishment,  by  gradual  scale  sublimed, 
To  vital  spirits  aspire. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  483. 
Art   being  strengthened   by   the   knowledge  of 
,      things,  may  pass  into  nature  by  slow  degrees,  and  so 
be  sublimed  into  a  pure  genius,  which  is  capable  of 
distinguishing  betwixt  the  beauties  of  nature  and 
that  which  is  low  in  her.— Dryden,  Translation  of 
Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

Meanly  they  seek  the  blessing  to  confine, 
And  force  that  sun  but  on  a  part  to  shine ; 
Which  not  alone  the  southern  wit  sublimes, 
But  ripens  spirits  in  cold  northern  climes. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  ii.  398. 
Sublime,  v.  n.    Rise  in  the  chemical  vessel 
by  the  force  of  tire. 

The  particles  of  sal  ammoniack  in  sublimation 
carry  up  the  particles  of  antimony,  which  will  not 
subhme  alone.— Sir  /.  Newton,  On  Opticks 

llns  salt  is  fixed  in  a  gentle  fire,  and  sublimes  in  a 
great  one.—Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of 
Aliments. 

Sublimed,  part.  adj.     Elevated. 

The  fancies  of  most  are  moved  by  the  inward 
springs  of  the  corporeal  machine,  which  even  in  the 
most  sublimed  intellectuals  is  dangerously  influen- 
tiai. — \jianv\ile. 
Sublimely,    adv. 
loftily  ;  grandly. 

In  English  lays,  and  all  sublimely  great 
Thy  Homer  charms  with  all  his  ancient  heat. 

And  he,  whose  fustian's  so  sublimely  bad 
It  is  not  poetry,  but  prose  run  mad. 

Pope,  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot. 


In  a  sublime  manner; 
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Subiimeness.    s.     Attribute   suggested   by 
sublime ;  sublimity. 

Mr.  Nairn  was  then  the  admired  preacher  of  that 
country,  remarkable  for  accuracy  of  style,  as  well  as 
strength  of  reasoning  and  sublimeness  of  thought. — 
Bishop  Burnet,  History  of  his  Own  Time. 
Sublimiflcation.  s.    Act  of  making  sublime. 
In  general,  the  poet  has  great  advantages  over  the 
painter,  in  the  process  of  sublimijicalion,  if  the 
term  may  be  allowed.— Gilpin. 
Subliming,  part.  adj.     Elevating. 

Study  our  manuscripts,  these  myriads 
Of  letters,  which  have  passed  'twixt  thee  and  me; 
Thence  write  our  annals ;  in  them  lessons  be 
To  all  whom  love's  subliming  fire  invades.      Donne. 
Subliming,  verbal  abs.    Act,  or  process,  of 
sublimation. 

In  all  cases,  when  the  subliming  process  ap- 
proaches to  a  conclusion,  the  globes  crack  or  split. 
—  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Mines,  art.  Sal  Ammoniac. 

Subiimitation.  s.     Subordinate,  secondary, 
limitation. 

But  what  is  the  practical  result'?  Why,  when  you 
attempt  to  read  an  Act  of  Parliament,  where  the 
exceptions,  the  secondary  exceptions  to  the  excep- 
tions, the  limitations  and  the  sublimitations,  de- 
scend, seriatim,  by  a  vast  scale  of  dependencies,  the 
mind  finds  itself  overtasked. — De  Quincey,  Works 
vol.  x.  p.  191. 

Sublimity,  .v. 

1.  Height  of  place  ;  local  elevation. 

2.  Height  of  nature  ;  excellence. 

As  religion  looketh  upon  him  who  in  majesty  and 
power  is  in  Unite,  as  we  ought  we  account  not  of 
it,  unless  we  esteem  it  even  according  to  that  very 
height  of  excellency  which  our  hearts  conceive, 
when  divine  sublimity  itself  is  rightly  considered. — 
Honker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

In  respect  of  God's  incomprehensible  sublimity 
and  purity,  this  is  also  true,  that  God  is  neither  a 
mind  nor  a  spirit  like  other  spirits,  nor  a  light  such 
as  can  be  discerned.— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

3.  Loftiness  of  style  or  sentiment. 

Milton's  distinguishing  excellence  lies  in  the  sub- 
limity of  his  thoughts,  in  the  greatness  of  which 
he  triumphs  over  all  the  poets,  modern  and  ancient, 
Homer  only  excepted.— Addison. 

These  principles  have  an  effect  on  the  imagination 
as  well  as  on  the  passions.  To  be  convinced  of  this 
we  need  only  consider  the  influence  of  heights  and 
depths  on  that  faculty.  Any  great  elevation  of  place 
communicates  a  kind  of  pride  or  sublimity  of  ima- 
gination, and  gives  a  fancied  superiority  over  those 
that  lie  below;  and  vice  vers&,  a  sublime  and  strong 
imagination  conveys  the  idea  of  ascent  and  eleva- 
tion. Hence  it  proceeds  that  we  associate  in  a 
manner  the  idea  of  whatever  is  good  with  that  of 
height,  and  evil  with  that  of  lowness.  Heaven  is 
supposed  to  be  above  and  hell  below.  A  noble 
genius  is  called  an  elevated  and  sublime  one.  On 
the  contrary,  a  vulgar  and  trivial  conception  is  styled 
indifferently  low  or  mean.  Prosperity  is  denomi- 
nated ascent,  and  adversity  descent.  Kings  and 
princes  are  supposed  to  be  placed  at  the  top  of 
human  affairs,  as  peasants  and  day  labourers  are  said 
to  be  in  the  lowest  stations.  These  methods  of 
thinking  and  of  expressing  ourselves  are  not  of  so 
little  consequence  as  they  may  appear  at  first  sight. 
—Hume,  Treatise  of  Human  Nature. 
Her  favourite  science  was  the  mathematical, 

Her  noblest  virtue  was  her  magnanimity; 
Her  wit  (she  sometimes  tried  at  wit)  was  Attic  all, 

Her  serious  sayings  darken'd  to  sublimity  ; 
In  short,  in  all  things  she  was  fairly  what  I  call 

A  prodigy :  her  morning  dress  was  dimity, 
Her  evening  silk,  or  in  the  summer,  muslin, 
And  other  stuffs,  with  which  I  won't  stay  puzzling. 
liyron,  Don  Juan,  i.  12. 

Sublineation.  s.  [Lat.  line.a  =  line.]  Mark 
of  a  line  or  lines  under  a  word,  or  sentence ; 
underlining. 

I  have  compared  his  transcription,  in  which  he 
hath  made  use  of  sublineation  in  lieu  of  asterisks. — 
Letters  to  Archbishop  Usher,  p.  564:  1(586. 
Sublingual.    adj.     [Lat.    lingua  =  tongue.] 
Placed  under  the  tongue. 

Those  subliming  humours  should  be  intercepted, 
before  they  mount  to  the  head,  by  sublingual  pills. 
Harvey. 

Sublunar,  adj.  [Lat.  luna  =  moon.]  Situated 
beneath  the  moon;  earthly;  terrestrial; 
of  this  world. 

Night  measured,  with  her  shadowy  cone, 
Half  way  up  hill  this  vast  sublunar  vault. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  776 . 
The  moon  was  hanging  low 
Over  the  Asian  mountains,  and  outspread 
The  plain,  the  city,  and  the  camp  below, 
skirted  the  midnight  ocean's  glimmering  flow; 
Ihe  city  s  moon-lit  spires  and  myriad  lamps, 
Like  stars  in  a  sublunar  sky  did  glow, 
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And  flres  blazed  far  amid  the  scattered  camps, 
Like  springs  of  flame,  which  burst  where'er  swift 
Earthquake  stamps. 

Shelley,  T/M  Revolt  of  Islam,  v.  1. 
Sublunary,  adj.     Sublunar. 

Dull  sublunary  lovers  1  love, 
"Whose  soul  is  sense,  cannot  admit 
Of  absence,  'cause  it  doth  remove 
The  thing  which  elemented  it.  Donne. 

Through  seas  of  knowledge  we  our  course  ad- 
vance. 

Discovering  still  new  worlds  of  ignorance ; 
And  these  discov'ries  make  us  all  confess 
That  sublunary  science  is  but  guess. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Progress  of  Learning. 

The  celestial  bodies  above  the  moon  being  not 
subject  to  chance,  remained  in  perpetual  order, 
while  all  things  sublunary  are  subject  to  change. — 
JDryden,  Translation  of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Paint- 
ing. 
Ovid  had  warn'd  her  to  beware 

Of  strolling  gods,  whose  usual  trade  is, 
Tinder  pretence  of  taking  air, 

To  pick  up  sublunary  ladies.  Swift. 

The  fair  philosopher  to  Rowley  flies, 
Where  in  a  box  the  whole  creation  lies ; 
She  sees  the  planets  in  their  turns  advance; 
And  scorns,  Poitier,  this  xztblunary  dance. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  v.  331. 
Sublunary,  s.     Any  worldly  thing. 

Whatsoever  temporal  felicity  we  apprehend,  we 
cull  out  the  pleasures,  and  overprize  them  :  .  . .  and 
that  these  sublunaries  have  their  greatest  freshness 
placed  only  in  hope,  it  is  a  conviction  undeniable, 
[as]  that,  upon  enjoyment,  all  our  joys  do  vanish. — 
Felltham,  Resolves,  ii.  G6. 

Submarine,  adj.  Lying  or  acting  under  the 
sea. 

This  contrivance  may  seem  difficult,  because  these 
submarine  navigators  will  want  winds  and  tides  for 
motion,  and  the  sight  of  the  heavens  for  direction. — 
Jiishop  Wilkins. 

Not  only  the  herbaceous  and  woody  submarine 
plants,  but  also  the  lithophytn,  affect  this  manner 
of  growing,  as  I  observed  in  corals. — Ray,  On  tlie 
Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the  Works  of  the 
Creation. 

In  1801  the  very  important  fact  was  made  public 
by  M.  Alphonse  Milne-Edwards,  that  when  the 
submarine  telegraph  cable  between  Sardinia  and 
Algiers  was  taken  up  for  repair,  several  living  poly- 
paries  and  mollusks  were  attached  to  portions  of  it 
which  had  been  submerged  to  a  depth  of  from  2000 
to  2800  metres,  or  from  10i»3  to  1577  fathoms.  Of 
these,  some  had  been  previously  considered  very 
rare,  or  had  been  altogether  unknown  ;  whilst  others 
were  only  known  in  a  fossil  state  as  belonging  to  the 
fauna  of  the  later  tertiaries  of  the  Mediterranean 
basin.— Dr.  Carpenter,  On  Deep-sea  Dredging,  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Royal  Society,  Dec.  17, 1868. 

Submerge,  v.  a.  [Lat.  mergo  -  dip.]  Drown  ; 
put  under  water. 

So  half  my  Egypt  were  submerged,  and  made 
A  cistern  for  scaled  snakes. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  5. 
Lost  and  submerged  in  the  inundation. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Martial  Maid. 

Submerge,  v.  n.  Be  under  water ;  lie  under 
water. 

Some  say  swallows  submerge  in  ponds. — Gentle- 
man's Magazine,  Ixxviii.  670. 

Royalty  never  executes  the  evasion-plan,  yet  never 
abandons  it ;  living  in  variable  hope  ;  undecisive,  till 
fortune  shall  decide.  In  utmost  secrecy,  a  brisk 
correspondence  goes  on  with  Bouill6 ;  there  is  also 
a  plot,  which  emerges  more  than  once,  for  carrying 
the  king  to  Rouen :  plot  after  plot,  emerging  and 
submerging,  like  ignes  futui  in  foul  weather,  which 
lead  noxvhither. — Carlyle,  The  French  Revolution, 
pt.  ii.  b.  iii.  ch.iv. 

Submerged,  part.  adj.     Subaqueous. 

The  rapid  growth  of  submerged  vegetation  in  rivers 
and  waters  containing  a  considerable  amount  of  car- 
bonate; of  lime  must  have  been  observed  by  all  inte- 
rested in  the  subject,  in  some  cases  obliging  the 
cleansing  of  such  streams  three  or  four  times  during 
the  year. — Dr.  Everett,  On  Atmospheric  Electricity, 
Proceedings  of  tlie  Royal  Society,  December  5, 1S67. 

Submersion,  s.  [Lat.  mersus,  pass.  part,  of 
mergo  — I.  dip,  plunge;  mersio,  -onis  J  Act 
of  drowning  ;  state  of  being  drowned. 

The  great  Atlantiek  island  is  mentioned  in  Plato's 
Timscus,  almost  contiguous  to  tlie  western  parts  of 
Spain  and  Africa,  yet  wholly  swallowed  up  by  that 
ocean  ;  which,  if  true,  might  afford  a  passage  from 
Africa  to  America  by  land  before  that  submersion. — 
Sir  M.  Hale,  Origination  of  Mankind. 
Subminister.  v.  a.  Supply  ;  afford. 

Some  things  have  been  discovered  not  only  by  the 
industry  of  mankind,  but  even  the  inferiour  animals 
have  sub-minister ed  unto  man  the  invention  of  many 
things,  natural,  artificial,  and  medicinal. — Sir  M. 
Hale,  Origination  of  Mankind. 

Subminister.  v.  n.     Subserve  ;  be  useful  to. 
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Passions,  as  fire  and  water,  are  good  servants,  but 
bad  masters,  and  Subminister  to  the  best  and  worst 
purposes.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Subministrant.  adj.  Subservient ;  serving 
in  subordination. 

For  that  which  is  most  principal  and  final  to  be 
left  undone  for  the-  attending  of  that  which  is  sub- 
servient and  subministrant,  seemeth  to  be  against 
proportion  of  reason. — Bacon,  Considerations  on  the 
Church  of  England. 

Subministrate.  v.  a.  [Lat.  subministratus, 
pass.  part,  of  subministro ;  pres.  part,  sub- 
ministrans,  -antis  ;  minislratio,  -onis.~\ 

Nothing  subministrates  apter  matter  to  be  con- 
verted into  pestilent  seminaries  than  steams  of 
nasty  folks. — Harvey. 

Submlnistration.  s.     Act  of  supplying. 

Which  [league]  the  electors  have  broken  ...  by 
subministration  of  commodities  to  his  army. — Sir 
H.  Wotton,  Remains,  p.  529. 

Submiss.  adj.     [Lat.  submissusJ] 

1.  Humble;  submissive;  obsequious. 

King  James,  mollified  by  the  bishop's  submiss  and 
eloquent  letters,  wrote  back,  that,  though  he  were 
in  part  moved  by  his  letters,  yet  he  should  not  be 
fully  satisfied  except  he  spake  with  him. — Bacon, 
History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

Nearer  his  presence,  Adam,  though  not  awed, 
Yet  with  submiss  approach,  and  reverence  meek, 
As  to  a  superior  nature,  bowed  low, 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  358. 

Rejoicing,  but  with  awe, 

In  adoration  at  his  feet  I  fell 

Submiss  :  he  rear'd  me.  Ibid.  viii.  314. 

2.  Low  ;  not  loud  ;  gentle. 

As  age  enfeebleth  a  man,  the  grinding?  are  weaker, 

and  the  voices  of  them    more   submiss.  —  Smith, 

Portrait  of  Old  Age,  p.  118. 

Submission,  .v. 

1.  Delivery  of  one's  self  to  the  power  of  an- 
other. 

Submission,  Dauphin  !  'tis  a  mere  French  word ; 
We  English  warriors  wot  not  what  it  means. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iv.  7. 

2.  Acknowledgement   of   inferiority  or  de- 
pendence ;  humble  or  suppliant  behaviour. 

In  all  submission  and  humility, 
York  doth  present  himself  unto  your  highness. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  v.  1. 

Great  prince,  by  that  submission  you'll  gain  more 
Than  e'er  your  haughty  courage  won  before. 

Lord  Halifax. 

He  [Alexander]  himself,  as  he  proceeded,  landed 
his  troops  wherever  he  found  a  display  of  force  ne- 
cessary to  extort  submission  from  the  neighbouring 
tribes' — Jiishop  Thirlwall,  History  of  Greece,  ch.  liv. 

They  met,  Frederick  with  dignified  submission, 
the  Pope  with  the  calm  majesty  of  age  and  position. 
— Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  x. 
ch.  xi. 

3.  Acknowledgement  of  a  fault;  confession 
of  error. 

Be  not  as  extreme  in  submission  as  in  offence. — 
Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  4. 

4.  Obsequiousness ;  resignation  ;  obedience. 

No  duty  in  religion  is  more  justly  required  by  God 
Almighty,  than  a  perfect  submission  to  his  will  in 
all  things.— Sir  W.  Temple. 

Submissive,  adj.  Humble  ;  testifying  sub- 
mission or  inferiority. 

On  what  submissive  message  art  thou  sent  ? 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iv.  7. 
Her  at  his  feet  submissive  in  distress 
He  thus  with  peaceful  words  upraised. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  912. 
Sudden  from  the  golden  throne 
With  a  submissive  step  1  hasted  down  ; 
The  glowing  garland  from  my  hair  I  took, 
Love  in  my  heart,  obedience  in  my  look. 

Prior,  Solomon,  ii.  1S5. 
Submissively,  adv.     In  a  submissive  man- 
ner ;    humbly ;    with    confession   of  infe- 
riority. 

The  goddess, 
Soft  in  her  tone,  siibmisaively  replies. 

Drydeti,  Translation  of  the  JEneid. 
But  speech  ev'n  there  submissively  withdraws 
From  rights  of  subjects,  and  the  poor  man's  cause ; 
Then  pompous  silence  reigns,  and  stills  tlie  noisy 
laws.        Pope,  Imitations,  Earl  of  Rochester. 
Submissiveness.  s.    Attribute  suggested  by 
Submission;    humility;     confession    of 
fault,  or  inferiority. 

If  thou  sin  in  wine'and  wantonness, 
Boast  not  thereof,  nor  make  thy  shame  thy  glory; 
Frailty  gets  pardon  by  submixisiecnea*, 
But  he  that  boasts,  shuts  that  out  of  his  story: 
He  makes  flat  war  with  God,  and  doth  defy. 
With  his  poor  clod  of  earth,  the  spacious  sky, 

G.  Herbert. 
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Submissly.  adv.  In  a  submiss  manner; 
humbly ;  with  submission. 

Humility  consists,  not  in  wearing  mean  clothes, 
and  going  softly  and  submissly,bul  in  mean  opinion 
of  thyself.— Jeremy  Taylor. 

Submissness.  .v.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Submiss;  humility;  lowliness  of  mind; 
resignation ;  obedience.  Hare. 

I  honour  your  names  and  persons,  and  with  all 
submissness  prostrate  myself  to  your  censure  and 
service. — Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy ,  p.  137. 

Whensoever  she  named  God,  though  it  were  in 
common  discourse,  she  would,  for  the  most  part, 
add  the  title  of  Maker,  saying,  God  my  Maker ;  and 
compose  both  her  eyes  and  countenance  to  a  tub" 
missness  and  reverence.— Rawley,  Translation  of 
Bacon  on  Queen  Elizabeth:  1657. 
Submit,  v.  a.     [Lat.  submitto,  from  mitto  = 
I  send ;  pass.  part.  submissusJ] 

1.  Let  down  ;  sink. 

Sometimes  the  hill  submits  itself  a  while 
In  small  descents,  which  do  its  heights  beguile. 
And  sometimes  mounts,  but  so  as  billows  play, 
Whose  rise  not  hinders,  but  makes  short  our  way. 

Dryden,  To  the  Lord  Chancellor  Hyde,  139. 
It  seem'd  as  there  the  British  Neptune  stood, 

With  all  his  hosts  of  waters  at  command, 
Beneath  them  to  submit  the  officious  flood, 

And  with  his  trident  shoved  them  off  the  sand. 

Id.,  Ann  us  Mirabilis,  clxxxiv. 

2.  Subject ;  resign  without  resistance  to  au- 
thority. 

Return  to  thy  mistress,  and  submit  thyself  under 
her  hands.— Genesis,  xvi.lt. 

Christian  people  submit  themselves  to  conform- 
able observance  of  the  lawful  and  religious  constitu- 
tion of  their  spiritual  rulers.—  White. 

Will  ye  submit  your  neck,  and  choose  to  bend 
The  supple  knee  P         Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  787. 

3.  Leave  to  discretion  ;  refer  to  judgement. 

Whether  the  condition  of  the  clergy  be  able  to 
bear  a  heavy  burden,  is  submitted  to  the  house. — 
Swift. 

Submit,  v.  n.  Be  subject ;  acquiesce  in  the 
authority  of  another  ;  yield. 

To  thy  husband's  will 
Thine  shall  submit :  he  over  thee  shall  rule. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  195. 
Our  religion  requires  from  us,  not  only  to  forego 
pleasure,  lout  to  submit  to  pain,  disgrace,  and  even 
death.— Rogers. 
Submitter,  s.     One  who  submits. 

Sick  but  confident  submitters  of  themselves  to  this 
empirick's  cast  of  the  dye.—  lVhitlock,  Observations 
on  the  present  Manners  of  the  English,  p.  118. 

Submonlsu.  v.  a.  [Lat.  moneo  =  advise.] 
Suggest;  put  in  mind;  prompt. 

1  withheld  no  delights  from  my  senses,  which, 
either  by  the  wisdom  of  my  mind,  or  by  the  submo- 
nishing  inclinations  of  my  senses,  I  perceived  to 
afford  access  of  joyful  contentment.— Grange)',  Com- 
mentary on  Ecclesiastes,  p.  65 :  1621. 

Submonition.  s.     Suggestion ;  persuasion. 

He  should  have  obeyed  the  submonitions  of  his 
own  conscience. — Granger,  Commentary  on  Eccle- 
siastes, p.  29. 

Sub-mucous,  adj.  In  Anatomy.  Lying 
under  a  mucous  membrane. 

The  areolar  tissue  of  mucous  membranes  ...  is  so 
distinct  from  that  of  the  layers  beneath,  constitu- 
ting the  submucous  tissue,  as  to  be  readily  separable 
from  them. — Dr.  Carpenter,  Principles  of  Physio- 
logy, General  and  Comparative,  §170:  1851. 
Submultiple.  adj.  See  extract. 

A  submultiple  number  or  quantity  is  that  which 

is  contained  in  another  number  a  certain  number 

of  times  exactly ;  thus  3  is  submultiple  of  21,  as  being 

contained  iu  it  seven  times  exactly.— Harris. 

Subnascent.  adj.  [Lat.  nascens,  -entis,  pres. 

part,  of  nascor  =  l  am  born.]     Having  a 

tendency  to  be  born  or  come  into  being ; 

in  the  extract  it  seems  to  mean  (as  given 

in  the  previous  editions)  growing  beneath 

something  else.    Hare. 

There  is  nothing  more  prejudicial  to  subnascent 
young  trees,  than,  \v hen  newly  trimmed  and  pruned, 
to  have  their  wound  poisoned  with  continual  drip- 
ping.— Evelyn,  Sylva,  b.  i.  ch.  xx.  §  9. 
Subnez.  v.  a.    [Lat.  necto  =  I  knit ;  pass.  part. 
nexus."}     Annex.    Hare. 

But  heing  desirous,  in  some  sort,  to  mollifle  this 
absurdity,  and  to  salve  this  sore,  he  subnexeth,  as 
touching  evil  things,  these  words.—  Holland,  Trans- 
lation of  Plutarch,  p.  873.    (Rich.) 
Subobscurely.  ado.     Somewhat  darkly. 

The  booke  of  Nature,  where,  though  subobscurely 
and  in  shadows,  thou  [God]  hast  expressed  thino 
own  image.— Donne,  Devotions,  p.  218. 
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snboctave.  adj.     Containing  one  part  of 
eight. 

Had  they  erected  the  cube  of  a  foot  for  their  prin 
cipal  concave, and  geometrically  taken  its  suboctave, 
the  conjrius,  from  the  cube  of  half  a  foot,  they  would 
bare  divided  the  eongius  into  eight  parts,  each  ol 
which  would  have  been  regularly  the  cube  of  a 
quarter  foot,  their  well  known  palm:  this  is  the 
course  taken  for  our  gallon,  which  has  the  pint  for 
its  mboctarf.—Arbuthnot,  Table  of  ancient  Coins, 
Weight*,  and  Meaning. 

Suboctuple.  adj.     Suboctave. 

As  one  of  'these  under  pulleys  abates  half  of  that 
heaviness  of  th#  weieht,  and  causes  the  power  to  be 
in  a  subduple  proportion,  so  two  of  them  abate  hall 
of  that  which  remains,  and  cause  a  subquadruple 
proportion,  three  a  subseituple,  four  a  suboctuple.— 
JBuStap  Wilkins,  Mathematical  Maffick. 

Subordinacy.  «.     State  of  being  subject. 

Pursuing  the  imagination  through  all  its  extra- 
vagancies, is  no  improper  method  of  correcting 
ami  bringing  it  to  act  in  subordinacy  to  reason. — 
Spectator. 

Sabordinancy.  s.     Subordination. 

The  ntbordi*ancv  of  the  government  changing 
hand*  so  often,  makes  an  unsteadiness  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  publick  interests.— Sir  W.  Temple. 

Subordinate,  adj. 

\.  Inferior  in  order,  in  nature,  in  dignity, 
or  power. 

It  was  subordinate,  not  enslaved  to  the  under- 
standing; not  as  a  servant  to  a  master,  but  as  a  queen 
to  her  king,  who  acknowledges  a  subjection,  yet  re- 
tains a  majesty. — South,  Sermon*. 

Whether  dark  presages  of  the  night  proceed  from 
any  latent  power  of  the  soul,  during  her  abstraction, 
or  from  any  operation  of  subordinate  spirits,  has 
been  a  dispute.— Addison. 

•2.  Descending  in  a  regular  series. 

The  two  armies  were  assigned  to  the  leading  of 
two  generals,  rather  courtiers  than  martial  men,  yet 
Mimed  with  subordinate  commanders  of  great  ex- 
perience.— Bacon. 

These  carry  such  plain  characters  of  disagreement 
or  affinity,  that  the  several  kinds  and  subordinate 
species  of  each  are  easily  distinguished.—  Woodward. 
Subordinate.  *. 

1 .  Inferior  person. 

The  governour  intreating  to  take  down 
That  glorious  stile,  lest  he  the  Hebrew  crown 
Should  vindicate  in  death;  and  so  deny 
That  princes  by  subordinates  should  die. 

Sandys,  Christ's  Passion,  p.  46 :  1610. 

2.  One  of  a  descent  in  a  regular  series. 

His  next  subordinate 
Awakening,  thus  to  him  in  secret  spake. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  T.  671. 
Subordinate,  r .  a.     Range  under  another ; 
make  subordinate. 

Works  [are]  not  only  not  excluded,  but  com- 
manded, as  being  in  their  place  and  in  their  kind 
necessary,  and  therefore  subordinated  unto  Christ 
by  Christ  himself.— Hooker,  Discourse  on  Justiftca- 

MM.|«>. 

As  I  have  subordinated  picture  and  sculpture  to 
architecture  as  their  mistress,  HO  there  are  certain 
inferior  arts  likewise  subordinate  to  them.— Sir  II. 
Wotton,  Elements  of  Architecture. 

I  hate,  and  highly  scorn  that  kestrel  brood 
Of  bastard  scholars,  that  subordinate 
The  precious  choice  induements  of  the  mind 
To  wealth  or  worldly  good. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Philosophical  Poems,  p.  308. 

The  stars  fight  in  their  courses  under  his  banner, 
and  subordinate  their  powers  to  the  dictates  of  his 
will.— South. Sermons,  vii.  23. 

Subordinate!?,    adv.      In    a    subordinate 
manner ;  in  a  series  regularly  descending. 

It  being  the  highest  step  of  ill,  to  which  all  others 
subordinate^  tend,  one  would  think  it  could  be 
capable  of  no  improvement— Z>r.  II.  More.  Decay 
of  Christian  Piety. 
Subordination.  *. 

1 .  State  of  being  inferior  to  another. 

Nor  can  a  council  national  decide, 
But  with  subordination  to  her  guide. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  ii.  370. 

2.  Series  regularly  descending. 

The  natural  creatures  having  a  local  subordina- 
twn,  the  rational  having  a  political,  and  sometimes 
a  sarred.— Uolyday. 

3.  Place  of  rank. 

If  we  would  suppose  a  ministry,  where  every  single 
person  was  of  distinirm.slicd   piety,  and  all  great 
officers  of  state  and  law  diliirent  in  diluting  IHTM.I -s 
wno  in  their  several  subordinations  would  be  obliged' 
to  follow  the  examples  of  their  superiors,  the  empire 
of  irrehgion  would  be  soon  destroyed.— Swift. 
Suborn.  v.  a.    [Fr.  suborner;  Lat.  suborno.] 
\.  Procure  privately  ;  procure  by  secret  col- 
lusion. 
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His  judges  were  the  self-swne  men  by  whom  his  ac- 

cusers  were suborned.-Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Pol  ty. 

Fond   wretch !    thou   kuow'st    not   what   thou 

Or  elsePthou8art  suborned  against  his  honour 
111  hateful  practice.  ,  n 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  v.  1. 
Season  may  meet 

Some  specious  object,  by  the  foe  suborn  a, 
And  fall  into  deception.  <«_««<» 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  IX.  360. 
His  artful  bosom  heaves  dissembled  sighs ; 
And  tears  suborn'd  fall  dropping  from  his  eyes. 

Prior,  Henry  and  Emma,  244. 

2.  Procure  by  indirect  means. 

The  next  in  place  and  punishment  are  they 
Who  prodigally  threw  their  souls  away; 
Fools,  who,  repining  at  their  wretched  state, 
And  loathing  anxious  life,  suborn'd  their  fate.  _ 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JSneid,  vi.  586. 

Subornation,  s.  Crime  of  procuring  anyone 
to  do  a  bad  action. 

Thomas  earl  of  Desmond  was,  through  false  sub- 
ornation of  the  queen  of  Edward  IV.  brought  to  his 
death  at  Tredagh  most  unjustly.— Spenser,  View  of 
the  State  of  Ireland. 

You  set  the  crown 

Upon  the  head  of  this  forgetful  man, 
Of  murd'rous  subornation. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  1. 1. 3. 

The  fear  of  punishment  in  this  life  will  preserve 
men  from  few  vices,  since  some  of  the  blackest  often 
prove  the  surest  steps  to  favour ;  such  as  ingratitude, 
hypocrisy,  treachery,  and  subornation.— Swift. 

Suborner.  *.  One  that  procures  a  bad 
action  to  be  done. 

You  are  to  enquire  of  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury ; 
...  as  well  of  the  actors,  as  of  the  procurers  and 
suborners  of  it.— Bacon,  Charge  at  the  Session  of  the 
Verge. 

Subpoena,  s.  [Lat.  pcena  —  punishment, 
penalty.]  Writ  commanding  attendance 
in  a  court  under  a  penalty. 

Your  meetings,  call'd  the  ball ;  to  which  appear, 
As  to  the  court  of  pleasure,  all  your  gallants 
And  ladies,  thither  bound  by  a  subpoena 
Of  Venus'  and  small  Cupid's  high  displeasure. 

Shirley,  Lady  of  Pleasure. 

Subpoena,  v.  a.  Serve  with,  bring  into  a 
court  through  means  of,  a  subpoana. 

I  was  lately  subpoenaed  by  a  card  to  a  general 
assembly.— Lord  Chesterfield. 

Every  body  knows  what  a  subpoena  is,  if  he  has 
not  been  subpoenaed.— Pegge,  Anecdotes  of  the  Eng- 
lish Language. 

'  So  you  see,  bad  as  he  was,  there  was  something 
inconsistently  honourable  left  in  him  still.  Poor 
Willy!  he  would  not  even  subpoena  any  of  his  old 
friends  as  to  his  general  character.  But  even  if  he 
had,  what  could  the  court  do  since  he  pleaded 
guilty  i—Lord  Lytton,  What  will  he  do  with  iff 
b.  vii.  ch.  vii. 

Subprefect.  s.  Under,  subordinate,  assistant, 
or  deputy,  prefect. 

But  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  the  Egyptians 
smarted  severely  under  that  cruel  principle  of  a 
despotic  monarchy  that  every  prefect,  every  sub- 
prefect,  and  even  every  deputy  tax-gatherer,  might 
be  equally  despotic  in  his  own  department.— Sliarpe, 
History  of  Egypt,  ch.  xxi. 

Subprior.  *.    Vicegerent  of  a  prior. 

The  bishop  ordered  that  the  prior  for  the  time 
being  should  pay  a  hundred  pounds  a  year  for  seven 
years  ensuing ;  and  the  subprior  and  convent  a  hun- 
dred marks,  in  like  manner,  for  this  service. — Bishop 
Lowth,  Life  of  Wykeham,  §  6. 

Subquadruple.  adj.  Containing  one  part 
of  four. 

As  one  of  these  under  pulleys  abates  half  of  that 
heaviness  the  weight  hath  in  itself,  ami  causes  the 
power  to  be  in  a  subdunle  proportion  unto  it,  so  two 
of  them  abate  half  of  that  which  remains,  and  cause 
a  subquadruple  proportion.— Bisliop  Wilkins,  Ma- 
thematical Jaagick. 

Subquintupie.  adj.  Containing  one  part 
of  five. 

If  unto  the  lower  pulley  there  were  added  another 
then  the  power  would  be  unto  the  weight  in  a  sub- 
quintuple  proportion.— Bishop  Wilkins,  Mathema- 
tical Maffick. 

Snbrector.  *.     Rector's  vicegerent. 

He  was  chosen  subrector  of  the  college.—/.  Wal- 
ton. 

Subreption,  s.  [Lat.  repo  =  I  creep  ;  pass, 
part.  reptus.~]  Act  of  obtaining  a  favour 
by  surprise  or  unfair  representation ; 
fraudulent  introduction  by,  or  as  by,  the 
process  of  creeping  in. 

Lest  there  should  be  nr\y  subreption  in  this  sacred 
business,  it  is  ordered,  that  these  ordinations  should 
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be  no  other  than  solemn  both  in  respect  of  time.and 
place.— Bishop  Hall,  Remains,  p.  344. 

Some  sins  are  of  daily  incursion  ;  some,  of  sudden 
subreption.— Faringdon,  Sermons,  p.  101 :  1647. 
Subrogate.  v.  a.     [Lat.  subrogo ;  pass.  part. 
subrogatus.']     Put  in  the  place  of  another. 
A  sumptuary  law  against  excess  of  apparel  was 
repealed;  and  a  new  one,  a  little  more  decent,  sub- 
rogated.—Lord  Herbert,  Reign  of  Henry  VIII.  p.  12. 
The  Christian  day  is  to  be  subrogated  into  the 
place  of  the  Jews'  day.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Holy  Dying, 
ch.iv.  §  8. 

The  lives  of  beasts  were  not  in  value  answerable, 
nor  could  fitly  be  subrogated  instead  of  mer.'s  souls 
which  had  offended,  and  thence  were  liable  to  death. 
—Barrow,  Sermons,  vol.ii.  serra.  xxii. 
Subsannation.    s.     [Lat.  subsanno  =  deride, 
mock.]     Derision. 

Idolatry  is  as  absolute  a  subsannation  and  vilifica- 
tion of  God  as  malice  could  invent.— Dr.  H.  More, 
Mystery  of  Godliness,  b.  i.  ch.  v.  §  11.  (Trench.) 
Subscribe,    v.    a.       [Lat.   ,<;cribo  =  I   write; 
pass.  part,  scriptus  ;  scriptio,  -oni*.] 

1.  Give    consent    to,   by  underwriting    the 
name. 

They  united  by  subscribing  a  covenant,  which 
they  pretended  to  be  no  other  than  had  been  sub- 
scribed in  the  reign  of  King  James,  and  that  his 
Majesty  himself  had  subscribed  it ;  by  which  impo- 
sition people  of  all  degrees  engaged  themselves  in 
it.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebel- 
lion. 

The  council,  it  is  said,  compelled  by  the  sacred 
canons  and  amid  the  tears  of  many  bishops,  pro- 
ceeded to  deliver  its  awful  sentence. . . .  All  the 
bishops  subscribed  the  sentence. — Milman,  History 
of  Latin  Christianity,  b.ii.  ch.iii. 

2.  Attest  by  writing  the  name. 

Their  particular  testimony  ought  to  be  better 
credited  than  some  other  subscribed  with  an  hun- 
dred hands.— Archbishop  Whitgift. 

3.  Submit.     Obsolete. 

The  king  gone  to-night !  subscribed  his  pow'r! 
Confined  to  exhibition  !  all  is  gone. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  2. 
Subscribe,  v.  n. 

1.  Give  consent. 

Osius,  with  whose  hand  the  Nicene  creed  was  set 
down,  and  framed  for  the  whole  Christian  world  to 
subscribe  unto,  so  far  yiejded  in  the  end,  as  eveii 
with  the  same  hand  to  ratify  the  Arians'  confession. 
—Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Advise  thee  what  is  to  be  done, 
And  we  will  all  subscribe  to  thy  advice. 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  iv.  2. 

So  spake  much  humbled  Eve ;  but  fate 
Subscribed  not :  nature  first  gave  signs,  impress'd 
On  bird,  beast,  air.      Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  181. 

2.  Promise,  or  pay,  a  stipulated  sum  for  the 
promotion  of  any  undertaking:    (as,  'he 
subscribed  a  guinea,'  where  the  construction 
is  really  intransitive,  i.  e.  '  subscribed  to  the 
amount  of  a  guinea;'  just  like  'walk  a 
mile,'  '  sleep  an  hour'). 

This  prints  my  letters,  that  expects  a  bribe, 
And  others  roar  aloud,  'Subscribe,  subscribe  !' 

Pope,  Epistle  to  A  rbuthnot. 
Subscriber.  *.     One  who  subscribes. 

1.  By  signing,  or  joining  in,  a  subscription. 

There  is  but  one  subscriber  for  the  clergy  of  this 
diocese.— Bennet,  Essay  on  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles 
of  Religion,  p.  364. 

2.  One  who  contributes  to  any  undertaking. 

Let  a  pamphlet  come  out  upon  a  demand  in  a 
proper  juncture,  every  one  of  the  party  who  can 
spare  a  shilling  shall  be  a  subscriber.— Swift. 
Subscript,  s.      [Lat.   subscriptum.]      Any- 
thing underwritten. 

Be  they  postscripts  or  subscripts,  your  translators 
neither  made  them,  nor  recommended  them,  for 
Scripture.— Bentley,  Phileleutherus  Lipsiensis,  §  o7. 
Subscription,  s. 

1.  Anything  underwritten. 

The  man  asked,  Are  ye  Christians  ?  We  answered 
we  were;  fearing  the  less  because  of  the  cross  we 
had  seen  in  the  subscription.— Bacon. 

2.  Consent  or  attestation  given  by  under- 
writing the  name. 

3.  Act  of  contributing  to  any  undertaking. 

South-sea  subscriptions  take  who  please, 
Leave  me  but  liberty  and  ease. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  i.  ep,  vii. 

The  work  he  plied ; 

(stocks  and  subscriptions  pour  on  ev'ry  side. 
0   ,      .     .  Id.,  Moral  Essays,  iii.  369. 

4.  bubmission  ;  obedience.     Obsolete. 

I  tax  not  you,  you  elements,  with  unkinctness ; 
T  never  gave  you  kingdom,  call'd  you  children 
lou  owe  me  no  subscription. 

Sliakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  2. 
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Used  adjectivally. 

Being  struck  with  some  of  their  faces,  I  consulted 
the  subscription  book;  and,  perceiving  the  names 
of  several  old  friends,  began  to  consider  the  group 
•with  more  attention.  —  Smollett,  Expedition  of 
Humphrey  Clinker. 

Subseptupie.  adj.  Containing  one  of  seven 
parts. 

If  unto  this  lower  pully  there  were  added  another, 
then  the  power  would  be  unto  the  weight  in  a  sub- 
quintuple  proportion;  if  a  third,  a  subseptuple. — 
Bishop  Wilkinn. 

Subsequence,  s.  State  of  following;  not 
precedence. 

By  this  faculty  we  can  take  notice  of  the  order  of 
precedence  and  subsequence  in  which  they  are  past. 
— Grew. 
Subsequency.  s.     Subsequence. 

If  Aristotle  confesses  that  the  winds,  waters,  and 
other  inanimate  things  follow  the  heavenly  circuit, 
why  should  we  question  the  heliotrope's  subse- 
quency  to  the  course  of  the  sun  P — Greenhill,  Art  of 
Embalming,  p.  336. 

Subsequent,  adj.  [Lat.  seqtiens,  •  entis ; 
pres.  part,  of  sequor  —  I  follow.]  Follow- 
ing in  train  ;  not  preceding. 

The  subsequent  words  corne  on  before  the  pre- 
cedent vanish.— Bacon. 

Why  does  each  consenting  sign 
With  prudent  harmony  combine 
In  turns  to  move,  and  subsequent  appear 
To  gird  the  globe  and  regulate  the  year  ? 

Prior,  Ode  on  Exodus  iii.  14. 
This  article  is  introduced  as  subsequent  to  the 
treaty  of  JIunster,  made  about  1648,  when  England 
was  in  the  utmost  confusion.— Swift. 

Most  of  the   subsequent  Latin  chroniclers  also 
adopt  more  or  less  of  his  [Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's] 
new  version  of  our  early  history.— Craik,  History  of 
English  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  !>5. 
With  the  accent  on  the  penultimate. 
In  such  indexes,  although  small  pricks 
To  their  subsequent  volumes,  there  is  seen 
The  baby  figure  of  the  giant  mass 
Of  things  to  come,  at  large. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  3. 

Subsequently,  adv.  In  a  subsequent  man- 
ner ;  so  as  not  to  go  before ;  so  as  to  follow 
in  train. 

To  men  in  governing  most  things  fall  out  acci- 
dentally, and  come  not  into  any  compliance  with 
their  preconceived  ends ;  but  they  are  forced  to 
comply  subsequently .and  to  strike  in  with  things  as 
they  fall  out,  by  postliminious  after-applications  of 
them  to  their  purposes. — South,  Sermons. 

Subserve,  v.  a.  [Lat.  subservio  ;  pres.  part. 
subserviens,  -entis;  servus  =  servant,  slave.] 
Serve  in  subordination  ;  serve  iustrumen- 
tally. 

Not  made  to  rule, 
But  to  subserve  where  wisdom  bears  command. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  56. 
It  is  a  greater  credit  to  know  the  ways  of  capti- 
vating nature,  and  making  her  subserve  our  pur- 
poses, than  to  have  learned  all  the  intrigues  of 
policy.—  Glativille. 

The  memory  hath  no  special  part  of  the  brain  de- 
voted to  its  own  service,  but  uses  all  those  parts 
which  subserve  our  sensations,  us  well  as  our  think- 
ing powers. —  Walsh. 

Subservience,  s.  Instrumental  fitness,  use, 
or  operation. 

There  is  an  immediate  and  agile  subservience  of 
the  spirits  to  the  empire  of  the  soul.— Sir  M.  Hale, 
Origination  of  Mankind. 
Subserviency,  s.     Subservience. 

Wicked  spirits  may  by  their  cunning  carry  far- 
ther in  a  seeming  confederacy  or  subserviency  to  the 
designs  of  a  good  angel. — Uryden. 

We  cannot  look  upon  the  body,  wherein  appears 
so  much  fitness,  use,  and  subserviency  to  infinite 
functions,  any  otherwise  than  as  the  effect  of  con- 
trivance.— Bentley. 

There  is  a  regular  subordination  and  subserviency 
among  all  the  parts  to  beneficial  ends.—  Cheyne, 
Philosophical  Principles. 

We  are  now  asking  for  the  cause  of  that  subser- 
viency to  a  use.  that  relation  to  an  end,  which  we 
have  remarked  in  the  watch  before  us.  No  answer 
is  given  to  this  question,  by  telling  us  that  a  pre- 
ceding watch  produced  it.  There  cannot  be  design 
without  a  designer;  contrivance  without  a  con- 
triver; order  without  choice;  arrangement,  with- 
out anything  capable  of  arranging;  subserviency 
and  relation  to  a  purpose  without  anything  that 
could  intend  a  purpose. .  . .  Arrangement,  disposi- 
tion of  parts,  subserviency  of  means  to  an  end,  rela- 
tion of  instruments  to  a  use.  imply  the  presence  of 
intelligence  and  mind.— Paley,  Natural  Tlieology, 
ch.  ii. 

Subservient,  adj.  Subordinate;  instrumen- 
tally  useful. 
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Hammond  had  an  incredible  dexterity,  scarce 
ever  reading  any  thing  which  he  did  not  make  sub- 
servient in  one  kind  or  other.— Bishop  Fell,  Life  of 
Hammond. 

Philosophers  and  common  heathens  believed  one 
God,  to  whom  all  things  are  referred;  but  under 
this  God  they  worshipped  many  inferior  and  sub- 
servient gods.— Bishop  Stillinpfleet. 

These  ranks  of  creatures  are  subservient  one  to 
another,  and  the  most  of  them  serviceable  to  man  — 
Kay. 

While  awake,  we  feel  none  of  those  motions  con- 
tinually made  in  the  disposal  of  the  corporeal  prin- 
ciples subservient  herein.— Grew. 

Sense  is  subservient  unto  fancy,  fancy  unto  intel- 
lect.— Id. 

We  are  not  to  consider  the  world  as  the  body  of 
God ;  he  is  an  uniform  being,  void  of  organs,  mem- 
bers or  parts,  and  they  are  his  creatures  subordinate 
to  him,  and  subservient  to  his  will.— Sir  I.  Newton 
Opticks. 

Most  criticks,  fond  of  some  subservient  art, 
Still  make  the  whole  depend  upon  a  part ; 
They  talk  of  principles,  but  notions  prize, 
And  all  to  one  loved  folly  sacrifice. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  ii.  263. 

The  foreigner  came  here  poor,  beggarly,  cringing, 
and  subservient,  ready  to  doff  his  cap  to  the  meanest 
native  of  the  household.  He  returned  pampered 
and  proud,  to  tell  his  rapacious  countrymen  of  the 
wealth  and  the  simplicity  of  the  Saxon  nobles.— Sir 
W.  Scott,  Ivanhoe. 

Subserviently,  adv.  In  a  subservient  man- 
ner. 

The  worst  of  all  evils  were  made  (in  spight  of  their 
own  nature)  to  contribute  subserviently  to  the  good 
and  perfection  of  the  whole.— Cudworth  Intellec- 
tual System,  p.  224.  (Ord  MS.) 

Subsextuple.  adj.  Containing  one  part  of 
six. 

One  of  these  under-pulleys  abates  half  of  that 
heaviness  the  weight  hath,  and  causes  the  power  to 
be  in  a  subduple  proportion  unto  it,  two  of  them  a 
subquadruple  proportion,   three  a  subsextuple.  — 
Bishop  Wilkins,  Mathematical  Magick. 
Subside,  v.  n.    [Lat.  subsido.]     Sink  ;  tend 
downwards. 

Now  Jove  suspends  his  golden  scales  in  air, 
Weighs  the  men's  wits  against  the  lady's  hair; 
The  doubtful  beam  long  nods  from  side  to  side : 
At  length  the  wits  mount  up,  the  hairs  subside. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  v. 
Subsidence,  s.     Act  of  sinking ;    tendency 
downward. 

This  miscellany  of  bodies  being  determined  to 
subsidence  merely  by  their  different  speciflck  gravi- 
ties, all  those  which  had  the  same  gravity  subsided 
at  the  same  time.—  Woodward. 

By  the  alternate  motion  of  those  air-bladders, 
whose  surfaces  are  by  turns  freed  from  mutual 
contact,  and  by  a  sudden  subsidence  meet  again  by 
the  ingress  and  egress  of  the  air,  the  liquor  is  still 
farther  attenuated.— Arbuthnot. 

Subsldency.  s.     Subsidence. 

This  gradual  subsidency  of  the  abyss  would  take 
up  a  considerable  time.— T.  Burnet,  Tlteory  of  the 
Earth, 

Subsidiary,  adj.  [Fr.  subsidiaire ;  Lat.  sub- 
sidiarius.~] 

1.  Assistant;  brought  in  aid. 

Heavenly  doctrine  . . .  ought  to  be  chief  ruler  and 
principal  head  every  where,  not  suffragant  and  sub- 
sidiary.— Florio,  Translation  of  Montaigne,  p.  175  : 
1(513. 

Bitter  substances  burn  the  blood,  and  are  a  sort 
of  subsidiary  gall.— Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature  and 
Choice  of  Aliments. 

2.  Obtained  by,  founded  on,  a  subsidy. 

For  its  [Hanover's]  defence,  George  the  Second 
relied  on  his  subsidiary  treaties.  —  Lord  Mahon 
(Stanhope),  History  of  England  from  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht,  ch.  xxxii. 

Subsidiary,  s.     Assistant. 

Which  deceitful  consideration  drew  on  Pelagius 
himself,  that  was  first  only  for  nature,  at  last  to 
take  in,  one  after  another,  five  subsidiaries  more.— 
Hammond,  Works,  iv.  573. 

Subsiding:,  part.  adj.  Slowly  and  gradually 
sinking. 

He  shook  the  sacred  honours  of  his  head : 
"With  terror  trembled  heaven's  subsiding  hill, 
And  from  his  shaken  curls  ambrosial  dews  distil. 

Uryden,  Translation  of  the  First  Book 
of  the  Iliad,  710. 

Subsidize,  v.  a.  Furnish  with  a  subsidy: 
(added  by  Todd,  and  noted  as  a  '  modern 
word'). 

Vehemently  as  he  [Lord  Chatham]  had  con- 
demned the  practice  of  subsidising  foreign  princes, 
he  now  carried  that  practice  farther  than  Carteret 
himself  would  have  ventured  to  do.  —  T/utckeray, 
History  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham. 
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Subsidy,  s.    [Fr.  subsidy;    Lat.  subtsidium.~\ 
Aid,  commonly  such  as  is  given  in  money. 

They  advised  the  king  to  send  speedy  aids,  and 
with  much  alacrity  granted  a  great  rate  of  subsidy. 
— Bacon. 

It  is  a  celebrated  notion  of  a  patriot,  that  a  house 
of  commons  should  never  grant  such  subsidies  as 
give  no  pain  to  the  people,  lest  the  nation  should 
acquiesce  under  a  burden  they  did  not  feel.— Addi- 
son. 

Their  subsidy  was  sufficiently  liberal;  but  they 
took  care  to  pray  the  king,  that  fit  persons  might 
be  assigned  for  its  receipt  and  disbursement,  lest  it 
should  any  way  be  diverted  from  the  purposes  of 

the  war There  was  an  equally  craving  demand 

for  subsidy  at  the  next  meeting  of  parliament.  The 
commons  now  made  a  more  serious  stand.  The 
speaker,  Sir  James  Pickering  . . .  reminded  the  lords 
of  the  council  of  a  promise  made  to  the  last  parlia- 
ment, that  if  they  would  help  the  king  for  once  with 
a  large  subsidy,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  undertake  an 
expedition  against  the  enemy,  he  trusted  not  to  call 
on  them  again, but  to  support  the  war  from  his  own 
revenues.  ...  To  this  Scrope,  lord  steward  of  the 
household,  protesting  that  he  knew  not  of  any  such 
promise,  made  answer  by  order  of  the  king,  that, 
'  saving  the  honour  and  reverence  of  our  lord  the 
king,  and  the  lords  there  present,  the  commons  did 
not  speak  truth  in  asserting  that  part  of  the  last 
subsidy  should  be  still  in  the  treasury;  it  being  no- 
torious that  every  penny  had  gone  into  the  hands  of 
Walworth  and  Philpot,  appointed  and  sworn  trea- 
surers in  the  parliament,  to  receive  and  expend  it 
upon  the  purposes  of  the  war,  for  which  they  had 
in  effect  disbursed  the  whole.'  Not  satisfied  with 
this  general  justification,  the  commons  pressed  for 
an  account  of  the  expenditure.  Scrope  was  again 
commissioned  to  answer,  that  '  though  it  had  never 
been  seen,  that  of  a  subsidy  or  other  grant  made  to 
the  king  in  parliament  or  out  of  parliament  by  the 
commons,  any  account  had  afterwards  been  rendered 
to  the  commons,  or  to  any  other  except  the  king 
and  his  officers,  yet  the  king,  to  gratify  them,  of  his 
own  accord,  without  doinsr  it  by  way  of  right,  would 
have  Walworth,  along  with  certain  persons  of  the 
council,  exhibit  to  them  in  writing  a  clear  account 
of  the  receipt  and  expenditure,  upon  condition  that 
this  should  never  be  used  as  a  precedent,  nor  in- 
ferred to  be  done  otherwise  than  by  the  king's  spon- 
taneous command.'  The  commons  were  again  urged 
to  provide  for  the  public  defence,  being  their  own 
concern  as  much  as  that  of  the  king.  But  they 
merely  shifted  their  ground,  and  had  recourse  to 
other  pretences.  They  requested  that  five  or  six 
peers  might  come  to  them  in  order  to  discuss  this 
question  of  subsidy.— Hallam,  View  of  the  State  of 
Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  pt.  iii.  ch.  viii. 

But,  as  often  happened  before  and  since,  the  con- 
tinental allies  of  England  were  eager  for  her  sub- 
sidies,  and  lukewarm  as  regarded  operations  against 
the  common  enemy .  —  Sir  E.  Creasy,  History  of 
England,  vol.  i.  ch  xiii. 

Subsign.    v.  a.    [Lat.  signo  =  I  sign ;   pass, 
part,  subsignatus  ;  subsignatio,  -onis.~] 

Neither  have  they  seen  any  deed  before  the  con- 
quest, but  subsigned  with  crosses  and  single  names 
without  surnames.— Camden. 

Writing  the  letter,  he  read  after  to  Sancho :  ...  It 
goes  very  well,  quoth  Sancho  ;  subsign  it,  therefore, 
1  pray  you.— Shelton,  Translation  of  Don  Quijcote, 
iii.  11. 

Subsignation.  s.    Attestation  given  by  un- 
derwriting the  name. 

The  epistle  with  subsignation  of  the  scribe  and 
notary.  —  Sheldon,  Miracles  of  Antichrist,  p.  800: 
1616. 

This  is  as  good  as  a  subsignation  of  your  hand- 
writing, that  you  wish  her  well,  and  are  enamoured 
of  her  I — Shelton,  Translation  of  Dim  Quixote,  iv.  4. 
Subsist,  v.  n.   [Fr.  subsister ;  Lat.  subsislo.'] 

1.  Be;  have  existence ;  continue;  retain  the 
existing  state  or  condition. 

Firm  we  subsist  but  possible  to  swerve. 

Milton,  Paradi&e  Lost,  ix.  359. 

The  very  foundation  was  removed,  and  it  was  a 
moral  impossibility  that  the  republick  could  subsist 
any  longer.— Swtfl. 

2.  Have  means  of  living;  be  maintained. 

He  shone  so  powerfully  upon  me,  that,  like  the 
heat  of  a  Russian  summer,  he  ripened  the  fruits  of 
poetry  in  a  cold  climate ;  and  gave  me  wherewithal 
to  subsist  in  the  long  winter  which  succeeded. — 
Dryden. 

Let  us  remember  those  that  want  necessaries,  as 
we  ourselves  should  have  desired  to  be  remembered, 
had  it  been  our  sad  lot  to  subsist  on  other  men's 
charity. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

3.  Inhere ;  have  existence  by  means  of  some- 
thing else. 

Though  the  general  natures  of  these  qualities  are 
sufficiently  distant  from  one  another,  yet  when  they 
come  to  subsist  in  particulars,  and  to  be  .clothed 
with  several  accidents,  then  the  discernment  is  not 
so  easy.— South,  Sermons. 
Subsist.  '•.  a.  Feed  ;  maintain. 

We  descry  millions  of  species  subsisted  on  a  green 
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leaf,  which  your  glas«es  represent  only  in  crowds 
^Asnrms'-Addison,  Taller,  no.  11U. 

The  Athenians  made  a  verv  rapid  progress  to ,  the 
most  eiioruioint  excesses.    The  people,  under  no  re- 
L   irrew  dissolute,  luxurious,  and  idle. 
ThS r«ru.ce71l  labour,  'and  beg...  to  ««&».* 
5SL*«  from  the  public  revenues.    They  lost ,  aH 
concern  for  their  common  honour  or  safety,  and 
SSTtaW  no  advice  that  tended  to  reform  tnem.- 
Burke.  Vindication  of  Natural  Society. 
Subsistence,  s. 
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The  flesh,  and  the  conjunction  of  the  flesh  with 
God,  began  both  at  one  instant;  his  making  and 
taking  to  himself  our  flesh  was  but  one  act ;  so  that 
in  ClirUt  there  is  no  personal  subsistence  but  one. 
and  that  tram  everlasting.-tfooJter.  Ecclesiastical 
Polity 

W«  know  as  little  how  the  union  is  dissolved, that 
is  the  chain  of  these  differing  subsistences  that 
compound  us,  as  how  it  first  commenced.— 6rta»pi«« 

Not  only  the  things  had  subsistence,  but  the  very 
images  were  of  some  creatures  existing.— Bishop 


Shadows  to-night 

Have  struck  more  terror  ^  the  soul  of  Richard, 
Than  can  the  substance  of  ten  thousa 
Arin'd  all  in  proof, : 


He  the  future  evil  shall  no  less 
In  apprehension  than  ju. 

Hproick  virtue  did  his  actions  guide, 

And  he  Ttl  e  substance,  not  th'  appearance  chose: 
To  rescue  one  such  friend  he  took  more  pr.de 

Than  to  destroy  < 


4. 


2.  Competence ;  means  of  supporting  life. 

His  viceroy  could  only  propose  to  himself  a  com 
fortable  subsistence  out  of  the  plunder  of  his  pro 
fince.— Addison. 

3.  Inherence  in  something  else. 
Subsutent.    adj.     [Lat.    subxistens,    -entis 

pres.  part,  of  subsisto.'] 

1.  Having  real  being. 

Such  as  deny  spirits  subsistent  without  bodies,  | 
will  with  difficulty  affirm  the  separate  existence  of 
their  own.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  Inherent. 

These  qualities  are  not  subeistent  in  those  bodies,    r 
but  are  operations  of  fancy  begotten  in  something 
etae.— Btntley. 

Subsoil.  *.  In  Husbandry.  Soil  lying  be- 
neath the  parts  penetrated  by  the  roots  of 
growing  plants:  (used  adjectivally  in  the 

extract). 

And  1  remember  the  conversation.    Oh,  madam, 
madam,  how  stupid  they  were !  The  subsoil  plougli- 
ing ;  the  row  about  the  representation  of  the  county,  j 
He.— Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs. 
Subsolar,  or  Subsolary.  adj.     Terrestrial : 
(Sublunar,  or  Sublunary  the  commoner 

form). 

I  used  my  wealth,  my  power,  and  strength  of: 

mind. 

To  seek  and  search  for  wisdom,  and  to  find 
Thereby  the  causes  and  effects  of  all 
Things  done  upon  this  subsolary  ball. 

Brume,  Paraphrase  upon  the  First  Chapter 
of  Ecclesiasticus. 

Subapeciea.  «.  Division  subordinate  to  that 
of  species. 

There  are  both  here  and  there  four  sorts  of  these 
long-legged  fowli),  near  akin  to  each  other,  as  so 
many  subspecies  ot  the  same  kind:  viz.  i-rab-i  ateliers, 
clocking-hens,  Ac.  —  Dampier.  V^ages:  A.I>.  16U9. 
(Rich.) 

Substance,  s.  [Lat.  subatuntia  ;  from  sub 
-  under  +  sto  =  I  stand ;  pres.  part,  stuns, 
stantis.  Element  for  element,  this  com- 
pound is  the  same  as  the  Greek  V7r6<rra<nc 
(hypostasis)  and  the  English  under-stand- 
iny.  This  last  has  a  meaning  notably 
different  from  that  of  the  other  two ;  on 
the  other  hand  svhstantia  and  viroaraaii;  are 
sometimes  identical,  and  generally  allied 
in  import.] 

1.  Being;  something  existing  ;  something  of 
which  we  can  say  that  it  is. 

Since  then  the  soul  works  by  herself  alone, 

Springs  not  from  sense  or  humours  well  agreeing, 
Her  nature  i*  peculiar,  and  hrr  own ; 
She  is  ft  substance  and  a  perfect  being. 

'   Davies,  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 
The  strength  of  gods, 
And  this  empyreal  substance  cannot  fail. 

Hilton,  Paradise  Lost,  i,  117. 

2.  Essential  part. 

It  will  serve  our  turn  to  comprehend  one  sub- 
stance, without  confining  ourselves  to  scrupulous 
exactness  in  form.— Sir  Ji.  IMgby. 

They  are  the  best  epitomes,  and  let  you  see  with 
one  cast  of  the  eye  the  substance  of  a  hundred  pates 
-Addison. 

But  ponder  well 

What  you  shall  say  ;  for  if  it  must  be  '  No.' 
In  substance  you  >liall  hardly  find  that  form 
Which  .-hall  convey  it  pleasantly. 

//.  Taylor,  Philip  van  A  rtevelde,  Part  I.  i.  2 

3.  Something  real,  not  imaginary ;  something 
solid,  not  empty. 
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God  is  no  longer  to  b«  worshipped  and  beli 
in  as  a  God  foreshewing  and  assuring  tor  tjpe  s  bn 
as  aGod  who  has  performed  the  substance  of  what 
he  promised.—  Nelson. 
Body  ;  corporeal  nature. 

Between  the  parts  of  opaque 
are  inanv  soaces,  either  empty  or  repleniMiea  wiiii 
medu  so  other  densities;  as,  water  between  the 
5  ng  corpuscles  wherewith  any  liquor  U  .impreg- 
nated air  between  the  aqueous  globules  that  con- 
sufute  clouds  or  mists,  and  for  the  most  part  spaces 
void  of  both  air  and  water;  but  yet  perhaps  not 
wholly  void  of  all  substance  between  the  parts  of 

h!The  °qdualiUe?  of'ptantTare  more  various  than 
those  of  animal  snbstances.-Arbuthnot,  On  the  Na- 
ture and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

There  may  be  a  great  and  constant  cough,  witn  an 
extraordinary  discharge  of  flegmatick  matter,  while, 
notwithstanding,  the  substance  of  the  lungs  remains 
sound.—  <S»>  R.  Blackmore. 

Tins  is  the  consequence  of  giving  matter 
The  power  of  thought.    It  is  a  stubborn  substance 
And  thinks  chaotically,  as  it  acts, 
Ever  relapsing  into  its  first  elements. 

Myron,  The  Deformed  Transformed,  \.  2. 

Wealth  ;  means  of  life. 

He  hath  eaten  me  out  of  house  and  home,  and 
hath  put  all  my  substance  into  that  fat  belly  of  his, 
hut  1  will  have  some  of  it  out  again.—  Shakespear, 
Henry  IV.  Part  IL\\.\. 

We  are  destroying  many  thousand  lives,  and  ex- 
hausting our  substance,  but  not  for  our  own  interest. 
—Swift. 

Iii  Mental  Philosophy.  Correlative  of 
Attribute;  the  attribute  being  some 
quality  or  relation  (as  green,  heavy,  this) 
taken  singly,  the  substance  being  the  object 
which,  having  more  qualities  or  relations 
than  one,  is  conceived  as  standing  under, 
supporting,  or  serving,  as  a  basis  for  the 
whole. 

The  axiom  [of  the  indestructibility  of  substance'] 
depends  upon  the  idea  of  substance  which  is  involved 
in  all  our  views  of  external  objects.  We  unavoidably 
assume  that  the  qualities  and  properties  which  we 
observe  are  properties  of  things;—  that  the  adjective 
implies  a  substantive  ;—  that  there  is,  besides  the 
external  characters  of  things,  something  of  which 
they  are  the  characters.  An  apple  which  is  red, 
and'  round,  and  hard,  is  not  merely  redness,  and 
roundness,  and  hardness:  these  circumstances  may 
all  alter  while  the  apple  remains  the  same  apple. 
Behind  or  under  the  appearances  which  we  see,  we 
conceive  something  of  which  we  think,  or,  to  use 
the  metaphor  which  obtained  currency  among  the 
ancient  philosophers,  the  attributes  and  qualities 
which  we  observe  are  supported  by  and  inherent  in 
something:  and  this  something  is  hence  called  a 
substratum  or  substance,  —  that  which  stands  be- 
neath the  apparent  qualities  and  supports  them. 
That  we  have  such  an  idea,  using  the  term  '  idea'  in 
the  sense  in  which  I  have  employed  it  throughout 
these  disquisitions,  is  evident  from  what  has  been 
already  said.  The  axiom  of  the  indestructibility  of 
substance  proves  the  existence  of  the  idea  of  sub- 
stance, just  as  the  axioms  of  geometry  and  arithmetic 
prove  the  existence  of  the  ideas  of  space  and  num- 
ber. —  Whewell,  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences, 
b.  vi.  ch.  iii.  §  2. 

Logicians  have  endeavoured  to  define  substance 
and  attribute  :  but  their  definitions  are  not  so  much 
attempts  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  things 
themselves,  as  instructions  what  difference  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  make  in  the  grammatical  structure  of  the 
sentence,  according  as  we  are  speaking  of  substances 
or  of  attributes.  Such  definitions  are  rather  lessons 
•of  English,  or  of  Greek,  Latin,  or  German,  than  of 
mental  philosophy.  An  attribute,  say  the  school 
logicians,  must  be  the  attribute  of  something  ;  co- 
lour, for  example,  must  be  the  colour  of  something; 
goodness  must  be  the  goodness  of  something;  and 
if  this  something  should  cease  to  exist,  or  should 
cease  to  be  connected  with  the  attribute,  the  ex- 
istence of  the  attribute  would  be  at  an  end.  A  sub- 
stance. on  the  contrary,  is  self-existent  ;  in  speaking 
about  it,  we  need  not  put  it  after  its  name  ;  a  stone 
is  not  the  stone  of  anything  ;  the  moon  is  not  the 
moon  of  anything,  but  simply  the  moon.—  J'.  S. 
Mill.  System  of  Logic,  vol.  i.  p.  60  :  185C. 

Substance  ...  is  the  same  word,  in  respect  to  its 
etymology,  as  Hypostasis.  .  .  .  The  difference  between 
the  two  words  consists  in  the  former  being  of  Latin, 
the  latter  of  Greek,  origin.  .  .  .  Attribute  [is]  that 


ment  of  being  honest  is  to  attribute  honesty  to  him. 
An  orange  is  Round,  Yellow,  Smooth,  Capable 
(under  certain  conditions)  of  Exciting  bounds,  Fra- 
Kraut    Sapid,  Elastic,  &c.    When  we  say  that  an 
orange  is  this,  we  Attribute  to  it  certain  properties, 
or  qualities.    What  are  they  ?  The  qualities,  or  pro- 
Derties  of  Roundness,  Yellowness,  Smoothness,  So- 
Vwrousness,  Fragrancy,  Sapidity.  ...  Let  us  now 
sunuose  that  all  these  attributes  are,  one  by  one, 
taken  away,  and  replaced  by  others  ;  that  instead  of 
an  orange  striking  our  eyes  and  sense  of  touch  as 
round,  it  strikes  them  as  square,  or  rhomboid;  that 
it  loses  its  fragrance  and  becomes  fetid;  that  it 
sounds  like  a  bell,  and  tastes  like  a  loaf  of  bread. 
Would  the  object  still  be  an  orange?    Would  it  not 
be  something  else  ?  .  .  .  Divest  the  orange  of  all  its 
attributes   without  supplying   it  with   new   ones. 
What  will  it  be  then  ?  Take  away  its  original  colour 
without  replacing  it  by  any  fresh  one.    Let  it  lose 
its  softness  without  becoming  hard,  its  roundness 
without  becoming  of  any  other  form.    Annihilate 
its  weight  taste,  and  smell.    Let  it  have  no  means 
of  appealing  to  eye,  ear,  taste,  smell,  or  touch,  so 
that  it  become,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  impal- 
pable  invisible,   imperceptible.     What  will  it  be 
then  ?  Will  it  be  anything  at  all  ?  ...  What  becomes 
of  the  orange?    Is  it  annihilated  by  the  abstraction 
of  its  attributes,  one  and  all?    Few  are  prepared  to 
say  Yes  to  this  question.    Few  divest  themselves  of 
the  notion  that  sensible  and  material  objects  are 
nothing  more  than  the  combination  of  certain  pro- 
perties  qualities,  and  attributes,  each  and  all  of 
which  may  be  removed  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  an 
absolute  nothing.    We  rather  imagine  that,  where 
there  are  certain  attributes  in  union,  there  is  a  cer- 
tain link  which  connects  them;  a  basis,  or  founda- 
tion, which  supports  them  ;  a  basis  or  foundation 
different   from   the  attributes   themselves,—  some- 
thing, which  they  are  not,  but  upon  which  they 
rest.    This  Something  Supports  them.    This  some- 
thing stands  Under  them.    This  something  is  the 
Sub-stance,  or  Under-standing,  of  objects,  as  op- 
posed to,  or  contrasted  with,  their  Attributes.  .  .  . 
It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  say  that  substance  as 
used  by  logicians,  has  by  no  means  the  sense  which 
so  often  attaches  to  it  in  common  conversation,  viz. 
that  of  Matter  or  Body.    On  the  contrary,  it  means 
anything  that  can  be  looked  upon  as  the  basis  of  an 
attribute.   A  Ghost  is  a  substance  of  which  the  most 
important  attribute  is  its  immateriality  or  Incor- 
poreity.    On  the  other  hand,  it  is  an  undoubted 
fact,  and  one  of  which  the  explanation  readily  sug- 
gests itself,  that  the  abstraction  of  attributes  is  easy 
in  proportion  as  the  concrete  substance  is  a  sensible 
object,  i.e.  an  object  capable  of  being  seen,  heard, 
tasted,   smelt,   or   felt.     Terms    like    Roundness, 
lloughness,  Smoothness,  Yellowness,  Sweetness,  &c., 
are  much  more  readily  suggested  by  Balls,  Guineas, 
Sugar,  &c.,  than  terms  like  Virtue,  Vice,  Goodness, 
Badness,  &c.,  by  Deeds  and  Characters  which  have  to 
be  got  at  by  means  of  the  observation  and  comparison 
of  numerous  different  actions,  performed  at  different 
times,  by  different  agents.    Of  these,  the  substance 
itself  is  more  or  less  of  an  abstraction.—  Dr.  R.  G. 
Latham,  Logic. 

What  is  the  whole  gist  of  the  alleged  inability  ?  .  .  . 
Clearly,  our  inability  10  conceive  any  augmentation 
or  diminution  of  the  sum  of  being,  whether  specially 
regarded  under  its  extension,  or  its  pretension,  i  e. 
as  in  space  or  in  time,  conducts  immediately  to  the 
principle  of  the  permanence  of  substance.  .  .  .  Amid 
all  sensible  changes  we  are  convinced  that  there  is 
something  common  to  all—  an  imminent  reality  — 
which  does  not  change,  but  is  yet  the  subject  of  the 
changes,  .  .  .  the  permanence  of  substance,  amid  the 
alternation  of  its  sensible  states.  —  Ingleby,  An  In- 
troduction to  Metaphysic. 

(See,  also,  under  Substantive.) 

Substantial,  adj. 

1.  Real  ;  actually  existing. 

If  this  atheist  would  have  his  chance  to  be  a  real 

and  substantial  agent,  he  is  more  stupid  than  the 

vulgar.—  lienttey. 

•2.  True  ;  solid  ;  real  ;  not  merely  seeming. 

O  blessed,  blessed  night  !  I  am  afraid, 
Being  in  night,  all  this  is  but  a  dream  ; 
Too  flattering  sweet  to  be  substantial. 

Shak,  sptar.  Itomeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  2. 
To  give  thee  being,  1  lent 
Out  of  my  side  to  thee,  nearest  my  heart, 
Substantial  life.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  483. 

If  happiness  be  a  substantial  good, 
Not  framed  of  accidents,  nor  subject  to  them, 
1  err'd  to  seek  it  in  a  blind  revenge. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  The  Sophy. 

Time,  as  a  river,  hnth  brought  down  to  us  what  is 
more  light  and  superficial,  while  things  more  solid 
and  substantial  have  been  immersed.  —  Glanville 

The  difference  betwixt  the  empty  vanity  of  osten- 
tation, and  the  substantial  ornaments  of  virtue.  — 
Sir  It.  L'  Estrange. 

Observations  are  the  only  sure  grounds  whereon 
to  build  a  lasting  and  substantial  philosophy.  — 
Woodward. 

A  solid  and  substantial  greatness  of  soul  looks 
down  with  neglect  on  the  censures  and  applauses  of 
the  multitude.  —  Addison. 

This  useful,  charitable,  humble  employment  of 
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yourselves,  is  what  I  recommend  to  you  with  great- 
est earnestness,  as  being  a  substantial  part  of  a  wise 
and  pious  life.— Law. 

That  a  state  trial  so  conducted  was  little  better 
than  a  judicial  murder  had  been,  during  the  proscrip- 
tion or  the  Whig  party,  a  fundamental  article  of  the 
"Whig  creed.  The  Tories,  on  the  other  hand,  though 
they  could  not  deny  that  there  had  been  some  hard 
cases,  maintained  that,  on  the  whole,  substantial 
justice  had  been  done.— Macaulay,  History  of  Eng- 
land, ch.  xviii. 

Such  are  the  principal  notices  of  the  Wandering 
Jew  which  have  appeared.  It  will  be  seen  at  once 
how  wanting  they  are  in  all  substantial  evidence 
which  could  make  us  regard  the  story  in  any  other 
light  than  myth.  But  no  myth  is  wholly  without 
foundation,  and  there  must  be  some  substantial 
verity  upon  which  this  vast  superstructure  of  legend 
has  been  raised.  What  this  is  1  am  unable  to  dis- 
cover.— Baring-Gould,  Curious  Myths  of  tlw  Middle 
Ages,  The  Wandering  Jew. 

3.  Corporeal ;  material. 

Now  shine  these  planets  with  substantial  rays  ? 
Does  innate  lustre  gild  their  measured  days? 

Prior,  Solomon,  i.  497. 

The  sun  appears  flat  like  a  plate  of  silver,  the 
moon  as  big  as  the  sun,  and  the  rainbow  a  large 
substantial  archill  the  sky,  all  which  are  gross  false- 
hoods.—  Watts. 

4.  Strong  ;  stout ;  bulky. 

Substantial  doors, 
Cross-barr'd  and  bolted  fast,  fear  no  assault. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  189. 

5.  Responsible ;    moderately   wealthy ;    pos- 
sessed of  substance. 

Trials  of  crimes  and  titles  of  right  shall  bo  made 
by  verdict  of  a  jury,  chosen  out  of  the  honest  and 
most  substantial  freeholders.— Spenser,  View  of  the 
State  of  Ireland. 

The  merchants  and  substantial  citizens  cannot 
make  up  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  families. — 
Addison,  Present  State  of  the  War. 

Substantiality.  *.  State  of  real  existence  ; 
corporeity  ;  materiality. 

Body  cannot  act  on  any  thing  but  by  motion ; 
motion  cannot  be  received  but  by  quantity  and 
matter :  the  soul  is  a  stranger  to  such  gross  sub- 
stantiality, and  owns  nothing  of  these. — Glanville, 
Scepsis  Scientiflca. 

Berkely  has  evinced  no  little  sasracity  in  the  argu- 
ments he  adduces  to  show  the  difficulties  attendant 
on  the  ordinary  belief,  and  the  obscurity  of  our  ideas 
of  substance,  accident,  and  extension  ;  maintaining 
that  our  senses  convey  to  us  none  but  sensible 
impressions,  and  do  not  afford  us  any  proof  of 
the  existence  or  substantiality  of  their  objects, 
and  that  consequently  the  existence  of  an  external 
world,  independent  of  our  sensations,  may  be 
nothing  more  than  a  chimsera.  —  Translation  of 
Tennernan's  Manual  of  the  History  of  Philosophy, 
p. 344. 

Substantially,  ado.  In  a  substantial 
manner. 

1.  In  manner  of  a  substance ;  with  reality  of 
existence. 

In  him  all  his  Father  shone 
Substantially  express'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  139. 
The  court  did  not  interrogate  the  prisoner  closely, 
but  suffered  him  to  tell  his  story  in  his  own  way. 
It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  believe  that  his  nar- 
rative is  substantially  true. — Macaulay,  History 
of  England,  ch.  xix. 

2.  Strongly ;  solidly. 

Having  so  substantially  provided  for  the  North, 
they  promised  themselves  they  should  end  the  war 
that  summer.  —  Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the 
Grand  Rebellion. 

3.  Truly ;   solidly ;    really ;   with  fixed  pur- 
pose. 

The  laws  of  this  religion  would  make  men,  if  they 
would  truly  observe  them,  substantially  religious 
towards  God,  chaste  and  temperate. — Archbishop 
Tillotson. 

4.  With  competent  wealth. 
Substantialness.    s.      Attribute   suggested 

by  Substantial  ;  firmness;  strength; 
power  of  holding  or  lasting. 

When  subslantialness  combineth  with  delightful- 
ness,  fulness  with  fineness,  how  can  the  language 
which  consisteth  of  these  sound  other  than  most 
full  of  sweetness  ? — Camden,  Remains. 

In  degree  of  substantial  ness  next  above  the 
Dorique,  sustaining  the  third,  and  adorning  the 
second  story.— Sir  H.  Wotton,  Elements  of  Archi- 
tecture. 

Substantial,  s.  pi.     Essential  parts. 

Although  a  custom  introduced  against  the  sub- 
ttantials  of  an  appeal  be  not  valid,  as  that  it  should 
not  be  appealed  to  a  superior,  but  to  an  inferior 
judge,  yet  a  custom  may  be  introduced  against  the 
accidentals  of  an  appeal. — Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris 
Canonici. 
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Substantiate,  v.  a. 

1.  Make  to  exist. 

The  accidental  of  any  act  is  said  to  be  whatever 
advenes  to  the  act  itself  already  substantiated.— 
Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

2.  Confirm. 

After  . . .  the  charge  of  participation  in  Darnley's 
murder  had  been  substantiated  by  evidence  at  least 
that  she  did  not  disprove,  and  the  whole  course  of 
which  proceedings  created  a  very  unfavourable  im- 
pression both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  no 
time  was  to  be  lost  by  those  who  considered  her  as 
the  object  of  their  dearest  hopes.— Hallam,  Consti- 
tut.onal  History  of  England,  ch.  iii. 

I  may  add  that  the  position  I  assign  to  Hegel  is 
the  position  claimed  by  himself;  and  every  word  of 
those  very  critics,  who  would  lead  all  into  issues  ab- 
solute)y  antagonistic,  . . .  will  be  found  thoroughly 
and  completely  to  substantiate  this.—*/.  H.  Stirling, 
Translation  ofSchwegler's  Handbook  of  the  History 
of  Philosophy,  p.  445 :  1868. 

Substantive,  adj. 

1.  Solid  ;  depending  only  on,  itself. 

He  considered  how  sufficient  and  substantive  this 
land  was  to  maintain  itself,  without  any  aid  of  the 
foreigner.— Bacon. 

2.  Betokening  existence. 

One  is  obliged  to  join  many  particulars  in  one 
proposition,  because  the  repetition  of  the  substan- 
tive verb  would  be  tedious.— Arbuthnot. 
Substantive,  s.    In  Grammar.    Name  of  an 
object  founded  upon  its  properties  or  quali- 
ties, rather  than  upon  its  relations  ;  names 
founded  upon    its    relations    rather  than 
qualities,  being  pronouns,  and  words  sug- 
gestive of  the  names  of  attributes  being 
adjectives. 

Claudian  perpetually  closes  his  sense  at  the  end 
of  a  verse,  commonly  called  golden,  or  two  substan- 
tives and  two  adjectives,  with  a  verb  between  them  to 
keep  the  peace. — Ltryden. 

All  things  whatever  either  exist  as  the  Energies,  or 
Affections  of  some  other  thing,  or  without  being  the 
Energies  or  Affections  of  some  other  thing.  If  they 
exist  as  the  Energies  or  Affections  of  something  else, 
then  they  are  called  Attributes.  Thus,  to  think  is 
the  attribute  of  a  Man  ;  to  be  white,  of  a  Swan  ;  to 
fly,  of  an  Eagle;  to  be  four-footed,  of  a  Horse.  If 
they  exist  not  after  this  manner,  then  are  they  called 
substances.  Thus,  Man,  Swan,  Eagle,  and  Horse, 
are  none  of  them  Attributes,  but  all  Substances,  be- 
cause however  they  may  exist  in  time  and  place,  yet 
neither  of  these,  nor  of  anything  else,  do  they  exist 
as  Energies  or  Affections.  And  thus  all  things 
whatsoever  being  either  Substances  or  Attributes,  it 
follows  of  course  that  all  words,  which  are  signifi- 
cant as  Principals,  must  needs  be  significant  of 
either  the  one  or  the  other.  If  they  are  significant 
of  Substances,  they  are  called  Substantives;  if  of 
Attributes,  they  are  called  Attributes.  So  that  all 
words  whatever,  significant  as  Principals,  are  either 
Substantives  or  Attributes.  —  Harris,  Hermes,  or 
Philosophical  Enquiry  concerning  Universal  Gram- 
mar. 

There  is  not  much  difficulty  in  thus  forming  ad- 
jectives ;  but  the  purposes  of  natural  history  require 
that  we  should  have  substantives  corresponding  to 
these  adjectives ;  and  these  cannot  be  obtained  with- 
out some  extension  of  the  analogies  of  our  language. 
We  cannot  in  general  use  adjectives  or  participles 
as  singular  substantives.  The  Happy  or  the  Doomed 
would,  according  to  good  English  usage,  signify 
those  who  are  happy  and  those  who  are  doomed  in 
the  plural.  Hence  we  could  not  speak  of  a  parti- 
cular scaled  animal  as  The  Squamate,  and  still  less 
could  we  call  any  such  animal  A  Squamate,  or  speak 
of  Squamates  in  the  plural.  Some  of  the  forms  of 
our  adjectives,  however,  do  admit  of  this  substan- 
tive use.  Thus  we  talk  of  Europeans,  Plebeians, 
Republicans;  of  Divines  and  Masculines;  of  the 
Ultramontanes ;  of  Mcrdants  and  Brilliants;  of 
Abstergents  and  Emollients;  of  Mercenaries  and 
Tributaries;  of  Animals,  Manuals,  and  Officials;  of 
Dissuasives  and  Motives.  We  cannot  generally  use 
in  this  way  adjectives  in  '  ous,'  nor  in  'ate'  (though 
Reprobates  is  an  exception),  nor  English  parti- 
ciples, nor  adjectives  in  which  there  is  no  termina- 
tion imitating  the  Latin,  as  Happy,  Good.  Hence, 
if  we  have,  for  purposes  of  science,  to  convert  adjec- 
tives into  substantives,  we  ought  to  follow  the  form 
of  examples  like  these,  in  which  it  has  already  ap- 
peared in  fact,  that  such  usage,  though  an  innova- 
tion at  first,  may  ultimately  become  a  received  part 
of  the  language.—  Whewell,  Novum  Organum  Reno- 
vatum. 

Substantlveness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Substantive. 

The  Conference  Connexion  remains  the  represen- 
tative of  the  Wesleyan  ideas;  in  its  gradual  inde- 
pendence and  growing  substantiveness,  in  its  con- 
servative spirit  in  politics,  in  its  doctrines  of  the 
new-birth,  justification,  and  assurance,  it  is  follow- 
ing or  developing  the  principles  of  its  founder.— 
J.  H.  Newman,  Essay  on  Development  of  Christian 
Doctrine,  ch.  i.  §  i. 
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Substitute,  v.  a.  [Lat.  substitutes,  pass. 
part,  of  substitno,  from  statuo  =  I  place, 
set-up;  substitutio,  -onis.~]  Put  in  the 
place  of  another. 

In  the  original  designs  of  speaking,  a  man  can 
substitute  none  for  them  that  can  equally  conduce 
to  his  honour.—  Dr.  H.  More,  Government  of  the 
Tongue. 

If  a  swarthy  tongue 
Is  underneath  his  humid  palate  hung, 
Reject  him,  lest  he  darken  all  the  flock, 
And  substitute  another. 

Dryden.  Translation  of  the  Georgia,  iii.  596. 
Some  few  verses  are  inserted  or  substituted  in 
the  room  of  others.—  Congreve. 

The  expression.  •  the  law  of  metalHc  nature,'  may 
sound  strange  and  harsh  to  a  philosophic  ear;  but 
it  seems  quite  as  justifiable  as  some  others  which 
are  more  familiar  to  him,  snjh  as  the  '  law  of  vege- 
table nature,'  —  'the  law  of  animal  nature,'  or,  in- 
deed, as  the  '  law  of  nature  in  general,'  when  as- 
signed as  the  cause  of  phenomena,  in  exclusion  of 
agency  and  power  ;  or  when  it  is  substituted  into 
the  place  of  these.—  Paley,  Natural  Theology,  ch.  i. 

Substitute,  s.     [Fr.  substitut.] 

1.  One  placed  by  another  to  act  with  dele- 
gated power. 

Were  you  sworn  to  the  duke,  or  to  the  deputy  ?— 
To  him  and  to  his  substitutes. 

Shakespear.  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  2. 

You've  taken  up, 

Under  the  counterfeited  zeal  of  God, 
The  subjects  of  his  substitute,  my  father, 
And  here  upswarm'd  them. 

Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  2. 
Hast  thou  not  made  me  here  thy  substitute, 
And  these  inferior  far  beneath  me  set  ? 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost.  viii.  381. 

Providence  delegates  to  the  supreme  magistrate 

the  same  power  for  the  good  of  men,  which  that 

supreme  magistrate  transfers  to  those  several  tub- 

stitutes  who  act  under  him.—  Addison. 

2.  It  is  used  likewise  for  things  :  (as,  '  One 
medicine  is  a  substitute  for  another'). 

Substitution,  s.  Act  of  placing  any  person 
or  thing  in  the  room  of  another  ;  state  of 
being  placed  in  the  room  of  another. 

He  did  believe 

He  was  the  duke,  from  substitution, 
And  executing  th*  outward  face  of  royalty, 
With  all  prerogative.          Shakespear,  Tempest,  i.  2. 
Nor  sal,  sulphur,  or  mercury  cau  be  separated 
from  any  perfect  metals  j  for  every  part,  so  sepa- 
rated, may  easily  be   reduced  into  perfect  metal 
without  substitution  of  that  which  chymists  ima- 
gine to  be  wanting.  —  Bacon. 

Substruction,  s.     Subtraction. 

In  the  substruction  of  my  years, 

I  said  with  tears, 
Ah  !  now  I  to  the  shades  below 

Must  naked  KO.        Sandys,  Sacred  Sonets,  p.  17. 

I  cannot  call  this  piece  Tully's  nor  my  own,  being 

much  altered  not  only  by  the  change  of  the  style, 

but  by  addition  and  subtraction.—  Sir  J.  Denham, 

Of  Old  Age,  To  the  Reader. 

Substratum,  s.     [Lat.]     Layer  of  earth,  or 
any  other  substance,  lying  under  another. 
A  half-finished  phantom  of  a  substratum.  —  A. 
foxier,  On  the  Soul,  ii.  351  :  1737. 

Substruction,  s.     Underbuilding. 

To  found  our  habitation  firmly,  examine  the  bed 
of  earth  upon  which  wo  build,  and  then  the  under- 
fillinirs,  or  substruction,  as  the  ancients  called  it.  — 
Sir  II.  Wotton,  Elements  of  A  rc&itecture. 

Vaults  and  substructions  that  serve  as  founda- 
tions to  the  ponderous  mass  of  buildings  which 
compose  the  palace.  —  Swinburne,  Travels  through 
Spain,  letter  xli. 

There  was  no  want  of  hands  ;  and  every  man  was 
labouring  for  his  life:  the  road  was  therefore  re- 
stored, and  supported  with  solid  substructions 
below  ;  and  in  a  single  day  it  was  made  practicable 
for  the  cavalry  and  baggage  cattle,  which  were  im- 
mediately sent  forward,  and  reached  the  lower 
valley  in  safety,  where  they  were  tamed  out  to  pas- 
ture. —  Arnold,  History  of  Rome,  ch.  xliii. 

Substructure,  s.     Foundation. 

A  substructure  of  their  chronology,  geography, 
and  history  —  Harris,  On  the  Fifty-Third  Chapter 
of  Isaiah,  p.  16:  1739. 

Substylar.  adj.  In  Dialing,  a  substylar  line 
is  a  right  line,  whereon  the  gnomon  or 
style  of  a  dial  is  erected  at  right  angles 
with  the  plane. 

Erect  the  style  perpendicularly  over  the  substilar 
line,  so  as  to  make  an  angle  with  the  dial-plane 
equal  to  the  elevation  of  the  pole  of  your  place.— 
Moron,  Mechanical  Exercise*. 

Subsultive.  adj.  Bounding  ;  moving  by 
starts. 
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The  earth.  I  was  told,  moved  up  and  down  like 
the  boiling  of  a  pot :  ...  this  sort  of  subsultice  mo- 
tion is  ever  accounted  the  most  dangerous.— Bishop 
Berkley,  Letter*,  p.  147. 
Subiultory.  adj.     Spasmodic. 

1  am  levelling  this  rule  against  that  subsultory 
way  of  delivery  that  rises  like  a  storm  in  one  part  or 
the  period,  and  presently  sinks  into  a  dead  calm 
that  will  scarce  reach  the  ear.— Archbishop  Hort, 
Charge  to  tke  Clergy. 

In  reality  this  invaluable  merit  tends  to  an  ex- 
cess ;  and  the '  style  coupe,'  as  opposed  to  the '  style 
•outenue,'  flippancy  opposed  to  solemnity,  the  *«o- 
tnHorylo  the  continuous,  these  are  the  two  frequent 
extremities  to  which  the  French  manner  betrays 
men.—/*  Quincey,  Works,  vol.  x.  p.  197. 

Subsuitoriiy.  adv.  In  a  subsultory  manner  ; 
in  a  bounding  or  springing  manner  ;  by  fits ; 
by  starts. 

The  spirits  spread  even,  and  move  not  suosul- 
torilg ;  for  that  will  make  the  parts  close  and  pliant. 
—Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Sub»ultu».  s.  [Lat.]  In  Medicine.  Twing- 
ing, or  involuntary  springing,  or  twitching 
of  the  tendons,  or  arteries,  indicative  of 
great  weakness  and  irritability.  Scarcely 
Anglicized  the  subsultus  of  the  tendons 
being  often  named  subxultus  tendinum  ;  i.e. 
the  word  treated  merely  as  a  part  of  a 
Latin  combination. 

Subsume,  v.  n.  Assume  a  position  by  con- 
Mowoee. 

St.  Paul  cannot  name  that  word,  '  sinners,'  but 
must  straight  subsume  in  a  parenthesis,  '  of  whom  I 
am  the  chief.'— ILimmund,  Works,  iv.  614. 

1  should  rather  subsume  but  this  does  so. — Chil- 
lingworth.  Answer  to  Ktmhtcorth's  Dialogues. 

Subsumption.  t.    In  Logic.    Minor  propo- 
sition.   See  Sumption. 
Subtangent.  *.     In  Geometry.    Line  which 
determines  the  intersection  of  the  tangent 
in  the  axis  prolonged. 

•nbtartarlan.  adj.  Infernal ;  beneath  Tar- 
tarus. 

The  queen  assents;  and  from  th'  infernal  bowers 
Invokes  the  sable  suMartarean  powers, 
And  those  who  rule  th'  inviolable  floods, 
What  mortals  name  the  dread  Titanian  K"ds. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Iliad,  b.  xiv.  (Rich.) 

Subtend,  v.  a.  [Lat.  tendo=*  I  stretch  ;  pass. 
part,  tensus;  tensio,  >on».]  Be  extended 
under. 

In  rectangles  and  triangles  the  square,  which  is 
made  of  the  side  that  subtendeth  the  right  angle,  is 
equal  to  the  squares  which  are  made  of  the  sides 
containing  the  right  angle.— Sir  T.  Browne. 
From  Arifs  rightways  draw  a  line,  to  end 
In  the  same  round,  and  let  that  line  subtend 
An  equal  triangle  :  now  since  the  lines 
Jluit  three  times  touch  the  round,  and  meet  three 

Minis, 
Where'er  they  meet  in  angles,  those  are  trines. 

Creech. 

Subtense,  s.  [Lat.  sub  +  tensus.]  Chord 
of  an  arch. 

An  equal  subtense . . .  subtends  an  equal  periphery. 
—Barrow,  Mathematical  Lectures,  xxii.  (Rich.) 

Subterfuge,  t.  [Lat.  subter  =  under  ;  fuyio 
«  I  fly  \fuga  =  night ;  subterfugio  «=  I  escape, 
or  fly,  secretly.]  Shift ;  evasion  ;  trick. 

The  king  cared  not  for  subterfuges,  but  would 
stand  envy,  and  appear  in  anything  that  was  to  his 
mind.— Karon. 

N'liwitlisUndine  all  their  sly  subterfuges  and 
studied  evasions,  yet  the  product  of  all  their  endea- 
vours is  but  as  the  birth  of  the  labouring  moun- 
tain*, wind  and  emptiness.— Glanville. 

Affect  not  little  shirts  and  subterfuges  to  avoid 
the  force  of  an  argument.—  Watts. 

Benedict  XI II famous  for  his  inflexible  obsti- 
nacy in  prolonging  the  schism  . . .  repeatedly  pro- 
nued  to  sacrifice  his  dignity  for  the  sake  of  union. 
But  there  was  no  subterfuge  to  which  this  crafty 
pontiff  had  not  recourse  in  order  to  avoid  compli- 
ance with  bis  word,  though  importuned,  threatened, 
and  even  besieged  in  hi*  palace  at  Avignon.— Itallam, 
Vine  if  the  State  qf  Europe  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  pt.ii.  ch.  vii. 

sdbterrane.  *•.  Subterraneous  structure ; 
room  under  ground.  Hare. 

Joseplw*  mentions  vast  subterranes  in  some  of 
the  hills  in  the  part  of  Uuiaan  called  Galilee,  and  in 
Trachonites;  and  say*  that  they  extended  far  under 
ground,  and  conxistwU  of  wonderful  apartments  — 
Bryant,  A  M%ttf  of  Ancient  Mythology,  iii.  MJ3. 

Subterraneal.  adj.     Subterraneous. 
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Alteration  proceeded  from  the  change  made  in  the 
neighbouring  subterraneal  parts  by  that  great  con- 
flagration.— Boyle. 
Subterranean,  adj.     Subterraneous. 

The  force 

Of  subterranean  wind  transports  a  hill 
Torn  from  Pelorus.  or  the  shatter'd  side 
Of  thundering  jEtna,  whose  combustible 
And  fuell'd  entrails  thence  conceiving  fire, 
Sublimed  with  mineral  fury,  aid  the  winds. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  in.  230. 
Tell  by  what  paths,  what  subterranean  ways, 
Back  to  the  fountain's  head  the  sea  conveys 
The  refluent  rivers.  Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

Subterraneous,  adj.  Lying  under  the  earth ; 
placed  below  the  surface. 

Let  my  soft  minutes  glide  obscurely  on, 
Like  subterraneous  streams,  uuheard,  unknown. 

Norrts. 

This  subterraneous  passage  was  not  at  first  de- 
signed so  much  for  a  highway  as  for  a  quarry.— Ad- 
dison. 

Subterraneously.  adv.  In  a  subterraneous 
manner;  after  the  manner  of  a  mine  in 
war;  secretly;  imperceptibly. 

Preston,  intent  on  carrying  all  his  points,  skil- 
fully commenced  with  the  smaller  ones.  He  winded 
the  duke  circuitonsly,— he  worked  at  him  subter- 
raneously.- 1.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of  Literature, 
Buckingham's  Political  Coquetry  with  the  Puritans. 

Subterranity.  *.  [Lat.]  Place  under  ground. 
Hare. 

We  commonly  consider  subterranities  not  in  con- 
templations sufficiently  respective  unto  the  creation. 
—Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Subterrany.  adj.  [accent  doubtful.]  Lying 
under  the  earth.  Rare. 

Metals  are  wholly  subterrany,  whereas  plants  are 
part  above  earth  and  part  under. — Bacon,  Natural 
and  Experimental  History. 

Subterrany.  s.  [accent  doubtful.]  That 
which  lies  under  the  earth  or  below  the 
surface.  Rare. 

In  subterranies,  as  the  fathers  of  their  tribes,  are 
brimstone  and  mercury. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Ex- 
perimental History. 
Subtile,  adj.     [Fr.  subtile ;  Lat.  subtilis.] 

1.  Thin;  not  dense;  not  gross. 

Mee  thinkes,  this  is  a  pleasant  citie, 
The  seate  is  good,  and  yet  not  stronge  ;— 
The  ayre  subtle  and  fine,  the  people  should  be  wittie 
That  dwell  vuder  this  climate  in  so  pure  a  region. 

Damon  and  Pithias,  sign.  C.  ii.  b. 

From  his  eyes  the  fleeting  fair 
Retired,  like  subtle  smoke  dissolved  in  air. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  tlie  Georgics,  iv.  722. 

Deny  Des  Cartes  his  subtile  matter, 
You  leave  him  neither  fire  nor  water. 

Prior,  Alma,  iii.  55. 

Is  aot  the  heat  conveyed  through  the  vacuum  by 
the  vibrations  of  a  much  subtiler  medium  than  air, 
which,  after  the  air  was  drawn  out,  remained  in  the 
vacuum  ?—Sir  I.  Newton,  Optics. 

2.  Nice  ;  fine  ;  delicate ;  not  coarse. 

But  of  the  clock  which  in  our  breasts  we  bear, 
The  subtile  motions  we  forget  the  while. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortality  of  tlie  Soul. 
Thou  only  know'st  her  nature  and  her  powr's ; 
Her  subtile  form  thou  only  canst  define.  Ibid. 

I  do  distinguish  plain 
Each  subtile  line  of  her  immortal  face.  Ibid. 

3.  Piercing;  acute. 

Pass  we  the  slow  disease  and  subtile  pain, 
Which  our  weak  frame  is  destined  to  sustain. 

Prior,  Solomon,  iii.  136. 

4.  Cunning;  artful;  sly;  subdolous:   (com- 
monly written  subtle). 

O  subtile  love,  a  thousand  wiles  thou  hast 
By  humble  suit,  by  service,  or  by  hire 
To  win  a  maiden's  hold.  Sir  T.  Fairfax. 

There  met  him  a  woman  with  the  attire  of  an 
harlot,  and  subtile  of  heart.— Proverbs,  vii.  10. 

Nor  thou  his  malice,  and  false  guile,  contemn : 
Subtile  he  needs  must  be,  who  could  seduce 
Angels.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  is..  306. 

As  the  first  element  in  a  compound. 

Arrius,  a  priest  in  the  church  of  Alexandria  a 
subtile-witttd  and  a  marvellous  fair-spoken  man 
was  discontented  that  one  should  be  placed  before 
him  in  honour,  whose  superior  he  thought  himself 
in  desert,  because  through  envy  and  stomach  prone 
unto  contradiction.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Subtilely.  adv.    In  a  subtile  manner. 

1.  Thinly;  not  densely. 

The  opakest  bodies,  if  subtilely  divided,  as  metals 
dissolved  in  a<id  meiistruums,  become  uerfectlv 
transparent.— Sir  /.  Newton. 

2.  Finely :  not  grossly. 

Tlie  constitution  of  "the  air  appeareth  more  sub- 
tMy  by  worms  in  oak-apples  than  to  tlie  sensu  of 
man.— Bacon. 
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In  these  plasters  the  stone  should  not  be  too  sub- 
tilely  powdered ;  for  it  will  better  manifest  its  at- 
traction in  more  sensible  dimensions.  —  Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

3.  Artfully;  cunningly. 

By  granting  this,  add  the  reputation  of  loving  the 
truth  sincerely  to  that  of  having  been  able  to  oppose 
it  subtilely  —  Boyle. 

Others  have  sought  to  ease  themselves  of  affliction 
by  disputing  subtilly  against  it,  and  pertinaciously 
maintaining  that  afflictions  are  no  real  evils.— Arch- 
bishop  Tillotson,  Sermons. 

Subtiliate.  v.  a.      Make  thin ;  make  fine  or 

subtile.     Rare. 

Subtiliating.  part.  adj.   Making  thin  or  fine. 
A  very  dry  and  warm  or  subtiliating  air  opens  the 
surface  of  the  earth.— Harvey,  On  tlie  Plague. 
Subtiliation.  s.     Act  of  making  thin.  Rare. 
By  subtiliation  and  rarefaction  the  oil  contained 
in  grapes,  if  distilled  before  it  be  fermented,  be- 
comes spirit  of  wine.— Boyle. 
Subtilization.  s.    Rare. 

1.  Process  of  making  anything  so  volatile  as 
to  rise  readily  in  steam  or  vapour. 

Fluids  have  their  resistances  proportional  to  their 
densities,  so  that  no  subtilization,  division  of  parts, 
or  refining  can  alter  these  resistances.  —  Cheyne, 
Philosophical  Principles. 

2.  Refinement ;  superfluous  acuteness. 
Subtilize,  v.  a. 

1.  Make  thin;  make  less  gross  or  coarse. 

Chyle,  being  mixed  with  the  choler  and  pancre- 
atick  juices,  is  further  subtilized,  and  rendered  so 
fluid  and  penetrant,  that  the  thinner  and  finer  part 
easily  finds  way  in  at  the  streight  orifices  of  the 
lacteons  veins. — Ray,  On  the  Wisdom  of  God  mani- 
fested in  the  Works  of  tlie  Creation. 

Body  cannot  be  vital ;  for  if  it  be,  then  is  it  so 
either  as  subtilized  or  organized,  moved  or  endowed 
with  life. — Grew. 

2.  Refine  ;  spin  into  useless  niceties. 

The  most  obvious  verity  is  subtilized  into  niceties, 
and  spun  into  a  thread  indiscernible  by  common 
opticks.— Glanville. 

Subtilize,  v.  n.    Talk  with  too  much  refine- 
ment. 

Qualities  and  moods  some  modern  philosophers 
have  subtilized  on.— Sir  K.  Digby,  Treatise  on  Hie 
Nature  of  Bodies. 
Subtilty.  s. 

1.  Thinness;  fineness;  exility  of  parts. 

The  subtilties  of  particular  sounds  may  pass 
through  small  crannies  not  confused,  but  its  mag- 
uity  not  so  well. — Bacon. 

How  shall  we  this  union  well  express  ? 
Nought  ties  the  soul,  her  subtilty  is  such. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  On  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

The  corporeity  of  all  bodies  being  the  same,  and 
subtilty  in  all  bodies  being  essentially  the  same 
thing,  could  any  body  by  subtility  become  vital, 
then  any  degree  of  subtilty  would  produce  some 
degree  of  life.— Grew,  Cosmologia  Sacra. 

Bodies  the  more  of  kin  they  are  to  spirit  in  sub- 
tilty and  refinement,  the  more  spreading  and  self- 
diffusive  are  they.— Norris, 

2.  Nicety;  exility. 

Whatsoever  is  invisible,  in  respect  of  the  fineness 
of  the  body,  or  subtilty  of  the  motion,  is  little 
enquired.— Bacon. 

3.  Refinement ;  too  much  acuteness. 

You  prefer  tlie  reputation  of  candour  before  that 
of  subtilty. — Boyle. 

Intelligible  discourses  are  spoiled  by  too  much 
subtilty  in  nice  divisions.— Locke. 

Greece  did  at  length  a  learned  race  produce, 
Who  needful  science  mqck'd,  and  arts  of  use ; 
Mankind  with  idle  subtilties  embroil, 
And  fashion  systems  with  romantick  toil. 

Sir  It,  Blackmore. 

4.  Cunning  ;  artifice  ;  slyness. 

Finding  force  now  faint  to  be, 
He  thought  grey  hairs  atl'orded  subtilty. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Sleights  proceeding 
As  from  his  wit  and  native  subtlety. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  is.  92. 

Subtle,  adj.  [written  often  for  subtile,  espe- 
cially in  the  sense  of  cunning.] 

1.  Sly;  artful;  cunning. 

Think  you  this  York 
Was  not  incensed  by  his  subtle  mother, 
To  taunt  and  scorn  you  ? 

Shakespear,  Ricliard  III.  iii.  1. 
The  serpent,  subtlest  beast  of  all  the  field. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  405. 
The  Arabians  were  men  of  a  deep  and  subtle  wit. 
—Bis/uip  Sprat. 

2.  Deceitful. 

Like  a  bowl  upon  a  subtle  ground, 
I've  tumbled  past  the  throw. 

Sliakespear,  Coriolanus,  v.  2. 
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3.  Refined  ;  acute  beyond  necessity. 

Things  remote  from  use,  obscure  and  subtle. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  192. 

It  was  part  of  the  subtle  policy  of  Borne  to  confer 
rank  and  privileges  on  the  youth  of  the  leading 
families  in  the  nations  which  she  wished  to  enslave. 
—Sir  E.  Creasy,  The  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the 
World,  Victory  of  Arminius. 
The  Spaniard,  when  the  lust  of  sway 

Had  lost  its  quickening  spell, 
Cast  crowns  for  rosaries  away, 

An  empire  for  a  cell ; 
A  strict  accountant  of  his  beads, 
A  subtle  disputant  on  creeds, 

His  dotage  trifled  well : 
Yet  better  had  he  neither  known 
A  bigot's  shrine  nor  despot's  throne. 

Bi/ron,  Ode  to  Napoleon  Buonaparte. 

Urban  had  all  the  resolute  firmness  of  Gregory, 
but  firmness  less  aggressive,  and  tempered  with  the 
wisdom  of  the  serpent.  His  subtler  policy  was  more 
dangerous,  and  eventually  more  fatal,  to  the  Impe- 
rial cause,  than  the  more  bold  and  violent  oppug- 
nancy  of  Hildebrand.— Milman,  History  of  Latin 
Christianity,  b.  vii.  ch.  v. 

Subtly,  adv.     In  a  subtle  manner. 

1.  Slily ;  artfully;  cunningly. 

Thou  see'st  how  subtly  to  detain  thee  I  devise ; 
Inviting  thee  to  hear  while  I  relate. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  207. 

2.  Nicely;  delicately. 

In  the  nice  bee,  what  sense  so  subtly  true. 
From  poisonous  herbs  extracts  the  healing  dew ! 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  219. 

Subtract,  v.  a.    [Lat.  subtractus,  pass.  part, 
of  subtraho ;  truho  =  1  draw,  drag  away. 
There  is  no  such  word  in  Latin  as  sub- 
titraho;   the  vulgarism  substruction  being 
probably  suggested  by  distraction,  or  some 
similar  word,  where  the  *  has  a  wholly  dif- 
ferent origin.]  Withdraw  part  from  the  rest. 
Reducing  many  things  unto  charge,  which  by 
confusion  became  concealed  and  subtracted  from 
the  crown.— (Sir  J.  Davies,  Discourse  on  the  State  of 
Ireland. 

What  is  subtracted  or  subducted  out  of  the  extent 
of  the  divine  perfection,  leaves  still  a  quotient  in- 
finite.— Sir  M.  Hale. 

The  same  swallow,  by  the  subtracting  daily  of  her 
eggs,  lay  nineteen  successively,  and  then  gave  over. 
—Ray. 

Subtraction,  s.  Taking  away,  or  withdrawal, 
of  anything. 

1,  In  Arithmetic.      The  second  rule,  or  the 
opposite  to  addition. 

Subtraction  being  the  reverse  of  addition,  it  is 
evident  that  those  quantities  which  are  to  be  com- 
bined with  others  by  the  operation  of  subtraction, 
must  be  supposed  to  be  affected  with  signs  contrary 
to  what  they  would  have  been  by  the  operation  of 
addition ;  and  this  amounts  to  the  same  thing  as 
changing  the  signs  of  the  quantities  to  be  sub- 
tracted, or  conceiving  them  to  be  changed,  and  then 
combining  them  with  the  others  by  the  operation 
of  addition.— Hind,  Elements  of  Algebra. 

2.  In  Law.    See  extracts. 

Subtraction  happens,  when  any  person  who  owes 
any  suit,  duty,  custom,  or  service  to  another,  with- 
draws or  neglects  to  perform  it. — Sir  W.  Blackstone, 
Commentary  on  the  Laws  of  England. 

Subtrahend,  s.  [Lat.  subtrahendus  =  liable 
to  be,  capable  of  being,  drawn.]  In  Arith- 
metic. Part  to  be  subtracted. 

In  subtracting  a-b  from  a,  it  is  evident  that  the 
remainder  will  not  be  affected  by  increasing  the 
minuend  and  subtrahend  by  the  same  quantity.— 
Hind,  Elements  of  Algebra. 

Subtriple.  adj.  Containing  a  third  or  one 
part  of  three. 

The  power  will  be  in  a  subtriple  proportion  to  the 
weight. — Bishop  Wilkins,  Mathematical  Maffick. 
Subtriplicate.  adj.     Subtriple. 

The  density  of  the  air  is  proportionate  to  its  com- 
pression, and  therefore  the  centrifugal  or  expansive 
force  by  which  its  par  tides  endeavour  to  recede  from 
one  another  must  be  in  the  reciprocal  proportion  of 
their  distances,  or  in  the  direct  subtriplicate  ratio 
of  their  densities.  —  Cheyne,  Philosophical  Conjec- 
tures and  Discourses.  (Ord  MS.) 

Subtutor.  s.  Subordinate  tutor ;  under- 
tutor. 

He  [bishop  Earl]  had  been  his  subtutor.—BisJwp 
Bur  net,  History  of  his  Own  Time. 

Subundation.  s.  [Lat.  undo.  =  water  :  com- 
pare inundation,  the  commoner  compound.] 
Flood  ;  deluge. 

Banks  defensive  against  subundation,  called  sea- 
banks.—  lluloet,  in  voce  lianckes. 
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Suburb,  s.  [Lat.  suburbium,  from  urbs  = 
city,  town.] 

1.  Building  without  the  walls  of  a  city. 

There's  a  trim  rabble  let  in  :  are  all  these  your 
faithful  friends  o'  th'  suburbs 7— Shakespear,  Henry 
VIII.  v.  3. 

What  can  be  more  to  the  disvaluation  of  the  power 
of  the  Spaniard,  than  to  have  marched  seven  days  in 
the  heart  of  his  countries,  and  lodged  three  nights  in 
the  suburbs  of  his  principal  city  ?— Bacon,  Consi- 
derations touching  War  with  Spain. 

London  . . .  was  certainly  by  far  the  greatest  city 
in  England.  There  have  been  different  estimates  of 
its  population,  some  of  which  are  extravagant ;  but 
I  think  it  could  hardly  have  contained  less  than 
thirty  or  forty  thousand  souls  within  its  walls ;  and 
the  suburbs  were  very  populous.— Hallam,  View  of 
the  Slate  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ayes,  pt.  iii. 
ch.  viii. 

2.  Confines ;  outpart  in  general. 

The  suburbs  of  my  jacket  are  so  gone, 
I  have  not  left  one  skirt  to  sit  upon.        Cleaveland. 

They  on  the  smoothed  plank 
The  suburb  of  their  strawbuilt  citadel, 
Expatiate,  aiid  confer  their  state  affairs. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  773. 

When  our  fortunes  are  violently  changed,  our 
spirits  are  unchanged,  if  they  always  stood  in  the 
suburbs  and  expectation  of  sorrows.— Jeremy  Taylor. 

Suburban,  adj.  [Lat.  suburbanus.~\  Inha- 
biting a  suburb. 

Athens,  the  eye  of  Greece,  mother  of  arts 
And  eloquence,  native  to  famous  wits 
City  or  suburban,  studious  walks  and  shades. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iv.  241. 

Among  the  suburban  residences  of  our  kings,  that 
which  stood  at  Greenwich  had  long  held  a  distin- 
guished place.  —  Macaulay,  History  of  England, 
ch.  xviii. 

Suburbed.  adj.  Bordering  upon  a  suburb  ; 
having  a  suburb  on  its  outpart. 

The  first  place  which  here  offereth  itself  to  sight 
is  Bottreaux  Castle,  seated  on  a  bad  harbour  of  the 
north  sea,  and  suburbed  with  a  poor  market  town. 
— Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

Suburbial.  adj.     Suburban;  suburbian. 

Moor-ditch,  a  part  of  the  ditch  surrounding  the 
city  of  London,  between  Bishopsgate  and  Cripple- 
gate,  [formerly]  opened  to  an  unwholesome  and 
impassable  morass,  and  consequently  [was]  not  fre- 
quented by  the  citizens,  like  other  suburbial  fields 
which  were  remarkably  pleasant.—  Warton,  Notes 
on  Shakspeare. 

Suburbian.  adj.  Suburban  ;  suburbial :  (the 
former  is  the  commonest,  as  well  as  the 
most  correct,  term  of  the  three). 

Poor  clinches  the  suburbian  Muse  affords, 
And  Paiiton  waging  harmless  war  with  words. 

Dryden,  Macjlecnoe,  83. 

Suburbicarian.  adj.  [Lat.  suburbicarius.~] 
Term  applied  to  those  provinces  of  Italy 
which  composed  the  ancient  diocese  of 
Rome.  Rare. 

The  pope  having  stretched  his  authority  beyond 
the  bounds  of  his  Suburbicarian  precincts. — Bar- 
row, On  the  Pope's  Supremacy. 

Suburbicary.  adj.     Suburbicarian.     Rare. 

The  bishop  of  Borne  was  over  his  suburbicarie 
churches. — Bishop  Hall,  Noah's  Dove.  (Ord  M  S.) 

Subvene,  v.  n.  Give  assistance  ;  co-operate. 
Under  a  common  and  unequal  providence,  religion 
cannot  subsist  without  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
state;  for  religion  implying  a  just  distribution  of 
reward  and  punishment,  which  under  such  a  pro- 
vidence is  not  dispensed,  a  future  state  must  needs 
subvene,  to  prevent  the  whole  edifice  from  falling 
into  ruin.— Bishop  (Varburton,  Bolingbroke's  Phi- 
losophy, letter  iv.  (Rich.) 

Subventaneous.  adj.  [Lat.  subventaneus ; 
ventus  =  wind.]  Addle  ;  wind}1.  Rare. 

Suitable  unto  the  relation  of  the  mares  in  Spain, 
and  their  subventaneous  conceptions  from  the 
western  wind. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Subvention,  s.  [Lat.  ventus,  pass.  part,  of 
vetiio  =  I  come ;  ventio,  -onis.]  Act  of 
coming  under  ;  act  of  supporting ;  aid. 

The  manner  in  which  our  Saviour;  is  said  to  have 
been  carried  up,  was,  by  the  subvention  of  a  cloud 
which  raised  him  from  the  ground,  and  mounting 
with  him  gradually  carried  him  out  of  his  Apostles' 
sight.— Stackhouse,  History  of  the  Bible. 

tl  ow  ready  was  he  al wayes  in  helpe  and  subvention 
to  the  oppressed. — Times' Storehouse,  150.  (Ord  MS.) 

Subverse.  v.  a.  [Lat.  subversus,  pass.  part, 
of  verto  =  I  turn  ;  -onis.]  Subvert;  over- 
throw. 

Returning  back,  those  goodly  rowmes,  which  erst 
She  saw  so  rich  and  royally  array'd, 
7  A 
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Now  vanisht  utterly  and  cleane  subverst 
She  found,  and  all  their  glory  quite  decay'd. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iii.  12,  42. 
Empires  subversed,  when  ruling  fate  lias  struck 
The  unalterable  hour. 

Thomson,  Seasons,  Autumn. 

Subversion.  *.  Overthrow;  ruin;  destruc- 
tion. 

These  seek  subversion  of  thy  harmless  life. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iii.  1. 
These  things  refer  to  the  opening  and  shutting 
the  abyss,  with  the  dissolution  or  subversion  of  the 
earth.— 7'.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Laws  have  been  often  abused,  to  the  oppression 
and  the  subversion  of  that  order  they  were  intended 
to  preserve.— Rogers. 

Subversive,  adj.  Having  tendency  to  over- 
turn :  (with  of). 

Lying  is  a  vice  subversive  of  the  very  ends  and 
design  of  conversation.— Rogers. 

Subvert,  v.  a.  [Lat.  subverto  (verto  =  I 
turn) ;  pass.  part,  subversus ;  subversio, 
-om's.j 

1.  Overthrow;  overturn;  destroy;  turnup- 
side  down. 

God,  by  things  deera'd  weak, 
Subverting  worldly  strong  and  worldly  wise. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  5B7. 

No  proposition  can  be  received  for  divine  revela- 
tion, if  contradictory  to  our  clear  intuitive  know- 
ledge ;  because  this  would  subvert  the  principles  of 
all  knowledge.— Locke. 

Trees  are  subverted  or  broken  by  high  winds. — 
Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

The  government  which  had  sprung  from  the  Re- 
volution might,  at  least  since  the  battle  of  the  Boyne 
and  the  flight  of  James  from  Ireland,  be  fairly  called 
a  settled  government,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  pas- 
sively obeyed  till  it  should  be  subverted  by  another 
revolution  and  succeeded  by  another  settled  govern- 
ment.— Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  xvii. 

2.  Corrupt ;  confound. 

Strive  not  about  words  to  no  purpose  but  to  the 
subverting  of  the  hearers.— 2  Timothy,  ii.  14. 

Subverter.  s.  One  who,  that  which,  sub- 
verts ;  overthrower ;  destroyer ;  one  who 
casts  down ;  one  who  upsets. 

0  traitor  1  worse  than  Sinon  was  to  Troy ; 
O  vile  subverter  of  the  Gallick  reign, 
More  false  than  Gano  was  to  Charlemagne ! 

Dryden,  The  Cock  and  the  Fox,  500. 
They  anathematize  them  as  enemies  to  God,  and 
subverters  of  souls.— Bishop  Waterland. 

Subworker.  s.  Underworker ;  subordinate 
helper.  A  hybrid  and  rare  word. 

He  that  governs  well  leads  the  blind ;  but  he  that 
teaches  gives  him  eyes :  and  it  is  glorious  to  be  a 
s-ubworker  to  grace,  in  freeing  it  from  some  of  the 
inconveniences  of  original  sin.— South,  Sermons. 

Succedaneous.  adj.  [Lat.  succedaneus.'] 
Supplying  the  place  of  something  else. 

Nor  is  .<Etius  perhaps  too  strictly  to  be  observed, 
when  he  prescribeth  the  stones  of  the  otter  as  suc- 
cedaneous  unto  castoreum.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errours. 

1  have  not  discovered  the  menstruum :  I  will  pre- 
sent a  succedaneous  experiment  made  with  a  com- 
mon liquor.— Boyle. 

Succedaneum.  s.  [Lat.]  That  which  is 
put  to  serve  for  something  else. 

They  did  not  need  a  succedaneum  to  that  inward 
conscious  persuasion.— Bishop  Warburton,  Doctrine 
of  Grace,  i.  75. 
Succeed,  o.  n.  [Lat.  succedo  ;  Fr.  succeder.~\ 

1.  Follow  in  order. 

If  I  were  now  to  die, 
'Twere  to  be  most  happy ;  for  I  fear, 
My  soul  hath  her  consent  so  absolute, 
That  not  another  comfort  like  to  this 
Succeeds  in  unknown  fate. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  ii.  1. 
Who  of  all  ages  to  succeed  but  feeling 
The  evil  on  him  brought  by  me,  will  curse 
My  head  P  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  73. 

2.  Come  into  the  place  of  one  who  has  quitted 
or  died. 

Enjoy  till  I  return 
Short  pleasures ;  for  long  woes  are  to  succeed. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  534. 
If  the  father  left  only  daughters,  they  equally  suc- 
ceeded to  him  in  copartnership,  without  prelation  or 
§  reference  of  the  eldest  to  a  double  portion.— Sir 
[.  Uale. 
Revenge  succeeds  to  love,  and  rage  to  grief. 

Dryden. 

These  dull  harmless  makers  of  lampoons  are  yet 
of  dangerous  example  to  the  publick:  gome  witty 
men  may  succeed  to  their  designs,  and,  mixing  sense 
with  malice,  blast  the  reputation  of  the  most  inno- 
cent.—/cf. 
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While  these  limbs  the  vital  spirit  feeds. 
While  day  to  night,  and  night  to  day  succeeds, 
Burnt-ofTrings  worn  and  ev'ning  snail  be  thine, 
And  fires  eternal  in  thy  temples  shine. 

DruiliH.  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  345. 

The  pretensions  of  Saul's  family,  who  received  his 
crown  from  the  immediate  appointment  of  God, 
ended  with  his  reign  ;  and  David,  by  the  same  title, 
succeeded  in  his  throne,  to  the  exclusion  of  Jona- 
than.— Locke. 

3.  Obtain  one's  wish  ;  terminate  an  under- 
taking in  the  desired  effect. 

"Tis  almost  impossible  for  poets  to  succeed  without 
ambition  :  imagination  must  be  raised  by  a  desire  of 
tune  to  a  desire  of  pleasing.—  Dr*den. 

This  address  I  have  long  thought  owing:  and  if  I 
had  never  attempted,  I  might  have  been  vain  enough 
to  think  I  might  have  succeeded.—  Id. 

A  knave's  a  knave  to  me  in  ev'ry  state  ; 
Alike  my  scorn,  if  he  succeed  or  fail  : 
Sporus  at  court,  or  Japuet  in  a  jail. 

Pope,  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot. 

4.  Terminate  according  to    wish  ;    have  a 
good  effect 

If  thou  deal  truly,  thy  doings  shall  prosperously 
tvcceed  to  the*.—  Tobit,  iv.  6. 

This  was  impossible  for  Virgil  to  imitate,  because 
of  the  severity  of  the  Roman  language  :  Spenser  en- 
deavoured it  in  Shepherd's  Kalendar  ;  but  neither 
will  it  tucceed  in  English.—  Dryden. 

5.  Go  under  cover.    Latinism, 

Will  you  to  the  cooler  cave  succeed, 
Whose  mouth  the  curling  vines  have  overspread  ? 
Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  v.  7 

Succeed,  v.  a. 

1.  Follow  ;  be  subsequent  or  consequent,  to. 

In  that  place  no  creature  was  hurtful  unto  man, 
and  those  destructive  effects  they  now  discover  suc- 
ceeded the  curse,  and  came  in  with  thorns  and  briars. 
—Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errourt. 

2.  Prosper  ;  make  successful.     Rare. 
Now  frequent  trines  the  happier  lights  among, 

And  high  raised  Jove  from  his  dark  prison  freed, 
(Those  weights  took  off  that  on  his  planet  hung), 

Will  gloriously  the  new  laid  works  succeed. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  ccxcii. 

Succeed  mv  wish,  and  second  my  design, 
The  fairest,  Deiopeia,  shall  be  thine, 
And  make  thee  father  of  a  happy  line. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  JZneid,  i.  110. 

God  was  pleased  to  succeed  their  endeavours.— 
Bishop  StiUingfleet,  Sermons,  p.  14. 

Sncceeder.  *.     One  who  follows  ;  one  who 
comes  into  the  place  of  another. 
Now  this  great  succeeder  all  repairs, 
He  builds  up  strength  and  greatness  for  his  heirs, 
Out  of  the  virtues  that  adorn  'd  his  blood.      Daniel. 
Nature  has  so  far  imprinted  it  in  us,  that  should 
the  envy  of  predecessors  deny  the  secret  to  suc- 
«S«MW»,  they  yet  would  find  it  out.—  Sir  J.  Suckling. 
They  make  one  man's  particular  fancies,  perhaps 
failings,  confining  laws  to  others,  and  convey  them 
r>  their  succeeders,  who  afterwards  misname  all  un- 
obseqiiiouuie*s  as  presumption.—  Boyle. 
Succeeding,  verbal  abt. 
\.  Act  of  one  who,  that  which,  succeeds. 

Lett  confidence 

Of  my  success  with  Eve  in  Paradise 
Deceive  ye  to  persuasion  over  sure 
Of  like  succeeding  here. 

MUlon,  Paradise  Regained,  ii.  140. 
Workmen  let  it  cool  by  degrees  in  such  relentings 
of  neahng  heats,  lest  it  should  shiver  in  pieces  by  a 
nplcnt  succeeding  of  air  in  the  room  of  the  tire.— 
Str  K.  Dtgby,  Treatise  on  the  Nature  of  Bodies 
2.  Consequence;  results.     Obsolete. 

Is  it  not  a  language  which  I  speak  ?—  A  most  harsh 
one  ;  and  not  to  be  understood  without  bloody  suc- 
ceeding.— Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  ii.  3. 
Succentor.  s.     [Lat.  succino  ;  cano  =  I  sing  ; 
cantor  =  singer.]     Under  singer;  subordi- 
nate to  the  Precentor. 

Mr.  Walker  was  made  tuccentorot  the  Catholic 
(OrdMS  )  Sall8bury--'Food.  Fatli  Oxonienses,  i.  69. 

Success.  *.     [Fr.  succes  ;  Lat.  successus.l 
1.  Termination  of  any  affair,  happy  or  un- 
happy. 

"M.  of  his  hands  he 


Milton,  Paradise  Regained  iv  1 
Not  Lemuel's  mother  with  more  care 
Did  counsel  or  instruct  her  heir: 
)r  teach,  with  more  success,  her  son 
The  vices  of  the  time  to  shun.  Waller 

fh?ry  r?MB"»**»'"'»a  cannot  but  wish  BMM 
'  because  l  un(»ertake  the 
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Whilst  malice  and  ingratitude  confess 
They've  strove  for  ruin  long  without  success. 

tiartn. 

Gas  sulphuris  may  be  given  with  success  in  any 
disease  of  the  lungs.— Arbuthnot,  On  Diet. 

Military  successes,  above  all  others,  elevate  the 
minds  of  a  people.— Bishop  Atterbury. 
2.  Succession.     Obsolete. 

All  the  sons  of  these  five  brethren  reigned 
By  due  success,  and  all  their  nephews  late, 
Even  thrice  eleven  descents,  the  crown  retained. 

Spenser. 

Successful,  adj.  Prosperous  ;  happy ;  for- 
tunate. 

They  were  terrible  alarms  to  persons  grown 
wealthy  by  a  long  and  successful  imposture,  by  per- 
suading the  world  that  men  might  be  honest  and 
happy,  though  they  never  mortified  any  corrupt  ap- 
petites.— South,  Sermons. 

He  observed  the  illustrious  throng, 
Their  names,  their  fates,  their  conduct  and  their 

care 

In  peaceful  senates  and  successful  war.       Dryden. 
This  is  the  most  proper  and  most  successful  sea- 
son to  meet  and  attack  the  advancing  enemy.— Sir 
£.  Blackmore. 

The  early  hunter 

Blesses  Diana's  hand,  who  leads  him  safe 
O'er  hanging  cliffs ;  who  spreads  his  net  successful, 
And  guides  the  arrow  through  the  panther's  heart. 
Prior,  First  Hymn  of  Callimachus. 

Successfully,  adv.  In  a  successful  manner ; 
prosperously;  luckily;  fortunately. 

He  is  too  young,  yet  he  looks  successfully.— Shake- 
spear,  As  you  like  it,  i.  2. 

They  would  want  a  competent  instrument  to  col- 
lect and  convey  their  rays  successfully,  or  so  as  to 
imprint  the  species  with  any  vigour  on  a  dull  pre- 
judicate  faculty. — Hammond. 

The  rule  of  imitating  God  can  never  be  success- 
fully proposed  but  upon  Christian  principles ;  such 
as  that  this  world  is  a  place  not  of  rest,  but  of  dis- 
cipline.— Bishop  Atterbury. 

A  reformation  successfully  carried  on  in  this  great 
town,  would  in  time  spread  itself  over  the  whole 
kingdom. — Swift. 

Bleeding,  when  the  expectoration  goes  on  success- 
fully, suppresseth  it.— Arbuthnot,  On,  Diet. 

Snccessfulness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
successful ;  happy  conclusion ;  desired 
event ;  series  of  good  fortune. 

An  opinion  of  the  successfulness  of  the  work  is  as 
necessary  to  found  a  purpose  of  undertaking  it,  as 
the  authority  of  commands,  or  the  persuasiveness  of 
promises. — Hammond. 

Succession.  *.     [Fr. ;  Lat.  successio,  -orazs.] 
1.  Consecution  ;  series  of  one  thing  or  per- 
son following  another. 

St.  Augustine,  having  reckoned  up  a  great  number 
of  the  bishops  of  Rome,  saith  in  all  this  order  of  suc- 
cession of  bishops  there  is  not  one  found  a  Donatist. 
— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Reflection  on  appearances  of  several  ideas,  one 
after  another,  in  our  minds,  furnishes  us  with  the 
idea  of  successitm. — Locke. 

Let  a  cannon  bullet  pass  through  a  room,  and  take 
with  it  any  limb  of  a  man,  it  is  clear  that  it  must 
strike  successively  the  two  sides  of  the  room,  touch 
one  part  of  the  flesh  first,  and  another  after,  and  so 
in  succession.— Id. 

Of  all  truths  relating  to  phenomena,  the  most 
valuable  to  us  are  those  which  relate  to  the  order  of 
their  succession.  On  a  knowledge  of  these  is  (bunded 
every  reasonable  anticipation  of  future  facts,  and 
whatever  power  we  possess  of  influencing  those  facts 

to  our  advantage Though  the  laws  of  number 

and  space  are  important  elements  in  the  ascertain- 
ment of  uniformities  of  succession,  they  can  do  no- 
thing towards  it  when  taken  by  themselves.  They 
can  only  be  made  instrumental  to  that  purpose 
when  we  combine  with  them  additional  premisses 
expressive_  of  uniformities  of  succession  already 
known.  By  taking,  for  instance,  as  premisses  these 
propositions,  that  bodies  acted  upon  by  an  instan- 
taneous force  move  with  uniform  velocity  in  straight 
lines;  that  bodies  acted  upon  by  a  continuous  force 
move  with  accelerated  velocity  in  straight  lines- 
and  that  bodies  acted  upon  by  two  forces  in  different 
directions  move  in  the  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram 
whose  sides  represent  the  direction  and  quantity  of 
those  forces ;  we  may  by  combining  these  truths 
!M  ,ProP.osltlotls.  relating  to  the  properties  of 
straight  lines  and  of  parallelograms,  (as  that  a 
triange  is  half  ofa  parallelogram  of  the  same  base 
and  altitude,)  deduce  another  important  uniformity 
of  succession,  viz.  that  a  body  moving  round  a  centre 
?<,,t°nC<i  de!jVrl')l'1  a|'L;a8  Proportional  to  the  times. 
But  unless  there  had  been  laws  of  succession  in  our 
premisses,  there  could  have  been  no  truths  of  suc- 
cession in  our  conclusions.  A  similar  remark  might 
be  extended  to  every  other  class  of  phenomena  really 
peculiar :  and,  had  it  been  attended  to.  would  have 
prevented  many  chimerical  attempts  at  demoi.strat 
lions  of  the  indemonstrable,  and  explanations 

b  u-'i  ch.0v.n§oti.explain>~>/>  *  mt-        ™ 
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How  do  we  determine  objective  change?  This 
means,  how  do  we  distinguish  between  co-existence 
and  succession,  since  in  apprehension  all  our  repre- 
sentations are  successive  V  Simply  by  regarding  the 
indifference  in  order  of  succession  of  two  states  in 
one  case,  and  the  persistence  in  the  order  of  suc- 
cession in  another  casc.—Ingleby,  An  Introduction 
to  Metaphysic,  §  130. 

2.  Series  of  things  or  persons  following  one 
another. 

These  decays  in  Spain  have  been  occasioned  by  so 
long  a  war  with  Holland ;  but  most  by  two  succes- 
sions of  inactive  princes. — Bacon. 

The  smallest  particles  of  matter  may  cohere  by 
the  strongest  attractions,  and  compose  bigger  par- 
ticles of  weaker  virtue ;  and  many  of  these  may  co- 
here and  compose  bigger  particles,  whose  virtue  is 
still  weaker ;  and  so  on  for  divers  successions,  until 
the  progression  end  in  the  biggest  particles,  on 
which  the  operations  in  chymistry  and  the  colours 
of  natural  bodies  depend. — Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Op- 
ticks. 

3.  Lineage ;  order  of  descendants. 

Cassibelan  . . . 

And  his  succession  granted  Rome  a  tribute, 
Yearly  three  thousand  pounds,  which  by  thee  lately 
Is  left  untender'd.        Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  iii.  1. 

A  long  succession  must  ensue ; 
And  his  next  son  the  clouded  ark  of  God 
Shall  in  a  glorious  temple  enshrine. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  331. 

4.  Power  or  right  of  coming  to  the  inherit- 
ance of  ancestors. 

What  people  is  so  void  of  common  sense, 
To  vote  succession  from  a  native  prince  ?      Dryden. 

The  dispensing  power  of  the  popes  was  exerted  in 
several  cases  of  a  temporal  nature,  particularly  in 
the  legitimation  of  children,  for  purposes  even  of 
succession. — Hallam,  Vieio  of  the  State  of  Europe 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  pt.  ii.  ch.  vii. 

Successional.  adj.  Following  in,  making 
good,  a  succession. 

In  the  preceding  account  I  have  used  the  term 
'  permanent '  for  those  teeth  which  remain  in  use 
throughout  the  animal's  life  or,  if  they  fall  out  (as 
do  the  rudimentary  canines  and  the  premolars  of 
the  Macropodidae),  do  not  give  place  to  successional 
teeth  ;  and  I  have  therefore  assumed  that  the  milk 
or  temporary  dentition  of  the  typical  diphyodont 
mammals  is  represented  in  the  marsupials  only  by 
the  deciduous  molars.  It  may  be  held,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  large  majority  of  the  teeth  of  the 
Marsupials  are  the  homologues  of  the  milk  or  first 
teeth  of  the  diphyodonts,  and  that  it  is  the  perma- 
nent or  second  dentition  which  is  so  feebly  repre- 
sented by  the  four  successional  premolars.—  W.  II. 
Flower,  On  the  Development  and  Succession  of 
Teeth  in  the  Marsupialia,  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Society,  May  9, 18ti7. 

Successive,  adj. 

1.  Following  in  order;  continuing  a  course 
or  consecution  uninterrupted. 

Three  with  fiery  courage  he  assails, 
And  each  successive  after  other  quails, 
Still  wond'ring  whence  so  many  kings  should  rise. 

Daniel. 
God  hath  set 

Labour  and  rest,  as  day  and  night,  to  men 
Successive.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  614. 

God,  by  reason  of  his  eternal  indivisible  nature, 
is  by  one  single  act  of  duration  present  to  all  the 
successive  portions  of  time,  and  all  successively  ex- 
isting in  them.— South,  Sermons. 

Send  the  successive  ills  through  ages  down, 
And  let  each  weeping  father  tell  his  son.         Prior. 

Perdiccas  .  .  .  directed  that  the  assault  should 
proceed.  It  was  carried  on  with  great  vigour  the 
whole  day  long  by  successive  divisions  which  re- 
lieved one  another. — Bishop  Tliirlwall,  History  of 
Greece,  ch.  Ivii. 

Nevertheless  these  changes  seem  hitherto  to  have 
produced  no  discontent;  whether  it  were  that  a 
people  neither  commercial  nor  enlightened  did  not 
readily  perceive  their  tendency;  or,  as  has  been 
ingeniously  conjectured,  that  these  successive  dimi- 
nutions of  the  standard  are  nearly  counterbalanced 
by  an  augmentation  in  the  value  of  silver,  occasioned 
by  the  drain  of  money.— Ibid.  pt.  ii.  ch.  ii. 

2.  Inherited  by  succession.     Hare. 

Countrymen, 
Plead  my  successive  title  with  your  swords. 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  i,  1. 
The  empire  being  elective,  and  not  successive,  the 
emperors  in  being  made  profit  of  their  own  times. 
— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Successively,  adv.  In  a  successive  manner; 
in  succession  ;  in  uninterrupted  order ;  one 
after  another. 

Three  sons  he  left, 
All  which  successively  by  turns  did  reign. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Is  it  upon  record  ?  or  else  reported 
Successively  from,  age  to  age  ? 

Sluikespear,  Richard  III.  iii.  1. 
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That  king  left  only  by  six  wives  three  children, 
who   reigned   successively,   and    died    childless.— 
Bacon. 
We  that  measure  times  by  first  and  last, 

The  sight  of  things  successively  do  take, 
When  God  on  all  at  once  his  view  doth  cast, 

And  of  all  times  doth  but  one  instant  make. 

Sir  J.  Davios,  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

I  inclined  the  paper  to  the  rays  very  obliquely, 
that  the  refrangible  rays  might  be  more  copiously 
reflected  than  the  rest,  and  the  whiteness  at  length 
changed  successively  into  blue,  indigo,  and  violet.— 
Sir  I.  Newton.  On  Opticks. 

No  such  motion  of  the  same  atom  can  be  all  of  it 
existent  at  once :  it  must  needs  be  made  gradually 
and  successively,  both  as  to  place  and  time,  seeing 
thnt  body  cannot  at  the  same  instant  be  in  more 
places  than  oi\e.—Bentley,  Sermons. 

We  have  a  tradition  coining  down  to  us  from  our 
fathers;  a  kind  of  inheritance  successively  conveyed 
to  us  by  the  primitive  saints  from  the  apostles  them- 
selves.— Bishop  Waterland. 

Successiveness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Successive;  state  of  being  successive. 

All  the  notion  we  have  of  duration  is  partly  by 
the  successiveness  of  its  own  operations,  and  partly 
by  thosp  external  measures  that  it  finds  in  motion. 
—Sir  M.  Hale. 

This  perpetual  and  latent  kind  of  memory  may 
be  termed  a  sense  of  successiveness:  and  must  be 
considered  as  an  internal  sense  by  which  we  perceive 
ourselves  existing  in  time,  much  in  the  same  way  as 
by  our  external  and  muscular  sense  we  perceive  our- 
selves existing  in  space.  And  both  our  internal 
thoughts  and  feelings,  and  the  events  which  take 
place  around  us,  are  apprehended  as  objects  of  this 
internal  sense,  and  thus  as  taking  place  in  time. . . . 
And  thus,  this  sense  of  successiveness,  like  the  mus- 
cular sense  with  which  we  have  compared  it,  implies 
activity  of  the  mind  itself,  and  is  not  a  sense  pas- 
sively receiving  impressions.—  Whewell,  History  of 
Scientific  Ideas,  vol.  i.  p.  142 :  1858. 

Successless,  adj.  Wanting,  deficient  in, 
failing  of,  success;  unlucky;  unfortunate; 
failing  of  the  event  desired. 

A  second  colony  is  sent  hither,  but  as  successless 
as  the  first. — Heylin. 
The  hopes  of  thy  successless  love  resign.  Dryden. 

The  Bavarian  duke, 

Bold  champion  !  brandishing  his  Noric  blade, 
Best  temper'd  steel,  successless  proved  in  field. 

A.  Philips. 

Passion  unpitied,  and  successless  love, 
Plant  daggers  in  my  heart.  Addison,  Cato. 

Successless  all  her  soft  caresses  prove, 
To  banish  from  his  breast  his  country's  love. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  i.  73. 

Successiessiy.  adv.  In  a  successless  man- 
ner ;  without  success. 

The  Gospel  having  been  preached  through  all  the 
cities  of  Judea  successlessly ,  the  apostles  turn  to  the 
Gentiles.— Hammond,  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  121. 

Successor,  s.  [Lat. ;  in  the  previous  edi- 
tions it  is  entered  as  successor,  with  the 
remark  that '  this  is  sometimes  pronounced 
successor,  with  the  accent  in  the  middle ; ' 
evidently  showing  that  the  accent  thrown 
back  was  the  accent  favoured  by  Johnson. 
It  is  certain  that  no  one  who  said  successor 
could  be  charged  with  vulgarity;  inasmuch 
as  the  throwing  back  of  the  accent  as  far 
as  possible  has  always  passed  for  a  refine- 
ment in  language  rather  than  aught  else. 
Perhaps,  however,  it  is  carried  too  far. 
Confessor  and  professor,  the  words  most 
like  the  one  under  notice,  are,  beyond 
doubt,  sounded  with  the  accent  on  the 
second  syllable,  by  a  decided  majority  of 
both  the  critical  and  the  uncritical.]  One 
that  follows  in  the  place  or  character  of 
another  :  (correlative  to  predecessor.) 

The  king  by  this  queen  had  a  son  of  tender  age, 
but  of  great  expectation,  brought  up  in  the  hope  of 
themselves,  and  already  acceptation  of  the  incon- 
stant people,  as  successor  of  his  father's  crown.— 
Sir  P.  Sidney. 

The  successor  of  Moses  in  prophecies. — Ecelesias- 
ticus,  xlvi.  1. 

The  fear  of  what  was  to  come  from  an  unacknow- 
ledged successor  to  the  crown,  clouded  much  of  that 
prosperity  then,  which  now  shines  in  chronicle. — 
Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

The  second  part  of  confirmation  is  the  prayer  and 
benediction  of  the  bishop,  the  s^lccessor  of  the  apos- 
tles in  tliis  office. — Hammond,  On  Fundamentals. 

The  surly  savage  offspring  disappear, 
And  curse  the  bright  successor  of  the  year; 
Yet  crafty  kind  with  daylight  can  dispense. 

Dryden. 
Whether  a  bright  successor,  or  the  same.       Talc. 
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The  descendants  of  Alexander's  successors  culti- 
vated navigation  in  some  lesser  degree.— Arbuthnot 

Benedict  the  Fourteenth,  the  best  and  wisest  o; 
the  two  hundred  and  fifty  successors  of  St.  Peter 
was  no  more.— Macaulay,  Critical  and  Historical 
Essays,  Frederic  the  Great. 

It  must  come  down  from  the  successors  of  St 
Peter  himself  in  unbroken  succession.  The  whole 
clergy  must  have  a  perpetual,  indefeasible  sanctity 
of  the  same  antiquity.— Milman,  History  of  Latin 
Christianity,  b.  vi.  ch.iv. 

Successory.  adj.  Following  the  line  of  sue 
cession. 

It  is  manifest,  dignities  which  were  but  the  bare 
names  of  personal  offices,  to  have  at  length  become 
hereditary  and  Successory.  — Time's  Store  House 
(Ord  MS.) 

Succinct,  adj.  [Fr.  succinctus,  past.  part,  of 
succingo  (sub  +  cingo  —  I  gird).] 

1.  Tucked  or  girded  up  ;  having  the  clothes 
drawn  up  to  disengage  the  legs. 

His  habit  fit  for  speed  succinct. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  643. 
His  vest  succinct  then  girding  round  his  waist, 
Forth  rushed  the  swain. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  xiv.  83. 
Four  knaves  in  garbs  succinct,  a  trusty  band  ; 
Caps  on  their  heads,  and  halberts  in  their  hand. 

Id.,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  iii. 

2.  Short ;  concise  ;  brief. 

A  strict  and  succinct  stile  is  that  where  you  can 
take  nothing  away  without  loss,  and  that  loss  mani- 
fest.—.fi.  Jonson. 

Let  all  your  precepts  be  succinct  and  clear, 
That  ready  wits  may  comprehend  them  soon. 

Lord  Roscommon. 

Succinctly,  adv.  In  a  succinct  manner, 
generally  applied  to  style  either  of  writing 
or  speaking;  concisely;  without  superfluity 
of  diction. 

I  shall  present  you  yery  succinctly  with  a  few 
reflections  that  most  readily  occur. — Boyle. 
I'll  recant,  when  France  can  show  me  wit 
As  strong  as  ours,  and  as  succinctly  writ. 

Lord  Roscommon. 

Succinctness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Succinct;  brevity;  conciseness. 

We  have  designed  this  in  such  a  method,  as  that 
. . .  the  succinctness  and  brevity  thereof  may  not 
make  it  the  more  obscure.— Hartlib,  Translation  of 
Comenius,  p.  44  :  1642. 

Brevity  and  succinctness  of  speech  is  that,  which 
in  philosophy,  or  speculation,  we  call  maxim  and 
first  principle.— South,  Sermons,  ii.  129. 
Succinic.    adj.      [Lat.  succinum  =  amber.] 
In  Chemistry.    Acid  from  amber  so  called, 
its  salts  being  succinates. 

Succinic  acid  is  obtained  by  distilling  coarsely 
pounded  amber  in  a  retort  by  itself,  with  a  heat 
gradually  raised,  or  mixed  with  one-twelfth  of  its 
weight  of  Milphuric  acid,  diluted  with  half  its 
weight  of  water.  The  acid  which  sublimes  is  to  be 
dissolved  in  hot  water,  to  be  saturated  with  potassa 
or  soda,  boiled  with  bone-black,  to  remove  the  foul 
empyreumatic  oily  matter,  filtered,  and  precipitated 
by  nitrate  of  lead,  to  convert  it  into  an  insoluble 
succinate;  which  being  washed  is  to  be  decomposed 
by  the  equivalent  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid.  Pure 
succinic  acid  forms  transparent  prisms.  The  suc- 
cinate of  ammonia  is  an  excellent  reagent  for  de- 
tecting and  separating  iron.—  Ure,  Dictionary  of 
A  rts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 
Succision.  s.  [Lat.  succido  =  I  cut  down  ; 
pass.  part,  succisus ;  succisio,  -onis.]  Cut- 
ting down.  Hare. 

Upon  waste  brought  and  assigned  in  the  succision 
of  trees,  the  justification  is,  that  they  were  over- 
thrown by  wind.— Bacon.    (Ord  MS.) 
S  acclamation,  s.     [Lat.  clamo  =  I  call  out ; 
clamatio, -onis.~\  ?  Quiet  exhortation;  sug- 
gestion. 

Why  may  we  not  also,  by  some  such  succlama- 
mations  as  these,  call  off  young  men  to  the  better 
side,  by  using  some  tilings  spoken  by  poets,  after 
the    same    manner.  —  Translation    of  Plutarch's 
Morals,  pt.  iii.  p.  412 :  (Ord  MS.) 
Succory.      s.        Chicory    (of   which    it    is 
another  form). 

A  garden-salad  was  the  third  supply, 
Of  endive,  radishes,  and  succory.  Dryden, 

Translation  from  Ovid,  Baucis  and  Philemon, 

The  medicaments  to  diminish  the  milk  are  lettuce, 
purslane,  endive,  and  succory.— Wiseman,  Surgery, 
Tumours. 

In  a  small  number  of  species  of  this  order,  nutri- 
tive matter  is  collected  in  sufficient  abundance  to 
render  them  worthy  of  notice  as  esculents.  The 
most  important  in  that  way  are  Cardoons  . . .  Arti- 
chokes . . .  Scorzonera,  and  Salsafy. . . .  Endive,  the 
blanched  leaves  of  Cichorium  Endivia;  Succory, .  . . 
prepared  of  Cichorium  Intybus;  and,  above  all,  let- 
tuces aud  Jerusalem  artichokes;  the  former,  the 
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leaves  of  Lactuca  sati va.  the  latter,  the  tubers  of  Heli- 
anthus  tuberosus.— Lindley,  Vegetable  Kingdom* 
Used  adjectivally. 

To  detect  the  adulteration,  sprinkle  the  suspected 
article  upon  the  surface  of  some  water  in  a  jar  or 
tumbler :   if  genuine  coffee,  it  remains  for  a  long 
time  floating,  scarcely  tinging  the  water,  and  ap- 
pearing greasy  or  not  easily  wetted ;  whereas,  if  suc- 
cory powder  be  present,  it  communicates  a  deep 
reddish-brown  tint  to  the  water,  and  portions  of  it 
soon  sink  to  the  bottom.— Brands  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art, 
Succour,  v.  a.   [Fr.  secourir;  Lat.  succurro  ; 
from  curro  =  I  run.]    Help  ;  assist  in  diffi- 
culty or  distress  ;  relieve. 

As  that  famous  queen 
Of  Amazons,  whom  Pyrrhus  did  destroy, 
Did  shew  herself  in  great  triumphant  joy, 
To  succour  the  weak  state  of  sad  afflicted  Troy. 

Spenser. 

A  grateful  beast  will  stand  upon  record,  against 
those  that  in  their  prosperity  forget  their  friends, 
that  to  their  loss  and  hazard  stood  by  and  succoured 
them  in  their  adversity.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 


of  any  kind ;  help 


Succour,  s.  [Fr.  secours.~\ 

1.  _Aid ;  assistance  ;  relief 
in  distress. 

My  father, 

Flying  for  succour  to  his  servant  Banister, 
Being  distress'd,  was  by  that  wretch  betray'd. 

Shakeftpear,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  1. 
Here  s  a  young  maid  with  travel  oppress'd, 
And  faints  for  succour.          Id.,  As  you  like  U,  ii.  4. 

2.  Person  or  thing  that  brings  help. 

Fear  is  nothing  else  but  a  betraying  of  the  suc- 
cours which  reason  offereth.—  Wisdom  of  Solomon, 
xvii.  12. 

Our  watchful  general  had  discern'd  from  far 
The  mighty  succour  which  made  glad  the  foe. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  Izxiii. 
Succonrable.  adj.   Helpful;  helping.  Rare. 

If  the  physition  be  not  verie  answerable  in  liking 
to  the  patient,  perceiving  him  not  so  succourable  as 
hee  desireth  or  would  have  such  a  physition,  shall 
never  proceed  successfully.  —  Time's  Storehouse, 
780-2. 

The  goodness  of  God,  which  is  very  succour  able, 
serveth  for  feet  and  wings  to  his  servants  that  are 
wrongfully  traduced.  —  Cleaver,  Proverbs,  p.  434. 

Succourer.  *.    Helper  ;  assistant ;  reliever. 
She  hath  been  a  succourer  of  many,  and  of  myself 
also. — Romans,  xvi.  2. 

Succouriess.  adj.  Wanting  relief;  void  of 
friends  or  help. 

Leave  them  slaves,  and  Succouriess. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Mad  Lover. 
Succnba.  s.  [Lat.  sub  =  under  +  cumbo  = 
I  lie  down ;  pret.  cubui.  In  classical 
Latin  the  form  for  the  masculine  and 
feminine  was  succuba,  hence  the  inaccuracy 
of  the  form  in  the  extract  from  Warbur- 
ton.] Female  demon  or  fiend ;  one  who 
submits  to  another  in  the  way  of  sexual 
connexion. 

His  ancient  grandame, 
Though  seeming  in  shape  a  woman  natural!, 
Was  a  feeud  of  the  kind  that  succuba  some  call. 

Mirrourfor  Magixtrates,  p.  329. 
One  of  their  own  fables  is  here  mythologized  and 
explained,  Of  a  church-yard  carcass  raised  and  set 
a  strutting  by  the  inflation  of  some  hellish  succttbus 
within.  —  Bishop    Warburton,   Enquiry   into   the 
Causes  of  Prodigies  and  Miracles,  p.  63. 
Succulence,  s.     Juiciness. 
Succulency.  s.     Succulence. 

The  succulency  of  the  nerves,  in  a  healthy  man, 
depends  upon  the  goodness  and  due  quantity  of  the 
blood  that  enters  the  vessels  of  the  brain.— £inneir, 
Essay  on  the  Nerves,  p.  55 :  1739. 

Succulent,  adj.    Juicy;  moist. 

These  plants  have  a  strong,  dense,  and  succulent 
moisture,  which  is  not  apt  to  exhale.— Bacon. 

Divine  Providence  has  spread  her  table  every 
where,  not  with  a  juiceless  green  carpet,  but  with 
succulent  herbage  and  nourishing  grass  upon  which 
most  beasts  feed. — Dr.  H.  More. 

On  our  account  has  Jove, 
Indulgent,  to  all  moons  some  succulent  plant 
Allotted,  that  poor  helpless  man  might  slack 
His  present  thirst.  J.  Philips,  Cyder,  ii.  179. 

Succumb,  v.  n.  [Lat.  succumbo  =  lie  down. 
The  word  is  noted  by  Johnson  as  'not  iu 
use  except  among  the  Scotch,'  Todd,  more 
suo,  contradicting  him.  At  present  the 
word  is  common.']  Yield ;  lie  down  under. 

To  their  wills  we  must  succumb, 
'  Quocunque  trahunt,'  'tis  our  doom. 

Butler,  Hudibrat,  i.  3, 459. 
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Wfadom  succumbing  under  the  bauble  of  folly.— 
Bithop  Warbttrton,  Sermons,  m.  146. 

OuTfortitude  is  our  best  resource,  as  within  us; 
it  iwy  (rive  way  to  an  irresistible  torrent,  it  may 
bend  under  the  weight  of  malignancy  and  opposi- 
tion. yet  not  succumb.-Philosophtcal  Letters  on 


n  is  everywhere  suc- 

Sr  under  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge. 
-Bishop  Watson,  Charge  in  1805.  p.  40. 

TneGauta  had  fruitlessly  struggled  for  eight  years 

against  Cs*ar;  and  the  gallant  Vercingetom,  who 

",'.  ..     U|    v.-ar    ••(    Hi"   w:ir   h:i«l    r.ms.'d    nil     his 

SwTtrymen  C  insurrection,  who  had  cut  off  Roman 

detachments.  and  brought  Ctesar  himself  to  the 

'itreme  of  peril  at  Alesia,  he  too  had  finally  tuc- 

evmbtd  hadbeen  led  captive  in  Csesar  s  triumph,  and 

had  then  been  butchered  in  cold  blood  in  a  feoman 

dungeon.  -  Sir  E.  Creasy.   The  Fifteen  Decisive 

Battle*  of  the  World,  The  Victory  ofArminitu. 

Snccuss&tion.  s.   [L.Lat.  succussatio,  -onis; 

the  English  jog-trot  is  its  equivalent  in 

sense,  i.e.  so  far  as  the  shaking  or  jogging 

motion  of  the  trot  enters  in  the  meaning 

of  the  words.]     Trotting;  trot. 

They  move  two  legs  of  one  side  tnirether,  which  is 
tolutation  or  ambling,  or  lift  one  foot  before  and  the 
cross  foot  behind,  which  is  succuftation  or  trotting. 
—Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

They  rode,  but  authors  having  not 
Determined  whether  pace  or  trot, 
That  is  to  say,  whether  tolutation, 
As  they  do  term  't,  or  succussation. 

Butler,  Uudibras,  i.  2,  45. 

Succession.  *.  [Lnt.  succussio,  -onis  ;  compare 

Percussion,    a    commoner    compound  ; 

cut  io  =  I  strike  ;  pass.  part,  cussus.]     Shak- 

ing. 

«.  Generally. 

When  any  of  that  risible  species  were  brought  to 
the  doctor,  and  when  he  considered  the  spasms  of 
the  diaphragm,  and  all  the  muscles  of  respiration, 
with  the  tremulous  succiission  of  the  whole  human 
body,  he  ftaye  such  patients  ov&r.—Arbuthnot  and 
Pope,  Martinus  Scrwlerus. 
b.  In  Medicine. 

Succession  of  the  trunk  of  the  body  was  men 
tioned  by  Hippocrates  in  several  parts  of  his  works 
and  was  employed  by  him  to  ascertain  the  presence 
of  purulent  and  other  fluids  in  the  cavities  of  the 
chest.  .  .  .  Laennec  first  clearly  demonstrated  the 
conditions  upon  which  the  evidence  furnished  by 
succession  depends,  and  since  his  time  this  mode  01 
investigating  diseases  of  the  chest  has  been  rusortec 
to  whenever  they  have  been  supposed  to  have  been 
attended  by  effusion  of  fluid  into  the  thoracic  cavi- 
ties. It  i»  chiefly  in  pneutnothorax  that  succussioi 
produces  the  sound  of  fluctuation  in  the  pleura 
cavity,  for  it  is  necessary  to  the  production  of  this 
sound  that,  along  with  the  fluid,  more  or  less  air 
should  also  be  present.—  Copland,  Dictionary  o 
Practical  Medicine. 

Such.  adj.  [A.S.  swilc,  from  swtt  -  so  +  lit 
=  like.  Which  is  a  similar  compound 
hvi  +  lie  ;  also  thilk.  (provincial)  ]>y  +  lie.' 

1.  Of  that  kind;  of  the  like  kind:  (with  a» 
before  the  thing  to  which  it  relates,  when 
the  thing  follows  :  as,  '  such  a  power  as  a 
king's  ;'  '  such  a  gift  as  a  kingdom'). 

Can  we  find  such  a  one  as  this,  in  whom  the  spiri 
of  God  U  1—  Genesis,  xli.  38. 

The  works  of  the  flesh  are  manifest,  which  are  .  . 
drunkenness,  revellings,  and  such  like.—Galalians 
T.  10. 

Tis  such  another  fitchew  !  marry,  a  perfumed  one 
—Shakespear,  Othello,  iv.  1. 

You  will  not  make  this  a  general  rule  to  deba 
such  from  preaching  of  the  gospel,  as  have  througl 
infirmity  fallen.—  .4  rchbishop  Whitgift. 

Such  another  idol  was  Manah,  worshipped  be- 
tween Mecca  and  Medina,  which  was  called  a  roc' 
or  stone.—  Bishop  Stillingjleet. 

Such  precepts  as  tend  to  make  men  good,  sing]} 
considered,  may  be  distributed  into  such  as  enjoin 
piety  towards  God,  or  such  as  require  the  gooc 
government  of  ourselves.—  Archbishop  TiUotson. 

Such  are  the  cold  Kiphean  race,  ana  such 
The  savage  Scythian. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iii.  586 

As  to  be  perfectly  just  is  an  attribute  in  the  Divin 
Nature,  to  be  so  to  the  utmost  of  our  abilities,  is  th 
glory  of  a  man  :  such  an  one,  who  has  the  public  ad 
ministration,   acts   like  the  representative  of  his 
Maker.—  Addisrm. 

You  love  a  verse,  take  such  as  I  can  send, 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  ep.  ii. 

2.  The  same  that  :  (with  as.) 

This  was  the  state  of  the  kingdom  of  Tunis  at 
such  time  ax  Barbarossa.  with  Solyman's  great  fleet 
landed  in  Africk.—  Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks.  ' 

3.  Comprehended  under  the  term  premised, 
like  what  has  been  said. 
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That  thou  art  happy,  owe  to  God ; 
That  thou  continuest  such,  owe  to  thyself. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  5^0. 

To  assert  that  God  looked  upon  Adam's  fall  as  a 
sin,  and  punished  it  as  such,  when,  without  any 
antecedent  sin,  he  withdrew  that  actual  grace  upon 
which  it  was  impossible  for  him  "ot  to  fall  highly 
repronches  the  essential  equity  of  the  Divine  Nature. 
—South.  , 

No  promise  can  oblige  a  prince  so  much. 
Still  to  be  good,  as  long  to  have  been  such. 

Dryden. 

4.  Manner  of  expressing  a  particular  person 

or  thing. 

I  have  appointed  my  servants  to  such  and  such  a 
place.— 1  Samuel,  xxi.  2. 

I  saw  him  yesterday,  or  such  a  day,  .. 

With  such  and  such.          Shakespear,  Hamlet,  u.  1. 

If  you  repay  me  not  on  such  a  day, 
In  such  a  place,  such  sum  or  sums,  as  are 
Express'd  in  the  condition,  let  the  forfeit 
Be  an  equal  pound  of  your  fair  flesh. 

Id.,  MercJumt  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

Scarce  this  word  death  from  sorrow  did  proceed, 
When  in  rush'd  one,  and  tells  him  such  a  knight 
Is  new  arrived. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

Himself  overtook  a  party  of  the  army,  consisting 
of  three  thousand  horse  and  foot,  with  a  train  of  ar- 
tillery, which  he  left  at  such  a  place,  within  three 
hours'  march  of  Berwick.— Lord  Clarendon,  His- 
tory of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

That  which  doth  constitute  anything  in  its  being, 
and  distinguish  it  from  all  other  things,  is  called  the 
form  or  essence  of  such  a  thing.— Bishop  Wilkins. 

The  same  sovereign  authority  may  enact  a  law 
commanding  such  or  snch  an  action  to-day,  and  a 
quite  contrary  law  forbidding  the  same  to-morrow 
— South,  Sermons. 

Those  artists  who  propose  only  the  imitation  of 
such  or  such  a  particular  person,  without  election 
of  those  ideas   before  mentioned,  have  been   re- 
proached for  that  omission.— Dryden. 
Suck.  v.  a.     [Lat.  sugo  ;  pass.  part,  suctus ; 
suctio,  -onis  ;  A.S.  sucan  ;  N.Fr.  succer.'] 

1.  Draw  by  making  a  rarefaction  of  the  air. 

2.  Draw  in  with  the  mouth. 

The  cup  of  astonishment  .  .  .  thou  shalt  even 
drink  it,  and  suck  it  out.—Ezekiel,  xxiii.  34. 

We  '11  hand  in  hand  to  the  dark  mansions  go, 
Where,  sucking  in  each  other's  latest  breath, 
We  may  transfuse  our  souls.  Dryden 

Transflx'd  as  o'er  Castalia's  streams  he  hung, 
He  suck'd  new  poisons  with  his  triple  tongue. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  First  Book  of  the 
Thebaid  ofStatius. 

3.  Draw  the  teat  of  a  female. 

Desire,  the  more  he  suck'd,  more  sought  the  breast. 
Like  dropsy  folk  still  drink  to  be  athirst. 

Sir  P.  Sidney, 

A  bitch  will  nurse  young  foxes  in  place  of  her 
puppies,  if  you  can  get  them  once  to  suck  her  so 
long  that  her  milk  may  go  through  them. — Locke. 

Did  a  child  suck  every  day  a  new  nurse,  it  would 
be  no  more  affrighted  with  the  change  of  faces  al 
six  months  old  than  at  sixty.— Id. 

4.  Draw  with  the  milk. 

Thy  valiantness  was  mine,  thou  suck'dst  it  from 

me; 
But  own  thy  pride  thyself. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  2. 

5.  Empty  by  sucking. 

Bees  on  tops  of  lilies  feed, 

And  creep  within  their  bells  to  suck  the  balmy  seed. 

Dryden. 

6.  Draw  or  drain. 

I  can  suck  melancholy  out  of  a  song,  as  a  weazel 
sucks  eggs.— Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  ii.  5. 

Pumping  hath  tired  our  men ; 
Seas  into  seas  thrown,  we  suck  in  again.        Donne. 

A  cubical  vessel  of  brass  is  filled  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  half  an  hour;  but  because  it  sucks  up  no- 
thing as  the  earth  doth,  take  an  inch  for  half  au 
hour's  rain.— T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

All  the  under  passions, 

As  waters  are  by  whirlpools  suck'd  and  drawn, 
Were  quite  devour'd  in  the  vast  gulph  of  empire. 

Dryden. 

He  advised  the  Jew  to  remember  that  all  the 
wealth  he  had  acquired  by  sucking  the  blood  of  his 
miserable  victims  had  but  swelled  him  like  a  bloated 
spider,  which  might  be  overlooked  while  he  kept  in 
a  corner,  but  would  be  crushed  if  it  ventured  into 
the  light.— (Sir  W.  Scott,  IvanJwe,  ch.  viii. 

Suck.  v.  n. 

1.  Draw  by  rarefying  the  air. 

Continual  repairs  on  the  least  defects  in  sucking, 
pumps  are  constantly  requiring.— Mortimer,  Uus- 

2.  Draw  the  breast. 

Such  as  are  nourished  with  milk  find  the  paps, 
and  suck  at  them ;  whereas  none  of  those  tlmt  are 
not  designed  for  that  nourishment  ever  offer  to  suck. 
—Ray,  On  the  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the 
Works  of  the  Creation. 
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3.  Draw;  imbibe. 

The  crown  had  sucked  too  hard,  and  now,  hemp; 

full,  was  like  to  draw  less.— Bacon,  History  of  the 

Bei'gn  of  Henry  VII. 
Suck.  .s1. 

1.  Act  of  sucking. 

I  hoped,  from  the  descent  of  the  quicksilver  in  the 
tube,  upon  the  first  suck,  that  I  should  be  able  to 
give  a  nearer  guess  at  the  proportion  of  force  be- 
twixt the  pressure  of  the  air  and  the  gravity  of 
quicksilver.— Boyle. 

2.  Milk  given  by  females. 

They  draw  with  their  suck  the  disposition  of  the 
nurses.— Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

I  have  given  suck,  and  know 
How  tender  'tis  to  love  the  babe  that  milks  me. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  7. 
Those  first  unpolish'd  matrons,  big  and  bold, 
Gave  suck  to  infants  of  gigantick  mold. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  vi.  12. 
It  would  be  inconvenient  for  birds  to  give  suck.— 
Ray. 

3.  Small  draught. 

No  bouse  ?  nor  no  tobacco  ?— Not  a  suck,  sir; 
Nor  the  remainder  of  a  single  can 
Left  by  a  drunken  porter,  all  night  palled  too ; 
Not  the  dropping  of  the  tap  for 
Your  morning's  draught,  sir.— 
'Tis  verity,  I  assure  you. 

JUassinger,  A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,  i.  1. 
Sucker,  s.     One  who,  that  which,  sucks. 

1.  Anything  that  draws,  especially  in  pumps 
and  other  mechanical  contrivances. 

Oil  must  be  poured  into  the  cylinder,  that  the 
sucker  may  slip  up  and  down  in  it  more  smoothly.— 
Boyle. 

The  ascent  of  waters  is  by  suckers  or  forcers,  or 
something  equivalent  thereunto.— Bishop  Wilkins, 
Daedalus. 

One  of  the  round  leathers  wherewith  boys  play, 
called  suckers,  not  above  an  inch  and  half  diameter, 
being  well  soaked  in  water,  will  stick  and  pluck  a 
stone  of  twelve  pounds  up  from  the  ground.— Grew, 
Museum. 

2.  Pipe  through  which  anything  is  sucked. 

Mariners  aye  ply  the  pump  ; 
So  they,  but  chearful,  unfatigued,  still  move 
The  draining  sucker.  Philips. 

Sucker,  s.     [from  Lat.  surculns  =  shoot.] 

The  cutting  away  of  suckers  at  the  root  and  body 
doth  make  trees  grow  high. — Bacon,  Natural  and 
Experimental  History. 

Out  of  this  old  root  a  sucker  may  spring,  that  with 
a  little  shelter  and  good  seasons  may  prove  a  mighty 
tree.— Ray. 

Bucket,  s.    Sweetmeat,  to  be  dissolved  in 
the  mouth. 

Here  are  suckets  and  sweet  dishes. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Sea  Voyage. 
Nature's  confectioner,  the  bee, 
\V  hose  suckets  are  moist  alchiuiy ; 
The  still  of  his  refilling  mold 
Minting  the  garden  into  gold.  Cleaveland. 

Sucking,  part.  adj.    Applied  to  animals  at 
the  breast,  teat,  or  udder. 

I  would 

Pluck  the  young  sucking  cubs  from  the  she-bear, 
To  win  thee,  lady. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  1. 
Have  I  begotten  them  that  thou  shouldest  say 
unto  me,  Carry  them  in  thy  bosom,  as  a  nursing 
father  beareth  the  sucking  child  'i— Numbers,  xi.  12. 

Sucking-bottle,  s.     Bottle  which  to  children 
supplies  the  want  of  a  pap. 

He  that  will  say  children  join  these  general  ab- 
stract speculations  with  their  suckingbottles,  has 
more  zeal  1'or  his  opinion,  but  less  sincerity. — 
Locke. 

Sucking-fish,    s.     In  Icthyology.     Fish  of 
the  genus  Remora.     See  second  extract. 

For  two  days  I  continued  my  course  to  the  south- 
ward, upon  my  novel  conveyance,  during  which  I 
had  nothing  to  eat  except  a  few  small  bal-nacles,  and 
some  parasitical  vermin,  peculiar  to  the  animal, 
which  I  discovered  under  his  tins.  I  also  found  a 
small  '  remora,'  or  sucking-fish,  near  his  tail ;  but 
when  I  put  it  to  my  mouth,  it  fixed  itself  so  firmly 
on  both  my  lips  that  1  thought  they  were  sealed  for 
ever.  No  force  could  detach  it,  and  there  it  hung 
like  a  padlock  for  many  hours,  to  my  great  mortifi- 
cation and  annoyance;  but  at  last  it  died,  from 
being  so  long  out  of  water;  and  when  it  dropped  off, 
1  devoured  it. — Marryat,  Pacha  of  Many  Tales, 
Huckaback. 

The  lish  . . .  called  sucking-fish  is  rather  a  stick- 
ing fish,  since  it  attaches  itself  to  other  fishes,  or  to 
the  bottoms  of  vessels,  lor  protection  or  conveyance, 
not  for  drawing  anything  therefrom  by  the  act  of 
suction.  The  lish  is  recognised  by  the  Hat  oval  ad- 
hesive disc  on  the  top  of  the  head.  It  is  a  compa- 
ratively small  species,  of  tho  subbrachial  division  of 
the  iniilacoiiterygians,  in  the  Cuvierian  system  ;  it 
was  called  remora  by  the  ancients,  in  reference  to 
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its  influence— exaggerated  in  their  narrations — in 
retarding  the  course  of  the  vessel  to  which  it  had 
attached  itself.— Owen,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Suckle,  v.  a.  Nurse  at  the  breast. 

The  breast  of  Hecuba, 
When  she  did  suckle  Hector,  look'd  not  lovelier. 

Shakespear,  Coriolamts,  i.  3. 

She  nurses  me  up  and  suckles  me.— Sir  R.  L' Es- 
trange. 

Two  thriving  calves  she  suckles  twice  a-day. 
Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  iii.  41. 

The  Eoman  soldiers  bare  on  their  helmets  the 
first  history  of  Romulus,  who  was  begot  by  the  god 
of  war,  and  suckled  by  a  wolf.— Addison,  Travels  in 
Italy. 

Great  numbers  of  women,  many  of  them  leading, 
carrying,  suckling  their  infants,  covered  all  the 
roads  which  led  to  the  place  of  embarkation.— 
Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  xvii. 

Suckle,  s.     Teat ;  dug.   Rare. 

The  body  of  this  fish  [the  manatee  or  cowflsh] 
is  three  yards  long,  and  one  broad,  thick-skinned, 
without  scales,  narrow  towards  the  tail  which  is 
nervous,  slow  in  swimming,  wanting  fins;  in  place 
whereof,  she  is  aided  with  two  paps,  which  are  not 
only  suckles,  but  serve  for  stilts  to  creep  ashore 
upon.— (Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of  some  Years' 
Travels  into  Africa  and  the  Great  Asia,  p.  26. 

Suckling:,  s.     Young  creature  yet  fed  by  the 
teat. 

A  suckling  yet, 
That  ne'er  had  nourishment  but  from  the  teat. 

Congreve,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xi.  115. 
Young  animals  participate  of  the  nature  of  their 
tender  aliment,  as  sucklings  of  milk. — Arbuthnot, 
On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 
Suction,  s.     Act  of  sucking. 

Sounds  exteriour  and  interiour  may  be  made  by 
suction,  as  by  emission  of  the  breath. — Bacon. 

Though  the  valve  were  not  above  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  diameter,  yet  tne  weight  kept  up  by  suction, 
or  supported  by  the  air,  and  what  was  cast  out  of  it, 
weighed  ten  pounds.— Boy le. 

Cornelius  regulated  the  suction  of  his  child. — Ar- 
buthnot. 

Suctorious.  adj.     In  Zoology.     Formed  for 
sucking. 

The  larvae  of  Dytisci  fixing  themselves  by  their 
Suctorious  mandibles  to  the  body  of  fish,  doubtless 
destroy  an  infinite  number  of  the  young  fry  of  our 
ponds. — Kirby  and  Spence,  Entomology,  vol.  i.  p.  107. 
(Ord  MS.) 

Sud.  s.  [from  the  root  of  seethe,  sodden ; 
generally  plural ;  there  seems  no  reason, 
however,  against  saying  a  sud  (as,  '  it  was 
worked  up  in  a  sud'),  as  well  as  a  lather.] 
Soap  and  water  worked  up  into  bubbles  and 
vesicles. 
Se  in  the  suds.  Be  in  a  difficulty. 

Will  ye  forsake  me  now  and  leave  me  i'  ftie  suds? 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Wild  Goose  Chase. 
Sudatory.  s.     Hothouse;  sweating-bath. 

Shyraz  is ...  defended  by  nature,  enriched  by 
trade,  and  by  art  made  lovely ;  the  vineyards,  gar- 
dens, cypresses,  sudatories,  and  temples,  ravishing 
the  eye  and  smell,  so  as  in  every  part  she  appears 
delightful  and  beautiful.— Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation 
{>f  some  Years'  Travels  into  Africa  and  the  Great 
Asia,  p.  128. 

Sudden,    adj.     [N.Fr.  subitaine ;  Lat.  subi- 
taneus,  subitus.'] 

1.  Happening  without  previous  notice. 

We  have  not  yet  set  down  this  day  of  triumph ; 
To-morrow,  in  my  judgment,  is  too  sudden. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iii.  4. 

There  was  never  anything  so  sudden  but  Caesar's 
Thrasonical  brag  of  I  came,  saw,  and  overcame. — 
Id.,  As  ytni  like  it,  v.  2. 

His  death  may  be  sudden  to  him,  though  it  comes 
by  never  so  slow  degrees.— Dr.  II.  More,  Whole 
Duty  of  Man. 

2.  Hasty ;  violent ;   rash  ;   passionate ;    pre- 
cipitate.    Rare. 

I  grant  him  bloody, 
Luxurious,  avaricious,  false,  deceitful, 
Sudden,  malicious,  smacking  of  ev'ry  sin. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 
Used  adverbially, 

Herbs  of  every  leaf,  that  sudden  flower'd, 
Opening  their  various  colours. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  317. 

Sudden,  s.     Any    unexpected    occurrence; 
surprise.     Obsolete. 

Parents  should  mark  the  witty  excuses  of  their 
children  at  sudilains  and  stu-prisals,  rather  than 
pamper  them.— Sir  H.  Wotton. 
On,   upon,  or  of,  a  sudden.       Sooner  than 
was  expected ;  without  the  natural  or  com- 
monly accustomed  preparatives. 
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Following  the  flyers  at  the  very  heels, 
With  them  he  enters,  who  upon'the  sudden 
Clapt  to  their  gates.      Shakespear.  Coriolanus,  i.  4. 
How  art  thou  lost,  how  on  a  sudden  lost ! 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  900. 
When  you  nave  a  mind  to  leave  your  master,  grow 
rude  and  saucy  of  a  sudden,  and  beyond  your  usual 
behaviour.— Swift,  Advice  to  Servants. 
Suddenly,  adv. 

1.  In  a  sudden  manner ;  unexpectedly;  with- 
out preparation ;  hastily. 

You  shall  find  three  of  your  argosies 
Are  richly  come  to  harbour  suddenly. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 
If  elision  of  the  air  made  the  sound,  the  touch  of 
the  bell  or  string  could  not  extinguish  so  suddenly 
that  motion. — Bacon. 

To  the  pale  foes  they  suddenly  draw  near, 
And  summon  them  to  unexpected  fight. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,c\ixx.v. 
She  struck  the  warlike  spear  into  the  ground, 
Which  sprouting  leaves  did  suddenly  enclose, 
And  peaceful  olives  shaded  as  they  rose. 

Id.,  To  the  Lord  Chancellor  Hyde,  102. 

2.  Without  premeditation. 

If  thou  canst  accuse, 
Do  it  without  invention  suddenly. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iii.  1. 
Suddenness.    *.       Attribute    suggested    by 
Sudden;    state  of  being  sudden;   unex- 
pected presence;    manner  of  coming  or 
happening  unexpectedly 

All  in  the  open  hall  amazed  stood, 
At  suddennexs  of  that  unwary  sight, 
And  wonder'd  at  his  breathless  hasty  mood. 

Spenser. 

He  speedily  run  forward,  counting  his  suddenness 
his  most  advantage,  that  he  might  overtake  the 
English.— Id. 

The  rage  of  people  is  like  that  of  the  sea,  which, 
once  breaking  bounds,  overflows  a  country,  with 
that  suddenness  and  violence  as  leaves  110  hopes  of 
flying. — Sir  W.  Temple. 
Sudoriferous,  adj.    [Lat.  jfm>  =  I  bear.]    In 
Anatomy.     Containing,  producing,  or  se- 
creting sweat. 

The  sweat  is  secreted  by  the  minute  spiral  follicles, 
or  sudoriferous  canals,  discovered  by  Puskinje  and 
Breschet,  which  are  distributed  over  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  skin.—  Translation  by  Baly  of  Mailer's 
Elements  of  Physiology. 

Sudorific,  adj.     [Fr.  sudorijique.~\     Provok- 
ing or  causing  sweat. 

Physicians  may  well  provoke  sweat  in  bed  by 
bottles,  with  a  decoction  of  sudorifick  herbs  in  hot 
water. — Bacon. 

Exhaling  the  most  liquid  parts  of  the  blood  by 
sudorifick  or  watery  evaporations,  brings  it  into  a 
morbid  state. — Arbuthnot. 

Sudorific,  s.     Medicine  provoking  sweat. 

As  to  sudorijicks,  consider  that  the  liquid  which 
goes  off  by  sweat  is  often  the  most  subtle  part  of  the 
blood. — Arbuthnot. 

Sudorous,  adj.     [Lat.  sudor  =  sweat.]    Con- 
sisting of  sweat. 

Beside  the  strigments  and  sudorous  adhesions 
from  men's  hands,  nothing  proceedeth  ffom  gold  in 
the  usual  decoction  thereof. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vul- 
gar Errours. 

Sue.  v.  a.     [Fr.  suivre  =  follow.] 

1.  Prosecute  by  law. 

If  any  man  will  sue  thee  at  the  law,  and  take  away 
thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloak  also.— Matthew,  v.  40. 

2.  Gain  by  legal  procedure. 

I  am  denied  to  sue  my  livery  here, 
And  yet  my  letters  patent  give  me  leave. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  ii.  3. 

3.  Follow ;  ensue. 

Lechery  that  sueth  alwaye  gluttony. — Liber  Festi- 
valis,  fol.  5. 

4.  In  Falconry.    Clean  the  beak,  as  a  hawk. 
Sue.  v.  n.    Beg  ;  entreat ;  petition. 

If  me  thou  deign  to  serve  and  sue, 
At  thy  command  lo  all  these  mountains  be. 

Spenser. 

When  maidens  sue, 
Men  give  like  gods. 

Shakespear, Measure  for  Measure,  i.  5. 
We  were  not  born  to  sue,  but  to  command. 

Id.,  Richard  II.  i.  1. 

Ambassadors  came  unto  him  asTar  as  the  mouth 
of  the  Euphrates,  suing  unto  him  for  peace. — 
£noU«»,  llis/cri/  of  the  Turks. 

For  this,  this  only  fiivour  let  me  sue, 
If  pity  can  to  conqucr'd  foes  be  due ; 
Refuse  it  not ;  but  let  my  body  have 
The  last  retreat  of  hunmn  kind,  a  grave. 

Driidi-n,  Translation  of  the  sKneid,  x.  1303. 
l»espise  not  then,  that  in  our  hands  we  In  ar 
These  holy  boughs,  and  sue  with  words  of  prayer. 
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'Twill  never  be  too  late, 
To  rue  for  chains,  and  own  a  conqueror. 

Addison,  Cato. 
The  fair  Egyptian 

Courted  with  freedom  now  the  beauteous  slave, 
Now  falt'ring  sued,  and  threat'ning  now  did  rave. 
Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

Sue.  v.  a.  Obtain  by  petition  or  entreaty : 
(with  out). 

Nor  was  our  blessed  Saviour  only  our  propitiation 
to  die  for  us,  but  he  is  still  our  advocate,  continually 
interceding  with  his  Father  in  the  behalf  of  all  true 
penitents,  and  suing  out  a  pardon  for  them  in  the 
court  of  heaven.— Calamy. 

Suer.  s.  One  who  seeks  to  obtain  by  en- 
treaty ;  suitor. 

The  woman  perceiving  by  the  slowness  of  his 
pace,  that  he  rather  seemed  to  be  a  suer  than  a 
pursuer  of  her,  replied  to  his  words.— Lord,  History 
oft/ie  Banians,  p.  21 :  1630. 

Suet.  *.  [N.Fr.  sieu;  Lat.  serum.]  Hard 
fat,  particularly  that  about  the  kidneys. 

The  steatoma  being  suet,  yields  not  to  escaroticks. 
— Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Suety.  adj.  Consisting  of  suet ;  resembling 
suet. 

If  the  matter  forming  a  wen  resembles  fat  or  a 
suety  substance,  it  is  called  steatoma.  —  Sharp, 
Surgery. 

Suffect.  v.  a.  [Lat.  suffectus,  pass.  part, 
of  sufficio  =  supply,  suffice.]  Substitute. 
Hare. 

The  question  was  of '  suffecting  Amadous  duke  of 
Savoy,  a  married  man,  in  the  roome  of  Eugenius.— 
Bishop  Hall.  (Ord  MS.) 

Suffer,  v.  a.  [Fr.  sovffrir ;  Lat.  sub  =  under 
+fero  =  I  bear.] 

1.  Bear  ;  undergo  ;  feel  with  sense  of  pain. 

A  man  of  great  wrath  shall  suffer  punishment. — 
Proverbs,  xix.  19. 

A  certain  woman  .  .  .  suffered  many  things  of 
many  physicians,  and  had  spent  all  that  she  had.— 
Mark,  v.  26. 

Shall  we  then  live  thus  vile,  the  race  of  heaven 
Thus  trampled,  thus  expell'd  to  suffer  here 
Chains  and  these  torments?     Better  these  than 

worse, 

By  my  advice ;  since  fate  inevitable 
Subdues  us,  and  omnipotent  decree, 
The  victor's  will.    To  suffer,  as  to  do, 
Our  strength  is  equal,  nor  the  law  unjust 
That  so  ordains.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  194. 

Obedience  imposed, 
On  penalty  of  death,  and  suffering  death. 

Jtid.xii.397. 

The  broad  vessels,  however,  which  were  probably 
built  after  the  Indian  fashion,  suffered  no  darnnge 
though  they  were  whirled  round  by  the  eddies.— 
^Bishop  Thirlwall,  History  of  Greece,  ch.  liv. 

2.  Endure ;  support ;  not  sink  under. 

Our  spirit  and  strength  entire 
Strongly  to  suffer  and  support  our  pains. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  147. 

3.  Allow;  permit;  not  hinder. 

Thou  shalt  in  any  wise  rebuke  thy  neighbour,  and 
not  suffer  sin  upon  him.— Leviticus,  xix.  17. 

He  wonder'd  that  your  lordship 
Would  suffer  him  to  spend  his  youth  at  home. 

S/iakespear,  Two  Gentleman  of  Verona,  i.  3. 
Oft  have  I  seen  a  hot  o'erweening  cur 
Run  back  and  bite,  because  he  was  withheld: 
Who  being  suffered  with  the  bear's  fell  paw, 
Hath  clapt  his  tail  betwixt  his  legs  and  cried. 

Id.,  Henry  VI. Part  II.  v.  1. 
My  duty  cannot  suffer 
T'  obey  in  all  your  daughter's  hard  commands. 

Id.,  King  Lear,  iii.  4. 
I  suffer  them  to  enter  and  possess. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  623. 
He  that  will  suffer  himself  to  be  informed  by 
observation,  will  find  few  signs  of  a  soul  accustomed 
to  much  thinking  in  a  new-born  child.— Locke. 

4.  Pass  through ;   be  affected  by ;  be  acted 

upon. 

Naked  to  the  air, 
That  now  must  suffer  change. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  212. 

Suffer,  v.  n. 

1.  Undergo  pain  or  inconvenience. 

I  to  the  evil  turn 

My  obvious  breast,  arming  to  overcome 
By  suffering,  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  :(7S. 

Prudence  and  good-breeding  are  in  all  stations 
necessary;  and  most  young  men  suffer  in  the  want 
of  them.'— Locke. 

2.  Undergo  punishment. 

The  father  was  first  condemned  to  suffer  upon  a 
day  appointed,  and  the  son  afterwards  the  day  fol- 
lowing.—  Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand 
Jiebfllion. 

How  great  were  then  our  Charles's  woes,  who  thus 
Was  forced  to  suffer  for  himself  and  us  ! 
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He,  tom'd  by  fate,  and  hurried  up  and  down, 
Heir  to  his  father'*  sorrows  and  his  crown. 


SCPFERABLE) 
Sl'FFOiSJOJI   S 


Dryden,  Astrea  Redux,  49. 
3.  Be  injured. 

Puhlick  business  stiffen  by  private  infirmities, 

and  kingdoms  fall  into  weakness  by  the  diseases  or 

decays  of  those  that  manage  them.— Sir  W.  Temple. 

Suflerabie.  adj.   Capable  of  being  endured  ; 

(the  negative   compound   Insufferable 

commoner;  Tolerable  being  the  current 

word  in  this  sense). 

Tli  v  raw*  be 

Now  no  more  mfferable.  Chapma  n. 

It  is  mffrraW*  in  any  to  use  what  liberty  they  list 
in  their  own  writing,  but  the  contracting  and  ex- 
tending  the  lines  and  sense  of  others  would  appear 
a  thankless  office.— Sir  H.  Wotton. 
Siifferabiy.    adv.     Tolerably;   so  as  to  be 
endured :  (Insufferably  commoner). 

An  infant  Titan  held  she  in  her  arms ; 
\e\nfferatily  bright,  the  eye  might  bear 
The  ungrowu  glories  of  his  beamy  hair.  Addison. 

Sufferance.  *.  [Fr.  souffrance.~\ 
I.  Pain;  inconvenience;  misery. 

He  must  not  only  die, 

But  thy  unkindiiess  shall  the  death  draw  out 
To  lingering  tufferance, 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  4. 
How  much  education  may  reconcile  young  people 
to  pain  and  sufferance,  the  examples  of  Sparta  may 
•hew.— Locke,  Thoughts  on  Education. 

'2.  Patience;  moderation. 

He  thought  t'  have  slain  her  in  his  fierce  despight ; 
But.  hastv  heat  tempering  with  sufferance  wi.-e, 
He  Htsid  his  hand.  Spenser. 

He  hath  given  excellent  sufferance,  and  vigor- 
ousness  to  the  sufferers,  arming  them  with  strange 
courage.— Jeremy  Taylor. 

Nor  was  his  sufferance  of  other  kinds  less  ex- 
emplary than  that  he  evidenced  in  the  reception  of 
calumny.— Bishop  Fell,  Life  ofHamntond. 

And  should  I  touch  it  nearly,  bear  it 
\Vuh  all  the  sufferance  of  a  tender  friend. 

Ottoay,  The  Orphan. 

3.  Toleration ;  permission  ;  not  hinderance. 

Most  wretched  man, 
That  to  affections  does  the  bridle  lend ; 
In  their  beginning  they  are  weak  and  wan. 
But  soon  through  tufferance  grow  to  fearful  end. 

Spenser. 

In  process  of  time,  somewhiles  by  sufferance,  and 
•omewhile*  by  special  leave  and  favour,  they  erected 
to  themselves  oratories,  not  in  any  sumptuous  or 
Stately  manner.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastial  Polity. 

Some  villains  of  my  court 
Are  of  consent  and  tufferance  in  this. 

Shakespear,  At  you  like  it,  ii.  2. 
Both  glorying  to  hare  'scaped  the  Stygian  flood, 
As  gods,  and  by  their  own  recover'd  strength ; 
Not  by  the  tuff"rance  of  supernal  power. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  239. 

Sufferer.  *.     One  who  suffers. 
1.  One  who  suffers  or  undergoes  pain  or  in- 
convenience. 

This  evil  on  the  Philistines  is  fall'n, 
The  sufferers  then  will  scarce  molest  us  here : 
From  other  hands  we  need  not  much  to  fear. 

ihllnn,  Samson  Agontstes,  1524. 

He  when  his  love  was  bounded  in  a  few, 
That  were  unhappy  that  they  might  be  true, 
Made  you  the  fav'rite  of  his  last  sad  tim-s, 
That  is,  a  sufferer  in  his  subjects'  crimes. 

Dryden,  To  the  Lord  Chancellor  Hyde,  89. 

She  returns  to  me  with  joy  in  her  face,  not  from 
the  sight  of  her  husband,  but  from  the  good  luck 
she  has  had  at  cards ;  and  if  she  has  been  a  loser.  I 
am  doubly  a  tufferer  by  it :  she  comes  home  out  of 
humour,  because  she  has  been  throwing  away  njv 
e»Ule.-Addaon,  Spectator. 

The  historv  of  civil  wars  and  rebellions  does  not 
make  such  deep  and  lasting  impressions,  as  events 
of  the  same  nature  in  wliieh  we  or  our  friends  have 
been  tufferert.—Id. 

Often  these  unhappy  sufferers  expire  for  want  of 
sufficient  vigour  and  spirit  to  carry  on  the  animal 
regimen.— Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

2.  One  who  allows ;  one  who  permits. 
Buffering:,  verbal  aba.     Pain  suffered. 

I  ...  now  rejoice  in  my  tufferingt  for  you.— 
Colojuiant,  i.  24. 

We  may  hope  the  tufferingt  of  innocent  people, 
who  have  lived  in  that  place  which  was  the  torn  of 
rebellion,  will  secure  from  the  like  attempts  -Ad- 
dison. 

With  what  strength,  what  steadiness  of  mind 
He  triumphs  in  the  midst  of  all  his  sufferings! ' 

It  increased  the  smart  of  his  present  M^trbw to 
compare  them  with  his  former  happiness  —liixh* 
Atterbury. 


happiness.— Bishop 


Then  it  is  that  the  reasonableness  of  God's  Drovi- 
drnee.  in  relation  to  the  tufferingt  of  good  men  in 
this  world,  will  be  fully  justified.— A'elsun 
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They  who  inspire  it  most  are  fortunate, 
As  I  am  now ;  but  those  who  feel  it  most 
Are  happier  still,  after  long  sufferings, 
As  I  shall  soon  become. 

Shelley,  Prometheus  Unbound. 
It  is  said,  and  may  but  too  easily  be  believed,  that 
the  sufferings  of  the  fugitives  were  terrible.  How 
many  old  men,  how  many  women  with  babes  in 
their  arms,  sank  down  and  slept  their  last  sleep  m 
the  snow ;  how  many,  having  crawled,  spent  with 
toil  and  hunger,  into  nooks  among  the  precipices, 
died  in  those  dark  holes,  and  were  picked  to  the 
bone  by  the  mountain  ravens,  can  never  be  known. 
—Macaulay,  History  oj  England,  ch.  xviii. 

It  would  be  bold  to  say  how  much  the  Crusades 
at  such  a  time,  enhanced  the  mass  of  human  suffer- 
ing.—Milinan,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  vn 
ch.  vi. 

Sufferingly.  adv.     As  one  who  suffers ;  with 
pain. 

An  vAonotoia,  or  an  affect  or  moving  sufferingly  to 
become  matter.— Cabalistical  Dialogue,  p.  8 :  1082. 
Suffice,    v.  n.    [Lat.  sufficio.'}     Be  enough; 
be  sufficient ;  be  equal  to  the  end  or  pur- 
pose. 

If  thou  ask  me  why,  sufficeth,  my  reasons  are 
good.— Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  1. 
I  wonder  by  what  dower, 
Or  patent,  you  had  power 
From  all  to  rape  a  judgment.    Left  suffice, 
Had  you  been  modest,  y'ad  been  granted  wise. 

Felltham,  Ode  to  Ben  Jonson. 
To  recount  almighty  works 
What  words  or  tongue  of  seraph  can  suffice, 
Or  heart  of  man  suffice  to  comprehend? 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  112. 
The  indolency  we  have,  sufficing  for  our  present 
happiness,  we  desire  not  to  venture  the  change 
being  content ;  and  that  is  enough. — Locke. 

He  lived  in  such  temperance  as  was  enough  to 
make  the  longest  life  agreeable ;  and  in  such  a  course 
of  piety,  as  sufficed  to  make  the  most  sudden  death 
so  also. — Pope. 
Suffice,  v.  a. 

1.  Afford  ;  supply. 

A  strong  and  succulent  moisture  is  able,  without 
drawing  help  from  the  earth,  to  suffice  the  sprouting 
of  the  plant.— .BOOM. 

Thou  king  of  horned  floods,  whose  plenteous  urn 
Suffices  fatness  to  the  fruitful  corn, 
Shall  share  my  murning  song  and  evening  vows. 

Dryden. 

The  pow'r  appeased,  with  winds  sufficed  the  sail ; 
The  bellying  canvass  strutted  with  the  gale. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  First  Book  oftlie  Iliad,  653. 

2.  Satisfy;  be  equal  to  want  or  demand. 

0  ye  house  of  Israel,  let  it  suffice  you  of  all  your 
abominations.— Ezekiel,  xliv.  6. 

He  reached  her  parched  corn,  and  she  did  eat,  and 
was  sufficed,  and  left.— £uth,ii.H. 
Let  it  suffice  thee  that  thou  know'st  us  happy. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  620. 
He  our  conqueror  left  us  this  our  strength, 
That  we  may  so  suffice  his  vengeful  ire. 

Ibid.  i.  147. 

When  the  herd  sufficed,  did  late  repair 
To  ferny  heaths,  and  to  the  forest  lair. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  i.  554. 
Sufficiency,  s. 

1.  State  jof  being  adequate  to  the  end  pro- 
posed. 

'Tis  all  men's  office  to  speak  patience 
To  those  that  wring  under  the  load  of  sorrow  • 
But  no  man's  virtue  nor  sufficiency 
lo  be  so  moral,  when  he  shall  endure 
The  like  himself. 

Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  v.  1. 
His  sufficiency  is  such,  that  he  bestows  and  pos- 
sesses, Ins  plenty  being  unexhausted.— Boyle 

1  his  he  did  with  that  readiness  and  sufficiency, 
as  at  once  gave  testimony  to  his  ability,  and  to  the 
evidence  of  the  truth  he  asserted.— Bishop  FM  Life 
of  Hammond. 

Swift  expresses  similar  opinions  as  to  the  suffi- 
nency  of  unaided  common  sense  for  conducting  the 
aflairs  of  civil  governrnent.-Sir  6.  C.  Lewis,  On  the 
Jnjluetice  of  Authority  in  Matters  of  Opinion, 

'2.  Qualification  for  any  purpose. 

.  The  bishop,  perhaps  an  Irishman,  being  made 
judge,  by  that  law,  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  minis- 
ters, may  dislike  the  Englishman  as  unworthy  — 
Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland 
Iheir  pensioner  De  Wit  was  a  minister  of  the 
eatest  authority  and  sufficiency  ever  known  in 
tneir  state.->6tr  W.  Temple. 

3.  Competence;   enough;    supply  equal  to 
want. 

tions<nmOSft  P,roper  suhjects.  of  dispute  are  ques- 
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Sufficiency  is  a  compound  of  vanity  and  igno- 
rance.— Sir  If.  Temple. 
Sufficient,  adj. 

1 .  Equal  to  any  end  or  purpose ;  enough ; 
competent;  not  deficient. 

Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.— Mat- 
thew, vi.  34. 

Heaven  yet  retains 
Number  sufficient  to  possess  her  realms. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  147. 

Man  is  not  sufficient  of  himself  to  his  own  happi- 
ness.— Archbishop  Tillotson. 

It  is  sufficient  for  me,  if,  by  a  discourse  something 
out  of  the  way,  I  shall  have  given  occasion  to  others 
to  cast  about  for  new  discoveries.— Locke. 

She  would  ruin  me  in  silks,  were  not  the  quantity 
that  goes  to  a  large  pin-cushion  sufficient  to  make 
her  a  «own  and  petticoat. — Addison. 

Sufficient  benefice  is  what  is  competent  to  main- 
tain a  man  and  his  family,  and  maintain  hospitality ; 
and  likewise  to  pay  and  satisfy  such  dues  belonging 
to  the  bishop.— Ayliffe,  Purer gon  Juris  Canonici. 

Seven  months  are  a  sufficient  time  to  correct  vice 
in  a  Yahoo. — Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels. 

2.  Qualified  for  anything  by  fortune  or  other- 
wise. 

In  saying  he  is  a  pood  man,  understand  me,  that 
he  is  sufficient. — Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice, 
i.3. 

Sufficiently,  adv.    In  a  sufficient  manner ; 
to  a  sufficient  degree ;  enough. 

If  religion  did  possess  sincerely  and  sufficiently 
the  hearts  of  all  men,  there  would  need  be  no  other 
restraint  from  evil. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

What  think'st  thou  then  of  me,  and  this  my  state  ? 
Seem  I  to  thee  sufficiently  possess'd 
Of  happiness  ?  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  403. 

All  to  whom  they  are  proposed,  are  by  his  grace 
sufficiently  moved  to  attend  and  assent  to  them  ; 
sufficiently,  but  not  irresistibly  ;  for  if  all  were  irre- 
sistibly moved,  all  would  embrace  them  ;  and  if  none 
were  sufficiently  moved,  none  would  embrace  them. 


In  a  few  days,  or  hours,  if  I  am  to  leave  this  car- 
case to  be  buried  in  the  earth,  and  to  find  myself 
either  for  ever  happy  in  the  favour  of  God,  or  eter- 
nally separated  from  all  light  and  peace;  can  any 
words  sufficiently  express  the  littleness  of  every 
thing  else  '{—Law. 

Suffisance.  s.  [Fr.]  Excess ;  plenty.  Ob- 
solete. 

There  him  rests  in  riotous  suffisance 
Of  all  gladfulness  and  kingly  joyance.  Spenser. 

Suffitus.  s.  Snuff  (of  a  candle.  Latin  rather 
than  English).  Rare. 

Of  the  suffitus  of  a  torch,  painters  make  a  velvet 
black.  —  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours,  p.  335. 
(Ord  MS.) 

Suffix,  s.  [Lat.  sub+fixus,  pass.  part,  of 
Jigo  =  I  fix.]  In  Grammar.  Strictly  some- 
thing under  the  word,  like  the  iota  sub- 
script in  Greek;  laxly,  Affix. 
Sufflaminate.  r.  a.  [Lat.  sujflaminatus^ 
pass.  part,  of  sufflamino  =  check  a  wheel 
by  a  lock  or  break.]  Stop ;  stay  ;  impede. 

God  could  any  where  Sufflaminate  and  subvert  the 
beginnings  of  wicked  designs. — Barrow,  Sermon  on 
Gunpowder  Treason. 

Suffocate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  suffbcatus,  pass.  part, 
of  suffoco  ;  suffocatio,  -onis.~]  Choke  by 
exclusion  or  interception  of  air. 

Let  gallows  gape  for  dog,  let  man  go  free, 
And  let  not  hemp  his  windpipe  suffocate. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iii.  6. 
Air  but  momentally  remains  in  our  bodies,  only 
to  refrigerate  .the  heart;  which  being  once  per- 
formed, lest,  being  self-heated  again,  it  should  suf- 
focate that  part,  it  hasteth  back  the  same  way  it 
passed. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

A  swelling  discontent  is  apt  to  suffocate  and 
strangle  without  passage.  —  Cottier,  Essays,  Of 
Friendship. 

Suffocate,  part.  adj.     Choked. 

This  chaos,  when  degree  is  suffocate, 
Follows  the  choaking. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  3. 
Suffocation,  s.     Act  of  choking;   state  of 
being  choked. 

Diseases  of  stoppings  and  suffocations  are  danger- 
ous.— Bacon. 

Mushrooms  are  best  corrected  by  vinegar;  some 
of  them  being  poisonous,  operate  by  suffocation,  in 
which  the  best  remedy  is  wine  or  vinegar  and  salt, 
and  vomiting  as  soon  as  possible. — Arbuthnot,  On 
Diet. 

Suffocative.  adj.  Having  the  power  to 
choke. 

From  rain,  after  great  frosts  in  the  winter,  glandu- 
lous  tumours  and  suffocative  catarrhs  proceed. — 
Arbuthnot,  On  the  Effects  of  Air  on  Human  Bodies. 
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Suflossion.  s.  [Lat.  fodio  =  I  dig;  pass. 
part.fossus ;  fossio,  -onz's.]  Act  of  digging 
under. 

Those  conspiracies  against  maligned  sovereignty, 
those  sujfossions  of  walls,  those  powder-trains. — 
Bishop  Hall,  St.  Paul's  Combat. 
Suffragan,  s. 

1.  Bishop  considered  as  subject  to  his  metro- 
politan. 

Becket,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  insolently  took 
upon  him  to  declare  five  articles  void,  in  his  epistle 
to  his  suffragans. — Sir  M.  Hale. 
As  t\\e  first  element  in  a  compound. 

The  four  archbishops  of  Mexico,  Lima,  S.  Foy, 
and  Dominico,  have  under  them  twenty-five  suffra- 
gan-bishops, all  liberally  endowed  and  provided  for. 
— Heylin. 

Suffragan-bishops  shall  have  more  than  one  riding 
apparitor. — Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

2.  Assistant  bishop :  (this  is  the  more  proper 
sense  of  the  word ;  by  an  act,  -26  Hen.  VIII. 
suffragans  were  to  be  denominated  from 
some  principal  place  in  the  diocese  of  the 
prelate,  whom  they  were  to  assist). 

For  a  bishop  to  have  a  coadjutor,  or,  as  the  statute 
calls  him,  a  suffragan  to  assist  him,  was  no  new 
tiling,  but  of  ancient  use  in  England  before  Henry 
tlie  Eighth. . .  .Such  suffragan,  or  coadjutor,  was  to 
have  no  revenue  or  jurisdiction  in  his  diocess,  whose 
suffragan  he  was ;  save  what  the  bishop  should  by 
commission  under  his  seal  allow  him.— Bishop  Bar- 
low, Remains,  p.  161. 

By  the  concordat  of  Calixtus,  it  appears  that  the 
decision  of  contested  elections  was  reserved  to  the 
emperor,  assisted  by  the  metropolitan  and  suffra- 
gans. In  a  few  cases  during  the  twelfth  century, 
this  imperial  prerogative  was  exercised,  though  not 
altogether  undisputed.— Hallam,  View  of  the  State 
of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  pt.  ii.  ch.  vii. 

Addresses  were  sent  to  Rome  in  the  name  of 
Richard  King  of  England,  Count  Baldwin  of  Flan- 
ders, the  city  of  Milan,  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne, 
his  suffragans  the  Bishops  of  Minister,  Minden, 
Paderborn,  Cambray  and  Utrecht,  the  Bishop  of 
Strasburg,  the  Abbots  of  Verden  and  Corvey,  Duke 
Henry  of  Brabant,  with  many  Abbots  and  Counts. 
— Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  xi. 
ch.  ii. 

Even  before  the  arrival  of  Gerold's  letters,  the 
Pope,  in  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Milan  and  his 
suffragans,  all  liegemen  of  the  Emperor,  had  de- 
nounced the  treaty  as  a  monstrous  reconciliation  of 
Christ  and  Belial ;  as  the  establishment  of  the  wor- 
ship of  Mohammed  in  the  Temple  of  God.— Ibid. 
b.  x.  ch.  iii. 
Suffragant.  adj.  Assisting ;  concurring 

with. 

Heavenly  doctrine  ought  to  be  chief  ruler  and 
principal  head  every  where,  and  not  stiffragant  and 
subsidiary.  —  Florio,  Translation  of  Montaigne, 
p.  175:  1613. 

If  I  should  let  my  pen  loose  to  the  suffragant 
testimonies  whether  of  antiquity,  or  of  modern 
divines  and  reformed  churches,  I  should  try  your 
patience,  and  instead  of  a  letter  send  you  a  volume. 
— Bishop  Hall,  Remains,  p.  302. 

Suffragant.  s.  Assistant ;  favourer ;  one 
who  concurs  with. 

Hoping  to  find  them  more  friends  and  suffragants 
to  the  virtues  and  modesty  of  sober  women,  than 
enemies  to  their  beauty.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Artificial 
Handsomeness,  p.  118. 

Suffragate.  v.  n.  Vote  with  ;  agree  in  voice 
with  ;  support  by  following  the  vote. 

No  tradition  could  universally  prevail,  unless  there 
were  some  common  congruity  of  somewhat  inherent 
in  nature,  which  suits  and  suffragates  with  it,  and 
closeth  with  it.— Sir  M.  Hale. 

Suffragator.  s.  Favourer ;  one  that  helps 
with  his  vote. 

The  Synod  in  the  Low  Countries  is  held  at  Dort ; 
the  most  of  their  suffragators  are  already  assembled. 
—Bishop  of  Chester  to  Archbishop  Usher,  Letters, 
p.  67:  1B18. 

Suffrage,  s.     [Fr. ;  Lat.  suffragium.] 
1.  Vote  ;    voice    given    in    a    controverted 
point. 

Noble  confederates,  thus  far  is  perfect, 
Only  your  suffrages  1  will  expect 
At  the  assembly  for  the  chusing  of  consuls. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy,  i.  4. 
The  fairest  of  our  island  dare  not  commit  their 
cause  to  the  suffrage  of  those  who  most  partially 
adore  them. — Addison. 

Fabius  might  joy  in  Scipio,  when  he  saw 
A  beardless  consul  made  against  the  law ; 
And  join  his  suffrage  to  the  votes  of  Rome. 

Dryden. 

This  very  variety  of  spa  and  land,  hill  and  dale, 
is  extremely  agreeable,  the  ancients  and  moderns 
giving  their  suffrages  unanimously  herein. —  Wood- 
ward, Essay  towards  a  Natural  History  of  the  Eu  rth. 
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Lactantius  and  St.  Austin  confirm  by  their  suffrage 
the  observation  made  by  the  heathen  writers.— 
Bishop  Atterbury. 

To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony  let  the  appeal  be 
in  the  first  place ;  and  next  to  the  united  suffrage 
of  the  primitive  churches,  as  the  best  and  safest 
comment  upon  the  other.— Bishop  Waterland. 

When  I  took  the  first  survey  of  my  undertaking, 
I  found  our  speech  copious  without  order,  and 
energetick  without  rules :  wherever  I  turned  my 
view,  there  was  perplexity  to  be  disentangled,  and 
confusion  to  be  regulated;  choice  was  to  be  made 
out  of  boundless  variety,  without  any  established 
principle  of  selection ;  adulterations  were  to  be  de- 
tected, without  a  settled  test  of  purity;  and  modes 
of  expression  to  be  rejected  or  received,  without  the 
suffrages  of  any  writers  of  classical  reputation  or 
acknowledged  authority.— Johnson,  Preface  to  Dic- 
tionary. 

When  the  emperors  had  surrendered  their  pre- 
tensions to  interfere  in  episcopal  elections,  the  pri- 
mitive mode  of  collecting  the  suffrages  of  clergy  and 
laity  in  conjunction,  or  at  least  of  the  clergy  with 
the  laity's  assent  and  ratification,  ought  naturally 
to  have  revived.  —  Hallam,  View  of  the  State  of 
Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  pt.  i.  ch.  vii. 

2.  United  voice  of  persons  in  public  prayer. 

This  is  said  in  reference  to  the  chants,  responds, 
suffrages,  versicles. — Preface  to  the  Version  of  the 
Psalms:  1550. 

The  suffrages  next  after  the  Creed  shall  stand 
thus. — Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Form  of  Thanks- 
giving for  May  29. 

3.  Aid ;  assistance.     Latinism. 

They  make  little  account  of  indulgences,  espe- 
cially of  those  which  are  to  be  applied  to  the  souls 
in  purgatory  by  way  of  suffrage.— Dorrington,  Ob- 
servations on  the  Roman  Church,  p.  191 :  1699. 

Suffraglnous.  adj.  [Lat.  suffrago.']  Belong- 
ing to  the  knee-joint  of  beasts.  Rare. 

In  elephants,  the  bought  of  the  forelegs  is  not 
directly  backward,  but  laterally,  and  somewhat  in- 
ward ;  but  the  hough  or  suffraginous  flexure  be- 
hind, rather  outward.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

Suffumlgation.  s.  Operation  of  fumes  raised 
by  fire. 

We  commend  a  fume,  or  stiffumigation,  every 
morning,  of  dried  rosemary.— Bacon,  History  of 
Life  and  Death. 

If  the  matter  be  so  gross  as  it  yields  not  to  re- 
medies, it  may  be  attempted  by  suffumiyation.— 
Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Suffumige.  s.     Medical  fume.    Rare. 

For  external  means,  drying  suffumiges  or  smoaks 
are  prescribed  with  good  success;  they  are  usually 
composed  out  of  frankincense,  myrrh,  and  pitch. — 
Harvey. 

Suffuse,  v.  a.  [Lat.  suffusus,  pass.  part,  from 
fundo  =  I  pour ;  fusio,  -onisJ]  Spread  over 
with  something  expansible,  as  with  a  vapour 
or  a  tincture. 

[She]  gan  recomfort  her  in  her  rude  wise, 
With  womanish  compassion  of  her  plaint, 
Wiping  the  tears  from  her  suffused  eyes. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Suspicions,  and  fantastical  surmise, 
And  jealousy  suffused  with  jaundice  in  her  eyes. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  A  rcite,  ii.  486. 

To  that  recess, 

When  purple  light  shall  next  suffuse  the  skies, 
With  me  repair.  Pope. 

At  this  moment  a  sudden  flush  of  rosy  light, 
suffusing  the  grey  ruins,  indicated  that  the  sun  had 
just  fallen ;  and,  through  a  vacant  arch  that  over- 
looked them,  alone  in  the  resplendent  sky,  glittered 
the  twilight  star.— B.  Disraeli,  Sybil. 

She  lopk'd:  but  all 

Suffused  with  blushes— neither  self-possessed 
Nor  startled,  but  betwixt  this  mood  and  that. 

Tennyson,  The  Gardener's  Daughter. 

Suffusion,  s. 

1.  Act  of  overspreading  with  anything. 
'2.  That  which  is  suffused  or  spread. 

So  thick  a  drop  serene  hath  quench'd  their  orbs, 
Or  dim  suffusion  veil'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  25. 
The  disk  of  Phoebus,  when  he  climbs  on  high, 
Appears  at  first  but  as  a  bloodshot  eye ; 
And  when  his  chariot  downward  draws  to  bed, 
His  ball  is  with  the  same  suffusion  red.        Dryden. 
To  those  that  have  the  jaundice  or  like  suffusion 
of  eyes,  objects  appear  of  that  colour.— Ray. 
Sug.  s.     [?]     Small  kind  of  worm. 

Many  have  sticking  on  them  sugs,  or  trout:lice, 
which  is  a  kind  of  worm  like  a  clove  or  pin,  with  a 
big  head,  and  sticks  close  to  him,  and  sucks  his 
moisture.—/.  Walton,  Complete  A  ngler. 

Sugar,  s.     [Fr.  sucre  ;  Lat.  saccliarumJ] 
1.  Crystallized  juice  of  the  sugar-cane. 

All  the  blood  of  Zelmane's  body  stirred  in  her,  as 

wine  will  do  when  sugar  is  hastily  put  into  it.— Sir 

P.  Sidney. 
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Your  fair  discourse  has  been  as  sugar, 
Making  the  hard  way  sweet  and  delectable. 

Shakespear,  Richard  IT.  ii.  3. 
Lumps  of  sugar  lose  themselves,  and  twine 
Their  subtile  essence  with  the  soul  of  wine. 

Crashaw. 

Saccharum  candidum  shoots  into  angular  figures, 
by  placing  a  great  many  sticks  across  a  vessel  of 
liquid  sugar. — Grew. 

2.  In  Chemistry.    See  extract. 

Sugar ...  is  the  sweet  constituent  of  vegetable 
and  animal  products.  It  may  be  distiniruished  into 
two  principal  species.  The  first,  which  occurs  in 
the  sugar-cane,  the  beet-root,  and  the  maple,  cry- 
stallizes in  oblique  four-sided  prisms,  terminated  by 
two-sided  summits;  it  has  a  sweetening  power 
which  may  be  represented  by  100' ;  and  in  circum- 
polarization it  bends  the  luminous  rays  to  the 
right.  The  second  occurs  ready  formed  in  ripe 
grapes  and  other  fruits;  it  is  also  produced  by 
treating  starch  with  diastase  or  sulphuric  acid.  This 
species  forms  cauliflower  concretions,  but  not  true 
crystal ;  it  has  a  sweetening  power  which  may  be 
represented  by  60°;  and  in  circumpolarization  it 
bends  the  rays  to  the  left.  Besides  these  two  prin- 
cipal kinds  of  sugar,  some  others  are  distinguished 
by  chemists  ;  as  the  sugar  of  milk',  of  manna,  of  cer- 
tain mushrooms,  of  liquorice-root,  and  that  obtained 
from  sawdust  and  glue  by  the  action  of  sulphuric 
acid;  but  they  have  no  importance  in  a  manufac- 
turing point  of  view. —  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Sugar  of  lead.     See  extract. 

Sugar  of  lead,  though  made  of  that  insipid  metal 
and  sour  salt  of  vinegar,  has  in  it  a  sweetness  sur- 
passing that  of  common  sugar.— Boyle. 

Sugar  of  lead,  properly  acetate  of  lead,  is  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  pure  litharge  with  heat,  in 
strong  vinegar,  made  of  malt,  wood,  or  wine,  till  the 
acid  be  saturated A  main  point  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  sugar  of  lead  is  to  use  a  strong  acid ;  other- 
wise much  time  and  acid  are  wasted  in  concentrating 
the  solution.  This  salt  crystallizes  in  colourless, 
transparent,  four  and  six-sided  prisms,  from  a  mo- 
derately-concentrated solution  ;  but  from  a  stronger 
solution,  in  small  needles,  which  have  a  yellow  cast 
if  the  acid  has  been  slightly  impure.— Ure,  Dic- 
tionary of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Sugar,  v.  a.    Sweeten  with  sugar. 
Sugar-baker,  s.     One  who  dries  the  sugar 
in  the  process  of  refining  ;  sugar-refiner. 

In  a  sugar-baker's  drying-room,  where  the  air 
was  heated  fifty  degrees  beyond  that  of  the  human 
body,  a  sparrow  died  in  two  minutes. — Arbuthnot, 
On  the  Effects  of  Air  on  human  Bodies. 
Sugar-berry.  *.    In  Botany.  American  tree 
of  the  genus  Celtis. 

The  drupes  of  Celtis  occidentalis,  the  nettle-tree 
or  sugar-berry,  are   administered   in   the  United 
States  in  dysentery.— Lindley,  Vegetable  Kingdom. 
Sugar-candy,  s.  [Lat.  saccharum  candidum, 
or  white  sugar,  as  in  extract  from  Grew 
under  Sugar,  1 ;  two  words  rather  than  a 
true  compound.]     Sugar  in  large  crystals. 
One  poor  pennyworth  of  sugar -candy. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I,  ill.  3. 
If  not  a  dramme  of  triacle  soveraigne, 
Of  aqua-vitse,  or  sugar-candian, 
Nor  kitchen  cordials  can  it  remedie. 

Bishop  Hall,  Satires,  ii.  4.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Sugar-cane,  s.     See  extract  from  Lindley. 

A  piece  of  some  geniculated  plant,  seeming  to  be 
part  of  a  sugar-cane.—  Woodward. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the  sugar-cane  plant. 
The  first  and  longest  known  is  the  Creole,  or  com - 
mon  sugar-cane,  which  was  originally  introduced  at 
Madeira.  It  grows  freely  in  every  region  within 
the  tropics,  on  a  moist  soil,  even  at  an  elevation  of 
3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  Mexico, 
among  the  mountains  of  Caudina  Masea,  it  is  cul- 
tivated to  a  height  of  more  than  6000  feet.  The 
quantity  and  quality  of  sugar  which  it  yields  is  pro- 
portional to  the  heat  of  the  place  where  it  grows, 
provided  it  be  not  too  moist  and  marshy.—  U re,  Dic- 
tionary of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Sugar  is  a  general  product  of  grasses.  Gynerium 
saccharoides,  a  Brazilian  grass,  derives  its  name 
from  that  circumstance.  It  exists  in  great  quantity 
in  the  sugar-cane  (Saccharum  olfieinale).  Maize  so 
abounds  in  it  that  its  cultivation  has  been  proposed 
in  lieu  of  the  sugar-cane ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
value  of  the  other  species  for  fodder  depends  upon 
the  abundance  of  this  secretion.— Lindley,  Vegetable 
Kingdom. 

Sugar-loaf,  s.  Conical  mass  of  white  sugar. 
The  next  process  in  sugar-refining  is  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  clarified  syrup  to  the  granulating  or 
crystallizing  pitch.  The  more  rapidly  this  is  ef- 
fected, and  with  the  less  scorching  injury  from  fire, 
the  better  and  greater  is  the  product  in  sugar- 
loaves.— Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Mines. 

Sugar-mill,  s.    Mill  for  squeezing  sugar- 


canes. 
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The  first  machines  employed  to  squeeze  the  canes 
were  mills  similar  to  those  which  serve  to  crush 
apples  in  some  cider  districts,  or  somewhat  like  tan- 
luills.  In  the  centre  of  a  circular  area  of  about  s«-vrn 
or  eight  feet  in  diameter,  a  vertical  heavy  wheel  was 
made  to  revolve  on  its  edge,  by  attaching  a  horse  to 
•  cn«s-be*m  projecting  horizontally  from  it,  and 
making  it  move  in  a  circular  path.  The  cane  pieces 
were  strewed  on  the  somewhat  concave  bed  in  the 
path  of  the  wheel,  and  the  juice  expressed  flowed 
away  through  a  channel  or  gutter  in  the  lowest  part. 
This  machine  was  tedious  and  unproductive.  It 
was  replaced  by  the  vertical  cylinder  mill  of  Gon- 
sales  de  Velos*;  which  has  continued  till  modern 
times  with  little  variation  of  external  form,  but  is 
now  generally  superseded  by  the  sugar-mill  with 
horizontal  cylinders.—  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Ma- 
nufactures. and  Mines. 

Sugar-mould,  s.  Mould  for  making  sugar 
into  loaves. 

The  first  care  of  the  refiner  should  therefore  be 
the  immediate  abstraction  of  these  noxious  altera- 
tive*.  which  he  effects  by  the  process  called  melt- 
ings; that  is.  mixing  up  the  sugar  in  a  pan  with  hot 
water  of  steam  into  a  pap,  and  transferring  this  pap 
int»  large  sugar-moulds.—  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts, 
Manufacture*,  and  Mines. 

Sugar-plum.  *-.    Sweetmeat  so  called. 

If  a  child  must  have  sugar-plums  when  he  has  a 

mind,  rather  than  be  out  of  humour,  why,  when  he 

is  grown  up,  must  he  be  not  satisfied  too  with  wine. 

—  Locke. 

Sugar-refiner,  s.     One  who  refines  sugar  ; 

one  whose  business  is  sugar-refining. 
Sugar-refinery,   s.     Establishment  for  re- 
filling sugar. 

Tin-re  arc  three  classes  of  sugar-refineries  in  the 
country.—  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Mines. 

Sugar-refining,  verbal  abs.  Process  by 
which  the  raw  sugar,  or  sugar  which,  as 
iiMially  imported,  is  not  sufficiently  pure 
fcr  use,  is  purified. 

In  the  .  .  .  description  of  sugar-refining,  I  have 
said  nothing  about  the  process  of  claying  the  loaves, 
because  ii  is  now  nearly  obsolete.—  Ure,  Dictionary 
of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Sugared,  part.  adj.  Sweetened  with,  or  as 
with,  sugar  ;  sweet  like  sugar. 

Thou  would'st  have  plunged  thyself 
In  general  riot,  and  never  learn'd 
The  icy  precepts  of  respect,  but  followed 
The  tugar'd  game  before  thee. 

Shakespear.  Timon  of  A  thens,  iv.  3. 
His  (closing  sire  his  •errand  daily  said, 
And  tugar'a  speeches  whisper'd  in  mine  ear. 

Fairfax. 

Who  casts  put  threats  and  frowns,  no  man  deceives, 
Time  for  resistance  and  defence  he  gives  ; 
But  flatt'ry  still  in  tugar'd  words  betrays, 
And  poison  in  high  tasted  meats  conveys. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Of  Prudence. 
Sugary,  adj. 
\  .  S\v*-t-t  :  tasting  of  sugar. 

With  the  sugary  sweet  thereof  allure 
Chaste  ladies'  ears  to  phantasies  impure.     Spenser. 
2.  Fond  of  sugar  or  sweet  things. 

Sugary  palates.—  History  of  the  Royal  Society,  i. 

Sngeseent.  adj.  [Lat.  sugeo  =  suck  ;  in- 
choative form,  ntgesco  ;  pres.  part,  suye- 
*ctnx,  -en/i*.]  Relating  to  sucking. 

The  ntgescent  parts  of  animals  are  fitted  for  their 

use.  and  the  knowledge  of  that  use  put  into  them.— 

Patty,  A'atural  Theology,  ch.  xviii. 

Suggest,  v.  a.     [Lat.  suygestus,  pass.  part. 

of  tugyero,  from  sub  +  gero  =  I  bear,  carry  ; 


,  . 

1  .  Hint  ;  intimate  ;  insinuate  good  or  ill  ;  tell 
privately. 

Are  you  not  ashamed  ? 
What  spirit  tuggetlt  this  imagination? 

Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iii  3 
I  could  never  have  suffered  greater  calamities,  by 
denying  to  sign  that  justice  my  conscience  sun- 
getted  to  me.—Eikon  Basilike. 

Some  ideas  make  themselves  way,  and  are  sug- 
gested to  the  mind  by  all  the  ways  of  sensation  and 
reflexion.—  Locke. 

Reflect  upon  the  different  state  of  the  mind  in 
thinking,  which  those  instances  of  attention,  reverie 
and  dreaming,  naturally  enough  suggest.—  Id. 

2.  Seduce  ;  draw  to  ill  by  insinuation.     Ob- 
solete. 

When  devils  will  their  blackest  sins  put  on 
They  do  suggest  at  first  with  heavenly  shows. 
„        .      „.  Shakespear,  Othello,  ii.  3. 

Knowing  that  tender  youth  is  soon  suggested 
I  nightly  lodge  her  in  an  upper  tower. 

Id.,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  l. 
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3.  Inform  secretly.    Obsolete. 

We  must  suggest  the  people,  in  what  hatred 
He  still  hath  held  them,  that  to's  power  he  would 
Have  made  them  mules. 

Shakespear,  Conolanus,  n.  1. 

Suggester.  s.  One  who,  that  which,  sug- 
gests ;  one  who  reminds  another. 

Some  unborn  sitggester  of  these  treasons, 
Believed  in  him  by  you. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Bloody  Brother. 
The  Spirit  of  God  in  person  is  not  the  immediate 
suggester  of  this  conclusion.— Bishop  Bull,  Works, 
iii.  885. 
Suggestion.  S. 

1.  Private  hint;    intimation;     insinuation; 
secret  notification. 

It  allayeth  all  base  and  earthly  cogitations,  ba- 
nisheth  and  driveth  away  those  evil  secret  sugges- 
tions which  our  invisible  enemy  is  always  apt  to 
minister. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

He  was  a  man 

Of  an  unbounded  stomach,  even  ranking 
Himself  with  princes :  one  that  by  suggestion 
Tied  all  the  kingdom. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iv.  2. 

Native  and  untaught  suggestions  of  inquisitive 
children.— Locke. 

Another  way  is  letting  the  mind,  upon  the  sugges- 
tion of  any  new  notion,  run  after  similes.— Id. 

'1.  Secret  incitement. 

Arthur,  they  say,  is  kill'd  to-night 
On  your  suggestion.      Shakespear,  King  John,  iv.  2. 
Suggil.  ».  a.     Suggilate  ;  in  the  extract,  de- 
fame (the  Latin  word  having  the  same 
figurative  meaning).    Rare. 

They  will  not  shrink  to  offer  their  blood  for  the 
defence  of  Christ's  verity,  if  it  be  openly  impugned, 
or  secretly  suggilled.—Arclibislwp  Parker,  Strype's 
Appendix  to  his  Life. 

Suggilate.  v.  a.  [Lat.  suggillatus;  pass.  part, 
of  suggillo  ;  suggillatio,  -OHZ.V.]  Beat  black 
and  blue ;  make  livid  by  a  bruise ;  blacken 
(in  body  or  in  reputation). 

The  head  of  the  os  humeri  was  bruised,  and  re- 
mained suggilated  long  after.— Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Summation,  s.  Black  and  blue  mark  ;  blow ; 

bruise.     Rare. 

Suicide,  s.  [Lat.  suicidium  ;  sui  —  of  one's 
self  +c(edo  =  strike,  fell,  slay,  kill.]  Self- 
murder. 

Child  of  despair,  and  suicide  my  name.      Savage. 
To  be  cut  off  by  the  sword  of  injured  friendship 
is  the  most  dreadful  of  all  deaths  next  to  suicide. — 
Richardson,  Clarissa. 
Suicide,  s.  [Lat.  suicida."]     Self-murderer. 

If  fate  forbears  us,  fancy  strikes  the  blow, 
We  make  misfortune,  suicides  in  woe.  Young. 

Suicism.  s.  [Lat.  sui  =  of  one's  self.]  Egoism. 
Rare. 

But  his  suicisme  was  so  grosse,  that  any  of  Abab's 
relations  (whom  he  made  run  out  all  they  had) 
might  read  it.— R.  WIMlock. 

Sutllage.  s.     See  Sulliage. 

Suing.  *.  Act  of  soaking  through  anything. 
Note  the  percolation  or  suing  of  the  "verjuice 
through  the  wood ;  for  verjuice  ot  itself  would  never 
have  passed  through  the  wood.— Bacon. 

Sulftt.  s.  [Lat.  sui  =  of  one's  self.]  Egotist. 
Rare. 

A  man  with  more  liberty  might  be  debtor  to  the 
Jew  of  Malta,  than  owe  for  curtesies  to  this  schis- 
matical  suist,  that  baites  with  lesser  favours  to  angle 
for  water.  —  R.  Whitlock,  Zootomia,  The  grand 
Schismatic,  or  the  Suist  Anatomised,  p.  369. 

In  short,  a  suist  and  selfe-projector  (so  far  as 
known)  is  one  the  world  would  not  care  how  soon 
he  were  gone ;  and,  when  gone,  one  that  Heaven  will 
never  receive ;  for  thither  I  am  sure  he  cometh  not 
that  would  (like  him)  go  thither  alone.— Ibid.  p.  383. 
Suit.  s.  [Fr.  suite.'] 

1.  Set ;  number  of  things  correspondent  one 
to  the  other. 

Whose  verses  they  deduced  from  those  first  golden 

times, 

Of  sundry  sorts  of  feet,  and  sundry  suits  of  rhymes. 

Drayton. 

|  HeJ,  ere  the  day,  two  suits  of  armour  sought, 
Which  borne  before  him  on  his  steed  he  brought. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  ii.  173. 

2.  Clothes  made  one  part  to  answer  another. 

What  a  beard  of  the  general's  cut,  and  a  horrid 
suit  of  the  camp,  will  do  among  foaming  '.bottles 
and  ale-washed  wits  is  wonderful.  —  Shakespear 
Henry  V.  iii.  6. 

Him  all  repute 

For  his  device  in  handsoming  a  suit ; 
To  judge  of  lace,  pink,  panes,  print,  cut  and  plait 
Of  all  the  court  to  have  the  best  conceit.       Donne. 
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A  word  of  the  antiquity  and  usefulness  of  this 
commodity  [leather].  Adam's  first  suit  was  of 
leaves,  his  second  of  leather.— Fuller,  Worthies  of 
England,  Middlesex. 

Three  or  four  suits  one  winter  there  does  waste, 
One  suit  does  there  three  or  four  winters  last. 

Cowley. 

His  majesty  was  supplied  with  three  thousand 
suits  of  clothes,  with  good  proportions  of  shoes  and 
stockings.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  tlie  Grand 
Rebellion. 

3.  Consecution  ;  series  ;  regular  order. 

Every  five-and-thirty  years  the  same  kind  and 
suite  of  weather  comes  about  again  ;  as  great  frost, 
great  wet,  great  droughts,  warm  winters,  summers 
with  little  heat ;  and  they  call  it  the  prime.— Bacon. 

Out  of  suits.     Having  no  correspondence. 
Metaphorical. 

Wear  this  for  me ;  one  out  of  suits  with  fortune, 
That  would  give  more,  but  that  her  hand  lacks 
means.  Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  i.  2. 

4.  Eetinue;  company.     See  under  Suite. 

Plexirtus's  ill-led  life  and  worse-gotten  honour 
should  have  tumbled  together  to  destruction,  had 
there  not  come  in  Tydeus  and  Telenor,  with  fifty  in 
their  suite  to  his  defence. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

5.  Petition  ;  address  of  entreaty. 

Many  shall  make  suit  unto  thee. — Job,  xi.  19. 

Mine  ears  against  your  suits  are  stronger  than 
Tour  gates  against  my  force. 

Shakespear,  Coriolamis,  v.  2. 

She  gallops  o'er  a  courtier's  nose ; 
And  then  dreams  he  of  smelling  out  a  suit. 

Id.,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  4. 

Had  I  a  suit  to  Mr.  Shallow,  1  would  humour  his 
men  with  the  imputation  of  being  near  their  master. 
—Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  v.  1. 

My  mind,  neither  with  pride's  itch,  nor  yet  hath 

been 

Poison'd  with  love  to  see  or  to  be  seen ; 
I  had  no  suit  there,  nor  new  suit  to  shew : 
Yet  went  to  court.  Donne. 

It  will  be  as  unreasonable  to  expect  that  God 
should  attend  and  grant  those  suits  of  ours,  which 
we  do  not  at  all  consider  ourselves.—  Whole  Duty  of 
Man. 

6.  Courtship. 

He  that  hath  the  steerage  of  my  course, 
Direct  my  suit. 

Shakespear,  Borneo  and  Juliet,  i.  4. 

Their  determinations  are  to  return  to  their  home, 
and  to  trouble  you  with  no  more  suit,  unless  you 
may  be  won  by  some  other  sort  than  your  father's 
imposition.— Id.,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  2. 

To  Alibech  alone  refer  your  suit, 
And  let  her  sentence  finish  your  dispute. 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperour,  i.  2. 

7.  Pursuit;  prosecution. 

A  keper,  whiche  I  knewe,  [was]  requyred  to  folow 
a  side  with  hys  hounde  after  one  that  hadde  stolen 
a  deere. — Archbishop  Cranmer,  Answer  to  Bishop 
Gardiner,  p.  198. 

High  amongst  all  knights  hast  hung  thy  shield, 
Thenceforth  the  suit  of  earthly  conquest  shoone, 
And  wash  thy  hands  from  guilt  of  bloody  field. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

8.  In  Law.     Process  of  suing  ;  litigation. 

These  kept  much  at  Joacim's  house ;  and  all  that 
had  any  suits  in  law  came  unto  them.— History  of 
Susanna,  6. 

Wars  are  suits  of  appeal  to  the  tribunal  of  God's 
justice,  where  there  are  no  superiors  on  earth  to 
determine  the  cause.  —  Hacon,  Considerations  on 
War  with  Spain. 

Involve  not  thyself  in  the  suits  and  parties  of 
great  personages. — Jeremy  Taylor,  Guide  to  De- 
votion. 

John  Bull  was  flattered  by  the  lawyers  that  his 
suit  would  not  last  above  a  year,  and  that  before 
that  time  he  would  be  in  quiet  possession  of  his 
business. — Arbuthnot,  History  of  John,  Bull. 

Many  devices  were  used  to  preserve  this  aris- 
tocratic influence,  which  riches  and  ancestry  of 
themselves  rendered  so  formidable.  Such  was  the 
maintenance  of  suits,  or  confederacies  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supporting  each  other's  claims  in  litigation, 
which  was  the  subject  of  frequent  complaints  in 
parliament,  and  gave  rise  to  several  prohibitory  sta- 
tutes. By  help  of  such  confederacies,  parties  were 
enabled  to  make  violent  entries  upon  the  lands  they 
claimed,  which  the  law  itself  could  hardly  be  said  to 
disc9urage.— Hallam,  View  of  the  State  of  Europe 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  pt.  iii.  ch.  viii. 

The  articles,  eleven  in  number,  are  to  the  follow- 
ing purport:  1.  That  the  king's  purveyors  seize 
great  quantities  of  victuals  without  payment. .  . . 
8.  That  men  are  delayed  in  their  civil  suits  by.writs 
of  protection  ;  9.  That  felons  escape  punishment  by 
procuring  charters  of  pardon.— Ibid, 

9.  Suit  of  court ;  suit-service  ;  attendance  of 
tenants  at  the  court  of  their  lord. 

Then  found  he  many  missing  of  his  crew, 
Which  wont  doe  suit  and  service  to  his  might. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  vi.  7,  34. 

Suit  covenant.    Suit  in  law  so  called  from 
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the  ancestor  of  one  man  having  covenanted 
with  the  ancestor  of  another  to  sue  at  his 
court. 

Suit  court.  Court  in  which  tenants  owe  at- 
tendance to  their  lord  :  (see  the  last  sense 
of  Suit.) 

Suit  service.  Attendance  which  tenants  owe 
to  the  court  of  their  lord. 

Suit.  v.  a. 

1.  Fit ;  adapt  to  something  else. 

Suit  the  action  to  the  word,  the  word  to  the 
action,  with  this  special  obuervance,  that  you  o'er- 
step  not  the  modesty  of  nature.  —  Shakespear, 
Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

The  matter  and  manner  of  their  tales,  and  of 
their  telling,  are  so  suited  to  their  different  educa- 
tions and  humours,  that  each  would  be  improper  in 
any  other. — Dryden,  Tales  and  Fables,  preface. 

2.  Be  fitted  to ;  become. 

Her  purple  habit  sits  with  such  a  grace 
On  her  smooth  shoulders,  and  so  suits  her  face. 

Dryden. 

Compute  the  gains  of  his  ungovern'd  zeal, 
111  suits  his  cloth  the  praise  of  railing  well. 

Id.,  Cytnon  and  Iphigenia,  13. 
If  different  sects  should  give  us  a  list  of  those  in- 
nate practical  principles,  they  would  set  down  only 
such  as  suited  their  distinct  hypotheses. — Locke. 

liaise  her  notes  to  that  sublime  degree, 
Which  suits  a  song  of  piety  and  thee. 

Prior,  Epistle  to  Dr.  Sherlock 

3.  Dress  ;  clothe. 

Such  a  Sebastian  was  my  brother  too, 
So  went  he  suited  to  his  wat'ry  tomb  : 
If  spirits  can  assume  both  form  and  suit, 
You  come  to  fright  us. 

Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  v.  1. 

Be  better  suited  •, 

These  weeds  are  memories  of  those  worser  hours ; 
I  pr'ythee  put  them  off.  Id.,  King  Lear,  iv.  7, 

I'll  disrobe  me 

Of  these  Italian  weeds,  and  suit  myself 
As  does  a  Briton  peasant.  Id.,  Cymbeline,  v.  1. 

Suit.  v.  n.     Agree  ;  accord  :   (Dryden  uses 
it  both  with  to  and  with). 

The  one  intense,  the  other  still  remiss, 
Cannot  well  suit  with  either;  but  soon  prove 
Tedious  alike.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  387. 

Pity  does  with  a  noble  nature  suit. 

Dryden,  Aurengeebe,  iii.  1. 
The  place  itself  was  suiting  to  his  care, 
Uncouth  and  savage  as  the  cruel  fair. 

Id.,  Theodore  and  Honoria,  81. 
This  he  says,  because  it  suits  with  his  hypothesis, 
but  proves  it  not. — Locke. 

Give  me  not  an  office 

That  suits  with  me  so  ill ;  thou  know'st  my  temper. 

Addison,  Cato. 

Suitable,    adj.      Fitting ;    according   with ; 
agreeable  to. 

As  the  blessings  of  God  upon  his  honest  industry 
had  been  great,  so  he  was  not  without  intentions  of 
making  suitable  returns  in  acts  of  charity. — Bishop 
Atterbury. 

Expression  is  the  dress  of  thought,  and  still 
Appears  more  decent,  as  more  suitable ; 
A  vile  conceit  in  pompous  words  express'd, 
Is  like  a  clown  in  regal  purple  dress'd   . 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  ii.  318. 

With  to. 

Through  all  those  miseries,  in  both  there  appeared 
a  kind  of  nobleness  not  suitable  to  that  affliction. — 
Sir  P.  Sidney. 

What  he  did  purpose,  it  was  the  pleasure  of  God 
that  Solomon  his  son  should  perform,  in  manner 
suitable  to  their  present  and  ancient  state.— Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Give  o'er, 

And  think  of  some  course  suitable  to  thy  rank, 
And  prosper  in  it. 

Massinger,  A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,  i.  1. 

It  is  very  suitable  to  the  principles  of  the  Roman 
church  ;  for  why  should  not  their  science  as  well  as 
service  be  in  an  unknown  tongue  ?  —  Archbishop 
Tillotson. 

It  is  as  great  an  absurdity  to  suppose  holy  prayers 
and  divine  petitions  without  an  holiness  of  life  suit- 
able to  them,  as  to  suppose  an  holy  and  divine  life 
without  prayers. — Law. 

The  commons  showed  their  humility  or  discretion 
by  treating  this  as  an  invitation,  which  it  would 
show  good  manners  to  decline,  though  in  the  eigh- 
teenth of  the  king's  reign  they  had  joined  with  the 
lords  in  imploring  the  king  to  make  an  end  of  the 
war  by  a  battle,  or  by  a  suitable  peace. — Hallam, 
View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  pt.  iii.  ch.  viii. 

Suitableness,  s.     Attribute    suggested    by 
Suitable;  fitness;  agreeableness. 

In  words  and  styles,  suitableness  makes  them  ac- 
ceptable and  effective. — Glanville. 

With  ordinary  minds,  it  is  the  suitableness,  not 
the  evidence  of  a  truth  that  makes  it  to  be  yielded 
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to ;  and  it  is  seldom  that  any  thing  practically  con 
vinces  a  man  that  does  not  please  him  first.— South 
Sermons. 

He  creates  those  sympathies  and  suitablenesses  o 
nature  that  are  the  foundation  of  all  true  friend 
ship,  and  by  his  providence  brings  persons  so  af 
fected  together.— Id. 

Consider  the  laws  themselves,  and  their  suitable 
ness  or  unsuitableness  to  those  to  whom  they  are 
given.— Archbishop  Tillotson. 

The  manner  in  which  this  purpose  is  attained 
and  the  suitableness  of  the  means  to  the  end,  ar< 
not  difficult  to  be  apprehended.— Paley,  Natura 
Theology,  ch.  xiv. 

Suitably,  adv.  In  a  suitable  manner ;  agree- 
bly  ;  according  to. 

Whosoever  speaks  upon  an  occasion  may  take  any 
text  suitable  thereto ;  and  ought  to  speak  suitably 
to  that  text. — South,  Sermons. 

He  by  Hippona  most  devoutly  swears, 
Or  some  rank  deity,  whose  filthy  face 
We  suitably  o'er  stinking  stables  place. 

Stepney,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  viii.  276 

Suite,  s.     Retinue ;    company.     (Common, 

but  with  the  French  pronunciation ;  and, 

so  pronounced,  scarcely  to  be  considerec 

an  English  word.  The  concurrent  old  form 

under  Suit,  4,  is  probably  a  mere  poini 

of  spelling.) 

Suiter,  s.     Suitor. 

As  humility  is  in  suiters  a  decent  virtue,  so  the 
testification  thereof,  by  such  effectual  acknowledge- 
ments, not  only  argueth  a  sound  apprehension  o 
his  snpereminent  glory  and  majesty  before  whom 
we  stand,  but  putteth  also  into  his  hands  a  kind  o 
pledge  or  bond  for  security  against  our  unthankful- 
ness. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
Suitor,  s. 
1.  One  who  has  a  suit;  one  who  sues. 

She  hath  been  a  suitor  to  me  for  her  brother, 
Cut  off  by  course  of  justice. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  v.  1 
Has  she  no  suitors  /—Even  the  best  of  the  shire 

Frank, 

My  lord  excepted,  such  as  sue.  and  send, 
And  send  and  sue  again,  but  to  no  purpose.    I  can 

give  you 
A  catalogue  of  her  suitors'  names. 

Massinger,  A  New  Way  to  pay  Old  Debts,  i.  1. 
My  piteous  soul  began  the  wretchedness 
Of  suitors  at  court  to  mourn.  Donne. 

Not  only  bind  thine  own  hands,  but  bind  the 
hand  of  suitors  also  from  offering. — Bacon. 

Yet  their  port 

Not  of  mean  suitors ;  nor  important  less 
Seem'd  their  petition,  than  when  the  ancient  pair, 
Deucalion  and  chaste  Pyrrha,  to  restore 
The  race  of  mankind  drown'd,  before  the  shrine 
Of  Themis  stood  devout. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  8. 
I  challenge  nothing; 
But  I'm  an  humble  suitor  for  these  prisoners. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  The  Sophy. 
The  benefits  conferred  by  this  accomplished  judge 
upon  the  court  where  he  so  long  presided,  and 
upon  its  suitors,  were  manifold  and  substantial. — 
Lord  Brougham,  Historical  Sketches  of  Statesmen 
of  the  Reign  of  George  HI.,  Lord  Mansfield. 

2.  Wooer  ;  one  who  courts  a  mistress. 

I  would  I  could  find  in  my  heart  that  I  had  not 
a  hard  heart ;  for  truly  I  love  none. — A  dear  happi- 
ness to  women  !  they  would  else  have  been  troubled 
with  a  pernicious  suitor. — Shakespear,  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing,  i.  1. 

He  passed  a  year  under  the  counsels  of  his  mo- 
ther, and  then  became  a  suitor  to  Sir  Roger  Ashton's 
daughter.— Sir  II.  Wotton. 

Suitress.  s.     Female  supplicant. 

Beshrew  me,  but  'twere  pity  of  his  heart, 
That  could  refuse  a  boon  to  such  a  suitress ; 
Y'  have  got  a  noble  friend  to  be  your  advocate. 

Rowe,  Jane  Shore,  iii.  1. 
Sulcated.  adj.     [Lat.  sulcus.']     Furrowed. 

All  are  much  chopped  and  sulcated  by  having  lain 
exposed  on  the  top  of  the  clay  to  the  weather,  and 
to  the  erosion  of  the  vitrolick  matter  mixed  amongst 
the  clay.—  Woodward. 

Sulk.  v.  n.     Show  sulkiness  ;  act  sulkily. 

I  left  him  as  I  found  him,  to  sulk. — Theodore 
Hook,  Gilbert  Gurney. 

Sulkily,  adv.  In  a  sulky  manner;  in  the 
sulks ;  morosely. 

He  stands  sulkily  before  me.  —  O.  Colman  the 
younger,  The  Iron  Chest,  preface,  p.  11. 

Sulkiness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Sulk- 
ily; state  of  silent  sullenness ;  morose- 
ness  ;  gloominess. 

I  am  come  to  my  resting-place,  and  find  it  very 
necessary,  after  living  for  a  month  in  a  bouse  with 
three  women  that  laughed  from  morning  till  night, 
and  would  allow  nothing  to  thu  sulkiness  of  my  dis- 
positiou.— Gray, Letter  to  Dr.  Clarke:  1760. 
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Sulky,  s.     See  extract. 

A  sulky  is  a  chariot  which  holds  only  one.—  Wedg. 
wood.  Dictionary-  of  English  Etymology. 

Sulky,  adj.  [N.Fr.  soltif=  solitary.]  Slug- 
gishly discontented  :  silently  sullen ;  mo- 
rose. 

During  the  time  he  was  in  the  house  he  seemed 
sulky,  or  rather  stupid.    He  never  asked  any  ques- 
tions; and,  if  spoken  to,  either  replied  shortly,  or 
turned  away  without  giving  any  answer.— Dr.  Hat- 
lam,  On  Madness,  case  x. 
Sullage.  s.     Sulliage. 
Sullen,  adj.    [N.Fr.  solein  =  solitary ;  Lat. 
solus  =  alone.] 

1.  Gloomily  angry;  sluggishly  discontented. 

Wilmot  continued  still  sullen  and  perverse,  and 
every  day  grew  more  insolent.  —  Lord  Clarendon. 
History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

A  man  in  jail  is  sullen  and  out  of  humour  at  his 
first  coming  in. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Forced  by  my  pride,  I  my  concern  suppress'd ; 
Pretended  drowsiness,  and  wish  of  rest; 
And  sullen  I  forsook  th'  imperfect  feast. 

Prior,  Solomon,  ii.  199. 

If  we  sit  down  sullen  and  inactive,  in  expectation 
that  God  should  do  all,  we  shall  find  ourselves 
miserably  deceived. — Rogers. 

2.  Mischievous;  malignant. 

Such  sullen  planets  at  my  birth  did  shine, 
They  threaten  every  fortune  mixt  with  mine. 

The  sullen  fiend  her  sounding  wings  display'd, 
Unwilling  left  the  night,  and  sought  the  'nether 
shade. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  vii.  775. 

3.  Untractable  ;  obstinate. 

Things  are  as  sullen  as  we  are,  and  will  be  what 
they  are,  whatever  we  think  of  them.— Archbishop 
Tillotson. 

4.  Gloomy;  dark;  cloudy;  dismal. 

Why  are  thine  eyes  fixt  to  the  sullen  earth, 
Gazing  at  that  which  seems  to  dim  thy  sight  P 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  i.  2. 
Night  with  her  sullen  wings  to  double  shade 
The  desart ;  fowls  in  their  clay  nests  were  couch'd, 
And  now  wild  beasts  came  forth  the  woods  to  roam. 
Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  i.  500. 
A  glimpse  of  moonshine,  streak'd  with  red; 
A  shuffled,  sullen,  and  uncertain  light, 
That  dances  through  the  clouds,  and  shuts  again. 

Dryden. 

He  snatches  off  my  new  bob  wig,  and  throws  it 
upon  two  apples  that  were  roasting  by  a  sullen  sea- 
coal  fire. — Tatler,  no.  266. 

No  cheerful  breeze  this  sullen  region  knows ; 
The  dreaded  east  is  all  the  wind  that  blows. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  iv. 

5.  Heavy;  dull;  sorrowful. 

Be  thou  the  trumpet  of  our  wrath, 
And  sullen  presage  of  your  own  decay. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  i.  1. 
I  hear  the  far-off  curfew  sound, 
Over  some  wide  water'd  shore 
Swinging  slow  with  sullen  roar. 

Milton,  II  Penseroso,  74. 
Sullen,  v.  a.     Make  sullen.    Mare. 

In  the  body  of  the  world,  when  members  are 
sullen' d,  and  snarl  one  at  another,  down  falls  the 
frame  of  d\.—Felltham,  Resolves,  i.  88. 

Sullenly,  adv.  In  a  sullen  manner;  gloom- 
ily; malignantly;  intractably. 

To  say  they  are  framed  without  the  assistance  of 
some  principle  that  has  wisdom  in  it,  and  come  to 
pass  from  chance,  is  sullenly  to  assert  a  thing  because 
we  will  assert  it.— Dr.  H.  More. 

He  in  chains  demanded  more 
Than  he  imposed  in  victory  before : 
He  sullenly  replied,  he  could  not  make 
These  offers  now.  Dryden,  Indian  Emperour. 

The  gen'ral  mends  his  weary  pace, 

And  sullenly  to  his  revenge  he  sails ; 
So  glides  some  trodden  serpent  on  the  grass, 
And  long  behind  his  wounded  volume  trails. 

Id.,  .In nun  Mirabilis,  cxxiii. 

Sullenness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Sul- 
len; gloominess;  moroseness;  sluggish 
anger;  malignity;  intractability. 

Speech  being  as  rare  as  precious,  her  silence 
without  sullenness,  her  modesty  without  affectation, 
'and  her  shainefacedness  without  ignorance.— Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

To  fit  my  suUenness, 

He  to  another  key  his  stile  doth  dress.  Donne. 

In  those  vernal  seasons,  when  the  air  is  calm  and 
pleasant,  it  were  an  injury  and  sullenness  against 
nature  not  to  go  out,  and  see  her  riches.— Milton 
Tractate  on  Education. 

Quit  not  the  world  out  of  any  hypocrisy,  tvllen- 
ness,  or  superstition,  but  out  of  a  sincere  love  of 
true  knowledge  and  virtue.— Dr.  H.  More. 

With  these  comforts  about  me,  and  sullenness 
enough  to  use  no  remedy,  Zulicheui  came  to  see  in « 
^•Sir  W.  Tompl«. 
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Salient.  *.  Morose  temper  ;  gloominess  of 
uiiml  :  (plural,  generally,  but  not  always 

with  the). 

Let  them  die  that  «&e  and  sullens  have. 

Shakffpear,  Rtchard  IT.  11.  1 
My  pretty  mistress  Livia  is  fallen  sick  o*  the  sud- 

den.— 
How,  o'  the  sullensr 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Tamer  Tamed. 

Stallage.    *.     [Fr.    souitlage.]       Pollution; 

tilth  ;   stain  of  dirt  ;    foulness.     Obsolete  ; 

etymological  ly,    unless    we    derive   from 

tully,  suillage  is  the  better  form. 

Require  it  to  make  some  restitution  to  his  neigh- 
hour  for  what  it  has  detracted  from  it,  by  wiping  off 
that  sulliage  it  lias  cast  upon  his  fame.—  Dr.  H. 
More,  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Calumniate  stoutly  ;  for  though  we  wipe  away 
with  never  so  much  care  the  dirt  thrown  at  us,  there 
will  be  left  some  tulliage  behind.—  Id.,  Decay  of 
Christian  Piety. 
Without  the. 

A  laver  of  flame,  to  wash  away  our  scurf  as  well 
as  t*Uayes.—Allestree,  Sermons,  p.  18  :  1684. 
Sully,  v.  a.    [Fr.  souiller.']     Soil  ;  tarnish  ; 

dirt;  spot. 

Silvering  will  sully  and  canker  more  than  gilding. 
—  Bacon. 

The  falling  temples  which  the  (tods  provoke, 
And  statues  sully  d  yet  with  sacrilegious  smoke. 

Lord  Koscommon. 

He's  dead,  whose  love  had  sully'd  all  your  reign, 
And  made  you  empress  of  the  world  in  vain. 

Dryden. 

Lab'ring  years  shall  weep  their  destined  race, 
Charged  with  ill  omens,  sully'd  with  disgrace. 

Prior.  Solomon,  iii.  755. 

Publick  justice  may  be  done  to  those  virtues  their 
humility  took  care  to  conceal,  which  were  sullied  by 
the  calumnies  and  slanders  of  malicious  men.  — 
ffelion. 

Let  there  be  no  spots  to  sully  the  brightness  of 
this  solemnity.—  Bishop  Atterbury. 
Sully,  t.    Soil  ;  tarnish  ;  spot.     Hare. 

You  laying  these  light  sullies  on  my  son, 
As  'twere  a  thing  a  little  soii'J  i'  tlf  working. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  ii.  1. 

A  noble  and  triumphant  merit  breaks  through 
little  spots  and  sullies  in  his  reputation.—  Addison, 
Spectator. 

Sulphur.  *.  [Lat.]  In  Chemistry.  Ele- 
mentary substance  so  called  ;  the  name, 
unlike  the  majority  of  similar  ones,  being 
destitute  of  any  technical  termination 
indicative  of  its  character  —  e.g.  -um,  as 
in  sodium,  potassium  (denoting  a  metal); 
•  ine,  as  in  iodine,  chlorine;  and  -en,  as 
in  hydrogen,  nitrogen.  This  suggests 
the  likelihood  of  the  characters  of  sul- 
phur being  negative  rather  than  posi- 
tive. What  they  are  is  best  seen  in  the 
extracts.  In  the  arts  and  in  common 
language  brimstone  is  an  approximate 
synonym  ;  it  applies,  however,  chiefly  to 
the  element  in  its  solid  form.  When  re- 
duced to  a  powder  by  sublimation  it  is 
called  'Flowers  of  sulphur'  rather  than 
'  Flowers  of  brimstone.'  All  the  chemical 
terms,  too,  are  derivatives  of  sulphur,  and 
they  are  very  numerous;  sulphuric,  sul- 
phurous, sulphate,  sulphite,  sulphide,  sul- 
phuret,  sulphuretted,  &c. 

In  his  womb  was  hid  metallick  ore, 
The  work  of  sulphur.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  674. 
Sulphur  in  pnxiueed  by  incorporating  an  oily  or 
bituminous  matter  with  the  fossil  salt.—  Woodward 
Berzelius  has  directed  special  attention  to  the 
ra<t  that  sulphur,  although  an  element,  is  capable 
of  existing  in  two  or  even  three  forms  which  are 
mechanically  distinct,  although  chemically  the 
same.  \Ve  have  sulphur  in  the  two  distinct  crys- 
talline forms  above  mentioned,  and  to  these  we  mav 
add  the  piMticform  in  which  it  is  obtained  by  being 
thrown  into  cold  water  when  at  a  high  temperature. 
It  also  occurs  in  three  liquid  modilioations  when 
first  melted  at  or  a  little  above  its  point  of  fusion, 
e  thick  viscid  state  which  occurs  when  it  is  further 
heated,  and  again  the  more  fluid  state  which  it  as- 
sumes wh<n  heated  nearly  to  its  boiling  point  — 
Turner,  Elements  of  Chemistry. 

Sulphur  is  a  simple  combustible,  solid,  non-me- 
tallic of  a  peculiar  yellow  colour,  very  brittle,  melt- 
ing at  tli.'  temperature  of  226°  Kahr,  and  possessing 
riiter  ,t  has  been  fused,  a  specific  gravity  of  ry» 
U  hen  held  in  a  warm  hand,  a  roll  of  sulphur  emits 
a  crackling  sound,  by  the  fracture  of  its  interior 
parts;  and  when  it  is  rubbed,  it  emits  a  peculiar 
well-known  smell,  and  acquires  at  the  same  tune 
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negative  electricity.  When  heated  to  the  tem- 
perature of  560°  Pahr.  it  takes  fire,  burns  away 
with  a  dull  blue  flame  of  a  suffocating  odour,  and 
leaves  no  residuum.  When  more  strongly  heated, 
sulphur  burns  with  a  vivid  white  flame.  It  is  not 
affected  by  air  or  water.—  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Sulphur-wort.  *.  Native  umbelliferous  herb 
(akin  to  the  parsleys,  carrots,  fennels,  &c.) 
of  the  genus  Peucedanum. 

Sulphur-wort  [is]  a  genus  of  perennial,  foetid, 
resinous,  smooth  herbs,  with  round,  striated,  brancn- 
ing.leafv,  solid  stems.  Leaves  repeatedly  compound, 
with  extremely  narrow,  acute,  entire  leaflets.  Um- 
bels large,  concave,  or  flat,  of  numerous  general  and 
partial  smooth  rays ;  bracts  several,  rather  small ; 
flowers  yellow  ;  fruit  first  reddish,  then  of  a  tuwny 
brown  ;  there  is  one  indigenous  species,  but  it  is  not 
common,  the  sea  sulphur-wort,  or  hog's  fennel  (P. 
offlcinale),  which  grows  in  salt  marshes,  flowering 
from  July  to  September.— C.  W.  Johnson,  Farmer  s 
Encyclopaedia. 

Sulphurate,  adj.  Of  or  belonging  to  sul- 
phur ;  having  the  colour  of  sulphur. 

He  interprets  their  breastplates  of  fire  and  of 
jacinth  and  brimstone,  of  the  colour  of  their  horse- 
men's coats,  as  if  they  were  made  of  thread  of  either 
colour  '  de  feu.'  violet  colour,  or  a  pale  sulphurate 
colour.— Dr.  H.  More,  Mystery  of  Godliness,  p.  189 : 
1660. 

Sulphuration.  s.  Act  of  dressing  or  anoint- 
ing with  sulphur. 

Then  they  seek  for  expiations  of  those  visions  noc- 
turnal ;  charms,  sulphurations,  dippings  in  the  sea. 
—Bentley,  Phileleutherus  Lipsiensis,  §  50. 

Sulphuration  is  the  process  by  which  woollen, 
silk,  and  cotton  goods  are  exposed  to  the  vapours  of 
burning  sulphur,  or  to  sulphurous  acid  gas. . . .  Sul- 
phuring-rooms  are  sometimes  conducted  upon  a 
great  scale,  in  which  blankets,  shawls,  and  woollen 
clothes  may  be  suspended  freely  upon  poles  and 
cords.  —  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Mines. 

Sulphureous,  adj.  Made  of  brimstone; 
having  the  qualities  of  brimstone ;  con- 
taining sulphur;  impregnated  with  sul- 
phur. 

Is  not  the  strength  and  vigour  of  the  action  be- 
tween light  and  sulphureous  bodies,  observed  above, 
one  reason  why  sulphureous  bodies  take  fire  more 
readily,  and  burn  more  vehemently  than  other 
bodies  do  ? — Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 

The  fury  heard,  while  on  Cocytus'  brink, 
Her  snakes  untied  sulphureous  waters  drink. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  First  Boole  of  the 
Thebais  ofStatius. 

Sulphureously.  adv.  In  a  sulphureous 
manner. 

A  town  low  in  its  situation,  and  sulphureously 
shaded  by  the  high  and  barren  mountain  Cabobarra, 
whose  brazen  front  scorches  this  miserable  place.— 
Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of  some  Years'  Travels  into 
Africa  and  the  Great  Asia,  p.  85. 

Sulphuric,  adj.  [the  termination  -ic  is  an 
artificial  annex  in  Chemistry,  indicating 
an  acid  and  its  .nature.]  With  acid.  Oil 
of  vitriol. 

Sulphttric  acid, ...  the  agent  of  many  chemical 
operations,  was  formerly  procured  by  the  distillation 
of  dried  sulphate  of  iron,  called  green  vitriol,  whence 
the  corrosive  liquid  which  came  over,  having  an  oily 
consistence,  was  denominated  oil  of  vitriol.  This 
method  has  been  superseded  in  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  most  other  countries,  by  the  combus- 
tion of  sulphur  along  with  nitre,  in  large  leaden 
chambers.—  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Mines. 

Sulphurous,  adj.     Sulphureous. 
My  hour  is  almost  come, 
When  I  to  sulphurous  and  tormenting  flames 
Must  render  up  myself.       Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  5. 
Dart  and  javelin,  stones  and  sulphurous  fire. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  658. 
Sulphury,  adj.    Partaking  of  sulphur. 

That  Bathonian  spring, 

Which  from  thewfpfatry  mines  her  med'cinal  force 
doth  bring.        Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  iii. 
Sultan,  s.     Turkish  emperor. 
By  this  scimitar, 
That  won  three  fields  of  sultan  Solyman. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  qf  Venice,  ii.  1. 
Sultana.  s.     Queen  of  an  eastern  emperor. 

Turn  the  sultana's  chambermaid.        Cleaveland. 
Sultaness.  s.     Sultana. 

Lay  the  towering  sultaness  aside. 

Johnson,  Irene. 
Sultanry.  s.     Dominion  of  a  sultan. 

I  affirm  the  same  of  the  sultanry  of  the  Mama- 
jukes,  where  slaves,  bought  for  money,  and  of  un- 
known descent,  reigned  over  families  of  freemen.— 
Bacon,  "• 
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Suiter,     v.  a.     Swelter. 

Horse  and  asses  tired  and  souUereA  with  the  heat 
of  the  d&y.—Gayton,  Festivous  Notes  on  Don  Quixote, 
p.  64:  1054. 

Sultry,  adj.     [see  Swelter.]      Hot  without 
ventilation  ;  hot  and  close  ;  hot  and  cloudy. 
It  is  very  sultry  and  hot. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  v.  z. 
The  sultry  breath 
'Of  tainted  air  had  cloy'd  the  jaws  of  death. 

Sandys. 

Such  as,  born  beneath  the  burning  sky 
And  sultry  suii,  betwixt  the  tropicks  lie. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid. 
Our  foe  advances  on  us, 
And  envies  us  even  Libya's  sultry  deserts. 

Addison,  Cato. 

Then  would  sultry  heats  and  a  burning  air  have 
scorched  and  chapped  the  earth,  and  galled  the 
animal  tribes  in  houses  or  deus.—Clieyne. 

Sum.  s.     [Lat.  summa ;  Fr.  somme.~\ 

1.  Whole    of   anything;    many  particulars 
aggregated  to  a  total. 

We  may  as  well  conclude  so  of  every  sentence,  as 
of  the  whole  sum  and  body  thereof.— Hooker,  Eccle- 
siastical Polity. 

How  precious  also  are  thy  thoughts  unto  me,  O 
God!  how  great  is  the  sum  of  them!, —  Psalms, 
cxxxix.  17. 

The  Almighty  Father,  where  he  sits 
Shrined  in  his  sanctuary  of  heaven  secure, 
Consulting  on  the  sum  of  things,  foreseen 
This  tumult,  and  permitted  all,  advised. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  671. 

Such  and  no  less  is  he,  on  whom  depends 
The  SUM  of  tilings.  Dryden. 

Weighing  the  sum  of  things  with  wise  forecast, 
Solicitous  of  publick  good.   J.  Philips,  Cyder,  i.  667. 
Followed  by  total. 

The  jarring  that  went  on  under  every  French 
roof,  in  every  French  heart;  the  diseased  things 
that  were  spoken,  done,  the  sum-total  whereof  is  the 
French  Revolution,  tongue  of  man  cannot  tell. — 
Carlyle,  The  French  Revolution,  pt.  ii.  b.iii.  ch.  ii. 

2.  Quantity  of  money. 

I  did  send  to  you 
For  certain  sums  of  gold,  which  you  deny'd  me. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Ccesar,  iv.  3. 
They  who  constantly  set  down  their  daily  ex- 
pences,  have  yet  some  set  time  of  casting  up  the 
whole  sum. — Dr.  H.  More,  Whole  Duty  of  Man. 

Britain,  once  despised,  can  raise 
As  ample  sums  as  Rome  in  Caesar's  days. 

C.  A  rbuthnot. 

3.  Compendium ;    abridgement ;    the   whole 
abstracted. 

This,  in  effect,  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  that 
which  they  bring  by  way  of  opposition  against  those 
orders,  which  we  have  common  with  the  church  of 
Rome. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

They  replenished  the  hearts  of  the  nearest  unto 
them  with  words  of  memorable  consolation ;  they 
strengthened  men  in  the  fear  of  God,  gave  them 
wholesome  instructions  of  life,  and  confirmed  them 
in  true  religion  :  in  sum,  they  taught  the  world  no 
less  virtuously  how  to  die,  than  they  had  done  before 
how  to  live. — Ibid. 

This  having  learn'd,  thou  hast  attain'd  the  sum 
Of  wisdom.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  575. 

In  sum,  no  man  can  have  a  greater  veneration  for 
Chaucer  than  myself. — Dryden,  Tales  and  Fables, 
preface. 

Thy  sum  of  duty  let  two  words  contain ; 

0  may  they  graven  on  thy  heart  remain ! 

Be  humble,  and  be  just.  Prior,  Solomon,  iii.  873. 
In  sum,  the  Gospel,  considered  as  a  law,  pre- 
scribes every  virtue  to  our  conduct,  and  forbids 
every  sin.— Rogers. 

4.  Amount ;  result  of  reasoning  or  computa- 
tion. 

I  appeal  to  the  readers,  whether  the  sum  of  what 

1  have  said  be  not  this.— Archbishop  Tillotson. 

5.  Height ;  completion. 

Thus  I  have  told  thee  all  my  state,  and  brought 
My  story  to  the  sum  of  earthly  bliss, 
Which  1  enjoy.          Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  521. 

In  saying  ay  or  no,  the  very  safety  of  our  country, 
and  the  sum  of  our  well-being  lies. — Sir  It.  L' Es- 
trange. 

Sum.  v.  a. 

1.  Compute  ;  collect  particulars  into  a  total ; 
cast  up. 

You  cast  the  event  of  war, 
And  summ'd  tli'  account  of  chance. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  i.  1. 
Go  up  to  Hilkiah,  the  high  priest,  that  he  may 
sum  the  silver  which  is  brought  into  the  house  of 
the  Lord.—  2  Kings,  xxii.  4. 
With  up.     Common. 

In  sickness,  time  will  seem  longer  without  a  clock 
than  with  it;  for  the  mind  doth  value  every  mo- 
ment, and  then  the  hour  doth  rather  sum  up  the 
moiueuts  than  divide  the  day.— Bacon. 
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He  that  would  reckon  up  all  the  accidents  pre- 
ferments depend  upon,  may  as  well  undertake  to 
count  the  sands,  or  sum  up  infinity.— South,  Ser- 
mons. 

2.  Comprise ;    comprehend ;    collect  into  a 
narrow  compass. 

This  Atlas  must  our  sinking  state  uphold; 
In  council  cool,  but  in  performance  bold; 
He  sums  their  virtues  in  himself  alone, 
And  adds  the  greatest,  of  a  loyal  son. 

Dry  den,  Aurengzebe,  i.  1. 
With  up. 

So  lovely  fair ! 

That  what  seem'd  fair  in  all  the  world,  seem'd  now 
Mean,  or  in  her  summ'd  np,  in  her  contain'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  471. 
To  conclude,  by  summing  up  what  I  would  say 
concerning  what  I  have,  and  what  I  have  not  been, 
in  the  following  paper  I  shall  not  deny  that  I  pre- 
tended not  to  write  an  accurate  treatise  of  colours, 
but  an  occasional  essay. — Boyle. 

Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard,  in  few  words  sums 
up  the  moral  of  this  fable.— Sir  It.  L'Estrange. 

A  fine  evidence  summ'd  up  among  you  \-Dryden, 
Spanish  Friar,  iv.  1. 

3.  Have  feathers  full  grown. 

With  prosperous  wing  full  summ'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  i.  14. 
Sumach,  s.     [  ?  ]     See  extracts. 

In  the  common  sumach,  especially,  the  cellular  or 
inner  part  of  each  zone  has  precisely  the  same  ap- 
pearance as  the  pith,  which  is  here  of  a  peculiar 
brown  colour  and  easily  recognised.  —  Henslotv, 
Principles  of  Descriptive  and  Physiological  Bo- 
tany, pt.i.  sect.i. 

Sumach  is  the  powder  of  the  leaves,  peduncles, 
and  young  branches  of  the  Rhus  coriaria,  and  Rhus 
cotinus, shrubs  which  grow  in  Hungary,  the  Bannat, 
and  the  lllyrian  provinces.  Both  kinds  contain 
tannin,  with  a  little  yellow  colouring-matter,  and 
are  a  good  deal  employed  for  tanning  light-coloured 
leathers;  but  the  first  is  the  best.  With  mordants, 
it  dyes  nearly  the  same  colours  as  galls.  In  calico- 
printing,  sumach  affords,  with  a  mordant  of  tin,  a 
yellow  colour ;  with  acetate  of  iron,  weak  or  strong, 
a  gray  or  black,  and,  with  sulphate  of  zinc,  a  brown- 
ish-yellow.— Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Mines. 

Sumtaui.  *.  [Tartar  or  Russian.]  In  Phar- 
macy. Stimulant,  of  recent  introduction, 
so  called. 

This  drug  was  introduced  into  Germany  from 
Russia  about  the  year  1840 :  more  recently  it  has 
been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  England.  The  botanical  origin  of  sumbul 
root  is  involved  in  obscurity:  from  a  resemblance 
which  it  bears  to  angelica,  there  is  reason  to  think 
it  is  afforded  by  some  nearly  allied  umbelliferous 
plant.  It  lias  been  supposed  a  native  of  Persia ;  but 
we  think  there  is  greater  reason  to  conclude  that  it 
is  produced  in  some  of  the  more  remote  regions  of 
Central  Asia.  Dr.  Granville  states  that  it  is  brought 
into  the  Moscow  drug  market  by  way  of  Kiachta. — 
Pereira,  Elements  of  Materia  Medica  and  Tliera- 
peutics. 

Sumless.  adj.    Not  to  be  computed. 

Make  his  chronicle  as  rich  with  prize. 
As  is  the  ouzy  bottom  of  the  sea 
With  sunken  wreck  and  snmless  treasuries. 

Shalcespear,  Henry  V.  i.  2. 
A  sumless  journey  . . . 
Of  incorporeal  speed. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  36. 
Above,  beneath,  around  the  palace  shines 
The  sumless  treasure  of  exhausted  mines. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  iv.  85. 

Summarily,  adv.  In  a  summary  manner; 
briefly ;  peremptorily  ;  concisely ;  in  the 
shortest  way. 

While  we  labour  for  these  demonstrations  out  of 
Scripture,  and  do  summarily  declare  the  things 
which  many  ways  have  been  spoken,  be  contented 
quietly  to  hear,  and  do  not  think  my  speech  tedious. 
— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

When  the  parties  proceed  summarily,  and  they 
chuse  the  ordinary  way  of  proceeding,  the  cause  is 
made  plenary.— Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 
Summary,  adj.  Short;  brief;  compendious. 

The  judge . . . 

Directed  them  to  mind  their  brief, 
Nor  spend  their  time  to  shew  their  reading, 
Bhe'd  have  a  summary  proceeding. 

Swift,  Cadenus  and  Vanessa. 
With  that  he  cleared  the  table  by  the  summary 
process  of  tilting  everything  upon  it  into  the  .fire- 
place.— Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xiii. 

Summary,  .s.  Compendium  ;  abstract ; 
abridgement. 

We  are  enforced  from  our  most  quiet  sphere 
By  the  rough  torrent  of  occasion ; 
And  have  the  summary  of  all  our  griefs, 
When  time  shall  serve,  to  shew  in  articles. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  1. 

In  that  comprehensive  summary  of  our  duty  to 

God,  there  is  no  express  mention  thereof. — Rogers, 
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The  summary  of  Charles  of  Valois'  expedition  into 
Italy,  the  expedition  of  the  lieutenant  and  peace- 
maker of  the  pope,  was  contained  in  that  sarcastic 
sentence  alluded  to  above,  '  He  came  to  establish 
peace  in  Tuscany,  and  left  war ;  he  went  to  Sicily  to 
wage  war,  and  made  a  disgraceful  peace.' — Milman, 
History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  xi.  ch.  ix. 

One  work  written  by  him  [Robert  White]  has 
been  printed,  a  summary  of  theology,  under  the 
then  common  title  of  The  Book  of  Sentences,  which 
has  the  reputation  of  lieing  distinguished  by  the 
superior  correctness  of  its  style  and  the  lucidness  of 
its  method.— Craik,  History  of  English  Literature, 
vol.i.  p. £8. 

Summation,  s.  In  Mathematics.  See  extract. 
Integration  .  .  .  denotes  the  summation  of  any 
number  of'  terms  of  a  series,  whose  law  or  general 
term,  is  >siven.  The  operation  of  summation  is  de- 
noted by  the  symbol  2  prefixed  to  the  general  term. 
— Hirst,  in  Brands  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 

Summer,    s.     [Fr.  sommier,  as  in  snmpter-  \ 
mule  =  the  bearer ;  disconnected  by  Wedg- 
wood from  Lat.  trabx  summaria  ;   Italian, 
trave  sommaria  =  chief  beam,  the  ordinary 
etymology.]     Principal  beam  of  a  floor. 

Oak,  and  the  like  true  hearty  timber,  may  be 
better  trusted  in  cross  and  transverse  works  for 
summers,  or  girders,  or  binding  beams.  —  Sir  H. 
Wotton. 

Tlu-n  enter'd  sin,  and  with  that  sycamore, 
Whose  leaves  first  shelter'd  man  from  drought  and 

dew, 

Working  and  winding  slily  evermore, 
The  inward  walls  jind  summers  cleft  and  tore; 
But  grace  shored  these,  and  cut  that  as  it  grew. 

G.  Herbert. 

Summer,  s.  [from  A.S.  sumer.~\  Season  in 
which  the  sun  arrives  at  the  solstice,  which 
gives  warm  weather  to  the  climate  it  affects. 

Can  such  things  be, 

And  overcome  us  like  a  summer's  cloud, 
Without  our  special  wonder  ? 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  3. 
In  all  the  liveries  deck'd  of  summer's  pride. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  478. 
Used  adjectivally. 

An  hundred  of  summer  fruits.— 2  Samuel,  xvi.  1." 
He  was  sitting  in  a  summer  parlour. — Judges,  iii. 
20. 

They  marl  and  sow  it  with  wheat,  giving  it  a  sum- 
mer fallowing  first,  and  next  year  sow  it  with  pease. 
— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Dry  weather  is  best  for  most  summer  corn. — 
Ibid. 

The  dazzling  roofs  . . . 
Resplendent  as  the  blaze  of  summer  noon, 
Or  the  pale  radiance  of  the  midnight  moon. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  iv.  54. 

Summer,  v.  n.     Pass  the  summer. 

The  fowls  shall  summer  upon  them,  and  all  the 
beasts  of  the  earth  shall  winter  upon  them. — Isaiah, 
xviii.  6. 

Summer,  v.  a.     Keep  warm. 

Maids  well  summered,  and  warm  kept,  are  like 
flies  at  Bartholomew-tide,  blind,  though  they  have 
their  eyes.— Shakespear,  Henry  V.  v.  2. 

Summerhouse.  s.  Apartment  in  a  garden 
used  in  the  summer. 

I'd  rather  live 

With  cheese  and  garlick,  in  a  windmill,  far, 
Than  feed  on  cates,  and  have  him  talk  to  me, 
In  any  summerhouse  in  Christendom. 

Shakespear,  Henry  I V.  Part.  I.  iii.  1. 
With  here  a  fountain,  never  to  be  play'd, 
And  there  a  summerJumse,  that  knows  no  shade. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iv.  121. 
There  is  so  much  virtue  in  eight  volumes  of  Spec- 
tators, such  a  reverence  of  things  sacred,  so  many 
valuable  remarks  for  our  conduct  in  life,  that  they 
are  not  improper  to  lie  in  parlours  or  summerhouses, 
to  entertain  our  thoughts  in  any  moments  of  leisure. 
— Watts. 

Summering,  s. 

1.  Summer  holiday. 

His  (a  ruffian's)  soveraignty  is  shewn  highest  at 
May-games,  wakes,  summerings,  and  rush-bearings; 
where  it  is  twentie  to  one  but  hee  becomes  beneft- 
ciall,  before  he  part,  to  the  lord  of  the  mannour,  by 
reeson  of  a  bloody  nose  or  a  broken  pate.— L'litus' 
Whimzies.  (Nares  by  H.and  W.) 

2.  Early  apple  so  called. 
Summersault,  and  Summerset.    [Fr.  soibre- 

sault.~\     Somerset. 

Some  do  the  summersault, 
And  o'er  the  bar  like  tumblers  vault. 

Butler,  Hudibras. 

Frogs  are  observed  to  use  divers  summersaults. — 
/.  Walton,  Complete  Angler. 

And  if  at  first  he  fail,  his  second  summersault 
He  instantly  assays.  Drayton. 

The  treasurer  cuts  a  caper  on  the  strait  rope :  I 
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have  seen  him  do  the  sitmmerset  upon  a  trencher 
fixed  on  the  rope,  which  is  no  thicker  than  a  com- 
^   mon  packthread.— Swift. 
Summist.  *.     One  who  forms  an  abridge- 
ment. 

The  law  of  the  pope,  given  by  summists  and 
canonists. — Dering,  On  the  Hebrews,  ch.  i. :  1576. 

A  book  entitled  The  Tax  of  the  Apostolical  Chamber 
or  Chancery,  whereby  may  be  learned  more  sorts  of 
wickedness,  than  from  all  the  summists  and  the 
summaries  of  all  vices.— Bishop  Bull,  Corruption! 
of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Summit.  *.     Top ;  utmost  height. 

Have  I  fall'n  or  no? — 

From  the  dread  summit  of  this  chalky  bourn ! 
Look  up  a-height,  the  shrill-gorged  lark  so  far 
Cannot  be  seen  or  heard. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 
./Etna's  heat,  that  makes  the  summit  glow. 
Enriches  all  the  vales  below.  Swift. 

Summity.  s.  [Lat.  summitas.~\ 

1.  Height  or  top  of  anything. 

This  quarrel  began  about  a  small  spot  of  ground 
upon  one  of  the  two  tops  of  the  hill  Parnassus : . . . 
therefore  they  offered  . . .  that  the  ancients  would 
please  to  remove  themselves  and  their  effects  down 
to  the  lower  summity.— Swift,  Battle  of  the  Books. 

•2.  Utmost  degree ;  perfection. 

Let  no  man  impose  upon  his  brother  the  heights 
and  summities  of  perfection,  under  pain  of  damna- 
tion, or  any  fear  I'm  evangelical  threatening;  because 
these  are  to  be  invited  only  by  love  and  reward. — 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Ductor  Dubitantium.  (Ord  SIS.) 

They  totally  extinguished  that  noble  faculty,  the 
flower  and  summity  of  the  souls  of  men  and  angels. 
— Halliwell,  Metamproncea,p.  9 :  1681. 

Summon,   v.  a.      [Lat.  summoneo ;    N.  Fr. 
semondre.~\ 

1.  Call  with  authority;  admonish  to  appear; 
cite. 

Catesby,  sound  lord  Hastings, 
And  summon  him  to-morrow  to  the  Tower. 

Shakespear,  Ricliard  III.  iii.  1. 

The  course  of  method  summaneth  me  to  discourse 
of  the  inhabitants. — Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

The  tirsan  is  assisted  by  the  governour  of  the  city, 
where  the  feast  is  celebrated,  and  all  the  persons  of 
both  sexes  are  summoned  to  attend. — Bacon. 

Rely  on  what  thou  hast  of  virtue,  summon  alf. 
Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  Ix.  374. 

Nor  trumpets  summon  him  to  war, 
Nor  drums  disturb  his  morning  sleep. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Horace,  epode  ii. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  how  long  the  inferior 
tenants  in  chief  continued  to  sit  personally  in  par- 
liament. In  the  charters  of  Henry  III.,  the  clause 
which  we  have  been  considering  is  omitted  :  and  1 
think  there  is  no  express  proof  remaining,  that  the 
sheriff  was  ever  directed  to  summon  the  king's 
military  tenants  within  his  county,  in  the  manner 
which  the  charter  of  John  required.  It  appears, 
however,  that  they  were  in  fact  members  of  par- 
liament on  many  occasions  during  Henry's  reign, 
which  shows  that  they  were  summoned  either  by 
particular  writs,  or  through  the  sheriff;  and  the 
latter  is  the  more  plausible  conjecture. — Hallam, 
View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  pt.  iii.  ch.  viii. 

2.  Excite ;    call  up ;    raise :   (with  up  em- 
phatical). 

When  the  blast  of  war  ftlows  in  our  ears, 
Stiffen  the  sinews,  summon  up  the  blood. 

Sliakespear,  Henry  V.  iii.  1. 

Summoner.   s.     One  who  summons ;    one 
who  cites. 

Close  pent  up  guilts 

Rive  your  concealing  continents,  and  ask 
These  dreadful  summoners  grace. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  2. 

This  is  the  origin  not  only  of  the  proper 
name  Sumner,  but  also  of  Summers,  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  name  of  the 
season.  See  under  Spring. 
Summons,  s.  Call  of  authority;  admoni- 
tion to  appear ;  citation. 

What  are  you  ? 

Your  name,  your  quality,  and  why  you  answer 
This  present  summons  I 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  v.  3. 
He  sent  to  summon  the  seditious,  and  to  offer 
pardon ;  but  neither  summons  nor  pardon  was  any 
thing  regarded.— Sir  J.  Hayward. 

The  sons  of  light 

Hasted,  resorting  to  the  summons  high, 
And  took  their  seats.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  81. 
This  summons,  as  he  resolved  unfit  either  to 
dispute  or  disobey,  so  could  he  not,  without  much 
violence  to  his  inclinations,  submit  unto. — Bishop 
Fell,  Life  of  Hammond. 

Strike  your  sails  at  summons,  or  prepare 
To  prove  the  last  extremities  of  war. 

Dryden,  Cymon  and  Iphigenia,  276. 
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But  from  the  beginning  of  Edward  Ill's  reign,  it 
s«-cuis  that  the  council  and  the  lords'  house  in  par- 
liament were  often  blended  together  into  one  as- 
snnhlv.  This  was  denominated  the  great  council, 
being' the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  with  the 
king's  ordinary  council  annexed  to  them,  as  a 
council  within  a  council.  And  even  in  much  earlier 
times,  the  lords,  as  hereditary  counsellors,  were, 
either  whenever  they  thought  fit  to  attend,  or  on 
special  summonses  by  the  king  (it  is  hard  to  say 
which)  assistant  members  of  this  council,  both  for 
advice  and  for  jurisdiction.— Hallam,  View  of  the 
State  of  Europe  duriitg  the  Middle  Ages,  pt.  in. 
ch.  viii. 
Sumpter.  *.  [Italian,  somaro  ;  Fr.  sommier ; 

Lat.  (from  Gr  )  sagma  =  load.]  Horse  that 

carries  the  clothes  or  furniture. 

Eeturn  with  her  1 

Persuade  me  rather  to  be  a  slave  and  swnpter 
To  this  detested  groom. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  11.  4. 

With  full  force  his  deadly  bow  he  bent. 
And  feathcr'd  fates  among  the  mules  and  sumpters 
sent.  Dryden, 

Translation  of  the  First  Book  of  the  Iliad,  73. 
Used  adjectivally. 

Sumpter  mule*,  bred  of  large  Flanders'  mares.— 
Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Our  aunt  being  apprised  of  this  circumstance, 
Tery  gravely  advised  her  brother  to  provide  a 
titmpter-hor»e  with  store  of  hams,  tongues,  bread, 
biscuit,  and  other  articles,  for  our  subsistence  in  the 
course  of  our  peregrination.— Smollett,  Expedition 
«f  Humphrey  Clinker. 

Hilarius  hastily  summoned  a  council  of  bishops 
and  pronounced  sentence  of  deposition  against 
Celidonius.  On  the  intelligence  that  Celidonius 
had  gone  to  Koine  to  appeal  against  this  decree, 
Hilarius  set  forth,  it  is  said,  on  foot,  crossed  the 
Alps,  and  travelled  without  horse  or  sumpter  mule 
to  the  Great  Crty  .—Hilman,  History  of  Latin  Chris- 
tianity, b.  ii.  ch.  iv. 

Sumption,  it.    Act  of  taking.     Obsolete. 

The  sumption  of  the  mysteries  does  all  in  a 
capable  subject.— Jeremy  Taylor. 

Sumptuary,  adj.    Relating  to  expence ;  re- 
gulating the  cost  of  life. 

To  remove  that  material  cause  of  sedition,  which 
is  want  and  poverty  in  the  estate,  serveth  the  open- 
ing and  well-balancing  of  trade,  the  banishing  of 
idleness,  the  repressing  of  waste  and  excess  by 
sumptuary  laws.— Bacon. 

VI  hether  allowable  to  ruin  oneself?  The  political 
economist  replies  that  it  is  1 ...  Political  economists 
therefore  tell  us,  that  any  regulations  would  be  ri- 
diculous which,  as  Lord  Bacon  expresses  it,  should 
serve  for  '  the  repressing  cf  waste  and  excess  by 
sumptuary  laws.'  Adam  Smith  is  not  only  indig- 
nant at '  sumptuary  laws,'  but  asserts  .  . .  that '  it  is 
the  highest  impertinence  and  presumption  in  kings 
and  ministers  to  pretend  to  watch  over  the  economy 
of  private  people,  and  to  restrain  their  expense  by 
sumptuary  laws.  .  .  .  Sumptuary  laws,  so  often 
enacted,  and  so  often  repealed,  and  always  eluded, 
were  the  perpetual,  but  ineffectual  attempts  of 
all  governments,  to  restrain  what,  perhaps,  can- 
not be  restrained— criminal  folly  !  And  to  punish 
a  man  for  having  ruined  himself  would  usually  be 
to  punish  a  most  contrite  penitent  I  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  before '  private  vices '  were  considered  as 
'public  benefits,'  the  governors  of  nations  instituted 
sumptuary  laws— for  the  passion  for  pageantry, and 
an  incredible  prodigality  in  dress  were  continually 
impoverishing  great  families.—  /.  Disraeli,  Curio- 
sities of  Literature,  Whether  Allowable  to  Ruin 
Oneself! 

Sumptuosity.  *.   Expensiveness ;  costliness. 
Obsolete. 

He  added  svmptunsity,  invented  jewels  of  gold 
and  stone,  and  some  engines  for  the  war.— Sir  W. 
Raleigh. 

Sumptuous,  adj.     [Lat.  sumptus  =  expense.] 
Costly;  expensive;  splendid. 

We  see  how  most  Christians  stood  then  affected 
how  joyful  they  were  to  behold  the  sumptuous  state- 
l!n«»  of  houses  built  unto  God's  glory.— Hooker 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

\Ve  are  too  magnificent  and  sumptuous  in  our 
tables  and  attendance.— Bishop  Atterbury. 

Sumptuously,  adv.    In  a  sumptuous  man- 
ner. 

1.  Expensively  ;  with  great  cost. 

This  monument  five  hundred  years  hath  stood 
\V  hich  1  have  sumptuously  re-edified. 

Shaketpear,  Titus  Andronicus,  i.  2. 

fcthelwold,  bishop  of  Winchester,  in  a  famine,  sold 
all  the  rich  vessels  and  ornaments  of  the  church  to 
relieve  the  p,^,r  with  bread;  and  said,  there  was'no 
reason  that  the  dead  temples  of  God  -should  be 
sumptuous! VritriiMhvd.  and  the  living  temples  suffer 
penury.— Bacon,  Ajtophthegms. 

2.  Splendidly. 

.  A  good  employment  will  make  yon  live  tolerably 
m  London,  or  sumptuously  here.— Swift 
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Sumptuousness.  s.  Attribute  suggested 
by  Sumptuous;  expensiveness ;  costli- 
ness. 

I  will  not  fall  out  with  those  that  can  reconcile 
Sumptuousness  and  charity.— Boyle. 
Sumpture.    s.       Sumptuousness;    magnifi- 
cence.    Rare. 

All  her  high-flowne  fame 
Of  being  Jove's  mistressej  celebrating  all 
Her  traine  of  servants ;  and  collateral 
Sumpture  of  houses  ;  all  her  tripods  there 
And  caldrons  huge,  encreasing  every  yeare. 

Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Homertt  Hymn 
to  Hermes. 

Sun.  *.     [A.S.  snnna,  sunneJ] 

1.  Luminary  that  makes  the  day. 

Doth  beauty  keep  which  never  sun  can  burn, 
Nor  storms  do  turn  ?  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Bid  her  steal  into  the  pleached  bower, 
Where  honeysuckles,  ripeu'd  by  the  sun, 
Forbid  the  sun  to  enter. 

Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  in.  1. 

Though  there  be  but  one  sun  existing  in  the 
world,  yet  the  idea  of  it  being  abstracted,  so  that 
more  substances  might  each  agree  in  it,  it  is  as  much 
a  sort  as  if  there  were  as  many  suns  as  there  are 
stars.— Locke. 
All  in  a  hot  and  copper  sky 

The  bloody  sun  at  noon, 
Eight  up  above  the  mast  did  stand, 

No  bigger  than  the  moon, 

Coleridge,  Ancfent  Manner. 

Slow  sinks,  more  lovely  ere  his  race  be  run, 
Along  Morea's  hills  the  setting  sun : 
Not  as  in  Northern  climes  obscurely  bright, 
But  one  unclouded  blaze  of  living  light. 

Byron,  The  Corsair,  in.  1. 

2.  Anything  eminently  splendid. 

Sun  and  moon.     Old  game  so  called. 

A  kinde  of  play  wherein  two  companies  of  boyes 
holding  hands  all  iu  a  rowe  do  pull  with  hard  holde 
one  another,  till  one  side  be  overcome  ;  it  is  called 
sunne  and  moone.—Nomenclator :  1585.  (Nares  by 
H.  and  W.) 

Under  the  sun.     In  the  world. 

There  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun. — Ecclesi- 
astes,  i.  9. 

Sublunary,  a  single  word,  is  its  equiva- 
lent, when,  with  a  change  of  objects,  we 
use  a  similar  expression. 
Sun.  v.  a.     Expose  to  the  sun ;  warm  in 
the  sun. 

The  cry  to  shady  delve  him  brought  at  last, 
Where  Mammon  earst  did  sun  his  treasury. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
What  'aim'st  thou  at  ?  and  whither  tends  this 

care? 

In  what  thy  utmost  good?  delicious  fare; 
And  then  to  sun  thyself  in  open  air. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Persiug,  iv,  35. 
Fame,  wisdom,  love,  and  power  were  miiie, 

And  health  and  youth  possessed  me ; 
My  goblets  blushed  with  rosy  wine, 

And  lovely  forms  caressed  me ; 
I  sunn'd  my  heart  in  beauty's  eyes, 

And  felt  my  soul  grow  tender; 

All  earth  can  give,  or  mortal  prize, 

Was  mine  of  regal  splendour. 

Byron,  Hebrew  Melodies. 
There  was  no  blood  upon  her  maiden  robes 
Sunn'd  by  those  orient  skies  ; 
But  round  about  the  circles  of  the  globes 

Of  her  keen  eyes. 

And  in  her  raiment's  hem  was  traced  in  flame 
Wisdom,  a  name  to  shake 
All  evil  dreams  of  power.        Tennyson,  The  Poet. 

Sunbeam,  s.     Ray  of  the  sun. 

The  Roman  eagle,  wing'd 
From  the  spungy  south  to  this  part  of  the  west, 
Vanish' <1  in  the  sunbeams. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 
Gliding  through  the  ev'n 

On  a  sunbeam.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  556. 

There  was  a  God,  a  being  distinct  from  this  visible 
world;  and  this  was  a  truth  wrote  with  a  sunbeam, 
legible  to  all  mankind,  and  received  by  universal 
consent. — South,  Sermons. 

Sunbear.  s.  In  Zoology.  Small  kind  of 
bear,  found  within  the  tropics,  of  the  genus 
Helarctos,  better  Heliarctos  (Gr.  »}Aioc  = 
sun  +  apKroc  =  bear). 

The  crown  of  the  third  lower  molar  is  contracted 
posteriorly,  and  supported  by  two  connate  tangs ;  it 
is  relatively  smallest  in  the  sun-bears,  and  largest  in 
the  great  Lrsus  spelseus.— Owen,  Anatomy  of  Verte- 
brates, vol.  iii.  p.  335. 

Sunbeat.  part.  adj.  Shone  on  fiercely  by 
the  sun. 

As  sun-beat  snow  so  let  them  thaw. 

Sandys,  Paraphrase  of  the  Psalms,  p.  91. 
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Its  length  runs  level  with  the  Atlantick  main, 
And  wearies  fruitful  Nilus  to  convey 
His  sunbeat  waters  by  so  long  a  way. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal. 

Sunbird.  s.  In  Zoology.  Bird  of  the  genus 
Cinnyris. 

Order  iv.  Fam.  in.  Tenuirostres,  Sunbird,  Creeper, 
Nuthatch. — Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. 
Sunbow.  s.     Iris  differing  from  the  rainbow 
in  being  formed  by  the  water  which  refracts 
the  rays  of  the  sun  arising  from  water  iu 
its  ascent;  i.e.  from  cataracts,  mists,  &c., 
rather  than  its  descent,  as  in  rain. 

It  is  not  noon — the  sunbow's  rays  still  arch 
The  torrent  with  the  many  hues  of  heaven, 
And  roll  the  sheeted  silver's  waving  column 
O'er  the  crag's  headlong  perpendicular, 
And  fling  its  lines  of  foaming  light  along, 
And  to  and  fro,  like  the  pale  courser's  tail, 
The  giant  steed,  to  be  bestrode  by  Death, 
As  told  in  the  Apocalypse. 

The  iris  is  formed  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  over  the 
lower  part  of  the  Alpine  torrents ;  it  is  exactly  like  a 
rainbow  come  down  to  pay  a  visit,  and  so  close  that 
you  may  walk  into  it;  this  effect  lasts  till  noon. 
Before  ascending  the  mountain,  went  to  the  torrent ; 
the  sun  upon  it  forming  a  rainbow  of  the  lower  part 
of  all  colours,  but  principally  purple  and  gold,  the 
bow  moving  as  you  move.  I  never  saw  anything 
like  this  ;  it  is  only  in  the  sunshine.— Byron,  Man- 
fred, ii.  a,  and  note. 

The  smoke  and  the  jar  of  the  battle  stain  the  clear 
air  with  sunbows  — Shelley,  A  Vision  of  the  Sea. 

Sunbright.  adj.  Resembling  the  sun  in 
brightness. 

Gathering  up  himself  out  of  the  mire, 
With  his  uneven  wings  did  fiercely  fall 
Upon  his  sunbright  shield.  Spenser. 

Now  would  I  have  thee  to  my  tutor: 
How  and  which  way  I  may  bestow  myself, 
To  be  regarded  in  her  sunbright  eye. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  1. 
High  in  the  midst,  exalted  as  a  god, 
The  apostate  in  his  sunbright  chariot  sat, 
Idol  of  majesty  divine!  inclosed 
"With  flaming  cherubims,  and  golden  shields. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  99, 
Sunburn,  v.  a.     Discolour  or  scorch  by  the 
sun ;  tan  ;  freckle. 

The  tumults  and  arms  did  sunburn  its  beauty, 
although  they  did  not  wholly  blast  and  burn  it. — 
Bishop  Gauden,  Anti-Baal-Berith,  p.  179  :  1661. 

Sunburning.  s.  Effect  of  the  sun  upon  theface. 

If  thou  canst  love  a  fellow  of  this  temper,  Kate, 
whose  face  is  not  worth  sunburning,  let  thine  eye 
be  thy  cook.— Shakespear,  Henry  V.  v.  2. 

The  heat  of  the  sun  may  darken  the  colour  of  the 
skin,  which  we  call  sunburning. — Boyle. 

Sunburnt,  part.  adj. 

1.  Tanned  ;  discoloured  by  the  sun. 

Where  such  radiant  lights  have  shone, 
No  wonder  if  her  cheeks  be  grown 
Sunburnt  with  lustre  of  her  own.  Cleaveland. 

Sunburnt  and  swarthy  though  she  be, 
She'll  fire  for  winter  nights  provide. 

Dry  den,  Translation  from  Horace,  epode  ii. 

One  of  them,  older  and  more  sunburnt  than  the 
rest,  told  him  he  had  a  widow  in  his  line  of  life. — 
Addison,  Spectator. 

Sunburnt  his  cheek,  his  forehead  high  and  pale 
The  sable  curls  in  wild  profusion  veil. 

Byron,  The  Corsair,  canto  i. 

2.  Scorched  by  the  sun. 

How  many  nations  of  the  sunburnt  soil 
Does  Niger  bless?  how  many  drink  the  Nile? 

Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

Sunclad.  part.  adj.  Clothed  in  radiance ; 
bright. 

To  him,  that  dares 

Arm  his  profane  tongue  with  contemptuous  words 
Against  the  sun-clad  power  of  Chastity, 
Fain  would  I  something  say.       Milton,  Comus,  780. 

Sunday,  s.  Day  anciently  dedicated  to  the 
sun  ;  first  day  of  the  week ;  Christian  sab- 
bath. 

If  thou  wilt  needs  thrust  thy  neck  into  a  yoke, 
wear  the  print  of  it,  and  sigh  away  Sundays. — Shake- 
.spear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  i.  ] . 

An'  she  were  not  kin  to  me,  she  would  be  as  fair 
on  Friday  as  Helen  is  on  Sunday.— Id.,  Troilus  and 
Cressida,  i.  1. 

At  prime  they  enter'd  on  the  Sunday  morn  ; 
JUich  tap'stry  spread  the  streets. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii,  103. 
Our  ardent  labours  for  the  toys  we  seek. 
Join  night  to  day,  and  Sunday  to  the  week. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  v.  101. 

Sunder,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  sundriun.]  Part; 
separate ;  divide. 

It  issundred  from  the  main  land  by  a  sandy  plain. 
— Carew. 
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Sho  that  should  all  parts  to  reunion  bow, 
She  that  had  all  tnagnetick  force  alone, 
To  draw  and  fasten  sundred  parts  in  one.      Dottne. 
When  both  the  chiefs  are  sunder'd  from  the  fight, 
Then  to  the  lawful  king  restore  his  right.     Dryden. 

The  enormous  weight  was  cast. 
Which  Grantor's  body  sunder'd  at  the  waist. 

Id.,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Metamor- 
phoses, b.  xii. 

Bears,  tigers,  wolves,  the  lion's  angry  brood, 
Whom  heaven  endued  with  principles  of  blood, 
He  wisely  sunder'd  from  the  rest,  to  yell 
In  forests.  Ibid.  The  Pythagorean  Philosophy. 

Bring  me  the  lightning,  give  me  thunder;  . . . 
Jove  may  kill,  but  ne'er  shall  sunder.  Granville. 
Sunder.  Entered  in  the  previous  editions  as 
a  substantive.  Unless,  however,  we  look 
upon  it  as  the  singular  form  of  sundries 
(which  is  better  connected  with  sundry),  it 
is  difficult  to  treat  it  as  such.  In  in  sunder, 
the  construction  is  that  of  in  two,  as  '  He 
broke  it  in  two,1  or  '  in  twain j '  and  the 
same  is  the  case  with  a-sundtr.  Hence,  it 
is  an  element  in  an  adverbial  combination, 
rather  than  either  a  noun  or  an  adverb. 
Sundries  =  sundry  things,  is  a  substantive 
in  the  way  that  blacks  =  black  men,  is  one : 
i.e.  a  substantive  of  adjectival  origin,  but 
substantival  inasmuch  as  it  takes  a  plural 
form. 

He  breaketh  the  bow,  and  cuttetb.  the  spear  in 
sunder.— Psalms,  xlvi.  9. 

Sundew.  *.  In  Botany.    Native  plant  of  the 
genus  Drosera. 

Sundew.— This  is  a  most  singular  and  beautiful 
genus  of  plants,  whose  leaves  are  ornamented  with 
red  glandular  hairs,  discharging  from  their  ends  a 
drop  of  viscid  acrid  juice,  which,  from  its  resem- 
blance to  dew,  has  given  rise  to  the  common  and 
generic  name.  These  hairs  are  so  irritable  as  to 
contract  when  touched,  imprisoning  insects,  after 
the  manner  of  Dionaea  muscipula.  In  their  native 
state  they  are  found  growing  on  mossy  turfy  bogs. 
They  are  all  increased  by  seeds,  which  should  be  al- 
lowed to  sow  themselves.  There  are  three  indi- 
genous species,  all  perennials.  The  leaves  are  either 
undivided  or  lobed,  entire  ;  flowers  tormina!,  race- 
mose, rarely  solitary;  petals  red  or  white.— C.  W. 
Johnson,  Farmer's  Cyflopcedia. 

Sundial,    s.     Marked  plate   on   which  the 
shadow  points  the  hour. 

All  your  graces  no  more  shall  you  have, 
Than  a  sundial  in  a  grave.  Donne. 

The  body,  though  it  really  moves,  yet  not  chang- 
ing perceivable  distance,  seems  to  stand  still;  as  is 
evident  in  the  shadows  of  sundials. — Locke. 

Sundown,  s.     Sunset. 

At  sundown  the  vampires,  bats,  and  goatsuckers, 
dart  from  their  lonely  retreat,  and  skim  along  the 
trees  on  the  river's  bank. —  Waterton,  Wanderings 
in  South  America, 

Sundrled.  part.  adj.     Dried  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun. 

The  building  is  of  sun-dried  brick.— Sir  T.  Her- 
bert, Relation  of  some  Years'  Travels  into  Africa 
and  the  Great  Asia,  p.  162. 
Sundries.  s.     See  Sunder. 

Small  sundries  as  per  journal,  but  these  incessant 
ones. — Carlyle,  History  of  the  French  Revolution, 
pt.  ii.  b.  ii.  ch.  iv. 

Sundry,  adj.    Several ;  more  than  one. 

Th;it  law,  which,  as  it  is  Laid  up  in  the  bosom  of 
God,  we  call  eternal,  receiveth,  according  unto  the 
different  kind  of  things  which  are  subject  unto  it, 
different  and  sundry  kinds  of  names.— Hooker,  Ec- 
clesiastical Polity. 

Not  of  one  nation  was  it  peopled,  but  of  sundry 
people  of  different  manners.—  Spenser. 

But,  dallying  in  this  place  so  long,  why  dost  thou 

dwell, 
So  many  sundry  things  here  having  yet  to  tell  ? 

Drayton. 

He  caused  him  to  be  arrested  upon  complaint  of 
sundry  grievous  oppressions.— Sir  J.  Davies,  Dis- 
course on  the  State  of  Ireland. 
How  can  she  several  bodies  know, 

If  in  herself  a  body's  form  she  bear  ? 
How  can  a  mirrour  sundry  faces  show, 

If  from  all  shapes  and  forms  it  be  not  clear? 

Id.,  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

I  have  composed  sundry  collects,  as  the  Adven- 
tual,  Quadragesimal,  Paschal  or  Pentecostal.  — 
Bishop  Sanderson. 

Sundry  foes  the  rural  realm  surround. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgia,  i.  264. 

Sunfish.  s.  In  Icthyology.   Fish  of  the  genus 
Orthagoriscus. 

The  sun-fish,  as  this  species  has  been  called,  from 
the  two-fold  circumstances  of  its  circular  form  and 
shining  surface,  though  occurring  but  occasionally, 
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may  be  said  to  have  been  taken  from  John  o'Groat's 
to  the  Land's  End. . . .  Mr.  Couch  says  the  short- 
sun-Jish  is  migratory,  keeping  probably  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  feeding  on  seaweeds  in  its  ordinary  habits ; 
but  in  calm  weather  it  mounts  to  the  surface,  and 
lies,  perhaps  asleep,  with  its  head,  and  even  its  eyes, 
above  the  water,  floating  with  the  tide.  Mr.  Couch 
has  known  the  sun-fish  make  powerful  but  awkward 
efforts  to  escape  when  attacked,  bending  and  di- 
recting its  motions  in  various  ways. — Yarrell,  His- 
tory of  British  Fishes. 

Sunflower,  s.      In   Botany.      Plant  of  the 
genus  Helianthemum. 

The  sunjlower  . . .  appears  to  possess  far  more 
profitable  qualities  than  were  hitherto  supposed, 
and,  besides  forming  a  beautiful  object  in  a  bed  of 
flowers,  it  may  be  cultivated  with  advantage,  and 
applied  to  many  useful  purposes.  An  acre  of  land 
will  contain  25,000  sunjlower  plants,  at  twelve  inches 
distant  from  each  other.  The  produce  will  be  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  mode  of  culti- 
vation ;  but  the  average  has  been  found  to  be  fifty 
bushels  of  the  seed  per  acre,  which  will  yield  fifty 
gallons  of  oil.  The  oil  is  excellent  for  table  use, 
burning  in  lamps,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  soaps. 
The  marc  or  refuse  of  the  seeds,  after  the  oil  has 
been  expressed,  made  into  cake,  will  produce  1,500 
Ibs.,  and  the  stalks,  when  burnt  for  alkali,  will  give 
10  per  cent,  of  potassa.  The  green  leaves  of  the 
sunflower,  when  dried  and  burnt  to  powder,  make 
excellent  fodder  for  milch  cows,  mixed  with  bran. — 
C.  W.  Johnson,  Farmer's  Cyclopedia. 
Heavily  hangs  the  broad  sunflower, 

Over  its  grave  in  the  earth  so  chilly; 
Heavily  hangs  the  hollyhock, 

Heavily  hangs  the  tiger-lily.  Tennyson. 

Sunless,    adj.        Wanting    sun ;     wanting 
warmth. 

He  thrice  happy  on  the  sunless  side, 
Beneath  the  whole  collected  shade  reclines. 

TJiomson. 
Sunlight,  s.     Light  of  the  sun. 

Where  highest  woods,  impenetrable 
To  star  or  sunlight,  spread  their  umbrage  broad. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  1086. 
See  where  the  child  of  Heaven,  with  winged  feet, 
Buns  down  the  slanted  sunlight  of  the  dawn. 

Shelley,  Prometlieus  Unbound. 
Woman  is  the  lesser  man,  and  all  thy  passions 

matched  with  mine, 

Are  as  moonlight  unto  sunlight,  and  as  water  unto 

wine.  Tennyson,  Locksley  Hall. 

Doubtless  it  is  all  crude  enough ;  all  illuminated 

by  an  impure   barbaric  splendour;    not  the  soft 

peaceful  brightness  of  sunlight,  but  the  red  resinous 

glare  of  playhouse  torches.— Carlyle,  Critical  and 

Miscellaneous  Essays,  Writings  of  Werner. 

Sunlike.  adj.     Resembling  the  sun. 

She  came,  as  if  Aurora  faire 
Out  of  the  East  had  newly  made  repaire, 
Making  a  sun-like  light  with  golden  shine 
Of  her  bright  beauty  in  the  gazers'  cine. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  781 

The  qwantity  of  Jight  in  this  bright  luminary 

and  in  the  sunlike  fixt  stars,  must  be  continually 

decreasing. — Cheyne. 

Sunning:,    verbal  abs.     Lying,    basking  in, 

state  of  being  exposed  to,  the  sun. 

How  dost  thou  imagine 

This  town  will  use  us,  that  hath  stood  so  long 
Out  against  Wolfort? — E'en  to  hang  us  both 
Upon  the  walls  a-sunning,  to  make  crow's-meat. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Beggar's  Bush,  ii.  1 

Sunny,  adj. 

1.  Resembling  the  sun  ;  bright. 

The  eldest,  that  Fidelia  hight, 
Like  sunny  beams  threw  from  her  crystal  face. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen 
My  decay'd  fair 
A  sunny  look  of  his  would  soon  repair. 

Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  ii.  1, 
The  chemist  feeds 

Perpetual  flames,  whose  unresisted  force 
O'er  sand  and  ashes  and  the  stubborn  Hint 
Prevailing,  turns  into  a  fusile  sea, 
That  in  his  furnace  bubbles  sunny  red. 

J.  Philips,  Cyder,  ii.  333. 

Running  through  all  this  bewilderment,  a  deeper 
insight  detects  not  only  a  vein  of  the  most  exube- 
rant wit,  but  often  the  sunniest  and  most  delicate 
fancy,  and  the  truest  tenderness  and  depth  of  feel- 
ing.— Craik,  History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  i 
p.  552. 

Our  friend  was  quite  silent  excepting  a  grunt  oc- 
casionally, and  stuck  constantly  to  his  work  ;  when 
he  heard  a  step  near,  and  looking  up,  saw  a  young 
gentleman  approaching  the  grave,  whose  light  step, 
sunny  face,  and  bright  eye,  contrasted  very  strik- 
ingly with  the  place.— Ilannay.  Singleton  Fontenoy 

2.  Exposed  to  the  sun;  bright  with  the  sun. 

About  me  round  I  saw 

Hill,  dale,  and  shady  woods,  and  sunny  plains, 
And  liquid  lapse  of  murin'rinu  streams. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vin.  2C1 
Him  walking  on  a  sunny  hill  he  found. 

Id.,  Paradise  Regained,  iv.  «7 
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The  filmy  gossamer  now  flits  no  more, 
Nor  halcyons  bask  on  the  short  sunny  shore. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Qeorgics,  i.  513. 

But  what  avail  her  unexhausted  stores. 
Her  blooming  mountains  and  her  sunny  shores, 
With  all  the  gifts  that  heaven  and  earth  impart, 
The  smiles  of  nature,  and  the  charms  of  art, 
'While  proud  oppression  in  her  vallies  reigns. 
And  tyranny  usurps  her  happy  plains  ? 

Addtson,  tetter  from  Italy  to  Lord  Halifax. 
From  Greenland's  icy  mountains, 

To  India's  coral  strand  ; 
Where  Afric's  sunny  fountains 

Roll  down  their  golden  sand; 
From  many  an  ancient  river, 

Prom  many  a  palmy  plain, 
They  call  us  to  deliver 

Their  land  from  error's  chain. 

Bishop  Heber,  Missionary  Hymn. 

3.  Coloured  by  the  sun. 

Her  sunny  locks 
Hang  on  her  temples  like  a  golden  fleece. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 
Sunpan.  s.     Evaporating  pan  for  preparing 
clay  for  pottery. 

The  discovery  of  the  use  of  pounded  flint  for  the 
body  of  earthenware,  in  1720,  above-mentioned,  was 
the  cause  of  great  improvements  in  its  manufac- 
ture. There  was  a  considerable  demand  for  the 
ware  formed  of  the  Devonshire  (Biddeford)  clay  and 
flint,  between  1730  and  1740.  About  this  time  the 
sun-pans,  or  tanks  in  which  the  clay  was  left  to  be- 
couitj  fit  for  use,  were  superseded  by  the  use  of  the 
slip-kiln,  in  which  the  clays  were  boiled  or  sim- 
mered.— Catalogue  of  Specimens,  Hyde  Park  Exhi- 
bition. 

Sunproof,  adj.     Impervious  to  sunlight. 
This  shade,  sunproof,  is  yet  no  proof  for  thee. 

Peele,  David  and  Bethsabe. 
Thick  arms 

Of  darksome  yew,  sun-proof.  Marston,  Sophonisba 
Sunrise,  s.     Sunrising. 

We  now  believe  the  Copernican  system;  yet,  upon 
ordinary  occasions,  we  shall  still  use  the  popular 
terms  of  sunrise  and  sunset.— Bentley. 

Sunrising:.  s. 

1.  Morning;  appearance  of  the  sun. 

Send  out  a  pursuivant 

To  Stanley's  regiment ;  bid  him  bring  his  power 
Before  sunrising.        Shakespear.  Richard  III.  v.  8. 
They  intend  to  prevent  the  sunrising.— I.  Walton, 
Complete  Angler. 

2.  East. 

In  those  days  the  giants  of  Libanus  mastered  all 
nations,  from  the  sunrising  to  the  sunset.— Sir  W. 
Raleigh,  History  of  the  World. 
Sunset,  s. 

1.  Close  of  the  day  ;  evening. 

When  the  sun  sets  the  air  doth  drizzle  dew; 
But  for  the  sunset  of  my  brother's  sou 
It  rains  downright. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  5. 
The  stars  are  of  greater  use  than  lor  men  to  gaze 
on  after  sunset. — Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

At  sunset  to  their  ship  they  make  return, 
And  snore  secure  on  deck  till  rosy  morn. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  First  Book 

of  the  Iliad,  649. 

[The  Muse,]  observant  of  the  parting  ray, 
Eyes  the  calm  sunset  of  thy  various  day. 

Pope,  Epistle  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford. 

2.  West. 

(For  example  see  S  u  n  r  i  s  i  n  g,  2.) 
Sunshine.  *.     [A.S.  sMwscm.]  Action  of  the 
sun ;  place  where  the  heat  and  lustre  of  the 
sun  are  powerful. 

That  man  that  sits  within  a  monarch's  heart, 
And  ripens  in  the  sunshine  of  his  favour. 
Would  he  abuse  the  countenance  of  the  king, 
Alack,  w<bat  mischiefs  might  be  set  abroach, 
In  shadow  of  such  greatness ! 

Skakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  2. 
He  had  been  many  years  in  that  sunshine,  when  a 
new  comet  appeared  in  court.  —Lord  Clarendon, 
History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Sight  no  obstacle  found  here,  nor  shade, 
But  all  sunshine,  as  when  his  beams  at  noon 
Culminate  from  the  equator. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  615. 
I  that  in  his  absence 
Blazed  like  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude, 
Now  iii  his  brighter  sunshine  am  not  seen. 

Sir  J.  Denhain,  The  Sophy. 
Nor  can  we  this  weak  shower  a  tempest  call, 
But  drops  of  heat  that  in  the  sunshine  fall. 

Dryden,  To  the  Lord  Chancellor  Hyde,  127. 
The  more  favourable  you  are  to  me,  the  more  dis- 
tinctly I  see  my  faults:  spots  and  blemishes  art) 
never  so  plainly  discovered  as  in  the  brightest  sun- 
shine. — Pope. 
Those  sniilos  unto  the  moodiest  mind, 

Their  own  true  joy  impart; 
Their  sunshine  leaves  a  glow  behind. 
That  lightens  o'er  the  heart. 

Byron,  Hebrew  Melodies. 
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Used  adjectivally. 

The  cases  prevent  the  bees  getting  abroad  upon 
every  sunshine  ^ -Mortimer,  Husbandry. 
Sunshiny,  adj. 

1.  Bright  with  the  sun. 

About  ten  in  the  morning,  in  sunshiny  weather, 
we  took  several  sorts  of  paper  stained.— Boyle. 

We  have  hmd  nothing  but  sunshiny  days,  and 
daily  walks  from  eight  to  twenty  miles  a  day.— 
C.  Lamb,  Letter  to  Coleridge. 
Ye  violets  I  scatter. 

Now  turn  into  eye*  I 
And  thou.  sunshiny  water, 

Of  blood  Uke  the  guise.  . 

Byron,  The  Deformed  Transformed,  pt.  i.  s.  i 

I  can  read  the  Beggar's  Bush  from  morning  to 
ntaht.  How  sylvan  and  sunshiny  it  is  \-Coleridpe 
Table  Talk.  ' 

The  Scotch  gardener . . .  found  the  Ribbons  eat- 
in*  peaches  in  a  sunshiny  morning  at  the  south- 
wall,  and  had  his  ears  boxed  when  he  remonstratee 
about  this  attack  on  his  property.— Thackeray 
Vanity  Fair. 

2.  Bright  like  the  sun. 

The  fruitful-headed  beast,  amazed 
At  flashing  beams  of  that  sunshiny  shield, 
Became  stark  blind,  and  all  his  senses  dazed, 
That  down  he  tumbled.         Spenser,  Faerie  Queen 
Sunstroke.   .«.     In  Medicine.    See  extract  : 
(coup'de-soleil,  French  for  xtrohe-of-the- 
tun,  often  used,  unnecessarily,  instead). 

Sunstroke  [is]  a  sudden  seizure  of  vertigo,  with 
intense  headache,  constriction  or  oppression  in  the 
thorax,  flushed  or  livid  countenance  and  vomiting, 
followed  by  almost  instant  death ;  or  by  lethargy, 
sopor,  or  coma,  or  convulsions,  caused  by  exposure  to 
the  sun's  rays,  or  to  a  very  high  temperature.  These 
effects  of  a  powerful  sun  have  been  noticed  from 
the  earliest  periods  of  history.  Two  instances  ol 
this  sudden  seizure  are  related  in  the  Bible,  and 
have  been  quoted  by  Sir  Ranald  Martin.  . . .  'Sun- 
stroke.— "  And  Manasses  was  her  husband,  of  her 
tribe  and  kindred,  who  died  in  the  barley  harvest. 
For  as  he  stood  overseeing  them,  and  bound  sheaves 
in  the  field,  the  heat  came  upon  his  head,  and  he 
fell  on  his  bed,  and  died  in  the  city  of  Bethulia." 
(Judith,  viii.  3.) . .  ."And  when  the  cnild  was  grown, 
it  fell  on  a  dav.  that  he  went  out  to  his  father  to  the 
reapers.  Ana  he  said  unto  his  father,  My  head,  my 
head ;  and  he  said  to  a  lad,  Carry  him  to  his  mother. 
And  when  he  had  taken  and  Drought  him  to  his 
mother,  he  sat  on  her  knee  till  noon,  and  then  he 
died."  (2  Kings,  iv.  18-21.)'  Sunstroke  was  fre- 
quently fatal  amongst  the  crusaders,  not  only  in 
Syria  and  Palestine,  but  also  in  the  countries 
through  which  they  passed.  It  has  always  been 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  mortality,  especially 
in  modern  times,  in  armies  during  hot  seasons,  and 
in  warm  countries,  their  dress,  Ac.,  especially  in  the 
Kriirlish  armies,  favouring  the  injurious  effects  of 
exposure.  —  Copland,  Dictionary  of  Practical  Me- 
dicine. 

Sunstead.    ».      Solstice   (the  two  words 

being  translations  of  one  another).     Rare. 

The  summer  sunnestead  fallcth  out  alwaies  [in 

Italy]  to  be  iust  upon  the  foure  and  twentieth  day 

of  June,  at  what  time  as  the  sun  is  entered  eight 

degree*  within  Cancer.— Holland,  Translation  of 

PUny,  b.  xviii.  c,  28.    ( Rich) . 

Sup.  v.  a.  [*tp.]  Drink  by  mouthfuls ;  drink 
by  little  at  a  time  ;  sip. 

Then  took  the  angry  witch  her  golden  cup, 
Which  still  she  bore  replete  with  raagick  arts, 
Death  and  despair  did  many  thereof  sup. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
There  I'll  find  a  purer  air 
To  feed  my  life  with;  there  111  sup 
Balm  and  nectar  in  my  cup.  Craxhaw. 

We  saw  it  smelling  to  everything  set  in  the  room] 
and  when  it  had  smelt  to  them  all,  it  supped  up  the 
milk.— Ray. 

He  call'd  for  drink ;  you  saw  him  sup 
Potable  gold  in  golden  cup.  Swift. 

Sup.  ».  n.     [Fr.  souper.]     Eat  the  evening 
meal. 

When  they  had  supped,  they  brought  Tobias  in.— 
Tobit.  viii.  1. 

You'll  sup  with  me  ?— 
Anger's  my  meat ;  I  sup  upon  myself, 
And  so  shall  starve  with  feeding. 

Sliakespear,  Coriolanut,  iv.  2. 

There  s  none  observes,  much  less  repines, 
How  often  this  man  sups  or  dines.  Carew 

Late  returning  home,  he  supp'd  at  ease.    Dryden. 

I  see  all  the  pilgrims  in  the  Canterbury  Tales  as 
dl8t>»ctly  as  if  I  had  supped  with  them.— Id.,  Tales 
and  Fables,  preface. 

•up.  P.  a.    Treat  with  supper. 

He's  almost  supp'd;  why  have  you  left  the  cham- 
*      »vf  j,    ,  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.T. 

Sup  them  well  and  look  unto  them  all 

Id.,  Taming  of  (he  Shrew,  induction,  sc.  1. 
Let  what  you  have  within  be  brought  abroad 
To  sup  the  stranger. 

Chapman,  Translation  oftlie  Odyssey. 
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Sup.  s.    Small  draught ;  mouthful  of  liquor. 
Tom  Thumb  had  got  a  little  sup. 
And  Tomalin  scarce  kist  the  cup, 
Yet  had  their  brains  so  fast  lock'd  up, 
That  they  rernernber'd  nothing. 

Drayton,  Nympnidia. 

A  pigeon  saw  the  picture  of  a  glass  with  water 

in  't,  and  flew  eagerly  up  to  't  for  a  sup  to  quench 

her  thirst.— Sir  R.  V Estrange. 

Super.     Latin  for  above  ;   common   as  the 

first  element  in  a  compound ;  where,  like 

Sub.  it  has  two  senses,  that  of  an  adverb, 

and  that  of  a  preposition.    As  the  former 

it  means  more  than  another,  more  than 

enough,   in  excess,   denoting  degree;    as 

the  latter,  it  means  on  the  top  of,  above 

anything,  denoting  physical  superposition. 

Contrast     superabound  =  be     excessively 

abundant;  with  superscribe  =  write  on,  or 

above,  anything. 

For  its  etymological  connexion  with  sw&, 
(compare  Greek  v-xip  and  iuro)  see  under 
Sublime. 

Used  alone  as  a  colloquial,  or  con- 
temptuous, equivalent  of  the  full  com- 
pound. 

They  took  care  to  employ  responsible  men  for 
their  collectors,  by  which  means  their  accompts 
have  been  made  up  with  very  little  supers  upon 
any  officer.— Davenant,  Discourses,  i.  77.   (Ord  MS.) 
Siiperable.  adj.     [Lat.  superabilis ;  Fr.  su- 
perable.~\    Conquerable;  that  may  be  over- 
come :    (the    negative  compound   Insu- 
perable commoner). 

Antipathies  are  generally  superable  by  a  single 
effort.— Johnson,  Rambler,  no.  126. 

Superabound.  v.n.  Be  exuberant;  be  stored 
with  more  than  enough. 

This  case  returneth  again  at  this  time,  except  the 
clemency  of  his  majesty  superabound. — Jiacon. 

She  sitperabounds  with  corn,  which  is  quickly 
convertible  to  coin. — Howell. 
Superabundance,   s.     More  than  enough  : 
great  quantity. 

The  precipitation  of  the  vegetative  terrestrial 
matter  at  the  deluge  amongst  the  sand,  was  to  re- 
trench the  luxury  and  superabundance  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  earth.—  Woodward. 

Superabundant,  adj.  Being  more  than 
enough. 

So  much  superabundant  zeal  could  have  no  other 
design  than  to  damp  that  spirit  raised  against  Wood. 
—Swift. 

Superabundantly,  adv.  In  a  superabun- 
dant manner;  more  than  adequately  or 
sufficiently. 

Nothing  but  the  uncreated  Infinite  can  ade- 
quately till  and  superabundantly  satisfy  the  desire. 
— Cheyne. 

Snperadd.  v.  a.  [Lat.  superaddo.']  Add 
over  and  above  ;  join  anything  extrinsic. 

The  peacock  laid  it  extremely  to  heart  that  he  had 
not  the  nightingale's  voice  superadded  to  the  beauty 
of  his  plumes.— .Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

The  schools  dispute,  whether  in  morals  the  exter- 
nal action  superadds  anything  of  good  or  evil  to  the 
internal  elicit  act  of  the  will ;'  but . . .  the  enmity  of 
our  judgments  is  wrought  up  to  an  high  pitch  before 
it  rages  in  an  open  denial.— South,  Sermons. 

The  strength  9f  any  living  creature,  in  those  ex- 
ternal motions,  is  something  distinct  from  and  su- 
peradded unto  its  natural  gravity.— Bishop  Wilkins 
Mathematical  Magic. 

They  made  the  walls  of  Paris  didactic,  suasive 
with  an  ever  fresh  periodical  literature,  wherein  he 
that  ran  might  read  :  placard  journals,  placard  lam- 
poons, municipal  ordinances,  royal  proclamations  • 
the  whole  other  or  vulgar  placard-department  su- 
peradded— or  omitted  from  contempt.— (Jarlyle  The 
French  Revolution,  pt.  ii.  b.  i.  ch.  iv. 
Superaddition.  .v. 

1.  Act  of  adding  to  something  else. 

The  fabrick  of  the  eye,  its  safe  and  useful  situa- 
tion, and  the  superaddition  of  muscles,  are  a  certain 
pledge  of  the  existence  of  God.— Dr.  H.  More. 

2.  That  which  is  added. 

Of  these,  much  more  than  of  the  Nicene  super- 
additions,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  being  the  expli- 
cations of  a  father  of  the  church,  and  not  of  a  whole 
universal  council,  they  were  not  necessary  to  be 
explicitly  acknowledged.— Hammond. 

An  animal,  in  the  course  of  hard  labour  seems 
to  be  nothing  but  vessels:  let  the  same  animal  con- 
tinue long  in  rest,  it  will  perhaps  double  its  weight 
and  bulk:  this  superaddition  is  nothing  but  fat  — 
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Snperadvenient.  adj.  [Lat.  adveniens, 
-entis  ;  pres.  part,  of  advenio  ;  from  ad= 
to  +  venio  =  I  come.] 

1.  Coming  to  the  increase  or  assistance  of 
something. 

The  soul  of  man  may  have  matter  of  triumph, 
when  he  has  done  bravely  by  a  superadvenient  as- 
sistance of  his  God. — Dr.  H.  More. 

2.  Coming  unexpectedly. 
Superangelic.  adv.    Having  a  nature,  being, 

or  existence  superior  to  that  of  the  angels ; 
relating  to,  connected  with,  the  world  be- 
yond that  of  the  angels. 

The  celestial  hierarchy  were  as  themselves;  them- 
selves were  formed  and  organised  after  the  pattern 
of  the  great  orders  in  heaven.  The  whole  worship 
of  man,  in  which  they  administered,  was  an  echo  of 
that  above ;  it  represented,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  angehc 
or  superangelic  worship  in  the  empyrean.  All  its 
splendour,  its  lights,  its  incense,  were  but  the  mate- 
rial symbols  ;  adumbrations  of  the  immaterial,  con- 
descending to  human  thought,  embodying  in  things 
cognisable  to  the  senses  of  man  the  adoration  of  the 
beings  close  to  the  throne  of  God. — Milman,  History 
of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  xiv.  ch.  ii. 
Superannuate,  v.  a. 

1.  Impair  or  disqualify  by  age  or  length  of 
life. 

If  such  depravities  be  yet  alive,  deformity  need 
not  despair,  nor  will  the  eldest  hopes  be  ever  super- 
annuated.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

When  the  sacramental  test  was  put  in  execution, 
the  justices  of  peace  through  Ireland,  that  had  laid 
down  their  commissions,  amounted  only  to  a  dozen, 
and  those  of  the  lowest  fortune,  and  some  of  them, 
superannuated. — Swift. 

2.  By  exceeding  a  certain  number  of  years, 
when  it  is  a  condition  for  the  acquirement 
of  anything  that  the  holder  should  not  be 
above  a  certain  age. 

Superannuate,  v.  n.  Last  beyond  the  year ; 
become  superannuated.  Rare. 

The  dying  of  the  roots  of  plants  that  are  annual, 
is  by  the  over-expence  of  the  sap  into  stalk  and 
leaves,  which  being  prevented,  they  will  super- 
annuate. —  Jiacon,  Natural  and  Experimental 
History. 

Superannuation,  s.  State  of  being  disqua- 
lified by  years. 

To  make  cumbrous  collections  of  numberless  par- 
ticulars, merely  because  they  are  fragments ;  and  to 
admire  them  merely  as  they  are  antique ;  is  not  the 
spirit  of  ancient  learning,  but  the  mere  doting  of 
superannuation.— Pownall,  On  Antiquities,  p.  54. 
Superb,  adj.     [Fr.  superbe;  Lat.  superbus  = 
proud.]    Grand;  pompous;  lofty;  august; 
stately ;  magnificent. 

If  you  dine  with  my  lord-mayor  . . . 
Painted  flags,  superb  and  neat, 
Proclaim  you  welcome  to  the  treat. 

Prior,  Alma,  i.  377. 
Superbiate.  v.  a.     Make  proud. 

By  living  under  Pharaoh  how  quickly  Joseph 
learned  the  courtship  of  an  oath !  Italy  binds  a 
villain ;  Spain  superbiates ;  Germany  makes  a 
drunkard,  and  Venice  a  lecher.— Felltham,  Resolves, 
pt.  i.  69.  (Rich.) 

Superbly,  adv.     In  a  superb  mariner. 

Wood's  manuscript  was  very  superbly  bound  and 
emoossed.— T.  Warton,  History  of  English  Poetry, 

111*   'ill. 

Supercargo.  *.  Officer  in  the  ship  whose 
business  is  to  manage  the  trade. 

I  only  wear  it  in  a  land  of  Hectors, 
Thieves,  supercargoes,  sharpers,  and  directors. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  i.  sat.  ii. 
Supercelestial.  adj.     Placed  above  the  fir- 
mament. 

I  dare  not  think  that  any  Supercelestial  heaven, 
or  whatsoever  else,  not  himself,  was  increate  and 
eternal.— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Many  were  for  fetching  down  I  know  not  what 
Supercelestial  waters  for  the  purpose.—  Woodward 
Essay  towards  a  Natural  History  of  the  Earth. 

Superchery.  s.  [  ?  accent.]  Deceit ;  cheat- 
ing. Obsolete;  old  French  rather  than 
English. 

They  bring  nothing  to  the  fight  but  vertue  and 
courage,  without  any  craft,  superchery,  or  braving. 
—lime  s  Storehouse,  p.  102.    (Ord  MS.) 
Supercilious,     adj.       [Lat.    supercilium  = 
brow,  i.e.  parts  above  the cilium  or  eyelash, 
the  contraction  of  which  causes  a  scowl.] 
Haughty;  dogmatical  ;  dictatorial ;  arbi- 
trary ;  despotic;  overbearing. 
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Those  who  are  one  whiln  courteous,  within  a  small 
time  after  are  so  supercilious,  fierce,  and  exceptions, 
that  they  are  short  of  the  true  character  of  friend- 
ship.— South,  Sermons. 

Several  supercilious  criticks  will  treat  an  author 
•with  the  greatest  contempt,  if  he  fancies  the  old 
Romans  wore  a  girdle.— Addison. 

I  took  my  leave,  not  a  little  astonished  at  the  pert 
and  supercilious  behaviour  of  this  stage  player,  who 
had  not  treated  me  with  good  manners ;  and  began 
to  think  the  dignity  of  a  poet  greatly  impaired  since 
the  days  of  Euripides  and  Sophocles.— Smollett,  Ro- 
derick Random. 

Theophilus  was  an  Oriental,  his  enemies  no  doubt 
said,  a  Mohammedan  Sultan  on  the  throne  of  the 
Roman  empire.  Even  his  marriage,  though  to  one 
wife,  had  something  of  the  supercilious  condescen- 
sion of  the  lord  of  a  hareem.  The  most  beautiful 
maidens  of  the  empire  were  assembled,  in  order  that 
Theophilus  might  behold  and  choose  his  bride.  Of 
these,  Eucasia  was  the  loveliest.  Theophilus  paused, 
and  as  he  gazed  oil  her  beauty,  in  a  strange  moralis- 
ing fit  he  said,  with  an  obvious  allusion  to  the  fall, 
'Of  how  much  evil  hath  woman  been  the  cause  f 
The  too  ready  or  too  devout  Eucasia  replied,  with 
as  evident  reference  to  the  Mother  of  God, '  And  of 
how  much  good  ?  '—Milman,  History  of  Latin  Chris- 
tianity, b.  iv.  eh.  riii. 

Superciliously,  adv.  In  a  supercilious 
manner;  haughtily;  dogmatically;  con- 
temptuously. 

He,  who  was  a  punctual  man  in  point  of  honour, 
received  this  address  superciliously  enough,  sent  it 
to  the  king  without  performing  the  least  ceremony. 
— Lord  Clarendon,  Histcry  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

The  Emperor  then  summoned  the  Grand  Masters 
of  the  Temple  and  the  Hospital  and  the  English 
Bishops  of  Winchester  and  Exeter;  he  made  the 
same  statement  to  them.  They  answered,  that  no 
such  treaty  could  be  made  without  the  assent  of  the 
Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  in  his  double  capacity  as 
head  of  the  Syrian  Church  and  Legate  of  the  Pope. 
Frederick  superciliously  replied  that  he  could  dis- 
pense with  the  assent  of  the  Patriarch. — Milman, 
History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  x.  oh.  iii. 

Superciliousness,  s.  Attribute  suggested 
by  Supercilious;  haughtiness;  contemp- 
tuousness. 

They  are  to  be  managed  without  superciliousness. 
South,  Sermons,  vii.  15S. 

Sheeks,  that  is,  such  persons  as  by  their  long 
beards,  prayers  of  the  same  standard,  and  a  kind  of 
Pharisaical  superciliousness,  (which  are  the  great 
virtues  of  the  Mahometan  religion,)  have  purchased 
to  themselves  the  reputation  of  learuiug  and  saints. 
— Maundrell,  Travels,  p.  10. 

Snporconception.  *.  Conception  admitted 
after  another  conception. 

Those  superconceptiims,  where  one  child  was  like 
the  father,  the  other  like  the  adulterer,  seem  idle. — 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Super-consequence,  s.  Remote  conse- 
quence. 

Not  attaining  the  deuteroscppy,  and  second  in- 
tention of  the  words,  they  omit  tiieir  superconse- 
quences  and  coherences.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errours. 

Supercrescence.  s.  That  which  grows  upon 
another  growing  thing. 

Wherever  it  groweth  it  maintains  a  regular  figure, 
like  other  supercrescences,  and  like  such  as,  living 
upon  the  stock  of  others,  are  termed  parasitical 
plants. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Supcreminencn.   *.      Uncommon  degree  of 
eminence;  eminence  above  others  though 
eminent. 
Snpereminency.  s.     Supereminence. 

The  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as  he  is  primate 
over  all  England  and  metropolitan,  lias  a  sttper- 
eminency,M\d  even  some  power  o»er  the  archbishop 
of  York. — Ay/ijje,  Parergon  Juris  Canouici. 
Supereminent.    adj.      Eminent   in    a   high 
degree. 

As  humility  is  in  suitors  a  decent  virtue,  so  the 
testification  thereof  by  such  effectual  acknowledge- 
ments not  only  argueth  a  sound  apprehension  of  his 
superewinent  glory  and  majesty  before  whom  we 
stand,  but  putteth  also  into  his  hands  a  kind  of 
pledge  or  bond  for  security  against  our  unthankful- 
ness. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
Supererogant.  adj.  Supererogatory.  Rare. 

This  commission  was  far  from  being  needless  or 
supererogant. — Stacklwuse,  History  of  the  Bible. 

Sup  ere*ro  gate,  v.  n.  Do  more  than  duty 
requires. 

So  by  an  abbey's  skeleton  of  late, 
I  heard  at)  echo  suf.ererogate 
Through  imperfection,  and  the  voice  restore, 
As  if  she  had  the  hiccup  o'er  and  o'er.     Cleaveland. 

Aristotle  acted  his  own  instructions,  and  his  obse- 
quious sectators  have  sttpereroguled  in  observance.. 
dlanville,  Scepsis  Scientifica. 
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Supererogation,  s.  [Lat.  rogo,  erogo,  =  I 
ask,  demand,  claim  ;  pass.  part,  rogatus  ; 
rogatio,  -onis.']  Performance  of  more  than 
duty  requires. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  works  of  supereroga- 
tion ;  no  man  can  do  more  than  needs,  and  is  his 
duty  to  do,  by  way  of  preparation  for  another  world. 
— Archbishop  Tillotson. 

Supererogative.  adj.     Supererogatory. 

I  can  brook  better  a  fellow  that  hath  bought  his 
new-found  nobility  with  nobles,  than  another  of  an 
high  birth  and  low-stooping  spirit,  who  ean  justly 
brag  of  nothing  of  his  own,  but  lives  upon  the  super- 
erogative  deeds  of  his  ancestors. — Stafford,  Niobe. 
pt.  ii.  p.  61 :  1611. 

Supererogatory,  adj.  Performed  beyond 
the  strict  demands  ,of  duty. 

Supererogatory  services,  and  too  great  benefits 
from  subjects  to  kings,  are  of  dangerous  consequence. 
— Howell. 

Superessentlal.  adj.  Above  the  constitu- 
tion or  existence  of  a  thing. 

It  being  impossible  for  any  nature  to  comprehend 
what  is  supere.ssential,  or  infinitely  above  it. — Ellis, 
Knowledge  of  Divine  Things,  p.  450. 

(See, also, under  Sup ersubstant ial). 
Superethical.  adj.     Transcending  the  ordi- 
nary rules  of  ethics. 

Moral  theology  contains  a  Superethical  doctrine, 
as  some  grave  divines  have  ridiculously  called  it. — 
Lord  Bidingbroke,  Authority  in  Matters  of  Religion. 
(Rich.) 

Superexa.lt.  v.  a.  Exalt  above  the  ordinary 
rate. 

God  having  superexalted  our  Lord, ...  is  there- 
fore said  to  have  seated  him  at  his  right  hand. — 
Barroiv,  Sermons,  serin,  ii.  vol.  ii. 

Superexaltation.  s.  Elevation  above  the 
common  rate. 

In  a  Superexaltation  of  courage,  they  seem  as 
greedy  of  death  as  of  victory. — Holyday. 

Superexcellent.  adj.  Excellent  beyond  com- 
mon degrees  of  excellence. 

We  discern  not  the  abuse:  suffer  him  to  persuade 
us  that  we  are  as  gods,  something  so  super  excellent, 
that  all  must  reverence  and  adore. — Dr.  H.  More, 
Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

Superexcrescence.  s.  Something  super- 
fluously growing. 

As  the  escar  separated  between  the  scarifications, 
I  rubbed  the  Superexcrescence  of  flesh  with  the 
vitriol  stone. —  JViseman,  Surgery. 

Superfetate.  v.  n.  Conceive  after  concep- 
tion. 

The  female  brings  forth  twice  in  one  month,  and 
so  is  said  to  superfetate,  which,  saith  Aristotle,  is 
because  her  eggs  are  hatched  in  her  one  after  an- 
other.—Grew,  Museum. 

Superfetation.  s.  One  conception  following 
another,  so  that  both  are  in  the  womb 
together,  but  come  not  to  their  full  time  for 
delivery  together. 

Superfetation  must  be  by  abundance  of  sap  in 
the  bough  that  putteth  it  forth. — Bacon,  Natural 
and  Experimental  History. 

If  the  Superfetation  be  made  with  considerable 
intermission,  the  latter  most  commonly  becomes 
abortive ;  for  the  first  being  confirmed,  engrosseth 
the  aliment  from,  the  other.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errours. 

Superfete.  v.  n.     Superfetate. 

So  is  my  fancy  quicken'd  by  the  glance 
Of  his  benign  aspect  and  countenance:. 
It  makes  me  pregnant,  and  to  superfete. 

Howell,  Verses  to  King  Charles  I.:  1641. 

Superfete.  v.  a.  Conceive  upon  a  concep- 
tion. 

The  Spaniard  doth  use  to  pause  so  in  his  pro- 
nunciation, that  his  tongue  seldom  foreruns  his 
wit ;  and  his  brain  miiy  very  well  raise  and  super- 
fete  a  second  thought  before  the  first  be  ofl'ered.— 
Howell,  Letters,  iv.  19. 

Supernce.  s.  [Fr.  superjicie ;  Lat.  superfi- 
cies.] Outside;  surface. 

Then  if  it  rise  not  to  the  former  height 
Of  superjlce,  conclude  that  soil  is  light, 
A  proper  ground  for  pasturage  and  vines. 

Dryduii,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  ii.  315. 
Superficial.  a*lj. 

1.  Lying  on  the  surface  ;  not  reaching  below 
the  surface. 

That,  upon  the  superficial  ground,  heat  and 
moisture  cause  putrefaction,  in  England  is  found 
not  true.— Bacon. 

From  these  phenomena  several  have  concluded 
some  general  rupture  in  the  superficial  parts  of  the 
earth.— T.  Burnet,  Tlwory  of  the  Larth. 
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There  is  not  one  infidel  living  so  ridiculous  M 
to  pretend  to  solve  the  pheenomena  of  sight,  or  cogi- 
tation, by  those  fleeting  superficial  films  of  bodies. 
— Bentley. 

2.  Shallow  ;  contrived  to  cover  something. 

This  superficial  tale 
Is  but  a  preface  to  her  worthy  praise. 

Shakespear,  Hmry  VI.  Part  I.  v.  5. 

3.  Shallow  ;  not  profound ;  smattering ;  not 
learned. 

Their  knowledge  is  so  very  superficial,  and  so  ill- 
grounded,  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  describe 
in  what  consists  the  beauty  of  these  works.— Dryden. 

I  have,  for  some  weeks  past,  found  my  head  so 
terribly  confused,  that  it  has  been  with  difficulty  I 
could  think  or  express  myself  on  the  most  super- 
ficial topic.— Slienstone,  Letters.  (Ord  MS.) 

Of  the  superficial  parts  of  the  animal  frame,  I 
know  none  which,  in  its  office  and  structure,  is 
more  deserving  of  attention  than  the  eyelid.— Paley, 
Natural  Theology,  ch.  iii. 

Polydore  [Vergil]  was  a  vain,  superficial  writer, 
who  prided  himself  in  leading  the  way  on  more  topics 
than  the  present.—/.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of  Litera- 
ture, The  Philosophy  of  Proverbs. 

Superficiality,  s.  Quality  of  being  super- 
ficial. 

By  these  salts  the  colours  of  bodies  receive  de- 
grees of  lustre  or  obscurity,  superficiality,  or  pro- 
fundity.— Sir  T.  Browne.  Vulgar  Errours. 

She  despised  superficiality,  and  looked  deeper 
than  the  colours  of  things.— Lamb,  Essays  of  Elia, 
Mrs.  Battle's  Opinions  on  Whist. 

Woe  to  him  . .  .  who  has  no  court  of  appeal  against 
the  world's  judgment !  He  is  a  doomed  man  ; 
doomed  by  conviction  to  hard  penalties ;  nay,  pur- 
chasing acquittal  (too  probably)  by  a  still  harder 
penalty,  that  of  being  a  triviality,  superficiality, 
self-advertiser,  and  partial  or  total  quack,  which  is 
the  hardest  penalty  of  M.—Carlyle,  Critical  and 
Miscellaneous  Essays,  Mirabeau. 

Superficially,  adv.  In  a  superficial  man- 
ner. 

1.  On  the  surface;  not  below  the  surface. 

2.  Without  penetration;  without  close  heed. 

Perspective  hath  been  with  some  diligence  in- 
quired ;  but  the  nature  of  sounds  in  general  hath 
been  superficially  observed.— Bacon,  Natural  and 
Experimental  History. 

His  eye  so  superficially  surveys 
These  things,  as  not  to  mind  from  whence  they 

grow, 
Deep  under  ground.    Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  476. 

3.  Without  going  deep ;    without  searching 
to  the  bottom  of  things. 

You  have  said  well ; 

But  on  the  cause  and  question  uow  in  hand 
Have  glozed  but  superficially. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  2. 
I  have  laid  down  superficially  my  present  thoughts. 
— Dryden. 

Superficies,  s.  [Lat.]  Outside;  surface; 
superfice. 

He  on  her  superficies  stretch'd  his  line.    Sandyt. 
A  convex  mirrour  makes  objects  in  the  middle  to 
come  out  from  the  superficies  :  the  painter  must,  in 
respect  of  the  light  and  shadows  of  his  figures,  give 
them  more  relievo. — Dryden. 
Superfine,  adj.     Eminently  fine. 

Some,  by  this  journey  of  Jason,  understand  the 
mvstery  of  the  philosopher's  stone:  to  which  also 
other  superfine  chymists  draw  the  twelve  labours 
of  Hercules.— Sir  It.  L' Estrange. 

If  you  observe  your  cider,  by  interposing  it 
between  a  candle  and  your  eye,  to  be  very  trans- 
parent, it  may  be  called  superfine.— Mortimer,  Hus- 
bandry. 

Madame  . . .  trains  up  a  youthful  D'Orleans  gene- 
ration in  what  superfinest  morality  one  can.  — 
Carlyle,  History  of  the  French  Revolution,  pt.  i.  b.  i. 
ch.  iii. 

Superfluence.  s.  [Lat.  fluo  =  I  flow ;  pres. 
part.  Jiuens,  -entis.]  More  than  is  neces- 
sary. 

The  Superfluence  of  grace  is  ordinarily  propor- 
tioned to  the  faithful  discharge  of  former  trusts, 
making  use  of  the  foregoing  sufficient  grace.— 
Hammond. 

Superfiuitance.  s.  [Lat. Jiuito,  frequenta- 
tive form  of  fluo. — see  Superfluence.] 
Act  of  floating  above. 

Spermaceti,  which  is  a  superfluitance  on  the  sea, 
is  not  the  sperm  of  the  whale.  —  Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 
Superfluitant.  adj.     Floating  above. 

A  chalky  earth,  beaten  and  steeped  in  water, 
affordeth  a  cream  or  fatness  on  the  top,  and  a  gross 
subsidence  at  tiie  bottom:  out  of  the  cream,  or 
sni>i-i'jluitance,  the  finest  dishes  are  made;  out  of 
the  residence,  the  coarser.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errours. 
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Superfluity.  *.    More  than  enough ;  plenty 
bi'vond  use  or  necessity 

"Having  this  way  eased  the  church, as  they  thought 
of  superfluity,  they  went  on  till  they  had  pluckec 
up  even  theme  things  which  also  had  taken  a  grea 
deal  deeper  root.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

They  are  as  sick  that  surfeit  with  too  much,  as 
they  that  starve  with  nothing;  therefore  it  is  no 
mean  happiness  to  be  seated  in  the  mean :  super 
fluity  comes  sooner  by  white  hairs,  but  competencj 
life*  longer.— Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  2. 

A  quiet  mediocrity  is  still  to  be  preferred  before  a 
troubled  superfluity.— Sir  J.  Suckling. 

Like  the  sun,  let  bounty  spivad  her  ray, 
And  shine  that  superfluity  away. 

•Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  sat.  ii 
Superfluous,  adj.    [Lat.  superfluus ;  fiuo  =  J 
flow.]     Exuberant;   more  than  enough 
unnecessary;  offensive  by  being  more  than 
sufficient. 

I  think  it  superfluous  to  use  any  words  of  a  sub- 
ject so  praised  in  itself  as  it  needs  no  praises.— Sir 
P.  Sidney. 

When  a  thing  ceaseth  to  be  available  unto  the 
end  which  gave  it  being,  the  continuance  of  it  musl 
then  appear  superfluous.  —  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

As  touching  the  ministering  to  the  saints,  it  is 
superfluous  for  me  to  write  to  you.— 2  Corinthians, 
ix.1. 

Our  superfluous  lacqueys  and  our  peasants, 
Who  in  unnecessary  action  swarm 
About  our  squares  of  battle. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iv.  2. 

A  proper  title  of  a  peace,  and  purchased 
At  a  superfluous  rate.  Id.  Henry  VIII.  i.  1. 

Horace  will  our  superfluous  branches  prune, 
Give  us  new  rules,  and  set  our  harps  in  tune. 

Lord  Roscommon. 
If  ye  know, 

Why  ask  ye,  and  superfluous  begin 
Tour  message,  like  to  end  as  much  in  vain  ? 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  831. 

His  conscience  cheer'd  him  with  a  life  well  spent, 
His  prudence  a  superfluous  something  lent, 
"Which  made  the  poor  who  took,  and  poor  who  gave, 
content.  Harte. 

Snperflnx.  *.  [Lat.  Jluxus,  pass.  part,  of 
Jtuo  =  I  flow.]  That  which  is  more  than  is 
wanted. 

Take  physick.  pomp ; 
Expose  thyself  to  feel  what  wretches  feel, 
That  thou  may'st  shake  the  superflux  to  them. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  4. 
Must  we  be  hand  and  glove  with  Dick  Selby  the 
parson,  or  Jack  Selby  the  calico-printer,  because 
W.  S.,  who  is  neither,  put  a  ripe  wit  and  a  critic,  has 
the  misfortune  to  claim  a  common  parentage  with 
them  ?    Let  him  lay  down  his  brothers ;  and  'tis 
odds  but  we  will  cast  him  in  a  pair  of  ours  (we  have 
a  superflux)  to  balance   the  concession.  —  Lamb, 
Essays  of  Elia,  Popular  Fallacies. 
Buperfollatlon.  *.  [Lat.  folium  =  leaf.]    Ex- 
cess of  foliation. 

This,  in  the  pathology  of  plants,  may  be  the  dis- 
ease of  svperfulialwn,  mentioned  by  Theophrastus  ; 
whereby  the  fructifying  juice  is  starved  by  the  excess 
of  leaves.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Miscellanies,  p.  76. 

Superhuman,  adj.  Above  the  nature  or 
power  of  man. 

It  is  easy  for  one  who  has  taken  an  exaggerated 
view  of  his  powers  to  invest  himself  with  a  super- 
human authority.— Mozley,  The  Augustinian  Doc- 
trine of  Predestination. 

Superincumbent,  adj.  Lying  on  the  top  of 
something  else. 

It  is  sometimes  so  extremely-violent,  that  it'forces 
the  superincumbent  strata ;  breaks  them  through- 
out, and  thereby  perfectly  undermines  and  ruins 
their  foundations.—  Woodward. 

Superinduce,  v.  a. 
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Bring  in  as  in  addition  to  something  else. 

To  superinduce  any  virtue  upon  a  person,  take 
the  living  creature  in  which  that  virtue  is  most 
eminent.—  Bacon. 

Custom  and  corruption  superinduce  upon  us  a 
kind  of  necessity  of  going  on  as  we  began.—  Sir  It. 
L  kit  range. 

Father  is  a  notion  superinduced  to  the  substance 
or  man,  and  refers  only  to  an  act  of  that  thing 
called  man,  whereby  he  contributed  to  the  gene- 
ration of  one  of  his  own  kind,  let  man  be  what  it 
Will.—  Locke. 

Long  custom  of  sinning  superinduces  upon  the 
»oul  new  and  absurd  desires,  like  the  distemper  of 
the  wnil.  feeding  only  upon  tilth  and  corruption.— 
Smith,  Sermons. 

2.  Bring  on  as  a  thing  not  originally  belong- 
ing to  that  on  which  it  is  brought. 

not  c?"tai"ed  in  the  real  existence 
somethluB  extraneous  and  superin- 


In  children,  savages,  and  ill-natured  people,  learn- 


ing not  having  cast  their  native  thoughts  into  ne 
inonlds,  nor  by  superinducing  foreign  doctrine 
confounded  those  fair  characters  nature  had  wn 
ten,  their  innate  notions  might  lie  open.— Locke. 

Observed  facts  are  connected  so  as  to  prqdu 
new  truths,  by  superinducing  upon  them  an  idea 
and  such  truths  are  obtained  by  induction.—  Whe 
well,  Novum  Organon  Renovatum,  b.  i.  aphorism 

An  induction  is  not  the  mere  sum  of  the  fac 
which  are  colligated.  The  facts  are  not  only  brougl 
together,  but  seen  in  a  new  point  of  view.    A  ne 
mental  element  is  superinduced  \  and  a  peculi; 
constitution  and  discipline  of  mind  are  requisite  i 
order  to  make  this  induction.— Ibid. 
Superinduction.    s.     Act  of  superinducing 
A  good  inclination  is  but  the  first  rude  draugl 
of  virtue ;  the  Superinduction  of  ill  habits  quick' 
defaces  it. — South. 
Super  inspect,  v.  a.     Overlook  ;  oversee. 

He  superinspects  the  whole  affair  of  victualling  a 
that  port. — Maydman,  Naval  Speculations  and  Ma 
ritime  Politicks,  p.  123 :  1691. 
Snperinstitution.  s.     One  ecclesiastical  in 
stitution  upon  another :  (as  if  A  be  insti 
tuted  and  admitted  to  a  benefiee  upon 
title,  and  B  be  instituted  and  admitted  b 
the  presentation  of  another). 
Superintend,  v.  a.  Oversee;  overlook ;  tak 
care  of  others  with  authority. 

The  king  will  appoint  a  council,  who  may  super 
intend  the  works  of  this  nature,  and  regulate  wha 
concerns  the  colonies. — Bacon,  Advice  to  Villiers. 

Angels,  good  or  bad,  must  be  furnished  with  pro 
digious  knowledge,  to  oversee  Persia  and  Grecia  o 
old ;  or  if  any  such  superintend  the  affairs  of  Grea 
Britain  now. —  Watts. 

Superintendence,  s.     Superior  care ;  act  o 
overseeing  with  authority. 

An  admirable  indication  of  the  divine  superin 
tendence  and  management.  —  Derham,  Physico 
Theology. 

Snperintendency.  *.     Superintendence. 

Such  an  universal  superintendency  has  the  ey< 
and  hand  of  Providence  over  all,  even  the  mos 
minute  and  inconsiderable  things.— South,  Sermons 

The  Divine  Providence,  which  hath  a  visible 
respect  to  the  being  of  every  man,  is  yet  more  ob 
servable  in  its  superintendency  over  societies.  — 
Grew. 

Superintendent.    *.      One  who   overlooks 
others  authoritatively. 

Our  new  superintendentes  and  ministers. — Mar 
tin,  Marriage  of  Priests,  I.  iii.  b. :  1560. 

_The  world  pays  a  natural  veneration  to  men  01 
virtue,  and  rejoice  to  see  themselves  conducted  by 
those  who  act  under  the  care  of  a  Supreme  Being 
and  who  think  themselves  accountable  to  the  greal 
Judge  and  Superintendent  of  human  affairs.— Addi- 
son. 

I  will  now  suppose  . . .  that  you,  as  the  adviser  ol 
the  family,  have  sent  the  patient  to  the  asylum ;  and 
I  will  now  address  you  in  another  capacity,  I  will 
suppose  that  you  are  the  superintendent  of  the 
asylum  to  which  the  patient  is  sent,  and  I  will 
describe  the  duties  which  would  be  imposed  upon 
you,  and  by  so  doing  I  shall  also  show  you  what 
measures  are  taken  to  prevent  unjust  or  improper 
admission  into  asylums.— Dr.  Sankey,  Lectures  on 
Mental  Diseases,  lect.  xiii. 

Superintendent,    adj.     Overlooking  others 
with  authority. 

Next  to  Brama,  one  Deuendre  is  the  superin- 
tendent deity,  who  hath  many  more  under  him  — 
Bishop  Stillingfleet. 

Superintending:,   part.  adj.      Overseeing; 
governing. 

This  argues  design,  and  a  superintending  wisdom 
power,  and  providence  in  this  special  business  of 
food.— Derham,  Physico-Theology. 
Superinvestiture.  s.    Piece  of  clothing  over 
another ;  secondary  investment.   Hare. 

Not  for  that '  we  should  be  unclothed,'  or  lose  the 
body,   but  clothed  upon '  with  a  Superinvestiture  of 
the  house  from  heaven,  namely  the  divine  light 
which  is  to  enwrap  and  invest  the  mortal  body  as  a 
garment.— Bishop  Horne,  Discourses.  (Rich.) 
Superior,  adj.     [Lat.] 
1.  Higher;  greater  in  dignity  or  excellence  ; 
preferable  or  preferred  to  another. 

In  commending  another,  you  do  yourself  right  • 

for  he  that  you  commend  is  either  superiour  to  you 

in  that  you  commend,  or  inferiour;  if  he  be  infe- 

riour,  if  he  be  to  be  commended,  you  much  more  • 

if  he  be  superiour,  if  he  be  not  to  be  commended' 

you  much  less  glorious.— Bacon.  ' 

Heaven  takes  part  with  the  oppressed,  and  tyrants 

£eL$str'anire  behaviour  to  a  Wrier  power.-Sir 

Superior  beings  above  us,  who  enjoy  perfect  han- 

pmess,  are  more  steadily  determined  in  their  chowe 
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of  good  than  we,  and  yet  they  are  not  less  happy  or 
less  free  than  we  are. — Locke. 

He  laughs  at  men  of  far  superior  understandings 
to  his,  for  not  being  as  well  dressed  as  himself.— 
Swift. 

The  constitution  ...  of  England  must  be  to  inqui- 
sitive men  of  all  countries,  far  more  to  ourselves,  an 
object  of  superior  interest;  distinguished,  espe- 
cially, as  it  is  from  all  free  governments  of  powerful 
nations  which  history  has  recorded,  by  its  mani- 
festing, after  the  lapse  of  several  centuries,  not 
merely  no  symptom  of  irretrievable  decay,  but  a 
more  expansive  energy. — Hallam,  View  of  the  State 
of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  pt.  i.  ch.  viii. 

No  penal  laws,  no  physical  tortures,  can  effect 
that  a  superior  race  should  be  absorbed  in  an  infe- 
rior, or  be  destroyed  by  it.  The  mixed  persecuting 
races  disappear ;  the  pure  persecuted  race  remains. 
And  at  this  moment,  in  spite  of  centuries,  of  tens  of 
centuries,  of  degradation,  the  Jewish  mind  exercises 
a  vast  influence  on  the  affairs  of  Europe. — B.  Dis- 
raeli, Coningsby,  b.  iv.  ch.  xv. 

2.  Upper ;  higher  locally. 

By  the  refraction  of  the  second  prism,  the  breadth 
of  the  image  was  not  increased,  but  its  superior 
part,  which  in  the  first  prism  suffered  the  greater 
refraction,  and  appeared  violet  and  blue,  did  again 
in  the  second  prism  suffer  a  greater  refraction  than 
its  inferiour  part,  which  appeared  red  and  yellow. — 
Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 

3.  Free  from   emotion  or  concern ;  uncon- 
quered ;  unaffected. 

From  amidst  them  forth  he  pass'd, 
Long  way  through  hostile  scorn ;  which  he  sustadn'd 
Superiour,  nor  of  violence  fear'd  ought. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  903. 
Here  passion  first  I  felt, 
Commotion  strange!  in  all  enjoyments  else 
Superiour  and  unmoved.  Ibid.  viii.  P30. 

There  is  not  in  earth  a  spectacle  more  worthy 
than  a  great  man  superiour  to  his  sufferings.— Ad- 
dison,  Spectator. 

4.  In  Logic.    See  extract. 

In  [a]  popular  sense  any  two  classes,  one  of  which 
includes  the  whole  of  the  other  and  more,  may  be 
called  a  genus  and  a  species.  Such,  for  instance, 
are  animal  and  man ;  man  and  mathematician. 
Animal  is  a  genus;  man  and  brute  are  two  species; 
or  we  may  divide  it  into  a  greater  number  of  species, 
as  man,  horse,  dog,  &c.  Biped,  or  two-footed  animal, 
may  also  be  considered  a  genus,  of  which  man  and 
bird  are  two  species.  Taste  is  a  genus,  of  which 
sweet  taste,  sour  taste,  salt  taste,  &c.  are  species. 
Virtue  is  a  genus  ;  justice,  prudence,  courage,  forti- 
tude, generosity,  &c.  are  its  species.  The  same  class 
which  js  a  genus  with  reference  to  the  sub-classes 
or  species  included  in  it,  may  be  itself  a  species  with 
reference  to  a  more  comprehensive,  or,  as  it  is 
often  called,  a  superior,  genus.  Man  is  a  species 
with  reference  to  animal,  but  a  genus  with  refer- 
ence to  the  species  mathematician.  Animal  is  a 
genus,  divided  into  two  species,  man  and  brute  ;  but 
animal  is  also  a  species,  which,  with  another  species, 
vegetable,  makes  up  the  genus,  organized  being. 
Biped  is  a  genus  with  reference  to  man  and  bird, 
but  a  species  with  respect  to  the  superior  genus, 
animal.  Taste  is  a  genus  divided  into  species,  but 
also  a  species  of  the  genus  sensation.  Virtue,  a 
genus  with  reference  to  justice,  temperance,  &c.,  is 
one  of  the  species  of  the  genus,  mental  quality.— 
J.  S.  Mill,  System  of  Logic. 

Superior,  s.     One  more  excellent  or  digni- 
fied than  another. 

Those  under  the  great  officers  of  state  have  more 
frequent  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  benevo- 
lence than  their  superiour s.—Addison,  Spectator. 

But,  both  in  malice  and  grimaces, 
A  courtier  any  ape  surpasses ; 
Behold  him  humbly  cringing  wait 
Lpon  the  minister  of  state : 
View  him  soon  after  to  inferiors 
Aping  the  conduct  of  superiors. 

Goldsmith,  The  Logicians  Confuted. 

Melchior  Inchpffer,  a  Jesuit,  published  a  book  to 
vindicate  the  miracle  of  a  letter  which  the  Virgin 
Mary  had  addressed  to  the  citizens  of  Messina: 
when  Naude  brought  him  positive  proofs  of  its  evi- 
dent forgery.  Inchoffer  ingenuously  confessed  that 
he  knew  it  was  an  imposture,  but  that  lie  had  done 
it  by  the  orders  of  his  superiors.  —  /.  Disraeli, 
Curiosities  of  Literature,  Religious  Nouvelettes. 

Two  assemblies  (placita)  were  annually  held.    In 

IB  first,  all  regulations  of  importance  to  the  public 
weal  for  the  ensuing  year  were  enacted;  and  to 
tins,  he  says,  the  whole  body  of  clergy  and  laity  re- 
paired; the  greater  to  deliberate  upon  what  was 
itting  to  be  done ;  and  the  less  to  confirm  by  their 
voluntary  assent,  not  through  deference  to  power, 
or  sometimes  even  to  discuss,  the  resolutions  of  their 
stiperiors.— Hallam,  View  of  the  State  of  Europe 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  pt.  ii.  ch.  ii. 

Crump  thinks  St.  Boniface  the  centre  of  the 
world,  and  his  position  as  president  the  highest  in 
Jingland. . . .  He  roars  out  the  responses  there  as  if 
it  were  an  honour  to  heaven  that  the  president  of 
ht.  Boniface  should  take  a  part  in  the  service,  and 
in  his  own  lodge  and  college  acknowledges  the  so- 
vereign only  as  his  superior.— Thackeray,  Book  of 
Snoot,  ch.  xiv. 
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Superiority,  s.  Condition  of  that  which  is 
superior ;  quality  of  being  greater,  or 
higher,  than  another  in  any  respect ;  pre- 
eminence. 

Bellariiiine  makes  the  formal  act  of  adoration  to 
be  subjection  to  a  superiour;  but  he  makes  the 
mere  apprehension  of  excellency  to  include  the 
formal  reason  of  it ;  whereas  mere  excellency  with- 
out superiority  doth  not  require  any  subjection, 
but  only  estimation.— Bishop  Stilling  fleet. 

The  person  who  advises,  does  in  that  particular 
exercise  a  superiority  over  us.  thinking  us  defective 
in  our  conduct  or  understanding.— Addison,  Spec 
tator. 

There  are  other  points,  not  so  much  perhaps  o 
strict  resembhnce  between  the  two,  as  of  supe 
riority  of  the  eye  over  the  telescope  ;  yet  of  a  supe 
riority  which,  being  founded  on  the  laws  thai 
regulate  both,  may  furnish  topics  of  fair  and  just 
comparison.— Paley,  Natural  Theology,  ch.iii. 

Superiorly,  adv.     In  a  superior  manner. 

Roman  fleets  also,  sailing-  from  the  harbours  o 
Gaul  along  the  German  coasts,  and  up  the  estuaries 
co-operated  with  the  land-forces  of  the  empire 
and  seemed  to  display  even  more  decisively  than  her 
armies  her  overwhelming  superiority  over  the 
rude  Germanic  tribes. — Sir  E.  Creasy,  TJie  Fifteen 
Decisive  Matties  of  the  World,  Victory  of  Arnti- 
nius. 

Superiation.  s.     Exaltation  of  anything  be- 
yond truth  or  propriety.   Hare. 

There  are  words  that  as  much  raise  a  style  as 
others  can  depress  it ;  superlation  and  overmuch- 
ness  amplifies :  it  may  be  above  faith,  but  not  above 
a  mean.— It.  Jonson. 
Superlative,  adj.  [Lat.  superlativus ;  latus 
-  borne.] 

1 .  Implying  or  expressing  the  highest  degree. 

It  is  an  usual  way  to  give  the  superlative  unto 
things  of  eminence;  and  when  a  thing  is  very  great, 
presently  to  define  it  to  be  the  greatest  of  all.— Sir 
T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Some  have  a  violent  arid  turgid  manner  of  talking 
and  thinking;  they  are  always  in  extremes,  and  pro- 
nounce concerning  every  thing  in  the  superlative. — 
Watts. 

2.  Rising  to  the  highest  degree. 

Martyrdoms  I  reckon  amongst  miracles,  because 
they  seem  to  exceed  the  strength  of  human  nature : 
and  I  may  do  the  like  of  superlative  and  admirable 
holiness. — Bacon. 

The  high  court  of  parliament  in  England  is  super- 
lative.— Id.,  Advice  to  Villiers. 

The  generality  of  its  reception  is  with  many  the 
persuading  argument  of  its  superlative  desert ;  and 
common  judges  measure  excellency  by  numbers.— 
Glanville. 

Ingratitude  and  compassion  never  cohabit  in  the 
same  breast ;  which  shews  the  superlative  malignity 
of  this  vice,  and  the  baseness  of  the  mind  in  which 
it  dwells.— South,  Sermons. 

Nor  must  that  superlative  pair  of  lovers,  the 
vicar's  eldest  son  George  and  Miss  Arabella  Wilmot, 
be  overlooked,  with  the  singularly  cool  and  easy  way 
in  which  they  pass  from  the  most  violent  affection 
to  the  most'entire  indifference,  and  on  the  lady's 
part  even  transference  of  hand  and  heart  to  another, 
and  back  again  as  suddenly  to  mutual  transport 
and  confidence. — Craik,  History  of  English  Litera- 
ture, vol.ii.  p.  285. 

8.  In  Grammar.  Degree  so  called,  as  op- 
posed to  the  Positive  (wise),  and  the  Com- 
parative (wiser)  ;  Superlative  (wisest)  ;  the 
equivalent  to  its  characteristic  inflexion 
being  most,  as  opposed  to  more. 

Superlatively,  adv.  In  a  superlative 
manner. 

1.  In   a  manner  of  speech  expressing  the 
highest  degree. 

I  shall  not  speak  superlatively  of  them  ;  but  that 
I  may  truly  say,  they  are  second  to  uoiie  ill  the 
Christian  world.'—  Bacon. 

2.  In  the  highest  degree. 

Tiberius  was  bad  enough  in  his  youth ;  but  super- 
latively and  monstrously  so  in  his  old  age.— South, 
Sermons. 

The  Supreme  Being  is  a  spirit  most  excellently 
glorious,  superlaticeiy  powerful,  wise,  and  good, 
Creator  of  all  things.— Bentley. 

Superlucration.  s.  [Lat.  lucrum  =  gain.] 
Excess  of  profit  or  gain.  Rare. 

It  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  those  are  the  most 
flourishing  countries,  where  the  neat  produce  is  the 
greatest ;  because  the  existence  of  it  as  a  superlu- 
cration  of  husbandry  provides  in  the  more  ample 
manner  for  the  classes  unconnected  with  agri- 
culture.— Arthur  Young,  On  the  Size  of  Farms,  in 
Hunter's  Georgical  Essays,  iv.  556.  (Ord  MS.) 


Superlunar.  adj. 
above  the  moon 
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Not  sublunary  ; 
not  of  this  world. 


placed 
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The  nrnd,  in  metaphysicks,  at  a  loss, 
May  wander  in  a  wilderness  of  moss ; 
The  head  that  turns  at  superlunar  things, 
Poised  with  a  tail,  may  steer  on  Wilkins'  wings. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  449 
Superlunary,  adj.     Superlunar. 

Other  ambition  than  of  crowns  in  air, 
And  superlunary  felicities, 
Thy  bosom  warms.    I'll  cool  it,  if  I  can, 
And  turn  those  glories  that  enchant  against  thee. 
Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  vi 

Supernacular.  adj.  Having  the  character 
of  the  supernaculum. 

I  well  remember  that  claret  at  Hawbuck's  was 
not  by  any  means  so  good  as  that  at  Hipsley's, 
while,  on  the  contrary,  some  white  hermitage  at  the 
Haws  (by  the  way,  the  butler  only  gave  me  half  a 
glass  each  time)  was  Supernacular.— Thackeray, 
Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  xxxi. 

Supernaculum,  s.  [see  extracts.]  Liquor 
so  called  because  a  tankard,  or  glass,  of  it 
was  to  be  so  thoroughly  emptied  as  to 
drain  off  on  the  nail  without  showing  a 
drop. 

Drinking  super  nagulum,  a  devise  of  drinking  new 
come  out  of  Fraunce;  which  is,  after  a  man  hath 
turned  up  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  to  drop  it  on  his 
naile,  and  make  a  pearl  with  that  that  is  left ;  which, 
if  it  slide,  and  he  cannot  make  it  stand  on,  by  reason 
there's  too  much,  he  must  drinke  again  for  his  pe- 
nance.— Nash,  Piers  Pennilesse,  sign.  G.  2  b.  (Nares 
by  H.  and  W.) 

Bacchus,  the  god  of  brewed  wine  and  sugar,  grand 
patron  of  rob-pots,  upsy-freesy  tipplers,  and  super- 
naculum takers, . . .  headwarden  of  Vintner's  Hall, 
ale-conner. . . .  This  boon  Bacchanalian  skinker  did 
I  make  legs  to. — Massinger,  Virgin  Martyr,  ii.  1. 

I  confess  Cupid's  carouse ;  he  plays  super-negulum 
with  uiy  liquor  of  life.— B.  Jonson,  The  Case  is  Al- 
tered. (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

As  when  he  drinks  out  all  the  total  summe, 
Gave  it  the  stile  of  supernaculum. 

Taylor  (the  Water-poet) :  1623. 
Mine  is  French  wine.  You  must  take  your  chance, 
The  yeoman  of  the  wine-cellar  did  not 
Provide  'ern  for  our  palate.    Supernaculum  ! 
See,  there  lies  Spain  already,  now  would  I  fight. — 
Drink  thou  mean'st. 

Shirley,  Honoria  and  Mammon :  1659. 
No  matter,  hem;  here  'tis,  gentlemen,  superna- 
culum. The  Villain:  1663. 
The  whole  school  (I  mean  Schola  bibendi)  and 
their  Asseclse  Bibaculorum,  Madidorum,  and  Temu- 
lentorum— follow  that  way  to  a  drop,  which  is  called 
in  the  most  authentic  and  emphatical  word  they 
have,  supernaculum. — Gayton,  Festivous  Notes  on 
Don  Quixote,  p.  102. 

I  saw  some  sparks  as  they  were  drinking, 
With  mighty  mirth,  and  little  thinking; 
There  jests  were  supernaculum, 
I  snatch'd  the  rubies  from  each  thumb  ; 
And  in  this  crystal  have  'em  here. 

King,  Miscellanies,  p.  385. 

To  drink  supernaculum  was  an  ancient  custom 
not  only  in  England,  but  also  in  several  other  parts 
of  Europe,  of  emptying  the  cup  or  glass,  and  then 
pouring  the  drop  or  two  that  remained  at  the  bot- 
tom upon  the  person's  nail  that  drank  it,  to  shew 
that  he  was  no  flincher.— Brand,  Popular  Anti- 
quities. 

The  best  account  I  can  find  of  all  the  refinements 
of  this  new  science  of  potation,  when  it  seems  to 
have  reached  its  height,  is  in  our  Tom  Nash,  who 
being  himself  one  of  these  deep  experimental  phi- 
losophers, is  likely  to  disclose  all  the  mysteries  of 
the  craft.  He  says, '  Now,  he  is  nobody  that  cannot 
drink  super-nagulum ;  carouse  the  hunter's  hoope: 
quaff  npso  freze  crosse;  with  healths,  gloves, 
nmuapes,  1'rolickes,  and  a  thousand  such  domineer- 
ing inventions.'  Drinking  super-nar/ulum,  that  is, 
'  on  the  nail,'  is  a  device,  which  Nash  says  is  new  ; 
come  out  of  France  ;  but  it  had  probably  a  northern 
origin,  for  far  northward  it  still  exists.  .  .  .  The 
custom  is  also  alluded  to  by  Bishop  Hall,  in  his  sa- 
tirical romance  of  '  Mundus  alter  et  idem,' '  A  Dis- 
covery of  a  New  World,'  a  work  which  probably 
Swift  read,  and  did  not  forget.  The  Duke  of  Tenter- 
buily  in  his  oration,  when  he  drinks  off  his  large 
goblet  of  twelve  quarts  on  his  election,  exclaims, 
should  he  be  false  to  their  laws,  '  Let  never  this 
goodly-formed  goblet  of  wine  go  jovially  through 
me;'  and  then  he  set  it  to  his  mouth,  stole  it  off 
every  drop,  save  a  little  remainder,  which  he  was  by  , 
custom  to  set  upon  his  thumb's  nail,  and  lick  it  off 
as  he  did.  The  phrase  is  in  Fletcher  : 

I  am  thine  'ad  unguem 

that  is.  he  would  drink  with  his  friend  to  the  last. 
In  a  manuscript  letter  of  the  times,  I  find  an  ac- 
count of  Columbo  the  Spanish  ambassador  being  at 
Oxford,  and  drinking  healths  to  the  Infanta.  The 
writer  adds. '  I  shall  not  tell  you  how  our  doctors 
pledged  healths  to  the  Infanta  and  the  archduchess; 
and  if  any  left  too  big  a  snuff,  Columbo  would  cry, 
supernaculum,  supernaculum .' '  This  Bacchic  freak  : 
seems  still  preserved ;  for  a  recent  traveller,  Sir 
George  Mackenzie,  nas  noticed  the  custom  in  his 
Travels  through  Iceland.—/.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of 
Literature,  JJr  inking -Customs  in  England.  \ 
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But  here  approaches 

Our  sage  intendant,  with  the  wine :  however, 
For  the  cup's  sake  I'll  bear  the  cupbearer.— 
'Tis  here !  the  supernaculum  !  twenty  years 
Of  age,  if  'tis  a  day.— Which  epoch  makes 
Young  women  and  old  wine.      Byron,  Werner,  i.  1. 
Supernal,  adj.     [Lat.  supernusJ] 

1.  Having  a  higher  position ;  locally  above 
us. 

By  heaven  and  earth  was1  meant  the  solid  matter 
and  substance,  us  well  of  all  the  heavens  and  orbs 
supernal,  as  of  the  globe  of  the  earth,  and  waters 
which  covered  it.— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

2.  Relating  to  things  above;  placed  above; 
celestial;  heavenly. 

That  supernal  Judge  that  stirs  good  thoughts 
In  any  breast  of  strong  authority, 
To  look  into  the  blots  and  stains  of  right. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  ii.  1. 
He  with  frequent  intercourse 
Thither  will  send  his  winged  messengers, 
On  errands  of  supernal  grace. 

Milton,  Paradlte  Lost,  vii.  571. 
Both  glorying  to  have  'scaped  the  Stygian  flood, 
As  gods,  and  by  their  own  recover'd  strength, 
Not  by  the  suff'rance  of  supernal  pow'r. 

Ibid.  i.  241. 

Supernatant,  adj.  [Lat.  natans,  -untis,  pres. 
part,  of  nato  =  I  swim,  float;  natatio,  -onis.] 
Swimming  above. 

While  the  substance  continued  fluid,  I  could  shake 
it  with  the  supernatant  menstruum,  without  making 
between  them  any  true  union.— Boyle. 
Supernatation.  s.     Act  of  swimming  on  the 
top  of  anything. 

Touching  the  supernatation  of  bodies,  take  of 
aquafortis  two  ounces,  of  quicksilver  two  drams,  the 
dissolution  will  not  bear  a  flint  as  big  as  a  nutmeg. 
— Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Bodies  are  differenced  by  supernatation,  as  float- 
ing on  water;  for  crystal  will  sink  in  water,  as 
carrying  in  its  own  bulk  a  greater  ponderosity  than 
the  space  of  any  water  it  doth  occupy ;  and  will 
therefore  only  swim  in  molten  metal  and  quick* 
silver.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Supernatural,  adj.  Being  above  the  powers 
of  nature. 

There  resteth  either  no  way  unto  salvation,  or  if 
any,  then  surely  a  way  which  is  supernatural,  a  way 
which  could  never  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  a 
man,  as  much  as  once  to  conceive  or  imagine,  if  God 
himself  had  not  revealed  it  extraordinarily;  for 
which  cause  we  term  it  the  mystery  or  secret  way  of 
salvation. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

When  supernatural  duties  are  necessarily  exacted, 
natural  are  not  rejected  as  needless. — Ibid. 

The  understanding  is  secured  by  the  perfection 
of  its  own  nature,  or  by  supernatural  assistance. — 
Archbishop  Tillotson. 

No  man  can  give  any  rational  account  how  it  is 
possible  that  such  a  general  flood  should  come,  by 
any  natural  means.  And  if  it  be  supernatural,  that 
grants  the  thing  I  am  proving,  namely,  such  a 
Supreme  Being  as  can  alter  the  course  of  nature. — 
Bishop  Wilkins. 

What  mists  of  providence  are  these, 
Through  which  we  cannot  see? 
So  saints  by  supernatural  power  set  free 
Are  left  at  last  in  martyrdom  to  die. 

itryden,  Threnodia  Augustalix,  410. 
Super  naturally,    ado.       In   a   supernatural 
manner  ;  in  a  manner  above  the  course  of 
nature. 

The  Son  of  God  came  to  do  every  thing  in  miracle, 
to  love  superntitural!y,a.i\(i  to  pardon  infinitely,  and 
even  to  lay  down  the  Sovereign  while  he  assumed 
the  Saviour. — South,  Sermons. 

supematurainess.  s.  Attribute  suggested 
by  Supernatural. 

It  absolutely  deprives  us  after  of  the  benefit  of 
pleading  in  evidence  to  the  supematurainess  of 
those  revelations,  the  wonders  that  Moses  wrought. 
— Christian  Religion's  Appeal,  p.  42.  (Ord  MS.) 
Supernumerary,     adj.      [Lat.    nu  merits  = 
number  ;  Fr.  surnumeraireJ]     Being  above 
a  stated,  a  necessary,  a  usual,  or  a  round 
number. 

Tlie  part  sinister,  from  me  drawn, 
Well  if  thrown  out,  as  supernumerary 
To  my  just  number  found ! 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  887. 

In  sixty-three  years  there  may  be  lost  eighteen 
days  omitting  the  intercalation  of  one  day  every 
fourth  year,  allowed  for  this  quadrant  or  six  hours 
supernumerary.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

The  odd  or  supernumerary  six  hours  are  not 
accounted  in  the  three  years  after  the  leap  year. — 
Holder. 

Besides  occasional  and  supernumerary  addresses, 
Hammond's  certain  i>erpetual  returns  exceeded 
David's  seven  times  a-day.— Bishop  Fell. 

The  produce  of  this  tax  is  adequate  to  the  services 
for  which  it  is  designed,  and  the  additional  tax  is 
1113 
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proportioned  to  the  supernumerary  eipence  this 
year—  Adduon. 

'  \ntiocliii9  began  to  augment  his  fleet  ;  but  the 
Roman  senate  ordered  his  supernumerary  vessels  to 
be  burnt.—  ArfaUhnot. 

A  supernumerary  canon  is  one  who  does  not 
receive  any  of  the  proflu  or  emoluments  of  the 
church,  but  only  lives  and  serves  there  on  a  future 
expectation  of  some  prebend.  —  Ayliffe,  Parergon 
Jura  Cannnici. 
But  '  Cavalier  Senrente  '  is  the  phrase 

Used  in  politest  circles  to  express 
This  supernumerary  slave,  who  stays 

Close  to  the  lady  as  a  part  of  dress, 
Her  word  the  only  law  which  he  obeys. 

His  is  no  sinecure,  as  you  may  guess  ; 
Coach,  servants,  gondola,  he  goes  to  call, 
Aud  carries  fan  and  tippet,  gloves  and  shawl. 

Byron,  Beppo,  xl. 

Superpiant.  «.  Plant  growing  upon  an- 
other plant;  parasite;  more  strictly  epi- 
phyte^ the  two  words  translating  one 
another  (Gr.  tjri  =  on,  MTQV  =  plant  ) 

No  tuperplant  is  a  formed  plant  but  mistletoe.— 
Bacon. 

Superplusage.  «.  [Lat.  plus  =  more.]  Some- 
thing more  than  enough  ;  overplus. 

After  this  there  yet  remained  a  superplusage  for 
the  assistance  of  the  neighbour  parishes.—  Bishop 
fell. 
Superpraise.  ;•.  a.    Praise  beyond  measure. 

To  vow.  and  swear,  and  superpraise  my  parts, 
When  1  am  sure  you  hate  me  with  your  hearts.' 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  iii.  2. 

Superproportion.   «.    Overplus  of  propor- 

tion. 

No  defect  of  velocity,  which  requires  as  great  a 
tttperpn  'portion  in  the  cause,  can  be  overcome  in 
an  instant.—  .Sir  A'.  Digby. 

Superpnrgation.  .v.  More  purgation  than 
enough. 

Tin-re  happening:  a  tuperpurgation,  lie  declined 
the  repeating  of  that  purge.  —  Wiseman,  Surgery. 
Superreficxlon.  s.     Reflexion  of  an  image 
reflected. 

Place  one  glass  before  and  another  behind,  you 
•hall  see  the  glass  behind  with  the  image  within  the 
clan  before,  and  again  the  glass  before  in  that,  and 
divers  such  tuperrejlfxions,  till  the  species  specie! 
at  last  die.—  Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  His- 
tory. 
Sdperreward.  v.  a.  Reward  in  excess. 

Nay,  I  must  also  confess  that  they  were  from  time 
to  time,  far  above  my  merit,  over  and  superrewarded 
by  your  Majestie's  benefits  which  you  neaped  upon 
me.—  Bacon,  Letters,  p.  160.  (Ord  MS.) 
Snpersaliency.  s.    [Lat.  salio  =  I  leap.]    Act 
of  leaping  upon  any  thing.     Rare. 

Their  coition  is  by  super  saliency,  like  that  of 
horses.—  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Superscribe,  v.  a.  [Lat.  scribo  =  I  write: 
pass.  part,  scriptus  ;  tcriptio,  -onis.']  In- 
scribe upon  the  top  or  outside. 


Then  let  him  who  is  both  the  Lord  of  Hosts  and 


the  God  of  peace,  rise  up  mightily  for  his  anointed. 


Supersede.  v.  a.     [Lat.  supersedeo.']     Make 
void  or  inefficacious  by  superior  power 
set  aside. 

.  Passion  is  the  drunkenness  of  the  mind,  anc 
therefore  in  its  present  workings  not  controulable 
by  reason  ;  for  as  much  as  the  proper  effect  of  it  is 
for  the  time,  to  supersede  the  workings  of  reason.— 
South,  Sernwns. 

In  this  genuine  acceptation  of  chance,  nothing  is 
supposed  that  can  supersede  the  known  laws  of  na- 
tural motion. — Bentley. 

There  is  no  end  to  machinery.  Even  the  horse  is 
stripped  of  his  harness,  and  finds  a  fleet  firehorse 
yoked  in  his  stead.  Nay,  we  have  an  artist  that 
hatches  chickens  by  steam  ;  the  very  brood  hen  is 
to  be  superseded.— Carlyle,  Critical  and  Miscella- 
neous Essays,  Signs  of  the  Times. 
Supersedeas.  .v.  See  extract. 

Supersedeas  [is]  a  writ  which  lieth  in  divers  anc 
sundry  cases;  in  all  which  it  signifies  a  command  or 
request  to  stay  or  forbear  the  doing  of  that  which  in 
appearance  of  law  were  to  be  done,  were  it  not  for 
the  cause  whereupon  the  writ  is  granted :  for  ex- 
ample, a  man  regularly  is  to  have  surety  of  peace 
against  him  of  whom  he  will  swear  that  he  is  afraid 
and  the  justice  required  hereunto  cannot  deny  him : 
yet  if  the  party  be  formerly  bound  to  the  peace,  in 
Chancery  or  elsewhere,  this  writ  lieth  to  stay  the 
justice  from  doing  that,  which  otherwise  he  mighl 
not  deny. — Cotcell. 

The  far  distance  of  this  county  from  the  courl 
hath  afforded  it  a  Supersedeas  from  takers  and  pur- 
veyours.— Carew. 

Supersensible,  adj    Beyond  the  perception 
of  the  senses. 

The  most  obtrusive  of  those  principles  is  that 
which  concerns  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  It 
seems  impossible  to  evade  the  tyranny  of  this  prin- 
ciple. We  naturally  apply  it  not  merely  to  pheno- 
mena but  to  supersensible  ideas :  and  we  are,  by 
virtue  of  our  common  sense,  as  thoroughly  convinced 
of  the  universality  of  causation,  as  we  are  of  the 
infinity  of  space  or  of  time. — Ingleby,  An  Intro- 
duction to  Metaphysic,  §  121. 

Superserviceable.     adj.       Over    officious ; 
more  than  is  necessary  or  required. 

A  glass-gazing,  super  serviceable,  finical  rogue. — 
Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  2. 
Superstition,  s.     [Lat.  superstitio,  -onis.] 

1 .  Unnecessary  fear  or  scruples  in  religion  ; 
observance  of   unnecessary  and  uncom- 
manded  rites  or  practices ;  religion  without 
morality. 

A  rev'rent  fear,  such  superstition  reigns 
Among  the  rude,  ev'n  then  possess'd  the  swains. 

Dryden. 

2.  In  the  plural.    Rite  or  practice  proceeding 
from  scrupulous  or  timorous  religion. 

They  the  truth 
with  superstitions  and  traditions  taint. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  511. 

If  we  had  a  religion  that  consisted  in  absurd 

superstitions,  that  had  no  regard  to  the  perfection 

of  our  nature,  people  might  well  be  glad  to  have 

some  part  of  their  life  excused  from  it.— Law. 

3.  False  religion ;   reverence  of  beings  not 


Peacemaker.  (Ord 


proper  objects  of  reverence  ;   false  wor- 
ship. 

[They]  had  certain  questions  against  him  of  their 
own  superstition.— Acts,  xxv.  19. 

ail,  4-  Over-nicety;  exactness  too  scrupulous. 


. 
Fabretti  and  others  believe,  that  by  the  two  for- 


- 

tunes were  only  meant  in  general  the  goddess  who 
teat  prosperity  or  afflictions,  and  produce  in  their 
behalf  an  ancient  monument,  superscribed.—  Ad- 
diton. 
Superscription.    ».     [Lat.  scriptio,  -onis  = 

writing.] 

I.  Act  of  superscribing. 
•2.  That  which  is  written  on  the  top  or  out- 
side. 

Doth  this  churlish  superscription 
Portend  some  alteration  in  good  will. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iv.  1. 

Bead  me  the  superscription  of  these  letters-  I 
know  not  which  in  which.—  M,  Timon  of  Athens, 

1  learn  of  my  experience,  not  by  talk, 
How  counterfeit  a  coin  they  are  who  friends 
Bear  in  their  superscript  ion  ;  in  prosperous  flavs 
They  swarui,  but  in  adverse  withdraw  their  head. 

T.  .  .  Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  188. 

It  is  enough  her  stone 
May  honourM  be  with  superscription 
Of  the  sole  lady,  who  had  pow'r  to  move 
The  great  Northumberland.  Waller. 

Supersecular.  adj.     Above  the  world. 


Ix-t  us,  saith  he,  celebrate  this  feast,  not  in  a 
uenrncAl  bat  divine,  not  in  a  worldly  but  super- 1 
i-ular  manner.— Bishop  Hall,  Remains,  p  M*. 

J1U  i    ' 


Snperstitionist.  s.     One  .who  is  addicted  to 
superstition. 

Our  Saviour  certainly  conceived  high  indignation 
and  sorrow  in  his  heart,  while  he  observed  that 
scorn  and  contempt  those  blind  superstitionists  the 
Jews,  bore  against  the  poor  despised  Gentiles  in 
thus  profaning  their  place  of  worship.— Dr  H  More 
Mystery  of  Godliness,  p.  417 :  1660. 

Every  vain-glorious  superstitionist,  that  would 
make  a  show  in  the  flesh.-/6id.  p. 495. 
Superstitions,  adj. 

1.  Addicted  to    superstition  ;    full    of   idle 
fancies  or  scruples  with  regard  to  religion 

At  the  kindling  of  the  lire,  ana  lighting  of  candles' 
they  say  certain  prayers,  and  use  some  other  super- 
stUtous  rites  which  shew  that  they  honour  the  fire 
aim  the  light. — Spenser. 

Nature's  own  work  it  seem'd,  nature  taught  art 
And  to  a  superstitious  eye  the  haunt 
Of  wood-gods  and  wood-nymphs. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  ii  095 

Deep  in  the  palace,  of  long  growth  there  stood 
A  laurel  s  trunk,  a  venerable  wood, 
Where  rites  divine  were  paid,  whose  holy  hair 
VV  as  kept  and  cut  with  superstitious  care 

Dryden,  Translation  oftke  Jlneid,  vii  88 

2.  Over  accurate  ;  scrupulous  beyond  need 

Have  I  with  all  my  full  affections 

,ill  met  the  king?  loved  him  uext  heaven?  obey'd 
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Been  out  of  fondness  superstitious  to  him  ? 
And  am  I  thus  rewarded  ? 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  in.  1. 

Superstitiously*  adv.  In  a  superstitious 
manner. 

1.  With  erroneous  religion. 

There  reigned  in  this  island  a  king,  whose  memory 
of  all  others  we  most  adore ;  not  superstitiously,  but 
as  a  divine  instrument.— Bacon. 

2.  With  too  much  care. 

Neither  of  these  methods  should  be  too  scrupu- 
lously and  superstitiously  pursued.—  Watts,  Logick. 

Superstitlousness.  *.  Attribute  suggested 
by  Superstitious  ;  state  of  being  super- 
stitious. 

Remembringe  also  hys  prynce's  pleasure,  which 
hath  wylled  all  superstycyousnesse  to  be  taken  away 
from  the  ceremonyes. — Bale,  Yet  a  Course  at  tha 
Eomysshe  Fox,  fol.22:  1543. 

Superstrain.  v.  a.  Strain  beyond  the  just 
stretch. 

In  the  straining  of  a  strips,  the  further  it  is 
strained,  the  less  superstraining  goeth  to  a  note. — 
Bacon. 

Superstratum.  .?.     Stratum  lying  over  an- 
other ;  opposite  of  substratum. 
But  let  it  go:— it  will  one  day  be  found 
With  other  relics  of 'a  former  world," 
When  this  world  shall  be  former,  underground, 

Thrown  topsy-turvy,  twisted,  crisp'd,  and  curl'd, 
Baked,  fried,  or  burnt,  turn'd  inside-out,  or  drown'd, 
Like  all  the  worlds  before,  which  have  been  hurl'd 
First  out  of,  and  then  back  again  to  chaos, 
The  superstratum  which  will  overlay  us. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  ix.  37. 

Superstruct.  v.  a.  [Lat.  structus,  pass.  part, 
of  struo  =  I  build,  construct;  structio,  -onis ; 
structural  Build  upon  anything.  Rare. 

Two  notions  of  fundamentals  may  be  conceived, 
one  Mgaifying  that  whereon  our  eternal  bliss  is 
immediately  superstructeil,  the  other  whereon  our 
obedience  to  the  faith  of  Christ  is  founded. — Ham- 
mond. 

If  his  habit  of  sin  have  not  corrupted  his  prin- 
ciples, the  vicious  Christian  may  think  it  reasonable 
to  reform,  and  the  preacher  may  hope  to  superstruct 
good  life  upon  such  a  foundation.— Id.,  On  Funda- 
mentals. 

This  is  the  only  proper  basis  on  which  to  super- 
struct first  innocency,  and  then  virtue. — Dr.  H. 
More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

Superstruction.  *.  Edifice  raised  on  any- 
thing. 

Trees  sprout  not  cross  like  dry  and  sapless  beams ; 
nor  do  spars  and  tiles  spring  with  a  natural  uni- 
formity into  a  roof,  and  that  out  of  stone  and  mortar : 
these  are  not  the  works  of  nature,  but  superstruc- 
tions  and  additions  to  her,  as  the  supplies  of  art. — 
Bishop  Pearson,  Exposition  of  the  Creed,  art.  i. 

1  want  not  to  improve  the  honour  of  the  living  by 
impairing  that  of  the  dead  ;  and  my  own  profession 
hath  taught  me  not  to  erect  new  superstructions 
upon  an  old  ruin. — Sir  J.  Denham. 

Superstructure,  adj.  Built  upon  something 
else. 

He  that  is  so  sure  of  his  particular  election,  as  to 
resolve  he  can  never  fall,  must  necessarily  resolve, 
that  what  were  drunkenness  in  another,  is  not  so  in 
him,  and  nothing  but  the  removing  his  fundamental 
error  can  rescue  him  from  the  superstructiue,  be  it 
never  so  cross.— Hammond. 

Superstructure.  .1.  That  which  is  raised  or 
built  upon  something  else. 

He  who  builds  upon  the  present,  builds  upon  the 
narrow  compass  of  a  point ;  and  where  the  founda- 
tion is  so  narrow,  the  superstructure  cannot  be 
high  and  strong  too.— South,  Sermons. 

Purgatory  was  not  known  in  the  primitive  church, 
and  is  a  superstructure  upon  the  Christian  religion. 
—ArMishop  Tillotson. 

You  have  added  to  your  natural  endowments  the 
superstructures  of  study.— Dryden. 
Supersubstantial.  adj.    Beyond  the  domain 
of  matter. 

Thys  Englyshe  woorcle  Godde,  signifieth  unto  us, 
not  onely  the  unitie  of  the  three  persons,  and  not 
only  their  supersubstancial  substance,  but  also  everie 
gracious  propertie,  as  justice,  mercie,  trouth,  al- 
nnglitinesse,  eternity,  and  everie  good  thing  more 
tliun  we  can  imagine.— Sir  T.  More,  Workes,  p.  133. 
(Rich.) 

This  is  the  daily  bread,  the  heavenly  supersub- 
stntitial  bread,  by  which  our  souls  are  nourished  to 
or  o  *  «v3r*n«i?<asl*  Taylor>  Worthy  Communicant, 


borne  of  the  ancients,  and  particularly  Jerom, 
translated  the  epithet  Epiousios  'Supersubstantial 
and  superessential,'  instead  of  'daily,'  and  at  this 
hour  it  stands  so  translated  in  the  Vulgate  Hiblc  for 
ages  the  only  Bible  of  the  people.— Knox,  Considera- 
tions oj  the  Lord's  Supper.  (Rich.) 
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The  unanswerable  proof . . .  of  the  Greek  origin  of  '  Supine,  adj. 

the  celestial  hierarchy  is,  that  in  the  hierarchica 

system  there  is  no  place  for  the  Pope,  nor  even  . . 

for  the  metropolitan.    It  recognises  only  the  tripl 

rank  of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons.    Jesus  to  th 

earthly  hierarchy  is  as  the  higher  primal  godhead 

as  the  Trinity,  to  the  celestial  hierarchy.    He  is  th 

thearchic  intelligence,  the  supersubstrtntial  being 

From  him  are  communicated  through  the  hierar 

chy,  purity,  light,  knowledge.— Mil  man,  History  o/ 

Latin  Christianity,  b.  xiv.  ch.  ii. 
Snpersubtie.  adj.     Over  subtle. 

If  sanctimony  and  a  frail  vow  betwixt  an  erring 

barbarian  and  a  supersubtle  Venetian  be  not  toe 

hard  for  my  wits. — Shakespear,  Othello,  i.  3. 
Supertemporal.  adj.     Transcending  time. 
Plotinus  and  Numenius,  explaining  Plato's  sense 

declare  him  to  have  asserted  three  supertemporals 

or  eternals,  good,  mind  or  intellect,  and  the  soul  o 

the  universe. — Cudworth,  Intellectual  System,  p.  625 

(Rich.) 


Supervacaneous,  adj.  [Lat.  stipervacaneus. 
Superfluous ;  needless ;  unnecessary ;  serv- 
ing to  no  purpose. 

Having  in  my  former  letters  made  a  flying  pro- 
press  through  the  European  world,  and  taken  a 
view  of  the  several  languages,  dialects,  and  sub- 
dialects,  whereby  people  converse  with  one  another 
and  being  now  wind-bound  for  Africk,  I  held  it  nol 
altogether  supervacaneous  to  take  a  review  of  them 
—Howell,  Letters,  ii.  60 :  1630. 

Supervene,  v.  n.    [Lat.  supervenio.~\    Come 
as  an  extraneous  addition. 

Such  a  mutual  gravitation  can  never  supervene 
to  matter,  unless  impressed  by  a  divine  power.— 
Bentley. 
Supervenient,  adj.     Added  ;  additional. 

If  it  were  unjust  to  murder  John,  the  superve- 
nient oath  did  not  extenuate  the  fact,  or  oblige  the 
juror  unto  it. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

That  branch  of  belief  was  in  him  supervenient  to 
Christian  practice,  and  not  all  Christiaii  practice 
built  on  that. — Hammond. 

Supervening:,  part.  adj.     Coming  as  an  ex- 
traneous addition. 

His  good-will,  when  placed  on  any,  was  so  fixed 
and  rooted,  that  even  supervening  vice,  to  which  he 
had  the  greatest  detestation  imaginable,  could  not 
easily  remove  it. — Bishop  Fell,  Life  of  Hammond. 
Supervention.  s.     Act  of  supervening. 

An  espousal  contract  may  be  broken  off  by  the 
supervention  of  a  legal  kindred,  inexpected. — Bishop 
Hall,  Cases  of  Conscience. 

Supervise,    v.  a.     Overlook ;    oversee ;  in- 
tend. 

The  small  time  I  supervised  the  glass-house,  I  got 
among  those  Venetians  some  smatterings  of  the 
Italian  tongue. — Howell,  Letters,  i.  1,3:  1618. 

M.  Bayle  speaks  of  the  vexation  of  the  supervising 
of  the  press  in  terms  so  feeling  that  they  move  com- 
passion.— Congreve, 

Supervise.  s.     Inspection.    Rare. 

That  on  the  supervise,  no  leisure  bated, 
No,  not  to  stay  the  grinding  of  the  axe, 
My  head  should  be  struck  off. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

Supervision,  s.     Act  of  supervising. 

I  have  a  confused  remembrance  of  having  seen  an 
old  donation,  for  the  sustenance  of  a  perpetual  lamp 
to  burn  before  the  high-altar  in  the  royal  chapel  at 
Islip,  under  the  trust  and  supervision  of  the  abbots 
of  Westminster.— T.  Warton,  History  of  the  Parish 
of  Kiddington,  p.  17. 

Supervisor,  s.    Overseer;  inspector;  super- 
intendent. 

How  satisfied  my  lord  I 
"Would  you  be  supervisor,  grossly  gape  on  ? 

Shakespear,  Othello,  iii.  3. 

I  am  informed  of  the  author  and  supervisors  of 
this  pamphlet.— Dryden. 

A  supervisor  may  signify  an  overseer  of  the  poor, 
an  inspector  of  the  customs,  a  surveyor  of  the  high- 
ways, a  supervisor  of  the  excise. — Watts,  Logick. 
Supervive.  v.  n.    [Lat.  vivo  =  I  live.]    Over- 
live ;  outlive. 

Upon  what  principle  can  the  soul  be  imagined  to 
be  naturally  mortal,  or  what  revolutions  in  nature 
will  it  not  be  able  to  resist  and  supervise?—  Clarke. 
Supination.    s. 

1.  Act  of  lying,  or  state  of  being  laid,  with 
the  face  upward. 

2.  In  Anatomy.     Position   of  the  hand,    in 
which  the  palm  is  lifted  upwards,  or  ex- 
posed. 

They  [the  muscles]  can  perform  . . .  flexion,  ex- 
tension, pronation,  supination,  the  tonick  motion, 
circumgyration  ;  and  all  these  with  so  great  expedi- 
tion and  agility,  that  they  are  much  sooner  done 
than  said,  vea  as  soon  done  as  thought  on. — Smith, 
Portrait  of  Old  Age,  p.  62. 


SUPP 

[Lat.  supinus.] 

1.  Lying  with  the  face  upward:  (opposed  t 
prone). 

Upon  these  divers  positions  in  man,  wherein  th 
spine  can  only  be  at  right  lines  with  the  thigh,  aris 
those  remarkable  postures,  prone,  sup ine,  and  erecl 
— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

At  him  he  lanced  his  spear,  and  pierced  his  breast 
On  the  hard  earth  the  Lycian  knock'd  his  head, 
And  lay  supine  ;  and  forth  the  spirit  fled.    Dryden 

What  advantage  hath  a  man  by  this  erectioi 
above  other  animals,  the  faces  of  most  of  them  beini 
more  supine  than  ours?—  Ray,  On  the  Wisdom  oj 
God  manifested  in  the  Works  of  the  Creation. 

2.  Leaning  backwards  with  exposure  to  th 
sun. 

If  the  vine, 

On  rising  ground  be  placed,  or  hills  supine, 
Extend  thy  loose  battalions. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Oeorgics,  ii.  372 


3.  Negligent ;   careless ;    indolent  ;    drowsy 
thoughtless  ;  inattentive. 

Supine  amidst  our  flowing  store 
We  slept  securely. 

Dryden.,  Threnodia  Augustalis,  14 
Supine  in  Sylvia's  snowy  arms  he  lies, 
And  all  the  busy  cares  of  life  defies.  Tatler 

He  became  pusillanimous  and  supine,  and  openlj 
exposed  to  any  temptation. —  Woodward. 

Those  who  first  undertook  to  lay  open  the  stores 
of  ancient  learning  found  incredible  difficulties  from 
the  scarcity  of  manuscripts.  So  gross  and  supine 
was  the  ignorance  of  the  monks,  within  whose  walls 
these  treasures  were  concealed,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  ascertain,  except  by  indefatigable  researches 
the  extent  of  what  had  been  saved  out  of  the  grea' 
shipwreck  of  antiquity. — Hallam,  View  of  the  State 
of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  pt.  ii.  ch.  ix. 
Supine.  *.  Division  in  the  grammar  of  the 
Latin  language,  containing  words  like 
amatum^to  love,  amatu  =  to  be  loved, 
called  the  supine  in  -MW,  and  the  supine  in 
-u ;  the  first  active,  the  second  passive 
(compare  with  gradum  and  gradui,  the  ac- 
cusative and  dative  of  gradus  respectively) 
Supinely,  adv.  In  a  supine  manne/. 

1.  With  the  face  upward. 

2.  Drowsily  ;  thoughtlessly  ;  indolently. 

Who  on  the  beds  of  sin  supinely  lie, 
They  in  the  summer  of  their  age  shall  die.    Sandys 

The  old  imprison'd  king, 
Whose  lenity  first  pleased  the  gaping  crowd ; 
But  when  long  try'd,  and  found  supinely  good, 
Like  jEsop's  log,  they  leapt  upon  his  back. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  iii.  3 
He  panting  on  thy  breast  supinely  lies, 
While  with  thy  heavenly  form  he  feeds  his  famish'd 
eyes.       Id.,  Translation  from  Lucretius,  b.i 

Wilt  thou  then  repine 
To  labour  for  thyself;  and  rather  chuse 
To  lie  supinely,  hoping  Heaven  will  bless 
Thy  slighted  fruits,  and  give  thee  bread  unearn'd  P 

A.Philips, 

Beneath  a  verdant  laurel's  ample  shade, 
His  lyre  to  mournful  numbers  strung 
Horace,  immortal  bard  \  supinely  laid, 
To  Venus  thus  addressed  his  song.   Prior,  Cantata. 
Supineness.    s.      Attribute    suggested    by 
Supine. 

1.  Posture  with  the  face  upward. 

2.  Drowsiness  ;  carelessness  ;  indolence. 

When  this  door  is  open  to  let  Dissenters  in,  con 
sidering  their  industry  and  our  supineness,  they 
may  in  a  very  few  years  grow  to  a  majority  in  the 
house  of  commons.— Swift. 
Supinity.  s. 

1.  Posture  of  lying  with  the  face  upwards. 
Hare. 

Carelessness ;  indolence  ^thoughtlessness. 
Hare. 

The  fourth  cause  of  errour  is  a  supinity  or  neg- 
lect of  enquiry,  even  in  matters  wherein  we  doubt, 
rather  believing  than  going  to  see.— <S»r  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

Suppage.  s.    What  maybe  supped  ;  pottage. 

Their  tables,  when  they  gave  themselves  to  fasting, 
had  not  that  usual  furniture  of  such  dishes  as  do 
cherish  blood  with  blood  ;  but  for  food  they  had 
bread ;  for  suppage,  salt ;  and  for  sauce,  herbs. — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  v.  §  72. 

Suppalpation.  s.  [Lat.  palpor  =  stroke, 
smooth  down,  flatter ;  palpatio,  -onis.~\ 
Act  of  enticing  by  soft  words. 

Let  neither  bugs  of  fear,  nor  suppalpntions  of 
favour,  weaken  your  hands. — Bishop  JJall,  St.  Paul's 
Combat. 

Thou  art  a  courtier,  and  hast  laid  a  plot  to  rise; 
if  obsequious  servility  to  the  great,  if  those  gifts  in 
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the  bosom,  which  our  blunt  ancestors  would  have 
termed  bribes,  if  plausible  suppalpations,  if  rest- 
less importunities  will  hoise  thee,  thou  wilt  mount ! 
— Seasonable  Sermon,  p.  30 :  1644. 

Snpparasite.  ».  a.    [see  Parasite.]     Flat- 
ter; cajole. 

_See  how  this  subtile  cunning  sophister  suppara- 
sites  the  people ;  that's  ambition's  fashion  too,  ever 
to  be  popular.— Dr.  Clarke,  Sermons,  p.  245 :  1637. 
Supparasitation.    *.     Act  of  flattering  or 
paying  servile  court  to. 

Here  cozening  in  bargains,  there  breaking  of  pro- 
mises ;  here  perfidious  underminings,  there  flatter- 
ing supparasitations.— Bishop  Hall,  Fast  Sermon: 
1628. 

Suppedaneous.      adj.      [Lat.   pes  =  foot.] 
Placed  under  the  feet.    Hare. 

He  had  slender  legs,  but  encreased  by  riding  after 
meals;  that  is,  the  humour  descended  upon  their 
pendulosity,  they  having  no  support  or  suppeda- 
neous  stability.— Sir  T.  Browne. 
Suppeditate.  v.  a.     Supply. 

Those  things  there  is  a  logical  possibility  for  us  to 
do,  and  strength  sufficient  suppeditated.—  Hammond, 
Works,  iv.  572. 

Whoever  is  able  to'suppeditate  all  things  to  the 
sufficing  of  all  must  have  an  infinite  power. — Bishop 
Pearson,  Exposition  of  the  Creed,  art.  i. 
Suppeditatlon.  s.  [Lat. suppedito  =  I  supply; 
pass.     part,    suppeditatus ;     suppeditatio, 
-onis.~\     Supply. 

I  cannot  sufficiently  marvel,  that  this  part   of 
knowledge,  touching  the  several  characters  of  na- 
tures and  dispositions,  should  be  omitted  both  in 
morality  and  policy,  considering  it  is  of  so  great 
ministry  and  suppeditation  to  them  both.— Bacon, 
Of  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  p.  18.  (Ord  MS.) 
Supper,  s.    [Fr.  souper.']     Last  meal  of  the 
day ;  evening  repast. 

To-night  we  hold  a  solemn  supper. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  1. 
The  hour  of  supper  comes  unearn'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  225. 

His  physicians,  after  his  great  fever  that  he  had 

in  Oxford,  required  him  to  eat  suppers. — Bishop  Fell. 

Used  adjectivally,  or  as  ihejirst  element  in 

a  compound. 

I'll  to  my  book  : 

For  yet,  ere  supper-time,  must  I  perform 
Mucn  business.  Shakespear,  Tempest,  iii.  1. 

Supperless.  adj.     Wanting  supper  ;  fasting 
at  night. 

Suppose  a  man's  going  supperless  to  bed  should 
introduce  him  to  the  table  of  some  great  prince.— 
Spectator. 

Swearing  and  supperless  the  hero  sate, 
Blasphemed  his  gods,  the  dice,  and  damn'd  his  fate. 
Pope,  Dunciad,  i.  115. 

Supplant,  v.  a.  [Lat.  plunta  =  plant,  foot.] 
1.  Trip  up  the  heels. 

His  legs  entwining 

Each  other,  till  supplanted  down  he  fell ; 
A  monstrous  serpent  on  his  belly  prone. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  512. 
The  thronging  populace  with  hasty  strides 
Press  furious,  and.  too  eager  of  escape, 
Obstruct  thy  easy  way  ;  the  rocking  town 
Supplants  their  footsteps ;  to  and  fro  they  reel. 

J.  Philips,  Cyder,  i.  222. 

•2.  Displace  by  stratagem ;  turn  out. 

It  is  Pbiloclea  his  heart  is  set  upon;  it  is  my 
daughter  I  have  borne  to  supplant  me.— Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

Upon  a  just  survey,  take  Titus'  part, 
And  so  supplant  us  for  ingratitude. 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicut,  i.  2. 
3.  Displace  ;  overpower  ;  force  away. 

If  it  be  fond,  call  it  a  woman's  fear; 
Which  fear  if  better  reasons  can  supplant, 
I  will  subscribe,  and  say,  I  wrong'd  the  duke. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iii.  1. 

Suspecting  that  the  courtier  had  supplanted  the 
friend. — Bishop  Fell. 

For  such  doctrines  as  depend  merely  upon  institu- 
tion and  the  instruction  of  others,  men  do  frequently 
differ  both  from  themselves,  and  from  one  another 
about  them ;  because  that  which  can  plant,  can 
supplant.— Bishop  Wilkins. 

Supplantation.  s.     Act  of  supplanting  or 
displacing. 

The  miraculous  supplantation  [of  Jacob]  was  a 
kind  of  wrestling  with  his  brother  for  the  blessing. 
—Stokes,  On  the  Prophets,  p.  82  :  1659. 

Suppianter.  s.     One  who,  that  which,  sup- 
plants ;  one  who  displaces. 

Is  not  he  rightly  named  Jacob,  [in  the  margin, 
that  is,  a  xupplanter]. — Genesis,  xxvii.  36. 

A  treacherous \supplanter  and  underminer  of  the 
peace  of  all  families  and  societies.— South,  Sermont, 
vi.  113. 
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The  Gentiles  began  to  press  Into  the  Gospel,  and 
M  by  force  to  take  it  from  the  Jews.  This  was  sig- 
nified in  the  name  Jacob,  that  is,  a  supplanter  :  for 
the  Gentiles  here  supplanted  their  elder  brother 
the  Jews,  and  stole  the  blessing  and  heirship  from 
them.—  Leslie,  Truth  of  Christianity  demonstrated. 

Supplanting,  verbal  abs.     Act  of  displacing 
or  turning  out. 

That  sad  disunion  and  jealousy,  those  divisions 
and  supplanting*  that  were  among  the  king's  own 
friends.—  Bi«Aop  Iloadly,  Strata*  on  SWA  January, 
p.  20:  1717-8. 
Supple,  adj.  [Fr.  tovple.'] 

1.  Pliant;  flexible. 

The  joints  are  more  nipple  to  all  feats  of  activity 
in  youth  than  afterwards.  —  Bacon. 

Will  ye  submit  your  necks,  and  choose  to  bend" 
The  supple  knee?        Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  787. 

And  sometimes  went,  and  sometimes  rail, 
With  supple  joints,  as  lively  vigour  led. 

Ibid.  viii.  268. 

No  women  are  apter  to  spin  linen  well  than  the 
Irish,  who  labouring  little  in  any  kind  with  their 
hands,  have  their  linger*  more  supple  and  soft  than 
other  women  of  the  poorer  condition  in  England.— 
Sir  W.  Temple. 

2.  Yielding  ;  soft  ;  not  obstinate. 

When  we've  stufTd 

These  pipes  and  these  conveyances  of  blood 
With  wine  and  feeding,  we  have  suppler  souls 
Than  in  our  priestlike  fasts. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  v.  1. 

Ev'n  softer  than  thy  own,  of  suppler  kind, 

More  exquisite  of  taste,  and  more  than  man  refined. 

Dryden,  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  I  -  1. 

If  punishment  reaches  not  the  mind,  and  makes 

not  the  will  supple,  it  hardens  the  offender.—  Locke. 

3.  Flattering  ;  fawning  ;  bending. 

There  is  something  so  supple  and  insinuating  in 
this  absurd  unnatural  doctrine,  as  makes  it  ex- 
tremely agreeable  to  a  prince's  e&r.—Addison. 

4.  That  which  makes  supple. 

Each  part  deprived  of  supple  government, 
Shall  stiff,  and  stark,  and  cold  appear,  like  death. 

Shakespear,  Borneo  and  Juliet,  ir.  1. 
Supple,  v.  a.    Hare. 
\.  Make  pliant;  make  soft;  make  flexible. 

Poultices  allaying  pain,  drew  down  the  humours, 
and  suppled  the  parts,  thereby  making  the  passages 
wider.—  Sir  W.  Temple. 

To  supple  a  carcass,  drench  it  in  water.—  Arbuth- 
not. 

1.  Make  compliant 

Knave*  having,  by  their  own  importunate  suit, 
Convinced  or  suppled  them,  they  cannot  chuse, 
But  they  must  blab.          Shakes/year,  Othello,  iv.  1. 

A  mother  persisting  till  she  had  bent  her  daugh- 
ter's mind,  and  suppltd  her  will,  the  only  end  of 
correction,  she  established  her  authority  thoroughly 
ever  utter.—  Locke,  Thoughts  on  Education. 

Supple.  v.  n.     Grow  soft  ;  grow  pliant. 

The  stones  .  .  . 

Did  first  the  rigour  of  their  kind  expel, 
And  suppled  into  softness  aa  they  fell. 

Dryden.  Translation  from  Ovid, 

Metamorphoses,  b.  i. 
Supplement.  *.     [Fr.  ;  Lat.  supplementum.~\ 

1.  Addition  to  anything  by  which  its  defects 
are  supplied. 

Unto  the  word  of  God,  being  in  respect  of  that 
end  for  which  God  ordained  it,  perfect,  exact,  and 
absolute  in  itself,  we  do  not  add  reason  as  a  supple- 
ment of  any  maim  or  defect  therein,  but  as  a  neces- 
sary instrument,  without  which  we  could  not  reap 
by  the  Scripture's  perfection  that  fruit  and  benefit 
which  it  yieldeth.—  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

His  blood  will  atone  for  our  imperfection,  his 
righteousness  he  imputed  in  supplement  to  what  is 
lacking  in  ours.  —  Ropers. 

Instructive  satire,  true  to  virtue's  cause  ! 
Thou  shining  supplement  of  publick  laws  ! 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  i.  11. 

2.  Store  ;  supply.     Rare. 

We  had  not  spent 

Our  ruddie  wine  a  ship-board;  supplement 
Of  large  sort  each  man  to  his  vessel  drew. 

Chapman 

Supplement.  v.  a.     Fill  up,  or  make  good, 
by  way  of  a  supplement. 

He  supplements  this  sketch  by  a  series  of  illustra- 
tions.— Baring  Gould,  Curious  Myths  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

Supplemental,  adj.      Additional;    such   as 
may  supply  the  place  of  what  is  lost  or 

wanting. 

Supplemental  acts  of  state  were  made  to  supply 
sets  of  laws  ;  and  so  tonnage  and  pouncing,-  wen 
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Tin-  thoughtful  father's  pious  care 
Provides  his  brood,  next  Smithlield  fair 
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With  supplemental  hobby  horses ; 
And  happy  be  their  infant  courses. 

Prior,  Alma,  \.  ^a. 

Supplementary,  adj.    Having  the  character 
of  a  supplement. 

Divinity  would  not  then  pass  the  yard  and  loom, 
nor  preaching  be  taken  in  as  an  easier  supplemen- 
tary trade,  by  those  that  disliked  the  pains  of  their 
own.— Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

Suppleness.    *.      Attribute    suggested    by 
Supple. 

1.  Pliantness ;  flexibility ;  readiness  to  take 
any  form. 

The  fruit  is  of  a  pleasant  taste,  caused  by  the  sup- 
pleness and  gentleness  of  the  juice,  being  that  which 
niakeththe  boughs  also  so  flexible.— Bacon,  Natural 
and  Experimental  History. 

2.  Readiness  of  compliance ;  facility. 

Study  gives  strength  to  the  mind,  conversation 
grace ;  'the  first  apt  to  give  stiffness,  the  other  sup- 
pleness.—Sir  W.  Temple. 

A  compliance  and  suppleness  of  their  wills,  being 
by  a  steady  hand  introduced  by  parents,  will  seem 
natural  to  them,  preventing  all  occasions  of  strug- 
gling.— Locke. 

Suppletory.  adj.     Brought  in  to  fill  up  de- 
ficiencies. 

I  have  partly  from  Prynne,  partly  from  my  own 
conjecture,  supplied  the  mutilated  places  as  well  as 
I  could;  but  have  included  all  such  suppletory 
words  in  crotchets.—  Wharton,  Diary  of  Archbishop 
Laud-,  p.  58. 

Suppletory.  s.     [Lat.  suppletorium.~]    That 
which  is  to  fill  up  deficiencies. 

They  invent  suppletories  to  excuse  an  evil  man. — 
Jeremy  Tai/lor,  Sermons,  p.  285:  1651. 

That  suppletory  of  an  implicit  belief  is  by  Ro- 
manists conceived  sufficient  for  those  not  capable  of 
an  explicit.— Hammond. 
Supplial.  «.     Act  of  supplying;. 

Society  is  preserved  by  mutual  wants,  the  sup- 
plial  of  which  causeth  mutual  happiness. — Bishop 
Warburton,  Sermons. 
Snppliance.  s.     Continuance. 

A  violet  in  the  youth  of  primy  nature, 
Forward,  not  permanent,  sweet,  not  lasting, 
The  perfume  and  supplianco  of  a  minute. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  3. 
Suppliant,  adj.  Furnishing  a  supply.  Rare. 

To  those  legions  your  levy 

Must  be  suppliant.       Shalcespear,  Cymbeline,  iii.  7. 
Suppliant,    adj.      [Fr.]      Entreating  5    be- 
seeching ;  precatory ;  submissive. 

To  bow  and  sue  for  grace  with  suppliant  knee. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  112. 
The  rich   grow   suppliant,  and  the  poor  grow 

proud ; 
Those  offer  mighty  gain,  and  these  ask  more. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  ccl. 
Suppliant,  s.     Humble  petitioner  j  one  who 
begs  submissively. 

A  petition  from  a  Florentine  I  undertook, 
Vanquished  thereto  by  the  fair  grace  and  speech 
Of  the  poor  suppliant. 

Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  v.  3. 
Now  like  a  maiden  queen  she  will  behold 

From  her  high  turrets,  hourly  suitors  come  • 
The  east  with  incense  and  the  west  with  gold, 
Will  stand  like  suppliants  to  receive  her  doom. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  ccxcvii. 
_.,.    .  I  beg  thee,  spare 

This  forfeit  life,  and  hear  thy  suppliant's  prayer. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  j£neid,z.  840. 
The  desolator  desolate! 

The  victor  overthrown ! 
The  arbiter  of  others'  fate, 
A  suppliant  for  his  own. 

Byron,  Ode  to  Napoleon  Buonaparte. 
Suppliantly.  adv.     In  a  suppliant  manner. 

Can  the  man  whose  breast  glows  with  the  least 
spark  of  gratitude,  indulge  these  meditations,  and 
not  prostrate  himself,  with  the  deepest  humiliation 
of  soul,  before  the  throne  of  grace,  and  supplian 
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Supplicant,  s.  [Lat.  supplicant,  -anlis-, 
pres.  part,  of  supplico  =  I  entreat.]  One 
who  entreats  or  implores  with  great  sub- 
mission ;  humble  petitioner. 
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Abraham  instead  of  indulging  the  supplicant  in 
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Supplicant,    adj.     [Lat.  supplicant,  -antis.~\ 
Entreating ;  submissively  petitioning. 
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[They]  offered  to  this  council  their  letters  suppli- 
cant, confessing  that  they  had  sinned. — Bishop  Bull, 
On  the  Corruptions  oftlie  Church  of  Rome. 
Supplicate,    v.  n.      [Lat.  supplicatus,   pass, 
part,  of  supplico  ;  supplicatio,  -om's.]    Im- 
plore ;  entreat ;  petition  submissively  and 

humbly. 

Many  things  a  man  cannot  with  any  comeliness 
say  or  do ;  a  man  cannot  brook  to  supplicate  or  beg. 
— Bacon. 

Supplicating,   part.  adj.      Uttering  suppli- 
cations ;  supplicatory. 

Thither  the  kingdoms  and  the  nations  come, 
In  supplicating  crowds  to  learn  their  doom. 

Addison. 
Supplication,  s. 

1.  Petition  humbly  delivered  ;  entreaty. 

My  lord  protector  will  come  this  way  by  and  by, 
and  then  we  may  deliver  our  supplications  in  the 
quill.— Shalcespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  i.  3.  \ 

My  mother  bows, 

As  if  Olympus  to  a  mole-hill  should 
In  supplication  nod.  Id.,  Coriolanus,  v.  3. 

2.  Petitionary  worship ;  adoration  of  a  sup- 
pliant or  petitioner. 

Praying  always  with  all  prayer  and  supplication 
in  the  spirit,  and  watching  thereunto,  with  all  per- 
severance and  supplication  for  all  saints. — Eplie- 
sians,  vi.  18. 

Bend  thine  ear 
To  supplication ;  hear  Irs  sighs  though  mute. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost.  xi.  30. 

A  second  sort  of  public  prayer  is,  that  all  in  a 
family  that  are  members  of  it  join  in  their  common 
supplications. — Dr.  H.  More,  Whole  Duty  of  Man. 

These  prove  the  common  practice  of  the  worship 
of  images  in  the  Roman  church,  as  to  the  rites  of 
supplication  and  adoration,  to  be  as  extravagant  as 
among  the  heathens. — Bishop  Stillinyfleet. 

We  should  testify  our  dependence  upon  God,  and 
our  confidence  of  his  goodness,  by  constant  prayers 
and  supplications  for  mercy.— Archbishop  Tilloison. 
Supplicatory,  adj.     Petitionary. 

All  the  skill  of  men  and  angels  cannot  afford  a 
more  exquisite  model  of  supplicatory  devotion,  than 
that  blessed  Saviour  of  ours  gave  us  in  the  mount. — 
Bishop  Hall,  Devout  Soul,  §  2. 

If  we  except  the  Creeds,  no  part  of  the  service 
was  accompanied  by  musick  which  was  not  either 
of  the  supplicatory  or  than  ksgiving  species. — Mason, 
Three  Essays  on  Church  Music,  p.  liO. 

The  address  of  the  prelates  to  the  Pope  was  more 
respectful,  if  not,  as  usual,  supplicatory. — Milman, 
History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  xi.  ch.  is. 
Supplier,  s.     One  who  supplies  5   one  who 
makes  up  for  an  omission. 

Saul  might  set  up  for  a  supplier  of  the  default  of 
Joshua  and  the  princes  of  Israel  in  sparing  the 
Gibeonites.— Stackhouse,  History  of  the  Bible. 
Supply,  v.  a.     [Lat.  suppleo  ;  Fr.  suppleer.] 
1.  Fill  up  as  any  deficiencies  happen. 

Out  of  the  fry  of  these  rakehell  horseboys  are 
their  kearn  supplied  and  maintained.— Spenser, 
View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

•2.  Give  something  wanted  ;  yield  ;  afford. 

They  were  princes  that  had  wives,  sons,  and  ne- 
pheus;  and  yet  all  these  could  not  supply  the  com- 
fort of  friendship. — Bacon. 

I  wanted  nothing  fortune  could  supply, 
Nor  did  she  slumber  till  that  hour  deny. 

Dryden,  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  26. 

3.  Relieve  with  something  wanted. 

Although  1  neither  lend  nor  borrow, 
Yet,  to  supply  the  ripe  wants  of  my  friend, 
I'll  break  a  custom. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

4.  Serve  instead  of. 

Burning  ships  the  banish'd  sun  supply, 
And  no  light  shines  but  that  by  which  men  die. 

Waller. 

5.  Give  or  bring,  whether  good  or  bad. 

But  nearer  care  (O  pardon  it!)  supplies 
Sighs  to  my  breast,  and  sorrow  to  my  eyes. 

Prior,  Celia  to  Damon. 

6.  Fill  any  room  made  vacant. 

Upstart  creatures  to  supply  our  vacant  room. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  834. 
The  sun  was  set ;  and  vesper,  to  supply 
His  absent  beams,  had  lighted  up  the  sky. 

Dryden,  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  437. 

7.  Accommodate;  furnish. 

Clouds,  dissolved,  the  thirsty  ground  supply. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  iv.  58. 
I  he  reception  of  light  must  bo  supplied  by  some 
open  form  of  the  fabrick.— Sir  H.  Wotton.     ' 
Supply,  s. 
1.  Relief  of  want;  cure  of  deficiencies. 

That  now  at  this  time  your  abundance  may  be  a 
supply  for  their  want,  that  their  abundance  also 
may  be  a  s-upply  for  your  want.  — 2  Corinthians, 
viii.  14. 
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Art  from  that  fund  each  just  supply  provides, 
Works  without  show,  and  without  pomp  presides. 
Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  i.  74. 

2.  Ways  and  means. 

Of  all  these  proud  and  sovereign  privileges,  the 
right  of  refusing  supply  was  the  key-stone. — Hal- 
lam,  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  pt.  iii.  ch.  viii. 

Supplement,   s.     Prevention  of  deficiency. 
Jiare  ;  obsolete. 

I  will  never  fail 
Beginning,  nor  supplyment. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  iii.  4. 

Support.  P.  a.     [Fr.  supporter ;  Lat.  sub  + 
porto  =  I  carry,  bear.] 

1.  Sustain  ;  prop  ;  bear  up. 

Stooping  to  support  each  flower  of  tender  stalk. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  427. 
The  palace  built  by  Picus,  vast  and  proud, 
Supported  by  a  hundred  pillars  stood. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vii.  239. 

The  original  community  of  all  thinsrs  appearing 

from  this  donation  of  God,  the  sovereignty  of  Adam, 

built  upon  his  private  dominion,  must   fall,  not 

having  any  foundation  to  support  it.— Locke. 

2.  Endure  anything   painful   without  being 
overcome. 

Strongly  to  suffer  and  support  onr  pains. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost.  i.  147. 
Could'st  thou  support  that  burden  ?     Ibid.  x.  834. 
This  is  he  who  fill'd  your  court  with  tumult, 
Whose  fierce  demeanour,  and  whose  insolence. 
The  patience  of  a  God  could  not  support. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  ii.  1. 

3.  Endure;  bear. 

She  scarce  awake  her  eyes  could  keep, 
Unable  to  support  the  fumes  of  sleep. 

Dryden,.  Translation  from  Ovid,  House  of  Sleep. 

None  can  support  a  diet  of  flesh  and  water  with- 
out acids,  as  salt,  vinegar,  and  bread,  without  falling 
into  a  putrid  fever.— Arbuthnot. 

4.  Sustain  ;  keep  from  fainting. 

With  inward  consolations  recompensed, 
And  oft  supported.    Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  495. 

Support,  s.      [Fr.] 

1.  Act  or  power  of  sustaining. 

Though  the  idea  we  have  of  a  horse  or  stone  be 
but  the  collection  of  those  several  sensible  qualities 
which  we  find  united  in  them,  yet,  because  we  can- 
not conceive  how  they  should  subsist  alone,  we  sup- 
pose them  existing  in  and  supported  by  some  com- 
mon subject,  which  support  we  denote  by  the  name 
substance,  though  it  be  certain  we  have  no  clear 
idea  of  that  support. — Locke. 

2.  Prop  ;  sustaining  power. 

He  his  guide  requested 

(For  so  from  such  who  nearer  stood  we  heard) 
As  overtired  to  let  him  lean  awhile 
With  both  his  arms  on  those  two  massy  pillars 
That  to  the  arched  roof  gave  main  support. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  1630, 

3.  Necessaries  of  life. 

Theirs  be  the  produce  of  the  soil ! 
O  may  it  still  reward  their  toil  I 
Nor  ever  the  defenceless  train 
Of  clinging  infants  ask  support  in  vain ! 

Shenstone. 

4.  Maintenance ;  supply. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  ward,  or  person  within 
age,  for  whose  assistance  and  support  these  guar- 
dians are  constituted  by  law.— Sir  W.  lilackstone, 
Commentary  on  the  Laws  of  England. 

Supportable,  adj.  Capable  of  being  sup- 
ported, tolerated,  or  endured. 

Alterations  in  the  project  of  uniting  Christians 
miirht  be  very  supportable,  as  things  in  their  own 
nature  indifferent.— Swift. 

I  wish  that  whatever  part  of  misfortunes  they 
must  bear,  may  be  rendered  supportable  to  them.— 
Pope. 

Supportableness.  s.  Attribute  suggested 
by  Supportable;  state,  or  condition,  of 
being  tolerable. 

It  hath  an  influence  on  the  Supportableness  of  the 
burthen. — Hammond,  Works,  iv.  477. 

Supportance.    *.       Maintenance  ;  support 

Obsolete. 

Give  some  supportance  tn  the  bending  twigs. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  iii.  4 
His  quarrel  he  finds  scarce  worth  talkingof,  there 
fore  driw  for  the  supportance  of  his  vow.  —  Id. 
Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

Supportation.  s.  Supportance ;  support 
Obsolete. 

The  benefited  subject  should  render  some  smal 
portion  of  his  gain,  for  the  Supportation  of  the 
king's  expence. — Bc.con. 

The  firm  promises  and  stipportations  of  a  faithful 
God. — Bishop  Hall,  Remains,  p.  38o. 
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Supporter,  s. 

1.  One  who,  that  which,  supports. 

You  must  walk  by  us  upon  either  hand, 
And  good  supporters  are  you. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  y.  1. 

Because  a  relation  cannot  be  founded  in  nothing, 
and  the  thing  here  related  as  a  supporter,  or  a 
support,  is  not  represented  to  the  mind  by  any  dis- 
tinct idea.— Locke. 

2.  Prop ;  that  by  which  anything  is  borne  up 
from  falling. 

The  sockets  and  supporters  of  flowers  are  figured. 
— Bacon. 

We  shall  be  discharged  of  our  load  ;  but  you,  that 
are  designed  for  beams  and  supporters,  shall  bear. 
— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

There  is  no  loss  of  room  at  the  bottom,  as  there 
is  in  a  building  set  upon  supporters.— Mortimer, 
Husbandry. 

In  the  extract,  leg. 

'  Hem  ! '  said  Mr.  Aberton,  thrusting  "his  large 
hand  through  his  lank  light  hair.  'Hem  —  could 
one  do  anything,  do  you  think,  in  that  quarter?'— 
'  1  should  think  one  might,  with  a  tolerable  person  ! ' 
answered  the  spectral  aristocrat,  looking  down  at  a 
pair  of  most  shadowy  supporters.  —  Lord  Lytton, 
Pelham,  ch.  xviii. 

3.  Sustainer  ;  comforter. 

The  saints  have  a  companion  and  supporter  in 
all  their  miseries. — South,  Sermons. 

4.  Maintainer ;  defender. 

The  beginning  of  the  earl  of  Essex  I  must  attri- 
bute in  great  part  to  my  lord  of  Leicester ;  but  yet 
as  an  introducer  or  supporter,  not  as  a  teacher.— (Sir 
H.  Wotton. 

Such  propositions  as  these  are  competent  to  blast 
and  defame  any  cause  which  requires  such  aids,  and 
stands  in  need' of  such  supporters.— Hammond. 

All  examples  represent  ingratitude  as  sitting  in 
its  throne,  with  pride  at  its  right  hand,  and  cruelty 
at  its  left;  worthy  supporter  sot  such  a  reigning 
impiety. — South,  Sermons. 

Love  was  no  more,  when  loyalty  was  gone, 
The  great  supporter  of  his  awful  throne.     Dryden. 

5.  In  Heraldry.     Figures  of   beasts,  birds, 
and  sometimes   of  human  beings,   which 
support  the  arms. 

More  might  be  added  of  helms,  crests,  mantles, 
and  supporters. — Camden. 

Unless  this  should  be  esteemed  a  relick,  I  know 
of  no  other,  of  this  once  magnificent  monastery, 
except  the  rude  capital  of  a  pillar  with  a  date  in  the 
stone-work,  1484,  surmounted  by  a  stone-escocheon 
of  arms  with  supporters,  preserved  in  the  vicar's 
garden  at  Ensham.  —  T.  Warton,  History  of  the 
Parish  of  Kiddington,  p.  14. 
Supportful.  adj.  Abounding  with  support. 

Mare. 

Upon  the  Eolian  god's  supportfull  wings, 

With  chearefull  shouts,  they  parted  from  the  shore 

Mirrourjor  Magistrates,  p.  821, 

Supportless.   adj.      Wanting,    destitute   of, 

support:    (in    the  extract,  with  doubtful 

propriety,  insupportable). 

As  if  they  had  a  design  by  making  wedlock  a  sup- 
portless  yoke  to  violate  it  most.— Milton.  Doctrine 
and  Discipline  of  Divorce,  b.  ii.  ch.  xvi.  (Ord  MS.) 
Supportment.  .s.     Support.     Obsolete. 

Not  taking  effect  by  the  supportment  of  Spain.— 
Sir  II.  Watton,  Remains,  p.  479. 

Prelaty  in  her  fleshy  supportments,  in  her  carnal 
doctrine  of  ceremony  and  tradition.  —  Milton 
Reason  of  Church  Government  urged  against  Pre- 
lac/i,  b.  ii. 

Supposable.   adj.      Capable  of  being  sup- 
posed. 

Invincible  ignorance  is,  in  the  far  greatest  number 
of  men,  ready  to  be  confronted  against  the  necessity 
of  their  believing  all  the  severals  of  any  supposable 
catalogue. — Hammond. 

Supposal.  s.     Position  without  proof ;  ima- 
gination ;  belief. 

Young  Fortinbras, 

Holding  a  weak  supposal  of  our  worth, 
Thinks  our  state  to  be  out  of  frame. 

Shakexpear,  Hamlet,  i.  2 

Little  can  be  looked  for  towards  the  advancement 
of  natural  theory,  but  from  those  that  are  likely  tc 
mend  our  prospect:  the  detect  of  events,  and  sen- 
sible appearances,  sutler  us  to  proceed  no  furtliei 
towards  science,  than  to  imperfect  guesses  and 
timorous  supposals.—Glanville,  Scepsis  Scientijica 

'  When  this  comes,  our  former  supposal  of  suffi 
cient  grace,  as  of  the  preaching  of  the  word,  ant 
God's  calls,  .are  utterly  at  an  end.— Bishop  Ham 
mond. 

Interest,  with  a  Jew,  never  proceeds  but  upoi 
titpposal  at  least  of  a  linn  and  sullicient  bottom  — 
South,  Sermons. 

Arttul  men  endeavour  to  entangle  tnougntleM 
women  by  bold  suppusals  and  oilers.— Ridiarason 
Clarissa. 
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Suppose,  v.  a.  [Fr.  supposer ;  Lat.  suppo- 
situs,  pass.  part,  of  mppono,  from  sub  = 
under  +pono  =  I  put.] 

I.  Lay  down  without  proof ;  advance  by  way 
of  argument  or  illustration  without  main- 
taining the  truth  of  the  position. 

Suppose  ye  that  these  Galileans  were  sinners 
above  all  the  Galileans,  because  they  suffered  such 
things?  I  tell  you,  Nay. — Luke,  xiii.  2. 

Where  we  meet  with  all  the  indications  and 
evidences  of  such  a  thing  as  the  thing  is  capable  of, 
supposing  it  to  be  true,  it  must  needs  be  very  irra- 
tional to  make  any  doubt  of  it.— Bishop  Wilkins. 

2.  Admit  without  proof. 

This  is  to  be  entertained  as  a  firm  principle,  that 
when  we  have  as  great  assurance  that  a  thing  is,  as 
we  could  possibly,  supposing  it  were,  we  ought  not 
to  make  any  doubt  of  its  existence.— Arc/bishop 
Tillotson. 

Suppose  some  so  negligent  that  they  will  not  be 
brought  to  learn  by  gentle  ways,  yet  it  does  not 
thence  follow  that  the  rough  discipline  of  the  cudgel 
is  to  be  used  to  all.— Locke. 

3.  Imagine  ;  believe  without  examination. 

Let  not  my  lord  suppose  that  they  have  slain  all 
the  king's  sons;  for  Ammononly  is  slain.— ZSamuel, 
xiii.  32. 

I  suppose, 

If  our  proposals  once  again  were  iieard, 
We  should  compel  them  to  a  quick  result. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.617. 

4.  Require  as  previous. 

This  supposeth something,  without  evident  ground. 
— Sir  M.  Hale. 

5.  Make  reasonably  supposed. 

One  falsehood  always  supposes  another,  and  ren- 
ders all  you  can  say  suspected.— Female  Quixote. 

6.  Put  one  thing  by  fraud  in  the  place  of  an- 
other. 

Suppose.  *.  Supposition  ;  position  without 
proof;  unevidenced  conceit. 

We  come  short  of  our  suppose  so  far, 
That  after  seven  years'  sie«e,  yet  Troy  walls  stand. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  3. 
Is  Egypt's  safety,  and  the  king's,  and  yours, 
Fit  to  be  trusted  on  a  bare  suppose 
That  he  is  honest  ?  Dryden,  Cleomenes. 

Supposedly,  ado.  By  supposition ;  hypo- 
thetically. 

Though  France  and  Britain  supposedly  once  were, 
yet  we  see  the  tracts  of  age  have  made  them  several 
regions. — Felltham,  Resolves,  Iv. 

Supposer.  *.  One  who,  that  which,  sup- 
poses. 

Thou  hast  by  marriage  made  thy  daughter  mine, 
While  counterfeit  supposers  blear'd  thine  eyne. 

Slwkespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  v.  1. 

Supposition,  s.  [translates  the  Gr.  i> Tronic.] 
Position  laid  down ;  hypothesis  ;  imagina- 
tion yet  unproved. 

In  saying  he  is  a  good  man.  understand  me  that 
he  is  sufficient  •,  yet  his  means  are  in  supposition. — 
Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

Sing,  siren,  for  thyself,  and  1  will  dote; 
Spread  o'er  the  silver  waves  thy  golden  hairs, 
And  as  a  bed  I'll  take  tliee,  and  there  lye ; 
And  in  that  glorious  supposition  think 
He  gains  by  death  that  hath  such  means  to  die. 

Id.,  Comedy  of  Errors,  iii.  2. 
This  is  only  an  infallibility  upon  supposition,  that 
if  a  thing  be  true,  it  is  impossible  to  be  false.— 
Arclibishop  Tillotson. 

Such  an  original  irresistible  notion  is  neither  re- 
quisite upon  supposition  of  a  LVity,  nor  is  pre- 
tended to  by  religion.— Bentley. 

Suppositional,  adj.     Hypothetical. 

Men  and  angels,  indeed,  have  also  a  certain  know- 
ledge of  future  tilings,  but  it  is  not  absolute,  but 
only  suppositional.— South,  Sermons,  ix.  327. 
Supposititious,  adj. 

1.  Not  genuine ;  put  by  a  trick  into  the  place 
or  character  belonging  to  another. 

The  destruction  of  Mustapha  was  so  fatal  to 
Sol.vman's  line,  as  the  succession  of  the  Turks  from 
Sofvman  is  suspected  to  be  of  strange  blooU;  for 
that  Selymus  11.  was  thought  to  be  supposititiou.t. 
— Bacim. 

It  is  their  opinion  that  no  man  ever  killed  his 
father;  but  that,  if  it  should  ever  happen,  the  re- 
puted son  inu-t  have  been  illegitimate,  suppositi- 
tious, or  begotten  in  adultery. — AJdnton. 

There  is  a  Latin  treatise  among  the supposititimut 
pieces,   ascribed  to  Athanasius.  —  Bishop    Water- 
land. 
•2.  Supposed  ;  imaginary  ;  not  real. 

Some  alterations  in  the  globe  tend  rather  to  the 
benefit  of  the  earth  and  its  productions  than  their 
destruction,  as  all  these  supposititious  ones  mani- 
festly would  do.—  Woodward. 
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Supposltitlonsly.  «</r.     In  a  supposititious 
manner  ;  by  supposition. 

Suppotitit'iotuty  he  derive*  it  from  the  Lunae 
Moiit.-i.  fifteen  dfirny*  south.—  Sir  T.  Herbert,  Re- 
lation qf  town  }'ear*'  Travel*  into  Africa  and  the 
Onmt  Ana,  p.  SI. 

SnppoaltiTe.  adj.     Supposed;   including  a 
supposition. 

Too  can  Infrr  from  hence  but  only  *  ntppo*itivf 
necewity  of  havln*  an  infallible  gui.l.-.  and  that 
irroundwi  upon  a  falw  supposition.—  Chilliairtrort 
T*e  KbU  IktSeiiffion  qf  Protestant*,  eh.  ii.  «  145. 

Nor  was  hi*  burial  only  represented  typically,  but 
foretold  prophetically,  both  by  a  mppotitive  inti- 
mation. and  by  an  express  prediction.  —  Bithop 
Pearton,  Erpotition  of  ik»  Creed,  art.  iv. 

SnpposltlTe.  t.    That  which  implies  suppo- 
sition :  (as,  if). 

Th«  tmppofitivt*  denote  connection,  but  assert 
not  actual  existence;  the  posit  JVM  imply  both  tin 
one  and  the  other.—  ttarrit,  II  ernes,  or  Phil»s<>- 
Bnqmiry  concerning   Universal  Grammar, 


Suppositiveiy.  mlr.     In  a  suppositive  man- 
ner ;  upon  supposition. 

The  unrefornifHl  sinner  may  have  some  hope  tvp- 
poiitieelf,  if  he  do  changv  and  repent  ;  the  honest 
penitent  may  hope  positively.—  Hammond. 
Suppository,    s.       [Fr.    suppositoire  ;    Lnt. 
tvppositorium.]    In  Medicine.    Solid  medi- 
cament, pill,  or  bolus  placed  in  the  rectum. 
Not  In  HIT  relieves  the  head  more  than  the  piles; 
therefore  tuppotttonet  of  honey,  aloes,  and  rock  salt 
ought  to  be  tried.—  Arbutknot. 
Suppress,  v.  a.  [Lnt.  suppressus,  pass.  part. 
of  supprimo  =  I  suppress  ;  sub  =  under  + 
prtmo**\  press.] 

1.  Crush;  overpower;  overwhelm;  subdue; 
reduce  from  any  state  of  activity  or  com- 
motion. 

Glo'cter  would  have  armour  out  of  the  Tower, 
To  crown  himself  kiuic.  and  ruppress  the  prince. 

Skaketpear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  \.  3. 

Every  rebellion,  when  it  is  rvpprested.doth  make 
the  subject  weaker,  and  the  prince  stronger.—  Sir 
J.  Da<nrt.  Ditctmrte  on  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Sir  William  Herbert,  with  a  well-armed  and  or- 
dered company,  set  sharply  upon  them  ;  and  op- 
pressing  some  of  the  forwardeat  of  them  by  death, 
fuppreiutd  the  residue  by  fear—  Sir  J.  Hayuxtrd. 

2.  Conceal  ;  not  tell  ;  not  reveal. 

Things  not  reveal'd.  which  the  invisible  King, 
Only  omniscient,  hath  npprttt'd  in  niirht. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lott,  rii.  122. 

3.  Keep  in  ;  not  let  out. 

Well  didst  tboo.  Richard,  to  mppres*  thy  voice  ; 
For  had  the  passions  of  thy  heart  burst  out, 
1  fear  we  should  have  seen  decypher'd  there 
More  rancorous  spiirht,  more  furious  raging  broils. 

Shakeeptar,  Henry  VI.  Part  J.  iv.  1. 
Suppression,  t. 

1.  Act  of  suppressing. 

Such  a  magnificent  '  Society  for  the  8*ppre»»i<m 
"'X10*  K*y,wel1  **  8UPP°««1  to  walk  by  the  most 
phllosophkml  principles.-Cnr/«fo,  Critical  and  Mi*. 
mllMMOM  Ettagt.  frritingt  of  Werner. 

2.  Not  publication. 

Ton  may  depend  upon  a  tuppretsion  of  these 


—  . 

•oppressive,  adj.   Suppressing  ;  overpower- 
ing; concealing;  keeping  in. 

Johnson  gives  us  expressive  and  oppressive,  but 
neither  Impressive  nor  tvpprettrve,  though  pro- 


Suppressor,  i.  One  who,  that  which,  sup- 
presses, crushes,  or  conceals. 

Suppurate,  r.  a.  [Lat.  put,  jntrit.  This, 
in  the  old  grammars,  dictionaries,  and  no- 
menclatures, is  rendered  corruption  ;  a 
Latinism  which  may  be  heard  among  the 
most  uneducated  classes.  The  vernacular 
name  is  matter  (i.e.  in  its  pathological 
sense.)]  Generate  pus. 

This  disease  is  generally  fatal  :  if  it  suppurates 
the  pus.  it  is  evacuated  into  the  lower  belly,  where 
it  produces  putrefaction.-  Arbuthnot,  On  Diet. 
Suppurating,  part.  adj.     Secreting  pus. 

But  if  the  suppurating  ourface  of  the  vein  be  not 
so  shut  off  and  pus  mingle  and  circulate  with  tin- 
blood,  the  disorder  is  no  longer  merely  local.  The 
contaminated  blood  is  conveyed  to  distant  parts 
and  the  whole  system  tainted.  The  malady  ha* 
*  5°*^  :"nd  of  tne  mort  formidable  cha- 
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Suppuration,  s. 
1.  Ripening  or  change  of  the  matter  ot  a 
tumour  into  pus. 

If  the  inflammation  be  gone  too  far  towards  a 
wppnration.  then  it  must  be  promoted  with  «ip- 
puratives,  and  opened  by  incision.—  w  aeman,&ur- 


Tiis  great  attrition  must  produce  a  great  pro- 
pensity to  the  putirscent  alkaline  condition  of  the 
fluids,  and  consequently  to  suppurations  —Aroum- 
not.  On  Aliment*. 

By  some  it  is  supposed  to  carry  off  humours  m>m 
the  constitution.  Suppuration  is  sometimes  re- 
garded as  a  constitutional  disease  changed  into  :  a 
local  one  ;  which  constitutional  malady  is  dis- 
charged. or  thrown  out  of  the  body,  either  in  the 
form  of  pus  or  together  with  this  fluid.  Critical 
abscesses  have  been  thought  to  be  cases  of  this  sort. 
Suppuration  has  also  been  imagined  to  carry  off 
local  complaints  from  other  parts  of  the  body,  on 
the  old  principle  of  derivation  or  revulsion.  For 
this  reason  sores  or  issues  are  often  madi-  in  sound 
parts  before  other  sores  are  dried  up.  Suppuration 
is  sometimes  excited  with  a  view  of  making  parts, 
such  as  i  mi  u  rated  swellings,  dissolve  into  pus:  but 
I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  no  dissolution  of 
the  solids  is  concerned  in  the  production  of  pus.— 
Cooper.  Dictionary  of  Practical  Surgery. 

But  in  many  instances  the  inflammation  does  not 
thus  subside.  The  irritant  cause  still  remains  in 
action,  as  the  original  intensity  of  the  inflammation 
has  been  too  great  to  admit  of  resolution—  or  the 
means  proper  to  abate  it  have  not  been  used,  or 
have  not  succeeded.  The  symptoms  already  de- 
Bcribed  continue,  and  are  aggravated  in  degree:  at 
length  the  swelling  begins  to  assume  a  more  pro- 
jecting and  pointed  form,  and  the  skin  in  its  centre 
to  look  white;  the  mitral  part  of  the  swelling, 
formerly  so  hard,  becomes  softer  ;  the  pain  is  of  a 
throbbing  kind;  a  pulsative  sensation  keeping  time 
with  the  beats  of  the  heart  is  experienced  in  the 
part,  and  often  a  feeling  occurs  as  if  something  had 
given  way  within  it;  at  last,  if  art  do  not  interpose, 
the  cuticle  breaks,  and  a  yellow  cream-like  fluid  is 
poured  out,  which  we  call  pus  ;  and  upon  its  escape 
there  generally  ensues  a  considerable  and  speedy 
abatement  of  all  the  local  symptoms  of  inflamma- 
tion, of  the  pain,  the  heat,  the  redness.  This  is 
suppuration.  —  Sir  T.  Watson,  Lectures  on  tlie 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic,  lecture  ix. 

2.  Matter  suppurated  ;  pus. 

The  great  physician  of  souls  sometimes  cannot 
cure  without  cutting  us  :  sin  has  festered  inwardly, 
and  he  must  lance  the  imposthume,  to  let  out  death 
with  the  suppuration.—  South,  Sermons. 

Suppuratlve.  s.    Suppurating  medicine. 

If  the  inflammation  be  gone  too  far  towards  a 
suppuration,  then  it  must  be  promoted  with  sup- 
purativet,  and  opened  by  incision.—  Wiseman,  Sur- 

The  condition  which  respects  the  inflammation 
itself  is  probably  contained  in  its  greater  tendency 
to  certain  results.  Now  inflammation  tends  to  the 
deposition  of  lymph,  and  to  the  effusion  of  serum 
and  of  blood,  and  to  suppuration.  And  all  these  re- 
sults are  often  found  to  occur  equally  and  in  quick 
succession,  or  almost  simultaneously;  but  often  one 
or  other  is  the  predominant  or  almost  exclusive 
result.  Accordingly,  in  different  cases,  inflam- 
mation will  bear  to  be  called  adhesive,  or  serous  or 
h»morrliagic,  or  fuppurative.  And  the  more  it  is 
adhesive,  or  has  its  tendency  to  the  deposition  of 
lymph,  the  more  does  it  admit  the  curative  imnrps- 
sion  i  of  ;  mercury.  -Dr.  P.  N.  Latham,  Lectures 
on  Subject*  connected  with  Clinical  Medicine  com- 
prising Diseases  of  the  Heart. 

Supputation.  *.    Reckoning  ;  account  ;  cal- 
culation ;  computation. 

From  these  differing  properties  of  day  and  year 
arise  difficulties  m  carrying  on  and  reconcil  n/thp 
tupputation  of  time.-Uolder,  On  Time 

1  he  Jews  saw  every  day  their  Messiah  still  farther 
removed  from  them  ;   that  the  promises  of  their 
doctors  about  us  speedy  manifestations  were  false 
that  the  predictions  of  the  prophets,  whom  they 

nrmM  tn.n-  »>r»  1/\>.j.»«  ....,1  ___  A    *   i   r  *    >»»*v/iu    vuvj 


Suppute.  r.  a.      [Lat.  tupputo.]     Reckon; 
calculate  ;  suppose. 

SS*  ££&«?•***  !  in  extra"' 


Snpralapsarlan.  ,.    One  who  maintains  the 
supralapsarmn  doctrine. 

^gSttftiSlJ  mahn°?reSd°bJe?t  ? 
fa  en;  and  the  fcublapsariaiw  wkh  whom  ,>  •  yet 
fallen,  or  the  corrupt  mass.-ZfamLnJ  *  man 
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The  supralapsarians  think  that  God  does  only 
consider  his  own  glory  in  all  that  he  does;  and  that 
whatever  is  done,  arises,  as  from  its  first  cause,  from 
the  decree  of  God  ;  that,  in  this  decree,  God,  con- 
sidering only  the  manifestation  of  his  own  glory, 
intended  to  make  the  world,  to  put  a  race  of  men  in 
it,  to  constitute  them  under  Adam  as  their  fountain 
and  head;  that  he  decreed  Adam's  sin,  the  lapse  of 
his  posterity,  and  Christ's  death,  together  with  the 
salvation  or  damnation  of  such  as  should  be  most 
for  his  glory ;  that  to  those  who  were  to  be  saved, 
he  decreed  to  give  such  efficacious  assistances,  as 
should  certainly  put  them  in  the  way  of  salvation ; 
and  to  those  whom  he  rejected,  he  decreed  to  give 
such  assistances  and  means  only,  as  should  render 
them  inexcusable ;  that  all  men  do  continue  in  a 
state  of  grace  or  of  sin,  and  shall  be  saved  or  damned, 
according  to  that  first  decree. — Bishop  Burnet,  On 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  art.  xvii. 

Supralunary.  adj.  [Lat.  lunaris  =  connected 
with,  relating  to,  the  moon ;  luna  =  moon.] 
Placed  above  the  moon. 

The  generating  of  supralunary  comets. — Swan, 
Speculum,  111. 

If  it  be  once  granted  that  there  is  a  providence, 
'tis  an  absurd  and  ridiculous  conceit  to  confine  it, 
as  some  do,  to  the  supralunary  regions;  for  the 
arguments  that  infer  the  being  of  providence  in 
general,  conclude  also  for  the  universality  of  it. — 
Morris,  Discourses,  216.  (Ord  MS.) 

Supramundane.  adj.     Above  the  world. 

He  that  was  in  the  form  of  God,  clothed  with  all 
the  majesty  and  glory  of  the  supramundane  life,  yet 
emptied  himself  of  all  this  unspeakable  felicity,  and 
took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant.— Haliywell, 
Saving  of  Souls,  p.  19:  1677. 

Beings  divine,  supramundane,  and  unchangeable. 
— Harris,  Three  Treatises,  notes. 

Supravulgar.  adj.     Above  the  vulgar. 

None  of  these  motives  can  prevail  with  a  man  to 
furnish  himself  with  supravulgar  and  noble  quali- 
ties.— Collier. 

Supremacy,  .v.  Highest  place ;  highest  au- 
thority ;  state  of  being  supreme. 

No  appeal  may  be  made  unto  any  one  of  higher 
power,  inasmuch  as  the  order  of  your  discipline 
admitteth  no  standing  inequality  of  courts,  no 
spiritual  judge  to  have  any  ordinary  superior  on 
earth,  but  as  many  supremacies  as  there  are  parishes 
and  several  congregations.— Roofer,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

As  we  under  heav'n  are  supreme  head, 
So,  under  him,  that  great  supremacy, 
Where  we  do  reign,  we  will  alone  uphold. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  iii.  1. 
I  am  ashamed  that  women 
Should  seek  for  rule,  supremacy,  and  sway, 
When  they  are  bound  to  serve,  love,  and  obey. 

T>  *  *  fd''  Taminff  of  the  Shrew,  v.  2. 

.Put  to  proof  his  high  supremacy, 
Whether  upheld  by  strength,  or  chance,  or  fate. 
,,     ,  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  132. 

You  re  formed  by  nature  for  this  supremacy, 
which  is  granted  from  the  distinguishing  character 
of  your  writing.— Dry  den. 

From  some  wild  curs  that  from  their  masters  ran. 
Abhorring  the  supremacy  of  man, 
In  woods  and  caves  the  rebel  race  began. 

WQ       ITTTT  t.  j     Id-'  Hind  and  Panther,  i.  194. 

Henry  VIII.  had  no  intention  to  change  religion  : 
he  continued  to  burn  protestants  after  he  had  cast 
off  the  pope  s  supremacy— Swift 
€  Supremacy  of  nature,  or  supremacy  of  perfection, 
is  to  be  possessed  of  all  perfection,  and  the  highest 
excellency  possible:.- Jiishop  Waterland 

^,™Z^^l?uprmacy  is  to  "^throne  the 
e  nis  Kingdom  to  another.—  Rogers. 
barons  had,  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
..absolutely  disclaimed  his  temporal 
r  their  crown,  which  he  had  attempted 

Iftmf"  !fn7f  a"J:;rmeda;liiig  in  the  quarrel  of  Scot- 
WL-HaUam.  View  nf  /*„  *,„,„  Of£urope  during 


* 

remptorily  denied  the  supremacy  oi  ^the  state 
' 


'  Jt     as  bu    a  just  measure  of 
«elf-defence,  that  the  state 


"/  ^  World, 
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Supreme,  adj.     [Lat.  supremus."] 

1.  Highest  in  dignity ;  highest  in  authority 
(it  may  be  observed,  that  superior  is  usec 
often  of  local  elevation,  but  supreme  only 
of  intellectual  or  political). 

As  no  man  serveth  God,  and  loveth  him  not ;  so 
neither  can  any  man  sincerely  love  God,  and  not  ex 
tremely  abhor  that  sin  which  is  the  highest  degre 
of  treason  against  the  supreme  Guide  and  Monarcl 
or  the  whole  world,  with  whose  divine  authority  anc 
power  it  investeth  others.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

The  god  of  soldiers, 

With  the  consent  of  supreme  Jove,  inform 
Thy  thoughts  with  nobleness. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  v.  3 
Sly  soul  akes 

To  know,  when  two  authorities  are  up, 
Neither  supreme,  how  soon  confusion 
May  enter  'twixt  the  gap  of  both.  Ibid.  iii.  1 

This  strength,  the  seat  of  Deity  supreme. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  142. 
The  monarch  oak,  the  patriarch  of  the  trees, 
Shoots  rising  up,  and  spreads  by  slow  degrees; 
Three  centuries  he  grows,  and  three  he  stays 
Supreme  in  state,  and  in  three  more  decays. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  1058. 

2.  Highest ;  most  excellent. 

No  single  virtue  we  could  most  commend, 
Whether  the  wife,  the  mother,  or  the  friend  ; 
For  she  was  all  in  that  supreme  degree, 
That,  as  no  one  prevail'd,  so  all  was  she. 

Dryden,  Eleonora,  160. 

All  that  on  earth  he  held  most  dear 
He  recommended  to  his  care, 
To  whom  both  heaven 
The  right  had  given, 
And  his  own  love  bequeath'd  supreme  command. 

Id.,  Threnodia  A  ugustalis,  224. 

After  asserting  an  absolute  prerogative  of  the  su- 
preme pontiff  to  dispose  of  all  preferments,  whether 
vacant  or  in  reversion,  [it]  confines  itself  in  the 
enacting  words  to  the  reservation  of  such  benefices 
as  belong  to  persons  dying  at  Rome  (vacantes  in 
curia).  These  had  for  some  time  been  reckoned  as, 
a  part  of  the  pope's  special  patronage.— Hallam, 
View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ayes, 
pt.  ii.  ch.  vii. 

Supremely,  adv.     In  a  supreme  manner ;  in 
the  highest  degree. 

The  starving  chemist  in  his  golden  views 
Supremely  blest,  the  poet  in  his  muse. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  ii.  269. 

Sur.    French  for  upon,  over,  above ;  a  prefix 

in  composition. 

Suraddition.   s.      Something  added  to  the 
name.     Obsolete. 

He  served  with  glory  and  admired  success, 
So  gaiii'd  the  suraddition,  Leouatus. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  i.  1. 

Sural.  adj.     [Lat.  sura  =  leg.]    Being  in  the 
calf  of  the  leg. 

He  was  wounded  in  the  inside  of  the  calf  of  his 
leg,  into  the  sural  artery. —  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Surance.  s.     Warrant ;  security ;  assurance. 
Obsolete. 

Give  some  surance  that  thou  art  revenge ; 
Stab  them,  or  tear  them  on  thy  chariot  wheels. 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  \.  2. 
Surbase.   s.      Skirt,    border,   or  moulding, 
above  the  base. 

There  is  a  double  flight  of  steps,  a  rustic  surbase. 
—Pennant. ' 

Round  the  hall,  the  oak's  high  surbase  rears 
The  field-day  triumphs  of  two  hundred  years. 

Langhorne. 

Surbase.  v.  a.     Support  by,  furnish  with,  a 

surbase. 
Surbased.  part.  adj.    Having  a  surbase  or 

moulding. 

The  tomb  .  .  .  has  a  wide  sur-based  nrch  with 
scalloped  ornaments.— Gray,  Letter  to  Mason. 
Snrbate.  v.  a.  [N.Fr.  solbutirJ]     Bruise  and 
batter  the  feet  with  travel ;  harass ;  fatigue. 

How  be  the  pope's  cardinals'  feet  surbated,  in 
going  barefoot  to  preacli  the  gospel  'i~Dr.  Jf'ulke, 
Answer  to  P.  Vraritie,  p.  17  :  l.iSti. 

Their  march  they  continued  all  that  night,  the 
horsemen  often  alighting,  that  the  foot  might  ride, 
and  others  taking  many  of  them  behind  them  ;  how- 
ever they  could  not  but  be  extremely  weary  and 
surbated.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand 
Itrbctlitin. 

Chalky  land  surbates  and  spoils  oxen's  feet.—  Mor- 
tiintr,  Husbandry. 

In  the  following  extracts  the  participle 
is  improperly  formed. 

A  bear  and  tyger  being  met 
In  cruel  fight  on  Lybick  ocuun  wide, 
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Espy  a  traveller  with  feet  turbet, 
Whom  they  in  equal  prey  hope  to  divide. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen 
Along  thy  way  thou  canst  not  but  descry 
.Fair  glittering  halls  to  tempt  the  hopeful  eye- 
iny  right  eye  gins  to  leap  for  vaine  delight    ' 
And  surbeat  toes  to  tickle  at  the  sight. 
_  ,  Bishop  Hall,  Satires,  v.  2 

Surcease,  v.  n. 

1.  Be  at  an  end  ;  stop;  cease ;  be  no  longer 
in  use  or  being. 

Small  favours  will  my  prayers  increase  • 

Granting  my  suit,  you  give  me  all ; 
And  then  my  prayers  must  needs  surcease- 

*  or  I  have  made  your  godhead  fall.  Donne 

2.  Leave   off;   practise  no  longer;   refrain 
finally. 

To  fly  altogether  from  God,  to  despair  that  crea 
tures  unworthy  shall  be  able  to  obtain  any  thing  a 
ms  hands,  and  under  that  pretence  to  surcease  from 
prayers,  as  bootless  or  fruitless  offices,  were  to  him 
no  less  injurious  than  pernicious  to  our  own  souls 
— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Nor  did  the  British  squadrons  now  surcease 
To  gall  their  foes  o'erwhehu'd.  A.  Philipt 

Surcease,  v.  a.     Stop  ;  put  to  an  end. 

All  pain  hath  end,  and  every  war  hath  peace ; 
.But  mine  no  price,  nor  prayer,  may  surcease. 

_    ,  Spenser 

God,  according  to  the  wise  and  unsearchable 
economy  of  his  dealing  with  sinners,  after  such  an 
height  of  provocation,  withdraws  his  grace,  an< 
surceases  the  operations  of  his  spirit.— South  Ser 
mons,  x.  323. 

Abrogating  or  surceasing  the  judiciary  power.- 
Sir  W.  Temple,  Introduction  to  History  of  Enaland 
p.  174. 

Surcease,  s.     Cessation  ;  stop. 

It  might  very  well  agree  with  your  principles,  i 
your  discipline  were  fully  planted,  even  to  send  ou 
your  writs  of  surcease  into  all  courts  of  Englaiu 
for  the  most  things  handled  in  them.— Hooker,  EC 
clesiastical  Polity. 

Surcharge,  v.  a.  [Fr.  surcharger.~\ 

1.  Overload;  overburthen. 

They  put  upon  every  portion  of  land  a  reasonable 
rent,  which  they  called  Romescot,  the  which  might 
not  surcharge  the  tenant  or  freeholder.— Spenser 
View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Tamas  was  returned  to  Tauris,  in  hope  to  have 
suddenly  surprised  his  enemy,  surcharged  with  the 
pleasures  of  so  rich  a  city.— Knolles,  History  of  the 
Turks. 

More  removed, 

Lest  heaven  surcharged  with  potent  multitude, 
Might  hap  to  move  new  broils. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  835 

When  graceful  sorrow  in  her  pomp  appears, 
Sure  she  is  dress'd  in  Melesinda's  tears: 
Your  head  reclined,  as  hiding  grief  from  view, 
Droops  like  a  rose  surcharged  with  morning  dew. 
Dryden,  Aurengzebe 

2.  Tax,  with  or  without  an   accompanying 
fine,  for  acting  as  if  a  license  for  anything 
had  been  obtained,  when,  in  fact,  the  liabi- 
lity to  it  had  been  concealed. 

Surcharge,  s.     Burthen  added  to  burthen ; 
overburthen  ;  more  than  can  be  well  borne. 
The  air,  after  receiving  a  charge,  doth  not  receive 
a  surcharge,  or  greater  charge,  with  like  appetite 
as  it  doth  the  first.— Bacon,  Natural  and  Experi- 
mental History, 

The  moralists  make  this  raging  of  a  lion  to  be  a 
surcharge  of  one  madness  upon  another.— Sir  E. 
L'  Estrange. 

Surcingle,  s.    [Lat.  cingulum  =  belt,  girth, 
girdle.] 

1.  Girth  with  which  the  burthen  is  bound 
upon  a  horse. 

2.  Girdle  of  a  cassock. 

Justly  he  chose  the  surcingle  and  gown. 

Marvel. 

'This  is  madness,'  said  the  abbot,  when  he  had 
read  the  letter, — 'very  midsummer  madness.  ...1 
should  be  warranted  by  the  learned,  did  I  recom- 
mend a  sufficient  intermixture  of  flagellation  with 
belts,  stirrup-leathers,  or  surcingles,  and  failing 
those,  with  riding-whips,  switches,  and  the  like.' — 
Sir  W.  Scott,  Castle  Dangerous,  ch.  xii. 
Surcingle,  v.  a.  Supply  with,  attach  with,  a 

surcingle. 

Surcingled,  part.  adj.     Attached  as  with  a 
surcingle. 

Is't  not  a  shame  to  see  each  homely  groome 
Sit  perched  in  1111  idle  chariot  rooiue, 
That  were  not  meelc  some  pannel  to  bestride, 
Sursingled  to  a  gulled  hackney's  hide? 

Bishop  Hall,  Satires,  iv.  6. 

Surcle.   s.    [Lat.  surculus.]     Shoot ;    twig ; 
sucker.     Aiure. 


SURE 

It  is  ah  arboreous  excrescence,  or  sunerplant, 
which  the  tree  cannot  assimilate,  and  therefore 
sprouteth  not  forth  in  boughs  and  turcles  of  the 
same  .shape  unto  the  tree.-tfjr  T.  Browne. 

The  basilica  dividing  into  two  branches  below  the 
cubit,  the  outward  sendeth  two  sun-Its  unto  the 
thumb.— Id. 

Surcoat.  s.  [N.Fr.  surcot.]  Short  coat  worn 
over  the  rest  of  the  dress. 

Down  the  valley  'pin  he  track, 
Bag  and  bottle  at  his  back, 
In  a  surcoat  all  of  gray ; 
Such  wear  palmers  on  the  way. 

R.  Greene,  Never  Too  Late. 
i  ne  honourable  habiliments,  as  robes  of  state,  par- 
liaiuent-robes,  the  surcoat,  and  mantle.— Camden. 
_  The  commons  were  besotted  in  excess  of  apparel 
»n  wide  sura,ats  reaching  to  their  loins.— Id. 

That  day  in  equal  arms  they  fought  for  fame: 
Their  swords,  their  shields,  their  surcoat*  were  the 
same.       Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  i.  147. 
Surcrease.  s.     Increase.     Hare. 

Their  surcrease  grew  so  great,  as  forced  them  at 

the  last 
To  seek  auother  soil,  as  bees  do  when  they  cut. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  i. 

Surcrew.    a.     [N.Fr.  surcroitre  =  increase.] 

Augmentation ;  additional  collection.  Hare. 

It  [a  fever]  had  once  left  me,  as  I  thought;  but 

at  was  only  to  fetch  more  company,  returning  with 

a  surcrew  of   those  splenetick  vapours  that   are 

called  hypochondriacal.— Sir  H.  Wotton,  Remains, 

p.  361. 

Surculation.  s.  [Lat.  surculus  -  shoot.]   Act 
of  pruning. 

\Vhen  insition  and  grafting,  in  the  text,  is  applied 
unto  the  olive-tree,  it  hath  an  emphatical  sense, 
very  agreeable  unto  that  tree,  which  is  best  propa- 
gated this  way;  not  at  all  by  surculation.— Sir  T. 
Browne,  Miscellanies,  p.  47. 
Surd.  adj.  [Lat.  surdus  ;  Fr.  sourd.~\ 

1.  Deaf;  wanting  the  sense  of  hearing. 

He  who  hath  had  the  patience  of  Diogenes,  to 
make  orations  unto  statues,  may  more  sensibly  ap- 
prehend how  all  words  fall  to  the  ground,  spent 
upon  such  a  surd  and  earless  generation  of  men, 
stupid  unto  all  instruction,  and  rather  requiring  an 
exorcist  than  an  orator  for  their  conversion. — Dr. 
T.  Browne,  Christian  Morals,  ii.  6. 

2.  Unheard  ;  not  perceived  by  the  ear. 

3.  In  Algebra.    Not  expressed  by  any  term. 
Sure.  adj.     [Fr.  sur.~\ 

1.  Certain;  unfailing;  infallible. 

The  testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure,  and  piveth 
wisdom  unto  the  simple. — Psalms,  xix.  7. 

Who  knows  . . .  whether  our  angry  foe 
Can  give  it,  or  will  ever  ?    How  he  can 
Is  doubtful ;  that  he  never  will,  is  sure. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  151. 

2.  Certainly  doomed. 

Our  coin  beyond  sea  is  valued  according  to  the 
silver  in  it :  sending  it  in  bullion  is  the  safest  way, 
and  the  weightiest  is  sure  to  go.— Locke. 

3.  Confident;  undoubting;  certainly  know- 
ing. 

Friar  Laurence  met  them  both ; 
Him  he  knew  well,  a..d  guess'd  that  it  was  she ; 
But,  being  mask'd,  he  was  not  sure  of  it. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  T.  2. 

Let  no  man  seek 

Henceforth  to  be  foretold  what  may  befall 
Hun  or  his  children  ;  evil  he  may  be  sure. 

Hilton,  Paradise  Lott,  xi  770. 
The  youngest  in  the  morning  are  not  sure 
That  till  Clio  night  their  life  they  can  secure. 

Sir  J.  Dettham.  Of  Old  Ape,  pt.  iv. 
While  sore  of  battle,  while  our  wounds  are  green, 
Why  would  we  tempt  the  doubtful  dye  ageu 
In  wars  renew'd,  uncertain  of  success? 
Sure  of  a  share,  as  umpires  of  the  peace.       Dryden. 
If  you  find  nothing  new  in  the  matter,  I  am  sure 
much  less  will  you  in  the  stile.— A  rchbishop  Wake. 

Be  silent  always,  when  you  doubt  your  sense ; 
And  speak,  though  sure,  with  seeming  diffidence. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  iii.  506. 

4.  Safe;  firm ;  certain ;  past  doubt  or  danger: 
(to   make  sure  is   to   secure,  so   as   that 
nothing  shall  put  it  out  of  one's  possession 
or  power). 

Thy  kingdom  shall  be  sure  unto  thee,  after  that 
th' in  shall  have  known  that  the  heavens  do  rule.— 
Daniel,  iv.  26. 

He  bad  me  make  sure  of  the  bear,  before  I  sell  his 
skin.— Sir  Ii.  L' bttrauge. 

They  would  make  others  on  both  sides  sure  of 
pleasing,  in  preference  to  instruction. — Dryden, 
Translation  o/  Dutremioy's  Art  of  Painting. 

They  have  a  nearer  and  surer  way  to  the  felicity 
of  life,  by  tempering  their  passions,  and  reducing 
their  appetites.— Sir  W.  'J'em/i/<. 

A  pi M.-e  cannot  fail,  provided  we  make  sure  of 
Spain.— Id. 
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Revenge  fo  now  my  joy ;  he'«  not  for  me, 
And  I'll  make  sure  he  ne'er  shall  be  for  thee. 

Itryden,  Indtan  Kmperour,  V.  3. 
I  hrvd  you  up  to  arms,  raised  you  to  power, 
All  to  make  sure  the  vengeance  of  this  day, 
Which  even  this  day  has  ruin'd. 

/  / . .  > 

Hake  Cato  sure,  and  give  up  U  tic*. 
Cesar  will  ne'er  refuse  thee  such  a  trine. 


They  hare  reason  to  make  all  actions  worthy  of 
observation,  which  are  ture  to  be  observed.— Bishop 
Atterbttrt- 

5.  Firm ;  stable;  steady;  not  liable  to  failure. 

Thou  the  garland  wear'st  successively ; 
\Vt  though  thou  stand'st  more  sure  than  I  could  do, 
Thou  art  uot  firm  enough.  ,„.„_,«•• 

Sluktitpear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  4. 

I  wish  your  horses  swift  and  sure  of  foot, 
And  so  I  do  commend  you  to  their  backs. 

Id^  Macbeth,  ill.  1. 

I  wrapt  in  sure  hands  both  their  hands  and  feet, 
And  cast  them  under  hatches.  Chapman. 

Virtue,  dear  friend,  needs  no  defence: 
Thf  .turwrf  guard  is  innocence.      Lord  Discommon. 

Partition  arm  and  sure  the  waters  to  divide. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  267. 

Doubting  thus  of  innate  principles,  men  will  call 
pulling  up  the  old  foundations  of  knowledge  and 
certainty:  I  persuade  myself  that  the  way  1  have 
pursued,  being  conformable  to  truth,  lays  those  foun- 
dat  ions  surer.— Locke. 

6.  Betrothed. 

The  king  was  sure  to  Dame  Elizabeth  Lucy,  and 
h«r  litislinnd  Ix-fore  God.— Sir  T.  More,  History  of 
King  Richard  HI.    (Trench.) 
To  be  sure.    Certainly. 

Objects  of  sense  would  then  determine  the  views 
of  all  such,  to  be  sure,  who  conversed  perpetually 
with  them.— Bishop  Atterbury. 

Though  the  chymist  could  not  calcine  the  caput 
raort uu in,  to  obtain  its  fixed  salt,  to  be  sure  it  must 
hare  some. — Arbuthnot. 

Sure.    adv.        Certainly ;    without    doubt ; 
doubtless. 

Something,  sure,  of  state 
Hath  puddled  his  clear  spirit. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  iii.  4. 
Her  looks  were  flush "d,  and  sullen  was  her  mien, 
Thnt  ntre  the  virgin  goddess,  had  she  been 
Aught  but  a  viririn.  must  the  guilt  have  seen. 

Addtsuii,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Story 

nfCalisto. 

Sure  the  queen  would  wish  him  still  unknown : 
She  luaths,  detects  him,  flies  his  tinted  presence. 

Smith. 

Sure,  upon  the  whole,  a  bad  author  deserves  better 
Usage  than  a  bad  critick.— Pope. 

Surefooted,    adj.      Treading   firmly;    not 
stumbling. 

Tru--  earnest  sorrows,  rooted  miseries, 
Anguish  in  grain,  vexations  ripe  and  blown, 
Surefooted  griefs,  solid  calamities.  O.Herbert. 

Surely,  adv.     In  a  sure  manner. 

1.  Certainly;  undoubtedly;  without  doubt: 
(often  used  rather  to  intend  and  strengthen 
the  meaning  of  the  sentence,  than  with  any 
distinct  and  explicable  meaning). 

In  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt 
rurtly  die.— Genesis,  ii.  17. 

Thou  surely  hadst  not  come  sole  fugitive. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  923. 

He  that  created  something  out  of  nothing,  surely 
can  raise  great  things  out  of  small.— South,  Sermons. 

The  curious  have  thought  the  most  minute  affairs 
of  Rome  worth  notice ;  and  surely  the  considera- 
tion of  their  wealth  is  at  least  of  as  great  importance 
as  grammatical  criticisms. — Arbuthnot. 

Surely  we  may  presume,  without  affecting  to  sit 
in  the  seat  of  God,  to  think  some  very  fallible  men 
liable  to  errors.— Bishop  Waterland. 

2.  Firmly  ;  without  hazard. 

He  that  walketh  uprightly  walketh  surely.— Pro- 
verbs, x.  9. 

Soreness.  *.    Attribute  suggested  by  Sure; 
certainty. 

The  subtle  ague,  that  for  surenest  sake 
Takes  its  own  time  th'  assault  to  make.         Cowley. 
He  diverted  himself  with  the  speculation  of  the 
aeed  of  coral ;  and  for  more  sureness  he  repeats  it.— 
Woodward. 

sdresby.  *.    Word  coined  after  the  manner 
ofRudesby;  steady  old  fellow. 

Lydius,  sive  Herculeus  lapis ;  hee's  old  suresby.— 
Withal,  Little  Dictionary,  p.  564.  (Nares  by  H. 
and  W.) 

The  most  laborious  employments  which  lye  upon 
them  in  time  of  peace,  as  the  old  suresbys,  to  servo 
at  all  limei^—Coryat,  Cruditits,  vol.i.  p.  42.  (Nares 

Suretisuip.  «.    Office  of  a  surety  or  bonds- 
man  ;  act  of  being  bound  for  another. 
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Idly,  like  prisoners,  which  whole  months  will 
That  outymretiship  hath  brought  them  therJ;on)M! 

If  here  not  clear'd,  no  suretiship  can  bail 
Condemned  debtors  from  th' eternal  gaol 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Of  Prudence. 
Hath  not  the  greatest  slaughter  of  •«£»been 
effected  by  stratagem  P    And  have  not  the  lai rest 
estates  been  destroyed  by  suretiship  /—South,,  Ser- 
mons. , 
Surety,  s.     [Fr.  surete.\ 

1.  Certainty;  indubitableness. 

Know  of  a  surety  that  thy  seed  shall  be  a 
stranger  iu  a  laud  that  is  not  theirs.— Genesis,  xv. 
13. 

2.  Security;  safety. 

There  the  princesses  determining  to  bathe,  thought 
it  was  so  privileged  a  place  as  no  body  durst  presume 
to  come  thither;  yet,  for  the  more  surety,  they 
looked  round  about.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

3.  Foundation  of  stability  :  support. 

We  our  state 

Hold,  as  you  yours,  while  our  obedience  holds : 
On  other  surety  none. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  536. 

4.  Evidence ;  ratification  ;  confirmation. 

She  called  the  saints  to  surety, 
That  she  would  never  put  it  from  her  finger, 
Unless  she  gave  it  to  yourself. 

Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  v.  3. 

5.  Security  against  loss  or  damage  ;  security 

for  payment. 

There  remains  unpaid 

A  hundred  thousand  more,  in  surety  of  the  which 
One  part  of  Aquitain  is  bound  to  us. 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  n.  1. 

6.  Hostage ;  bondsman  ;  one  who  gives  secu- 
rity for  another ;  one  who  is  bound  for  an- 
other. 

I  will  be  surety  for  him  ;  of  my  hand  shalt  thou 
require  him.— Genesis,  xliii.  9. 

That  you  may  well  perceive  I  have  not  wrong'd 

you, 

One  of  the  greatest  in  the  Christian  world 
Shall  be  my  surety. 

Sliakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  iv.  4. 

Yet  be  not  surety,  if  thou  be  a  father  ; 
Love  is  a  personal  debt :  I  cannot  give 
My  children's  right,  nor  ought  he  take  it. 

O.  Herbert. 

All,  in  infancy,  are  by  others  presented  with  the 
desires  of  the  parents,  and  intercession  of  sureties, 
that  they  may  be  early  admitted  by  baptism  into 
the  school  of  Christ. — Hammond. 

Surf.  s.  [N.Fr.  eschurfer  =  foam.]  Swell  or 
dashing  of  the  sea  that  beats  against  rocks 
or  the  shore. 

Swell  is  more  particularly  applied  to  the  fluctua- 
ting motion  of  the  sea,  which  remains  after  the  ex- 
piration of  a  storm ;  and  also  to  that  which  breaks 
on  the  shore,  or  on  rocks  and  shallows,  called  surf. 
— Falconer. 

Surface,  s.  Superficies ;  superfice :  (in  the 
extract  from  Milton,  accented  on  the  last 
syllable). 

With  severall  medicines  the  body  of  the  earth  is 
so  every  where  replenished,  yea  and  the  surface  of 
it  so  every  where  overstrewed.— Fotherby,  Atheo- 
mastix,  p.  254:  1022. 

Which  of  us  who  beholds  the  bright  surface 
Of  this  ethereous  mold,  whereon  we  stand. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  472. 

All  their  surfaces  shall  be  truly  plain,  or  truly 
spherical,  and  look  all  the  same  way,  so  as  together 
to  compose  one  even  surface.— Sir  I.  Newton,  On 
Opticks. 

Surfeit,  i;.  n.     Fed  to  satiety  and  sickness. 

They  are  as  sick  that  surfeit  with  too  much,  as 
they  that  starve  with  nothing.— Shakespear,  Mer- 
chant of  Venice,  i.  2. 

Though  some  had  so  surfeited  in  the  vineyards, 
and  with  the  wines,  that  they  had  been  left  behind, 
the  generosity  of  the  Spaniards  sent  them  all  home. 


made  to  surfeit  of  it.— Locke. 
Surfeit,  v.  a.      [N.Fr.  surfait^  overdone.] 
Feed  to  over-satiety. 

One  Diggory  Chuzzlewit  was  in  the  habit  of  per- 
petually  dining  with  Duke  Humphrey.  So  con- 
stantly was  he  a  guest  at  that  nobleman's  table,  in- 
deed ;  and  so  unceasingly  were  his  grace's  hospitality 
and  companionship  forced,  as  it  were,  upon  him  • 
that  we  lind  him  uneasy,  and  full  of  constraint  and 
reluctance:  writing  his  friends  to  the  effect  that  if 
they  failed  to  do  so  and  so  by  bearer,  lie  will  have 
no  choice  but  to  dine  again  with  Duke  Humphrey  • 
and  expressing  himself  in  a  very  marked  and  extra- 
ordinary manner  as  one  surfeited  of  high  life  and 
gracious  company.  —  Jjickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit 
ch.  i. 


S'URG 

Surfeit,  s.  Sickness  or  satiety  caused  by 
overfulness. 

When  we  are  sick  in  fortune,  often  the  surfeits 
of  our  own  behaviour,  we  make  guilty  of  our  dis- 
asters the  sun,  the  moon,  and  stars.— Shakespear, 
King  Lear,  i.  2. 

Now  comes  the  sick  hour  that  Ins  surfeit  made ; 
Now  shall  he  try  his  friends  that  flatter'd  him. 

Id.,  Richard  II.  ii.  2. 
Why,  disease,  dost  thou  molest 
Ladies,  and  of  them  the  best  ? 
Bo  not  men  grow  sick  of  rites 
To  thy  altars,  by  their  nights 

Spent  in  surfeits  'I  -B.  Jonson. 

Surfeits  many  times  turn  to  purges,  both  up- 
wards and  downwards.— Bacon,  Natural  and  Ex- 
perimental History. 

Peace,  which  he  loved  in  life,  did  lend 
Her  hand  to  bring  him  to  his  end; 
When  age  and  death  call'd  for  the  score, 
No  surfeits  were  to  reckon  for.  Crashaw. 

Our  father 

Has  ta'en  himself  a  surfeit  of  the  world, 
And  cries,  It  is  not  safe  that  we  should  taste  it. 

Otway,  The  Orphan,  i.  1. 
As  the  first  element  in  a  compound. 

How  ill  white  hairs  become  a  fool  and  jester ! 
I  have  long  dream'd  of  such  a  kind  of  man, 
So  surfeit-swell'd,  so  old,  and  so  profane. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  v.  5. 

Surfeited,  part.  adj.     Fed  to  a  surfeit. 

The  surfeited  grooms 
Do  mock  their  charge  with  snores. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  ii.  2. 

Surfeiter.  s.  One  who  surfeits  ;  one  who 
riots ;  glutton. 

I  did  not  think 

This  am'rous  surfeiter  would  have  donn'd  his  helm 
For  such  a  petty  war. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  1. 

Surfeiting,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  feeding  with 
meat  or  drink  to  satiety  and  sickness. 

Kill  not  her  quickening  power  with  surfeitlngs; 
Mar  not  her  sense  with  sensuality.      Sir  J.  Dames. 
Surfeltwater.  ,1.    Water  that  cures  surfeits. 
A  little  cold  distilled  poppywater,  which  is  the 
true  surfeit-water,  with  ease  and  abstinence,  often 
ends  distempers  in  the  beginning.— Locke. 
Surflew.  s.     In  Heraldry.     See  extract. 

What  usually  are  termed  therein  [the  Granvil  eoat 
of  arms]  rests,  being  the  handles  of  spears  . . .  are 
called  by  some  criticks  surjlews,  being  the  necessary 
appendants  to  organs,  conveying  wind  into  them  ; 
if  (as  it  seemeth)  their  dubious  form  as  represented 
in  the  scutcheon  doth,  ex  secjue,  answer  to  both. — 
Fuller,  Worthies,  Cornwall.  (Rich.) 
Surge,  s.     [Lat.  surgo  =  l  rise.]      Swelling 
sea ;  wave  rolling  above  the  general  sur- 
face of  the  water  ;  billow ;  wave. 

The  realm  was  left,  like  a  ship  in  a  storm,  amidst 
all  the  raging  surges,  unruled  and  undirected  of 
any. — Spenser. 
The  wind-shaked  surge,  with  high  and  monstrous 

main 

Seems  to  cast  water  on  the  burning  bear, 
And  quench  the  guards  of  the  ever-fired  pole : 
1  never  did  like  molestation  view 
On  the  enchafed  flood.        Shakespear,  Othello,  ii.  1. 

He  trod  the  water, 

Whose  enmity  he  flung  aside,  and  breasted 
The  surge  most  swoln  that  met  him. 

Id.  Tempest,  ii.  1; 

It  was  formerly  famous  for  the  unfortunate  loves 
of  Hero  and  Leander,  drowned  in  the  uncornpas- 
sionate  surges. — Sandys. 

The  sulph'rous  hail 

Shot  after  us  in  storm,  o'erblown,  hath  laid 
The  fiery  surge,  that  from  the  precipice 
Of  heaven  received  us  fallen. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  171. 
He  sweeps  the  skies,  and  clears  the  cloudy  north : 
He  flies  aloft,  and  with  impetuous  roar 
Pursues  the  foaming  surges  to  the  shore.     Dryden. 

Plunged  in  Xanthus  by  Achilles'  force 
Roars  the  resounding  surge  with  men  and  horse. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Iliad,  xxi.  22. 

Surge,  v.  n.     Swell ;  rise  high. 
Surgeful.  adj.     Abounding  in  surges. 

Her  sovereign  when  she  sees  t'approach  the surge- 
ful  deep. 

l)rayton,  Polyolbion,  song  i.  (Ord  MS.) 

Upon  her  spacious  breast  tossing  the  surgeful 

tides.  Ibid.,  song  xiv.  (Ord  MS.) 

Surgeless.  adj.     Without  surges  ;  calm. 

In  surgeless  seas  of  quiet  rest  when  I 
Seven  yeares  had  sail'd,  a  pirrie  did  arise, 
The  blasts  whereof  abridged  my  libertie. 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  194. 

Surgeon,  s.  [chirurgeon  ;  Fr.  suryien.~\  One 
who  relieves  disease  by  manual  operation 
or  operations. 

The  wound  was  past  the  cure  of  a  better  surgeon 
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than  myself,  so  as  I  could  but  receive  some  few  of 
her  dyiiiK  words.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

I  meddle  with  no  woman's  matters;  but  withal,  I 
am,  indeed,  sir,  a  surgeon  to  old  shoes.— Shakespear, 
Julius  Ceesar,  i.  1. 

He  that  hath  wounded  his  neighbour  is  tied  to 
the  expences  of  the  surgeon,  and  other  incidences. 
— Jeremy  Taj/lor. 
Though  most  were  sorely  wounded,  none  were 

slain : 

The  surgeons  soon  despoil'd  them  of  their  arms, 
And  some  with  salves  they  cure. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  724. 
Surgery,  s. 

1 .  Act  of  curing  by  manual  operation. 

It  would  seem  very  evil  surgei'y  to  cut  off  every 
unsound  part  of  the  body,  which,  being  by  other 
due  means  recovered,  might  afterwards  do  good 
service.— Spenser. 

Strangely  visited  people. 
The  mere  despair  of  surgery,  he  cures. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

They  are  often  tarr'd  over  with  the  surgery  of 
our  sheep,  and  would  you  have  us  kiss  tar?— Id., 
As  you  like  it,  iii.  2. 

2.  Place,  apartment,  part  of  a  house  where 
a  surgeon  receives  his  patients. 

Surgical,  adj.  Pertaining  to  the  art  and 
skill  of  a  surgeon ;  chirurgical :  (as,  '  sur- 
gical instruments,'  '  surgical  instrument- 
maker  '). 

Surging,  part.  adj.     Rising  in  surges. 
He,  all  in  rage,  his  sea-god  sire  besought 
Some  cursed  vengeance  on  his  son  to  cast ; 
From  surging  gulfs  two  monsters  straight  were 
brought.  Spenser. 

The  serpent  moved,  not  with  indented  wave, 
Prone  on  the  ground,  as  since  ;  but  on  his  rear, 
Circular  base  of  rising  folds,  that  tower'd 
Fold  above  fold,  a  surging  maze  ! 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  499. 
Surging  waves  against  a  solid  rock, 
Though  all  to  shivers  dash'd,  the  assault  renew, 
Vain  battery,  and  in  froth  or  bubbles  end. 

Id.,  Paradise  Regained,  iv.  18. 
Surgy.  adj.     Rising  in  billows.    Rare. 

Do  publick  or  domestick  cares  constrain 
This  toilsome  voyage  o'er  the  surgy  main  ?       Pope. 
Suricat.  s.     [  ?  ]      In  Zoology.     Animal  of 
the  genus  Cercoleptes. 

The  sentiments  of  M.  Fred.  Cuvier  on  the  situ- 
ation of  this  curious  animal,  called  by  him  the 
suricate,  are  in  unison  with  those  of  Erxleben.  He 
considers  it  is  intermediate  between  the  genuine 
carnivora  and  the  plantigrades :  the  teeth  are  more 
tuberculous  than  those  of  Herpestes,  and  less  so  than 
those  of  Nasua.  It  has  the  feet— the  number  of  toes 
excepted — of  the  latter  genus ;  but  the  sole  is  en- 
tirely bare  as  in  Nasua,  which  it  further  resembles 
in  its  prolonged  muzzle,  while  the  tongue  partakes 
of  the  characters  of  both  these  genera.  In  size, 
this  animal  is  rather  less  than  a  rabbit ;  but  its  long 
legs  and  general  form,  as  represented  by  M.  Fred. 
Cuvier,  reminds  us  much  more  of  a  little  sharp- 
nosed  dog  than  of  a  weasel :  when  disconcerted,  its 
voice  resembles  the  barking  of  a  puppy.  It  must  be 
remarked,  however,  that  the  resemblance  to  the  dog, 
after  all,  is  but  slight,  for  the  suricate  has  only  four 
toes  to  its  feet,  and  is  provided  with  an  anal  pouch  ; 
that  it  will  stand  on  its  hind  legs  only,  and  feed  with 
its  paws ;  and  that  in  walking  the  entire  sole  of  the 
foot  is  placed  upon  the  ground.— Swainson,  Natural 
History,  Classification  of  Quadrupeds,  §  164. 

Surintendency.  s.    Superintendence.  Rare. 
They  have  the  surintendency  of  the  highest  affairs 
that  concern  the  prince. — Howell,  Letters,  b.  xii. 
letter  xv.  (Ord  MS.) 
Surintendent.  s.     Superintendent.    Rare. 

The  college  consists  of  the  chiefest  gentry  of  the 
country,  surintendeiits  of  towns,  and  the  principal 
magistrates.—  Howell,  Letters,  b.  i.  letter  xv.  (Ord 
MS.) 
Surlily,  adv.     In  a  surly  manner. 

They  were  both  hastily  passionate ;  he  was  some- 
times surlily  ill-natured,  while  she  was  apt  to  con- 
ceive what  he  never  intended.— Tlie  Student,  vol.  ii. 
p.  102. 

Surliness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Surly; 
moroseness ;  sour  anger. 

Lycurgus  .  .  .  sent  the  poet  Thales  from  Crete  to 
prepare  and  mollify  the  Spartan  surliness  with  his 
smooth  songs  and  odes.— Milton,  Areopagitica. 

Thus  pale  they  meet ;  their  eyes  with  fury  burn  ; 
None  greets ;  for  none  the  greeting  will  return ; 
But  in  dumb  surliness,  each  arm'd  with  care 
His  foe  profest,  as  brother  of  the  war. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  ii.  190. 

Stirling,  s.     Sour  morose  fellow.    Rare. 

As  for  these  sour  surlings,  they  are  to  be  com- 
mended to  sieur  Gaulard. — Camtlen,  Remains. 
Surly,  adj.  [sour.]  Gloomily  morose;  rough; 

uncivil ;  sour  j  silently  angry. 
VOL.  II. 
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'Tis  like  you'll  prove  a  jolly  surly  groom. 
That  take  it  on  you  at  the  first  so  roundly. 

Shakespear.  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  2. 
That  surly  spirit,  melancholy, 
Had  baked  thy  blood,  and  made  it  heavy  thick, 
Which  else  runs  tickling  up  and  down  the  veins, 
Making  that  idiot  laughter  keep  men's  eyes, 
And  strain  their  cheeks  to  idle  merriment. 

Id.,  King  John,  iii.  3. 

Against  the  Capitol  I  met  a  lion, 
Who  glared  upon  me,  and  went  surly  by, 
Without  annoying  me.  Id.,  Julius  Ceesar,  i.  3. 

If  a  man  be  harsh  or  surly  in  his  discourse,  rug- 
ged or  rude  in  his  demeanour,  hard  and  rigerous  in 
his  dealing,  it  is  a  certain  argument  of  his  defect  in 
charity. — Barrow,  Sermons,  i.  335. 

Repulsed  by  surly  grooms,  who  wait  before 
The  sleeping  tyrant's  interdicted  door.        Dryden. 

What  if  among  the  courtly  tribe 
You  lost  a  place,  and  saved  a  bribe  ? 
And  then  in  surly  mood  came  here 
To  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
And  fierce  against  the  Whigs  harangued  ?       Swift. 
Surmisal.  s.     Surmise. 

From  this  needless  surmisal  I  shall  hope  to  dis- 
suade the  intelligent  and  equal  auditor.— Milton, 
Seasons  of  Church  Government  urged  against  Pre- 
lacy, b.  ii. 

Surmise,  v.  a.  [Fr.]  Suspect;  image  im- 
perfectly; imagine  without  certain  know- 
ledge. 

Man  coveteth  what  exceedeth  the  reach  of  sense, 
yea  somewhat  above  capacity  of  reason,  somewhat 
divine  and  heavenly,  which  with  hidden  exultation 
it  rather  surmiseth  than  cqnceiveth ;  somewhat  it 
seeketh,  and  what  that  is  directly  it  knoweth  not ; 
yet  very  intentive  desire  thereof  doth  so  incite  it, 
that  all  other  known  delights  and  pleasures  are 
laid  aside,  and  they  give  place  to  the  search  of  this 
but  only  suspected  desire.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

Surmise  not,  then, 
His  presence  to  these  narrow  bounds  confined. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  340. 
It  wafted  nearer  yet,  and  then  she  knew 
That  what  before  she  but  surmised,  was  true. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 

House  of  Sleep. 

This  change  was  not  wrought  by  altering  the 
form  or  position  of  the  earth,  as  was  surmised  by  a 
very  learned  man,  but  by  dissolving  it.—  Woodward. 
'  But  how  earnest  thou,  Nydia,'  whispered  lone, 
'  to  surmise  so  faithfully  the  danger  I  was  exposed 
to?  Didst  thou  know  aught  of  the  Egyptian?'  'Yes, 
I  knew  of  his  vices.' — Lord  Lytton,  The  Last  Days 
(if  Pompeii,  b.  ii.  ch.  ii. 

Surmise,  .v.  Imperfect  notion  ;  suspicion  ; 
imagination  not  supported  by  knowledge. 

To  let  go  private  surmises,  whereby  the  thing 
itself  is  not  made  better  or  worse ;  if  just  and  al- 
lowable reasons  might  lead  them  to  do  as  they  did, 
then  are  these  censures  frustrate.— footer,  Ecclesi- 
astical Polity. 
They  were  by  law  of  that  proud  tyranness, 

Provoked  with  wrath,  and  envy's  false  surmise, 
Condemned  to  that  dungeon  merciless. 
Where  they  should  live  in  woe,  and  die  in  wretch- 
edness. Spenser. 

My  compassionate  heart 
Will  not  permit  my  eyes  once  to  behold 
The  thing,  whereat  it  trembles  by  surmise. 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicvs,  ii.  4. 
My  thought,  whose  murthering  yet  is  but  fantas- 
tical, 

Shakes  so  my  single  state  of  man,  that  function 
Is  smother'd  in  surmise.  Id.,  Macbeth,  i.  3. 

No  sooner  did  they  espy  the  English  turning 
from  them,  but  they  were  of  opinion  that  they  fled 
towards  their  shipping:  this  surmise  was  occa- 
sioned, for  that  the  English  ships  removed  the  day 
before. — Sir  J.  Hayward. 

We  double  honour  gain 
From  his  surmise  proved  false. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  332. 
Hence,  guilty  joys,  distastes,  surmises, 
False  oaths,  false  tears,  deceits,  disguises ! 

Pope,  Chorus  to  the  Tragedy  of  Brutus. 
No  man  ought  to  be  charged  with  principles  he 
actually  disowns,  unless  his  practices  contradict  his 
profession ;  not  upon  small  surmises. — Swift. 

The  whole  day  was  spent  in  surmises  and  suppo- 
sitions ;  but  things  all  ended  in  the  simple  fact, 
that  somehow  or  another  Smallbones  had  fallen 
overboard,  and  there  was  an  end  of  the  poor  fellow. 
— Marryat,  Snarleyyow,  vol.  iii.  ch.  ix. 
Surmiser.  «.  One  who  surmises. 

I  should  first  desire  these  surmisers  to  point  out 
the  time  when,  and  the  persons  who  began  this  de- 
sign.—Lively  Oracles,  p.  37:  1678. 
Surmising,  verbal  ubs.     Surmise. 

He  is  proud,  knowing  nothing,  but  doting  about 
questions  and  strifes  of  words,  whereof  cometh 
envy,  railings,  and  evil  surmisings.  —  l  Timothy, 
vi.  4. 

Surmount,  v.  a.     [Fr.  surmonter.] 
I.  Kise  above. 

The   mountains  of  Olympus,  Athos,  and  Atlas, 
7D 
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overreach  and  surmount  all  winds  and  clouds.— 
Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

2.  Conquer ;  overcome. 

Though  no  resistance  was  made,  the  English  had 
much  ado  to  surmount  the  natural  difficulties  of 
the  place  the  greatest  part  of  one  day.— Sir  J.  Hay- 
ward. 

He  hardly  escaped  to  the  Persian  court;  from 
whence,  if  the  love  of  his  country  had  not  «ur- 
mounted  its  base  ingratitude  to  him,  he  had  many 
invitations  to  return  at  the  head  of  the  Persian 
fleet;  but  he  rather  chose  a  voluntary  death.— 
Swift. 

This  is  a  rigorous  proviso,  and  a  great  obstacle 
lies  in  it ;  one  which  to  many  must  be  insurmount- 
able, yet  which  it  is  the  chief  glory  of  social  culture 
to  surmount.— Carlyle,  Critical  and  Miscellaneous 
Essays,  State  of  German  Literature. 

3.  Surpass  ;  exceed. 

What  surmounts  the  reach 
Of  human  sense,  I  shall  delineate  so, 
By  lik'ning  spiritual  to  corporeal  forms, 
As  may  express  them  best. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  871. 
Surmountable,  adj.     Capable  of  being  sur- 
mounted ;  conquerable ;  suitable. 

The  author  has,  by  several  arguments  hardly  sur- 
mountable, gone  a  great  way  to  destroy  the  received 
opinion.— Stackhouse,  History  of  the  Bible,  b.  iii. 
ch.  iv. 

Surname,  s.     [ Fr.  surnom.'] 

1.  Name  of  the  family ;  name  which  one  has 
over  and  above  the  Christian  name. 

Many  which  are  mere  English  joined  with  the 
Irish  against  the  king,  taking  on  them  Irish  habits 
and  customs,  which  could  never  since  be  clean 
wiped  away ;  of  which  sort  be  most  of  the  surnames 
that  end  in  'an,' as  Hernan,  Shinan,  and  Mungan, 
which  now  account  themselves  natural  Irish.  — 
Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

He,  made  heir  not  only  of  his  brother's  kingdom, 
but  of  his  virtues  and  haughty  thoughts,  and  of  the 
surname  also  of  Barbarossa,  began  to  aspire  to  the 
empire. — Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

The  epithets  of  great  men,  Monsieur  Boileau  is  of 
opinion,  were  in  the  nature  of  surnames,  and  re- 
peated as  such.— Pop*. 

It  is  a  great  dispute  whether  we  should  write 
surname  or  sirname  :  on  the  one  hand,  there  are  a 
thousand  instances  in  court-rolls,  and  other  ancient 
muniments,  where  the  description  of  the  person, 
•  le  Smyth,'  '  le  Tayleur,'  &c.  is  written  over  the 
Christian  name  of  the  person,  this  only  being  in- 
serted in  the  line ;  and  the  French  always  write 
surnom.  And  certainly  surname  must  be  the  truth, 
in  regard  of  the  patriarch  or  first  person  that  bore 
the  name.  However,  there  is  no  impropriety,  at 
this  time  of  day,  to  say  sirname,  since  these  addi- 
tions are  so  apparently  taken  from  our  sires  or 
fathers.  Thus  the  matter  seems  to  be  left  to  people's 
option.— Pegge,  Anonymiana,  or  Ten  Centuries  of 
Observations,  iii.  32. 

There  still,  however,  wanted  something  to  ascer- 
tain gentility  of  blood,  where  It  was  not  marked  by 
the  actual  tenure  of  land.  This  was  supplied  by  two 
innovations  devised  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries ;  the  adoption  of  surnames  and  of  armorial 
bearings.  The  first  are  commonly  referred  to  the 
former  age,  when  the  nobility  began  to  add  the 
names  of  their  estates  to  their  own,  or,  having  any 
way  acquired  a  distinctive  appellation,  transmitted 

it  to  their  posterity The  authors  of  the  Nouveau 

Trait^  de  Diplomatique  trace  the  use  of  surnames  in 
a  few  instances  even  to  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
century ;  but  they  did  not  become  general,  accord- 
ing to  them,  till  the  thirteenth.  M.  Guerard  finds 
a  few  hereditary  surnames  in  the  eleventh  century, 
and  many  that  were  personal.  The  latter  are  not 
surnames  at  all,  in  our  usual  sense.  A  good  many 
may  be  found  in  Domesday,  as  that  of  TJurdet  in 
Leicestershire,  Malet  in  Suffolk,  Corbet  in  Shrop- 
shire, Colville  in  Yorkshire,  besides  those  with  '  de,' 
which  of  course  is  a  local  designation,  but  became 
hereditary.— Hallam,  View  of  the  State  of  Europe 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  pt.  ii.  ch.  ii.  and  note. 

2.  Appellation  added  to  the  original  name. 

Witness  may 

My  surname  Coriolanus:  the  painful  service, 
The  extreme  dangers,  and  the  drops  of  blood 
Shed  for  my  thankless  country,  are  requited 
But  with  that  surname. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus.  iv.  5. 

Surname,  v.  a.  [Fr.  surnommer.~\  Name 
by  an  appellation  added  to  the  original 
name ;  name  by  a  surname. 

Another  shall  subscribe  with  his  hand  unto  the 
Lord,  and  surname  himself  by  the  name  of  Israel.— 
Isaiah,  xliv.  fi. 

P.vreieus,  only  famous  for  counterfeiting  earthen 
pitchers,  a  scullery,  rogues  together  by  the  ears,  was 
simameil  Ilupographus.— Peacham,  On  Drawing. 

How  he,  surnamed  of  Africa,  dismiss'd 
In  his  prime  youth  the  fair  Iberian  maid. 

Milton,  Paradise  lie gained,  11. 199, 

God  commanded  man  what  was  good;  but  the 
devil  sirnamtd  it  evil,  and  thereby  bailled  the-cow-> 
maud.— South,  Sermons. 
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surpass.  v.  a.    [Fr.  surpasser!    Excel;  ex- 
ceed •  iro  bevond  in  excellence. 
'The  climate's  delicate. 
Fertile  the  tale.  the  temple  much  »*rpa*n*ff 
The  commou  P^JJ^J^  mn^.'t  TaU,  iii.  1. 

O  by  what  name,  for  thou  above  all  these, 
Abwe  m.nkind,  or  aught  than  mankind  higher, 
SmroatMft  far  my  naming  1  how  may  1 
Ad£t£.  Author  of  thb  umvercel 
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position  bevond  the  degrees  of  evidence,  it ;  to  plain 
In  thai "surplusage  of  assurance  is  ownig  not  to  the 


\  nvmph  of  late  there  was, 
Whose  besT*nly  form  her  fellows  did  surpass, 
The  oride  and  joy  of  fair  Arcadia's  plains. 

IdL  Trantlatwnfrom  Ovid,  Transformation 

cf  Syrinx.  ...    r 

Under  or  new-  the  line  are  «ounteln%^nich';°r 
bigwss  and  number,  turpatt  those  of  colder  coun- 
trGs?as  much  as  the  heat  there  surpasses  that  of 
those  countries.— Woodward. 
Surpassing,  part.  adj.    Excellent  in  a  high 

degree. 

O  thou !  that  with  turpatttng  glory  crown  d, 
Look'st  from  thv  sole  dominion  like  the  goa 
Ofthta  new  world.       Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  IT.  32. 

His  miracles  proved  him  to  be  sent  from  God.  not 
more  by  that  infinite  power  that  was  seen  in  them, 
than  by  that  turoatsing  goodness  they  demonstrated 
to  the  world. — Calamy. 

On  the  day  of  the  public  entry ,  all  the  streets  from 
Tower  Hill  to  Pall  Mall  were  crowded  with  gazers 
who  admired  the  painting  and  gilding  of  his  Excel- 
lency's carriages,  the  turpassing  beauty  of  Ins 
nor**,  and  the  multitude  of  his  running  footmen, 
dressed  in  gorgeous  liveries  of  scarlet  and  golden 
\*ce.—MacatUay,  Hittory  of  England,  ch.  xxin. 
Surplice,  t.  [L.  Lat.  tuperpellicium.]  White 
vestment  which  the  clergy  wear  in  their 
acts  of  ministration. 

It  will  wear  the  turplice  of  humility  over  the 
black  gown  of  a  big  heart.— Shaketpear,  All  s  well 
tJtat  fndt  well  i.  S. 

The  cinctus  Gabinus  is  a  long  garment,  not  unlike 
»  ntrplice  which  would  have  trailed  on  the  ground, 
had  it  hung  loose,  and  was  therefore  gathered  about 
the  middle  with  a  girdle.— Additon. 

•  Well,  then  there's  the  parson.  Doctor  Chryso- 
atom.    He's  a  gentleman  at  any  rate.'    At  this  Mrs. 

Ponto  looked  at  Miss  Wirt '  1— I  hope  there's 

nothing  wrong ? '    '  Wrong  ? '  says  Mrs.  P.  clasping 
her  hands  with  a  tragic  air.    '  Oh ! '  says  Miss  Wirt, 
and  the  two  girls,  gasping  in  chorus.    '  Well,"  says 
I, '  I'm  Tery  sorry  for  it.    I  never  saw  a  nicer-look- 
ing  old  gentleman,  or  ft  better  school,  or  heard  a 
better  sermon.'    '  He  used  to  preach  those  sermons 
in  ft  tnrplux-,'  hissed  out  Mrs.  Ponto.    'He's  a 
Puseyite,  Mr.  Snob.'    '  Heavenly  Powers,'  says  I, 
admiring  the  pure  ardour  of  these  female  theolo- 
gian*.— Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  xxvii. 

Surplice-fees,  s.  [?  two  words,  surplice- 
feet.]  Fees  paid  to  the  clergy  for  occa- 
sional duties. 

With  tithes  replete  his  barn  he  sees, 
And  chuckles  o'er  his  surplice-fees; 
Studies  to  find  out  latent  dues, 
And  regulates  the  state  of  pews. 

T.  Warton,  Progress  of  Discontent. 

Surpiiced.  adj.    Wearing  a  surplice. 

Lo !  as  the  turpliced  train  draw  near 

To  this  last  mansion  of  mankind, 
The  slow  sad  bell,  the  sable  bier, 
In  holy  musings  wrap  the  mir.d. 

Mallet.  Funeral  Hymn. 

Surplus.  .T.  [Fr.;  Lat. plus  =  more.]  Super- 
numerary part ;  overplus  ;  what  remains 
when  use  is  satisfied. 

That  you  have  vouchsafed  my  poor  house  to  visit, 
It  is  ft  turplut  of  your  grace. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  v.  3. 
Used  adjectivally. 

When  the  price  of  corn  falleth,  men  give  over  tur- 
plut tillage,  and  break  no  more  ground.— Carew, 
Snreey  of  Cornwall. 

*  I  wonder  why  ricks  are  burnt  now,  and  were  not 
in  old  days.'  said  Egremont.    '  Because  there  is  a 
turplut  population   in   the  kingdom,'   said  Lord 
Mamey,  'and  no  rural    police  in  the  county.'— 
B.  LHtraeli,  Sybil,  b.  ii.  ch.  vL 

Surplusage.  «.    Surplus;  overplus. 

If  then  thce  list  my  offered  grace  to  use, 
Take  what  thou  please  of  all  this  surplusage ; 
If  thee  list  not,  leave  have  thou  to  refuse.    Spenser. 

We  made  a  substance,  so  disposed  to  fluidity,  that 
by  so  small  an  agitation  as  only  the  surplutOM  of 
that  which  the  ambient  air  is  wont  to  have  about 
the  middle  even  of  a  winter's  dav  above  what  it  hath 
in  the  first  part,  it  dissolved.— Boyle. 

The  officers  spent  all,  so  as  there  was  no  sur- 
MHtage  of  treasure ;  and  yet  that  all  was  not  suf- 
tiripnt.— Sir  J.  Daviet,  Discourse  on  the  State  of 
Ireland. 

Whatsoever  degrees  of  assent  one  affords  a  pro- 
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Surprisal.  *.  *»,•„„. 

1.  Act  of  taking  unawares;  state  ot  being 

taken  unawares. 

Parents  should  mark  heedfully  the  witty  excuses 
of  their  children,  especially  at  suddains  and  sur- 
prisals:  but  rather  mark  than  pamper  them.—  Air 

'  This  let  him  know, 
Lest,  wilfully  transgressing,  he  pretend 
Surprisal,  unadrnonish'd,  unforewarn  d. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  243. 
This  strange  surprisal  put  the  knight 
And  wrathful  squire  into  a  fright. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  11.  2,  573. 

2.  Sudden  confusion  or  perplexity. 
Surprise.  *.    [N.  Fr.  surpris  ;  sur  +  prendre 

=  take.] 

1.  Surprisal. 

I  set  aside  the  taking  of  St.  Jago  and  St.  Domingo 
in  Hispaniola,  as  surprizes  rather  than  encounters. 
—  Bacon. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  them,  as  vast 
as  between  inadvertency  and  deliberation,  between 
surprize  and  set  purpose.—  South,  Sermons. 

2.  Dish  covered  with  a  crust  of  raised  paste, 
but  with  no  other  contents.    Obsolete. 

Few  care  for  carving  trifles  in  disguise. 
Or  that  fantastick  dish  some  call  surprise. 

King,  Art  of  Cookery. 

Surprise,  v.  a. 

1.  Take  unawares  ;  fall  upon  unexpectedly. 

The  castle  of  Macduff  I  will  surprise, 
Seize  upon  Fife,  give  to  the  edge  o'  th'  sword 
His  wife,  his  babes.          Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 
Now  do  our  ears  before  our  eyes 

Like  men  in  mists, 
Discover  who'd  the  state  surprize, 
And  who  resists. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy,  iv.  8,  chorus. 

Bid  her  well  beware, 

Lest,  by  some  fair  appearing  good  surprised, 
She  dictate  false,  and  misinform  the  will. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  is.  353. 

2.  Astonish  hy  something  wonderful. 

People  were  not  so  much  frighted  as  surprised  at 
the  bigness  of  the  camel.—  Sir  &.  L'  Estrange. 

3.  Confuse  or  perplex  by  something  sudden. 

Up  he  starts,  discover'd  and  surprised. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  814. 

Surprising,  part.  adj.  Wonderful  ;  raising 
sudden  wonder  or  concern. 

The  greatest  actions  of  a  celebrated  person,  how- 
ever surprising  and  extraordinary,  are  no  more 
than  what  are  expected  from  him.—  Addison,  Spec- 
tator. 

Surprisingly,  adv.  In  a  surprising  man- 
ner ;  so  as  to  surprise  ;  to  a  degree  that 
raises  wonder;  in  a  mariner  that  raises 
wonder. 

If  out  of  these  ten  thousand,  we  should  take  the 
men  that  are  employed  in  publick  business,  the 
number  of  those  who  remain  will  be  surprisingly 
little.  —  Addison. 

Surqnedry.  s.  [N.Fr.  sur  Guidance.']  Over- 
weening ;  pride  ;  insolence.  Obsolete. 

They  overcommen,  were  deprived 
Of  their  proud  beauty,  and  the  one  moiety 
Transform'd  to  fish  for  their  bold  surquedry. 

Spenser. 

Late-born  modesty 

Hath  got  such  root  in  easy  waxen  hearts, 
That  men  may  not  themselves  their  own  good  parts 
Extol,  without  suspect  of  sarquedry.  Donne. 

Surrebutter,  s.     In  Pleading.     See  extract 

under  Surrejoinder. 

Surrejoinder,  s.  In  Pleading.  Answer  on  the 

part  of  the  defendant  to  the  replication  oi 

the  plaintiff;  Surrebutter  being  another. 

When  the  defendant  admits  all  or  a  part  of  the 

plaintiffs  facts,  but  relies  on  certain  other  facts  as 
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exonerating  him  from  the  liability  asserted  by  the 
Stiff  he  ought  to  state  these  facts  m  answer ; 
C  .stance,  in  order  to  answer  the  claim  of  a  debt, 
that  t  is  barred  by  length  of  time,  or  that  the  de- 
fendan  hafa  set-off  to  allege  against  it:  .this  is 
termed  ft  plea  by  way  of  confession. and  avoidance. 
To  this  the  plaintiff  may  reply  in  his  second  state- 
ment called  a  replication,  either  by  denying  the 
defendant's  facts,  i.e.  a  replication  by  way  of  tra- 
verse or  by  alleging  fresh  ones ;  the  defendant  may 
deny  these,  or  again  allege  fresh  ones,  m  Ins  re- 
ioinder;  sometimes  a  surrejoinder,  a rebutter,  and 
a  surrebutter  may  be  added;  and  the  edifice  of 
pleading  is  raised  by  stories  gradually  narrowing,  by 
the  exclusion  of  superfluous  facts,  until  it  reaches 
its  summit  in  the  production  of  one  or  more  defi- 
nite issues,  either  in  law  or  fact,  the  decision  of 
which  finally  arranges  the  Aispute.-Brande  and 
Cox,  dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Surrender,  v.  a. 

1.  Yield  up;  deliver  up. 

Solemn  dedication  of  churches  serve  not  only  to 
make  them  publick,  but  further  also  to  surrender 
up  that  right  which  otherwise  their  founders  might 
have  in  them,  and  to  make  God  himself  their  owner. 
—Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

2.  Deliver  up  an  enemy. 

Ripe  age  bade  him  surrender  late, 
His  life  and  long  good  fortune  unto  final  fate. 

Fairfax. 

He,  willing  to  surrender  up  the  castle,  forbade 
his  soldiers  to  have   any  talk  with  the  enemy.— 
Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 
Surrender,  v.  n.    Yield  ;  give  one  s  self  up. 

This  mighty  Archimedes  too  surrenders  now.— 
Glanville, 
Surrender,  s. 

1.  Act  of  yielding. 

Our  general  mother,  with  eyes 
Of  conjugal  attraction  unreproved. 
And  meek  surrender,  half-embracing,  lean  d 
On  our  first  father.     Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  494. 
Having  mustered  up  all  the  forces  he  could,  the 
clouds  above  and  the  deeps  below,  he  prepares  for  a 
surrender ;  asserting,  from  a  mistaken  computation, 
that  all  these  will  not  come  up  to  near  the  quantity 
requisite.—  Woodward. 

Juba's  surrender 
Would  give  up  Africk  unto  Caesar's  hands. 

Addison,  Goto. 

2.  Act  of  resigning  or  giving  rfp  to  another. 

If  our  father  carry  authority  with  such  disposition 
as  he  bears,  this  last  surrender  of  his  will  but  offend 
us.— Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  1. 

That  hope  quickly  vanished  upon  the  undoubted 
intelligence  of  that  surrender.— Lord  Clarendon, 
History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

In  passing  a  thing  away  by  deed  of  gift  are  re- 
quired a  surrender  on  the  giver's  part  of  all  the 
property  he  has  in  it  j  and  to  the  making  of  a  thing 
sacred,  this  surrender  by  its  right  owner  is  neces- 
sary.— South.,  Sermons. 

The  dreadful  surrender  of  Rochelle  had  sent  back 
our  army  and  navy  baffled  and  disgraced  —/.  Dis- 
raeli, Curiosities  of  Literature,  Charles  I.  and  his 
first  Parliaments. 
Surrendry.  s.     Surrender.    Hare. 

•  As  oppressed  states  made  themselves  homagers  to 
the  Romans  to  engage  their  protection,  so  we  should 
have  made  an  entire  surrendry  of  ourselves  to  God, 
that  we  might  have  gained  a  title  to  his  deliverances. 
— Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 
Surreption.  s.  [Lat.  sub  +  rapio  =  I  seize  ; 
whence  surripio,  pass.  part,  surreptus.] 

1.  Act  of  obtaining  or  procuring  surrepti- 
tiously. 

The  surreption  of  secretly  misgotten  dispensa- 
tions.— Bishop  Hall,  Cases  of  Conscience. 

Letters  forged,  or  gotten  by  surreption.— Bishop 
Bedell. 

2.  Sudden  and  perceived  invasion  or  intru- 
sion. 

Sins  compatible  with  a  regenerate  estate,  are  sins 
of  a  sudden  surreption. — Hammond. 
Surreptitious,     adj.        [Lat.    surreptitiusJ] 
Done    by    stealth;    gotten    or    produced 
fraudulently. 

Scaliger  hath  not  translated  the  first;  perhaps 
supposing  it  surreptitious,  or  unworthy  so  great  an 
assertion.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

The  Masorites  numbered  not  only  the  sections 
and  lines,  but  even  the  words  and  letters  of  the  Old 
Testament,  the  better  to  secure  it  from  surrepti- 
tious practices.— Dr.  H.  More,  Government  of  t/ie 
Tongue. 

A  correct  copy  of  the  Dunciad  the  many  surrep- 
titious ones  have  rendered  necessary.— Letter  to  tlte 
Publishers  of  Pope's  Dunciad. 

O  ladies!  how  many  of  you  have  surreptitious 
milliners'  bills?    How  many  of  you  have  gowns  and 
bracelets,  which  you  daren't  show,  or  which  you 
wear  trembling  'i — Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair. 
Surreptitiously,    adv.      In    a   surreptitious 
manner  ;  by  stealth ;  fraudulently. 
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Thou  hast  got  it  more  surreptitiously  than  he  did 
and  with  less  effect.— Dr.  H.  More,  Government  of 
the  Tongue. 

Besides  all  this  verse,  collections  of  his  [Pope's] 
letters  were  published,  first  surreptitiously  by  Curl, 
and  then  by  himself  in  1737.— C'raifc,  History  of 
English  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  225. 
Surrogate,  v.  a.     [Lat.  surroyatus."]     Put  in 
the  place  of  another. 

By  the  report  of  a  French  writer,  very  ancient, 
king  Pepine  of  France  was  surrogated  into  the  place 
of  Childericke  by  the  whole  nation  of  the  Franckes. 
—Proceedings  against  Oarntt,  Tt  4 :  1606. 
Surrogate.  *.     Deputy ;  delegate ;  deputy  of 
an  ecclesiastical  judge. 

The  quality  of  surrogates.  — Constitutions  and 
Canons  Ecclesiastical,  128. 

The  next  day,  there  was  another  visit  to  Doctors' 
Commons,  and  a  great  to  do  with  an  attesting  hostler, 
who,  being  inebriated,  declined  swearing  anything 
but  profane  oaths,  to  the  great  scandal  of  a  proctor 
and  surrogate.— Dickens,  Pickwick  Papers,  ch.  Iv. 

Surrogation.  s.    Act  of  putting  in  another's 
place. 

I  fear  Samuel  was  too  partial  to  nature  in  the 
surrogation  of  his  sonnes ;  I  doe  not  heare  of  God's 
allowance,  to  this  act.  —  Bishop  Hall,  Saul  and 
Samuel  at  Endor.  (Ord  MS.) 

This  St.  Peter  gives  as  the  reason  why  there  should 
be  a  surrogation  and  new  choice  of  an  apostle  to 
succeed  into  the  room  of  Judas  the  traytor,  viz. 
That  he  might  be  a  witness  with  them  of  the  resur- 
rection.— Killingbeck,  Sermons,  p.  120. 
Surround,    v.  a.     [N.Fr.  surronder.']     En- 
viron ;  encompass  ;  enclose  on  all  sides. 

Cloud  and  ever-during  dark 
Surrounds  me,  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 
Cut  off.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  45. 

Yelling  monsters  that  with  ceaseless  cry 
Surround  me,  as  thou  sawest.  Ibid.  ii.  795. 

As  the  bodies  that  surround  us  diversely  affect 
our  organs,  the  mind  is  forced  to  receive  the  impres- 
sions.— Locke. 
Surrounding-,  part.  adj.     Encompassing. 

Bad  angels  seen 

On  wing  under  the  burning  cope  of  hell, 
'1'wixt  upper,  nether,  and  surrounding  fires. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  344. 
Surseance.  s.     [N.Fr.]     Subsidence;  quiet. 
Obsolete. 

All  preachers,  especially  such  as  be  of  good  tem- 
per, ajid  have  wisdom  with  conscience,  ought  to 
inculcate  and  heat  upon  peace,  silence,  and  sur- 
seance.— Bacon,  Of  Church  Government.  (Ord  MS.) 
Sursolid.  s.  In  Algebra.  Fourth  multipli- 
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«nIhiUi!d  ih6  surveys,  and  wen  might  where  he  stood,  • 
so  high  above  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii  555 

Though  with  those  streams  he  no  r,>s.>mhiB, , 


hold, 


reams  he  no  resemblance 


cation  or  power  of  any  number  whatever 

taken  as  the  root. 
Sursolid  problem.  s.  In  Mathematics.  That 

which  cannot  be  resolved  but  by  curves  of 

a  higher  nature  than  a  conic  section. 
Surtout.     s.       [Fr.    sur  =  over;    tout  =  0.11.'] 

Large  coat  worn  over  all  the  rest. 

Abroad,  if  the  surtout  you  wear 
Repels  the  rigour  of  the  air, 
Would  you  be  warmer,  if  at  home 
You  had  the  fabrick,  and  the  loom  P 

Prior,  Alma,  iii.  430. 

Sir  Roger  she  mortally  hated,  and  used  to  hide 
fellows  to  squirt  kennel-water  upon  him,  so  that  he 
was  forced  to  wear  a  surtout  of  oiled  doth,  by  which 
means  he  came  home  pretty  clean,  except  where  the 
surtout  was  a  little  scanty. — Arbuthnot,  History  of 
John  Bull. 

There  are  the  office  lads  in  their  first  surtouts, 
who  feel  a  befitting  contempt  for  boys  at  day-schools : 
club  as  they  go  home  at  night,  for  saveloys  and 
porter:  and  think  there's  nothing  like  'life.' — 
Dickens,  Pickwick  Papers,  ch.  xxxi. 

Surveillance.      [N.Fr.]      Superintendence ; 
watching  over  anything. 

As  the  earl  alluded  to  some  particular  displeasure 
which  had  been  exhibited  by  Do  Valence  on  a  late 
trivial  occasion,  his  uncle's  knowledge  of  this,  and 
other  minutiae,  seemed  to  confirm  his  idea  that  his 
own  conduct  was  watched  in  a  manner  which  he 
did  not  feel  honourable  to  himself,  or  dignified  on 
the  part  of  his  relative;  in  a  word,  he  conceived 
himself  exposed  to  that  sort  of  surveillance  of  which, 
in  all  ages,  the  young  have  accused  the  old. — Sir  W. 
Scott,  Castle  Dangerous. 

'  Well,  my  lord,  you  may  give  orders  for  their  re- 
lease; of  course  a  little  surveillance  will  be  advisable.' 
— Marryat,  Snarleyyow,  vol.  iii.  oh.  xvii. 
Survene.  v.  a.     [Fr.  survenir.]     Supervene; 
come  as  an  addition. 

Hippocrates  mentions  a  suppuration  that  sur- 
venes  lethargies,  which  commonly  terminates  in  a 
consumption. — Harvey. 
Survey,  v.  a.     [N.Fr.  mrveoir."] 
1.  Overlook  ;  have  under  the  view ;  view  as 
from  a  higher  place. 


Whose  foam  is  amber,  and  their  gravel  gold  • 
His  genuine  and  less  guilty  wealth  to  explore, 
fcearcn  not  his  bottom,  but  survey  his  shore. 
,     .-.  .Sir  J-  Denham,  Cooper's  Hill. 

-2.  Uversee  as  one  in  authority. 

3.  View  as  examining. 

The  husbandman's  self  came  that  way 
Of  custom  to  survey  his  ground.  '     Spenser 

Early  abroad  he  did  the  world  survey  openser- 
As  if  he  knew  he  had  not  long  to  stay.  Waller 

With  alter'd  looks  . . . 
All  pale  and  speechless,  he  survey'd  me  round. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar  v  1 

4.  Measure  and  estimate  land  or  buildings. 
Survey,  s. 

1.  View;  prospect. 

Her  stars  in  all  their  vast  survey 
Useless  besides  1          Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii  24 

u  nder  his  proud  survey  the  city  lies, 
And  like  a  mist  beneath  a  hill  doth  rise. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Cooper's  Hill. 
No  longer  letted  of  his  prey, 
He  leaps  up  at  it  with  enraged  desire, 
O  erlooks  the  neighbours  with  a  wide  survey, 
And  nods  at  ev'ry  house  his  threat'ning  fire. 
_    0  Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  ccxxii. 

2.  Superintendence. 

3.  Mensuration. 

In  the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  and  down  to  that 
of  Henry  II.,  when  the  trial  of  writs  of  right  by  the 
grand  assize  was  introduced,  Hickes  has  discovered 
other  instances  of  the  original  usage.  The  language 
of  Domesday  Book  lends  some  confirmation  to  its 
existence  at  the  time  of  that  survey,  and  even 
our  common  legal  expression  of  trial  by  the  country 
seems  to  be  derived  from  a  period  when  the  form 
was  literally  popular.— Hallam,  View  of  the  State  of 
Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  pt.  i.  ch.  viii. 

Surveyal.  s.     Survey. 

The  truth  of  this  doctrine  will  further  appear  by 
the  declaration  and  surveyal  of  those  respects,  ac- 
cording to  which  Christ  is  represented  the  Saviour 
of  men.— Barrow,  Sermons,  vol.  iii.  term,  xxxix. 

Surveyor,  s. 

1.  Overseer;    one    placed    to    superintend 
others. 
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Those  that  survive,  let  Rome  reward  with  love. 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  i.  2. 
•an.-  i.  '1  ry  pleasure. 

\V  hich,  when  no  other  enemy  survives, 
atui  conquers  all  the  conquerors. 
-    T  . .  -Sir  J-  Denliam,  Tlte  Sophy. 

2.  Life  after  anything. 

Now  that  he  is  dead,  his  immortal  fame  surviveth, 
and  flounsheth  in  the  mouths  of  all  people.— 
Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

1  he  love  of  horses  which  they  had  alive 
And  care  of  chariots,  after  death  survive. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  j£neid,  vi.  889. 

3.  Remain  alive. 


Our  sons  their  fathers'  failing  language"  gee. 
And  such  as  Chaucer  is  shall  Dryden  be. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  ii.  478. 
Survive,  v.  a.     Outlive. 

The  rhapsodies,  called  the  Characteristicks,  would 
never  have  survived  the  first  edition  if  they  had 
SCOVered  8°  stronK  *  tincture  of  infldeUty.— 


Were 't  not  madness  then, 
To  make  the  fox  surveyor  of  the  fold  ? 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  IT.  iii.  1. 
Bishop  Fox  was  not  only  a  grave  counsellor  for 
war  or  peace,  but  also  a  good  surveyor  of  works. — 
Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 


2.  Measurer  of  land. 

Should  we  survey 

The  plot  of  situation,  and  the  model ; 
Question  surveyors,  know  our  own  estate, 
How  able  such  a  work  to  undergo, 
To  weigh  against  his  opposite 

Shakespear,  Henry  IF.  Part  II.  i.  3 

Decempeda  was  a  measuring-rod  for  taking  the 

dimensions  of  buildings  ;  from  hence  came  decem- 

pedator.  for  a  surveyor,  used  by  Cicero.— Arbuthnot, 

On  the  Nature  and  ChoiiH  of  Aliments. 

Surveyorship.  s.     Office  of  a  surveyor. 

Surview.  v.  a.   [N.Fr.  surveoir.']    Overlook ; 

have  in  view  ;  survey.    Rare. 

That  turret's  frame  most  admirable  was, 

Like  highest  heaven  compassed  round. 

And  lifted  high  above  this  earthly  mass, 

Which  is  surview'd,  as  hills  do  lower  ground. 

Spenser. 
Surview.  *.     Survey.    Rare. 

After  some  surview  of  the  state  of  the  body,  he  is 
able  to  inform  them.— Bishop  Sanderson,  Sermons, 
p.  197. 

Survise.  v.  a.    Look  over ;  survey.    Rare. 

The  most  vile  and  ridiculous  escutcheon  that  ever 
this  e.ve  survised. — B.  Jonsun,  Every  Man-out  of  his 
Humour. 

Survival.  s.     Survivorship. 
Survivance.  s.    Survival:  (Survivorship 
the  commonest  word  of  the  three). 

Sir  Thomas  More  and  our  best  chroniclers  make 
it  doubtful  whether  these  two  princes  were  so  lost 
in  king  Richard's  time,  or  no ;  and  infer  that  one 
of  them  was  thought  to  be  living  many  years  after 
his  death  :  that  might  be  enough  to  acquit  him : 
which  opinion  I  like  the  better,  because  it  men- 
tiorieth  the  survivance  of  but  one  of  them. — Sir  G. 
Buck,  History  of  Rii-hard  III.,  p.  87  :  1046. 

His  son  had  the  survivance  of  the  stadtholder- 
ship.— Bishop  Burnet,  Jlistury  of  his  Own  Time. 

Survive,  v.  n. 

1.  Live  after  the  death  of  another. 

I'll  assure  her  of 

Her  widowhood,  be  it  that  she  survive  me, 
111  all  iny  land*  and  leases  whatsoever. 

'     tear.  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  1. 
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Surviver.  s.    One  who  outlives  another. 

This  excellent  person's  passage  from  the  world 
being  as  exemplary,  and  conducing  to  the  uses  of 
the  survivers,  as  the  notice  of  his  lite.—  Bishop  PM 
Life  of  Hammond,  §  2. 

Survivor,  s.    Surviver. 

Your  father  lost  a  father, 
That  father,  his  ;  and  the  survivor  bound 
In  filial  obligation,  for  some  term, 
lo  do  obsequious  sorrow.    Shakespear,  Hamlet  i.2. 

I  did  discern 
From  his  survivors  I  could  nothing  learn. 

.    Sir  J.  Denham,  Of  Old  Age,  pt.  i. 
uer  majesty  is  heir  to  the  survivor  of  the  late 
king.—  Swift. 

The  survivors  might  well  apprehend  that  they 

had  escaped  the  shot  and  the  sword  only  to  perish. 

by  famine.—  Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.xiv. 

Survivorship,  s.    State  of  outliving  another. 

Such  offices  granted  in  reversion  were  void,  unless 

where  the  grant  has  been  by  survivorship—  Ay  liffe, 

Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 


Survivorship,  s.  State  of  one  who  survives 
another ;  fact  of  his  so  doing. 

We  are  now  going  into  the  country  together,  with 
only  one  hope  of  making  this  life  agreeable,  sur- 
vivorship .'—Tatler,  no.  58. 

Susceptibility,  s.  Quality  of  admitting; 
tendency  to  admit. 

The  susceptibility  of  those  influences,  and  the 
effects  thereof,  is  the  general  providential  law 
whereby  other  physical  beings  are  governed.— Sir 
M.  Hale. 

His  character  seems  full  of  susceptibility,  perhaps 
too  much  so  for  its  natural  vigour.  His  novels, 
accordingly,  to  judge  from  the  few  we  have  read  of 
them,  verge  towards  the  sentimental.— Carlyle,  Cri- 
tical and  Miscellaneous  Essays,  State  of  German 
Literature. 

True,  there  is  a  mass  of  dulness,  awkwardness, 
and  false  susceptibility,  in  the  lower  regions  of  their 
literature ;  but  is  not  bad  taste  endemical  in  such 
regions  of  every  literature  under  the  sun  ?— Ibid. 

Susceptible,  adj.  [Fr.]  Capable  of  admit- 
ting ;  disposed  to  admit. 

He  moulded  him  platonically  to  his  own  idea, 
delighting  first  in  the  choice  of  the  materials,  be- 
cause he  found  him  susceptible  of  good  form.— Sir 
H.  Wotton. 

In  their  tender  years  they  are  more  susctptible 
of  virtuous  impressions  than  afterwards,  when  soli- 
cited by  vulgar  inclinations.— Sir  B.  L' Estrange. 

Children's  minds  are  narrow,  and  usually  sus- 
ceptible but  of  one  thought  at  once.  —  Locke, 
Thoughts  on  Education. 

'  Nay,  Nydia,'  answered  Glaucus,  kindly,  divining 
something  of  jealousy  in  her  language,  though  he 
imagined  it  only  the  jealousy  of  a  vain  and  suscep- 
tible child :  '  I  will  not  give  thy  pretty  flowers  to 
any  one.  Sit  here  and  weave  them  into  a  garland ;  I 
will  wear  it  this  night :  it  is  not  the  first  those  deli- 
cate fingers  have  woven  for  me.' — Lord  Lytton,  The 
Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  b.  ii.  ch.  IT. 

With  the  accent  on  the ./?;•**  syllable. 

Blow  with  empty  words  the  nuctptible  flamo. 

Prior. 
Susception.  s.     Act  of  taking. 

I  see  the  susception  of  our  human  nature  lays  tbee 
open  to  this  condition.  —  Bishop  Hall,  Contempla- 
tions, Christ  Tempted. 

They  confessed  their  sins  to  John  in  the  sutcep- 
tion  of  baptism. — Jeremy  Taylor,  Holy  Dying,  ch.  v. 
§3. 

A  canon,  promoted  to  holy  orders,  before  he  is  of 
a  lawful  age  for  the  susception  of  orders,  shall  have 
a  voice  in  the  chapter. — Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris. 
Canonici. 
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Susceptive,  adj.    Capable  to  admit. 

M  limit*  of  thU  HUM}**  power  unto  the 
differing  degrees.  and  °>u«-  *    l 


v  them;  nor  an  elective  voice 
of  their  person*.  to  make  them  our  trustees  to  deter- 
wine  foru»  :  nor  lastly.  as  at  least  we  should  have,  a 
wreptHHVoice,  in  a  body  of  our  own  to  receive  their 
rEolutioni,  and  of  ourselves  to  submit  unto  thein.- 


ourson  all 

«id«  it  U  fit  we  should  have  notices  given  us  how 
fir  other  persons  may  become  the  causes  of  false 
judgments.—  Watt*,  Logick.  >  ^ 

Susceptivtty.  *.    Capability  of  admitting. 

Xorcan  we  have  any  idea  of  matter,  which  does 
not  iniplr  a  natural  discerptibility.  •M£"MOTMV 
of  various  shapes  and  modifications-  WollaAon. 
Snsceptor.    *.     One  who  undertakes;  god- 
lather.    Obsolete. 

In  our  church,  those  who  are  not  secular  persons 

are  not  forbid  to  be  godfathers,  (as  in  the  church  of 

Rome.)  nor  are  any  nttctptors  supposed  to  contract 

any  affinity,  as  that  such  an  undertaking  should 

hinder  marriage  between  the  sponsors  and  the  per- 

sons baptiied.  if  otherwise  it  be  lawful.—  Puller, 

Moderation  of  the  Church  of  England,  p.  281. 

Su»ciplent.    *.       [Lat.  suscipiens,    -entis  ; 

pres.  part,  of  suscipio  (sub  +  capio  =  take), 

undertake,  admit;  pass.  part.  susceptus.~\ 

One  who  takes;  one  who  admits  or  re- 

ceives. 

The  sacraments  and  ceremonies  of  the  Gospel 
operate  not  without  the  concurrent  actions,  and 
moral  influences,  of  the  tufcipient—  Jeremy  Taylor, 
Holy  Dying,  ch.  v.  §  4. 
Sutciplent.  adj.     Receiving;  admitting. 

Effecting  miracles,  superior  or  contrary  to  the 
law  and  course  of  nature,  without  any  preparatory 
dispositions  induced  into  the  snscipient  matter,  in 
the  same  manner,  by  mere  willing,  saying,  or  com- 
manding, doth  persuade  the  same.—  Barrow,  Ser- 
vttntt. 

sdscitate.  r.  a.  [Lat.  suscitatus,  pass.  part. 
of  suxcito.]  Rouse;  excite. 

He  shall  tutcitate  or  rayse  the  courage  of  all  men 
inclined  to  vertue.—  Sir  T.  Elyot,  Oovernour,  fol. 
209. 

It  con  cui-ret  h  but  unto  predisposed  effects,  and 

only  tutcitaUs  those  forms  whose  determinations 

are  seminal,  and  proceed  from  the  idea  of  themselves. 

—  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errourt. 

Snsclt&tlon.  x.     Act  of  rousing  or  exciting. 

The  temple  is  supposed  to  be  hore  dissolved  ;  and, 
being  so,  to  be  raised  again  :  therefore  the  suscita- 
tin*  must  answer  to  the  dissolution.—  Bishop  Pear- 
ton,  Exposition  of  the  Creed,  art.  v. 

Suspect,  v.  a.  [Lat.  suspico  =  I  suspect  ; 
pass.  part,  suspectus  ;  suspicio,  -onis  =  sus- 
picion.] 

1.  Imagine  with  a  degree  of  fear  and  jea- 
lousy what  is  not  known. 

Nothing  makes  a  man  suspect  much  more  than 
to  know  little  :  and  therefore  men  should  remedy 
suspicion  by  procuring  to  know  more.—  Bacon. 

Let  us  not  then  sutprct  our  happy  state, 
As  not  secure.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  is..  337. 

From  her  hand  I  could  sutpect  no  ill.  .  .  . 
Her  doing  seem'd  to  justify  the  deed; 
She  gave  me  of  the  tree,  and  I  did  eat.    Ibid.  x.  140. 

2.  Imagine  guilty  without  proof. 

Though  many  poets  may  suspect  themselves  for 
the  partiality  of  parents  to  their  youngest  children, 
I  know  myself  too  well  to  be  ever  satisfied  with  my 
own  conceptions.—  Dryden. 

Some  would  persuade  us  that  body  and  extension 
are  the  same  thing,  which  change  the  signification 
of  words,  which  I  would  not  suspect  them  of,  thev 
having  so  severely  condemned  the  philosophy  of 
others.—  Locke. 

3.  Hold  uncertain  ;  doubt. 

I  cannot  forbear  a  story  which  is  so  well  attested, 
that  I  have  no  manner  of  reason  to  suspect  the 
trulh.—  Additon. 

Suspect,  v.  n.    Imagine  guilt. 

If  I  tuspect  without  cause,  let  me  be  your  jest  — 
Shaketpear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ui.  3. 
Suspect,  adj.     Doubtful. 

Sordid  interests  or  affectation  of  strange  relations 
are  not  ike  to  render  your  reports  suspect  or  par- 
tial.— Glanrntlf. 

Suspect.  *.  Suspicion  ;  imagination  without 
proof.  Obsolete. 

No  fancy  mine,  no  other  wrong  suspect, 
Make  Be,  O  virtuous  shame,  thy  laws  neglect. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 
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The  sale  of  offices  and  towns  in  France, 
If  they  were  known,  as  the  suspect  is  feat, 
Would  make  thee  quickly  hop  without  a  head. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  11.  1.  3. 

My  most  worthy  master,  in  whose  breast 
Doubt  and  suspect,  alas  !  are  placed  too  late, 
You  should  havefear'd  fj^jUftSt 

There  be'  so  many  false  prints  of  praise,  that  arnan 
mav  justly  hold  it  a  suspect.—  Bacon.  An..rf1, 

Nothing  more  jealous  than  a  favourite  towards 
the  waning   time  and  suspect  of  satiety.—  Mr  a. 

~°n  They  might  hold  sure  intelligence 
Among  themselves,  without  suspect  t  offend 


If  the  king  ends  the  differences,  and  takes  away 
the  suspect,  the  case  will  be  no  worse  than  when 
two  duellists  enter  the  field.—  Sir  J.  Suckling. 
Suspectedly.  adv.    In  a  suspicious  manner  ; 
so  as  to  excite  suspicion. 

FThey]  have  either  undiscernibly  as  some,  or  sus- 
ctediytLS  others,  or  declaredly  as  many,  used  such 


, 

additauients  to  their  faces,  as  they  thought  most 
advanced  the  beauty  or  comeliness  of  their  looks.— 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  93. 
Suspectedness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Suspected;  state  of  being  suspected; 
state  of  being  doubted. 

Some  of  Hippocrates'  aphorisms  transplanted  into 
our  nations,  t>y  losing  their  lustre,  contract  a  sus- 
pectedness.—Dr.  Robinson,  Endoxa,  p.  96  :  1658. 
Suspecter.  s.     One  who  suspects. 
A  base  suspecter  of  a  virgin's  honour. 
Beaumont  and  Fletclier,  Humorous  Lieutenant. 

Suspectful.  adj. 

1.  Apt  to  suspect;  apt  to  mistrust. 

2.  Exciting  suspicion. 

Blundering  upon  the  dangerous  and  suspectful 
translations  of  the  apostate  Aquila,  and  the  here- 
tical Theodotion.—  Milton,  Of  Reformation  in  Eng- 
land, b.  i. 
Suspectless.  adj. 

1.  Not  suspecting  ;  free  from  suspicion. 

Eighty  of  them  being  assembled,  and  suspecttess 
of  harm,  .  .  .were  all  knocked  down.—  Sir  T.  Herbert, 
Relation  of  some  Years  Travels  into  Africa  and  the 
Great  Asia,  p.  268. 

2.  Not  suspected. 

Suspectless  have  I  travell'd  all  the  town  through. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Island  Princess. 
Suspend,  v.  a.     [Lat.  pendeo  =  hang.] 

1.  Hang;  make  to  hang  by  anything. 
As  'twixt  two  equal  armies  fate 

Suspends  uncertain  victory  ; 
Our  souls,  which  to  advance  our  state, 

Were  gone  out,  hung  'twixt  her  arid  me.     Donne. 

It  is  reported  by  Ruffinus,  that  in  the  temple  of 
Serapis  there  was  an  iron  chariot  suspended  by  load- 
stones ;  which  stones  removed,  the  chariot  fell  and 
was  dashed  to  pieces.  —  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errours. 

2.  Make  to  depend  upon. 

God  hath  in  the  Scripture  suspended  the  promise 
of  eternal  life  upon  this  condition,  that  without 
obedience  and  holiness  of  life  no  man  shall  ever  see 
the  Lord.  —  Bishop  Tillotson. 

3.  Interrupt  ;  make  to  stop  for  a  time. 

The  harmony 

Suspended  hell,  and  took  with  ravishment 
The  thronging  audience. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  553. 
The  guard  nor  fights  nor  flies  ;  their  fate  so  near 
At  once  suspends  their  courage  and  their  fear. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Destruction  of  Troy. 
The  British  dame,  famed  for  resistless  grace, 
Contends  not  now  but  for  the  second  place  ; 
Our  love  suspended,  we  neglect  the  fair 
For  whom  we  burn'd,  to  gaze  adoring  here. 

Granville. 

4.  Delay  ;  hinder  from  proceeding. 

Suspend  your  indignation  against  my  brother,  till 
you  can  derive  from  him  better  testimony  of  his 
intent.  —  Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  2. 
His  answer  did  the  nymph  attend; 
Her  looks,  her  sighs,  her  gestures  all  did  pray 

him; 

But  Godfrey  wisely  did  his  grant  suspend, 
He  doubts  the  worst,  and  that  a  while  did  stay 
him.  Fairfax,  Translation  of  Tasso. 

To  themselves  I  left  them  ; 
For  I  suspend  their  doom. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost.  vi.  692. 
This  is  the  hinge  on  which  turns  the  liberty  of 
intellectual  beings,  in  their  steady  prosecution  of 
true  felicity,  that  they  can  suspend  this  prosecution 
in  particular  cases,  till  they  have  looked  before  them. 
—  Locke. 

5.  Keep  undetermined. 

A  man  may  suspend  his  choice  from  being  de- 
termined for  or  against  the  thing  proposed,  till  he 
has  examined  whether  it  be  really  of  a  nature  to 
make  him  happy  or  no.—  Locke. 
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6.  Debar  for  a  time  from  the  execution  of  an 
office  or  enjoyment  of  a  revenue. 

Good  men  should  not  be  suspended  from  the 
exercise  of  their  ministry,  and  deprived  of  their 
livelihood  for  ceremonies,  which  are  on  all  hands 
acknowledged  indifferent.— Bishop  Sanderson. 

The  Lords  of  the  Articles .  . .  had  been  hitherto 
elected  by  laymen :  but  the  bishops  now  effected  a 
change,  by  virtue  of  which  the  right  of  nomination 
devolved  on  themselves.  Having  thus  gained  pos- 
session of  the  legislature,  they  obtained  the  enact- 
ment of  fresh  penalties  against  their  countrymen. 
Great  numbers  of  the  clergy  they  suspended ;  others 
they  deprived  of  their  benefices ;  others  they  im- 
prisoned.— Suckle,  History  of  Civilization  in  Eng- 
land, vol.  ii.  ch.  iv. 

Suspender,  s.     One  who,  that  which,  sus- 
pends. 

I  may  add  the  cautelousness  of  suspenders  and 
not  forward  conductors.— Bishop  Mountagu,  Appeal 
to  Ccesar,  p.  146:  1625. 

Suspense,  s. 

1.  Uncertainty;  delay  of  certainty  or  deter- 
mination ;  indetermination. 

Till  this  be  done,  their  good  affection  towards  the 
safety  of  the  church  is  acceptable;  but  the  way 
they  prescribe  us  to  preserve  it  by  must  rest  in 
suspense. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Such  true  joy's  suspense 
What  dream  can  I  present  to  recompense?  Waller. 

Ten  days  the  prophet  in  suspense  remain'd, 
Would  no  man's  fate  pronounce ;  at  last  constrain'd 
By  Ithacus,  he  solemnly  design'tt 
Me  for  the  sacrifice. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Destruction  of  Troy. 

The  sloth  in  its  wild  state  spends  its  life  in  trees, 
and  never  leaves  them  but  from  force  or  accident. 
The  eagle  to  the  sky,  the  mole  to  the  ground,  the 
sloth  to  the  tree ;  but  what  is  most  extraordinary,  he 
lives  not  upon  the  branches,  but  under  them.  He 
moves  suspended,  rests  suspended,  sleeps  sus- 
pended, and  passes  his  life  in  suspense,  like  a  young 
clergyman  distantly  related  to  a  bishop.  —  Sydney 
Smith,  Review  of  Waterton's  Wanderings  in  South 
America. 

2.  Act  of  withholding  the  judgment. 

In  propositions,  where  though  the  proofs  in  view 
are  of  most  moment,  yet  there  are  sufficient  grounds 
to  suspect  that  there  is  fallacy,  or  proofs  as  consi- 
derable to  be  produced  on  the  contrary  side,  there 
suspense  or  dissent  are  often  voluntary. — Locke. 

Whatever  necessity  determines  to  the  pursuit  of 
real  bliss,  the  same  necessity  establishes  suspense, 
deliberation,  and  scrutiny,  vyhether  its  satisfaction 
misleads  from  our  true  happiness.— Id. 

3.  Stop  in  the  midst  of  two  opposites. 

For  thee  the  fates,  severely  kind,  ordain 
A  cool  suspense  from  pleasure  or  from  pain. 

Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelard. 
Suspense,  adj. 
\ .  Held  from  proceeding. 

The  great  light  of  day  yet  wants  to  run 
IMuc'li  of  his  race,  though  steep,  suspense  in  heaven, 
}lcld  by  thy  voice.       Hilton, Paradise  Lust,  vii.  y8. 
2.  Held  in  doubt ;  held  in  expectation. 

The  self-same  orders  allowed,  but  yet  established 
in  more  wary  and  suspense  manner,  as  being  to 
stand  in  force  till  God  should  give  the  opportunity 
of  some  general  conference  what  might  be  best  for 
every  of  them  afterwards  to  do  ;  had  both  prevented 
all  occasions  of  just  dislike  which  others  might  take, 
and  reserved  a  greater  liberty  unto  the  authors 
themselves,  of  entering  unto  further  consultation 
afterwards. — Honker.  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

This  said,  he  sat ;  and  expectation  held 
His  looks  suspense,  awaiting  who  appear'd 
To  second  or  oppose.    Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  417. 
Suspension,  s. 

1.  Act  of  making  to  hang  on  anything. 

True  and  formal  crucifixion  is  often  named  by  the 
general  word  suspension. — Bishop  Pearson,  Expo~ 
silion  of  the  Creed,  art.  iv. 

2.  Act  of  making  to  depend  on  anything. 

3.  Act  of  delaying. 

Had  we  had  time  to  pray, 
With  thousand  vows  and  tears  we   should   have 

sought, 
That  sad  decree's  suspension  to  have  wrought. 

Waller. 

4.  Act  of  withholding  or  balancing  the  judg- 
ment. 

In  his  Indian  relations,  wherein  are  contained 
incredible  accounts,  he  is  surely  to  be  read  with 
suspension ;  these  are  they  which  weakened  his 
authorities  with  former  ages,  for  he  is  seldom  men- 
tioned without  derogatory  parentheses.  — -  Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

The  mode  of  the  will,  which  answers  to  dubi- 
tation,  may  be  called  suspension;  and  that  which 
in  the  fantastick  will  is  obstinacy,  is  constancy  in 
the  intellectual. — Grew. 

5.  Interruption  ;  temporary  cessation. 

Nor  was  anything  done  for  the  better  adjusting 
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things  in  the  time  of  that  suspension,  but  every 
thing  left  in  the  same  state  of  unconcernedness  as 
before.  —  Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand 
Rebellion. 

6.  Temporary  privation  of  an  office. 
Used  adjectivally:  (as,  '•suspension  bridge'). 
Suspensive,  adj.     Doubtful. 

Psyche,  snatch'd  from  danger's  desperate  jaws 
Into  the  arms  of  this  illustrious  lover, 
The  truth  of  her  condition  hardly  knows, 
But  in  suspensive  thoughts  awhile  doth  hover. 

Beaumont,  Psi/che,  p.  18:  1651. 
These  few  of  the  lords  were  stispensive  in  their 
judgement.— Hacket,  Life  of  Archbishop  Williams, 
p.  139. 
Suspensory,  adj. 

1 .  Suspending  ;  belonging  to  that  by  which  a 
thing  hangs. 

The  crowns  and  garlands  of  the  ancients  were  . . . 
pensile  or  suspensory,  such  as  they  hanged  about 
the  posts  of  their  houses  in  honour  of  their  gods.— 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Miscellanies,  p;90. 

There  are  several  parts  peculiar  to  brutes  which 
are  wanting  in  man,  as  the  seventh  or  suspensory 
muscle  of  the  eye.— Ray.  .,' 

2.  Doubtful. 

This  moves  sober  pens  unto  suspensory  and  ti- 
morous assertions.  —  Sir  T.  Browne,  Christian 
Morals,  ii.  4. 

Suspicable.  adj.  Capable  of  being  sus- 
pected ;  liable  to  suspicion.  Rare. 

I  look  upon  these  two  last  cures  as  done  out  of 
suspicable  principles  and  upon  extravagant  objects. 
— Dr.  H.  More,  Mystery  of  Godliness,  p.  121 :  1660. 

Suspicion,  s.  [Lat.  suspicio,  -owz's.]  Act 
of  suspecting;  imagination  of  something 
ill  without  proof. 

This  suspicion  Miso  for  the  hoggish  shrewdness 
of  her  brain,  and  Mopsa  for  a  very  unlikely  envy, 
stumbled  upon. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Suspicions  amongst  thoughts  are  like  bats  amongst 
birds,  they  ever  fly  by  twilight :  they  are  to  be  re- 
pressed, or  at  the  least  well  guarded,  for  they  cloud 
the  mind. — Bacon. 

Suspicion  all  our  lives  shall  be  stuck  full  of  eyes  ; 
For  treason  is  but  trusted  like  a  fox, 
Who,  ne'er  so  tame,  so  cherish'd  and  lock'd  up, 
Will  have  a  wild  trick  of  his  ancestors. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV,  Part  I.  v.  1. 

Though  wisdom  wake,  suspicion  sleeps 
At  wisdom's  gate;  and  to  simplicity 
Resigns  her  charge,  while  goodness  thinks  no  ill 
Where  no  ill  seems.    Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  686. 
Suspicious,  in//. 

1.  Inclined  to  suspect;  inclined  to  imagine 
ill  without  proof. 

Nature  itself,  after  it  has  done  an  injury,  will  for 
ever  be  suspicious,  and  no  man  can  love  the  person 
he  suspects.— South,  Sermons. 

2.  Indicating  suspicion  or  fear. 

A  wise  man  will  find  us  to  be  rogues  by  our  faces ; 
we  have  a  suspicious,  fearful,  constrained  counte- 
nance, often  turning  and  slinking  through  narrow 
lanes.— Swift. 

3.  Liable    to    suspicion ;    giving  reason  to 
imagine  ill. 

They,  because  the  light  of  his  candle  too  much 
drowned  theirs,  were  glad  to  lay  hold  on  so  colour- 
able matter,  and  exceeding  forward  to  traduce  him 
as  an  author  of  suspicious  innovations.  —  Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

I  spy  a  black  suspicious  threatening  cloud, 
That  will  encounter  with  our  glorious  sun. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  v.  3. 

Authors  are  suspicious,  nor  greedily  to  be  swal- 
lowed, who  pretend  to  deliver  antipathies,  sympa- 
thies, and  the  occult  abstrusities  of  things.— Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

His  life 

Private,  unactive,  calm,  contemplative, 
Little  suspicious  to  any  king. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  11.  80. 

Many  mischievous  insects  are  daily  at  work,  to 
make  people  of  merit  suspicious  of  each  other. — 
Pope. 

Suspiciously,  adv.  In  a  suspicious  manner; 
with  suspicion  ;  so  as  to  raise  suspicion. 

His  guard  entering  the  place,  found  Plangus  with 
his  sword  in  his  hand,  but  not  naked,  but  standing 
suspiciously  enough,  to  one  already  suspicious. — Sir 
P.  Sidney. 

Suspiciousness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Suspicious;  tendency  to  suspicion. 

To  make  my  estate  known  seemed  impossible,  by 
reason  of  the  Suspiciousness  of  Miso  and  my  young 
mistress.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Suspiciousness  is  as  great  an  enemy  to  wisdom 
as  too  much  credulity;  it  doing  oftentimes  as  hurt- 
ful wrongs  to  friends,  as  the  other  doth  receive 
wrongful  hurt  from  dissemblers.— Puller,  Uoly  ]Var, 
p.  201. 
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Suspiral.  x.     Spring  of  water  passing  under 
ground  towards  a  conduit  or  cistern  ;  also, 
a  breathing-hole,  blowhole,  or  ventiduct. 
Suspiration.  s.    Sigh ;   act  of  fetching  the 
breath  deep. 

Not  customary  suits  of  solemn  black, 
Nor  windy  suspiration  of  forced  breath, 
That  can  denote  me  truly.  Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  2. 
In  deep  suspirations  we  take  more  large  gulphs 
of  air  to  cool  our  heart,  overcharged  with  love  or 
sorrow. — Dr.  H.  More. 

Suspire,  v.  a.  [Lat.  suspiro  (spiro  =  \ 
breathe)  ;  pass.  part,  suspiratus ;  suspira- 
tio,  -onis.']  Sigh  ;  fetch  the  breath  deep ; 
breathe.  Rare. 

Since  the  birth  of  Cain,  the  first  male  child, 
To  him  that  did  but  yesterday  suspire, 
There  was  not  such  a  gracious  creature  born. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  iii.  4. 
By  his  gates  of  breath 
There  lies  a  downy  feather  which  stirs  not : 
Did  he  suspire,  that  light  and  weightless  down 
Perforce  must  move.    Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  4. 

Suspired,  part .  adj.  Wished  for  j  desired 
earnestly.  Latinism. 

O  glorious  morning,  wherein  was  born  the  expec- 
tation of  nations;  and  wherein  the  long  suspired 
Redeemer  of  the  world  did,  as  his  prophets  had 
cried,  rend  the  heavens,  and  come  down  in  the  ves- 
ture of  humanity  !  —  Sir  H.  Wotton,  Remains, 
p.  269. 

Sustain,  v.  a.  [Lat.  sustineo  (teneo  =  I  hold) ; 
N.Fr.  soustenirJ] 

1.  Bear;  prop;  holdup. 

The  largeness  and  lightness  of  her  wings  and  tail 
sustain  her  without  lassitude. — Dr.  H.  More. 

Vain  is  the  force  of  man,  and  heaven's  as  vain, 
To  crush  the  pillars  that  the  pile  sustain. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  the  dSneid,  vi.  746. 

2.  Support :  keep  from  sinking  under  evil. 

Cast  thy  burden  upon  the  Lord,  and  he  shall  sus- 
tain thee ;  he  shall  never  suffer  the  righteous  to  be 
moved.— Psalms,  Iv.  22. 

If  he  have  no  comfortable  expectations  of  another 
life  to  sustain  him  under  the  evils  in  this  world,  he 
is  of  all  creatures  the  most  miserable.— Archbishop 
Tillotson. 

3.  Maintain ;  keep. 

What  food 

Will  he  convey  up  thither  to  sustain 
Himself  and  army  ?     Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  74. 

4.  Help ;  relieve ;  assist. 

They  charged,  on  pain  of  perpetual  displeasure, 
neither  to  entreat  for  him,  or  any  way  sustain  him. 
— Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  3. 

His  sons  who  seek  the  tyrant  to  sustain, 
And  long  for  arbitrary  lords  again, 
He  dooms  to  death,  asserting  public  right. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  jEneid,  vi.  1121. 

5.  Bear ;  endure. 

Can  Ceyx  then  sustain  to  leave  his  wife, 
And  unconcern'd  forsake  the  sweets  of  life? 

Id.,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Ceyx 

and  A  Icy  one. 

Shall  Turnus  then  such  endless  toil  sustain 
In  fighting  fields,  and  conquer  towns  in  vain  ? 

Id..  Translation  of  the  jEneid,  vii.  592. 

The  mind  stands  collected  within  herself,  and 

sustains  the  shock  with  all  the  force  which  is  natural 

to  her;  but  a  heart  in  love  has  its  foundations 

sapped. — A  ddison. 

6.  Bear  without  yielding. 

Sacharissa's  beauty's  wine, 
Which  to  madness  doth  incline ; 
Such  a  liquor  as  no  brain 
That  is  mortal  can  sustain.         Waller,  To  Amoret. 

7.  Suffer ;  bear  as  inflicted. 

If  you  omit 

The  offer  of  this  time,  1  cannot  promise, 
But  that  you  shall  sustain  more  new  disgraces, 
With  these  you  bear  already. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 
Were  it  I  thought  death  menaced  would  ensue 
This  my  attempt,  I  would  sustain  alone 
The  worst,  and  not  persuade  thee. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  977. 

Sustain.  *.  That  which  sustains  or  supports. 
Hare. 
I  lay  and  slept,  I  waked,  again, 

For  my  sustain 
Was  the  Lord.       Milton,  Paraphrase  of  Psalm  iii. 

Sustained,  part.  adj.     Uniform. 

No  early  English  imitator  of  the  Italian  poetry, 
however,  has  excelled  Drummond,  either  in  the  sus- 
tained melody  of  his  verse,  or  its  rich  vein  of  thought- 
ful tenderness.— Craik,  llistory  of  English  Litera- 
ture, vol.ii.  p.  519. 

Sustainer.  .-. 

1.  One  who  props  ;  one  who  supports. 
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The  first  founder.  sustainer,  and  continuer  there- 
of [the  church],—  Dr.  H.  More.  Exposition  of  the 
Epistles  seiti  to  the  Seven  Churches,  p.  170. 
2.  One  who  suffers  ;  sufferer. 

Thyself  hast  a  sustainer  been 
Of  much  affliction  in  my  cause. 

Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Iliad. 
Sustenance,  s. 

1.  Support;  maintenance. 

Scarcely  allowing  himself  fit  sustenance  of  life, 
rather  than  he  would  spend  those  goods  for  whose 
sake  only  he  seemed  to  joy  in  life.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

There  are  unto  one  end  sundry  means ;  as  for  the 
sustenance  of  our  bodies  many  kinds  of  food,  many 
sorts  of  raiment  to  clothe  our  nakedness. — Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Is  then  the  honour  of  your  daughter  of  greater 
moment  to  her  than  to  my  daughter  hers  whose 
sustenance  it  was  V—Addison. 

2.  Necessaries  of  life ;  victuals. 

The  experiment  cost  him  his  life  for  want  of  tus- 
tenance.—Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

The  ancients  were  inventers  of  all  arts  necessary 
to  life  and  sustenance,  as  plowing  and  sowing. — Sir 
W.  Temple. 

Snstentacle.  s.  [Lat.  sustentaculum.']  Sup- 
port. Rare. 

God's  the  sustentacle  of  all  natures. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  i.  3,  25. 
Sustent.    v.  a.      Sustain.      Rare ;  probably 
coined  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme. 

The  earth,  which  never  all  at  once  doth  move 
Through  her  rich  orb,  received  from  above 
No  firmer  base  her  burthen  to  sustent 
Than  slippery  props  of  softest  element. 

Sylvester,  Translation  ofDu  Bartas,  63. 
Sustentation.  s. 

1.  Support;  preservation  from  falling. 

These  steams  once  raised  above  the  earth,  have 
their  ascent  and  sustentation  aloft  promoted  by  the 
air.— Boyle. 

2.  Use  of  victuals. 

A  very  abstemious  animal  by  reason  of  its  frigidity, 
and  latitancy  in  the  winter,  will  long  subsist  without 
a  visible  sustentation.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Er- 
rours. 

3.  Maintenance ;  support  of  life. 

When  there  be  great  shoals  of  people,  which  go 
on  to  populate,  without  foreseeing  means  of  life  and 
sustentation,  it  is  of  necessity  that  once  in  an  age 
they  discharge  a  portion  of  their  people  upon  other 
nations.— Bacon. 

Susurration,  s.  [Lat.  susurro  =  I  whisper  ; 
pass.  part,  susurratus  ;  susurratio,  -onis  ; 
susurrus  =  a  whisper.]  Whisper;  soft  mur- 
mur. 

They  resembled  those  soft  susurrations  of  the 
trees   wherewith  they  conversed.— Howell.  Vocall 
Forrest,  p.  2.    (Ord  MS.) 
Sute.  s.     [Fr.  suite.']     Sort. 

Touching  matters  belonging  to   the  church  of 
Christ,  this  we  conceive  that  they  are  not  of  one 
sute.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
Sutile.  adj.  [Lat.  sutilis;  suo  =  I  sew.]    Done 
by  stitching. 

The  fame  of  her  needle  work, '  the  sutil?  pictures ' 
mentioned  by  Johnson.— Bostcell,  Life  of  Johnson. 

Sutler,  s.  [German,  sudler  ;  Dutch,  sott- 
laer.']  Man  that  sells  provisions  and  liquor 
in  a  camp ;  camp  hawker,  or  stall-keeper. 

I  shall  sutler  be 
Unto  the  camp,  and  profits  will  accrue. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  ii.  1. 
Send  to  the  sutler's;  there  you're  sure  to  find 
The  bully,  match'd  with  rascals  of  his  kind. 

Stepney,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  viii.  312. 

Suttee,  s.  [Hindustani,  from  Sanskrit.] 
See  extract. 

Suti,  corruptly  suttee,  [the  feminine  of  sit,  good] 
is  a  virtuous  wife,  especially  one  who  consummate* 
a  life  of  duty  by  burning  herself  on  the  funeral  pile 
of  her  husband,  either  with  the  body,  or  separately, 
if  ker  husband  have  died  at  a  distance.—//.  //.  Wil- 
ton, Glossary  of  Judicial  and  Revenue  Term*,  dr., 
of  British  India. 

saturated,  v.  a.  Join,  or  unite,  by  sutures  ; 
stitch  or  knit  together.  Rare. 

These  are  by  oculists  called '  orbitte,'  and  are  each 
of  them  compounded  of  six  several  bones,  which, 
being  most  conveniently  suturated  among  them- 
selves, do  make  up  those  curious  arched  chambers 
in  which  these  lookers  or  beholders  dwell;  in  which, 
and  from  which,  they  may  be  haply  said  to  perform 
their  offices.— Smit h,  Portrait  of  Old  Age,  p.  93. 
Suture.  ,v.  [Lat.  sutura  =  sewing ;  suo  =  I 

sew.] 

1.  Manner  of  sewing  or  stitching,  particularly 
of  stitching  wounds. 

1125 
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Wound*,  if  held  in  close  contact  for  some  time, 
reunite  by  inosculation  :  to  maintain  this  situation. 
Kveral  tort.  of  t*t*n*  have  l>eeu  invented;  those 
now  chiefly  described  are  the  interrupted,  the 
lon.rt.the  quilled.the  twisted  and  the  dry  sutures, 
but  the  interrupted  and  twisted  are  almost  the  only 
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*i.  by  which  I  mean  such  as  were  made  in 
tteflMh  'with  »  needle  and  ligature,  were  much 
more  frequently  employed  by  the  old  surgeons  than 
Sw  «reby  theTmoderns.  The  best  practitioners  of 
the  prewnt  day  never  resort  to  this  method  of  hold- 
in*  the  aideiof  a  wound  in  contact,  except  in  cases 
in  which  there  is  a  real  necessity  for  it,  and  other 
modes  will  not  suffice.—  Cooper,  Dictionary  ofPrac- 
tieal  Suryeri. 
•2.  In  Anatomy.  Articulation,  or  juncture 

of  bones,  by  irregular  indentations,  com- 

pared with  stitches.. 

Many  of  our  vessels  degenerate  into  ligaments, 
and  the  turret  of  the  skull  are  abolished  in  old  age. 
—  A  rbttthnot. 

The  bones  of  the  skull,  and  those  of  the  face,  are 
joined  together  by  seams  or  futures.  The  cranial 
ftUuret  are  commonly  said  to  be  five  in  number,  of 
which  three  are  termed  serrated,  the  margins  of  the 
bones  being,  in  a  manner,  dovetailed  one  into  an- 
other;  the  remaining  two  are  called  squamous,  as 
the  bones  merely  overlap  one  another,  like  the  scales 
of  fishes.  The  serrated  futures  are  the  coronal, 
lambdoidal,  and  the  sagittal.—;/.  Quain,  Elements 
qf  Anatomy.  (Sharpey  and  Ellis.) 

Suzerain,  s.    [N.Fr.]    Supreme,  or  highest, 
lord;  sovereign. 

During  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  it  ap- 
pears that  alodial  lands  in  France  had  chiefly  be- 
come feudal  :  that  is,  they  had  been  surrendered  by 
their  proprietors,  and  received  back  again  upon  the 
feudal  conditions  ;  or  more  frequently,  perhaps,  the 
owner  had  been  compelled  to  acknowledge  himself 
the  man  or  vassal  of  a  suzerain,  and  thus  to  con- 
fas  an  original  grant  which  had  never  existed.— 
n<illam,  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the 
Middle  Age*,  j>i.i.ch.ii. 
Suzerainty,  i.  Jurisdiction  of  a  suzerain. 

The  letter  of  Innocent  to  the  Barons  was  no  less 
lofty  and  commanding.  ...  He  urged  them  to  make 
a  virtue  of  necessity,  themselves  to  renounce  this 
inauspicious  treaty,  to  make  reparation  to  the  King 
for  alllosses  and  outrages  perpetrated  against  him. 
.  .  .  '  For  if  we  will  not  that  he  be  deprived  of  his 
right,  we  will  not  have  you  oppressed,  nor  the  king- 
dom of  England,  which  is  under  our  suzerainty,  to 
rroan  under  badfustoms  and  unjust  exactions.'— 
iltlman.  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  ix.  ch.  v. 
Swab.  P.  a.    [A.S.  swebban  ;  Danish,  svabre  ; 
Swedish,  sicabba.~\     Clean  (a  ship)  with  a 
mop. 

He  made  him  swab  the  deck.—  Shelvock's  Voyage. 
Swab.  -i.    Mop  to  clean  floors. 

One  of  the  forecastle  men  took  a  swab  and  swab- 
bed up  the  blood.  —  Hannay,  Singleton  Pontenoy. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  dog  had  retreated  to  the 
cabin,  and  his  howling*  had  gradually  ceased;  but 
he  had  left  a  track  of  blood  along  the  deck,  and 
down  the  ladder,  which  Dick  Short  perceiving, 
pointed  to  it,  and  cried  out  'Swabs!'  The  men 
brought  moabs  aft,  and  had  cleaned  the  deck  and 
the  ladder  down  to  the  cabin  door,  when  Mr.  Van- 
slyperken  came  on  board.—  Harriot,  Snarleyyow, 
TO!,  iii.  ch.  i. 
As  the  ./fraf  element  in  a  compound.  ' 

Suab-icringer*  [are]  people  appointed  to  wash 
the  swabs  and  keep  them  dry  and  ready  for  use.— 
Falconer,  Nautical  Dictionary.  (Burney.) 

Swabber.  «.    Sweeper  of  the  deck:  (a  sea 
term). 

The  master,  the  incabber,the  boatswain  and  I, 
The  gunner  and  his  mate, 
Loved  Mall,  Meg,  Marrian,  and  Margery. 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  ii.  2,  song. 

Wt»  any  thing  wanting  to  the  extravagance  of 
this  degenerate  age,  but  the  making  a  tarpawlin 
and  a  swabber  the  hero  of  a  tragedy  P—  Dennis. 

Swabber;  a  man  appointed  to  use  the  swabs  in 
drying  up  the  decks.  He  is  sometimes  called  the 
•hip's  sweeper,  but  more  commonly  the  captain's 
swabber—  Falconer,  Nautical  Dictionary.  (Burney.) 

Swad.  i.   [see  Swath.] 
J  .  Shell,  cod,  or  legume  containing  the  seeds 
of  a  plant  :   (most  usually  applied  to  the 
pea);  peascod. 

^Take  pulse  out  of  the  swads.—Cotgrave,  in  voce 
Gouttepiiltr. 

2.  Squab  ;  short  fat  person. 

There  was  one  busy  fellow  was  the  leader, 
A  blunt  squat  stead,  but  lower  than  yourself. 

B.  Jonson,  Tale  of  a  Tub. 

3.  Rustic  ;  lout  ;  silly  person. 

Rest,  restless  love,  fond  baby  be  content  ; 

<m  a.  hold  thy  darts  within  thy  quiver  close  ; 

And,  if  thou  wilt  be  roving  with  thy  bow, 

Aim  at  those  hearts  that  may  attend  on  love  • 
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Let  country  swains,  * 

To  court,  young  wag,  and  wanton  th 

I'll  warrant  that  was  devised  by  some  country 

"^SMSS  doake  lay  downe  to  rest, 
His  badge  of  honour  buckled  to  his  legge 
Bare  an3  unhid,  there  came  a  P»J'™B  ««* 
And  would  have  J^jSJS&Stir.  1593. 

But  hang  them,  twadds,  the  basest  cornel  -in  my 
thoughts  is  a  gallant  roome  to  lodge  them  m- 
Keturnfrom  Parnassus  :  1606. 

I  have  opinion,  and  1  ever  had, 
That  when  I  see  a  stagg'ring  drunken  mead, 
Then  that  a  worse  -g^^Ta^)  •'  1630. 

And  for  the  other,  whoso  he  may  be  styled  a  young 
master,  will  not  stick  to  impawne  the  Long  Acre  till 
he  become  like  a  snake  who  has  casten  his  slough; 
a  squeazed  mead  without  either  means,  manners, 
or  rnvrnwr-BraitliwaUh,  Survey  of  History  :  1688. 

'  "  Wer't  not  for  us,  thou  swad,    quota  ne, 
"  Where  wouldst  thou  fay  to  get  a  fee? 
But  to  defend  such  things  as  thee 

'Tis  pity  ; 

For  such  as  you  esteem  us  least, 
Who  ever  have  been  ready  presfc 
To  guard  you  and  your  cuckoo's  nest,  ^  ^ 

Tlie  Counter  Scuffle. 

Swaddle.  ".  a. 

1.  Swathe;  bind  in  clothes:  (generally  used 
of  binding  new-born  children). 
Invested  by  a  veil  of  clouds, 
And  swaddled  as  new-born  in  sable  shrouds  ; 
For  these  a  receptacle  I  design'd.  .  Sandys. 

Where  [in  the  heart]  sin  is,  (as  our  Saviour  tells 
us)  iirst  conceived  and  brought  forth,  before  it  is 
nourished,  suckled,  or  swaddled,  in  the  gifts  of  God, 
either  natural  or  artificial.—  Jeremy  Taylor,  Artifi- 
cial Handsomeness,  p.  30. 
How  soon  doth  man  decay  ! 

When  cloths  are  taken  from  a  chest  of  sweets, 
To  swaddle  infants,  whose  young  breath 

Scarce  knows  the  way  ; 
Those  clouts  are  little  winding  sheets, 
Which  do  consign  and  seud  them  unto  death. 

G.  Herbert. 

They  swaddled  me  up  in  my  night-gown  with 
long  pieces  of  linen,  till  they  had  wrapt  me  in  about 
an  hundred  yards  of  swathe.—  Addison,  Spectator. 
2    Beat  ;  cudgel.     Colloquial  or  vulgar. 

Were  it  not  for  taking 
So  just  an  execution  from  his  hands 
You  have  belied  thus,  I  'Id  swaddle  ye, 
Till  I  could  draw  off  both  your  skins  like  scabbards. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  The  Captain,  ii.  2. 

(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

A  carter  had  overthrown  his  cart,  and  sate  in  the 
way  crying,  Help,  Hercules  :  at  last,  Hercules,  or  one 
in  his  likeness,  came  to  him,  and  swaddled  him 
thriftily  with  a  good  cudgell;  and  said,  Thou  very 
lazy  silly  fellow,  callest  thou  to  me  for  help,  and 
dost  nothing  thyself?  Arise,  set  to  thy  shoulder, 
and  heave  thy  part,  and  then  pray  to  me  to  help 
thee  ;  and  I  will  do  the  rest.—  -Sir  J.  Harrington, 
Jiroad  View  of  the  Church  of  England,  p.  70:  1653. 

Great  on  the  bench,  great  in  the  saddle, 
That  could  as  well  bind  o'er  as  swaddle. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  1,  23. 

Swaddle,  s.  [A.S.  suuzfc'/.]     Clothes  bound 
round  the  body. 

I  begged  them  to  uncase  me  :  No,  no,  say  they  ; 
and  upon  that  carried  me  to  one  of  their  nouses, 
and  put  me  to  bed  in  all  iny  swaddles.—  Addison, 
Spectator. 
Swaddleband.  s.     Swaddling-band. 

Why  you  unconscionable  strumpets,  would  you 

have  me 

Transform  my  hat  to  double  clouts  and  biggins  P 
My  corslet  to  a  cradle?  or  my  belt 
To  swaddlebands  'I  or  turn  my  cloak  to  blankets  P 
Or  sell  my  sword  and  spurs  for  soap  and  candles  ? 
Have  you  no  mercy  ? 

JUassinger,  The  Unnatural  Combat,  iv.  2. 

Swaddling:,  verbal  abs.  Beating.    Vulgarism. 
But  when  he  came  the  chamber  near, 
Behind  the  door  he  stood  to  hear, 
For  in  he  durst  not  come  for  fear 

Of  swaddling. 

The  Counter-Scuffle,  Dryden's  Miscellanies,  vol.  iii. 
p.  34,7.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Swaddling:  -banii.  s.  Band  or  cloth  for  swad- 
ling,  or  swathing  anything,  especially  the 
cloth   wrapped  ;    swaddling-cloth  ;    swad- 
dling clout  ;  binder. 
From  thence  a  fairy  thee  unweeting  reft, 

There  as  thou  slep'st  in  tender  swaddlingband, 
And  her  base  elfln  brood  there  for  thee  left. 

Spenser. 

The  swaddlingbands  were  purple,  wrouglit  with 
gold.  JJryden. 

addling-cloth.   s.    Swaddling-band  :  (in 
the  following  extracts  from  the  current 


text,  the  plural  is  clothes,  i.e.  vestments,  or 
garments  in  general). 

And  she  brought  forth  her  first-born  son,  and 
wrapped  him  in  swaddling-clothes,  and  laid  him  in  a 
manger ;  because  there  was  no  room  in  the  inn.  . .  . 
And  this  shall  be  a  sign  unto  you;  ye  shall  find 
the  babe  wrapped  in  swaddling-clothes,  lying  in  a 
manger.— Luke,  ii.  7, 12. 
Swaddling-clout.  s.  Swaddling-band. 

That  great  baby  you  see  there  is  not  yet  out  of  his 
swaddlingclouts.— Shakespear,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

Swaff.  v.  n.     ?  Suck.     Rare. 
Swaffing.  part.  adj.     Sucking.   Rare. 

Drenched  with  the  swajjlng  waves,  and  stewed  in 

sweat, 

Scarce  able  with  a  care  our  boat  to  set.          Taylor, 
(the  Water-poet) :  1630.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Swagr.  v.  n.  [A.S.  su/un  =  sink,  of  which  it  is 
the  radical  form.]      Swing  heavily  as  if 
sinking  as  well, 
swagbeilied.  adj.     Having  a  large  belly. 

Your  Dane,  your  Gorman,  and  your  swag-bellied 
Hollander  are  nothing  to  your  English.— Shakespear, 
Othello,  ii.  3. 

Swagbelly.  s.     Swagbeilied  person. 

There  is  always  a  great  show  of  the  clergy  at 
Bath;  none  of  your  thin,  puny,  yellow,  hectic 
figures,  exhausted  with  abstinence  and  hard  study, 
labouring  under  the  '  morbi  eruditorum ;'  but  great 
overgrown  dignitaries  arid  rectors,  with  rubicund 
noses  and  gouty  ancles,  or  broad  bloated  faces,  drag- 
ging along  great  swag-bellies ;  the  emblems  of  sloth 
and  indigestion.— Smollett,  Expedition,  of  Humphrey 
Clinker. 

Swage,  v.  a.  Assuage;  ease;  soften;  mi- 
tigate ;  appease ;  quiet. 

Apt  words  have  power  to  swage 
The  tumours  of  a  troubled  mind, 
And  are  as  balm  to  fester'd  wounds. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  184. 
Nor  wanting  power  to  mitigate  and  swage 
With  solemn  touches,  troubled  thoughts,  and  chase 
Anguish,  and  doubt,  and  fear  from  mortal  ininds. 

Id.,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  556. 
I  will  love  thee, 

Though  my  distracted  senses  should  forsake  me, 
I'd  find  some  intervals,  when  my  poor  heart 
Should  swage  itself,  and  be  let  loose  to  thine. 

Otway,  Venice  Preserved,  i.  1. 
Swage,  v.  n.    Abate. 

It  swageth,  or  waxeth  cold.— Barret,  Alvearie: 
1580. 

Where  salt  and  fresh  the  pool  renews, 
As  spring  or  drought,  increase  or  swage. 

Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

Swagger,  v.  n.  Bluster ;  bully ;  be  turbu- 
lently  and  tumultuously  proud  and  inso- 
lent. 

Drunk  P  squabble  ?  swagger  7  and  discourse  fustian 
with  one's  own  shadow  ?  O  thou  invisible  spirit  of 
wine  \-Shakespear,  Othello,  ii.  3. 

'Tis  the  gage  of  one  that  1  should  fight  withal,  if 
he  be  alive;  a  rascal  that  swaggered  with  me  last 
night. — Id.,  Henry  V.  iv.  7. 

The  lesser  size  of  mortals  love  to  swagger  for 
opinions,  and  to  boast  infallibility  of  knowledge. — 
Olanville,  Scepsis  Scientijlca. 

Many  such  asses  in  the  world  huff,  look  big,  stare, 
dress,  cock,  and  swagger  at  the  same  noisy  rate. — 
Sir  B.  L' Estrange. 

He  chuck'd  again,  when  other  corns  lie  found, 
And  scarcely  dejgn'd  to  set  a  foot  to  ground, 
Uut  swagger'd  like  a  lord. 

Dryden,  The  Cock  and  the  Fox,  441. 

To  be  great,  is  not  to  be  starched,  and  format,  and 
supercilious ;  to  swayr/er  at  our  footmen,  and  brow- 
beat our  inferiors.— Collier,  Essays,  Of  Pride. 

What  a  pleasure  is  it  to  be  victorious  in  a  cause ! 
to  swagr/er  at  the  bar !  for  a  lawyer  I  was  born,  and 
a  lawyer  I  will  be.— Arbuthnot,  History  of  John 
Bull. 

'  Muddlebrains  can't  command  a  single  vote,'  said 
Mr.  Jermyn.  '  He  is  a  political  humbug,  the  greatest 
of  all  humbugs  ;  a  man  who  swaggers  about  London 
clubs  and  consults  solemnly  about  his  influence,  and 
in  the  country  is  a  nonentity.' — B.  Disraeli,  Sybil, 
b.  ii.  ch.  xi. 

Swagger,  v.  a.  Overbear  with  boasting  or 
bluster. 

An  argument  of  no  small  weight ;  but  how  one  of 
the  more  rude  and  unhewen  opposers  of  pre-exist- 
ence  swaggers  it  out  of  countenance,  I  think  it  not 
amiss  to  set  down. — Annotations  on  Glanville,  &c., 
p.  9:  1682. 

Swagger,  s.  Swaggering  manner  or  action  ; 
deportment  of  one  who  swaggers. 

It  requires  but  an  impudent  swagger,  and  you  are 
taken  upon  your  own  representation.  —  Marryat, 
The  Pacha  of  Many  Tales,  The  Water-Carrier. 

Swaggerer,  s.  One  who  swaggers  ;  blus- 
terer j  bully  ;  turbulent  noisy  fellow. 


Dependent  by  its  weight 


SWAG 

He's  no  swaggerer,  hostess ;  a  tame  cheater :  you 
may  stroke  him  as  gentle  as  a  puppy  greyhound.- 
S/iakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  ii.  4. 

Do  not  lie; 

Were  you  both  faithful,  true  distributers  P— 
Lie,  madam  !  what  grief  it  is  to  see  you  turn  swag- 
gerer, and  Rive  your  poor-minded  rascally  servau 
the  lie.— Massinger,  The  Virgin  Martyr,  ii.  1. 
Swaggering,  part.  adj.     Moving,  or  speak 
ing,  with  a  swagger. 

Confidence,   how   weakly  soever  founded,  hat 
some  effect  upon  the  ignorant,  who  think  there 
something  more  than  ordinary  in  a  swaggering  man 
that  talks  of  nothing  but  demonstration.— Arch 
bishop  Tdlotson. 

He  was  very  dirty  and  very  jaunty ;  very  bold  an 
very  mean ;  very  swaggering  and  very  slinking 
very  much  like  a  man  who  might  have  been  some 
thing  better,  and  unspeakably  like  a  man  who  de 
served  to  be  something  worse.  —  Dickens,  Marti 
Cliuzzlewit,  ch.  iv. 

Swagging.  verbal  abs.     Swaying. 

They  are  more  apt,  in  swagging  down,  to  pierc 
with  their  points,  than  in  the  jacent  posture,  an 
crevice  the  wall.— Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Being  a  tall  fish,  and  with  his  sides  much  com 

pressed,  he  hath  a  long  fin  upon  his  back,  and  an 

other  answering  to  it  on  his  belly ;  by  which  he  i 

the  better  kept  upright,  or  from  swagging  on  hi 

sides.— Grew. 

Swaggy.    adj. 

swaying. 

The  beaver  is  called  animal  ventricosum,  from  hi 
swaggy  and  prominent  belly.  —  Sir  T.  Browne 
Vulgar  Errours. 

Swain.  *.     [A.S.  swein,  swan.~\ 

1.  Young  man. 

That  good  knight  would  not  so  nigh  repair, 
Himself  estranging  from  their  joyance  vain, 
Whose  fellowship  seein'd  far  unfit  for  warlike  swain 

Spenser 

2.  Country  servant  employed  in  husbandry. 

It  were  a  happy  life 
To  be  no  better  than  a  homely  swain. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  ii.  5 
Let  states,  that  aim  at  greatness,  take  heed  how 
their  nobility  and  gentlemen  do  multiply  too  fast 
For  that  maketh  the  common  subject  grow  to  be 
peasant  and  base  swain,  driven  out  of  heart,  and  i.. 
effect  but  a  gentleman's  labourer. — Bacon,  Essays 
Of  the  true  Greatness  of  Kingdoms  and  Estates. 

3.  Pastoral  youth. 

Blest  swains !  whose  nymphs  in  every  grace  excel . 
Blest  nymphs!  whose  swains  those  graces  sing  so 
well.  Pope,  Pastorals,  Spring. 

Leave  the  meer  country  to  nicer  country  swains. 

Harte. 

4.  Wooer ;  one  who  courts  a  female  (more  or 
less  after  the  manner  of  the  shepherds  and 
neatherds  of  pastoral  poetry). 

But  compromised  I  am  not,— no,  nor  will  be, 
Till  it  be  seen  if  yet  my  suit  may  thrive 
"U  ith  yon  fair  frozen  dew-drop  :  all  that's  left 
To  represent  Van  Merestyn's  hot  blood.— 
'Tis  said  she  is  but  backwardly  inclined 
To  any  of  her  swains. 

H.  Taylor,  Philip  van  Artevelde,  Part  I.  i.  1. 
Swainisb.  adj.     Rustic ;  ignorant. 

[it]  argues  both  a  gross  and  shallow  judgement, 
and  withal  an  ungentle  and  swainish  breast.— 
Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

Swainiing.  s.   Swain  :  (the  diminutive  form, 
generally,   though  not   the  extract,   sug- 
gesting contempt). 
While  we  stand, 
Hand  in  hand, 
Honest  swainling  with  his  sweeting. 

Witte's  Recreations :  1654. 

Swainmote.  s.     [A.S.  mot  =  moot,  meeting.] 
See  extract. 

Swainmote  [is]  a  court  touching  matters  of  the 
forest,  kept  by  the  charter  of  the  forest  thrice  in  the 
year.  This  court  of  swainmote  is  as  incident  to  a 
forest,  as  the  court  of  pie-powder  is  to  a  fair.  The 
swainmote  is  a  court  of  freeholders  within  the 
forest. — Cowell. 

The  court  of  sweinmote  is  to  be  holden  before  the 
verderors,  as  judges,  by  the  steward  of  sweinmote 
thrice  in  every  year,  the  swein  or  freeholders  within 
the  forest  composing  the  jury.  The  principal  juris- 
diction of  this  court  is,  first,  to  inquire  into  the  op- 
pression and  grievances  committed  by  the  officers  of 
the  forest;  and,  secondly,  to  receive  and  try  pre- 
sentments certified  from  the  court  of  attachments 
against  offences  in  vert  and  venison :  and  this  court 
niay  not  only  inquire,  but  convict  also,  which  con- 
viction shall  be  certified  to  the  court  of  justice-seat 
under  the  seals  of  the  jury ;  for  this  court  cannot 
proceed  to  judgement. — Sir  W.  Blackstone,  Com- 
mentary on  the  Laws  of  England,  b.  iii.  ch.  vi. 

The  Swanger6fa,  as  his  name  denotes,  was  reeve  of 
that  forest-court  which,  till  a  late  period,  wns  known 
in  England  as  the  swainmoot.—Kemlile,  The  Saxons 
in  England,  b.  ii.  ch.  v. 


SWAL 

As  the./?™/  element  in  a  compound. 

^vrAfen^^ 

Swail.     See  Sweal. 

swaiiet.  s.  [  ?  ]  Water  breaking  in  upon  the 
miners  at  their  work.  Local  and  pro- 
vincial. 

Swallow,  s.  [A.S.  swalewe.l  Bird  of  passage 
of  the  genus  Hirundo. 

The  swallow  follows  not  summer  more  willingly 
than  we  your  lordship.— Shakespear,  Timon  of 
Athens,  iii.  6. 


SWAL 

Y     A    AJ  SWALLOWBR 

will  swallow  half-a-dozen  raw  mackerel  for  break- 
fast without  the  smallest  inconvenience  to  herself- 
and  an  Esquimaux  will  twallow  a  quantity  of  train' 
>il  that  would  turn  the  stomachs  of  a  dozen  English 
-  Crawfurd,  On  the  Civilization  of 


Daffodils, 

That  come  before  the  swallow  dares. 
„,  Id.,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 

Ihe  swallows  make  use  of  celandine,  and  the  lin- 
net of  euphragia.— Dr.  H.  More. 

Take  one  handful  of  mother-thyme,  of  lavender- 
cotton,  and  strawberry-leaves,  of  each  alike-  four 

swallows,  feathers  and  altogether,  well  bruised- 

three  ounces  of  sallet-oil ;  beat  the  herbs  and  the 

swallows,  feathers  and  altogether,  until  they  be  so 

small  that  you  can  see  no  feathers ;  then  put  in  the 

oil,  and  stir  them  well  together,  and  seeth  them  in  a 

posnet,  and  strain  them  through  a  canvas  cloth  • 

and  so  keep  it  for  your  use.— Countess  of  Kent's 

Choice  Manual :  1676. 
When  swallows  fleet  soar  high  and  sport  in  air, 

He  told  us  that  the  welkin  would  be  clear. 

.  Gay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Monday,  29. 

This  species  [swallow]  appears  in  Great  Britain 

nearly  twenty  days  before  the  martin,  or  any  other 

of  the  swallow  tribe.  They  leave  us  the  latter  end 
of  September;  and  for  a  few  days  previous  to  their 
departure,  assemble  in  vast  flocks  on  house-tops, 
churches,  and  even  trees,  from  whence  they  take 
their  flight.  It  is  not  known  that  swallows  fix  their 
winter  quarters  in  Senegal,  and  possibly  they  may 
be  found  along  the  whole  Morocco  shore.  We  are 
indebted  to  M.  Adanson  for  this  discovery,  who 
first  observed  them  in  the  month  of  October,  after 
their  migration  from  Europe,  on  the  shores  of  that 
kingdom  ;  but  whether  it  was  this  species  alone,  or 
all  the  European  kinds,  he  is  silent.  The  name  of 
chimney  swallow  may  almost  be  confined  to  Great 
Britain  ;  for  in  several  other  countries  they  choose 
different  places  for  their  nests.  In  Sweden,  they 
prefer  barns ;  so  are  styled  there  Ladu-swala,  or  the 
barn  swallow,  and  in  the  hotter  climates,  they 
make  their  nests  in  porches, gateways,  galleries,  and 
open  halls.  —  Pennant,  British  Zoology,  vol.  i.  pp. 
643-4. 

_  The  swallow  is  one  of  ray  favourite  birds,  and  a 
rival  of  the  nightingale ;  for  he  cheers  my  sense  of 
seeing  as  much  as  the  other  does  my  sense  of  hear- 
ing. He  is  the  glad  prophet  of  the  year— the  har- 
binger of  the  season :  he  lives  a  life  of  enjoyment 
amongst  the  loveliest  forms  of  nature:  winter  is  un-  j 

known  to  him ;  and  he  leaves  the  green  meadows  of  I  1.  Throat ;  voracity. 
England  in  autumn  for  the  myrtle  and  orange 
groves  of  Italy,  and  for  the  palms  of  Africa.— (Sir  L 
Davy,  Salmonia. 

The  swallow  is  a  periodical  visitor  to  this  country 
and  more  records  are  preserved  of  its  first  appear 
ance  every  season  than  that  of  any  other  bird.  Th. 
average  of  many  records  and  many  seasons  seems  tc 
give  the  10th  or  April  as  the  mean  period  of  its  ar 
rival ;  and  it  remains  more  than  six  months  in  thi 
country,  frequently  on  its  return  revisiting  the  pre 
cise  locality  it  had  inhabited  for  seasons  before 
Swallows  are  occasionally  seen  earlier  than  the  date 


2.  Receive  without  examination. 

Consider  and  judge  of  it  as  a  matter  of  reason,  and 
not  swallow  it  without  examination  as  a  matter  of 
laitn.  —  Liocke. 

3.  Engross  ;  appropriate  :  (with  up). 

Par  be  it  from  me,  that  I  should  swallow  up  or 
destroy.—  2  Samuel,  xx.  20. 

*  J*om.e![  ixcels  a"  the  inventors  of  other  arts  in 
tnis,  that  he  has  swallowed  up  the  honour  of  those 
who  succeeded  him.—  Pope. 

4.  Absorb;    take  in;    sink  in   any  abyss; 
engulph. 

Nature  would  abhor 
To  be  forced  back  again  upon  herself, 
And  like  a  whirlpool  swallow  her  own  streams. 

Dryden  and  Lee,  (Bdiput,  i.  1  . 
up. 

Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory.—  1  Corinthiant, 

If  the  Lord  make  a  new  thing,  and  the  earth  open 

er  mouth  and  swallow  them  up,  with  all  that  ap- 
pertain to  them,  and  they  go  down  quick  into  the 
pit  ;  then  ye  shall  understand  that  these  men  have 
provoked  the  Lord.—  lumbers,  xvi.  30. 

Though  you  untie  the  winds,  and  let  them  fight 
Against  the  churches,  though  the  yesty  waves 
Confound  and  swallow  navigation  up. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i?.  1. 
,,.  ,     ,    As  when  a  wandering  fire  ... 
Misleads  the  amazed  night-wanderer  from  his  way 
lo  bogs  and  mires,  and  oft  through  pond  or  pool 
There  swallow'd  up  and  lost. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  634. 

should  not  the  sad  occasion  swallow  up 
My  other  cares,  and  draw  them  all  into  it  ? 

Addison,  Cato. 

5.  Occupy. 

The  necessary  provision  for  life  twallowt  the 
greatest  part  of  their  time.—  Locke. 

6.  Seize  and  waste. 

Corruption  swallow'd  what  the  liberal  hand 
Of  bounty  scatter'd.       Thomson,  Seasons,  Autumn. 
Engross  ;  engage  completely. 

The  priest  and  the  prophet  are  swallowed  up  of 
wine.  —  Isaiah. 


7. 


here  mentioned,  even  in  a  backward  spring,  the  mi 
gration  being  influenced  by  the  temperature  of  the 
country  they  proceed  from.— Yarrell,  British  Birds 
vol.  ii.  p.  242. 

In  Normandy,  the  swallow  knows  how  to  fine 
upon  the  sea-beach  a  pebble  which  has  the  marvel- 
lous power  of  restoring  sight  to  the  blind.  The  pea- 
sants tell  of  a  certain  way  of  obtaining  possession  of 
this  stone.  You  must  put  out  the  eyes  of  a  swallow's 
young,  whereupon  the  mother  bird  will  immediately 
go  in  quest  of  the  stone.  When  she  has  found  it 
arid  applied  it,  she  will  endeavour  to  make  away 
with  the  talisman,  that  none  may  discover  it.  But 
if  one  has  taken  the  precaution  to  spread  a  piece  of 
scarlet  cloth  below  tne  nest,  the  swallow,  mistaking 
it  for  fire,  will  drop  the  stone  upon  it.— Baring 
Gould,  Curious  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Second 
Series,  Schamir. 

Swallow,  v.  a.     [A.S.  swelgan.] 

1.  Take  down  the  throat. 

If  little  faults 

Shall  not  be  wink'd  at,  how  shall  we  stretch  our  eye, 
Whose  capital  crimes  chew'd,  swallow'd,  and  di- 
gested, 
Appear  before  us  ?  Sliakespear,  Henry  V.  u.  2. 

Men  are,  at  a  venture,  of  the  religion  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  must  therefore  swallow  down  opinions,  as 
silly  people  do  empiricks*  pills,  and  have  nothing  to 
do  but  believe  that  they  will  do  the  cure.— Locke. 

The  laud  tortoise  has  two  enemies— man  and  the 
boa  constrictor.  .  .  .  Man  . . .  takes  him  home  and 
roasts  him— and  the  boa  constrictor  swallows  him 
whole,  shell  and  all,  and  consumes  him  slowly  in  the 
interior;  as  the  Court  of  Chancery  does  a  great 
estate.— Sydney  Smith,  Review  of  Warton's  Wan- 
derings in  South  A  inerica. 

A  young  lady  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  even  now 


Swallow  implies,  in  all  its  figurative  senses, 
some  nauseous  or  contemptuous  idea,  some- 
thing of  grossness  or  of  folly. 

Swallow,  s. 


Had  this  man  of  merit  and  mortification  been 
called  to  account  for  his  ungodly  swallow,  in  gorg- 
ing down  the  estates  of  helpless  widows  and  or- 
phans, he  would  have  told  them  that  it  was  all  for 
charitable  uses.— South,  Sermons. 


2.  Gulph ;  whirlpool. 

(i  urges  . . .  Gouffre.  Awhirlepoole,  a  gulf,  or  ttcal- 
low.—Nomenclator. 
Swallow-tail,  s. 

1.  Species  of  willow  so  called.     Obsolete. 

The  shining  willow  they  call  swallowtail,  because 
of  the  pleasure  of  the  leaf.— Bacon,  Natural  and 
Experimental  History. 

2.  Butterfly  of  the  genus  Papilio;  see  extract. 

The  swallow-tail  butterfly  is  the  largest  of  our 
indigenous  butterflies,  the  female  being  sometimes 
found  to  measure  upwards  of  three  inches  and  a 
half  between  the  tips  of  the  wings.  . . .  Although 
somewhat  local  in  Britain,  this  species  seems  to  be 
pretty  widely  diffused  through  the  southern  parts 
of  England,  and  has  been  found  as  far  north  as 
Beverly  in  Yorkshire. . . .  Numerous  notices  are  on 
record  of  this  species  having  occurred  in  Britain, 
but  all  of  them  nave  been  found,  on  strict  investi- 
gation, to  be  of  so  unsatisfactory  a  nature,  as  to  leave 
it  in  some  measure  doubtful  whether  it  is  really 
indigenous.— J.  Duncan,  British  Butterflies,  in  A'a- 
turalists1  Library. 

3.  Swallow-tailed  coat. 

But  .  .  .you  are  safe  in  a  swallow-tail.— Lord 
Lytton,  Pelham. 
Swallow-tailed,  adj.    Having  a  forked  tail. 

a.  Applied  to  birds. 

The  swallow-tailed  kite,  the  Falco  furcatus  of 
Minibus,  is  only  an  occasional  visitor  to  this  coun- 
try. It  is  a  native  of  the  southern  states  of  North 
America,  where  it  remains  during  summer,  but  is 
observed  in  autumn  going  further  south  to  pass  the 
winter.— Yarrell,  History  of  British  Birds. 

b.  Applied  to  a  coat  with  the  bottom  of  the 
tail  somewhat  forked. 

Swallower.  *.     One  who,  that  which,  swal- 
lows. 

1  have  often  considered  these  different  people  with 
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my  great  attention.  and  alwajrt  speak  of  them  with 
the  distinction  of  the  eaters,  and  ncallovcerg.  The 
cater*  sacrifice  all  their  senses  and  understanding 
to  this  appetite  ;  the  noallowers  hurry  themselves 
out  of  both,  without  pleasing  this  or  any  other  ap- 
petite at  all.  The  latter  are  improved  brutes,  the 
former  degenerated  men.—  Tatler,no.W)5.  (Ord  MS.) 
Swamp,  *.  [A.S.  swam  =  mushroom,  fungus, 
sponge.]  Marsh;  bog;  fen. 

Behold  the  duteous  son,  the  sire  decay'd, 
The  modest  matron,  and  the  blushing  maid, 
Forced  from  their  homes,  a  melancholy  train, 
To  traverse  climes  beyond  the  western  main  ; 
Win-re  wild  Oswego  spreads  her  stcamps  around, 
And  Niagara  stuns  with  thundering  sound. 

Goldsmith,  Traveller. 

Eden  was  a  hard  school  to  learn  so  hard  a  lesson 
in  :  but  there  were  teachers  in  the  swamp  and 
thicket,  and  the  pestilential  air,  who  had  a  search- 
ing method  of  their  own.—  Dickeiu,  Martin  Chuz- 
cJftcit,  ch.  nxiii. 
Swampy,  adj.  Boggy;  fenny. 

Sicampy  feus  breathe  destructive  myriads. 


Swan.  s.     [A.S.]     In  Ornithology.   Bird  of 
the  genus  Anas,  Anser,  or  Cycnus. 

With  untainted  eye 

Compare  her  face  with  some  that  I  shall  show, 
And  1  will  make  thee  think  thy  swan  a  crow. 

Shake.tptar,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  2. 

The  fearful  matrons  raise  a  screaming  cry, 
Old  feeble  men  with  fainter  groans  reply  ; 
A  tarring  sound  results,  and  mingles  in  the  sky, 
lake  that  of  swans  remurmuring  to  the  floods. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JBneid,  xi.  692. 

The  idea,  which  an  Englishman  signifies  by  the 
name  of  mean,  is  a  white  colour,  long  neck,  black 
beak,  black  legs,  and  whole  feet,  and  all  these  of  a 
certain  size,  with  a  power  of  swimming  in  the  water, 
and  making  a  certain  kind  of  noise.  —  Locke. 
80  as  they  strayed,  a  swan  they  saw 

Sail  stately  up  and  strong, 
And  by  a  silver  chain  she  drew 

A  little  boat  along, 
'Whose  streamer  to  the  gentle  breeze, 

Long  floating,  fluttered  light, 
Beneath  whose  crimson  canopy 

There  lay  reclined  a  knight. 
With  arching  crest  and  swelling  breast, 

On  sailed  the  stately  swan; 
And  lightly  up  the  parting  tide, 

The  little  boat  came  on  ; 
And  onward  to  the  shore  she  drew, 

And  leapt  to  land  the  knight, 
And  down  the  stream  the  little  boat 

Pell  soon  beyond  the  sight.        Soufhey,  Rudiger. 

The  wild  swan  is  found  at  all  seasons  in  Orkney  ; 
a  few  pairs  build  in  the  holms  of  the  loch  of  Sten- 
new.  These,  however,  are  nothing  to  the  flocks  that 
Yisit  us  in  October  from  the  more  northern  cli- 
mates, their  summer  retreats.  Part  of  these  continue 
with  us  all  the  winter,  and  the  rest  go  to  Caithness, 
and  the  other  northern  shires  of  Scotland;  in  April 
they  go  off  again  to  the  northward,  except  the  few 
which  remain  here  for  the  summer.  Like  the  wild 
geese,  these  birds  fly  in  the  fashion  of  a  wedge, 
making  a  fine  melodious  clang,  which  has,  perhaps, 
furnished  one  occasion  to  give  a  musical  voice  to 
this  bird  ----  The  most  obvious  difference,  and  that 
which  will  immediately  strike  the  observer  on  com- 
paring the  representation  of  our  mute,  half-domes- 
ticated tvan  with  those  of  the  Hooper  and  Bewick's 
tvxin*,  is,  that  the  two  most  conspicuous  colours  on 
the  back  occupy  opposite  situations  in  these  spe- 
cies. In  the  Hooper  and  Bewick's  swans,  the  ante-  Swanlike.  S. 
rior  portion  of  the  beak  is  black.  The  base,  and  the 
lore  to  the  eye  orange-yellow  ;  but  in  our  mute  swan 
it  is  the  anterior  portion  of  the  beak  which  is  of  a 
rich  reddish  orange,  the  base  and  the  lore  to  the  eye 
black,  with  a  prominent  black  tubercle  or  knob  on 
the  upper  part  in  front  of  the  forehead,  which  in 
old  males  attains  considerable  size.—  Yarrell  His- 
tor*  of  British  Birds,  vol.  iii.  pp.  20&-10. 

Take  three  pounds  of  beef,  lieat  fine  in  a  mortar 
ITU  >t  into  the  tiaa*—  that  is,  when  you've  caught 

her; 
Rome  pepper,  salt,  mace,  some  nutmeg,  an  onion 

II  heiiditen  the  flavour  in  gourmand's  opinion 
Then  tie  it  up  tight  with  a  small  piece  of  tape 
That  the  gravy  and  other  things  may  not  escape  • 
A  meal  paste,  rather  stiff,  should  be  laid  on  the 

i  r-  :i-*  , 

And  some  whity-brown  paper  should  cover  the  rest. 
M^£2£!»*J?%!?  ««>««»»  you  takedown, 
Pull  the  paste  off  the  bird,  that  the  breast  may  net 
brown. 

X°  an??vy.0Cb'!ef'  8°°*  «nd  strong,  I  opine, 
you'll  be  right  if  you  add  half  a  pint  of  port  wine  ; 

ten  ^)Ugh  the  *wo"'  *«*•  «uite  through  the 

4"$  *%?*  *he  whole  up  with  *°me  h°t  currant  jelly 
W.B.  The  swan  must  not  be  skinned.  y>  I 

Konoich  receipt  for  dressing  a  Swan,  from 

Yarrell. 
Swan-herd.  8.     One  who  tends  swans. 

could,  appoint  a  swan- 


•"  Mi  •  d  , 
the  king', 


•ithout  the  king's  swanherd's  licence.    Every 
the  stream  was  bound  to  attend  upon 
dugs  swanherd  upon  warning,  or  suffer  fine  1 
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The  king's  swanherd  was  bound  to  keep  a  book  of 
swanmarks,  and  no  new  marks  were  permitted  to 
interfere  with  old  ones.  Owners  of  swans,  and  their 
swanherds,  were  registered  in  the  king's  swanherd  s 
book.  The  marking  of  the  cygnets  was  generally  in 
the  presence  of  all  the  swanherds  on  that  stream 
and  on  a  particular  day  or  days,  of  which  all  had 
notice.  Cygnets  received  the  mark  found  on  the 
parent  birds ;  but  if  the  old  swans  bore  no  mark, 
the  whole  were  seized  for  the  king,  and  marked  ac- 
cordingly. No  swanherd  to  affix  a  mark  but  in  the 
presence  of  the  king's  swanlierd,  or  his  deputy. .  . . 
In  the  language  of  swanherds,  the  male  swan  is 

called  a  cob,  the  female  a  pen The  young  during 

their  first  year  are  called  cygnets ;  during  the  second 
gray-birds'.  Afterwards,  their  plumage  being  perfect 
white  swans.  The  black  tubercle  at  the  base  of  tin 
beak  is  called  the  berry ;  and  a  swan  without  any 
mark  on  the  beak  is  said  to  be  clear-billed.— Yar- 
rell, History  of  British  Birds. 

Swan-mark,  s.  Mark  indicating  the  owner- 
ship of  a  swan. 

The  swan-mark,  called  by  Sir  Edward  Coke,  cigni- 
nota,  was  cut  in  the  skin  on  the  beak  of  the  swan 
with  a  sharp  knife  or  other  instrument.  These 
marks  consisted  of  annulets,  chevrons,  crescents 
crosses,  initial  letters,  and  other  devices,  some  ol 
which  had  reference  to  the  heraldic  arms  of,  or  the 
office  borne  by,  the  swan-owner. . . .  The  two  nicks 
in  the  swan-mark  of  the  Vintner's  Company  .  .  . 
are  probably  intended  for  two  half  lozenges,  or  a 
demf-lozenge  on  each  side. . . .  Mr.  Kerape  appears 
to  discountenance  the  popular  notion  that  the  sign 
of  the  '  Swan  with  Two  Necks,'  has  any  reference  to 
the  nicks  in  the  swan-mark  of  this  [the  Vintner's] 
Company ;  but  the  sign  has  been  considered  a  fair 
heraldic  personification  of  the  term,  united  as  it  is 
with  the  following  considerations:  that  the  swan 
has  been  for  some  hundred  years  identified  with  the 
Vintner's  Company  and  its  privileges ;  that  the 
principal  governing  officers  for  the  time  being  are, 
a  master  and  three  wardens,  the  junior  warden  of 
the  year  being  called  the  swan  warden ;  that  models 
of  swans  form  conspicuous  ornaments  in  their  hall, 
and  that  the  first  proprietor  of  the  well-known  inn, 
the  '  Swan  with  Two  Necks,'  was  a  member  of  the 
Vintners'  Company.— Yarrell,  History  of  British 
Birds. 

Swanhoppingr.  adj.  [swan-upping.~]  Annual 
excursion  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
up  the  Thames  to  inspect  the  swans :  (the 
extracts  are  the  authority  for  the  deriva- 
tion). 

t  May  it  please  you,  sir,  this  morning  I  received  a 
1're  affirmed  to  come  from  you,  but  no  name  unto. 
Wherein  yo'  request  me  to  come  up  to  Perford  to 
confer  with  you  touching  the  upping  of  swanes, 
w'ch  I  would  most  gladly  p'forme,  if  I  were  not 
throughe  very  earnest  busynes  letted  of  my  purpose, 
ffor  to  morrowe  being  Tuysdaie  I  take  my  jorney 
along  the  river  of  Thames  at  Gravesend.  (Date, 
Hampton  Court,  July  30,  152:5.)— Mayland,  To  W. 
Moore,  appointed  by  Lord  Buckhurst  Master  of 
Swans,  Surrey,  from  Yarrell. 

But  this  order  must  be  kept  that  the  upping  of 
those  swans,  near  or  within  the  said  branches  of  the 
Terns,  may  be  upped  all  in  one  day  with  the  upping 
of  the  Thames,  which  is  referred  to  Mr.  Maylard,  of 
Hampton  Courte,  who  hath  the  ordering  of  the 
Terns.  So  if  it  pleas  you  from  time  to  time  to  send 
and  confer  with  him. — Ibid. 

Then  whitebait  down,  and  swan-hopping  up  the 
the  river.— Theodore  Hook,  Gilbert  Gurney. 
In  the  manner  of  a  swan. 

Let  musick  sound,  while  he  doth  make  his  choice ; 
Then  if  he  lose,  he  makes  a  swan-like  end. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

How  may  full-sailed  verse  express, 
How  may  measured  words  adore, 
The  full-flowing  harmony 

Of  thy  swan-like  stateliness  ?    Tennyson,  Elednore. 
Swannery,  s.     Breeding-place  for  swans. 

Anciently  the  crown  had  an  extensive  swannery 
annexed  to  the  royal  palace  or  manor  of  Clarendon, 
in  Wiltshire.    It  had  also  a  swannery  in  the  Isle  of 
Purbeck.— 1  "arrell.  History  of  British  Birds. 
Swansdown.  s.    Soft  plumage  of  the  swan. 
Ha'  you  mark'd  the  fall  of  the  snow, 

Before  the  soil  hath  srautch'd  it? 
Ha'  you  felt  the  wool  of  the  beaver, 

Or  swansdown  ever  ?  . . . 
Or  have  you  tasted  the  bag  o'  the  bee  ? 
O  so  white,  O  so  soft,  O  so  sweet  is  she.    2).  Jonson. 
Swansnot.  s.    Large  kind  of  shot  used  for 
swan-shooting. 

I  made  him  take  the  two  fowling-pieces,  which  we 
always  carried,  and  loaded  them  with  large  swan- 
shot,  as  big  as  small  pistol-bullets.— Defoe,  Robinson 

Swap.  v.  a.  [A.S.  swapan.]  Strike  with 
a  long  or  sweeping  stroke ;  strike  against ; 
throw  violently. 

He  straight 
Awaps  off  the  head  with  his  presumptuous  iron. 

Qrimoald,  in  Tottel's  Singes :  1557. 


SW  AR 


Swap.  ft.     Blow  ;  stroke. 
They  layd  his  mace, 
About  his  face, 

That  he  was  wood  for  payne : 
The  fryre  frappe, 
Gate  many  a  swappe, 

Till  he  was  full  nigh  slayne.  Sir  T.  More. 

If 't  be  a  thwack,  I  make  account  of  that; 
There's  no  new  fashioned  swap  that  ere  came  up  yet 
But  I've  the  first  on  'em. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Nice  Valour. 
Swap.  v.  a.     Exchange. 

Thy  works  purchase  thee  more 
Than  they  can  swappe  their  heritages  for. 

Verses  prefixed  to  J.  Hall's  Poems :  1616. 
Swap.  v.  n. 
I.  Fall  down. 

•2.  Ply  the  wings  with  noise  ;  strike  the.  air. 
Swapping:,  part.  adj.    Plying  the  wings  with 
noise;  flapping. 

When  fowls  fly  by,  and  with  their  swapping  wings 
Beat  the  inconstant  air. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  i.  1, 11. 
Sward,  s.     [A.S.  sweard=  rind  ;  turf.] 

1.  Skin  of  bacon. 

Brandish  no  swords  but  sweards  of  bacon  I 

Bi-eu-er,  Comedy  of  Lingua,  ii.  1. 
The  churlish  chuffe  that  hath  enough 

In  coffer  lockt  and  laied, 
And  liveth  harde  with  bakon  swarde, 
A  mule  may  well  be  said. 

Kendall,  Flowers  of  Epigrammes :  1577. 
(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

2.  Surface  of  the    ground :    (whence  green 
sward). 

Water,  kept  too  long,  loosens  and  softens  the 
sward,  makes  it  subject  to  rushes  and  coarse  grass. 
—Note  on  Tusser's  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good 
Husbandry. 

Spelt  swart. 

The  noon  of  night  was  past,  and  then  the  foe 
Came  dreadless  o'er  the  level  swart,  that  lies 
Between  the  wood  and  the  swift  streaming  Ouse. 

A .  Philips. 

Spelt  swarth. 

To  plant  a  vineyard  in  July,  when  the  earth  is 
very  dry  and  combustible,  plow  up  the  swarth,  and 
burn  it.— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 
Sward,  v.  n.     Breed  a  green  turf. 

The  clays  that  are  long  in  swerding,  and  little 
subject  to  weeds,  are  the  best  land  for  clover.— Mor- 
timer, Husbandry. 

Swarm,  s.     [A.S.  swearm.~\ 

1.  Great  body  or  number  of  bees,  or  other 
small  animals,  particularly  those  bees  that 
migrate  from  the  hive. 

A  swarm  of  bees  that  cut  tl  e  liquid  sky  . . . 
Upon  the  topmost  branch  in  clouds  alight. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vii.  97. 

2.  Multitude ;  crowd. 

From  this  swarm  of  fair  advantages, 
You  griped  the  general  sway  into  your  hand. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.v.1. 

If  we  could  number  up  those  prodigious  swarms 
that  had  settled  themselves  in  every  part  of  it,  they 
would  amount  to  more  than  can  be  found.— Addi- 
son,  Travels  in  Italy. 

This  swarm  of  themes  that  settles  on  my  pen, 
Which  I,  like  summer-flies,  shake  off  again, 
Let  others  sing.  Young,  Love  of  Fame,  vii.  111. 

3.  Crowd;  mob. 

While  he  remained  in  the  Tower,  he  took  pleasure 
in  baiting  lions,  but  when  he  came  abroad  he  was 
so  troubled  with  swarms,  that  he  feared  to  be  baited 
by  the  people. — Wilson,  James  I. 

Swarm,  v.  n.     [A.S.  swearmian.'} 

1.  Rise  as  bees  in  a  body  and  quit  the  hive. 
All  hands  employ'd,  the  royal  work  grows  warm, 

Like  labouring  bees  on  a  long  summer's  day; 
Some  sound  the  trumpet  for  the  rest  to  sivarm. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  cxliv. 

They  were  those  heretics  which  swarmed  under 
various  denominations,  Cathari  or  Paterins,  from 
rebellious  and  republican  Lombardy,  the  hated  and 
suspected  source  of  all  these  opinions.  —  Milman, 
History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  x.  ch.iii. 

2.  Appear  in  multitudes;    crowd;    throng; 
overrun. 

The  merciless  Macdonnel, 
The  multiplying  villauies  of  nature 
Do  swarm  upon.  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  2. 

Our  superfluous  lacqueys,  and  our  peasants, 
Who  in  unnecessary  action  swarm 
About  our  squares  of  battle.         Id.,  Henry  V.  iv.  2. 

What  a  multitude  of  thoughts  at  once 
Awaken'd  in  me  swarm,  while  I  consider 
What  from  within  I  feel  myself,  and  hear 
What  from  without  comes  often  to  my  ears. 

Milton,  Parad-ise  Regained,  i.  196. 

3.  Be  crowded ;  be  overrun  ;  be  thronged. 


SWAR 

These  garrisons  you  have  now  planted  through 
out  all  Ireland,  and.  every  place  swarms  with  sol 
diers.— Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Her  lower  region  swarms  with  all  sort  of  fowl,  hei 
rivers  with  fish,  and  her  seas  with  whole  shoals.— 
Howell. 

Those  days  swarmed  with  fables,  and  from  such 
grounds  took  hints  for  fictions,  poisoning  the  world 
ever  after.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

Life  swarms  with  ills,  the  boldest  are  afraid, 
Where  then  is  safety  for  a  tender  maid  ? 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  v.  645 

4.  Breed  multitudes. 

Not  so  thick  swarm' d  once  the  soil 
Bedropp'd  with  blood  of  Gorgon. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  526. 

5.  It  is  used  in  conversation  for  climbing  a 
tree,  by  embracing  it  with  the  arms  and 
legs. 

Swarm,  v.  a.  Press  close  together,  as  bees 
in  swarming ;  throng. 

Sorrow,  in  far  more  woeful  wise, 
Took  on  with  plaint ;  upheaving  to  the  skies 
Her  wretched  hands,  that  with  her  cry  the  rout 
Gan  all  in  heaps  to  swarm  us  round  about. 

8ackville,Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  induction. 

How  did  thy  senses  quail, 
Seeing  the  shores  so  swarm' d ! 

Fanshawe,  Poems,  p.  288 :  1676. 
Swarm' d  on  a  rotten  stick  the  bees  I  spied. 

Gay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Friday,  107. 
Swarming-,  part.  adj.    Crowding  (as  bees). 
Then  mounts  the  throne,  high  placed  before  the 

shrine ; 
In  crowds  around  the  swarming  people  join. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  i.  711. 

A  glorious  child,  dreaming  alone, 

In  silk-soft  folds,  upon  yielding  down, 

With  the  hum  of  swarming  bees 

Into  dreamful  slumber  lull'd.    Tennyson,  Eleanore. 

Swarmlng--tlme.  s.  Time  for  bees  to  swarm. 

When  bees  hang  in  swarming  time,  they  will  pre- 
sently rise,  if  the  weather  hold.— Mortimer,  Hus- 
bandry. 

Swart,  adj.  [A.S.  swart,  sireart,  sweort.~\ 
Black ;  darkly  brown  ;  tawny. 

A  nation  strange,  with  visage  swart, 
And  courage  fierce,  that  all  men  did  affray, 
Through  the  world  then  swarmed  in  every  part. 

Spenser. 

Whereas  I  was  black  and  swart  before. 
With  those  clear  rays  which  she  infused  on  me. 
That  beauty  am  I  blest  with,  which  you  see. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  i.  2. 
No  goblin,  or  swart  fairy  of  the  mine, 
Hath  hurtful  power  o'er  true  virginity. 

Milton,  Comus,  436. 

Ye  vallies  low,  where  the  mild  whispers  rise 
Of  shades,  and  wanton  winds,  and  gushing  brooks, 
On  whose  fresh  lap  the  swart  star-sparely  looks. 

Id.,  Lycidas,  136. 

Swart,  v.  a.    Blacken  ;  dusk. 
•        The  heat  of  the  sun  may  swart  a  living  part,  or 
even  black  a  dead  or   dissolving  flesh.  —  Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Erf  ours. 

Swarth.  s.  Apparition  of  a  person  about  to 
die.  See  extract. 

There  are  the  exact  figures  and  resemblances  of 
persons  then  living,  often  seen  not  only  by  their 
friends  at  a  distance,  but  many  times  by  them- 
selves :  of  which  there  are  several  instances  in 
Aubrey's  Miscellanies.  These  apparitions  are  called 
fetches,  and  in  Cumberland  swarths;  they  most 
commonly  appear  to  distant  friends  and  relations, 
at  the  very  instant  preceding  the  death  of  the  per- 
son, whose  figure  they  put  on.  Sometimes  there  is 
a  greater  interval  between  the  appearance  and 
death. — Grose. 
Swarth.  s.  Swath. 

Here  stretch'd  in  ranks  the  levell'd  swarths  are 
found. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Iliad,  xviii.  639. 

Swarth.  adj.    Swart. 

A  man 

Otswarth  complexion,  and  of  crabbed  hue, 
That  him  full  of  melancholy  did  shew. 
Swarthiiy.    adv.      In  a  swarthy  manner; 

blackly  ;  duskily ;  tawnily. 
Swarthiness.    *.      Attribute  suggested  by 
Swarthy;  darkness  of  complexion;  tawni- 
ness. 

Discontent  disjoins  mankind,  and  sends  him,  with 
beasts,  to  the  loneliness  of  untrod  desarts,  who  was 
by  nature  made  a  creature  sociable.  Nor  is  it  tho 
mind  alone  that  is  thus  mudded ;  but  even  the  body 
suffers :  it  thickens  the  complexion,  and  dyes  it  into 
an  unpleasing  swarthiness:  the  eye  is  dim  in  the 
discoloured  face;  and  the  whole  man  becomes  as  if 
statued  into  stone  and  earth.— Felltliam,  Resolves, 
i.  30. 

Swarthness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Swarth;  blackness;  darkness. 
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The  other  cause  of  the  swarthness  of  the  church 
is  sin.— Dr.  Clerke,  Sermons,  p.  367 :  1637. 

Swarthy,  adj.    Dark  of  complexion ;  black ; 
dusky;  tawny. 

Set  me  where,  on  some  pathless  plain, 
The  swarthy  Africans  complain.  Lord  Roscommon. 

Though  in  the  torrid  climates  the  common  colour 
is  black  or  swarthy,  yet  the  natural  colour  of  the 
temperate  climates  is  more  transparent  and  beauti- 
ful.—(Sir  M.  Hale,  Origination  of  Mankind. 

Here  swarthy  Charles  appears,  and  there 
His  brother  with  dejected  air.  Addison. 

Their  swarthy  hosts  would  darken  all  our  plains 
Doubling  the  native  horrour  of  the  war, 
And  making  death  more  grim.  Id.,  Cato. 

Swarthy,  v.  a.    Blacken ;  make  swarthy  or 
dusky. 

Now  will  I  and  my  man  John  swarthy  our  faces 
over  as  if  that  country's  heat  had  made  'em  so. — 
Cowley. 

Swartish.  adj.     Somewhat  dark  or  dusky ; 
inclining  to  black. 

Melancholy,  that  cold,  dry,  wretched,  saturnine 
humour,  creepeth  in  with  a  leane,  pale,  or  swartysh 
colour,  which  reigneth  upon  solitarye,  carefull, 
musyng  men.— Bullein,  Bulwark  of  Defence  against 
Sickness,  p.  4 :  1579. 
Swarty.  adj.  Swarthy. 

From  these  first  qualities  arise  many  other  second, 
as  that  of  colour ;  black,  swarty,  pale,  ruddy,  &c. — 
Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  179. 

Divine  Aridate,  thou  who  hold'st  the  reins 
Of  furious  battles  and  disorder'd  war, 
And  proudly  roll's*  thy  swarty  chariot-wheels 
Over  the  heaps  of  wounds  and  carcases,  &c. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Bonduca. 

All  the  stages  of  the  journey,  all  the  forms  which 
cross  or  overtake  the  pilgrims,  giants,  and  hob- 
goblins, ill-favoured  ones,  and  shining  ones,  the  tall, 
comely,  swarthy  Madam  Bubble,  with  her  great 
purse  by  her  side,  and  her  fingers  playing  with  the 
money,  the  black  ,man  in  the  bright  vesture,  Mr. 
Worldly  Wiseman  and  my  Lord  Hategood,  Mr. 
Talkative,  and  Mr.  Timorous,  all  are  actually  exist- 
ing beings  to  us.— Macaulay,  Critical  and  Historical 
Essays,  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

Swarve.  v.  n.    Swerve. 

So  all  at  once  they  on  the  prince  did  thonder, 
Wh&  from  his  saddle  swarved  not  asyde. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen 
Swasb.  s.    See  extract. 

Swash  [is]  a  figure  whose  circumference  is  not 
round,  but  oval ;  and  whose  mouldings  lie  not  at 
right  angles,  but  oblique  to  the  axis  of  the  work.— 
Moxon,  Mechanical  Exercises. 

Swasb.  v.  n.    Make  a  great  clatter  or  noise ; 
make  a  show  of  valour ;  vapour ;  bully : 
(whence  a  swashbuckler). 
Swasb.  *.     Blustering  noise,  in  order  to 
make  a  show  of  valour. 

I  will  flaunt  and  brave  it  after  the  lusty  swash. — 
The  Three  Ladies  of  London:  1584. 
Swashbuckler,  s.     Bully. 

A  swashbuckler  against  the  pope,  and  a  dormouse 
against  the  devil. — Milton,  Animadversions  upon  a 
Defence  of  the  Humble  Remonstrance. 

Nay  more,  are  not  swashbucklers  of  the  same 
stamp  '  sent  out '  visibly,  or  sent  out  presumably, 
now  in  the  dress  of  soldiers,  to  pick  quarrels  with 
the  citizens;  now,  disguised  as  citizens,  to  pick 
quarrels  with  the  soldiers  ?— Carlyle,  The  French 
Revolution,  pt.  ii.  b.  ii.  ch.  iv. 

Swasher,  s.    One  who  swashes,  or  makes  a 
show  of  valour  or  force  of  arms. 

I  have  observed  these  three  swashers ;  three  such 
anticks  do  not  amount  to  a  man.— Shakespear, 
Henry  V.  iii.  2. 

Swashing-,  part.  adj. 

1.  Having  the  character  of  a  swashbuckler. 

We'll  have  a  swashing  and  a  martial  outside, 
As  many  other  mannish  cowards  have, 
That  do  outface  it  with  their  semblances. 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  i.  3. 

2.  Crushing. 

Draw,  if  you  be  men :  Gregory,  remember  thy 
swashing  blow. — Id.,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  1. 

Swatcb.  s.     Swathe.    Rare. 

One  spreadeth  those  bands  so  in  order  to  lie. 
As  barlie  in  swatches  may  till  it  thereby. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good 

Husbandry. 

Swath.    s.     [A.S.  swafte,  swaefi  =  row,  line  ; 
«w?arf  =  peascod  is  probably  of  tl>e  same 
origin.] 
1.  Line  of  grass  or  corn  as  mown. 

With  tossing  and  raking,  and  setting  on  cox, 
Grasse,  lately  in  swathes,  is  meat  for  an  ox. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good 
Husbandry. 
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The  strawy  Greeks,  ripe  for  his  edge, 
Fall  down  before  him,  like  the  mower's  twath. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Crestida,  v.  5. 

As  soon  as  your  grass  is  mown,  if  it  lie  thick  in  tho 
twain,  neither  air  nor  sun  can  paw  freely  through 
it.— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

2.  Continued  quantity. 

An  affectioned  ass,  that  cons  state  without  book, 
and  utters  it  by  great  swaths.— Shakespear,  Twelfth 

3.  Band;  'fiilet. 

An  Indian  comb,  a  stick  whereof  is  cut  into  three 
sharp  and  round  teeth  four  inches  long :  the  other 
part  is  left  for  the  handle,  adorned  with  fine  straws 
laid  along  the  sides,  and  lapped  round  about  it  in 
several  distinct  swaths,— Grew. 

Long  pieces  of  linen  they  folded  about  me,  till 
they  had  wrapped  me  in  above  an  hundred  yards  of 
swathe.— Addison,  Spectator. 
Swathe.  ».  a.     [A.S.  sweftan.'] 

1.  Bind,  as  a  child  with  bands  and  rollers. 

Their  children  are  never  swathed,  or  bound  about 
with  any  thing,  when  they  are  first  born ;  but  are 
put  naked  into  the  bed  with  their  parents  to  lie.— 
Abbot,  Description  of  the  World. 

Swath'd  in  her  lap  the  bold  nurse  bore  him  out, 
w  ith  olive  branches  cover'd  round  about. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Canace  to 
Macareus. 

Master  s  feet  are  swathed  no  longer, 
If  in  the  night  too  oft  he  kicks, 
Or  shows  his  loco-motive  tricks.  Prior,  Alma,  i.  2S6. 

Those  who  saw  him  [the  Earl  of  Peterborough] 
totter  about  the  galleries  of  Whitehall,  leaning  on  a 
stick  and  swathed  up  in  flannels  and  plasters,  com- 
forted themselves  for  his  defection  by  remarking 
that  he  had  not  changed  his  religion  till  he  had  out- 
lived his  faculties.— Macaulay,  History  of  England, 
ch.  vii. 

2.  Confine. 

Who  hath  swathed  in  the  great  and  proud  ocean 

with  a  girdle  of  sand,  ana  restrains   the  waves 

thereof  ?— Bishop  Hopkins,  Exposition,  p.  276. 

Swatbingr-clotbes.  s.  Swaddling-clothes. 

He  had  two  sons:  the  eldest  of  them  at  three 

years  old, 

I'  the  swathing -clothes  the  other,  from  their  nursery 

Were  stol'n.  Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  i.  1. 

Sway.  v.  a.  [Dutch,  zwaaien ;  Danish,  svaieJ] 

1.  Wave  in  the  hand;  move  or  wield  any- 
thing massy :  (as,   '  to  sway  the  sceptre'). 

Glancing  fire  out  of  the  iron  play'd, 
As  sparkles  from  the  anvil  rise, 
When  heavy  hammers  on  the  wedge  are  sway'd. 

Spenser. 

2.  Bias ;  direct  to  either  side. 

Heaven  forgive  them  that  so  much  have  sway'd 
Your  majesty's  good  thoughts  away  from  me. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iii.  2. 
I  took  your  hands ;  but  was,  indeed, 
Sway'd  from  the  point,  by  looking  down  on  Caesar. 
Id.,  Julius  Caesar,  iii.  1. 
The  only  way  t"  improve  our  own, 
By  dealing  faithfully  with  none ; 
As  bowls  run  true  by  being  made 
On  purpose  false,  and  to  be  sway'd. 

Butler,  Hudibras. 

When  examining  these  matters,  let  not  temporal 
and  little  advantages  sway  you  against  a  more 
durable  interest.— Archbishop  filiation. 

3.  Govern ;  rule ;  overpower  ;  influence. 

The  lady's  mad ;  yet  if  'twere  so, 
She  could  not  sway  her  house,  command  her  fol- 
lowers, 
With  such  a  smooth,  discreet,  and  stable  bearing. 

Shakespear,  Twelfth  Kight,  iv.  S. 
The  will  of  man  is  by  his  reason  sway'd  -. 
And  reason  says  you  are  the  worthier  maid. 

Id.,  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  ii.  3. 

On  Europe  thence,  and  where  Rome  was  to  sway 

The  world.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  405. 

Take  heed  lest  passion  sway 
Thy  judgement  to  do  aught,  which  else  free  will 
Would  not  admit.  Ibid.  viii.  635. 

A  gentle  nymph,  not  far  from  hence, 
That  with  moist  curb  sways  the  smooth  Severn 

stream, 

Sabrina  is  her  name.  lit.,  Comus,  824. 

The  judgment  is  swayed  by  passion,  and  stored 
with  ludicrous  opinions,  instead  of  clearly  conceived 
truths.— Glanvilie. 

This  was  the  race 
To  sway  the  world,  and  land  and  sea  subdue. 

Dryden. 

With  these  I  went, 

Nor  idle  stood  with  unassisting  hands, 
When  savage  beasts,  and  men's  more  savage  bands, 
Their  virtuous  toil  subdued  ;  yet  those  1  sway'd 
With  pow'rful  speech :  1  spoke,  and  they  obey'd. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  First  Book  of  the 

Iliad,  87». 

They  will  do  their  best  to  persuade  the  world  that 
no  man  acts  upon  principle,  that  all  is  swayed  by 
particular  malice. — Dr.  Davenant. 

The  people  spontaneously  keeping  silence;  no  car- 
riage shall  enter  with  its  noise:  there  is  crowding 
pressure;  but  the  Sister  of  Mirabtau  is  reverently 
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lane  heavy ;  be  drawn  by  weight. 

In  the*  personal  respects,  the  balance  «cay«  on 
our  part.— Bacon. 
2.  Have  weight ;  have  influence. 

The  example  of  sundry  churches,  for  approbation 
of  one  thing  doth  tway  much ;  but  yet  still  as  ha 
the  force  of  an  example  only,  and  not  or  a  law. 
Hooktr,  SccUnasticaf  Polity. 
8,  Bear  rule ;  govern. 

The  mind  I  »»oy  by.  and  the  heart  I  bear, 
Shall  never  sagg  with  doubt,  M>r«»«nD 


Hadst  thou  sway'd  as  kings  should  do, 
The,  never  then  had  snjungjike  •»»*•£  „  6 

Awd  tyranny  ncaj*  not  as  it  hath  power,  but  as 
It  tssuffered.-  M«  A«»W  Lear,  i.  2.  letter. 
Here  thou  shall  monarch  reign  ; 
Then,  did*  not  , 


4.  Incline  to  one  side. 

This  battle  (are*  like  to  the  morning's  war, 
When  dying  clouds  contend  with  growing  lignt:  — 
Now  noait*  it  this  way,  like  a  mighty  sea, 
Forced  by  the  tide  to  combat  with  the  wind  ; 
Now  tvnyi  it  that  way,  like  the  self-same  sea 
Forced  to  retire  by  fury  of  the  wind. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  ii.  5. 

Sway.  *. 

1.  Swing  or  sweep  of  a  weapon. 

To  strike  with  huge  two-handed  sway. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lott,  vi.  251. 

2.  Anything  moving  with  bulk  and  power. 

Are  not  you  moved,  when  all  the  sway  of  earth 
Shakes  like  a  thing  unflrm  ? 

Shakespear,  Julius  Ccesar,  i.  3 

3.  Weight  ;  preponderation  ;  cast  of  the  ba- 

lance. 

Expert 

When  to  advance,  or  stand,  or  turn  the  sway 
Of  battle.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  233. 

4.  Power;  rule;  dominion. 

This  sort  had  some  fear  that  the  filling  up  the 
seaU  in  the  consistory  with  so  great  number  of 
laymen,  wan  but  to  please  the  minds  of  the  people 
to  the  end  they  might  think  their  own  sway  some- 
what.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Only  retain 

The  name  and  all  the  addition  to  a  king  ; 
The  twaf,  revenue,  executiou  of  th*  best, 
Beloved  sons,  be  yours. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  1 
Her  father  counts  it  dangerous 
That  she  should  give  her  sorrow  so  much  sway, 
And  in  bis  wisdom  hastes  our  marriage, 
To  stop  the  inundation  of  her  tears. 

/</.,  Rmneo  and  Juliet,  iv.  1 
Too  truly  Tamerlane's  successors  they; 
Each  thinks  a  world  too  little  for  his  sway. 

Dryden,  Awrengzebe,  i.  1 
When  vice  prevails,  and  impious  men  bear  sway, 
The  pott  of  honour  is  a  private  station. 

Aduison,  Cato 

5.  Influence  ;  direction  ;  weight  on  one  side 

An  evil  mind  in  authority  doth  not  only  follow 
the  ttcay  of  the  desires  already  within  it,  but  frame 
to  itself  new  desires,  not  before  thought  of.—  Sir  P 
Sidney. 

In  the  end,  very  few  excepted,  all  became  subjec 
to  the  ncay  of  time  :  other  odds  there  was  none 
saving  that  some  fell  sooner,  and  some  later,  fron 
the  soundness  of  belief.  —  Hooker,  Ecclesiastica 
Polity. 
8  weal,  Swail,  or  Swale,  v.  n.  Run  down 

as  melted  tallow  ;  gutter.    Provincial. 
Swear.  >•.  n.    pret.  swore  or  aware  ;    pass 

part,  sworn.  [A.S.  swerian.'] 
\.  Obtest  some  superior  power;    utter  an 
oath. 

If  a  man  vow  a  vow  unto  the  Lord,  or  swear  a 
oath  to  bind  his  soul  with  a  bond,  he  shall  not  brea 
his  word.—  Xunbert,  xxx.  2. 

Thee,  thee  an  hundred  languages  shall  claim, 
And  savage  Indians  ttcear  by  Anna's  name.  Ticket 

2.  Declare  or  promise  upon  oath. 

Jacob  said,  toeear  to  me  ;  and  he  sware  unto  him 
GffMtw,  xxv.  33. 

I  gave  my  love  a  ring,  and  made  him  swear 
sever  to  part  with  it  ;  and  here  he  stands, 
I  dare  be  sworn  for  him,  he  would  not  leave  it, 
Nor  pluck  it  from  his  finger. 

Shaketpear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  v. 
I  would  have  kept  my  word  ; 
But,  when  1  swear,  it  is  irrevocable. 

Id.,  Henry  VI,  Part  II.  iii. 
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Middle  Ages,  pt.  ii.  ch.  ix. 

.  Give  evidence  upon  oath. 

At  what  ease 
Might  corrupt  minds  procure  knaves  as  corrupt 

To  swear  against  you.  -a-,*..  VTTT  v  i 

Shakespear,  Henry  Via.  v.  i. 

.  Obtest  the  great  name  profanely. 

Obey  thy  parents,  keep  thy  word  justly  ;  swear 
not—  Shakespear,  King  Lear,  hi.  4.  „.;_:„.  .„ 

None  so  nearly  disposed  to  scoffing  at  religion  as 
those  who  have  accustomed  themselves  to  swear  on 
trifling  occasions.—  Archbishop  TMolson. 

Hark!  the  shrill  notes  transpierce  the  yielding 


And  teach  the  neighb'ring  echoes  how 

lowig,  Love  of  Fame,  v.  459. 

Swear,  v.  a.  , 

.  Put  to  an  oath;   bind  by  an  oath  ad- 
ministered. 

Moses  took  the  bones  of  Joseph ;  for  he  had 
straitly  sworn  the  children  of  Israel.— Exodus,  xm 
19 

Sworn  ashore,  man,  like  a  duck ;  I  can  swim  like  a 
duck,  I'll  be  sworn— Shakespear,  Tempest,  11.  2. 

Let  me  swear  you  all  to  secrecy ; 
And,  to  conceal  my  shame,  conceal  my  life. 

Dryden,  Don  Sebastian, 

2.  Declare  upon  oath:  (as,  '  He  swore  treason 

against  his  friend '). 
}.  Obtest  by  an  oath. 

Now  by  Apollo,  king,  thou  swear'st  thy  gods  in 

vain.— 
O  vassal !  miscreant !     Sliakespear,  King  Lear,  \.  1. 

Swearer,  s.     One  who  swears. 

And  must  they  all  be  hang'd  that  swear  and  lie?— 
Every  one. — Who  must  hang  them?— Why,  the 
honest  men.— Then  the  liars  and  swearers  are  fools; 
for  there  are  liars  and  swearers  enow  to  beat  the 
honest  men  and  hang  them  up.— Shakespear,  Mac- 
beth, iv.  2. 

Take  not  his  name,  who  made  thy  mouth,  in  vain ; 
It  gets  tliee  nothing,  and  hath  no  excuse  : 

Lust  and  wine  plead  a  pleasure,  avarice  a  gam ; 
But  the  cheap  swearer  through  his  open  sluice 

Lets  his  soul  run  for  nought.  G.  Herbert 

Of  all  men  a  philosopher  should  be  no  swearer  -. 
for  an  oath,  which  is  the  end  of  controversies  in 
law,  cannot  determine  any  here,  where  reason  only 
must  induce.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  our  most  refined  swearers,  thai 
the  same  oath  or  curse  cannot,  consistently  with 
true  politeness,  be  repeated  above  nine  times  in  the 
same  company  by  the  same  person.— Swift,  Polite 
Conversation. 

Swearing,    verbal  abs.       Act   of  one   who 

swears ;  act  of  declaring  upon  oath ;  ac 
or  practice  of  using  profane  oaths. 

Because  of  swearing  the  land  mourneth.  — 
Jeremiah,  xxiii.  10. 

We  shall  have  old  swearing 
That  they  did  give  the  rings  away  to  men  : 
But  we'll  outface  them,  and  outs  wear  them  too. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv. 
All  those  sayings  will  I  over-swear, 
And  all  those  swearings  keep  as  true  in  soul, 
As  doth  that  orbed  continent  the  fire 
That  severe  day  from  night. 

Id.,  Twelfth  Night,  v.  1 

Sweat,  s.     [A.S.  swat  =  sweat,  also  blood.] 

1.  Matter  evacuated  at  the  pores  by  heat  o 
labour. 

Sioeat  is  salt  in  taste ;  for  that  part  of  the  nourish 
incut  which  is  fresh  and  sweet,  turneth  into  blooi 
and  flesh  ;  and  the  sweat  is  that  part  which  is  ex 
cerned.— Bacon. 

Some  insensible  effluvium,  exhaling  out  of  th 
stone,  comes  to  be  checked  and  condensed  by  th 
air  on  the  superficies  of  it,  as  it  happens  to  sweat  o 
the  skins  of  animals. — Boyle. 

Soft  on  the  flowery  herb  I  found  me  laid 
In  balmy  sweat.       Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  25 

When  Lucilius  brandishes  his  pen, 
And  flashes  in  the  face  of  guilty  men, 
A  cold  sweat  stands  in  drops  on  every  part, 
And  rage  succeeds  to  tears,  revenge  to  smart. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  i.  25 

Sweat  is  produced  by  changing  the  balance  b 
tween  the  fluids  and  solids,  in  which  health  consist 
so  as  that  projectile  motion  of  the  fluids  overcom 
the  resistance  of  the  solids. — Arbuthnot. 

2.  Labour  ;  toil ;  drudgery. 

This  painful  labour  of  abridging  was  not  easy,  bi 
a  matter  of  sweat  and  watching.— 2  Maccabees  ii.  2 

The  fleld 
To  labour  calls  us,  now  with  sweat  imposed. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  17 
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What  from  Jonson's  oil  and  sweat  did  flow, 
Or  what  more  easy  nature  did  bestow  , 

On  Shakspeare's  gentler  muse,  m  thee  full  grown 


n  Mr.  John  Fletcher's  Works. 
.  Evaporation  of  moisture. 

Beans  give  in  the  mow ;  and  therefore  those  that 
are  to  be  kept  are  not  to  be  thrashed  till  March, 
that  they  have  had  a  thorough  sweat  in  the  mow.— 
Mortimer,  Husbandry. 
weat.  v.  n.     [A.S.  swcetan.] 
.  Be  moist  on  the  body  with  heat  or  labour* 

Let  them  be  free,  marry  them  to  your  heirs; 
Why  sweat  they  under  burdens  P 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 
Mistress  Page  at  the  door,  sweating  and  blowing, 
and  looking  wildly,  would  needs  speak  with  you.—' 
Id.,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iii.  3. 

When  he  was  brought  again  to  the  bar,  to  hear 
His  knell  rung  out,  his  judgment,  he  was  stirr'd 
With  such  an  agony,  he  sweat  extremely. 

Id.,  Henry  VIII.  11. 1. 
A  young  tall  squire 

Did  from  the  camp  at  first  before  him  go ; 
At  first  he  did,  but  scarce  could  follow  straight, 
Sweating  beneath  a  shield's  unruly  weight. 

Cowley,  Davideis. 
.  Toil;  labour;  drudge. 

How  the  drudging  goblin  swet 
To  earn  his  cream  bowl  duly  set ; 
When  in  one  night,  ere  glimpse  of  morn, 
His  shadowy  flail  hath  tnresh'd  the  corn 
That  ten  day  labourers  could  not  end. 

Milton,  L'Allegro,lQ5.' 
Our  author,  not  content  to  see 
That  others  write  as  carelessly  as  he ; 
Though  he  pretends  not  to  make  things  complete, 
Yet,  to  please  you,  he'd  have  the  poets  sweat. 

Waller. 
}.  Emit  moisture. 

Wainscots  w'tii  sweat  so  that  they  run  with  water. 
—Bacon. 
Sweat,  v.  a. 
.  Emit  as  sweat. 

Grease  that's  sweaten 
From  the  murderer's  gibbet,  throw 
Into  the  flame.  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

For  him  the  rich  Arabia  sweats  her  gum.  Dryden. 

2.  Make  to  sweat. 

3.  Exhaust,  or  get  the  utmost  out  of  any- 
thing :  ('To  sweat  a  guinea,'  or  'a  sovereign,' 
is  to  reduce  it  to  the  minimum  weight  at 
which  it  can  pass,  and  save  the  gold  thus 
obtained). 

Sweater,  s.     One  who  sweats,  or  makes  to 
sweat. 

1.  Street  ruffian  of  the  time  of  Queen  Anne. 

These  sweaters  . . .  seem  to  me  to  have  at  present 
but  a  rude  kind  of  discipline  amongst  them,— Addi- 
son,  Spectator,  no.  332. 

2.  Middleman  between  slopsellers  and  work- 
ing tailors.    Colloquial. 

Sweating,  s. 

\ .  Act  of  making  to  sweat. 
2.  Moisture  emitted. 

In   cold  evenings   there  will  be  a  moisture  or 
sweating  upon  the  stool. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 
Used  adjectivally. 

About  this  time  in  autumn,  there  reigned  in  the 
city  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  a  disease  then 
new;  which,  of  the  accidents  and  manner  thereof, 
they  called  the  sweating  sickness. — Bacon,  History 
of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 
Sweaty,  adj. 
\ .  Covered  with  sweat ;  moist  with  sweat. 

The  rabblement  hooted  and  clapped  their  chopped 
hands,  and  threw  up  their  sweaty  night-caps. — 
Sliakespear,  Julius  C<esar,  i.  2. 

A  sweaty  reaper  from  his  tillage  brought 
First-fruits,  the  green  ear,  and  the  yellow  sheaf. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  434. 

'Tis  perhaps  a  pity, 

When  Nature  wears  the  gown  that  doth  become  her, 

To  lose  those  best  months  in  a  sweaty  city.  : 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  siii.  48. 

2.  Consisting  of  sweat. 

And  then,  so  nice,  and  so  genteel, 
Such  cleanliness  from  head  to  heel ; 
No  humours  gross,  or  frowsy  steams, 
No  noisome  wind's,  or  sweaty  streams.  Swift. 

3.  Laborious;  toilsome. 

Those  who  labour 

The  sweaty  forge,  who  edge  the  crooked  scythe, 
Bend  stubborn  steel,  and  harden  gleaming  armour. 
Acknowledge  Vulcan's  aid. 

Prior,  First  Hymn  of  Callimachus,  84. 

Sweep,  v.  a.   pret.    and  part.  pass,  swept. 

[A.S.  swapan,  sweopan.~\ 
1.  Drive  away,  or  cleanse,  with  a  besom. 
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What  woman,  having  ten  pieces  of  silver,  if  she 
lose  one,  doth  not  sweep  the  house,  and  seek  dili- 
gently till  she  find  it  ?—Luke,  xv.  8. 

2.  Drive  or  carry  off  with  celerity  and  vio 
lence. 

The  river  of  Kishon  swept  them  away.— Judges, 
v.21. 

Though  I  could, 

With  barefaced  power,  sweep  him  from  my  sight, 
And  bid  my  will  avouch  it ;  yet  I  must  not. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  1. 

The  blustering  winds  striving  for  victory,  swept 
the  snow  from  off  the  tops  of  those  high  mountains, 
and  cast  it  down  unto  the  plains  in  such  abun- 
dance, that  the  Turks  lay  as  men  buried  alive. — 
Knottes,  History  of  the  Turks. 

Flying  bullets  now 
To  execute  his  rage  appear  too  slow ; 
They  miss  or  sweep  but  common  souls  away ; 
For  such  a  loss  Opdam  his  life  must  pay.       Waller. 

I  have  already  swept  the  stakes,  and  with  the 
common  good  fortune  of  prosperous  gamesters  can 
be  content  to  sit. — Dryden. 

My  looking  is  the  fire  of  pestilence, 
That  sweeps  at  once  the  people  and  the  prince. 

Id.,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  418. 

Is  this  the  man  who  braves  me  ? 
Who  bids  my  age  make  way,  drives  me  before  him 
To  the  world's  ridge,  and  sweeps  me  off  like  rubbish  ? 
Id.,  All  for  Love,  ii.  1. 
Fool !  time  no  change  of  motion  knows ; 
With  equal  speed  the  torrent  flows 

To  sweep  fame,  power,  and  wealth  away: 
The  past  is  all  by  death  possest, 
And  frugal  fate  that  guards  the  rest, 

By  giving,  bids  them  live,  to-day.  Fenton. 

A  duke,  holding  in  a  great  many  hands,  drew  a 
huge  heap  of  gold ;  but  never  observed  a  sharper, 
who  under  his  arm  swept  a  great  deal  of  it  into  his 
hat.— Swift. 

3.  Pass  over  with  celerity  and  force. 

Then  sweep  they  the  blue  waves. 

May,  Translation  of  the  Pharsalia 
of  Lucan,  b.  iii. 

4.  Rub  over. 

Their  long  descending  train, 
With  rubies  edged  and  sapphires,  swept  the  plain. 
Dryden,  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  165. 

5.  Strike  with  a  long  stroke. 

Descend,  ye  nine ;  descend,  and  sing ; 
The  breathing  instruments  inspire, 
Wake  into  voice  each  silent  string, 
And  sweep  the  sounding  lyre. 

Pope,  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day, 

6.  Carry  with  pomp. 

Let  frantick  Talbot  triumph  for  a  while, 
And,  like  a  peacock,  sweep  alontr  his  tail. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iii.  3. 
Sweep,  v.  n. 

1.  Pass  with  violence,  tumult,  or  swiftness. 

Haste  me  to  know  it,  that  I  with  wings  as  swift 
As  meditation  or  the  thoughts  of  love 
May  sweep  to  my  revenge.  Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  5. 

Cowen  in  her  course 
Tow'rds  the  Sabrinian  shores,  as  sweeping  from  her 

source, 
Takes  Towa.  Drayton. 

2.  Pass  with  pomp ;  pass  with  an  equal  mo- 
tion. 

She  sweeps  it  through  the  court  with  troops  of 

ladies, 

More  like  an  empress  than  Duke  Humphrey's  wife. 
Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  i.  3. 

In  gentle  dreams  I  often  will  be  by, 
And  sweep  along  before  your  closing  eye.      Dryden. 

The  giant  seems  seated  on  the  brow  of  the  moun- 
tain, the  different  shades  of  the  cloud  appear  to 
form  a  white  robe  that  sweeps  over  its  vast  breast 
and  limbs ;  it  seems  to  gaze  with  a  steady  face  upon 
the  city  below,  to  point  with  one  hand,  as  thou 
sayest,  over  its  glittering  seats,  and  to  raise  the 
other  (dost  thou  note  it?)  towards  the  higher 
heaven.— Lord  Lytton,  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  b.  iii. 
ch.  ii. 
Sweep,  x. 

1.  Act  of  sweeping. 

2.  Compass  of  any  violent  or  continued  mo- 
tion. 

A  door  drags  when  by  its  ill  hanging  on  its  hinges, 
or  by  the  ill  boarding  of  the  room,  the  bottom  edge 
of  the  door  rides  in  its  sweep  upon,  the  floor. — 
Moxon,  Mechanical  Exercises. 

A  torrent  swell'd 

With  wintry  tempests,  that  disdains  all  mounds, 
Breaking  away  impetuous,  and  involves 
Within  its  sweep,  trees,  houses,  men.  Philips. 

3.  Violent  and  general  destruction. 

In  countries  subject  to  great  epidemical  sweeps, 
men  may  live  very  long;  but  where  the  proportion 
of  the  chronical  distemper  is  great,  it  is  not  likely 
to  be  so.— Graunt. 

4.  Direction  of  any  motion  not  rectilinear. 

Having  made  one  incision  a  little  circularly,  begin 
a  second,  bringing  it  with  an  opposite  sweep  to  meet 
the  other. — Sharp. 
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5.  Range. 

Hooke . . .  had  a  remarkable  quickness  and  fer- 
tility of  mechanical  invention,  and  his  speculations 
ranged  over  the  whole  field  of  natural  history  and 
natural  philosophy,  from  the  minutest  disclosures 
of  the  microscope  to  beyond  the  farthest  sweep  of 
the  telescope.— Craik,  History  of  English  Litera- 
ture, vol.ii.  p.  158. 

6.  See  extract. 

Sweeps  [is]  a  name  given  to  the  large  oars  used 
on  board  ships  of  war,  in  a  calm,  either  to  assist  the 
rudder  in  turning  them  round,  or  to  increase  the 
ship's  velocity  in  a  chase.— Falconer,  Nautical  Dic- 
tionary. (Burney.) 

Sweeper.  s.  One  who,  that  which,  sweeps  : 
(chiefly  used  as  the  second  element  in  a 
compound,  as,  'chimney-sweeper,'  '•cross- 
ing-sweeper '). 

Sweeping:,  part.  adj.  Moving,  or  driving, 
as  with  a  sweep. 

A  poor  man  that  oppresseth  the  poor,  is  like  a 
sweeping  rain  which  leaveth  no  food.— Proverbs, 
xxviii.  3. 

Before  tempestuous  winds  arise, 
The  seeming  stars  fall  headlong  from  the  skies ; 
Stars  shooting  through  the  darkness  gild  the  night 
With  sweeping  glories  and  long  trails  of  light. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  i.  501. 
Nor  always  errs ;  for  oft  the  gauntlet  draws 
A  sweeping  stroke  along  the  crackling  jaws. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  v.  581. 
When  we  were  alone,  Dawton  said  to  me, '  We  are 

in  great  despair  at  the  motion  upon  the ,  to  be 

made  in  the  Lower  House.  We  have  not  a  single 
person  whom  we  can  depend  upon  for  the  sweeping 
and  convincing  answer  we  ought  to  make.' — Lord 
Lytton,  Pelham. 

Sweeping1,  verbal  abs. 

1.  Act  of  one  who,  that  which,  sweeps;  re- 
sult of  such  act. 

He  spake  of  virtue :  not  the  gods 
More  purely,  when  they  wish  to  charm. 
Pallas  and  Juno  sitting  by : 
And  with  a  sweeping  of  the  arm, 
And  a  lack-lustre  dead-blue  eye, 
Devolved  his  rounded  periods. 

2.  Plural.     That  which  is  swept  away. 

Should  this  one  broomstick  enter  the  scene,  co- 
vered with  dust,  though  the  sweepings  of  the  finest 
lady's  chamber,  we  should  despise  its  vanity.  — 
Swift,  Meditation  on  a  Broomstick. 

Slaves,  the  chance  sweepings  of  every  conquered 
country,  shoals  of  Africans,  Sardinians.  Asiatics, 
Illyriaiis,  and  others,  made  up  the  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Italian  peninsula.— Sir  E.  Creasy,  The 
Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World,  The  Victory 
of  Arminius.  . 

Sweepnet.  *.  Net  that  takes  in  a  great 
compass. 

She  was  a  sweepnet  for  the  Spanish  ships,  which 
happily  fell  into  her  net.— Camden. 

Sweepstake,  s.  Originally  perhaps  a  game 
at  cards  :  (now  applied,  in  the  plural  form, 
to  the  whole  that  is  staked  or  wagered  by 
a  certain  number  of  betters ;  a  common 
phrase  at  horse-races). 

Is't  writ  in  your  revenge, 

That  sweepstake  you  will  draw  both  friend  and  foe, 
Winner  and  loser  P  Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iv.  5. 

The  house  of  commons  were  resolved  to  practise 
on  the  church  by  little  and  little,  and  at  the  last  to 
play  at  sweepstake,  and  take  all  together.— Heylin, 
History  of  the  Presbyterians,  p.  439. 
Used  adjectivally. 

Here  are  the  cards,  what  shall  we  play  at  ?— At 
trumpe?— Let  that  be  for  old  men.— Less  will  the 
play  of  chilindron  like  you.— That  is  for  women  by 
the  flre  side.— It  is  not,  but  that  you  will  not  have 
any  game  of  vertue  but  sweep-stake  pluy.—Minsheu, 
Spanish  Dictionary,  Dialogue,  p.  25 :  1699. 

Sweepwasher.  *.     See  extract. 

Sweepwasher  is  the  person  who  extracts  from  the 
sweepings,  potsherds,  &c.,  of  refineries  of  silver  and 
gold,  the  small  residuum  of  precious  metal. — Ure, 
Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Sweepy.  adj. 

I     ~ 


Passing  with   great  speed  and  violence 
over  a  great  compass  at  once. 

They  rush  along,  the  rattling  woods  give  way, 
The  branches  bend  before  their  sweepy  sway. 

Dryden. 

2.  Wavy. 

Behind 
The  sweepy  crest  hung  floating  in  the  wind. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Iliad. 

3.  Strutting;  drawn  out. 

Behold  their  swelling  dugs ;  the  sweepy  weight 
Of  ewes,  that  sink  beneath  their  milky  freight. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid. 
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Sweet,  adj.    [A.S.  «»«/.] 

1.  Pleasing  to  any  sense. 

Sweet  expresses  the  pleasant  perceptions  of  almost 
every  sense :  sugar  is  meet,  but  it  hath  not  the  same 
sweetness  as  musick;  nor  hath  musick  the  sweet- 
ness of  a  rose,  and  a  sweet  prospect  differs  from 
them  all :  nor  yet  have  any  of  these  the  same  sweet- 
ness as  discourse,  counsel,  or  meditation  hath ;  yet 
the  royal  psalmist  saith  of  a  man,  We  took  sweet 
counsel  together;  and  of  God,  My  meditation  of  him 
shall  be  sweet.— Watts. 

2.  Luscious  to  the  taste. 

This  honey  tasted  still  is  ever  sweet. 

Sir  J  Davits. 

3.  Fragrant  to  the  smell. 

Balm  his  foul  head  with  warm  distilled  waters, 
And  burn  sweet  wood  to  make  the  lodging  sweet. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew, 

induction,  sc.  1. 

Where  a  rainbow  hangeth  over  or  toucheth,  there 
breatheth  a  sweet  smell ;  for  that  this  happeneth 
but  in  certain  matters  which  have  some  sweetness 
which  the  dew  of  the  rainbow  draweth  forth.— 
Bacon. 

Shred  very  small  with  thime.  sweet  marjoram,  and 
a  little  winter  savoury.—/.  Walton,  Complete  Angler. 

The  balmy  zephyrs,  silent  since  her  death. 
Lament  the  ceasing  of  a  sweeter  breath. 
.    _,  .    .  Pope,  Pastorals,  Winter. 

4.  Melodious  to  the  ear. 

The  dulcimer,  all  organs  of  sweet  stop. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  596. 
Her  speech  is  graced  with  sweeter  sound 
Than  in  another's  song  is  found.  Waller. 

No  more  the  streams  their  murmurs  shall  forbear 
A  sweeter  musick  than  their  own  to  hear ; 
But  tell  the  reeds,  and  tell  the  vocal  shore, 
Fair  Daphne's  dead,  and  musick  is  no  more. 

Pope,  Pastorals,  Winter . 

5.  Beautiful  to  the  eye. 

Heav'n  bless  thee  t 
Thou  hast  the  sweetest  face  I  ever  look'd  on. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iv.  1. 

6.  Not  salt. 

The  white  of  an  egg,  or  blood  mingled  with  salt 

water,  gathers  the  saltness,  and  maketh  the  water 

sweeter  \  this  may  be  by  adhesion.— Bacon,  Natural 

and  Experimental  History- 

The  sails  are  drunk  with  showers,  and  drop  with 

rain, 
Sweet  waters  mingle  with  the  briny  main. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Ceyx 
and  Alcyone. 

7.  Not  sour. 

Time  changeth  fruits  from  more  sour  to  more 
sweet ;  but  contrariwise  liquors,  even  those  that  are 
of  the  juice  of  fruit,  from  more  sweet  to  more  sour.— 
Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

When  metals  are  dissolved  in  acid  meustruums, 
and  the  acids  in  conjunction  with  the  metal  act 
after  a  different  manner,  so  that  the  compound  has 
a  different  taste,  much  milder  than  before,  and 
sometimes  a  sweet  one ;  is  it  not  because  the  acids 
adhere  to  the  metallick  particles,  and  thereby  lose 
much  of  their  activity  ?— Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 

8.  Mild;  soft;  gentle. 

Let  me  report  to  him 

Your  sweet  dependency,  and  you  shall  find 
A  conqu'ror  that  will  pray  in  aid  for  kindness. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  2. 
The  Pleiades  before  him  danced, 
Shedding  sweet  influence. 

Hilton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  374. 
Mercy  has,  could  Mercy's  self  be  seen, 
No  sweeter  look  than  this  propitious  queen. 

n\iller. 

9.  Grateful;  pleasing. 

Nothing  so  sweete  is  as  our  countrie's  earth, 
And  joy  of  those,  from  whom  we  claime  our  birth. 

Chapman. 
Sweet  interchange  of  hill  and  valley. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  115. 
Euryalus,  than  whom  the  Trojan  host 
No  fairer  face  or  sweeter  air  could  boast. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Jineid,  ix.  229. 

10.  Not  stale;  not  stinking:  (as,  'that  meat 
is  sweet'). 

As  the  first  element  in  a  compound. 

Sweet-smelling  flowers  and  early  elders'  bud. 

Gay,  'Mvia,  ii.  429. 

With  upon.    Affectionate ;  tender  towards. 

•  Lookye  1 '  said  Anthony  in  his  ear.  '  I  think  he 
is  sweet  upon  your  daughter.'—'  Tut,  my  good  sir,' 
said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  with  his  eyes  still  closed;  'young 
people,  young  people.  A  kind  of  cousins,  too.  No 
more  sweetness  than  is  in  that,  sir.' — '  Why,  there  is 
very  little  sweetness  in  that,  according  to  our  ex- 
perience,' roturned  Anthony.  '  Isn't  there  a  trifle 
more  here?'—'  Impossible  to  say,'  rejoined  Mr.  Peck- 
sniff. '  Quite  innmssible !  You  surprise  me.' — *  Yes, 
I  know  that/  said  the  old  man,  drily.  '  It  may  last ; 
I  mean  the  sweetness,  not  the  surprise  ;  and  it  may 
die  oB.'— Dickens,  Martin  Chuizlewit,  ch.  ii. 

Sweet,  s. 

1.  Sweetness;  something  pleasing. 
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Pluck  out 

The  multitudinous  tongue,  let  them  not  lick 
Tb.  «o*  which  is  the^poison^  Q^.^  ui 

Lore  U  a  smoke  raised  with  the  fume  of  sighs . . 


What  softer  sounds  are  these  salute  the  ear, 
From  the  large  circle  of  the  hemisphere, 
As  if  the  center  of  all  sweets  met  here !     Jf.  Jonson. 

It  every  «o«rf  and  every  grace 
Must  fly  from  that  forsaken  face.  Larew. 

11  ail !  wedded  love, 
Perpetual  fountain  of  doniestick  sweets. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ir.  759. 

Taught  to  lire 

The  easiest  war ;  nor  with  perplexing  thoughts 
To  interrupt  the  »u>»<*  of  life.  Ibid.  vui.  182. 

Now  since  the  Latian  and  the  Trojan  brood 
Hare  ta>ted  vengeance,  and  the  tweets  of  blood, 
gpeak.    Drgden,  Translation  of  the  JSneid,  vii.  759. 

Can  Ceyx  then  sustain  to  leave  his  wife. 
And  unconcern 'd  forsake  the  tweets  of  life? 

Id.,  Translation  from  Odd,  Ceyr  and  Alcyone. 

We  hare  so  great  an  abhorrence  of  pain,  that  a 
little  of  it  extinguishes  all  our  pleasures;  a  little 
bitter  minded  iu  our  cup  leares  no  relish  of  the 
gteeet.— Locke. 

Lore  had  ordained  that  it  was  Abra's  turn 
To  mix  the  tweets,  and  minister  the  urn. 

Prior,  Solomon,  ii.  367, 

« Ay,'  said  the  Egyptian.  '  I  have  promised  thee. 
But,  woman,'  he  added,  lifting  himself  upon  his 
arm,  and  (taxing  curiously  on  her  face,  'tell  me,  I 
pray  thee,  wherefore  thou  wishest  to  live  ?  What 
tweett  dost  thou  discover  in  existence?'—'  It  is  not 
life  that  is  tweet,  but  death  that  is  awful,'  replied 
the  hag,  in  a  sharp,  impressive  tone,  that  struck 
forcibly  upon  the  heart  of  the  vain  star-seer.— Lord 
Lftton,  Last  Days  of  Pompeii. 

2.  Word  of  endearment. 

Stctet .'  leave  me  here  awhile ; 
My  spirits  grow  dull,  and  fain  I  would  beguile 
The  tedious  day  with  sleep. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  in.  2. 
Wherefore  frowns  my  sweet  1 
Hare  I  too  long  been  absent  from  these  lips  ? 

IS.  Junson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy. 
8.  Perfume. 

As  in  perfumes,  composed  with  art  and  cost, 
Ti»  bard  to  say  what  scent  is  uppermost ; 
Nor  this  part  musk  or  civet  can  we  call, 
Or  amber,  but  a  rich  result  of  all : 
80  the  was  all  a  sweet.  Dryden,  Eleonora,  154. 

Flowers 

Innumerable,  by  the  soft  south-west 
Open'd,  and  irather'd  by  religious  hands, 
Rebound  their  sweets  from  th'  odoriferous  pavement. 
Prior,  Second  Hymn  of  Callimachus,  102. 

4.  Sweet,  or  home-made,  wine. 

Erery  one  knows  that,  ever  since  the  year  1699, 
we  hare  had  a  duty  of  no  less  than  36  a  barrel  upon 
all  sweets  made  for  sale  within  this  kingdom,  which 
is  so  hi»fh  a  duty  that  it  has,  in  some  measure,  en- 
tirely prevented  the  making  of  any  such  liquors  for 
•ale.— Use  and  Abuse  of  Parliaments,  ii.  868. 

Sweetbread.  s.  Pancreas,  thymus  glands, 
or  thyroid  gland,  of  the  calf. 

Nerer  tie  yourself  always  to  eat  meats  of  easy 
digesture,  as  veal,  pullets,  or  sweetbreads.— Harvey, 
Discourse  of  Consumptions. 

When  you  roast  a  breast  of  veal,  remember  your 
sweetheart,  the  butler,  loves  a  sweetbread.— Swift, 
Advice  to  Servants. 
Our  Cumberland's    sweetbread  its  place  shall 

obtain; 
And  Douglas  is  pudding  substantial  and  plain. 

Goldsmith,  Retaliation. 

Sweetbriar.  t.  Native  species  of  rose;  Rosa 
spinosissima ;  eglantine :  (though  in  a 
well-known  line  of  Milton's  that  term  is 
applied  to  the  honeysuckle). 

For  March  there  come  violets  . . .  and  peach-tree 
in  blossom,  the  cornelian-tree  in  blossom,  and  sweet- 
briar.— hacon.  Essays,  Of  Gardens, 

To  hear  the  lark  begin  his  flight, 
And,  singing,  startle  the  dull  night 
From  hw  watchtower  in  the  skies, 
Till  the  dappled  dawn  doth  rue; 
Then  to  come  in  spite  of  sorrow, 
And  at  my  window  bid  good-morrow, 
Through  the  tweetbriar  or  the  vine, 
Or  the  twisted  eglantine.        Hilton,  L'A  llegro  41 
w  here  frequent  tufts  of  sweetbriar,  box,  or  thorn 
Steal  on  the  greensward. 

Mason,  English  Garden,  iv.  197. 
Sweeten,  v.  a. 
1.  Make  sweet, 
a.  As  a  scent. 

The  world  the  garden  is,  she  is  the  flower 
That  sweetens  all  the  place ;  she  is  the  guest 
Of  rarest  price.  gir  P  Sidney 

Here  is  the  smell  of  the  blood  still :  alfthe  per-' 
of  Arabia  will  not  sweeten  this  little  hand.— 
Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  1. 

Give  me  an  ounce  of  civet,  good  apothecary,  to 
tteeeten  my  imagination.— Id.,  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 
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With  fairest  flowers,  Fidele, 
I'll  sweeten  thy  sad  grave.  .    „ 

Shakespear,  Cymoeline,  iv.  /. 

b.  As  a  flavour ;  in  the  first  extract  opposed 
to  salt,  its  more  usual  opposite  being  sour 

and  bitter. 

All  kindnesses  descend  upon  such  a  temper,  as 
rivers  of  fresh  waters  falling  into  the  main  sea; 
the  sea  swallows  them  all,  but  is  not  changed  or 
sweetened  by  them.— South,  Sermons. 

Be  humbly  minded,  know  your  post ; 
Sweeten  your  tea,  and  watch  your  toast.         Nwtft. 

2.  Make  less  painful. 

She,  the  sweetness  of  my  heart,  even  sweetens  the 
death  which  her  sweetness  brought  upon  me.— Air 
P.  Sidney. 

Thou  shalt  secure  her  helpless  sex  from  harms, 
And  she  thy  cares  will  sweeten  with  her  charms. 

Dryden,  State  of  Innocence,  n.  1. 

Interest  of  state  and  change  of  circumstances 
may  have  sweetened  these  reflections  to  the  politer 
sort,  but  impressions  are  not  so  easily  worn  out  of 
the  minds  of  the  vulgar.— Addison. 

Thy  mercy  sweeten' d  every  soil, 
Made  every  region  please ; 
The  hoary  Alpine  hills  it  warm  d, 
And  smooth'd  the  Tyrrhene  seas.  Id. 

3.  Palliate;  reconcile. 

These  lessons  may  be  gilt  and  sweetened  as  we 
order  pills  and  potions,  so  as  to  take  off  the  disgust 
of  the  remedy.— Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

4.  Make  grateful  or  pleasing. 

I  would  have  my  love 
Angry  sometimes,  to  sweeten  off  the  rest 
Of  her  behaviour. 

IS.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy,  n.  3. 

Devotion  softens  his  heart,  enlightens  his  mind, 

sweetens  his  temper,  and  makes  everything  that 

comes  from  him  instructive,  amiable,  and  affecting. 

— Law. 

5.  Soften  ;  make  delicate. 

Correggio  has  made  his  memory  immortal,  by  the 
strength  he  has  given  to  his  figures,  and  by  sweeten- 
ing his  lights  and  shadows,  and  melting  them  into 
each  other  so  happily,  that  they  are  even  imper- 
ceptible.— Dryden,  Translation  of  Dufresnoy's  Art 
of  Painting. 

Sweeten,  v.  n.     Grow  sweet. 

When-  a  wasp  hath  bitten  in  a  grape,  or  any  fruit, 
it  will  sweeten  nastily. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Expe- 
rimental History. 

Sweetener,  s. 

1.  One  who,  that  which,  sweetens  ;  one  who 
palliates ;  one  who  represents  things  ten- 
derly. 

But  you  who,  till  your  fortune 's  made, 
Must  be  a  sweetener  by  your  trade, 
Must  swear  he  never  meant  us  ill.  Swift. 

Those  softeners,  sweeteners,  and  compounders, 
shake  their  heads  so  strongly,  that  we  can  hear  their 
pockets  jingle.— Id. 

2.  That  which  contemperates  acrimony. 

Powder  of  crab's  eyes  and  claws,  and  burnt  egg- 
shells, are  prescribed  ais  sweeteners  of  any  sharp 
humours. — Sir  W.  Temple. 

Sweetheart,  s.  [see  last  extract.]    Lover  or 
mistress. 

Mistress,  retire  yourself 
Into  some  covert ;  take  your  sweetheart's  hat 
And  pluck  o'er  your  brows. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 

Sweetheart,  your  colour,  I  warrant  you,  is  as  red 
as  any  rose.— Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  ii.  4. 

One  thing,  sweetheart,  I  will  ask, 
Take  me  for  a  new-fashion'd  mask.          Cleaveland. 

A  wench  was  wringing  her  hands  and  crying; 
she  had  newly  parted  with  her  sweetheart.— Sir  R. 
L'Estrange. 

She  interprets  all  your  dreams  for  these  ; 
Foretells  the  estate,  when  the  rich  uncle  dies, 
And  sees  a  sweetheart  in  the  sacrifice. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  vi.  707. 

Sweetheart,  with  a  single  accent,  and  that  on  the 
first  syllable,  is  one  thing.  Swe6t  heart  with  two 
accents  at  par  is  another.  The  difference  between 
two  separate  words  and  a  single  word  made  up 
of  two  has  been  shown  elsewhere;  and  the  only 
question  that  now  remains  is  whether  sweettteart 
be  an  ordinary  compound,  or  a  derivative,  like  up- 
most and  others,  i.  e.  a  derivative  wearing  the  garb 
of  a  compound.  It  may  be  either,  it  may=heart 
+sweet,  just  as  black  bird=bird+black,or  it  may= 
sweet+art  (as  in  braggart).  In  favour  of  this  view 
is  the  German  liebhart;  a  word  with  the  same 
meaning.  In  the  Low  German,  this  would  be  a 
possible  compound  •.  inasmuch  as,  in  Low  German, 
hart= heart.  In  High  German,  however,  the  word 
is  herz— and  herz  can  scarcely  give  such  a  com- 
pound as  liebhart.— Dr.  R.  G.  Latham,  The  English 
Language. 
Sweeting,  .v. 
1.  Sweet  luscious  apple. 

A  child  will  chuse  a  sweeting  because  it  is  pre- 
sently fair  and  pleasant,  and  refuse  a  runnet,  because 
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it  is  then  green,  hard,  and  sour.— Ascham,  School- 
master. 
2.  Word  of  endearment ;  sweet. 

Trip  no  further,  pretty  sweeting ; 
Journeys  end  in  lovers  meeting. 

Shakes-pear,  Twelfth  Night,  11. 3,  song. 

Sweetish,  adj.     Somewhat  sweet. 

They  esteemed  that  blood   pituitous   naturally, 

which  abounded  with  an    exceeding   quantity  of 

sweetish  chyle.— Sir  J.  Flayer. 

Sweetisbness.    s.     Attribute   suggested  by 

Sweetish;    quality  of   being  somewhat 

sweet. 

Tar-water  .  .  .  may  extract  from  the  clay  a  fade 
sweetishness,  offensive  to  the  palate.— Bishop  Berke* 
ley,  Fart/ier  Thoughts  on  Tar-  Water. 

Sweetly,   adv.    In  a  sweet  manner;  with 

sweetness. 

Like  the  best  wine  for  my  beloved,  that  goeth  down 
sweetly.— Son g  of  Solomon,  vii.  9. 

He  bore  his  great  commission  in  his  look  ; 
But  sweetly  temper'd  awe,  and  soften'dall  he  spoke. 

Dryden. 

No  poet  ever  sweetly  sung, 
Unless  he  were  like  Phoebus  young ; 
Nor  ever  nymph  inspired  to  rhyme, 
Unless  like  Venus  in  her  prime.  Swift. 

Sweetmeat,  s.  Delicacies  made  of  fruits 
preserved  with  sugar. 

Mopsa,  as  glad  of  sweetmeats  to  go  of  such  an 
errand,  quickly  returned.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Why  all  the  charges  of  the  nuptial  feast, 
Wine  and  desserts,  and  sweetmeats  to  digest  ? 

Dryden. 

There  was  plenty,  but  the  dishes  were  ill  sorted ; 
whole  pyramids  of  sweetmeats  for  boys  and  women, 
but  little  solid  meat  for  men.— Id. 

Make  your  transparent  sweetmeats  truly  nice, 
"With  Indian  sugar  and  Arabian  spice. 

King,  Art  of  Cookery. 

If  a  child  cries  for  any  unwholesome  fruit,  you 
purchase  his  quiet  by  giving  him  a  less  hurtful 
sweetmeat :  this  may  preserve  his  health,  but  spoils 
his  mind.— Locke. 

At  a  lord-mayor's  feast,  the  sweetmeats  do  not 
make  appearance  till  people  are  cloyed  with  beef 
and  mutton.— Addison. 

They  are  allowed  to  kiss  the  child  at  meeting  and 
parting ;  but  a  professor,  who  always  stands  by,  will 
not  suffer  them  to  bring  any  presents  of  toys,  or 
sweetmeats.— Swift. 

Giannetazzi,  an  Italian  Jesuit,  celebrated  for  his 
Latin  poetry,  has  composed  two  volumes  of  poems 
on  fishing  and  navigation.  Fracastor  has  written 
delicately  on  an  indelicate  subject,  his  syphilis.  Le 
Brun  wrote  a  delectable  poem  on  sweetmeats ;  an- 
other writer  on  mineral  waters,  and  a  third  on 
printing,  Vida  pleases  with  his  silkworms  and  his 
chess ;  Buchanan  is  ingenious  with  his  sphere.  Ma- 
lapert has  aspired  to  catch  the  winds ;  the  philo- 
sophic Huet  amused  himself  with  salt,  and  again 
with  tea.  —  /.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of  Literature, 
Philosophical  Descriptive  Poems, 

Sweetness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Sweet;  quality  of  being  sweet  in  any  of 
its  senses;  fragrance;  melody;  luscious- 
ness  ;  deliciousness ;  agreeableness  ;  de- 
lightfulness  ;  gentleness  of  manners ;  mild- 
ness of  aspect. 

She,  the  siveetness  of  my  heart,  even  sweetening 
the  death  which  her  sweetness  brought  upon  me. — 
Sir  P.  Sidney. 

The  right  form,  the  true  figure,  the  natural  co- 
lour that  is  fit  and  due  to  the  dignity  of  a  man,  to 
the  beauty  of  a  woman,  to  the  sweetness  of  a  young 
babe. — Ascham. 

O  our  lives'  sweetness ! 

That  we  the  pain  of  death  would  hourly  bear, 
Bather  than  die  at  once. 

Sliakespear,  King  Lear,  v.  3. 
"Where  a  rainbow  toucheth,  there  breatheth  forth 
a  sweet  smell :  for  this  happeneth  but  in  certain 
matters,  which  have  in  themselves  some  sweetness, 
which  the  gentle  dew  of  the  rainbow  draweth  forth. 
— Bacon. 

Whosoever  obeys  the  laws  of  Jesus,  bears  with  the 
infirmities  of  his  relatives  and  society,  seeks  with 
sweetness  to  remedy  what  is  ill,  and  to  prevent  what 
it  may  produce,  and  throws  water  upon  a  spark.— 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Great  Exemplar,  pt.  iii.  disc.  xv. 
When,  like  committed  linnets,  I 
With  shriller  throat  shall  sing 
The  sweetness,  mercy,  majesty, 

And  glories  of  my  king ; 
"When  I  shall  voice  aloud  how  good 

He  is,  how  great  should  be ; 
Enlarged  winds  that  curl  the  flood 
Know  no  such  liberty. 

Lovelace,  To  Altheea,  from  prison. 
His  sweetness  of  carriage  is   very   particularly 
remembered  by  his  contemporaries.— Bishop  Fell. 

Serene  and  clear  harmonious  Horace  flows, 
With  sweetness  not  to  be  exprest  in  prose. 

Lord  Roscommon. 
Suppose  two  authors  equally  sweet,  there  is  a 
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great  distinction  to  be  made  in  sweetness:  as  in 
that  of  sugar  and  that  of  honey.— Dryden. 

This  old  man's  talk,  though  honey  flow'd 
In  every  word,  would  now  lose  all  its  sweetness. 

Addison,  Goto. 

Praise  the  easy  vigour  of  a  line, 
Where  Denham's  strength  and  Waller's  sweetness 
join.  Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  ii.  SCO. 

A  man  of  good  education,  excellent  understand- 
ing, and  exact  taste;  these  qualities  are  adorned 
with  great  modesty  and  a  most  amiable  sweetness  of 
tern  per .— Swift . 

Dr.  Johnson  applied  himself  to  the  Dutch  language 
but  a  few  years  before  his  death.  The  Marquis  de 
Saint  Aulaire,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  began  to  court 
the  Muses,  and  they  crowned  him  with  their  fresh- 
est flowers.  The  verses  of  this  French  Anacreon 
are  full  of  fire,  delicacy,  and  sweetness.— I.  Disraeli, 
Curiosities  of  Literature,  The  Progress  of  Old  Age 
in  New  Studies. 

(See,  also,  under  Sweet  on.) 

Sweetwililam.    s.      Garden    plant  of  the 
genus  Dianthus, 

Sweet-william,  sops-in-wine,  the  campion,  and  to 

these 
Some  lavender  they  put. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  xv. 
Sweetwood.  s.     In  Botany.     See  extract. 

The  sweetwood  of  Jamaica,  a  hard,  yellow,  durable 
wood,  belongs  to  Oreodaphne  exaltata. — Line/ley,  The 
Vegetable  Kingdom. 

Sweetwort.  s.   Infusion  of  malt  for  brewing. 
Swell,  v.  n.  pass.  part,  swollen.  [A.S.swellan.] 

1.  Grow  bigger;    grow  turgid;  extend  the 
parts. 

I  will  help  every  one  from  him  that  swelleth 
against  him,  and  will  set  him  at  rest.— Psalms,  xii.  6. 

This  iniquity  shall  be  as  a  breach  ready  to  fall, 
swelling  out  in  a  high  wall. — Isaiah,  xxx.  13. 

That  same  dew  which  sometime  on  the  buds 
Was  wont  to  swell  like  round  and  orient  pearls, 
Stood  now  within  the  pretty  flowret's  eyes 
Like  tears  that  did  their  own  disgrace  bewail. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  iv.  1. 

Here  he  comes,  swelling  like  a  turkey-cock. — 
Id.,  Henry  V.  v.  1. 

The  hearts  of  princes  kiss  obedience, 
So  much  they  love  it ;  but  to  stubborn  spirits 
They  swell  and  grow  as  terrible  as  storms. 

Id.,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  1. 

In  all  things  else  above  our  humble  fate, 
Tour  equal  mind  yet  swells  not  into  state. 

Dryden,  To  the  Lord  Chancellor  Hyde.133. 

2.  Implying  commonly  a  notion  of  something 
wrong. 

Immoderate  valour  swells  into  a  fault. — Addison. 
Swell,  v.  a, 

1.  Cause  to  rise  or  increase ;  make  tumid. 

Wind,  blow  the  earth  into  the  sea, 
Or  swell  the  curled  waters  'bove  the  main. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  1. 

You  who  supply  the  ground  with  seeds  of  grain, 
And  you  who  swell  those  seeds  with  kindly  rain. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  i.  28. 

In  order  to  swell  their  numbers,  it  became  the 
practice  to  admit  all  who  came  to  reside  within  their 
walls  to  the  rights  of  burghership,  even  though  they 
were  villeins  appurtenant  to  the  soil  of  a  master 
from  whom  they  had  escaped.— Hallam,  View  of  the 
State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  pt.  ii.  ch.  ii. 

2.  Aggravate ;  heighten. 

It  is  low  ebb  with  his  accuser,  when  such  pecca- 
dilloes are  put  to  swell  the  charge.— Bishop  Atter- 
bury. 

3.  Raise  to  arrogance. 

All  these  miseries  proceed  from  the  same  natural 
causes  which  have  usually  attended  kingdoms  swol- 
len with  long  plenty,  pride,  and  excess.— Lord  Cla- 
rendon, History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

The  king  of  men,  who,  swoln  with  pride, 
Refused  his  presents,  and  his  prayers  deny'd. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  First  Book  of  the 

Iliad,  13. 
Swell,  s. 

1.  Extension  of  bulk. 

The  swan's  down  feather, 
That  stands  upon  the  swell  at  full  of  tide, 
And  neither  way  inclines. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  2. 

2.  Fluctuating  motion  of  the  sea,  after  the 
expiration  of  a  storm  ;  also,  the  surf. 

•Swell  generally  denotes  a  heavy  and  continued 
agitation  of  the  waves,  rolling  in  any  particular 
direction,  as  '  There  is  a  great  swell  setting  into  the 
bay.'  It  is,  however,  more  particularly  applied  to 
the  fluctuating  motion  of  the  sea,  which  remains 
after  a  storm.  —  falconer,  Nautical  Dictionary. 
(Burney.) 

3.  Dandy.     Slang. 

At  the  ball,  my  eldest  girl  danced  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  found  him  very 
chatty,  though  a  bit  of  a  swell,— Theodore  Hook, 
Crilbert  Gurney,  vol.  iii.  ch,  ii. 
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Swelling,  s 

1.  Tumour. 

There  is  not  a  chronical  disease  that  more  fre- 
quently introduces  the  distemper  I  am  discoursing 
of,  than  strumous  or  scrophulous  swellings  or  ulcers 
—Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

Sometimes  even  a  third  nais  is  indicated  by  the 
elongation,  swelling,  and  active  vascularity  of  the 
last  joint.— Owen,  Comparative  Anatomy,  lect.xii. 

2.  Protuberance ;  prominence. 

The  superficies  of  such  plates  are  not  even,  but 
have  many  cavities  and  swellings,  which,  how  shal- 
low soever,  do  a  little  vary  the  thickness  of  the  plate 
—Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Opticks, 

3.  Effort  for  a  vent. 

My  heart  was  torn  in  pieces  to  see  the  husband 
suppressing  and  keeping  down  the  swellings  of  his 
grief.— Tatler. 

It  was  something  from  Mr.  Pickwick's  waistcoat- 
pocket,  which  chinked  as  it  was  given  into  Job's 
hand,  and  the  giving  of  which,  somehow  or  other, 
imparted  a  sparkle  to  the  eye  and  a  swelling  to  the 
heart  of  our  excellent  old  friend,  as  he  nurried 
away.— Dickens,  Pickwick  Papers,  ch.  xlii. 

Swelling:,  part.  adj.     Rising  into  a  tumour, 
or  tumidity. 

My  pity  hath  been  balm  to  heal  their  wounds, 
My  mildness  hath  allay'd  their  swelling  griefs. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iv.  8. 
O  for  a  muse  of  fire,  that  would  ascend 
The  brightest  heaven  of  invention  ! 
A  kingdom  for  a  stage,  princes  to  act, 
And  monarchs  to  behold  the  swelling  scene. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  i.  chorus. 
We  have  made  peace  of  enmity 
Between  these  swelling  wrong-incensed  peers. 

Id.,  Richard  III.  ii.  1. 
Sir  Giles  Overreach,  to  make  her  great 
In  swelling  titles,  without  touch  of  conscience, 
Will  cut  his  neighbour's  throat,  and,  I  hope,  his 
own  too. 

Massinger,  A  New  Way  to  pay  Old  Debts,  i.  1. 
Then,  as  thy  swelling  accents  rise, 
Fair  Fancy,  waking  at  the  sound, 
Shall  paint  bright  visions  to  her  raptured  eyes, 
And  waft  her  spirits  to  enchanted  ground. 

Mason,  To  an  bolus's  Harp. 
Swelt.  v.  n.      [A.S.  «M>etam  =  die;  swylt  = 
death.]     Faint ;  swoon. 

Her  dear  heart  nigh  swell : . . . 
Then  when  she  look'd  about, . . . 
She  almost  fell  again  into  a  swound. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iv.  7,  9. 
Swelt.  v.  a.    Overpower  as  with  heat ;  cause 
to  faint. 

Is  the  sun  to  be  blamed  that  the  traveller's  cloak 
swells  him  with  heat  ? — Bishop  Hatt,  Soliloquies,  74. 

Swelter,  v.  n.    Be  pained  with  heat. 
If  the  sun's  excessive  heat 

Makes  our  bodies  swelter, 
To  an  osier  hedge  we  get 

For  a  friendly  shelter.  Chalkhill. 

Swelter,  v.  a.  Parch,  or  dry  up  with  heat. 
Some  would  always  have  long  nights  and  short 
days ;  others  again  long  days  and  short  nights  ;  one 
climate  would  DO  scorched  and  sweltered  with  ever- 
lasting dog-days,  while  an  eternal  December  blasted 
another. — Bentley,  Sermons. 

Swerve,    v.  n.       [Swedish,   svarfra  =  turn  ; 
connected  with  Swarm.] 

1.  Wander;  rove. 

A  maid  thitherward  did  run, 
To  catch  her  sparrow  which  from  her  did  swerve. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  Deviate;   depart  from  rule,   custom,   or 
duty. 

The  ungodly  have  laid  a  snare  for  me ;  but  yet  I 
swerved  not  from  thy  commandments. — Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  Psalms,  cxix.  110. 

Were  I  the  fairest  youth 
That  ever  made  eye  swerve. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  8. 

There  is  a  protection  very  just  which  princes  owe 
to  their  servants,  when,  in  obedience  to  their  just 
commands,  upon  extraordinary  occasions,  in  the 
execution  of  their  trusts,  they  swerve  from  the  strict 
letter  of  the  law.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the 
Grand  Rebellion. 

Till  then  his  majesty  had  not  in  the  least  swerved 
from  that  act  of  parliament. — Ibid. 

Firm  we  subsist,  yet  possible  to  swerve. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  359. 

Many  who,  through  the  contagion  of  ill  example, 
swerve  exceedingly  from  the  rules  of  their  holy 
faith,  yet  would  upon  such  an  extraordinary  warn- 
ing be  brought  to  comply  with  them.— Bishop  At- 
terbury,  Sermons. 

3.  Ply;  bend. 

Now  their  mightiest  quell'd,  the  battle  swerved 
With  many  an  inroad  pored. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  386. 

4.  Climb  on  a  narrow  body. 
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She  fled,  returning  by  the  way  she  went, 
And  swerved  along  her  bow  with  swift  ascent. 

lirydtn 

Ten  wildings  have  I  gather'd  for  my  dear, 
Upon  the  topmost  branch  :  the  tree  wa»  high. 
Yet  nimbly  up  from  bough  to  bough  I  swerved. 

Id.,  Amaryllit,  20. 

Swerving:,  part.  adj.   In  extract,  wandering; 
roving. 

The  swerving  vines  on  the  tall  elms  prevail, 
Unhurt  by  southern  showers  or  northern  hail. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  ii.  453. 

Swerving:,    verbal  abs.      Act  of   one  who 
swerves. 

1.  Departure  from  rule,  custom,  or  duty. 

However  swerving*  are  now  and  then  incident 
into  the  course  of  nature,  nevertheless  so  constantly 
the  laws  of  nature  are  by  natural  agents  observeo, 
that  no  man  denieth,  but  those  things  which  nature 
worketh  are  wrought  always,  or,  for  the  most  part, 
after  one  and  the  same  manner.—  Hooker,  Ecclesi- 
astical Polity. 

That  which  angels  do  clearly  behold,  and  without 
any  swerving  observe,  is  a  law  celestial  and  hea- 
venly.— Ibid. 

Annihilation  in  the  course  of  nature,  defect,  and 
swerving  in  the  creature,  would  immediately  follow. 
—  Hakewill,  Apology. 

2.  Wandering;  roving, 
Swift,  adj.     [A.S.] 

J  .  Moving  far  in  a  short  time  ;  quick  ;  fleet  ; 
speedy  ;  nimble  ;  rapid. 

Thou  art  so  far  before, 
That  swiftest  wing  of  recompence  is  slow 
To  overtake  thee.  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  4. 

Men  of  war,  fit  for  the  battle,  that  would  handle 
shield  and  buckler,  and  whose  faces  were  like  the 
faces  of  lions,  and  were  as  swift  as  the  roes  upon 
the  mountains.—  1  Chronicles,  xii.  8. 

We  imitate  and  practise  to  make  swifter  motions 
than  any  out  of  other  muskets.—  .Bacon. 
To  him  with  swift  ascent  he  up  return'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  224. 
Things  that  move  so  swift  as  not  to  affect  the 
senses  distinctly,  with  several  distinguishable  dis- 
tances of  their  motion,  and  so  cause  not  any  train 
of  ideas  in  the  mind,  are  not  perceived  to  move.—* 
Locke. 

It  preserves  the  ends  of  the  bones  from  incales- 
cency,  which  they,  being  solid  bodies,  would  con- 
tract from  any  swift  motion.—  Ray. 

Swift  they  descend,  with  wing  to  wing  conjoin'd, 

Stretch  their  broad  plumes,  and  float  upon  the 

wind.  Pope. 

As  ttiejirst  element  in  a  compound. 

Yet  are  these  feet,  whose  strengthless  stay  is  numb, 
Unable  to  support  this  lump  of  clay, 
Swift-winged  with  desire  to  get  a  grave. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  ii.  5. 
Thy  stumbling  founder'd  jade  can  trot  as  high 
As  any  other  Pegasus  can  fly  ; 
So  the  dull  eel  moves  nimbler  in  the  mud, 
Thau  all  the  swift-flnn'd  racers  of  the  flood. 

Lord  Dorset. 

Clouded  in  a  deep  abyss  of  light, 
While  present,  too  severe  for  human  sight, 
Nor  staying  longer  than  one  swift-wing'd  night.' 

Prior,  Solomon,  lit  424. 

Mantiger  made  a  circle  round  the  chamber,  and 
the  swift-footed  martin  pursued  him.—  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Ready  ;  prompt. 

Let  every  man  be  sw(ft  to  hear,  slow  to  speak.— 
James,  i.  19. 

He  leading  swiftly  roll'd 
In  tangles,  and  made  intricate  seem  strait; 
To  mischief  swift.       Milton,  Paradise  Loft,  ix.  631. 

Swift.  «. 

1.  Current  of  a  stream  ;  rapid. 

He  can  live  in  the  strongest  swifts  of  the  water. 
—  /.  Walton,  Complete  Angler. 

2.  Bird  of  passage  closely  allied  to  the  swal- 
lows and  martins  (i.e.  the  true  Hirundines) 
of  the  genus  Cypselus. 

Swifts  and  swallows  have  remarkably  short  legs, 
and  their  toes  grasp  any  thing  very  strongly.— 
Derham,  Physico-Theology- 

I  have  just  met  with  a  circumstance  respecting 
the  swifts,  which  furnishes  an  exception  to  the 
whole  tenor  of  my  observations,  ever  since  1  have 
bestowed  any  attention  on  that  species  of  Hirun- 
dines. Our  swifts,  in  general,  withdrew  this  year 
(1781)  about  the  first  day  of  August,  all  save  one 
pair,  which  in  two  or  three  days  was  reduced  to  a 
single  bird.  The  perseverance  of  this  individual 
made  me  suspect  that  the  strongest  of  motives,  that 
of  an  attachment  to  her  young,  could  alone  occasion 
so  late  a  stay.  I  watched,  therefore,  till  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  August,  and  then  discovered  that  under 
the  eaves  of  the  church  she  attended  upon  two 
young,  which  were  fledge-,  md  now  put  out  their 
white  chins  from  a  crevice.  These  remained  till  the 
twi'iit.v-scvcnth,  looking  more  alert  every  day,  and 
seeming  to  long  to  be  on  the  wing.  After  this  day 
they  were  missing  at  once,  nor  could  I  ever  observe 
1133 
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them  with  their  dam  coursing  round  the  church  in 
the  act  of  learning  to  fly.  as  the  first  broods  evidently 
do.  On  the  thirty-first,  I  caused  the  eaves  to  be 
•earched,  but  we  found  only  too  callow  dead  fteifts 
on  which  a  second  neat  had  oeen  formed.— O.  White 
Natural  HMory  ofSMoume. 

The  tmft  cornea  to  this  country  from  Africa,  am 
most  probably  by  the  same  route  as  that  pursuec 
by  the  swallow  and  the  martin :  it  generally  ap 
pears  early  in  May,  and  without  more  variatioi 
than  to  observed  in  the  arrival  of  the  other  species 
of  this  family ;  but  the  greater  part  of  them  leaving 
us  again  by  the  middle  of  August,  their  stay  hen 
seldom  much  exceeds  three  mouths.— Yarrell,  Hit 
tort  qfBritith  Birdt. 

Swifter.  *.    IQ  Navigation,   Rope  so  called 
See  extract. 

Ar(/for  [is]  a  rope  used  to  confine  the  bars  of  the 
capstan  in  their  sockets,  whilst  the  men  are  turning 
it  round;  for  which  purpose  it  is  passed  through 
boles  in  the  extremities  of  the  bars,  so  as  to  strain 
them  firmly  together,  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel 
which  operation  is  called  swifting.  Swifter  is  also 
a  strong  rope,  sometimes  used  to  encircle  a  boai 
lengthways,  as  well  to  strengthen  and  defend  her 
sides,  as  to  enable  her  the  better  to  resist  the  im- 
pression of  other  boats  which  may  run  against  her 
It  to  usually  fixed  about  ten  inches  below  the  boat's 
upper  edge  or  gunwale.— Falconer,  Nautical  Dic- 
tionary. (Burney.) 
Swiftfoot.  adj.  Nimble. 

Where  now  the  valley  greene,  and  mountain  bare 
The  river,  forrest,  wood,  and  crystal!  springs, 
The  hauke.  the  hound,  the  hinde,  the  swift-foot 
hare  f  Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  655 

Swiftfoot.  ».  In  Ornithology.  Bird  of  the 
genus  Cursorius  (Europaeus) ;  cream- 
coloured  plover ;  courser :  (the  present 
word  seems  to  be  a  translation  of  the 
Latin,  rnther  than  a  true  vernacular  term, 
the  bird  being  a  rare  one;  the  French 
name,  also,  is  Courtvite). 
Swiftbeeled.  adj.  Swiftfoot;  rapid;  quick. 

Vows  are  vain  :  no  suppliant  breath 
Stays  the  speed  of  nctft-heel'd  death. 

Habington,  Cattara,  p.  47. 
Varying  anon  her  theme,  she  takes  delight 
The  tvift-heefd  horse  to  praise,  and  sing  his  rapid 
flurht.          Congrne,  Ode  to  Lord  Godolphin. 
Swiftly,  adv.    In  a  swift  manner;  fleetly; 
rapidly ;  nimbly ;  with  celerity ;  with  velo- 
city. 

These  more  noiftlt,  and  at  great  distance;  but 
then  they  require  a  medium  well  disposed,  and  their 
transmission  to  easily  stopped.— .Bacon,  Natural  and 
Efptrimmtal  History. 

Pleased  with  the  passage,  we  slide  swiftly  on, 
And  see  the  dangers  which  we  cannot  shun. 

Dryden. 

In  decent  order  they  advance  to  light ; 
Yet  then  too  nciflly  fleet  by  human  sight, 
And  meditate  too  soon  their  everlasting  flight. 

Prior,  Carmen  Seculare/or  the  Year  1700. 
Swiftness.  *.  Attribute  suggested  by  Swift; 
speed;  nimbleness ;   rapidity;  quickness; 
velocity;  celerity. 

Let  our  proportions  for  these  wars 
Be  soon  collected,  and  all  things  thought  upon 
That  may  with  reasonable  MOVMMVMd 
More  feathers  to  our  wings. 

Shaketpear,  Henry  V.  1 2. 
We  may  outrun 

By  violent  twiftnes*  that  which  we  run  at  • 
And  lose  by  over-running.        Id.,  Henry  VHI,  i.  1. 
Speed  to  describe  whose  swiftnest  number  fails. 
•o     ui  /.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  38. 

Exulting,  till  he  finds  their  nobler  sense 
Their  dUproportion'd  speed  does  recompense- 
Then  curses  his  conspiring  feet,  whose  scent 
Betrays  that  safety  which  their  swiftnets  lent. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Cooper's  Hill. 
Huch  is  the  mighty  twiftnes*  of  your  mind. 
That,  like  the  earth's,  it  leaves  our  sense  behind. 

Dryden,  To  the  Lord  Chancellor  Hyde,  109. 

Swigr.  v.  n.     Take  a  swig  of  anything  :  (as, 

4  He  swigged  at  the  bottle'). 
Swif.  v.  a.    Suck  greedily. 

The  flock  is  drain'd,  the  lambkins  treig  the  teat 
But  find  no  moisture,  and  then  idly  bleat. 

Whpn      r|T,\7Va'l?fclttow  of  Virgil's  Eclogues,  iii. 
W  hen  short  1  have  shorn  my  sow's  face 
And  ttcigg'd  my  honied  barrel  • 
In  an  oaken. inn 
Do  I  pawn  my  skin, 

As  a  suit  of  gilt  apparel      TOM  O 'Bedlam' 't  Song. 
Swis;.  s.     [ttcill.] 
1.  Large  draught. 

rf^fl/?At3°k/.a/^°<id  f  V  *'  tho  bottle.—Ban- 
tioi^h.  Islands  of  (he  Archipelago,  p.  28-1687 
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swig  at  the  bottle,  he  proceeded.- Jfarrya*.  The 
Pacha  of  Many  Tales,  Story  of  the  English  Sailor. 

2.  Ale  and  toasted  bread. 
Swill.  v.  a.     [A.S.  *M>i7t'an  =  wash;  swiling 
=  gargle.] 

1.  Drink  luxuriously  and  grossly. 

The  wretched,  bloody,  and  usurping  boar . . . 
Swills  your  warm  blood  like  wash,  and  makes  ms 

trough 
In  your  embowell'd  bosoms. 

Shakespear.  Richard  III.  v.  2 
Such  is  the  poet,  fresh  in  pay, 
The  third  night's  profits  of  his  play ; 
His  morning  draughts  till  noon  can  swill, 
Among  his  brethren  of  the  quill. 

Swift,  Progress  of  Poetry 
When  I  see  a  number  of  well-dressed  people,  o 
both  sexes,  . . .  devouring  sliced  beef,  and  swilling 
port,  and  punch,  and  cider,  I  cannot  help  compas- 
sionating their  temerity,  while  I  despise  their  wanl 
of  taste  and  decorum.— Smollett,  Expedition  of 
Humphrey  Clinker. 

2.  Wash ;  drench. 

As  fearfully  as  doth  a  galled  rock 
O'erhang  and  jutty  his  confounded  base, 
Swill'd  with  the  wild  and  wasteful  ocean. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  in.  1 

With  that  a  German  oft  has  swill'd  his  throat, 
Deluded,  that  imperial  Rhine  bestow'd 
The  generous  rummer.       J.  Philips,  Cyder,  ii.  302. 

3.  Inebriate ;  swell  with  plenitude. 

I  should  be  loth 

To  meet  the  rudeness  and  swill'd  insolence 
Of  such  late  wassailers.  Milton,  Comus,  177 

Swill,  v.  n.    Be  intoxicated. 

As  though  he  were  delighted  with  drinking,  and 

swilling,  and  gaming.  —  Whately,  Redemption  of 

Time,  p.  50. 
Swill,  s. 

1 .  Drink,  grossly  poured  down  ;  hogwash. 

To  be  fed  with  the  sitv/J  and  draffe.— Wood,  Trans- 
lation of  Bishop  Gardiner's  De  Vera  Obedientia,  a. 
4:  1553. 

Give  swine  such  swill  as  you  have.— Mortimer, 
Husbandry. 

2.  Wicker  basket. 
Swilling:,  part.  adj. 

1.  Drinking  grossly. 

So  unfit  a  match  is  a  soaking,  swilling  swine  to 
encounter  this  roaring  lion.— South,  Sermons,  vi. 
376. 

2.  Drenching;  intoxicating. 

He  drinks  a  swilling  draught ;  and  lined  within, 
Will  supple  in  the  bath  his  outward  skin. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Persia,  iii.  177. 
Swim.   v.  n.   pret.  swam,  sworn,  or  swum. 

[A.S.  swimman."] 
1.  Float  on  the  water;  not  to  sink. 

I  will  scarce  think  you  have  swam  in  a  gondola. — 
Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  iv.  1. 

2."  Keep  one's  self  afloat,  and  move  progres- 
sively in  the  water  by  the  motion  of  the 
limbs. 

Leap  in  with  me  into  this  angry  flood, 
And  swim  to  yonder  point. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Ccesar,  i.  2. 

I  have  ventured, 

Like  little  wanton  boys  that  swim  on  bladders, 
These  many  summers  in  a  sea  of  glory ; 
But  far  beyond  my  depth.      Id.,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

The  soldiers'  counsel  was  to  kill  the  prisoners,  lest 
any  of  them  should  swim  out  and  escape.— Acts 
xxvii.  42. 

Animals  swim  in  the  same  manner  as  they  go,  and 
need  no  other  way  of  motion  for  natation  in  the 
water  than  for  progression  upon  the  land.— Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Blue  Triton  gave  the  signal  from  the  shore, 
The  ready  Nereids  heard  and  swam  before, 
To  smooth  the  seas. 

Dryden,  Epistle  to  the  Duchess  of  Ormond,  44. 

The  frighted  wolf  now  swims  among  the  sheep, 
The  yellow  lion  wanders  in  the  deep : 
The  stag  swims  faster  than  he  ran  before. 

Id.,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Metamorphoses,  b.  i. 

Man  is  the  only  animal  that  learns  to  swim,  the 
brute  creation  having  an  aptitude  more  or  less  by 
instinct ;  the  best  example  is  exhibited  by  the  mo- 
tion of  a  frog  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  When  a 
man  falls  into  deep  water,  he  will  rise  to  the  surface 
by  floataee,  and  will  continue  there  if  he  do  not  ele- 
vate his  hands.  If  he  move  his  hands  in  any  man- 
ner he  pleases,  his  head  will  rise  so  high  as  to  allow 
him  tree  liberty  to  breathe ;  and  if  he  move  his  legs 
as  in  the  action  of  walking,  or  rather  walking  un 
stairs  his  shoulders  will  rise  above  the  water  •  so 
that  he  may  use  less  exertion  with  his  hands,  or 
apply  them  to  other  purposes.  By  these  plain 
directions,  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  but  that  any 
person  would  swim  tolerably  well ;  and  when  once 
the  ability  to  support  one's-self  in  the  water  is 
acquired,  other  changes  of  position  and  action  are 
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performed  with  facility.  Doctor  Franklin  observes 
in  his  experiments  and  observations  on  this  useful 
art :— 1st.  That  the  limbs  and  head  of  any  human 
body  are  heavier  than  fresh  water;  the  trunk  is 
lighter  merely  because  the  lungs  are  inflated.  2nd. 
That  the  head  is  heavier  than  sea-water,  but  the 
limbs  and  trunk  are  lighter.  3rd.  That  a  person 
throwing  himself  on  his  back  in  sea-water,  will  float 
with  his  face  clear,  so  as  to  breathe  with  ease.  4th. 
That  in  fresh  water  the  legs  will  gradually  sink, 
and  the  body  will  float  in  an  erect  posture.  5th. 
That  in  this  posture,  if  the  head  be  held  in  its 
natural  position,  the  surface  of  the  water  will  reach 
just  above  the  nostrils.  6th.  That  if  the  head  be 
leaned  quite  back,  the  nose  and  mouth  will  be  al- 
ways above  the  water  and  free  for  breathing,  and 
the  body  will  rise  and  fall  on  every  such  inspiration 
and  expiration.  —  Falconer,  Nautical  Dictionary, 
(Burney.) 

3.  Glide  along  with  a  smooth  or  dizzy  motion. 

A  hovering  mist  came  swimming  o'er  his  sight, 
And  seal'd  his  eyes  in  everlasting  night.       Dryden. 

My  slack  hand  dropt,  and  all  the  idle  pomp, 
Priests,  altars,  victims  swam  before  my  sight ! 

Smith. 

The  fainting  soul  stood  ready  wing'd  for  flight, 
And  o'er  his  eye- balls  swum  the  shades  of  night. 

Pope. 

4.  Be  dizzy ;  be  vertiginous  :  (as,  '  My  head 
swims'). 

a.  Be  floated. 

When  the  heavens  are  filled  with  clouds,  when 
the  earth  swims  in  rain,  and  all  nature  wears  a 
lowering  countenance,  I  withdraw  myself  from  these 
uncomfortable  scenes  into  the  visionary  worlds  of 
art. — Addison,  Spectator. 

6.  Have  abundance  of  any  quality ;  flow  in 
anything. 

They  now  swim  in  joy, 

Ere  long  to  swim  at  large,  and  laugh ;  for  which 
The  world  a  world  of  tears  must  weep. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  626. 
Swim.  v.  a.    Pass  by  swimming. 

Sometimes  he  thought  to  swim  the  stormy  main, 
By  stretch  of  arms  the  distant  shore  to  gain. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  x.  966. 
Swim.  s. 

1.  Kind  of  smoothly  sliding  motion. 

Both  the  swim  and  the  trip  are  properly  mine; 
every  body  will  affirm  it  that  has  any  judgement  in 
dancing,  I  assure  you.— B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels. 

2.  Swimming  bladder. 

The  braces  have  the  nature  and  use  of  tendons,  in 
contracting  the  swim,  and  thereby  transfusing  the 
air  out  of  one  bladder  into  another,  or  discharging 
it  from  them  both.— Grew, 
Swimmer,  s. 

1.  One  who  swims. 

Birds  find  ease  in  the  depth  of  the  air,  as  swim- 
mers do  in  a  deep  water.— Bacon. 
And  first  one  universal  shriek  there  rush'd 

Louder  than  the  loud  ocean,  like  a  crash 
Of  echoing  thunder ;  and  then  all  was  hush'd. 

Save  the  wild  wind  and  the  remorseless  dash 
Of  billows ;  but  at  intervals  there  gush'd, 

Accompanied  with  a  convulsive  splash, 
A  solitary  shriek,  the  bubbling  cry 
Of  some  strong  swimmer  in  his  agony. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  ii.  53. 

2.  Protuberance  in  the  leg  of  a  horse. 

The  swimmer  is  situated  in  the  fore  legs  of  a 
horse,  above  the  knees,  and  upon  the  inside,  and 
almost  upon  the  back  parts  of  the  hind  legs,  a  little 
below  the  ham :  this  part  is  without  hair,  and  resem- 
bles a  piece  of  hard  dry  horn. — Farriers'  Dictionary. 

3.  In  Zoology.     Birds  akin  to  the  ducks  and 
gulls ;  the  word  translating  the  Latin  terms 
Natatores,  Natatorial. 

Swimming:,  part.  adj.    Moving  gently  as  if 
floating. 

She,  with  pretty  and  with  swimming  gait, 
Following. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer  Nighffs  Dream,  ii.  1. 
Swimming,  verbal  abs. 

1.  Act  of  floating  on  the  water,  or  of  moving 
progressively  in  the  water  by  the  motion 
of  the  limbs. 

The  rest,  driven  into  the  lake,  were  seeking  to 
save  their  lives  by  swimming;  they  were  slain  in 
coming  to  land  by  the  Spanish  horsemen,  or  else  in 
their  swimming  shot  by  the  harquebusiers.— Knolles, 
History  of  the  Turks. 

2.  Dizziness. 

1  am  taken  with  a  grievous  swimming  in  my  head, 
and  such  a  mist  before  my  eyes,  that  I  can  neither 
hear  nor  see.— Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  iii.  2. 
As  i\\Q  first  element  in  a  compound. 

We  have  ships  and  boats  for  going  under  water 
and  brooking  of  sea;  also  swimming -girdles  and 
supporters.— Bacon. 
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As  this  animal  [a  species  of  Astropecten]  is  en- 
tirely unprovided  with  swimming-organs,  and  was 
found  to  be  of  such  specific  gravity  as  to  sink  imme- 
diately when  placed  in  a  jar  of  sea-water,  it  can 
scarcely  have  been  taken  up  anywhere  else  than 
from  the  sea-bottom  ;  and  if  this  be  admitted,  it  is 
obvious  that  at  least  250  fathoms  of  the  dredge-line 
must  have  been  lying  on  that  bottom.— Dr.  Car- 
penter, On  Deep-sea  Dredpings,  Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Society,  December  17, 1868. 

Rondeletius  was  the  first  to  notice  that  the  swim- 
ming or  air-bladder  was  more  constantly  found  in 
fresh-water  fishes  than  in  those  of  the  sea;  and 
Needham  and  Redi  soon  after  pointed  out  the  diver- 
sity of  form  in  the  swimming-bladder  that  prevailed 
in  different  species.  Redi  afterwards  described  the 
duct  or  tube  by  which  this  air-vessel  communicates 
with  the  alimentary  canal ;  and  valuable  additions 
to  our  knowledge  on  this  subject  have  been  since 
made  by  Monro,  Lacgpede,  St.  Hilaire,  and  Cuvier. 
— Yarrell,  History  of  British  Fishes. 

Swimming-stone,  s.  In  Mineralogy.  Light 
spongy  kind  of  quartz  so  called  from  its 
floating  on  water  ;  floatstone. 

Swimmingly,  ado.  In  a  swimming  manner; 
smoothly ;  without  obstruction  :  (con- 
demned by  Johnson  as  a  low  word). 

John  got  on  the  battlements,  and  called  to  Nick, 
I  hope  the  cause  goes  on  swimmingly.— Arbuthnot, 
History  of  John  Hull. 

The  Bill  went  swimmingly  through  the  Commons, 
the  majority  of  two  gradually  swelling  into  eleven. 
— B.  Disraeli,  The  Young  Duke,  b.  v.  ch.  vi. 

Swindle,  v.  a.  [see  extract  from  Wedg- 
wood.] Cheat;  impose  upon  the  credu- 
lity of  mankind,  and  thereby  to  defraud 
the  unwary  by  false  pretences  and  ficti- 
tious assumptions  :  (called  by  Todd  a  cant 
word). 

Lamotte  . . .  under  pretext  of  finding  a  treasure, 
had  swindled  one  of  them  out  of  three  hundred 
livres.— Carlyle,  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays, 
Count  Cagliostro. 

'  What  do  you  mean  by  this,  Mr.  Sawyer  F '  replied 
the  voice  with  great  shrillness  and  rapidity  of  utter- 
ance. '  Ain't  it  enough  to  be  swindled  out  of  one's 
rent,  and  money  lent  out  of  pocket  besides,  and 
abused  and  insulted  by  your  friends  that  dares  to 
call  themselves  men :  without  having  the  house 
turned  out  of  window,  and  noise  enough  made  to 
bring  the  fire-engines  here,  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  f '— Dickens,  Pickwick  Papers,  ch.  xxxii. 

Then  he  execrated  the  rogue  who  had  swindled 
him,— but  of  course  never  considered  whether  his 
own  projects  had  been  right,  when  tried  by  a  moral  I 
standard. — Hannay,  Singleton  Fontenoy,  b.  i.  ch.  ix.  ' 
[In  a  figurative  sense  [the  German]  schwindel  is  applied 
to  dealings  in  which  the  parties  seem  to  have  lost 
their  head,  as  we  say,  to  have  become  dizzy  over 
unfounded  or  unreasonable  prospects  of  gain. 
*  Als  fler  Assignaten-se&windeJ  (Assignat  mania)  zu 
wuthen  began.'  '  Er  hat  bei  dem  Actien-schwindel 
(Share  mania)  viel  Geld  verdient.'  Gentz  in  Sanders. 
The  word  may  be  translated  madness,  delusion. 
Then,  in  a  factive  sense,  schwindeler,  one  who  in- 
duces delusions  in  others.  'Einem  etwas  ab- 
schwindeln,'  to  get  something  out  of  another  by 
inducing  delusions ;  to  swindle  him  out  of  some- 
thing. —  Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  English  Ety- 
mology.'} 
Swindler.  s.  Sharper  ;  cheat. 

With  us,  it  signifies  a  person  who  is  more  than 
thoughtless  or  giddy.  We  affix  to  the  term  the 
character  of  premeditated  imposition;  so  that  a 
swindler  comes  under  the  criminal  code,  and  may 
be  prosecuted  accordingly.— James,  Military  Dic- 
tionary. 
Swindling:,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  one  who 

swindles:  (as,  'a  case  of  swindling'). 
Swine.  *.     [A.S.  swin,  swyn,  from  the  same 
root  as  Sow;  Lat.  sun ;  Gr.  ftf.] 

O  monstrous  beast !  how  like  a  swine  he  lies ! 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shreto,  induct,  sc.  1. 
Now  I  fat  bis  swine,  for  others  cheere. 

Chapman,  Translation  of  Hie  Odyssey, 

Who  knows  not  Circe, 

The  daughter  of  the  sun  f  whose  charmed  cup 
"Whoever  tasted,  lost  his  upright  shape, 
And  downward  fell  into  a  groveling  swine. 

Milton,  Comus,  50. 

How  instinct  varies  in  the  grov'ling  swine, 
Compared,  half  reasoning  elephant,  with  thine ! 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  221. 

As  theirs*  element  in  a  compound. 

He  will  be  swine-drunk ;  and  in  his  sleep  he  does 
little  harm,  save  to  his  bedclothes.  —  Shakespear, 
All's  well  that  ends  well,  iv.  3. 
Swine-pox,    s.      In   Medicine.     Cutaneous 
disease  of  the  genus  Varicella  (globata). 
See  extract. 

The  globate  chicken-pox  is  known  as  the  svrine- 
fox,  or  vulgarly,  the  hives.  The  eruption  consists  of 
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large  vesicles  not  quite  circular  in  form,  but  often  a 
little  larger  than  the  pustules  of  the  small-pox  sur 
rounded  with  a  red  margin,  and  containing  a  trans 
parent  fluid,  which,  on  the  second  day  of  the  erup- 
tion, resembles  milk  whey.  On  the  third  dav  they 
subside,  shrivel,  and  present  a  yellow  tint.  Befon 
the  conclusion  of  the  fourth  day  they  are  convertec 
into  thin  blackish  scabs,  which  dry,  and  fall  off  in 
four  or  five  days  more.— Dr.  Aitken,  Science  am 
Practice  of  Medicine,  vol.  i.  p.  301 :  1868. 

Swinebread.  .v.     Sowbread. 

Swinecress.  *.     In  Botany.    Native  plant 
Coronopua  Ruellii. 

Ruellius  bucks-horn  or  swinecresses  hath  many 
small  and  weak  straggling  branches.  —  Gerarde 
Herball,v.4a&:  1633. 

Swinegrass.    s.      Knotgrass;     Polygonum 
aviculare. 

Swinegross,  that  is  knotgrass.— Gerarde,  Herball 
index:  1633. 

Swineherd.  *.     Keeper  of  hogs. 

There  swineherd,  that  keepeth  the  hog. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  ofgooi 

Husbandry. 

The  whole  interview  between  Ulysses  and  EumeuL 
has  fallen  into  ridicule :  Eumeus  has  been  judged  to 
be  of  the  same  rank  and  condition  with  our  modern 
sw  ineherds. — Broome. 

Swinepipe.  s.    Fieldfare. 
Swinestone.  s.     Stinkstone. 
Swineward.  s.     Swineherd. 

He  is  a  swinward,  but  I  think 
No  swinward  of  the  best. 

W.  Browne,  Shepherd's  Pipe,  eclogue  ii 
Swineyard.  *.     Piggery. 

Then  sett  down  the  swineyard 
The  foe  to  the  vineyard. 
Let  Bacchus  crowne  his  fall. 

Christmas  Prince,  p.  24.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.] 
Swing-,  v.  n. 

1.  Wave  to  and  fro  hanging  loosely;   fly 
backward  and  forward  on  a  rope. 

I  tried  if  a  pendulum  would  swing  faster,  or 
continue  swinging  longer  in  our  receiver,  in  case  ol 
exsuction  of  the  air,  than  otherwise.— Boyle. 

If  the  coach  swung  but  the  least  to  one  side,  she 
used  to  shriek  so  loud,  that  all  concluded  she  was 
overturned. — Arbuthnot,  History  of  John  Bull. 

Jack  hath  hanged  himself:  let  us  go  see  how  he 
swings.— Ibid. 

A  limb  shall  swing  upon  its  hinge,  or  play  in  its 
socket,  many  hundred  times  in  an  hour,  for  sixty 
years  together,  without  diminution  of  its  activity. — 
Paley,  Natural  Theology,  ch.  viii. 

2.  Be  hanged.     Slang. 

Sinfce  laws  were  made  for  every  degree, 
To  curb  vice  in  others  as  well  as  in  me, 
I  wonder  we  han't  better  company, 

Upon  Tyburn  tree : 

But  gold  from  law  can  take  out  the  sting ; 
And  if  rich  men,  like  us,  were  to  swing, 
'Twould  thin  the  land  such  numbers  to  string 

Upon  Tyburn  tree.    Gay,  Beggar's  Opera,  iii.  3. 
'Yes,  yes,  Mr.  Vanslyperken,  you'll  pay  me  for 
that,'  exclaimed  she ;  'I  prophesy  that  before  long 
you  and  your  nasty  cur  will  both  swing  together.' — 
Marryat,  Snarleyyow,  vol.  ii.  ch.  ii. 
Swing,  v.  a.  pret.  swang,  swung. 

1.  Make  to  play  loosely  on  a  string. 

2.  Whirl  round  in  the  air. 

Take  bottles  and  swing  them :  fill  not  the  bottles 
full,  but  leave  some  air,  else  the  liquor  cannot  play 
nor  flower.— Bacon. 

Swing  thee  in  the  air,  then  dash  thee  down, 
To  the  hazard  of  thy  brains  and  shatter'd  sides. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  1240. 

I  had  ...  to  climb  up  the  side  of  a  huge  ship,  with 
nothing  to  step  upon  but  bits  of  sticks,  fitter  for 
cocks  and  hens  to  walk  upon  than  men  and  women 
— with  nothing  to  hold  on  by,  but  a  couple  of  bits  of 
cord  handed  to  you,  swinging  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  the  chance  being  either  that  you  did  not 
catch  them  at  all,  or  if  you  did,  the  first  effect  they 
produced  would  be  to  swing  you  off  the  infernal 
little  ledges  by  which  it  is  expected  you  are  to 
mount.— Theodore  Hook,  Gilbert  Gurney,  vol.  iii. 
ch.  iv. 

3.  Wave  loosely. 

If  one  approach  to  dare  his  force, 
He  swings  his  tail,  and  swiftly  turns  him  round. 

Dryden. 

4.  Hang :  (as  in  the  execution  of  offenders). 
Swing.  *. 

1.  Motion  of  anything  hanging  loosely. 

In  casting  of  any  thing,  the  arms,  to  make  a 
greater  swing,  are  first  cast  backward. — Bacon,  Na- 
tural and  Experimental  History. 

Men  use  a  pendulum,  as  a  more  steady  and  regu- 
lar motion  than  that  of  the  earth ;  yet  if  any  one 
should  ask  how  he  certainly  knows  that  the  two 
successive  swings  of  a  pendulum  are  equal,  it)would 
be  very  hard  to  satisfy  liiui.— Locke. 
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2.  Line  on  which  anything  hangs  loose ;  cord 
suspended  for  swinging  on. 

3.  Influence  or  power  of  a  body  put  in  mo- 
tion. 

The  ram  that  batters  down  the  wall, 
For  the  great  swing  and  rudeness  of  his  poise, 
They  place  before  his  hand  that  made  the  engine. 
Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  3. 

The  descending  of  the  earth  to  this  orbit  is  not 
upon  that  mechanical  account  Cartesius  pretends, 
namely,  the  strong  swing  of  the  more  solid  globuli 
that  overflow  it.— Dr.  H.  More. 

4.  Course;  unrestrained  liberty;  abandon- 
ment to  any  motive. 

Facts  unjust 
Commit,  even  to  the  full  swing  of  his  lust. 

Chapman. 
Take  thy  swing ; 
For  not  to  take,  is  but  the  self-same  thing. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  x.  829. 

Inese  exuberant  productions  only  excited  and 

fomented  his  lusts ;  so  that  his  whole  time  lay  upon 

his  hands,  and  gave  him  leisure  to  contrive  and  with 

full  swing  pursue  his  follies.—  Woodward. 

Let  them  all  take  their  swing 
To  pillage  the  king, 
And  get  a  blue  riband  instead  of  a  string.       Swift. 

5.  Unrestrained  tendency. 

Where  the  s-wing  goeth,  there  follow,  fawn,  flatter, 
laugh,  and  lie  lustily  at  other  men's  liking.— Ascham, 
Schoolmaster. 

Those  that  are  so  persuaded,  desire  to  be  wise  in  a 
way  that  will  gratify  their  appetites,  and  so  give  up 
themselves  to  the  swing  of  their  unbounded  pro- 
pensions.—  Glanville. 

Were  it  not  for  these,  civil  government  were  not 
able  to  stand  before  the  prevailing  swing  of  corrupt 
nature,  which  would  know  no  honesty  but  advan- 
tage.— South,  Sermons. 

Swinge,  v.  a.    [A.S.  swingan ;  sweng  =  whip, 
blow,  stripe.] 

1.  Whip;  bastinade;  punish. 

Sir,  I  was  in  love  with  my  bed:  I  thank  you,  you 
swinged  me  for  my  love,  which  makes  me  the  bolder 
to  chide  you  for  yours.— Shakespear,  Two  Gentle* 
men  of  Verona,  ii.  1. 

This  very  reverend  letcher,  quite  worn  out 
With  rheumatisms,  and  crippled  with  his  gout, 
Forgets  what  he  in  youthful  times  hath  done, 
And  swinges  his  own  vices  in  his  son. 

C.  Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xiv.  76. 

The  printer  brought  along  with  him  a  bundle  of 
those  papers,  which,  in  the  phrase  of  the  Whig, 
coffehouses,  have  swinged  off  the  Examiner.— Swift. 

2.  Move  as  a  lash.    Rare. 

He,  wroth  to  see  his  kingdom  fail, 
Swinges  the  scaly  horror  of  his  folded  tail. 

Milton,  Odes,  On  the  Morning  of  Christ's 
Nativity,  171. 

Swinge.  *.  Sway;  sweep  of  anything  in 
motion.  Rare. 

The  shallow  water  doth  her  force  infringe, 
And  renders  vain  her  tail's  impetuous  swinge. 

Waller. 
Swingebuckler.  s.    Swashbuckler. 

You  had  not  four  such  swingebucklers  in  all  the 
inns  of  court  again. — Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II. 
iii.  2. 

Swinger,  s. 

1.  One  who  swings;  hurler. 

Holy-water  swyngers,  and  even-song  clatterers. — 
Bale,  Yet  a  Course  at  the  Romysshe  Fox,  fol.  68,  b. : 
1643. 

2.  Great  falsehood :  (a  low  expression). 

How  will  he  rap  out  presently  half  a  dozen 
swingers,  to  get  off  cleverly  \-Echard,  Observation! 
on  the  Answer  to  the  Contempt  of  the  Clergy,  p.  159. 

Swinging,  part.  adj.  Great;  huge:  (con- 
demned by  Todd  as  a  low  word,  but  of 
great  antiquity). 

I  wote  not  who  doth  rule  the  winds,  and  bear  the 
twinging  sway. 

Turberville,  Translation  of  the  Mantuan't 

Eclogues:  1567. 
The  sea  shall  rock  it, 

'Tis  the  best  nurse  :  'twill  roar  and  rock  together; 
A  swinging  storm  will  sing  you  such  a  lull«oy. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Rub  a  W\fe  and 

have  a  Wife. 

The  countryman  seeing  the  lion  disarmed,  with  a 
twinging  cudgel  broke  off  the  match.— (Sir  R.  L'Es- 
trange, 

A  good  swinging  sum  of  John's  readiest  cash  went 
towards  building  of  Hocus's  country  house. — Ar- 
buthnot, History  of  John  Bull. 

Martin  ...  at  one  twitch  brought  off  a  large  hand- 
ful of  points;  and,  with  a  second  pull,  stripped 

away  ten  dozen  yards  of  fringe However,  the 

first  httat  being  over,  his  violence  began  to  cuol,  and 
he  resolved  to  proceed  more  moderately  in  the  rest  of 
the  work,  having  already  narrowly  escaped  a  swing- 
ing rent  in  pulling  off  the  points,  which,  being  tagged 
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with  *ilrer  (as  we  have  observed  before),  the  judi- 
eiou«  workman  had.  with  much  sagacity  double 
•ewn.  to  ore*erve  them  from  falhng.-'Stci/*.  Tale  of 
•»  IV  • 

At  the  top  a  fried  liver  and  bacon  were  seen; 
I n  the  middle  was  tripe  in  a  MtwjfMS*  tureen  ; 
At  the  »ut«j  there  was  puddiug  and  bacon  made 

hot  • 
In  the  middle  a  space  where  the  pasty  was  not. 

^OoUtmith.  Haunch  of  Venison. 

Well,  what  would  I  give  to  save  a  great  man  1 
No  doubt  you'll  h^M*»i£nM££^ ,  ^ 

•winrinciy.  adv.     In  a  swinging  manner; 
vastly :  greatly. 

Henceforward  he'll  print  neither  pamphlets  nor 

And,  {'/"swearing  can  do't,  shall  be  swingingly 
maul'd.  •*¥•• 

Swinish,  adj.    Befitting  swine;  resembling 
swine ;  gross  ;  brutal. 

They  clepe  us  drunkards,  and  with  swinish  phrase 
Soil  our  addition.  Shakespear,  Hamlet,  1. 4. 

Stcinish  gluttony 

Ne'er  looks  to  heaven  amidst  his  gorgeous  feast ; 
But  with  besotted  base  ingratitude, 
Crams  and  blasphemes  his  feeder. 

Milton,  Comus,  291. 

swinishness,  s.     Attribute   suggested   by 
Swinish. 

Johnson  laughed  heartily  at  this  good  Quaker's 
self-condemning  minutes,  particularly  at  his  men- 
tioning with  such  serious  regret  occasional  in- 
stance* of  ttcinuHnett  in  eating,  and  doggedness  of 
temper.— BosweU,  Life  of  Johnson,  vol.  u.  p.  155 : 
1791. 

•wink.  o.  n.    [A.S.  twincan.]  Labour;  toil; 
drudge.     Obsolete. 

Riches,  renown,  and  principality. 
For  which  men  ticink  and  sweat  incessantly. 

Spenser. 

For  they  do  ttcink  and  sweat  to  feed  the  other, 
Who  live  like  lords  of  that  which  they  do  gather. 

Id. 

•wink.  t.   [A.S.  swine;  swinclan  =  languish, 
faint.]   Labour ;  toil ;  drudgery.  Obsolete. 

Ah."Pien,  been  thy  teeth  on  edge,  to  think 
How  great  sport  they  gayneu  with  little  swinke  7 

Spenser. 

•winked,  part.  adj.    Tired  with  work ;  over- 
worked ;  hardly,  or  fully,  worked. 

The  labour'd  ox 

In  his  loose  traces  from  the  furrow  came. 
And  the  ttcink'U  Ledger  at  his  supper  sat. 

Milton,  Comus,  291. 

•wipe.  *.   [A.S.  swipe  =  winch,  lash,  crane.] 
Engine ;  crane.     Obsolete. 

'ArrAicf,  irrXov,  in  Latin  haustwm,  tolleno,  or 
tollena,  Jtc.,  a  swipe,  or  engine,  to  draw  up  water. — 
Potter,  Antiquities  of  Greece,  b.  iii.  ch.  xvi.  (Rich.) 

•wipes,  t.    Small-beer;  taplash. 
Some  vulgar  folks  love  gin  and  pipes. 

Tobacco,  too,  beside ; 
But  1  hold  fast  to  barley  swipes, 
To  blow  out  well  my  bide. 

Tavern  Song,  between  1815-25. 
•witch.  *.    [Provincial  German,  zwitschern 
=  pipe  like  a  bird.] 

1.  Small  flexible  twig. 

Fetch  me  a  dozen  crabtree  staves,  and  strong 
ones;  these  are  but  switches— Shakespear,  Henry 
VIII.  T.  5. 

No  man  scaped 

Tour  paper-pellets,  from  the  gentleman 
To  beggars  on  the  highways,  that  sold  you  switches 
In  your  gallantry.— I  shall  switch  your  brains  out. 
Mtminger,  A  New  Way  to  pay  Old  Debts,  i.  1. 

When  a  circle  'bout  the  wrist 
Is  made  by  beadle  exorcist, 
The  body  feels  the  spur  and  switch. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  2, 1155. 

Mauritania,  on  the  fifth  medal,  leads  a  horse  witli 
something  like  a  thread ;  to  her  other  hand  she  holds 
a  switch.— Addison. 

Before  concluding  the  zoology  of  these  islands  I 
must  describe  more  in  detail  the  tameness  of  the 
birds.  This  disposition  is  common  to  all  the  ter- 
restrial species.  There  is  not  one  that  will  not  ap- 
proach sufficiently  near  to  be  killed  by  a  switch, 
and  Hometiroes,  as  I  have  myself  tried,  with  a  cap  or 
hat.— Dancin,  Voyage  of  the  Beagle, 

2.  In  Railways.    See  extract. 

Switch  [U]  a  contrivance  of  a  variable  rail,  by 
means  of  winch  the  cars  on  a  railroad  are  passed 
from  one  line  of  rail  to  another.  Innumerable  forms 
of  switchbar  and  frog  have  been  devised  for  accom- 

CttM  the  same  purpose,  and  several  patents  have 
n  taken  out  fnr  switches,  called  '  nafety  switches ' 
the  object  of  which  is  to  prevent  the  cars  passing 
off  the  track,  when  through  negligence  the  variable 
ui  left  in  a  wrong  position.    Mr.  Nichols  of 
rnuadelplua  is  the  patentee  of  a  very  efficient  form 
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of  safety  switch,  as  is  also  Mr.  Tyler  °f. Worcester, 
Massachusetts.-.4ppWo»,  Dictionary  of  Mechanics, 
Engine-work,  and  Engineering. 

Switch.,  v.  a.    Lash ;  jerk. 

Lay  thy  bridle's  weight 

Most  of  thy  left  side ;  thy  right  horse  then  switch- 
ing, all  thy  throat  . 
Spent  in  encouragements,  give  him;  and  all  tne 

°Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Iliad. 
He,  whilst  those  hardy  Scots  upon  the  firm  earth 

With  his  revengeful  sword,  switcht  after  them  that 
fled  Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  xvni. 

•Thank  you,  Fanny,'  said  I;  1  used  to  call  her 
Fanny  in  her  husband's  time,  and  he  was  killed, 
switching  a  rasper,  three  years  tetore.-Theodore 
Hook,  Gilbert  Gurney,  vol.1.  ch.Y. 
Switchbar.  *.     Switch. 

(For  extract  see  under  S  w  i  t  c  h,  s.  2.) 
Swizzle,  s.     Weak  spirits  and  water. 

•Well,  I'm  d d,'  said  Snigg,  looking  with  a 

facetious  sorrow  at  the  neck.  '  It  serves  me  right 
for  deserting  rum,  my  proper  tipple.  Boy.  the 
amber  fluid  1 '  Here  Mr.  Snigg  mixed  himself  some 
swizzle  and  consoled  himself.— Hannay,  Singleton 
Fontenoy. 
Swivel,  s.  [swipe.] 

1.  Something  fixed  in  another  body  so  as  to 
turn  round  in  it. 

The  gun  is  placed  on  the  top,  where  there  is  an 
iron  socket  for  the  gun  to  rest  in,  and  a  swivel  to 
turn  the  muzzle  any  way.— Dampier,  Voyages:  1088. 

2.  Small  cannon,  which  turns  on  a  swivel : 
(used  adjectivally  in  the  extract). 

A  swivel  gun  may  be  directed  to  any  object. 
Swivel  guns  are  chiefly  used  at  sea.— Brands  and 
Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Swobber.  s. 

1.  Swabber. 

Cubb'd  in  a  cabin,  on  a  mattrass  laid, 
On  a  brown  george  with  lousy  swobbers  fed. 

Dryden,  Translation  ofPersius,  v.  214. 

2.  Four  cards  (the  four  deuces)  left  out  in 
the  old  game  out  of  which  whist  origi- 
nated.   See  under  Whist. 

The  clergyman  used  to  play  at  whist  and  swob- 
bers :  playing  now  and  then  a  sober  game  at  whist 
for  pastime,  it  might  be  pardoned ;  but  he  could  not 
digest  those  wicked  swobbers.— Swift. 
Swollen,  part.  adj.     Swelled. 

When  thus  the  gather'd  storms  of  wretched  love 
In  my  swoln  bosom  with  long  war  had  strove, 
At  length  they  broke  their  bounds :  at  length  their 

force 

Bore  down  whatever  met  its  stronger  course; 
Laid  all  the  civil  bonds  of  manhood  waste, 
And  scatter'd  ruin  as  the  torrent  past. 

Prior,  Solomon,  ii.  845. 

Box,  whose  swollen  lip  pouted  enormously,  was 
there. — Hannay,  Singleton  Fontenoy. 

Swoon,   v.  n.     [A.S.  aswunian.~\     Suffer  a 
suspension  of  thought  and  sensation ;  faint. 

So  play  the  foolish  throngs  with  one  that  swoons; 
Come  all  to  help  him,  and  so  stop  the  air 
By  which  he  should  revive. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  4. 

If  thou  stand'st  not  i'  th'  state  of  hanging,  or  of 

some  death  more  long  in  spectatorship,  and  crueler 

in  suffering,  behold  now  presently,  and  swoon  for 

what's  to  come  upon  thee. — Id.,  Coriolanus,  v.  2. 

We  see  the  great  and  sudden  effect  of  smells  in 
fetching  men  again,  when  they  swoon. — Bacon. 

The  most  in  years  of  all  the  mourning  train 
Began  (but  swooned  first  away  for  pain)  ; 
Then,  scarce  recovered,  spoke. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  i.  55. 
The  woman  finds  it  all  a  trick, 
That  he  could  swoon  when  she  was  sick  ; 
And  knows  that  in  that  grief  he  reckon'd 
On  black-eyed  Susan  for  his  second. 

Prior,  Alma,  ii,  81. 
Swoon.  *.     Fainting-fit. 

Immediately  after,  one  of  the  weakest  of  the  com- 
pany fell  down  in  a  swoon.— Bacon,  Natural  and 
Experimental  History. 
Swooning,  s.     Act  of  one  who  swoons. 

I  cannot  now  wonder  at  thy  qualms  and  swoon- 
ings.— Bishop  Hall,  Contemplations,  b.  iv. 
Paintings,  swoonings  of  despair. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  631. 
Swoop,  v.  a.     [sweep.] 

1.  Seize  by  falling  at  once  as  a  hawk  upon 
his  prey. 

A  fowl  in  Madagascar,  called  a  ruck,  the  feathers 
of  whose  wings  are  twelve  paces,  can  with  as  much 
ease  swoop  up  an  elephant  as  our  kites  do  a  mouse. 
—Bishop  Wilkins. 

This  mouldering  piecemeal  in  your  hands  did  fall 
And  now  at  last  you  came  to  swoop  it  all.  Dryden. 

2.  Prey  upon ;  catch  up. 

The  physician  looks  with  another  eye  on  the  me- 
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dicinal  herb  than  the  grazing  ox,  which  swoops  it  in 
with  the  common  grass.— Glanville,  Scepsis  Scien- 
tifica. 
Swoop,  v.  ».     Pass  with  pomp. 

The  nine-stoned  trophy  thus  whilst  she  doth  en- 
tertain, 

Proud  Tamer  swoops  with  such  a  lusty  train, 
As  fits  so  brave  a  flood.  Drayton, 

Swoop.  *.    Fall  of  a  bird  of  prey  upon  his 

quarry. 

All  my  pretty  ones? 

Did  you  say  all  ?    What  all?    O  hell-kite!  all! 
What,  all  my  pretty  chickens  and  their  dam, 
At  one  fell  swoop  1  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

The  eagle  fell  into  the  fox's  quarters,  and  carried 
away  a  whole  litter  of  cubs  at  a  swoop. — Sir  R. 
L'Estrange, 

Swop.  v.  a.    Exchange ;  chop  and  change. 

When  I  drove  a  thrust  home,  he  put  it  by, 
And  cried,  as  in  derision,  Spare  the  stripling ; 
Oh  that  insulting  word !    I  would  have  swopp'd 
Youth  for  old  age,  and  all  my  life  behind, 
To  have  been  then  a  momentary  man. 

Dryden,  Cleomenes,  iv.  1. 

Mean?  Why,  I  mean  to  be  off,  to  be  sure.  Ih 
won't  do;  I  tell  you  it  won't  do.  First  of  all,  I 
knocked  up  myself  and  my  horses,  when  they  took 
.for  London,  and  now  I  have  been  stewed  aboard  a 
tender.  I  have  wasted  three  stone  at  least.  If  I 
could  have  rid  my  match  it  would  not  have  grieved 
me ;  and  so,  as  I  said  before,  I  have  swapped  ner  for 
Nabob.— Swapped  her !  Swapped  my  daughter  for 
a  horse !  Zounds,  sir,  what  d'ye  mean  f — G.  Caiman 
the  elder,  Jealous  Wife,  v.  3. 

Dunsey  Cass,  whose  taste  for  swopping  and  bet- 
ting might  turn  out  to  be  the  sowing  of  something 
worse  than  wild  oats.— G.  Eliot  (signature),  Silas 
Marner,  ch.  iii. 

Swop.  s.    Exchange. 

These  had  made  a  foolish  swop  between  a  couple 

of  thick  bandy  legs,  and  two  long  trapsticks.— 

Spectator,  no.  559. 
Sword.  *.     [A.S.  sweordJ] 

1.  Weapon  used  either  in  cutting  or  thrust- 
ing ;  the  usual  weapon  of  fights  hand  to 
hand. 

Each  man  took  his  sword,  and  came  on  the  city, 
and  slew  all  the  males.— Genesis,  xxxiv.  25. 

Old  unhappy  traitor,  the  sword  is  out 
That  must  destroy  thee. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i?.  6. 
But  the  sword 

Of  Michael  from  the  armoury  of  God 
Was  giv'n  him  temper'd  so,  that  neither  keen 
Nor  solid  might  resist  that  edge :  it  met 
The  sword  of  Satan  with  steep  force  to  smite 
Descending,  and  in  half  cut  sheer ;  nor  stay'd, 
But  with  swift  wheel  reverse,  deep  entering  shared 
All  his  right  side  :  then  Satan  first  knew  pain, 
And  writhed  him  to  and  fro  convolved ;  so  sore 
The  griding  sword  with  discontinuous  wound 
Pass'd  through  him.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  320. 

2.  Destruction  by  war :  (as,  fire  and  sword). 

The  sword  without,  and  terrour  within.— Deuter- 
onomy, xxxii.  25. 

3.  Vengeance  of  justice. 

Justice  to  Merit  does  weak  aid  afford, 
She  quits  the  balance  and  resigns  the  sword. 

Dryden. 

Swordbearer.  s.  One  who  bears  a  sword : 
(especially  applied  to  certain  officers  of 
state;  e.g.  the  one  who  carries  a  sword 
before  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  as  an 
emblem  of  justice,  when  he  goes  abroad). 

This  I,  her  sword-bearer,  do  carry, 
For  civil  deed  and  military. 

Butter,  Hudibras,  i.  2, 759. 
Swordbreaker.  s.     See  extract. 

A  very  curious  weapon  called  a  sword-breaker 
was  now  used ;  it  had  a  hilt,  pommel,  and  guard ; 
the  blade  was  made  in  the  fashion  of  a  scimitar,  the 
edge  being  deeply  serrated.  It  contained  a  spring,  by 
means  of  which  the  antagonist's  sword  was  held  fast 
as  soon  as  it  came  within  the  teeth.  By  moving  the 
hand  a  little  the  blade  of  the  antagonist's  weapon 
was  broken,  and  he  was  either  cut  or  stabbed  with 
the  sword-breaker  at  option. — Fosbroke,  Encyclo- 
peedia  of  Antiquities,  p.  896:  1840. 

s  worded,  adj.     Girt  with  a  sword. 

The  sworded  seraphim 
Are  seen  in  glittering  ranks  with  wings  display'd, 

Milton,  Odes,  On  the  Morning  of  Christ's 
Nativity,  113. 

Sworder.  s.  Cut-throat ;  soldier.  Con- 
temptuous. 

A  Roman  reorder  and  banditto  slave 
Murther'd  sweet  Tully. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iv.  1. 

Csesar  will 

Unstate  his  happiness,  and  be  staged  to  th'  shew 
Against  a  swordtr. 

Id.,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  11. 
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Swordfish.  s.  Fish  of  the  genus  Xiphias 
(gladius),  so  called  from  the  swordlike 
prolongation  of  the  snout :  (as  Gr.  £i ;ot 
and  Lat.  gladius  =  sword,  the  three  names 
translate  each  other). 

A  swordfish  small  him  from  the  rest  did  sunder, 
That  in  his  throat  him  pricking  softly  under, 
His  wide  abyss  him  forced  forth  to  spew.     Spenser, 
Malpighi  observed  the  middle  of  the  optick  nerve 
of  the  swordfish  to  be  a  large  membrane,  folded, 
according  to  its  length,  in  many  doubles,  like  a  fan. 
— Derham,  Physico- Theology. 
Our  little  fleet  was  now  engaged  so  far, 

That,  like  the  swordfish  in  the  whale,  they  fought; 

The  combat  only  seem'd  a  civil  war, 

Till  through  their  bowels  we  our  passage  wrought. 

Dry  den,  Annus  Mirabilis,  Ixxix. 

Some  species,  as,  for  example,  the  shark  and  pike, 

are  predatory  and  ferocious:  some,  as  the  angler 

and  the  skate,  are  crafty :  some,  as  the  sword-fish 

and  stickleback,  are  combative :  some,  as  the  carp 

and  barbel,  are  peaceful,  timid  browsers:   many 

fishes  are  social,  especially  at  the  season  of  oviposi- 

tion :   a  few  are  monogamous  and  copulate ;  still 

fewer  nidificate  and  incubate  their  ova.—  Owen, 

Lectures  on  Comparative  Anatomy,  lect.  viii. 

Swordknot.  s.  Ribbon,  or  tassel,  attached 
to  the  hilt  of  a  sword. 

Wigs  with   wigs,   swordknots  with   swordknots 

strive, 
Beaus  banish  beaus,  and  coaches  coaches  drive. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  i. 

Swordlaw.  s.  Violence;  law  by  which  all 
is  yielded  to  the  stronger. 

So  violence 

Proceeded,  and  oppression,  and  swordlaw, 
Through  all  the  plain,  and  refuge  none  was  found. 
Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  671. 

Swtfrdiess.  adj.     Not  having  a  sword. 

With  swordless  belt  and  fettered  hand, 
O  Christ !  that  thus  a  son  should  stand 

Before  a  father's  face  ! 
Yet,  thus  must  Hugo  meet  his  sire 
And  hear  the  sentence  of  his  ire. 

The  tale  his  disgrace.  Byron,  Parisina,  ix. 

Swordman,  or  Swordsman,  s.  Soldier; 
fighting  man. 

Worthy  fellows,  and  like  to  prove  most  sinewy 
swordsmen.— Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well, 
ii.l. 

At  Lecca  s  house, 

The  shop  and  mint  of  your  conspiracy, 
Among  your  swordmen,  where  so  many  associates 
Both  of  thy  mischief  and  thy  madness  met. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy,  iv.  3. 
Essex  was  made  lieutenant-general  of  the  army, 
the  darling  of  the  swordmen.  —  Lord  Clarendon, 
History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 
Swordplayer.    s.     Gladiator ;    fencer ;    one 
who  exhibits   in   public   his   skill  at    the 
weapons  by  fighting  prizes. 

These  the'y  called  swordplayers,  and  this  spec- 
tacle a  sworU-fight.— llakewill,  Apology. 
Swordstick,    s.     Walking-stick  in  which  a 
sword  is  concealed. 

'  It's  strange !  You  observe  the  settled  opposition 
to  our  institutions  which  pervades  the  British 
mind.'  'What  an  extraordinary  people  you  are!' 
cried  Martin.  'Are  Mr.  Chollop  and  the  class  he 
represents  an  institution  here?  Are  pistols  with 
'  revolving  barrels,  sword-sticks,  bowie-knives,  and 
such  things,  institutions  on  which  you  pride  your- 
selves f  '—Jjickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xxxiv. 

O  horrors .. .  why  have  ye  missed  Sieur  de  Lamotte. 
Why  not  of  him,  too,  made  gallows-carrion f  Will 
spear,  or  swordstick,  thrust  at  him  (or  supposed  to 
be  thrust,)  through  a  window  of  hackney-coach,  in 
Piccadilly  of  the  Babylon  of  fog,  where  he  jolts 
disconsolate,  not  let  out  the  imprisoned  animal 
existence.  —  Carlyle,  Miscellaneous  Essays,  2  tie 
Diamond  Necklace. 
Sworn,  part.  adj.  Bound  by  oath. 

I  am  sworn  brother,  sweet, 
To  grim  necessity,  and  he  and  I 
Will  keep  a  league  till  death. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  v.  1. 

He  refused  not  the  civil  offer  of  a  pharisee,  though 

his  sworn  enemy ;  and  would  eat  at  the  table  or 

those  who  sought  his  ruin.— Calamy,  Sermons. 

Swound.  '•.  n.     Swoon. 

All  in  gore  blood  ;  I  swounded  at  the  sight. 

Shakespear,  Romto  and  Juliet,  in.  2. 
Swound.  s.     Swoon  ;  fainting  fit. 

Shee  speakes  and  God  strikes ;  and  within  tenne 
days  that  swound  ends  in  death.  —  Bishop  Mall, 
Nitbal  and  Abigail.  (Ord  MS.) 
Here  lies  a  heap  half  slain,  and  partly  drown  d, 

Gaping  for  brenth  amongst  the  slimy  seggsj 
And  there  a  sort  laid  in  a  deadly  swound, 
Trod  with  the  press  into  the  mud  and  dregs. 

Dray  tun,  Barons'  Wars,  ii.  40.  (Ord  MS.) 
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Swouns.  interj.     Oath  by  God's  wounds. 

You,  a  young  and  handsome  fellow,  with  high 
birth,  a  title,  and  the  name  of  an  estate,  ...  to 
think  of  throwing  your  cards  on  the  table  when  the 
game  is  in  your  very  hand,  running  back  to  the 
frozen  north,  and  marrying  — let  me  see— a  tall, 
stalking,  blue-eyed,  fair-skinned,  bony  wench,  with 
eighteen  quarters  in  her  scutcheon,  a  sort  of  Lot's 
wife,  newly  descended  from  her  pedestal,  and  with 
her  to  shut  yourself  up  in  your  tapestried  chamber ! 
Ugh,  gad !  Swouns,  I  shall  nevprsurvive  the  idea! ' 
—Sir  W.  Scott,  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  ch.  x. 

Sybarite.  *.  Native  of  Sybaris,  of  the 
Greek  town  in  the  South  of  Italy ;  and,  as 
such,  &  proper,  rather  than  a  common  term. 
However,  as  the  Sybarites  were  famous  for 
their  luxury  and  effeminacy,  it,  with  its 
derivatives,  has  become  common  as  well. 
Sybaritic,  adj.  Having  the  character  of  the 
Sybarites,  in  respect  to  their  proverbial 
luxury,  effeminacy,  and  voluptuousness ; 
luxurious. 

Dine  with  me  on  a  single  dish,  to  atone  to  philo- 
sophy for  the  sybaritic  dinners  of  Prior  Park.  — 
Bishop  Warburton,  Letter  to  Bishop  llurd. 
Sybaritical.  adj.     Sybaritic. 

He  should   have  hoped  to  match  him  in  their 
sybaritical  cloysters ;  where  they  abound  with  meat 
and  drink  and  ease. — Bishop  Hall,  Honour  of  the 
Married  Clergy. 
Sycamine,    s.     [from  the  Greek  nm^ovoc.] 
See  under  Sycomore:  (used  adjectivally). 
If  ye  had  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  ye 
might  say  unto  this  sycamine  tree,  Be  thou  plucked 
up  by  the  root,  and  be  thou  planted  in  the  sea ;  and 
it  should  obey  yon.— Luke,  xvii.  6. 
Sycamore,   s.     [spelt  with  a.]     Tree  of  the 
genus  Acer  (pseudoplatanus). 

Sycamores  with  eglantine  were  spread, 
A  hedge  about  the  sides  and  covering  over  head. 

Dry  den,  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  72. 
Sycamore  is  our  Acer  major  ;  one  of  the  kinds  of 
maples;   it  is  a  quick  grower.— Mortimer,  Hus- 
bandry. 

The  indigenous  origin  of  the  sycamore  has  been 
doubted  by  many  British  authors,  and  indeed  the 
earliest  records  we  have,  speak  of  it  as  a  stranger,  or 
tree  that  had  been  introduced.  Turner,  who  wrote 
in  1551,  and  Gerard,  in  1597,  both  mention  it  as 
such;  and  Ray  speaks  of  it  as  a  tree  common  to 
courtyards,  churchyards,  avenues,  Ac.,  about  noble- 
men's houses;  Sir  J.  B.  Smith,  also,  in  the  '  English 
Flora,"  states  it  to  be  '  not  truly  wild.'  To  differ 
from  such  authorities  may  seem  presumptuous,  but 
the  circumstance  of  its  always  ripening  seed  in  our 
ordinary  seasons,  and  the  facility  with  which  it 
bears  the  most  exposed  situations,  seem  favourable 
to  the  supposition  that  in  some  parts  of  England  it 
may  be  an  indigenous  plant.  In  Scotland,  and 
the  north  of  England,  where  it  has  long  been  a 
favourite  tree,  and  where  few  residences  of  any  note 
are  without  specimens  of  ancient  sycamores,  it  has, 
no  doubt  been  introduced,  as  it  is  only  in  situations 
where  the  operations  of  man  are  plainly  to  be  traced 
that  it  is  found  of  great  age  and  size.— Selby,  His- 
tory of  British  Forest  Trees. 

Sycomore.  s.  [spelt  with  o.]  The  extract 
from  Brande  notices  the  difference  of  spel- 
ling between  this  word  and  the  name  of 
the  well-known  British  forest  tree;  the 
affinities  of  which  are  with  the  maples  and 
the  plane  trees.  The  words  are  essentially 
the  same ;  the  better  of  the  two  forms 
being  that  which  gives  o  in  the  second 
syllable.  This  is  because  the  word  is  a 
Greek  compound ;  o  (omicron)  in  Greek, 
between  the  vowel  which  connects  the 
two  elements.  These  are  OVKOV  =  fig  + 
popov  =  mulberry ;  the  sycamore  having,  to 
some  extent,  the  foliage  of  the  fig,  along 
with  the  fruit  of  the  mulberry.  Its  bota- 
nical name  is  Sycomorus  (originally  Ficus) 
antiquorum. 

The  a  in  Sycamore,  the  English  tree, 
serves  as  a  distinction  between  the  two ; 
and  so  doing  is  conveniently  retained. 

Sycamine  is  the  name  of  a  third  tree ; 
of  which  the  species  is  uncertain.  It  is 
formed  like  Kwc\«/i7i/ov  =  cyclamen  and  is 
a  derivative  rather  than  a  compound  ; 
i.e.  -fjnvov  cannot  be  found  as  a  separate 
and  independent  word  ;  and  the  connect- 
ing vowel  is  not  o  but  a.  Here,  then,  this 
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latter  letter  is  in  its  proper  place,  in  which 
it  may  have  helped  to  fix  the  spelling  in 
Sycamore, 

This  tree  [the  sycamore]  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  sycomore  of  the  Bible  (Luke  xix.),  which  i> 
a  species  of  tig.  though  probably  the  name  originated 
in  some  confusion  of  ideas  as  to  the  identity  of  both. 
Indeed,  in  old  books  what  is  now  universally  called 
sycamore  was  sometimes  written  sycomore,  while  the 
sycomore  fig  is  in  some  modern  versions  of  the 
Bible  printed  sycamore.  —  Brande  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Sycophancy,  s.    Practice  of  a  sycophant. 

a.  As  an  informer. 

One  that  best  knew  it  [the  condition  of  the  col- 
lectors or  farmers  of  taxes]  branded  it  with  polling 
and  sycophancy .  —  Bishop  Hall,  Contemplations, 
Matthew  called. 

b.  As  a  flatterer. 

The  sycophancy  of  A.  Philips  had  prejudiced  Mr. 
Addison  against  Pope.—  Warburton,  Note  on  Popcft 
Fourth  Pastoral. 
Sycophant,  s.      [Gr.  miKo^aiTTjr,  from  OVKOV 

=  a  fig,  and  <*aiHu  =  show,  denounce.  To 
export  Jigs  from  Athens  was  forbidden  by 
law  ;  and  they  who  informed  against  per- 
sons disregarding  this  law  were  called 
sycophants.']  Talebearer ;  makebate  ;  ma- 
licious parasite. 

Accusing  sycophants,  of  all  men,  did  best  sort  to 
his  nature ;  but  therefore  not  seeming  sycophants 
because  of  no  evil  they  said,  they  could  bring  any 
new  or  doubtful  thing  unto  him,  but  such  as  already 
he  had  been  apt  to  determine ;  so  as  they  came  but 
as  proofs  of  his  wisdom,  fearful  and  more  secure, 
while  the  fear  he  had  figured  in  his  mind  had  any 
possibility  of  event. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Men  know  themselves  void  of  those  qualities 
which  the  impudent  sycophant,  at  the  same  time, 
both  ascribes  to  them,  and  in  his  sleeve  laughs  at 
them  for  believing.— South,  Sermons. 

The  laws  of  Draco  at  Athens  punished  it  [theft] 
with  death  :  but  his  laws  were  said  to  be  written  in 
blood ;  and  Solon  afterwards  changed  the  penalty 
to  a  pecuniary  mulct.  And  so  the  Attic  laws  in 
general  continued ;  except  that,  once  in  a  time  of 
dearth,  it  was  made  capital  to  break  into  a  garden 
and  steal  figs :  but  this  law  and  the  informers 
against  the  offence  grew  so  odious,  that  from  them 
ail  malicious  informers  were  styled  sycophants ;  a 
name  which  we  have  much  perverted  from  its  ori- 
ginal meaning.— Sir  W.  Blackstone,  Commentary  on 
the  Laws  of  England,  b.  iv.  ch.  xvii. 

Sycophant,  v.  a.     Calumniate.     Rare. 

He  makes  it  his  first  business  to  tamper  with  his 
reader  by  sycophanting  and  misnaming  the  work 
of  his  adversary.  —  Milton,  Apology  for  Smec- 
tymnuus. 

Sycophantic.  '"// 

1 .  Talebearing ;  mischievously  officious. 

2.  Fawning. 

'Tis  well  known  that  in  these  times  the  illiberal 
sycopliantick  manner  of  devotion  was  by  the  wiser 
sort  contemned.— Lord  Shaftesoury. 

Sycopnantical. adj.  Meanly  officious;  basely 
parasitical. 

Henry  the  Eighth  of  England  [was]  led  by  th« 
advice  of  some  of  his  sycopltanticai  popish  prelates. 
— Sir  Simoiids  D'Ewex,  Primitive  Practice  for  Pre- 
serving Truth,  p.  62 :  lrf«. 

They  . . .  suH'ered  themselves  to  be  chested  and 
ruined  by  a  sycuphantical   parasite.— South,  Ser- 
mons, via.  192. 
Sycophantingr.  part.  adj.     Sycophantic. 

His  sycophanting  arts  boillf:  detected,  that  game 
is  not  to  be  played  the  second  time ;  whereas  a  man 
of  clear  reputation,  though  his  barque  be  split,  hns 
something  left  towards  setting  up  again.— Dr.  II. 
More,  Government  of  the  Tongue. 
Sycopbantize.  v.  n.  Play  the  talebearer. 

To  sycophantize   is   to   play  the  sycophant,  or 
slander,   or  accuse  falsely,   to   deal  deceitfully.— 
Blount,  Glossographia. 
Sycopbantry.  s.     Malignant  tale-bearing. 

It  is  lit  that  the  accused  should  be  acquainted 
with  this,  that  competent  linn-  and  means  may  bu 
allowed  for  his  defence,  that  his  plea  should  receive, 
if  not  a  favourable,  yet  a  free  audience;  the  con- 
trary practice  is  indeed  rather  backbiting,  wliisj.ei •- 
ing,  supplanting,  or  sycophantry  than  fair  and 
lawful  judging.— .Barroto,  Sermons,  rol.  i.  serin,  xx. 

Sycosis.  A.     [Gr.  ffu/coi'  =  fig.]     In  Medicine. 
Cutaneous,  or  skin,  disease  so  called. 

Sycosis  [in]  a  chronic  pustular  eruption,  either 
scattered  singly,  or  clustered,  over  the  chin,  upper 
lip,  or  lateral  parts  of  the  face ;  the  pustules  being 
pointed,  and  seated  chiefly  in  the  hair  follicles  and 
connected  tissues,  and  being  sometimes  propagated 
by  contagion.— Copland,  Dictionary  of  Practical 
Medicine. 
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syenite.  *.    In  Geology.    See  extract. 

Granite  ii  a  rock  composed  of  variable  propor- 
tion! of  felspar,  quartz,  and  mica,  intimately  joined 
together,  often  separately  crystalline,  and  w.thout 
tnV  Da*!  or  ground.  Felspar  w  usually  the  pre- 
dominating rock,  but  it  is  sometimes  equalled I  in 
Quantity  by  quart*.  In  some  varieties  the  quartz 
fa  wanting  »i'd  sometimes  the  mica ;  while  occa- 
sionally this  latter  ingredient  is  replaced  by  horn- 
blende in  which  case  the  mass  is  called  syenite  .  .. 
(so  eal'led  from  the  ancient  Egyptian  quarries  at 
feme;  the  beautiful  red  granite,  of  which  the 
brptiin  statues,  and  other  sculptures,  are  made,  is 
i  t*e»He).  and  sometime*  by  talc,  or  a  peculiar  form 
of  that  mineral  called  chlorite;  and  in  this  latter 
slate  it  has  received  the  name  of  protogine,  ami  is 
very  abundantly  exhibited  in  the  higher  peaks  of 
Mont  M*nc,-A*st*d.  Geology,  Introductory,  De- 
tcriptive,  and  Practical,  pt.  ii.  ch.  xlv. 

•yll-,  as  the  first  syllable  in  composition 

See  under  Syn-. 

Syiiabe.  *.    Syllable :  (used  more  than  once 
by  B.  Jonson,  as  in  the  extract). 

A  tyllabe  is  a  part  of  a  word  that  may  itself  make 

a  part  of  a  sound.— English  Grammar,  ch.  vi.  (Nares 

bjH. and  W.) 

Syllabic,  adj.    Relating  to  syllables. 

In  the  responses  also,  which  are  noted  for  various 
voices,  this  syllabic  distinction  is  sufficiently  at 
tended  M.— Mason,  Three  Essays  on  Church  Music 
p.  i'i. 

'  1  don't  pretend  to  determine  whether  the  rhythm 

in  the  cliange  which  the  language  has  undergone 

could  hate  been  equally  well  marked  by  the  ancien 

tfllabic  quantity.  Hut  rhyme  appears  to  have  owe< 

ita  origin  to  some  feeling  of  its  expediency.— tier 

rington.  Literary  History  of  the  Middle  Ages,  b.  T. 

Syllabical.  adj.   Relating  to  syllables ;  con 

stating  of  syllables. 

The  Christians  have  marked  every  the  least  va 
ri<>us  lection,  even  syllabical.  —  Leslie,  Truth  oj 
Christianity  demonstrated. 

Syllabioally.  mlr.     In  a  syllabical  manner 
Them;  and   many  like   places,  well   considered 
(upon  which  no  brand  of  lie  or  falsity  may  be  fixed, 
though  they  do  not  literally  and  syllabiciMy  agre 
with  the  quotation,  (but  are  verified  either  in 
partial  or  concurrent  sense,)  way  sufficiently  justify 
thai  place  in  the  first  front  of  the  Liturgy  to  be  n 
lie,  but  a  divine  scriptural  truth.— Bishop  Gauden 
Considerations  on  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  oj 
England,  p. 25. 

Syllable.  *.     [Gr.  m'AXnjSij ;  Lat.  xyllaba.'] 

1.  As  much  ot  a  word  as  is  uttered  by  the 
help  of  one  vowel,  or  one  articulation. 

I  heard 
Each  syllable  that  breath  made  up  between  them. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  iv.  2 
The  world  confesses  one  Rome  and  one  (Ja;sar, 
And.  as  his  rule  is  infinite,  his  pleasures 
Are  unconfined ;  thU  syllable,  his  will, 
Stands  for  a  thousand  reasons. 

Massing er.  The  Roman  Actor,  i. 
There  is  that  property  in  all  letters  of  aptness  t 
be  conjoined  in  syllables  and  words,  through  th 
voluble  motions  of  the  organs  from  one  stop  o 
figure  to  another,  that  they  modify  and  discriminal 
the  voice  without  appearing  to  discontinue  it.— 
Holder,  Elements  of  Speech. 

2.  Anything  proverbially  concise. 

Abraham.  Job,  and  the  rest  that  lived  before  an 
syllable  of  the  law  of  God  was  written,  did  they  no 
»m  as  much  as  we  do  in  every  action  not  com 
manded  f — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day, 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time ; 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v. 

He  hath  told  so  many  melancholy  stories  witho 
one  syllable  of  truth,  that  he  hath  blunted  the  edg 
of  nay  tetn.— Swift. 

sellable,  v.  a.  Utter ;  pronounce ;  articu 
late. 

Airy  tongues  that  syllable  men's  names 
On  Mods,  and  shores,  and  desart  wildernesses. 

Milton,  Comus,  20 

Syllabub,  i.  [see  extract  from  Wedgwoo 
The  comparative  frequency  of  the  spellin 
with  y  (syllabub  rather  than  sillabub)  i 
the  only  justification  (if  it  is  one)  of  th 
spelling  as  it  stands  here.  Sillabub,  th 
form  of  the  entry  in  Wedgwood,  is  un 
doubtedly  better.  See  under  Syn-.] 

No  syllabubs  made  at  the  milking  pail, 
But  what  are  composed  of  a  pot  of  good  ale. 

Beaumon 
Two  lines  would  express  all  they  say  in  two  pages 

"    -v  I/"'  Wh'pt  s'jUahub  *"d  froth.  withou 
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•Sister  Beatrice,' continued  the  father,  resuming 
his  gravity  '  is  indeed  blessed  with  a  winning  gift  ot 
mmkte.Snfiti  and  syllabubs;  but,  on  minute  en- 
Zry  1  do  no Td  that  the  youth  has  tasted  any 
ol  them.'-Sir  W.  Scott,  Castle  Dangerous. 

I  am  sorry  to  find  here  and  every  where  people 
out  of  character,  and  that  wine  and  tea  shoukl  enter 
where  they  have  no  pretence  to  be,  and  usurp  the 


^e  of  Mrs.*Ddany,' edited  by  Lady  Llanover, 

ift'^sf  a  frothy  food  to  be  slapped  or  sirred 
up  by  milking  from  the  cow  into  a  vesse  contain  g 
w"neor  spirits,  spice.  *e.  '  And  we .will  ga  to  the 
daw  nes  and  si  ubber  up  a  sillabub.  ( 1  wo  L  M  r» 
Lovers,  in  Halliwell.)  The  word  is  a  corruption  of 
slap-up,  or  slub-up, . . .  and  is  the  exact  equiva  ent 
of  IPlatt-Deutsch  slaWut,  Swwschabutz  watery 
food,  spoonmeat,  explained  by  Stalder  as  schlabb  uus 
from  schlappen,  slabben.  to  slap,  lap,  or  sup  up  food 
with  a  certain  noise.  Schlabbete,  schlappete,^ 
soup.  ...On  the  same  principle  are  formed  Pro- 
vincial English  slubber,  anything  of  a  gelatinous 
consistency,  the  spawn  of  toads .or  frogs  ;slnb, wet 
and  loose  mud.  (Halliwell.)  Dutch  slemp  [sillabub] 
a  certain  drink  made  of  milk,  sugar,  &c.  [BomnoffJ 
is  derived  in  like  manner  from  slempen.  Bavarian 
slampen,  to  lap,  sup  up,  iunket.—  Wedgwood,  Dic- 
tionary of  English  Etymology.} 

Syllabus.  *.  Abstract,  or  compendium, 
containing  the  heads  of  a  discourse :  (com- 
mon as  the  title  of  a  book). 

A  syllabus  deals  neither  in  development  nor  in 
diversified  example ;  and  does  not  make  the  space 
occupied  by  any  detail  a  measure  of  its  importance 
as  a  part  of  the  whole.  I  have  omitted  many  subject* 
which  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  books,  or  dwe! 
lightly  upon  them,  partly  because  more  detail  is  con 
tained  in  my  Formal  Logic,  partly  because  any  on< 
who  masters  this  tract  will  be  able  to  judge  for  him 
self  what  I  should  have  written  on  the  omittei 
subjects.  I  have  also  endeavoured  to  remember  tha 
as  a  work  of  this  kind  proceeds,  less  detail  of  expla 
nation  is  necessary.— De  Morgan,  Syllabus  of  a  Pro- 
posed System  of  Logic,  preface. 

His  public  career  was,  from  first  to  last,  utterly 
inconsistent  with   the  doctrines  of  the   syllabu 
which  form  the  political  creed  of  modern  Rome.— 
Saturday  Review,  May  22, 1869. 
Syllepsis,  s.     [Gr.  Xjj^ie  =  taking,  from  roo 
(\a/j-)  of  \aniiavto  =  I  take.]    In  Grammar 
See  extract,  where  it  will  be  seen  that  it  i 
an  approximate  translation  of  conception 
(con  =  with  +  capio  =  I  take). 

Syllepsis,  in  grammar,  [is]  a  figure  by  which  w 
conceive  the  sense  of  words  otherwise  than  th 
words  import ;  and  thus  make  our  construction  no 
according  to  the  words,  but  the  intention  of  th 
author. — Jte<-s,  Encyclopaedia. 
Syllogism.  *.  [Gr.  truXXoytir/ioc,  from  ffi>v  + 

Xoyitr/jot;  =  calculation,  reckoning ;  Xoyi'£i 
=  reckon,  reason  ;  Xoyoc  =  word,  doctrine 
reason,  principle.]  In  Logic.  Argumen 
composed  of  three  propositions;  as,  'Ever) 
man  thinks ;  Peter  is  a  man ;  therefor 
Peter  thinks.'  (This  is  the  explanation  o 
Johnson,  which,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  accu 
rate.  It  is  only  to  the  simplest,  and  th 
typical  form  of  the  syllogism  that  it  ap 
plies.  The  analysis  of  the  example,  how 
ever,  tells  us  that,  while  the  proposition 
are  three,  the  terms  are  six,  each  term 
being  repeated,  and  repeated  in  differen 
propositions.  The  two  propositions  which 
between  them,  give  us  all  the  three  term 
— man,  Piter,  thinks— are  the  premises 
the  single  one,  in  which  only  two  of  then- 
appear — Peter,  thinks — is  the  conclusion 
Hence  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  third  term 
has  served  as  a  kind  of  measure  for  th 
other  two.  This,  i.e.  the  term  used  in  th 
premises,  but  omitted  in  the  conclusion, 
the  middle  term ;  and  it  is,  probably,  th 
one  by  which  the  syllogistic  character  c 
the  argument  is  determined.  It  certain! 
brings  together  the  other  two,  and,  by 
doing,  explains  the  etymology.  The  ex 
tent  to  which  the  opinions  of  the  chi 
authorities  in  Logic  and  Mental  Philosoph 
take  different  views  both  of  the  value  an 
the  structure  of  the  syllogism,  is  ind 
cated  by  the  numerous  and  perhaps  ovei 
long  extracts). 

A  piece  of  rhetorick  is  a  sufficient  argument 
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logick,  an  apologue  of  jEsop  beyond  a  syllogism  in 
Barbara.— Sir  T.  Br  vine. 

What  a  miraculous  tiling  should  we  count  it,  if 
the  flint  and  the  steel,  instead  of  a  few  sparks, 
should  chance  to  knock  out  definitions  and  syllo- 
gisms.—Bentley. 

That  the  power  of  reasoning  (or,  as  it  has  been 
sometimes  called,  the  discursive  faculty)  is  implied 
in  the  powers  of  intuition  and  memory,  appears  also 
from  an  examination  of  the  structure  of  syllogisms. 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive  an  understanding  so 
formed  as  to  perceive  the  truth  of  the  major  and 
minor  propositions,  and  not  to  perceive  the  truth  of 
the  conclusion.  Indeed,  as  in  this  mode  of  stating 
an  argument  the  mind  is  led  from  universals  to  par- 
ticulars, the  truth  of  the  conclusion  must  have  been 
known  before  the  major  proposition  is  formed. — 
Dugald  Stewart,  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Human  Mind,  p.  SO:  1854. 

Among  the  logicians  an  instrument  of  universal 
empire  in  the  regions  of  intelligence  was  supposed 
to  have  been  discovered  by  the  invention  of  the  syl~ 
logism.  Yet  in  truth  what  is  the  exploit  achieved 
by  it?  The  dividing  an  argument  into  three  parts 
or  members,  distinguished  from  each  other  by  so 
many  names — names  in  the  invention  of  which,  of 
two  of  them  at  least,  not  quite  so  much  felicity  ha.s 
been  displayed,  as  in  those  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  the  genius  of  Lavoisier  and  Linnaeus. — Bent  ham, 
Rationale  of  Judicial  Evidence,  b.iii.  ch.x.  §  •*. 

This  retardation  of  the  progress  of  reasoning  is 
one  circumstance  which  distinguishes  the  syllogism; 
but  the  absurdity  which  is  implied  in  the  very 
theory  of  it  distinguishes  it  still  more.  It  constantly 
assumes  as  the  first  stage  of  that  reasoning  by  which 
we  are  to  arrive  at  a  particular  truth,  our  previous 
knowledge  of  that  particular  truth.  The  major  is  the 
very  conclusion  itself  under  another  form,  and  its 
truth  is  not  more  felt  than  that  which  it  professes  to 
develop.  Thus  to  take  one  of  the  trifling  examples 
which  in  books  of  logic  are  usually  given,  with  a 
most  appropriate  selection,  to  illustrate  this  worse 
than  trifling  art— when,  in  order  to  prove  that 
'  John  is  a  sinner,'  I  do  not  adduce  any  particular 
sin  of  which  he  has  been  guilty,  but  draw  up  my 
accusation  more  irresistibly,  by  the  major  of  a  syllo- 
gism, '  All  men  are  sinners.'  '  John  is  a  man,'  there- 
fore, '  John  is  a  sinner.'  If  1  really  attached  any 
meaning  to  my  major  proposition, '  All  men  are  sin- 
ners,' I  must  at  that  very  moment  have  felt  as  com- 
pletely that  John  was  a  sinner,  as  after  I  had  pur- 
sued him,  technically,  through  the  minor  and  con- 
clusion.— Dr.  T.  Brown. 

Not  only  is  the  deductive,  thus,  in  a  general  way, 
dependent  for  its  possibility  on  the  inductive,  syllo- 
gism \  the  former  is,  what  has  not  been  observed — 
in  principle  and  detail — in  whole  and  in  part — in 
end  and  in  means— in  perfection  and  imperfection, 
precisely  a  counterpart  or  inversion  of  the  latter. 
The  attempts  that  have  been  made  by  almost  every 
logician,  except  (perhaps?)  Aristotle,  to  assimilate 
and  even  identify  the  two  processes,  by  reducing 
the  inductive  syllogism  to  the  schematic  proprieties 
of  the  deductive,  proceeding  as  they  do  on  a  total 
misconception  of  their  analogy  and  differences,  have 
contributed  to  involve  the  doctrine  of  logical  indue- 
tjon  in  a  cloud  of  error  and  confusion.  The  induc- 
tive inference  is  equally  independent,  and,  though 
far  less  complex,  equally  worthy  of  analysis  as  the 
deductive ;  it  is  governed  by  its  own  laws ;  and,  if 
judged  aright,  must  be  estimated  by  its  own  standard. 
The  correlation  of  the  two  processes  is  best  exem- 
plified by  employing  the  same  symbols  in  our  ascent 
through  an  inductive,  and  our  re-descent  through  a 
deductive  syllogism. 

I  nductive :  Deductive : 

x,  y,  zareA;  Bis  A; 

x,  y,  z,  are  (whole)  B;          T,  y,  z  are  (under)  B; 
therefore  B  is  A,  therefore  x,  y,  z  are  A, 

or  or 

B  contains  x,  y,  z ;  A  contains  B  ; 

x,  y,  z  constitute  B ;  B  contains  x,  y,  z ; 

therefore  A  contains  B.  therefore  A  contains  x,  y,  z. 
These  two  syllogisms  exhibit,  each  in  its  kind,  the 
one  natural  and  perfect  figure. — Sir  W.  Hamilton, 
Discussions  on  Philosophy  and  Literature,  p.  163 : 
1853. 

Every  conclusion  is  deduced  in  reality,  from  two 
other  propositions  (thence  called  premises);  for 
though  one  of  these  may  be,  and  commonly  is  sup- 
pressed, it  must  nevertheless  be  understood  as  ad- 
mitted ;  as  may  easily  be  made  evident  by  supposing 
the  denial  of  the  suppressed  premiss,  which  will  at 
once  invalidate  the  argument ;  e  g.  if  any  one  from 
perceiving  that  '  the  world  exhibits  marks  of  de- 
sign,'infers  that  'it  must  have  had  an  intelligent 
author,'  though  he  may  not  be  aware  in  his  own 
mind  of  the  existence  of  any  other  premiss,  he  will 
readily  understand,  if  it  be  denied,  that  'whatever 
exhibits  marks  of  design  must  have  had  an  intelli- 
gent author;'  thattheallirmativeof  that  proposition 
is  necessary  to  the  validity  of  the  argument :  or. 
again,  if  anyone  on  meeting  with  'an  animal  which 
has  horns  on  the  head'  infers  that  'it  is  a  rumi- 
nant,' he  will  easily  perceive  that  this  would  be  no 
argument  to  anyone  who  should  not  be  aware  of  the 
general  fact  that  'all  horned  animals  ruminate.'  An 
argument  thus  stated  regularly,  and  at  full  length, 
is  called  a  syllogism,  which  therefore  is  evidently  not 
a  peculiar  kind  of  argument,  but  only  a  peculiar 
form  of  expression,  in  which  every  argument  may  be 
stated.  Wheu  one  of  the  premises  is  suppressed, 
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which  for  brevity's  sake  it  usually  is,  the  argument 
is  called  an  enthymerae.  —  Archbishop  Whately, 
Elements  of  Logic,  p.  26. 

Language  adonis  the  signs  by  which  these  opera- 
tions of  the  mind  are  not  only  expressed  and  com- 
municated to  others,  but  even,  for  the  most  part, 
carried  on  by  ourselves.  The  notion  obtained  in  an 
act  of  apprehension,  is  called,  when  expressed  in 
language,  a  term  ;  an  act  of  judgment  is  expressed 
by  a  proposition  ;  an  act  of  reasoning  by  an  argu- 
ment which,  wheu  regularly  expressed,  is  a  syllo- 
gism, as  e.g. 

'  Every  dispensation  of  Providence  is  beneficial; 
Afflictions  are  dispensations  of  Providence, 
Therefore  they  are  beneficial,' 

is  a  syllogism ;  the  act  of  reasoning  being  indicated 
by  the  word  '  therefore."  It  consists  of  three  propo- 
sitions, each  of  which  has  necessarily  two  terms,  as 
'beneficial.'  'dispensations  of  Providence.'— Ibid., 
b.ii.ch.i.  §2. 

A  syllogism  is  the  inference  of  the  relation  between 
two  names  from  the  relation  of  each  of  those  names 
to  a  third.  Three  names  therefore  are  involved,  the 
two  which  appear  in  the  conclusion,  and  the  third 
or  middle  term,  with  which  the  names  or  terms  of 
the  conclusion  are  severally  compared.  The  state- 
ments expressing  the  relations  of  the  two  concluding 
terms  to  the  middle  term,  are  the  two  premises.  In 
this  chapter,  no  ratio  of  quantities  is  considered  ex- 
cept the  definite  All  and  the  indefinite  Some.  A 
syllogism  may  be  either  simple  or  complex.  A  syllo- 
gism is  simple  when  in  it  two  simple  propositions 
produce  the  affirmation  or  denial  of  a  third  :  or  the 
affirmation  of  a  third,  we  may  say,  since  every  denial 
of  one  simple  proposition  is  the  affirmation  of  an- 
other. A  complex  syllogism  is  one  in  which  two 
complex  propositions  produce  the  affirmation  or 
denial  of  a  third  complex  proposition.  It  might  be 
supposed  that  we  ought  to  begin  with  the  simple 
gyllofiism,  and  from  thence  proceed  to  the  complex. 
On  this  point  I  have  some  remarks  to  offer  in  justi- 
fication of  following  precisely  the  reverse  plan. 
Hitherto  the  complex  syllogism  has  never  made  its 
appearance  in  a  work  on  logic,  except  in  one  parti- 
cular case,  in  which  it  is  allowed  to  be  treated  as  a 
simple  syllogism,  though  most  obviously  it  is  not  so. 
1  allude  to  the  common  '  a  fortiori '  argument,  as  in 
•  A  is  greater  than  B,  B  is  greater  than  C,  therefore 
A  is  greater  than  C."  There  is  no  middle  term  here : 
the  predicate  of  the  first  proposition  is  'a  thing 
greater  than  B,'  the  subject  of  the  second  proposi- 
tion is  '  B.' — De  Morgan,  Formal  Logic,  ch.  v. 

Several  of  the  usual  syllogisins  are  more  strong 
than  need  be  in  the  premises,  in  order  to  produce 
the  conclusion.  ...  If  we  call  a  syllogism  funda- 
mental, when  neither  of  its  premises  are  stronger 
than  is  necessary  to  produce  the  conclusion,  it  is 
obvious  that  every  fundamental  syllogism  which  has 
a  particular  premise,  gives  at  least  as  strong  a  con- 
clusion wheu  that  particular  is  strengthened  into  a 
universal.  But,  except  when  strengthening  the 
premise  also  enables  us  to  strengthen  the  conclu- 
sion, in  which  case  we  have  a  new  and  different  syl- 
logism, it  seems  hardly  systematic  to  mix  up  with 
fundamental  arguments,  syllogisms  which  have 
quantity  or  quajity  more  than  is  necessary  for  the 
conclusion.— Ibid. 

The  last  form  of  ideal  judgements,  which  I  have 
called  the'apodeictic*  (e.g.  This  house,  built  in  such 
or  such  a  manner,  is  good  or  is  not  good),  is  already 
almost  a  syllogism ;  for  a  syllogism  only  serves  to 
bring  to  light  that  which  a  judgement  keeps  hid- 
den. We  have,  in  fact,  just  seen  that  the  general, 
the  particular,  and  the  individual,  the  union  of 
which  constitutes  the  proper  essence  of  the  idea, 
are  implicitly  contained  in  judgements,  and  more 
especially  in  the  apodeictic  judgement ;  whilst,  on 
the  contrary,  these  are  explicitly  enunciated  in  the 
form  called  syllogism,  which  openly  displays  all 
three  of  them ;  deriving  them,  however,  from  the 
anterior  forms  called  notions  and  judgements,  in 
which  they  were,  so  to  speak,  buried  and  concealed 
without  the  power  of  revealing  themselves.  The 
form,  syllogism,  then,  is  the  development  or  product 
of  the  first  form  called  notion,  combining  itself  with 
the  second  form  called  judgement.  It  presents  to 
us  the  idea  become  identical  with  reality,  and  ar- 
rived at  that  point  in  its  evolution,  at  which  the 
formal  differences  which  still  distinguished  notions 
and  judgements  have  disappeared  in  meeting  with, 
or  correcting,  one  another.  Now,  as  we  are  able  to 
say  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that  things  are  judge- 
ments realised,  so  with  still  stronger  reason  can  we 
now  say  that  they  are  living  syllogisms.  For  syllo- 
gism is  by  no  means  one  thing  or  idea  amongst 
others;  but,  on  the  contrary,  all  things  are  syllo- 
gisms. So  also,  for  the  same  reason  that  we  have 
successively  had  a  right  to  say  that  the  absolute  or 
God  is  a  notion,  and  then  that  he  is  a  judgement, 
we  have  now  a  right  to  say  that  he  is  a  syllogism ; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  he  is  the  general  or  uni- 
versal, which,  by  means  of  the  particular,  becomes 
the  individual.— The  Subjective  Logic  of  Hegel, 
translated  by  H.  Sloman  and  J.  Walton,  ch.  iii. 

Syllogistic,  adj.   Having  the  nature  of,  con- 
stituted by,  relating  to,  a  syllogism. 

Though  the  terms  of  propositions  may  be  complex, 
yet  where  the  composition  of  the  whole  argument  is 
thus  plain,  simple,  and  regular,  it  is  properly  called 
a  simple  syllogism,  since  the  complexion  does  not 
belong  to  the  syllogistick  form  of  it.—  Watts,  Logick. 
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Some  writers,  and  Locke,  who  profess  to  despise 
what  they  call  'syllogistic  reasoning,'  distinctly 
admit  as  Locke  does,  e.g.  in  ch.  xvii.  that  'all  right 
reasoning  may  be  reduced  to  the  form  of  syllogism,' 
which  is  admitting  the  utmost  that  i  conceive  any 
logician  maintains  j  only  there  are,  he  says,  other 
and  better  '  ways  of  reasoning,'  that  is,  as'  he  pro- 
ceeds to  explain,  people  do  not  always  or  usually 
express  their  reasoning  in  a  syllogistic  form :  as  if 
anyone  had  ever  doubted  that.—  Whately,  Elements 
of  Logic,  b.  i.  §  2. 

Of  the  syllogistic  method,  at  least  for  the  purpose 
of  demonstration,  or  of  teaching  others,  he  seems 
to  have  entertained  a  favourable  opinion,  or  even  to 
have  held  it  necessary  for  real  demonstration,  as  his 
definition  shows.  Hobbes  appears  to  be  aware  of 
what  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  put  by  others, 
that  in  the  natural  process  of  reasoning,  the  minor 
premise  commonly  precedes  the  major.  It  is  for 
want  of  attending  to  this,  that  syllogisms,  as  usually 
stated,  are  apt  to  have  so  formal  and  unnatural  a 
construction.  The  process  of  the  mind  in  this  kind 
of  reasoning  is  explained  in  general  with  correct- 
ness, and,  1  believe,  with  originality. — Ifallam,  His- 
tory of  Literature  during  the  fifteenth.,  sixteenth, 
and  seventeenth  Centuries,  pt.  iii.  ch.  ii.  §  151. 

Novalis  belongs  to  that  class  of  persons  who  do 
not  recognise  the  syllogistic  method  as  the  chief 
organ  for  investigating  truth,  or  feel  themselves 
bound  at  all  times  to  stop  short  where  its  light  fails 
them.— Carlyle,  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Unsays, 
Novalis. 

All  ratiocination,  therefore,  starts  from  a  general 
proposition,  principle,  or  assumption ;  a  proposition 
in  which  a  predicate  is  affirmed  or  denied  of  an  en- 
tire class.  The  other  premiss  asserts  that  something 
belongs  to  or  is  included  in  the  class  respecting 
which  something  was  affirmed  or  denied  in  the 
major  premiss.  It  follows  that  the  attribute  affirmed 
or  denied  of  the  entire  class  may  (if  there  was  truth 
in  that  affirmation  or  denial)  be  affirmed  or  denied 
of  the  object  or  objects  aliened  to  be  included  in  the 
class:  and  this  is  precisely  the  assertion  made  in  the 
conclusion.  Whether  or  not  the  foregoing  is  an 
adequate  account  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the 
syllogism  will  be  presently  considered;  but,  as  far 
as  it  goes,  it  is  a  true  account.  It  has  accordingly 
been  generalised  and  erected  into  a  logical  maxim. 
The  maxim  is,  that  whatever  can  be  affirmed  (or 
denied)  of  a  class  may  be  affirmed  (or  denied)  of 
everything  included  in  the  class.  This  axiom,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  basis  of  the  syllogistic  theory,  is 
termed  by  logicians  the  '  dictum  de  omni  et  nullo.' — 
J.  S.  MM,  System  of  Logic,  vol.  i.  p.  23 t. 

The  inductive  moralist  looks  at  the  history  of  past 
society,  or  at  the  condition  of  the  present,  and  takes 
for  granted  that  the  first  step  is,  to  assemble  the 
facts,  and  then  to  generalize  them.  The  deductive 
inquirer,  using  the  facts  rather  to  illustrate  his 
principles,  than  to  suggest  them,  appeals,  in  the  first 
place,  not  to  external  facts,  but  to  internal  ideas, 
and  he  makes  those  ideas  the  major  premiss  of  a  syl- 
logistic argument. — Suckle,  History  of  Civilization 
in  England,  vol.  ii.  ch.  vi. 
Syllogistical.  adj.  Syllogistic. 

Though  we  suppose  subject  and  predicate,  and 
copula,  and  propositions,  and  syllogistical  con- 
nexions in  their  reasoning,  there  is  no  such  matter : 
but  the  entire  business  is  at  the  same  moment  pre- 
sent with  them,  without  deducing  one  thing  from 
another. — Sir  M.  Hale,  Origination  of  Mankind. 

Syllogistically.  adv.     In  a  syllogistic  man  • 
ner ;  in  the  form  of  a  syllogism. 

A  man  knows  first,  and  then  he  is  able  to  prove 
Syllogistically ;  so  that  syllogism  comes  after  know- 
ledge, when  a  man  has  no  need  of  it.— Locke. 

Syllogrlzatlon.    «.      Act  of   reasoning    by 
syllogism. 

From  mathematical  bodies,  and  the  truths  result- 
ing from  them,  they  passed  to  the  contemplation  of 
truth  in  general ;  to  the  soul,  and  its  powers  both  of 
intuition  and  syttogization.— Harris,  Three  Trea- 
tises, notes,  p.  265. 
Syllogize,  v.  n.  Reason  by  syllogism. 

Men  have  endeavoured  to  transform  logick  into  a 
kind  of  mechanism,  and  to  teach  boys  to  syllogize, 
or  frame  arguments  and  refute  them,  without  real 
knowledge.—  Watts. 

The  gift  of  ratiocination  and  making  syllogisms— 
I  mean  in  man— for  in  superior  classes  of  beings, 
such  as  angels  and  spirits,  'tis  all  done,  may  it  please 
your  worships,  as  they  tell  me,  by  intuition:— and 
beings  inferior,  as  your  worships  all  know— syllogise 
by  their  noses:  though  there  is  an  island  swimming 
in  the  sea  (though  not  altogether  at  its  ease)  whose 
inhabitants,  if  my  intelligence  deceives  me  not,  are 
so  wonderfully  gifted,  as  to  syllogize  after  thn  same 
f^hion.— Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  vol.  iii.  ch.xl. 
Syllogizer.  *.  One  who  reasons  by  syllo- 
gism. 

Every  syllogizer  is  not  presently  a  match  to  cope 
with  Bellarmine,  Baronius,  Stapletou.  —  Sir  h. 
Dering,  Speeches,  p.  150. 

Sylph,  .v.     [?]     Fairy  so  called. 

1  should  as  soon  expect  to  meet  a  nymph  or  a 
sylph  for  a  wife  or  a  mistress.— Sir  W.  Temple,  Lt- 
saus. 
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The  light  coquettes  in  sylphs  aloft  repair. 
And  sport  and  flutter  in  tin-  fields  of  air. 

P<>r#,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  L 

Ye  sylphs  and  sytphids,  to  your  chief  give  ear. 
Fays,  fairies,  genii,  elves,  and  demons,  hear. 

Ibid,  canto  ii. 
Then  shall  the  sylphs  and  sylphids  bright, 

Mild  genii  all,  to  whose  high  care 
Her  virgin  charms  are  given,  in  circling  flight. 

Skim  sportive  round  t  lice  in  the  fields  of  air. 

Mason,  To  an  Jiolus's  Harp,  canto  iL 

His  first  idea  was.  that  a  heated  imagination  had 
raised  the  image  on  which  it  doted  into  visible 
existence; . . .  the  third  and  abiding  conviction,  that 
it  was  Amy  herself,  paler,  indeed,  and  thinner  than 
in  the  days  of  heedless  happiness,  when  she  possessed 
the  form  and  hue  of  a  wood-nymph,  with  the  beauty 
of  &  sy/ph;  but  still  Amy,  unequalled  in  loveliness 
by  aught  which  had  ever  visited  his  eyes. — Sir  W. 
Scott,  Kenilworth,  ch.  xxvii. 

'Ah  I*  cried  Mr.  Pecksniff,  whose  eyes  had  in  the 


turning  to  his  daughters.  '  A  charming  manner  I ' — 
Both  young  ladies  had  been  in  ecstasies  with  the 
scion  of  a  wealthy  house  (through  whom  the  nearest 
road  and  shortest  cut  to  her  parents  might  be  sup- 
posed to  lie)  from  the  first.  Mrs.  Todgers  vowed 
that  anything  one  quarter  so  angelic  she  had  never 
seen.  '  She  wanted  but  a  pair  of  wings,  a  dear,'  said 
that  good  woman, '  to  be  a  young  syrup  :  •  meaning, 
possibly,  young  sylph,  or  seraph.— Dickent,  Martin 
Chuzzlewit,  ch.  ix. 

Sylph  [is^  the  name  given  to  the  spirits  of  air  in 
the  fantastic  nomenclature  of  the  Rosirrucians  and 
Cabalists.  The  use  which  Pope  has  made  of  this 
fancy  in  his  '  Eape  of  the  Lock'  is  well  known.  He 
seems  to  have  borrowed  it  from  the  enigmatical 
romance  called  the  'Count  de  Gabalis.'  —  Brandt 
and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and 
Art. 

Sylpnid.  s.  Diminutive  of  Sylph;  sylph- 
like  being. 

(For  extracts  see  under  Sylph.) 

Sylpnlike.  adj.  Resembling,  light  or  airy 
as,  a  sylph. 

Sometimes  a  dance  (though  rarely  on  field  days. 

For  then  the  gentlemen  were  rather  tired) 
Display'd  some  sylph-like  figures  in  its  maze ; 

Then  there  was  small-talk  ready  when  required ; 
Flirtation — but  decorous ;  the  mere  praise 

Of  charms  that  should  or  should  not  be  admired. 
The  hunters  fought  their  fox-hunt  o'er  again. 
And  then  retreated  soberly— at  ten. 

hyron,  Don  Juan,  xiii.  108. 

At  this  juncture  a  smartish  ringing  at  the  gate- 
bell  aroused  the  attention  of  the  ladies,  who  began 
putting  their  faces  into  the  most  amiable  shape,  ex- 
pecting their  sylph-like  visitors ;  but  they  were  some- 
what disappointed,  and  perhaps  more  surprised, 
when  the  servant,  throwing  open  the  door,  an- 
nounced '  Mr.  Daly.'—  Theodore  Hook,  Gilbert  Our- 
ney,  vol.  i.  ch.  iv. 

Sylvan,  adj.  [Lat.  sylcanus  ;  sylva  =  wood, 
forest.]  Woody ;  shady ;  relating  to 
woods. 

Cedar  and  pine,  and  fir  and  branching  palm, 
A  sylvan  scene !  and  as  the  ranks  ascend, 
Shade  above  shade,  a  woody  theatre 
Of  stateliest  view.       Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  138. 

Enouidi  for  me  that  to  the  listening  swains, 
First  in  these  fields,  1  sang  the  sylvan  strains. 

Pope,  Windsor  Forest. 

In  general  the  relation  between  the  adjective  and 
its  correlative  is  less  clear  and  definite  than  it  would 
be  if  the  connexion  were  manifest  on  the  face  of  the 
word,  as  it  is  less  clear  and  definite  than  it  would  be 
if  the  connexion  were  manifest  on  the  face  of  the 
word  as  it  is  in  Latin  or  German.  Hence  in  our 
Latin  adjectives,  which  are  thus  less  decidedly  rela- 
tive, we  often  obtain  new  shades  of  meaning  and 
tinges  of  association  which  our  language  could  not 
possess  if  it  were  less  heterogeneous.  Thus  wheu 
Milton  says 

'  Cedar  and  pine,  and  fir  and  branching  palm, 
A  xit I  en  n  scene  1 ' 

we  feel  that  the  epithet  implies  a  picturesqueness 
in  the  combination  of  the  tree*,  while  woody  would 
merely  have  repeated  the  assertion  that  they  were 
there.  In  this  way  we  possess  a  choice  and  copious- 
ness, which  those  who  are  masters  of  our  language, 
know  well  how  to  use  with  advantage.  A  philologer 
might  produce  an  instructive  and  probably  an 
amusing  illustration  of  this  peculiarity,  by  con- 
structing a  synonymy,  or  comparison,  of  pure  Eng- 
lish adjectives  with  the  proximate  words  of  professed 
Latin  origin ;  and  by  discriminating,  with  the  aid 
of  the  best  authors,  the  shades  of  meaning  that 
separate  each  pair;  such,  for  instance,  as  feminine 
and  wm\i:ui\y.—l'hilological  Museum,  On  English 
A  djectives. 

Sylvan.  *.     Wood-god,  or  satyr ;  rustic. 

iier  private  orchards,  wall'd  on  cv'ry  side, 
To  lawless  sy  Ivans  all  access  deny'd. 

Pope,  I'trtumnnt  and  Pomona. 
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•ym-,  as  the  first  element  in  a  compoi 
See  under  Syu-« 

symbol.  5.  [Lat.  symbolum  ;  Gr.  inyi/*.Xo.., 
from  rtr+7HWU,-l  cast;  the  original 
meaning  being  a  contribution  to  a  least, 
fund,  o?  the  like.  See  extracts  under  the 
first  head,  especially  those  that  indicate  its 
import  in  the  Greek  airpflo)**  and  Latin 
symbolum*  creed.] 

1    Contribution  to  a  general  fund.     Kate. 

This  reckoning  I  will  pay 
Without  conferring  s,mbols.  R  ^^  Epiffrnmg, 


S  Y  M  B 


same  sliall 


of  the 


<*1nSn'ke*mann«-r  he  [Jeremy  Taylor]  employs  sym- 
W  in  thesense  which  the  Greek  <n;M0oAoK  sometimes 
h*d  namely.  the  contribution  which  each  person  at 
apionic  throws  into  the  common  stock.—  ^rcA- 
butop  Trench,  On  tome  Deficiencies  in  our  English 

J1?Thel'p1imary  meaning  of  the  verb  <™rf^"> 
«pn-sses  the  act  of  several  in  constituting  or  throw- 
ini  together  portions  to  form  a  whole.  Hence  av*- 
BoJu>»sigmned  a  treaty  or  agreement.  It  seems  t< 
bTin  this  sense  that  the  creeds  are  t.-rmed  by  early 
ecclesiastical  writers  symbols:  either  because  (as 
Augustine  says)  all  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
Christianity  are  collect<-d  in  them  ;  or  from  the  old 
traditioV,ary  story,  related  by  Ruflnus,  that  the 
cwsd  called  the  Apostles'  Creed  was  formed  by  each 
of  them  contributing  a  sentence.  2.  The  mind  may 
be  said  to  put  together  outward  appearances  and 
collect  from  them  the  notion  of  a  thing  signified  by 
D  and  hence  the  outward  appearances  them- 
selves* may  be  call.-d  symbols,  signs,  or  emblems  ; 
while  the  act  of  the  mind  is  termed  conjecture  (Lat. 

niicio).    Thus,  the  standards  or  military  bodies 

were  called  by  the  Greeks  symbols;    as  likewise 

omens  and  portents;   and  expressions  or  figures 

lotiiiR  a  received  meaning,  as  the  Pythagorean 

nmboU     In  this  sense,  the  early  Christians  gave 

M  ceneral  name  of  symbols  to  all  rites,  ceremonies 
and  outward  forms  bearing  a  religious  meaning,  to 
the  sacraments  and  the  sacramental  elements,  to 
the  cross,  and,  in  later  times,  to  images  and  pictures. 
Svmbolt  properly  so  called,  must  be  distinguished 
from  types,  and  from  m.-re  symbolical  attributes, 
such  aii  the  figures  usually  introduced  in  represen- 
tations of  the  four  Evangelists.  Symbolical  books 
are  such  books  as  contain  the  creeds  and  confessions 
of  different  churches  :  as  the  three  creeds,  received 
by  all  •  the  fonfession  of  Augsburg,  received  by  the 
Lutherans;  the  articles  of  the  church  of  England, 
Ac  The  Germans  call  the  study  of  the  symbols,  and 
mysterious  rites  of  antiquity,  and  also  the  study  of 
the  history  and  contents  of  Christian  creeds  and 
confessions  of  faith,  by  the  name  of  symbolics  (my- 
thological or  theological).—  Brandt  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

2.  Abstract;   compendium;    comprehensive 

form. 

Beginning  with  the»ym6oJ  of  our  faith,  upon  that 
the  author  of  the  gloss  enquires  into  the  nature  of 
faith.—  Baker. 

3.  Type;    that  which  comprehends    in    its 
figure  a  representation  of  something  else. 

Were't  to  renounce  his  baptism, 
All  seals  and  symbols  of  redeemed  sin, 
II  w  Houl  is  no  enfrtter'd  to  her  love, 
Tliat  she  may  make,  unmake,  do  what  she  list. 

JHhakespear,  Othello,  ii.  3. 

Salt,  as  incorruptible,  was  the  symbol  of  friend- 
ship; which,  if  it  casually  Ml.  was  accounted 
ominous,  and  their  amity  of  no  duration.—  Sir  T. 
Brotetie.  Vulgar  Errours. 

Words  are  tiie  signs  and  symbols  of  things  ;  and 
as,  iu  accounts,  ciphers  and  figures  pass  for  real 
sums,  so  wonts  and  names  pass  for  things  them- 
selves.—  &W/A,  Sermons. 

The  heathens  made  choice  of  these  lights  as  apt 
symbol*  of  eternity,  became,  contrary  to  all  sub- 
lunary beings,  though  they  seem  to  perish  every 
night,  they  renew  themselves  every  morning.—  Ad- 
uut"n.  Dialogues  on  the  Usefulness  of  Ancient 
-  Medal*. 

The  privileges  which  these  towns  of  France  de- 
rived from  their  charters  wen-  surprisingly  exten- 
sive; especially  if  we  do  not  suspect  some  of  them 
to  be  merely  in  confirmation  of  previous  usages, 
They  were  made  capable  of  possessing  common  pro- 
perty, and  authorized  to  use  a  common  seal  as  the 
symbol  of  their  incorporation.—  llallam,  View  of  the 
State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  pt.  ii. 
en.  n. 

Let  us  eiamineand  analyse  such  an  example  as:— 

'  Kvi-ry  animal  that  has  horns  on  the  heau  is  rumi- 

nant ,  t'ie  elk  hwt  horns  on  tl>«  head  ;  therefore  the 

•ik  is  ruuuuaiil.'    it  witl  easily  be  been  that  the 
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mon  with  another  by  representative  qua- 


•"•    "> 


does 


nent  by  substituting  i«r  ^--  »•»••"  "  •  ,  ;r~r  if  £• 
iy  words  he  pleases,  and  he  will  find  that,  if  he 
oes  but  preserve  the  same  form  of  expression,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  admit  the  truth  of  the  pre- 
mises,  without  admitting  also  *S££*.yU"S; 
elusion.—  Archbishop  Whately,  Elements  of  Logic, 

''  l*owever   that  class  of  cause-and-effect  specula- 

tors, with  whom  no  wonder  would  remain  wonder- 

.  .  and  even   the    Unknown,  the   Infinite   in 

man's  life,  had.  under  the  words  Bnthusui-m,  Su- 


Critical    and    Miscellaneous 


lilies. 

Our  king  finding  himself  to  symbolise  in  many 
things  with  that  king  of  the  Hebrews,  honoured 
him  with  the  title  of  this  foundation.— Bacon. 

The  pleasing  of  colour  symbolizeth  with  the  pleas- 
ing of  any  single  tone  to  the  ear;  but  the  pleasing 
of  order  doth  symbolize  with  harmony.— Id.,Natural 
and  Experimental  History. 

They  both  symbolize  in  this,  that  they  love  to  look 
upon  themselves  through  multiplying  glasses.— 

I  affectedly  symbolized  in  careless  mirth  and  free- 
dom with  the  libertines,  to  circumvent  libertinism. 
— Dr.  H.  More. 

The  soul  is  such,  that  it  strangely  symbolizes  with 
the  thing  it  mightily  desires.— South,  Sermons. 
Symbolize,  v.  a.     Express,  or  suggest,  by 
symbols ;  represent  symbolically. 

Some  symbolize  the  same  from  the  mystery  of  its 
colours.— Sir  T.  Browne.  Vulgar  Errours. 

Pandemonium  and  the  stedfast  empyrean  have 
faded  away,  since  the  opinions  which  they  sym- 
bolized no  longer  ure.—Carlyle,  Critical  and  Miscel- 
laneous Essays,  State  of  German  Literature. 


culture.  —  Carlyle, 
4.  Si"n"o'r  badge  to  know  one  by;  memorial.  ;  Symbolizing,  part.  adj.    Representing  sym- 


That  as  a  sacred  symbole  it  may  dwell 
In  her  sonne's  flesh  to  mind  revengement. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Its  towns  may  figure  on  our  maps,  its  revenues, 
population,  manufactures,  political  connexions,  may 
be  recorded  in  statistical  books;  but  the  character 
of  the  people  has  no  symbol  and  no  voice ;  we  can- 
not know  them  by  speech  and  discourse,  but  only 
by  mere  sight  and  outward  observation  of  their 
manners  and  procedure.  —  Carlyle,  Critical  and 
Miscellaneous  Essays,  State  of  German  Literature. 

A  nether-matter  it  is,  however,  when  the  object  to 
be  treated  of  belongs  to  the  invisible  and  immaterial 
class ;  cannot  be  pictured  out  even  by  the  writer 
himself,  much  less,  in  ordinary  symbols,  set  before 
the  reader.— Ibid. 

5.  Lot;  sentence  of  adjudication. 

The  persons  who  are  to  be  judged,  even  you  and 
I  and  all  the  world,  kings  and  priests,  nobles  and 
learned,  the  crafty  and  the  easy,  the  wise  and  the 
foolish,  the  rich  and  the  poor.lhe  prevailing  tyrant 
and  the  oppressed  party,  shall  all  appear  to  receive 
their  symbol— Jeremy  Taylor,  Sermons,  p. 3:  1665. 
Symbol,  v.  a.  Symbolize.  Rare. 

So,  symbolted  forth  in  these  twin  and  fair  flowers 
which  Eve  saved  for  Earth  out  of  Paradise,  each 
with  the  virtue  to  heal  or  to  strengthen,  stored 
under  the  leaves  that  give  sweets  to  the  air ;— here, 
soothing  the  heart  when  the  world  brings  the 
trouble— here,  recruiting  the  soul  which  our  sloth 
or  our  senses  enervate,  leave  we  woman,  at  least,  in 
the  place  Heaven  assigns  to  her  amidst  the  multi- 
form '  Varieties  of  Lite.'— Lord  Lyiton,  My  Novel, 
conclusion. 

Symbolical,  adj.  Representative  ;  typical ; 
expressing  by  signs  ;  comprehending  some- 
thing more  than  itself. 

By  this  incroachment  idolatry  first  crept  in,  men 
converting  the  symbolical  use  of  idols  into  their 
proper  worship,  and  receiving  the  representation  of 
things  unto  them  as  the  substance  and  thing  itself. 
— Sir  T.  Browne. 

The  sacrament  is  a  representation  of  Christ's  death, 
bv  such  symbolical  actions  as  himself  appointed. — 
Jeremy  Taylor. 

Sextus  now  sends  to  his  father  for  advice,  which 
is  given  by  the  symbolical  answer  of  decapitating 
the  tallest  poppies.— Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  An  Enquiry 
into  the  Credibility  of  the  Early  Roman  History, 
ch.  xi.  sect.  31. 

Symbolically,  adv.  In  a  symbolical  man- 
ner ;  typically  ;  by  representation. 

This  distinction  of  animals  was  hieroglyphical,  in 
the  inward  sense  implying  an  abstinence  from  cer- 
tain vices,  symbolically  intimated  from  the  nature 
of  those  animals. — <Szr  T.  Browne. 

It  symbolically  teaches  our  duty,  and  promotes 
charity  by  a  real  signature  and  a  sensible  sermon. — 
Jeremy  Taylor. 

Symbolism,  s.    See  extract. 

Symbolism  [is]  the  name  applied  to  the  sfstem 
which  invested  the  forms  of  Christian  architecture 
and  ritual  with  a  symbolical  meaning.  The  extent 
to  which  this  symbolism  was  carried  has  been  a  sub- 
ject of  much  controversy.  Specimens  of  such  inter- 
pretation may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Hugh  ol 
St.  Victor ;  but  the  system  was  carried  out  to  its 
utmost  extent  in  the  Rationale  Divinorum  Offlcio- 
rum  by  Duraiuius,  bishop  of  Mende,  in  the  thir- 
teenth century. — Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 


bolically  ;  serving  as  symbols. 

Aristotle  and  the  schools  have  taught,  that  air 
and  water,  being  symbolizing  elements,  in  the  qua- 
lity of  moisture,  are  easily  transmutable  into  one 
another.— Boyle. 
Symmetral.  adj.     Commensurable.    Rare. 

it  was  both  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles,  and  the 
practice  of  the  church,  while  it  was  symmetral,  to 
obey  the  magistrate.— Dr.  H.  More,  Mystery  of  God- 
liness, p. 204 :  1660. 

Symmetrian.  s.    One  eminently  studious  of 
proportion.     Rare. 

His  face  was  a  thought  longer  than  the  exact  sym- 
metrians  would  allow.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Symmetrical,   adj.     Proportionate ;  having 
parts  well  adapted  to  each  other. 

I  have  known  many  a  woman  with  an  exact  shape, 
and  a  Sfimmetrical  assemblage  of  beautiful  features, 
please  nobody.— Lord  Chesterfield. 

Such  an  incoherent  medley  of  laws  and  magis- 
trates, upon  the  symmetrical  arrangement  of  which 
all  social  economy  mainly  depends,  could  not  fail  to 
produce  a  violent  collision. — llallam,  View  of  the 
State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  pt.  ii. 
ch.  vii. 

Symmetrist.  s.     One  very  studious  or  ob- 
servant of  proportion.  Mare. 

Some  exact  symmetrists  have  been  blamed  for 
being  too  true.— (Sir  H.  Wotton,  Elements  of  Archi- 
tecture. 
Symmetrize,    v.  a.       Make   proportionate. 

Mare. 

He  would  soon  have  supplied  every  deficiency, 
and  symmetrized  every  disproportion.—  Burke. 
Symmetry,  s.  [Gr.  fiirpov  =  measure.] 
Adaptation  of  parts  to  each  other ;  propor- 
tion ;  harmony ;  agreement  of  one  part  to 
another. 

She  by  whose  lines  proportion  should  be 
Examined,  measure  of  all  symmetry ; 
\Vhom  had  that  ancient  seen,  who  thought  souls 

made 

Of  harmony,  he  would  at  next  have  said 
That  harmony  was  she.  Donne. 

Aud  in  the  symmetry  of  her  parts  is  found 
A  pow'r,  like  that  of  harmony  in  sound.        Waller. 
Symmetry,  equality,  and  correspondence  of  parts, 
is  the  discernment  of  reason,  not  the  object  of  sense. 
— Dr.  H.  More. 

Nor  were  they  only  animated  by  him,  but  their 
measure  and  symmetry  were  owing  to  him. — Dryden. 
Not  only  the  capacity  for  motion,  but  the  aspect 
and  symmetry  of  the  body  is  preserved  by  the  mus- 
cles being  marshalfed  according  to  order;  e.g.  the 
mouth  is  holden  in  the  middle  of  the  lace,  and  its 
angles  kept  in  a  state  of  exact  correspondence,  l>y 
two  muscles  drawing  against  and  balancing  each 
other.— Paley,  Natural  Theology,  ch.  ix. 

Sympathetic,  adj.  Having  mutual  sensa- 
tion ;  being  affected  either  by  what  happens 
to  the  other  ;  feeling  in  consequence  of 
what  another  feels. 

Hereupon  are  grounded  the  gross  mistakes  in  the 
cure  of  diseases,  not  only  from  sympathetick  receipt*, 
but  amulets,  charms,  and  all  iucantatory  applica- 
tions.— Sir  T.  Browne. 
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United  by  this  sympathetick  bond, 
You  grow  familiar,  intimate,  and  fond. 

Lord  Roscommon. 

To  confer  at  the  distance  of  the  Indies  by  sympa- 
tJtetick  conveyances,  may  be  as  usual  to  future  times 
as  to  us  in  a  literary  correspondence.— Glanville, 
Scepsis  Scientifica. 

To  you  our  author  makes  her  soft  request, 
Who  speak  the  kindest,  and  who  write  the  best; 
Your  sympathetick  hearts  she  hopes  to  move. 

Prior,  Epilogue  to  Lucius. 

Morbid  sympathies  may  be  defined  to  be  associated 
states  of  disordered  function,  or  of  diseased  action ; 
the  disorder  or  disease  of  one  system,  or  organ,  or 
part,  affecting  other  systems,  organs,  or  parts,  ac- 
cording to  their  organic  connections,  their  func- 
tional relations,  and  their  several  tendencies,  or 
acquired  or  constitutional  predisposition;  the  con- 
secutive sympathetic  disturbance  often  being  more 
prominently  manifested  than  the  original  or  efficient 
morbid  condition,  and  thereby  frequently  conceal- 
ing or  masking  this  condition.— «7.  Copland,  M.D., 
F.R.S.,  Dictionary  of  Medicine. 

Sympathetic  inks  [are]  liquids  which  are  colour- 
less or  so  slightly  coloured  that  characters  written 
with  them  are  invisible  till  acted  upon  by  some  re- 
agent.   The  best  is  a  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of 
cobalt.    Markings  made  with  it  become  blue  when 
the  paper  on  which  they  are  written  is  held  in  front 
of  a  fire,  the  slightly  tinted  pink  hydrated  salt  then 
becoming  anhydrous  and  deeply  blue.— Brands  and 
Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
In  Anatomy.     Term  applied  to  that  part  of 
the  nervous   system  represented    by  the 
Great   Sympathetic  nerve,   supplying  the 
stomach,  connected  with  processes  of  nu- 
trition, growth,  and  the  like,  rather  than 
with  ordinary  sensation,  and  the  transmis- 
sion of  stimulus  to  the  muscles. 

Sympathetical.  adj.     Sympathetic. 

All  the  ideas  of  sensible  qualities  are  not  inherent 
in  the  inanimate  bodies;  but  are  the  effects  of  their 
motion  upon  our  nerves,  and  sympathetical  and 
vital  passions  produced  within  ourselves.— Bentley. 

Sympathetically,  adv.  In  a  sympathetic 
manner ;  with  sympathy ;  in  consequence 
of  sympathy. 

He  seems  to  have  catched  sympathetically  San- 
dys's  sudden  impulse  to  break  forth  into  a  devout  j 
sung  at  the  awful  and  inspiring  spectacle. — T.  War-  \ 
ton,  Notes  on  Hilton's  Smaller  Poems. 
Sympathize,  v.  n. 

1 .  Feel  with  another  ;  feel  in  consequence  of 
what  another  feels  ;  feel  mutually. 

The  men  sympathize  with  the  mastiffs  in  robus- 
tious and  rough  coming  on.—Shakespear,  Henry  V. 
iii.  7. 

The  thing  of  courage, 
As  roused  with  rage,  with  rage  doth  sympathise. 

Id.,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  3. 

Nature,  in  awe  to  him, 
Hath  doff'd  h«r  gaudy  trim, 
With  her  great  master  so  to  sympathize. 

Milton,  Odes,  On  the  Morning  ofClirist's 
Nativity ,  32. 

The  limbs  of  his  body  is  to  everyone  a  part  of 
himself:  he  sympathises  and  is  concerned  for  them. 
— Locke. 

Their  countrymen  were  particularly  attentive  to 
all  their  story,  and  sympathised  with  their  heroes 
in  all  their  adventures.— Addison,  Spectator.  , 

Though  the  greatness  of  their  minds  exempts  them 
from  fear,  yet  none  condole  and  sympathize  more 
heartily.— Collier. 

Melwiger  was  soon  informed  of  the  language  that 
had  been  used  against  him  in  the  camp,  and  indig- , 
nantly  complained  of  it  to  Perdiccas,  whom  he  pro-  | 
bably  suspected  to  be  its  secret  author.    But  Per-  j 
diccas  was  so  great  a  master  of  dissimulation,  that 
he  completely  lulled  his  suspicions.    He  affected  to 
sympathise  deeply  with  his  resentment,  and  pro- 
posed to  arrest  the  agitators.— Bishop  Thirlwall, 
History  of  Greece,  ch.  Ivi. 

Lady  Everingham  thoroughly  understood  the  art 
of  conversation,  which,  indeed,  consists  of  the  exer- 
cise of  two  fine  qualities.  You  must  originate,  and 
you  must  sympathize;  you  must  possess  at  the  same 
time  the  habit  of  communicating  and  the  habit  of 
listening.  The  union  is  rather  rare,  but  irresistible, 
— Ji.  Disraeli,  Coningsby. 

2.  Agree;  fit. 

Green  is  a  pleasing  colour,  from  a  blue  and  a  yel- 
low mixed  together,  and  by  consequence  blue  and 
yellow  are  two  colours  which  sympathize.— Dryden, 
Translation  of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 
Sympathizer,   s.     One  who  feels,  or  pro- 
fesses to  feel,  for,  or  with,  another :  (used, 
of  late,  with  reference  to  common  feeling 
or  common  action  in  political  matters). 

Can  we  expect  them  to  respect  a  policy  which  in- 
dulges in  inconsistencies  like  aiding  tlve  Turks  to 
crush  the  Montenegrines, ...  or  threatening  the 
Italian  sympathisers  with  our  men-of-war,  when 
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the  Herzegovinians  in  their  agony  appealed  to  them  1 
for  aid  against .  . .  theirTurkish  taskmasters;  when, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  all  but  aided  these  same 
Garibaldians  in  their  expedition  against  a  govern- 
ment, which  .  . .  cannot  well  have  been  marked  by 
characteristics  worse  than  those  assigned  by  Sir  H 
Bulwer  to  the  rule  of  the  Turk.— Dr.  H.  Sandwith, 
Preface  to  Notes  on  the  South  Slavonic  Countries  of 
Austria  and  Turkey  in  Europe,  p.  12 :  1865. 
Sympathizing:,  part.  adj.    Feeling,  or  show- 
ing, sympathy  ;  acting  as  a  sympathiser. 

It  was  made  a  crime  to  attend  a  dissenting  place 
of  worship.   A  single  justice  of  the  peace  might  con- 
vict without  a  jury,  and  might,  for  the  third  offence, 
pass  sentence  of  transportation  beyond  sea  for  seven 
years.    With  refined  cruelty  it  was  provided  that 
the  offender  should  not  be  transported  to  New  Eng- 
land, where   he  was  likely  to  find  sympathising 
friends.— Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  ii. 
Sympathy,  s.    [Gr.  TrdWof.]    Fellow  feeling  ; 
mutual  sensibility ;   quality   of   being  af- 
fected by  the  affection  of  another. 

A  world  of  earthly  blessings  to  my  soul, 
If  sympathy  of  love  unite  our  thoughts. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  ii.  1. 

You  are  not  young;  no  more  am  I :  go  to,  then, 
there's  sympathy  -.  you  are  merry,  so  am  I ;  ha !  ha ! 
then  there's  more  sympathy :  you  love  sack,  and  so 
do  I;  would  you  desire  better  sympathy'/ — Id., 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  1,  letter. 

But  what  it  is, 

The  action  of  my  life  is  like  it,  which  I'll  keep, 
If  but  for  sympathy.  Id.,  Cymbeline,  v.  4. 

I  started  back ; 

It  started  back :  but  pleased  I  soon  return'd ; 
Pleased  it  return'd  as  soon,  with  answering  looks 
Of  sympathy  aud  love. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  462. 

They  saw,  but  other  sight  instead,  a  crowd 
Of  ugly  serpents :  horror  on  them  fell, 
And  horrid  sympathy.  Ibid.  x.  538. 

Or  sympathy,  or  some  connatural  force, 
Powerful  at  greatest  distance  to  unite, 
With  secret  amity,  things  of  like  kind, 
By  secretest  conveyance.  Ibid.  x.  246. 

There  never  was  any  heart  truly  great  and  gene- 
rous, that  was  not  also  tender  and  compassionate: 
it  is  this  noble  quality  that  makes  all  men  to  be  of 
one  kind;  for  every  man  would  be  a  distinct  species 
to  himself,  were  there  no  sympathy  among  indivi- 
duals.— South,  Sermons. 

Can  kindness  to  desert  like  vours  be  strange  ? 
Kindness  by  secret  sympathy  is  tied; 
For  noble  souls  in  nature  are  allied. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe,  iv.  1. 

There  are  such  associations  made  in  the  minds  of 
most  men,  and  to  this  might  be  attributed  most  of 
the  sympathies  and  antipathies  observable  in  them. 
— Locke. 

Horrible  forms, 

What  and  who  are  ye  ?    Never  yet  there  came 
Phantasms  so  loul  thro*  monster-teeming  hell 
From  the  all-miscreative  brain  of  Jove; 
Whilst  1  behold  such  execrable  shapes, 
Methinks  I  grow  like  what  I  contemplate, 
And  laugh  and  stare  in  loathsome  sympathy. 

Shelley,  Prometheus  Unbound. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  blame  either  those  concerned 
in  this  commision, ...  or  those  high-spirited  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  whose  patriot  firmness  has 
been  hitherto  commanding  all  our  sympathy  and 
gratitude,  unless  we  could  distinctly  pronounce  by 
what  gentler  means  they  could  restrain  the  excesses 
of  government.  —  Hallam,  View  of  the  State  of 
Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  pt.  iii.  ch.  viii. 

We  may  suspect  that  the  partiality  which  the 
mind  is  apt  to  acquire  for  whatever  it  has  made  the 
subject  of  long  investigation  and  study,  especially  if 
it  be  something  which  has  been  generally  neglected, 
and  perhaps  in  some  instances  a  morbid  sympathy 
with  depression  and  defeat,  which  certain  historical 
and  philosophical  speculators  have  in  common  with 
the  readers  and  writers  of  sentimental  novels,  are 
at  the  bottom  of  much  of  this  unavailing  and  pur- 
poseless lamentation.— Craik,  History  of  English 
Literature,  vol.  i.  p.lOi. 

The  colonel  .  .  .  had  an  appearance  of  'decided 
weakness.     Some  people  would  have  thought   it 
ridiculous:  to  Singleton  it  was  painful,  for  his  or- 
ganization was  of  a  character  which  entered  into-  j 
acute  and  intense  sympathy  with  everything  and  j 
everybody.    Where  the  mass  of  people  laughed  at  a  ! 
person,  Singleton  suffered  for  him.— Hannay,  Sin-  \ 
gleton  Fontenoy,  b.  i.  ch.  iv. 

•2.  In  Medicine.     Change  of  condition  in  one 
organ,  or  one  part  of  the  body  coinciding  i 
with  a  change  in  some  other  part. 

In  1821,  I  defined  sympathy  to  be  that  state  of  an 
organ  or  texture  having  a  certain  relation  to  the 
condition  of  another  organ  or  texture,  in  health  and 
diseasa;  or  a  related  state  of  the  vital  manifestations 
or  actions  in  different  organs  or  textures,  as  when, 
part  is  excited  or  affected,  others  are  likewise  alli-i-tcd 
or  disordered.  1  then  classed  sympathies  into  the  I 
reflex  and  the  direct ;  the  former  taking  place 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  sensorimn,  the 
latter  being  independent  of  it,  and  occurring  through 
means  of  the  gauglial  nerves,  aud  uLu'clly  of  those  ; 
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which  form  communicating  chords  between  the 
viscera,  and  of  those  which  are  distributed  to  the 
blood-vessels.  —  Copland,  Dictionary  of  Practical 
Medicine. 

Sympathy,  v.  n.    Sympathize.     Hare. 

Pleasures  that  are  not  man's,  as  man  is  man. 
But  as  his  nature  sympathies  with  beast. 

Muses'  Looking  Glasse:  1638. 

(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Symphonious.  adj.    Harmonious ;  agreeing 
in  sound. 

Up  he  rode, 

Follow'd  with  acclamation  and  the  sound 
Symphonious  of  ten  thousand  harps,  that  tuned 
Angelic  harmonies.    Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  557. 

How  sweet  a  scene  will  earth  become  1 
Of  purest  spirits,  a  pure  dwelling-place, 
Symphonious  with  the  planetary  spheres. 

Shelley,  Queen  Hob. 

Symphonize.  v.  n.  Agree  with;  be  in  unison 
with. 

I  mean  the  law  and  the  prophets  symphonizing 
with  the  gospel.— Boyle,  Style  of  Holy  Scripture^ 
p.  253. 

Symphony,  s.    [Gr.  ovptywvia  ;  (piai't)  =  voice, 
sound.] 

1.  Consonance  or  harmony  of  sounds. 

A  learned  searcher   from    Pythagoras's   school, 
where  it  was  a  maxim  that  the  images  of  all  things 
are   latent   in  numbers,  determines  the  comeliest 
proportion  between  breadths  and  heights,  reducing 
symmetry  to  symphony,  and  the  harmony  of  sound 
to  a  kind  of  harmony  in  sight.— Sir  H.  Wotton. 
Speak,  ye  who  best  can  tell,  ye  sons  of  light, 
Angels  1  for  ye  behold  him,  and  with  songs 
And  choral  symphonies,  day  without  night, 
Circle  his  throne  rejoicing. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  160. 
The  trumpet's  sound, 
And  warlike  symphony  is  heard  around ; 
The  marching  troops  through  Athens  take  their 

way; 
The  great  earl-marshal  orders  their  array. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  528. 

2.  Musical  composition  so  called. 

The  interim  may  both  with  profit  and  delight  be 
taken  up,  in  recreating  and  composing  their  tra- 
vailed spirits,  with  the  solemn  and  divine  harmonies 
of  music  heard  or  learnt ;  either  while  the  skilful 
organist  plies  his  grave  and  fancied  descant  in 
lofty  fugues,  or  the  whole  symphony  with  artful  and 
unimaginable  touches  adorn  and  grace  the  well- 
studied  chords  of  some  choice  composer. — Milton, 
Tractate  on  Education. 

There  is,   perhaps,  no  musical   composition   in 
which  the  power  of  the  author  is  so  completely  de- 
veloped as  in  a  symphony.    The  musician  in  it  be- 
comes a  poet,  or  perhaps  rather  a  painter.    Scenes 
and  the  passions  are  represented  by  a  combination 
of  musical  sounds;  as  an  illustration,  we  need  only 
cite  that  spendid  work  of  Beethoven  known  to  all 
under  the  name  of  II  Pastorale.    The  general  form 
of  the  symphony  may  be  thus  described  :  It  opens 
with  a  short,  serious,  slow  movement;  this  is  fol- 
lowed by  and  forms  a  contrast  to  one  of  spirit  and 
of  a  lively  nature ;  then  comes'  an  andante  varied, 
or  an  adagio  or  slow  movement;  a  minuet  with  its 
trio  follows  ;  and  the  symphony  usually  closes  with 
a  lively  rondo,  or  a  ftnale  of  rapid  motion.— Brandt 
and  Coat,  Dictionary  of  Science. 
SymphysU.  s.     [Gr.  tn>fi<fivffif  ;    <f>vw  =  I    he- 
come,   am    born,    grow.]      In   Anatomy, 
Contact  and  partial  junction  of  two  bones, 
or  joints,  not  admitting  of  motion. 

Symphysis,  in  its  original  signification,  denotes  a 
connascency,  or  growing  together;  and  perhaps  is 
meant  of  those  bones  which  in  young  children  are 
distinct,  but  after  some  years  unite  aud  consolidate 
into  oue  bone.—  Wiseman,  Surgery. 
Sympiexometer.    s.      [Gr.    ird^w  =  I    com- 
press, press,  strain  +  fiirpov  =  measure.]    In 
Physics.    Instrument  for  determining  the 
pressure  of  anything  through  the  compres- 
sion (Latin  con+premo  =  1  press;  so  that 
the  two  compounds  translate  one  another) 
of  the  object  affected  by  it. 

From  the  barometer  the  mind  easily  passes  to»the 
allied  instrument  of  Adie,  the  tympiefometfr,  from 
ri>fiiri<£w,  1  compress,  and  nt'r^or,  a  measure.  Tin- 
object  of  these  instruments  is  siuiiiar;  and  from 
the  peculiarities  of  the  construction  of  the  latter,  it 
in  exceedingly  well  adapted  for  being  used  at  sea. 
The  principle  of  its  construction  is  the  power  of  the 
atmosphere  to  compress  a  column  of  air  separated 
by  a  fluid  which  neither  acts  upon  the  conUm-it  L--I-. 
nor  is  acted  upon  oy  the  external  air.  The  instru- 
ment consists  of  a  glass  tube  about  18  inches  Ionic, 
and  0.7  inch  internal  diameter,  having  at>  oval  bulb 
above,  and  terminating  in  an  open  cistern  below. 
Into  the  tube  and  bulb,  hydrogen  gas  is  carefully 
introduced,  and  into  the  cistern,  oil  of  almonds, 
coloured  red  by  alkanet  root.  The  atmosphere  raises 
the  unctuous  miid,  and  thus  the  gas  is  compressed 
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according  to  the  amount  of  external  pressure.  To 
provide  against  error  from  the  changing  bulk 
{Jf  BUM  under  the  influence  of  temperature,  a 
thermometer  and  gliding  scale  are  introduced,  so 
that  the  instrument  thus  made  is  exquisitely  sen- 
sible to  atnuwpheric  mutations,  even  more  readily 
so  than  the  delicate  mercurial  barometer,  hut  it  is 
inferior  to  it  for  meteorological  purposes,  cliieny  in 
consequence  of  absorption  of  the  hydrogen  by  the 
oil.— Thornton,  Meteorology,  p.  458. 

•ymposlac.  adj.  Relating  to  merry  makings 
happening  where  company  is  drinking  to- 
gether. 

By  desiring  a  secrecy  to  words  spoke  under  the 
rote,  we  only  mean  in  society  and  computation 
from  the  ancient  custom  of  sympottack  meetings  to 
wear  chaplets  of  roses  about  their  heads.— -Sir  T 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errourt. 

In  some  of  those  tympotiack  disputations  amongs 
toy  acquaintance,  I  affirmed  that  the  dietetick  part 
of  medicine  depended  upon  scientifick  principles.— 
Arbntkmot. 

Symposium,  s.  [Gr.  avpiroatov  =  drinking 
together,  from  the  same  root  of  JTIUI,  v 
•  I  drink;  vaatf  =  drinking.]  Feast;  merry 
making ;  drinking  together. 

It  appears  that  the  company  dined  so  very  late 
(in  16W.)  as  at  half  an  hour  after  eleven  in  the 
nomine;  and  that  it  was  the  fashion  to  ride  to  this 
polite  tympotium  on  a  Spanish  jennet,  a  servant 
running  before,  with  his  master's  cloak.— T.  Warton 
llutory  of  Ettglith  Poetry,  iv.  IK. 

Four  days  in  a  week  1  had  a  place,  without  invit: 
tiona.at  the  hospitable  tables  of  Mesdames  Geoffriei 
and  Du  Hocage,  of  the  celebrated  Helvetius  anc 
of  the  Baron  d'Holbach.  In  these  symposia  tin 
pleasures  of  the  table  were  improved  by  lively  anc 
liberal  conversation  ;  the  cuaipan.v  was  select 
though  various  and  voluntary.  —  Gibbon,  Memoirs 
p.  7tf. 

Symptom.  t.     [Gr.  ffv/urru/ia,  trufiirTiafjuiT 

1.  Something  that  happens  concurrently  with 
something  else,  not  as  the  original  cause, 
uor  as  the  necessary  or  constant  effect. 

The  nymplota*.  as  Dr.  Sydenham  remarks,  which 
are  commonly  scorbntick,  are  often  nothing  but  the 
principle*  or  seeds  of  a  growing,  but  unripe  gout.— 
Sir  K.  Blackmort. 

2.  Sign  ;  token. 

Ten  glorious  campaigns  are  passed,  and  now,  like 
the  sick  man.  we  are  expiring  with  all  sorts  of  good 
Symptom!.— Swift. 

It  is  important  for  us  to  understand  that  symp- 
tom* or  sign*  of  disease  are  never  to  be  taken  in  the 
like  sense  with  that  in  which  the  signs  of  external 
things  are  often  regarded. . . .  There  M  nothing  that 
we  call  a  symptom  of  a  disease,  which  does  not 
contain  within  itself  much  more  than  a  mere  sign. 
Heat,  pain,  redness,  swelling,  are  called  the  signs  ol 
inflammation :  but  nature  does  not  intend  by  them 
barely  to  intimate  that  inflammation  exists;  they 
are  essentially  connected  with  the  processes  she  is 
carrying  on.  Thus  at  early  dawn  we  point  to  the 
first  glimmering  in  the  east,  and  call  it  a  sign  of  the 
rising  sun;  but  it  is  more— it  is  an  emanation  from 
bis  beam*.  We  look  at  the  cloud  above  our  heads, 
and  say  it  is  a  sign  of  rain  ;  but  it  is  the  gathering 
of  the  waters  themsejves.  —  Dr.  P.  M.  Latham, 
Lectures  on  Subject*  connected  with  Clinical  Medi- 
cine, lect.  vi. 

Symptomatic,  adj.  Relating  to,  connected 
with,  having  the  character  of,  constituted 
by  a  symptom  or  number  of  symptoms. 

The  symptoms  and  signs  by  which  the  seats  and 
nature*  of  diseases  are  indicated,  are  first,  vital  or 
spontaneous,  or  strictly  sympathetic  and  sympto- 
matic; or  second,  physical  or  artificial. ...  In  treat- 
ing of  the  sympathetic  and  symptomatic  manifesta- 
ipns  of  disease,  or  of  symptoms  more  especially,  I 
•hall  flrst  notice  those  which   appertain    to   the 
appearance  and  attitude  of  the  body,  and  to  the 
animal,  locomotive, and  sensory  functions;  secondly 
those  which  belong  to  the  respiratory  and  circula- 
ting organs;  thirdly,  those  which  are  manifested  by 
the  digestive  and  assimilating  organs ;  and,  lastly 
nose  which  concern  the  urinary  and  sexual  (unc- 
os and  organs.— Copland,  Dictionary  of  Practical 
Medicine. 

Symptomatical.  adj.     Symptomatic. 

Symptomatifol  is  often  used  to  denote  the  diffe- 
rence between  the  primary  and  secondary  causes  in 
iseases;  as  a  fever  from  pain  is  said  to  be  sympto- 
matical,  because  it  arises  from  pain  only ;  and  there- 
ethe  ordinary  means  in  fevers  are  not  in  such 
eases  to  be  had  recourse  to,  but  to  what  will  remove 
he  pain ;  for  when  that  ceases,  the  fever  will  cease 
without  any  direct  means  taken  for  that.— Quinci/  ' 
By  fomentation  and  a  cataplasm  the  swelling  was 
ducu^ed;  and  the  fever  then  appearing  but  syZ£ 
tonatu-al,  lessened  as  the  heat  and  paiu  mitigated 
-n  iteman,  surgery. 

"ymptomatically.  adv.    In  a  symptomatic 
manner ;  in  the  nature  of  a  symptom. 
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The  causes  of  a  bubo  are  vicious  humours 
abounding  in  the  blood,  or  in  the  nerves,  excreted 
sometimes  critically,  sometimes  symptomatically.— 
Wiseman.  Surgery. 

Symptomatology,  s.  [Gr.  Xoyoc  =  word, 
reason,  doctrine.]  In  Medicine.  Doctrine 
of  symptoms. 

Syn-,  as  an  initial  element  in  composition  is 
the  Greek  avv,  the  Latin  cw/»  =  with.  Be- 
fore p,  b,  f,  or  v  it  becomes  m  (symbol)  ; 
before  I  the  result  is  a  double  -I  (syllable, 
from  eri'K  +  the  root  of  Aajuj(3oi'u>  =  I  take). 
Compounds  with  this  initial  constitute  the 
greater  part  of  the  English  words  begin- 
ning with  sy.  With  one  or  two  exceptions 
(syllabub  and  sylph,  both  better  spelt  with 
t),  all  the  words  thus  beginning  are  of 
Greek  origin. 

Synagogue.  S.  [Gr.  (rvraywyij.]  Assembly 
of  the  Jews  to  worship. 

As  his  custom  was,  he  went  into  the  synagogue  on 
the  sabbath-day.— Luke,  iv.  16. 
Go,  Tubal,  and  meet  me  at  our  synagorme. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  lii.  1 
William  the  Conqueror  permitted  great  numbers 
of  Jews  to  come  over  from  Rouen,  and  to  settle  in 
England,  about  the  year  1087.  Their  multitude 
soon  increased,  and  they  spread  themselves  in  vast 
bodies  throughout  most  of  the  cities  and  capital 
towns  in  England,  where  they  built  synagogues. 
There  were  fifteen  hundred  at  York  about  the  year 
1189.  At  Bury  in  Suffolk  is  a  very  complete  remain 
of  a  Jewish  synagogue  of  stone,  in  the  Norman 
style,  large  and  magnificent.  Hence  it  was  that 
many  of  the  learned  English  ecclesiastics  of  those 
times  became  acquainted  with  their  books  and  lan- 
guage.— Craik,  History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  i. 
p.  159. 

Synalepba.  s.  [Gr.  rewrX<w#>/.]  Contraction 
or  excision  of  a  syllable  in  a  Latin  verse, 
by  joining  together  two  vowels  in  the 
scanning  or  cutting  off  the  ending  vowel : 
(as,  ilf  cgoi). 

Virgil,  though  smooth,  is  far  from  affecting  it :  he 
frequently  uses  synaleph/is,  and  concludes  his  sense 
in  the  middle  of  his  verse.— Dryden. 

Synarchy.  s.  [Gr.  aui/apxi'a.]  Joint  sove- 
reignty. 

The  synarchies  or  joint  reigns  of  father  and  son 
have  rendered  the  chronology  a  little  difficult. — 
Stackhouse,  History  of  the  Bible. 

Synarthrosis.  s.  [Gr.  dptipuv  =  joint.]  Close 
conjunction  of  two  bones. 

There  is  a  conspicuous  motion  where  the  conjunc- 
tion is  called  diarthrosis.as  in  the  elbow ;  an  obscuro 
one,  where  the  conjunction  is  called  Synarthrosis, 
as  in  the  joining  of  the  carpus  to  the  metacarpus. — 
Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Synaxis.  s.     [Gr.  owayia  =  I  lead,  bring  to- 
gether.] Meeting  of  persons;  congregation. 
They  celebrated  their  synaxes  and  communions  in 
grots  and  retirements.  —  Jeremy  Taylor,  Sermons, 
p.  2(5(1:  1651. 

Syncategorematle.  s.     See  extract. 

Categoria  is,  in  the  first  instance,  an  Accusation, 
the  language  from  which  it  is  derived  being  the 
Greek.  To  'accuse'  is  'to  charge  with'— 'to  im- 
pute to '— '  to  attach  a  certain  character,"  or  even  '  a 
characteristic'— 'to  mark'— 'to  define '—' to  place 
in  a  class.'  Hence,  Category  comes  to  mean  '  class,' 
there  or  thereabouts.  A  word  which  can,  by  itself, 
form  a  term  is  called  Categorematic.  A  word  which 
cannot,  by  itself,  form  a  term,  but  can,  by  itself, 
form  a  part  of  one,  is  called  Syncategorematic—syn 
=  with,  and  implying  union  or  conjunction  with 
other  words.  A  word  which,  by  itself,  can  form  a 
term  and  something  more  (a  predicate,  for  instance 
and  a  copula)  m;.y  be  H.vpercategorematic— hyper 
=over  and  implying  excess.  .  .  .  Categorematic 
words  are  either  nouns  or  pronouns. . . .  Categore- 
matic words  by  themselves  and  singlehanded  can 
form  terms,  i.e.  either  subjects  or  predicates  or  both 
Hypercategorematic  words  are  verbs.  They  can 
form,  by  themselves  and  single-handed,  predicates 
arid  copulas  at  once.  Syncategorematic  words  are 
adverbs  and  prepositions ;  to  which  add  articles.— 
Dr.  R.  G.  Latham,  Logic  as  applied  to  Language, 

Syncbondrocis.  s.  [Gr.  avv  +  \ovSpos  =  car- 
tilage.] See  extract. 

Synchondrosis  is  an   union  by   gristles  of  the 
sternon  to  the  ribs.—  Wiseman,  8 urgery. 
Syncbronal.  adj.    [Gr.  avv  +  xpovoc.]     Syn- 
chronic ;  synchronous. 

That  glorious  estate  of  the  church,  which  is  syn- 
chronal  to  the  second  and  third  thunder.— Dr.  H 
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The  things,  that  are  found  to  be  synchronal,  have 

also  a  natural  connexion  and  complication  one  with 

another.— Dr.  H.  More,  Mystery  of  Godliness,  p.  182. 

Syncbronal.  s.     That  which  happens  at  the 

same  time,  or  belongs  to  the  same  time, 

with  another  thing. 

The  near  cognation  and  colligation  of  those  seven 
synchronous  that  are  contemporary  to  the  six  first 
trumpets.  —  Dr.  H.  More,  Mystery  of  Godliness, 
p.  182. 

Syncbronical.  adj.  Happening  together  at 
the  same  time. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  out  how  the  air  is  conveyed 
into  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  the  systole  and 
diastole  of  the  heart  and  lungs  being  far  from  syn- 
chronical. — Boyle. 

Synchronism,  s,  Concurrence  of  events 
happening  at  the  same  time. 

The  coherence  and  synchronism  of  all  the  parts  of 
the  Mosaical  chronology,  after  the  Flood,  bear  a 
most  regular  testimony  to  the  truth  of  his  history. 
—Sir  M.  Hale. 

Synchronize,  v.  n.  Concur  at  the  same 
time ;  agree  in  regard  to  the  same  time. 

The  most  genuine  sense  to  me,  is  to  synchronize 
with  the  history  of  that  time  wherein  John  lived. — 
Dr.  Robinson,  Endora,  p.  101:  1658. 

With  this  coin  ends  the  series  of  uninscribed 
Iceman  coins ;  I  must,  however,  caution  the  reader 
against  supposing  that  there  is  the  slightest  attempt 
at  chronological  arrangement  in  the  plate  just  de- 
scribed. There  are  not  at  present  any  facts  known 
on  which  to  base  such  an  arrangement ;  and  all  that 
can  be  said  is,  that  coins  of  the  types  Nos.l— 11  have 
been  found  in  hoards  which  also  contained  inscribed 
coins,  such  as  are  comprised  in  the  preceding  plate, 
which,  therefore,  these  anepigraphous  coins  pro- 
bably synchronise. — J.  Evans,  The  Coins  of  the 
Ancient  Britons,  p.  403. 

Synchronous,  adj.  Happening  at  the  same 
time. 

The  variations  of  the  gravity  of  the  air  keep  both 
the  solids  and  fluids  in  an  oscillatory  motion,  syn- 
chronous and  proportional  to  their  changes. — Ar* 
buthnot,  On  the  Effects  of  Air  on  Human  Bodies. 

Here  the  murmur,  which  is  one  to  thn  ear,  may  be 
two  in  fact.  The  two  are  made  one  by  being  both 
synchronous  with  the  systole  of  the  ventricle.  In 
this  case  the  murmur  from  the  aortic  orifice  is 
direct,  and  that  from  the  mitral  is  regurgitating. 
Or  the  summons  thus  conveyed  in  different  direc- 
tions, as  they  are  two  in  fact,  may  be  two  to  the 
ear.  But  then  one  must  be  synchronous  with  the 
diastole,  the  other  with  the  systole  of  the  heart. — 
Dr.  P.  M.  Latham,  Lectures  on  Subjects  connected 
with  Clinical  Medicine,  comprising  Diseases  of  the 
Heart,  lect.  ii. 

Synchysis.  s.   [Gr.  x'iw  =  I  pour  out ;  \voii;  = 

? curing  out.     Compare  with  L&t.fundo  = 
pour  out,  pass.  part,  fusus  ;  fusio,  -onis ; 
and    syn-chysis   and  con-fusion   translate 
one  another.]      Confusion  ;  confused  ar- 
rangement of  words  in  a  sentence. 

The  English  translator  hath  expressed  the  sense, 
but  not  translated  strictly  to  the  words,  by  reason 
of  the  synchysis  and  involved  and  perplexed  trajec- 
tion  being  not  well  distinguished. — Knatchbull,  An- 
notations on  the  New  Testament,  p.  133. 

Syncopate,  v.  a.     Contract ;  abbreviate,  by 
taking  from  the  middle  of  a  word.     Hare. 
The  tyrant  time,  which  hath  swallowed  many 
names,  hath  also  in  use  of  speech  changed  more  by 
contracting,  syncopating,  curtailing,  and  mollifying 
them. — Camden,  Jiemains,  Surnames. 
Syncopation,  s.     Syncope. 
Syncope,  s.     [Gr.  (rvyicoTri}.] 

1.  In  Medicine.     Faintingfit. 

The  symptoms  attending  gunshot  wounds  are 
pain,  fever,  delirium,  and  syncope. —  Wiseman,  Sur- 
gery. 

Alas  for  Sicily !  rude  fragments  now 
Lie  scatter'd,  where  the  shapely  column  stood. 
Her  palaces  are  dust.    In  all  her  streets 
The  voice  of  singing  and  the  sprightly  chord 
Are  silent.    Revelry,  and  dance,  and  show, 
Suffer  a  syncope  and  solemn  pause ; 
While  God  performs  upon  the  trembling  stage 
Of  his  own  works  his  dreadful  part  alone. 

Cowper,  Task,  Time-piece. 

2.  In  Grammar.     Contraction  of  a  word  by 
cutting  off  a  part  in  the  middle. 

3.  In  Music.     Division  of  a  note,  used  when 
two  or  more  notes  of  one  part  answer  to  a 
single  one  of  the  other. 

Syncopist.  s.     Contractor  of  words.    Rare. 
To  outshine  all  the  modern  syncopists,  and  tho- 
roughly content  my  English  readers,  I  intend  to 
publish  a  Spectator  that  shall  not  have  a  single 
vowel  in  it.— Spectator. 
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Syncopize.  w.  u.  Contract ;  abridge.  Rare. 
Whether  to  ascribe  this  to  some  modish  affecta- 
tion of  times  and  humours,  or  more  particularly  to 
a  poetical  humour  of  syncopizing  and  contracting 
their  words.—  Dalgarno,  Deaf  and  Dumb  Man's 
Tutor,  p.  114:  1680. 

Syncretism,  s.  [Gr.  */oa<r(c  =  mixture.]  See 
third  extract. 

They  may,  both  alike,  be  symptoms  of  the  same 
predominant  disposition  to  that  coalition-system  in 
Christianity,  for  the  expression  of  which  theologians 
have  invented  or  appropriated  the  term  syncretism. 
— S.  T.  Coleridge,  Second  Lay  Sermon,  p.  398 :  183tf. 

The  true  gospel  spirit  of  toleration  we  should 
regard  as  a  matron,  a  kind  and  gentle  guardian  in- 
deed of  the  pure  doctrine,  but  sedulous,  but  vigilant, 
but  impatient  of  seducers.  This  syncretism,  on  the 
contrary,  which  the  Laodiceans  among  us  join  in 
extolling  so  highly,  shall  nowhere  hear  from  me 
other  or  better  name  than  that  of  harlot,  the  off- 
spring of  a  belief  either  slothful  or  ignorant  of  its  own 
condition,  and  then  the  parent  of  worldly-minded- 
ness,  and  with  whom  therefore  neither  sincere  faith 
nor  genuine  charity  will  endure  to  associate.—/^., 
Translation  of  dementia  Eoangelica,  note. 

What  seems  most  his  own  [i.e.  Bruno's],  and  I 
must  speak  very  doubtfully  as  to  this,  is  the  syn- 
cretism of  the  tenet  of  a  pervading  spirit,  an  '  an  ima 
mundi,"  which  is  itself  an  imperfect  theism,  with  the 
more  pernicious  hypothesis  of  an  universal  monad, 
to  which  every  distinct  attribute,  except  unity,  was 
to  be  denied. — Hallam,  Introduction  to  the  Litera- 
ture of  Europe  during  tlie  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and 
seventeenth  Centuries,  vol.  i.  p.  13  :  1843. 

Syndic,  s.     Magistrate. 

May  it  please  you,  that  Dr.  Gunning  and  Dr. 
Pearson  mny  be  your  lepil  syndicks  for  you,  and 
in  your  name,  to  treat  and  conclude  with  the  said 
archbishop  concerning  his  and  your  right  and  inte- 
rest in  the  said  books. — Grace  in  the  Senate  of  the 
University  nf  Cambridge,  July  22, 1662. 

They  have  two  or  three  Greek  syndics  on  the  part 
of  the  people,  to  take  care  that  the  ancient  laws  of 
the  island  are  observed. — Pococke,  Observations  on 
Greece. 

Ramsay  .  .  .  inquired  his  way  to  the  Golden 
Street,  in  which  resided  Mynheer  Van  Krause, 
syndic  of  the  town,  and  to  whom  he  had  obtained 
his  principal  letters  of  introduction.  The  syndic's 
house  was  too  well  known  not  to  be  immediately 
pointed  out  to  him. — Marryat,  Snarleyyow,  vol.  ii. 
ch.  viii. 

Syndrome,  s.  [Gr.  trwdpofit'i.']  Concurrent 
action ;  concurrence. 

All  things  being  lie  ked  together  by  an  uninter- 
rupted chain  of  causes,  every  single  motion  owns  a 
dependence  on  such  a  syndrome  of  pre-required 
motors. — Glanville,  Scepsis  Scientifica. 

Synecdoche.  *.  [Gr.  ovvticSoKr).']  Figure  by 
which  part  is  taken  for  the  whole,  or  the 
whole  for  part. 

Because  they  are  instruments  of  grace  in  the 
hand  of  God,  and  by  these  his  holy  Spirit  changes 
our  hearts  :  therefore  the  whole  work  is  attributed 
to  them  by  a  si/necdoche ;  that  is,  they  do  in  this 
manner  the  work  for  which  God  ordained  them. — 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Worthy  Communicant. 

Synecdochical.  adj.  Expressed  by  a  synec- 
doche ;  implying  a  synedoche. 

Should  I,  Lindamer,  bring  you  into  hospitals,  and 
shew  you  there  how  many  souls,  narrowly  lodged 
in  synecdochical  bodies,  see  their  earthen  cottages 
moulder  away  to  dust,  those  miserable  persons, 
by  the  loss  of  one  limb  after  another,  surviving 
but  part  of  themselves,  and  living  to  see  themselves 
dead  and  buried  by  piecemeal  V— Boyle,  Seraphick 
Love. 

Synecdocnically.  adv.  In  a  synecdochical 
manner ;  according  to  a  synecdochical  way 
of  speaking. 

Thus  did  our  Saviour  rise  from  the  dead  on  the 
third  day  properly ;  and  was  three  days  and  three 
nights  in  the  earih  synecdochically.— Bishop  Pear- 
son, Exposition  of  the  Creed,  article  v. 

Syndicate,  s.  Office,  state,  or  jurisdiction 
of  a  syndic. 

Since  the  being  of  the  little  council  leads  one  to 
the  syndicate,  which  is  the  chief  honour  of  the  state, 
this  dignity  is  courted  here  with  as  active  and  soli- 
citous an  ambition,  as  appears  elsewhere  for  greater 
matters.— Bishop  Burnet,  Travels,  p.  10. 

Syndicate,  v.  a.     Judge.     Rare. 

Some  men  must  be  intimidated  and  syndicated 
with  commissions,  before  they  will  deliver  the  fruits 
of  justice.—  Donne,  Devotions,  p.  475. 

Aristotle  undertook  to  censure  and  syndicate  his 
master,  and  all  law-makers  before  biw.—HakewM, 
Apology. 

Syndication.  .?.     Judgment. 

Keare  of  search  and  syndication  may  retaine 
officers  within  com  passe  of  their  duty. —  Time's 
More-house,  p.  931.  (Ord  MS.) 


SYNO 

Syneresis.  s.  [Gr.]  In  Prosody.  Con- 
fluence of  two  syllables,  originally  sepa- 
rate, into  one. 

'  Nor  e'er  would'— Aldus  reads  it  'ever-would ';  but 
as  this  would  hurt  the  metre,  we  have  restored  it  to 
the  genuine  reading,  by  observing  that  synceresis 
which  had  been  neglected  by  ignorant  transcribers. 
—Addison,  Spectator,  no.  470.  (Ord  MS.) 

tract. 
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Synodal,  adj.     Synodic.     Hare. 

The  authority  of  some  synodal  canons.— J/i/fon. 
Synodic,  adj.     Reckoned  from  one  conjunc- 
tion w  ith  the  sun  to  another. 

The  diurnal  and  annual  revolutions  of  the  ran  to 
us  are  the  measures  of  day  and  year;  and  the 
synodtck  revolution  of  the  moon  measures  the 
month. — Holder. 


duced]  a  doctrine  said  to  be  nearly  similar  to  that  ! 
called  bemi- Pelagian,  according  to  which,  grace  com- 
municated to  adult  persons  so  as  to  draw  them  to 
God  required  a  corresponding  action  of  their  own 
freewill  in  order  to  become  effectual.    Those  who 
held  this  tenet  were  called  synergists.    It  appears 
to  have  been  the  same,  or  nearly  so,  as  that  adopted 
by  the  Arminiacs  in  the  next  century.— Hallam,  \ 
Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe  during  j 
the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  Centuries. 
pt.  ii.  ch.  ii. 

Synergistical.  adj.     Co-operating. 

Luther's  notions  of  the  irresistible  decrees,  which 
he  afterwards  published  in  his  book  '  De  servo  arbi- 
trio,'  shocked  both  parties,  and  caused  a  kind  of 
revolution  on  all  sides.  The  papists  raised  an  out- 
cry against  their  own  doctrine,  when  expressed  in 
so  unguarded  a  manner:  and  the  Saxon  divines, 
with  Melancthon  at  their  head,  silently  withdrew 
themselves  from  their  master  Luther  in  this  point ; 
and  struck  out,  or  rather  adopted,  another  system, 
viz.  the  synergistical.  On  this  system  of  the  co- 
operation of  grace  and  free-will,  the  Augustan  Con- 
fession is  wholly  built.— Dean  Tucker,  Apology  for 
the  Church  of  England,  p.  60 :  1772. 

Synneurosis.  *.      [Gr.  vi vpov  —  nerve.]     See 
extract. 

Synneurosis  is  when  the  connexion  is  made  by  a 
ligament.  Of  this  in  symphysis  we  find  instances, 
in  the  connexion  of  the  os»a  pubis  together,  espe- 
cially in  women,  by  a  ligamentous  substance.  In 
articulation,  it  is  either  round,  as  that  which  unites 
the  head  of  the  os  femoris  to  the  coxa ;  or  broad,  as 
the  tendon  of  the  patella,  which  unites  it  to  the  os 
tibiae. —  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Synod,  s.  [Gr.  avvodoc, ;  Lat.  -synodus.~\ 
I.  Assemby  called  for  consultation:   (it  is 
used  particularly  of  ecclesiastics). 

The  glorious  gods  sit  in  hourly  synod  about  thy 
particular  prosperity.— Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  v.  2. 

Since  the  mortal  and  intestine  jars 
'Twixt  thy  seditious  countrymen  and  us, 
It  hath  in  solemn  synod  been  decreed, 
To  admit  no  traffick  to  our  adverse  towns. 

Id.,  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  1. 

The  opinion  was  not  only  condemned  by  the 
synod,  but  imputed  to  the  emperor  as  extreme  mad- 
ness.— Bacon. 

Flea-bitten  synod,  an  assembly  brew'd 
Of  clerks  and  elders  ana,  like  the  rude 
Chaos  of  presbyt'ry,  where  laymen  guide 
With  the  tame  wool  pack  clergy  by  their  side. 

Cleaveland. 

His  royal  majesty,  according  to  these  Presbyterian 
rules,  shall  have  no  power  to  command  his  clergy  to 
keep  a  national  synod.—  White. 

\\  ell  have  ye  judged,  well  ended  long  debate, 
Synod  of  gods !  and,  like  to  what  ye  are, 
Great  things  resolved. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  390. 

The  second  council  of  Nice,  he  saith,  I  most  irre- 
verently call  that  wise  synod;  upon  which  he  falls 
into  a  very  tragical  exclamation,  that  I  should  dare 
to  reflect  so  much  dishonour  on  a  council.— Bishop 
Stillingfleet. 

Parent  of  gods  and  men,  propitious  Jove  t 
And  you,  bright  synod  of  the  powers  above, 
On  this  my  son  your  gracious  gifts  bestow.  Dryden. 

2.  Conjunction  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

Howe'er  love's  native  hours  are  set, 
Whatever  starry  synod  met, 
'Tis  in  the  mercy  of  her  eye, 
If  poor  love  shall  live  or  die.  Crashaw. 

Their  planetary  motions  and  aspects 
Of  noxious  efficacy,  and  when  to  join 
In  synod  unbenign.     Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  659. 

As  the  planets  and  stars  have,  according  to  astro- 
logers, in  their  great  synods,  or  conjunctions,  much 
more  powerful  influences  on  the  air  than  are 
ascribed  to  one  or  two  of  them  out  of  that  aspect ; 
so  divers  particulars,  which,  whilst  they  lay  scattered 
among  the  writings  of  several  authors  were  incon- 
siderable, when  they  come  to  be  laid  together,  may 
oftentimes  prove  highly  useful  to  physiology  in  their 
conjunctions.— Boyle. 

Synodal,    s.     Money  paid  anciently  to  the 
bishop,  &c.  at  Easter  visitation. 


churches. —  Wheatly,  Rational  Illustration  of  the 
Book  of  Common  I'rayer,  ch.  iii.  §  10. 

The  synodal^  to  the  bishop  at  Kaster,  is  two  shil- 
lings.—^'. Warton,  History  of  the  Parish  of  Kid- 
dington,  p.  8. 


to  a  synod;    transacted  in    a 

The  various  dignity  of  their  several  churches,  and 
of  their  many  functions,  rules,  and  orders  in  them, 
by  reason  of  the  frequency  of  their  synodical  and 
processional  meetings,  have  necessarily  raised  many 
questions  of  place  among  them.—StUien. 

St.  Athanasius  writes  a  synodical  epistle  to  those 
of  Antioch,  to  compose  the  differences  among  them 
upon  the  ordination  of  Paulinus.— Bithop  Stilling' 

2.  In  Astronomy.  Connected  with  the  con- 
junction of  heavenly  bodies. 

The  moon  makes  its  synodical  motion  about  the 
earth  in  twenty-nine  days  twelve  hours  and  about 
forty-four  minutes.— Locke,  Elements  of  Natural 
Philosophy. 

The  lunar  month  is  determined  by  the  recurrence 
of  its  phases ;  it  reckons  from  new  moon  to  new 
moon ;  that  is,  from  leaving  its  conjunction  with 
the  sun  to  its  return  to  conjunction.  If  the  sun 
stood  still,  like  a  fixed  star,  the  interval  between  two 
conjunctions  would  be  the  same  as  the  period  of  the 
moons  sidereal  revolution;  but,  as  the  sun  appa- 
rently advances  in  the  heavens  in  the  same  direc- 
tion with  the  moon,  only  slower,  the  latter  has  more 
than  a  complete  sidereal  period  to  perform  to  come 
up  with  the  sun  again,  and  will  require  for  it  a 
longer  time,  which  is  the  lunar  month,  or,  as  it  is 
generally  termed  in  astronomy,  a  synodical  period. 
Ihe  difference  is  easily  calculated  by  considering 
that  the  superfluous  arc  (whatever  it  be)  is  described 
by  the  sun  with  the  velocity  of  0°.98o65  per  diem,  in 
the  same  time  that  the  moon  describes  that  arc 
plus  a  complete  revolution,  with  her  velocity  of 
13.°17640  per  diem,  and  the  times  of  description 
being  identical,  the  spaces  are  to  each  other  in  the 
proportion  of  the  velocities.— Sir  J.  F.  W.Herschel, 
Outlines  on  Astronomy. 

Synodically.  adv.  In  a  synodic  manner; 
by  the  authority  of  a  synod  or  public  as- 
sembly. 

It  shall  be  needful  for  those  churches  Synodically 
to  determine  something  in  those  points.— Bishop 
Sanderson. 

The  alterations  made  by  the  commissioners  were 
brought  to  the  convocation,  then  sitting  where  they 
were  Synodically  agreed  upon.— AW»on. 
Synonymal.  adj.     Synonymous. 

Repetitions  here,  and  doubled  sentences,  and  en- 
largements by  synonymal  words,  Ac.   before   the 
shutting  up  of  the  period,  are  but  necessary.— 1»- 
structionsfor  Oratory,  p.  95 :  1682. 
Synonymally.  adv.    Synonymously ;  in  the 
way,  after  the  manner  of,  as  an  equivalent 
to,  a  synonym. 

The  fifth  canon  uses  synonymally.—Sir  H.  Spel- 
man. 

Synonymon.  s.  [Gr.  ovofta  =  name.]  Name 
which  signifies  the  same  thing  with  an- 
other: (Massinger  uses  it  more  than  once ; 
the  Greek  plural  in  a,  was  common  in  the 
time  of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists). 

Every  tinker  for  his  chink  may  cry 
Rogue,  bawd,  and  cheater,  call  you  by  the  surname! 
And  known  synonyma  of  your  profession. 

B.  Jonson,  New  Inn. 

Synonyme.  s.  Word  of  the  same  meaning 
as  some  other  word. 

Most  synonymes  have  some  minute  distinction. — 
Reid. 

To  interpret  a  language  by  itself  is  very  difficult ; 
many  words  cannot  l>e  explained  by  synonymes,  be- 
cause the  idea  signified  by  them  has  not  more  than 
one  appellation  ;  nor  by  paraphrase,  because  simple 
ideas  cannot  be  described. — Johnson,  Preface  to 
Dictionary. 

They  could  hardly  be  restrained  from  inflicting 
summary  punishment  on  the  few  who  still  dared 
openly  to  question  his  title.  Jacobite  was  now  a 
synonyme  for  cutthroat.  —  Macaulay,  History  of 
England,  ch.  xxii. 

God  forbid  that  the  time  should  ever  come  when 
[we]  shall  esteem  riches  the  synonym  of  good. — 
Carlyle,  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays, State  of 
German  Literature. 

ynonymise.  v.  a.    Express  the  same  thing 
in  different  words. 

This  word  fortis  we  may  svnonymize  after  all 
these  fashions,  stout,  hardy,  valiant,  doughty,  cou- 
rageous. iidventuroiiM,  brave,  bold,  daring,  intrepid. 
—  Camden,  Remains. 
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Synonymous,  adj.  Expressing  the  same 
thing  by  different  words  ;  having  the  same 
signitiration ;  univocal. 

These  words  consist  of  two  propositions,  which 
are  nut  di-tiiH-t  in  sense,  but  one  and  the  same 
tliiiiK  variously  expressed ;  for  wisdom  and  under- 
kimiding  are  symntgnums  words  here.— A rchbishirp 


Fortune  is  but  a  synonymous  word  for  nature  and 
ne«a»iljr.— Bentley.  Sermons. 

\\  h«n  two  or  more  words  signify  the  same  thing, 
as  wave  and  billow,  mead  and  meadow,  they  are 
usually  called  synonymota  words.—  Watts,  Logick. 

First  of  parallel  lines  synonymous;  that  is,  which 
corttwpona  one  to  another  by  expressing  the  same 
sense  in  different  but  equivalent  terms ;  when  a  pro- 
;  ion  is  delivered  and  is  immediately  repeated,  in 
the  whole  or  in  part,  the  expression  being  varied, 
but  the  sense  entirely  or  nearly  the  same:  as, 

O-Jehovah,   in-thy-streugth   the-king   shall- 

rejoice; 
And-m-thy-salvation    how    greatly    shall    he 

exult! 
The  desire  of-his-heart  thou-hast-granted  unto- 

him: 

And-t he-request   of-his-lips  thou-hast-not   de- 
nied. (Psalm  xxi.  1,  2.) 
—Bish"p  Loteth,  Translation  of  Isaiah,  Prelimi- 
nary Dissertation. 

No  other  term  can  be  found  in  our  language 
which  conveys  precisely  the  same  notion,  and  to  this 
notion  it  is  now  so  exclusively  appropriated,  that  its 
literal  import  is  seldom  thought  of.  To  use  the  word 
sublimity,  in  prose  composition,  as  synonymous  with 
altitude  or  heiuht  would  be  affectation  and  pedantry. 
— Dugald  Strtcart. 

\\  ii''ii  we  art>  told  that  the  Arabians  had  fourscore 
words  to  signify  Honey,  two  hundred  a  Serpent, 
Are  hundred  a  Lion,  a  thousand  a  Sword,  and  to  il- 
lustrate each  of  which  whole  treatises  were  com- 
piled. I  must  be  allowed  to  withhold  my  assent  from 
the  philological  prodigy.  When  a  language  is  per- 
plexed with  synonymous  words,  these  are  known  to 
have  arisen  from  an  intercourse  with  other  nations, 
caused  by  conquest  or  by  commerce :  but  it  is  said 
that  the  Arabians  were  never  subjugated,  and  they 
lived  in  a  state  of  independent  seclusion. — Ber ring- 
ton.  Literature  of  the  Middle  Ages,  appendix  ii. 

(,'osino  of  iledicis  was  the  father  of  a  line  of 
princes  whose  name  and  age  are  almost  synonymous 
with  the  restoration  of  learning  —Craik,  History  of 
English  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  355. 

Synonymously,  adv.  In  a  Synonymous 
manner. 

It  in  often  used  synonymously  with  words  which 
Mgmly  any  kind  of   production    or   formation.— 
Bishop  Pearson,  Exposition  of  the  Creed,  art.  i. 
Synonymy,  t.      Quality    of  expressing   by 
different  words  the  same  thing. 

We  having  three  rivers  of  note,  synonymies  with 
her— Selden,  Notes  on  Dray  ton's  PolyoUtion,  song  ii 

Synopsis.  *.  [Gr.  ojrro/w«  =  I  see]  Genera 
view ;  all  the  parts  brought  under  one  view 

Breviaries,  synopses,  and  other  loitering  gear.— 
Milton,  A  reopagiiica. 

He  who  reads  the  inscrutable  book  of  Nature  a! 

it  were  a  merchant's  ledger,  is  justly  suspected  o 
having  never  seen  that  book,  but  only  some  schoo 
synopsis  thereof;  from  which,  if  taken  from  the 
real  book,  more  error  than  insight  is  to  be  derived 
—Carlyle,  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays  O> 
History. 

Synoptical,  adj.  Affording  a  view  of  manj 
parts  at  once. 

W«  have  collected  so  many  synoptical  tables,  cal 
nilated  for  his  monthly  use.— Evelyn,  Kalendar. 
Synopticaiiy.  adv.  In  a  synoptical  manner 
1  shall  more  synoptically  here  insert  a  catalogue 
of  all  dyemg  materials.— Sir  W.  Petty,  in  Bishop 
Sprat's  History  of  the  Royal  Society,  p  295. 
«yno«to»i».     s.       [Gr.   otrrtov  =  bone.]       In 

Anatomy.    Junction  of  bones. 
tynostotie.  adj.    Having  the  character  of 
a  synostosis :  (in  the  extract,  one  resulting 
from  the  obliteration  of  sutures,  and  the 
confluence  of  two  or  more  bones  into  one) 
Synostotic  and  artificially  deformed  skulls  are 
wtly  included,  for  the  reason  specified,  that  their 
il  capacities lare  usually  not  materially  inter- 
fered with.-J/r.  J.  Ji.  Ltov,,,  On  the  Weight  of  the. 
Bra,n  ,nthe  Afferent  Races  of  Men,  Proceedings  of 
the  Royal  Society,  January  23, 1868. 

•ynovla.  t.  [Gr.  ni,v  +  Lat.  ovum  =  egg  a 
non-classical  and  hybrid  word.]  In  Ana- 
tomy.  Joint-oil. 

membrane  linnf*'  *U'd   Wh'cl?  ex'8ts  within  tn« 
cation ;  as  also  in  the  bursae.  . . .  Synovia  was  p 
aically  examined  bv  Margeron.    The7p™n  he 
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late  years,  been  examined  by  Jahn.  It  is  described 
as  a  viscid,  transparent,  yellowish  or  reddish  fluid, 
resembling  in  its  odour  the  serum  of  the  blood.— 
Ur.  Owen  Rees  in  Todd's  Cyclopcedia  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology. 

Synoviai.  adj.  Having  the  character  of, 
constituted  by,  synovia. 

It  is  a  matter  of  no  small  interest  to  consider  how 
far  the  results  of  peculiar  mechanical  conditions  are 
modified  by  variations  ill  the  character  of  lubri- 
cating fluids,  knowing,  as  we  do,  that,  while  the 
ventricles  of  the  brain,  subject  to  agitation  only, 
contain  no  albumen  in  their  lubricating  fluid,  the 
liquor  of  the  pericardium  contains  that  principle  in 
abundance  ;  and  that  in  the  synovial  fluid,  adapted 
to  the  lubrication  of  the  joints,  we  have  in  addition 
to  albumen,  not  only  a  considerable  proportion  of 
phosphate  of  lime,  but  probably  fibrin  also,  as  a 
necessary  constituent.  —  Dr.  Owen  Rees,  in  Todd's 
Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

ftynovial  membranes,  especially  that  of  the  knee- 
joint,  are  furnished  with  little  fringe-like  projec- 
tions, which  are  extremely  vascular,  and  which  seem 
esjiecially  concerned  in  the  secretion  of  thesynovial 
fluid.  The  fluid  of  the  s~  rous  cavities  is  so  nearly 
the  same  as  the  serum  of  the  blood,  that  the  simple 
act  of  transudation  is  sufficient  to  account  1'or  its 
presence  in  their  sacs;  on  the  other  hand,  that  of 
the  synovial  capsules,  and  of  the  Btirsee  mucosse 
which  resemble  them,  may  be  considered  as  serum 
with  from  6  to  8  per  cent,  of  additional  albumen.  — 
Dr.  Carpenter.  Principles  of  Physiology,  'General 
and  Comparative,  §  167  :  1851. 
Syntactical,  adj. 

1.  Conjoined  ;  fitted  to  each  other. 

2.  Relating  to  the  construction  of  speech. 

A  figure  is  divided  into  tropes,  &c.,  grammatical, 
orthographical,  syntactical.—  Peacham,  Garden  of 
Eloquence,  sign.  B.  i.  :  1577. 

The  various  syntactical  structures  occurring  in 
the  examples  have  been  carefully  noted  ;  the  licence 
or  negligence  with  which  many  words  have  been 
hitherto  used,  has  made  our  stile  capricious  and  in- 
determinate ;  when  the  different  combinations  of 
the  same  word  are  exhibited  together,  the  prefer-  i 
ence  is  readily  given  to  propriety,  and  I  have  often  ! 
endeavoured  to  direct  the  choice.—  Johnson,  Preface  [ 
to  Dictionary. 

Syntax,  s.  [Gr.  rafa  =  arrangement,  order  ; 
rao-ffw,  rarrw  =  I  arrange,  dispose;  second 
aorist,  i-ray-or.'] 

1.  System;  number  of  things  joined  toge- 
ther. 

They  owe  no  other  dependence  to  the  first  than 
what  is  common  to  the  whole  syntax  of  beings.— 
Qlanville. 

2.  Part  of  grammar  which  teaches  the  con- 
struction of  words. 

I  can  produce  a  hundred  instances  to  convince 
any  reasonable  man  th:it  they  do  not  so  much  as 
understand  common  grammar  and  syntax.—  Swift. 
Syntaxis.  s.     Greek  form  of  Syntax. 

Words  .  .  .  have  no  power,  save  with  dull  <rram- 

marians, 
Whose  souls  are  nought  but  a  syntaxis  of  them. 

B.  Jonson,  Magnetick  Lady. 

Synteresis.  s.  [Gr.  njpiw  =  I  watch,  am 
anxious.]  Remorse  of  conscience. 

Though  the  principles  of  synteresis,  the  seeds  of 
piety  and  virtue,  scattered  and  disseminated  in  the 
soul  to  bring  forth  the  fruit  of  virtue  and  felicity 

™*L  H    £mP.edv,°n  ?',ld  kept  u»der,  cropped  and 
smbbed,  by  the  bestial  part;  yet  they  will  some- 
raes  be  starting  out,  sprouting,  and  putting  forth 

" 
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S, ntne»i«.  s  [Gr.  •rihrfW.c;  approximately 
translated  by  composition  (cum  +  pono) 
and  construction  (cum  +  struo),  its  opposite 
being  analysis  or  dissolution  (Gr.  ava  + 
Mu, ;  Lat.  dis  +  solvo),  the  two  words  trans- 
lating each  other.]  Applied  chiefly  to  the 
mode  of  treating  certain  scientific  subjects 
i.e.  by  beginning  with  the  elements  and 
constructing  a  system,  analysis  implying  a 
system  already  formed,  but  which  is  taken 
to  pieces  Every  subject  has  its  analytic 
and  synthetic  aspect ;  in  some,  however 
one  is  so  much  more  prominent  than  the 
other,  that  the  generality  of  the  correla- 
tion is  overlooked. 

•o!£KK»sffi  i,  ss  T  ^ses  dis- 

explaining  the  phenomena  proceeding 
and  proving  the  explanations.— Sir  1. 


Sunthesis  has  been  the  favourite  method 
phUosopherssiuce  philosoh    be 


ce  philosophy  began    U     a 


pleasing  and  wonderfully  akin  to  the  human  mind  ; 
it  enables  the  philosopher  to  indulge  his  own  tastes, 
assume  the  principles  he  likes,  and  proclaim  them 
as  truths.  Should  anything  adverse  in  experience 
arise,  synthesis  easily  polishes  it  away,  represses,  or 
removes  it.  We  are  easily  beguiled  into  the  ideal 
games  of  synthesis;  the  race  is  easy.  We  fix  one 
goal  and  bound  between  it  and  the  starting-place. — 
E.  Swedenborg,  Animal  Kingdom,  translated  by 
W.  White. 

Synthesis  is  a  Greek  word  which  signifies  combina- 
tion, and  is  applied  to  the  chemical  action  which 
unites  dissimilar  bodies  into  a  uniform  compound; 
as  sulphuric  acid  and  lime,  into  gypsum  ;  or  chlorine 
and  sodium  into  culinary  salt. — Ure,  Dictionary  of 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

The  want  of  a  clear  notion  respecting  the  nature 
of  reason  may  be  traced  to  the  difficulty  of  com- 
bining the  notion  of  the  organ  of  sense,  or  anew 
sense,  with  the  notion  of  the  appropriate  a.nd  pecu- 
liar objects  of  that  sense,  so  that  the  idea  evolved 
from  this  synthesis  shall  be  the  identity  of  both.— 
Coleridge,  Lay  Sermon,  Appendix  B.,  note :  1839. 

The  idea  of  affinity,  as  already  explained,  implies  a 
disposition  to  combine.  But  this  combination  is  to 
be  understood  as  admitting  also  of  a  possibility  of 
separation.  Synthesis  implies  analysis  as  conceiva- 
ble :  or  to  recur  to  the  image  which  we  have  already 
used,  divorce  is  possible  when  the  marriage  has 
taken  place.— Whewell,  History  of  Scientific  Ideas, 
ii.  19. 

Each  of  the  words  Idea,  In,  Mind,  involves  a  syn- 
thesis \  and  the  proposition— Ideas  exist  in  mind,  is 
a  synthesis  of  syntheses.  Passing  from  the  assump- 
tions of  idealism  to  its  argument,  it  might  be  shown 
that  each  of  its  syllogisms  is  ^synthesis  of  syntheses; 
and  that  its  conclusion,  reached  by  putting  together 
many  syllogisms,  is  a  synthesis  of  synthetics  of  syn- 
theses. Instead,  then,  of  the  realistic  belief  being 
objectionable  on  the  ground  of  its  synthetic  nature, 
its  superiority  is,  that  it  is  less  open  to  this  objection 
than  any  other  belief  which  can  be  framed.— Her- 
bert Spencer,  Principles  of  Psychology. 

Synthetic,  adj.  Constructive :  (opposed  to 
analytic.  For  its  import  in  Metaphysics 
see  extracts  under  Synthetical). 

Synthetick  method  is  that  which-  begins  with  the 
parts,  and  leads  onward  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
whole;  it  begins  with  the  most  simple  principles 
and  general  truths,  and  proceeds  by  degrees  to  that 
which  is  drawn  from  them  or  compounded  of  them ; 
and  therefore  it  is  called  the  method  of  composition. 
—  Watts,  Logick. 

The  third  sort  of  parallels  I  call  synthetic  or  con- 
structive—where  the  parallelism  consists  only  in  the 
similar  form  of  construction  ;  in  which  word  does 
not  answer  to  word,  and  sentence  to  sentence,  as 
equivalent  or  opposite ;  but  there  is  a  correspondence 
and  equality  between  different  propositions,-!!!  re- 
spect of  the  shape  and  turn  of  the  whole  sentence, 
and  of  the  constructive  parts— such  as  noun  an- 
swering to  noun,  verb  to  verb,  member  to  member, 
negative  to  negative,  interrogative  to  interrogative. 
—Bishop  Loivth,  Translation  of  Isaiah,  Preface. 
Synthetical,  adj.  Synthetic. 

The  fact  is  tins ;  the  category  of  causality  includes 
the  notion  of  a  subject  with  two  opposed  states,  an 
opposition  of  which  time  is  the  only  solvent,  so  that 
time  is  presumed  as  the  condition  of  its  conceiva- 
bihty.  By  time,  then,  the  communion  of  those 
states  is  rendered  cogitable,  and  the  resulting  prin- 
ciple is  therefore  synthetical.-  Ingleby,  An  Intro- 
duction to  Metaphysic,  b.  ii.  div.  ii.  §  135. 

In  all  judgements  wherein  the  relationship  of  a 
subject  to  a  predicate  is  thought  (if  I  only  consider 
the  affirmative,  as  the  application  to  the  negative  is 
afterwards  easy),  this  relationship  is  possible  in  two 
ways.  Either  the  predicate  B  belongs  to  the  subject 
K,  as  something  which  is  contained  in  the  concep- 
tion A  (in  a  covert  manner),  or  B  lies  completely 
out  of  the  conception  A,  although  it  stands  in  con- 
nexion with  it.  In  the  first  case,  I  name  the  judg- 
ment analytical  ;  in  the  other  syntlietical.  Analy- 
tical judgments  (the  affirmative)  are  consequently 
those  in  which  is  conceived  the  connexion  of  the 
predicate,  with  the  subject,  through  identity;  but 
those  in  which  this  connexion  is  conceived,  without 
identity  should  be  named  synthetical  judgments. 
We  might  name  the  first  also  explicative,  the  other 
extending  judgments,  since  the  former  add,  by 
means  of  the  predicate,  nothing  to  the  conception 
of  the  subject ;  but  only  through  analysis  divide  this 
into  its  constituent  conceptions,  which  were  thought 
a  ready  in  the  same  (although  confusedly) ;  whilst,  on 
the  contrary,  the  latter  add  a  predicate  to  the  con- 
ception of  the  subject  which  was  never  at  all  thought 
in  it  and  which  through  no  analysis  of  the  same 
could  have  been  deduced.  For  example  :  'All  bodies 
are  extended  in  an  analytical  judgment.'  For  I 
need  not  go  out  beyond  the  conception  which  I 
unite  with  body  in  order  to  find  extension  connected 
with  it;  but  I  only  have  to  analyse  the  conception, 
that  is,  I  only  have  to  be  acquainted  with  the  diver- 
sity which  1  at  all  times  think  in  it  (the  conception), 
therein  to  find  this  predicate.  It  is,  therefore,  an 
analytic*!  judgment.  On  the  contrary,  when  I  say, 
bodies  are  heavy;'  this  predicate  is  something 
quite  other  than  that  which  I  think  in  the  mere 
conception  of  a  body  in  general.  The  addition  of 
sueu  a  predicate  consequently  gives  a  synthetical 
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judement.  Judgments  of  experience,  as  such,  arc 
ail  synthetical.  Fur  it  were  absurd  to  ground  an 
analytical  Judgment  upon  experience;  because  I 
need  not  at  all  go  out  of  ray  conception  to  form  the 
judgment,  and,  consequently,  I  have  no  testimony 
of  experience  necessary  for  this  purpose.— Kant's 
Critick  of  Pure  Reason,  translated  by  F.  ttaywood, 
introduction,  p.  iv. 

Synthetically,  adv.     In  a  synthetical  man- 
ner; by  synthesis. 

The  plan  proceeds  synthetically  from  parts  to  the 
whole.—  Walker. 

By philis.  s.     [  ?  ]     Venereal  disease. 

Next  to  influenza,  great  destruction  was  caused 
by  syphilis,  constantly  imported  by  15,000  or  20,000 
seamen,  chiefly  whalers,  who  landed  in  Honolulu 
and  Lahaina. . . .  Small-pox,  also,  caused  great  devas- 
tations in  the  interior,  as  well  as  the  measles  and 
syphilis.— Collingwood,  Translation  of  Waitz,  An- 
tlwpology,  pt.  i.  s.  ii. 

Syphilitic,   adj.     Connected  with,  relating 

to,  constituted  by,  the  venereal  disease. 
Syphilization.  s.     In   Medicine.      Inocula- 
tion of  syphilitic  matter  :  (a  new  name  for 
a  new  doctrine). 
Syphon,  s.     See  Siphon. 
Syriacism.  *.     Syriac  phrase,  or  expression. 
The  New  Testament,  though  it  be  said  originally 
writ  in  Greek,  yet  hath  nothing  near  so  many  Atti- 
cisms as  Hebraisms  and  Syriacisms. — Milton,' Tetra- 
chordon.    (Ord  MS.) 

Syringa.  s.     In  Botany.     Generic  name  fo 
the  class  to  which  the  lilac  (Syringa  vul- 
garis)  belongs;  applied,  as  a  popular  name 
to  the  Philadelphia  coronarius. 

Shrubs  there  are 

Of  bolder  growth,  that,  at  the  call  of  Spring, 
Burst  forth  in  blossomed  fragrance;  lilacs  robed 
In  snow-white  innocence,  or  purple  pride  ; 
The  sweet  syringa,  yielding  but  in  scent 
To  the  rich  orange. 

Mason,  The  English  Garden,  iii.  144 
Syringe,    s.     [Gr.  avpiy£  =  reed,  pipe.]     In- 
strument   through   which    any   liquor    is 
squirted. 

The  heart  seems  not  designed  to  be  the  fountain 
or  conservatory  of  the  vital  flame,  but  as  a  machine 
to  receive  the  blood  from  the  veins,  and  force  it  oul 
by  the  arteries  through  the  whole  body  as  a  syringe 
doth  any  liquor,  though  not  by  the  same  artifice.— 
Say. 

Syringe,  v.  a.     Spout  by  a  syringe. 

A  flux  of  blood  from  the  nose,  mouth,  and 
was  stopt  by  the  syringing  up  of  oxycrate.—  W ise- 
man,  Surgery. 

Syrt.  s.     Syrtis.     Rare. 

The  shattered  mast, 

The  syrt,  the  whirlpool  and  the  rock.  Young. 

Syrtis.  s.  [Gr.  ovpric;  Lat.  syrtis;  &  proper, 

rather   than    a    common,   name,   denoting 

certain  quicksands  on  the  north  coast  of 

Africa.]     Quicksand. 

A  boggy  syrtis — neither  sea 
Nor  good  dry  land.      Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  939. 

Syrup,  s.  [Fr.  strop  ;  Lat.  syrupus  ;  Ita- 
lian, siroppo  ;  Spanish,  jarabe ;  from  the 
Arabic  root  of  sherb-et  and  tKrub.l  Juice  of 
vegetables  boiled  with  sugar. 

Shall  I,  whose  ears  her  mournful  words  did  seize, 
Her  words  in  sirup  laid  of  sweetest  breath. 
Relent  V  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Not  poppy,  nor  mandragora, 
Nor  all  the  drowsy  sirups  of  the  world, 
Shall  ever  med'cine  thee  to  that  sweet  sleep, 
Which  thou  owed'st  yesterday. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  iii.  8. 
And  first,  behold  this  cordial  julep  here, 
That  flames  and  dances  in  his  crystal  bounds, 
"With  spirits  of  balm,  and  fragrant  syrops  mixt. 

Milton,  Comus,  672. 

Those  expressed  juices  contain  the  true  essential 
salt  of  the  plant;  for  if  they  be  boiled  into  the  con- 
sistence of  a  sirup,  and  set  in  a  cool  place,  the  essen- 
tial salt  of  the  plant  will  shoot  up  on  the  sides  of  the 
vessels. — Arbuthnot. 

Syrup  is  a  solution  of  sugar  in  water.  Cane-juice, 
concentrated  to  a  density  of  1*300,  forms  a  syrup 
which  does  not  ferment  in  the  transport  home  from 
the  West  Indies,  and  may  be  boiled  and  refined  at 
one  step  into  superior  sugar-loaves,  with  eminent 
advantage  to  the  planter,  the  refiner,  and  the  re- 
venue. —  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Mines. 

The  criterion  by  which  the  negro  boilers  judge  of 
the  concentration  of  the  syrup  in  the  teache,  is 
difficult  to  describe,  and  depends  almost  entirely  on 
the  sagacity  and  experience  of  the  individual.  Some 
of  them  judge  by  the  appearance  of  the  incipient 
grain  on  the  back  of  the  cooling  ladle;  but  most 
VOL.  II. 
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decide  by  '  tho  touch,'  that  is,  the  feel  and  appearance 
of  a  drop  of  the  syrup  pressed  and  then  drawn  into 
a  thread  between  the  thumb  and  fore-linger  The 
thread  eventually  breaks  at  a  certain  limit  of  exten- 
sion, shrinking  from  the  thumb  to  the  suspended 
finger,  in  lengths  somewhat  proportional  to  the  in- 
spissation  of  the  syrup.— Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts 
Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Syruped.  adj.     Sweet,  like  syrup;  bedewed 
with  sweets. 

Yet,  when  there  haps  a  honey  fall, 
We'll  lick  the  syrupt  leaves : 

And  tell  the  bees  that  theirs  is  gall.  Drayton. 

Syrupy,  adj.     Resembling  syrup. 

Apples  are  of  a  sirupy  tenacious  nature.— Mor- 
timer, Husbandry. 

Systasis.  s.    [Gr.  avirramq.']    Consistence  of 
anything ;  constitution. 

It  is  a  worse  preservative  of  a  general  constitu- 
tion than  the  systasis  of  Crete,  or  the  confederation 
of  Poland,  or  any  other  ill-devised  corrective  which 
has  yet  been  imagined  in  the  necessities  produced 
by  an  ill-constructed  system  of  government.— Burke, 
Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France. 
System,  s.     [Fr.  systeme  ;  Gr.  aiWi/^a.] 
1 .  Complexure  or  combination  of  many  things 

acting  together. 

•2.  Scheme  which  reduces  many  things   to 
regular  dependence  or  co-operation. 

3.  Scheme  which  unites  many  things  in  order. 

He  presently  bought  a  system  of  divinity,  with 
design  to  apply  himself  straightway  to  that  study.— 
Bishop  Fell,  Life  of  Hammond. 

Aristotle  brings  morality  into  system,  by  treatin, 
of  happiness  under  heads,  and  ranges  it  'in  classe 
according  to  its  different  objects,  distinguishing 
virtues  into  their  several  kinds,  which  had  not  beei 
handled  systematically  before. — Baker. 

The  best  way  to  learn  any  science  is  to  begin  wit! 
a  regular  system,  or  a  short  and  plain  scheme  of  tha 
science  well  drawn  up  into  a  narrow  compass. — 
Watts. 

System-maker.  *.   One  who  forms  systems 

We  system-maker •»  can  sustain 
The  thesis,  which  you  grant  was  plain. 

Prior,  Alma,  iii.  330 

System-monger,   s.     One  fond  of  framing 
systems. 

A  system-monger,  who,  without  knowing  any  thing 
of  the  world  by  experience,  has  formed  a  system  o 
it  in  his  dusty  cell,  lays  it  down,  that  flattery  is 
pleasing.— Lord  Chesterfield. 

Systematic,  adj.     Systematical. 

The  phenomenal  portions  of  each  science  imply 
classification,  for  no  description  of  a  large  and  variet 
mass  of  phenomena  can  be  useful  or  intelligible 
without  classification.  A  representation  of  pheno- 
mena, iii  order  to  answer  the  purposes  of  science 
must  be  systematic.  Accordingly,  in  giving  tht 
History  of  Descriptive  or  Phenomenal  Geology,  ] 
have  called  it  Systematic  Geology,  just  as  Classilica- 
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Systematization.  *.    Act  of  systematizing. 
If  viewed,  analytically,  all  methods  are  simply 

complex  intellectual  processes If  further,  in  the 

several  instances  above  given,  methods  arose  by  the 
syslematization  and  deliberate  oarryinc  out  of  men- 
tal operations  which  were  before  irregularly  and 
unwittingly  pursued,  may  we  not  fairly  infer  that 
all  methods  arise  after  this  manner?— Herbert 
Spencer,  Principles  of  Psychology,  §  107. 

Systematize,  v.  a.     Reduce  to  a  system. 

Diseases  were  healed,  and  buildings  erected,  before 
medicine  and  architecture  were  systematized  into 
arts.— Harris,  Philological  Inquiry. 


Systematized,    part.   adj. 

system. 


Reduced    to   a 


Systematized  regicide.— Burlce,  Letter  on  a  Regi- 
cide Peace. 

Systematize!-,  jr.     Systematist. 

Aristotle  may  be  called  the  tystematizer  of  his 
master  s  doctrines.— Harris,  Philological  Inquiry. 
Systemic,  adj.     In  Medicine.     See  extract. 


tory  Botany  is  termed  Systematic  Botany.  .  .  .  I 
the  history,  I  have  pointed  out  Werner,  \Villiai_. 
Smith,  and  Cuvier,  as  the  three  great  authors  of  the 
Systematic  Geology  of  Europe. —  Whewell,  History 
OJ  Scientific  Ideas,  vol.  ii.  p.  2ii6 :  1858. 

It  is  a  remarkable  evidence  of  this  formative 
power  of  the  German  language,  that  it  should  have 
been  able  to  produce  an  imitation  of  the  systematic 
chemical  nomenclature  of  the  French  school,  so 
complete,  that  it  is  used  in  Germany  as  familiarly 
as  the  original  system  is  in  France  and  England.— 
Id.,  Novum  Organon  Renovatum,  p.  822:  1858. 

Systematical,  adj.  Methodical;  written  or 
formed  with  regular  subordination  of  one 
part  to  another. 

It  will  be  necessary,  in  a  discourse  about  the  form- 
ation of  the  world,  to  give  you  a  brief  account  of 
some  of  the  most  principal  and  systematical  pheno- 
mena that  occur  in  il.—Bentley. 

Now  we  deal  much  in  essays,  and  unreasonably 
despise  systematical  learning;  whereas  our  fathers 
had  a  just  value  for  regularity  and  systems.—  Watts. 


Systematically,  adv.  In  a  systematic  man- 
ner ;  in  form  of  a  system. 

I  treat  of  the  usefulness  of  writing  books  of  essay, 
in  comparison  of  that  of  writing  systematically.— 
Boyle. 

Aristotle  brings  morality  into  system,  and  ranges 
it  into  classes  according  to  its  different  objects,  dis- 
tinguishing virtues  into  their  several  kinds,  which 
had  not  been  handled  systematically  before. — Baker. 

He  was  accused  of  using  his  power  systematically 
for  the  purpose  of  favouring  the  enemies  and  silenc- 
ing the  friends  of  the  Sovereigns  whose  bread  he 
ate. — Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  ix. 

Systematist.  s.  One  who  reduces  things 
to  any  kind  of  system. 

Systematists  in  botany  .  .  .  arrange  plants  into 
certain  orders,  classes,  or  genera.— Chambers. 
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and  right  auricle,  as  contradistinguished  from  the 
circulation  through  the  lungs,  which  is  called  pul- 
monic.  They  have  also  been  termed  the  greater 
nnd  lesser  circulations.  The  parts  concerned  in 
these  circulations  have  also  received  the  same 
names:  thus,  the  left  ventricle  is  called  the  systemic 
one.—Braude  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science  Lite- 
rature, and  Art. 

Systole,  s.  [Gr.  (n/nroX;/ ;  ffvrTTi\\w  =  I  place, 
or  put  together ;  i.e.  I  contract.]  In  Ana- 
tomy. Contraction 

The  systole  resembles  the  forcible  bending  of  a 
spring,  and  the  diastole  its  flying  out  again  to  its 
natural  size.— Ray. 

Morren  has  minutely  described  the  circulating 
system  of  the  earth-worm ;  in  a  species  of  which 
(Lumbricus  variegatus)  Bonnet  saw  the  red  blood 
propc.led  forward  by  the  systole  and  diastole  of  the 
dorsal  vessel  towards  the  head,  and  noticed  its  ac- 
celerated course  near  that  part.— Owen,  Lectures  on 
Comparative  Anatomy,  lect.  xi. 

The  following  are  among  the  prominent  facts 
which  suggested,  and  taught,  and  established  this 
doctrine  of  regurgitating  murmurs.  ...  In  nume- 
rous well-watched  oases,  where  a  single  murmur, 
constantly  and  uniformly  coincident  with  the  syxtole 
of  the  heart,  had  been  heard  during  life,  the  valve 
at  the  entrance  of  the  aorta,  and  this  valve  only, 
was  found  diseased  after  death.  Here  the  murmur 
marked  the  time  of  the  blood  passing  onward  from 
the  ventricle  into  the  aorta,  through  an  orifice  only 
half  open,  which  should  be  open  altogether.  This 
was  no  murmur  of  regurgitation.  Again,  in  nume- 
rous cases,  where  a  single  murmur  had  been  heard 
during  life,  but  constantly  and  uniformly  coincident 
with  the  diastole  and  not  with  the  systole  of  the 
heart,  still  this  same  valve  at  the  entrance  of  the 
aorta,  and  this  valve  only,  was  found  diseased  after 
death.  —  Dr.  P.  M.  Latham,  Lectures  on  Subjects 
connected  with  Clinical  Medicine,  comprising  Dis- 
eases of  the  Heart. 

Systolic,  adj.  In  Anatomy.  Connected  with, 
relating  to,  constituted  by,  the  systole. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  aortic  orifice  of  the 
heart  may  be  the  seat  of  two  murmurs,  in  conse- 
quence of  disease  of  its  valve;  one  systolic,  from  the 
blood  in  its  direct  course,  the  other  diastolic,  from 
the  blood  during  regurgitation.— Dr.  P.  M.  Latham, 
Lectures  on  Subjects  connected  with  Clinical  Medi- 
cine, comprising  Diseases  of  the  Heart. 

Systyle.  *.  [Gr.  (rri;Xot  =  column,  pillar.] 
In  Architecture.  Close  intercolumnia- 
tion. 

Systyle,  one  of  the  five  species  of  intercolumnia- 
t  ion  defined  by  Vitruvius.  In  this  the  columns  are 
set  at  a  distance  equal  to  twice  the  diameter  of  the 
shaft  measured  at  its  lower  part,  just  above  the 
apophyge,  or  (which  is  the  same  thinir  according  to 
the  Vitruvian  proportions),  the  distance  between 
the  plinths  is  exactly  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the 
plinths.— Glossary  of  Architecture. 

Syzygy.  s.  [Gr.  cvZvyia ;  from  root  of 
tivyvvp  =  I  join ;  fryoc  =  yoke.]  In  Astro- 
nomy. Conjunction :  (the  two  words  being 
approximate  translations  of  one  another ; 
Lat.  con,  cum  =  with  +jungo  =  I  join). 

With  regard  to  these  changes,  it  is  necessary  to 
distinguish  three  cases,  in  which  the  perturbations 
of  planet  by  planet  are  very  distinct  in  character. 
1st.  When  the  disturbing  planet  is  exterior.  In 
this  case  there  are  four  neutral  points  of  either 
force.  Those  of  the  tangential  force  occur  at  the 
syzynies,  and  at  the  points  of  the  disturbed  orbit, 
which  we  ca  1  points  of  equidmtance,  equidistant 
from  the  sun  and  the  disturbing  planet,  at  which 
points,  as  we  have  shown,  the  total  disturbing  force 
is  always  directed  inwards  towards  the  sun.— Sir  J. 
Herschel,  Outlines  of  Astronomy,  §  716. 
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TABARD.  ».    [L.  Lat.  tabardium.']    Short 
gown  ;  herald's  coat :  (sometimes  writ- 
ten, incorrectly,  taberd). 
The  tabard  [was]  a  jaquet  or  sleevelesse  coat, 
wome  in  times  past  by  noblemen  in  the  warres. 
but  now  onely  by  heraults.— Speght,  Glossary  to 

TheiTapparel  is  said  to  shine  beyond  the  power 
of  description,  and  their  tabards  to  be  studded  with 
diamonds  and  rubies.— T.  Warton,  History  of  Eng- 
litk  Poetry,  ii.  S54.  , 

Tabarder.  s.  One  who  wears  a  tabard,  or 
short  gown :  (the  name  is  still  preserved  in 
certain  bachelors  of  arts  on  the  old  founda- 
tion of  Queen's  College  in  Oxford). 
Tabasheer.  *.  [?  Persian,  tabarzah  =  rock 
salt,  which,  in  appearance,  tabasheer  re- 
sembles.] Silicious  or  flinty  excretion  from 
the  inner  surface  of  the  stem  of  the  bam- 
boo, remarkable  for  its  optical  properties. 

In  the  joints  of  some  grasses  a  perfect  silicious 
deposit  is  found,  particularly  in  a  kind  of  jungle 
trass  mentioned  in  a  letter  from  Dr.  Moore  to 
Dr.  Kennedy  of  Edinburgh The  silicious  mat- 
ter of  the  bamboo  is  often  secreted  at  the  joints, 
where  it  forms  a  singular  substance  called  tabasheer. 
...  It  was  found  by  Turner  that  the  tabasheer  of 
India  consisted  of  silica  containing  a  minute  quan- 
tity of  lime  and  vegetable  matter.  —  Lindley,  The 
Vegetable  Kingdom. 

Tabby.  «.    [Italian,  fail,  tabino  ;  Fr.  tabis.'] 
Waved  or  watered  textile  fabric. 

Brocadoes,  and  laces,  and  tabbies,  and  gauzes. 

Swift. 

Tabby,   adj.    Waved,  or  watered  as  silk ; 
hence  brindled :  (applied  especially  to  cats) . 

And  on  her  tabby  rival's  face, 
She  deep  will  mark  her  new  disgrace.  Prior. 

A  tabby  cat  sat  in  the  chimney  corner.— Addison. 
Used  tubstantivally ;  in  extract,  figurative 
for  old  maid. 

Gone  I— "pon  honour,  I  am  not  sorry  for  the 
coining  in  of  these  old  tabbies,  and  am  much  obliged 
to  her  ladyship  for  leaving  us  to  such  an  agreeable 
tcte-a-tete,— 6.  Colman  the  elder,  The  Jealous  Wife, 
ii.3. 

Upon  the  rest  'tis  not  worth  while  to  dwell, 
Such  tales  being  for  the  tea-hours  of  some  tabby. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  c.  xvi. 

Tabby,  v.  a.    Pass  a  stuff  under  a  calender 
to  make  the  representation  of  waves  there- 
on, as  on  a  tabby.    It  is  usual  to  tabby 
mohairs,  ribbons,  &c. 
Tabefaction.  s.     See  extract.     Rare. 

Tabefaction,  a  rotting,  corrupting,  consuming,  or 
wasting  away.— Philips,  New  World  of  Words. 

Tabefy.  r.  n.  [Lat.  tabefucioJ]     Waste ;  ex- 
tenuate. 

Heat  eaten  in  greater  quantity  than  is  convenient 
tabrflet  the  body.— Harvey,  Discourse  on  Consump- 
tion*. 
Tabernacle.  «.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  tabernaculum,  ta- 

bcrna.] 
\.  Temporary  habitation  ;  casual  dwelling. 

They  suddenly  rear*d 
Celestial  tabernacle*,  where  they  slept 
Fanu'd  with  cool  winds. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  653. 

2.  Sacred  place ;  place  of  worship. 

The  greatest  conqueror  did  not  only  compose  his 
divine  odes,  but  set  them  to  music :  his  works,  though 
consecrated  to  the  tabernacle,  became  the  national 
entertainment,  as  well  as  the  devotion  of  his  people. 
—Additon. 

Tabernacle,  v.  n.     Enshrine  ;  house. 

He  assumed  our  nature,  and  tabernacled  among 
us  in  the  flesh.— Scott,  Works,  ii.  467 :  1718. 
Tabernacular.  adj.     Latticed. 

The  sides   of  every  street   were  covered  with 
cloisters,  crowned  with  rich  and  lofty  pinnacles 
and  fronted  with  tabemacular  or  open  work.  —  T 
\\  arton.  History  of  English  Poetry,  ii.  93. 
Tabes,  x.  [Lat.]     In  Medicine.     Wasting  : 
(sometimes  used  laxly,  and  generally  for 
any  disease  accompanied  by  loss  of  flesh 
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especially  consumption,  more  conveniently 
and  specifically  limited  to  atrophy,  or  ma- 
rasmus). 

Tabes,  in  medicine,  [is]  a  general  name  for  con- 
sumptions of  all  kinds.— Chambers,  Cyclopedia. 
Tabtd.  adj.    [Fr.  (abide;  Lat.  tabidus^from 
tabes  =  wasting,  wasting  ailment.]    Wasted 
by  disease ;  consumptive. 

Those  slender  hairs  are  not  in  vain  placed  there, 
but  as  nets  to  catch  the  dust  and  moats,  which  with 
our  breath  wo  should  else  draw  in,  and  tabid  all  our 
lungs,  the  engines  of  lite.—Felltliam,  Resolves,  85. 
(Ord  MS.) 

The  tabid  disposition,  or  the  ulcer  or  ulcers  of  the 
lungs,  which  are  the  foundation  of  this  disease,  is 
very  different  from  a  diminution  of  the  body,  and 
decay  of  strength  from  a  mere  relaxation.— Sir  R. 
Blackmore. 

In  tabid  persons  milk  is  the  best  restorative,  being 
chyle  already  prepared. — Arbuthnot,  On  tlie  Nature 
and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

Tabidness.     *.       Attribute     suggested    by 
Tabid.     Hare. 

Profuse  sweatings  in  the  night,  a  tabidness  of  the 
flesh,  hot  and  cold  fits  alternately  succeeding.— 
Leigh,  Natural  History  of  Lancashire,  p.  62 :  1700. 

Tablnet.   s.      Waved,  or  watered,  stuff  or 

silk. 

That  is  the  widow;  that  stout  woman  in  ... 

crimson  tabinet.—'Ihackeray,  Book  o//S»o6s,ch.xlii. 
Tablature.  s. 

1.  Way  of  expressing   musical  sounds   by 
letters  or  cyphers ;  piece  of  music  for  the 
lute. 

No  such  plain-songs  are  set  out  in  the  books  of 
divine  tablature.— Proceedings  against  Garnet,  I.  i. 
b.:  1606. 
What  means  this  stately  tablature, 

The  balance  of  thy  strains  P 
Which  seems  instead  of  sifting  pure, 
To  extend  and  rack  thy  veins  : 
Thy  odes  first  their  own  harmony  did  break, 
For  singing  troth  is  but  in  tune  to  speak. 

Lovelace,  Lucasta  Postuma,  p.  70. 

2.  In  Painting.     See  extract. 

By  the  word  tablature  we  denote  (according  to 
the  original  word  tabula)  a  work  not  only  different 
from  a  mere  portraiture,  but  from  all  those  wilder 
sorts  of  painting,  which  are  in  a  manner  absolute 
and  independent :  such  as  painting  in  fresco  upon 
the  walls,  the  ceilings,  the  stair-cases,  the  cupolas, 
and  other  remarkable  places  either  of  churches  or 
palaces.  It  is  not  merely  the  dimension  of  a  cloth 
or  board,  which  denominates  a  piece  or  tablature. — 
"lis  then,  that  in  painting  we  may  give  to  any  par- 
ticular work  the  name  of  tablature,  when  the  work 
is  in  reality  a  single  piece,  comprehended  in  one 
view,  and  formed  according  to  one  single  intelli- 
gence, meaning,  or  design.— Lord  Shaftesbury, 
Table,  s.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  tabula.'] 

1 .  Any  flat  or  level  surface. 

Upon  the  castle  hill  there  is  a  bagnio  paved  with 
fair  tables  of  marble.— Sandys. 

2.  Horizontal  surface  raised  above  the  ground, 
used  for  meals  and  other  purposes. 

We  may  again 
Give  to  our  tables  meat,  sleep  to  our  nights. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  6. 

Children  at  a  table  never  asked  for  any  thing,  but 
contentedly  took  what  was  given  them.  —  Locke, 
Thoughts  on  Education. 

If  there  is  nothing  else  to  discourage  us,  we  may 
safely  come  to  the  Lord's  table,  and  expect  to  be 
kindly  entertained  by  him  when  we  do.— Kettle- 
well. 

The  nymph  the  table  spread, 
Ambrosial  cates,  and  nectar,  rosy  red. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  v.  117. 
Used  adjectivally. 

Help  to  search  my  house;  if  I  find  not  what  I 
seek,  let  me  for  ever  be  your  table  sport.— Shake- 
spear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  2. 

This  shuts  them  out  from  all  table  conversation, 
and  the  most  agreeable  intercourses.  —  Addison, 
Spectator. 

Nor  hath  the  fruit  in  it  any  core  or  kernel ;  and 
fliffenntr  from  other  apples,  yet  it  is  a  good  table 
fruit.— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

8.  Persons  sitting  at  table,  or  partaking  of 
entertainment. 
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Give  me  some  wine,  fill  full ; 
I  drink  to  th'  general  joy  of  the  whole  table. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

4.  Fare  or  entertainment  itself:    (as,    'He 
keeps  a  good  table'), 

When  a  man  keeps  a  constant  table,  he  may  be 
allowed  sometimes  to  serve  up  a  cold  dish  of  meat. 
Tatler,  no.  258. 

5.  Tablet;    surface    on  which    anything   is 
written  or  engraved  ;  table-book. 

He  was  the  writer  of  them  in  the  tables  of  their 
hearts. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
'Twas  pretty,  though  a  plague, 
To  see  him  every  hour ;  to  sit  and  draw 
His  arched  brows,  his  hawking  eye,  his  curls, 
In  our  heart's  table. 

Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  i.  1. 

All  these  true  notes  of  immortality 
In  our  heart's  table  we  shall  written  find. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

I  prepared  to  pay  in  verses  rude 
A  most  detested  act  of  gratitude  : 
Ev'n  this  had  been  your  elegy  which  now 
Is  offer'd  for  your  health,  the  table  of  my  vow. 

Dryden,  Epistle  to  the  Duchess  of  Ormond,  127. 

There  are  books  extant  which  the  atheist  must 
allow  of  as  proper  evidence :  even  the  mighty  vo- 
lumes of  visible  nature,  and  the  everlasting  tables  of 
right  reason ;  wherein  if  they  do  not  wilfully  shut 
their  eyes,  they  may  read  their  own  folly  written  by 
the  finger  of  God  in  a  much  plainer  and  more  ter- 
rible sentence  than  Belshazzar's  was  by  the  hand 
upon  the  wall. — Bentley,  Sermons. 

Among  the  Romans,  the  judge  or  prsetor  granted 
administration,  not  only  according  to  the  tables  of 
the  testament,  but  even  contrary  to  those  tables. — 
Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

By  the  twelve  tables,  only  those  were  called  into 
succession  of  their  parents  that  were  in  the  parent's 
power.— Ibid. 

6.  Picture  or  anything  that  exhibits  a  view  of 
anything  upon  a  flat  surface. 

I  never  loved  myself, 
Till  now,  infixed,  I  beheld  myself 
Drawn  in  the  flatt'ring  table  of  her  eye. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  ii.  2. 

His  Jalysus  or  Bacchus  he  so  esteemed,  that  he 
had  rather  lose  all  his  father's  images  than  that 
table. — Peacham. 

Saint  Anthony  has  a  table  that  hangs  up  to  him 
from  a  poor  peasant,  who  fancied  the  saint  had 
saved  his  neck. — Addison. 

7.  Index ;  collection  of   heads ;   catalogue ; 
syllabus. 

It  might  seem  impertinent  to  have  added  a  table 
to  a  book  of  so  small  a  volume,  and  which  seems  to 
be  itself  but  a  table :  but  it  may  prove  advantageous 
at  once  to  learn  the  whole  culture  of  any  plant. — 
Evelyn,  Calendar. 

Their  learning  reaches  no  farther  than  the  tables 
of  contents. — Watts. 

8.  Synopsis  ;  many  particulars  brought  into 
one  view. 

I  have  no  images  of  ancestors, 
Wanting  an  ear,  or  nose  ;  no  forged  tables 
Of  long  descents,  to  boast  false  honours  from. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy,  iii.  1. 

9.  In  Palmistry.    Lines  of  the  hand. 

Mistress  of  a  fairer  table 
Hath  not  history  nor  fable.  -B.  Jonson. 

10.  Plural.   Draughts  ;  small  pieces  of  wood 
shifted  on  squares  or  points ;  backgammon. 

Monsieur  the  nice, 
That,  when  he  plays  at  tables,  chides  the  dice. 

Sliakespear,  Love's  Labours  lost,  v.  2. 

We  are  in  the  world  like  men  playing  at  tables  ; 

the  chance  is  not  in  our  power,  but  to  play  it  is ; 

and  when  it  is  fallen,  we  must  manage  it  as  we  can. 

— Jeremy  Taylor. 

Turn  the  tables.  Change  the  condition  or 
fortune  of  two  contending  parties  :  (a  me- 
taphor taken  from  the  vicissitude  of  for- 
tune at  gaming-tables). 

They  that  are  honest  would  be  arrant  knaves,  if 
the  tables  were  turned.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

If  it  be  thus,  the  tables  would  be  turned  upon 
me ;  but  I  should  only  fail  iii  my  vain  attempt. — 
Dryden, 

Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element  in 
a  compound;  or,  as  in  table-beer,  which  is 
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two  words  rather  than  a  true  compound 
and  combination. 
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But  how  came  you  to  reckon  so  punctually  ?  Did 
Ananias  tell  us  upon  the  table-dormant  what  year 
of  the  persecution  of  the  saints?  I  wonder  you 
did  not  rather  count  it  by  the  sheckells  ;  that's  the 
more  sanctified  coiu.—Cleaveland:  3661.  (Nares  by 
H.and  W.) 

This  is   explained  by  the  editors,  'an 
immovable  table.'    It  has,  probably,  a  more 
special  and  technical  meaning  than  this. 
Table,  v.  n.     Take  meals.    Rare. 

He  lost  his  kingdom,  was  driven  from  the  society 
of  men  to  table  with  the  beasts,  and  to  graze  with 
oxen.—  South,  Sermons. 

You  will  have  no  notion  of  delicacies,  if  you  table 
with  them  ;  they  are  all  for  rauk  and  foul  feeding.— 
Felton. 

Table,  v.  a. 
1.  Make  into  a  catalogue;  set  down. 

I  could  have  looked  on  him  without  admiration, 
though  the  catalogue  of  his  endowments  had  been 
tabled  by  his  side,  and  I  to  peruse  him  by  items.  — 
Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  i.  5. 
'2.  Represent  as  in  painting. 

I  entreat  you  much  to  meditate  sometimes  upon 
the  effect  of  superstition  in  this  last  powder-treason, 
fit  to  be  tabled  and  pictured  in  the  chambers  of  me- 
ditation as  another  hell  above  the  ground,  —  Bacon 
Supplement  to  the  Cabala,  p.  68. 

3.  Supply  with  a  table  or  food. 

When  he  himself  tabled  the  Jews  from  heaven, 
that  omer,  which  was  every  man's  daily  portion  of 
manna,  is  computed  to  have  been  more  than  might 
have  well  sufficed  the  heartiest  feeder  thrice   as 
many  meals.  —  Milton,  Areopagitica. 
Tablebook.  s.     Book  on  which  anything  is 
graved  or  written  without  ink. 

What  might  you  think, 
If  I  had  play'd  the  desk  or  table-book  '! 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

Nature  wipes  clean  the  table-book  first,  and  then 
pourtrays  upon  it  what  she  pleaseth.—  Dr.  H.  More, 
Antidote  against  Atheis/n. 

Nature's  fair  table-book,  our  trader  souls, 
We  scrawl  all  o'er  with  old  and  empty  rules, 
Stale  memorandums  of  the  schools. 

Swift,  Miscellanies. 

On  these  tablets,  or  table-books,  Mr.  Astle  observes 
that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  continued  the  use  of 
waxed  table-book^  long  after  the  use  of  the  papyrus, 
leaves,  and  skins  became  common;  because  they 
were  convenient  for  correcting  extemporaneous 
compositions;  from  these  table-books  they  tran- 
scribed their  performances  correctly  into  parch- 
ment books,  if  for  their  own  private  use;  but  if  for 
sale,  or  for  the  library,  the  '  librarii,'  or  scribes,  per- 
formed the  office.  The  writing  on  table-books  is 
particularly  recommended  by  Quintilian.  .  .  .  Some 
of  these  table-books  are  conjectured  to  have  been 
large,  and  perhaps  heavy,  for  in  Plautus,  a  school- 
boy is  represented  breaking  his  master's  head  with 
his  tab!  e-book.—  I.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of  Litera- 
ture, Origin  of  the  Materials  of  Writing. 

Tablecloth.  *.     Linen  spread  on  a  table. 

I  will  end  with  Odo  holding  master  doctor's  mule, 
and  Anne  with  her  table-cloth.  —  Camden,  Remains. 

The  table-cloth  was  a  very  old  one,  darned  in  a 
score  of  places.  There  was  mustard  in  a  tea-cup  ;  a 
silver  fork  for  Goldmore  —  all  ours  were  iron.  — 
Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  xxxv. 

Tableland,  s.    Tract  of  country  at  once  ele- 
vated and  level  ;  plateau. 

Of  table-lands  some  are  nearly  level  for  great  dis- 


to find  that  the  table-talk  is  too  often  turned  to- 
drinkin«-^rPe,  History  of 


- 

tances, but  others  undulate,  and  occasionally  they 
form  the  basis  of  lofty  mountain  chains.  In  Europe 
the  table-land  is  peninsular.  In  Asia  it  chiefly  ex- 
tends north  of  the  mountain  chain.  In  Africa  there 
are  tracts  of  high  land  of  the  nature  of  plateaux 
ranging  round  the  coast  from  Abyssinia  to  the  Cape, 
and  again  from  the  Cape  to  near  the  equator.  In 
America  the  chief  table-lands  are  amongst  the 
mountains.  Australia  has  very  little  table-land.— 
A  nsted,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  A  rt. 

Tableman,  s.     Man  at  draughts. 

In  clericals  the  keys  are  lined,  and  in  colleges 
tliey  use  to  line  the  tablemen.—  Bacon,  Natural  and 
Experimental  History. 

Tabler.  s.     One  who  boards. 

But  he  is  now  to  come 
To  be  the  musick-master  ;  tabler,  too, 
He  is,  or  would  be.  B.  Jonson,  Epigrams. 

Tabletalk,  or  Table-talk,  s.     Conversation 
at  meals  or  entertainments  ;  table  discourse. 

Let  me  praise  you  while  I  have  a  stomach.  — 
No,  let  it  serve  for  tabletalk. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  5. 
His  fate  makes  tabletalk,  divulged  with  scorn, 
And  he  a  jest  into  his  grave  is  borne. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  i.  218. 
His  industry  and  memory  are  more  remarkable 
than  his  judgment  or  good  taste  ;  and  we  are  sorry 


Tablet,  s. 

1.  Small  level  surface. 

2.  Medicine  in  a  square  form. 

It  hath  been  anciently  in  use  to  wear  tablets  of 
arseiiick,  or  preservatives,  against  the  plague-  as 
they  draw  the  venom  to  them  from  the  spirits  __ 
Hacon, 

3.  Surface  written  on  or  painted.' 

It  was  by  the  authority  of  Alexander,  that  through 
all  Greece  the  young  gentlemen  learned,  before  all 
other  things,  to  design  upon  tablets  of  boxen  wood 
—  Dryden. 

Tabling:,  s.     Board. 

My  daughter  hath  there  already  now  of  me  ten 
poundes,  which  I  account  to  be  given  for  her 
tabling:  after  this  ten  poundes  will  follow  another 
for  her  apparel.—  Terence  in  English:  1C14.  (Nares 
by  H.  and  W.) 

Tabling-house.  s.  ?  Gaming-house  :  (by 
Nares  considered  to  mean  lodging-house.) 

They  allege  that  there  is  none  but  common  game- 
houses  and  tabling  -houses  that  are  condemned,  and 
not  the  playing  sometimes  in  their  own  private 
houses  .—Nort/ibrooke,  Against  Dicing.  (Nares  by 

Taboo,  v.  a.  Word  taken  from  the  lan- 
guages of  the  South  Sea  islands,  where  it 
means  '  sacred,  forbidden  as  sacred,  not  to 
be  touched  or  used;'  the  tabooed  objects 
being  numerous—  stones,  trees,  and  even 
certain  words.  'A  subject  tabooed,1  is  one 
that  is  thus  treated,  i.e.  as  sacred  ground 
not  to  be  ventured  on. 

Tabour.  *.  [see  tambourine.]  Small  drum  ; 
drum  beaten  with  one  stick  to  accompany 
a  pipe. 

If  you  did  but  hear  the  pedlar  at  door,  you  would 
never  dance  again  after  a  tabour  and  pipe.—  Shake 
spear,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 
The  tabour  and  the  pipe  some  take  delight  to 
,_.    sound.  Drayton. 

Morrice-dancers  danced,  a  maid  mariaii,  and  a 
tabour  and  pipe.—  Sir  W.  Temple. 

Tabour.  v.  n.  Drum  ;  strike,  beat,  as  on  a 
drum. 

And  her  maids  shall  lead  her  as  with  the  voice 
of  doves,  labouring  upon  their  breasts.—  A'ahum. 
ii.  7. 

labourer,  s.     One  who  beats  the  tabour. 
Would  I  could  see  this  tabour  er. 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  iii.  2. 
Tabouret,  s.     Tambourine. 

They  shall  depart  the  manor  before  him  with 
trumpets,  tabourets,  and  other  minstrelsy.—  Spec- 
tator. 

Tabourine.  s.  [Fr.]  Separated  by  Nares 
from  the  tambourine,  and  considered  to  be 
'  a  common  side  drum.' 

Trumpeters, 

With  brazen  din  blast  you  the  city's  ear, 
Make  mingle  with  our  rattling  tabourines, 
That  heaven  and  earth  may  strike  their  sounds 

together, 
Applauding  our  approach. 

Sha-kespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  8. 
Tabrere.  *.     Tabourer.     Obsolete. 

I  saw  a  shole  of  shepherds  outgo  ; 
Before  them  yode  a  lusty  tabrere, 
That  to  the  meynie  a  hornpipe  plaid, 
Whereto  they  dauncen. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar. 
Tabret.  s.     Tabour. 

Wherefore  didst  thqu  flee  away  secretly,  and  steal 
away  from  me;  and  didst  not  tell  me,  that  1  might 
have  sent  thee  away  with  mirth  and  with  songs, 
with  tabret  and  with  harp?—  Genes  is,  xxxi.  27. 
Tabular,  adj.  [Lat.  tabularis.~] 

1.  Set  down  in  the  form  of  tables  or  synopses. 

2.  Formed  in  laminae. 

All  the  nodules  that  consist  of  one  uniform  sub- 
stance were  formed  from  a  point,  as  the  crusted 
ones,  nay,  and  most  of  the  spotted  ones,  and  indeed 
all  whatever,  except  those  that  are  tabular  and 
plated.—  Woodward,  On  Fossils. 

Tabular  spar  [is]  a  silicate  of  lime,  which  some- 
times occurs  in  distinct  tabular  prisms,  but  mostly 
in  broad  prismatic  or  laminar  masses  of  a  white  tint 
inclining  to  yellow,  green,  red,  or  brown.  —  Ansted, 
in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Litera- 
ture, and  Art. 

3.  Sot  in  squares. 
Tabulate.  /-.  a. 

I  .  Keduce  to  tables  or  synopses. 

liis  [Mattaire's]  book  of  the  dialects  is  a  sad  heap 
7  G  2 
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of  confusion:  the  only  way  to  write  on  them  is  to 
tabulate  them  with  notes,  added  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page,  and  references.-^.  Johtuon,  in  Boneeivl 

It  was  remarked  by  Niebuhr,  in  his  History  of 
Home,  that,  according  to  the  chronology  of  Fabius 
the  history  from  the  founding  to  the  taking  of  the 
city  divides  itself  into  two  portions,  240  years  under 
the  kings,  and  120  after  them,  or  to  express  it  dif- 
lerently,  into  three  periods,  each  containing  ten 
times  twelve  years,  twelve  being  the  number  of  the 
*u  u  T  V\e  au*urT  °r  Romulus.  This  scheme  was 
the  bed  of  Procrustes,  to  which  whatever  was  known 
or  believed  about  the  early  time  was  filt<*l.'  The 
first  part  of  the  task  was  to  tabulate  the  kings  •  and 
as  these  were  seven  in  number,  this  was  done  bv 
making  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  the  fourth  king 
coincide  with  the  middle  of  the  whole  period  of 
twenty-four  years  assigned  to  all  seven.  To  this  king 
a  reign  of  twenty-three  years  was  given,  because 
twenty -three,  together  with  seventy-seven  assign.-d 
(as  being  what  was  called  the  heroic  secle)  to 
Komulus  and  Numa,  makes  exactly  100,  and  because 
132,  the  year  in  which  his  reign  was  thus  made  to 
close,  was  the  number  of  the  astronomical  years  in 
a  secle.  This  chronology  Niebuhr  pronounces  to  bo 
throughout  'a  forgery  and  a  fiction.'  A  fabrication 
of  a  similar  kind,  though  far  less  complicated  and 
ingenious,  is  found  in  the  chronoloiry  of  the  ^Escings 
or  founders  of  the  kingdom  of  Kent,  in  which  the 
events  take  place  in  an  eight  times  repeated  cycle 
of  eight  years,  the  oKratniph  of  the  Greeks.— Cox  in 
Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art. 

•2.  Shape  with  a  flat  surface. 
Tabulated,  adj.    Having  a  flat  surface. 

Many  of  the  best  diamonds  are  pointed  with  six 

angles,  and  some  tabulated  or  plain,  and  square  — 

Grew,  Museum. 

Tabulation,    s.      Constructive  chronology. 
See  extract. 

Tabulation  of  chronology ;  the  arrangement  of  his- 
torical or  professedly  historical  events  according  to 
their  real  or  supposed  dates  is  sometimes  spoken  of 

under  this  name In  no  case  can  a  tabulation  l>e 

of  the  slightest  worth  so  long  as  it  rests  on  mere 
conjecture  or  ingenious  hypothesis  apart  from  all 
contemporary  evidence.— Cox,  in  Brands  and  Cox, 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Tacamahac,  and  Tacamahaca.  *.     In  Bo- 
tany.   Secretion  from  the  leaf-buds  of  the 
poplar  and  other  trees  :  secretions  of  simi- 
lar character.      The  name  is  sometimes 
given  to  the  tree;  e.g.  the  Tacamahac,  or 
Tacamahac-tree. 

Poplar  buds,  especially  those  of  the  Populus  nigra, 
balsamifera,  and  candicans,  are  besmeared  in  winter 
with  a  resinous,  balsamic,  bitter,  aromatic  exuda- 
tion, which,  under  the  name  of  tacamahac,  is  said 
to  be  diuretic  and  antiscorbutic;  they  are  also 
formed  into  an  ointment  for  tumours,  wounds,  and 
burns,  and  are  the  basis  of  a  balsam  and  tincture 
used  for  colic,  &,c.—Lindley,  The  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

The  seeds  of  Calophyllum  Inophyllum  yield  an 
oil,  and  a  resin  exudes  from  the  roots,  which  is  sup- 
posed by  some  authors  to  be  the  same  as  the  Taca- 
maliaca  of  the  Isle  of  Bourbon.  The  true  East 
India  Tacamahaca  is  produced  by  C.  Calaba;  and 
Maynas  resin  is  referred  to  the  same  species.— Ibid. 

Tacamahac  [is]  a  balsamic  bitter  resin,  different 
varieties  of  which  are  attributed  to  Icica  Taca- 
mahaca, to  Elaphriuui  tomentosum,  and  to  Calo- 
phyllum Inophyllum.  East  Indian  Tacahamac  ia 
the  resin  of  Calophyllum  Calaba.  The  name  Tacaha- 
mac is  also  given  in  America  to  the  resin  obtained 
from  the  buds  of  the  Tacahamac  poplar,  Populus  bal- 
samifera.— Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 

Taobe.  s.  [N.Fr.  =  spot,  stain,  blemish.]  Vice. 
Hare. 
First  Jupiter  that  did 

Usurp  his  father's  throne, 
Of  whom  e'en  his  adorers  write 
Evil  tactes  many  a  one.  Warner,  Albion's 

England,  b.  xiii.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Tacbe.  *.    \_tack.~]    Anything  taken  hold  of; 
catch  ;  loop  ;  button. 

Make  fifty  taches  of  gold,  and  couple  the  curtains 
together  with  the  taches.— Exodus,  xxvi.  6. 

They  made  several  curtains  with  loops  and  taches, 
and  so  coupled  them  to  one  another  that  they  became 
one  tabernacle. — Bishop  Reynolds,  Sermons,  p.  11: 
1668. 

Tachometer,  s.     [Gr.  ra\n^  =  speed  +  furpov 
=  measure.]     See  extract. 

Tachometer  . . .  [is]  a  contrivance  for  the  purpose 
of  measuring  the  velocity  of  a  moving  body.  W  hen 
a  vessel  containing  a  fluid  is  whirled  rapidly  round 
a  vertical  axis,  the  centrifugal  force  produced  by  the 
whirling  motion  causes  the  fluid  to  recede  from  the 
axis,  and  to  rise  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  so  that 
the  surface  of  the  fluid  assumes  a  concave  parabolic- 
form  ;  and  the  distance  to  which  the  centre  of  the 
surface  falls  below  its  original  level  is  proportionate 
to  the  velocity  of  rotation,  and  is  subject  to  corre- 
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ty  of  rotation,  and  an  instrument  constructed  Tack.    v.    a.       [Italian,    atlaccare  J    t  r.   at- 

on  this  principle  is  sometimes  employed  to  measure  tac}ler  1 

the  velocity  of  machines. . . .  Woltmamfs  tachometer  W«flfr.J 

wnatate  substantially  of  a  small  windmill  set  m  |  1.  Fasten  to  anything, 

the  stream.— Brandt  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  of  what  supreme  almighty  pow'r 

e, and  Art.  Is  thy  great  arm,  which  spans  the  east  and  west, 

Vicious;  corrupt.    Rare. 


Tachy.  adj. 

With  no  less  furie  in  a  throng, 
Away  these  tachy  humnns  llunir. 

Wit  awl  Drollery.   (Xares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Tacbyfrapny.  *.  [Gr.  ra^c  =  quick  + 
ypricw  =  I  write.]  Art  or  practice  of  quick 
\\riting;  brachygrraphy ;  shorthand;  steno- 


, 

And  tacks  the  centre  to  the  sphere !         G.  Herbert. 
Frame  so  as  to  be  covered  with  the  hair-cloth,  or 
a  blanket  tacked  about  the  edges.— Mortimer,  Hus- 

1  sought  not  this  employment— it  has  been  thrust 
upon  me ;  and  1  will  not  cumber  myself  with  more 
form  in  the  discharge  of  it  than  needs  must  be 
tacked  to  such  an  occupation.— uir  W.  Scott,  J.  tie 
Abbot,  ch.  xx. 


graphy :  (these  last  two  terms  being  the !  2   Join  .'  unilg  .  gt;tch  together. 


commoner,  indeed,  the  only  current  ones). 
There  have  been  various  kinds  of  tachygraphy 
invented.— Chambers,  Cyclopaedia. 
Tacit,  adj.  [Lat.  tacitus.]    Silent;  implied; 
not  expressed  by  words. 

As  tliere  are  formal  and  written  leagues  respective 


There's  but  a  shirt  and  an  half  in  all  my  com- 
pany ;  and  the  half  shirt  is  two  napkins  tack'd  toge- 
ther, and  thrown  over  the  shoulders  like  a  herald's 
coat  without  sleeves.— Sliakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part 
I.  iv.  2. 

I  tack'd  two  plays  together  for  the  pleasure  of 
variety.— Dryden. 


to  certain  enemies,  so  is  there  a  natural  and  tacit   g_  Add  a  supplement  to  a  bill  in  its  progress 


confederation  amongst  all  men, against  the  common 
enemy  of  human  society,  pirates.— Bacon,  Advertise- 
ment touching  a  Holy  War. 

In  elective  governments  there  is  a  tacit  covenant, 
that  the  king  of  their  own  making  shall  make  his 
makers  princes.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Captiousness  not  only  produces  misbecoming  ex- 
pressions and  carriage,  but  is  a  tacit  reproach  of 
some  incivility.— Locke. 

Tacitly,  adv.    In  a  tacit  manner ;  silently; 
without  oral  expression. 


through  parliament 

A  third  gave  utterance  to  a  sentiment  which  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  any  assembly  of  civil- 
ised and  Christian  men,  even  in  a  moment  of  strong 
excitement,  should  have  heard  without  horror. '  They 
object  to  tacking;  do  they?  Let  them  take  care 
that  they  do  not  provoke  us  to  tack  in  earnest. 
How  would  they  like  to  have  bills  of  supply  with 
bills  of  attainder  tacked  to  them  f  '—Macaulay,  His- 
tory of  England,  ch.  xxv. 

Tack.  s. 




While  they  are  exposing  another's  weaknesses,    .  ~AHdi7inn  •  snnnlpmpnt  •   fsneriallv  in  bills 
ley  are  tacitly  aiming  at  their  own  commeuda- |  »•   Adaition  ,  SUppiemei    .    {.specially  II 

passing  through  parliament). 

Some  tacks  had   been    made  to  money-bills  in 


they 

tions. — AdtHson. 

Constantinople  had  tacitly  renounced  the  western 
provinces  of  Rome  by  her  inability  to  maintain 
them.— Hallam,  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during 
tike  Middle  A  get,  ch.  i.  notes. 

Taciturn,  adj.     [Fr.   taciturne ;    Lat.   taci- 
tunut.t.]     Silent ;  uttering  little. 

Grieve  was  very  submissive,  respectful,  and  re- 
markably taciturn.— Smollett. 
Taciturnity.  .1.     Habitual  silence. 

The  secretest  of  natures 
Have  not  more  gift  in  taciturnity. 

Shaketpear,  TniUus  and  Cressida,  iv.  2. 


Some  women  have  some  taciturnity, 
Some  nunneries  some  grains  of  chastity. 


Donn 


King  Charles's  time. — Bishop  Burnet,  History  of 
his  Own  Time. 

Only  three  days  later,  a  strong  party  in  the  Com 
mons,  burning  with  resentment,  proposed  to  tack 
the  bill  which  the  Peers  had  just  rejected  to  the 
Land  Tax  Bill.  This  motion  would  probably  have 
been  carried,  had  not  Foley  gone  somewhat  beyond 
the  duties  of  his  place,  and,  under  pretence  of 
speaking  to  order,  shown  that  such  a  tack  would  be 
without  a  precedent  in  parliamentary  history. — 
Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.xxii. 

2.  Lease;  bargain:  (in  use  chiefly  in  Scot- 
land, whence  Tacksman). 


Too  great  loquacity,  and  too  great  taciturnity,  by  j  Bear  tack  ;  hold  tack.     Last ;  hold  out :  (tack 

is  still  retained  in  Scotland,  and  denotes 
hold  or  persevering  cohesion). 

Martilmas  beefe  doth  bear  good  tacke, 
When  countrey  folke  do  dainties  lacke. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good 

Husbandry. 

If  this  twig  be  made  of  wood 
That  will  hold  tack,  I'll  make  the  fur 
Fly  'bout  the  ears  of  that  old  cur. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  3,  276. 

Ticker,  s.    One  who  makes  an  addition  or 
supplement. 

The  noise  has  been  so  long  against  the  tackers, 
that  most  of  them  thought  their  safest  way  was  to 
deny  it  in  their  several  countries.— Account  of  the 
Tack  to  a  Bill  in  Parliament,  p.  1 :  1705. 


t\».—Arb*thnot. 

Tack.  t.    Tache.    Rare. 

You  do  not  the  thing  that  you  would ;  that  is 
perhaps  perfectly,  purely,  without  some  tack  or  mix- 
ture.— Hammond,  Works,  iv. 

Tack.  *.    [tact.']    Touch ;  feeling ;  flavour ; 
taste.    Hare. 

Or  cheese,  which  our  fat  soil  to  every  quarter 

sends, 

Whose  tack  the  hungry  clown  and  plowman  so  com- 
mends.     Draytvn,  Polyolbion,  song  xix.  1030. 

(Ord  MS.) 
Tack.  *.     [German,  zercAe=jag.] 

1.  Small  nail,  as  tin-tuck. 

2.  In  Navigation.    Rope  or  chain  by  which 
the  weather  clew  of  a  course  is  hauled 
forward  and  down  to  the  chestree. 

The  tack  of  a  fore  and  aft  sail  is  the  rope  which 
keeps  down  its  lower  forward  clue  ;  and  of  a  stud- 
ding sail,  down  its  lower  outer  clue ;  the  tack  of  a 
lower  studding  sail  is  called  the  out-haul.— Young, 
\autical  Dictionary. 

3.  Act  of  turning  ships  at  sea. 

At  each  tack  our  little  fleet  grows  less, 
And,  like  niaim'd  fowl,  swim  lagging  on  the  main. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  Ixxxv. 
Tack.  v.  n.    Turn,  as  a  ship. 

This  versoriam  they  construe  to  be  the  compass 
which  is  better  interpreted  the  rope  that  turns  the 
ship;  as  we  say,  makes  it  tack  about. —  Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errourt. 

On  either  side  they  nimbly  tack, 
Both  strive  to  intercept  and  guide  the  wind. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  Iviii. 
11. M.S.  Patngonian '  was  built  as  a  three-decker 
at  a  cost  of  120,000*.— when  it  was  discovered  that 
she  could  not  sail.  She  was  then  cut  down  into  a 
Innate  at  a  cost  of  50.000J.  when  it  was  found  out 
that  she  would  not  tack.—Uannay,  Singleton  Fon- 
tenoy,  b.  ii.  ch.  i. 

Again  the '  Viper'  tacked.  She  worked  her  sails  as 
teaattfully  as  a  f\r\  manosuvring  a  parasol.    And 
now  she  Iny  on  the  larboard  tack  nearly  up  for  the 
PatagonianV  stern.— Ibid.  ch.  vii. 
2.  Turn  or  manoeuvre  trenerally. 

t£3?al  wHh  .the  frvility  of  the  courtier,  when  he 
found  the  wiud  m  his  teeth,  tacked  round  and  oro- 
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Tickle.  s.     [Dutch,  takeli  Welsh,  taclu.] 

1.  Arrow;  weapons;  instruments  of  action. 

She  to  her  tackle  fell, 
And  on  the  knight  let  fall  a  peal 
Of  blows  so  fierce,  and  press'd  so  home, 
That  he  retired.  Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  3,  823. 

'  Tush,  man,'  said  Varney, '  never  look  at  me  with 
so  sad  a  brow— you  trap  me  not— nor  am  I  in  your 
power,  as  your  weak  brain  may  imagine,  because  I 
name  to  you  freely  the  engines,  the  springs,  the 
screws,  the  tackle,  and  braces,  by  which  great  men 
rise  in  stirring  times.'— Sir  W.  Scott,  Kenilworth 
ch.  v. 

2.  Ropes  of  a  ship  ;  in  a  looser  sense,  all  the 
instruments  of  sailing. 

After  at  sea  a  small  ship  did  appear, 

Made  all  of  heben  and  white  ivory, 
The  sails  of  gold,  of  silk  the  tackle  were, 

Mild  was  the  wind,  calm  seem'd  the  sea  to  be. 

Spenser. 
At  the  helm 

A  seeming  mermaid  steers;  the  silken  tackles 
Swell  with  the  touches  of  those  flower-soft  hands 
That  yarely  frame  the  office. 

Sliakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  2 

A  stately  ship 

With  nil  her  bravery  on,  and  tackle  trim 
Sails  fill'd,  and  streamers  waving, 
Courted  by  all  the  winds  that  hold  them  play. 

Milton,  Samson  Ayonist'es,  716. 

As  for  tackle,  the  Boeotians  invented    the    oar 

Domains,  and  Ins  son  Icarus,  the  masts  and  sails  — 
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If  he  drew  the  figure  of  a  ship,  there  was  not  a 
rope  among  the  tackle  that  escaped  him.— Addison, 
Spectator. 

Tackle,  v.  a.     Supply  with  tackle. 
My  ships  ride  in  the  bay, 
Ready  to  disembogue,  tackled  and  mann'd, 
Ev'u  to  my  wishes. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Knight  of  Malta. 
The  moralist  tells  us  that  a  quadrate  solid  wise 
man  should  involve  and  tackle  himself  within  his 
own  virtue.— Howell,  Letters,  i.  6,  58. 

Tackled,  part.  adj.  Made  of  ropes  tacked 
together. 

My  man  shall 

Bring  thee  cords,  made  like  a  tackled  stair, 
Which  to  the  high  top-gallant  of  my  joy 
Must  be  my  convoy  in  the  secret  night. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4. 
Tackling.  S. 

1.  furniture  of  the  mast. 

Tackling,  as  sails  and  cordage,  must  be  foreseen, 
and  laid  up  in  store. — Bacon,  Advice  to  Villiers. 

Red  sheets  of  lightning  o'er  the  seas  are  spread, 
Our  tackling  yield,  and  wrecks  at  last  succeed. 

Garth. 

2.  Instruments  of  action. 

I  will  furnish  him  with  a  rod,  if  you  will  furnish 
him  with  the  rest  of  the  tackling,  and  make  him  a 
fisher. — /.  Walton,  Complete  Angler. 

Tacksman.  s.     Tenant ;  lessee. 

No  chief . . .  was  willing  to  set  the  example  of  sub- 
mission. Glengarry  blustered,  and  pretended  to 
fortify  his  house.  'I  will  not,'  said  Lochiel, '  break 
the  ice.  That  is  a  point  of  honour  with  me.  Eut 
my  tacksmen  and  people  may  use  their  freedom.' 
His  tacksmen  and  people  understood  him,  and  re- 
paired by  hundreds  to  the  Sheriff  to  take  the  oaths. 
The  Macdonalds  of  Sleat,  Clanronald,  Keppoch,  and 
even  Glengarry,  imitated  the  Camerons;  and  tho 
chiefs,  after  trying  to  outstay  each  other  as  long  as 
they  durst,  imitated  their  vassals.— Macaulay,  His- 
tory of  England,  ch.  xviii. 

Tact.  s.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  tactus.]  Touch ;  sense 
of  feeling :  (an  old  word,  long  disused ; 
but  of  late  revived  in  the  secondary  sense 
of  delicacy  of  touch,  as  applied,  figura- 
tively, to  the  feelings,  sentiments,  or 
opinions  of  the  persons  dealt  with). 

Lady  Marney  had  great  knowledge  of  society,  and 
some  acquaintance  with  human  nature,  which  she 
fancied  she  had  fathomed  to  its  centre  ;  she  piqued 
herself  upon  her  tact,  and  indeed  she  was  very 
quick,  but  she  was  so  energetic  that  her  art  did  not 
always  conceal  itself.— .8.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.i.  ch.v. 
The  Countess  [afterwards  Duchess  of  Marlbo- 
rough]  boasted  that  she  had  selected  the  name  of 
Freeman  because  it  was  peculiarly  suited  to  the 
frankness  and  boldness  of  her  character ;  and,  to  do 
her  justice,  it  was  not  by  the  ordinary  arts  of  cour- 
tiers that  she  had  established  and  long  maintained 
her  despotic  empire  over  the  feeblest  of  minds.  She 
had  little  of  that  tact  which  is  the  characteristic 
talent  of  her  sex  :  she  was  far  too  violent  to  flatter 
or  to  dissemble  ;  but,  by  a  rare  chance,  she  had  fallen 
in  with  a  nature  on  which  dictation  and  contradic- 
tion acted  as  philtres. — Macaulay,  History  of  Eng- 
land, ch.  xv. 

Then  we  have  descriptions  of  things  which  should 
not  be  described ;  a  genuine  want  of  tact,  nay,  often 
a  hollowness,  and  want  of  sense.— Carafe,  Critical 
and  Miscellaneous  Essays,  State  of  German  Litera- 
ture. 

Tactician,  s.  One  skilled  in  tactics :  (added 
by  Todd  and  noted,  without  an  example, 
as  '  a  modern  word  '). 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  circumstance  which 
prevented  William  from  attaining  any  eminent  dex- 
terity in  strategy  may  have  been  favourable  to  the 
general  vigour  of  his  intellect.  If  his  battles  were 
not  those  of  a  great  tactician,  they  entitled  him  to 
be  called  a  great  man.  No  disaster  could  for  one 
moment  deprive  him  of  his  firmness  or  of  the  entire 
possession  of  all  his  faculties.— Macaulay,  History 
of  England,  ch.  vii. 

In  war  he  showed  some  great  moral  and  intellec- 
tual qualities  :  but,  as  a  tactician,  he  did  not  rank 
high ;  and  of  his  many  campaigns  only  two  were 
decidedly  successful.— Ibid.  ch.  xvii. 

Tactics,  s.    [see  Chromatics.— Gr.  ™cn- 
*6c  =  appertaining  to  arrangement,  order.] 
Art  of  ranging  men  in  the  field  of  battle. 
_  When  Tully  had  read  the  tacticks,  he  was  think- 
ing on  the  bar,  which  was  his  Held  of  battle.— 
Dryden. 

Tactile,  adj.     [Fr. ;  Lat.  tactilis.']     Suscep- 
tible of  touch. 
^  At  this  proud  yielding  word 
She  on  the  scene  her  tactile  sweets  presented. 
„.     ,  Beaumont,  Psyche. 

We  have  iron,  sounds,  light,  figuration,  tadile 
qualities ;  some  of  a  more  active,  some  of  a  more 
passive  nature.— Sir  M.  Hale. 
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If  we  imagine  a  human  being  without  sight,  hear- 
ing, taste,  smell,  or  the  sense  of  temperature,  and 
having  no  channels  through  which  to  receive  im- 
pressions of  the  outer  world,  save  the  tactile  and 
muscular  senses  ;  thon  the  only  attributes  of  body 
cognizable  by  him,  will  be  thestatico-dynainical  and 
the  statical. . . .  All  tactile  resistances  are  uncon- 
ditionally known  as  coexistent  with  some  extension. 
— Herbert  Spencer,  Principles  of  Psychology,  §  53. 
Taction.  s.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  tactio,  -oni's.]  Act 
of  touching. 

They  neither  can  speak,  or  attend  to  the  dis- 
courses of  others,  without  being  roused  by  some 
external  faction. — Lord  Chesterfield. 

Tactual,  adj.     Tactile. 

Whether  visual  or  tactual,  every  perception  of  the 
space-attributes  of  body  is  decomposable  into  per- 
ceptions of  relative  position.  —  Herbert  Spencer, 
Principles  of  Psychology,  §  62. 

This  accepted  doctrine  I  hold  to  be  a  natural 
illusion:  to  trace  it  backwards,  I  hold  that  our  ex- 
ternal world,  as  the  extended  and  resisting  object, 
is  given  us  by  intuition  and  sensation  ;  and  that  in 
such  intuitional  representations  what  we  know  as 
visual  sensations  play  the  foremost  part:  that  it  is 
mainly  through  these,  and  to  seeing  men  almost 
wholly  through  sight,  that  the  tactual  and  muscular 
sensations,  and  in  general  the  locomotive  energy, 
become  significant  of  a  world  of  three  dimensions. — 
Ingleby,  Introduction  to  Metaphysic. 

Tadpole,  s.    [pole  =  head ;  the  origin  of  the 
first  syllable  tad-  uncertain.]    Young  frog. 

I'll  broach  the  tadpole  on  my  rapier's  point. 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  iv.  2. 

Poor  Tom  that  eats  the  toad  and  the  tadpole. — 
Id.,  King  Lear,  iii.  4. 

The  result  is  not  a  perfect  frog  but  a  tadpole, 
without  any  feet,  and  having  a  long  tail  to  swim 
with.— Say. 

A  black  and  round  substance  began  to  dilate,  and 
after  a  while  the  head,  the  eyes,  the  tail  to  be  dis- 
cernible, and  at  last  become  what  the  ancients  called 
gyrinus,  we  a  porwigle  or  tadpole. — Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 
Taffeta,  s.  [Fr.  taffetas ;  Spanish,  tafetan.'] 

All  hail,  the  richest  beauties  on  the  earth  !— 
Beauties  no  richer  than  rich  taffata. 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  v.  2. 

Not  to  mention  the  changeable  taffety,  whose 
colours  the  philosophers  call  not  real,  but  apparent. 
— Boyle,  Experiments  and  Considerations  touching 
Colours. 
Used  adjectivally. 

Never  will  I  trust  to  speeches  penn'd 
Taffata  phrases,  silken  terms  precise, 
Three  piled  hyperboles. 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  v.  2. 

Taffrail.  s.    Upper  part  of  the  stern  of  a 
ship. 

A  ball  of  blue  flame  pitched  upon  the  knight 
heads,  and  then  came  bounding  and  dancing  aft  to 
the  taffrail.— Marryatt,  Snarleyyow,  vol.  i.  ch.  v. 

The  brig  came  close  by  the  stern  of  the  '  Pata- 
gonian.'  All  her  sails  shook  and  trembled  as  the 
huge  hull  took  the  wind  out  of  them.  Singleton 
lent  over  the  taffrail.  The  stranger  was  standing 
on  a  carronade-slide. — Hannay,  Singleton  Fontenoy, 
ch.  vii. 
Tag.  s. 

1.  Point  of  metal  put  to  the  end  of  a  string. 

A  poor  man  finding  the  tag  of  a  point,  and  put- 
ting it  into  his  pocket,  one  asked  him,  What  he 
would  do  with  it  ?  He  answered.  What  I  find  all 
the  year,  be  it  never  so  little,  I  lay  it  up  at  home  till 
the  year's  end,  and  then,  with  all  together,  I  every 
new  year's  day  add  a  dish  to  my  cupboard.— Ward, 
Theological  Treatises,  p.  36 :  1673. 

It  was  the  fashion,  in  those  days,  to  wear  much 
ribbon ;  which  some  adorned  with  tags  of  metal  at 
the  end.— Richardson,  Life  of  JUMon,  p.  cxx. 

2.  Anything  paltry  and  mean. 

Will  you  hence 

Before  the  tag  return,  whose  rage  doth  rend 
Like  interrupted  waters  ? 

Shakespear,  Corwlanus,  m.  1. 

Tag,  rag,  and  bobtail.     Rabble. 

He  invited  tag,  rag,  and  bob-tail,  to  the  wedding. 
—Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 
Used  adjectivally. 

The  tag-rag  people  did  not  clap  him  and  hiss  him. 
—Shaltespear,  Julius  Ccesar,  i.  2. 
As  two  words. 

If  tag  and  rag  be  admitted,  learned  and  unlearned, 
it  is  the  fault  of  some,  not  of  the  law.— Archbishop 
Whitgift. 
Tag.  v.  a. 

1.  Fit  anything   with   an  end,   or  point  of 
metal :  (as,  to  tag  a  lace). 

There  was  hardly  a  thread  of  the  original  coat  to 
be  seen,  but  an  infinite  quantity  of  lace  and  ribands, 
and  fringe,  and  embroidery,  and  points;  I •  nionn 
only  those  tanged  with  silver  ;  for  the  rest  fell  on.— 
Swift,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  §  6. 
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•2.  Fit  one  thing  with   another,  appended. 
Contemptuous. 

His  courteous  host 

Well  knowing  nothing's  by  good  breeding  lost, 
Tags  every  sentence  with  some  fawning  word, 
Such  as  my  king,  my  prince,  at  least  my  lord. 

Stepney,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  viii.  283. 
'Tis  tagg'd  with  rhime,  like  Berecvnthian  Atys, 
The  mid-part  chimes  with  art,  which  never  flat  is. 
Dry  den,  Translation  ofPersius,  i.  186. 

3.  The  word  is  here  improperly  used. 

Compell'd  by  you  to  tag  in  rhiraes 
The  common  slanders  of  the  times. 

Swift,  Journal  of  a  Modern  Lady. 

4.  Join  :  (this  is  properly  to  tack). 

Resistance,  and  the  succession  of  the  house  of 
Hanover,  the  Whig  writers  perpetually  tag  together. 
— Swift,  Miscellanies. 

Tag-lock,  s.     Elflock. 

His  food  the  bread  of  sorrow,  his  clothes  the 
skinnes  of  his  out-worn  cattell,  and  tag-locks  of  his 
travell. — Lenton's  Leasure. 

Tagtail.  s.     Worm  which  has  the  tail  of 
another  colour. 

There  are  other  worms ;  as  the  marsh  and  tagtail. 
— I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler. 

Tail.  s.     [A.S.  tcegel.'] 

1.  That  which  terminates  the  animal  behind ; 
continuation  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  back 
hanging  loose  behind. 

Oft  have  I  seen  a  hot  o'erweening  cur 
Run  back  and  bite,  because  he  was  withheld, 
Who,  being  suffer'd  with  the  bear's  fell  paw, 
Hath  clapt  his  tail  betwixt  his  legs,  and  cried. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  v.  1. 
Sometimes  comes  she  with  a  tithe-pig's  tail 
Tickling  a  parson's  nose  as  'a  lies  asleep  t 
Then  dreams  he  of  another  benefice. 

Id.,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  4. 
This  sees  the  cub,  and  does  himself  oppose, 
And  men  and  boats  his  active  tail  confounds. 

Waller. 

The  lion  will  not  kick,  but  will  strike  such  a 
stroke  with  his  tail,  that  will  break  the  back  of  his 
enoounterer — Dr.  H.  More. 

Roused  by  the  lash  of  his  own  stubborn  tail, 
Our  lion  now  will  foreign  foes  assail. 

Dryden,  Astr&a  Redux,  117. 
Used  adjectivally. 

The  tail  fin  is  half  a  foot  high,  but  underneath 
level  with  the  tail.— Grew. 

2.  Luminous  train  attached  to  the  nucleus 
or  body  of  a  comet. 

From  the  head  [of  the  comet],  and  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  that  in  which  the  sun  is  situated  from 
the  comet,  appear  to  diverge  two  streams  of  light, 
which  grow  broader  and  more  diffused  at  a  distance 
from  the  head,  and  which  most  commonly  close  in 
and  unite  at  a  little  distance  behind  it,  but  some- 
times continue  distinct  for  a  great  part  of  their 
course ;  producing  an  effect  like  that  of  the  trains 
left  by  some  bright  meteors,  or  like  the  diverging 
fire  of  a  skyrocket  (only  without  sparks  or  percepti- 
ble motion).  This  is  the  tail.  This  magnificent 
appendage  attains  occasionally  an  immense ap Daren t 
length.  Aristotle  relates  of  the  tail  of  the  comet  of 
371  B.C.,  that  it  occupied  a  third  of  the  hemisphere, 
or  60°;  that  of  A.D.  1618  is  stated  to  have  been  at- 
tended by  a  train  of  no  less  than  104°  in  length. 
The  comet  of  1C80,  the  most  celebrated  of  modern 
times,  and  on  many  accounts  the  most  remarkable  of 
all,  with  a  head  not  exceeding  in  brightness  a  star 
of  the  second  magnitude,  covered  with  its  tail  an 
extent  of  more  than  70°  of  the  heavens,  or,  as  some 
accounts  state,  90°;  that  of  the  comet  of  17H9  ex- 
tended 97°,  and  that  of  the  greatest  comet  (1843) 
was  estimated  at  about  65°,  when  longest. . . .  The 
tail  is,  however,  by  no  means  an  invariable  ap- 
pendage of  comets— Sir  J.  Herschel,  Outlines  of 
Astronomy,  §  556. 

3.  Lower  part. 

The  Lord  shall  make  thee  the  head,  and  not  the 
tail;  and  thou  shalt  be  above  only,  and  thou  shall 
not  be  beneath. — Deuteronomy,  xxviii.  13. 

4.  Anything  hanging  long ;  catkin. 

Duretus  writes  a  great  praise  of  the  distilled  water 
of  those  tails  that  hang  upon  willow  trees.— Harvey, 
Discourse  of  Consumptions. 

5.  Hinder  part  of  anything. 

The  government  is  oall'd  the  helm  ; 
With  which,  like  vessels  under  sail. 
They're  turn'd  and  winded  by  the  tail. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  iii.  2, 1600. 

Turn  tail.    Fly ;  run  away. 

Would  she  turn  tail  to  the  boron,  and  fly  quit" 
out  another  way ;  but  all  was  to  return  in  a  higher 
pitch.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Tail.  v.  11.     Pull  by  the  tail. 

The  conquering  foe  they  soon  assnil'd, 
First  Trul la  staved  and  Cordon  tail'd, 
Until  thuir  mastiffs  loosed  their  holds. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  3,133. 
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Tailed,  adj.     Furnished  with  a  tail. 

Snouted  and  tailed  like  a  boar,  footed  like  a  goat 
— Grew. 

Tailcastle.  *.     Poop  of  a  ship.      Obsolete. 

Puppis  ...  la  poupe.    The  hind  deck,  or  tail-cat' 
tell.—Xomenclator.    (Narcs  !>y  H.  and  W.) 
Taillage.  s.     [Fr.  tailler.'] 

Taillage  originally  signifies  a  piece  cut  out  of  the 
whole ;  and,  metaphorically,  a  share  of  a  man's  sub- 
stance paid  by  way  of  tribute.  In  law,  it  signifies  a 
toll  or  tax.— Cowell. 

Tailie.  s.     In  Law.    See  extract. 

Taille,  the  fee  which  is  opposite  to  fee-simple, 
because  it  is  so  minced  or  pared,  that  it  is  not  in  his 
free  power  to  be  disposed  of  who  owns  it ;  but  is,  bv 
the  first  giver,  cut  or  divided  from  all  other,  anil 
tied  to  the  issue  of  the  doneo.  This  limitation,  or 
taille,  is  either  general  or  special.  Taille  general  is 
that  whereby  lauds  or  tenements  are  limited  to  a 
man,  and  to  the  heirs  of  his  body  tagotten ;  and  the 
reason  of  this  term  is,  because  how  many  soever 
women  the  tenant,  holding  by  this  title,  shall  take 
to  his  wives,  one  after  another,  in  lawful  matrimony, 
his  issue  by  them  all  have  a  possibility  to  inherit 
one  after  the  other.  Taille  special  is  that  whereby 
lands  or  tenements  be  limited  unto  a  man  and  his 
wife,  and  the  heirs  of  their  two  bodies  begotten.— 
Cowell. 

Tailless,  adj.  [the  I  double  in  sound  as  well 
as  in  spelling.]  Wanting,  destitute  of,  a 
tail. 

The  several  sorts  of  dogs  . . .  show  us  in  a  marked 
manner  the  hereditary  transmission  of  small  differ- 
ences—each sort,  when  kept  pure,  reproducing  itself 
not  only  in  size,  form,  colour,  and  quality  of  hair, 
but  also  in  disposition  and  speciality  of  intelligence. 
Rabbits,  too,  have  their  permanently-established 
races.  And  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  we  have  a  tailless 
kind  of  cat.— Herbert  Spencer,  Induction!  of  Bio- 
logy, pt.ii.  ch.viii. 

Tailor,  s.  One  whose  business  is  to  make 
clothes. 

I'll  entertain  a  score  or  two  of  tailors, 
To  study  fashions  to  adorn  my  body. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  2. 

Here's  an  English  tailor  come  for  stealing  out  of 
a  French  hose :  come,  tailor,  you  may  roast  your 
goose.— Id.,  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

The  knight  came  to  the  tailor's  to  take  measure 
of  his  gown. — Camden. 

The  world  is  come  now  to  that  pass,  that  the  tailor 
and  shoemaker  may  cut  out  what  religion  they  please. 
— Howell. 

Let  the  acquaintance  be  decently  buried,  and  the 
flame  rather  go  out  than  be  smothered.  For  as  Cato 
well  observes,  though  in  the  phrase  of  a  tailor, 
Friendship  ought  not  to  be  unripped  but  unstitched. 
— Collier,  Essays,  Of  Friendship. 

In  Covent-G:irden  did  a  tailor  dwell, 
That  sure  a  place  deserved  in  his  own  hell.       King. 

Tailor-bird.    *.      In  Ornithology.      Indian 

bird  of  the  genus  Orthotomus  (longicauda) 

so  called  from  the  structure  of  its  nest, 

which  is  made  with  leaves  joined  by  sutures. 

Tailoring,  part.  adj.    Working  as  a  tailor. 

These  tailoring  artists  for  our  lays 
Invent  cramp'd  rules ;  and,  with  strait  stays, 
Striving  free  nature's  shape  to  hit, 
Emaciate  sense  before  they  fit. 

Green,  The  Spleen,  520  :  1754. 

Tailpiece,  s.     Opposite  to  headpiece. 

I  desire,  in  the  next  place,  that  this  work  of  mine 
may  come  abroad  without  any  foppish  or  pedan- 
tick  ornaments  of  head  and  tailpieces.— Armstrong, 
Miscellanies,  vol.  i.  p.  173 :  1770. 

Taint,  v.  a.     [Fr.  teindreJ] 
1.  Imbue  or  impregnate  with  anything  that 
causes,  or  has  a  tendency  to  corruption  or 
putrefaction,  or  the  evolution  of  u  bad 
odour;  hence,  stain,  sully. 

We  come  not  by  the  way  of  accusation 
To  taint  that  honour  every  good  tongue  blesses. 

Shaltespear,  Henry  VIII.  ill.  1. 

Sirens  taint 

The  minds  of  all  men.  whom  they  can  acquaint 
With  their  attractions. 

Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey. 

They  the  truth 
With  superstitions  and  traditions  taint. 

MUton,  Parodist  Lost,  xii.511. 
Those  pure  immortal  elements 
Eject  him  tainted  now,  and  pnrge  him  off 
As  a  distemper.  «*•*  *>•  »1 . 

In  France,  the  offspring  of  a  gentleman  by  a  ple- 
beian mother  were  reputed  noble  for  the  purposi-s 
of  inheritance,  and  of  exemption  from  tribute.  But 
they  could  not  be  received  into  any  order  of  chi- 
valry, though  capable  of  simple  knighthood ;  nor 
were  tliev  considered  as  any  b-'tter  than  a  bastard 
class  deeply  tainted  with  the  alloy  of  their  maternal 
extraction.— !l<illam,  View  of  the  State  of  Europe 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  pt.  ii.  ch.  ii. 
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•>    Infect;  poison  ;  disease. 

iiing  taintt  sound  lungs  sooner  than  inspiring 
the  breath  of  consumptive  lungs.—  Harvey,  Dts- 


rb)re  mixt,  the  direful  bane 
Of  vegetable  venom  taints  the  plain.  Pope. 


sweet.brend  .  .  .  you  found  it  tainted  or  fly- 
blown.—  Suri/*. 

Taint,  v.  H.  Be  infected  ;  be  touched  with 
something  corrupting. 

Till  Birnam  wood  remove  to  Dunsinane 
I  cannot  taint  with  fear. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  3. 

Taint.  *.     [Fr.  teinte.] 

1.  Tincture;  stain. 

2.  P  Taintworm. 

There  is  found  in  the  summer  a  spider  called  a 
taint  of  »  red  colour,  and  so  little  that  ten  of  the 
Uryost  will  hardly  outweigh  a  grain.—  Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errour*. 

S.  Infection  ;  corruption  ;  depravation. 

Her  offence 

Must  be  of  such  unnatural  degree, 
That  monsters  it  ;  or  your  forevouch  d  affection 
Fall'n  into  taint.  Shakespear,  King  Lear,  \.  1. 

My  hellhounds  shall  lick  up  the  draff  and  filth, 
Which  man's  polluting  sin  with  taint  hath  shed 
On  what  was  pure.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  630. 

A  father  that  breeds  his  son  at  home,  can  keep 
him  better  from  the  taint  of  servants  than  abroad. 
—Locke,  Thoughts  on  Education. 

Itut  is  no  rank,  no  station,  no  degree, 
From  this  contagious  taint  of  sorrow  free  ? 

Prior,  Solomon,  iii.  249. 

4.  Spot;  soil;  blemish. 

Now  I 

Unspeak  mine  own  detraction  ;  here  abjure 
The  taintt  and  blames  I  laid  upon  myself. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

5.  Complexion. 

Face  rose-hued,  cherry-red,  with  a  silver  taint  like 

a  lily: 

Venus'  pride  might  abate,  might  abash  with  a  blush 

to  behold  her.  £.  Greene,  Hexametra 

Alexis  in  Laudem  Rosamundce. 

Taintfree.  adj.    Clear;  guiltless. 

Nor  were  most  of  his  relations  taintfree  of  those 
principle*.—  Heath,  Flagellum,  or  Life  of  Cromwell, 
1».  1MJ:  1679. 

Taintless,  adj.    Free  from  infection  ;  pure. 

No  humours  gross,  or  frowzy  steams, 
Could  from  her  taiutlett  body  flow. 

Swift,  Miscellanies. 

Tafnture.  *.  [Lat.  tinctura  ;  Fr.  teinture."] 
Taint;  tinge;  defilement. 

See  here  the  tainture  of  thy  nest, 
And  look  thyself  be  faultless. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  ii.  1. 

Peace,  if  it  may  be, 

Without  the  too  much  tainture  of  our  honour. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Humorous  Lieutenant. 

Taintworm.  s  Probably  the  same  word  as 
Taint,  the  species  to  which  either  or  both 
apply  being  uncertain. 

As  killing  as  the  canker  to  the  rose, 
Or  taintworm  to  the  weanling  herds  that  graze. 

Milton,  Lycidas,  45. 

Take.  r.  a.  pret.  took,  part.  pass,  taken,  some- 
times took.  [A.S.  tcecan.~\ 

1.  Receive  what  is  offered:  (correlative  to 
give  ;  opposed  to  refuse). 

Then  took  I  the  cup  at  the  Lord's  hand,  and  made 
all  the  nations  to  drink.—  Jeremiah,  xxv.  17. 
Be  thou  advised,  thy  black  design  forsake; 
Plrth,  or  this  counsel,  from  Lucippus  take. 

Waller. 

An  honest  man  may  take  a  knave's  advice, 
But  idiots  only  may  be  cozen'd  twice. 

Dryden,  The  Cock  and  the  Fox,  797. 
Madam,  were  1  as  you,  I'd  take  her  counsel. 

A.  Philips. 

2.  Seize  what  js  not  given. 

In  fetters  one  the  harking  porter  tyed, 
And  took  him  trembling  from  his  sovereign's  side. 
Dryden,  Translation  of  the  &neid,  vi.  535. 

3.  Receive. 

No  man  shall  take  the  nether  or  the  upper  mil- 
stone  to  pledge.  —  Deuteronomy,  xxiv.  6. 

4.  Receive  with  good  or  ill  will. 

The  king  being  in  a  rage,  handled  him  worse  than 
1  the  rest,  and  took  it  grievously  that  he  was 

mocked.—  *  Maccabees,  vii.39. 

For,  what  we  know  must  be, 

«  ny  should  we,  in  our  peevish  opposition, 

Take  it  to  heart  ?  Shakespear,  Hamlet  i  2 

1  will  frown  as  they  pass  by,  and  let  them  take  it 

as  they  list.—  Id.,  Bumeo  and  Juliet,  i.  1 

tf  f  7OU-1  if  ??u  3J^ak  nl  of  the  devi'.  how  he  takes 
it  at  heart.-W.,  Twelfth  Ifight,  iii.  4. 
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Damasco,  without  any  more  ado,  yielded  unto  the 
Turks ;  which  the  bassa  took  in  so  good  part,  that 
he  would  not  suffer  his  soldiers  to  enter  it— Knolles, 
History  of  the  Turks.  , 

The  queen  hearing  of  a  declination  of  monarchy, 
took  it  so  ill  as  she  would  never  after  hear  of  the 
other's  suit.— Bacon.  .  ..  , 

A  following  . . .  hath  ever  been  a  thing  civil,  and 
well  taken  even  in  monarchies,  so  it  be  without  too 
much  pomp  or  popularity.— Id.,  Essays,  Of  fol- 
lowers and  Friends.  ...  ., 

The  diminution  of  the  power  of  the  nobility  they 
took  very  heavily.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the 
Grand  Rebellion. 

If  I  have  been  a  little  pilfering,  I  take  it  bitterly 
of  thee  to  tell  me  of  it,  since  it  was  to  make  thee 
rich.— Dryden,  Don  Sebastian,  iv.  2. 

The  sole  advice  I  could  give  him  in  conscience, 
would  be  that  which  he  would  take  ill.— Siwft.^ 

5.  Lay  hold  on ;  catch  by  surprise  or  artifice. 

Who  will  believe  a  man  that  hath  no  house,  and 
lodgeth  wheresoever  the  night  taketh  him  1—Eccle- 
siasticus,  xxxvi.  26. 

They  silenced  those  who  opposed  them,  by  tra- 
ducing them  abroad,  or  taking  advantage  against 
them  in  the  house— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the 
Grand  Rebellion* 

Men  in  their  loose  unguarded  hours  they  take, 
Not  that  themselves  are  wise,  but  others  weak. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  227. 

6.  Snatch;  seize. 

I  am  contented  to  dwell  on  the  Divine  Providence, 
and  take  up  any  occasion  to  lead  me  to  its  contem- 
plation.— Sir  M.  Hale. 

7.  Make  prisoner. 

This  man  was  taken  of  the  Jews,  and  should  have 
been  killed.— Acts,  xxii.  27. 

Appoint  a  meeting  with  this  old  fat  fellow, 
Where  we  may  take  him,  and  disgrace  him  for  it. 

Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.4. 

King  Lear  hath  lost,  he  and  his  daughter  ta'en. 

Id.,  King  Lear,  v.  2. 

They  entering  with  wonderful  celerity  on  every 
side,  slew  and  took  three  hundred  Janizaries.— 
Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

8.  Captivate  with  pleasure ;  delight ;  engage- 

Lust  not  after  her  beauty  in  thine  heart ;  neither 
let  her  take  thee  with  her  eyelids.— Prover bs,  vi.  25. 

More  than  history  can  pattern,  though  devised 
And  play'd  to  take  spectators. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iii.  2. 

I  long 

To  hear  the  story  of  your  life,  which  must 
Take  the  ear  strangely.  Id.,  Tempest,  v.  1. 

Taken  by  Perkin's  amiable  behaviour,  he  enter- 
tained him  as  became  the  person  of  Richard  duke 
of  York. — Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

Their  song  was  partial,  but  the  harmony 
Suspended  hell,  and  took  with  ravishment 
The  thronging  audience. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  553. 

If  I  renounce  virtue,  though  naked,  then  I  do  it 
yet  more  when  she  is  thus  beautified  on  purpose  to 
allure  the  eye,  and  take  the  heart.— Dr.  H.  More, 
Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

This  beauty  shines  through  some  men's  actions, 
sets  off  all  that  they  do,  and  takes  all  they  come 
near.— Locke. 

Cleombrotus  was  so  taken  with  this  prospect,  that 
he  had  no  patience.— Archbishop  Wake. 

9.  Entrap ;  catch  in  a  snare. 

Take  us  the  foxes,  that  spoil  the  vines.— Song  of 
Solomon,  ii.  15. 

10.  Understand  in  any  particular  sense  or 
manner. 

His  father  was  called  Philip  of  Macedon  as  I  take 
it. — Sliakespear,  Henry  V.  iv.  7. 

The  words  are  more  properly  taken  for  the  air  or 
eether  than  the  heavens.— Sir  ]V.  Raleigh. 

1  take  it,  andiron  brass,  called  white  brass,  hath 
some  mixture  of  tin  to  help  the  lustre.— Bacon. 

You  take  me  right,  Eupolis ;  for  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  an  holy  war.— Id.,  Advertisement  touching 
a  Holy  War. 

Why,  now  you  take  me  ;  these  are  rites 
That  grace  love's  days,  and  crown  his  nights : 
These  are  the  motions  I  would  see.  B.  Jonson. 

Give  them  one  simple  idea,  and  see  that  they  take 
it  right,  and  perfectly  comprehend  it.— Locke. 

Charity,  taken  in  its  largest  extent,  is  nothing  else 
but  the  sincere  love  of  God  and  our  neighbour.— 
Archbishop  Wake. 

11.  Exact. 

Take  thou  no  usury  of  him,  or  increase.— Levi- 
ticus, xxv.  36. 

12.  Get;  have;  appropriate. 

And  the  king  of  Sodom  said  unto  Abram  Give 
me  the  persons,  and  take  the  goods  to  thvself— 
Genesis,  xiv.  21. 

13.  Use ;  employ. 

This  man  always  takes  time,  and  ponders  things 
maturely  before  he  passes  his  judgment.— Watts 

14.  Blast;  infect. 

The  nights  are  wholesome:  then  no  planet  strikes 
rno  fairy  takes,  nor  witch  hath  power  to  charm. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  1. 
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15.  Judge  in  favour  of;  adopt. 

The  nicest  eye  could  no  distinction  make, 
Where  lay  the  advantage,  or  what  side  to  take. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  570. 

16.  Admit  anything  bad  from  without. 

I  ought  to  have  a  care 
To  keep  my  wounds  from  taking  air. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  iii.  1,  529. 

17.  Get;  procure. 

Striking  stones  they  took  fire  out  of  them.— 
2  Maccabees,  x.  3. 

18.  Turn  to;  practise. 

If  any  of  the  family  be  distressed,  order  is  taken 
for  their  relief:  if  any  be  subject  to  vice,  or  take  ill 
courses,  they  are  reproved. — Bacon,  New  A  tlantis. 

19.  Close  in  with;  comply  with. 

Old  as  I  am,  I  take  thee  at  thy  word, 
And  will  to-morrow  thank  thee  with  my  sword. 

Dryden,  Conquest  of  Granada,  Part  I.  ii.  1. 
She  to  her  country's  use  resign'd  your  sword, 
And  you,  kind  lover,  took  her  at  her  word. 

Id.,  Indian  Emperor,  iii.  1. 
I  take  thee  at  thy  word. 

Howe,  Ambitious  Stepmother. 

20.  Form  ;  fix. 

Resolutions,  taken  upon  full  debate,  were  seldom 
prosecuted  with  equal  resolution. — Lord  Clarendon, 
History  of  tlie  Grand  Rebellion. 

21.  Catch  in  the  hand;  seize. 

He  put  forth  the  form  of  an  hand,  and  took  me  by 
a  lock  of  mine  head. — Ezekiel,  viii.  3. 
I  took  not  arms,  till  urged  by  self-defence. 

Dryden. 

22.  Admit;  suffer. 

Yet  thy  moist  clay  is  pliant  to  command; 
Unwrought  and  easy  to  the  potter's  hand ; 
Now  take  the  mould ;  now  bend  thy  mind  to  feel 
The  first  sharp  motions  of  the  forming  wheel. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Persius,  iii.  39. 

23.  Perform  any  action. 

Uzzah  put  forth  his  hand  to  the  ark  of  God,  and 
took  hold  of  it,  for  the  oxen  shook  it.— 2  Samuel, 
vi.6. 

Peradventure  he  will  be  enticed,  and  we  shall 
prevail  against  him,  and  we  shall  take  our  revenge 
on  him. — Jeremiah,  xx.  10. 

Taking  my  leave  of  them,  I  went  into  Macedonia. 
— 2  Corinthians,  ii.  13. 

Before  I  proceed,  I  would  take  some  breath. — 
Bacon. 

His  wind  he  never  took  whilst  the  cup  was  at  his 
mouth,  but  observed  the  rule  of  drinking  with  one 
breath.— Hakewill,  Apology. 

[He]  shew'd  his  grisly  wound :  and  last  he  drew 
A  piteous  sigh,  and  took  a  long  adieu. 

Dryden,  The  Cock  and  the  Fox,  255. 
The  Sabine  Clausus  came, 
And  from  afar  at  Dryops  took  his  aim. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  x.  479. 

Her  lovers'  names  in  order  to  run  o'er, 
The  girl  took  breath  full  thirty  times  and  more. 

J.  Dryden,  jun.,  Translation  of 
Juvenal,  xiv.  81. 

The  husband's  affairs  made  it  necessary  for  him 
to  take  a  voyage  to  Naples.— A  ddison,  Spectator. 

I  took  a  walk  in  Lincoln's-Inn  Garden.— Tatter. 

The  Carthaginian  took  his  seat,  and  Pompey  en- 
tered with  great  dignity  in  his  own  person.— Id. 

I  am  possessed  of  power  and  credit,  can  gratify 
my  favourites,  and  take  vengeance  on  my  enemies. — 
Swift. 

24.  Receive  into  the  mind. 

When  they  saw  the  boldness  of  Peter  and  John, 
they  took  knowledge  of  them  that  they  had  been 
with  Jesus.— Acts,  iy.  13. 

It  appeared  in  his  face,  that  he  took  great  con- 
tentment in  this  pur  question.— Bacon. 

Doctor  Moore,  in  his  Ethicks,  reckons  this  parti- 
cular inclination,  to  take  a  prejudice  against  a  man 
for  his  looks,  among  the  smaller  vices  in  morality, 
and  names  it  a  prosopolcpsia.— Addlson,  Spectator. 

A  student  should  never  satisfy  himself  with  bare 
attendance  on  lectures,  unless  he  clearly  takes  up 
the  sense. — Watts. 

25.  Go  into. 

When  news  were  brought  that  the  French  king 
besieged  Constance,  he  posted  to  the  sea-coast  to 
take  ship. — Camden. 

Tygers  and  lions  are  not  apt  to  take  the  water.— 
Sir  M.  Hale. 

26.  Go  along  ;  follow  ;  pursue. 

Observing  still  the  motions  of  their  flight, 
What  course  they  took,  what  happy  signs  they  shew. 

Dryden. 

The  joyful  short-lived  news  soon  spread  around, 
Took  the  same  train. 

Id.,  Threnodia  Aitffustalis,  119. 

27.  Swallow  ;  receive. 

Consider  the  insatisfaction  of  several  bodies,  and 
of  their  appetite  to  take  in  others.— Bacon,  Natural 
and  Experimental  History. 

Turkeys  take  down  stones  . . .  having  found  in  the 
gizzard  of  one  no  less  than  seven  hundred.— 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 
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28.  Swallow  as  a  medicine. 

Tell  an  ignoramus  in  place  to  his  face  that  he  has 
a  wit  above  all  the  world,  and  as  fulsome  a  dose  as 
you  pive  him  he  shall  readily  take  it  down,  and 
admit  the  commendation,  though  he  cannot  believe 
the  tiling. — South,  Sermons. 

Upon  this  assurance  he  took  physick. — Locke. 

29.  Choose  one  of  more. 

Take  to  thee  from  among  the  cherubim 
Thy  choice  of  flaming  warriours. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  100. 

Either  but  one  man,  or  all  men  are  kings :  take 
•which  you  please,  it  dissolves  the  bonds  of  govern- 
ment.— Locke. 

30.  Copy. 

Our  phoenix  queen  was  pourtray'd  too  so  bright, 
Beauty  alone  could  beauty  take  so  right. 

Dry  den,  Elegy  to  the  Memory  of  Mrs.  Anne 
Killigrew,  134. 

31.  Convey;  carry;  transport. 

He  sat  him  down  in  a  street  of  the  city ;  for  there 
was  no  man  that  took  them  into  his  house  to  lodg- 
ing.— Judges,  xix.  15. 

Carry  sir  John  Falstaff  to  the  Fleet ; 
Take  ail  his  company  along  with  him. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  v.  5. 

32.  Fasten  on  ;  seize. 

Wheresoever  he  taketh  him  he  teareth  him ;  and 
he  foameth. — Mark,  ix.  18. 

There  hath  no  temptation  taken  you,  but  such  as 
is  common  to  man. — 1  Corinthians,  x.  13. 

When  the  frost  and  rain  have  taken  them,  they 
grow  dangerous. — Sir  W.  Temple. 
At  first  they  warm,  then  scorch,  and  then  they  take, 

Now  with  long  necks  from  side  to  side  they  feed ; 
At  length  grown  strong  their  mother  fire  forsake, 

And  a  new  colony  of  flames  succeed. 

Dry  den,  Annus  Mirabilis,  ccxxxiv. 

No  beast  will  eat  sour  grass  till  the  frost  hath 
taken  it. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

In  burning  of  stubble,  take  care  to  plow  the  land 
up  round  the  field,  that  the  fire  may  not  take  the 
hedges. — Ibid. 

33.  Not  refuse;  accept. 

Take  no  satisfaction  for  the  life  of  a  murderer, 
which  is  guilty  of  death ;  but  he  shall  be  surely  put 
to  death. — Numbers,  xxxv.  31. 

Thou  tak'st  thy  mother's  word  too  far,  said  he, 
And  hast  usurp'd  thy  boasted  pedigree. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 
Metamorphoses,  b.  i. 

He  that  should  demand  of  him  how  begetting  a 
child  gives  the  father  absolute  power  over  him,  will 
find  him' answer  nothing :  we  are  to  talce  his  word 
for  this. — Locke. 

Who  will  not  receive  clipped  money  whilst  he 
sees  the  great  receipt  of  the  exchequer  admits  it, 
and  the  bank  and  goldsmiths  will  take  it  of  him  ? 
-Id. 

34.  Adopt. 

I  will  take  you  to  me  for  a  people,  and  I  will  be  to 
you  a  God.— Exodus,  vi.  7. 

35.  Change  with  respect  to  place. 

He  put  his  hand  into  his  bosom ;  and  when  he 
took  it  out,  behold  his  hand  was  leprous  as  snow.— 
Exodus,  iv.  6. 

When  he  departed,  he  took  out  two  pence,  and 
gave  them  to  the  host.— Luke,  x.  35. 

If  you  slit  the  artery,  thrust  a  pipe  into  it,  and 
cast  a  strait  ligature  upon  that  part  containing  the 
pipe,  the  artery  will  not  beat  below  the  ligature ;  yet 
dp  but  take  it  off,  and  it  will  beat  immediately. — 
Say. 

Lovers  flung  themselves  from  the  top  of  the  pr& 
cipice  into  the  sea,  where  they  were  sometimes 
taken  up  alive. — Addison,  Spectator. 

36.  Separate. 

A  multitude,  how  great  soever,  brings  not  a  man 
any  nearer  to  the  end  of  the  inexhaustible  stock  of 
number,  where  still  there  remains  as  much  to  be 
added  as  if  none  were  taken  put.— Locke. 

The  living  fabric  now  in  pieces  take, 
Of  every  part  due  observation  make ; 
All  which  such  art  discovers.        Sir  E.  Blackmore. 

87.  Admit. 

Let  not  a  widow  be  taken  into  the  number  under 
threescore  years  old.— 1  Timothy,  v.  9. 

Though  so  much  of  Heav'n  appears  in  my  make, 
The  foulest  impressions  I  easily  take.  Swift. 

38.  Pursue ;  go  in. 

He  alone, 
To  find  where  Adam  shelter'd,  took  his  way. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  222. 
It  was  her  fortune  once  to  lake  her  way 
Along  the  sandy  margin  of  the  sea, 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Story  ofCeeneus. 
To  the  port  she  takes  her  way, 
And  stands  upon  the  margin  of  the  sea. 

Ibid.,  Ceyx  and  Alcyone, 
Where  injured  Nisus  takes  his  airy  course. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  Georgia,  i.  55.3. 
Give  me  leave  to  seize  my  destined  prey, 
And  let  eternal  justice  take  the  way. 

Id.,  Theodore  and  Honoria,  137. 


TAKE 

39.  Receive  any    temper  or   disposition  of 
mind. 

They  shall  not  take  shame.— Micah,  ii.  6. 

Thou  hast  scourged  me,  and  hast  taken  pity  on 
me.— Tobit,  xi.15. 

They  take  delight  in  approaching  to  God.— Isaiah, 
Iviii.  2. 

Take  a  good  heart,  O  Jerusalem  ;  for  he  that  gave 
thee  that  name  will  comfort  thee. — Baruch,  iv.  30. 

Men  die  in  desire  of  some  things  which  they  take 
to  heart.— Bacon. 

Few  are  so  wicked  as  to  take  delight 
In  crimes  unprofitable.  Dryden. 

Children,  kept  out  of  ill  company,  take  a  pride  to 
behave  themselves  prettily,  perceiving  themselves 
esteemed. — Locke. 

40.  Endure ;  bear. 

I  can  be  as  quiet  as  any  body  with  those  that  are 
quarrelsome ;  and  be  as  troublesome  as  another 
when  I  meet  with  those  that  will  take  it. — Sir  H. 
L' Estrange. 

Won't  you  then  take  a  jest  P — Spectator. 

He  met  with  such  a  reception  as  those  only  de- 
serve who  are  content  to  take  it.— Swift,  Miscel- 
lanies. 

41.  Draw ;  derive. 

The  firm  belief  of  a  future  judgement  is  the  most 
forcible  motive  to  a  good  life  ;  because  taken  from 
this  consideration  of  the  most  lasting  happiness 
and  misery.— Archbishop  Tillotson. 

42.  Leap;  jump  over. 

That  hand  which  had  the  strength,  ev'n  at  your 

door, 
To  cudgel  you,  and  make  you  take  the  hatch. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  v.  2. 

43.  Assume. 

Fit  you  to  the  custom, 
And  take  t'  ye,  as  your  predecessors  have, 
Your  honour  with  your  form. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  ii.  2. 

I  take  liberty  to  say,  that  these  propositions  are 

so  far  from  having  an  universal  assent,  that  to  a 

great  part  of  mankind  they  are  not  known.— Locke. 

44.  Allow  ;  admit. 

Take  not  any  term,  howsoever  authorized  by  the 
language  of  the  schools,  to  stand  for  any  thing  till 
you  have  an  idea  of  it. — Locke. 

Chemists  take,  in  our  present  controversy,  some- 
thing for  granted,  which  they  ought  to  prove. — 
Boyle. 

I  took  your  weak  excuses.— Dryden. 

45.  Receive  with  fondness. 

I  loved  you  still,  and 
Took  you  into  my  bosom.  Dryden. 

46.  Carry  out  for  use. 

[He]  commanded  them  that  they  should  take 
nothing  for  their  journey,  save  a  staff  only.  — 
Mark,  vi.  8. 

47.  Suppose ;  receive  in  thought ;  entertain 
in  opinion. 

This  I  take  it 
Is  the  main  motive  of  our  preparations. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  1. 

The  spirits  that  are  in  all  tangible  bodies  are 
scarce  known,  sometimes  they  take  them  for  va- 
cuum, whereas  they  are  the  most  active  of  bodies.— 
Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

He  took  himself  to  have  described  as  much  as  any 
man,  in  contributing  more,  and  appearing  sooner, 
in  their  first  approach  towards  rebellion.  —  Lord 
Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Is  a  man  unfortunate  in  marriage?  Still  it  is 
because  he  was  deceived ;  and  so  took  that  for  virtue 
and  affection  which  was  nothing  but  vice  in  a 
disguise. — South,  Sermons. 

liepraved  appetites  cause  us  often  to  take  that 
for  true  imitation  of  nature  which  has  no  resem- 
blance of  it.— Dryden. 

So  soft  his  tresses,  fill'd  with  trickling  pearl, 
You  'd  doubt  his  sex,  and  take  him  for  a  girl. 

Tate,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xv.  178. 

Time  is  taken  for  so  much  of  infinite  duration,  as 
is  measured  out  by  the  great  bodies  of  the  universe. 
— Locke. 

They  who  would  advance  in  knowledge,  should 
lay  down  this  as  a  fundamental  rule,  not  to  take 
words  for  things.— Id. 

Few  will  take  a  proposition  which  amounts  to  no 
more  than  this,  that  God  is  pleased  with  the  doing 
of  what  he  himself  commands  for  an  innate  moral 
principle,  since  it  teaches  so  little.— Id. 

Some  Tories  will  take  you  for  a  Whig,  some  Whigs 
will  take  you  for  a  'Fory.—Pope. 

As  I  take  it,  the  two  principal  branches  of  preach- 
ing are,  to  tell  the  people  what  is  their  duty,  and 
then  to  convince  them  that  it  is  so.— Swift. 

48.  Separate  for  one's  selt  from  any  quantity; 
remove  for  one's  self  from  any  place. 

I  might  have  taken  her  to  me  to  wife.— Genesis, 

Enoch  walked  with  God,  and  he  was  not,  for  God 
took  him.— Id.,  v.  24. 

Hath  God  assayed  to  go  and  take  him  a  nation 
from  the  midst  of  another  1— Deuteronomy,  iv.  S4. 

1  will  also  take  of  them  for  priests  and  forLevites. 
—Isaiah,  Ixvi.  91. 


TAKE 

Four  heifers  from  bis  female  store  he  took. 


49.  Not  leave  ;  not  omit. 

The  discourse  here  is  about  ideas,  which  he  say* 
are  real  things,  and  we  see  in  God  :  in  taking  this 
along  with  me,  to  make  it  prove  anything  to  his 
purpose,  the  argument  must  stand  thus.—  Locke. 

Young  gentlemen  ought  not  only  to  take  along 
with  them  a  clear  idea  of  the  antiquities  on  medals 
and  figures,  but  likewise  to  exercise  their  arith- 
metick  in  reducing  the  sums  of  money  to  those  of 
their  own  country.—  Arbuthnot,  Tables  of  ancient 
Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

50.  Receive  payments. 

Never  a  wife  leads  a  better  life  than  she  does  ;  do 
what  she  will,  take  all,  pay  all.—  Shakespear,  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  2. 

51.  Obtain  by  mensuration. 

The  knight  coming  to  the  tailor's  to  take  measure 
of  his  gown,  perceiveth  the  like  gown  cloth  lying 
there.—  Camden. 

With  a  two  foot  rule  in  his  hand  measuring  my 
walls,  he  took  the  dimensions  of  the  room.  —  Swift. 

52.  Withdraw. 

Honeycomb,  on  the  verge  of  threescore,  took  me 
aside,  and  asked  me.  whether  1  would  advise  him  to 
marry  ?—  Addison,  Spectator. 

53.  Seize  with  a  transitory  impulse  ;  affect  so 
as  not  to  last. 

Tiberius,  noted  for  his  niggardly  temper,  only 
gave  his  attendants  their  diet;  but  once  he  was 
taken  with  a  fit  of  generosity,  and  divided  them 
into  three  classes.—  Arbuthnot. 

54.  Comprise  ;  comprehend. 

We  always  take  the  account  of  a  future  state  into 
our  schemes  about  the  concerns  of  this  world.— 
Bishop  Atterbury. 

Had  those  who  would  persuade  us  that  there  are 
innate  principles,  not  taken  them  together  in  gross, 
but  considered  separately  the  parts,  they  would  not 
have  been  so  forward  to  believe  they  were  innate.— 
Locke. 

55.  Have  recourse  to. 

A  sparrow  took  a  bush  just  as  an  eagle  made  a 
stoop  at  a  hare.  —  Sir  B.  L'Estrange. 

The  cat  presently  takes  a  tree,  and  sees  the  poor 
fox  torn  to  pieces.—  Id. 

56.  Produce  ;  suffer  to  be  produced. 

No  purposes  whatsoever  which  are  meant  for  the 
good  of  that  land  will  prosper,  or  take  good  effect. 
—Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

57.  Catch  in  the  mind. 

These  do  best  who  take  material  hints  to  be 
judged  by  history.  —  Locke, 

58.  Hire;  rent. 

If  three  ladies  like  a  luckless  play, 
Take  the  whole  house  upon  the  poet's  day. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  L  ep.  vi. 

59.  Engage  in  ;  be  active  in. 

Question  your  royal  thoughts,  make  the  case 

yours  ; 

Be  now  the  father,  and  propose  a  son  ; 
Behold  yourself  so  by  a  son  disdain  'd; 
And  then  imagine  me  taking  your  part, 
And  in  your  pow'r  so  silencing  your  son. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  v.  2. 

60.  Incur  ;  receive  as  it  happens. 

In  streams,  my  boy,  and  rivers  take  thy  chance, 
There  swims,  said  l»e,  thy  whole  inheritance. 

Addison,  Translation  fnm  Ovid, 

Metamorphoses,  b.  iii. 

Now  take  your  turn  ;  and,  as  a  brother  should, 
Attend  your  brother  to  the  Stygian  flood. 

Dryden.  Translation  of  the  jEneid,  x.  846. 

61.  Admit  in  copulation. 

Jive  hundred  asses  yearly  took  the  horse, 
Producing  mules  of  greater  speed  and  force. 

Sandys,  Paraphrase  of  Job. 

62.  Catch  eagerly. 

Dranees  took  the  word  ;  who  grudged,  long  since, 
The  rising  glories  of  the  Daunian  prince. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JKittiJ,  xi.  410. 

63.  Use  as  an  oath  or  expression. 

Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God 
in  vain.—  Exodus,  xx.  7. 

64.  Seize  as  a  disease. 

They  that  come  abroad  after  these  showers,  are 
commonly  taken  with  sickness.  —  Bacon. 

I  am  taken  on  the  sudden  with  a  grievous  swim- 
ming in  my  head.—  Dryden,  Spamsh  friar,  iii.  2. 
Take  away. 
a.  Deprive  of. 

If  any  man  shall  take  ateay  from  the  words  of  the 
book  of  this  prophecy,  God  shall  take  away  his  part 
out  of  the  book  of  \\fc.—]tcvelatw»s,  xxii.  HI. 

The  bill  for  taking  away  the  vote*  of  bishops  was 
called  a  bill  for  biking  away  all  temporal  jurisdic- 
tion.— Lord  Clarendon.  History  of  the  Grand  £e- 
bt'llion. 

Many  dispersed  objects  breed  confusion,  nnd  take 
away  from  the  picture  that  grave  mnjesty  which 
gives  beauty  to  the  piece.—  Dryden. 


T  A  K  E 

You  slioukl  be  hunted  like  a  beast  of  prey, 
By  your  own  law  I  take  your  life  aitay. 

I>rtiutn,  Conquest  of  Granada,  Part  I.  i.  1. 
The  fun'ral  pomp  which  to  your  kings  you  pay, 
Is  all  1  want,  and  all  you  take  away. 

LI.,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vii.  827. 
One  who  gives  another  anything,  has  not  always  a 
ritrlit  to  titke  it  away  again. — Lt>cke. 

Not  foes  nor  fortune  Ai*v.«  this  pow'r  away, 
And  is  my  Abelard  less  kiud  than  thi-.v  ? 

Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelard. 
b.  Set  aside  :  remove. 

If  we  take  away  consciousness  of  pleasure  and 
pain,  it  will  be  hard  to  know  wherein  to  place  per- 
sonal identity. — Locke. 

Take  care. 

u.  Be  careful ;  be  solicitous  for  ;   superin- 
tend. 

Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  that  treadeth  out 
the  corn.  Doth  God  take  care  for  oxen  f— 1  Corin- 
Otiant,  ix.9. 

f>.  Be  cautious  ;  be  vigilant 
Take  course.    Have  recourse  to  measures. 

They  meant  to  tike  a  course  to  deal  with  parti- 
culars by  reconcilements,  and  cared  not  for  any 
head.— Bacon. 

The  violence  of  storming  is  the  course  which  God 
is  forced  to  take  for  the  destroying,  but  cannot, 
without  changing  the  course  of  nature,  for  the  con- 
verting of  sinners.— Hammond. 
Take  down, 
u.  Crush ;  reduce ;  suppress. 

Do  you  think  he  is  now  so  dangerous  an  enemy 
as  he  is  counted,  or  that  it  is  so  hard  to  take  him 
down  as  some  suppose  P- Spenser,  View  of  the  State 
of  Ireland. 

Take  down  their  mettle,  keep  them  lean  and  bare. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics.  iii.  209. 

Lacqueys  were  never  so  saucy  and  pragmatical  as 

now  and  he  should  be  glad  to  see  them  taken  down. 

—Adduon. 

f>.  Swallow ;  take  by  the  mouth. 

We  cannot  take  down  the  lives  of  living  creatures, 
which  some  of  the  Paracelsians  say,  if  they  could  be 
taken  down,  would  make  us  immortal :  and  next  for 
subtilty  of  operation,  to  take  bodies  putrefied  such 
as  may  be  easily  taken.— Bacon. 
Take  from. 

a.  Derogate;  detract. 

H  take*  not  from  you,  that  you  were  born  with 
principles  or  generosity;  but  it  adds  to  you  that  vou 
have  cultivated  nature.— Dryden. 

b.  Deprive  of. 

I  will  smite  thee,  and  take  thine  head/row  thee. 
1  Samuel,  xvii.  4(5. 

Gentle  gods,  take  my  breath  from  me. 

_  .  tMttupear,  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

Conversation  will  add  to  their  knowledge,  but  be 
too  apt  to  take  from  their  virtue.— Locke. 
T.tke  heed.    Be  cautious ;  beware. 

Take  heed  ot*.  mischievous  man.— Ecclesiasticus, 

XI.  Oo. 

Take  heed  lest  passion 
oway  thy  judgement  to  do  ought. 

puj,,,  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  635. 

Children  to  serve  their  parents'  interests  live ; 
ituce  heal  what  doom  against  vourself  you  give. 

T  i.  *     J  .  n.  DrVden>  TvrannickLove.iv.I. 

1'ikeheedto.    Attend. 


TAKE 

any  kindness  that  he  found  in  his  own  heart,  mad 
him  take  us  in.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

A  great  vessel  full  being  drawn  into  bottles,  am 
then  the  liquor  put  again  into  the  vessel,  will  no 
till  the  vessel  again  so  full  as  it  was,  but  tliat  it  uiaj 
take  in  more. — Bacon. 

Porter  was  taken  in  not  only  as  a  bedchambe 
servant,  but  MS  an  useful  instrument  for  his  skill  h 
the  Spanish. — Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Let  fortune  empty  her  whole  quiver  on  me, 
I  have  a  soul,  that,  like  an  ample  shield, 
Can  take  in  all ;  and  verge  enough  for  more. 

Dryden 

The  sight  and  touch  talce  in  from  the  same  object 
different  ideas. — Locke. 

There  is  the  same  irregularity  in  my  plantations 
I  take  in  none  that  do  uot  naturally  rejoice  in  the 
soil.— Spectator. 

f.  Win  by  conquest. 

He  sent  Asan-aga  with  the  Janizaries,  and  pieces 
of  great  ordnance,  to  take  in  the  other  cities  ol 
Tunis.— Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

Should  a  great  beauty  resolve  to  take  me  in  with 
the  artillery  of  her  eyes,  it  would  be  as  vain  as  for 
a  thief  to  set  upon  a  new-robbed  passenger.— Sir  J. 
Suckling. 

g.  Receive  locally. 

We  went  before  to  ship,  and  sailed  unto  Assos, 
there  intending  to  take  in  Paul.— Acts,  xx.  13. 

That  which  men  take  in  by  education  is  next  to 
that  which  is  natural.— Archbishop  Tillotson. 

As  no  acid  is  in  an  animal  body  but  must  be  taken 
in  by  the  mouth,  so  if  it  is  not  subdued  it  may  get 
into  the  blood.—  A  rbuthnot,  On  the  Nature  and 
Choice  of  Aliments. 

h.  Receive  mentally. 

Though  a  created  understanding  can  never  take 
in  the  fulness  of  the  divine  excellencies,  yet  so  much 
as  it  can  receive  is  of  greater  value  than  any  other 
object.— Sir  M.  Hale. 

The  idea  of  extension  joins  itself  so  inseparably 
with  all  visible  qualities,  that  it  suffers  to  see  no 
one  without  taking  in  impressions  of  extension  too. 
— Locke. 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  most  enlarged  un- 
derstanding to  frame  one  new  simple  idea  in  the 
mind,  not  taken  in  by  the  ways  afore  mentioned. 
— Id. 

A  man  can  never  have  taken  in  his  full  measure 
of  knowledge  before  he  is  hurried  off  the  stage.— 
Addison. 

Let  him  take  in  the  instructions  you  give  him  in 
a  way  suited  to  his  natural  inclination.—  Watts. 

Some  genius  can  take  in  a  long  train  of  proposi- 
tions.— Id, 

Take  in  hand.    Undertake. 

Till  there  were  a  perfect  reformation,  nothing 
would  prosper  that  they  took  in  hand.— Lord 
Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Take  notice. 

a.  Observe. 


to  take  heed  unto 

ujii;^ -1  of  tne  Lord.  —  Ecclesiasticus, 

Take  in. 
u.   Inclose. 

I  pon  the  sea-coast  are  parrels  nf  land  tVmf  ,,,«,, 1,1 
W  well  for  the  taking  taCSSffljSSttffi? 

sail?)8611 5    C0ntract :    <as'  ' He  took  in  his 

Withn,«ff<JTtanefillthJrWlU 

«  ith  more  than  a  propitious  iralp 
Take  half  thy  canvas  in. 

Z??"'1^******™*  *<"«».  b.ii.  ode  x. 


b.  Show  by  an  act  that  observation  is  made 

th?°mu-,1.a.wst,res'i™ned  the  extravagant  power  of 
the  nobility,  the  diminution  whereof  they  took  very 

«»?v^yV*?OU?h  iU1"1*  time  th(Jy  took  verv  "ttle 
Rebellion  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand 

Take  oath.     Swear. 

.n"Sht  klng.  °,{  Babjlo,n  is  come  to  Jerusalem,  .  . 
and  hath  taken  of  the  king's  seed   and  made  a 

'  and  hath  taken        ada 


d.  Comprise;  comprehend. 


We  take  all  oath  of  secrecy,  for  the  concealing  of 
-Sacon          ^  W         We  th"lk  flt  to  k»P  secret 
Take  off.  ' 

a.  Invalidate;  destroy;  remove:  (when  it 
is  immediately  followed  by  from,  without 
an  accusative,  it  may  be  considered  either 
is  elliphcally  suppressing  the  accusative 
or  as  being:  neutral). 

You  must  forsake  this  room  and  go  with  us  • 
Tour  power  and  your  command  is  taken  S  ' 
And  Cassio  rules  in  Cyprus 


.Of  these  matters 


s».f 

Sena  oses.its  windiness  by  decocting  -and  I  subtile 

^S2£r  **•*  off  *  %&££  S5S 

To  stop  schisms,  take  off  the  nrinci 


*£%S&M±tel2»  can  be 

criBSBSwaaaaR 


Hers. 


.-/*.  Aaad n 


.    — wv •"* 

ham,  Phytico-Theology 

e.  Admit. 


TAKE 

It  will  not  be  unwelcome  to  these  worthies,  whrv 
endeavour  the  advancement  of  learning,  as  being 
likely  to  find  a  clear  progression  when  so  many  un- 
truths are  taken  off.—  Sir  T.  Browne, 

This  takes  not  off  the  force  of  our  former  evidence. 
—  Bishop  Stillingfleet. 

If  the  mark,  by  hindering  its  exportation,  makes 
it  less  valuable,  the  melting-pot  can  easily  take  it 
off.  —  Locke. 

A  man's  understanding  failing  him  would  take  off 
that  presumption  most  men  have  of  themselves.— 
Id. 

It  shews  virtue  in  the  fairest  light,  and  takes  off 
from  the  deformity  of  vice.—  Addison. 

When  we  would  take  off  from  the  reputation  of  an 
action,  we  ascribe  it  to  vain-glory.  —  Id. 

This  takes  off  from  the  elegance  of  our  tongue, 
but  expresses  our  ideas  in  the  readiest  manner.— 
Id. 

The  justices  decreed  to  take  off  a  halfpenny  in  a 
quart  from  the  price  of  ale.—  Swift,  Miscellanies. 

Favourable  names  are  put  upou  ill  ideas,  to  take 
off  the  odium.—  Watts. 

b.  Withhold  ;  withdraw. 

He,  perceiving  that  we  were  willing  to  say  some- 
what, in  great  courtesy  took  us  off,  and  condescended 
to  ask  us  questions.  —  Bacon. 

Your  present  distemper  is  not  so  troublesome 
as  to  take  you  off  from  all  satisfaction.—  Archbishop 
Wake. 

There  is  nothing  more  resty  and  ungovernable 
than  our  thoughts  :  they  will  not  be  directed  what 
objects  to  pursue,  nor  be  taken  off  from  those  they 
have  once  lixed  on  ;  but  run  away  with  a  man  in 
pursuit  of  those  ideas  they  have  in'  view,  let  him  do 
what  he  can.—  Locke. 

Keep  foreign  ideas  from  taking  off  our  minds  from 
its  present  pursuit.—  Id. 

He  has  taken  you  off,  by  a  peculiar  instance  of  his 
mercy,  from  the  vanities  and  temptations  of  the 
world.—  Archbishop  Wake. 

c.  Swallow. 

Were  the  pleasure  of  drinking  accompanied  the 
moment  a  man  takes  off  bis  glass,  with  that  sick 
stomach  which,  in  some  men,  follows  not  many 
hours  after,  no  body  would  ever  let  wine  touch  his 
lips.—  Locke. 

d.  Purchase. 

Corn,  in  plenty,  the  labourer  will  have  at  his  own 
rate,  else  he'll  uot  take  it  off  the  farmer's  hands  for 
wages.—  Locke. 

The  Spaniards  having  no  commodities  that  we 
will  take  off,  above  the  value  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  per  annum,  cannot  pay  us.—  Id. 

Ihere  is  a  project  on  foot  for  transporting  our 
best  wheaten  straw  to  Dunstable,  and  obliging  us 
tc  <  take  off,  yearly  so  many  tons  of  straw  hats.—  Swift, 
Miscellanies. 

e.  Copy;  imitate;  mimic. 

Take  off&\l  their  models  in  wood.—  Addison. 

f.  Find  place  for. 

The  multiplying  of  nobility  brings  a  state  to  ne- 

essity;  and,  in  like  manner,  when  more  are  bred 

scholars  than  preferments  can  take  off.  —  Bacon, 

g.  Remove. 

When  Moses  went  in  he  took  the  veil  off  until  he 
came  out.  —  Exodus,  xxxiv.  34. 

If  any  would  reign  and  take  up  all  the  time,  let 
nim  take  them  off  and  bring  others  on.—  Bacon. 
Take  on.     See  Take  upon. 
Take  order  with.     Check  ;  take  course  with. 
Though  he  would  have  turned  his  teeth  upon 
bpain,  yet  he  was  taken  order  with  before  it  came 
to  that.  —  Bacon. 

Take  out.    Remove  from  within  any  place. 

Griefs  are  green  ; 
And  all  thy  friends  which  thou  must  make  thy 

friends 
Have  but  their  stings  and  teeth  newly  ta'en  out. 

Shakespear,  Henry  I  V.  Part  II.  iv.  4 
Take  part.     Share. 

Tu^ks  -*PoVn  reJ°ici"S  for  the  victory  over  the 
Take  place.     Prevail  ;  have  effect. 

Where  arms  take  place,  all  other  pleas  are  vain  ; 

Love  taught  me  force,  and  force  shall  love  maintain. 

TIU     j  ^         Dryden,  Cymon  and  Iphigenia,  30:2. 

<rivp«  tldnf  ff  maU  -°WeS  his  father  takes  Place-  aud 
gives  the  lather  a  right  to  inherit.—  Locke. 

JL  a/te  tip. 
a.  Borrow  upon  credit  or  interest. 

*  them>  that  W6  may  eat  and 


«,n»«  now  wear   nothing  but  high 

tel*!J         f!   a  "ian  is  tllrou«h  with  them  in  honest 
^111^^^^-**^-^^!^. 

She  to  the  merchant  goes, 
Rich  crystals  of  the  rock  she  takes  up  there, 
Huge  agat  vases,  and  old  china  ware. 

T  1,0          -uryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  vi.  224. 
Tj™VfntlcH'ated  «l«ady,  and  taken  up  from 

come  to  him--/d-  ******  "* 


TAKE 

3!<;n,  for  want  of  due  payment,  arc  forced  to  talc 
up  the  necessaries  of  life  at  almost  double  value. — 
Swift. 

b.  Ite  ready  for  ;  engage  with. 

Ills  divisions  are,  one  power  against  the  French, 
And  one  against  Glendower ;  perforce,  a  third 
Must  take  up  us. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  i.  3 

c.  Apply  to  the  use  of. 

We  took  tip  arms  not  to  revenge  ourselves, 
But  free  the  commonwealth.  Addison,  Cato 

d.  Begin. 

They  shall  take  up  a  lamentation  for  Tyrus. — 
Ezekiel,  xxvi.  17. 

Princes'  friendship,  which  they  take  up  upon  the 
accounts  of  judgment  and  merit,  they  most  times 
lay  down  out  of  humour.— South,  Sermons. 

e.  Fasten  with  a  ligature  passed  under. 

A  large  vessel  opened  by  incision  must  be  taken 
tip  before  you  proceed.— Sharp,  Surgery. 

f.  Engross;  engage. 

I  intended  to  have  left  the  stage,  to  which  my 
genius  never  much  inclined  me,  for  a  work  which 
would  have  taken  up  my  life  in  the  performance. — 
Dryden. 

Take  my  esteem ; 

If  from  my  heart  you  ask  or  hope  for  more, 
I  grieve  the  place  is  taken  up  before. 

Id.,  Conquest  of  Granada,  Part  I.  ii.  1 

To  understand  fully  his  particular  calling  in  the 
commonwealth,  and  religion,  which  is  his  calling,  as 
he  is  a  man,  takes  up  his  whole  time. — Locke. 

Every  one  knows  that  mines  alone  furnish  these  : 
but  withal,  countries  stored  with  mines  are  poor :  the 
digging  and  refining  of  these  metals  taking  up  the 
labour,  and  wasting  the  number  of  the  people. — Id. 

We  were  so  confident  of  success,  that  most  of  my 
fellow-soldiers  were  taken  up  with  the  same  imagi- 
nations.—Addison. 

The  following  letter  is  from  an  artist,  now  taken 
up  with  this  invention. — Id. 

There  is  so  much  time  taken  up  in  the  ceremony, 
that  before  they  enter  on  their  subject  the  dialogue 
is  half  ended.— Id.,  Dialogues  on  the  Usefulness  of 
anc'lent  Medals. 

The  affairs  of  religion  and  war  took  up  Constantino 
BO  much,  that  he  had  not  time  to  think  of  trade. — 
Arbwthnot. 

When  the  compass  of  twelve  hooks  is  taken  up  in 
these,  the  reader  will  wonder  by  what  methods  our 
author  could  prevent  being  tedious. — Pope,  Essay 
on  Homer. 

g.  Have  final  recourse  to. 

Arnobius  asserts,  that  men  of  the  finest  parts  and 
learning,  rhetoricians,  lawyers,  physicians,  despising 
the  sentiments  they  had  been  once  fond  of,  took  up 
thoir  rest  in  the  Christian  religion. — Addison,  De- 
fence of  the  Christian  Religion. 

h.  Seize ;  catch  ;  arrest. 

Though  the  sheriff  have  this  authority  to  take  up 
all  such  stragglers,  and  imprison  them  ;  yet  shall  he 
not  work  that  terror  in  their  hearts  that  a  marshal 
will,  whom  they  know  to  have  power  of  life  and 
death.— (Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 
I  was  taken  up  for  laying  them  down. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  2. 

You  have  taken  up, 
Tinder  the  counterfeited  zeal  of  God, 
The  subjects  of  his  substitute. 

Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  2. 
»'.  Admit. 

The  ancients  took  up  experiments  upon  credit, 
and  did  build  great  matters  upon  them. — Bacon, 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

j.  Answer  by  reproving ;  catch  up  any  state- 
ment, argument,  or  excuse ;  reprimand. 

And  then  a  whoreson  jackanapes  must  take  me 
up  for  swearing ;  as  if  I  borrowed  mine  oaths  of  him, 
and  might  not  spend  them  at  my  pleasure. — Shake- 
spear, Cymbeline,  ii.  1. 

One  of  his  relations  took  him  up  roundly,  for 
stooping  so  much  below  the  dignity  of  his  profes- 
sion.—Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

h.  Begin  where  the  former  left  off;  keep  up 
a  continuous  succession;  succeed  in  taking 
a  part  of  anything. 

The  plot  is  purely  fiction ;  for  I  take  it  up  where 
the  history  has  laid  it  down. — Dryden,  Don  Sebas- 
tian, preface. 

Soon  as  the  evening  shades  prevail, 
The  moon  takes  up  the  wondrous  tale, 
And  nightly  to  the  listening  earth 
Repeats  the  story  of  her  birth. 

Addison,  Paraphrase  of  Psalm  XIX. 

I.  Lift. 

Take  up  these  clothes  here  quickly :  where's  the 
cowlstaft'?— Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
iii.  S. 

The  least  things  are  taken  up  by  the  thumb  and 
forefinger ;  when  we  would  take  up  a  greater  quan- 
tity, we  would  use  the  thumb  and  all  the  fingers.— 
Ray. 

Milo  took  up  a  calf  daily  on  his  shoulders,  and  at 
last  arrived  at  firmness  to  bear  the  bull. — Watts, 
VOL.  II. 


TAKE 

m.  Occupy  locally. 

The  people  by  such  thick  throngs  swarmed  to  the 
place,  that  the  chambers  which  opened  towards  the 
scaffold  were  taken  up.— Sir  J.  Hayward. 

All  vicious  enormous  practises  are  regularly  con- 
sequent, where  the  other  hath  taken  up  the  lodging. 
— Hammond. 

Committees,  for  the  convenience  of  the  common 
council  who  took  up  the  Guild-hall,  sat  in  Grocers'- 
hall. — Lord  Clarendon,  History  oftlie  Grand  Rebel- 
lion. 

When  my  concernment  takes  up  no  more  room 
than  myself,  then,  so  long  as  I  know  where  to 
breathe,  I  know  also  where  to  be  happy.— South, 
Sermons. 

These  things  being  compared,  notwithstanding 
the  room  that  mountains  take  up  on  the  dry  land, 
there  would  be  at  least  eight  oceans  required. — T. 
Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

When  these  waters  were  annihilated,  so  much 
other  matter  must  be  created  to  take  up  their  places. 
— Id. 

Princes  were  taken  up  with  wars,  that  few  could 
write  or  read  besides  those  of  the  long  robe.— Sir 
W.  Temple. 

The  buildings  about  took  up  the  whole  space.— 
Arbuthnot. 

n.  Manage  in  the  place  of  another. 

I  have  his  horse  to  take  up  the  quarrel.— Shake- 
spear, Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

The  greatest  empires  have  had  their  rise  from  the 
pretence  of  taking  up  quarrels,  or  keeping  the 
peace.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

o.  Comprise. 

I  prefer  in  our  countryman  the  noble  poem  of 
Palamon  and  Arcite,  which  is  perhaps  not  much  in- 
ferior to  the  Ilias,  only  it  takes  up  seven  years. — 
Dryden,  Preface  to  the  Tales  and  Fables. 

p.  Adopt ;  assume. 

God's  decrees  of  salvation  and  damnation  have 
been  taken  up  by  some  of  the  Romish  and  reformed 
churches,  affixing  them  to  men's  particular  entities, 
absolutely  considered.— Hammond. 

The  command  in  war  is  given  to  the  strongest,  or 
to  the  bravest ;  and  in  peace  taken  up  and  exercised 
by  the  boldest.— Sir  W.  Temple. 

Assurance  is  properly  that  confidence  which  a 
man  takes  up  of  the  pardon  of  his  sins,  upon  such 
grounds  as  the  Scripture  lays  down.— South,  Ser- 
mons. 

The  French  and  we  still  change,  but  here's  the 

curse, 

They  change  for  better,  and  we  change  for  worse. 
TheV  take  up  our  old  trade  of  conquering, 
And  we  are  taking  theirs  to  dance  and  sing. 

Dryden,  Prologue  to  the  Spanish  Friar. 

He  that  will  observe  the  conclusions  men  take 
up,  must  be  satisfied  they  are  not  all  rational. — 
Locke. 

Celibacy,  in  the  church  of  Borne,  was  commonly 
forced,  and  taken  up,  under  a  bold  ww.— Bishop 
A  tterbury. 

Lewis  Baboon  had  taken  up  the  trade  of  clothier, 
without  serving  his  time.— Arbuthnot,  History  of 
John  Bull. 

Every  man  takes  up  those  interests  in  which  his 
humour  engages  him.— Pope. 

If  those  proceedings  were  observed,  morality  and 
religion  would  soon  become  fashionable  court  vir- 
tues, and  be  taken  up  as  the  only  methods  to  get  or 
keep  employments.— Swift. 

Take  up  no  more  than  you  by  worth  may  claim, 
Lest  soon  you  prove  a  bankrupt  in  your  fame. 

Young. 
q.  Collect ;  exact  a  tax. 

This  great  bassa  was  born  in  a  poor  country  vil- 
lage, and  in  his  childhood  taken  from  his  Christian 
parents,  by  such  as  take  up  the  tribute  children. — 
Knolks,  History  of  the  Turks. 

Take  upon. 

a.  Appropriate  to;  assume;   admit  to  be 
imputed  to. 

He  took  not  on  him  the  nature  of  angels,  but  he 
took  on  him  the  seed  of  Abraham.— Hebrews,  ii.  16. 

If  I  had  no  more  wit  than  he,  to  take  a  fault  *ipon 
me  that  he  did,  he  had  been  hanged  for  'i.— Shake- 
spear, Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  4. 

For  confederates,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  the 
knowledge  how  the  princes  of  Europe,  at  this  day, 
stand  affected  towards  Spain.— Jiacon,  Considera- 
tions touching  War  with  Spain. 

Would  I  could  your  sufferings  bear ; 
Or  once  again  could  some  new  way  invent, 
To  take  upon  myself  your  punishment !       Dryden. 

She  loves  me,  ev'n  to  suffer  for  rny  sake ; 
And  on  herself  would  my  refusal  take. 

Id.,  Tyrannick  Love, 

b.  Assume ;  claim  authority. 

These  dangerous,  unsafe  lunes  i'  th'  king  1  beshrew 

them, 

He  must  be  told  on  't,  and  he  shall ;  the  office 
Becomes  a  woman  best :  I'll  take  t'  upon  me. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  2. 
The  parliament  took  upon  them  to  call  an  assem- 
bly of  divines,  to  settle  some  church  controversies, 
of  which  many  were  unfit  to  judge.— Bishop  San- 
derson, 

in 


TAKE 

L    SL   IV    I, 

This  verb,  like  prendre  in  French,  is 
used  with  endless  multiplicity  of  relations. 
Its  uses  are  so  numerous,  that  they  cannot 
easily  be  exemplified ;  and  its  references  to 
the  words  governed  by  it  so  general  and 
lax,  that  they  can  hardly  be  explained  by 
any  succedaneous  terms.  But  commonly 
that  is  hardest  to  explain  which  least  wants 
explication.  I  have  expanded  this  word  to 
a  wide  diffusion,  which,  I  think,  is  all  that 
could  be  done.  (Johnson.) 
Take.  v.  n. 

1.  Direct  the  course ;  have  a  tendency  to. 

The  inclination  to  goodness,  if  it  issue  not  towards 
men,  it  will  take  unto  other  things.— Bacim 

The  king  began  to  be  troubled  with  the  gout ;  but 
the  defluxion  taking  also  into  his  breast,  wasted  his 
lungs. — Id. 

All  men  being  alarmed  with  it,  and  in  dreadful 
suspense  of  the  event,  some  took  towards  the  park 
— Dryden. 

To  shun  thy  lawless  lust  the  dying  bride, 
Unwary,  took  along  the  river's  side. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  Georgia,  iv.  661. 

2.  Please ;  gain  reception. 

Words  and  thoughts,  which  cannot  be  changed 
but  for  the  worse,  must  of  necessity  escape  the 
transient  view  upon  the  theatre ;  and  yet  without 
these  a  play  may  take.— Dryden. 

Each  wit  may  praise  it  for  his  own  dear  sake, 
And  hint  he  writ  it,  if  the  thing  should  take. 

Addison. 

The  work  maybe  well  performed,  but  will  never 
take  if  it  is  not  set  off  with  proper  scenes.— Id., 
Freeholder. 

May  the  man  grow  wittier  and  wiser  by  finding 
that  this  stuff  will  not  take  nor  please ;  and  since  by 
a  little  smattering  in  learning,  and  great  conceit  of 
himself,  he  has  lost  his  religion,  may  he  find  it  again 
by  harder  study  and  an  humbler  mind.— Bentley. 

3.  Have  the  intended  or  natural  effect. 

In  impressions  from  mind  to  mind,  the  impres- 
sion taketh,  but  is  overcome  by  the  mind  passive 
before  it  work  any  manifest  effect. — Bacon,  Natural 
and  Experimental  History. 

The  clods,  exposed  to  winter  winds,  will  bake ; 
For  putrid  earth  will  best  in  vineyards  take. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  ii.  354. 

4.  Catch;  fix. 

When  flame  taketh  and  openeth,  it  giveth  a  noise. 
— Bacon. 

Take  after.    Learn  of ;  resemble;  imitate. 

Beasts,  that  converse 
With  man,  take  after  him,  as  hogs 
Get  pigs  all  th'  year,  and  bitches  dogs. 

Butler,  Hudibrat. 

We  cannot  but  think  that  he  has  taken  after  a 
good  pattern.— Bishop  Atterbury. 

Take  in  with.    Resort  to. 

Men  once  placed  take  in  with  the  contrary  faction 
to  that  by  which  they  enter.— Bacon,  Essays. 
Take  on, 

a.  Be  violently  affected. 

Your  husband  is  in  his  old  lunes  again ;  he  so 
takes  on  yonder  with  my  husband,  that  any  mad- 
ness I  ever  yet  beheld  seemed  but  tamcness  to  this 
distemper.— Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
iv.  2. 

In  horses,  the  smell  of  a  dead  horse  maketh  them 
fly  away,  and  take  on  as  if  they  were  mad.— .Bacon, 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

b.  Claim  a  character. 

I  take  not  on  me  here  as  a  physician : 
Nor  do  I,  as  an  enemy  to  peace. 
Troop  in  the  throngs  of  military  men : 
But  rather 

To  purge  the  obstructions,  which  begin  to  stop- 
Our  very  veins  of  life. 

Shakespear,  Hrnry  IV.  Part  II.  if.  1. 

c.  Grieve ;  pine. 

How  will  my  mother,  for  a  father's  death, 
Take  on  with  me,  and  ne'er  be  satisfied? 

Sluikespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  ii.  5. 
Take  to. 

a.  Apply  to  ;  be  fond  of. 

Have  him  understand  it  as  a  play  of  older  people, 
and  he  will  take  to  it  of  himself.— Locke. 

Miss  Betsy  won't  take  to  her  book.— Swift. 

The  heirs  to  titles  and  large  estates  could  never 
take  to  their  books,  yet  are  well  enough  qualified 
to  sign  a  receipt  for  half  a  year's  rent.— Id,,  Miscel- 
lanies. 

b.  Betake  to  ;  have  recourse. 

If  I  had  taken  to  the  church,  I  should  have  had 
more  sense  than  to  have  turned  myself  out  of  my 
benefice  by  writing  libels. — Dryden. 

The  callow  storks  with  lizard  and  with  snake 
Are  fed,  and  soon  as  e'er  to  wing  they  take, 
At  sight  those  annuals  for  food  pursue. 

J.Dryden,jun.,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  liv.  99. 

Men  of  learning  who  tak*  to  business,  discharge 
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it  generally  with  greater  honesty  than  men  of  the 

world.— Addiso*. 
Take  up. 

°'  ThTmind  of  man  being  naturally  timorous  of 
truth  and  yet  averse  to  that  diligent  search  neces- 
wry  to  its  discovery,  it  miwt  needs  take  up  short  of 
rhit  is  really  *o.—Glanville. 

This  Krated  harder  upon  the  hearts  of  men,  than 
the  strangeness  of  all  the  former  articles  that  took 
«p  ehteflyin  speculation.--So«tt,  Sermons. 

P8inners  at  ast  iake  «p.  and  settle  in  a  contempt 
of  rclfanon.  which  is  called  sitting  in  the  seat  of  the 
scornful.— Archbishop  Tillotson. 

This  rational  thought  wrought  so  effectually,  that 
it  made  him  take  up,  and  from  that  tune  prove  a 
good  husband.— Locke. 
Take  up  with. 

a.  Be  contented  with. 

The  ass  takes  up  with  that  for  his  satisfaction, 
which  he  reckoned  upon  before  for  his  misfortune. 
—Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

The  law  and  gospel  call  aloud  for  active  obedience, 
and  such  a  piety  as  takes  not  up  with  idle  inclina- 
tions, but  snows  itself  in  solid  instances  of  practice. 
—South,  Sermons. 

I  could  as  easily  take  up  with  that  senseless  asser- 
tion of  the  Stoicks,  that  virtues  and  vices  are  real 
bodies  and  distinct  animals,  as  with  this  of  the 
atheist,  that  they  can  all  be  derived  from  the  power 
of  more  bodies.— Bentley. 

A  poor  gentleman  ought  not  to  be  curate  of  a 
parish,  except  he  be  cunninger  than  the  devil.  It 
will  be  difficult  to  remedy  this,  because  whoever  had 
half  his  cunning  would  never  take  up  with  a  vica- 

Tof  ten  pounds.— Swift. 
i  affairs  which  may  have  an  extensive  influence 
on  our  future  happiness,  we  should  not  take  up  with 
probabilities.—  Watts,  Logick. 

b.  Lodge ;  dwell. 

Who  would  not  rather  take  up  with  the  wolf  in 
the  woods,  than  make  such  a  clutter  in  the  world? 
—Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Are  dogs  such  desirable  company  to  take  up  with  ! 
—South,  Sermons. 

Take  with.    Please. 

Our  gracious  master  is  a  precedent  to  his  own 
subjects,  and  seasonable  mementos  may  be  useful : 
ana,  being  discreetly  used,  cannot  but  take  well  with 
him.— Bacon. 

Take.  «.    Quantity  of  anything,  especially 
fish,  taken  or  caught. 

That  herrings  do  breed  in  "all  the  seas  in  which 
they  have  been  found,  admits  of  the  most  decisive 
evidence,  for  there  is  scarcely  a  take  of  herrings 
anywhere  in  which  there  are  not  to  be  found  indi- 
vidual fishes  in  all  their  stages  of  gestation.— An- 
derson, Natural  History  of  Fishes.  (Ord  MS.) 

Take-in,  s.     Cheat.    Colloquial. 
Taker,  s. 

1.  One  who,  that  which,  takes. 

He  will  hang  upon  him  like  a  disease ;  he  is  sooner 
caught  than  the  pestilence,  and  the  taker  runs  pre- 
sently mad.— Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing, 

The  dear  sale  beyond  the  seas  increased  the 
number  of  takers,  and  the  takers  jarring  and  brawl- 
ing one  with  another,  and  foreclosing  the  fishes, 
taking  their  kind  within  harbour,  decreased  the 
number  of  the  taken.— Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

Berry  coffee  and  tobacco,  of  which  the  Turks  are 
great  takers,  condense  the  spirits,  and  make  them 
strong.— .Bacon. 

Few  like  the  Fabii  or  the  Scipios  are, 
Takers  of  cities,  conquerors  in  war. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Of  Old  Age,  pt.  L 

He  to  betray  us  did  himself  betray, 
At  once  the  taker,  and  at  once  the  prey. 

Id.,  Destruction  of  Troy. 

Rich  cullies  may  their  boasting  spare, 
They  purchase  but  sophisticated  ware : 
Tis  prodigality  that  buys  deceit, 
Where  both  the  giver  and  the  taker  cheat.  Dryden. 

Seize  on  the  king,  and  him  your  prisoner  make 
While  I,  in  kind  revenge,  my  taker  take. 

Id.,  Indian  Emperor,  ii.  8. 

2.  Purveyor. 

The  far  distance  of  this  county  from  the  court 
hath  afforded  it  a  supersedeas  from  takers  and  pur- 
veyors.— Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

Pray  God  they  have  not  taken  him  along ; 
He  hath  a  perilous  wit  to  be  a  cheat, 
He'd  quickly  come  to  be  his  majesty's  taker. 

Cartwright,  Ordinary :  1651.  (Nares  by  H 
and  W.) 

3.  One  who  takes  a  better  on  the  conditions 
offered :  (as,  '  three-to-two  offered,  but  no 
takeri). 

Taking,  verbal  abs.  Seizure ;  distress  of  mind. 
What  a  taking  was  he  in,  when  your  husband 
asked  who  was  in  the  basket  \-Shakespear,  Merry 
» ives  of  Windsor,  iii.  3. 
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She  saw  in  what  a  taking- 
The  knight  was  by  his  furious  gta*    ...  ^ 

•  Why  so  crusty,  good  sir?'    ' Zounds,'  cries  Will 
•Who'Voutd^not  be  crusty  with  half  a  year's 
U1<§.  Colman  the  younger,  Lodgings  to  Let. 
Taking,  part.  adj.     Captivating. 

An  apple  of  Sodom,  though  it  may  entertain  the 
eye  with  a  florid  white  and  red,  yet  fills  the  hand 
with  stench  and  foulness :  fair  in  ook  and  rotten  at 
heart  as  the  gayest  and  most  taking  things  are.— 


wm  do  we  perceive  the  disagreeableness 
of  a  single  feature,  in  a  face  that  is  very  taking  m 
the  whole  \-Spence,  On  the  Odyssey,  104.  (Orel 


You  often  see  a  face  which  is  very  taking,  wt 
any  regularity  of  features.—  Ibid.  144.    (Ora  Mb.) 
Takinpness.    s.      Attribute    suggested    by 
Taking;  quality  of  pleasing. 

All  outward  adornings  .  .  .  have  something  in  them 
of  a  complaisance  and  takinaness—  Jeremy  Taylor, 
Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  41. 
Talapoin.  *.    Buddhist  priest  in  Pegu. 

Diderot  ...  has  emitted  a  scheme  of  the  world  to 
which  all  that  Oriental  Mullah,  Bonze,  or  Talapoin 
has  done  in  that  kind  is  poor  and  feeble.—  Carafe, 
Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays,  Diderot. 

Talbot.  s.  [  ?  ]  Old  variety  of  the  hound  so 
called;  its  present  nearest  representative 
is  the  beagle. 

Then  match  them  well  ;  and  thus  a  noble  seed 
Derive  ;  these  parents  will  your  talbot  breed. 

Wase,  Gratii  Falisci  Cynegeticon 

Englished:  1654. 
Used  adjectivally. 

The  bold  talbot  kind, 
Of  these  the  prime,  as  white  as  Alpine  snows. 

Somerville. 

Talbotype.  *.      Process    of   photography; 

so  called  from  the  inventor,  the  Honour- 

able Fox  Talbot  ;  true  form  Talbot-  type. 
Talc.  s.    [Fr.  from  German  talg  =  tallow.] 

In  Mineralogy.  Hydrated  silicate  of  mag- 

nesia. 

Stones  composed  of  plates  are  generally  parallel, 
and  flexible  and  elastick  :  as,  talk,  cat-silver  or 
glimmer,  of  which  there  are  three  sorts,  the  yellow 
or  golden,  the  white  or  silvery,  and  the  black.  — 
Woodward,  On  Fossils. 

Venetian  talk  kept  in  a  heat  of  a  glass  furnace 
though  brittle  and  discoloured,  had  not  lost  much 
of  its  bulk,  and  seemed  nearer  of  kin  to  talk  than 
mere  earth.  —  Boyle. 

Talc  is  a  mineral  genus  which  is  divided  into  two 
species,  the  common  and  the  indurated.  The  first 
occurs  massive,  disseminated  in  plates,  imitative,  or 
crystallized  in  small  six-sided  tables.  It  is  splen- 
dent, pearly,  or  semi-metallic,  translucent,  flexible, 
but  not  elastic.  ...  It  is  found  in  beds  of  clay-slate, 
and  mica-slate.  ...  It  is  an  ingredient  in  rouge  for 
the  toilette,  communicating  softness  to  the  skin.  It 
gives  the  flesh-polish  to  soft  alabaster  figures,  and  is 
also  used  in  porcelain  paste.  The  second  species  .  .  . 
has  a  greenish-grey  colour  ;  is  massive,  with  tabular 
fragments,  translucent  on  the  edges,  soft,  with  a 
white  streak,  easily  cut  or  broken,  but  is  not  flexible, 
and,  has  a  greasy  feel.  It  occurs  in  the  same  locali- 
ties as  the  preceding.  It  is  employed  in  the  porce- 
lain and  crayon  manufactures;  and  also  as  a  crayon 
itself,  by  carpenters,  tailors,  and  glaziers.  —  Ure,  Dic- 
tionary of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Talc  forms  the  basis  of  the  rouge  used  by  ladies  ; 
it  is  also  employed  by  tailors  for  marking  lines  on 
clotk  ;  and,  in  a  powdered  state,  for  making  gloves 
and  boots  slip  on  easily;  and  to  diminish  the  fric- 
tion in  machinery.—  Bristow,  in  Brande  and  Cox, 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the^rsf  element  in  a 

compound  :  (as,  talc-apatite,  talc-spar,  talc- 

slate). 
Taicy.  adj.    Having  the  nature  of  talc. 

The  talky  flakes  in  the  strata  were  all  formed 
before  the  subsistence,  along  with  the  sand.  —  Wood- 
ward, On  Fossils. 

Tale.  s.  [A.S.,  in  the  sense  of  number,  reck- 
oning, account.] 

1.  Narrative  ;  story. 

This  story  prepared  their  minds  for  the  reception 
of  any  tales  relating  to  other  countries.—  Watts. 

2.  Oral  relation. 

We  spend  our  years  as  a  tale  that  is  told.—  Psalms, 

XC.  y. 

My  conscience  hath  a  thousand  several  tongues 
And  every  tongue  brings  in  a  several  tale, 
And  every  tale  condemns  me  for  a  villain. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  v.  3. 
[Life]  is  a  tale 

Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury, 
Signifying  nothing.  Jd.,  Macbeth,  v.  5. 
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Ah,  me !  for  aught  that  ever  I  could  read, 
Could  ever  hear  by  tale  or  history, 
The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  i.  1. 

3.  Number  reckoned. 

Number  may  serve  your  purpose  with  the  ig- 
norant, who  measure  by  tale  and  not  by  weight.— 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

For  every  bloom  his  trees  in  spring  afford, 
An  autumn  apple  was  by  tale  restored. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Georgics,  iv.  211. 

Both  number  twice  a-day  the  milky  dams, 
And  once  she  takes  the  tale  of  all  the  lambs. 

Ibid.  Eclogues,  iii.  50. 

The  herald  for  the  last  proclaims 
A  silence,  while  they  answer'd  to  their  names, 
For  so  the  king  decreed,  to  shun  the  care, 
The  fraud  of  musters  false,  the  common  bane  of  war ; 
The  tale  was  just.   Id.  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  572. 

4.  Beckoning ;  numeral  account. 

In  packing,  they  keep  a  just  tale  of  the  number 
that  every  hogshead  containeth. — Carew,  Survey  of 
Cornwall. 

Money  being  the  common  scale 
Of  things  by  measure,  weight  and  tale ; 
In  all  th"  affairs  of  church  and  state, 
'Tis  both  the  balance  and  the  weight.  Sutler. 

And  now  the  innermost  door  opens  ;  discloses  the 
long  gowned  senators  of  France:  a  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  by  tale,  seventeen  of  them  peers ;  sitting 
there,  majestic,  'in  permanent  session.'—  Carlyle, 
The  French  Bevohttion,  pt.  i.  b.iii.  ch.  viii. 

5.  Information ;      disclosure    of     anything 
secret. 

From  hour  to  hour  we  ripe  and  ripe, 
And  then  from  hour  to  hour  we  rot  and  rot ; 
And  thereby  hangs  a  tale: 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  ii.  7. 

Birds  live  in  the  air  freest,  and  are  aptest  by  their 
voice  to  tell  tales  what  they  find,  and  by  their  flight 
to  express  the  same. — Bacon. 

Talebearer,  s.     One  who  gives  officious  or 
malignant  intelligence. 

The  liberty  of  a  common  table  is  a  tacit  invitation 
to  all  intruders ;  as  buffoons,  spies,  talebearers,  flat- 
terers.— Sir  B.  L' Estrange. 

In  great  families,  some  one  false,  paltry  tale- 
bearer, by  carrying  stories  from  one  to  another, 
shall  inflame  the  minds,  and  discompose  the  quiet 
of  the  whole  family. — South,  Sermons. 

One  stumbles  unawares  on  fantasies,  as  well  as 
realities,  and  thus  one  gets,  not  altogether  unde- 
servedly, the  character  of  a  talebearer  and  mischief- 
maker  among  his  comrades,  and  methinks  I  would 
not  willingly  fall  under  that  accusation.— Sir  W. 
Scott,  Castle  Dangerous. 

For  a  time  William  was  a  negligent  husband. . . . 
Mary  well  knew  that  he  was  not  strictly  faithful 
to  her.    Spies  and  talebearers,  encouraged  by  her 
father,  did  their  best  to  inflame  her  resentment. — 
Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  vii. 
Talebearing,  s.    Act  of  informing;  officious 
or  malignant  intelligence. 

The  said  Timothy  was  extremely  officious  about 
their  mistress's  person,  endeavouring,  by  flattery 
and  talebearing,  to  set  her  against  the  rest  of  the 
servants. — Arbuthnot,  History  of  John  Butt. 
Talent.  *.     [Lat.  talentum.~\ 

1.  A  talent  signified  so  much  weight,   or  a 
sum  of  money,  the  value  differing  accord- 
ing to  the  different  ages  and  countries. 

Five  talents  is  his  debt, 
His  means  most  short,  his  creditors  most  straight. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  1. 
Two  tripods  cast  in  antick  mould, 
With  two  great  talents  of  the  finest  gold.     Dryden. 

2.  Faculty ;  power ;  gift  of  nature :  (meta- 
phor borrowed  from  the  talents  mentioned 
in  the  holy  writ.   Used  sometimes  seriously 
and  sometimes  lightly). 

Many  who  knew  the  treasurer's  talent  in  remov- 
ing prejudice,  and  reconciling  himself  to  wavering 
affections,  believed  the  loss  of  the  duke  was  un- 
seasonable.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand 
Rebellion. 

He  is  chiefly  to  be  considered  in  his  three  different 
talents,  as  a  critick,  satyrist,  and  writer  of  odes. — 
Dryden. 

'Tis  not  my  talent  to  conceal  my  thoughts, 
Or  carry  smiles  and  sunshine  in  my  face, 
When  discontent  sits  heavy  at  my  heart. 

Addison,  Cato. 

He,  Agelius,  though  otherwise  a  very  worthy 
man,  yet  having  no  talent  for  disputation,  recom- 
mended Sisinnius,  his  lector,  to  engage  in  a  con- 
ference.—Bishop  Waterland. 

3.  Quality ;   disposition :   (an  improper  and 
mistaken  use). 

Though  the  nation  generally  was  without  any  ill 
talent  to  the  church  in  doctrine  or  discipline,  yet 
they  were  not  without  a  jealousy  that  popery  was 
not  enough,  discountenanced.  —  Lord  Clarendon, 
History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 
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It  is  the  talent  of  human  nature  to  run  from  one 
extreme  to  another.— Swift. 

Talented,  adj.  Possessing  talents :  (Todd 
writes,  '  The  word  is  old,  but  hitherto  over- 
passed ;  and  is  now  again  in  use.'  For 
Coleridge's  remarks  see  second  extract ; 
and  for  the  editor's  criticism  on  them  see 
under  Landed). 

What  a  miserable  and  restless  thing  ambition  is, 
when  one  talented  but  as  a  common  jierson,  yet,  by 
the  favour  of  his  prince,  hath  gotten  that  interest, 
that  in  a  sort  all  the  keys  of  England  hang  at  his 
girdle!— A rohbishop  Abbot,  in  Rushworth's  Collec- 
tions, p.  449. 

I  regret  to  see  that  vile  and  barbarous  vocable 
talented,  stealing  out  of  the  newspapers  into  the 
leading  reviews  and  most  respectable  publications 
of  the  day.  Why  not  Shillinged,  Parthinged,  Ten- 
penced,  &c.  ?  The  formation  of  a  participle  passive 
from  a  noun  is  a  licence  that  nothing  but  a  very 
peculiar  felicity  can  excuse.  If  mere  convenience  is 
to  justify  such  attempts  upon  the  idiom,  you  cannot 
stop  till  the  language  becomes,  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word,  corrupt. — Coleridge,  Table  Talk. 

Tales,  s.  [Lat.  plural  of  talis  =  such.]  Sup- 
ply for  men  impanelled  upon  a  jury  or  in- 
quest, and  not  appearing,  or  challenged; 
equal  in  reputation  to  those  that  were  im- 
panelled, and  present  in  court;  tales  de 
circumstan  tibus. 

Twelve  returned  upon  the  principal  pannel,  or  the 
tales,  are  sworn  to  try  according  to  their  evidence. 
— Sir  M.  Hale. 

At  inconsiderable  values, 
To  serve  for  jurymen  or  tales.       Sutler,  Hudibras. 

As  the  first  element  in  a  compound. 

In  practice  this  seldom  arrives,  except  in  the  case 
of  special  jury  trials,  when  the  talesmen  are  taken 
from  the  common  jury  pannel  in  the  same  court. — 
Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art. 

Taleteller.  *.  One  who  relates  tales  or 
stories. 

Tale-tellers,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  are  hired  to 
tell  stories  of  giants  and  enchanters,  to  lull  people 
asleep. — Guardian,  no.  42. 

The  minstrels  are  named  separately  from  the 
gestours  or  taletellers. — T.  Warton,  History  of  Eng- 
lish Poetry,  ii.  174. 

Talion.  s.  [Lat.  talio.]  Law  of  retalia- 
tion ;  (lex  talionis).  Rare. 

Crimes  not  capital  were  punished  by  fines,  flagel- 
lation, and  the  law  of  talion,  eye  for  eye. — Geddes, 
Preface  to  his  Translation  of  the  Bible,  p.  xv. 

Talisman,  s.  [Arabic ;  the  older  form  being 
T  e  1  e  s  m,  whence  telesmatic,  q.  v.  ]  Magical 
character ;  charm ;  word  of  power ;  pass- 
word ;  amulet. 

If  the  physicians  would  forbid  us  to  pronounce 
gout,  rheumatism,  and  stone,  would  that  serve  like 
so  many  talismans  to  destroy  the  diseases  V—Surift. 

Of  talismans  and  sigils  knew  the  power, 
And  careful  watch'd  the  planetary  hour.         Pope. 
It  was  not  that  she  fear'cl  the  very  worst : 

His  grace  was  an  enduring,  married  man, 
And  was  not  likely  all  at  once  to  burst 

Into  a  scene,  and  swell  the  clients'  clan 
Of  Doctors'  Commons :  but  she  dreaded  first 

The  magic  of  her  grace's  talisman, 
And  next  a  quarrel  (as  he  seem'd  to  fret) 
With  Lord  Augustus  Fitz-Plantagenet. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  xiv.  62. 

Talismanlc.  adj.     Magical. 

The  figure  of  a  heart  bleeding  upon  an  altar,  or 
held  in  the  hand  of  a  Cupid,  has  always  been  looked 
upon  as  talismanick  in  dresses  of  this  nature. — Ad- 
dison. 

Talk.  v.  n.  [A.S.  talian  =  reckon  ;  Danish, 
tale  =  speak  :  the  -k  is  not  accounted  for.] 

1.  Speak  familiarly;  not  in  set  speeches; 
converse. 


TALK 

Mention  the  king  of  Spain,  he  talks  very  notably 
but  if  you  go  out  of  the  Gazette,  vou  dron  him 


Addison. 


ette,  you  drop  him^ 


2.  Prattle  ;  speak  impertinently. 


Of  purity. 


Hypocrites  austerely  talk 


The  children  of  thy  people  still  are  talking  against 
thee. — Ezekiel,  xxxiii.  30. 

I  will  buy  with  you,  sell  with  you,  talk  with  you ; 
but  I  will  not  eat  with  you. — Shakespear,  Merchant 
of  Venice,  i.  3. 

Now  is  this  vice's  dagger  become  a  squire,  and 
talks  as  familiarly  of  John  of  Gaunt,  as  if  he  had 
been  sworn  brother  to  him  ;  and  he  never  saw  him 
but  once.— Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iii.  2. 

Here  free  from  court-compliances  he  walks, 
And  with  himself,  his  best  adviser,  talks.       Waller. 

As  God  remembers  that  we  are  but  flesh,  unable 
to  bear  the  nearer  approaches  of  divinity,  and  so 
talks  with  us  as  once  with  Moses  through  a  cloud; 
so  he  forgets  not  that  he  breathed  into  us  breath  of 
life,  a  vital  active  spirit. — Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of 
Christian  Piety. 


f  purity.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  744 

My  heedless  tongue  has  talk'd  away  this  life. 
r,      .  j  Howe,  Jane  Shore 

Consider  well  the  time  when  Petavius  first  begai 
to  talk  in  that  manner.— Bishop  Waterland. 

3.  Give  account. 

The  crystalline  sphere,  whose  balance  weighs 
The  trepidation  talk'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  482 

T"6,  natural  hlstones  of  Switzerland  talk  mucho 
the  fall  of  these  rocks,  and  the  great  damage  dom 
— Addison. 

We  will  consider  whether  Adam  had  any  such 
heir  as  our  author  talks  of.— Locke. 

4.  Speak  ;  reason  ;  confer. 

Let  me  talk  with  thee  of  thy  judgements.— -Jere 
miati,  xn.  1.J 

Will  ye  speak  wickedly  for  God,  and  talk  deceit 
fully  for  him  ?— Job,  xiii.  7. 

It  is  a  difficult  task  to  talk  to  the  purpose,  and  to 
put  life  and  perspicuity  into  our  discourses.— 
Collier,  Essays,  Of  Pride. 

Talking  over  the  things  which  you  have  read  with 
your  companions  fixes  them  upon  the  mind. — 
Watts. 

Talk.  .v. 

1.  Oral  conversation  ;    fluent  and  familiar 
speech. 

How  can  he  get  wisdom  that  driveth  oxen,  is 
occupied  in  their  labours,  and  whose  talk  is  of  bul 
locks  ?—Ecclesiasticus,  xxxviii.  25. 

We  do  remember ;  but  our  argument 
Is  all  too  heavy  to  admit  much  talk. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  v.  2 

Perceiving  his  soldiers  dismayed,  he  forbad  them 
to  have  any  talk  with  the  enemy.— Knolles,  History 
of  the  Turks. 

This  ought  to  weigh  with  those  whose  reading  is 
designed  for  much  talk  and  little  knowledge.  — 
Locke. 

In  various  talk  th'  instructive  hours  they  past, 
Who  gave  the  ball,  or  paid  the  visit  last. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  iii. 

2.  Report;  rumour. 

I  hear  a  talk  up  and  down  of  raising  our  money, 
as  a  means  to  retain  our  wealth,  and  keep  our 
money  from  being  carried  away.— Locke. 

3.  Subject  of  discourse. 

What  delight  to  be  by  such  extoll'd, 
To  live  upon  their  tongues  and  be  their  talk, 
Of  whom  to  be  despised  were  no  small  praise? 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iii.  64. 

Talkative,   adj.     Full  of  talk  ;  loquacious  : 

(a  slightly  disparaging  term). 

If  I  have  held  you  overlong,  lay  hardly  the  fault 
upon  my  old  age,  which  in  its  disposition  is  talka- 
tive.—Sir  P.  Sidney. 

This  may  prove  an  instructive  lesson  to  the  dis- 
affectiye,  not  to  build  hopes  on  the  talkative  zealots 
of  their  party. — Addison. 

I  am  ashamed  I  cannot  make  a  quicker  progress 
in  the  French,  where  everybody  is  courteous  and 
talkative.— Id. 

The  coxcomb  bird  so  talkative  and  grave, 
That  from  his  cage  cries  cuckold,  whore,  and  knave ; 
Though  many  a  passenger  he  rightly  call, 
You  hold  him  no  philosopher  at  all. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  i.  5. 

Talkativeness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Talkative;  loquacity;  garrulity;  ful- 
ness of  prate. 

We  call  this  talkativeness  a  feminine  vice ;  but  he 
that  shall  appropriate  loquacity  to  women,  may 
perhaps  sometimes  need  to  light  Diogenes's  candle 
to  seek  a  man.— Dr.  H.  More,  Government  of  the 
Tongue. 

Learned  women  have  lost  all  credit  by  their  im- 
pertinent talkativeness  and  conceit.— Swift. 
Talker,  s. 

1.  One  who  talks. 

Let  me  give  for  instance  some  of  those  writers 
or  talkers  who  deal  much  in  the  words  Nature  or 
Fate.— Watts. 

Bolingbroke  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  orators 
and  talkers,  and  in  every  species  of  mere  cleverness 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  figures.— Craik,  His- 
tory of  English  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  248. 

2.  Loquacious  person  ;  prattler. 

Keep  me  company  but  two  years, 
Thou  shalt   not  know  the  sound  of  thine  own 

tongue. — 
Farewell,  I  '11  grow  a  talker  for  this  gear. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 
If  it  were  desirable  to  have  a  child  a  jnore  brisk 
talker,  ways  might  be  found  to  make  him  so;  but  a 
wise  father  had  rather  his  son  should  be  useful  when 
a  man,  than  pretty  company.— Locke,  Thoughts  on 
Education. 
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3.  Boaster;  bragging  fellow. 

The  greatest  talkers  in  the  days  of  peace  have 
been  the  most  pusillanimous  in  tne  day  of  temnta- 
tion.— Jeremy  Taylor. 

Talking:,  verbal  abs.    Oral  conversation. 

Neither  fllthiness,  nor  foolish  talking,  nor  jesting 

which  are  not  convenient.— JBphesians,  v.  4. 

Tall.  adj.     [  ?  Fr.  faille  =  cut,   figure:    the 

German  toll  =  mad,  but  which  might  also 

mean  lusty,  &c.,  is  the  English  dull.     The 

origin  of  the  word  is  by  no  means  certain.] 

1.  High  in  stature. 

Bring  me  word  how  tall  she  is. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  5. 
Two  of  far  nobler  shape, 
Erect  and  tall.  Milton,  Paradite  Lost,  ir.  287. 

2.  High;  lofty. 

Winds  rush'd  abroad 

From  the  four  hinges  of  the  world,  and  fell 
On  the  vext  wilderness,  whose  tallest  pines, 
Though  rooted  deep  as  high,  and  sturdiest  oaks, 
Bow^d  their  stiff  necks. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iv.  414. 

3.  Sturdy;  lusty;  bold;  spirited;  courageous. 

I'll  swear  thou  art  a  tall  fellow  of  thy  hands,  and 
that  thou  wilt  not  be  drunk;  but  I  know  thou  art 
no  tall  fellow  of  thy  hands,  and  that  thou  wilt  be 
drunk ;  but  I  would  thou  wouldst  be  a  tall  fellow 
of  thy  hands.— Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  v.  2. 

Spoke  like  a  tall  fellow,  that  respects  his  reputa- 
tion.—Id.,  Richard  III.  i.  4. 

He  manned  it  [his  castle]  with  a  very  great 
number  of  tall  soldiers.  —  Bacon,  History  of  the 
Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

I  know  your  spirit  to  be  tatt;  pray,  be  not  vexed. 
— Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Cupid's  Revenge. 

Tillage,  s.      [Fr.   taillage.]     Impost;   ex- 
cise. 

The  people  of  Spain  were  better  affected  unto 
Philip  than  to  Ferdinando,  because  he  had  imposed 
upon  them  many  taxes  and  tdttages.— Bacon  His- 
tory of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

The  king,  at  the  request  of  the  same,  in  ease  of 
his  people,  grants  that  the  commissions  lately  made 
to  certain  persons  assigned  to  set  tallages  on  cities, 
towns,  and  demesnes  throughout  England  shall  be 
immediately  repealed ;  and  that  in  time  to  come  he 
will  not  set  sucn  tallage,  except  as  it  has  been  done 
in  the  time  of  his  ancestors,  and  as  he  may  reason- 
ably Ao—HaUam,  View  of  the  State  of  Europe 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  pt.  iii.  ch.  viii. 
Tallage.  ».  a.  Lay  an  impost  on. 

Edward  I.  tallaged  his  demesnes  very  heavily,  by 
commissioners  of  his  own.— Bishop  Ellys,  Tracts  on 
Liberty,  p.  67 :  1765. 

Tallboy.  *.  Long  upright  glass  for  drink- 
ing. Obsolete. 

She  then  ordered  some  cups,  goblets,  and  tall-boys 
of  gold,  silver  and  crystal  to  be  brought,  and  invited 
us  to  drink.— Ozell,  Translation  of  Rabelais,  b.  v. 
ch.xliii.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Taiiman.  s.  False  dice  so  made  as  to  throw 
the  high  numbers :  (opposed  to  lowman). 

Here  'a  fulloms  and  gourds,  here's  tollmen  and 
low-men.— Nobody  and  Somebody.  (Nares  by  H. 
and  W.) 

Taiiness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Tall ; 
height  of  stature ;  procerity. 

An  hideous  giant,  horrible  and  high, 
That  with  his  talness  seem'd  to  threat  the  sky. 

Spenser. 

The  eyes  behold  so  many  naked  bodies,  as  for 
talness  of  stature  could  hardly  be  equalled  in  any 
country.— Sir  J.  Hayward. 

Talion.  *.     Tallboy.    Rare. 
Charge  the  pottles  and  the  gallons, 

And  bring  the  hogshead  in, 
We  '11  begin  with  a  talion, 
A  brimmer  to  the  kin*. 

Ballad,  The  Courtin>»  Health. 
(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Tallow,  s.  [German,  talg.]  Mutton  fat  as 
prepared  for  making  candles. 

She's  the  kitchen  wench,  and  all  grease ;  and  I 
know  not  what  use  to  put  her  to,  but  to  make  a 
lamp  of  her,  and  run  from  her  by  her  own  light.  I 
warrant  her  rags,  and  the  tallow  in  them,  will  burn 
a  Lapland  v/intor.—Shaketpear,  Comedy  of  Errors, 
iii.  2. 

The  new  world  is  stocked  with  such  store  of  kine 
and  bulls,  brought  hither  out  of  Europe  since  the 
first  discovery,  that  the  Spaniards  kill  thousands 
of  them  yearly,  for  their  tallow  and  hides  only. — 
Heylin. 

Snuff  the  candles  close  to  the  tallow,  which  will 
make  them  run.— Swift. 

The  tallow  of  the  ox  consists  of  seventy-six  parts 
of  stearine,  and  twenty-five  of  oleine;  that  of  the 
sheep  contains  somewhat  more  stearine.— Ure,Dic- 
tionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 
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Tallow,  v.  a.    Grease ;  smear  with  tallow. 
Tallowed,  part.  adj.    Greased  with  tallow. 
Now  fletes  the  tallowed  keel. 

Lord  Surrey,  Translation  of  the  Fourth 
Book  of  the  ^Eneid, 

T&liowchandler.  s.  One  who  makes  candles 
of  tallow,  not  of  wax. 

Nastiness,  and  several  nasty  trades,  as  tallow- 
chandlers,  butchers,  and  neglect  of  cleansing  o 
gutters,  are  great  occasions  of  a  plague.— £WMI 
On  the  Plague. 
Tallowcoloured.  adj.     Tallow-faced. 

The  drops  stood  on  his  brow  from  haste  and  toi 
but  his  check  was  still  pale  and  tallow-coloured  & 
before;  najr.  what  seemed  stranger,  his  very  hair 
when  he  raised  his  head,  hung  down  on  eithe 
cheek  as  straight  and  sleek  and  undisturbed  as  i 
was  when  we  first  introduced  him  to  our  readers 
seated  at  his  quiet  and  humble  desk.— Sir  W.  Scott 
The  Fortunes  of  Nigel, 

Tallowfaced.  adj.  Having  a  pale,  sickly 
complexion. 

Every  lover  admires  his  mistress,  though  she  b 
deformed,  wrinkled,  pimpled,  tallow-faced.— Bur 
ton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  524. 

Tally.  ».     [Fr.  tailler  =  to  cut.] 

1.  Stick  notched  or  cut  in  conformity  to  an- 
other stick,  and  used  to  keep  accounts  by. 

So  right  his  judgement  was  cut  fit, 
And  made  a  tally  to  his  wit. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  iii.  2,  895 

The  only  talents  in  esteem  at  present  are  those  o 
Exchange- Alley ;  one  tally  is  worth  a  grove  of  bays 
— Garth. 

Have  you  not  seen  a  baker's  maid 
Between  two  equal  panniers  sway'd  ? 
Her  tallies  useless  he  and  idle, 
If  placed  exactly  in  the  middle. 

Prior,  Alma,  ii.  214. 

2.  Anything  made  to  suit  another. 

80  suited  in  their  minds  and  persons. 
That  they  were  framed  the  tallies  for  each  other : 
If  any  alien  love  had  interposed, 
It  must  hare  been  an  eyesore  to  beholders. 

Dryden 

Tally,  v.  a.  Fit ;  suit ;  cut  out,  so  as  to 
answer  anything. 

Nor  sister  either  had,  nor  brother ; 
They  seem'd  just  tally'd  for  each  other. 

Prior,  An  Epitaph 

Tally,  v.  n.    Be  fitted  ;  conform ;  suitable. 
I  found  pieces  of  tiles  that  exactly  tallied  with  th 
channel.— Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 
Tally,  adv.     Stoutly  ;  with  spirit. 

You,  Lodowick, 

That  stand  so  tally  on  your  reputation, 
You  shall  be  he  shall  speak  it. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Captain 
Tallyman,  s.    One  who  sells  for  weekly  or 

monthly  payments. 

Tailysnop.  s.  Shop  at  which  goods  are  sold 
to  customers  who  pay  for  them  by  instal- 
ments. 

Talmud.  *.  [Chaldee.]  Book  containing 
the  Jewish  traditions,  the  rabbinical  con- 
stitutions, and  explications  of  the  Law. 

They  have  this  tradition  in  their  talmud.— Light- 
foot,  Miscellanies,  p.  166. 

Talmudic.  adj.  Belonging  to,  connected 
with,  constituted  by,  the  Talmud. 

These  phrases  are  by  the  great  Broughton  called 
talmudick  Greek,  when  Jewish  and  talmudical 

Talmudlcal.  adj.    Talmudic. 

ra/m«dicaf  sentences  and  phnaes.-Slcinner,  To 
Archbishop  Usher,  Letters,  p.  347. 

Taimudist.  g.  One  well  versed  in  the  Tal- 
mud. 

?&•  J«wi*  fholmudists  take  upon  them  to  deter- 
now  God  spends  his  whole 
•>  of  Melancholy,  p.  2 


the 


Talmndutlo.  adj.    Talmudic. 
" 


Ti>>»«»a.  ••  [Fr.toifler.cut]    Cut  wood. 
Obsolete. 


.  (Xares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Talon.,.     [Fr.]    Claw  of  a  bird  of  prey. 
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It  may  be  tried  whether  birds  may  not  be  made  to 
have  greater  or  longer  talons— Bacon,  Natural  and 
Experimental  History. 

Upward  the  noble  bird  directs  his  wing, 
And  towering  round  his  master's  earth-born  foes, 
Swift  he  collects  his  fatal  stock  of  ire. 
Lifts  his  fierce  talon  high,  and  darts  the  forked  fire. 
Prior,  Ode  to  Queen  Anne. 

Tamarind,  s.  [Lat.  tamarindus.~\  In  Botany 
and  Pharmacy.  Fruit  so  called. 

Lenitives  are  cassia,  tamarinds,  manna.— Wise 
man,  Surgery. 

Purgative  properties  are  . . .  found  in  the  fruit  o 
Cathartocarpus  Fistula  and  Ceratonia  Siliqua,  am 
also  of  the  tamarind,  the  preserved  pulp  of  which 
is  so  well  known  as  a  delicious  confection,  and  in 
the  leaves  of  Poinciana  pulcherrima.  Many  cases 
of  eatable  fruit  occur  in  this  part  of  the  order 
Dialium  indicum,  also  called  the  tamarind  plum 
has  a  pod  formed  with  a  delicate  agreeable  pulp 
much  less  acid  than  the  tamarind.  Two  Codariums 
are  called  brown  and  velvet  tamarinds  in  Sierra 
Leone.— Lindley,  Vegetable  Kingdom. 
Used  adjectivally. 

The  flower  of  the  tamarind-tree  consists  of  severa 
leaves  which  are  so  placed  as  to  resemble  a  papilion- 
aceous one  in  some  measure ;  but  these  expand  cir- 
cularly, from  whose  many-leaved  flower-cup  rises  the 
pointai,  which  afterward  becomes  a  .flat  pod,  con- 
taining many  flat  angular  seeds  surrounded  with  an 
acid  blackish  pulp.— Miller,  Gardener's  Dictionary 
Tamarisk,  s.  Shrub  of  the  genus  Tamarix 

The  flowers  of  the  tamarisk  are  rosaceous.— Miller 
Gardener's  Dictionary. 

Tamarisk  is  a  tree  that  grows  tall,  and  its  wood  is 
medicinal.— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Botanists  are  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  proper 
place,  in  the  Natural  System,  of  the  tamarisk,  thai 
common  but  beautiful  bush,  and  its  allies.— Lindley, 
Vegetable  Kingdom. 

The  tamarisk  will  bear  exposure  to  any  degree  ol 
wind.  The  stems  and  leaves  abound  in  sulphate  of 
soda,  and  a  species  either  closely  allied  to  or  identi- 
cal with  the  common  tamarisk  produces  in  Arabia  a 
substance  considered  by  the  Bedouins  a  great  dainty, 
and  called  by  them  maim  or  rnatina.  In  the  month 
of  June  it  drops  from  the  branches  upon  the  fallen 
twigs  and  leaves,  which  always  cover  the  ground 
beneath  the  tree,  and  being  collected  and  cleaned 
is  eaten  with  bread.  Some  travellers  suppose  this 
substance  to  be  not  an  exudation  from  the  tree,  but 
the  produce  of  an  insect  which  infests  the  tamarisk. 
It  is  said  to  be  most  abundant  in  rainy  seasons. 
—Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Litera- 
ture, and  Art. 

Tambourine,  s.  [Arabic,  tabl= drum, whence 
also  tabour,  timbrel.]  Musical  instrument 
for  percussion ;  small  drum. 

Calliope  with  Muses  moe, 
Soon  as  thy  oaten  pipe  began  to  sound, 
Their  ivory  lutes  and  tamburines  forego. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar. 
The  bells,  pipes,  tabours,  timburines  ring. 

B.  Jonson,  Sad  Shepherd. 
Tame.  adj.     [A.S.  tarn.'] 

1.  Not  wild;  domestic. 

Thales  the  Milesian  said,  That  of  all  wild  beasts  a 
tyrant  is  the  worst,  and  of  all  tame  beasts  a  flatterer. 
— Addison. 

2.  Crushed ;  subdued ;  depressed ;  dejected  ; 
spiritless;  heartless. 

If  you  should  need  a  pin, 
You  could  not  with  more  tame  a  tongue  desire  it. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  2. 
And  now  their  pride  and  mettle  is  asleep, 
Their  courage  with  hard  labour  tame  and  dull. 

Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iv.  3. 
A  most  poor  man,  made  tame  to  fortune's  blows, 
w  ho,  by  the  art  of  known  and  feeling  sorrows, 
Am  pregnant  to  good  pity.        Id.,  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

Praise  him,  each  savage  furious  beast, 
That  on  his  stores  do  daily  feast; 
And  you,  tame  slaves  of  the  laborious  plough, 
Your  weary  knees  to  your  Creator  bow. 
,    o   .  .  ,  Lord  Roscommon. 

3.  Spiritless;  unanimated:  (as,  a  tame  poem; 
condemned  by  Johnson  as  '  a  low  phrase'). 

Tame.  v.  a.     [A.S.  tamian.~] 
.  Reduce  from  wildness ;    reclaim;   make 
gentle. 

Those  that  tame  wild  horses, 
Pace  'em  not  in  their  hands  to  mRke  'em  gentle  • 
But  stop  their  mouths  with  stubborn  bits. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  v.  2. 
2.  Subdue ;  crush ;  depress  ;  conquer. 
If  the  heavens  do  not  their  visible  spirits 
Send  quickly  down  to  tame  these  vile  offences, 
Humanity  must  perforce  prey  on  itself. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  2. 
A  puling  cuckold  would  drink  up 
The  lees  and  dregs  of  a  flat  tamed  piece. 

Id.,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  1. 
They  cannot  tame 
Or  overcome  their  riches ;  not  by  making 
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Baths,  orchards,  fish-pools,  letting  in  of  seas 
Here,  and  then  there  forcing  them  out  again. 

S.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy. 
A  race  unconquer'd,  by  their  clime  made  bold, 
The  Caledonians,  arm'd  with  want  and  cold, 
Have,  by  a  fate  indulgent  to  your  fame, 
Been  from  all  ages  kept  for  you  to  tame. 

Waller,  Panegyric  to  my  Lord  Protector. 
Tameable,  adj.     Capable  of  being  tamed. 

Ganzas  are  supposed  to  be  great  fowls,  of  a  strong 
flight,  and  easily  tameable ;  divers  of  which  may  bo 
so  brought  up  as  to  join  together  in  carrying  the 
weight  of  a  man.— Bishop  Wilkins. 
Tameless,  adj.    Wild ;  untamed.     Rare. 
The  tameless  steed  could  well  his  waggon  wield. 
Bishop  Hall,  Satires,  ii.  I. 

Tamely,    adv.      In   a  tame  manner;    not 
wildly ;  meanly];  spiritlessly. 

True  obedience,  of  this  madness  cured, 
Stoop  tamely  to  the  foot  of  majesty. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  2. 
What  courage  tamely  could  to  death  consent, 
And  not  by  striking  first  the  blow  prevent  ? 

Dryden. 

Once,  but  in  vain,  a  champion  of  renown, 
So  tamely  can  you  bear  the  ravish'd  crown  ? 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  j&neid,  v.  517. 
Has  he  given  way  P 
Did  he  look  tamely  on,  and  let  them  pass  P 

Addison,  Cato. 

Can  you  love  and  reverence  your  prelate,  whom 
you  tamely  suffer  to  be  abused  P— Swift. 
Tameness.      s.      Attribute     suggested    by 
Tame;  want  of  spirits  ;  timidity. 

Such  a  conduct  must  appear  rather  like  tameness 
than  beauty,  and  expose  his  authority  to  insults.— 


Tamer.  *.      One  who  tames ;    conqueror  ; 
subduer. 

He,  great  tamer  of  all  human  art, 
Duluess !  whose  good  old  cause  I  yet  defend.   Pope. 
Tamlne.    s.      Woven   stuff  so  called.     See 
Thames  (on  fire). 

The  men  were  apparelled  after  their  fashion ;  their 
stockings  were  of  famine,  or  of  cloth  serge,  of  white, 
black,  scarlet,  or  some  other  ingrained  colour. — 
Ozell,  Translation  of  Rabelais,  b.  i.  ch.  Ivi.  (Nares 
by  H.  and  W.) 

Tamkln.  s.    Tampion. 

Tammy,  s.    See  Thames  (on  fire). 

Tamper,  v.  n.     [  ?  temper.] 

1.  Be  busy  with  physic. 

"I'is  in  vain 

To  tamper  with  your  crazy  brain, 
Without  trepanning  of  your  skull 
As  often  as  the  moon's  at  full. 

Sutler,  Hudibras,  Epistle  to  Sidrophel. 

2.  Meddle;  have   to  do   without  fitness  or 
necessity;  trifle. 

'Tis  dangerous  tampering  with  a  muse, 
The  profit's  small,  and  you  have  much  to  lose. 

Lord  Roscommon. 

Earl  Waltheof,  being  overtaken  with  wine,  en- 
gaged in  a  conspiracy ;  but  repenting  next  morning, 
repaired  to  the  king,  and  discovered  the  whole  mat- 
ter :  notwithstanding  which  he  was  beheaded  upon 
the  defeat  of  the  conspiracy,  for  having  but  thus 
far  tampered  in  it. — Addison,  Freeholder. 

3.  Deal ;  practice  secretly. 

Others  tamper'd 
For  Fleetwood,  Desborough,  and  Lambert. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  iii.  2,  269. 
Tampering,  verbal  abs.     Trifling. 

That  key  of  knowledge,  which  should  give  us 
entrance  into  the  recesses  of  religion,  is  by  so  much 
tampering  and  wrenching  made  useless.— Dr.  H. 
More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

He  tried  washes  to  bring  him  to  a  better  com- 
plexion, but  there  was  no  good  to  be  done ;  the  very 
tampering  cast  him  into  a  disease.— (Sir  R.  L' Es- 
trange. 

Tamping,  s.    See  extract. 

Tamping  is  a  term  used  by  miners  to  express  the 
filling  up  of  the  hole  which  they  have  bored  in  a  rock, 
for  the  purpose  of  blasting  it  with  gunpowder. — 
Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Tampion,  s.    [Fr.  tampon.]    Stopper  ;  stop- 
ple ;  bung. 
Tan.  v.  a. 

1.  Impregnate  or  imbue  with  bark. 

A  human  skull  covered  with  the  skin,  having  been 
buried  in  some  limy  soil,  was  tanned  or  turned  into 
a  kind  of  leather.— Grew,  Museum. 

Black  cattle  produce  tallow,  hides,  and  beef;  but 
the  greatest  part  of  the  hides  are  exported  raw  for 
want  ofbark  to  tan  them.— Swift. 

2.  Imbrown  by  the  sun. 

His  face  all  tann'd  with  scorching  sunny  ray, 
As  he  had  travell'd  many  a  sunny  day 
Through  broiling  sands  of  Araby  and  Ind.  Spenser. 
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Tan.  adj.  [see  extract  from  Cotgrave.] 
Brown ;  of  the  colour  of  tan  :  (common 
with  black,  in  description  of  dogs). 

Several  beautiful  black  and  tan  spaniels  of  the  breed 
of  KingCharles  the  Second  were  reposing  near  him  on 
velvet  cushions,  with  a  haughty  luxuriousness  which 
would  have  become  the  beauties  of  the  merry  mo- 
narch.— B.  Disraeli,  Sybil. 

Tan,  the  bark  of  the  young  oak, . . .  also  as  talwn, 
also  as  tarn  . . .  tanee,  tanned  . . .  tannee,  to  tanne 
. . .  tanne,  m.,  -£e,  f.,  tawney ;  also  duskie,  swart, 
sallow.      Mastlves  tannees;    ougly  or  ill-coloured 
bitches,  fell  and  ill-favoured  queanes. — Cotgrave. 
Tandem,    s.     [Lat.  =  at  length.]      Fanciful 
name  given  to  a  two-wheeled  vehicle  when 
drawn  by  two  horses,  one  of  which  is  in 
front  of  the  other. 

The  Duke  of  St.  James's  now  got  on  rapidly,  and 
also  found  sufficient  time  for  his  boat,  his  tandem, 
and  his  toilette. — B.  Disraeli,  The  Young  Duke, 
b.  i.  ch.  ii. 

Tang.  s.  [?  twang,  the  sense  originally  im- 
pressed being  that  of  hearing :  hence,  sa- 
vour, flavour,  feeling  generally.] 

1.  Strong  taste  ;  taste  left  in  the  mouth. 

Seasoning  matters  otherwise  distasteful  and  in- 
sipid with  an  unusual  and  thence  grateful  tang. — 
Barrow,  Sermons,  vol.  i.  serm.  xiv. 

Sin  taken  into  the  soul  is  like  a  liquor  poured 
into  a  vessel;  so  much  of  it  as  it  fills  it  also  seasons : 
— so  that  although  the  body  of  the  liquor  should  be 
poured  out  again,  yet  still  it  leaves  that  tang  behind 
it.— South,  Sermons,  ii.  368. 

It  is  strange  that  the  soul  should  never  once  recal 
over  any  of  its  pure  native  thoughts,  before  it  bor- 
rowed anything  from  the  body ;  never  bring  into 
the  waking  man's  view  any  other  ideas  but  what 
have  a  tang  of  the  cask,  and  derive  their  original 
from  that  union. — Locke. 

2.  Relish ;  taste. 

There  was  not  the  least  tang  of  religion,  which  is 
indeed  the  worst  affectation,  in  any  thing  he  said  or 
did.— Bishop  Atterbury. 

3.  Something   that  leaves  a  sting  or  pain 
behind  it. 

She  had  a  tongue  with  a  tang, 
Would  cry  to  a  sailor,  go  hang. 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  ii.  2,  song. 

4.  Sound;  tone. 

There  is  a  pretty  affectation  in  the  Allemain,  which 
gives  their  speech  a  different  tang  from  ours. — 
Holder,  Elements  of  Speech,  p.  78. 

Tangr.  v.  n.     Ring  with. 

Be  opposite  with  a  kinsman,  surly  with  #ie  ser- 
vants ;  let  thy  tongue  tang  arguments  of  state ;  put 
thyself  into  the  trick  of  singularity.— Shakespear, 
Twelfth  Night,  ii.  5,  letter. 

Tang-,  s.  [Swedish.]  Kind  of  seaweed ; 
tangle. 

Calling  it  the  sea  of  weeds,  or  flag,  or  rush,  or  tang. 
— Bishop  Richardson,  Choice  Observations  upon  the 
Old  Testament,  p.  11 :  1655. 

Tangent,  s.  [Lat.  tangens,  -entis,  pres.  part, 
of  tango  =  I  touch.]  In  Geometry.  Right 
line  which  touches  a  curve,  but  does  not 
cut  it  when  produced. 

Nothing  in  this  hypothesis  can  retain  the  planets 
in  their  orbs,  but  they  would  immediately  desert 
them  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sun,  and  vanish 
away  in  tangents  to  their  several  circles  into  the 
mundane  space.— Bentley,  Sermons. 

Tangibility,  s.     Quality  of  being  perceived 

by  the  touch. 

Tangible,  adj.  Capable  of  being  touched  ; 
perceptible  by  the  touch. 

Tangible  bodies  have  no  pleasure  in  the  consort  of 
air,  but  endeavour  to  subact  it  into  a  more  dense 
body.— Bacon. 

By  the  touch,  the  tangible  qualities  of  bodies  are 
discerned,  as  hard,  soft,  smooth.— Locke. 

•This  is  an  inference  resting  on  broad  and  tangible 
proofs  accessible  to  all  the  world ;  and  as  such  can- 
not be  overturned,  or  even  impeached,  by  any  of 
those  hypotheses  with  which  metaphysicians  and 
theologians  have  hitherto  perplexed  the  study  of 
past  events.  —  Buckle,  History  of  Civilization  in 
England,  vol.  i.  ch.  L 
Tanglbleness.  *.  Attribute  suggested  by 

Tangible. 

When  only  one  attribute,  neither  variable  in  de- 
gree nor  in  kind,  is  designated  by  the  name,  as,  visi- 
bleness,  tangibleness,  equality,  squareness,  milk- 
whiteness,  then  the  name  can  hardly  be  considered 
general ;  for  though  it  denotes  an  attribute  of  many 
different  objects,  the  attribute  itself  is  always  con- 
ceived as  one,  not  many.— J.  S.  Mill,  System  of  Logic, 
b.  i.  c.  ii.  §  4. 

Tangle,  s.     Tang ;  seaweed.    See  extract. 
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The  young  stalks  of  Laminaria  digitata  and  sac- 
charina  are  eaten  under  the  name  of  tangle. — 
Lindley,  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

Tangle,  v.  a.     Entangle. 

1.  Implicate;  knit  together. 

•2.  Ensnare ;  entrap. 

She  means  to  tangle  mine  eyes  too. 
'Tis  not  your  inky  brows,  your  black  silk  hair, 
Your  bugle  eye-balls,  nor  your  cheek  of  cream. 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  iii.  5. 
I  do,  quoth  he,  perceive 
My  king  is  tangled  in  affection  to 
A  creature  of  the  queen's,  lady  Anne  Bullen. 

Id.,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 
You  must  lay  lime  to  tangle  her  desires 
By  wailful  sonnets,  whose  composed  rhimes 
Shall  be  full  fraught  with  serviceable  vows. 

id.,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  2. 
If  thou  retire,  the  dauphin,  well  appointed, 
Stands  with  the  snares  of  war  to  tangle  thee. 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iv.  1. 
Now  ly'st  victorious 
Among  thy  slain,  self-kill'd, 
Not  willingly,  but  tangled  in  the  fold 
Of  dire  necessity.      Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  1663. 

Skill'd  to  retire,  and  in  retiring  draw 
Hearts  after  them,  tangled  in  amorous  nets. 

Id.,  Paradise  Regained,  ii.  161. 
With  subtile  cobweb  cheats, 
They  're  catch'd  in  knotted  law-like  nets ; 
In  which  when  once  they  are  embrangled, 
The  more  they  stir,  the  more  they  're  tangled. 

Butler,  Hudibras. 
3.  Embroil;  embarrass. 

When  my  simple  weakness  strays, 
Tangled  in  forbidden  ways  : 
He,  my  shepherd  1  is  my  guide, 
He 's  before  me,  on  my  side.  Crashaw. 

Clear-headed  friend,  whose  joyful  scorn 
Edged  with  sharp  laughter,  cuts  atwain 
The  knots  that  tangle  human  creeds, 
The  wounding  cords  that  bind  and  strain 

The  heart  until  it  bleeds.       Tennyson,  To . 

Tangle,  s.  Knot  of  things  interwoven  in 
one  another,  or  different  parts  of  the  same 
thing  perplexed ;  entanglement. 

He  leading  swiftly  roll'd_ 
In  tangles,  and  made  intricate  seem  straight, 
To  mischief  swift.       Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iz.  631. 

Sport  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade, 
Or  with  the  tangles  of  Nesera's  hair. 

Id.,  Lycidas,  68. 

Tangled,  part.  adj.    Entangled. 
The  blind  mazes  of  this  tangled  wood. 

Milton,  Comus,  181. 

Tanist.  *.  [Gaelic,  tdnaise,  tdnaisteJ]  Chief 
(elected)  of  an  Irish  sept  or  clan. 

Presently  after  the  death  of  any  of  their  captains, 
they  assemble  themselves  to  chuse  another  in  his 
stead,  and  nominate  commonly  the  next  brother, 
and  then  next  to  him  do  they  chuse  next  of  the 
blood  to  be  tanist,  who  shall  next  succeed  him  in 
the  said  captaiury. — Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of 
Ireland. 

Any  one  of  the  reigning  family  might  succeed  the 
chief.  The  heir  apparent  was  nominated  by  election 
among  the  tribe  in  the  chief's  lifetime,  and  called 
tanist.  Among  the  strange  principles  of  tanistry 
was  one  that  no  man  could  bind  his  successor. — 
C.  H.  Pearson,  The  Early  and  Middle  Ages  of  Eng- 
land, ch.  xxx. 

Tanistry.  s.    [Gaelic,  tanaisteachd.']   System 
i     of  elective  chieftainship. 

The  Irish  hold  their  lands  by  tanistry,  which  is 
no  more  than  a  personal  estate  for  his  life-time  that 
is  tanist,  bv  reason  he  is  admitted  thereunto  by 
election.— Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

If  the  Irish  be  not  permitted  to  purchase  estates 
of  freeholds,  which  might  descend  to  their  children, 
must  they  not  continue  their  custom  of  tanistry  f 
which  makes  all  their  possessions  uncertain.— Sir 
J.  Davies,  Discourse  on  the  State  of  Ireland. 

By  the  Irish  custom  of  tanistry,  the  chieftains  of 
every  country,  and  the  chief  of  every  sept,  had  no 
longer  estate  than  for  life  in  their  chieferies ;  and 
when  their  chieftains  were  dead,  their  sons,  or  next 
heirs,  did  not  succeed  them,  but  their  tanists,  who 
were  elective,  and  purchased  their  elections  by 
strong  hand.— Ibid. 

Tank.  s.  [Fr.  and  Portuguese,  tanque ; 
?  from  Hindustani.]  Large  cistern  or  basin. 

I  saw  a  tank  or  magazine  of  water,  a  very  stately 
work  indeed.— Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of  some 
Years'  Travels  into  Africa  and  the  Great  Asia,  p.  43. 

Handle  your  pruning  knife  with  dexterity ;  go 
tightly  to  your  business :  you  have  cost  me  much, 
and  must  earn  it :  here's  plentiful  provision, rascal ; 
salading  in  the  garden,  and  water  in  the  tank ;  and 
in  holy  days,  the  licking  of  a  platter  of  rice  when 
you  deserve  it.—Dryden,  Don  Sebastian. 

Baillie's  detachment  was  destroyed.  Slunro  was 
forced  to  abandon  his  baggage, to  fling  his  guns  into 
the  tanks,  and  to  save  himself  by  a  retreat  wlncn 
might  be  called  a  flight.— Macaulay,  Critical  and 
Historical  Essays,  Wurren  Hastings. 
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The  tank  consisted  of  a  rectangular  zinc  framing, 
twenty  inches  long  by  thirteen  broad,  and  twenty- 
one  in  depth,  having  slate  cemented  into  it  at  the 
bottom  and  sides,  and  being  glazed  at  the  back  and 
front. . . .  The  bottom  of  the  tank  was  covered,  for 
about  two  inches,  with  a  mixture  of  sandy  loam  and 
gravel,  into  which  several  plants  of  the  Yallisucria 
spiralis,  the  vegetable  member  of  the  arrangement, 
were  inserted.  .  .  .  The  tank  was  loosely  covered 
with  a  plate  of  glass,  so  aa  to  allow  of  a  free  admis- 
sion of  the  external  air,  and  at  the  same  time  keep 
out  a  great  deal  of  the  soot  and  dust  of  the  I/ondon 
atmosphere  and  impede  th«  too  rapid  evaporation 
of  the  water.  As  the  Trichomanes  were  stated  to 
delight  in  shade,  a  thin  muslin  blind  was  placed 
over  the  covering  glass. — Warington,  On  Altera- 
tion of  Carbonate-of-Lime,  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Society,  December  5, 1867. 

Tankard,     s.       [N.Fr.  tanquard.]       Large 
vessel  with  a  cover,  for  strong  drink. 

Hath  his  tankard  touch'd  your  brain  P 
Sure  they're  fall'n  asleep  again.  B.  Jonton. 

Marius  was  the  first  who  drank  out  of  a  silver 
tankard,  after  the  manner  of  Bacchus. — Arbuthnot, 
Tables  of  ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

When  any  calls  for  ale,  fill  the  largest  tankard 
cup  top  full.— Swift. 

Taming,  s.    One  tanned  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun. 

The  king 

Hath  not  deserved  my  service,  nor  your  loves ; 
Who  find  in  my  exile  the  want  of  breeding, 
The  certainty  of  this  hard  life ;  aye  hopeless 
To  have  the  courtesy  your  cradle  promised, 
But  to  be  still  hot  summer's  tanlings,  and 
The  shrinking  slaves  of  winter. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  iv.  4. 

Tanmlll.  s.     Mill  for  breaking  up  bark  for 
tanning. 

The  first  machines  employed  to  squeeze  the  canes, 
were  mills  similar  to  those  which  serve  to  crush 
apples  in  some  cider  districts  or  somewhat  like  tan- 
mills.—  tire,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures, and 
Mines. 

Tanner,  s.   One  who  tans ;  one  whose-trade 
is  to  tan  leather. 

Tanners  use  that  lime  which  is  newly  drawn  out 
of  the  kiln,  and  not  slacked  with  water  or  air.  — 
Moxon,  Mechanical  Exercises. 

The  older  tanners,  who  prided  themselves  on 
producing  a  substantial  article,  were  so  much  im- 
pressed with  the  advantages  of  slowly  impregnating 
skin  with  astringent  matter,  that  they  employ  no 
concentrated  infusion  (ooze)  in  their  pots,  but  stra- 
tified the  skins  with  abundance  of  ground  hark,  and 
covered  them  with  soft  water,  knowing  that  its  ac- 
tive principles  are  very  soluble,  and  that,  by  being 
gradually  extracted,  they  would  penetrate  uniformly 
the  whole  of  the  animal  fibres,  instead  of  acting 
chiefly  upon  the  surface  and  making  brittle  leather, 
as  the  strong  infusions  never  fail  to  do.  In  fact, 
100  pounds  of  skin,  quickly  tanned  in  a  strong  in- 
fusion of  bark,  produce  135  of  leather ;  while  100 
pounds,  slowly  tanned  in  a  weak  infusion,  produce 
only  117i.  This  additional  19i  pounds  weight  in  the 
former  case  serve  merely  to  swell  the  tanner's  bill, 
while  they  deteriorate  his  leather,  and  cause  it  to 
contain  much  less  of  the  textile  animal  solid. 
Leather  thus  highly  charged  with  tannin  is,  more- 
over, so  spongy  as  to  allow  moisture  to  pass  readily 
through  its  pores,  to  the  great  discomfort  and 
danger  of  persons  who  wear  shoes  made  of  it.  That 
the  saving  of  time,  and  the  increase  of  product,  are 
temptations  strong  enough  to  induce  many  modern 
tanners  to  steep  their  skins  in  a  succession  of  strong 
infusions  of  bark,  is  sufficiently  intelligible:  but 
that  any  shoemaker  should  be  so  ignorant  or  so 
foolish  as  to  proclaim  that  his  leather  Is  made  by  a 
process  so  injurious  to  its  quality,  is  unaccountably 
stupid.— Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Mines. 

Tannery.  S. 

1.  Establishment  for  tanning. 

2.  Art,  or  process,  of  tanning. 

Then  Equalisation  of  Weights  and  Measures,  with 
decimal  division;  Institutions,   of  Music  and  or 
much  else:  Institute  in  general;  School  of  Arts, 
School  of  Mars,  .  .  .  Normal  Schools :  amid  such 
Gun-boring,  Altar-burning,  Saltpetre-digging,  and 
miraculous   improvements  in  tannery!—  Carlyle. 
The  French  Revolution,  b.  v.  ch.  vii. 
Tannin,   or   Tannic   acid.    *.      Astringent 
principle  in  certain  vegetable  substances, 
e.g.,  oak  bark,  galls,  &c.,  by  which  the 
change  from  raw  hides  to  leather  is  ef- 
fected. 

Galls  consist  principally  of  three  substances  ; 
tannin  or  tannic acid;  yellow  extractive  ;  and  gallic 
ncirt-  .  .  .  pure  tannin  .  .  .  exists  in  galls  to  the 

amount  of  from  40  to  45  per  cent Tannin,  or 

tannic  acid,  consists  of  carbon  51'56 ;  hydrogen,  4'20 ; 
oxygen,  44'24.— Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufac- 
tures, and  Mines. 

Tanning,  verbal  abs.     Act  of  one  who,  that 
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which,  tans  ;  process  by  which  anything  i 
taniifd;  result  of  such  process. 

1.  Process  of  preparing  leather  with  tan  o 
bark. 

2.  Appearance  or  stain  of  a  brown  colour. 

Diseases  and  distempers,  incident  to  our  faces 
are  industriously  to  be  cured  without  any  though 
or  blaiiif  of  pride;  as  flushings,  redness,  inflamma 
tions,  pimples,  freckles,  ruggedness,  tanning,  an 
the  like.—  Jeremy  Taylor,  Artificial  Handsomeness 
p.  106. 
Tanpickle.  s.  Brine  of  tanning. 

The  charge  to  the  public  was  less  than  it  had  bee 
when  the  reoeU  were  unseaworthy,  when  th 
•ailon  were  riotous,  when  the  food  was  alive  wit 
rermin,  when  the  drink  tasted  like  tanpickle,  an 
when  the  clothes  and  hammocks  were  rotten.  — 
Hacaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  xxiv. 

Tansy.  I. 

1.  Native  plant  of  the  genus  Tanacetum. 

Strong  tantty,  fennel  cool. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  xv 

The  flower  heads  of  Artemisia  cterulescens  ar 
anthelmintic.  .  .  .  The  nature  of  tansy,  Tanacetur 
Tulgare,  U  not  very  different.—  Lindley,  Vegetabl 
Kingdom. 

2.  Pudding  or  cake,  of  which  tansy  forms  a 
principal  part. 

In  the  spring  time  are  made  with  the  leaves 
hereof,  (tansy,)  newly  sprung  up,  and  with  eggs 
cake»  or  tantits.  —  Johnson,   Gerarde't  Herbal 
p.  051:  1633. 

Our  tansies  at  Easter  have  reference  to  the  bitte 
herbs.—  Selden,  Table-Talk. 

Tantaiism.  s.  Condition  like  that  of  Tan 
talus. 

Let  his  banquetings  be  tantalism  ; 
Let  thy  disdain  spurn  the  dissembler  out. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Wit  at  Severa 

Weapons. 

A  lively  representation  of  a  person  lying  under 
the  torments  of  such  a  tantalism,  or  platonick  hell 
—Addison,  Spectator. 

Totalization,  s.  Act  of  tantalizing  ;  state 
of  being  tantalized. 

Roiinante's  pains  and  tantalizations,  in  this 
night's  round,  were  more  irksome  to  the  beast  than 
all  his  other  outridings  ;  which  were  ever,  though 
somewhat  long  first,  gratified  with  the  welcome 
w»t  of  an  inn.—Gayton,  festivout  Notet  on  Don 
Qi(uoto,p.253:  1653. 

Juan,  undecided 
Amongst  the  paths  of  being  '  taken  in,' 

Above  the  ice  had  like  a  skaiter  glided: 
When  tired  of  play,  he  flirted  without  sin 

With  some  of  those  fair  creatures  who  have  prided 
Tbem»elve«  on  innocent  tantalization, 
And  bate  all  rice  except  its  reputation. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  xii.  25. 

Tantalize,  v.  a.  [from  Tantalus,  whose 
punishment  was  to  starve  among  fruits 
and  water  which  he  could  not  touch.]  Tor- 
ment by  the  show  of  pleasures  which  cannot 
be  reached. 

Thy  vain  desires,  at  strife 
Within  themselves,  have  tantalized  thy  life. 

The  maid  once  sped  was  not  suffered  to  tantalize 
the  male  part  of  the  commonwealth.—  Addison 

•  if    .     tSn^li^.}^'  my  lord-'  8aid  the  queen— 
.aster  Philip  Sidney  is,  we  know,  a  minion  of  the 
Me«,  and  we  are  pleased  it  should  be  so.    Valour 
••to  more  advantage  than  when  united 
with  the  true  taste  and  love  of  letters.    But  surely 
lome  others  among  our  young  courtiers 
who  can  recollect  what  your  lordship  has  forgotten 
'- 


*         9S^n-'- 


Tantalizer.  «.    One  who  tantalizes. 

I  made,  however,  no  discovery  of  my  determina- 
tion to  thU  fair  tantalizer  ;  willing  to  allow  ™™1 

IB  merit  of  so  generous  an  interference  with  her 
gr«rt  friends  on  my  behalf.-  Wakejleld,  Memoirs, 

Tantalizing;,  part.  adj.  Irritating,  or  tor- 
menting, after  the  manner  of  the  irritation 
or  torment  under  which  Tantalus  suffered 

Can  Egypt's  Almas—  tantalising  group- 
Columbia  s  caperers  to  the  warlike  whoop— 
CM  aught  from  cold  Kamschatka  to  Cape  Horn 

Hth  \\  altz  compare,  or  after  Waltz  be  borne  ? 


t  on 


r  WM  *,oi5g  ,on  in  thU)  tantalizing 
"  "  ' 
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Tantalum,  s.    Metal  so  called;  considered 

tobeColumbium  under  another  name. 
Tantamount,  adj.     [Fr.]     Equivalent. 

God  hath  inserted  it  into  our  reasonable  natures ; 
or  by  his  providence  hath  conveyed  it  into  the 
minds  of  aft  men,  which  is  tantamount  unto  it.— 
Glanville,  Sermons,  p.  286. 

If  it  be  said  the  Apostles  did  ordain  presbyters  in 
every  city  it  is  true,  but  not  sufficient,  for  so  they 
ordained  deacons  at  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  estab- 
lished churches,  and  yet  this  will  not  be  tantamount 
to  an  immediate  divine  institution  for  deacons,  and 
how  can  it  then  be  for  presbyters  f— Jeremy  Taylor, 
Episcopacy  Asserted,  ix.l.  (Ord  MS.) 

No  man  could  be  tried  but  by  a  legal  warrant 
specifying  his  offence ;  and,  by  a  usage  nearly  tanta- 
mount to  constitutional  right,  he  must  be  speedily 
brought  to  trial  by  means  of  regular  sessions  of 
gaol-delivery.— Hattam,  Constitutional  History  of 
England,  en.  i. 

The  Irish  Lords  and  Commons  had  presumed,  not 


but  the  alteration  even  of  a  letter  was  tantamount  to 
a  declaration  of  independence.—  Macaulay,  History 
of  England,  ch.  zziii. 

Tantivy,  .s.  [see  under  Tilly-vally.]  Hunt- 
ing cry  denoting  full  chase  :  (applied  to 
eager,  impetuous  characters  and  actions  ; 
construction,  in  '  ride  tantivy]  i.e.  ride  at  a 
great  speed,  adverbial  '). 

Sir,  I  expected  to  hear  from  you  in  the  language 
of  the  lost  groat,  and  the  prodigal  son,  and  not  in 
such  a  tantivy  of  language  ;  but  I  perceive  your 
communication  is  not  always  Yea,  Yea.—  Cleave- 
land.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Collier  .  .  .  was  a  Tory  of  the  highest  sort,  such  as 
in  the  cant  of  his  age  was  called  a  tantivy.—  Mac- 
aulay, Essays,  Comic  Dramatists  of  the  Restoration. 

Tantrum,  s.    Burst  of  ill-humour  :  (gene- 
rally plural,  as,  '  She  is  in  her  tantrums'). 
Tanyard.  *.     Yard  for  tanning. 
He  was  a  man  as  dusky  as  a  Spaniard, 

Sunburnt  with  travel,  yet  a  portly  figure  ; 

Though  colour'd,  as  it  were,  within  a  tanyard, 

He  was  a  person  both  of  sense  and  vigour. 

Byron,  Beppo,  xxvi. 
Tap.   v.  a.      [Fr.  taper.']      Touch  lightly; 
strike  gently. 

I  hope,  continued  the  stranger,  stroking  down  the 
face  of  his  mule  with  his  left  hand  as  he  was  going 
to  mount  it,  that  you  have  been  kind  to  this  faithful 
slave  of  mine—  it  has  carried  me  and  my  cloak-bag 
continued  he,  tapping  the  mule's  back,  above  six 
hundred  leagues.—  Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  vol.iv. 
ch.i. 

Tap.  v.  a.    [A.S.  tceppan.'}   Pierce  a  vessel  ; 
broach  a  vessel. 

That  blood,  already  like  the  pelican, 
Jiast  thou  tapt  out,  and  drunkenly  caroused. 
T,    ,  Shakespear,  Richard  II.  ii.  1. 

e  has  been  tapping  his  liquors,  while  I  have 
been  spilling  my  blood.—  Addison. 

trnnw*  With  V^S****  tiu  the  tum°ur  becomes 
troublesome,  and  then  tap  it  with  a  lancet.—  Sharv 
ourgery. 

Tap.  *.    Gentle  blow. 

-iS  th&ri?ht  fenci2£  S™06'  tat>  for  %>,and  so 
ir.—  Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  ii.  1. 

•  T1  shlkes  her  fan  with  a  smile.  then  gives  her 
right-hand  woman  a  top  upon  the  shoulder.—  Addi- 
son, spectator. 

As  at  hot  cockles  once  I  laid  me  down 
And  felt  the  weighty  hand  of  many  a  clown 
Uuxoma  gave  a  gentle  tap. 

Gay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Monday.  99 
bo  Huron-leeches,  when  their  patient  lies 
In  feverish  restlessness  with  unclosed  eyes 
Apply  with  gentle  strokes  their  osier  rod    ' 
And  tap  by  tap  invite  the  sleepy  god.  Harte 

Tap.  s.     [A.S.  tceppeJ] 
.  Pipe  at  which  the  liquor  of  a  vessel  is  let 
out. 

A  gentleman  was    inclined  to  the   kniriit  of 


Department  in  a  public-house  or  tavern, 
where  the  liquors  are  drawn. 
rape.  s.     [A.S.  tappe.] 
Narrow  fillet  or  band  of  linen. 

*  foryour  «* 


r,  that  the  prize  shall  be  my  due 
.  Gay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Monday,  37. 

.  Spirituous  or  fermented  drink.     Slana 
They  seem  to  be  linen-drapers  ...  for  I  iu 

talk  about 


TAPE 

As  the  first  element  in  a  compound. 

On  once  a  flock  bed,  but  repair'd  with  straw, 
With  tape-tied  curtains  never  meant  to  draw. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iii.  301. 
Tape-purl,  s.     ?  Purl-edging. 

And  can  you  handle  the  bobbins  well,  good  woman  ? 
Make  statute  lace  P  you  shall  have  my  daughter. — 
And  mine,  to  make  tape-purles  :  can  you  do  it  ? 

Brome,  Squire  and  Concubine :  1659. 

(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Taper.  *.     [A.S.]     Wax  candle  ;  light. 

Get  me  a  taper  in  my  study,  Lucius : 
When  it  is  lighted  come  and  call  me. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Ccesar,  ii.  1. 
My  daughter  and  my  little  son  we  '11  dress 
With  rounds  of  waxen  tapers  on  their  heads, 
And  rattles  in  their  hands.' 

Id.,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  4. 

If  any  snatch  the  pure  taper  from  my  hand,  and 

hold  it  to  the  devil,  he  will  only  burn  his  own 

fingers,  but  shall  not  rob  me  of  the  reward  of  my 

good  intention.— Jeremy  Taylor. 

There  the  fair  light, 

Like  Hero's  taper  in  the  window  placed, 
Such  fate  from  the  malignant  air  did  find, 
As  that  exposed  to  the  boist'rous  wind.         Waller. 
To  see  this  fleet  upon  the  ocean  move 

Angels  drew  wide  the  curtains  of  the  skies ; 
And  heaven,  as  if  there  wanted  lights  above, 
For  tapers  made  two  glaring  comets  rise. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  xvi. 
Turn,  gentle  hermit  of  the  dale, 

And  guide  my  lonely  way 
To  where  yon  taper  cheers  the  vale, 
With  hospitable  ray. 

Goldsmith,  Edwin  and  Angelina. 
Taper,   adj.    Regularly  narrowed  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top  ;  pyramidal ;  conical. 

Her  taper  fingers  and  her  panting  breast ; 
He  praises  all  he  sees. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Transformation 

of  Daphne. 
Used  substantially. 

From  the  beaver  the  otter  differs  in  his  teeth, 
which  are  canine ;  and  in  his  tail,  which  is  feliue,  or 
a  long  taper.— Grew. 

Taper,  v.  n.    Grow  gradually  smaller. 
Taper,  v.  a. 

1.  Make  gradually  smaller. 

2.  Light  with  tapers. 

The  taper'd  choir,  at  the  late  hour  of  prayer, 
Oft  let  me  visit.    Warton,  Pleasures  of  Melancholy. 
Tapering:,   part.  adj.      Growing  gradually 
smaller. 

The  back  is  made  tapering  in  form  of  a  pillar,  the 
lower  vertebres  being  the  broadest  and  largest ;  the 
superior  lesser  and  lesser,  for  the  greater  stability  of 
the  trunk.— Bay. 

Such  be  the  dog, 
With  tapering  tail,  that  nimbly  cuts  the  wind. 

Tickell. 

Taperness.    s.      Attribute     suggested    by 
Taper  ;  state  of  being  taper. 

A  Corinthian  pillar  has  a  relative  beauty,  depen- 
dent on  its  taperness  and  foliage.— Shenstone,  On 
Taste. 

Tapestried,  part.  adj.     Covered  with  ta- 
pestry. 

Mrs.  Chuff  covered  the  drawing-rooms  with  pro- 
digious tapestries,  the  work  of  her   own  hands. 
Mrs.  Sackville  had  a  particular  genius  for  making 
covers  of  tape   or  network   for  these   tapestried 
cushions.— Ttiackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  xlii. 
Tapestry,     s.     [Fr.    tapesterie,     tapisserie, 
tapis;    Lat.  tapetum.]      Cloth  woven  in 
regular  figures. 

In  the  desk 

'I  hat  s  covered  o'er  with  Turkish  tapestry, 
There  is  a  purse  of  ducats. 

Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  1. 
At  prime  they  entered  on  the  Sunday  morn ; 
Rich  tapestry  spread  the  streets,  and  flowers  the 
posts  adorn. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  103. 
Our  room  is  hung  with  tapestry,  in  which  are 
wrought  the  figures  of  the  great  persons  of  the 
family.— Addison. 

I  call  upon  the  spirit  and  humanity  of  my  country 
to  vindicate  the  national  character.  I  invoke  the 
genius  of  the  constitution.  From  the  tapestry  that 
adorns  these  walls,  the  immortal  ancestor  of  this 
noble  lord  frowns  with  indignation  at  the  disgrace 
of  his  country.— Lord  Chatham. 

'As  for  Nelson  Collingwood,'  Sackville  would  say, 
laughing  'we  could  not  do  without  him  in  the 
house.  If  he  did  not  spoil  the  tapestry,  we  should 
be  over-cushioned  in  a  few  months.'- Thackeray, 
Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  xlii. 
Tapestry,  v.  a.  Adorn  with  tapestry. 

Flowers,  with   which  the  earth  is  tapistred.— 
Harmar,  Translation  of  Beza,  p.  263:  1587. 
Some  tap'stried  hall,  or  gilded  bower. 

Sir  W.  Jones,  Palace  of  Fortune. 


TAPE 

Tapet.    s.      [Lat.    tapetia.]      Worked     or  ] 
figured  stuff. 

The  mantles  rent,  wherein  enwrapped  beene 
The  gladsome  groves,  that  now  lay  overthinne ; 
The  tapets  tome,  and  every  tree  down  blowne. 

Sackoille,  Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  induction. 

(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
To  their  work  they  sit,  and  each  doth  chuse 
What  story  she  will  for  her  tapet  take.        Spenser. 

Tapeworm.  s.  Intestinal  worm  of  the  genus 
Tsenia. 

Of  the  order  Cestoidea,  the  members  of  which  in- 
habit the  intestinal  canal,  the  common  tseuia,  or 
tape-worm,  may  be  selected  as  a  typical  example. — 
Dr.  Carpenter,  Principles  of  Physiology,  General 
and  Comparative:  1851. 

Taphouse,  s.     Beer  shop ;  house  for  tip- 
pling ;  house  with  a  tap  or  taproom. 
The  talk  of  drunkards  in  taphouses. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Woman  Hater. 

Many  a  sorry  tapphouse  white  limes  and  glasses 

the  front  towards  the  streete,  and  setts  out  a  costly 

painted  signe.— R.  Junius,  Cure  of  Misprision,  149. 

The  degree  of  a  taphouse  or  a  tavern. — Jeremy 

Taylor,  Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  97. 

Tapioca.  *.  [?  Carib  or  Brazilian.]  Amyla- 
ceous, starchy  product  of  the  root  of  the 
Jatropa  Manihot  (Manihot  utilissima). 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  here,  as  in  so 
many  other  cases,  we  should  find  in  a  very  dan- 
gerous natural  order  such  an  abundant  secretion  of 
starch  as  renders  certain  species  useful  for  food 
when  the  acrid  matter  is  removed.  This  is  most  es- 
pecially the  case  with  the  mandive  plant,  Manihot 
utilissima. ...  Of  this  plant,  the  large  root,  weighing 
as  much  as  thirty  pounds,  is  full  of  venomous  juice, 
which,  if  taken  internally,  produces  death.  The 
roots  are  rasped,  the  pulp  well  bruised,  and  then 
thoroughly  washed,  after  which  the  mash  is  placed 
on  iron  plates  to  be  heated.  In  this  way  the  venom 
is  washed  out  or  driven  off,  and  the  residue  becomes 
cassava.  The  powder  which  floats  off  in  the  water  is 
a  very  pure  starch,  which,  when  it  settles  down, 
becomes  tapioca.— Lindley,  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

Tapir,  s.  Pachydermatous  animal  (i.  e.  ani- 
mal belonging  to  the  same  order  as  the 
elephant,  &c.)  of  the  genus  Tapirus. 

To  these  three  genera  should  succeed  that  of  the 
tapirs,  in  which  the  twenty-seven  cheek-teeth  pre- 
sent before  the  effect  of  trituration  two  transverse 
rectilinear  hills;  in  front  there  are  in  each  jaw, 
six  incisors  and  two  canines,  separated  from  the 
cheek-teeth  by  a  void  space.  The  nose  is  in  the 
form  of  a  little  fleshy  trunk ;  the  anterior  feet  have 
four  toes ;  the  posterior  three. — Translation  of  Cu- 
vier's Regne  Animal. 

The  Palaeotherium  is  also  a  lost . . .  genus,  with 
the  same  cheek-teeth  as  the  two  last,  six  incisors, 
and  two  canines  in  each  jaw,  like  the  tapir,  a  short 
fleshy  trunk,  for  the  muscles  of  which  the  bones  of 
the  nose  were  shortened,  and  left  under  them  a 
strong  slope.  We  have  discovered  the  bones  of  this 
genus  mixed  up  with  those  of  the  Anoplotherium  in 
the  plaster  quarries  of  the  environs  of  Paris,  and 
they  exist  in  many  other  parts  of  France. — Ibid. 

The  American  tapir  is  the  largest  quadruped  in 

South  America,  and  is  extensively  distributed  over 

that  continent,  extending  over  almost  every  part  of 

it  east  of  the  Andes,  but  probably  most  abundant 

within  the  tropics.    It  reaches  from  five  to  six  feet 

in  length,  is  powerfully  formed,  and  is  covered  with 

a  scanty  close  lying  hair,  forming  a  bristly  mane 

upon  the  neck.    The  colour  is  a  deep  brown.— Sir 

W.  Jardine,  in  the  Naturalist's  Library. 

Tapis.  s.    [Fr.]    Literally  tapestry,  which 

formerly  covered  tables  ;  whence  matters 

laid  upon  the  table  for  discussion. 

The  house  of  lords  sate  till  past  five  at  night. 
Lord  Churchill  and  Lord  Godolphin  went  away,  and 
gave  no  votes  in  the  matter  which  was  upon  the 
tapis.— Henry  Lord  Clarendon,  Diary :  1690. 

Taplash.  s.  Poor  beer;  last  running  of 
small  beer ;  dregs. 

Did  ever  any  man  run  such  taplash  as  this  at  first 
broaching  ?— Bishop  Parker,  Reproof  of  the  Re- 
hearsal Transprosed,  p.  Ill :  1673. 

If  it  be  taplash,  as  you  call  it,  it  is  of  your  own 
brewing,  and  is  both  the  first  and  last  running  of 
your  brains. — Ibid.  p.  221. 

Taproom.  *.    Room  adjoining  the  tap  or  bar 
of  a  public-house;  common  drinking-room. 
'  There  is  a  great  stir  in  Hell-house  yard,'  said  a 
miner  who  entered  the  tap-room  at  this  moment, 
much  excited.— B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  vi.  ch.  vi. 
Tapplce.  v.  a.    Conceal  behind,  or  as  be- 
hind, a  tapestry. 

When  the  sly  beast,  tapished  in  bush  or  briar, 
Nor  art  nor  pains  o.an  rouse  out  of  his  place. 

Fairfax,  Translation  of  Tasso's  Jerusalem 

Delivered,  vii.  2.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
So  soon,  accordingly,  as  Augustine  re-entered  his 
apartment,  he  was  greeted  ill  a  whisper  by  the 
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sister,  who,  during  the  interval  of  his  absence,  had 
contrived  to  slip  into  the  cell,  and  having  tappiced 
herself  behind  the  little  bed,  came  out,  with  great 
apj>earance  of  joy,  to  greet  the  return  of  the  youth. 
— Sir  W.  Scott,  Castle  Dangerous,  ch.  si. 
Taproot,  s.    Root  of  a  plant  or  tree  striking 
vertically  downwards,  and  tapering  towards 
the  end,  e.g.  that  of  the  radish  or  carrot. 

Some  put  under  the  trees  raised  of  seed,  about 
four  inches  below  the  place  where  they  sow  their 
seeds,  a  small  piece  of  tile  to  stop  the  running  down 
of  the  taproot,  which  occasions  it  to  branch  when  it 
comes  to  the  tile. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 
Taprooted.  adj.  Having  a  tap  root. 

Beans  are  tap-rooted.  — Hunter,  Georgical  JEs- 
says,  i.  128.    (Ord  MS.) 
Tapshackled.  adj.     ?  Drunk. 

[He]  being  truly  tap-shackled,  mistook  the  win- 
dow for  the  dore.— Henley,  Discoverie  of  a  New 
World,  p.  82.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Tapster,  s.  [A.S.  tceppere,  and  tceppestre  = 
she  who  had  the  care  of  the  tap  in  a  publick- 
house.  Chaucer's  tapster  is  stated  by  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt  to  be  a  woman.]  One  whose 
business  is  to  draw  beer  in  an  alehouse. 

The  oath  of  a  lover  is  no  stronger  than  the  word 
of  a  tapster ;  they  are  both  the  conflrmers  of  false 
reckonings. — Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  iii.  4. 

Though  you  change  your  place,  you  need  not 
change  your  trade :  I'll  be  your  tapster  still.— Id., 
Measure  for  Measure,  i.  2. 

The  world  is  come  now  to  that  pass,  that  the 
vintner  and  tapster  may  broach  what  religion  they 
please ;  and  the  apothecary  may  mingle  her  as  he 
pleases. — Howell. 

Though  the  painting  grows  decay'd, 
The  house  will  never  lose  its  trade ; 
Nay,  though  the  treacherous  tapster  Thomas 
Hangs  a  new  angel  two  doors  from  us. 

Swift,  Stella's  Sirthday. 

Tar.  s.  [A.S.  tare,  tear.']  Viscid  liquid 
obtained  by  the  destructive  distillation  of 
organic  substances. 

Then,  foaming  tar,   their  bridles  they  would 

champ, 

And  trampling  the  fine  element  would  fiercely  ramp. 

Spenser. 

A  man  will  not  lose  a  hog  for  a  halfpenny  worth 
of  tar. — Camden,  Eemains. 

Tar  is  the  viscid,  brown-black,  resino-oleaginous 
compound,  obtained  by  distilling  wood  in  close  ves- 
sels, or  in  ovens  of  a  peculiar  construction.  Accord- 
ing to  Reichenbach,  tar  contains  the  peculiar 
proximate  principles,  paraffine,  euption,  creosote, 
picainar,  pittacal,  besides  pyrogenous  resin,  or 
pyretine,  pyrogenous  oil,  or  pyroleine,  and  vinegar. 
The  resin  oil  and  vinegar  are  called  empyreumatic 
ini  common  language.— Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Mines. 
Tar.  v.  a.  Smear  over  with  tar. 

I  have  'nointed  ye,  and  tarr'd  ye  with  my  doc- 
trine, 
And  yet  the  murrain  sticks  to  ye. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate. 

Tar.  *.     Sailor;  seaman.     Colloquial. 

In  senates  bold,  and  fierce  in  war, 
A  land  commander,  and  a  tar. 

Swift,  To  the  Earl  of  Peterborough. 

Tar.  v.  a.  ]  Provincial  German,  targen,  tar- 
ren.l  Teaze ;  provoke. 

There  has  been  much  to  do  on  both  sides ;  and 
the  nation  holds  it  no  sin  to  tar  them  on  to  contro- 
versy.— Shakespear,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

Two  curs  shall  tame  each  other ;  pride  alone 
Must  tar  the  mastiffs  on,  as  'twere  the  bone. 

Id.,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  3. 

Tarantula,  s.  [Italian ;  Fr.  tarentule."]  See 
last  extract. 

This  word,  lover,  did  no  less  pierce  poor  Pyrocles 
than  the  right  tune  of  musick  toucheth  him  that  is 
sick  of  the  tarantula. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Of  all  which,  moreover,  a  national  assembly  must 
be  eloquently  apprised.  Such  three  weeks  of  swear- 
ing! Saw  the  sun  ever  such  a  swearing  people? 
Have  they  been  bit  by  a  swearing  tarantula  1  No : 
but  they  are  men  and  Frenchmen :  they  have  hope ; 
and,  singular  to  say,  they  have  faith,  were  it  only  in 
the  Gospel  according  to  Jean  Jacques.— Carlyle, 
The  French  Revolution,  pt.  ii.  b.  i.  ch.  vi. 

Tarantula  (so  called  from  Taranto  in  Sicily)  [is] 
the  name  of  a  Fabrician  genus  of  pedipalpous  pul- 
monary Arachnidans,  infesting  the  torrid  regions  of 
Asia  and  America.  The  group  is  now  divided  into 
the  genera  Phrynus  and  Thelyphonus.  The  term  is 
also  applied  to  a  genus  of  spiders  found  in  some 
parts  of  Sicily,  whose  bite  produces  a  train  of  sym- 
ptoms long  believed  to  be  curable  only  by  music. 
From  this  word  is  derived  the  term  tarantella,  the 
national  dance  of  the  Sicilians.— Brands  and  Cox, 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Tarbarrel.  *.  Barrel  of,  or  for,  tar :  (often 
used  in  illuminations  and  bonfires). 
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What  a  work,  O  Earth  and  Heavens,  what  a  work ! 
Battles  and  bloodshed,  September  Massacres,  Bridges 
of  Lodi,  retreats  of  Moscow,  Waterloos,  1'eterloos, 
tenpound  franchises,  tarbarrel*,  and  guillotines; — 
ana  from  this  present  date,  if  one  might  prophesy 
some  two  centuries  of  it  still  to  flght.— Carlyle,  The 
French  Revolution,  pt.  L  b.  iv.  ch.  iv. 

Tardigrade.  ».  [Lat.  tardus  =  slow  +  gradus 
=  step.]  In  Zoology.  Name  of  the  class 
of  Mammalia  represented  by  the  sloth. 

The  tardiyrades  will  form  the  first  class  [of  the 
Edentata].  They  have  a  short  face. . . .  Their  name 
is  derivea  from  their  excessive  slowness,  the  conse- 
quence of  a  construction  truly  heteroclite,  in  which 
nature  seems  to  have  amused  herself  by  the  pro- 
duction of  something  imperfect  and  grotesque.— 
Translation  (by  Griffith,  Smith,  and  Pidgeon)  of 
Cuvier's  Regne  Animal :  1827. 

TardigradouB.  adj.     Moving  slowly. 

It  is  but  a  slow  and  tardigradous  animal,  preying 
upon  advantage,  and  otherwise  may  be  escaped.— 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

Tardily,  adv.  In  a  tardy  manner  ;  slowly ; 
sluggishly. 

He  was  indeed  the  glass, 
Wherein  the  noble  youth  did  dress  themselves ; 
And  speaking  thick,  which  nature  made  his  blemish. 
Became  the  accents  of  the  valiant : 
For  those  that  could  speak  slow  and  tardily, 
Would  turn  their  own  perfection  to  abuse. 
To  seem  like  him. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part.  II.  ii.  3. 
Tardiness,    s.        Attribute    suggested   by 
Tardy;    slowness;    sluggishness;     un- 
willingness to  action  or  motion. 

A  tardiness  in  nature, 
Which  often  leaves  the  history  unspoke, 
That  it  intends  to  do.    Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  1. 

Tardity.  *.  Tardiness ;  slowness  ;  want  of 
velocity. 

Suppose  some  observable  tardity  in  the  motion  of 
light,  and  then  ask  how  we  should  arrive  to  perceive 
it?-SirK.  Diyby. 

Our  explication  includes  time  in  the  notions  of 
velocity  and  tardity.— Id.,  Operations  and  Nature 
of  Man's  Soul. 

Tardy,  adj.     [Lat.  tardus ;  Fr.  tardif.~\ 

1.  Slow  ;  not  swift. 

Nor  should  their  age  by  years  be  told, 
Whose  souls  more  swift  than  motion  climb, 
And  check  the  tardy  flight  of  time.  Sandys. 

As  the  first  element  in  a  compound. 

Sweet  the  dawn's  ambiguous  light, 
Quiet  pause  'tween  day  and  night, 
Where,  afar,  the  mellow  horn 
Chides  the  tardy-gaited  morn, 
And  asleep  is  yet  the  gale 
On  sea-beat  mount  and  river'd  vale. 

Cliffton,  Ode  to  Fancy.  (Ord  MS.) 

2.  Sluggish  ;  unwilling  to  action  or  motion. 
Behold  that  navy  which  a  while  before 

Provoked  the  tardy  English  close  to  fight, 
Now  draw  their  beaten  vessels  close  to  shore, 
As  larks  lie  dared  to  shun  the  hobbies'  flight. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabitis,  cxcv. 
When  certain  to  o'ercome,  inclined  to  save, 
Tardy  to  vengeance,  and  with  mercy  brave. 

Prior. 

3.  Dilatory ;  late ;  tedious. 

You  shall  have  letters  from  me  to  my  son 
In  your  behalf,  to  meet  you  on  the  way ; 
Be  not  ta'eu  tartly  by  unwise  delay. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iv.  1. 
Death  he  as  oft  accused 
Of  tardy  execution,  since  denounced 
The  day  of  his  offence. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  852. 
The  tardy  plants  in  our  cold  orchards  placed, 
Reserve  their  fruit  for  the  next  age's  taste: 
There  a  small  grain  in  some  few  months  will  be 
A  firm,  a  lofty,  and  a  spacious  tree.  Waller. 

Tardy  of  aid,  unseal  thy  heavy  eyes, 
Awake,  and  with  the  dawning  day  arise. 

Dryden,  The  Cock  and  the  Fox,  247. 
You  may  freely  censure  him  for  being  tardy  in 
his  payments.— Arbuthnot. 

4.  Unwary :  (condemned  by  Johnson  as  '  a 
low  word'). 

Yield,  scoundrel  base,  quoth  she,  or  die, 
Thy  life  is  mine,  and  liberty : 
But  if  thou  think'st  1  took  thee  tardy, 
And  dar'st  presume  to  be  so  hardy, 
To  try  thy  fortune  o'er  afresh, 
I'll  wave  my  title  to  thy  flesh. 

Bv.tl«r,  Hudibrat,  L  3,  785. 

5.  Criminal ;    offending :     (condemned    by 
Johnson  as  '  a  low  word '). 

If  they  take  them  tardy,  they  endeavo  rto humble 
them  by  way  of  reprisal .:  those  slips  and  mismanage- 
ments are  usually  ridiculed.  —  Collier,  Essays,  Of 
Pride, 
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TARTAR.)  , 

Tardy.   P.  a-     Delftyi   Wnder:    (Retard 
the  commoner  word). 

I  chose 

Camillo  for  the  minister  to  poison 
My  friend  Polixenes  ;  which  had  been  done, 
But  that  the  good  mind  of  Cainillo  tardied 
. 
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[Cultivated  species  of  vetch  ;  Vicia  sativa. 
A  poor  jcrain  of  oat.  or  tare,  or  barley.-Pop«. 
Account  of  Edward  Curll. 

2.  Figuratively.    Weed  that  grows  among 

Through  hatred  of  tares,  the  corn  in  the  field  of 
God  is  plucked  up.-Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  PoUtf. 

The  liberal  contributions  such  teachers  met  with 
•erred  to  invite  more  labourers,  where  their  seed- 
time was  their  harvest,  and  by  sowing  to£»  ttg 
rwiped  gold.-Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian 

I'.':. 

Tare.  *.  [Italian,  tara.]  Mercantile  word 
denoting  the  weight  of  anything  contain- 
ing a  commodity  ;  also  the  allowance  made 
for  it. 

Tarantella.  *.    Italian  dance  so  called. 
(For  extract  see  under  Tarantula.) 
Tarfe.  «.     [A.S.tar</;  N.Fr.  tarque.]     Kind 
of  buckler  or  shield  borne  on  the  left  arm  : 
(it  seems  to  be  commonly  used  for  a  de- 
fensive weapon,  less  in  circumference  than 
a  shield). 

Glancing  on  his  helmet  made  a  large 
And  open  gash  therein,  were  not  his  targe 
That  broke  the  violence.  Spenser. 

aves 


They  gather'd,  broad  as  Amazonian  targe. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.1110. 
Target,  s. 
1.  Targe. 

Henceforward  will  I  bear 
Upon  my  target  three  fair  shinine  suns. 

ShakMpear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  ii.  1. 
The  arms  she  uaeth  most  is  the  target,  to  shroud 
herself  under,  and  fence  away  the  blow.—  Howell, 
England's  Tears. 

Toe  Greeks  the  gates  approach'd.  their  targets  cast 
Orer  their  heads,  some  scaling-ladders  placed 
Against  the  walls. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Destruction  of  Troy. 

•_'.  Mark  at  which  archers  practise. 
Tarcetier.  «.     One  armed  with  a  target. 

For  horsemen  and  for  targetiers  none  could  with 
him  compare.  Chapman. 

Tartr«tt«d.  adj.  Having  a  shield  ;  armed  as 
with  a  target. 

Not  rough  and  targetted  as  the  rhinoceros,  but 
•oft  and  gently  clothed  as  the  sheep.—  Bishop 
Gauden,  Hieraspistes,  p.  527  :  1653. 

*4rcum.  s.  [Chaldee,  =  interpretation  ;  (the 
word  dragoman  =  interpreter,  is  from  the 
same  origin.)]  Paraphrase  of  the  Script 
tures  in  the  Chaldee  language. 

This  seed,  there  spoken  of,  is  Christ,  as  both  the 
targumt  expound  it.  —  Archbishop  Patrick,  On 
Genesis,  iii.  15. 

TargnmUt.  s.  Writer  in  the  targums  ;  stu- 
dent thereof. 

Jonathan  or  Onkelos  the  targumists  were  of 
cleaner  language.—  Milton,  Apology  for  Smectym- 

MM 

Tariff,  t.  [Arabic,  ta'arif  =  notification.] 
Cartel  of  commerce. 

This  branch  of  our  trade  was  regulated  by  a  tariff 
or  declaration  of  the  duties  of  import  and  export  — 
Addison. 

It  is  well  known,  that,  among  the  different  causes 
of  war,  commercial  jealousy  was  formerly  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  ;  and  there  are  numerous  instances 
of  quarrels  respecting  the  promulgation  of  some 
particular  tariff,  or  the  protection  of  some  favourite 
manufacture.  Disputes  of  this  kind  were  founded 
npon  the  very  ignorant,  but  the  very  natural  notion, 
•  *••  advantages  of  commerce  depend  upon  the 
balance  of  trade,  and  that  whatever  is  gained  by 
one  country  must  be  lost  by  another,—  Buckle.  His- 
tory of  Civilization  in  England,  vol.  i.  ch.  iv.  ' 

Tarlatan.  *.     See  Tartan. 

Tarn.  *.   [Icelandic,  tjorn.]    Mountain  lake. 

A  pasture  overflowed  with  water,  not  much  unlikf 
a  tarn  or  lough,  whence  the  grass  by  the  superfluity 
Slii?  °fe^?<)?  ™oi8ture  degenerates  into  coarse 
Vll™--*a*-  Collection  of  English  Words,  p.  137. 
.KI  i'J  tuation  of  this  ancient  fortress  was  remark  - 
*le.  It  occupied  a  small  rocky  islet  in  a  mountain 

•  '  •""    T"^*8  Sr,Vuh,a  ,piece  of  water  is  ca"ed  in 
»«tmoreland.   The  lake  might  be  about  a  mile  iu 
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winter,  when  the  snow  lay  on  the 
these  dazzling  masses  appeared  to  uwnd  far  beyond 
their  wonted  and  natural  height,  while .the  lake 
which  stretched  beneath  and  tilled  their  bosom 
with  all  its  frozen  waves,  lay  like  the  surface ,  o 'a 
darkened  and  broken  mirror  around  the  black  ana 
rockv  islet  and  the  walls  of  the  gray  castle  with 
whidh  it  w<£  crowued.-<Str  W.  Scott,  Monastery, 
ch.  xxiii. 

Tarnish.    v.  a.      [Fr.  ternissant,  pres.  part. 

of  ferair.l     Sully ;  soil ;  make  not  bright. 

Let  him  pray  for  resolution,  that  he  may  discover 

nothing  that  may  discredit  the  cause,  tarnish,  the 

glory  and  weaken  the  example  of  the  suflermg.- 

Collier. 

Tarnish,  v.  n.    Lose  brightness. 

If  a  fine  object  should  tarnish  by  having  a  great 
many  see  it,  or  the  musick  should  run  mostly  into 
one  man's  ears,  these  satisfactions  would  bo  made 
inclosure.— Collier,  Essays,  Of  Envy. 

Tiro.  s.  [Polynesian.]  Edible  root  of  a 
plant  of  the  genus  Colocasia,  serving  in 
the  South  Sea  islands  as  an  important 
article  of  food.  See  extracts. 

"Whole  fields  of  Colocasia  macrorhiza  are  culti- 
vated in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  under  the  name  of 
tara  of  kopeh  roots.— Lindlei/,  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

When  first  discovered,  the  fairer  race  was  found 
to  have  made  by  far  the  greater  advance  in  civiliza- 
tion. They  cultivated  the  banana,  the  cocoa-palm, 
the  bread-fruit,  the  yam,  the  batata  or  sweet  potato, 
the  taro,  the  sugar-cane,  and  the  orange.— J.  Craw- 
furd,  On  the  Civilization  of  Man,  in  Transactions 
of  the  Ethnological  Society. 
Tarpaulin.  *.  [tar -palling.'] 

1.  Hempen  cloth  smeared  with  tar. 

Some  the  gall'd  ropes  with  dauby  marling  bind, 
Or  searcloth  masts  with  strong  tarpawling  coats. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  cxlviii. 
Used  adjectivally. 

He  asked  a  few  more  questions,  and  then  dismissed 
the  corporal,  put  on  nis  tarpaulin  hat,  put  his 
speaking-trumpet  under  his  arm,  and  went  on.  deck. 
—Marryat,  Snarleyyow,  vol.  i.  ch.  xiii. 

2.  Sailor. 

Lawson  was  the  man  of  whose  judgement  the 
duke  had  the  best  esteem :  and  he  was,  in  truth,  of 
a  man  of  that  breeding  (for  he  was  a  perfect  tar- 
pawling,  a  very  extraordinary  person :  he  under- 
stood his  profession  incomparably  well,  spake  clearly 
and  pertinently. — Lord  Clarendon,  Life,  ii.  478. 

Was  anything  wanting  to  the  extravagance  of  this 
age,  but  the  making  a  living  tarpawlin  and  a  swab- 
ber the  hero  of  a  tragedy  ? — Dennis. 

Therefore  look  for  hot  entertainment  whenever 
thou  engagest  any  of  those  aboriginal  tarpawlins. — 
Turkish  Spy,  vol.  v.  b.  ii.  letter  xii. 

Tarragon,  s.    Herb  of  the  genus  Artemisia. 

Tarragon,  celebrated  for  its  excellence  in  pickles, 
and  in  the  medication  of  vinegar,  is  the  Artemisia 
dracunculus.  Artemisia  mutellina,  an  alpine  plant, 
is  intermediate  in  quality  between  tarragon  and 
wormwood.  It  and  Artemisia  spicata,  another 
alpine  species,  furnish  between  them  the  bitter 
aromatic  liqueur  called  creme  d'absiuthe.— Lindley, 
Vegetable  Kingdom. 

Tarriance.  s.  Stay;  delay;  perhaps  sojourn. 

Dispatch  me  hence ; 
Come,  answer  not,  but  do  it  presently ; 
1  am  impatient  of  my  tarriance. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  7. 
'  80  please  you,'  answered  Bertram,  '  he  did  but 
pass  through  the  apartment.  Mr.  Thomas  Dickson, 
at  my  entreaty,  as  well  as  in  respectful  reverence  to 
your  honour's  health,  carried  him  through  the  room 
without  tarriance,  judging  his  own  bed-chamber 
the  fittest  place  for  a  young  man  recovering  from  a 
severe  illness,  and  after  a  day  of  no  small  fatigue ' — 
Sir  W.  Scott,  Castle  Dangerous. 

Tarrier.  *.  One  that  tarries  or  stays ;  one 
that  waits  ;  whatever  delays  or  puts  off. 

He  is  oftentimes  called  of  them  Fabius  Cunctator 
that  is  to  say,  the  tarrier  and  delaier.— Sir  T.  Elyut 
Governour,  fol.  75. 

Writs  of  error  are  the  tarriers  that  keep  his  client 
undoing  somewhat  the  longer.— Sir  T.  Overburv 
Characteristics,  M.  7,  b. 

Tarry.  ».  n.     {Fr.  tarder ;  Lat.  tardus.~\ 

1.  Stay  ;  continue  in  a  place. 

Tarry  1  here,  I  but  attend  on  death  • 
But  fly  I  hence,  I  fly  away  from  life. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  iii  1 
1  yet  am  tender,  young,  and  full  of  fear 
And  dare  not  die,  but  fain  would  tarry  here. 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperor,  v.  2. 

2.  Delay ;  be  long  in  coming. 
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Thou  art  my  help  and  my  deliverer  j  make  no  tar- 
ruing,  O  God.— Psalms,  xl.  17. 

Who  hath  woe  and  redness  of  eyes?  they  that 
tarry  long  at  the  wine.— Proverbs,  xxiii.  30. 
3.  Wait ;  expect  attending. 

Tarry  ye  here  for  us  until  we  come  again  to  you. 
—Exodus,  xxiv.  14. 
Tarry,  v.  a.     Wait  for. 

I  will  go  drink  with  you,  but  I  cannot  tarry  din- 
ner.—Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iii.  2. 
Tarry,  adj.     Consisting  of,  resembling,  tar. 
I  can't  fish  up  the  Righteous  Endeavour,  or  bring 
Solomon   Weevil    back,  or  coin  twenty  thousand 
pounds  out  of  those  rum   puncheons   and   tarry 
ropes,  to  meet  those  drafts  withal,  by  stopping  here. 
— G.  A.  Sala,  Dutch  Pictures,  The  Ship-Chandler. 
Tarsel.  s.     See  Tiercel. 

A  falc'ner  Henry  is,  when  Emma  hawks; 
With  her  of  tarsels  and  of  lures  he  talks. 

Prior,  Henry  and  Emma,  109. 

Tarsus,  s.      [Lat.;   pi.  tarsi."]     Complex  of 
bones  forming  the  ankle  joint,  or  parts 
^  corresponding  to  it. 

An  obscure  motion,  where  the   conjunction    is 
called  synarthrosis ;  as,  in  joining  the  tarsus  to  the 
metatarsus.—  Wiseman,  Surgery. 
Tart.  adj.   [A.S.  teart.~] 

1.  Sour;  acid;  acidulated;  sharp  of  taste. 

She  called  for  a  goblette,  whereinto  she  did  powre 
a  quantitie  of  very  tart  vinegar.— Sir  T.  Elyot, 
Governour,  fol.  193.  b. 

Of  the  best  wines  you  make  your  tartest  vinegar. 
—Howell,  Instructions  for  foreign  Travel,  p.  105. 

2.  Sharp  ;  keen  ;  severe. 

Take  her  visage  now  ; — moist-lipped,  long-faced, 
Thin  like  an  iron  wedge,  so  sharp  and  tart, 
As  'twere  of  purpose  made  to  cleave  Love's  heart : 
Well  were  this  lovely  beauty  rid  of  her. 

Marlowe  and  Chapman,  Translation  of 

Hero  and  Leander. 
Why  so  tart  a  favour 
To  trumpet  such  good  tidings? 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  5. 
When  his  humours  grew  tart,  as  being  now  in 
the  lees  of  favour,  they  brake  forth  into  certain 
sudden  excesses.— Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Tart.  s.  [Fr.  tourte.'}     Small  pie  of  fruit. 

Figures  with  divers  coloured  earths,  under  the 
windows  of  the  house  on  that  side  near  which  the 
garden  stands,  be  but  toys ;  you  may  see  as  good 
sights  in  tarts. — Bacon,  Essays, 

Alas !  woe  worth  the  scribbler  !  often  seen 
In  Morning  Post,  or  Monthly  Magazine. 
There  lurk  his  earlier  lays ;  but  soon,  hot-press'd, 
Behold  a  quarto  \-Tarts  must  tell  the  rest. 

Byron,  Hints  from  Horace, 

Tartan,  s.  [see  extract.]    Stuff  of  which  the 
kilts  of  the  Scotch  Highlanders  are  made. 

\Tartan  [is]  a  word  not  known  in  the  Gaelic :   and 
probably   taken   from   French,  tiretaine;   Dutch, 
tiretyn ;  Milanese,  tarlantanna,  linsey-woolsey.    In 
. . .  later  times  the  word  has  come  again  in  the  shape 
of  tarlatan,  a  kind  of  clear  muslin. —  Wedgwood, 
Dictionary  of  English  Etymology.] 
Tartane.  *.    [Italian,  tartana ;   Fr.  tartane.~\ 
Vessel  used  in  the  Mediterranean,   with 
one  mast  and  a  three-cornered  sail. 

I  set  out  from  Marseilles  to  Genoa  in  a  tartane, 
and  arrived  late  at  a  small  French  port  called  Cassis. 
— Addison. 
Tartar,  s.     [Lat.  Tartarus ;  Gr.  Taprapoc.] 

1.  Hell. 

With  this  the  damned  ghosts  he  governeth, 
And  furies  rules,  and  tartare  tempereth.    Spenser. 
Used  adjectivally. 

He 's  in  tartar  limbo  worse  than  hell ; 
A  devil  in  an  everlasting  garment  hath  him, 
One  whose  hard  heart  is  button'd  up  with  steel. 

SJiakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  2. 

2.  Substance  that  concretes  upon  the  inside 
of  wine  casks ;  argol ;  when  purified,  cream 
of  tartar  ;  concretion  in  general,  especially 
that  on  the  teeth. 

The  fermented  juice  of  grapes  is  partly  turned 
into  liquid  drops  or  lees,  and  partly  into  that  crust 
or  dry  feculency  that  is  commonly  called  tartar. 
— Boyle. 

Tartar  is  what  sticks  to  wine  casks,  like  a  hard 
stone,  either  white  or  red,  as  the  colour  of  the  wine 
from  whence  it  comes ;  the  white  is  preferable,  as 
containing  less  dross  or  earthy  parts :  the  best  comes 
from  Germany,  and  is  the  tartar  of  the  Khenisb 
wine.— Quincy. 

Tartar,  called  also  argal  or  argol,  is  the  crude 
bitartrate  of  potassa,  which  exists  in  the  juice  of 
the  grape,  and  is  deposited  from  wines  in  their  fer- 
menting casks,  being  precipitated  in  proportion  as 
the  alcohol  is  formed,  in  consequence  of  its  insolu- 
bility in  that  liquid.  There  are  two  sorts  of  arnal 
known  in  commerce,  the  white  and  the  red.  The 
former,  which  is  of  a  pale-pinkish  colour,  is  the 
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crust  let  fall  by  white  wines ;  the  latter  is  a  dark 
red,  from  red  wines.  —  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts 
Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Catch  a  Tartar.     See  Catch. 
Tartarean,  adj.     Hellish.   Rare. 

His  throne  mix'd  with  tartarean  sulphur. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  69 
Tartareous.  adj.     Hare. 

1.  Consisting  of  tartar. 

In  fruits,  the  tartareous  parts  of  the  sap  are 
thrown  upon  the  fibres  designed  for  the  stone,  and 
the  oily  upon  the  seed  within  it.— Grew,  Cosmologia 
Sacra. 

2.  Hellish. 

The  spirit  of  God  downward  purged 
The  black  tartareous  cold  infernal  dregs, 
Adverse  to  life.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  237. 

Tartaric.  adj.  In  Chemistry.  See  extract. 
Tartaric  acid  is  prepared  by  adding  gradually  to 
a  boiling-hot  solution  of  100  parts  of  tartar,  in  a 
large  copper  boiler,  26  of  chalk,  made  into  a  smooth 
pap  with  water.  A  brisk  effervescence  ensues,  by 
the  disengagement  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
chalk,  while  its  base  combines  with  the  acid  excess 
in  the  tartar,  and  forms  an  insoluble  precipitate  of 
tartrate  of  lime.  The  supernatant  liquor,  which  is 
a  solution  of  neutral  tartrate  of  potassa,  must  be 
drawn  off  by  a  syphon,  and  decomposed  by  a  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  calcium  (muriate  of  lime) ; 
28i  parts  of  the  dry  chloride  are  sufficient  to  100  of 
tartar.  —  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Mines. 
Tartarization.  s.  Act  of  forming1  tartar. 

By  dissolution  of  one  subject,  and  concretion  of 
another;  by  vaporation  and  evaporation;  by  sub- 
limation, and  precipitation  or  tartarisation. — Bib- 
liotheca  Biblica,  i.  4S8. 

Tartarlze.  v.  a.     Impregnate  with  tartar. 
Tartarized.   part.  adj.     Impregnated  with 
tartaric  acid ;  tartarized  antimony  being, 
chemically,  the  potassio-tartrate  of  anti- 
mony. 

Tartarous.  adj.  Containing  tartar;  con- 
sisting of  tartar. 

The  asperity  of  tartarous  salts,  and  the  fiery  acri- 
mony of  alkaline  salts,  irritating  and  wounding  the 
nerves,  produce  n  ascent  passions  and  anxieties  in  the 
soul. — Bishop  Berkeley,  Siris,  §  86. 

Tartisn.  adj.     Somewhat  tart. 

Tartlet,  s.     Small  tart. 

'  Eat  another  tartlet.'—'  No,  no !  my  grief  chokes 

me !  '—Lord  Lytton,  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  b.  iv. 

ch.  xvii. 
Tartly,  adv.     In  a  tart  manner. 

1.  Sharply;  sourly;  with  acidity. 

2.  Sharply;  with  poignancy;  with  severity. 

Seneca,  an  ingenious  and  sententious  writer,  was 
by  Caligula  tartly  called  'arena  sine  calce/  sand 
w'ithout  lime. — Walker. 

3.  With  sourness  of  aspect. 

How  tartly  that  gentleman  looks !— He  is  of  a very 
melancholy  disposition. —  Shakespear,  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing,  ii.  1. 

Tartness,  s.    Attribute  suggested  by  Tart. 

1.  Sharpness  ;  sourness  ;  acidity. 

Of  these  sweets  put  in  .three  gallons,  more  or 
less,  into  an  hogshead,  as  the  tartness  of  your  cider 
requires.— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

2.  Sourness  of  temper ;   poignancy  of  lan- 
guage. 

They  cannot  be  too  sweet  for  the  king's  tartness. 
Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  iv.  3. 

Tartuffe.  .«.  French  nickname  for  hypocri- 
tical pretenders  to  devotion  ;  name  of  the 
chief  character  in  a  celebrated  comedy  of 
Moliere's. 

Gibber  translated  it  [Moliere's  Tartuffe'],  and 
made  the  hero  a  non-juring  churchman ;  and  the 
play  is  still  acted  under  the  name  of  the  Hypocrite, 
in  which  the  Tartuffe  is  a  methodistical  divine.— 
Jirandeand  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art. 

Tartufisn.  adj.  Having  the  character  of 
Tartuffe. 

God  help  her,  said  I ;  she  has  some  mother-in- 
law,  or  tartuflsh  aunt,  or  nonsensical  old  woman, 
to  consult  upon  the  occasion  as  well  as  myself.— 
Sterne. 

Task.    s.    [N.Fr.  tasche  =  taskwork  ;  con- 
nected with  Low  Lat.  ta.ro.'] 
1 .  Something  to  be  done  imposed  by  another. 

There  am  I  wont  to  sit,  when  any  chance 
Relieves  me  from  my  task  of  servile  toil 
Daily  in  the  common  prison  else  enjoin'd  me. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  4. 
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2.  Employment ;  business. 

His  mental  powers  were  equal  to  greater  tasks.— 
Bishop  A  tterbury. 

No  happier  task  these  faded  eyes  pursue  j 
To  read  and  weep  is  all  thev  now  can  do. 

Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelard. 
Take  to  task.    Eeprove  ;  reprimand. 

A  holy  man  took&  soldier  to  tasknpon  the  subject 
of  his  profession.— Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

He  discovered  some  remains  of  his  nature  when 
he  met  with  a  football,  for  which  Sir  Roger  took 
him  to  task.—Addison,  Spectator. 
Task.  v.  a.     Burthen  with  something  to  be 
done. 

Forth  he  goes, 

Like  to  a  harvestman,  that 's  task'd  to  mow 
Or  all,  or  lose  his  hire. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  i.  3. 
I  have  drunk  but  one  cup  to-night,  and  that  was 
craftily  qualified  too  ;  and  behold  what  innovation 
it  makes  here.  I  am  unfortunate  in  the  infirmity, 
and  dare  not  task  my  weakness  with  any  more.— Id., 
Othello,  ii.  3. 

Return,  and  to  divert  thy  thoughts  at  home, 
There  task  thy  maids,  and  exercise  the  loom. 

Dry  den,  Last  Parting  of  Hector  and 
Andromache,  183. 

Task-work,  s.  Work  set  as  a  task ;  definite 
quantity  of  work. 

Our  little  poems  are  but  humble,  but  they  have  no 
name.  You  must  read  them,  remembering  they 
were  task-work;  and  perhaps  you  will  admire  the 
number  of  subjects,  all  of  children,  picked  out  by  an 
old  bachelor  and  au  old  maid.— Lamb,  Letter  to 
Coleridge. 

Tasker.  s. 

1.  Taskmaster. 

And  now  to  task  the  tasker. 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  ii.  1. 
Hear,  ye  sullen  powers  below ; 
Hear,  ye  taskers  of  the  dead. 

Dryden  and  Lee,  (Edipus. 

1.  One  who  undertakes  taskwork,  as  a  day- 
labourer.     Colloquial. 

Taskmaster.  s.     One  who  imposes  tasks. 

All  is,  if  I  have  grace  to  use  it  so, 
As  ever  in  my  great  taskmaster's  eye. 

Milton,  Sonnets,  vii.  13. 

The  service  of  sin  is  perfect  slavery ;  and  he  who 
will  pay  obedience  to  the  commands  of  it,  shall  find 
it  an  unreasonable  taskmaster,  and  an  unmeasurable 
exactor.— South,  Sermons. 

Tass.  s.  [?  Fr.  cuisse.~\  Armour  for  the  thigh. 
Their  legs  were  armed  with  greaves,  and  their 
thighs  with  tasses.— North.  Translation  of  Plutarch, 
p.  273.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Tassel,  or  Tarsel.   s.      In  Falconry.     See 
extract. 

When  hawks  lay  three  eggs,  the  first  produceth  a 
female  and  large  hawk,  the  second  of  a  middler  sort, 
and  the  third  a  smaller  bird  tercellene  or  tassel  of 
the  male  sex.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Miscellanies,  p.  119. 
As  the  first  element  in  a  compound. 

A  fearfull  dove  . . . 
Having  far  off  espyde  a  tassell-gent. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
O,  foe  a  falconer's  voice, 
To  lure  this  tassel-gentle  back  again  I 

Shakespear,  Borneo  and  Juliet,  ii.  2. 
Tassel,  s.  [Fr.  tasse  -  tuft  of  grass.]  Orna- 
mental bunch  of  silk,  or  glittering  sub- 
stances. 

Then  took  the  squire  an  horn  of  bugle  small, 
Which  hung  adown  his  side  in  twisted  gold, 
And  tassels  gay.  Spenser. 

Their  heads  are  tricked  with  tassels  and  flowers. 

Sandys. 
Tasseled.  adj.    Adorned  with  tassels. 

Early  ere  the  odorous  breath  of  morn 
Awakes  the  slumbering  leaves,  or  tassel'd  horn 
Shakes  the  high  thicket,  haste  I  all  about. 

Milton,  Arcades,  86. 
Testable,  adj.     Capable  of  being  tasted ; 
savoury;  relishing. 

Their  distilled  oils  are  fluid,  volatile,  and  tastablc. 
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Taste,   v.  a.      [N.Fr.  taster,  idler  =  handle, 
try.] 

1 .  Perceive  and  distinguish  by  the  palate. 

The  ruler  of  the  feast . . .  tasted  the  water  that 
was  made  wine.— John,  ii.  9. 

2.  Try  by  the  mouth ;  eat  at  least  in  a  small 
quantity. 

Bold  deed  to  taste  it  under  ban  to  touch. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  925. 

3.  Essay  first. 

Roscetes  was  seldom  permitted  to  eat  any  other 
meat  but  such  as  the  prince  before  tasted  of.— 
Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 
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Like  time  and  death,  marching  before  our  troops, 
May  taste  fate  to  them,  mow  them  out  a  passage. 

Dryden,  AUfor  Love,  i.  1. 

4.  Obtain  pleasure  from. 

So  shalt  thou  be  despised,  fair  maid, 

When  by  the  sated  lover  tasted  ; 
What  first  he  did  with  tears  invade, 

Shall  afterwards  with  scorn  be  wasted.       Carew. 

5.  Feel  :  have  perception  of. 

He  should  taste  death  for  every  man.—  Hebrews 
ii.  2. 

6.  Relish  intellectually  ;  approve. 

A  nice  and  subtle  happiness  I  see 
Thou  to  thyself  proposest,  in  the  choice 
Of  thy  associates,  Adam,  and  will  taste 
No  pleasure,  though  in  pleasure,  solitary. 
,    .„  Milton,  Paradise  Lott,  viii.  399. 

7.  Try.    Hellenism. 

And  he  now  began 

To  taste  the  bow,  the  sharp  shaft  took,  tugged  hard. 
Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  b.  xxL 

(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Taste,  v.  n. 

1.  Try  by  the  mouth;  eat. 

Of  this  tree  we  may  not  taste  nor  touch. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  631. 

2.  Have  a  smack  ;  produce  on  the  palate  a 
particular  sensation. 

When  kine  feed  upon  wild  garlick,  their  milk 
tasteth  of  it.—  Bacon. 

When  the  mouth  is  out  of  taste,  it  maketh  things 
taste  bitter  and  loathsome,  but  never  sweet.—  Id., 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

If  your  butter  tastes  of  brass,  it  is  your  master's 
fault,  who  will  not  allow  a  silver  saucepan.—  Swift, 
Advice  to  Servants,  Directions  to  the  Cook. 

3.  Distinguish  intellectually. 

4.  Be  tinctured,  or  receive  some  quality  or 
character. 

Ev'ry  idle,  nice,  and  wanton  reason 
Shall,  to  the  king,  taste  of  this  action. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  1. 

5.  Try  the  relish  of  anything. 

6.  Have  perception  of. 

Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  deaths  ; 
The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Ceesar,  ii.  2. 

7.  Take  to  be  enjoyed. 

What  hither  brought  us  ?  not  hope  here  to  taste 
Of  pleasure.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  476. 

Of  nature's  bounty  men  forbore  to  taste, 
And  the  best  portion  of  the  earth  lay  waste. 

Waller. 

8.  Enjoy-sparingly. 

This  fiery  game  your  active  youth  maintain'd, 
Not  yet  by  years  extinguish'd,  though  restrain'd  ; 
You  season  still  with  sports  your  serious  hours, 
For  age  but  tastes  of  pleasures,  youth  devours. 

Dryden,  Epistle  to  his  kinsman  John  Dryden,  58. 
Taste,  s. 

1.  Act  of  tasting  ;  gustation. 

Great  are  thy  virtues,  doubtless,  best  of  fruits, 
Though  kept  from  man,  and  worthy  to  be  admired, 
Whose  taste,  too  long  forborne,  at  first  assay 
Gave  elocution  to  the  mute. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  745. 

2.  Sense  by  which  the  relish  of  anything  on 
the  palate  is  perceived. 

Bees  delight  more  in  one  flower  than  another,  and 
therefore  have  taste.—  Bacon,  Natural  and  Experi- 
mental History. 

These  delicacies 

I  mean  of  taste,  sight,  smell,  herbs,  fruits,  and 
flowers.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  52(5. 

The  tardy  plants  in  our  cold  orchards  placed, 
Reserve  their  fruit  for  the  next  age's  taste.    Waller. 
8.  Sensibility;  perception. 

I  have  almost  forgot  the  taste  of  fears  : 
The  time  has  been,  my  senses  would  have  cool'd 
To  hear  a  night  shriek.     Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  5. 

Musick  in  the  close, 
As  the  last  taste  of  sweets,  is  sweetest  last. 

Id.,  Richard  II.  il.l. 

4.  That  sensation  which  all  things  taken  into 
the  mouth  give,  particularly  to  the  tongue, 
the  papillae  of  which  are  the  principal  in- 
struments hereof. 

The  house  of  Israel  called  the  name  thereof 
manna;  it  was  like  coriander  seed,  white;  and  the 
taste  of  it  was  like  wafers  made  with  honey.— 
Exodus,  xvi.  31. 

Though  there  be  a  great  variety  of  tasUs,  yet,  as 
in  smells,  they  have  oniy  some  few  general  names.— 
Locke. 

5.  Intellectual  relish  or  discernment. 

Seeing  they  pretend  no  quarrel  at  other  psalms 
which  are  in  like  manner  appointed  to  be  daily 
read,  why  do  these  so  much  offend  and  displease 
their  tastes  /—Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
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Sion'i  son«t  to  all  true  tastes  excelling, 
Where  God  i.  P™ 


1  have  no  taste 

Of  popular  applause.     Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  i.  1. 
AVbe  h»d  no  taste  of  true  glory,  we  see  him 
«,u?pp»d  like  an  Hercules,  with  a  club  and  a  lion's 

^Th'ts  ^metaphor  would  not  have  been  so  general, 
had  there  not  been  a  conformity  between  the  raen- 
Uli  taste  and  that  sensitive  taste  which  gives  us  a 

will  be  the  best.- 

1?ow  ill  a  taste  for  wit  and  sense  prevails  in  the 
world  \-Svrift.  A  . 

I'li-nsure  results  from  a  sense  *o  discern,  ana  a 
tout*  to  be  affected  with  beauty.—  Seed,  Sermons. 

However  contradictory  it  may  be  in  geometry,  it. 
is  true  in  tatte,  that  many  little  things  will  not 
make  a  great  one.—  Reynolds. 

First,  then,  of  the  first:  it  is  objected  that  the 
Germans  hare  a  radically  bad  taste.  This  is  a  deep- 
rooted  objection,  which  assumes  many  forms,  and 
extends  through  many  ramifications.  Among  men 
of  less  acquaintance  with  the  subject  of  German 
taste  in  ireneral,  the  spirit  of  the  accusation  seems 
somewhat  as  follows.—  Carlyle,  Critical  and  Miscel- 
laneous Essay*,  State  of  German  Literature. 

Taste,  if  it  mean  anything  but  a  paltry  connois- 
wurahip,  must  mean  a  general  susceptibility  to 
truth  and  nobleness;  a  sense  to  discern,  and  a  heart 
to  love  and  reverence,  all  beauty,  order,  goodness, 
wheresoever  or  in  whatsoever  forms  and  accompa- 
niments they  are  to  be  seen.—  Ibid. 

6.  Essay  ;  trial  ;  experiment. 

I  hope,  for  my  brother's  justification,  he  wrote 
this  as  an  essay  or  taste  of  my  virtue.—  Shakespear, 
King  Lear,  i.  & 

7.  Small  portion  given  as  a  specimen. 

They  thought  it  not  safe  to  resolve,  till  they  had 
•  taste  of  the  people's  inclination.—  Bacon,  History 
of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

Besides  the  prayers  mentioned,  I  shall  give  only  a 
tatte  of  some  few  recommended  to  devout  persons 
in  the  manuals  and  offices.—  Bishop  Stillingfleet. 

Tasted,  adj.    Having  a  particular  relish. 

Coleworts  prosper  exceedingly,  and  are  better 
tasted  if  watered  with  salt  water.—  .Bacon,  Natural 
and  Experimental  History. 

Tasteful,  adj.    High  relished  ;  savoury. 

A  sharp  kind  of  sourness  in  sauces  is  esteemed 
pleasing  and  tasteful.  —  Bishop  Hall,  Remains, 
p.  186. 

Musick  of  sighs  thou  shalt  not  hear, 
Nor  drink  one  lover's  tasteful  tear.  Cowley. 

Not  tasteful  herbs  that  in  these  gardens  rise, 
Which  the  kind  soil  with  milky  sap  supplies, 
Can  move.  Pope. 

Tastefulness.  s.      Attribute    suggested  by 
Tasteful. 

The  young  man  had  rather  a  long  job  in  showing 
them  out;  for  Mr.  Pecksniffs  delight  in  the  taste- 
fulness  of  the  house  wait  such  that  he  could  not  help 
often  stopping  (particularly  when  they  were  near 
the  parlour  door)  and  giving  it  expression,  in  a  loud 
voice  and  very  'learned  terms.  —  Dickens,  Martin 
Chuzzleieit,  ch.  ii. 

Tasteless,  adj. 

\.  Having  no  power  of  perceiving  taste. 

My  dear,  won't  you  think  me  tasteless  to  the  joy 
you've  given  me,  to  suffer  at  this  time  any  concern 
hut  you  to  employ  my  thoughts  ?—Cibber,  The  Care- 

2.  Having  no  relish  or  power  of  stimulating 
the  palate  ;  insipid. 

By  depurating  chemical  oils,  and  reducing  them 
to  an  elementary  simplicity,  they  could  never  be 
made  tasteless.—  Boyle. 

3.  Having  no  power  of  giving  pleasure  ;  in- 
sipid. 

If  by  his  manner  of  writing  a  critick  is  heavy  and 
tasteless.  I  throw  aside  his  criticisms.—  Addison 
Spectator. 

The  understanding  cannot,  by  its  natural  lieht 
discover  spiritual  truths  ;  and  the  corruption  of  our 
will  and  affections  renders  them  tasteless  and  in- 
sipid to  us.—  Rogers,  Sermons. 

4.  Having  no  intellectual  gust. 

With  all  his  faults,  [as  a  prose-writer,]  and  exclu- 
sive of  his  character  as  a  poet,  he  [Milton]  must 
ever  remain  the  only  learned  author  of  that  tasteless 
am  in  which  he  flourished.—  Lord  Orrery,  On 
Stcift,  p.  217. 

Tasteiessness.  s.    Attribute  suggested  by 
Tasteless. 

1.  Insipidity;  want  of  relish. 

They  are  tainted  with  that  creature  vanity,  a 
tastebsness  (as  it  were)  that  is  in  all  created  plea- 
sure or  profit  external  .-Witlock,  Observations  on 
the  Present  Manners  of  the  English,  p.  237  :  1654. 

2.  Want  of  perception  of  taste. 
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8.  Want  of  intellectual  relish. 

The  work  of  writing  notes  is  performed  by  ra 
at  the  stupidity,  negligence  ignorance  and  asmne 
tastelessness  of  the  former  editors.— Swift,  Letters. 
Taster.  *.    One  who  tastes. 

1.  One  who  takes  the  first  essay  of  food. 

Your  wife !   But  touch  her,  that  respect  forgotten 
That's  due  to  her  whom  mightiest  Ca:sar  favours, 
And  think  what  'tis  to  die.    Not  to  lose  time, 
She's  Cssar's  choice :  it  is  sufficient  honour 
You  were  his  taster  in  this  heavenly  nectar ; 
But  now  must  qu* the  office.^  ^^  ^  .  g 

Fair  hope!  our  earlier  heaven !  bythee 
Young  time  is  taster  to  eternity.  Crashaw. 

Savi  the  fly,  Are  not  all  places  open  to  me?  Am 
not  1  the  taster  to  princes  in  all  their  entertain- 
ments?—Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Thy  tutor  be  thy  taster,  ere  thou  eat, 
There's  poison  in  thy  drink,  and  in  thy  meat.  . 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  vi.  8-27. 

Apicius,  here,  the  taster  of  the  town, 
Feeds  twice  a-week,  to  settle  their  renown. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  111.  79. 

The  next  morning,  at  dinner-time,  an  unusual  in- 
cident occurred.  While  Lady  Douglas  of  Lochleven 
performed  her  daily  duty  of  assistant  and  taster  at 
the  Queen's  table,  she  was  told  a  man-at-arms  had 
arrived,  recommended  by  her  son,  but  without  any 
letter  or  other  token  than  what  he  brought  by  word 
of  mouth.— Sir  W.  Scott,  The  Abbot,  ch.  xxxv. 

2.  Dram  cup. 

Tasting-,  verbal  abs.    Act  of  one  who  tastes. 

The  tasting  of  death  touched  the  righteous  also, 

and  there  was  a  destruction  of  the  multitude  in  the 

wilderness.—  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  xviii.  20. 

Scholars,  when  good  sense  describing, 
Call  it  tasting  and  imbibing.  Swift. 

Used  adjectivally. 

The  body's  life  with  meats  and  air  is  fed, 

Therefore  the  soul  doth  use  the  tasting  power 
In  veins,  which,  through  the  tongue  and  palate 

spread, 
Distinguish  every  relish  sweet  and  sour. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

Tasty,  adj.  Expressed  or  done  so  as  to 
show  intellectual  relish :  (added  by  Todd, 
and  noted  as  a  modern  word). 

Still,  notwithstanding  the  resources  we  thus  have 
in  our  double  language,  we  are  in  some  instances 
perplexed  to  form  such  adjectives  as  we  require ;  for 
instance,  one  to  correspond  to  the  substantive 
'taste.'  If  we  merely  mean  the  bodily  sense,  we 
might  probably  say  the  gustatory  nerves,  though 
the  word  is  little  used.  But  the  task  is  more  diffi- 
cult when  we  want  an  adjective  referring  to  the 
critical  faculty,  and  not  to  the  physical  perception. 
Tasty,  as  Mr.  Coleridge  has  observed,  is  a  word 
which  milliners  only  can  venture  upon :  and  yet,  as 
right  and  wrong  depend  upon  moral  principles,  so 
beautiful  and  ugly  depend  on  principles  of  '  taste,' 
which  it  would  be  very  convenient  to  designate  by 
an  adjective.  Baumgarten,  and  since  him  many 
German  and  some  English  writers,  have  adopted 
the  term  esthetical.— Philological  Museum,  On  Eng- 
lish Adjectives. 

Tatter,  v.  a.    Tear  ;  rend ;  make  ragged. 

Like  a  lion,  that  hath  tatter'd  here 
A  goodly  heifer,  there  a  lusty  steer, 
There  a  strong  bull,  too  weak  for  him  by  halfe, 
There  a  fair  cow,  and  there  a  tender  calf, 
Strouts  in  his  rage,  and  wallows  in  his  prey, 
And  proudly  doth  his  victory  survey ; 
So  swelleth  she. 

Sylvester,  Translation  ofDubartas,  230. 

(Ord  MS.) 
Tatter,  s.  [A.S.  tetteran  =  rags.] 

1.  Rag;  fluttering  rag. 

This  fable  holds,  from  him  that  sits  upon  the 
throne,  to  the  poor  devil  that  has  scarce  a  tatter.— 
Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

God  wot,  her  garments  were  full  loosely  tuck'd, 
As  one  that  careless  was  in  some  despair : 
To  tatters  were  her  robes  and  vestures  pluck'd, 
Her  naked  limbs  were  open  to  the  air : 
Yet  for  all  this  her  looks  were  blythe  and  fair; 
And  wondering  how  Religion  grew  forlorn, 
I  spied  her  robes  by  Heresy  was  torn. 

R.  Greene,  A  Maiden's  Dream. 

2.  Tatterdemalion.    Rare. 

What  tatter  's  that  that  walks  there. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Royal  King  and 

Loyal  Subject. 
Tatterdemalion.  *.     Ragged  fellow. 

Numbers  of  poor  French  tatter 'dimallians,  being 
as  it  were  the  scum  of  the  country.— Howell,  In- 
structions for  Foreign  Travel,  p.  84 :  1642. 

As  a  poor  fellow  was  trudging  in  a  bitter  cold 
morning  with  never  a  rag,  a  spark  that  was  warm 
clad  called  to  this  tatterdemalion,  how  he  could 
endure  this  weather?— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 
Tattered,  part.  adj.    Ragged ;  fluttering  in 
tatters. 

Through  tatter'd  clothes  small  vices  do  appear. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 
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An  apothecary  late  I  noted 
In  tatter'd  weeds,  with  overwhelming  brows, 
Culling  of  siin pies. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  1. 
Where  waved  the  tatter'd  ensigns  of  Eagfair, 
A  yawning  ruin  hangs.  rSff1 

He  was  met  at  Clairvaux  by  the  poor  of  Christ, 
not  clad  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  but  in  tattered 
raiment;  not  bearing  Gospels  or  sacred  books  em- 
bossed in  gold,  but  a  rude  stone  cross.— Milman, 
History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.viii.  ch.iv. 
Tattle,  v.  n.  [German,  tadeln  =  blame,  scold.] 
Prate;    talk  idly;   use  many  words  with 
little  meaning. 

The  one  is  too  like  an  image,  and  says  nothing ; 
and  the  other  too  like  my  lady's  eldest  son,  ever- 
more tattling— Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about  No- 
thing, ii.  1. 

The  world  is  forward  enough  to  tattle  of  them,— 
Locke. 

The  French  language  is  extremely  proper  to  tattle 
in ;  it  is  made  up  of  so  much  repetition  and  compli- 
ment.— Addison. 

Tattle,  s.     Prate  ;  idle  chat ;  trifling  talk. 

They  asked  her,  how  she  liked  the  play  ? 
Then  told  the  tattle  of  the  day. 

Swift,  Cadenus  and  Vanessa. 
Such  tattle  often  entertains 
My  lord  and  me  as  far  as  Staines. 

Id.,  Imitation  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  sat.  vi. 
A  young  academick  shall  dwell  upon  trade  and 
politicks  in  a  dictatorial  stile,  while  at  the  same 
time  persons  well  skilled  in  those  different  subjects 
hear  the  impertinent  tattle  with  a  just  contempt. — 
Watts,  On  the  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 
Tattler,  s.     One  who  tattles  ;  idle  talker. 

Going  from  house  to  house,  tattlers,  busy  bodies, 
which  are  the  canker  and  rust  of  idleness,  as  idle- 
ness is  the  rust  of  time,  are  reproved  by  the  apostle. 
— Jeremy  Taylor. 
Tattling,  part.  adj.     Prating ;  talking  idly. 

He  stands  on  terms  of  honourable  mind, 
Ne  will  be  carried  with  every  common  wind 
Of  court's  inconstant  mutability, 
Ne  after  every  tattling  fable  fly.  Spenser. 

Excuse  it  by  the  tattling  quality  of  age,  which  is 
always  narrative.— Dryden. 

Tattoo,  s.      [?] 

1.  Beat  of  drum  by  which  soldiers  are  warned 
to  their  quarters. 

All  those  whose  hearts  are  loose  and  low, 
Start  if  they  hear  but  the  tattoo.  Prior,  Alma,  i.  454. 

2.  The  Devil's  tatto  is  an  expression  for  that 
rapping,  or  tapping,  a  table  or  any  piece 
of  wood,  often  practised  by  people  when 
vacant  or  impatient. 

'  Ah,  Doctor,'  said  Mr.  Macgregor, '  let  me  intro- 
duce you  to  Lord  Lilburne.'  The  peer  bowed 
haughtily;  Mr.  Gawtrey  did  not  return  the  saluta- 
tion, but  with  a  sort  of  gulp  as  if  he  were  swallow- 
ing some  burst  of  passion,  strode  to  the  fire;  and 
then,  turning  round,  again  fixed  his  gaze  upon  the 
new  guest.  Lilburne,  however,  who  had  never  lost 
his  self- composure  at  this  strange  rudeness,  was 
now  quietly  talking  with  their  host.  '  Your  Doctor 
seems  an  eccentric  man — a  little  absent — learned,  I 
suppose.  Have  you  been  to  Como,  yet  ? '  Mr.  Gaw- 
trey remained  by  the  fire  beating  the  devil's  tattoo 
upon  the  chimney-piece,  and  ever  and  anon  turning 
his  glance  towards  Lilburne,  who  seemed  to  havo 
forgotten  his  existence. — Lord  Lytton,  Night  and 
Morning. 

Tattoo,  v.  a.  [  ?  ]  Puncture  the  skin,  and 
insert  in  the  puncture  some  colouring  mat- 
ter, so  as  to  leave  a  permanent  stain  ;  the 
colouring,  perhaps,  is  not  essential,  as  in 
some  countries  the  process  consists  in 
merely  raising  the  skin ;  generally,  the 
marks  are  arranged  in  figures,  sometimes 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  serve  for  a  badge 
of  the  tribe  or  family  of  the  person  so 
marked. 
Taunt,  v.  a.  [N.Fr.  tanserJ] 

1.  Reproach;  insult;  revile;  ridicule  j  treat 
with  insolence  and  contumelies. 

"When  I  had  at  my  pleasure  taunted  her, 
She  in  mild  terms  begged  my  patience. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  iv.  1. 

2.  Exprobrate ;  mention  with  upbraiding. 

Rail  thou  in  Fulvia's  phrase,  and  taunt  my  faults 
"With  such  full  licence. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  2. 
Taunt.  .9.      Insult  j    scoff;    reproach;    ridi- 
cule. 

With  scon's  and  scorns,  and  contumelious  taunts, 
In  open  market-place  produced  they  me, 
To  be  a  publick  spectacle. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  i.  4. 
Julian  thought  it  more  effectual  to  persecute  the 
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Christians  by  taunts  and  ironies  than  by  torture 
—I)r.  H.  More,  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

[He,]  by  vile  hands  to  common  use  debased, 
Shall  send  them  flowing  round  his  drunken  feast, 
With  sacrilegious  taunt  and  impious  jest. 

Prior,  Solomon,  iii.  780 
Taunt,  adj.     Taunting.    Rare. 

I  did  not  so  much  mind  the  cadence  as  the  sens 
and  expressiveness  of  my  words,  and  therefore  chos 
not  those  which  were  best  disposed  for  placing 
themselves  in  rhyme,  but  rather  the  most  keen  am 
taunt,  as  being  tho  most  suitable  to  my  argument.— 
Oldham. 

Tauntingly,  adv.     In  a  taunting  manner 
with  insult ;    scoffingly  ;    with  contumely 
and  exprobration. 

It  tauntingly  replied 

To  th'  discontented  members,  th'  mutinous  parts. 
That  envied  his  receipt. 

Shakespear.  Coriolanus,  i.  1 
The  wanton  goddess  view'd  the  warlike  maid 
From  head  to  foot,  and  tauntingly  she  said. 

Prior,  Pallas  and  Venus. 

Those  who  tauntingly  reminded  Penwick  that  he 
had  supported  the  bill  which  had  attainted  Mon- 
mouth  might  perhaps   themselves   be  tauntingly 
reminded,  in  some  dark  and  terrible  hour,  that  they 
had  supported  the  bill  which  had  attainted  Feu 
wick.— Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  xxii. 
Tauricornous.  adj.     [Lat.  tauricornis,  from 
taurus  =  bull  +  cornu  =  horn.]      Having 
horns  like  a  bull. 

Their  descriptions  must  be  relative,  or  the  tauri- 
cornous  picture  of  the  one  the  same  with  the  other. 
—Sir  T.  Browne. 

Taurus,  s.   [Lat.  =  bull.]   Second  sign  in  the 
zodiac. 

Were  we  not  born  under  Taurus  '/—Shakespear. 
Twelfth  Night,  i.  3. 

Taut.  adj.     Tight. 

Nelso'n's  health  had  suffered  greatly  while  he  was 
in  the  Agamemnon.  '  My  complaint,'  he  said, '  is  as 
if  a  girth  were  buckled  taut  over  my  breast ;  and  my 
endeavour  in  the  night  is  to  get  loose.'— Southey, 
Life  of  Nelson,  ch.  vi. 

Tautological,  adj.    [Gr.  ravroXoytw  =  I  repeat 
the  same  thing.]  Repeating  the  same  thing. 

Pleonasms  of  words,  tautological  repetitions. — 
Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  preface. 

His  prose,  again, is  among  the  worst  known  to  us, 
degraded  with  stiffness;  diffuse,  nay  tautological, 
yet  obscure  and  vague ;  contorted  into  endless  in- 
volutions; a  misshapen,  lumbering,  complected 
coil,  well  nigh  inexplicable  in  its  entanglements, 
and  seldom  worth  the  trouble  of  unravelling. — Car- 
lyle.  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Ensays,  Writings 
of  Werner. 

One  writer  . . .  desperately  declares  that  the  laws 
of  motion  are  mere  truisms,  or  tautological  judg- 
ments. It  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  him, 
that  of  all  wonders,  one  of  the  greatest  would  be  to 
find  men  in  doubt  for  centuries  as  to  whether '  the 
whole  is  greater  than  its  part,'  or  whether '  every- 
thing that  happens  contingently  has  a  cause;'  yel 
if  the  laws  of  motion  are,  like  these,  tautologies 
judgments,  that  marvel  has  been  often  enacted  by 
men  of  the  greatest  ability  specially  engaged  in  the 
cultivation  of  science.  —  Ingleby,  Introduction  to 
Metaphysic. 

Tautologize,  v.  n.     Repeat  the  same  thing. 
That  in  this  brief  description  the  wise  man  should 
tautologize,  is  not  to  be  supposed.— Smith,  Portrait 
of  Old  Age,  p.  25:  1666. 

Tautologizing,  part.  adj.  Repeating  the 
same  thing;  practising,  having  the  habit 
of  tautology. 

The  tautologizing  babler,  if  he  be  a  physitian, 
certainly  is  more  troublesome  than  the  disease ;  if 
your  companion  in  a  voyage,  more  insupportable 
than  the  qualms  occasioned  by  the  tumbling  of  the 
sea;  if  he  praise  thee,  his  panegyrick's  more  offen- 
sive then  the  reproaches  of  another :  it  is  a  greater 
pleasure  to  converse  with  vitious  men,  so  they  be 
discreet  in  their  language,  then  with  twatlers, 
though  never  so  honest.— Translation  of  Plutarch's 
Morals,  vol.  iv.  p.  220.  (Ord  MS.) 
Tautologous.  adj.  Tautological. 

The  participle  is  tautologous.— Scott,  Essays,  p. 
288;  (Ord  MS.) 

Tautology,  s.  Repetition  of  the  same  words, 
or  of  the  same  sense  in  different  words. 

AH  science  is  not  tautology;  the  last  ages  have 
shewn  us  what  antiquity  never  saw  in  a  dream. — 
Glanville,  Scepsis  Scientifica. 

Saint  Andre's  feet  ne'er  kept  more  equal  time, 
Not  ev'n  the  feet  of  thy  own  Psyche's  rhime  ; 
Though  they  in  numbers  as  in  sense  excel, 
So  just,  so  like  tautology,  they  fell. 

Dryden,  Macflecnoe,  53. 

Every  paper  addressed  to  our  beautiful  incen- 
diaries, hath  been  filled  with  different  considera- 
tions, that  enemies  may  not  accuse  me  of  tautology. 
— Addison,  Freeholder. 


T  AWD 


Tavern,  s.  [Fr.  taverne  ;  Lat.  tdberna. 
House  where  wine  is  sold,  and  drinker 
are  entertained. 

Enquire  at  London,  'mong  the  taverns  there  • 
For  there  they  say  he  daily  doth  frequent 
With  unrestrained  loose  companions. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  v.  S 

To  reform  the  vices  of  this  town,  all  taverns  am 
alehouses  should  be  obliged  to  dismiss  their  com 
pany  by  twelve  at  night,  and  no  woman  suffered  t 
enter  any  tavern  or  alehouse.— Swift. 
Used  adjectivally. 

You  shall  be  called  to  no  more  payments-  fear 
no  more  tavern  bills,  which  are  often  the  sadness  o 
parting,  as  the  procuring  of  mirth.— Shakespear 
Cymbehne,  v.  4. 

During  the  last  century  a  very  laudable  industry 
has  been  shown  by  antiquaries  in  the  publication 
of  account-books  belonging  to  private  persons 
registers  of  expenses  in  convents,  returns  of  mar 
nets,  valuations  of  goods,  tavern  bills,  and  in  short 
every  document,  however  trifling  in  itself,  by  which 
this  important  subject  can  be  illustrated.— Hallam 
View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  pt.  ii.  ch.  ix. 

Tavern,  v.  n.  Live  in,  or  as  in,  a  tavern 
Mare. 

Who  would  reverence  thy  sway,  when,  like  Nero 
thou  shouldst  tavern  out  thy  time  with  wantons  P— 
Felltham,  Resolves,  57.  (Ord  MS.) 

Taverner.  s.    One  who  keeps  a  tavern. 

After  local  names,  the  most  in  number  have 
been  derived  from  occupations ;  as,  tailor,  archer 
taverner.— Camden. 

Taveming.  s.    Act  of  feasting  at  taverns. 

The  misrule  of  our  tavernings. 

Bishop  Hall,  Satires,  ii.  1. 

Taw.  v.  a.  [see  T  o  w.]  Dress  white  leather, 
commonly  called  alum  leather,  in  contra- 
distinction from  tan  leather,  which  is  dres- 
sed with  bark. 

He 's  to  be  made  more  tractable,  I  doubt  not.— 
Yes,  if  they  taw  him  as  they  do  whit-leather, 
Upon  an  iron,  or  beat  him  soft  like  stock-fish. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Captain. 
Taw.  s.    Marble  to  play  with. 

Trembling  I've  seen  thee  dare  the  kitten's  paw; 
Nay,  mix  with  children  as  they  play'd  at  taw; 
Nor  fear  the  marbles  as  they  bounding  flew, 
Marbles  to  them,  but  rolling  rocks  to  you. 

Gay,  Lamentation  of  Glumdalclitch, 
As  it  must  greatly  raise  our  expectation  of  the 
future  conduct  in  life  of  boys,  whom  in  their  tender 
years  we  perceive  instead  of  taw  or  balls,  or  other 
childish  playthings,  to  chuse,  at  their  leisure  hours, 
to  exercise  their  genius  in  contentions  of  wit,  learn- 
ing, and  such  like;  so  must  it  inspire  one  with  equal 
contempt  of  a  man,  if  we  should  discover  him  play- 
ing at  taw,  or  other  childish  play.— Fielding,  Ad- 
ventures of  Joseph  Andrews. 
Tawdriness.    s.      Attribute    suggested   by 
Tawdry;  tinsel;   finery;  finery  ostenta- 
tious without  elegance. 

There  was  a  kind  of  tawdriness  in  their  habits.— 
Moral  State  of  England,  p.  161 :  1670. 

A  clumsy  beau  makes  his  ungracefulness  appear 
the  more  ungraceful  by  his  tawdriness  of  dress.— 
Richardson,  Clarissa. 

Tawdry,  s.  [St.  Audrey."]  Necklace  like 
one  attributed  to  St.  Audrey,  worn  by 
country  girls. 

Not  the  smallest  beck, 

But  with  white  pebbles  makes  her  tawdries  for  her 
neck.  Drayton 

Tawdry,  adj.  Meanly  showy ;  splendid  with- 
out cost ;  fine  without  grace ;  showy  with- 
out elegance :  (used  both  of  things  and  of 
persons  wearing  them). 

Bind  your  fillets  fast, 
And  gird  in  your  waste, 
For  more  fineness,  with  a  tawdrie  lace. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar. 
He  has  a  kind  of  coxcomb  upon  his  crown,  and  a 
few  tawdry  feathers.— Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

Old  Romulus  and  father  Mars  look  down, 
Your  herdsman  primitive,  your  homely  clown, 
Is  turn'd  a  beau  in  a  loose  tawdry  gown. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  iii.  118. 
He  rails  from  morning  to  night  at  essenced  fops 
and  tawdry  courtiers. — Addison,  Spectator. 

Her  eyes  were  wan  and  eager,  her  dress  thin  and 
tawdry,  her  mien  genteel  and  childish. — Ibid. 

That  the  false  and  tawdry  ware,  which  was  in  all 
hands,  should  reach  us  before  the  chaste  and  truly 
excellent,  which  it  required  some  excellence  to  re- 
cognise ;  that  Kotsseoue's  insanity  should  have 
spread  faster,  by  some  fifty  years,  than  Lessing's 
wisdom ;  that  Kant's  philosophy  should  stand  in 
the  background  as  a  dreary  and  abortive  dream ; 
and  Gall's  craniology  be  held  out  to  us  from  every 
booth  as  a  reality :  all  this  lay  in  the  nature  of  the 
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TAX  {}£« 

SMeofGermanli^aturi.  MitCellaneOM  £"°»> 
An  impure  style  of  speaking  and  writing  does  not 
recommend  itself  to  fastidious  and  refined  tadm? 
merely  because  it  pleases  a  popular  audience,  or  a 
wide  circle  of  readers.  A  discourse  full  of  tawdrv 
ornament,  false  brilliancy,  far-fetched  metaphors 
and  turgid  exaggeration,  which  might  obtain  the 
applauses  of  an  uneducated  audience,  would  offend 
the  taste  of  a  more  instructed  class  of  hearers.— Sir 
O.  C.  T^m»  n*th»  j~«.,~v.e  of  Authority  in  "  ' 


Tawed,  part.  adj.    Rendered  like  leather. 
•«£i.8,,knu  jkies  knob*>'d.  his  flesh  deep  dented  in, 
With  towed  hands,  and  hard  y tanned  skin. 

backvilte,  Mirrourfur  Magistrates,  induction. 

Tawny,  adj.    Yellow,  like  things  tanned. 
This  child  of  fancy,  that  Armado  hight. 

For  interim  to  our  studies,  shall  relate, 
In  high-born  words,  the  worth  of  many  a  knieht 

From  tawny  Spain,  lost  in  the  world's  debate 

„          ,.      Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  i.  1. 

Jiurus  his  body  must  be  drawn  the  colour  of  the 
tawny  Moor,  upon  his  head  a  red  aan.-Peacham 
Un  Lirawing. 

The  tawny  lion  pawing  to  get  free. 

•wv,-i  ..  *u          ,     Milton,  Paradite  Lott,  vii.  4M. 

Whilst  they  make  the  river  Senega  to  bound  the 
Moors  so  that  on  the  south  side  they  are  black,  on 
the  other  only  tawny,  they  seem  not  to  derive  it 
from  the  sun.— -Sir  T.  Browne. 

Where's  the  worth  that  sets  this  people  UD 
Above  your  own  Numidia's  tawny  sons  ? 

Addison,  Cato. 
Tax.  s. 

1.  Impost;  tribute  imposed;  excise;  tallage. 

With  wars  and  taxes  others  waste  their  own. 
And  houses  burn,  and  household  gods  deface 
To  drmk  in  bowls  which  glittering  gems  enchase. 

_  The  terupon  tillage  was  two  shillings  in  the  poumi 
in  arable  land,  and  four  in  plantations :  this  tax  was 
often  levied  in  kind  upon  corn,  and  called  decuma> 
or  tithes.— Arbuthnot. 

2.  Charge;  censure. 

Fly  far  from  hence 

All  private  taxes,  and  immodest  phrases, 
Whatever  may  but  shew  like  vicious ; 
For  wicked  mirth  never  true  pleasure  brings, 
But  honest  minds  are  pleased  with  honest  things. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Knight  of  the 

Burning  Pestle. 

He  could  not  without  grief  of  heart,  and  without 
some  tax  upon  himself  and  his  ministers  for  the  not 
executing  the  laws,  look  upon  the  bold  licence  of 
some  pamphlets.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the 
Grand  Rebellion. 

3.  Task ;  lesson  to  be  learned.    Obsolete. 

At  the  archdeacon's  visitation,  the  archdeacon 
shall  appoint  the  curate  to  certain  taxes  of  the  New 
Testament,  to  be  conned  without  book ;  and  at  their 
next  synod  to  exact  a  rehearsal  of  them.— Articles 
of  Ecclesiastical  Visitation  and  Inquiry:  1664. 

Tax.  v.  a.  [Low  Lat.  taxoJ] 

' .  Load  with  imposts. 

Jehoiakim  gave  the  silver  and  gold  to  Pharaoh, 
but  he  taxed  the  land  to  give  the  money.— 2  Kinat. 
xxiii.  35. 

.  Charge ;  censure  :  (with  of  or  with,  and 
sometimes  for,  before  the  fault  imputed  ; 
used  both  of  persons  and  things). 

How  many  hath  he  killed  P  I  promised  to  eat  all 
of  his  killing.— Niece,  you  tax  signior  Benedick  too 
much ;  but  he'll  be  meet  with  yovi.— Shakespear, 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  i.  1. 

I  am  not  justly  to  be  taxed  with  any  presumption 
for  meddling  with  matters  wherein  I  have  no  deal- 
ing,—Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Tax  not  divine  disposal :  wisest  men 
Have  err'd,  and  by  bad  women  been  deceived. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  210. 
They  cannot  tax  others'  omissions  towards  them 
without  a  tacit  reproach  of  their  own.— Dr.  H.  More, 
Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

He  taxed  not  Homer  nor  Virgil  for  interesting 
their  gods  in  the  wars  of  Troy  and  Italv;  neither 
woula  he  have  taxed  Milton  for  his  choice  of  a 
supernatural  argument. — Dryden. 

Men's  virtues  I  have  commended  as  freely  as  I 
have  taxed  their  crimes.— Id. 

If  this  be  chance,  it  is  extraordinary ;  and  I  dare 
not  call  it  more,  for  fear  of  being  taxed  with  super- 
stition.— Id. 
Like  some  rich  and  mighty  murderer, 

Too  great  for  prison  which  he  breaks  with  gold, 
Who  fresher  for  new  mischief  does  appear, 
And  dares  the  world  to  tax  him  with  the  old. 

Id.,  Annus  Mirabilis,  ccxix. 
He  call'd  him  back  aloud,  and  tax'd  his  fear ; 
And  sure  enough  he  heard,  but  durst  not  hear. 

Id.,  Translation  from  fMd,  Contention  of 

Ajax  and  Ulysses. 

This  salutation  cannot  be  taxed  with  flattery,  since 
it  was  directed  to  a  prince,  of  whom  it  had  been 
happy  for  Rome  if  he  had  never  been  born,  or  if  he 
had  never  died.— Addison. 
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TAT-OATHSEBB] 
TKAX  i 

Tax-gatherer.  *. 


TAX 


Collector  of  taxes. 
being  the  son  of  a  tax-gatherer 
everywhere  of  the  meanness  of 


^  , , .  „„ Jis  newly-invented 

nd  was  besides  the  handsomest  tax-gatherer 
inicdom  I  Hi»  royal  presence  was  very  dan- 
reroustothe  purse,  of  his  loyal  subjects,  particu- 
Eurlvto  those  of  the  females.-/.  Disraeli,  Curwsi- 
tiZtf  Literature,  Taxation  no  Tyranny. 

Taxable,  adj.    Capable  of  being  taxed. 

Taxation.  *. 

1.  Act  of  loading  with  taxes;  impost;  tax. 

The  subjects  could  taste  no  sweeter  fruits  of  having 
a  king  than  grievous  taxation*  to  some  vain  pur- 
p««f  lawsmade rather  to  find  faults  than  to  pre- 
vent  faults. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

1  bring  no  overture  of  war,  no  taxation  of  homage ; 
my  words  are  as  full  of  peace  as  matter.— Shakespear, 
Twelfth  ffiffM.  i.  9. 

He  daily  such  taxation*  did  exact, 
As  were  against  the  order  of  the  state.  Daniel. 

Various  news  I  heard  . . . 
Of  old  mismanagements,  taxations  new ; 
All  neither  whoUy  false,  uor  wholly  true. 

Pope,  Temple  of  Fame. 

Among  the  English  clergy  the  encroachments  of 
the  Poi*.  especially  in  two  ways,  the  direct  taxa- 
tion and  usurpation  of  benefices  for  strangers,  had 
kindled  such  violent  resentment,  alike  among  the 
barons  and  the  prelates,  as  almost  to  threaten  that 
the  realm  would  altogether  throw  off  the  papal  yoke. 
— MUman,  Hittory  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  x.  ch.  v. 

2.  Accusation;  scandal. 

My  father's  love  is  enough  to  honour;  speak  no 

more  of  him,  you'll  be  whipt  for  taxation  one  of 

these  d*yx.—Shake*pear,  A*  you  like  it,  i.  2. 

Taxatively.  adv.     As  a  tax. 

If  these  ornaments  or  furniture  had  been  put 
laxatirtly,  and  by  way  of  limitation,  such  a  thing 
bequeathed  as  a  legacy  shall  not  be  paid,  if  it  wants 
ornaments  or  furniture.— Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris 
Canonifi,  S39.  (Ord  MS.) 
Taxer.  *.  One  who  taxes. 

These  rumours  begot  scandal  against  the  king, 
taxing  him  for  a  great  taxer  of  his  people.— Bacon, 
Hiftory  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 
Taxidermy.  *.     [Gr.  r«£tc  =  arrangement  + 
Iipua,  -aroc.  =  skin.]     Art  of  arranging  and 
preserving  the  skins  of  animals ;  the  pre- 
servation of  dead  zoological  specimens  in 
general. 

The  most  popular  treatise  on  taxidermy  is  Mr. 
Hwainson's  volume  in  Lardner's  Cabinet  Encyclo- 
pedia.— Brandt  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 

Taxis.  *.  [G rearrangement]  In  Surgery. 
Replacement  of  parts  which  have  quitted 
their  natural  position  without  an  operation, 
as  in  the  reduction  of  hernia  or  rupture : 
(as,  '  It  was  reduced  by  taxis,  which  saved 
the  necessity  of  an  operation '). 
Taxonomy.  *.  [Gr.  ra^tf  +  vo/«f  =  law.] 
Principle  of  classification. 

All  that  is  not  strictly  definition,  that  is,  all  that 
i*  not  artificial  character,  in  the  descriptions  of  such 
classes,  is  a  statement  of  truths,  more  or  less  general. 
more  or  less  precise,  but  making  up,  together,  the 
positive  knowledge  which  constitutes  the  science. 
As  we  have  said,  the  consideration  of  the  properties 
of  plants  in  order  to  form  a  system  of  classification, 
has  been  termed  taxonomy,  or  the  systematick  of 
botany;  all  the  parts  of  the  descriptions,  which, 
taking  the  system  for  granted,  convey  additional 
information,  are  termed  the  physiography  of  the 
science ;  and  the  same  terms  may  be  applied  in  the 
other  branches  of  Natural  History. — Whewell,  His- 
tory of  Scientific  Idea*,  vol.  ii.  p.  123 :  1858. 

Tea.  *.  [Chinese,  tcha."]  Chinese  plant  of 
the  penus  Thea,  of  which  the  infusion  gives 
the  drink  so  culled. 

The  muses'  friend,  tea,  does  our  fancy  aid. 
Express  those  vapours  which  the  head  invade. 

Watter. 

Green  leaves  of  tea  contain  a  narcotick  juice. 
which  exudes  by  roasting :  this  is  performed  with 
great  care  before  it  is  exposed  to  Mde.—Arouthnot, 
On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

Tea  was  first  imported  from  Holland  by  the  earls 
of  Arlington  and  Ossory,  in  1666;  from  their  ladies 
the  women  of  quality  learned  its  use.  Its  price  was 
then  three  pounds  a  pound,  and  continued  the  MUM 
to  1707.  In  1715,  we  began  to  use  green  tea;  and 
the  practice  of  drinking  it  descended  to  the  lower 
class  of  the  people. — Johnson,  Review  of  Hanway's 
Journal. 

Applied  to  infusions  other  than  those  of  tea : 
(as,  linseed  tea). 
\Vliy  will  Delia  thus  retire? 
W  hy  so  languish,  live  away? 
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T  ACH 

Whilst  the  sighing  crews  admire, 
•Tis  too  late  for  hartshorn  ^  ^  ^  Moniagws. 

As  the  first  element  in  a  compound. 

One  has  a  design  of  keeping  an  open  tea-taoie.— 

I  have' filled  a  tea-pot,  and  received  a  dish  of  it.— 

He  swept  down  a  dozen  tea-dishes.— Spectator. 

Nor  will  you  encourage  the  common  tea-table 
talk.— W. 

A  living  tea-pot  stands ;  one  arm  held  out, 
One  bent;  the  handle  this,  and  that  the  spout. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  iv. 

The  mistress  of  the  tea-shop  may  give  half  an 

°UThe1ewof  being  thought  pedants  hath  taken  , 
many  young  divines  off  from  their  severer  studies, 
which  they  have  exchanged  for  plays,  in  order  to 
aualifv  them  for  tea-tables.— Id. 
When  you  sweep,  never  stay  to  pick  up  tea-spoons. 

~Ye't,as  Catherine  of  Braganza  was  certainly  the 
first  tea-drinking  queen  of  England  she  has  had 
the  credit  of  setting  the  fashion  for  the  use  of  that 
temperate  beverage,  in  an  age  when  ladies,  as  well 
as  gentlemen,  at  all  times  of  the  day,  heated  or  stu- 
pified  their  brains  with  ale  or  wine,  for  the  want  of 
the  more  refined  substitutes  of  tea,  coffee,  and  cho- 
colate.—Agnes  Strickland,  Lives  of  the  Queens  oj 
England,  Catherine  of  Braganza. 
Teach,  v.  a.  pret.  and  part.  pass,  taught, 
sometimes  teached.  [A.S.  tacan.] 

1 .  Instruct ;  inform,  as  a  master :  (correla- 
tive to  learn). 

Come  ye,  and  let  us  go  up  to  the  mountain  of  the 
Lord  ...  he  will  teach  us  of  his  ways,  and  we  will 
walk  in  his  paths.— Isaiah,  ii.  3. 
I  am  too  sudden  bold : 
To  teach  a  teacher  ill  beseemeth  me. 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  n.  1. 
Teach  us  farther  by  what  means  to  shun 
The  inclement  seasons. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  1062. 

2.  Deliver  any  doctrine  or  art,  or  words  to 
be  learned. 

Moses  wrote  this  song,  and  taught  it.— Deuter- 
onomy, xxxi.  22. 

In  vain  they  worship  me,  teaching  for  doctrines 
the  commandments  of  men.— Matthew,  xv.  9. 

[They]  teach  all  nations  what  of  him  they  learn'd. 
Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  440. 

3.  Show;  exhibit  so  as  to  impress  upon  the 
mind. 

He  is  a  good  divine  that  follows  his  own  instruc- 
tions ;  I  can  easier  teach  twenty  what  were  good  to 
be  done,  than  to  be  one  of  the  twenty  to  follow  my 
own  teaching. — Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice, 
i.  2. 

If  some  men  teach  wicked  things,  it  must  be  that 
others  should  practise  them.— South,  Sermons. 

4.  Tell ;  give  intelligence. 

Huswives  are  teached,  instead  of  a  clocke, 
How  winter  night  passeth  by  crowing  of  cocke. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good 
Husbandry. 

Teach  one's  grandmother  to  such  eggs.  Ad- 
vise a  person  more  competent  than  one's 
self:  (the  extract  gives  a  variation  of  the 
phrase). 

You  teach  your  good  maister ;  teach  your  gran- 
dam  to  grope  her  duck. — Withal,  Dictionarie,  p.  575 : 
1634.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Teach,  v.  n.  Perform  the  office  of  an  in- 
structor. 

They  build  up  Zion  with  blood  .  .  .  the  heads 
thereof  judge  for  reward,  and  the  priests  teach  for 
hire,  and  the  prophets  divine  for  money.— Micah, 
iii.  10. 

Teachable,  adj.  Capable  of  being  taught  j 
susceptive  of  instruction  ;  docile. 

'Tis  sufficient  that  matters  of  faith  and  religion 
be  propounded  in  such  a  way,  as  to  render  them 
highly  credible,  so  as  an  honest  and  teachable  man 
may  willingly  and  safely  assent  to  them,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  prudence  be  justified  in  so 
doing.— Bishop  Wilkins. 

We  ought  to  bring  our  minds  free,  unbiassed, 
and  teachable  to  learn  our  religion  from  the  word  of 
God.- Watts. 

Teachableness,  s.  Attribute  suggested 
by  Teachable;  docility;  willingness  to 
learn  ;  capacity  to  learn. 

Docility,  teachableness,  tractableness,  is  the  pro- 
perty of  wisdom ;  and  he  that  is  wise,  is  nearest 
unto  happiness.— Grander,  Commentary  on  Eccle- 
siastes,\>.  105:  1621. 

It  is  difficult,  again,  to  discriminate  between 
teachableness,  humility,  and  reverence  for  high 
authorities,  and  a  tame  and  passive  submission  of 
the  understanding.— Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  On  ttie  In- 
fluence of  Authority  in  Matters  of  Opinion,  ch.  v. 
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Teache.  s.  [  ?  ]     See  extract. 

As  the  liquor  grows  hot  in  the  clarifier,  a  scum  is 
thrown  up,  consisting  of  the  coagulated  feculencies 
of  the  cane  juice.  The  fire  is  now  gradually  urged 
till  the  temperature  approaches  the  boiling  lieat— 
to  which,  however,  it  must  not  be  suffered  to  rise. 
It  is  known  to  be  sufficiently  heated,  when  the  scum 
rises  in  blisters,  which  break  into  white  froth  ;  an 
appearance  observable  in  about  forty  minutes  after 
kindling  the  fire.  The  damper  being  shut  down, 
the  fire  dies  out ;  and  after  an  hour's  repose  the 
clarified  liquor  is  ready  to  be  drawn  off  into  the  last 
and  largest  in  the  series  of  evaporating  pans.  In 
the  British  colonies,  these  are  merely  numbered 
1,  2,  3, 4,  5,  beginning  at  the  smallest,  which  hangs 
right  over  the  fire,  and  is  called  the  teache ;  because 
in  it  the  trial  of  the  syrup  by  touch  is  made.—  Ure, 
Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Teacher,  s.     One  who  teaches. 

1.  Instructor;  preceptor. 

Nature  is  no  sufficient  teaclier  what  we  should 
do  that  may  attain  unto  life  everlasting.— Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

I  went  into  the  temple,  there  to  hear 
The  teachers  of  our  law,  and  to  propose 
"What  might  improve  my  knowledge  or  their  own, 
Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  i.  211. 

These  were  notions  born  with  us;  such  as  we 
were  taught  without  the  help  of  a  teacher.— South, 
Sermons. 

Imperious,  with  a  teacher's  air, 
Boastful  he  claims  a  right  to  wisdom's  chair. 

Sir  B.  Blackmore. 

2.  One  who  without  regular  ordination  as- 
sumes the  ministry. 

Dissenting  teachers  are  under  no  incapacity  of 
accepting  civil  and  military  employments. — Swift. 

3.  Preacher;  one  who  is  to  deliver  doctrine 
to  the  people. 

For  the  choice  of  a  governor  more  sufficient,  the 
teachers  in  all  the  churches  assembled  themselves. 
—Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Our  lecture  men,  and  some  others,  whom  precise 
people  stile  powerful  teachers,  do  seldom  honour  it. 
—  \VTtite. 

Wolves  shall  succeed  for  teachers. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  508. 

He  may  teach  his  diocese  who  ceases  to  be  able  to 
preach  to  it ;  he  may  do  it  by  appointing  teachers, 
and  by  a  vigilant  exacting  from  them  the  instruc- 
tion of  their  flocks.— South,  Sermons. 

Teaching,  verbal  ubs.     Act  of  one  who,  that 
which,  teaches. 

I  have  labour 'd, 

And  with  no  little  study,  that  my  teaching, 
And  the  strong  course  of  my  authority, 
Might  go  one  way.      Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  v.  2. 
All  the  evidence  we  have,  shows  that  vicious  habits 
are  not  more  common  in  Russia  than  in  France  or 
England ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  Russians  submit 
to  the  teachings  of  the  church  with  a  docility  greater 
than  that  displayed  by  their  civilized  opponents. — 
Buckle,  History  of  Civilization  in  England,  vol.  i. 
ch.  iv. 

Tead.  s.     See  Tede. 

Teak.  *.    [  ?  ]  In  Botany.  Valuable  timber- 
tree  of  the  genus  Tectona. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  timber  im- 
ported from  the  coast  of  Africa,  under  the  name  of 
African  teak,  belongs  to  some  tree  of  this  order 
[the  Euphorbiaceae]. — Lindley,  Vegetable  Kingdom. 
Teak  [compared  with  oak]  ...  is  equally  strong, 
and  somewhat  more  buoyant.  Its  durability  is 
more  uniform  and  decided ;  and  to  insure  that 
durability,  it  demands  less  care  and  preparation; 
for  it  may  be  put  in  use  almost  green  from  the 
forest,  without  danger  of  dry  or  wet  rot.  It  is  fit 
to  endure  all  climates  and  alternations  of  climate. — 
Crawfurd,  Eastern  Archipelago,  vol.  i.  p.  45. 

Teal.  s.     [  ?  ]     Small  species  of  duck ;  Anas 
crecca;  half-bird. 

Some  serve  for  food  to  us,  and  some  but  to  feed 
themselves ;  amongst  the  first  sort  we  reckon  the 
dip-chick,  coots,  teal,  wigeou. — Carew,  Survey  of 
Cornwall. 

The  teal  bear  confinement  well,  and  at  the  gardens 

of  the  Zoological  Society,  though  restricted  to  a  very 

small  pond  with  a  margin  of  thick  and  high  grass, 

with  some  low  shrubs,  have  bred  regularly  for  five 

seasons  in  succession.    The  eggs  are  white  tinged 

with  buff,  measuring  one  inch  nine  lines  in  length 

by  one  inch  four  lines  in  breadth.    The  food  of  the 

teal  consists  of  seeds,  grasses,  water-plants,   and 

insects,  in  their  various  states.     In  confinement 

they  require  grain.     Some  teal  breed  about   the 

lakes  of   Wales  and   a  few  in  Rornney  Marsh.— 

Yarrell,  History  of  British  Birds. 

Team.  s.  [A.S.  =  issue,  succession,  row,  line.] 

I.  Number  of   horses  or  oxen  drawing  at 

once  the  same  carriage. 

Thee  a  ploughman  all  unweeting  found, 
As  he  his  toilsome  team  that  way  did  guide, 
And  brought  thee  up  in  ploughman's  state  to  bide. 

Spenser. 
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"We  fairies  that  do  run 

By  the  triple  Hecate's  team, 
From  the  presence  of  the  sun, 

Following  darkness  like  a  dream, 
Now  are  frolick. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  v.  2. 

Making  such  difference  betwixt  wake  and  sleep, 
As  is  the  diffrence  betwixt  day  and  night, 
The  hour  before  the  heav'nly  harness'd  team 
Begins  his  golden  progress  in  the  east. 

Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iii.  1. 

I  am  in  love ;  but  a  team  of  horse  shall  not  pluck 
that  from  me,  nor  who  'tis  I  love.— Id,,  Two  Gentle- 
men of  Verona,  iii.  1. 

After  the  declining  sun 

Had  changed  the  shadows,  and  their  task  was  done 
Home  with  their  weary  team  they  took  their  way. 
Lord  Roscommon 

He  heaved  with  more  than  human  force  to  move 
A  weighty  stone,  the  labour  of  a  team.  Dryden. 

In  stiff  clays  they  may  plough  one  acre  of  wheat 
with  a  team  of  horse.— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

2.  Any  number  passing  in  a  line. 

Like  a  long  team  of  snowy  swans  on  high. 
Which  clap  their  wings,  and  cleave  the  liquid  sky. 

Dryden. 

3.  Working  body. 

When  a  team  of  twenty-five  millions  begins  rear- 
ing, what  is  Lomenie's  whip  P— Carlyle,  The  French 
He-volution,  pt.  i.  b.  iii.  ch.  vi. 
Team.  v.  a.    Join  together  in  a  team. 

By  this  the  Night  forth  from  the  darksome  bower 
Of  Erebus  her  teamed  steeds  gaii  call. 

Spenser,  Virgil's  Gnat. 
Tear.  s.   [A.S.  tear,  tcer.~\ 

1.  Water  which  violent  passion  forces  from 
the  eyes. 

The  pretty  vaulting  sea  refused  to  drown  me, 
Knowing,  that  thou  would'st  have  me  drown'd  on 

shore 
With  tears  as  salt  as  sea,  through  thy  unkindness. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iii.  2. 
Cromwell,  I  did  not  think  to  shed  a  tear 
In  all  my  miseries ;  but  thou  hast  forced  me. 
Out  of  thy  honest  truth  to  play  the  woman. 

Id.,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

Tears  are  the   effects   of  compression   of  the 

moisture  of  the  brain  upon  dilatation  of  the  spirits. 

— Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

She  silently  a  gentle  tear  let  fall. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  ISO. 

2.  Moisture  trickling  in  drops. 

Let  Araby  extol  her  happy  coast, 
Her  fragrant  flow'rs,  her  trees  with  precious  tears, 
Her  second  harvests.  Dryden. 

Tear.  v.  a.    pret.  tore,  anciently  tare ;  part, 
pass.  torn.    [A.S.  teran.~\ 

1.  Pull  in  pieces;  lacerate;  rend;  separate 
by  violent  pulling. 

The  one  went  out  from  roe ;  and  I  said,  Surely  he 
is  torn  in  pieces,  and  I  saw  him  not  since.— Genesis, 
xliv.  28. 

Come,  seeling  night . . . 
Cancel  and  tear  to  pieces  that  great  bond 
Which  keeps  me  pale.      Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  2. 

Ambassadors  sent  to  Carthage  were  like  to  be 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  populace.— Arbuthnot. 

John  tore  off  lord  Strut's  servants'  clothes  :  now 
and  then  they  came  home  naked.— Id.,  History  of 
John  Hull. 

2.  Wound  with  any  sharp  point  drawn  along. 

Neither  shall  men  tear  themselves  for  them  in 
mourning,  to  comfort  them  for  the  dead.— Jeremiah, 
xvi.  7. 

3.  Break  or  take  away  by  violence. 

As  storms  the  skies,  and  torrents  tear  the  ground, 
Thus  raged  the  prince,  and  scatter'd  death  around. 

Dryden. 

4.  Divide  violently ;  shatter. 

Is  it  not  as  much  reason  to  say  that  God  destroys 
fatherly  authority,  when  he  suffers  one  in 'possession 
of  it  to  have  his  government  torn  in  pieces,  and 
shared  by  his  subjects?— Locke. 

5.  Pull  with  violence  ;  drive  violently. 

He  roar'd,  he  beat  his  breast,  he  tore  his  hair. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  523. 
From  harden'd  oak,  or  from  a  rock's  cold  womb, 
At  least  thou  art  from  some  fierce  tigress  come ; 
Or  on  rough  seas  from  their  foundation  torn, 
Got  by  the  winds,  and  in  a  tempest  born. 

Id.,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Dido  to  JEneas. 
Blush  rather,  that  you  are  a  slave  to  passion, 
Which,  like  a  whirlwind,  tears  up  all  your  virtues, 
And  gives  you  not  the  leisure  to  consider. 

A.  Philips. 

6.  Take  away  by  sudden  violence. 

Solyman 
Rhodes  and  Buda  from  the  Christians  tore.  Waller. 

The  hand  of  fate 
Has  torn  thee  from  me,  and  I  must  forget  thee. 

Addison. 

Tear.  v.  n.    Fume  ;  rave ;  rant  turbulently. 
Tear.  s.    Rent ;  chiefly  in  combination  with 
Wear. 
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Mr.  Hallam  has  formed,  we  think,  a  most  correct 
estimate  of  the  character  and  administration  of 
Clarendon.  But  he  scarcely  makes  a  sufficient  al- 
lowance for  the  wear  and  fear  which  honesty  almost 
necessarily  sustains  in  the  friction  of  political  life, 
and  which,  in  times  so  rough  as  those  through 
which  Clarendon  passed,  must  be  very  considerable. 
— Macaulay.  Critical  and  Historical  Essays,  Hal- 
lam's  Constitutional  History. 

Tearcat.  *.  and  adj.    Ranting. 

I  had  rather  heare  two  good  jests,  than  a  whole 
play  of  such  tear-cat  thunderclaps.— Day,  Isle  of 
Gulls,  induction.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Tearfailingr.  adj.    Tender;  shedding  tears. 
Rare. 

lam  in 

So  far  in  blood,  that  sin  will  pluck  on  sin : 
Tearfalling  pity  dwells  not  in  this  eye. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iv.  2. 

Tearful,  adj.    Weeping ;  full  of  tears. 

Is  't  meet  that  he 

Should  leave  the  helm,  and,  like  a  fearful  lad, 
With  tearful  eyes  add  water  to  the  sea  P 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  v.  4. 
Tearing:,  part.  adj. 

1.  Raving;  ranting;  noisy;  astonishing. 

All  men  transported  into  outrages  for  small  tri- 
vial matters,  fall  under  the  innuendo  of  this  bull, 
that  ran  tearing  mad  for  the  pinching  of  a  mouse.— 
Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

The  gallant  young  Indian  at  home  on  furlough- 
immense  dandies  these — chained  and  moustached— 
driving  in  tearing  cabs,  the  pillars  of  the  theatres, 
living  at  West  End  Hotels,— nevertheless  admired 
Mrs.  Osborne,  liked  to  bow  to  her  carriage  in  the 
Park,  and  to  be  admitted  to  have  the  honour  of 
paying  a  morning  visit.— Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair. 

2.  Making  a  violent  rent. 

In  the  midst  a  tearing  groan  did  break 
The  name  of  Antony. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  12. 
Tearless,  adj.     Destitute  of  tears. 
They  look  on  with  tearless  eyes. 

Sandys,  Psalm  cvi. 

Why  weep  ye  now  P  ye  saw  with  tearless  eye 
When  your  fleet  perish'd  on  the  Punick  wave. 

Shenstone,  Elegies,  xix. 

Tearthroat.  *.      Vociferous  ;   ranting ;  dis- 
tressing the  throat. 

The  majesticall  king  of  fishes,  the  heroicall  most 
magnificent  herring,  armed  with  white  and  red, 
keepes  his  court  in  all  this  hurly-burly,  not  like  a 
tyrannical  tearthroat  in  open  arms,  but  like  wise 
Diogenes  in  a  barrell.  —  Taylor  (the  Waterpoet). 
(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Used  adjectivally. 

With  gouts,  consumptions,  palsies,  lethargies, 
With  apoplexies,  quinzies,  pleurisies, 
Cramp,  cataracts,  the  teare-throat  cough  and  tiscick, 
From  which  to  health  men  are  restored  by  physick. 

Teary.  adj.     Tearful;  weeping. 

But  when  the  stormes  and  the  teary  shoure 
Of  her  weeping  was  somewhat  overgone, 
The  litel  corps  was  graven  under  stone. 

Lidgate,  The  Story  of  Thebes.    (Rich.) 
Tease,  v.  a.     [A.S.  tCBsan.~\ 

1.  Comb  or  unravel  wool  or  flax;  scratch 
cloth  in  order  to  level  the  nap. 

Coarse  complexions, 

And  cheeks  of  sorry  grain,  will  serve  to  ply 
The  sampler,  and  to  tease  the  huswife's  wool. 

Milton,  Comus,  749. 

2.  Torment  with  importunity ;  vex  with  as- 
siduous impertinence. 

My  friends  always  tease  me  about  him,  because  he 
has  no  estate.— Spectator. 

After  having  been  present  in  publick  debates,  he 
was  teased  by  his  mother  to  inform  her  of  what  had 
passed. — A  ddison. 

We  system-makers  can  sustain 
The  thesis,  which  you  grant  was  plain  ; 
And  with  remarks  and  comments  tca.it:  ye, 
In  case  the  thing  before  was  easy. 

Prior,  Alma,  iii.  330. 

Teaser,  s.     One  who,  that  which,  teases. 

These  teazers,  rather  to  rouse  than  pinch  the 
game,  only  made  Whitaker  find  his  spirits.— Fuller, 
Holy  State,  p.  60. 

A  fly  buzzing  at  his  ear,  makes  him  deaf  to  the 
best  advice.  If  you  would  have  him  come  to  him- 
self, you  must  take  off  his  little  teaser,  which  holds 
his  reason  at  bay.— Collier. 

Teat.   s.     [Gr.  rirQoc.  ;  German,  titte,  zitze ; 
Fr.  teton.]     Dug  ;  pap. 
Like  Phoebus'  fire,  so  sparkle  both  her  eyes ; 
As  air  perfumed  with  amber  is  her  breath ; 
Like  swelling  waves,  her  lovely  teats  do  rise ; 

As  earth  her  heart,  cold,  dateth  me  to  death : 
Ah  me,  poor  man,  that  on  the  earth  do  live. 
When  unkind  earth  death  and  despair  doth  giv 

£.  Gr, 
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Even  at  thy  teat  thou  hadst  thy  tyranny. 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  ii.  3. 
It  more  pleased  my  sense 
Than  smell  of  sweetest  fennel,  or  the  teats 
Of  ewe  or  goat  dropping  with  milk  at  even. 
T  Milton,  Paradise  Lout,  ix.  580. 

Infants  sleep,  and  are  seldom  awake  but  when 
hunger  calls  for  the  teat.— Locke. 

The  goat,  how  bright  amidst  her  fellow  stars, 
Kind  Amalthea,  reach'd  her  teat  distent 
With  milk. 
Teatlsn. 


ive  I 
reene. 


Prior,  First  Hymn  of  CaUimachus. 
adj.    Tettish.    Rare. 

Her  sickness 
Had  made  her  somewhat  teatish. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Woman's  Prize,  v.  1 
(N-.res  by  H.  and  W.) 

Teazel,  s.  [A.S.  tcBsl.}  Native  plant,  used 
in  making  cloth,  of  the  genus  Dipsacus. 

Teazling:.  *.  In  the  Woollen  Manufacture. 
Raising  a  nap  by  means  of  the  teazle. 

The  object  of  teasling  is  to  raise  up  the  loose  fila- 
ments of  the  woollen  yarn  into  a  nap  upon  one  of 
the  surfaces  of  the  cloth,  by  scratching  it  either 
with  thistle  heads,  called  teasels,  or  with  teasling- 
cards  or  brushes  made  of  wire. ...  In  large  manu- 
factures this  operation  is  performed  by  a  machine 
called  a  gig-mill.— Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manu- 
factures, and  Mines. 

Technical,  adj.  [Gr.  reXv»j  =  art.]  Relating 
to  the  (useful)  arts. 

In  technical  words,  or  terms  of  art,  they  refrain 
not  from  calling  the  same  substance  sometimes  the 
sulphur,  and  sometimes  the  mercury  of  a  body.— 
Locke. 

Of  the  terms  of  art  I  have  received  such  as  could 
be  found  either  in  books  of  science  or  technical  dic- 
tionaries; and  have  often  inserted,  from  philoso- 
phical writers,  words  which  are  supported  perhaps 
only  by  a  single  authority,  and  which  being  not 
admitted  into  general  use,  stand  yet  as  candidates 
or  probationers,  and  must  depend  for  their  adoption 
on  the  suffrage  of  futurity.— Johnson,  Preface  to 
Dictionary. 

The  knights  and  burgesses  thus  chosen,  as  well  as 
the  clergy  within  the  province  of  Canterbury,  met 
at  Northampton ;  those  within  the  province  of  York, 
at  that  city.  And  neither  assembly  was  opened  by 
the  king.  This  anomalous  convention  was  never- 
theless one  means  of  establishing  the  representative 
system,  and,  to  an  inquirer  free  from  technical  pre- 
judice, is  little  less  important  than  a  regul  i  iparlia- 
ment.— Hallam,  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  pt.iii.  ch.  viii. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  give  any  warning,  gene- 
rally, against  the  unnecessary  introduction  of  tech- 
nical language  of  any  king,  when  the  meaning  can 
be  adequately,  or  even  tolerably,  expressed  in  com- 
mon, i.e.  unscientific  words.  The  terms  and  phrases 
of  art  have  an  air  of  pedantic  affectation,  for  which 
they  do  not  compensate,  by  even  the  smallest  ap- 
pearance of  increased  energy.— Archbishop  Wltately, 
Elements  of  Rhetoric,  pt.  iii.  ch.  ii.  §  6. 

Technicality.  *.      Term  applied  to  words 
or  arguments  derived  from  the  limited  and 
narrow  character  of  technical  language,  as 
used  in  broad  and  comprehensive  subjects. 
Into  such  follies  the  schoolmen  appear  to  have 
launched,  partly  because  there  was  less  danger  of 
running  against  a  heresy  in  a  matter  where  the 
church  nad  defined  so  little ;  partly  from  their  pre- 
sumption, which  disdained  all  inquiries  into  the 
human  mind,  as  merely  a  part  of  physics ;  and  in 
no  small  degree  through  a  spirit  of  mystical  fana- 
ticism, derived  from  the  oriental  philosophy  and 
the  later  Platonists,  which  blended  itself  with  the 
cold-blooded  technicalities  of  the  Aristotelian  school. 
—Hallam,  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  pt.  ii.  ch.  ix. 

Men  who  had  the  irresistible  calling  to  be  artists 
became  Franciscans  or  Dominicans,  not  because 
mendicancy  was  favourable  to  art,  but  because  it 
awoke,  and  cherished,  and  strengthened  those 
emotions  which  were  to  express  themselves  in  art. 
Religion  drove  them  into  the  cloister ;  the  cloister 
and  the  church  offered  them  its  walls;  they  drew 
from  all  quarters  the  traditions,  the  technicalities 
of  art.— Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity, 
b.  xiv.  ch.  x. 

Technically,  adv.    In  a  technical  manner. 

The  first  professed  English  satirist,  to  speak  tech- 
nically, is  bishop  Joseph  Hall.— T.  Warton,  History 
of  English  Poetry,  iv.  2. 
Technicological.  adj.    Relating  to,  consti- 
tuted by,  technology. 

Had  the  apostle  used  this  technicological  phrase 
in  any  different  sense  from  its  common  acceptation 
he  would  have  told  us  of  it.— Scott,  Christian  Life, 
pt.ii.  ch,  vii.  (Rich.) 

Technology,  s.  [Gr.  Xoyof  =  word,  principle.] 
Doctrine,  system,  philosophy,  of  the  useful 
arts. 

There  were  not  any  further  essays  made  in  tech- 
nology for  above  fourscore  yean ;  but  all  men  ac- 
quiesced in  the  common  grammar.— Twell,  Exami- 
nation of  Grammar,  preface,  p.  17 :  1683. 
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Tectly.adf.  [Lat  tectus  =  covered.]  Closely. 

Hare. 

Ha  had  very  close  and  ttftlie  a  company  of  his 
men  in  an  old  house,  fast  by  the  ctMe.-Uolinshed, 
Ckro*u*M<tf Ireland,  A.D.1581.    (Rich.) 
Ted.    v.  a.      [Provincial  German,  zetten.] 
Spread  abroad  new-mown  grass,  in  order 
to  make  it  into  hay. 

Tedded,  part.  adj.  Spread,  as  grass  for 
making  into  hay. 

The  suu-11  of  grain,  or  tedded  grass,  or  kine, 
Or  dairv  each  rural  sight,  each  rural  sound. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  450. 
Prudent  his  fall'n  heaps 
Collecting,  cherish'd  with  the  tepid  wreaths 
Of  tedded  mas,  and  the  sun's  nipllowin*  beams 
Rivall'd  with  artful  heats.  J.  Philips,  Cyder,  ii.  130. 
Tedding,  verbal  abt.    Act  of  spreading  grass 
for  making  into  hay. 

Hay-makers  following  the  mowers,  and  casting  it 
abroad,  they  call  tedding— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 
Tede.  *.     [Lat.  tada.]     Torch.    Hare. 
Bis  own  two  hands,  for  such  a  turn  most  fit, 
The  housling  fire  did  kindle  and  provide, 
And  holy  water  thereon  sprinkled  wide, 
At  which  a  bushy  teadc  a  groom  did  light. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  12,  37. 
The  one  his  bow  and  shafts,  the  other  spring 
A  burning  ttad  about  his  head  did  move. 

Id.,  Muiopotmos,  292. 
Bellama's  bridal  tede  is  lighted  now. 

Whiting,  Albino  and  Bellama,ja.  27 :  1638. 
(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Te  Deum.  s.  Hymn  of  the  church,  so  called 
from  the  two  first  words  of  the  Latin.  Te 
Deum  laudamus  =  Thee,  God,  we  praise, 
i.e.  We  praise  thee,  O  God,  &c. 

The  choir, 

With  all  the  choicest  musick  of  the  kingdom, 
Together  sung  Te  Deum. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iv.  1. 
Te  Dfum  was  sung  at  Saint  Paul's  after  the  vic- 
tory.— Bacon. 
Tedious,  adj. 

I.  Wearisome  by  continuance ;  troublesome; 
irksome. 

The  one  intense,  the  other  still  remiss, 
Cannot  well  suit  with  either,  but  soon  prove 
Tedious  alike.  Hilton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  387. 

•2.  Wearisome  by  prolixity. 

They  unto  whom  we  shall  seem  tedious  are  in  no- 
wise injured  by  us,  because  it  is  in  their  own  hands 
to  spare  that  labour  which  they  are  not  willing  to 
endure. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

That  I  be  not  further  tedious  unto  thee,  I  pray 
thee  that  thou  wouldest  hear  us  of  thy  clemency  a 
few  words.— Acts,  xxiv.  4. 

Chief  mastery  to  dissect 
With  long  and  tedious  havock  fabled  knights. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  29. 

Tediously,  adv.  In  a  tedious  manner;  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  weary. 

Why  dost  thou  wrong 

Our  mutual  love  so  much,  and  tediously  prolong 
Our  mirthful  marriage-hour  ? 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  xiii. 
Tediousness.    ».      Attribute  suggested  by 
Tedious. 

1.  Wearisomeness  by  continuance. 

She  distastes  them  all  within  a  while ; 
And  in  the  sweetest  finds  a  tediousness. 

Sir  J.  Dames,  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

2.  Wearisomeness  by  prolixity. 

In  vain  we  labour  to  persuade  them  that  any 
thing  can  take  away  the  tediousness  of  prayer,  ex- 
cept it  be  brought  to  the  same  measure  and  form 
which  themselves  assign.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

3.  Prolixity;  length. 

Since  brevity's  the  soul  of  wit, 
And  tediousnest  the  limbs  and  outward  flourishes, 
Shakespear,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

4.  Uneasiness  ;    tiresomeness  ;    quality    of 
wearying. 

In  those  very  actions  whereby  we  are  especiallv 
perfected  in  this  life  we  are  not  able  to  persist- 
fom-d  we  are  with  very  weariness,  and  that  often 
to  interrupt  them;  which  tediousness  cannot  fa) 
into  those  operations  that  are  in  the  state  of  bliss 
"  ~nth  God  is  c 


More  than  kisses,  letters  mingle  souls, 
Th*  M*~r        absent  speak :  this  ease  controuls 
1  ne  tediousnts*  of  my  h  re.  Donne. 

Tedium.  ,.  [Lat.]  Weariness;  wearisome- 
ness  :  (not  entered  in  the  previous  edi- 
tions). 
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In  faded  naval  uniform,  Paul  Jones  lingers  visible 
here-  like  a  wineskin  from  which  the  wine  is  all 
drawn.  Like  the  ghost  of  himself !  Low  is  his  once 
loud  bruit ;  scarcely  audible,  save,  with  extreme 
tedium,  in  ministerial  ante-chambers,  in  this  or  the 
other  charitable  dining-room,  mindful  of  the  past.— 
Carlyle,  The  French  Revolution,  pt.  ii.  b.  i.  ch.  111. 

Near  this  same  chair  were  her  writing-table,  witn 
vellum-covered  account-books  on  it,  the  cabinet  in 
which  she  kept  her  neatly-arranged  drugs,  her 
basket  for  her  embroidery,  a  folio  volume  of  archi- 
tectural engravings,  from  which  she  took  her  em- 
broidery patterns,  a  number  of  the '  North  Loam- 
shire  Herald,'  and  the  cushion  for  her  fat  Blenheim, 
which  was  too  old  and  sleepy  to  notice  its  mistress  s 
restlessness :  for,  just  now,  Mrs.  Transome  could 
not  abridge  the  sunny  tedium  of  the  day  by  the 
feeble  interest  of  her  usual  indoor  occupations.— 
George  Eliot,  Felix  Holt  the  Radical,  ch.  i. 
As  the  first  element  in  a  compound. 

To  seize  a  character,  even  that  of  one  man,  in  its 
life  and  secret  mechanism,  requires  a  philosopher ;  to 
delineate  it  with  truth  and  iinpressiveness,  is  a  work 
for  a  poet.  How  shall  one  or  two  sleek  clerical 
tutors,  with  here  and  there  a  tedium-stricken  'squire, 
or  speculative  half-pay  captain,  give  us  views  on 
such  a  subject  ?— Carlyle,  Critical  and  Miscellaneous 
Essays. 
Teem.  v.  n.  [A.S.  teman.'] 

1.  Bring   young;    be   pregnant;    engender 

young. 

If  she  must  teem, 

Create  her.child  of  spleen,  that  it  may  live, 
And  be  a  thwart  disnatured  torment  to  her. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  4. 

2.  Be  full ;  be  charged  as  a  breeding  animal. 

We  live  in  a  nation  where  there  is  scarce  a  single 
head  that  does  not  teem  with  politicks.— Addison. 
Teem.  v.  a. 

1.  Bring  forth  ;  produce. 

What's  the  newest  grief?— 
That  of  an  hour's  date  doth  hiss  the  speaker ; 
Each  minute  teems  a  new  one. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 
Common  mother,  thou 

Whose  womb  unmeasurable,  and  infinite  breast, 
Teems  and  feeds  all.         Id.,  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 

The  earth  obey'd;  and  straight 
Opening  her  fertile  womb,  teem'd  at  a  birth 
Innumerous  living  creatures. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  453. 

2.  Pour. 

Teem  out  the  remainder  of  the  ale  into  the  tank- 
ard, and  fill  the  glass  with  small  beer.  —  Swift, 
Advice  to  Servants,  Directions  to  the  Butler. 
Teeming,  part.  adj.      Prolific ;    fruitful  in 
offspring  of  any  kind. 

Have  we  more  sons  ?  or  are  we  like  to  have  ? 
Is  not  my  teeming  date  drunk  up  with  time, 
And  wilt  thou  pluck  my  fair  son  from  mine  age? 

SJtakespear,  Richard  II.  v.  2. 
When  the  rising  spring  adorns  the  mead, 
The  teeming  buds  and  cheerful  greens  appear. 

Dryden. 

Teemless.   adj.      Unfruitful;    not    prolific. 
Hare. 

Such  wars,  such  waste,  such  fiery  tracks  of  dearth, 
Their  zeal  has  left,  and  such  a  teemless  earth. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  i.  227. 
Teen.    s.     [A.S.  teona  =  injury.]      Sorrow; 
grief.    Obsolete. 

Arrived  there 

That  barehead  knight,  for  dread  and  doleful  teen 
Would  fain  have  fled,  ne  durst  approachen  near. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
My  heart  bleeds 
To  think  o'  the  teen  that  I  have  turn'd  vou  to. 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  i.  2. 
Eighty  odd  years  of  sorrow  have  I  seen, 
And  each  hour's  joy  wreck'd  with  a  week  of  teen. 

Id.,  Richard  III.  iv.  1. 
Cold  winter's  storms  and  wreakful  teene. 

W.  Browne. 
Teen.  v.  a.     Excite  ;  provoke  to  do  a  thing. 

Religious  reverence  doth  buriall  teene, 
Which  whoso  wants,  wants  so  much  of  his  rest. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  ii.  1,  59. 

Teend.  v.  n.    [ffafar.]     Kindle  (as  a  fire). 
Hare. 

Wash  your  hands,  or  else  the  fire, 
Will  not  teend  to  your  desire ; 
Unwashed  hands,  ye  maidens  know, 
Dead  the  fire,  though  ye  blow. 

Herrick.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Used  more  than  once  by  this  writer. 
Teens.  *.  \ten.~\    Years  reckoned  by  the  ter- 
mination -teen ;   as,  thirteen,  fourteen,  i.e. 
those  between  twelve  and  twenty :   often 
applied  to  the  age  of  young  people ;  '  Miss 
in  her  Teens,"  is  the  title  of  a  once  popular 
comedy.) 
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Our  author  would  excuse  these  youthful  scenes, 
Begotten  at  his  entrance,  in  his  teens ; 
Some  childish  fancies  may  approve  the  toy. 
Some  like  the  muse  the  more  for  being  a  boy. 

Granville. 

Teething,  verbal  abs.    Dentition. 

"When  the  symptoms  of  teething  appear,  the  pums 
ought  to  be  relaxed  by  softening  ointment.— Ar- 
buthnot,  On  Diet. 

Teetotal,  adj.  Connected  with,  constituted 
by,  teetotalism. 

Come,  Master  Gerard,  here's  a  table ;  what  shall  I 
call  for?  glass  of  the  Mowbray  slap-bang?  No  bet- 
ter ;  the  receipt  has  been  in  our  family  these  fifty 
years.  Mr.  Morley  I  know  won't  join  us.  Did  you 
say  a  cup  of  tea,  Mr.  Morley  ?  Water,  only  water ; 
well,  that's  strange.  Boy,  alive  there !  do  yon  hear 
me  call  ?  Water  wanted,  glass  of  water  for  the  Se- 
cretary of  the  Mowbray  Temperance  and  Teetotal. 
Sing  it  out.  I  like  titled  company.— B.  Disraeli, 
Sybil,  b.ii.  ch.x. 

Teetotalism.  s.  [derivation  uncertain  ; 
sometimes  derived  from  tea  as  a  beverage 
to  be  contrasted  with  wine  and  spirits  ; 
sometimes  said  to  have  originated  in  the 
stammering;  of  some  advocate  of  t-t-total 
abstinence.]  Extreme  form  of  Tempe- 
rance, q.v. 

Teetotaller,  s.    One  who  practices  or  main- 
tains the  doctrine  of  teetotalism. 
Teetotum,  s.     Whirligig. 

Fanny  Thompson,  a  thing  like  a  teetotum,  died  in 
the  year  '99  of  a  dropsy.— Theodore  Hook,  Gilbert 
Gurney,  vol.  iii.  ch.  iii. 

Tegument,  s.  [Lat.  tegumentum,  from  tego 
=  I  cover.]  Cover;  outward  part:  (In- 
tegument the  commoner  word). 

Clip  and  trim  those  tender  strings  in  the  fashion 
of  beard,  or  other  hairy  teguments.— Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

Proceed  by  section,  dividing  the  skin,  and  sepa- 
rating the  teguments.—  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

In  the  nutmeg  another  tegument  is  the  mace  be- 
tween the  green  pericarpium  and  the  hard  shell.— 
Bay,  On  the  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the 
Works  of  the  Creation. 

Tegumentary.  adj.     Having  the  character 
of  a  tegument :  unlike  the  preceding,  tegu- 
mentary  is  commoner  than  integumentary. 
Tehee,  interj.     Old  expression  for  a  laugh. 

Our  poor  young  prince  gets  his  opera  plaudits 
changed  into  mocking  tehees ;  and  cannot  become 
grand-admiral, — the  source  to  him  of  woes  which 
one  may  call  endless.— Carlyle,  The  French  Revolu- 
tion, pt.i.  b.ii.  ch.  v. 

Tehee.  v.  n.  Laugh  with  a  loud  and  more 
insolent  kind  of  cachinnation  ;  titter. 

That  laugh'd  and  te-hee'd  with  derision, 
To  see  them  take  your  deposition. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  iii.  8, 132. 

Tell.  s.  [Lat.  tilia.']  Lime  or  linden  tree. 
Rare. 

From  purple  violets  and  the  teil  they  bring 
Their  gather'd  sweets,  and  rifle  all  the  spring. 

Addison,  Translation  of  the  Fourth  Georgia,  233. 
Used  adjectivally,  or  as  thejirst  element  in  a 
compound. 

A  teiltree  and  an  oak  have  their  substance  in  them 
when  they  cast  their  leaves.— Isaiah,  vi.  13. 
Teint.  s.      [Fr.  teinte  ;    Lat.  tinctus  =  dyed, 
stained.]     Colour ;  touch  of  the  pencil. 

Glazed  colours  have  a  vivacity  which  can  never 
be  imitated  by  the  most  brilliant  colours,  because 
the  different  teints  are  simply  laid  on,  each  iu  its 
place,  one  after  another.— Dryden. 
Telary.  adj.      [Lat.  tefa  =  web.]      Spinning 
webs. 

t  The  pictures  of  telary  spiders,  and  their  position 
in  the  web,  is  commonly  made  lateral,  and  regard- 
ing the  horizon;  although  we  shall  commonly  find 
it  downward,  and  their  heads  respecting  the  center. 
—Stf  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 
Telegram,    s.        [Gr.    ypafifin,    ypa^iaroc,  = 
writing.]  Signal  transmitted  by  telegraph : 
(a  word  of  recent  origin,  which,  though 
etymologically,  it  applies  to  telegraphs  of 
any  kind,  is  chiefly  limited  to,  and  seems  to 
have  been  coined  for,  the  communications 
made  by  means  of  the  electric  telegraph). 
Telegraph,  s.      [Gr.  r»}\*  =  far,  afar  off+ 

ypa^oi  =  I  write  ;  ypa^  =  writing.] 
Telegraph,  v.  a.     Communicate  by  means 
of  a  telegraph. 
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A  little  before  sunset,  however,  Blackwood,  in  the 
Euryalus,  telegraphed,  that  they  appeared  deter- 
mined to  go  to  the  westward. — Southey,  Life  of 
Nelson,  p.  245. 

Telegraphy,  s.    System  of  telegraphic  com- 
munication. 

Conspicuous  alike  in  the  early  history  and  in  the 
latest  developement  of  this  magnificent  invention, 
Professor  Wheatstone  has  recently  constructed  in- 
struments of  the  most  ingenious  construction,  which 
are  not  only  capable  of  working  with  electric  cur- 
rents produced  by  a  mere  pocket  magnet  through 
sixty  miles  of  wire,  but  which  also  print  off  the 
messages  upon  a  strip  of  tinfoil  in  plain  Roman 
characters.  These  i  nstruments  are  especially  adapted 
and  now  extensively  used  for  private  telegraphy. — 
Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art. 

Teleological.  adj.     Relating  to,  connected 
with,  tinal  causes. 

A  final  purpose  is  no  doubt,  also,  subserved  in 
most  of  the  separate  centres  of  ossification  which 
relate  homologically  to  permanently  distinct  bones 
in  the  general  vertebrate  series;  it  has  long  been 
recognised  in  relation  to  facilitating  birth  in  the 
human  foetus ;  but  some  facts  will  occur  to  the 
human  osteogenist,  of  which  no  teleological  explana- 
tion can  be  given. . . .  Here,  then,  we  have  the  homo- 
logical,  without  a  teleological  explanation  of  the 
separate  centre  for  the  coracoid  process  in  the  ossi- 
fication of  the  human  bladebone.— Owen,  Lectures 
on  Comparative  Anatomy,  lect.  ii. 

We  may,  therefore,  without  any  teleogical  impli- 
cation, consider  the  fitness  of  such  organizations. — 
Herbert  Spencer,  Inductions  of  Biology,  §  79. 

Ideologically,    adv.      In   a  teleologic,   or 
teleological,  manner. 

But,  besides  these,  the  above  discussed  deeper  and 
more  essential  differences  of  the  bones  require  that 
they  should  be  divided  into  simple,  as  being  deve- 
loped from  a  single  centre,  and  compound,  as  de- 
veloped from  separate  centres ;  and  the  compound 
bones,  in  the  human  subject,  for  example,  may  be 
subdivided  into  the  teleologically  compound,  as  the 
ossa  cylindrica,  which  are  originally  developed  from 
separate  centres  in  relation  to  a  spinal  final  purpose ; 
and  the  homologically  compound,  as  most  of  the  ossa 
lata  (occiput,  scapula),  and  many  ossa  mixta  (verte- 
brae, sacrum),  which  are  developed  from  separate 
centres,  representing  permanently  distinct  simple 
bones  in  other  vertebrata.  The  teleologically  com- 
pound bones  have  their  relations  limited  to  the 
particular  exigencies  of  particular  classes,  but  the 
hoiBolo'-iically  compound  bones  have  relations  ex- 
tending over  the  whole  vertebrate  series. — Owen, 
Lectures  on  Comparative  Anatomy,  lect.  ii. 

Homologically  they  are  the  last  pair  of  lumbar 
hsemapophyses  advanced,  as  in  many  reptiles,  from 
the  sclerous  to  the  osseous  states :  teleologically  they 
belong,  to  the  category  of  the  trochlear  ossicles,  com- 
monly called  sesamoid.  —  Id.,  Anatomy  of  Verte- 
brates. 

Teleologist.  s.    Advocate,  supporter,  of  the 
doctrine  of  final  causes,  or  teleology. 

The  explanation  of  the  teleologist  is  untrue,  it  is 
often  an  obverse  to  the  truth;  for  though,  on  the 
hypothesis  of  evolution,  it  is  clear  that  things  are 
not  arranged  thus  or  thus  for  the  securing  of  special 
ends,  it  is  also  dear,  that  arrangements  which  do 
secure  these  special  ends  tend  continually  to  esta- 
blish themselves— are  established  by  their  fulfilment 
of  these  ends.  —  Herbert  Spencer,  Inductions  of 
Biology,  §  79. 

Teleology,  s.     [Gr.  rsXof,  rs\eog  =  end  +  Xoyo 
=  word,  principle,  method.]     Doctrine  of 
final  causes,  i.e.  of  causes  which  are  the 
effect  of  an  intention  or  aim,  and,  as  such, 
indicative  of  design. 

But  I  would  remark,  that  history,  viewed  as  a 
palsetiological  science,  will  be  found  to  contain  a 
peculiar  element,  a  distinct  teleology,  or  considera- 
tion of  final  causes,  which  its  sister  sciences  have 
not.  I  do  not  speak  here  of  the  remote  teleology 
which  regards  the  All-ordaining,  Overruling  Intel- 
ligence, of  what  Paley  terms  the  design  of  THE 
Designer,  but  of  a  proximate  teleology  of  the  ma- 
chinerv  in  change.— Sir  E.  8.  Creasy,  Spirit  of  His 
torical  Study. 

Without  attempting  in  this  place  to  justify  my 
opinion,  or  even  to  define  the  kind  of  justification 
which  it  admits  of,  I  merely  declare  my  conviction, 
that  the  general  principle  to  which  all  rules  of  prac- 
tice ought  to  conform,  and  the  test  by  which  they 
should  be  tried,  is  that  of  conduciveness  to  the  hap- 
piness of  mankind,  or  rather,  of  all  sentient  beings: 
in  other  words,  that  the  promotion  of  happiness  is 
the  ultimate  principle  of  teleology.  —  J.  S.  Mill, 
System  of  Logic,  pt.  vi.  b.  ii.  §  7. 
Telescope.  *.      [Gr.  rf)\£  =far  off-Kncon>w  = 
I  see,  view,  look,  spy.    The  word  is  not  old 
in  the  language;  in  1655,  it  is  placed  in 
Bngwell's  Mystery  of  Astronomy  among 
words  requiring  an  explanation.]     Optica1 
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apparatus  for  the  purpose  of  magnifying 
distant  objects ;  as  such,  to  be  contrasted 
with  the  Microscope. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  this  invaluable  instrument 
was  invented  by  Roger  Bacon  or  Baptista  Porta,  in 
the  form  of  an  experiment ;  though  it  had  not,  per- 
haps, in  their  hands  assumed  the  maturity  of  an 
instrument  made  for  sale,  and  applied  to  useful  pur- 
poses, both  terrestrial  and  celestial.  If  a  telescope 
is  an  instrument  by  means  of  which  things  at  a  dis- 
tance can  be  seen  better  than  by  the  naked  eye, 
then  Baptista  Porta's  concave  lens  was  a  real  tele- 
scope ;  but  if  we  give  the  name  to  a  tube  having  a 
convex  object-glass  at  one  end,  and  a  convex  or  con- 
cave lens  at  the  other,  placed  at  the  distance  of  the 
sum  of  difference  of  their  focal  lengths,  then  we 
have  no  distinct  evidence  that  such  an  instrument 
was  used  before  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century. — Sir  D.  Brewster,  in  Encyclopaedia  Brit- 
tanica,  Optics. 

Telescopic,  adj.  Relating  to,  connected 
with,  resulting  from,  a  telescope. 

Mr.  Molyneux  discoursed  of  telescopic  sights. — 
History  of  the  Royal  Society,  vol.  iv.  p.  272. 

Telescopical.  adj.     Telescopic. 

Plain  or  telescopical  sights  for  astronomical  in- 
struments.— Ward,  Gresham  Lectures,  p.  177 :  1740. 

Telesm.  s.     Talisman.     Rare,  or  obsolete. 

He  made  there  many  telesms  at  the  instance  of  the 
citizens,  as  that  against  the  storks,  against  the  river 
Lycus,  and  other  strange  things.— Gregory,  Notes 
on  Scripture,  p.  38. 

This  is  hugely  like  the  consecrated  telesms  of  the 
pagans. — Dr.  H.  More,  Antidote  to  Idolatry,  ch.  ix. 

Telesmatical.  adj.  Belonging,  relating  to, 
constituted  by,  telesms.  (This  and  the  fol- 
lowing form  are  catachrestic ;  telesm  being 
taken  for  a  Greek  word,  as  if  it  were 


They  had  a  telesmatical  way  of  preparation,  an- 
swerable to  the  beginnings  and  mediocrity  of  the 
art. — Gregory,  Notes  on  Scripture,  p.  41. 

There  was  brought  into  Aleppo  a  little  copper 
vessel,  out  of  a  strong  imagination  that  it  was  en- 
dued with  a  telesmatical  virtue  to  draw  thereunto 
a  sort  of  birds  which  feed  on  locusts.— Sir  P.  Ricaut, 
Present  State  of  the  Greek  and  Armenian  Churches, 
p.  376. 

Telesmatically.  adv.     In  a  telesmatic  man- 
ner. 

The  part  of  Fortune  found  out,  was  mysteriously 
included  in  statue  of  brass,  telesmatically  prepared. 
— Gregory,  Notes  on  Scripture,  p.  32.  (Ord  MS.) 

Telestic.  *.    Poem,  where  the  final  letters 
of  each  line  make  up  a  name. 

Acrosticks  and  telesticks  on  jump  names.— B. 
Jonson,  Underwoods. 

Tell.    v.  a.  preterit   and   part.  pass.  told. 
[A.S.  tellan.} 

1.  Utter;  express;  speak. 

I  will  not  eat  till  I  have  told  mine  errand.— Gene- 
sis, xxiv.  33. 

2.  Relate ;  rehearse. 

I  will  declare  [what]  wise  men  have  told  from 
their  fathers,  and  have  not  hid  it.— Job,  xv.  18. 

When  Gideon  heard  the  telling  of  the  dream,  and 
the  interpretation,  he  worshipped.— Judges,  vii.  15. 

He  longer  will  delay  to  hear  thee  tell 
His  generation.          Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  101. 

You  must  know ;  but  break,  O  break  my  heart, 
Before  I  tell  my  fatal  story  out, 
Th"  usurper  of  my  throne  is  my  wife ! 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  iv.  2. 

3.  Teach ;  inform. 

The  fourth  part  of  a  shekel  of  silver . . .  will  I  give 
to  the  man  of  God  to  tell  us  our  way. — 1  Samuel, 
ix.  8. 

I  told  him  of  myself;  which  was  as  much 
As  to  have  ask'd  him  pardon. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  2. 
Tell  me  now,  what  lady  is  the  same. 
To  whom  you  swore  a  secret  pilgrimage, 
That  you  to-day  promised  to  tell  me  of. 

Id.,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 
Tell  me  how  may  I  know  him,  how  adore. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  280. 

4.  Discover ;  betray. 

They  will  tell  it  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  land.— 
Numbers,  xiv.  14. 

5.  Count ;  number. 

Here  lies  the  learned  Savile's  heir, 
So  early  wise,  and  lasting  fair ; 
That  none,  except  her  years  they  told, 
Thought  her  a  child,  or  thought  her  old.       Waller 

Numerous  sails  the  fearful  only  tell  \ 
Courage  from  hearts,  and  not  from  numbers  grows. 
Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  Ixxvi. 

She  doubts  if  two  and  two  make  four, 
Though  she  has  told  them  ten  times  o'er. 

Prior,  Alma,  lii  71. 
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A  child  can  tell  twenty  before  he  has  any  idea  of 
infinite.— Locke. 
6.  Make  excuses. 

Tush,  never  toll  me,  I  take  it  much  unkindly, 
That  thou,  lago,  who  hast  had  my  purse. 
As  if  the  strings  were  thine,  should'st  know  of  this. 
Shakespear,  Othello,  i. 1. 

Tell.  v.  n.    Give  an  account ;  make  report. 

I  will  compass  thine  altar,  O  Lord,  that  I  may 
publish  with  the  voice  of  thanksgiving,  and  tell  of 
all  thy  wondrous  works.— Psalms,  xxvi.  7. 

Te  that  live  and  move,  fair  creatures !  tell. 
Tell,  if  ye  saw,  how  came  I  thus,  how  here  • 

Milton.  Paradise  Lott,  viii.  276. 
Others  of  some  note, 
As  story  tells,  have  trod  this  wilderness. 

Id.,  Paradise  Regained,  ii.  300. 

Tell  on.    Inform  of :  (noted  as  '  a  doubtful 
phrase'). 

David  saved  neither  man  nor  woman  alive,  to 
bring  tidings  to  Oath,  saying,  Lest  they  should  Ml 
on  us,  saying,  so  did  David.—!  Samuel,  xxvii.  11. 
Teller,  s. 

1.  One  who  tells  or  relates. 

The  nature  of  bad  news  infects  the  teller. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  2. 

2.  One  who  numbers  ;  numberer. 

The  indefatigable  and  implacable  Wharton  was 
on  both  occasions  teller  for  the  minority. — Macau- 
lay,  History  of  England,  ch.  xx. 

3.  Exchequer  officer  so  called. 

A  teller  is  an  officer  of  the  exchequer,  of  which 
there  are  four  in  number :  their  business  is  to  re- 
ceive all  monies  due  to  the  king,  and  give  the  clerk 
of  the  pell  a  bill  to  charge  him  therewith:  they  also 
pay  all  persons  any  money  payable  to  them  by  the 
king,  by  warrant  from  the  auditor  of  the  receipt : 
they  also  make  books  of  receipts  and  payment*, 
which  they  deliver  to  the  lord  treasurer.— Cowell. 
Teliing-s.  s.  Secret;  what  may  be  told  if 

the  enquirer  makes  it  worth  while  to  the 

informant.     Colloquial. 

'  But  now,'  observed  Vanslyperken, '  where  is  this 
cargo  to  be  seen,  and  when f '  ' That's  tellings'  re- 
plied the  man.  '  I  know  that ;  but  you  have  come 
to  tell,  or  what  the  devil  elseP'  replied  Vanslyper- 
ken, who  was  getting  angry.  'That's  according 

'  replied  the  man.    '  According  to  what  f '    '  The 

snacks,  replied  the  man.  '  What  will  you  give  up.' 
'  Give  up !  How  do  you  mean  ? '  '  What  is  my 
share  to  be  5 '  '  Share !  You  can't  share ;  you're  not 
a  king's  officer."  '  No,  but  I'm  an  informer,  and 
that's  the  same  thing.'  '  Well,  depend  upon  it,  I'll 
behave  very  liberally.'  'How  much,  I  ask?' 
'  We'll  see  to  that  afterwards ;  something  handsome, 
depend  upon  it."  '  That  won't  do.  Wish  you  good 
evening,  sir.'— Marryat,  Snarleyyow. 

Telltale,  s. 

1.  One  who    gives  malicious  information  ; 
one  who  carries  officious  intelligence. 

You  speak  to  Casca,  and  to  such  a  man 
That  is  no  fleering  telltale. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Casar,  i.  3. 
What,  shall  these  papers  lie  like  telltales  here? 

Id.,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  2. 
A  telltale  out  of  school 
Is  of  all  wits  the  greatest  fool.  Swift. 

2.  In  Navigation.     Dial-plate  at  the  wheel 
of  a  ship,   showing  the  position  of  the 
tiller. 

Telltale,    adj.       Blabbing ;    telling   tales  ; 
giving  malicious  information. 

Let  not  the  heavens  hear  these  telltale  women 
Bail  on  the  Lord's  anointed. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iv.  4. 
"Tis  done ;  report  displays  her  telltale  wings, 
And  to  each  ear  the  news  and  tidings  brings. 

Fairfax. 

And  to  the  telltale  sun  descry 
Our  conceal'd  solemnity.  Milton,  Comus,  141. 

Eurydice  and  he  are  prisoners  here, 
But  will  not  long  be  so :  this  telltale  ghost 
Perhaps  will  clear  them  both. 

Dryden  and  Let,  (Ed  i  pit*. 
Morals  and  minuets,  virtue  and  her  stays, 
And  tell-tale  powder- *11  have  had  their  days. 

Byron,  The  Walts. 

Telluric,  adj. 

1.  Connected  with,  relating  to,  the  earth. 

2.  In  Chemistry.    See  extract. 

It  [tellurium]  forms  a  series  of  compounds  re- 
sembling those  of  sulphur  and  selenium,  as  hydro- 
telluric  acid,  anhydrous  tellurous  acid,  hydrated 
tellurous  acid,  anhydrous  telluric  acid,  hydr»t«d 
telluric  acid,  a  chloride  and  bichloride,  and  also  a 
bisulphide,  and  a  tersulphide.  —  Brande  and  Co*, 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Tellurium,  s.  [Lat.  tellus,  -«m;  the  word  is 
an  artificial  one,  belonging  to  the  technical 
language  of  Chemistry,   where  the  final 
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-urn  shows  that  the  name  is  that  of ^  metal ; 
-ic    and  -out  denoting  acids.]     Metal  i 

^JlJir  ^Hy  been  found  in  small  quan- 

i.  ..  i..  IK.,  tiKMu>n<*i*  of  minute  portions 


iterature,  ami  Art 
[Fr.  temeraire  ;   Lat. 


TEMP 

Solon,  in  his  laws  to  the  Athenians,  laboured  to 
temper  their  warlike  courages  with  swwt  deUghts 
of  learning  and  sciences  :  so  that  as  much  as  the 
one  I  excelled  in  arms,  fte  otter  «oeedeatokliwr. 

}edK*.-Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 
Woman  !  lovely  woman  !   Nature  made  thee 


adj. 


Temerarious. 

1    Rash  ;  heady ;  unreasonably  adventurous  ; 
'unreasonably   contemptuous    of    danger. 

"""Resolution  without  foresight  is  but  a  temerarious 
follFand  the  consequences  of  things  are  the  first 
point  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  —  Sir  J£. 

«   Careless'  heedless ;  done  at  random. 

Should  he  find  upon  one  single  sheet  of  parch- 
ment an  oration  written  full  of  profound  sense, 
Storied  with  elegant  phrase,  the  wit  of  man  could 
not  persuade  him  that  this  was  done  by  the  temera- 
rioiwdashes  of  an  unguided  pen.— Ray. 
Temerariotulj.    adv.      In    a    temerarious 
manner;  rashly;  with  unreasonable  con- 
tempt of  danger  ;  without  heed. 

The  greatest  mistake,  of  all  others,  was  to  publish 
such  a  notorious  untruth  to  the  world  so  temera- 
riouslf,  without  better  advice.- Bishop  Bramhall, 
Church  of  England  defended,  ch.  ii. 

1  have  ventured,  perhaps  too  temeranously,  to 
contribute  my  mite  to  the  learned  world,  from  whose 
candour  1  may  hope  to  receive  some  appreciation.— 
Sicift.  Antiquity  of  the  English  Tongue. 
Temeration.  s.  [Lat.  temeratus,  pass.  part. 
of  tcmero-I  pollute.]  Contamination. 

Not  those  cryptic  ways  of  institution  by  which 
the  ancients  did  hide  a  light,  and  keep  it  in  a  dark 
lanthorn  from  the  temeration  of  under  handlmess 
and  popular  preachers.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Sermons, 
iii.  S12.  (Ord  MS.) 

Temerity,  s.     Rashness. 

The  fen-id  and  irresistible  enthusiasm  which  dis- 
tinguished the  youthful  period  of  Mohammedism 
might  sufficiently  account  for  this  conquest ;  even 
if  we  could  not  assign  additional  causes,— the  fac- 
tions which  divided  -the  Goths,  the  resentment  of 
disappointed  pretenders  to  the  throne,  the  provo- 
cations, as  has  been  generally  believed,  of  Count 
Julian,  and  the  temerity  that  risked  the  fate  of  an 
empire  on  the  chances  of  a  single  battle.— Hallam, 
View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  pt.  i.  ch.  iv. 

Temper,  v.  a.    [Lat.  tempero  ;  Fr.  temperer.'] 

1.  Mix  so  as  that  one  part  qualifies  the  other. 

1  shall  temper  so 

Justice  with  mercy,  as  may  illustrate  most 
Them  fully  satisfied,  and  Thee  appease. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  77. 

2.  Compound ;  form  by  mixture ;  qualify  as 
an  ingredient. 

If  you  could  find  out  but  a  man 
To  bear  a  poison,  I  would  temper  it ; 
That  Komep  should  upon  receipt  thereof 
Soon  sleep  in  quiet. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  5. 

3.  Mingle. 

Thou-  shalt  prepare  a  meat-offering  for  it  every 
morning ;  the  sixth  part  of  an  epnah  and  the  third 
part  of  an  bin  of  oil,  to  temper  with  the  fine  flour. 
—Ezekiel,  xlvi.  14. 

The  good  old  knight,  with  a  mixture  of  the  father 
and  master  of  the  family,  tempered  the  inquiries 
after  his  own  affairs  with  kind  questions  relating  to 
themselves. — Addison,  Spectator. 

4.  Beat  together  to  a  proper  consistence. 

Th'  uncivil  kerns  of  Ireland  are  in  arms, 
And  temper  clay  with  blood  of  Englishmen. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iii.  1. 

The  potter  tempering  soft  earth,  fashioneth  every 
vessel  with  much  labour.  —  Wisdom  of  Solomon, 
xv.  7. 

5.  Accommodate;  modify. 

Thy  sustenance  . . .  serving  to  the  appetite  of  the 
eater,  tempered  itself  to  every  man's  liking.— Wis- 
dom  of  Solomon,  xvi.  21. 

6.  Bring  to  due  proportion ;  moderate  ex- 
cess. 

These  soft  fires  with  kindly  heat 
Of  various  influence  foment  and  warm, 
Temper  or  nourish.    Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  668. 

7.  Soften;  mollify;  assuage;  soothe;  calm. 

With  this  she  wonts  to  temper  angry  Jove, 
When  all  the  gods  he  treats  with  thundering  dart. 

Spenser. 
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8.  Form  metals  to  a  proper  degree  of  hard- 

ness. 

The  sword 

Of  Michael  from  the  armoury  of  God        . 
Was  given  him  temper'd  so,  that  neither  Keen 
Nor  solid  might  ^ 


Repeated  peals  they  hear, 
And,  in  a  heav'n  serene,  refulgent  arms  appear ; 
Redd'ning  the  skies,  and  glitt'ring  all  around, 
The  temper'd  metals  clash,  and  yield  a  silver  sound. 
Dryden,  Translation  of  the  fflneid,  vm.  696. 

9.  Govern.    Latinism. 

With  which  the  damned  ghosts  he  governeth, 
And  furies  rules,  and  Tartare  tempereth.     Spenser. 
Temper,  s. 

1.  Due  mixture  of  contrary  qualities. 

Nothing  better  proveth  the  excellency  of  this  soil 
and  temper  than  the  abundant  growing  of  the  palm 
trees.— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Health  itself  is  but  a  kind  of  temper,  gotten  and 
preserved  by  a  convenient  mixture  of  contrarieties. 
— Arbuthnot. 

2.  Middle  course  ;  mean  or  medium. 

If  the  estates  of  some  bishops  were  exorbitant 
before  the  reformation,  the  present  clergy's  wishes 
reach  no  further  than  that  some  reasonable  temper 
had  been  used  instead  of  paring  them  so  quick.— 
Swift,  Miscellanies. 

3.  Constitution  of  body. 

This  body  would  be  increased  daily,  being  supplied 
from  above  and  below,  and  having  done  growing,  it 
would  become  more  dry  by  degrees,  and  of  a  temper 
of  greater  consistency  and  firmness.— T.  Burnet, 
Theory  of  the  Earth. 

4.  Disposition  of  mind. 

This,  I  shall  call  it  evangelical,  temper  is  far  from 
being  natural  to  any  corrupt  child  of  Adam.  — 
Hammond. 

Remember  with  what  mild 
And  gracious  temper  he  both  heard  and  judged, 
Without  wrath  or  reviling. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  1046. 

This  will  keep  their  thoughts  easy  and  free,  the 
only  temper  wherein  the  mind  is  capable  of  receiv- 
ing new  informations.— Locke,  Thoughts  on  Educa- 
tion. 

All  irregular  tempers  in  trade  and  business,  are 
but  like  irregular  tempers  in  eating  and  drinking. — 
Law. 

5.  Constitutional  frame  of  mind. 

The  brain  may  devise  laws  for  the  blood,  but  a  hot 
temper  leaps  o'er  a  cold  decree.— Shakespear,  Mer- 
chant of  Venice,  i.  2. 

Our  hearts, 

Of  brothers  temper,  do  receive  you  in 
With  all  kind  love.  Id.,  Julius  Ceesar,  iii.  1. 

6.  Calmness  of  mind ;  moderation. 

Restore  yourselves  unto  your  tempers,  fathers, 
And  without  perturbation  hear  me  speak. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy. 
Teach  me,  like  thee,  in  various  nature  wise, 
To  fall  with  dignity,  with  temper  rise. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  377. 

7.  State  to  which  metals  are  reduced,  par- 
ticularly as  to  hardness. 

Here  draw  I 

A  sword,  whose  temper  I  intend  to  stain 
With  the  best  blood  that  I  can  meet  withal. 

Sliakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  \.  2 
Ithuriel  with  his  spear 
Touch'd  lightly ;  for  no  falsehood  can  endure 
Touch  of  ccelestial  temper,  but  returns 
Of  force  to  its  own  likeness :  up  he  starts, 
Discover'd.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  810. 

These  needles  should  have  a  due  temper;  for 
if  they  are  too  soft,  the  force  exerted  to  carry  them 
through  the  flesh  will  bend  them ;  if  they  are  too 
brittle  they  snap. — Sharp,  Surgery. 

But  it  was  decreed  that  the  temper  of  that  strong 
mind  should  be  tried  by  both  extremes  of  fortune  in 
rapid  succession.  Close  upon  this  series  of  triumphs 
came  a  series  of  disasters,  such  as  would  have 
blighted  the  fame  and  broken  the  heart  of  almost 
any  other  commander.  Yet  Frederic,  in  the  midst 
of  his  calamities,  was  still  an  object  of  admiration 
to  his  subjects,  his  allies,  and  his  enemies.— Macau- 
lay,  Critical  and  Historical  Essays,  Frederic  the 
Great. 

Tempera,  s.     [Italian.]     In  Painting.     See 
extract. 

The  Greeks  painted  in  tempera  and  in  encaustic : 
apparently  never  in  fresco.  The  tempera  or  dis- 
temper was  much  the  same  as  the  modern  guazzo, 
or  that  practised  by  the  early  Italian  painters,  egg 
and  fig  sap  being  the  chief  vehicles.— Brande  and 
CQJC,  JLtictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 


TEMP 

Temperament,     s.      [Fr. ;     Lat.    tempera- 
mentumJ] 

1.  Constitution;    state  with  respect  to  the 
predominance  of  any  quality. 

Bodies  are  denominated  hot  and  cold  in  propor- 
tion to  the  present  temperament  of  that  part  of  our 
body  to  which  they  are  applied.— Locke. 

Philip  Bishop  of  Ferrara  . . .  was  born  of  poor 
parents  in  Pistoia,  and  raised  himself  by  extraor- 
dinary vigour  and  versatility  of  mind.  He  was  a 
dark,  melancholy,  utterly  unscrupulous  man,  of 
stern  and  cruel  temper;  a  great  drinker;  even 
during  his  orisons  he  had  strong  wine  standing  in 
cold  water  by  his  side.  His  gloomy  temperament 
may  have  needed  thisexcitement.—  Milman,  History 
of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  x.  ch.  v. 

It  is  by  no  means  intended  to  imply  that  there 
may  not  be  different  kinds,  or  logical  species,  of 
man.  The  various  races  and  temperaments,  the  two 
sexes,  and  even  the  various  ages,  may  be  differences 
of  kind,  within  our  meaning  of  the  term.  J  do  not 
say  that  they  are  so.— J.  S.  Mill,  System  of  Logic, 
pt.  i.  ch.  vii.  §  4. 

2.  Medium  ;  due  mixture  of  opposites. 

The  common  law  has  wasted  and  wrought  out 
those  distempers,  and  reduced  the  kingdom  to  its 
just  state  and  temperament— Sir  M.  Hale. 

Auricular  confession,  as  commonly  called,  or  the 
private  and  special  confession  of  sins  to  a  priest  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  his  absolution,  an  impera- 
tive duty  in  the  church  of  Home,  and  preserved  as 
such  in  the  statute  of  the  six  articles,  and  in  the 
religious  codes  published  by  Henry  VIII.,  was  left 
to  each  man's  discretion  in  the  new  order;  a  judi- 
cious temperament,  which  the  reformers  would  have 
done  well  to  adopt  in  some  other  points.  And  thus, 
while  it  has  never  been  condemned  in  our  church,  it 
went  without  dispute  into  complete  neglect.— Hal- 
lam,  Constitutional  History  of  England,  vol.  i.  ch.  ii. 

Temperamental,  adj.     Constitutional. 

The  temperamental  dignotions,  and  conjecture  of 
prevalent  humours  that  may  be  collected  from  spots 
in  our  nails,  we  concede.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errours. 

Intellectual  representations  are  received  with  as 
unequal  a  fate  upon  a  bare  temperamental  relish  or 
disgust.— Glanvtile. 

Temperance,  s.  [Lat.  temper antia.'] 

1.  Moderation :    (opposed  to  gluttony  and 
drunkenness). 

Observe 

The  rule  of  not  too  much ;  by  temperance  taught 
In  what  thou  eat'st  and  driuk'st ;  seeking  from 

thence 
Due  nourishment,  no  gluttonous  delight. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  531. 
Temperance,  that  virtue  without  pride,  and  for- 
tune without  envy,  gives  indolence  of  body  and 
tranquillity  of  mind ;  the  best  guardian  of  youth 
and  support  of  old  age.— Sir  W.  Temple. 

Make  temperance  thy  companion ;  so  shall  health 
Sit  on  thy  brow.  Dodsley,  Agriculture. 

2.  Patience  ;    calmness  ;    sedateness  ;    mo- 
deration of  passion. 

His  senseless  speech  and  doted  ignorance, 
When,  as  the  noble  prince  had  marked  well, 
He  calm'd  his  wrath  with  goodly  temperance. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
What,  are  you  chafed  P 

Ask  God  for  temperance,  that's  the  appliance  only 
Which  your  disease  requires. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  i.  1. 

Used  as  the  first  element  in  a  compound :  (as, 
'  Temperance  Hall ; '  '  Temperance  Meet- 
ing ; '  '  Temperance  Movement '). 

According  to  a  statement  made  at  the  meeting  of 
the  'World's  Temperance  Convention'  at  New 
York  in  1853,  the  first  National  Organisation 
against  Alcohol,  i.e.  the  American  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Temperance,  was  established  in  1826. 
Societies  of  persons  pledged  by  mutual  agreement 
to  abstain  from  intoxicating  drink  were  formed 
about  the  same  time  both  in  Britain  and  America, 
and  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  strictness  of  the 
rules  to  be  followed  engendered  the  different  desig- 
nations of  temperance  and  total  abstinence  or  tee- 
totalism.—Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 
Temperate,  adj. 

1.  Not  excessive ;  moderate  in  degree  of  any 
quality. 

Use  a  temperate  heat,  for  they  are  ever  temperate 
heats  that  digest  and  mature;  wherein  we  mean 
temperate,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject ; 
for  that  may  be  temperate  to  fruits  and  liquors  which 
will  not  work  at  all  upon  metals.— Bacon. 

His  sleep 

Was  airy,  light,  from  pure  digestion  bred, 
And  temperate  vapours  bland. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  \.  3. 

2.  Moderate  in  meat  and  drink. 

I  advised  him  to  be  temperate  in  eating  and  drink- 
ing.—  Wiseman,  Surgery. 


TEMP 

3.  Free  from  ardent  passion. 

So  hot  a  speed  with  such  advice  disposed, 
buch  temperate  order  in  so  fierce  a  course, 
Doth  want  example.     Shakespear,  King  John,  iii.  4. 

bne  s  not  forward,  but  modest  as  the'dove: 
one  is  not  hot,  but  temperate  as  the  morn. 

Id.,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  1. 

a  rom  temperate  inactivity  we  are  unready  to  put 
in  execution  the  suggestions  of  reason.— Sir  T 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 
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Temperately,  adv.    In  a  temperate  manner. 

1.  Moderately;  not  excessively. 

By  winds  that  temperately  blow 
The  bark  should  pass  secure  and  slow.        Addison. 

2.  Calmly ;  without  violence  of  passion. 

Temperately  proceed  to  what  you  would 
Thus  violently  redress. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 

3.  Without  gluttony  or  luxury. 

God  esteems  it  a  part  of  his  service  if  we  eat  or 
drink ;  so  it  be  temperately,  and  as  may  best  pre- 
serve health.— Jeremy  Taylor. 

Temperateness.  s.     Attribute  suggested  by 
Temperate. 

1.  Freedom  from  excesses  ;  mediocrity. 

2.  Calmness  ;  coolness  of  mind. 

Langley's  mild  temperateness 
Did  tend  unto  a  calmer  quietness. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

Temperative.  adj.     Having  power  to  tem- 
per. 

Living  creatures  are  not  only  fed  by  the  root  of 
the  stomach,  but  by  the  air  drawn  in  and  sent  forth 
by  the  breath,  which  is  temperative  of  the  heart's 
heat,  nutritive  of  the  animal  and  vital  spirits,  and 
purgative  of  unnatural  vapours.— Granger,  Com- 
mentary on  Ecclesiastes,  p.  15 :  1621. 

Temperature,  s. 

1.  Constitution  of   nature;    degree  of  any 
qualities. 

Birds  that  change  countries  at  certain  seasons,  if 
they  come  earlier,  shew  the  temperature  of  weather. 
— Bacon. 

Memory  depends  upon  the  consistence  and  the 
temperature  of  the  brain.—  Watts. 

2.  Mediocrity ;  due  balance  of  contrarieties. 

As  the  world's  sun  doth  effects  beget 
Different,  in  divers  places  every  day ; 

Here  autumn's  temperature,  there  summer's  heat, 
Here  flowery  spring-tide,  and  there  winter  gray. 

Sir  J.  Dames,  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

If,  instead  of  this  variation  of  heat,  we  suppose  an 
equality,  or  constant  temperature  of  it  before  the 
deluge,  the  case  would  be  much  altered.—  Wood- 
ward, Essay  towards  a  Natural  History  of  the 
Earth. 

To  assert  that  a  body  received  heat  without  its 
temperature  rising,  was  to  make  the  understanding 
correct  the  touch,  and  defy  its  dictates.  It  was  a 
bold  and  beautiful  paradox,  which  required  courage 
as  well  as  insight  to  broach,  and  the  reception  of 
which  marks  an  epoch  in  the  human  mind,  because 
it  was  an  immense  step  towards  idealizing  matter 
into  force.  . . .  Heat  affects  the  touch,  but,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  does  not  affect  the  eye. 
The  capital  difference,  however,  between  them  is, 
that  heat,  unlike  light,  possesses  the  property  of 
temperature;  and  this  property  is  so  characteristic, 
that,  until  our  understandings  are  invigorated  by 
science,  we  cannot  conceive  heat  separated  from 
temperature,  but  are  compelled  to  confuse  one  with 
the  other.— Buckle,  History  of  Civilization  in  Eng- 
land, vol.  ii.  ch.  vi. 

3.  Moderation ;  freedom  from  predominant 
passion. 

In  that  proud  port  which  her  so  goodly  graceth, 
Most  goodly  temperature  you  may  descry. 

Spenser. 

Tempered,  adj.     Disposed  with  regard  to 
the  passions. 

When  was  my  lord  so  much  ungently  tempered, 
To  stop  his  ears  against  admonishment  ? 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  v.  3. 

Tempering:,  verbal  abs.     Act  by  which  any- 
thing is  tempered. 

In  the  tempering  of  steel,  by  holding  it  but  a 
minute  or  two  longer  or  lesser,  in  the  other  compe- 
tent heat,  gives  it  very  different  tempers  as  to  brittle- 
ness  or  toughness. — Boyle. 

Tempest,  s.  [Lat.  tempestas ;  Fr.  tempete.'} 
1.  Utmost  violence  of  the  wind  :  (the  names 
by  which  the  wind  is  called  according  to 
the  gradual  increase  of  its  force,  seem  to 
be,  a  breeze  ;  a  gale  ;  a  gust ;  a  storm  ;  a 
tempest). 

I  have  seen  tempests,  when  the  scolding  winds 
Have  rived  the  knotty  oaks. 

Sliakespear,  Julius  Caesar,  i.  3. 
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What  at  first  was  called  a  gust,  the  same 
Hath  now  a  storm's,  anon  a  tempest's  namo.  Donne. 

L  we,]  caught  in  a  fiery  tempest,  shall  be  hurl'd 
Jiach  on  his  rock  transfix'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  180. 

2.  Any  tumult ;  commotion  ;  perturbation. 

The  tempest  in  my  mind 
Doth  from  my  senses  take  all  feeling  else, 
bave  what  beats  there. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  4. 
Tempest.  v.  n. 

1.  Storm. 

Blind  night  in  darkness  tempest*. 

Sandys,  Travels,  p.  207 :  1615. 

2.  Pour  a  tempest  on. 

Other  princes  . . . 

Thunder  and  tempest  on  those  learned  heads, 
whom  Caesar  with  such  honour  doth  advance. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster. 
Tempest,  v.  a.     Disturb  as  by  a  tempest. 

Part  huge  of  bulk, 

Wallowine  unwieldy,  enormous  in  their  gait, 
Tempest  the  ocean.    Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  410. 
Tossed  and  tempested  in  a  most  unquiet  sea  of 
passions.— Id.,  Tetrachordon. 
The  huge  dolphin  tempesting  the  main. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Iliad. 
Tempest-beaten,     adj.        Shattered    with 
storms. 

In  the  calm  harbour  of  her  gentle  breast, 
My  tempest-beaten  soul  may  safely  rest. 

Dry  den,  Aurengzebe. 
Tempest-tost,  adj.   Driven  about  by  storms. 

Though  his  bark  cannot  be  lost, 
Yet  it  shall  be  tempest-tost. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  3. 

Tempestive.  adj.     [Lat.  tempestivus.~\     Sea- 
sonable.    Latinism. 

Neither  obscured  from  the  comfortable  beams  of 
the  sun,  nor  covered  from  the  cheerful  and  tempes- 
tive  showers  of  heaven. — Heywood,  Hierarchy  of 
Angels,  p.  532 :  1635. 

Tempestively.  ado.    In  a  tempestive  man- 
ner ;  seasonably,    Latinism. 

Dancing  is  a  pleasant  recreation  of  body  and  mind, 
if  tempestively  used.— Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly, p.  49U. 

Tempestivity.  s.  Seasonableness.  Latinism. 
Since  their  dispersion,  the  constitution  of  coun- 
tries admit  not  such  tempestivity  of  harvest. — Sir 
T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Tempestuous,  adj.  [Fr.  tempetueux.'] 
Stormy ;  turbulent. 

Which  of  them  rising  with  the  sun  or  falling 
Should  prove  tempestuous. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  663. 

Her  looks  grow  black  as  a  tempestuous  wind, 
Some  raging  thoughts  are  rowling  in  her  mind. 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperor,  iv.  4. 

Pompey,  when  dissuaded  from  embarking  because 
the  weather  was  tempestuous,  replied,  My  voyage  is 
necessary,  my  life  is  not  so.— Collier,  On  the  Value 
of  Life. 

It  is  enough  to  say,  that  of  all  restless  desires, 
curiosity  being  the  strongest— the  Strasburgers  felt 
the  full  force  of  it ;  and  that  for  three  days  arid 
nights  they  were  tossed  to  and  fro  in  the  Frankfort- 
road,  with  the  tempestuous  fury  of  this  passion, 
before  they  could  submit  to  return  home. — Sterne, 
Tristram  Shandy,  vol.  iv.  ch.  i. 

Tempestuously,  adv.  In  a  tempestuous 
manner  ;  turbulently  ;  as  in  a  tempest. 

He  meant  ere  long  to  be  most  tempestuously  bold 
and  shameless.— Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 
Thunderbolts  so  tempestuously  shot. — Hammond, 
Works,  iv.  511. 

Templar,  s.  [from  the  Temple,  a  house 
near  the  Thames,  anciently  belonging  to 
the  knights  templars,  originally  from  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem.]  Student  in  the  law. 

Wits  and  templars  every  sentence  raise, 
And  wonder  with  a  foolish  face  of  praise. 

Pope,  Epistle  to  A  rbuthnot. 
The  Whigs  answered  that  it  was  idle  to  apply 
ordinary  rules  to  a  country  in  a  state  of  revolution, 
that  the  great  question  now  depending  was  not  to 
be  decided  by  the  saws  of  pedantic  Templars.— 
Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  x. 

Temple,  s.  [from  Latin  tempus,  generally 
in  tlie  plural,  i.e.  tempora.~\  In  Anatomy. 
Upper  part  of  the  sides  of  the  head. 

Her  sunny  locks 
Hang  on  her  temples  like  a  golden  fleece. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 
We  may  apply  intercipients  of  mastich  upon  the 
temples-,  f'rontals  also  may  be  applied.—  M  iseman, 
Surgery. 

To  procure  sleep,  he  uses  the  scratching  of  the 
temples  and  ears;  that  even  mollifies  wild  beasts. — 
Aruuthnot. 
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The  weapon  enter'd  close  above  his  ear, 
Cold  through  his  temples  glides  the  whizzing  spear. 

Pope. 

Temple.  *.  [Fr. ;  A.S.  tempel;  Lat.  tern- 
plum.']  Place  appropriated  to  acts  of  reli- 
gion. 

The  honour'd  gods 
Throng  our  large  temples  with  the  shews  of  peace. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  3. 
Here  we  have  no  temple  but  the  wood,  no  assem- 
bly but  horn-beasts.—/^.,  ASJIOU  like  it,  iii.  3. 
Most  sacrilegious  murther  hath  broke  ope 
The  Lord's  anointed  temple,  and  stole  thence 
The  life  o'  the  building.  Id.,  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

Temple,  v.  a.  Build  a  temple  for,  appro- 
priate a  temple  to,  anything ;  supply  with 
a  temple,  or  temples. 

The  heathen,  in  many  places,  templed  and  adored 
this  drunken  god  [Bacchus \.-FelUhan,  Resolves, 
I.  84. 

Templet,  s.  [Lat.  tempus,  an  architectural 
term  with  a  similar  meaning.]  See  extract. 

Template  [is]  an  improper  orthography  for  tem- 
plet. . . .  Templet  is  a  mould  used  in  masonry  for 
the  cutting  or  setting  out  of  the  work. . . .  The  term 
is  also  used  to  denote  a  short  piece  of  timber  some- 
times laid  under  a  girder,  particularly  in  brick 
buildings.— Owilt,  Encyclopedia  of  Architecture, 
Glossary. 

Temporal,  adj.     [J^.Lat.  temporalis  ;  Fr.] 

1 .  Measured  by  time ;  not  eternal. 

As  there  they  sustain  temporal  life,  so  here  they 
would  learn  to  make  provision  for  eternal. — Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

2.  Secular ;  not  ecclesiastical. 

This  sceptre  shews  the  force  of  temporal  power, 
The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty, 
Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  of  kings. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

All  the  temporal  lands,  which  men  devout 
By  testament  have  given  to  the  church. 
Would  they  strip  from  us.  Id.,  Henry  V.\.\. 

All  temporal  power  hath  been  wrested  from  the 
clergy,  and  much  of  their  ecclesiastick.— Swift. 

The  Jews  were  everywhere  the  objects  of  popular 
insult  and  oppression,  frequently  of  a  general  mas- 
sacre, though  protected,  it  must  be  confessed,  by 
the  laws  of  the  church,  as  well  as,  in  general,  by 
temporal  princes.— Hallam,  View  of  the  State  of 
Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  pt.i.  ch.  ix. 

When  .  .  .  some  other  questions  were  proposed 
,  concerning  certain  disputes  between  the  Bishops 
of  Pisa  and  Lucca,  they  would  no  longer  brook 
delay ;  a  bishop  sprang  up  and  exclaimed,  '  What 
have  we  to  do  with  these  temporal  matters,  when 
the  highest  interests  of  the  Church  are  in  peril  ? ' 
— Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  viii. 
ch.  ii. 

3.  Not  spiritual. 

There  is  scarce  any  of  those  decisions  but  gives 
good  light,  by  way  of  authority  or  reason,  to  some 
questions  that  arise  also  between  temporal  digni- 
ties, especially  to  cases  wherein  some  of  our  subor- 
dinate temporal  titles  have  part  in  the  controversy. 
—Selden. 

Call  not  every  temporal  end  a  defiling  of  the  in- 
tention, but  only  when  it  contradicts  the  ends  of 
God,  or  when  it  is  principally  intended :  for  some- 
times a  temporal  end  is  part  of  our  duty  ;  and  such 
are  all  the  actions  of  our  calling.— Jeremy  Taylor. 

Our  petitions  to  God  with  regard  to  temporals. 
must  be  that  medium  of  convenience  proportioned 
to  the  several  conditions  of  life.— Rogers,  Sermons. 

4.  Placed  at  the  temples,  or  upper  part  of 
the  sides  of  the  head. 

Copious  bleeding,  by  opening  the  temporal  ar- 
teries, are  the  most  effectual  remedies  fora  phrensy. 
— Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Ali- 
ments. 

Temporality,  s.    [Fr.  temporalite.']    Secular 
possessions ;  not  ecclesiastic  rights. 

The  residue  of  these  ordinary  finances  is  casual, 
as  the  temporalities  of  vacant  bishopricks,  the  pro- 
fits that  grow  by  the  tenures  of  lands.— Bacon. 

The  king  yielded  up  the  point,  reserving  the  cere- 
mony of  homage  from  the  bishops,  in  respect  of  the 
temporalities,  to  himself.— Ayliffe,  Parergon  Jurw 
Cannnici. 

A  similar  contest  broke  out  under  the  pontificate 

Of  Paschal  II.  with   Henry  1.  of  Kniflmiil It 

ended  in  a  compromise  not  unlike  that  adjusted  at 
Worms;  the  king  renouncing  all  sorts  of  investi- 
tures, while  the  pope  consented  that  the  bishop 
should  do  homage  for  his  temporalities.— Hallam, 
View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle 
Agts,  pt.i.  ch.vii. 

To  the  amazement  and  indignation  of  that  age, 
and  to  the  wonder  of  posterity,  the  plain  principles 
of  right  and  equity  began  to  make  themselves  heard. 
If  the  clergy  would  persist  in  holding  large  tempo- 
ralities, they  must  hold  them  liable  to  the  obliga- 
tions and  subordinate  to  t  be  authority  of  the  State. 
— Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  viii. 
ch.  ii. 
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Temporally,  adv.  In  a  temporal  manner  ; 
with  respect  to  this  life. 

Sinner*  who  are  in  such  a  temporally  happy  con- 
dition. owe  it  not  to  their  sins,  but  wholly  to  their 
luck.—  StmM,  Sermon*. 
Temporally.  ». 

1.  Laity;  secular  people. 

The  pope  sucked  out  inestimable  sums  of  money, 
to  the  intolerable  grievance  of  clergy  and  tempo- 
raUy.-Abbot. 

2.  Secular  possessions. 
Temporaneous.  adj.     Temporary. 

Those  tilings  may  cause  «  temporaneous  disunion. 
—Halli/tcdl,  Mdampronan.  p.  68  :  1681. 
Temporary,  adj.     Lasting  only  for  a  li- 
mited time. 

These  temporary  truces  were  soon  made  and  soon 
broken  ;  he  desired  a  straiter  amity.—  Bacon,  His- 
tory ofthf  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

If  the  Lord's  immediately  speaking,  uttering,  and 
writing,  doth  conclude  by  a  necessary  inference, 
that  all  precepts  uttered  and  written  in  this  manner 
are  simply  and  perpetually  moral  ;  then,  on  the 
contrary,  all  precepts  wanting  this  are  merely  tem- 
porary.— White. 

The  republic*.  threatened  with  danger,  appointed 
a  temporary  dictator,  who,  when  the  danger  was 
over,  retired  again  into  the  community.—  Addison. 

The  history  of  corporations  brings  home  to  our 
minds  one  cardinal  truth,  that  political  institutions 
have  very  frequently  but  a  •elative  and  temporary 
usefulness,  and  that  what  forwarded  improvement 
during  one  part  of  its  course,  may  prove  to  it  in 
time  a  most  pernicious  obstacle.—  Hallam,  View  of 
the  State  <tf  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  pt.  ii. 
ch.ii. 

Temporization.  s.  Act  of  complying  with 
times  or  occasions. 

Charges  of  temporization  and  compliance  had 
somewhat  sullied  his  reputation.  —  Johnson,  Life  of 
Atckam. 
Temporise,  v.  n.  [Fr.  temporizer.'] 

1.  Delay;  procrastinate. 

If  Cupid  bath  not  spent  all  his  quiver  in  Venice, 
thou  wilt  quake  for  this  shortly.—  I  look  for  an 
earthquake  too  then.  —  Well,  you  will  temporize 
with  the  hours.  —  Shaketpear,  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing,  i.  1. 

The  earl  of  Lincoln,  deceived  of  the  country's 
concourse,  in  which  case  he  would  have  temporized, 
resolved  to  irive  the  king  battle.—  Bacon,  History  of 
the  Stiff*  of  Henry  VII. 

2.  Comply  with  the  times  or  occasions. 

They  might  their  grievance  inwardly  complain, 
But  outwardly  they  needs  must  temporize. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars  of  York  and  Lancaster; 

Siegfried  knew  the  state  of  the  German  clergy;  it 
was  not  till  he  was  formally  threatened  with  the 
Papal  censure  that  he  consented  to  promulgate  the 
decree  of  Gregory.  Even  then  he  attempted  to 
temporise.  He  did  not  summon  the  clergy  at  once 
to  snow  their  obedience  ;  he  allowed  them  six  months 
of  delay  for  consideration—  six  months  employed  by 
the  clergy  only  to  organise  a  more  obstinate  oppo- 
sition. —  Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity 
b.  vii.  ch.  ii. 

3.  Comply.    Rare. 

The  dauphin  is  too  wilful  opposite, 
And  will  not  temporize  with  my  entreaties  : 
He  flatly  says,  he'll  not  lay  down  his  arms. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  v.  2. 

Temporizer.  *.  One  who  temporizes  ;  one 
who  complies  with  times  or  occasions  ; 
trimmer. 

I  pronounce  thee  a  hovering  temporizer,  that 
Canst  with  thine  eyes  at  once  see  good  and  evil 
Inclining  to  them  both. 

Shaketpear,  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 
Like  so  many  weathercocks  they  turn  round  a 
wt  of  temporizers,  ready  to  maintain  all  that  is  or 
ithall  be  proposed,  in  hope  of  preferment  I—  Burton 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  preface. 
Temporizing:,  part.  adj.      Complying  with 
times,  or  circumstances. 

Like  him  disdain 

The  tame,  the  timid,  temporizing  train 
Awake  to  self,  to  social  interest  blind. 
Tk~v  1  .Ma*on>  Ode  to  the  Bon.  W.  Pitt. 

Theophilus  could  not  but  perceive  the  failure,  and 
dudam  to  imitate  his  father's  temporizing  policy 

H&,«deTUPed  to  *°!.e.rate  the  ™onks-  «§toft 
icouraged  image-worship.    He  avowed  his  deter- 
mination to  extirpate  both  at  onee.-Milman  His- 
tory of  Latin  (Kristianity,  b.  iv.  ch.  viii. 

Temp.t*.  "•  "•  CLa.1-  tento  !  Fr.  tenter.'] 
\.  Solicit  to  ill  ;  incite  by  presenting  some 
pleasure  or  advantage  to  the  mind;  entice 


that  ^  tempt  you  not-~ 


•M  vTi»rinv°pthe  /  ing  ,th,a*  sends  y°u  to  the  Tower, 
31  y  lady  Gray  tempts  him  to  this  harsh  extremity 

'' 
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You  ever  gentle  gods,  take  my  breath  from  me ; 
Let  not  my  worser  spirit  tempt  me  again 
To  die  before  you  please. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

He  that  hath  not  wholly  subdued  himself  is 
quickly  tempted  and  overcome  in  small  things.— 
— Jeremy  Taylor. 

Fix'd  on  the  fruit  she  gazed,  which  to  behold 
Might  tempt  alone.      Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  «."35. 

The  devil  can  but  tempt  and  deceive;  and  if  he 
cannot  destroy  so,  his  power  is  at  an  end.— South, 
Sermons. 

O  wretched  maid ! 

Whose  roving  fancy  would  resolve  the  same 
With  him,  who  next  should  tempt  her  easy  fame. 

Prior,  Henry  and  Emma,  616. 

2.  Provoke. 

Withhold 

Your  talons  from  the  wretched  and  the  bold ; 
Tempt  not  the  brave  and  needy  to  despair : 
For,  though  your  violence  should  leave  'em  bare 
Of  gold  and  silver,  swords  and  darts  remain. 

Stepney,  Translation  ofJuverial,  viii.  218. 

3.  Sometimes  used  without  any  notion  of 
evil ;  solicit ;  draw. 

Still  his  strength  conceal'd 
Which  tempted  our  attempt,  and  wrought  our  fall. 
Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  642. 
The  rowing  crew, 
To  tempt  a  fare,  clothe  all  their  tilts  in  blue. 

Gay,  Trivia,  i.  163. 

4.  Try ;  attempt ;  venture  on. 

This  from  the  vulgar  branches  must  be  torn, 
And  to  fair  Proserpine  the  present  borne, 
Ere  leave  be  giv'n  to  tempt  the  nether  skies. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JUneid,  vi.  212. 

5.  Prove ;  try. 

He  stayde  his  hand,  and  gan  himselfe  advise 
To  prove  his  sense,  and  tempt  her  feigned  truth 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  1,  50. 
And  it  came  to  pass  after  these  things,  that  God 
did  tempt  Abraham.— Genesis,  xxii.  1. 
Temptable.  adj.  Capable  of  being  tempted ; 
liable  to  temptation  ;  obnoxious  to  bad  in- 
fluence :  (condemned  as  '  not  elegant,  nor 
used '). 

If  the  parliament  were  as  temptable'.  as  any  other 
assembly,  the  managers  must  fail  for  want  of  tools 
to  work  with.— Swift. 
Temptation,  s, 

1.  Act  of  tempting ;  solicitation  to  ill ;  en- 
ticement. 

All  temptation  to  transgress  repel. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  643. 

2.  State  of  being  tempted. 

When  by  human  weakness,  and  the  arts  of  the 
tempter,  you  are  led  into  temptations,  prayer  is  the 
thread  to  bring  you  out  of  this  labyrinth. — Duppa. 
•3.  That  which  is  offered  to  the  mind  as  a 
motive  to  ill. 

Set  a  deep  glass  of  Rhenish  wine  on  the  contrary 
casket ;  for  if  the  devil  be  within,  and  that  tempta- 
tion without,  he  will  chuse  it.— Shakespear,  Merchant 
of  Venice,  i.  2. 

Dare  to  be  great  without  a  guilty  crown ; 
View  it,  and  lay  the  bright  temptation  down  : 
'Tis  base  to  seize  on  all.  Dryden,  Aurengzebe. 

Temptatlonless.   adj.     Having  no  motive. 
Rare. 

An  empty,  profitless,  temptationless  sin.— Ham- 
mond, Works,  iv.  513. 

Temptations,    adj.     Tempting ;    seductive. 
Rare. 

I,  my  liege,  I ;  O,  that  temptacious  tongue. 

Death  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Huntingdon. 
Tempter,  s.    One  who  tempts. 


1 .  One  who  solicits  to  ill ;  enticer. 

These  women  are  shrewd  tempters  with  their 
tongues.— Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  i.  2. 

Is  this  her  fault  or  mine? 
The  tempter  or  the  tempted,  who  sins  most  ? 
Not  she ;  nor  doth  she  tempt. 

Id.,  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  2. 
Those  who  are  bent  to  do  wickedly,  will  never 
want  tempters  to  urge  them  on.— Archbishop  Til- 
lotson. 

My  work  is  done : 
She's  now  the  tempter  to  ensnare  his  heart. 

Dryden,  State  of  Innocence,  iv.  2. 

•2.  With  the.    Infernal  solicitor  to  evil ;  the 
devil. 

The  experience  of  our  own  frailties,  and  the 
watchfulness  of  the  tempter,  discourage  us.— Ham- 
mond, On  Fundamentals. 

To  this  high  mountain  top  the  tempter  brought 
^  Our  Saviour.        Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  ii.  265. 
Tempting:,  part.  adj.     Seductive. 

We  know  . . .  that  Galileo  made  wrong  supposi- 
tions respecting  the  laws  of  falling  bodies,  and  Ma- 
riotte,  concerning  the  motion  of  water  in  a  siphon 
before  they  hit  upon  the  correct  view  of  these  cases' 
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It  has  very  often  happened  in  the  history  of  science, 
that  the  erroneous  hypotheses  which  preceded  the 
discovery  of  the  truth  have  been  made,  not  by  the 
discoverer  himself,  but  by  his  precursors ;  to  whom 
he  thus  owed  the  service,  often  an  important  one  in 
such  cases,  of  exhausting  the  most  tempting  forms 
of  errour. — Whewell,  Novum  Organon  renovatum. 
Temptingly,  adv.    In  a  tempting  manner; 
so  as  to  tempt  or  entice. 

These  look  temptingly.— Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation 
of  some  Years'  Travels  into  Africa  and  the  Great 
Asia,  p.  301. 

Precious  trinkets  are  lavishly  and  temptingly  ex- 
posed to  view.— Peters,  On  Job,  p.  451, 
Temptress.  *.     Female  tempter. 

Be  not  jealous, 

Buphrania  j  I  shall  scarcely  prove  a  temptress : 
Fall  to  our  dance.  Ford,  Broken  Heart. 

Temulency.  *.     Drunkenness.    Hare. 

What  vilenesses  they  commit  in  their  wine,  for 
the  deeds  themselves  so  ignorantly  committed  they 
find  pardon  amongst  wise  judges,  but  for  their 
temulency  a  condemnation.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Ductor 
Dubitantium.  (Ord  MS.) 

Temulentive.  adj.  [Lat.  temulentus.] 
Drunken ;  denoting  the  state  of  intoxica- 
tion. Rare. 

The  drunkard  commonly  hath  a  palsied  hand  ; 
gouty,  staggering  legs,  that  fain  would  go,  but  can- 
not ;  a  drawling,  stammering,  temulentive  tongue. — 
Junius,  Sin  Stigmatized,  p.  33  :  1639. 

Ten.  adj.  [A.S.  tynJ]  Numeral  so  called ; 
arithmetical  symbol,  10. 

There's  a  proud  modesty  in  merit, 
Averse  from  begging ;  and  resolved  to  pay 
Ten  times  the  gift  it  asks.  Dryden,  Cleomenes. 

Although  English  is  top  little  cultivated,  yet  the 
faults  are  nine  in  ten  owing  to  affectation. — Swift, 
Miscellanies. 

Tenable,  adj.  [Fr.]  Capable  of  being  held  ; 
of  being  maintained  against  opposition  or 
attacks. 

Sir  William  Ogle  seized  upon  the  castle,  and  put 
it  into  a  tenable  condition. — Lord  Clarendon,  His- 
tory of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Infidelity  has  been  driven  out  of  all  its  outworks : 
the  atheist  has  not  found  his  post  tenable,  and  is 
therefore  retired  into  deism. — Addison,  Spectator. 
Tenacious,   adj.     [Lat.  tenax,  from  t eneo  — 
I  hold.] 

1.  Grasping  hard ;  inclined  to  hold  fast ;  not 
willing  to  let  go :  (with  of  before  the  thing 
held). 

A  resolute  tenacious  adherence  to  well  chosen 
principles,  makes  the  face  of  a  governor  shine  in 
the  eyes  of  those  that  see  his  actions.— South,  Ser- 
mons. 

You  reign  absolute  over  the  hearts  of  a  stubborn 
and  free-born  people,  tenacious  to  madness  of  their 
liberty. — Dryden. 

Griping,  and  still  tenacious  of  thy  hold, 
"Would'st  thou  the  Grecian  chiefs,  though  largely 

soul'd, 
Should  give  the  prizes  they  had  gain'd  before  ? 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  First  Book  of  the 
Iliad,  184. 

True  love's  a  miser ;  so  tenacious  grown, 
He  weighs  to  the  least  grain  of  what's  his  own. 

Id.,  Aurengzebe,  v.  1. 

Men  are  tenacious  of  the  opinions  that  first  pos- 
sess them. — Locke. 

He  is  tenacious  of  his  own  property,  and  ready  to 
invade  that  of  others.— Arbutlmot. 

2.  Retentive. 

The  memory  in  some  is  very  tenacious;  but  yet 
there  seems  to  be  a  constant  decay  of  all  our  ideas, 
even  of  those  which  are  struck  deepest,  and  in 
minds  the  most  retentive. — Locke. 

3.  Having  parts  disposed  to  adhere  to  each 
other ;  cohesive  ;  viscous  ;  glutinous. 

Three  equal  round  vessels  filled,  the  one  with 
water,  the  other  with  oil,  the  third  with  molten 
pitch,  and  the  liquors  stirred  alike  to  give  them  a 
vortical  motion  :  the  pitch  by  its  tenacity  will  lose 
its  motion  quickly,  the  oil  being  less  tenacious  will 
keep  it  longer,  and  the  water  being  less  tenacious 
will  keep  it  longest,  but  yet  will  lose  it  in  a  short 
time.— Sir  I.  Newton. 

4.  Niggardly ;  close-fisted ;  meanly  parsimo- 
nious. 

Tenaciously,  adv.  In  a  tenacious  manner  ; 
with  disposition  to  hold  fast. 

Some  things  our  juvenile  reasons  tenaciously  ad- 
here to,  which  yet  our  niaturer  judgments  disallow 
of. — Glanville. 

Tenaciousness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Tenacious;  unwillingness  to  quit,  resign, 
or  let  go. 

An  invincible  tenaciousness  of  ancient  customs.— 
Burke,  Abridgment  of  Enylish  History,  b.  iii.  ch.  vi. 


TENA 

But  Rome,  under  whose  auspices  the  latter  had 
not  scrupled  to  engage  in  an  almost  parricidal  re- 
bellion, was  soon  disappointed  by  his  unexpected 
tenaciousness  of  that  obnoxious  prerogative  which 
had  occasioned  so  much  of  his  father's  misery.— 
Hallam,  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  pt.  i.  ch.  vii. 

Tenacity.  *.      [Fr.  tenacite ;  Lat.  tenacitas, 
-atis,  from  tenax  =  holding;  teneo  =  I  hold.] 

1.  Tenaciousness. 

The  tenacity  of  prejudice  and  prescription.— Sir 
T.  Browne,  Christian  Morals,  ii.  5. 

2.  Viscosity ;  glutinousness ;  adhesion  of  one 
part  to  another. 

If  many  contiguous  vortices  of  molten  pitch  were 
each  of  them  as  large  as  those  which  some  suppose 
to  revolve  about  the  sun  and  fixed  stars,  yet  these 
and  all  their  parts  would  by  their  tenacity  and  stiff- 
ness, communicate  their  motion  to  one  another  till 
they  all  rested  among  themselves.— Sir  I.  Newton. 

Substances,  whose  tenacity  exceeds  the  powers  of 
digestion,  will  neither  pass,  nor  be  converted  into 
aliment. — Arbuthnot. 

Tenacy.  s.  [L.Lat.  tenacia.]  Unwilling- 
ness to  quit,  resign,  or  let  go. 

Highest  excellence  is  void  of  all  envy,  selfishness, 
and  tenacy. — Barrow,  Sermons,  vol.  ii.  serin  xii. 
Tenancy,  s.    [N.Fr.  tenancie;  L.Lat.  tenan- 
tia.]     Temporary  possession  of  what  be- 
longs to  another. 

This  duke  becomes  seized  of  favour  by  descent, 
though  the  condition  of  that  estate  be  commonly  no 
more  than  a  tenancy  at  will. — Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Tenancy  in  common  occurs  when  property  is 
given  or  conveyed  to  two  or  more  persons  in  undi- 
vided shares,  each  share  being  distinct  in  title.  In 
this  case  there  is  no  right  of  survivorship  as  in  joint 
tenancy  (which  indeed  a  tenancy  in  common  resem- 
bles in  the  unity  of  possession  only),  but  each  tenant 
in  common  is,  as  to  his  own  undivided  share,  in  the 
position  of  the  owner  of  a  separate  estate.  Any 
tenant  in  common  may  compel  a  partition  of  the 
property  held  in  common. — Brands  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Tenant,  s.  [Lat.  teneo  =  I  hold.] 

1.  One  that  holds  of  another;  one  that  on 
certain  conditions  has  temporary  posses- 
sion and  use  of  that  which  is  in  reality  the 
property  of  another  :  (correlative  to  land- 
lord). 

I  have  been  your  tenant, 
And  your  father's  tenant,  these  fourscore  years. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  1. 

The  English  being  only  tenants  at  will  of  the  na- 
tives for  such  conveniency  of  fishing. — Heylin. 

Such  is  the  mould,  that  the  blest  tenant  feeds 
On  precious  fruits,  and  pays  his  rent  in  weeds. 

Waller. 

Jupiter  had  a  farm  long  for  want  of  a  tenant.— Sir 
It.  V Estrange. 

His  cheerful  tenants  bless  their  yearly  toil, 
Yet  to  their  lord  owe  more  than  to  the  soil.     Pope. 

The  tenants  of  a  manor  fall  into  the  sentiments 
of  their  lord.—  Watts. 

The  father  is  a  tyrant  over  slaves  and  beggars, 
whom  he  calls  his  tenants.— Swift. 

2.  One  who  resides  in  any  place. 

O  fields,  O  woods,  oh  when  shall  I  be  made 
The  happy  tenant  of  your  shade !  Cowley. 

Tenant,  v.  a.     Hold  as  a  tenant. 

Sir  Roger's  estate  is  tenanted  by  persons  who 
have  served  him  or  his  ancestors. — Adaison. 

Tenantable.  adj.  Capable  of  being  tenanted, 
of  being  held  by  a  tenant. 

The  ruins  that  time,  sickness,  or  melancholy  shall 
bring,  must  be  made  up  at  your  cost ;  for  that  thing 
a  husband  is  but  tenant  for  life  in  what  he  holds, 
and  is  bound  to  leave  the  place  tenantable  to  the 
next  that  shall  take  it. — Sir  «7.  Suckling. 

That  the  soul  may  not  be  too  much  incommoded 
in  her  house  of  clay,  such  necessaries  are  secured  to 
the  body  as  may  keep  it  in  tenantable  repair.— Dr. 
II.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

Tenantiess.  adj.  Unoccupied ;  unpossessed. 

O  thou,  that  dost  inhabit  in  my  breast, 
Leave  not  the  mansion  so  long  tenantless ; 
Lest  growing  ruinous  the  building  fall, 
And  leave  no  memory  of  what  it  was. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen,  of  Verona,  v.  4. 
Tenantry,  s. 

1.  Tenancy. 

Tenants  have  taken  new  leases  of  their  tenantries. 
— Bishop  Ridley,  in  Dr.  Ridley's  Life,  p.  ti56. 

2.  Body  of  tenants  on  an  estate. 

Tencb.  s.  [A.S.  tince  ;  Lut.  tinea.']  Native 
pond-fish  of  the  genus  Tinea. 

Having  stored  a  very  (treat  pond  with  carps, 
tench,  and  other  pond-fish,  and  only  put  in  two 
small  pikes,  this  pair  of  tyrants  in  seven  years  de- 
voured the  whole.— Sir  M.  Hale. 


TEND 

The  tench  is  remarkable  for  its  tenacity  of  life  •  it 
spawns  about  the  middle  of  June,  at  which  time  the 
female  is  attended  by  two  males.  Their  food  con- 
sists of  the  smaller  soft-bodied  aquatic  animals  and 
vegetable  matter.  In  stocking  a  pond  with  tench, 
the  large-sized  fish  should  be  selected,  and  two 
males  to  one  female  should  be  the  proportion  of  the 
sexes.— Owen,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Tend.  v.  n.     [Lat.  tendo  =  stretch.] 

1.  Move  towards  a  certain  point  or  place. 

They  had  a  view  of  the  princess  at  a  mask,  having 
overheard  two  gentlemen  tending  towards  that 
sight.— Sir  If.  Wotton. 

To  these  abodes  our  fleet  Apollo  sends : 
Here  Dardanus  was  born,  and  hither  tends. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  the  jEneid,  vii.  329. 

2.  Be  directed  to  any  end  or  purpose ;  aim 
at. 

Admiration  seized 

All  heaven,  what  this  might  mean  and  whither  tend. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  272. 

Factions  gain  their  power  by  pretending  common 

safety,  and  tending  towards   it   in   the  directest 

course.— Sir  W.  Temple. 

The  laws  of  our  religion  tend  to  the  universal  hap- 
piness of  mankind.— Archbishop  Tillotson. 

3.  Contribute. 

Many  times  that  which  we  ask  would,  if  it  should 
be  granted,  be  worse  for  us,  and  perhaps  tend  to 
our  destruction ;  and  then  God,  by  denying  the 
particular  matter  of  our  prayers,  doth  graut  the 
general  matter  of  them.— Hammond. 

4.  Wait;  expect:  (from  attend).     Obsolete. 

The  bark  is  ready,  and  the  wind  at  help ; 
Th*  associates  tend.  Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iv.  3. 

5.  Attend  j  wait  as  dependants  or  servants. 

She  deserves  a  lord, 

That  twenty  such  rude  boys  might  tend  upon, 
And  call  her  hourly  mistress. 

Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  iii.  2. 

Was  he  not  companion  with  the  riotous  knights, 

That  tend  upon  my  father  ?       Id.,  King  Lear,  ii.  I. 

6.  Attend  as  something  inseparable. 

Threefold  vengeance  tend  upon  your  steps ! 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iii.  2. 
Tend.  v.  a.    [attend.] 

1.  Watch;  guard;  accompany  as  an  assist- 
ant or  defender. 

Nymphs  of  Mulla  which,  with  careful  heed, 
The  silver  scaly  trouts  did  tend  full  well. 

Spenser,  Epithalamium. 
Go  thou  to  Richard,  and  good  angels  tend  thee. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iv.  1. 
Him  lord  pronounced ;  and,  O !  indignity, 
Subjected  to  his  service  angel  wings, 
And  flaming  ministers  to  watch  and  tend 
Their  earthy  charge.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  154. 

He  led  a  rural  life,  and  had  command 
O'er  all  the  shepherds,  who  about  those  vales 
Tended  their  numerous  flocks. 

Dryden  and  Lee,  (Edipus. 
Our  humbler  province  is  to  tend  the  fair ; 
Not  a  less  pleasing,  though  less  glorious  care ; 
To  save  the  powder  from  too  rude  a  gale, 
Nor  let  th'  imprison'd  essences  exhale. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  ii. 

2.  Attend;  accompany. 

Despair 
Tended  the  sick,  busiest  from  couch  to  couch. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  489. 
Those  with  whom  I  now  converse, 
Without  a  tear  will  teAd  my  herse.  Swift. 

3.  Be  attentive  to. 

Unsuck'd  of  lamb  or  kid  that  tend  their  play. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  583. 
Tendance,  s. 

1.  Attendance;  state  of  expectation. 
Unhappy  wight,  born  to  disastrous  end, 
That  doth  his  life  in  so  long  tendance  spend. 

Spenser. 
•2.  Persons  attendant.     Rare. 

His  lobbies  fill  with  tendance, 
Rain  sacrificial  whisp'rings  in  his  ear. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  1. 

3.  Attendance  ;  act  of  waiting. 

She  purposed, 

By  watching,  weeping,  tendance,  kissing,  to 
O'ercome  you  with  her  shew. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  v.  5. 

4.  Care ;  act  of  tending. 

Nature  does  require 

Her  times  of  preservation,  which,  perforce, 
1  her  frail  son,  amongst  my  brethren  mortal, 
Must  give  my  tendance  to. 

Shakespear,  Henri/  VIII.  iii.  2. 
They  at  her  coming  sprung, 
And  touch'd  by  her  fair  tendance  gladlier  grew. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  46. 

Tendant.  s.     Attendant. 

Her  tendants  saw  her  fallen  upon  her  sword. 

Vicars,  Translation  of  Virgil:  1032.  (Rich.) 
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tTENDEK 

Tendency,  .v. 

1.  Direction  or  course  towards  any  place  or 
object. 

It  is  not  much  business  that  distracts  any  man  • 
but  the  want  of  purity,  constancy,  and  tendencu 
towards  God.— Jeremy  Taylor. 

Writings  of  this  kind,  if  conducted  with  candour 
nave  a  more  particular  tendency  to  the  good  of  their 
co"11  try  than  any  other  compositions.  —  Addison, 

All  of  them  are  innocent,  and  most  of  them  had 
a  moral  tendency,  to  soften  the  virulence  of  parties  or 
laugh  out  of  countenance  some  vice  or  folly.— Swift. 

We  may  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  powers  and 
properties,  the  tendencies  aud  inclinations  of  body 
and  spirit.—  Watt*. 

2.  Direction  or  course  toward  any  inference 
or  result ;  drift. 

The  greater  congruity  or  incongruity  there  is  in 
anything  to  the  reason  of  mankind,  and  the  greater 
tendency  it  hath  to  promote  or  hinder  the  perfection 
of  man's  nature,  so  much  greater  degrees  hath  it 
of  moral  good  or  evil ;  to  which  we  ought  to  propor- 
tion our  inclination  or  aversion.— Bishop  Wilicins. 

These  opinions  are  of  so  little  moment,  that,  like 
motes  in  the  sun,  their  tendencies  are  little  noticed. 
— Locke. 

Tender,  adj.     [Fr.  tendre;  Lat.  tener.] 

1.  Soft;  easily  impressed  or  injured ;   not 
firm ;  not  hard. 

The  earth  brought  forth  the  tender  grass. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  315, 

From  each  tender  stalk  she  gathers.     Ibid.  v.  337. 

\V  hen  the  frame  of  the  lungs  is  not  so  well  woven, 
but  is  lax  and  tender,  there  is  great  danger;  that 
after  spitting  of  blood,  they  will  by  degrees  putrify 
and  consume.— Sir  R.  Blackmore, 

2.  Sensibly  ;  easily  pained  ;  soon  sore. 

Unneath  may  she  endure  the  flinty  street, 
To  tread  them  with  her  tender  feeling  feet. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  ii.  4. 

Our  bodies  are  not  naturally  more  tender  than  our 
faces ;  but  by  being  less  exposed  to  the  air,  they  be- 
come less  able  to  endure  it.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

The  face  when  we  are  born  is  no  less  tender  than 
any  other  part  of  the  body :  it  is  use  alone  hardens 
it,  and  makes  it  more  able  to  endure  the  cold.— 
Locke,  Thoughts  on  Education. 

3.  Effeminate  ;  emasculate  ;  delicate. 

When  Cyrus  had  overcome  the  Lydians.  that  were 
a  warlike  nation,  and  devised  to  bring  them  to  a 
more  peaceable  life,  instead  of  their  snort  warlike 
coat  he  clothed  them  in  long  garments,  like  women  ; 
and  instead  of  their  warlike  musick  appointed  to 
them  certain  lascivious  lays,  by  which  their  minds 
were  so  mollified  and  abated,  that  they  forgot  their 
former  fierceness,  and  became  most  tender  and  effe- 
minate.— Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

4.  Exciting  kind  concern. 

I  love  Valentine ; 
[His]  life's  as  tender  to  me  as  my  soul.  / 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  v.  4. 

5.  Compassionate  ;     anxious    for   another's 


The  tender  kindness  of  the  church  it  well  be- 
seemeth  to  help  the  weaker  sort,  although  some  few 
of  the  perfecter  and  stronger  IK-  for  a  time  displeased. 
—Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

This  not  mistrust  but  tender  love  enjoins. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  355. 

6.  Susceptible  of  soft  passions. 

Your  tears  a  heart  of  flint 
Might  tender  make,  yet  nought 
Herein  they  will  prevail.  Spenter. 

7.  Amorous;  lascivious. 

8.  Expressive  of  the  softer  passions. 

The  tender  accent  of  a  woman's  cry 
Will  pass  unheard,  will  unregarded  die. 

Prior,  Celia  to  Damon. 

Oft  would  his  voice  the  silent  valley  charm, 
Till  lowing  oxen  broke  the  tender  song.  Hammond. 

9.  Careful  not  to  hurt :  (with  of). 

The  civil  authority  should  be  tender  o/the  honour 
of  God  and  rclisrion.— Archbishop  Tillotson. 

As  1  have  been  tender  of  every  particular  person's 
reputation,  so  I  have  taken  care  not  to  give  offence. 
— Addison. 

10.  Gentle  ;  mild  :  unwilling  to  pain. 

You,  that  are  thus  NO  Under  o'er  his  follies, 
Will  never  do  him  good. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  3. 
As  \\iejirst  element  in  a  compound. 
Thy  tender-hefted  nature  shall  not  give 
Thee  o'er  to  harshness;   her  eyes  are  fierce,  but 

thine 
Do  comfort  and  not  burn. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  4. 

1 1.  Apt  to  give  pain. 

In  things  that  are  tender  and  unpleasing,  break 
the  ice  by  some  whose  words  are  of  1ms  weight,  and 
r»  serve  the  more  weighty  voice  to  come  iu  as  by 
chance.— Bacon. 
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TlKFOLO  » 

12  Younar;  weak:  (as,  tender  age). 
'  Wnen  yet  he  was  but  ***«;  bodtod.  •n 
•on.  •  mother  ihould  not  sell  him.  — 


lhdens.  were  unfledgtri  tempests  lie, 
AndtoSut  wind,  their  <wd«-Toioes  try. 
Tender,  r  a. 


,         . 
1.  Reeard  with  kindness.  . 

1  th»nk  you,  lumdaui.  that  you  Under  'her  : 
Fbor  gentlewoman,  my  master  wrongs  her  much. 

SkaJUffMor.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  4. 

He  did  not  a  little  love  and  Under  Mr.  Cart- 
wright—  Sir  II.  M'»tt»n,  Remains,  p.  174. 

•2.  Render  susceptible  of  soft  passions  ;  make 

tender.     Hare. 
Tender,  v.  a.  [Fr.  tendre;  Lat.  fenrfo  =  hold 

out,  stretch.] 
1.  Offer;  exhibit:  propose  to  acceptance. 

BOOM  of  the  chiefest  laity  professed  with  greater 
•tomarh  th-ir  jmlkriMiHMits.  that  such  a  discipline 
was  little  better  than  popish  tyranny,  dis»cuist-cl  and 
tnulrrrd  unto  them.—  Hooker.  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

1  crave  no  more  than  what  your  highness  oner  d  ; 
Nor  will  you  U«*r  le- 


All  conditions,  all  minds.  Under  down 
Their  service  to  lord  Timon. 

Id.,  Timon  of  Athens,  \.  \. 
Owe  not  all  creatures  by  just  right  to  thee 
Duty  and  service,  not  to  stay  till  bid, 
But  Under  all  their  power? 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  ii.  325. 

2.  Hold  ;  esteem. 

'fender  yourself  more  dearlv  ; 
Or.  not  to  crack  the  wind  of  the  poor  phrase, 
Wringing  it  thus,  you'll  tender  me  a  fool. 

Hhakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

Tender.  *.     [from  tendo.]     Offer  ;  proposal 
to  acceptance. 

Then  to  have  a  wretched  puling  fool, 
A  whining  mammet,  in  her  fortune's  Under, 
To  answer  I'll  not  wed. 

Shaketpear,  Borneo  and  Juliet,  in.  5. 
Think  yourself  a  baby; 
That  you  have  U'en  his  tender*  for  true  pay, 
Which  are  not  sterling.  Id.,  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

The  earl  accepted  the  Under*  of  my  service.— 


To  dec 


o  declare  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  by  a  free, 
unlimited  Under  of  the  gospel  to  •\\.-South,  Ser- 
mon*. 

Our  Under*  of  duty  every  now  and  then  miscarry. 
-Additon, 

Tender.  *.     [from  attend.'] 
].  Small  vessel  employed    to  attend  on  a 
larger  one  :  (often  used  adjectivally,  or  as 
l\iefir$t  element  of  &  compound,  e.g.  tender- 
ship). 
-2.  Car  attached  to  a  locomotive  engine,  and 

which  carries  the  fuel. 

Tenderhearted,  adj.      Of  a  soft  compas- 
sionate disposition. 

Be  ye  kind  to  one  another,  tender-hearted.— 
-  - 


tnan*,  IT.  oz. 

i  Under-hearted  and   compassionate   towards 

B  in  want,  and  ready  to  relieve  thvw.—Arch- 

bitkop  TMoUon. 

What  mad  lover  erer  died, 
To  gain  a  soft  and  gentle  bride? 
Or  for  a  lady  tender-hearted 
lii  purling  streams  or  hemp  departed  ? 

Butler,  Hudibras. 
Tenderling-.  $. 

1.  Fondling;   one  who  is  made  soft  by  too 
much  kindness. 

Our  tenderling*  complain  of  rheums.— Harrison, 
Description  of  England,  in  Holinshed. 

2.  Term  applied  to  the  first  horns  of  a  deer. 
Tenderly,  adv.    In  a  tender  manner. 

1    Mildly;  gently;  softly;  kindly;   without 
harshness. 

Tenderly  apply  to  her 
Some  remedies  for  life. 

8hake*pear,  Winter's  Tale,  iii.  2. 
She  embraced  him,  and  for  joy 
Tendtrly  wept.          Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  iz.  990. 

Marcos  with  Mushes  owns  he  loves, 
And  Brutus  tenderly  reprove*. 

Pope,  Chorus  to  the  Tragedy  of  Brutus. 
•2.  With  a  quick  sense  of  pain. 

[ThM  the  chancellor  took  very  heavilv  and  tho 
lord  Poland,  out  of  hi,  IKendThi TO'i "  more  j 
tenderly,  and  expostulated  it  with  the  king  with  i 
some  warmth.— Lord  Clarendon,  Life,  i.  163. 
Tenderness.    ».      Attribute    suggested    bv 
Tender.  J  \ 

I.  State  of  being  tender;  susceptibility  of 
impressions ;  not  hardness. 
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Wed  cattle  are  spotted  in  their  tongues,  the 
U^dernfss  of  the  parts  receiving  more  easily  alter- 
ations than  other  parts  of  the  fle«h.-JBa«»* 

The  difference  of  the  muscular  flesh  depends  upon 
the  hardness,  tenderness,  moisture,  or  driness  or 
the  fibres.— Arbuthnot. 

2.  State  of  being  easily  hurt ;  soreness. 

A  quickness  and  tenderness  of  sight  could  not 
endure  bright  sunshine.— Locke. 

Any  zealous  for  his  country  must  conquer  that 
Underlies*  and  delicacy  which  may  make  him  afraid 
of  being  spoken  ill  ot.— Addison. 

There  are  examples  of  wounded  persons  that  have 
roared  for  anguish  at  the  discharge  of  ordnance 
though  at  a  great  distance:  what  insupportable 
torture  then  should  we  be  under  upon  : a  like  con- 
cussion in  the  air,  when  all  the  whole  body  would 
have  the  tenderness  at  a  wound  \-Bentley,  Sermons. 

3.  Susceptibility  of  the  softer  passions. 

Weep  no  more,  lest  I  give  cause 
To  be  suspected  of  more  tenderness 
Than  doth  become  a  man. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  i.  2. 

"Well  we  know  your  tenderness  of  heart, 
And  gentle,  kind,  effeminate  remorse  ... 

To  vour  kindred.  Id.,  Richard  III.  111. 7. 

With  what  a  graceful  tenderness  he  loves  ! 
And  breathes  the  softest,  the  sincerest  vows ! 

Addison,  Cato. 

4.  Kind  attention;  anxiety  for  the  good  of 
another. 

Having  no  children,  she  did  with  singular  care 
and  tenderness  intend  the  education  of  Philip  and 
Margaret.— Bacon. 

5.  Scrupulousness;  caution. 

My  conscience  first  received  a  tenderness, 
Scruple,  and  prick,  on  certain  speeches  utter'd 
By  the  bishop  of  Bayou. 

SJiakespear,  Henry  VIII.  11.  4. 

Some  are  unworthily  censured  for  keeping  their 
own,  whom  tenderness  how  to  get  honestly  teacheth 
to  spend  discreetly;  whereas  such  need  no  great 
thriftiness  in  preserving  their  own  who  assume 
more  liberty  in  exacting  from,  others.  —  Sir  H. 
Wotton. 

True  tenderness  of  conscience  is  nothing  else  but 
an  awful  and  exact  sense  of  the  rule  which  should 
direct  it ;  and  while  it  steers  by  this  compass,  and 
is  sensible  of  every  declination  from  it,  so  long  it  is 
properly  tender.— South,  Sermons. 

6.  Cautious  care. 

There  being  implanted  in  every  man's  nature  a 
great  tenderness  of  reputation,  to  be  careless  of  it  is 
looked  on  as  a  mark  of  a  degenerous  mind.— Dr.  H. 
More,  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

7.  Soft  pathos  of  expression. 

We  must  not  expect  to  trace  the  flow  of  Waller, 
the  landscape  of  Thomson,  the  fire  of  Dryden,  the 
imagery  of  Shakespeare,  the  simplicity  of  Spenser, 
the  courtliness  of  Prior,  the  humour  of  Swift,  the 
wit  of  Cowley,  the  delicacy  of  Addison,  the  tender- 
ness of  Otway,  and  the  invention,  the  spirit,  and  the 
sublimity  of  Milton,  in  any  single  writer.— Shenstone. 

Tending-,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  one  who  at- 
tends; care;  attendance.  Obsolete. 

Give  him  tending ; 
He  brings  great  news.       Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  5. 

Tendinous,  adj.  Containing,  constituted 
of,  constituted  by,  having  the  character  or 
nature  of,  tendons  or  a  tendon. 

Nervous  and  tendincnts  parts  have  worse  sym- 
ptoms, and  are  harder  of  cure  than  fleshy  ones. — 
Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Tendon,  s.  [Lat.  tendo,  tendinis.']  Sinew ; 
ligature  by  which  the  joints  are  moved. 

A  struma  in  her  instep  lay  very  hard  and  big 
amongst  the  tendons.— Wiseman,  Surgery. 

The  entrails  these  embrace  in  spiral  strings, 
Those  clasp  the  arterial  tubes  in  tender  rings  • 
The  tendons  some  compacted  close  produce  ' 
And  some  thin  fibres  for  the  skin  diffuse. 

Sir  &.  Blackmore. 
Tendment.  s.  Act  of  attending;  care.  Rare. 

Whether  ill  tendment,  or  recureless  pain 
Procure  his  death.  Bishop  Hall,  Satires,  ii.  4 

Tendril.  *.  [Fr.  tendrillon.~]  In  Botany. 
Clasp  of  a  vine  or  other  climbing  plant. 

In  wanton  ringlets  waved, 
As  the  vine  curls  her  tendrils;  which  implied 
Subjection.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv  306 

So  may  thy  tender  blossoms  fear  no  blite  • 
Nor  goats  with  venom'd  teeth  thy  tendrils  bite. 

The  tendrils  or  claspers  of  plants  are  givei7on7v 
8il±^.hiv.e,weak  e'ks, j*nd  cannot  ndse  up  or 


.,  — _ a ,   Lwj  «*»ij   oivinAti    i  w  nun  fir  ( 

clasping  part  or  organ  by  which  a  plant  attaches 
itself  to  some  other  object.  It  is  often  a  trans- 
formation ot  a  leaf  which  has  no  lamina,  or  of  which 
the  midrib  elongated  beyond  it,  retains  its  usual 
tapering  figure,  and  becomes  long  and  twisted 
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spirally.  In  the  vine  it  is  an  abortive  bunch  of 
flowers-  in  the  passion  flower,  a  metamorphosed 
branch.  The  leafstalk  sometimes  serves  the  purpose 
of  tendril,  as  in  the  tropaeolum.— Brande  and  Cox, 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Used  adjectivally. 

The  curling  growth 

Of  tendril  hops,  that  flaunt  upon  their  poles.  Dyer. 

Tendry.  s.    Proposal  to  acceptance  ;  tender. 

This  confession, though  imperfect,  was  offered : . .. 

the  like  was  done  also  in  the  tendry  of  their  larger 

catechism.— Heylin,  History  of  the  Presbyterians, 

p.  473 :  1670. 

Tenebrlfic.  adj.  Tending  towards  tenebro- 
sity  ;  tenebrious ;  tenebrous.  Rare. 

The  chief  mystics  in  Germany,  it  would  appear, 
are  the  transcendental  philosophers,  Kant,  Fichte, 
and  Schelling !  With  these  is  the  chosen  seat  of  mys- 
ticism, these  are  its  '  tenebrific  constellations '  from 
which  it  doth  '  ray  out  darkness '  over  the  earth. — 
Carlyle,  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays,  State  of 
German  Literature. 
Tenebrious.  adj.  Gloomy;  tenebrous.  Rare. 

Were  moon  and  stars  for  villains  only  made 
To  guide  yet  skreen  them  with  tenebrious  light  ? 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  ix. 

Tenebrous,  adj.  [Lat.  tenebrce  —  darkness.] 
Dark ;  gloomy.  Rare. 

The  radiant  brightnesse  . . . 
Auster  gan  cover  with  clowde  tenebrous.       Hawes. 

The  most  dark  tenebrous  night 
Is  fain  to  flee  and  turn  her  back. 

J.  Hall,  Court  of  Virtue :  1565. 
Tenebrosity.  s.     Darkness ;  gloom.    Rare. 
Peculiar  signs  of  head  melancholy,  . . .  from  the 
motion  alone,  and  tenebrosity  of  spirits. — Burton, 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy ,  p.  198. 
Tenement,    s.      [Fr. ;    L.Lat.   tenementum, 
from  Lat.  teneo  =  I  hold.]     Anything  held 
by  a  tenant. 

What  reasonable  man  will  not  think  that  the 
tenement  shall  be  made  much  better,  if  the  tenant 
may  be  drawn  to  build  himself  some  handsome 
habitation  thereon,  to  ditch  and  inclose  his  ground  ? 
—Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

'Tis  policy  for  father  and  son  to  take  different 
sides ;  for  then  lands  and  tenements  commit  no 
treason.— Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  v.  1. 

Who  has  informed  us,  that  a  rational  soul  can 
inhabit  no  tenement,  unless  it  has  just  such  a  sort  of 
frontispiece  t— Locke. 

'  I  give  and  I  bequeath,'  old  Euclio  said, 
And  sigh'd, '  my  lands  and  tenements  to  Ned.' 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  i.  256. 

Tenemental.  adj.  Having  the  character  of 
a  tenement ;  held  by  certain  tenure. 

The   other   tenemental    lands    they   distributed 
among  their  tenants.— Sir  W.  Jilackstone,  Com* 
mentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England. 
Tenementary.    adj.     Usually  let  out;    de- 
noting tenancy. 

Ceorls  among  the  Saxons  were  of  two  sorts ;  one 
hired  the  lord's  tenementary  land  like  our  farmers. 
— Sir  H.  Spelman. 

Tenent.  s.  [third  person  plural  of  teneo  = 
I  hold,  meaning  they  hold,  one  holds ; 
tenet  =  he,  she,  or  it  holds,  being  the  third 
person  singular ;  this  latter  is  now  the 
commoner  word.]  Tenet.  Obsolete. 

His  tenent  is  always  as  singular  and  aloof  from  the 
vulgar  as  he  can. — Earle,  Microcosmography. 
Tenesmus.  s.     In  Medicine.     Straining. 

The  stone  shutting  up  the  orifice  of  the  bladder, 
is  attended  with  a  tenesmus,  or  needing  to  go  to 
stool. — Arbuthnot. 

Tenet,  s.  [see  Tenent.]  Position  ;  prin- 
ciple ;  opinion. 

That  all  animals  of  the  land  are  in  their  kind  in  the 
sea,  although  received  as  a  principle,  is  a  tenet  very 
questionable.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errowrs. 

We  shall  in  our  sermons  take  occasion  now  and 
then,  where  it  may  be  pertinent,  to  discover  the 
weakness  of  the  puritan  principles  and  tenents  to 
the  people.— Hishop  Sanderson,  Cases  of  Conscience, 
p.  192. 

While,  in  church  matters,  profit  shall  be  the 
touchstone  for  faith  and  manners,  we  are  not  to 
wonder  if  no  gainful  tenet  be  deposited.  —  Dr.  H. 
More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

This  savours  of  something  ranker  than  socinian- 
ism,  even  the  tenets  of  the  fifth  monarchy,  and  of 
sovereignty  founded  only  upon  saintship.— South, 
Sermons. 

They  wonder  men  should  have  mistook 
The  tenets  of  their  master's  book. 

Prior,  Alma,  i.  226. 

Tenfold,  adj.     Ten  times  increased. 
So  spake  the  grisly  terror,  and  in  shape, 
So  speaking,  arid  so  threat'ning,  grew  tenfold 
More  dreadful  and  deform. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  704. 


TENN 

Tennis,  s.  [Fr.]  Game  (a  complex  kind  of 
rackets)  so  called. 

It  can  be  no  more  disgrace  to  a  great  lord  to  draw 
a  fair  picture,  than  to  play  at  tennis  with  his  page 
— Peacham. 

Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element  in 
a  compound. 

The  barber's  man  hath  been  seen  with  him,  and 
the  old  ornament  of  his  cheek  hath  already  stuffec 
tennis  balls.— Shakespear,  Much  A  do  about  'Nothina 
iii.  2. 

A  prince,  by  a  hard  destiny,  became  a  tennis  bal 
long  to  the  blind  goddess.— Howell,  Vocall  Forrest. 

The  inside  of  the  uvea  is  blacked  like  the  walls  o 
a  tennis  court,  that  the  rays  falling  upon  the  retim 
may  not,  by  being  rebounded  thence  upon  the  uvea 
be  returned  again ;  for  such  a  repercussion  woulc 
make  the  sight  more  confused. — Dr.  H.  More,Anti 
dote  against  A  theism. 

We  have  no  exedra  for  the  philosophers  adjoining 
to  our  tennis  court,  but  there  are  alehouses. — Ar- 
buthnot  and  Pope. 

Tennis,  v.  a.     Drive  as  a  ball.     Rare. 

Those   four   garrisons   issuing   forth   upon    the 

enemy,  will  so  drive  him  from  one  side  to  another 

and  tennis  him  amongst  them,  that  he  shall  find  nc 

where  safe  to  keep  his  feet  in,  nor  hide  himself. — 

Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Tenon,  s.     [Fr.]     End  of  a  timber  cut  to  be 

fitted  into  another  timber. 

Two  tenons  shall  there  be  in  one  board,  set  in  order 
one  against  another. — Exodus,  xxvi.  17. 

Spelt  tenant,  and  used  as  the  first  element  in 
a  compound. 

The  tenant  saw  being  thin,  had  a  back  to  keep  it 
from  bending.—  Moxon,  Mechanical  Exercises. 
Tenor,  s.     [Lat. ;  Fr.  teneur.~\ 
1.  Continuity  of  state;  constant  mode;  man- 
ner of  continuity  ;  general  currency. 

We  might  perceive  his  words  interrupted  con- 
tinually with  sighs,  and  the  tenor  of  his  speech  not 
knit  together  to  one  constant  end,  but  dissolved  in 
itself,  as  the  vehemency  of  the  inward  passion  pre- 
vailed.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

"When  the  world  first  out  of  chaos  sprang, 
So  smiled  the  days,  and  so  the  tenor  rail 
Of  their  felicity :  a  spring  was  there, 
An  everlasting  spring.  Crashaw. 

Still  I  see  the  tenor  of  man's  woe 
Hold  on  the  same,  from  woman  to  begin. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  632. 

Does  not  the  whole  tenor  of  the  divine  law  posi- 
tively require  humility  and  meekness  of  all  men  ? — 
Bishop  Sprat. 

This  success  would  look  like  chance  if  it  were  not 
perpetual,  and  always  of  the  same  tenor. — Dryden. 

Inspire  my  numbers  with  celestial  heat, 
Till  I  my  long  laborious  work  complete, 
And  add  perpetual  tenor  to  my  rhimes, 
Deduced  from  nature's  birth  to  Caesar's  times. 

Id.,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Metamorphoses,  b.  i. 

Can  it  be  poison !  poison's  of  one's  tenor, 
Or  hot,  or  cold.  Id.,  Don  Sebastian,  iii.  1. 

In  such  lays  as  neither  ebb  nor  flow, 
Correctly  cold,  and  regularly  low, 
That,  shunning  faults,  one  quiet  tenor  keep, 
We  cannot  blame  indeed— but  we  may  sleep. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  ii.  239. 

2.  Sense  contained  ;  general  course  or  drift. 

Has  not  the  divine  Apollo  said, 
Is't  not  the  tenor  of  his  oracle, 
That  king  Leontes  shall  not  have  an  heir, 
Till  his  lost  child  be  found? 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  v.  1. 

By  the  stern  brow  and  waspish  action, 
Which  she  did  use  as  she  was  writing  of  it, 
It  bears  an  angry  tenor.         Id ,  As  you  like  it,  iv.  3. 

Bid  me  tear  the  bond. — 
When  it  is  paid  according  to  the  tenor. 

Id.,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

Reading  it  must  be  repeated  again  and  again  with 
a  close  attention  to  the  tenor  of  the  discourse,  and  a 
perfect  neglect  of  the  divisions  into  chapters  and 
verses.— Locke. 

3.  In  Music.    Natural  pitch  of  a  man's  voice 
in  singing ;    higher   kind  of  male  voice ; 
part  immediately  above  the  bass  in  a  vocal 

quartet. 

The  treble  cutteth  the  air  too  sharp  to  make  the 
sound  equal ;  and  therefore  a  mean  or  tenor  is  the 
sweetest  part.— Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental 
History. 

Water  and  air  he  for  the  tenor  chose, 
Earth  made  the  base,  the  treble  llame  arose.  Cotvley. 
Tenrec,  sometimes  Tendrec.  s.    [Malagasi.] 
In  Zoology.   Animal  of  the  genus  Centetes 


TENS 

Tense,  s.      [Fr.  temps ;    Lat.  tempus.}      In 
Grammar.     Particular  inflection  of  a  verb 
by  which  the  time  of  the  action  is  expressed. 
As  foresight,  when  it  is  natural,  answers  to  me- 
mory, so  when  methodical  it  answers  to  reminis- 
cence and  may  be  called  forecast ;  all  of  them  ex- 
pressed  in  the  tenses  given  to  verbs.   Memory  saith 
I  did  see;  reminiscence,  I  had  seen;  foresight,  I 
shall  see;  forecast,  I  shall  have  seen.— Grew 

_  Ladies,  without  knowing  what  tenses  and  parti- 
ciples are,  speak  as  properly  and  as  correctly  as 
gentlemen.— Locke. 

He  should  have  the  Latin  words  given  him  in 
their  first  case  and  tense,  and  should  never  be  left 
to  seek  them  himself  from  a  dictionary.— Watts. 
Tense,  adj.     [Lat.   tensus,  one  of  the  two 
forms  of  the  passive  participle  of  tendo  =  I 
stretch  ;  tentus  being  the  other.]  Stretched ; 
stiff;  not  lax. 

_  For  the  free  passage  of  the  sound  into  the  ear  it 
is  requisite  that  the  tympanum  be  tense,  and  hard 
stretched,  otherwise  the  laxness  of  the  membrane 
will  certainly  dead  and  damp  the  sound.— Holder. 

Tenseness,    s.      Attribute     suggested    by 
Tense. 

Should  the  pain  and  tenseness  of  the  part  con- 
tinue, the  operation  must  take  place.— Sharp  Sur- 
gery. 

Tensible.  adj.     Capable  of  being  extended. 

Gold  is  the  closest,  and  therefore  the  heaviest,  of 
metals,  and  is  likewise  the  most  flexible  and  ten- 
sible. — Bacon. 

Tensile,  adj.     [Lat.  tensilis.~\      Capable  of 
extension. 


All  bodies  ductile  and  tensile,  as  metals,  that  will 
be  drawn  into  wires,  have  the  appetite  of  uot  dis- 
continuing.—Bacon, 

Tension,  s.     [Fr.] 


The  placental  disc  in  the  tenrec  is  subcircular, 
thickest  at  the  periphery;  in  all  other  essential 
points  it  agrees  with  the  rest  of  its  order.  The  main 
peculiarity  of  Centetes  is  its  multiparity.  From 
four  to  si'x  foetuses  may  be  brought  forth  by  the 
hedgehog:  from  twelve  to  twenty  by  the  tenrec. — 
Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,  vol.  iii.  p.  73U. 


Act  of  stretching;  not  taxation. 

It  can  haye  nothing  of  vocal  sound,  voice  being 
raised  by  stiff  tension  of  the  larynx;  and  on  the 
contrary,  this  sound  by  a  relaxed  posture  of  the 
muscles  thereof. — Holder. 
2.  Intensity. 

Still  are  the  subtle  strings  in  tension  found, 
Like  those  of  lutes  to  just  proportion  wound, 
Which  of  the  air's  vibration  is  the  force. 

Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

When  we  express  our  immediate  experiences  of  a 
body  by  saying  that  it  is  hard,  what  are  the  expe- 
riences implied?  First,  a  sensation  of  pressure  of 
considerable  intensity  is  implied ;  and  if,  as  in  most 
cases,  this  sensation  of  pressure  is  given  to  a  finger 
voluntarily  thrust  against  the  object,  then  there  is 
simultaneously  felt  a  correspondingly  strong  sensa- 
tion of  muscular  tension.  But  this  is  not  all :  for 
feelings  of  pressure  and  muscular  tension  may  bo 
given  by  bodies  which  we  call  soft,  provided  the 
compressing  linger  follows  the  surface  as  fast  as  it 
gives  way.  In  what  then  consists  the  difference  be- 
tween the  perceptions?  In  this;  that  whereas 
when  a  soft  body  is  pressed  with  increasing  force, 
the  synchronous  sensations  of  increasing  pressure 
and  increasing  muscular  tension  are  accompanied 
by  sensations  of  muscular  movement ;  when  a  hard 
body  is  pressed  with  increasing  force,  these  sensa- 
tions of  increasing  pressure  and  tension  are  not  ac- 
companied by  sensations  of  muscular  movement. 
Considered  by  itself  then,  the  perception  of  softness 
may  be  defined  as  the  establishment  in  conscious- 
ness of  a  relation  of  simultaneity  between  three 
series  of  sensations — a  series  of  increasing  sensa- 
tions of  pressure;  a  series  of  increasing  sensations 
of  tension;  and  a  series  of  sensations  of  motion. — 
Herbert  Spencer,  Principles  of  Psychology,  §  55. 

If  I  attempt  to  read  a  book  on  an  argumen- 
tative and  philosophical  subject,  i  am  obliged  to 
put  it  aside  in  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  This 
was  not  the  case  before  my  mental  indisposition, 
for  1  then  indulged  freely  in  most  abstruse  reading, 
rarely  looking  at  the  light  literature  of  the  day. 
My  head  aches,  and  the  mind  gets  confused,  if  I  try 
to  follow  a  complex  train  of  reasoning,  and  J,  there- 
fore, now  do  not  read  any  work  that  is  likely  to 
produce  tension  of  thought. — Dr.  Forbes  Winslow, 
On  Certain  Obscure  Diseases  of  tlie  Brain  and 
Mind,  ch.  iv. 

Tensive,  adj.  Giving  a  sensation  of  stiff- 
ness or  contraction. 

From  choler  is  a  hot  burning  pain ;  a  beating 
pain  from  the  pulse  of  the  artery ;  a  tensive  pain 
from  distension  of  the  parts  by  the  fulness  of  hu- 
mours.— Sir  J.  Floyer,  Preternatural  State  of  the 
animal  Humours. 

Tensure.  .«.  Act  of  stretching,  or  state  of 
being  stretched ;  the  contrary  to  laxation 
or  laxity. 

This  motion  upon  pressure,  and  the  reciprocal 
thereof,  motion  upon  tensure,  we  call  motion  of 
liberty,  which  is,  when  any  body  being  forced  to  a 
preternatural  extent,  restoruth  it/sell'  to  the  natural. 
— Bacon. 


TENT 

i TENTATIVE 

Tent.  s.  [Fr.  tente;  Lat.  tentorium,  from 
tendo  =  1  stretch;  pass.  part,  tensus  and 
tentus.~\ 

1.  Soldier's    movable    lodging- place,    com- 
monly made  of  canvass,  extended  upon 
poles. 

The  Turks,  the  more  to  terrify  Corfu,  taking  a  hill 
not  far  from  it,  covered  the  same  with  tentt.— 
Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

As  the  first  element  in  a  compound. 

Because  he  was  of  the  same  craft  he  abode  with 
them  and  wrought ;  for  by  their  occupation  they 
were  tent-makers.— Acts,  xviii.  23. 

2.  Any  temporary  habitation ;  pavilion. 

He  saw  a  spacious  plain,  whereon 
Were  tents  of  various  hue :  by  some  were  herds 
Of  cattle  grazing.        Milton,  Paradise  Lott,  xi.  556. 

To  Chassis'  pleasing  plains  he  took  his  way, 
There  pitch'd  his  tent*,  and  there  resolved  to  stay. 
Dryden,  Theodore  and  Honoria,  58. 

Tent.  v.  n.    Lodge  as  in  a  tent ;  tabernacle. 

The  smiles  of  knaves 

Tent  in  my  cheeks,  and  schoolboys'  tears  take  up 
The  glasses  of  my  sight. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  2. 
Tent.  s.      [from   Fr.   tente.]      In   Surgery. 
Roll  of  lint  put  into  a  sore. 

Modest  doubt  is  call'd 

The  beacon  of  the  wise ;  the  tent  that  searches 
To  th'  bottom  of  the  worst. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  2. 
A  declining  orifice  keep  open  by  a  small  tent  dipt 
in  some  medicaments,  and  after  digestion  withdraw 
the  tent  and  heal  it.—  Wiseman,  Surgery. 
Tent.  v.  a.     Search  as  with  a  medical  tent. 

I'll  tent  him  to  the  quick ;  if  he  but  blench. 
I  know  my  course.  Shakespear,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

I  have  some  wounds  upon  me,  and  they  smart.— 
Well  might  they  fester  'gainst  ingratitude, 
And  tent  themselves  with  death. 

Id.,  Coriolanus,  i.  9. 

Some  surgeons,  possibly  against  their  own  judge- 
ments, keep  wounds  tented,  often  to  the  ruin  of 
their  patient. —  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Tent.  s.  [from  Spanish  tinto  =  stained,  dyed.] 
Wine  so  called. 

While  the  tinker  did  dine,  he  had  plenty  of  wine, 
Rich  canary  with  sherry  and  tent  superfine. 

Bishop  Percy,  Reliques  of  Ancient 

Poetry,  i.  2, 16. 

As  in  Spain,  so  in  all  other  wine  countries,  oue 
cannot  pass  a  day's  journey  but  he  will  find  a  differ- 
ing race  of  wine :  those  kinds  that  our  merchants 
carry  over  are  those  only  that  grow  upon  the  sea- 
side, as  Malagas,  Sherries,  Tents,  and  Alicants :  of 
this  last  there  comes  little  over  right ;  therefore  the 
vintners  make  tent,  which  is  a  name  for  all  wines  in 
Spain  except  white,  to  supply  the  place  of  it. — 
Howell,  Letters,  ii.  54. 

Tent-stitch,  s.  [?  import  of  tent.~\  Fancy 
stitch  in  worsted  worn. 

'  Anima  mia,  soul  of  my  being,  you  have  already 

seen  that  Violante  mopes  herself  to  death  here.' 

'She,  poor  child!  Oh  no!'    ' She  does,  core  of  my 

heart— she  does— and  is  an  ignorant  of  music  as  I  am 

of  tent-stitch.'— Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  ch.  xii. 

Tentacle,  .v.  [Lat.  tentaculum.]    In  Zoology. 

Feeler  or  holder,  or  both  :  (a  term  applied 

to  certain  organs  in  very  different  animals, 

e.  g.  the  wattles  of  a  fish,  as  in  the  extract ; 

the  arms  of  a  cuttle-fish ;  the  prehensile 

organs  of  a  polypus). 

Tentacles  depend  from  the  rostral  prolongation  of 
the  sturgeon,  and  from  the  mandibular  symphysis 
of  the  cod.— Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrate*,  vol.  iii. 
p.  411. 
Tentage.  s.    Encampment.     Rare. 

Upon  the  mount  the  king  his  tentage  fixed. 

Drayton,  Barons'  Wars,  ii.  15. 

Tentation.  *.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  tentutio,  -on**.] 
Trial ;  temptation. 

If  at  any  time,  through  the  frailty  of  our  wretched 
nature  and  the  violence  of  tentation,  we  be  drawn 
into  a  sinful  action,  yet  let  us  take  heed  of  being 
leavened  with  wickedness.— Bishop  Hall,  Remains. 

The  first  delusion  Satan  put  upon  Eve,  and  his 
whole  tentalion,  when  he  said  Ye  shall  not  die,  was 
in  his  equivocation,  You  shall  not  incur  present 
death.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 
Tentative,  adj.     Trying;  essaying. 

The  tentative  edict  of  Constantius  described  many 
false  hearts.— Bishop  Hall,  Remains,  p.  15. 

This  is  not  scientillcal  but  tentative.  —  Bishop 
Berkeley. 

The  Baconian  philosophy,  which,  though  it  allows 
a  preliminary  and  tentative  hypothesis,  strongly 
insists  upon  the  necessity  of  first  collecting  the 
facts,  and  then  proceeding  to  the  ideas,  excited  his 
[Hume's]  aversion.— Buckle,  History  of  Civilisation 
t»  England,  vol.  ii.  ch.  vi. 
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\    TENT 

*  *  a   * 


TEPI 


t.    Trial;  essay;  experiment, 
to*  Bttto  tmt*ti9tt  wi>r» mad*  upon  u»,  whether 
w*  woold  ba  content  to  leave  out  all  mention  of  his 
-JKr  W.  TntpU,  Work*,  vol.i. 


'atis', 


«4f.    Covered  with  trnts. 


•,  OCWto.i.S. 

t.     [Fr.  trmdoirt.]     Hook  on  which 
things  are  stretched. 

The  worde  oT  St.  Auatin  cannot  be  drawn  with 
aajr  bwa&n  to  atrrtch  ao  nure  aa  heaven.— Bittop 
OaVwfair.  On  ft*  totnmmtt.  toL  80.  b. :  1551. 

Brary  lam  IM  atta  w  a  UuUrt  in  Westminster 
taH.  upon  which  be  rack*  and  •tretehea  gentlemen 
Mk*  iBfUah  hraMksoth.-«r  T.  OMrtery,  ~ 


Be  on  tkt  lenten.    Be  on  the  stretch ;  be  in 
difficulties ;  be  in  suspense. 

In  all  ay  past  admitim-*. 
I  ne'er  waa  eat  so  on  the  tenfert ; 
Or  taken  lardy  with  dilemma. 
Thai  eVry  way  1  turn  doaa  hem  me. 

Tfartcr.  P.O. 

1.  Stretch  by  hooks. 

A  blow*  headier  pnaaad  risetfa  again,  and  when 
feather  or  doth  ia  trmUrtd.  it  sprfngeth  back.- 
Jawav  A'mimrmJ  m*  Jtr^tiimmtalHMorf. 

J.  Stretch  violently  as  with  hooks. 

*•  •«*  «*a«y  Imagine  what  acerbity  of  pain  must 
be  eadvird  la  hia   limb*  being  «t retched  forth 
awl  ttmtmtL—Barrov.  Exposition  oj  the 

9.  m.    Admit  extension. 
Woollen  doth  will  tomUr.  linen  teuetHy.-Baeon. 
'4a*af|iM«ili  t.    Ground  on  which  tenters 
are  erected  for  stretching  cloth. 

'  1  almost  in  the  dark,  and  could 
•hmdnw  of  the  castle  on  a  hill, 
'  to  and  wide  round  the 


XW/*r  to  Dr. 

••    Hook  catching  as  a  tenter. 
h*d.toOTW«»>«difflcultJe«  which 


*"•«*>•  b 


a  tren 


•dj.    Ordinal  of  ten. 


1.  Tenth  part  of  anything. 

Ofallthi- 


L  9 

for  that  food 
loaUu.  take  thou  the  deatin'd  tonth. 


"'  ~  « 


T>n  «fo.    In  the  tenth  place 


Tenuity,  s.  [fr.  tenuite ',  Lzt.  tenuitas. 

tenuis=*t\nn,  delicate.] 
1.  Thinness ;  exility;  smallness ;  minuteness ; 

not  crossness. 

Firs  and  pines  mount  of  themselves  in  height 
without  side  Doughs  i  partly  heat,  and  partly  tenmty 
of  juice,  sending  the  sap  upwards.- Bacon,  Natural 
and  Experimental  History.  . 

Consider  the  divers  figurings  of  the  brain ; . . . 
their  difference  in  tenuity  or  aptness  for  motion.— 
Olanville,  Scepsit  Scientiflca.  . 

Aliment  circulating  through  an  animal  body,  is 
reduced  to  an  almost  imperceptible  tenuity,  before 
it  can  serve  animal  purposes.— A rbuthnot. 

At  the  height  of  four  thousand  miles,  the  ffither 
is  of  that  wonderful  tenuity,  that  if  a  small  sphere 
of  common  air,  of  an  inch  diameter,  should  be 
expanded  to  the  thinness  of  that  aether,  it  would 
more  than  take  up  the  orb  of  Saturn,  which  is  many 
million  times  bigger  than  the  earth.— Bentley. 
2.  Poverty;  meanness. 

The  tenuity  and  contempt  of  clergymen  will  soon 
let  them  see  what  a  poor  carcass  they  are,  when 
parted  from  the  influence  of  that  supremacy.— 
Eikon  Jiusilike. 

Tenuous,  adj.  [Lat.  tenuis.]    Thin  ;  small ; 
minute.    Hare. 

Another  way  of  their  attraction  is  by  a  tenuous 
emanation,  or  continued  effluvium,  which  after  some 
distance  retracteth  unto  itself.— Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Err  ours. 
Could  I  but  follow  where  you  lead, 

Disrobed  of  earth  and  plumed  by  air, 
Then  I  my  tenuous  self  might  spread 

As  quick  as  fancy  every-where. 

J.  Hall,  Poems,  p.  36 :  1646. 

The  most  tenuious,  pure,  and  simple  matter.— 
Glanville,  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  ch.  xiv. 

Tenure.  *.  [Lat.  teneo  =  I  hold.]     Holding  ; 
terms  on  which  anything  is  held. 

The  service  follows  the  tenure  of  lands;  and  the 
lands  were  given  away  by  the  kings  of  England  to 
those  lords.— Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

The  uncertainty  of  tenure,  by  which  all  worldly 
things  are  held,  ministers  very  pleasant  meditation. 
—Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

In  Scotland  are  four  tenures ;  the  first  is  pura 
eleemosina,  which  is  proper  to  spiritual  men,  pay  ing 
nothing  for  it,  but  devota  animarum  suffragia  •  the 
second  they  feu,  which  holds  of  the  king,  church 
barons,  or  others,  paying  a  certain  duty  called  feudi 
r  mli  is  a  nc"ain.? in  blanch  by  payment 
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Coldness  and  tepidity  will  quickly  grow  to  loth- 
ing  and  contempt.— Ladies'  Calling,  pt.  i.  sect.  v. 
(Ord  MS.) 

Ease  after  torment  is  pleasure  for  a  time,  and  we 
are  very  agreeably  recreated,  when  the  body,  chilled 
with  the  weather,  is  gradually  recovering  its  natural 
tepidity.— Rambler,  no.  80.  (Ord  MS.) 

Tepor.  s.    Lukewarmness  ;  gentle  heat. 

The  small  pox,  mortal  during  such  a  season,  grew 
more  favourable  by  the  tepor  and  moisture  in  April. 
— Arbuthnot. 

Teraphim.  s.    [Hebrew.]     Household  gods. 
The  man  Micah  had  an  house  of  gods,  and  made 
an  ephod,  and  teraphim,  and  consecrated  one  of  his 
sons,  who  became  his  priest.— Judges,  xvii.  5. 
Terapin.  *.  [  ?  ]     Tide-water  tortoise. 

It  is  observed,  that  though  the  heads  of  snakes, 
terrapins,  and  such  like  vermine,  be  cut  off ;  yet  the 
head  will  not  die  in  a  long  time  after. — History  of 
Virginia,  p.  265 :  1722. 

Teratical.  adj.  Wonderful;  portentous; 
supernatural.  Rare. 

Herodotus,  possibly  delighting  in  teratical  stories, 
might  tell  what  he  never  heard. —  Wollaston. 

Teratology.  *.  [Gr.  repas,  -aroc;  =  wonder, 
monster,  portent  +  Xoyof  =  word,  principle, 
method.] 

1.  Bombast;  affectation  of  false  sublimity: 
(this  is  the  explanation,  taken  from  Bailey, 
of  the  previous  editions,  no  example  being 
given ;  the  word  being,  evidently,  a  rare 
one). 


relief,  where  the  heir  being  minor  is  in  the  custody 
of  his  lord  together  with  his  lands,  and  lands 
holdeiiin  this  manner  are  called  feudum  de  hauberk 
or  haubert,  feudum  militare  or  loricatum.  Tenure 
in  gross  is  the  tenure  in  capite;  for  the  crown  is 

because  a  corporation  of 


AK  kn°Yn>  his  strength,  his  state, 

And  by  what  tenure  he  holds  all  of  fate. 


. 

o«»,o.       «,   ,I)rV<te?>Siateoflnnocence,i.'21. 

ether  .  .the  law  of  feudal  tenures  can  be  said 
™,,  t  £!  ,e«18*ed  m  En*land  before  the  Conquest 
must  be  left  to  every  reader's  determination  Per- 
haps  any  attempt  to  decide  it  positi 


2.  At  present  it  is  comparatively  a  common 
word  ;  i.e.  a  word  as  common  as  the  subject 
to  which  it  applies,  with  a  wholly  different 
sense;  it  meaning  the  philosophical  investi- 
gation, in  Physiology,  of  such  abnormal 
productions  as  pass  under  the  names  of 
monster,  monstrosity,  or  lusus  naturae. 

Now,  it  is  known  that  the  whole  vertebrated  ani- 
mals are  moulded  on  one  general  plan  ;  a  continuous 
line  can  be  traced  of  gradually  increasing  perfection 
ol  development  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  ani- 
mals. This  is  also  a  fundamental  law  of  physiology 
or  teratology,  that  in  the  numerous  deviations  of 
structure  found  in  various  monstrosities  there  is  a 
retrogression  toward  the  development  of  a  lower 
species.  -Dr.  Sankey,  Lectures  on  Mental  Diseases 
lect.  vi. 

Terbium,  s.  In  Chemistry.  Very  rare  metal 
so  called  from  traces  of  its  existence  being 
found  in  Erbium. 

Tercellene.  s.    In  Falconry.     See  Tassell. 

Terebinth,  s.  [Fr.  ierebinthe;  Gr.  r«M/3i>0oc.] 
bee  second  extract. 


A  {°ws  melampode  every  where, 

And  terebinth  good  for  goats. 


worr  /, 


araracneseisBs 


Norman  conquest.  -Hallam,  oftJ 

Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  pTi  ch  ,  vii 

™'tlTia'  JLif  ^  tepe°  =  l  warm  5 
warmth.]    Make  warm. 


M^^^^ 


Tepid,   adj.     [Lat.   tepidus.] 
warm  in  a  small  degree 


Lukewarm 
' 


aV68>  and  ens-  and  shores 
numerous  hatch 


1174 


.  Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar. 
'    "*  is  a  confer«'er  of  terebinthi- 
lc^  se"se;  also,  the  origin  of  the 
/S  Botanical  term  it  h\s  nocon- 
e  firs>  the  ciass  most  especially  con- 
turpentine.    What  plant  is  meant  in 
S  uncer*ain  !  Probably  one  of  the  mastics. 

.1?!?6*^*6'"**1"  is  "early  synonymous 
<£stMaa  vera  being  the  pistacia  nut)  ; 
^^  Ordcr'  jt  sometimes  translates 
H  the  groupe  to  which'  besides  the  Pis- 

aSHeW'nUt'  ^  h°B-Plums,  the  mango,  the 
s"machiandoU'er  important  plants 
°J  one  sPecies'  K«tacia  fere- 
.Scl°  turpentine,  'a  limpid, 

lemon  anrlnni1?  r^mh  with  an  odour  betw^eu 
«imon  and  tooml'—Lindley,  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

Terebinthinate.  adj.     In  Medicine.     Con- 
sistjng  of,  related  to,  (the  true)  turpen- 

mStard  «on!r  J  havf-  fo«ndniost  efficacious  are  .  . 
over  the  pn^apPiedaS  hot  asit  can  be  enured 
embrocation  fvu1'10-  reS10n..or   the  terebinthinate 


, 

Ter<*mtiu,,ate.  s     Medicine,  or  npnlica- 
jon  consisting  of  (true)  " 
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the  muriated  tincture  of  iron,  and  the  terebinthi- 
nates,  are  the  most  efficacious  means  of  arresting 
the  discharge.— Copland,  Dictionary  of  Practical 
Medicine,  Haemorrhoids, 

Terebrate.  v.  a.  [Lat.  terebratus,  pass.  part, 
of  terebro.']  Bore;  perforate;  pierce. 

Consider  the  tlireefold  effect  of  Jupiter's  trisulk, 
to  burn,  discuss,  and  terebrate. — Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

Earth-worms  are  completely  adapted  to  their 
way  of  life,  for  terebrating  the  earth,  and  creeping. 
— Derham,  Physico-TJieology. 

Terebration.  s.     Act  of  boring  or  piercing. 
Terebration  of  trees  makes  them  prosper  better ; 
and  also  it  niaketh  the  fruit  sweeter  and  better. — 
Bacon. 

Teredo.  $,  [Lat.]  Lithophagous  (i.  e.  borer, 
literally  eater,  into  stone)  molluscous  ani- 
mal, so  called  from  the  mischief  it  does  by 
burrowing  into  piers,  and  other  submarine 
constructions. 

Teret.  adj.  [Lat.  teres,  teretis.']  Round. 
Obsolete. 

To  the  stars  Nature  hath  given  no  such  instru- 
ments, but  made  them  round  and  teret  like  a  globe. 
—Fotherby,  Atlteomastix,  p.  326  :  1622. 

Tergiversation,  s.  [Lat.  tergum  =  back  + 
verto  =  I  turn.] 

1.  Shift;  subterfuge;  evasion. 

By  the  same  tergiversation  and  sterting  hole  he 
avoideth  the  wordes  of  Christ.— Martin,  Treatise  on 
the  Marriage  of  Priests,  D  d  4.  b. :  1550. 

Writing  is  to  be  preferred  before  verbal  confe- 
rences, as  being  freer  from  passions  and  tergiversa- 
tions.— Arehbisfiop  Bramhall. 

2.  Change ;  fickleness. 

The  colonel,  after  all  his  tergiversations,  lost  his 
life  in  the  king's  service.— Lord  Clarendon,  History 
of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 
Term.  s.     [Lat.  terminus.] 

1.  Limit ;  boundary. 

Corruption  is  a  reciprocal  to  generation ;  and  they 
two  are  as  nature's  two  terms  or  boundaries,  and  the 
guides  to  life  and  death.— Bacon,  Natural  and  Ex- 
perimental History. 

2.  In  Logic.     General  name  for  the  subject 
and  predicate  of  a  proposition. 

8.  Word  by  which  a  thing  is  expressed. 

To  apply  notions  philosophical  to  plebeian  terms, 
or  to  say,  where  the  notions  cannot  fitly  be  recon- 
ciled, that  there  wanteth  a  term  or  nomenclature 
for  it,  be  but  shifts  of  ignorance.— Bacon. 

Those  parts  of  nature  into  which  the  chaos  was 
divided,  they  signified  by  dark  and  obscure  names, 
which  we  have  expressed  in  their  plain  and  proper 
terms.— T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

In  painting,  the  greatest  beauties  cannot  always 
be  expressed  for  want  of  terms. — Dryden. 

Had  the  Roman  tongue  continued  vulgar,  it  would 
have  been  necessary,  from  the  many  terms  of  art 
required  in  trade  and  in  war,  to  have  made  great 
additions  to  it. — Swift. 

4.  Words ;  language. 

Would  curses  kill,  as  doth  the  mandrake's  groan, 
I  would  invent  as  bitter  searching  terms 
As  curst,  as  harsh,  as  horrible  to  hear. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iii.  2. 
God  to  Satan  first  his  doom  applied, 
Though  in  mysterious  terms. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  172. 

5.  Condition ;  stipulation. 

Well,  on  my  terms  thou  wilt  not  be  my  heir  ? 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Persius,  vi.  124. 

We  flattered  ourselves  with  reducing  France  to 
our  own  terms  by  the  want  of  money,  but  have  been 
still  disappointed  by  the  great  sums  imported  from 
America. — Addison. 

'  That  won't  do.  I've  had  some  good  dinners  here, 
but  they'd  come  too  dear  on  such  terms:  and  there- 
fore, that  won't  do.'— Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit, 
ch.  xxxviii. 

6.  Time  for  which  anything  lasts ;   limited 

time. 

I  am  thy  father's  spirit, 
Doom'd  for  a  certain  term  to  walk  the  night. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  5. 
Why  should  Rome  fall  a  moment  ere  her  time  P 
No :  let  us  draw  her  term  of  free  Join  out 
In  its  full  length,  and  spin  it  to  the  last. 

Addison,  Cato. 

7.  In  Law.     See  extract. 

Term  is  the  time  in  which  the  tribunals  are  oppn 
to  all  that  list  to  complain  of  wrong,  or  to  seek  their 
right  by  course  of  law ;  the  rest  of  the  year  is  called 
vacation.  Of  these  terms  there  are  four  in  every 
year,  during  which  matters  of  justice  are  dispatched : 
one  is  called  Hilary  term,  which  begins  the  twenty- 
third  of  January,  or,  if  that  be  Sunday,  the  next  day 
following,  and  ends  the  twenty-first  of  February: 
another  is  called  Easter  term,  which  begins  eighteen 
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days  after  Easter,  and  ends  the  Monday  next  after 
Ascension-day;  the  third  is  Trinity  term,  beginning 
the  Friday  next  after  Trinity  Sunday,  and  ending 
the    Wednesday   fortnight    after;    the   fourth    is 
Michaelmas  term,  beginning  the  sixth  of  November, 
or,  if  that  be  Sunday,  the  next  day  after,  and  end- 
ing the  twenty-eighth  of  November.— Cowell. 
Term.   v.  a.    Name ;  call ;  designate  by  a 
term. 

Men  term  what  is  beyond  the  limits  of  the  uni- 
verse  imaginary  space,  an  if  nobody  existed  in  it.— 
Locke. 

Termagancy.  s.     Turbulence ;  tumultuous- 
ness  ;  termagant  character. 

By  a  violent  termagancy  of  temper,  she  may  never 
suffer  him  to  have  a  moment's  peace. — Barker. 
Termagant,    s.     [Name  of  some  object  of 
heathen  adoration,  supposed  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  Trisrnegistus  =  thrice  greatest.] 
Turbulent  person :  (common  by  a  female). 

This  terrible  termagaunt,  this  Nero,  this  Pharaoh. 
—Bale,  Yet  a  Course  at  the  Romyslie  Fox,  fol.  39.  b.: 
1543. 

Grennyng  upon  her,  lyke  termagauntes  in  a  play. 
— Id.,  Acts  of  English  Votaries. 

Nowe  are  they  termagauntes  altogether,  and  verye 
devyls  incarnate.— Id.,  On  the  Revelations,  pt.  i. 

I  would  have  such  a  fellow  whipt  for  o'erdoing 
termagant;  it  outherods  Herod.— Shakespear,  Ham- 
let, iii.  2. 

For  zeal's  a  dreadful  termagant, 
That  teaches  saints  to  tear  and  rant. 

Butter,  Hudibras. 

She  threw  his  periwig  into  the  fire :  Well,  said  he, 
thou  art  a  brave  termagant.— Tatter. 

The  sprites  of  fiery  termagants  in  flame 
Mount  up,  and  take  a  salamander's  name. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  i. 
Termagant,  adj. 
\ .  Tumultuous  ;  turbulent. 

'Twas  time  to  counterfeit,  or  that  hot  termagant 
Scot  had  paid  me  scot  and  lot  too.— Shakespear, 
Henry  IV.  Part  I.  v.  4. 

2.  Quarrelsome ;  scolding ;  furious. 

The  eldest  was  a  termagant,  imperious,  prodigal, 
profligate  wench.— Arbuthnot,  History  of  John  Bull. 
Termer,  s. 

1.  One  who  travels  up  to  the  term. 

Nor  have  my  title  leaf  on  posts  or  walls, 
Or  in  cleft  sticks,  advanced  to  make  calls 
For  termers,  or  some  clerk-like  serving  man. 

B.  Jonson. 

Ordinary  suiters,  termers,  clients.— Burton,  Ana- 
tomy of  Melancholy ,  preface. 

Let  the  buyer  beware,  saith  the  old  lawbeaten 
termer. — Milton,  Tetrachordon, 

2.  One  who  holds  for  a  terra  of  years  or  life. 
Terminable,  adj.    Capable  of  being  termi- 
nated or  limited. 

,  Terminal,  adj. 

I  1.  Final;  extreme;  having  its  place  at  the 
termination    of   anything:     (common    in 
Botany). 
2.  In  Logic.    Constituted  by,  relating  to,  a 

term. 

Terminate.  >'.  a. 
1.  Bound ;  limit. 

Bodies  that  are  solid,  separable,  terminated,  and 
movable,  have  all  sorts  of  figures. — Locke. 
-2.  Put  an  end  to :   (as,  '  To  terminate  any 
difference '). 

Nicolas  V.,  the  successor  of  Eugenius,  found  no 
great  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  cession  of  Felix,  and 
terminating  this  schism. — Hallam,  View  of  the  State 
of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  pt.ii.  ch.  vii. 

They  had  assisted  in  terminating  a  disastrous 
schism  which  had  distracted  Christendom  for  so 
many  years.— Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity, 
b.  viii.  ch.  ix. 

Terminate,  v.  n.     Be  limited  ;   end  ;   have 
an  end ;  attain  its  end. 

That  God  was  the  maker  of  this  visible  world  was 
evident  from  the  very  order  of  causes ;  the  greatest 
argument  by  which  natural  reason  evinces  a  God  : 
it  being  necessary  in  such  a  chain  of  causes  to 
ascend  to,  and  terminate  in,  some  first ;  which 
should  be  the  original  of  motion,  and  the  cause  of 
all  other  things,  but  itself  be  caused  by  none.— 
South,  Sermons. 

The  wisdom  of  this  world,  its  designs  and  efficacy, 
terminate  on  this  side  heaven.— Ibid. 

Ere  I  the  rapture  of  my  wish  renew, 
I  tell  you  then,  it  terminates  in  you. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebc. 

The  left  extremity  of  the  stomach  is  bifid,  and  ter- 
minates in  two  round  cul-de-sacs.— Owen,  Anatomy 
of  Vertebrates,  vol.  iii.  p.  414. 

At  length  the  repast  terminated.— Macaulay,  His- 
tory of  England,  uh.  ix. 
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±    Si  1\  A      iTBEML-roLOoy 
Termination,  s. 

1.  Act  of  limiting  or  bounding. 

2.  Bound;  limit. 

Its  earthly  and  salinous  parts  are  so  exactly  re- 
solved, that  its  body  is  left  imporous,  and  not  di«- 
creted  by  atomical  terminations— Sir  T.  Browne 
Vulgar  Err  our  t. 

3.  End;  conclusion. 

Prom  the  termination  of  the  schism,  as  the  popes 
found  their  ambition  thwarted  beyond  the  Alps,  it 
was  diverted  more  and  more  towards  schemes  of 
temporal  sovereignty.— Hallam,  View  of  the  State  of 
Europe  during  the  Middle  Aget,  pt.  ii.  ch,  rii. 

4.  Last  purpose. 

It  is  not  an  idol  •  ratione  termini,'  in  respect  of 
termination :  for  the  religious  observation  thereof  is 
referred  and  subservient  to  the  honour  of  God  and 
Christ :  neither  is  it  such  '  ratione  modi,'  for  it  is 
kept  holy  by  the  exercise  of  evangelical  duties.— 

5.  End  of  words  as  varied  by  their  significa- 
tions. 

Those  rude  heaps  of  words  and  terminations  of 
an  unknown  tongue,  would  have  never  been  so 
happily  learnt  by  heart  without  some  smoothing 
artifice.— Watts. 

6.  Word;  term. 

She  speaks  poniards,  and  every  word  stabs ;  if  her 
breath  were  as  terrible  as  her  terminations,  there 
were  no  living  near  her,  she  would  infect  to  th« 
north  star.— Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about  Xothina. 
ii.  2. 

Terminational.  adj.  Consisting  in  a  ter- 
mination. 

The  sense  is  expressed  ...  by  terminational  or 
other  modifications— that  is,  by  proper  conjugation 
and  declension  ;  as  our  present  English  does  when 
it  says, '  I  loved,'  instead  of  '  I  did  love : '  or,  '  The 
king's  throne,'  instead  of  •  The  throne  of  the  king." 
— Craik,  History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  38. 

Terminative.  adj.    Directing  termination. 

This  objective,  terminaiive  presence  flows  from 
the  fecundity  of  the  divine  nature.— Bishop  Rust, 
Discovery  of  Truth,  §  15. 

Terminatively.  adv.  In  a  terminative 
manner;  absolutely;  so  as  not  to  respect 
anything  else. 

Whoever  worships  the  image  of  anything,  cannot 
possibly  worship  that  image  terminatively,  for  the 
very  being  of  an  image  is  relative.— Jeremy  Taylor, 
Dissuasive  from  Popery,  ch.  ii.  §  12. 

Terminologically.  adv.  In  a  terminological 
manner ;  in  the  way  of  terminology. 

He  whose  horizon  is  bounded  by  an  historical 
knowledge  of  the  human  machine,  and  who  can  only 
distinguish  terminologically  and  locally  the  coarser 
wheels  of  this  piece  of  intellectual  clockwork,  may 
be,  perhaps,  idolized  by  the  mob;  but  be  will  never 
raise  the  Hippocratic  art  above  the  narrow  sphere 
of  a  mere  bread-earning  craft.— Dr.  Forbes  Wintlow, 
On  Certain  Obscure  Diseases  of  the  Brain  and 
Mind. 

Terminology,  s.  [Lat.  terminus  =  term  +  Gr. 
A6yoc  =  word,  doctrine,  principle;  a  hybrid 
coinage ;  one,  however,  which,  being  sepa- 
rated in  import  from  nomenclature,  is 
considered  useful,  and  being,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  extracts,  used  by  scholars  like 
Hallam  and  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  is  likely  to 
take  root  in  our  language. —  Terminology, 
Tidology,  and  Sociology,  it  is  hoped,  are 
the  three  worst  barbarisms  that  are  des- 
tined to  do  so.]  Doctrine,  or  system,  of 
terms. 

Brucker  has  made  a  distinction  between  the  scho- 
lastic and  the  genuine  Aristotelians;  the  former 
being  chiefly  conversant  with  the  doctors  of  the 
middle  ages,  adopting  their  terminology,  their  dis- 
tinctions, their  dogmas,  and  relying  with  implicit 
deference  on  Scotus  or  Aquinas. . . .  While  the  latter, 
throwing  off  the  yoke  of  the  schoolmen,  prided 
themselves  on  an  equally  complete  submission  to 
Aristotle  himself. — aallarn.  View  of  the  State  nf 
Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  pt.  ii.  ch.  iii.  §  2. 

In  the  modern  period  of  science,  I>CM<|>>S  ill--  ihr<-e 
processes  anciently  employed  in  the  formation  of 
technical  terms,  there  have  been  introduced  sys- 
tematic nomenclature,  systematic  terminology,  and 
the  systematic  modification  of  terms  to  express 
theoretical  relations.  —  Wntwett,  Novum  Organon 
Renovatum. 

Such  . . .  are  the  inquiries  which  form  the  subject* 
of  the  most  important  of  Plato's  Dialogues;  as, 
•What  is  rhetoric?'  the  topic  of  the  Gorgias.  or 
'  What  is  justice  ? '  that  of  the  Republic.  Such,  also, 
is  the  question  scornfully  asked  by  1'ilate, '  What  is 
truth  ?  and  the  fundamental  question  with  specu- 
lative moralists  in  all  ages, '\Vhat  is  virtue?'  It 
would  be  a  mistake  to  represent  these  dillicult  and 
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noble  inquiries  as  having  nothing  in  view  beyond 
ascertaining  the  conventional  meaning  or  a  name. 
Thev  are  imiuiries  not  so  much  to  determine  what 
is  as  what  should  be,  the  meaning  of  a  name ;  which, 
like  other  practical  questions  of  terminology,  re- 
quires for  its  solution  that  we  should  enter,  and 
sometimes  enter  very  deeply,  into  the  properties 
not  merely  of  names  but  of  the  things  named.— J.  A. 
3IHI,  Systfm  of  Logic,  pt.  i.  b.  is.  §  7. . 

For  purposes  of  scientific  observation,  a  training 
of  the  senses  is  likewise  necessary.  A  scientific  ob- 
server must  be  not  only  familiar  with  the  termino- 
logy of  hia  science,  and  be  able  to  apply  its  technical 
terms  readily  to  the  proper  objects,  but  he  ought 
likewise  to  have  acquired  that  delicacy,  rapidity, 
and  correctness  of  discernment  which  the  habit  of 
observation,  combined  with  knowledge,  can  alone 
confer.— Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  On  the  Influence  of  Au- 
thority in  Matters  of  Opinion,  ch.  iii. 
Termintnns.  s.  [Gr.  repnivQof.']  In  Medi- 
cine. Tumour  so  called. 

Terminthtu  is  of  a  blackish  colour ;  it  breaks,  and 
within  a  dav  the  pustule  comes  away  in  a  slough.— 
Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Terminus.  *.  Boundary  ;  end  :  (common 
with  a  special  application  to  the  starting- 
point  and  end  of  railways). 

I ...  go  strait  to  my  terminus,  wherever  it  is.— 
Lever,  The  Bramleight  of  Bishop's  Folly,  vol.  i. 
ch.  ixiii. 
Termless,  adj.     Unlimited  ;  boundless. 

Ne  hath  their  day,  ne  hath  their  bliss,  an  end. 
But  there  their  termlesse  time  in  pleasure  spend. 

Spenser,  Hymn  of  Heavenly  Love. 
These  betraying  lights  look  not  up  towards  term- 
lets  joys,  nor  down  towards  endless  sorrows. — Sir 
W.  Raleigh. 
Termly.  adj.    Occurring  every  term. 

The  clerks  are  partly  rewarded  by  that  means 
also,  besides  that  termly  fee  which  they  are  allowed. 
— Bacon. 

Termly.  adv.    Term  by  term  ;  every  term. 
The  fees  or  allowances  that  are  termly  given  to 
these  deputies  I  pretermit. — Bacon. 
Ternary,  adj.     Grouped  as  three. 

Ternary,  s.     Ternion. 

These  nineteen  consonants  stood  in  such  confused 
order,  some  in  ternaries,  some  in  pairs,  and  some 
single.— Holder. 

Of  the  second  ternary  of  stanzas,  the  first  endea- 
vours to  tell  something.  —  Johnson,  Lives  of  the 
Poets,  Gray.  (Ord  MS.) 

Ternion.  *.    Group  of  three ;  ternary.  Rare. 

Disposing  them  into  ternions  of  three  general 

hierarchies.— Bishop  Hall,  Invisible  World,  b.  i.  §  7. 

Terrace,  s.     [Fr.  terrasse."] 

1.  Mount  of  earth  covered  with  grass,  or 
gravel. 

They  do  wickedly,  which  do  turn  up  the  ancient 
terris  of  the  fields,  that  old  men  beforetime  with 
great  pains  did  tread  out.— Book  of  Homilies,  Ser- 
mon IV.  for  Rogation  Week. 

On  the  brow  of  a  hill  which  looks  down  on 
the  windings  of  the  Seine.  Francis  the  First  bad 
built  a  castle,  and  Henry  the  Fourth  had  construct- 
ed a  noble  terrace.  Of  the  residences  of  the  French 
kings  none  stood  in  a  more  salubrious  air  or  com- 
manded a  fairer  prospect. — Macaulay,  History  of 
England,  ch.  I. 

2.  Balcony  ;  open  gallery. 

Turrets,  and  terraces,  and  glittering  spires. 

Hilton,  Paradise  Regained,  iv.  54. 
Fear  broke  my  slumbers,  1  no  longer  stay. 
But  mount  the  terrace,  thence  the  town  survey. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JZneid,  ii.  403. 

Terracotta,  s.  [Italian.]     See  extract. 

Terra-cotta,  literally  baked  clay,  'is  the  name 
given  to  statues,  architectural  decorations,  vases, 
etc.,  modelled,  or  cast,  in  a  paste  made  of  pipe  or 
potter's  clay,  and  a  fine-grained  colourless  sand  from 
Kyeicate,  with  pulverized  potsherds,  slowly  dried  in 
the  air,  and  afterwards  fired  to  a  stony  hardness  in 
a  proper  kiln.— Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufac- 
tures, and  Mines. 

Terraqueous,  adj.  [Lat.  terra  =  earth,  land 
+  aqua  =  water.]  Composed  of  land  and 
water. 

The  terraqueous  globe  is,  to  this  day,  nearly  in  the 
same  condition  that  the  universal  deluge  left  it.— 
Woodward.  , 

Terrar.  s.    See  Terrier:  (of  land). 
Terrene,    adj.     [Lat.   terrenus.']      Earthly; 
terrestrial. 

They  think  that  the  same  rules  of  decency  which 
•erve  for  things  done  unto  terrene  powers,  should 
universally  decide  what  is  fit  in  the  service  of  God. 
— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Our  terrene  moon  is  now  eclipsed, 
And  it  portends  alone  the  fall  of  Antony. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  11. 
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God  set  before  him  a  mortal  and  immortal  life  a 
nature  celestial  and  terrene;  but  God  gave  man  to 
himself—  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 
Terrene,  s.     Surface  of  the  earth.   Hare, 

Over  many  a  tract 

Of  heav'n  they  march'd,  and  many  a  province  wide, 
Tenfold  the  length  of  this  terrene. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  7b. 

Terrenity.  s.     Earthly  character.    Rare. 
It  does  enkindle  industry,  and  add  a  force  to  f 
titude ;  while  being  overcome  declines  the  rising 
head,  and  debases  all  the  spirits  to  a  dull  and  low 
terrenity.—Felltham,  Resolves,  p.  74.    (Ord  Mfc.) 
Terreous.  adj.     Earthy;  earthly.    Rare. 

There  is  but  little  similitude  betwixt  a.  terreous 
humidity  and  plantal  germinations.—  (rlantnit, 
Scepsis  Scientifica.  .  . 

According  to  the  temper  of  the  terreous  part*  at 
the  bottom,  variously  begin  intuuiescencies.— air  i. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours.  . 
Terrestrial,  adj. 

1.  Earthly;  not  celestial. 

Far  passing  th'  height  of  men  terrestrial, 
Like  an  huge  giant  of  the  Titan  race.          Spenser. 
Terrestrial  heaven !    danced    round    by   other 

heavens 

That  shine,  yet  bear  their  bright  officious  lamps, 
Light  above  light.       Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  103. 
Thou    brought'st  Briareus    with    his   hundred 

hands, 

So  call'd  in  heaven ;  but  mortal  men  below 
By  his  terrestrial  name  JSgeon  know. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  First  Book 
of  the  Iliad,  554. 

2.  Consisting  of  earth  ;  terreous.     Rare, 

I  did  not  confine  these  observations  to  land  or 
terrestrial  parts  of  the  globe,  but  extended  them  to 
the  fluids.— Woodward. 

Terrestrially,  adv.     In  a  terrestrial,  after 
an  earthly,  manner. 

They  fancying  it  as  terrestrially  modified,  though 
called  a  celestial  or  spiritual  body  in  Scriptures,  as 
that  body  is  which  we  put  into  the  grave.— Dr.  H. 
More,  Exposition  of  the  Epistles  sent  to  the  Seven. 
Churches,  ch.  vii. 

Terrestrify.  v.  a.     Reduce  to  the   state  of 
earth.    Rare. 

Though  we  should  affirm,  that  heaven  were  but 
earth  celestified,  and  earth  but  heaven  terrestrified ; 
. . .  yet  to  single  out  these  relations  is  a  work  to  be 
effected  by  revelation.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Er- 
rours. 
Terrestrious.  adj.  [Lat.  terrestris.] 

1.  Terrestrial.     Rare. 

This  variation  proceedeth  from  terrestrious  emi- 
nences of  earth  respecting  the  needle.  —  Sir  T. 
Browne. 

2.  Applied  to  land  animals. 

Some  animals  in  the  sea  are  not  to  be  matcht  by 
any  enquiry  at  land,  and  hold  those  shapes  which 
terrestrious  forms  approach  not.— Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours.  (Ord  MS.) 

The  nomenclature  of  Adam  into  terrestrious  ani- 
mals, assigned  a  name  appropriate  unto  their  na- 
tures.— Ibid.  p.  170. 

Terrible,  adj.  [Lat.  terribilis.~\ 

1.  Dreadful;  formidable;  causing  fear. 

Was  this  a  face  to  be  exposed 
In  the  most  terrible  and  nimble  stroke 
Of  quick,  cross  lightning  P 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  7. 
Fit  love  for  gods, 
Not  terrible,  though  terrour  be  in  love. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  489. 
Thy  native  Latium  was  thy  darling  care, 
Prudent  in  peace,  and  terrible  in  war. 

Prior,  Carmen  Secularefor  the  Year,  1700. 
Used  substantially . 

This  consideration  is  so  powerful,  that  it  alone  is 
able  to  make  a  part  against  the  fear  or  sense  of  the 
last  and  greatest  of  all  terribles,  death  itself.— 
Bishop  Hall,  Heaven  upon  Earth,  p.  15.  (Ord  MS.) 

2.  Great  so  as  to  offend :  (a  colloquial  hyper- 
bole). 

Being  indisposed  by  the  terrible  coldness  of  the 
season,  he  reposed  himself  till  the  weather  should 
mend.  —  Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand 
Rebellion. 

I  began  to  be  in  a  terrible  fear  of  him.  and  to  look 

upon  myself  as  a  dead  man.— Archbishop  Tillotson. 

Terribleness.    s.      Attribute   suggested  by 

Terrible;     formidableness  ;     quality    of 

being  terrible ;  dreadfulness. 

Having  quite  lost  the  way  of  nobleness,  he  strove 
to  climb  to  the  height  of  terribleness.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Their  terribleness  is  owing  to  the  violent  contu- 
sion and  laceration  of  the  parts.— Sharp,  Surgery. 
Terribly,  adv.     In  a  terrible  manner. 
1.  Dreadfully;   formidably;    so  as  to  raise 
fear. 


The  polish'd  steel  gleams  terribly  from  far, 
And  every  moment  nearer  shows  the  war.    Dryden. 
2.  Violently ;  very  much. 

The  poor  man  squalled  terribly.— Swift,  Gulliver  s 
Travels. 
Terrier,  s.  [Fr.  from  Lat.  terra  =  earth.] 

1 .  Dog  that  follows  his  game  underground. 

The  fox  is  eartb'd,  but  I  shall  send  my  two  ter- 
riers in  after  him.— Dryden,  Spanish  Friar. 

2.  Survey  or  register  of  lands. 

King  James's  canons   require  that  the  bishops 
procure  a  terrier  to  be  taken  of  such  lands. — Ayliffe, 
Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 
Spelt  with  a. 

In  the  Exchequer  there  is  a  terrar  of  all  the  glebe- 
lands  in  England  made  about  11  Edward  III.— 
Cowell. 
Terrific,  adj.     Dreadful ;  causing  terror. 

The  serpent,  subtlest  beast  of  all  the  field, 
Of  huge  extent  sometimes,  with  brazen  eyes, 
And  hairy  mane  terriflck. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  495. 

The  British  navy  through  ocean  vast 
Shall  wave  her  double  cross,  t'  extremest  climes 
Terriflck.  J.  Philips,  Cyder,  ii.  653. 

The  forms  which  peopled  this  terrific  trance 
I  well  remember— like  a  quire  of  devils, 
Around  me  they  involved  a  giddy  dance; 
Legions  seemed  gathering  from  the  misty  levels 
Of  ocean,  to  supply  those  ceaseless  revels, 
Foul,  ceaseless  shadows :—  thought  could  not  divide 
The  actual  world  from  these  entangling  evils, 
Which  so  bemocked  themselves,  that  I  descried 
All  shapes  like  mine  own  self,  hideously  multiplied. 
Shelley,  The  Revolt  of  Islam. 

Terrify,  v.  a.  Fright ;  shock  with  fear ; 
make  afraid. 

Thou  scarest  me  with  dreams,  and  terrifiest  me 
through  visions.— Job.  vii.  14. 

In  nothing  terrified  by  your  adversaries.— Philip- 
pians,  i.  28. 

Neither  does  it  beseem  this  most  wealthy  state  to 
be  terrified  from  that  which  is  right  with  any 
charges  of  vmr.—Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

The  amazing  difficulty  of  his  account  will  rather 
terrify  than  inform  him,  and  keep  him  from  setting 
heartily  about  such  a  task. — South,  Sermons. 

It  may  revolt— it  may  terrify ;  the  knowledge  of 
the  future  will  perhaps  only  embitter  the  present ! 
— Lord  Lytton,  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  b.  ii.  ch.  ix. 

Territorial,  adj.     Belonging  to  a  territory. 

The  church  universal  in  general  causes ;  each  par- 
ticular and  private  church  for  special,  and  parti- 
cular, and  territorial  questions.— Bishop  Mountagu, 
Appeal  to  Caesar,  p.  8  :  1625. 

Ultimately  . . .  the  feudal  customs  of  succession, 
which  depended  upon  principles  quite  remote  from 
those  of  the  civil  law,  and  the  rights  of  territorial 
justice  which  the  barons  came  to  possess,  contri- 
buted to  extirpate  the  Roman  jurisprudence  in  that 
part  of  France.  —  Hallam,  View  of  the  State  of 
Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  pt.  i.  ch.  ii. 

It  has  been  shown  in  another  place,  how  the 
right  of  territorial  jurisdiction  was  generally,  and 
at  last  inseparably,  connected  with  feudal  tenure. 
Of  this  right  we  meet  frequent  instances  in  the  laws 
and  records  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  though  not  in 
those  of  an  early  date.  A  charter  of  Edred  grants 
to  the  monastery  of  Croyland  soc,  sac,  toll  team  and 
infangthef ;  words  which  generally  went  together  in 
the  description  of  these  privileges,  and  signify  the 
right  of  holding  a  court  to  which  all  freemen  of  the 
territory  should  repair,  of  deciding  pleas  therein,  as 
well  as  of  imposing  amercements  according  to  law, 
of  taking  tolls  upon  the  sale  of  goods,  and  of  punish- 
ing capitally  a  thief  taken  in  the  fact  within  the 
limits  of  the  manor.— Ibid.,  pt.  i.  ch.  viii. 

Chivalry  .  . .  grew  up  as  a  salutary  antidote  in  the 
midst  of  poisons,  while  scarce  any  law  but  that  of 
the  strongest  obtained  regard,  and  the  rights  of  ter- 
ritorial property,  which  are  only  right  as  they  con- 
duce to  general  good,  became  the  means  of  general 
oppression  —Ibid.,  pt.ii.  ch.ix. 

Territory,  s.  [Lat.  terra  =  earth.]  Land  ; 
country  ;  dominion  ;  district. 

Linger  not  in  my  territories  longer  than  swiftest 
expedition  will  give  thee  time  to  leave  our  royal 
court.— Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  1. 
They  erected  a  house  within  their  own  territory, 
half  way  between  their  fort  and  the  town.— Sir  J. 
Uayward. 

He  saw  wide  territory  spread 
Before  him,  towns,  and  rural  works  between. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  638. 
JNe  er  did  the  Turk  invade  our  territory, 
But  fame  and  terror  doubled  still  their  files. 

Sir  J.  Denham.  The  Sophy. 

Arts  and  sciences  took  their  rise,  and  flourished 
only  in  those  small  territories  where  the  people 
were  free.— Swift. 

Terror,  s.     [Lat. ;  Fr.  terreur.] 
1.  Fear  communicated. 

The  thunder  when  to  roll 

With  terrour  through  the  dark  aerial  hall.  * 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  666. 
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2,  Fear  received. 

It  is  the  cowish  terrour  of  his  spirit 
That  dares  iiot  undertake. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  2. 

They  shot  thorough  both  the  walls  of  the  town  and 
the  bulwark  also,  to  the  great  terrour  of  the  de- 
fendants.— Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

Of  terrour,  foul  and  ugly  to  behold, 
Horrid  to  think,  how  horrible  to  feel  ! 
a    r,  „„  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  il.  464. 

3,  Cause  of  fear. 

So  spake  the  grisly  terror. 

„,  ,     MiUon,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  704. 

Those  enormous  terrours  of  the  Nile 
The  crested  snake,  and  long-  tai  I'd  crocodile. 

Prior,  Solomon,  i.  177. 

Terrorism,  s.     System  of  ruling  by  terror. 
Terrorist,  s.   One  who  advocates,  or  recom- 

mends, or  practises,  terrorism. 
Terse,  adj.  [Lat.  tersus,  pass.  part,  of  tergeo 
=  I  wipe.] 

1.  Smooth. 

Many  stones  precious  and  vulgar,  although  terse 
and  smooth,  have  not  this  power  attractive.—  Sir  T 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

2.  Cleanly  written;   neat;   elegant  without 
pompousness. 

To  raw  numbers  and  unfinish'd  verse, 
Sweet  sound  is  added  now  to  make  it  terse. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Persius,  i.  184. 

The  Lord  Keeper  Somers  .  .  .  was  equally  eminent 
as  a  jurist  and  as  a  politician,  as  an  orator  and  as  a 
writer.  His  speeches  have  perished  :  but  his  state 
papers  remain,  and  are  models  of  terse,  luminous 
and  dignified  eloquence.  —  Macaulay,  History  of 
-England,  ch.  xx. 

Tersely,  adv.     In   a  terse  manner:    (used 
ironically  in  the  extract). 

Fastidious  Brisk,  a  courtier,  .  .  .  speaks  good 
remnants;  swears  tersely,  and  with  variety.  —  £. 
Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour. 

Terseness,    s.      Attribute     suggested     by 
Terse;  neatness  of  style. 

Gay  wrote  with  neatness  and  terseness,  but  cer- 
tainly without  any  elevation.—  J.  Warton,  Essay  on 
tlie  Writings  and  Genius  of  Pope. 

It  was  usual  to  write  the  chapter-acts  in  Latin  ; 
and  a  certain  terseness  and  elegance  of  style  emi- 
nently distinguish  those  that  were  made  during  his 
deanship,  from  any  memorials  that  have  been  in- 
serted before  or  since  in  the  register  of  that  cathe- 
dral.— Id.,  Life  ofBathurst,  p.  214. 

They  [Ogden's  Sermons]  display  that  perfect  pro- 
priety and  purity  of  English  diction,  that  chastised 
terseness  of  composition,  which  has  scarcely  been 
equalled  by  any  writer.—  Wakefield,  Memoirs,  p.  95. 
Tertial.  s.     In  Ornithology.     See  extract. 

Tertials  are  the  large  feathers  which  take  their 
rise  from  the  proximate  extremity  of  the  bones  of 
the  wing,  corresponding  to  those  of  the  forearm 
near  the  elbow  joint,  forming  a  continuation  of  the 
secondaries.  They  are  so  long  in  some  birds,  of  the 
snipe  and  lapwing  kind,  that  when  the  bird  is  flying 
they  give  it  the  appearance  of  having  four  wings.  — 
Owen,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 

Tertian.  *.  [Lat.  tertiana."]  In  Medicine. 
Ague  intermitting  but  one  day,  so  that 
there  are  two  fits  in  three  days. 

Tertians  of  a  long  continuance  do  most  menace 
this  symptom.  —  Harvey,  Discourse  of  Consumptions. 

Tertiary,  s. 

1.  In  Geology.  Division  of  the  strata  com- 
posing the  crust  of  the  earth,  containing 
the  fossil  remains  of  existing,  as  well  as  of 
extinct,  organisms.  See,  also,  Eocene, 
Miocene,  and  Pliocene. 

Previously  to  the  year  1833,  .  .  .  the  strata  called 
tertiary  had  been  divided  by  geologists  into  Lower, 
Middle,  and  Upper;  the  Lower  comprising  the 
oldest  formations  of  the  environs  of  Paris  and 
London,  with  others  of  like  age  ;  the  Middle,  those 
of  Bordeaux  and  Touraine  ;  and  the  Upper,  all  that 
lay  above  or  were  newer  than  the  last-mentioned 
group.—  Sir  C.  Lyell,  Geological  Evidences  of  the 
Antiquity  of  Man,  ch.  i. 

Tertiary  rocks  were  originally  thought  to  occupy 
basins,  and  to  be,  to  a  great  extent,  of  freshwater 
origin.  It  is  true  that  the  deposits  of  this  newer 
period  are,  in  Europe,  more  broken  and  detached 
than  the  secondary  rocks;  but  this  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  at  the  time  of  their  deposit  large  tracts  of 
land  were  coming  into  existence  in  this  part  of  the 
northern  hemisphere.  Elsewhere,  as  in  South 
America,  the  tertiary  rocks  are  continuous  depo- 
sits, fully  equal  in  all  dimensions  to  the  largest  se- 
condary or  palaeozoic  rocks  of  any  one  period,  and  a 
large  proportion  are  marine.  Tertiary  rocks  are 
rich  in  fossils,  and  the  organic  remains  yielded  by  | 
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Tessellate.  v.  a.    Variegate  by  squares. 
Tessellated,  adj.    [Lat.  tessella,  diminutive 
ot  tessera,  from  Gr.  rwoipa  =  four.]  Varie 
gated  by  squares. 

Van  Helmont  produced  a  stone  very  differen 
from  the  tessellated  pyrites.-  Woodward.  On  Fossils 
Tessellation.  *.     Tessellated  work. 

The  work  is  not  mosaic,  for  there  is  no  tessellation 
—Jforsyth,  Italy,  p.  102. 

Tesseraic.  part.  adj.  Variegated  by  squares 
tessellated. 

Some  of  the  tesseraick  work  of  the  Romans  has 
lately  been  dug  up. -Sir  £.  Atkyns,  History  oj 
Gloucester,  p.  778 :  1712. 

Tessular.  adj.    Having  tesselated  squares. 

The  octahedron,  the  tetrahedron,  the  rhombic 
dodecahedron,  all  belong  to  the  same  kind  of  sym- 
metry•,  the >  tessular  systems.— Whewell,  History  oj 
Scientific  Ideas,  vol.  ii.  p.  76 :  1858. 

Test.  *.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  testis  =  witness. — Wedg- 
wood deduces  this  word  from  testa  =  shell, 
pot,  i.e.  the  material  of  which  the  chemist's 
crucible  is  made.  The  two  may  be  con- 
current derivations  ;  it  is,  certainly,  unsafe 
to  deny  or  reject  all  connexion  with  testis 
=  witness.] 

1.  Cupel  by  which  refiners  try  their  metals. 

2.  Trial ;  examination. 

All  thy  vexations 

Were  but  my  trials  of  thy  love,  and  thou 
Hast  strangely  stood  the  test. 

_.          ,  Shakespear,  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

They  who  thought  worst  of  the  Scots,  did  not 
think  there  would  oe  no  fruit  or  discovery  from  that 
test.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Reid- 
lion. 

What  use  of  oaths,  of  promise,  or  of  test, 
Where  men  regard  no  God  but  interest  ?       Waller 

Thy  virtue,  prince,  has  stood  the  test  of  fortune 
Like  purest  gold,  that,  tortured  in  the  furnace, 
Comes  out  more  bright,  and  brings  forth  all  its 
weight.  Addison,  Cato 

3.  Means  of  trial. 

Whom  should  my  muse  then  fly  to,  but  the  best 
Of  kings  for  grace ;  of  poets,  for  my  test '! 

B.  Jonson. 

To  be  read  herself  she  need  not  fear ; 
Each  test,  and  every  light,  her  muse  will  bear. 

Dryden,  Ode  to  the  Memory  of 

Mrs.  Anne  Killigrew. 

'We  have  nothing  to  complain  of,'  said  Lord 
Marney.  '  We  continue  reducing  the  rates,  and  as 
long  as  we  do  that  the  country  must  improve.  The 
workhouse  test  tells.'— B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.ii.  ch.xi. 

4.  That  with  which  anything  is  compared  in 
order  to  prove  its  genuineness ;  touchstone. 

Unerring  Nature,  still  divinely  bright, 
One  clear,  unchanged,  and  universal  light, 
Life,  force,  and  beauty  must  to  all  impart. 
At  once  the  source,  and  end.  and  test  of  art. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  i.  70. 

5.  Oath  and  declaration  against  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation,   formerly  taken  by 
candidates  for  civil  or  military  office. 

Your  noble  race 

We  banish  not,  but  they  forsake  the  place : 
Our  doors  are  open. — True ;  but,  ere  they  come. 
You  toss  your  'censing  test,  and  fume  the  room. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  750. 
Our  penal  laws  no  sons  of  yours  admit, 
Our  test  excludes  your  tribe  from  bentlit. 

Ibid.  iii.  829. 

6.  Judgment;  distinction. 

Who  would  excel,  when  few  can  make  a  test 
Betwixt  indiffrent  writing  and  the  best  ?    Dryden. 
Used  adjectivally. 

There  is  no  possibility  of  the  medical  expert  plac- 
ing the  diseased  mental  element  submitted  to  his 
critical  examination  in  a  psychological  crucible  or 
test-tube;  he  cannot  avail  himself,  in  these  delicate 
investigations,  of  the  aid  of  the  microscope ;  there 
is  no  mode  by  which  he  can  penetrate  behind  the 
curtain,  or  tear  aside  the  veil  that  divides  the  mate- 
rial from  the  immaterial,  mind  from  matter.— Dr. 
Forbes  Wins! mo,  On  Certain  Obscure  Diseases  of  the 
Brain  and  Mind,  ch.  viii. 
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Te.ticeouji.  adj.  [Lnt.  tettacetu,  from  testa 
=  snell;  tr.tettacee.]  Consisting  of  shells; 
composed  of  shells  ;  the  shell  of  the  mol- 
luscous animal  (snail,  oyster,  &c.),  as  op- 
posed to  the  crusts  of  the  Crustacea  (lob- 
sters, crabs,  shrimps,  &c.) 

Testaceous,  with  naturalists,  is  mterm  riven  only 
to  such  flah  whose  strong  and  thick  .helUareTntin? 
?£  .  I  .  plese  ;  becau»e  those  which  «re  joined,  u 
are  crustaceous  :  but  in  meJicine  all 

of  tbe  lllu> 


Several  shells  were  found  upon  the  shorwi.  of  the 
crustaccous  and  testaceous  kind.—  Woodward  Etta* 
towards  a  Natural  History  of  the  Earth 

»«  i»,im..'-nera-1  fflfi*!  '.n  thcse  »hell»  »re  plainly 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  testaceous  ones.—  Ibid. 

nr  »S-Mrn:mul;V8lnsli  Proportion  of  the  fossil  shell. 
r  this  [the  Eocene]  period  could  be  ref.-rr.-d  to 
living  species   so  that  this  era  seemed  to  indicate 
the  dawn  of  the  present  testaceous  fauna,  no  living 
species  of  shells  having  been  detected  in  the  ante- 
cedent or  secondary  rocks.—  Sir  C.  Lyelt,  Geological 
Evidences  of  the  Antiquity  of  Man.  ch.  i. 
Testament.  *.    [Fr.  ;  Lat.  testamentum.] 
I.  Willj  any  writing  directing  the  disposal 
of  the  possessions  of  a  man  deceased. 

He  bringeth  arguments  from  the  love  which 
nr  H?"8  i-Je  testat?r  b?ro  him-  imagining  that  these, 
or  the  like  proofs,  will  convict  a  testament  to  hare 
that  in  it  which  other  men  can  no  where  by  readiiuc 
find.—  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

All  the  temporal  lands,  which  men  devout 
By  testament  have  given  to  the  church, 
Would  they  strip  from  us. 

Shakespear.  Henry  V.\.\. 
He  ordained  by  his  last  testament,  that  his^EncicU 
should  be  burnt.—  Dryilen. 

The  ecclesiastical  tribunals  took  cognizance  of 
breaches  of  contract,  at  least  where  an  oath  had 
been  pledged,  and  of  personal  trusts.  They  had  not 
only  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  questions  imme- 
diately matrimonial,  but  a  concurrent  one  witli  Un- 
civil magistrate  in  France,  though  never  in  England. 
over  matters  incident  to  the  nuptial  contract  an 
claims  of  marriage  portion  and  of  dower.  They 
took  the  execution  of  testaments  into  their  hands, 
on  account  of  the  legacies  to  pious  uses,  which 
testators  were  advised  to  bequeath.—  Hallam,  Vine 
of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Aaet, 
pt.  ii.  ch.  vii. 

Several  regulations  were  however  made  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  which  took  away  the  ecclesiai- 
tical  cognizance  of  adultery,  of  the  execution  of 
testaments,  and  other  causes  which  had  been  claimed 
by  the  clergy.—  Ibid.,  pt.  ii.  ch  viL 
2.  Name  of  each  of  the  volumes  of  Holy 
Scripture. 

It  is  not  out  of  any  satiety  that  I  change  from  the 
Old  Testament  to  the  New  :  these  two,  as  they  are 
the  breasts  of  the  church,  go  they  jield  milk  equally 
wholesome,  equally  pleasant  unto  able  nurslings.— 
Bishop  Hall,  Contemplation  on  the  .\etc  Testament, 
dedication. 

Testamentary,   adj.     Given  by  will;  con- 
tained in  wills. 

How  many  testamentary  charitios  hare  been  de- 
feated by  the  negligence  or  fraud  of  executors  1  by 
the  suppression  of  a  will  !  the  subornation  of  wit- 
nesses.  or  the  corrupt  sentence  of  a  judge  '.—Bishop 
Atterbury. 

Thus  testamentary,  and  even  in  a  great  degree, 
matrimonial  causes  were  derided  l.y  the  parliament. 
—Hallam,  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  pt.  ii.  ch.  vii. 

Testamentation.  s.     Act  or  power  of  giving 
by  will. 

By  this  law  the  right  of  testamentation  \»  taken 
away,  which  the  inferiour  tenures  had  always  en- 
joyed.— Burke,  Tract*  on  the  Popery  Lavs. 
Testate,  adj.  [Lat.  testatus."]    Having  made 
a  will  :  (Intestate  commoner). 

By  the  canon  law,  the  bishop  had  the  lawful 
distribution  of  the  goods  of  persons  dying  (ettaU 
and  intestate.—  Aylijfe,  Pareryon  Juris  Canonici. 

Testation.  s.  [Lat.  testatio.]   Witness  ;  evi- 
dence. 

How  clear  a  l«*farton  have  the  inspired  prophets 
of  God  given  of  old  to  tins  truth!—  Bishop  Hall, 
Tempter  Sepelled,  D.  i.  §  «. 

Testator,  s.  [Lat.;  Fr.  testatcurJ]   One  who 
leaves  a  will. 

He  bringeth  argum.-nU  from  the  love  or  good  will 
which  always  the  tettator  bore  him.—  Hooker.  Jiccie- 
tiastical  Polity. 

The  same  u  the  case  of  a  testator  giving  a  legacy 
by  kindness,  or  by  promise  and  common  right.— 
Jeremy  Taylor. 
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Testatrix.  *.  [Lat.]     Female  testator. 
Tested,  adj.     Tried  by  a  test. 

Not  with  fond  shekels  of  the  tested  gold. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  2. 
Tester,  s. 
1.  Teston. 

Come,  manage  me  your  caliver :  hold,  there  is  a 
tester  for  thee. — Shakespeare,  Henry  IF.  Part  II. 
iii.  2. 

A  crown  goes  for  sixty-pence,  a  shilling  for  twelve- 
pence,  and  a  tester  for  sixpence. — Locke. 

Those  who  bore  bulwarks  on  their  backs, 
And  guarded  nations  from  attacks, 
Now  practise  every  pliant  gesture. 
Opening  their  trunk  for  every  tester. 

Swift.  Miscellanies 

Young  man,  your  days  can  ne'er  bo  long, 
In  flower  of  age  you  perish  for  a  song ; 
Plums  and  directors,  Shylock  and  his  wife, 
Will  club  their  testers  now  to  take  thy  life. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  sat.  i 
•2.  Cover  of  a  bed. 

Each  hole  and  cupboard  they  explore, 
Each  creek  and  cranny  of  his  chamber, 
Bun  hurry-skurry  round  the  floor, 
And  o'er  the  bed  and  tester  clamber. 

Gray,  Long  Story 

'  My  other  fancies  were,'  he  observes,  '  probably 
those  most  common  in  every  form  of  delirium.  The 
flowers  on  my  curtains  and  tester,  I  took  for  men  in 
continual  movement.— Dr.  Forbes  Winslow,  Obscure 
Diseases  of  the  Brain  and  Mind. 

Testern.  s.     Teston. 

Such  another  piece  as  our  testerne.  —  Latimer 
Sermons,  fol.  91 :  1584. 

Testern.  v.  a.  Present  with  a  tester  (coin). 
Hare. 

To  testify  your  bounty,  I  thank  you,  you  have 
teslerned  me.  —  Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona,  i.  1. 

Testicle.  *.  [Lat.  testiculus ;  from  testis  = 
witness,  proof  (of  virility).]  In  Anatomy. 
Gland  secreting  the  semen. 

That  a  beaver  to  escape  the  hunter,  bites  off  his 
testicles  or  stones,  is  a  tenet  very  ancient.— Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

The  more  certain  sign  from  the  pains  reaching  to 
the  groin  and  testicles.— Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Testification,  s.  [Lat.  testificatio,  -onisJ] 
Act  of  witnessing. 

When  together  we  have  all  received  those  heavenly 
mysteries  wherein  Christ  imparteth  himself  unto 
us,  and  giveth  visible  testification  of  our  blessed 
communion  with  him,  we  should,  in  hatred  of  all 
heresies,  factions,  and  schisms,  declare  openly  our- 
selves united.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

In  places  solemnly  dedicated  for  that  purpose,  is  a 
more  direct  service  and  testification  of  our  homage 
to  God.— South,  Sermons. 

Testifier.  *.  One  who,  that  which,  testifies. 
The  strength  and  validity  of  every  testimony  must 
bear  proportion  with  the  authority  of  the  testifier ; 
and  the  authority  of  the  testifier  is  founded  upon 
his  ability  and  integrity.— Bishop  Pearson,  Exposi- 
tion of  the  Creed,  art.  i. 

Testify,  v.  n.  [Lat.  testificor.]  Witness ; 
prove  ?  give  evidence. 

One  witness  shall  not  testify  against  any  person, 
to  cause  him  to  die. — Numbers,  xxxv.  30. 

Heaven  and  earth  shall  testify  for  us,  that  you  put 
us  to  death  wrongfully.— 1  Maccabees,  ii.  37. 

[Jesus]  needed  not  that  any  should  testify  of  man 
for  be  knew  what  was  in  man.— John,  ii.  25. 

Th'  event  was  dire, 

As  this  place  testifies.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  625. 
She  appeals  to  their  closets,  to  their  books  of  de- 
votion, to  testify  what  care  she  has  taken  to  establish 
her  children  in  a  life  of  solid  piety  and  devotion.— 
Law. 

Testify,  v.  a.  Witness ;  give  evidence  of 
any  point. 

We  speak  that  we  do  know,  and  testify  that  we 
have  seen ;  and  ye  receive  not  our  witness.— John 
iii.  11. 

Testimonial,  s.     [Fr. ;  Lat.  testimonium.] 
1 .  Writing  produced  by  anyone  as  an  evidence 
for  himself. 

Hospitable  people  entertain  all  the  idle  vagrant 
reports,  and  send  them  out  with  passports  and  testi- 
monials, and  will  have  them  pass  for  legitimate  — 
Dr.  H.  More,  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

JM»P««ible  to  have  such  testimonials  of  divine 
authority  as  may  be  sufficient  to  convince  the  more 
reasonable  part  of  mankind,  and  pray  what  is  want- 
ing in  the  testimonies  of  Jesus  Christ?—  T  Burnet 
Theory  of  the  Earth. 

A  clerk  does  not  exhibit  to  the  bishop  letters  mis- 
•JV*.°T  testimonial,  testifying  his  good  behaviour.- 
Ayhffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 
Used  adjectivally. 

Whether  Virgil  in  hisBucolics  hath  kept  within 
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pastoral  humbleness,  let  Scaliger.  and  the  motion  o: 
learned  censors,  dispute  j  the  blessing  which  came 
in  them  to  the  testimonial  majesty  of  the  christiai 
name  out  of  Sibyl's  monuments,  cited  before  Christ  t 
birth,  must  ever  make  Virgil  venerable  with  me. — 
Druyton,  Preface  to  Pastorals.  (Ord  MS.) 

Is  it  the  bringing  of  testimonial  letters  wherein 
so  irreat  obliquity  consisteth  ?— Hooker,  Ecclesias 
ticul  Polity,  b.  v.  §  77.  (Ord  MS.) 

2.  Common,  of  late,  as  applied  to  sums  o 
money,  or  other  gifts,  raised  by  subscrip- 
tion and  presented  during  life,  or  assignee 
after  death,  to  an  individual  as  a  token  of 
respect. 

Testimony,  s.     [Lat.  testimonium.~] 

1.  Evidence  given ;  proof  by  witness 

The  proof  of  every  thing  must  be  by  the  testimony 
Of  such  as  the  parties  produce.— Spenser. 

If  I  bring  you  sufficient  testimony,  my 
sand  ducats  are  mine.— Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  i.  5. 

Evidence  is  said  to  arise  from  testimony,  when  we 
depend  upon  the  credit  and  relation  of  others  for 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  anything.— Bishop  Wilkins 

I  could  not  answer  it  to  the  world,  if  1  gave  not 
your  lordship  my  testimony  of  being  the  best  hus- 
band.— Dryden. 

I  must  bear  this  testimony  to  Otway's  memory 
that  the  passions  are  truly  touched  in  his  Venice 
Preserved. — Id. 

The  validity  of  the  argument  when  constructed, 
depends  on  principles  and  must  be  tried  by  tests 
which  are  the  same  for  all  descriptions  of  inquiries 
whether  the  result  be  to  give  A  an  estate,  or  to  en- 
rich science  with  a  new  general  truth.  In  the  one 
case  and  in  the  other,  the  senses,  or  testimony,  musl 
decide  on  the  individual  facts ;  the  rules  of  the  syl- 
logism will  determine  whether,  those  facts  being 
supposed  correct,  the  case  really  falls  within  the 
formulae  of  the  different  inductions  under  which  it 
has  been  successively  brought.— J.  S.  Mill,  System 
of  Logic,  pt.  iii.  ch.  i.  §  2. 

2.  Public  evidences. 

We  maintain  the  uniform  testimony  and  tradition 
of  the  primitive  church.—  White. 

By  his  prescript  a  sanctuary  is  framed, 
An  ark,  and  in  the  ark  his  testimony  \ 
The  records  of  his  covenant. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  250. 

3.  Open  attestation  ;  profession. 

Thou  for  the  testimony  of  truth  hast  borne 
Universal  reproach.     Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  33. 
Testimony,  v.  a.     Witness. 

Let  him  be  but  testimonied  in  his  own  bringings 
forth,  and  he  shall  appear  a  scholar,  a  statesman, 
and  a  soldier.— Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure 
iii.  2. 

Testiness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Testy. 

He  may  be  a  little  angry  for  my  so  rough  usage  • 
but  my  mother,  having  power  of  his  testiness,  shall 
turn  all  into  my  commendations.— Shakespear,  Cym- 
beline, iv.  1. 

Testiness  is  a  disposition  or  aptness  to  be  angry.— 

Teston.  s. 

(coin). 

You  cannot  give  him  less  than  a  shilling  in  con- 
science ;  for  the  book  he  had  it  out  of  cost  him  a 
teston  at  least.— B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Hu- 
mour. 

Lo !  what  it  is  that  makes  white  rags  so  deare 
I  hat  men  must  give  a  teston  for  a  queare. 

Bishop  hall,  Satires,  ii.  1. 

Cotgrave  .  . .  states  that  the  value  of  the  teston 
was  eighteen  pence It  was  of  the  value  of  a  shil- 
ling in  our  eighth  Henry's  time,  arid  sunk  first  to 
ninepence,  then  to  sixpence,  as.Mr.  Douce  has  ob- 
served, in  Edward  the  Sixth.— Todd. 
Testy,    adj. 
angry. 

Lead  these  testy  rivals  so  astray, 
As  one  come  not  within  another's'way. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream  iii  2 
Must  I  stand  and  crouch  under  your  testy  humour! 
v.  -n  ,  1^.,  Julius  Caesar,  iv.  3! 

King  Pyrrhus  cured  his  splenetick 
And  testy  courtiers  with  a  kick. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  1,  237 
In  all  thy  humours,  whether  grave  or  mellow 
Thou  rt  such  a  touchy,  testy,  pleasing  fellow  • 

the1"         Wlt>  a"d  mirth>  8pleeu  about 

There  is  no  living  with  thee,  nor  without  thee. 

Addison. 

Tetanic,  adj.     Connected  with,  relating  to 
constituted  by,  resembling  tetanus. 

(For  example  see  under  Ton  ic  and  Trismus.) 
Tetanus,  s.     [Lat]      In  Medicine.     Tonic 
spasm. 

(For  example  sec  under  Toni c  and  T r  ism  u s  ) 
Tetchy,  adj.     Froward  ;    peevish  :    (a  cor- 
ruption of  testy  or  touchy). 


[Fr. ;  Italian,  testone.~\    Tester 


Fretful;    peevish;   apt  to  be 
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A  grievous  burthen  was  thy  birth  to  me, 
Tetchy  and  wayward  was  thy  infancy. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

I  cannot  come  to  Cressid  but  by  Pandar, 
And  he  is  as  techy  to  be  woo'd  to  woo, 
As  she  is  stubborn-chaste  against  all  suit. 

Id.,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  1. 

When  it  did  taste  the  wormwood  on  the  nipple, 
and  felt  it  bitter,  pretty  fool,  to  see  it  techy,  and  fall 
out  with  the  dug.— Id.,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  3. 

A  silly  schoolboy,  coming  to  say  my  lesson  to  the 
world,  that  peevish  and  tetchy  master.— Graunt. 

Tete.  s.  [Fr.  =  head.]  False  hair;  wig 
worn  by  ladies. 

An  old  baronet  fell  in  love  with  a  young  lady  of 
small  fortune  for  her  beautiful  brown  locks.  He 
married  her  on  a  sudden :  but  was  greatly  disap- 
pointed upon  seeing  her  wig  or  tete  the  next  morning 
thrown  carelessly  upon  her  toilette,  and  her  lady- 
ship appearing  at  breakfast  in  very  bright  red  hair, 
a  colour  the  old  gentleman  happened  to  have  a  par- 
ticular aversion  to.  —  Graves,  Spiritual  Quixote, 
b.  iii.  ch.  xx. 

Tete-a-tete,  s.  [Fr.  =  head  to  head ;  com- 
bination applied  chiefly  to  conversation 
between  two  persons ;  it  may  be  used  as 
an  adjective,  as  a  substantive,  and  as  an 
adverb;  e.g.  a  ' tete-a-tete  conversation;' 
'  they  had  a  tete-a-tete ;'  '  they  sat  tete-a- 
tete.  Vier  augen  =  four  eyes,  is  its  equiva- 
lent in  German.] 

Long  before  the  squire  and  dame 
Have,  tete-a-tete,  relieved  their  flame. 

Prior,  Alma,  ii.  164. 
Deluded  mortals,  whom  the  great 
Choose  for  companions  tete-a-tete ; 
Who  at  their  dinners,  en  famille, 
Get  leave  to  sit  whene'er  you  will. 

Swift,  Miscellanies. 

Latterly  at  Paris  . . .  Lord  Monmouth  fell  into  the 
easy  habit  of  dining  in  his  private  rooms,  sometimes 
tete-a-tete  with  Villebecque,  whose  inexhaustible 
tales  and  adventures  about  a  kind  of  society  which 
Lord  Monmouth  had  always  preferred  infinitely  to 
the  polished  and  somewhat  insipid  circles  in  which 
he  was  born,  had  rendered  him  the  prime  favourite 
of  his  great  patron.— B.  Disraeli,  Coningsby,  ch.  i, 
b.  viii. 

Tether,  s.  [Provincial  German,  tudder.] 
String  by  which  horses  are  held  from  pas- 
turing too  wide. 

Hamlet  is  young, 

And  with  a  larger  tether  may  he  walk 
Than  may  be  given  you.      Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  3. 

Oft  I  resolve  to  meet  my  bliss,  and  then 
My  tether  stops,  and  pulls  me  back  again  : 
So  when  our  raised  thoughts  to  heaven  aspire, 
Earth  stifles  them,  and  chokes  the  good  desire. 

Oldham,  Complaining  of  Absence. 
Imagination  has  no  limits ;  but  where  it  is  con- 
fined, we  find  the  shortness  of  our  tether.— Swift. 

Fame  and  censure  with  a  tetlier, 
By  fate  are  always  link'd  together. 

Id.,  Miscellanies. 

Tether,  v.  a.  Fasten  by  a  tether  :  (spelt 
tedder  in  the  extract). 

Though  it  is  not  required  that  we  should  be  always 
teddered  to  a  formal  solemn  praying;  yet  by  our 
mental  meditations,  and  our  ejaculatory  emissions 
of  the  heart  and  mind,  we  may  go  far  to  the  coin- 
pleating  the  Apostle's  counsel.— Felltham,  Resolves, 
it*  5o* 

Tetra-.  [Gr.  rerrspa,  ri aaapa  —  four ;  as  the 
first  element  in  a  compound,  equivalent  to 
the  Latin  quadri-.~\ 

Tetrad,  s.  Four  of  anything  taken  collec- 
tively. 

Four  here  takes  place  again  in  the  assignment 
01  the  masculine  and  feminine  numbers;  whence  I 
further  conceive  that,  under  the  number  of  this 
more  complex  tetrad,  he  [Pythagoras]  taught  his 
disciples  the  mystery  of  the  whole  creation.— Dr.  H. 
More,  Conjectura  Cabbali-stica,  p.  135  •  1653. 

Colours  may  best  be  expressed  by  a  beptad,  the 
largest  possible  formula  for  things  finite,  as  the 


uuurauie  leiracfus    or  te 
the  formula  of  God.— Coleridge,  Table  Talk. 
Tetragonal,    adj.     [Gr. 
angle.]     Four  square. 

From  the  beginning  of 


yuva  = 


g  of  the  disease,  reckoning  on 


•*-««    *l      i         •*..,. 

1m    Af  t7  'f,*'1'    bean  °Pt)0site  aspect,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  third  septenary  tetragonal  again.-Sir 
1.  lirowne,  Vulgar  Errours. 
Tetralogy,  s.    [Gr.  Ao>oe;  =  word.]   TerpaXoyia 
the  term  applied  in  the  Greek  drama 
to  a  regular  production  consisting  of  four 
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dramas,  three  of  which  were  tragedies  on 
the  same  general  subject  (e.g.  the  Aga- 
memnon, the  Orestes,  and  the  Eumenides 
of  ^Eschylus),  and  a  comic  drama  (of  the 
character  of  the  Cyclops  of  Euripedes)  as 
the  fourth. 

He  thus  made  up  a  total  of  four  dramas  or  a 
tetralogy,  which  he  got  up  and  brought  forward  to 
contend  for  the  prize  at  the  festival.— Grote  .His- 
tory of  Greece,  pt.  ii.  ch.  Ixvii. 

Tetrameter,  s.  Verse  consisting  of  four 
metres. 

The  first  are  couplets  interchanged  of  sixteen  and 
fourteen  feet;  the  second  of  equal  tetrameters.— 
Selden,  Notes  on  Drayton's  Polyolbion,  song  iv. 

Phrynichus  first  introduced  the  measure  of  te- 
trametres;  this  he  did  because  the  trochaic  foot  is 
most  proper  for  dancing,  and  the  drama  of  this  age 
was  accompanied  with  dances  characteristic  and 
explanatory  of  the  fable.— Cumberland,  Observer. 
(Ord  MS.) 

Tetrameter,  adj.  [Gr.  nerpov  =  metre.] 
Having  four  metres. 

Every  reader  who  has  an  ear  for  metre  will  easily 
perceive,  that  it  is  written  very  exactly  in  verses  of 
fifteen  syllables  without  rhyme,  in  imitation  of  the 
most  common  species  of  the  Latin  tetrameter  iambic. 
— Tyrwhitt. 

Tetrapetalous.  adj.  [Gr.  TreraXov  =  leaf, 
petal  of  a  flower.]  In  Botany.  Having 
four  petals. 

Such  flowers  as  consist  of  four  leaves  round  the 
style :  plants  having  a  tetrapetalous  flower  consti- 
tute a  distinct  kind.  —  Miller,  Gardener's  Dic- 
tionary. 

All  the  tetrapetalous  siliquose  plants  are  alkales- 
cent.— Arbuthnot. 

Tetrarch.  s.  [Lat.  tetrarcha ;  Fr.telrarque; 
Gr.  nrpdpx^f.^  Roman  governor  of  the 
fourth  part  of  a  province. 

Pontius  Pilate  being  governor  of  Judea,  and 
Herod  being  tetrarch  of  Galilee,  and  his  brother 
Philip  tetrarch  of  Iturea  and  of  the  region  of  Tra- 
chonitis,  and  Lysanias  the  tetrarch  of  Abilene. — 
Luke  iii.  1 . 

All  the  earth, 

Her  kings,  and  tetrarclis,  are  their  tributaries : 
People  and  nations  pay  them  hourly  stipends. 

B.  Jionson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy. 
They  mocked  him  by  leading  about  the  streets  a 
poor  idiot  dressed  up  with  a  paper  crown  and  a 
reed  for  a  sceptre,  in  ridicule  of  the  tetrarch's  rather 
doubtful  right  to  the  style  of  royalty.  —  Sharpe, 
History  of  Egypt,  ch.  xi. 

Tetrarchy.    s.     Roman   government   of  a 
fourth  part  of  a  province. 

After  his  death  the  kingdom  was  divided  by 
Augustus  into  tetrarchies ;  Archelaus  being  made 
tetrarch  of  Judea,  and  the  rest  of  the  country  di- 
vided between  Philip  and  Antipas. — Bishop  Patrick, 
On  Genesis,  xlix.  10. 

Tetrarchical.   s.    Belonging  to  a  tetrarchy. 

The  whole  isle  was  lately  tetrarchical,  four  several 

kings  swaying  their  ebony  scepters  in  each  toparchy. 

— Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of  some  Years'  Travels 

into  Africa  and  the  Great  Asia,  p.  22. 

Tetraspore.  s.  [Gr.  airopov  =  seed.]  In 
Botany.  See  extract. 

Tetraspore  [is]  one  of  the  forms  of  fructification 
found  in  some  sea-weeds.  It  consists  of  little  clus- 
ters of  spores,  in  ,most  cases  four  in  number,  but 
very  rarely  eight.  Mr.  Berkeley  remarks  that  fruit 
of  this  form  seem  to  be  not  mere  modifications  of 
the  capsule,  but  rather  of  the  nature  of  gemmae, 
multiplying  the  individual  without  impregnation. 
It  is  called  tetrasporic,  and  the  separate  bodies  te- 
traspores. They  are  usually  formed  by  the  division 
(often  unequal)  of  one  globose  endochrome,  three 
of  the  four  divisions  only  being  in  general  visible, 
in  which  case  the  fruit  is  sometimes  erroneously 
called  trisporic.  When  all  four  are  visible  at  once 
the  division  is  said  to  be  crucial.  In  some  genera, 
however,  the  oblong  or  elliptic  endochrome  is  divided 
transversely,  when  the  division  is  called  zonate  or 
annular.  The  tetraspores  may  be  simply  immersed 
in  the  frond,  when  they  are  called  sori ;  or  contained 
in  external  warts  or  excrescences,  or  in  proper  leaf- 
lets, or  lastly,  in  elongated  pod-like  processes.  It  is 
in  the  rose-spored  algee  that  tetraspores  are  found. 
— Moore,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 

Tetrastic.  s.  [Gr.  ariK,  (rn'^oc  =  rank,  row, 
line,  verse.]  Epigram  or  stanza  of  four 
verses. 

The  tetrastick  obliged  Spenser  to  extend  his  sense 
to  the  length  of  four  lines,  which  would  have  been 
more  closely  confined  in  the  couplet. — Pope. 

Tetrastyle.  s.  [Gr.  arv\o^  =  pillar.]  Build- 
ing with  four  pillars  in  front. 
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Tetrasyllable,  s.    Word  of  four  syllables. 

A.t.t «.  x,  G5d  and  man>  ac^p^j^  Eye 

"si,  as  children  birds  pursue 

i,  but  never  out  of  view  ' 

«,'-_.  j-       r-r         M<^on,  Essays.    (Ord  MS.) 

Tetrical.  adj.     [Lat.  tetricut ;  Fr.  tetrique.\ 
Froward;  perverse;  sour. 

In  this  the  tetrical  bassa  finding  him  to  excel 

travfi  him  as  n  r-s>,-a  ..iff  t-  c,o,™,  •        ---'• 

gin  to  ooiymai 


Tetricalness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
retried;  frowardness;  perverseness;  soar- 
ness. 

.  It  requires  diligence  ...  to  contend  with  younger 
ignorance  and  elder  obstinacy,  and  aged  tetrical 
ness.—BtsJwp  Gauden,  Hieraspistes,  p/170  •  1653 
Tetric.   adj.     [Fr.  tetrigue.]     Sour;  harsh; 
perverse;  morose. 

In  a  thick  and  cloudy  air  men  are  tetrick  sad 
and  peevish.— Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy, 


Severe,  sad,  dry,  tetrick,  are  common  epithets  to 
scholars. — Ibid. 

The  old  tetrick  philosophers  looked  always  with 
indignation  upon  such  a  face  of  things.— Sir  T 
Browne,  Christian  Morals,  i.  26. 

Tetter,  s.   [A.S.  teter.']   Scab;  scurf;  ring- 
worm. 

A  most  instant  tetter  bark'd  about 
Most  lazar-like,  with  vile  and  loathsome  crust 
All  my  smooth  body.  Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  5. 

A  scabby  tetter  on  their  pelts  will  stick. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iii.  671. 
Tetter,  v.  a.     Infect  with  tetter. 

As  for  my  country  I  have  shed  my  blood, 
Not  fearing  outward  force ;  so  shall  my  lungs 
Coin  words  till  their  decay,  against  those  measles, 
which  we  disdain  should  tetter  us. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 

Tetterous.  adj.    Having  the  character  of  a 
tetter. 

Noli-me-tangere,  touch  me  not,  is  a  tetterous  erup- 
tion, thus  called  from  its  soreness  or  difficulty  of 
cure.— Quincy. 

The  inner  bark  of  elder,  applied  to  any  burning, 
takes  out  the  fire  immediately ;  and  the  decoction  is 
admirable  to  assuage  inflammations  and  tetrous 
humours,  and  especially  the  scorbutic.  —  Evelyn 
Sylva,m..  (Ord  MS.) 
Tettish.  adj.  Tetchy. 

This  rogue,  if  he  had  been  sober,  sure  had  beaten 
me ;  he  is  the  most  tettish  knave. — Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  Wit  without  Money. 

Who  will  be  troubled  with  a  tettish  girl  t—Ibid. 
Tetty.  adj.     Tetchy.    Rare. 

If  they  love,  though  but  a  trifle,  they  are  so  chole- 
nck  and  tetty,  that  no  man  may  speak  with  them. — 
Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.  (Rich.) 

Tew.  v.  a.     [taw.]     Tease  ;  tumble  over  or 
about ;  pull. 

Do  not  anger  'em, 

But  go  in  quietly,  and  slip  in  softly, 
They  will  so  tew  you  else. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Pilgrim. 
Munster  telleth  us  that  the  skinne  of  a  raven  well 
tewed  and  dressed  with  the  feathers  in  it,  is  exceed- 
ing good  to  be  laid  to  a  weak  and  sickly  stomach, 
for  it  greatly  helps  digestion.— Swan,  Speculum 
Mundi.  (Ord  MS.) 

Tewel.  s.     [Fr.  tuyau.]     See  extract. 

In  the  back  of  the  forge  against  the  fire-place,  is 
fixed  a  thick  iron  plate,  and  a  taper  pipe  in  it  above 
five  inches  long,  called  a  tewel,  or  tewel  iron,  which 
comes  through  the  back  of  the  forge;  into  this  tewel 
is  placed  the  bellows.— Moxon,  Mechanical  Exercises. 
Tewtaw.  v.  a.  Beat ;  break. 

Tewtawing.  verbal  abs.  Beating ;  breaking. 
The  method  and  way  of  watering,  pilling,  break- 
ing, and  tewlawing  of  hemp  and  flax,  is  a  particular 
business. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Text,  *.     [Fr.  texte  ;  Lat.  textus.] 

1.  That  on  which  a  comment  is  written. 

We  expect  your  next 
Should  be  no  comment,  but  a  text, 
To  tell  how  modern  beasts  are  vext.  Wall,  r. 

It  is  not  immediately  formed  from  the  Troy  Boke 
of  Lydgate,  as  I  have  suggested  in  the  text.— T.  War* 
ton,  History  of  English  Poetry.  (Ord  MS.) 

2.  Sentence  of  Scripture. 

In  religion 

What  errour,  but  some  sober  brow 
Will  bless  it,  and  approve  it  with  a  text  7 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 
His  mind  he  should  fortify  with  some  few  texts, 
which  are  home  and  apposite  to  his  case.— South, 
Sermons. 

7L  2 


»       k  °'A 
text-nand. 


T 
Rare. 


in  larSe  characters,  as  in 


. 

A  m£fferef!t'jud*e19  mi*ht  condemn  me  for 
A  most  malicious  slanderer,  nay  text  it 
Upon  my  forehead. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Theodore  and  Theodortt. 

Text-book.  *.  Book  serving  as  a  text  for  the 

urposes  of  teaching  or  reference;  in  the 

latter  case  the  word  suggests  the  notion  of 

authority. 


Text-band,  s.    See  second  extract. 

Once  she  writ  only  text-hand,  when 
t>ne  scribbled  giants,  and  no  men. 

T*~t  x.     j  r-  -,  Cleaveland,  Poemi,  p.  22 

wrK    ^,[n]  ,a  Particular  ^nd  of  large  M: 
we!  wriWU       d>  ^u"86,  'overly  the  text  was 
small     A,  /  m  a  large  hand  and  the  comment  in  a 
MM  lft»i«  ^  18  bo,tn  ^u^"  and  round,  it 

books  nrTr!Ltlan  a  k*"  hand  "'  each  sort. 
•      d>     8censius.  and  of  the  other 


Textile,  adj.  [Lat.  textilis;  texo  =  I  weave.! 
Woven  ;  capable  of  being  woven. 

The  placing  of  the  tangible  parts  in  length  or 
transverse  as  in  the  warp  and  woof  of  textict- 
Bacon.  Natural  and  Experimental  Histor? 

?f,them  were  not  from  anv  herb,  as 
1*      m  &  St°  ' 


Textman.    s.     Man  ready  in  quotation  of 
text. 

Men's  daily  occasions  require  the  doing  of  a 
thousand  things,  which  it  would  puzzle  the  be.* 
te^maw  readily  to  bethink  himself  of  a  sentence 
m  the  Bible,  clear  enough  to  satisfy  a  scrupulous 
conscience  of  the  lawfulness  of.-  Bishop  Sanderson. 

Textorlal.   adj.     [Lat.  textorius.']    Belong- 
ing to  weaving. 

From  the  cultivation  of  the  textorial  arts  amomr 
the.  orientals  came  Darius's  wonderful  cloth  —  T 
Warton,  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  iii.  p.  79.  ' 
Textrine.  adj.  [Lat.  textrina.]    Relating  ito 
weaving.  Hare. 

It  is  a  wonderful  artifice  how  newly-hatched 
maggots,  not  the  parent  animal,  because  she  emits 
no  web,  nor  hath  any  textrine  art,  can  convolve  the 
stubborn  leaf,  and  bind  it  with  the  thread  it  weaves 
from  its  body.—  Derham,  Physico-Theology, 
Textual,  adj.  [Fr.  textuel.] 
1.  Contained  in  the  text. 

They  seek  to  rout  and  disarray  the  wise  and  well- 
couched  order  of  St.  Paul's  own  words,  using  a 
certain  textual  riot  to  chop  off  the  hands  of  the 
word  presbytery.—  Milton.  Animadversions  upon  a 
Defence  of  the  Humble  Remonstrance,  §  5. 

TheKeri  is  the  marginal  reading:  the  diet  ib  is 
the  textual  reading.—  Bishop  .Waterland,  Scripture 
Vindicated,  pt.  ii.  p.  125. 

2.  Serving  for  texts. 

Here  shall  your  majestic  find  .  .  .  speculation  in- 
terchanged with  experience,  positive  theology  with 
polemical,  textual  with  discursorie.—  Bishop  Hall, 
Works,  dedication. 

Textuailst.  s.    One  ready  in  citing  texts. 

How  nimble  textualists  and  grammarians  for  the 
tongue  the  rabbins  are,  their  comments  can  witnesa. 
But,  as  in  Chaucer,  '  the  greatest  clerks  are  not  the 
wisest  men,'  so,  among  them,  these  that  are  so  great 
textualists  are  not  best  at  the  text.  —  Lightfoot 
Miscellanies,  p.  20  :  1629. 
Textuary.  adj. 
1  .  Contained  in  the  text. 

He  extends  the  exclusion  unto  twenty  days,  which 
in  the  textuary  sense  is  fully  accomplished  in  one. 
—  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errtntrs. 
2.  Serving  as  a  text  ;  authoritative. 

I  see  no  ground  why  his  reason  should  be  t-fj-tu- 
ary  to  ours,  or  that  God  intended  him  an  universal 
headship.—  Glanvifli. 

Textuary.  s.  [Fr.  textuaire."]  One  ready  in 
the  text  of  Scripture  ;  divine  well  versed 
in  Scripture. 

Common  textuaries  abolish  laws,  as  the  rabble 
demolish  images  ;  in  the  zeal  of  their  hammers  oft 
violating  the  sepulchres  of  good  men.—  Milton,  7V- 
trachordon. 

TextnUt.  s.  One  ready  in  quotation  of 
texts.  Hare. 

I  remember  the  little  that  our   Saviour  could 
prevail  about  this  doctrine  of  charity  against  the 
crabbed  ttxtuists  of  his  time.  —  Milton,  IJoctrine 
and  Discipline  of  Divorce,  dedication. 
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Texture.  *.     [Lat.  textura~\ 

1.  Act  of  weaving. 

Skins,  although  a  natural  habit  unto  all  before 
the  invention  of  texture,  was  something  more  unto 
Adam.— Sir  T.  Bvowne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

2.  Web  ;  thing  woven. 

Others,  far  in  the  grassy  dale, 
Their  humble  texture  weave. 

Thomson,  Seasons,  Spring. 

3.  Manner  of  weaving  with  respect  either  to 
form  or  matter. 

Curious  celatures.  and  artificial  textures.— Bishop 
Hall,  Remains,  p.  260. 
Under  state  of  richest  texture  spread. 

Milfoil,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  446. 
A  veil  of  richest  texturn  wrought  she  wears. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  i.  429. 

4.  Disposition  of  the  parts  of  bodies ;  com- 
bination of  parts. 

Spirits . . . 

Nor  in  their  liquid  texture  mortal  wound 
Receive,  no  more  than  can  the  fluid  air. 

Hilton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  348. 
While  the  particles  continue  entire,  they  may 
compose  bodies  of  the  same  nature  and  texture 
now,  with  water  and  earth  composed  of  entire  par- 
ticles in  the  beginning.— Sir  I.  Newton. 
Thallium,  s.     [A  word  of  recent  coinage, 
the  -urn  being  the  technical  and  artificial 
termination  in  Chemistry,  denoting  that 
the  word  in  which  it  is  found  is  the  name 
of  a  metal.    The  first  part  is  from  the 
Greek,  tfaAXoc  =  shoot  of  a  plant,  sucker, 
twig,  suggestive  of  greenness,  inasmuch  as 
the  spectrum  of  thallium  gives  a  brilliant 
green  line.]     See  extract. 

This  metal  was  discovered  by  Crookes  in  1861,  in 
a  deposit  obtained  from  the  sulphuric  acid  manu- 
factory of  Tilkerode,  in  the  Harz.  The  spectrum  of 
this  product  furnished  a  singularly  brilliant  green 
line,  which  led  him  to  examine  it  further,  and  sug- 
gested the  above  name.  It  has  since  been  found  in 
some  varieties  of  pyrites  and  in  the  residue  of  the 
evaporation  of  certain  mineral  waters.  It  is  a  soft 
load-like  metal ;  its  specific  gravity  between  11  and 
14;  its  atomic  weight  204;  it  tarnishes  in  the  air; 
fuses  at  about  560°,  and  at  about  600°  takes  fire  and 
burns  with  a  green  light ;  in  ductility,  malleability, 
and  tenacity,  it  much  resembles  lead.  It  forms 
alloys  with  most  of  the  other  metals.  It  forms  two 
oxides,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  protoxide 
(=T1  O).  This  oxide  is  soluble  in  water,  furnishing 
an  alkaline  liquor  which  absorbs  carbonic  acid;  it 
is  yellow  when  anhydrous,  soluble  in  sulphuric, 
nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  and  is  thrown  down 
from  its  solutions  by  sulphide  of  ammonium  in  the 
form  of  a  dark  brown  sulphide.  No  precipitate  is 
formed  in  solution  of  sulphate  or  nitrate  of  thallium 
by  the  caustic  alkalies,  but  the  carbonated  alkalies 
give  a  precipitate  in  very  concentrated  solutions; 
chlorides,  bromides,  and  iodides,  give  yellowish  pre- 
cipitates. The  salts  of  thallium  are  very  poisonous ; 
they  are  colourless,  when  formed  with  colourless 
acids,  and  are  easily  decomposed  by  feeble  electric 
currents. — Braade  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 

Thallogen.  s.  [Gr.  0aXX6j  +  yivoq  =  genera- 
tion.] In  Botany.  Division  of  the  flower- 
less  plants  containing  the  Algae,  Fungi, 
and  Lichens. 

It  is  not  easy  to  settle  the  limits  of  the  alliances 
of  the  thaUogeng.  Linmi'iis  and  Jussieu  had  but 
two  divisions,  viz.  Algae  (including  Lichens)  and 
Fungi,  and  they  have  been  followed  by  some  modern 
botanists,  particularly  Fries  and  Wahlenberg. 
Others  have  been  satisfied  with  separating  the 
Lichens  from  Algae,  which,  indeed,  was  virtually 
done  by  most  of  those  who  acknowledge  but  two 
divisions,  and  with  admitting  three  equally  distinct 
groups.  Some,  on  the  contrary,  have  sought  to 
multiply  the  orders,  as  Decandolle  and  others,  by 
introducing  a  tribe  called  Hypoxyla. ...  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  these  groups  are  of  very  unequal 
degrees  of  importance,"  and  that  after  all  they  must 
he  reduced  under  the  three  great  forms  [Algce, 
Fungi,  Lichens]  whose  existence  is  universally  re- 
cognized.— Lindley,  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

ThaUogens;  seldom  herbaceous,  or  provided  with 
foliaceous  appendages;  .foliaceous  appendages,  if 
present,  destitute  of  stomata.  Spores  rarely  pro- 
ducing a  prothallus ;  and,  if  so,  giving  rise  to  a 
second  order  of  spores,  (terminating  at  definite 
points.  Sperraatozoids  not  spiral. . . .  There  is  cer- 
tainly a  distinction  of  root  and  stem  in  many,  even 
of  the  simplest  tJuillogens.  The  root  in  Algae  is  often 
a  mere  holdfast,  but  in  other  cases  it  penetrates  into 
the  soil  and  absorbs  nutriment,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  some  of  the  simpler  fungi.  In  the  higher 
fungi  this  opposition  is  still  more  evident.— Berkeley, 
Introduction  to  Cryptogamic  Botany,  p.  69,  71,  and 
note :  18J7. 
Thallus.  s.  In  Botany.  See  extract. 

Those  simpler  plants  which  exist  without  dis- 
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tinction  of  leaf  and  stem  are  also  destitute  of  flowers ; 
they  are  equally  without  the  breathing-pores  so 
abundantly  found  in  the  skin  of  the  more  complex 
species,  and  they  multiply  by  the  spontaneous  for- 
mation in  their  interior,  or  upon  their  surface,  of 
reproductive  spheroids  called  spores.  Among  the 
many  names  that  botanists  have  given  to  such  plants, 
that  of  thallogens  has  been  preferred.  A  thallus  is 
a  fusion  of  root,  stem,  and  leaves,  into  one  general 
mass :  and  that  is  much  the  nature  of  these  elements 
of  vegetable  structure.— Lindley,  Vegetable  king- 
dom. 

Thames  on  fire.  The  probable  propriety  of 
disconnecting  this  from  the  name  of  the 
river,  and  connecting  it  with  Tammy  may 
be  seen  under  Fire.  Tammy  itself  is  from 
the  French,  estamine;  whence,  also,  Ta- 
mine  and  Stammell. 

Sackville  Maine  was  the  best  of  hosts.  He  agreed 
in  everything  everybody  said,  altering  his  opinions 
without  the  slightest  reservation  upon  the  slightest 
possible  contradiction.  He  was  not  one  of  those 
beings  who  would  emulate  aSchonbein  or  atriar 
Bacon,  or  act  the  part  of  an  incendiary  towards  the 
Thames  his  neighbour— but  a  good,  kind,  simple, 
honest,  easy  fellow— in  love  with  his  wife— well-dis- 
posed to  all  the  world— content  with  himself,  con- 
tent even  with  his  mother-in-law.— Thackeray,  Book 
of  Snobs,  ch.xlii. 

'  I'll  be  frank  with  you,'  said  Cutbill,  emptying  the 
last  of  the  decanter  into  his  glass  as  he  spoke.  1 11 
be  frank  with  you.  We've  got  coal ;  whether  it  be 
much  or  little,  there  it  is ;  as  to  quality,  as  I  said 
before,  it  isn't  Cardiff.  It  won't  set  the  Thames  on 
fire,  any  more  than  the  noble  lord  that  owns  it ;  but 
coal  it  is,  and  it  will  burn  as  coal,  and  yield  gas  as 
coal, and  make  coke  as  coal — and  who  wants  more?' 
— C.  Lever,  The  Bramleighs  of  Bislwp's  Folly,  vol.  iii. 
ch.  xii. 

Tban.  con/.  Particle  denoting  comparison, 
and,  as  such,  preceded  either  by  an  adjec- 
tive in  the  comparative  degree,  or  com- 
parative in  sense.  For  its  origin  as  a  case 
see  last  extract. 

Were  we  not  better  to  fall  once  with  virtue, 
Than  draw  a  wretched  and  dishonour' d  breath  ? 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy. 
More  true  delight  in  that  small  ground, 
Than  in  possessing  all  the  earth  was  found.' 

Daniel. 

I  love  you  for  nothing  more  than  for  the  just 
esteem  you  have  for  all  the  sons  of  Adam. — Swift. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  adverbs  are  whenne  and  \>enne— 
when,  then.  The  masculine  accusative  cases  of  the 
relative  and  demonstrative  pronoun  are  hw&ne 
(hwone)  and  \xene  (\>one).  Notwithstanding  the 
difference,  the  first  form  is  a  variety  of  the  second ; 
so  that  the  adjectives  when  and  then  are  pronominal 
in  origin.  As  to  the  word  than,  the  conjunction  of 
comparison,  it  is  a  variety  of  then ;  the  notions  of 
order,  sequence,  and  comparison  being  allied.  '  This 
is  good;  then  (next  in  order)  that  is  good,'  is  an 
expressiou  sufficiently  similar  to  '  This  is  better  than 
that '  to  have  given  rise  to  it. — Dr.  R.  G.  Latham, 
English  Language,  §  506. 

Than.  ?prep.  If  the  extracts  from  Swift 
and  Prior,  with  the  like  of  them,  are  to 
pass  on  authority  as  accurate  English,  this 
word  is  a  preposition  as  well  as  a  conjunc- 
tion. 

No  conjunction  can  govern  a  case.  A  word  that 
governs  a  case,  be  it  ever  so  like  a  conjunction,  is  ... 
a  preposition.  Than,  in  respect  to  its  etymology,  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  then.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  see  the  connection  in  sense  between  such  sen- 
tences as  '  I  like  this  better  than  1  like  that,'  and  '  I 
like  this— then  (afterwards  or  next  in  order)  like 
that.'  Than  is  sometimes  treated  as  a  preposition 
when  it  govens  a  case. 

Thou  art  a  girl  as  much  brighter  than  her, 

As  he  is  a  poet  sublimer  than  me.  (Prior.) 

You  are  a  much  greater  loser  than  me.    (Swift.) 

It  is  better,  however,  to  treat  it  as  a  conjunction,  in 

which  case  the  noun  which  follows  it  depends  upon 

the  verb  of  the  antecedent  clause.    2.  '  1  like  you 

better  than  he'='l  like  you  better  than  he  likes 

you.'    2.  'Hike  you  better  than  him  '='  I  like  you 

better  than  I  like  him.'— Dr.  J2.  G.  Latham,  English 

Language,  §  763. 

Thane,  s.  [A.S.  \egn ;  connected  by  some 
with  the  German  dienen  =  serve ;  by  others 
with  degen  =  sword.]  Term  in  Anglo- 
Saxon,  applied  to  the  members  of  two 
classes  in  the  body  politic,  the  lower  of 
which  corresponded  with  the  higher  gentry 
rather  than  with  the  nobility,  the  latter 
more  decidedly  noble ;  baron  has  generally 
been  given  as  the  Anglo-Norman  equiva- 
lent. The  term  kept  current  in  Scotland 
longer  than  in  England. 
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TJiane  was  the  title  of  those  who  attended  the 
English  Saxon  kings  in  their  courts,  and  who  held 
lands  immediately  of  those  kings ;  and  therefore  in 
Domesday  they  were  promiscuously  called  Thani  et 
Servientes  Regis,  though  not  long  after  the  Conquest 
the  word  was  disused ;  and  . . .  instead  thereof  those 
men  were  called  Barones  Regis,  who,  as  to  their 
dignity,  were  inferior  to  earls,  and  took  next  after 
bishops,  abbots,  barons,  and  knights.  There  were 
also  Thani  minores,  and  those  were  likewise  called 
barons.  These  were  lords  of  manors  ...  in  their 
courts,  which  to  this  day  are  called  courts-baron.— 
Jacob,  Law  Dictionary. 

There  were  but  two  denominations  of  persons 
above  the  class  of  servitude,  thanes  and  ceorls ;  the 
owners  and  the  cultivators  of  laud,  or  rather,  per- 
haps, as  a  more  accurate  distinction,  the  gentry  and 
the  inferior  people.  Among  all  the  northern  nations, 
as  is  well  known,  the  weregild,  or  compensation  for 
murder,  was  the  standard  measure  of  the  grada- 
tions of  society.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws  we  find 
two  ranks  of  freeholders;  the  first,  called  King's 
Thanes,  whose  lives  were  valued  at  1200  shillings: 
the  second  of  inferior  degree,  whose  composition 
was  half  that  sum.  That  of  a  ceorl  was  200  shillings. 
The  nature  of  this  distinction  between  royal  and 
lesser  thanes  is  very  obscure ;  and  I  shall  have  some- 
thing more  to  say  of  it  presently.  However,  the 
thanes  in  general,  or  Anglo-Saxon  gentry,  must  have 
been  very  numerous.  A  law  of  Ethelred  directs  the 
sheriff  to  take  twelve  of  the  chief  thanes  in  every 
hundred,  as  his  assessors  on  the  bench  of  justice. 
And  from  Domesday  Book  we  may  collect  that 
they  had  formed  a  pretty  large  class,  at  least  in 
some  counties,  under  Edward  the  Confessor.  .  .  . 
The  word  thane  corresponds  in  its  derivation  to 
vassal ;  and  the  latter  term  is  used  by  Asserius,  the 
contemporary  biographer  of  Alfred,  in  speaking  of 
the  nobles  of  that  prince.  In  their  attendance,  too, 
upon  the  royal  court,  and  the  fidelity  which  was 
expected  from  them,  the  king's  thanes  seem  exactly 
to  have  resembled  that  class  of  followers,  who,  under 
different  appellations,  were  the  guards  as  well  as 
courtiers  of  the  Frank  and  Lombard  sovereigns. 
But  I  have  remarked  that  the  word  thane  is  not 
applied  to  the  whole  body  of  gentry  in  the  more 
ancient  laws,  where  the  word  Eorl  is  opposed  to  the 
Ceorl  or  roturier,  and  that  of  Sithcundman  to  the 
royal  thane. ...  In  almost  every  page  [of  Domesday 
Book]  we  meet  with  tenants  either  of  the  crown,  or 
of  other  lords,  denominated  thanes,  freeholders 
(liberi  homines)  or  socagers  (socmanni).— Hallam, 
View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  pt.  i.  ch.  viii. 

The  Thanes  were  the  lords  of  the  townships  that 
have  been  described ;  and  their  local  dignity  and 
power  must  have  been,  practically,  even  more  im- 
portant than  their  share  in  the  general  government 
of  the  commonwealth.  But  while  we  observe  the 
strong  influence  of  the  aristocratical  element  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  polity  and  social  system,  we  must 
always  remember  that  this  superior  body  of  the 
'Thanes  was  not  an  exclusive  caste  or  a  strictly  here- 
ditary noblesse.  It  is  an  aristocracy  of  the  best 
kind ;  an  aristocracy  always  open  to  receive  recruits 
from  the  ranks  below  it.  Any  ceorl  who  could  ac- 
quire rf  certain  amount  of  landed  property,  might 
become  a  Thane;  and  the  successful  merchant 
could  raise  himself  to  the  same  rank.— Sir  E.  S. 
Creasy,  History  of  England,  vol.  i.  ch.  vi. 

Applications^'  the  term  from  Scotland. 

Stay,  you  imperfect  speakers  :  tell  me  more; 
By  Sinel's  death  I  know  I'm  thane  of  Glamis ; 
But  how  of  Cawdor,  the  thane  of  Cawdor  lives, 
A  prosperous  gentleman  ? 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  3. 

Thane,  thayne.  1.  A  title  of  honour,  used  among 
the  ancient  Scots,  which  seems  to  have  been  at  first 
equivalent  to  Latin  comes,  as  denoting  presidency 
in  a  county,  and  sometimes  in  a  province,  as  well  as 
the  command  of  the  forces  and  collection  of  the 
royal  revenues  raised  in  the  district.  (Wyntown.) 
2.  An  officer  not  superior  in  rank  to  a  knight,  who 
has  been  viewed  as  serving  under  the  superior 
thane.  (Stat.  Alex.  II.)—  Jamieson,  Dictionary  of 
the  Scottish  Language. 

The  trusty  band  [of  North  British  members  of 
Parliament]  in  both  Houses  wore  actually  found 
adhering  to  him  [Pitt]  against  the  existing  Gov- 
ernment [Addington's] ;  nay,  he  held  the  proxies 
of  many  Scotch  peers  in  open  opposition!  Well 
might  his  colleague  exclaim  to  the  hapless  Adding- 
ton,  in  such  unheard-of  troubles,  'Doctor,  the 
T/ianes  fly  from  us.' — Lord  Brougluim,  Historical 
Sketches  of  Statesmen  of  the  Reign  of  George  III., 
Dundas. 

Thaneland.  s.  See  extract:  (entered  in 
the  previous  edition,  by  Todd,  as  if  only 
found  in  the  plural ;  there  is  no  reason, 
however,  against  such  a  word  as  thane- 
land). 

Thanelands  were  such  lands  as  were  granted  by 
charters  of  the  Saxon  kings  to  their  thanes  with  all 
immunities,  except  the  threefold  necessity  of  expe- 
dition, repair  of  castles,  and  mendiug  of  bridges.— 
Cowell. 

Thaneship.  s.  [A.S.  ]>egenscipe.'}  Office 
and  dignity  of  a  thane;  seignory  of  a  thane. 
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The  thaneship  of  Glamis  was  the  ancient  inhe- 
ritance of  Macbeth's  family.— Steevens.  Notes  on 
Shakespear. 
Thank,  v.  a.     [A.S.  Randan.'] 

1.  Return  acknowledgments  for  any  favour 
or  kindness. 

For  your  stubborn  answer 
The  king  shall  know  it,  and,  no  doubt,  thank  you. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 
We  are  bound  to  thank  God  always  for  you.— 2 
Thessalonians,  i.  3. 

He  was  so  true  a  father  of  his  country, 
To  thank  me  for  defending  ev'n  his  foes, 
Because  they  were  his  subjects. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  iii.  3. 

2.  Often  used  in  a  contrary,  or  ironical, 
sense. 

Ill  fare  our  ancestor  impure, 
For  this  we  may  thank  Adam. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  7S5. 
"Weigh  the  danger  with  the  doubtful  bliss, 
And  thank  yourself,  if  ought  should  fall  amiss. 

Dryden. 

That  Portugal  hath  yet  no  more  than  a  suspen- 
sion of  arms,  they  may  tliank  themselves,  because 
they  came  so  late  into  the  treaty ;  and,  that  they 
came  so  late,  they  may  thank  the  Whigs,  whose 
false  representations  they  believed. — Swift. 
Thank,  and  Thanks,  s.     [A.S.  ]>  anc,  plural 
]iancas. — Oftener  plural  than  singular ;  at 
present,  perhaps,  exclusively  plural.     The 
extracts,  however,  show  that  the  singular 
form  is  less  uncommon  than  is  generally 
supposed.     They  belong  to  the  previous 
editions,  and  seem  to  have  been  chosen  for 
the  purpose.]     Acknowledgment,  or  ac- 
knowledgments, of  a  favour  received,  or 
kindness  shown ;  feeling,  or  expression  of 
gratitude. 

The  fool  saith,  I  have  no  friends,  I  have  no  thank 
for  all  my  good  deed ;  and  they  that  eat  my  bread 
speak  evil  of  me. — Ecclesiasticus,  xx.  16. 

If  ye  love  them  which  love  you,  what  thank  have 
ye?— Luke,  vi.32. 

He  took  bread  and  gave  thanks  to  God  in  presence 
of  them  all.— Acts,  xxvii.  35. 

Thanks  be  to  God,  which  giveth  us  the  victory. — 
1  Corinthians,  xv.  57. 
The  poorest  service  is  repaid  with  thanks. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 
Some  embrace  suits  which  never  mean  to  deal 
effectually  in  them ;  but  they  will  win  a  thank,  or 
take  a  reward. — Bacon. 

To  remit  the  debt  of  some  few  farthings,  it  were 
small  thank.— Bishop  llall,  Balm  of  Gilead. 

The  tiller  shall  root  up  all  that  burdens  the  soil 
without  thank  to  your  bondage. — Milton,  Reason  of 
Church  Government  urged  against  Prelacy,  b.  i. 

For  this  to  the  infinitely  Good  we  owe 
Immortal  thanks.  Id.,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  77. 

Acknowledgement  paid  for  favour  or  kindness ; 
expression  of  gratitude.  Thanks  is  commonly  used 
of  verbal  acknowledgment ;  gratitude,  of  roal  repay- 
ment. It  is  seldom  used  in  the  singular. — Dr. 
Johnson. 

Thanks,  for  thank-you,  or  thank-ye,  is  a  locu- 
tion introduced,  or  re-introduced,  within 
the  last  twenty  years. 

Happy  be  Theseus,  our  renowned  duke. — 
Thanks,  good  Egeus,  what's  the  news? 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  i.l. 
Thankful,  adj.  [A.S.  Baneful.']  Full  of  grati- 
tude ;  ready  to  acknowledge  good  received. 
A  thankful  remembrance  of  his  death. — Book  of 
Common  Prayer. 

Be  thankful  unto  him,  and  bless  his  name. — 
Psalms,  c.  4. 

In  favour,  to  use  men  with  much  difference  is 
pood ;  for  it  maketh  the  person  preferred  more 
thankful,  and  the  rest  more  officious.  —  Bacon, 
Essays. 

Live,  thpu  great  encourager  of  arts : 
Live  ever  in  our  thankful  hearts. 

Dryden,  Threnodia  Augustalis,  383. 

Thankfully,  adv.  In  a  thankful  manner ; 
with  lively  and  grateful  sense  of  good 
received. 

Here  is  better  than  the  open  air ;  take  it  thank- 
fully.— Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  6. 

If  you  have  lived,  take  thankfully  the  past. 

Dryden. 

Out  of  gold  how  to  draw  as  many  distinct  sub- 
stances as  I  can  separate  from  vitriol,  1  shall  very 
thankfully  learn.— Boyle. 

Thankfulness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Thankful;  gratitude;  lively  sense  or 
ready  acknowledgement  of  good  received. 

He  scarcely  would  give  me  thanks  for  what  I  had 
done,  for  fear  that  thankfulness  might  have  an  in- 
troduction of  reward.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 
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Will  you  give  me  this  maid  your  daughter?— 
As  freely,  son,  as  God  did  give  her  me.— 
Sweet  prince,  you  learn  me  noble  thankfulness. 

Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iv.  1. 

ine  celebration  of  these  holy  mysteries  being 
ended,  retire  with  all  thankfulness  of  heart  for 
having  been  admitted  to  that  heavenly  feast.— 
Jeremy  Taylor. 

Thankfulness  and  submission  make  ua  happy.— 
Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Thankless,  adj. 

1.  Unthankful;  ungrateful;  making  no  ac- 
knowledgement. 

Lest  so  great  good,  as  he  for  her  had  wrought, 
Should  die  unknown,  and  buried  be  in  thankless 
thought.  Spenser. 

That  she  may  feel 

How  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is, 
To  have  a  thankless  child. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  4. 
One  grateful  woman  to  thy  fame  supplies 
What  a  whole  thankless  land  to  his  denies. 

Pope,  Epitaph  intended  for  Mr.  Sowe. 

2.  Not    deserving,   or  not   likely,   to    gain 
thanks. 

The  contracting  and  extending  the  lines  and 
sense  of  others,  if  the  first  authors  might  speak  for 
themselves,  would  appear  a  thankless  office.— Sir  H. 
Wotton. 

Wage  still  their  wars, 

And  bring  home  on  thy  breast  more  thankless  scars. 

^  Crashaw. 

Thanklessly,  adv.    In  a  thankless  manner ; 

unwillingly ;  ungraciously ;  in  a  grudging 

spirit. 

The  will  of  God  may  be  done  thanklessly.— Bishop 
Hall,  Jehu  with  Jehoram.  (Ord  MS.) 

Thanklessness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Thankless;  ingratitude;  failure  to  ac- 
knowledge good  received. 

Not  t'  have  written  then,  seems  little  less 
Than  worst  of  civil  vices,  thanklessness.  Donne. 
Among  his  peculiarities  was  a  certain  ungracious 
humanity  which  rarely  conciliated  his  foes,  which 
often  provoked  his  adherents,  but  in  which  he  dog- 
gedly persisted,  without  troubling  himself  either 
about  the  thanklessness  of  those  whom  he  had  saved 
from  destruction,  or  about  the  rage  of  those  whom 
he  had  disappointed  of  their  revenge.— Macaulay, 
History  of  England,  ch.  xiv. 

Thankoffering.  s.  Offering  paid  in  acknow- 
ledgement of  mercy. 

_  A  thousand  tliankojferings  are  due  to  that  Pro- 
vidence which  has  delivered  our  nation  from  these 
absurd  iniquities. — Watts. 

Thanksgive.  v.  a.  [etymologically,  for  rea- 
sons given,  p.  cxiv.,  a  rare  word.]  Cele- 
brate ;  distinguish  by  solemn  rites. ; 

To  thanksgive  or  blesse  a  thing  in  way  to  a  sacred 
use,  he  took  to  be  an  offering  of  it  unto  God.— Mede, 
Diatribe,  p.  55. 
Thanksgiver.  *.     One  who  gives  thanks. 

We  find  our  never-to-be-forgotten  example,  the 
devout  thanksgiver,    David,  continually  declaring 
the  great  price  he  set  upon  the  divine  favours.— 
Barrow,  Sermon  on  tlie  Duty  of  Thanksgiving. 
Thanksgiving:,  s.     Celebration  of  mercy. 

These  sacred  hymns  Christianity  hath  peculiar  to 
itself,  the  other  being  songs  too  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving, wherewith  as  we  did  serve  God  so  the  Jews 
likewise.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Of  old  there  were  songs  of  praise  and  thanksgiving 
unto  God.—Nehemiah,  xii.  46. 

We  should  acknowledge  our  obligations  to  God  for 
the  many  favours  we  receive,  by  continual  praises 
and  thanksgivings. — Archbishop  Tillotson. 

The  common  practice  of  all  Christian  churches 
and  states  in  appointing  and  keeping  days  of  publick 
thanksgiving and  humiliation,  is  argument  sutlicicnt 
to  prove,  that  in  the  common  sense  of  Christians  it 
is  not  forbidden  in  Scripture. — Ntlson. 

In  some  churches  the  English  Liturgy  was  used. 
In  others,  the  ministers  selected  from  that  Liturgy 
such  prayers  and  thanksgivings  as  wore  likely  to  be 
least  offensive  to  the  people. — Macaulay,  History  of 
England,  ch.  ii. 

Thankworthy,  adj.  Deserving  gratitude  ; 
meritorious. 

This  is  thankworthy,  if  a  man  endure  grief.— 
1  Peter,  ii.  19. 

If  love  be  compell'd,  and  cannot  chuse, 
How  can  it  grateful  or  thankworthy  prove  ? 

Sir  J.  Davies. 

Tbarm.  s.  [see  Thrum.]  Intestines  twisted 
for  several  uses. 

That.  pron.  [Part  of  what  has  to  be  stated 
concerning  this  word  is  anticipated  in  the 
notice  of  It,  and  part  anticipates  what 
would  otherwise  be  repeated  under  What. 
The  main  part,  however,  is  that  the  final  t 
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is  the  same  in  the  three  words  ;  and,  also, 
that  it  is  tlie  same  as  the  d  in  the  Latin  iV/, 
as  in  the  it  =  he,  ea  =  she,  and  irf-  it,  in  the 
Latin  grammars.  It  is  also  the  same  as 
the  Latin  d  in  quod,  in  qui,  qua,  quod.  In 
other  words  it  is  no  part  of  the  root,  but  a 
sign  of  the  neuter  gender.  This  is  all  that 
we  have  in  English.  But  in  the  Norse 
and  German  languages  it  is  common.  The 
indefinite  article  in  Danish  is  en  for  the 
masculine  or  feminine  (i.e  the  common) 
gender,  ett  for  the  neuter.  In  the  same 
language  also  the  difference  between  the 
neuter  and  common  gender  (masculine  and 
feminine)  is  expressed  by  the  like  addition 
of  t  ;  the  masculine  or  feminine  for  beauti- 
ful, fair,  fine,  &c.,  being  shjon,  the  neuter 
being  shjont,  and  so  on,  throughout  the 
whole  range  of  adjectives.  And  so  on, 
also,  allowing  for  the  difference  during 
the  older  stages  of  the  language  (when  the 
masculine  and  feminine  were  different), 
through  all  the  stages  of  the  Norse 
tongues  —  Swedish,  Norwegian,  Feroic,  and 
Icelandic.  In  Modern  German  the  sign 
of  the  neuter  is  *  —  masculine  schd'n,  neuter 
schones  ;  but  that  this  *  is  fundamentally 
t,  is  shown  by  the  older  forms  in  z,  a 
sign  representing  ts,  or  something  closely 
akin  to  it.  Meanwhile  the  common  Latin 
and  Greek  sign  of  the  neuter,  m  (bonus, 
bona,  bonum),  is  utterly  unknown.  Mean- 
while also,  the  t,  as  the  inflexion  for  the 
German  tongues,  is  found  only  among  the 
prpnouns  in  Latin  and  Greek.  A  safe 
generalization  has  been  founded  on  this; 
viz.  that  whereas  originally  there  were  two 
neuter  inflexions,  one  for  the  adjective  and 
one  for  the  pronoun,  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages  have  adopted  the  adjectival  one 
for  both  the  pronoun  and  the  adjective 
(retaining  the  other  only  as  a  fragment), 
the  German  languages  have  reversed  the 
process,  and  (omitting  the  adjectival  in- 
flexion altogether)  have  not  only  retained 
the  pronominal  sign,  but  extended  it  to 
the  adjectives. 

In  English,  however,  where  the  adjec- 
tives are  absolutely  indeclinable,  the  neuter 
in  t  is  limited  to  the  three  pronouns  already 
named.  And  the  relations  are  curious  ;  of 
the  three,  it  is  the  only  one  which  gives  us 
the  three  genders,  but  these  are  disguised. 
For  He,  she,  it,  the  Anglo-Saxon  was  //«, 
heo,  hit.  Of  these,  heo  in  the  current 
English  is  lost,  and  hit  has  dropped  its 
initial  A. 

With  the  Relative,  who  serves  for  both 
the  masculine  and  feminine  ;  what  being 
neuter.  But  n-hut  is  superseded  to  a  great 
extent  by  which. 

In  the  word  before  us  the  Anglo-Saxon 
grammars  give  us,  masculine  se,  feminine 
seo  (sio),  neuter  \>cet.  Of  these,  teo  is  the 
English  she  ;  the  grammar,  for  the  third 
personal  pronoun  running  he,  the,  it, 
plural  they;  that  being  treated  as  a  de- 
monstrative pronoun  rather  than  as  a 
personal  one.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see 
what  this  implies.  It  implies  that  certain 
inflections  were  defective  rather  than  ir- 
regular. Se,  seo,  ]>aet,  suggests  an  original 
J>e,  bco,  )>«{.  For  this  see  The. 

At  present  it  is  enough  to  repeat  the 
statement  that  the  -t  in  t/ia-t  is  no  part  of 
the  original  word,  but  a  sign  of  the  neuter 
gender  ;  that  it  implies  a  regular  mascu- 
line and  feminine;  but  that  at  present  it 
is  defective  in  this  respect,  that  iii  Auglo- 
llbl 
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Saxon  it  made  good  this  defect  by  drawing 
upon  other  roots,  and  that  in  so  doing  it 
was  a  personal  rather  than  a  demonstrative 
pronoun.] 

1.  Not  this,  but  the  other. 

He  wins  me  by  that  means  I  told  you. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  1. 
Octavia,  not  only  that, 

That  were  excusable,  that  and  thousands  more 
Of  semblable  import;  but  he  hath  waged 
New  wars  against  Pompey. 

Id.,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  111. 4. 

2.  Which  ;  relating  to  an  antecedent  tiling. 

You'll  rue  the  time 
That  clogs  me  with  this  answer. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  6. 
Nothing  they  but  dust  can  show, 
Or  bones  that  hasten  to  be  so.  Sowley. 

When  there  is  no  such  evident  certainty  as  to  take 
away  all  kind  of  doubting;  in  such  cases,  a  judge- 
ment that  is  equal  and  impartial  must  incline  to  the 
irreater  probabilities.— Bishop  WUkins. 

3.  Who ;  relating  to  an  antecedent  person. 

It  is  thou,  O  king,  that  art  become  strong.— 
Daniel,  iv.  22. 

Ye  that  are  of  the  fountain  of  Israel.— Psalms, 
Ixviii.  26,  margin. 

You  are  a  person  that  very  eminently  distinguish 
yourself.— Addison,  Guardian,  no.  160. 

Saints  that  taught  and  led  the  way  to  heav'n. 

Tickell. 

4.  It  sometimes  serves  to  save  the  repetition 
of  a  word  or  words  foregoing. 

I'll  know  your  business,  Harry,  that  I  will. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  ii.  3. 

They  said,  What  is  tltat  to  us  ?  see  thou  to  that.— 
Matthew,  xxvii.  4. 

Ye  do  wrong  and  defraud,  and  that  your  brethren. 
—1  Corinthians,  vi.  8. 

Yet  for  all  that,  when  they  be  in  the  land  of  their 
enemies  I  will  not  cast  them  away.— Leviticus,  xxvi. 

Mb 

We  must  direct  our  prayers  to  right  ends ;  and 
that  either  in  respect  of  the  prayer  itself,  or  the 
things  we  pray  for.— Dr.  H.  More,  Whole  Duty  of 
M  m. 

They  weep,  as  if  they  meant 
That  way  at  least  proud  Nabas  to  prevent.   Cowley. 

This  runick  subject  will  occur  upon  that  of  poetry. 
Sir  W.  Temple. 

What  is  inviting  in  this  sort  of  poetry  proceeds 
not  so  much  from  the  idea  of  a  country  life  itself,  as 
from  that  of  its  tranquillity.— Pope. 

5.  Opposed  to  this,  as  the  other  to  one. 

This  is  not  fair ;  nor  profitable  that ; 
Nor  t*  other  question  proper  for  debate. 

Dryden,  Translation  ofPersius,  iv.  19. 

6.  When  this  and  that  relate  to  foregoing 
words,  this  is  referred  like  hie  or  ceci  to 
the  latter,  and  that  like  ille  or  cela  to  the 
former. — So  stands  the  notice  in  the  pre- 
vious editions.     It  is  doubtful,  however, 
whether  the  rule  is  founded  on  a  principle 
broad  enough  to  make  it  general.     The 
editor  believes  it  to  be  artificial ;  founded 
upon  the  mere  enumeration  of  certain  in- 
stances, and    contravening,    rather   than 
resting  upon,  any  law  of  thought.    That  it 
would  be  useful,  as  an  artificial  rule  in 
composition,  if  it  could  be  enforced,  is  not 
denied.    What  this  denotes  is  the  nearest, 
what  that  denotes  is  the  most  distant  of 
two  objects  :  and  the  way  to  ascertain  the 
ordinary  mode  of  thinking  in  this  matter 
is  to  divest  the  antecedents  of  any  meaning 
by  which  the  connection  of  each  with  its 
proper  pronoun  is  indicated,  and  then  ask 
what  the  mere  fact  of  relative  position 
gives  us.    Thus,  to  one  who  has  never 
heard  of  the  rule  before  us,  but  who  trusts 
his  common  sense  only  as  to  what  is  con- 
veyed by  such  a  pair  of  propositions  as  '  A 
is  good,  but  B  is  better ;  for  this  is  sweet, 
while  that  is  both  sweet  and  wholesome.' 
Which  is  A,  and  which  is  B  ?    It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  first  step  in  such  an  in- 
quiry is  to  substitute  for  this  and  that  their 
nearest  equivalents,  viz.  the  one  and  the 
other.    Surely,  it  would  strike  no  one  to 
say  that  the  one  was  denoted  by  the  last, 
and  that  the  other  was  denoted  by  theirs* 
of  the  symbols.   Rather  the  contrary  ;  this 
and  that,  the  one  and  the  other,  are  little 
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more  than  first  and  second.  It  may  be 
held,  however,  that  notwithstanding  this, 
when  we  use  the  combination  A,  B,  this 
and  that,  that  it  is  the  last  of  the  first  two 
terms  which  is  nearest  to  us  when  we  at- 
tach to  them  a  third  and  a  fourth  (i.e.  a 
second  pair).  It  is  difficult  to  say  how 
others  think.  The  editor  can  only  say 
that  he  has  no  doubts  as  to  how  he  thinks 
himself;  to  him  the  nearer  of  the  two 
terms  is  the  one  which  presented  itself  as 
this ;  the  more  distant  one,  the  one  that 
followed  as  that. 

In  this  scale  gold,  in  t'  other  fame  does  lie, 
The  weight  of  that  mounts  this  so  high.         Cowley. 
The  chief  point  of  syntax  connected  with  the  pure 
demonstrative  is  one  that  is  suggested  by  the  fol- 
lowing well-known  quotation  :— 
'  Quocunque  aspicfas  nihil  est  nisi  pontus  et  aer ; 

Nubibus  hie  tumidus,  fluctubus  ille  minax. 
Here  hie  refers  to  ...  air ;  whilst  ille  . . .  refers  to 
. . .  sea.  On  the  strength  of  this  example,  combined 
with  others,  it  is  laid  down  as  a  rule  in  Latin  that 
this  refers  to  the  last,  and  that  to  the  first  antece- 
dent. What  is  the  rule  in  English  ?  Suppose  we 
say  '  John's  is  a  good  sword,  and  so  is  Charles  s ; 
this  cut  through  a  thick  rope ;  that  cut  through  an 
iron  rod.'  In  determining  to  which  of  the  two 
swords  the  respective  demonstratives  refer,  :the 
meaning  will  not  help  us  at  all;  so  that  our  only 
recourse  is  to  the  rules  of  grammar ;  and  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  present  writer  that  the  rules  of 
grammar  will  help  us  just  as  little.  The  Latin  rule 
is  adopted  by  scholars,  but  still  it  is  a  Latin  rule 
rather  than  an  English  one.  It  is,  probably,  a  ques- 
tion which  no  authority  can  settle;  and  all  that 
grammar  can  tell  us  is,  that  this  refers  to  the  name 
of  the  idea  which  is  logically  the  most  close  at 
hand,  and  that  to  the  idea  which  is  logically  the 
most  distant.  What  constitutes  nearness  or  dis- 
tance of  ideas— in  other  words,  what  determines 
their  sequence — is  another  question.— Dr.  E.  G. 
Latham,  English  Language,  §  648 :  1862. 

7.  Such  as. 

By  religion  is  meant  a  living  up  to  those  princi- 
ples, that  is,  to  act  conformably  to  our  best  reason, 
and  to  live  as  becomes  those  who  believe  a  God  and 
a  future  state.— Archbislwp  Tillotson. 

8.  That  which ;  what. 

Sir,  I  think  the  meat  wants  that  I  have. — 
What's  that  1— Basting. 

Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  ii.  2. 

9.  The  thing. 

This  is  the  law  of  the  Nazarite  who  hath  vowed 
. . .  beside  that  that  his  hand  shall  get. — Numbers, 
vi.  21. 

He  made  that  art  which  was  a  rage.  Cowley. 

10.  The  thing  which  was  then. 

Secure  proud  Nabas  slept, 

And  dreamt,  vain  man,  of  that  day's  barbarous  sport. 

Cowley. 

11.  By  way  of  eminence. 

This  is  that  Jonathan,  the  joy  and  grace, 
That  Jonathan  in  whom  does  mixt  remain 
All  that  fond  mothers  wish.  Cowley. 

Hence  love  himself,  that  tyrant  of  my  days.      Id. 

In  that.    Because ;  inasmuch  as. 

Things  are  preached  not  in  that  they  are  taught, 
but  in  that  they  are  published. — Hooker,  Ecclesias- 
tical Polity. 

That.  conj. 

1.  Because  ;  in  that. 

It  is  not  that  I  love  you  less 

Than  when  before  your  feet  I  lay : 
But  to  prevent  the  sad  increase 
Of  hopeless  love,  I  keep  away.  Waller. 

Forgive  me  that  I  thus  your  patience  wrong. 

Cowley. 
'2.  Noting  a  consequence. 

That  he  should  dare  to  do  me  this  disgrace, 
Is  fool  or  coward  writ  upon  my  face  ? 

Dryden,  Conquest  of  Granada,  Part  I.  iii.  1. 

The  custom  and  familiarity  of  these  tongues  do 

sometimes  so  far  influence  the  expressions  in  these 

epistles,  that  one  may  observe  the  force  of  the 

Hebrew  conjugations. — Locke. 

3.  Noting  indication. 

We  answered  that  we  held  it  so  agreeable,  as  we 
both  forgot  dangers  past  and  fears  to  come,  that  we 
thought  an  hour  spent  with  him  was  worth  years  of 
our  former  life.— Bacon,  New  Atlantis. 

In  the  midst  of  this  darkness  they  saw  so  much 
light,  as  to  believe  that  when  they  died  they  went 
immediately  to  the  stars.— Heylin. 

I  have  shewed  before,  that  a  meer  possibility  to 
the  contrary,  can  by  no  means  hinder  a  thing  from 
being  highly  credible.— Bishop  Wilkins. 

4.  Noting  a  final  end. 

Treat  it  kindly,  that  it  may 
Wish  at  least  with  us  to  stay.  Cowley. 
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Thatch,  s.  [A.S.  face.]  Straw  laid  upon 
the  top  of  a  house  to  keep  out  the  weather. 

Hard  by  a  stye,  beneath  a  roof  of  thatch, 
Dwelt  Obloquy,  who  in  her  early  days 
Baskets  of  fish  at  Billingsgate  did  watch,  _ 
Cod  whiting,  oyster,  rnackrel,  sprat,  or  plaise. 

Pope,  Imitation  of  Spenser. 
A  plough-boy,  who  has  never  seen  anything  but 
thatched  houses,  naturally  imagines   that    thatch 
belongs  to  the  very  nature  of  a  house.—  Watts. 

Then  came  rosy  Health  from  her  cottage  of  thatch, 
Where  never  physician  had  lifted  the  latch. 

Smart. 

Even  in  Italy,  where  from  the  size  of  her  cities, 
and  social  refinements  of  her  inhabitants,  greater 
elegance  and  splendour  in  building  were  justly  to 
be  expected,  the  domestic  architecture  of  the  middle 
ages  did  not  attain   any  perfection.     In    several 
towns,  the  houses  were  covered  with  thatch,  and 
suffered    consequently    from   destructive   fires.  — 
Hallam,  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  pt.  v.  ch.  ix. 
With  blackest  moss  the  flower  plots 
Were  thickly  crusted,  one  and  all ; 
The  rusted  nails  fell  from  the  knots 

That  held  the  pear  to  the  garden-wall, 
The  broken  sheds  look'd  sad  and  strange. 

Unlifted  was  the  clinking  latch ; 

Weeded  and  worn  the  ancient  thatch 

Upon  the  lonely  moated  grange. 

Tennyson,  Mariana. 

Thatch,  v.  a.  [A.S.  J>accm«.]  Cover  as 
with  straw. 

Make  false  hair,  and  thatch 
Your  poor  thin  roofs  with  burthens  of  the  dead. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 
Moss  groweth  chiefly  upon  ridges  of  houses  tiled 
or  thatched.  —  Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental 
History. 

Thence  to  the  steep  Tarpeian  rock  he  leads, 
Now  Jroof 'd  with  gold,  then  thatch'd  with  homely 
reeds. 

Dry  den,  Translation  oftlie  JEneid,  viii.  457. 
Sonnets  or  elegies  to  Chloris 
Might  raise  a  house  above  two  stories : 
A  lyrick  ode  would  slate,  a  catch 
Would  tile,  an  epigram  would  thatch.  Swift. 

Thatched-head.  s.  Name  of  derision  for 
any  one  with  a  rough  head  :  (applied  in  the 
sixteenth  century  to  an  Irishman). 

Ere  you  go,  sirrah  thatched-head,  would'st  not 

thou 
Be  whipped  and  think  it  justice? 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  The  Coxcomb. 
Thatcher.  s.  One  who,  that  which,  thatches ; 
one  whose  trade  is  to  cover  houses  with 
straw. 

You  merit  new  employments  daily; 
Our  thatcher,  ditcher,  gard'ner,  baily.  Swift. 

Ash  is  universal  timber;  it  serves  the  soldier, 
seaman,  carpenter,  thatcher,  and  husbandman. — 
Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Thaumatrope.  s.  [Gr.  Bavfta^-arog  =  wonder 
+  rpsTTu  =  I  turn ;  rpotroc,  =  turning,  turn, 
manner.]  See  extract. 

Thaumatrope  [is]  the  name' given  by  Dr.  Paris  to 
an  optical  toy,  the  principle  of  which  depends  on 
the  persistence  of  vision.  A  circle  is  cut  out  of  a 
piece  of  card,  to  opposite  edges  of  which  two  silk 
strings  are  fixed,  by  twisting  which  between  the 
finger  and  thumb  of  each  hand  the  disc  is  turned 
round  with  considerable  yelocity.  On  one  side  of 
the  disc  is  drawn  any  object,  as  a  chariot ;  on  the 
other  side,  the  charioteer  in  the  attitude  of  driving ; 
so  that  when  the  card  is  twirled  round,  we  see  the 
charioteer  driving  the  chariot ;  or,  in  consequence 
of  the  duration  of  the  impressions  of  light  on  the 
retina,  we  see  at  once  what  is  drawn  on  both  sides 
of  the  card. — Sir  I),  Brewster,  On  Optics. 

The  means  by  which  this  illusion  is  produced  has 
been  called  the  thaumatrope,  from  two  Greek  words 
meaning  '  wonder '  and  '  turn.'  It  is  difficult  to 
trace  the  history  of  this  discovery ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  it  has  been  the  result  of  a  very  old,  simple,  and 
well-known  experiment. . . .  The  thaumatrope  is  ca- 
pable of  showing  that  binocular  vision  can  detect  to 
a  degree  hardly  conceivable  the  most  minute  differ- 
ence in  the  distances  of  objects,  such  as  the  dis- 
tance between  the  planes  of  the  two  surfaces  of  a 
card,  which  distance  is  nothing  more  than  the  thick- 
ness of  the  card.— A .  Claudet,  On  Binocular  Vision, 
in  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  April  11 :  1867. 
Thaumaturgic.  adj.  .Relating  to,  connected 
with,  Thaumaturgy. 

The  foreign  quack  of  quacks  with  all  his  thauma- 
turgic  hemp-silks,  lottery-numbers,  beauty-waters, 
seductions,  phosphorous  boxes,  and  wines  of  Egypt, 
is  seen  matched,  and  nigh  throttled,  by  the  natural 
unassisted  cunning  of  English  attoruies.— Carlyle, 
Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays,  Count  Cagli- 
ostro. 
Thaumaturgrical.  adj.  Thaumaturgic. 

Indian  pictures  made  of  feathers,  China  works, 
frames,  thaumaturgical  motions,  exotick  toys. — 
Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy ,  p.  275. 
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Thaumaturgrist.   s.     One  who  affects  thau- 

maturgy ;  wonder-worker. 
Thaumaturgy.     s.     [Gr.    Savfin,    en{,uarof  = 
wonder  +  ipyov  =  work.]     Working  of  won- 
ders;  wonder-working;   the  English  and 
Greek  translating  one  another. 

This  art,  with  others  of  the  experimental  kind 
the  philosophers  of  those  times  were  fond  of  adant- 
ing  to  the  purposes  of  thaumaturgy.—T.  Warton 
History  of  English  Poetry,  i.  408. 

But  in  those  despotic  countries  the  police  is  so 
arbitrary !  Oagliostro's  thaumaturgy  must  be  over- 
hauled by  the  Empress's  physician  (Mouncey,  a 
hard  Annandale  Scot) ;  is  found  naught  .  .  .the 
result  is,  that  he  must  leave  Petersburg  in  a  given 
brief  term  of  hours.— Carlyle,  Critical  and  Miscel- 
laneous Essays,  Count  Cagliostro. 
Thaw.  v.  n.  [A.S.  \awan.~} 

1.  Grow  liquid  after  congelation  ;  melt. 

When  thy  melted  maid 
His  letter  at  thy  pillow  hath  laid : 
If  thou  begin'st  to  thaw  for  this, 
Make  my  name  step  in.  Donne. 

It  on  firm  land 

Thaws  not,  but  gathers  heap,  and  ruin  seems 
Of  ancient  pile ;  all  else  deep  snow  and  ice. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  589. 

Having  let  that  ice  thaw  of  itself,  and  frozen  the 
liquor  a  second  time,  we  could  not  discern  any 
thing.— Boyle. 

2.  Remit  the  cold  which  had  caused  frost. 
Thaw.  v.  a.     Melt  what  was  congealed. 

Bring  me  the  fairest  creature  northward  born 
Where  Phosbus'  fire  scarce  thaws  the  icicles. 

Sliakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  1. 
Think  not  that  Caesar  bears  such  rebel  blood, 
That  will  be  thaw'd  from  the  true  quality 
With  that  which  melteth  fools. 

Id.,  Julius  Ccesar,  iii.  1. 
My  love  is  thaw'd, 

Which,  like  a  waxen  image  'gainst  a  fire, 
Bears  no  impression  of  the  thing  it  was. 

Id.,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  4. 

She  can  unlock 
The  clasping  charm,  and  thaw  the  numbing  spell. 

Milton,  Comus,  852. 
Burnish  d  steel,  that  cast  a  glare 
From  far,  and  seem'd  to  tliaw  the  freezing  air. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  546. 
Her  icy  heart  is  thaw'd.  Granville. 

Thaw.  s. 

1.  Liquefaction  of  anything  congealed. 

A  man  of  my  kidney,  that  am  as  subject  to  heat  as 
butter;  a  man  of  continual  dissolution  and  thaw. — 
Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iii.  5. 

Hardens  his  stubborn  heart,  but  still  as  ice 
More  hardeu'd  after  thaw. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  193. 

2.  Warmth  such  as  liquefies  congelation. 

I  was  the  prince's  jester,  and  duller  than  a  great 

thaw.— Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  ii.  1. 
That  cold  country  where  discourse  doth  freeze  in 

the  air  all  winter,  and  may  be  heard  in  the  next 

summer,    or  at  a  great  thaw.  —  JJishop    Wilkins 

Mathematical  Magick. 
When  sharp  frosts  had  long  constraint  the  earth, 

A  kindly  thaw  unlocks  it  with  cold  rain, 

First  the  tender  blade  peeps.  Dryden. 

Thawing:,  part.  adj.    Dissolving,  melting,  as 
in  a  thaw. 

O  Solitude  !  romantick  maid, 

Whether  by  nodding  towers  you  tread. 

Or  climb  the  Andes'  clifted  side, 

Or  by  the  Nile's  coy  source  abide, 

Or,  starting  from  your  half-year's  sleep, 

From  Heela  view  the  thawing  deep; — 

Thee,  fond  nymph  !  again  I  woo, 

And  again  thy  steps  pursue.  Grainger. 

The.  art.  [At  present  this  word  is  wholly  un- 
inflected,  being  the  same  for  all  cases,  gen- 
ders, and  numbers.  Originally,  however,  it 
belonged  to  the  personal  pronouns,  and  was 
as  thoroughly  declined  as  the  Latin  hie,  /HZC, 
/we,  or  gui,  qua,  quod.  Moreover,  the  re- 
mains of  this  declension  still  exist;  though 
with  a  difference  of  import,  and,  as  different 
parts  of  speech.  As  for  the  itself,  it  must  be 
sought  for  in  the  Frisian,  rather  than  in  the 
ordinary  Anglo-Saxon ;  for  in  this  latter 
language  the  masculine  and  feminine  forms 
of  the  nominative  singular  of  the  definite 
article  were  not  ]>i,  (or  ]>e)  fzo,  (}>eo)  but 
se,  seo.  The  same  was  the  case  in  the 
Icelandic,  or  Old  Norse,  where  the  forms 
were  M.  su  ;  F.  AM  ;  the  neuter  in  both  lan- 
guages being  ]>cet.  See  That.  Se,  or  the 
masculine  form,  no  longer  exists  as  such. 
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The  feminine,   seo,  however,  is  word  for 
word    the  modern  she  ;   its  import  being 
slightly  changed,  just  as  in  Latin  hose  might 
supersede  ilia.    The  neuter  nominativefas 
aforesaid,  was  ]>a,t  =  that.    For  the  posses- 
sive   or  genitive,   masculine  and  neuter 
the  form  was  ]>ces,  the  s  being  the  ordinary 
termination  for  this  case.     It  no  longer 
exists.     For  the  genitive,  as  also,  for  the 
dative  feminine,  the  word  was  ]>cere.    Let 
a  substantive  denoting  place  or  direction, 
and  also  of  the  feminine  gender,  be  sup- 
posed to  have  combined  with  it,  and  to 
have,  subsequently,  become  obsolete  (or,  if 
not  this,  to  have  understood  from  the  first), 
and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  present  word 
there,  originally  the  dative  feminine  of  a 
pronoun,  is  now  an  indeclinable  adverb. 
The  dative  for  the  masculine  and  neuter, 
was  paw;    no  longer  existent.     The  ac- 
cusative for  the  neuter,  according  to  the 
very  general  rule  that  that  gender  has  its 
nominative  and  accusative  alike,  was  ]>CB(; 
the  feminine  accusative  ]>d.    The  mascu- 
line was  pome,  or  ]>one.    Substitute  for  the 
feminine  noun  denoting  place,  a  masculine 
noun  denoting  time,  and  the  history  of  the 
two  existing  adverbs  is  the  same.    Lastly, 
there  was  in  Anglo-Saxon  the  form  ]>y—  a 
form  sometimes  called  ablative,  sometimes 
instrumental.      Its    commonest  combina- 
tion, however,  was  with  an  adjective  or 
pronoun  in  the  comparative  degree  ;  as,  ]>y 
md  =  the  more  ;  ]>y  Icesse  =  the  less.    Out  of 
this  has  grown  the  the  in  such  combina- 
tions as  'the  sooner  the  better,'  '•the  more 
the  merrier;'  combinations  like  the  Latin 
'  eo  majus,'  '  eo  minus,'  &c.  ;  the  full  im- 
port being  '  by  that  much,'  '  by  so  much.' 
1.  In  Grammar.     The  definite  article;    the 
article  noting  a  particular  thing. 

Tour  son  has  paid  a  soldier's  debt  ; 
He  only  lived  but  till  he  was  a  man, 
Tlie  which  no  sooner  had  his  prowess  con  firm  'd, 
In  the  unshrinking  station  where  he  fought, 
But  like  a  man  he  died.     Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  7. 

He  put  him  in  mind  of  the  long  pretence  he  had 
to  be  groom  of  the  bed-chamber,  for  the  which  he 
could  not  chuse  but  say,  that  he  had  the  queen's 
promise.—  Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand 
Rebellion. 

Unhappy  slave,  and  pupil  to  a  bell, 
Unhappy  till  the  last,  the  kind  releasing  knell. 

Cowley 

The  fair  example  of  the  heav'nly  lark, 
Thy  fellow  poet,  Cowley,  mark  ; 
Above  the  stars  let  thy  bold  musick  sound, 
Thy  humble  nest  build  on  the  ground  Id 

The  fruit 

Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  1. 

Night  shades  the  groves,  and  all  in  silence  lie, 
All  but  the  mournful  Philomel  and  I. 

Pope,  Sappho  to  Phaon. 

With  the  -e  cut  off  before  a  vowel. 

Who  had  th'  especial  engines  been  to  rear 
His  fortunes  up  into  the  state  they  were.       Daniel. 
Th'  adorning  thee  with  so  much  art 

Is  but  a  barb'rous  skill, 
'Tis  like  the  pois'ning  of  a  dart, 

Too  apt  before  to  kill.  Cowley. 

Sometimes  -he  is  cut  off. 

In  this  scale  gold,  in  t'  other  fame  does  lie. 

Cowley. 

In  the  following  manner  the  is  used  accord- 
ing to  the  French  idiom. 

As  all  the  considerable  governments  among  the 
Alps  are  commonwealths,  so  it  is  a  constitution  the 
most  adapted  of  any  to  the  poverty  of  these  coun- 
tries.— Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 
The.  adv.  [from  \>y.  —  see  under  The,  art.] 
In  proportion  as  ;   to  the  extent  ;  by  that 
much  ;  by  so  much. 

The  longer  sin  hath  kept  possession  of  the  heart, 
the  harder  it  will  be  to  drive  it  out.—  Whole  Duty  of 
Man. 

Theatral.  adj.    [Fr.  ;  Lat.  theatralis.~\     Be- 
longing to  a  theatre.     Rare. 

In  theatral  actions  he  personates  Herod  in  his 
majesty.—  Commentary  on  Chaucer,  p.  23:  1605. 
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Theatre.    ,.      [Fr. ;    Lat.    thentrum ;    Gr. 
lat'T'       0/lai"  l  8ee»    view»    contem- 

1.  Place  in  which  shows  are  exhibited  ;  plav- 
house.  v  J 

This  wide  and  universal  theatre 
1  rwcnts  more  woful 
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2.  I  lace  rising  by  steps  or  gradations  like  a 
theatre. 

_  Overhead  upgrew 

Insuperable  height  of  loftiest  shade. 

Cedar,  and  pine,  and  fir,  and  branching  palm, 

A  sylvan  scene ;  and  as  the  ranks  aacendV 

bhade  above  shade,  a  woody  theatre 

Of  stateliest  view.       Hilton,  Paradise  Lost  iv  14L 

In  the  midst  of  this  fair  valley  stood 
A  native  theatre,  which  rising  slow, 
By  just  degrees  o'erlook'd  the  ground  below 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Eaeid,  T.  376. 

Theatric,   adj.      Suiting,   pertaining  to,  a 
theatre. 

Load  some  vain  church  with  old  theatrick  state 
Turn  arcs  of  triumph  to  a  garden  gate7 

.    Pope,  Moral  Essays,  ir.  2». 
m.      ,  Scorning  there 

The  glassy  penthouse  of  ignoble  form. 
High  on  Ionic  shafts  he  bad  it  tower 
A  proud  rotunda;  to  its  sides  conjoin'd 
Two  broad  piazzas  in  theatric  curve 
Ending  in  equal  porticos  sublime     ' 

Mason,  The  English  Garden,  b.  iv.  p  J25. 
Theatrical,  adj.    Theatric. 

Theatrical !  forms  stickle  hard  for  the  prize  of  re- 
fc;  •tt^™"**""  *  «?adePthe  maX 


Theatricals,  (plural.)  *.  Apparatus  con- 
nected with  the  theatre :  (commonly  pre- 
ceded by  private,  when  it  denotes  the  whole 
dramatic  representation,  i.e.  the  acting  as 
well  as  the  properties). 

Such  are  the  writers  who,  enjoying  all  the  plea- 
sures  without  the  pains  of  composition,  have  often 
apologised  for  their  repeated  productions  by  de- 
claring that  they  write  only  for  their  own  amuse- 
ment ;  but  such  private  theatricals  should  not  be 
brought  on  the  public  stage.—/.  Disraeli,  Curiosities 
of  Literature. 

Theatrically,  adv.  In  a  theatrical  manner ; 
in  a  manner  suiting  the  stage. 

Dauntless  her  look,  her  gesture  proud. 
Her  voice  theatrically  loud. 

Pope,  Imitation  of  the  Earl  of  Dorset. 

Theave.'  *.  [  ?  ]  Ewe  or  sheep  of  three 
years  old. 

Seaventy  fower  barren  sheepe,  ewes,  and  t  heaves. 
—3ISS.  Inventory  :  1658.    (Nares  by  H.  and  \V.) 
Thee.  v.  n.     [A.S.  bean.]     Thrive.     Obso- 
lete. 

But  you,  fair  sir,  whose  pageant  next  ensues, 
»  ell  mote  ye  thee,  as  well  can  wish  your  thought. 

Siyenser,  Faerie  Queen,  ii.  1,  33. 
Thys  liketh  me  well,  so  rnought  1  «£» 


Pye  on  him,  wretch, 
An  evil  raought  he  thee  for  it.  our  Lord  I  beseech. 

Gammer  Gorton's  \eedle. 
Learn  you  that  will  the? 
This  lessun  of  me.        T*sser,  Five  Hundred  Points 

of  Good  Husbandry. 
Theft.  *.      [A.S.  }>£/?«.] 
1.  Act  of  stealing. 

lie  should  make  full  restitution ;  if  he  have 
nothing,  then  he  shall  be  sold  for  his  theft.— Exo- 
dus, xxii.  3. 

Theft  is  an  unlawful  felonious  taking  awav  of  an- 
other man's  goods  against  the  owner's  knowledge  or 
will.— Cotcell. 

His  thefts  were  too  open,  his  niching  was  like  an 
unskilful  singer,  lie  kept  not  time.— Shatetpear 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  i.  &. 

their  nurse  Euriphile, 
Whom  for  the  theft  I  wedded,  stole  these  children. 

/•/..  Ci/mbeluie,  T.  5. 

Deceit  in  trade,  a  secret  theft:  extortion,  an  im- 
pudent theft.— Holiday. 

2.  Thing  stolen. 

If  the  theft  be  certainly  found  in  his  hand  alive 
whether  it  be  ox,  or  ass,  or  sheep,  he  (hall  lurtQM 
double. — Exodus,  xxii.  4. 

Theine.  *.     [tea.']     See  extract. 

Theine  [is]  a  crystalline  principle  peculiar  to  fcft 
and  Coffee  and  a  few  other  vegetable  substance*     It 
is  identical  with  caffeine,  has  a  slightly  bitter  taste 
and  is  sparingly  soluble  in  coldwaU;raud  in  alcohol' 
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It  melts  at  454°  C.,  and  sublimes  at  a  higher  tempe- 
rature.    Caffeine,  or  theine,  is  a  very  feeble  base, 
forming  crystallisable  salts  with  sulphuric  and  hy- 
drochloric acids.— Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Their,  pron.     Of  them :  (the  pronoun  pos- 
sessive, from  they). 

The  round  world  should  have  shook 
Lions  into  civil  streets,  and  citizens  into  their  dens. 
Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  1. 
For  the  Italians,  Dante  had  begun  to  file  their 
language  in  verse  before  Boccace,  who  likewise  re- 
ceived no  little  help  from  his  master  Petrarch ;  but 
the  reformation  of  their  prose  was  wholly  owing  to 
Boccace.— Dryden. 

Theirs.  Form  derived  from  their  (like  Its 
from  It),  used  when  anything  comes  in 
construction  between  the  possessive  and 
substantive.  See  under  My. 

Prayer  we  always  have  in  our  power  to  bestow. 
and  they  never  in  theirs  to  refuse.— Hooker,  Eccle- 
tiastical  Polity. 

They  gave  the  same  names  to  their  own  idols 
which  the  Egyptians  did  to  theirt.—Sir  W.  £a- 
leigh. 

The  penalty  to  thy  transgression  due. 
And  due  to  theirs,  which  out  of  thine  will  grow. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  399. 
Nothing  but  the  name  of  zeal  appears 
'Twixt  our  best  actions  and  the  worst  of  theirs. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Cooper's  Hill. 
Vain  are  our  neighbours'  hopes,  and  vain  their 

cares, 
The  fault  is  more  their  language's  than  theirs. 

Lord  Roscomman. 

Which  established  law  of  theirs  seems  top  strict 
at  first,  because  it  excludes  all  secret  intrigues.— 
Dryden. 

And  reading  wish,  like  tlieirs,  our  fate  and  fame. 

Pope. 

Their  for  theirs,  both  forms  being  used  by 
the  same  writer,  probably  for  the  sake  of 
the  metre. 

My  clothing  keeps  me  full  as  warm  as  their ; 
My  meats  unto  my  taste  as  pleasing  are. 

Wither,  Motto,  C.  3,  b.  repr. 
And  my  esteem  I  will  not  change  for  their, 
Whose  fortunes  are  ten  thousand  more  a  year. 

Ibid.  C.  4. 

Theism.  *.  [Fr.  theisme,  from  Gr.  Qt6g  = 
God.]  Acknowledgement  of  a  God,  as 
opposed  to  atheism. 

Haying  laid  down  in  this  manner  the  general 
principles  of  theism,  he  says  nothing  of  the  parti- 
cular doctrines  of  Christianity  except  in  one  verse. 
— Lord  Monboddo,  Ancient  Metaphysics,  iv.  387. 

Thelst.  *.  One  who  believes  in,  maintains, 
the  doctrine  of  the  existence  of  a  God,  as 
opposed  to  Atheist,  who  denies  it.  See, 
also,  under  Theo-. 

I  purposed  to  have  tendered  my  service  as  a 
priest,  —  without  any  stipend  or  wages,  save  only 
&  room  to  have  said  my  office  in  twice  a  day  for  our 
church,  king,  and  country ;  as  God  hath  enabled 
me  (and  his  only  be  the  praise  therefore)  in  prisons, 
dungeons,  fields,  chambers,  or  ships  upon  sea,  or 
land,  among  rebels,  theists,  atheists,  philologers, 
wits,  masters  of  reason,  puritans,  &c.  for  these  eigh- 
teen years  daily  to  do.— Dean  Martin,  Letters,  p.  45 : 
Ml 

The  word  deist,  or  theist,  in  its  original  significa- 
tion, implies  merely  the  belief  of  a  God,  being  op- 
posed to  atheist;  and  so  there  may  be  deists  of 
various  kinds.  —  Bishop  Waterland,  Christianity 
Vindicated,  p.  62. 

Tbeistic.  adj.  Belonging  to  theists ;  re- 
lating to,  constituted  by,  connected  with, 
Theism. 

Prom  an  abhorrence  of  superstition,  he  appears 
to  have  adopted  the  most  distant  extremes  of  the 
theistic  system.— T.  Warton,  Life  of  Sir  Thomas 
P'tpe.  p.  208. 

Theistical.  adj.     Theistic. 

The  theistical  club  have  set  this  up  as  a  principle 
—Leslie,  Short  Method  with  the  Deists. 

It  must  appear  at  first  sight,  that  nothing  could 
he  more  contradictory  to  the  first  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion,  than  those  of  the  atheistical  or 
sceptical  sects,  which  at  that  time  prevailed  very 
much  both  among  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans ;  nor 
shall  we  find  that  the  tlteistical  sects  were  much 
less  at  enmity  with  it,  when  we  consider  the  doc- 
trines they  held  upon  the  nature  of  God  and  the 
soul.— Lord  Lytlelton,  Observations  on  the  Conver- 
sion of  St.  Paul. 

Theme,  s.     [Gr.  &>«.] 

1.  Subject  on  which  one  speaks  or  writes. 

Two  truths  are  told, 
As  happy  prologues  to  the  swelling  act 
\iril*  1U)l'erial  **«"*       Nhakespear,  Macbeth  i  3 
When  a  soldier  was  the  theme,  my  name 
V  as  not  far  off.  Id.,  Cymbeline,  iii.  3. 
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Oh !  could  I  flow  like  thee,  and  make  thy  stream 
My  great  example,  as  it  is  my  theme : 
Though  deep,  yet  clear ;  though  gentle,  yet  not  dull ; 
Strong  without  rage,  without  o'erflowing  full. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Cooper's  Hill. 

"Whatever  near  Eurota's  happy  stream, 
With  laurels  crowu'd,  had  been  Apollo's  theme. 

Lord  Roscommon. 

Though  Tyber's  streams  immortal  Rome  behold, 
Though  foaming  Hermus  swells  with  tides  of  gold, 
Prom  heav'n  itself  though  seven-fold  Nilus  flows, 
And  harvests  on  a  hundred  realms  bestows ; 
These  now  no  more  shall  be  the  muse's  themes, 
Lost  in  my  fame,  as  in  the  sea  their  streams. 

Pope,  Windsor  Forest. 

Every  object  of  our  idea  is  called  a  theme,  whether 
it  be  a  being  or  not  being. —  Watts. 

2.  Short  dissertation  written  by  boys  on  any 
topic. 

Forcing  the  empty  wits  of  children  to  compose 
themes,  verses,  and  orations.— Milton,  Tractate  on 
Education. 

3.  Original  word  whence  others  are  derived. 

Let  scholars  daily  reduce  the  words  to  their  ori- 
ginal or  theme,  to  the  first  case  of  nouns,  or  first 
tense  of  verbs. —  Watts. 

4.  Division  for  the  purpose  of  provincial  ad- 
ministration under  the  Eastern  (Constan- 
tinopolitan)   Empire,   e.g.,   the   Chaldean 
Theme,  the  Germanican  Theme,  and  others. 

The  Prefect  of  Thrace  was  the  most  obsequious 
agent  of  his  master's  tyranny.  Throughout  that 
theme  the  monks  ^vere  forced  to  abandon  their  vows 
of  solitude  and  celibacy  under  pain  of  being  blinded 
and  sent  into  exile.  —  Milman,  History  of  Latin 
Christianity,  b.  iv.  ch.  viii. 

Themselves,  .v. 

1.  These  very  persons :    (in  this  sense  it  is 
nominative). 

Whatsoever  evil  befalleth  in  that,  themselves  have 
made  themselves  worthy  to  suffer  it. — Hooker,  Eccle- 
siastical Polity. 

2.  Oblique  case  of  they  and  selves. 

They  open  to  themselves  at  length  the  way. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  158. 

Such  things  as  in  themselves  are  equally  true  and 
certain,  may  not  yet  be  capable  of  the  same  kind  or 
degree  of  evjdence  as  to  us. — Bishop  Wilkins. 

Waken  children  out  of  sleep  with  a  low  call,  and 
give  them  kind  usage  till  they  come  perfectly  to 
themselves.— Locke. 

Then.  adv.    [see  under  Than  and  The.] 

1.  At  that  time. 

The  then  bishop  of  London,  Dr.  Laud,  attended 
on  his  majesty  throughout  that  whole  journey. — 
Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Thee,  then  a  boy,  within  my  arms  I  laid. 

Dryden. 

2.  Afterwards  ;     immediately     afterwards  ; 
soon  afterwards. 

If  an  herb  be  cut  off  from  the  roots  in  winter,  and 
then  the  earth  be  trodden  down  hard,  the  roots  will 
become  very  big  in  summer.— Bacon,  Natural  and 
Experimental  History. 

3.  In  that  case ;  in  consequence. 

If  God's  immediate  speaking  and  writing  argueth 
precepts,  thus  spoken  or  written,  to  be  perpetually 
moral ;  then  his  not  writing  of  precepts  argueth 
them  to  be  temporary.— White. 

Had  not  men  been  fated  to  be  blind, 
Enough  was  said  and  done  t'  inspire  a  better  mind, 
Then  had  our  lances  pierced  the  treach'rous  wood. 
Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  ii.  71. 

Had  fate  so  pleased,  I  had  been  eldest  born, 
And  tJien  without  a  crime  the  crown  had  worn. 

Id.,  Conquest  of  Granada,  Part  I.  ii.  1. 

If  all  this  be  so,  then  man  has  a  natural  freedom 
— Locke. 

4.  Therefore  ;  for  this  reason. 

Whiles  tlien  the  apostle  moves  "us  to  unity,  and 
moves  us  also  to  an  endeavour  to  it,  he  bestows 
upon  us  as  well  a  discovery  as  an  exhortation,  shew- 
ing us  not  only  the  end,  but  also  the  means.— Holy- 
day. 

If  then  His  providence 
Out  of  our  evil  seek  to  bring  forth  good. 

„  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  161. 

Now  then  be  all  thy  weighty  cares  away, 
Thy  jealousies  and  fears,  and,  while  you  may, 
To  peace  and  soft  repose  give  all  the  day.     Dryden. 

5.  At  another  time :    (as,  now  and  then,  at 
one  time  and  other). 

Now  shaves  with  level  wing  the  deep,  then  soars. 
Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  634. 

One  while  the  master  is  not  aware  of  what  is  done 
and  then  in  other  cases  it  may  fall  out  to  be  his  own' 
act.— Sir  It.  L' Estrange. 

6.  That  time :  (it  has  here  the   effect  of  a 
noun). 

Till  then  who  knew 
The  force  of  those  clire  arms? 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  93. 
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Thence,  adv.  [A.S.  ]>ennes ;  the  -ce  in  this 
word,  as  in  hence  and  once,  represents  an 
older  -es,  whenn-es,  henn-es,  on-es.  Though 
the  origin  of  the  termination  is  thus  dis- 
guised, its  pronunciation  is,  probably, 
maintained ;  inasmuch  as  when,  after  the 
elision  of  the  e,  the  words  become 
sounded  as  monosyllables  —  whens,  hens , 
ons — they  run  the  chance  of  being  pro- 
nounced whenz,  henz,  onz.  The  same  is 
the  case  with  dice,  from  dye,  and  pence  for 
pennies.] 

1.  From  that  place. 

Fast  by  the  oracle  of  God ;  I  thence 
Invoke  thy  aid.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  12. 

Surat  he  took,  and  thence,  preventing  fame, 
By  quick  and  painful  marches  hither  came. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe,  i.  1. 

2.  From  that  time. 

There  shall  be  no  more  thence  an  infant  of  days. — 
Isaiah,  Ixv.  20. 

3.  For  that  reason. 

Not  to  sit  idle  with  so  great  a  gift 
Useless,  and  thence  ridiculous  about  him.' 

Milton,  Samson  Ayonistes,  1500. 

From  thence  is  a  barbarous  expression, 
thence  implying  the  same,  yet  it  wants  not 
good  authorities.  (So  stands  the  text  in 
Johnson :  the  use  of  from  is,  probably, 
more  prevalent  at  present  than  it  was  in 
his  time). 

From  thence;  from  him,  whose  daughter 
His  tears  proclaimed  his  parting  with  her ;  thence 
We  have  cross'd.      Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  v.  1. 

There  plant  eyes,  all  mist  from  thence 
Purge  and  disperse.     Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  53. 

Thenceforth,  adv,     From  that  time. 

Thenceforth  this  land  was  tributary  made 
T'  ambitious  Rome.  Spenser. 

They  shall  be  placed  in  Leinster,  and  have  land 
given  them  to  live  upon,  in  such  sort  as  shall  become 
good  subjects,  to  labour  thenceforth  for  their  living. 
— Id.,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Wrath  shall  be  no  more 
Thenceforth,  but  in  thy  presence  joy  entire. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  264. 

From  thenceforth  is  a  barbarous  corrup- 
tion, though  it  has  crept  into  books  where 
it  ought  not  to  be  found. 

Avert 

His  holy  eyes ;  resolving/row  thenceforth 
To  leave  them  to  their  own  polluted  ways. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  108. 
Men  grow  acquainted  with  these  self-evident 
truths  upon  their  being  proposed;  but  whosoever 
does  so,  finds  in  himself  that  he  then  begins  to 
know  a  proposition  which  he  knew  not  before,  and 
which  from  tJwnceforth  he  never  questions.— Locke 

Thenceforward,  adv.  Forward,  or  forth, 
from  that  time  or  place. 

"When  he  comes  to  the  Lord's  table,  every  commu- 
nicant professes  to  repent,  and  promises  to  lead  a 
new  life  thenceforward.— Kettlewell. 
Thencefrom.  adv.     From  that  place.  Rare. 
In  the  space  of  an  hundred  years,  or  thereabout, 
all  the  living  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  are  driven 
thencefrom  by  the  stroke  of  death.— Smith,  Portrait 
of  Old  Age,  p.  113. 

Theo-,  a  prefix  in  composition ;  Gr.  0£t>e  = 
God ;  the  same  word  as  Lat.  Deus.  The 
differences  between  the  meanings  of  Deist, 
as  opposed  to  a  believer  in  revelation  ;  and 
Theist,  as  opposed  to  Atheist,  is  a  fair  in- 
stance of  the  advantage  a  language  may 
sometimes  derive  from  having  concurrent 
words  from  different  languages. 
Theobromine.  *.  Active  principle  of  cho- 
colate ;  i.  e.  Theobroma  and  Cacao  : 
(formed  like  Caffeine  and  Theine  from 
coffee  and  tea). 

Theobroma,  a  word  coined  from  Gr.  0eb?  and 
ppSj/j.0.,  food,  is  [the  name  of]  a  genus  of  Tropical 
American  Byttneriacete. . . .  Theobroma  Cacao  was 
the  first  known  species  of  this  genus,  and  the  cacao 
or  cocoa  of  commerce  is  now  usually  said  to  be  pro- 
duced by  it,  though  it  is  probable  that  several  of  the 
other  species  afford  a  considerable  portion. . . .  Cocoa 
•  •  •  contains  a  peculiar  principle  which  is  called 
Theobromine ...  a  white  bitter  crystalline  substance. 
Its  composition  C14,  H8,  N4,  Q<—Brande  and  Cox, 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Theocracy.  *.  [Gr.  icparew  =  I  am  powerful, 
rule,  sway  ;  in  composition,  -tcpa-ia;  as  dpi- 
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nroKpaTla,   SqfWKparia,   &c.]     Government 
immediately  superintended  by  God. 

A  quiet  calm  subordination  of  saints  and  angels 
under  that  great  theocracy.  — Hammond,  Works. 
iv.  488. 

The  characters  of  the  reign  of  Christ  are  chiefly 
justice,  peace,  and  divine  presence  or  conduct, 
which  is  called  tlieocracy.—T.  Burnet,  Theory  of 
the  Earth, 

Theocrasy.  s.  [Gr.  Kpamc  =  mixture,  incor- 
poration.] See  extract. 

Theocrasy,  in  ancient  philosophy,  [is]  a  term  in- 
vented to  signify  that  intimate  union  of  the  soul 
with  God  in  contemplation,  which  was  considered 
attainable  by  the  newer  Platonists.  Similar  ideas 
are  entertained  by  the  philosophers  of  India,  and 
by  many  religious  sects. —  Brande  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Theocratic,  adj.  Relating  to  a  government 
administered  by  God. 

The  splendour  of  divinity  shines  through  every 
part  of  this  theocratick  form. — Bishop  Warburton, 
Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  b.  v.  §  2. 

Theocratical.  adj.     Theocratic. 

The  government  is  neither  human  nor  angelical, 
but  peculiarly  theocratical.—T.  Burnet,  Theory  of 
tlie  Earth. 

Theodolite,  s.   [  ?  ]  In  Surveying  and  Astro- 
nomy. Instrument  for  measuring  altitudes. 
Nothing  more  than  an  accurate  land-surveyor 
with  his  chain,  sight,  and  theodolite,  is  requisite  for 
such  a  plan  as  this. — Burke,  Re  flections  on  the  Revo- 
lution in  France. 

The  zenith  sector  and  the  theodolite  are  peculiar 
modifications  of  the  altitude  and  azimuth  instru- 
ments. The  former  is  adapted  for  the  very  exact 
observation  of  stars  in  or  near  the  zenith,  by  giving 
a  great  length  to  the  vertical  axis,  and  suppressing  all 
the  circumference  of  the  vertical  circle,  except  a  few 
degrees  of  its  lower  part,  by  which  a  great  length  of 
radius,  and  a  consequent  proportional  enlargement 
of  the  division  of  its  arc,  is  obtained.  The  latter  is 
especially  devoted  to  the  measures  of  horizontal 
angles  between  terrestrial  objects,  in  which  the 
telescope  never  requires  to  be  elevated  more  than 
a  few  degrees,  and  in  which  therefore  the  vertical 
circle  is  either  dispensed  with  or  executed  on  a 
smaller  scale,  and  with  less  delicacy ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  great  care  is  bestowed  on  securing  the 
exact  perpendicularity  of  the  plane  of  the  telescope's 
motion,  by  resting  its  horizontal  axis  on  two  sup- 
ports like  the  piers  of  a  transit-instrument,  which 
themselves  are  firmly  bedded  on  the  spokes  of  the 
horizontal  circle,  and  turn  with  it. — &ir  J.  F.  W. 
Herschel,  Outlines  of  Astronomy. 

Theogony.  s.      [Gr.  ^toyoWa.]      Generation 

of  the  heathen  gods :    (chiefly  known  as 

the  title  of  a  poem  of  Hesiod's,  and,  as 

such,  a  proper  rather  than  a  common  name). 

The  theogony  of  the  heathens  could  admit  of  such 

different  turns  and  figurative  expressions,  as  suited 

the  fancy  and  judgement  of  each  philosopher  or 

poet.— Lord  Shaftesbury. 

Theologaster.  *.  Quack  in  divinity,  as  a 
medicaster  in  physick  ;  low  writer  or  stu- 
dent in  divinity. 

Theolo;/ asters  are  not  contented  to  see  the  sun 
and  moon,  measure  their  sight  and  biggest  distance 
in  a  glass,  calculate  their  motions,  or  visit  the  moon 
in  a  poetical  fiction ;  but  will  transcend  spheres, 
soar  higher  yet,  and  see  what  God  himself  doth. 
The  Jewish  thalmudists  take  upon  them  to  deter- 
mine how  God  spends  his  whole  time. — Burton, 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  255. 

Theologer.  *.     Theologian. 

Azprius  the  Jesuit  affirms,  that  it  is  the  constant 
opinion  of  the  theologers.—Dr.  H.  More,  Antidote 
against  Atheism,  ch.  ix. 

You  say  the  theolosters  think  to  save  themselves. 
—  Wallis,  Confutation  of  Hobbes,  §  ii. 

Theologian.  s.  Student  in,  investigator  of, 
teacher  of,  one  employed  on,  or  engaged 
in,  theology. 

They  to  their  viands  fell :  nor  seemingly 
The  angel,  nor  in  mist,  the  common  gloss 
Of  theolotjians,  but  with  keen  dispatch 
Of  real  hunger.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  434. 

Theologic.  adj.     Theological. 

Upon  what  principles  does  he  erect  his  very  new 
explication  of  theologick  antiquity  ?  —  Coventry, 
Philemon  to  llyde,  conversation  iv. 

The  most  considerable  part  for  this  purpose  is 
the  chapter  of  Laws.  Of  which,  under  its  theologic 
consideration,  I  know  of  nothing  so  complete  and 
masterly  as  the  first  book  of  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. — Bishop  Warburton,  Letters  to  Bishop  Hurd, 
letter  xxv. 

John  was  allowed  to  devote  himself  to  religious 
poetry,  which  was  greatly  admired,  and  to  his  theo- 
logic arguments  in  defence  of  images. — Hitman, 
History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.iv.  ch.  vii. 
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Of  the  two  great  theologic  luminaries  of  the  age  I 
the  Dominican  Thomas  Aquinas  and  the  Franciscan 
Bonaventura,  Thomas  died  on  his  way  to  the  coun- 
cil:  Bonaventura  was  present,  preached  during  its 
sittings,  but  died  before  its  dissolution.— Ibid,  b.xi 
ch.  vi. 

Theological,  adj.     Connected  with,  relating 

to,  theology. 

Theologically,  adv.  In  a  theologic  manner; 
according  to  the  principles  of  theology. 

Such  things  as  exceed  the  faculty  and  possibility 
of  nature,  are  properly  and  theolnrjically  miracles  — 
Dr.  West/slid,  Hermans,  p.  90 :  1646. 

Theologrist.  *.     Theologian. 

It  is  no  more  an  order,  according  to  popish  theolo- 
gists,  than  the  priina  tonsura,  they  allowing  only 
seven  ecclesiastical  theologists.  —  Ayliffe,  Parergon 
Juris  Canonici. 

Theologize,  v.  a.    Render  theological. 

School-divinity  was  but  Aristotle's  philosophy 
theologized.  —  (jlanville,  On  the  Pre-existence  of 
Souls,  ch.  iv. 

Theologizer.  s.     One  who  theologizes. 

We  are  taught  by  Eusebius  that  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian theologizers,  whose  religion  was  near  of  kin  to 
that  of  the  Chaldeans,  if  not  borrowed  of  it,  looked 
upon  the  sun  and  moon,  whom  they  worshippedunder 
the  names  of  Osiris  and  Isis,  not  only  as  the  chief 
gods,  but  as  the  makers  and  governours  of  much,  if 
not  of  all,  of  the  rest  of  the  universe. — Boyle,  Free 
Enquiry. 

Theologue.  *.  Theologian ;  one  studious  in 
the  science  of  divinity. 

The  cardinals  of  Rome,  which  are  theologues, 
friars,  and  schoolmen,  call  all  temporal  business,  of 
wars,  embassages,  shirrery,  which  is  under  sheriff- 
ries. — Bacon,  Essays. 

A  theologue  more  by  need  than  genial  bent ; 
By  breeding  sharp,  by  nature  confident ; 
Int/ rest  in  all  his  actions  was  discern 'd. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  1148. 

Theology.  *.     [Gr.  BfoXoyln."]     Divinity. 

The  whole  drift  of  the  Scripture  of  God,  what  is  it 
but  only  to  teach  theology  7  Theology,  what  is  it 
but  the  science  of  things  divine.— Hooker,  Ecclesi- 
astical Polity. 

She  was  most  dear  to  the  kins;  in  regard  of  her 
knowledge  in  languages,  in  theology,  and  in  phi- 
losophy.— Sir  J.  Hayioard. 

The  oldest  writers  of  theology  were  of  this  mind. — 
Archbishop  Tillotson. 

One  great  object  that  most  of  the  schoolmen  had 
in  view  was  to  establish  the  principles  of  natural 
theology  by  abstract  reasoning.  This  reasoning  was 
doubtless  liable  to  great  difficulties.  But  a  modern 
writer,  who  seems  tolerably  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  assures  us  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  men- 
tion any  theoretical  argument  to  prove  the  divine 
attributes,  or  any  objection  capable  of  being  raised 
against  the  proof,  which  we  do  not  find  in  some  of 
the  scholastic  philosophers. — Hallam,  View  of  the 
State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  pt.  ii.  ch.  ix. 

Theomachy.  S.  [Gr.  fid\ofiai  =  I  fight; 
pdxrj  =  battle.]  The  fight  against  the  gods 
by  the  giants.  (This  is  Dr.  Johnson's  defi- 
nition from  Bailey.  It  is  used,  however, 
for  opposition  to  the  divine  will.) 

To  have  all  men  happy  or  unhappy  as  they  were 
our  friends  or  enemies,  and  to  give  form  to  the 
world  according  to  our  own  humours,  is  the  true 
theomachy. — Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  b.  ii. 
Who  can  distrust  or  oppose  this  happiness  of  good 
men,  so  long  since  assured  by  Him,  which  is  the 
Eternal  God,  blessed  for  ever?  Surely  none,  with- 
out the  guilt  of  theomachy  or  ingratitude.— Life  of 
Gregory,  Poslhuma,  preface,  A.  8  :  1640. 

Theopathetic.  adj.     Theopathic. 

(For  example  see  under  T  h  e  o  s  o  p  h  is  t.) 
Theopathic.  adj.     Connected  with,  relating 
to,  theoputhy. 

Proposition  171.— To  deduce  practical  rules  con- 
cerning the  theupathic  affections— faith,  fear,  grati- 
.tude,  hope,  trust,  resignation,  love.  —  Hartley,  On 
Man,  pt.  ii.  ch.iii.  §  7.  (Rich.) 

He  [Hartley]  represents  all  the  social  affections 
of  gratitude,  veneration,  love,  inspired  by  the  vir- 
tues of  our  fellow  men,  as  capable  of  being  trans- 
ferred by  association  to  the  transcendant  and 
unlimited  goodness  of  the  ruler  of  the  world,  and 
thus  to  give  rise  to  piety,  to  which  he  gives  the 
name  of  the  theopathic  affections.— Sir  J.  Mackin- 
tosh. (Rich.) 

Theopathy.  s.  [Gr.  TraVoc  =  suffering,  from 
the  root  of  7^x0;  =  I  suffer;  f-miO-w-I 
suffered.]  Emotion  excited  by  the  con- 
templation of  God. 

Proposition  9S.— To  examine  how  far  the  plea- 
sures and  pains  of  OutffOf  are  agreeable  to  UM 
foregoing  theory;  under  this  class,  1  comprehend 
all  those  pleasures  and  pains  which  the  couteuipia- 
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tion  of  God  and  his  attributes,  and  of  our  relation 
to  him,  raises  up  in  the  mind*  of  different  person*, 
or  in  the  same  person  at  different  time*.— llartltv 
0»3/an,pt.i.ch.iv.s.5.  (Rich.) 
Theophanj.  s.  [Gr.  fair*  -  show  ;  ^aivo/uu 
=  1  appear,  seem.]  Manifestation  of  God. 

With  him  [John  Scot,  Krigena]  God  is  all  things 
all  things  are  God.  The  Creator  alone  truly  is ;  toe 
universe  U  but  a  sublime  theophany,  a  visible  mani- 
festation of  God.  He  UinUnelly  asserts  the  eternity 
of  the  universe ;  his  dialectic  proof  of  this  be  pro- 
claims to  be  irresistible.  Creation  could  not  nave 
been  an  accident  of  the  Deity ;  it  is  of  his  essence  to 
be  a  cause:  all  things  therefore  have  existed,  do 
exist,  and  will  exist  through  him  their  cause.  All 
things  flow  from  the  infinite  abyss  of  the  Godhead, 
and  are  re-absorbed  into  it.— Milman,  Hutor*  of 
Latin  Christianity,  b.  viii.  ch.  v. 

This  contemplation  of  God,  the  consummate  per- 
fection of  man,  is  immediate,  not  mediate.  Through 
the  angels  and  the  celestial  hierarchy  of  the  Areopa- 
gite  it  aspires  to  one  God,  not  in  his  theophany,  but 
in  his  inmost  essence.  All  ideas  and  forms  of  things 
are  latent  in  the  human  soul,  as  in  God,  only  they 
are  manifested  to  the  soul  by  its  own  activity,  iU 
meditative  power.— Ibid.,  b.  xiv.  ch.  iii. 

TheophllanthropUt,      and      Theophilan- 
thropy.  *.    [Gr.  tftoc.  +  0iAot-  =  friend  (piAjw 
=  I  love)  +  dvOptanoc  =  man.]     See  extract. 
With  a  view  of  counteracting  the  latent  fanaticism 
of  the  vulgar  religion,  the  Directory  gave  gre;it  en- 
couragement  to  a  new  sect  recently  established 

under  the  name  of  theophilanthropvstf These 

religionists,  rejecting  all  revelation,  confined  their 
worship  to  the  one  Supreme  Being.  —  Btlsham, 
George  III. :  1797.  ( Rich.) 

Theorbo.  *.  [Italian.]  In  Music.  Large 
lute  for  playing  a  thorough  bass.  See  last 
extract. 

Some  that  delight  to  touch  the  sterner  wiry  chord. 
The  cythron,  the  pandore,  and  the  theorbo  strike. 

Drayton,  PolyolbioH,  song  iv. 
You  have  put  the  theorbo  into  my  hand,  and  I 
have  played:  you  gave  the  musician  the  first  en- 
couragement;   the  musick  returneth   to  you  for 
patronage.— Quarles,  Emblems.    (Nares  by  U.  and 

Off  with  her  head,  and  then  she  hath  a  middle : 
As  her  waist  stands  she  looks  like  the  new  Addle, 
The  favourite  theorbo,  truth  to  tell  ye. 
Whose  neck  and  throat  are  deeper  than  the  belly. 
Bishop  Corbet,  Ittr  Borealt. 

My  hounds  uncoupled  and  uiy  huntsmen  ready. 
You  shall  hear  such  music  from  their  tunable 

mouths, 

That  you  shall  say  the  viol,  harp,  theorbo, 
Ne'er  made  such   ravishing  harmony:   from  the 

groves 

And  neighbouring  woods,  with  frequent  iterations 
Enamour'd  of  the  cry,  a  thousand  echoes 
Repeating  it.  Massinger,  Ihe  Guardian,  L  1. 

He  wanted  nothing  but  a  song. 
And  a  well  tuned  theorbo  hung 
Upon  a  bough,  to  ease  the  pain 
His  tugg'd  ears  suffer'd  with  a  strain. 

Butler,  Iludibrat.  \.  S, 1M. 

The  first  improvement  on  the  French  lute  was 
the  theorbo  or  Cithara  bijuira,  so  called  as  having 
two  necks,  the  second  or  longest  whereof  sustains 
the  four  last  rows  of  chords,  which  give  the  deepest 
and  gravest  sounds.  Its  use  is  to  play  thorough 
bass  in  the  accompaniment  of  the  voice.  Brassard 
intimates  that  it  was  invented  in  France  by  the 
Sieur  Hotteiuan,  and  thence  introduced  in  Italy. 
But  Kircher  gives  a  different  account  of  the  matter, 
saying  that  it  received  its  name  from  a  certain 
Neapolitan  who  first  doubled  the  neck  of  the  tes- 
t uclo  or  lute,  and  added  several  chords  to  it.  He 
says  that  the  author  of  this  improvement,  with  a 
kind  of  pun,  gave  to  this  instrument  the  name  of 
tiiir/jt>  from  its  near  resemblance  to  a  utensil  so 
called,  in  which  the  glovers  of  Itajy  were  wont,  as 
in  a  mortar,  to  pound  perfumes.  Kirvlier  adds  thut 
Hieronyimis  Kapsperger,  a  noble  German,  was  the 
first  that  brought  the  theorbo  into  repute,  and  that 
in  his  time  it  had  the  preference  of  all  other  instru- 
ments. The  strings  of  the  theorbo,  properly  so 
called,  are  sin-  le ;  nevertheless,  there  are  many  who 
double  the  bass  strings  with  an  octave,  and  the 
small  ones  with  a  unison,  in  which  case  it  assumes  a 
new  appellation,  and  is  called  the  arch  lute.  Mer- 
sennus  is  extremely  accurate  in  his  description  of 
the  lute  and  the  theorbo,  but  he  has  not  noted  tin- 
diversity  between  the  latter  and  the  arch-lute.— Sir 
J.  Hawkins,  History  of  Musis,  vol.  iii.  p.  162. 
Theorem.  *.  [Gr.  t/twp»/^a.] 
1.  Position  laid  down  as  an  acknowledged 
truth. 

Having  found  this  the  head  theorem  of  all  their 
discourses,  who  plead  for  the  change  of  ecclesiastical 
government  in  KiiKland.  we  hold  it  necessary  that 
the  proofs  thereof  be  weigacd.  —  Hooker,  i,<rkii- 
attical  Polity. 

The  chief   points  of  morality  are   no   less  de- 
monstrable than  luuttieniativks  ;  nor  is  the  Militiity 
greater  in  moral  tiuxireiM  than  iu  mathematical.— 
Dr.  H.  More,  Divine  I>i<iloyut4. 
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•2.  Position  requiring  to  be  proved,  as  opposed 
to  a  problem  wherein  something  has  to  be 
solved. 

Theoremic.  adj.  Having  the  character  of, 
relating  to,  a  theorem. 

Thforemick  truth,  or  that  which  lies  in  the  con- 
ceptions we  have  of  tilings,  is  negative  or  positive.- 

(,  '•  M. 

Theoretic,  adj.     Theoretical. 

Admirably  well  turned,  not  only  for  the  theoretick, 
but  also  the  practical  behaviour  of  cunning  fellows. 
—Tatter,  no.  191.  .  . 

Theoretical,  adj.    Pertaining  to,  consisting 

in,  theory  ;  speculative ;  not  practical. 
Theoric,  or  Theoriqoe.  s.    Speculation ;  not 
practice;  theory.    Mure. 

The  bookish  theorick, 
\Vherein  the  toged  consuls  can  propose 
As  masterly  as  he ;  nicer  prattle,  without  practice, 
Is  all  his  soldiership.  Shakespear,  Othello,  1. 1. 

When  he  speaks, 

1  The  air,  a  chartered  libertine,  is  still ; 
4nd  the  inute  wonder  lurketh  in  men  s  ears, 
To  steal  his  sweet  and  honied  sentences: 
So  that  the  act  and  practick  part  of  life 
Must  be  the  mistress  to  this  theonque. 

Id.,  Henry  V.  \.  1. 

Theoiicaliy.  adv.    In  the  manner  of,  as  a 

theory. 

Able  to  discourse  theoricaVy  of  the  dimensions, 
situation,  and  motion,  of  the  whole  terrestrial  globe. 
—Boyle,  On  the  Study  of  Holy  Scripture,  p.  117. 
Theorist.    *.      Speculatist  ;    one    given    to 
speculation 

The  greatest  theorists  have  given  the  preference 
to  such  a  government  as  that  which  obtains  in  this 
kingdom.— Addison. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  a  man  [Dudley 
North]  who,  as  a  theorist,  was  distinguished  from 
all  the  merchants  of  his  time  by  the  largeness  of  his 
views  and  by  his  superiority  to  vulgar  prejudices, 
should,  in  practice,  have  t>een  distinguished  from  all 
the  merchants  of  his  time  by  the  obstinacy  with 
which  he  adhered  to  an  ancient  mode  of  doing 
business,  long  after  the  dullest  and  most  ignorant 
plodders  had  abandoned  that  mode  for  one  better 
Miited  to  a  great  commercial  society.  —  Macaulay, 
History  of  England,  ch.  xx. 

'  What,  Charley,  you  want  to  puzzle  us  by  the 

interrogatory  plan  ?    You  must  know,  Clarion,  he  is 

a  great  theorist.    He  has  a  project  for  settling  the 

eastern  difficulty  by  making   Lamartiue   king  of 

Syria.'— Ilannay,  Singleton  Fontenoy. 

Theorize,     v.  n.      Entertain,    indulge    in, 

theories,  or  any  particular  theory. 

Were  a  theory  open  to  no  objection  it  would  cease 
to  be  a  theory,  and  would  become  a  law  ;  and  were 
we  not  to  theorize,  or  to  take  generalized  views  o 
natural  phenomena  until  those  generalizations  were 
sure  and  unobjectionable,— in  other  words,  were 
laws,  —  science  would  be  lost  in  a  complex  mass  of 
unconnected  observations,  which  would  probably 
never  disentangle  themselves. — Grove,  Correlation 
of  Physical  forces. 

Theorizer.  s.  One  who  theorizes ;  one  who 
indulges  in  theory  rather  than  in  practice ; 
theorist. 

For  .  .  .  mineralogy  .  .  .  Novalis  . . .  had  a  great 
fondness  ...  he  seems  to  have  prosecuted  it  on  a 
great  and  original  plan,  very  different  both  from 
that  of  our  idle  theorisers  .  .  .  generalizcrs,  and 
that  of  the  still  more  melancholy  class,  who  merely 
'  collect  facts,'  and  for  the  torpor  or  total  extinction 
of  the  thinking  faculty,  strive  to  make  up  by  the 
more  assiduous  use  of  the  blowpipe  and  goniometer. 
—Carlyle,  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays,  No- 
valis. 

Theory.  «. 


1.  Speculation;  scheme;  plan  or  system  yet 
subsisting  only  in  the  mind  :  (opposed  to 
practice). 

If  they  had  been  themselves  to  execute  their  own 
theory  in  this  church,  they  would  I  ave  seen,  being 
nearer. — Hooker.  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

In  making  gold,  the  means  hitherto  propounded 
to  effect  it  are  in  the  practice  full  of  errour,  and  in 
the  theory  full  of  unsound  imagination.— Bacon, 
Natural  and  Ejcperimental  History. 

Practice  alone  divides  the  world  into  virtuous  and 
vicious;  but  as  to  the  theory  and  speculation  of 
virtue  and  vice,  mankind  are  much  the  same. — 
South,  Sermons. 

.  Opposed  to  hypothesis;  in  which  case  it 
means  that  which  will  not  merely  explain 
certain  phenomena,  but  which  has  some 
evidence  to  support  it  over  and  above  such 
explanation. 

It  soems  to  me  a  great  delusion  to  rail  or  suppose 
the  imagination  of  a  subtle  fluid,  or  molecules  mme- 
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trable  with  the  same,  a  legitimate  hypothesis.  It  is 
a  mere  suffiction.  Newton  took  the  fact  of  bodies 
falling  to  the  centre,  and  upon  that  built  up  a  legi- 
timate hypothesis.  It  was  a  subposition  of  some- 
thing certain.  But  Descartes'  vortices  were  not  an 
hypothesis ;  they  rested  on  no  fact  at  all ;  and  yet 
thev  did,  in  a  clumsy  way,  explain  the  motions  or 
the' heavenly  bodies.  But  your  subtle  fluid  is  pure 
gratuitous  assumption  ;  and  for  what  use  P  It  ex- 
plains nothing The  use  of  a  theory  in  the  reaf 

sciences  is  to  help  the  investigator  to  a  complete 
view  of  all  the  hitherto  discovered  facts  relating  to 
the  science  in  question ;  it  is  a  collected  view,  detapia, 
of  all  he  yet  knows  in  one.  Of  course,  whilst  any 
pertinent  facts  remain  unknown,  no  theory  can  be 
exactly  true,  because  every  new  fact  must  neces- 
sarily, to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  displace  the  rela- 
tion of  all  the  others.  A  theory,  therefore,  only 
helps  investigation;  it  cannot  invent  or  discover. 
The  only  true  theories  are  those  of  geometry,  be- 
cause in  geometry  all  the  premisses  are  true  and 
unalterable.— Coleridge,  Table  Talk. 

Theosopher.  s.     Theosophist. 

Theosophical.  adj.    Wise  after  the  manner 
of  a  theosophist. 

There  is  a  various  intertexture  of  theosophical  and 
philosophical  truths.— Dr.  H.  More,  Conjectura 
Cabbalistica,  p.  104 :  16f.3. 

Theosophism.   s.     Theosophy,  for  which  it 
is  a  term  of  disparagement. 

Many  traces  of  the  spirit  of  theosophism  may  be 
found  through  the  whole  history  of  philosophy ;  in 
which  nothing  is  more  frequent  than  fanatical  and 
hypocritical  pretensions  to  divine  illumination. — 
Enjield,  History  of  Philosophy.    (Rich.) 
Theosophist.   *.      One   who  cultivates,    or 
affects,  theosophy ;  one  professing  to  hold 
intercourse  with  God  and  heavenly  spirits. 

This  disease  [enthusiasm]  many  of  your  chyinists 
and  several  tlwosophists,  in  my  judgement,  seem 
very  obnoxious  to,  who  dictate  their  own  conceits 
and  fancies  so  magisterially  and  imperiously,  as  if 
they  were  indeed  authentick  messengers  from  God 
Almighty.— Dr.  H.  More, Discourse  on  Enthusiasm. 
(Rich.) 

Tfteosophist  [is]  a  name  which  has  been  given, 
though  not  with  any  very  definite  meaning,  to  that 
class  of  mystical  religious  thinkers  and  writers  who 
aim  at  displaying,  or  believe  themselves  to  possess, 
a  knowledge  of  the  divinity  and  his  works  by  super- 
natural inspiration.  In  this  they  differ  from  the 
mystics  who  have  been  styled  theopathetic,  whose 
object  is  passively  to  receive  the  supposed  commu- 
nication of  the  divinity  and  expatiate  on  the  results. 
The  best-known  names  at  this  day  of  the  theosophic 
order  are  those  of  Jacob  Bohme,  Madame  Guyon, 
Swedenborg,  Saint-Martin.  Schelling  and  others, 
who  regarded  the  foundation  of  their  metaphysical 
tenets  as  resting  on  divine  intuition,  have  been  called 
theosophists,  but  with  less  exactness. — Brande  and 
Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Theosophy.  s.  [Gr.  ao<pla  —  wisdom  ;  aofybc. 
=  wise.]  System  of  thought  considered 
by  those  who  cultivate  it  to  partake  of  the 
nature  of  divine  knowledge.  When  the 
emotions  are  largely  affected  by  it,  it  ap- 
proaches Theopathy:  (for  example  see 
the  second  extract  under  Theosophist 
In  the  opposite  direction,  where  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  substitute  for  inductive  in- 
vestigation, the  chief  example  is  Paracelsus, 
whom  Brucker  expressly  calls  '  the  prince 
of  the  theosophers ') 

But  Xenophanes,  his  tlieosophy  or  divine  philoso 
phy,  is  most  fully  declared  by  Simplicius.— Cud 
worth,  Intellectual  System,  p.  377.  (Rich.) 

The  strange  chaotic  nature  of  the  man  is  dis 
played  in  it;  his  scepticism  and  theosophy.— Carlyle 
Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays,  Writings  oj 
Werner. 

Therapeutic,  adj.  [Gr.  BipatrevTiKos ;  Gtpa- 
7r£uw  =  I  tend  as  healer,  heal.]  Curative 
relating  to,  connected  with,  aiming  at,  the 
cure  of  disease. 

Therapeutic  or  curative  physick  restoreth  th< 
patient  into  sanity,  and  taketh  away  diseases  actu 
ally  affecting.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

Medicine  is  justly  distributed  into  prophylactick 
or  the  art  of  preserving,  health ;  and  therapeutic,  o. 
the  art  of  restoring  it. —  Walts. 

It  is  objected,  that  Shilo  affirms  that  his  tliera 
peutick  sect  prayed  only  twice  a  day,  whereas  it  i: 
very  well  known  that  the  primitive  Christians  hat 
their  several  other  hours  of  prayer.— Parker  Lav. 
of  Nature,  p.  247.  (Ord  MS.) 
Therapeutical,  adj.  Therapeutic. 

This  remedy,  in  my  opinion,  should  rather  b 
prophylactical,  for  prevention  of  the  disease,  thai 
therapeutical  for  the  cure  of  it.—Chilmead,  Trans 
lation  of  f 'errand,  On  Love  Melancholy,  p.  336 
1610. 


THER 

Therapeutics,  s.  [see  Chromatics.]  Part 
of  medicine  which  deals  with  the  treatment, 
cure,  or  attempted  cure,  of  diseases :  (as 
opposed  to  the  pathological  part).  » 

Such  was  medical  investigation,  before  physio- 
logy and  natural  history  began  to  be  cultivated  as 
branches  of  general  knowledge.  The  only  questions 
examined  were,  what  diet  is  wholesome,  or  what 
medicine  will  cure  some  given  disease. . .  .  And  in 
politics,  the  questions  which  engaged  general  atten- 
tion were  similar.  Is  such  an  enactment,  or  such  a 
form  of  government,  beneficial  or  the  reverse— either 
universally,  or  to  some  particular  community?  with- 
out inquiry  into  the  general  conditions  by  which 
the  operation  of  legislative  measures,  or  the  effects 
produced  by  forms  of  government,  are  determined. 
Students  in  politics  thus  attempted  to  study  the 
pathology  and  therapeutics  of  the  social  body,  before 
they  had  laid  the  necessary  foundation  in  its  phy- 
siology ;  to  cure  disease,  without  understanding  the 
laws  of  health. — J.  S.  Hill,  System  of  Logic,  pt.  vi. 
ch.  vi.  §  1. 

There,  adv.     See  under  The. 
In  that  place. 

If  they  come  to  sojourn  at  my  house, 
I'll  not  be  there.  Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  1. 

Exiled  by  thee  from  earth  to  deepest  hell, 
In  brazen  bonds  shall  barbarous  discord  dwell; 
Gigantick  pride,  pale  terror,  gloomy  care, 
And  mad  ambition  shall  attend  her  there. 

Pope,  Windsor  Forest. 

2.  Opposed  to  here. 

To  see  thee  fight,  to  see  thee  traverse,  to  see  thee 
here,  to  see  thee  there.— Shakespear,  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,  ii.  3. 

Could  their  relishes  be  as  different  there  as  they 
are  here,  yet  the  manna  in  heaven  will  suit  every 
palate. — Locke. 

Darkness  there  might  well  seem  twilight  here. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  12. 

3.  An  exclamation  directing  something  at  a 
distance. 

Your  fury  hardens  me. 
A  guard  there  :  seize  her. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe,  ii.  1 . 

4.  It  is  used  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence 
with  the  appearance  of  a  nominative  case, 
but  serves  only  to  throw  the  nominative 
behind  the  verb  :    as,  '  A  man  came,'  or, 
'  There  came  a  man.'  It  adds  however  some 
emphasis,  which,  like  many  other  idioms 
in  every  language,  must   be  learned  by 
custom,  and  can  hardly  be  explained.     It 
cannot  always  be  omitted  without  harsh- 
ness :  (as,  '  In  old  times  there  was  a  great 
king'). 

For  reformation  of  errour  there  were  that  thought 
it  a  part  of  Christian  charity  to  instruct  them. — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

There  cannot  in  nature  be  a  strength  so  great,  as 
to  make  the  least  moveable  to  pass  in  an  instant,  or 
altogether,  through  the  least  place.— (Sir  K.  Digby, 
Operations  and  Nature  of  Man's  Soul. 

There  have  been  that  have  delivered  themselves 
from  their  ills  by  their  good  fortune  or  virtue. — Sir 
J.  Suckling. 

In  human  actions  there  are  no  degrees  described, 
but  a  latitude  is  indulged. — Jeremy  Taylor. 

Wherever  there  is  a  sense  or  perception,  there 
some  idea  is  actually  produced.— Locke. 

Tliere  can  only  be  the  predicate  of  a  proposition, 
differing  in  this  respect  from  It.  Hence  it  never 
affects  the  number  of  the  verb;  which  is  determined 
by  the  nature  of  the  subject—'  There  is  this '— '  There 
are  these.' . . .  Furthermore,  although  a  predicate, 
there  always  stands  in  the  beginning  of  propositions ; 
i.  e.  in  the  place  of  the  subject.— l>r.  R.  G.  Latham, 
The  English  Language,  §  068 :  1S62. 

5.  In  composition  it  means  that :  (as,  thereby 

=  by  that). 
Thereabout,  adv. 

1.  Near  that  place. 

One  speech  I  loved ;  'twas  ^neas's  tale  to  Dido ; 
and  thereabout  of  it  especially,  where  he  speaks  of 
Priam's  slaughter.— Shakespear,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

2.  Nearly;  near  that  number,  quantity,  or 
state. 

Some  three  months  since,  or  thereabout, 
She  found  me  out.  Sir  J.  Suckling. 

3.  Concerning  that  matter. 

As  they  were  much  perplexed  thereabout,  behold 
two  men  stood  by  them  in  shining  garments.— Luke, 
xxiv.  4. 

Thereabouts,  adv.     Thereabout. 

Between  the  twelfth  of  king  John,  and  thirty- 
sixtli  of  king  Edward  the  Third,  containing  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  or  thereabouts,  there  was  a 
continual  bordering  war.— Sir  J.  Davies,  Discourse 
on  the  State  of  Ireland. 


THER 

Find  a  house  to  lodge  a  hundred  and  fifty  persons, 
whereof  twenty  or  thereabouts  may  be  attendants  — 
Milton. 

Water  is  thirteen  times  rarer,  and  its  resistance 
less  than  that  of  quicksilver  thereabouts,  as  I  have 
found  by  experiments  with  pendulums.  —  Sir  I 
Newton,  On  Opticks. 

There  or  thereabouts.     Approximately  ;  suf- 
ficiently near  for  practical  purposes. 
Thereafter,  adv. 

1.  According  to  that ;  accordingly. 

When  you  can  draw  the  head  indifferent  well  pro- 
portion the  body  thereafter.— Peacham. 

If  food  were  now  before  thee  set, 
Would'st  thou  not  eat  ?  Tliereafter  as  I  like 
The  giver,  answer'd  Jesus. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  ii.  320. 

2.  After  that. 

Herselfe  then  tooke  he  by  the  slender  wast, 
In  vaine  loud  crying,  and  into  the  flood 
Over  the  castle  walle  adowne  her  cast, 
And  there  her  drowned  in  the  dirty  mud. . . . 
Thereafter  all  that  mucky  pelfe  he  tooke, 
The  spoile  of  people's  evil  gotten  good, 
The  which  her  sire  had  scraped  by  hooke  and  crooke. 
Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  v.  2,  27. 
Thereat,  adv. 

1.  At  that;  on  that  account. 

Every  errour  is  a  stain  to  the  beauty  of  nature ; 
for  which  cause  it  blusheth  thereat,  but  glorieth  in 
the  contrary.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

2.  At  that  place. 

Wide  is  the  gate  and  broad  is  the  way  that  leadeth 
to  destruction,  and  many  there  be  which  go  in 
thereat. — Matthew,  vii.  13. 
Thereby,  adv. 

1.  By  that ;  by  means  of  that ;  in  consequence 
of  that. 

Some  parts  of  our  liturgy  consist  in  the  reading 
of  the  word  of  God,  and  the  proclaiming  of  his  law, 
that  the  people  may  thereby  learn  what  their  duties 
are  towards  him.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Therewith  at  last  he  forced  him  to  untie 
One  of  his  grasping  feet,  him  to  defend  thereby. 

Spenser. 

Being  come  to  the  height,  they  were  thereby 
brought  to  an  absolute  necessity.— Sir  J.  Davies, 
Discourse  on  the  State  of  Ireland.  » 

Dare  to  be  true ;  nothing  can  need  a  lie ; 
A  fault,  which  needs  it  most,  grows  two  thereby. 

6.  Herbert. 

If  the  paper  be  placed  beyond  the  focus,  and  then 
the  red  colour  at  the  lens  be  alternately  intercepted 
and  let  pass,  the  violet  on  the  paper  will  not  suffer 
any  change  thereby.— Sir  I.  Newton. 

2.  Near  or  by  that  place. 

There  was  an  holy  chappell  edifyde, 
Wherein  the  hermite  dewly  went  to  say 
His  holy  things  each  morne  and  eventyde  : 
Thereby  a  christall  streame  did  gently  play, 
Which  from  a  sacred  fountaine  welled  forth  alway. 
Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  1,  34. 
Therefore,  adv. 

1.  For  that ;  for  this  ;  for  this  reason. 

This  is  the  latest  parle  we  will  admit ; 
Tlierefore  to  our  best  mercy  give  yourselves. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iii.  3. 
Falstaff  is  dead, 

And  we  must  yern  therefore.  Ibid.  ii.  3. 

The  herd  that  seeks  after  sensual  pleasure  is  soft 
and  unmanly ;  and  therefore  I  compose  myself  to 
meet  a  storm. — Lucas. 

2.  Consequently. 

He  blushes  :  therefore  he  is  guilty.— Spectator. 

The  wrestlers  sprinkled  dust  on  their  bodies  to 
give  better  hold  ;  the  glory  therefore  was  greater  to 
conquer  without  powder.  —  West,  Translation  of 
Pindar. 

3.  In  return  for  this  ;  in  recompeuce  for  this 
or  that. 

We  have  forsaken  all  and  followed  thee;  what 
shall  we  have  therefore  1— Mattliew,  xix.  27. 

4.  For  that  purpose.     Obsolete. 

So  to  his  steed  he  got,  and  gan  to  ride 
As  one  unfltt  therefore,  that  all  might  see 
He  had  not  trayned  bene  in  chivalree. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  ii.  3,  46. 

Therefrom,  adv.     From  that;  from  this. 


Thereinto,  adv.     Into  that. 

tJ^einto^-L^kt  M?2iare  '"  the  countries  c"t«r 

Though  we  shall  have  occasion  to 

we  will  now  make  some  entrance  thert 

There6f.  adv.     Of  that;  of  this. 

Considering  how  the  case  doth  stand  with  thi 

^^£SfssA=&s>rSK 

tical  Polity. 


'Tis    am  to  think  that  lastin 


nd- 


Thereon,  adv.     On  that. 

*°  mind  the  word  that  Je«us  said 
cock  crow  twice  thou  shall 


M 

hlm' 


You  shall  bereave  yourself 

°ses.and  put  your  children 

< 


Be  ye  therefore  very  courageous  to  keep  and  to  do 
all  that  is  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  of  Moses, 
that  ye  turn  not  aside  therefrom,  to  the  right  hand 
or  to  the  left.— Joshua,  xxiii.  6. 

The  leaves  that  spring  therefrom  grow  white.— 
Mortimer,  Husbandry. 
Therein,  adv.     In  that ;  in  this. 

Therein  our  letters  do  not  well  agree. — Shake- 
spear, Julius  Caesar,  iv.  3. 

The  matter  is  of  that  nature,  that  I  find  myself 
unable  to  serve  you  therein  as  you  desire. — Bacon. 

All  the  earth 

To  thee,  and  to  thy  race,  1  give,  as  lords 
Possess  it,  and  all  things  that  therein  live. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  338. 


Tf«  <•„„   ^kospear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  2. 
Its  foundation  is  laid  thereon.—  Woodward 
Thereout,  adv.     Out  of  that. 

Thereout  a  strange  beast  with  seven  heads  arose, 
lhat  towns  and  castles  under  her  breast  did  cour. 

God  clave  an  hollow  place  that  was  in  thTjaw' 
and  there  came  water  thereout.— Judges,  xv.  19. 
Thereto,  adv.     To  that. 

A  larger  form  of  speech  were  safer  than  that  which 
punctually  prefixeth  a  constant  day  tliereto.—Sir  T 
JJrowne. 

What  might  his  force  have  done,  being  brought 

When  that  already  gave  so  much  to  do !        Daniel. 
Thereunto,  also  Thereunto,  adv.     To  that. 

Is  it  in  regard  then  of  sermons  only,  that,  appre- 
hending the  gospel  of  Christ,  we  yield  thereunto  our 
unfeigned  assent  as  to  a  thing  infallibly  true?— 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

This  sort  of  base  people  doth  not  for  the  most 
part  rebel  of  themselves,  having  no  heart  thereunto 
but  are  by  force  drawn  by  the  grand  rebels  into 
their  action.— Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ire- 
land. 

Next  tJiereunto  did  grow  a  goodly  tree, 
That  wherebv  we  reason,  live,  and  be.         Spenser. 

lhat  it  is  the  appointment  of  God,  might  be  argu- 
ment enough  to  persuade  us  thereunto.  —  Arch- 
bishop Tillotson. 

Thereunder,  adv.     Under  that. 

Those  which  come  nearer  unto  reason,  find  pa- 
radise  under   the   equinoctial  line,  judging   that 
thereunder  might  be  found  most  pleasure  and  the 
greatest^fertility.— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 
Thereupon,  adv. 
1.  Upon  that;  in  consequence  of  that. 

Grace  having  not  in  one  thing  shewed  itself,  nor 
for  some  few  days,  but  in  such  sort  so  long  con- 
tinued, our  manifold  sins  striving  to  the  contrary 
what  can  we  less  thereupon  conclude,  than  that 
God  would  at  least-wise,  by  tract  of  time,  teach  the 
world,  that  the  thing  which  he  blesseth  caiiuot  but 
be  of  him  P— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

He  hopes  to  find  you  forward, 
And  thereupon  he  sends  you  this  good  news. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iii.  2. 
Let  that  one  article  rank  with  the  rest  j 
And  thereupon  give  me  your  daughter. 

Id.,  Henry  V.  v.  2. 

Ihough  grants  of  extraordinary  liberties  made  by 
a  king  to  his  subjects  do  no  more  diminish  his 
greatness  than  when  one  torch  lighteth  another.yet 
many  times  inconyeniencies  do  arise  thereupon.— 
—Sir  J.  Davies,  Discourse  on  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Children  are  chid  for  having  failed  in  good  man- 
ners, and  have  thereupon  reproofs  and  prect-pts 
heaped  upon  them.— Locke. 

Solon  finding  the  people  engaged  in  two  violent 
factions,  of  the  poor  and  the  rich,  and  in  great  con- 
fusion thereupon,  made  due  provisions  for  settling 
the  balance  of  power.— Sw(ft. 
2.  Immediately. 

Therewhile.  adv.     At  the  same  time.     Ob- 
solete. 

Of  this  bodily  reverence  of  God  in  his  church  the 
government  is  moderate ;  God  grant  it  be  not  loose 
therewliile.—ArcIibishop  Laud,  Speech  in  the  Star- 
Chamber. 

Therewith,  adv. 
1.  With  that. 

Germany  had  stricken  off  that  which  appeared 
corrupt  in  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Rome,  but 
seemed  in  discipline  still  to  retain  therewith  very 
great  conformity.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
7  M  2 


THER         (THBB1AFTM 
iTHJKMOaOOPK 

All  things  without,  which  round  about  we  tee. 

We  seek  to  know  and  have  therewith  to  do" 
_          .  „  s>r  J.  Daviet,  Immortality  of  the  Soul 
Therewith  at  last  be  forced  him  to  untie 

One  of  his  grasping  feet,  him  to  defend  thereby. 

2.  Immediately. 
Therewithal.  adv. 
1.  Over  and  above. 


Therewithal  the  execrable  act 
Un  their  late  murther'd  king  they  aggravate. 


o     A  *  *i 

2.  At  the  same  time. 


Daniel. 


TiWfeli1vfive  her  that  rin&' and  «iro  therewithal 
lhat  letter. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  4. 
W  ith  that. 

His  hideous  tail  then  hurled  he  about 
And  therewithal  enwrapt  the  nimble  thighs 
Of  his  froth-foamy  steed.  -      , 

Therlao.  *.  [see  Treacle.]  Remedy  against 
poisons;  treacle. 

When  the  disease  was  young,  it  was  mitigated 
with  rob  of  elder ;  with  crabs-eyes ;  spirits  of  harts- 
horn ;  theriac  and  vinegar.— The  Student,  ii.  3H. 
Theriacal.  adj.     Medicinal;  physical. 

The  virtuous  bezoar  is  taken  from  the  beast  that 
feedeth  upon  the  mountains,  where  there  are 
thenacal  herbs.— Bacon. 

Therlal.  s.    Theriacal.     Rare. 

Ye  see  what  account  there  is  made  of  a  composi- 
tion called  therM,  devised  only  for  excess*  and  su- 
perfluitie.— Holland,  Translation  of  Pliny  b  xxix 
ch.i.  (Rich.) 

Thermal,  adj.  [Lat.  therma  (feminine  and 
plural,  from  the  Greek,  etppbc.  =  warm)  •= 
warm  baths ;  the  scientific  compounds  into 
which  this  word  enters  belong  more  pro- 
perly to  the  Greek  form.] 

1.  Relating  to  warm  baths,  natural  or  arti- 
ficial. 

2.  Connected  with,  relating  to,  heat  in  ge- 
neral. 

The  same  thermal  undulations  which,  if  the 
physiological  units  are  comparatively  free,  will  aid 
their  re-arrangement  by  giving  them  still  greater 
freedom,  will,  if  they  are  comparatively  fixed,  begin 
to  change  the  arrangements  of  their  component-- 
will decompose  them.— Herbert  Spencer,  The  In- 
ductions of  Biology. 

Thermic,  adj.     Thermal. 

In  1823-25,  he  had  by  this  means  prepared  the 
basis  of  his  great  work  on  volcanoes,  which  appeared 
in  1826,  and  contained  careful  descriptions  of  all  the 
regions  known  to  be  visited  by  igneous  eruptions, 
and  a  consistent  hypothesis  of  the  cause  of  the 
thermic  disturbance,  in  accordance  with  the  view 
first  proposed  by  Gay-Lussac  and  Davy.— General 
Sabine,  in  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society, 

Thermo-electricity,  s.     See  extract. 

When  the  junction  of  two  dissimilar  metals  is 
heated  or  cooled,  the  free  ends  being  joined  l>y  a 
wire,  an  electric  current  is  generated.    This  <U"u - 
lopement  of  electricity  by  heat  was  discovered  l>y 
Prof.  Seebeck  in  1822,  and  has  received  the  name  tit' 
thermo-electricity,  in  its  theoretical  and  practical 
applications  it  is  a  fact  of  great  importance.    The 
intensity  of  the  thermo-electric  current  depends  on 
two  things:  the  nature  of  the  metals  employed,  and 
the  difference  in  temperature  which  exists  between 
the  two  ends  of  the  metal  bars.    The  metals  havH 
been  found  by  experiment  to  stand  in  the  following 
thermo-electric   order:    bismuth,  nickel,   German 
silver,  brass,  lead,  tin.  copper,  platinum,  silver, xinc, 
iron,  antimony,  tellurium,  selenium.  If  two  of  these, 
metals  be  taken,  the  more  distant  their  position  in 
the  list  the  stronger  is  the  current  that  will  be  «v- 
nerated.  Henee  the  electro-motive  force  of  bismuth 
and  selenium  is  the  greatest ;  but  as  it  is  generally 
impracticable  to  employ  the  last  two  metals  on  the 
list,  bismuth  and  antimony  form  the  usual  thermo- 
electric couple. — Franicland,  in  Brande  and  Cox, 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  A  rt. 
Thermometer.  *.     [Gr.  pirpov  ™  measure.] 
Instrument  for  measuring  the  heat  of  the 
nir,  or  of  any  matter. 

The  greatest  heat  is  about  two  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  sun  is  past  the  meridian,  as  is  evident 
from  the  thermometer,  or  observations  of  toe 
weather-glass.— -Sir  T.  Brovne. 

Thermometrical.  wlj.    Relating  to  the  mea- 
sure of  heat. 

His  heat  raises  the  liquor  in  the  Ihermotnetrical 
tubes.— Cheyne. 

Thermoscope.  s.  [Gr.  aKoiri u>  =  I  see,  descry, 
view.]     Instrument  by  which  the  degrees 
of  heat  are  discovered  ;  thermometer;  mo- 
dification of  the  air-thermometer  so  called. 
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By  the  trial  of  the  thermoscope,  fishes  have  more 
heat  than  the  element  which  they  swim  in.— Ar- 
buthnot.  On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 
Thermostat.  S.   [Gr.  -ffrririyc,  -ffronicot,  from 
the  root  of  'lart^i  =  I  stand.]     See  extract. 
Thermostat  or  heat  governor  [is]  a  self-acting 
physical  apparatus  for  regulating  temperature.    A 
thermostat,  the  principle  of  which  depends  on  the 
uiu-qual  expansion  of  metals  by  heat,  was  proposed 
by  Dr.  Ure  for  regulating,  the  safety  valves  of  steam 
engines  with  more  certainty  than  the  common  ex- 
pedients.— Hirst,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Thermotics.  ,v.     [see  Chromatics.]    Doc- 
trine, philosophy,  of  heat. 

I  shall,  then,  successively,  have  to  speak  of  the 
ideas  which  are  the  foundation  of  geometry  and 
arithmetic ; ...  of  the  ideas  on  which  the  mechani- 
cal sciences  .  .  .  more  peculiarly  rest ; ...  of  the 
ideas  which  the  secondary  mechanical  sciences 
(acoustics,  optics,  and  therwotic*)  involve ;  namely, 
the  ideas  of  the  externality  of  objects,  and  of  the 
media  by  which  we  perceive  their  qualities. — 
Wiuxcell.  History  tif  Scientific  Ideas,  vol.  i.  p.  82: 
1858. 

As  optics  relate  to  the  phenomena  which  result 
from  the  action  of  light  upon  matter,  so  under  the 
term  thermotics  may  be  included  those  eifects  which 
are  caused  by  the  action  of  heat  upon  matter. — 
Hirst,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 

These,  pron.  Collective  form  of  this ;  the 
difference  between  them  consisting  as  in 
goose,  geese  ;  mouse,  mice,  &c.,  in  the 
change  of  the  vowel  rather  than  in  the 
addition  of  any  plural  sign ;  the  final  s 
being  common  to  both  numbers. 
3.  Opposed  to  those,  or  to  some  others. 

bid  we  for  these  barbarians  plant  and  sow  ? 
On  these,  on  these  our  happy  fields  bestow  ? 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  i.  97. 

2.  These  relates  to  the  persons  or  things  last 

mentioned ;   and  those  to  the  first.     See 

under  That  for  remarks  upon  this  and 

that  in  a  similar  relation. 

More  rain  falls  in  June  and  July  than  in  Decem- 
ber and  January;  but  it  makes  a  much  greater 
shew  upon  the  earth  in  these  months  than  in  those, 
because  it  lies  louver  upon  it. —  Woodward,  Essay 
towards  a  Natural  History  of  the  Earth. 
Thesis,  s.     [Gr.  =  position;  the  two  words 
translating  one  another ;  pono  =  I  put ; 
pass.  part,  positus ;  positio,  -onis ;  riQnfu  = 
1  place:  0tru«>j,-  has  the  same  relation  to 
positive."]    Position  ;  something  laid  down, 
affirmatively  or  negatively. 

The  truth  of  what  you  here  lay  down, 
By  some  example  should  be  shown. — 
An  honest,  but  a  simple  pair  . . . 
May  serve  to  make  this  thesis  clear. 

Prior,  Paulo  Purganti. 

Thespian,  adj.  Connected  with  Thespis,  the 
inventor  of  the  Greek  comedy,  and,  as 
such,  a  proper  rather  than  a  common 
name;  used,  however,  somewhat  rhetori- 
cally for  theatrical,  or  dramatic. 

Yes,  France  is  free.  O  glorious  France,  that  has 
burst  out  so ;  into  universal  sound  and  smoke ;  and 
attained— the  Phrygian  cap  of  liberty  1  In  all  towns, 
trees  of  liberty  also  may  be  planted ;  with  or  with- 
out advantage.  Said  we  not,  it  was  the  highest 
stretch  attained  by  the  Thespian  art  on  this  planet, 
or  perhaps  attainable  ?— The  Thespian  art,  unfor- 
tunately, one  must  still  call  it ;  for  behold  there,  on 
this  Field  of  Mars,  the  national  banners,  before 
there  could  be  any  swearing,  were  to  be  all  blessed. 
—Carlyle,  The  French  Revolution,  pt.  ii.  b.  i.  ch.  iii. 
Theticai.  adj.  Laid  down  ;  positive. 

This  law  . . .  was  merely  thetical  or  positive,  not 
indispensable  and  natural.— Dr.  H.  More,  Conjec- 
tura  Cabbalistica,  p.  127 :  1653. 

Theurgic.  adj.  Relating  to,  connected  with, 
constituted,  characterized  by,  Theurgy. 

All  his  endeavour  to  purge  his  soul  by  these 
theurgick  consecrations  was  frustrate.— Halliwell 
JUelamproneea,  p.  51. 

Both  of  these,  the  goetic  and  theurgic,  seem  to 
be  of  Egyptian  origin :  and  it  is  evident,  at  least, 
that  their  practitioners  appeared  to  pride  them- 
selves on  drawing  their  chief  secrets  from  that 
ancient  source ;  and  both  are  intimately  connected 
with  astrology  .—Lord  Lytton,  Last  Days  ofPomneii 
notes. 
Thcurgicai.  adj  Theurgic. 

The  reason  of  their  calling  inspiration  by  the 
names  of  fire,  flame,  flash,  and  the  like,  may  be 
easily  found  in  the  authors  of  the  theurgical  science 
— Daubxt  on  the  Revelations, <&&<&  by  P.Lancaster 
p.  52. 
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Theurgist.  s.  One  who  is  addicted  to  theurgy. 
More  refined  necromancers  or  magicians   call 
themselves  theurgists ;  .  .  .  thinking  to  have  to  do 
only  with  good  spirits.— Halliwell,  Melampronata, 
p.  50. 

Theurgy,  s.  [Gr.  Otovpyta}  tpyov  =  work.J 
The  power  of  doing  supernatural  things 
by  lawful  means,  as  by  prayer  to  God.— 
This  is  Dr.  Johnson's  definition  from 
Bailey.  But  the  meaning  also  is  a  species 
of  magic,  in  old  times,  which  was  em- 
ployed for  the  assistance  of  supernatural 
beings  to  effect  wonderful  things. 

Porphyry  and  some  others  did  distinguish  these 
two  sorts,  so  as  condemn  indeed  the  grosser,  which 
they  called  magick  or  goety ;  but  allowed  the  other, 
which  they  termed  theurgy,  as  laudable  and  honour- 
able, and  as  an  art  by  which  they  received  angels, 
and  had  communication  with  the  gods.  let 
St.  Austin  assures  us,  they  are  both  damnable.— 
Halliwell,  Melamproncea,  p.  51 :  1682. 
Thew.  *.  [A.S.  beaw.] 

1.  Quality;    manners;    customs;    habit   of 
life ;  form  of  behaviour.    Obsolete. 

Home  report  these  happy  news. 
For  well  yee  worthy  been  for  worth  and  gentle 
thewes.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

From  mother's  pap  I  taken  was  unfit, 
And  streight  deliver'd  to  a  fairy  knight, 
To  be  upbrought   in  gentle   thewes  and  martial 
might.  Ibid. 

2.  Muscles. 

Nature  crescent  does  not  grow  alone 
In  thewes  and  bulk ;  but,  as  this  temple  waxes, 
The  inward  service  of  the  mind  and  soul 
Grows  wise  withal.  Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  S. 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  chuse  a  man  ?    Care  I 
for  the  limbs,  the  thewes,  the  stature,  bulk  and  big 
semblance  of  a  man  ?  give  me  the  spirit,  master 
Shallow.— Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iii.  2. 
Thewed.   adj.     Educated;  habituated;  ac- 
customed. 
But  he  was  wise  and  wary  of  her  will, 

And  ever  held  his  hand  upon  his  heart ; 
Yet  would  not  seem  so  rude,  and  thewed  ill, 

As  to  despise  so  courteous  seeming  part. 


They.  pron. 

1.  Men;  women;  persons. 

They  are  in  a  most  warlike  preparation.— Shake- 
spear, Coriolanus,  iv.  3. 

The  Spaniards 

Must  now  confess,  if  they  have  any  goodness, 
The  trial  just  and  noble.         Id.,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  2. 

They  eat  on  beds  of  silk  and  gold, 
At  ivory  tables,  or  wood  sold 
Dearer  than  it.      £.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy. 

They  know 
To  joy  the  friend  and  grapple  with  the  foe.    Prior. 

2.  Those  men ;  those  women :   (opposed  to 
some  others). 

Only  they, 

That  come  to  hear  a  merry  play, 
Will  be  deceived. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.,  prologue. 
'Tis  remarkable  that  they 
Talk  most  who  have  the  least  to  say. 

Prior,  Alma,  ii.  345. 

3.  It  is  used  indefinitely:    (as  the  French 
on  dit.) 

There,  as  they  say,  perpetual  night  is  found 
In  silence  brooding  on  the  unhappy  ground. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  i.  338. 

Different  languages  have  different  modes  of  ex- 
pressing indeterminate  propositions.  In  Greek, 
Latin,  and  English  the  passive  voice  is  used — Ae'ycrat, 
Dicitur,  It  is  said.  The  Italians  use  the  reflective 
pronoun,  as,  si-dice=it  says  itself.  Sometimes  the 
plural  pronoun  of  the  third  person  is  used.  Thus, 
in  our  language,  They  say = the  world  at  large  says. 
—Dr.  K.  G.  Latham,  Tlie  English  Language,  §  666 : 
1862. 

4.  The  things. 

Why  do  you  keep  alone  ? 
Of  sorriest  fancies  your  companions  making, 
Using  those  thoughts,  which  should  indeed  have 

died 
With  thtm  they  think  on. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  2. 
The  flowers  she  wore  along  the  day, 

And  every  nymph  and  shepherd  said, 
That  in  her  hair  they  look'd  more  gay 
Than  growing  in  their  native  bed. 

Prior,  The  Garland. 
Thick,  adj.   [A.S.  ffcce.] 
I.  Not  thin  ;  dense;  not  rare  ;  gross;  crass. 
God  caused  the  wind  to  blow,  to  dry  up  the 
abundant  sliuie  of  the  earth,  make  the  land  more 
firm,  and  cleanse  the  air  of  thick  vapours  and  un- 
wholesome mists. — Sir  W.  Raleigh. 
To  warm  milk  pour  spirit  of  nitre;  the  niilk 
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presently  after  willlbecome  thicker  than  it  was.— 
Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

2.  Not  clear;  not  transparent;  muddy;  fe- 
culent. 

Make  thick  my  blood ; 
Stop  up  th'  access  arid  passage  to  remorse. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  5. 

A  fermentation  makes  all  the  wine  in  the  vessel 
thick  or  foul ;  but  when  that  is  past,  it  grows  clear 
of  itself.— Sir  W.  Temple. 

Encumbcr'd  in  the  mud,  their  oars  divide 
With  heavy  strokes  the  thick  unwieldy  tide. 

A  ddison. 

3.  Great  in  circumference  ;  not  slender. 

Thou  art  waxen  fat ;  thou  art  grown  thick,  thou 
art  covered  with  fatness. — Deuteronomy,  xxxii.  15. 

My  little  finger  shall  be  thicker  than  my  father's 
loins.— 1  Kings,  xii.  10. 

4.  Close ;    not    divided    by    much    space  ; 
crowded. 

The  people  were  gathered  thick  together.— Luke, 
xi.29. 

It  brought  them  to  a  hollow  cave, 
Amid  the  thickest  woods.  Spenser. 

He  fought  secure  of  fortune  as  of  fame; 

Still  by  new  maps  the  island  might  be  shewn : 
Conquests  he  strew'd  where'er  he  came, 

Thick  as  the  galaxy  with  stars  is  sown. 

Dryden,  Heroic  Stanzas  on  the  Death  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  xjv. 

Objects  of  pain  or  pleasure  do  not  lie  thick  enough 
together  in  life  to  keep  the  soul  in  constant  action. 
— Addison. 

5.  Not  easily  pervious  ;  set  with  things  close 
to  each  other. 

The  speedy  horse  . . . 

Watch  each  entrance  of  the  winding  wood : 
Black  was  the  forest,  thick  with  beech  it  stood. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  ix.  515. 
Next  the  proud  palace  of  Salerno  stood 
A  mount  of  rough  ascent,  and  thick  with  wood. 

Id.,  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  101. 

6.  Without  proper  intervals  of  articulation. 

Speaking  thick,  which  nature  made  his  blemish, 
Became  the  accents  of  the  valiant. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  ii.  3. 

7.  Stupid. 

I  omit  your  thick  errour  in  putting  no  difference 
between  a  magistrate  and  a  king. — Sir  J.  Hayivard, 
Answer  to  Doleman,  ch.  iv. :  1603. 

8.  Dull;  not  quick:  (as,  'thick  of  hearing'). 
Colloquial.    (In  the  following  extract  it  is 
applied  to  sight). 

Go,  Pindarus,  get  higher  on  that  hill ; 
My  sight  was  ever  thick. 

Shakespear ,  Julius  Ceesar,  v.  5. 

9.  Intimate  ;  familiar  :  (as,  '  You  seem  very 
thick  with  him ; '  noted  in  the  previous  edi- 
tion as  a  vulgarism). 

As  tlie  first  element  in  a  compound. 

Why  hast  thou  lost  the  fresh  blood  in  thy  cheeks, 
And  given  my  treasures  and  my  rights  of  thee 
To  thick-eyed  musing  and  cursed  melancholy. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  ii.  2. 

It  tasteth  a  little  of  the  wax,  which  in  a  pome- 
granate, or  some  such  thick-coated  fruit,  it  would 
not. — Bacon. 

Gross-headed,  thick-witted,  illiterate,  shallow.  — 
Milton,  A  pology  for  Smectymnuus. 

Bring  it  near  home  thick-headed  tree. — Mortimer 
Husbandry. 

Thick-leaved  weeds  amongst  the  grass  will  need 
more  drying  thau  ordinary  grass. — Ibid. 
Used  adverbially. 

a.  Deep;  noting  the  third  dimension  :  (as,  a 
plank  four  feet  long,  two  feet  broad,  and 
five  inches  thick). 

b.  Noting  comparative  bulk :  (as, '  The  door 
was  three  inches  thick'). 

c.  Frequent ;  in  quick  succession ;  with  little 
intermission. 

They  charged  the  defendants  with  their  small 
shot  and  Turkey  arrows  as  thick  as  hail.— Knolles, 
History  of  the  Thirks. 

Favours  came  thick  upon  him.  liker  main  showers 
than  sprinkling  drops;  he  was  knighted,  made 
gentleman  of  the  king's  bed-chamber,  and  an  an- 
nual pension  given  him.— Sir  H.  Wotton. 

This  being  once  a  week,  came  too  thick  and  too 
often  about.— Sir  H.  Spelman. 

His  pills  as  thick  as  handgranadoes  flew, 
And  where  they  fell  as  certainly  they  slew. 

Lord  Roscommon. 

In  the  following  lines  the  construction  is 
'  not  more  thickly.' 

Not  thicker  billows  beat  the  Libyan  main, 
When  pale  Orion  sets  in  wintry  rain; 
Nor  thicker  harvest  on  rich  Hermus  rise, 
Than  stand  these  troops. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  vii.  994. 
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Thick,  s. 

1.  Thickest  part,  or  time  when  anythino-  is 
thickest. 

Achimetes  having  with  a  mine  suddenly  blown  up 
a  great  part  of  the  wall  of  the  Spanish  station,  in 
the  thick  of the  dust  and  sin  oak  presently  entered 
his  men.— Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks 

2.  Thicket ;  place  full  of  bushes. 

Mists  and  rotten  fora' 

Hang  m  the  gloomy  thicks,  and  make  unstedfast 
bo^s-  Drayton 

Thick  and  thin.    Whatever  is  in  the  way. 

Through  psrils  both  of  wind  and  limb 
Through  thick  and  thin,  she  follow'd  him. 
,„,       «...  Butler,  Hudibras.i.  2, 869. 

When  first  the  down  appears  upon  his  chin, 
For  a  small  suin  to  swear  through  thick  and  thin. 
J.  Dryden,  jun.,  Translation,  of  Juvenal,  xiv.  279 
Six  precious  souls  and  all  agog, 
To  dash  through  thick  and  thin. 

_T      ,  Cowper,  John  Gilpin. 

Used  adverbially. 

a.  Frequently;  fast. 

'Tis  some  disaster, 
Or  else  he  would  not  send  so  thick. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  The  Sophy. 
I  hear  the  trampling  of  thick  beating  feet  •     ' 
This  way  they  move.  Dryden,  Don  Sebastian. 

b.  Closely. 

The  neighbouring  plain  with  arms  is  cover'do'er  • 
The  vale  an  iron  harvest  seems  to  yield, 
Of  thick  sprung  lances  in  a  waving  field. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe,  i.  1. 

A  little  plat  of  ground  thick  sown,  is  better  than 
a  great  field  which  lies  fallow.— Norris,  Miscellanies. 

c.  To  a  great  depth. 

If  you  apply  it  thick  spread,  it  will  eat  to  the 
bone. — Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Cato  has  piercing  eyes,  and  will  discern 
Our  frauds,  unless  they  're  cover'd  thick  with  art. 

Addison,  Cato. 

Thick  and  threefold.     In  quick  succession  ; 
in  great  numbers. 

They  came  thick  and  threefold  for  a  time,  till  one 
experienced  stager  discovered  the  plot.  —  Sir  R. 
L' Estrange,  Fables. 

Tbick.  v.  n.     Thicken.     Rare. 

But  see,  the  welkin  thicks  apace, 
And  stooping  Phoebus  steeps  his  face : 
It's  time  to  haste  us  homeward. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar,  March. 

Thick-knee.    .*.      Native  grallatorial  bird 

(i.e.  bird  akin  to  the  plovers,  &c.) ;  (Edi- 

cnemus  (swollen  knee)  crepitans ;  Norfolk 

bustard. 

The  thick-knees  and  bustards  have  the  four- 
notched  sternum,  the  notches  being  small. — Owen, 
Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. 

Thicken,  v.  a.     [A.S.  \>iccian.~\ 

1.  Make  thick;    make  close;    fill  up  inter- 
stices ;  condense ;  make  concrete. 

The  white  of  an  egg  gradually  dissolves  by  heat 
exceeding  a  little  the  heat  of  a  human  body;  a 
greater  degree  of  heat  will  thicken  it  into  a  white, 
dark-coloured,  dry,  viscous  mass.— Arbuthnot,  On 
the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

2.  Make  more  weighty.     Rare. 

'Tis  a  shrewd  doubt,  though  it  be  but  a  dream ; 
And  this  may  help  to  thicken  other  proofs, 
That  do  demonstrate  thinly. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  iii.  3. 

3.  Make  frequent ;  make  close  or  numerous : 
(as, '  To  thicken  the  ranks'). 

Thicken,  v.  n. 

1.  Grow  thick  ;  grow  dense  or  muddy. 

Thy  lustre  thickens 
When  he  shines  by. 

Sliakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  3. 

2.  Concrete;  be  consolidated. 

Water  stopt  gives  birth 
To  grass  and  plants,  and  thickens  into  earth. 

Prior,  Solomon,  i.  855. 

3.  Grow  close  or  numerous. 

The  press  of  people  thickens  to  the  court, 
The  impatient  crowd  devouring  the  report. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe,  i.  1 . 

He  saw  the  crowd  thickening,  and  desired  to  know 
how  many  there  were.— Tatter. 

4.  Grow  quick. 

The  combat  thickens,  like  the  storm  that  flies 
From  westward  when  the  showery  scuds  arise. 
Or  pattering  hail  conies  pouring  on  the  main, 
When  Jupiter  descends  in  harden'd  rain.    Dryden. 

Thicket,  s.     [A.S.  ]>iccette.']     Close  knot  or 
tuft  of  trees  ;  close  wood  or  copse. 

I  drew  you  hither, 
Into  the  chiefcst  thicket  of  the  park. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iv.  5. 
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.  -  _ —  .  .  wj,,^,^^  and  found 
Ironi  heav'n  a  sleep  interminate. 

vims,  or  any  of  his,  could  not  in  haste' 
through  those  desart  regions,  which  the  leniriii 
ftrtUMrtth'SS  Jhirty  years  after  the floTha 

id  with  thickets,  and  permitted  ' 

and  briar  reed  and  tree,  to  join  themsel 
™«",  ^"^ J  forest.— Sir  "" 


every  bus 


How  often,  from  the  steep 
Of  echoing  hill,  or  thicket,  have  we  heard 
Ce  estial  voices,  to  the  midnight  air 
Bole,  or  responsive,  each  to  other's  note 
Singing  their  great  Creator  I 
T,.    ,  Milton,  Paradise  Lost  iv  68 

My  brothers  stept  to  the  next  thicket  side 
To  bnng  me  berries.  id.t  Comus,  18 

.  .New  Leda's  twins  .  .  . 

Their  trembling  lances  brandish'd  at  the  foe; 
JVor  had  they  miss'd,  but  lie  to  thickets  fled, 
Conceal  d  from  aiming  spears,  not  pervious  to  th 

SlL'Ou. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Meleage 

and  At  <il  mil,  i. 

i  ve  known  young  Juba  rise  before  the  sun, 
To  beat  the  thicket  where  the  tiger  slept, 
Or  seek  the  lion  in  his  dreadful  haunts. 
__,  ,  Addison,  Cati 

Thickly,  adv. 

1.  Deeply;  to  a  great  quantity. 

Mending  cracked  receivers,  having  thickly  ove 
laid  them  with  diachylon,  we  could  not  perceii 
leaks.—  Boyle. 

2.  Closely  ;  in  quick  succession. 


Thickness. 

Thick. 


*.        Attribute    suggested   b 


1 .  State  of  being  thick  ;  density. 

2.  Quantity    of  matter    interposed;    spac 
taken  up  by  matter  interposed. 

In  the  darkened  room,  against  the  hole  at  whic 
the  light  entered,  I  could  easily  see  through  th 
whole  thickness  of  my  hand  the  motions  of  a  bod 
placed  beyond  it. — Eoyle. 

3.  Quantity  laid  on  quantity  to  some  consi 
derable  depth. 

Poll  a  tree,  and  cover  it  some  thickness  with  cla 
on  the  top,  and  see  what  it  will  put  forth.— Bacoi 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

4.  Consistence  ;    grossness  ;    not  rareness 
spissitude. 

Nitre  mingled  with  water  to  the  thickness  o 
honey,  and  anointed  on  the  bud  after  the  vine  is 
cut,  it  will  sprout  forth.— Bacon,  Natural  and  Ex 
perimental  History. 

Diseases  imagined  to  come  from  the  thickness  o 
blood,  come  often  from  the  contrary  cause. — Ar 
luthnot,  On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

5.  Imperviousness ;  closeness. 

The  banks  of  the  river  and  the  thickness  of  th 
shades  drew  into  them  all  the  birds  of  the  country 
— Addison. 

6.  Want  of  sharpness  ;  want  of  quickness. 

A  person  found  in  himself,  being  at  some  times 
subject  to  a  thickness  of  hearing,  the  like  effect. — 
Holder. 

What  you  write  is  printed  in  large  letters;  other 
wise  between  the  weakness  of  my  eyes  and  thickness 
of  hearing,  I  should  lose  the  greatest  pleasure.— 
Swift. 
Thicksculled.  adj.     Dull ;  stupid. 

They're  pleased  to  hear  their  thickscull'd  judges 

cry, 
Well  moved !  oh  finely  said ! 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Persius,  i.  166. 
This  downright  fighting   fool,   this  thickscull'd 

hero  . . . 
With  plain  dull  virtue  has  outgone  my  wit. 

Id.,  All  for  Love,  iii.  1. 
Thickset,  adj. 

1.  Close  planted. « 

His  eyeballs  glare  with  fire,  suffused  with  blood, 
His  neck  shoots  up  a  thickset  thorny  wood ; 
His  bristled  back  a  trench  impaled  appears. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Meleager 
and  Atalanta. 

The  world  is  so  thickset  with  the  numerous  pro- 
ductions of  the  creatures,  that  besides  the  apparent 
beauty  of  things  viewed  by  all,  there  are  those  secret 
graces  in  every  part  of  nature,  which  some  few  alone 
have  the  skill  to  discern.— Grew. 

2.  Thick ;  large. 

'  Very  true,  Mr.  Pelham,'  said  the  wine-merchant, 
advancing  Ins  chair  to  me ;  and  then,  laying  a  short, 
thickset  finger  upon  my  arm— lielooked  up  in  my  face 
with  an  investigating  air,  and  said :— '  Parliamentary 
reform— what  do  you  say  to  that  ?  you're  not  an  ad- 
vocate for  ancient  abuses,  and  modern  corruption,  I 
hope,  Mr.  Pelham.'  '  By  n<>  means,'  cried  1,  with  an 
honest  air  of  indignation—'  I  have  a  conscience,  Mr. 
Briggs,  1  have  a  conscience  as  a  public  man,  no  less 
than  as  a  private  one ! '— Lord  Lytton,  Pelham, 
ch.  xxxvL 


Thickskln. 
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Coarse  gross  man|  num- 

The i  sliallow'st  thickslrin  of  that  barren  tort 
w  ho  Pvramus  presented  in  their  sport. 
Forsook  his  scene,  and  enter'd  in  a  brake 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Might's  Dream,  UL  t. 

1.  One  who  takes  what  belongs  to  another: 
(the  thief  steals  by  secrecy,  and  the  robber 
by  violence;   but  these  senses  are  con- 
founded). 

This  he  said,  not  that  he  cared  for  the  poor;  but 
because  he  was  a  thief,  and  had  .the  bagi-JoA* 
xu.  6. 

Take  heed,  have  open  eye ;  for  thieves  do  foot  by 
night. 

Shakespear.  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  1. 
Can  you  think  I  owe  a  thU-fmy  life 
Because  he  took  it  not  by  lawless  force  ? 
Am  I  obliged  by  that  to  assist  his  rapine*. 
And  to  maintain  his  murders  ? 

Dryden,  Spanish  friar,  ir.  2. 

2.  Excrescence  in  the  snuff  of  a.  candle. 

Where  you  see  a  thief  \n  the  candle,  call  presently 
for  an  extinguisher.— Bishop  Hall,  Remains  p  48. 

Their  burning  lamps  the  storm  ensuing  show. 
In  oil  sparkles,  thieves  about  the  snuff  do  grow. 

Kay,  Translation  of  Virgil. 
As  the  first  element  in  a  compound. 

A  wolf  passed  by  as  the  thief-lea>lers  were  drait- 
ging  a  fox  to  execution.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange 

My  evenings  all  i  would  with  sharpers  spend, 
And  make  the  thief-catcher  my  bosom  friend. 

Poor  Clinker  stood  trembling  at  the  bar   sur^X 
rounded  by  thief-takers.— Smollett,  Expedition  of 
Humphry  Clinker. 

Thieve,  v.  n.     Steal ;  practise  theft. 

And  there  the  monster  sat  him  down  to  thieve. 

/';'  /','./(,     )/     :.,   ,    ,  'f 

But  he  grew  rich,  and  with  his  riches  grew  so 

Keen  the  desire  to  see  his  home  again, 
He  thought  himself  in  duty  bound  to  do  so, 
And  not  be  always  thieving  ou  the  main. 

Byron,  Beppo,  XCT. 
Thievery.  *. 

1.  Practice  of  stealing;  theft. 

Ne  how  to  scape  great  punishment  and  shame. 
For  their  false  treason  and  vile  thievery.      Spenser. 

Do  villany,  do,  since  you  profess  to  do 't, 
Like  workmen ;  I  '11  example  you  with  thievery. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 

He  makes  it  a  help  unto  thievery;  for  thieves 
having  a  design  upon  a  house,  make  a  fire  at  the 
four  corners  thereof,  and  cast  thereon  the  fragments 
of  loadstone,  which  raiseth  fume.— Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

Amongst  the  Spartans,  thievery  was  a  practice 
morally  good  and  honest.— South,  Sermons. 

2.  That  which  is  stolen. 

Injurious  time  now,  with  a  robber's  haste, 
Crams  his  rich  thiev'ry  up  he  knows  not  how. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ir.  4. 
Thievish,  adj. 
1.  Given  to  stealing ;  practising  theft. 

What,  won  Id's  t  thou  have  me  go  and  beg  my  food? 
Or  with  a  base  and  boisterous  sword  enforce 
A  thievish  living  on  the  common  road  P 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  ii.  3. 
O  thievish  night. 

Why  should'st  thou,  but  for  some  felonious  end, 
In  thy  dark  lantern  thus  close  up  the  stars. 
That  nature  hung  in  heaven,  and  flll'd  their  lamp* 
With  everlasting  oil,  to  give  due  light 
To  the  misled  and  lonely  traveller  ? 

Milton,  Comnt,  196. 

The  thievish  god  suspected  him,  and  took 
The  hind  aside,  and  thus  in  whispers  spoke; 
Discover  not  the  theft. 

Addison,  Translation  from  Ovid, 
Transformation  of  Battus. 

Secret ;  sly ;  acting  by  stealth. 

Four-and-twenty  times  the  pilot's  elan 
Hath  told  the  thievish  minutes  how  they  pass. 

Shakespear,  All's  mtt  that  ends  well,  ii.  L 
Relating  to  what  is  stolen. 

By  astrology  he  resolved  thievish  questions  with 
great  success  ;  that  was  his  utmost  sole  practice. — 
Lilly,  Life,  <tc.  p.  77. 

Thievishly,   adv.     In  a  thievish  manner; 
like  a  thief. 

They  lay  not  to  live  by  their  worke, 
But  tliievishly  loiter  and  lurke. 

Tusser,  Pit*  Hundred  Points  of 
good  Husbandry. 

Thigh,    t.     [A.S.  )>eoA.]     Part  of  the  leg 
above  the  knee. 

He  touched  the  hollow  of  his  thigh;  and  the 
hollow  of  Jacob's  thigh  was  out  of  joint.— Genesis, 
uxii.  25. 

The  thigh  includes  all  between  the  buttocks  and 
the  knee.    The  thighbone  is  the  longest  of  all  the 
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bones  in  the  body  :  its  fibres  are  close  and  hard :  it 
has  a  cavity  in  its  middle ;  it  is  a  little  convex  and 
round  on  its  foreside,  but  a  little  hollow,  with  a  long 
and  small  ridge  on  its  backside.— Quincy. 
Thighbone,  s.     Bone  of  the  thigh. 

The  flesh  dissolved,  and  left  the  thigh-bone  bare. 
—  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Thill.  *.  [A.S.  jij/fc.]  Shaft  of  a  waggon  ; 
arms  of  wood  between  which  the  last  horse 
is  placed. 

More  easily  a  waggon  may  be  drawn  in  rough 
ways  if  the  fore  wheels  were  as  high  as  the  hinder 
wheels,  and  if  the  thills  were  fixed  under  the  axis.— 
Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Thill-horse,  s.  Last  horse ;  horse  that  goes 
between  the  shafts. 

What  a  beard  hast  thou  got !  thou  hast  got  more 
hair  on  thy  chin,  than  Dobbin  my  thill-lwrse  has  on 
his  tail.—  Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  2. 
Thliier.  s.    Thillhorse. 

Whole  bridle  and  saddle,  whitlether,  and  nail, 
With  collars  and  harness,  for  t killer  and  all. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of 
good  Husbandry. 

Thimble.  «.  [?]  Metal  cover  by  which  women 
secure  their  fingers  from  the  needle  when 
they  sew. 

Your  ladies  and  pale-visaged  maids. 
Like  Amazons,  come  tripping  after  drums ; 
Their  thimbles  into  armed  gantlets  change, 
Their  needles  to  lances. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  v.  2. 
Examine  Venus  and  the  moon. 
Who  stole  a  thimble  or  a  spoon. 

Sutler,  Hudibras,  i.  1,591. 
The  work  of  Dr.  Nares  has  filled  us  with  astonish- 
ment similar  to  that  which  Captain  Lemuel  Gulliver 
felt  when  first  he  landed  in  Brobdingnag,  and  saw 
corn  as  high  as  the  oaks  in  the  New  Forest,  thimbles  as 
large  as  buckets,  and  wrens  of  the  bulk  of  turkeys. 
The  whole  book,  and  every  component  part  of  it,  is 
on  a  gigantic  scale. — Macaulay,  Critical  and  His- 
torical Essays,  Burleigh  and  his  Times. 
As  the  first  element  in  a  compound. 

Upon  the  bottom  shines  the  queen's  bright  face ; 
A  myrtle  foliage  round  the  thimble-case. 

Pope,  The  Basset  Table.  (Rich.) 

Thimbiefull.  s.  As  much  as  may  .be  con- 
tained in  a  thimble. 

Yes,  and  measure  for  measure,  too,  Sosia ;  that  is 
for  a  thimbleful  of  gold  a  thimbleful  of  love. — 
Dryden,  Amphitryon,  iv.  1.  (Rich.) 

Thimble-rig',  s.  Sleight-of-hand  trick,  shown- 
off  by  means  of  three  thimbles  and  a  pea ; 
the  looker-on  being  often  induced  to  bet 
that  he  can  point  out  (which  he  is  never 
allowed  to  do)  the  thimble  under  which 
the  pea  lies. 

Thin.  adj.  [A.S.  ]rinn.] 

1.  Not  thick. 

They  did  beat  the  gold  into  thin  plates,  and  cut  it 
into  wires.— Exodus,  TTTJT,  3. 

2.  Rare ;  not  dense. 

The  hope  of  the  ungodly  is  dust  that  is  blown 
away  with  the  wind ;  jike  thin  froth,  that  is  driven 
away  with  storm.—  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  v.  14. 

In  the  day  when  the  air  is  more  thin,  the  sound 
pierceth  better;  but  when  the  air  is  more  thick, 
as  in  the  night,  the  sound  spendeth  and  spreadeth 
abroad  less.— Bacon. 

Understand  the  same 
Of  fish  within  their  watery  residence ; 
Not  hither  summon'd,  since  they  cannot  change 
Their  element,  to  draw  the  thinner  air. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  345. 

To  warm  new  milk  pour  any  alkali,  the  liquor  will 
remain  at  rest,  though  it  appears  somewhat  thinner. 
— Arbuthnot. 

3.  Not  close ;  separate  by  large  spaces. 

He  pleased  the  thin  and  bashful  audience 
Of  our  well-meaning,  frugal  ancestors. 

Lord  Roscommon. 
Thou  art  weak,  and  full  of  art  is  he; 
Else  how  could  he  that  host  seduce  to  sin, 
Whose  fall  has  left  the  heavenly  nation  thin? 

Dryden,  Stale  of  Innocence,  iv.  1. 
Piorthward,  beyond  the  mountains  we  will  go, 
Where  rocks  lie  cover'd  with  eternal  snow, 
Thin  herbage  in  the  plains,  and  fruitless  fields, 
The  sand  no  gold,  the  mine  no  silver  yields. 

Id,,  Indian  Emperour,  iv.  2. 
Thin  on  the  towers  they  stand ;  and  ev'n  those  few, 
A  feeble,  fainting,  and  dejected  crew. 

la..  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  x.  184 
Already  Ca;sar 

Has  ravaged  more  than  half  the  globe ;  and  sees 
Mankind  grown  thin  by  his  destructive  sword. 

Addison,  Cato. 

bick  with  the  love  of  fame,  what  throngs  pour  in 
t  npeople  court,  aud  leave  the  senate  thin ! 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  i.  117. 
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4.  Not  closely  compacted  or  accumulated. 

Seven  thin  ears  blasted  with  the  east  wind  sprung 
up.— Genesis,  xli.  G. 

5.  Small. 

I  hear  the  groans  of  ghosts ; 
Tliin,  hollow  sounds,  and  lamentable  screams. 

Dryden. 

6.  Not  coarse ;  not  gross  in  substance :  (as, 
'a  thin  veil'). 

7.  Not  abounding. 

Ferrarais  very  large, but  extremely  thin  of  people. 
— Addison. 

As  the  first  element  in  a  compound ;  entered 
in  the  preceding  editions,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  fifth  extract,  which  is  found 
under  the  adjective,  as  an  adverb.  The 
construction  is,  doubtless,  adverbial ;  and 
in  thin-sown  the  element  thin  may  cer- 
tainly be  superseded  by  thinly. 

Spain  is  thin-sown  of  people,  by  reason  of  the 
sterility  of  the  soil  and  the  natives  being  exhausted 
in  such  vast  territories  as  they  possess. — Bacon. 

Remove  the  swelling  epithets,  thick  laid 
As  varnish  on  a  harlot's  cheek ;  the  rest 
Thin-sown  with  aught  of  profit  or  delight. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iv.  343. 
Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise, 
That  last  infirmity  of  noble  mind, 
To  scorn  delights,  and  live  laborious  days ; 
But  the  fair  guerdon  when  we  hope  to  find, 
And  think  to  burst  out  into  sudden  blaze, 
Comes  the  blind  fury  with  th'  abhorred  sheers, 
And  slits  the  thin-spun  life.  Id.,  Lycidas,  70. 

Tliin-leaved  arbute  hazle-graffs  receives, 
Aud  planes  huge  apples  bear  that  bore  but  leaves. 

Dryden,  Translation  oftfw  Georgics,  ii.  96. 

A  slim  thin-gutted  fox  made  a  hard  shift  to  wriggle 

his  body  into  a  hen-roost,  and  when  he  had  stuffed 

his  guts  well,  the  hole  was  too.little  to  get  out  again. 

— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

A  country  gentlewoman,  if  it  be  like  to  rain,  goes 
not  abroad  thin-clad.— Locke. 
Thin.  r.  a. 

1.  Make  thin  or  rare ;  make  less  thick. 

The  serum  of  the  blood  is  neither  acid  nor  alka- 
line :  oil  of  vitriol  thickens,  and  oil  of  tartar  thins 
it  a  little.— Arbuthnot. 

2.  Make  less  close  or  numerous. 

T'  unload  the  branches,  or  the  leaves  to  thin, 
That  suck  the  vital  moisture  of  the  vine. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  ii.  554. 

'Tis  Ceesar's  sword  has  made  Rome's  senate  little, 
And  thinn'd  its  ranks.  Addison,  Cato. 

3.  Attenuate. 

The  vapours  by  the  solar  heat 
Thinn'd  and  exhaled  rise  to  their  airy  seat. 

Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

4.  Diminish. 

One  half  of  the  noble  families  had  been  thinned 
by  proscription ;  and  though  generally  restored  in 
blood  By  the  reversal  of  their  attainders,  a  measure 
certainly  deserving  of  much  approbation,  were  still 
under  the  eyes  of  vigilant  and  inveterate  enemies. — 
Hallam,  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  pt.  iii.  ch.  viiL 

Thine,  pron.  Belonging  or  relating  to  thee  ; 
the  pronoun  possessive  of  thou.  It  is  used 
for  thy  when  the  substantive  is  divided 
from  it :  as,  '  this  is  thy  house ' ;  '  thine  is 
this  house ' ;  '  this  house  is  thine."  See 
under  Mine. 

Thou  hast  her,  France ;  let  her  be  thine,  for  we 
Have  no  such  daughter. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  1. 
Thing.  *.      [A.S.  Jn'wgr.] 
1.  Whatever  is;  not  a  person. 

Do  not  you  chide ;  I  have  a  thing  for  you.— 
You  have  a  thing  for  me !  It  is  a  common  thing— 

To  have  a  foolish  wife.       Sliakespear,  Othello,  iii  3 
The  great  master  he  found  busy  in  packing  up  his 

things  against  his  departure.— Knoltes,  History  of 

the  Turks. 
The  remnant  of  the  meat-offering  shall  be  Aaron's 

and  his  sons' ;  it  is  a  thing  most  holy.— Leviticus, 

11*   • -. 

Says  the  master,  you  devour  the  same  things  that 
they  would  have  eaten,  mice  arid  nil—Sir  R  L' Es- 
trange. 

When  a  thing  is  capable  of  good  proof  in  any 
Kind,  men  ought  to  rest  satisfied  in  the  best  evi- 
dence for  it  which  that  kind  of  things  will  bear  and 
beyond  which  better  would  not  be  expected  suo- 
posirig  it  were  true.— Bishop  Wiikins. 

I  should  blush  to  own  so  rude  a  thing, 
As  'tis  to  shun  the  brother  of  my  king. 

Dryden,  Conquest  of  Granada,  Part  I.  ii  1 

Wicked  men,  who  understand  any  thing  of  wis- 
dom, may  see  the  Imprudence  of  worldly  and  irre- 
ligious courses.— .4  rchbis/iop  Ttllotsun. 
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In  plainer  words  the  original  man  is  the  true 
creator  (or  call  him  revealer)  of  morals  too ;  it  is 
from  his  example  that  precepts  enough  are  derived, 
and  written  down  in  books  and  systems ;  he  pro- 
perly is  the  thing  ;  all  that  follows  after  is  but  talk 
about  the  thing,  better  or  worse  interpretation  of 
it,  more  or  less  wearisome  and  ineffectual  discourse 
of  logic  on  it. — Carlyle,  Critical  and  Miscellaneous 
Essays,  Mirabeau. 

'2.  Used  in  contempt  or  by  way  of  extenua- 
tion. 

I  have  a  thing  in  prose,  begun  above  twenty-eight 
years  ago,  and  almost  finished ;  it  will  make  a  four- 
shilling  volume. — Swift. 

3.  In  contempt,  qualified  by  pity. 

See,  sons,  what  things  you  are !  how  quickly  na- 
ture 

Falls  to  revolt,  when  gold  becomes  her  object ! 
For  this  the  foolish  over-careful  fathers 
Have  broke  their  sleeps  with  thought,  their  brains 
with  care. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  4. 
A  thing  by  neither  man  or  woman  prized, 
And  scarcely  known  enough  to  be  despised. 

Dryden. 

Never  any  thing  was  so  unbred  as  that  odious 
man.— Congreve. 

The  poor  thing  sighed,  and,  with  a  blessing  ex- 
pressed with  the  utmost  vehemence,  turned  from 
me. — Addison. 

I  '11  be  this  abject  thing  no  more. 
Love,  give  me  back  my  heart  again.          Granville. 

4.  With  a  sense  of  honour.     Hare :  (in  the 
previous  editions  it  is  said  to  be  used  by 
Shakespear  once ;  probably,  meaning  only 
once.  The  present  editor  doubts  the  limita- 
tion). 

I  loved  the  maid  I  married ;  never  man 
Sigh'd  truer  breath :  but  that  I  see  thee  here, 
Thou  noble  thing !  more  dances  my  wrapt  heart. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iv.  5. 
Thin-g-ut.  s.     Starveling. 

O  for  a  dozen  rubbers  and  a  bath, 
And  yet  a  need  no  tub,  since  I  drench  myself 
In  my  own  balsam.— Balsamum  !  it  smells 
Like  a  chandler's  shop. — Does  it  so?  thou  thin-gut! 
Thou  thing  without  moisture. 

JUassinger,  Believe  as  You  List,  iii.  2. 
Thingumbob,  s.     Term  indicating  that  the 
speaker  is  at  a  loss  for  a  definite  name. 

Cross  the  style. you  will  find  at  the  right ;  wind  along 
the  foot  of  the  hill  for  about  three  parts  of  a  mile,  and 
you  will  then  see  in  the  middle  of  a  broad  plain  a 
lonely  grey-house,  with  a  thingumbob  at  the  top ;  a 
'servatory  they  call  it.— Lord  Lytton,  Eugene  Aram, 
b.i.  ch.  ii. 

Think,  v.  n.  [A.S.  ]>incan,  pret.  ^uhte."] 
Seem  :  (obsolete,  except  when  preceded  by 
me,  in  which  case  me  =  to  me,  rather  than 
me,  and  is  dative  rather  than  accusative  ; 
moreover,  the  subject  it  is  understood ; 
hence,  this  combination  gives  a  truly  im- 
personal verb). 

Me  thinheth.     It  seems  to  me. 

Me  thinketh  the  running  of  the  foremost  is  like 
the  running  of  Ahimaaz.— 2  Samuel,  xviii.  27. 

Methought.    It  appeared  to  me. 

Me  thought  I  saw  the  grave  where  Laura  lay. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

These  are  anomalous  phrases  of  long 
continuance  and  great  authority,  but  not 
easily  reconciled  to  grammar.  In  me 
thinketh,  the  verb  being  of  the  third  person, 
seems  to  be  referred  not  to  the  thing,  and 
is  therefore  either  active,  as  signifying  to 
cause  to  think  ;  or  has  the  sense  of  seems ; 
me  thinks  =  it  seems  to  me.  (Johnson.)  The 
true  explanation  lies  in  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  verbs,  which  are  as  different 
as  rise  and  raise,  lie,  and  lay,  drink  and 
drench. 
Think,  v.  n.  pret.  thought.  [A.S.  Ipencan, 

pret.  ]>ohte.'] 

1.  Have  ideas;  compare  terms  or  things; 
reason ;  cogitate ;  perform  any  mental 
operation,  whether  of  apprehension,  judge- 
ment, or  illation. 

"What  am  I  ?  or  from  whence  ?  for  that  I  am 
I  know,  because  1  think;  but  whence  I  came, 
Or  how  this  frame  of  mine  began  to  be, 
What  other  being  can  disclose  to  me  ? 

Dryden,  State  of  Innocence,  ii.  1. 
Those  who  perceive  dully,  or  retain  ideas  in  their 
minds  ill,  will  have  little  matter  to  think  oil.— 
Locke. 
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These  are  not  matters  to  be  slightly  and  supr 
flcially  thought  upon.— Archbishop  TMotson  Se 
mons. 

2.  Judge;  conclude;  determine. 

Let  them  marry  to  whom  they  think  best ;  only  t 
the  family  of  the  tribe  of  their  father  shall  the 
marry. — Numbers,  xxxvi.  6. 

I  fear  we  shall  not  find 
This  long  desired  king  such  as  was  thought.  Danie 

Can  it  be  thought  that  I  have  kept  the  gospe 
terms  of  salvation,  without  ever  so  much  as  intend 
ing,  in  any  serious  and  deliberate  manner,  either  t 
know  them  or  keep  tho;u?— Law. 

3.  Intend. 

Thou  thoughfst  to  help  me,  and  such  thanks 

give, 
As  one  near  death  to  those  who  wish  him  life. 

Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  ii.  1 

4.  Imagine ;  fancy. 

Something  since  his  coming  forth  is  thought  of 

which 

Imports  the  kingdom  so  much  fear  and  danger, 
That  his  return  was  most  required. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  J 

Edmund,  I  think,  is  gone, 

In  pity  of  his  misery,  to  dispatch 

His  nighted  life.  Ibid.  iv.  5 

We  may  not  be  startled  at  the  breaking  of  the  ex 

terior  earth  ;  for  the  face  of  nature  hath  provokec 

men  to  think  of  and  observe  such  a  thing. — T.  Bur 

•net,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Those  who  love  to  live  in  gardens,  have  neve 
thought  of  contriving  a  winter-garden. — Spectator. 

5.  Muse ;  meditate. 

You  pine,  you  languish,  love  to  be  alone, 
Think  much,  speak  little,  and  in  speaking  sigh. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  iii.  3 

6.  Recollect ;  observe. 

Think  upon  me,  my  God,  for  good,  according  t> 
all  that  I  have  done. — Nehemiah,  v.  19. 

We  are  come  to  have  the  warrant. — 
"Well  thought  upon ;  I  have  it  here  about  me. 

Shakespear,  Richard  HI.  i.  4 

7.  Judge  ;  be  of  opinion. 

If  your  general  acquaintance  be  among  ladies 
provided  they  have  no  ill  reputation,  you  think  you 
are  safe.— Swift. 

8.  Consider ;  doubt ;  deliberate. 

Any  one  may  think  with  himself,  how  then  can 
any  thing  live  in  Mercury  and  Saturn  t—Bentley 
Sermons. 

Think  on.     Contrive;    light  upon  by  medi- 
tation. 

Still  the  work  was  not  complete, 
When  Venus  thought  on  a  deceit. 

Swift,  Cadenus  and  Vanessa 
Think  of.    Estimate. 

The  opinions  of  others  whom  we  know  and  think 
well  o/are  no  ground  of  assent. — Locke. 

Think,  v.  a. 

1.  Imagine;  image  in  the  mind ;  conceive. 

Charity  thinketh  no  evil.— 1  Corinthians,  xiii.  5. 
Think  nought  a  trifle,  though  it  small  appear. 

Young. 

2.  Believe ;  esteem. 

Nor  think  superfluous  others'  aid. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  308. 
Think  much. 

a.  With  to,   and  a  verb.     Make  ado,   or 
trouble,  about  anything ;  grudge. 

He  thought  not  much  to  clothe  his  enemies. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  219. 

If  we  consider  our  infinite  obligations  to  God,  we 
have  no  reason  to  think  much  to  sacrifice  to  him  our 
dearest  interests  in  this  world.— Archbishop  Tillot- 
son. 

b.  With  o/and  a  substantive.  Value ;  esteem: 
(often   with    the  negative :    as,  '  I    never 
thought  much  of  him '). 

Think  scorn.     Disdain. 

He  thought  scorn  to  lay  hands  on  Mordecai  alone. 
— Esther,  iii.  6. 

Thinkable,  adj.    Capable  of  being  thought ; 
conceived  as  a  thought  or  idea  ;  cogitable. 

But  what  is  the  condition  under  which  alone  a 
relation  is  thinkable  '!  It  is  thinkable  only  as  of  a 
certain  order— as  belonging,  or  not  belonging,  to 
some  class  of  before-known  relations.—./.  S.  Mill, 
System  of  Logic,  §  41. 
Thinker,  s.  One  who  thinks. 

Nobody  is  made  anything  by  hearing  of  rules,  or 
laying  them  up  in  his  memory ;  practice  must  settle 
the  habit ;  you  may  as  well  hope  to  make  a  good 
musician  by  a  lecture  on  the  art  of  musick,  as  a  co- 
herent thinker,  or  strict  reasoner,  by  a  set  of  rules. 
— Locke. 

If  a  man  had  an  ill-favoured  nose,  deep  thinkers 
would  iinnuto  the  cause  to  the  prejudice  of  his  edu- 
cation.— Swift. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  be,  that  with 
he  culture  of  a  genuine  poet,  thinker,  or  other 
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artist,  the  influence  of  rank  has  no  exclusive  or  even 
special  concern. -Carafe,  Critical  and  Miscella- 
neous Essays,  State  of  German  Literature. 

i  allude  to  the  discoveries  made  by  Political  Eco 
nomy;  a  branch  of  knowledge  with  which  even  the 
wisest  of  the  ancients  had  not  the  least  acquaintance 
but  which  possesses  an  importance  it  would  be  dif 
It  to  exaggerate,  and  is,  moreover,  remarkable  a. 
being  the  only  subject  immediately  connected  will 
the  art  of  government  that  has  yet  been  raised  to  a 
science.  The  practical  value  of  this  noble  studv 
though  perhaps  only  fully  known  to  the  more  ad 
vanced  thinkers,  is  gradually  becoming  recognized 
by  men  of  ordinary  education :  but  even  those  by 
whom  it  is  understood,  seem  to  have  paid  little  at 
tention  to  the  way  in  which,  by  its  influence,  the 
interests  of  peace,  and  therefore  of  civilization  hav< 
been  directly  promoted.— Suckle,  History  of  Civiliz 
atwn  in  England,  vol.i.  ch.iv. 

These  small  and  proximate  generalizations,  which 
they  neglect,  are  precisely  those  parts  of  philosophy 
which,  being  least  removed  from  the  region  of  visible 
facts,  are  best  understood  by  the  people,  and,  there 
fore,  form  the  only  common  ground  between  thinker. 
and  practitioners.— Ibid.  vol.  ii.  ch.  vi. 
Thinking:,  part.  adj.  Reflective. 

His  experience  of  a  good  prince  must  give  grea 
satisfaction  to  every  thinking  man. — Addison  Free 
holder. 

When  we  say  in  English,  He  is  a  thinking  man 

we  mean  not  a  person  whose  mind  is  in  actua 

energy,  but  whose  mind  is  enriched  with  a  large 

portion  of  those  powers.— Harris,  Hermes,  b.i.  ch.x 

'     (Ord  MS.) 

Thinking,    verbal  abs.      Act  of   one  who 
thinks;   imagination;   cogitation;  judge 
ment. 

If  we  did  think 

His  contemplations  were  above  the  earth, 
And  fix'd  on  spiritual  objects,  he  should  still 
Dwell  in  his  musings ;  but  I  am  afraid 
His  thinkings  are  below  the  moon,  nor  worth 
His  serious  considering. 

Sliakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2 

He  put  it  by  once ;  but,  to  my  thinking,  he  woul 
fain  have  had  it.— Id.,  Julius  Caesar,  i.  2. 

I  heard  a  bird  so  sing, 

Whose  musick,  to  my  thinking,  pleased  the  king. 
Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  v.  5 

Thinking,  in  the  propriety  of  the  English  tongue 
signifies  that  sort  of  operation  of  the  mind  abou 
its  ideas,  wherein  the  mind  is  active ;  where  it,  with 
some  degree  of  voluntary  attention,  considers  any 
thing. — Locke. 

It  is  an  opinion  that  the  soul  always  thinks,  anc 
that  it  has  the  actual  perception  of  ideas  in  itsel 
constantly,  and  that  actual  thinking  is  as  insepara 
ble  from  the  soul  as  actual  extension  is  from  the 
body.— Id. 

I  was  a  man,  to  my  thinking,  very  likely  to  get  a 
rich  widow.— Addison. 

Thinly,  adv.    In  a  thin  manner. 

1.  Not  thickly. 

The  wide  domain     - 

Now  green  with  giuss,  now  gilt  with  grain, 
In  russet  robes  of  clover  deep, 
Or  thinly  veil'd,  and  white  with  sheep.      Shenstone 

2.  Not  closely :  not  numerously. 

It  is  commonly  opinioned,  that  the  earth  was 
thinly  inhabited  before  the  flood. — Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

Our  walls  are  thinly  mann'd ;  our  best  men  slain  : 
The  rest,  an  heartless  number,  spent  with  watching. 
Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  i.  1. 

Thinness,  s.    Attribute  suggested  by  Thin. 
1.  Contrary  to  thickness ;  tenuity. 

Tickling  is  most  in  the  soles,  arm-holes  and  sides, 
because  of  the  thinness  of  the  skiu.— Bacon. 

No  breach,  but  an  expansion, 
Like  gold  to  airy  thinness  beat.  Donne. 

Transparent  substances,  as  glass,  water,  air,  &c. 
when  made  very  thin  by  being  plown  into  bubbles, 
or  otherwise  formed  into  plates,  do  exhibit  various 
colours,  according  to  their  various  thinness,  although 
at  a  greater  thickness  they  appear  very  clear  and 
colourless.— Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 

Such  depend  upon  a  strong  projectile  motion  of 
the  blood,  and  too  great  thinness  and  delicacy  of  the 
vessels. — Arbuthnot. 
2.  Paucity ;  scarcity. 

The  buzzard,  not  content  with  equal  place, 
Invites  the  feather'd  Nimrods  of  his  race 
To  hide  the  thinness  of  their  flock  from  sight. 
And  all  together  make  a  seeming  goodly  flight. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  127*. 
In  country  villages  pope  Leo  the  seventh  indulged 
a  practice,  through  the  thinness  of  the  inhabitants, 
wnich  opened  a  way  for  pluralities.— Ayliffe,  Parer- 
gon  Juris  Canonici. 
.  Rareness  ;  not  spissitude. 

Those  pleasures  that  spring  from  honour  the  mind 
can  nauseate,  and  quickly  feel  the  thinness  of  a 
popular  breath.— South,  Sermons. 
Third,    adj.      [A.S.   oYu/rfa.]      Ordinal  of 
three. 
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Third.  «. 
I.  Third  part. 

To  thee  and  thine  hereditary  ever, 
Remain  this  ample  third  of  our  fair  kingdom. 


Men  of  their  broken  debtors  take*  a  third, 
A  sixth,  a  tenth,  letting  them  thrive  again. 

The 'protestant  subjects  of  the  abbey  make 'up  a 
third  of  its  people.— Addison. 

No  sentence  can  stand  that  is  not  confirmed  bv 
two-thirds  of  the  council— Id. 
2.  Sixtieth  part  of  a  second. 

Divide  the  natural  day  into  twenty-four  equal 
parts,  an  hour  into  sixty  minutes,  a  minute  into 
sixty  seconds,  a  second  into  sixty  thirds.— Holder 
On  Time. 

Thirdborough.  *.    Under  constable. 

I  know  my  remedy:  I  must  go  fetch  the  third- 
borough.— Third, fourth,  or  fifth  boroiurh,  I'll  answer 
him  by  law.— Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shretc,  in- 
duction, sc.  1. 

All  the  wise  of  the  hundred ; 
Old  Rasi'  Clench  of  Hampstead,  petty  constable ; 
In-and-in  Medley,  cooper  of  Islinrton. 
And  headborough,  with  loud  To- Pan  the  tinker 
Or  metal-man  of  Belsie,  the  thirdborough. 

B.  Jonson,  Tale  of  a  Tub. 
Thirdly,  adv.    In  the  third  place. 

First,  metals  are  more  durable  than  plants ;  se- 
condly, they  are  more  solid;    thirdly,  they  are 
wholly  subterrany.— Bacon. 
Thirl,  v.  a.    See  Tirl. 
Thirling:,  part.  adj.     Thrilling,  Le.  vibrat- 
ing.   Rare. 

Nor  that  night-wandering,  pale,  and  watery  star 
When  yawning  dragons  draw  her  thirling  a 
Marlowe  and  Chapman.  Translation  < 

and  Leander. 
Thirst.  *.     [A.S.  Ipyrst.] 

1.  Pain  suffered  for  want  of  drink ;  want  of 
drink. 

But  fearless  they  pursue,  nor  can  the  flood 
Quench  their  dire  thirst  \  alas !  they  thirst  for  blood. 
Sir  J.  Denham,  Cooper's  Hill. 
Thus  accursed. 

In  midst  of  water  I  complain  of  thirst.  Dryden. 
Thirst  and  hunger  denote  the  state  of  spittle  and 
liquor  of  the  stomach.  Thirst  is  the  sign  of  an 
acrimony  commonly  alkalescent  or  muriatick.— Ar- 
buthnot,  On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

2.  Eagerness;  vehement  desire:    (with  of, 
for,  or  after). 

Not  hope  of  praise,  nor  thirst  of  worldly  good, 

Enticed  us  to  follow  this  emprize.  Fairfax. 

Thou  hast  allay'd  the  thirst  I  had  ^knowledge. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  8. 
Say,  is't  thy  bounty,  or  thy  thirst  ({/'praise  ? 

Granvilie. 

3.  Draught. 

The  rapid  current, . . .  through  veins 
Of  porous  earth  with  kindly  thirst  up  drawn. 
Rose  a  fresh  fountain.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  227. 
Thirst,  v.  n.     [A.S.  ~\>yrstan.~\ 

1.  Feel  want  of  drink ;  be  thirsty  or  athirst : 
(wither). 

They  shall  not  hunger  nor  thirst.— Isaiah,  xlix.  10. 
The  people  thirsted  there  for  inter.— Erodus, 
xvii.  3. 

[They],  as  they  thirsted,  scoop  the  brimming 
stream.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  336. 

2.  Have  a  vehement  desire  for  anything : 
(with  for  or  after). 

My  soul  thirtieth  for  God,  for  the  living  God.— 
Psalms,  xlii.  2. 

Till  a  man  hungers  and  thirsts  after  righteous- 
ness, till  he  feels  an  uneasiness  in  the  want  of  it,  his 
will  will  not  be  determined  to  any  action  in  pursuit 
of  this  confessed  greater  good. — Locke. 

[You]  turn  forth  into  our  settlements,  among  our 
ancient  connexions,  friends,  and  relations,  the  mer- 
rfyam  cannibal,  thirsting  for  the  blood  of  man, 
woman,  and  child— you  send  forth  the  infidel  savage 
—against  whom  ?  Against  your  Protestant  brethren. 
— Lord  Chatham. 

Thirst,  v.  a.    Want  to  drink.    Rare. 

Untamed  and  fierce  the  tyger  still  remains : 
He  tires  his  life  in  biting  on  his  chains ; 
For  the  kind  gifts  of  water  and  of  food, 
He  seeks  his  keeper's  flesh,  and  thirsts  his  blood. 

Prior,  Solomon,  i.  199. 

Tbirstiness.    s.    '  Attribute    suggested    by 
Thirsty. 

1.  State  of  being  thirsty. 

Next  they  will  want  a  sucking  and  soaking  thirst  i- 
ness,  or  fiery  appetite  to  drink  in  the  lime.— Sir  H. 
Wotton. 

2.  Vehement  desire  for  anything. 

Carried  and  transported  with  an  over-desire  and 
thimtiness  after  fame.— Naunton,  Fragmtnta  Rega- 
lia, OfLordEstex. 
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Thirstless.  adj.     Not  having  thirst. 

Thus  as  it  falls  out  among  men  of  thirstless  minds 
in  their  fortunes.—  Bishop  Reynolds,  On  the  Pas- 
sions, 502.  (Ord  MS.) 

Thirsty,  adj.  Suffering  want  of  drink; 
pained  for  want  of  drink. 

Give  me,  I  pray  thee,  a  little  water  to  drink,  for  1 
am  thirsty.—  Judges,  iv.  19. 

Thy  brother's  blood  the  thirsty  earth  hath  drank, 
Broach'd  with  the  steely  point  of  Clifford's  lance. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  ii.  3. 
Unworthy  was  thy  fate, 
To  fall  beneath  a  base  assassin's  stab, 
Whom  all  the  thirsty  instruments  of  death 
Had  in  the  field  of  battle  sought  in  vain.         Rowe. 

Busy,  curious,  thirsty  fly, 
Drink  with  me,  and  drink  as  I; 
Freely  welcome  to  my  cup, 
Could'st  thou  sip  and  sip  it  up. 
Make  the  most  of  life  you  may, 
Life  is  short  and  wears  away  ; 
Thine's  a  summer,  mine  no  more, 
Though  repeated  till  four-score  : 
Four-score  summers,  when  they're  gone, 
Will  appear  as  short  as  one. 

Uncertain  authorship.    7  Oldys. 

Thirteen,  adj.  Ten  and  three  ;  in  figures,  13. 
Thirteenth,  adj.    Ordinal  of  thirteen. 
Thirtieth,  adj.     Ordinal  of  thirty. 
Thirty,  adj.    [A.S.  J>ritti>.]    Thrice  ten  ;  in 

figures,  30. 
This.  pron.  pi.  these.     [A.S.  fw.] 

1.  That  which  is  present  ;  what  is  now  men- 
tioned. 

This  same  shall  comfort  us  concerning  our  work 
and  toil  of  our  hands.—  Genesis,  v.  29. 

Bardolph  and  Nim  had  more  valour  than  this,  yet 
they  were  both  hang'd  ;  and  so  would  this  be,  if  he 
durst  steal  anything  adventurously.—  Shakespear, 
Henry  V.  iv.  4. 

Within  this  three  mile  may  you  see  it  coming  ; 
I  say  a  moving  grove.  Id.,  Macbeth,  v.  5. 

Must  I  endure  all  this?     Id.,  Julius  Ccesar,  iv.  3. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  a  large  reduction.—  Sir 
M.Hale. 

There  is  a  very  great  inequality  among  men  as  to 
their  internal  endowments,  and  then-  external  con- 
ditions, in  this  \ik.-Calamy,  Sermons. 

2.  The  next  future. 

Let  not  the  Lord  be  angry,  and  I  will  speak  yet 
but  this  once:  peradveuture  ten  shall  be  found 
there.—  Genesis,  rviii.  32. 

3.  This  is  used  for  this  time. 

By  thit  the  vessel  half  her  course  had  run. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Ceyx 
and  Alcyone. 

4.  Last  past. 

I  have  not  wept  this  forty  years  ;  but  now 
My  mother  comes  afresh  into  my  eyes. 

Dryden,  All  for  Love.  i.  1. 

5.  It  is  often  opposed  to  that. 

According  as  the  small  parts  of  matter  are  con- 
nected together,  after  this  or  that  determinate  man- 
ner, a  body  of  this  or  that  denomination  is  produced. 
—  Boyle. 

Do  we  not  often  hear  of  this  or  that  young  heir  ? 
are  not  his  riches  and  his  lewdnesses  talk'd  of  toire- 
ther?—  South,  Sermons. 

This  way  and  that  the  impatient  captives  tend, 
And  pressing  for  release  the  mountains  rend. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Jtneid,  i.  1. 

As  when  two  winds  with  rival  force  contend, 
This  way  and  that  the  wavering  sails  they  bend. 
While  freezing  Boreas  and  black  Eurus  blow, 
Now  here,  now  there,  the  reeling  vessel  throw. 

6.  When  this  and  that  respect  a  former  sen- 
tence, this  relates  to  the  latter,  that  to  the 
former  member. 

Their  judgement  in  this  we  may  not,  and  in  that 
we  need  not  follow.—  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

7.  Sometimes  it  is  opposed  to  the  other. 

Consider  the  arguments  which  the  author  had  to 
write  this  or  to  design  the  other,  before  you  arraign 
him.  —  Dryden. 

Dick,  thus  we  act  and  thus  we  are, 
Or  toos'd  by  hope  or  sunk  by  care. 
With  endless  pain  this  man  pursues 
W  hat  if  he  gain'd  he  could  not  use  : 
And  t'other  fondly  hopes  to  see 
What  never  was,  nor  e'er  shall  be. 

Prior,  Alma,  iii.  492. 

Tbi»tle.  s.  [A.S.  j>wfc/.]  Native  plant  of 
the  genera  Carduus,  Cnicus,  and  some 
others  of  less  importance. 

Hateful  docks,  rough  thistles,  kecksies,  burs. 

r,  .  Shakespear,  Henry  V.  v.  2 

Get  you  8<>mp  carduus  benedictus   and  lav  it  to 
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Thorns  also,  and  thistles  it  shall  bring  thee  forth. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  203. 

Though  thistles  choked  the  fields,  and  kill'd  the 

corn, 
And  an  unthrifty  crop  of  weeds  was  born.    , 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  i.  225. 
The  leaves  of  the  thistle  grow  alternately  on  the 
branches,  and  are  prickly;  and  the  heads  are  for 
the  most  part  squamose  and  prickly.— Miller,  Gar- 
dener's Dictionary. 
Thistlewarp.  s.    ?  Goldfinch. 

Neptune  for  pity  in  his  arms  did  take  them, 
Flung  them  into  the  air,  and  did  awake  them 
Like  two  sweet  birds,  surnamed  th  Acanthides, 
Which  we  call  thistle-warps,  that  near  no  seas 
Dare  ever  come,  but  still  in  couples  fly, 
And  feed  on  thistle-tops,  to  testify 
The  hardness  of  their  first  life  in  then-  last. . . . 

The  thistle  warp  is  not  the  linnet,  as  stated  in  a 
former  edition,  but  the  goldfinch,  so  called  because 
it  feeds  chiefly  on  the  seeds  of  the  thistle.    It  is 
called  in  French  chardonneret,  from  chardon,  a 
thistle.    The  description  given  in  the  text  of  the 
colours  of  the  bird's  plumage  exactly  agrees  with 
that  of  the  goldfinch.  —  Marlowe  and  Chapman, 
Translation  of  Hero  and  Leander,  and  note. 
Thistly,  adj.     Overgrown  with  thistles. 
Like  as  the  chestnut,  next  the  meat,  within 
Is  cover'd,  last  with  a  soft  slender  skin, 
That  skin  inclosed  in  a  tough  tawny  shell, 
That  shell  incast  in  a  thick  thistly  fell. 

Sylvester,  Translation  of  Du  Bartas.  (Ord  MS.) 
On  his  thistly  bristles  rowles  him  quickly  in. 

Ibid.  p.  50.  (Ord  MS.) 

Wide  o'er  the  thistly  lawn  as  swells  the  breeze, 
A  whitening  shower  of  vegetable  down 
Amusive  floats.  Thomson,  Seasons,  Summer. 

Tbitber.  adv.  [A.S.  fitter.] 

1.  That  place :  (it  is  opposed  to  hither). 

We  're  coming  thither. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 
The  gods,  when  they  descended,  hither 
From  heaven  did  always  chuse  their  way ; 
And  therefore  we  may  boldly  say, 
That  'tis  the  way  too  thither.  Cowley. 

When,  like  a  bridegroom  from  the  east,  the  sun 
Sets  forth ;  he  thither,  whence  he  came,  doth  run. 

Sir  J.  Denham. 

There  Phoenix  and  Ulysses  watch  the  prey ; 
And  thither  all  the  wealth  of  Troy  convey. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  jEneid,  ii.  1036. 

2.  To  that  end ;  to  that  point.  , 
Thitherward,  adv.  [A.S.  ]>i$erweard.~]   To- 
wards that  place. 

Ne  would  he  suffer  sleep  once  thitherward 
Approach,  albe  his  drowsy  den  were  next.  Spenser. 
Madam,  he 's  gone  to  serve  the  duke  of  Florence: 
We  met  him  thitherward,  for  thence  we  came. 

Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  iii.  2. 
A  tuft  of  daisies  on  a  flow'ry  lay 
They  saw,  and  thitherward  they  bent  their  way. 

Dryden,  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  360. 
Tbo.  adv.     Then.     Obsolete,  or  provincial. 
Tho  to  a  hill  his  fainting  flock  he  led. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar. 

Tbole.  *.  [Lat.  tholus.~\  Roof  of  a  temple. 
Lutinism. 

Let  altars  smoke  and  tholes  expect  our  spoils. 

Puimus  Troes:  1633. 

Thong.  *.  [A.S.]     Strap ;  string  of  leather. 

The  Tuscan  king 

Laid  by  the  lance,  and  took  him  to  the  sling ; 
Thrice  whirl'd  the  thong  about  his  head,  and  threw ; 
The  heated  lead  half  melted  as  it  flew. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  &neid,  ix.  796. 
The  smiths  and  armourers  on  palfreys  ride, 
Files  in  their  hands,  and  hammers  at  their  side, 
And  nails  for  loosen'd  spears,  and  thongs  for  shields 
provide.         Id.,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  459. 
The  ancient  cestus  only  consisted  of  so  many 
large  thongs  about  the  hand,  without  any  lead  at 
the  end.— Addison. 

Thoracic,  adj.     Belonging  to  the  thorax. 

The  chyle  grows  grey  in  the  thoracick  duct.— 
A  rbuthnot. 

Tboral.  adj.  [Lat.  thorns.'}  Relating  to  the 
bed.  Rare. 

The  punishment  of  adultery,  according  to  the 
Roman  law,  was  sometimes  made  by  a  thural  sepa- 
ration.— Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

Thorax,  s.  [Lat.;  Gr.  O^at  =  breast-plate, 
breast.]  In  Medicine.  Chest  (of  the 
body). 

Beside  those   remote   helpers,   the   thorax,  the 
muscles,  the   nerves,  &c.,  there  are  three  several 
kinds  of  organs  that  do  more  immediately,  and  yet 
distinctly  and  gradually,  conduce  to  the  production 
of  vocal  musick.— Smith,  Portrait  of  Age,  p.  134. 
Thorinum,    Thorina,    Thorite.    *.      [from 
the  Scandinavian  god  Tlior;  the  -urn  being 
the  termination  indicating  a  metal.]     In 
Chemistry.     See  extract. 
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Thorina  is  a  primitive  earth  with  a  metallic  basis. 
...  It  was  extracted  from  the  mineral  thorite. .  . . 
It  consists  of  74'5  parts  of  the  metal  thorinum,  com- 
bined with  100  of  oxygen.—  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Tborn.  *.   [A.S.  forw.] 

1.  Prickly  tree  of  several  kinds. 

Thorus  and  thistles  shall  it  bring  forth.— Genesis, 
iii.  18. 

The  most  upright  is  sharper  than  a  thorn  hedge. 
— Micah,  vii.  4. 

2.  Prickle  growing  on  the  thorn-bush. 

Flowers  of  all  hue,  and  without  thorn  the  rose. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  256. 

3.  Anything  troublesome. 

The  guilt  of  empire ;  all  its  thorns  and  cares 
Be  only  mine.  Southerne,  Spartan  Dame. 

Thornapple.  *.  In  Botany.  Plant  used  in 
medicine  of  the  genus  Datura  (species, 
stramonium),  so  called  from  the  prickly 
surface  of  its  ovary. 

The  thorn-apple  is  a  violent  narcotic  when  taken 
internally ;  in  skilful  hands  it  is  a  valuable  medicine 
in  mania,  epilepsy,  convulsions,  tic-doloureux,  &c.;  it 
palliates  the  distressing  symptoms  of  pure  spasmodic 
asthma  when  smoked. — Lindley,  Vegetable  King- 
dom. 

Thornback.  s.  British  cartilaginous  fish, 
akin  to  the  skate,  of  the  genus  Raia. 

The  thornback,  when  dried,  tastes  of  sal  ammo- 
niack.— A  rbuthnot. 

Thornbut.  *.  Sort  of  sea-fish,  which  Ains- 
worth,  the  authority  in  the  previous 
editions,  distinguishes  from  the  thornback. 

Thorny,  adj. 

1.  Full  of  thorns ;  spiny;  rough;  prickly. 

Not  winding  ivy,  nor  the  glorious  bay ; 
He  wore,  sweet  head,  a  thorny  diadem.     Randolph. 

The  wiser  madmen  did  for  virtue  toil 
A  thorny,  or  at  best,  a  barren  soil.  Dryden. 

They  on  the  bleaky  top 
Of  rugged  hills,  the  thorny  bramble  crop.  Id, 

His  [the  boar's]  eye-balls  glare  with  fire, . . . 
His  neck  shoots  up  a  thickset  thorny  wood ; 
His  bristled  back  a  trench  impaled  appears. 

Id.,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Meleager 
and  Atalanta. 

2.  Pricking ;  vexatious. 

No  dislike  against  the  person 
Of  our  good  queen,  but  the  sharp  thorny  points 
Of  my  alleged  reasons  drive  tl)  is  forward. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  A. 

3.  Difficult ;  perplexing. 

By  how  many  thorny  and  hard  ways  they  are 
come  thereunto,  by  how  many  civil  broil's.— Spenser, 
View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Thorough,  prep.     [A.S.  ]>uruh.~\     Through, 
of  which  it  is  the  older  form. 
Mark  Antony  will  follow 
Thorough  the  hazards  of  this  uutrod  state, 
With  all  true  faith. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Ccesar,  iii.  1. 
Thorough,  adj. 

1.  Complete;  full;  perfect. 

The  Irish  horseboys,  in  the  thorough  reformation 
of  that  realm,  should  be  cut  off.— Spenser,  V-iew  of 
the  State  of  Ireland. 

He  did  not  desire  a  thorough  engagement  till  he 
had  time  to  reform  some,  whom  he  resolved  never 
more  to  trust.  —  Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the 
Grand  Rebellion. 

A  thorough  translator  must  be  a  thorough  poet. — 
Dryden. 

A  thorough  practice  of  subjecting  ourselves  to  the 
•wants  of  others,  would  extinguish  in  us  pride. — 
Swift. 

Now,  can  I  call  a  general  disregard  and  a 
thorough  neglect  of  all  religious  improvements,  a 
frailty  or  imperfection,  when  it  was  as  much  in 
my  power  to  have  been  exact,  and  careful,  and  di- 
ligent ? — Law. 

2.  Passing  through. 

Let  all  three  sides  be  a  double  house,  without 
thorough  lights  on  the  sides.— Jiacon. 

Thoroughbred,  adj.     Having  pure  blood  (in 
the  way  of  pedigree) ;  having  the  qualities 
dependent,  or  supposed  to  be  dependent, 
thereon  ;  high-mettled. 
And  one  or  two  sad,  separate  wives,  without 

A  fruit  to  bloom  upon  their  withering  bough — 
Beeged  to  bring  up  the  little  girl,  and  '  out,'— 

For  that's  the  phrase  that  settles  all  things  now. 
Meaning  a  virgin's  lirst  blush  at  a  rout. 
And  all  her  points  as  thorough-bred  to  show. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  xii.  31. 

Hunters  arrived,  from  time  to  time,  in  charge  of 
boys  of  the  boy  Jack  species— the  young  gentlemen 
canter  up  on  thorough-bred  hacks  spatter-dashed 
to  the  knee,  and  enter  the  house  to  drink  cherry- 
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brandy  and  pay  their  respects  to  the  ladies,  or  mor 
modest  and  sportsman-like,  divest  themselves  o 
their  mud-boots,  exchange  their  hacks  for  thei 
hunters,  and  warm  their  blood  by  a  preliminar 
gallop  round  the  lawn.— Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair. 
Thoroughfare.  S. 

1.  Passage   through;    passage  without  an) 
stop  or  let. 

Th'  Hyrcanian  deserts  are  as  thoroughfares  now 
For  princes  to  come  view  fair  Portia. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  7 
His  body  is  a  passable  carcase,  if  he  be  not  hurt 
it  is  a  thoroughfare  for  steel,  if  it  bo  not  hurt.— 
Id.,  Cymbeline,  i.  3. 

The  courts  are  flll'd  with  a  tumultuous  din 
Of  crowds,  or  issuing  forth,  or  ent'ring  in : 
A  thoroughfare  of  news  ;  where  some  devise 
Things  never  heard  ;  some  mingle  truth  with  lies. 
Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  House  ofFam 
2.  Power  of  passing. 

Hell,  and  this  world,  one  realm,  one  continent 
Of  easy  thoroughfa  re.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  392 
Thoroughfaresome.  adj.    Having  the  powei 

of  penetrating. 

Thoroughfaresomeness.   s.      Permeahility 
See   extract    from    Philological   Museum 
under  Stuff,  s.  1. 
Thoroughgate.  s.    Thoroughfare.  Obsolete. 
That  corner  is  no  thoroivgate.— Terence  in  Eng- 
lish :  1614.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Thoroughgoing,  adj.    Thoroughpaced  ;  un- 
daunted,   i.e.  not  prevented    by  real   or 
apparent  difficulties  from   going  through 
what  is  undertaken  ;  thoroughly  consistent. 
So  warmly  indeed  did  those  who  had  hitherto 
been  regarded  as  half  Jacobites  express  their  appro- 
bation of  the  policy  of  the  government  that  the 
tJwroughgoing  Jacobites  were  much  disgusted,  and 
complained  bitterly  of  the  strange  blindness  which 
seemed  to  have  come  on  the  sons  of  the  Church  of 
England.— Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.xiv. 
Thoroughly,  adv.     In  a  thorough  manner ; 
completely ;  fully. 

Look  into  this  business  thoroughly. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  ii.  1. 

"We  can  never  be  grieved  for  their  miseries  who 

are  thoroughly  wicked,   and  have  thereby  justly 

called  their  calamities  on    themselves.  —  Dryden, 

Translation  of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

One  would  think,  that  every  member  of  the  com- 
munity who  embraces  with  vehemence  the  principles 
of.  either  party,  had  thoroughly  sifted  and  examined 
them. — Addison. 

They  had  forgotten  their  solemn  vows  as  tho- 
roughly  as  if  they  had  never  made  them.— Bishop 
Atterbury. 

Thoroughpaced,  adj.  Perfect  in  what  is 
undertaken  ;  complete  ;  thorough  ;  out- 
and-out  ;  thoroughsped  :  (generally  in  a 
bad  sense). 

"When  it  was  proposed  to  repeal  the  test  clause, 
the  ablest  of  those  who  were  reckoned  the  most 
stanch  and  thoroughpaced  Whigs  fell  off  at  the  first 
mention  of  it.— Swift. 

Thoroughsped.  adj.  Thoroughpaced :  (this 
latter  being  the  commoner  word). 

Our  thoroughsped  republick  of  Whigs,  which  con- 
tains the  bulk  of  all  hopers,  pretenders,  anrt  pro- 
fessors, are  most  highly  useful  to  princes.— Sivift. 
Thorougbstitch.    adv.     Completely;  fully: 
(condemned  by  Johnson  as  '  a  low  word '). 

Perseverance  alone  can  carry  us  thorougltstitch. — 
Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Thorp,  s.  [A.S.  ]>orp.~\  Hamlet.  Obsolete, 
though  common  as  the  second  element  in  a 
compound,  e.g.  Milthorp,  Birthorp,  &c. 
The  German  equivalent  dorfis  the  ordinary 
name  for  a  village ;  the  Danish  is  trup,  as 
Stcnstrup,  &c.;  and  in  the  Danish  parts  of 
England  this  is  the  pronunciation  at  the 
present  time,  e.g.  in  Lincolnshire  Cawthorp 
is  Cawtrup  ;  Birthorp,  Butterup. 

Within  a  little  thorp  I  stay'd.  Fairfax. 

By  thirty  hills  I  hurry  down, 
Or  slip  between  the  ridges, 
By  twenty  thorps,  a  little  town, 
And  half  a  hundred  bridges. 

Tennyson,  The  Brook. 
Those,  pron. 


1.  Plural  of  that. 

Make  all   your  trumpets   speak,  give  them  all 

breath, 
Those  clamorous  harbingers  of  blood  and  death. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  V.  6. 
Sure  there  are  poets  which  did  never  dream 
Upon  Parnassus,  iior  did  Uisle  the  stream 
VOL.  II. 
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Of  Helicon;  we  therefore  may  suppose 
Those  made  not  poets,  but  the  poets  those. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Cooper1*  mil. 

•2.  Those  refers  to  the  former,  these  to  the 
latter  noun. 

Neither  their  sighs  nor  tears  are  true 
Those  idly  blow,  these  idly  fall 
Nothing  like  to  ours  at  all. 

But  sighs  and  tears  have  sexes  too.  Cowley. 

Thou.  pron.     [A.S.  ]>«.] 
I.  Second  personal  pronoun. 

Art  thou  not,  fatal  vision,  sensible 
To  feeling  as  to  sight  ?      Shakespear,  Macbeth,  ii  1 

I  am  as  like  to  call  thee  so  again, 
To  spit  on  thee  acain,  to  spurn  thee  too: 
If  thou  wilt  lend  this  money,  lend  it  not 
As™°  thy  fr,iendv          Id-,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

lliou,  if  there  be  a  thou  in  this  base  town 
w  ho  dares  with  angry  Eupolis  to  frown  . . . 
W  ho  at  enormous  villany  turns  pale, 
And  steers  against  it  with  a  full-blown  sail. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Per  sins,  i.  250. 

2.  It  is  used  only  in  very  familiar  or  very 
solemn  language.  When  we  speak  to 
equals  or  superiors,  we  say  you ;  but  in 
solemn  language,  and  in  addresses  of 
worship,  we  say  thou  (also  thee). 

Here's  to  thee,  Dick.  Cowley. 

For  though  in  dreadfuls  whirls  we  hung 

High  on  the  broken  wave, 
I  knew  thou  wert  not  slow  to  hear, 

Nor  impotent  to  save.  Addison. 

Thou.  v.  a.  Treat  with  familiarity ;  address 
in  a  kind  of  contempt.  Hare. 

A  vaunt,  catyfe,  dost  thou  thou  me  P 
I  am  come  of  good  kynne.  Hycke-Scorner. 

Taunt  him  with  the  licence  of  ink  ;  if  thou  thou'st 
him  some  thrice,  it  shall  not  be  amiss.— Sltakesnear 
Twelfth  Night,  iii.  2. 

Though,  conj. 

Notwithstanding  that ;  although. 

Not  that  I  so  affirm,  though  so  it  seem. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  117. 

I  can  desire  to  perceive  those  things  that  God  has 
prepared  for  those  that  love  him,  though  they  be 
such  as  eye  hath  not  seen,  ear  heard,  nor  hath  it  en- 
tered into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive.— Locke. 

Though  the  name  of  abstracted  ideas  is  attributed 
to  universal  ideas,  yet  this  abstraction  is  not  great 
—  Watts,  Logick. 

It  is  used  in  the  end  of  a  sentence  in  fa- 
miliar language  ;  however  ;  yet. 

You  shall  not  quit  Cydaria  for  me : 
'Tis  dangerous  though  to  treat  me  in  this  sort, 
And  to  refuse  my  offers,  though  in  .sport. 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperour,  iv.  1. 
A  good  cause  would  do  well  though;  it  gives  my 
sword  an  edge.— Id.,  Spanish  Friar,  i.  1. 

As  though.     As  if;  like  as  if. 

In  the  vine  were  three  branches;  and  it  was  as 

though  it  budded.— Genesis,  xl.  10. 
Thought,  s. 

Operation  of  the  mind  :  act  of  thinking. 

The  cards  are  dealt,  and  chessboards  brought, 
To  ease  the  pain  of  coward  tlwught. 

Prior,  Alma,  iii.  488. 

Idea ;  image  formed  in  the  mind. 

For  our  instruction  to  impart 
Things  above  earthly  thought. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  81. 
Sentiment ;  fancy  ;  imagery ;  conceit. 

Thought,  if  translated  truly,  cannot  be  lost  in  an- 
other language  ;  but  the  words  that  convey  it  to  our 
apprehension,  which  are  the  image  and  ornament  of 
that  thought,  may  be  so  ill  chosen  as  to  make  it  ap- 
pear unhandsome. — Dryden. 

Thoughts  come  crowding   in   so  fast  upon  me. 


THOU 

*7  co™rounic*tedtheir 


on  this  Mb- 


. 

Thus  Bethel  spoke,  who  always 
And  always  thinks  the  very  thln. 

Pope,  Imitation*  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  at.  ii. 

7.  Meditation  ;  serious  consideration. 

Pride,  of  all  others  the  most  dangerous  hull, 

Proceeds  from  want  of  tense  or  want  of  th,tught. 

o    r>     .  _  Lord  Rotcvmmo*. 

H.  Design  ;  purpose. 

The  thoughts  I  think  towards  you  are  thought*  of 
peace,  and  not  evil.—  Jeremiah,  xiii.  n. 
Nor  was  godhead  from  her  thought. 

Milton,  Paradite  Lost,  ii.  790. 

9.  Silent  contemplation. 

Who  is  so  gross 

That  cannot  see  this  palpable  device  P 
let  who  so  bold,  but  says,  he  sees  it  not  P 
«ad  is  the  world  ;  and  all  will  come  to  nought. 
Wuen  such  ill  dealings  must  be  seen  in  tlwught. 

Shakespear,  Richard  ill.  UL  «. 

10.  Solicitude;  care;  concern. 
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•        ^iu-  years  Oll|y  two  qne*n»  have  died 

in  childbirth.  Queen  Catherine  Parr  died  rather  of 
thought—  Tracts  during  the  Reign  of  (fiieen  Elisa- 
beth, banters  Tracts,  vol.  i.  p.  172.  (f  rvnrli  ) 

Hawis  was  put  in  trouble,  and  died  with  thought 
and  anguish  before  his  business  came  to  an  end.— 
—Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

.  Expectation. 

The  main  descry 
Stands  on  the  hourly  thought. 


that  my  only  difficulty  is  to  chuse  or  to  reject.— Id. 
One  may  often  find  as  much  thought  on  the  re- 


verse of  a  medal  as  in  a  canto  of  Spenser.— Addison, 
Dialogues  on  the  Usefulness  of  ancient  Mfdals. 

The  thoughts  of  a  soul  that  perish  in  thinking. — 
Locke. 

One  only  couplet  fraught 
With  some  unmeaning  thing  they  call  a  thought. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  ii.  354. 

4.  Reflection  ;  particular  consideration. 

Why  do  you  keep  alone  P 
Of  sorriest  fancies  your  companions  making, 
Using  those  thoughts  which  should  indeed  have  died 
With  them  they  think  on. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  2. 

5.  Conception  ;  preconceived  notion. 

Things  to  their  thought 
So  unimaginable  as  hate  in  heaven. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lott,  vii.  53. 

6.  Opinion  ;  judgement. 

He  that  is  ready  to  slip  with  his  feet,  is  as  a  lamp 
despised  iu  the  thought  of  him  that  is  at  ease.— Joo, 
xii.  6. 
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Shakespear,  King  Lear,  Jr.  6. 

12,  Small  degree;  small  quantity. 

His  face  was  a  thought  longer  than  the  exact  svm- 
Dietnans  would  allow.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

If  our  own  be  but  equal,  the  law  or  common  indul- 
gence alloweth  us  to  think  them  at  the  least  half  a 
thought  the  better,  because  they  are  our  own  — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

My  giddiness  seized  me,  and  though  I  now  totter 
yet  I  think  I  am  a  thought  better.— Stetft. 

Thoughtful,  adj. 

Contemplative ;  full  of  reflection ;  full  of 
meditation. 

On  these  he  mused  within  his  thoughtful  mind. 
And  then  resolved  what  Faunus  had  divined. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JUneiti.  vii.  547. 

2.  Attentive ;  careful. 

Thoughtful  of  thy  gain. 
Not  of  my  own,  1  all  the  live-long  day 
Consume  in  ineditutiou  deep. 

J.  Phillip*,  Cyder,  i.  865. 

3.  Promoting     meditation  ;    favourable    to 
musing. 

War,  horrid  war.  your  thoughtful  walks  invades. 
And  steel  now  glitters  in  the  muses'  shades. 

Pope,  Chorut  to  the  Tragedy  of  Brut  tu. 

4.  Anxious;  solicitous. 

In  awful  pomp,  and  melancholy  state. 
See  settled  reason  on  tin*  judgement-seat; 
Around  her  crowd  distrust,  and  doubt,  and  fear, 
And  thoughtful  foresight,  and  tormenting  care. 

Pri«r. 
Thoughtfulness.  *.    Attribute  suggested  by 

Thoughtful. 
1.  Deep  meditation. 

Suitable  to  the  gravity  of  a  Spaniard,  or  the  silence 
and  thoughtful  ness  ot  an  Italian.— Swift,  Examiner, 
no.  :t2. 

While  the  nervous  fibres  preserve  their  due  ten- 
sion and  firmness,  and  the  spirits  are  transmitted 
to  them  from  the  brain,  endowed  with  due  strength, 
swirtiifiss,  and  vivacity,  and  suffered  to  attend  tlirir 
duty,  without  the  avocations  of  thoughtfultuu.  and 
intense  contemplation,  the  concoction  of  the  meats 
is  well  performed.— Sir  S.  Blackmore. 

2.  Anxiety ;  solicitude. 
Thoughtless,  adj. 

1.  Airy;  gny;  dissipated. 

2.  Negligent ;  careless. 

It  is  something  peculiarly  shocking  to  se«  gray 
hairs  without  remorse  for  the  past,  and  tHougktUt* 
of  the  future.— Roger*. 

3.  Stupid;  dull. 

His  goodly  fabrick  fills  the  eye. 
And  seems  design 'd  for  thtmghllett  majesty : 
T/Kinghllets  as  monarch  oaks  that  shade  the  plain. 
And  spread  in  solemn  state  supinely  reign. 

Dryden.  Macjlecttoe,  26. 
Thoughtlessly,     adv.        In    a   thoughtless 
manner  ;     without    thought  j    carelessly  ; 
stupidly. 

In  rentless  hurries  ItMmghtlt**!*  they  live, 
At  substance  ofl  unmoved,  for  shadows  grieve. 

Oarlh. 

Thoughtlessness,  s.      Attribute  suggested 
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by  Thoughtless;  want  of  thought;  ab- 
sence of  thought. 

What  is  called  absence,  is  a  thoughtlessness  and 

want  of  attention  about  what  is  doing.— Lord  Cites 

terfleld. 

Tboughtslck.  adj.     Uneasy  with  reflection. 

Heaven's  face  doth  glow 
With  tristful  visage  ;  and,  as  'gainst  the  doom, 
Is  thonghtsick  at  the  act.  Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iii.  4 
Thousand,  ndj.   [A.S.  \>usend.~\ 

1.  Ten  hundred. 

About  three  thousand  years  ago,  navigation  of  th 
world  for  remote  voyages  was  greater  than  at  this 
day.— Bacon. 

2.  Proverbially,  a  great  number. 

So  fair,  and  thousand,  thousand  times  more  fair 
She  seem'd,  when  she  presented  was.  Spenser 

For  harbour  at  a  thousand  doors  they  knock'd, 
Not  one  of  all  the  thousand  but  was  lock'd. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Baucis  and 

Philemon. 

Search  the  herald's  roll, 
Where  thou  shalt  find  thy  famous  pedigree, 
Drawn  from  the  root  of  some  old  Tuscan  tree, 
Aud  thou.  a  thousand  off,  a  fool  of  long  degree. 

Id.,  Translation  of  Persius,  iii.  47 
Though  he  regulates  himself  by  justice,  he  finds  a 
thousand  occasions  for  generosity  and  compassion 
— Addison.  Spectator. 

How  many  thousands  pronounce  boldly  on  tin 
affairs  of  the  publick,  whom  God  nor  men  neve: 
qualified  for  such  judgement !—  Watts. 
Thousandth,  adj.    Ordinal  of  a  thousand 
(proverbially,  very  numerous). 

He  that  will  divide  a  minute  into  a  thousand 
parts,  and  break  but  a  part  of  a  thousandth  part  ii 
the  affairs  of  love,  it  may  be  said  of  him,  that  Cupic 
hath  clapt  him  o*  th'  shoulder,  but  I'll  warrant  him 
heart  whole. — Shakesfear,  As  you  like  it,  iv.  1. 

Such  is  the  poet's  lot :  what  luckier  fate 
Does  on  the  works  of  grave  historians  wait? 
More  time  they  spend,  in  greater  toils  engage, 
Their  volumes  swell  beyond  the  thousandth  page. 

C.  Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  vii.  127 
The  French  Hugonots  are  many  thousand  wit- 
nesses to  the  contrary;  and  I  wish  they  deserves 
the  thousandth  part  of  the  good  treatment  they 
have  received.— Swtft,  Miscellanies. 
Thowl.  s.    [see  To  1  pin.]    One  of  two  small 
sticks  or  wooden  pins,  driven  into  the  edgf 
of  a  boat,  by  which  oars  are  kept  in  their 
places  when  rowing. 
Tbrack.  v.  a.     [  ?  ]     Load  ;  burthen. 

Certainly  we  shall  one  day  find  that  the  strait 
eate  is  too  narrow  for  any  man  to  come  bustling  in 
tliracked  with  great  possessions  and  greater  cor 
ruptions.— South,  Sermons,  viii.  176. 
Thrag.  p.  a.     Cut  down.    Obsolete. 

Fell,  or  to  cut  downe,  or  to  thragge.  (Succido.)— 
Huhet,  Abcedarium:  1552.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Thraldom,  s.     Slavery  ;  servitude. 

How  far  am  I  inferior  to  thee  in  the  state  of  the 
mind !  and  yet  know  I  that  all  the  heavens  cannot 
bring  me  to  such  thraldom.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

He  swore  with  sobs, 
That  he  would  labour  my  delivery. — 
Why  so  he  doth,  when  he  delivers  you 
From  this  earth's  thraldom  to  the  joys  of  heav'n. 

Shakespear.  Richard  III.  i.  4. 
This  country,  in  a  great  part  desolate,  groaneth 
under  the  Turkish  thraldom.— Sandys. 
He  shall  rule,  and  she  in  thraldom  live.     Dryden. 
They  tell  us  we  are  all  born  slaves ;  life  and  thral- 
dom we  entered  into  together,  and  can  never  be  quit 
of  the  one  till  we  part  with  the  other.— Locke. 
Thrall,  s.      [A.S.  br«/.] 

1 .  Slave ;  one  who  is  in  the  power  of  an- 
other. 

No  thralls  like  them  that  inward  bondage  have. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

But  sith  she  will  the  conquest  challenge  need, 
Let  her  accept  me  as  her  faithful  thrall.      Spenser 
Look  gracious  on  thy  prostrate  thrall. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  i.  2 

The  two  delinquents 
That  were  the  slaves  of  drink,  and  thralls  of  sleep. 

Id.,  Macbeth,  iii.  6. 

I  know  I'm  one  of  nature's  little  kings- 
let  to  the  least  and  vilest  things  am  thrall. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 
That  we  may  so  suffice  his  vengeful  ire 
Or  do  him  mightier  service,  as  his  thralls 
By  right  of  war,  whate'er  his  business  be. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  148. 

2.  .Bondage;  state  of  slavery  or  confinement. 

Her  men  took  land 

And  first  brought  forth  Ulysses,  bed,  and  all 
That  richly  furnish'd  it ;  lie  still  in  thrall 
Of  all-subduing  sleepe. 

C/iapman,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  b  xiii 
And  laid  about  him,  till  his  nose 
From  thrall  of  ring  and  cord  broke  loose. 

Butler,  Hudibr'as,  i.  2,  899. 
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THRE 

Thrall,  adj.     Bond;  subject. 

[He]  made  her  person  thrall  unto  his  beastlj 
kind.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queei 

Grratest  kings 
Are  thrall  to  change  as  well  as  weaker  things. 

Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of  Some  Years'  Travek 

into  Africa  and  the  Great  Asia,  p.  291 
Thrall,  v.  a.     Enthrall. 

Let  me  bo  a  slave  t'  atchieve  the  maid, 
Whose  sudden  sight  hath  thrall'd  my  wounded  eye. 
Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shreiv,  i.  1 
Statesmen  purge  vice  with  vice,  and  may  corrode 
The  bad  with  bad,  a  spider  with  a  toad. 
For  so  ill  thralls  not  them,  but  they  tame  ill, 
And  make  her  do  much  good  against  her  will. 

Donne 

The  author  of  nature  is  not  thralled  to  the  law: 
of  nature. — Drummond. 

Tbrapp.   v.  a.    [  ?  ]     In  Navigation.     Bine 
on. 

The  hull  was  so  damaged,  that  it  had  for  somi 
time  been  secured  by  cables,  which  were  served  o: 
thrapped  round  it.—Southey,  Life  of  Nelson. 
Thrash.     See  Thresh. 
Thrasonical,  adj.     [Thraso,  a  boasting  sol- 
dier in  the  Eunuchus  of  Terence.]    Boast- 
ful ;  bragging. 

His  humour  is  lofty,  his  discourse  peremptory,  hi 
general  behaviour  vain,  ridiculous,  and  thrasonical 
— Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  v.  1. 

The  following  words  seem  to  him  a  thrasonica, 
hymn,  wherein  he  brags  what  feats  he  would  do. — 
Bishop  Patrick,  On  Genesis,  iv.  23. 
Thrasonically.  adv.    In  a  thrasonical  man- 
ner; boastfully. 

To  brag  thrasonically ,  to  boast  like  Rodomonte.— 
Johnson,  in  voce  Rodomontade. 

Thread,  s.     [A.S.  'breed.'] 
I.  Small  line  ;  small  twist. 

Let  not  Bardolph's  vital  thread  be  cut 
With  edge  of  penny  cord  and  vile  reproach. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iii. 

Though  the  slender  thread  of  dyed  silk  looked  on 
single  seem  devoid  of  redness,  yet  when  numbers  01 
these  threads  are  brought  together,  then-  colour 
becomes  notorious. — Boyle. 

Though  need  urged  me  never  so, 

He  not  receive  a  thread,  but  naked  go.      Chapman. 

He  who  sat  at  a  table  but  with  a  sword  hanging 

over  his  head  by  one  single  thread  or  hair,  surely 

had  enough  to  check  his  appetite.— South,  Sermons. 

The  art  of  pleasing  is  the  skill  of  cutting  to  a 

thread,  betwixt  flattery  and  ill-manners.  —  Sir  R. 

L'Estrange. 

2.  Anything  continued  in  a  course ;  uniform 
tenor. 

The  gout  being  a  disease  of  the  nervous  parts, 
makes  it  so  hard  to  cure ;  diseases  are  so  as  they  are 
more  remote  in  the  thread  of  the  motion  of  the 
fluids.— -.4  rbuthnot. 

Thread,  v.  a. 

1 .  Pass  through  with  a  thread. 

The  largest  crooked  needle,  with  a  ligature  of  the 
size  of  that  I  have  threaded  it  with,  in  taking  up 
the  spermatick  vessels.— Sharp,  Surgery. 

2.  Pass  through ;  pierce  through. 

Thus  out  of  season  threading  dark-eyed  night. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  1. 
Being  prest  to  th'  war, 
Ev'n  when  the  nave  of  the  state  was  touch'd, 
They  would  not  thread  the  gates. 

Id.,  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 
Threadbare,  adj. 

1.  Deprived  of  the  nap ;  wore  to  the  naked 
threads. 

Threadbare  coat,  and  cobbled  shoes  he  ware. 
_,  Spenser. 

The  clothier  means  to  dress  the  commonwealth 
and  set  a  new  nap  upon  it :  so  he  had  need;  for  'tis 
threadbare.— Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iv  2 

Will  any  freedom  here  from  you  be  borne, 

Whose  clothes  are  threadbare,  and  whose  cloaks  are 

torn  ?  Moivles, 

Translation  of  Juvenal,  v.  191. 

ile  walk  d  the  streets,  and  wore  a  threadbare 

cloak  ; 
He  dined  and  supp'd  at  charge  of  other  folk. 

2.  Worn  out ;  trite. 

A  hungry  lean-faced  villain, 
A  mere  anatomy,  a  mountebank, 
A  threadbare  juggler,  and  a  fortune-teller. 

Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors  v  1 

Many  writers  of  moral  discourses  run  into'stale 
topicks  and  threadbare  quotations,  not  handlim? 
their  subject  fully  and  closely.— Swift. 

If  he  understood  trade,  he  would  not  have  men- 
tioned this  threadbare unA  exploded vro\evt.—Sir  J 
Child,  Discourse  on  the  State  of  Trade. 

Threadbareness.    s.      Attribute  suggested 
by  Threadbare;  threadbare. 


THEE 

There  was  much  insignificance  in  his  look  with 
regard  to  the  coat ;  it  spoke  of  the  sleekness  of 
folly,  and  the  threadbareness  of  wisdom.  —  Mac- 
kenzie, Man  of  Feeling,  ch.  xxi. 
Threaden.  adj.     Made  of  thread. 
Behold  the  threadea  sails. 
Borne  with  the  invisible  and  creeping  wind, 
Draw  the  huge  bottoms  through  the  furrow'd  sea. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iii.  chorus. 
Threadpaper.   *.     Paper  containing  thread. 
What  is  become  of  my  wife's  thread-paper'.' — 
Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  vol.  iii.  ch.  xli. 
Thready,   adj. 
\ .  Like  thread ;  slender. 

Branches,  like  the  small  and  threddie  roots  of  a 
tree.— Granger,  Commentary  on  Ecclesiastes,  p.  325 : 
1621. 

2.  Containing  thread. 

From  hand  to  hand 
The  thready  shuttle  glides  along  the  lines. 

Dyer,  Fleece. 

Threap,  v.a.   [A.S.  ^reapianJ\  Argue  ;  con- 
tend.    Rare. 

Some  crye  upon  God,  some  other  threpe  that  he 
hathe  forgocen  theym.— Bishop  Fisher,  Sermons. 
Threat,  v.  a.     Threaten. 

What  threat  you  me  with  telling  of  the  king  ? 
Tell  him  and  spare  not. 

ShaTcespear,  Richard  III.  i.  3. 
The  noise  increases  as  the  billows  roar, 
When  rolling  from  afar  they  threat  the  shore. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe,  v.  1. 
This  day  black  omens  threat  the  brightest  fair 
That  e'er  deserved  a  watchful  spirit's  care. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  ii. 
Threat,  s.     Menace  ;  denunciation  of  ill. 
There  is  no  terror,  Cassius,  in  your  threats. 

Shakespear,  Julius  C&sar,  iv.  3. 
The  emperor  perceiving  that  his  threats  were  little 
regarded,  regarded  little  to  threaten  any  more.— Sir 
J.  Hayward. 

Do  not  believe 
Those  rigid  threats  of  death :  ye  shall  not  die. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  is..  684. 
Threaten,  v.  «.     [A.S.  \reatian.~\ 

1.  Menace  ;  denounce  evil. 

Death  to  be  wish'd 

Though  threatened,  which  no  worse  than  this  can 
bring.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  715. 

2.  Menace  ;  terrify,  or  attempt  to  terrify,  by 
showing  or  denouncing  evil ;  (it  has  witfi 
before  the  thing  threatened,  if  a  noun ;  to, 
if  a  verb). 

That  it  spread  no  further  among  the  people,  let 
us  straitly  threaten  them  that  they  speak  henceforth 
to  no  man  iu  this  name. — Acts,  iv.  17. 

The  void  profound 

Wide  gaping,  and  with  utter  loss  of  being, 
Threatens  him.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  -139. 

3.  Menace  by  action. 

Void  of  fear, 
•    He  threaten'd  with  his  long  protended  spear. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  x.  1255. 
Threatener.     s.       One    who,    that    which 
threatens ;  menacer ;  one  that  threatens. 

Be  stirring  as  the  time ;  be  fire  with  fire; 
Threaten  the  threatener,  and  outface  the  brow 
Of  bragging  horrour.    Shakespear,  King  John,  v.  1. 

Ye  shall  not  die ; 

How  should  you  ?    By  the  fruit?    It  gives  you  life 
To  knowledge.  By  the  threat'ner?    Look  on  me. 

^  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  686. 

Threatening:,     s.      Menace;    denunciation 
of  evil. 

.iEneas,  thus  o'erwhelm'd  on  every  side 
The  storm  of  darts  undaunted  did  abide, 
And  thus  to  Lausus  loud  with  friendly  threat'ning 
cry  d. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  x.  1146 
How  impossible  would  it  be  for  a  master,  that 
thus  interceded  with  God  for  his  servants   to  use 
any  unkind  t/ireat'ninffsto\vnrds  them,  to  damn  and 
curse  them  as  dogs  and  scoundrels,  and  treat  them 
only  as  the  dregs  of  the  creation  \-Law. 
Threateningly,  adv.    In  a  threatening  man- 
ner ;  with  menace. 

The  honour  that  thus  flames  in  vour  fair  eyes, 
Before  I  speak,  too  threat'ningly  replies. 

Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  ii.  3. 
Threatful.  adj.     Full  of  threats  ;  minacious. 

Like  as  a  warlike  brigandine  applide 
To  light,  lays  forth  \\^'ihreatjul  pikes  afore, 
Ihe  engines  which  in  them  sad  death  do  hide. 

This  sin,  so  tlirealful  to  his  sovereign,  his  country! 
his  own  soul— Hammond,  Works,  iv.  514. 
Tbreave.  s.     Drove ;  heap;  throng;  crowd. 
Obsolete. 

He  sends  forth  thraves  of  ballads  to  the  sale. 

Bishop  Hall,  Satires,  iv.  6. 


TH  RE 

They  come 
In  threaves,  to  froltck  with  him. 

B.  Jonson,  Sad  Shepherd 

Three,  adj.  Two  and  one ;  in  figures,  3 : 
(as  the  first  element  in  a  compound,  in  the 
extracts). 

Prove   this  a  prosperous  day,  the  three-nook'd 

world 
Shall  bear  the  olive  freely. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  6 
Away,  thou  three-inch  fool ;  I  air.  no  beast. 

Id.,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  1. 

A  base,    proud,    shallow,    beggarly,   three-suited 

lithy.  worsted-stocking  knave.  —  Id.,  King  Lear, 

Great  Atreus'  sons,  Tydides  fist  above, 
\V  ith  three-aged  Nestor. 

Creech,  Translation  ofManilius. 

A  straight  needle,  such  as  plovers  use,  with  a 
three-edged  point,  useful  in  sewing  up  dead  bodies 
—Sharp,  Surgery. 

Threefold,  adj.     Thrice  repeated  :   consist- 
ing of  three. 

A  threefold  cord  is  not  quickly  broken.— Ecclesi- 
astes,  iv.  12. 

By  a  threefold  justice  the  world  hath  been  go- 
venied  from  the  beginning:  by  a  justice  natural  by 
which  the  parents  and  elders  of  families  soverned 
their  children,  in  which  the  obedience  was  called 


natural  piety :  again,  by  a  justice  divine  drawn  from 
the  laws  of  God  ;  and  the  obedience  was  called  con- 
science :  and  lastly,  by  a  justice  civil,  begotten  by 
both  the  former  ;  and  the  obedience  to  this  we  call 
duty.— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Threepence,  s.  Small  silver  coin  valued  at 
thrice  a  penny;  threepenny  piece;  sum 
thereof. 

A  threepence  bow'd  would  hire  me, 
Old  as  I  am,  to  queen  it. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  3. 
Laying  a  caustick,  I  made  an  escar  the  compass  of 
a  threepence,  and  gave  vent  to  the  matter.—  Wise- 
man, Surgery. 

Threepenny,  s.     Equal  to  three  pennies,  as, 
'  A  threepenny  piece  : '  (substantival  com- 
pound with  an  adjectival  sense). 
Threepile.  *.     Old  name  for  good  velvet. 

I,  in  my  time,  wore  threepile,  but  am  out  of  ser- 
vice.— Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  2. 
Three  piled,  adj.      Set  with  a  thick  pile  ;  in 
another  place  it  seems  to  mean  piled  one 
on  another. 

Thou  art  good  velvet;  thou'rt  a  three-piled  piece 
I  warrant.— I  had  as  lief  be  English  kersey,  as  be 
piled  as  thou  art.—  Shakespear,  Measure  for  Mea 
sure,  i.  2. 
Threepiled  hyperboles ;  spruce  affectation. 

Id.,  Love's  Labour's  lout,  v.  2 
Threescore,  adj.     Thrice  twenty  ;  sixty. 
Threescore  and  ten  I  can  remember  well. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  ii.  4 

By  chase  our  long-lived  fathers  earn'd  their  food 
Toil  strung  the  nerves,  and  purified  the  blood: 
But  we  their  sons,  a  pamper'd  race  of  men, 
Are  dwindled  down  to  threescore  years  and  ten. 

Dry  den,  Epistle  to  his  kinsman  John  Dryden. 

Threne.  s.  [Gr.  0p>}ioe.]  Lamentation; 
complaint.  Obsolete. 

It  made  this  throne 
To  the  phenix  and  the  dove, 
As  chorus  to  their  tragick  scene. 

Sha/cespear,  Passionate  Pilgrim. 

Some  of  these  psalms  may  serve  as  threnes  and 
dirges  to  lament  the  present  miseries.  —  Bishop 
King  to  Archbishop  Usher,  Letters,  p.  567. 

We  observe  the  threnes  and  sad  accents  of  the 
prophet  Jeremy,  when  he  wept  for  the  sins  of  his 
nation. — Jeremy  Taylor,  Sermons,  p.  56:  1651. 

The  birds  shall  mourn,  and  change  their  song 
into  threnes  and  sad  accents.— Ibid.  p.  12 :  1653. 
Threnody,  s.     Song  of  lamentation. 

The  most  powerful  eloquence  is  the  threnody  of 
a  broken  heart.— Farindon,  Sermons,  p.  34  :  1647. 

They  carry  the  body  to  the  grave ;  . . .  and  for 
seven  days  the  next  of  kin  watch,  to  keep  if  possible 
the  evil  angel  from  his  grave ;  incessantly  warbling 
out  elegiac  threnodies,  as  the  last  expression  of  love 
they  can  shew.— Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of  some 
Years'  Travels  into  Africa  and  the  Great  Asia, 
p.  303. 
Thresh,  v.  a.  [A.S.  ]>cersuan.'] 

1.  Beat  corn  to  free  it  from  the  chaff. 

Gideon  threshed  wheat  by  the  wine-press  to  hide 
it  from  the  Midianites.— Judges,  vi.  11. 
first  thrash  the  corn,  then  after  burn  the  straw. 
Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  ii.  3. 

2.  Beat;  drub. 

Thou  scurvy  valiant  ass :  thou  art  here  but  to 
thrush  Trojans,  and  thou  art  bought  and  sold 
mining  those  of  any  wit  like  a  barbarian  slave. — 
Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Crcssida,  ii.  1, 


THRI 

I  have  been  thrash'd,  i1  faith.— 
bfrd  "H-!— Never  was  Shrove-Tuesday 


So  cudgell'd,  gentlemen. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Nice  Valour 
Thresh,  v.  n.     Labour ;  drudge. 

I  rather  would  be  Mcevius,  thresh  for  rhimes 
Like  his,  the  scorn  and  scandal  of  the  times 
Than  that  Plnlippick  fatally  divine, 
Which  is  inscribed  the  second,  should  be  mine 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal  x.  194 
Thresher,  s. 

1.  One  who  threshes  corn.        » 

Our  soldiers like  a  lazy  thresher  with  a  Hail 

Fell  gently  down,  as  if  they  struck  their  friends 
xr  +  u      ^    $halce*Pear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  i'i.  1. 

«™L  •  t  n  P!?w»ma"i8  Pahl8' the  "»Per'B  and 
thresher  s  toil,  and  the  baker's  sweat,  is  to  be 
counted  into  the  bread  we  eat:  the  labour  of  those 
employed  about  the  utensils  must  all  be  charged.— 

Here  too  the  thresher  brandishing  his  flail, 
Bespeaks  a  master.  Dodsleu 

In  those  despatches  he  sometimes  alluded    not 
angrily,  but  with  calm  disdain,  to  the   censures 
thrown  upon  his  conduct  by  shallow  babblers 
and  by  sturdy  patriots  who  were  convinced  that 
one  English  carter  or  thresher,  who  had  not  yet 
learned  how  to  load  a  gnu  or  port  a  pike,  was  a 
match  for  any  six  musketeers  of  King  Lewis's  house- 
Hold.—  Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.xiv. 
2.  Fish ;  sea-fox. 

The  flail-finn'd  thresher,  and  steel-beak'd  sword- 
nsn-  Donne,  Poems,  p.  306. 

Threshing:,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  one  who 
threshes. 

.  This  is  to  preserve  the  ends  of  the  bones  from  an 
incalescency,  which  they  being  hard  bodies  would 
contract  from  a  swift  motion  ;  such  as  that  of  run- 
ning or  threshing.— Ray. 

Out  of  your  clover  well  dried  in  the  sun,  after  the 
first  threshing,  get  what  seed  you  can.— Mortimer, 
Husbandry. 

[Jsed  adjectivally. 

Here  be  oxen  for  burnt  sacrifice,  and  threshing 
instruments  ...  for  wood.— 2  Samuel,  xxiv.  22. 
Threshing-floor,  s.     Area  on  which  corn  is 
beaten. 

The  careful  ploughman  doubting  stands, 
Lest  on  the  threshing-floor  his  sheaves  prove  chaff. 
Milton,  Paradise  Lost  iv.  1183. 
In  vain  the  hind  shall  vex  the  thrashing-floor  • 
For  empty  chaff  and  straw  will  be  thy  store. 

Dryden,  Tra/islation  of  the  Georgia,  \.  278. 
Delve  of  convenient  depth  your  thrashing-Jloor. 

Ibid.  i.  258. 

Threshold,  s.  [A.S.  \ersewald,  \erscold.~\ 
Ground  or  step  under  the  door;  entrance; 
gate  ;  door. 

Pair  marching  forth  in  honourable  wise, 
Him  at  the  threshold  met  she  well  did  enterprize. 

Many  men,  that  stumble  at  the  threshold, 
Are  well  foretold  that  danger  lurks  within. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iv.  7. 

Not  better 

Than  still  at  hell's  dark  threshold  to  have  set  watch, 
Unnamed,  undreaded,  and  thyself  half  starved. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  593. 
Before  the  starry  threshold  of  Jove's  court 
My  mansion  is,  where  those  immortal  shapes 
Of  bright  aerial  spirits  live  inspherud 
In  regions  mild  of  calm  and  serene  air. 

Id.,  Comus,1. 

They  sought  the  queen's  apartment,  stood  before 
The  peaceful  threshold,  and  besieged  the  door. 

Dryden. 
Thrice,  adv. 

1.  Three  times. 

Thrice  he  assay'd  it  from  his  foot  to  draw. 
And  thrice  in  vain  to  draw  it  did  assay, 
It  booted  nought  to  think,  to  rob  him  of  his  prey. 

Spenser. 

Thrice  within  this  hour 
I  saw  him  down ;  thrice  up  again  and  fighting. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iv.  6. 

2.  Word  of  amplification. 

Thrice  noble  lord,  let  me  intreat  of  you 
To  pardon  me.      Shakespear.  Taming  of  the  Shrew, 

induction,  sc.  2. 

Thrice  and  four  times  happy  those,  he  cried, 
That  under  llian  walls  before  their  parents  died. 

Dryden,  Translation  oft  lie  &iieid,  i.  137. 

Thrid.  v.  a.   Slide  through  a  narrow  passage. 

Thridding  back 
That  well-known  way  where  1  hnd  made  a  track. 

Sir  It.  fanshawc,  Trnnsl,i/in>i  of  Cuarini's 

Pastor  i hl'i. 

The  man  lies  murdered,  while  the  thief  and  snake, 
One  gains  the  thicket,  and  one  thrids  the  brake. 

Driltl/n,  Piilnmon  mid  .h-riti ,  i.  4'.i."i. 
Some  thrid  the  mazy  ringlets  of  her  linir, 
Some  hang  upon  the  pendents  of  her  car. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  ii. 
7  -M  2 


T  H  R  I         {BE 

Thrid.  *.     Thread. 

Sad  Clotho  held  the  rocke  the  while*  the  thrid 
Ky  grit-sly  Laehesig  WM  „„„„  witl    ^ 
That  cruell  .UropOSc.a»<>«n«undi<rne> 
With  cursed  knife  rutting  the  twi»t  'in  twaine: 
Most  wretched  men  whose  d*.vei  depend  ou  thrid*  no 
raine.  Spetiser,  Faerie  Queene,  iv.  *,  48 

Thrift.  «. 

1.  Profit  ;  gain  ;  riches  gotten  ;  state  of  pros- 

pering. 

He  came  out  with  all  his  clown*.  hont  upon  such 
cart  jades,  and  so  furnished,  as  I  thought  with  mv 
self  if  that  wre  thrift.  1  wiaht  none  of  my  frk"  d, 
or  subjects  ever  to  thrive.-S.r  p.  Sidney 

You  »ome  permit 

To  second  ills  with  ill.,  each  won*  than  other, 
And  make  them  dreaded  to  the  doer1*  thrift. 

«  j  T  ,shaice»pear,  Cyi*beii*e,  r.  1. 
m   i    u  .   Had  '  •**  ">•  means 

To  hold  a  rival  place  with  one  of  them 
I  have  a  mind  presages  me  such  thrift, 
That  1  should  be  fortunate. 

Id.,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 
Should  the  poor  be  ilatter'd? 
«o  ;  let  the  candied  tongue  lick  absurd  pomp 
And  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee 
W  here  thrift  may  follow  fawning. 
0     „       .  Id.,  Hamlet,  Hi.-:. 

2.  larsimony;  frugality:  good  husbandry. 

'8t..u"able  to  8eryc  any  loner,  or  willing  to 


vn  . 

View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Out  of  the  present  sparing  and  untimely  thrift 
there  grow  many  future  inconveniences  aiid  coii- 
tinual  charge  in  repairing  and  re-edifvinit  such  im- 
perfect alight-built  vessels.—  Sir  W.  Ralrinh 

Thus  Heaven,  though  all-sufficient,  shows  a  thrift 
Jn  his  ceconomy,  and  bounds  his  gift.  Dryden. 

3.  Plant  so  called,  of  the  genus  Statice  (Ar- 
meria). 

The  marygold  above,  to  adorn  the  arched  bar 
The  double  daysie,  thrift,  the  button-batcheler." 

Drayton,  Polyolbioii.  song  xv. 

The  garden  thrift  commonly  used  for  edging  like 
box,  is  said  to  be  an  active  diuretic  ;  the  dried  flow- 
ers are  used  for  the  purpose.—  Henfrey  J?fem. 
Course  of  Botany,  Structural,  Physiological  anil 
Systematic. 

Thriftily,  adv.  In  a  thrifty  manner;  fru- 
gally ;  parsimoniously  ;  carefully  ;  with 
good  husbandry. 

Preserve  it  tenderly  and  thriftily,  fence  it  awiiimt 
sun,  dust,  air,  and  fire.—  Jeremy  Taylor,  Artificial 
Handsomeness,  p.  102. 

Cromartie  after  fourscore  went  to  his  country- 
house  to  live  thriftily,  and  save  up  money  to  spend 
at  London.—  Sw(ft. 

Thriftiness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Thrifty;  frugality:  husbandry. 

If  any  other  place  you  have, 
Which  asks  small  pains  but  thriftiness  to  save. 

Spenser. 

Some  are  censured  for  keeping  their  own.  whom 
tenderness  how  to  get  honestly  teacheth  to  »pend 
discreetly;  whereas  such  need  no  great  thriflinr** 
in  preserving  their  own,  who  assume  more  liberty  in 
exacting  from  others.—  Sir  H.  H'otton. 
Thriftless,  adj.  Profuse;  extravagant. 

They  in  idle  pomp  and  wanton  play 
Consumed  had  their  goods  and  thriftless  hours, 
And  thrown  themselves  iuto  these  heavy  stowera. 

Spenser. 

He  shall  spend  mine  honour  with  his  shame, 
As  thrijtltss  sons  their  scraping  father's  gold. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  v.  3. 
Thrifty,  adj. 
1.  Frugal;  sparing;  not  profuse  ;  not  lavish. 

Though  some  men  do  as  do  they  would, 
Lot  thrifty  do  ns  do  they  should. 

Tusser,  five  Hundred  Pointt  uf  Good 

Husbandry. 
Nature  never  lends 

The  smallest  scruple  of  her  excellence. 
But  like  a  thrifty  goddess  she  determine* 
Herself  the  glory  of  a  creditor, 
Thanks  and  use. 

Shaketpear,  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  l. 
LMt  he  should  neglect  his  studies 
Like  a  young  heir,  the  thrifty  trodden, 
For  fear  young  muster  should  U  M"nl'd, 
Would  use  him  like  a  youncer  child. 

•'.  Cadcnu*  and  Vanessa. 
I  am  glad  he  hath  so  much  youth  and  \ic<.<.,: 
of  which  he  h:it)i  not  U-<-ii  thrifty,  but  wonder  Li- 
has  no  more  discretion.  —  Id. 

•2.  Woll  husbanded. 

1  have  five  hundred  crowns, 
The  thrifty  hire  1  saved  under  your  father. 

Shakesprar,  As  yow  likt  it,  ii.  3. 
Thrill,  r.  a.  [A.S.  —  see  under  Tirl.]  Pierce; 
bore;  penetrate;  drill. 
The  cruel  word  her  tender  heart  so  thrilFd. 
That  sudden  cold  did  run  through  every  rein, 
1195 


THRILL  1  T  IT   F?    T 

TKROXEJ  1   II  It,  J. 

And  stormy  horrour  all  her  senses  fill'd 
With  dying  fit,  that  down  she  fell  for  pain. 

Spenser 

He  pierced  through  his  chaffed  chest 
With  thrilling  point  of  deadly  iron  brand, 
And  lanced  his  lordly  heart.  Ic 

A  servant  that  he  bred,  thrill'd  with  remorse, 
Opposed  against  the  act  ;  bending  his  sword 
To  nis  treat  master.     Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  2 

Nature,  that  heard  such  sound, 

Beneath  the  hollow  round 
Of  Cynthia's  scat,  the  airy  region  thrilling, 

Now  was  almost  won, 

To  think  her  part  was  done. 

Milton,  Odes,  On  the  Morning  of  Christ 
Nativity,  103. 

'To  remove  every  shadow  of  suspicion,  I  appej 
from  human  testimony  to  divine.  Behold  the  Lord 
body  ;  be  this  the  test  of  my  innocence.  May  Go 
acquit  me  bv  his  judgement  this  day  of  the  crime 
with  which  I  am  charged;  if  guilty,  strike  me  dead  a 
once.'  He  then  took  and  ate  the  consecrated  wafer 
A  pause  ensued  ;  he  stood  unscathed  in  calm  assu 
ranee.  A  sudden  burst  of  admiration  thrilled  tli 
whole  congregation.  When  silence  was  restored 
he  addressed  the  king,  '  Do  thou,  my  son,  as  I  hav 
done  !  '—  Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity 
b.  iii.  ch.  ii.  §  73. 

Thrill,  r.  n. 

1.  Have  the  quality  of  piercing. 

2.  Pierce  or  wound  the  ear  with  a  shar] 
sound. 

3.  Feel  a  sharp  tingling  sensation. 

To  seek  sweet  safety  out, 
In  vaults  and  prisons  ;  and  to  thrill  and  shake, 
Ev^n  at  the  crying  of  our  nation's  crow, 
Thinking  his  voice  an  armed  Englishman. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  v.  2 

Art  thou  not  horribly  afraid?      Doth  not  thy 

blood  thrill  at  it  ?—  Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  ii.  4. 

4.  Pass  with  a  tingling  sensation. 

A  faint  cold  fear  thrills  through  my  veins, 
That  almost  freezes  up  the  heat  of  life. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  4 
A  sudden  horror  chill 

Ran  through  each  nerve,  and  thrill'd  in  ev'ry  vein. 
Addison,  Milton's  Style  imitated,  123 
Prythee  weep.  Slay  Lilian, 
Gaiety  without  eclipse 
Wearieth  me,  May  Lilian; 
Thro'  my  very  heart  it  thrilleth, 
When  from  crimson-threaded  lips 
Silver-treble  laughter  trilleth; 
Prythee  weep,  May  Lilian.  Tennyson,  Lilian 

Thrill.  s. 

1.  Breathing  place  or  hole. 

The  bill  of  the  dodo  hooks  and  bends  downwards  : 
thn  thrill  or  breathing-place  is  in  the  midst.—  Sir  T. 
Herbert,  Relation  of  some  Years'  Travels  into  Africa 
and  the  Great  Asia,  p.  383. 

2.  Sharp  tingling  sensation. 

Thriilant.  part.  adj.      Old  form  of  Thrill- 
ing. 

The  knight  his  thrillant  spear  again  essay'd, 
In  his  brass-plated  body  to  emboss.  'Spenser. 

With  that,  one  of  his  thrillant  darts  he  threw, 
Headed  with  ire  and  vengeable  despite.  Id. 

Thrilling,  part.  adj.  Piercing  ;  causing  to 
thrill. 

The  piteous  maiden,  careful,  comfortless, 
Does  throw  out  thrilling  shrieks,  and  shrieking 
c"6*-  Spenser. 

Thrive,  v.  n.  pret.  throve,  and  sometimes 
less  properly  thrived,  past  part,  thriven. 
[Danish,  trivet.']  Prosper;  grow  rich; 
advance  in  anything  desired. 

The  better  thou  thrivest,  the  gladder  am  I. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good 

Husbandry. 

If  lord  Percy  thrive  not,  ere  the  king 
Dismiss  his  power  he  means  to  visit  us. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  1.  iv.  4 

It  grew  amongst  bushes,  where  commonly  plants 

do  not  thrive.—  Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental 

They  by  vices  thrive, 
Sail  on  smooth  seas,  and  at  their  port  arrive. 

O  son  !  why  sit  we  here,  each  other  viewing"'    V*' 
Idly,  while  batan,  our  great  author,  thrives 
In  other  worlds,  and  happier  seat  provides 
For  us,  his  offspring  dear  '< 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  235. 

Growth  is  of  the  very  nature  of  some  things  •  to 
be  and  to  thrive  is  all  one  with  them  ;  and  they  know 

KSStifiXZZ?***  their  sprin*  ^  their 

Experienced  age  in  deep  despair  was  lost, 
To  see  the  rebel  thrive  the  loyal  crost. 

A  i;»t  u  i  u  ..  T  ^Vden,  Astraa  Redux,  23. 

A  little  hope  .  .  .  but  I  have  none 


.  . 

On  air  the  poor  cameleons  thrive 
Denied  ev'n  that  my  love  can  live. 
1196 


Granville 


THRO 

Such  a  care  hath  always  been  taken  of  the  city  cha< 
rities,  that  they  have  thriven&nd  prospered  gradually 
from  their  infancy,  down  to  this  very  fay— Bishop 
Atterbury,  Sermons. 

In  the  fat  age  of  pleasure,  wealth,  and  ease, 
Sprung  the  rank  weed,  and  thrived  with  large  in- 
crease. Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  ii.  534. 

Diligence  and  humility  is  the  way  to  thrive  in  the 
riches  of  the  understanding,  as  well  as  in  gold. — 
Watts,  Logick. 

Personal  pride,  and  affectation,  a  delight  in  beauty, 
and  fondness  of  fiuery.are  tempers  that  must  either 
kill  all  religion  in  the  soul,  or  be  themselves  killed 
by  it ;  they  can  no  more  thrive  together,  than  health 
and  sickness. — Law. 

Thriver.  *.  One  who  thrives ;  one  who  pros- 
pers ;  one  who  grows  rich. 

He  had  so  well  improved  that  little  stock  his  father 
left,  as  he  was  likely  to  prove  a  thriveriu  the  end.— 
Sir  J.  Hayward. 

Thriving,  s.     Healthful  growth. 

A  careful  shepherd  not  only  turns  his  flock  into  a 
common  pasture,  but  with  particular  advertence 
observes  the  thriving  of  every  one.— Dr.  H.  More, 
Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

Thriving,  part.  adj.   Prosperous ;  successful. 

Those  who  have  resolved  upon  the  thriving  sort  of 
piety,  seldom  embark  all  their  hopes  in  one  bottom. 
— Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

Thro'.      Contracted    by    barbarians    from 
through.  (Johnson.) 

What  thanks  can  wretched  fugitives  return, 
Who  scatter'd  thro'  the  world  in  exile  mourn  ? 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Eiieid,  i.  816. 
Tbroat.  s.     [A.S.] 

1.  Forepart  of  the  neck  ;  passages  of  nutri- 
ment and  breath. 

The  gold  I  give  thee,  will  I  melt  and  pour 
Down  thy  ill-uttering  throat. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  5. 

Wherefore  could  I  not  pronounce,  amen  ? 
I  had  most  need  of  blessing,  and  amen 
Stuck  in  my  throat.  Id.,  Macbeth,  ii.  2. 

Larissa's  gutturals  convulsed  his  throat; 
He  smooth'd  his  voice  to  the  Bizautine  note.  Harte. 

2.  Main  road  of  any  place. 

Her  honour,  and  her  courage  try'd, 
Calm  and  intrepid  in  the  very  throat 
Of  sulphurous  war,  on  Tenier's  dreadful  field. 

TJwmson. 
Cut  the  throat.     Murder ;  kill  by  violence. 

These  bred  up  amongst  the  Englishmen,  when 
they  become  kern,  are  made  more  fit  to  cut  their 
throats.— Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

A  trumpeter  that  was  made  prisoner,  when  the 
soldiers  were  about  to  cut  his  throat,  says,  Why 
should  you  kill  a  man  that  kills  nobody  P— Sir  It. 
L'Estrange. 

Tbroatwort.  s.  Native  plant  of  the  genus 
Campanula;  species,  trachelium;  Gr.  rpd- 
X»jXoi-  =  neck,  so  that  the  two  words  trans- 
late one  another;  this  being  the,  origin  of 
the  English  word,  which,  as  applied  to  a 
Campanula,  has  no  other  explanation.  It 
does  not  seem  to  be  vernacular. 

My  muse  grows  hoarse,  and  can  no  longer  sing, 
But  throatwort  haste  her  kind  relief  to  bring : 
The  colleges  with  dignity  enstal 
This  flower,  at  Rome  he  is  a  cardinal. 

Tate,  Translation  from  Cowley. 
Throaty,  adj.     Guttural. 

The  conclusion  of  this  rambling  letter  shall  be  a 
rhyme  of  certain  hard  throaty  words.— Ho  well,  Let- 
ters, ii.  71. 

Tbrob.  v.  n.     [Swedish,  drabba.] 

Heave ;  beat ;  rise  as  the  breast  with  sor- 
row or  distress. 

My  heart  throbs  to  know  one  thing : 
Shall  Banquo's  issue  ever  reign  ? 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 
1  was  the  clash  of  swords :  my  troubled  heart 
Is  so  cast  down,  and  sunk  amidst  its  sorrows, 
It  throbs  with  fear,  and  akes  at  every  sound. 

Addison,  Cato. 

Beat;  palpitate. 

In  the  depending  orifice  there  was  a  throbbing  of 
the  arterial  blood,  as  in  an  aneurism,  the  blood  beinir 
choked  in  by  the  contused  ilesh.—  Wiseman  Sur- 
gery. 

Throb,  s.  Heave ;  beat ;  stroke  of  palpita- 
tion. 

She  sigh'd  from  bottom  of  her  wounded  breast 
And  after  many  bitter  throbs  did  throw, 
With  lips  full  pale,  and  fault'ring  tongue  opprest. 

Thou  talk'st  like  one  who  never  felt 
Th'  impatient  throbs  and  longing!  of  a  soul, 
iliat  pants  and  roaches  after  distant  good. ' 

f  Addison,  Cato. 

Throbbing:,  part.  adj.    Beating ;  palpitating. 


T  HRO 

Here  may  his  head  live  on  my  throbbing  breast. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iv.  4. 
How  that  warm'd  me !    How  my  throbbing  heart 
Leapt  to  the  image  of  niy  father's  joy, 
When  you  should  strain  me  in  your  folding  arms  ! 

Smith. 
Tbroe.  *.     [A. S.  ]>reowian  =  suffer.] 

1.  Pain  of  travail ;  anguish  of  bringing  chil- 
dren to  the  birth. 

Lucina  lent  not  me  her  bed, 
But  took  me  in  my  throes. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  v.  4. 

His  perswasive  and  practical  tract,  which  was 
exceeding  agreeable  to  his  desires,  cost  him  most 
throes  and  pangs  of  birth. — Bishop  Fell,  Life  of 
Hammond. 

My  womb  presrnant,  and  now  excessive  grown, 
Prodigious  motion  felt  and  rueful  throes. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  779. 

Reflect  on  that  day,  when  earth  shall  be  again  in 
travail  with  her  sons,  ana  at  one  fruitful  throebrints 
forth  all  the  generations  of  learned  and  unlearned, 
noble  and  ignoble  dust.— Rogers,  Sermons. 

2.  Any  extreme   agony ;    final   and  mortal 
struggle. 

O  man  !  have  mind  of  that  most  bitter  throe, 
For  as  the  tree  does  fall,  so  lies  it  ever  low. 

Spenser. 

To  ease  them  of  their  griefs, 
Their  fears  of  hostile  strokes,  their  aches,  losses, 
Their  pangs  of  love,  with  other  incident  throes, 
That  nature's  fragile  vessel  doth  sustain 
In  life's  uncertain  voyage,  I  will  do 
Some  kindness  to  them. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  v.  2. 
Tbroe.  v.  a.     Put  in  agonies.    Rare. 

The  setting  of  thine  eye  and  cheek  proclaim  a 

birth, 
Which  throes  thee  much  to  yield. 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  ii.  1. 
Tbrone.  s.   [Lat.  thronus  ;  Gr.  frpovot,-.] 
1.  Royal  seat;  seat  of  a  king. 

Boundless  intemperance  hath  been 
T'  untimely  emptying  of  the  happy  throne, 
And  fall  of  many  kings.    Shakespear,  Macbeth, iv.  3. 

The  Eternal  Father  from  his  throne  beheld 
Their  multitude.       Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  1:57. 
Stonehenge,  once  thought  a   temple,   you  havo 

found 

A   throne  where   kings,  our  earthly   gods,   were 
crown'd. 

Dryden,  Epistles,  To  Dr.  Charleton,  47. 

With  the  denoting  the  royal  power. 

The  proper  business  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  to  petition  for  redress  of  grievances  as  much  as 
to  provide  for  the  necessities  of  the  crown.  In  the 
prudent  fiction  of  English  law,  no  wrong  is  sup- 
posed to  proceed  from  the  source  of  right.  The 
throne  is  fixed  upon  a  pinnacle,  which  perpetual 
beams  of  truth  and  justice  irradiate,  though  corrup- 
tion and  partiality  may  occupy  the  middle  region, 
and  cast  their  chill  shade  upon  all  below.— Hallam, 
View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  pt.  iii.  ch.  viii. 

2.  Seat  of  a  bishop. 

Bishops  preached  on  the  steps  of  the  altar  stand- 
ing, having  not  as  yet  assumed  the  state  of  a  throne. 
— Ayliffe,  Pareryon  Juris  Canonlci. 

3.  One  highly  exalted  :  (spoken  of  angelical 
beings  ;  see  last  extract). 

Still  would  those  beauteous  ministers  of  light 

Burn  all  as  bright, 

And  bow  their  flaming  heads  before  thee ; 
Still  thrones  and  dominations  would  adore  thee. 

drashaw,  Poems,  p.  177. 

Hear,  all  ye  angels,  progeny  of  light, 
Thrones,  dominations,  princedoms,  virtues,  powers. 
Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  000. 

The  primal  godhead,  the  Trinity  in  Unity,  was 
alone  absolute,  meltable,  inconceivable;  alone  es- 
sential purity,  light,  knowledge,  truth,  beauty, 
goodness.  These  qualities  were  communicated  in 
larger  measure  in  proportion  to  their  closer  approxi- 
mation to  itself,  to  the  three  descending  triads  which 
formed  the  celestial  hierarchy:—!.  The  seraphim, 
cherubim,  and  thrones.  II.  The  dominations,  vir- 
tues, powers.  III.  Principalities, archangels, angels. 
11ns  celestial  hierarchy  formed,  as  it  were,  concen- 
tric circles  around  the  unapproachable  Trinity, 
llie  nearest,  and  as  nearest  partaking  most  fully  of 
the  divine  essence,  was  the  place  of  honour.  The 
thrones,  seraphim,  and  cherubim  approximated 
most  closely,  with  nothing  intermediate,  and  were 
more  immediately  and  eternally  conformed  to  the 
Koa\\e&d..—  MtlmaH,  History  of  Latin  Christianity, 
b.  xiv.  ch.  ii. 

Throne,  v.  a.     Enthrone. 

They  have,  as  who  have  not,  whom  their  great  stars 
Throned  and  set  high  ? 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  1. 
True  imase  of  the  Father,  whether  throned 
In  the  bosom  of  bliss,  and  light  of  light 
Conceiving,  or,  remote  from  heaven,  enshrined 
In  fleshly  tabernacle  and  human  form. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iv.  596. 


THRO 

Pair  from  its  humble  bed  I  rear'd  this  flower, 
Suckled  and  cheer'd  with  air,  and  sun,  and  shower 
Soft  on  the  paper  ruff  its  leaves  I  stiread 
Bright  with  the  gilded  button  tipp'd  his  head, 
Throned  it  in  glass,  and  named  it  Caroline. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  \v.  405. 

Throng:.  *.     [A.S.  Iprangt.']     Crowd;  multi- 
tude pressing  against  each  other. 

Let  us  on  heaps  (to  offer  up  our  lives : 
We  are  enow  yet  living  in  the  field, 
To  smother  up  the  English  in  our  throngs. 

Sha/cespear,  Henry  V.  iv.  5. 

A  throng 

Of  thick  short  sobs  in  thundering  volleys  float, 
A  nd  roul  themselves  over  her  lubrick  throat 
In  panting  murmurs.  Crashaw. 

This  book,  the  image  of  his  mind, 
"Will  make  his  name  not  hard  to  find. 
I  wish  the  throng  of  great  and  good 
Made  it  less  easily  understood.  Waller. 

With  studious  thought  observed  the  illustrious 

throng, 

In  nature's  order  as  they  pass'd  along, 
Their  names,  their  fates. 

Dryden,  Translation  oftJie  jEneid,  vi.  925. 
Throng-,  adj.     Much  occupied.     Provincial. 

I  demand  what  perfection  can  be  in  the  spirits  of 
these  just  men  to  be  overwhelmed  in  a  senseless 
sleep  ;  or  what  a  disproportionate  and  unsuitable 
representation  it  is  of  this  throng  theatre  in  heaven, 
made  up  of  saints  and  angels,  that  so  great  a  part  of 
them  as  the  souls  of  the  holy  men  deceased  should 
be  found  drooping  or  quite  drowned  in  an  unactive 
lethargy  ?  —  Dr.  II.  More,  Mystery  of  Godliness. 
p.  28 :  1660. 

Throng-.  ».  n.  Crowd ;  come  in  tumultuous 
multitudes. 

I  have  seen 

The  dumb  men  throng  to  see,  him,  and  the  blind 
To  hear  him  speak.       Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  ii.  1. 
His  mother  could  not  longer  bear  the  agitations  of 
so  many  passions  as  throng'd  upon  her,  but  fell  upon 
his  neck,  crying  out,  My  son  ! — Tatter. 

Throng:,  v.  a.  Oppress  or  incommode  with 
crowds  or  tumults. 

The  multitude  throng  thee  and  press  thee. — Luke, 
viii.  45. 

I'll  say  thou  hast  gold : 
Thou  wilt  be  throng'd  to  shortly. 

Sliakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 

All  access  was  throng'd,  the  gates 

Thick  swarm'd.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  761. 

Throngly.  adv.     In  crowds  ;  in  multitudes. 

God  had  so  contrived,  by  his  infinite  wisdom,  that 

matter,  thus  or  thus  prepared,  should  by  a  vital  eon- 

gruity  attract  proportional  forms  from  the  world  of 

life,  which  is  every  where  nigh  at  hand,  and  does 

very  throngly  inequitate  tlie  moist  and  unctuous 

air. — Dr.  H.  More,  Conjectura  Cabbalistica,  p.  37 : 

1653. 

Throstle.  *.  [A.S.  ]>rostele  ;  German,  dros- 
sel ;  the  same  word  as  thrush  ;  to  which  it 
stands  in  the  same  relation  as  throttle  to 
throat.']  Thrush. 

The  throstle  with  his  note  so  true, 
The  wren  with  little  quill. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream, 

iii.  1,  song. 

The  blackbird  and  throstel  with  their  melodious 
voices  bid  welcome  to  the  cheerful  spring.  —  /. 
Walton,  Complete  A  ngler. 

Throttle,  s.     Windpipe  ;  larynx. 

At  the  upper  extreme  it  hath  no  larinx  or  throttle 
to  qualify  the  sound. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Er- 
.  rours. 
I  hate  a  motive,  like  a  lingering  bottle 

Which  with  the  landlord  makes  too  long  a  stand, 
Leaving  all-claretless  the  unmoistcn'd  throttle, 

Especially  with  politics  on  hand; 
I  hate  it,  as  I  hate  a  drove  of  cattle, 

Who  whirl  the  dust  as  simooms  whirl  the  sand; 
I  hate  it,  as  I  hate  an  argument. 
A  laureate's  ode,  or  servile  peer's  '  content.' 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  xiv.  58. 

Throttle,  v.  a.  Choke ;  suffocate;  kill  by 
stopping  the  breath. 

1  have  seen  them  shiver  and  look  pale, 
Make  periods  in  the  midst  of  sentences. 
Throttle  their  practised  accents  in  their  fears, 
And,  in  conclusion,  dumbly  have  broke  off. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  v.  1. 
Help  me  to  throttle  him!  —  Dorothee,  mistress 

Dorothee ! 
'Ods  precious !    I'll  do  anything. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  i.  1. 
As  when  Earth's  son,  Antams  (to  compare 
Small  things  with  greatest)  in  Irassa  strove, 
With  Jove's  Alcides,  and  oft  foil'd  still  rose, 
Receiving  from  his  mother  earth  new  strength, 
Fresh  from  his  fall  and  fiercer  grapple  join'd, 
Throttled  at  length  in  the  air,  expired  and  fell. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained^  iv.  C63. 
His  throat  half  throttled  with  corrupted  phlegm, 
And  breathing  through  his  jaws  a  belehing  steam. 
Dryden,  Translation  of  Persius,  iii.  104. 


THRO 

Throttling:,  part.  adj.  Suffocating ;  choking. 

The  throttling  quinsey  'tis  my  star  appoints, 
And  rheumatism  I  send  to  rack  the  joints. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  406 
Through,  prep.  [A.S.  bt/r/t.] 
1.  From  end  to  end  of,  along  the  whole  mass 
or  compass,  of  anything. 

A  simplicity  shines  through  all  he  writes.  — 
Dryden. 

Fame  of  the  asserted  sea  through  Europe  blown, 
Made  France  and  Spain  ambitious  of  his  love. 

Id.,  Ueroic  Stanzas  on  the  Death  of 
Oliver  Cromwell. 

•2.  Noting  passage. 

Through  the  gate  of  ivory  he  dismiss'd 
His  valiant  offspring. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JSneid,  vi.  1241. 
The  same  thing  happened  when  1  removed  the 
prism  out  of  the  sun's  light,  and  looking  through 
it  upon  the  hole  shining  by  the  light  of  the  clouds 
beyond  it.— Sir  I.  Newton. 

3.  By  transmission. 

Through  these  hands  this  science  has  passed  with 
great  applause.— Sir  W.  Temple.  • 

4.  By  means  of;    by  agency  of;  in  conse- 
quence of. 

The  strong  through  pleasure  soonest  falls,  the 
wsak  through  sm&rt.— Spenser. 

By  much  slothfulness  the  building  decayeth,  and 
through  idleness  of  the  hands  the  house  droppeth 
through.— Ecclesiastes,  x.  18. 

You  will  not  make  this  a  general  rule  to  debar 
such  from  preaching  the  gospel,  as  have  through 
infirmity  fallen.— Archbishop  Whitgift. 

Some  through  ambition,  or  through  thirst  of  gold, 
Have  slaiu  their  brothers,  and  their  country  sold. 

Dryden. 

To  him,  to  him,  't  is  giv'n 
Passion,  and  care,  and  anguish  to  destroy: 
Through  him  soft  peace  and  plenitude  of  joy 
Perpetual  o'er  the  world  redeem'd  shall  flow. 

Prior,  Solomon,  iii.  862. 
Through,  adv. 
\.  From  one  end  or  side  to  the  other. 

You'd  be  so  lean,  that  blasts  of  January 
Would  blow  you  through  and  through, 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3 

Inquire  how  metal  may  be  tinged  through  and 

through,  and  with  what,  and  into  what  colours?— 

Bacon. 

Pointed  satire  runs  him  through  and  through. 

Oldham 

To  understand  the  mind  of  him  that  writ,  is  to 
read  the  whole  letter  through,  from  one  end  to  the 
other.— Locke. 

2.  To  the  end  of  anything ;  to  the  ultimate 
purpose  ;  to  the  final  conclusion. 

Every  man  brings  such  a  degree  of  this  light  into 
the  world  with  him,  that  though  it  cannot  bring 
him  to  heaven,  yet  it  will  carry  him  so  far,  that  if  he 
follows  it  faithfully  he  shall  meet  with  another  light, 
which  shall  carry  him  quite  through.— South,  Ser- 
mons. 
Throughbred.  adj.  Thoroughbred. 

A  through-bred  soldier  weighs  all  present  cir- 
cumstances, and  all  possible  contingents. —  Grew, 
Cosmologia  Sacra. 

Tbroughlighted.     adj.      Lighted    on    both 
sides. 

That  the  best  pieces  be  placed  where  are  the 
fewest  lights ;  therefore  not  only  rooms  windowed 
on  both  ends,  called  throughlighted,  but  with  two 
or  more  windows  on  the  same  side,  are  enemies  to 
this  art.— <Sir  H.  Wotton,  Elements  of  Architecture. 
Throu&bly.  adv.  Thoroughly. 

1.  Completely;  fully;  entirely;  wholly. 

The  sight  so  throughly  him  dismay'd, 
That  nought  but  death  before  his  eyes  he  saw. 

Spenser. 

For  bed  then  next  they  were 
All  throughly  satisfied  with  compleat  cheare. 

Chapman. 

Rice  must  be  throughly  boiled  in  respect  of  its 
hard  n  ess. — Bacon. 

No  less  wisdom  than  what  made  the  world  can 
throughly  understand  so  vast  a  design.— .4  rchbishop 
Tillotson. 

2.  Without  reserve  ;  sincerely. 

Though  it  be  somewhat  singular  for  men  truly 
and  throughly  to  live  up  to  the  principles  of  their 
religion,  yet  singularity  in  this  is  a  singular  com- 
mendation.— Archbishop  Tillotson. 

Throughout,  prep.  Quite  through  ;  in  every 
part  of. 

Thus  it  fareth  even  clean  throughout  the  whole 
controversy  about  that  discipline  which  is  so  ear- 
nestly urged.— Honker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

There  followed,  after  the  defeat,  an  avoiding  of  all 
Spanish  forces  throughout  Ireland.— Bacon. 

O  for  a  clap  of  thunder,  as  loud 
As  to  be  heard  throughout  the  universe,     _ 
To  tell  the  world  the  fact,  and  to  applaud  it. 

B.  Jonson. 


THRO 

Impartially  inquire  how  we  hate  behaved  our- 
selves  throughout  the  course  of  thu  IOIIK  war  — 
Bishop  A  tterbury. 

Throughout,    adv.    Everywhere;  in  every 
part. 

Subdue  it,  and  throughout  dominion  hold 
Over  fish  of  the  sea  and  fowl  of  the  air. 

Hilton,  Paradise  Lett,  Til.  532. 
Hia  youth  and  age 

All  of  a  piece  throughout,  and  all  divine.     Dryden. 
Througbpaced.  adj.     Thoroughpaced. 

He  is  very  dexterous  in  puzzling  others,  if  they 
be  not  through  paced  speculator!  in  those  great 
theories. — Dr.  It.  More. 

Throw,    v.  a.     preterit  Mretr;    past  part. 
thrown.  [A.S.  protean.] 

1.  Fling;   cast;    send  to  a  distant  place  by 
any  projectile  force. 

Preianes  thrc-w  down  upon  the  Turks  fire  and 
scalding  oil.— Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

Shiraei  went  along  on  the  hill's  side  over  against 
him,  and  cursed  as  he  went,  and  threw  stone*  at 
him,  and  cast  dust.— 2  Samuel,  xvi.  1J. 

There  came  a  poor  widow,  and  she  threw  in  two 
mites,  which  make  a  farthing.— Mark,  xii.  42. 

He  fell 

From  heaven,  they  fabled,  thrown  by  angry  Jove 
Sheer  o'er  the  crystal  battlements. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  740. 

Calumniate  stoutly ;  for  though  we  wipe  away  with 

never  so  much  care  the  dirt  thrown  at  us,  there  will 

be  left  some  sulliage  behind.— Dr.  II.  More,  Decay 

of  Christian  Piety. 

Ariosto,  in  his  voyage  of  Astolpho  to  the  moon, 
has  a  fine  allegory  of  two  swan*,  who,  when  time 
had  thrown  the  writings  of  many  poets  into  the 
river  of  oblivion,  were  ever  in  a  readiness  to  secure 
the  best,  and  bear  them  aloft  into  the  temple  of  im- 
mortality.— Dryden. 
When  Ajax  strives  some  rock's  vast  weight  to 

throw, 
The  line  too  labours,  and  the  words  move  slow. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  ii.  370. 
The  air-pump,  barometer,  and  quadrant,  were 
thrown  out  to  those  busy  spirits,  as  tubs,  and  bar- 
rels are  to  a  whale,  that  he  may  let  the  ship  sail  on 
while  he  diverts  himself  with  those  innocent  amuse- 
ments.— Addison,  Spectator. 

2.  Toss;  put  with  any  violence  or  tumult. 

To  threats  the  stubborn  sinner  oft  is  hard, 
Wrapp'd  in  his  crimes,  against  the  storm  prepared; 
But  when  the  milder  beams  of  mercy  play, 
He  melts,  and  throws  his  cumb'rous  cloak  away. 

Dryden. 

The  only  means  for  bringing  France  to  our  condi- 
tions, is  to  throw  in  multitudes  upon  them,  and 
overpower  them  with  numbers.— Addison,  State  uj 
the  War. 

Labour  casts  the  humours  into  their  proper  chan- 
nels, throws  off  redundancies,  and  helps  nature. — 
Id.,  Spectator. 

Make  room  for  merit,  by  throwing  down  the 
worthless  and  depraved  part  of  mankind  from  those 
conspicuous  stations  to  which  they  have  been  ad- 
vanced.— Ibid. 

The  island  Jnarime  contains,  within  the  compass 
of  eighteen  miles,  a  wonderful  variety  of  hills.  Tales. 
rocks,  fruitful  plains,  and  barren  mountains,  all 
thrown  together  in  a  most  rouiantick  cuiifiuiun. — 
Bishop  Berkeley,  Letter  to  Pope. 

3.  Lay  carelessly,  or  in  haste. 

His  majesty  departed  to  his  chamber,  and  threw 
himself  upon  his  bed,  lamenting  with  much  passion, 
and  abundance  of  tears,  the  loss  of  an  excellent 
servant.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand 
Rebellion. 

At  th'  approach  of  night, 
On  the  first  friendly  bank  he  thnncs  him  down, 
Or  rusts  his  head  upon  a  rock  till  morn. 

Addison,  Cato. 

4.  Venture  at  dice. 

Learn  more  than  thou  trowest, 
Set  less  than  thou  throicest. 

Xhaketpear,  King  Lear,  i.  4. 

5.  Cast ;  strip ;  put  off. 

There  the  snake  Mrowt  the  enamell'd  skin, 
Weed  wide  enough  to  wrap  a  fairy  in. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  ii.  2. 

6.  Emit  in  any  careless  or  vehement  manner. 

To  arms ;  for  I  have  thrown 
A  brave  defiance  in  king  Henry's  teeth. 

Shakespfar,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  v.  t. 

One  of  the  Greek  orator's  antagonists  reading  over 
the  oration  that  procured  his  t>:im>lmn  nt.  and  see- 
ing hi*  friends  admire  it,  asked  them,  if  th 
so  much  affected  by  the  bare  reading,  how  initeh 
more  they  would  have  been  alarmed,  if  they  hid 
heard  him  actually  throwing  tut  such  a  storm  of 
eloquence. — Addison. 

Then-  is  no  need  to  throw  words  of  contempt  on 
such  a  practice ;  the  very  description  of  it  carriea 
reproof.—  Watts. 

7.  .Spread  in  haste. 

O'er  his  fnir  limbs  a  flowery  vest  he  threic, 
And  issued  like  a  god  to  mortal  view. 

Pope,  Translation  of  (he  Odyssey . 
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8.  Overturn  in  wrestling. 

If  the  sinner  shall  not  only  wrestle  with  tins 
amrel.  but  throw  him  too,  and  win  so  complete  a 
victory  over  his  conscience,  that  all  these  considera- 
iions  shall  be  able  to  strike  no  terrour  into  his 
mind,  he  is  too  strong  for  grace.—  South,  Sermons. 

9.  Drive  ;  send  by  force. 

M  vself  distrcst,  an  exile,  and  unknown, 
Debarr'd  from  Europe,  and  from  Asia  thrown, 
In  Libyan  deserts  wander  thus  alone. 

Dryden.  Translation  of  the  JKnevl,  i.  5S1. 
When  seamen  are  thrown  upon  any  «"}£««"» 
coast  in  America,  they  never  venture  upon  the  fruit 
e,  unless  they  observe  it  marked  with  the 


ofany  tree, 


t  lire  •* 


ho^SS?  tbou  throw  him  from 


Lucia,  thou  know'st  not  half  the  love  he  bears  thee. 

J.tl.y     LtQlOf 

10.  Make  to  act  at  a  distance. 

Throw  out  our  eyes  for  brave  Othello, 
Even  till  we  make  th'  aerial  blue 
An  indistinct  regard.         Shakespear,  Othello,  11. 1. 

11.  Repose. 

In  time  of  temptation  be  not  busy  to  dispute,  but 
relv  upon  the  conclusion,  and  throw  yourself  upon 
Gocl,  and  contend  not  with  him  but  in  prayer.— 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Rules  and  Exercise  of  Holy  Living. 

12.  Change  by  any  kind  of  violence. 

A  new  title,  or  an  unsuspected  success,  throws  us 
out  of  ourselves,  and  in  a  manner  destroys  our  iden- 
titv. — Additon.  _ 

To  throw  his  language  more  out  of  prose,  Homer 
affects  the  compound  epithets.— Pope. 

13.  Turn. 
Throw  away. 

a.  Lose  ;  spend  in  vain. 

He  warns  'em  to  avoid  the  courts  and  camps, 
Where  dilatory  fortune  plays  the  jilt 
V  ith  the  brave,  noble,  honest,  gallant  man, 
To  throw  herself  away  on  fools  and  knaves. 

Otway,  The  Orphan,  1. 1. 
In  vain  on  study  time  away  we  throw, 
When  we  forbear  to  act  the  things  we  know. 


THRO 

Throw  out. 

a.  Exert ;  bring  forth  into  act. 

She  throws  out  thrilling  shrieks  and  shrieking 
cries  kpenser. 

The  gods  in  bounty  work  up  storms  about  us, 
That  give  mankind  occasion  to  exert    _ 
Their  hidden  strength,  and  throw  out  into  practice 
Virtues  which  shun  the  day.  Addison,  Cato. 

b.  Distance ;  leave  behind. 

Whene'er  did  Juba,  or  did  Portius,  show 
A  virtue  that  has  cast  me  at  a  distance, 
And  thrown  me  out  in  the  pursuits  of  honour  r 

Addison,  Cato. 

c.  Eject;  expel. 

The  other  two  whom  they  had  thrown  out,  they 
were  content  should  enjoy  their  exile.— Swift. 

d.  Reject;  exclude. 

The  oddness  of  the  proposition  taught  others  to 
reflect  a  little,  and  the  bill  was  thrown  out.— Swift. 
Throw  over.     Betray ;  disappoint. 

« And  what  do  they  want  ? '  '  Statement  of  griev- 
ances ;  high  taxes  and  low  prices ;  mild  expostula- 
tions and  gentle  hints  that  they  have  been  thrown 
over  bv  their  friends;  Polish  corn,  Holstem  cattle, 
and  British  iucouie-tax.'— B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  vi. 
•  ch.  i. 


A  man  had  better  throw  ot — 
thing  else  than  upon  a  garden  on  wet  or  moist 
ground.— Sir  W.  Temple. 

Had  we  but  lasting  youth  and  time  to  spare, 
Borne  might  be  thrown  away  on  fame  and  war. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe,  in.  1. 

He  sigh'd,  breathed  short,  and  would  have  spoke, 
But  was  too  fierce  to  throw  away  the  time. 

Id.,  Spanish  Friar,  v.  1. 

The  next  in  place  and  punishment  are  they 
Who  prodigally  throw  their  souls  away; 
Fools  who,  repining  at  their  wretched  state, 
And  loathing  anxious  life,  suborn'd  their  fate. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  vi.  686. 

In  poetry  the  expression  beautifies  the  design  ;  if 
it  be  vicious  or  unpleasing,  the  cost  of  colouring  is 
thrown  away  upon  it.— Id.,  Translation  of  Dufres- 
nov't  Art  of  Painting. 

The  well-meaning  man  should  rather  consider 
what  opportunities  he  has  of  doing  good  to  his 
country,  than  throw  away  his  time  in  deciding  the 
rights  of  princes.— Addison. 

She  threw  away  her  money  upon  roaring  bullies 
that  went  about  the  streets.— Arbuthnot,  History  of 
John  Bull. 

b.  Reject 

He  that  will  throw  away  a  good  book  because  not 
gilded,  is  more  curious  to  please  his  eye  than  un- 
derstanding.— Jeremy  Taylor. 

Throw  by.    Reject;  lay  aside  as  of  no  use. 

It  can  but  shew 

Like  one  of  Juno's  disguises ;  and, 
When  things  succeed,  be  thrown  by,  or  let  fall. 

B.  Jonson. 

He  that  begins  to  have  any  doubt  of  his  tenets, 
received  without  examination,  ought,  in  reference 
to  that  question,  to  throw  wholly  by  all  his  former 
notions. — Locke. 

Throw  down.    Subvert ;  overturn. 

Must  one  rash  word,  the  infirmity  of  age, 
Throw  down  the  merit  of  my  better  years  ? 
This  the  reward  of  a  whole  life  of  service  ? 

Addison,  Cato. 

Throw  off. 

a.  Expel. 

The  salts  and  oils  in  the  animal  body,  as  soon  as 
they  putrefy,  are  thrown  off,  or  produce  mortal  dis- 
tempers.— A  rbuthnot. 

b.  Reject ;  discard :  (as,  '  To  throw  off  an 
acquaintance'). 

"f  would  be  better 

Could  you  provoke  him  to  give  th'  occasion, 
And  then  to  throw  him  off. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar. 

Can  there  be  any  reason  why  the  household  of 
God  alone  should  throw  offn\\  that  orderly  depend- 
ence and  duty,  by  which  all  other  houses  are  best 
governed?— liithop  Sprat. 
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Bad  games  are  thrown  up  too  soon, 
Until  they're  never  to  be  won. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  in.  3,  543. 

Experienced  gamesters  throw  up  their  cards  when 
they  know  the  game  is  in  the  enemy's  hand,  without 
unnecessary  vexation  in  playing  it  out.— Addison, 
freeholder. 

Life  we  must  not  part  with  foolishly :  it  must  not 
be  thrown  up  in  a  pet,  nor  sacrificed  to  a  quarrel.— 
Collier. 

b.  Emit ;  eject ;  bring  up. 

Judge  of  the  cause  by  the  substances  the  patient 
throws  up.—Arbuthnot. 
Throw,  v.  n. 

1.  Perform  the  act  of  casting. 

2.  Cast  dice. 

Throw  about.    Cast  about ;  try  expedients. 

Now  unto  despair  I  'gin  to  grow, 
And  mean  for  better  wind  about  to  throw.  Spenser. 
Throw,  .v. 

1.  Cast ;  act  of  casting  or  throwing. 

The  top  he  tore 

From  off  a  huge  rocke ;  and  so  right  a  throw 
Made  at  our  ship,  that  just  before  the  prow 
It  overflew  and  fell. 

Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey. 

He  heaved  a  stone,  and,  rising  to  the  throw, 

He  sent  it  in  a  whirlwind  at  the  foe: 

A  tower  assaulted  by  so  rude  a  stroke, 

With  all  its  lofty  battlements  had  shook.    Addison. 

2.  Cast  of  dice;  manner  in  which  the  dice 
fall  when  they  are  cast. 

If  Hercules  and  Lichas  play  at  dice 
Which  is  the  better  man,  the  greater  throw 
May  turn  by  fortune  from  the  weaker  hand: 
So  is  Alcides  beaten  by  his  page. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  1 

If  they  err  finally,  it  is  like  a  man's  missing  his 
cast  when  he  throws  dice  for  his  life :  his  being,  his 
happiness,  and  all  is  involved  in  the  errour  of  one 
throw.— South,  Sermons. 

Suppose  any  particular  order  of  the  alphabet  to 
be  assigned,  and  the  twenty-four  letters  cast  at  a 
venture,  so  as  to  fall  in  a  line ;  it  is  many  million  o 
millions  odds  to  one  against  any  single  throw,  that 
the  assigned  order  will  not  be  cast. — Bentley,  Ser 
mons. 

The  world,  where  lucky  throws  to  blockheads 

fall, 
Knaves  know  the  game,  and  honest  men  pay  all. 

Young,  L/tve  of  Fame,  iii.  253 

3.  Space  to  which  anything  is  thrown. 

Like  to  a  bowl  upon  a  subtle  ground 
I've  tumbled  past  the  throw ;  and  in  his  praise 
Have,  almost,  stamp'd  the  leasing. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  v.  2 

The  Sirenum  Scopuli  are  sharp  rocks  that  stam 
about  a  stone's  throw  from  the  south  side  of  th 
island.— A  dd-ison. 

4.  Short  space  of  time  ;  little  while. 

Down  himself  ho  layd 
Upon  the  grassy  ground  to  sleepe  a  throw. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen 

You  can  fool  no  more  money  out  of  me  at  thi 
throw.— Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  v.  1. 

5.  Stroke ;  blow. 

So  fierce  he  laid  about  him,  and  dealt  blows 
On  either  side,  that  neither  mail  could  hold, 
!Ne  shield  defend  the  thunder  of  his  throws. 

Spenser 

6.  Effort ;  violent  sally. 

Your  youth  admires 
The  throws  and  » \vellings  of  a  Roman  soul. 

Addison,  Cat 


THRU 

See  Throe. 

The  most  pregnant  wit  in  the  world  never  brings 
forth  any  thing  great  without  some  pain  and  tra- 
vail, pangs  and  throws  before  the  delivery.— South, 
Sermons. 

But  when  the  mother's  throws  begin  to  come, 
The  creature,  pent  within  the  narrow  room, 
Breaks  his  blind  prison.  Dryden. 

Thrower,  s. 

One  who  throws. 

Fate,  against  thy  better  disposition, 
Hath  made  thy  person  for  the  thrower  out 
Of  my  poor  babe.    Sliakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iii.  3. 
Throwster. 

Throwster,  s.  One  whose  business  is  to 
prepare  the  materials  for  the  weaver. 

Throwsters  is  written  'throwers'  in  the  charter 
of  incorporation  of  the  silk  throwsters.  —  Pegge, 
Anecdotes  of  the  English  Language.      _ 
Thrum,  s.  [German,  darm  =  intestine.]    End 
of  a  weaver's  yarn  ;  any  coarse  yarn. 

O  fates,  come,  come, 
Cut  thread  and  thrum, 
Quail,  crush,  conclude,  and  quell. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  y.  1. 
All  moss  hath  here  and  there  little  stalks,  besides 
the  low  thrum.— Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental 
History. 
As  thejirst  element  in  a  compound. 

Would  our  thrum-capp'd  ancestors  find  fault 
For  want  of  sugar-tongs,  or  spoons  for  salt  ? 

King,  Art  of  Cookery. 

Thrum,  v.  a.    Weave  ;  knot ;  twist ;  fringe. 
The  king  being  in  his  dublet  and  hoseu,  all  of 
sheepe's  colour  cloth  ;  his  hosen,  from  the  knee  up- 
ward, were  thrummed  very  thicke  with  silke  of  the 
same  colour.— Cavendish.  Life  of  Cardinal  Wolsey. 
There's  her  thrumm'd  hat.  and  her  muffler  too. — 
Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  2. 

Are  we  born  to  thrum  caps,  or  pick  straws?  — 
Quarles,  Judgment  and  Mercy,  The  Oppressor. 
Thrum,  v.  a.     Grate  ;  play  coarsely. 
Thrumming,  verbal  abs.     Act  of  one  who 
thrums  ;  coarse  playing  of  a  harp  or  guitar. 

Blunderbusses  planted  in  every  loop-hole,  go  off 
constantly  at  the  squeaking  of  a  fiddle  and  the 
thrumming  of  a  guitar.— Dryden,  Spanish  Friar, 
i.  2. 

Thrush,  s.  [A.S.  pfMC.]  Native  song  bird 
of  the  genus  Turdus  (musicus)  ;  throstle ; 
song-thrush. 

Of  singing-birds  they  have  linnets,  goldfinches, 
blackbirds,  and  thrushes. — Carew,  Survey  of  Corn- 
wall. 

Pain,  and  a  fine  thrush,  have  been  severally  en- 
deavouring to  call  off  my  attention ;  but  both  in 
vain. — Pope. 

Thrush,  s.  [In  the  previous  edition  this  is 
treated  as  a  derivation,  or  corruption,  of 
the  French  word  rouge,  preceded  by  the 
English  the  ;  the  character  of  the  disease, 
however,  is  the  presence  of  white,  rather 
than  of  red,  spots.]  In  Medicine.  Dis- 
ease so  called  j  in  nosology,  Aphthae.  See 
extract. 

Thrush.— Numerous  white  curdlike  specks  or  ex- 
udations on  the  tongue  and  insides  of  the  lips, 
gradually  spreading  to  the  interior  of  the  cheeks 
and  fauces;  preceded  and  attended  with  fever  or 
constitutional  disturbance,  and  very  often  sym- 
ptomatic of  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs  by  struc- 
tural disease.  Thrush  or  aphthse,  was  divided  by 
Dr.  M.  Good  into  three  varieties:—!.  Aphtha  in- 
fantum;  2.  A.  maligna;  3.  A.  chronica.  The  first 
and  second  differ  chiefly  in  the  degree  of  vital  depres- 
sion by  which  each  is  attended.  The  third  variety  is 
always  symptomatic,  generally  of  structural  disease. 
—Copland,  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine. 
Thrust.  /•.  a. 

I.  Push  anything  into  matter,    or  between 
close  bodies. 

Thrust  in  thy  sickle  and  reap.  —  Revelations, 
xiv.  15. 

'2.  Push  ;  move  with  violence ;  drive :  (it  is 
used  of  persons  or  tilings). 

They  should  not  only  not  be  thrust  out,  but  also 
have  estates  and  grants  of  their  lands  new  made  to 
them.— Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

When  the  ass  saw  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  she 
thrust  herself  unto  the  wall,  and  crusht  Balaam's 
foot. — Numbers,  xxii.  25. 

On  this  condition  will  I  make  a  covenant  with 
you,  that  I  may  thi-ust  out  all  your  right  eyes.— 
1  Samuel,  xi.  2. 

She  cauglit  him  by  the  feet;  but  Gchazi  came 
near  to  thrust  her  away. — 2  Kings,  iv.  27. 

The  prince  shall  not  take  of  the  people's  inhe- 
ritance, by  oppression  to  thrust  them  o\it.—£sekiel, 
xlvi.  IS. 
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Thou  Capernaum,  which  art  exalted  to  heaven, 
shalt  be  thrust  down  to  hoQ.—LultS',  x.  15. 

When  the  king  conies,  offer  him  no  violence, 
Unless  he  seek  to  thrust  you  out  by  force. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  i.  1. 

Lock  up  my  doors ;  and  when  you  hear  the  drum, 
Clamber  not  you  up  to  the  casements  then, 
Nor  thrust  your  head  into  the  publick  streets. 

Id.,  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  5. 

Rich,  then  lord  chancellor,  a  man  of  quick  and 
lively  delivery  of  speech,  but  as  of  mean  birth  so 
prone  to  thrust  forwards  the  ruin  of  great  persons, 
in  this  manner  spake.— Sir  J.  Hayward. 

They 

In  hate  of  kings  shall  cast  anew  the  frame, 
And  thrust  out  Collatine  that  bore  their  name. 

Dryden. 

To  justify  his  threat,  he  thrusts  aside 
The  croud  of  centaurs,  and  redeems  the  bride. 

Id.,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Metamorphoses,  b.  xii. 

3.  Stab. 

Phineas  .  .  .  thrust  both  of  them  through.  — 
Numbers,  xxv.  8. 

4.  Compress. 

He  rose  up  early  on  the  morrow,  and  thrust  the 
fleece  together,  and  wringed  the  dew  out  of  it.— 
Judges,  vi.  38. 

5.  Impel;  urge. 

6.  Obtrude ;  intrude. 

Who 's  there,  I  say  ?   How  dare  you  thrust  your- 
selves 
Into  my  private  meditations  ? 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  2. 

I  go  to  meet 

The  noble  Brutus,  thrusting  this  report 
Into  his  ears.  Id.,  Julius  Casar,  \.  3. 

Should  he  not  do  as  rationally,  who  took  physick 
from  any  one  who  had  taken  on  himself  the  name 
of  physician,  or  thrust  himself  into  that  employ- 
ment '( — Locke. 
Tbrust.   r.  n. 

1.  Make  a  hostile  push;  attack  with  a  pointed 
weapon. 

2.  Squeeze  in ;   put  himself  into  any  place 
by  violence. 

I  '11  be  a  Spartan  while  I  live  on  earth ; 
But  when  in  heaven,  I'll  stand  next  Hercules, 
And  thrust  between  my  father  and  the  god. 

Dryden,  Cleomenes. 

3.  Intrude. 

Not  all, 

Who  like  intruders  thrust  into  their  service, 
Participate  their  sacred  influence.  Hove. 

4.  Push  forwards  ;  come  violently  j  throng ; 
press. 

Young,  old,  thrust  there, 
In  mighty  concourse. 

Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey. 
The  miserable  men  which  shrunk  from  the  work 
were  a$rain  beaten  forward,  and  presently  slain,  and 
fresh  men  still  thrust  on.—Knulles,  History  of  the 
Turks. 
Tbrust.  s. 

1.  Hostile  attack  with  any  pointed  weapon. 

Zelmane  hearkening  to  no  more,  began  with  such 
witty  fury  to  pursue  him  with  blows  and  thrusts, 
that  nature  and  virtue  commanded  him  to  look  to 
his  safety. — Sir  P.  /Sidney. 

That  thrust  had  been  mine  enemy  indeed, 
But  that  my  coat  is  better  than  thou  think'st. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  v.  1. 

[Polites]  Pyrrhus  with  his  lance  pursues, 
And  often  reaches,  ayd  his  thrusts  renews. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  sEneid,  ii.  772. 

2.  Assault;  attack. 

There  is   one   thrust  at   your  pure,  pretended 
mechanism.— Dr.  H.  More,  Divine  Dialogues. 
Thrusting,    verbal  abs.     Act  of  one   who 

thrusts. 

We   make  guilty  of  our  disasters  the  sun,  the 
moon,  and  stars,  as  if  we  were  villains  on  necessity, 
and  all  that  we  are  evil  in,  by  a  divine  thrusting  on. 
—Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  2. 
Thryfallow.  v.  a.    [three.]     Give  the  third 
plowing  in  summer. 

Thru  fallow  betime  for  destroying  of  weed, 
Lest  thistle  and  docke  fal  a  blooming  and  seed. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good 
Husbandry. 

Thumb,  s.  [A.S.  Ifuma ;  the  final  -b  is  wholly 
foreign  to  the  proper  spelling,  and  only 
stands  in  the  present  edition  for  want  of 
instances  of  its  omission.]  Short  strong 
linger  answering  to  the  other  four. 

Here  I  have  a  pilot's  thumb, 
Wreck'd  as  homeward  he  did  come. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  3. 

By  rule  of  thumb.     Empirically. 

Thumb  under  the  girdle.     Sign  of  gravity  in 
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the  way  of  department ;  nickname  founded 

thereon. 

Of  all  men  we  count  a  melancholicke  man  the 
very  sponge  of  all  sad  humours,  the  aqua  fortis  of 
merry  company,  a  thumb  under  the  girdle,  the 
contemplative  slumberer  that  sleeps  waking,  &c. — 
Optick  Glass  of  Humours:  1639.  (Nares  by  H. 
and  VV.) 

They  admire  their  old  customs  even  to  the  eating 
of  herring  and  going  wetshod.  They  call  the 
thumb  under  the  girdle  gravity ;  and  because  they 
can  hardly  smell  at  all,  their  pos.vs  are  under  their 
girdles.— Sir  T.  Overbury,  Characters.  (Nares  by  H. 
and  W.) 
Thumb,  v.  a. 

1.  Handle  awkwardly. 

2.  Soil  with  the  thumb. 

A  treatise  that  shall  make  a  very  comely  figure  on  a 
bookseller's  shelf; . . .  never  to  be  thumb'd  or  greased 
by  students.— Swift,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  sect.  vii. 

Thumb-band,  s.  Twist  of  any  materials 
made  thick  as  a  man's  thumb. 

Tie  thumb-bands  of  hay  round  them.— Mortimer, 
Husbandry. 
Thumbed,  adj.     Having  thumbs. 

Fingered  and  thumbed.        Skelton,  Poems,  p.  124. 
Thumbikins.  *.     Thumbscrew,  or  variety  of 
that  instrument. 

The  usual  torture  [in  Scotland]  which  was  called 
the  torture  of  the  boots,  was  to  place  the  leg  in  a 
frame,  into  which  wedges  were  driven,  until  the 
bones  were  broken.  But  when  James  visited  Scot- 
land, an  opinion  began  to  grow  up,  that  this  was 
too  lenient,  and  that  other  means  must  be  devised. 
The  spirit  which  he  communicated  to  his  subordi- 
nates, animated  his  immediate  successors,  and,  in 
1684,  during  his  absence,  a  new  instrument  was  in- 
troduced, termed  the  thumbikins.  This  was  com- 
posed of  small  steel  screws,  arranged  with  such 
diabolical  art,  that  not  only  the  thumb,  but  also 
the  whole  hand,  could  be  compressed  by  them,  pro- 
ducing pain  more  exquisite  than  any  hitherto 
known,  and  having,  moreover,  the  advantage  of  not 
endangering  life;  so  that  the  torture  could  be  fre- 
quently repeated  on  the  same  person.  —  Buckle, 
History  of  Civilization  in  England,  vol.  i.  ch.  iv. 

After  this  communing,  the  king's  smith  was  called 
in,  to  bring  in  a  new  instrument  to  torture  by  the 
thumbkins,  that  had  never  been  used  before.  For 
whereas  the  former  was  only  to  screw  on  two  pieces 
of  iron  above  and  below  with  finger  and  thumb, 
these  were  made  to  turn  about  the  screw  with  the 
whole  hand.  And  under  this  torture,  1  continued 
rear  an  hour  and  a  half. — Letter  of  Carstairs,  in 
Wodrow's  History  of  tlie  Church  of  Scotland,  vol.iv. 
p.  HO. 
Thumbring;.  s.  Ring  worn  on  the  thumb. 

I  could  have  crept  into  an  alderman's  thumb- 
ring.— Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  ii.  4. 

He  greets  us  with  a  quantity  of  thumb-ring  posies. 
— Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus,  §  3. 

The  large  thumb-ring,  supposed  to  be  given  her 
by  her  husband,  quickly  recommends  her  to  some 
wealthy  neighbour. — Spectator,  no.  614. 

I  believe,  when  he  is  dead,  you  will  wear  him  in 
thumbrings,  as  the  Turks  did  Scanderbeg. — Dryden, 
Epistle  to  the  Whigs. 

Thumbscrew,  s.  Instrument  of  torture 
applied  to  the  thumb. 

The  unhappy  man  was  arrested,  carried  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  brought  before  the  Privy  Council.  The 
general  notion  was,  that  he  was  a  knave  and  a 
coward,  and  that  the  first  sight  of  the  boots  and 
thumbscrews  would  bring  out  all  the  guilty  secrets 
with  which  he  had  been  entrusted.  But  Payne  had 
a  far  braver  spirit  than  those  highborn  plotters 
with  whom  it  was  his  misfortune  to  have  been  con- 
nected.— Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  xvi. 

Thumbstall.  s.  Thimble  for  the  thumb.  In 
Sail-making  it  is  a  ferule  of  iron,  horn,  or 
leather,  used  to  tighten  the  stitches. 

Gloves  cut  into  thumbstals. —  Gayton,  Festivous 
Notes  on  Don  Quixote,  p.  97. 

Thump,  s.  [imitative  of  the  sound.]  Hard 
heavy  dead  dull  blow  -with  something  blunt. 

And  blund'ring  still  with  smarting  rump, 
He  gave  the  knight's  steed  such  a  thump 
As  made  him  reel.  Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  2, 853. 

Before,  behind,  the  blows  are  dealt;  around 
Their  hollow  sides  the  rattling  thumps  resound. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  sEneid,  v.  577. 

Their  thumps  and  bruises  might  turn  to  account, 
if  they  could  beat  each  other  into  good  manners.— 
Addison. 

The  watchman  gave  so  great  a  thump  at  my  door, 
that  1  awaked  at  the  knock.— Taller. 
Thump,  v.  a.     Beat  with  dull  heavy  blows. 

Those  bastard  Britons  whom  our  fathers 
Have  in  their  own  land  beaten,  bobb'd.and  thump'd. 
Shakespear,  Kic/iard  III.  v.  3. 

Thump,  v.  n.  Fall  or  strike  with  a  dull 
heavy  blow. 
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Colon,  choosing  out  a  stone, 
Levell'd  so  right,  it  thump'd  upon 
His  manly  paunch,  with  sucli  a  force 
As  almost  beat  him  off  his  horse. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  3,  519. 

A  watchman  at  midnight  thumps  with  his  pole. — 
Swift. 
Thumper,  s. 

1.  One  who,  that  which,  thumps. 

2.  Anything  huge,  great,  or  admirable:  (a 
cant  expression). 

Let  me  ring  the  fore  bell : 
And  here  are  thumpers,  chequins,  golden  rogues. 

Beaumont  and  FletcJier,  Mad  Lover. 
He  cherished  his  friend,  and  he  relished  a  bum- 
per ; 
Yet  one  fault  he  had,  and  that  was  a  thumper. 

Goldsmith,  Retaliation. 

Thumping:,  part.  adj.     Huge;  vast;  great. 
You've  run  up  a  thumping  bill,  and  I'll  warrant 

you'll  pay  it  like  a  lord.— O'Keefe,  Fontainebleau, 

lii.  1. 

Thunder,  s.     [A.S.  }>uner,  ]>unor.] 
1.  Sound  which  follows  the  lightning's  flash. 

I  told  him  the  revenging  gods 
'Gainst  parricides  did  all  their  thunder  bend. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  1. 
The  thunder 

Wing'd  with  red  lightning  and  impetuous  rage, 
Perhaps  hath  spent  his  shafts,  and  ceases  now 
To  bellow  through  the  vast  and  boundless  deep. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  174. 

3.  Any  loud  noise  or  tumultuous  violence. 

So  fierce  he  laid  about  him,  and  dealt  blows 
On  either  side,  that  neither  mail  could  hold 
Ne  shield  defend  the  thunder  of  his  throws. 

Spenser. 

Here  will  we  face  this  storm  of  insolence, 
Nor  fear  the  noisy  thunder ;  let  it  roll. 
Then  burst,  and  spend  at  once  its  idle  rage.     Howe. 

Thunder,  v.  n.     [A.S.  ]>unerian,  Tpunrian.'} 

1.  Make  thunder. 

His  nature  is  too  noble  for  the  world : 
He  would  not  flatter  Neptune  for  his  trident, 
Nor  Jove  for  's  power  to  thunder. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 

2.  Make  a  loud  or  terrible  noise. 

His  dreadful  name  late  through  all  Spain  did 

thunder, 

And  Hercules'  two  pillars  standing  near 
Did  make  to  quake  and  fear.  Spenser. 

His  dreadful  voice  no  more 
Would  thunder  hi  my  ears. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  779. 
Like  a  black  sheet  the  whelming  billow  spread, 
Burst  o'er  the  float,  and  thunder'd  on  his  head. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  v.  4(i6. 
Thunder,  v.  a. 

1.  Emit  with  noise  and  terror. 

So  soon  as  some  few  notable  examples  had  thun- 
dered a  duty  into  the  subjects'  hearts,  he  *oon 
shewed  no  baseness  of  suspicion. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Oracles  severe 

Were  daily  thunder'd  in  our  general's  ear, 
That  by  his  daughter's  blood  we  must  appease 
Diana's  kindled  wrath.    Dryden,  Translation  from 
Ovid,  Contention  of  Ajax  and  Ulysses. 

2.  Publish  any  denunciation  or  threat. 

An  archdeacon,  as  being  a  prelate,  may  thunder 
out  an  ecclesiastical  censure. — Ayliffe,  Pareryon 
Juris  Canonici. 

3.  Urge  violently :  inflict  with  vehemence. 

Tho  forth  the  boaster  marching  brave  begonne 
His  stolen  steed  to  thunder  furiously. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Therewith  they  gan,  both  furious  and  fell, 
To  thunder  blows,  and  fiercely  to  assaile 
Each  other,  bent  his  enemy  to  quell.  Ibid. 

Now  at  his  helm,  now  at  his  hawberk  bright, 
He  thunder'd  blows,  now  at  his  face  and  sight. 

Fairfax. 
Thunderbolt,  s. 

1.  Bolt  supposed  to  accompany  lightning. 

If  I  had  a  thunderbolt  in  mine  eye,  1  can  tell  who 
should  down.— Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  i.  2. 

My  heart  does  beat, 
As  if  'twere  forging  thunderbolts  for  Jove. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  The  Srtphy,  iv.  1. 
Who  can  omit  the  Gracchi,  who  declare 
The  Scipios'  worth,  those  thuiuler  bolts  of  war? 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Mneid,  vi.  1158. 
The  most  remarkable  piece  in  Antonine's  pillar, 
is  Jupiter  Pluvius  sending  down  rain  on  the  taint- 
ing army  of  Marcus  Aurelins,  and  thunderbolts  on 
his  enemies;  which  is  the  greatest  confirmation  of 
the  story  of  the  Christian  legion. — Addison. 
•2.  Fulmination  ;  denunciation  :  (properly  ec- 
clesiastical). 

He  severely  threatens  such  with  the  thunderbolt 
of  excommunication.— Hakewill,  Apology. 

3.  Thunderstone. 

I  lived  upon  thunderbolts,  a  certain  long  round 
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bluish  stone  which  I  found  among  the  gravel  in  our 
garden.— Spectator,  no.  481.    (Ord  MS.) 

Thunderclap,  s.     Explosion  of  thunder. 

The  kindly  bird  that  bears  Jove's  thunderclap, 

One  day  dirt  scorn  the  simple  scarabee, 
Proud  of  his  highest  service,  and  good  hap, 

That  made  all  other  fowls  his  thralls  to  be. 

Spenser. 

"When  some  dreadful  thunderclap  is  nigh, 
The  winged  fire  shoots  swiftly  through  the  sky  ; 
Strikes  and  consumes  ere  scarce  it  does  appear. 
And  by  the  sudden  ill,  prevents  the  fear.      Dryden. 

When  suddenly  the  thunderclap  was  heard, 
It  took  us  unprepared,  and  out  of  guard. 

Id.,  Threnodia  Augustalis,  16. 

Thundercloud,  s.  Cloud  charged  with, 
threatening,  thunder ;  figuratively,  sudden 
crash  or  disturbance. 

So  basked  the  pleasant  land  in  its  sunshine ;  vo- 
luptuousness and  chivalrous  prodigality  in  its 
castles,  luxury  and  ease  in  its  cities  ;  the  thunder- 
cloud was  far  off  in  the  horizon.  The  devout  found 
their  religious  excitement  in  the  new  and  forbidden 
opinions.— Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity, 
b.  ix.  ch.  viii. 
Thunderer,  s.  Power  that  thunders. 

How  dare  you,  ghosts, 

Accuse  the  thunderer,  whose  bolt  you  know, 
Sky-planted,  batters  all  rebelling  coasts  P 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  v.  4. 
Had  the  old  Greeks  discover'd  your  abode, 
Crete  had  n't  been  the  cradle  of  their  god ; 
On  that  small  island  they  had  look'd  with  scorn, 
And  in  Great  Britain  thought  the  thunderer  born. 

Waller. 

When  the  bold  Typhous  scaled  the  sky, 
And  forced  great  Jove  from  his  own  heav'n  to  fly  ... 
The  lesser  gods,  that  shared  his  prosperous  state, 
All  suffer'd  in  the  exiled  thunderer's  fate. 

Dryden,  Astrea  Redux,  37. 

Thundering-,  s.     [A.S.  \mnrung.'] 

1.  Emission  of  thunder. 

Entreat  the  Lord  . . .  that  there  be  no  more  mighty 
thunderings  and  hail. — Exodus,  ix.  28. 

2.  Act  of  publishing  any  threat;  any  loud 
or  violent  noise. 

That  church  shall  always  have  enemies,  and  shall 
still  be  tormented  in  the  sea  of  this  world  with  the 
thunderings  of  Antichrist.  — -Bisftop  Hooper,  Con- 
fession of  Christian  Faith,  §  52 :  1584. 

Thunderous,  adj.     Producing  thunder. 
Rushing  with  thundrous  roar. 
Sylvester,  Translation  of  DuBartas,  p.  420: 1621. 
Look  in  and  see  each  blissful  deity, 
How  he  before  the  thundrous  throne  doth  lie. 

Milton,  Vacation  Exercise,  35. 

Thundershower.  s.    Rain  accompanied  with 
thunder. 

The  conceit  is  long  in  delivering,  and  at  last  it 
comes  like  a  thunder  shower,  full  of  sulphur  and 
darkness,  with  a  terrible  crack. — Bishop  Stilling- 
fleet. 

In  thunder  showers  the  winds  and  clouds  are  of  ten- 
times  contrary  to  one  another,  especially  if  hail  falls, 
the  sultry  weather  below  directing  the  wind  one 
way,  and  the  cold  above  the  clouds  another. — Der- 
ham,  Physico-Theology. 

Thunderstone.  s. 

1.  Thunderbolt. 

Fear  no  more  the  lightning  flash, 
Nor  th'  all-dreaded  thunder  stone. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  iv.  2,  song. 

2.  Popular  name  of  Belemnite. 
Thunderstricken.  adj.     Thunderstruck. 

I  remained  as  a  man  thunderstricken,  not  daring, 
nay  not  able,  to  behold  that  power.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Thunderstruck,  adj. 
1.  Blasted  or  hurt  with  lightning. 

The  overthrown  he  raised,  and  as  a  herd 
Of  goats,  or  timorous  flock,  together  throng'd, 
Drove  them  before  him  thunderstruck. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  856. 
With  the  voice  divine 

Nigh  thunderstruck,  the  exalted  man,  to  whom 
Such  high  attest  was  given,  a  while  survey'd 
With  wonder.  Id.,  Paradise  Regained,  i.  35. 

"i'is  said  that  thunderstruck  Enceladus, 
Grovelling    beneath    th'    incumbent    mountain's 

weight, 
Lies  stretch'd  supine. 

Addison,  Milton's  Style  imitated,  11. 

•2.  Astonished  with  anything  terrible. 

Feare  from  our  hearts  tooke 

The  very  life ;  to  be  so  thunder strooke 

With  such  a  voice.  Chapman. 

The  ministers   were  thunderstruck. — Macaulay, 

History  of  England,  ch.  xiv. 

Thundery,  adj.      Having  the   character  oi 
thunder. 

As  a  cannon's  thundry  roaring  ball, 
Batt'ring  one  turret  shakes  the  next  withall, 
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And  oft  in  armies  (as  by  proof  they  finde) 
Kills  oldest  souldiers  with  his  very  winde. 

Sylvester,  Translation  of  Du  Bartas.  (Ord  MS.) 
In  thundry  weather  he  (Mr.  Hooke)  supposed 
great  quantities  of  hot  sulphureous  steams  to  issue 
out  of  the  earth,  which  caused  the  sultriness  that 
preceeded. — History  of  the  Royal  Society,  vol.  iv. 
p.  146.  (Ord  MS.) 

Thurible,  s.    [Lat.  thus,  thuris  =  incense.] 
Censer ;  vase  in  which  incense  is  burned. 
Thurification.  s.    [Lat.  thus,  thuris  =  frank- 
incense.]   Act  of  fuming  with  incense ;  act 
of  burning  incense. 

The  way  of  thuriflcation, 
To  make  fumigation.  Skelton,  Poems,  p.  230. 

Some  semblance  of  an  idolatrous  thuriflcation.— 
Bishop  Hall,  Cases  of  Conscience,  iii.  3. 

The  several  acts  of  worship  which  were  required 
to  be  performed  to  images  are  processions,  genuflec- 
tions, thuri fixations,  deosculations,  and  oblations. — 
Bishop  Stiilingfleet. 

Thursday,  s.  Fifth  day  of  the  week ;  named 
from  the  god  Thor,  the  German  translation, 
or  approximate  equivalent,  to  Jupiter ; 
Thors-day  =  Dies  Jovis. 

On  Thursday  we  ourselves  will  march. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IF.  Part  I.  iii.  2. 

Thus.  ado.     [A.S.  ]>us.~\ 

1.  In  this  manner  ;  in  this  wise. 

It  cannot  be  that  they  who  speak  thus,  should 
thus  judge.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

The  knight  him  calling,  asked  who  he  was, 
Who  lifting  up  his  head,  him  answer'd  thus. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

I  have  sinned  against  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  and 
thus  and  thus  have  I  done.— Joshua,  vii.  23. 

I  return'd  with  similar  proof  enough, 
With  tokens  thus  and  thus. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  v.  5. 
To  be  thus  is  nothing; 

But  to  be  safely  thus.  Id.,  Macbeth,  iii.  1. 

The  Romans  used  a  like  wise  endeavour,  and 
whiles  in  a  higher,  in  a  wiser  strain,  making  con- 
cord a  deity ;  thus  seeking  peace,  not  by  an  oath, 
but  by  prayer. — Holyday. 

That  the  principle  that  sets  on  work  these  organs 
is  nothing  else  but  the  modification  of  matter  thus 
or  thus  posited,  is  false.-  Sir  M.  Hale. 

Beware,  I  warn  thee  yet,  to  tell  thy  griefs 
In  terms  becoming  majesty  to  hear: 
I  warn  thee  thus,  because  I  know  thy  temper 
Is  insolent.  Dryden,  Don  Sebastian,  iv.  3. 

All  were  attentive  to  the  godlike  man, 
When  from  his  lofty  couch  he  thus  began. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  Mneid,  ii.  1. 

To  this  degree  ;  to  this  quantity. 

Even  thus  wise,  that  is,  thus  peaceable,  were  very 
heathens ;  thus  peaceable  among  themselves,  though 
without  grace;  thus  peaceable  by  wise  nature  very 
like  grace.— Holiday. 

He  said,  Thus  far  extend,  thus  far  thy  bounds. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  2SO 

Thus  much  concerning  the  first  earth,  and  its 
production  and  form. — T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the 
Earth. 


No  man  reasonably  pretends  to  know  thus  mnch 
but  he  must  pretend  to  know  all  things. — Arch 
bishop  Tillotson. 

This  you  must  do  to  inherit  life;  and  if  you  have 
come  up  thus  far,  firmly  persevere  in  it. — Archbishop 
Wake. 

Thwack,  v.  a.     Strike  with  something  blun 
and  heavy  ;  bang  ;  belabour. 

He  shall  not  stay ; 
"We'll  thwack  him  hence  with  distaffs. 

Sliakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  i.  1 
Nick  fell  foul  upon  John  Bull,  to  snatch  the  cud 
gel  he  had  in  his  hand,  that  he  might  thwack  Lewi 
with  it.—Arbuthnot,  History  of  John  Bull. 

These  long  fellows,  as  sightly  as  they  are,  shoul 
find  their  jackets  well  thwack'd. — Ibid. 

Thwack,  s      Heavy  hard  blow. 

But  Talgol  first  with  hardy  thwack 
Twice  bruised  his  head,  and  twice  his  back. 

Butler,  Iludibras,  i.  2,  795 

They  place  several  pots  of  rice,  with  cudgels  in  th 
neighbourhood  of  each  pot;  the  monkeys  descem 
from  the  trees,  take  up  the  arms,  and  belabour  on 
another  with  a  storm,  of  thwacks. — Addison,  Free 
holder. 

Thwaite.  s.  [?]  Any  plain  parcel  of  ground 
from  which  wood  has  been  grubbed  up, 
enclosed  and  converted  into  tillage:  (chiefly 
used  as  the  second  element  in  a  topogra- 
phical name,  especially  in  the  Lake  dis- 
trict; Braithwaile}. 

It  being  a  stony  arid  mountainous  country,  is  not 
every  where  so  fit  for  tillage  or  meadow;  but  in 
several  parts  and  parcels,  as  they  are  marked  by 
nature,  differing  in  form  and  quality  of  soil,  or 
otherwise  enclosed  by  the  inhabitants  from  the 
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barren  waste  of  the  fells,  such  parts  or  parcels  are 
now  and  were  of  old  called  thwarts,  sometimes  with 
the  addition  of  their  quality ;  as  Brackenthwaite,  of 
brackens  or  fern  growing  there ;  Stonethwaite,  of 
rocks ;  and  such  like.— Nicolson  and  Burn,  History 
of  Cumberland,  p.  14. 

Thwart,  adj.     [A.S.  Ipweorh  ;  the  t  being  no 
part  of  the  root,  but  possibly  a  remnant  of 
the  neuter  in  -*.] 
Transverse  ;  cross  to  something  else. 

This  else  to  several  spheres  thou  must  ascribe, 
Moved  contrary  with  thwart  obliquities. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  131. 

Perverse  ;  inconvenient ;  mischievous. 

If  she  must  teem, 

Create  her  child  of  spleen ;  that  it  may  live, 
And  be  a  thwart  disuatured  torment  to  her. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  4. 
Thwart,  adv.     Obliquely. 

Yet  whether  thwart  or  flatly  it  did  lyte, 
Thetempred  steele  did  not  into  his  braynepan  byte. 
Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  vi.  6,  30. 
Thwart,  v.  a. 
1.  Cross;  lie  or  come  across  anything. 

Swift  as  a  shooting  star 
In  autumn  thwarts  the  night. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  556. 

Cross ;  oppose ;  traverse  ;  contravene. 

Some  sixteen  months  and  longer  might  have  staid 
If  crooked  fortune  had  not  thwarted  me. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  1. 

The  understanding  and  will  then  never  disagreed ; 
for  the  proposals  of  the  one  never  thwarted  the  in- 
clinations of  the  other.— South,  Sermons. 

The  rays  both  good  and  bad,  of  equal  pow'r, 
Each  thwarting  other  made  a  mingled  hour. 

Dryden. 

In  vain  did  I  the  godlike  youth  deplore, 
The  more  I  begg'd,  they  thwarted  me  the  more. 

Addison,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Mariners 
transformed  to  Dolphins. 

Acting  on  these  principles,  he  [Harley]  neces- 
sarily found  himself  acting  with  men  whose  princi- 
ples were  diametrically  opposed  to  his.  He  liked  to 
thwart  the  king:  they  liked  to  thwart  the  usurper : 
the  consequence  was  that,  whenever  there  was  an 
opportunity  of  thwarting  William,  the  roundhead 
staid  in  the  house  or  went  into  the  lobby  in  com- 
pany with  the  whole  crowd  of  cavaliers. — Macaulay, 
History  of  England,  ch.  xx. 

Thwart,  v.  n.     Be  in  opposition  to. 

It  is  easy  to  be  imagined  what  reception  any  pro- 
position shall  find,  that  shall  at  all  thwart  with  these 
internal  oracles. — Locke. 

Thwarting:,  part.  adj.  Opposing;  travers- 
ing ;  contravening ;  crossing. 

By  thwarting  passions  tost,  by  cares  opprest, 
He  found  the  tempest  pictured  in  his  breast. 

Young. 

Thwarting,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  one  who,  that 
which,  thwarts ;  act  of  crossing ;  act  of 
opposing. 

Lesser  had  been 

The  thwartings  of  your  dispositions,  if 
You  had  not  shew'd  them  how  you  were  disposed 
Ere  they  lack'd  pow'r  to  cross  you. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  2. 
Socrates  knew  before  he  married  her,  that  his 
Xantippe  was  a  scold  insufferable :  yet  he  wittingly 
did  marry  her,  to  exercise  his  patience,  that,  by  the 
practice  of  enduring  her  shrewish  heats,  he  might 
be  able  to  brook  all  companies;  the  brawls,  the 
scorns,  the  sophisms,  and  the  petulancies  of  rude 
and  unskilful  men  ;  the  frettings,  the  thwartings, 
and  the  excruciations  of  life.— Felltham,  Resolves, 
ii.  57. 


Thwartness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Thwart;  towardness ;  perverseness. 

Can  any  man  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  defend  it 
as  lawful,  upon  some  unkind  usages  orthwartness  of 
disposition,  for  a  parent  to  abandon  and  forsake  his 
child,  or  the  son  to  cast  off  his  parent?  much  less 
therefore  may  it  be  thus  betwixt  an  husband  and 
wife:  '  They  two  are  one  flesh.'— Bishop  Hall,  Cases 
of  Conscience,  iv.  2. 

Thwarts.  s.  pi.  In  Navigation.  See  ex- 
tract. 

Thwarts  [are]  the  soats  or  benches  of  a  boat, 
whereon  the  rowers  sit  to  manage  the  oars. — Fal- 
coner, Nautical  Dictionary.  (Burney.) 

Thwittle.     See  Whittle. 

Thy.  [see  Thine,  Mine,  and  My.]  Pos- 
sessive pronoun  of  the  second  person  sin- 
gular, the  person  spoken  to. 

Whatever  God  did  say, 
Is  all  thy  clear  and  smooth  uninterrupted  way. 

Coivley. 

The  fair  example  of  the  heavenly  lark, 
Thy  fellow-poet,  Covvley,  mark.  Id. 
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Tbyirse-wood.  s.  [two  words,  £v\ov  Qviv.ov."] 
Wood  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament ; 
the  trabs  citrea  of  the  Romans ;  ?  Callitris 
quadrivalvis ;  ?  Thuja  articulata. 

The  merchandize  of  gold,  and  all  thyine-wood  are 
departed  from  thee. — Revelations,  xviii.  12. 

Thylacine,  or  Thylacinus.  s.  [Gr.  Ov\a%  = 
bag,  pouch  +  Kvatv  =  dog.]  Marsupial  ani- 
mal of  the  genus  Thylacinus  (species,  cyno- 
cephalus). 

The  thylacinus  inhabits  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
where  it  is  called  the  tiger-hyaena,  and  used  for- 
merly to  be  known  among  the  colonists  by  the  names 
of  zebra-opossum  and  zebra-wolf.  .  .  .  Mr.  Gunn 
observes  that  the  thylacinus  is  common  in  the 
more  remote  parts  of  the  colony.and  is  often  caught 
at  \Voolnorth  and  Hampshire  hills.  It  usually 
attacks  sheep  in  the  night,  but  is  also  seen  during 
the  daytime;  upon  which  occasions,  perhaps  from 
imperfect  vision  by  day,  its  pace  is  very  slow.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Gunn  says  the  devil  (Dasyurus  ursinus)  is  de- 
structive to  sheep  all  over  the  colony,  and  is,  indeed, 
tlie  most  destructive  of  our  indigenous  quadrupeds, 
the  thylacinus  being  much  scarcer. —  Waterhouse, 
in  Naturalist's  Library,  Marsupiala. 

The  tympanic  has  preserved  its  distinctness  in  the 
thylacine,  but  has  coalesced  with  other  elements  of 
the  temporal  bone  in  the  dog.  A  wide  and  deep 
groove  divides  the  bulla  from  the  basisphenoid  in 
the  thylacine,  but  the  sides  of  the  basisphenoid  in 
the  dingo  are  swollen  and  abut  against  the  large 
tympanic  bullae.  The  articular  cavities  for  the  lower 
jaw  are  much  nearer  the  occiput  in  the  thylacine 
than  in  the  dingo,  and  the  malar  bones  enter  par- 
tially into  their  formation.  There  are  two  large 
vacuities  in  the  back  part  of  the  bony  palate  in  the 
thylacine,  but  this  part  is  entire  in  the  dingo.  The 
antorbital  foramina  are  larger  in  the  thylacine,  and 
much  nearer  the  orbits  than  in  the  dingo;  they  are 
also  formed  partly  by  the  malar,  and  are  not  wholly 
perforated  in  the  maxillary  bone,  as  in  the  dingo : 
the  lacrymal  bone  is  much  larger  in  the  dingo,  and 
encroacnes  much  more  upon  the  face:  the  nasal 
bones  are  broader  posteriorly  in  the  dingo,  and 
extend  further  back,  as  compared  with  the  maxil- 
laries.  The  petrosals  are  much  larger  in  the  dingo, 
and  send  bony  plates  into  the  tentorium,  which 
plates  are  not  present  in  the  thylacine.  The  chief 
bony  part  of  the  tentorium  projects  from  near  the 
middle  of  the  occiput,  and  does  not  reach  tne  petro- 
sal  in  the  wild  dog.  The  sella  turcica  is  defined  by 
tlie  posterior  clinoid  processes  in  the  dingo,  but  not 
in  the  thylacine.  The  foramina  optica  and  lacera 
anteriora  are  blended  together  in  tlie  thylacine,  but 
are  distinct  in  the  dog.  Although  the  olfactory  cham- 
ber is  so  much  larger  in  the  thylacine,  the  rhinen- 
eephalic  fossa  is  smaller  than  in  the  dog.  The  lower 
jaw,  besides  its  greater  length  and  slenderness  in 
the  thylacine,  differs  by  the  bending  in  of  the  angle, 
which  is  the  characteristic  of  the  Marsupials.  In 
most  of  these  distinctions  the  thylacine  manifests 
its  nearer  affinity  to  the  oviparous  type  of  skeleton. 
— Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,  vol.  iii.  p.  604. 

Thyme.  *.  •  [Lat.  thymum ;  Gr.  Qvftov,  and 
biifioq.']  Native  plant  of  the  genus  Thymus ; 
the  wild  plant  has  been  called,  with  doubt- 
ful propriety,  Mother  of  Thyme. 

No  more,  my  goats,  shall  I  behold  you  climb 
The  sleepy  cliffs,  or  crop  the  flow'ry  thyme. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  i.  104 
The  thyme  hath  a  labiated  flower,  consisting  of 
one  leaf,  whose  upper-lip  is  erect,  and  generally 
split  in  two,  and  the  under-lip  is  divided  into  three 
parts;  out  of  the  flower-cup  arises  the  pointal, 
accompanied  by  four  embrios,  which  afterward  be- 
come so  many  seeds,  inclosed  in  a  husk,  which 
before  was  the  flower-cup ;  to  these  marks  must  be 
added  hard  ligneous  stalks,  and  flowers  gathered 
into  heads. — Miller,  Gardener's  Dictionary. 

The  wild  thyme  is  common  throughout  temperate 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  Northern  Africa.  The  com- 
mon or  garden  thyme,  which  grows  more  erect  than 
the  wild  thyme,  is  a  native  of  Spain  and  Italy.  .  .  . 
The  Romans  were  well  acquainted  with  thyme, 
which  was  one  of  the  plants  recommended  to  be 
grown  for  the  sake  of  bees.  The  lemon-scented 
thyme  is  a  hardy  dwarf  trailing  evergreen,  posses- 
sing the  most  agreeable  perfume  of  any  of  its  genus. 
It  has  long  been  cultivated  in  this  country,  and  is 
used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  other  species.  It 
attains  the  greatest  perfection  when  grown  in  dry 
light  sandy  soil.— Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Thyme,  v.  a.  In  the  extract,  cover,  supply 
with  thyme.  Hare. 

We  feed  not  the  body  with  the  food  of  one  dish 
only;  nor  does  the  sedulous  bee  thyme  all  her 
thighs  from  one  flower's  single  vertues. — Felltliam, 
Resolves,  cent.  i.  xiii.  (Ord  MS.) 

Thymus.  s.  [Gr.  OvpoQ  =  wart ;  Lat.  thymium, 
both  simple  and  as  the  second  element  in 
a  compound,  acrothymium.~\  In  Anatomy. 
Gland  without  a  duct,  in  front  of  the 
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lungs,  decreasing  or  disappearing  as  age 
advances.  See  also  Sweetbread. 

The  materials  separated  from  the  blood  by  the  or- 
dinary process  of  secretion  by  glands,  are  always 
discharged  from  the  organ  in  which  they  are 
formed ;  and  are  either  straightway  expelled  from 
the  body,  or  if  they  are  again  received  into  the 
blood,  it  is  only  after  they  have  been  altered  from 
their  original  condition,  as  in  the  cases  of  the  saliva 
and  bile.  There  appears,  however,  to  be  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  process  of  secretion  in  which  certain 
materials  are  abstracted  from  the  blood,  undergo 
some  change,  and  are  added  to  the  lymph,  or  re- 
stored to  the  blood,  without  being  previously  dis- 
charged from  the  secreting  organ,  or  made  use  of 
for  any  secondary  purpose.  The  bodies  in  which 
this  modified  form  of  secretion  takes  place  are 
usually  described  as  vascular  glands,  or  glands 
without  ducts;  and  include  the  spleen,  the  thymus, 
and  thyroid  glands,  and  the  supra-renal  capsules, 
and,  according  to  (Esterlen,  and  Ecker,  and  Gall,  the 
pineal  gland,  and  pituitary  body.— Kirkes,  Hand- 
book of  Physiology,  ch.  xii. 

The  thvmus  in  inonotremes  lies  between  the 
episternum  and  the  beginnings  of  the  vessels  from 
the  aortic  arch.  In  a  kangaroo  from  the  pouch 
Simon  found  the  thymus  on  the  pericardium  with  a 
medial  lobe  besides  the  two  lateral  ones.  In  rodents 
the  thymus  consists  of  two  long  lobes  extending 
from  tlie  base  of  the  heart,  parallel  with  each  other, 
forward,  to  the  root  of  the  neck.  Bodies  extending 
from  this  position  to  the  posterior  mediastinum  and 
forward  along  the  cervical  vessels  to  near  the  man- 
dible, but  consisting,  according  to  Simon,  of  aggre- 
gates of  fat-vesicles,  undergo  periodical  increase,  in 
the  marmots,  prior  to  hibernation.  In  a  bat  dis- 
sected in  March,  Dr.  H.  Jones  could  not  detect  any 
certain  homologue  of  a  thymus;  but  found  on  each 
side  of  the  root  of  the  neck  a  yellowish  lobulated 
mass  consisting  of  conical  lobes  defined  by  limitary 
membrane :  the  lobes  were  hollow  and  '  filled  by 
aggregations  of  celloid  particles,  which  were  not 
manifestly  nucleated,  nor  provided  with  an  en- 
velope, but  consisted  of  aggregations  of  oil-drops 
and  molecules.'— Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,  vol. 
iii.  p.  567. 

That  the  connexions  of  the  thyroid  are  from  the 
first  with  the  larynx  and  trachea,  rather  than  with 
the  thymus,  is  rendered  more  probable  by  the  ap- 
pearances observed  in  the  young  of  animals.  In  a 
fostal  rabbit,  eight-tenths  of  an  inch  long,  the 
thymus  may  be  seen  to  consist  of  two  lobulated 
masses,  lying  side  by  side  just  above  the  heart  and 
its  great  vessels,  broader  at  the  base  towards  the 
thorax,  diverging  a  little  as  they  pass  upwards,  and 
ending  in  the  root  of  the  neck  by  a  somewhat 
pointed  extremity.  —  Callender,  On  the  Thyroid 
Body,  in  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society :  1867. 

Thymy.  adj.    Abounding  in  thyme. 

Guide  my  way 

Through  fair  Lyceum's  walk,  the  green  retreats 
Of  Academus,  and  the  thymy  vale, 
Where  oft  inchanted  with  Socratic  sounds, 
Ilissus  pure  devolved  his  tuneful  stream 
In  gentler  murmurs. 

Akenside,  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  b.  i. 
A  goat,  as  vain  as  goat  could  be, 
Affected  singularity. 
Where'er  a  thymy  bank  he  found, 
He  rolled  upon  the  fragrant  ground; 
And  then,  with  fond  affection,  stood 
And  view'd  his  image  in  the  flood. 

Gay,  Fables,  The  Goat  without  a  Beard. 

The  scudding  hare 

Draws  to  her  dew-sprent  seat,  o'er  thymy  heaths, 
A  path  as  gently  waving.     Mason,  English  Garden, 

Thyroid.  *.  [Gr.  Pvpa  =  door  +  eZdoc  =  form.] 
In  Anatomy.  Gland  without  a  duct,  in 
front  and  at  the  side  of  the  larynx.  See, 
also,  under  Sweetbread. 

By  examination  of  the  thyroid  body  in  the  foetus, 
we  learn  that  it  has  from  an  early  period  much  the 
same  relations  and  appearances  as  belong  to  it  in 
childhood,  and  during  the  adult  condition,  and  we 
observe  those  diversities  of  its  parts  which  are  ex- 
ceptionally recognized  during  the  later  periods  of 
life.  VV'e  may  thus  trace  out  the  origin  of  such 
exceptional  conditions,  and  notice,  more  especially, 
how  the  isthmus  of  Eustachius  and  the  pyramid  of 
Lalouette  are  connected  with  the  formation  of  the 
thyroid,  and  depend  for  their  after  characters  upon 
early  changes  during  development  of  size.  —  Cal- 
lender, On  the  Thyroid  Body,  in  Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Society:  1867. 

Thyself,  pron.     Thou,  personally. 

Come  high  or  low, 
Thyself  'and  office  deftly  show. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 
Then  good  thyself  can  ou  thyself  bestow. 

.Dryden. 

Tiar.  *.     Tiara. 

His  [the  pope's]  triple  tiare  and  crowne  evince 
the  same.— Sheldon,  Miracles  of  Antichrist,  p.  165  : 
1616. 

His  back  was  turn'd,  but  not  his  brightness  hid  j 
Of  beaming  sunny  rays  a  golden  tiar 
Circled  his  head.        Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  624. 
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A  tiar  wreathed  her  head  with  many  a  fold, 
Her  waist  was  circled  with  a  zone  of  gold.        Pope. 

Tiara,  s.  [Lat.  tiara  and  tiaras  ;  Gr.  naoa ; 
probably  of  Persian  or  Phrygian  origin.] 
Bonnet  of  the  old  Persian  kings  and  nobles. 

This  royal  robe  and  this  tiara  wore 
Old  Priam,  and  this  golden  sceptre  bore 
In  full  assemblies. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Mneid,  vii.  337. 

Fairer  she  seem'd  distinguish'd  from  the  rest, 
And  better  mien  disclosed,  as  better  drest : 
A  bright  tiara  round  her  forehead  tied, 
To  juster  bounds  confined  its  rising  pride. 

Prior,  Solomon,  ii.  505. 

They  put  the  tiara,  which  was  the  mark  of  regal 
dignity,  on  Ochus'  head,  and  proclaimed  him  king.— 
Translation  of  Rollin's  Ancient  History,  b.  viii. 
ch.  i.  sect.  i. 

Thrones,   altars,    judgment-seats,    and    prisons, 

wherein, 

And  beside  which,  by  wretched  men  were  borne 
Sceptres,  tiaras,  swords,  and  chains,  and  tomes 
Of  reasoned  wrong,  glozed  on  by  ignorance, 
Were  like  those  monstrous  and  barbaric  shapes, 
The  ghosts  of  a  no-more-remembered  fame, 
Which,  from  their  unworn  obelisks,  look  forth 
In  triumph  o'er  the  palaces  and  tombs 
Of  those  who  were  their  conquerors. 

Shelley,  Prometheus  Unbound. 

The  State  . . .  may  drag  onwards,  even  when  it  has 
reached  the  utmost  goal,  a  worthless  load  of  life ;  it 
may  aspire  to  the  resemblance  of  that  Nebuchad- 
ni  zzar,  who,  from  the  tiara  and  the  purple,  came  to 
herd  with  brutes.  Like  him,  it  may  feed  on  herbage ; 
and  the  Church  of  God  must  not  seek  to  harm  it, 
but  must  still  reverence  the  power  legitimate, 
though  degraded  and  abused.— Gladstone,  The  State 
in  its  Relations  with  the  Church,  ch.x.  §  7. 

Instead  of  rival  popes  C9ntending  for  advance- 
ment, pope  and  antipope  in  eager  haste  to  array 
themselves  in  the  tiara,  all  seemed  to  shrink  from 
the  perilous  dignity.— Milman,  History  of  Latin 
Christianity,  b.  viii.  ch.vi. 

The  apostolic  tiara  devolved  on  the  Cardinal 
TJgolino,  of  the  noble  house  of  Conti,  which  had 
given  to  the  Holy  See  Innocent  III.— Ibid.  b.  x. 
ch.  i. 

Tibia,  s.  [Lat.  =  flute.]  In  Anatomy.  Bone 
of  the  leg  between  the  knee  and  ankle. 

The  tibia  next  to  the  femur  is  the  longest  bone  in 
the  skeleton.  Situate  at  the  anterior  and  inner  side 
of  the  leg,  it  alone  receives  from  the  femur,  under 
which  it  is  placed  vertically,  the  weight  of  the  trunk, 
and  communicates  it  to  the  foot.  Like  the  other 
long  bones,  it  is  divided  into  a  body  and  two  ex- 
tremities. The  tibia  articulates  with  the  femur,  the 
fibula,  and  the  astragalus.  The  tibia  is  formed  from 
one  principal  centre  of  ossification,  with  the  two  ad- 
ditional ones  for  epiphyses.  The  process  begins  at 
the  middle  of  the  bone,  about  the  same  time  as  in 
the  femur.  M.  Cruvelhier  mentions  a  case  in  which 
it  preceded  that  bone,  and  from  this  point  extended 
over  the  shaft.  —  Quain,  Elements  of  Anatomy,  by 
Sharpey  and  Ellis,  vol.  i.  pp.  156-158 :  1856. 

Tic,  or  Tic  doloureux.  s.  [Fr.]  In  Medicine. 
Neuralgic  affection  of  the  face. 

Facial  neuralgia— Neuralgia  faciei—  Tic  doloureux 
. . .  perhaps  cannot  be  better  defined  than  as  pain 
varying  in  its  character,  always  excessive,  generally 
intermittent ;  returning  sometimes  at  regular  inter- 
vals, but  more  frequently  after  irregular  periods; 
seated  in  one  of  the  branches  of  nerves  of  the  face, 
and  extending  in  various  directions  through  certain 
of  their  ramifications ;  existing  without  evidence  of 
inflammation  or  of  fever ;  and  although  occasionally 
connected  with  organic  changes  in  some  part  related 
to  the  affected  nerve,  yet  as  often  occurring  without 
such  morbid  relations,  or  without  any  obvious  con- 
nection with  them,  in  some  cases  where  they  are 
found  to  exist. . . .  The  symptoms  of  tic  are  chiefly 
the  intensity  and  paroxysmal  nature  of  the  pain 
constituting  it.  The  pain  occurs,  or  is  exacerbated, 
in  fits;  the  succession  of  a  various  number  of  fits 
constitutes  an  attack,  which  may  be  of  uncertain 
duration,  and  leave  the  patient  comparatively  well 
in  the  intervals,  which  also  are  of  uncertain  con- 
tinuance.— Copland,  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medi- 
cine. 

Tice.  v.  a.     Entice. 

What  is  in  your  lip 

To  tice  the  enamour'd  soul  to  dwell  with  more 
Ambition,  than  the  yet  unwither'd  blush 
That  speaks  the  innocence  of  mine  ? 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Coronation. 
Lovely  enchanting  language,  sugar-cane, 
Honey  of  roses,  whither  wilt  thou  fly  ? 
Hath  some  fond  lover  ticed  thee  to  thy  bane? 
And  wilt  thou  leave  the  church,  and  love  a  sty  ? 

G.  Herbert. 

Tichorrhine.  adj.  [Gr.  i-tl^oe  =  wall  +  pi.t>, 
pivot  ?=  nostril.]  Term  applied  to  an  ex- 
tinct species  of  rhinoceros,  of  which  the 
septum  of  the  nostrils,  being  bony,  is  sug- 
gestive of  a  wall. 

The  rhinoceros,  like  the  elephant,  was  represented 
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in  pliocene  and  pleistocene  times  in  temperate  and 
northern  latitudes  of  Asia  and  Europe  by  extinct 
species.  One  (Rhinoceros  leptorhinus)  associated 
with  the  Hippotamus  major  in  fresh-water  pleiocene 
deposits;  another  (R.  tichorrhinus)  with  the  mam- 
moth in  pleistocene  beds  and  drift.  The  discovery 
of  the  carcase  of  the  tichorrhine  rhinoceros  in  frozeu 
soil  is  recorded  by  Pallas.—  Ouwi,  PaleeoiUology. 
Tick.  *.  [from  Fr.  tique  ;  German,  zecke.] 

1.  In  Zoology.     Arachnid,  i.e.  member  of 
the  class  represented  by  the  spiders,  of  the 
genus  Ixodes  (riciniw). 

Would  the  fountain  of  your  mind  were  clear 
again,  that  I  might  water  an  ass  at  it  !  I  had  rather 
be  a  tic*  in  a  sheep,  than  such  a  valiant  ignorance. 
—Shaketpear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  S. 

The  ticlet  (Louvette)  live  in  woods,  and  attach 
themselves  (the  females)  to  different  animals,  espe- 
cially to  dogs;  from  sift-king  the  blood,  the  body 
swells  to  the  size  of  a  pea.—  Dr.  W.  Clark,  Transla- 
tion of  Van  der  Hoeven's  Handbook  of  Zoology. 
Spelt  tike. 

Lice  and  tikes  are  bred  by  the  sweat  close  kept. 
and  somewhat  arefted  by  the  hair.—  Bacon,  Natural 
and  Experimental  History. 

2.  Variety  of  field  bean  ;  probably  from  its 
likeness  in  shape  to  the  animal  :  (the  castor- 
oil  plant,  with  a  similar  seed,  is  named  in 
botany,  ricinus.) 

The'comraon  or  tick  bean  occupies  the  same  posi- 
tion in  England  that  the  Scotch  bean  does  in  Scot- 
land, and  is  frequently  called  the  '  horse  bean.'  This 
ami  the  preceding  sort  are  probably  from  the  same 
stock  ;  soil,  climate,  and  the  continued  operation  of 
dissimilar  causes  for  a  lengthened  period  producing 
the  difference  which  now  exists  between  them.  The 
tick  bean  is  shorter  strawed  than  the  Scotch  bean, 
and  said  to  be  fully  more  prolific,  and  also  better 
adapted  to  light  soils.  The  seeds  are  about  one 
third  smaller  than  those  of  the  Scotch  bean,  weigh- 
ing about  eight  grains  each  ;  they  are  also  rounder, 
plumper,  and  less  dimpled.  The  weight  per  bushel 
is  about  the  same  as  the  last  [common  Scotch  bean]. 
.  .  .  There  are  several  varieties  of  the  tick  bean  in 
cultivation,  locally  known  under  the  following 
names:  Harrow  tick,  flat  tick,  Essex  tick,  and 
French  tick;  but  they  are  so  much  alike  that  a 
separate  description  is  deemed  unnecessary.  —  Mor- 
ton, Cyclopaedia  of  Agriculture. 

Tick.  .v.    [see  under  Ticket.]    Score;  trust. 

If  thou  hast  the  heart  to  try't, 
I'll  lend  thee  back  thyself  awhile, 
And  once  more  for  that  can-as"  vile 
Fight  upon  tick.  Butler.  Uudibrat,  \.  8,  792. 

When  the  money  is  got  into  hands  that  have 
bought  all  that  they  have  need  of,  whoever  needs 
anything  else  must  go  on  tick,  or  barter  for  it.— 
Lncke. 

You  would  see  him  in  the  kitchen  weighing  the 
beef  and  butter,  paying  ready  money,  that  the  maids 
miitht  not  run  a  tick  at  the  jnirket.—Arbuthnot, 
History  of  John  Butt. 
Tick.  v.  n. 

1.  Run  on  score  ;  take  credit. 

I  shall  contrive  to  have  a  quarter  before-hand, 
and  never  let  family  tick  more  for  victuals,  cloaths, 
or  rent.—Steele,  Correspondence,  vol.  ii.  p.  477.  (Ord 
MS.) 

2.  Trust  ;  give  credit. 

The  money  went  to  the  lawyers  ;  counsel  won't 
tick.—  Arbutnnot,  History  of  John  Butt. 

Tick.  v.  a.    Note  by  regular  vibration,  as  a 
watch  or  clock. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  the  ancient  clocks  ticked  or 
noticed  the  seconds.—  Toilet,  Note  on  Shakespear's 
Winter1*  Tale. 

Tick.  *.    Sound  made  in  ticking. 

Its  noise  is  more  agreeable  to  the  leisurely  and 
constant  tick  of  the  death-watch.—  Ray,  Remains, 
p.  324. 

Tick.  *.  [from  Dutch,  tijh  ;  German,  zieche  ; 
Bohemian,  lycha,  a  tick,  or  covering,  of  a 
bed  ;  Champagne,  tiquette  =  a  pillow-case  ; 
Grisons,  teigia,  taja,  and  taschia,  a  tick, 
sheath,  case  ;  Fr.  taie  d'oreiller,  a  pillow- 
case. (Wedgwood).]  Sort  of  strong  linen 
for  bedding  ;  ticken  ;  ticking. 
Ticken,  or  Ticking-.  «.  Tick. 

Striped  linen,  or  tickings,  or  dyed  linen.—  Bishop 
Berkeley,  Querist.  §  522. 

Dimities,  tic/urns,  checks,  and  the  like  stuffs.— 
Outhrie,  Geography,  England. 

Ticket,  s.     [Fr.  etiquette.] 
1.  Token  of  any  right  or  debt,  upon  the  deli- 
very of  which  admission  is  granted,  or  a 
claim  acknowledged. 

In  a  lottery  with  one  prize,  a  single  ticket  is  onlv 
enriched,  and  the  rest  are  all  blanks.—  Collier,  Es- 
tays,  On  Envy. 
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Let  fops  or  fortune  fly  which  way  they  will, 
Disdains  all  loss  of  tickets  or  codille. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  u.  265. 

2.  Soldier's  or  seaman's  pay  ticket. 

There  should  be  a  paymaster  appointed,  of  special 
trust,  which  should  pay  every  man  according  to  his 
captain's  ticket,  and  the  account  of  the  clerk  of  his 
baud— Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

3.  Credit ;  promise  to  pay. 

You  may  swim  in  twentie  of  their  boates  over  the 
water  upon  ticket.— Dekker,  Gull's  Hornebooke:  1609. 

Taking  up  arms  and  ammunition  from  the  States 
United,  with  whom  they  went  on  ticket  and  long 
days  of  payment,  for  want  of  ready  money  for  their 
satisfaction.— Heylin,  History  of  tlie  Presbyterians, 
p.  4S7 ;  1670. 
Ticket,  v.  a.  Distinguish  by  a  ticket. 

In  that  lottery  a  few  glittering  prizes,  1000,  5000, 
10,000  pounds  among  an  infinity  of  blanks,  drew 
troops  of  adventurers ;  who,  if  the  whole  fund  had 
been  equally  ticketed,  would  never  have  come  in.— 
Bentley,  Phileleutherus  Lipsiensis,  §  40. 

Tickle.  ».  a.   [Lat  titillo ;  German,  kitzeln.~\ 

1.  Affect  with  a  prurient  sensation  by  slight 
touches. 

Dissembling  courtesy !    How  fine  this  tyrant 
Can  tickle  where  she  wounds  ! 

Shalcespear,  Cymbeline,  i.  2. 

The  mind  is  moved  in  great  vehemeiicy  only  by 
tickling  some  parts  of  the  body.— Bacon. 

There  is  a  sweetness  in  good  verse,  which  tickles 
even  while  it  hurts;  and  no  man  can  be  heartily 
angry  with  him  who  pleases  him  against  his  will. — 
Dryden. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  laugh  at  any  rate ;  and  if  a 
straw  can  //. •/,•/.•  a  man,  it  is  an  instrument  of  hap- 
piness.— Id. 

2.  Please  by  slight  gratifications. 

Damctas,  that  of  all  manners  of  stile  could  best 
conceive  of  golden  eloquence,  being  withal  tickled 
by  Musidorus's  praises,  had  his  brain  so  turned, 
that  he  became  slave  to  that  which  he  that  sued  to 
be  his  servant  offered  to  give  him. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Expectation  tickling  skittish  spirits, 
Sets  all  on  hazard. 

Shtikespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  prologue. 

Such  a  nature 

Tickled  with  good  success,  disdains  the  shadow 
Which  it  treads  on  at  noon.        Id.,  Coriolanus,  i.  1. 

I  cannot  rule  my  spleen ; 
My  scorn  rebels,  and  tickles  me  within. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Persius,  i.  30. 

Dunce  at  the  best ;  in  streets  but  scarce  allow'd 
To  tickle,  on  thy  straw,  the  stupid  crowd. 

Id.,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  iii.  36. 

Sir  Jasper,  come  hither,  1  am  trying  if  Mr.  Horner 
were  ticklish,  and  he's  as  ticklish  as  can  be ;  I  love 
to  torment  the  confounded  toad;  let  you  and  I 
tickle  him. — No,  your  ladyship  will  tickle  him  better 
without  uae.—Wycherly,  The  Country  Wife. 

This  sally  seemed  to  tickle  the  clerk  amazingly, 
and  he  once  more  enjoyed  a  little  quiet  laugh  to 
himself. — Dickens,  Pickwick  Papers,  ch.  xxx. 

First,  something  tickles  your  right  knee,  and  then 
the  same  sensation  irritates  your  left.  You  have  no 
sooner  changed  your  position,  than  it  comes  again 
in  the  arms;  when  you  have  fidgeted  your  limbs 
into  all  sorts  of  odd  shapes,  you  have  a  sudden  re- 
lapse in  the  nose,  which  you  rub  as  if  to  rub  it  off.— 
Ibid.  ch.  xxxvi. 

Tickle,  v.  n.    Feel  titillation. 

He  with  secret  joy  therefore 
Did  tickle  inwardly  in  every  vein, 
And  his  false  heart,  fraught  with  all  treason's  store, 
Was  fill'd  with  hope,  his  purpose  to  obtain. 

Spenser. 

Tickle,  adj.  Irritable ;  unstable ;  unsteady ; 
uncertain;  ticklish. 

When  the  last  O'Neal  began  to  stand  upon  some 
tickle  terms,  this  fellow,  called  baron  of  Dunganon, 
was  set  up  to  beard  him.— Spenser,  View  of  the  State 
of  Ireland. 

The  state  of  Normandy 
Stands  on  a  tickle  point,  now  they  are  gone. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  i.  1. 
Courtiers  are  but  tickle  things  to  deal  withal.— 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Rule  a  Wife  and  have  a 
Wife. 

Used  adverbially. 

Thy  head  stands  so  tickle  on  thy  shoulders,  that 
a  milk-maid,  if  she  be  in  love,  may  sigh  it  off.— 
Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  i/3. 

TicklenesB.   s.     Unsteadiness ;  uncertainty. 

Fortune  false  . . .  none  feed 
To  stand  with  stay,  and  forsweare  ticklenesse. 

Mirrourjor  Magistrates,  p.  429. 
Tickler,  s.     One  who,  that  which,  tickles. 

If  the  present  bills  have  not  the  desired  effect  of 
silencing  the  clamours  of  the  people,  they  will  have 
a  tickler  next  year.— Dialogue  on  two  Bills,  p.  8. 

Tickling:,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  affecting  by 
slight  touches;  act  of  pleasing  by  slight 
gratifications. 
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Aspiring  sons, 

Who  with  these  hourly  ticklings  grow  so  pleased, 
And  wantonly  conceited  of  themselves. 

B.  Jonson,  Fall  of  Sejanus. 

A  drunkard,  the  habitual  thirst  after  his  cups, 
drives  to  the  tavern  though  he  has  in  his  view  the 
loss  of  health,  and  perhaps  of  the  joys  of  another 
life,  the  least  of  which  is  such  a  good  as  he  confesses 
is  far  greater  than  the  tickling  of  his  palate  with  a 
glass  of  wine.— Locke. 
Ticklish,  adj. 

1.  Sensible  to  titillation  ;  easily  tickled. 

The  palm  of  the  hand,  though  it  hath  as  thin  a 
skin  as  the  other  parts,  yet  is  not  ticklish,  because 
it  is  accustomed  to  be  touched.— Bacon,  Natural 
and  Experimental  History. 

2.  Tottering ;  uncertain  ;  unfixed ;  tickle. 

Ireland  was  a  ticklish  and  unsettled  state,  more 
easy  to  receive  distempers  and  mutations  than  Eng- 
land was.— Bacon. 
Used  adverbially. 

Friday  danced  so  much,  and  the  bear  stood  so 
ticklish,  that  we  had  laughing  enough.— Defoe,  Life 
and  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 

3.  Difficult ;  nice. 

How  shall  our  author  hope  a  gentle  fate, 
Who  dares  most  impudently  not  translate? 
It  had  been  civil,  in  these  ticklish  times,  . 
To  fetch  his  fools  and  knaves  from  foreign  climes. 

Swift. 

Tickiishness.   s.     Attribute    suggested    by 
Tickle  ;  state  of  being  ticklish. 

You  know  the  ticklishness  of  London  pulpits,  and 
how  ill  it  would  become  me  to  place  a  man  in  a  Lon- 
don church,  that  were  not  both  a  strong  and  a  sound 
man. — Donne,  in  Sir  T.  Matthews's  Letters,  p.  355  : 
1660. 

We  know  by  the  ticklishness  of  the  soles  (of  the 
feet)  what  a  multitude  of  fine  nervous  fibres  termi- 
nate in  them.— (Jheyne,  Essay  on  Regimen,  p.  200. 
(Ord  MS.) 

Ticktack.  s.    See  Tricktrack. 

Tick-tack  sets  a  man's  intentions  on  their  guard. 
Errors  in  this  and  war  can  be  but  once  amended.— 
Hall,  Horai  Vacivae,  p.  14'J  :  1646. 

And  that  those  pretended  tumults  were  chastised 
by  their  own  army  for  new  tumults,  is  not  proved  by 
a  game  at  ticktack  with  words ;  Tumults  and  Armies, 
Armies  and  Tumults ;  but  seems  more  like  the  me- 
thod of  a  justice  irrational  than  divine.—  Milton, 
Eiconoclastes,  §  26. 

Tidbit,  s.     See  Titbit. 

Tidal,  adj.     Constituted  by  the  tide. 

High  water  takes  place  at  Jersey  nearly  half  an 
hour  before  it  reaches  Guernsey,  and  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  before  Alderney.  The  velocity  of  the 
tidal  current,  where  not  increased  by  narrow  pas- 
sages, is  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  miles  per  hour. 
— Ansted,  The  Channel  Islands,  pt.i.  ch. i. 

This  is  nearly  the  greatest  amount  of  tidal  drift 
that  the  Kingstown  and  Holyhead  steamers  are  sub- 
ject to.  Their  greatest  drift  is  8'16  knots,  which 
will  occur  to  the  south,  when  their  times  of  depar- 
ture and  arrival  are  one  and  live  by  the  tidal  clock  ; 
and  8'16  knots  to  the  north,  when  their  hours  of  depar- 
ture are  seven  and  eleven  by  the  tide.  There  is,  there- 
fore, in  this  four  hours'  run,  which  is  made  at  the 
rate  of  16  miles  per  hour,  a  possibility  of  the  steamer 
finding  hersslf,  if  she  neglect  the  tidal  stream,  nine 
miles  to  the  north  or  to  the  south  of  Holyhead  or 
Kingstown.  In  a  fog,  when  the  passage  is  delayed, 
it  has  sometimes  happened  that  these  steamers  have 
found  themselves  off  Bray  or  Dalkey  Sound,  when 
they  supposed  they  were  close  to  the  mouth  of 
Kingstown  Harbour.  The  tidal  stream  in  the  Irish 
Sea  is  greatly  modified  by  the  wind,  which,  if  north- 
erly, will  cause  the  ebb  tide  to  carry  out  more  water 
than  its  proper  share  past  the  Tuskar  entrance,  and, 
vice  versatile  wind,  if  southerly,  will  aid  the  ebb 
tide  through  the  North  Channel,  and  seriously  em- 
barass  vessels  beating  to  the  southward. — Haughton, 
in  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

Tide.  s.     [A.S.  tid,  tyd. — see  under  Time.] 

1.  Tide ;  season  ;  while. 

There  they  alight  in  hope  themselves  to  hide 
From  the  fierce  heat,  and  rest  their  weary  limbs  a 
tide.  Spenser. 

They  two  forth  passing, 

Received  those  two  fair  brides,  their  love's  delight, 
Which,  at  the  appointed  tide, 
Each  one  did  make  his  bride.  Id. 

What  hath  this  day  deserved. 
That  it  in  golden  letter  should  be  set 
Among  the  high  tides  in  the  kalendar  P 

Shakespear,  King  John,  iii.  1. 

2.  Alternate  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea. 

The  motion  of  the  water  called  tides  is  a  rising 
and  falling  of  the  sea :  the  cause  of  this  is  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  moon,  whereby  the  part  of  the  water  in 
the  great  ocean  which  is  nearest  the  moon,  being 
most  strongly  attracted,  is  raised  higher  than  the 
rust ;  and  the  part  opposite  to  it  being  least  attracted, 
is  also  higher  than  the  rest ;  and  these  two  opposite 
risos  of  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  great  ocean 
following  the  motion  of  the  moon  from  east  to  wtxt. 
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and  striking  against  the  large  coasts  of  the  con., 
rents,  from  thence  rebound  back  a^ain,  and  so  mak 
Hoods  and  ebbs  in  narrow  seas  and  rivers.— Locke 

}•  ,:  X  P*"1*"**  °f  January  8, 1839,  there  wa 
no  tide  at  Gainsborough,  which  is  twenty-five  milt 
up  the  Trent— a  circumstance  unknown  before.  A 
haltmarsn,  only  five  miles  up  the  Ouse,  from  th 
Huinber,  the  title  went  on  ebbing,  and  never  flowe 
till  the  river  was  dry  in  some  places;  while  a 
Osteud,  towards  which  the  wind  was  blowing  co 
trary  effects  were  observed.  During  strong  north 
westerly  gales  the  tide  marks  high  water  earlier  i 
the  Thames  than  otherwise,  and  does  not  give  s 
much  water,  whilst  the  ebb  tide  runs  out  late,  an 
marks  lower;  but  upon  the  gales  abating  and  t! 
weather  moderating,  the  tides  put  in  and  rise  muc 
hig-her;  whilst  they  also  run  longer  before  hig 
water  is  marked,  and  with  more  velocity  of  current 
nor  do  they  run  out  so  long  or  so  low. — Sir  J.  Lub 
bock,  iu  Philosophical  Transactions:  1831. 

3.  Commotion ;  violent  confluence,  as  of 
tide. 

As  in  the  tides  of  people  once  up  there  want  no 
stirring  winds  to  make  them  more  rough,  so  thi 
people  did  light  upon  two  ringleaders.— JBacon 
History  oftheKeign  of  Henry  VII. 

4.  Stream ;  course. 

Thou  art  the  ruins  of  the  noblest  man 
That  ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  times. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Ccesar,  iii.  1 
The  rapid  currents  drive 
Towards  the  retreating  sea  their  furious  tide. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  853 
But  let  not  all  the  gold  which  Tagus  hides, 
And  pays  the  sea  in  tributary  tides, 
Be  bribe  sufficient  to  corrupt  thy  breast, 
Or  violate  with  dreams  thy  peaceful  rest. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  iii.  97 

A  continual  tide 
Flows  from  th'  exhilarating  fount. 

J.  Philips,  Cyder,  ii.  273 

5.  Turning  point. 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men 
Which  taken  at  the  flood  leads  on  to  fortune; 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Caesar,  iv.  3 
Tide.  v.  a.     Drive  with  the  stream. 

They  are  tided  down  the  stream  of  looseness.  — 
felltham.  Resolves,  ii.  8. 

Their  images,  the  relicks  of  the  wreck, 
Torn  from  the  naked  poop,  are  tided  back 
By  the  wild  waves,  and  rudely  thrown  ashore. 

Dryden 

Tide.  v.  n.    Pour  a  flood ;  be  agitated  by  the 

tide. 

Tide-gauge,  s.  Mechanical  contrivance  for 
registering  the  state  of  the  tide  for  every 
instant  of  time. 

Various  tide-gauges,  on  similar  principles,  have 
been  constructed  by  others  (besides  Mr.  Bunt), 
particularly  by  Captain  Lloyd,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr. 
Palmer,  Mr.  Bunt,  Mr.  Hewitson,  and  Mr.  Newman. 
— Srande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Litera- 
ture, and  A  rt. 

Tide-mill,  s.  Mill  in  which  the  water  as 
affected  by  the  tide  is  the  motive  power. 

In  some  tide-mills  the  water-wheel  turns  one  way 
as  the  tide  rises,  and  the  contrary  as  it  falls ;  but  in 
others  an  arrangement  is  adopted  by  which  the 
wheel  is  made  to  turn  always  in  the  same  direction. 
— Srande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Litera- 
ture, and  Art. 

Tide-way,  s.   Channel  in  which  the  tide  sets. 
The  boatswain  metaphorically  observed,  they  were 
in  a  narrow  channel  and  behoved  to  keep  sounding 
the  tide-way.— Sir  W.  Scott,  The  Pirate,  ch.  xxxiv. 
Tideful.  adj.     Having  full  tides. 

The  lusty  salmon  then  stemming  my  <i<fe/W  stream. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  xxvi. 

Tidegate.  s.     Gate  through  which  the  tide 

passes  into  a  basin. 

Tidewaiter.  s.  Officer  who  watches  the 
landing  of  goods  at  the  customhouse. 

Employments  will  be  in  the  hands  of  English- 
men; nothing  left  for  Irishmen  but  vicarages  and 
tidewaiters'  places. — Swift. 

I  have  loved  the  dear  gentleman  ever  since  he  got 
a  tide-waiter's  place  for  my  brother. — G.  Caiman 
and  1).  Oarrick,  Clandestine  Marriage,  i.  1. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  men  to  come  forward  who 
have  claims.  .  .  .  They  once  looked  to  the  privy 
council,  but  would  now  be  content  with  an  here- 
ditary honour ;  if  they  can  have  neither,  they  will 
take  a  clerkship  in  the  treasury  for  a  younger  son. 
Perhaps  they  may  get  that  in  time;  at  present  they 
go  away  growling  with  a  gaugership;  or  having 
with  desperate  dexterity  at  length  contrived  to 
transform  a  ^Mteicaiter-intoalandwaiter.  But  there 
is  nothing  like  asking— except  refusing.— Ii. Disraeli, 
Sybil,  b.  i.  ch.  vi. 

Tiding:,  part.  adj.  Flowing,  or  running  in, 
agitated  by,  a  tide. 
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AVhpn,  from  his  dint,  the  foe  still  back  ward  shrunk 

A\  adiug  within  the  Ouse  he  dealt  his  blow" 

And  sent  them,  rolling,  to  the  tiding  Humlier. 

—?..  A.  Philin 

Tiding-well.    s.      See  extract;  hence  th 
name  Tideswell. 

There  is  a  tidingioell, 
That  daily  ebbs  and  flows. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  xxx.  (Ord  MS 
Tidings,   s.     News;  account  of  soinethins 
that  has  happened ;  incidents  related. 

When  her  eyes  she  on  the  dwarf  had  set 
And  saw  the  signs  that  deadly  tidings  spake 
She  fell  to  ground  for  sorrowful  regret.        Spenser 
1  shall  make  my  master  glad  with  these  tidings  — 
Shakespear,  Mtrry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  5. 

They  win 

dreat  numbers  of  each  nation  to  receive, 
With  joy,  the  tidings  brought  from  heaven. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  502 
Portius,  thy  looks  speak  somewhat  of  importance 
What  tidings  dost  thou  bring?  Addison  Cato 

The  messenger  of  these  glad  tidings,  by  whon 
this  covenant  of  mercy  was  proposed  and  ratiflec 
was  the  eternal  Son  of  his  bosom.— Rogers. 
Here    we  made   inquiries    about   Captain   Lis 
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Tidologry.  *.  Theory,  doctrine,  philosophy 
of  the  tides :  (a  hybrid  word,  i.  e.  Englisi 
and  Greek,  and  one  recently  coined). 

It  is  thus,  for  example,  with  the  theory  of  th 
tides.  No  one  doubts  that  tidology  (as  Dr.  Whewel 
proposes  to  call  it)  is  really  a  science.  As  much  o 
the  phenomena  as  depends  on  the  attraction  of  the 
sun  and  moon  is  completely  understood,  and  ma' 
in  any,  even  unknown,  part  of  the  earth's  surface 
be  foretold  with  certainty;  and  the  far  greater  pan 
of  the  phenomena  depends  on  those  causes.  Bui 
circumstances  of  a  local  or  casual  nature,  such  as 
the  configuration  of  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  the 
degree  of  confinement  from  shores,  the  direction  o 
the  wind,  &c.,  influence,  in  many  or  in  all  places,  the 
height  and  time  of  the  tide ;  and  a  portion  of  these 
circumstances  being  either  not  accurately  knowable 
nor  precisely  measurable,  or  at  least  not  capable  oL 
being  certainly  foreseen,  the  tide  in  known  places 
commonly  varies  from  the  calculated  result  of  gene- 
ral principles  by  some  difference  that  we  cannot 
explain,  and  in  unknown  ones  may  vary  from  it  by 
a  difference  that  we  are  not  able  to  foresee  or  con- 
jecture. Nevertheless,  not  only  is  it  certain  that 
these  variations  dei>end  on  causes,  and  follow  their 
causes  by  laws  of  unerring  uniformity;  not  only, 
therefore,  is  tidology  &  science,  like  meteorology,  but 
it  is,  what  hitherto  at  least  meteorology  is  not,  a 
science  largely  available  in  practice.  General  laws 
may  be  laid  down  respecting  the  tides,  predictions 
may  be  founded  on  those  laws,  and  the  result  will  in 
the  main,  though  often  not  with  complete  accuracy, 
correspond  to  the  predictions. . . .  Tidology,  there- 
fore, is  not  yet  an  exact  science ;  not  from  any  in- 
herent incapacity  of  being  so,  but  from  the  difficulty 
of  ascertaining  with  complete  precision  the  real 
derivative  uniformities.— J.  S.  Mill,  System  of  Logic, 
pt.  vi.  ch.  iii.  §  1. 

Tidy.  adj. 

.  Seasonable ;  timely. 

If  weather  be  faire  and  tidie,  thy  grain 
Make  speedilie  carriage,  for  feare  of  a  raine. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good 

Husbandry. 
What  a  hap  had  1, 

And  what  a  tydie  fortune,  when  my  fate 
Flung  me  upon  this  bear-whelp! 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Tamer  Tamed. 
.  Neat;  ready. 

Whenever  by  yon  barley-mow  I  pass, 
Before  my  eyes  will  trip  the  tidy  lass. 

Gay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Friday,  75. 
.  ?  Small :  (applied  ironically  to  Fulstaff). 

Thou  whoreson  tidy  Bartholomew  boar-pig,  when 
wilt  thou  leave  fighting?— Shakespear,  Henry  IV. 
Part  II.  ii.  4. 

Tie.  v.  u.   [AS.  tian,  tiijanJ] 
Bind ;  fasten  with  a  knot. 

Tie  the  kine  to  the  cart,  and  bring  their  calves 
home  from  them. — 1  Samuel,  vi.  7. 

Thousands  of  men  and  women,  tied  together  in 
chains,  were,  by  the  cruel  Turks,  enforced  to  run  as 
fast  as  their  horses.— Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 
Knit. 

We  do  not  tie  this  knot  with  an  intention  to 
puzzle  the  argument ;  but  the  harder  it  is  tied  we 
shall  feel  the  pleasure  more  sensibly  when  we  come 
to  loose  it.— Burnet. 

Hold  ;  fasten  ;  join  so  as  not  easily  to  be 
parted. 

In  bond  of  virtuous  love  together  tied, 
Together  served  they,  and  together  died.    Fairfax. 

The  intermediate  ideas  lie  the  extremes  so  firmly 
together,  and  the  probability  is  no  clear,  that  assent 
necessarily  follows  it.— Locke. 
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4   Hinder ;  obstruct :  (with  up). 

Death,  that  hath  ta'en  her  hence  to  make  me  wail 
Ties  up  my  tongue,  and  will  not  let  me  speak! 

Shakefpear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  5. 
,,      .  Melantius  stay, 

You  have  my  promise,  and  my  hasty  word 
Hestrams  my  tongue,  but  ties  not  up  my  sword. 
u  Waller 

Honour  and  rood  nature  may  tie  up  hi*  hand.' 
ut  as  these  would  be  very  much  strengthened  by 
reason  and  principle,  so  without  them  they  are  only 
instincts. — Addison. 

5.  Oblige ;  constrain  ;  restrain  ;  confine. 

in* 'a'ni^  •H?y rpr°fe8;  they  "*"*  With  «"  tot- 
ing a  prescript  form  of  prayer  to  be  used  in  the 

church,  they  have  declared  that  it  shall  not  be  ore- 
scribed  as  a  thing  whereunto  they  will  tie  their 
ministers.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity 

It  is  the  cowish  terrour  of  his  spirit. 
That  dares  not  undertake ;  he'll  not  feel  wronn 
vt  hich  tte  him  to  an  answer. 
P.,  „  f  r<  j  Shakespear.  King  Lear,  iv.  1 

Cannot  God  make  any  of  the  appropriate  acU  of 
worship  to  become  due  only  to  himiolfP  camioi 
ne  tte  us  to  perform  them  to  himf— Bishop  Stilling. 

They  tie  themselves  so  strictly  to  unity  of  place 
that  you  never  see  in  any  of  their  plays  a  scene 
chanife  in  the  middle  of  an  act.— bryde* 

Not  tied  to  rules  of  policy,  you  find 
B*venge  less  sweet  than  a  forgiving  mind. 

,T  Id.,  Astrcea  Redux,  M. 

JVo  one  seems  less  tied  up  to  a  form  of  words.— 
— juocke. 

The  mind  should,  by  several  rules,  be  tied  down 
tothis,  at  first,  uneasy  task ;  use  will  give  it  facility. 

They  have  no  uneasy  expectations  of  what  is  to 
come,  but  are  ever  tied  down  to  the  present  mo- 
ment.— Bishop  Atterbury. 

A  healthy  man  ought  not  to  tie  himself  up  to 
strict  rules,  nor  to  abstain  from  any  sort  of  food  in 
common  use.— Arbuthnot. 

It  may  be  observed  of  tie,  that  it  has 
often  the  particles  up  and  down  joined  to 
it,  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  little  more 
than  emphatical,  and  which,  when  united 
with  this  word,  have  at  least  consequen- 
tially the  same  meaning. 
Tie.  s. 
1.  Knot;  fastening;  bond;  obligation. 

The  rebels  that  had  shaken  off  the  great  yoke  of 
obedience,  had  likewise  cast  away  the  leaser  tie  of 
respect.— Bacon. 

No  forest,  cave,  or  savage  den 
Holds  more  pernicious  beasts  than  men ; 
Vows,  oaths,  and  contracts  they  devise, 
And  tell  us  they  are  sacred  ties.  HV.Vr. 

The  discipline  at  Christ's  Hospital  in  my  time  was 
ultra-Spartan ;— all  domestic  tits  were  to  be  put 
aside.  '  Boy  1 '  I  remember  Bowyer  saying  to  me  once 
when  I  was  crying  the  first  day  of  my  return  after 
the  holidays, '  Boy !  the  school  is  your  father !  Boy  ! 
the  school  is  your  mother !  Boy !  the  school  is  your 
brother!  the  school  is  your  sister!  the  school  U  your 
first  cousin,  and  your  second  cousin,  and  all  the  rest 
of  your  relations!  Let's  have  no  more  crying!'— 
Coleridge,  Table  Talk. 

Her  nearest  kinsman,  and  therefore  her  natural 
heir,  was  Harley  L'Estrange;  and  if  he.  was  con- 
tented, no  one  had  a  right  to  complain.  The  tie  of 
blood  between  herself  and  the  Leslies  of  Rood  Hall 
was,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  extremely  distant.— 
Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  pt.  ii.  ch.  v. 


2.  Specially  applied. 
a.  To  the  neckcl 


cloth,  or  neck  tie,  and  other 
parts  of  dress. 

Thrice  he  waved  his  lily  hand. 
And  thrice  he  twirled  hu  tye\  thrice  stroked  his 
band.  Churchill,  The  Rotciad. 

(See  also  under  T  i  g  e  r.) 

b.  To  the  hair. 

The  well-swoln  tif»  an  equal  homage  claim, 
And  either  shoulder  has  its  share  of  fame. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  ii.  225. 

.  In  Architecture.    Tie-beam. 
.  In  Music.     Character  used  to  connect 
notes  which  are  divided  by  a  bar. 
.  Equal  match. 

The  Government  count  on  the  seat,  though  with 
the  new  registration 'tis  nearly  aft*.  If  we  had  a 
good  candidate  we  could  win.— B.  Disraeli,  Conings- 
ly,  b.  viii.  ch.  iii. 

Tier.  *.    [N.Fr.  tieire."]     Row  ;  rank. 

Fornovius,  in  his  choler,  discharged  a  tor  of  great 
ordnance  araongot  the  thickest  of  them.— Knolles, 
History  of  the  Turk*. 
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Tiia,  irJ5.ni 

Tierce.  *.  [Fr.]  Vessel  holding  the  third 
part  of  a  pipe. 

Go  now  deny  his  tierce.  B.  Jonson. 

Used  adjectivally. 

Wit,  like  tierce  claret,  when 't  begins  to  pall, 
Neglected  lies,  and 's  of  no  use  at  all ; 
Kut  in  iU  full  perfection  of  decay 
Turns  vinegar,  and  comes  again  in  piny. 

Earl  of  Dorset. 

Tiercel.  .T.  In  Falconry.  Small  goshawk  ; 
small  as  being  either  the  male,  or  as  being 
the  product  of  a  third  egg,  it  being  an 
old  fancy  that  the  third  egg  of  a  hawk 
gave  the  smallest  bird.  Tassel  and  Tar- 
sel  are  corruptions  of  this  word. 

Then,  for  an  evening  flight, 
A  tiercel  gentle, . . .  the  partridge  sprung, 
He  makes  his  stoop,  but,  wanting  breath,  is  forced 
To  canceller ;  then,  with  such  speed  as  if 
He  carried  liirht ning  in  his  wings,  he  strikes 
The  trembling  bird,  who  even  in  death  appears 
Proud  to  be  made  his  quarry. 

Massinger,  The  Guardian,  \.  1. 

Tilt  s.  [?  connected  with  tough  =  something 
to  gnaw,  or  gnag,  at.] 

1.  Liquor;  drink. 

I,  whom  griping  penury  surrounds, 
And  hunger,  sure  attendant  upon  want, 
With  scanty  offals,  and  small  acid  tiff, 
Wretched  repast !  my  meagre  corps  sustain. 

J.  Philips,  Splendid  Shilling. 

2.  Fit  of  peevishness  or  sullenness ;  pet. 
Tiff.  v.  n.    Be  in  a  pet ;  quarrel. 
Tiffany.  s.     Very  thin  silk. 

The  smoak  of  sulphur  will  not  black  a  paper,  and 
is  commonly  used  by  women  to  whiten  tiffanies.— 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

Tiffin,  s.    See  extract. 

Tiffin,  now  naturalized  among  Anglo-Indians  in 
the  sense  of  luncheon,  is  the  north  country  tiffing 
(properly  supping),  eating  or  drinking  out  of  season. 
(Grose.)— Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  English  Ety- 
mology. 

Tig.  ».    See  Tyg. 

Tig.  *.     Play  in  which  children  try  to  touch 
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O  Thomas,  I'll  make  a  loving  wife : 
I'll  spin  and  card,  and  keep  our  children  tight. 


Gay. 

Swift. 


Brest  her  again  genteel  and  neat, 
And  rather  tight  than  great. 

3.  Handy ;  adroit. 

My  queen's  a  squire 
More  tight  at  this  than  thou. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  4. 
A  tight  maid,  ere  he  for  wine  can  ask, 
Guesses  his  meaning,  and  unoils  the  flask. 

Stepney,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  viii.  287. 

4.  Applied  to  money  when  dear,  i.e.  only  to 
be  obtained  on  exceptionally  good  security. 

A  few  curt  sentences  uttered  by  Bramleigh  told 
how  matters  stood  in  the  city— money  was 'tight' 
being  the  text  of  all  he  said;  but  of  the  financial 
sensitiveness  that  shrinks  timidly  from  all  enter- 
prise after  a  period  of  crash  and  bankruptcy  Culduff 
could  make  nothing.— C.  Lever,  The  Bramleiglis  of 
Bishop's  Folly,  vol.  i.  ch.  xxi. 

5.  Tipsy,   or  with  a  near  approach  to  it. 
Slang. 

L'Estrange  now  looked  the  speaker  fully  in  the 
face;  and  to  his  astonishment  saw  that  signs  of  his 
having  drank  freely — which,  strangely  enough,  had 
hitherto  escaped  his  notice — were  now  plainly  to  bo 
seen  there.  '  No,  sir,  not  a  bit  tipsy,'  said  Harding, 
interpreting  his  glance;  '  not  even  what  Mr.  Cutbill 
calls  tight!' — C.  Lever,  The  Bramleighs  of  Bishop's 
Folly,  vol.  ii.  ch.  iii. 

Tighten,  v.  a.     Make  tight. 

The  bowstring  encircled  iny  neck.  All  was  ready ; 
they  waited  the  last  signal  to  tighten  the  fatal  cord. 
—Marry at.  The  Pacha  of  Many  Tales,  Story  of  the 
Old  Woman. 

Tightener,  s.     Ribbon  or  string  by  which 
women  straiten  their  clothes. 

Tightly,  ado.     In  a  tight  manner. 

1.  Closely;  not  loosely. 

2.  Neatly  ;    not    idly  ;    briskly  ;     cleverly  ; 
adroitly. 

Hold,  sirrah,  bear  you  these  letters  tightly ; 
Sail,  like  my  pinnace,  to  these  golden  shores. 

ShaKespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  i.  3. 

Handle  your  pruning-knife  with  dexterity  -.tightly, 
I  say,  go  tightly  to  your  business ;  you  have  cost  me 
much. — Dryden,  Don  Sebastian,  ii.  2. 


each  other  last,  crying  '  Tig  tig,'  as  they  Tightness,    s.        Attribute    suggested    by 


Tight. 

1.  Closeness  ;  not  looseness. 

The  bones  are  inflexible,  which  arises  from  the 
greatness  of  the  number  of  corpuscles  that  compose 
them,  and  the  firmness  and  tightness  of  their  union. 
—  Woodward,  On  Fossils. 

2.  Neatness. 


run  away 
Tige.  *.    [Fr.]     In  Architecture.   Shaft  of  a 

column  from  the  astragal  to  the  capital. 
Tiger.  *.  [Lat.  tigrisJ] 

1.  Large  carnivorous  animal  of  the  genus 
Felis  (species,  tigris). 

When  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  our  ears, 
Then  imitate  the  action  of  the  tiger. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iii.  1. 
Approach  thou  like  the  rugged  Russian  bear, 
The  arm'd  rhinoceros,  or  Hyrcanian  tiger. 

Id.,  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

2.  Young  servant  or  groom:    (perhaps  so 
called  from  the  broad  bands  or  stripes  of 
his  waistcoat).     Colloquial. 

His  tiger,  Tim,  was  clean  of  limb, 
H_is  boots  were  polished,  his  jacket  was  trim. 
With  a  smart  little  tie  in  hia  smart  cravat, 
And  a  little  cockade  on  the  top  of  his  hat, 
Tallest  of  boys  or  shortest  of  men, 
He  stood  in  his  stockings  just  four  feet  ten. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  The  Execution. 

Tigerism.  *.     Character  of  a  tiger ;  in  the 

extract,  with  the  second  sense  of  the  word. 

His  lordship  now  placed  his  hat  on  his  head 

slightly  on  one  side.    It  was  the  '  tigerism '  of  a  past  i 

period,  and  which  he  could  no  more  abandon  than 

he  could  give  up  the  jaunty  swagger  of  his  walk  —  C 

Lever,  The  Bramleigh*  of  Bishop's  Folly,  vol.  ii.  ch.  x! 

Tigermoth. s.     Moth  of  the  genus  Arctia,  j  Tigrish,  adj.     Resembling  a  tieer" 
so  called  from  its  dark-brown  marks  on  a  ***  thi»  thought  thy  tigrish  courage  pass 

cream-coloured  ground. 

Lettuces  are  greedily  devoured  by  the  larva;  of 
two  moths  of  no  very  diminutive  size.    One  of  these 
\n  the  beautiful  tiger  moth  (Arctia  caja).  The  cater- 
pillar  is  hairy,  and  is  sometimes  known  by  the  nam 
of  the  palmer- worm.  —  London,  Encyclopedia  o 
Gardening,  §  1649 :  1850. 

Tight,  adj.  [tie.'] 

1.  Tense;  close;  not  loose. 


Tightrope,  s.    Rope  for  a  ropedancer. 

I  love  it  ...  as  little  as—  such  a  damned  uneven 
floor  as  this,  where  a  gentleman  may  break  his  neck 
if  he  does  not  walk  as  upright  as  a  posture-master 
on  the  tight-rope.  —  Sir  W.  Scott,  Kenilworth 
ch.  xxxin. 

Tights,  s.    Tight-  fitting  trousers  ;  part  of 
the  stage  dress  of  a  dancer  or  actress. 

.  tu1^?  some  reason  to  fear,'  interrupted  Nicholas 
that  before  you  leave  here  my  career  with  you  will 
have  closed.'  '  Closed  !  '  cried  Mrs.  Crummies,  rais- 
ing her  hands  in  astonishment!  '  Closed  1'  cried 
Miss  bnevelhci  trembling  so  much  in  her  tights 
that  she  actually  laid  her  hand  upon  tt»  manager- 


Tigress,  s.    Female  tiger. 

^  is  reP°rte,dof  the  tigress,  that  several  spots  rise 
in  her  skin  when  she  is  *ngry.-Addison. 

You  loved  your  mother,  then?'  said  I,  after  a 


Lord  Lytton,  The  Caxtons,  pt.  viii.  ch. 


T«r 
Tike, 


cv       ~"j  "<!/•  *•»«*  wiirago  pziss. 

rn  &ir  P-  8ulney>A*tropkel  and  Stella. 
s       [German,   dac/is  ;    Lat.   taxus  = 


"f 


badger.] 
Terrier;  dog;  cur. 

Avaunt,  you  curs  !— 
Wound  or  spaniel,  brache  or  lym 
Or  bobtail  tike,  or  trundle-tail     ' 


v.,,-       8h?te*pear,  King  Lear,  iii.  6. 
rr  T,        You  re  a  dissembling  tike- 

I  do  not  like  this  running  knot,  it  holds  too  tight-    o    V  f  *'  Jonson-  st<*Pl*  of  News. 

I  may  he  stifled  all  of  a  wdden.-Arbuthnot.  liis- !  2-   vulgar  person  ;  queer  fellow. 

If  you  can  like 
A  Yorkshire  tike.         H.  Carey,  The  Wonder  -.  1736 

Kind  of  gig  so  called  from  the 


of  John,  Bull. 


tory 

Kvery  joint  was  well  grooved;  and  the  door  did 
22*«.???_«?  hinges,  but  up  and  down  like  a  sash.    Tilbury,  s. 


_•  .    ,    .  —i'  *•••»*  VAV/WII  jjnit  u  SJisii 

which  kept  my  closet  so  tight  that  very  little  water 
'       — 


maker. 


TILL 

days  men  drove  gigs  as  they  since  have  driven 
stanhopes,  tilburys,  denuets,  and  cabriolets,  and  I 
rather  piqued  myself  upon  my  'turn  out;'  my 
chestnut  horse  was  a  fast  trotter,  and  in  little  more 
than  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  from  Westminster 
Bridge,  I  reached  mine  host's  retreat. — Theodore 
Hook,  Gilbert  Gurney,  vol.  ii.  ch.  vii. 
Tile.  s.  [A.S.  tigle  ;  Lat.  tegula.'] 

1.  Thin  plates  of  baked  clay  used  to  cover 
houses. 

The  roof  is  all  tile,  or  lead,  or  stone. — Bacon, 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Earth  turned  into  brick  serveth  for  building  as 
stone  doth;  and  the  like  of  tile.— Bacon,  Physical 
Jtemains. 
In  at  the  window  climbs,  or  o'er  the  tiles. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  188. 
Worse  than  all  the  clatt'ring  tiles,  and  worse 
Than  thousand  padders,  is  the  poet's  curse. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  iii.  13. 
As  the./zrstf  element  in  a  compound. 

Tile-pins  made  of  oak  or  fir  they  drive  into  holes 
made  in  the  plain  tiles,  to  hang  them  upon  their 
lathing.— Moxon,  Mechanical  Exercises. 

2.  Hat.     Slang. 
Tile.  v.  a. 

1.  Cover  with  tiles. 

Moss  groweth  chiefly  upon  ridges  of  houses  tiled 
or  thatched.— Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental 
History. 

Sonnets  or  elegies  to  Chloris 
Might  raise  a  house  above  two  stories ; 
A  lyrick  ode  would  slate  ;  a  catch 
Would  tile,  an  epigram  would  thatch. 

Swift,  Miscellanies. 

2.  Cover  as  tiles. 

The  rafters  of  my  body,  bone, 
Being  still  with  you,  the  muscle,  sinew  and  vein, 
Which  tile  this  house,  will  corne  again.  Donne. 

Tiled,  part.  adj. 


2.  Free  from  fluttering  rags;  less  than  neat.        JStXffES!S?g!*^ttH«^i»to 


no 
my  carnage,  and  drove  off  for  the  country.  In  those  i  1 .   To  the  time  when. 


1.  Covered  with,  consisting  of,  tiles. 

According  to  Paulmy,  there  is  no  other  difference 
between  an  ancient  and  a  modern  farm-house  than 
arises  from  the  introduction  of  tiled  roofs.— Hallam, 
View  of  tlie  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  pt.  ii.  ch.ix. 

2.  Bound,  or  prepared  to  keep  anything  that 
may  be  said  secret.     Slang. 

'  Upon  my  word,  Madam,'  I  had  begun,  and  was 
going  to  say  that  I  didn't  know  one  word  about  all 
these  matters  which  seemed  so  to  interest  Mrs. 
Major  Ponto,  when  the  Major  giving  me  a  tread  or 
stamp  with  his  large  foot  under  the  table,  said 
'Come,  come,  Snob,  my  boy,  we  are  all  tiled  you 
know.'— Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  xxv. 

Tiler,  s.     One  whose  business  is  to  cover 
houses  with  tiles. 

A  Flemish  tiler,  falling  from  the  top  of  a  house 
upon  a  Spaniard,  killed  him  ;  the  next  of  the  blood 
prosecuted  his  death:  and  when  he  was  offered  pe- 
cuniary recompence,  nothing  would  serve  him  but 

lex  talionis' :  whereupon  the  judge  said  to  him,  he 
should  go  up  to  the  top  of  the  house,  and  then  fall 
down  upon  the  tiler— Bacon,  Apophthegms. 
Tilestone.  *.     In  Geology.     See  extract. 

Tilestone  is  the  name  given  in  geology  to  a  well- 
marked  series  of  hard  finely  laminated  micaceous 
and  quartzose  sandstones  and  shales  forming  the 
top  of  the  Silurian  series  in  Caermarthenshire  and 

the  adjacent  counties  of  Wales The  tilestone 

was  long  regarded  as  the  base  of  the  old  red  sand- 
stone series.  Its  position  among  the  Silurians  is 
now  fully  recognised.— Ansted,  in  Brande  and  Cox 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Tiling,  s.     Roof  covered  with  tiles. 

They  went  upon  the  house-top,  and  let  him  down 

through  the  tiling  with  his  couch,  into  the  midst, 

before  Jesus.— Luke,  v.  19. 
Till.  prep.     [A.S.  til.] 

1.  To  the  time  of. 

Unhappy  slave,  and  pupil  to  a  bell, 
Unhappy  till  the  last,  the  kind  releasing  knell. 

2.  To.  Cowley. 

She  that  buylded  a  college  royall  to  the  honour  of 
the  name  of  Crist  Jhesu,  and  lef'te  till  her  execu- 
tours  another  to  be  buylded  to  maynteyn  his  fayth 
and  doctrine.— Bishop  Usher,  Sermons. 

Throughout  Lent  she  restrayned  her  appetyte  tul 
one  mele  and  tyl  one  fysshe  on  the  day.— Ibid. 
Till  now.     To  the  present  time. 

Much  pleasure  have  wo  lost  while  we  abstain'd 
Iroui  tins  delightful  fruit,  nor  known  till  now 
1  rue  rehsh.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  10°2. 

Till  then.     To  that  time. 

The  bare  earth,  till  then 
Desert  and  bare  unsightly,  unadorn'd, 
Brought  forth  the  tender  grass. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  313. 
Till.  conj. 


TILL 

Woods  and  rocks  had  ears 
To  rapture,  nil  the  savage  clamour  drown'd 
Both  harp  and  voice.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  35. 
The  unity  of  place  we  neither  find  in  Aristotle, 
Horace,  or  any  who  have  written  of  it,  till  in  our 
age  the  French  poets  first  made  it  a  precept  of  the 
stage.— Dry  den. 

2.  To  the  degree  that. 

Meditate  so  long  till  you  make  some  act  of  prayer 
to  God.  or  glorification  of  him.— Jeremy  Taylor 

To  this  strange  pitch  their  high  assertions  flew, 
Till  Nature's  self  scarce  look'd  on  them  as  two. 

Proceed,  great  days!  . . .  till  Isis'  elders  reel. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iii.  333. 

Tin.  s.  [?]  Lock-up  chest  for  money  in  any 
place  of  business. 

They  break  up  counters,  doors,  and  tills.     Swift. 

A  goldsmith's  note  might  be  transferred  ten  times 
in  a  morning;  and  thus  a  hundred  guineas,  locked 
in  his  safe  close  to  the  Exchange,  did  what  would 
formerly  have  required  a  thousand  guineas,  dis- 
persed through  many  tills,  some  on  Ludgate  Hill, 
some  in  Austin  Friars,  and  some  in  Tower  Street.— 
Hacaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  xx. 

He  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  rogues  in 

Christendom He  was  placed  at  a  merchant's 

office,  and  rose,  step  by  step,  to  be  head  clerk,  and 
intended  son-in-law.  Three  nights  before  his  mar- 
riage, he  broke  open  the  till,  and  was  turned  out  of 
doors  the  next  morning. — Lord  Lytton,  Pelham, 
ch.  xv. 

Jasper  .  .  .  was  supposed  now  to  be  connected 
with  another  gambling-house  of  lower  grade  than 
the  last,  in  which  he  had  contrived  to  break  his  own 
bank  and  plunder  his  own  till.— Id.,  What  will  he 
do  with  it  s 

Till.  *.     [  ?  ]     In  Geology.    See  extract. 

Till  [is]  a  widely  spread  clayey  mass  belonging  to 
the  newer  part  of  the  drift  period,  and  composed 
generally  of  more  angular  blocks  than  the  fresh- 
water marls  and  gravels  of  the  newest  part  of  the 
same  period  in  the  south  of  England.  Parts  of  the 
till  are  known  as  the  boulder  clay.  In  one  form  or 
other,  rocks  of  this  age  extend  over  all  parts  of 
northern  Europe.  They  do  not  generally  contain 
many  fossils,  though  now  and  then  both  shells  and 
bones  are  found  in  them.  The  name  till  was  ori- 
ginally given  in  Scotland  to  a  particular  deposit,  for 
the  most  part  unslratified,  containing  blocks  of 
stone  of  all  dimensions,  mixed  with  mud,  sand,  and 
clay. — Ansted,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Till.  v.  a.     [A.S.  tilian,  tiligean  =  seeb,  make 

an  effort,  with  a  certain  object.] 
1.  Cultivate;  husband:  (commonly  used  of 
the  husbandry  of  the  plough). 

This  paradise  I  give  thee,  count  it  thine, 
To  till,  and  keep,  and  of  the  fruit  to  eat. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  319. 
Send  him  from  the  garden  forth,  to  titt 
The  ground  whence  he  was  taken.  Ibid.  xi.  97. 

The  husbandman  tilleth  the  ground,  is  employed 
in  an  honest  business  that  is  necessary  in  life,  and 
very  capable  of  being  made  an  acceptable  service 
unto  God. — Law. 

1.  Procure;  prepare. 

Nor  knows  he  how  to  digge  a  well, 

Nor  neatly  dresse  a  spring  : 
Nor  knows  a  trap  or  snare  to  till. 

W.  Browne,  Shepherd's  Pipe. 

Tillable,  adj.  Arable ;  fit  for  the  plough. 
Hare. 

The  tillable  fields  are  so  Iiilly,  that  the  oxen  can 
hardly  take  sure  footing.— Carew,  Survey  of  Corn- 
wall. 

Tillage,  s.  Husbandry;  act  or  practice  of 
ploughing:  or  culture. 

Tillage  will  enable  the  kingdom  for  corn  for  the 
natives,  and  to  spare  for  exportation.— Bacon.  . 

A  sweaty  reaper  from  his  tillage  brought 
First-fruits,  the  green  ear,  and  the  yellow  sheaf. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  434. 

Thus  far  of  tillage  and  the  heavenly  signs : 
Now  sing,  my  muse,  the  growth  of  generous  vines. 
Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  ii.  1. 

The  culture  of  arable  land  was  very  imperfect. 
Pleta  remarks,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  or  II., 
that  unless  an  acre  yielded  more  than  six  bushels  of 
corn,  the  farmer  would  be  a  loser,  and  the  land  yield 
no  rent.  And  Sir  John  Cullum,  from  very  minute 
accounts,  has  calculated  that  nine  or  ten  bushels 
were  a  full  average  crop  on  an  acre  of  wheat.  An 
amazing  excess  of  tillage  accompanied, and  partly,  I 
suppose,  produced  this  imperfect  cultivation.  In 
Hawsted,  for  example,  under  Edward  I.,  there  were 
thirteen  or  fourteen  hundred  acres  of  arable,  and 
only  forty-five  of  meadow  ground.— Hnllam,  View  of 
the  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  pt.  ii. 
ch.  ix. 

Tiller,  s.  [from  A.S.  tilga.]  Branch;  shoot; 
offset  from  the  stump  of  a  tree  cut. down. 

This  they  usually  make  of  a  curved  tiller.— Eve- 
lyn, Sylva,  b.iii.  ch.  iv.  §  29. 


TILT 

Tiller,  v.  n.  In  Botany  and  Agriculture. 
Throw  out  runners  or  suckers. 

To  tiller  is  a  term  applied  to  the  branching  of 
stems  of  corn  from  the  root.—  Johnson,  Farmer'*  En- 
cyclopaedia. 

Tiller,  s.     Husbandman  ;  ploughman. 

They  bring  in  sea-sand  partly  after  their  nearness 
to  the  places,  and  partly  by  the  good  husbandry  of 
the  tiller.—  Carew. 

Abel  was  a  keeper  of  sheep,  but  Cain  was  a  tiller 
of  the  ground.—  Oenesis,  iv.  2. 
The  worm  that   gnaws  the  ripening  fruit,  sad 

guest  1 

Canker  or  locust  hurtful  to  infest 
The  blade;  while  husks  elude  the  tiller's  care, 
And  eminence  of  want  distinguishes  the  year. 

Prior,  Solomon,  iii.  132. 

Tiller.  *.     Till  ;  small  drawer. 

Search  her  cabinet,  and  thou  shalt  find 
Each  tiller  there  with  love-epistles  lined. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  vi.  383. 

Tiller.  *.  [  ?  ]  In  Navigation.  Bar  or  lever 
which  turns  the  rudder  of  a  ship. 

Tiller-rope,  s.  Rope  forming  the  commu- 
nication between  the  fore  end  of  the  tiller 
and  the  wheel. 

The  master  was  ordered   to   put   the  helm   to 


port,  and  the  Victory  ran  on  board  the  Redoubta- 
ble, just   as    her  tiller-ropes 
Southey,  Life  of  Nelson,  p.  261  . 


, 

just   as    her  tiller-ropes   were   shot  away.  — 


Tilly,  adj.  Having  the  character  of  till  (in 
the  geological  sense  of  the  word). 

The  soil  of  the  parish  of  Holywood  is  of  four  dif- 
ferent kinds  ;  one  of  which  is  a  deep  strong  loam, 
interspersed  with  stones,  upon  a  tilly  bed.—  Sincla  ir, 
Scotland. 

Tilly-valley,  s.  [Todd  says  this  is  'A 
hunting  phrase,  borrowed  from  the  French 
ty  a  hillaut  et  vallecy  (Venerie  de  Jacques 
Fouilloux,  1585,  fol.  1-2),'  giving  Douce  as 
his  authority;  perhaps  Tantivy  is  con- 
nected with  this.]  Word  expressive  of 
contempt,  formerly  used  in  rejecting 
trifling  or  impertinent  observations. 

Am  not  I  consanguineous  ?  am  not  I  of  her  blood  ? 
tillyvalley,  lady  \-Shakespear,  Twelfth  Kigltt,  ii.  3. 


Tillyfally,  Sir  John,  never  tell  me;  your  ancient 
swaggerer  comes  not  in  my  doors.— Id.,  Henry  IV. 
Part  II.  ii.  4. 


Tiiman.  s.     One  who  tills ;    husbandman. 
Obsolete. 

Good  shepherd,  good  tilman,  good  Jack  and  good 

Gil, 
Make  husband  and  huswife  their  coffers  to  fill. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good 
Husbandry. 

Tilt.  *.     [German,  zeltJ\ 

1.  Tent;  any  support  of  covering  overhead. 

But,  oh !  the  roof  of  linnen 
Intended  for  a  shelter ! 

But  the  rain  made  an  ass 

Of  tilt  and  canvass ; 
And  the  snow !  which  you  know  is  a  melter. 

Sir  J.  DenJiam,  To  Sir  John  Mennis. 

The  guides  who  attend  the  ladies  in  the  water 
are  of  their  own  sex;  and  they  and  the  female 
bathers  have  a  dress  of  flannel  for  the  sea;  nay, 
they  are  provided  with  other  conveniences  for  the 
support  of  decorum.  A  certain  number  of  the 
machines  are  fitted  with  tilt*,  that  project  from  the 
seaward  ends  of  them,  so  as  to  screen  the  bathers 
from  the  view  of  all  persons  whatever.— Smollett, 
Expedition  of  Humphry  Clinker. 

2.  Small  awning  over  the  stern-sheets  of  an 
open  boat. 

The  rowing  crew, 
To  tempt  a  fare,  clothe  all  their  tilts  in  blue. 

Gay,  Trivia,  1. 163. 

Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element  in 
a  compound. 

It  is  a  small  vessel,  like  in  proportion  to  a  Graves- 
end  tilt-boat.— Sandys. 
Tilt.  v.  n.     [A.S.  tealtian  =  waver,  pitch.] 

1.  Run,  fight,  thrust,  as  in  tilts  or  tourna- 
ments. 

Friends  all  but  even  now ;  and  then  but  now  . . . 
Swords  out  and  tilting  one  at  other  s  breasts. 
In  opposition  bloody.          Shakespear,  Othello,  n.  3. 

Scow'ring  the  watch  grows  out  of  fashion  wit : 
Now  we  set  up  for  tilting  in  the  pit, 
Where  'tis  agreed  by  bullies,  chicken-hearted, 
To  fright  the  ladies  first,  and  then  be  parted. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  lUMOgMi 

Satire's  my  weapon,  but  1m  too  discreet 
To  run  a-muck,  and  tilt  at  all  I  meet. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  n.  sat.  i. 

2.  Rush  as  in  combat ;  strike  as  in  combat. 


TILT          fTrLt 

}  TiLTi 
There  stood  a  pile 

Of  aged  rocks,  torn  from  the  neighbouring  isle. 
And  girt  with  wave*,  against  whoso  naked  breast 
The  surges  tilted. 

W.  Browne,  Britannia'*  Pastoral*,  b.  it  ton*  i 
Some  say  the  spirit*  tilt  no  violently,  that  they 
make  holes  where  they  strike.—  C,,ilier. 
_  O,  the  devil  burn  me,  not  I.  What  signifies  what 
it  g  about,  you  know,  go  we  do  but  tilt  a  littler— 
G.  Colman  the  elder.  The  Jealous  If'ife,  iii.  1. 

3.  Move  forward,  rising  and  falling. 

The  floating  vessel  swam 
Uplifted  ;  and  secure  with  beaked  prow 
Bode  tilting  o'er  the  waves. 

Milton,  Parodist  Lost,  xi.  743. 

4.  Pitch,  either  endwise  or  side\\i-c. 

Neither  hag  the  atwertor  of  any  new  thing  a  right 
to  claim  an  answer  in  the  form  of  Vra  or  N'o ;  or 
think,  because  none  is  forthcoming,  that  he  is  to  be 
considered  as  having  established  his  amertion.  80 
much  is  unknown  to  the  wisest  man,  that  lie  may 
often  be  without  an  answer:  as  frequently  he  is  so, 
because  the  subject  U  in  the  region  of  hypothesis, 
and  not  of  facts.  In  either  case  he  hag  the  nirht  to 
refuse  to  speak.  I  cannot  tell  whether  there  are 
two  fluids  of  electricity  or  any  fluid  at  all.  1  am 
not  bound  to  explain  how  a  table  tilts  any  more  than 
to  indicate  how,  under  the  conjurer's  hands,  a  pud- 
ding appears  in  a  hat.— Faraday,  Lecture  on  Mental 
Education. 

Tilt.  v.  a.     Point  as  in  tilting. 

Now  horrid  slaughter  reigns : 
Sons  against  fathers  tilt  the  fatal  lance, 
Careless  of  duty,  and  their  native  grounds 
Distain  with  kindred  blood. 

J.  Philips,  Cyder,  fl.  608. 
Tilt.  s. 

1.  Military  game  at  which  the  combatants 
run  against  each  other  with  lances    on 
horseback. 

The  spousals  of  Hippolyte  the  queen ; 
What  tilts  and  tourneys  at  the  feast  were  seen. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  i.  21. 
In  tilts  and  toflrnaments  the  valiant  strove 
By  glorious  deeds  to  purchase  Emma's  love. 

Prior,  Henry  and  Emma,  80. 

2.  Thrust. 

His  majesty  seldom  dismissed  the  foreigner  till 
he  had  entertained  him  with  the  slaughter  of  two 
or  three  of  his  liepe  subjects,  whom  he  very  dex- 
terously put  to  death  with  the  tilt  of  his  lance.— 
Addison,  Freeholder. 

3.  Inclination   forward,  or  backward :    (as 
the  vessel  is  a  tilt,  when  it  is  inclined  that 
the  liquor  may  run  out). 

4.  Stand  for,  fixture  of,  a  tilt-hammer.    See 
under  Ti  It -hammer. 

Tilt-hammer,   s.    Large  hammer  used  in 
metallurgy. 

The  absorption  and  action  of  the  carbonaceous 
matter,  to  the  amount  of  about  a  half  per  cent.,  oc- 
casions fissures  and  cavities  in  the  substance  of  the 
blistered  bars,  which  render  the  steel  unfit  for  any 
useful  purpose  in  tool-making,  till  it  be  condensed 
and  rendered  uniform  by  the  operation  of  tilting, 
under  a  powerful  hammer  driven  by  machinery. 
The  heads  of  the  tilt-hammers  for  steel  weigh  from 
one  and  a  half  to  two  hundred  pounds.  At  a  small 
distance  from  each  tilt  stands  the  forge-hearth  for 
heating  the  steel.—  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Art*,  Manu- 
factures, and  Mines. 

Tilted,  part.  adj.    Levelled,  as  in  a  tilting- 
match. 

Ajax  interposed 

His  sevenfold  shield,  and  screened  Laertes*  son, 
When  the  iti-iilimg  Trojans  urged  him  acre 
With  tilted  spears.  A.  Philip*. 

Tilter.  *.     One  who  tilts. 

A  puisny  filter,  that  spurs  his  hone  on  one  side, 
breaks  his  staff  like  a  noble  goose.  —  Shalcespear. 
As  you  like  it,  iii.  \. 

He  used  the  onlv  antique  philters. 
Derived  from  old  heroic  tilter*.     Butler,  Hudibras. 
If  war  you  chuse,  and  blood  must  needs  be  spilt 

here, 
Let  me  alone  to  match  your  tilU-r.  Grantille. 

Tilth,    s.      Husbandry;    culture;    tillage; 
tilled  ground  ;  cultivated  land. 

Bourn,  bound  of  land,  tilth,  vineyard,  none; 
No  use  of  metal,  coru,  or  wine,  or  oil. 

S/i<ikespear,  Tempest,  ii.  1. 
He  beheld  a  field, 

Part  arable  and  tilth;  whereon  were  sheaves 
New  reap'd.  Hilton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  429. 

Tilting,  part.  adj.     Act   of  one  who,  that 

which,  tilts. 
1.  In,  or  as  in,  a  trial  of  arms. 

His  [Abelard's]  education  ripened  with  unexam- 
pled rnpidity  his  natural  character;  no  man  is  M 
overbearing  or  so  stubborn  as  a  successful  disputant ; 
and   very  early  in  life  AbeJajd  became  the  mo*t 
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powerful  combatant  in  the  intellectual  tilting 
matches  of  the  schools,  which  had  now  become  one 
of  the  (trout  fashions  of  the  day—  Milman,  History 
of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  viii.  ch.  v. 

2.  In  Metallurgy.  See  extract  under  Tilt- 
hammer. 

Tiityard.  s.  Enclosure  for  practising  tilt- 
ing; enclosed  space  for  tilts  or  tourna- 
ments. 

His  study  is  his  tM-yard.  and  his  loves 
Are  brazen  images  of  canonized  saints. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  i.  3. 

He  talks  as  familiarly  of  John  of  Gaunt,  as  if  he 

had  been  sworn  brother  to  him ;  and  he  never  saw 

him  but  once  in  the  tilt-yard,  and  then  he  broke 

his  head.— Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iii.  2. 

Images,   representing    the    forms   of    Hercules, 
Apollo,  and  Diana,  he  placed  in  the  tilt-yard  at 
Constantinople.— Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 
Timbai.  s.  [  ?  ]  In  Entomology.  See  extract. 
The  noises  in  certain  species  ("of  insects],  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  rapid  movement  of  folded  mem- 
branes, called  the  timbales,  which  are  enclosed,  one 
on  each  side,  in  a  cavity  on  the  under  part  of  the 
abdomen,  and  which  are  moved  by  the  contraction 
and  relaxation  of  special  bands  of  parallel  muscular 
fibres.— it arihall,  Outlines  of  Physiology,  Human 
and  Comparative,  vol.  i.  p.  271 :  1867. 
Timber.  *.     [A.S.  timber;  timbrian  =  build.] 

1.  Wood  fit  for  building. 

The  straw,  as  first  I  said,  was  laid  below, 
Of  chips  and  serewood  was  the  second  row ; 
The  third  of  greens,  and  timber  newly  fell'd. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  973. 

Who  set  the  twigs,  shall  he  remember, 
That  is  in  haste  to  sell  the  timber'! 
And  what  shall  of  thy  woods  remain, 
Except  the  box  that  threw  the  main  ? 

Prior,  Alma,  iii.  558. 

Timber  also  is  part  of  the  inheritance.  Such  as 
oak,  ash,  and  elm  in  all  places  ;  and  in  some  parti- 
cular countries,  by  local  custom,  where  other  trees 
are  generally  used  for  building,  they  are  for  that 
reason  considered  as  timber ;  and  to  cut  down  such 
trees,  or  top  them,  or  do  any  such  other  act  whereby 
the  timber  may  decay,  is  waste.  But  underwood 
the  tenant  may  cut  down  at  any  seasonable  time 
that  he  pleases ;  and  may  take  sufficient  estovers  of 
common  right  for  house-bole  and  cart-bote,  unless 
restrained  (which  is  usual)  by  particular  covenants 
or  exceptions. — Sir  W.  Blackstone,  Commentary  on 
the  Laics  of  England,  b.  ii.  ch.  xviii.  §  6. 

[The]  tenure  [of  the  villeins]  bound  them  to  what 
were  called  villein  services,  ignoble  in  their  nature, 
and  indeterminate  in  their  degrees,  the  felling  of 
timber,  the  carrying  of  manure,  the  repairing  of 
roads  for  their  lord,  who  seems  to  have  possessed 
an  equally  unbounded  right  over  their  labour  and 
its  fruits. — Hallam,  View  of  the  State  of  Europe 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  pt.  ii.  ch.  ii. 
As  the  second  element  in  a  compound. 

For  the  body  of  the  ships  no  nation  doth  equnl 
England  for  the  oaken  timber  wherewith  to  build 
them ;  but  there  must  be  a  great  providence  used, 
that  our  ship-timber  be  not  unnecessarily  wasted.— 
Bacon,  Advice  to  Villiers. 

2.  Main  trunk  of  a  tree. 

We  take 

From  every  tree,  lop,  bark,  and  part  o"  the  timber, 
And  though  we  leave  it  with  a  root  thus  hackt, 
The  air  will  drink  the  sap. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  L  2. 

3.  Materials. 

Such  dispositions  are  the  very  errors  of  human 
nature,  and  yet  they  are  the  fittest  timber  to  make 
politicks  of,  like  to  knee  timber,  that  is  good  for 
ships  to  be  tossed,  but  not  for  houses  that  shall 
stand  firm. — Bacon. 

Timber,  v.  n.     [  ?  ]     Light  on  a  tree. 

The  one  took  up  in  a  thicket  of  brush-wood,  and 
the  other  timbered  upon  a  tree  hard  by.— Sir  R. 
L'Eitrange. 

Timber,  v.  a. 

1.  Furnish  with  beams  or  timber;   form; 
support. 

His  bark  is  stoutly  timber'd,  and  his  pilot 
Of  very  expert  and  approved  allowance. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  ii.  1. 

2.  Surmount ;  decorate  as  a  crest  does  a 
coat  of  arms. 

Lo,  the  cock ; 

A  purple  plume  timbers  his  stately  crest; 
On  his  high  gorget  and  broad  hardy  breast 
A  rich  coat-armour  shines. 

Sylvester,  Translation  ofDuBartas,  p.  462 : 1621. 
Timbered,  adj.     Built;  formed;  contrived. 

A  iroodly  timber'd  fellow; 
V  aliant,  no  doubt. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Mad  Lover. 
t  the  succession  to  his  second  son ;  not  be- 
cause he  thought  him  the  best  timbered  to  support 
it.— Sir  H.  Wotton. 
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Timbers,  s.  pi  In  Shipbuilding.  See  ex- 
tract. 

Timbers  are  the  ribs  on  which  the  vessel  is  framed. 
Each  comprises  (reckoning  from  the  keel)  the  cross- 
piece,  or  half-floor,  the  several  futtocks,  the  top- 
timbers,  and,  if  necessary,  the  lengthening  pieces.— 
Brandeand  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art, 

Tixnbersow.  s.  Worm  in  wood;  perhaps 
the  woodlouse.  So  the  explanation  stands 
in  Johnson;  the  first  part,  zoologically, 
being  inaccurate ;  inasmuch  as  the  wood- 
louse  is  no  worm  but  an  isopod  crusta- 
cean of  the  genus  Oniscus.  The  second 
part  in  respect  to  its  etymological  correct- 
ness is  confirmed,  first,  by  the  word  sow 
being  used  as  a  name  for  certain  members 
of  the  genus,  and,  secondly,  by  the  fact  of 
hoglouse  being  a  synonym. 

Divers  creatures,  though  they  be  loathsome  to 
take,  are  of  this  kind ;  as  earth-worms,  timber-sows, 
snails. — Bacon. 

Timber-toe,  s.  [two  words.]    Term  applied, 
ludicrously,  to  a  person  with  a  wooden  leg. 
Timber-tree,    s.      Tree  producing  timber. 
See  extract. 

All  oak,  beech,  chestnut,  walnut,  ash,  elm,  cedar, 
fir.  asp,  lime,  sycamore,  and  birch-trees,  shall  be 
deemed  and  taken  to  be  timber-trees  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act.— Jacob,  Law  Dictionary. 

Upon  these  walls  they  plant  quick  and  timber- 
trees,  which  thrive  exceedingly.— Mortimer,  Hus- 
bandry. 

Timbre,  s.  [Fr.  =  bell  of  a  clock,  gong.]  See 
extract. 

Timbre  [is]  a  word  borrowed  from  the  French, 
and  used  in  Acoustics  to  signify  the  quality  of  a 
musical  sound,  termed  by  the  Germans  Klangfarbe, 
'sound-tint.'  When  precisely  the  same  note  is 
sounded  on  two  different  musical  instruments,  say 
a  pianoforte  and  an  organ,  although  the  'pitch'  of 
the  note,  i.e.  the  number  of  vibrations  per  second, 
is  the  same  in  both,  yet  the  two  sounds  are  quite 
distinct.  This  distinction  is  due  to  a  difference  in 
the  timbre  of  the  two  notes.  The  Germans  express 
this  by  saying  the  sound  has  a  different  colour  or 
tint  in  the  two  cases.  This  peculiar  quality  in 
musical  sounds  is  caused  by  the  mingling  of  a  series 
of  secondary  tones  with  the  primary  one.  When, 
for  example,  the  string  of  a  pianoforte  is  struck,  the 
string,  whilst  vibrating  as  a  whole,  is  at  the  same 
time  divided,  and  again  subdivided,  into  aliquot 
vibrating  segments,  which,  as  it  were,  ride  on  the 
back  of  the  principal  vibration.  These  vibrating 
subdivisions  give  rise  to  a  series  of  higher  notes,  of 
gradually  lessening  intensity,  called  the '  harmonics ' 
of  the  primary  note.  The  character  and  number 
of  these  harmonics  coexisting  with  the  principal 
note,  is  the  cause  of  the  timbre  or  quality  of  sound 
peculiar  to  different-musical  instruments.— Pole,  in 
Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art. 

Timbre.  *.     See  extract. 

Timbre,  in  Heraldry,  [is]  the  crest  which  in  any 
achievement  stands  a-top  of  the  helmet.— Bailey's 
Dictionary  in  voce. 

Timbrel,  s.  [derived  by  Johnson  from 
timbre ;  Todd  demurring  to  the  etymology, 
and  suggesting  that  it  '  is  perhaps  a  cor- 
ruption of  tambour  or  tambourine.'  The 
two  origins  are  not  only  capable  of  being 
reconciled,  but  are  essentially  the  same.] 
Tambourine. 

The  damsels  they  delight, 
When  they  their  timbrels  smite, 
And  thereunto  dance  and  carol  sweet. 

Spenser,  Epithalamium. 
In  their  hands  sweet  timbrels  all  upheld  on  night. 

Praise  with  timbrels,  organs,  flutes ; 
Praise  with  violins  and  lutes. 

Sandys,  Paraphrase  of  the  Psalms. 
For  her,  through  Egypt's  fruitful  clime  renown'd, 
Let  weeping  Nilus  hear  the  timbrel  sound. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  First  Book  of  tJie 

Thebaid  of  Statins. 

Time.  *.  [A.S.  tim,  tima.     In  the  allied  lan- 
guages the  ordinary  word  is  tide ;  Danish, 
tid;   German,  zeit\    in  the  Norse,  time, 
tima  =  hour.] 
1.  Measure  of  duration. 

This  consideration  of  duration,  as  set  out  by 
certain  periods,  and  marked  by  certain  measures  or 
epochas,  is  that  which  most  properly  we  call  time.— 
Locke. 

Time  is  like  a  fashionable  host, 
That  slightly  shakes  his  parting  guest  by  the  hand, 
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But  with  his  arms  out-stretch'd,  as  he  would  fly, 
Grasps  the  incomer. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  3. 

Nor  will  polished  amber,  although  it  send. forth 
a  gross  exhaletnent,  be  found  a  lonsf  time  defective 
upon  the  exactest  scale.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errours. 

Time,  which  consisteth  of  parts,  can  be  no  part 
of  infinite  duration,  or  of  eternity;  for  then  there 
would  be  infinite  time  past  to-day,  which  to-morrow 
will  be  more  than  infinite.  Time  is  one  thing,  and 
infinite  duration  is  another.— Grew. 

2.  Space  of  time. 

Daniel  went  in  and  desired  of  the  king  that  he 
would  give  him  time,  and  that  he  would  shew  the 
king  the  interpretation.— Daniel,  ii.  16. 

He  for  the  time  remain'd  stupidly  good. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  464. 

No  time  is  allowed  for  digressions.— Swift. 

3.  Interval. 

Pomanders  and  knots  of  powders  you  may  have 
continually  in  your  hand;  whereas  perfumes  you 
can  take  but  at  times. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Expe- 
rimental History. 

4.  Life  considered  as  employed,  or  destined 
to  employment. 

A  great  devourer  of  his  time,  was  his  agency  for 
men  of  quality. — Bishop  Fell,  Life  of  Hammond. 

All  ways  of  holy  living,  all  instances,  and  all  kinds 
of  virtue,  lie  open  to  those  who  are  masters  of  them- 
selves, their  time,  and  their  fortune.— Law. 

5.  Season  ;  proper  time. 

To  every  thing  there  is  a  season,  and  a  time  to 
every  purpose  under  the  heaven. — Ecclesiastes,  iii.  1. 

[They]  were  cut  down  out  of  time,  whose  founda- 
tion was  overflown  with  a  flood. — Job,  xxii.  16. 

He  found  nothing  but  leaves ;  for  the  lime  of  figs 
was  not  yet.— Mark,  xi.  18. 

Knowing  the  time,  that  now  it  is  high  time  to 
awake  out  of  sleep.— .Romans,  xiii.  11. 

Short  were  her  marriage  joys  ;  for  in  the  prime 
Of  youth  her  lord  expired  before  his  time. 

Dryden,  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  25. 

I  hope  I  come  in  time,  if  not  to  make, 
At  least,  to  save  your  fortune  and  your  honour.    . 
Id.,  Spanish  Friar,  iv.  2. 

The  time  will  come  when  we  shall  be  forced  to 
bring  our  evil  ways  to  remembrance,  and  then 
consideration  will  do  us  little  good. — Calainy,  Ser- 
mons. 

6.  Considerable  space  of  duration ;  continu- 
ance ;  process  of  time. 

Fight  under  him,  there's  plunder  to  be  had; 
A  captain  is  a  very  gainful  trade  : 
And  when  in  service  your  best  days  are  spent, 
In  time  you  may  command  a  regiment. 

J.  Dryden,  jun.  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xiv.  251. 

In  time  the  mind  reflects  on  its  own  operations 
about  the  ideas  got  by  sensation,  and  thereby  stores 
itself  with  a  new  set  of  ideas,  ideas  of  reflection.— 
Locke. 

7.  Age  ;  part  of  duration  distinct  from  other 
parts. 

They  shall  be  given  into  his  hand  until  a  time  and 
times. — Daniel,  vii.  25. 

The  way  to  please  being  to  imitate  nature,  the 
poets  and  the  painters,  in  ancient  times,  and  in  the 
best  ages,  have  studied  \ier.-Dryden,  Translation 
of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

8.  Past  time. 

I  was  the  man  in  th*  moon  when  time  was. 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  ii.  2. 

9.  Early  time :  (for  in  time). 

Stanley  at  Bosworth  field,  though  he  came  time 
enough  to  save  his  life,  yet  he  staid  long  enough  to 
endanger  it.— Bacon. 

If  they  acknowledge  repentance  and  a  more  strict 
obedience  to  be  one  time  or  other  necessary,  they 
imagine  it  is  time  enough  yet  to  set  about  these 
duties.— Rogers. 

10.  Time  considered  as  affording  opportunity. 

The  earl  lost  no  time,  but  marched  day  and  nipht. 
—Lord  Clarendon,  History  o/'the  Grand  Rebellion. 

I  would  ask  any  man  that  means  to  repent  at  his 
death,  how  he  knows  he  shall  have  an  hour's  time 
for  it  ?—  Whole  Duty  of  Man. 
,    Time  is  lost,  which  never  will  renew, 
While  we  too  far  the  pleasing  path  pursue, 
Surveying  nature.     Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil. 

11.  Particular  quality  of  some  part  of  du- 
ration. 

Comets,  importing  change  of  times  and  states. 
Brandish  your  liery  tresses  in  the  sky. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  i.  1. 

All  the  prophets  in  their  age,  the  times 
Of  great  Messiah  sing. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  243. 

If  any  reply,  that  the  times  and  manners  of  men 
will  not  bear  such  a  practice,  that  is  an  answer  from 
the  mouth  of  a  professed  time-server.— South,  Ser- 
mons. 

12.  Particular  time. 

When  that  company  died,  what  time  the  fire  de- 
voured two  hundred  and  fifty  men.  —  Numbers. 
xxvi.  10. 


Give  order,  that  no  sort  of  person 
Have,  any  time,  recourse  unto  the  princes. 

„,.  Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iii.  5. 

The  worst  on  me  must  light,  when  time  shall  be. 

...          ...  ,    Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  74. 

A .time  will  come  when  my  maturer  muse 
In  Caesar  s  wars  a  nobler  theme  shall  chuse 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Oeorgics.  iii.  79. 

These  reservoirs  of  snow  they  cut.  distributing 
them  to  several  shops,  that  from  time  to  time  supply 
A  aples.— A  ddison. 

13.  Completion  of  the  time   of  pregnancy: 
time  for  delivery;  time  of  childbirth. 

She  intended  to  stay  till  delivered ;  for  she  was 
within  one  month  of  her  time.-Lord  Clarendon, 
History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

The  first  time  I  saw  a  ludy  dressed  in  one  of  these 
petticoats,  I  blamed  her  for  walking  abroad  when 
she  was  so  near  her  time;  but  soon  I  found  all  the 
modish  part  of  the  sex  as  far  gone  as  herself.— Ad- 
dtson,  Spectator. 

14.  Repetition  of  anything,  or  mention  with 
reference  to  repetition. 

Four  times  he  cross'd  the  car  of  night. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  65. 

Many  times  I  have  read  of  the  like  attempts 
begun,  but  never  of  any  finished.— Heylin. 

Every  single  particle  would  have  a  sphere  of  void 
space  around  it  many  hundred  thousand  million 
million  times  bigger  than  the  dimensions  of  that 
particle.— Jientley. 

Lord  Oxford.  I  have  now  the  third  time  men- 
tioned in  this  letter,  expects  you..— Swift. 

15.  Musical  measure. 

Musick  do  I  hear ! 

Ha,  ha !  keep  time.    How  sour  sweet  musick  is 
When  time  is  broke,  and  no  proportion  kept ! 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  v.  5. 
You  by  the  help  of  tune  and  time 
Can  make  that  song  which  was  but  rhime.    Waller. 

When  heroes,  gods,  or  godlike  kings 
They  praise,  on  their  exalted  wings 
To  the  celestial  orbs  they  climb, 
And  with  the  harmonious  spheres  keep  time. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  On  the  Death  and  Burial 

ofCowley. 

Heroes  who  o  ercome,  or  die, 
Have  their  hearts  hung  extremely  high ; 
The  strings  of  which  iii  battle's  heat 
Against  their  very  corselets  beat ; 
Keep  time  with  their  own  trumpet's  measure. 
And  yield  them  most  excessive  pleasure. 

Prior,  Alma,  i.  459. 
Time.  v.  a. 

1.  Adapt  to  the  time ;  bring  or  do  at  a  proper 
time. 


TIME 

Noble  Gloster's  death, 

W  ho  wrought  it  with  the  king,  and  who  perfonn'd 
Ihe  bloody  office  of  his  timeless  end. 
nn,-tJ,n  M  <•      7      Shakespear,  Richard  II.  iv.  1 
O  wither  d,  timeless  youth;  are  all  thy  promises 
Thy  goodly  growth  of  honours,  come  to  this? 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Double  Marriage 
3.  Without  end  or  beginning. 

[They]  headlong  rush 

lo  timeless  night  and  chaos,  whence  they  rose 
m,  Young,  Night  Thoughts  niuht  ii 
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There  is  no  greater  wisdom  than  well  to  time  the 
beginnings  and  onsets  of  things.— Bacon,  Natural 
and  Experimental  History. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  where  his  most  numerous 
miracles  were  afforded,  they  should  all  want  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  congruous  timings  to  give  them  their 
due  weight  and  efficacy.— Hammond. 

The  timing  of  things  is  a  main  point  in  the  dis- 
patch of  all  affairs.— Sir  R.  L'  Estrange. 

This  'tis  to  have  a  virtue  out  of  season. 
Mercy  is  good,  a  very  good  dull  virtue ; 
But  kings  mistake  its  timing. 

Dri/den,  Spanish  Friar,  iii.  3. 

A  man's  conviction  should  be  strong,  and  so  well 
timed,  that  worldly  advantages  may  seem  to  have 
no  share  in  it. — Addison. 

2.  Regulate  as  to  time. 

To  the  same  purpose  old  Epopeus  spoke, 
Who  overlook'd  the  oars,  and  timed  the  stroke. 

Addison,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Mariners 
transformed  to  Dolphins. 

8.  Measure  harmonically. 

_He  was  a  thing  of  blood,  whose  every  motion 
Was  timed  with  dying  cries. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  ii.  2. 
Timeful.  adj.     Seasonable  ;  timely  ;  early. 

If  this  arch  politician  finds  in  his  pupils  any  re- 
morse, any  feeling  of  God's  future  judgments,  he 
persuades  them  that  God  hath  so  great  need  of 
men's  souls,  that  he  will  accept  them  at  any  time, 
and  upon  any  condition  ;  interrupting,  by  his  vigi- 
lant endeavours,  all  offer  of  timeful  return  towards 
God.— -Sir  W.  Raleigh,  History  of  the  World. 
Timekeeper,  s.     Watch  or  clock  that  keeps 
good  time. 

This  rate  will  now  be  used  for  finding  the  lonei- 
tude  by  the  time-keeper.— Cook  and  King's  Voyage. 
Timeless,  adj. 

1.  Unseasonable;  done  at  an  improper  time. 

Nor  fits  it  to  prolong  the  heavenly  feast 
Timeless,  indecent,  but  retire  to  rest. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  iii.  429. 

2.  Untimely ;    immature ;    done  before  the 
proper  time. 

By  concealing  it,  heap  on  your  head 
A  pack  of  sorrows,  which  would  press  you  down, 
If  unprevented.  to  your  timeless  grave. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  1. 


Tunelessly,  adv.     Before  the  natural  time  • 
unseasonably. 

O  fairest  flower,  no  sooner  blown  but  blasted 
boft  silken  primrose,  fading  timelessly 

Milton,  Ode  or.  the  Death  of  a  fair  Infant,  1. 
Timely,  adj. 

1.  Seasonable  ;  sufficiently  early. 

The  west  yet  glimmers  with  some  streaks  of  day  • 
Now  spurs  the  lated  traveller  apace 
To  gain  the  timely  inn.    Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  3. 

Happy  were  I  in  my  timely  death, 
Could  all  my  travels  warrant  me  they  live. 

Id.,  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  1. 
Lest  heat  should  hinder  us,  his  timely  care 
Hath  un besought  provided. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  1057. 
1 11  to  my  charge,  the  citadel,  repair, 
And  show  my  duty  by  my  timely  care. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe,  i.  1. 

2.  Keeping  measure,  time,  or  tune. 

And  many  bards,  that  to  the  trembling  chord 
Can  tune  their  timely  voices  cunningly. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Timely,  adv.     Early;  soon. 

The  beds  i'  th'  east  are  soft,  and  thanks  to  you, 
That  call'd  me  timelier  than  my  purpose  hither. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  6. 

Sent  to  forewarn 
Us  timely  of  what  else  might  be  our  loss. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  73. 
Timely  advised,  the  coming  evil  shun ; 
Better  not  do  the  deed,  than  weep  it  done. 

Prior,  Henry  and  Emma,  310. 

Timeous.  adj.     Opportune ;  early  enough. 

Rare. 
Timeously.  adv.    In  a  timeous  manner. 

If  due  care  be  had,  to  follow  timeously  the  advise 
of  an  honest  and  experienced  physician,  a  period 
certainly  may  be  brought  about  to  most  chronical 
distempers.— Cheyne,  On  Health,  p.  174. 

Timepiece,  s.  General  name  for  clocks, 
watches,  and  chronometers  ;  chiefly  applied 
to  a  kind  intermediate  in  size  to  the  clock 
and  watch  suited  to  chimney-pieces,  side- 
tables,  and  the  like. 
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Timla     adj.      [Fr.  timide  ;    Lat.  timid*,.! 

wanting 


Poor  is  the  triumph  o'er  the  timid  hare. 
_.     e  Thornton,  Season*,  Autumn.  401. 

Timidity.  ,.  [Fr.  timidM;  Lat.  timidita,, 
•«n*.l  tearfulness;  timorousness  ;  hu- 
bitual  cowardice. 

Thus  in  the  field  the  royall  host  did  stand. 
Jsone  fainting  under  base  timtdi/M 

« 

' 


,.  Of  spirit  in  the  """on  to  op- 

adequate  resistance;  but  the  weak- 
minded  mdmdual  upon  the  throne  sacrifi,»dihe 
public  interest  sometimes  through  habitual  tStUUg 

* 


- 
Timlst.  s. 

1.  One  who  complies  with  the  times  ;  time- 
server. 

H^iffh^  is  *  "OU1J  adJective  o'  the  present  tonse. 
He  hath  no  more  of  a  conscience  than  fear  and  his 
religion  ,s  not  his  but  the  prince'..  He  reverenmh 


2.  In  Music.    One  who  keeps  accurate  time. 

Timocracy.  s.  [Gr.  rtjioeparia ;  roarof  = 
strength;  rpariu^I  rule,  prevail.]  See 
extract. 

Timocracy  [is]  a  term  made  use  of  by  some  Greek 
writers  especially  Aristotle,  to  swnify  a  peculiar 
form  of  constitution;  but  there  are  two  different 
senses  in  which  it  is  thus  used,  corresponding  to  the 
different  meanings  of  the  word,  nun,  a  price  or 
honour,  from  which  it  is  derived.  According  to'the 
first,  it  represents  a  state  in  which  the  qualification 
for  office  is  a  certain  amount  of  property;  in  the 
latter  it  is  a  kind  of  mean  between  aristocracy  and 
oligarchy,  when  the  ruling  class,  who  are  still  the 
best  and  noblest  citizens,  struggle  for  pre-eminence 
amongst  themselves.— Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary 
of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 


Messieurs  Wales  and  Bailey  made  observations  on 
Drake's  Island  to  ascertain  the  latitude,  longitude, 
and  for  putting  the  time-pieces  or  watches  in  mo- 
tion.—Cook's  Voyage. 

Timepleaser.  s.     One  who  complies  with 
prevailing  opinions  whatever  they  be. 

The  people  cry  you  mocked  them  ;  and,  of  late, 
When  corn  was  given  out  gratis  you  repined  ; 
Soandall'd  the  suppliants  for  the  people,  call'd  them 
Timepleasers,  flatterers,  foes  to  nobleness. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 
Timeserver.  s.     One  who  meanly  complies 
with  present  power. 

That  which  politicks  and  time-servers  do  for 
earthly  advantages,  we  will  dp  for  spiritual.  — 
Bishop  Hall,  Contemplations,  b.  iv. 

Timeservers,  covetous,  illiterate  persecutors,  not 
lovers  of  the  truth.— Milton,  History  of  England, 
b.iii. 

For  ten  years  Constantino  refrained  from  any 
stronger  measures  against  image-worship.  The 
overthrow  of  Artavasdus  no  doubt  threw  that  largo 
party  of  time-servers,  the  worshippers  of  the  will  of 
tlie  emperor,  on  his  side. — Milman,  History  of  Latin 
Christianity,  b.iv.  ch.  vii. 

Timeserving:.  *.  Mean  compliance  with 
present  power. 

If  such  by  trimming  and  timeserving,  which  are 
but  two  words  for  the  same  thing,  abandon  the 
church  of  England  ;  this  will  produce  confusion. — 
South,  Sermons. 

This  great  work  of  Chillingworth  . . .  formed  a 
decisive  vindication  of  religious  dissent,  and  thus 
justified  the  breaking-up  of  the  Anglican  church, 
which  the  same  generation  lived  to  witness.  Its 
fundamental  principle  was  adopted  by  the  most  in- 
fluential writers  of  the  seventeenth  century,— such 
as  Hales,  Owen,  Taylor,  liurnet,  Tillotson,  Locke, 
and  even  the  cautious  and  time-serving  Temple ;  all 
of  whom  insisted  upon  the  authority  of  private 
judgment,  as  forming  a  tribunal  tnmi  which  no  one 
had  the  power  of  appeal. — ISurkle,  History  of  Civili- 
zation in  England,  vol.  i.  ch.  vii. 


Timocratic.   adj.     Relating  to,  constituted 
by,  timocracy. 

With  regard  to  the  distribution  of  political  fran- 
chises and  rights,  the  timocratic  principle  so  far  as 
it  rests  upon  the  doctrine  of  a  proportionate  inte- 
rest in  a  common  object,  cannot  be  admitted  with- 
out large  qualifications.  All  persons,  whatever  their 
amount  of  property,  have  in  fact  an  equal  interest 
in  the  well-being  of  the  State,  provided  that  interest 
be  well  understood.  Nevertheless,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  property  franchise,  and  the  exclusion  of 
all  who  do  not  possess  it,  is  a  virtual  adoption  of 
this  principle.  Suppose  a  body  of  a  thousand  per- 
sons, of  whom  four  hundred  possess  a  certain  amount 
of  property  and  six  hundred  do  not.  According 
to  the  timocratic  principle,  each  of  the  four  hun- 
dred would  have  plural  votes,  and  each  of  the  six 
hundred  would  have  one  vote.  But  the  same  result 
is  even  more  effectually  attained,  if  each  of  the  four 
hundred  has  one  vote,  and  the  others  are  not  en- 
franchised.— Sir  O.  C.  Lewis,  On  the  Influence  of 
Authority  in  Matters  of  Opinion,  ch.  vii. 
Timorous,  adj.  [Lat.  timor  =  fear.]  Fear- 
ful ;  full  of  fear  and  scruple. 

Prepossessed  heads  will  ever  doubt  it,  and  ftrno* 
rous  beliefs  will  never  dare  to  try  it. — Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

The  infant  flames,  whilst  yet  they  were  conceal'd 
In  tim'rous  doubts,  with  pity  I  beheld ; 
With  easy  smiles  dispell'u  the  silent  fear, 
That  durst  not  tell  me  what  I  died  to  hear. 

Prior,  Celia  to  Damon,  5. 

The  pope,  in  his  answer  to  the  prelates  and  clerjjr, 
did  not  maintain  the  same  decorous  majesty.  His 
wrath  was  excited  by  what  he  deemed  the  timorvut 
apoxtacy  of  churchmen  from  the  cause  of  the  church. 
—Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  xi. 
ch.  ix. 

Timorously,  adc.    In  a  timorous  manner ; 
fully  ;  with  much  fear. 

We  would  have  had  you  heard 
The  traitor  speak,  and  timorously  confew 
Tlxi  manner  and  the  purpose  of  his  treasons. 

Shaketptar,  Richard  III.  iii.  5. 

Though  they  had  ideas  enough  to  distinguish  gold 

from  a  stone,  and  metal  from  wood,  yet  they  but 

timorously  ventured  on  such  terms  which  should 

jip-t'-nii  to  siirmfy  their  real  essence*. — Locke. 

Let  dastard  souls  be  timorously  wise: 
But  tell  them.  Pyrrhus  knows  not  how  to  form 
Far-fancy 'U  ilia,  and  danger*  out  of  sight. 

A.  Philips,  Distressed  Mother. 
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Timorousness.  s.    Attribute  suggested  by 
Timorous;  fearfulness. 

Timorousness  and  bashfulness  hinder  then-  pro- 
ceedings— Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  188. 
It  is  the  greatest  timorousness  and  cowardice  in 
the  world.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Holy  Dying,  ch.  iii.  §  9. 
The  clergy,  through  the  timorousness  of  many 
among  them,  were  refused  to  be  heard  by  their 
council. — Sictft. 

Timous.  adj.     Early  ;  timely  ;   not  innate. 

Obsolete. 

By  a  wise  and  timmts  inquisition,  the  peccant  hu- 
mours and  humourists  must  be  discovered,  purged, 
or  cut  off.— Bacon. 
Timously.  adv.     Timeously. 

A  design  hud  taken  sad  effect,  had  not  St.  Paul, 
by  his  apostolical  prohibition,  timously  presented 
it.— Christian  Religion's  Appeal,  p.  85. 
Tin.  s.     [Fr.  etain;  German,  zinne.] 

1 .  Metal  so  called :  (in  Chemistry,  stannum ; 
in  Alchemy,  Jupiter ;   in  the  Arts,  cassius 
(Gr.  ttiffffiYtpnv),  as  in  '  Purple  of  cassius '). 

Quicksilver,  lead,  iron,  and  tin,  have  opacity  or 
blackness.— Peacham,  On  Blazoning. 

The  uses  of  tin  are  very  numerous.  Combined 
with  copper,  in  different  proportions,  it  forms 
bronze  and  a  series  of  other  useful  alloys. . . .  With 
iron,  it  forms  tinplate;  with  lead,  it  constitutes 
pewter,  and  solder  of  various  kinds.  Tin-foil  coated 
with  quicksilver  makes  the  reflecting  surface  of 
glass  mirrors.  Nitrate  of  tin  affords  the  basis  of  the 
scarlet  dye  on  wool,  and  of  many  bright  colours  to 
the  calico-printer  and  the  cotton-dyer.  A  com- 
pound of  tin  with  gold  gives  the  fine  crimson  and 
purple  colours  to  stained  glass,  and  artificial  gems. 
Enamel  is  made  by  fusing  oxide  of  tin  with  the 
materials  of  flint  glass.  This  oxide  is  also  an  ingre- 
dient in  the  white  and  yellow  glazes  of  pottery 
ware.— lire.  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Mines. 

Native  peroxide  of  tin  is  generally  grey,  brown,  or 
black,  and  sometimes  transparent  or  translucent : 
its  specific  gravity  is  seven  :  its  primitive  crystal  is 
an  obtuse  octahedron,  of  which  there  are  very  many 
modifications.  In  some  of  the  valleys  of  Cornwall 
it  is  found  in  nodules  mixed  with  pebbles,  and  is 
called  stream  tin.  A  modification  of  stream  tin,  in 
small  banded  fragments  or  globular  masses,  is  called 
wood  tin.  Protochloride  of  tin  (Sn  Cl)  is  obtained 
by  subjecting  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  tin  filings 
and  two  of  corrosive  sublimate  to  distillation.  When 
tin  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution 
evaporated,  and  the  dry  residue  carefully  heated  to 
incipient  redness  in  a  small  tube  retort,  so  as  to  ex- 
clude air,  the  protochloride  of  tin  remains  nearly 
pure.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  grey  solid,  fusible  and 
volatile  at  a  high  heat  (butter  of  tin).  When  its 
solution  in  a  small  quantity  of  water  is  evaporated, 
it  yields  prismatic  crystals,  which  include  three 
atoms  of  water.  The  protochloride  of  tin,  or  salt  of 
tin  of  commerce,  is  made  by  putting  one  part  of 
granulated  tin  into  a  basin  upon  a  sand-bath,  and 
pouring  upon  it  one  part  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  after 
some  hours  three  parts  more  of  the  acid  are  added, 
and  the  mixture  stirred  and  digested  till  a  saturated 
solution  is  obtained. — Franklnnd,  in  Brande  and 
Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
As  the  ./?/•*<  element  in  a  compound. 

We  do  not  know,  and  there  are  no  sure  means  of 
ascertaining,  when  it  was  that  the  British  islands 
were  first  inhabited  by  mankind.  The  name  'of  the 
first  civilised  man,  who  is  recorded  to  have  had  any 
dealing!)  hern,  is  Midiacritus.  He  was,  most  proba- 
bly, a  Phoenician  sea-captain  or  merchant,  who 
came  to  the  south-western  end  of  Britain,  to  the 
part  now  called  Cornwall,  and  took  thence  in  his 
ship  back  to  his  home  in  Tyre  or  Sidon  a  cargo  of 
the  tin,  with  which  the  Cornish  territory  still 
abounds.  His  countrymen,  the  Phoenicians,  and 
their  kinsmen  and  colonists,  the  Carthaginians, 
continued  for  many  centuries  to  carry  on  the  Bri- 
tish tin-trade  which  Midiacritus  had  commenced. — 
Sir  E.  Creasy,  History  of  England,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Money.    Slang. 

'Do  you  see  Mother  Carey's  stall?'  said  Mick, 
pointing  in  that  direction.  '  When  there's  a  tick  at 
Madame  Carey's  there's  no  tin  for  Chaffing  Jack. 
That's  what  I  call  watching  events.'— 'Oh  I  as  for 
the  tin,'  said  Caroline, '  in  these  half-time  days  that's 
quite  out  of  fashion.  But  they  do  say  it's  the  last 
night  at  the  Temple,  for  Chaffing  Jack  means  to 
shut  up,  it  does  not  pay  any  longer ;  and  we  want  a 
lark.  I'll  stand  treat;  I'll  put  my  ear-rings  up  the 
spout^they  must  go  at  last,  and  I  would  sooner  at 
any  time  go  to  my  uncle's  for  frolic  than  woe.'— B. 
Disraeli,  Sibyl. 

Tin.  v.  a.     Cover  with  tin. 

To  keen  the  earth  from  getting  into  the  vessel,  he 
employed  a  plate  of  iron  tinned  over  and  perforated 
— Boyle. 

The  cover  may  be  tinned  over  only  by  nailing  of 
single  tin  plates  over  it.—  Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

New  tinning  a  saucepan  is  chargeable.— Swift. 

Tincai.   s.    [Persian.]    Native  borax,  more 
or  less  impure. 
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The  tincal  of  the  Persians  seems  to  be  the  chry- 
socolla  of  the  ancients,  and  what  our  borax  is  made 
of.—  Woodward. 

Borax  is  a  native  saline  compound  of  boracic  acm 
and  soda,  found  abundantly  in  Thibet  and  in  South 
America.  The  crude  product  from  the  former  lo- 
cality was  imported  into  Europe  under  the  name  of 
tincal,  and  was  purified  from  some  adhering  fatty 
matter  by  a  process  kept  a  long  time  secret  by  the 
Venetians  and  the  Dutch,  and  which  consisted 
chiefly  in  boiling  the  substance  in  water  with  a  little 
quicklime.—  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Mines. 

Tinchel.    s.      [A.S.  tynan  =  enclose.]      bee 
extract. 

An  ancient  hunting-match  (the  nature  of  the  car- 
nage excepted)  was  almost  equal  to  a  modern  battle, 
when  the  strife  took  place  on  the  surface  of  a  varied 
and  unequal  country.  A  whole  district  poured 
forth  its  inhabitants,  who  formed  a  ring  of  great 
extent,  called  technically  a  tinchel,  and,  advancing 
and  narrowing  their  circle  by  degrees,  drove  before 
them  the  alarmed  animals  of  every  kind.— Sir  W. 
Scott,  Castle  Dangerous. 

Tinct.  v.  a.   [Lat.  tinctus,  pass.  part,  of  tingo 
=  tinge,  stain,  die.]     Rare. 

1.  Stain;  colour;  spot;  die. 

Some  bodies  have  a  more  departable  nature  than 
others  in  colouration ;  for  a  small  quantity  of  saffron 
will  tinct  more  than  a  very  great  quantity  of  wine. 
— Bacon. 

I  distilled  some  of  the  tincted  liquor,  and  all  that 
came  over  was  as  limpid  as  rock  water.— Boyle. 

Those  who  have  preserved  an  innocence,  would 
not  suffer  the  whiter  parts  of  their  soul  to  be  dis- 
coloured or  tincted  by  the  reflection  of  one  sin.— 
Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

2.  Imbue  with  a  taste.     Hare. 

We  have  artificial  wells  made  in  imitation  of  the 
natural,  as  tincted  upon  vitriol,  sulphur,  and  steel. 
— Bacon. 
Tinct.  part.     Coloured ;  stained.     Rare. 

The  blue  in  black,  the  green  in  gray,  is  tinct. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar,  November. 
Tinct.  s.     Colour ;  stain  ;  spot.    Rare. 

That  great  med'cine  hath 
With  his  tinct  gilded  thee. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  5. 

The  first  scent  of  a  vessel  lasts,  and  the  tinct  the 
wool  first  appears  of.—B.  Jonson. 
Tinctorial,  adj.     Giving  a  tinge  or  tinct. 

One  of  the  most  curious  and  valuable  facts  ascer- 
tained [concerning]  tinctorial  matter  is  that  of 
madder.— Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Mines. 

Tincture,  s.  [Lat.  tincturaJ] 
1.  Colour  or  taste  superadded  by  something. 

The  sight  must  be  sweetly  deceived  in  an  insen- 
sible passage  from  bright  colours  to  dimmer,  which 
Italian  artisans  call  the  middle  tinctures.— Sir  H. 
Wotton,  Elements  of  Architecture. 

Hence  the  morning  planet  gilds  her  horn ;    • 
By  tincture  or  reflection  they  augment 
Their  small  peculiar. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  1075. 

'Tis  the  fate  of  princes,  that  no  knowledge 
Come,  pure  to  them,  but,  passing  through  the  eyes 
And  ears  of  other  men,  it  takes  a  tincture 
From  every  channel.      Sir  J.  Denham,  The  Sophy. 

That  beloved  thing  engrosses  him,  and,  like  a 
coloured  glass  before  his  eyes,  casts  its  own  colour 
and  tincture  upon  all  the  images  of  things.— South, 
Sermons. 

To  begin  the  practice  of  an  art  with  a  light  tinc- 
ture of  the  rules,  is  to  expose  ourselves  to  the  scorn 
of  those  who  are  judges. — Dryden. 

Malignant  tempers,  whatever  kind  of  life  they  are 
engaged  in,  will  discover  their  natural  tincture  of 
mind.— A  ddison. 

Sire  of  her  joy  and  source  of  her  delight ! 
0 1  wing'd  with  pleasure,  take  thy  happy  flight, 
And  give  each  future  morn  a  tincture  of  thy  white. 
Prior,  Henry  and  Emma,  678. 

All  manners  take  a  tincture  from  our  own, 
Or  come  discolour'd  through  our  passions  shown. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  i.  33. 

Have  a  care  lest  some  darling  science  so  far  prevail 
over  your  mind,  as  to  give  a  sovereign  tincture  to 
all  your  other  studies,  and  discolour  all  your  ideas. 
— Watts. 

Scarcely  one  of  the  barbarians,  so  long  as  they 
continued  unconfused  with  the  native  inhabitants, 
acquired  the  slightest  tincture  of  letters;  and  the 
praise  of  equal  ignorance  was  soon  aspired  to  and 
attained  by  the  entire  mass  of  the  Roman  laity. — 
Hallam,  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  pt.  i.  ch.  ix. 

The  old  inscriptions,  even  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries,  are  full  of  solecisms  and  corrupt  ortho- 
graphy. In  legal  instruments  under  the  Lombard 
kings,  the  Latin  inflections  are  indeed  used,  but 
with  so  little  regard  to  propriety  that  it  is  obvious 
the  writers  had  not  the  slightest  tincture  of  gram- 
matical knowledge. — Ibid. 

Nothing  in  the  early  existence  of  Britain  indi- 
cated the  greatness  which  she  was  destined  to  attain. 
Her  inhabitants,  when  first  they  became  known  to 
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the  Tyrian  mariners,  were  little  superior  to  the 
natives  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  She  was  subju- 
gated by  the  Roman  arms ;  'but  she  received  only  a 
faint  tincture  of  Roman  arts  and  letters.  Of  tlie 
western  provinces  which  obeyed  the  Caesars  she  was 
the  last  that  was  conquered,  and  the  first  that  was 
flung  a.wa,y.—Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  i. 

2.  In  Pharmacy.     Alcoholic  solution  of  any 
medicinal  principle. 

In  tinctures  drawn  from  vegetables,  the  super- 
fluous spirit  of  wine  distilled  off  leaves  the  extract 
of  the  vegetable.— Boyle. 

The  term  tincture  is  also  applied  to  alcoholic 
solutions  of  resins,  of  which  tincture  of  myrrh  is  an 
instance.  Tinctures,  from  the  quantity  of  alcohol 
which  they  contain,  are  necessarily  exhibited  in 
small  doses :  the  most  important  are  those  which 
contain  highly  active  ingredients,  such  as  opium, 
&c. — Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Lite- 
rature, and  Art. 

3.  In  Heraldry.     See  extract. 

In  Heraldry,  tinctures  are  of  three  kinds:  metals, 
colours,  and  furs.  The  former  are  or,  argent;  the 
second  gules,  azure,  sable,  vert,  purpure,  sanguine, 
and  tenny.  The  chief  furs  are  ermine  and  vair; 
but  there  are  several  varieties  of  both,  distinguished 
by  different  names.  Each  metal  and  colour,  in 
blazonry  (except  the  two  last  and  least  honourable, 
sanguine  and  tenny),  is  represented  by  a  distinct 
precious  stone  and  heavenly  body;  and  when  the 
arms  of  sovereign  princes  or  high  dignities  are 
described  by  old  heralds,  the  tinctures  are  fre- 
quently denoted  by  the  names  of  these  jewels  or 
celestial  bodies. — Brande  and.  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Tincture,  r.  a. 

1 .  Imbue  or  impregnate  with  some  colour  or 
taste. 

The  bright  sun  compacts  the  precious  stone, 
Imparting  radiant  lustre  like  his  own: 
He  tinctures  rubies  with  their  rosy  hue, 
And  on  the  sapphire  spreads  a  heavenly  blue. 

Sir  B.  Blackmore. 

A  little  black  paint  will  tincture  arid  spoil  twenty 
gay  colours.—  Watts. 

2.  Imbue  the  mind. 

Early  were  our  minds  tinctured  with  a  distin- 
guishing sense  of  good  and  evil;  early  were  the 
seeds  of  a  divine  love,  and  holy  fear  of  offending, 
sown  in  our  hearts. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

Quinctilian  .  . .  possessed  much  good  sense,  but 
this  was  tinctured  with  pedantry. —  Archbishop 
Whately,  Elements  of  Rhetoric,  §2,  introd. 

Tind.  v.  a.  [German,  ziinden.~\  Kindle ; 
set  on  fire. 

As  one  candle  tindetli  a  thousand. — Bishop  San- 
derson, Sermons,  i.  56. 

Tinder,  s.  [German,  zunder,  zeindel.~]  Any- 
thing eminently  inflammable  placed  to 
catch  fire. 

Strike  on  the  tinder,  ho ! 

Give  me  a  taper.  Shakespear,  Othello,  i.  1. 

To  these  shameless  pastimes  were  their  youth 
admitted,  thereby  adding,  as  it  were,  fire  to  tinder. 
— Hakewill,  Apology. 

Where  sparks  and  fire  do  meet  with  tinder, 
Those  sparks  more  fire  will  still  engender. 

Sir  J.  Suckling, 

Whoever  our  trading  with  England  would  hinder, 
To  inflame  both  the  nations  do  plainly  conspire; 
Because  Irish  linen  will  soon  turn  to  tinder, 
And  wool  it  is  greasy,  and  quickly  takes  fire. 

Swift. 

Tinderbox.  s.    Box  for  holding  tinder. 
Gentle  Achates,  reach  the  tinderbox. 

Marlowe,  Dido,  Queen  of  Carthage. 
The  line  translates — 

'  Ac  prim  urn  silici  scintillam  excudit  Achates.' 
This  is  not  the  only  instance  of  bathos 
which  this  play,  notwithstanding  the  genius 
and  scholarship  of  the  writer,  supplies. 

That  worthy  patriot,  once  the  bellows 
And  tinderbox  of  all  his  fellows. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  iii.  2, 1535. 
He  might  even  as  well  have  employed  his  time  in 
catching  moles,  making  lanterns  and  tinderboxes.— 
Bishop  Atterbury. 

Tinderlike.  adj.     Inflammable  as  tinder. 

I  am  known  to  be  a  humorous  patrician ;  hasty 
arid  tinderlike  upon  too  trivial  motion.— Shakespear, 
Coriolanus,  ii.  1. 

Tine.  s.     [Icelandic,  tindr.~\ 

1.  Tooth  of  a  harrow;  spike  of  a  fork. 

In  the  southern  parts  of  England  they  destroy 
moles  by  traps  that  fall  on  them,  and  strike  sharp 
tines  or  teeth  through  them.— Mortimer,  Hus- 
bandry. 

•2.  Trouble;  distress. 

The  tragical  effect, 

Vouchsafe,  O  thou  the  mournful'st  muse  of  nine, 
lliat  wont  st  the  tragick  stage  for  to  direct, 
In  funeral  complaints  and  wailful  tine.        Spenser. 
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Tine.  v.  a.  [fmrf.]  Kindle  ;  light ;  set  on  fire,  i 

Strifeful  Atin  in  their  stubborn  mind 
Coals  of  contention  and  hot  vengeance  tined. 

Spenser. 

,     ...  The  clouds 

Justling  or  push'd  with  winds,  rude  in  their  shock, 
Tine  the  slant  lightning ;  whose  thwart  flame  driven 

down, 
Kindles  the  gummy  bark  of  flr. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  1073 
The  priest  with  holy  hands  was  seen  to  tine 
The  cloven  wood,  and  pour  the  ruddy  wine. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  First  Book 

of  the  Iliad,  635. 
Tine.  v.  a.    [teen.']    Rage ;  smart.   Obsolete. 

Ne  was  there  salve,  ne  was  there  medicine, 
That  mote  recure  their  wounds;  so  inly  they  did 
#««•  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Eden,  though  but  small, 
Yet  often  stainde  with  blood  of  many  a  band 
Of  Scots  and  English  both,  that  tyned  on  his  strand 

Ibid.  iv.  11,  36. 

Tmeman.  *.     [A.S.  tynan  =  enclose.]      In 
Law.     See  extract. 

Tineman,  or  Tienman,  [was]  of  old  a  petty  office*1 
in  the  forest,  who  had  the  nocturnal  care  of  vert  an 
venison,  and  other  servile  employments.— Cowell. 
Ting.   s.     Sharp  sound :  (as,  '  the  tinq  of 

bell'). 

Tinge,  v.  a.  [Lat.  tingo.']  Impregnate  o 
imbue  with  a  colour  or  taste. 

Sir  Roger  is  something  of  an  humourist ;  and  h 
virtues  as  well  as  imperfections  are  tinged  by  a  cei 
tain  extravagance,  which  makes  them  particular] 
his. — Addison,  Spectator. 

A  red  powder  mixed  with  a  little  blue,  or  a  blu 
with  a  little  red,  doth  not  presently  lose  its  colour 
but  a  white  powder  mixed  with  any  colour  is  pre 
sently  tinged  with  that  colour,  and  is  equally  capa 
ble  of  being  tinged  with  any  colour  whatever.— Si 
I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 

If  the  eye  be  tinged  with  any  colour,  as  in  th 
jaundice,  so  as  to  tinge  pictures  in  the  bottom  of  th 
eye  with  that  colour,  all  objects  appear  tinged  wit 
the  same  colour. — Ibid. 

She  lays  some  useful  bile  aside, 
To  tinge  the  chyle's  insipid  tide; 
Else  we  should  want  both  gibe  and  satire, 
And  all  be  burst  with  pure  good-nature. 

Prior,  Alma,  i.  441 

The  infusions  of  rhubarb  and  saffron  tinge  th 
urine  with  a  high  yellow.— Arbuthnot,  On  the  Na 
ture  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

Tingent.  adj.  [Lat.  tingens,  -entis,  pres 
part,  of  tingo  =  dip,  tinge,  dye,  stain." 
Having  the  power  to  tinge.  Rare. 

This  wood,  by  the  tincture  it  afforded,  appeara 
to  have  its  coloured  part  genuine ;  but  as  for  th 
white  part,  it  appears  much  less  enriched  with  th 
tingent  property. — Boyle. 
Tinglass.  .v.     Bismuth. 
Tingle,  v.  a.     Cause  to  tingle  (as  a  sound). 

Go,  boy,  and  your  good  mistress  tell, 

(She  knows  that  my  purpose  is  cruel) 
I'd  thank  her  to  tingle  her  bell 
As  soon  as  she's  heated  my  gruel. 

J.  and  H.  Smith,  Rejected  Addresses 

Macbeth  Travestie. 
Tingle,  v.  n. 
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hole, 

p.  37: 

Tinkle. 


by  E.  Hickeringill, 


1.  Make  a  sharp  quick  noise  ;  clink 

xvr-1Sif«eble,hand  a  Javelin  threw, 
Which  flutt  ring,  seem'd  to  loiter  as  it  flew  • 
Just  and  but  barely,  to  the  mark  it  held     ' 
And  faintly  tinkled  on  the  brazen  shield 


2.  Hear  a 

A-Sfj^BS 

And  his  ears  tinkled,  and  the  colour  fled 
_,  Dryden,  Theodore  and  Honoria,  92. 

Tinkle,  v.  a.     Cause  to  tinkle. 


—  May,  Remains,  p.  207. 
Tinkle,  s.     Clink  ;  quick  noise. 

The  tinkle  of  the  words  is  all  that  strikes  the  ears 
transient  and  slightly 


and  soothes   them  with 


1.  Feel  a  sound,  or  the  continuance  of  a 
sound,  in  the  ears. 

The  ears  of  every  one  that  heareth  it  shall  tingle.— 
1  Samuel,  iii.  11. 

2.  Feel  a  sharp  quick  pain  with  a  sensation 
of  motion. 

The  pale  boy  senator  yet  tingling  stands, 
And  holds  his  breeches  close  with  both  his  hands. 
Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  147. 

3.  Feel  either  pain  or  pleasure  with  a  sensa- 
tion of  motion. 

They  suck  pollution  through  their  tingling  veins. 

Tic/cell. 

Tingling,  verbal  abs.  Kind  of  pain  or  plea- 
sure with  a  sensation  of  motion  ;  noise  in 
the  ears. 

A  kind  of  sleeping  in  the  blood,  a  whoreson 
tingling.— Sliakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  i.  2> 

Tinker,  s.  [?  tin  +  caird,  Scotch  for  tinker.'] 
Mender  of  old  brazen  or  tin  utensils. 

Am  not  I  old  Sly's  son,  by  education  a  card- 
maker,  and  now  by  present  profession  a  tinker'/— 
Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  induction,  sc.  2. 

My  copper  medals  by  the  pound 
May  be  with  learned  justice  weigh'd: 
To  turn  the  balance,  Otho's  head 
May  be  thrown  in  :  and,  for  the  metal, 
The  coin  may  mend  a  tinker's  kettle. 

Prior,  A  Ima,  iii.  573. 

Tinkerly.  adj.  After  the  manner  of  a  tinker. 
They  suffer  no  tinkerly  pleadings  of  mending  one 
VOL.  II. 


. 

Tinkling-,  part.  adj.     Making  a  sharp  quick 
noise. 

Railing  and  tinkling  rhimers,  whose  writings  the 
vulgar  more  greedily  read.-£.  Jonson,  Discoveries? 
,_  The  sprightly  horse 

Moves  to  the  musick  of  his  tinkling  bells. 

mi,  Dodsley. 

1  he  wandering  streams  that  shine  between  the 

The  grots  that  echo  to  the  tinkling  rills. 
_,    ,  Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelard. 

Tinkling,  s.    Quick  noise. 

The  daughters  of  Zion  are  haughty,  and  walk 
with  stretched  out  necks,  making  a  tinkling  with 
their  feet.—  Isaiah,  iii.  16. 
Now  fades  the  glimmering  landscape  on  the  sight 

And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds  ; 
have  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  drony  flight, 
And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant  folds. 

Gray,  Elegy  written  in  a  Country 
,  Churchyard. 

Tinman,  s.    Manufacturer  of  tin,  or  iron 
tinned  over. 

Didst  thou  never  pop 

Thy  head  into  a  tinman's  shop  P      Prior,  A  Simile. 
Tinmine.  s.     Bed,  or  vein,  containing  tin  ; 
the  smaller  ones  called  tinfloors,  and  stock- 
works. 

The  tin-minesot  the  Malav  Peninsula  ...  are  most 
productive  in  the  island  of  J  unk  Ceylon,  where  they 
yield  sometimes  eight  hundred  tons  per  annum.— 
Ure.  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 
'None  of  thy  buffoonery,  sir,'  said  Tressilian 
sternly.  '  If  thou  hast  trifled  with  us  ...  thou  shalt 
find  thy  grave  at  the  bottom  of  a  tinmine.'—Sir  W. 
Scott,  Kenilworth,  ch.  xii. 

Tinner,  s.   One  who  works  in  the  tin  mines. 
The  Cornish  men,  many  of  them  could  for  a  need 
live  under  ground,  that  were  tinners.—  Bacon,  His~ 
tory  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 
Tinnient.  adj.     [Lat.  tinniens,  -entis,  pres. 
part,  of  titmio.']     Emitting  a  clear  sound. 

It  will  make  every  religious  string,  so  to  say,  more 
intense  and  tinnient.—  Essay  on  the  Action  for  the 
Pulpit,  p.  86:  1753. 


TINY 

-.  Anything  shining  with  false  lustre;  any- 
thing showy  and  of  little  value. 

For  favours  cheap  and  common  who  would  rtrire  » 
£>t  scattered  here  and  there  1  some  behold 
W  ho  can  discern  the  tinsel  from  the  gold. 

No  glitterinp  tinsel  of  May  fair  **** 

Could  with  this  rod  of  Sid  compare.  Swift 

The  story  is  ...  too  high  and  august  for  b.-i,  g 
22M&S  £"*e',,8nd  *  V«&3  -ft»r" 
fir£*  ••"•••••  Euayt,  Writing*  of 

Used  adjectically.    Specious  ;  showy  :  plau- 
sible.; superficial. 

Tinsel  affections  make  a  glorious  glistering. 

TV*.  /      .£eau'»o*t  and  Fletcher,  Lofal  Subject. 

Tinsel  enthusiasms  are  in  the  worl^-Spencer 
Vanity  of  Vulgar  Prophecies,  p.  16.  '  ' 

X«  tinsel  insects,  whom  a  court  maintains, 
Inat  counts  your  beauties  only  by  your  stains, 
Spin  all  your  cobwebs  o'er  the  eyes  of  day 
ihe  muse's  wing  shall  brush  you  all  away 


Tinning,  verbal  abs.     Coating  of  iron  with 


tin. 


The  tinning  follows  these  preparatory  steps.  A 
range  of  rectangular  cast-iron  pots  is  set  over  a  fire- 
flue  in  an  apartment  called  the  stow,  the  workmen 
stationing  themselves  opposite  to  the  narrow  ends. 
The  first  rectangle  in  the  range  is  the  tin-pot ;  the 

second  is  the  wash-pot,  with  a  partition  in  it;  the  Tintinnabular  adi 
third  is  the  grease-pot ;  the  fourth  is  the  pan,  grated 
at  the  bottom ;  the  fifth  is  the  list-pot,  and  is  greatly 
narrower  than  any  of  the  rest :  they  are  all  of  the 
same  length. —  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufac- 
tures, and  Mines. 


D  *  ~  f°R*'  E&toffv*  to  the  Satires,  dialogue  ii 
But  after  afl,  sir.  where  is  the  injury  ?  TooSJure 

me,  that  my  logic  is  puerile  and  tinsel,  that  it  car- 
's not  the  least  weight  or  conviction,  that  my  pre- 

mises are  false  and  my  conclusions  absurd.  If  this 
a  just  description  of  me,  how  is  it  possible  for 

such  a  writer  to  disturb  your  peace  of  mind,  or  to 

injure  a  character  so  well  established  as  youra.— 

Letters  ofJunius,  letter  xviii. 

Tinsel.  ».  a.  Decorate  with  cheap  orna- 
ments ;  adorn  with  lustre  that  has  no 
value. 

She,  tinselVd  o'er  in  robes  of  varying  hue*. 
With  self-applause  her  wild  creation  views, 
sees  momentary  monsters  rise  and  fall 
And  with  her  own  fool's  colours  gilds  them  all. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  i.  81. 
Tint.,?.     [Fr.femfe.1     Dye;  colour. 

Whether  thy  hand  strike  out  some  free  design, 
*V  here  life  awakes,  and  dawns  at  ev'ry  line  ; 
Or  blend  in  beauteous  tint  the  colour'd  man, 
And  from  the  canvas  call  the  rairoick  face. 

_.        ...  ,     Pope,  Epistle  to  Mr.  Jervas,  3. 

Though  it  be  allowed  that  elaborate  harmony  of 
colouring,  a  brilliancy  of  tints,  a  soft  and  gradual 
transition  from  one  to  another,  present  to  the  eye 
what  an  harmonious  concert  of  music  does  to  the 
ear,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  painting  is  not 
merely  a  gratification  of  sight.—  Sir  J.  Reynolds. 

Tint.  v.  a.  Tinge  ;  colour  :  (added  by  Todd, 
with  the  notice  that  the  word  is  modern). 
No  more  young  hope  tints  with  her  light  and 

bloom 
The  darkening  scene.  Seward,  Sonnets,  p.  5. 

Tintamar.  s.  [Fr.  tintamarre.]  Confused 
noise  ;  hideous  outcry. 

The  croud,  noise,  and  tintamar  of  the  great  world. 
—Bishop  Oauden,  Life  of  Hooker,  p.  13  :  1661. 

Squalling  hautboys,  false-stopped  violoncellos, 
buzzing  bassoons,  ...  all  ill-tuned.  The  tintamarre 
which  this  kind  of  squeaking  and  scraping  and 
grumbling  produces,  I  will  not  pain  my  reader  by 
bringing  stronger  to  his  recollection.  —  Mason, 
Essays  on  Church  Musick,  p.  2  18. 

Tinted,  part.  adj.  Having  a  tint  ;  tinged  : 
slightly  stained  or  dyed. 

The  only  young-looking  man  was  old  Colonel 
Carlisle,  who,  with  his  skilfully  enamelled  cheek, 
flowing  auburn  locks,  shining  teeth,  and  tinted 
whiskers,  might  have  been  mistaken  for  gay  twenty- 
seven,  instead  of  gray  seventy-two  ;  but  the  Colonel 
had  the  gout,  to  say  nothing  of  any  other  objections. 
—  Ji.  Disraeli,  The  Young  Duke. 


Tinny,  adj.     Abounding  with  tin.  Rare. 

Those  arms  of  sea  that  thrust  into  the  tinny 
strand.  Drayton. 

Tinplate.  s.     Plate  of  iron  coated  with  tin  ; 
white  iron. 

The  only  alloy  of  iron  interesting  to  the  arts,  is 
that  with  tin,  in  the  formation  of  tinplate,  or  white 
iron.  The  sheet  iron  intended  for  this  manufacture 
is  refined  with  charcoal  instead  of  coke,  subse- 
quently rolled  to  various  degrees  of  thinness,  and 
cut  into  rectangles  of  different  sizes,  by  means  of  a 
shearing-machine  driven  by  a  water-wheel,  which 
will  turn  out  a  hundred  boxes  a  day,  or  four  times 
the  number  cut  by  hand  labour.—  Ure,  Dictionary  of 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Tinsel.  *•     [Fr.  etincelle.] 
Kind  of  shining  cloth. 

It's  but  a  night-gown  in  respecjt  of  yours ;  cloth  of 
gold  ami  cuts,  underborne  with  a  bluish  tinsel.—  '• 
S/M/cespear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iii.  -1. 


[Lat.  tintinnabulum  = 

bell.]  Connected  with,  relating  to,  a  bell. 
In  the  Rejected  Addresses,  the  Ghost  of 
Dr.  Johnson  is  made  to  call  bells  and 
knockers  '  frappant  and  tintinnabular  ap- 
pendages.' The  Edinburgh  Review  re- 
marks that  this  imitation  is  less  happy 
than  others.  It  may  be  added  that  both 
tintinnabular  and  tintinnabular y  are  words 
which  Johnson  has  not  entered  in  his 
Dictionary. 

Tintlnnabulary.  adj.     Tintinnabular. 

Another  Ganymede  (a  sort  of  foot  boy-major),  who 
opened  the  door,  and  who  was  still  settling  himself 
into  his  coat,  which  he  had  slipped  on  at  my  tintin- 
nabulary  summons,  ushered  me  with  a  mouth  full 
of  bread  and  cheese  into  this  said  back  room.— Lord 
Lytton,  Pelham,  ch.  xxv. 

Tiny.  adj.  [  P  ]  Little ;  small ;  puny :  (noted 
by  Johnson  as  a  burlesque  word). 

Any  pretty  little  tiny  kickshaws.— Shakespear. 
Henry  IV.  Part  II.  T.  1. 
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When  I  was  a  little  tiny  boy, 
A  foolish  tai 


But  ah  !  1  fear  thy  little  fancy  roves, 
On  little  females  and  on  little  loves  ; 
Thy  pigmy  children,  and  thy  tiny  spouse, 
The  baby  playthings  that  adorn  thy  house. 

Gay,  Lamentation  of  GlumdalcMch. 

Tip.  *. 

1.  Top;  end;  point;  extremity. 

Thp  tip  no  jewel  needs  to  wear, 
The  tip  is  jewel  of  the  ear.  Sir  P.  Kidney, 

They  touch  the  beard  with  the  tip  of  their  tongue, 
and  wet  it.  —  Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental 
History. 

Where  the  rainbow  in  the  horizon 
Doth  pitch  her  tips. 

W.  Browne,  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  t.  song  11. 

Thrice  upon  thy  finger's  tip, 
Thrice  upon  thy  rubied  lip.        Milton,  Comus,  914. 

A  rich  fur  composed  of  tips  of  sables.—  Bishop 
Wren.  Monarchy  Asserted,  p.  42. 

All  the  pleasure  dwells  upon  the  tip  of  his  tongue. 
—South,  Sermons. 

She  has  fifty  private  amours,  which  nobody  yet 
knows  any  thin*  of  but  herself,  and  thirty  clan- 
destine marriages  that  have  not  been  touched  by 
th«  fin  of  the  tongue.—  Addison. 

I  no  longer  look  upon  lord  Plausible  as  ridiculous, 
for  admiring  a  lady's  fine  tip  of  au  ear  and  pretty 
elbow.—  Pop*. 

2.  One  part  of  the  play  at  ninepins. 

Down  goes  his  belief  of  your  homilies  and  articles, 
thirty-niiiR  at  a  tip—  Dryden,  Duchess  of  York's 
Papistry  Defended. 

8.  Small  present  in  money  ;  pouch. 

4.  Hint  (conveyed  with  a  wink)  ;  hint,  or 
something  more,  in  general  :  (common  as 
applied  to  secret  information  on  turf 
matters,  as,  'A  tip  for  the  Derby,'  i.e.  a 
hint  as  to  the  horse  likely  to  win). 

Tip.  v.  a. 

1.  Top  ;  end  ;  cover  on  the  end. 

We'll  tip  thy  homs  with  gold. 

Shaketpear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  v.  4. 
They  did  not  go  to  tip  the  tongue  with  a  little 
language  on\y.—Howell,  Instructions  for  Foreign 
Travel,  p.  206. 

In  his  hand  a  reed 
Stood  waving  tipp'd  with  fire. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  579. 
With  truncheon  tipp'd  with  iron  head, 
The  warrior  to  the  lists  he  led. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  2,  151. 
How  would  the  old  king  smile 
To  see  you  weigh  the  paws,  when  tipp'd  with  gold, 
And  throw  the  shaggy  spoils  about  your  shoulders  ? 
Addison,  Cato. 

Behold  the  place,  where  if  a  poet 
Sinned  in  description,  he  might  show  it  ; 
Tell  how  the  moon-beam  trembling  falls, 
And  tips  with  silver  all  the  walls. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  sat.  vi. 

2.  Strike  lightly  ;  tap. 

A  third  rogue  tips  uie  by  the  elbow.—  Swift. 

3.  Make  a  present  in  money. 

When  I  saw  the  keeper  frown, 
Tipping  him  with  half  a  crown, 
Now,  said  I,  we  are  alone. 

Name  your  heroes  one  by  one.  Swift. 

Tip  the  wink.  Convey  a  hint,  or  caution, 
by  winking,  or  some  similar  sign. 

The  pert  jackanapes  tipped  me  the  wink,  and  put 
out  his  tongue  at  hw  grandfather.  —  Tatler. 

As  for  the  fellow  who  has  got  your  money,  I  don't 
half  like  him.  Did  not  you  observe  me  tip  you  the 
wink  to  leave  off  in  time  ?  —  Smollett,  Roderick 
Random,  ch.xiv. 

Tipcat.  *.     Children's  game  so  called. 

Tipcat  was  a  double  cone  of  wood,  about  six  inches 
and  a  half  long,  and  one  inch  in  diameter.  One 
method  wag  to  drive  it  over  a  ring  made  on  the 
ground;  the  other  in  playing  it  with  a  number  of 
holes,  at  each  of  which  stood  a  player,  and  driving 
it  from  one  hole  to  another.—  Fosbroke,  Encyclo- 
paedia. of  A  rcheeology. 

Tippet.  *.  [A.S.  tappet.]  Article  of  dress 
worn  about  the  neck. 

His  turban  was  white,  with  a  small  red  cross  on 
the  top:  he  had  also  a  tippet  of  flue  linen.  —  Bacon. 

The  frivolous  usages,  to  which  so  many  frivolous 
objections  wi.-re  raised,  such  as  the  tippet  and  snr- 
plice,  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  the  ring  in 
matrimony,  the  posture  of  kneeling  at  the  com- 
munion, might  have  been  left  to  private  discretion, 
not  possibly  without  some  inconvenience,  but  with 
less,  as  I  conceive,  than  resulted  from  rendering 
their  observance  indispensable.  —  Hallam,  Constitu- 
tional History  of  England,  ch.iv. 

Tyburn  tippet.      Halter  round    the  neck  : 
(an  old  term  used  in  the  following  well 
known  passage  from  Bishop  Latiraer). 
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TIPT 

If  a  judge  should  ask  me  the  way  to  hell,  I  would 
show  him  this  way.  First,  let  him  be  a  covetous 
man ;  let  his  heart  be  poisoned  with  covetousness. 
Then  let  him  go  a  little  further  and  take  bribes ; 
and,  lastly,  pervert  judgment.  Lo,  here  is  the  mo- 
ther, and'the  daughter,  and  the  daughter's  daughter. 
Avarice  is  the  mother :  she  brings  forth  bribe-taking, 
and  bribe-taking  perverting  of  judgment,  rhere 
lacks  a  fourth  thing  tu  make  up  the  iness,  which,  so 
help  me  God,  if  I  were  judge,  should  be  '  hangum 
tuum,' a  Tyburn  tippet  to  take  with  him  ;  an  it  were 
thejudge  of  the  King's  Bench,  my  Lord  Chief  Judge 
of  England,  yea,  an  it  were  my  Lord  Chancellor 
himself,  to  f  yburn  with  him.— As  quoted  by  Mac- 
aulay,  Critical  and  Historical  Essays,  Lord  Bacon. 
Tipple,  v.  n.  Drink  often  and  luxuriously  ; 
waste  life  over  the  cup. 
When  thirsty  grief  in  wine  we  steep, 

When  healths  and  draughts  go  free, 
Fishes  that  tipple  in  the  deep 

Know  no  such  liberty. 

Lovelace,  To  Alfliea,  from  prison. 

Tipple,  v.  a.     Drink  in  luxury  or  excess. 

While  his  canting  drone-pipe  scann'd 
The  mystick  figures  of  her  hand, 
He  tipples  pahuestry.  and  dines 
On  all  her  fortune-telling  lines.  Cleaveland. 

To  a  short  meal  he  makes  a  tedious  grace, 
Before  the  barley-pudding  conies  in  place ; 
Then  bids  fall  on  ;  himself  for  saving  charges 
A  peel'd  sliced  onion  eats,  and  tipples  verjuice. 

Dryden,  Translation  ofPersius,  iv.  70. 

If  a  slumber  haply  does  invade 
My  weary  limbs,  my  fancy 's  still  awake, 
Thoughtful  of  drink,  and  eager  in  a  dream, 
Tipples  imaginary  pots  of  ale. 

J.  Philips,  Splendid  Shilling. 

Tipple,  s.     Drink;  liquor. 

While  the  tipple  was  paid  for,  all  went  merrily  on. 
—Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Tippled,  adj.     Tipsy;  drunk. 

Merry,  we  sail  from  the  east, 
Half  tippled  at  a  rainbow  feast. 

Dryden,  Tyrannick  Love,  iv.  1. 

Tippler,  s.     One  who  tipples ;  drunkard. 

Gamesters,  tipplers,  tavern  hunters,  and  other 
such  dissolute  people. —  Harmar,  Translation  of 
Beza,  p.  313:  1587. 

Tippling:,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  one  who  tipples. 

Let  us  grant  it  is  not 
Amiss  to  tumble  on  the  bed  of  Ptolemy; 
To  give  a  kingdom  for  a  mirth  ;  to  sit 
And  keep  the  turn  of  tippling  with  a  slave. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleupatra,  i.  4. 

Tipplingr-bouse.  s.  House  in  which  liquors 
are  sold ;  public-house. 

The  knave  her  father  . . .  kept  a  tippling -house.— 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Maid  in  the  Mill. 

Sitting  in  tippling -houses  for   whole  nights  to- 
gether.— Life  of  A.  Wood,  p.  43. 
Tipstaff,  s. 

1.  Staff  tipped  with  metal. 

One  had  in  his  hand  a  tipstaff  of  a  yellow  cane 
tipped  at  both  ends  with  blue.— Bacon. 

2.  Officer   bearing  (originally)    a    tipstaff; 
sheriffs  officer. 

Out  of  prison,  he  had  constantly  had  the  officers 
of  justice  on  his  track  :  he  had  been  forced  to  pay 
hushmoney  to  informers :  he  had  stolen,  in  igno- 
minious disguises,  through  windows  and  trapdoors, 
to  meet  his  flock,  and  had,  while  pouring  the  bap- 
tismal water,  or  distributing  the  eucharistic  bread, 
been  anxiously  listening  for  the  signal  that  the  tip- 
staves were  approaching.— Macaulay,  History  of 
England,  ch.  vii. 

Tipsiness.  *.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Tipsy. 

The  mind  lets  herself  loose  to  what's  pleasing  and 
agreeable  to  the  very  degree  of  tipsiness,  frolic,  and 
laughter.— Translation  of  Plutarch's  Morals,  ii.  185 
(Ord  MS.) 

Tipsy,  adj.  [Provincial  German,  tips,  tip- 
seln.]  Drunk ;  overpowered  with  excess 
of  drink. 

The  riot  of  the  tipsy  bacchanals, 
Tearing  the  Thracian  singer  in  their  rage. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream  v.  1 
Welcome  joy  and  least, 
Midnight  shout  and  revelry, 

Tipsy  dance  and  jollity.     '          Milton,  Comus,  102 
Tiptoe,  s.    End  of  the  toe :  (often  used  ad- 
jectivally,  sometimes  adverbially,  i.e.  for 
a  tiptoe  =  on  tiptoe). 

When  the  fond  ape  himself  uprearing  high 
Upon  his  tiptoes  stnlketh  stately  by. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale. 
He  that  outlives  this  day,  and  comes  safe  home 
Will  stand  a  tiptoe  when  this  day  is  named 
And  rouse  him  at  the  name  of  Crispian.      ' 

Shakcspear,  Henry  V.  iv.  3. 


TIRE 

Night's  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain's  tops. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  5. 

Religion  stands  on  tiptoe  in  our  land, 
Beady  to  pass  to  the  American  strand.  G.  Herbert. 

Ten  ruddy  wildings  in  the  wood  I  found, 
And  stood  on  tiptoes,  reaching  from  the  ground. 
Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  iii.  107. 

I  have  partly  fixed  upon  most  delectable  rooms, 
which  look  out  (when  you  stand  a  tip-toe)  over 
the  Thames,  and  Surrey  Hills ;  at  the  upper  end  of 
King's  Bench  walks,  in  the  Temple. —  C.  Lamb, 
Letters  to  Coleridge. 

And  then  her  hand  on  mine  she  laid, 
And  smoothed  the  pillow  for  my  head, 
And  stole  along  on  tiptoe  tread, 

And  gently  oped  the  door;  and  spake 
In  whispers, — ne'er  was  voice  so  sweet : 
E'en  music  followed  her  light  feet ; 

But  those  she  called  were  not  awake. 

Byron,  Mazeppa,  xix. 

The  clerk  allowed  himself  to  be  gently  drawn 
beyond  the  hearing  of  Mr.  Pickwick;  and  after  a 
short  conversation  conducted  in  whispers,  walked 
softly  down  a  little  dark  passage,  and  disappeared 
into  the  legal  luminary's  sanctum :  whence  he 
shortly  returned  on  tiptoe,&nd  informed  Mr.  Perker 
and  Mr.  Pickwick  that  the  Serjeant  had  been  pre- 
vailed upon,  in  violation  of  all  established  rules  and 
customs,  to  admit  them  at  once. — Dickens,  Pick' 
wick  Papers,  ch.  xxxi. 

Tiptop,  or  as  two  words  Tip-top,  adj.  Ex- 
pression, often  used  in  common  conver- 
sation, denoting  the  utmost  degree  of 
excellence  or  perfection. 

If  you  love  operas,  there  will  be  the  most  splendid 
in  Italy,  four  tiptop  voices,  a  new  theatre.— Gray. 
Letter  to  West :  1741. 

Tirade,  s.     [Fr.]     Rambling  invective. 
I  've  done  with  my  tirade. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  xii.  49. 

My  tirade  against  visitors  was  not  meant  particu- 
larly at  you  or  A.  K.— f!.  Lamb,  Letter  to  Barton. 
Tire.  s.      [from  N.Fr.  tiere.~\     Rank  ;  row  : 
(sometimes  written  tier). 

Your  lowest  tire  of  ordance  must  lie  four  foot 
clear  above  water,  when  all  loading  is  in,  or  else 
those  your  best  pieces  will  be  of  small  use  at  sea,  in 
any  grown  weather  that  makes  the  billows  to  rise. 
— Sir  W.  Raleigh,  Essays. 

Stood  rank'd  of  seraphim  another  row, 
In  posture  to  displode  their  second  tire 
Of  thunder.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  60t. 

In  all  those  wars  there  were  few  triremes,  most  of 
them  being  of  one  tire  of  oars  of  fifty  banks.— Ar- 
buthnot. 
Tire.  s.     Attire. 

1.  Furniture ;  apparatus. 

Saint  George's  worth 
Enkindles  like  desire  of  high  exploits : 
Immediate  sieges,  and  the  tire  of  war 
Bowl  in  thy  eager  mind,  A.Philips. 

2.  Head-dress. 

On  her  head  she  wore  a  tire  of  gold, 
Adorn'd  with  gems  and  ouches.  Spenser. 

Here  is  her  picture  :  let  me  see ; 
If  I  had  such  a  tire,  this  face  of  mine 
Were  full  as  lovely  as  is  this  of  hers. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  4. 
The  judge  of  torments,  and  the  king  of  tears, 

Now  lills  a  burnish'd  throne  of  quenchless  fire, 
And  for  his  old  fair  robes  of  light  he  wears 
A  gloomy  m;intle  of  dark  flame ;  the  tire 
That  crowns  his  hated  head,  on  high  appears. 

Crashaw. 

When  the  fury  took  her  stand  on  high, 
A  hiss  from  all  the  snaky  tire  went  round. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  First  Book  of  the 
Thebais  of  Statius. 

Tire.  v.  n.  [Fr.  tirer  =  draw.]  Feed  or  prey 
upon. 

An  eaele  every  day  sat  tiring  upon  his  liver,  and 
wasting  it.— Bacon,  Prometheus. 

Whose  haughty  spirit  winged  with  desire 
W  ill  cost  my  crown,  and  like  an  empty  eagle 
Tire  on  the  flush  of  mo  and  of  my  son. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  i.  1. 
Used  equivocally. 

Ye  dregs  of  baseness,  vultures  amongst  men, 
1  hat  tire  upon  the  hearts  of  generous  spirits : — 
You  do  us  wrong,  sir,  we  tire  no  generous  spirits; 
we  tire  nothing  but  our  hackneys. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Honest  Man's  Fortune. 
Tire.  v.  a.     [A.S.  tiriun  =  provoke,  irritate.] 
I .  Fatigue ;  make  weary ;  harass  ;  wear  out 
with  labour  or  tediousness. 

Tired  with  toil,  all  hopes  of  safety  past, 
•trorn  pray'rs  to  wishes  he  descends  at  last. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 
T,     ,,  .  C'eyx  and  Alcyone. 

1'or  this  a  hundred  voices  1  desire, 
To  tell  thee  what  a  hundred  tongues  would  tire, 
Yet  never  could  be  worthily  exprest, 
How  deeply  thou  art  seated  in  my  breast. 

•Id.,  Translation  of  Persius,  v.3G. 
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vVith  out. 

Often  a  few  that  are  stiff  do  tire  out  a  create 
number  that  are  more  moderate.-j'tecow,  Essays. 

The  cheerless  Albion  wander'd  natta  day  • 
nred  out,  at  length  a  spreading  stream  he  spy'd. 

2.  Dress  the  head. 

Jezebel . ..  painted  her  face,  and  ttredher  head.— 

L     I\  I  It.'j'S  ,    1  \,  r'tO. 

Tire.  ».  w.     Fail  with  weariness. 

Jog  on,  jog  on,  the  footpath  way 
And  merrily  hent  the  style-a, 
A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day, 
Your  sad  tires  in  a  mile-a. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  2.  song 
Tiredness.     s.       Attribute     suggested     bj 
Tired  ;  state  of  being  tired  ;  weariness. 

It  is  not  through  the  tiredness  of  the  age  of  th 
earth,  but  through  our  own  negligence  that  it  hath 
not  satisfied  us  bountifully.— Hakewill,  Apology. 

Tiresome,  adj.    "Wearisome;  fatiguing;  te- 
dious. 


Since  the  inculcating  precept  upon  precept  wil 
prove  tiresome  to  the  reader,  the  poet  must  some 
times  relieve  the  subject  with  a  pleasant  and  perti 
nent  digression. — Addison. 

Nothing  is  so  tiresome  as  the  works  of  thos. 
criticks  who  write  in  a  dogmatick  way,  withou 
language,  genius,  or  imagination.— Id. 

Tirewoman,  s.     Woman  whose  business  is 
to  make  dresses  for  the  head. 

Why  should  they  not  value  themselves  for  this 
outside  fashionableness  of  the  tirewoman's  making 
when  their  parents  have  so  early  instructed  then 
to  do  so?— Locke,  Thoughts  on  Education. 

A  long  process  of  time,  employed  under  skilfu 
hands,  had  succeeded  in  obliterating  the  scars  which 
remained  as  the  marks  of  her  fall.  These  were  now 
considerably  effaced,  and  the  lost  organ  of  sight  no 
longer  appeared  so  great  a  blemish,  concealed,  as  il 
was,  by  a  black  ribbon,  and  the  arts  of  the  tire- 
woman, who  made  it  her  business  to  shadow  it  over 
by  a  lock  of  hair.— Sir  W.  Scotf,  Castle  Dangerous. 

Tiringhouse.  s.     Tiringroom. 

This  green  plot  shall  be'our  stage,  this  hawthorn 
brake  our  tiring/house.  —  Shakespear,  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  iii.  1. 

Tiringroom.   s.      Room    in   which    players 
dress  for  the  stage. 

Man's  life 's  a  tragedy ;  his  mother's  womb, 
From  which  he  enters,  is  the  tiringroom ; 
This  spacious  earth  the  theatre,  and  the  stage 
That  country  which  he  lives  in  ;  passions,  rage, 
Folly,  and  vice,  are  actors.  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Tirl.  v.  a.     Drill. 

Tirl.  v.  n.    Drill ;  this  is  what  it  is  word  for 
word  as  well  as  in  sense.   It  is  also  the  -tril 
in  nos-tril,  the  A.S  ]>yrel.  If  it  were  not  for 
a  peculiar  combination  (i.e.  \vhhpin)  this 
would  be  about  all  that  need  be  said  con- 
cerning it.     The  aforesaid  combination, 
however,  has  invested  it  with  some  im- 
portance.    To  '  tirl  upon  the  pin'  is  an 
expression  very  common  in  our  old  ballad 
literature.     To  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  it  seemed 
to  require  a  fuller  explanation  than  it  had ; 
an  elaborate  paper  upon  it  in  the  Classical 
Museum  being  the  result.     This  suggested 
that,  in  a  secondary  sense,  tirl  meant  make 
a  noise,  din ;  by  rapping  with  a  knocker, 
the  pin  being  that  upon  which  the  knocker 
knocked.     That  this  may  have  been  meant 
by  the  phrase  after   the  original   import 
had   become   obscure  is   probable.     It  is 
submitted,  however,  that  the  original  im- 
port was  that  of  the  words  in  the  ordinary 
construction,     and     with    their    primary 
meanings.     A  door  simply  latched  can  be 
opened  from  the  outside.     By  placing  a 
peg,  or  pin,  over  the  latch  on  the  inside  it 
can  be  locked ;  i.  e.  the  latch  can  be  no 
longer  raised  from  the  outside.     Such  a 
peg,  or  pin,  however,  if  it  passes  through 
the   whole  breadth   of  the   door,   can   be 
driven  out  by  a  blow  or  push  on  the  out- 
side end.     Hence  the  pin,  to  be  effective, 
must  not  go  through  the  door.  It  is  equally 
without  effect  to  a  person  on  the  outside 
who,  with  a  gimlet  in  hand,  knows  exactly 
where  to  find  it ;  for  he  could  simply  bore, 
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drill,  or  t irl  down  upon  it  (the^m),  drivt 
it  out  inwards,  and  raise  the  latch  in  the 
ordinary  way.  This  seems  to  be  what  is 
meant  in  the  song  quoted  by  Sir  G  C 
Lewis. 

Soft-a,  soft-a, 
Of  all  your  gins, 
We  know  the  ping, 
For  we  have  tirled  them  oft-a. 
For  the  effect  of  the  pin,  presumed  in  this 
explanation  to  be  the  important  part  of  the 
fastening,  a  peg  driven  in  sideways,  imme- 
diately over  the  latch,  so  as  to  prevent  its 
being  lifted,  is  the  expedient  now  in  use. 
Tis,  contracted  for  it  is. 
'Tia  destiny  unshunnable. 

.  Shakespear,  Othello,  in.  3. 
Tisic.  s.    For  Phthisic. 


Tisical.  adj.     For  Phthisical. 
Tissue,  s.     [Fr.  tissu.'] 

1.  Cloth  interwoven  with  gold  or  silver,  or 
figured  colours. 

In  their  glittering  tissues  emblazed 
Holy  memorials,  acts  of  zeal  and  love, 
Recorded  eminent.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  692. 

A  robe  of  tissue,  stiff  with  golden  wire ; 
An  upper  vest,  once  Helen's  rich  attire. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  &neid,  i.  915. 

2.  In  Anatomy,     See  extracts. 

Under  whichever  of  these  methods  the  formation 
of  tissues  may  be  performed,  the  same  general  con- 
ditions are  required.  In  the  first  place  it  is  requisite 
that  a  due  supply  of  the  materials  be  afforded,  in  a 
state  in  which  it  can  be  appropriated. ...  In  the 
second  place,  the  formative  process  is  mainly  de- 
pendent upon  a  due  supply  of  heat.— Dr.  Carpenter, 
Principles  of  Comparative  Physiology,  §§  345,  346. 
We  shall  now  briefly  indicate  the  chemical  consti- 
tution of  the  various  tissues.  .  .  .  The  connective 
tissues,  areolar,  fibrous,  tendinous,  and  membranous, 
including  the  basis  of  the  skin,  contain  about  two- 
thirds  of  water,  and  one-third  of  solid  matter. . . . 
Permanent  cartilage  contains  about  three-firths  of 

water  and  two-fifths  of  solid  matter,  &c The 

yellow  elastic  tissue  is  said  to  contain  less  water 

than  other  soft  tissues Recent  bone  contains 

nearly  ten  per  cent,  of  water. . . .  The  purest  form  of 
the  muscular  tissue,  the  substance  of  the  voluntary 
muscles,  contains  about  7-f  5  per  cent. ...  of  water. 
. . .  The  white  and  grey  nervous  substances  resemble 
each  other  in  containing,  like  the  rest  of  the  soft 
tissues,  a  very  large  per-centage  of  water ;  the  solid 
residue  is  composed  of  albuminoid  matter,  a  large 
OjUantity  of  fatty  matter,  extractives,  and  salts.— 
Marshall,  Outlines  of  Physinlogy ,  Human  and  Com- 
parative, vol.  i.  p.  89 :  1867. 

Tissues,  properly  so  called,  consist  of  collections 
of  cells  of  uniform  character  permanently  combined 
together  by  more  or  less  complete  union  of  their 
outer  surfaces.  The  tissues  are  distinguished  into 
kinds  according  to  the  form  of  the  cells,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  cell-membrane,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  cells  are  connected  together.  Of  tissues  distin- 
guished simply  by  the  form  of  their  constituent  cells 
we  have  three  kinds :— imperfect  cellular  tissue 
(Mesenchyma);  perfect  cellular  tissue  (Parenchy- 
ma); fibrous  tissue  (Prosenchyma).  Distinguished 
by  the  character  of  the  cell-membrane :— cartilagi- 
nous tissui-  (Collcnchyma).  Two  kinds  are  charac- 
terized by  peculiar  modes  of  combinations  of  the 
cells :— felted  tissue  (Tela  contexta) ;  vascular  tissue. 
— Henfrey,  Elementary  Course  of  Botany,  Struc- 
tural, Physiological,  and  Systematic,  §§  106,  707. 

issue,  v.  a.    Interweave  ;  variegate. 

The  chariot  was  covered  with  cloth  of  gold  tisstied  , 
upon  blue.— Bacon,  New  Atlantis. 

They  have  been  always  frank  of  their  blessings  to 
countenance  any  great  action ;  and  then,  according 
as  it  should  prosper,  to  tissue  upon  it  some  pretence 
or  other.— Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Tissued,  part.  adj.     Variegated. 
Mercy  will  sit  between, 
Throned  in  celestial  sheen. 

With  radiant  feet  the  tissued  clouds  down  steering. 
Milton,  Odes,  On  the  Morning  qf  Christ's 

Nativity,  144. 
Tit.  s. 
1.  Small  horse:  (generally  in  contempt). 

No  storing  of  pasture  with  baggagely  tit, 
With  ragged,  with  aged,  and  evil  at  hit. 

Tusser,  five  Hundred  Points  of  good 

Husbandry. 

Thou  might'st  have  ta'en  example 
From  what  thou  read'st  in  story; 
Being  as  worthy  to  sit 
On  an  amblinir  tit, 
As  thy  predecessor  Dory. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  To  Sir  John  Mennis. 
And  if  you  have  a  tumble  with  the  lit,  send  him  to 
the  vicar,  to  give  him  achance  of  breaking  his  nerk. 
— G.  Caiman  the  younger,  The  Poor  Gentlentan, 
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•2.   w  oman  :  (in  contempt). 

'  -irago.  or  an  ugly  tit.-Burton, 


Selected  out  of  all  the  husbands  'firing. 


ao  blind  and  bedrid? 

at  Hof>«    till*;    i.tn-t,,..        f.t      I.  .  P       "*" 


Short  pains  for  thee,  for  me  a  son  and  heir  : 
;ir  U  .cost  as  many  throes  in  bringing  forth  ; 
Beside,  when  born,  the  Mi  are  little  worth 

Id.,  Trantlatumfrom  Ovid',PabU  of 
Iphit  and  lanthe. 

Tit  for  tat.    Equivalent  in  the  way  of  re- 
venge or  repartee. 

Tit  for  to<    Betsey!  you  are  right,  my  girl  - 
«nd  1>.  Garrick, 


Titbit,  s.     Nice  bit  ;  nice  food. 
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Titan,  s.  In  the  Greek  Mythology,  riant 
who  warred  against  Jupiter;  as  such  a 
proper,  rather  than  a  common,  name ;  ap- 
plied, however,  to  a  person  remarkable 
either  for  stature,  or  rebellious  temper,  or 
both,  it  is  become  common. 

Titanic,  adj.  Having  the  character  of  a 
Titan. 

And  now,  alas  t 

Rome— Rome  imperial,  bows  her  to  the  storm 
In  the  same  dust  and  black  ness,  and  we  Daw 
The  skeleton  of  her  Titanic  form 
Wrecks  of  another  world,  whose  ashes  still  are 
warm.  Byron,  Childe  Harold,  canto  iv. 

Mr.  Avenel,  in  his  genius  for  speculation  and  im- 
provement, had  established  a  factory  at  Screwston 
the  first  which  had  ever  eclipsed  the  church  spire 
with  its  Titanic  chimney.— Lord  Lytton,  Mu  Nvvtl 
o.  x.  ch.  xx. 

Here,  as  one  of  the  Titans  was  fabled  to 
have  been  imprisoned  in  Mount  ^Etna, 
and  by  his  motions  to  have  caused  volcanic 
eruptions,  the  term  implies,  over  and  above 
the  size  of  the  chimney,  its  smoke  and  fire. 
Titanium,  s.  [the  final  -urn  belongs  to  the 
technical  language  of  Chemistry,  denoting 
a  metal.]  Metal  so  called.  Titanic,  as 
applied  to  the  acid,  and  titanate  to  the 
salts,  are  its  derivatives.  See  extracts. 

Titanium  is  a  rare  metal,  discovered  by  Klaproth 
in  menadianite,  in  17»4.  It  has  been  detected  since 
in  the  form  of  small  cubes  of  a  copper-red  colour,  in 
some  of  the  blast  furnaces  in  Yorkshire.  According 
to  Hassenfratz,  its  presence  in  small  quantity  does 
not  impair  the  malleability  of  iron.  It  is  very 
brittle,  so  hard  as  to  scratch  steel,  and  very  light, 
having  a  specific  gravity  of  only  B'S.  It  will  not 
melt  in  the  heat  of  any  furnace,  nor  dissolve,  when 
crystallized,  even  into  nitro-muriatir  acid ;  but  only 
when  in  fine  powder.  By  calcination  with  nitre,  it 
becomes  oxygenated,  and  forms  titanate  of  potassa. 
Traces  of  this  metal  may  be  detected  in  many  irons, 
both  wrought  and  cast.  The  principle  ores  of 
titanium  are  sphene,  common  and  foliated,  rutile, 
iscrine,  menachanite,  and  octahedrite  or  pyramidal 
titanium  ore.  None  of  them  has  been  hitherto 
applied  to  any  use.—  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Artt,  Manu- 
factures, and  Mines. 

Titanium  [was]  discovered  by  Gregory  in  a  mineral 
from  Cornwall  called  nientiersnite.  Its  characters 
were  first  ascertained  by  Klnproth,  who  gave  it  the 
above  name.  In  the  year  1H22,  Dr.  Wollaston  ascer- 
tained the  presence  of  a  large  proportion  of  tit-i- 
nium  in  the  minute  copper-coloured  crystals  occa- 
sionally found  in  the  slag  of  the  iron  smelting 
furnaces  at  Merthyr  and  elsewhere. ...  It  has  since 
been  ascertained  that  these  crystals  contain  about 
18  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  and  4  of  carbon,  and  are 
probably  a  mixture  of  nitride  with  cyanide  of  dt.i- 
nium.  The  equivalent  assigned  to  titanium  is  24, 
and  the  peroxide,  or  titanic  acid,  is  Ti  Or  Titanium 
appears  susceptible  of  two  degrees  of  oxidation.  The 
protoxide  is  blue  or  purple,  and  appears  to  consti- 
tute the  mineral  called  'Anatase.'  The  peroxide 
exists  nearly  pure  in  titanite,  or  nitilite,  and  is 
combined  with  the  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese  in 
mensccanite.  The  properties  of  pure  titanium  are 
but  little  known.— Jiramle  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Si-ience,  Literature,  and  A  rt. 


Titnable.   adj.    Subject  to  the  payment  of 
tithes  ;  that  of  which  tithes  may  be  taken. 
The  popish  priest  shall,  on  taking  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  his  majesty,  be  entitled  to  a  tenth  part  or 
tithe  of  all  things  tithable  in  Ireland  belonging  to 
the  papists,  within  their  respective  parishes,—  Swift. 
- 
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Tfthe.  *.     [A.S.  teo$a.~\ 

1.  Tenth  part;  part  assigned  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  ministry. 

Many  have  made  witty  invectives  against  usury: 
they  say  that  it  is  a  pity  the  devil  should  have  God's 
part,  which  U  the  tithe.— Bacon. 
As  \\\e  first  element  in  a  compound. 

Sometimes  comes  she  with  a  tithe-pig's  tail, 
Tickling  the  parson  as  he  lies  asleep. 
Then  dreams  he  of  another  benefice.  . 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  \.  4. 

2.  Tenth  part  of  anything. 

I  have  searched  man  by  man,  boy  by  boy;  the 
tithe  of  a  hair  was  never  lost  in  my  house  before.— 
Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iii.  3. 
Used  adjectivally. 

Since  the  first  sword  was  drawn  about  this  ques- 
tion, 

Ev'ry  tithe  soul  'mongst  many  thousand  dismes 
Hath  been  as  dear  as  Helen. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  n.  2. 

8.  Small  part ;  small  portion  :   (unless  it  be 
misprinted  for  titles). 

Offensive  wars  for  religion  are  seldom  to  be  ap 
proved,  unless  they  have  some  mixture  of  civil  tithes. 
— Bacon. 

Tithe,  v.  a.    [A.S.  feotSian.]    Tax  ;  levy  the 

tenth  part. 

Thou  shall  truly  tithe  all  the  increase  of  thy  seed, 
that  the  field  bringeth  forth  year  by  year.— Deutero- 
nomy, xiv.  22. 

\sk  you  what  lands  our  pastor  tithes  1— Alas ! 
But  few  our  acres,  and  but  short  our  grass 

Crabbe,  The  Borough,  The  Curate 
Tithe,  v.  n.     Pay  tithe. 

For  lambe,  pig,  and  calf,  and  for  other  the  like, 
Tithe  so  as  thy  cattle  the  Lord  do  not  strike. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  ofgooc 

Husbandry. 
Tithed,  part.  adj.    Paid  as  tithe. 

By  decimation  and  a  tithed  death, 
If  thy  revenges  hunger  for  that  food 
Which  nature  loaths,  take  thou  the  destm  d  tenth. 
Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  v.  5 

Tithefree.  adj.     [sometimes  as  two  words.] 
Exempt  from  payment  of  tithe. 

All  estates  subject  to  tithes  were  transmitted,  or 
purchased,  subject  to  this  incunibrance ;  for  whici 
the  purchaser  must  have  paid  a  greater  price,  anc 
the  farmer  a  higher  rent,  if  they  had  been  tithefree 
—Archbishop  Hort,  Charge  to  the  Clergy. 
Tither.  s.  One  who  gathers  tithes. 

Thus  far  tithers  themselves  have  contributed  to 
their  own    confutation.  —  ilUton,   Considerations 
touching  the  likeliest  Means  to  remove  Hirelings  out 
of  the  Church. 
Tithing:,  s.     [A.S.  ttiung,  tyftung.] 

1.  See  extracts. 

Poor  Tom,  who  is  whipt  from  tithing  to  tithing, 
and  stock  punished  and  imprisoned.— Shakespear, 
King  Lear,  iii.  4. 

Tithing  is  the  number  or  company  of  ten  men 
with  their  families  knit  together  in  a  society,  all  of 
them  being  bound  to  the  king  for  the  peaceable  and 
good  behaviour  of  each  of  their  society:  of  these 
companies  there  was  one  chief  person,  who,  from 
bis  office,  was  called  (toothingman)  tithingman ; 
but  now  he  is  nothing  but  a  constable. — Cowell. 

The  Ceorl  was  a  member  of  a  tithing ;  that  is  to 
•ay,  he  and  his  neighbours  of  the  same  rank  were 
enrolled  in  a  little  community  (originally,  but  riot 
always,  consisting  of  the  heads  of  ten  families),  each 
member  of  which  was  surety  to  the  State  for  the 
Rood  conduct  of  the  rest.  They  chose  among  them- 
selves their  headman,  their  decennary,  or  tithing- 
man, who  was  the  peace-officer  of  the  district.  Also, 
under  his  presidency,  they  exercised  a  salutary 
jurisdiction  over  members  of  their  own  body,  about 
local  disputes  of  small  value  but  frequent  occur- 
rence. A  number  of  tithing*  grouped  together  made 
up  the  hundred,  a  combination  for  local  self-govern- 
ment very  general  among  all  the  Germanic  and 
Scandinavian  nations.  The  hundred  had  its  court, 
presided  over  by  its  own  officer,  the  hundredes 
earldor,  whose  post  has  been  taken  by  the  high 
constable  of  after  times.  This  court  decided 
cases  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  more  than  one 
tithing  were  interested,  unless  the  important  nature 
of  the  case  made  it  fit  for  the  superior  tribunal  of 
the  assembled  thanes  of  the  whole  county ;  that  is, 
of  the  shire  moot  or  county  court.— Sir  E.  S.  Creasy, 
History  of  England,  vol.i.  ch.vi. 

2.  Tithe  ;  tenth  part  due  to  the  priest. 

Though  vicar  be  bad,  or  the  parson  evil, 
Go  not  for  thy  tithing  thyself  to  the  devil. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good 

Husbandry. 

Tithing,  verbal  abs.    Act  of  one  who  tithes; 
taking  of  tithes. 

When  I  come  to  the  tithing  of  them,  I  will  tithe 
them  one  with  another,  and  will  make  an  Irish- 
man the  tithingman.— Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of 
Ireland. 
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When  thou  hast  made  an  end  of  tithing  all  the 
tithes  of  thine  increase,  the  third  year,  which  is  the 
year  of  tithing,  give  unto  the  Levite,  the  stranger,  the 
fatherless,  and  the  widow.— Deuteronomy,  xxvi.  12. 

Titbingman.  s.  Petty  peace-officer ;  under- 
con  stable. 

His  hundred  is  not  at  his  command  further  than 
his  prince's  service ;  and  also  every  tithingman  may 
controul  him.— Spenser. 

Tithymal.  s.  [Lat.  tithymallus ;  Gr.  rwe- 
fta\\0Q ;  Fr.  tilhymalle.]  In  Botany.  Plant 
of  the  genus  Euphorbia. 

Rubbing  the  stem  with  cowdung,  or  a  decoction 
of  tithymale.— Evelyn,  Sylva,  ii.  7,  §  19. 
Titillate,  v.  a.      [Lat.  titillatus,  pass.  part. 
oftitillo;  titillatio,  -onis.~\     Tickle. 

'  Come  now,  there's  a  dear— drink  a  little  of  this— 
it'll  do  you  good— don't  give  way  so,  there  s  a  love, 
&c.,  &c. ;  the  landlady,  assisted  by  a  chamber-maid, 
proceeded  to  vinegar  the  forehead,  beat  the  hands, 
titillate  the  nose,  and  unlace  the  stays  of  the  spin- 
ster aunt,  and  to  aclminster  such  other  restoratives 
as  are  usually  applied  bv  compassionate  females  to 
ladies  who  are  endeavouring  to  ferment  themselves 
into  hysterics.— Dickens,  Pickwick  Papers,  ch.  x. 
Titillating:,  part.  adj.  Tickling. 

Just  where  the  breath  of  life  his  nostrils  drew, 
A  charge  of  snuff  the  wily  virgin  threw ; 
The  gnomes  direct  to  ev'ry  atom  just 
The  pungent  grains  of  titillating  dust. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  v. 

Titillation.  s. 

1.  Act  of  tickling. 

Tickling  causeth  laughter :  the  cause  may  be  the 
emission  of  the  spirits,  and  so  of  the  breath,  by  a 
flight  from  titillation.— Bacon. 

The  concluding  a  literary  undertaking,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  is.  to  the  inexperienced  at  least,  attended 
with  an  irritating  titillation,  like  that  which  attends 
on  the  healing  of  a  wound— a  prurient  impatience,  in 
short,  to  know  what  the  world  in  general,  and  friends 
in  particular,  will  say  to  our  labours.  Some  authors, 
I  am  told,  professan  oyster-likeindifferenceupon  this 
subject ;  for  my  own  part,  I  hardly  believe  in  their 
sincerity.— Sir  W.  Scott,  Chronicles  of  the  Canon- 
gate,  preface. 

Not  touches  of  natural  emotion,  but  the  titilla- 
tion of  wit  and  fancy,— not  tones  of  natural  music, 
but  the  tone  of  good  society,— make  up  the  charm 
of  his  [Pope's]  poetry ;  the  polish,  pungency,  and 
brilliance  of  which,  however,  in  its  most  happily 
executed  passages,  leave  nothing  in  that  style  to  be 
desired.  —  Craik,  History  of  English  Literature, 
vol.  ii.  p.  227. 

2.  State  of  being  tickled, 

In  sweets,  the  acid  particles  seem  so  attenuated 
in  the  oil  as  only  to  produce  a  small  and  gratefu 
titillation. — Arbuthnot. 

3.  Slight  or  petty  pleasure. 

The  delights  which  result  from  these  nobler  en 
tertainiuents  our  cool  thoughts  need  not  be  ashamec 
of,  and  which  are  dogged  by  no  such  sad  sequels  as 
are  the  products  of  those  titillations  that  reach  no 
higher  than  the  senses. — Olanville. 

Titlark,  s.     British  song-bird  of  the  genus 
Anthus. 

The  smaller  birds  do  the  like  in  their  seasons ;  as 
the  leverock,  titlark,  and  linnet.— /.  Walton,  Com 
plate  Angler. 

Title.  *.     [Lat.  titulus  ;  A.S.  titul.'] 

1.  General  head  comprising  particulars. 

Three  draw  the  experiments  of  the  former  fou 
into  titles  and  tables  for  the  better  drawing  of  obser 
vations  j  these  we  call  compilers.— Bacon. 

Among  the  many  preferences  that  the  laws  o 
England  have  above  others,  I  shall  single  out  twc 
particular  titles,  which  give  a  handsome  specimei 
of  their  excellencies  above  other  laws  in  other  part 
or  titles  of  the  same. — Sir  M.  Hale. 

2.  Appellation  of  honour. 

To  leave  his  wife,  to  leave  his  babes, 
His  mansion  and  his  titles,  in  a  place 
From  whence  himself  does  fly. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  2. 
Man  over  men 

He  made  not  lord  :  such  title  to  himself 
Reserving.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  69. 

3.  Name ;  appellation. 

My  name's  Macbeth. — 
The  devil  himself  could  not  pronounce  a  title 
More  hateful  to  mine  ear. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  7. 
Ill  worthy  I  such  title  should  belong 
To  me  transgressor.    Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  163. 

4.  First  page  of  a  book,  telling  its  name,  and 
generally  its  subject ;  inscription. 

Others  with  wishful  eyes  on  glory  look. 
When  they  have  got  their  picture  t'wards  a  book ; 
Or  pompous  title,  like  a  gaudy  sign, 
Meant  to  betray  dull  sots  to  wretched  wine. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  i.  77. 

Among  those  who  appear  to  have  felt  this  irksome 
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felicity  •  but  perhaps  the  invention  of  the  authors 
begins  to  tail  in  the  '  Reader,'  the  '  Lover,'  and  the 
'  Theatre ! '  Succeeding  writers  were  as  unfortunate 
in  their  titles,  as  their  works;  such  are  the  'Uni- 
versal Spectator,'  and  the  '  Lay  Monastery.  The 
copious  mind  of  Johnson  could  not  discover  an 
appropriate  title,  and  indeed  in  the  first  '  Idler, 
acknowledged  his  despair.  The  'Rambler'  was  so 
little  understood,  at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  that 
a  French  journalist  has  translated  it  'Le  Chevalier 
Errant '  and  when  it  was  corrected  to  L'Errant,  n 
foreigner  drank  Johnson's  health  one  day,  by  inno- 
cently addressing  him  by  the  appellation  of  Mr. 
'Vagabond!'  The  'Adventurer'  cannot  be  consi- 
dered as  a  fortunate  title;  it  is  not  appropriate  to 
those  pleasing  miscellanies,  for  any  writer  is  an 
adventurer.  The  '  Lounger,'  the  '  Mirror,'  and  even 
the  '  Connoisseur,'  if  examined  accurately,  present 

nothing  in  the  titles  descriptive  of  the  works 

When  the  celebrated  father  of  all  reviews,  '  Les 
Journal  des  Scavans,'  was  first  published,  the  very 
title  repulsed  the  public An  English  novel,  pub- 
lished with  the  title  of  '  The  Champion  of  Virtue, 
could  find  no  readers ;  it  was  quaint,  formal,  and 
sounded  like  '  The  Pilgrim's  Progress.'  It  after- 
wards passed  through  several  editions  under  the 
happier  invitation  of  '  The  Old  English  Baron.' 
'The  Concubine,'  a  poem  by  Mickle,  could  never 
find  purchasers,  till  it  assumed  the  more  delicate 
title  of  '  Sir  Martyn.' .  • .  The  Jewish  and  many  ori- 
ental authors  were  fond  of  allegorical  titles,  which 
always  indicate  the  most  puerile  age  of  taste.  The 
titles  were  usually  adapted  to  their  obscure  works. 
It  might  exercise  an  able  enigmatist  to  explain  their 
allusions ;  for  we  must  understand  by  '  The  Heart 
of  Aaron,'  that  it  is  a  commentary  on  several  of  the 
prophets.  '  The  Bones  of  Joseph '  is  an  introduction 
to  the  Talmud.  '  The  Garden  of  Nuts,'  and  '  The 
Golden  Apples,'  are  theological  questions,  and  '  The 
Pomegranate  with  its  Flower,'  is  a  treatise  of  cere- 
monies, not  any  more  practised.  Jortin  gives  a 
title,  which  he  says  of  all  the  fantastical  titles  he 
can  recollect  is  one  of  the  prettiest.  A  rabbin  pub- 
lished a  catalogue  of  rabbinical  writers,  and  called 
it '  Labia  Dormientium.'— /.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of 
Literature,  Titles  of  Books. 
As  ihefirst  element  in  a  compound. 

This  man's  brow,  like  to  a  title-leaf, 
Foretels  the  nature  of  a  tragick  volume. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  i.l. 

5.  Claim  of  right. 

Let  the  title  of  a  man's  right  be  called  in  question ; 
are  we  not  bold  to  rely  and  build  upon  the  judg- 
ment of  such  as  are  famous  for  their  skill  in  the 
laws  ? — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Is  a  man  impoverished  by  purchase?  it  is  because 
he  paid  his  money  for  a  lye,  and  took  a  bad  title  for 
a  good.— South,  Sermons. 
'Tis  our  duty,  and  our  interest  too, 

Such  monuments,  as  we  can  build,  to  raise 
Lest  all  the  world  prevent  what  we  should  do, 

And  claim  a  title  in  him  by  their  praise. 

Dryden,  Heroic  Stanzas  on  the  Death  of 
Oliver  Cromwell. 

If  there  were  no  laws  to  protect  them,  there  were 
no  living  in  this  world  for  good  men  ;  and  in  effect 
there  would  be  no  laws,  if  it  were  a  sin  in  them  to 
try  a  title,  or  right  themselves  by  them.— Kettle- 
well. 

To  revenge  their  common  injuries,  though  you  had 
an  undoubted  title  by  your  birth,  you  had  a  greater 
by  your  courage. — Dryden. 

Couti  would  have  kept  his  title  to  Orange.— Addi- 
son. 

O  the  discretion  of  a  girl !  she  will  be  a  slave  to 
anything  that  has  not  a  title  to  make  her  one.— 
Southerne. 
Title,  v.  a.     Name  ;  call. 

To  these,  that  sober  race  of  men,  whose  lives 
Religious  titled  them  the  sons  of  God, 
Shall  yield  up  all  their  virtue,  all  their  fame, 
Ignobly  !  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  621. 

Titleless.  adj.    Wanting  a  name  or  appella- 
tion.     Obsolete. 

He  was  a  kind  of  nothing,  titleless, 
Till  he  had  forged  himself  a  name  i'  th'  fire 
Of  burning  Rome.         Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  v.  1. 
Titlepage.  s.     Page  containing  the  title  of 
a  book. 

We  should  have  been  pleased  to  have  seen  our 
own  names  at  the  bottom  of  the  titlepaye—  Dryden. 

Our  adversaries  encourage  a  writer  who  cannot 
furnish  out  so  much  as  a  title-page  with  propriety. 
— Swift. 
With  all  the  fashions  which  the  last  month  wore, 

Colour'd  and  silver  paper  leaved  between 
That  and  the  title-page,  for  fear  the  press 
Should  soil  with  parts  of  speech  the  parts  of  dress. 
Byron,  Beppo,  Ivii. 

If  it  were  inquired  of  an  ingenious  writer  what 
page  of  his  work  had  occasioned  him  most  per- 
plexity, he  would  often  point  to  the  title-page.  .  . . 
Affected  title-pages  were  not  peculiar  to  the  oriental- 
ists :  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  have  shown  a  liner 
taste.  They  had  their  Cornucopias,  or  horns  of 
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abundance-Limones  or  meadows-Pinakidions  or 
tablets-Pancarpes  or  all  sorts  of  fruits,  titles  not 
unhappily  adapted  for  the  miscellanists.'  Tl e  n?n 
books  of  Herodotus,  and  the  nine  epistles  of  $s- 
chmes,  were  respectively  honoured  by  the  name  of 
a  Muse ;  and  three  orations  of  the  latter,  by  those  of 
1**"^  Curi°SitieS  tit*™ture 


Titmouse.  *.  [mouse  in  the  sense  of  small 
bird;  German,  meise.]  Native  bird  of  the 
genera  Parus  and  Calamophilus  (species, 
major,  coeruleus,  cristatus,  ater,  palustris, 
caudatus)  ;  C.  Biarmicus  ;  tomtit. 
The  nightingale  is  sovereign  of  song  • 

Before  him  sits  the  titmouse  silent  by 
And  I  unfit  to  thrust  in  skilful  throng 
Should  Colin  make  judge  of  my  foolerie.  Spenser. 
The  titmouse  and  the  peckers'  hungry  brood, 
And  Progne  with  her  bosom  stain'd  in  blood 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iv.  18. 
Titter.  *.     ?  Tiller. 

From  wheat  go  and  rake  out  the  titters  or  line 
If  eare  be  not  forth,  it  will  rise  again  fine. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good 

Husbandry. 
Titter,  v.  n. 

} .  Laugh    with    restraint ;    laugh    without 
much  noise ;  giggle. 

In  flow'd  at  once  a  gay  embroider'd  race, 
And  titt'ring  push'd  the  pedants  off  the  place. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  275. 

At  this  answer  ...  the  spectators  tittered,  the  little 
judge  smiled,  and  Serjeant  Buzfuz  looked  particu- 
larly foolish.  After  a  short  consultation  with  Dod- 
son  and  Fogg,  the  learned  Serjeant  again  turned 
towards  Sam,  and  said,  with  a  painful  effort  to  con- 
ceal his  vexation, 'Now,  Mr.  Weller,  I'll  ask  you  a 
question  on  another  point,  if  you  please.'  '  If  you 
please,  sir,'  rejoined  Sam,  with  the  utmost  good 
humour.  '  Do  you  remember  going  up  to  Mrs.  Bar- 
dell's  house,  one  night  in  November  lastP  ...  I 
thought  we  should  get  at  something  at  last.'  '  I 
rayther  thought  that,  too,  sir,'  replied  Sam  ;  and  at 
this  the  spectators  tittered  again.— Dickens,  Pick' 
wick  Papers,  ch.  xxxiv. 

2.  Show  itself  in  a  titter. 

The  swain,  mistrustless  of  his  smutted  face, 
While  secret  laughter  tiiter'd  round  the  place. 

Goldsmith,  Deserted  Village. 
Titter,  s.     Restrained  laugh. 

The  belle's  shrill  titter,  and  the  'squire's  broad 
stare.          Nevile,  Imitation  of  Juvenal,  p.  81. 

Tittle.  *.     Small  particle  ;  point ;  dot. 

Verily  I  say  unto  you,  till  heaven  and  earth  pass, 
one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  nowise  pass  from  the 
law,  till  all  be  fulfilled  —Matthew,  v.  18. 

In  the  particular  which  concerned  the  church,  the 
Scotch  would  never  depart  from  a  tittle.  —  Lord 
Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Angels  themselves  disdaining 
To  approach  thy  temple,  give  thee  in  command 
What  to  the  smallest  tittle  thou  shalt  say 
To  thy  adorers.      Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  i.  448. 

They  thought  God  and  themselves  linked  in  so 
fast  a  covenant,  that  although  they  never  performet 
their  part,  God  was  yet  bound  to  make  good  ever; 
tittle  of  his. — South,  Sermons. 

Ned  Fashion  hath  been  bred  about  court,  am 
understands  to  a  tittle  all  the  punctilios  of  a  draw 
ing-room.— Swift. 

Ay,  I'll  make  an  end  of  it  the  old  way,  get  her  into 
picquet  at  her  own  lodgings— not  mind  one  tittle 
of  my  play,  give  her  every  game  before  she's  half  up 
that  she  may  judge  the.  strength  of  my  inclinatior 
by  my  haste  of  losing  up  to  her  price.— Gibber,  The 
Careless  Husband. 

The  gentlemen  used  the  name  of  the  Ear)  of 
Sussex  ;  but  it  proved  no  charm  to  subdue  the 
officer,  who  alleged  in  reply,  that  it  was  as  much  as 
his  post  was  worth  to  disobey  in  the  least  tittle  the 
commands  which  he  had  received. — Sir  W.  Scott, 
Kenilworth,  ch.  xv. 

All  the  myrmidons  of  justice  were  employed  in 
the  most  active  research  for  the  murderers.  Some 
few  persons  were  taken  up  on  suspicion,  but  were  as 
instantly  discharged.  Thornton  and  Dawson  under- 
went a  long  and  rigorous  examination ;  but  no  single 
tittle  of  evidence  against  them  appeared  :  they  were 
consequently  dismissed.  —  Lord  Lytton,  Pelham, 
ch.  Ixvi. 
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Sometimes  the  tittle-tattle  of  a  fine  ladv   « 
times  that  of  an  old  nurse ;  always  tuile-taltU^t, 
so  well  gilt  over  by  airy  expressions,  and  a  flowin. 

Olden  she  was— but  had  been  very  young- 
Aiyurtu°uu!,8he  was-and  had  been,  I  believe- 
Although  the  world  has  such  an  evil  tongue 

That but  my  chaster  ear  will  not  receive 

An  echo  of  a  syllable  that's  wrong- 

In  fact  there's  nothing  makes  me  so  much  grieve 
As  that  abominable  tittle-tattle, 
Which  is  the  cud  eschew'd  by  human  cattle. 

2.  Idle  talker.  Mn' xu' 43' 

l^^^^-tottles,  who  >7«  no  other  va- 

slower 
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If  I  can  once  extirpate  the  race  of  solid  and  sub- 
stantial humdrums,  I  hope  by  my  wholesome  and 
repeated  advices  quickly  to  reduce  the  insignificant 
tittle-tattles  and  matter-of-fact  men  that  abound  in 
^  every  quarter  of  this  great  city.-/d.,  no.  268. 
Tittietattie.  v.  n.     Prate  idly 


To.  adv.  [A.S.] 

1.  Particle  coming  between  two  verbs,  and 

noting  the  second  as  the  object  of  the  first. 


2.  It  notes  the  intention. 

Ambitious  fool  I  with  homy  hoofs  to  pass 

" 


Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Xnrid,  vi.  199. 
Urged  by  despair,  again  I  go  to  try 
The  fate  of  arms,  resolved  in  fight  to  die.  /Wd.iL887. 
T    T*  i  ,,  She  ™»ed  »  war 

In  Italy,  to  call  me  back.         Id^  All  for  Love,  ii.  1. 
o.  it  notes  the  consequence. 

I  have  done  my  utmost  to  lead  my  life  so  plea- 
santly  as  to  forget  all  misfortunes.-.^ 

4.  After  an  adjective,  it  notes  its  object 

We  are  ready  to  try  our  fortunes  to  the  last  man 
-Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  2. 

Ihe  lawless  sword  his  children's  blood  shall  shed. 
Increased  for  slaughter,  bom  to  beg  their  bre«l 
K    -KT  t.        -  ,  °-  Sandys,  Paraphrase  of  Job. 

5.  Noting  futurity. 


Tittietattie.  s. 

1.  Idle  talk  ;  prattle;  empty  gabble. 

As  the  foe  drew  near 
With  love,  and  joy,  and  life,  and  dear. 
Our  don,  who  knew  this  tittletattle, 
Did,  sure  as  trumpet,  call  to  battle. 

Prior,  Paulo  Purganti. 

For  every  idle  tittletattle  that  went  about,  Jack 
was  suspected  for  the  author. — Arbuthnot,  History 
of  John  Bull. 

'  And  was  it  not  you,  audacious  wretch,'  cried  the 
lady,  '  who  made  me  angry  ?  Was  it  not  your  tittle- 
tattle,  in  which  I  believe  you  belied  the  poor  fellow, 
which  incensed  me  against  him  f  he  may  thank  you 
for  all  that  hath  happened ;  and  so  may  I  tor  the 


Tittletattling.  s.     Act  of  prating  idly. 

.  Xou-a,re  fu"  in  y°ur  tittletattlings  of  Cupid :  here 
is  Cupid,  and  there  is  Cupid :  I  will  tell  you  now  \ 
what  a  good  old  woman  told  me.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Titubate,  v.  n.   [Lat.  titubiitus,  pass.  part,  of 
titubo.']     Trip;  stumble;  stagger. 

But  what  became  of  this  titubating,  this  towering 

SK&FSSsT  WM™*  *****  *r    To^and  again y   To  and',fro. 
Titular,  adj.     [Fr.  titulaire,  from  Lat.  titu- 
laris ;  titulus  =  title.J    Nominal ;  having  or 
conferring  only  the  title. 

They  would  deliver  up  the  kingdom  to  the  king  of 
England  to  shadow  their  rebellion,  and  to  be  titular 
and  painted  head  of  those  arms.— Bacon,  History  of 
the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

Thrones,  virtues,  powers, 
If  these  magnifick  titles  yet  remain, 
Not  merely  titular.      Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  772 
Both  Valerius  and  Austin  were  titular  bishops  — 
Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

Titularity.  s.     State  of  being  titular. 

Julius,  Augustus,  and  Tiberius,  with  great  hu- 
mility received  the  name  of  imperator;  but  their 
successors  retain  the  same  even  in  its  titularity.— 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Titularly.  ado.    Nominally ;  by  title  only. 

The  church  representative  is  a  general  council ; 
not  titularly  so,  as  the  conventicle  of  Trent;  but 
plenarily  true,  general,  and  lawful.— Bishop  Moun- 
tagu.  Appeal  to  Ciesar,  p.  11G. 

Titulary,  adj. 

1.  Consisting  in  a  title. 

The  malecontents  of  his  kingdom  have  not  been 
base  nor  titulary  impostors,  butof  an  higher  nature. 
—Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

2.  Relating  to  a  title. 

William  the  Conqueror,  howsoever  he  used  the 
power  of  a  conqueror  to  reward  his  Normans,  yet 
mixed  it  with  a  titulary  pretence  grounded  upon 
the  Confessor's  will.— Bacon. 


Titulary,  s.    One  who  has  a  title  or  right. 

The  persons  deputed  for  the  celebration  of  these   2-  Notlng  accord  or  adaptation. 


. 

6.  Quite;  entirely;  much;  very:  (preceding 
a  verb,  participle,  or  adjective).  Formerly 
much  in  use,  now  obsolete. 

Such  myster  saying  me  seemeth  to-mirke. 

T^,ft»,«       11        •    ftf?l*fr.  Shepherd's  Calendar. 
Let  them  all  encircle  him  about, 
And  fairy-like,  to-pinch  the  unclean  knight. 

Shakespear,  Merry  Wive*  of  Hindsor,  IT.  4. 
gain  ;   To  and  fro.    Backward'  and 
forward  :    (the  latter  being  the  commoner 
combination). 

Ismay  binds  and  looseth  souls  condemn'd  to  woe 
And  sends  the  devils  on  errands  to  and  fro. 

The  spirits  perverse 
With  easy  intercourse  pass  to  and  fro, 
To  tempt  or  punish  mortals. 

,  .  *«"<"».  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  lose. 
Dress  it  not  till  the  seventh  day,  and  then  move 
the  joint  to  and  fro.—  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

The  mind,  when  turn'd  adrift,  no  rules  to  guide 
Drives  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind  and  tide  ; 
.     Fancy  and  passion  toss  it  to  and  fro, 

A  while  torment,  and  then  quite  sink  in  woe. 

Young,  Love  of  fame.  v.  539. 
Masses  of  marble,  originally  beat  off  from  the 
strata  of  the  neighbouring   rocks,  rolled  to  and 
again  till  they  were  rounded  to  the  form  of  pebble*. 
—  Woodward,  On  Fossils. 
To.  prep. 

\  .  Noting  motion  towards  :  (opposed  to 
from  ;  in  the  extracts  the  construction  is 
elliptic,  the  verb  implying  motion  being 
omitted). 

With  that  she  to  him  afresh,  and  surely,  would 
have  put  out  his  eyes.—  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Give  not  over  so  ;  to  him  again,  entreat  him, 
Kneel  down  before  him. 

Id.,  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  2. 
I  'II  to  him  again  in  the  name  of  Brook  ;  he'll  tell 
me  all  his  purpose.—  Id.,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor 
iv.  4. 

I  '11  to  the  woods  among  the  happier  brutes  : 
Come,  let  's  away.  Smith. 


Thus  they 

Breathing  united  force,  with  fixed  thought 
Moved  on  in  silence  to  soft  pipes. 

Tityre-tu.  ,.     From  the  first  line  of  the  first  .    Notin_  flddrpst 
F.rlnrrHP  nf  VJro-il  •_  S'  Doting  address. 


masses  were  neither  titularies  nor  perpetual  curates, 
but  persons  entirely  conductitious.—  Ayliffe,  Parer- 
gon Juris  Canonin. 


Eclogue  of  Virgil : — 

'  Tdyre,  tu  patulae  recubans  sub  tegmine  fagi,' 
a  slang  term  in  the  time  of  Charles  II., 
equivalent  to  Hector,  Mohawk,  and  similar 
ruffians  whose  practice  was  to  scour  the 
streets  of  London  and  create  disturbances 

at  mgllL.  xTyu07»,  ojtmmn  A 

^Vi'^r/6  Hectors,  and  before  them,  the  Muns    4    Noting  addition  or  accumulation. 

Jndt±e2dlpn^anhcyouTrnobtra;oe  SS'sfiS  i        T  ™ft  j^^iM  J^T  C""B'8 
Garden  to  the  Piazza  once  but  he  must  venture  his  i        TeuiPer  to  lhat'  aud  unto«.aJ1  J"?*** 
life   twice,   my   dear  Sir  Willie.  —  Shadwell,  The 
Scourers. 

Tivy.    Word  expressing  speed,  from  tantivy, 
the  note  of  a  hunting-horn. 

In  a  bright  moonshine  while  winds  whistle  loud, 
Tivy,  tivy,  tivy,  we  mount  and  we  fly, 
All  rocking  in  a  downy  white  cloud: 


: 
And  le.st  our  leap  from  the  sky  should  prove  too 

far, 
We  slide  on  the  back  of  a  new-falling  star. 

Drydeti,  Tyrannick  Love,  iv.  J. 


. 

To  you,  my  noble  lord  of  Westmoreland.  — 
I  pledge  your  grace. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  ir.  2. 
Here's  to  you  all,  gentlemen,  and  let  him  that  '» 
good  natured   in  his  drink  pledge  me.  —  Sir  J. 
Denham,  The  Sophy. 

Now  to  you,  Raymond  :  can  you  guess  no  reason 
Why  I  repose  such  confidence  in  you? 

Drydtn,  Spanish  Friar,  IT.  J. 


. 
Sir  J.  Denham,  The  SopJiy. 

Noting  a  state  or  place  whither  any  one 
goes. 

Take  you  some  company  and  away  to  horse. 

Shaicftpear.  King  Lear,  i.4. 
He  sent  his  coachman's  grandchild  to  prentice.— 
Adtiison. 


. 
6.  Noting  opposition. 

' 


No  foe  un  punish  'd  in  the  fighting  field, 
Shall  dare  thee  foot  to  foot  with  sword  and  shield. 
Dryden,  Translation  oftht  J^ntid,  ri.  1210. 
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7.  Noting  amount. 

There  were  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  horse, 
and  as  many  thousand  foot  English.— Bacon,  Con- 
siderations on  War  with  Spain. 

8.  Noting  proportion. 

Twenty  to  one  offend  more  in  writing  too  mucn 
than  too  little;  even  as  twenty  to  one  fall  into  sick- 
ness rather  by  overmuch  fulness  than  by  any  lack. 
—Ascham,  Schoolmaster. 


I'  •>i'u 

And'yet  to  win  her  ...  all  the  world  to  nothing. 
Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  2. 

AVith  a  funnel  filling  bottles;  to  their  capacity, 
tliev  will  all  be  full.— B.  Jonson.  . 

When  an  ambassador  is  dispatched  to  any  foreign 
state,  he  shall  be  allowed  to  the  value  of  a  shilling  a 
day. — Addison. 

Supposing  them  to  have  an  equal  share,  the  odds 
will  be  three  to  one  on  their  side.— Swift. 

9.  Noting  perception. 

The  flower  itself  is  glorious  to  behold, 
Sharp  to  the  taste. 

Dryden,  Translation  cfthe  Jinetd. 

10.  Noting  the  subject  of  an  affirmation. 

I  trust,  I  may  not  trust  thee ;  for  thy  word 
Is  but  the  vain  breath  of  a  common  man : 
Believe  me.  I  do  not  believe  thee,  man  ; 
1  have  a  king's  oath  to  the  contrary. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  in.  1. 

11.  In  comparison  of. 

All  that  they  did  was  piety  to  this.        B.  Jonson. 

There  is  no  fool  to  the  sinner,  who  every  moment 

ventures  his  soul.— Archbishop  Tillotson. 

12.  As  far  as. 

Some  Americans,  otherwise  of  quick  parts,  could 
not  count  to  one  thousand,  nor  had  any  distinct 
idea  of  it,  though  they  could  reckon  very  well  to 
twenty.— Locke. 

Coffee  exhales  in  roasting  to  the  abatement  of  near 
one-fourth  of  its  weight.— Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature 
and  Choice  of  A  liments. 

13.  After  an  adjective  it  notes  the  object. 

Draw  thy  sword  in  right. 
I'll  draw  it  as  apparent  to  the  crown, 
And  in  that  quarrel  use  it  to  the  death. 

Shakespear,  llenry  VI.  Part  III.  ii.  2. 
Fate  and  the  dooming  gods  are  deaf  to  tears. 

Dryden. 

All  were  attentive  to  the  godlike  man, 
When  from  his  lofty  couch  ne  thus  began. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  dSneid,  ii.  1. 

14.  Noting  obligation. 

The  Rabbins  subtilely  distinguish  between  our 
duty  to  God,  and  to  our  parents.— Holyday. 

Ahnanzor  is  taxed  with  changing  sides,  and  what 
tie  has  he  on  him  to  the  contrary  f  Hi;  is  not  born 
their  subject,  and  he  is  injured  by  them  to  a  very 
high  degree.— Dryden. 

15.  Respecting. 

He's  walk'd  the  way  of  nature ; 
And  to  our  purposes  he  lives  no  more. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IF.  Part  II.  v.  2. 

16.  Noting  extent. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  all  is  due  to  su- 
pernatural grace.— Hammond. 

17.  Towards. 

She  stretch'd  her  arms  to  heaven.  Dryden. 

18.  Noting  presence. 

She  still  beareth  him  an  invincible  hatred,  and  re 
vileth  him  to  his  face. — Swift. 

19.  Noting  effect ;  noting  consequence. 

Factions  carried  too  high  are  much  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  authority  of  princes. — Bacon. 

By  the  (Unorder  in  the  retreat,  great  numbers 
were  crowded  to  death.— Lord  Clarendon,  History 
of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Ingenious  to  their  ruin,  ev'ry  age 
Improves  the  act  and  instruments  of  rage.    Waller. 

To  prevent  the  aspersion  of  the  Roman  majesty, 
the  offender  was  whipt  to  death.— Dryden. 

Thus,  to  their  fame,  when  linish'd  was  the  fight, 
The  victors  from  their  lofty  steeds  alight. 

Id.,  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  303. 

Oh  frail  estate  of  human  things, 
And  slippery  hopes  below ! 
Now  to  our  cost  your  emptiness  we  know. 

Id.,  Threnodia  Auyustalis,  399. 

A  British  king  obliges  himself  by  oath  to  execute 
justice  in  mercy,  and  not  to  exercise  either  to  the 
total  exclusion  of  the  other.— Addison. 

The  abuse  reigns  chiefly  in  the  country,  as  I 
found  to  my  vexation  when  I  was  last  there  in  a 
visit  I  made  to  a  neighbour.— Swift. 

20.  After  a  verb,  to  notes  the  object. 

Give  me  some  wine;  fill  full. 
I  drink  to  th'  general  joy  of  the  whole  table, 
And  to  our  dear  friend  Banquo. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 
Had  the  methods  of  education  been  directed  to 
their  right  end,  this  so  necessary  could  not  have 
been  neglected.— Locke. 
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Many  of  them  have  exposed  to  the  world  the  pri- 
vate misfortunes  of  families.— Pope. 
21.  Noting  the  degree. 

A  crow,  though  hatched  under  a  hen.  and  who 
never  has  seen  any  of  the  works  of  its  kind,  makes 
its  nest  the  same,  to  the  laying  of  a  stick,  with  all 
the  nests  of  that  species.— Addison,  Spectator. 
•22.  Before  day,  to  notes  the  present  day; 
before  morrow,  the  day  next  coming ;  be- 
fore night,  either  the  present  night,  or 
night  next  coming. 

Banquo,  thy  soul's  flight, 
If  it  find  heav'n,  must  find  it  out  to-mght. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  in.  1. 
To-morrow,  ere  fresh  morning  streak  the  east. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  623. 
To-day  they  chased  the  boar. 

Otway,  The  Orphan,  1. 1. 

This  ought  rather  to  be  called  a  full  purpose  of 
committing  sin  to-day,  than  a  resolution  of  leaving 
it  to-morro-w.—Calamy,  Sermons. 
Used  substantially  :  (as,  in  to-day,  to-night, 

to-morrow). 

To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day ; 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusky  death. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  5. 

For  what  to-morrow  shall  disclose, 
May  spoil  what  you  to-night  propose : 
England  may  change,  or  Cloe  stray ; 
Love  and  life  are  for  to-day.  Prior. 

Toad.  s.    [A.S.  tad.}     Batrachian  (i.e.  akin 
to  the  frogs)  reptile  of  the  genus  Bufo. 

I  had  rather  be  a  toad, 
And  live  upon  the  vapour  of  a  dungeon. 
Than  keep  a  corner  in  the  thing  I  love 
For  other's  uses.  Shakespear,  Othello,  iii.  3. 

In  the  great  plague  there  were  seen,  in  divers 
ditches  about  London,  many  toads  that  had  tails 
three  inches  long,  whereas  toads  usually  have  no 
tails.— Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

In  hollow  caverns  vermin  make  abode, 
The  hissing  serpent,  and  the  swelling  toad. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  i.  268. 

Few  animals  have  ever  suffered  more  undeserved 
persecution  as  the  victims  of  an  absurd  and  ignorant 
prejudice,  than  the  toad. . . .  The  stories  of  toads 
having  been  found  in  the  very  substance  of  the  wood 
of  a  tree,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  solid  and  hard  rock, 
are  too  numerous,  and  too  generally  asserted  and 
believed,  to  be  passed  over  here. . . .  The  truth  pro- 
bably is  that  a  toad  may  have  lain  hid  in  the  hollow 
of  a  tree  perhaps  during  a  whole  autumn  and  win- 
ter, and  found  itself  on  the  return  of  spring  so  far 
enclosed  within  its  hiding-place  as  to  be  unable  to 
escape. . . .  That  toads  may  be  rendered  very  tame, 
and  be  made  to  distinguish  those  who  are  kind  to 
them,  there  are  abundant  facts  to  testify. — Bell, 
British  Reptiles. 

The  toads  [are]  tailless  batrachians,  common  in 
Britain, . . .  exemplifying  the  family  Bufonia,  having 
half-webbed  toes,  the  glandular  swelling  called  pa- 
rotoid  between  the  eye  and  ear,  and  the  sacral  dia- 
pophyses  expanded.  The  genus  Bufo  has  the  femur 
rather  short;  no  teeth;  tongue  elliptical,  entire, 
with  the  free  margin  turned  back;  skin  more  or 
less  warty.  Toads  exist  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
globe  except  Australia.  The  parotoids  exude  a  fetid 
and  rather  acrid  milky  secretion,  which  is  the  sole 
foundation  for  the  vulgar  error  of  the  poison  of  the 
toad.  The  animal  is  useful  to  man,  and  in  no  way 
noxious.— Owen,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

As  the  first  element  in  a  compound. 
From  th'  extremest  upward  of  thy  head 
To  the  descent  and  dust  below  thy  foot, 
A  most  toad-spotted  traitor. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  v.  3. 
Toadeater.  s. 

1.  Mountebank's  man,  one  of  whose  duties 
was  to  swallow,  or  pretend  to  swallow,  any 
kind  of  garbage :    (Tom  Brown  so  calls 
Joseph  Haines,  who  died  A.D.  1701.     See 
Wedgwood). 

2.  Contemptuous  term  of  modern  times  for 
a   fawning    parasite ;    servile   sycophant : 
(added  by  Todd  ;  Wedgwood  connects  this 
with  the  French  avaler   des   couleuvres  = 
swallow  adders,  rather  than  with  the  first 
sense.     The  two  derivations,  however,  are 
compatible). 

I  was  reduced  to  be  as  miserable  a  toadeater  as 
any  in  Great  Britain,  which  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
a  word  is  a  servant,  except  that  the  toadeater  has 
the  honour  of  dining  with  my  lady,  and  the  misfor- 
tune of  receiving  no  wages.— Sir  C,  Hanbury  Wil- 
liams. 

At  five  she  had  to  attend  her  colleague,  Madam 
Schwellenberg,  a  hateful  old  toad-eater,  as  illiterate 
as  a  chambermaid,  as  proud  as  a  whole  German 


TOAD 

chapter,  rude,  peevish,  unable  to  bear  solitude, 
unable  to  conduct  herself  with  common  dc«=m:.y  m 
society.— Macawlay,  Critical  and  Historical  Lsnays, 
Madam  D'Arblay. 

Lord  Marney  also  really  liked  pomp,  a  curious 
table  and  a  luxurious  life ;  but  he  liked  them  under 
any  roof  rather  than  his  own.  Not  that  he  was 
what  is  commonly  called  a  screw ;  that  is  to  say,  he 
was  not  a  mere  screw ;  but  he  was  acute  and  mali- 
cious; saw  everybody's  worth  and  position  at  a 
glance;  could  not  bear  to  expend  his  choice  wines 
and  costly  viands  on  hangers-on  and  toad-eaters, 
though  at  the  same  time  no  man  encouraged  and 
required  hangers-on  and  toad-eaters  more.— B.  Dis- 
raeli,  Sybil,  b.  ii.  ch.ii. 

Toadeating.  s.  Practice,  or  habit,  of  a  toad- 
eater. 

These  men  attained  literary  eminence  in  spite  of 

their  weaknesses Without . . .  the  officiousness, 

the  inquisitiveness,  the  effrontery,  the  toad-eating, 
the  insensibility  to  all  reproof,  he  never  could  have 
produced  so  excellent  a  book.— Macaiday,  Critical 
and  Historical  Essays,  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson. 
Toadflax,  s.  [German,  todt  =  dead.]  Native 
plant  of  genus  Linaria  (vulgaris) ;  so 
called  from  its  stem  and  leaves  resembling 
those  of  flax,  while  for  the  purposes  to 
which  flax  is  applied  it  is  useless  ;  butter- 
and-egg-s.  The  Thesium  linopbyllum  is 
bastard  toadflax. 

One  of  the  gayest  of  the  autumn  hedgerow  plants 
is  the  butter-and-eggs  of  the  country-folk— the  yel- 
low toadflax;  its  tall  stem  clothed  with  narrow 
slender  leaves  of  a  greyish-green  hue,  is  surmounted 
by  a  loose  terminal  spike  of  handsome  yellow 
flowers,  each  flower  of  which  has  a  large  orange 
spot.  The  juice  of  the  toadflax  is  expressed,  and, 
when  mixed  with  milk,  is  sometimes  used  as  a  cos- 
metic, and  at  others  to  attract  flies ;  it  frequently 
occurs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  old  monasteries, 
and  appears  to  have  been  cultivated  by  the  old 
monks  as  a  garden  flower.  —  J.  T.  Burgess,  Old 
English  Wild  Flowers. 

Toadisb.  adj.  Venomous  ;  like  a  toad.  Rare. 
Your  toadish  tongue  would  never  have  sought  to 
have  envenomed  virtue. — Stafford,  Niobe,  pt.  ii.  p.  76 : 
1811. 

A  speckled,  toadish,  or  poison-fish,  as  the  seamen 
from  experience  named  it. — Sir  T.  Herbert,  Rela- 
tion of  some  Years'  Travels  into  Africa  and  the 
Great  Asia,  p.  384. 
Toadseye.    s.      In  Mineralogy.     Variety  of 

wood  tin. 

Toadstone.  s.    [from  German  foJf  =  dead.] 
In  Geology.     See  extract. 

Toadstone  is  the  name  given  by  miners  to  certain 
bands,   generally   basaltic,   which   alternate   with 
bands  of  limestone  of  the  carboniferous  series.    It 
has  been  found  by  experience,  that  when  metallife- 
rous (lead-bearing)  veins  exist  in  these  strata,  the 
ore  is  rarely  present  where  the  vein  traverses  the 
basalts,  and  thus  these  rucks  are  said  to  be '  dead,' 
as  not  being  productive.     This  name  is   applied 
chiefly  in  Derbyshire. — Ansted,  in  lirande  and  Cox, 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  A  rt. 
Toadstone.  s.    [from  English  toad.~\     Con- 
cretion supposed  to  be  found  in  the  head  of 
a  toad. 

The  toadstone  presumed  to  be  found  in  the  head 
of  that  animal  is  not  a  thing  impossible. — Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 
Toadstool,  s.     Poisonous  mushroom. 

The  grisly  todestool  grown  there  mought  I  see, 
And  loathed  paddocks  lording  on  the  same. 

Spenser. 

Another  imperfect  plant  like  a  mushroom,  but 
sometimes  as  broad  as  a  hat,  culled  toadstool,  is  not 
esculent.— Bacon. 

Toady,  adj.    Having  the  character  of,  re- 
sembling a  toad. 

Vice  is  of  such  a  toady  complexion,  that  she  can- 
not choose  but  teach  the  soul  to  hate. — Felttham, 
Resolves,  cent.  i.  xiii.  (Ord  MS.) 
Toady,  s.     Toadeater. 

A  very  feeble,  but  very  flattering  reflex  of  the 
parasite  was  the  umbra  or  shadow,  who  accom- 
panied any  invited  guest,  and  who  was  sometimes  a 
man  of  equal  consequence,  though  usually  a  poor 
relative,  or  an  humble  friend — in  modern  cant, '  a 
toady.'  Such  is  the  umbra  of  our  friend  Clodius.— 
Lord  Lytton,  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  note. 

Boys  are  not  all  toadies  in  the  morning  of  life. — 
Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  v. 

He  preferred  toadies,  generally  speaking. — Id.,  The 
Newcomes,  vol.  ii.  p.  144. 

Toady,    v.  a.     Fawn  upon,  flatter,  display 
obsequiousness  towards  any  one. 

How  these  tabbies  love  to  be  toadied  !—G.  Colman 
the  younger,  The  Poor  Gentleman,  ii.  a. 

He  had  no  opinions  himself,  but  toadied  Clarion 
(who  despised  him)  in  the  vague  and  dismal  hope 
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that  he  would  at  some  future  day,  be  allowed  to 
promenade  his  raw-boned  figure  in  the  saloons  of 
Neville  House. — llannay,  Singleton  Fontenoy,  b.  ii. 
ch.  iii. 

Toadyism,  s.  System,  or  practice,  of  toad- 
eating. 

There  are  only  a  few  bland  and  not-in-the-least- 
conceited  philosophers,  who  can  behold  the  state  of 
society,  viz.  toadyism,  organized — base  man-and- 
mammon  worship,  instituted  by  command  of  law : — 
snobbishness,  in  a  word,  perpetuated,  and  mark  the 
phenomenon  calmly.  —  Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs, 
ch.  iii. 
Toast,  v.  a.  Dry  or  heat  at  the  fire. 

The  earth  whereof  the  grass  is  soon  parched  with 
the  sun  and  toasted  is  commonly  forced  earth. — 
Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 
Toast.  *.     [from  Lat.  tostus,  pass.  part,  of 
torreo  =  parch,   roast.]     Bread  made  dry 
and  brown  before  the  fire. 

You  are  both  as  rheumatick  as  two  dry  toasts  \ 
you  cannot  one  bear  with  another's  infirmities. — 
Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  ii.  4. 

Every  third  day  take  a  small  toast  of  manchet, 
dipped  in  oil  of  sweet  almonds  new  drawn,  and 
sprinkled  with  loaf  sugar.— Bacon,  Physical  Re- 
mains. 

Toast,  s.  Celebrated  woman  whose  health 
is  often  drunk  :  (now  applied  to  public 
characters,  or  private  friends,  whose  healths 
we  propose  to  drink).  So  the  explanation 
stands  in  the  previous  editions,  followed 
by  the  extract  professing  to  give  the  origin 
of  the  word.  Wedgwood's  derivation  is 
far  preferable,  viz.  the  German  stoss,  or 
stoss  an  =  clink  (glasses). 

It  happened  that,  on  a  public  day,  a  celebrated 
beauty  of  those-  times  [K.  Charles  II.]  was  in  the 
Cross-Bath  [at  Bath],  and  one  of  the  crowd  of  her 
admirers  took  a  glass  of  the  water,  in  which  the  fair 
one  stood,  and  drank  her  health  to  the  company. 
There  was  in  the  place  a  gay  follow  half  fuddled, 
who  offer'd  to  jump  in,  and  swore  though  he  liked 
not  the  liquor,  he  would  have  the  toast.  He  was 
opposed  in  his  resolution :  yet  this  whim  gave 
foundation  to  the  present  honour  which  is  done  to 
the  lady  we  mention  in  our  liquor,  who  has  ever 
since  been  called  a  toast. — Tatter,  no.  24. 

Say,  why  are  beauties  praised  and  honour'd  most, 
The  wise  man's  passion,  and  the  vain  man's  toast ! 
Why  deck'd  with  all  that  land  and  sea  afford, 
"Why  angels  call'd,  and  angel-like  adored  ? 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  v. 

Toast,  v.  a.  [see  under  the  substantive.] 
Name  when  a  health  is  drunk. 

\Ve  '11  try  the  empire  you  so  long  have  boasted ; 
And  if  we  are  not  praised,  we'll  not  be  toasted. 

Prior,  Epilogue  to  Lucius. 

Several   popish   gentlemen    toasted   many  loyal 
healths.— Addison. 
Toast,  v.  n.     Drink  a  toast. 

Let  not  both  houses  of  parliament  have  law  dic- 
tated to  them  by  the  Constitutional,  the  Revolution, 
and  the  Unitarian  societies.  These  insect  reptiles, 
whilst  they  go  on  caballing  and  toasting,  only  lill 
us  with  disgust. — Burke,  Speech  on  the  Petition  of 
the  Unitarians. 

Toaster,  s.     One  who  toasts. 
We  simple  toasters  take  delight 
To  see  our  women's  teeth  look  white; 
And  every  saucy  ill-bred  fellow 
Sneers  at  a  mouth  profoundly  yellow. 

Prior,  A  Ima,  ii.  423- 

The  toasters  and  songsters  may  try  all  their  art, 
But  never  shall  enter  the  pass  of  my  heart. 

Lady  M.  W.  Montague. 

Toasting,  s.  System,  practice,  of  drinking 
toasts. 

I  fell  into  the  acquaintance  of  a  set  of  jolly  com- 
panions, who  slept  all  day  and  drank  all  night: 
fellows  who  might  rather  be  said  to  consume  time 
than  to  live.  Their  best  conversation  was  nothing 
but  noise;  singing,  hallooing,  wrangling,  drinking, 
toasting,  spewing,  smoking,  were  the  chief  ingre- 
dients of  our  entertainment.— Fielding,  Adventures 
of  Joseph  Andrews. 
Used  adjectivally. 

It  does  not  appear  that,  after  he  [Montague] 
became  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  he  ever  wrote  a 
couplet,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  neatly  turned 
lines  inscribed  on  a  set  of  toa.itiiift  glasses  which 
were  sacred  to  the  most  renowned  Whig  beauties  of 
his  time.— Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  xx. 

Tobacco,  s.  Plant  for  smoking,  of  the 
genus  Nicotiana.  See  extracts. 

Whether  it  divine  tobacco  were, 
Or  panachsea.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iii.  5,  2. 

Bread  or  tobacco  may  bo  neglected  ;  but  reason  at 
first  recommends  their  trial,  and  custom  makes 
them  pleasant. — Locke. 


The  flower  of  the  tobacco  consists  of  one  leaf,  is 
funnel-shaped,  and  divided  at  the  top  into  live  deep 
segments,  which  expand  like  a  star ;  the  ovary 
becomes  an  oblong  roundish  membranaceous  fruit, 
which  is  divided  into  two  cells  by  an  intermediate 
partition,  and  is  filled  with  small  roundish  seed*.— 
Miller,  Gardener's  Dictionary. 

It  is  said  that  the  name  tobacco  was  given  by  the 
Spaniards  to  the  plant,  because  it  was  first  observed 
by  them  at  Tabasco,  or  Tabaco,  a  province  of  Yuca- 
tan in  Mexico.  In  1560,  Nicot,  the  French  ambas- 
sador to  Portugal,  having  received  some  tobacco  from 
a  Flemish  merchant,  showed  it,  on  his  arrival  in 
Lisbon,  to  the  grand  prior,  and,  on  his  return  into 
France,  to  Catherine  of  M.edicis,  whence  it  has  been 
called  Nicotiana  by  the  botanists.  Admiral  Sir 
Francis  Drake  having,  on  his  way  home  from  the 
Spanish  Main,  in  1586,  touched  at  Virginia,  and 
brought  away  some  forlorn  colonists,  is  reported  to 
have  first  imported  tobacco  into  England.  But,  ac- 
cording to  Lobel,  this  plant  was  cultivated  in  Britain 
before  the  year  1570 ;  and  was  consumed  by  smoking 
in  pipes,  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  his  companions, 
so  early  as  the  year  1584. —  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Tobacco,  the  use  of  which  has  now  become  to 
many  persons  as  indispensable  as  bread,  is  the 
foliage  of  various  species  of  Nicotiana;  all  the 
American  tobacco  is  furnished  by  N.  tabacum  or  its 
varieties,  the  Persian  by  N.  persica,  and  the  Syrian 
by  N.  rustica.  It  is  a  powerful  stimulant  narcotic, 
employed  medicinally  as  a  sedative,  and  in  vapour 
to  bring  on  nausea  and  fainting.  When  chewed  it 
appears  to  impair  the  appetite  and  induce  torpor  of 
the  gastric  nerves.  Although  if  smoked  in  mode- 
rate quantities  it  acts  as  a  harmless  excitant  and 
sedative,  yet  it  is  a  frequent  cause  of  paralysis  when 
the  practice  is  indulged  in  to  excess.  Oil  of  tobacco, 
which  is  inhaled  and  swallowed  in  the  process  of 
smoking,  is  one  of  the  most  violent  of  known 
poisons.  The  Hottentots  are  said  to  kill  snakes  by 
putting  a  drop  of  it  on  their  tongues,  and  the  death 
of  these  reptiles  is  said  to  take  place  as  instanta- 
neously as  if  by  an  electric  shock ;  dangerous  sym- 
ptoms are  reported  to  have  followed  the  application 
of  the  ointment  to  scald  heads.— Lindley,  Vegetable 
Kingdom. 
As  i\\e  first  element  in  a  compound. 

It  is  a  planet  now  I  see ; 
And,  if  1  err  not,  by  his  proper 
Figure,  that 's  like  tobacco-stopper 
It  should  be  Saturn.       Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  3,  455. 

Salts  are  to  be  drained  out  of  the  clay  by  water, 
before  it  be  fit  for  the  making  tobacco-pipes  or 
bricks. —  Woodward. 

Tobacconer.  s.     Smoker  of  tobacco.    Hare. 

Whence  growes,  in  fire,  excessive  griefs  and  fear  f 
For  dumpier  none  than  the  tobaccoiier. 

Sylvester,  Tobacco  Battered,  i.  578. 

Tobacconing.  verbal  abs.  Smoking  tobacco. 

Hare. 

Neither  was  it  any  news  on  this  guild-day  to  have 
the  cathedral,  now  open  on  all  sides,  to  be  tilled  with 
musketeers,  waiting  for  the  major's  return,  drinking 
and  tobacconing  as  freely  as  if  it  had  been  turned 
alehouse.— Bishop  Hall,  Specialities  of  his  Life. 

And  for  the  rest,  it  shall  suffice  to  say, 
Tobacconing  is  but  a  smoakie  play. 
If  then  tobacconing  be  good,  now  is 't, 
That  lewdest,  loosest,  basest,  polishest, 
The  most  unthrifty,  most  intemperate, 
Most  vicious,  most  debaucht,  most  desperate, 
Pursue  it  most  ?  Sylvester,  Tobacco  Battered 

Tobacconist,  s. 

1.  Preparer  and  vender  of  tobacco. 

•2.  Smoker  of  tobacco. 

Hence  it  is,  that  the  lungs  of  the  tobacconist  are 
rotted.— B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair. 

A  tobacconist,  I  dare  aver, 
Is,  first  of  all,  a  rank  idolater. 

Sylvester,  Tobacco  Battered,  ii.  574. 
Hell  hath  sin  oak, 
Impenitent  tobacconists  to  choak. 

Ibid.  i.  575.  (Ord  MS.) 

Tocsin,  s.     [N.Fr.]     Alarm-bell. 

The  priests  went  up  into  the  steeple,  and  rang  the 
bells  backward,  which  they  call  tocksaiiie,  where- 
upon the  people  of  the  suburbs  flocked  together.— 
Fulke,  Answer  to  P.  Frarine,  p.  62 :  1580. 

Tod.  *.     [Icelandic,  todda  ;  German,  zote  = 

flock,  or  ball,  of  wool.] 
1.  Bush;  thick  shrub. 

Within  the  ivie  tod, 
(There  shrouded  was  the  little  god,) 
I  heard  a  busy  bustling. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar. 

'2.  A  certain  weight  of  wool,  twenty- eight 
pounds. 

Every  'leven  wether  tods-,  every  tod  yields... 
pound  and  odd  shilling.  —  Shaketpear,  Winter  i 
Title,  iv.  2. 

3.  Fox  (?  from  the  bushy  tail). 

The  wolf,  the  tod,  the  brock, 
Or  other  vermin.       B.  Jonson,  Pan  *  Anmcertary. 


Tod.  v.  n.     Yield  in  weight. 

Dealers  in  wool  say,  twenty  sheep  ought  to  tad 
fifty  pounds  of  wool.— Dr.  Farmer,  upon  the  pa**av« 
under  T  o  d,  «.  2. 

Toddle,  v.  n.    [German,  zotteln  -  stagger.] 

I  should  like  to  come  and  have  a  cottage  in  your 
park, lo'/rfle  about, live  mostly  on  milk,  and  be  taken 
care  off  by  Mrs.  Boswt.-ll.— Bottcell,  Life  of  Dr.  John- 
tun,  iii.  :v>5.  (Ord  MS.) 

The  little  one,  rising  on  its  leg*,  toddled  through 
the  snow.— O.  Elliot  (signature),  Silo*  Marner, 
ch.  xii. 

Toddy,  and  Toddy-tree,  x. 
\.  Name  applied  to  certain  species  of  Palm, 
from  the  juice  of  which  toddy  is  prepared; 
the  liquor  itself.    See  extracts. 

The  toddy  tree  is  not  unlike  the  date  or  palm.— 
Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of  tome  Year*  Travel* 
into  Africa  and  the  Great  AM,  p.  29. 
The  wine  or  toddy,  is  got  by  piercing  the  treo.and 

§utting  ajar  or  pitcher  under,  so  as  the  liquor  may 
istil  into  it.— Ibid.,  p.  29. 

The  proprietors  of  c^coa-nut  plantations  in  the 
peninsula  of  India,  and  in  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
instead  of  collecting  a  crop  of  nuts,  frequently  reap 
the  produce  of  the  trees  by  extracting  sweet  juice 
from  the  flower-stalk.  When  the  flowering  branch 
is  half  shot,  the  toddy  drawers  bind  the  stock  round 
with  a  young  coco-nut  leaf  in  several  places,  and 
beat  the  spadix  with  a  short  baton  of  ebony.  This 
beating  is  repeated  daily  for  ten  or  twelve  days,  and 
about  the  end  of  that  period  a  portion  of  the  flower- 
stalk  is  cut  off.  The  stump  then  begins  to  bleed, 
and  an  earthen  vessel  (chatty)  or  a  calabash 
pended  under  it,  to  receive  the  juice,  which  is  by 
the  Europeans  called  toddy.— Ure,  Dictionary  of 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

The  juice  which  flows  from  the  wounded  spnthcs 
of  BorasMis  llabelliformis,  Raphia  vinifera,  Mauri- 
tia  vinifera,  the  cocoa-nut,  and  other  palms,  is 
known  in  India  by  the  name  of  toddy.  Indepen- 
dently of  the  grateful  qualities  of  this  fluid  as  a 
beverage,  it  is  found  to  be  the  simplest  and  easiest 
remedy  that  can  be  employed  for  removing  consti- 
pation in  persons  of  a  delicate  habit,  especially 
European  females. — Lindley,  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

3.  Less  accurately,  a  kind  of  punch,  or 
mixture  of  spirits  and  water. 

The  jury,  in  fine,  having  sat  on  the  body 
The  whole  day,  discussing  the  case  and  gin  toddy, 
Returned  about  half-past  eleven  at  night 
The  following  verdict — '  We  find.  Serve  her  right.' 
liarham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  Look  at  the  Clock. 

Todo.  s.  Bustle  ;  hurry  ;  confusion :  much 
the  same  as  ado  :  (as,  '  There  was  a  great 
todo?) 

Tody.  s.  In  Ornithology,  Bird  of  the  genus 
Todius. 

The  todies  are  small  American  birds  very  like  the 
kingfishers  in  general  form,  and  which  also  hnvu  the 
feet  and  bill  elongated ;  but  the  latter  is  flattened 
horizontally,  and  obtuse  at  its  extremity.  The  tarsi 
are  more  elevated  and  the  tail  less  short.  They  live 
on  flies,  and  nestle  on  the  ground.— 2*ratulatio»  of 
Cuvier's  Kkgne  Animal. 

Toe.  s.  [A.S.  td.~\  Divided  extremities  of 
the  feet ;  fingers  of  the  feet. 

Come  all  you  spirits. 

And  fill  me  from  the  crown  to  the  toe,  topful 
Of  direst  cruelty.  Shaketpear,  Macbeth.  1 5. 

Come  and  trip  it  as  you  go, 
On  the  light  fantastic  toe.        Milton,  L  Allegro,  33. 

Last  to  enjoy  her  sense  of  feeling, 
(A  thing  she  much  delights  to  deal  in,) 
A  thousand  little  nerves  she  sends 
Ouite  to  our  toes,  and  fingers'  ends. 

Prior,  Alma,  t.  70. 

Tofore.  adv.  [A.S.  toforan.']  Before.  Ob- 
solete ;  preserved  in  heretofore. 

It  is  an  epilogue  to  make  plain 

Some  obscure  precedence  that  hath  fcybr*  been  sain. 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour"*  lott,  iii.  1. 

Tofore.  prep.  [A.S./o/wr.]  Before.  Obtolete. 

So  shall  they  depart  the  manor  with  the  corn  and 

the  bacon  tofore  him  that  hath  won  it.— Spectator. 

Toft.  s.  [A.S.]  House  and  homestead: 
(common  at  present  as  the  second  elt  m,  nt 
in  names  of  places;  e.g.  Wigto/f,  Lang- 

in  ft    &c  *)• 

A  house  with  its  stables  and  farm-building*,  sur- 
rounded bv  a  hedge  or  enclosure,  was  called  a  court, 
or  as  we  find  it  in  our  law-books,  a  curtilage;  the 
toft  or  homestead  of  a  more  genuine  BnclUn 
dialect.-#a/fam.  State  of  Europe  during  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  pt.  i.  ch.  ix. 
Togated.  adj.  [Lat.  togatus,  from  toga  = 

6° \nd  now  I  suppose  my  striplings  formally  clad 
and  togattd,  newly  arrived  at  the  university.— -Str 
M.  Sandys,  Etsays,  p.  138 :  163-k 
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They  saw  a  comedy  acted  in  Christ  Church  hall ; 
yet  it  did  not  take  with  the  courtiers  so  well  as 
it  did  witli  the  togated  crew.— A.  Wood,  Annals  of 
the  University  of  Oxford:  1636. 

On  a  marble,  adjoining  to  the  former,  is  the  emgies 
of  a  man  togated.— Ashmole,  Berkshire.i.  140. 

Toged.  adj.     Gowned;   dressed  in  gowns. 

Hare. 

The  bookish  theorick. 
Wherein  the  toged  consuls  can  propose 
As  masterly  as  he ;  mere  prattle,  without  practice, 
Is  all  his  soldiership.  Shakespear,  Othello,  i.  1. 

Together,  adv.     [A.S.  togafoer.~] 
\.  In  company. 

We  turn'd  o'er  many  books  together.— Shakespear, 
Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

So  counsell'd  he,  and  both  togetlter  went 
Into  the  thickest  wood. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  1099. 

-2.  Not  apart ;  not  in  separation. 

That  king  joined  humanity  and  policy  together  — 
Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

3.  In  the  same  place. 

She  lodgeth  heat  and  cold,  and  moist  and  dry. 
And  life  aud  death,  and  peace  and  war  together. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

4.  In  the  same  time. 

While  he  and  I  live  together,  I  shall  not  be  thought 
the  worst  poet.— Dryden. 

5.  Without  intermission. 

They  had  a  great  debate  concerning  the  punish- 
ment of  one  of  their  admirals,  which  lasted  a  month 
.    together. — Addison. 

6.  In  concert. 

The  subject  is  his  confederacy  with  Henry  the 
Kiirhth.  and  the  wars  they  made  together  upon 
France.— Addison,  Travel*  in  Italy. 

7.  In  continuity. 

Some  tree,  whose  broad,  smooth  leaves  together 

sew'd. 
And  girded  on  our  loins,  may  cover  round. 

Hilton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  1095. 

Together  with.  In  union  with ;  in  a  state  of 
mixture  with. 

Take  the  bad  together  with  the  good. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal. 

Toggery.  ».     Dress  ;  clothing.    Colloquial. 
Toll.  v.  n.   [Dutch,  tuylen,  teulen.~\   Labour ; 
work. 

This  Percy  was  the  man  nearest  my  soul ; 
Who,  line  a  brother,  toil'd  in  my  affairs, 
And  laid  his  love  and  life  under  my  foot. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iii.  1. 
And  there,  from  morn  till  twilight  bound, 
I  frit  the  heavy  hours  tinl  round, 
With  just  enough  of  life  to  see 
My  last  of  suns  go  down  on  me. 

Byron,  Uazeppa,  xvii. 
Toil.  v.  a. 

1.  Labour ;  work  at. 

TM'd  out  ray  uncouth  passage,  forced  to  ride 
The  untractabie  abyss. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  475. 

2.  Weary;  overlabour. 

He,  toil'd  with  works  of  war.  retired  himself 
To  Ituiy.  Shakespear,  Richard  II.  iv.  1 . 

Toll.  «.    Labour;  fatigue. 

They  live,  to  their  great  both  toil  and  grief,  where 
the  blasphemies  of  Arians  are  renewed. — Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Not  to  irksome  toil,  but  to  delight 
He  made  us.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  242. 

The  love  of  praise,  howe'er  conceal 'd  by  art, 
Reigns  more  or  less,  and  glows  in  ev'ry  heart  j 
Thu  proud  to  gain  it  toils  and  toils  endure, 
The  modest  shun  it,  but  to  make  it  sure. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  i.  51. 

Our  orisons  completed,  let  us  hence, 
Each  to  his  task  of  toil—  not  heavy,  though 
Needful :  the  earth  is  young,  and  yields  us  kindly 
Her  fruits  with  little  labour.          Byron,  Cain,  i.  1. 

'  When  toil  ceases  the  people  suffer,'  said  Sybil. 
'  That  is  the  only  truth  that  we  have  learnt,  aiui  it 
is  a  bitter  one.'— J?.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  vi.  ch.  v. 

Toll.  «.  [from  Fr.  toile  =  tissue,  cloth,  from 
Lat.  tela  =  web ;  toiles,  in  hunting,  nets  to 
ensnare  game.]  Any  net  or  snare  woven 
or  meshed. 

She  looks  like  sleep. 
As  she  would  catch  another  Antony 
In  her  strong  toil  of  (trace. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  2. 

He  had  so  placed  his  horsemen  and  footmen  in 

the  woods,  that  he  shut  up  the  Christians  as  it  were 

iu  a  toil. — Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

All  great  spirits 
Bear  (treat  and  sudden  change  with  such  impatience 
As  a  Numidian  lion,  when  first  caught, 
Endures  the  toil  that  holds  him. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  The  Sophy. 
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Tantastick  honour,  thou  hast  framed  a  toil 
Thyself,  to  make  thy  love  thy  virtue's  spoil. 

Dryden. 

A  fly  falls  into  the  toil  of  a  spider.— -Sir  R.  L' Es- 
trange. 
Toilet.  *.     [Fr.  toilette.'] 

1.  Furniture  of  a  dressing-table;   dressing- 
table. 

The  merchant  from  the  exchange  returns  in  peace, 
And  the  long  labours  of  the  toilet  cease. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  111. 
Once  again  consult  your  toilet ; 

In  the  glass  your  face  review  ; 
So  much  weeping  sure  will  spoil  it, 

And  no  spring  your  charms  renew. 

Lady  M.  W.  Montague. 

But  happy  days  and  tranquil  nights  soon  restored 
the  health  which  the  queen's  toilette  and  Madame 
Schwellenberg's  cardtable  had  impaired.  —  Mae- 
aulay  Critical  and  Historical  Essays,  Madame 
D'Arblay. 

2.  Towel.     Obsolete. 

Pleasant  was  the  answer  of  Archelaus  to  the  bar- 
ber, who,  after  he  had  cast  the  linnen  toylet  about 
his  shoulders,  put  this  question  to  him  :  How  shall 
I  trim  your  majesty?  Without  anymore  prating, 
quoth  the  king.— Translation  of  Plutarch's  Morals, 
iv.232.  (OrdMS.) 
Toilful,  adj. 

1.  Laborious;  full  of  employment. 

Thesouterly  cobbler,  and  toilful  labourer.— Florio, 
Translation  of  Montaigne:  p.  483:  1613. 

2.  Wearisome. 

Now  the  loud  tempest  of  the  toilful  day 
Subsides  into  a  calm.  Smollett,  Regicide. 

Toilsome,  adj.     Laborious  ;  weary. 

This  were  it  toilsome,  yet  with  thee  were  sweet. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  439. 
While  here  we  dwell, 
What  can  be  toilsome  in  these  pleasant  walks  ? 

Ibid.  xi.  178. 

Recall  those  nights  that  closed  thy  toilsome  days, 
Still  hear  thy  Parnell  in  his  living  lays. 

Pope,  Epistle  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford. 

Toilworn.  adj.  Worn  with  toil;  overworked. 

He  [Leasing]  stands  before  us  like  a  toilworn  but 

unwearied  champion,  earning  not  the  conquest  but 

the  battle. —  Carlyle,  Critical  and  Miscellaneous 

Essays,  State  of  German  Literature. 

Toise.    s.      [Fr. ;  from  tensus  =  stretched.] 

Measure  so  called ;  fathom. 
Tokay,  s.    Hungarian  wine  so  called. 

The  wine  generally  known  in  foreign  countries  by 
the  name  of  tokaii,  is  a  particular  kind ; ...  it  is 
here  called  '  ausbruche,'  and  is  made  by  mixing  a 
portion  of  luscious  half-dried  and  shrivelled  grapes 
with  the  common  ones.— Townson,  Travels  in  Hun- 
gary. 

He  has  tasted  every  wine  in  the  cellar,  from  hum- 
ble port  to  imperial  tokay.—  Townley,  High  Life 
below  Stairs,  ii.  1. 

The  vineyards  which  produce  the  best  [Hunga- 
rian] wines  are  Ofen,  Pesth,  Tokay,  the  Syrmia  in 
the  south,  Groswarden,  Erlon,  and  Warwitz,  in  the 
Bannat. . . .  The  grapes  for  the  Tokay  are  the  Hun- 
garian blue, .. .  collected  late  in  the  season,  almost 
shrivelled  up  to  raisins,  and  then  carefully  picked 
one  by  one The  best  wine  of  Tokay  has  so  pecu- 
liar a  flavour  of  the  aromatic  kind,  and  is  so  luscious, 
that  the  taste  is  not  easily  forgotten  ;  in  truth,  it  is 
more  a  liqueur  than  a  wine.— C.  Redding,  History 
and  Description  of  Modern  Wines. 
Token,  a.  [A.S.  tacn.'] 

1.  Sign. 

Shew  me  a  token  for  good,  that  they  which  hate 
me  may  see  it.— Psalms,  l.vxxvi.  17. 

2.  Mark. 

They  have  not  the  least  token  or  shew  of  the  arts 
and  industry  of  China.— Heylin. 

Wheresoever  you  see  ingratitude,  you  may  as  in- 
fallibly conclude,  that  there  is  a  growing  stock  of 
ill-nature  in  that  breast,  as  you  may  know  that 
man  to  have  the  plague  upon  whom  you  see  the 
tolcens. — South,  Sermons. 

3.  Memorial  of  friendship ;  evidence  of  re- 
membrance. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  queen  Hecuba, 
A  token  from  her  daughter,  my  fair  love. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  v.  1. 

Whence  came  this  P 
This  is  some  token  from  a  newer  friend. 

Id.,  Othello,  iii.  4. 
PigwKrgen  gladly  would  commend 
Some  token  to  queen  Mab  to  send, 
Were  worthy  of  her  wearing. 

Drayton,  Nymphidia. 

Mrs.  Gavan  put  it  then  to  Mr.  Gates,  how  often 
he  had  seen  him  in  London,  whose  answer  was  only 
one  day,  but  two  several  times  that  day,  as  he  re- 
membered by  the  token  that  an  apothecary  brought 
Mr.  Gavan  a  cordial  1  in  the  afternoon  to  Mr  Ire- 
land's chamber,  he  being  then  and  there  indis- 
pTd'"^r  m-fs  UEttrange,  History  of  the  Plot, 
p.  ao.  (Uru  Juo.j 
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4.  Piece  of  money  current  by  sufferance,  not 
coined  by  authority. 

Buy  a  token's  worth  of  great  pins.— B,  Jonson, 
'Bartholomew  Fair. 

Your  credit  not  worth  a  token. 

Massinger,  New  Way  to  pay  Old  Debts. 

Retail  traders  became  more  numerous,  and  sup- 
plied articles  in  smaller  parcels,  and  the  want  of  a 
small  change  currency  was  felt.  To  meet  this  want, 
and  possibly  to  obtain  some  profit  on  the  transac- 
tion, private  individuals  issued,  there  being  no  law 
to  the  contrary,  copper  pieces,  called  tokens,  which 
the  person  whose  name  they  bore  pledged  himself 
to  redeem  in  silver  on  demand.  There  was  scarcely 
a  village  of  any  magnitude  in  which  such  a  local 
currency  did  not  circulate,  and  a  complete  collec- 
tion of  such  tokens,  if  indeed  it  could  be  made,  would 
contain  many  thousand  specimens.  The  custom  con- 
tinued even  up  to  the  restoration  of  the  currency  in 
1819,  the  Bank  of  England  having  for  a  short  time 
even  issued  a  currency  of  silver  tokens. — Brande 
and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

5.  In  Printing.     See  extract. 

Token,  in  printing  [is]  ten  quires  eighteen  sheets 
of  perfect  paper,  or  258  sheets.  It  is  reckoned  an 
hour's  work  for  a  liana  press,  of  ordinary  work.  In 
Moxon's  time  the  token  was  ten  quires. — R.  J.  Court- 
ney, in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 
Token,  v.  a.  Betoken. 

What  in  time  proceeds, 
May  token  to  the  futun;  our  past  deeds. 

Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  iv.  2. 

Tokened,  part.  adj.  In  the  extract,  showing 
the  tokens  of  death. 

How  appears  the  fight  ?— 
On  our  side  like  the  token'd  pestilence, 
Where  death  is  sure. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  8. 

Tolbooth.  s.     See  Toll  booth. 
Toledo.  *.      Sword  from  Toledo,  a  town  of 
Spain  ;  sword  of  the  temper  of  one  from 
Toledo. 

You  sold  me  a  rapier  . . .  you  told  me  it  was  a  to- 

ledo.—B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  iii.  2. 

Tolerable,  adj.      [Lat.  tolerabilis  ;  tolero  = 

I  endure ;    pass.  part,  toleratus ;  toleratio; 

-onis.~\ 

1.  Supportable ;  that  may  be  endured  or  sup- 
ported. 

Yourselves,  who  have  sought  them,  ye  so  excuse, 
as  that  ye  would  have  men  to  think  ye  judge  them 
not  allowable,  but  tolerable  only,  and  to  be  borne 
with,  for  the  furtherance  of  your  purposes,  till  the 
corrupt  estate  of  the  church  may  be  better  reformed. 
— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

It  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  Sodom  in  the  day  of 
judgement  than  for  that  city. — Matthew,  x.  15. 

Cold  and  heat  scarce  tolerable. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  x.  654. 

There  is  nothing  of  difficulty  in  the  external  per- 
formance, but  what  hypocrisy  can  make  tolerable  to 
itself. — Archbishop  T'illotson. 

2.  Not  excellent ;   not  contemptible ;    pass- 
able. 

The  reader  may  be  assured  of  a  tolerable  transla- 
tion.— Dry  den. 

Princes  have  it  in  their  power  to  keep  a  majority 
on  their  side  by  any  tolerable  admistration,  till  pro- 
voked by  continual  oppressions. — Swift. 
Tolerably,  adv.     In  a  tolerable  manner. 

1.  Supportably;  in  a  manner  that  may  be 
endured. 

The  pious  Christian  is  the  only  tolerably  wise.— 
Hammond,  Works,  iv.  575. 

2.  Passably ;  neither  well  nor  ill ;  moderately 
well. 

The  person  to  whom  this  head  belonged  laughed 
frequently,  and  on  particular  occasions  had  acquitted 
himself  tolerably  at  a  ball. — Addison,  Spectator. 
Tolerance.  s.    [Fr. ;  Lat.  tolerantia.~\    Power 
of  enduring  ;  act  of  enduring. 

Diogenes  one  frosty  morning  came  into  the  mar- 
ket-place shaking,  to  shew  his  tolerance;  many  of 
the  people  came  about  him,  pitying  him  :  Plato 
passing  by,  and  knowing  he  did  it  to  be;  seen,  said, 
If  you  pity  him  indeed,  let  him  alone  to  himself. — 
£acon,  Apophthegms. 

There  wants  nothing  but  consideration  of  our  own 
eternal  weal,  ^tolerance  or  endurance  of  being  made 
happy  here,  and  blessed  eternally.— Hammond,  On 
Fundamentals. 

It  admits  of  no  tolerance,  no  intercommunity  of 
sentiments.— Bishop  Lowth,  Letter  to  Bishop  War- 
burton,  p.  13. 

Tolerant,  adj.  [Lat.  tolerans,  -antis,  pres. 
part,  of  tolero  ;  tolerantia.~\  Favourable 
to  toleration. 

We  know  and  lament  his  [Gibbon's]  eagerness  to 
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throw  a  veil  over  the  deformities  of  the  heathen 
theology,  to  decorate  with  all  the  splendour  of  pane- 
gyric the  tolerant  spirit  of  its  votaries,  to  degrade 
by  disingenuous  insinuation  or  by  sarcastic  satire 
the  Importance  of  revelation,  to  exhibit  in  the  most 
?hAnfSVr  feilt,l";es  ,or  distortion  the  weaknesses  and 
the  follies  of  its  friends,  and  to  varnish  over  the 
cruelties  and  exalt  the  wisdom  of  its  merciless  and 
Unrelenting  enemies.-  White,  Hampton  Lectures, 
Kcriii  111. 

But  the  only  effectual  remedy  for  the  evil,  is  the 
diffusion  of  a  tolerant  principle  of  judgment,  and 
the  disposition  to  respect  the  opinions  of  those  who 
are  qualified  to  form  sound  conclusions  on  each 
subject,  and  who  give  to  the  public  the  result  of 
diligent,  conscientious,  and  independent  investiga- 
tions. -Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  On  the  Influence  of  Autho- 
rity in  Matters  of  Opinion,  ch.  viii. 
Tolerate,  v.  a.      [Lat.  toleratus,  pass.  part, 
of  tolero.~]     Allow  so  as  not  to   hinder ; 
suffer ;  pass  uncensured. 

Inasmuch  as  they  did  resolve  to  remove  only  such 
things  of  that  kind  as  the  church  might  best  spare 
retaining  the  residue  ;  their  whole  counsel  is,  in  this 
point,  utterly  condemned,  as  having  either  pro- 
ceeded from  the  blindness  of  those  times,  or  from 
negligence,  or  from  desire  of  honour  and  glory,  or 
from  an  erroneous  opinion  that  such  things  might 
be  tolerated  for  a  while.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

We  shall  tolerate  flying  horses,  harpies,  and  satyrs, 
for  these  are  poetical  fancies,  whose  shaded  morali- 
ties requite  their  substantial  falsities.  —  Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Men  should  not  tolerate  themselves  one  minute 
in  any  known  sin.— Dr.  H.More,  Decay  of  Christian 
Piety. 

Crying  should  not  be  tolerated  in  children.— 
Locke. 

We  are  fully  convinced  that  we  shall  always 
tolerate  them,  but  not  that  they  will  tolerate  us.— 
Swift. 

Toleration,    s.      Allowance    given   to   that 
which  is  not  approved. 

I  shall  not  speak  against  the  indulgence  and  tole- 
ration granted  to  these  men.— South,  Sermons. 

An  enlightened  toleration  is  a  blessing  of  the  last 
ace— it  would  seem  to  have  been  practised  by  the 
Romans,  when  they  did  not  mistake  the  primitive 
Christians  for  seditious  members  of  society ;  and 
was  inculcated  even  by  Mahomet,  in  a  passage  in 
the  Koran,  but  scarcely  practised  by  his  followers  : 
in  modern  history,  it  was  condemned,  when  religion 
was  turned  into  a  political  contest,  under  the  aspir- 
ing house  of  Austria— and  in  Spain— and  in  France. 
It  required  a  long  time  before  its  nature  was  com- 
prehended—and to  this  moment  it  is  far  from  being 
clear,  either  to  the  tolerators,  or  the  tolerated.— 
I.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of  Literature,  Toleration. 
Tolerator.  s.  One  who  tolerates. 

(For  example  see  under  Toleration.) 
Toll.  v.  a.  [Lat.  tollo  =  I  take,  take  away : 
the  o  is  short,  the  word  being  pronounced 
so  as  to  rhyme  to  loll,  Nol  (short  for 
Oliver).]  In  Canon  Law.  Take  away ; 
vacate ;  annul. 

An  appeal  from    sentence  of  excommunication 
does  not  suspend  it,  but  then  devolves  it  to  a  supe- 
rior judge,  and  tolls  the  presumption  in  favour  of  a 
sentence.— A  yliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici- 
Toll.  v.  a.     [see  extract  from  Wedgwood.] 

1.  Draw  by  degrees;  entice. 

They  toule  nuns  out  of  cloisters.— Fulke,  Answer 
to  P.  Frarine,  p.  19:  15SO. 

The  adventitious  moisture  which  hangeth  loose  in 
a  body,  betrayeth  and  Mleth  forth  the  innate  and 
radical  moisture  along  with  it.— Bacon,  Natural  and 
Experimental  History. 

Voices  calling  me  in  dead  of  night 
To  make  me  follow,  and  so  tole  me  on, 
Through  mire  and  standing  pools,  to  find  my  ruin. 
Spenser,  Faithful  Shepherdess. 

He  can  tole  on  the  tame,  well-natured,  easily 
seducible.— Hammond,  Works,  iv.  470. 

Whatever  you  observe  him  to  be  more  frighted  at 
than  he  should,  tole  him  on  to  by  insensible  degrees, 
till  at  last  he  masters  the  difficulty. — Locke. 

2.  Pull  a  bell  slowly,  making  it  sound  with 
solemn  pauses;  give  notice  thereby;  call, 
or  notify  by  sound. 

They  give  their  bodies  due  repose  at  night : 
When  hollow  murmurs  of  their  evening  bells 
Dismiss  the  sleepy  swains,  and  toll  them  to  their 
cells. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iv.  275. 
Slow  tolls  the  village  clock  the  drowsy  hour. 

Beattie,  The  Minstrel. 
His  death,  which  happened  in  his  berth, 

At  forty-odd  befell; 
They  went  and  told  the  sexton, 

And  the  sexton  Mt'd  the  bell.  T.  Hood. 

[To  toll  [is]  to  incite  one  to  do  a  thing ;  to  tole,  to  draw, 
to  entice: 

'  With  empty  hand  mny  no  man  hawkes  tulle; 
Lo  here  our  silver  ready  to  expend.'   (Chaucer.) 
VOL.  II. 
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to*,  deceit  treachery,  draga  a  tdlar,  to  betray  td 
grot,  a  pitfall  for  beasts;  f«/segi,  a  bait-  W/snora  n 
snare;  tdltrige.  a  decoy-bird.  WelslVi(-  deceit 
fraud,  illusion.  Breton,  touella,  to  enchant  deee  ve' 

' 


Toll.  v.  n.    Sound  as  a  tolled  bell. 


Toll,  toll, 
Gentle  bell,  for  the  soul 
Of  the  pure  ones. 


Sir  ,T.  Denha 


***•  •• .  istrn/Ktm. 

Toll.  s.   Sound  made  by  the  bell  being  tolled 

The  tottot  a  bell  is  its  being  lifted  up,  which 

causes  that  sound  we  call  its  toll.—H.  Tooke.  Diver. 


Toll.  s.  [A.S.]  Excise  of  goods  ;  seizure  of 
some  part  for  permission  of  the  rest ;  pay- 
ment for  passage. 

Toll,  in  law,  has  two  significations :  first,  a  liberty 
to  buy  and  sell  within  the  precincts  of  a  manor 
winch  seems  to  import  as  much  as  a  fair  or  market  •' 
C  C«  *  tnbute  or  cust°m  paid  for  passage.— 

Empson  and  Dudley  the  people  esteemed  as  his 
norse-leeches,  bold  men,  that  took  toll  of  their  mas- 
ter's grist.— Bacon. 

The  same  Prusias  joined  with  the  Rhodians against 
the  Byzantines,  and  stopped  them  from  levying  the 
toll  upon  their  trade  into  the  Euxine.— A rbuthnot 

A  charter  of  Edred  grants  to  the  monastery  of 
Lroyland  soc,  sac,  toll,  team  and  infangthef ;  words 
which  generally  went  together  in  the  description  of 
these  privileges,  and  signify  the  right  of  holding  a 
court  to  which  all  freemen  of  the  territory  should 
repair,  of  deciding  pleas  therein,  as  well  as  of  im- 
posing amercements  according  to  law,  of  taking 
tolls  upon  the  sale  of  goods,  and  of  punishing  capi- 
tally a  thief  taken  in  the  fact  within  the  limits  of 
the  manor.— Hallam,  View  of  the  State  of  Europe 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  pt.  i.  ch.  viii. 

Toll.  v.  n. 

I.  Pay  toll. 

I  will  buy  me  a  son-in-law  in  a  fair,  and  toll  for 
him  :  for  this,  I'll  none  of  him.— Sha/cespear,  All's 
well  that  ends  well,  v.  3. 
Where,  when,  by  whom,  and  what  y'  were  sold 

for. 
And  in  the  open  market  toll'd  for  P 

Sutler,  Hudibras,  ii.  1, 690. 
2.  Take  toll. 

The  meale  the  more  yeeldeth,  if  servant  be  true, 
And  miller  that  Mleth  takes  none  but  his  due. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good 
Husbandry. 

Toll.  v.  a.    Take  toll  of  anything ;  collect. 

Like  the  bee,  tolling  from  every  flower 
The  virtuous  sweets. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  4. 

Tollbar.  s.  Bar,  now  a  gate,  placed  across 
the  road  to  prevent  passage  unless  the  toll 
be  paid. 

Tollbootb.  s.  Booth  for  the  collection  of 
tolls ;  office  for  the  assessment  of  them : 
(Tolsey  is  a  word  with  a  similar  sense; 
the  Tolaey  at  Bristol  being  a  local  court  so 
called.  In  Scotland,  the  Tolbooth  is  a  jail. 
See  Tollbooth,  v.  a.) 

Those  other  disciples  were  from  the  fishing-boat ; 
this  from  the  toll-booth.— Bis/top  Hall,  Contempla- 
tions, Matthew  called. 

Tollbootb.  v.  a.  Imprison  in  a  tollbooth. 
Rare. 

To  these  what  did  he  give?  why  a  hen, 
That  they  might  tolbooth  Oxford  men. 

Bishop  Corbet. 

Toiidish.  s.  Vessel  by  which  the  toll  of  corn 
for  grinding  is  measured. 

If  thou  beest  a  true  man,  then,  quoth  the  miller,' 
I  sweare  by  my  toll-dish,  I'll  lodge  thee  all  night. 

Old  Ballad,  King  and  Miller  of  Mansfield. 


TOME 

part.  adj.  Sounding  as  a  tolled  bell. 


T6li,nff.  verbal  ab,.    Act  0^7^  "tffi 
which,  tolls. 
tensUusgthng  t<0  church  8t  the  M*i*g  of  a  bell,  only 

T01?'/',  In  •Bo/an^ and  Medicine.  Balsam 
ot  lolu;  secretion  of  Myrosperraum  tolui- 
fermn :  (used  adjectivally,  as  in  '  7W« 
lozenges '). 

ZWw  is  composed  of  resin,  oil.  and  bemoic  acid.- 
Ure  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Minft 
Tolutation.  *.    [Lat.  equus  tolutariut**  trot- 
ting horse  ]     Act  of  pacing  or  ambling. 

»"•  latera,'  that  is.  two  len  of  one 


They  rode,  but  authors  having  not 
Determined  whether  pace  or  trot 
(I  hat  is  to  say,  whether  tolutation, 
As  they  do  term  't,  or  succussation.) 
Me  leave  it.  Butler,  Hudibrai.  I.  2,  45. 

Tom'  as  in  tom-cat,  torn-  fool,  and  Tom-a- 
JJedlam,  a  common  prefix  to  male  names. 
Tomahawk,  s.     [North  American  Indian.] 
War  axe  of  the  North  American  Indians. 

I  have  in  my  eve  a  portrait,  in  other  respects  of 
great  merit  of  the  late  Marischal  Keith,  who  ™  p- 
pears  habited  in  a  suit  of  old  Gothic  armour  with 
ruffles  of  the  present  fashion  at  his  wrists,  a  bigwig 
on  his  head,  and  a  musket  in  his  hand  ;  Alexander 
the  Great,  in  a  hat  and  feather,  wielding  a  toma- 
hawk or  snapping  a  pistol  at  the  head  of  Clytus 

'«.  0. 


Take  your  toll-dish  with  ye. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Maid  in  the  Mill. 
Tollgatberer.  s.     Officer  who  takes  toll. 

Toll-gatherers  are  every  day  ready  to  search  and 
exact  a  customary  tribute. — Sir  T.  Herbert,  Rela- 
tion of  some  Years'  Travels  into  Africa  and  the 
Great  Asia,  p.  43. 
Tolling,  part.  adj.     Alluring.     Rare. 

I  will  not  fail  to  give  ye,  readers,  a  present  taste  of 
him  from  his  title,  hung  out  like  a  tolling  signpost 
to  call  passengers,  not  simply  a  confutation,  nut  'a 
modest  confutation,'  witn  a  laudatory  of  itself  ob- 
truded in  the  very  first  word.— Milton,  Apology  for 
Smectymnuus. 

7Q 


Tomato,  s.    [Fr. ;  Spanish,  tomate.]    Love- 
apple  :  (see  extract). 

Tomatoes,  the  fruit  of  tne  Lycopcrsicum  esculen- 

tum,  commonly  called  love  apples are  a  common 

ingredient  in  sauces.—  lindley,  Vegetable  Kingdom 
Ihe  solatium  anthropophagoruin,  which  the  Fet- 
jeans  eat  at  their  feasts  of  human  flesh,  is  hence 
called  the  cannibals'  tomato.— Brande and  Cox  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Tomb.    *.       [Fr.  lombe,    tombeau;    L.Lat. 
tumba;  Gr.  ™/(/?<ic.]     Monument  in  which 
the  dead  are  enclosed. 

Methinks  I  see  thee,  now  thou  art  below. 
As  one  dead  in  the  bottom  of  a  tomb. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  5. 
Time  is  drawn   upon  tombs  an   old  man  bald, 
winged,  with  a  scythe  and  an  hour-glass.— Peacham, 
On  Drawing. 

Poor  heart !  she  slumbers  in  her  silent  tomb  -. 
Let  her  possess  in  peace  that  narrow  room. 

Dry  den,  Indian  Emperor,  ii.  3. 
Tomb.  v.  a.    Bury  ;  entomb. 

Souls  of  boys  were  there, 

And  youths,  that  tomb'd  before  their  parents  were. 
May,  Translation  of  Virgil. 

Tombac,  s.  [Fr. ;  from  Persian.]  An  alloy 
of  copper  and  zinc,  or  brass  with  an  excess 
of  zinc  ;  when  arsenic  is  added,  the  result 
is  white  tombac. 

Tombiess.  adj.  Wanting  a  tomb ;  wanting 
a  sepulchral  monument. 

Lav  these  bones  in  an  unworthy  urn, 
Tombiess,  with  no  remembrance  over  them. 

Shakeipear,  Henry  V.  i.  2. 

Tomboy,  s.    Hoyden. 

A  lady! 

Fasten 'd  to  an  empery,  to  be  partner'd 
With  tomboys,  hired  with  that  self-exhibition 
Which  your  own  cullers  yield  ! 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  L  7. 
This  is  thy  work  woman  . . . 
The  seeing  of  your  simpering  sweetness,  you  filly. 
You  tit,  you  tomboy .'  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 

Knight  of  Malta,  ii  1. 

Tombstone,  s.  Stone  laid  over  the  dead ; 
stone  placed  in  memory  of  the  dead. 

I  passed  a  whole  afternoon  in  the  church-yard, 
the  cloisters,  and  the  church,  amusing  myself  with 
the  tombstones  and  inscriptions.— Additon,  Spec- 
tator, no.  26. 

Tome.  s.  [Lat.  tome;  Gr.  rofn)  -  section, 
division.]  Book. 

All  those  venerable  books  of  Scripture,  all  those 
sacred  tomrs  and  volumes  of  holy  writ,  am  with 
sudi  absolute  perfection  framed.— Hooktr,  Eccleti- 
astical  Polity. 

It  were  infinite  to  reckon  authorities,  and  clauses 

of  exclusion  for  the  three  orders  of  bishops,  priest*. 

and  deacons;  we  cannot  almost  dip  in  any  lomiofthe 

count-tils  but  we  shall  find  it  recorded :  and  all  the 
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TOMFOOLEET?          T    0    M    F 
TOHIC  I 

martvr  bishops  of  Rome  did  ever  acknowledge  and 
publisli  it.  thit  episcopacy  is  a  peculiar  office,  and 
order  in  the  church  of  God ;  as  is  to  be  seen  in  their 
decretal  epistles  in  the  first  tame  of  the  councells. 
—Jeremy  Taylor,  Episcopacy  asserted.    (Ord  Mb.) 
Tomfoolery,  s. 
1.  Foolish  trifling;  ridiculous  behaviour. 

Round  let  us  bound,  for  this  is  Punch's  holiday; 
Glory  to  tomfoolery ;  huzza !  huzza ! 

J.  and  H.  Smith,  Rejected  Addresses, 
Punch's  Apotheosis. 

•2.  Knit-knacks ;  silly  trifles. 

The  happy  bridegroom  spends  about  a  year's  in- 
come in  dresses  for  the  bridesmaids  and  pretty  pre- 
sents ;  and  the  bride  must  have  a  trousseau  of  laces, 
satins,  jewel-boxes,  and  tom-fnolery,  to  make  her  fit 
to  be  a  1  wutenant's  wife.— Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs, 
ch.  xxxvi. 

Tommy.  .«.  Truck-system ;  see  extracts, 
both  for  the  word  itself  and  some  of  the 
commoner  combinations,  where  it  is  either 
udjoctival  in  construction,  or  the  first  ele- 
ment in  a  compound. 

•  The  fact  is,  we  are  tommied  to  death.' . . . '  Com- 
rades,' continued  Nixon, '  you  know  what  has  hap- 
i.eneil;  you  know  as  how  Juggins  applied  for  his 
imlancc  after  his  tommy-book  was  paid  up,  and  that 
incarnate  nigger  Diggs  has  made  him  take  two 
waistcoats.  Now  the  question  rises,  what  is  a  collier 
to  do  with  waistcoats  ?  Pawn  'era  I  s'pose  to  Diggs' 
son-in-law,  next  door  to  his  father's  shop,  and  sell 
tin-  ticket  for  sixpence.  Now,  there's  the  question  ; 
keep  to  the  question ;  the  question  is  waistcoats  and 
tommy  ;  first  waistcoats,  and  then  tommy.'  'I  have 
been  making  a  pound  a-week  these  two  months 
I.:IM.' s:iul  another, ' but,  as  I'm  a  sinner  saved,  I 
have  .never  seen  the  young  Queen's  picture  yet.' 
'  And  I  have  been  obliged  to  pay  the  doctor  for  my 
poor  wife  in  tommy,'  said  another.  '"Doctor,"  I 
said,  says  I, '  I  blush  to  do  it,  but  all  I  have  got  is 
tommy,  and  what  shall  it  be,  bacon  or  cheese  P" 
"Cheese  at  tenpence  a  pound,"  says  he,  "which  I 
buy  for  my  servants  at  sixpence!  Never  mind," 
says  he,  for  he  is  a  thorough  Christian,  "  I'll  take 
the  tammy  as  i  find  it." '  '  Juggins  has  got  his  rent 
to  pay,  and  is  afeard  of  the  bums,'  said  Nixon ; '  and 
lie  has  got  two  waistcoats ! '  '  Besides,'  said  another, 
'  Diirics's  tommy  is  only  open  once  a-week,  and  if 
you're  not  there  in  time,  you  go  over  for  another 
seven  days.'  ...'No;  and  so  to  get  them  one  is 
obliged  to  go  and  sell  some  tommy,  and  much  one 
tor  it.  Bacon  at  ninepence  a-pound  at  Bigg's, 
which  you  may  get  at  a  huckster's  fur  sixpence ;  and 
therefore  the  huckster  can't  be  expected  to  give  you 
moro  than  fourpeiice-halfpenny,  by  whicn  token 
the  tommy  in  our  field  just  cuts  our  wages  atween 
the  navel.' ...  A  butty  in  the  mining  districts  is  a 
middleman :  a  doggy  is  his  manager.  The  butty 
generally  keeps  a  tummy  or  truck  shop,  and  pays 
the  wages  of  his  labourers  in  goods.— B.  Disraeli, 
Sybil,  b.iii.  ch.i.  and  note. 

Tommy,  v.  a.  Oppress  by  the  tommy  system. 
( For  example  see  under  Tommy,  s.) 

Tompion.  s.     Tampion;  stopper;  plug. 

This  gigantic  genius  kept  the  oracle  within  him 
muzzled,  nor  condescended  once  to  draw  the  tam- 
pion of  his  lips.— Observer,  no.  5.  (Ord  MS.) 

Tomrlg.  *.  Rude,  wild,  or  wanton  girl ; 
tomboy. 

The  author  represents  Belinda  a  fine,  modest, 
well-bred  lady;  and  yet  in  the  very  next  canto  she 
appears  an  arrant  ramp  and  tomrigg, — Dennis,  On 
Pope's  Rape  nf  the  Lock,  p.  16 :  17'^8. 

Tomtit,  x.     Titmouse. 

You  would  fancy  him  a  giant  when  you  looked 
upon  him,  and  a  tomtit  when  you  shut  your  eyes.— 
Spectator. 

Ton.  a.     [Fr.  tonne.'] 

\ .  Weight  equal  to  twenty  hundredweight : 
(the  long  ton  being  twenty-one  hundred- 
weight). 

•2.  Measure  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-two 
gallons.  See  Tun. 

3.  In  Navigation.    Forty-two  cubic  feet. 

Spain  was  very  weak  at  home,  or  very  slow  to 
move,  when  they  suffered  a  small  fleet  of  English  to 
lire,  sink,  and  cacry  away  ten  thousand  ton  of  their 
great  shipping.— liacon. 

Ton.  s.     [Fr.]     Prevailing  fashion. 

If  things  of  ton  their  harmless  lays  indite. 
Most  wisely  dcxmi'd  to  shun  the  public  sight, 
What  harm  \    In  spite  of  every  critic  elf, 
Sir  T.  may  read  his  stanzas  to  himself. 

liyron,  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 
Tonality,  s.     In  Music.     See  extract. 

Tonality,  [a]  rather  vague  word,  is  used  generally 
to  denote  that  peculiarity  which  modern  music  pos- 
sesses in  consequence  of  its  being  written  indefinite 
keys,  thereby  conforming  to  certain  defined  arrange- 
ments of  tones  and  semitones  in  the  diatonic  scale 
—lirande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Litera- 
ture, and  Art. 
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TONG 

Tone.  s.     One.     Obsolete. 

He  abused  . . .  the  anger  and  ygnornunce  of  the 
tone  partie  to  the  destruction  of  the  father.— bir  i. 
More.  _ 

Tone.  s.     [Fr.  ton;    Lat.  tonus;  ur.  rovoe, 
from  root  of  n ivia  =  stretch.] 

1.  Note ;  sound. 

Sounds  called  tones  are  ever  equal.— Bacon,  Na- 
tural and  Experimental  History. 

The  strength  of  a  voice  or  sound  makes  a  difference 
in  the  loudness  or  the  softness,  but  not  in  the  tone. 
-Ibid. 

In  their  motions  harmony  divine 
So  smooths  her  charming  tones,  that  God  s  own  ear 
Listens  delighted.        Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  620. 

2.  Accent ;  sound  of  the  voice. 

Palamon  replies ; 
Eager  his  tone,  and  ardent  were  his  eyes. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  l.  282. 

The  Chinese  language  is  like  no  other  on  the 
plobe ;  it  is  said  to  contain  not  more  than  about 
330  words,  but  it  is  by  no  means  monotonous,  for  it 
has  four  accents,  and  even,  the  raised,  the  lessened, 
and  the  returning,  which  multiply  every  word  into 
four  ;  as  difficult,  says  Mr.  Astle,  for  an  European 
to  understand,  as  it  is  for  a  Chinese  to  comprehend 
the  six  pronunciations  of  the  French  E.  In  fact 
they  can  so  diversify  their  monosyllabic  words  by 
the  different  tones  which  they  give  them,  that  the 
same  character  differently  accented  signifies  some- 
times ten  or  more  different  things.—/'.  Disraeli, 
Curiosities  of  Literature,  T/te  Chinese  Language. 

He  was  the  son  of  Apollonius,  an  author  who  had 
written  largely  on  rhetoric  and  grammar,  particu- 
larly on  the  dialects,  tones,  and  accents. — Sharps, 
History  of  Egypt,  ch.  xiv. 

3.  Whine  ;  mournful  cry. 

Made  children,  with  your  tones,  to  run  for 't, 
As  bad  as  Bloody-bones,  or  Lunst'ord. 

Butler,  Hudibra*,  iii.  2,  1111. 

4.  Particular  or  affected  sound  in  speaking. 

To  avoid  all  kinds  of  unnatural  and  disagreeable 
tones,  the  only  rule  is  to  endeavour  to  speak  with 
the  same  ease  and  freedom  as  you  would  on  the 
same  subject  in  private  conversation,  you  hear  no- 
body converse  in  &tone,  unless  they  have  the  brogue 
of  some  other  country,  or  have  got  into  a  habit  of 
altering  the  natural  key  of  their  voice  when  they 
are  talking  of  some  serious  subject  in  religion. — 
Mason,  Three  Essays  on  English  Church  Music. 
(Ord  MS.) 

5.  Elasticity ;  power  of  extension  and  con- 
traction. 

Drinking  too  great  quantities  of  this  decoction 
may  weaken  the  tone  of  the  stomach, — Arbuthnot. 

6.  Character. 

They  knew  by  sure  prognostics  seen  on  high, 
The  future  tone  and  temper  of  the  sky ; 
But,  grave  dissemblers !  could  not  understand 
That  Sin  let  loose  speaks  Punishment  at  hand. 

Cowper,  Expostulation. 

Tone.  v.  a.     Utter  in  affected  tone  ;  entone. 
Toned,  part.  adj.     Having  tone. 

An  animal  ovation  !  such  as  holds 
No  commerce  with  our  reason,  but  subsists 
On  juices,  through  the  well  toned  tubes  well  strain'd. 
Young,  Night  Thoughts. 

Tong^.  s.  [A.S.]  Instrument,  or,  as  the  word 
is  generally  plural,  pair  of  tongs,  by  which 
anything  (e.g.  coals  in  the  fire)  is  either 
entirely  or  partly  taken  hold  of. 
Another  did  the  dying  brands  repair 
With  iron  tongs,  and  sprink.'ed  oft  the  same 
With  liquid  waves.  Spenser. 

They  turn  the  glowing  mass  with  crooked  tongs; 
The  fiery  work  proceeds. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  sEneid,  viii.  595. 
Get  a  pair  of  tongs  like  a  smith's  tongs,  stronger 
and  toothed. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

?  The  tonyue  (tong)  of  a  buckle. 

Their  hilts  were  burnish'd  gold,  and  handle  strong 
Of  mother  pearl,  and  buckled  with  a  golden  tong. 

Spenser. 
Tongue,  s.     [A.S.  tunga.\ 

1.  Organ  of  speech. 

My  conscience  hath  a  thousand  soveral  tongues, 
And  every  tongue  brings  in  a  sev'ral  tale, 
And  every  tale  condemns  me  for  a  villain. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  v.  3. 

•2.  Speech  ;  fluency  of  words. 

Much  tongue  and  much  judgment  seldom  go  toge- 
ther ;  for  talking  and  thinking  are  two  quite  differ- 
ing faculties.— Sir  11.  L' Estrange. 

•3.  Speech,  as  well  or  ill  used. 

So  brave  a  knight  was  Tydeus,  of  whom  a  sonne  is 

sprong, 

Infcrionr  Carre  in  martiall  deeds,  though  higher  in 
his  tongue. 

Cliapman,  Translation  of  the  Iliad 
Give  me  thy  hand;  1  am  sorry  I  beat  thee-  but 
while  thou  livest,  keep  a  good  tongue  in  thy  head.— 
Sliakespear,  Tempest,  iii.  L. 


On  evil  days  though  fallen  and  evil  tongues. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vu.  20. 

4.  Language. 

The  Lord  shall  bring  a  nation  against  thee  from 
far,  from  the  end  of  the  earth,  as  swift  as  an  eagle 
flieth  ;  a  nation  whose  tongue  thou  shalt  not  under- 
stand.— Deuteronomy,  xxviii.  49. 

5.  Nation  distinguished  by  their  language. 

Every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people,  and  nation. 
Revelation,  v.  9. 
Used  adjectivally. 

First  in  the  council-hall  to  steer  the  state, 
And  ever  foremost  in  a  tongue  debate. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JSneid,  xi,  587. 

As  thejirst  element  in  a  compound. 

My  ears  still  ring  with  noise,  I'm  vext  to  death, 
Tongue-kill 'd,  and  have  not  yet  recover'd  breath. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe,  ii.  1. 
Tongue-valiant  hero,  vaunter  of  thy  might, 
In  threats  the  foremost ;  but  the  lag  in  fight. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  First  Book  of  the 
Iliad,  336. 

Hold  the  tongue.     Be  silent. 

'Tis  seldom  seen  that  senators  so  young 
Know  when  to  speak,  and  when  to  hold  their  tongue, 
Dryden,  Translation  of  Persius,  iv.  11. 
Whilst  I  live  1  must  not  hold  my  tongue. 
And  languish  out  old  age  in  his  displeasure. 

Addison,  Cato. 

Tongue,   v.  a.     Chide ;   reproach  j    accuse. 
Hare. 

But  that  her  tender  shame 
Will  not  proclaim  against  her  maiden  loss, 
How  might  she  tongue  me  ! 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  3. 

Tongue,  v.  n.     Talk  ;  prate. 

'Tis  still  a  dream ;  or  else  such  stuff,  as  madmen 
Tongue,  and  brain  not.  Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  v.  4. 

Let  his  clack  be  set  a-going,  and  he  shall  tongue 
it  as  impetuously  as  the  arrantest  hero  of  the  play. 
—Dryden,  Grounds  of  Criticism. 

Tongrued.  adj.     Having  a  tongue. 

Tongued  like  the  night-crow.  Donne. 

Tongueless.   adj. 
1 .  Wanting  a  tongue  ;  speechless. 

What  tonijueless  blocks  were  they !  would  they 
not  speak  ?        Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iii.  7. 

Our  grave, 
Like  Turkish  mute,  shall  have  a  tongueless  mouth. 

Id.,  Henry  V,  i.  1. 

That  blood,  like  sacrificing  Abel's,  cries 
Even  from  the  tongueless  caverns  of  the  earth, 
To  me,  for  justice.  Id.,  Richard  II,  i.  1. 

The  tonyueless  caverns  of  the  craggy  hills 
Cried  '  Misery  ! '          Shelley,  Prometheus  Unbound. 

'2.  Unnamed  ;  not  spoken  of. 

One  good  deed,  dying  tongueless, 
Slaughters  a  thousand  waiting  upon  that. 

Shalcespear,  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2, 
Tonguepad.  s.     Great  talker.    Obsolete. 

She  who  was  a  celebrated  wit  at  London  is,  in 
that  dull  part  of  the  world,  called  a  tonguepad.— 
Tatler. 

Tonguetie.  v.  a.     Render  unable  to  speak. 

That  extreme  modesty  and  bashfulness  which 
ordinarily  tongueties  us  all  in  good  company. — 
Goodman,  Winter  Evening  Conference,  pt.  i. 

Tonguetied.  adj.  or  part.  adj. 

1.  Having  an  impediment  of  speech. 

Those  who  have  short  tongues,  or  are  tonguetied. 
are  apt  to  fall  short  of  the  appulse  of  the  tongue  to 
the  teeth,  and  ofteuer  place  it  on  the  gums,  and  say 
t  and  d  instead  of  th  and  dh  ;  as  moder  for  mother. 
—Holder,  Elements  of  Speech. 

•2.  Unable  to  speak  freely,  from  whatever 

cause. 

Love,  and  tonguetied  simplicity, 
In  least  speak  most  to  my  capacity. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  v.  1 

He  spared  the  blushes  of  the  tonguetied  dame. 

TickelL 

I  am  tonguetied— 'tis  damned  hard  I  can  only 
preach  in  my  own  pulpit.— J.  -Morton,  Secrets  worth 
knowing,  iii.  4. 

I  could  not  understand  what  it  was  that  had 
hitherto  kept  me  tonguetied  with  respect  to  Emma, 
a  being  I  loved  by  stealth,  as  far  as  my  own  parent 
was  concerned.— Theodore  Hook,  Gilbert  Gurney, 
vol.  i.  ch.  vi. 

Tonic,  s.     [see  Tone.] 

1.  In   Medicine.     Drug  or  preparation  ad- 
ministered to  strengthen  or  give  tone  to 
the  system. 

2.  In   Music.    Note  on  which  the  diatonic 
scale  is  formed  ;  keynote. 

Tonic,  adj. 

I .  Being  extended  ;  being  elastic. 

They  [the  muscles]  can  readily  perform  whatso- 


onntion, 


. 
2.  In  Medicine.     See  extract. 


T  al'e  lwo  sorts  of  spasm,  one  of  tnese  is 
niaikca    by  a  long-continued   contraction  of  the 
tea  muscles,  not  rapidly  alternating  with  relax- 

timp'  imr'i' Vi"6  {'"  taS"«  place  slowly,  after  some 
time,  and  then  perhaps  the  contraction  after  another 

SW^SS^Sitt  id!"8  iscalled  *°**"p**i 

ample  of  it  is  the  common  cra'nipof  the  leg!"  In  the 
other  form  of  spasm,  the  contractions  of  the  affected 
muscles  take  place  repeatedly,  forcibly, and  in  quick 
succession  ;  and  the  relaxation  is,  of  course,  as  sud- 
den and  frequent.  This  has  been  named  atonic 
spasm. .  .  I  propose,  first  of  all,  to  consider  one  of 
the  most  formidable  and  worst  of  these  spasmodic 
diseases,  viz.,  tetanus,  of  which  tonic  spasm  is  essen- 
tially characteristic.  Its  name  is  derived  from  reiVw 

to  stretch Tetanus  then  is  characterised  by  an 

involuntary,  long-continued,  violent,  and  painful 
contraction  ;  in  one  word,  by  cramp,  of  the  volun- 
tary muscles  of  various  parts,  or  of  nearly  the  whole 
body. ...  In  four  cases,  perhaps,  out  of  rive,  the  dis- 
ease begins  in  this  way  with  trismus  of  locked  jaw 
so  that  tins  last  is  the  vulgar  name  for  the  com- 
plaint . . .  tetanic,  sy m  ptoms  occur  at  no  fixed  period 
after  the  reception  of  the  injury.— Sir  T.  Watson 
Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Phusic 
lecture  xxxii. 

y.  Relating  to  tones  or  sounds. 

To  the  judicious  performance  upon  this  solemn 
instrument,  [the  organ,]  my  observations  now  na- 
turally recur.  In  point  of  tonic  power,  I  presume 
it  will  be  allowed  preferable  to  all  others.— Mason 
1  hree  Essays  on  Church  Mustek,  p.  42. 
Tonical.  adj.  Tonic. 

Station  is  no  rest,  but  one  kind  of  motion  relating 
unto  that  which  physicians,  from  Galen,  do  name 
extensive  or  tonical.—Sir  T.  Jirowne,  Vulgar  Er- 


TOO 

Tensile,   adj.    [Lat.  tons  His.]     Capable  of 
being,  fat  to  be,  clipped. 

Broider'd  with  --— • '    °"  tl?e  gree"' 


ur.™*       I*"1!  tlln"  ''V^*  °Ur  tnldc  fal1  h*  "»"t  of 

thwi 


Wove,  in  mosaic  mode  of  many  a  curl" 
Around  the  figured  carpet  of  the  lawn. 
„  ,  Ibid.,  b.  1.  p.  339. 

Tonsure,  s.  [Fr.;  Lat.  tonsura.l  Act  of 
clipping  the  hair;  state  of  being  shorn  •  (es- 
pecially as  a  member  of  the  clerical  order). 

suffered™^!?'  &t?£S*  a'gStch!?  heT'fS 
grown,  and  gathered  under  the Tveil —A  ddison 

Pew  are  born  with  more  flattering  hopes  than  was 
^r  o-r£!]i'i-  father,  a  counsellor  with  an  income 
t  2a,000  livres,  married  a  second  wife,  and  the  lively 
Scarron  soon  became  the  object  of  her  hatred.  He 
studied,  and  travelled,  and  took  the  clerical  tonsure- 
but  discovered  dispositions  more  suitable  to  the 
Pleasures  of  his  age  than  to  the  gravity  of  his  pro- 
Kissipn.  —  /.  Israeli,  Curiosities  of  Literature, 

This  is  not  improbable,  as  in  Rome  he  was  very 
?  A°uthe  E*yptian  superstitions,  and  he  had 
adopted  the  tonsure,  and  had  his  head  shaven  like  a 
priest  of  Isis,  that  he  might  more  properly  carry  an 
Anubw-stafT  in  the  sacred  processions.  -  S/Jr™ 
History  of  Egypt,  ch.  xiv. 


An  honest  courtier,  yet  a  patriot  too. 

Pope,  Epitaph  <m  Sir  W.  Trumbull 
Tool.  *.   [A.S.  tol,  tool.] 
1.  Any  instrument  of  manual  operation. 

IntoJllSkS**8'  the  Mp  is  tow»«k  the  bark  only 

"to  which  if  you  cut  a  little  it  will  come  forth  ;  but 

P  PCT  With  * 


°,f  their  mines  more  *°ld  th*« 
the  An'erican,not  reranlm*. 

*  knivcs-  """•  aiid 


Guils 


yet  "*• 
Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii. 


rours. 
Tonicity.  *.     In  Physiology.     See  extract. 

There  is  a  particular  condition  or  state  of  slight 
tension  of  healthy  muscles,  which,  beyond  their 
mere  elasticity,  accounts  for  their  retraction  when 
theyarecut  across,  and  which  is  named  their  toni- 
city  or  tonic  state.    It  is  persistent  only  so  long  as 
they  are  healthy  and  remain  in  connection  with  the 
nerves  and  nervous  centres;  for,  if  the  nerves  ar 
cut,  or  the  nervous  centres  in  connection  with  their 
a  re  destroyed,  the  muscles  lose  their  tone  and  becom 
flaccid.     It  is  this  property  continually  in  actiot 
which  serves  more  than  the  elasticity  ...  to  keei 
antagonistic  muscles  in  a  due  state  of  equilibrium 
in  varying  positions  of  the  limb  ;  it  seems  also  to  b< 
by  a  powerfully  exercised  tonicity,  that  sphincte 
muscles,  like  that  placed  round  the  outlet  of  tht 
alimentary  canal,  are  kept  contracted.— Marshall 
Outlines  of  Physiology,  Human  and  Comparative 
vol.i.  p.  162:  18G7. 
Toning:,  verbal  abs.     Entoning. 

Shutting  the  eyes,  distorting  the  face,  and  speak- 
ing through  the  nose,  cannot  so  properly  be  callec 
preaching,  as  toning  of  a  sermon.— South',  Sermons 
Tonka-bean.    *.     [Tonqnin  bean,  from  the 
country  of  its  production.]     Fruit  of  the 
Dipteryx  odorata,  used  for  scenting  snuff. 
The  Tonka-bean  . . .  affords  a  concrete,  crystalline 
volatile  oil,  called  coumarine  by  the  French.— Ure' 
Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 
Tonnage,    s.      Custom   or  impost   due   for 
merchandise  brought  or  carried  in   tons 
from  or  to  other  nations,  after  a  certain 
rate  in  every  ton. 

Tonnage  and  poundage  upon  merchandizes  were 
collected,  refused  to  be  settled  by  act  of  parliament. 
—Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 
The  'droits  du  port'  consist  of  anchonige.  paid 
by  all  vessels  in  proportion  to  their  tonnnf/e,  when 
they  enter  the  harbours  of  Nice  and  Villa  Franca.— 
Smollett,  Travels,  letter  xxi.  (Ord  MS.) 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  bay  lies,  sheltered  by 
Berry  Head,  the  stirring  market  town  of  Brixlmm, 
the  wealthiest  seat  of  our  fishing  trade.  A  pier  and 
n  haven  were  formed  there  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  but  have  been  found  insufficient 
for  the  increasing  traffic.  The  population  is  about 
six  thousand  souls.  The  shipping  amounts  to  more 
than  two  hundred  sail.  The  tonnage  exceeds  many 
times  the  tonnage  of  the  port  of  Liverpool  under  the 
kings  of  the  House  of  Stuart.— Macaulay,  History 
of  England,  ch.  ix. 

Tonsil,  s.    [Fr.  tonsille  ;  Lat.  tonsiUceJ]     In 
Anatomy.    See  extract. 

Tonsils  or  almonds  are  two  round  glands  placed 
on  the  sides  of  the  basis  of  the  tongue,  under  the 
common  membrane  of  the  fauces,  with  which  they 
arc  covered ;  each  of  them  hath  a  large  oval  sinus, 
which  opens  into  the  fauces,  nnd  in  it  there  are  a 
great  number  of  lesser  ones,  which  discharge  them- 
selves, through  the  great  sinus,  of  a  mucous  and 
slippery  matter,  into  the  fauces,  larynx,  and  ooso- 
phfWUI,  for  the  moistening  and  lubricating  these 
parts.— Quincy. 


Tontine.  *.  Insurances,  named  after  Tonti, 
an  Italian,  who  first  expounded  and  pro- 
mulgated the  principle  whereby  the  pre- 
miums paid  by  a  large  body  of  life-as- 
surers become  the  property  of  either  the 
last  survivor,  or  of  a  fixed  number  of  the 
survivors. 

'I  am  going  out  with  an  appointment  under 
government,  if  I  can  escape  the  devils  of  fellows 
wno  are  after  me.'  •  I  hope  it  is  a  good  office  you 
have  got,'  said  I.  '  Tolerable,'  said  Daly, '  they  have 
given  me  the  deputy-secretary  ship  at  s'ierra  Leone.' 
'Oh!  said  I.  'I  know  what  you  mean,'  said  Daly 
but  what  could  I  do?— it  is  a  fine  settlement  for 
patronage;  and  if  men  succeed  to  death-vacancies 
as  they  do  in  the  army,  I  have  a  good  chance.  It  i 
a  sort  of  Tontine  colony— all  for  the  benefit  of  sur 
vivors.'  '  I  am  sure  I  sincerely  wish  you  may  hav 
your  health.'  —  Theodore  Hook,  Gilbert  Gurnet, 
vol.  iii.  ch.  v. 

Tony.  s.  [corruption  of  Antony.']  Simple 
ton  :  (a  ludicrous  word). 

A  companion  fit 

For  all  the  keeping  tonies  of  the  pit.  Dryden 

When  a  man  plays  the  fool  or  the  extravagant 
presently  he 's  a  tony.  Who  drew  this  or  that  ridi 
culous  piece  ?  tony.  Such  or  such  a  one  was  neve 
well  taught :  No,  he  had  a  tony  to  his  master.— Sir 
£.  L'  Estrange,  Translation  of  Quevedo. 

Too.  adv.  [A.S.  to.] 

1 .  Over  and  above ;  overmuch  ;  more  than 
enough:  (it  is  used  to  augment  the  sig- 
nification of  an  adjective  or  adverb  to  a 
vicious  degree). 

Your  father's  rough  and  stern, 
His  will  too  strong  to  bend,  too  proud  to  learn. 

Cowley. 

Groundless  prejudices  and  weaknesses  of  con- 
science, instead  of  tenderness,  mislead  too  many 
others,  too  many,  otherwise  good  men.  —  Bishop 
Sprat,  Sermons. 

It  is  too  much  to  build  a  doctrine  of  so  mighty 
consequence  upon  so  obscure  a  place  of  Scripture.— 
Locke. 

These  ridiculous  stories  abide  with  us  too  long, 
and  too  far  influence  the  weaker  part  of  mankind. — 
Watts. 

2.  Doubled  for  the  sake  of  emphasis.    Rhe- 
torical. 

Oh,  that  this  too  too  solid  flesh  would  melt ! 

Shakfspear,  Hamlet,  i.  2. 
Sometimes  it  would  bo  full,  and  then 
Oh  !  too  too  soon,  decrease  again  ; 
Eclipsed  sometimes,  that 't  wou'd  so  fall, 
There  would  appear  no  hope  at  all. 

Sir  J.  Suckling. 

3.  Likewise;  also;  besides;  in  addition;  over 
and  above. 

See  what  a  scourge  is  laid  upon  your  hate ; 
And  I,  for  winking  at  your  discords  too, 
Have  lost  a  brace  of  kinsmen. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  3. 

Let  on  my  cup  no  wars  be  found, 
Lest  those  incite  to  quarrels  too, 
Which  wine  itself  enough  can  do.  Oldham. 

The  arriving  to  such  a  disposition  of  mind  as  shall 
make  a  man  take  pleasure  in  other  men's  sins,  is 
evident  from  the  text  and  from  experience  too.— 
South,  Sermons. 
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2.  Hireling;  one  who  acts  at  the  command 
SXiP  ;  mere  instrument  for  executing 
or  fulfilling,  the  plans  and  machinations  of 
another  :  (in  a  bad  sense). 

He'd  choose 

To  talk  with  wits  in  dirty  shoes; 
And  scorn  the  tools  with  stars  and  garters 
So  often  seen  caressing  Chartres.     *  '     Svift 

there  be  any  tool  of  administration  daring 
d  I"*  '  J?  del|y  *iie"°  *<*•.  or  shameless  enough  to 
forw.nl  I  conduct  °f  l  ie  ministry,  let  him  come 
I  e  slm  l  fi  a  e  "ot,  UI'der  what  title  he  appears. 
.inrrar  .""f  "^  to  m*»>t*'n  the  truth  of  mv 

it  it  tK.d  "If  J?tice  of  "*  observations  upon 
>nh1l  7  ,/aZard,°/  n.'-v  "tmost  cre<to  with  the 
pumic.—  Letters  of  Juntas,  letter  xliv 

thp  nnSiSt:er  '""l  "?U|tht,  l°  kT10W  m<"  'l  Wil1  tf™  bw 

the  oc.  asion.  I  have  heard  some  things  of  her  in 
my  last  residence  abroad,  which  make  me  believe 
that  she  cannot  be  wholly  the  Count's  tool  in  any 

aualltr,?,uedVilla,nOUS!  that  5*"""KS 
on,,  h  4  -T  "V1-  l  °"ce  ""PPosed  :  w«l  that  she 

"       W''r0ra         "> 


A  tool  of  the  government,  by  giving  a  bribe  to  the 
printer,  procured  a  copy  of  this  trash  [Wilkes's 
fassay  on  Woman], and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
ministers.  —  Macaulay,  Critical  and  Historical 
Essays,  Larl  of  Chatham. 

Toot.  v.  n.     [Dutch,  ttiyten,  toeten  =  sound  a 

horn,  whisper  in  the  ear.]     See  extract. 
1.  Pry;    peep;    search  narrowly  and  slily; 
look  about. 

Peepyng  tootyng,  and  gnsyngat  that  thing,  whiche 
the  priest  held  up  in  his  hands.— Archbishop  Crau- 
tuer,  Defence  of  the  Sacrametit,  fol.  101.  a. 

I  cast  to  go  a  shooting, 
Long  wand'ring  up  and  down  the  land, 
>V  ith  bow  a.nd  bolts  on  either  hand, 
For  birds  in  bushes  tooting. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar. 
H  this  word,  in  this  sense.  I  know  not  the  d.-ri- 
vation:  perhaps  Man,  Saxon,  contracted  from 
towttan,  to  know  or  examine.  (Dr.  Johnson.)  .Mr 
Mason  objects  to  this,  and  gives  Mean,  to  attract 
as  the  origin;  supporting  it  by  a  remark,  that 
tradesmen  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  meeting  company 
on  their  way  thither,  to  solicit  their  custom,  w.-ri- 
called  footers.  Pegge  has  made  a  similar  reui.-.rk 
upon  this  mode  of  solicitation;  to  which  he  prefixes 
an  observation,  that  sown  peas  or  beans,  when  they 
first  appear  above  ground,  are  said,  in  Derbyshire,  to 
toot;  and  to  tout,  in  the  canting  dictionary,  siirni- 
fies  to  look  up  sharp.  (Anonymiana,  vii.  6*.)  Sir.  Ma- 
son's to-tean,  to  attract,  has  however  no  connection 
with  our  old  word  toot  :  nor  perhaps  has  Dr.  John- 
son's  tovjitau.  But  it  may  surely  be  referred  to  the 
Saxon  totian, '  eminere  tnnquam  cornu  in  fronte,'  as 
indeed  Mr.  Mason  has  referred  it.  forgetting  what 
he  had  said  of  toot,  under  the  verb  tote  in  his  Sup- 
plement, which  is  the  very  word  before  us  in  its 
ancient  orthography.— Todd. 

2.  Making  a  noise  as  that  of  a  pipe  or  flute. 

Toting  and  piping  upon  the  destroyed  organ  pipes, 
— Bishop  Hall,  Specialties  of  his  Life. 

That  wiseacre  deserves  of  all  other  to  wear  a  toting 
horu.—Hoicell,  Letters,  iv.  7. 

.  Stand  out ;  be  prominent. 

Though  perhaps  he  had  never  a  shirt  to  his  back, 
yet  he  would  have  a  toting  huge  swelling  ruff  about 
his  neck.— Howell,  Letters,  i.  3,  32. 
Toot.  v.  a. 

1.  Look  into;  see. 

2.  Sound. 

Jockie,  say  what  might  he  be 
That  sits  on  yonder  hill. 
And  tootetfi  out  his  notes  of  glee  ? 

W.  Browne,  Shepherd's  Pipe. 

Tooter.  *.     One  who  plays  on  a  pipe  or 
horn. 

Come,  father  Rosin,  with  your  fiddle  now, 
And  two  tall  toters :  Flourish  to  the  masque. 

B.  Jonson,  Tale  of  a  Tub. 
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Tooth,  s.  pi.  teeth.     [A.S.  toft.] 

1.  In  Anatomy.     One  of  a  series  of  organs, 
generally  more  or  less  bony,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  biting,  chewing,  or  otherwise  com- 
minuting food. 

Avaunt,  you  curs ! 
Be  thj-  mouth  or  black  or  white, 
Tooth  that  poisons  if  it  bite. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  6. 

Desert  deserves  with  characters  of  brass 
A  forted  residence  'gainst  the  tooth  of  time, 
And  razure  of  oblivion. 

Id.,  Measure  for  Measure,  v.  1. 

The  teeth  alone  among  the  bones  continue  to  grow 
in  length  during  a  man's  whole  life,  as  appears  by 
the  unsightly  length  of  one  tooth  when  its  opposite 
happens  to  be  pulled  out.— Bay.  On  the  Wisdom  of 
Qod  manifested  in  the  Works  of  the  Creation. 

The  teeth  are  the  hardest  and  smoothest  bones  of 
the  body ;  about  the  seventh  or  eighth  month  they 
In-Kin  to  pierce  the  edge  of  the  jaw  :  the  '  denies  in- 
cisivi,'  or  fore  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw,  appear  lirst, 
and  then  those  of  the  lower  jaw :  after  them  come 
out  the  '  canini '  or  eye  tcrih.  and  last  of  all  the 
1  molares '  or  grinders :  about  the  seventh  year  they 
are  thrust  out  by  new  teeth,  and  if  these  teeth  be 
loat  they  never  grow  again ;  but  some  have  shed 
their  teeth  twice:  about  the  one-and-tweritieth 
year  the  two  last  of  the  '  molares '  spring  up,  and 
they  are  called  '  denies  sapientiae.'— Quincy. 

2.  Taste;  palate. 

These  are  not  dishes  for  thy  dainty  tooth  \ 
What,  hast  thou  got  an  ulcer  in  thy  mouth  ? 
Why  stand's!  thou  picking? 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Persius,  iii.  224. 

A  wanton  tooth  is  the  harbinger  to  luxurious 
wantonness.— Bishop  Hall,  Ely  and  his  Sonnes. 
(Ord  MS.) 

Hee  that  makes  himselfe  a  servant  to  his  tooth, 
shall  easily  become  a  slave  to  all  inordinate  affec- 
tions.—/^. (Ord  MS.) 

3.  Tine,  prong,  or  blade,  of  any  multifid  in- 


TOOT 


thorns. 


Toothful,  adj. 


strument. 

The  priest's  servant  came  while  the  flesh  was  in  '  1.   Having  teeth, 
seething,  with  a  flesh-hook  of  three  teeth.— \  Samuel,  •  n    gharD  like  a 

I  made  an  instrument  in  fashion  of  a  comb,  whose  | 
teeth,  being  in  number  sixteen,  were  about  an  inch  | 
and  an  half  broad,  and  the  intervals  of  the  tn-th 
about  two  inches  wide.— Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 

4.  Prominent  part  of  wheels,  by  which  they 
catch  upon  correspondent  parts  of  other 
bodies. 

The  edge  whereon  the  teeth  are  is  always  made 
thicker  than  the  back,  because  the  back  follows  the 
edge. — Moxon,  Mechanical  Exercises. 

In  clocks,  though  the  screws  and  teeth  be  never  so 
smooth,  yet  if  they  be  not  oiled  will  hardly  move, 
though  you  clog  them  with  never  so  much  weight ; 
but  apply  a  little  oil,  they  whirl  about  very  swiftly 
with  the  tenth  part  of  the  force.— Bay. 

Tooth  and  nail.  With  one's  utmost  violence ; 
with  every  means  of  attack  or  defence. 

In  their  myters  they  beare  the  fygure  of  both  tes- 
taments, whose  veritie  they  impugne  with  tooth  and 
nail. — Bale,  On  the  Revelations,  pt.  ii.  e.  viii. :  1550. 
A  lion  and  bear  were  at  tooth  and  nail  which 
should  carry  off  a  fawn.— Sir  B.  L' Estrange. 
To  the  teeth.     In  open  opposition. 

It  warms  the  very  sickness  in  my  heart, 
That  I  shall  live  and  tell  him  to  his  teeth, 
Thus  diddest  thou.  Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

The  action  lies 

In  his  true  nature,  and  we  ourselves  compell'd 
Ev'n  to  the  teeth  and  forehead  of  our  faults, 
To  give  in  evidence.  ibid,  iii  3 

The  way  to  our  horses  lies  back  again  by  the 
house,  and  then  we  shall  meet  'em  full  in  the  teeth 
—Dryden,  Dfn  Sebastian,  iv.  2. 

Catt'in  the  teeth.  Insult  by  open  exprobra- 
tion. 

A  wise  body's  part  it  were  not  to  put  out  his  fire 
because  his  fond  and  foolish  neighbour,  from  whom 
he  borrowed  wherewith  to  kindle  it,  might  cast  him 


When  the  law  shews  her  teeth,  but  dares  not  bite, 
And  South-Sea  treasures  are  not  brought  to  light. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  i.  17. 
Tooth,  v.  a. 

1.  Furnish  with  teeth  ;  indent. 

Then  saws  were  tooth'd,  and  sounding  axes  made. 
Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  i.  215. 

The  point  hooked  down  like  that  of  an  eagle ;  and 
both  tne  edges  tootlied,  as  in  the  Indian  crow.— 
Grew,  Museum. 

Get  a  pair  of  tongs  like  a  smith's  tongs,  stronger 
and  toothed  at  the  end.— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

2.  Lock  in  each  other. 

It  is  common  to  tooth  in  the  stretching  course  two 
inches  with  the  stretcher  only.— -Moxon,  Mechanical 
Exercises. 
Toothache.  *.     Pain  in  the  teeth.  • 

There  never  yet  was  the  philosopher 
That  could  endure  the  toothache  patiently, 
However  at  their  ease  they  talk'd  like  gods. 

.  Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  v.  1. 

I  have  the  toothache.— What  sigh  for  the  tooth- 
ache! which  is  but  an  humour  or  a  worm.— Ibid. 
iii.  2. 

He  that  sleeps  feels  not  the  toothache.— Id.,  Cym- 
beline,  v.  4. 

One  was  grown  desperate  with  the  toothache. — 
Sir  W.  Temple. 

Neuralgic  affections  were  confounded  by  the 
ancient  and  other  writers  with  toothache,  rheuma- 
tism, gout,  &c.  4.  .  The  third  form  of  toothache  is 
the  nervous,  or  neuralgia  of  the  nerves  supplying 
the  teeth  and  independent  of  inflammation  or  caries 
of  a  tooth.— Copland,  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medi- 
cine. 

Toothdrawer.  s.     One  whose  business  is  to 
extract  painful  teeth. 

Nature  with  Scots,  as  toothdrawers,  hath  dealt, 
Who  use  to  string  their  teeth  upon  their  belt. 

Cleaveland,  The  Kebel  Scot. 

When  the  teeth  are  to  be  dislocated,  a  tooth- 
drawer  is  consulted. —  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Toothed,  adj. 


So  I  charm  "d  their  ears, 
That  calf-like,  they  my  lowing  follow'd,  through 


TOP 

Toothy,  adj.  Toothed ;  having  teeth.  Rare. 
The  woof  and  warp  unite  press'd  by  the  toothy 
slay.  Croxall.  Translation  from  Ovid's 

Metamorphoses,  b.  vi. 

Top.  s.  [Dutch.]  Inverted  conoid  which 
children  set  to  turn  on  the  point,  continu- 
ing its  motion  with  a  whip. 

Since  I  pluckt  geese,  play'd  truant,  and  whipt 
top,  I  knew  not  what  it  was  to  be  beaten  till  lately. 
— Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  v.  1. 

For  as  whipp'd  tops,  and  bandied  balls, 
The  learned  hold,  are  animals : 
So  horses  they  affirm  to  be 
Mere  engines  made  by  geometry. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i,  2,  55. 
As  young  striplings  whip  the  top  for  sport 
On  the  smooth  pavement  of  an  empty  court, 
The  wooden  engine  flies  and  whirls  about, 
Admired  with  clamours  of  the  beardless  rout. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Jlneid,  vii.  528. 
Still  humming  on  their  drowsy  course  they  keep, 
And  lash'd  so  long,  like  tops,  are  lash'd  asleep. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  iii.  600. 
Top.  s.     [Norse,  topr.~] 
1.  Highest  part  of  anything. 

[He]  wears  upon  his  baby  brow  the  round 
And  top  of  sovereignty.    Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 
Here  Sodom's  towers  raised  their  proud  tops  on 

high, 
The  tow'rs  as  well  as  men  outbrave  the  sky. 

Cowley. 
Thou 

Nor  of  the  muses  nine,  nor  on  the  top 
Of  old  Olympus  dwell'st. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  5. 
One  poor  roof,  made  of  poles  meeting  at  the  top, 
and  covered  with  the  bark  of  trees.— Heylin. 

That  government  which  takes  in  the  consent  of 
the  greatest  number  of  the  people,  may  justly  be 
said  to  have  the  broadest  bottom ;  and  if  it  termi- 
nate in  the  authority  of  one  single  person,  it  may 
be  said  to  have  the  narrowest  top,  and  so  makes  the 
firmest  pyramid.— Sir  W.  Temple. 

So  up  the  steepy  hill  with  pain 
The  weighty  stone  is  roll'd  in  vain  ; 
Which  having  touch'd  the  top  recoils. 
And  leaves  the  labourer  to  renew  his  toils. 

Granville. 


Tooth'd   briers,  sharp   furzes,  pricking  goss,  and    2.   Surface ;   Superficies. 


Shakespear,  Tempest,  iv.  1. 
Toothsome.    Rare. 
What  dainty  relish  on  my  tongue 
This  fruit  hath  left  !  some  angel  hath  me  fed  : 
If  so  toothful,  I  will  be  banqueted. 

Massinger,  Virgin  Martyr. 


Toothless,   adj.    Wanting  teeth  ;   deprived 
of  teeth. 

Deep-dinted  wrinkles  on  her  cheek  she  draws, 
Sunk  are  her  eyes,  and  toothless  are  her  jaws. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Mneid,  vii.  585. 
They  are  fed  with  flesh  minced  small,  having  not 
only  a  sharp  head  and  snout,  but  a  narrow  and 
toothless  snout. — Bay. 

The  sceptred  wretch  then  from  that  solitude 
I  drew,  and  of  his  change  compassionate. 
With  words  of  sadness  soothed  his  rugged  mood. 
But  he,  while  pride  and  fear  held  deep  debate, 
With  sullen  guile  of  ill-dissembled  hate 
Glared  on  me  as  a  toothless  snake  might  glare 

Shelley,  Revolt  of  Islam,  v.  25.    ,     TT4.         ,    ,  "'""*" 
Toothpick,   s.    Instrument  for  picking  the  ;•   u™ost  degree. 
teeth  (i.e.  for  clearing  off  the  adherent  ^eal  bein*  the 

remains  of  anything  masticated). 
He  and  his  toothpick  at  my  worship's  mess. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  i.  1. 
Preserve  my  woods,  whereof,  if  this  course  hold, 
there  will  hardly  be  found  in  some  places  enough 
to  m!ike  a  toothpick.— Howell,  England's  Tears. 


Plants  that  draw  much  nourishment  from  the 
earth  hurt  all  things  that  grow  by  them,  especially 
such  trees  as  spread  their  roots  near  the  top  of  the 
ground.— Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  His- 
tory. 

3.  Highest  place. 


thou  would'st  freeze,  and  not 'be  able  to  heat  tlrv- 
self.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity.  * 


If  toothpicks  of  the  lentisc  be  wanting,  of  a  quill 
then  make  a  toothpick.— Sandys. 

Enough,  mad  rhyming  sot,  enough  for  shame 
Give  o'er,  and  all  thy  quills  to  tooth-picks  damn. 

_.  Oldham. 

You  always  see  him  with  a  cane  dan  -ling  at  his 
button,  his  breast  open,  no  gloves,  one  eye  tuck'd 
under  his  hat,  and  a  tooth-pick.  Startup,  that's  his 


He  that  will  not  set  himself  proudly  at  the  top  of 
all  things,  but  will  consider  the  immensity  of  this 
fabrick,  may  think,  that  in  other  mansions  there 
may  be  other  and  different  intelligent  beings.— 
Locke. 

What  must  he  expect,  when  he  seeks  for  prefer- 
ment, but  universal  opposition,  when  he  is  mount- 
ing the  ladder,  and  every  hand  ready  to  turn  him 
off  when  he  is  at  the  top  '/—Swift. 

4.  Highest  person. 

How  would  you  be, 

If  he,  which  is  the  top  of  judgment,  should 
But  judge  you  as  you  are  ? 

akespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  2. 


g  the  top  and  perfection  of  so  many 
religious  affections,  the  causes  of  it  must  be  most 
eminent.— Bishop  Sprat. 

If  you  attain  the  top  of  your  desires  in  fame,  all 
those  who  envy  you  will  do  you  harm  ;  and  of  those 
who  admire  you  few  will  do  you  good.— Pope. 

Ihe  top  of  my  ambition  is  to  contribute  tc 
work.— Id. 


r,  The  Careless  Husband. 

col  Polity  ' —  ""*   i  Toothpicker.  s.     Toothpick. 

In    spite    of  the  teeth.      ^withstanding  j       ^Jl^S^tSS^^^^SS^S^ 


threats  expressed  by  showing  teeth  ;  not- 
withstanding any  power  of  injury  or  de- 
fence. 

The  guiltiness  of  my  mind  drove  the  grossness  of 
Le,,fol^ry,lnto  *  Reived  belief,  in  despite  of  the 


.,    ••     -    . — ..-., ...  despite  of  the 

teeth  of  all  rhime  and  reason,  that  they  were  fairies 
—Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  v  5 
Ihe  only  way  is  not  to  grumble  at  the  lot  they 
it  bear  ire  spite  of  their  teeth. — Sir  R   L'Es- 
trange. 


Sliuwthe  teeth.  Threaten :  (to  shew  the  teeth 
n-.ihoiit    biting    is    to    threaten    without 
making  the  threat  good). 
1220 


Lentisc  is  a  beautiful  evergreen,  and  makes  the 
best  toothpickers.— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 
Toothsome,  adj.   Palatable  j  pleasing  to  the 
taste. 

Some  are  good  to  be  eaten  while  young,  but  nothing 
toothsome  as  they  grow  old. — C'arew. 

Toothwort.  s.  In  Botany.  Native  parasitic 
plant,  akin  to  the  broomrapes,  of  the  genus 
Lathraea  (squamaria). 

Toothwort  ...  is  furnished  with  white  fleshy 
scales  in  the  place  of  leaves.  —  C.  W.  Johnson, 
Farmer's  Cyclopedia. 


6.  Highest  rank. 

Take  a  boy  from  the  top  of  a  grammar  school,  and 
one  of  the  same  age  bred  in  his  father's  family,  and 
bring  them  into  good  company  together,  and  then 
see  which  of  the  two  will  have  the  more  manly  car- 
nage.— Locke,  Thoughts  on  Education. 

7.  Crown  of  the  head. 

All  the  stored  vengeances  of  Heaven  fall 
On  her  ingrateful  top  '. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  4. 
•o  u       •  ,    .  Tis  a  Per'l»us  boy, 
Bold,  quick,  ingenious,  forward,  capable ; 
He  s  all  the  mother's  from  the  top  to  toe. 

Id.,  Richard  III.  iii.  1. 

8.  Hair  on  the  crown  of  the  head  ;  forelock. 

Let 's  take  the  instant  by  the  forward  top ; 
.tor  we  are  old,  and  on  our  quick'st  decrees 
Ihe  inaudible  and  noiseless  foot  of  time 
steals,  ere  we  can  effect  them. 

Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  v.  3. 
y.   1  opmast. 

I  ' 
Bi 

Ana  see  my  wealthy  Andrew  dock'd  in  sand, 
Vailing  her  high  top  lower  than  her  ribs. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 


TOP 


10.  Head  of  a  plant. 


TOPF 


The  buds  made  our  food  are  called  heads  or  tops, 
as  cabbage  heads.—  Watts,  Logick. 
Verge.    Rare. 
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as  lie  was  upon  the  top  of  his  marriage  with  Mag- 
daleine  the  French  king's  daughter,  by  untimely 
(irath  been  taken  away.  —  Knolles,  History  of  the 
Turks. 

12.  In    Navigation.      Small    light    platform 
round  the  lower  masthead. 

Top  of  the  tree.     High,  highest,  position  in 
any  thing. 

'  Bring  your  friend ! '  cried  Mr.  Pecksniff,  in  a 
gush  of  hospitality.  '  Bring  any  number  of  your 
friends ! '  '  This  ain't  the  sort  of  man  to  be  brought,' 
said  Jonas,  contemptuously.  'I  think  I  see  myself 
"  bringing  "  him  to  your  house,  for  a  treat !  Thank'ee 
all  the  same  ;  but  he's  a  little  too  near  the  top  of  the 
tree,  for  that,  Pecksniff.'  The  good  man  pricked  up 
his  ears;  his  interest  was  awakened.  A  position 
near  the  top  of  the  tree  was  greatness,  virtue,  good- 
ness, sense,  genius;  or  it  should  rather  be  said,  a 
dispensation  from  all,  and  in  itself  something  im- 
measurably better  than  all,  with  Mr.  Pecksniff.  A 
man  who  was  able  to  look  down  upon  Mr.  Pecksniff 
could  not  be  looked  up  at,  by  that  gentleman,  with 
too  great  an  amount  of  deference,  or  from  a  position 
of  too  much  humility.— Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit, 
ch.xliv. 

Used  either  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  ele- 
ment in  a  compound. 

The  top  stones,  laid  in  clay,  are  kept  together. — 
Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Miss  Mercy  inquired  what  his  plans  for  the  future 
might  be;  in  reply  to  whom,  Mr.  Bailey  intimated 
that  he  thought  of  going  either  into  top-boots  or 
into  the  army.  'Into  the  army!'  cried  the  young 
ladies,  with  a  laugh.  '  Ah  ! '  said  Bailey, '  why  not  ? 
There's  a  many  drummers  in  the  Tower.  I'm 
acquainted  with  'em.  Don't  their  country  set  a 
valley  on  'em,  mind  you  !  Not  at  all ! '  '  You'll  be 
shot,  I  see,'  observed  Mercy.  'Well!'  cried  Mr. 
Bailey,  '  Wot  if  1  am  ?  There's  something  gamey 
in  it,  young  ladies,  a'nt  there  ?  I'd  sooner  be  hit 
with  a  cannon-ball  than  a  rolling-pin.' — Dickens, 
Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xi. 

Indeed,  so  countrified  had  he  become,  that  the 
big  official  letter,  containing  the  appointment  which 
rewarded  his  apostacy  in  the  Potborough  election, 
found  him  in  top-boots  beating  up  a  hedge  for  a 
hare,  with  a  second-hand  single-barrelled  Manton 
and  a  brown  spaniel. — Hannay,  Singleton  Fontenoy, 
b.  ii.  ch.  i. 


TOPI 


Top.  v.  n. 

1.  Rise  aloft;  be  eminent. 

Some  of  the  letters  distinguish  themRelves  from 
the  rest,  and  top  it  over  their  fellows  ;  these  are  to 
be  considered  as  letters  and  as  cyphers. — Addison, 
Dialogues  on  the  Usefulness  of  ancient  Medals. 

2.  Excel. 

But  write  thy  best  and  top,  and  in  each  line 
Sir  Fornml's  oratory  will  be  thine. 

Dryden,  Macfiecnoe,  167. 

Top.  v.  a. 

1.  Cover  on  the  top;  tip;  defend  or  deco- 
rate with  something  extrinsic  on  the  upper 
part. 

The  glorious  temple  rear'd 
Her  pile,  far  off  appearing  like  a  mount 
Of  alabaster,  topp'd  with  golden  spires. 

Milton,  1'aradise  Regained,  iv.  516. 

To  him  the  fairest  nymphs  do  show 
Like  moving  mountains  topt  with  snow.        Waller. 

There  are  other  churches  in  the  town,  and  two 
or  three  palaces,  which  are  of  a  more  modern  make, 
and  built  with  a  good  fancy  :  I  was  shown  the  little 
Notre  Dame;  that  is  handsomely  designed,  and 
topp'd  with  a  cupola.— Addison. 

Top  the  bank  with  the  bottom  of  the  ditch.— 
Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

2.  Rise  above. 

A  gourd  planted  by  a  large  pine,  climbing  by 
the  boughs  twined  about  them,  till  it  topped  and 
covered  the  tree.— -Sir  It.  L' Estrange. 

3.  Outgo  ;  surpass. 

He's  poor  in  no  one  fault,  but  stored  with  all.— 
Especially,  in  pride.— And  topping  all  others   ill 
boasting.— Shnkcspcar,  Coriolanus.  ii.  1. 
So  far  he  topp'd  my  thought, 
That  I  in  forgery  of  shapes  and  tricks 
Come  short  of  what  he  did.  Id.,  Hamlff,  iv.  7. 

I  am,  cries  the  envious,  of  the  same  nature  with 
the  rest :  why  then  should  such  a  man  top  me  P 
where  there  is  equality  of  kind,  there  should  be  no 
distinction  of  privilege.— Collier. 

4.  Crop. 

Top  your  rose  trees  a  little  with  your  knife  near 
a  leal-bud.— Evelyn,  Kalendar. 

5.  Rise  to  the  top  of. 


,.     M   c?urse-  yct  8tand  not  "tin. 

ind  about  till  thou  hast  topp'd  the  hill. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Of  1'rudence. 

6.  Perform  eminently:    (as,   'He  tops  his 
part  :  '  this  word,  in  this  sense,  is  seldom 
used  but  on  light  or  ludicrous  occasions) 
Palmer!  O  Palmer  tops  the  janty  part. 

Churchill,  The  Rosciad. 


One 


TOPICAI 


was  ingenious  in  his  thought*  and  bright  in 
his  language;  but  so  topful  of  himself,  that  he  let 


f 

Top-dressing,  s. 

tract. 


. 

In  Agriculture.     See  ex- 


Used adjectivally. 


Top-dressing  is  a  term  applied  to  such  manures 
as  are  laid  upon  land  without  being  turned  in  •  and 
also  to  the  practice  of  dressing  the  surface  of  grass- 
land, or  other  crops,  with  some  kinds  of  highly  re- 
duced manure,  that  can  be  evenly  spread  out  or 

sown  equally  over  them  by  the  hand.     A  great    Topb.  s      SPP  Tuff 
variety  of  substances  are  in  use  for  this  purpose 
such  as  soot,  ashes,  the  dung  of  pigeons  and  other 
birds,  rape  dust,  gypsum.— C.  W.  Johnson,  Farmer's 
Cyclopaedia. 


io  5^le!arsest  tabard-cup  topful.—  Swift,  Advict 

Topgallant,  a.  Highest  sail  in  a  ship: 
(figuratively  applied  to  anything  elevated 
or  splendid). 

iiJi0f  greVut  of  another,  like  honeytucklet, 


.    .  u. 

In  the  construction  of  this  vault,  the  principle  of 
nsmg  freestone  for  the  ribs,  and  toph  for  the  pannels, 
has  not  been  followed.—  Archaoloaia.  vol-iviL  n  Sft. 


r  -,---f A rchteologia,  vol. xviL  p.  80. 

Top-proud,  adj.    [the  p  double  in  sound  as  To,Phaceous.  adj.     Gritty ;  stony ;  (applied 
»,r«u  „„  :~  ,.~~n: — n     r> — j  t_  **._  •  •  ,  m  Medicine  to  nodes,  chiefly  of  urate  of 

soda,   so  often   seen  in  the  knuckles  of 
gouty  people). 

Acids  mixed  with  them  precipitate  utophaceous 
chalky  matter,  but  not  a  cheesy  substance.— Ar~ 
buthnot. 


well  as  in  spelling.]  "  Proud  in  the  highest 
degree. 

This  top-proud  fellow, 
"Whom  ...  I  do  not  know 
To  be  corrupt  and  treasonous. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  i.  \. 
Top-sawyer.  *.     Upper  workman  in  a  saw- 
pit  ;  he  who  saws  at  the  top ;  chief  work- 
man generally. 

They  have  got  a  top-sawyer  from  London  there 
who  addresses  them  every  evening,  and  says  tha 
we  have  a  right  to  four  shillings  a  day  wages,  eigh 
hours  work,  and  two  pots  of  ale.— B.  Disraeli.  Sybil 
b.  vi.  ch.  vi. 

Toparch.  *.  [Gr.  TOKOS  =  place  +  ap\iia  —  I 
govern,  rule.]  Principal  man  in  a  place. 

They  are  not  to  be  conceived  potent  monarchs 
but  toparchs,  or  kings  of  narrow  territories.— Sir 
T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 
Toparchy.  *.    Command  in  a  small  district. 
Four  several  kings  swaying  their  ebony  sceptres 
in  each  toparchy.—Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of  some 
Years'  Travels  into  Africa  and  the  Great  Asia 
f  p.  22. 

Topaz.  *.  [L.Lat.  topazius ;  Fr.  topase, 
?  from  Topazos,  an  island  in  the  Red  Sea, 
whence  the  stone  was  originally  procured. 
?  Connected  with  tophus  =  gravel,  pebble 
from  gravel.]  In  Mineralogy.  Silicate  ol 
alumina,  containing  fluorine. 

The  golden  stone  is  the  yellow  topaz.— Bacon, 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Most  perfect  crysials  of  topaz  have  been  found  in 
Siberia,  of  green,  blue,  and  white  colours,  along 
with  beryl,  in  the  Uralian  and  Altai  mountains,  as 
also  in  Kamschatka  ;  in  Brazil,  where  they  generally 
occur  in  loose  crystals,  and  pebble  forms  of  bright 
yellow  colours;  and  in  Mucla  in  Asia  Minor,  in  pale 
straw-yellow  regular  crystals.  They  are  also  met 
with  ill  the  granitic  detritus  of  Cairngorm  in  Aber- 
deenshire.  The  blue  varieties  are  absurdly  called 
Oriental  Aquamarine  by  lapidaries.  If  exposed  to 
heat,  the  Saxon  topaz  loses  its  colour  and  becomes 
white;  the  deep  yellow  Brazilian  varieties  assume  a 
pale  pink  hue;  and  are  then  sometimes  mistaken 
for  spinelle,  to  which,  however,  they  are  somewhat 
inferior  in  hardness.  Topaz  is  also  distinguishable 
by  its  double  refractive  property.  Tavernier  men- 
tions a  topaz,  in  the  possession  of  the  Great  Mogul, 
which  weighed  157  carats,  and  cost  '20,0001.  sterling. 
There  is  a  specimen  in  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History  at  Paris,  which  weighs  4  ounces  2  gros. 
Topazes  are  not  scarce  enough  to  be  much  valued 
by  the  lapidary.—  Ure,  Dictionary  «f  Arts,  Manu- 
factures, and  Mines. 

Tope.  s.  [  ?  ]  Shark  of  the  genus  Galeus 
vulgaris ;  penny  dog  ;  miller's  dog. 

In  the  tope,  as  well  as  in  most  sharks  which  pos- 
sess the  nictitating  eyelid,  may  be  seen  the  highest 
stage  of  vertebral  ossification  in  the  Chondropte- 
rygian  fishes. —  Owen,  Lectures  on  Comparative 
Anatomy,  lect.  iii. 
Tope.  v.  n.  Drink  hard  ;  drink  to  excess. 

If  you  tope  in  form  and  treat, 
'Tis  the  sour  sauce  to  the  sweet  meat, 
The  fine  you  pay  for  being  great. 

Dryden,  Letter  to  Sir  George  Etherege. 
Toper.  *.     Drunkard. 

But  I  no  topers  envy ;  for  my  mien 
Is  always  gay,  and  my  complexion  trreen. 

Cowley  Englished. 

Topful.  adj.  Full  to  the  top;  full  to  the 
brim. 

'Tis  wonderful 

What  may  be  wrought  out  of  their  discontent ; 
Now  that  their  souls  are  topful  of  oflVncf. 

Shakespear.  Kin;/  John.  iii.  4. 
Till  a  considerable  part  of  the  air  was  drawn  out 
of  the  receiver,  the  tube  continued  topjul  of  water 
as  at  first.— Boyle. 


Tophe&vy.  adj.  Having  the  upper  part  too 
weighty  for  the  lower. 

A  roof  should  not  be  too  heavy  nor  too  light :  but 
of  the  two  extremes  a  house  topheavy  w  the  wont. 
~m  otton.  Elements  of  Architecture. 

lopheavy  drones,  and  always  looking  down. 
As  over-ballasted  within  the  crown, 
Mutt'ring  betwixt  their  lips  some  mystick  thing. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Perriut,  iii.  149. 
As  to  stiff  gales  topheavy  pines  bow  low 
Their  heads,  and  lift  them  as  they  cease  to  blow. 
,  Pope,  Dunciad,  ii.  391. 

Tophus.  *.     See  Tuff. 

A  native  arch  she  drew 
With  pumice  and  light  tofusset.  that  grew. 

Sandy*,  Translation  of  Otrid* * 

Metamorphoses,  b.iii. 

Topiary,  adj.  [Lat.  tupiarius ;  Gr.  rori- 
apu'if.]  In  Horticulture.  Shaped  by  cut- 
ting or  clipping. 

No  topiary  hedge  of  quickset 
Was  e'er  so  neatly  cut  or  thickset.  Butler,  Remains. 
Crescentius  dilates  upon  horticulture,  and  gives  a 
pretty  long  list  of  herbs  both  esculent  and  medicinal. 
His  notions  about  the  ornamental  department  are 
rather  beyond  what  we  should  expect,  and  I  do  not 
know  that  his  scheme  of  a  (lower-garden  could  be 
much  amended.  His  general  arrangements,  which 
are  minutely  detailed  with  evident  fondness  for  the 
subject,  would  of  course  appear  too  formal  at  pre- 
sent, yet  less  so  than  those  of  subsequent  times ;  and 
though  acquainted  with  what  is  called  the  topiary 
art,  that  of  training  or  cutting  trees  into  regular 
figures,  he  does  not  seem  to  run  into  its  extrava- 
gance.— Hallam,  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  pt.  ii.  ch.  iv. 

Topic.  S.      [Gr.  rojnroc;  ro;r<)C  =  place.] 

1.  General  argument ;  common-place:  (Lat. 

=  place,  as  in  locus  communis). 
Contumacious  persons,  who  are  not  to  be  fixed  by 


any  principles,  whom  no  topics  can  work  upon.- 
— Bishop  Wilkins. 

I  might  dilate  on  the  difficulties,  the  temper  of 
the  people,  the  power,  arts,  and  interest  of  the  con- 
trary party;  but  .those  are  invidious  topicks,  too 
green  in  remembrance.— Dryden. 

Let  them  argue  over  all  the  topicks  of  divine  good- 
ness and  human  weakness,  and  whatsoever  other 
pretences  sinking  sinners  catch  at  to  save  themselves 
by,  yet  how  trifling  must  be  their  plea,— South,  Ser- 
mons. 

The  principal  branches  of  preaching  are,  to  tell 
the  people  what  is  their  duty,  and  then  convince 
them  that  it  is  so:  the  topicks  for  both  are  brought 
from  Scripture  and  reason.— Stc\fl. 

,  General  head ;  something  to  which  other 
things  are  referred. 

All  arts  and  sciences  have  some  general  subjects, 
called  topicks,  or  common  places;  because  middle 
i  mis  are  borrowed,  and  arguments  derived  from 
them  for  the  proof  of  their  various  propositions.— 
IF 'atts,  Logick. 

Subject  of  conversation. 

They  dined  and  discussed  the  agricultural  interest 
in  all  its  exhausted  ramifications.  Wheat  was  sold 
over  again,  even  at  a  higher  price;  poachers  were 
recalled  to  life,  or  from  beyond  seas,  to  be  re-killed, 
or  re-transported.  The  poor-laws  were  a  very  rich 
topic,  and  the  poor  lands  a  very  ruinous  one.— J*. 
Disraeli,  The  Young  Duke,  b.  iii.  ch.  i. 
In  Surgery.  Local  application. 

In  the  cure  of  strumac,  the  topickt  ought  to  be 
discutivnt.—  Wiseman,  Surgery. 
Topical.  uiij. 

Relating  to  some  general  head. 
1-2-2  i 


TOPICALLY  )          TOPI 

TOEMEXTCKJ 

a.  Local ;  confined  to  some  particular  place. 

Evidences  of  fact  can  be  no  more  than  topical  and 
nrolmble  —  Sir  M.  Hale.  (>,-i;ii  nation  of  Mankind. 

What  then  "hall   be  rebellions  shall  it  be  more 
than  a  topical  sin,  found  indeed  under  some  mon- 
archical medicines  v—Holyday. 
8.  In  Medicine.     Local. 

A  woman,  with  some  unusual  hemorrha'/e,  is  only 
to  be  cured  by  topical  remedies.— A  rbvthnot. 
Topically,  adv.     In  a  topical  manner. 

This  topically  applied  becomes  a  phcenigmus  or  , 

rubefying  medicine,  and  is  of  such  fiery  parts,  that 

they  have  of  themselves  conceived  fire  and  burnt  a  i 

house.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Topknot,  s.    Knot  worn  by  women  on  the 

top  of  the  head. 


TORC 

Topping-lift,  s.      In   Navigation.      Tackle 

for  raising  the  outer  end  of  a  gaff  or  boom. 

Toppingly,  adj.  Fine  ;  gay ;  gallant ;  showy. 

Hare. 

These  toppinglie  ghests  be  in  number  but  ten, 
As  welcome  to  dnirie  as  beares  among  men. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good 

Husbandry. 

Topple,  v.  n.     Fall  forward  ;  tumble  down. 
Though  bladed  corn  be  lodged  and  trees  blown 

down ; 
Though  castles  topple  on  their  warders  heads. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 
The  wisest  aunt  telling  the  saddest  tale, 
Sometime  for  three-loot  stool  mistaketh  me  ; 
Then  slip  I  from  her  quite,  down  topples  she. 

/</.,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  \\.  1. 


.      ..  .,        m  .„„  >  ./(I.,  .Ultisttiii inei  -± 

This  arrogance  amounts  to  the  pride  of  an  ass  in        ,  Tlirnw  down 

his  trappings;   when  'tis  but  his  master's  taking   Topple.  V.  a.      llilOW  down, 
awav  lii^  topknot  to  make  an  ass  of  him  again.— Str  Unruly  wind. . . 

Shakes  the  old  beldame  earth,  and  topples  down 


JZ.  L' Estrange. 
Topless,  adj. 
\.  Having  no  top. 

Loud  Fame  calls  ye, 

Pitch'd  on  the  tople.tx  A  Pennine,  and  blows 
To  all  the  under  world. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Bonduca. 

2.  Supreme;  sovereign. 

Sometime,  groat  Agamemnon, 


Make  their  strengths  totter,  and  their  topless  for- 

tODN 
Unroot  and  reel  to  ruin. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Bonduca. 

Topman.  s. 

1.  Top-sawyer. 

The  pit-snw  enters  the  one  end  of  the  stuff,  the 
topman  at  the  top,  and  the  pitman  under  him,  the 
t,,pman  observing  to  (tuide  the  saw  exactly  in  the 
liiii-.—  Miu-on,  Mechanical  Exercises. 

•2.  Sailor  who  is  stationed  in  the  top. 
Topmast,  s.     In  Navigation.     See  extract. 
The  topmast  [is]  the  second  mast  above  the  deck 

next  the  lower  u  ast,  main,  fore,  or  wizen.— Young, 

Xttttlical  Dictionary. 

Topmost,  adj.     Uppermost ;  highest. 
A  swarm  of  bees,  that  cut  the  liquid  sky, 
Unknown  from  whence  they  took  their  airy  flight, 
Upon  the  topmost  branch  in  clouds  uliirht. 

Drydeu,  Translation  of  the  jEneid,  vii.  97. 
From  steep  to  steep  the  troops  advanced  with 

pain. 

In  hoj>es  at  last  the  topnto.it  cliff  to  gain  ; 
But  still  liy  new  ascents  the  mountain  grew, 
And  a  fre>n  toil  presented  to  their  view.     Addison. 

Men  piled  on  men  with  active  leaps  arise, 
And  build  the  breathing  fabrick  to  the  skies; 
A  sprightly  youth  above  the  topmost  row, 
Points  the  tall  pyramid,  and  crowns  the  show.     Id. 

Topographer,  s.     One  who  writes  descrip- 
tions of  particular  places. 

Although  one  should  read  all  the  topographers 
tint  ever  writ  of  or  anatomized  a  town  or  country. 
—Uowell,  Instructions  for  Foreign  Travel,  p.  a : 
104-J. 
Giraldus  Cambrensis  . . .  was  an  historian,  an  an- 


Steeples  and  moss-grown  towers. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  in.  1. 
Alas,  my  Lord  God,  how  small  matters  trouble 
me!  every  petty  occurrence  is  ready  to  rob  me  of 
my  peace,  so  as,  methinks,  1  am  like  some  little 
cockboat  in  a  rough  sea,  which  every  billow  topples 
up  and  down,  and  threats  to  sink  !  I  can  chide  this 
weak  pusillanimity  in  myself;  but  it  is  thou,  Lord, 
that  must  redress  it.—Hishop  Hall,  Breathings  of  a 
Devout  Soul,  §  34. 

Toppling,  part.  ndj.     Threatening  a  fall. 

Ye  toppling  crass  of  ice  ! 
Ye  avalanches,  whom  a  breath  draws  down 
lit  mountainous  o'envhelrning,  comu  and  crush  me ! 
Byron,  Manfred,  i.  2. 

Topsail,  s.     Sail  between  the  mainsail  and 
topgallant. 

Contarenus  meeting  with  the  Turk's  gallies,  which 
would  not  vail  their  topsails,  fiercely  assailed  them. 
— Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

Strike,  strike  the  topsail;  let  the  main-sheet  fly, 
And  furl  your  sails.  Dryden.  Translation  from 

Ovid,  Ceyx  and  Alcyone. 

Topsyturvy,  ado.   With  the  bottom  upward. 
All  suddenly  was  turned  topsyturvy,  the  noble 
lord  eftsoons  was  blamed,  the  wretched  people  pi- 
tied, and  new  counsels  plotted.— Spenser,  View  of 
the  State  of  Ireland. 

If  we  without  his  help  can  make  a  head 
To  push  against  the  kingdom  ;  with  his  help 
We  shall  o'erturn  it  topsyturvy  down. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iv.  1. 
Wave  wounded  wave  again,  and  billow  billow  gores, 
And  topsyturvy  so  fly  tumbling  to  the  shores. 

Drayton. 

God  told  man  what  was  good,  but  the  devil  sur- 
named  it  evil,  and  thereby  turned  the  world  topsy- 
turvy, and  brought  a  new  chaos  upon  the  whole 
creation. — South,  Sermons. 
Used  adjectivally. 

Man  is  but  a  topsyturvy  creature ;  his  head  where 
his  heels  should  be,  grovelling  on  the  earth.— Swift. 
Toptimbers.  s.  Pieces  in  the  ribs  of  a  ship's 
side,  which  are  next  above  the  futtocks. 
s.     Tower;  turret. 

I  visited  the  tor,  which  is  nothing  but  the  steeple 
of  an  ancient  church.— Ray,  Remains,  p.  259. 


tiquary,  a  topographer,  A  divine,  a  philosopher,  and    Torch.  S.      [Fr.  torched]      Link  ;  flambeau. 


a  poet.— T.  War  ton.  Dissertation  on  tlie  Introduc- 
tion of  Learning,  p.  cxxiv. 

Topographic,  adj.     Relating  to,  constituted 
by,  consisting  in,  topography. 

I  may  the  better  present  you  the  topographic 
description  of  this  mighty  empire.— Sir  T.  Herbert, 
Rilalion  of  some  Years'  Travels  into  Africa  and 
the  Great  Asia,  p.  68. 
Topographical,  adj.     Topographic. 

It  were  requisite  to  have  a  book  of  ihotopogra- 
phical  description  of  all  places,  through  which  he 
passeth.— Howell,  Instructions  for  Foreign  Travel, 
p.  31. 

Topography.  S.      [Gr.  roiroc  =  place  +  ypaipu 
=  I  write,  describe.] 

That  philosophy  gives  the  exactest  topography  of 
the  extramundane  spaces.— OlanvUle,  Scepsis  Scien- 
tifica. 

Topping,  part.  adj. 

1.  Fine;    noble;    gallant:    (condemned  by 


liasilius  knew,  by  the  wasting  of  the  torches,  that 
the  night  also  was  far  wasted.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Here  lies  the  dusky  torch  of  Mortimer, 
Choaked  with  ambition  of  the  meaner  sort. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  ii.  5. 
They  light  the  nuptial  torch,  and  bid  invoke 
Hymen.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  590. 

Never  was  known  a  night  of  such  distraction ; 
Noise  so  confused  and  dreadful :  torches  gliding 
Like  meteors.  Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  i.  1. 

When  men  of  infamy  to  grandeur  soar, 
They  light  a  torch  to  shew  their  shame  the  more. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  i.  157. 

Torchbearer.  s.      One  whose  office  is  to 
carry  a  torch. 

He  did  in  a  genteel  manner  chastise  their  negli- 
gence, with  making  them,  for  that  night,  the  torch- 
bearers. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Torcher.  s. 


One  who  gives  light.    Hare. 
Ere  the  horses  of  the  sun  shall  bring 
Their  fiery  torcher  his  diurnal  ring. 

,.    -  -  Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well  ii  1 

Johnson  as    a  low  word  ).  Torchlight.  *.     Light  kindled  to  supply  the 

.  The  topping  felh>w  I  take  to  be  the  ancestor  of        w  an(.  *f  the  gun>  e  *«"*  l 


the  flue  fellow.— Tatter. 

2.  Predominating ;  rising  aloft. 

Those  long  ridges  of  lofty  and  topping  mountains 
which  run  east  and  west,  stop  the  evagation  of  the 
vapours  to  the  north  and  south  in  hot  countries.— 
Derham,  Physico- Theology. 

The  thoughts  of  the  mind,  and  powers  of  the 
body,  are  uninterruptedly  employed  that  way  by 
the  determinations  of  the  will,  influenced  by  that 
topping  uneasiness  while  it  lasts.— Locke,  On  Power. 
ii.2i,  §38. 
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When  the  emperor  Charles  had  clasped  Germany 
almost  in  his  fist,  lie  was  forced  to  go  from  Isburg 
and,  as  if  in  a  mask,  by  torchlight,  to  quit  every 
foot  he  had  gotten.— liacon. 

If  thou  like  a  child  did^t  fear  before, 
Being  in  the  dark,  where  thou  didst  nothing  see 
Now  i  have  brought  thee  torchlight,  fear  no  more. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 
Often  used  adjectivally:  (as,  'A  torchlight 
meeting,'  'a  torchlight  procession'). 


Torchwort.  s.    Plant  so  called,  probably  the 
scarlet  lychnis,  \v\v\e  being  the  Greek  for 
torch,  and  the  two  words  being  approxi- 
mate translations  of  one  another. 
A  stately  stalk  shot  up,  oftorchwort  high, 

Dr.  H.  More,  Song  of  the  Soul,  5*. 59. 
Tore.  s.     Dead  grass  remaining  on  mowing 
land  in  winter  and  spring. 

Proportion  according  to  rowen  or  tore  upon  the 
ground  ;  the  more  tore  the  less  hay  will  do.— Mor- 
timer, Husbandry. 

Toreumatology.  s.  [Gr.  r<5p«;/ja  =  embossed 
work,  work  in  relief  +Xoyoc  =  word,  prin- 
ciple.]  Description,  or  principles,  of  carv- 
ing in  bas-relief. 
Toreutic,  adj.  [Gr.  Toptvnicoi;.']    Relating  to 

work  in  relief. 
Torment,  v.  a.     [Fr.  tourmenter.'} 

1.  Put  to  pain;  harass  with  anguish;  excru- 
ciate. 

Art  thou  come  to  torment  us  before  the  time  ?— 
Matthew,  viii.  29. 

1  am  glad  to  be  constrained  to  utter  what 
Torments  me  to  conceal. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  v.  5. 
Evils  on  me  light 

At  once,  by  my  foreknowledge  gaining  birth 
Abortive,  to  torment  me  ere  their  being. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  767. 

2.  Tease ;  vex  with  importunity. 

3.  Put  into  great  agitation. 

Who  letting  loose  the  winds,  tost  and  tormented  th' 
aire.     Bryslcett,  Mourning  Muse  of  Tliestylis. 
All  the  loud  noises  which  torment  the  air. 

Habington,  Castara,  p.  153 :  1G35. 
They,  soaring  on  main  wing, 
Tormented  all  the  air. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  243. 
Torment,  s.  [Fr.  tourment ;  Lat.  tormentum.~\ 

1.  Anything  that  gives  pain,  as  disease. 

They  brought  unto  him  all  sick  persons  that  were 
taken  with  divers  diseases  and  torments,  and  he 
healed  them. — MattJiew,  iv.  24. 

2.  Pain  ;  misery ;  anguish. 

The  more  I  see 

Pleasures  about  me,  so  much  more  I  feel 
Torment  within  me.   Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  is.  119. 

3.  Penal  anguish ;  torture. 

Not  sharp  revenge,  nor  hell  itself  can  find 
A  fiercer  torment  than  a  guilty  mind. 

Creech,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xiii.  252. 

4.  Engine  of  war  to  cast  stones  or  darts. 
Obsolete. 

All  torments  of  war,  which  we  call  engines,  were 
first  invented  by  kings  or  governours  of  hosts. — Sir 
T.  Elyot,  Governour,  fol.  21. 
Tormentful.  adj.     Causing  torment. 

Malice,  and  envy,  and  revenge,  are  unjust  pas- 
sions and  in  what  nature  soever  they  are,  they  are 
as  vexatious  and  tormentful  to  itself  as  they  are 
troublesome   and  mischievous  to   others.  —  Arch- 
bishop Tillotson,  Sermons.    (Ord  MS.) 
Tormentil.    s.      [Fr.  tormentille ;   Lat.  tor- 
mentilla."]     Native  medicinal  plant  of  the 
genus  Potentilla;  septfoil. 

The  root  of  tormentil  has  been  used  for  tanning  of 
leather,  and  accounted  the  best  astringent  in  the 
whole  vegetable  kingdom. — Miller,  Gardener's  Dic- 
tionary. 

Refresh  the  spirits  externally  by  some  epithemata 
of  balm,  bug  loss,  with  the  powder  of  the  roots  of  tor- 
mentil.—  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Tormentil  belongs  to  the  natural  family  Rosacese  ; 
its  active  principle  is  tannic  acid.— -Translation,  by 
R.  Phillips,  of  tlie  London  Pharmacopoeia  :  ]851. 

Tormenting,  part.  adj.    Causing  torment. 

No  sleep  close  up  that  deadly  eye.  of  thine, 
Unless  it  be  while  some  tormenting  dream 
Affrights  thee  with  a  hell  of  ugly  devils. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  3. 

There  is  a  rash  which  is  well  known  and  very  tor- 
menting,nn(Ji,  therefore,  not  without  interest,  though 

it  is  almost  always  without  danger.   I  mean net- 

tlerash. — Sir  T.  Watson,  Lectures  on  tlie  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Physic,  Ixxxix. 

Tormentor,  s.     One  who,  that  which,  tor- 
ments. 

1.  One  who  torments;  one  who  gives  pain. 

He  called  to  me  for  succour,  desiring  me  at  least 
to  kill  him,  to  deliver  him  from  those  tormentors.— 
Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  One  who  inflicts  penal  tortures. 

Let  his  tormentor,  conscience,  find  him  out. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iv.  130. 
Hadst  thou  full  power  (rage  asks  no  more)  to  kill, 
Or  measure  out  his  torments  by  thy  will ; 
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Creech,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xiii.  2'>8 

&55£*  °f  G°d  beillR  C'H'formablo  to 
of  ri-clit  reason,  man's  judgment  con- 

&.£&  hhe"  he  r-01'"1168  any  °f  tl,em;  and  so 
Sermons       bec°mes   hls  owu  tormentor.-  South, 

The  ancient  martyrs  pass  through  such  new  in- 

ies  °f  paiu  M  <ir 
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Tornado.  *.    [Spanish.]    Hurricane;  whirl- 
wind. 

Nimble  coruscations  strike  the  eye, 
And  bold  tornadoes  bluster  in  the  sky.  Garth. 

Hark  !  he  answers—  wild  tornadoes, 

Strewing  yonder  sea  with  wrecks 
Wasting:  towns,  plantations,  meadows 

Are  the  voice  with  which  he  speaks  ' 
He,  foreseeing  what  vexations 

Afric's  sons  should  undergo, 
Fix'd  their  tyrants'  habitations 

Where  his  whirlwinds  answer—  No. 

Coivper.  The  Negro's  Complaint. 
.  ,Vne  thuB.e  motionless  cloud'  (say  of  sorrow  and 
indignation)  'girdles  our  whole  horizon:  streams 
up,  hairy,  copper-edged,  over  a  sky  of  the  colour  of 
lead  .Motionless  itself;  but  'small  clouds'  (as  exiled 
Parlements  and  such  like),  'parting  from  it  flyover 
the  zenith,  with  the  velocity  of  birds:'—  till  at  last 
with  one  loud  howl,  the  whole  four  winds  be  dashed 
together,  and  all  the  world  exclaim,  There  is  the 
tornado  !  —  Carlyle,  The  French  Revolution,  pt.  i 
b.  in.  ch.  vn. 

Torpedo,  s. 

1.  In  Icthyology.  Fish,  akin  to  the  rays, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  circular 
form  of  the  body,  and,  more  especially,  by 
being  provided  with  electric  organs. 

The  torpedo,  or  cramp-fish,  came  to'hand  ;  a  fish 
f  Phny  writes  truth,  that  by  hiding  itself  with  mud 
and  dirt  catches  lesser  fish  very  strangely  :  for  by 
jus  frigidity  he  benums  sucli  fish  as  swim  over  or 
lodge  near  him,  and  so  preys  upon  them.—  Sir  T. 
Herbert,  Relation  of  some  Years'  Travels  into 
Africa  and  tlie  Great  Asia,  p.  384. 

VVhsn  the  Neapolitan  fishermen  pull  their  nets  to 
shore,  their  first  act  usually  is  to  wash  the  fishes  bv 
dashing  over  them  bucketfuls  of  sea-  water;  and  i 
a  torpedo  be  amongst  the  captured  shoal,  it  makes 
its  presence  instantly  felt  by  the  shock  transmitted 
to  the  arm,  which  is  in  the  act  of  discharging  the 
bucket.  If  the  fish  be  handled,  the  shock  is  too 
strong  and  painful  to  be  willingly  encountered  a 
second  time,  and  the  arm  remains  benumbed  for 
some  time.  Eacli  repetition  of  the  discharge,  how- 
ever, enfeebles  its  force,  and  the  surface  of  the  fish 
capable  of  communicating  the  shock  progressively 
contracts,  as  life  departs,  to  the  region  of  the  organs 
themselves.  An  animal  must  be  in  communication 
with  the  torpedo  by  two  distinct  points,  in  order  to 
receive  the  shock,  if  an  insulated  and  prepared 
frog  touches  the  torpedo  by  the  end  of  a  nerve  only, 
no  muscular  contractions  ensue  on  the  discharge  of 
the  battery;  but  a  second  contact  by  the  end  of  an- 
other nerve,  or  by  a  portion  of  muscle,  or  any  other 
part  of  the  body,  immediately  produces  them.  .  .  . 
The  dorsal  surface  of  the  electric  organ  is  always 
positive,  the  ventral  surface  negative.  The  torpedo 
has  no  power  of  otherwise  directing  the  electric  cur- 
rents. .  .  .  The  discharge  of  strong  currents  is  usu- 
ally accompanied  by  visible  contraction  of  parts  of 
the  body,  usually  by  a  retraction  of  the  eyes  of  the 
torpedo,  and  one  muscle  is  arranged  so  as  to  con- 
strict part  of  the  circumference  of  each  battery: 
but  such  consentaneous  muscular  action,  though  it 
may  add  to  the  force  of  the  discharge,  is  not  essen- 
tial to  its  production.  The  benumbing  effect  seems 
to  be  produced  by  the  rapid  succession  of  shocks 
delivered  by  the  recent  and  vigorous  fish.  Mat- 
teucci  ascertained  that,  during  the  discharge,  the 
nerves  of  the  organ  were  not  traversed  by  any  elec- 
tric current.—  Owen,  Lectures  on  Comparative  Ana- 
tomy. 

2.  In  Naval  Warfare.     See  extract. 

Torpedo,  in  nautical  language,  [is]  the  name  ap- 
plied to  certain  vessels  constructed  for  navigating 
under  water,  the  power  of  sustaining  life  and  of 
moving  the  structure  being  derived  from  compressed 
air.  Various  designs  of  this  class  have  at  different 
times  been  brought  to  the  test  of  experiments,  but 
no  practical  results  have  hitherto  followed  ___  .  The 
word  has  in  recent  years  been  also  used  to  designate 
certain  submerged  bombshells,  which  are  placed  in 
the  way  of  ships,  to  be  fired  beneath  them.  They 
were  used  during  both  the  Russian  and  American 
wars.  The  torpedoes  are  of  two  kinds,  one  self-acting, 
which  is  equally  dangerous  to  friend  and  loe.  and 
presents  the  especial  difficulty  that  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  fish  it  up  without  an  explosion  ;  the  other 
class  are  fired  by  electricity.  .  .  .  The  electric  tor- 
pedoes are  of  two  sorts  ;  one  in  which  two  observers, 
at  separate  points  in  the  wire  circuit  connecting  the 
torpedo  with  the  electric  battery,  look  along  lines 
intersecting  at  the  machine.  .  .  .  Tin-  remaining  sort 
of  electric  torpedo  is  sell-firing.—  Brm-ki-nburu,  in 
Brande  and  Co*;  Dictionary  <>f  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art. 
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Torpescent.   adj.     [Lat.  torpescens,   -entit, 
pres.  part,  of  torpesco.]     Becoming  torpid 

Their  torpescmt  soul 

Uenches  their  coin.  Shenstone 

T&rpld.    adj.      [Lat.  torpidus.]     Numbed  • 
motionless  ;  sluggish  ;  not  active 

Without  heat  all  things  would  be  torpid  and  with- 
°ut.  motion.-.Bay,  On  the  WMom  of  G  d  £££ 
fested  tn  the  Works  of  the  Creation 
Torpidity,  s.   Torpor  ;  state  of  being  torpid. 
I  requested  Mr.  Cornish  to  send  up  a  dozen  of 
bats  in  their  state  of  torpidity.—  Daines  Barringlon 

fS39O^fSt  11. 

l,nn'r  W'  oe'lers  *iaPPened  to  st°P  at  a  fisherman's 
house  in  Cornwall,  whose  net  had  been  much  torn 
OJ  a  large  clod  of  earth,  which,  upon  being  exa- 
mined was  very  full  of  swallows,  that  awaked  from 
Ibid  v          itJ  UP°U  bei"g  brou£ht  near  the  fire.— 
Torpidness. 
Torpid. 

Though  the  object  about  which  it  is  exercised  be 
poor  little,  and  low,  yet  a  man  hath  this  advantage 
by  the  exercise  of  this  faculty  about  it,  that  it  keeps 
;  from  rest  and  torpidness,  it  enlargeth  and  habi- 
tuates it  for  a  due  improvement  even  about  nobler 
objects.—  Sir  JH.  Hale,  Origination  of  Mankind, 


*.      Attribute    suggested    by 
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Torpitude.   s.     State  of  being  motionless  ; 
numbness;  sluggishness.     Rare. 

Some,  in  their  most  perfect  state,  subsist  in  a  kind 
of  torpitude  or  sleeping  state.—  Derham,  Physico- 
Tlieology. 

Torpor,    s.      [Lat.]     Dulness  ;  numbness  ; 
inability  to  move  :  dulness  of  sensation. 

Motion  discusses  the  torpor  of  solid  bodies,  which. 
beside  their  motion  of  gravity,  have  in  them  a 
natural  appetite  not  to  move  at  all.—  Bacon,  Natural 
and  Experimental  History. 
The  captive  usurper, 

Hurl'd  down  from  his  throne, 
Lay  buried  in  torpor 

Forgotten  and  lone  ; 
I  broke  through  his  slumbers, 

I  shiver'd  his  chain, 
I  leagued  him  with  numbers, 

H  e's  tyrant  again  .  Byron,  Manfred,  ii.  3. 

Torrefaction.  *.     Act  of  drying  by  the  fire. 

Here  was  not  a  scorching  and  blistering,  but  a 
vehement  and  full  torrefaction.—JBishop  Hall,  Re- 
mains, p.  188. 

When  torrefied  sulphur  makes  bodies  black,  why 
does  lot-refaction  make  sulphur  itself  black  ?—  Boyle, 
Experiments  and  Considerations  touching  Colours. 


J^n T      fJ£"» 

ie«fe». J'arendon,  History  of  the  Grand  H£. 

When  shrivell'd  herbs  on  withering  stems  decay 
The  wary  ploughman,  on  the  mountain',,  brow 
Undams  his  wat'ry  stores,  huge  torrents  flow 
leuip  ring  the  thirsty  fever  of  the  field 

T?r»   £TI!&'  Tran*latio"  of  the  Georgia,  L  158. 
ErasrnuH  that  great  injured  name  . . . 
Stemm'd  the  wild  torrent  of  n  barb'rom  are. 

.  Pot*.  Essay  on  Criticism,  Hi.  C8S. 

Torrent,  adj.    Rolling  in  a  rapid  stream, 
-or.  Fierce  Phlwthon, 

«  hose  waves  of  torrent  fire  inflame  with  rare. 
r  Hilton,  Paradise  Lost,  IL  580. 

Torrid,  adj.     [Fr.  torride  ;  Lat.  torndut.l 
1.  Parched;  dried  with  heat. 

J&&.  ™™™nl&t™  "entten  a  twofold  drr- 


Torrefy,  v.  a.  [Lat.  torrefacio,  pass.  part. 
torrefactus ;  torrefactio,  -onis.']  Dry  by 
the  fire. 

In  the  sulphur  of  bodies  torrefied  consist  the 
principles  of  inflammability.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vul- 
gar Errours. 

Divers  learned  men  assign,  for  the  cause  of  black- 
ness, the  sooty  steam  of  adust  or  torrefied  sulphur. 
—Boyle,  Experiments  and  Considerations  touching 
Colours. 

Torrefied  sulphur  makes  bodies  black;  I  desire  to 
know  why  torref'action  makes  sulphur  itself  black  ? 
— Ibid. 

Another  clyster  is  composed  of  two  heminte  of 
white  wine,  half  a  hemina  of  honey,  ^Egyptian  nitre 
torrefied  a  quadrant.— Arbuthnot,  Tables  of  ancient 
Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

Torrent,  s.     [Fr. ;  Lat.  torrens,  -entis.^ 
I.  Sudden  stream  raised  by  showers. 

The  near  in  blood 
Forsake  me  like  the  torrent  of  a  flood. 

Sandys,  Paraphrase  of  Job. 
Will  no  kind  flood,  no  friendly  rain. 

Disguise,  the  marshal's  plain  disgrace? 
No  torrents  swell  the  low  Mehayno? 
The  world  will  say  ho  durst  not  pass. 

Prior,  A  >i  English  Jlallad  on  the  Taking 
of  Namur. 

•2.  Violent  and   rapid    stream ;   tumultuous 
current. 

Not  far  from  Caucasus  are  certain  steep  falling 
torrents,  which  wash  down  many  grains  of  gold,  ait 
in  many  other  parts  of  the  world  i  and  the  people 
there  inhabiting  use  to  set  many  fleeces  of  wool  in 
these  descents  of  waters,  in  which  the  grains  of  gold 
remain. ami  the  water  pfisseth  through,  which  Stnibo 
witnesseth  to  be  true.— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

The  memory  of  those,  who,  out  of  duty  and  con- 
science, opposed  that  torrent  which  did  overwhelm 
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2.  Burning  ;  violently  hot. 

As  a  comet,  which  w'ith  torrid  heat. 
And  vapours  as  the  Libyan  air  adust, 
.Began  to  parcli  that  temperate  clime. 

0     K     ..      .  Milton.  Paradise  Lost.  v\.  KM. 

.3.  Particularly  applied  to  the  regions  or  zone 
between  the  tropics. 

,,.  Columbus 

JKirst  found  a  temperate  in  a  torrid  zone- 

1  he  feverish  air  fnnn'd  by  a  cooling  breeze  Drvdtn 

i  hose  who  amidst  the  torrid  regions  live 
Way  they  not  gales  unknown  to  us  receive? 
bee  daily  showers  rejoice  the  thirstv  earth 
And  bless  the  flowery  buds  MMMMUM  birth? 
f  Prior,  Solomon,  i.  2G«. 

Torsel.  s.  [Fr.  torse.]  Anything  in  a  twisted 
form.     Hare. 

When  you  lay  any  timber  on  brickwork,  as  tomtl* 
for  mantle  trees  to  lie  on,  or  lintels  over  window-, 
lay  them  in  loam.— Moxon,  Mechanical  Exercises. 
Torsion.  *.     [Lat.  torsio,  -onis ;  torsus  and 
torttis;  pass.  part,   of  torqueo  =  l  twist.] 
In  Mechanics.    See  extract. 

The  laws  of  torsion  have  been  experimentally  in- 
vestigated  by  Coulomb  in  a  variety  of  sulwtance s. 
The  method  which  he  employed  consisted  in  at- 
taching a  body  of  given  form  and  dimensions  to  thn 
extremity  of  the  wire,  and,  after  twisting  it  throuich 
a  certain  angle,  abandoning  it  to  the  action  of  the 
force  evolved,  and  observing  the  time  of  the  oscilla- 
tions. The  following  general  laws  were  found  to 
hold  good :— 1.  On  loading  a  wire  or  thread  with 
different  weights,  it  will  settle  in  different  positions 
of  stable  equilibrium  :  i.e.  an  index  attached  to  tin- 
weight  will  point  in  different  directions  if  the  weight 
be  varied,  and  the  angular  deviation  may  amount 
even  to  a  whole  circumference.  2.  The  oscillation* 
are  isochronous.  3.  The  time  of  oscillation  is  pro- 
portional to  the  square  root  of  the  weight  whii-ii 
stretches  the  wire.  4.  The  time  of  oscillation  is  us 
the  square  root  of  the  length  of  the  wire.  5.  Tli«- 
time  of  oscillation  is  inversely  as  the  square  of  tin- 
diameter  of  the  \\\rv.— Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary 
of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Torso,  s.  [Italian.]  In  Sculpture.  Statue 
of  the  human  figure,  in  which  nothing  re- 
mains but  the  trunk  :  (applied  more  espe- 
cially to  the  famous  one  of  Apolloniiis, 
now  in  the  Vatican ;  and,  as  such,  a  pro- 
per, rather  than  a  common,  name). 

Why  such  an  artist  was  selected  to  deface  so  flw 
a  Tiii-so,  we  cannot  pretend  to  conjecture.  We  read 
that,  when  the  Consul  Mummius,  after  the  taking 
of  Corinth,  was  preparing  to  send  to  Rome  some 
works  of  the  greatest  Grecian  sculptors,  he  told  the 
packers  that  if  they  broke  his  Venus  or  his  Apollo, 
lie  would  force  them  to  restore  the  limbs  which 
should  be  wanting.  A  head  by  a  hewer  of  mile- 
stones joined  to  a  bosom  by  Praxiteles  would  not 
surprise  or  shock  us  more  than  this  supplement. - 
JUacaulay,  Critical  and  Historical  Essays,  Sir  J. 
Mackintosh's  History  of  the  Revolution. 

Tort.  *.  [Fr. ;  L.Lat.  tortum.]  Mischief; 
injury ;  calamity.  Except  an  a  law  term, 
rhetorical  or  obsolete. 

Then  gan  triumphant  trumpets  sound  ou  high, 
That  sent  to  heaven  the  echoed  report 
Of  their  new  joy,  and  happy  victory 
Against  him  that  had  been  long  opprest  with  tort. 
And  fast  imprisoned  in  sieged  fort.  Spenser. 

He  dread  less  bad  them  come  to  court. 
For  no  wild  beasts  should  do  them  any  tort.        Jd. 

Your  disobedience  and  ill-managing 
Of  actions,  lost  for  want  of  due  support, 
Refer  1  justly  to  a  further  spring. 
Spring  of  sedition,  strife,  oppression,  tort. 

Fairfax. 

How  can  any  of  us  see  the  body  of  oar  blessed 
Saviour  broken,  and  his  blood  poured  out,  and 
withal  think  and  know  that  lua  owu  sins  are  gttilty 
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loss        > 

of  this  tort  offered  to  the  Son  of  God,  the  Lord  of 
life,  and  not  feel  his  heart  touched  with  a  sad  and 
passionate  apprehension  of  his  own  vilenessr— 
Jiishop  Hall,  Remains,  p.  197. 

Tortion.  s.     Torment ;  pain.     Hare. 

All  purgers  have  a  raw  spirit  or  wind,  which  is 
the  principal  cause  of  tortion  in  the  stomach  and 
belly.— Bacon. 

Tortious.   adj.     [tort.']     Injurious;    doing 

wrong. 

Ne  ought  he  cared  who  he  endamaged 
By  tortious  wrong,  or  whom  bereaved  of  right. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Tortive.  adj.     Twisted  ;  wreathed. 

Knots  by  the  conflux  of  meeting  sap, 
Infect  the  sound  pine,  and  divert  his  grain 
Tortive  and  errant  from  his  course  of  growth. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Gressida,  i.  3. 

Tortoise,  s.     [Fr.  tortue.~\ 

1.  In  Zoology.    Land  species  of  Chelonian. 

Iu  his  needy  shop  a  tortoise  hung. 

Shakespear,  Borneo  and  Juliet,  v,  1. 

A  living  tortoise  being  turned  upon  its  back,  not 
being  able  to  make  use  of  its  paws  for  the  returning 
of  itself,  because  they  could  only  bend  towards  the 
belly,  it  could  help  itself  only  by  its  neck  and  head ; 
sometimes  one  side,  sometimes  another,  by  pushing 
against  the  ground,  to  rock  itself  as  in  a  cradle,  to 
timl  where  the  inequality  of  the  ground  might 
permit  it  to  roll  its  shell.— Bay,  On  the  Wisdom  of 
God  manifested  in  the  Works  of  the  Creation. 

2.  Translation    of   the   Latin   testudo,  into 
which  the  ancient  soldiers  used  to  throw 
their  troops,  by  bending  down  and  hold- 
ing their  bucklers  above  their  heads   so 
that  no  missiles  could  hurt  them. 

Their  targets  in  a  tortoise  cast,  the  foes 
Secure  advancing,  to  the  turrets  rose. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JUneid,  ii.  G01. 

Tortoise-shell.  .«.  Name  given  to  the  plates 
(which  are  horny  rather  than  shelly)  of 
the  sea-turtle,  particularly  to  thos"e  of  the 
hawk's-bill  turtle  (Chelone  imbricata). 

Tortoise-shell,  or  rather  scales,  [is]  a  horny  sub- 
stance, that  covers  the  hard  strong  covering  of  a 
bony  contexture,  which  encloses  the  Testudo  im- 
hricata.  The  lamellae,  or  plates  of  this  tortoise,  are 
thirteen  in  number,  and  may  readily  be  separated 
from  the  bony  part  by  placing  fire  beneath  the  shell, 
whereby  they  start  asunder.  They  vary  in  thick- 
ness from  one-eighth  to  one-quarter  of  an  inch,  ac- 
cording to  the  age  and  size  of  the  animal,  and 
weigh  from  five  to  twenty-five  pounds.  The  larger 
tii"  animal,  the  better  is  the  shell.  This  substance 
may  be  softened  by  the  heat  of  boiling  water ;  and 
•  if  compressed  in  this  state  by  screws  in  iron  or 
brass  moulds,  it  may  he  bent  into  any  shape.— Ure, 
Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 
Tortuosity,  s. 

1.  Wreath ;  flexure. 

These  the  midwife  contriveth  unto  a  knot  close 
unto  the  body  of  the  infant,  from  whence  ensueth 
that  tortuosity,  or  complicated  nodosity,  called  the 
navel.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 
Crookedness ;  depravity. 

He  discerneth  the  uprightness  of  godliness,  and 
the  tortuosity  of  wickedness.— Grander,  Commen- 
tary on  Ecclesiastes,  p.  63 :  1621. 

Rahel's  . . .  very  mode  of  writing  is  complex,  nay, 
is  careless,  incondite:  with  dashes  and  splashes; 
with  notes  of  admiration,  of  interrogation  (nay, 
"both  together  sometimes),  with  involutions,  abrupt- 
ness, whirls,  and  tortuosities;  so  that  even  the 
grammatical  meaning  is  sometimes  burdensome  to 
seize.— Carlyle,  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays, 
Varnhagen  von  Ense's  Memoirs. 

Tortuous,   adj.      [Fr.   tortueux;    Lat.   tor- 
fMMtf.j 
Twisted;  wreathed;  winding. 

So  varied  he,  and  of  his  tortuous  train 
Curl'd  many  a  wanton  wreath. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  516. 

The  daylight  found  its  way  to  the  subterranean 
dungeon  only  at  noon,  and  through  a  passage  which 
was  purposely  made  tortuous,  so  as  to  exclude  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  while  it  presented  no  obstacle  to 
wind  or  rain.  —  Sir  W.  Scott,  Castle  Dangerous, 
ch.xiii. 

The  respiratory  organs  of  the  tubicolar  anellids 
are  in  the  form  of  long,  flattened,  and  sometimes 
tortuous,  filaments.— Owen,  Lectures  on  Compara- 
tive Anatomy. 

2.  Crooked:  (as  in  '  crooked  policy'). 

What  tortuous  planets,  or  malevolent 
Conspiring  power?  Lodge,  Looking -Glasse 

for  England,  sig.  K.  4.  b. :  1598. 
Ihe  appearance  of  the  Remarks  on  Cato  gave  the 
irritable  poet  an  opportunity  of  venting  his  malice 
under  the  show  of  friendship;  and  such  an  oppor- 
tunity could  not  but  be  welcome  to  a  nature  which 
was  implacable  iu  enmity,  and  which  always  pre- 
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ferred  the  tortuous  to  the  straight  path.  He  pub- 
lished, accordingly,  the  Narrative  of  the  Frenzy  of 
John  Dennis.— .Macaulay.  Critical  and  Historical 
Essays,  Life  and  Writings  of  Addison. 

That  course  became  somewhat  less  tortuous  wtien 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne  had  cowed  the  spirit  of  the 
Jacobites.— Id..  History  of  England,  oh,  xvm. 

True  it  is  that  his  policy  was  tortuous  and  guilty ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  had  to  deal  with 
men  as  guilty  and  almost  as  wily  as  himself.— J.O.. 
Jesse,  Memoirs  of  King  Richard  III.  en.  111. 
Torture,  s.     [Fr.;  Lat.  tortura.'] 

1.  Torments   judicially    inflicted;    pain    by 
which  guilt  is  punished,  or  confession  ex- 
torted. 

Hecate,  when  she  gave  to  rule  the  woods, 
Then  led  me  trembling  through  those  dire  abodes, 
And  taught  the  tortures  of  th'  avenging  gods. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vi.  760. 

2.  Pain;  anguish;  pang. 

Better  be  with  the  dead, 
Than  on  the  torture  of  the  mind  to  lie 
In  restless  ecstacy.          Shakespear,  Macbeth,  in.  2. 
Ghastly  spasm 'or  racking  torture. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  481. 

Torture,  v.  a. 

1.  Punish  with  tortures. 

Hipparchus,  my  enfranchised  bondman, 
He  may  at  pleasure  whip,  or  hanir,  or  torture. 

Shakespear,  A  ntony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  11. 

2.  Vex  ;  excruciate ;  torment. 

Still  must  I  cherish  the  dear,  sad  remembrance, 
At  once  to  torture  and  to  please  my  soul. 

Addison,  Cato. 

3.  Keep  on  the  stretch. 

The  bow  tortureth  the  string  continually,  and 
thereby  holdeth  it  in  a  continual  trepidation. — 
— Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Torturer,  s.  One  who,  that  which,  tortures ; 
tormenter. 

I  play  the  torturer  by  small  and  small, 
To  lengthen  out  the  worst  that  must  be  spoken. 

Shakespear,  llichard  II.  iii.  2. 
When  king  Edward  the  Second  was  amongst  his 
torturers,  the  more  to  disgrace  his  face,  they  shaved 
him,  and  washed  him  with  cold  water;  the  king 
said,  Well,  yet  I  will  have  warm  water,  and  so  shed 
abundance  of  tears. — Bacon,  Apophthegms. 

Torturing,  part.  adj.     Causing  torture. 

The  scourge  inexorable  and  the  torturing  hour 
Calls  us  to  penance.      Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  91. 

Torturingly.  adv.  In  a  torturing  manner ; 
so  as  to  torment  or  punish. 

An  host  of  furies 
Could  not  have  baited  me  more  torturingly. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Laws  of  Candy. 
Torturous,  adj.     Tormenting ;  occasioning 
torture. 

Sad  melancholy,  like  the  drowned  earth,  lies  at 
the  bottom  ;  whence  care,  and  grief,  and  discontent, 
torturous  suspicion,  and  horrid  fear,  are  washed  up 
by  the  unquiet  watery  desire. — Dr.  H.  More,  Con- 
jectura  Cabbalistica,  p.  196 :  1653. 

Therefore  they  make  the  admission  torturous, 
take  time  in  the  initiation,  set  a  seal  on  the  tongue, 
and  instruct  the  Epoptse  for  five  years,  to  raise  a 
high  opinion  of  them  by  delay  and  expectation. — 
Jiishop  Lavington,  Enthusiasm  of  Methodists  and 
Papists  compared,  pt.  iii.  p.  830. 

Torvous.  adj.     [Lat.  torvus."]     Sour  of  as- 
pect; stern;  severe  of  countenance.  Hare. 
That  torvous  sour  look  produced  by  anger,  and 
that  gay  and  pleasing  countenance  accompanying 
love.— Der ham,  Physico-  Theology. 

Tory.  s.  In  Politics.  See  extracts  from 
Echard,  Malone,  and  Macaulay;  also 
Whig. 

Let  such  men  quit  all  pretences  to  civility  and 
breeding;  they  are  ruder  than  toryes  and  Wild 
Americans ! — Glanville,  Sermons,  p.  212. 

The  knight  is  more  a  tory  in  the  country  than 
the  town,  because  it  more  advances  his  interest.— 
Addison,  Spectator. 
This  protestant  zealot,  this  English  divine, 

In  church  and  in  state  was  of  principles  sound ; 
Was  truer  than  steel  to  the  Hanover  line, 

And  grieved  that  a  tory  should  live  above  ground. 

Steele. 

To  confound  his  hated  coin, 
All  parties  and  religious  join, 
Whigs,  tories.  Swift. 

Great  heats  and  animosities  were  created  by  these 
Petitioners  and  Abhorrers,  and  they  occasioned 
many  feuds  and  quarrels  in  private  conversations  ; 
and  about  the  same  time  (1680),  and  from  the  same 
cause,  arose  the  pernicious  terms  and  distinctions 
of  \Vhig  and  Tory,  both  exotic  names,  which  the 
parties  invidiously  bestowed  upon  each  other;  all 
that  adhered  to  the  interest  of  the  crown  and  lineal 
succession  were  by  the  contrary  party  branded  with 
the  title  given  to  the  Irish  robbers;  and  they,  in  re- 


turn, gave  the  others  the  appellation  of  Whig,  or 
Sour  Milk,  formerly  appropriated  to  the  Scotch 
Presbyterians  and  rigid  Covenanters.— Echard,  His- 


Tories,  robbers,  and  rapparees,  are  always  joined 
together  in  the  Irish  acts  of  Parliament.  Tories 
were  so  called  from  the  Irish  word  toree,  give  me 
[your  money].  The  opponents  of  government  in 
1681  and  1682,  &c.,  affected  to  think  all  who  were 
attached  to  the  crown,  papists ;  and  therefore  called 
them  tories,  i.e.  vile  papists  and  robbers. — Malone. 

These  appellations  [Antibirminghams,  Abhorrers, 
Tantivies]  soon  become  obsolete ;  but  at  this  time 
were  first  heard  two  nicknames  which,  though  ori- 
ginally piven  in  insult,  were  soon  assumed  with 
pride,  which  are  still  in  daily  use,  which  have  spread 
as  widely  as  the  English  race,  and  which  will  last 
as  long  as  the  English  literature.  It  is  a  curious 
circumstance  that  one  of  these  nicknames  was  of 
Scotch,  arid  the  other  of  Irish,  origin.  Both  in 
Scotland  and  in  Ireland,  misgovernnaent  had  called 
into  existence  bands  of  desperate  men  whose  ferocity 
was  heightened  by  religious  enthusiasm.  In  Scot- 
land some  of  the  persecuted  Covenanters,  driven 
mad  by  oppression,  had  lately  murdered  the  Primate, 
had  taken  arms  against  the  government,  had  ob- 
tained some  advantages  against  the  King's  forces, 
and  had  not  been  put  down  till  Monmouth,  at  the 
head  of  some  troops  from  England,  had  routed  them 
at  Bothwell  Bridge.  These  zealots  were  most  nu- 
merous among  the  rustics  of  the  western  lowlands, 
who  were  vulgarly  called  Whigs.  Thus  the  appel- 
lation of  Whig  was  fastened  on  the  Presbyterian 
zealots  of  Scotland,  and  was  transferred  to  those 
English  politicians  who  showed  a  disposition  to  op- 
pose the  court,  and  to  treat  Protistant  Noncon- 
formists with  indulgence.  The  bogs  of  Ireland,  at 
the  same  time,  afforded  a  refuge  to  Popish  out-' 
laws,  much  resembling  those  who  were  afterwards 
known  as  Whiteboys.  These  men  were  then  called 
Tories.  The  name  of  Tory  was  therefore  given  to 
Englishmen  who  refused  to  concur  in  excluding  a 
Roman  Catholic  prince  from  the  throne. — Macaulay, 
History  of  England,  ch.ii. 

Toryism,  s.    System,  or  principles,  of  Tory 
politics. 

Nothing  would  illustrate  the  subject  better  than 
an  enquiry  into  the  rise  and  progress  of  our  late 
parties ;  or  a  short  history  of  Toryism  and  Whig- 
gism  from  their  cradle  to  their  grave,  the  introduc- 
tory account  of  their  genealogy  and  descent. — 
Bolingbroke,  On  Parties,  letter  ii. 

Toss.  v.  a.     [Welsh,  tosio.] 

1.  Throw  with  the  hand,  as  a  ball  at  play. 

With  this  she  seem'd  to  play,  and,  as  in  sport, 
Toss'd  to  her  love  in  presence  of  the  court. 

Dryden,  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  81. 

A  shepherd  diverted  himself  with  tossing  up  eggs 
and  catching  them  again. — Addison. 

2.  Throw  with  violence. 

Back  do  I  toss  these  treasons  to  thy  head. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  v.  3. 

3.  Lift  with  a  sudden  and  violent  motion. 

Behold  how  they  toss  their  torches  on  high, 
How  they  point  to  the  Persian  abodes. 

Dryden,  Alexander's  Feast. 
I  call'd  to  stop  him,  but  in  vain : 
He  tost  his  arm  aloft,  and  proudly  told  me, 
He  would  not  stay.  Addison,  Cato. 

So  talk  top  idle  buzzing  things  ; 
Toss  up  their  heads,  and  stretch  their  wings. 

Prior. 

4.  Agitate  ;  put  into  violent  motion. 

The  getting  of  treasures  by  a  lying  tongue  is  a 
vanity  tossed  to  and  fro  of  them  that  seek  death.— 
Proverbs,  xxi.  6. 

Things  will  have  their  first  or  second  agitation  ; 
if  they  be  not  tossed  upon  the  arguments  of  counsel, 
they  will  be  tossed  upon  the  waves  of  fortune,  and 
be  full  of  inconstancy,  doing  and  undoing. — Bacon, 
Essays. 

Cowls,  hoods,  and  habits,  with  their  wearers  tost, 
And  flutter'd  into  rags. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  490. 

I  have  made  several  voyages  upon  the  sea,  often 
been  tossed  in  storms.— Addison,  Spectator. 

5.  Make  restless  ;  disquiet. 

She  did  love  the  knight  of  the  red  cross, 
For  whose  dear  sake  so  many  troubles  her  did  toss. 
Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Calm  region  once 
And  full  of  peace,  now  tost  and  turbulent. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  1125. 

6.  Keep  in  play ;  tumble  over. 

That  scholars  should  come  to  a  better  knowledge 
in  the  Latin  tongue  than  most  do,  that  spend  four 
years  in  tossing  all  the  rules  of  grammar  in  common 
schools. — Ascham. 

1.  With  off.    Dispatch  ;  make  short  work-  of 
anything. 

Corporal,'  said  Vanslyperken,  '  perhaps  you'll 
like  a  glass  of  scheedain  ;  there's  some  in  the  cup- 
board. . . .  The  corporal  produced  the  bottle  and 
the  glass,  poured  it  out,  made  his  military  salute, 
and  tossed  it  off.—Marryait,  Snarleyyow,  vol.  ii. 
th.  xii. 
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Toss.   r.  n. 

1.  Fling;  writhe;  be  in  violent  commotion. 

Galen  tells  us  of  a  woman  patient  of  his  whom 
he  found  very  weak  in  bed,  continually  tossinq  and 
tumbling  from  one  side  to  another,  and  totally 
deprived  of  her  rest.— Harvey. 

To  toss  and  fling,  and  to  be  restless,  only  frets  and 
enrages  our  pain.— Archbishop  Tillotson. 

And  thou,  my  sire,  not  destined  by  thy  birth 
To  turn  to  dust  and  mix  with  common  earth. 
How  wilt  thou  toss  and  rave,  and  long  to  die 
And  quit  thy  claim  to  immortality ! 

Addison,  Translation  from  Ovid, 
Metamorphoses,  ii.  807. 

They  throw  their  person  with  a  hoyden  air 
Across  the  room,  and  toss  into  the  chair. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  v.  477. 

2.  Be  tossed. 

Tour  mind  is  tossing  on  the  ocean, 
There  where  your  argosies,  with  portly  sail . . . 
Do  overpeer  the  petty  traffickers. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice  i  1. 

While  his  small  fleet  lay  tossing  in  the  Texel,  a 
contest  was  going  on  among  the  Dutch  authorities. 
—Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.v. 

Toss  up.     Throw  a  eoin  into  the  air,  and 
wager  on  what  side  it  shall  fall. 

I  'd  try  if  any  pleasure  could  be  found 
In  tossing  up  for  twenty  thousand  pound. 

Bramston. 

It  gives  rise  in  practice  to  many  inconvenient  re- 
sults, such  as  unmeaning  comprises,  tossing  up  for 
verdicts,  &c.— Sir  G.  C.  Leicis,  On  the  Influence  of 
Authority  in  Matters  of  Opinion,  ch.  vii. 
Toss.  s. 

1.  Act  of  tossing. 

The  discus  that  is  to  be  seen  in  the  hand  of  the 
celebrated  Castor  at  Don  Livio's  is  perfectly  round ; 
nor  has  it  any  thing  like  a  sling  fastened  to  it,  to 
add  force  to  the  toss.— Addison. 

2.  Affected  manner  of  raising  the  head. 

His  various  modes  from  various  fathers  follow ; 
One  taught  the  toss,  and  one  the  uew  French  wal- 
low: 
His  sword-knot  this,  his  cravat  that  design'd. 

Dryden. 

There  is  hardly  a  polite  sentence  in  the  following 
dialogues  which  doth  not  require  some  suitable  toss 
of  the  head.— Swift, 

3.  Toss-up. 
Tossel.  s.     Tassel. 

Tie  at  each  lower  corner  a  handful  of  hops  with  a 
piece  of  packthread  to  make  a  tossel,  by  which  you 
may  conveniently  lift  the  bag  when  full.— Mortimer, 
Husbandry. 

Tosser.  s.     One  who  tosses. 

I  did  expect, 

Instead  of  Mars,  the  storm-gaoler  Eolus, 
And  Juno  proffering  her  Deiopeia 
As  satisfaction  to  the  blustering  god 
To  send  his  tossers  forth. 

Beaumont  and  FletcJter,  Maid  in  the  Mill. 
Tossing:,  verbal  abs.     Violent  commotion. 

I  am  full  of  tossings  to  and  fro  unto  the  dawning 
of  the  day. — Job,  vii.  4. 

In  stripes,  in  imprisonments, 'in  tumults,  [in  the 
margin,  tossings  to  and  fro.]— 2  Corinthians,  vi.  5. 
Dire  was  the  tossing,  deep  the  groans :  Despair 
Tended  the  sick,  busiest  from  couch  to  couch. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  489. 
Tosspot.  *.     Toper  and  drunkard. 

Tosspots  still  had  drunken  head. 

Shakespear,  Twelfth-Night,  v.  1,  song. 

Total,  adj.  [Fr. ;  Lat,  totus.] 
1.  Whole;  complete;  full. 

They  set  and  rise; 

Lest  total  darkness  should  by  night  regain 
Her  old  possession,  and  extinguish  life. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  614. 
If  all  the  pains,  that,  for  thy  Britain's  sake, 
My  past  has  took,  or  future  life  may  take, 
Be  grateful  to  my  queen  ;  permit  my  pray'r, 
And  with  this  gift  reward  my  total  care. 


TOUC 

and  so  on  just  as  a  serpent  moves,  which 
fulcrum  of  ,ts  own  beefy,  and  seems  for 


makes  a 


The  totality  of  human  actions  being  thus,  from 
the  highest  point  of  view,  governed  by  the  Malitv 
of  human  knowledge,  it  might  seem  a  simple  matter 
to  collect  the  evidence  of  the  knowledge,  an.l  by 
subjecting  it  to  successive  generalizations,  ascertain 
the  whole  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  progress 
of  civilization.  And  that  this  will  be  ever,  ually 
done  I  do  not  entertain  the  slightest  doubt.  - 
Buckle,  History  of  Civilization  in  England,  vol.  i. 

Now  here  quality  does  not  appear,  the  reason 

being  that  it  comprises  both  quantity  and  modality 

and  it  is  thus  the  antipole  of  relation.    I  remark 

obiter,'  that  totality  is  plurality  in  unity;  that  con-' 

servation  is  the  interdependence  of  existences-  and 

that  reciprocity  is  the  causality  of  states  in  a  sub- 

^  st&nca.—Ingleby,  An  Introduction  to  Metaphysic. 

Totally,  adv.     In  a  total  manner;  wholly ; 


Prior,  Epistle  desiring  the  Queen's  Picture. 

2.  Whole ;  not  divided. 

Either  to  undergo 

Myself  the  total  crime ;  or  to  accuse 
My  other  self,  the  partner  of  my  life. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  126. 

Totality.  s.  [Fr.  totalite.]  Complete  sum  ; 
whole  quantity ;  wholeness. 

Identity,  diversify ;  possibility,  act ;  totality, 
parts,  &c.  are  but  wise  cautions  against  ambiguities 
of  speech. — Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  b.  ii. 

So  much  for  totality,  that  common  and  essential 
character  to  every  legitimate  composition. — Harris, 
Philological  Iiiqniry. 

8hakes|>eare'8  intellectual  action  is  wholly  unlike 
that  of  lien  Jonson  or  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 
The  latter  see  the  totality  of  a  sentence  or  passage, 
and  then  project  it  entire.  Shakespeare  goes  on 
creating,  and  evolving  B.  out  of  A.,  and  C.  out  of  B., 
VOL.  II. 


fully;  completely. 

The  sound  interpreters  expound  this  image  of 
God,  of  natural  reason ;  which,  if  it  be  totally  or 
mostly  defaced,  the  right  of  government  doth  cease. 
— Bason,  Holy  War. 

The  obdurate  sinner,  that  hath  long  hardened  his 
own  heart  against  God,  thereby  provokes  him  totally 
to  withdraw  all  inward  grace  from  him.— Ham- 
mond. 

Charity  doth  not  end  with  this  world,  but  goes 
along  with  us  into  the  next,  where  it  will  be  per- 
fected :  but  faith  and  hope  shall  then  totally  fail ; 
the  one  being  changed  into  sight,  the  other  into 
enjoyment.— Bishop  Atterbury,  Sermons. 
T6ther,  contracted  for  the  other. 

For  example,  see  extract  under  Tone. 
Totter,  v.  n.  Shake  so  as  to  threaten  a  fall 
stagger. 

The  foes  already  have  possess'd  the  wall. 
Troy  nods  from  high,  and  totters  to  her  fall. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  jEneid,  ii.  383. 
The  fortunes  of  thy  house  shall  totter,— thy  cha- 
racter, which  led 'the  way  to  them,  shall  bleed  on 
every  side  of  it,— thy  faith  questioned,— thy  works 
belied,— thy  wit  forgotten,— thy  learning  trampled 
on.— Sterne.  Tristram  Shandy,  vol.  i.  ch.ix. 

Matters  of  no  more  seeming  consequence  in  them- 
selves than, '  Whether  my  father  should  have  taken 
off  his  wig  with  his  right  hand  or  with  his  left.'— 
have  divided  the  greatest  kingdoms,  and  made  the 
crowns  of  the  rnonarchs  who  .governed  them,  to 
totter  upon  their  heads.— Ibid.,  vol.  iii.  ch.  ii. 
Tottering:,   part.   adj.      Shaking   so   as   to 
threaten  a  fall. 

As  a  bowing  wall  shall  ye  be,  and  as  a  tottering 
fence.— Psalms,  Ixii.  3. 

What  news,  in  this  our  tottering  state  ?— 
It  is  a  reeling  world  indeed,  my  lord ; 
And  1  believe  will  never  stand  upright. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iii.  2. 
Totty.  adj.     Shaking;  unsteady;  dizzy. 

Siker  thy  head  very  tottie  is, 
So  on  thy  corbe  shoulder  it  leans  amisse. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar. 
'  The  priest,'  said  Clement, '  is  not  half  so  confi- 
dent of  the  Jew's  conversion,  since  lie  received  that 
buffet  on  the  ear.'— '  Go  to,  knave,  what  pratest  thou 
of  conversions f— what,  is  there   no  respect?— all 
masters  and  no  men  ? — 1  tell  thee,  fellow,  I  was 
somewhat  totty  when  I  received  the  good  knight's 
blow,  or  I  had  kept  my  ground  under  it.' — Sir  W. 
Scott,  Ivanhoe,  ch.  xxxiii. 
Toucan.  *.     See  Tucan. 
Toucb.  v.  a.     [Fr.  toucher."] 

1.  Perceive  by  the  sense  of  feeling. 

Nothing  but  body  can  be  touch'd  or  touch. 

Creech. 

2.  Handle  slightly,  without  effort  or  violence. 

In  the  middle  of  the  bridge  there  is  a  drawbridge 
made  with  such  artifice,  that  the  sentinel  disco- 
vering any  force  approaching,  may,  by  only  touch- 
ing a  certain  iron  with  his  foot,  draw  up  the  bridge. 
— Sir  T.  Browne,  Travels. 
S.  Reach  with  anything,  so  as  that  there  be 
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Words  go  debased  and  hard,  no  stone 
Was  hard  enough  to  touch  them  on. 


I  TOUCH 


no  space  between  the  thing  reached  and 
the  thing  brought  to  it. 

He  brake  the  withs  as  a  thread  of  tow  is  broken 
when  it  toucheth  the  fire.— Judges,  xvi.  9. 

Him  thus  intent,  ithuriel  with  his  spear 
Touch'd  lightly.          Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  811. 

4.  Come  to  ;  attain. 

Their  impious  folly  dared  to  prey 
On  herds  devoted  to  the  god  of  day ; 
The  god  vindictive  doom'd  them  never  more, 
Ah  men  unbless'd  !  to  touch  their  natal  shore. 

Pope,  Translation  oftite  Odyssey,  \.  9. 

5.  Try  as  gold  with  a  stone. 

When  I  have  suit, 

Wherein  I  mean  to  touch  your  love  indeed, 
It  shall  be  full  of  poise  and  difficulty, 
And  fearful  to  be  granted. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  ill.  8. 
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Relate  to. 

•JL*ndcnt  time?  WM  Publicltly  «*«>  first  the 
scripture  as,  namely,  something  out  of  the  books  of 
the  prophets  of  God;  some  things  out  of  the  apo»- 
tk-8  writings;  and,  lastly,  out  of  the  holy  evaiun-l- 
tats  some  things  which  touched  the  person  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.—  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity 

The  quarrel  toucheth  none  but  us  alone  • 
Betwixt  ourselves  let  us  decide  it  then. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  hr.  1. 


7.  Meddle  with. 

He  so  light  was  at  legerdemain, 
luat  what  he  touch'd,  came  not  to  light  ag»in 

8.  Affect. 

What  of  sweet  before 
mtn  touch  d  my  sense,  flat  seems  to  this. 

Milton,  Paradise  Loft.  ix.  987. 

9.  Move;  strike  mentally  ;  melt. 

I  was  sensibly  touched  with  that  kind  impression. 

—  Congreve. 

The  tender  sire  was  touch'd  with  what  he  said. 
And  flung  the  blaze  of  glories  from  his  head 
And  bid  the  youth  advance. 

Uryden.  Translation  from  Ovid, 
Story  of  Phaeton. 

10.  Delineate  or  mark  out. 

Nature  affords  at  least  a  glimm'ring  light  : 
The  lines,  though  touch'd  but  faintly,  are  drawn 
r'(?ht-  Pope. 

11.  Censure;  animadvert  upon. 

Doctor  Parker,  in  his  sermon  before  them,  touched 
them  for  their  living  so  near,  that  they  went  near  to 
touch  him  for  his  life.—  Sir  j.  Haytcard. 

12.  Infect  ;  seize  slightly. 

Pestilent  diseases  are  bred  in  the  summer  ;  other- 
wise those  touched  are  in  most  danger  in  the  winter. 

—  Bacon,  Aatural  and  Experimental  History. 

IS.  Bite;  wear;  have  an  effect  on. 

Its  face  must  be  very  flat  and  smooth,  and  so 
hard,  that  a  file  will  not  touch  it.  as  smiths  sav 
when  a  file  will  not  eat,  or  rase  it.—  MOJ-- 
chanical  Exercises. 

14.  Strike  a  musical  instrument. 

They  touch'd  their  golden  harps,  and  hymning 

praised.  Milton,  Paradise  Lott,\  . 

One  dip  the  pencil,  and  one  touch  the  Ivre. 

Pope,  Epistle  to  Mr.  Jervas. 

15.  Influence  by  impulse;  impel  forcibly. 

No  decree  of  mine. 

To  touch  with  lightest  moment  of  impulse 
His  free  will.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  44. 

16.  Treat  of  perfunctorily. 

What  thy  own  last  reasoning  words 
Touch'd  only.  Milton,  Paradise  Lott,  ix.  379. 

17.  Applied  to  money. 

Rich  Browne  did  negotiate  about  the  queen's 
portion,  out  of  which  he  had,  I  think,  l.OOO/.,  which, 
with  2(H)J.  more,  was  all  he  touched  in  the  said  nine- 
teen years,  whilst  he  spent  his  paternal  estate  much 
more  than  that  yearly,  during  his  abode  in  Paris.  — 
A.  Wood,  Fasti  Oxoiiienset.  (Ord  SIS.) 

For  all  these  particulars,  I  can  conceive  England 
may  touch  about  one  million  sterling  yearly.  —  Smol- 
lett, Humphrey  Clinker. 

What  news  of  Greyille  ?  Does  he  confess  ?  —  No.  — 
Dear  me,  1  should  like  to  touch  \  I  am  an  old  man, 
and  I  can't,  I  suppose,  hope  to  live  always.—  Mor- 
ton, Secrets  worth  Knowing. 

Touch  up.  Repair,  or  improve  by  slight 
strokes,  or  little  emendations. 

What  he  saw  was  only  her  natural  countenance 
touched  up  with  the  usual  improvements  of  an  aged 
coquette.—  Addison. 

1ouch-and-go.  A  colloquial  combination  sig- 
nifying hastiness  of  temjxir;  used  ritlu-r 
sttbstantivally,  as,  '  It  is  all  touch-and-go 
with  some  people,1  or  adjectivally,  i\>,  •  \ 
touch-and-go  kind  of  person.' 

Tonch-me-not.  A  combination  treated  as  a 
single  word,  the  construction  being  sub- 
stantival. 

a.  In  Medicine.    English  name  of  the  ma- 
lignant disease  called  Lupus  (wolf)  :  uoli- 
me-tangere. 

b.  In  Botany.    Plant  of  the  genus  Impa- 
tiens  (species,  Noli-me-tanpere),  so  called 
from  the  construction  of  the  seed-vessel, 
which,  being  irritated  when  touched,  and 
ripe,  projects  the  seeds  to  some  distance. 

Touch,   v.  n. 

I    Be  in  a  state  of  junction  so  thut  no  space 
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is  between  them:  (as,  '  Two  spheres  touch 
only  at  points'). 
2.  Fasten  on  ;  take  effect  on. 

Strong  waters  pierce  metals,  and  will  touch  upon 
gold  that  will  not  touch  upon  silver.— Bacon. 
Touch  at.     Come  to  without  stay. 

The  next  day  we  touched  at  Sidon.— Act»,  xxvii.  3. 
Ohfailnottoto«cAa<Peru; 
With  gold  there  our  vessel  we  11  store. 

inairsh'ould'not'b^re'ly^tfHcA  at,  but  constantly 

d>Ae'nslimonger  lately  touclusd  at  Hammersmith.— 
Spectator. 
Touch  on.    Mention  slightly. 

The  shewing  by  what  steps  knowledge  conies  into 
our  miuds,  it  may  suffice  to  have  only  touched  on.— 

It  is'  an  use  nobody  has  dwelt  upon  ;  if  the  anti- 
quaries have  touched  upon  it,  they  immediately 
quitted  it.— Addison. 
Touch  on  or  upon. 

a.  Go  for  a  very  short  time. 

Which  monsters,  lest  the  Trojan's  pious  host 
Should  bear,  or  touch  upon  th'  mchanted  coast, 
Propitious  Neptune  steer'd  their  course  by  night. 

Dryilen.  Translation  ofthe^Sneid,  vn.  28. 

I  made  a  little  voyage  round  the  lake,  and  touched 
on  the  several  towns  that  lie  on  its  coasts.— Addi- 
son, Travels  in  Italy. 

b.  Light  upon  in  mental  inquiries. 

It  in  impossible  to  make  observations  in  art  or 
science  which  have  not  been  touched  wponby  others. 
—Addison,  Spectator. 

Touch,  s. 

1.  Reach  of  anything,  so  that  there  is  no 
space  between  the  things  reaching  and 
reached. 

2.  Sense  of  feeling. 

O  dear  son  Edgar, 

Might  I  but  live  to  see  thee  in  my  touch, 
I'dsay,  I  had  eyes  again! 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  1. 
The  spirit  of  wine,  or  chemical  oils,  which  are  so 
hot  in  operation,  are  to  the  first  touch  cold.— Bacon, 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 
By  touch  the  flrst  pure  qualities  we  learn 
Which  quicken  all  things,  hot,  cold,  moist,  and 

By  touch  '  hard,  soft,  rough,  smooth,  we  do  discern ; 
By  touch,  sweet  pleasure  and  sharp  pain  we  try. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortality  if  the  Soul. 
The  spider's  touch,  how  exquisitely  tine ! 
Feels  at  each  thread,  and  lives  along  the  line. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  \.  217. 
The  fifth  sense  is  touch,  a  sense  over  the  whole 
body.— Locke. 

3.  Act  of  touching. 

The  touch  of  cold  water  made  a  pretty  kind  of 
shrugging  come  over  her  body,  like  the  twinkling  of 
the  fairest  among  the  fixed  stars.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

With  one  virtuous  touch 
The  archcheuiick  nun  produces  precious  things. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  608. 

4.  State  of  being  touched. 

The  time  was  once  when  thou  unurged  would'st 

vow. 

That  never  touch  was  welcome  to  thy  hand, 
Unless  I  touch'd. 

Sluikespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  11.  2. 

5.  Test. 

To-morrow,  good  sir  Michael,  is  a  day 
Wherein  the  fortune  of  ten  thousand  men 
Must  bide  the  touch. 

Shskcspear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iv.  4. 

Ah  Buckingham,  now  do  I  ply  the  touch, 
To  try  if  thou  be  current  gold  indeed. 

Id.,  Richard  III  iv.  2. 

Albeit  some  of  these  articles  were  merely  devised, 
yet  the  duke  being  of  base  gold,  and  fearing  the 
touch,  subscribed  that  he  did  acknowledge  his 
offences.— Sir  J.  Hayward. 

The  law-makers  rather  respected  their  own 
benefit  than  equity,  the  true  touch  of  all  laws.— 
Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

6.  Proof;  tried  qualities. 

Come,  my  sweet  wife,  my  dearest  mother,  and 
My  friends  of  noble  touch !  when  I  am  forth, 
Bid  me  farewell,  and  smile. 

Shakespear.  Coriolanus,  iv.  1. 

He  never  stoops  to  catch  aglittering  something  in 
your  presence  to  share  it  with  you,  before  he  knows 
whether  it  be  true  touch  or  not.— C.  Lamb,  Essays  of 
Elia,  Imperfect  Sympathies. 

1.  Single  act  of  a  pencil  upon  the  picture. 

Artificial  strife 
Lives  in  those  touches,  livelier  than  life. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  1. 

It  will  be  more   difficult  for  him   to  conceive 

when  he  has  only  a  relation  given  him,  without  the 

nice  touches  which  make  the  graces  of  the  picture. 

— Dryden. 
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Never  give  the  least  touch  with'  your  pencil  till 
you  have  well  examined  your  design.— Di-yden. 

8.  Feature  ;  lineament. 
Thus  Rosalind  of  many  parts 

By  heav'nly  synod  was  devised; 
Of  many  faces,  eyes,  and  hearts, 

To  have  the  touches  dearest  prized.  ... 

Shakespear,  As  you  hke  it,  in.  2. 

A  son  was  copied  from  his  voice  so  much, 
The  very  same  in  every  little  touch.  Dryden. 

9.  Act  of  the  hand  upon  a  musical  instru- 
ment. 

Here  let  the  sounds  of  musick 
Creep  in  our  ears  ;  soft  stillness  and  the  night 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 
Nor  wanted  power  to  mitigate  and  swage, 
With  solemn  touches,  troubled  thoughts. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  556. 

10.  Power  of  exciting  the  affections. 

Not  alone 

The  death  of  Pulvia,  with  more  urgent  touches, 
Do  strongly  speak  to  us.  . 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  2. 

11.  Something  of  passion  or  affection. 

He  which  without  our  nature  could  not  on  earth 
suffer  for  the  world,  doth  now  also,  by  means  there- 
of both  make  intercession  to  God  for  sinners,  and 
exercise  dominion  over  all  men,  with  a  true,  natural, 
and  a  sensible  touch  of  mercy.— Hooker,  Ecclesias- 
tical Polity. 

He  loves  us  not : 
He  wants  the  natural  touch. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  2. 

12.  Particular  relation. 

Speech  of  touch  towards  others  should  be  spar- 
ingly used ;  for  discourse  ought  to  be  as  a  field, 
without  coming  home  to  any  man.— Bacon,  Essays. 

13.  Stroke. 

Another  smart  touch  of  the  author  we  meet  with 
in  the  fifth  page,  where,  without  any  preparation, 
he  breaks  out  all  on  a  sudden  into  a  vein  of  poetry. 
— Addison. 

Our  kings  no  sooner  fall  out,  but  their  mints 
make  war  upon  one  another ;  one  meets  sometimes 
with  very  nice  touches  of  raillery.— Id.  Dialogues  on 
the  Usefulness  rf  ancient  Medals. 
Though  its  error  may  be  such, 

As  Knags  and  Burgess  cannot  hit, 
It  vet  may  feel  the  nicer  touch 

Of  Wycherley's  or  Congreve's  wit. 

Prior,  Paulo  Purganti. 

He  gave  the  little  wealth  he  had 
To  build  a  house  for  fools  and  mad; 
To  she\y  by  one  satyrick  touch, 
No  nation  wanted  it  so  much.  Swift. 

14.  Animadversion ;  censure. 

Soon  moved  with  touch  of  blame,  thus  Eve, 
What  words  have  pass'd  thy  lips,  Adam  severe! 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  1143. 

15.  Exact  performance  of  agreement. 

Touch  kent  is  commended,  yet  credit  to  keepe 
Is  pay  and  dispatch  him,  yet  ever  ye  sleepe. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of 

good  Husbandry. 

Quoth  Hudibras,  Thou  offer'st  much, 
But  art  not  able  to  keep  touch. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  1,  847. 

I  keep  touch  both  with  my  promise  to  Philopolis, 
and  with  my  own  usual  frugality  in  these  kinds  of 
collations.— -Dr.  H.  More. 

He  was  not  to  expect  that  so  perfidious  a  creature 
should  keep  touch  with  him.— Sir  Ii.  L' Estrange. 

16.  Small  quantity  intermingled. 

Madam,  I  have  a  touch  of  your  condition, 
That  cannot  brook  the  accent  of  reproof. 

Sliakespear,  Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

This  coming  still  nearer  to  an  aspiration,  a  touch 
of  it  may  perhaps  be  an  ingredient  in  the  rough 
guttural  pronunciation  of  the  Welsh  and  Irish.  — 
Holder,  Elements  of  Speech. 

17.  Hint ;  slight  notice  given. 

The  king  your  master  knows  their  disposition 
very  well ;  a  small  touch  will  put  him  in  mind  of 
them. — Bacon. 

'And  has  the  duke  escaped  his  gout  this  year  ?' 
inquired  Lord  Marney  of  Lady  de  Mowbray.  'A 
slight  touch;  I  never  knew  my  father  so  well.'  — 
B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  ii.  ch.  ii. 

18.  Cant  word  for  a  slight  essay. 

Print  my  preface  in  such  a  form  as,  in  the  book- 
sellers' phrase,  will  make  a  sixpenny  touch.— Swift. 

19.  Touchstone. 

Show  of  touch  or  marble. — B.  Jonson,  Forest,  ii. 
Several  parts  of  it  were  as  bright  and  splendent  as 
touch. — Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of  some  Years' 
Travel  into  Africa  and  the  Great  Asia,  p.  143. 
Though  true  as  touch,  though  daughter  of  a  king. 
Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i,  iii.  2. 
No  falsehold  can  endure 
Touch  of  celestial  temper,  but  returns 
Of  force  to  its  own  likeness. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  811. 
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Vulgar  eyes  confound  black  marble  polished  to 
the  height,  with  touch,  geat  (jet),  and  ebony.— 
Fuller,  Worthies,  Yorkshire. 
Touch-and-go.     See  between  Touch,  v.  a. 

and  Touch,  v.  n. 
Touch-me-not.     See  between  Touch,  v.  a. 

and  Touch,  v.  n. 

Touchable,  adj.     Capable  of  being  touched. 
Touching  hath  a  terrestriall  participation,  for  the 
earth  is  most  touchable  and  tractable. — Time's  Store- 
house,  p.  791.    (Ord  MS.) 

Touchbole.   x.      Hole  through   which    the 
fire  is  conveyed  to  the  powder  in  the  gun. 

In  a  piece  of  ordnance,  if  you  speak  in  the  touch- 
hole,  and  another  lay  his  ear  to  the  mouth  of  the 
piece,  the  sound  is  far  better  heard  than  in  the  open 
air.— Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

The  firemen  are  here,  squirting  with  their  lire- 
pumps  on  the  Invalides  cannon,  to  wet  the  touch- 
holes  ;  they  unfortunately  cannot  squirt  so  high ; 
but  produce  only  clouds  of  spray.— Carlyle,  The 
French  Revolution,  pt.  i.  b.  v.  ch.  vi. 

Touchiiy.  adv.  In  a  touchy  manner ;  with 
irritation ;  with  peevishness. 

When  the  Athenians  sent  a  saucy  message  by 
Democrates  to  Philip  of  Macedon,  the  king  answered 
only,  Say  what  can  1  do  acceptable  to  the  Athenians : 
The  varlet  Democrates  replied  tmichily,  Nothing 
better  than  to  hang  thyself. — Waterhov.se,  Apology 
for  Learning,  p.  251 :  1653. 
Touchiness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 

Touchy;  peevishness;  irascibility. 
Touching,  prep.  With  respect,  regard,  or 
relation  to :  (it  has  often  the  particle  us 
before  it,  of  which  there  seems  to  be  no 
use ;  touching  is  now  obsolete,  though 
more  concise  than  the  mode  of  speech  now 
adopted). 

Touching  things  which  belong  to  discipline,  the 
church  hath  authority  to  make  canons  and  decrees, 
even  as  we  read  in  the  apostles'  times  it  did. — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Touching  our  person,  seek  we  no  revenge  ; 
But  we  our  kingdom's  safety  must  so  tender, 
Whose  ruin  you  three  sought,  that  to  her  laws 
We  do  deliver  you.  Shalcespear,  Henry  V.  ii  2. 

The  heavens  and  the  earth  remained  in  tin;  same 
state  in  which  they  were  created,  as  touching  their 
substance,  though  there  was  afterwards  added  mul- 
tiplicity of  perfection  in  respect  of  beauty. — Sir  W. 
Raleigh,  History  of  the  World. 

Touching  the  debt,  he  took  himself  to  be  acquitted 
thereof.— Sir  J.  Hay  ward. 

Socrates  chose  rather  to  die  than  renounce  or  con- 
ceal his  judgement  touching  the  unity  of  the  God- 
head.— South,  Sermons. 

Touchingly.  adv.  In  a  touching  manner ; 
with  feeling  emotion  ;  in  a  pathetic  man- 
ner. 

This  last  fable  shows  how  touchingly  the  poet 
argues  in  love  affairs.— Garth. 
Touchstone,  s. 

1.  Stone  by  which  metals  are  examined  ;  ba- 
sanite  (Gr.  fiaoavoc  =  test)  ;  Lydian  stone. 

Chilon  would  say,  that  gold  was  tried  with  the 
touchstone,  and  men  with  gold.  —  Bacon,  Apo- 
phthegms. 

If  he  intends  to  deal  clearly,  why  does  he  make 
the  touchstone  faulty,  and  the  standard  uncertain  ? 
—Collier. 

Touchstone  [is]  a  name  sometimes  applied  to  com- 
pact dark-coloured  stones,  such  as  Piirbeck  and 
Petworth  marble,  and  others  of  similar  kind,  which 
are  frequently  used  for  line  work  in  Gothic  archi- 
tecture ;  somo  of  these  are  capable  of  receiving  a 
high  polish;  the  term  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
in  common  use  for  any  very  long  period.  It  is  so 
called  from  its  supposed  identity  with,  or  resem- 
blance to,  the  Lapis  Lydius,  or  touchstone,  used  Uy 
goldsmiths  in  assaying  the  quality  of  gold  by  the 
test  of  aquafortis.  There  is  a  line  eftigy  in  the 
church  at  St.  Denis,  near  Paris,  of  Catherine  de 
Courtenai,  who  died  in  1307,  sculptured  in  lime- 
stone, nearly  as  black  as  the  real  touchstone,  and 
erroneously  supposed  to  be  of  that  material. — 
Glossary  of  Architecture. 

2.  Any  test  or  criterion. 

Is  not  this  their  rule  of  such  sufficiency,  that  we 
should  use  it  as  a  touchstone  to  try  the  orders  of  the 
church  f— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Money  serves  for  the  touchstone  of  common 
honesty.— Sir  B.  L' Estrange. 

Time  is  the  surest  judge  of  truth  :  I  am  not  vain 
enough  to  think  1  have  left  no  faults  in  this,  which 
that  touchstone  will  not  discover.— Dryden,  Spanish 
Prior,  epistle  dedicatory. 

'  1  have  no  touchstone','  he  said  internally, '  which 
can  distinguish  truth  from  falsehood.'— Sir  W.  Scott, 
Castle  Dangerous. 
Touchwood,  s. 
I.  Wood  converted  in  a  kind  of  tinder  by  the 
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action  of  fungi;  rotten  wood  used  to  catch 

the  hre  struck  from  the  flint. 
.  A  race  of  resolute  stout  trees  they  are,  so  abound- 
ing with  metal  and  heat,  that  they  Quickly  takeftra 
and  become  touchwood.-Howell.Vocall  Forrest 

She  is  all  impetuosity  and  flre-a  very  magazine 
of  touchwood  and  gunpowder.  You  are  hot  enough 
to£  upon  occasion  .but  then  it's  over  in  an  instant 
— G.  Colman  the  elder,  Tlie  Jealous  Wife  i  1 

2.  Name  given  to  the  Polyporus  ign'iarius  fa 

fungus). 

Touchy,  adj.  [?  tetchy.']  Susceptible;  ir- 
ritable :  (condemned  by  Johnson  as  'a 
low  word '). 

Was  ever  such  a  touchy  man  heard  of? 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Nice  Valour 
extravagancies,  to  which  curious  eyes  and  touchy 
tempers  are  apt  to  run.— Jeremy  Taylor.  Artificial 
Handsomeness,  p.  49. 

You  are  so  touchy,  and  take  things  so  hotly,  I  am 
sure  there  must  be  some  mistake  iu  this.— Arbuth- 
not,  History  of  John  Butt. 

Tough,  adj.     [A.S.  toh.'] 

1.  Yielding  to  flexure  or  extension  without 
fracture;  not  brittle. 

Of  bodies  some  are  fragile,  and  some  are  tough, 
and  not  fragile.— Bacon, Natural  and  Experimental 
History. 

2.  Stiff;  not  easily  flexible. 

The  bow  he  drew, 
And  almost  joia'd  the  horns  of  the  tough  eugh. 

Dryden 

Fate  with  nature's  law  would  strive, 
To  shew  plain-dealing  once  an  age  may  thrive ; 
And  when  so  tough  a  frame  she  could  not  bend, 
Exceeded  her  commission  to  befriend.  Id. 

3.  Not  easily  injured  or  broken. 

O  sides,  you  are  too  tough  ! 
Will  you  yet  hold  ?        Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  4. 

A  body  made  of  brass  the  crone  demands 
For  her  loved  nursling,  strung  with  nerves  of  wire, 
Tough  to  the  last,  ana  with  no  toil  to  tire. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Persius,  ii.  71. 

4.  Viscous  ;  clammy  ;  ropy ;  tenacious. 

5.  Difficult :  (this  is  an  ancient  usage  of  the 
word,  and  is  still  a  colloquial  one ;  as,  '  A 
tough  piece  of  business '). 

Toughen,  v.  n.     Grow  tough. 

Hops  off  the  kiln  lay  three  weeks  to  cool,  give,  and 
tnurjhen,  else  they  will  break  to  powder.— Mortimer, 
Husbandry. 

Toughness,  s.     [A.S.  t.ohnesse.']     Attribute 
suggested  by  Tough.] 

1.  Not  brittleness  ;  flexibility. 

To  make  an  induration  with  toughness,  and  less 
fragility,  decoct  bodies  in  water  for  three  days;  but 
they  must  be  such  into  which  the  water  will  not 
enter. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

A  well-temper'd  sword  is  bent  at  will, 
But  keeps  the  native  toughness  of  the  steel. 

Dryden. 

2.  Viscosity  ;    tenacity;    clamminess;    glu- 
tinousness. 

In  the  first  stage  the  viscosity  or  toughness  of  the 
fluids  should  be  taken  off  by  diluents.— Arbuthnot, 
On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

3.  Firmness  against  injury. 

I  confess  me  knit  to  thy  deserving  with  cables  of 
perdurable  toughness.— Shalcespear,  Othello,  i.  8. 
Toupee,  s.    [Fr.  tuupet."]     Kind  of  foretop ; 
natural  or  artificial  hair  particularly  dres- 
sed on  the  forehead. 

Remember  second-hand  toupees  and  repaired 
ruffle*.— Swift. 

1  see  nothing  but  red  heels  below,  high  toupees 
and  largely  aspiring  curls  above,  accompanied  with 
the  scent  of  aniber.— History  of  Duelling,  p.  101 : 
1770. 

Toupet. — This  is  conformable  to  the  etymology, 
but  toupee  is  sometimes  written ;  and  anything  is 
preferable  to  a  word  so  totally  remote  from  English 
rules  as  toupet,  since  it  is  invariably  spoken  accord- 
ing to  the  other  spelling. — Nares,  Elements  of  Or- 
thoepy, p.  316. 

\V  ith  these  words,  he  pulled  out  of  his  pocket  a 
wax-candle's  end,  which  he  applied  to  his  forehead; 
and  upon  examination  1  found  he  had  combed  his 
own  hair  over  the  toupee  of  his  wig,  and  was,  indeed, 
in  his  whole  dress,  become  a  very  smart  shaver. — 
Smollett.  Roderick  Random,  ch.  xvi. 
Tour,  s,  [Fr.] 
1.  Ramble;  roving  journey. 

I  made  the  tour  of  all  the  king's  palaces. — Addi- 
son. 

Were  it  permitted,  he  'd  make  the  tour  of  the 
whole  system  of  the  sun. — Arbuthnot  and  Pope, 
Martin H.S-  Srriltlernx. 

For  myself,  I  would  see  the  dirty  island  at  the 
bottom  (if  the  sua,  rather  than  wear  a  single  rag  ol  | 
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account,  in  three  volumes  of  letters,  in  177  \l-Ura  il 
History  of  English  Literature,  voiii  .  p  ,  883  " 

2.  Jura  ;  revolution  :  (in  both  these  senses 
it  is  rather  French  than  English). 

First  Ptolemy  his  scheme  coalestial  wrought 
And  of  machines  a  wild  provision  brought  • 
Orbs  centrick  and  eccentnck  he  prepares   ' 
Cycles  and  epicycles,  solid  spheres 
In  order  placed,  and  with  bright  globes  inlaid 
To  solve  the  tours  by  heavenly  bodies  made. 
T     ,,.,  Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

3.  In  Milton  it  is  probably  tower  ;  elevation  • 
high  flight. 

The  bird  of  Jove,  stoop'd  from  his  airy  tour 

Two  birds  of  gayest  plume  before  him  drove.  ' 

.     m  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  185 

4.  1  urn  ;  cast  ;  manner. 

The  whole  tour  of  the  passage  is  this  :  a  man  given 
to  superstition  can  have  no  security,  day  or  nitrht 
sleeping  or  waking.-Jfe/ufey,  Phikleut/ierus  Lip- 
siensis,  §  18. 

Tourist,  s.  One  who  makes  a  tour:  (a 
hybrid  and  recent  word). 

The  near  relationship  between  our  notion  of  Time 
and  our  notion  of  Space  is  implied  in  various  cur- 
rent forms  of  speech.  In  the  phrase—'  a  space  of 
time,  a  magnitude  of  one  is  expressly  used  to  signify 
a  magnitude  of  the  other.  Conversely,  the  Swiss 
tourist  whose  inquiries  respecting  distances  are 
answered  in  'stunden.'  or  hours,  and  the  savaire 
who,  in  common  with  the  ancient  Hebrew  has  a 
place  described  to  him  as  so  many  days'  journey  off 
find  times  used  to  express  spaces.—  Herbert  Spencer 
Principles  of  Psychology,  §  66. 

In  the  place  of  these,  of  whom,  however,  many 
remain,  there  is  a  rapid  increase  in  the  number  o'f 
tourists,  who  flock  over  by  hundreds  in  search  of 
health,  amusement,  and  relaxation.  —  Ansted  The 
Channel  Islands,  pt.  i.  ch.  i.  p.  15. 

Tourmaline,  s.  [Fr.]  In  Mineralogy.  Mi- 
neral chiefly  composed  of  silica,  alumina, 
and  boraeic  acid,  with  magnesia,  iron,  lithia, 
&c.,  constituting  varieties. 

The  transparent  coloured  varieties  are  sometimes 
cut  into  ring-stones,  &c.,  and  when  reduced  to  thin 
slices  are  much  valued  for  in.-iking  experiments  on 
the  polarisation  of  light  and  for'  analysing  the  opti- 
cal  properties  of  other  minerals.  The  red  tourma- 
line or  rubellite  possesses  considerable  beauty.  The 
finest  kinds  of  tourmaline  are  brought  from  Brazil, 
Ceylon,  Aya,  and  Siberia.—  Bristow,  in  Brande  and 
Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Tourn.  s.  [N.Fr.]  Sheriffs'  court. 

The  sheriff's  tourn  decided  in  all  affairs,  civil  and 
criminal.—  Burke,  Abridgement  of  the  History  of 
England,  b.  ii. 

I  assign  all  these  functions  to  the  county-court, 
upon  the  supposition  that  no  other  subsisted  during 
the  Saxon  times,  and  that  the  separation  of  the 
sheriffs  tourn  for  criminal  jurisdiction  had  not  yet 
taken  place,  which,  however,  I  cannot  pretend  to 
determine.—  Ilallam,  View  of  the  State  of  Europe 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  pt.  i.  ch.  viii. 
Tournament,    s.       [N.Fr.  ;   L.Lat.  tourna- 
ntenlurn,    torneamentum  ;     Romaic,    ripvt- 
ftivra.  (Cantacuzene,  i.  42.)] 
I.  Tilt;   just;    military   sport;    mock  en- 
counter. 

They  might,  under  the  pretence 
Of  tilts  and  tournametits, 
Provide  them  horse  and  armour  for  defence. 

Daniel. 

\*  hence  came  all  those  justs,  tiltings.and  tourna- 
ments, so  much  in  use  in  these  parts?—  Sir  W. 
Temple,  Miscellanies. 

He  lived  with  all  the  pomp  he  could  devise, 
At  tilts  and  tournametits  obtain'd  the  prize, 
But  found  no  favour  in  his  lady's  eyes. 

Dryden,  Theodore  and  IIonoria,\T.  , 
Panting  for  the  glory  which  neither  their  strength  \ 
nor  the  established  rules  permitted  them  toanti-  ' 
ci  pate,  the  young  scions  of  chivalry  attended  their 
masters  to  the  tournament,  and  even  to  the  battle, 
and  riveted  with  a  sigh  the  armour  they  were  for- 
bidden to  wear.  It  was  the  constant  policy  of  sove- 
reigns to  encourage  this  institution,  which  furnished 
them  with  faithful  supports,  and  counteracted  the 
independent  spirit  of  feudal  tenure.  Hence  they 
displayed  a  lavish  magnificence  in  festivals  and 
tournaments,  which  may  be  reckoned  a  second 
means  of  keeping  up  the  tone  of  chivalrous  feeling. 
.  .  .  Tournaments  were  a  still  nn  re  poweriul  incen- 
tive to  emulation.  These  may  lie  considered  to  have 
arisen  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century; 
for  though  every  martial  people  Imve  found  diver- 
sion in  representing  the  image  of  war,  ;  yet  the  name 
of  tirurnnments,  and  the  laws  that  rcgujated  them. 
cannot  foe  traced  any  higher.  Every  scenic  pcriorui- 
7  n  -2 
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ance  of  modem  times  mint  bo  tame  in  comparison 

knights  of  established  Known,  and  all  tKftJS 
«nd  beauty  had  most  distinguished  among  the  JWr 
Covered  with  steel,  and  known  onlv  by  their  em- 
blazoned  shield,  or  by  the  favours  of  tWr  mS 
forw  lllHProMd«r  .  frairinn,  the  combatants 
d  hm^er  Th  8tr!f«  wiM'««t  """nty.  but  not 
a.int.'er.  1  hough  their  weapons  were  pointless,  and 
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l>>  the  laws  of  tournaments  to  strike  only  upon  the 
strong  armour  of  the  trunk,  or,  as  it  was  willed 
between  the  four  limbs,  those  impetuous  conflicU 
often  terminated  in  wounds  and  death.  The  church 
uttered  her  excommunications  in  vain  against  so 
wanton  an  exposure  to  peril  ;  hut  it  was  more  easy 
for  her  to  excito  than  to  restrain  that  martial  en. 
tmsiasm.  Victory  in  a  tournament  was  little  lew 
glorious  and  perhaps  at  the  moment  more  exqui. 
wtely  felt,  than  in  the  field;  since  no  battle  cou"d 
assemble  such  witnesses  of  valour.  •  Honour  tothS 
sons  of  the  brave,'  resounded  amidst  the  din  of 
martial  music  from  the  lips  of  the  minstrels  as  the 
conqueror  advanced  to  receive  the  prize  from  his 
queen  or  his  mistress;  while  the  surrounding  mul- 
t  ude  acknowledged  in  his  prowess  of  that  day  an 
augury  of  triumphs  that  might  in  more  serious 
contests  be  blended  with  those  of  his  country  - 
Jlalam  .View  oftheSlato  of  Europe  during  th* 
Middle  Ages,  pt.  n.  ch  ix. 
2.  Encounter  ;  shock  of  battle. 

With  mini  tournament  the  squadrons  join  : 
where  cattle  pastured  late,  now  scatter'd  lies 
M  itn  carcasses,  and  arms,  the  ensanguined  field. 

Milton,  Paradite  Lost,  xL  652. 
Tourney,  v.  n.     Tilt  in  the  lists. 

An  elfin  born  of  noble  state, 
\v  ell  could  he  tourney,  and  in  lists  debate. 

Spenter. 

Tourniquet.  *.  [Fr.]  Bandage  used  in 
amputations,  straitened  or  relaxed  by  the 
turn  of  a  handle. 

If  the  orifice  does  not  readily  appear,  loosen  the 
tourniquet,  and  the  effusion  of  blood  will  direct  you 
to  it.—  Sharp,  Surgery. 

Touse.  p.  a.  [Provincial  German,  tuseln  = 
pull  about  ;  connected  with  teaze.]  Pull  ; 
tear;  haul;  drag;  pull  about;  tumble; 
hug. 

Take  him  hence  ;  to  the  rack  with  him  : 
We  '11  towse  you  joint  by  joint, 
But  we  will  know  this  purpose. 

Sliakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  v.  1. 
Did  he  not  carry  you  yesterday  to  a  play?—  Ay, 
but  we  sate  amongst  ugly  people  ;  he  wou'd  not  let 
me  come  near  the  gentry,  who  sate  under  us.  no 
that  I  cou'd  not  see  'eui  :  he  told  me,  none  but 
naughty  women  sate  there,  whom  they  toused  and 
moused,  but  I  have  ventured  for  all  that.—  H'ucherli/. 
The  Country  Wife,  ii.  1. 

To  tinvze  such  things  as  flutter, 
To  honest  Bounce  is  bread  and  butter.  8ic\ft. 

Touse.  v.  ».     Tear  ;  rave. 

She,  struggling  still  with  thorn 
That  'gainst  her  rising  pain  their  utmost  strength 

oppose, 
Starts,  tosses,  tumbles,  strikes,  turns,  touses,  spurns 

and  sprawls, 

Casting  with  furious  limbs  her  holders  to  the  walls. 
Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  vii. 

Tout.  v.  a.  [see  Toot.]  Look  out,  hunt 
for,  lay  wait  for  anything. 

Touter.  *.  One  who  touts  ;  applied  at  pre- 
sent more  especially  to  two  classes  of  per- 
sons :  (1)  those  who  hang  about  places 
frequented  by  travellers  for  the  purpose  of 
either  showing  them  about,  or  insuring 
their  custom  during  the  visit  ;  (2)  persons 
who  watch  the  training  and  practising  of 
race-horses  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
information  available  in  betting. 

Tow.  *.  [A.S.]  Flax  or  hemp  beaten  and 
combed  into  a  filamentous  substance. 

Tow  twisted  round  the  handle  of  an  instrument 
makes  it  easier  to  be  held.—  Sharp,  Surgery. 

Tow.  v.  a.  [A.S.  teogan  ;  Fr.  touer.]  Draw 
by  a  rope,  particularly  through  the  water. 

Thou  knew'at  too  well 

My  heart  was  to  thy  rudder  tied  by  the  string. 
And  thou  should'st  tow  me  alter. 

Shakcspear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  9, 
Tow.    s.     Generally  with  «/i  ;   the  meaning 
being,  towed  as  a  VOSM-!. 

1  went  home  again,  and  I  hadn't  been  on  shore 
more  than  two  hours,  when  who  should  1  we  hut 
inv  first  wife,  Bet,  with  a  robin-redl>rea.st  i'»/»tr. 
'  That  he  1  '  says  she.  I  gnve  fight,  but  was  uabOed 
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and  put  into  limbo,  to  be  tried  for  . 


having  a  wife 
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too  much—  Marryat,  Pacha  of  Many  tales,  lale 
Of  the  English  Sailor. 

Frequently  used  as   the  first  element  of 
compound:  (as  in  tow-boat,  tow-line). 
Toward,  or  Towards,  prep.    [A.S.  toweard. 
See  Ward.]     In  a  direction  to  anything. 

He  set  his  face  toward  the  wilderness.—  Numbers, 
xxiv.  1. 
In  tmesis,  or  with  the  elements  divided. 

\Vhose  streams  run  forth  there  to  the  salt  sea-side, 
Here  back  return,  and  to  their  spriugward  go. 

Fairfax 

By  our  state  I  mean  what  is  to  Godward.—  Whole 
Ihity  of  Man. 

Toward,  adv.    Near  at  hand  ;  approaching 
coming  in  this  direction  ;  in  preparation. 

Wh.it  might  be  toward  that  this  sweaty  haste, 
Doth  make  the  uight  joint-labourer  with  the  day. 
Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  1 

Toward,  adj.  Ready  to  do  or  learn  ;  having 
a  propensity  or  proclivity  to  anything  as 
opposed  to  being  averse  :  (opposed,  too,  to 
frou-ard). 

Why,  that  is  spoken  like  a  toward  prince. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  ii.  2. 

Towardllness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Towardly. 

The  beauty  and  tmcardlinexs  of  these  children 
moved  her  brethren  to  envy.—  Sir  W.  Raleigh,  His 
tor  u  of  the  World. 
Towardly.  adj.     Toward. 

Some  young  towardly  noblemen  or  gentlemen 
were  usually  sent  ax  assistants,  or  attendants.  — 
Bacon,  Advice  to  Villiers. 


Towardness. 

Toward. 


s.      Attribute  suggested  by 

Parents  will  not  throw  away  the  towardness  of  a 
child,  and  the  expence  of  education  upon  a  profes- 
sion, the  labour  of  which  is  increased,  and  the  re- 
wards are  vanished.— South,  Sermons. 
Towards,  or  Toward,  prep.  [A.S.  toweardes. 
See  Ward.] 

1.  Near  to  :  (as,  'The  danger  now  comes  to- 
wards him1). 

2.  With  respect  to  :  touching ;  regarding. 

We  brought  them  to  as  great  peace  between  them- 
selves, as  love  towards  us  for  having  made  the  peace. 
— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Repent  you  not, 

As  that  the  sin  hath  brought  you  to  this  shame, 
Which    sorrow  'a    always   tow'rds    ourselves,  not 
heaven  ? 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  3. 
By  our  law,  no  good  is  10  be  left  undone  towards 
all,  not  the  good  of  the  tongue,  the  hand,  the  heart. 
— South,  Sermons. 

3.  With  ideal  tendency  to. 

This  was  the  first  alarm  England  received  towards 
any  trouble,  after  it  had  enjoyed  for  so  many  years 
the  most  uninterrupted  prosperity. — Lord  Claren- 
di*n,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

4.  Nearly  ;  little  less  than. 

I  am  towards  nine  years  older  since  I  left  you.— 
Swift. 

Towards,  adv.     Toward  ;  coming-on. 
We  have  a  foolish  trifling  banquet  towards. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  5. 
Towel,  s.     [Fr.  touaille.]     Cloth  on  which 
the  hands  are  wiped. 

They  with  their  fine  soft  grassy  towels  stand 
To  wipe  away  the  drops  and  moisture  from  her  hand. 

Drayton. 

His  arm  must  be  kept  up  with  a  napkin  or  towel. 
—  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Tower.  «.     [Fr.  tour ;  Lat.  turris.] 

1 .  High  building ;  building  raised  above  the 
main  edifice. 

Let  us  build  a  city  and  a  towrr,  whose  top  mav 
reach  unto  heaven.— Genesis,  xi.  4. 

Towers  and  battlements  it  sees 
Bosom 'd  high  in  tufted  trees.  Milton,  L'Allegro.'lT. 

He  them  beholding  soon. 
Comes  down  to  see  their  city,  ere  the  tower 
Obstruct  heaven-towers. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  rii.  50. 

2.  Fortress ;  citadel. 

Thou  hast  been  a  strong  tower  from  the  enemy 
—Psalms,  Ixi.  3. 

3.  High  head-dress. 

Lay  trains  of  amorous  intrigues 
In  towers,  and  curls,  and  periwijra. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  Epistle  to  his  Lady,  185 

I    High  flight;  elevation. 
Tower,  v.  n.     Soar ;  fly  or  rise  high 
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No  marvel 
My  lord  protector's  hawks  do  tower  so  well. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  ii.  1. 

Circular  base  of  rising  folds  that  tmver'd 
Fold  above  fold.          Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  49S. 

All  those  sublime  thoughts  which  tower  above  the 
clouds,  and  reach  as  high  as  heaven  itself,  take  their 
rise  not  one  jot  beyond  those  ideas  which  sense  or 
reflection  have  offered  for  the  contemplation  of  the 
mind.— Locke. 

High  above  the  crowd  of  offenders  towered  one 
offender,  preeminent  in  parts,  knowledge,  rank,  and 
power.— Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  xxi. 
Towered,    adj.     Adorned  or  defended   by 
towers. 

Might  she  the  wise  Latona  be, 
Or  the  towred  Cybele.  Milton,  Arcades,  21. 

The  towred  cities,  which  are  the  chnplets  and 
dresses  of  that  head,  are  torn  down,  and  turned  to 
rubbish.— Bishop  Hall,  Seasonable  Sermons,  p.  14 : 
1(H4. 

Towering,  part  adj.     Soaring. 

The   crooked   plough,  the   share,  the   tow'ring 

height 

Of  waggons,  and  the  carts  unwieldy  weight . . . 
These  all  must  be  prepared. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  i.  243. 
Not  proud  Olympus  yields  a  nobler  sight, 
Though  gods  assembled  grace  his  towering  height. 
Pope,  Windsor  Forest. 

Tower-mustard.  s.  [two  words  rather  than 
a  compound.]  In  Botany.  A  name,  pro- 
bably an  approximate  translation  of  a 
Latin  word  rather  than  a  true  vernacular 
term,  for  one  out  of  two,  or  both,  plants 
of  the  natural  order  Cruciferae  (i.e.  the 
class  containing  the  stocks,  cresses,  &c.), 
Arabis  turritu,  and  Turritis  glabra,  from 
the  Latin  turris  =  tower.  Both  grow  on 
walls ;  the  latter  being  both  the  commonest, 
and  the  most  like  mustard.  The  connec- 
tion of  the  name  with  the  leaves,  as  indi- 
cated in  the  extract,  is  doubtful. 

Turritis,  from  Turris,  a  tower.  The  foliage  is  so 
disposed  on  the  stems  as  to  give  them  a  pyramidal 
form,  and  for  the  same  reason  the  plants  are  called 
tower-mustard.  The  species  are  hardy  annuals: 
one,  the  smooth  tower-mustard  (Turritis  glabra),  is 
indigenous,  and  grows  wild  on  banks  and  by  road- 
sides, in  a  dry  gravelly  soil.  —  Johnson,  Farmer's 
Cyclopaedia. 

Towery.  adj.  Adorned  or  guarded  with 
towers. 

Here  naked  rocks  and  empty  wastes  were  seen, 
There  tow'ry  cities  and  the  forests  green.         Pope. 

Rise,  crown'd  with  lights,  imperial  Salem,  rise ! 
Exalt  thy  tow'ry  head,  and  lift  thy  eyes  ! 

Id.,  Messiah. 

Towing,  verbal  als.   Act  of  that  which  tows. 
As  the  first  element  in  a  compound',  (as, 

towing-path,  towing-rope). 
Town.  s.     [A.S.  tun.] 

1.  Any  walled  collection  of  houses. 

When  Alexandria  was  besieged  and  won, 
He  pass'd  the  trenches  first,  and  storm'd  the  town. 

Betterton. 

2.  Any  collection  of  houses  larger  than  a 
village. 

Into  whatsoever  city  or  town  ye  shall  enter  in- 
quire who  in  it  is  worthy,  and  there  abide  till  ye  go 
thence.— Matthew,  x.  11. 

Before  him  towns,  and  rural  works  between. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  639. 

3.  In   England,  any  number  of  houses  to 
which  belongs  a  regular  market,  and  which 
is  not  a  city  or  the  see  of  a  bishop. 

4.  Inhabitants  of  a  town. 

To  the  clear  spring  cold  Artnoa  went ; 
To  which  the  whole  towne  for  their  water  sent. 

Chapman. 

5.  Court  end  of  London. 

As  some  fond  virgin,  whom  her  mother's  care 
Drags  from  the  town  to  wholesome  country  air. 

I  ope.  Epistles  to  Miss  Blount,  ep.  ii. 

6.  People  who  live  in  the  capital. 

[He],  all  at  once  let  down, 
Stuns  with  his  giddy  laruin  half  the  town. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  291. 

7.  It  is   used  by  the  inhabitants  of  every 
town  or  city  :  (as,  '  A  new  family  is  come 
to  town '). 

There  is  some  new  dress  or  new  diversion  iust 
come  to  town. — Law. 

8.  It  is  used  emphatically  for  the  capital : 
(as,  '  He  lives  six  months  in  town,  and  six 
in  the  country '). 
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Town-clerk,  s.      Officer   who  manages  the 
public  business  of  a  place. 

\Vhon  the  townclerk  had  appeased  the  people,  he 
said,  Ye  men  of  Ephesus,  what  man  is  there  that 
knoweth  not  how  that  the  city  of  the  Ephesians  is  a 
worshipper  of  Diana  ?— Acts,  xix.  35. 
Town-crier,  s.      Officer  in   a  town,  whose 
business  is  to  make  proclamations. 

Speak  the  speech  trippingly  on  the  tongue :  but 
if  you  mouth  it,  as  many  of  our  players  do,  I  had  as 
lief  the  town-crier  spoke  my  lines.— Shakespear, 
Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

Town-hail,  s.    Hall  where  public  business  is 
transacted. 

It  is  the  same  Gouvion  who  sat,  long  months  ago, 
at  the  townhall,  gazing  helpless  into  that  insurrec- 
tion of  women.— Carlyle,  The  French  Revolution, 
pt.  ii.  b.  iv.  ch.  iii. 
Town-house,  s. 

1.  Townhall. 

A  townhouse  built  at  one  end  will  front  the 
church  that  stands  at  the  other.— Addison,  Travels 
in  Italy. 

2.  House  in  opposition  to  a  house  in  the 
country,  where  a  person  has  both. 

Town-rake,  s.     Vicious,  lewd  man,  living 
in  town. 

Everybody  knows  that  certain  vices  are  more  or 
less  pernicious  according  to  the  stations  of  those 
who  possess  them.  For  example,  lewdness  and  in- 
temperance are  not  of  so  bad  consequences  in  a 
town-rake  as  in  a  divine ;  cowardice  in  a  lawyer  is 
more  supportable  than  in  an  officer  of  the  army. — 
Examiner,  no.  30.  (Ord  MS.) 

Town-talk,  s.     Common  prattle  of  a  place. 

If  you  tell  the  secret,  in  twelve  hours  it  shall  be 
towntalk. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 
Town-top,  s.  Large  top ;  see  second  extract. 

Dances  like  a  town-top.— Fletcher,  Night-Walker. 

Formerly  one  of  these  [a  town-top]  was  kept  in 
every  village,  to  be  whipped  in  frosty  weather,  that 
the  peasants  might  be  kept  warm  by  exercise,  and 
out  of  mischief  when  they  could  not  work.— Steevens, 
Note  on  Shakespear's  Twelfth  Night. 

To  sleep  like  a  towntop,  is  a  proverbial  expression  : 
a  top  is  said  to  sleep,  when  it  turns  round  with  great 
velocity,  and  makes  a  smooth  humming  noise. — 
Blackstone,  Note  on  Twelfth  Night. 

Townish.  adj.    Appertaining  to  those  who 
live  in  a  town. 
On  townish  men,  (though  happy  they 

Appeare  to  open  sight,) 
Yet  many  times  unhappie  haps 
Aud  cruel  chances  light. 

Turbervile,  Translation  ofMantuan. 

Townless.  adj.      Without  towns;   deprived 
of  towns. 

They  of  the  religion  are  now  townless  and  arm- 
less ;  and  so  are  her  greatest  peers,  most  of  them 
out  of  office  and  provincial  command. — Howell,  In- 
structions for  Foreign  Travel,  p.  116. 
Township.  .9.     Corporation  of  a  town  ;  dis- 
trict belonging  to  a  town. 

I  am  but  a  poor  petitioner  of  otir  whole  township. 
—Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  i.  3. 

They  had  built  houses,  planted  gardens,  erected 
townships,  and  made  provision  for  their  posterity. — 
r  Sir  W.  Raleigh,  History  oftlie  World. 
Townsman,  s. 

1.  Inhabitant  of  a  place. 

Here  come  the  townsmen  on  procession, 
Before  your  highness  to  present  the  man. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  ii.  1. 
They  marched  to  Newcastle,  which  being  defended 
only  by  the  townsmen,  was  given  up  to  them. — Lord 
Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 
I  left  him  at  the  gate  firm  to  your  interest, 
T'  admit  the  townsmen  at  their  first  appearance. 

Dryden,  Don  Sebastian,  iv.  1. 

2.  One  of  the  same  town. 
Toxicological.  adj.  Relating  to,  constituted 

by,  toxicology. 

(For  example  see  under  Toxicologist.) 
Toxicologist.  s.    One  conversant  with  toxi- 
cology. 

Poisons  have  been  divided  into  irritants,  narcotics, 
and  narcotico-irritants :  the  first  class  including 
those  whose  sole  or  predominating  symptoms  are 
those  of  irritation  or  inflammation  ;  the  second, 
those  which  produce  stupor,  delirium,  and  other 
affections  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system;  and  the 
third,  those  which  are  of  a  mixed  character.  Many 
irritants  possess  corrosive  properties,  and  toxicolo- 
oiats  have  drawn  a  distinction  between  corrosives 
and  purely  irritant  poisons. .  . .  We  have  elsewhere 
given  particulars  respecting  their  composition  and 
properties  and  sometimes  referred  to  their  toxico- 
logical  history. — Jirande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  <j 
Science,  Literature,  and  A  rt. 
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Toxicology,  s.  [Gr.  TO^IKOV  (Lat.  toxicum) 
poison  +  Xoyoe  =  word,  principle,  doctrine.] 
Doctrine  of  poisons. 

Toxophilite.  S.  [Gr.  ro£ov  =  bow,  </>t\f w  =  I 
love ;  <M'\O(,-  =  friend.]  One  who  takes  de- 
light in,  who  practises,  archery. 

Toy.  s.  [Dutch,  toi ;  German,  zeug  =  instru- 
ment.] 

1.  Petty  commodity  ;    trifle  ;    thing  of  no 
value. 

Might  I  make  acceptable  unto  her  that  toy  which 
I  had  found,  following  an  acquaintance  of  mine  at 
the  plough  f — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Because  of  old 

Thou  thyself  doat'st  on  womankind,  admiring 
Their  shape,  their  colour,  and  attractive  grace : 
None  are,  thou  think'st,  but  taken  with  such  toys. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  ii.  174. 
O  virtue !  virtue !  what  art  thou  become 
That  men  should  leave  thee  for  that  toy  a  woman  ? 
Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  iv.  2. 

2.  Plaything ;  bauble. 

To  dally  thus  with  death  is  no  fit  toy  • 
Go  find  s'ouie  other  play-fellows,  mine  own  sweet 
boy.  Spenser. 

What  a  profusion  of  wealth  laid  out  in  coaches, 
trappings,  tables,  cabinets,  and  the  like  precious 
toys .' — Addison. 

In  Delia's  hand  this  toy  is  fatal  found, 
Nor  could  that  fabled  dart  more  surely  wound. 

Pope,  Imitations,  Waller. 

We  smile  at  florists,  we  despise  their  joy, 
And  think  their  hearts  enamour'd  of  a  toy. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  ii.  49. 

Fontenoy  looked  round  with  astonishment  at  the 
tiny  vessel,  so  different  from  his  own  huge  'Pata- 
gonian,'  with  her  eighty  puns.  The  '  Viper*  looked 
like  a  toy. — Hannny,  Singleton  Fontenoy. 

3.  Matter  of  no  importance. 

'Tis  a  cockle  or  a  walnut  shell, 
A  knack,  a  toy.  a  trick,  a  baby's  cap. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 

4.  Folly ;  trifling  practice  ;  silly  opinion. 

The  things  which  so  long  experience  of  all  ages 
hath  confirmed  arid-made  profitable,  let  us  not  pre- 
sume to  condemn  as  follies  and  toys,  because  we 
sometimes  know  not  the  cause  and  reason  of  them. 
— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

5.  Play  ;  sport ;  amorous  dalliance. 

Ye  sons  of  Venus,  play  your  sports  at  will ; 
For  greedy  pleasure,  careless  of  your  toys, 
Thinks  more  upon  her  paradise  of  joys. 

Spenser,  Epithalamium. 

So  said  he,  and  forbore  not  glance  or  toy 
Of  amorous  intent.   Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  1031. 

6.  Odd  story  ;  silly  tale. 

I  never  may  believe 
These  antick  fables,  nor  these  fairy  toys. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  v.  1. 

7.  Slight  representation. 

Shall  that  which  hath  always  received  this  con- 
struction, be  now  disguised  with  a  toy  of  novelty  ?— 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

8.  Wild  fancy ;  irregular  imagery  ;  odd  con- 
ceit. 

The  very  place  puts  toys  of  desperation, 
Without  more  motive,  into  every  brain, 
That  looks  so  many  fathoms  to  the  sea, 
And  hears  it  roar  beneath. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  \.  4. 

Toy.  v.  n.     Trifle  ;  dally  amorously  ;  play. 
To  toy,  to  wanton,  dally,  smile,  and  jest. 

Shakespear,  Venus  and  Adonis. 

Toy.  v.  a.     Treat  foolishly. 

Thoy  must  have  oyle,  oandels,  wine  and  water, 
flowre,  and  such  other  things,  trifled  and .toyed 
withal.— Dering,  Exposition  on  the  Hebrews,  tc.  ill : 

So  far  from  kissing  and  toying  with  him  of  her 
own  accord,  she  must  not  admit  him  to  kiss  or  toy 
with  her.— Fielding,  The  Adventures  of  Joseph  An- 

'*Yes,'  replied  the  Athenian,  carelessly  toying  with 
the  gems ;  '  I  am  choosing  a  present  tor  lone,  but 
there  are  none  worthy  of  her.'— Lord  Lytton,  Last 
Days  of  Pompeii,  b.  iii.  ch.  iv. 

Toyer.  s.    One  who  toys ;  one  who  is  full  of 

tricks. 

Wanton  Cupid,  idle  foyer, 
Pleasing  tyrant,  soft  destroyer!  . 

Harrison,  Nichols's  Collection  of  Poems,  iv.  183. 

Toyful.  adj.     Full  of  tricks. 
It  quicken'd  next  a  toyful  ape. 

Donne,  Poems,  p.  310. 

Toyish.  adj.     Trifling;  wanton. 

Your  ringing  of  bells,  your  burning  of  lights  in 
the  open  day-light,  with  t  wot  not  how  many  other 
toyish  devices.— Crowley,  Deliberate  Answer,  fol.48. 

''The  term  is  taken  from  a  toyish  observation,  viz. 
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the  circling  of  water,  when  a  stone  Is  cast  Into  a 
standing  pool.— Dr.  II.  More,  Hung  of  the  Soul 
notes,  p.  421:  1G17. 

Toyishness.   s.      Attribute    suggested    by 
Toyish. 

Your  society  will   discredit   that   toyishness  of 
wanton  fancy,  that  plays  tricks  with  words,  and 
frolicks  with  the  caprices  of  frothy  imagination.— 
Glanville,  Scepsis  Scientifica. 
Toyman,  s.     Seller  of  toys. 

But  what  in  oddness  can  be  more  sublime 
Than  iSloaue,  the  foremost  toyman  of  hist  time? 

Young,  Love  of  Fame.  iv.  113. 
Toyshop,  s.     Shop   where  playthings  and 
little  nice  manufactures  are  sold. 

Fans,  silks,  ribands,  laces,  and  gewgaws,  lay  so 
thick  together,  that  the  heart  was  nothing  else'  but 
a  toyshop. — Addison,  Spectator. 

With  varying  vanities  from  every  part, 
They  shift  the  moving  toyshop  of  their  heart. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  i. 

Toze.  v.  a.     Pull  by  violence  or  importu- 
nity; touse. 

Think'st  thou,  for  that  I  insinuate,  or  toze  from 
thee  thy  business,  I  am  therefore  no  courtier  f — 
Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 
Trace,  .v.    [from  Fr.  tirusaes ;  generally,  but 
not  always,  plural.]    Harness  for  beasts  of 
draught. 

Her  waggon  spokes  made  of  long  spinner's  legs ; 
The  cover,  of  the  wings  of  grasshoppers ; 
The  traces,  of  the  smallest  spider's  web. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  4. 
The  labour'd  ox 
In  his  loose  traces  from  the  furrow  came. 

Milton,  Comus,  291. 

While  labouring  oxen,  spent  with  toil  and  heat, 
In  their  loose  traces  from  the  field  retreat. 

Pope,  Pastorals,  Autumn. 
Twelve  young  mules, 
New  to  the  plough,  unpractised  in  the  trace. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey. 
Trace.  *.     [Fr. ;  Italian,  truccia.'] 

1.  Mark  left  by  anything  passing  ;  footsteps. 

These  as  a  line  their  long  dimension  drew, 
Streaking  the  ground  with  sinuous  trace. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  480. 

2.  Remains  ;  appearance  of  what  has  been. 

The  people  of  these  countries  are  reported  to  have 
lived  like  the  beasts  among  them,  without  any 
traces  of  orders,  laws,  or  religion.— Sir  W.  Temple. 

There  are  not  the  least  traces  of  it  to  be  met,  the 
greatest  part  of  the  ornaments  being  taken  from 
Trajan's  arch,  and  set  up  to  the  conqueror. — Addi- 
son, Travels  in  Italy. 

The  shady  empire  shrill  retain  no  trace 
Of  war,  or  blood,  but  hi  the  sylvan  chase. 

Pope,  Windsor  Forest. 

3.  Track;  path. 

Now  I  begin 

To  tread  an  endlesse  trace.   Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
If  the  place  be  private,  and  out  of  the  common 
trace.— Fletcher,  Faithful  Shepherdess. 
Trace,  v.  a.     [Fr.  tracer.] 

1.  Follow  by  the   footsteps,  or  remaining 

marks. 

I  feel  thy  power 

Within  me  clear,  not  only  to  discern 
Things  in  their  causes,  but  to  trace  the  ways 
Of  highest  agents.       Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix. 680. 

You  may  trace  the  deluge  quite  round  the  globe 
in  profane  history:  and  everyone  of  these  people 
have  a  tale  to  tell  concerning  the  restauration.— T. 
Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

They  do  but  trace  over  the  paths  beaten  by  the 
ancients,  or  comment,  critick,  or  flourish  upon 
them.— Sir  W.  Temple. 

To  this  haste  of  the  mind  a  not  due  tracing  of 
the  arguments  to  their  true  foundatiou  is  owing.— 
Locke. 

2.  Follow  with  exactness. 

That  servile  path  thou  nobly  dost  decline, 
Of  tracing  word  by  word,  and  line  by  line. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  To  Sir  Richard  I'anshaie. 

3.  Mark  out. 

He  allows  the  soul  power  to  trace  images  on  the 
brain,  and  perceive  them.— Locke. 
His  pen  can  trace  out  a  true  quotation.— a wijt. 

4.  Walk  over. 

Men  as  they  trace, 
Both  feet  and  face  one  way  are  wont  to  lead. 

Spenser. 
We  do  trace  this  alley  up  and  down. 

Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  in.  1. 

Trace,  v.  n.     Walk  ;  travel. 

Thus  long  they  traced  and  traversed  to  and  fro. 

Spenser,  Faerie  QUMH. 

Not  wont  on  foot  with  heavy  arms  to  trace.  Ibid. 
Traceable,  adj.     Capable  of  being  traced. 
Tim  boundaries  of  the  ancient  Citium  are  no 
traceable.  —  Drummond,   Trawls    (Letter,  1749), 
p.  248. 
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Thus  striking  is  the  contrast  between  the  military 
e^!.°^n_cieilt  times,  and  the  military  g,,niu<  of 
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essiou  mto  which,  in  antiquity,  men  of  ability 
eagerly  crowded,  ax  supplying  the  best  means  of  n- 
rising  those  faculties  which,  in  more  civilized 


countries,  are  turned  to  a  better  account.— liuckle 
History  of  Civilization  in  Europe,  vol.  i.  ch  iv 

Among  animals  a»  among  plants,  the  laws  of  mor- 
phological diirerentiation  must  be  conformed  to  \>y 
the  morphological  units,  as  well  as  by  the  lamer 
parts  and  the  wholes  formed  of  them.  It  rtiuonu 
here  to  point  out  that  the  conformity  is  traceable 
where  the  conditions  are  simple.— Herbert  Spencer 
Inductions  of  liioloyy,  ch.xvi.  §  i60. 
Tracer.  *.  One  who,  that  which,  traces. 

Pliny,  the  only  man  among  the  Latins  who  i*  a 
ailigent  and  curious  tracer  of  the  prints  of  nature's 
footsteps.— Hakfwill,  Apology,  p.  16*. 

Ambassadors  should  not  be  held  the  tracer*  of  a 
plot  of  such  malice.— Howell. 

Tracery,  s.     Ornamental  stonework. 

The  traceries  and  construction  do  not  agree  with 
the  rude  arts  of  such  a  barbarous  and  early  period. 
T.Warton,  History  of  the  Parish  of  KiddiHgtt,*, 

Some  modern  moulding  or  ornament  will  h.-r- 
and  there  unfortunately  be  detected  in  the  mould- 
ing of  an  arch,  the  tracery  of  a  niche,  or  th«-  raunll- 
cations  of  a  window  —Id.,  An  Enquiry  int..  the 
Authenticity  of  the  Poems  attributed  to  Titonuu 
Mttwley,  p.  11. 

This  is  the  first  form  in  which  tracery  appears, 
and  the  tympanum  in  this  form  always  retains  the 
character  of  a  flat  surface  or  plate  of  stone  pienxil 
with  openings.  Hen™  this  kind  of  tracery  ha* 
been  termed  plate  tracery  by  Professor  Willis,  it 
is  more  commonly  to  be  seen  on  the  continent  than 
in  England,  either  because,  having  been  undoubt- 
edly hrst  invented  and  developed  there,  it  was 
earlier  and  inore  largely  employed,  or  because  m 
our  case,  windows  of  that  character  have  been 
taken  out  and  replaced  by  later  tracery.  The  tri- 
fonums  of  Salisbury  and  Ely,  and  the  screen  in  the 
north  transept  of  Gloucester,  may  be  cited  as  flue 
examples.— Glossary  of  Architecture. 

Geometrical  tracery  was  never  intended  to  do 
more  than  support  itself;  and  the  proof  of  this  a»- 
8<;rti9n  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  the  tracery  *nd 
mullions  were  almost  invariably  set  after  the  win- 
dow arch  was  completed,  being  designed  only  to  till 
the  vacant  space  and  carry  simply  their  own  weight  • 
whereas,  in  modem  work  of  the  same  style,  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  considerable  portions  of  the. 
mouldings  of  the  window  arch  worked  together 
with  those  of  the  tracery  on  the  same  stone. — 
Cox,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Li- 
terature, and  Art. 

Trachea,  s.  [Gr.  Tpa\tia,  feminine  of  rpaytf 
=  rough  ;  the  word  aprnpia  =  artery,  being 
understood ;  and  the  windpipe  being,  by 
the  earliest  anatomists, 'looked  upon  as  an 
artery,  or  else,  the  word  artery  being  in- 
vested with  a  more  general  signification.] 
In  Anatomy. 

a.  Of  the  animals  with  lungs.  Windpipe,  or 
passage  through  which  the  air  is  drawn 
into  the  lungs. 

The  cartilaginous  rings  of  the  trachea  [of  the 
Cetacea),  at  least  near  the  termination  of  the  tube, 
are  entire ;  where  not  so  the  deficiency  is  at  their 
fore  part,  and  this  is  considerable  in  the  upper 
tracheal  rings,  in  Balienidie:  the  windpipe  is  very 
short  in  all  Cetacea:  its  width  is  great  in  propor- 
tion to  its  length,  but  not  to  the  bulk  of  the  lungs 
or  of  the  body.— Owen,  Anatomy  qf  Vertebrate*. 

The  trachea  presents  various  modifications  in 
different  birds.  In  some  it  is  much  lonircr  than  thn 
neck,  forming  a  folded  tube,  which  consists  of  avast 
number  of  rings,  as  in  the  capercailzie,  stork,  mine, 
and  wild  swan:  in  the  flamingo,  the  riiinare  said 
to  be  about  three-hundred-and-tifty  in  number.  In 
some  birds  the  trachea  is  wider  above  than  below, 
and  in  others  it  is  diiated  at  various  parts.  — 
Marshall,  Outline*  qf  Physiology,  Human  and 
Comparative,  vol.  i.  p.  271 :  1867. 

b.  In  inxects.    Lateral  spiracles  subservient 
to  respiration. 

c.  In  plants,  i.e.  in  Vegetable  anatomy.  Cer- 
tain spiral  vessels  suggesting  a  compariMui 
with  the  windpipe. 

Spiral  vessels  [are]  generally  termed  trachcer. 
from  the  resemblance  which  they  bear  to  the  wind- 
pipe, and  more  especially  to  the  air-cells  of 
which  are  called  by  the  same  name.  They  ron»i»t 
of  a  membranous  tube,  on  whose  inner  surface  a 
cylindrical  fibre  is  spirally  coiled  ;  and  the  whole  so 
completely  united,  that  if  the  vessel  be  ruptured, 
and  the  thread  uncoiled,  no  trace  of  the  membrane 
is  to  be  seen,  excepting  towards  the  conical  <-M  n- 
mity  of  the  vessel,  when-  the  coils  of  the  fibre  are 
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wider  apart.  In  some  trachea,  indeed,  the  succes- 
sive coils  are  not  in  contact  with  each  other,  and 
then  the  investing  membrane  is  sufficiently  appa- 
rent. .  .  .  When  the  stems  of  the  plantain  mid 
banana  are  cut  into  slices,  the  trachea  in  which 
they  abound  unravel  before  the  edge  of  the  knife, 
and  form  flocculent  masses,  which  may  be  collected, 
and  wrought  into  a  material  possessing  certain  ad- 
rantaces  superior  to  those  of  cotton,  for  the  manu- 
facturer. The  expense,  however,  of  collecting  this 
delicate  substance  has  been  found  too  great  to 
admit  of  its  being  applied  to  any  really  useful  pur- 
pose ;  as  an  entire  plantain  does  not  yield  above  a 
drachm  and  a  half  of  trachea.  Trachea  have  been 
detected  in  a  very  few  of  the  flowerless  plants,  and 
only  among  the  liigher  tribes  of  them,  such  as  ferns 
and  club-mosses. . . .  The  name  of  ducts,  is  generally 
given  to  all  varieties  of  tubes  composing  the  vascu- 
lar tissue,  which  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  true 
trachea :  and  they  are  separately  named  according 
to  the  appearances  which  the  markings  on  their 
surface  assume;  such  as  dotted,  striped,  and  reti- 
culated ducts.— Henslow,  Principles  of  Descriptive 
and  Vegetable  Botany,  pt.  i.  sect.  i.  §§  23,  24. 
Trachea!,  adj.  Connected  with,  relating  to, 
constituted  by,  the  trachea,  or  tracheae. 

(For  example,  see  under  Trachea ) 
Tracheary.   adj.      Breathing  by  means  of 
tracheae,  rather  than  lungs  ;  especially  ap- 
plied to  an  order  of  the  class  Arachnidae 
(spiders). 

Tracheotomy,  s.  Gr.  rofti]  =  section,  cut- 
ting, from  root  of  rifivu  =  I  cut.]  In  Sur- 
tjery.  Operation  of  making  an  incision 
into  the  trachea  in  cases  of  threatened 
suffocation. 

Trachyte.  *.  [Gr.  •  rpa\vq  =  rough.]  In 
Geology  and  Mineralogy.  See  extract. 

Trachyte  [is]  a  variety  of  lava  which  is  often  por- 
phyritic,  and  when  containing  hornblende  and 
miKite  passes  into  the  varieties  of  trap  called  ba- 
salt, greenstone,  dolerite,  Ac. — Brande  and  Cox, 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Tracing.  *.     Course ;  path ;  regular  track. 

Not  all  those  precious  gems  in  heaven  above 
Shall  yield  a  sight  more  pleasing  to  behold, 
With  all  their  turns  and  tracings  manifold. 

Sir  J.  Daves,  Orchestra,  xiii. 
Track.  «.     [N.Fr.  trac ;  Italian,  traccia.] 
1.  Mark  left  upon  the  way  by  the  foot  or 
otherwise. 

Following  the  track  of  Satan. 

Hilton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  314. 
Hung  by  the  neck  and  hair,  and  dragg'd  around, 
The  hostile  spear  yet  sticking  in  his  wound, 
With  tracks  of  blood  inscribed  the  dusty  ground. 

Dryden. 

Consider  the  exterior  frame  of  the  globe,  if  we 
may  find  any  tracks  or  footsteps  of  wisdom  in  its 
constitution. — Bentley. 

2.  Course  ;  road  ;  beaten  path. 

The  envious  clouds  are  bent 
To  dim  his  glory,  and  to  stain  the  track 
Of  Im  bright  passage. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  iii.  3. 
Behold  Torquatus  the  same  track  pursue, 
And  next,  the  two  devoted  Decii  view. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  jEneid,  vi.  1130. 
Track.  v.  a.     Follow  by  the  footsteps   or 
marks  left  in  the  way. 

He  was  not  only  a  professed  imitator  of  Horace, 
but  a  learned  plagiary  in  all  the  others ;  you  track 
him  every  where  in  their  snow.— Dryden. 
Trackless,  adj.     Untrodden;  marked  with 
no  footsteps. 

^Loxt  in  trackless  fields  of  shining  day, 
Unable  to  discern  the  way, 
Which  Nassau's  virtue  only  could  explore. 

Prior,  Carmen  Seculare  for  the  Year  1700. 
Trackscout.  *.    [Dutch,  trek-schuyt.]    Pas- 
sage-boat, in   Holland,  usually  towed  or 
drawn  by  a  horse ;  trackboat  is  used  in 
Scotland. 

'I'hetrekschuyt  or  hackney-boat  carries  passengers 
from  Leyden  to  Amsterdam.— Addison,  Spectator, 

It  would  not  be  amiss  if  he  travelled  over  Eng- 
land in  a  stage-coach,  and  made  the  tour  of  Holland 
V?  *t,rack*coute.—Arbuthnot  and  Pope,  Martinus 
8<-riblerus. 

Tract,  s.     [Lat  tractus.'] 

1.  Any  kind  of  extended  substance. 

Heaven  hides  nothing  from  thy  view. 
A  or  the  deep  tract  of  hell. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  27. 

2.  Region ;  quantity  of  land. 

Only  there  are  some  tracts  which,  by  high  moun- 
tams,  are  barred  from  air  and  fresh  windT-^r  W 
jCaieign. 
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Monte  Circeio,  by  Homer  called  insula  ^ea,  is  a 
very  high  mountain  joined  to  the  main  laud  by  a 
narrow  tract  of  earth. — Addison. 

3.  Continuity  ;  any  thing  protracted,  or  drawn 
out  to  length. 

The  myrtle  flourisheth  still ;  and  wonderful  it  is 
that  for  so  long  a  tract  of  time  she  should  still  con- 
tinue fresh. — Howell. 

Your  bodies  may  at  last  turn  all  to  spirit, 
Improved  by  tract  of  time,  and  wing'd  ascend 
Ethereal  as  we.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  497. 

As  in  tract  of  speech  a  dubious  word  is  easily 
known  by  the  coherence  with  the  rest,  and  a  du- 
bious letter  by  the  whole  word  -,  so  may  a  deaf  per- 
son, having  competent  knowledge  of  language,  by 
an  acute  sagacity  by  some  more  evident  word  dis- 
cerned by  his  eye,  know  the  sense.— Holder. 

4.  Course ;    manner  of  process ;    unless  it 
means,  in  this  place,   rather,   discourse; 
explanation. 

The  tract  of  every  thing 
Would,  by  a  good  discourser,  lose  some  life 
Which  action's  self  was  tongue  to. 

Sliakespear,  Henry  VIII.  1. 1. 

5.  It  seems  to  be  used  by  Shakespear  and 
Milton  for  track. 

The  weary  sun  hath  made  a  golden  set, 
And.  by  the  bright  tract  or  his  tiery  car, 
(jives  s'ignal  of  a  goodly  day  to-morrow. 

Shakespear,  Ricliard  III.  v.  3. 
With  tract  oblique 

At  first,  as  one  who  sought  access,  but  fear'd 
To  interrupt,  sidelong  he  works  his  way. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  510. 

6.  Treatise;  small  book;  see  Tractate. 

The  church  clergy  at  that  time  writ  the  best  col- 
lection of  tracts  against  popery  that  ever  appeared. 
— Swift. 
Tract,  v.  a. 

1.  Trace  out.     Obsolete. 

Streight  gan  he  him  revyle,  and  bitter  rate 
As  shepheardes  curre,  that  in  darkeeveninges  shade 
Hath  tracted  forth  some  salvage  beastes  trade. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  ii.  6,  39. 
Speak  to  me,  Muse,  the  man,  who  after  Troy  was 

sackt. 

Saw  many  towns  and  men,  and  could  their  man- 
ners tract.  B.  Jonson,  Translation  of 
Horace's  Art  of  Poetry  (Epistola  ad  Pisones). 

2.  Ancient  abbreviation  of  retract  and  pro- 
tract: as,  'to  tract  and  speak  of  a  thing 
again,  retractare '  (Huloet)  ;  '  to  tract  the 
time'  (Barret), 

Tractability.  *.  Capability  of  being  ma- 
naged :  (in  the  extract  plural). 

She  was  then  very  young  and  timid ;  and  he,  a  wild 
man,  not  of  the  woods,  but  the  cloisters,  nor  yet 
civilized  into  the  tractabilities  of  home. — Lord  Lyt- 
ton,  The  Cuxtons,  b.  i.  ch.  i. 

Tractable,  adj.     [Lat.  tractabilis."] 

1.  Manageable;    docile;    compliant j     obse- 
quious ;  practicable ;  governable. 

For  moderation  of  those  affections  growing  from 
the  very  natural  bitterness  and  gall  of  adversity,  the 
Scripture  much  alledgeth  contrary  fruit,  which  af- 
fliction likewise  hath,  whensoever  it  falleth  on  them 
that  are  tractable,  the  grace  of  God's  Holy  Spirit 
concurring  therewith.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory. 

Tractable  obedience  is  a  slave 
To  each  incensed  will. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  i.  2. 

If  thou  dost  find  him  tractable  to  us, 
Encourage  him,  and  tell  him  all  our  reasons  ; 
If  he  be  leaden,  icy,  cold,  unwilling, 
13e  thou  so  too.  Id.,  Richard  III.  iii.  1. 

As  those  who  are  bent  to  do  wickedly  will  never 
want  tempters  to  urge  them  on  in  an  evil  course ; 
so  those  who  yield  themselves  tractable  to  good 
motions,  will  find  the  spirit  of  God  more  ready  to 
encourage  them. — Archbishop  Tillotson. 

If  a  strict  hand  be  kept  over  children  from  the 
beginning,  they  will  in  that  age  be  tractable,  and 
quietly  submit. — Locke. 

I  did  not  then  know  what  I  afterwards  learned, 
that  hunger  will  tame  a  lion,  If  I  had  let  him  stay 
there  three  or  four  days  without  food,  and  then 
have  carried  him  some  water  to  drink,  and  then  a 
little  corn,  he  would  have  been  as  tame  as  one  of 
the  kids;  for  they  are  mighty  sagacious  tractable 
creatures,  where  they  are  well  used.— Defoe,  Rubin- 
son  Crusoe. 

2.  Palpable  ;  that  may  be  handled. 

The  other  measures  are  of  continued  quantity 
visible,  and  for  the  most  part  tractable;  whereas 
time  is  always  transient,  neither  to  be  seen  nor  felt. 
— Holder,  Discourse  concerning  Time. 

Tractableness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Tractable;  state  of  being  tractable; 
compliance  ;  obsequiousness. 
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It  will  be  objected,  that  whatsoever  I  fancy  of 
children's  traciableness,  yet  many  will  never  apply. 
— Locke,  Thoughts  on  Education. 
Tractarian.  s.     See  extract. 

Tractarians,  in  modern  church  history,  [is]  a 
party  name  given  to  those  members  of  the  church 
of  England,  chiefly  from  the  university  of  Oxford, 
who  headed  the  theological  movement  which  defi- 
nitely took  shape  in  1833.  The  celebrated  '  Tracts 
for  the  Times,'  from  which  the  appellation  is  de- 
rived, began  to  appear  in  that  year.— Cox,  in  Brands 
and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and 
Art. 

Tractate,  s.  [Lat.  tractates.]  Treatise ; 
tract ;  small  book. 

Many  divines  of  our  own  nation,  in  sermons  and 
written  tractates  of  the  Sabbath,  and  in  their  expo- 
sition of  the  fourth  commandment,  maintain  the 
foresaid  position. — White. 

Though  philosophical  tractates  make  enumera- 
tion of  authors,  yet  are  their  reasons  usually  intro- 
duced.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

We  need  no  other  evidence  than  Glanville's  trac- 
tate.—Sir  M.  Hale. 

Tractation.  s.  [Lat.  tractatio,  -onis.~]  Dis- 
cussion of  a  subject. 

A  fit  task  for  him,  that  intended  a  full  tractation 
of  the  points  controverted. — Bishop  Hall,  Remains, 
p.  SS7. 

Tractile,  adj.  [Lat.  tractilis,  from  traho  = 
I  draw;  pass.  part,  tractus ;  tractio,  -onis.~\ 
Capable  of  being  drawn  out  or  extended 
in  length;  ductile. 

The  consistencies  of  bodies  are  very  divers  ;  fra- 
gile, tough;  flexible,  inflexible;  tractile,  or  to  be 
drawn  forth  in  length,  intractile. — Bacon,  Natural 
and  Experimental  History. 

Tractility.  *.     Quality  of  being  tractile. 

Silver,  whose  ductility  and  tractility  are  much 
inferiour  to  those  of  gold,  was  drawn  out  to  so  slen- 
der a  wire,  that  a  single  grain  amounted  to  twenty- 
seven  feet. — Derham,  Physiao-Tlieology. 

Traction,  s.  Act  of  drawing ;  state  of  being 
drawn. 

The  malleus  being  fixed  to  an  extensible  mem- 
brane, follows  the  traction  of  the  muscle,  and  is 
drawn  inwards  to  bring  the  terms  of  that  line 
nearer  in  proportion  as  it  is  curved,  and  so  gives  a 
tension  to  the  tympanum.— Holder. 

Used  as  the  first  element  of  a  compound :  (as 
in  traction-engine,  an  engine  for  locomo- 
tion by  steam  on  common  roads). 

Tractor,  s.  Name  applied  to  an  apparatus 
consisting  of  small  bars  of  metal,  supposed 
to  possess  magnetic  and  anodyne  powers ; 
often  called  Perkins's  tractor  from  the 
name  of  its  inventor. 

Trade,  s.     [Italian,  tratta.~\ 

1 .  Traffic  ;  commerce ;  exchange  of  goods  for 
other  goods,  or  for  money. 

"Whosoever  commands  the  sea,  commands  the 
trade;  whosoever  commands  the  trade  of  the  world, 
commands  the  riches  of  the  world,  and  consequently 
the  world  itself.— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Trade  increases  in  one  place  and  decays  in  an- 
other.— Sir  W.  Tern-pie. 

2.  Occupation  ;  particular  employment,  whe- 
ther manual  or  mercantile,  distinguished 
from  the  liberal  arts  or  learned  professions. 

Appoint  to  everyone  that  is  not  able  to  live  of 
his  freehold  a  certain  trade  of  life ;  the  which  trade 
he  shall  be  bound  to  follow.— Spenser,  View  of  the 
State  of  Ireland. 

Half  way  down 
Hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire,  (iivadful  trade! 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 
Chide  me  no  more  !  I'll  mountebank  their  loves, 
Cogtlu'ir  hearts  from  them,  and  come  home  beloved 
Of  all  the  trades  in  Rome         Id.,  Coriolanus,  iii.  2. 

Fear  and  piety, 

Instruction,  manners,  mysteries,  and  trades, 
Decline  to  your  confounding  contraries. 

Id.,  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  1. 
The  rude  JEquiculae, 

Hunting  their  sport,  and  plundering  was  their  trade. 
Hryden,  Translation  of  the  ^neid,\ii.  10i8. 
The  whole  division  that  to  Mars  pertains, 
All  trades  of  death,  that  deal  in  steel  for  gains. 

Id.,  Palawan  and  Arcite,  ii.  596. 
Fight  under  him  :  there 's  plunder  to  be  had ; 
A  captain  is  a  very  gainful  trade. 

J.  Dryden,  jun.,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xiv.  251. 
The  emperor  Pertinax  applied  himself  in  his 
youth  to  a  gainful  trade;  his  father,  judging  him 
lit  for  a  better  employment,  had  a  mind  to  turn  his 
education  another  \vay;  the  son  was  obstinate  in 
pursuing  so  profitable  a  trade,  a  sort  of  merchan- 
dise of  wwxl—sirbuthnot,  Tables  of  ancient  Coins, 
Weights,  and  Measures. 
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3.  Instruments  of  any  occupation. 

The  shepherd  bears 

His  house  and  household  pods,  his  trade  of  war, 
His  bow  and  quiver,  and  his  trusty  cur. 

Dryilen,  Translation  of  the  Georgies,  iii.  533. 

4.  Any  employment  not  manual;   habitual 
exercise. 

Call  some  of  young  years  to  train  them  up  in  that 
trade,  and  so  fit  them  for  weighty  affairs.— Bacon. 

5.  Custom  ;  habit ;  standing  practice. 

Thy  sin 's  not  accidental,  but  a  trade. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  1. 
Formerly  trade  was  used  of  domestic,  and 
trttffic/t  of  foreign  commerce. 
Trade.  /•.  n. 

1.  Traffic;  deal;  hold  commerce. 

Saucy  and  overbold !  how  did  you  dare 
To  trade  and  traffick  with  Macbeth, 
In  riddles  and  affairs  of  death  ? 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  5. 

Delos,  a  sacred  place,  grew  a  free  port,  where 
nations  warring  with  one  another  resorted  with 
their  goods,  and  traded.  —  Arbuthnot,  Tables  of 
ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

Maximinus  traded  with  the  Goths  in  the  product 
of  his  estate  in  Thracia.— Ibid. 

2.  Act  merely  for  money. 

They  shall  be  my  East  and  West  Indies,  and  I  will 
trade  to  them  both.— Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  i.  3. 

Trade,  v.  a.  Sell  or  exchange  in  commerce. 
Rare. 

They  were  thy  merchants:  they  traded  the  per- 
sons of  men  and  vessels  of  brass  in  thy  market. — 
Ezekiel,  xxvii.  13. 

Traded,  adj.    Versed  ;  practised.    Rare. 

Trust  not  those  cunning  waters  of  his  eyes; 
For  villany  is  not  without  such  rheum : 
And  he  long  traded  in  it  makes  it  seem 
Like  rivers  of  remorse  and  innocence. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  iv.  3. 
Eyes  and  ears, 

Two  traded  pilots  'twixt  the  dangerous  shores 
Of  will  and  judgement. 

Id.,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  2. 
Tradeful.  adj.     Commercial ;  busy  in  traffic. 
Ye  tradeful  merchants  that  with  weary  toil 

Do  seek  most  precious  things  to  make  your  gain, 
And  both  the  Indies  of  their  treasure  spoil, 

What  needeth  you  to  seek  so  far  iu  vaiu  ? 

Spenser. 

Musing  maid,  to  thee  I  come, 
Hating  the  tradeful  city's  hum. 

T.  IVarton,  Ode  to  Solitude. 
Trademark,  s.     See  extract. 

One  of  the  greatest  risks  which  the  trade  of  any 
country  can  run.  is  that  of  dishonesty  or  fraud  on 
the  part  of  producers  or  dealers. . . .  Over  and  over 
again,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  establish 
trades,  because  no  valid  security  can  be  given  that 
agents  and  intermediate  dealers  will  be  honest.  The 
correction  to  these  vices,  which  always  react  on  those 
who  practise  them,  may  be  hoped  for  partly  in  the 
spread  of  moral  principle  and  an  enlightened  inter- 
pretation of  what  constitutes  real  self-interest, 
partly  in  the  effectiveness  of  private  and  public 
police.  The  latter  of  these  methods  of  repression 
is  not  necessarily  operative,  for  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  be  sure  of  the  integrity  and  activity  of  those  who 
are  appointed  to  watch  over  the  administration  of 
law;  the  former  is  to  some  extent  satisfied  by  the 
use  of  trade  marks,  and  the  interest  which  honest 
producers  have  in  securing  themselves  against 
forgery  of  the  symbols  adopted  by  them  in  order  to 
distinguish  their  wares  from  those  manufactured  by 
rival  houses.  These  symbols  are  known  as  trade 
marks,  and  the  custom  of  using  some  such  marks 
has  become  almost  universal  among  those  traders 
who  believe  that  such  an  advertisement  is  at  once  a 
means  for  diffusing  the  knowledge  of  their  goods, 
and  of  protecting  themselves  from  fraudulent  imi- 
tations. The  earliest  of  these  marks  appear  to  have 
been  those  which  were  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper;  and  of  paper  water-marks,  the  earliest  ap- 
pears to  be  on  a  document  bearing  the  date  1351, 
i.e.  shortly  after  the  invention  of  paper  from  linen 
rags.  Trade-marks  have  also  been  used  for  a  long 
time  on  cutlery ;  and  in  some  cases,  as  in  the  ancient 
statutes  relating  to  wool,  the  use  of  a  trade  mark 
has  been  recognised  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Trade 
marks  have,  however,  been  very  commonly  forged 
or  counterfeited,  and  the  Court  of  Chancery  has  in 
numerous  cases  been  called  on  to  interfere  by  in- 
junction for  the  purpose  of  restraining  this  practice. 
Bv  a  recent  statute  (25  &  26  Viet.  c.  88),  frauds  of 
this  nature  have  been  made  punishable  by  fine  and 
imprisonment.  —  Rogers,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Trader,  s.  One  who,  that  which,  trades; 
one  engaged  in  merchandise  or  com- 
merce. 

Pilgrims  are  going  to  Canterbury  with  rich  offer- 
ings, and  traders  riding  to  London  with  fat  purses. 
—Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  1.  i.  2. 
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Now  the  victory's  won, 

We  return  to  our  lasses  like  fortunate  traders, 
Triumphant  with  spoils  of  thn  vanquisu'd  invaders. 
Dryden,  King  Arthur,  i.  2. 

Many  traders  will  necessitate  merchants  to  trade 
for  less  profit,  and  consequently  be  more  frugal.— 
Sir  J.  Child,  Discourse  on  Trade. 

That  day  traders  sum  up  the  accounts  of  the  week. 
— Swift. 

Trades-union.  *.  [two  words.]  See  extract. 
The  purpose  of  a  trades'  union  is  ...  the  settle- 
ment of  the  proportion  which  wages  should  bear  to 
profits.  The  effectiveness  of  a  trades  union  depends 
on:  (1)  the  esprit  de  corps  of  the  workmen  them- 
selves; (2)  moral  restraint;  and  (3)  unfortunately, 
when  men's  passions  are  heated,  coercion  exercised 
on  those  who  are  unwilling  to  join  the  trades'  union 
or  are  indifferent  to  its  real  or  supposed  advantages ; 
and  (4)  failing  the  consent  of  the  employer  or  gene- 
ral body  of  employers  to  the  demands  made  by 
workmen,  the  last  remedy  of  a  strike.  Of  late  years, 
the  association  of  workmen  for  these  purposes  has 
occupied  a  considerable  amount  of  public  attention, 
and  even  alarm,  although  no  one  has  ventured  to 
suggest  that  such  combinations  ought  to  be  repres- 
sed by  authority,  while  many  have  asserted  and 
argued  that  a  trades'  union,  with  all  its  machinery 
(short,  of  course,  of  coercion),  is  a  natural  expedient, 
and  a  legitimate  defence  against  wrongs  which  it  is 
presumed  may  b'e  inflicted  on  labour  by  the  power 
of  capital.— Itogers,  in  lirande  and  Cox,  Dictionary 
of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Tradesfolk.  *.     People  employed  in  trades. 
By  his  advice  victuallers  and  'tradesfolk  would 
soon  get  all  the  money  of  the  kingdom  into  their 
hands.— Swift. 

Tradesman,  s.  Shopkeeper:  (a  merchant 
is  called  a  trader,  but  not  a  tradesman ; 
and  it  seems  distinguished  in  Shakespeare 
from  a  man  that  labours  with  his  hands). 

I  live  by  the  awl,  I  meddle  with  no  tradesmen's 
matters. — Shakespear,  Julius  Caesar,  i.  1. 

They  rather  had  beheld 

Dissentious  numbers  pest'ring  streets,  than  see 
Our  tradesmen  singing  in  their  shops,  and  going 
About  their  functions.  Id.,  Coriolanus,  iv.  6. 

Order  a  trade  thither  and  thence  so  as  some  few 
merchants  and  tradesmen,  under  colour  of  furnish- 
ing the  colony  with  necessaries,  may  not  grind  them. 
— Bacon. 

M.  Jourdain  would  not  be  thought  a  tradesman, 
but  ordered  some  silk  to  be  measured  out  to  his 
partner's  friends:  now  I  give  up  my  shop. — Prior. 

From  a  plain  tradesman  with  a  shop,  he  is  now 
grown  a  very  rich  country  gentleman. — Arbuthnot, 
History  of  John  Bull. 

Uomesticks  in  a  gentleman's  family  have  more 
opportunities  of  improving  their  minds,  than  the 
ordinary  tradesman.— Swift. 

Boastful  and  rough,  your  tirst  son  is  a  squire ; 
The  next  a  tradesman,  meek  and  much  a  liar. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  i.  151. 

Penitens  was  a  busy  notable  tradesman,  very 
prosperous  in  his  dealings,  but  died  in  the  thirty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age. — Law. 

Tradespeople,  s.  Tradesfolk :  (the  word 
under  notice  being,  at  present,  the  com- 
moner one.). 

Tradewind.  s.     Monsoon. 

Thus  to  the  eastern  wealth  through  storms  we  go, 

But  now,  the  Cape  once  doubled,  fear  uo  more; 
A  constant  trade-wind  will  securely  blow, 

And  gently  lay  us  on  the  spicy  shore. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  ccciv. 

His  were  the  projects  of  pcrpetuum  mobile  and 
of  increasing  the  trade-wind  by  vast  plantations  of 
reeds.— Arbuthnot. 

The  regularity  of  the  trade  winds  is  disturbed  in 
some  places  by  local  causes,  and  chiefly  by  the  supe- 
rior rarefaction  of  the  air  over  land  heated  by  the 
sun's  rays.  They  extend  farther  to  the  northward 
or  southward  according  as  the  sun's  declination  is 
north  or  south;  and  in  some  places  they  become 
periodical,  blowing  one  half  of  the  year  in  one 
direction,  and  the  other  half  in  the  opposite  one. 
In  the  great  Pacific  ocean,  however,  the  trade  wind 
blows  with  a  uniform  and  gentle  breeze  all  the  year 
round.  The  name  of  trade  winds  was  given  to  them 
from  their  important  influence  in  commerce. — 
Jirande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art. 

Trading1,  part.  adj. 

1.  Engaged  in  trade. 

Scarcely  known  before  the  end  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, Amaltt  ran  a  brilliant  career,  as  a  free  and 
trading  republic,  which  was  checked  by  the  arms  of 
a  conqueror  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth.— llallam, 
Vie-to  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle 
Ages. 

Alexandria  under  the  Romans  was  still  the  centre 
of  the  trading  world,  not  only  having  its  own  great 
trade  in  corn,  but  being  the  port  through  which  the 
trailo  of  India  and  Arabia  passed  to  Knrope,  and  at 
which  thi'  Syrian  vessels  touched  in  their  way  to 
Italy.— Sharpe,  History  of  Egypt,  ch.  xiii. 
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2.  Applied  as  a  term  of  contempt  or  disap- 
probation to  any  one  whose  actions  us  a 
public  man  are  regulated  by  his  interest 
rather  than  his  principles  ;  venal  ;  having 
the  character  of  an  adventurer  ;  being  in 
the  market  ;  having  a  price. 

Mr.  Canning  reasoned  himself  into  a  belief  which 
he  was  wont  to  profess,  that  no  man  can  serve  hi* 
country  with  effect  out  of  office.  ...  A  more  pernicious 
notion  never  entered  the  mind  of  a  public  man,  nor 
one  more  fitted  to  undermine  his  public  virtue  It 
mity  be  made  the  cloak  for  every  species  of  flagitious 
and  sordid  calculation  ;  and  what  in  him  was  only 
a  sophistical  self-deception,  or  a  mere  illusion  of 
dangerous  self-love,  might  have  been,  by  the  com- 
mon herd  of  trading  politicians,  used  as  the  cover 
for  every  low,  and  despicable,  and  unprincipled 
artifice.—  Lord  Brougham,  Historical  Sketches  »f 
SMesmen  during  the  Reign  of  George  III.,  Mr. 
Canning. 

3.  Having  a  trade  wind. 

They  on  the  trading  flood  ply  towards  the  pole. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  040. 
Trading,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  one  who  trades  ; 
practice  of  a  trade. 

He  commanded  these  servants  to  be  called  unto 
him  to  whom  he  had  given  the  money,  that  he  might 
know  how  much  every  man  had  gained  by  tradtny. 
Luke,  xix.  15. 

Tradition,  s.  [Fr.  ;  Lat.  traditio,  -onw  ; 
trado  =  I  deliver  ;  pass.  part,  traditus.] 

1.  Act  or  practice  of  delivering  accounts  from 
mouth  to  mouth  without  written  memo- 
rials ;  communication  from  age  to  age. 

To  learn  it  we  have  tradition  \  namely,  that  so  we 
believe,  because  both  we  from  pur  predecessor*,  and 
they  from  theirs,  have  so  received.—  Hooker,  Eccle- 
siastical Polity. 

Tradition,  in  theology,  ...  is  commonly  employed 
to  denote  any  doctrine  or  alleged  tact,  delivered  or 
handed  down,  and  received  on  the  faith  that  the 
first  to  whom  it  was  delivered  received  it  from  an 
authentic  source.  Hence,  it  is  used,  generally,  to 
denote  that  body  of  doctrine  and  discipline  supposed 
to  have  been  put  forth  in  the  first  Christian  age.  and 
not  committed  to  writing,  the  word  being  thus  used 
in  a  contrary  sense  from  Scripture.  Such  tradi- 
tions are  said  to  be  of  two  sorts—  tradition  of  doc- 
trine (such  as  that  of  the  Trinity),  which  is 
commonly  said  to  be  directly  affirmed  by  tradition 
and  proved  by  Scripture;  and  tradition  of  rites 
and  ceremonies,  called  by  Hooker  '  traditions  eccle- 
siastical.'— Cox,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  A  rt. 

2.  Anything  delivered  orally  from  age  to 
age." 

They  the  truth 

With  superstitions  and  trwlitions  taint, 
Left  only  in  those  written  records  pure. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  511. 
It  is  well  known  to  have  been  a  general  tradition 
amongst  these  nations,  that  the  world  was  made 
and  had  a  beginning.—  Hit/top  Wilktns. 

Our  old  solemnities 

From  no  blind  zeal  or  fond  tradition  rise  ; 
But,  saved  from  death,  cur  Argives  yearly  pay 
These  grateful  honours  to  the  God  of  day. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  First  Book  of  the 

Thebaid  of  Statius. 

If  it  be  demanded,  by  what  cause  it  happened 
that  a  few  sparks  of  ancient  learning  survived 
throughout  tins  long  winter,  we  can  only  ascribe 
their  preservation  to  the  establishment  of  (  \\r»- 
tianity  ____  The  memory  of  Greece  and  KwM  would 
have  been  feebly  preserved  by  tradition,  and  the 
monuments  of  those  nations  might  have  excited,  on 
the  return  of  civilization,  that  vague  •MUMU  Of 
speculation  and  wonder  with  which  men  now  con- 
template Pcrscpolis  or  the  Pyramid*.-  7/aMni.  >'<no 
of  the  Slate  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  pt.  i. 
ch.  ix. 

8.  Traditional  practice  ;  old  custom. 

Throw  away  respMt. 
Tradition,  form,  and  ceremonious  duty. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  in.  2. 

4.  Act  of  giving  up  ;  delivery.    Lutini*m. 

A  deed  takes  effect  only  from  the  tra,ittu>n  or 
delivery.—  Sir  W.  Blackilone,  Commentary  OH  the 
Laws  of  England. 
Traditional,  adj. 

\.  Delivered  by  tradition;  descending  by 
oral  communication;  transmitted  by  the 
foregoing  to  the  following  age. 

Whence  may  we  have  the  infnllible  traditional 
sense  of  Scripture,  if  not  from  the  heads  of  their 
church  '(—  A  rrhlnshop  Tillotson. 

If  there  be  acy  difference  in  natural  parts,  it 
should  seem   the  advantage   lies  on   the  side  o 
children  born  from  wealthy  parents,  the  same  /.-.. 
ditional  sloth  and  luxurv  which  render  their  body 
weak,  perhaps  relining  their  spirits.—  isto.lt.     _     . 
A  belief  in  judicial  astrology  can  now  only  exist  in 
1-2:31 
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the  people,  who  maybe  said  to  have  no  belief  at  all  ; 
for  mere  traditional  sentiments  can  hardy  be  said 
£  amoLitto  a  belief.-/.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of 
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of  a  son  °  the  mistress  of  a  family  perpetuated  hers 
through  her  household;  the  workman  condensed 
^traditional  secret  of  his  craft  into  a  proverbial 
«p£ssion.-/«d.,  The  Philosophy  of  Proverbs. 
2  Observant  of  traditions,  or  idle  rites: 
(so  explained  by  Johnson,  and,  at  the  same 
time  condemned  as  '  not  used,  nor  proper  ). 

God  forbid 

We  should  infringe  the  holy  privilege 
Of  sanctuary  !— 

You  are  too  senseless  obstinate,  my  lord; 
Too  ceremonious  and  traditional. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III,  in.  1. 

Traditionally,  adv.    In  a  traditional  man- 

ner. 
1    By  transmission  from  age  to  age. 

There  is  another  channel  wherein  this  doctrine 
is  traditionally  derived  from  Saint  John,  namelv, 
from  the  clergy  of  Asia.-!'.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the 
Earth.  . 

2.  From  tradition  without  evidence  ot  written 
memorials. 


It  crosseth  the  proverb,  and  Rome  might  well 
be  built  in  a  day,  if  that  were  true  which  is  tradi- 
tionally related  by  Strabo,  that   the  great  cities 
Anchiale  and  Tarsus  were  built  by  Sardanapalus 
both  in  one  day.— -Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Lrrours. 
Traditionary,  adj.    Delivered  by  tradition ; 
transmissive ;   handed  down  from  age  to 

nge. 

Suppose  the  same  traditionary  strain 
Of  rigid  manners  in  the  house  remain. 
Inveterate  truth,  an  old  plain  Sabine's  heart. 

l)ryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  x.  460 

Oral  tradition  is  more  uncertain,  especially  if  we 
may  take  that  to  be  the  traditionary  sense  of  text 
of  Scripture.— Archbishop  Tillotson. 

The  fame  of  our  Saviour,  which  in  so  few  years 
had  gone  through  the  whole  earth,  was  confirmed 
and  perpetuated  by  such  records  as  would  preserve 
the  traditionary  account  of  him  to  after  ages.— 
Atldison,  On  the  Christian  Religion. 

The  mechanical  execution  [in  the  church  archi- 
tecture of  the  fifteenth  century]  continued  to  im- 
prove, and  is  so  far  beyond  the  apparent  intellectua 
powers  of  those  times,  that  some  have  ascribed  the 
principal  ecclesiastical  structures  to  the  fraternity 
of  freemasous,  depositaries  of  a  concealed  and  tra- 
ditionary science.— Hallam,  View  of  the  State  oj 
Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  pt.  ii.  ch.  ix. 

The  period  in  the  Papal  history  has  arrived  which 
in  the  Italian  writers  is  called  the  Babylonish  cap 
tivity :  it  lasted  more  than  seventy  years.  Rome  L 
no  longer  the  Metropolis  of  Christendom  ;  the  Pope 
is  a  French  prelate.  The  successor  of  St.  Peter  i 
not  on  St.  Peter's  throne;  he  is  environed  will 
none  of  the  traditionary  majesty  or  traditionar. 
sanctity  of  the  Eternal  City;  he  has  abandoned  th 
holy  bodies  of  the  Apostles,  the  church*  s  of  th 
Apostles.— Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity 
b.  xiil.  ch.  i. 

His  LGay'8]  celebrated  English  opera  [the  Beg 
gar's  Opera],  as  it  was  the  first  attempt  of  the  kinc 
still  remains  the  only  one  that  has  been  eminent) 
successful.    Now,  indeed,  that  much  of  the  wit  has, 
lost  its  point  and  application  to  existing  characters 
and  circumstances,  the  dialogue  of  the  play,  apart 
from  the  music,  may  be  admitted  to  owe  its  popu- 
larity in  some  degree  to  its  traditionary  fame  ;  but 
still  what  is  temporary  in  it  is  intermixed  with  a 
sufficiently  diffused,  though  not  very  rich,  vein  of 
general  satire,  to  allow  the  whole  to  retain  conside- 
rable piquancy.— Craik,  History  of  English  Litera- 
ture, vol.  ii.  p.  245. 

Traditloner.   *.     Traditionist :  (if  used  at 
present  it  would  probably  imply  contempt). 

The  eastern  traditioners  mean  by  this  a  continual 
sadness  and  contristation  of  heart. — Gregory,  Notes 
on  Scripture,  p.  123 :  ed.  1684. 

Traditionist.  «.     One  who  adheres  to,  sup- 
ports, relies  on,  tradition. 

We  are  not  able  to  ascertain  who  the  Masorites  or 
traditionists  were,  that  settled  the  present  standard 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.— Pilkington,  Remarks 
upon  several  Passages  of  Scripture,  p.  15  :  1759. 

Traditive.  adj.     Transmitted  or  transmissi- 
ble from  age  to  age. 

The  traditive  interpretation  and  practice  of  the 
church. — Jeremy  Taylor,  On  Confirmation. 

Suppose  we  on  things  traditive  divide, 
And  both  appeal  to  Scripture  to  decide. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  ii.  196. 
Traditor.  s.     One  who  betrays  :   (word  for 
word,  traitor  in  its  Latin  form). 

Thore  were  in  the  church  itself  traditors,  content 
to  deliver  up  the  books  of  God  by  composition,  to 
the  end  their  own  lies  might  be  spared.— Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity,  b.  v.  §  62.    COrd  MS.) 
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The  laity,  the  ministers,  the  deacons,  the  pres- 
byters, nay  the  bishops  themselves,  the  princes  and 
chief  of  all,  proved  traditors. -Jereiny  lay  lor, 
Episcopacy  Asserted,  p.  28.  (Ord  MS.) 

Such  men  were  called  chorepiscopi  who .had  been 
bishops  of  cities,  but  had  fallen  tro™  their  k0"0"' 
bv  communicating  in  Gentile  sacrifices,  and  by 
beinK  traditors.— Ibid.p.M.  (Ord  Mb.) 

Tradrille.  s.     Game  of  cards  so  called. 

Pope  was  her  favourite  author:  his  Rape  of 
Lock  her  favourite  work.  She  «M*0*>MtM 
favour  to  play  over  with  me  (with  the  card* I  his 
celebrated  game  of  Ombre  in  that  poem ;  and  to 
expto  to  me  how  far  it  agreed  with,  and  in  what 
points  it  would  be  found  to  differ  from,  tradrille. 
Her  illustrations  were  apposite  and  poignant ;  and 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  sending  the  substance  of  them 
to  Mr.  Bowles ;  but  I  suppose  they  came  too  late  to 
be  inserted  among  his  ingenious  notes  uponthat 
author- C.  Lamb,  Essays  of  Eha,  Mrs.  Battles 
Opinions  on  Whist. 

Traduce,  v.  a.     [Lat.  traduco,  from  trans  = 
over,  across  +  duco  =  I  lead.] 

1.  Censure;  condemn;  represent  as  blame- 
able;  calumniate;  decry. 

The  best  stratagem  that  Satan  hath  who  knoweth 
his  kingdom  to  be  no  one  way  more  shaken  than  by 
the  pubhck  devout  prayers  of  God's  church  is  by 
traducing  the  form  and  manner  of  them,  to  bring 
them  into  contempt,  and  so  slack  the  force  ot  all 
men's  devotion  towards  them.— Hooker,  Ecclesias- 

^hose  particular  ceremonies  which  they  pretend 
to  be  so  scandalous,  we  shall  more  thoroughly  silt, 
when  other  things  also  traduced  in  the  pubhck 
duties  of  the  church  are,  together  with  these,  to  be 
touched.— Ibid. 

Por  traducing  such 
As  are  above  us  ...  we  are  as  innocent 
As  those  that  are  born  blind.  . 

Massinger,  The  Roman  Actor,  i.  3. 

Whilst  calumny  has  such  potent  abettors,  we  are 
not  to  wonder  at  its  growth:  as  long  as  men  are 
malicious  and  designing  they  will  be  traducing  — 
Dr.  H.  More,  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

From  that  preface  he  took  his  hint;  though  he 
had  the  baseness  not  to  acknowledge  his  benefactor, 
but  instead  of  it  to  traduce  me  ill  libel.— Dryden, 
Preface  to  the  Tales  and  Fables. 

2.  Propagate ;    increase  or  continue  by  de- 
riving one  from  another. 

None  are  so  gross  as  to  contend  for  this. 

That  souls  from  bodies  may  traduced  be ; 
Between  whose  natures  no  proportion  is, 

"When  root  and  branch  in  nature  still  agree. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

Prom  these  only  the  race  of  perfect  animals  were 
propagated  and  traduced  over  the  earth.— Sir  M. 
Hale. 

Some  believe  the  soul  is  made  by  God,  some  by 
angels,  and  some  by  the  generant :  whether  it  be 
immediately  created  or  traduced  hath  been  the  great 
ball  of  contention  to  the  latter  ages.— Glanville, 
Scepsis  Scientifica, 

Traducement.  s.    Censure;  obloquy.' 

Rome  must  know 

The  value  of  her  own :  'twere  a  concealment 
Worse  than  a  theft,  no  less  than  a  traducement, 
To  hide  your  doings.     Sliakespear,  Coriolanus,  i.  9. 
If  any  take  exceptions, . . .  most  of  them  are  but 
traducements  and  pretensions.  —  Howell,  Letters, 
iv.  23. 
Traducer.  *.     One  who  traduces. 

1.  False  censurer;  calumniator. 

St.  Austin  tells  the  traducers,  that  'tis  for  want 
of  a  serious  and  solid  casuistry,  that  they  plunge 
themselves  into  such  gross  misrepresentations.— 
Bibliutheca  Biblica,  i.  323 :  1720. 

2.  One  who  derives. 
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If  by  traduction  came  thy  mind, 
Our  wonder  is  the  less  to  find 
A  soul  so  charming  from  a  stock  so  gooot 
Thy  father  was  transfused  into  thy  blood.    JJryaen. 

•2.  Tradition ;  transmission  from  one  to  an- 
other. 

Touching  traditional  communication  and  trad-ac- 
tion of  truths  connatural  and  engraven,  I  dp  not 
doubt  but  many  of  them  have  had  the  help  ot  that 
derivation.— Sir  M.  Hale. 
3.  Conveyance  ;  act  of  transferring. 

Sinee  America  is  divided  on  every  side  by  con- 
siderable seas,  and  no  passage  known  by  land,  the 
traduction  of  brutes  could  only  be  by  shipping: 
though  this  was  a  method  used  for  the  traduction 
of  useful  cattle  from  hence  thither,  yet  it  is  not 
credible  that  bears  and  lions  should  have  soi  much 
care  used  for  their  transportation.— Sir  M.  Hale, 
Origination  of  Mankind. 


Traducible.  adj.    That  may  be  derived. 

Though  oral  tradition  might  be  a  competent 
discoverer  of  the  original  of  a  kingdom,  yet  such  a 
tradition  were  incompetent  without  written  monu- 
ments to  derive  to  us  the  original  laws,  because  they 
are  of  a  complex  nature,  and  therefore  not  orally 
traducible  to  so  great  a  distance  of  ages.— Sir  M 
Hale. 

Traduct.  v.  a.  [Lat.  traductus,  pass,  part 
of  truduco ;  traductio,  -onis.]  Derive 
Hare. 

Consider  our  nature,  as  it  is  now  depraved  in  us 
and  by  the  corrupt  conduct  of  our  sinful  parents 
traducted  unto  Ms.—Fotherby,  Atheomastix,  p.  281 
1622. 
No  soul  of  man  from  seed  traducted  is. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Pre-existence  of  the  Soul,  xci 
Traduction.  s.     [Lat.  traductio,  -cms.] 
1.  Derivation  from  one  of  the  same  kind 

propagation. 

The  patrons  of  traduction  accuse  their  adversarie 
of  affronting  the  attributes  of  God;  and  the  asserter 
of  creation  impeach  them,  of  violence  to  the  aatur 
of  things.— Glanville. 


4.  Transition. 

The  reports  and  fugues  have  an  agreement  with 
the  figures  in  rhetorics  of  repetition  and  traduction. 
— Bacon. 
Traductive.  adj.     Derivable  ;  deducible. 

It  will  consist  only  of  a  number  of  instances  of 
similar  customs  of  a  striking  nature,  .which  all 
would  judge  imitations  and  traductive,  if  that 
system  be  true.— Bishop  Warburtou,  Letters  to 
Bishop  Hurd,  letter  xcv. 

Trafalgar,  s.  In  Printing.  Name  of  a 
large  type  used  in  printing  hand-bills  or 
posting-bills. 

Traffic,  s.  [Fr.  trufique  ;  Lat.  trans  =  across, 
f return  =  sea.] 

.  Commerce  ;  merchandising  ;  large  trade  ; 
exchange    of   commodities :    (traffic    was 
formerly  used  of  foreign  commerce  in  dis- 
tinction from  trade). 
Traffick's  thy  god. 

Shakespear,  Timon  f/ Athens,  i.  1. 

As  he  was,  for  his  great  wisdom,  stiled  the  English 

Solomon,  he  followed  the  example  of  that  wise  king 

in  nothing  more  than  by  advancing  the  traffick  of 

his  people. — AdJison. 

2.  Commodities  ;  subject  of  traffic. 

You'll  see  a  draggled  damsel 
From  Billingsgate  her  fishy  traffick  bear.  Gay. 

Traffick.  v.  n.  [spelt  with  It,  because  the 
addition  of  i,  in  the  participle  immediately 
upon  c  would  render  the  c  liable  to  be 
sounded  as  s  (traficing}.~\ 

1.  Practise    commerce  ;    merchandise ;    ex- 
change commodities. 

They  first  plant  for  corn  and  cattle,  and  after  en- 
large themselves  for  things  to  traffick  withal.— 
Bacon,  Advice  to  Vdliers. 

2.  Trade  meanly  or  mercenarily. 

Saucy  and  overbold !  how  did  you  daro 
To  trade  and  traffick  with  Macbeth, 
111  riddles  and  affairs  of  death? 

Sliakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  5. 

How  hast  thou  dared  to  think  so  vilely  of  uie, 
That  I  would  condescend  to  thy  mean  arts, 
And  traffick  with  thee  for  a  prince's  ruin  ?      Howe. 

Traffick.  v.  a. 

1.  Exchange  in  traffic.    Rare. 

If  in  our  converse  we  do  not  interchange  sober 
useful  notions,  we  shall  at  the  best  but  traffick  toys 
and  baubles,  and  most  commonly  infection  and 
poison. — l)r.  H.  More,  Government  of  the  Tonyue, 
p.  20$. 

2.  Bargained  ;  arranged  as  a  matter  of  bar- 
gain, or  as  a  job.     Rare. 

He  trafficked  the  return  of  King  Jamos.— Drum- 
mond,  History  of  James  I.  p.  14.    (Ord  31  S.) 
Trafficable.   adj.       Capable  of  being  traf- 
ficked, or  trafficked  in  ;  capable  of  being  an 
object  of  traffic  ;  marketable.     Hare. 

Money  itself  ...  is  in  some  cases  a  traffickable 
commodity.— Bishop  Hall,  Cases  of  Conscience,  i.  1. 

Trafficker,   s.     [Fr.  trafiqueur.~\     One  who 
traffics ;  trader  ;  merchant. 
Your  argosies  with  portly  sail. 
Like  signiors  and  rich  burghers  on  the  flood, 
Do  overpeer  the  petty  traffickers 
That  curtsy  to  them. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 
In  it  are  so  many  Jews  very  rich,  and  so  great 
traffickers,  that  they  have  most  of  the  English  trade 
in  their  hands. — Addison. 

Trafficking:,  verbal  abs.     Bargaining;  deal- 
ing ;  jobbing. 

The  main  business  about  which  the  archbishop 
came,  was  the  trafficking  of  a  marriage  between 
Lewis  the  Dauphin,  though  then  very  young,  with 
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.?  King 

Thus  ttie  antagonism  went  on,  irritating  Elizabeth 

V  '  'V       ^PJS?roU'  trafficking*  with  the  Bishop  of 

Aquila  and  his  successor.—  ,7.  ^.  JVowrfe,  /totorj,  of 

England,  Reign  of  Elizabeth,  vol.ii  .  p  .132:  1863. 

Tragracanth.  jr.    [Gr.  rpaydeoi/Va,  from  rpayoi- 

=  he  goat  +  aKui'9a  =  thorn.]     In   Botany. 

Tree  yielding  a  gum,  the  gum  itself  being 

called  gum  tragacanth  ;  in  which  combina- 

tion the  word  under  notice  is  adjectival  and 

post-positive. 

Tragacanth  is  yielded  by  Astragalus  vorus  and 
similar  spiny  species  ;  A.  .creticus  and  A.  cristatus 
furnish  it  in  Greece  ;  A.  gummifer  on  Mount  Leba- 
non and  in  Koordistan  ;  and  A.  strobiliferus  in  tlfe 
latter  country.—  Lindley,  Vegetable  Kingdom. 
Tragedian,  s. 

1.  "Writer  of  tragedy. 

Many  of  the  poets  themselves  had  much  nobler 
conceptions  of  the  Deity,  than  to  imagine  him  to 
have  anything  corporeal  ;  as  in  these  verses  out  of 
the  ancient  tragedian.—  Bishop  Stillingjleet. 

2.  Actor  of  tragedy. 

I  can  counterfeit  the  deep  tragedian  ; 
Speak,  and  look  back,  and  pry  on  ev'ry  side 
Tremble  and  start  at  wagging  of  a  straw, 
Intending  deep  suspicion. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iii.  5. 
Cite  Paris  the  tragedian. 

Massinger,  Tlie  Roman  Actor,  i.  3. 
To  the  well-lung'd  tragedian's  rage 
They  recommend  their  labours  of  the  stage. 

Dryden,  Translation  ofPersius,  v.  3. 
Tragedy,  s.     [Fr.  tragedie  ;  Lat.  tragcedia.] 
1.  Dramatic    representation    of    a    serious 
action. 

Thousands  more,  that  yet  suspect  no  peril, 
Will  now  conclude  their  plotted  trayedy. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  IT.  iii.  1. 
All  our  tragedies  are  of  kings  and  princes;  but 
you  never  see  a  poor  man  have  a  part  unless  it  be  as 
a  chorus,  or  to  fill  up  the  scenes,  to  dance,  or  to  be 
derided.—  Jeremy  Taylor,  Rule  and  Exercises  of 
Holy  Living. 

Imitate  the  sister  of  painting,  tragedy;  which 
employs  the  whole  forces  of  her  art  in  the  main 
action.—  Dryden. 

An  anthem  to  their  god  Dionysus,  whilst  the  goat 
stood  at  his  altar  to  bo  sacrificed,  was  called  the 
goat-song  or  tragedy.—  Rymer,  Tragedies  of  the  last 


There  to  her  heart  sad  tragedy  addrest 
The  dagger,  wont  to  pierce  the  tyrant's  breast. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  37. 
2.  Any  mournful  or  dreadful  event. 

I  shall  laugh  at  this. 

That  they,  who  brought  me  in  my  master's  hate, 
I  live  to  look  upon  their  tragedy. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iii.  2. 
Tragic,  adj.     [Lat.  tragicus  ;  Fr.  tragique.~\ 

1.  Relating  to  tragedy. 

The  root  and  tragical  effect, 
Vouchsafe,  O  thou  the  mournfull'st  muse  of  nine, 
That  wont'st  the  tragick  stage  for  to  direct, 
In  funeral  complaints  and  wailful  tine 
Reveal  to  me.  Spenser,  Muiopotmos, 

Thy  Clarence  he  is  dead  that  stabb'd  my  Edward  ; 
And  the  beholders  of  this  tragick  play, 
Untimely  smother'd  in  their  dusky  graves. 

Sliakespear,  Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

2.  Mournful ;  calamitous ;  sorrowful ;  dread- 
ful. 

The  gaudy,  blabbing,  and  remorseful  day, 
Is  crept  into  the  bosom  of  the  sea : 
And  now  loud  howling  wolves  arouse  thejades. 
That  drag  the  tragick  melancholy  night. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iv.  1. 
I  now  must  change  those  notes  to  tragick. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  6. 
Bid  them  dress  their  bloody  altars 
With  every  circumstance  of  tragick  pomp.      Rowe. 
Tragical,  adj.     Tragic. 

A  dire  induction  I  am  witness  to; 
And  will  to  France,  hoping  the  consequence 
Will  prove  as  bitter,  black,  and  tragical. 

Shakespear,  Riclwrd  III.  iv.  4. 
Why  look  you  still  so  stern  and  tragical'/ 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iii.  1. 

The  tale  of  this  song  is  a  pretty  tragical  story; 
and  pleases  because  it  is  a  copy  of  nature. — Addison. 
Tragically,  adv.     In  a  tragical  manner. 

1.  In  a  manner  befitting  tragedy. 

Juvenal's  genius  was  sharp  and  eager ;  and  as  his 
provocations  were  great,  he  has  revenged  them  tra- 
gically.— Dryden. 

2.  Mournfully  ;  sorrowfully  ;  calamitously. 

Many  complain  and  cry  out  very  tragically  of  the 
wretchedness  of  their  hearts.— South,  Sermons,  vi. 
4C5. 

Tragicalness.    s. 
VOL.  II. 
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Tragical;     mournfulness ;    calamitous 

ness. 

Like  bold  Phaetons  we  despise  all  benefits  of  the 
Father  of  Li«rht,  unless  we  may  guide  his  chariot ; 
and  we  moralize  the  fable  as  well  in  the  tragi- 
calness  of  the  event  as  m  the  insolence  of  thp  un- 
dertaking.- Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety 


Tragicomedy,  s.  [Fr.  tragicomedie."]  Drama 
compounded  of  merry  and  serious  events. 
On  the  world's  stage,  when  our  applause  grows 

For  acting  here  life's  tragi-comedy, 
Ihe  lookers  on  will  say  we  act  not  well, 
Unless  the  last  the  former  scenes  excel. 

Th«  f    if      ,  £"*/;, Denham>  °f  Old  Age,  pt.  iii. 

The  faults  of  that  drama  are  in  the  kind  of  it 
which  is  tragi-comedy ;  but  it  was  given  to  the  peo- 
ple.— Dryden. 

We  have  often  had  tragi-comedies  upon  the 
English  theatre  with  success:  but  in  that  sort  of 
composition  the  tragedy  and  comedy  are  in  distinct 
scenes.— Gay. 

Tragi-comedy  [is]  a  compound  name,  invented  to 
express  a  class  of  dramatic  compositions  which 
should  partake  both  of  tragedy  and  comedy.  If  the 
mixture  of  serious  with  humorous  portions  in  the 
piece  alone  entitles  it  to  this  name,  then  all  the 
plays  of  Shakspeare  (with  the  single  exception  of 
the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  to  which  some  add 
the  Twelfth  Night)  belong  to  this  class ;  as  do,  in- 
deed, almost  all  the  works  of  the  old  English  dra- 
matists. But  Troilus  and  Cressida'  alone,  of  the 
plays  of  Shakspeare,  bears  this  title  in  old  editions. 
French  critics  define  the  distinction  to  be,  that  the 
event  of  the  tragi-comedy  is  not  unhappy  or  bloody. 
—Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Litera- 
ture, and  A  rt. 

Tragicomical,  adj.     [Fr.  tragicomique.'] 

1 .  Relating  to  tragicomedy. 

The  whole  art  of  the  tragi-comical  farce  lies  in 
interweaving  the  several  kinds  of  the  drama,  so  that 
wry  cannot  be  distinguished.— Cray,  The  What  d'ye 
call  it. 

2.  Consisting  of  a  mixture  of  mirth  with 
sorrow. 

But  if  Perseda  understand  these  news, 
Our  scene  will  prove  but  tragicomical.  » 

Kyd,  Solyman  and  Perseda.    (Ord  MS.) 

If  any  man  be  disposed  to  make  himself  sport,  let 
him  read  the  tragicomical  relation  of  the  troubles 
and  excommunication  of  the  English  at  Amsterdam. 
—Bishop  Hall. 


Attribute   suggested   by 


Tragicomically.   adv.      In    a    tragicomical 
manner. 

Laws  my  Pindarick  parents  matter' J  not, 
So  I  was  tragicomically  got.  Eramston. 

Trail.  v.  a.     [N  Fr.  trailler.] 

I.  Hunt  by  the  track. 

'2.  Draw  along  the  ground. 

Beat  thou  the  drum,  thst  it  speak  mournfully ; 
Trail  your  steel  pikes.  Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  v.  5. 

Faintly  he  stag^er'd  through  the  hissing  throng, 
And  hung  his  head,  and  trail'd  his  legs  along. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JSiieid,  v.  627. 

3.  Draw  a  long  floating  or  waving  body. 

What  boots  tho  regal  circle  on  his  head, 
That  long  behind  he  trails  his  pompous  robe, 
And  of  all  mouarchs,  only  grasps  the  globe  ?    Pope 

4.  Draw ;  drag. 

Because  they  shall  not  trail  me  through  their 

streets 
Like  a  wild  beast,  I  am  content  to  go. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  1402. 

Thrice  happy  poet,  who  may  trail 
Thy  house  about  thbe  like  a  snail; 
Or  harness'd  to  a  nan,  at  ease 
Take  journies  in  it,  like  a  chaise; 
Or  in  a  boat,  whene'er  thou  wilt, 
Canst  make  it  serve  thee  for  a  tilt.  Su-ift. 

Trail,  v.  n.     Be  drawn  out  in  length. 
When  his  brother  saw  the  red  blood  trail 
Adowu  so  fast,  and  all  his  armour  steepe, 
For  very  fellness  loud  he  gan  to  weep.         Spenser. 

From  o'er  the  roof  the  bluae  began  to  move, 
And  trailing  vanislfd  in  tli'  Idean  grove; 
It  swept  a  path  in  heav'n,  and  shone  a  guide, 
Then  in  a  steaming  stench  of  sulphur  died. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  &neid,  ii.  9H. 
The  original  tendency  of  aerial  stems,  is  vertically 
upwards;  but  many  are  too  weak  to  support  them- 
selves in  that  position,  and,  in  consequence,  either 
trail  upon  the  ground,  or  cling  to  the  surrounding 
herbage,  by  means  of  tendrils,  hooks,  and  various 
other  appendages;  which  are  frequently  modifica- 
tions of  the  leaf. — Henslow,  Principles  of  Descrip- 
tive and  Physiological  Jiotauy,  §  55. 
Trail.  *. 

1.  Scent  left  on  the  ground  by  the  animal 
pursued  ;  track  followed  by  the  hunter. 

See  hut  the  issun  of  my  jealousy :  if  I  cry  out  thus 
upon  no  ffiiil,  never  trust  me  when  I  open  again.— 
,  Merry  fl'ivr*  of  Hindsot;  IV.  2. 
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How  cheerfully  on  the  false  trail  they  cry ! 
Oh,  this  is  counter,  you  false  Danish  d6wT 


fTRAOACiKTH 

«  THAI* 


Ibid.  lit. 


I  do  think,  or  else  this  br»in  01  n 
Hunts  not  the  trail  of  policv  to  sure 
As  1  have  used  to  do,  that  I  'have  found 
1 M  very  cause  of  Hamlet's  lunacy. 

2.  Anything  drawn  to  length. 

,  F/?m  'hence  the  fuming  trail  began  to  i 
And  lambent  glories  danced  about  her  beau. 
When  ttSK  Tr™*!a«°»°fthe  Jineid.  TiL  US. 
w  net   lightning  xhoots  in  glittering  trails  along 
nes,  tu  true,  and  gilds  the  gloomy  niicht  • 
'hen  it  strikes,  'tis  fatal.  Rowe,  RoyaTconeert. 

3.  Anything  drawn  behind  in  lone  undula- 
tions. 

And  round  about  her  work  she  did  empale 
>v  ith  a  fair  border  wrought  of  sundry  flower*. 
En  woven  with  an  ivy  winding  trail. 

A  sudden  star  it  shot  througlfh^J  %?iopotau»- 
And  drew  behind  a  radiant  trail  of  hair. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  T. 

4.  In   Cookery.    Intestines  of  certain  birds 
(snipes)  and  fishes  (red  mullet),  which, 
unlike  the  intestines  of  most  animals,  are 
sent  to  table  instead  of  being  extracted  or 
drawn. 

t]  The  thrush  is  presented  with  the  trail,  because 

v,»^if0ffa.8ueep'  h**"86  il  feed»  on  the  aromatic 
xviii.    °0rtdh^mou"tail'--'!>'mu«««.  Travel*,  letter 

Trailer.  *.  One  who,  that  which,  trails : 
(commonest  as  connected  with  the  verb  in 
its  intransitive  sense,  and  applied  chiefly 
in  Botany  to  such  plants  as  require  sup- 
port). 

With  many  a  deep-hued  bell-like  flower 
)f  fragrant  trailers.  Tennyson,  Eleanor*. 

Trailing:,  part.  adj.  Floating,  hanging,  drag- 
ging, or  waving,  as  a  trail. 

Swift  men  of  foot,  whom  broad-set  backs  their 
trailing  hair  did  hide.  Chapman. 

The  flames  pursued  the  trailing  smoke, 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  liL  188. 
Train,  v.  a.     [Fr.  trainer.] 

1 .  Draw  along. 

In  hollow  cube 
Training  his  devilish  enginery. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lott,  yL  681. 

2.  Draw;  entice;  invite;  allure. 

Something  have  I  added,  which  want  of  time 
trained  me  from  at  that  present.— Anderton,  Ser- 
mon at  Burghley,  dedication  :  1578. 

If  but  twelve  French 

Were  there  in  arms,  they  would  be  as  a  call 
To  train  ten  thousand  English  to  their  side. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  iiL  4, 

3.  Draw  by  artifice  or  stratagem. 

For  that  cause  I  train'd  thw  to  my  house. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  fart  I.  ii.  8. 
Oh,  train  me  not,  sweet  mermaid,  with  thy  note, 
To  drown  me  in  thy  sister's  flood  of  tears. 
Sing,  siren,  for  thyself,  and  I  will  dont : 
Spread  o'er  the  silver  waves  thy  golden  hairs, 
And  as  a  bed  I'll  take  thee,  and  there  lie. 

/</.,  Comedy  of  Error*,  iiL  1 

4.  Draw  from  act  to  act  by  persuasion  or 
promise. 

We  did  train  him  on, 
And  his  corruption  being  ta'en  from  us, 
We  as  the  spring  of  all  shall  pay  for  nil. 

Sltakespear,  Henry  I V.  Part  I.  T.  i. 

5.  Educate;  bring  up:  (commonly  with  up). 

1  can  speak  English, 
For  I  was  train'd  up  in  the  KiiKlish  court. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iiL  1. 
Call  some  of  young  years  to  train  them  up  in 
that  trade,  and  so  (it  them  for  weighty  affairs.— 
Bacon. 
Spirits  train'd  up  in  feast  and  song. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lott,  vi.  167. 

The  younr  soldier  is  to  be  trained  on  to  the  war* 

fare  of  life ;  wliei  uin  care  is  to  be  taken  that  more 

things  be  not  represented  tat  dangerous  than  really 

are  so.— Locke. 

6.  Exercise,  or  form    to    any  practice    by 
exercise. 

The  warrior  horse  here  bred  he's  taught  to  train. 


Train,  s.     [Fr.] 

1.  Artifice;  stratagem  of  enticement 

He  cast  by  treaty  and  by  trains 
Her  to  persuade.  Spenser. 

Their  general  did  with  due  care  provide, 
To  save  his  men  from  ambush  and  from  train. 

Fairfax. 
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This  moved  the  king, 
To  lay  to  draw  him  in  by  any  train. 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars  of  York  and  Lancaster. 
Swoll'n  with  pride  into  the  snare  I  fell 
Of  fair  fallacious  looks,  venereal  trains, 
Softeu'd  with  pleasure  and  voluptuous  hfe. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  532. 
Now  to  my  charms 

And  to  my  wily  trains !    I  shall  ere  long 
Be  well  stock'd  with  as  fair  a  herd  as  grazed 
About  my  mother  Circe.  Id.,  Comus,  151. 

The  practice  begins  of  crafty  men  upon  the  sim- 
ple and  good ;  these  easily  follow  and  are  caught, 
while  the  others  lay  trains  and  pursue  a  game.— 
Sir  W.  Temple. 

2.  Part  of  a  gown  that  falls  behind  upon  the 
ground. 

A  thousand  pounds  a-year,  for  pure  respect  I 
That  promises  more  thousands :  honour's  train 
Is  longer  than  his  fore  skirts. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  11.  3. 

3.  Tail  of  a  bird. 

Costly  followers  are  not  to  be  liked,  lest  while  a 
man  makes  his  train  longer,  he  makes  his  wings 
shorter.— Bacon. 

Contracting  their  body,  and  being  forced  to  draw 
in  their  fore  parts  to  establish  the  hinder  in  the 
elevation  of  the  train,  if  the  fore  parts  do  part  and 
incline  to  the  grouqd,  the  hinder  grow  too  weak, 
and  suffer  the  train  to  fall.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errours. 

The  bird  guideth  her  body  with  her  train,  and 
the  ship  is  steered  with  the  rudder. — Hakewill, 

Can  the  beauty  of  the  peacock's  train,  or  the 
ostrich  plume,  be  delicious  to  the  palet  or  the 
throat  P — Jeremy  Taylor,  Worthy  Communicant. 

The  other,  whose  ray  train 
Adorns  him,  colour'd  with  the  florid  hue 
Of  rainbows  and  starry  eyes. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  444. 

The  train  steers  their  flights,  and  turns  their 
bodies  like  the  rudder  of  a  ship ;  as  the  kite,  by  a 
light  turning  of  his  train,  moves  his  body  which 
way  he  pleases.— Kay. 

The  train  (of  the  great  white  heron)  is  composed 
of  a  great  number  of  long,  thick  tapering  shafts, 
arising  from  the  lower  part  of  the  shoulder,  and 
thinly  furnished  on  each  side  with  fine  flowing 
hair-like  threads,  of  several  inches  in  length,  cover- 
ing the  lower  part  of  the  back,  and  falling  grace- 
fully over  the  tail,  which  it  entirely  conceals.— 
Wilson,  American  Ornithology.  (Ord  MS.) 

4.  Series ;  consecution,  either  local  or  mental. 

Rivers  now 
Stream,  and  perpetual  draw  their  humid  train. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  305. 

Distinct  gradual  growth  in  knowledge  carries  its 
own  light  with  it,  in  every  step  of  its  progression, 
ill  an  easy  and  orderly  train.— Locke. 

If  we  reflect  on  what  is  observable  in  ourselves, 
we  shall  find  our  ideas  always  passing  in  train,  one 
going  and  another  coming,  without  intermission.— 
Id. 

They  laboured  in  vain  so  far  to  reach  the  apostle's 
meaning,  all  along  in  the  train  of  what  he  said.— 
Id. 

Some  truths  result  from  any  ideas,  as  soon  as  the 
mind  puts  them  into  propositions ;  other  truths  re- 
quire a  train  of  ideas  placed  in  order,  a  due  com- 
paring of  them,  and  deductions  made  with  atten- 
tion.—/d. 

What  would'st  thou  have  me  do  ?  consider  well 
The  train  of  ills  our  love  would  draw  behind  it. 

Addison,  Cato. 

The  Author  of  your  beings  can  by  a  glance  oKhe 
eye,  or  a  word  speaking,  enlighten  your  mind,  and 
conduct  you  to  a  train  of  happy  sentiments. — 
Watts. 

5.  Process  ;  method ;  state  of  procedure. 

If  things  were  once  in  this  train,  if  virtue  were 
established  as  necessary  to  reputation,  and  vice  not 
only  loaded  with  infamy,  but  made  the  infallible 
ruin  of  all  men's  pretensions,  our  duty  would  take 
root  in  our  nature.— Swift. 

6.  Retinue ;  number  of  followers  or  attend- 
ants. 

My  train  are  men  of  choice  and  rarest  parts, 
That  in  the  most  exact  regard  support 
The  worships  of  their  names. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  4. 
Our  sire  walks  forth,  without  more  train 
Accompanied  than  with  his  own  complete 
Perfections.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  v.  351. 

Thou  shouldst  be  seen 
A  goddess  among  gods,  adored,  and  served 
By  angels  numberless,  thy  daily  train.  Ibid.  is.  54C. 

The  king's  daughter,  with  a  lovely  train 
Of  fellow  nympha,  was  sporting  on  the  plain. 

Addison,  Translation  from  Ovid, 
Europa's  Rape. 

7.  Orderly  company ;  procession. 

Fairest  of  stars,  last  in  the  train  of  night 
If  better  thou  belong  not  to  the  dawn. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  166. 
«  ho  the  knights  in  green,  and  what  the  train 
Of  ladies  dress'd  with  daisies  on  the  plain  V 

Dryden,  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  529. 
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8.  Line  of  powder  leading  to  the  mine. 

Since  first  they  fail'd  in  their  designs, 
To  take  in  heaven  by  springing  mines ; 
And  with  unanswerable  barrels 
Of  gunpowder  dispute  their  quarrels ; 
Now  take  a  course  more  practicable, 
By  laying  trains  to  fire  the  rabble.  ...  „  , .„. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  in.  2, 1567. 

Shall  he  that  gives  fire  to  the  train  pretend  to 
wash  his  hands  of  the  hurt  that's  done  by  the  play- 
ing of  the  mine  V— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 
Train  of  artillery.     Cannons  accompanying 

an  army. 

With  an  army  abundantly  supplied  with  a  train 
of  artillery,  and  all  other  provisions  necessary,  the 
king  advanced  towards  Scotland.— Lord  Clarendon, 
History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 
Railway  train,  or  simply,  train.   Line  of  car- 
riages, along  with  the  engine  and  tender, 
for  locomotion  on  a  railway. 
Trainabie.  adj.     Capable  of  being  trained. 

Youth  [is]  by  grace  and  good  councell  traynable 
to  vertue.— Lusty  Juventus. 

Trainband.  *.  [generally  the  trainbands.'] 
Old  militia  of  the  City  of  London. 

He  directed  the  trainbands,  which  consisted  of 
the  most  substantial  householders,  to  attend.— 
Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Yet  you  may  give  commission 
To  some  bold  man,  whose  loyalty  you  trust, 
And  let  him  raise  the  trainbands  of  the' city. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  iv.  2. 

A  council  of  war  was  called,  wherein  we  agreed  to 
retreat:  but  before  we  could  give  the  word,  the 
trainbands,  taking  advantage  of  our  delay,  fled  first. 
— Addison. 

Used  adjectivally  and  in  the  singular. 
John  Gil  pin  was  a  citizen, 

Of  credit  and  renown ; 
A  train-band  captain  eke  was  he, 

Of  famous  London  town.      Cowper,  John  Gilpin. 
Trained,  adj. 

1.  Having  a  train. 

He  swooping  went 
In  his  train'd  gown  about  the  stage. 

B.  Jonson,  Translation  of  Horace's  Art  of 
Poetry  (Epistola  ad  Pisones). 

2.  Brought  up;  instructed. 

When  Abram  heard  that  his  brother  was  taken 
captive,  he  armed  his  trained  servants  born  in  his 
own  house,  three  hundred  and  eighteen,  and  pur- 
sued them. — Genesis,  xiv.  14. 
Trainer.  *.    One  who  trains. 

a.  In  the  way  of  education. 

b.  For  feats  requiring  certain  physical  qua- 
lities, as  those  of  a  horse  for  racing,  or  a 
pugilist  for  a  prize  fight.    It  is  to  this  kind 
of  training  that  the  word  is  now  nearly 
limited. 

Training:,  s. 

1.  Act  of  forming  to  any  exercise  by  practice. 

A  most  rare  speaker, 

To  nature  none  more  bound ;  his  training  such 
That  he  may  furnish  and  instruct  great  teachers. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  i.  2. 
Such  superficial  trainings  as  were  used  by  the 
lieutenants  of  the  several  counties  here  in  England. 
—Bishop  Sanderson,  Cases  of  Conscience,  p.  61. 
With  up. 

A  place  for  exercise  and  training  up  of  youth  in 
the  fashion  of  the  heathen.— 2  Maccabees,  iv.  9. 

2.  State  of  being  trained:  (with  in  or  into). 

But  I  say,  if  I  am  to  match  with  that  nice  girl, 
say  the  word,  that  I  may  go  into  training  accord- 
ingly.— Morton,  Secrets  worth  Knowing,  ii.  1. 
Trainoil.  s.    [Danish,  tran.']     Oil  from  the 

blubber  of  the  whale.     See  Whale. 
Train?,  adj.     Belonging  to  train  oil :  (con- 
demned by  Johnson  as  a  bad  word). 

Here  steams  ascend, 

That  in  mixed  fumes  the  wrinkled  nose  offend 
Where  the  huge  hogsheads  sweat  with  trainy  oil. 

Gay,  Trivia,  ii.  247. 

Trait,  s.  [Fr.]  Stroke ;  touch  :  (stated  by 
Johnson  to  be  'scarce  English ;'  even  now, 
though  the  word  is  common,  few  venture 
to  pronounce  it  as  an  English  word). 

By  this  single  trait  Homer  marks  an  essential 
difference  between  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  ;  that  in 
the  former  the  people  perished  by  the  folly  of  their 
kings  ;  in  this  by  their  own  fn\\y.—Broome,  On  tlie 
Odyssey. 

Traitor,  s.  [Fr.  traitre ;  Lat.  traditorJ]  One 
who  being  trusted  betrays. 

The  law  laid  that  grievous  punishment  upon  trai- 
tors, to  forfeit  all  their  lands  to  the  prince,  that  men 
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might   be  terrified   from   committing  treasons.— 
Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

If  you  flatter  him,  you  are  a  great  traitor  to  him. 
— Bacon. 

I'll  put  him  thus  far  into  the  plot,  that  he  should 
be  secured  as  a  traitor ;  but  when  I  am  out  of  reach, 
he  shall  be  released. — Dryden,  Spanish  Friar. 

There  is  no  difference,  in  point  of  morality,  whether 
a  man  calls  me  traitor  in  one  word,  or  says  I  am  one 
hired  to  betray  my  religion,  and  sell  my  country.— 
Swift. 

For,  from   the   utmost   realms   of  earth,  came 

pouring 

The  banded  slaves  whom  every  despot  sent 
At  that  throned  traitor's  summons. 

Shelley,  Revolt  of  Islam,  x.  4. 

About  half  a  mile  from  the  landing-place  a  smug- 
(tier  named  Hunt  lived  on  a  dreary  and  unwhole- 
some fen.  .  .  .  Cargoes  of  Lyons  silks  and  Valen- 
ciennes lace  sufficient  to  load  thirty  packhorses  had 
repeatedly  been  landed  in  that  dismal  solitude  with- 
out attracting  notice.  But,  since  the  revolution, 
Hunt  had  discovered  that  of  all  cargoes  a  cargo  of 
traitors  paid  best.  His  lonely  abode  became  the 
resort  of  men  of  high  consideration,  Earls  and 
Barons,  Knights  and  Doctors  of  Divinity.— Macau- 
lay,  History  of  England,  ch.  xxi. 
Used  adjectivally. 

Each  rebel  wish,  each  traitor  inclination. 

Johnson,  Irene. 

Traitorly.  adj.    In  a  traitorous  manner ;  as 
a  traitor ;  treacherous ;  perfidious. 

These  traitorly  rascals'  miseries  are  to  be  smiled 
at,  their  offences  being  so  capital.  —  Shakespear, 
Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 

Traitorous,  adj.    Treacherous ;  perfidious  ; 
faithless. 

What  news  with  him,  that  traitorous  wight  ? 

Daniel. 

Pontimus  knows  not  you 
While  you  stand  out  upon  these  traitorous  terms. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy,  iv.  8. 
The  traitorous  or  treacherous,  who  have  misled 
others,  he  would  have  severely  punished,  and  the 
neutrals  noted.— Bacon. 

More  of  his  majesty's  friends  have  lost  their  lives 
in  this  rebellion  than  of  his  traitorous  subjects.— 
Addison,  Freeholder. 

Traitorously,  adv.  In  a  traitorous  manner; 
perfidiously ;  treacherously. 

Good  duke  Humphry  traitorously  is  murther'd 
By  Suffolk.      Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iii.  2. 

Thou  bitter  sweet !  whom  I  had  laid 
Next  me,  me  traitorously  hast  betray'd ; 
And  unsuspected  half  invisibly 
At  once  fled  into  him,  and  stay'd  with  me.     Donne. 

They  had  traitorously  endeavoured  to  subvert  the 
fundamental  laws,  deprive  the  king  of  his  regal 
power,  and  to  place  on  his  subiects  a  tyrannical 
power.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  tJie  Grand 
Rebellion. 

For  traitorously  did  that  foul  tyrant  robe 
His  countenance  in  lies,— even  at  the  hour 
When  he  was  snatched  from  death. 

Shelley,  Revolt  of  Islam,  x.  7. 
Traitress.  *.     Female  traitor. 

I,  what  I  am,  by  what  1  was,  o'ercome : 
Traitress,  restore  my  beauty  and  my  charms, 
Nor  steal  my  conquest  with  my  proper  arms. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe,  v.  1. 

1  am  not  going  to  play  traitress  to  my  system 
even  for  the  Duke  of  St.  James.— B.  Disraeli,  The 
Young  Duke,  b.  ii.  ch.  vi. 

Traject.  v.a.  [Lat.  trajectus.'}  Cast  through; 
throw. 

The  disputes  of  those  assuming  confidents,  that 
think  so  highly  of  their  attainments,  are  like  the 
controversy  of  those  in  PJato's  den,  who  having 
never  seen  but  the  shadow  of  a  horse  trajected, 
eagerly  contended,  whether  its  neighing  proceeded 
from  its  appearing  mane  or  tail.— Glanville,  Scepsis 
Scienttflca. 

If  there  are  different  kinds  of  aether,  they  have  a 
different  degree  of  rarity,  by  which  it  becomes  so  fit 
a  medium  for  trajecting  the  light  of  all  celestial 
bodies.— Crrew,  Cosmolorjia  Sacra. 

If  the  sun's  light  be  trajected  through  three  or 
more  cross  prisms  successively,  those  rays  which  in 
the  first  prism  are  refracted  more  than  others  arc, 
in  all  the  following  prisms,  refracted  more  than 
otners  in  the  same  proportion.— Sir  I.  Newton. 
Traject.    s.       [Fr.   trujet ;    Lat.    trqjectus.] 
Ferry  ;  passage  for  a  water-carriage. 

VV  hat  notes  and  garments  he  doth  give  thee, 
-Bring  to  the  traject,  to  the  common  ferrv. 
w  Inch  trades  to  Venice. 

Sliakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  4. 
Trajection.  s.     [Lat.  trajectio,  -onis.l 

1.  Act  of  darting  through. 

Later  astronomers  have  observed  the  free  motion 
of  such  cornets  as  have,  by  a  trajection  through  the 

Er  ™;i  %  He       .throu8h  the  celestial  or  interstel- 
lar part  of  the  universe.— Boyle 

2.  Emission. 

The  trajections  of  such  an  object  more  sharply 
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of  John,  than  afterwards 


3.  Transposition. 


the 

.  - ,  p.  36. 

',  that  I  cannot  but 
scruple  at  it.— Sir 


Trajectory.,?.     Orbit  of  a  comet. 

I  might  preface  to  you  in  the  words  of  Sir  Isaac 
Jvewton.  when  he  found  out  the  trajectory  Tl 
comet.-ifarrw,  On  the  53rd  Chapter  of  Isaiah,  p. 

Those  bodies,  in  short,  revolve  in  orbits :  but  there 

are  (or  conformably  to  the  laws  of  astronomy,  there 

might  be)  others  which,  instead  of  an  orbit,  de- 

scribe*  trajectory,  or  a  course  not  returning 'into 

itself.—^.  &.  MM,  System  of  Logic,  pt.  vi.  ch.  x.  §  3. 

Tralation.  s.     [Lat.  tralutio,  -onis  ;  latus  = 

borne,  brought,  carried.]   Use  of  a  word  in 

a  less  proper  but  more  significant  notion. 

Aocordmg^to  the  broad  tralation  of  his  rude 
Rliemists.— Bishop  Hall,  Honour  of  the  Married 
Istergy,  p.  SO. 

Tralatitious.  adj.    [Lat.  tralatitius.]    Meta- 
phorical ;  not  literal. 

Unless  we  could  contrive  a  perfect  set  of  new 
words,  there  is  no  speaking  of  the  Deity  without 
using  our  old  ones  in  a  tralatitious  sense.— Stack- 
house,  History  of  the  Bible,  b.  iv.  ch.  i. 
Traiatitiously.  adv.      Metaphorically;  not 
literally;    not  according  to  the  first  in- 
tention of  the  word. 

Language  properly  is  that  of  the  tongue  directed 
to  the  ear  by  speaking;  written  language  is  trala- 
titwusly  so  called,  because  it  is  made  to  represent  to 
the  eye  the  same  words  which  are  pronounced.- 
Holder,  Elements  of  Speech. 

Tralineate.  v.  n.      [Lat.  linen  =  line.]      De 
viate  from  any  direction.    Rare. 

If  you  tralineate  from  your  father's  mind, 
What  are  you  else  but  of  a  bastard  kind  ? 
Do  then  as'your  progenitors  have  done, 
And  by  their  virtues  prove  yourself  their  son. 

Dryden. 

Tralucent.  adj.     Translucent.    Rare. 
The  aire's  tralucent  gallery. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Orchestra,  xlvii. 
The  clouds  were  of  relievo,  embossed  and  tralu- 
cent.—B.  Jonson,  Masques  at  Court. 

Tram.  s.    Local  name  for  a  coal  waggon. 
Trammel,  s.     [Fr.  tramel ;  tramail.'] 
}.  Net  in  which  birds  or  fish  are  caught. 

The  trammel  differeth  not  much  from  the  shape 

of  the  bunt,  and  serveth  to  such  use  as  the  wear  and 

haking.— Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

2.  Any  kind  of  net. 

Her  golden  locks  she  roundly  did  upty 
In  braided  trammels,  that  no  looser  hairs 
Did  out  of  order  stray  about  her  dainty  ears. 

Spenser. 

3.  Kind  of   shackles    in   which  horses  are 
taught  to  pace. 

I  may  go  shufflingly  at  first,  for  I  was  never  before 
walked  in  trammels  \  yet  I  shall  drudge  at  constancy, 
till  I  have  worn  off  the  hitching  iu  my  pace.— 
Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  i.  2. 

Trammel,  v.  a.     Catch  ;  intercept. 

If  the  assassination 

Could  trammel  up  the  consequence,  and  catch 
With  its  surcease  success.  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  7. 

It  must  be  added  that,  while  engaged  in  this  most 
arduous  task,  he  was  constantly  trammelled  by 
orders  from  home,  and  frequently  borne  down  by  a 
majority  in  council.— Macaulay,  Critical  and  His- 
torical Essays,  Warren  Hastings. 

Here  lies  the  fundamental  difference  between  the 
practical  views  of  Hutcheson  and  those  previously 
received.  He,  like  every  great  thinker  since  the 
seventeenth  century,  loved  human  nature,  and  re- 
spected it;  but  he  neither  loved  nor  respected  those 
who  unduly  trammelled  it,  and  thereby  weakened 
its  vigour,  as  well  as  impaired  its  beauty.— Buckle, 
History  of  Civilization  in  England,  vol.  ii.  ch.  vL 
Tramontane,  .v.  See  Ultramontane. 

May  not  we,  that  are  gross-headed  tramontanes. 
imagine  and  conceit  that  he  is  adored  as  a  god 
amongst  you ?— Sheldon,  Miracles  of  Antichrist, 
p.  170:  1616. 

A  happiness  those  tramontanes  ne'er  tasted. 

Massinger,  Grand  Duke  of  Florence. 

Tramontane,  adj.     Strange  ;  foreign ;  bar- 
barous. 

This  gave  the  lovers  opportunities  of  being  abroad 
in  the  air,  or  of  lying  upon  the  earth  whole  hours 
together,  without  fear  of  damp  or  dews ;  but  as  for 
our  tramontane  lovers,  when  tiiey  begin  their  mid- 
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night  complaint  with  'My  lodging  is  on  the  cold 
ground,'  we  are  not  to  understand  them  in  tie 
rigour  of  the  letter,  since  it  would  be  impossiWe  f r 
a  British  swam  to  condole  himself  longir i  that 


T,  ..  When  virtue  is  so  scarce, 

inat  to  suppose  a  scene  where  she  presides 
Is  tramontane,  and  stumbles  all  belief. 

Cowper,  Task  b.  iv. 
Tramp,  v.  a.    [Dutch,  trampen.}     Trample 
It  is  like  unto  the  camamele;  the  more  ye  tread 
it  and  trampeit,  the  sweter  it  smelleth,  the  thick.-r 

8L£2?k&  tes?Jt!p55?  -.*•$£? 


Tramp,  s. 

1.  Tramping  motion:  (in  the  extract  used 
adverbially). 

Tramp,  tramp  along  the  land  they  rode, 

Splash,  splash  along  the  sea ; 
Hurrah,  hurrah,  the  dead  can  ride, 
Dost  fear  to  ride  with  me. 

-Sir  W.Scott,  Translation  of  Burger' t  Lenore 
(William  and  Ellen). 

2.  Journey  on  foot ;  walking  excursion. 

3.  Tramper:  (the   monosyllable   being  the 
commoner  word). 

The  passenger  on  the  coach-box  bowled  along 
above  such  a  hamlet  saw  chiefly  the  roofs  of  it ;  pro- 
bably it  turned  its  back  on  the  road,  and  seemed  to 
lie  away  from  everything  but  its  own  patch  of  earth 
and  sky,  away  from  the  parish  church  by  long  fields 
and  green  lanes,  away  from  all  intercourse  except 
that  of  tramps.  If  its  face  could  be  seen,  it  was 
moj>t  likely  dirty;  but  the  dirt  was  Protestant  dirt, 
and  the  big,  bold  gin-breathing  tramps  were  Pro- 
testant tramps.  — George  Eliot  (signature),  Felix 
Holt  the  Radical. 

Tramper.  *.  Itinerant  workman,  or  hawker 
of  small  wares  (distinguished  both  from 
the  mere  beggar  and  from  the  gipsy). 

We  shall  be  pestered  with  all  the  trampers  that 
pass  upon  the  road.— Trampers  indeed!  I  would 
have  you  to  know  his  worship  could  have  rode  upon 
as  good  a  gelding  as  anyone  in  the  country. — Graves 
Spiritual  Quixote,  b.  iii.  ch.  i. 

Trample.  v.  a.  Tread  under  foot ;  stamp 
upon,  with  pride,  contempt,  or  elevation. 

Neither  cast  ye  your  pearls  before  swine,  lest  they 
trample  them  under  their  feet.— Matthew,  vii.  6. 
My  strength  shall  trample  thee  as  mire. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  1010. 
Trample,  v.  n.    Tread  in  contempt. 

Diogenes  trampled  on  Plato's  pride  with  greater 
of  his  own.  —  Dr.  H.  More,  Government  of  the 
Tongue. 

Your  country's  gods  I  scorn, 
And  trample  on  their  ignominious  altars.        Rowe. 
Trimple.  s.    Act  of  one  who  tramples  ;  act 
of  treading  under  foot  with  contempt. 

Under  the  despiteful  control,  the  trample  and 
spurn,  of  all  the  other  damned.— Milton,  Of  Refor- 
mation in  England,  b.  ii. 

Trampling:,  part.  adj.  Moving  as  in  a 
tramp,  i.e.  thickly,  regularly,  and  more  or 
less  loudly. 

I  hear  his  thund'ring  voice  resound. 
And  trampling  feet  that  shake  the  solid  ground. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  iii.  853. 
Tramroad,  or  Tramway,  s.    Road  laid  with 
tracks  of  stone  or  iron  for  wagons  to  run 
upon. 
Trance,  s.     See  Transe. 

Trance,  v.  a.     Entrance. 

Would  she  but  shade  her  tender  brows  with  bay, 
That  now  lie  bare  in  careless  wilful  rage; 
And  trance  herself  in  that  sweet  extacy, 
That  rouseth  drooping  thoughts  of  bashful  age ! 

Bishop  Hall,  Defiance  to  Envy. 

Tranpram.  s.  [  ?  anagram  ;  the  notion  of 
crossness  connecting  the  two;  as  it  may 
do,  one  or  both,  with  Tantrums.]  Odd 
intricately  contrived  thing. 

What's  the  meaning  of  all  these  trangrams  and 
gimcracks?    What  are  you  going  about,  jumping 
over  my  master's  hedges,  and  running  your  lines 
cross  his  grounds? — Arbuthnot. 
Trannel.  s.     [  ?  ]     Sharp  pin  or  bolt. 

With  a  trannel  of  iron,  or  a  large  nail  ground 
to  a  sharp  point,  they  mark  the  brick. — Mofun, 
Mechanical  Exercises. 

Tranquil,  adj.  [Fr.  tranquille ;  Lat.  tran- 
quillus.']  Quiet ;  peaceful ;  undisturbed. 

I  had  been  happy, 

So  I  had  nothing  known.    Oh  now,  for  ever 
Farewell  the  tranquil  mind  !  farewell  content ! 

Shakespear,  Othello,  iii.  3. 
7  8  2 
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Tranquillity.  ,.  [N  Fr  tranquillite ;  Lat. 
trunquillitas,  -atis.}  Quiet ;  peace  of  mind ; 
peace  of  condition  ;  freedom  from  pertur- 
bation. 

L»-ave  off, 

To  let  a  weary  wretch  from  her  due  rest. 
And  trouble  dying  souls'  tranquillity.          "nmmi 

How  reverend  is  the  face  of  this  tall  pile. 
VV  nose  aged  pillars  rear  their  marble  heads 
To  bear  aloft  its  arch'd  and  ponderous  roof, 
By  its  own  weight  made  sU-dfaat  and  immovable 
Looking  tranquillity !    Congreve,  Mourning  Bride 
lou  can  scarce  imagine  any  hero  passing  from 
^PVtage  of  llfe  *<>  another  with  so  murh  tran- 
nCMy  a  transition,  and  so  laudable  a  be- 


Tranquillize.  ».  «.  [Fr.  tranquilliser.'}  Com- 
pose  ;  render  calm. 

The  musick  employed  ought  to  be  of  a  kind 
which  experience  has  proved  to  be  moat  efficacious 
in  soothing  and  tranquillizing  the  spirit*.—  Mason 
Three  Essays  on  Church  Musick,  p.  22. 

When  peace  shall  be  restored,  and  Europe  shall 
be  tranquillized.—  Bishop  Watson,  Charge  :  1798. 

In  thus  granting  a  permiasion  to  dissemble,  in 
hope  of  better  opportunity  for  revolt,  this  interpre- 
tation was  not  likely  to  tranquillize  her  council  or 
conciliate  them  towards  the  Roinish  party  —Hallam. 
History  of  England,  ch.  iii. 

Trans-,  as  an  element  in  composition,  is  the 

Latin  for  across  or  beyond. 
Transact,  v.  a.    [Lat.  actus,  pass.  part,  of 
ago  =  l  do,  act;    actio,  -out'*.]     Manage; 
negotiate;    conduct  a  treaty  or   affairs; 
perform  ;  do  ;  carry  on. 

It  cannot  be  expected  they  should  mention  par- 
ticulars which  were  transacted  amongst  some  few 
of  the  disciples  only,  as  the  transfiguration  and  the 
agony.—  Addison. 

Transact,  v.  n.  Conduct  matters  ;  treat  ; 
manage. 

It  is  a  matter  of  no  small  moment  certainly  for  a 
man  to  be  rightly  informed,  upon  what  terms  and 
conditions  he  is  to  transact  with  God,  and  God  with 
him,  in  the  great  business  of  his  salvation.—  South, 
Sermons,  iii.  3. 

Transaction,  i.  Negotiation;  dealing  be- 
tween man  and  man  ;  management  ;  affairs; 
things  managed. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  discourse  to  set  down 
the  particular  transactions  of  this  treaty.—  Lord 
Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Transactor,  s.  One  who  manages  ;  one  who 
conducts  affairs. 

God,  who  knows  and  governs  all  things,  is  the 
sovereign  director  and  transactor  in  matters  that 
so  come  to  pass  [the  fulfilling  of  prophecies],  —• 
Derham.  Christo-Theology,  p.  21. 

Transalpine,  ndj.  Lying  on  the  farther 
side  of  the  Alps.  See  under  Ultramon- 
tane. 

Travellers,  that  know  transalpine  garbs. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  The  Coxcomb. 
Where  then,  when  all  the  world  pays  its  respect. 
Lies  our  transalpine  barbarous  neglect  ? 

Lovelace,  Lucasta  Posthuma,  p.  64. 
Transanlmate.  r.  a.      [Lat.  animatux,  pass. 
part,  of  animo  ;  animatio,  -onis  ;  animus  = 
mind  ;  anima  --  spirit,  soul.]     Animate  by 
the  conveyance  of  one  soul  from  another. 

Not  men  ;  for  what  spark  of  humanity  f  nor 
dogs  ;  but,  by  the  strangest  ^cr«M^vv«»<ris  that 
ever  was  feigned  by  poets,  very  incarnated,  tram- 
animated  devils.—  Dean  King,  Sermon  OH  the  f(flk 
of  November,  p.  31  :  1808. 

Transanimatlon.  s.  Conveyance  of  the 
soul  from  one  body  to  another. 

They  believe  the  transanimatinn  of  souls  into 
beasts  and  vegetables.—  Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of 
tome  Years'  Travels  into  Africa  and  tin  Great 
Asia,  p.  115. 

If  the  transanimation  of  Pythagoras  were  true. 
that  the  souls  of  men  transmigrate  into  species 
answering  their  former  nature*,  some  men  cannot 
escape  that  very  brood  whose  sire  Satan  entered.— 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Transcend,  v.  a.     [Lat.  scando  =  I  climb.] 
I.  Pass  ;  overpass. 

It  is  a  dangerous  opinion  to  such  popes  as  shall 

transcend  their  limits  and  become  tyrannical.  — 

Bacon, 


, 
2.  Surpass  ;  outgo  ;  exceed  :  excel. 

In  heiirhth  of  courage,  depth  of  understanding. 
And  :ill  those  virtues  and  remarkable  graces 
Which  make  a  prince  most  eminent,  our  Domitiau 
Transcends  the  ancient  Roman*. 

Massinger,  The  Roman  Actor,  i.  3. 
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This  glorious  piece  transcends   what  he   could 

So  much  his' blood  is  nobler  than  his  ink.      Waller. 

These  are  they 

Deserve  their  greatness  and  unenvied  stand, 
Sine*  what  they  act  transcends  what  they  command. 
Sir  J.  Denhain,  Sarpedon's  Speech  to  Glauctts. 
Hi*h  though  her  wit,  yet  humble  was  her  mind, 
As  if  she  could  not.  or  she  would  not  find. 
How  much  her  worth  transcended  all  her  kind. 

Dry  den,  Epitaph  for  the  Monument 

of  a  Lady  at  Bath, 
3.  Surmount ;  rise  above. 

Make  disquisition  whether  these  unusual  lights 
he  meteorological  impressions  not  transcending  the 
upper  region,  or  whether  to  be  ranked  among 
celestial  bodies.— fTmcell. 

Unable  as  we  are  to  transcend  consciousness,  we 
can  know  a  relation  only  as  some  modification  of 
consciousness.  —  Herbert  Spencer,  Principles  of 
Psychology!  §  81. 

Transcend,  v.  n.     Rise  beyond  something 
else,  by  climbing,  or  as  that  which  climbs. 

Obsolete. 

Whose  excellence  he  saw 
Transcend  his  own  so  far. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  457. 

To  conclude,  because  things  do  not  easily  sink, 

they  do  not  drown  at  all,  the  fallacy  is  a  frequent 

addition  in  human  expressions,  which  often  give 

di-tinct  accounts  of  proximity,  and  transcend  from 

one  unto  another.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

Transcendence.    .«•-.      Excellence ;    unusual 

excellence ;  supereminence. 

In  a  most  weak  and  debile  minister  great  power, 

great  transcendence.  —  Shakespear,  All's  well  that 

ends  well,  it  3. 

Transcendency.  a. 

1.  Transcendence. 

Lying  is  the  foulest  of  crimes,  as  that  wherewith 
God  himself  (such  |s  the  transcendency  of  his  truth) 
cannot  possibly  dispense.— Bishop  Morton,  A  Dis- 
charge of  the  Five  Imputations  against  the  Bishop 
ofDuresme,v.2M. 

2.  Exaggeration  ;  elevation  beyond  truth. 

It  is  true  greatness  to  have  in  one  the  frailty  of  a 
man.  and  the  security  of  a  God ;  this  would  have 
done  better  in  poesy,  where  transcendencies  are 
more  allowed.— Bacon,  Essays. 
Transcendent,  adj. 

1.  Excellent;   supremely  excellent;  passing 
others. 

There  is,  in  a  lawgiver,  an  habitual  and  ultimate 
intention  of  a  more  excellent  and  transcendent  na- 
ture.—Bishop  Sanderson. 

If  thou  beest  he— but  O !  how  fall'n,  how  changed 
From  him  who  in  the  happy  realms  of  light. 
Clothed  with  transcendent  brightness,  didst  out- 
shine 
Myriads,  though  bright. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  84. 

The  right  our  Creator  has  to  our  obedience  is  of 
so  high  and  transcendent  a  nature,  that  it  can 
suffer  no  competition;' his  commands  must  have 
the  first  and  governing  influence  on  all  our  actions. 
— Rogers,  Sermons. 

2.  In  Metaphysics.     See  under  Transcen- 
dental; where  the  construction  is,  also, 
substantival. 

Transcendental,  adj. 

\.  General;  pervading  many  particulars. 

Others  differ  as  to  species,  but  as  to  genus  are  the 
same:  such  are  man  and  lion.  There  are  others 
again,  which  differ  as  to  p."  i  us.  and  coincide  onJy  in 
those  transcendental  coin  prehensions  of  ens,  being, 
existence,  and  the  like:  such  are  quantities  and 
qualities,  as  for  example  an  ounce,  and  the  colour 
white. — Harris,  Hermes,  b.  ii.  ch.  ii. 

2.  Supereminent ;  passing  others. 

Though  the  Deity  pcrceiveth  not  pleasure  nor 
pain,  as  we  do :  yet  he  must  have  a  perfect  and 
transcendental  perception  of  these,  and  of  all  other 
things. — Grew,  Cosmologia  Sacra. 

3.  In  Metaphysics.  Connected  with  the  trans- 
cendent ;  ascending  above,  rising  higher, 
than  the  high  generalizations  involved  in 
the  summit  (highest)  genera  :  supersensual. 

Transcendent  is  used  by  the  scholastics  and  the 
moderns,  as  opposed  to  immanent — meaning  trans- 
cending the  categories.  Transcendental,  in  the 
technology  of  Kant,  is  used  as  descriptive  of  a  super- 
sensual  use  of  the  categories :  (quasi  tinged,  with 
the  transcendent).  Long,  for  instance,  he  [Kant] 
laboured,  but  vainly  he  laboured  to  render  intelli- 
gible the  scholastic  idea  of  the  transcendental.  This 
should  have  been  easy  to  deal  with ;  for  on  the  one 
tide  lay  the  transcendent,  on  the  other  the  imma- 
nent, two  buoys  to  map  out  the  channel.  —  De 
Quincey,  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  9<i. 

If  in  the  course  of  a  transcendental  proof  we 
determine  an  object  which  stands  in  relation  to 
thought,  but  out  of  relation  to  experience,  we  call 
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that,  after  Kant,  a  transcendental  object ;  and  a 
universe  of  such  objects  we  call  a  transcendental 
world.— C.  M.  Ingleby,  Introduction  to  Metaphysic, 

Transcendently.  adv.      In  a  transcendent 
manner;  excellently;  supereminently. 

The  law  of  Christianity  is  eminently  and  tran- 
scendently  called  the  word  of  truth.  —  South,  Ser- 
mons. ,    i 
Transcendentness.  s.     Attribute  suggested 
by  Transcendent;  supereminence;  un- 
usual excellence. 

I  cannot  attain  the  measure  of  your  transcend, 
entness.  but  confess  my  disability  and  imperfection. 
—Bishop  Mountagu,  Appeal  to  Ctesar,  p.  75. 
Transcendible.  adj.  Capable  of  being  tran- 
scended :  (in  the  extract  climbed,  leaped, 
or  passed  over).  Rare. 

It  appears  that  Romulus  slew  his  brother  because 
he  attempted  to  leap  over  a  sacred  and  inaccessible 
place,  and  to  render  it  transcendible  and  profane  — 
Translation  of  Plutarch's  Morals,  11. 35*.  (Ord  MS.) 
Transcending,  part.  adj.  Rising  above; 
surpassing. 

The  consistence  of  grace  and  free  will,  in  this 
sense,  is  no  such  transcending  mystery,  and  I  think 
there  is  no  text  in  Scripture  that  sounds  any  thing 
towards  making  it  so.— Hammond. 
Transcolate.  v.  a.  [Lat.  colo  - 1  strain,  filter ; 
pass.  part,  colatus ;  colatio,  -onis.]     Strain 
through  a  sieve  or  colander ;  suffer  to  pass, 
as  through  a  strainer.     Rare. 

The  lungs  are,  unless  pervious  like  a  spunge,  unfit 
to  imbibe  and  transcolate  the  air.— Harvey. 
Transcolation.     s.       Filtration ;    straining 

through.  Rare. 

Mere  transcolation  may  by  degrees  take  away 
that  which  the  chymists  call  the  fined  salt ;  and  for 
the  volatile  salt  of  it,  which  being  a  inore  spirituous 
thing,  it  is  not  removable  by  distillation,  and  so 
neither  can  it  bft  by  transcolation.— Bishop  Stilling- 
fleet,  Origines  Sacra,  b.  iii,  ch.  iv.    (Ord  MS.) 
Transcribe,  v.  a.     [Lat.  transcribo  ;  scribo 
=  I  write  ;  pass.  part,  scriptus.]      Copy ; 
write  from  an  exemplar. 

He  was  the  original  of  all  those  inventions  from 
which  others  did  but  transcribe  copies.— Lord  Cla- 
rendon, History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

The  most  rigid  exactors  of  mere  outward  purity 
do  but  transcribe  the  folly  of  him  who  pumps  very 
laboriously  in  a  ship,  yet  neglects  to  stop  the  leak.— 
Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

If  we  imitate  their  repentance  as  we  transcribe 
fheir  faults,  we  shall  be  received  with  the  same 
mercy.— Rogers. 

Transcriber,  s.  One  who  transcribes  ; 
copier;  one  who  writes  from  a  copy. 

A  coin  is  in  no  danger  of  having  its  character  al- 
tered by  copiers  and  transcribers. — Addison. 
Transcript,    s.       Copy ;    anything   written 
from  an  original. 

The  Grecian  learning  was  but  a  transcript  of  the 
Chaldean  and  Egyptian;  and  the  Roman  of  the 
Grecian. — Glanville. 

The  decalogue  of  Moses  was  but  a  transcript,  not 
an  original. — South,  Sermons. 

Dictate.  O  mighty  Judge !  what  thou  hast  seen 
Of  cities  and  of  courts,  of  books  and  men, 
And  deign  to  let  thy  servant  hold  the  pen. 
Through  ages  thus  I  may  presume  to  live, 
And  from  the  transcript  of  thy  prose  receive 
What  my  own  short-lived  verse  can  never  give. 

Prior. 
Transcription,  s.     Act  of  copying. 

The  ancients  were  but  men  ;  the  practice  of  tran- 
scription in  our  days  was  no  monster  in  theirs : 
plagiary  had  not  its  nativity  with  printing,  but 
began  in  times  when  thefts  were  difficult.— Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Transcriptive.    adj.     Having  the  character 
of  a  transcript,  copy,  or  imitation.    Rare. 
Excellent  and  useful  authors,  yet  being  either 
transcriptive,  or  following  common  relations,  their 
accounts  are  not  to  be  swallowed  at  large  or  enter- 
tained without  all  circumspection. — Sir  T.  Browne 
Vulgar  Errours,  29.  (Ord  MS.) 

He  is  to  be  embraced  as  a  transcriptive  relator. — 
Ibid.  33.  (Ord  MS.) 

Transcriptlvely.  adv.  In  a  transcriptive 
manner ;  as  a  copy. 

Not  a  few  transcriptively  subscribing  their  names 
to  other  men's  endeavours,  tfanscribe  all  they  have 
written.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

Transcur.  o.  n.  [Lat.  transcurro ;  from 
curro  =  l  run.]  Run  or  rove  to  and  fro. 
Hare. 

By  fixing  the  mind  on  one  object,  it  doth  not 
spaliate  and  transcur.— Bacon. 


Transcursion.  s.  [Lat.  cursus,  pass.  part, 
of  curro  =  I  run  ;  cursio,  -onis.'j  Ramble ; 
passage  through  ;  passage  beyond  certain 
limits  ;  extraordinary  deviation.  Mare. 

In  a  great  whale,  the  sense  and  the  affects  of  any 
one  part  of  the  bodv  instantly  make  a  transcursion 
throughout  the  whole.— Bacon,  Natural  and  Expe- 
rimental History. 

His  philosophy  gives  them  transcurswns  beyond 
the  vortex  we  breathe  in,  and  leads  them  through 
others  which  are  only  known  in  an  hypothesis.— 
Glanville,  Scepsis  Scientifica. 

1  am  to  make  often  transcurswns  into  the  neigh- 
bouring forests  as  I  pass  along.— Howell. 

If  man  were  out  of  the  world,  who  were  then  left 
to  view  the  face  of  heaven,  to  wonder  at  the  trans- 
cursion  of  comets  ?— Dr.  H.  More,  Antidote  against 
Atheism. 

Transe.  s.  [Fr.  transe',  Lat.  transitus  = 
crossing,  passing,  passage,  departure  in  a 
different  direction.  Johnson  remarks  that 
it  might  '  be  written  transe!  Todd  adds 
that  'anciently  it  was  so  written,'  and 
quotes  Gower : 

She  out  of  her  trauns  awoke. 

(Confessio  Amantis.) 

Milton  also  spells  the  word  as  Transe. 
The  present  editor  has  ventured  to  go  a 
step  further  than  his  predecessors  in  what 
is  undoubtedly  the  right  direction,  and 
spell  the  word  as  it  is  here  entered ;  i.  e. 
with  .9.]  Ecstasy. 

Gynecia  had  been  in  such  a  trance  of  musing, 
that  Zehnane  was  fighting  with  the  lion  before  she 
knew  of  any  lion's  coming.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Rapt  with  joy  resembling  heavenly  madness, 
My  soul  was  ravisht  quite  as  in  a  trance. 

Spenser,  Sonnets. 

That  Taliessin  once,  which  made  the  rivers  dance, 
And  in  his  rapture  raised  the  mountains  from  their 
trance.  Drayton. 

Abstract  as  in  a  transe,  methought  I  saw, 
Though  sleeping,  where  I  lay,  and  saw  the  shape 
Still  glorious  before  whom  awake  I  stood. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  462 :  ed.  1667. 

Trinsed.  part.  adj.     Entranced. 

His  grief  grew  puissant,  and  the  strings  of  life 
Began  to  crack.    Twice  then  the  trumpets  sounded, 
And  there  I  left  him  tranced. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  v.  3 
Transedly.  adv.     As  one  in  a  trance. 

Then  I  stole  up  and  trancedly 
Gazed  on  the  Persian  maid  alone. 

Tennyson,  Recollections  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 
Transearth.  v.  a.    Remove  from  one  soil  to 
another.     Hare. 

Fruits  of  hotter  countries  transearthed  in  colder 
climates,  have  vigour  enough  in  themselves  to  be 
f ,  uctuous  according  to  their  nature.— Felltham,  Re- 
solves, 19. 

Transelementate.  v.  a.     Change  from  one 
element  to  another.     Rare. 

Theophylact  useth  the  same  word ;  he  that  eatoth 
me,  liveth  by  me;  whilst  he  is  in  a  certain  manner 
mingled  with  me,  and  is  transelementated  or 
changed  into  me.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Seal  Presence, 
§12.  (Ord  MS.) 

Transelementation.  s.     Change  of  one  ele- 
ment into  another.     Rare. 

Rain  we  allow ;  but  if  they  suppose  any  other 
transelementation,  it  neither  agrees  with  Moses's 
philosophy,  nor  Saint  Peter's.— T.  Burnet,  Theory 
of  the  Earth. 

Transept,  s.     [Lat.  septum  =  division,  com- 
partment.]    Cross  aisle. 

The  pediment  of  the  southern  transept  is  pin- 
nacled, not  inelegantly,  with  a  flourished  cross.— 
T.  Warton,  History  of  the  Parish  of  Kiddington. 
Transexion.  s.     [the  a  double  in  sound  as 
well  as  in  etymology ;  Lat.  trans  +  sexus.~\ 
Change  from  one  sex  to  another.    Rare. 

It  much  irnpeacheth  the  iterated  transexion  of 
hares,  if  that  be  true  which  some  physicians  affirm, 
that  transmutation  of  sexes  was  only  so  in  opinion, 
and  that  those  transfeminated  persons  were  really 
men  at  first.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Transfer,  v.  a.     [Lat.t/cro  =  I  bear.] 
1.  Convey;  make  over  from  one  to  another: 
(with  to,  sometimes  with  upon). 

He  that  transfers  the  laws  of  the  Lacedemonians 
to  the  people  of  Athens,  should  find  a  great  absurd- 
ity and  inconvenience. — Spenser,  View  of  the  Stait 
of  Ireland. 

Was 't  not  enough  you  took  my  crown  away, 
But  cruelly  you  must  my  love  betray? 
I  was  well  pleased  to  have  transferr'd  my  right, 
And  better  changed  your  claim  of  lawless  might. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe,  ii.  1. 
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The  king. 

Who  from  himself  all  envy  would  remove, 
l<eft  both  to  be  determined  by  the  laws 
And  to  the  Grecian  chiefs  transferred  the  cause. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid 

_,.  Death  of  Achilles. 

This  was  one  perverse  effect  of  their  sitting  at 
ease  under  their  vines  and  UK- trees,  that  thev  fontot 
Ironi i  whence  that  ease  came,  and  transferred  all 
the  honour  of  it  upon  themselves.— Bishop  Alter- 
on  >-ii.  Sermons. 

Your  sacred  aid  religious  monarchs  own, 
\V  lien  first  they  merit,  then  ascend  the  throne : 
Hut  tyrants  dread  you,  lest  your  just  decree 
Jransfer  the  power,  and  set  the  people  free.  Prior 

By  reading  we  learn  not  only  the  actions  and  the 
sentiments  of  distant  nations,  but  transfer  to  our- 
selves  the  knowledge  and  improvements  of  the.most 
learned  men.—  Watts. 

2.  Remove ;  transport. 

The  king  was  much  moved  with  this  unexpected 
accident,  becnuse  it  was  stirred  in  such  a  place  where 
he  could  not  with  safety  transfer  his  own  person  to 
suppress  it. — Bacon. 

He  thirty  rolling  years  the  crown  shall  wear, 
Then  from  Lavinium  shall  the  seat  transfer. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Mneid,  \.  366. 
Transfer,  s.     Change  of  property ;  delivery 
of  property  to  another. 

Whether  the  bank  of  Amsterdam,  where  industry 
had  been  for  so  many  years  subsisted  and  circulated 
by  transfers  on  paper,  doth  not  clearly  decide  this 
point  ?— Bishop  Berkeley,  Querist,  §  250. 

Transferable,  adj.    Capable  of  being  trans- 
ferred. 

Tallies,  bank-bills,  bank-notes,  lottery  tickets, 
goldsmith's  notes,  and  paper  credit  of  the  like  kind, 
which  was  transferable,  did  produce,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, a  quick  stock,  amounting  to  at  least  1 5,000.0001. 
—Dr.Davenant,Diseoiirses,p.Go5:  1698.  (Ord  MS.) 
M'Guffin,  whose  object  in  marrying  her  mother 
•was  as  little  equivocal  as  mine  was  known  to  have 
been,  was  exceedingly  active  and  anxious  at  the 
crisis ;  and,  as  the  family  affection  for  the  trustee 
was  not  transferred,  or  transferable,  to  the  major, 
he  pressed  upon  the  worthy  gentlemen,  took  advice 
of  counsel,  proceeded  accordingly,  and  the  next 


Gilbert  Gurney,  vol.  iii.  ch.  ii. 
Transference,  s.     Transfer. 

The  transference  of  moveable  or  immoveable  pro- 
perty.— Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations,  ii.  388. 
(Ord  MS.) 

This  decline  of  the  Jews  was  owing  to  the  trans- 
ference of  their  trade  in  money  to  other  hands. — 
JIullam,  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  pt.  ii.  ch.  is. 

Transfiguration,  s. 

1.  Change  of  form. 

In  kinds  where  the  discrimination  of  sexes  is 
obscure,  these  transformations  are  more  common, 
and  in  some  without  commixture;  as  in  caterpillars 
or  silkworms,  wherein  there  is  a  visible  and  triple 
transfiguration.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

2.  Miraculous  change  of  Christ's  appearance 
on  the  mount. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  other  authors  should 
mention  particulars  which  were  transacted  amongst 
some  of  the  disciples;  such  as  the  transfiguration 
and  the  agony  in  the  garden. — Addison. 

Transfigure,  v.  a.  Transform  ;  change  with 
respect  to  outward  appearance. 

1  am  the  more  zealous  to  transfigure  your  love 
into  devotion,  because  1  have  observed  your  passion 
to  have  been  extremely  impatient  of  confinement.— 
Boyle. 

Transfigured,  part.  adj.  Transformed,  or 
changed,  in  respect  to  outward  figure. 

The  dower  desired  is  his  transfigured  friends. 

Garth,  Translation  from  Ovid, 

Enchantments  of  Circe. 
Transfix,  v.  a.     Pierce  through. 

Amongst  these  mighty  men  were  women  mix'd; 
The  bold  Seiniramis,  whose  sides  transfix'd 
With  son's  own  blade,  her  foul  reproaches  spoke. 

Spenser. 

With  linked  thunderbolts 
Transfix  us  to  the  bottom  of  this  gulnh. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  328. 
Diana's  dart 
In  an  unhappy  chase  transfix'd  her  heart. 

Dryden,  Last  Porting  of  Ilectnr 

and  Andromache. 

Nor  good  Eurytion  envied  him  the  prize, 
Though  he  transfix'd  the  pigeon  in  the  skies. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  v.710. 

Transform,  v-  a.  [Fr.  transformer.}  Meta- 
morphose ;  change  with  regard  to  external 
form. 

She  demanded  of  him,  whether  the  goddess  of 
those  woods  had  such  a  power  to  transform  every 
body. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 


Long  stood  the  noble  youth,  opprew'd  with  awe 
And  stup.d  at  the  won'drou,  th.nK.aw 
surpassing  common   faith,  transgressing  nature's 
law.         Dryden,  Theodore  and  Uonoria,  217. 
break. 


Let  no  man  doubt  but  that  every  thin*  is  we 
one.  because  the  world  is  ruled  by  so  rood  a  ru.d 

•, '"?»:"?."  »<*  .«?«•  .«•»  *?,  R  « 
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Love  5s  blind,  and  lovers  cannot  see 
1  he  pretty  foi|1(.8  that  themselves  commit  • 
For  if  they  could,  Cupid  himself  would  blush 
lo  see  me  thus  transformed  to  a  boy 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  6     <> 

Transform,  v.  n.     Be  metamorphosed. 

His  hair  transforms  to  down,  hw  lingers  meet 
In  skinny  hlrns  and  shape  his  oary  feet. 

.-^jsaSSste  ^j^s-*.-..... 

of    changing    the    form;     state    of    beine  ^•tnedivinecommandmenU.-^rcAWiAooff'a*, 

changed  with  regard  to  form;  metamor- !  ^^ionfor Death. 

phosis.  Transgress,  v.  n.    Offend  by  violating  a  Jaw. 

Something  you  have  heard  ttfrtSS  U'e  trollbler  <>f  Israel,  who  transgressed  in 

Of  Hamlet's  <ra*w/orma«on ;  so  I  call  it  i  tl'"1.'' ^cursed. -1  Chronicles,  ii.  7. 

Since  not  th'  exterior,  nor  the  inward  man  .A  w°l!  A  S?"  ma77  her>  thouKh  ••>«  were endowed 

Resembles  that  it  was.       Shakespear,  Hamlet,  ii  2  -  vL^""1  Sir"1 1"?]"% before  he  <™w*rw*«/. 

What  beast  couid'st  thou  be,  that  were  not  sub-  -Mukespear,  Much  A  do  about  Nothing,  ii.  i. 

ject  to  a  beast?— And  what  a  beast  art  thou  already  Transgression,  s.    [Fr.] 

rll»7/-V^J'7v.3°SS  in  tran*r°™at™'-^   I-  Overstepping,  violation  of  a  law;  breach 

The  mensuration  of  all  manner  of  curves,  and  '      Ot  a  conimand. 
their  mutual  transformation,  are  not  worth  the 
labour  of  those  who  design  either  of  the  three 
learned  professions.—  Watts. 


Transfreight.  v.  n.    Pass  over  the  sea.  Rare. 
The  Saxon  merchants  lay  all  at  stake  to  purchase 
us:  they  arm,  and  transfr  eight  ;  and  about  the  year 
689  obtain  the  rule  over  us.—  Waterhouse,  Apology 
for  Learning,  p.  52  :  1653. 


Shall  I  abuse  this  consecrated  irift 
Of  strength,  again  returning  with  my  hair 
After  my  great  transgression  »  so  requite 
Favour  renew'd,  and  add  a  greater  sin  ? 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistft,  \K\. 

All  accusation  still  is  founded  upon  some  law  •  f..r 
where  there  is  no  law,  there  can  be  no  transgression  • 
and  where  there  can  be  no  transgression,  there 
outrht  to  be  no  accusation.—  South,  Vermont. 


Transfretation.  s.    [Lat./re/wm.]     Passaged.  Offence;  crime;  fault. 


over  the  sea.    Rare. 

Since  the  last  transfretation  of  king  Richard  the 
Second,  the  crown  of  England  never  sent  over  num- 
bers of  men  sufficient  to  defend  the  small  territory. 
—  Sir  J.  Dames,  Discourse  on  the  State  of  Ireland. 
Transfund.    v.   a.      [Lat.  fundo  =  I   pour.] 
Transfuse.    Obsolete. 


What's  his  fault?  —  The  flat  trangrettio*  of  a 
school-boy,  who,  being  overjoyed  with  finding  a 
bird  s  nest,  shews  it  his  companion.  and  he  steals  it. 
— 


—  Wilt  thou  make  a  trust  a  trangression?  The 
trangression  is  in  the  stealer.— Shakespear,  Murk 
Ado  about  frothing,  ii.  1. 

Teach  us,  sweet  madam,  for  our  transgression 
Some  fair  excuse.         Id.,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  v.  2. 
The  best  instrument  of  gratitude  is  speech,  that   Transgressional.    adj.       Having    the   cba- 
S£  SSSbSS^^JS^rf^SS  !     ra<fr  of.  constituted  by,  a  transgression. 

and,  as  it  were,  tranxfunding  our  thoughts  and  our  ''         t,  *°''Plve  tllla  transgressutnal  rapture:  receive  my 
passions  into  each  other.— Barrow  Sermons  vol  i  thanks  for  your  kind  letter.— Bishop  Burnet,  His- 

tory of  his  Own  Time. 


serm.  vin. 

Transfuse,  v.  a.  [Lat,  transfusus;  pass.  part.  'r«"«iTessive. 
offundo  =  I  pour ;  fusio,  -onis.]  Pour  out  to  break  lllws- 
of  one  into  another. 


Faulty;  culpable;  apt 


Between  men  and  beasts  there  is  no  possibility  of 
social  communion  ;  because  the  well-spring  of  that 
communion  is  a  natural  delight  which  man  hath  to 
transfuse  from  himself  into  others  and  to  receive 
from  others  into  himself,  especially  those  things 
wherein  the  excellency  of  this  kind  doth  most  con- 
sist.— Honker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Transfused  on  thee  his  ample  spirit  rests. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  389. 

When  did  his  muse  from  Fletcher  scenes  purloin. 
As  thou  whole  Etherege  dost  transfuse  to  thine  ? 
But  so  transfused,  as  oil  and  waters  How, 
His  always  floats  above,  thine  sinks  below. 

Dryden.  Macjlecnoe,  183. 

Where  the  juices  are  in  a  morbid  state,  if  one 
could  suppose  all  the  unsound  juices  taken  away 
and  sound  juices  immediately  transfused,  the  sound 
juices  would  grow  morbid. — Arbuthnot. 

Transfusible.  adj.    Capable  of  being  trans- 
fused. 

Penetrancy  as  little  transfusible  into  any  other, 
as  the  sun's  dazzling  brightness.— Boyle,  Style  of 
Holy  Scripture,  p.  156. 

Transfusion.  *.     Act  of  pouring  out  of  one  ! 
into  another  ;  transmission  from  one  into 
another. 

The  crooked  part  of  the  pipe  was  placed  in  a  box, ' 
to  prevent  the  loss  of  the  quicksilver  that  mi-lit  ; 
fall  aside  in  the  transfusion  from  the  vessel  into  the 
pipe.— Boyle. 

Poesy  is  of  so  subtile  a  spirit,  that  in  the  pour- 
ing out  of  one  language  into  another  it  will  all 
evaporate ;  and  if  a  new  spirit  be  not  added  in  the 
transfusion,  there  will  remain  nothing  but  a*  caput 
mortuum.'— Sir  J.  Denham. 

.  Something  must  be  lost  in  all  transfusion,  that 
is,  in  all  translations,  but  the  sense  will  remain. — 
Dryden. 

The  history  of  this  operation  [the  injection  of 
medicines  into  the  veiusj  is  inseparably  connected 
with  that  of  transfusion.  The  first  experiments 
on  infusion  are  said  to  have  been  performed  in 
Germany.  But  the  first  scientific  examination  of 
the  operation  was  made  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 
His  example  was  followed  by  Boyle,  Clarke,  Hen- 
shaw,  Lower,  and  others. — Pereira.MateriaMedica 
and  'therapeutics,  vol.  i.  p.  132 :  1849. 

Alliances  were  made  by  the  transfusion  of  blood. , 
—C.  H.  Pearson,  The  Early  and  Middle  Ages  of 
England,  c\\.  xxx. 


One  who  transgresses  ; 
violator  of  command  ;    of- 


Though permitted  unto  his  proper  principles, 
Adam  perhaps   would   have   sinned   without  the 
suggestion  of  Satan,  and  from  the  transgressive  in- 
firmities of  himself  might  have  erred  alone,  as  well 
as  the  angels  before  him.  —  Sir  T.  Browne. 
Transgressor. 
lawbreaker  ; 
fender. 

He  intended  the  discipline  of  the  church  should 
be  applied  to  the  greatest  and  most  splendid  trans- 
gressors,  as  well  as  to  the  punishment  of  meaner 
offenders.—  Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand 
Rebellion. 

I  go  to  judge 

On  earth  those  thy  transgressors  ;  but  thou  know'st 
Whoever  judged,  the  worst  on  me  must  light 
When  time  shall  be.      Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  71. 

Ill  worthy  1,  such  title  should  belong 
To  me  transgressor  !  who.  for  thee  ordain  'd 
A  help,  became  thy  snare.  Ibid.  xf.  16S. 

Transient,  adj.  [Lat.  transient,  -entis  ;  pres. 
part,  of  transeo  ;  eo  =  I  go.]  Soon  past  ; 
soon  passing;  short;  momentary;  not  last- 
ing: not  durable. 

How  soon  hath  thy  prediction,  sew  blest  ! 
Measured  this  transient  world,  the  race  of  time, 
Till  time  stand  fix'd. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  55.1. 
He  that  rides  post  through  a  country,  may,  from 
the  transient  view,  tell  how  in  general  the  part*  lit-. 
—  Locke. 

Love,  hitherto  a  transient  guest, 
Ne'er  held  possession  in  his  breast. 

Swift,  Cadnnus  and  Vanessa. 
What  is  loose  love  ?  a  transient  gust, 
A  vapour  fed  from  wild  desire. 

Pope,  Chorus  to  the  Tragedy  of  Brutus. 

Transiently,  adv.  In  a  transient  manner  ; 
in  passage;  with  a  short  passage;  not 
with  continuance. 

I  touch  here  but  transiently,  without  any  strict 
method,  on  some  few  of  those  many  rules  ol  imi- 
tatuiK  nature  which  Aristotle  drew  from  Homer.— 
Dryden. 

Transientness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Transient;  shortness  of  continuance; 
speedy  passage. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  all  words  of  this  sort.  n» 
they  n-semble  the  wind  iu  fury  and  impetuou»ne»i. 
so  they  might  do  also  in  trantitntnets  and  «ud«l«  n 
expiration.—  Dr.  II.  More,  Deeay  of  Chrittian  Piety. 


Transgress,  v.  a.    [Lat  transyresxus,  pret 

part,  of  transgredior  =  step  across,   pass 

over  ((jradior^l  step);  Fr.  transnresser.']   Transiliency.    s.    [Lat.   tnnis'lio ;   $alio~ 
1.  Passover;  pass  beyond.  |,  leap.]     Leap  from  thing  to  thing.    Hart. 


TRANSIT 


By  unadvised  transiliency,  leaping  from  the  effect 
to  its  remotest  cause,  we  observe  not  the  connec- 
tion of  more  immediate  causalities.  —  GlanvUle 
Scepsis  Scientific*. 

Transit.  *.  [Lat.  transitus.']  In  Astronomy 
See  extract;  wherein  the  construction  is 
also  adjectival. 

Transit  in  Astronomy;  [is]  the  culmination  or 
passage  of  a  celestial  object  across  the  meridia 
any  place.  The  determination  of  the  exact  time 
such  transits  is  one  of  the  most  important  operation: 
of  practical  astronomy,  as  it  is  by  this  means  tha 
the  differences  of  right  ascensions,  and  consequent!} 
the  relative  situations  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  the 
motions  of  the  planets  and  comets  in  respect  of  the 
celestial  meridians,  become  known  ;  and  it  is  mos 
easily  and  accurately  effected  by  the  aid  of  the 
transit  instrument.  .  .  .  Transit  is  also  used  to  sig 
nify  the  passage  of  an  inferior  plauet  across  th 
sun's  disc.  .  .  .  The  transit  instrument  .  .  .  consist 
essentially  of  a  telescope  firmly  attached  to  a  trans 
verse  horizontal  axis,  the  ends  of  which  are  directec 
to  the  east  and  west  points  of  the  horizon.  It  i 
used  primarily  to  note  the  time  of  passage  of  a  coles 
tial  object  across  the  meridian.  In  the  transit  circl 
we  have  a  large  circle  added  to  the  instrument,  fo 
the  purpose  of  noting  primarily  the  altitude  of  th 
star  with  the  greatest  accuracy  as  well  as  the  tim 
of  its  passage.  —  Brands  and  Cox,  Dictionary  oj 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Transition,  s.  [Lat.  transitio,  -onis.] 
1  .  Removal  ;  passage  from  one  to  another. 

Heat  and  cold  have  a  virtual  transition  withou 
communication  of  substance,  but  moisture  not.  — 
Bacon,  \atural  and  Experimental  History. 

2.  Change  ;  mode  of  change. 

You  can  scarce  imagine  any  hero  passing  from 
stage  of  life  to  another  with  so  easy  a  transition 
and  so  laudable  a  behaviour.—  Pope. 

As  now  your  own,  our  beings  were  of  old, 
And  once  inclosed  in  woman's  beauteous  mould; 
Thence,  by  a  soft  transition,  we  repair 
From  earthly  vehicles  to  these  of  air. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  i 

3.  Passage  in  writing  or  conversation  from 
one  subject  to  another. 

[He]  with  transition  sweet  new  speech  resumes. 
Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  5 

Covctousness  was  none  of  his  faults,  but  describee 

as  a  vi-il  over  the  true  meaning  of  the  poet,  which 

was  to  satyrize  his  prodigality  and  voluptuousness 

to  which  he  makes  a  transition.—  Dryden. 

Used  adjectivally  . 

This  will  prove  that  we  are  once  more  in  a  transi- 
tion state.—  Gladstone,  The  State  in  Us  Relations 
with  the  Church,  ch.  ii.  §  110. 

Transitional,  adj.    Pertaining  to  transition. 

Transitive,  adj.  [Lat.  trantitivus.'] 

1  .  Having  the  power  of  passing. 

One  cause  of  cold  is  the  contact  of  cold  bodies: 
for  cold  is  active  and  transitive  into  bodies  adjacent 
as  well  as  heat.—  Bacon,  ffaturaland  Experimental 
History. 

2.  In  Grammar.    See  extract. 

A  verb  transitive  is  that  which  signifies  an  action 
conceived  as  having  an  effect  upon  some  object-  as 
•ferio  terrain,'  I  strike  the  earth.  —  Clarke,  Latin 
Grammar. 

Transitorily,  adv.  In  a  transitory  manner  ; 
with  speedy  evanescence  ;  with  short  con- 
tinuance. 

Transitorioess.  *.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Transitory  ;  speedy  evanescence. 

The  worldly  man  is  at  home  in  respect  of  his 
affections  ;  but  he  is,  and  shall  be,  a  meer  sojourner 
in  respect  of  his  transUoriness.—  Jiishop  Hall 
Remains,  p.  202. 

Transitory,  adj.  [Fr.  transitoire  ;  Lat.  tran- 
•atorin.]  Continuing  but  a  short  time  ; 
speedily  vanishing. 

O  Lord,  comfort  and  succour  all  them  who  in  this 
transitory  life  are  in  trouble,  sorrow,  need,  sickness, 


- --  -*     f ...     wvu.ln.oomfl, 

It  transitory  things,  which  soon  decay, 
Age  must  be  loveliest  at  the  latest  day.  Donne 
Religion  prefers  those  pleasures  which  flow  from 
the  presence  of  God  evermore,  infinitely  before  the 
transitory  pleasures  of  this  world.— Archbishop  Til- 


htson.  Sermons. 


Translatable,  adj.   Capable  of  being  trans- 
lated. 

Translate,  v.  a.    [N.Fr.  translater  =  remove 
from  one  place  to  another;  interpret  in 
another  language ;  Lat.  lutus  -  borne,  car- 
ried.] 
1.  Transport;  remove. 

Since  our  father  is  translated  unto  the  gods,  our 
1898 
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will  is,  that  they  that  are  in  our  realm  live  quietly 
—2  Maccabees,  xi.  '-A. 

By  faith  Enoch  was  translated,  that  he  should 
not  see  death. — Hebrews,  xi.  5. 

Those  argent  fields  more  likely  habitants, 
Translated  saints,  or  middle  spirits  hold. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  m.  460 

Some  peasants,  not  t'  omit  the  nicest  care, 
Of  the  same  soil  their  nursery  prepare 
With  that  of  their  plantation,  lest  the  tree 
Translated  should  not  with  the  soil  agree. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  n.  358 

The  gods  their  shapes  to  winter  birds  translate, 
But  both  obnoxious  to  their  former  fate. 

Id.,  Translation  from  Ovid,  House  of  Sleep 

To  go  to  heaven  is  to  be  translated  to  that  king 
dom  you  have  longed  for,  to  enjoy  the  glories  o 
eternity. — Archbishup  Wake. 

2.  Particularly  used  of   the  removal  of  a 
bishop  from  one  see  to  another. 

Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  when  the  king  woult 
have  translated  him  from  that  poor  bishoprick  to  a 
better,  he  refused,  saying,  he  would  not  forsake  his 
poor  little  old  wife,  with  whom  he  had  so  long  lived 
— Camden,  Remains. 

3.  Transfer  from  one  to  another  ;  convey. 

To  translate  the  kingdom  from  the  house  of  Saul 
and  set  up  the  throne  of  David.— 2  Samuel,  iii.  10. 

As  there  are  apoplexies  from  inveterate  gouts,  the 
regimen  must  be  to  translate  the  morbifick  matter 
upon  the  extremities  of  the  body. — Arbuthnot. 

Perverse  mankind!  whose  wills,  created  free, 
Charge  all  their  woes  on  absolute  decree ; 
All  to  the  dooming  gods  their  guilt  translate, 
And  follies  are  miscall'd  the  crimes  of  fate. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  i 

4.  Change  ;  metamorphose :  (in  the  last  ex- 
tract the  word  is  put  in  the  mouth  of  an 
illiterate  character). 

One  do  I  personate  of  Timon's  frame. 
Whom  fortune  with  her  iv'ry  hand  wafts  to  her, 
Whose  present  grace  to  present  slaves  and  servants 
Translates  his  rivals. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  i,  1 
Happy  is  your  grace, 

That  can  translate  the  stubbornness  of  fortune 
Into  so  quiet  and  so  sweet  a  style. 

Id.,  As  you  like  it,  ii.  1 

Addison,  and  Addison's  devoted  followers,  pro- 
nounced both  the  versions  good,  but  maintained 
that  Ticket's  had  more  of  the  original.  The  town 
gave  a  decided  preference  to  Pope's.  We  do  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  settle  such  a  question  of 
precedence.  Neither  of  the  rivals  can  be  said  to 
have  translated  the  Iliad,  unless,  indeed,  the  word 
translation  be  used  in  the  sense  which  it  bears  in 
the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  When  Bottom 
makes  his  appearance  with  an  ass's  head,  instead  ol 
his  own,  Peter  Quince  exclaims,  'Bless  thee!  Bot- 
tom, bless  thee !  thou  art  translated.'  In  this  sense, 
undoubtedly,  the  readers  of  either  Pope  or  Tickell 
may  very  properly  exclaim,  '  Bless  thee !  Homer ; 
thou  art  translated  indeed.'— Macaulay,  Critical 
and  Historical  Essays,  Life  and  Writings  of  Ad 
dison. 

5.  ^ Interpret  in  another  language ;   change 
into  another  language  retaining  the  sense. 

I  can  construe  the  action  of  her  familiar  style, 
and  the  hardest  voice  of  her  behaviour,  to  be  Eng- 
lished right,  is,  I  am  Sir  John  Falstaff's.— He  hath 
studied  her  well,  and  translated  her  out  of  honesty 
into  English.— Sliakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor, i.  3. 

Nor  word  for  word  too  faithfully  translate. 

Lord  Hoscommon. 

Read  this  ere  you  translate  one  bit 
Of  books  of  high  renown.  Swift. 

6.  Explain  :  (condemned,  by  Johnson,  as  '  a 
low  colloquial  use'). 

There's  matter  in  these  sighs,  these  profound 

heaves 
You  must  translate;  'tis  fit  we  understand  them. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iv.  1. 
Translate  soles  (souls).    Mend  shoes.    Lu- 
dicrous. 

The  cobbler  shall  translates  his  soles 
From  stalls  obscure  and  shady.  Quarks. 

Translate,  v.  n.     Practice  translation. 
All  these  my  modest  merit  bade  translate 
And  owned  that  nine  such  poets  made  a  Tate. 

f  Pope,  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot. 

Translation,  s.     [Lat.  tramlutio,  -OKI*.] 

1.  Removal;  act  of  removing. 

His  disease  was  an  asthma;  the  cause  a  meta- 
stasis  or  translation  of  humours  from  his  joints  to 
his  lungs.— Harvey. 

Translations  of  morbifick  matter  arise  in  acute 
distempers.— Arbuthnot. 

2.  Removal  of  a  bishop  to  another  see. 

If  part  of  the  people  be  somewhat  in  the  election 
you  cannot  make  them  nulls  or  cyphers  in  the  pri-' 
vation  or  translation.  —  Bac.on,  Considerations 
touching  a  War  with  Spain. 

The  king,  the  next  time  the  bishop  of  London 
came  to  huu,  entertained  him.  with  this  couipella- 
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tion,  My  lord's  grace  of  Canterbury,  you  are  very 
welcome;  and  gave  order  for  all  the  necessary 
forms  for  the  translation.— Lord  Clarendon,  His* 
tory  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

3.  Act  of  turning  into  another  language ;  in- 
terpretation. 

A  book  of  his  travels  hath  been  honoured  with 
translation  into  many  languages.— Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours, 

Nor  ought  a  genius  less  than  his  that  writ, 
Attempt  translation ;  for  transplanted  wit 
All  the  defects  of  air  and  soil  doth  share, 
And  colder  brains  like  colder  climates  are. 

Sir  J.  Denliam,  To  Sir  Richard  Fanshawe. 

4.  Something  made  by  translation  ;  version. 

Of  translations,  the  better  I  acknowledge  that 
•which  cometh  nearer  to  the  very  letter  of  the  very 
original  verity.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

5.  Tralation ;  metaphor. 

Metaphors,  far-fet,  hinder  to  be  understood ;  and, 
affected,  lose  their  grace ;  or  when  the  person  fetch- 
eth  his  translations  from  a  wrong  place. — £.  Jonson, 
Discoveries, 

Translatitlous.  adj.     Tralatitious.     Rare. 

We  allow  him  the  use  of  these  words  in  a  transla~ 
titious,  abusive,  sense. — Translation  of  Plutarch's 
Morals. 

I  have  frequently  doubted  whether  it  be  a  pure* 
indigene,  or  translatitious.  —  Evelyn,  Sylva,  b.  i. 
ch.  iv.  §  8. 

Translator,  s. 

1.  One  who  translates. 

A  new  and  nobler  way  thou  dost  pursue, 
To  make  translations  and  translators  too. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  To  Sir  Richard  Fanshawe. 

No  translation  our  own  country  ever  yet  pro- 
duced, hath  come  up  to  that  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament ;  and  I  am  persuaded,  that  the  trans- 
lators of  the  Bible  were  masters  of  an  English  style 
much  fitter  for  that  work  than  any  we  see  in  our 
present  writings,  the  which  is  owing  to  the  simpli- 
city that  runs  through  the  whole.— Swift. 

2.  Translator  of  soles ;  cobbler. 
Translatory.  s.     Transferring.     Hare. 

The  translatory  is  a  lie  that  transfers  the  merits 
of  a  man's  good  action  to  another  more  deserving. — 
A  rbuthnot. 

Translatress.  s.     Female  translator. 

Your  great  Achilles,  cardinal  Perron,  in  French  ; 
as  also  his  noble  translatress,  misled  by  him,  in 
English.  —  Chillingworth,  The  Religion  of  Protes- 
tants a  safe  Way  to  Salvation. 

The  compliment  to  the  translatress  is  daintily 
conceived.— C.  Lamb,  Letter  to  Soutliey. 

Transliterate,  v.  a.  Translate  the  letters 
of  one  alphabet  in  those  of  another ;  i.e.  to 
render  Greek  ir\r}mos  into  English  plesios 
or  vice  versa. 

(For  example  see  next  entry.) 
Transliteration.  s.  Translation  or  render- 
ing of  the  letter  of  one  alphabet  by  its 
equivalent  in  another ;  metagraphy  :  (this 
latter  word  giving  metagraphic  as  its  ad- 
jective, a  more  convenient  one  than  trans- 
literative  or  translitcrational). 

Transliteration  is  widely  different  from  phonetic 
spelling. . . .  Transliterate  the  English  '  cough '  and 
'  through '  into  Kavy'  and  6povy'.  The  signs  are 
changed,  but  their  relation  to  the  sounds  is  un- 
changed.—Dr.  B.  G.  Latham,  Abstract  of  Bask' s 
Essay  on  the  Sibilants. 

Translocatlon.  s.  [Lat.  locatio,  -onis  ;  loco 
=  I  place ;  pass.  part,  locatus ;  locus  = 
place.]  Removal  of  things  reciprocally 
to  each  other's  places. 

There  happened  certain  translations  at  the  de- 
luge, the  matter  constituting  animal  and  vegetable 
substances  being  dissolved,  and  mineral  matter  sub- 
stituted in  its  place,  and  thereby  like  translation 
of  metals  in  some  springs. — Woodward. 
Transiucency.  s.  Translucent  character. 

The  spheres 
That  spight  thy  crystalline  translucencie. 

Sir  J.  JJavies,  Witte's  Pilgrimage,  sign.  C.  4.  b. 
Lumps  of  rock  crystal  heated  red  hot,  then 
quenched  in  fair  water,  exchanged  their  translu- 
cency  for  whiteness,  the  ignition  and  extinction 
having  cracked  each  lump  into  a  multitude  of  mi- 
nute bodies.— Boyle,  Experiments  and  Considera- 
tions touching  Colours. 

Translucent,  adj.  [Lat.  luceo  =  I  shine; 
pres.  part,  lucens,  -entis.~\  Transparent ; 
diaphanous  ;  clear ;  giving  a  passage  to 
the  light.  (So  the  explanation  stands  in  the 
previous  editions.  At  present,  in  miner- 
alogy at  least,  it  is  rather  contrasted  than 
identified  with  transparent :  both  mean 
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'  giving  a  passage  to  light.'  Transparency, 
however,  denotes  a  perfect  passage,  as  in 
glass,  where  both  the  colour  and  form  of 
objects  beyond  is  clearly  seen;  translu- 
cency,  an  imperfect  passage,  where  there 
is  a  perception  of  light,  but  not  of  outline 
and  colour,  for  the  parts  beyond.) 

If 'those  translucent  lamps,  thine  heavenly  eyes, 
bhall  stretch  their  beams  of  comfort  to  my  passion 
nru  »  J-  Davies<  WMe's  Pilgrimage,  C.  i.  b 

\\  herever  fountain  or  fresh  current  flow'cl 
Against  the  eastern  ray,  translucent,  pure 
With  touch  ethereal  of  heaven's  fiery  rod, 
I  drank.  Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  547. 

Transiucently.  adv.    In  a  translucent  man 
ner. 

The  gum  of  those  trees  is  amber,  where  flies 
alighting  are   often    translucently  imprisoned  — 
Drayton,  Note  to  Edward's  Epistle  to  Mrs.  Shore. 
Transiucid.  adj.  [Lat.  lucidus.]  Translucent. 
In  anger  the  spirits  ascend,  and  wax  eager;  which 
is  seen  in  the  eyes,  because  they  are  translucid  — 
Bacon. 

Bright  golden  globes 

Of  fruit,  suspended  in  their  own  green  heaven 
And  thro'  their  veined  leaves  and  amber  stems 
The  flowers  whose  purple  and  translucid  bowls 
Stand  ever  mantling  with  aerial  dew. 
The  drink  of  spirits.  Shelley,  Prometheus  Unbound. 
Translunary.  adj.     [Lat.  lunaris,  from  luna 
=  moon.j     Lying  beyond  the  moon;   ce- 
lestial.    Rare. 

Next  Marlow,  bathed  in  the  Thespian  springs, 
Had  in  him  those  brave  translnnary  things 
That  the  first  poets  had  :  his  raptures  were 
All  air  and  fire.  Drayton,  Of  Poets  and  Poesy. 

Transmarine,  adj.  [Lat.  transmarinus.] 
Lying  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea ;  found 
beyond  sea. 

In  some  transmarine  kingdoms  their  lawyers  are 
held,  and  for  the  most  part  undoubtedly  are,  more 
sufficient  scholars  than  their  divines.— Hakewill, 
Apology,  p.  238. 

They  proclaimed  the  entire  independence  of  the 
African  Churches  on  any  foreign  dominion ;  they 
forbade  all  appeals  to  transmarine  judgements. — 
Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.ii.ch.iv. 
Transmew.    v.  a.      [N.Fr.  transmuer  ;  Lat. 
transmuto ;    muto  =  I    change.]      Trans- 
mute; transform;  metamorphose.     Hare. 

When  him  list  the  rascal  routs  appall, 
Men  into  stones  therewith  he  could  transmew, 
And  stones  to  dust,  and  dust  to  nought  at  all. 

Spenser. 

Transmigrant,  adj.  [Lat.  transmiyrans, 
-untis,  pres.  part,  of  transmigro.']  Passing 
into  another  country  or  state.  Rare. 

Besides  an  union  in  sovereignty,  or  a  conjunction 
in  pacts,  there  are  other  implicit  confederations, 
that  of  colonies  or  transmigrants  towards  their 
mother  nation. — Bacon,  Advertisement  touching  a 
Holy  War. 

Transmigrate,  v.  n.  Pass  from  one  place 
or  country  into  another. 

This  complexion  is  maintained  by  generation ;  so 
that  strangers  contract  it  not,  and  the  natives  which 
transmigrate  omit  it,  not  without  commixture.— Sir 
T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

If  Pythagoras's  transaniiuation  were  true,  that  the 
souls  of  men  transmigrate  into  species  answering 
their  former  natures,  some  men  must  live  over  many 
serpents. — Ibid. 

Their  souls  may  transmigrate  into  each  other.— 
Hnwell. 

When  men  are  ignorant,  they  must  be  supersti- 
tious :  and  wherever  superstition  exists,  it  is  sure 
to  organize  itself  into  gome  kind  of  system,  which  it 
makes  its  home.  If  you  drive  it  from  that  home,  it 
will  find  another.  The  spirit  transmigrates;  it  as- 
sumes a  new  form  ;  but  still  it  lives.— Buckle,  His- 
tory of  Civilization  in  England,  vol.  ii.  ch.  iii. 
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'Twas  taught  by  wise  Pythagoras, 
One  soul  might  through  more  bodies  pass  • 
seeing  such  transmigration  there 
tshe  thouiiht  it  not  a  (able  here. 

-Sir  J.  Lenham,  On  the' Death  and  Burial  o 


In  life  s  next  scene,  if  transmigration  be, 

Some  bear  or  lion  is  reserved  for  thee. 

_   ,  _    l>ryden,  Aurengzebe,  ii.  1 

Transmigrator.  *.     One  who  transmigrates 

Whenever  we  find  a  people  begin  to  revive  in 

literature,  it  was  owing  to  one  of  these  causes 

either  to  some  transmigrators  from  those  part 

coming  and  settling  among  them,  or  else  to  thei 


Transmission.  *.  [Lat.  missio,  -onis  = 
sending;  missus,  pass.  part,  of  mitto  =  \ 
send.]  Act  of  sending  from  one  place  to 
another,  or  from  one  person  to  another. 

If  there  were  any  such  notable  transmission  of  a 
colony  hither  out  of  Spain,  the  very  chronicles  o 
hpam  would  not  have  omitted  so  memorable  a  thing 
—Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Languages  of  countries  are  lost  by  transmission  o 
colonies  of  a  different  language..—  Sir  M.  Hale 
Origination  of  Mankind. 

Their  reflexion  or  transmission  depends  on  th« 
constitution  of  the  air  and  water  behind  the  glass 
and  not  the  striking  of  the  rays  upon  the  parts  o 
the  glass.--?;?-  /.  Newton.  On  Opticks. 

The  Protestant  churches  hold  that  the  scriptures 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  contain  everything 
which  goes  to  make  up  Christianity,  and  that  they 
are  the  exclusive  and  ultimate  rule  of  faith.  They 
deny  the  existence  of  any  uninterrupted  and  exclu- 
sive transmission  of  true  doctrine  in  anv  church 
since  the  time  of  the  Apostles.—  Sir  O.  C.  Lewis,  On 
tlie  Influence  of  Autlwrity  in  Matters  of  Opinion 
ch.  v. 

Transmisslve.  adj.      Transmitted;  derived 
from  one  to  the  other. 


Transmigration,  s.  [Lat.  miaratio,  -onis ; 
migro ;  pass.  part,  migrates.]  Passage 
from  one  place  or  state  into  another. 

The  sequel  of  the  conjunction  of  natures  in  the 
person  of  Christ  is  no  abolishment  of  natural  pro- 
perties appertaining  to  either  substance,  no  transi- 
tion or  transmigration  thereof  out  of  one  substance 
into  another. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Seeing  the  earth  of  itself  puts  forth  plants  with- 
out seed,  plants  may  well  have  a  transmigration  of 
species.— Bacon. 

From  the  opinion  of  the  metempsychosis,  or 
transmigration  of  the  souls  of  men  into  the  bodies 
of  beasts  most  suitable  unto  their  human  condition, 
after  his  death,  Orpheus  the  musician  became  a 
swan. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar Erruurs. 

Kasinir  their  passage  hence,  for  intercourse 
Of  transmigration,  as  their  lot  shall  lead. 

Milton,  Parauine  Lost,  x.  260. 


And  still  the  sire  inculcates  to  his  son 
Transmissive  lessons  of  the  king's  renown.    Prior. 

Itself  a  sun ;  it  with  transmissive  light 
Enlivens  worlds  deny'd  to  human  sight. 

Id.,  Solomon,  i.  r>20. 
Then  grateful  Greece  with  streaming  eyes  would 

raise 

Historick  marbles  to  record  his  praise ; 
His  praise  eternal  on  the  faithful  stone, 
Had  with  transmissive  honour  graced  his  son. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  i.  305. 
Transmit,  v.  a.    [Lat.  transmitto;  Fr.  tranx- 
mettre.]    Send  from  one  person  or  place  to 
another. 

By  means  of  writing,  former  ages  transmit  the 
memorials  of  ancient  times  and  things  to  posterity. 
— Sir  M.  Hale. 

He  sent  orders  to  his  friend  in  Spain  to  sell  his 
estate,  and  transmit  the  money  to  him.— Addison, 
Spectator. 

Shine  forth,  ye  planets,  with  distinguish'd  light : 
As  when  ye  hallow'd  first  this  happy  night; 
Again  transmit  your  friendly  beams  to  earth, 
As  when  Britannia  joy'd  for  Anna's  birth. 

Prior,  Prologue  spoken  before  the  Queen 
on  her  Birthday,  170*. 

Transmittal.  £.  Act  of  transmitting ;  trans- 
mission. 

Besides  the  trantmittal  to  England  of  two-thirds 
of  the  revenues  of  Ireland,  they  make  our  country 
a  receptacle  for  their  supernumerary  pretenders  to 
offices.— Swift. 

Transmitter,  s.  One  who,  that  which, 
transmits. 

He  lives  to  build,  not  boast,  a  generous  race, 
No  tenth  transmitter  of  a  foolish  face.          Savage. 
Transmittible.     adj.         Capable    of    being 
transmitted,  or  projected,  over  anything. 

A  transmittible  gallery  over  any  ditch  or  breach 
in  a  town-wall,  with  a  blind  and  parapet  cannon- 
proof.—  Marquis  of  Worcester,  Century  of  Inven- 
tions, §  73. 

Transmutable.  ndj.  Capable  of  being 
transmuted ;  possible  to  be  changed  into 
another  nature  or  substance. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  demonstrate  that  air  is  so 
much  as  convertible  into  water ;  how  transmutable 
it  is  unto  flesh  may  be  of  deeper  doubt.— Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

The  fluids  and  solids  of  an  animal  body  are  easily 

transmutable  into  one  another.— Arbuthnot,  On  the 

Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

Transmutation,    s.     [Lut.    nititnlin,    -onis ; 

transmuto  =  I  change  into  something  else  ; 

muto  =  I   change ;    pass.  part,  mutatus  = 

changed.    Alteration,  &c.,  which  stands  as 
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in  the  previous  editions,  gives    the  lull 
torce  of  trans:  i.e.  it  indicates  that  th  -re 
is  not  only  change,  but  change  into  som- 
thing  other  (alter)  than  the  thing  chanted! 
I.  Change  into  another  nature  or  substance- 
alteration  of  the  state  of  a  thinjr 
caUoan»°JLIJ?ld  I***™,  by  birth  a  pedlar,  by  edu- 

-  sl£t££   a'rr>  by  *»»»«««rfto»  •  bei-  Wd  » 

-  Shakespear,  Taming  cf  the  Shrew,   induction, 


Is&iS  of  PlMlto  °»  lnto  »"< 
inter  magnalia  naturae/  for  the  transmutation  of 

?ff  C1C8'«.  in  the  vulgar  philo^hyr^lmnTed 
mpossible  ;  but  Nein*  there  fSStmStSSSS* 
£££2"  °Vt'uthe  op'nio"  of  ""Possibilit 
' 


was  not 


merely 

re;  as  silver  to  gold, 

'  for 


. 

«ahh£h°b\i!n!i"on.iof  ibe^7-  *!>«<*  was  then  the 
sabbath  died  and  was  buried  with  him.  but  in  » 
manner  by  a  diurnal  transmutation 


The  changing  of  bodies  into  light,  and  light  into 
bodies,  w  very  comportable  to  the  course  of  nature, 
which  seems  delighted  with  transmutations.  Wat-r 

he»M,  S  *  Very  flu{?  ,U8t«IeM  "I*,  "he  champ,  bv 
heat  into  vapour,  which  is  a  wit  of  air,  and  bv  cold 

i?™»ICe>  S«ft  w  *  hard>  Pd'ucM.  brittle,  fusible 
itoiie  ;  and  this  stone  returns  into  water  by  heat 
Jv"  to  retur"8  into  vapour  by  cold.  —  Sir  I. 

The  supposed  change  of  worms  into  flies  is  no 
real  transmutation;  but  most  of  those  members 
which  at  last  become  visible  to  the  eye.  are  existent 
at  the  beginning,  artificially  complicated  together. 
—Bentley,  Sermons. 

2.  Successive  change. 

The  same  land  suffereth  sundry  transmutation! 
of  owners  within  cue  term.—  Bacon,  Office  of  Alien- 


Transmute,  v.  a.  [Lat.  transmuto.']  Change 
from  one  nature  or  substance  to  another. 

Suidas  thinks,  that  by  the  golden  fleece  was  meant 
»  golden  book  of  parchment,  which  is  of  sheep's 
skin,  and  therefore  called  golden,  because  it  was 
taught  therein  how  other  metals  might  be  trans- 
muted.— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

But  if  the  reason  was  suppressed  with  such  un- 
mitigated proscription,  the  imagination,  while  it 
shrunk  from  those  metaphysic  abstractions,  which 
are  so  congenial  to  eastern  mysticism,  had  full  scope 
in  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life,  which  it  trans- 
muted  into  perpetual  miracle.— Milman,  History  of 
Latin  Christianity,  b.  iii.  ch.  vi. 

Transom,  s.  [Lat.  transenna]  Thwart 
beam,  or  lintel:  (in  Church  Architecture; 
specially  applied  to  the  horizontal  niullion 
or  cross-bar,  of  windows  ;  see  extracts). 

The  most  ancient  examples  of  transoms  are  found 
in  the  Early  English  style ;  of  this  date  they  are 
extremely  rare. ...  In  the  Decorated  style  the  u»e  of 
transoms  increased. ...  In  the  Perpendicular  style 
the  use  of  transoms  was  very  general.— Glossary  of 
Architecture. 

Transparence.  *.  [Fr.]  Clearness  ;  diapha- 
neity; translucence ;  power  of  transmit- 
ting light. 

Transparency,  s. 

.  Transparence :  (this,  in  this  sense,  is,  per- 
haps, now  the  commoner  word  ;  in  the  pre- 
vious editions,  however,  it  is  not  entered). 

A  poet  of  another  nation  would  not  hare  dwelt 
so  long  upon  the  clearness  and  transparency  at  tlie 
stream ;  but  in  Italy  one  seldom  sees  a  river  that 
is  extremely  bright  and  limpid,  moat  of  them  being 
muddy.— Addison. 

Another  cause  is  the  greater  transparency  of  the 
vessels  occasioned  by  the  thinness  and  delicacy  of 
their  co&t*.—Arbuthn<it. 

2.  Transparent  scene  (on  the  stage). 
Transparent,  adj.  [Lat.  appario  =  I  appear, 
pres.  part,  apparent,  -entis.']     Pervious  to 
the   light;    clear;   pellucid;   diaphanous; 
not  opaque.    See  Translucent. 
Nnr  shines  the  silver  moon  one  half  so  bright. 

Through  the  transparent  bosom  of  the  deep, 
As  doth  thy  face  through  tears  of  mine  give  light ; 
Thou  shiii'st  in  every  tear  that  I  do  weep. 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  ir.  3. 

Wait  upon  him  with  whom  you  speak  with  your 

eye ;  for  there  be  many  wise  men  that  have  secret 

hearts  and   transparent   countenances.  —  Bacon, 

Essays. 

Each  thought  was  visible  that  roll'd  within. 
As  through  a  crystal  case  the  figured  hours  are 
MM  I 
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And  heaven  di 

Because  8he  l---- 

cj/*o  Lady  at  Bath. 

Her  bosom  appeared  all  of  crystal,  and  so  won- 
derfully transparent,  that  I  saw  every  thought  m 

h^TrlwMr«»<  form's,  too  fine  for  mortal  sight, 
Their  fluid  bodies  ™*  to  ii. 


Transparently,  adv.  In  a  transparent  man- 
ner; clearly;  so  clearly  as  to  be  seen 

Bodies'almost  transparently  fair—  Whitlock,  Ob- 
gervations  on  the  Present  Manners  of  the  English., 
p.  339. 

In  'transparently  evident'  we  keep  up 
the  metaphor  from  the  sense  of  sight ;  in 
'  palpably  manifest'  we  use  an  equivalent 
from  that  of  touch. 
Transpas*.  v.  a.    Pass  over.   Jiare. 

The  river  Hyphasis,  or,  as  Ptolemy  calleth  it, 
Bipasis  was  Alexander's  non  ultra;  which  yet  he 
transpassfd,  and  set  up  altars  on  the  other  side.— 
Gregory,  Notes  on  Scripture,  p.  75 :  1684. 

Transpass.  v.  n.  Pass  by ;  pass  away :  (not  so 
proper  as  the  verb  active.  (Todd.)  Neither 
are  proper.  Trespass  is  the  current  form, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  correct  one. 
Each  approximately  translates  transgress; 
traits  =  over  +  uressus  =  step.)  Hare. 

Which  shall  so  soon  transpass, 
Though  far  more  fair  than  is  thy  looking-glass. 

Darnel. 

Transpicuous,  adj.  [Lat.  transpicio  =  I  see 
through  ;  transpectus  =  seeing  through-] 
Transparent ;  pervious  to  the  sight. 

What  if  that  light, 

Sent  from  her  through  the  wide  transpicuous  air, 
To  the  terrestrial  moon  be  as  a  star  ? 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  140. 

Now  thy  wine 's  transpicuous,  purged  from  all 

Its  earthy  gross,  yet  let  it  feed  awhile 

Ou  the  fat  refuse.  J.  Philips,  Cyder,  ii.  315. 

Transpierce,    v.   n.      [N.Fr.    transpercer.'] 

Penetrate ;  make  way  through ;  permeate. 

A  mind,  which  through  each  part  infused  doth 

pass, 

Fashions  and  works,  and  wholly  doth  transpierce 
All  this  great  body  of  the  universe. 

Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

His  forceful  spear,  which,  hissing  as  it  flew. 
Pierced  through  the  yielding  planks   of  jointed 

wood: 

The  sides  transpierced  return  a  rattling  sound, 
And  groans  of  Greeks  inclosed  came  issuing  through 
the  wound. 

Dryden,  Translation  oftJie  JEneid,  ii.  65. 

Transpiration,  s. 

1.  Emission  in  vapour. 

That  a  bullet  dipped  in  oil,  by  preventing  the 
transpiration  of  air,  will  carry  farther,  and  pierce 
rleep.-r,  my  experience  cannot  discern.  —  Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Err  ours. 

The  transpiration  of  the  obstructed  fluids  is  ima- 
gined to  be  one  of  the  ways  that  ail  inflammation  is 
removed.— Sharp,  Surgery. 

2.  In  Physics  ;  of  gases.     See  extract. 

Gases  exhibit  peculiar  properties  in  passing 
through  tubes  of  very  small  diameter.  The  rates  at 
which  they  flow  through  such  tubes  vary  with  the 
composition  of  the  gas,  but  bear  a  constant  relation 
not  coinciding  with  density,  diffusion,  or  any  othei 
known  property.  These  fundamental  peculiarities 
are  termed  by  Graham  those  of  transpiration.  The 
experiments  by  which  they  were  established  wen 
analogous  to  those  of  Poiseuille  and  Regnault  01 
the  efflux  of  liquids  through  tubes  of  great  length  ii 
comparison  with  diameter.  The  transpiration  of  a 
gas  is  uninfluenced  by  the  material  of  which  a  tube 
is  constructed;  it  increases  with  pressure— tht 
greater  the  density,  the  shorter  the  time  of  trans 
piration;  it  is  inversely  proportionate  to  the  lengtl 
of  the  tube;  slower  at  low  than  at  high  tempera 
tures.  Oxygen  has  the  slowest  rate  of  transpiration 
and  may  be  taken  as  the  unit  for  purposes  of  com 
parison,— I;  chlorine  is  1'S;  hydrogen  2'2S8.  Gra 
ham  considers  that  transpiration  is  probably  the 
resultant  of  a  kind  of  elasticity  depending  on  tht 
absolute  quantity  of  heat,  latent  as  well  as  sensibh 
which  different  gases  contain  under  the  sain 
volume.— Hirst,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  o, 
Science,  Literature,  and  A  rt. 

Transpire.  v.  n.  [Fr.  transpirer;  Lat.  spin 

=  1  breathe.] 
1.  Be  emitted  by  insensible  vapour. 

The  nuts  fresh  got  are  full  of  a  soft  pulpy  matter 
which  in  tiiue  transpires,  and  passes  through  the 
su«'l!.—  llvodicard. 
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Johnson  remarks,  '  lately  innovated  from 
France,  without  necessity.'     See  extract). 

Do  you  know  the  history  of  his  [Johnson's]  aver- 
sion to  the  word  transpire '! . . .  The  truth  was,  lord 
Bolingbroke.  who  left  the  Jacobites  first  used ^  it , 
therefore,  it  was  to  be  condemned  !  He  should  have 
shewn  what  word  would  do  for  it,  if  it  was  unne- 
•  cessary.  —  Lord  Marchmont,  in  Boswell's  Life  oj 

^1f  "hey  have  raised  a  battery,  as  I  suppose  they 
have  it  is  a  masked  one,  for  nothing  has  transpii  ea. 

-f£2dlSr*h».  days  had  rolled  over  since 
Mr.  Tadpole  had  reported  Sir  Robert  on  his  way  to 
the  palace,  and  marvellously  little  had  transpired. 
—B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  ch.  xiv. 

Transpiace.  v.  a.    Remove ;  put  into  a  new 
place.    Jiare,  hybrid. 

It  was  transplaced  from  the  left  side  of  the i  Va- 
tican unto  a  more  eminent  place.— Bishop  />  likms, 
Mathematical  Magiclc. 

Transplant,  v.  a.     [Fr.  transplanter.} 
Remove  and  plant  in  a  new  place. 

The  noblest  fruits  transplanted  in  our  isle, 
With  early  hope  and  fragrant  blossoms  smile. 

Lord  Roscommon. 

Salopian  acres  flourish  with  a  growth 
Peculiar,  stiled  the  Ottley ;  be  thou  first  , 

This  apple  to  transplant.     J.  Philips,  Cyder,  i.  464. 

2,  Remove  and  settle. 

If  any  transplant  themselves  into  plantations 
abroad,  who  are  schismaticks  or  outlaws,  such  are 
not  fit  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  colony.— 
Bacon,  Advice  to  Tilliers. 

3.  Remove. 

Of  light  the  greater  part  he  took 
Transplanted  from  her  cloudy  shrine,  and  placed 
In  the  sun's  orb.        Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  359. 
He  prospered  at  the  rate  of  his  own  wishes,  being 
transplanted  out  of  his  cold  barren  diocese  of  St. 
David's  into  a  warmer  climate.— Lord  Clarendon, 
History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 
Transplantation,  s. 

1.  Act  of  transplanting  or  removing  to  an- 
other soil. 

It  is  confessed,  that  love  changed  often  doth  no- 
thing ;  nay,  it  is  nothing ;  for  love,  where  it  is  kept 
fixed  to  its  first  object,  though  it  burn  not,  yet  it 


Thither  where  more  attends  you, 
The  helms  o'  th'  state. 

Shakespear,  Conolanus,  1. 1. 

They  laugh  as  if  transported  with  some  fit 
Of  passion.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  s.  626. 

I  shew  liim  once  transported  by  the  violence  of 
a  sudden  passion.— Dryden. 

If  an  ally  not  immediately  concerned  contribute 
more  than  the  principal  party,  he  ought  to  have  his 
share  in  what  is  conquered  ;  or  if  his  romantick  dis- 
position transport  him  so  far  as  to  expect  little  or 
nothing,  they  should  make  it  up  in  dignity.— Swift. 
4  Put  into  ecstasy  ;  ravish  with  pleasure. 

Here 

Par  otherwise,  transported  1  behold, 
Transported  touch. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vin.  528. 

Those  on  whom  Christ  bestowed  miraculous  cures 
were  so  transported  with  them,  that  their  gratitude 
supplanted  their  obedience.— Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of 
Christian  Piety.  ., 

Transport,  s. 

1.  Transportation  ;  carriage  :  conveyance. 

The  Romans  neglected  their  maritime  affairs  :  for 
they  stipulated  with  the  Carthaginians  to  furnisii 
them  with  ships  for  transport  and  war.— Arbuth- 
not,  Tables  of  ancient  Coins,  \Veiyhts,  and  Measures. 

2.  Vessel  of  carriage  ;  particularly  a  vessel 
in  which  soldiers  are  conveyed. 

Some  spoke  of  the  men  of  war  only,  and  others 
added  the  transports. — Arbuthnot,  Tables  of  ancient 
Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

3.  Rapture ;  ecstasy. 

A  truly  pious  mind  receives  a  temporal  blessing 
with  gratitude,  a  spiritual  one  with  ecstasy  and 
transport.— South,  Sermons. 

4.  Felon  sentenced  to  exile. 
Transportal.  s.     Transportance. 
Transportance.  *.     Conveyance ;  carriage  ; 

removal ;  transportation. 

O,  be  thou  my  Charon, 

And  give  me  swift  transportance  to  those  fields, 
Where  I  may  wallow  in  the  lily  beds 
Proposed  for  the  deserver  1 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  2. 

Transportant.  adj.  Affording  great  pleasure. 


warms  and  cherishes,  so  as  it  needs  no  transplan 
tation,  or  change  of  soil,  to  make  it  fruitful.— Sir  J. 
Suckling. 

2.  Conveyance  from  one  to  another. 

What  noise  have  we  had  for  some  years  about 
transplantation  of  diseases,  and  transfusion  of 
blood ! — Baker. 

3.  Removal  of  men  from  one  country  to  an- 
other. 

Most  of  kingdoms  have  throughly  felt  the  cala-   2.  Transmission  or  conveyance. 

mities  of  forcible  transplantations,  being  either 
overwhelmed  by  new  colonies  that  fell  upon  them, 
or  driven,  as  one  wave  is  driven  by  another,  to  seek 
new  seats,  having  lost  their  own.— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 


Hare. 

So  rapturous  a  joy,  and  transportant  love. — Dr. 
.    H.  More,  Mystery  of  Godliness,  p.  227 :  1660. 

Transportation,  s. 

1.  Conveyance ;  carriage. 

Cottiugton  and  Porter  had  been  sent  before  to 
provide  a  vessel  for  their  transportation.— Sir  II. 
Wotton. 


Some  were  not  so  solicitous  to  provide  aeainst 
the  plague,  as  to  know  whether  we  had  it  from  the 
malignity  of  our  own  air,  or  by  transportation.— 
Dryden. 


Transplendency.  s.  [Lat.  splendeo  =  I 
shine.]  Supereminent  splendour.  Hare. 

The  supernatural  and  uniuiitable  transplendency 
of  the  Divine  Presence. — Dr.  H.  More,  Antidote 
against  Idolatry,  ch.ii. 

Transplendently.  ado.  In  a  transplendent 
manner  ;  with  supereminent  splendour. 
Rare. 

The  divinity,  with  all  its  adorable  attributes,  is 
hypostatically,  vitally,  and  transplendentiy  residing 
in  this  humanity  of  Christ.— Dr.  H.  More,  Antidote 
against  Idolatry,  ch.ii. 

Transport,  v.  a.  [Fr.  transporter ;  Lat. 
porto  =  I  carry,  bear.] 

1.  Convey  by  carriage  from  place  to  place  ; 
remove  from  one  place  to  another. 

I  came  hither  to  transport  the  tidings. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

Why  should  she  write  to  Edmund?  might  not 

you 
Transport  her  purposes  by  word? 

Id.,  King  Lear,  iv.  5 

Rivers  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other, 
which,  among  other  uses,  were  made  to  transport 
men. — Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

A  subterranean  wind  transports  a  hill 
Torn  from  Pilorus.        Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  231. 

Caesar  found  the  seas  betwixt  France  and  Britain 
so  ill  furnished  with  vessels,  that  he  was  fain  to 
make  ships  to  transport  his  arniy. — Heylin. 

In  the  disturbances  of  a  state,  the  wise  Pomponius 
transported  all  the  remaining  wisdom  and  virtue  of 
his  country  into  the  sanctuary  of  peace  and  learn- 
ing.— Dryden. 

2.  Carry  into  banishment,  as  a  felon. 

We  return  after  being  transported,  and  are  ten 
times  greater  rogues  than  before.— Swift. 


3.  Penal  banishment. 

4.  Ecstatic  violence  of  passion. 

'All  pleasures  that  affect  the  body  must  needs 
weary,  because  they  transport,  and  all  transporta- 
tion is  a  violence  ;  and  no  violence  can  be  lasting, 
but  determines  upon  the  falling  of  the  spirits.— 
South,  Sermons. 

Transportedness.    *.      Attribute  suggested 
by  Transported;  state  of  rapture. 

What  a  mean  opinion  doth  this  imply  . . .  that  we 
who  are  old  men,  Christian  philosophers,  and  di- 
vines, should  have  so  little  government  of  ourselves 
as  to  be  puffed  up  with  those  poor  accessions  of 
titular  respects,  which  those,  who  are  really  and 
hereditarily  possessed  of,  can  wield  without  any 
such  taint  or  suspicion  of  transportedness  !— Bishop 
Hall,  Remains,  p.  420. 

Transportment.  s.    Transportation  or  con- 
veyance in  ships. 

Ton, . . . 

Tour  last  transportment,  being  assail'd  by  a  galley, 
Hid  yourself  i'  the  cabin. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Queen  of  Corinth. 

Transportable,  adj.    Capable  of  being  tran- 
sported. 

Either  we  shall  not  bear  about  us  a  body,  or  it 
will  be  more  easily  transportable  than  this.— Cow- 
per.  Correspondence,  p.  222.  (Ord  MS.) 

Transporter,  s.     One  who  transports. 

The  pilchard  merchant  may  reap  a  speedy  benefit 
by  dispatching,  saving,  and   selling   to  the  trans- 
porters.— Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 
Transposal.    s.      Act  of  putting  things  in 

each  other's  place. 
Transpose,     v.    a.      [Fr.    transposer ;    Lat. 


IRAN 

transpositus  =  placed  ;  pass.  part,  of  trans- 
pono.~] 
1 .  Put  each  in  place  of  other. 

The  letters  of  Elisabetha  regina  transposed  thus 
AngHe  Hera,  bi-asti,  signify,  O  England's  sovereign 
thou  hast  made  us  happy.— Camden,  Remains. 

transpose  the  propositions,  making  the  medius 
terminus  the  predicate  of  the  first  and  the  subject 
of  the  second.— Locke. 

"2.  Put  out  of  the  place ;  remove. 

That  which  you  are  my  thoughts  cannot  transpose  • 
Angels  are  bright  still,  though  the  brightest  fell. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 
Transposition,  s. 

1.  Act  of  putting  one  thing  in  the  place  of 
another. 

Perspicuity  of  style  is  often  hindered  by  the  orna- 
ments of  speech ;  ...  by  too  curious  a  transposition 
of  words  from  their  natural  place :  by  using  too 
many  metaphors.— Instructions  for  Oratory,  p.  100 : 

2.  State  of  being  put  out  of  one  place  into 
another. 

The  common  centre  of  gravity  in  the  terraqueous 
globe  is  steady,  and  not  liable  to  any  accidental 
transposition,  nor  hath  it  ever  shifted  its  station. — 
Woodward,  Essay  towards  a  Natural  History  of 
the  Earth 


Transpositional,  adj.    Relating  to  transpo- 
sition. 

The  most  striking  and  most  offensive  error  in 
pronunciation  among  the  Londoners,  I  confess,  lies 
in  the  transpositional  use  of  the  letters  w  and  v, 
ever  to  be  heard  when  there  is  any  possibility  of 
inverting  them.    Thus  they  always  say  'weal'  in- 
stead of  '  veal ;'  'vicked'  for  'wicked.'— Pegge,  Anec- 
dotes of  the  English  Language,  2d  ed.  p.  77. 
Transprose.  v.  a.    In  the  second  extract  the 
meaning    seems    simply  to    be,    translate 
(prose)  into  prose ;  from  translating  verse 
in   prose  its   ludicrous   import,  as  in  the 
other  extracts,  originated. 

Instinct  he  follows  and  no  further  knows, 
For  to  write  verse  with  him  is  to  transprose. 
Dryden,  Absalom  andAchitophel.  ii.  443.  (Ord  MS.) 
He    [John    Harmer]    was    happy   in  rendering 
Greek  into  Latin,  or  Latin  into  English,  or  English 
into  Greek  or  Latin,  whether  in  prose  or  verse; 
which  we  now  call  transversing  and  transprosing. 
—  Wood,  Athenee  Oxonienses,  p.  478.    (Ord  MS.) 

'A  Reproof  to  the  Rehearsal  Transprosed 
in  a  Discourse  to  its  Author,  by  the  author 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Politic,'  is  the  title  of 
a  work  printed  in  1673,  and  attributed  to 
Parker,  Bishop  of  Oxford. 
Transprosing:.  verbal  abs.  See  extract. 

This  is  my  book  of  drama  common  places;  the 
mother  of  many  other  common  plays.— Drama  com- 
mon places  !  Pray  what's  that  ?— Why,  sir,  some 
certain  helps,  that  we  men  of  art  have  found  it  con- 
venient to  make  use  of. — How,  sir,  helps  for  wit  ?— 
I,  sir,  that's  my  position.  .  . .  What  are  those  rules,  I 
pray?  -Why,  sir,  my  first  rule  is  the  rule  of  trans- 
version,  or  regula  duplex ;  changing  verse  into  prose, 
or  prose  into  verse,  alternative  as  you  please. — Well ; 
but  how  is  this  done  by  rule,  sir  ?— Why  thus,  sir; 
nothing  so  easie  when  understood.  I  take  a  book 
in  my  hand,  either  at  home  or  elsewhere,  for  that's 
all  one ;  if  there  be  any  wit  in't,  as  there  is  no  book 
but  has  some,  I  transverse  it ;  that  is,  if  it  be  prose 
put  it  into  verse  (but  that  takes  up  some  time), and 
if  it  be  verse  put  it  into  prose.— Methinks,  Mr. 
Bayes,  that  putting  verse  into  prose  should  becall'd 
transprosing. — By  my  troth,  sir,  'tis  a  very  good 
notion,  and  hereafter  it  shall  be  so.— Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, The  Rehearsal,  i.  1. 

Transsbiipe.  v.  a.  Transform ;  bring  into 
another  shape ;  hybrid  translation  of 
Transform.  Rare. 

I'll  tell  thee  how  Beatrice  praised  thy  wit :  I  said 
thou  hadst  a  fine  wit ;  Bight,  said  she,  a  fine  little 
one;  Nay,  said  I,  he  hath  the  tongues;  That  I  be- 
lieve, said  she;  for  he  swore  a  thing  to  me  on  Mon- 
day night  which  he  forswore  on  Tuesday  morning; 
there's  a  double  tongue :  thus  did  she  transshape 
thy  particular  virtues. — Sfiakespear,  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing,  v.  1. 

Suppose  him 
Trans-shaped  into  an  angel. 

Beaumont  and  Fletclicr,  Laws  of  Candy. 
Transubstantiate,  v.  a.  Change  to  another 
substance. 

O  self-traitor,  I  do  bring 
The  spider  love  which  transubstantiates  all, 
And  can  convert  manna  to  gall.  Donne. 

Nor  seemingly,  but  with  keen  dispatch 
Of  real  hunger,  and  concoctive  heat. 
To  transubstantiate ;  what  redounds,  transpires 
Through  spirits  with  ease. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  43C. 
VOL.  II. 
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Transubstantiation.  s.  Change  of  sub- 
stance ;  conversion  of  bread  and  wine  into 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  eucha- 
nst. 

How  is  a  Romanist  prepared  easily  to  swallow 
not  only  against  all  probability,  but  even  the  clear 
evidence  of  his  senses,  the  doctrine  of  tramubstlin- 
tiation  * — Locke '. 


Transubst&ntlator.  *.     One  who  maintains 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation. 

It  may  serve  to  guard  us  from  diverse  errors,  . 
such  as  that  of  the  Roman  transubntantiators  who 
attirm  that  the  body  of  our  Lord  is  here  upon  earth 
at  once  present  in  many  places,  namely  in  everv 
place  where  the  host  is  kept,  or  the  eucharist  is 
celebrated.—  Harrow,  Sermons,  vol.  ii.  serm.xxxi 

There  were  in  the  primitive  times  some  hereticks 
who  thought  those  words  of  Christ  concerning  the 
eating  his  flesh,  and  drinking  his  blood,  were  to  be 
understood  grossly  and  literally  of  oral  eating  just 
as  the  transubstantiators  at  this  day  pretend.—  l>r 
Potter,  Christophalgia,  p.  48  :  1680. 
Transudation.  s.    Act  of  passing  in  sweat, 
or  perspirable  vapour,  through  any  integu- 
ment. 

The  drops  proceeded  not  from  the  transudation 
of  the  liquors  within  the  glass.—  Boyle. 
Transudatory.  adj.    Passing  through  in  va- 
pour. 

It  does  not  chill  the  blood,  and  so  check  the  exha- 
lation of  the  transudatory  lymph.  —  Dr.  Randolph 
On  the  Virtues  of  Bath  Water,  p.  S3. 
Transude,  v.  n.    [Lat.  sudo  =  I  sweat  ;  pass. 
part,  sudatus  ;   sudatio,  -onis;   etymolojri- 
cally  the  *  is  doubled,  giving  trans-  sude.] 
Pass  through  in  vapour. 

Purulent  fumes  cannot  be  transmitted  through- 
out the  body  before  the  maturation  of  an  aposthem, 
nor  after,  unless  the  humour  break  ;  because  they 
cannot  transude  through  the  bag  of  an  aposthem.  — 
Harvey,  Discourse  on  Consumptions. 
Transume.  v.  a.  [Lat.  sumo  =  I  take.]    Take 
from  one  thing  to  another;   convert  one 
thing  into  another. 

Bread  and  wine 
Transumed,  and  taught  to  turn  divine. 

Crashaw,  Hymn. 
Transumpt.  *.  [Lat.  sumptus,  pass.  part,  of 
sumo  =  I  take  ;  sumptio,  -onw.J     Exempli- 
fication or  copy  of  a  record. 

The  pretended  original  breve  was  produced,  and 
a  transumpt  or  copy  thereof  offered  them.—  Lord 
Herbert,  History  of  Henry  VIII.  p.  225. 

Transumption.  s.    Act  of  taking  from  one 
place  to  another. 

Having  by  a  kind  of  tramtumption  and  accom- 
modation borrowed  those  former  words  of  his.  — 
South,  Sermons. 

Transumptive.  *.  In  extract,  metaphorical. 
Rare. 

Meander  is  a  river  in  Lycia,  a  province  of  Natolia, 

or  Asia  Minor,  famous  for  the  sinuosity  and  often 

turning  thereof,  rising  from  certain  hills  in  Meonia  ; 

hereupon  are  intricate  turnings,  by  a  transumptive 

and  metonymical  kind  of  speech,  called  meanders  ; 

for  this  river  did  so  strangely  path  itself,  that  the 

foot  seemed  to  touch  the  head.—  Drayton,  Annota- 

tions to  Rosamond's  Epistle.  (Ord  MS.) 

Transvection.  s.  [Lat.  vectio,  -onis  :  veho  = 

I  bear,  carry;   pass.  part,  vectus.']     Act  of 
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Transverse,  adj.  [Lat.  trannersut.l    Beimr 
in  a  cross  direction. 


carrying 

That  transportation  she  makes  of  them,  is  a  trans- 
vection  of  them,  rather  than  pulsion  or  traction.  — 
Annotations  on  Glanville,  p.  105  :  16S2. 
Transversal,  adj.    [Lat.  versus,  pass.  part. 
of  verto  =  I  turn.]     Running  crosswise. 

An  ascending  line,  direct,  as  from  son  to  father, 
or  grandfather,  is  not  admitted  by  the  law  of  Eng- 
land ;  or  in  the  transversal  line,  as  to  the  uncle  or 
aunt,  great-uncle,  or  great-aunt.—  Sir  M.  Hale. 

Transversally.  adv.  In  a  transversal  man- 
ner ;  in  a  cross  direction  ;  transversely  : 
(this  last  being  the  commoner  word). 

There  are  divers  subtile  enquiries  and  demon- 
strations concerning    the   several   proportions   of 
swiftness  and  distance  in  an  arrow  shot  vertically, 
horizontally,  or  transversaUy—  Bishop  Wilkint. 
Transverse,  v.  a. 

1.  Change;  overturn. 

Nothing  can  be  believed  to  be  religion  by  any 
people,  but  what  they  think  to  be  divine;  that  is, 
sent  immediately  from  God  :  and  they  can  think 
nothing  to  be  so  that  is  in  the  power  of  man  to 
alter  or  tranxt'Krse.  —  Leslie. 

2.  See  under  Transprose. 

7T 
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Used  adverbially. 

His  volant  touch 
Fled  and  pursued  trantvertt  the  resonant  fugue. 

Milton,  Paradite  Lott,  xi.  562. 
Transversely,  adv.     In  a  transverse  man- 
ner ;  in  a  cross  direction. 
».AK  Sft1onehe"«e  the  stones  lie  trantvertely  upon 
each  other.—  Bishop  Stillingfleet. 

,«-«     »     -?br?uof  af'  ailimal  there  *•  *  contractile 
power;  for  if  a  fibre  be  cut  tran*r>er*ely,  both  the 
2?«?&?«g£  make  the  wound  w*.-Ar(,uth- 
not.  On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliment*. 
Tranter.  *.     One  who  carries  fish  from  the 

sea  coasts  to  sell  in  inland  countries. 
Trap.  *.     [A.S.  trcep.~\ 

1.  Snare  set  for  thieves  or  vermin. 

fip^H  M  ^°r,  8houldest.  but  do  not  die  impa- 
tiently, and  like  a  fox  catched  in  a  trap.-Jerem, 
Taylor,  Rule  and  Exerciset  of  Holy  Living. 

ine  trap  springs  and  catches  the  ape  by  the 
fingers.—  Sir  R.  L'  Estrange. 

2.  Ambush;   stratagem  to  betray  or  catch 
unawares. 

God  and  your  majesty 
protect  mine  innocence,  or  I  fall  into 
The  trap  is  laid  for  me. 

„,.  Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  v.  1. 

They  continually  laid  trapt  to  ensnare  him.  and 
made  sinister  interpretations  of  all  the  good  he  did. 
—Calamy,  Sermons. 

He  seems  a  trap  for  charity  to  lay, 
And  cons  by  night  his  lesson  for  thu  day.     Dryden. 

3.  Play  at  which  a  ball  is  driven  with  a  stick. 

Unruly  boys  learn  to  wrangle  at  trap,  or  rook  at 
span-farthing.—  Locke,  Thoughts  on  Education. 
As  ihejtrst  element  in  a  compound. 

He  that  of  feeble  nerves  and  joints  complains, 
From  nine-pins,  coits,  and  from  trap-ball  abstains. 

Trap.  v.  a.  [A.S.  treppan.] 

1.  Ensnare  ;   catch  by  a  snare  or  ambush  ; 
take  by  stratagem. 

My  brain,  more  busy  than  the  lab'ring  spider, 
Weaves  tedious  snares  to  trap  mine  enemies. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iii.  1. 
If  you  require  my  deeds,  with  ambush'd  arms 
I  trapp'd  the  foe,  or  tired  with  false  alarms. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid. 

2.  Adorn  ;  decorate. 

The  steed  that  bore  him 

"Was  trapp'd  with  polish'd  steel,  all  shining  bright, 
And  cover'd  with  th'  achievements  of  the  knight. 


Lord  Lucius  presented  to  you  four  milk-white 
horses  trapt  in  silver.  —  ShaJcetpear,  Timon  of 
Athens,  i.  2. 

Trap,  or  Trip-rock.  *.     In  Geology.     See 
extract. 

When  geology  was  first  studied,  a  number  of  rocks 
were  found  to  be  similar  in  general  appearance  and 
composition,  while  all  were  remarkable  for  being 
spread  out  in  tabular  or  flat  masses,  one  such  flat 
mass  extending  beyond  another,  so  that  there  was  a 
rough  resemblance  to  stain.  These  rocks  were  hence 
called  by  a  Swedish  author  trappa,  the  Swedish 
word  for  steps  or  stairs,  and  the  name  trap  has  ever 
since  been  received  in  reference  to  these.  They 
have  long  been  recognised  as  belonging  to  the  class 
seen  in  volcanic  countries,  and  generally  called  Lava, 
being,  in  fact,  the  melted  material  poured  out  from 
an  active  volcano  in  the  state  of  a  thick  paste,  and 
spreading  itself  over  the  surface  adjacent.  A  suc- 
cession of  eruptions  produces  a  series  of  steps;  and 
where  no  volcano  now  exists,  the  old  erupted  lavas 
often  remain.  Of  the  various  tabular  erupted  rocks 
thus  named,  basalt  is  the  most  distinctly  an  ancient 
lava,  and  is  the  most  important.  Greenstone,  whin- 
stone,  loadstone,  and  others,  are  names  of  varieties 
of  basalt,  and  &re&]sotrap-rockii.—An*t«d,iii  Brandt 
and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Trapdoor,  s.    [two  words.]     Door  opening 
and  shutting  unexpectedly. 

The  arteries  which  carry  from  the  heart  to  the 
several  parts  have  valves  which  open  outward  like 
trapdoors,  and  give  the  blood  a  free  passage  ;  and 
the  veins,  which  bring  it  back  to  the  heart,  have 
valves  and  trapdoors  which  open  inwards,  so  as  to 
give  way  unto  the  blood  to  run  into  the  heart.—  Kay. 
On  the  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the  Work*  of 
the  Creation. 

Trapeze.   S. 

1.  Trapezium. 

2.  Term  applied  of  late  to  certain  acrobatic 
feats. 
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Trapes,  s.  Explained  in  the  preceding  edi- 
tion as  'an  idle  slatternly  woman.  To 
complete  the  notion  thus  suggested,  we 
should  probably  add  'one  who,  for  the 
mere  sake  of  showing  herself  and  being 
seen,  frequents  public  places.'  In  Shad- 
well's  Comedy  of  Tunbridge  Walks,  Miss 
Trapes  is  one  of  the  characters.  \\  nether 
the  common  come  from  the  proper  name, 
or  vice  versa,  is  uncertain.  The  verb 
comes  from  the  noun.  Hence  the  true 
form  is  trapes.  Of  this  in  the  previous 
editions  there  are  two  entries  ;  one  as 
traipse,  the  other  as  trapes;  the  latter 
being  connected  with  drab,  and  considered 
the  better  form.  '  To  go  trapesing  about,' 
is  an  expression  occasionally  heard,  and  it 
is  preferable  to  '  traping.' 

It  was  his  choice,  or  chance,  or  curse, 

T*  espouse  the  Cause  for  better  or  worse ; 

...  he  found  the  sullen  trapes 

Pcs^st  with  th'  devil,  **££%*£.    ...  g>  ^ 

From  door  to  door  I'd  sooner  whine  and  beg. 
Than  marry  such  a  trapet.    Gay,  What  d  ye  call  it. 

Since  full  each  other  station  of  renown, 
Who  would  not  be  the  greatest  trapes  in  town  ? 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  vi.  223. 

The  gossip,  prude,  old  maid,  coquette,  and  trapes, 
Are  parroU.  foxes,  magpies,  wasps,  and  apes ; 
But  she,  with  ev'ry  charm  of  form  and  mind. 
Oh  1  she— sweet  soul— the  phoenix  of  her  kind. 

Prologue  to  the  Jealous  Wife. 

Trapesing,  verbal  ubs.     Walking  about  like 

a  trapes. 
Trapezium.  *.  [Gr.  rpair'e^ov ;  Fr.  trapeze.] 

Quadrilateral  figure,  whose  four  sides  are 

not  equal,  and  none  of  its  sides  parallel : 

(in  extract,  with  plural  in  a). 

Two  of  the  lateral  trapezia  are  as  broad.— Wood- 

Trapexold.  adj.  [Gr.  rpaxtta  +  tWog  =  form ; 
-<ttf»jc  =  having  the  form  of.]  Resembling 
a  trapezium. 

In  Geometry,  an  ordinary  quadrilateral  figure  is 
sometimes  called  a  trap«  zium  j  when  two  of  its  sides 
are  parallel  without  being  equal,  it  is  called  a  trape- 
f^d—Jlir*t,  in  Brands  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Trappings,  s.  [  ?  ] 

1.  Ornaments  appendant  to  the  saddle. 

Caparisons  and  steeds, 

Bases  and  tinsel  trappings,  gorgeous  knights 
At  joust  and  tournament. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  35. 

2.  Ornaments;  dress;  embellishments;  ex- 
ternal, superficial,  and  trifling  decoration. 

These  indeed  seem, 

But  I  hare  that  within  which  passeth  shew ; 
These  but  the  trappings  and  the  suits  of  woe. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

He  has  fair  words,  rich  trappings,  and  large  pro- 
mises ;  but  works  only  for  his  master.— Sir  E.  L' Es- 
trange. 

Such  pageantry  be  to  the  people  shown  ; 
There  boast  thy  horse's  trappings,  and  thy  own. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Persius,  iii.  63. 
Draw  him  strictly  so, 
That  all  who  view  the  piece  may  know 
He  needs  no  trappings  of  fictitious  fame. 

Id.,  Threnodia  Augustalis,  328. 
In  ships  decay'd  no  mariner  confides, 
Lured  by  the  gilded  stern  and  painted  sides  ; 
Yet  at  a  ball  unthinking  fools  delight, 
In  the  gay  trappings  of  a  birth-day  night.      Swift. 
There  is  even  a  commission  from  Edward  IV.  to 
take  as  many  workmen  in  gold  as  were  wanting, 
and  employ  at  the  king's  cost  upon  the  trappings  of 
himself  and  his  household. — Hallam,  View  of  the 
State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  pt.  iii. 
ch.  viii. 

Trapstick.  «.  Stick  with  which  boys  drive 
a  wooden  ball :  (applied  by  Addison  to  a 
thin  leg). 

A  foolish  swoop  between  a  couple  of  thick  bandy 
legs  and  two  long  trapsticks  that  had  no  calfs.— 
Spectator. 

Trash.  *.     [see  Trousse.] 
1.  Anything  worthless ;  dross;  dregs. 

Who  steals  my  purse,  steals  troth  \  'tis  something, 

nothing ; 

'Twas  mine,  'tis  his;  and  has  been  slave  to  thou- 
sands. 

But  he  that  filches  from  me  my  pood  name, 
Bobs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him, 
And  makes  me  poor  indeed. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  iii.  3. 
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More  than  ten  Holinsheds,  or  Halls  or  Stows, 
Of  trivial  household  trash  he  knows ;  he  knows 
Wheu  the  queen  frowu'd  or  smiled. 

Donne,  Satires,  sat.  iv. 

The  collectors  only  consider  the  greater  fame  a 
writer  is  in  possession  of  the  more  trash  he  may 
bear  to  have  tacked  to  him.— Swift. 

Weak  foolish  man !  will  Heaven  reward  us  there 
With  the  same  trash  mad  mortals  wish  for  here  ? 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  I7o. 

2.  Worthless  person. 

I  suspect  this  trash 
To  be  a  party  in  this  injury. 

Shakespear,  Otitello,  v.  1. 

3.  Matter  improper  for  food. 

O  that  instead  of  trash  thou'dst  taken  steel  I 

4.  Among  hunters,  a  piece  of  leather,  couple, 
or  any  other  weight  fastened  round  the 
neck  of  a  dog,  when  his  speed  is  superior 
to  the  rest  of  the  pack. 

5.  Loppings  of  trees. 

Huts  of  trees  ami  trash.— Carleton's  Memoirs, 
p.  52. 
Trash,  v.  a. 

1.  Lop;  crop. 

2.  Crush  ;  humble ;  beat  down  ;  wear  out. 

Being  naturally  of  a  spare  and  thin  body,  and 
thus  restlessly  trashing  it  out  with  reading,  writing, 
preaching,  and  travelling,  he  hastened  his  death.— 
Life  of  Bishop  Jewell,  p.  36 :  1685. 

3.  Clog ;  encumber ;  impede  the  progress  of. 

There  is  no  means  on  the  earth,  besides  the  very 
hand  of  God,  able  to  trash  or  overslow  this  furious 
driver.— Hammond,  Works,  iv.  563. 

Foreslowed  and  trashed  by  either  outward  or  in- 
ward restraints.— Ibid.  p.  565. 

Among  other  incumbrances  and  delays  in  01 
wavs  to  heaven,  there  is  no  one  that  doth  so  clog 

J  us;  and, 


, 

and  trash,  so  disadvantage  and  backward 
in  fine,  so  cast  us  behind  in  our  race ;  as  a  con- 
tentedness  in  a  formal  worship  of  God,  an  acqui- 
escence and  resting  satisfied  in  outward  perform- 
ances.—/*^, p.  663. 

Not  such  as  was  fit  to  be  imposed  on  hard-hearted 
Jews,  to  encumber  and  trash  them,  but  such  as  be- 
comes an  ingenuous  people.— Ibid.  Practical  Ca- 
techism. 

Trash,  v.  n.  Follow,  with  bustle,  as  if  beat- 
ing down  everything  in  the  way ;  or,  as  it 
is  used  in  the  north,  tramp  about  with 
fatigue. 

A  guarded  lackey  to  run  before  it,  and  pied  live- 
ries to  come  trashing  after  it.— The  Puritan,  iv.  1 : 
1607. 
Trashy,  adj.    Worthless ;  vile  ;  useless. 

A  judicious  reader  will  discover  in  his  closet  that 
trashy  stuff,  whose  glittering  deceived  him  in  the 
action.— Dryden. 

Traulism.  *.  [Gr.  rpav\og  =  stammering.] 
Stammering  repetition  of  syllables. 

As  for  se,  86,  se,  &c.,  I  know  not  what  other  cen- 
sure to  pass  on  them,  but  that  they  are  childish  and 
ridiculous  traulisms.—Dalgarno,  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Man's  Tutor,  p.  132:  16SO. 

Traumatic,  adj.  [Gr.  Tpavfia,  -aroe  = 
wound.]  In  Medicine.  Vulnerary. 

1.  As  applied  to  remedies. 

I  deterged  and  disposed  the  ulcer  to  incarn,  and 
to  do  so  1  placed  the  patient  in  a  traumatic  decoc- 
tion.— Wiseman,  Surgery. 

2.  As    applied    to    symptoms    and    causes. 
Arising  from  a  wound,  or  local  injury. 

In  cases  occurring  in  the  country,  and  amongst 
persons  following  healthy  outdoor  occupations,  or 
accustomed  to  good  living  or  rich  and  stimulatin™ 
food  ;  in  the  young,  the  plethoric,  and  robust ;  an 
in  cases  arising  from  causes  of  a  traumatic  nature, 
vascular  depletion  may  be   practised  with  much 
greater  advantage  than  is  now  generally  supposed. 
— Copland,  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine. 
Travail,  v.  n.     [Fr.  travailler.'] 

1.  Labour;  toil. 

Obey  our  will,  which  travails  in  thy  good. 

Sliakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  ii.  3. 

2.  Be  in  labour  as  a  woman  ;  suffer  the  pains 
of  childbirth. 

1  travail  not,  nor  bring  forth  children.— Isaiah, 
xxiii.  4. 

She  being  with  child  cried,  travailing  in  birth, 
and  pained  to  be  delivered. — Revelation,  xii.  2. 

His  heart  is  in  continual  labour ;  it  travails  with 
the  obligation,  and  is  in  pangs  till  it  be  delivered. — 
South,  Sermons. 

Travail,  v.  a.     Harass  ;  tire. 

As  if  all  these  troubles  had  not  been  sufficient 
to  travail  the  realm,  a  great  division  fell  among  the 
nobility.— Sir  J.  Hayward. 
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Travail,  s. 

1.  Labour;  toil;  fatigue. 

As  everything  of  price,  so  this  doth  require  rra- 
vail.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Such  impotent  persons  as  are  unable  for  strong 
travail  are  yet  able  to  drive  cattle  to  and  fro  to  their 
pasture— Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

2.  Labour  in  childbirth. 

In  the  time  of  her  travail,  behold,  twins  were  in 
her.— Genesis,  xxxviii.  27. 

To  procure  easy  travails  of  women,  the  intention 
is  to  bring  down  the  child,  but  not  too  fast.— Bacon, 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 
Travis,  s.    Beam;  lay  of  joists;  traverse. 

On  the  right  side  of  the  choir  was  made  a  travys 
for  her  to  say  her  prayers.— A.  Wood,  Annals  o)  the 
University  of  Oxford :  1566.  ,,,.,., 

A  travys  erected  a  considerable  height  from  the 
ground. — Ibid. 
Trave.  *.     Travis. 

The  ceiling  and  traves  are,  after   the  Turkish 
manner,   richly  painted  and   gilded.— Maundrell, 
Travels,  p.  125, 
Travel,  v.  n. 

1.  Make  journeys  :  (it  is  used  for  sea  as  well 
as  land,  though  sometimes  we  distinguish 
it  from  voyage,  a  word  appropriated  to  the 

sea). 

Fain  would  I  travel  to  some  foreign  shore, 
So  might  }.  to  myself  myself  restore.  Dryden. 

If  others  believed  he  was  an  Egyptian  from  his 
knowledge  of  their  rites,  it  proves  at  least  that  he 
travelled  there.— Pope. 

2.  Pass  ;  go ;  move. 

Time  travels  in  divers  paces,  with  divers  persons ; 
I'll  tell  you  who  time  ambles  withal,  and  who  time 
trots  withal.— Shakespear,  As  you.  Wee  it,  iii.  2. 

Thus  flying  east  and  west,  and  north  and  south, 
News  traveled  with  increase  from  mouth  to  mouth. 
Pope,  Temple  of  Fame. 

3.  Labour ;    toil :    (this   should  be    rather, 
travail). 

If  we  labour  to  maintain  truth  and  reason,  let 
not  nny  think  that  we  travel  about  a  matter  not 
needful.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
Travel,  v .  a.    Hare. 

1.  Pass  ;  journey  over. 

Thither  to  arrive  ...  I  travel  this  profound. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  980. 

2.  Force  to  journey. 

There  are  other  privileges  granted  unto  most  of 
the  corporations,  that  they  shall  not  be  charged  with 
garrisons,  and  they  shall  not  be  travelled  forth  of 
their  own  franchises.— Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of 
Ireland. 
Travel,  s.  [Fr.  travail.'] 

1.  Journey;   act  of  passing  from  place  to 

place. 

Love  had  clipp'd  his  wings  and  cut  him  short, 
Confined  within  the  purlieus  of  his  court. 
Three  miles  he  went,  nor  farther  could  retreat, 
His  travels  ended  at  his  country-seat. 

Dryden,  Theodore  and  Honoria,  54. 
Mingled  send  into  the  dance 
Moments  fraught  with  all  the  treasures 
Which  thy  eastern  travel  views. 

Prior,  Hymn  to  the  Sun. 

2.  Journey  of  curiosity  or  instruction. 

Let  him  spend  his  time  no  more  at  home, 
Which  would  be  great  impeachment  to  his  age, 
In  having  known  no  travel  in  his  youth. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  3. 

Travel  in  the  younger  sort  is  a  part  of  education ; 
in  the  elder,  a  part  of  experience.— Bacon,  Essays. 

A  man  not  enlightened  by  travel  or  reflexion, 
grows  as  fond  of  arbitrary  power,  to  which  he  hath 
been  used,  as  of  barren  countries,  in  which  he  has 
been  born  and  bred.— Addison. 

3.  Labour  in  childbirth. 

After  this  thy  travel  sore 

Sweet  rest  seize  tliee  evermore.        Milton.  Epitaph 
on  the  Marchioness  of  Winchester. 
Thy  mother  well  deserves  that  short  delight, 
The  nauseous  qualms  of  ten  long  months  and  travel 

to  requite. 
Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  iv.  74. 

Plural.    Book  of  travels :    (as,    <  Travels  in 

Arabia,'  &c.) 
Travelled,  adj.     Having  made  journeys. 

A  man  well  parted,  a  sufficient  scholar  and  tra- 
velled.— B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour. 

Whatever  word  you  chance  to  drop, 
The  travell'd  fool  your  mouth  will  stop. 

Grainyer,  Tlie  Chameleon. 

Traveller,  s.  [Fr     ravailleur.] 

1.  One  who  goes  a  journey ;  wayfarer. 

The  weary  traveller  wand'ring  that  way, 
Therein  did  often  quench  his  thirsty  heat. 

Spenser. 
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adj.      Harassed;    fatigued 


At  the  olive  roote 

They  drew  them  then  in  heape,  most  far  from  foote 
U!  any  traveller.  C/uipman 

tWhJhJaS  f  C0lnin9n  opinion  among  the  Gentile 
that  the  gods  sometimes  assumed  human  shape,  an 
conversed  upon  earth  with  strangers  and  traveller 
—  Bentley,  Sermons. 

sr  "Ar°r  *Tef,/er  tells  ner.that  he  has  neithe 
stiengtli  nor  food  nor  money  left,  she  never  bid 
him  go  to  the  place  from  whence  he  came.—  Law. 
2.  One  who  visits  foreign  countries. 

Farewell,  monsieur  traveller  ;  look  vou  lisp  an 
wear  strange  suits,  and  disable  all  the  benefits  o 
your  own  country.—  Shakespear,  As  you  like  ii 

'Fhesetravailers  for  cloaths,  or  for  a  meale, 
At  all  adventures  any  lye  will  tell.  Chapman 

1  lie  traveller  into  a  foreign  country  knows  mor 
by  the  eye,  than  he  that  stayeth  at  home  can  by  re 
lation  of  the  traveller.—  Bacon,  New  Atlantis 

They  are  travellers  newly  arrived  in  a  strang 
country,  we  should  therefore  not  mislead  them.— 
Locke. 

Traveller's-joy,  s.  [two  words.]  In  Bo 
tany.  Native  plant  of  the  genus  Clematis 
See  extract. 

Clematis  vitalba,  common  traveller's  joy  [is]  an 

indigenous  shrub  found  in  hedges,  chiefly  on  cal 

careous  soils.    It  is  a  climber;  .  .  .  the  flowers  ar 

white,  and  have  the  odour  of  the  almond  or  peacl 

blossom.—  C.  W.  Johnson,  Farmer's  Encyclopaedia. 

Travelling-,    verbal  abs.     Act  of  one   who 

travels. 

Nothing  tends  so  much  to  enlarge  the  mind  a 
travelling,  that  is,  making  a  visit  to  other  towns 
cities,  or  countries  beside  those  in  which  we  were 
educated.  —  Watts. 

Traveltainted. 

with  travel. 

I  have  foundered  nine  score  and  odd  posts  ;  and 
here,  traveltainted  as  I  am,  have,  in  my  pure  anc 
immaculate  valour,  taken  Sir  John  Coleville  — 
Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  4. 

Travers.  ado.     Athwart;  across.     Rare. 

He  swears  brave  oaths,  and  breaks  them  bravely 
quite  travers.  athwart  the  heart  of  his  lover  — 
Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  iii.  4. 

Traversable.  adj.  Capable  of  being  tra- 
versed ;  liable  to  legal  objection. 

But  whether  that  presentment  be  traversable 
vide  Stamford.—  Sir  M.  Hale,  History  of  the  Pleas 
of  the  Crown,  ch.xxvi. 

Traverse,  adv.  [Fr.  a  travers  ;  Lat.  trans- 
versus.~\  Crosswise  ;  athwart. 

Bring  water  from  some  hanging  grounds,  in  long 
furrows;  and  from  those  drawing  it  traverse  to 
spread.  —  Bacon. 

The  ridges  of  the  fallow  field  lay  traverse.—  Sir  J. 
II  ay  ward. 

Traverse,  prep.     Through  crosswise. 

He  through  the  armed  files 
Darts  his  experienced  eye,  and  soon  traverse 
The  whole  battalion  views  their  order  due. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  567. 
Traverse,  adj.  Lying  across  ;  lying  athwart. 
The  paths  cut  with  traverse  trenches  much  en- 
cumbered the  carriages  until  the  pioneers  levelled 
them.—  Sir  J.  Hay  ward. 
Traverse,  s. 

1.  In  Architecture.     Anything  laid  or  built 
cross  ;  anything  hung  across. 

The  Tirsan  cometh  with  all  his  generation  ;  and 
if  there  be  a  mother  from  whom  the  whole  lineage 
descended,  there  is  a  traverse  placed  in  a  loft  where 
she  sitteth.—  Bacon. 

Presently  the  traverse  wrought  with  pearls  was 
opened,  and  the  caliph  himself  discovered.—  Fuller, 
Holy  War,  p.  92. 

Volpone  peeps  from  behind  a  traverse.—  B.  Jon- 
son.  Volpone,  iv.  3,  stage  direction. 

The  clmrch  was  parted  by  a  traverse.—  Pope,  Life 
of  Ward,  p.  55. 

2.  Something  that  thwarts,  crosses,  or  ob- 
structs;   cross    accident;    thwarting  ob- 
stacle. 

Aftermany  traverses  of  meditation.—  Bishop  Hall, 
Epistles,  ii.  1. 

A  just  and  lively  picture  of  human  nature  in  its 
actions,  passions,  and  traverses  of  fortune.  —  Dry- 
den. 

He  sees  no  defect  in  himself,  but  is  satisfied  that 
he  should  have  carried  on  his  designs  well  enough, 
had  it  not  been  for  unlucky  traverses  not  in  his 
power.  —  Locke. 

S.  Flexure  ;  turning. 

We  soon  came  to  a  high  hill,  which  we  mounted 
by  a  military  road,  cut  in  traverses.  —  Johnson, 
Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  of  'Scotland. 
4.  Subterfuge  ;  trick. 

Many  shifts  and  subtile    traverses   were   over- 
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5.  Indictment  traversed  ;  legal  objection. 


Traverse,  v.  a.     [Fr.  traverser.] 

1.  Cross;  lay  athwart. 

The  parts  should  be  often  traversed  or  crosspd 
by  the  flowing  of  the  folds  which  loosely  encom 
them,  without  sitting  too  straight.-/;,^  zK 
latwn  ofDufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

2.  Cross  by  way  of  opposition  ;  thwart  with 
obstacles. 

This  treatise  has,  since  the  first  conception  thereof 
been  often  traversed  with  other  thoughts  -Sir  II. 

t 


. 

John  Bull  thought  himself  now  of  age  to  look 
after  his  own  affairs  ;  Frog  resolved  to  traverse  this 

make  him 


TREA       _ 

js^es^yjA 

TKifiT™  in-  the  clothes  of  another-  duuruUed  • 

writings  or  authors  turned  into  burlesque Tudd  ° 

Tray.  s.     [  ?  ] 

1.  Shallow  wooden  vessel,  more  lone  than 
broad :  (chiefly  applied  at  present  to  that 
used  by  butchers;  used  also  in  waiting  at 
table). 


er«re«h»H  fl"  the  hollow  tray, 
he  guzzling  hogs  with  floods  of  whey 

Mr,  Gray  acU?al7y 


'You  shall  have  no  cause  to  say  so,  unless  you    2    Hurdle 
spurn  my  courtesy,'  said  Michael  Lambourne •  'Taut 
if  so,  keep  thee  well  from  me,  Sir  Knight,  as  the   Traytrlp.  g. 
romance  has  it.  I  will  either  share  your  counsels  or 
traverse  them ;  for  I  have  come  here  to  be  busy 
either  with  thee  or  against  thee.'— Sir   W.  Scott, 
iemlworth,  ch.  iv. 


become 


3.  Oppose ;  cross  by  an  objection. 

You  save  th'  expence  of  long  litigious  laws, 
Where  suits  are  traversed,  and  so  little  won, 
That  he  who  conquers  is  but  last  undone. 

Dryden,  Epistle  to  his  kinsman 
.     TTT       ,  JohnDryden.il. 

4.  Wander  over  ;  cross. 

He  many  a  walk  traversed 
Of  stateliest  covert,  cedar,  pine,  or  palm. 
_.     .,    .  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  434. 

that  shall  traverse  over  all  this  habitable 
earth,  with  all  those  remote  corners  of  it,  reserved 
for  the  discovery  of  these  later  ages,  may  find  some 
nations  without  cities,  schools,  houses,  garments, 
coin  ;  but  not  without  their  God.— Bishop  Wilkins'. 

The  lion  smarting  with  the  hunter's  spear, 
Though  deeply  wounded,  no  way  yet  dismay'd, 
In  sullen  fury  traverses  the  plain, 
To  find  thu  venturous  foe.  Prior. 

Believe  me,  prince,  there's  not  an  African 
That  traverses  our  vast  Numidian  desarts 
In  quest  of  prey,  and  lives  upon  his  bow, 
But  better  practises  these  boasted  virtues. 

Addimn,  Cato. 

What  seas  you  traversed,  and  what  fields  you 
fought  1  Pope. 

5.  Survey  ;  examine  thoroughly. 

My  purpose  is  to  traverse  the  nature,  principles, 
and  properties  of  this  detestable  vice,  ingratitude.— 
South,  Sermons. 

Traverse,  v.  n.  Use  a  posture  of  opposition 
in  fencing. 

To  see  thee  fight,  to  see  thee  traverse,  to  see  thoe 
here,  to  see  thee  there.— Shakespear,  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,  ii.  3. 

Travertin.  *.  [Italian,  travertino ;  Lat. 
lapis  Tiburtinus  =  stone  of  Tibur.]  In 
Geology.  See  extract. 

Travertin  [is]  a  white  calcareous  stone,  formed  by 
the  action  of  mineral  springs  either  at  the  bottom 
of  water  upon  the  mud  and  other  material  there  ac- 
cumulated, when  they  issue  under  water,  or  thrown 
down  from  chemical  solution  in  the  waters  of  such 
springs  in  sheets  or  strata,  when  the  waters  thus 
loaded  approach  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  enter  j 
into  new  combinations.    Travertin  is  a  modern  de-  I 
posit  extremely  abundant  in  volcanic  districts. 
Those  springs,  often  called  incrusting  springs  or 
petrifying  wells,  are  such  as  form  these  deposits.  | 
Loaded  with  carbonate  of  lime,  and  continuing  to  j 
flow  from  century  to  century,  they  are  capable  of ' 
producing  results  in  the  way  of  deposit  very  much  . 
larger  than  could  be  thought  possible.— Ansted,  in 
Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Litera- 
ture, and  Art. 

Travesty,  v.  a.  [Fr.  travesti ;  Italian,  tra- 
vestito.]  Turn  into  burlesque  and  ridicule. 

To  be  travestied  or  turned  into  burlesque  or 
macaronique.— Bishop  Ward,  Apology  for  Mystery 
of  the  Gospel,  p.  42:  1673. 

I  see  poor  Lucan  travested,  not  apparelled  in  his 
Roman  toga,  but  under  the  cruel  sheers  of  an  Eng- 
lish tailor. — Benlley,  Phileleutherus  Lipsiensis,  §  54. 

Returning  him  to  the  people,  travested  to  the 
mortal  size  of  local  godslup.—  Bishop  Warburton, 
Sermons. 

One  would  imagine  that  John  Dennis,  or  some 
hero  of  the  Dunciad,  had  been  here  attempting  to 
travesty  tins  description  of  the  restoration  of  Eury- 
dice  to  life. — Dr.  Warton,  Essay  on  Pope. 

Travesty.  s.  [see  extract  from  Todd.] 
Burlesque  performance  ;  work  travestied. 

A  work  grave,  serious,  anil  oven  respectable  for  its 
poetry,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  at  length 
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Game  so  called. 

I  s.hall  Play  my  freedom  at  traytrip.  and  becoi 
thy  bonte\we.-Shakespear,  Twelfth  A'tght  ii  5 
Treacner.    *.       [Fr.   tricheur.]      Traitor- 
trickster.     Obsolete. 
For  country's  weal  his  counsel  did  exceed. 

And  eagle-eyed  he  was  to  spy  a  fault ; 
For  wars  or  peace  right  wisely  could  he  reed : 

Twas  hard  for  trechors  'fore  his  looks  to  halt 

tin.  •*•  Greene,  A  Maiden's  Dream. 

Where  may  that  treachour  then  be  found 
Or  by  what  means  may  1  his  footing  track  ? 

-!»„_  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Flay  not  two  parts, 
Treacher  and  coward  both. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Bloody  Brother. 
Treacherous,  adj.      Faithless;    perfidious; 
guilty  of  deserting  or  betraying. 

He  bad  the  lion  to  be  remitted 
Unto  his  seat,  and  those  same  treacherous  vile 
Be  punished  for  their  presumptuous  guile. 

Desire  in  rapture  gazed  awhile, 
And  saw  the  treacherous  goddess  smile.          Sicift. 
Treacherously,    adv.      In    a    treacherous 
manner  ;    faithlessly  ;     perfidiously  ;    by 
treason  ;  by  dishonest  stratagem. 

Then  gan  Carausius  tyrannize  anew, 
And  him  Alectus  treacherously  slew, 
And  took  on  him  the  robe  of  emperor.         Spenser 

Let  others  freeze  with  angling  reeds, 
Or  treacherously  poor  fish  beset 
With  strangling  snare,  or  winding  net.          Donne. 

I  treated,  trusted  you,  and  thought  you  mine ; 
When,  in  requital  of  my  best  endeavours, 
You  treacJterously  practised  to  undo  me, 
Seduced  my  only  child,  and  stole  her. 

Otu-ay,  Venice  Preserved,  i.  1. 
They  bid  him  strike  ...  to  appease  the  ghost 
Of  his  poor  father  treacherously  lost. 

Stepney,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  riii.  391. 
Treachery.  *.      [N.Fr.  tricherie;    see  also 
under  Trick.]     Perfidy  ;  breach  of  fuith. 
And  Joram  turned  his  hands,  and  fled,  and  said 
to  Ahaziah,  there  is  treachery,  O  Ahatiah,— 2  A'«N0«. 
ix.  23. 

Treachetour.  *.     Treacher.     Obsolete. 

Good  Claudius  with  him  fought. 
In  which  the  king  was  by  a  treachetour 
Disguised  slain.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen 

Treacle,  s.  [Fr.  triacle;  Dutch,  triackle; 
Lat.  theriaca ;  Gr.OijuiaKov'  healing,  cura- 
tive, medicinal.] 

I.  Medicine  made  up  of  many  ingredients, 
and  applied  to  various  maladies,  so  called. 

The  physician  that  has  observed  the  medicinal 
virtues  of  treacle,  without  knowing  the  nature  of 
each  of  the  sixty  odd  ingredients,  may  cure  many 
patients  with  it. — Boyle. 

•2.  Molasses ;  spume  of  sugar. 

Any  sovereign  remedy  was  at  this  time  [in  the 
13th  century]  called  treacle.  Venice  tre>ifle  is  still 
in  some  repute.  Thesirop  of  thu  sugar- bakers,  now 
called  treacle,  cannot  have  been  known  so  early.— 
Elli*.  Specimens  of  English  Poetry,  i.  HO. 

Tread,    r.  n.    pret.  trod,  trade ;   past  part. 

trodden.     [A.S  tradan.] 
1.  Set  the  foot. 

They  knew  not  his  statutes,  nor  walked  in  the 
ways  of  bin  commandments,  nor  trod  in  the  paths 
of  discipline  in  his  righteousness.— Baruch,  iv.  IS. 

Those  which  perfume  the  air  most,  being  trodden 
upon  and  crushed,  are  burnet,  wild  thyme,  and 
water  mint ;  therefore  set  whole  alleys  of  them,  to 
have  the  pleasure  when  you  walk  or  tread.— 1 
Estay*. 
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Where'er  you  tread  the  blushing  flowers  shall  rise, 
And  all  things  flourish  where  you  turn  your  eyes. 
Pope,  Pastorals,  Summer. 

2.  Trample  ;  set  the  feet  in  scorn  or  malice. 
Tliou  shalt  tread  upon  their  high  places.—  Deuter- 
onomy, xxxiii.  29. 

Thou 

Must,  as  a  foreign  recreant,  be  led 
With  manacles  along  our  street,  or  else 
Triumphantly  tread  on  thy  country's  rum, 
And  bear  the  palm.       Shakespear,  Cortolanut,  v.  S. 
8.  Walk  with  form  or  state. 

Ye  that  stately  tread  or  lowly  creep. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  201. 

4.  Copulate  as  birds. 

When  shepherds  pipe  on  oaten  straws; 
When  turtles  tread. 

Shakespear,  Lovefs  Labour  lost,  v.  2,  song. 
They  bill,  they  tread;  Alcyone,  compress'd, 
Seven  days  sits  brooding  on  her  floating  nest. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  House 

of  Sleep. 
Tread,  r.  a. 

1.  Walk  on  ;  feel  under  the  foot. 

Would  I  had  never  trod  this  English  earth, 
Or  felt  the  flatteries  that  grow  upon  it  I 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  1. 
He  died  obedient  to  severest  law  ; 
Forbid  to  tread  the  promised  land  he  saw. 

Prior,  Solomon,  iii.  437. 

2.  Press  under  the  foot. 

Tread  the  snuff  out  on  the  floor  to  prevent  stink- 
ing.— Stoift,  Advice  to  Servants. 

3.  Beat;  track. 

Full  of  briars  is  this  working  world.—  They  are 
but  burs  :  if  we  walk  not  in  the  trodden  paths,  our 
very  petticoats  will  catch  them.—  Sliakespear,  As 
you  like  it,  i.  3. 

4.  Walk  on  in  a  formal  or  stately  manner. 

Methought  she  trod  the  ground  with   greater 

grace, 
With  more  of  godhead  shining  in  her  face. 

Dryden,  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  182. 
i>.  Crush  under  foot  ;   trample  in  contempt 
or  hatred. 

Through  thy  name  will  we  tread  them  under  that 
rise  up  against  us.—  Psalms,  iliv.  5. 

Why  was  I  raised  the  meteor  of  the  world, 
Hune  in  the  skies  and  blazing  as  I  travell'd, 
Till  all  my  fires  were  spent;  and  then  cast  downward 
To  be  trod  out  by  Caesar  ?        Dryden,  All  for  Love. 

6.  Put  in  action  by  the  feet. 

[They]  tread  their  wine-presses  and  suffer  thirst. 
—Job,  ixi  v.  11. 

Tread.  «. 

1.  Footing  ;  step  with  the  foot. 

If  the  streets  were  paved  with  thine  eyes, 
Her  feet  were  much  too  dainty  for  such  tread. 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  ir.  3. 
The  quaint  mazes  in  the  wanton  green, 
For  lack  of  tread,  are  {indistinguishable. 

Id^  Midsummer  Nights  Dream,  ii.  2. 

High  above  the  ground 
Their  march  was,  and  the  passive  air  upbore 
Their  nimble  tread.     Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  fl. 

The  dancer  on  the  rope,  with  doubtful  tread, 
Gets  wherewithal  to  clothe  and  buy  him  bread. 

Dryden. 

How  wert  thou  wont  to  walk  with  cautious  tread, 
A  dish  of  tea,  like  milk  pail,  on  thy  head  I 

Gay,  Lamentation  of  Glumdalclitch. 

2.  Way;  track;  path. 

Cromwell  is  the  king's  secretary  ;  further, 
Stands  in  the  gap  and  tread  for  more  preferments. 
Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  v.  1. 

3.  Cock's  part  in  the  egg. 

Treader.  s.    One  who,  that  which,  treads. 
The  treaders  shall  tread  out  no  wine  in  their 
.—  Isaiah,  xvi.  10. 


Treading:,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  one  who 
treads  :  (in  the  second  extract,  as  a  male 
bird). 

When  he  walks,  he  moves  like  an  engine,  and  the 
ground  shrinks  before  his  treading.—  Shakespear, 
Coriolanus,  v.  4. 

What  distance  between  the  treading  or  coupling, 
and  the  laying  of  the  egg?—  Bacon,  Natural  and 
Experimental  History. 
Treadle.  *. 

1.  Part  of  an  engine  on  which  the  feet  act 
to  put  it  in  motion. 

The  farther  the  fore  end  of  the  treadle  reaches 
out  beyond  the  fore-side  of  the  lathe,  the  greater 
will  the  sweep  of  the  fore-end  of  the  treadle  be,  and 
consequently  the  more  revolutions  are  made  at  one 
tread.—  Moxon,  Mechanical  Exercises. 

2.  Sperm  of  the  cock. 

Whether  it  is  not  made  out  of  the  germ  or  treadle 
of  the  eg*,  seempth  of  lesser  doubt.—  Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Err  ours. 
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At  each  end  of  the  egg  is  a  treadle,  formerly 
thought  to  be  the  cock's  sperm—  Derham,  Physico- 
Theology.  ,. 

Treadmill,  s.  Mill  of  which  the  motive 
power  is  the  weight  of  so  many  men  stand- 
ing on  steps  on  the  side  of  a  revolving  cy- 
linder ;  and,  as  the  movement  forces  them 
to  take  one  step  after  another  without 
progress,  the  operation  has  been  used  as  a 
variety  of  penal  labour. 

Compared  with  the  labour  of  reading  through 
these  volumes,  all  other  labour,  the  labour  of  thieves 
on  the  treadmill,  of  children  in  factories,  of  negroes 
in  sugar  plantations,  is  an  agreeable  recreation. 
There  was,  it  is  said,  a  criminal  in  Italy,  who  was 
suffered  to  make  his  choice  between  Guicciardmi 
and  the  galleys.  He  chose  the  history.  But  the 
war  of  Pisa  was  too  much  for  him.  He  changed  his 
mind,  and  went  to  the  oar.— Macaulay,  Critical  and 
Historical  Essays,  Lord  Burleigh. 

From  the  woolsack  down  to  the  treadmill,  from 
Almack's  to  Chalk  Farm  and  the  west-end  of  New- 
gate, the  incongruous  whirlpool  of  life  is  forced  and 
induced  to  whirl  with  some  attempt  at  regularity  i 
—Carlyle.  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays,  Mi- 
rabeau. 
Treague.  s.  See  Truce.  Obsolete. 

Which  to  conftrme,  and  fast  to  bind  their  league, 
After  their  weary  sweat  and  bloody  toile, 
She  them  besought,  during  their  quiet  treague 
Into  her  lodging  to  repaire  a  while, 
To  rest  themselves,  and  grace  to  reconcile. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Treason,  s.     [Fr.  trahison.~\     See  extract. 

Treason  [is]  an  offence  committed  against  the 
dignity  and  majesty  of  the  commonwealth :  it  is 
divided  into  high  treason  and  petit  treason.  High 
treason  is  an  offence  against  the  security  of  the 
commonwealth,  or  of  the  king's  majesty,  whether 
by  imagination,  word,  or  deed;  as  to  compass  or 
imagine  treason,  or  the  death  of  the  prince,  or  the 
queen  consort,  or  his  son  and  heir-apparent ;  or  to 
deflower  the  king's  wife,  or  his  eldest  daughter  un- 
married, or  his  eldest  son's  wife ;  or  levy  war  against 
the  king  in  his  realm,  or  to  adhere  to  his  enemies  by 
aiding  them  ;  or  to  counterfeit  the  king's  great  seal, 
privy  seal,  or  money ;  or  knowingly  to  bring  false 
money  into  this  realm  counterfeited  like  the  money 
of  England,  and  to  utter  the  same ;  or  to  kill  the 
king's  chancellor,  treasurer,  justice  of  the  one  bench, 
or  of  the  other;  justices  in  eyre,  justices  of  assize, 
justices  of  oyer  and  terminer,  when  in  their  place 
and  doing  their  duty;  or  forging  the  king's  seal 
manual,  or  privy  signet ;  or  diminishing  or  impair- 
ing the  current_money :  and,  in  such  treason,  a  man 
forfeits  his  lands  and  goods  to  the  king ;  and  it  is 
called  treason  paramount.  Petit  treason  is  when  a 
servant  kills  his  master,  a  wife  her  husband,  a  secu- 
lar or  religious  man  his  prelate :  this  treason  gives 
forfeiture  to  every  lord  within  his  own  fee:  both 
treasons  are  capital.— Cowell. 
Man  disobeying, 

Disloyal  breaks  his  fealty,  and  sins 
Against  the  high  supremacy  of  heaven : 
To  expiate  his  treason  hath  nought  left. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  207. 
Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element  in 
a  compound. 

Whatever  may  be  their  prejudices  and  their  habits, 
political  or  professional,  now  great  soever  their  defe- 
rence to  power,  how  profound  their  veneration  for 
the  bench,  how  deep-rooted  their  attachment  to 
existing  institutions,  how  fierce  their  hostility  to 
all  innovations,  how  grave  or  how  scornful  their 
frown  upon  the  multitude  at  large,  yet  is  their  cou- 
rage undaunted  in  defending  whatever  client  may 
entrust  his  suit  to  their  patronage,  be  he  a  rabble- 
leader  or  a  treason-monger,  a  libeller  or  a  blas- 
phemer.— Lord  Brouf/ham,  Historical  Sketches  of 
Statesmen  during  the  Reign  of  George  III.,  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Gibbs. 

Treasonable,  adj.  Having  the  character  of 
treason. 

Most  men's  heads  had  been  intoxicated  with 
imaginations  of  plots,  and  treasonable  practices. — 
Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

A  credit  to  run  ten  millions  in  debt  without  par- 
liamentary security  is  dangerous,  illegal,  and  per- 
haps treasonable. — Swift. 

There  seems  at  least  to  have  been  no  sufficient 
motive  for  such  an  irregularity ;  their  participation 
in  a  treasonable  conspiracy  being  manifest  from 
their  own  confession. — Hallam,  View  of  the  State  of 
Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  pt.  iii.  ch.  viii. 
Treasonous,  adj.  Treasonable. 

Him  by  proofs  as  clear  as  founts  in  July, 
I  know  to  be  corrupt  and  treasonous. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  i.  1. 

Against  the  undivulged  pretence  I  fight 
Of  treasonous  malice.  Id.,  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

Were  it  a  draught  for  Juno  when  she  banquets, 
I  would  not  taste  thy  treasonous  offer. 

Milton,  Comus,  701. 

Treasure,  s.  [Fr.  tresor ;  Lat.  thesaurus.} 
Wealth  hoarded ;  riches  accumulated. 


TRE  A 

An  inventory,  importing 
The  several  parcels  of  his  plate,  his  treasure, 
Rich  stuffs.  Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

He  used  his  laws  as  well  for  collecting  of  treasure, 
as  for  correcting  of  manners. — Bacon. 

Gold  is  treasure  as  well  as  silver,  because  not 
decaying,  and   never  sinking  much   in  value.  — 
Locke. 
Treasure,  v.  a.     Hoard  ;  reposit ;  lay  up. 

After  thy  hardness  and  impenitent  heart  thou 
treasurest  up  unto  thyself  wrath  against  the  day  of 
wrath. — Romans,  ii.  5. 

Practical  principles  are  treasured  up  in  man's 
mind,  that,  like  the  candle  of  the  Lord  in  the  heart 
of  every  man,  discovers  what  he  is  to  do,  and  what 
to  avoid.— South,  Sermons. 

No,  my  remembrance  treasures  honest  thoughts, 
And  holds  not  things  like  thee;  I  scorn  thy  friend- 
ship. Howe. 
Some  thought  it  mounted  to  the  lunar  sphere, 
Since  all  things  lost  on  earth  are  treasured  there. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  v. 
I  remember  treasuring  a  fan  of  Emma's,  as  £ 
would  the  relic  of  a  saint.— Theodore  Hook,  Gilbert 
Gurney. 

Treasurer,  s.     One  who  has  care  of  money; 
one  who  has  charge  of  treasure. 

This  is  my  treasurer,  let  him  speak 
That  I  have  reserved  nothing. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  2. 
Before  the  invention  of  laws,  private  affections  in 
supreme  rulers  made  their  own  fancies  both  their 
treasurers  and  hangmen,  weighing  in  this  balance 
good  and  evil.— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 
Treasurership.    s.      Office    or    dignity    of 
treasurer. 

He  preferred  a  base  fellow,  who  was  a  suitor  for 
the  treasurer  ship,  before  the  most  worthy. —Hake- 
will,  Apololgy. 

Treasurehouse.    *.      Place  where  hoarded 
riches  are  kept. 

Let  there  be  any  grief  or  disease  incident  to  the 
soul  of  men,  for  which  there  is  not  in  this  treasure- 
house  a  present  comfortable  remedy  to  be  found. — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Thou  silver  treasurehouse, 
Tell  me  once  more,  what  title  dost  thou  bear? 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  9. 
Gather  together  into  your  spirit,  and  its  treasure- 
house,  the  memory,  not  only  all  the  promises  of 
God,  but  also  the  former  senses  of  the  divine 
favours.  —  Jeremy  Taylor,  Rule  and  Exercises  of 
Holy  Living, 

Treasuress.  5.     Female  treasurer. 

Do  they  not  call  the  virgin  Marie  the  queen  of 
heaven,  the  gate  of  paradise,  the  treasuress  of  grace  ? 
— Dering,  Exposition  on  the  Fifth  Chapter  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews :  1576. 

You,  Lady  Muse,  whom  Jove  the  counsellor 
Begot  of  Memory,  wisdom's  treasuress, 
To  your  divining  tongue  is  given  a  power 
Of  uttering  secrets  large  anil  limitless. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 
Treasury,  s. 

1.  Place  in  which  riches  are  accumulated. 

And  yet  I  know  not  how  conceit  may  rob 
The  treasury  of  life,  when  life  itself 
Yields  to  the  theft.       Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

Ulysses'  goods.    A  very  treasurie 
Of  brass,  and  gold,  and  steele  of  curious  frame. 

Chapman. 

The  state  of  the  treasury  the  king  best  knows. — 
Sir  W.  Temple. 

Physicians,  by  treasuries  of  just  observations, 
grow  to  skill  in  the  heart  of  healing.—  Watts. 

2.  Used  by  Shakespeare  for  treasure. 

And  make  his  chronicle  as  rich  with  prize, 
As  is  the  ouzy  bottom  of  the  sea 
With  sunken  wreck  and  sumless  treasuries. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  i.  2. 
Thy  sumptuous  buildings 
Have  cost  a  mass  of  public.k  treasury. 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  i.  3. 
With  the.     Government  office  so  called. 

With  this  precedent, . . .  every  county  in  England, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Treasury,  may  be  repre- 
sented as  completely  as  the  county  of  Middlesex..— 
Letters  of  Junius,  letter  xix. 
Treat,  v.  a.  [Fr.  trailer. ] 

1.  Negotiate;  settle. 

To  treat  the  peace,  a  hundred  senators 
Shall  be  eommission'd  hence  with  ample  powers, 
With  olive  crowu'd. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  sEneid,  xi.  503. 

2.  Discourse  on. 

3.  Use  in  any  manner,  good  or  bad. 

He  treated  his  prisoner  with  great  harshness. — 
Spectator. 

Since  living  virtue  is  with  envy  cursed, 
And  the  best  men  are  treated  like  the  worst 
Bo  thou,  just  goddess,  c;ill  our  merits  forth, 
And  give  each  deed  th'  exact,  intrinsick  worth. 

Pope,  Temple  of  Fame. 

4.  Handle  ;  manage ;  carry  on. 


TRE  A 


TREE 


I  speak  this  with  an  eye  to  those  cruel  treatments 
which  men  of  all  sides  are  apt  to  give  the  chairs 

with 


Zeuxis  and  Polygnotus  treated  their  subjects  in 
their  pictures,  as  Homer  did  in  his  poetry  — 
Dryden. 

5.  Entertain  without  expense  to  the  guests. 

Our  generous  scenes  are  for  pure  love  repeated, 
And  if  you  are  not  pleased  at  least  you're  treated. 
Prior,  Prologue  spoken  in  Westminster 

School,  1695. 
Treat,  r.  n. 
I.  Discourse;  make  discussions. 

Of  love  they  treat  till  the  evening  star  appear'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  588.    _  r 

Absence,  what  the  poets  call  death  in  love,  has    Treaty,  s.      [tr.  traite.] 

^Xt"-f?^iTo,l°^^u,tJf"Lu°!I15lai"ts  J?  those   *•  Negotiation;  act  of  treating. 


2.  Entertainment. 

Scarce  an  humour  or  character  which  they  have 
not  used  ;  all  comes  wasted  to  us  :  and  were  they  to 
entertain  this  age,  they  could  not  now  make  out  of 
such  decayed  fortunes  plenteous  treatment.—  Dru- 
den. 
Accept  such  treatment  as  a  swain  affords. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  xiy.71. 


TREE     itiSiTiiiixow 

,fThe  J^mi>elD8ii0  IVfT"7  for  the  n^ntenance 


authors  who  have  treated  of  this  passion  in  verse. 
Addison,  Spectator. 

2.  Practise  negotiation. 

The  king  treated  with  them.— 2  Maccabees,  xiii.  22. 

3.  Come  to  terms  of  accommodation. 

You,  Master  Dean,  frequent  the  great ; 
Inform  us,  will  the  emperor  treat! 

Swift,  Imitation  of  Horace. 

4.  Make  gratuitous  entertainments. 
Treat,  s. 

1.  Entertainment  given. 

This  is  the  ceremony  of  my  fate ; 
A  parting  treat,  and  I  "m  to  die  in  state. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe,  iv.  1. 
What  tender  maid  but  must  a  victim  fall 
For  one  man's  treat,  but  for  another's  ball  ? 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  i. 

2.  Something  given  at  an  entertainment. 

Dry  figs  and  grapes,  and  wrinkled  dates  were  set, 
In  canisters  t'  enlarge  the  little  treat. 

.Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 

Baucis  and  Philemon. 
The  king  of  gods  revolving  in  his  mind 

T  ,  °       Mi.  J     1      •  «         1 

Lycaon  s  guilt  and  his  inhuman  treat. 

Ibid.,  The  Giants' War. 

3.  Unusual  indulgence. 

We  don't  have  meat  every  day  . . .  and  it  is  a  treat  \ 
to  me  to  get  a  dinner  like  this.— Thackeray,  Bookof 
Snobs,  ch.  xxxv. 

Treatable,  adj.  [Fr.  traitable.~]  Capable  of 
being  treated  ;  moderate  ;  not  violent ; 
tractable ;  practicable. 

A  virtuous  mind  should  rather  wish  to  depart  this 
world  with  a  kind  of  treatable  dissolution,  than  be 
suddenly  cut  off  in  a  moment,  rather  to  be  taken 
than  snatched  away.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

All  these  things  with  a  solid  and  treatable  smooth- 
ness to  point  out  and  describe. — Milton,  Reason  of 
Church  Government  urged  against  Prelacy. 

God  had  furnished  him  with  excellent  endow- 
ments of  nature,  a  treatable  disposition,  a  strong 
memory,  and  a  ready  invention. — Parr,  Life  of 
Archbishop  Usher,  p.  2. 

We  should  be  of  a  gentle,  yielding,  and  treatable 
temper. — Scott,  Christian  Life,  pt.  i.  ch.  iii. 

The  heats  or  the  colds  of  seasons  are  less  treatable 
than  with  us. — Sir  W.  Temple. 

Treatably.  adv.  In  a  treatable  manner; 
not  with  violence ;  moderately ;  practicably. 
In  the  meanwhile  there  will  be  always  some  skilful 
persons,  which  can  teach  a  way  how  to  grind  treat- 
ably  the  church  with  jnws  that  shall  scarce  move, 
and  yet  devour  in  the  end  more  than  they  that  come 
ravening  with  open  mouth,  as  if  they  would  worry 
the  whole  in  au  instant. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity,  v.  §  79. 

Treater.  s. 

1.  One  who  discourses. 

Speeches  better  becoming  a  senate  of  Venice, 
where  the  treaters  are  perpetual  princes.— Sir  H. 
Wotton,  Remains,  p.  432. 

2.  One  who  gives  an  entertainment. 
Treating,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  one  who  treats  ; 

in  the  extract,  in  the  way  of  bribery. 

Treating  at  parliamentary  elections,  by  corruptly 
providing  meat,  drink,  entertainment,  or  provision, 
is  now  a  substantive  offence,  punishable  by  a  fine  of 
601.,  besides  being  a  ground  for  avoiding  the  election. 
— Bvande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Litera- 
ture, and  A  rt. 

Treatise,  s.      [Lat.  tractatus.']      Discourse; 
written  tractate. 

The  time  has  been  my  fell  of  hair 
Would  at  a  dismal  treatise  rouse,  and  stir 
As  life  were  in't.  Shaketpear,  Macbeth,  v.  5. 

Besides  the  rules  given  in  this  treatise  to  make  a 
perfect  judgement  of  good  pictures,  there  is  required 
a  long  conversation  with  the  best  pieces. — Dryden, 
Translation  of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 
Treatiser.  s.      One  who  writes   a  treatise. 
Hare. 

I  tremble  to  speak  it  in  the  language  of  this  black- 
mouthed  treatiser. — Featley,  Dippers  Dipt,  p.  C9 : 
1645. 

Treatment,  s.     [Fr.  traitement.'] 
1.  Usage;  manner  of  using,  good  or  bad. 


She  began  a  treaty  to  procure 
And  stablish  terms  betwixt  both  their  requests. 

He  cast  by  treaty  and  by  trains 
Her  to  persuade.  /<j. 

2.  Compact  of  accommodation    relating  to 
public  affairs. 

A  peace  was  concluded,  being  rather  a  bargain 
than  a  treaty.— Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of 
Henry  VII. 

Echion  then 

Lets  fall  the  guiltless  weapon  from  his  hand, 
And  with  the  rest  a  peaceful  treaty  makes. 

Addison,  Translation  from  Ovid, 
Story  of  Cadmus. 

3.  Supplication  ;  petition  ;  solicitation. 

I  must 

To  the  young  man  send  humble  treaties,  dog, 
And  palter  in  the  shifts  of  lowness. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  9. 

4.  Treatise.     Obsolete. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  treaty  of  obedience  of  sub- 
jects to  their  princes.— Book  of  Homilies,  Agaittsi 
Rebellion,  pt.  ii. 


1.  Threefold;  triple. 

Some  I  see, 
That  twofold  balls  and  treble  sceptres  carry. 

Shakespear,  Macoeth,  iv.  1 . 
Who  can 

His  head's  huge  doors  unlock,  whose  jaws  with  great 
And  dreadful  teeth  in  treble  ranks  are  set  ? 

Sandys,  Paraphrase  of  the  Book  of  Job. 

On  himself 
Treble  confusion,  wrath,  and  vengeance  pour'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  219. 
A  lofty  tow'r,  and  strong  on  ev'ry  side 
With  treble  walls. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JSneid,  vi.  740. 
The  shield  gave  way ;  through  treble  plates  it  went 
Of  solid  brass.  Ibid.  x.  1111. 

2.  In  Music.    Sharp  of  sound. 

The  sharper  or  quicker  percussion  of  air  causeth 
the  more  treble  sound,  and  the  lower  or  heavier  the 
bass  sound. — Bacon. 

Treble,  v.  a.  Multiply  by  three ;  make 
thrice  as  much. 

She  conceived,  and  trebling  the  due  time, 
Brought  forth  this  monstrous  mass.  Spenser. 

I  would  not  be  ambitious  in  my  wish, 
To  wish  myself  much  better;  yet  for  you, 
I  would  be  trebled  twenty  times  myself, 
A  thousand  times  more  fair. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 
Love  trebled  life  within  me. 

Tennyson,  The  Gardener's  Daughter. 
Treble,  v.  n.     Become  threefold. 

Whoever  annually  runs  out.  as  the  debt  doubles 
and  trebles  upon  him,  so  doth  his  inability  to  pay  it. 
— Swift. 

Now  I  see  your  father's  honours 
Trebling  upon  you. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Noble  Gentleman. 

Treble,  s.  [  ?  third  kind  of  voice,  the  other 
two  being  the  bass  and  mean ;  or,  thuri- 
bularis,  from  thuribulum  =  censer,  borne  by 
a  boy  in  churches ;  hence,  a  boy's  voice.] 
Highest  part  in  music;  smallest  of  a  ring 
of  bells. 

The  treble  cutteth  the  air  so  sharp,  as  it  returneth 
too  swift  to  make  the  sound  equal;  and  therefore  a 
mean  or  tenor  is  the  sweetest.— Bacon. 

The  lute  still  trembling  underneath  thy  nail : 
At  thy  well-sharpen'd  thumb,  from  shore  to  shore, 
The  trebles  squeak  for  fear,  the  basses  roar. 

Dryden,  Maijlecnoe,  4-t. 

Trebleness.  *.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Treble  ;  state  of  being  treble.  Hare. 

The  just  proportion  of  the  air  percussed  towards 
the  baseness  or  treble-ness  of  tones,  is  a  great  secret 
in  sounds.— Bacon. 

Trebly,  adv.  In  a  treble  manner;  thrice 
told  ;  in  threefold  number  or  quantity. 

The  pious  Trojan  then  his  jav'lin  sent; 
The  shield  gavo  way ;  through  treble  plates  it  went 
Of  solid  brass,  of  linen  trt/>/n  roll'tl. 

Drydun,  Translation  of  the  <Eneid,  x.  1111. 


Trebuchet.  «.  [Fr. ;  L.Lat.  trabutium ;  Lat. 

frafo  =  beam.]  In  Strategic.    See  extract. 

AJS  n^fT^if  M  a  war-1i,ke  engine  of  the  Middle 

Ages.  used  to  throw  stones,  fiery  material,  and  other 

projectiles  employed  in  the  attack  and  defence  of 

>rtifled  places  by  means  of  countenwise.    At  the 

ong  end  of  a  lever  was  ftxed  a  sling  to  hold  the  pro. 

fe^Lf*j5*  8hort  end  *  heavy  wei«ht.  "hich 
furnished  the  necessary  moving  force.—  Brandt 
awd  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Scumce,  Literature,  and 

Tree.  t.     [A.S.  treow.] 
1.  In  Botany.    Plant  with  a  trunk,  or  bole, 
or  woody  stem. 

Sometimes  we  see  a  cloud  that 's  dragonUh. 
A  forked  mountain,  or  blue  promontory 
With  trees  upon  't.  that  nod  unto  the  world, 
And  mock  our  eyes  with  air. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cbopatra,  iv.  12. 
Who  can  bid  the  tree 
Unfli  his  earth-bound  root?          Id.  MacbtOt,  iv.  1. 

It  is  pleasant  to  look  upon  a  tree  in  summer 
covered  with  green  leaves,  decked  with  blossoms  or 
laden  with  fruit,  and  casting  a  pleasant  shade:  but 
to  consider  how  this  tree  sprang  from  a  little  seed. 
how  nature  shaped  and  fed  it  till  it  came  to  this 
greatness,  is  a  more  rational  pleasure.— I'.  Burnet 
Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Trees  shoot  up  in  one  great  stem,  and  at  a  good 
distance  from  the  earth  spread  into  branches:  thus 
gooseberries  are  shrubs,  mid  oaks  are  trees.— Locke. 

Irees  and  shrubs,  of  our  native  growth  in  Eng- 
land, are  distinguished  by  Bay.  1.  Such  as  have 
their  flowers  disjointed  and  remote  from  the  fruit  • 
and  these  are,  1.  Nuciferous  ones;  as.  the  walnut 
tree,  the  hazel-nut  free,  the  beech,  the  chestnut.and 
the  common  oak.  Coniferous  ones;  of  this  kind 
are  the  Scotch  firs,  male  and  female;  the  pine,  tin- 
common  alder  tree,  and  the  birch  tree.  3.  Baccife- 
rous,  as  the  juniper  and  yew  trees.  4.  Lanigenms 
ones ;  as,  the  black,  white,  and  trembling  poplar 
willows,  and  osiers  of  all  kinds.  5.  Such  as  hear 
their  needs  having  an  imperfect  flower,  in  lenfy 
menibwiies ;  as,  the  horse-bean.  6.  Such  as  have 
their  fruits  and  flowers  contiguous ;  of  these  some 
are  pomiferous;  as,  apples  and  pears:  and  some 
bacciferous  :  as,  the  sorb  or  service  tree,  the  white  or 
hawthorn,  the  wild  rose,  sweet  briar,  currants,  the 
great  bilberry  bush,  honey-suckle,  ivy.  Pruniferous 
ones,  whose  fruit  is  pretty  large  and  soft,  with  a 
stone  in  the  middje ;  as.  the  blackthorn  or  sloe  tree, 
the  black  and  white  bullace  tree,  the  black  cherry, 
Ac.  Bacciferous  ones;  as,  the  strawberry  tree  in 
the  West  of  Ireland,  mistletoe,  water  elder,  large 
laurel,  the  viburnum  or  wayfaring  tree,  the  dog- 
berry  tree,  the  sea  blackthorn,  the  berry-bearing 
elder,  the  privet  bar-berry,  common  e'ldt-r,  t!i<> 
holly,  the  buckthorn,  the  berry-bearing  heath,  the 
bramble,  and  spindle  tree  or  prick  wood.  Such  as 
have  their  fruit  dry  when  ripe :  as,  the  bladder  nut 
trn-,  the  box  tree,  the  common  elm  and  ash,  the 
maple,  the  gaule  or  sweet  willow,  common  heath, 
broom,  dyers'  wood,  furze  or  gone,  the  lime  tru, 
&C.—JH iller,  Gardener's  Dictionary. 
Plural  treen.  Obsolete. 

He  knows  his  tackle  and  his  treen.        S.  Jonton. 

Used  adjectivally,  as  in  '  tree  mignonette,' 
'  tree  primrose,'  &c. 

As  the 'first  element  in  a  compound,  as,  '  tree- 
rose? 

2.  Wood :  (this  is  its  sense  as  the  second 
element  of  such  compounds  as  axle-tree, 
saddle-tree,  trestle-tree,  boot-tree,  and 
others.  Tree  is  also  the  ordinary  word 
for  wood  in  the  Scandinavian  languages. 
In  Scotland  it  retained  this  sense  longer 
than  in  England). 

8.  Genealogical  or  family  tree;  pedigree; 
the  different  divisions  of  a  family  being 
exhibited  as  the  branches  of  a  tree  in  rela- 
tion to  one  another  and  to  the  trunk.  The 
metaphor  is  well  illustrated  by  the  terms 
stock  and  branch,  as  current  in  ordinary 
language. 

\  ain  are  their  hopes  who  fancy  to  Inherit, 
By  trees  of  pedigrees,  or  fame  or  merit : 
Though  plodding  heralds  through  each  branch  may 

trace. 
Old  captains  and  dictators  of  their  race. 

Stepney,  Translation  afJutenal,  viii.  10. 

Tree-mallow.  *.  [two  words.]     See  extract. 

The  sea  tree-mallow,  or  velvc-t-leaf,  is  an  indi- 
genous, but  ran-  biennial,  growiivg  on  the  sea-shore, 
flowering  from  June  to  October. ...  If  allowed  to 
scatter  its  seeds,  this  Rpecies  will  spring  up  for  many 
successive  years,  and  MM  young  plants  will  now  and 
124A 
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then  survive  one  or  more  mild  winters ;  but  having 
once  blossomed  it  parishes.    Tree-mallows  deserve 
to  be  more  generally  cultivated,  both  in  gardens  and 
tiflils.  not  only  for  their  elegant  flowers,  which 
abound  in  honey,  but  chiefly  lor  the  valuable  sub- 
stitute for  hemp  which  their  fibrous  textile  stalks 
afford.— Johnson,  Farmer'*  Encyclopedia. 
Tree-nail.     *.        In     Naval    Architecture. 
Wooden  bolt  by  which  the  planks  of  a 
ship's  bottom  are  secured  to  the  timbers. 
Tree-snake,  s.     Serpent  of  the  genus  Den- 
drophis. 

Some  nocturnal   tree-snakes  have   a   prolonged 
snout. — Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. 
Treen.  adj.  [A.S.  treowenJ]    Wooden ;  made 
of  wood.     Obsolete. 

Sir  Thomas  Rookesby,  being  controlled  for  first 
suffering  himself  to  be  served  in  treat  cups,  an- 
swered. These  homely  cups  pay  truly  for  that  they 
contain :  I  had  rather  drink  out  of  treen  and  pay 
gold  and  silver,  than  drink  out  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  make  wooden  payments. — Camden,  Remains. 

Give  it  a  horn  spoon,  and  a  treen  dish. — If.  Jonson, 
Jfagnetick  Lady. 

Trefoil.  «.    [Lat.  trifolium,  from  tria  =  three 
+  folium  =  leaf.]     In  Botany. 

1 .  Translation  of  the  generic  nameTrifolium, 
in  which  case  it  comprises  the  clovers. 

Hope,  by  the  ancients,  was  drawn  in  the  form  o 
a  sweet  and  beautiful  child,  standing  upon  tiptoes 
and  a  trefoil,  or  three-leaved  grass  ill  her  hand.— 
Peacham,  On  Drawing. 

Some  sow  trefoil  or  rye-grass  with  their  clover.— 
Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

2.  It  denotes  the  true  trefoil,  i.e.  plants  with 
(generally)  yellow  flowers,  in  smaller  heads 
than  the  clovers ;  some  of  which  are,  bota- 
nically,  Lucerns,  i.e.  of  the  genus  Medicago. 

3.  Less  properly  it  applies  to  certain  widely 
different  plants ;  with  leaves,  however,  like 
those  of  the  typical  trefoils.    See  Wood- 
sorrell. 

Treiliage.  s.  Trellis  work.  French  rather 
than  English. 

There  are  as  many  kinds  of  gardening  as  of 
poetry :  makers  of  flower-gardens  are  epigramma- 
tists and  sonneteers,  contrivers  of  bowers,  grottos, 
treillages,  and  cascades,  are  romance  writers.— Spec- 
tator. 

Trellis,  x.  [Fr.  treillis.']  Structure  of  iron, 
or  wood,  the  parts  crossing  each  other  like 
a  lattice. 

Low,  without  glass,  wooden  trellizes.  —  Sir  T. 
Herbert.  Relation  of  some  Years'  Travel  into  Africa 
and  the  Great  Asia,  p.  120. 

Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element  in 
a  compound. 

Gardens  full  of  orange  and  cypress  trees,  foun- 
tains, and  trellis  work  covered  with  vines.— Gray 
Letter  to  West. 

Treliised.  adj.    Having  trellises. 

The  windows  are  large,   trellized.   and  neatly 


carved.— Sir  T.  Herbert.  Relation  of  some  Years'    Trench.  V   n 

Travel  into  Africa  and  the  Great  Asia,  p.  211. 
Tremble,  v.  n.  [Fr.  trembler ;  Lat.  tremo.'] 
1 .  Shake  as  with  tear  or  cold ;  shiver ;  quake ; 
shudder. 
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Say  what  the  use,  were  finer  opticks  given, 
To  inspect  a  mite,  not  comprehend  the  heaven? 
Or  touch,  if  tremblingly  alive  all  o'er, 
To  smart  and  agonize  at  every  poref 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  195. 

Tremendous,  adj.  [Lat.  tremendus.'}  Dread- 
ful;  horrible;  astonishingly  terrible. 

There  stands  an  altar  where  the  priest  celebrates 
some  mysteries  sacred  and  tremendous. — Tatler. 
Tremour.  s.     [Lat.  tremor."] 

1.  State  of  trembling. 

He  fell  into  an  universal  tremour  of  all  his  ioints, 
that  when  going  his  legs  trembled  under  him. — 
Harvey. 

By  its  styptick  and  stimulating  quality  it  affects 
the  nerves,  occasioning  tremours. — Arbuthnot,  On 
the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

There  was  an  involuntary  tremor  in  Rebecca's 
voice,  and  a  tenderness  of  accent  which,  perhaps, 
betrayed  more  than  she  would  willingly  have  ex- 
pressed.— Sir  JF.  Scott,  Ivanhoe,  last  chapter. 

2.  Quivering  or  vibratory  motion. 

These  stars  do  not  twinkle  when  viewed  through 
telescopes  which  have  large  apertures :  for  the  rays 
of  light  which  pass  through  divers  parts  of  the 
aperture  tremble  each  of  them  apart,  and  by  means 
of  their  various,  and  sometimes  contrary  tremours, 
fall  at  one  and  the  same  time  upon  different  points 
in  the  bottom  of  the  eye.— Sir  I.  Kewton. 

Tremulent.  adj.     Tremulous. 

Hapless  De  Bre'ze,  doomed  to  survive  long  ages, 
in  men's  memory,  in  this  faint  way  with  tremulent 
white  rod.—Carlyle,  History  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, pt.  i.  b.  v.  ch.  ii. 

Tremulous,  adj.     [Lat.  tremulus.~\ 

1.  Trembling;  fearful. 

The  tender  tremulous  Christian  is  easily  dis- 
tracted and  amazed  by  them.— Dr.  H.  More,  Decay 
of  Christian  Piety. 

2.  Quivering;  vibratory;  oscillating. 

He  owned  to  have  some  kind  of  little  discom- 
posure in  the  choice  of  things  perfectly  indifferent ; 
for  where  there  was  nothing  to  determine  him,  the 
balance,  by  hanging  even,  became  tremulous.  — 
Bishop  Fell. 

Trench,  v.  a.     [Fr.  trancherJ} 
\.  Cut. 

Safe  in  a  ditch  he  bides, 
With  twenty  trenched  gashes  on  his  head. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  4 
This  weak  impress  of  love  is  as  a  figure 
Trench'd  in  ice,  which  with  an  hour's  heat 
Dissolves  to  water,  and  doth  lose  his  form. 

Id.,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  2 
Cut  or  dig  into  pits  or  ditches. 

Trench  the  ground,  and  make  it  ready  for  the 
spring.— Evelyn. 

First  draw  thy  faulchion,  and  on  ev'ry  side 
Trench  the  black  earth  a  cubit  long  and  wide. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  x.  614. 
The  trenching  plough  or  coulter  is  useful  in  pas- 
ture-ground, to  cut  out  the  sides  of  trenches  or 
drams.— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 
3.  Fortify  by  earth  thrown  up. 

Pioneers,  with  spades  and  pickax  arm'd. 
Forerun  the  royal  camp  to  trench  a  field. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  676. 


Shew  your  slaves  how  cholorick  you  are, 
And  make  your  bondmen  tremble. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Ccesar,  iv.  3. 
I,  He  J  shook  the  saored  honours  of  his  head, 
With  terror  trembled  heav'u's  subsiding  hill, 
And  from  his  shaken  curls  ambrosial  dews  distil. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  first  Hook 
of  the  Iliad,  710. 

2.  Quiver;  totter. 

Sinai's  grey  top  shall  tremble. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  228. 

3.  Quaver ;  shake  as  a  sound. 

Winds  make  a  noise  unequally,  and  sometimes 
when  vehement  tremble  at  the  height  of  then-  blast 
— Bacon. 

Trembler,  s.     One  who,  that  which,  trem- 
bles. 

Those  base  submissions  that  the  covetous  mam- 
momst,  or  cowardly  trembler,  drudges  under  — 
Hammond,  IVorks,  iv.  479. 

Trembling:,  verbal  abs.     Tremor. 


Encroach. 

We  are  said  to  have  trenched  upon  the  liberty  of 
subjects  and  propriety  of  goods.— Bishop  Hall 'Re- 
mains, p.  430. 

Discourse,  that  does  not  trench 
On  compliment. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Coronation. 
_  A  contrary  opinion  trenches  upon  the  honour  and 
justice  of  our  merciful  God.—/.  Walton,  Life  of 
Hooker. 

The  chancellor  replied,  that  his  resolution  became 
him,  and  was  worthy  of  his  wisdom  and  honesty; 
and  that  if  he  found  him  inclined  to  do  anything 
that  would  trench  upon  either,  he  was  so  much  his 
friend,  that  he  would  put  him  in  mind  of  his  obli- 
gations to  both.— Lord  Clarendon,  Life,  i.  251. 
Trench,  s.     [Fr.  tranche.] 
1.  Pit  or  ditch. 

With  the  stones  he  built  an  altar  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord ;  and  he  made  a  trench  about  the  altar  — 
1  Kings,  xviii.  82. 

Remember  on  that  happy  coast  to  build, 
And  with  :i  trench  enclose  the  fruitful  lield. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Jtlneid,  vii.  173 

When  you  have  got  your  water  up  to  the  highest 
part  of  the  land,  make  a  small  trench  to  carry  some 
of  the  water  in,  keeping  it  always  upon  a  level  — 
Mortimer,  Husbandry. 


History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Tremblingly,  adv.    In  a  trembling  manner ; 
>o  as  to  shake  or  quiver, 
i    A       .1.        TremUingly  she  stood, 
Ana  on  the  sudden  droj>t. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  2. 


soldiers   in 

T  approach  to  a  town,  or  to  guard  a 
camp. 

The  citizens  of  Corioli  have  issued  forth 
And  given  to  Lartius  and  to  Marcius  battle  • 
1  saw  our  party  to  the  trenches  driven, 
And  then  1  came  away. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  i.  C. 
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William  carries  on  the  trench, 
Till  both  the  town  and  castle  yield. 

Prior,  A  n  English  'Ballad  on  the 

Talcing  of  Namur. 

Trenchant,  adj.    [Fr.  tranchant ;  pres.  part, 
of  trancher  =  to  cut.]     Cutting;  sharp 
He  fiercely  took  his  trenchand  blade  in  hand, 
With  which  he  struck  so  furious  and  so  fell, 
That  nothing  seem'd  the  puissance  could  withstand. 

Spenser. 

The  ancient  heroes  were  illustrious 
For  being  benign,  and  not  blustrous 
Against  a  vanquish'd  foe  ;  their  swords 
Were  sharp  and  trenchant,  not  their  words. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  3,  879. 
Not  martyr-flames,  nor  trenchant  sword, 

Can  do  away  that  ancient  lie.       Tennyson,  To . 

These  teeth  were  shaped  after  the  type  of  the 
feline  canines,  only  with  more  compressed  and 
trenchant  crowns.— Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. 
Here  [stupidity]  has  assumed  a  contemptuous 
trenchant  air,  intended  to  represent  superior  tact, 
and  a  sort  of  all-wisdom;  there  a  truculent  atra- 
bilious scowl,  which  is  to  stand  for  passionate 
strength ;  now  we  have  an  outpouring  of  tumid  fer- 
vour ;  now  a  fruitless,  asthmatic  hunting  after  wit 
and  humour.— Carlyle,  Critical  and  Miscellaneous 
Essays,  State  of  German  Literature. 
Trencher,  s. 

}.  Piece  of  wood  on  which  meat  is  cut  at 
table. 

No  more  dams  I'll  make  for  fish, 
Nor  fetch  firing 
At  requiring, 
Nor  scrape  trencher,  nor  wash  dish. 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  ii.  2,  song. 
My  estate  deserves  an  heir  more  raised 
Than  one  which  holds  a  trencher. 

Id.,  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  1. 

W  hen  we  find  our  dogs,  we  set  the  dish  or  trencher 
on  the  ground.— Dr.  H.  More,  Antidote  against 
Atheism. 

Their  homely  fare  dispatch'd  ;  the  hungry  band 
Invade  their  trenchers  next,  and  soon  devour. 

Dry  den.  Translation  of  the  Mneid,  vii.  155. 
Many  a  child  may  have  the  idea  of  a  square 
trencher,  or  round  plate,  before  he  has  any  idea  of 
infinite. — Locke. 

2.  Table. 

How  often  hast  thou, 

Fed  from  my  trencher,  kneel'd  down  at  the  board 
\V  hen  1  have  feasted  ! 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iv.  1. 

3.  Food  ;  pleasures  of  the  table. 

It  could  be  no  ordinary  declension  of  nature  that 
could  bring  some  men,  after  an  ingenuous  educa- 
tion, to  place  their  '  summum  bonuni '  upon  their 
trenchers,  and  their  utmost  felicity  in  wine.— South. 
Sermons. 

Trencherfly.  s.  One  that  haunts  tables ; 
parasite. 

He  found  all  people  came  to  him  promiscuously, 
and  he  tried  which  of  them  were  friends,  and  which 
only  trencherflies  and  spungers.— Sir  Ii.  L' Estrange. 

Trencherfriend.  *.  Parasite;  trencher- 
mate. 

You  fools  of  fortune,  trencher  friends,  time's  flies. 
Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iii.  6. 
Trencherman,  .v. 

1.  Cook. 

Palladius  assured  him,  that  he  had  already  been 
more  fed  to  his  liking  than  he  could  be  by  the  skil- 
fullest  trenchermen  of  Media.  -Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  Feeder ;  eater. 

_  You  had  musty  victuals  and  he  hath  liolp  to  eat 
it :  he's  a  very  valiant  trencherman  ;  he  hath  an  ex- 
cellent stomach.  —  Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing,  i.  1. 

Trenchermate.  s.  Table  companion  ; 
parasite. 

Because  that  judicious  learning  of  the  ancient 
sages  doth  not  in  this  case  serve  the  turn,  these 
trencher mates  frame  to  themselves  a  way  more  plea- 
sant; a  new  method  they  have  of  turning  things 
that  are  serious  into  mockery,  an  art  of  contradic- 
tion by  way  of  scorn.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Trend,  v.  n.  Run  off  (as  a  coastline)  in  a 
certain  direction,  the  line  being  a  curve. 

For  the  situation  of  these  Islands  (the  Canaries) 
they  he  not,  as  Ptolemy  placed  them,  within  one 
degree  of  longitude,  a  little  less,  but  more  scatter- 
ing, and  lifted  up  a  little  above  the  Tropick  of  Can- 
cer about  the  thirtieth  degree,  of  the  northern 
latitude  in  that  part  of  the  Western  Ocean  which 
trendeth  upon  the  coast  of  Africk,  and  are  therefore 
reckoned  by  geographers  to  the  African  isles.— 
Gregory,  Posthuma,  p.  267.  (Ord  MS  ) 

ihe  Azores  are  situated  in  the  same  Atlantick 
ocean,  but  north-west  of  the  Canaries,  and  trending 
more  upon  the  Spanish  coast  under  the  thirty. ninth 
^sree^ of  latitude,  or  thereabouts.—  Ibid.  p.  2t9. 

Wo  now  found  the  coast  to  trend  very  much  to 
the  west.— Cook  and  King's  Voyage. 
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On  one  side,  the  vast  range  of  the  Pyrenees  trend 
away  till  lost  in  remoteness.— Young,  Travels,  p.  34 : 

Trending-,  s.     Particular  direction. 

The  scouts  to  several  parts  divide  their  way. 
To  learn  the  natives'  names,  their  towns  explore, 
The  coasts  and  trendings  of  the  crooked  shore. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  the  u&neid,  vii.  198. 

Trentals.  *.  pi.     [Fr.  trcnte.~]    See  extract. 
Their  d-iriges,  their  trentals,  and  their  shrifts. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale. 
Trentals,  or  trigintals,  were  a  number  of  masses, 
to  the  tale  of  thirty,  said  on  the  same  account,  ac- 
cording to   a   certain    order   instituted   by  Saint 
Gregory.— Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 
Trepan,  v.  a.     [Fr.  trepanner.'] 
\,  Perforate  with  the  trepan. 

A  putrid  matter  flowed  forth  her  nostrils,  of  the 
same  smell  with  that  in  trepanning  the  bone. — 
Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Few  recovered  of  those  that  were  trepanned. — 
Arbuthnot. 

2.  Catch ;  ensnare. 

Trepann'd  the  state,  and  faced  it  down 
"With  plots  and  projects  of  our  own. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  iii.  2,  881. 
Spelt  with  a. 

Telling  him  what  pity  it  is,  that  one  so  accom- 
plished should  live  and  die  ignorant  of  what  it  is  to 
trapan  or  be  trapanned  ;  to  sup,  or  rather  dine,  at 
midnight,  in  a  tavern,  with  the  noise  of  oaths,  blas- 
phemies, and.  tiddlers  about  his  ears  I— South,  Ser- 
mons. 

Forthwith  alights  the  innocent  trapann'd ; 
One  leads  his  horse,  the  other  takes  his  hand. 

Cotton,  Wonders  of  the  Peake,  p.  38 :  1681. 
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They  pass  the  planets  seven,  and  pass  the  flx'd 
And  that  ttjntelliira sphere  whocc  balance  weiirhs 
lue  trepidation  talk'.!,  aim  that  first  moved 

Milton,  Paradise  Lott'tW.  to 

2.  State  of  terror. 

Because  the  whole  kingdom  stood  in  a  zealou 
trepidation  of  the  absence  of  such  a  prince   1  hav 
been  the  more  desirous  to  research  tho  ut'veral  u 
sages  of  the  journey.— Sir  U.  Wottun. 

His  first  action  of  note  was  in  the  battle  o 
Lepanto;  where  the  success  of  that  great  day  ii 
such  trepidation  of  the  state,  made  every  man  lueri 
tonous. — Id. 

Trespass,  v.  n.  [Fr.  trespasser,  trepasser.'] 

1.  Transgress;  offend. 

If  they  shall  confess  their  iniquity,  and  the  ini 
qmty  of  their  fathers,  with  their  trespass  which 
they  trespassed  against  me  ...  then  1  will  remember 
my  covenant.— Leviticus,  xxvi.  40. 

They  not  only  contradict  the  general  design  and 
particular  expresses  of  the  gospel,  but  trespas 
agamst  all  logick.— Norris. 

2.  Enter  unlawfully  on  another's  ground. 

Their  morals  and  oeconomy 
Most  perfectly  they  made  agree  : 
Each  virtue  kept  its  proper  bound, 
Nor  trespass'd  on  the  other's  ground. 

Prior,  An  Epitaph 

3.  Lncroach  in  general. 

Nothing  that  trespasses  upon  the  modesty  of  the 
company,  and  tho  decency  of  conversation,  cai 
become  the  month  of  a  wise  and  virtuous  person.— 
Archbishop  Tillotson,  Sermons,  vol.  xi.  p.  101 
(Ord  MS.) 

Trespass.  *.  [Fr.  trespas,  trepasJ] 


If  these  sweaf  true,  he  was  trapanned  on  Bhip:    l>   Trans£.r.ession  ?  offence. 


board.— Bislwp  Stillingjleet,  Miscellanies,  Speech  in 
1692.  p.  142. 
Trepan.  s.     [Fr.  trepan.~\ 

1.  Surgical  instrument  for  perforating  the 
skull. 

(For  example  see  T  r  o  p  h  i  n  e.) 

2.  Cheat;  deceiver. 

During  the  commotion  of  the  blood  and  spirits,  in 
which  passion  consists,  whatsoever  is  offered  to  the 
imagination  in  favour  of  it,  tends  only  to  deceive  the 
reason  :  it  is  indeed  a  real  trepan  upon  it,  feeding 
it  with  colours  and  appearances  instead  of  argu- 
ments.— South,  Sermons. 

But  what  a  thoughtless  animal  is  man ; 
How  very  active  in  his  own  trepan. 

Lord  Roscommon. 

Some  months  passed  before  the  fate  of  Preston 
was  decided. ...  he  was  permitted  to  retire  ...  to  a 
lonely  manor  house  in  the  North  Riding  of  York- 
shire. There,  at  least,  he  had  not  to  endure  the 
scornful  looks  of  old  associates  who  had  once  thought 
him  a  man  of  dauntless  courage  and  spotless  honour, 
but  who  now  pronounced  that  he  was  at  best  a 
meanspirited  coward,  and  hinted  their  suspicions 
that  he  had  been  from  the  beginning  a  spy  and  a 
trepan. — Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  xvii. 
Spelt  with  a. 

It  is  indeed  a  real  trapan  upon  it,  feeding  it  with 
colours  and  appearances  instead  of  arguments.— 
South,  Sermons. 

Nothing  but  gins,  and  snares,  and  trapans  for 
souls. — Ibid. 
Trepanize.  v.  a.     Trepan.     Rare. 

Some  have  been  cured  by  cauterizing  with  fire,  by 
sawing  off  a  member,  by  trepanizing  the  skull,  or 
drawing  bones  from  it.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Contempla- 
tions, 47.  (Ord  MS.) 

Trepanner.  s.       One  who  trepans;    in  the 
extract  as  a  cheat. 

These  pitiful  trepanners  and  impostors  sought  to 
seduce  them.— Bishop  Gauden,  Anti-Baal-Berith, 
p.  151:  1661. 
Spelt  with  a. 

The  insinuations  of  that  old  pander  and  trapan- 
tier  of  souls.— South,  Sermons,  vi.  321. 
Trephine.  *.    Small  trepan  ;  smaller  instru- 
'ment  of  perforation  managed  by  one  hand. 
I  shewed  a  trepan  and  trephine,  avid  gave  them 
liberty  to  try  both  upon  a  skull.—  Wiseman,  Sur- 
gery. 

Trepidation,  s.  [Lat.  trepidatio,  -onis ;  tre- 
pidus  =  timid,  trembling :  trepido  =  I  trem- 
ble.] 
1.  State  of  trembling,  or  quivering. 

The  bow  torturetli  the  string  continually,  and 
holdeth  it  in  a  continual  trepidation. — Bacon,  Na- 
tural and  Experimental  History. 

All  objects  of  the  senses  which  are  very  offensive 
cause  the  spirits  to  retire;  upon  which  the  parts,  in 
some  degree,  are  destitute;  and  so  there  is  induced 
in  them  a  trepidation  and  horror. — Ibid. 
Moving  o'  the  earth  brings  harms  and  fears, 

Men  reckon  what  it  did  and  meant; 
But  trepidation  of  the  spheres, 
Though  greater  far,  is  innocent.  Donne. 


Your  purposed  low  correction 
Is  such,  as  basest  and  the  meanest  wretches 
tor  pilferings,  and  most  common  trespass. 
Are  punish'd  with.       Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  2 

Will  God  incense  his  ire 
For  such  a  petty  trespass  P 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  692 
2.  Unlawful  entrance  on  another's  ground. 
Trespassable.   adj.     Offensive;   transgres- 
sive. 

The  freehold  of  the  whole  church  and  church- 
yard is  in  the  parson  or  rector,  and  therefore  the 
E  arson  may  have  an  action  of  trespass  against  any 
ody  that  shall  do  any  trespassable  act  in  the  church 
or  church-yard;  as  in  breaking  seats  annexed  to  tht 
church,  in  breaking  the  windows,  cutting  the  trees 
or  taking  away  the  leads,  or  any  of  the  materials  o 
the  church.  —  Digge,  Parson's  Counsellor,  p.  162 
(Ord  MS.) 

Trespasser,  s.     One  who  trespasses. 

1.  Offender;  transgressor. 

Forgive  my  trespasses,  O  God,  as  I  forgive  my 
trespassers.— Q.uarles,  Judgement  and  Mercy,  Re- 
vengeful Man. 

The  court  had  power  to  correct  the  trespasser 
with  stripes.—  L.  Addison,  Account  of  the  present 
State  of  the  Jews,  p.  203. 

2.  One  who  enters  unlawfully  on  another's 
ground. 

If  I  come  upon  another's  ground  without  his 
licence,  or  the  licence  of  the  law,  I  am  a  trespasser, 
for  which  the  owner  may  have  an  action  of  trespass 
against  me.—/.  Walton. 

'  Take  care  that  you  keep  me  this  place  in  good 
order— do  you  hear,  Hunt?'  'Yes,  sir.'  'Andre- 
mind  me  to  have  a  board  done  about  trespassers, 
and  spring  guns,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  to  keep 
the  common  people  out.  Do  you  hear,  Hunt;  do 
you  hear?'  '  1'il  not  forget  it,  sir.'  'I  beg  your 
pardon,  sir,' said  the  other 'man, advancing,  with  his 
hand  to  his  hat.  '  Well,  Wilkins,  what's  the  matter 
with  you?'  said  Captain  Boldwig.  'I  beg  your 

Sardon,  sir— but  I  think  there  have  been  trespassers 
ere  to-day.'— Dickens,  Pickwick  Papers,  ch.  xix. 
Tress.  *.  [Fr.  tresse.]     Lock;  curl  of  hair; 
gathering  of  hair. 

Hung  be  the  heavens  with  black,  yield  day  to 

night ! 

Comets,  importing  change  of  times  and  states, 
Brandish  your  crystal  tresses  in  the  sky. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  i.  1. 
Her  swelling  breast 
Naked  met  his,  under  tiie  Mowing  gold 
Of  her  loose  tresses  hid. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  49S. 
Then  cease,  bright  nymph  1  to  mourn  theravish'd 

hair. 

Which  adds  new  glory  to  the  shining  sphere  I 
Not  all  the  tresses  tha't  lair  hair  can  boast 
Shall  draw  such  envy  as  the  lock  you  lost. 

Pope,  Rape  oj  the  Lock,  canto  r. 
Tressed,  adj.    Knotted;  curled;  having  the 
hair  in  a  tress  ;  having  tresses. 

He,  plunged  in  pain,  his  tressed  locks  doth  tear. 

Spenser,  S/iepherd's  Calendar. 
Golden  tressed,  like  Apollo. 

•Fletcher,  Fai/liful  Kliepherdeu. 
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Tressure.  i.    In  Heraldry.    Border  running 
parallel  with  the  sides  of  the  escutcheon. 
The  arms  are  a  lion  with  a  border, 


Trestle.  *.    [Fr.  treteau.]    Piece  of  timber 
supported  at  each  end  by  legs. 

Citron  tablet  stand 

0np!Xol7  Vessels.    May,  Translation  of  Luean,  b  x 
llns  is  not  for  an  unbuttoned  fellow  to  discuss'  in 
the  garret  at  hi*  trestle.-  Milto*,  Colasttrion. 
Used  adjectivally,  or  as  thejtrtt  element  in 
a  compound. 

Two  or  more  trestles  are  used  for  rmrrrlnr  a 
bridge,  called  a  trestU-bridge.  .  .  .  Trestlltr^,^' 
*wo  feS1  wood  or  iron  »»  the  mast-head,  nitimc 
shfn  rJ1e7rfthenrt>  P"8*1  tongthtSiSf  « 
on  Pth»  1  °«  T  "Plhe  ««*"-»•*«*.  -n  which,  and 
on  the  trestle-treei  themselves,  the  top 

'  Ol 


Tret.  s.  Allowance  made  by  merchants  to 
retailers,  which  is  four  pounds  in  every 
hundred  weight,  and  four  pounds  for  waste 
or  refuse  of  a  commodity. 

Trethings.  s.     Taxes. 

Trevet.  s.    See  Trivet. 

Trey.  s.    Three  at  cards. 


mistress,  one  sweet   word  with 

Honey,  milk,  and  sugar ;  there  is  throe.— 
Ivay  then,  two  treys;  inetheglin.  wort,  and  malmsey. 
Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  v.  •>. 

Tri-,  as  a  prefix  in  composition ;  Lat.  ties, 
neuter,  tria  ;  Gr.  rp(?c,  neuter,  rpta  =  three. 
Triable,  adj.    Capable  of  being  tried.  Hare. 
1.  In  the  way  of  experiment. 

For  the  more  easy  understanding  of  the  experi- 
raents  triable  by  our  engine,  1  insinuate.!  that  no- 
tion, by  which  all  of  them  will  prove  explicable  — 
Boyle. 
•2.  Judicially. 

No  one  should  be  admitted  to  a  bishop's  chancel- 
lorship without  good  knowledge  in  the  civil  and 
canon  laws,  since  divers  causes  triable  in  the  spiri- 
tual court  are  of  weight.— Ayliffe,  Parergon  Jttris 
Canonici. 

Triad,  s.      [Lat.   trias,    triadis ;    from   Gr. 

iv>i[£c,  TpiaSoe  ;  Fr.  triade.l 

1.  Trinity;  three  united;  collection  of  three. 

This  is  the  famous  Platonical  triad.  — Dr.  H. 
More,  Song  of  the  Soul,  preface :  1647. 

A  had,  .Eon,  Psyche,  the  Platonical  triad.— Ibid. 
p.  350. 

2.  In  Welsh  Literature  and  Archeology,  se- 
veral historical  statements,  apophthegms, 
and    the    like,   are    arranged    in   threes ; 
e.g.  '  Three  names  have  been  given  to  the 
Isles  of  Britain  since  the  beginning :  Clas 
Merddin,  Til  Inys,  and  Inys  Pridain.' 

Then  there  are  the  singular  compositions  called 
the  Triads,  which  are  enumerations  of  events  or 
other  particulars,  bound  together  in  knots  of  three, 
by  means  of  some  title  or  general  observation— 
sometimes,  it  must  be  confessed,  forced  and  far- 
fetched enough— under  which  it  is  conceived  that 
they  may  all  be  included.  Of  the  Triads,  some  are 
moral,  and  others  historical.— Craik,  History  of 
English  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  10. 

And  yet  how  insufficient  are  the  laws  and  triads 
of  the  Cyrnri  in  point  of  mere  antiquity  !  Let  us 
do  all  honour  to  the  praiseworthy  burst  of  Keltic 
patriotism  which  has  revived  in  our  day;  let  us 
even  concede  that  some  few  of  the  triads  may  carry 
us  back  to  the  sixth  century ;  yet  the  earliest  Cymric 
laws,  of  which  tho  slightest  trace  can  be  discovered, 
are  those  of  Hywel  in  the  tenth.  —  A>(«W#,  Th« 
Saxons  in  England,  b.  ii.  ch.  xii. 

3.  In  Music.  The  name  of  the  Harmonic 
Triad  is  given  from  the  fact  of  the  chord 
being  formed  of  a  third  and  a  fifth,  \\hkh, 
with  the  bass,  make  three  different  terms. 
Triadist.  s.  Composer  of  a  (Welsh)  triad. 
The  eighty-eighth  triad  runs  thus:  'The  three 
principal  cities  of  the  Isle  of  Britain :  Caer-Llion 
upon  W.VMT  in  (..'ymru.Carr  Llundain  ill  Lloeirr.and 
Caer  Evrawc  in  Ik-ivr  and  Br>  ncirli.'  ( 'aer-Llion,  as 
the  seat  of  KIIIK  Arthur,  obtains  from  the  triadist 
preeminence  even  superior  to  the  two  niunicipia, 
London  and  York.  It  would  seem  that  when  the 
triad  was  written,  Verulainnim  had  fallen  into  ob- 
scurity, and  London  had  taken  its  crown.— Dr.  T. 
Kit-Mas.  The  Pedigree  of  the  English  Ptople,  p.  197 
note:  1808. 
Trial,  s. 

Test;  examination. 
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All  thy  veiations 

Were  but  my  trials  of  thy  love,  and  thou 
Hast  strangely  stood  the 


2.  Experiment;  act  of  examining  by  expe- 
rience. 

I  leave  him  to  your  gracious  acceptance,  whose 
trial  shall  better  publish  his  commendation.—  Mutke- 
gpear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1,  letter. 

Skilful  gardeners  make  trial  of  the  seeds  by  put 
ting  them  into  water  gently  boiled:  and  if  nod, 
they  will  sprout  within  half  an  hour.—  Bacon,  Aa- 
tur'al  and  Experimental  History. 

There  is  a  mixed  kind  of  evidence  relating  both 
to  the  senses  and  understanding,  depending  upon 
our  own  observation  and  repeated  trials  of  the 
issues  and  events  of  actions  or  things,  called  expe- 
rience.— Bishop  tVilkiiis. 

3.  Experience  ;  experimental  knowledge. 

Others  had  trial  of  cruel  rnockitigs  and  scourg- 
ing*.— Hebrews,  xi.  36. 

4.  Judicial  examination. 

He  hath  resisted  law, 

And  therefore  law  shall  scorn  him  further  trial 
Than  the  severity  of  publick  power. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  in.  1. 

Trial  is  used  in  law  for  the  examination  of  all 
causes,  civil  or  criminal,  according  to  the  laws  of 
our  realm:  the  trial  is  the  issuo,  which  is  tried 
upon  the  inditement,  not  the  iuditement  itself.— 
OM& 
5  Temptation  ;  test  of  virtue. 

Lest  our  trial,  when  least  sought, 
May  find  us  both  perhaps  far  less  prepared, 
The  willinger  I  go.      Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  380. 

No  such  company  as  then  thou  saw'st 
Intended  thee;  for  trial  only  brought, 
To  see  how  thou  could'st  judge  of  fit  and  meet. 

Ibid.  viii.  447. 

Every  station  is  exposed  to  some  trials,  either 
temptations  that  provoke  our  appetites,  or  disquiet 
our  fears.  —  Rogers. 

6.  State  of  being  tried. 

Good  shepherd,  tell  this  youth  what  'tis  to  love.— 
It  is  to  be  all  made  of  sighs  and  tears  ; 
It  is  to  be  all  made  of  faith  and  service, 
All  humbleness,  all  patience  and  impatience; 
All  purity,  all  trial,  all  observance. 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  v.  2 

Triaiity.  *.    Three  united;   state  of  being 
three.     Rare. 
Of  pluralities, 

Of  tryalities.  Skelton,  Poems,  p.  ]  95. 

There  may  be  found  very  many  dispensations  of 
trialiti/ot  benefices.—  Wharton,  On  Murnefs  His- 
tory of  the  Reformation,  p.  66. 

Trialogue.  *.  [Gr.  rp«c  =  three  +  Xdyoe  = 
word,  conversation  :  compare  Dialogue.] 
Conversation  carried  on  by  three  speakers. 
Rare. 

Trialogue  between  T.  Bilney,  Hugh  Latimer,  and 
W.  Repps.—  Wood,  Athena  Oxonienses,  vol.  i.  p.  21  : 
1691. 

Triangle.  *.  [Fr.  ;  Lat.  triangulum.']  Fi- 
gure of  three  angles. 

The  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two 
right  ones.—  Locke. 

Triangular,  adj.  [Lat.  triangular  is.  ~]  Having 
three  angles. 

The  frame  thereof  seem'd  partly  circular, 
And  part  triangular  ;  O  work  divine  ! 
These  two  the  first  and  last  proportions  are. 


Triangularity.  «.     Triangular  character. 

It  partook  of  the  qualities  of  the  immutable  idea 
of  triangularity.  —  knight,  On  Taste,  p.  39.  (Ord 
MS.) 

Triangularly,  adv.  In  a  triangular  man- 
ner ;  after  the  form  of  a  triangle. 

A  portico  formed  circularly,  a  plain  cut  trian- 
gularly.— Harris,  Hermes,  b.  i.  ch.  xi. 

Triangulation.  *.  Reduction  of  the  surface 
of  an  area  to  triangles  for  the  purpose  of  a 
trigonometrical  survey. 

The  publication  of  '  The  Trigonometrical  Survey 
of  the  United  Kingdom '  is  now  completed,  and  is 
comprised  in  seven  quarto  volumes,  viz. :— I.  The 
Principal  Triangulation,  with  the  Figure,  Dimen- 
sions, and  Mean  Specific  Gravity  of  the  Earth  de- 
rived therefrom ;  II.  Levelling,  taken  in  Ireland; 
III.  Levelling,  taken  in  England  and  Wales ;  IV 
Levelling,  taken  in  Scotland.  Thus  this  great  work 
which  was  commenced  in  1783,  under  General  Roy, 
B.B.,  is  at  length  finished.  In  last  year's  estimates 
the  sum  of  KXKtf.  was  taken  to  enable  the  director 
of  the  survey  to  extend  the  triangulation  of  Eng- 
land through  France  to  the  frontiers  of  Belgium  so 
as  br>  form  a  connection  between  the  triangulations 
of  England  and  Belgium.  This  operation  has  been 

completed The  triangle,  Dunkirk,  Cassel,  and 

fllont  Jtemmel,  is  common  to  the  triangulations  of 
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France  and  Belgium,  and  is  now  also  made  part  of ; 
the  extended  triangulation  of  this  country.— Pro- 
ceedintjs  of  the  Royal  Society,  May  26, 1820. 
Triarian.  adj.      [Lat.  triarii  =  o\A  soldiers, 
placed  as  a  reserve.]    Occupying  the  third 
post  or  place.     Hare. 

Let  our  week  days  lead  up  the  van, 
Let  the  brave  second  and  Marian  band 
Firm  against  all  impression  stand : 
The  first  we  may  defeated  see: 
The  virtue  and  the  force  of  these  are  sure  of  victory. 
Cowley,  Ode  on  the  Restoration  of 

King  Charles  II. 

Trias,  s.  [Lat;  from  Gr.  rpia^  rpiaSoQ  = 
collection  of  three.]  In  Geology.  Term 
of  recent  origin,  applied  to  the  rocks  gene- 
rally called  New  Red  Sandstone,  from  the 
fact  of  the  group  falling  into  three  di- 
visions ;  the  names  being,  from  the  coun- 
try where  the  system  is  best  illustrated, 
German;  viz.  Bunter  Sandstein,  Keuper, 
and  Muschelkalk. 

The  group  of  strata.  . .  has  been  called  the  Trias, 
by  German  writers,  or  the  Triple  Groupe,  because 
it  is  separable  into  three  distinct  formations,  called 
the  Keuper,  the  Muschelkalk,  and  the  Bunter  Sand- 
stein  ...  No  one  questions  that  they  [the  St.  Cas- 
sian  beds]  are  triassic.—Sir  C.  Lyell,  Elements  of 
Geology,  ch.  xxii. 

Triassic.  adj.  In  Geology.  Relating  to, 
connected  with,  constituted  by,  the  Trias, 
or  any  member  of  it :  (the  form  of  the 
word  is  direct  from  Trias ;  not,  as  it 
should  be,  from  the  oblique  form  triados). 
(For  example  see  under  Trias.) 

Tribal,  adj.     Tribual. 

What  that  Teutonic  poetry  was  which  Charle- 
magne cherished  with  German  reverence,  it  is  vain 
to  inquire :  whether  tribal  Prankish  songs,  or  the 
groundwork  of  those  national  poems  which,  having 
passed  through  the  Latin  verse  of  the  monks,  came, 
forth  at  length  as  the  Nibelungen  and  the  Helden- 
buch.— Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  v. 
ch.i. 

Tribe,  s.     [Lat.  tribus."] 

1,  Distinct  body  of  the  people  as  divided  by 
family  or  fortune,  or  any  other  character- 
istic. 

I  ha'  been  writing  all  this  night,  and  am 
So  very  weary,  unto  all  the  tribes 
And  centuries  for  their  voices,  to  help  Catiline 
In  his  election. 

B,  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy,  ii.  2. 

If  the  heads  of  the  tribes  can  be  taken  off,  and  the 
misled  multitude  will  see  their  error,  such  extent  of 
mercy  is  honourable.— Bacon,  Advice  to  Villiers. 

Who  now  shall  rear  you  to  the  sun,  or  rank 
Your  tribes,  and  water  from  th'  ambrosial  fount? 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  279. 

[Teach]   straggling    mountaineers,  for  publick 

good, 

To  rank  in  tribes,  and  quit  the  savage  wood, 
Houses  to  build. 

Tate,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xv.  194. 

I  congratulate  my  country  upon  the  increase  of 
this  happy  tribe  of  men,  since,  by  the  present  par- 
liament, the  race  of  freeholders  is  spreading  into  the 
remotest  corners. — Addison. 

2.  Used  in  contempt. 

Folly  and  vice  are  easy  to  describe, 
The  common  subjects  of  our  scribbling  tribe. 

Lord  Roscommon. 
Tribe,  v.  a.    Classify.    Rare. 

Our  fowl,  fish,  and  quadrupeds,  are  well  tribed  by 
Mr.  Willoughby  and  Mr.  Ray.— Bishop  Nioholson, 
English  Historical  Library,  p.  19 :  16%. 
Triblet.  *.  [Fr.  triboulet.]    Goldsmith's  tool 

for  making  rings. 

Trlbometer.  s  [Gr.  rp//3<i>  =  I  rub  +  nirpo 
measure.]  In  Mechanics.  Apparatus  for 
measuring  the  force  of  friction. 
Tribrach,  s.  [Lat.  tribrachon ;  Gr.  TpiBpa\vc, 
Ppa\v<;  =  short.]  In  Prosody.  Foot  con- 
sisting of  three  syllables  all  short ;  in 
Notation  >^w«. 

Never  take  an  iambus  as  a  Christian  name.  Tro- 
chees and  tribrachs  do  very  fairly. — Coleridge,  Table 
Talk. 

Tribual.  adj.    Relating  to,  constituted  by, 

belonging  to,  a  tribe. 

Tribulation,  s.    Persecution  ;  distress  ;  vex- 
ation ;  disturbance  of  life. 

Tribulation  being  present  causeth  sorrow,  and 
being  imminent  breedeth  fear.— Hooker,  Ecclesias- 
tical Polity. 
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The  just  shall  dwell, 
And  after  all  their  tribulations  long, 
See  golden  days,  fruitful  of  golden  deeds. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  335. 

Our  church  taught  us  to  pray,  that  God  would, 

not  only  in  all  time  of  our  tribulation,  but  in  all 

time  of  our  wealth,  deliver  us. — Jiishop  Atterbury. 

Tribunal.    *.    [Lat.  =  raised  platform  from 

which  the    praetor  delivered  judgements; 

judgement  seat  in  general.] 

1.  Seat  of  a  judge  ;  judgement-seat. 

1'  th'  market  place,  on  a  tribunal  silver'd, 
Cleopatra  and  himself  in  chairs  of  gold 
Were  publickly  enthroned. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  6. 

He  sees  the  room 

Where  the  whole  nation  does  for  justice  come, 
Under  whose  large  roof  flourishes  the  gown, 
And  judges  grave  on  high  tribunals  frown.    Waller. 

There  is  a  necessity  of  standing  at  his  tribunal, 
who  is  infinitely  wise  and  just.— Grew,  Cosmologia 
Sacra. 

He,  who  for  our  sakes  stood  before  an  earthly 
tribunal,  might  therefore  be  constituted  judge  of 
the  whole  world.— Nelson. 

2.  Court  of  justice. 

Summoning  archangels  to  proclaim 
Thy  dread  tribunal.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  325. 
If  the  council  of  ten  had  been  abolished  at  any 
time  since  the  fifteenth  century,  if  the  removal  of 
that  jealous  despotism  had  given  scope  to  the  cor- 
ruption of  a  poor  and  debased  aristocracy,  to  the 
licence  of  a  people  unworthy  of  freedom,  the  re- 
public would  have  soon  lost  her  territorial  posses- 
sions, if  not  her  own  independence.  If  indeed  it  be 
true,  as  reported,  that  during  the  last  hundred 
years  this  formidable  tribunal  had  sensibly  relaxed 
its  vigilance,  if  the  Venetian  government  had  become 
less  tyrannical  through  sloth,  or  decline  of  national 
spirit,  our  conjecture  will  have  acquired  the  con- 
firmation of  experience.— Hallam,  View  of  the  State 
of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  pt.  ii.  ch.  iii. 

It  was  true  that  the  crime  of  high  treason  was 
brought  home  to  Fenwick  by  proofs  which  could 
leave  no  doubt  on  the  mind  of  any  man  of  common 
sense,  and  would  have  been  brought  home  to  him 
according  to  the  strict  rules  of  law,  if  he  had  not,  by 
committing  another  crime,  eluded  the  justice  of  the 
ordinary  tribunals. — Macaulay,  History  of  Eng- 
land, ch.  xxii. 
Tribune,  s.  [Lat.  tribunus ;  a  term  applied 

in  ancient  Rome,  to  more  than  one  public 

officer.] 

1.  Officer  chosen  by  the  people. 

These  are  the  tribunes  of  the  people, 
The  tongues  o'  the  common  mouth :  I  do  despise 
them.  Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  ii.  2. 

2.  Commander  of  a  cohort. 

Petreius,  his  lieutenant, . . .  who  is  much 
The  better  soldier,  having  been  a  tribune, 
Prefect,  lieutenant,  praetor  in  the  war 
These  thirty  years. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy,  iv.  7. 

3.  Tribunal. 

My  friend  Bucklesbury,  who  was  seated  in  full 
costume  ai  the  left  hand  of  the  semicircular  tribune, 
in  a  box  of  his  own,  his  wand  of  office  erect  at  his 
side,  and  a  bouquet  upon  the  desk  before  him, 
beckoned  me  in  a  kind  and  condescending  manner 
to  approximate. —  Theodore  Hook,  Gilbert  Gurney, 
vol.  ii.  ch.  i. 

At  eleven  the  arrival  of  listeners  seemed  to  have 
ceased.  Mr.  Lyon  was  seated  on  the  school  tribune 
or  dais  at  his  particular  round  table ;  another  round 
table,  with  a  chair,  awaited  the  curate,  with  whose 
superior  position  it  was  quite  in  keeping  that  he 
should  not  be  first  on  the  ground.— George  Eliot 
(signature),  Felix  Holt  the  Radical,  ch.-xiv. 

She  had  scarcely  stepped  off  the  tribune  when 
Mr.  Debarry  re-entered  and  there  was  a  commotion 
which  made  her  wait.— Ibid. 
Tribuneship.  s.     Office  of  a  tribune. 

What  am  I  the  wiser  for  knowing  that  Trajan  was 
in  the  fifth  year  of  his  tribuneship,  when  he  en- 
tertained the  people  with  such  a  horse-race  or  bull- 
baiting?—  Addison,  Dialogues  on  the  Usefulness  of 
ancient  Medals. 

Tribunitial.  adj.   [Lat.  tribunitius.']    Suiting 
a  tribune ;  relating  to  a  tribune. 

Oh  happy  ages  of  our  ancestors  ! 
Beneath  the  kings  and  tribunitial  powers, 
One  jail  did  all  their  criminals  restrain. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  iii.  490. 
Tribunitious.  adj.     Tribunitial. 

Let  them  not  come  in  multitudes,  or  in  a  tribU' 
nitious  manner  ;  for  that  is  to  clamour  counsels,  not 
to  inform. — Bacon. 
Tributary,  adj.  [Fr.  tributaire  \  Lat.  tribu- 

tarius.] 

1.  Paying  tribute  as  an  acknowledgement  of 
submission  to  a  master. 

Thenceforth  this  land  was  tributary  made 
T'  ambitious  Rome.  Spenser. 
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Whilst  Malvern,  king  of  hills,  fair  Severn  over- 
looks. 
Attended  on  in  state  with  tributary  brooks. 

Drayton. 

The  two  great  empires  of  the  world  I  know; 
And  since  the  earth  none  larger  does  afford, 
This  Charles  is  some  poor  tributary  lord. 

Dryden,  Indian  Kmperour,  i.  2. 
Around  his  throne  the  sea-born  brothers  stood, 
That  swell  with  tributary  urns  his  flood. 

Pope,  Windsor  Forest. 

2.  Subject;  subordinate. 

These  he,  to  grace  his  tributary  gods, 
By  course  commits  to  several  government, 
And  gives  them  leave  to  wear  their  sapphire  crowns, 
And  wield  their  little  tridents.      Milton,  Gomus,  24. 

O'er  Judah's  king  ten  thousand  tyrants  reign, 
Legions  of  lust,  and  various  powers  of  ill 
Insult  the  master's  tributary  will. 

Prior,  Solomon,  ii.  918. 

3.  Paid  in  tribute. 

Nor  flattery  tunes  these  tributary  lays. 

Concannen. 

Tributary,  s.  One  who  pays  a  stated  sum 
in  acknowledgement  of  subjection. 

All  the  people  that  is  found  therein  shall  be  tri- 
butaries unto  thee,  and  serve  thee.— Deuteronomy, 
xx.  11. 

The  Irish  lords  did  only  promise  to  become  tribu- 
taries to  king  Henry  the  Second  :  and  such  as  only 
pay  tribute  are  not  properly  subjects,  but  sovereigns. 
— Sir  J.  Davits,  Discourse  on  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Tribute,  s.  [Fr.  tribut ;  Lat.  tributum  =  thing 
paid  ;  tribuo  =  I  pay.]  Payment  made  in 
acknowledgement  of  subjection. 

They  that  received  tribute  money  said,  Doth  not 
your  master  pay  tribute  1— Matthew,  xvii.  2. 

She  receives  . . . 
As  tribute  . . .  her  warmth  and  light. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  35. 
Small  tribute,  where  the  will  to  pay  was  act. 

Dryden. 

Tribute,  v.  a.     Pay  as  tribute.    Rare. 

An  amorous  trifler,  that  spendeth  his  forenoons 
on  his  glass  and  barber,  his  afternoons  with  paint  or 
lust,  tributing  most  precious  moments  to  the  scepter 
of  a  fan ! —  Whitlock,  Observations  on  the  Present 
Manners  of  the  English,  p.  302 :  1654. 

Trice,  s.  [  ?  ]   Short  time  ;  instant ;  stroke. 

If  they  get  never  so  great  spoil  at  any  time,  the 

same  they  waste  in  a  trice,  as  naturally  delighting 

in  spoil,  though  it  do  themselves  no  good.— Spenser, 

View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Just  in  the  nick  the  cook  knock'd  thrice. 
And  all  the  waiters  in  a  trice 
His  summons  did  obey : 
Each  serving  man  with  dish  in  hand 
March'd  boldly  up  like  our  traiu'd  band. 
Presented  and  away. 

Sir  J.  Suckling,  The  Wedding. 
He  could  raise  scruples  dark  and  nice, 
And  after  solve  them  in  a  trice. 

Butler,  Hudibrca,  i.  1, 163. 
So  when  the  war  had  raised  a  storm, 
I  "ve  seen  a  snake  in  human  form, 
All  stain'd  with  infamy  and  vice, 
Leap  from  the  dunghill  in  a  trice.  Swift. 

Trice,  v.  a.    Hoist.     See  Trise. 
Trichiasis.  *.    [Gr.  from  QplZ,  rpix&c  -  hair.] 
In  Ophthalmic  Medicine.  Disease  in  which 
the  eyelashes  grow  inwards,  so  irritating 
the  front  of  the  eyeball. 
Trichina,    s.    [Gr.  fyu£.]    Intestinal  worm 
producing  Trichiniasis. 

Trichina  [is  the  name  ofj  a  genus  of  minute 
nematoid  worms,  infesting,  in  the  adult  procreative 
state,  the  intestinal  canal,  and,  in  its  larval  state, 
the  muscular  tissue  of  man  and  certain  mammals, 
especially  the  hog. . . .  The  mature  trichina  of  both 
sexes. . .  .  acquire  the  procreative  state  on  the  second 
day  after  the  trichinous  meat  has  been  taken  into 
the  stomach.  About  the  sixth  day  the  minute 
filaria-like  embryos  hatched  within  the  oviducts  of 
the  female  are  excluded.  They  forthwith  penetrate 
the  mucous  coat  or  walls  of  the  intestine,  enter 
the  capillaries,  are  transported  by  the  circulation  to 
the  whole  muscular  system,  pierce  a::d  escape  from 
the  capillaries  to  penetrate  that  tissue,  and  within  a 
fortnight  attain  the  ordinary  characters  of  trichina 

spiralis As  the  first  introduction  of  Trichina  is 

from  eating  meat,  the  animal  matter  in  the  garbage 
or  offal  commonly  given  to  pigs  occasions  the  fre- 
quency of  their  occurrence  in  that  domestic  animal. 
Where  the  custom  may  prevail  of  eating  pork, e.g. 
ham,  bacon,  sausages,  &c.,  imperfectly  cooked  or 
raw,  the  Trichina  in  such  meat  are  "induced  in 

ed 


asis Wholesome  feeding  of  the  pig  with  vege- 
table food,  and  thorough  cooking  of  the  pork,  are 
the  main  preventives  of  Trichiniasis.  —  Owen,  in 
lirande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art. 
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Trichiniasis.   *.      Disease   producing,    and 

produced  by,  trichinous  meat. 
Trichinous.  adj.     Connected  with,  relating 
to,  producing  or  produced  by,  Trichina? 
and  Trichiniasis.     See,  for  all  three, 
extract  under  Trichina. 
Trichoptera.  s.     [Gr.  fy>/£,  rpixoc,  +  irrtpov  = 
wing.]    In  Entomology.    Name  of  a  group 
of  insects  so  called  from  their  wing  being 
hairy  as  well  as  membranous. 
Trichotomy,  s.    [Gr.   rpt^oro/uw,  from  the 
root  of  rf/ivw  =  I  cut ;  ro/i»)  =  section,  cut- 
ting.]    Division  into  three  parts. 

The  ehiefest  divisions  of  things  are  made  by  a 
trichutomie.—  Hartlib,  Translation  of  Comenius, 
p.  51:  1642. 

Some  disturb  the  order  of  nature  by  dichotomies, 
trichotomies,  sevens,  twelves :  let  the  subject  with 
the  design  you  have  in  view  determine  the  number 
of  parts  into  which  you  divide  it.—  Watts. 
Trick,  s.     [Dutch,  trek  =  sharp  stroke.] 
1.  Sly  fraud. 

Sir  Thomas  More  said,  that  a  trick  of  law  had  no 
less  power  than  the  wheel  of  fortune,  to  lift  men  up 
or  cast  thein  down. — Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

A  bantering  droll  took  a  journey  to  Delphos,  to 
try  if  he  could  put  a  trick  upon  Apollo.— Sir  R. 
L' Estrange. 

Such  a  one  thinks  to  find  some  shelter  in  my 
friendship,  and  1  betray  him :  he  comes  to  me  for 
counsel,  and  I  show  him  a  trick. — South,  Sermons. 

He  swore  by  Styx. 

Whate'er  she  would  desire  to  grant; 
Hut  wise  Ardelia  knew  his  tricks.  Swift. 

'2.  Dexterous  artifice. 

Gather  the  lowest,  and  leaving  the  top, 
Shall  teach  thee  a  trick  for  to  double  thy  crop. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good 
Husbandry. 

3.  Vicious  practice. 

Suspicion  shall  be  stuck  full  of  eyes: 
For  treason  is  but  trusted  like  a  fox. 
Who  ne'er  so  tame,  so  cherish'd  and  lock'd  up, 
Will  have  a  wild  trick  of  his  ancestors. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  v.  2. 

I  entertain  you  with  somewhat  more  worthy  than 
the  stale  exploded  trick  of  fulsome  panegyricks.— 
Dryden. 

Some  friends  to  vice  industriously  defend 
These  innocent  diversions,  and  pretend 
That  1  the  tricks  of  youth  too  roughly  blame. 

Stepney,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  viii.  289. 

4.  Juggle ;  antic ;   anything  done  to  cheat 
jocosely,  or  to  divert. 

A  reverend  prelate  stopp'd  his  coach  and  six, 
To  laugh  a  little  at  our  Andrew's  tricks. 

Prior,  Merry  Andrew. 

5.  Unexpected  effect. 

So  fellest  foes  who  broke  their  sleep, 
To  take  the  one  the  other,  by  some  chance, 
Jsome  trick  not  worth  an  egg,  shall  grow  dear  friends. 
Sliakespear,  Coriolanus,  iv.  4. 

6.  Practice;  manner;  habit:    (we  still  say, 
'  he  has  a  trick  of  winking  with  his  eyes, 
of  speaking  loud,'  &c.) 

I  spoke  it  but  according  to  the  trick ;  if  you'll 
hang  me,  you  may.— Sliakespear,  Measure  for  Mea- 
sure, v.l. 
The  trick  of  that  voice  I  do  well  remember. 

Id.,  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 
Behold, 

Although  the  print  be  little,  the  whole  matter 
And  copy  of  the  father;  eye,  nose,  lip, 
The  trick  of  's  frown,  his  forehead. 

Id.,  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  3. 

7.  Number  of  cards  laid  regularly  up  in  play : 
(as,  '  a  trick  of  cards'). 

And  now,  as  oft  in  some  distemper*d  state, 
On  one  nice  trick  depends  the  general  fate. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  in. 

8.  Plait  or  knot  of  hair. 

I  prefer  that  kind  of  tire :— it  stirs  me  more  than 
all  your  court-curls,  or  your  spangles,  or  your  tricks : 
I  affect  not  these  high  gable-ends,  these  Tuscan  tops. 
— H.  Jonson,  Poetaster. 

Trick,  v.  a. 

I.  Cheat;  impose  on  ;  defraud. 

Fortune  ...  is  pleased  to  trick  or  tromp  mankind. 
Ii.  Jonson,  Xeio  Inn. 

It  is  impossible  that  the  whole  world  should  thus 
conspire  to  cheat  themselves,  to  put  a  deliiMui.  <m 
mankind,  and  trick  themselves  into  WMb-Mf 
plietis,  Sermons. 

•2.  Dress;   decorate;   adorn:    (properly,  to 

knot). 

And  trick  them  up  in  knotted  curls  anew. 

Drayion. 

They  turned  the  imposture  upon  the  king,  and 
7  U 
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gave  out,  that  to  defeat  the  truo  inheritor  lie  luul 
tricked  up  a  boy  in  the  likene**  of  Edward  Plain*, 
genel.— Bacon,  Uittory  of  the  Reign  uf  Utnrv  V1L 
Woeful  shepherds,  we«p  no  more. 

For  Lycidas,  your  sorrow,  is  not  dead : 
Sunk,  though  he  be.  beneath  the  wat'ry  floor ; 

So  sinks  the  day-star  in  the  ocean  bed, 

And  yet  anon  repaint  hi»  di-miping  head. 
And  tricks  his  beams,  am!  with  new-spangled  ore, 

Flames  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  iky. 

Milton.  Lycidas,  ins. 

Not  tnck'd  mid  frounced,  as  she  was  won't 
With  the  Attirk  boy  to  hunt.        Id.,  L' Allegro.  123. 

A  daw  that  had  a  mind  to  be  sparkisb,  tricked 
himself  up  with  all  the  gay  feathers  he  could  miuter. 
— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Love  is  an  airy  good  opinion  makes. 
That  tricks  and  dresses  up  the  gaudy  dream.  ' 

Dryden. 

People  lavish  It  profusely  in  tricking  up  their 
children  in  line  clothes,  and  yet  starve  their  winds. 
— Locke. 

3.  Display ;  adorn  :  (an  heraldic  term). 

Now  he  is  total  gules ;  horridly  trickt 
With  blood  of  fathers,  mothers,  (laughters,  sons, 
Baked  and  impasted  with  the  |.im-lii!.k-  lire*. 

Sliakespear,  Htimltt.  ii.  2. 

They  are  blazon'd  there ;  there  tliey  are  tricked, 
they  and  their  pedigrees.—/?.  Jonson,  Poetatttr. 

Come,  the  colours  and  the  ground  prepare : 
Dip  in  the  rainbow,  trick  her  off  in  air ; 
Chuse  a  firm  cloud  before  it  fall,  and  in  it 
Catch  ere  she  change  the  Cynthia  of  this  minute. 

Pi'lte,  Mural  Essays,  ii.  17. 
Trick,  v.  n.     Live  by  fraud. 

Thus  they  jog  on,  still  tricking,  never  thriving. 
And  murdering  plays,  which  still  they  call  reviving. 

Dryden. 

Tricker.  s.    See  Trigger. 

Trickery.  *.     Act  of  dressing  up ;  artifice. 

You  taught  us  to  set  a  just  value  ii)K>n  the  eco-n- 
tricities  of  impetuous  and  untutored  gnnus.  ly 
giving  us  an  opportunity  to  compare  them  with  the 
trickeries  of  cold  and  systematic  relineiueut.— Dr. 
Parr. 
Tricking-.  *.  Dress  ;  ornaments. 

Get  us  properties  and  tricking  for  our  fairies.— 
Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  4. 

Trickish.  adj.     Knavishly  artful ;    fraudu- 
lently cunning;  mischievously  subtle. 

All  he  says  is  in  a  loose,  slippery,  and  trickish  way 
of  reasoning. — liishop  Atteriiury,  Letter  to  Pope. 
Trickle,  v.  n.    Fall  in  drops  ;  rill  in  a  slen- 
der stream. 

He,  prick'd  with  pride. 
Forth  spurred  fast;  adown  his  courser's  side 
The  red  blood  trickling,  stain'd  the  way.     Spenser. 

He  lay  stretch'd  along,  his  eyes  ttxt  upward, 
And  ever  and  anon  a  silent  tear 
Stole  down,  and  trickled  froiu  his  hoary  l>eard. 

Dryden,  Spinisli  Friar,  iii.  5. 

The  emblems  of  honour  wrought  on  the  front  in 

the  brittle  materials  above  mentioned,  trickled  away 

under  the  lirst  impressions  of  the  lie&t.—Addi*»n, 

Freeholder. 

luibrown'd  with  native  bronze,  lo !  Henley  stands. 
Tuning  his  voice  and  balancing  his  hand*: 
How  fluent  nonsense  trickles  from  his  tongue! 
How  sweet  the  periods,  neither  said  nor  sung  ! 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iii.  190. 
Trickling,   verbal  abs.     Act  ot  that  which 

trickles. 

Some  noises  help  sleep;  as  the  blowing  of  the 
wind    and  trickling  of  water,  as  moving  in  tha 
spirits  a  gentle  attention,  which  stilleth  the  discur- 
sive motion.— Bacon. 
Trickment.  *.     Heraldic  decoration.    Hare. 

No  tomb  shall  hold  thee. 

But  these  two  anus  j  no  trickments  but  my  tear* 
Over  thy  hearse. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Mad  Lootr. 

Trickster.     One  who  practises  tricks. 

Another  of  these  tricksters  wrote  and  publixlicd  a 
pi.  ce  entitled  The  Assembly  Man.— Robinson.  Trans- 
lation nf  Claude.  i\.W. 

The  Whigs  were  known  to  be  feeble;  they  were 
looked  upon  as  tricksters.- B.  Disraeli,  Cuui»g*bu, 
b.  iii.  ch.  vi. 
Tricksy,  adj.    Pretty ;  dainty ;  neat ;  brisk  ; 

lively;  merry. 

Make  them  go  trickste.  gallaunt  andeleene. 

The  fool  hath  planted  in  his  memory 
An  army  of  good  word*;  and  1  do  know 
A  manv  fools  that  stand  in  better  place, 
Garnisn'd  like  him,  that  fora  tricksy  word 

Shakespear.  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  5. 
All  this  service  have  1  done  since  1  went.— 
My  tricksy  spirit!  Id..  Tempest,  v.  1. 

Tricksry  tales  of  speaking  Cornish  dawn. 

MarstoH,  Scourge  of  1'ilhtny.  b.  Ik 
Tricktrack,  s.      [Fr.  trictrac.]      Gam*;   ut 
tables. 
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Loitering  in  sloth  and  idleness,  cross-legged  like 
so  many  tailors,  the  Turk  wastes  almost  his  whole 
time,  lolling  on  these  cushions  or  sophas,  smoaking 
tobacco,  and  drinking  coffee  or  sherbet,  without 
either  diversion  or  amusement,  but  playing  with 
shells,  or  at  trick-track,  or  the  goose.— Memoirs  of 
P.H.  Bruce,  p.  65. 

William's  genius,  I  take  it,  leans  a  little  to  the 
figurative ;  for,  being  at  play  at  tricktrack  (a  kind 
of  minor  billiard-table  which  we  keep  for  smaller 
wights,  ami  sometimes  refresh  our  own  mature 
fatigues  with  taking  a  hand  at),  not  being  able  to 
hit  a  ball  he  had  iterate  aimed  at,  he  cried  out,  '  I 
cannot  hit  that  beast.'  Now  the  balls  are  usually 
called  men,  but  he  felicitously  hit  upon  a  middle 
term ;  a  term  of  approximation  and  imaginative  re- 
conciliation ;  a  something  where  the  two  ends  of  the 
brute  matter  (ivory),  and  their  human  and  rather 
violent  personification  into  men,  might  meet,  as  I 

take  it He  hath  the  power  of  calculation,  in  no 

ordinary  degree  for  a  chit.  He  combineth  figures, 
after  the  first  boggle,  rapidly ;  as  in  the  tricktrack 
board,  where  the  hits  are  figured,  at  first  he  did  not 
perceive  that  15  and  7  made  22,  but  by  a  little  use 
lie  could  combine  8  with  25,  and  83  again  with  16, 
which  approacheth  something  in  kind  (far  let  me  be 
from  flattering  him  by  saying  in  degree)  to  that  of 
th«'  famous  American  boy.— C.  Lamb,  Letter  to  Miss 
Wordsvorth. 

Tricolor,  s.  The  national  colour  of  France 
as  established  at  the  Revolution,  white, 
red,  and  blue. 

Women  too  are  sewing  cockades ; — not  now  of 
preen,  which  being  D'Artois  colour,  the  H6tel-de- 
Ville  has  had  to  interfere  in  it ;  but  of  Red  and  Blue, 
our  old  Paris  colours :  these,  once  based  on  a  ground 
of  constitutional  White,  are  the  famed  Tricolor, — 
which  (if  Prophecy  err  not)  '  will  go  round  the 
world.'— Carafe,  The  French  Revolution,  pt.  i.  b.  v. 
ch.  T. 

Tricusptd.  adj.  [Lat.  cuspis,  cuspidis  = 
point.]  Having  three  points,  or  summits: 
(in  Anatomy,  specially  applied  to  the  valve 
of  the  heart  between  the  left  ventricle  and 
auricle). 

This  character  of  a  denser  texture  belongs  [to  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  heart]  . . .  where  it  is  re- 
flected upon  itself . . .  either  at  the  fibrous  circle  . . . 
constituting  the  tricuspid  and  mitral  valves,  or  at 
the  commencement  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and 
the  aorta,  constituting  the  semi-lunar  valves.— Dr. 
P.  M.  Latham,  Lectures  on  Subjects  connected  with 
Clinical  Medicine,  comprising  Diseases  of  the  Heart, 
lect.  ii. 

Trident.  *.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  tridens,  -entis  ;  tres 
=  three  +  dens,  dentis  =  tooth.]  Three- 
forked  sceptre  of  Neptune. 

His  nature  is  too  noble  for  the  world  : 
He  would  not  flatter  Neptune  for  his  trident. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 
Canst  thou  with  ftsgigs  pierce  him  to  the  quick  ? 
Or  iu  his  skull  thy  barbed  trident  stick  ? 

Sandys,  Paraphrase  of  Job. 
He   gives   them  leave   to  wear   their   sapphire 

crowns, 

And  wield  their  little  tridents.     Milton,  Comus,  26. 
Several  find  a  mystery  in  every  tooth  of  Neptune's 
trident. — Addison,  Dialogues  on  the  Usefulness  of 
ancient  Medals. 

Tridented.  adj.    Having  three  teeth. 

Neptune . . . 

Held  his  tridented  mace  upon  the  south : 
The  winds  were  whist,  the  billows  danced  no  more. 
Quarks,  History  of  Jonah,  §  6. 

Trifling.  *.     [A.S.  trifting.']     Third  part  of 

a  county  or  shire  :  (this  division  is  only 

used  in  Yorkshire,  where  it  is  corrupted 

into  riding). 

Triennial,   adj.      [Lat.  triennis,  from  tres  = 

three  +  annus  =  year.] 
J .  Lasting  three  years. 

Richard  the  Third,  though  he  came  in  by  blood, 
yet  the  short  time  of  his  triennial  reign  he  was  with- 
out any,  and  proved  one  of  my  best  lawgivers.— 
Howell,  England's  Tears. 

1.  Happening  every  third  year. 

To  the  bishop  for  procurations,  on  account  of  his 
triennial  visitation,  three  shillings  and  eight  pence. 
— T.  Warton,  History  of  the  Pariah  of  Kidding  ton, 
p.  8. 

Trier,  s.     One  who  tries. 

I.  Experimentally. 

The  ingenious  triers  of  the  German  experiment 
f9und,  that  their  glass  vessel  was  lighter  when  the 
air  had  been  drawn  out  than  before  by  an  ounce 
and  very  near  a  third.— Boyle. 

'2.  Judicially. 

Courts  of  justice  are  bound  to  take  notice  of  acts 
of  parliament,  and  whether  they  are  truly  pleaded 
or  not :  and  therefore  they  are  the  triert  of  them.— 
Sir  J/.  Hale. 
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There  should  be  certain  triers  or  examiners  ap- 
pointed by  the  state  to  inspect  the  genius  of  every 
particular  boy.— Spectator. 
S.  Test ;  one  who  brings  to  the  test. 

You  were  used 

To  say,  extremity  was  the  trier  of  spirits ; 
That  common  chances  common  men  could  bear. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iv.  1. 

4.  Ecclesiastical  commissioners  appointed  by 
the  parliament  under  the  commonwealth, 
to  examine  the  character  and  qualifications 
of  ministers." 

The  certificate  of  the  triers  stood  in  the  place 
both  of  institution  and  of  induction ;  and  without 
such  a  certificate  no  person  could  hold  a  benefice. 
. . .  The  presentees  whom  the  triers  had  approved 
took  possession  of  the  rectories,  cultivated  the  glebe 
lands,  collected  the  tithes,  prayed  without  book  or 
surplice,  and  administered  the  Eucharist  to  com- 
municants seated  at  long  tables.— Macaulay,  His- 
tory of  England,  ch.  ii. 

Trieterical.  adj.  [Lat.  trietericus  ;  Gr. 
sroc  =  year.]  Triennial ;  kept  every  third 
year. 

The  trieterical  sports,  I  mean  the  orgia,  that  is 
the  mysteries  of  Bacchus.— Gregory,  Notes  on  Scrip- 
ture, p.  107  :  1684. 

Trifaiiow.  v.  a.  Plough  land  the  third  time 
before  sowing. 

The  beginning  of  August  is  the  time  of  trif allow- 
ing, or  last  plowing,  before  they  sow  their  wheat.— 
Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Trifistulary.    adj.      [Lat.  fistularis,    from 
fistula  =  pipe.]    Having  three  pipes.  Rare. 
Many  of  that  species  whose  trifistulary  bill  or 
cranny  we  have  beheld.— (Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errours. 
Trifle,  v.  n. 

1.  Act  or  talk  without  weight  or  dignity ;  act 
with  levity  or  folly. 

When  they  say  that  we  ought  to  abrogate  such 

Eopish  ceremonies  as  are  unprofitable,  or  else  might 
ave  other  more  profitable  in  their  stead,  they  trifle 
and  they  beat  the  air  about  nothing  which  toucheth 
us,  unless  they  mean  that  we  ought  to  abrogate  all 
popish  ceremonies. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

2.  Mock  ;  play  the  fool. 

Do  not  believe, 

That,  from  the  sense  of  all  civility, 
1  thus  would  play  and  trifle  with  your  reverence. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  i.  1. 

3.  Waste  in  light  amusement :  (as,  '  He  tri- 
fled, all  his  time'). 

Trifle,  v.  a.    Reduce  to  a  trifle.     Rare. 

Threescore  and  ten  I  can  remember  well, 
Within  the  volume  of  which  time  I've  seen 
Hours  dreadful  and  things  strange;  but  this  sore 

night 
Hath  trifled  former  knowings. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  ii.  4. 
Trifle.  *.     [N.Fr.  truffe,  frw/Je=jest,  flout.] 

1.  Thing  of  no  moment. 

Trifles  light  as  air, 

Are  to  the  jealous  confirmations  strong 
As  proofs  of  holy  writ.       Shakespear,  Othello,  iii.  3. 

Think  nought  a  trifle  though  it  small  appear; 
Small  sands  the  mountain,  moments  make  the  year ; 
And  trifles  life.    Your  care  to  trifles  give, 
Or  you  may  die,  before  you  truly  live. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  vi.  205. 

2.  In  Cookery.    See  extract. 

The  old-fashioned  mode  of  preparing  tipsy-cake 
or  brandy  trifle . . .  was  to  soak  a  light  sponge  or 
Savoy  cake  in  as  much  good  French  brandy  as  it 
could  absorb,  then  to  stick  it  full  of  blanched  al- 
monds cut  into  whole  length  spikes,  and  to  pour  a 
rich  cold  boiled  custard  round  it.  It  is  more  usual 
now  to  pour  white  wine  over  the  cake,  or  a  mixture 
of  wine  and  brandy;  with  this  the  juice  of  half  a 
lemon  is  mixed.— Eliza  Acton,  Modern  Cooker n 
p.  444 :  1816. 

Trifler.  s.  One  who  trifles ;  one  who  acts 
with  levity,  talks  with  folly. 

A  man  cannot  tell  whether  Apelles  or  Albert 
Durer  were  the  more  triflers,  whereof  the  one 
would  make  a  personage  by  geometrical  propor- 
tions, the  other  by  taking  the  best  parts  out  of 
divers  faces  to  make  one  excellent.— liacon. 

Triflers  not  even  in  trifles  can  excel ; 
'Tis  solid  bodies  only  polish  well.  Young. 

Trifling:,  adj.  Wanting  worth;  unimportant; 
wanting  weight. 

To  a  soul  supported  with  an  assurance  of  the 
divine  favour,  the  honours  or  afflictions  of  this  life 
will  be  equally  trifling  and  contemptible.— lowers 
Sermons. 

Triflingly.  adv.  In  a  trifling  manner;  with- 
out weight;  without  dignity  ;  without  im- 
portance. 
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Those  who  are  carried  away  with  the  spontaneous 
current  of  their  own  thoughts,  must  never  humour 
their  minds  in  being  thus  triflingly  busy.— Locke. 

Triflingness.    s.      Attribute    suggested    by 

Trifling. 

The  triflingness  and  petulancy  of  this  scruple  I 
have  represented  upon  its  own  proper  principles. — 
liishop  Parker,  Rehearsal  Transprosed,  p.  39. 

Trifoliate,  adj.  [Lat.  folium  =  leaf.]  Having 
three  leaves. 

Trifoliate  cytisus  restrained  its  boughs 
For  humble  sheep  to  crop,  and  goats  to  brouze. 

llarte. 
Trifoly.  s.     Trefoil.    Rare. 

She  was  crowned  with  a  chaplet  of  trifoly.—B. 
Jonson,  Coronation  Entertainment. 

Tritorium.  s.  [?]  In  Ecclesiastical  Ar- 
chitecture. Gallery  or  arcade  in  the  wall, 
over  pier-arches,  which  separate  the  body 
from  the  aisles  of  a  church. 

The  only  mediaeval  writer  who  uses  this  word  tri* 
forium  is'  Gervase,  in  his  account  of  the  burning 
and  rebuilding  of  Canterbury  Cathedral.  In  tliii 
tract  it  occurs  several  times;  but  he  plainly  applies, 
it  to  the  clerestory  gallery,  as  well  as  to  the  lower 
one  to  which  the  term  is  limited  by  modern  writers' 
and  he  also  applies  it  to  a  gallery  in  the  side  aisle 
wall  which  still  exists  in  the  choir  of  Canterbury. 
Clearly  Gervase  understands  the  word  to  mean  any 
upper  passage  or  thoroughfare ;  and  accordingly 
Somner  conjectured  it  to  be  merely  a  barbarous) 
Latinization  of  thoroughfare.  But  the  modern 
limitation  of  the  word  to  the  compartment  between 
the  pier-arches  and  clerestory  has  received  the 
sanction  of  such  excellent  writers,  and  is  so  useful, 
that  it  is  better  to  retain  it.— Glossary  of  Archi- 
tecture. 

Triform,  adj.  [Lat.  forma  =  form.]  Having 
a  triple  shape. 

The  moon  her  monthly  round 
Still  ending,  still  renewing  thorough  mid  heaven, 
With  borrow'd  light  her  countenance  triform 
Hence  fills,  and  empties,  to  enlighten  the  earth. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  730. 
Trig.  v.  a.     Fill ;  stuff. 

By  how  much  the  more  a  man's  skin  is  full  trig'd 
with  flesh,  blood,  and  natural  spirits. — Dr.  H.  More, 
Mystery  of  Godliness,  p.  105 :  1660. 

Trip.  adj.     [A.S.] 

1.  Full. 

2.  Trim ;  neat. 

Trigamy.  s.  [Gr.  7 aftof  =  marriage.]  Mar- 
riage, or  being  married,  to  three  second 
parties  in  marriage  (husband  or  wife,  as 
the  case  may  be,)  at  once. 

They  marry  oft  times  at  nine  or  twelve  years  of 
age;  the  laity  twice;  ecclesiasticks  but  once;  tri- 
gamy  to  all  is  hateful.— Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of 
some  Years'  Travels  into  Africa  and  the  Great  Asm, 
p.  158. 

Trigger,  s.  [Dutch,  trehker,  from  trekhen 
-pull.] 

1.  Catch  to  hold  the  wheel  on  steep  ground. 

2.  Catch  that  being  pulled  looses  the  cock  of 
the  gun. 

The  pulling  the  trigger  of  the  gun  with  which  the 
murder  is  committed,  has  no  natural  connection 
with  those  ideas  that  make  up  the  complex  one, 
murder.— Locke. 
Spelt  with  ck. 

Pulling  aside  the  tricker  we  observed,  that  the 
force  of  the  spring  of  the  lock  was  not  sensibly 
abated  by  the  absence  of  the  air.— Boyle. 

As  a  goose 

In  death  contracts  his  talons  close ; 
So  did  the  knight,  and  with  one  claw 
The  tricker  of  his  pistol  draw. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  3,  525 

Trigintals.  s.  pi.  [Lat.  triyinta  =  thirty.] 
See  extract. 

Trentals  or  trigintals  were  a  number  of  masses  to 
the  tale  of  thirty,  instituted  by  Saint  Gregory.— 
Ayllffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

Trigiyph.  s.  [Gr.  y\v(j»}  =  sculpture.]  In 
Architecture.  Member  of  the  frieze  of  the 
Doric  order  set  directly  over  every  pillar, 
and  in  certain  spaces  in  theintercolumniu- 
tions. 

The  Dorick  order  has  now  and  then  a  sober  gar- 
nishment of  lions'  heads  in  the  cornice,  and  of 
trifflyphs  and  metopes  always  in  the  frize.— Sir  II. 
Wotton,  Elements  of  Architecture. 
Trigon.  s.     [Gr.   rpi'yoivoi/ ;    ywvia  =  angle  : 
the  two  words  translating  one  another.] 
Triangle. 
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The  astronomers  tell  of  a  watery  trigon—Sir  J. 
Harington,  Brief  View  of  the  State  of  the  Church  of 
England,  p.  20. 

The  ordinary  height  of  a  man  ninety-sis  digits, 
the  ancient  Egyptians  estimated  to  be  equal  to  that 
mystical  cubit  among  them  stiled  passus  Ibidis,  or 
the  triffon  that  the  Ibis  makes  at  every  step,  con- 
sisting; of  three  latera,  each  thirty-two  digits.— Sir 
M.  Hale,  Origination  of  Mankind. 

Trigonal,  adj.  Triangular  j  having  three 
corners. 

A  spar  of  a  yellow  hue  shot  into  numerous  tri- 
gonal pointed  shoots  of  various  sizes,  found  growing 
to  one  side  of  a  perpendicular  fissure  of  a  stratum 
of  freestone.—  Woodward. 

Trigonometrical,  adj.      Pertaining,    or  re- 
lating to,  constituted  by,  trigonometry. 
Trigronometrically.  adv.     In  a  trigonome- 
trical manner ;  according  to  the  rules  of 
trigonometry. 

In  the  years  1741  and  1742,  Mr.  J.  Renshaw,  my 
agent,  went  round  the  coast  of  England,  and  sur- 
veyed it  trigonometrically.  —  Whiston,  Memoirs, 
p.  400. 

Trigonometry,  s.  [Gr.  rptyww  +  ftsrpov  = 
measure;  /lerptw  =  I  measure.]  Art  of 
measuring  triangles,  or  of  calculating  the 
sides  of  any  triangle  sought. 

On  a  discovery  of  P.vthagoras  all  trigonometry, 
and  consequently   all    navigation,  is   founded.  — 
Guardian. 
Trilateral,  adj.     [Lat.  latus,  lateris  =  side.] 

Having  three  sides. 

Triiiteral.  adj.  [Lat.  litera  =  letter.]  Con- 
sisting of  three  letters.  The  word  has 
more  than  usual  prominence  in  the  philg- 
logy  of  the  Semitic  languages  (i.e.  the 
languages  allied  to  the  Hebrew),  the  lead- 
ing character  of  which  is  stated  to  be  the 
prevalence  of  three  fundamental  letters 
constituting  the  framework  of  the  word, 
the  modifications  of  meaning  (especially 
the  inflectional  ones)  being  indicated  by 
changes  of  the  intervening  vowels. 

This  name  is  triliteral:  it  consists  of  three  let- 
ters, tliau,  beth,  and  he ;  all  which  are  here  sym- 
bolical.— Biblii.tlwca  Biblica,  i.  237. 

The  Shemite  language  is  a  remarkable  exception 
to  this  observation,  the  words  being  derived  in  all 
the  known  dialects  from  triliteral  or  dissyllabic 
roots,  a  property  which  seems  to  be  so  deeply  inlaid 
in  the  structure  of  all  these  idioms,  that  it  has  been 
generally  considered  as  belonging  essentially  to  the 
very  groundwork  of  the  language. — Pritchard,  Re- 
searches into  the  Physical  History  of  Mankind, 
ch.  six.  §  2. 

The  roots  ...  of  the  Semitic  languages  .  .  .  are 
triliteral  in  form,  and  so  few  in  number  that  their 
meanings  are  generally  vague,  being,  in  fact,  a  series 
of  metaphorical  applications  of  some  sensible  per- 
ception.— Farrar,  An  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  Lan- 
guage, ch.  is. 

Triiiteralism.  s.  System  in  Philology  of 
the  Semitic  languages  with  their  three 
fundamental  letters ;  see  Triliteral;  tri- 
literal condition  or  character. 

The  triliteralism  of  the  Semitic  languages  is  not 
arrived  at  without  a  good  deal  of  unsatisfactory 
manipulation.  —  Dr.  R.  O.  Latham,  Comparative 
Philology. 

Trilitb.  s.     [Gr.  XiOoQ  =  stone.]     In  Archeo- 
logy.    Obelisk,  column,  or  monument  of 
any  kind,  consisting  of  three  stones. 
Trilithic.  adj.     Having  the  character  of  a 

trilith. 

Trill,  s.  Quaver ;  shake  of  the  voice  in 
singing,  or  of  the  sound,  in  playing  on  an 
instrument. 

I  have  often  pitied  in  a  winter  night  a  vocal  mu- 1 
sieian,  and  have  attributed  many  of  his  trills  and  ; 
quavers  to  the  coldness  of  the  weather.— raster. 

Long  has  a  race  of  heroes  fill'd  the  stage, 
That  rant  by  note,  and  through  the  gamut  rage, 
In  songs  and  airs  express  their  martial  fire, 
Combat  in  trills,  and  in  a  fugue  expire. 

Addison,  Prologue  to  Phaedra  and  Hippolytus. 

Trill,  r.  a. 

1.  Utter  quavering. 

2.  Shake.     Obsolete. 

What  hast  thou  to  do,  and  if  I  lose  my  cote? 
I  will  trill  the  bones  while  1  have  one  grote. 

Lusty  Juventus. 

Trill,  v.  n.  Trickle  ;  fall  in  drops  or  slender 
streams. 
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Ay  she  took  em  ;  read  'em  in  my  presence; 
Ana  now  and  then  an  ample  tear  trill'd  down 
Her  delicate  cheek.      Shakespear,  King  Lear  iv  3 
Trillins,  part.  adj.    Quavering;  tremulous. 

Am  I  call  d  upon  the  grave  debate, 
To  judge  of  trilling  notes  and  tripping  feet  ? 

Trillion.  *.  Million  of  millions  of  millions  • 
million  twice  multiplied  by  a  million. 

Trilobite.  *.  [Gr.  rp/\o/3oc  =  three-lobed.]  In 
Geology.  Fossil  crustacean  with  an  out- 
line of  three  well-marked  ridges  or  lobes. 

Trilobites  are  the  remains  of  crustacean  animals 
allied  to  certain  species  now  living,  although  the 
degree  of  approximation  is  by  no  means  clear.  In- 
dications of  legs  and  feet  have  been  supposed  to  be 
traceable  in  some  specimens,  but  they  have  not  yet 
been  satisfactorily  made  out.  On  the  other  hand 
this  deficiency  is  partly  made  up  by  the  perfection 
of  the  organ  of  sight,  which  is  very  complete;  and 
the  animal  seems  to  have  been  provided  with  the 
means  of  defending  itself,  being  enabled  to  roll 
itself  into  a  ball,  like  some  of  the  smaller  living 
crustaceans,  and  the  common  woodlouse.— Ansted 
Geology,  Introductory,  Descriptive,  and  Practical.' 

Trilogy.  *.  [Gr.  rptXoyin.]  Dramatic  re- 
presentation in  three  parts.  See  also  Te- 
tralogy. 

The  Agamemnon,  Choephorse,  and  Eumenides  of 
jEschylus,  and  the  Henry  VI.  of  Shakespear,  are  I 
examples  of  a  tnlngy.—Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary 
of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

To  three  serious  dramas  or  a  trilogy,  at  first  con-  i 
nected  together  by  sequence  of  subject  more  or  less 
loose,  but  afterwards  unconnected  and  on  distinct  I 
subjects,  through  an  innovation  introduced  by ! 
Sophoklfes,  if  not  before— the  tragic  added  a  fourth  ! 
or  satyrical  drama,  the  characters  of  which  were ' 
satyrs.— Grote,  History  of  Greece,  pt.ii.  ch.  Ixvii. 
Trim.  adj.  [A.S.  trum  =  steady,  in  order.] 

1.  Nice;  smug;  dressed  up.     Slightly  con- 
temptuous. 

T'  one  paine  in  cottage  doth  take, 
When  t'  other  trim  bowers  do  make. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good 

Husbandry. 

A  Mm  exploit,  a  manly  enterprize. 
To  conjure  tears  up  in  a  poor  maid's  eyes. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  iii.  2. 
Here  will  be  trim  piping  and  whining, 
Like  so  many  pigs  in  a  storm. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Loyal  Subject. 
Dost  thou  not  blush  to  live  so  like  a  beast, 
So  trim,  so  dissolute,  so  loosely  drest  ? 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Persius,  iii.  57. 

2.  In  Navigation.   Prepared,  as  far  as  ballast 
and  lading  are  concerned,  for  sailing. 

The  ship  was  trim, 

Set  sail  and  kept  her  reckoning  fairly  on, 
Except  three  days  of  calm  when  off  Cape  Bonn. 

Byron,  Beppo,  xcvi. 
Trim.  s. 

1.  Dress;  gear;  ornaments. 

Forget 

Your  laboursome  and  dainty  trims,  wherein 
You  made  great  Juno  angry. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  iii.  4. 
The  goodly  London  in  her  gallant  trim, 

The  phoenix  daughter  of  the  vanquish  d  old, 
Like  a  rich  bride  does  to  the  ocean  swim, 
And  on  her  shadow  rides  in  floating  gold. 

Dryden,  A  nnua  Mirabttis,  cli. 

2.  Trimming1. 

The  gold,  that  was  laid  upon  the  trim  of  vests 
was  in  perfect  lustre.— Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of 
some  Years'  Travels  into  Africa  and  the  Great 
Asia,  p.  143. 

3.  In  Navigation.     See  extract. 

Trim  [is]  the  position  of  the  keel  of  a  ship  with 
respect  to  a  horizontal  line:  also,  the  disposition  of, 
the  weights  or  stowage,  as  favourable  or  otherwise 
for  sailing,  which  are  expressed  by  in  trim  and  out 
of  trim. — Brande  and  Cvx,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 
Trim.  v.  a.     [A.S.  tryman.'} 

1.  Fit  out. 

Malicious  censurers  ever 
As  rav'nous  fishes  do  a  vessel  follow 
That  is  new  trimm'd.  Shakespear,  Henry  Till.  i.  2. 

2.  Dress;  decorate. 

Our  youth  got  me  to  play  the  woman's  part, 
And  I  was  trimm'd  in  madam  Julia's  gown. 

Sliakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  4. 
Pennyroyal  and  orpin  they  use  in  the  country  to  . 
trim  their"  houses,  binding  it  with  a  lath  against  a 
wall.— Bacon. 

The  victim  ox.  that  was  for  altars  prest, 
Trimm'd  with  white  ribbons  and  with  garlands  drest. 
Sunk  of  lin:.M-it'. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iii.  733. ' 
7  D  2 


With  up. 

He  gave  yon  all  the  duties  of  a  man. 
Tnmm  d  up  your  praties  with  a  prm.^ly  tongue 
Spoke  your  deserving*  like  a  chronicle. 
0    0,  Shaketpear.HmrylV.  Part  7.T.*. 

3.  Shave;  clip. 

Mephibosheth  the  son  of  Saul  came  down  to  meet 
the  king  and  had  neither  dressed  uu  feet  uor 
trimmed  his  beard.— 2  Samuel,  to.  It. 

4.  Make  neat :  adjust. 

I  found  her  trimming  up  the  diadem 
On  her  dead  mistress. 

Shakespear,  A  ntany  and  Cleopatra,  T.  t. 
Yet  are  the  men  more  loose  than  they  I 
More  kemb'd.and  bath'd.and  rubb'd,  and  trimm'd. 
More  sleek,  more  soft,  and  slacker  limb'd. 
._  B.  Junto*,  Catiline"*  Contpiraty. 

When  workmen  flt  a  piece  into  other  work,  they 
say  they  trim  in  a  piece.— Jtoxvn,  Mechanical  £*. 
ereises. 

Each  muse  in  Leo's  golden  days 
btarts  from  her  trance,  and  trims  her  wither'd  bays 
.    ,,  ,  Pope.  Essay  on  Criticism,  Iii.  6*7. 

5.  Balance  a  vessel. 

Sir  Roger  put  his  coachman  to  trim  the  boat.— 
Addison,  Spectator. 

6.  Lose  in  fluctuation  between  two  parties. 

He  who  would  hear  what  every  fool  could  say 
Would  never  fix  his  thoughts,  but  trim  bis  time 

»*»y-  Dryd,  ;.. 

7.  Beat.    Colloquial. 

Trim.  v.  n.  Balance  ;  fluctuate  between  two 
parties. 

Trimeter,  s.  [Gr.  Tpifitrpov,  from  rpia  ** 
three  +  ukrpov  =  measure.]  In  Prosody. 
Verse  consisting  of  three  metres,  the  metre 
consisting  of  one  foot  in  the  heroic  and 
elegiac  forms  of  versification,  and  of  two 
in  the  dramatic.  Hence  the  iambic  tri- 
meter consisted  of  six  feet,  and  as  such, 
was  also  called  a  senarius  (seni  «=  six). 

Thounh  the  iambick  verse  consists  of  six  feet,  yet 
it  is  called  trimeter,  two  feet  being  joined  together 
in  scanning.— Lord  Roscummon. 

In  the  church-hymns,  the  iambic  dimeter  is 
always  found  in  staves  of  four  verses;  the  imperfect 
trochaic  tetrameter  almost  always  in  staves  of  three ; 
the  asclepiad  in  staves  of  four ;  and  the  iambic  tn- 
meter  in  staves  of  five.— Dr.  Guest,  History  of  Eng- 
lish Rhythms,  b.  iv.  ch.  i, 

Used  adjectivally. 

Trimeter  iambic  rhythms  were  in  frequent  us«  at 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.— Tynokitt, 
On  the  Versification  of  Chaucer. 

Trimly,  adv.    In  a  trim  manner. 

Her  yellow  golden  hair 
Was  trimly  woven,  and  iu  tresses  wrought. 


The  mother,  if  of  the  household  of  our  lady,  will 
have  her  sou  cunning  and  bold,  in  making  hiin  to 
live  trimly.— Ascham. 

Trimmer,  s.     One  who,  that  which,  trims. 
1.  One  who  changes  sides  to  balance  parties ; 
turncoat. 

We  trimmers  are  for  holding  all  things  even,— 
Yes,  just  like  him  that  hung  'twixt  hell  and  heaven.— 
Have  we  not  had  men's  lives  enough  already  r— 
Yes,  sure ;  but  you're  for  holding  all  things  steady; 
Now,  since  the  weiitht  hangs  all  on  our  side,  brother, 
You  trimmers  should,  to  poize  it,  hang  on  t'other. 
Dryden,  Epilogue  to  the  Duke  of  Guitt,  SS. 

The  same  bat  taken  alter  by  a  weasel,  begged  for 
mercy  :  Ko,  says  the  weazel,  no  mercy  to  a  mouse. 
Well,  says  t'  other,  but  you  may  see  by  rav  wings 
that  1  am  a  bird ;  and  so  the  bat  scaped  in  both  by 
playing  the  trimmer.— Sir  S.  L' Estrange. 

To  confound  his  hated  coin, 
All  parties  and  religions  join, 
Whigs,  tories,  trimmers.  A'inT 

The  next  attack  was  made  on  Halifax. . . .  Such, 
the  vehement  Whigs  exclaimed,  were  the  natural 
fruits  of  that  great  error  which  King  William  had 
committed  on  the  first  day  of  his  reign.  He  had 
placed  in  Tories  and  Trimmers  a  coulidrnce  which 
they  did  not  deserve.  He  had,  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
entrusted  the  direction  of  Irish  affairs  to  the  Trim- 
mer of  Trimmers,  to  a  man  whose  ability  nobody 
disputed,  but  who  was  not  firmly  attached  to  the 
new  government,  who,  indeed,  was  incapable  of 
being  firmly  attached  to  any  government,  who  had 
always  baited  between  two  opinions,  and  who,  till 
the  moment  of  tliu  flight  of  James,  hid  not  given 
up  the  hope  that  the  discontents  of  the  nation 
might  be  quirted  without  a  change  of  dynasty.— 
Macaulay.  History  of  England,  :-h.  xiv. 

He  wanted  neither  arguments  nor  eloquence  to 
exhibit  what  was  commonly  regarded  an  his  waver- 
ing policy  in  the  fairest  light.  He  trimmed,  he 
said,  as  the  temperate  tone  trims  between  intoler- 
able heat  and  intolerable  cold,  as  a  good  government 
trims  between  despotism  and  anarchy,  as  a  pure 
church  trims  lietween  the  errors  of  the  Papist  and 

htsi 
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the  Anabaptist. . . .  Very  little  of  the  prose  of  that 
jure  is  so  well  worth  reading  as  the  Character  of  a 
Trimmer  n\d  the  Anatomy  of  an  Equivalent.— Mac- 
onlay.  Critical  and  Historical  Essays,  Sir  W. 
Tempi*. 

2.  Piece  of  wood  inserted. 


all  the  joists  and  the  trimmers  for  the  stair-case.— 
Mojcon.  Mechanical  Exercises. 

3.  Castijrator. 

I  fear  the  rogue  will  get  some  scent  of  that  story 
of  Ochiltree's— but  at  worst,  I  have  a  hard  repartee 
for  him  on  the  affair  of  the  abstracted  Antigonus — 


TRIP 

They  throng  who  should  buy  first,  as  if  my  trinkets 
had  been  hallowed.  —Shakespear,  Winters  Tale, 
iv.  3. 
Pack  up  with  all  your  trinkets  and  away. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  vi.  212. 
How  Johnny  wheedled,  threaten'd,  fawu'd, 
Till  Phillis  all  her  trinkets  pawn'd.  Swift. 

2.  Things  of  no  great  value ;  tackle ;  tools. 

What  husbandlie  husbands,  except  they  be  fooles, 
But   handsom   have  storehouse  for  trinkets  and 
toolesP 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good 

Husbandry. 
Go  with  all  your  servants  and  trinkets  about  you. 


~r      L'Estran9e- 


I  will  shew  you  his  last  epistle,  and  the  scroll  of  my  !        .  £  r  **  *-*tranl 
H..NW.-I— «gad.  it  is  a  trimmer.-Sir  W.Scott,  The   3.  P  Studding-sail. 


A  iitiquary.  ch.  xi. 
Trimming:.  «. 

1.  Ornamental  appendages  to  a  coat  or  gown. 

Judgement  without  vivacity  of  imagination  is  too 
heavy,  and  like  a  dress  without  fancy ;  and  the  last 
without  the  first  is  too  gay,  and  but  all  trimming. — 
Garth,  Preface  to  Translation  of  Ovid. 

2.  Usual  accompaniments  of  a  dish. 

Whenever  I  ask  a  couple  of  dukes  and  a  marquis 
or  so,  to  dine  with  me,  1  set  them  down  to  a  piece  of 
Iwef,  or  a  leg  of  mutton  and  trimmings.— Thackeray, 
S»ok  of  Snobs,  ch.  xx. 

Trimming:,    verbal   abs.      Act   of  one    who 
trims;  versatility;  inconstancy. 

If  such,  by  trimming  and  timeserving,  which  are 
but  two  words  for  the  same  thing,  betray  the  church  I 
by  nauseatitiK  her  pious  orders,  this  will  produce 
confusion.— South.  Sermons. 

For  men  to  pretend  that  their  will  obeys  that  law, 
wl.ile  all  besides  their  will  serves  the  faction,  what 
is  this  but  a  gross  fulsome  juggling  with  their  duty, 
and  a  kind  of  trimming  it  between  God  and  the 
devil.— Ibid. 

Trinal.  adj.  [Lat  trinus.}     Threefold. 

Like  many  an  antrel's  voice, 
Smiting  before  the  Eternal  Majesty, 
In  their  trinal  triplicity  on  high. 

That  far-beaming  blaze  of  majesty. 
Wherewith  he  wont  at  heaven's  high  council-table 
To  sit  the  midst  of  trinal  unity, 
He  laid  aside.  Wilton, 

Ode  on  the  Morning  of  Christ's  Nativity,  9. 
Trine,  adj.  [Lat.  trinus.]   Threefold ;  thrice 
repeated. 

In  other  parts,  trine  immersion  most  commonly 
prevailed,  as  it  does  in  the  Greek  church  to  this 


Some  of  these  [canons]  are  so  large  by  the  side 
length,  that  they  conteyne  more  than  tenne  or  twelve 
spannes  in  breadth ;  and  sayle  with  twoo  sayles  as 
with  the  master  sayle  and  the  trinkette  which  they 
make  of  verye  goode  cotton.— Eden,  Translation  of 


very  day.—  ffTieatly,  Rational  Illustration  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  ch.  vii.  §  3. 


Trine.  *.  Aspect  of  planets  placed  in  three 
angles  of  a  trigon,  in  which  they  are  sup- 
posed by  astrologers  to  be  eminently  be- 
nign. 

To  the  other  five, 

Their  planetary  motions,  and  aspects, 
In  sextile,  square,  and  trine,  and  opposite, 
Of  noxious  efficacy.     Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  657. 
Now  frequent  trinet  the  happier  lights  among, 

And  high-raised  Jove  from  his  dark  prison  freed, 
Those  weights  took  off  that  on  his  planet  hung, 
Will  gloriously  the  new-laid  works  succeed. 

Dryden.  Annus  JUirabilis,  ccxcii. 
From  Aries  right-ways  draw  a  line,  to  end 
In  the  same  round,  and  let  that  line  subtend 
An  equal  triangle;  now  since  the  lines 
Must  three  times  touch  the  round,  and  meet  three 

signs, 
Where'er  they  meet  in  angles,  those  are  trines. 

Creech,  Translation  of  Manilius. 
Trine,  v.  a.     Put  in  a  trine  aspect.    Hare. 

By  fortune  he  was  now  to  Venus  trined, 
And  with  stern  Mars  in  Capricorn  was  join'd. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  387. 
Trinitarian. 

1.  One  who  believes  in,  and  maintains  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

They  make  a  difference  between  nominal  and  real 
trinitarian*.—  Swift. 

2.  One  of  a  monastic  order,  instituted  in 
honour  of  the  Trinity. 

Trinity.  *.  [Lat.  trinittu  ;  Fr.  trinite.]  The 
union  of  the  three  persons  in  the  God- 
head. 

Touching  the  picture  of  the  Trinity,  I  hold  it 
blasphemous  and  utterly  unlawful.—  Peacham. 

In  my  whole  essay  there  is  not  anything  like  an 
objection  against  the  Trinity.—  Locke. 
**•**»•  *•     [  Fr.  traquet  =  rattle.] 
I.  Toys;  ornaments  of  dress;   superfluities 
of  decoration. 

Bfiuit 
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Peter  Martyr,  p.  195.    (Ord  MS.) 
Trinketlngr.  s.     Giving  of  trinkets. 

By  their  tricks  and  trinketing  between  party  and 
party,  and  their  intriguing   it  with  courtiers  and 
court-ladies,  they  had  upon  the  matter  set  the  whole 
court  together  by  the  ears.— South,  Sermons. 
Trio.  i. 

1.  Three  united. 

2.  In  Music.    Composition  in  three  parts. 
Triobolar.  adj.     [Lat.  triobolaris ;  obolus  = 

small  coin,  halfpenny.]  Vile  ;  mean ;  of 
little  value ;  worth  about  three  halfpence. 
Mare;  rhetorical. 

Railing  pamphlets;  many  of  them  but  triobolar 
chartals. — Bishop  Bancroft,  Dangerous  Positions 
and  Proceedings  under  Pretence  of  Reformation,  \ 
p.  48:  1593. 

Turn  your  libel  into  verse,  and  then  it  may  pass 
current  amongst  the  balladmongers  for  a  triobolar 
bal  lad. — Cheyne. 

Spenser,  fr^o'bolaary.  adj.     Triobolar.     Hare  ;  rheto- 
rical. 

Any  triobolary  pasquiller,  any  sterquilinous  rascal. 
—Howell,  Letters,  ii.  48. 

Trip.  v.  a.     Cause  to  fall  by  striking  a  per- 
son's feet  from  under  him  ;  supplant. 
He  conjunct,  and  flattering  his  displeasure, 
Tripp'd  me  behind.      Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  2. 

Be  you  contented, 

To  have  a  son  set  your  decrees  at  naught, 
To  trip  the  course  of  law,  and  blunt  the  sword 
That  guards  the  peace  and  safety  of  your  person. 

Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  v.  2. 


.  .        . 

Trip  up  the  heels.    Strike  the  heels  from 
under  the  body. 

I  tript  up  thy  heels  and  beat  thee.— Shakespear, 
King  Lear,  ii  2. 

The  words  of  Hobbes's  defence  trip  up  the  heels 
of  his  cause.— Bishop  Jiramhall,  Answer  to  Uobbes. 
Trip.  o.  n.     [German,  trippeln,  tripeln.~] 

1.  Fall  by  losing  the  hold  of  the  feet;  tail; 
err ;  be  deficient. 

St.  Jerome,  who  pardons  not  over-easilyhis  adver- 
saries if  any  where  they  chance  to  trip,  presseth  him 
as  thereby  making  all  sorts  of  men  God's  enemies.— 
Hooker.  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Virgil  is  so  exact  in  every  word,  that  none  can  bo 
changed  but  for  a  worse  :  he  pretends  sometimes  to 
trip,  but  it  is  to  make  you  think  him  in  danger 
when  most  secure.— Uryden. 

Many  having  used  their  utmost  diligence  to  secure 
a  retention  of  the  things  committed  to  the  memory 
cannot  certainly  know  where  it  will  trip  and  fail 
them.— South,  Sermons. 

2.  Stammer. 

I  may  have  the  idea  of  a  man's  drinking  till  his 
tongue  trips,  yet  not  know  that  it  is  called  drunken- 
ness.— Locke. 

3.  Run  lightly. 

In  silence  sad, 
Trip  we  after  the  night's  shade. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer- Night's  Dream  iv.  1 
He  throws  his  arm.  and  with  a  long-drawn  dash 
Blends  all  together ;  then  distinctly  trips 
From  this  to  that ;  then  quick  returning  skips 
And  snatches  this  again,  and  pauses  there. 

On  old  Lyc«us,  or  Cyllene  hoar,  .  CrasJutw- 

Trip  no  more  in  twilight  ranks, 
Though  Krymanth  your  loss  deplore, 

A  better  soil  shall  give  you  thanks. 

Milton,  Arcades,  98. 

He  11  make  a  pretty  figure  in  a  triumph 
And  serve  to  trip  before  the  victor's  chariot. 

In  Britain's  isles,  *,  Heylin  notes.  ^^^  Cttt°' 
The  ladies  trip  in  petticoats.  Prior,  Alma,  ii.  401. 
No  fountain  from  its  rocky  cave, 

E'er  tripped  with  foot  so  free ; 
She  seemed  as  happy  as  a  wave 

That  dances  ou  the  sea.  Wordsworth 


TRIP 

Catch  tripping.    Detect  errors  or  mistakes. 

Will  shines  in  mixed  company,  making  his  real 
ignorance  appear  a  seeming  one:  our  club  has 
caught  him  tripping,  at  which  times  they  never 
spare  him. — Addison,  Spectator* 

Trip.  s. 

1.  Stroke  or  catch  by  which  the  wrestler 
supplants  his  antagonist. 

0  thou  dissembling  cub  !  what  wilt  thou  be, 
When  time  hath  sow'd  a  grizzle  on  thy  case  ? 
Or  will  not  else  thy  craft  so  quickly  grow, 
That  thine  own  trip  shall  be  thine  overthrow  ? 

Shakespear,  Twelfth  Nit/ht.  v.  1 
He,  stript  for  wrestling,  smears  his  limbs  with  oil, 
And  watches  with  a  trip  his  foe  to  foil. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georffics,  ii.  775. 
It  was  a  noble  time  when  trips  and  Cornish  hugs 
could  make  a  man  immortal. — Addison,  Dialogues 
on  the  Usefulness  of  ancient  Medals. 

2.  Stumble  by  which  the  foothold  is  lost. 

3.  Failure ;  mistake. 

He  saw  his  way,  but  in  so  swift  a  pace, 
To  chuse  the  ground  might  be  to  lose  the  race: 
They  then,  who  of  each  trip  th'  advantage  take, 
Find  but  those  faults  which  they  want  wit  to  make. 

Uryden. 

4.  Short  voyage  or  journey. 

1  took  a  trip  to  London  on  the  death  of  the  queen. 
—Pope. 

Tripartite,  adj.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  tripartitus ;  par- 
tior  =  I  divide  into  parts,  or  shares.]  Di- 
vided into  three  parts ;  having  three  cor- 
respondent copies  ;  relating  to  three  par- 
ties. 

Our  indentures  tripartite  are  drawn. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iii.  1. 

Tripe,  s.  [Fr.]  Edible  part  of  the  several 
stomachs  of  any  ruminant  animal. 

How  say  you  to  a  fat  tripe  finely  broil'd?— 
I  like  it  well. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 
In  private  draw  your  poultry,  clean  your  tripe. 

King,  Art  of  Cookery. 
Plural.     Intestines  generally.   Ludicrous. 

Of  Inrle  the  gredy  gripes 
Slight  tere  out  all  thy  tripes. 

Skelton,  P\yh/p  Sparowe,  1.  308. 
No  flight  of  fatal  birds, 
Nor  trembling  tripes  of  sacrificed  herds. 

Sylvester,  Translation  of  Du  Bartas. 

But  that  which  brings  in  most  of  wealth  and  gain, 

Doth  best  the  priests'  swollen  tripes  and  purses 

strain.  Oldham,  Satire  upon  the  Jesuits. 

Tripeman.  s.     Dealer  in,  preparer  of,  tripe. 

He  fetched  in  several  from  the  market  butchers, 

tripemen,  poulterers,  prentices,  who  joyfully  listed 

themselves  against  the  day,  because  it  was  to  be  a 

holiday.  —  Swift,  Relation  of  the  Intended  Riot. 

(Orrt  MS.) 

Tripersonal.  adj.  Consisting  of  three  per- 
sons. 

•  Thou,  that  sittest  in  light  and  glory  unapproach- 
able, Parent  of  angels  and  men  !  Next,  thee  1  im- 
plore, omnipotent  King,  Redeemer  of  the  lost  rem- 
nant whose  nature  thou  dinst  assume,  ineffable  and 
everlasting  love!  And  thou,  the  third  subsistence 
of  divine  infinitude,  illumining  Spirit,  the  joy  and 
solace  of  created  things  !  one  tripersonal  Godhead  ! 
look  upon  this  thy  poor  and  almost  spent  and  ex- 
piring church.— Milton,  Of  Rejormation  in  Eng- 
land, b.  ii. 

Tripersonallty.  s.     Tripersonal  character. 

As  for  the  terms  of  trinity,  triniauity,  co-essen- 
tiality, tripersonality,  and  the  like,  they  reject  them 
as  scholastic  notions,  not  to  be  found  in  scripture. 
—Mitton,  Of  True  Religion,  p.  430.  (Ord  MS.) 

Tripestone.  s.     See  extract. 

Tripe-stone  [is]  a  name  given  to  a  particular  form 
of  anhydrite  from  Wieliczka  and  Bochna  in  Poland, 
winch  bears  a  sort  of  outward  resemblance  to  the 
con  volutions  of  the  intestines.— Bristow,  in  JBrande 
and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and 
Art. 

Tripetalous.  adj.  [Gr.  iriraXov  =  petal.] 
Having  three  petals  or  flower-leaves. 

Triphthong,  s.  [Gr.  ^o7rrj  =  voice,  sound.] 
Coalition  of  three  vowels  to  form  one 
sound  ;  as,  eau,  eye :  (this,  the  explanation 
ot  the  previous  editions,  gives  us  three 
letters  rather  than  three  sounds  ;  the  sign 
of  a  vowel  being  one  thing,  the  vowel  itxelf 
another:  the  conditions  of  a  true  tri- 
phthong are,  that  there  should  be  three 
vowel  sound*,  constituting  but  one  syllable  ; 
three  separate  vowels  constitute  three  sepa- 
rate syllables,  rather  than  a  triphthong). 
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Triple,  adj.     [Fr.  triplex, ,] 

1.  Threefold;  consisting  of  three  conjoined. 

See  in  him 

The  tfrtpfe  pillar  of  the  world  transformed 
Into  a  strumpet's  stool. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  1. 

O  night  and  shades, 

How  are  ye  join'd  with  hell  in  triple  knot, 
Against  the  unarmed  weakness  of  one  virgin, 
Alone  and  helpless  1  Milton,  Comus,  580. 

By  thy  triple  shape  as  thou  art  seen 
In  hcav  n,  earth,  hell,  and  everywhere  a  queen, 
Grant  this  my  first  desire. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arciie,  iii.  232. 
Before  the  passage  horrid  Hydra  stands, 
And  Briareus  with  all  his  hundred  hands; 
Gorgons,  Geryon  with  his  triple  frame. 

Id.,  Translation  of  t lie  jKneid,  vi.  400. 
Out  bounced  the  mastiff  of  the  triple  head  ; 
Away  the  hare  with  double  swiftness  fled.       Swift. 

2.  Treble ;  three  times  repeated. 

We  have  taken  this  as  a  moderate  measure  be- 
twixt the  highest  ami  lowest ;  but  if  we  had  taken 
only  a  triple  proportion,  it  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient.— T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Jf  then  the  atheist  can  have  no  imagination  of 
more  senses  than  five,  why  doth  he  suppose  that  a 
body  is  capable  of  more?  If  we  had  double  or  triple 
as  many,  there  might  be  the  same  suspicion  for  a 
greater  number  without  end.— Bentley. 

Triple,  v.  a.     Treble. 

If  these  halfpence  should  gain  admittance,  in  no 
long  space  of  time  his  limited  quantity  would  be 
tripled  upon  us. — Swift. 

Reader,  if  haply  thou  art  blest  with  a  moderate 
collection,  be  shy  of  showing  iti  or  if  thy  heart 
pverfloweth  to  lend  them,  lend  thy  books;  but  let 
it  be  to  such  a  one  as  S.  T.  C. — he  will  return  them 
(generally  anticipating  the  time  appointed)  with 
usury  ;  enriched  with  annotations  tripling  their 
value.— C.  Lamb,  Essays  of  Elia,  Old  Hooks. 

Triplet,  s. 

1.  Three  of  a  kind. 

There  sit  C— nts,  D— ks,  and  Harrison, 
How  they  swagger  from  their  garrison; 
Such  a  triplet  could  you  tell 
"Where  to  find  on  this  side  hell  ?  Swift. 

2.  Three  verses  rhyming  together. 

I  frequently  make  use  of  triplet  rhymes,  because 
they  bound  the  sense,  making  the  last  verse  of  the 
triplet  a  pindarick.— Dryden. 
Triplicate,  adj.     Made  thrice  as  much. 

All  the  parts,  in  height,  length,  and  breadth,  bear 
a  duplicate  or  triplicate  proportion  one  to  another. 
— Grew. 

Triplicate  ratio,  in  geometry,  is  the  ratio  of  cubes 
to  each  other ;  which  ought  to  be  distinguished  from 
triple. — Harris. 

Triplication,  s.     Act  of  trebling  or  adding 
three  together. 

Since  the  margin  of  the  visible  horizon  in  the 
heavenly  globe  is  parallel  with  that  in  the  earthly, 
accounted  but  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
diameter,  sense  must  needs  measure  the  azimuths, 
or  vertical  circles,  by  triplication  of  the  same  dia- 
meter of  one  hundred  and  twenty.— Glanville. 


Triplicity. 

threefold. 


*.      Trebleness  ;  state  of  being 


It  was  a  dangerous  triplicity  to  a  monarchy,  to 
have  the  arms  of  a  foreigner,  the  discontents  of  sub- 
jects, and  the  title  of  a  pretender  to  meet.— Bacon, 
History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

Affect  not  duplicities  nor  triplicities,  nor  any 
certain  number  of  parts  in  your  division  of  things. 
—  Watts,  Logick. 

Tripmadam.  *.  [  ?  troumadame,  as  in  Trol- 
mydame.]  Herb  so  called. 

Tripmadam  is  used  in  salads.— Mortimer,  Hus- 
bandry. 

Tripod,  s.  [Lat.  tripus,  tripodis ;  from  Gr. 
rpiTrovg,  TptTToSo<;  :  Trof'f,  irofb^  —  foot.]  Seat 
with  three  feet,  such  as  that  from  which 
the  priestess  of  Apollo  delivered  oracles. 

Within  the  circle  arms  and  tripods  lie, 
Ingots  of  gold  and  silver  heap'd  on  high. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  tlie  &neid,  v.  146. 
In  the  centre  of  the  room  was  a  small  altar,  on 

which  stood  a  tripod  of  bronze Arbaces  ...  had 

laid  his  garland  on  the  shrine,  and  seemed  occupied 
with  pouring  into  the  tripod  the  contents  of  a  brazen 
rase;  suddenly  from  that  tripod  leaped  into  life  a 
blue,  quick, 'darting,  irregular  flame.— Lord  Lytton, 
Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  b.  ii.  ch.  ix. 
Tripoli,  s.  [  ?  ]  Rottenstpne. 

In  polishing  glass  with  putty,  or  tripoly,  it  is  not 
to  be  imagined  that  those  substances  can  by  grating 
and  fretting  the  glass  bring  all  its  least  particles  to 
an  accurate  polish.— Sir  I.  Newton. 

A  powder  of  tin's  kind  ...  is  used  in  the  arts 
under  the  name  of  tripoli.  ...  It  consists  almost 
wholly  of  infusoria  cases,  and  is  supposed  by  Mr. 
Ehrenberg  to  have  been  exposed  to  a  very  consider- 
able heat,  completely  evaporating  the  carbon  derived 
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I        from  the  plants  on  which  the  animals  lived  as  well 
as  the  organic  carbon  of  the  animals  themselves.— 
Ansted    Oeoloyy,    Introductory,   Descriptive,  and 
Practical,  vol.  li.  p.  00 :  1844. 
Tripos,  s. 

1.  Tripod. 

Welcome  all  that  lead  or  follow, 
To  the  oracle  of  Apollo ; 
Here  he  speaks  out  of  his  pottle, 
Or  the  tripos  his  tower  bottle.  B.  Jonson. 

Crazed  fool,  who  would'st  be  thought  an  oracle 
Come  down  from  off  the  tripos  and  speak  plain. 
_  Dryden,  Don  Sebaxtian,  v.  1. 

2.  JPIural,  triposes.    Academical  term  applied 
in  Cambridge  to  the  three  divisions  in  the 
list  of  mathematical  and  classical  honours ; 
that  for  the  former  being — ].  Wranglers  ; 
2.  Senior  Optimes;  3.   Junior   Optimes: 
that  for  the  latter  being  first  class,  second 
class,  third  class. 

Tripping:,  part.  adj.     Quick ;  nimble. 

The  old  saying  is,  the  third  pays  for  all :  the  tri- 
plex, sir,  is  a  good  tripping  measure.— Shakespear, 
Twelfth  A'ight,  v.  1. 

The  clear  sun  of  the  fresh  wave  largely  drew. 
As  after  thirst ;  which  made  their  flowing  shrink 
From  standing  lake  to  tripping  ebb,  that  stole 
With  soft  foot  tow'rds  the  deep. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  845. 
Tripping:,  verbal  abs.     Light  movement  of 
walking,  dancing,  or  springing. 

Back,  shepherds,  back,  enough  your  play, 
Here  be  without-duck  or  nod, 
Other  trippings  to  be  trod, 

Of  lighter  toes.  Milton,  Comus,  961. 

Trippingly,  adv.  In  a  tripping  manner; 
with  agility;  with  swift  motion. 

This  ditty,  after  me 
Sing,  and  dance  it  trippingly. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Nighfs  Dream,  v.  2. 
Speak  the  speech,  1  pray  you,  as  1  pronounced  it  to 
you,  trippingly  on  the  tongue.— Id.,  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

Triptycb.  s.  [Lat.  triptychon,  from  Greek, 
rp'nrTv\ov.']  Tablet,  or  table-book,  of  three 
leaves. 

Triptote.  s.  [Lat.  triptoton ;  Gr.  irT&mc  = 
falling ;  compare  Lat.  casus.]  Noun  used 
but  in  three  cases. 

Tripudlary.  adj.  [Lat.  tripudium.'}  Per- 
formed by  dancing. 

Claudius  Pulcher  underwent  the  like  success  when 
he  continued  the  tripudiary  augurations.— Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 
Tripudlating.  v.  n.     Dancing. 

A  sweet  chorus  of  well-tuned  affections,  and  a 
spirit  tripudiatingtorjoy.—Culverwell,  TheSchisme. 
(Ord  MS.) 

Trisagion.  s.     [Gr.  ayioq  =  holy.]     Hymn  in 
in  which  the  word  holy  is  thrice  repeated. 
Hereto  agrees  the  seraphical  hymn,  called  the 
trisagion,  Holy,  holy,  holy,  &c.  thnt  used  to  be  sung 
in  all  churches  throughout  the  Christian  world.— 
Bishop  Bull,  Works,  iii.  968. 

Trise.  v.  a.  [Low  German,  drysen,  updrysen.] 
Hoist.  Obsolete. 

For  the  horses  he  had,  them  made  he  to  girt  be- 
fore, one  after  the  other,  and  then  did  softly  trise 
them  with  long  pulleys  fastened  to  the  beams. — 
North,  Translation  of  Plutarch,  Life  of  Eumenes. 

Trismus.  s.  [Lat. ;  from  Gr.  rpi<r/«>c  = 
gnashing,  from  rpi'£w.]  In  Medicine.  Form 
of  tetanus ;  lock-jaw. 

The  varieties  [of  tetanus]  are  founded  on  the  par- 
ticular manner  m  which  the  body  is  bent:  1.  Tris- 
mus, or  lock-jaw,  in  which  the  effects  are  confined 
to  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  jaw  or  throat.— Hoblyn, 
Dictionary  of  Medical  Terms. 
Trist.  adj.  [Lat.  tristis.']     Sad ;  gloomy. 
Amazed,  ashamed,  disgraced,  sad,  silent,  trist, 
Alone  he  would  all  day  in  darkness  sit.        .Fairfax. 
Tristful,   adj.      Sad ;  melancholy ;  gloomy ; ! 
sorrowful.  Barbarous. 

Heaven's  face  doth  glow 

With  tristful  visage ;  and,  as  'gainst  the  doom, 
Is  thoughtsick  at  the  act. Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iii.  4 

Tristitiate.  v.  a.  Make  sad  or  sorrowful. 
Hare. 

Nor  is  there  any,  whom  calamity  doth  so  much 
tristitiate  as  that  he  never  sees  the  flashes  of  some 
warming  joy.— Felltham,  Kesolves. 

Tristy.  adj.  [Lat.  tristis.']  Sad;  dejected. 
Hare. 

The  king  was  (risty  and  heavy  of  cheer. 

Old  Poem  in  Ashnuilr*  Tliealrum  Chemicum, 


Trisule.  *.  [Lat.  trisulcut ;  tulcutm  furrow.] 
Three-pointed  thunderbolt. 

Consider  the  threefold  effect  of  Jupiter's  trisvlr 
to  burn,  discuss,  and  terebrate.-A'ir  T.  Brow** 
>  ulgar  Erronm. 

Trisuicate.    adj.    Having  three  points  or 
forks. 

Sons  of  him 
That  hurl*  the  bolt  triplicate. 

Old  Ballad  of  St.  George  for  England. 
Trisyliablcal.    adj.      Consisting  of  three 

syllables. 
Trisyllable.  «.    Word  consisting  of  three 

syllables. 

Trite,  adj.  [Lat.  tritut,  pass,  part  of  tero- 
I  wear.]     Stale ;  common  ;  not  new. 

We  pass  not  our  days  in  the  tritt  road  of  affair* 
affording  no  novity.—  Sir  T.  Browne,  Christian 
Morals,  i.  25. 

1  here  leave  that  old,  trite,  common  anrument  — 
South,  Sermons,  iv.  584. 

She  gives  her  tongue  no  moment's  reft, 
In  phrases  batter'd.  stale,  and  trite, 
Which  modem  la  lies  call  polite.  .v.,-  -t 

These  duties  cannot  but  appear  of  infinite  con- 
cern when  we  reflect  how  uncertain  our  time  i*  • 
tins  may  be  thought  so  trite  and  obvious  a  reflection 
that  none  can  want  to  be  reminded  of  i\..— Roam 
Sermons. 

Tritely,  adv.    In  a  trite  manner. 

Other  things  are  mentioned  by  Baleus  and  PiUea* 
very  tritely,  and  with  little  satisfaction  to  the  reader. 
—A.  Wood, Athena  Oxunienses.  (Ord  MS.) 

Triteness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Trite ; 
commonness. 

The  scarcity  of  sermons,  which,  while  they  preach 
the  gospel  to  the  poor,  disgust  not  the  fuiidiou* 
ear  of  modern  elegance  by  triteness  or  vulgarity, 
has  long  been  a  subject  of  regret  and  of  complaint. 
—  If  'rangham,  Sermons,  p.  vii.  preface. 
Tritheism.   s.    [Gr.  6t6c  =  God.]     Opinion 
which  holds  three  distinct  gods. 

Dr.  Sherlock  is  certainly  clear  from  the  charge  of 
tritheism.— Bishop  Hull,  Works,  iii.  s»2. 

Tritheist.  *.  One  who  maintains  tritheism. 
I  will  lay  together  the  several  theses  which  he 
bath  undertaken  to  defend  against  both  Arians  and 
Socinians  on  one  hand,  as  also  against  gabellians 
and  trit heists  on  the  other.— Nelson,  Life  of  Bishop 
Jiull,  p.  304. 

Trltneistic.  '"//'.     Relating  to  tritheism. 

Reprinting  exploded  tritheistick  notions.— Soutli. 
Sermons,  vol.  iii.  dedication. 

Trithlngr,  s.    [A.S.  tricing.]     Third  part  of 
a  shire  or  county :  (now  retained  only  in 
Yorkshire  and  its  three  ridings'). 
Tritical.  adj.  [Lat.  tritus.']  Trite ;  common ; 
worn  out. 

He  appears  from  a  tritical  philosophy  to  have 
carried  his  uncommon  credulity,  and  a  peculiar, 
propensity   to   the   marvellous,  into  our  British. 
Roman,  and  Dano-Sazon  archaeology. — T.  ll'arton, 
History  of  the  Parish  of  Kiddingtvn,  preface. 
Tritlcalness.    s.      Attribute   suggested    by 
Tritical;  triteness     Rare. 

Certain  it  is  that  where  there  is  not  a  triticalnm 
or  mediocrity  in  the  thought.it  can  never  be  sunk 
into  the  genuine  and  perfect  bathos  by  the  most 
elaborate  low  expression.— Arbuthnot  and  Pope, 
Martinus  Scriblerus. 

Triturabie.  adj.    Possible  to  be  pounded  or 
comminuted. 

It  is  not  only  trituraMt  and  reducible  to  powder 
by  contrition,  but  will  not  subsist  iii  a  violent  fire. 
— Sir  T.  Browne. 
Triturate,  v.  a.    [Lat.  trituratus,  pass.  part. 

of  trituro.']     Thresh  ;  pound. 
Trituratlon.  «.  Reduction  of  any  substances 
to  powder  upon  a  stone  with  a  muller,  as 
colours  are  ground :  (it  is  also  called  leti- 

gution). 

He  allirmeth,  that  a  pumice-stone  powdered  it 
lighter  than  one  entire  ;  that  abatement  ran  hardly 
bo  avoided  in  tritttration.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.ir 
JSrrours. 
Tiiture.  *.    Trituration.    Rare. 

Goats'  whey  lx>ing  a  natural  infusion  from  rwitlft 
heat  and  geiitir  triturf,  of  the  flue  aromatic  and 
nitrous  vegetable*  on  which  gnats  feed,  is  one  of  the 
very  host  iliUii-iitu,  detergents,  and  svreetest.  of 
scorbutic  and  baline  cocochjruiiea.— Clieyne,  On  Regi- 
men, p.  44. 

Triumph,  s.  [Lat.  triumph«s\  Fr.triomphe.] 
\.  Pomp   with  which  a  victory  is  publicly 
celebrated. 
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Hence  will  I  draw  thee  headlong  by  the  heels 
Unto  a  dunghill,  which  shall  be  thy  grave ; 
And  there  cut  off  thy  most  ungracious  head, 
Which  1  will  bear  in  triumph  to  the  king. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iv.  10. 

In  ancient  times  the  triumphs  of  the  generals 
from  victory,  and  the  great  donatives  upon  disband- 
ing the  armies,  were  things  able  to  euflame  all  meu  s 
courage.— Bacon. 

2.  State  of  being  victorious. 

Sublime  with  expectation  when  to  see 
In  triumph  issuing  forth  their  Riorums  chief. 

Hilton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  536. 
Hercules  from  Spain 
Arrived  in  triumph,  from  Geryon  slain. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Alneid,  vni.  265. 

3.  Victory ;  conquest. 

Eros  has 

Packt  cards  with  Csesar,  and  fake  play'd  my  glory 
Unto  an  enemy's  triumph. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  12. 

Each  order  bright 
Sung  triumph,  and  him  sung  victorious  king. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  887. 

4.  Jov  for  success. 

Great  triumph  and  rejoicing  was  in  heaven. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost.  vii.  180. 

5    Show ;  exhibition  of  masks ;  stately  pro- 
cession.    Obsolete. 

The  one  [side  of  the  palace  J  for  feasts  and  tri- 
umphs, and  the  other  for  dwelling.— Bacon,  Essays, 
Of  Building. 

The  triumph  consisted  of  fifteen  lovers,  and  as 
many  Cupids. — B.  Jonson,  Masques. 

Knights  and  barons  bold. 
In  weeds  of  peace,  high  triumphs  hold. 

Milton,  L' Allegro.U*. 

6.  See  Trump  (card). 

Triumph,  v.  it. 

1.  Celebrate  a  victory  with  pomp;   rejoice 
for  victory. 

Your  victory,  alas  !  bettets  mv  fears ; 
Can  you  not  then  triumph  without  my  tears  ? 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe,  v.  1. 

;.'.  Obtain  victory. 

This  great  commander  sought  many  times  to  per- 
suade Solyman  to  forbear  to  use  his  forces  any 
farther  nirainst  the  Christians,  over  whom  he  had 
BiiUkiuiitly  triumphed,  and  turn  them  upon  the 
Persians.— Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

Th'  ii  all  this  earthy  grossness  quit. 
Attired  with  stars,  we  shall  for  ever  sit, 
Triumphing  over  death,  and  chance,  and  thee,  O 
Time.  Hilton,  Odes,  On  Time,  20. 

3.  Insult  upon  an  advantage  gained. 

How  ill  beseeming  is  it  in  thy  sex 
1o  triumph,  like  an  Amazonian  trull ! 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  i.  4. 
Sorrow  on  all  the  pack  of  you, 
That  triumph  thus  upon  my  misery ! 

Id.,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  S. 

Our  gmnd  foe, 

Who  now  triumphs,  and  in  the  excess  of  joy 
Bole  reigning,  holds  the' tyranny  of  heaven. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  i.  122. 

Triumph,  v.  a.     Triumph  over  ;  subdue. 

We  that,  within  these  fourscore  years,  were  born 
Free,  equal  lords  of  the  triumphed  world. 

B.  Jonson,  fall  ofSejanus. 

Triumphal,  adj.  Used  in  celebrating  victory. 

He  left  only  triumphal  garments  to  the  general.— 
Bacon. 

If  to  inflame 

The  noble  youth  with  an  ambitious  heat 
T'  endure  the  frosts  of  danger,  nay  of  death, 
To  be  thought  worthy  the  triumphal  wreath 
By  glorious  undertakings,  may  dwterve 
Reward  or  favour  from  the  commonwealth, 
Actors  may  put  in  for  as  large  a  share 
As  all  the  sects  of  the  philosophers. 

Massinger,  The  Roman  Actor,  i.  3. 

Ye  ...  so  near  heaven's  door, 
Triumphal  with  triumphal  act  have  met. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x,  389. 

Stwl  could  the  works  of  mortal  pride  couiound, 
And  hew  triumphal  arches  to  the  ground. 

Pope,  Rape  oj'the  Lock,  caiuo  iii. 

Lest  we  should  for  honour  take 
The  drunken  quarrel  of  a  rake; 
Or  think  it  sealed  in  a  scar, 
Or  on  a  proud  triumphal  car.  Swift. 

The  petition  was  ultimately  carried  down  to  West- 
minster on  a  triumphal  car,  accompanied  by  all  the 
delegates  of  the  Convention  in  solemn  procession. — 
Jl.  Disraeli,  Sybil. 

Triumphal.  *.    Insignia  of  a  triumph.    La- 
tiiiium  from  triumphulia. 

He  to  his  crew  that  sat  consulting  brought 
(Joyless  triumphal*  of  his  hoped  success,) 
Hum,  and  desperation,  and  dismay. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iv.  577. 
Triumphant,  adj.    [Lat.  triumphant,  -anti*; 

pres.  part,  of  tr iumpho.  ] 
1.  Celebrating  a  victory. 
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Captives  bonndto  •££*»««  ^  Paril  ,. , 
It  was  drawn  as  a  triumphant  chariot,  whu-h  at 

the  same  time  both  follows  and  triumphs.— boutli, 

Sermons. 

2.  Rejoicing  as  for  victory. 

Think  yon,  but  that  I  know  our  state  secure, 
I  would  be  so  triumphant  as  I  am.? 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  in.  &• 
Successful  beyond  hope,  to  lead  ye  forth 
Triumphant  out  of  this  infernal  pit. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  463. 

3.  Victorious  ;  graced  with  conquest. 

As  in  the  militant  church  men  are  excommuni- 
cate, not  so  much  for  their  offence,  as  for  their  obsti- 
nacy ;  so  shall  it  be  in  the  church  triumphant :  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  shall  be  barred  against  men,  not 
so  much  for  their  sin  committed,  as  for  their  lying 
therein  without  repentance.— Perkins. 

He  speedily  through  all  the  hierarchies 
Intends  to  pass  triumphant  and  give  laws. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  092. 
'Twas  after  dread  Pultowa's  day, 

When  fortune  left  the  royal  Swede, 
Around  a  slaughter'd  army  lay, 

No  more  to  combat  and  to  bleed. 
The  power  and  glory  of  the  war, 

Faithless  as  their  vain  votaries,  men, 
Had  pass'd  to  the  triumphant  Czar, 

And  Moscow's  walls  were  safe  again. 

Byron,  Mazeppa,  1. 1. 

Such  a  woman  was  Louisa,  a  lady  of  the  house  of 
Querouaille,  whom  our  rude  ancestors  called  Madam 
Carwell.  She  was  soon  triumphant  over  all  her 
rivals,  was  created  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  was 
loaded  with  wealth,  and  obtained  a  dominion  which 
ended  only  with  the  life  of  Charles.  —  Macaulay, 
History  of  England,  ch.  ii. 

Triumphantly,  adv. 

1.  In  a  triumphant  manner;  in,  or  as  in, 
token  of  victory  ;  joyfully  as  for  victory. 

Victory  with  little  loss  doth  play 
Upon  the  dancing  banners  of  the  French ; 
Who  are  at  hand  triumphantly  display'd. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  n.  2. 

Herself  in  person  went  to  seek  the  sacred  cross, 

Whereon  our  Saviour  died ;  which  found,  as  it  was 

sought, 

From  Salem  unto  Rome  triumphantly  she  brought. 

Dray  ton. 

2.  Victoriously ;  with  success. 

Thou  must,  as  a  foreign  recreant,  be  led 
With  manacles  along  our  street ;  or  else 
Triumphantly  tread  on  thy  country's  ruin, 
And  bear  the  palm.       Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  v.  3. 

3.  With  insolent  exultation. 

A  mighty  governing  lye  goes  round  the  world,  and 
has  almost  banished  truth  out  of  it ;  and  so  reigning 
triumphantly  in  its  stead,  is  tin-  source  of  most  of 
those  confusions  that  plague  the  universe.— South, 
Sermons. 
Triuuupher.  s.  One  who  triumphs. 

Tnese  words  become  your  lips,  as  they  pass  through 

them, 

And  enter  in  our  ears,  like  great  triumphers, 
In  their  applauding  gates. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  A  thens,  v.  2. 

August  was  dedicated  to  Augustus  by  the  senate, 
because  in  the  same  month  lie  was  the  lirst  time 
created  consul,  and  thrice  triumpher  in  Rome. — 
Peacham,  On  Drawing. 

Triumphing,  verbal  ubs.     Triumph. 

The  triumphing  of  the  wicked  is  short,  and  the 
joy  of  the  hypocrite  is  but  for  a  moment.— Job,  xx.  3. 
Triumvirate,  s.     [Lat.  triumviratns  or  tri- 
umviri.]  Coalition  or  concurrence  of  three 
men. 

Lepidus  of  the  triumvirate 
Should  be  deposed. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  6. 
During  that  triumvirate  of  kings,  Henry  the 
eighth  of  England,  Francis  the  first  of  France,  and 
Charles  the  fifth  emperor  of  Germany,  none  of  the 
three  could  win  a  palm  of  ground  but  the  other  two 
would  balance  it. — Bacon,  Essays. 
With  these  the  Piercies  them  confederate, 

And,  as  three  heads,  conjoin  in  one  intent, 
And  instituting  a  triumvirate, 
Do  part  the  land  in  triple  government. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars  of  York  and  Lancaster. 
Triune,  adj.     At  once  three  and  one. 

We  read  in  Scripture  of  a  triune  Deity,  of  God 
made  flesh  in  the  womb  of  a  virgin,  and  crucified 
by  the  Jews.— Burnet. 

Triunity.  *.    [Lat.  Ires  =  three  +  unus  =  one.] 
State  of  being  triune  ;  the  Trinity. 

[This]  is  an  undeniable  testimony  out  of  this  so 
divinely  inspired  prophet  St.  John  against  all  those 
that  would  lay  aside  the  person  of  Christ,  and  deny 
his  divinity,  with  the triunity  of  the  Godhead;  anti- 
quatehismeiliatorship;  mane  no  distinction  betwixt 
laity  and  clergy;  wo  Id  pull  (lown  churches;  witli 
the  like  wild  fanatical  professions  and  intentions.— 
Dr.  11.  More,  Mystery  of  Godliness,  p.  203. 
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Trivant.  s.     Truant. 

Thou  art  a  trifler,  a  trivant,  thou  art  an  idle  fel- 
low. —  Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  preface, 
p.  10. 

Trivet,   s.      Anything  supported  by  three 

feet. 

The  best  at  horse-race  he  ordain'd  a  lady  for  his 

prize. 
Generally  praiseful ;  fair  and  young,  and  skill'd  in 

housewiferies, 

Of  all  kind  fitting ;  and  withal  a  trivet,  that  enclosed 
Twenty-two  measures. 

Chapman,  Translation  of  the  J  Had. 
The  trivet  table  of  a  foot  was  lame, 
A  blot  which  prudent  Baucis  overcame, 
Who  thrusts  beneath  the  limping  leg  a  sherd. 

Dry  den,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Baucis  and 
Philemon. 

Trivial,  adj.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  trivialis ;  trivium 
=  highway,  literally  a  meeting  of  three 
roads.] 

1.  Vile;  worthless;  vulgar;  such  as  may  be 
picked  up  in  the  highway. 

Be  subjects  great,  and  worth  a  poet's  voice, 
For  men  of  sense  despise  a  trivial  choice. 

Lord  Roscommon. 

2.  Light ;    trifling ;    unimportant ;    inconsi- 
derable. 

This  argues  conscience  i»  your  grace, 
But  the  respects  thereof  are  nice  and  trivial, 
All  circumstances  well  considered. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iii.  7. 

See  yon  mad  fools,  who,  for  some  trivial  right, 
For  love,  or  for  mistaken  honour,  fight.        Dryden. 

Were  they  only  some  slight  and  trivial  indiscre- 
tions, to  which  the  example  of  the  world  exposed  us, 
it  might  perhaps  not  much  concern  our  religion. — 
Rogers. 

The  ancient  poets  are  like  many  modern  ladies  ; 
let  an  action  be  never  so  trivial  in  itself,  they  always 
make  it  appear  of  the  utmost  importance. — Pope. 

In  ev'ry  work  regard  the  writer's  end  ; 
Since  none  can  compass  more  than  they  intend; 
And  if  the  means  be  just,  the  conduct  true, 
Applause,  in  spite  of  trivial  faults,  is  due. 

Id.,  Essay  on  Criticism,  ii.  255. 

Trivially,  adv.     In  a  trivial  manner. 

1.  Commonly;  vulgarly. 

Money  is  not  the  sinews  of  war,  as  is  trivially  said, 
where  the  sinews  of  men's  arms,  in  effeminate  people, 
fail. — Bacon. 

2.  Lightly;  inconsiderably. 

The  presence  of  a  beautiful  woman  of  honour,  to 
minds  which  are  not  trivially  disposed,  displays  an 
alacrity  which  is  not  to  be  communicated  by  any 
other  object.— Tatter,  no.  207. 

Trivium.  s.  [Lat.  =  meeting  of  three  ways, 
or  roads  ;  tres  =  three  +  via  —  way.]  Term 
applied  to  part  of  the  curriculum,  or 
course,  of  a  medieval  education. 

The  trioium    contained   Grammar,   Logic,  and 

Rhetoric;  the  Quatirivinm,  Arithmetic,  Geometry, 

Music,  and  Astronomy,  as  in  these  two  lines  framed 

to  assist  the  memory: — 

GEAMM.  loquitur;  DIA.  vera  docet ;  RIIET.  verba 

colorat ; 
Mus.  canit ;  AE.  numeral ;  GKO.  ponderat ;  AST. 

colit  astra. 

Hallam.  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe 
in  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  Centuries, 
pt.  i.  ch.  i.  §  3,  note. 

Trocar,  s.  [?  Fr.  trois- quarts  =  three  fourths, 
from  the  three  sides  of  its  point.]  In  Sur- 
gery. Instrument  used  in  tapping  for  the 
dropsy. 

The  handle  of  the  trocar  is  of  wood,  the  canula  of 
silver,  and  the  perforator  of  steel.— Sharp,  Surgery. 

Trochaic,  adj.     Consisting  of  trochees. 

More  of  that  true  harmony,  which  will  best  sup- 
port a  poem,  will  result  from  a  variety  of  pauses,  and 
from  an  intermixture  of  those  different  feet,  iambic 
and  trochaic  particularly,  into  which  our  language 
naturally  falls,  than  from  the  uniformity  of  similar 
terminations.  —  J.  Warton,  Essay  on  the  Genius 
and  Writings  of  Pope. 

Trochaic,  s.  [Gr.,  from  root  of  rpex^.] 
Trochaic  verse. 

The  supplicating  song  is  highly  pathetic  and 
poetical,  especially  when  he  conjures  the  powers 
below  in  beautiful  trochaics : 

'  By  the  heroes'  armed  shades, 
Glittering  through  the  gloomy  glades ; 
By  the  youths  that  died  for  love. 
Wandering  in  the  myrtle  grove.' 
J.  Warton,  Essay  on  the  Genius  and  Writings  of 
Pope. 

All  the  nations  of  Europe  seem  to  love  the  trochaic 
verse;  it  was  frequent  on  the  Greek  and  Roman 
stage;  it  is  more  common  than  any  other  in  the 
popular  poetry  of  modern  languages.  This  pr  jcecd* 
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from  its  simplicity,  its  liveliness,  and  its  ready  ac- 
commodation to  danciiiK  and  niubic.  In  St.  Austin's 
poem,  he  united  to  a  trochaic  measure  the  novel 
attraction  of  rhyme.— Hallam,  View  of  the  State  qf 
Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  pt.  i.  ch.  ix. 

These  verses  are  regular,  accentual,  trochaic.— 
Ibid.  note. 

Trochanter.  s.  [Gr.,  from  root  of  rpi\u  =  I 
run.]  In  Anatomy,  Two  processes  of  the 
thighbone,  called  rotator  major  and  minor, 

Troche,  s.     In  Medicine,    Lozenge. 

Trochee,  s.  [Lat.  trochoeus  ;  Gr.  roovuloc.] 
Foot  used  in  Latin  poetry,  consisting  of  a 
long  and  short  syllable. 

(For  example  see  under  Tribrach.) 

Trochil.   s.      [Lat.  trochilus  ;  Gr.  rpoxiXog.] 

1.  Humming-bird. 

2.  Aquatic  bird  so  called.    See  extract. 

The  crocodile  . . .  opens  his  chaps  to  let  the  trochil 
in  to  pick  his  teeth,  which  gives  it  the  usual  feed- 
ing. —  Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of  some  Years' 
Navels  into  Africa  and  the  Great  Asia,  p.  364. 

Trochillc.  adj.  Having  power  to  draw  out, 
or  turn  round.  Hare. 

I  am  advertised  that  there  is  one,  which,  by  art 
trochilick,  will  draw  all  English  surnames  of  the 
best  families  out  of  the  pit  of  poetry;  as  Boucher 
from  Busyris,  Percy  from  Perseus,  &c. — Camden, 
Remains. 

Trochilics.  *.  pi.  [Gr.  rpox&iov  ;  rpo^bg  = 
wheel.]  Science  of  rotatory  motion. 

There  succeeded  new  inventions  and  horologies, 
composed  by  trochilicks,  or  the  artifice  of  wheels, 
whereof  some  are  kept  in  motion  by  weight,  others 
without.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

It  is  requisite  that  we  rightly  understand  some 
principles  in  trochilicks,  or  the  art  of  wheel  instru- 
ments; as  chiefly  the  relation  betwixt  the  parts  of 
a  wheel  and  those  of  a  balance,  the  several  propor- 
tions iu  the  semidiameter  of  a  wheel  being  answer- 
able to  the  sides  of  a  balance.— Bislwp  Wiltons, 
Daedalus. 

Trochlsk.  *.  [Gr.  rpo-^idKoc,]  Lat.  trochiscus'i 
Fr.  trochisque."]  In  Medicine.  Lozenge 
to  be  slowly  dissolved  in  the  mouth.  Ob- 
solete. 

The  trochisks  of  vipers,  so  much  magnified,  and 
the  flesh  of  snakes  some  ways  condited  and  cor- 
rected.— Bacon. 

Trochite.  *.  Fossil  either  circular  like  a 
wheel,  or  more  or  less  spiral,  like  the  shells 
of  the  genus  Trochus. 

Near  Levinz  in  Westmoreland,  I  met  with  a  stone 
which  ran  almost  across  the  river  Kent,  made  of 
several  millions  of  trochites,  pretty  regularly  ce- 
mented into  one  mass.  —  Bishop  Nicolson,  Letter 
to  Lhwyd :  1693. 

Trochiea.  s.     Pulley;   for  which  it  is  the 
Latin  term,  itself  derived  from  the  Greek 
(i.e.  the  root  of  TPE\UI-  I  run). 
Trochlear.  adj.     Having  the  character  of  a 

pulley. 
Trode.  s.    Footing ;  tread.    Hare. 

The  trade  is  not  so  tickle.  Spenser. 

They  never  set  foot  on  that  same  trode, 
But  baulke  their  right  way,  and  strain  abroad.    Id, 

Troglodyte.  ».  [Gr.  rfxtiyXodvrrjG,  from 
r(>uy\n  =  hole  +  Ev<a  =  go  under,  enter.]  One 
who  inhabits  caves. 

These  savages,  gazing  awhile  upon  them,  flew  away 
at  last  into  their  caves,  for  they  were  troglodites, 
and  had  no  dwelling  but  in  the  hollows  of  the  rocks. 
—llowell,  Instructions  for  Foreign  Travel,  p.  135  : 
1642. 
Used  adjectivally. 

Procure  me  a  troglodyte  footman,  who  can  catch 
a  roe  at  his  full  speed.— Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 
Troll,  s.     [Icelandic,  trold;  Danish,  trold; 
Swedish,  troll.']     In  the  present  language, 
generally  translated  dwarf,  the  notion  sug- 
gesting something  of  a  preternatural  cha- 
racter.   As  members  of  the  original  Scan- 
dinavian mythology,  smallness  in  the  way 
of  size  was  by  no  means  the  general  cha- 
racteristic of  the  troll. 

These  trolls  are  superior  to  man  in  strength  and 
stature,  but  far  beneath  him  in  mind.  In  short, 
they  are  always  outwitted,  just  as  the  Greek  Titans 
are  overcome  by  Zeus  when  aided  by  Prometheus, 
the  forethinker.  The  trolls  thus  embody  the  idea  of 
umntellectual  brute  forc«,  or  mere  awkward 
strength ;  it  must,  however,  be  remembered  that 
tu«  trollt  are  uot  the  only  beings  who,  formidable 
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in  some  respects,  are  still  defeated  by  man.— Cor,  in 
Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art. 

Troll.  .--.  a. 

1.  Move  circularly ;  drive  about. 
Then  doth  she  trowle  to  me  the  bowle. 

Even  as  a  maul!  worm  sholde ; 
And  saith.  Sweet  heart.  I  took  my  part 
Of  this  jolly  good  ale  and  old. 

Ballad  in  Gammer  Gurton't  Needle. 
With  the  phant'sies  of  hey  troll, 
Troll  about  the  bridal  bowl. 
And  divide  the  broad-bread  cake, 
Hound  about  the  bride's  stake. 

B.  Jonson,  Underwoods. 

2.  Move  volubly. 

Bred  only  and  completed  to  the  taste 
Of  lustful  appetence,  to  sing,  to  dance, 
To  tress,  and  troll  the  tongue,  and  roll  the  eye. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  618. 

3.  Utter  volubly. 

Will  you  troll  the  catch 
You  taught  me  but  while-ere  ? 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  iii.  2. 
If  he  read  this  with  patience,  I'll  troll  ballads.— 
B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  hit  Humour,  i.  3. 

4.  Draw  on. 

He  trowls  and  baits  him  with  a  nobler  prey.— 
Hammond,  Works,  iv.  614. 

The  hope  he  is  fed  withal  trowls  him  on.— Good- 
man, Winter  Evening  Conference,  pt.  L 
Troll,  v.  n. 

1.  Go  round  ;  be  moved  circularly. 

Nappy  ale  in  a  browne  bowle, 
Which  did  about  the  board  merrily  trowle. 

Old  Ballad  of  the  King  and  Miller  of  Mansfield, 

2.  Roll ;  run  round. 

How  pleasant,  on  the  banks  of  Styx 
To  troll  it  in  a  coach  and  six !  Swift. 

3.  Fish  for  a  pike  with  a  rod. 

Nor  drain  I  ponds  the  golden  carp  to  take, 
Nor  trowle  for  pikes,  dispeoplers  of  the  lake. 

day,  Rural  Sports,  i.  263. 

Trollop,  s.  [  ?  ]  Slattern  ;  woman  loosely 
dressed. 

She  ought  reasonably  to  have  supposed  him  a 
highwayman,  yet  the  virtuous  virgin  resolves  to  run 
away  with  him,  to  live  among  banditti,  to  wait  upon 
his  trollop,  if  she  had  no  other  way  of  enjoying  his 
company.— Lady  M.  W.  Montague,  Letter,  June  23, 
1751. 

That  impudent  trollop,  who  is  with  child  by  you, 
is  discharged  by  this  time.— Fielding,  Adventures  of 
Joseph  Andrews,  ch.  viii. 

Troilopee.  s.  Kind  of  loose  dress  for  women, 
formerly  in  use. 

There  goes  Mrs.  Roundabout;  I  mean  the  fat 
lady  in  the  lutestring  trollopee.— Goldsmith,  Essays, 
xv. 

Trolmydames.  s.  [Fr.  troumadameJ]  Game 
of  nine  holes. 

A  fellow  I  have  known  to  go  about  with  trolmy- 
dames :  I  knew  him  once,  a  servant  of  the  prince.— 
Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  2. 

Trombone,  s.  [Italian.]  Brass  musical 
wind  instrument,  somewhat  like  a  trum- 
pet, but  larger,  and  made  with  a  slide,  by 
which  the  intonation  can  be  regulated. 

Tron.  .?.  [L.  Lat.  trona  =  steel-yard.]  Scotch 
weight  now  prohibited,  but  still  occasion- 
ally used;  it  varied  from  twenty-one  to 
twenty-eight  ounces  avoirdupois. 

Trona.  s.  [from  a  district  in  Fezzan.]  In 
Chemistry.  Native  sesquicarbonate  of 

soda. 

Natron... in   the  neighbourhood  of  Fezzan  it 
exists  under  the  name  of  Trona,  crystallized la  ong 
with  the  sulphate  of  soda— Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Mines ;  Natron. 
Tronage.  s.     Money  paid  for  weighing. 

Tronage  was  used  not  only  for  the  custom  or  toll 
in  the  weight  of  wool,  but  for  the  weighing  of  it  in  a 
staple  or  publick  mart  by  a  common  trona,  or  legal 
standard.— Cowett,  Law  Interpreter. 
Troop,  s.     [Fr.  troupe.'] 
I.  Company;    number  of   people  collected 

together. 

That  which  should  accompany  old  age, 
Ashonour,  love,  obedience,  <roop*  of  friend*. 
I  must  not  look  to  have,  Shakespear  *•**£*£ 
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festive  ideas  of  substances,  as  a  troop,  an  army. 
Locke. 

2.  Body  of  soldiers. 


JEneas  seeks  hU  absent  foe. 
And  tends  hi*  ilauxhter'd  troops  to  shades  below 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  i.  «3. 

J.  binall  body  of  cavalry. 
Troop,  v.  n. 

1.  March  in  a  body. 

I  do  not,  as  an  enemy  to  peace. 
Troop  in  the  throngs  of  military  men, 
But  rather  shew  a  while  like  fearful  war. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  if.  1. 

They  anon 

With  hundreds,  and  with  thousands,  trooping  came 
Attended.  Milton,  Paradise  Lot*,  i.  750. 

2.  March  in  haste. 

Yonder  shines  Aurora's  harbinger, 
At  whose  approach  ghosts,  wandering  here  and 

there, 
Troop  home  to  churchyards. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  liL  t. 

The  dry  streets  flow'd  with  men. 
That  troop'd  up  to  the  king's  capacious  court. 

Chapman. 

3.  March  in  company. 

I  do  invest  you  jointly  with  my  power, 
Pre-eminence,  and  all  the  large  effect* 
That  troop  with  majesty. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  1. 
Trooper,  s.    Horse  soldier :  (a  trooper  fights 
only  on  horseback ;  a  dragoon  rideu,  but 
fights  either  as  a  horseman  or  footman). 

Custom  makes  us  think  well  of  anything :  what 
can  be  more  indecent  than  for  any  to  wear  boots 
but  troopers  and  travellers?  yet  not  many  year* 
since  it  was  all  the  fashion.— Grew*. 
Trope,  s.      [Gr.  rp6,7oc;    Lat.  tropus  ;    Fr. 
trope.]   Change  of  a  word  from  its  original 
signification :  (as,  ^The  clouds/ore/el/  rain,' 
for  foreshow). 

For  rhetorick  he  could  not  ope 
His  mouth,  but  out  there  flew  a  trnne. 

Butler,  Uudibras.  i.  1.  81. 
If  this  licence  be  included  in  a  single  word,  it 
admits  of  tropes;   if  in  a  sentence,  of  figures.— 
Dryden. 
Trophled.  adj.    Adorned  with  trophies. 

Some  greedy  minion,  or  imperious  wife. 
The  trophied  arches,  storied  halls  invade. 
And  haunt  their  slumbers  in  the  pompous  shade. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  30.1. 

Trophy.  *.  [Lat.  tropceum ;  Gr.  rpoirmuv.] 
Something  shown  or  treasured  up  in  proof 
of  victory. 

What  trophy  then  shall  I  most  fit  devise, 
In  which  I  may  record  the  memory 
Of  my  love's  conquest.  Softie.-. 

To  have  borne 

His  bruised  helmet  and  his  bended  sword 
Before  him  through  the  city,  he  forbids; 
Giving  all  trophy,  signal,  and  ostent, 
Quite  from  himself  to  God. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  T.  chorus. 
Around  the  posts  hung  helmets,  darts,  and  spears. 
And  captive  chariots,  axes,  shields,  and  ban. 
And  broken  beaks  of  ships,  the  trophies  of  their 
wars. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JSneid,  vii.  252. 

Tropic,  s.  [Fr.  tropique ;  Lat.  tropicus.~\ 
Line  at  which  the  sun  turns  back,  of  which 
the  north  has  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  and 
the  south  the  tropic  of  Capricorn. 

Under  the  tropick  is  our  language  spoke. 
And  part  of  Flanders  hath  received  our  yoke. 

H'l.'.Vr. 

Since  on  ev'ry  sea,  on  ev'ry  coast, 
Your  men  have  been  distress'd,  your  navy  tost, 
Seven  times  the  sun  has  either  tropick  view'd, 
The  winter  banish'd.  and  the  spring  renew'd. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ;S*eid,  i.  1082. 

The  race  [in  New  Zealand]  was  the  same  as  that 
of  the  tropical  islands ;  but.  from  having  to  struggle 
with  a  climate  less  soft,  the  people  wore  more  ener- 
getic and  manly,  the  foremost,  indeed,  of  all  extra- 
European  savages.  They  were,  however,  in  a  hr 
ruder  state  than  their  brethren  of  th«*r*J3l< 
wanting  the  accessories  to  civilization  possessed  by 
the  latter.  In  their  climate,  the  banana,  the  cocoa- 
nut  the  bread-fruit,  and  yam  would  not  grow ;  an.! 
all  the  cultivated  plants  they  possessed  in  common 
with  their  tropical  congeners,  were  the  batata  and 
tixro.— J.  Crawfurd,  in  Transactions  of  the  Lthn»- 
logical  Society,  On  the  Civilisation  of  MOM. 
Tropic,  adj.  Tropical. 

lie  wan  a  lovely  youth,  I  guest, 
The  panther  in  the  wilderness 

Was  not  so  fair  as  he ;  . 

And  when  he  choose  to  skip  and  play, 
No  dolphin  ever  was  so  gay 

Upon  the  tropic  sea.  Wordsworth,  Rntlt. 

Tropical,  adj. 

1.  Rhetorically  changed  from  the  original 
meaning. 
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A  strict  and  literal  acceptation  of  a  loose  and 
tropical  expression  was  a  second  ground.— Sir  T. 
Browne.  Vulgar  Errottrs. 

The  words  are  tropical  or  figurative,  and  import 
an  hyperbole,  which  id  a  way  of  expressing  things 
beyond  what  really  and  naturally  they  are  in  them- 
selves.— South,  Sermons. 

The  foundation  of  all  parables  is,  some  analogy  or 
similitude  between  the  tropical  or  allusive  pnrt  of 
the  parable,  and  the  tiling  intended  by  it.— Ibid. 
2.  Placed  near  the  tropics  ;  belonging  to  the 
tropics. 

( For  example  see  extract  under  T  r  o  p  i  c.) 
Tropically,    adv.      In  a  tropical  manner; 
figuratively. 

The  mouse-trap !  marry,  how  P  tropically.— Shake- 
tpear,  Hamlet,  hi.  8. 

'I  his  sentence  must  be  taken  tropically. — Arch- 
bishop Usher,  A nswer  to  the  Jesuits,  p.  38. 

Tropologlcal.  adj.  Varied  by  tropes  ; 
changed  from  the  original  import  of  the 
words. 

Tmpolfiffical,  allegorical  expositions.  —  Burton, 
Anntiimy  of  Melancholy,  p.  676. 

What  should  be  the  true  moral  or  tropological 
reason  of  salt  Iwing  used  in  all  sacrifices  V—Biblio- 
theca  Biblica,  iii.  44. 

Tropology.  *.  [Gr.  Xo/oc,-  =  word,  discourse, 
principle,  method.]  Rhetorical  mode  of 
speech  including  tropes,  or  a  change  of 
gome  word  from  the  original  meaning. 

Not  attaining  the  deuterology  and  second  inten- 
tion of  words,  they  omit  their  super-consequences, 
coherences,  figures,  or  tropologies,  and  are  not  per- 
suaded beyond  their  literalities.— Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errovrs. 

Trossers.  s.  pi.     See  Trousers. 
Trot.  v.  n.     [N.Fr.  trotter.] 

1.  Move  with  a  high  jolting  pace. 

Whom  doth  time  trot  withal?  —  He  trots  hard 
with  a  young  maid,  between  the  contract  of  her 
marriage,  and  the  day  it  is  solemnized:  if  the  interim 
be  but  a  sevennight,  time's  pace  is  so  hard  that  it 
M-IMII-  the  length  of  seven  years. — Shakespear,  As 
you  like  it,  iii.  2. 

2.  Walk  fast ;  travel  fast  on  foot. 
Trot.  *. 

I.  Jolting  high  pace  of  a  horse. 

His  honesty  is  not 
80  loose  or  easy,  that  a  ruffling  wind 
Can  blow  away,  or  glittering  look  it  blind : 

Who  rides  his  sure  and  even  trot, 
While  the  world  now  rides  by,  now  lags  behind. 


G.  Herbert. 

Here  heth  one  who  did  most  truly  prove, 
That  he  could  never  die  while  he  could  move ; 
S.i  hung  his  destiny,  never  to  rot 
Wliil«-  lie  might  sti'll  jog  on  and  keop  his  trot. 

Hilton,  Epitaph  on  Hobson  the  Cambridge  Carrier. 

The  virtuoso  H  saddle  will  amble  when  the  world 
is  upon  the  hardest  trot.—Dryden. 
•2.  Old  woman.    Contemptuous. 

Give  him  gold  enough,  and  marry  him  to  an  old 
trot  with  ne'er  a  tooth  in  her  head :  why,  nothing 
comes  amiss,  so  money  comes  withal.— Shakespear 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  2. 

How  now,  bold-'ace,  cries  an  old  trot;  sirrah,  we 

eat  our  own  hens,  and  what  you  eat  you  steal.— Sir 

R.  L' Estrange. 

Troth.  s.     [truth.] 

1.  Belief;  faith;  fidelity. 

Saint  Withokt  footed  thrice  the  wold ; 
He  met  the  night  mare  and  her  ninefold- 
Bid  her  alight  and  her  troth  plight. 

Shakespear,  Xing  Lear.  iii.  4,  song. 

Stephen  assails  the  realm,  obtains  the  crown, 
Such  tumults  raising  as  torment  them  both : 
Tli  afflicted  state,  divided  in  their  troth 
And  partial  faith,  most  miserable  grown, 
Lndi  j-es  the  while. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

2.  Truth ;  verity. 

In  troth,  thou'rt  able  to  instruct  grey  hairs 
And  teach  the  wiJy  African  deceit.    Addison,  Goto. 
Trothless.  adj.    Faithless;  treacherous. 

Now  is  she  loathed,  and  now  is  she  left  of  trothless 

Tt,     n^'Vi.    ,,«  ^  Greene,  Poems,  Alexis. 

inrali  to  the  faithless  waves  and  trothless  sky. 
,  Fairfax 

Trothplight.  v.  a.  [Like  Thanksgi  ve  ;  for 
the  same  reason,  a  rare  form.  See  Editor's 
preface,  p.  cxiv. ]  Affiance ;  betroth. 

Megara  and  Hercules  were  sent  for:  the  king 
made  them  to  troth-plyte  each  other,  with  great  joy 
of  both  parties.— Uestruction  of  Troy,  B.  2.  p  258 

This,  your  son-in-law, 
U  trothplight  to  your  daughter. 
,  Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  v.  r,. 

Trothpiifjht.  s.  Act  of  plighting  troth  ;  act 
of  betrothing. 
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As  rank  as  any  flax-wench  that  puts  to 
Before  her  trothplight. 

Shakespear,  Winters  Tale,  i.  2. 

Trotter,  s.     One  who,  that  which,  trots. 

1 .  Trotting  horse. 

My  chestnut  horse  was  a  fast  trotter ;  and  in 
little  more  than  three-quarters  of  an  hour  ...  I  had 
reached  mine  host's  retreat.— Theodore  Hook,  Gil- 
bert Gurnet/,  vol.  ii.  ch.  xiii. 

2.  Sheep's  foot. 

The  chief  of  your  fayre 
Might  stand  now  by  potters, 

And  suche  as  sell  trotters.      Skelton,  Poems,  p.  167. 
Trotting,  part.  adj.     Moving  in  a  trot. 

Poor  Tom,  that  made  him  proud  of  heart,  to  ride 
a  bay  trotting  horse,  over  four-inched  bridges,  to 
course  his  own  shadow  for  a  traitor.— Shakespear, 
King  Lear,  iii.  I. 
Troubadour,  s.     See  Tronv  ere. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  and 
for  a  century  or  two  after,  flourished  the  tribe  of 
troubadours,  or  Provencal  poets. — Harris,  Philolo- 
gical Inquiry. 

The  troubadours  of  Provence  are  supposed  to 
have  led  the  way  to  the  poets  of  Italy,  France,  and 
Spain.— Bishop  Percy,  Essay  on  the  Ancient  Eng- 
lish Minstrels. 

Boccacio  copied  many  of  his  best  tales  from  the 
troubadours.  —  T.  Warton,  History  of  English 
Poetry,  i.  462. 

The  court  of  our  Norman  kings  was  to  the  early 
poets  in  the  Langue  d'Oil,  what  those  of  Aries  and 
Toulouse  were  to  the  troubadours.  Henry  I.  was 
fond  enough  of  literature  to  obtain  the  surname  of 
Beauclerc  ;  Henry  II.  was  more  indisputably  an  en- 
cpurager  of  poetry  ;  and  Richard  1.  has  left  compo- 
sitions of  his  own  in  one  or  other  (for  the  point  is 
doubtful)  of  the  two  dialects  spoken  in  France. — 
Hallam,  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  pt.  ii.  ch.  ix. 
Trouble,  v.  a.  [Fr.  troubler.] 

1.  Disturb;  perplex. 

But  think  not  here  to  trouble  holy  rest. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  272, 
Never  trouble  yourself  about  those  faults  which 
age  will  cure. — Locke,  Thoughts  on  Education. 

2.  Afflict;  grieve. 

It  would  not  trouble  me  to  be  slain  for  thee,  but 
much  it  torments  me  to  be  slain  by  thee.— Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

They  pertinaciously  maintain,  that  afflictions  are 
no  real  evils,  and  therefore  a  wise  man  ought  not 
to  be  troubled  at  them.— Archbishop  Tillotson. 

Though  it  is  in  vain  to  be  troubled  for  that  which 
I  cannot  chuse,  yet  I  cannot  chuse  but  be  afflicted. 
— Id. 


8.  Distress ;  make  uneasy. 

He  had  credit  enough  with  his  master  to  provide 
for  his  owu  interest,  and  troubled  not  himself  for 
that  of  others.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the 
Grand  Rebellion. 

4.  Busy ;  engage  overmuch. 

Martha,  thou  art  careful,  and  troubled  about 
many  things.— Luke,  x.  41. 

5.  Give  occasion  of  labour  to. 

I  will  not  trouble  myself  to  prove  that  all  terms 
are  not  definable,  from  that  progress  '  in  infinituru ' 
which  it  will  lead  us  into.— Locke. 

6.  Teaze ;  vex. 

The  boy  so  troubles  me ; 
'Tis  past  enduring. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  1. 

7.  Disorder ;  put  into  agitation  or  commo- 
tion. 

An  angel  went  down  into  the  pool  and  troubled 
the  waterj  whosoever  first  after  the  troubling 
stepped  in  was  made  whole.— John,  v.  4. 

It  is  not  bare  agitation,  but  the  sediment  at  the 
bottom,  that  troubles  and  denies  the  water.— South, 
aermons. 

The  best  law  in  our  days  is  that  which  continues 
our  judges  during  their  good  behaviour,  without 
leaving  them  to  the  mercy  of  such  who  might  by 
an  undue  influence,  trouble  and  pervert  the  course 
of  justice. — Addison,  Guardian. 
Trouble,  s.  [Fr.] 

1.  Disturbance;  perplexity. 

They  all  his  host  derided,  while  they  stood 
A  while  in  trouble.     Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  633 

2.  Affliction  ;  calamity. 

Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble, 
Fire  burn  and  cauldron  bubble. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

3.  Molestation  ;  obstruction  ;  inconvenience. 

Take  to  thee  from  among  the  cherubim 
Thy  choice  of  flaming  warriours,  lest  the  fiend 
ooin e  new  trouble  raise. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  100. 

4.  Uneasiness ;  vexation. 

I  have  dream'd 

Of  much  offence  and  trouble,  which  my  mind 
Knew  never  till  this  irksome  night. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  33. 
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Trouble-state,  s.     Disturber  of  a  commu- 
nity ;  public  makebate. 

Those  fair  baits  these  trouble-states  still  use, 
Pretence  of  common  good,  the  king's  ill  course, 
Must  bo  cast  forth. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

Troubled,  part.  adj.  Disturbed ;  disordered. 
A  troubled  mind  drew  me  to  walk  abroad. 

Sliakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  1. 

Troubledly.  adv.     In   a  troubled  manner. 
Hare. 

Our  meditations  must  proceed  in  due  order,  not 
troubledly,  not  preposterously. — Bishop  Hall,  A  rt 
of  Divine  Meditation,  ch.xvi.  (Ord  MS.) 

Trembler,  s.    One  who,  that  which,  troubles. 

Unhappy  falls  that  hard  necessity, 
Quoth  he,  the  troubler  of  my  happy  peace.  Spenser. 

Heavens  hurl  down  their  indignation 
On  thee,  thou  troubler  of  the  poor  world's  peace. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  3. 
The  best  temper  of  minds  desireth  good  name 
and  true  honour;  the  lighter,  popularity  and  ap- 
plause ;  the  more  depraved,  subjection  and  tyranny ; 
as  is  seen  in  great  conquerors  and  troublert  of  tile 
world,  and  more  in  arch-hereticks.— Bacon. 

He  knowing  well  that  nation  must  decline, 
"Whose  chief  support  and  sinews  are  of  coin, 
Our  nation's  solid  virtue  did  oppose 
To  the  rich  troublers  of  the  world's  repose. 

Waller. 

The  sword  justly  drawn  by  us  can  scarce  safely 
be  sheathed,  till  the  power  of  the  great  troubler  of 
our  peace  be  pared,  so  as  to  be  under  no  apprehen- 
sions for  the  future. — Bishop  Atterbury. 
Troublesome,  adj. 
1.. Vexatious  ;  uneasy;  afflictive. 

Heaven  knows 

By  what  bye-paths  and  indirect  crook'd  ways 
I  met  this  crown  ;  ami  I  myself  know  well 
How  troublesome  it  sat  upon  my  head. 

Sliakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  4. 
He  must  be  very  wise  that  can  forbear  being 
troubled  at  things  very  troublesome.— Archbishop 
Tillotson. 

2.  Full  of  molestation. 

Though  our  passage  through  this  world  be  rough 
and  troublesome,  yet  the  trouble  will  be  but  short, 
and  the  rest  and  contentment  at  the  end  will  be  an 
ample  recompence.— Bishop  Atterbury. 

3.  Burdensome;  tiresome;  wearisome. 

My  mother  will  never  be  troublesome  to  me.— 
Pope. 

4.  Full  of  teasing  business. 

All  this  could  not  make  us  accuse  her,  though  it 
made  us  almost  pine  away  for  spight,  to  lose  any  of 
our  time  in  so  troublesome  an  idleness.  —  Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

5.  Slightly  harassing. 

Into  their  inmost  bower 
Handed  they  went :  and  eased  the  putting  off 
These  troublesome  disguises  which  we  wear, 
Strait  side  by  side  were  laid. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  739. 
Why  doth  the  crown  lie  there  upon  his  pillow, 
Being  so  troublesome  a  bedfellow  ? 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  IL  iv.  4. 

6.  Unseasonably  engaging;  improperly  im- 
portuning. 

She  of  late  is  lightened  of  her  womb, 
That  her  to  see  should  be  but  troublesome.  Spenser. 

7.  Importunate;  teasing. 

Two  or  three  troublesome  old  nurses  never  let  me 
have  a  quiet  night's  rest  with  knocking  me  up.— 
A  rbuthnot. 

Troublesomely.  adv.  In  a  troublesome 
manner;  vexatiously;  wearisomely;  un- 
•seasonably;  importunately. 

Though  men  will  not  be  so  troublesomely  critical 
as  to  correct  others  in  the  use  of  words ;  yet,  where 
truth  is  concerned,  it  can  be  no  fault  to  desire  their 
explication.— Locke. 

Troublesomeness. 

by  Troublesome. 

1.  Vexatiousness ;  uneasiness. 

The  lord  treasurer  complained  of  the  trouble- 
sameness  of  the  place,  for  that  the  exchequer  was  so 
empty  :  the  chancellor  answered,  Be  of  good  cheer, 
for  now  you  shall  see  the  bottom  of  your  business 
at  the  first.— Bacon. 

2.  Importunity;  unreasonableness. 
Troublous,    adj.      Tumultuous;    confused; 

disordered ;  put  into  commotion :  (an  ele- 
gant word,  writes  Johnson,  but  disused). 

He  along  would  fly 

Upon  the  streaming  rivers,  sport  to  find- 
And  oft  would  dare  to  tempt  the  troublous  wind. 
„,,  Spenser. 

Then,  masters,  look  to  see  a  troublous  world. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  ii.  3. 


*.     Attribute  suggested 


T  RO  U 

Trout*,  s.  [A.S.  frog,  troh.J  Anything 
hollowed  and  open  longitudinally  on  the 
upper  side. 

The  bloody  boar 

That  spoil'd  your  summer  fields  and  fruitful  vinos 
Swills  your  warm  blood  like-wash,  and  makes  his 

trough 
In  your  ernbowePd  bosoms. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  v  " 
Where  there  is  a  Rood  quick  fall  of  rain-water 
lay  a  half  trough  of  stone,  of  a  good  length,  three 
foot  deep,  with  one  end  upon  the  hieh  erouiid,  the 
other  upon  the  low  ;  cover  the  trough  with  brakes  a 
good  thickness,  and  cast  sand  upon  the  top  of  the 
brakes,  the  lower  end  of  the  trough  will  run  like  a 
spring  of  water.  —  Bacon,  Natural  and  Experi- 
mental History. 
Some  log,  perhaps,  upon  the  water  swam, 

An  useless  drift,  which  rudely  cut  within, 

And  hollow'd,  first  a  floating  trough  became, 

And  cross  some  rivulet  passage  did  begin. 

Driiden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  clvi. 
The  water  dissolves  the  particles  of  salt  mixed 
in  the  stone,  and  is  conveyed  by  long  trottglis  and 
canals  from  the  mines  to  Hall,  where  it  is  received 
in  vast  cisterns,  and  boiled  oS.—Addison. 
Trounce,  v.  a.      [Fr.    tronfon  =  truncheon, 
staff,  or  rod,  used  for  the  purpose  of  pun- 
ishment.]    Punish   by  an   indictment  or 
information  ;  punish  severely. 

The  Lord  trounced  Sisera.  and  all  his  chariots.— 
Mathewe,  Translation  of  the  Bible,  Judges,  v.  15  : 
15o7. 

Trounce  him,  gaol  him,  and  bring  him  upon  his 
knees.—  South,  Sermons. 

If  you  talk  of  peaching,  I'll   peach  first:    I'll 
trounce  you  for  offering  to  corrupt  my  honesty.— 
Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  iv.  1. 
Trouse.    *.      [N.Fr.  trousse;   Irish   Gaelic, 
trims.]        Older    and    correct    form     of 
Trousers. 

The  leather  quilted  jack  serves  under  his  shirt  of 
mail,  and  to  cover  his  trouseon  horseback.—  Spenser 
View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Their  breeches  like  the  Irish  trooze  have  hose  and 
stockings  sewed  together.—  Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation 
of  some  Years'  Travels  into  Africa  and  the  Great 
Asia,  p.  297. 

The  unsightliness  and  pain  in  the  leg  may  be 
helped  by  wearing  a  laced  stocking;  alacedfrouM 
will  do  as  much  for  the  thigh.  —  Wiseman,  Surgery. 
Troused.  adj.     Wearing  trousers. 

The  trowzed  Irish  led  by  their  unjust  Tyrone. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  xviii.  (Ord  MS.) 
Trousers,  s.    Long  breeches  ;  garment  worn 
by  males,  extending  from  the  waist  to  the 
ankles. 


TROW 


Several  of  the  morris-dancers,  represented  upon 
the  print  of  my  window,  have  such  hose  or  strait 
trousers.—  Toilet,  Note  on  Shakes-pear's  Henry  V. 

They  twitch  their  trousers,  rub  their  hands,  and 
with  a  dull  grin  observe,—'  Well,  sir,  we  shall  see.'— 
B.  Disraeli,  Coningsby,  b.  v.  ch.  iv. 

Trousse.  s.    [N.Fr.]     Loppings  from  grow- 
ing timber;  the  older  form  of  Trash. 

Provided  always  that  they  be  laid  with  green 
willow  bastons,  and  for  default  thereof  with  vine- 
cuttings,  or  such  trousse,  so  that  they  be  half  a  foot 
thick.  —  Holland,  Translation  of  Pliny. 
Trout,  s.     [Lat.  trutta.] 
1.  In  Ichthyology.    Fish  of  the  genus  Salmo  : 
(species   eriox,  grey  trout,   bull  trout,  or 
roundtail  ;  trutta,  salmon  trout,  or  sea  trout; 
fario,  river  trout,  common  trout  ;  ftrox, 
Great  Lake  trout  ;  Levenensis,  Lochleven 
trout). 

The  pond  will  keep  trout  and  salmon  in  their 
seasonable  plight,  but  not  in  their  reddish  grain.— 
Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

Worse  than  the  anarchy  at  sea, 
Where  fishes  on  each  other  prey  ; 
Where  ey'ry  trout  can  make  as  high  rants 
O'er  his  inleriours  as  our  tyrants.  Swiff. 

The  grey  trout  is  distinguished  from  the  Salmon 
by  several  specific  peculiarities.  The  gill-cover 
differs  decidedly  in  form.  .  .  .  The  salmon  trout  is, 
of  the  migrating  specie;,  in  this  country,  the  next  in 
value  to  the  salmon.  .  .  .  The  common  trout  .  .  .  is  an 
inhabitant  of  most  of  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  Great 
Britain.  .  .  .  The  Great  Lake  trout  of  Loch  Awe  .  .  . 
was  shortly  noticed  by  Pennant  ...  as  a  native 
of  Ullswater  Lake  in  Cumberland,  and  of  Lough 
Neagh  in  Ireland.  .  .  .  Dr.  Richardson  describes 
the  Lochleven  trout  as  distinct  from  the  Salmo  fario, 
and  has  pointed  out  some  of  the  differences  between 
them.  —  Yarrell,  History  of  British  Fishes. 

2.  Familiar  phrase  for  an  honest,  or  perhaps 
for  a  silly  fellow.     See  second  extract. 

Here  comes  the  trout  that  must  be  caught  with 
tickling.—  Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  5. 

The  trout  is  in  some  kind  a  foolish  fish,  and  an 
VOL.  II. 
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Leave  off  your  tickling  of  voung  heirs  like  tawfe. 
_  .  Heaumont  and  Fletcher 

Trouvere,  or  Trouveur.  ,.  [Etymologically, 

trouvere  and  troubadour  are  the  same  words 

both  being  derivatives  from  the  verb  trou- 

ver  =  find ;  and,  as  such,  meaning  inventors, 

makers    poets.     The  difference,  then,  lies  Truant. «.  [K.Yr.truand  =  vagabond.]  Idler- 

m  the  dialect  to  which  the  two  forms  be-       """  -"1'" J —  ?J1      ' 

long,  trouvere  being  a  northern,  troubadour 

a  southern,  French  substantive. 


and  bread  are  weighed,  consisting  of  these 
denominations  :  a  pound  -  12  ounces  ; 
ounce  =  20  pennyweights;  penny  weight - 
24  grains. 

The  Romans  left  their  ounce  in  Britain,  now  onr 
avt'rdupois  ounce,  for  our  troy  ounce  we  had  ebe- 
-Arbuthnot,    Tablet    of   ancient    Coins, 
',  and  Measures. 


•  .~.    The  first 

belongs  to  the  Langue  d'Oil ;  the  second 
to  the  Langue  d'Oc.  The  first  is  Romance, 
or  Norman;  the  second  Provencal.  As 
the  origins,  so  the  significations  differ. 
Ihe  trouveres  composed  narrative  rather 
than  lyric  poetry;  the  troubadours,  lyric 
rather  than  narrative.  Of  the  two,  trou- 
badour makes  the  nearest  approach  to  an 
English  word.]  See  extracts ;  also  under 
Troubadour. 

Without  entering  upon  the  controverted  question 
as  to  the  origin  of  romantic  fictions, ...  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  actual  stories  upon  which  one  early 
a  i  .n,umerous  class  of  romances  was  founded  are 
related  to  the  traditions  of  the  last  people.  These 

are  such  as  turn  upon  the  fable  of  Arthur An 

equally  imaginary  history  of  Charlemagne  gave  rise 
to  a  new  family  of  romances.  The  authors  of  these 
fictions  were  called  Trouveurs,  a  name  obviously 
identical  with  that  of  troubadours.  But,  except  in 
name,  there  was  no  resemblance  between  the  min- 
strels of  the  northern  and  southern  dialects.  The 
invention  of  one  class  was  turned  to  description, 
that  of  the  other  to  sentiment ;  the  first  were  epic 
in  their  form  and  style,  the  latter  almost  always 
lyric.  We  cannot  perhaps  give  a  better  notion  of 
their  dissimilitude,  than  by  saying  that  one  school 
produced  Chaucer,  and  the  other  Petrarch.— Hal- 
lam,  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle 


Ages,  pt.  11.  ch.  ix. 

The  younger  poetry  of  Italy  ...  had  not  yet,  with 
all  its  real  superiority,  either  supplanted  the  old 
lays  and  romances  of  the  trouveres  and  trouba- 
dours, or  even  taken  its  place  by  their  side.— Craik 
History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  276. 

Trover,    s.     [N.Fr.;  Modern  Fr.  trouver  = 
find.]     See  extract. 

Trover  in  the  common  law  is  an  action  which  a 
man  hath  against  one  that  having  found  any  of  his 
goods  refuseth  to  deliver  them  upon  demand  — 
Co  well. 

Bring  my  action  for  conversion 
And  trover  of  my  goods.    Butler,  Hudibras,  iii.  3, 617. 
Trow.  v.  n.     [A.S.  treowian.] 
I .  Think  ;  imagine  ;  conceive. 

What  handsomeness,  trow  you,  can  be  observed 
in  that  speech,  which  is  made  one  knows  not  to 
whom  ?  -Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Live,  and  alleagaunce  owe 
To  him  that  gives  thee  life  and  liberty; 
And  henceforth  by  this  date's  ensample  trow, 
That  hasty  wroth  and  heedless  hazardry 
Doe  breede  repentance  late  and  lasting'infamy. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Is  there  any  reasonable  man,  trow  you,  but  will 
judge  it  meeter  that  our  ceremonies  of  Christian 
religion  should  be  Popish  than  Turkish  or  Hea- 
thenish ?— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

To-morrow  next 
We  will  for  Ireland;  and  'tis  time  I  trow. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  ii.  1. 
2.  Believe. 

Speak  less  than  thou  knowest, 
Lend  less  than  thou  owest. 
Learn  more  than  thou  trowest. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  4. 
Trow,  interj.     Exclamation  of  enquiry. 

Well,  if  you  be  not  turned  Turk,  there  is  no  more 
sailing  by  the  star.— What  menus  the  fool,  trow?— 
Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iii.  4. 

Trowel,  s.  [Fr.  truelle.']  Bricklayer's  or 
mason's  tool,  used  for  taking  up  and  lay- 
ing mortar. 

How  shall  I  answer  you  P— As  wit  and  fortune 
will.— Or  as  the  destinies  decree.— Well  said,  that 
was  laid  on  with  a  trowel.— Shakespear,  At  you  like 
it,  i.  2. 

The  most  accurate  engravings  or  embossments 
seem  such  rude,  bungling,  deformed  works,  as  if 
they  had  been  done-  with  a  mattock,  or  a  trowel.— 
Bishop  Wilkins. 

A  trowel  is  a  tool  to  take  up  the  mortar  with,  and 
spread  it  on  the  bricks;  with  which  also  they  cut 
tlie  bricks  to  such  lengths  as  they  have  occasion, 
and  also  stop  the  joints.— Moxun,  Mechanical  Exer- 
cises. 
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_ . 

one  who  wanders  idly  about,  neglecting  his 
duty  or  employment:  (to  play  the  truant 
is,  m  schools,  to  stay  from  school  without 
leave). 


that  loitereth.  wandering  about,  or 
lurketh  in  corners.-.Barrrf,  Aloearie:  1580. 

Though  myself  have  been  an  idle  truant. 
Omitting  the  sweet  benefit  of  time, 
To  clothe  mine  ajre  with  angel-like  perfection; 
Yet  hath  Sir  Proteus,  for  that's  his  name. 
Made  use  and  fair  advantage  of  his  days. 

Shakexpear.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  4. 

Providence  would  only  initiate  mankind  into  the 
knowledge  of  her  treasures,  leaving  the  rust  to  our 
industry,  that  we  might  not  live  like  idle  loiterers 
and  truants.— Dr.  H.  More. 

No  better  than  rogues  and  trewans,  men  of  bate 
qualitie  and  as  low  courage.— Sir  G.  Buck  Hilton 
of  King  Richard  III.  p.  67  :  1648. 

Our  ships  are  laden  with  the  Trojan  store 
And  you  like  truants  come  too  late  ashore. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JSneid,  ii.  504. 

Truant,  adj.     Idle;  wandering  from  busi- 
ness ;  lazy ;  loitering. 

What  keeps  you  from  Wittenberg  ?— 
A  truant  disposition,  good  my  lord. 
.„,        . .  Shakespear,  Hamlet,  L  t. 

Where  thou  seest  a  single  sheep  remain 
In  shades  aloof,  or  couch'd  upon  the  plain, 
Or  listlessly  to  crop  the  tender  grass. 
Or  late  to  lag  behind  with  truant  pace, 
Revenge  the  crime, 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgies,  iii.  705. 

Truant,  v.  n.    Idle  at  a  distance  from  duty  ; 
loiter ;  be  lazy. 

"Tis  double  wrong  to  truant  with  your  bed, 
And  let  her  read  it  in  thy  looks  at  board. 

Shakespear,  Comedy  ofErrort,  iii.  8. 
Thou  art  not,  like  truanting  boys,  to  trifle  away 
any  of  that  time,  which  is  too  little  to  get  thy  lesson. 
—Henshaw,  Daily  Thoughts,  p.  1S4:  1651. 
Truantly.  adj.     In  a  truant  manner. 

The  spirit  of  a  man  is  truantly  and  trifline.— 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Sermons,  Dedication  to  Lord  Car- 
bery. 

Truantship.  s.    Idleness  ;  negligence ;  neg- 
lect of  study  or  business. 

The  master  should  not  chide  with  him  if  the  child 
have  done  his  diligence,  and  used  no  truantthip.— 
Ascham. 
Truee.  s.     [L.  Lat.  treuga ;    Mceso-Gothic, 

triggwo  =  covenant,  agreement.] 
1 .  Temporary  peace ;  cessation  of  hostilities. 

Leagues  and  truces  made  between  superstitious 
persons,  and  such  as  serve  God  aright.—  Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

They  pray  in  vain  to  have  sin  pardoned,  which 
seek  not  also  to  prevent  >m  by  prayer,  even  every 
particular  sin,  by  prayer  against  all  sin,  except  men 
can  name  some  transgression  wherewith  we  ought 
to  have  truce. — Id. 

All  this  utter'd 

With  gentle  breath,  culm  look,  knees  humbly  bent, 
Could  not  make  truce  with  the  unruly  spleen 
Of  Tybalt,  deaf  to  peace. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  1. 
Shadwell  swore,  nor  should  his  vow  be  vain. 
That  he  till  death  true  dulness  would  maintain; 
And  in  his  father's  right,  and  realm's  defence, 
Ne'er  would  have  peace  with  wit,  nor  truce  with 
sense.  Dryden,  Macflecnoe,  114. 

2.  Cessation;  intermission;  short  quiet. 

There  he  may  find 

Truce  to  his  restless  thoughts,  and  entertain 
The  irksome  hours.     Milton,  Para/lite  Lott,  ii  SM. 
Truckman,  or  Trudgman.  t.    Dragoman. 

Seld  speaketh  Love,  but  sigh*  hi*  secret  pains. 
Tears  are  his  truchmau.  R.  Greene. 

The  Arabian  trudgman,  interpreting  certain 
Arabick  terms  used  by  historians.— Bedwett,  Mo- 
hammedit  Imposture*,  with  the  Arabian  Trudgman, 
or  Interpreter. 

Soft,  sir,  1  am  truchman,  and  do  flourish  before 
this  monsieur.— Ji.  Jonso*.  Cynthia's  Revelt. 

ili>  |>lami  man  formed  to  his  own  pattern  in  the 
midst  of  tin*  spacious  and  admirable  city,  by  the 
divine  splendour  of  his  reason, to  be  the  interpreter 
and  trut-hiaanut  his  creation.— Drummond,  Cyprett 


Trucheman  or  interpreter  between  the  English 
and  the  Welshmen.— T.  lilount,  Ancient  Tenures. 
p.  17. 
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TRUCK  I        T  R  U  C 

TKCBLOVEKSOT;        A   J 

Truck,  v.  n.  [Fr.  troquer;  Italian,  truccare\ 
Spanish,  trocar.}  Traffick  by  exchange; 
give  one  commodity  for  another. 

That  sacrilegious  covetousness,  and  cruelty,  which 
dares  with  open  forehead  comply  with,  and  counte- 
nance, yea,<r«e*  and  trade  with  those  hucksters, 
who  labour  to  deprive  nil  excellent  bishops.— Bisliop 
Gauden.Anti-Banl.Berith,v.Z\:\W\. 

Despotism  itself  is  obliged  to  truck  and  huckster. 
—Burke,  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America. 

Track.  P.  a.    Give  in  exchange  ;  exchange. 

The  Indians  truck  gold  for  glasses.  —  Sir  R. 
L' Estrange. 

Go,  miser !  go;  for  lucre  sell  thy  soul, 
Truck  wares  for  wares,  and  trudge  from  pole  to  pole ; 
That  men  may  say,  when  thou  art  dead  and  gone. 
See,  what  a  vast  estate  he  left  his  son !          Dryden. 

I  see  nothing  left  us,  but  to  truck  and  barter  our 
goods,  like  the  wild  Indians,  with  each  other.— 
Swift. 
Truck,  s.    Exchange  ;  traffic  by  exchange. 

It  is  no  less  requisite  to  maintain  a  truck  in  moral 
offices,  than  in  the  common  business  of  commerce. 
—•Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Love  is  covetous:  I  must  have  all  of  you:  heart 
for  heart  is  an  equal  truck.— Dryden. 
Track.  *.    Small  low  two-wheeled  carriage. 

There  were  more  trucks  near  Todgers's  than  you 
would  suppose  a  whole  city  could  ever  need  -,  not 
active  trucks,  but  a  vagabond  race,  for  ever  lounging 
in  the  narrow  lanes  before  their  masters'  doors,  and 
stopping  up  the  pass.— Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit, 
ch.  ix. 
Track.  *.  In  Navigation.  Small  wooden 

cap  at  the  summit  of  a  mast. 
Trackage,  s.    Practice  of  trafficking  by  ex- 
change. 

Without  the  truckage  of  perishing  coin.— Milton, 
Of  Reformation  in  England,  b.  ii. 

Trucker,  s.  One  who  trucks ;  one  who  traf- 
ficks  by  exchange. 

Of  all  the  courses  which  man  in  such  a  case  can 
take,  this  of  capitulating,  and  as  it  were  making 
terms,  with  the  devil,  is  the  most  senseless  and  dan- 
geous  :  no  man  having  ever  yet  driven  a  saving  bar- 
gain with  this  great  trucker  for  souls,  by  exchanging 
guilts,  or  bartering  one  sin  for  another.— South, 
Sermon*. 
Truckle,  s.  Trucklebed. 

He  roused  the  squire  in  truckle  lolling. 

Sutler,  Hudibras,  ii.  2,  39. 

Truckle,  v.  n.  Lie,  or  pass,  under  something 
else,  as  a  trucklebed  under  an  ordinary 
one ;  be  in  a  state  of  subjection  or  infe- 
riority ;  yield ;  creep. 

Shall  our  nation  be  in  bondage  thus 
Unto  a  land  that  truckles  under  us  ? 

Cleaveland,  The  Rebel  Scot. 
Men  may  be  stiff  and  obstinate  upon  a  wrong 
ground,  and  ply  and  truckle  too  upon  as  false  a 
foundation. — Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

Religion  itself  is  forced  to  truckle  to  worldly 
policy.— Norris. 

Haid  we  made  him  timely  offers, 
To  raise  his  post  or  fill  his  coffers, 
Perhaps  he  might  have  truckled  down, 
Like  other  brethren  of  his  gown. 

Swift,  On  the  Death  of  Dr.  Swift. 

Never  let  it 
Be  said  that  we  still  truckle  unto  thrones. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  viii.  135. 

Trucklebed.  s.  Bed  that  runs  on  wheels 
under  a  higher  bed. 

There's  his  chamber,  his  house,  his  castle,  his 
standing  bed  and  trucklebed.— Shakespear,  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  5. 

If  he  that  is  in  battle  slain 
Be  in  that  bed  of  honour  lain ; 
He  that  is  beaten  may  be  said 
To  lie  in  honour's  trucklebed. 

Sutler,  Hudibras,  i.  3, 1047. 

Tressilian  . . .  was  formally  installed  into  a  small 
truckle-bed,  placed  in  a  wardrobe,  and  designed  for 

a  domestic At  last . . .  when  Nicholas  had  seen 

him  fairly  deposited  in  his  truckle-bed, ...  he  con- 
tented himself  with  the  modified  measure  of  locking 
the  door  on  the  unfortunate  Tressilian.— Sir  W. 
Scott,  Kenilumrth,  ch.  xxxi. 

Truckling,  part.  adj.     Meanly  obedient. 

They  were  subdued  and  insulted  by  Alexander's 
captains,  and  continued  under  several  revolutions 
a  small  truckling  state,  of  no  name  till  they  fell 
under  the  Romans.— Swift. 

But  modern  writers,  in  describing  Protagoras  or 
Gorgias,  while  they  adopt  the  sneering  language  of 
Plato  against  teaching  for  pay,  low  purposes,  tricks 
to  get  money  from  the  rich,  &c.,  use  terms  which 
lead  the  reader  to  believe  that  there  was  something 
in  these  sophists  peculiarly  greedy,  exorbitant  and 
truckling ;  something  beyond  the  mere  fact  of  ask- 
ing and  receiving  remuneration.— Grote,  History  of 
Greece,  pt.  ii.  ch.  Ixvii. 
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TRUE 

He  went  home . . .  like  a  little  truckling  snob.- 
Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  in. 
Truculency.  s.     Savageness. 

He  loves  not  tyrann, -: , . ; .the  trucuUncy  of  the 


subjrct,  who  transacts  this,  he  approves  not. 
terfuiuse.  On  Fortescu,  p.  184 :  16t>3. 
Truculent,  adj.  [Lat.  truculentus,  from  trux 
=  fierce,  savage.] 

1.  Savsiee:  barbarous. 

A  barbarous  Scythia,  where  the  savage  and  trucu- 
lent inhabitants  transfer  themselves  trom  place  t 
place  in  waggons,  as  they  can  find  pasture,  and  live 
upon  milkTand  flesh  roasted  in  the  sun  at  the 
pomels  of  their  saddles.— Ray. 

2.  Fierce  ;  inspiring  terror. 

Tho  trembling  boy  his  brethren's  hands, 
Their  truculent  aspects,  and  serv  ile  bands, 
Beheld.  Sandys,  Christ's  P«aum,  p.  H :  1640. 

Triptoletnus  .  .  .  was  alarmed  by  the  truculent 
looks  of  Goffe,  in  particular,  who  holding  Ins i  arm 
with  a  gripe  which  resembled  in  delicacy  of  touch 
the  compression  of  a  smith's  vice,  cast  on  him  from  , 
the  outer  corner  of  his  eye  oblique  glances,  like 
those  which  the  eagle  throws  upon  the  prey  which 
she  has  clutched. -'Sir  W.  Scott,  The  Pirate,  ch. 

XXXV. 

3.  Destructive;  cruel. 

Pestilential  seminaries,  according  to  their  gross- 
ness   or   subtilty,   cause   more   or    less   truculent 
plagues,  some  of  such  malignity,  that  they  enecate 
in  two  hours.— Harvey,  On  the  Plague. 
Trudge,  v.  n.  [connected  with  tread.']  Travel 
laboriously  ;  jog  on  ;  march  heavily  on. 

No  man  is  secure,  but  night-walking  heralds, 
That  trudge  between  the  king  and  mistress  Shore. 

Shakespear,  Richard  ill.  1. 1. 
No  sooner  was  he  fit  to  trudge, 
But  both  made  ready  to  dislodge. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  in.  1, 15(59. 
Away  they  trudged  together,  and  about  midnight 
got  to  their  journey's  end.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 
Once  a  poor  rogue,  'tis  true,  I  trod  the  street, 
And  trudged  to  Rome  upon  my  naked  feet : 
Gold  is  the  greatest  god. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal. 
He  that  will  know  the  truth  must  leave  the  beaten 
track,  which  none  but  servile  minds  trudge  conti- 
nually in. — Locke. 

He  went  to  Paris,  to  Weimar,  again  to  Switzer- 
land; in  short,  trudged  and  hurried  hither  and 
thither,  inconstant  as  an  '  ignis  fatuus,'  and  restless 
as  the  Wandering  Sem.—Carlyle,  Critical  and  Mis- 
cellaneous Essays,  Writings  of  Werner. 
True.  adj.  [A.S.  treowa.~] 

1 .  Not  false ;  not  erroneous  ;  agreeing  with 
fact,  or  with  the  nature  of  things. 

Of  those  he  chose  the  falsest  two. 
And  fittest  for  to  forge  true  seeming  lies. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Teeth  hadst  thou  in  thy  head  when  thou  wast  born, 
And  if  the  rest  be  true  which  I  have  heard, 
Thou  cam'st  into  the  world  with  thy  legs  forward. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  v.  6. 
Hesperiad  fables  true, 
If  true,  here  only.      Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  250. 

What  you  said  had  not  been  true, 
If  spoke  by  any  else  but  you.  Cowley. 

2.  Not    false ;    agreeing    with    our    own 
thoughts. 

3.  Pure  from  the  crime  of  falsehood ;  vera- 
cious. 

A  true  witness  delivereth  souls.— Proverbs,  xiv. 
25. 

Master,  we  know  that  thou  art  true,  and  teachest, 
the  way  of  God  in  truth.— Matthew,  xxii.  16. 

4.  Genuine  ;  real ;  not  counterfeit. 

The  darkness  is  past,  and  the  true  light  now 
shineth. — 1  John,  ii.  8. 

Unbind  the  charms  that  in  slight  fables  lie, 
And  teach  that  truth  is  truest  poesy.  Cowley. 

5.  Faithful ;  not  perfidious  ;  steady. 

So  young  and  so  untender  ?— So  young,  my  lord, 

and  true. — 
Let  it  be  so ;  thy  truth  then  be  thy  dower. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  4. 
I'll  rather  die 

Deserted  than  oblige  thee  with  a  fact 
Pernicious  to  thy  peace,  chiefly  assured 
Remarkably  so  late  of  thy  so  true, 
So  faithful,  love  unequall'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  979. 
The  first  great  work 
Is.  that  yourself  may  to  yourself  be  true. 

Lord  Roscommon. 

When  this  fire  is  kindled,  both  sides  inflame  it : 
all  regard  of  merit  is  lost  in  persons  employed,  and 
these  only  chosen  that  are  true  to  the  party.— Kir 
W.  Temple. 

True  to  the  king  her  principles  are  found ; 
Oh  that  her  practice  were  but  half  so  sound ! 
Stedfast  in  various  turns  of  state  she  stood, 
And  seal'd  her  vow'd  affection  with  her  blood. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  i,  432. 


T  R  U  E 

True  to  his  charge,  the  bard  preserved  her  Ions 
In  honour's  limits,  such  the  pow'r  of  song.      Pope. 

6.  Honest ;  not  fraudulent. 

The  thieves  have  bound  the  true  men:  now  could 
them  and  I  rob  the  thieves  and  go  merrily  to  London, 
it  would  be  argument  for  a  week.  —  Shakespear, 
Henry  IV.  Part  1.  ii.  2. 

If  king  Edward  be  as  true  and  just, 
As  I  am  subtle,  false,  and  treacherous. 
This  day  should  Clarence  closely  be  mew  d  up. 

Id.,  Richard  III.  1. 1. 

7.  Exact ;  conformable  to  a  rule. 

If  all  those  great  painters,  who  have  left  us  such 
fair  platforms,  had  rigorously  observed  it,  they  had 
made  things  more  regularly  true,  but  withal  very 
unpleasing.— Vryden,  Translation  of  Dufresnoy's 
Art  of  Painting. 

He  drew 
A  circle  regularly  true. 

Prior,  Protogenes  and  Apelles. 

TickelPs  first  book  does  not  want  its  merit ;  but  I 
was  disappointed  in  iiiy  expectation  of  a  translation 
nicely  true  to  the  original ;  whereas  in  those  parts 
where  the  greatest  exactness  seems  to  be  demanded, 
he  has  been  the  least  careful.— Arbuthnot. 

8.  Rightful. 

They  seize  the  sceptre ; 
Then  lose  it  to  a  stranger,  that  the  true 
Anointed  King  Messiah  might  be  born 
Barr'd  of  his  right.    Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  357. 

Trueborn.  adj.    Having  a  right  by  birth  to 
any  title. 

Where'er  I  wander,  boast  of  this  I  can, 
Though  banish'd,  yet  a  trueborn  Englishman. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  i.  3. 
Let  him  that  is  a  trueborn  gentleman, 
And  stands  upon  the  honour  of  his  birth, 
Prom  oif  this  briar  pluck  a  white  rose  with  me. 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  ii.  4. 

Truebred.  adj.     Of  a  right  breed. 

Two  of  them  I  know  to  be  as  truebred  cowards  as 
ever  turned  back. — Sfiakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I. 
i.  2. 

Bauble  do  you  call  him  ?  he's  a  substantial  true- 
bred  beast,  bravely  forehanded. — Dryden,  Don  Se- 
bastian, i.  1. 

Truebearted.  adj.     Honest;  faithful. 

I  have  known  no  honester  or  truerhearted  man  : 
fare  thee  well. — Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II. 
ii.  4. 

The  flower  of  the  Protestant  population  of  Mun- 
ster  and  Connaught  found  shelter  in  Enniskillen. 
Whatever  was  bravest  and  most  truehearted  in 
Leinster  took  the  road  to  Londonderry. — Macaulay, 
History  of  England,  ch.  xii. 

Truelove.  s. 

1.  Sweetheart. 

Should  my  truelove  less  than  woman  be, 
She  were  scarce  anything.  Donne,  Poems,  p.  52. 
There  is  another  word  of  this  sort  which  requires 
notice  :  i.e.  true-love.  Adjective  for  adjective,  true 
is  as  likely  to  precede  the  substantive  love,  as  '  faith- 
ful,' 'charming,'  &c.,  or  any  other  word.  Moore 
might  as  easily  have  written — 

Then  fare  thee  well,  mine  own  true  love— 


Then  fare  thee  well,  mine  own  dear  love, 
though  he  did  not.  True  love,  then,  like  '  black 
bird,'  is  a  pair  of  words.  But  true-love  (as  in  true- 
love's  knot)  is  a  compound.  Of  what  f  Perhaps  of 
love  preceded  by  true ;  in  which  case  it  is  a  word 
like  '  blackbird.'  Perhaps  of  something  else.  In 
Danish,  trolove=to  betroth,  and  troloved—a.  be- 
trothed or  engaged  person. . . .  Upon  this  Mr.  Laing, 
in  his  well-known  work  upon  Norway,  remarks 
that  the  words  have  no  origin  in  the  affections,  and 
that  'a  man  may  be  a  true  lover  to  his  bond  of  ten 
pounds,  as  well  as  to  his  sweetheart.'  He  goes  fur- 
ther, and  holds  that  the  word  love  itself  ='  amo,'  has 
the  same  legal  character:  in  which,  however,  he  is 
wrong— as  may  be  seen  from  the  German  'liebe,' 
and  the  Latin  'lubet.'  Laying  this,  however,  out 
of  the  question,  it  is  clear  that,  if  the  first  part  of 
this  doctrine  be  right,  we  have,  in  truelove,  not  only 
a  curious  derivative,  but  a  word  of  Scandinavian 
origin.  And  such  1  once  believed  it  to  be.— Dr. 
R.  G.  Latham,  English  Language. 

2.  In  Botany.  Native  plant  of  the  genus 
Paris  (quadrifolia)  ;  oneberry. 

One-berrie,  or  herbe  truelove,  at  the  very  top 
whereof  cometh  forth  four  leaves,  directly  set  one 
against  another,  in  manner  of  a  Burgunnfon  cross, 
or  a  true-love  knot ;  for  which  cause  among  the 
ancients  it  hath  been  called  herbe  truelove.— 
Gerarde,  Herball,  p.  328 :  151)7. 

Truelove  knot,  or  Trueloversknot.  s.  Lines 
drawn  through  each  other  with  many  in- 
volutions, considered  as  the  emblem  of 
interwoven  affection. 

I'll  carve  your  name  on  barks  of  trees 
With  trueloveknots  and  flourishes, 
That  shall  infuse  eternal  spring. 

Hutler,  Hudibras,  i.  1,  505. 


TRUE 

Triieness.  s.   Attribute  suggested  by  True ; 
sincerity ;  faithfulness. 

The  even  carriage  between  two  factions  proceedeth 
not  always  of  moderation,  but  of  a  triteness  to  a 
man's  self,  with  end  to  make  use  of  both.— Bacon, 
Essays. 

Truepenny,    s.       Familiar    phrase  for    an 
honest  fellow. 

Say'st  tliou  so?  art  thou  there,  truepenny? 
Come  on.  Sliakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  5. 

Truffle,   s.      [Fr.  trufle,  truffeJ]      Subterra- 
nean edible  mushroom. 

In  Italy,  the  usual  method  for  the  finding  of 
truffles,  or  subterraneous  mushrooms,  called  by  the 
Italians  tartufali,  and  in  Latin  tubera  terrae,  is  by 
tying  a  cord  to  the  hind  leg  of  a  pig,  and  driving 
him,  observing  where  he  begins  to  root.— Ray. 

As  truffles  spread  over  a  large  space,  it  is  difficult 
to  say  by  what  means  they  progress.  The  truffle  is 
one  of  the  most  wholesome  and  nutritive  of  the 
esculent  fungi,  and  is  generally  discovered  by  means 
of  dogs,  which  are  taught  to  scent  it ;  so  that  on 
smelling  the  truffle  they  bark  and  scratch  it  up. 
Truffles  . . .  are  served  up,  either  roasted  in  a  fresh 
state  like  potatoes,  or  they  are  dried,  shred,  and 
dressed  as  ingredients  in  soups  and  ragouts. — 
Lindley,  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

Truism,    s.       Self-evident  and   undeniable 
truth. 

Truism  occurs  in  Swift's  Remarks  on  the  Rights 
of  the  Christian  Church,  and  in  Bishop  Berkeley's 
Alciphron. — Pegge,  Anecdotes  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage, p.  37 :  2nd  ed. 
Trull,  s.     [?]     Wench. 
Among  the  rest  of  all  the  route 

A  passing  proper  lasse, 
A  white-hair'd  trull  of  twenty  years, 

Or  neere  about  there  was  : 
In  stature  passing  all  the  rest, 

A  gallant  girl  for  hewe  ; 
To  be  compared  with  townish  nymphs, 
So  fair  she  was  to  viewe.  Turberville. 

Be  thy  mirth  scene ; 
Heard  to  each  swaine,  scene  to  each  trull. 

Sir  H.  Wotton,  in  England's  Helicon  :  1600. 
Where  Lady  Love  doth  vant  with  garish  grace, 
Her  daintie  damsels,  gallant  girles,  and  gay 
Inticing  trulles. 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  214:  1610. 

•2.  Low  whore ;  vagrant  strumpet. 

I'm  sure,  I  scared  the  dauphin  and  his  trull. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  ii.  2. 

A  trull  who  sits 
By  the  town  wall,  and  for  her  living  knits. 

Dryden. 

So  Msevius,  when  he  drain'd  his  skull, 
To  celebrate  some  suburb  trull ; 
His  similes  in  order  set, 
And  ev'ry  crambo  he  could  get ; 
Before  he  could  his  poem  close. 
The  lovely  nymph  had  lost  her  nose.  Swift. 

Truly,  adv.    In  a  true  manner. 

1 .  According  to   truth  ;    not  falsely ;  faith- 
fully ;  honestly. 

They  thought  they  might  do  it,  not  only  willingly, 
because  they  loved  him ;  and  truly,  because  such 
indeed  was  the  mind  of  the  people ;  but  safely,  be- 
cause she  who  ruled  the  king  was  agreed  thereto.— 
Sir  P.  Sidney. 

No  untruth  can  avail  the  patron  long ;  for  things 
most  truly  are  most  behoovefully  spoken.— Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

2.  Really ;  without  fallacy. 

Beauty  is  excelled  by  manly  grace 
And  wisdom,  which  alone  is  truly  fair. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  490. 

3.  Exactly ;  justly. 

Right  reason  is  nothing  else  but  the  mind  of 
man  judging  of  things  truly,  and  as  they  are  in 
themselves. — South,  Sermons. 

4.  Indeed :  (a  slight  affirmation,  almost  ex- 
pletive). 

I  have  not  undertaken  it  out  of  any  wanton  plea- 
sure in   my  own  pen;   nor  truly  without  often 
pondering  with  myself  beforehand  what  censures  I 
might  incur.— Sir  H.  Wotton. 
Trump,  s.     [Lat.  triumphus  =  triumph.] 

1 .  Winning  card ;  card  endowed  with  a  cer- 
tain privilege  in  the  game. 

Him  Basto  follow'd,  but  his  fate  more  hard, 
Gain'd  but  one  trump  and  one  plebeian  card. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  m. 

Now  her  heart  with  pleasure  jumps, 
She  scarce  remembers  what  is  trumps. 

2.  Old  game  at  cards. 

What,  Diccon  ?  come  near,  ye  be  no  straunger : 


We  be  fast  set  at  trump,  man,  hard  by  the  fire ; 


Thou"shait  set  on  the  'king.'if  thou"  come  a  little 
nyer.  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle :  lool. 

A  poetaster  for  playing  at  canis,  and  devising  the 
game  called  triumph,  or  trump,  is  brought  before 
Apollo.—  Translation  of  Boccalini,  ch,xiii. :  1626. 


TRU  M 

3.  Good  fellow. 

I  wish  I  may  die  if  you're  not  a  trump.  Pip.— 
Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xxxviii. 
Put  to  or  upon  the  trumps.    Put  to  the  last 
expedient. 

We  are  now  put  vpon  our  last  trump  \  the  fox  is 
earthed,  but  I  shall  send  my  two  terriers  in  after 
him.— Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  iv.  1. 

Trump,  v.  n.  Play  a  trump  card ;  interpose 
as  with  a  trump  card  ;  be  an  impediment. 

The  envy  of  some  powerful  corrival  trumpt  in  thy 
way,  and  holds  thee  off  from  thine  already  swal- 
lowed honour.— Jiishop  Hall,  Seasonable  Sermon. 
p.  31. 

For  all  their  setting  their  cards,  and  playing  their 
games  to  their  own  advantages  of  getting  much  for 
themselves  and  friends,  there  was  one  knave  in  the 
pack  would  cosen  their  designs,  and  trump  in  their 
way,  if  he  might  not  share  with  them  in  their 
winning.— Sir  A.  Weldon,  Court  of  King  James, 
p.  53. 

Trump,  s.  [Dutch  ;  N.Fr.  trompe  ;  Italian, 
tromba.~\  Trumpet. 

Whilst  any  trump  did  sound,  or  drum  struck  up, 
His  sword  did  ne'er  leave  striking  in  the  Held. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  i.  4. 

Yet  first  to  those  ychain'd  in  sleep, 

The  wakeful  trump  of  doom  must  thunder  through 

the  deep.  Milton,  Odes,  On  the 

Morning  of  Christ's  Nativity,  155. 

I  heard 

The  neighing  coursers  and  the  soldiers  cry, 
And  sounding  trumps  that  seem'd  to  tear  the  sky. 

Dryden. 
Beneath  this  tomb  an  infant  lies, 

To  earth  whose  body  lent, 
Hereafter  shall  more  glorious  rifle, 

But  not  more  innocent. 
When  the  archangel's  trump  shall  blow, 

And  souls  to  bodies  join, 
What  crowds  shall  wish  their  lives  below 
Had  been  as  short  as  thine  !  Wesley. 

Trump,  v.  a.     [Fr.  tromper  =  deceive.] 

1.  Impose  upon. 

Fortune . . . 
When  she  is  pleased  to  trick  or  tramp  mankind. 

B.  Jonson,  New  Inn. 

He  who  has  sunk  so  far  below  himself,  as  to  have 
debased  the  governing  faculties  of  his  soul,  and 
given  up  his  assent  to  an  imperious  domineering 
error,  is  fit  for  nothing  but  to  be  trumped  and 
trampled  upon,  to  be  led  by  the  nose.— South,  Ser- 
mons. 

2.  Obtrude  fallaciously. 

There  is  a  sort  of  odd  ill-natured  men,  whom 
neither  hopes  nor  fears,  frowns  nor  favours,  can 
prevail  upon  to  have  any  of  the  cast,  beggarly,  for- 
lorn nieces  or  kinswomen  of  any  lord  or  grandee, 
spiritual  or  temporal,  trumped  upon  them.— South, 
Sermons. 

Authors  have  been  trumped  upon  us,  interpolated 

and  corrupted.  —  Leslie,  Short  and  Easy  Method 

with  the  Deists. 

Trump  up.    Devise ;  forge. 

If  this  book  had  been  trumped  up,  every  one 
would  have  said  upon  its  first  appearance,  we  never 
heard  of  it  before.— Dr.  A.  Young,  On  Idolatrous 
Corruptions  in  Religion,  i.  61. 

Trumpery,  s.     [Fr.  tromperie.'] 

1.  Something  fallaciously  splendid;    some- 
thing of  less  value  than  it  seems. 

The  trumpery  in  my  house  bring  hither, 
For  stale  to  catch  these  thieves. 

Sliakespear,  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

2.  Falsehood  ;  empty  talk. 

Breaking  into  parts  the  story  of  the  creation,  and 
delivering  it  over  in  a  mystical  sense,  wrapping  it 
up  mixed  with  other  their  own  trumpery,  they  have 
sought  to  obscure  the  truth  thereof.— Sir  W.  Ra- 
leigh, History  of  the  World. 

3.  Something  of  no  value;  trifles. 

Embrios  and  idiots,  eremits  and  friars, 
White,  black,  and  grey,  with  all  their  trumpery. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  in.  474. 
Another  cavity  of  the  head  was  stuffed  with  bil- 
letdoux,  pricked  dances,  and  other  trumpery  of  the 
same  nature.— Addison,  Spectator. 
Used  adjectivally. 

A  very  trumpery  case  it  is  altogether,  that  I  must 
admit.— Theodore  Hook,  Gilbert  Gumey,  vol.  u.  ch.  i. 
Trumpet.  *.  [Fr.  trompette.'] 
1.  Instrument  of  martial  music  sounded  by 

the  breath. 

If  any  man  of  quality  will  maintain  upon  Ed- 
mund earl  of  Gloster,  that  he  is  a  manifold  traitor, 
let  him  appear  by  the  third  sound  of  the  trumpet.— 
Shakespear,  King  Lear,  v.  3. 

He  blew 

His  trumpet,  heard  in  Oreb  since  perhaps 
When  God  descended,  and  perhaps  once  more 
To  sound  at  general  doom.    The  angelick  blast 
Fill'd  all  the  regions.    Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ri.  <3. 
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Every  man  is  the  maker  of  his  own  fortune,  and 
must  be  in  some  measure  the  trumpet  of  hu  fame 
—  Taller. 

Q..  In  military  style,  trumpeter. 

He  wisely  desired,  that  a  trumpet  mtaht  be  first 


Among  our  forefathers,  the  enemy,  when  then 
was  a  king  in  the  field,  demanded  by  a  trumi*t  in 
what  part  he  resided,  that  they  might  avoid  firing 
upon  the  royal  pavilion.—  Addison. 

3.  One  who  celebrates  ;  one  who  praises. 

Glorious  followers,  who  make  themselves  at 
trumpets  of  the  commendation  of  those  they  follow. 
taint  business  for  want  of  secrecy,  and  export 
honour  from  a  man,  and  make  him  a  return  in  envy. 
—  Bacon. 

That  great  politician  was  pleased  to  have  the 
greatest  wit  of  those  times  in  his  interests,  and  to  be 
the  trumpet  of  his  praises.—  Dryden. 
Trumpet,    v.  a.     [Fr.  trompeterJ]     Publish 
by  sound  of  trumpet  ;  proclaim. 

That  I  did  love  the  Moor  to  live  with  him, 
My  downright  violence  to  form  my  fortune* 
May  trumpet  to  the  world. 

Slutkespear,  Othello,  i.  3. 
Why  so  tart  a  favour 
To  trumpet  such  good  tidings? 

Id.,  Antony  amd  Cleopatra,  ii.  5. 
They  went  with  sound  of  trumpet,  for  they  did 
nothing  but  publish  and  trumpet  all  the  reproaches 
they  could  devise  against  the  Irish.—  Bacon,  Con- 
siderations touching  Wur  with  Spain. 
Trumpet-fish,  s.       In    Ichthyology.     Very 
scarce  British  fish  of  the  genus  Centriscus 
(scolopax)  ;  sea-snipe  ;  bellows-fish. 

One  specimen  ...  of  the  trumpet-Jlsh  was  thrown 
ashore  at  St.  Austle's  Bay,  in  Cornwall,  early  in  the 
year  1804.  .  .  .  Mr.  Donovan  .  .  .  refers  to  two  in- 
stances of  its  capture  within  his  knowledge,  and 
appears  to  have  had  two  specimens  in  his  collection. 

—  Yarrell,  History  of  British  Fishes. 
Trumpet-flower,    s.      In    Botany.      Name 

applied  to  more  species  than  one,  the  tu- 
bular flowers  being,  more  or  less,  trumpet- 
shaped  :  the  commonest  of  them  are  of  the 
genus  Bignonia  ;  others  being  Catalpas, 
Brunsfelsias,  Solandras,  &c. 
Trumpet-tongued.  adj.  Having  a  tongue 
vociferous  as  a  trumpet. 

This  Duncan's  virtues 

Will  plead,  like  angels,  trumpet-tongutd,  against 
The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking  off. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  7. 

Trumpet-weed,  s.  In  Marine  Botany. 
Seaweed  of  the  genua  Ecklonia  (bucci- 
nalis). 

Trumpeter.  >. 
I.  One  who  sounds  a  trumpet. 

Trumpeters, 

With  brazen  din  blast  you  the  city's  ear, 
Make  mingle  with  our  rattling  tabourinei. 

Shakespear,  A  ntimy  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  6. 

As  they  returned,  a  herald  and  trumpeter  from 
the  Scots  overtook  them.—  Sir  J.  Hayteard. 

An  jariny  of  trumpeters  would  give  as  great  a 
strength  as  this  confederacy  of  tongue  warriors, 
who,  like  those  military  musicians,  content  them- 
selves with  animating  their  friends  to  battle.—  ^d- 
dison,  freeholder. 

At  the  very  time  that  this  dispute  was  maintain- 
ing by  .the  sentinel  and  the  drummer,  was  the  same 
point  debating  betwixt  a  trumpeter  and  a  trum- 
peter's wife,  who  were  just  then  coming  up,  and 
had  stopped  to  see  the  stranger  pass  by.  Benedicity  ! 
What  a  nose!  'tis  as  long,  said  the  tr*mp**r'i 
wife,  as  a  trumpet.—  And  of  the  same  metal,  said  the 
trumpeter,  as  you  hear  by  its  sneezing.—  "Tis  as  soft 
as  a  flute,  said  she.—  Tis  brans,  said  the  trumpiter. 

—  'Tis  a  pudding's  end,  said  his  wife.—  I  tell  the«> 
again,  saul  the  trumpeter,  'tis  a  brazen  nose.—  I'll 
know  the  bottom  of  it,  said  the  trumpeter's  wife,  for 
1  will  touch  it  with  my  finger  before  I  sleep.—  The 
stranger's  mule  moved  on  at  so  alow  a  rate,  that  he 
heard  every  word  of  the  dispute,  not  only  betwixt 
the  sentinel  and  the  drummer,  but   betwixt  the 
trumpeter  and  the  trumpeter's  wife.—  Sfcrm,  Tris- 
tram Shandy,  vol.  iv.  eh.  i. 

2.  One  who  proclaims,  publishes,  or  de- 
nounces. 

Where  there  is  an  opinion  to  be  created  of  virtue 
or  greatness,  these  men  are  good  trumpeters.— 

How'  came  so  many  thousands  to  fight,  and  die  in 
the  same  rebellion?  why  were  they  deceived  into 
it  by  those  spiritual  trumpeters,  who  followed  them 
witn  continual  alarms  of  damnation  if  they  did 
not  venture  life,  fortune,  and  all  in  that  which 
those  impostors  called  the  cause  of  God?—  South, 

•We  have  two  duties  to  perform.'  answered  Ken, 
•our  duty  to  .God,  and  our  duty  to  your  Majesty. 
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aye  oeen  sucu  a  menu  iu  jum  »«»«•»«•»•    -    ;    v, 
,  ipect  this  from  some  of  you.  I  will  be  obeyed.  My 
declaration  shall  be  published.  You  are  trumpeters 
of  sedition.    What  do  you  do  here?    Gotoyour.lio- 
06868;  and'  see  that  1  aiu  obeyed.'—  Macaulay,  His- 
tory of  England,  ch.  viii. 
Trumplike.  adj.     Resembling  a  trumpet. 

A  breast  of  brasse,  a  voyce 

Infract  and  trumpM  e.  Chapman. 

Truncate.  v.  a.  [Lat.  truncates  =  cut  off; 
pass.  part,  of  trunco;  truncatio,  -onis.] 
Lop ;  cut  short. 

These  feathers  are  neither  gradually  lessened 
towards  their  extremities,  nor  rounded :  which 
are  the  usual  terminations  of  the  feathers  in  most 
birds  •  but  they  appear  as  if  cut  off  transverse  y 
towards  their  ends  with  scissars.  This  is  a  mode 
of  termination,  which,  in  the  language  of  natural 
history,  is  called  truncated.  — Dr.  Shaw,  Museum 
Leverianum. 

Truncation.  *.    Act  of  lopping  or  maiming. 
Decreeing  judgment  of  death   or  truncation  of 
members.— Prynne,  Huntley's  Breviate,  p.  48 :  1637. 
Some  species  delineating  singular  inhumanities  in 
tortures,  the  living  truncation  of  the  Turks.— Sir 
T.  Browne,  Miscellanies,  p.  204. 
Truncheon.  *.  [Fr.  troncon.'] 
1.  Short  staff ;  club;  cudgel. 

With  his  truncheon  he  so  rudely  stroke 
Cymocles  twice,  that  twice   him   forced  his  foot 
revoke.  •    '      Spenser. 

Set  limb  to  limb,  and  thou  art  far  the  lesser ; 
Thy  hand  is  but  a  finger  to  my  fist ; 
Thy  k'g  is  a  stick  compared  with  this  truncheon. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iv.  10. 
The  English  slew  divers  of  them  with  plummets 
of  lead  tied  to  a  truncheon  or  staff  by  a  cord.— Sir 
J.  Uayward. 
One  with  a  broken  truncheon  deals  his  blows. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  612. 

•2.  Staff  of  command. 

The  hand  of  Mars 
Beckon'd  with  fiery  truncheon  my  retire. 

Shalcespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  v.  3. 

No  ceremony  that  to  great  ones  'longs, 
The  marshal's  trunche<m,  nor  the  judge's  robe, 
Become  them  with  one  half  so  good  a  grace, 
As  mercy  does.         Id.,  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  2. 

Anything  was  preferable  to  the  yoke  of  a  succes- 
sion of  incapable  and  inglorious  tyrants,  raised  to 
power,  like  the  Deys  of  Barbary,  by  military  revo- 
lutions recurring  at  short  intervals.  Lambert 
seemed  likely  to  be  the  first  of  these  rulers ;  but 
within  a  year  Lambert  might  give  place  to  Des- 
borough,  and  Desborough  to  Harrison.  As  often  as 
the  truncheon  was  transferred  from  one  feeble  hand 
to  another,  the  nation  would  be  pillaged  for  the 
purpose  of  bestowing  a  fresh  donative  on  the  troops. 
— Slacaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  i. 
Truncheon,  v.  a.  Beat  with  a  truncheon. 

Captain,  thou  abominable  cheater!  If  captains 
were  of  my  mind,  they  would  truncheon  you  out 
of  taking  their  names  upon  you  before  you  earn'd 
them. — Slutkespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  ii.  4. 

Trnncheoneer.  s.  One  armed  with  a  trun- 
cheon. 

I  mist  the  meteor  once,  and  hit  that  woman,  who 
cried  out,  Clubs !  when  1  might  see  from  far  some 
forty  truncheoneers  draw  to  her  succour.— Shake- 
spear, Henry  VIII.  y.  3. 

Trundle,  r.  n.    Boll ;  bowl  along. 

In  the  four  first  it  is  heaved  up  by  several  spondees 
intermixed  with  proper  breathing  places,  and  at  last 
trundles  down  in  a  continued  line  of  dactyls.— Ad- 
dison.  Spectator, 

Trundle,  t?.  a.     Bowl ;  roll. 

Like  to  the  golden  tripod,  it  did  pass 
From  this  to  this,  till 't  came  to  whose  it  was ; 
Caesar  to  Gall  us  trundled  it,  and  he 
To  Maro. 

Lovelace,  Lucasta  Posthuma,  p.  82:  1659. 
Trundle.    *.       [A.S.  trendl.]      Any  round 
rolling  thing. 

Whether  they  have  not  removed ...  all  images, 
candelsticks,  trindels  or  rolles  of  wax. — Archbishop 
Cranmer,  A  rticles  of  Visitation. 

Trundle,  in  mechanics,  is  a  pinion  having  its  teeth 
formed  of  thick  pins  set  in  disks,  otherwise  called  a 
lantern  wheel  or  wallower.— Brande  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Trundle- tail.  s.     Round- tail;  kind  of  dog. 
Dunghill  dogs,  trindle-ta ils.  —  The  Bake  of  Hunt- 
ynge. 

A  vaunt,  you  curs ! 
Hound  or  spaniel,  brach  or  lym, 
Or  bobtail  tike,  or  trundle-tail. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  6. 
Trundlebed.  s.    Bed  on  casters ;  trucklebed. 
When  I  was  in  Cambridge,  and  Jay  in  a  trundle- 
bed  under  my  tutor.  —  Return  from  Parnassus: 
MB 
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Trunk,  s.     [Fr.  tronc;  Lat.  truncus.'] 

1 .  Body  of  a  tree. 

He  was     . 

The  ivy,  which  had  hid  my  princely  trunk 
And  suckt  my  verdure  ovf  "11>f 


2.  Body  without  the  limbs  of  an  animal. 

Th'i)  charm  and  venom  which  they  drunk, 
Their  blood  with  secret  filth  infected  hath, 
Being  diffused  through  the  senseless  trunk. 


Thou  bring'st  me  happiness  and  peace,  son  John  ; 
But  health,  alack,  with  youthful  wings  is  flown 
From  this  bare,  wither'd  trunk. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  4. 

3.  Main  body  of  anything. 

The  large  trunks  of  the  veins  discharge  the  re- 
fluent blood  into  the  next  adjacent  trunk,a.nd  so  on 
to  the  heart.—  Ray. 

|  4.  Chest    for  clothes  ;    sometimes   a   small 
chest  commonly  lined  with  paper. 

Neither  press,  coffer,  chest,  trunk,  well,  vault,  but 
he  hath  an  abstract  for  the  remembrance  of  such 
places.  —  Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 

Where  a  young  man  learned  to  dance,  there  hap- 
pened to  stand  an  old  trunk  in  the  room,  the  idea 
of  which  had  so  mixed  itself  with  the  turns  of  all  his 
dances  that,  though  he  could  dance  excellently 
well  yet  it  was  only  whilst  that  trunk  was  there  ; 
nor  could  he  perform  well  in  any  other  place,  un- 
less that,  or  some  such  other  trunk,  had  its  due 
position  in  the  room.—  Locke. 

Your  poem  sunk, 

And  sent  in  quires  to  line  a  trunk  : 
If  still  you  be  disposed  to  rhyme, 
Go  try  your  hand  a  second  time. 

Swift,  On  Poetry. 

5.  Proboscis  of  an  elephant,  or  other  animal. 

Leviathan  that  at  his  gills 
Draws  in,  and  at  his  trunk  spouts  out  a  sea. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  415. 
When  elephant  'gainst  elephant  did  rear 
His  trunk,  and  castles  justled  in  the  air, 
My  sword  thy  way  to  victory  had  shown. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe.  ii.  1. 

6.  Long  tube  through  which  pellets  of  clay 
are  blown.     Obsolete. 

In  rolls  of  parchment  trunks,  the  mouth  being 
laid  to  the  one  end  and  the  ear  to  the  other,  the 
sound  is  heard  much  farther  than  in  the  open  air.— 
Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  Hist/try. 

In  a  shooting  trunk,  the  longer  it  is  to  a  certain 
limit,  the  swifter  and  more  forcibly  the  air  drives 
the  pellet.—  Ray. 

The  connection  of  4,  5,  and  6,  with  1,  •>, 
and  3,  is  not  very  clear.  The  following- 
extracts,  perhaps,  help  to  explain  them. 

Tronc,  in.  The  truncke,  stocke,  stemme,  bulke, 
or  body  of  a  tree,  &c.,  without  the  boughs  ;  also  a 
trunke,  a  headlesse  body  of  a  man  or  beast  ;  also,  the 
poor  man's  box  in  churches  ;  also,  the  boat  that  is 
called  a  lighter.—  Cotgrave. 

[A  chest  would  seem  to  be  called  a  trunk,  as  resem- 
bling the  trunk  or  chest  of  a  man's  body.  In  the 
same  way,  German  rumpf,  the  trunk  of  the  body  is 
applied  to  a  hollow  vessel  of  different  kinds.  —  Wedg- 
wood, Dictionary  t]f  English  Etymology.'} 

Trunk,   v.  a.      [Lat.    trunco.']      Truncate  ; 
maim;  lop.     Obsolete. 

Large  streams  of  blood  out  of  the  trunked  stock 
Forth  gush'd,  like  water  streams  from  riven  rock. 

Spenser. 
Trunked.  adj.     Having  a  trunk. 

She  is  thick  set  with  strong  and  well  trunked 
trees.  —  Howell. 

Trunk-nose,  s.     Large  breeches   formerly 
worn. 

The  short  trunk-hose  shall  show  thy  foot  and 

knee 

Licentious,  and  to  common  eye-sight  free; 
And  with  a  bolder  stride,  and  looser  air, 
Mingled  with  men,  a  man  thou  must  appear. 

Prior,  Henry  and  Emma,  439. 

Trunnions,  s.  pi.  [Fr.  trognonsJ]  Knobs, 
or  short  cylinders,  projecting  from  the 
sides  of  a  piece  of  ordnance,  that  bear  it 
on  the  cheeks  of  a  carriage. 
Trusion.  s.  [Lat.  trudo  ;  pass.  part,  trusus  ; 
trunio,  -onis.~\  Thrusting  or  pushing. 

By  attraction  we  do  not  understand  drawing, 
pumping,  sucking,  which  is  really  pulsion  and 
trusion.  —  Bentley. 

Truss,  s.     [Fr.  trousse.~\ 
1.  In  Surgery.     Bandage  by  which  ruptures 
are  restrained  from  lapsing. 

A  hernia  would  succeed,  and  the  patient  be  put 
to  the  trouble  of  wearing  a  truss.  —  Wiseman  Sur- 
gery. 


TRU  S 

2.  Bundle ;  anything  thrust  close  together. 

All  as  a  poor  pedler  he  did  wend, 
Bearing  a  truss  of  trifles  at  his  back, 
As  belles  and  babies,  and  glasses  in  his  packe. 

apenser, 

The  fair  one  devoured  a  truss  of  sallet,  and  drunk 
a  full  bottle  to  her  share.— Adctisnn,  Spectator. 

A  truss  of  hay  must  contain  fifty-six  pounds,  or 
half  a  hundred  weight:  a  truss  of  straw,  thirty-six 
pounds-  thirty-six  trusses  make  a  load.  In  June, 
July,  and  August,  a  truss  of  new  hay  must  weigh 
sixty  pounds.— Johnson,  Farmer's  Encyclopedia. 

3.  In  Architecture.     Assemblage  of  timbers 
for  the   support  of  a  principal   beam  or 
piece. 

4.  In  Shipbuilding.    Timbers,  or  iron  plates, 
giving  a  diagonal  internal  support  to  side- 
timbers  or  ribs. 

Truss,  v.  a.     [Fr.  trousser.]     Pack  up  close 
together. 

What  in  most  English  writers  useth  to  be  loose 
and  untight,  in  this  author,  is  well  grounded,  finely 
framed,  and  strongly  trussed  up  together.— Spenser. 

Some  of  them  send  the  Scriptures  before,  truss  up 
bag  and  baggage,  make  themselves  in  a  readiness, 
that  they  may  fly  from  city  to  city.— Hooker,  Ec- 
clesiastical Polity. 

You  might  have  trussed  him  and  all  his  apparel 
into  an  eelskin. — Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II. 
iii.  2. 

Trust,  s.     [connected  with  true.'] 
1.  Confidence;  reliance  on  another. 

What  a  fool  is  honesty !  and  trust,  his  sworn  bro- 
ther, a  very  simple  gentleman.— Shakespear,  Win- 
ter's Tale,  iv.  3. 

My  misfortunes  may  be  of  use  to  credulous  maids, 
never  to  put  too  much  trust  in  deceitful  men.— 
Swift. 

1.  Charge  received  in  confidence. 

Expect  no  more  from  servants  than  is  just,' 
Reward  them  well  if  they  observe  their  trust. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Of  Justice. 
In  my  wretched  case  't  will  be  more  just, 
Not  to  have  promised,  than  deceive  your  trust. 

Dry  den. 

Those  servants  may  be  called  to  an  account  who 
have  broken  their  trust.— Sir  W.  Davenant. 

3.  Confident  opinion  of  any  event. 

His  trust  was  with  the  Eternal  to  be  deem'd 
Equal  in  strength.         Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  46. 

4.  Credit  given  without  examination. 

Most  take  things  upon  trust,  and  misemploy  their 
assent  by  lazily  enslaving  their  minds  to  the  dictates 
of  others. — Locke. 

5.  Credit  on  promise  of  payment. 
Ev'n  such  is  time,  who  takes  on  trust 

Our  youth,  our  joys,  our  all  we  have, 
And  pays  us  but  with  age  and  dust. 

Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

6.  Something  committed  to  one's  faith. 

They  cannot  see  all  with  their  own  eyes;  they 
must  commit  many  great  trusts  to  their  ministers. 
— Bacon. 

Thou  the  sooner 

Temptation  found'st,  or  over  potent  charms, 
To  violate  the  sacred  trust  of  silence 
Deposited  within  thee. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  426. 

Our  taking  of  a  trust  doth  not  engage  us  to  dis- 
obey our  Lord,  or  do  any  evil  thing.— Kettlewell. 

7.  Deposit ;  something  committed  to  charge, 
of  which  an  account  must  be  given. 

Although  the  advantages  one  man  possesseth 
more  than  another  may  be  called  his  property  with 
respect  to  other  mon,  yet  with  respect  to  God  they 
are  only  a  trust.— Swift. 

8.  Confidence  in  supposed  honesty. 

Behold,  I  commit  my  daughter  unto  thee  of  spe- 
cial trust;  wherefore  do  not  entreat  her  evil. — 
Tobit,  x.  12. 

9.  State  of  him  to  whom  something  is  en- 
trusted. 

I  serve  him  truly,  that  will  put  me  in  trust.— 
Shalcespear,  King  Lear,  i.  4. 

Being  transplanted  out  of  his  cold  barren  diocese, 
he  was  left  in  that  great  trust  with  the  Jung. — 
Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 
Trust,  v.  a. 
1.  Place  confidence  in  ;  confide  in. 

I'd  be  torn  in  pieces 

With  wild  Hippolytus,  nay,  prove  the  death 
Every  limb  over,  ere  I'd  trust  a  woman 
With  wind,  could  1  retain  it. 

JB.  Jpnson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy,  iv.  6. 
•2.  Believe :  credit. 

Now,  trust  me,  'tis  an  office  of  great  worth. 

.Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  2. 

3.  Admit  in  confidence  to  the  power  over 
anything. 


THUS 

When  you  lie  down,  with  a  short  prayer  commit 
yourself  into  the  hands  of  your  faithful  Creator : 
and  when  you  have  done,  trust  him  with  yourself 
a«  you  must  do  when  you  are  dying.  —  Jeremy 
Taylor. 
4  Commit  with  confidence. 

Whom  with  your  power  and  fortune,  sir,  you  trust, 
Now  to  suspect  is  vain.  Driiden. 

Give  me  (rood  fame,  ye  pow'rs.  and  make  me  just, 
This  much  the  rogue  to  publick  ears  will  trust; 
In  private  then  :  When  wilt  thon.  mighty  Jove, 
My  wealthy  uncle  from  this  world  remove? 

Id,,  Translation  of  Persius,  ii.  15. 

5.  Venture  confidently. 

Fool'd  by  thee  to  trust  thee  from  my  side. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  881. 

0.  Sell  upon  credit. 
Trust,  v.  n. 

1.  Be  confident  of  something:  future. 

I  trust  to  come  unto  you,  and  speak  face  to  face. 
—2  John,  12. 

From  this  grave,  this  dust. 
My  God  shall  raise  me  up,  I  trust.    Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

2.  Have  confidence ;   rely ;    depend  without 
doubt. 

The  isles  shall  wait  upon  me,  and  on  mine  arm 
shall  they  trust.— Isaiah,  Ii.  5. 

The  word  of  the  Lord  is  tried ;  he  is  a  buckler  to 
all  that  trust  in  him. — 2  Samuel,  xxii.  31. 

The  sins 

Of  all  mankind,  with  him  there  crucified, 
Never  to  hurt  them  more  who  rightly  trust 
In  this  his  satisfaction. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  41C. 

3.  Be  credulous  ;  be  won  to  confidence. 

Well,  you  may  fe»r  too  far.— Safer  than  trust  too 
far.— Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  4. 

4.  Expect. 

The  simplicity  of  the  goat  shews  us  what  an  honpst 
man  is  to  trust  to  that  keeps  a  knave  company.— 
Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 
Trustee,  s. 

1.  One  entrusted  with  anything. 

Having  made  choice  of  such  a  confessor  that  you 
may  trust  your  soul  with,  sincerely  open  your  heart 
to  him,  and  look  upon  him  only  as  lie  is  a  trustee 
from  God,  commissioned  by  him  as  his  ministerial 
deputy,  to  hear,  judge,  and  absolve  you.— Jeremy 
Taylor,  Guide  to  a  Penitent. 

2.  One  to  whom  something  is  committed  for 
the  use  and  behoof  of  another. 

You  are  not  the  trustees  of  the  publick  liberty : 
and  if  you  have  not  right  to  petition  in  a  crowd, 
much  less  have  you  to  intermeddle  in  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs.— Dryden,  Epistle  to  the  Whigs. 

Trusteeship,  s.     Condition,  position,  office 
of  a  trustee. 

I  have  just  had  a  note  from  Challoner,  prelimi- 
nary   I  suppose,  to  my  trusteeship.— B.  Disraeli, 
The  Young  Duke,  b.  ii.  ch.  vi. 
Truster.  s.     One  who  trusts. 

Nor  shall  you  do  mine  ear  that  violence, 
To  make  it  iruster  of  your  own  report 
Against  yourself.  Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

Trustify,  adv.    In  a  trusty  manner ;  faith- 
fully ;  with  fidelity. 

Thus  having  her  restored  trustily 
As  he  had  vow'd,  some  small  continuance 
He  there  did  make.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  vi.  3, 19, 

Trustiness,     s.       Attribute    suggested    by 
Trusty;  fidelity;  faithfulness. 

If  the  good  qualities  which  lie  dispersed  among 
other  creatures,  innocence  in  a  sheep,  trustiness  in 
a  dog,  are  singly  so  commendable,  how  excellent  is 
the  mind,  which  ennobles   them   into  virtues!— 
Grew,  Cosmologia  Sacra. 
Trusting,  part.  adj.    Confiding. 
And  Hugo  is  gone  to  his  lonely  bed, 

To  covet  there  another's  bride ; 
And  she  must  lay  her  conscious  head 
A  husband's  trusting  heart  beside^  ^.^  y 

Trustless,    adj.     Unfaithful;    unconstant; 
not  to  be  trusted. 

I  beheld  this  fickle  trustless state,  ^.MS(,r 

Of  vain  world's  glory,  flirting  to  and  fro.      bpenser. 
The  trustless  wings  of  false  desire. 

Shakespear,  Venus  aiid  Adonis. 
Some  climb  aloft  by  trustlesse  treacherie 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  201. 

Trusty,  adj. 

].  Honest:  faithful ;  true;  fit  to  be  trusted 

He  removeth  away  the  speech  of  the  trusty,  and 
taketh  away  the  understanding  of  the  aged.-^>6, 

XlThU  dastard,  at  the  battle  of  Poictiers, 
Before  we  met,  or  that  a  stroke  was  given, 
Like  to  a  trusty  squire,  did  run laway. 

Shakespear,  Henry  Vi.  trari  J..  iv.  i. 


TRY 

This  trusty  servant 
Shall  pass  between  us. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  2. 
Guyomar  his  trusty  slave  has  sent. 
_.  Dryden,  Indian  Emperot'r. 

These  prodigious  treasures,  which  flowed  in  to 
him,  he  buried  under  ground  by  the  hands  of  his 
most  trusty  slaves.—  Addison. 
2.  Strong  ;  stout  ;  such  as  will  not  fail. 

When  he  saw  no  power  might  prevail, 
His  trust]/  sword  he  called  to  his  aid.  Spenser 

The  neighing  steeds  are  to  the  chariot  tied, 
The  trushi  weapon  sits  on  ev'ry  side. 

Druden.  Translation  of  the  Jtneid,  vii.  885. 
Truth.  *.     [A.S.  treowfte.'] 

1.  Contrary    to    falsehood  ;    conformity    of 
notions  to  things. 

All  truths  are  equal,  '  vcritas  non  recipit  magis  ac 
minus.'—  Bishop  Wilkins. 

Persuasive  words,  impregn'd 
With  reason  to  her  seeming  and  with  truth. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  7S7. 
This  clue  leads  them   through  the  mizmaze  of 
opinions  and  authors  to  truth  and  certainty.  — 
Locke. 

2.  Conformity  of  words  to  thoughts. 

Shall  truth  fail  to  keep  her  word  f 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  856. 
Truth  is  the  joining  or  separating  of  signs,  as  the 
things  signified  agree  or  disagree.  —  Locke. 

3.  Purity  from  falsehood. 

So  young,  my  lord,  and  true.— 
Let  it  be  so,  thy  truth  then  be  thy  dower. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  1. 

4.  Right  opinion. 

5.  Fidelity;  constancy. 

I'd  follow  this  good  man,  and  go  with  you  ; 
And,  having  sworn  truth,  ever  will  be  true. 

Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  iv.  3. 

6.  Honesty  ;  virtue. 

The  money  I  tender  for  him  in  the  court; 
If  this  will  not  suffice,  it  must  appear, 
That  malice  bears  down  truth. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

7.  It  is  used  sometimes  by  way  of  conces- 
sion. 

She  said,  Truth,  Lord  :  yet  the  dogs  eat  of  the 
crumbs  which  fall  from  their  master's  table.—  Mat- 
thew, xv.  27. 

8.  Exactness  ;  conformity  to  rule. 

Ploughs,  to  go  true,  depend  much  upon  the  truth 
of  the  iron  work.—  Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

9.  Reality  ;  real  state  of  things. 

It  beingagainst  the  truth  of  Christ's  'natural  body, 
to  be  at  one  time  in  more  places  than  one.—  Rubric 
at  End  of  Communion  Office,  Book  of  Common 
Prayer. 

There  are  innumerable  truths  with  which  we  are 
wholly  unacquainted.—  Beattie. 
Of  a  truth,  in  truth.     In  reality. 

Of  a  truth.  Lord,  the  kings  of  Assyria  have  de- 
stroyed the  nations.-  2  Kings,  xix.  17. 

In  truth,  what  should  any  prayer,  framed  to  the 
minister's  hand,  require,  but  only  so  to  be  read  as 
behoveth?—  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity, 
Truthful,  adj.     Full  of  truth. 

Hail,  trewe,  trouthfv.ll,  and  tretable  ! 

Hymn  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  T.  Warton's 

History  of  English  Poetry,  i.  314. 
I  profess  to  be  as  accurate  as  I  can,  and  as  truth- 
ful as  the  character  of  my  records  will  allow.— 
Berington,  Abeill',  preface,  p.  16. 

Truthless,  adj.  Wanting  truth;  faithless; 
wanting  reality. 

A  battle  so  bloodless  seemed  as  truthless.—  Fuller, 
Holy  War,  p.  274. 
What  shall  I  call  her  ?  truthless  woman. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Laws  of  Candy. 
Like  truthless  dreams,  so  are  my  joys  expired. 

Le  Prince  d'  Amour,  Collection  of  Poems. 

p.  132:  1GOO. 

Trutinition.  s.  [Lat.  trutinatio,  -onis, 
from  trutina  =  tongue  of  a  balance.]  Act 
of  weighing  ;  examination  by  the  scale. 

Men  may  mistake  if  they  distinguish  not  the  sense 

of  levity  unto  themselves,  and  in  regard  of  the  scale 

or  decision  of  trutination.-Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 

Errours. 

Try.  s.     [  ?  ]     Instrument  for  sifting.     Ob- 
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He  cannot  be  a  perfect  man. 
Not  being  rrt«d  and  tutor'd  in  the  world. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gtntlemt*  of  Verona,  i.  3. 

2.  Experience ;   assay ;  have  knowledge  or 
experience  of. 

Thou  know'st  only  pr<w1 :  but  eril  hast  not  tritd. 
Milton.  Paradite  Lott,  iv.  8W. 
With  me  the  rocks  of  :*cylla  you  have  tritd, 
Th'  inhuman  Cyclops,  and  his  den  defied. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Jtneid,  i.  J7t. 

3.  Examine  as  a  judge ;  bring  before  a  judi- 
cial tribunal. 

4.  Act  upon  as  a  test. 

The  fire  seven  times  tried  this : 
Seven  times  tried  that  judgement  is, 
Which  did  never  chuse  amim. 

Shaketpear,  Merchant  of  Veniet,  ii.  9. 

5.  Bring  as  to  a  test. 

They  open  to  themselves  at  length  the  way 
Up  hither,  under  long  obedience  tried. 

Milton,  Ptradite  Lott,  vii.  15K. 

6.  Essay;  attempt 

Let  us  try  adventurous  work. 

Milton,  Paradite  Lott,  i.  ZW. 

7.  Purify;  refine. 

After  life 

Tried  in  sharp  tribulation,  and  refined 
By  faith  and  faithful  works. 

Milton,  Paradite  Lott,  xL  62. 

8.  Use  as  means. 

To  ease  her  car%s  the  force  of  sleep  she  triet, 
Still  wakes  her  mind,  though  slumber  seal  bar  eyes. 


* 

They  will  not  pass  through  the  holes  of  the  sieve. 

ruddle,  or  try,  if  they  be  narrow.—  Holland,  Trans- 

lation of  Plutarch,  p.  86.    (Trench.) 
Try-  v  .  a.     [N.Fr.  trier.'] 
1.  Examine  ;  make  experiment  of. 

Doth  not  the  ear  try  words,  and  the  mouth  tauto 
meatf—  Job,  xii.  11. 

Some  among  you  have  beheld  me  fighting. 
Come  try  upon  yourselves  what  you  have  seen  me 
Shakespear,  Corwlanut,  ui.  1. 


With  out.    Bring  to  a  decision. 
I'll  try  it  out,  and  give  no  quarter. 

Dryden,  Don  Sebattian. 

Try.    v.   n.      Endeavour ;    attempt ;    make 
essay. 

He  first  deceased,  she  for  a  little  tried 
To  live  without  him,  liked  it  not,  and  died. 

-Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Trying,  part .  adj.     Acting  as  a  test  to  one's 
patience  or  principles. 

They  were  doubtless  in  a  most  trying  situation.— 
Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  xiv. 

Trying,  verbal  abs.     Testing. 

The  trying  of  your  faith  wurketh  patience.— 
James,  i.  3. 

i  Tryst.  *.    [trust.'}     Appointed  meeting ;  as- 
signation. 

Trysting-place.    x.     Place  for  meeting,  fur 
keeping  an  appointment. 

The  frequent  sigh,  the  long  embrace, 
Yet  binds  them  to  their  tryslina-place. 

Byron,  Paritina,  iv. 

Tub.  s.     [Dutch,  tobbe,  tubbe.] 

1.  Large  open  vessel  of  wood. 

In  the  East  Indies,  if  you  set  a  tub  of  water  open 
in  a  room  where  cloves  are  kept,  it  will  be  drawn 
dry  in  twenty-four  hours.— Bacon,  Natural  and  Ex- 
perimental History. 

FTheyl  fetch  their  precepts  from  the  Cynick  tub. 
Milton,  Comut,  708. 
Skilful  coopers  hoop  their  titbt 
With  Lydian  and  with  Phrygian  dubs. 

Jiutltr,  Hudibra*. 

2.  State  of  salivation ;    so  called,   because 
the  patient  was  formerly  sweated  in  a  tub. 

Season  the  slaves 
For  tubs  and  baths. 

Shake*pear,  Timon  of  Athens,  NT.  S. 

As  \hefirst  element  in  a  compound. 
Bring  down  the  rose-cheek 'd  youth 
To  the  tub-fast,  and  the  diet. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  S, 

Tube.  s.     [Fr.;  Lat.  tabu*]     Pipe;  siphon; 
long  hollow  body. 

There  bellowing  engines  with  their  fiery  tubes 
Dispersed  ethereal  forms,  and  down  they  ML 

Lord  lioscvmmon. 
A  spot  like  which  astronomer 
Through  his  glased  optick  tube  yet  never  saw. 

Jltlton,  Paradite  Lott,  iii.  589 

Tubercle.  *.  [Fr.  tubercule;  L&t.tubcrcuium.] 

1.  Small    swelling    or    excrescence  on  the 
body  ;  pimple. 

Bv  what  degrees  the  tubercles  arise. 
How.  slow,  or  quirk,  they  ri|>  n  into  size.        Sewll. 

A  consumption  of  the  lungs,  without  an  ulc*ra- 
tion,  arrives  through  a  schirromty,  or  a  crude  t»ber- 
cle—  Harvey,  Ditcourte of  Contvmptiont. 

2.  In  Medicine.    The  older  and  more  general 
use  of  this  word  was  less  restricted  than 
at  present.    With  the  exception  of  a  class 
of   skin  diseases,  where  the  tubercle  is 
eenerallv  more  or  less  hard  and  resisting. 
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TUFTED  J  j.  u  .u  .L- 
the  term  now  applies  almost  exclusively  to 
the  characteristic  deposit  of  Scrofula,  and 
especially  to  that  form  which,  having  the 
lungs  as  its  seat,  is  known  as  Phthisis, 
Pulmonary  Phthisis,  or  Consumption. 
Tuberculosis  is  a  rarer,  and  more  espe- 
cially technical,  derivative ;  the  commoner 
being  tuberculous,  used  most  correctly  in 
reference  to  the  parts  which  are  affected 
by  tubercles,  and  tubercular  in  reference 
to  the  disease. 

Deposits  [are  present]  in  various  organs  or  parts, 
of  small  masses,  varying  in  size,  consisting  of  a  Arm. 
friable,  inelastic  substance,  resembling  cheese,  and 
denominated  tubercle.  — Copland,  Dictionary  of 
Practical  Medicine. 

These  tubercle*  are  masses  of  unorganised  matter, 
also  resembling  curd  or  new  cheese,  more  or  less  , 
but  of  various  shapes  and  sizes.  They  suffer  gradual 
changes :  soften  or  break  down  ;  undergo  a  sort  of 
suppuration ;  and  the  softer  matter  into  which  they 
thus,  as  it  were,  melt,  has  the  characters  that  distin- 
guish the  pus  of  a  scrofulous  ulrer  or  abscess.— Sir 
T.  Watson,  Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Prac- 
tice of  Physic,  lect.  xii. 

In  1819,  Leennec  . . .  first  showed  that  growths  to 
which  the  name  of  titberclfs  was  applied,  formed 
almost  the  sole  cause  of  consumption,  a;  id  conse- 
quently he  restricted  the  term  phthisis  to  the  dis- 
ease produced  by  tubercles  in  the  lungs. — Dr.  W. 
Aitken,  Science  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  p.  189 : 

1V..V 

Tubercle  may  be  regarded  as  an  exudation  pos- 
sessing deficient  vitality,  sometimes  grey,  but  more 
frequently  of  a  yellowish  colour,  varying  in  size, 
form,  and  consistence,  essentially  composed  of  mole- 
cules, and  irregularly  formed  nuclei.— Dr.  J.  II. 
Btnnftt,  Clinical  Lectures  on  the  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Medicine,  p.  179:  1868. 

Tubercular,  adj  Having  the  character  of 
a  tubercle. 

Cancer-cells  having  begun  to  be  deposited  at  a 
particular  place,  continue  to  be  deposited  at  that 
place.  Tubercular  matter,  making  its  appearance 
at  particular  points,  collects  more  and  more  round 
those  points.  And  similarly  in  numerous  pustular 
diseases.— Herbert  Spencer,  Inductions  of  Biology. 

Tuberose.  .-.-.  Plant  akin  to  the  lilies,  and 
only  connected  with  the  rose  so  far  as 
botn  are  odorous,  of  the  genus  Polianthes 
(species,  tuberosa). 

The  stnlks  of  tuberose  run  up  four  feet  high,  more 
or  less ;  the  common  way  of  planting  them  is  in  pots 
in  March,  in  good  earth.— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Eternal  spring,  with  smiling  verdure,  here 
Warms  the  mild  air,  and  crowns  the  youthful  year ; 
The  tuberose  ever  breathes,  and  violets  blow. 

Garth. 

The  tuberose  with  her  silvery  light. 
T.  Moore,  Lalla  Sookh,  The  Light  of  the  Harem. 

Tuberous,  adj.  [Fr.  tubereux  ;  Lat.  tuber 
=  knob.]  Having  prominent  knots  or  ex- 
crescences. 

Parts  of  tuberous  hfematita:  shew  several  varieties 
in  the  crusts,  striature,  and  constitution  of  the 
body.— Woodward. 

Tubular,  adj.  Resembling,  consisting  of,  a 
pipe  or  trunk ;  long,  hollow,  and,  gene- 
rally, more  or  less,  circular ;  fistular. 

He  hf.th  a  tubular,  or  pipe-like  snout,  resembling 
that  of  the  hippocampus  or  horse-fish.  —  Grew, 
Museum. 

Tubulated,  adj.  Fistular ;  longitudinally 
hollow. 

The  teeth  of  vipers  are  tubulated  for  the  con- 
veyance of  the  poison  into  the  wound  they  make ; 
but  their  hollowness  doth  not  reach  to  the  top  of 
the  tooth.— Derham,  Physico-  Theology. 

Tubule.  5.  [Lat.  tubulus.~\  Small  pipe,  or 
fistular  body. 

As  the  ludus  Helmontii.  and  the  other  nodules, 
havi'  in  them  sea-shells  that  were  incorporated  with 
them  during  the  time  of  their  formation  at  the 
deluge,  so  these  stones  liad  then  incorporated  with  j 
them  testaceous  tubules  related  to  the  siphunculi, 
or  rather  the  vermiculi  marini.  —  Woodward,  On 
Fossils. 

Tucan.  s.  [Brazilian.]  In  Ornithology. 
Bird  of  the  genus  Rhamphastos. 

The  earliest  record  of  the  existence  of  a  species  of 
the  remarkable  group  of  birds  now  so  well  known 
by  their  common  appellation  of  toucans,  occurs  in 
the  twenty-eighth  chapter  of  Belon's  Third  Book, 
published  in  1555,  where  a  figure  of  the  bill  of 
Kauiphastos  Toco  is  given  as  belonging  to  a  bird  of 
the  New  World.— Gould,  Monograph  of  Ramphas- 
tidee,  or  Family  of  Toucans. 

Tucb.  s.    Touch,  as  Touchstone. 
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Several  parts  of  it  were  as  bright  and  splendent 
as  tuch.—Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of  some  Years 
Travels  into  Africa  and  the  Great  Asia,  p.  143. 

Tuck.  s.     [?  Welsh,  twc  =  knife;  ?  German, 
degen  =  sword.]     Long  narrow  sword. 
If  he  by  chance  escape  your  venom'd  tuck, 
Our  purpose  may  hold  there. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

The  Batavians  running  in  upon  them,  with  their 
long  tucks,  thrusting  at  the  face,  had  made  good 
riddance  of  them.— Milton,  History  of  England, 

These  being  primed,  with  force  he  labour'd 
To  free  's  sword  from  retentive  scabbard ; 
And,  after  many  a  painful  pluck, 
from  rusty  durance  ho  bail'd  tuck. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  2,  89. 

Tuck.  s.    Kind  of  net. 

The   tuck  is   narrower  meshed,   and   therefore 
scarce  lawful,  with  a  long  bunt  in  the  midst.— Carew, 
Survey  of  Cornwall. 
Tuck.  a. 

1.  In  Dress.  Kind  of  fold,  or  duplicature 
of  the  dress,  running  round  the  body  or  a 
part  of  it  (rather  than  longitudinally),  and 
so,  when  unfolded,  undoubled,  or  let  down, 
enlarging  the  part  to  which  it  belongs. 

•2.  Sort  of  pull ;  kind  of  lugging. 

If  he  was  dull,  nothing  was  given  to  him  but 
salted  drink,  or  salt  put  in  college  beer,  with  tucks 
to  boot.— Life  of  A.  Wood,  p.  46. 

Tuok.  v.  a. 

1.  Gather  into  a  narrower  compass;  crush 
together ;  hinder  from  spreading :  (with 
an  adverb  or  preposition ;  generally  with 

up). 

She  tucked  tip  her  vestments,  like  a  Spartan 
virgin,  and  marched  directly  forwards  to  the  utmost 
summit  of  the  promontory.— Addison,  Spectator. 

Dick  adept !  tuck  back  thy  hair, 
And  I  will  pour  into  thy  ear 
Remarks  which  none  did  e'er  disclose 
In  smooth-paced  verse  or  hobbling  prose. 

Prior,  Alma,  iii.  141. 
•2.  Inclose,  by  tucking  clothes  round. 

Make  his  bed  after  different  fashions,  that  he  may 
not  feel  every  little  change,  who  is  not  to  have  his 
maid  always  to  lay  all  things  in  print  and  tuck  him 
in  warm.— Locke,  Thoughts  on  Education. 
Tuck.  v.  n.     Contract. 

An  ulcer  discharging  a  nasty  thin  ichor,  the  edges 
tuck  in,  and  growing  skinned  and  hard,  give  it  the 
name  of  a  callous  ulcer. — Sharp,  Surgery. 

Tucker,  s.  Small  piece  of  linen  that  shades 
the  breast  of  women. 

A  female  ornament  by  some  called  &  tucker,  and 
by  others  the  neck-piece,  being  a  slip  of  fine  linen  or 
muslin,  used  to  run  in  a  small  kind  of  ruffle  round 
the  uppermost  verge  of  the  stays.  —  Addison, 
Guardian. 

Tucket,  s.  [Italian,  tocchetti-  minced  meat, 
collops  ;  L.  Lat.  tucetum.']  Steak  ;  col- 
lop. 

Neither  will  the  pulse  and  leeks,  Lavinian  sau- 
sauges,  and  the  Cisalpine  tucets  or  gobbets  of  con- 
dited  bull's  flesh,  minister  such  delicate  spirits  to  the 
thinking  man.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Sermons,  p.  212  • 
1653. 

Tucket,  s.  [Italian,  toccata.']  Kind  of 
flourish  or  prelude  on  a  trumpet. 

(A  tucket  sounds:) 
Your  husband  is  at  hand,  I  hear  his  trumpet. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  ii.  1. 

Tucketsonance.  s.  Sound  of  the  tucket  : 
(two  words  rather  than  a  compound). 

Let  the  trumpets  sound 
The  tucketsonance  and  the  note  to  mount. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iv.  2. 

Tuesday,  s.  [A.S.  Tiuesdceg.']  Name  for 
the  third  day  of  the  week.  The  exact  form 
of  the  denomination  of  the  old  heathen 
deity  in  the  nominative  case  is  only  to  be 
got  at  by  inference.  In  the  Old  Norse  we 
have  both  the  forms  Tusdagr  =  Tuesday, 
Dies  Martis,  as  the  name  of  a  day  of  the 
week,  and  Tyr  as  the  name  of  a  god  in  the 
Edda  and  Heimskringla.  Of  Tyr  the  geni- 
tive case  would  be  Tys.  The  Old  High 
German  for  Tuesday  is  Ziestac.  Putting 
all  this  together,  Grimm  gets  as  a  resuft ! 
Tiv  as  the  Anglo-Saxon,  as  Zie  is  the  Old  I 
German  nominative.  In  the  Moeso-Gothic 
we  find  neither  the  name  of  the  god  nor 
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of  the  day  of  the  week  ;  analogy,  however, 
gives  us  : — nominative,  Tins  ;  genitive, 
Tivis  ;  dative,  Tiva  ;  accusative,  Tin ; 
vocative,  Tiu,  which  brings  the  word,  with 
its  inflections,  in  direct  connection  with 
the  Sanskrit,  Djaus,  divas,  dive,  divam, 
djaus ;  the  Greek,  Ztvc,  AioY,  A«,  Air/,  Ztv  ; 
and  the  Latin  Ju-(piter),  Jovis,  Jovi, 
Jovem,  Ju(piter) ;  these  leading  us  to 
Deus  and  Qtot;  =  God. 

In  the  Edda,  Odin  is  the  supreme  god,  but  there 
is  evidence  that  before  his  pre-eminence  was  esta- 
blished, Tyr  was  worshipped  as  the  principal  deity 
of  the  Germans,  being  etymologically  the  same  as 
the  Greek  Zeus.  The  name  survives  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Tiwesdeeg,  Tuesday;  in  the  names  of  places, 
as  Tewesley,  Tewing:  and  of  flowers,  as  in  the  Old 
Norse  Tysfiola,  Tysvidr.  According  to  Tacitus,  the 
Germans  spoke  of  themselves  as  sprung  from  Tuisco, 
and  his  son  Mannus. —  Cox,  in  Brande  and  Cox, 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Tufa.  s.  [Italian ;  from  Lat.  tophus  =  gravel.] 
See  extract. 

Tufa  [is]  a  name  applied  in  Ita,ly  to  certain 
porous  loose  rocks,  sometimes  consisting  chiefly  of 
calcareous  matter  deposited  from  water  containing 
much  carbonate  of  lime  in  solution,  and  sometimes 
of  fine  powdery  volcanic  dust  cemented  more  or 
less  completely  by  the  infiltration  of  water,  but 
generally  loose  and  spongy.  This  dust  consists  of 
material  erupted  from  volcanoes,  and  under  the 
microscope  has  sometimes  been  found  to  contain 
large  quantities  of  the  silicious  cases  of  infusoria. 
The  first-named  variety  is  called  Calcareous  tufa, 
the  last-named  Volcanic  tufa  or  tuff.  Volcanic  tufa 
is  the  material  under  which  Pompeii  was  buried. 
Similar  materials  have  been  deposited  in  places 
where  there  are  no  other  indications  of  volcanic 
action,  and  occur  among  rocks  of  all  ages.  Calcare- 
ous tufa  when  consolidated  passes  into  travertine. — 
A  nsted,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 

Tuff.  s.     Tufa. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples  there  are  stra- 
tified tuffs,  containing  a  large  number  of  fossil  shells 
agreeing  specifically  with  those  now  livine  in  the 
Mediterranean.— Sir  C.  Lyell,  Elements  of  Geology, 
ch.  xiii. 

Tuftaffaty.  s.     Villous  kind  of  silk. 

His  clothes  were  strange,  though  coarse,  and  black, 

though  bare : 

Sleeveless  his  jerkin  was,  and  it  had  been 
Velvet :  but  it  was  now,  so  much  ground  was  soen, 
Become  tufftaffaty.  Donne,  Satires. 

Tuft.  v.  a. 

1.  Separate  into  tufts  or  little  clusters. 

The  labouring  hunter  tufts  the  thicke  unbarbed 

grounds. 
Where  harbor'd  is  the  hart. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  xiii. 

2.  Adorn  with  a  tuft. 

Sit  beneath  the  shade 

Of  solemn  oaks,  that  tuft  the  swelling  mounts, 
Thrown  graceful  round.   Thomson,  Seasons,  Spring. 
Tuft.  s.     [N.Fr.  touffe,  toufet.] 

1.  Number  of  threads   or   ribbons,  flowery 
leaves,  or  any  small  bodies  joined  together. 

Upon  sweet  brier,  a  fine  tuft  or  brush  of  moss 
of  divers  colours  you  shall  ever  find  full  of  white 
worms. — Bacon. 

The  male  among  birds  often  appears  in  a  crest, 
comb,  or  tuft  of  leathers,  or  a  natural  little  plume, 
erected  like  a  pinnacle  on  the  top  of  the  head.— 
Addison,  Spectator. 

2.  Cluster;  plump. 

Going  a  little  aside  into  the  wood,  where  many 
times  before  she  delighted  to  walk,  her  eyes  were 
saluted  with  a  tuft  of  trees  so  close  set  together,  as 
with  the  shade  the  moon  gave  through  it,  it  might 
breed  a  fearful  kind  of  devotion  to  look  upon  it.— 
Sir  P.  Sidney. 

With  high  woods  the  hills  were  crown'd ; 
With  tufts  the  valleys,  and  each  fountain  side 
With  borders  'long  the  rivers. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  326. 

U  nder  a  tuft  of  shade,  that  on  a  green 
Stood  whisp'ring  soft,  by  a  fresh  fountain  side 
1  hey  sat  them  down.  Ibid.  iv.  325, 

Gentlemen  . . .  must  grow  tufts  under  their  chin, 
like  so  many  real  aristocrats.— Tliackeray,  Book  of 
Snobs,  ch.  xvii. 

Bull  hunts  tufts  on  the  continent,  and  is  a  sort  of 
amateur  courier. — Ibid.  ch.  xxi. 

Tuft-hunter,  s.      One  who  over-sedulously 
courts  the  acquaintance  of  people  of  rank. 

At  Eton  a  great  deal  of  snobbishness  was  thrashed 
out  of  Lord  Buckram,  and  he  was  birched  with 
perfect  impartiality.  Even  there,  however,  a  select 
band  of  sucking  tuft-hunters  followed  him.  — 
±'hackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  v. 

Tufted,  adj.     Growing  in  tufts  or  clusters. 
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There  does  a  sable  cloud 
Turn  forth  her  silver  lining  on  the  night 
And  cast  a  gleam  over  this  tufted  grove. 
„.  Milton,  Comus,  223. 

Towers  and  battlements  it  sees 
Bosom'd  high  in  tufted  trees.        Id.,  L' Allegro,  77. 
Tufty,    adj.     Adorned  with  tufts;    growing 
in  tufts.    Rare. 

The  .1J'1  ^ans  tha*  about  the  neighbouring  woods 

did  dwell, 
Both  in  the  tufty  frith  and  in  the  mossy  fell. 

.  .  Drayton,  Polyolbi'm,  song  xvii. 
Where  tufty  daisies  nod  at  every  gale. 

W.  Browne,  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  i.  song  v. 
Tug-,  v.  a.     [A.S.  teoganJ] 
\ .  Pull  with  strength  long  continued  in  the 
utmost  exertion ;  draw. 

No  more  tug  one  another  thus,  nor  moil  your- 
selves ;  receive 

Praise  equal ;  conquest  crown  ye  both :  the  lists  to 
others  leave. 

Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Iliad. 
These  two  massy  pillars 
With  horrible  confusion  to  and  fro 
He  tugg'd,  he  shook,  till  down  they  came,  and  drew 
Upon  the  heads  of  all  that  sat  beneath 
The  whole  roof  after  them,  with  burst  of  thunder. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  1048. 
2.  Pull ;  pluck. 

Priest,  beware  thy  beard ; 
I  mean  to  tug  it,  and  to  cuff  you  soundly. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  i.  3. 
Tug;,  v.  n.     Pull. 

The  meaner  sort  will  tug  lustily  at  the  oar.— 
Sandys. 

Willing  at  the  oar 

Thus  galley-slaves  tug.  Dry  den. 

We  have  been  tugging  a  great  while  against  the 
stream,  and  have  almost  weathered  our  point ;  a 
stretch  or  two  more  will  do  the  work  ;  but  if  instead 
of  that  we  slacken  our  arms,  and  drop  our  oars,  we 
shall  be  hurried  back  to  the  place  from  whence  wo 
set  out.— Addison,  Present  State  of  tlw  War. 
2.  Labour ;  contend  ;  struggle. 

His  face  is  black  and  full  of  blood, 
His  hands  abroad  display'd,  as  one  that  graspt 
And  tugg'd  for  life. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iii.  2. 
Thou  wast  not  made  for  lucre, 

For  pleasure,  nor  for  rest, 
Thou  that  art  sprung  from  the  war-god's  loins, 
And  hast  tugged  at  the  she-wolf's  breast. 

Macaulay.  Lays  of  Ancient  Borne,  The 

Prophecy  of  Capys. 
Tug*,  .v. 

1 .  Pull  performed  with  the  utmost  effort. 

Downward  by  the  feet  he  drew 
The  trembling  dastard :  at  the  tug  he  falls. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JSneid,  ix.  758. 

2.  Vessel  used    for    towing  other  vessels : 
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(common  as  the  second  element  in  a  com- 
pound with  steam  ;  as,  steam-tug). 
Tug-gin?,  verbal  abs.     Act  of  one  who  tugs ; 
violent  pulling. 

There  is  tugging  and  pulling  this  way  and  that.— 
Dr.  H.  More. 

Tuition,  s.  [Lat.  tuitio,  -onis.]  Guardian- 
ship ;  superintendent  care ;  care  of  a 
guardian  or  tutor. 

A  folly  for  a  man  of  wisdom  to  put  himself  under 
the  tuition  of  a  beast.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

If  government  depends  upon  religion,  this  shews 
the  pestilential  design  of  those  that  attempt  to  dis- 
join the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  interests,  setting  the 
latter  wholly  out  of  the  tuition  of  the  former. — 
South,  Sermons. 

When  so  much  true  life  is  put  into  them,  freely 
talk  with  them  about  what  most  delights  them,  that 
they  may  perceive  that  those  under  whose  tuition 
they  are,  are  not  enemies  to  their  satisfaction.— 
Locke, 

Tulip,  s.  [?  German,  tiilpe.']  Slang  expres- 
sion as  in  'Go  it  my  tulips,'  i.e.  mates, 
fellows. 

Tulip,  s.  [Fr.  tulipe;  L.Lat.  tulipa;  from 
Persian,  tuliban  =  turban.]'  Garden  plant 
of  the  genus  Tulipa. 

The  tulip  opens  with  the  rising,  and  shuts  with 
the  setting  sun. — Hakewill,  Apology. 

Why  tulips  of  one  colour  produce  some  of  an- 
other, and,  running  through  all,  still  escape  a  blue. 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

The  properties  of  a  good  tulip  are,  1.  It  should 
have  a  tall  stem.  2.  The  flower  should  consist  of 
six  leaves,  three  within,  and  three  without,  the 
former  being  larger  than  the  latter.  3.  Their  bot- 
tom should  be  proportioned  to  their  top ;  their 
upper  part  should  be  rounded  off,  and  not  termi- 
nate in  a  point.  4.  The  leaves  when  opened  should 
neither  turn  inward  nor  bend  outward,  but  rather  j 


botanical  description  and  figure^saw  iUnTo  1559 
at  Augsburg,  the  seeds  having  been  brought  from 
the  Levant.    It  was  at  that  time  known  i 
under  the  name  of  tulipa,  given  to  it  on  Account  of 
ite  resembling  a  turban,  tulbent.-Brande  and  Cox 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art 
Tuliptree.  s.    In  Botany.    Ornamental  tree 
with  flowers  that  have  been  likened  to  a 
tulip,  introduced  from  North  America  of 
the  genus  Liriodendron  (tulipifera). 

Bands  of  the  fierce  horsemen  of  Mysore  had  al- 
ready been  seen  prowling  among  the  tulip-trees  and 
near  the  gay  verandas.— Macaulay,  Critical  and 
Historical  Essays,  Warren  Hastings. 
Tumble,  v.  n.     [Fr.  tomber.'] 

1.  Fall ;  come  suddenly  and  violently  to  the 
ground. 

Though  the  treasure 
Of  nature's  germins  tumble  all  together, 
Answer  me.  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

lo  stand  or  walk,  to  rise  or  tumble, 
As  matter  and  as  motion  jumble.  Prior 

Sisyphus  lifts  his  stone  up  the  hill ;  which  carried 
to  the  top,  it  immediately  tumbles  to  the  bottom.— 
Addison. 

2.  Fall  in  great  quantities  tumultuously. 

When  riches  come  by  the  course  of  inheritance 
and  testaments,  they  come  tumbling  upon  a  man.— 
Bacon. 

3.  Roll  about. 

I  saw  at  the  bottom  of  one  tree  a  gentleman 
bound  with  many  garters  hand  and  foot,  so  as  well 
he  might  tumble  and  toss.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Tumble.  /-.  a. 

1.  Turn  over;  throw  about  by  way  of  ex- 
amination. 

When  it  came  to  the  ears  of  Maximilian,  and 
tumbling  it  over  and  over  in  his  thoughts,  that  he 
should  at  one  blow  be  defeated  of  the  marriage  of 
his  daughter  and  his  own,  he  lost  all  patience.— 
Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

They  tumbled  all  their  little  quivers  o'er, 
To  chuse  propitious  shafts. 

Prior,  Henry  and  Emma,  724. 

2.  Throw  by  chance  or  violence. 


sparent  drink,  .n 


The  mind  often  sets  itself  on  work  in  search  of 
some  hidden  ideas;   though   sometimes  they  are 
rouzed  and  tumbled  out  of  their  dark  cells  into  open 
day  light  by  some  turbulent  passions. — Locke. 
3.  Throw  down. 

Wilt  thou  still  be  hammering  treachery, 
To  tumble  down  thy  husband  and  thyself, 
From  top  of  honour  to  disgrace's  feet  ? 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  i.  2. 
King  Lycurgus,  while  he  fought  in  vain 
His  friend  to  free,  was  tumbled  on  the  plain. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  C52. 
If  a  greater  force  than  his  holds  him  fast,  or  tum- 
bles him  down,  he  is  no  longer  free.— Locke. 
Tumble,  .v.     Fall. 

A  country-fellow  got  an  unlucky  tumble  from  a 
tree:  why,  says  a  passenger,  I  could  have  taught 
you  a  way  to  climb,  and  never  hurt  yourself  with  a 
fall.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Tumble-home.  *.  In  Navigation.  Bend- 
ing inwards  of  the  upper  timbers  of  a 
ship's  side. 

Tumbler,  s. 

1.  One  who  tumbles;  one  who  shows  pos- 
tures by  various  contortions  of  body,  or 
feats  of  activity. 

What  strange  agility  and  activeness  do  common 
tumblers  and  dancers  on  the  rope  attain  to  by  exer- 
cise 1— Bishop  Wilkins. 

Nic.  bounced  up  with  a  spring  equal  to  that  of  the 
nimblest  tumblers  or  rope-dancers. — Arbuthnot. 

Never  by  tumbler  thro'  the  hoops  was  shown 
Such  skill  in  passing  all,  and  toucliinit  none. 

Pope,  ltiiiii-i  nl,  iv.  257. 

2.  Large  drinking  glass. 

'  If,'  said  Mr.  Stiggins, '  if  there  is  any  one  of  them 
li--s  odious  than  another,  it  is  the  liquor  called  rum. 
Warm,  my  <lc;ir  yoimi:  friend,  with  three  lumps  of 
sugar  to  the  tumbler.'-  /  wick  Papers, 

ch.  xlv. 

The  room  was  fragrant  with  the  smell  of  punch, 
a  tumbler  of  which  grateful  compound  stood  upon 


into  the  coo 


,, 

hkea  8ur- 

3.  Fancy  pigeon,  so  called  from  tumbling 
and  throwing  itself  over  as  it  flies. 

The  tumbler  in  ite  flight,  will  tumble  itself  back- 
ward over  its  head.-.tf«M,  Cyclopedia,  Pigeon. 

4.  Sort  of  dog. 

The  tumbler  and  lurcher  ought  to  be  reckoned  by 
themselve8.-,Sitt>»..  Speculum  Mundi,  ch.  ix.  §  i 
Tumbling-,  part.  adj.     Rolling. 

Glo'ster  stumbled,  and  in  falling  struck  me 
Into  the  tumbling  billows  of  the  main. 

SHake»prar,  Richard  III.  i.  4. 
Tumbling,   verbal  abs.      Act   of    one   who 
tumbles  ;  performance  of  a  tumbler. 

mi?*  m'?1  our  sense-  and  t6*011  tl»e  men  f  obey  ; 
Iney  11  leave  tbeir  tumbling,  if  you  lead  the  way. 

Tumblerful,  s.    Quantity  of  liquid  sufficient 
to  fill  a  tumbler. 

Suddenly  he  looked  up,  and  called  for  brandy  • 
and,  to  my  surprise,  and  I  fear  admiration,  he  drank 
nearly  half  a  tumblerful  of  that  poison  undilutwl 
with  a  composure  that  spoke  of  habitual  use.—  Lord 
Lytton,  The  Caxtmu,  b.  hr.  ch.  iii. 

Tumbril,   s.        [Old  Fr.  tomberel,  tumerel, 
tumereau  ;    Modern  Fr.  tombereau  ;   from 
L.Lat.  tombarellus,  tumbarellus,  tumberel- 
lum,  tumbrellum.     This  is  derived  from 
tomber  =  fall  ;  the  original  tumbril  being  a 
truck  of  the  same  kind  with  the  one  now  in 
use,  wherein  the  wheels,  one  on  each  side, 
are  so  placed  that  when  the  body  of  the 
vehicle  (often  consisting  of  a  mere  flat 
table  without  sides)  is  unloaded,  it  turns 
over,  shooting  out  at  once  what  it  carrii-  : 
the  materials  that  can  thus  be  disposed 
being  of  little  value,  often  rubbish.   In  the 
previous  editions  it  is  explained,  'dung- 
cart.'     The   tombereau   of  the  French  is 
most  frequently  noticed  as  the  vehicle  from 
which  the  corpses  of  the  victims  of  the 
Revolution  were  shot  out.     The  vehicle  in 
which  bawds  were  carted,  and  from  which 
they  could  be  unceremoniously  shot  out 
from  was  a  tumbril.    So  also  were  some  of 
the  kind  of  ducking-stools.  '  Tumbrellum, 
Gallice,  Tombereau,  instrumentum  fiii^r 
volunt  inventum  ad  castigandum  mulieres 
rixosas,  quo  in  aquam  dejiciuntur,  immer- 
guntur,etindemadidaeet  potaeextrahuntur. 
Cowellus  ait  esse  plaustrum  in  quo  forni- 
cationis  ant  adulterii  rei,  contmneliae  causa, 
per  civitatem  aut  burgum  circumferuntur.' 
(Ducange,  Tumbrellum.)    Of  its  use  as  an 
engine  of  punishment  all  the  instances  in 
Ducange  are  from  either  England  or  Scot- 
land; the  pcena  tymboralis,  or  tumberelli 
being  associated  with  that  of  the  pillory.'] 
In  Johnson's   Farmer's   Encyclopaedia   a 
distinction  is  drawn  between  Tumbrel,  a 
dung-  cart,  &c.,  and  Tumbril,  which  are 
given  under  separate  entries.    The  latter 
is  a  term  said  to  be  chiefly  current  in  Lin- 
colnshire, where  it  is  used  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  hay  to  the  sheep  during  winter. 
It  is  a  circular  cage  or  crib  made  of  <>- 
or  any  wood  pliant  enough  for  the  purjxi-c. 
It  is  about  ten  feet  in  circumference  and 
closely  wattled  to  the   height  of  a  foot, 
where  a  break  of  about  eighteen  inches  in 
height  leaves  an  opening  through  which 
sheep  can  feed  ;    above  this  it  is  again 
wattled.    The    staves    that    support    the 
wattling  are  about  ten   inches   asunder. 
About  twelve  sheep  may  feed  from  each 
tumbril.    Here  the  connection  with  tomber 
=  fall,  is  either  wanting  or  concealed. 

Twifallow  once  ended,  get  tumbrel  and  man, 
And  compass  that  fallow  as  soon  M  ye  can. 

2V*»«r.  Five  Hundred  Pvinil  of  food 

It 
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My  corps  is  in  a  tumbril  laid,  amone 
The  filth  and  ordure,  and  inclosed  with  dung ; 
That  cart  arrest,  and  raise  a  common  cry, 
For  sacred  hunger  of  my  cold  I  die. 

Drvden,  The  Cock  and  the  Fox,  251. 

What  shall  I  do  with  this  beastly  tumbril!  go  lie 
down  and  sleep,  you  sot.— Congreve. 

He  sometimes  rode  in  an  open  tumbril.— latter. 

Nightlv  come  his  tumbrils  to  the  Luxembourg, 
with  tbe'fatal  roll-call.— Carafe,  French  Revolution, 
b.  iii.  ch.  vi. 
Tumefaction,    s.     [Lat.   tumefactio,  -onis.J 

Swelling. 

The  common  signs  and  effects  of  weak  fibres,  are 
paleness,  a  weak  pulse,  tumefactions  in  the  whole  , 
body.— ArbvthMt.  \ 

Tumefy,   v.  a.    [Lat.   tumefacio.']      Swell ; 
make  to  swell. 

A  fleshy  excrescence,  exceeding  hard  and  tumefied,  [ 
supposed  to  demand  extirpation.— Sharp,  Surgery.  . 

Tumid,  adj.  [Lat.  tumidusJ] 

\.  Swelling;  puffed  up. 

2.  Protuberant ;  raised  above  the  level. 

80  high  as  heaved  the  tumid  hills,  so  low 
Down  sunk  a  hollow  bottom  broad  and  deep, 
Capacious  bed  of  waters. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  S.'8S. 

8.  Pompous;    boastful;  puffy;  falsely  sub- 
lime. 

Though  such  expressions  may  seem  tumid  and 
aspiring ;  yet  cannot  1  scruple  to  use  seeming  hy- 
perboles in  mentioning  felicities,  which  make  tiie 
highest  hyperboles  but  seeming  ones.— Boyle. 

Tumorous.  adj. 

\.  Swelling;  protuberant. 

Who  ever  saw  any  cypress  or  pine,  small  below 
and  above,  and  tumorous  in  the  middle,  unless  some 
diseased  plant?— Sir  IT.  Wottun. 

2.  Fastuous  ;  vainly  pompous  ;  falsely  mag- 
nificent. 

According  to  their  subject,  these  stiles  vary:  for 
that  which  is  high  and  lofty,  declaring  excellent 
matter,  becomes  vast  and  tumorous,  speaking  of 
petty  and  inferior  things. — B.  Jonson. 

His  limbs  were  rather  sturdy  than  dainty,  sub- 
lime and  almost  tumorous  in  his  looks  and  gestures, 
— Sir  H.  Wptton. 

When  Pride  first  made  ascent  from  hell, 
To  take  the  world's  survey,  she  'gan  to  swell ; 
\  nd  in  her  tumorous  thoughts  presumed  to  reign 
O'er  the  whole  earth. 

Heywood,  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p.  132 :  1635. 

Tumour,  s.  [Lat.  tumor.'] 
1.  Morbid  swelling. 

Having  dissected  this  swelling  vice,  and  seen  what 
it  is  that  feeds  the  tumour,  if  the  disease  be  founded 
in  pride,  the  abating  that  is  the  most  natural  re- 
medy.—Z>r.  H.  More,  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

The  formation  of  knots  and  tumours  in  any  part 
of  the  body,  external  or  internal,  that  degenerate  at 
length  into  an  ulcer,  arises  from  this,  that  some 
parts  of  the  blood  becominsr  by  their  size  or  figure 
disproportioned  to  the  small  winding  channels  of 
the  glands,  cannot  freely  slip  through. — Sir  R. 
Blackmore. 

Tumour  is  a  disease,  in  which  the  parts  recede 
from  their  natural  state  by  an  undue  encrease  of 
their  bigness.— Wiseman,  Surgery. 

1.  Swell  or  rise  of  water. 

One  tumour  drown'd  another,  billows  strove 
To  outswell  ambition,  water  air  outdrove. 

i  B.  Jonson,  Masques  at  Court. 

3.  Affected  pomp;  false  magnificence ;  puffy 
grandeur ;   swelling  mien ;    unsubstantial 
greatness. 

His  stile  was  rich  of  phrase,  but  seldom  in  bold 
metaphors;  and  so  far  from  the  tumour,  that  it 
rather  wants  a  little  elevation.— (Sir  //.  Wotton. 

It  is  not  the  power  of  tumour  and  bold  looks 
upon  the  passions  of  the  multitude.— Sir  R.  L'Es- 
t  range. 

Tumour,  r.  a.     Swell. 

Tumoured.  part.  adj.    Distended  ;  swollen  ; 
puffed  up.    Rare. 

You  shall  see  a  man  look  like  the  four  winds  in 
painting,  as  if  he  would  blow  away  the  enemy ;  and 
yet,  at  the  very  first  onset,  suffer  fear  and  trembling 
to  dress  themselves  in  his  face  apparently!  And 
commonly  where  there  is  least  heart,  there  is  most 
tongue.  And  lightly  if  we  note  such  an  one,  he 
seldom  unbuttons  big  tumored  breast,  but  when  he 
finds  none  to  oppose  the  bigness  of  his  looks  and 
tongue  \-Junius,  Sin  Stigmatized,  p.  50:  1639. 

Tump.  x.     Small  low  mound. 

Tump.  r.  u.     In  Gardening.     Raise  a  tump 

or  mound. 
Tumulate.  v.  n.  [Lat.  tumulutus ;  pass.  part. 

of  tumulo.~\ 
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Urinous  spirits,  or  volatile  alkalies,  are  such 
enemies  to  acid,  that  "as  soon  as  they  are  put  to- 
gether, they  tumulate  and  grow  hot,  and  continue 
to  fight  till  they  have  disarmed  or  mortified  each 
other. — Boyle. 
Tumult.  *.  [Fr.  tumulte  ;  Lat.  tumultus.'] 

1 .  Promiscuous  commotion  in  a  multitude. 

A  tumult  is  improved  into  a  rebellion,  and  a 
government  overturned  by  it.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

With  ireful  taunts  each  other  they  oppose, 
Till  in  loud  tumult  all  the  Greeks  arose.  Pope. 

2.  Stir;  irregular  violence;  multitude  put 
into  wild  commotion. 

What  stir  is  this?  what  tumult's  in  the  heav'ns? 
Whence  cometh  this  alarum  and  this  noise? 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  1. 1.  4. 
Tumult  and  confusion  all  embroil'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  n.  966. 
This  piece  of  poetry,  what  can  be  nobler  than  the 
idea  it  gives  us  of  the  Supreme  Being  thus  raising  a 
tumult  among  the  elements,  and  recovering  them 
out  of  their  confusion ;  thus  troubling  and  becalm- 
ing nature  ?— Addison,  Spectator. 
Tumult,  v.  n.    Make  a  tumult ;  be  in  wild 
commotion.     Rare. 

They  who  attended  thorn  without,  tumulting  at 
the  death  of  their  masters,  were  beaten  back.— 
Milton,  History  of  England,  b.  vi. 

Why  do  the  Gentiles  tumult,  and  the  nations 
Muse  a  vain  thing  P     Id.,  Paraphrase  of  Psalm  II. 

Tumulter.  s.  One  who  makes  a  tumult ; 
rioter.  Hare. 

The  governour  found  it  a  work  so  difficult  to  ap- 
pease them,  that  once  in  a  mutiny  he  was  left  for 
dead  among  many  slain ;  and  though  afterwards  he 
severely  punished  the  tumulters,  was  fain  at  length 
to  seek  a  dismission  from  his  charge. — Milton,  His- 
tory of  England,  b.ii. 

Tumultuarily.  adv.  In  a  tumultuary  man- 
ner. 

Divers  thousands  of  the  Jews  tumultuarily  re- 
sisted.—Sandys,  Christ's  Passion,  notes,  p.  95 :  1640. 

Tumultuariness.  s.  Attribute  suggested 
by  Tumultuary ;  turbulence;  inclina- 
tion or  disposition  to  tumults  or  commo- 
tions. 

The  tumultuariness  of  the  people,  or  the  factious- 
ness of  presbyters,  gave  occasion  to  invent  new 
models.— Eikon  Basilike. 

Tumultuary,  adj.     [Fr.  tumultuaire.~\ 
I.  Disorderly;  promiscuous;  confused. 

Perkin  had  learned,  that  people  under  command 
used  to  consult,  and  after  to  march  in  order,  and 
rebels  contrariwise;  and  observing  their  orderly, 
and  not  tumultuary  arming,  doubted  the  worst. — 
—Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 
_  My  followers  were  at  that  time  no  way  propor- 
tionable to  hazard  a  tumultuary  conflict. — Eikon 
Basilike. 

Is  it  likely  that  the  divided  atoms  should  keep  the 
same  ranks  in  such  a  variety  of  tumultuary  agita- 
tions in  that  liquid  medium.— Glanville,  Scepsis 
Scientifica. 

The  latter  [the  administration  of  justice]  had 
always  indeed  been  exercised  in  the  sight  of  the 
people  by  the  count  and  his  assessors  under  the 
Lombard  and  Carlovingian  sovereigns ;  but  the  laws 
were  rude,  the  proceedings  tumultuary,  and  the 
decisions  perverted  by  violence.— Hallam,  View  of 
the  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  pt.  ii. 
ch.  ix. 

'2.  Restless  ;  put  into  irregular  commotion. 

Men  who  live  without  religion,  live  always  in  a 
tumultuary  and  restless  state.— Bishop  Atterbury. 
Tumultuate.  v.  n.    [Lat.  tumultuatus  ;  pret. 
part,  of  tumultuor.]  Make  a  tumult ;  rage ; 
storm.  | 

Like  an  opposed  torrent,  it  tumultuates,  grows 
higher  and  higher.— South,  Sermons. 

These  being  mere  productions  and  improvements 
of  matter,  are   they  that  tumultuate  within  our 
breast ;  and,  being  disposed  to  excess,  excite  us  to 
rebel  against  all  the  rules  of  goodness.— Lord  North, 
Light  in  the  Way  to  Paradise,  p.  124 :  1682. 
Tumultuation.  s.     Irregular  and  confused 
agitation. 

That  in  the  sound  the  contiguous  air  receives 
many  strokes  from  the  particles  of  the  liquor,  seems 
probable  by  the  sudden  and  eager  tumultuatioA  of 
its  parts. — Boyle. 

Tumultuous,  adj.     [Fr.  tumultueux .] 
1.  Violently  carried  on  by  disorderly  multi- 
tudes. 

Many  civil  broils,  and  tumultuous  rebellions,  they 
fairly  overcame,  by  reason  of  the  continual  presence 
of  their  king,  whose  only  person  oftentimes  contains 
the  unruly  people  from  a  thousand  evil  occasions  — 
Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

The  cardinals,  of  whom  the  majority  were  French, 
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having  assembled  in  conclave,  for  the  election  of  a 
successor  to  Gregory  XI.,  were  disturbed  by  a  tu- 
multuous populace,  who  demanded  with  menaces  a 
Roman,  or  at  least  an  Italian  vope.—Hallam,  View 
of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
pt.  ii.  ch.  vii. 

2.  Put  into  violent  commotion;  irregularly 
and  confusedly  agitated. 

The  strong  rebuff  of  some  tumultuous  cloud, 
Instinct  with  fire  and  nitre,  hurried  him 
As  many  miles  aloft.    Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  936. 

His  dire  attempt ;  which  nigh  the  birth 
Now  rolling,  boils  in  his  tumultuous  breast, 
And  like  a  devilish  engine  back  recoils 
Upon  himself.  Ibid.  iv.  15. 

The  vital  blood,  that  had  forsook  my  heart, 
Returns  again  in  such  tumultuous  tides. 
It  quite  o'ercomes  me.  Addison,  Cato. 

3.  Turbulent;  violent. 

Nought  rests  for  me  in  this  tumultuous  strife, 
But  to  make  open  proclamation. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  i.  3. 

Furiously  running  in  upon  him  with  tumultuous 
speech,  he  violently  rausdit  from  his  head  his  rich 
cap  of  sables. — Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

4.  Full  of  tumults. 

The  winds  began  to  speak  louder,  and  as  in  a  tu- 
multuous kingdom,  to  think  themselves  fittest  in- 
struments of  commandment. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Tumuituously.  adv.  In  a  tumultuous  man- 
ner ;  by  act  of  the  multitude ;  with  con- 
fusion and  violence. 

It  was  done  by  edict,  not  tumultuously ;  the  sword 
was  not  put  into  the  people's  hand.— Bacon,  Adver- 
tisement touching  a  Holy  War. 

Tumiiituousness.  s.   Attribute  suggested  by 
Tumultuous;  state  of  being  tumultuous. 
Keep  down  this  boiling  and  tumultuousness  of  the 
soul.— Hammond,  Works,  iv.  814. 

Tumulus,     s.       In    Archeology.       Mound ; 

barrow,  for  which  it  is  the  Latin  name. 
Tun.  s.     [A.S.  tunne.] 
1.  Large  cask. 

As  when  a  spark 
Lights  on  a  heap  of  powder,  laid 
Fit  for  the  tun,  some  magazine  to  store 
Against  a  ruriiour'd  war. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  814. 

•2.  Measure  of  four  hogsheads. 

3.  Any  large  quantity  proverbially. 

I  have  ever  t'ollow'd  thee  with  hate, 
Drawn  tuns  of  blood  out  of  thy  country's  breast. 

Shakespear,  Corlolanus,  iv.  5. 

4.  Drunkard. 

Here's  a  tun  of  midnight  work  to  come, 
Og  from  a  treason-tavern  rolling  home. 

Dry  den,  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  ii.  458. 

5.  Weight  of  two  thousand  pounds. 

6.  Cubic  space  in  a  ship,  supposed  to  contain 
a  tun. 

So  fenced  about  with  rocks  and  lets,  that  without 
knowledge  of  the  passages,  a  boat  of  ten  tuns  cannot 
be  brought  into  the  haven.— Heylin. 

7.  Dryden   has   used   it  for   a  perimetrical 
measure,  I  believe  without  precedent  or 
propriety.     (Johnson.) 

A  tun  about  was  every  pillar  there  ; 
A  polish'd  mirrour  shone  not  half  so  clear. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  ii.  558. 

Tun.  v.  a.     Put  into  casks  ;  barrel. 

If  in  the  must,  or  wort,  while  it  worketh,  before 
it  be  tunned,  the  burrage  stay  a  time,  and  be  often 
changed  with  fresh,  it  will  make  a  sovereign  drink 
for  melancholy.— Bacon. 

The  same  fermented  juice  degenerating  into 
vinegar,  yields  an  acid  and  corroding  spirit.  The 
same  juice  tunned  up,  arms  itself  with  tartar.— 
Boyle. 

Tunable,  adj.     Harmonious  ;  musical. 

A  cry  more  tunable 
"Was  never  halloo'd  to,  nor  cheer'd  with  horn. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  iv.  1. 
Hard  are  the  ways  of  truth,  and  rough  to  walk, 
Smooth  on  the  tongue  discoursed,  pleasing  to  th' 

ear, 
And  tunable  as  sylvan  pipe  or  song. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  i.  478. 
Several  lines  in  Virgil  are  not  altogether  tunable 
to  a  modern  ear.— Garth,  Preface  to  Translation  of 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses. 

Tunabieness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Tunable. 

The  same  ever  honoured  knight  had  the  venera- 
tion for  the  tuneableness  and  chiming  of  verse,  that 
he  speaks  of  a  poet  as  one  that  has 'the  reverend 
title  of  a  rhymer.'— Swift,  Advice  to  a  Poet. 

A  general  tunableness  in  the  verse  will  carry  a 
°n  strangely.  —  Spence,  On  Pope's  Odyssey. 
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Tunabiy.  adv.  In  a  tunable  manner ;  har- 
moniously ;  melodiously. 

He  cannot  wel  fly, 

Nor  synge  tunably.  Skelton,  Poems,  p.  229. 

Tiindish.  s.     Tunnel. 

Filling  a  bottle  with  a  tundish.  —  Shafcespear, 
Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  2. 

Tundra.  *.  [Russian,  from  the  Turkish  of 
Siberia.]  Term  applied  to  the  steppes  of 
Northern  Asia,  beyond  the  tree-line,  where 
the  vegetation  takes  an  Arctic  character. 

His  [NestoriusVJ  sect  spread  through  the  east, 
and  became  a  flourishing  church.    It  reached  China 
. . .  Its  missionaries  traversed  the  frozen  tundras  of 
Siberia,  preaching  their  maimed  gospel  to  the  wild 
hordes  which  haunted  those  dreary  wastes. — Baring 
Gould,  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Prester  John. 
Tune.    s.      [Italian,    tuono ;    Fr.    ton ;    Gr. 
TOVOC,  from  the  root  of  rti'vcu  =  I  stretch.] 

1.  Diversity  of  notes  put  melodiously  toge- 
ther. 

Tunes  and  airs  have  in  themselves  some  affinity 
with  the  affections ;  as  merry  tunes,  doleful  tunes, 
solemn  tunes,  tunes  inclining  men's  minds  to  pity, 
warlike  tunes ;  so  that  tunes  have  a  predisposition 
to  the  motion  of  the  spirits.— Bacon. 
The  tune  I  still  retain,  but  not  the  words. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil, 
Eclogues,  ix.  62. 

2.  Sound ;  note. 

Such  a  noise  arose 

As  the  shrouds  make  at  sea  in  a  stiff  tempest, 
As  loud,  and  to  as  many  tunes. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iv.  1 . 

3.  Harmony ;  order  ;  concert  of  parts. 

Keep  unsteady  nature  to  her  law, 
And  the  low  world  in  measured  motion  draw 
After  the  heavenly  tune,  which  none  can  hear 
Of  human  mould  with  gross  unpurged  ear. 

Milton,  Arcades,  70. 

4.  State  of  giving  the  due  sounds  :  (as,  '  The 
fiddle  is  in  tune,  or  out  of  tune"). 

5.  Proper  state  for  use  or  application  ;  right 
disposition  ;  fit  temper ;  proper  humour. 

A  child  will  learn  three  times  as  much  when  he  is 
in  tune  as  he  will  with  double  the  time  and  pains, 
when  he  goes  awkwardly,  or  is  dragged  unwillingly 
to  it. — Locke. 

6.  State  of  anything  with  respect  to  order. 

The  poor  distressed  Lear  is  in  the  town, 
Who  sometime,  in  his  better  tune,  remembers 
What  we  are  come  about. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  3. 
Tune.  v.  a. 

1 .  Put  into  such  a  state,  as  that  the  proper 
sounds  may  be  produced. 

Their  golden  harps  they  took. 
Harps  ever  tuned  that  glitter'd  by  their  side. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  365. 

Tune  your  harps, 

Ye  angels,  to  that  sound ;  and  thou,  my  heart, 
Make  room  to  entertain  thy  flowing  joy. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  ii.  2. 

2.  Sing  harmoniously. 

Fountains,  and  ye  that  warble  as  ye  flow, 
Melodious  murmurs,  warbling  tune  his  praise. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  195. 
Rouze  up,  ye  Thebans ;  tune  your  lo  Paeans ; 
Your  king  returns,  the  Argians  are  o'ercome. 

Dryden  and  Lee,  (Edipus,  1. 1. 
Leave  such  to  tune  their  own  dull  rhymes,  and 

know 
What's  roundly  smooth,  and  languishingly  slow. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  ii.  358. 

3.  Put  into  order,  so  as  to  produce  the  proper 
effect. 

Especially  he  hath  incurred  the  everlasting  dis- 
pleasure of  the  king,  who  had  even  tuned  his  bounty 
to  sing  happiness  to  him.— Shakespear,  All's  well 
that  ends  well,  iv.  3. 

Tune.  v.  n.    Form  one  sound  to  another. 
The  winds  were  hush'd,  no  leaf  so  small 

At  all  was  seen  to  stir ; 
Whilst  tuning  to  the  water's  fall, 

The  small  birds  sang  to  her.      Drayton,  Cynthia. 
Tuneful,  adj.     Musical;  harmonious. 

He  saw  a  pleasant  grove, 
With  chant  of  tuneful  birds  resounding  love. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  n.  289. 

Earth  smiles  with  flow'rs  renewing,  laughs  the  sky, 

And  birds  to  lays  of  love  their  tuneful  notes  apply. 

Dryden. 

For  thy  own  glory  sing  our  sov'reign's  praise, 
God  of  verses  and  ol'  days  ! 
Let  all  the  tuneful  sons  adorn 
Their  lasting  works  with  William's  name. 

Prior,  Hymn  to  the  Sun. 

Poets  themselves  must  fall,  like  those  they  sung, 
Deaf  the  praised  ear,  and  mute  the  tuneful  tongue. 
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Tuneless,  adj.  Wanting  tune;  unharmo- 
nious  ;  unmusical. 

When  in  my  hand  my  tuneless  hnrp  I  take 
Then  do  I  more  augment  my  foes  despight. 

Swallow,  what  dost  thou  Spenser. 

With  thy  tuneless  serenade  ?  Cowley. 

Tuner,  s.     One  who.  that  which,  tunes. 

The  pox  of  such  antick,  lisping,  affected  phanta- 
sies, these  new  tuners  of  accents.— Shakespear. 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4. 

Tungsten,  s.  [Swedish,  tung  =  heavy  +  slen 
=  stone.]  In  Chemistry,  Metal  so  called. 
(The  form  of  the  word,  according  to  the 
technical  nomenclature  is  tungstenium  ;  its 
acid  being  the  tungstic,  and  its  salts  the 
tungstates.  It  is  sometimes  called  Wolfra- 
mium.  See  under  Wolfram.) 

The  ores  of  this  metal  are  the  native  tungstate  of 
lime,  and  the  tungstate  of  iron  and  magnesia ;  the 
latter  mineral,  known  under  the  name  of  Wolfram. 
Tiingsten  is  a  white,  hard,  and  brittle  metal,  very 
difficult  of  fusion,  and  having  the  higii  specific  gra- 
vity of  lT4,.—Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 

Tunic.  s.     [Lat.  tunica ;  Fr.  tunique ;  A.S. 

tunece.J 
1.  Part  of  the  Roman  dress. 

The  tunicks  of  the  Romans,  which  answer  to  our 
waistcoats,  were  without  ornaments,  and  with  very 
short  sleeves.— Arbuthnot,  Tables  of  ancient  Coins, 
Weights,  and  Measures. 

•2.  Natural  covering  :  integument ;  tunicle. 

Lohocks  and  syrups  abate  and  demulce  the  hoarse- 
ness of  a  cough,  by  mollifying  the  ruggedness  of  the 
intern  tunicle  of  the  gullet. — Harvey,  Discourse  on 
Consumptions. 

The  dropsy  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  owing  to  a 
preternatural  discharge  of  that  water  continually 
separating  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  tunick,— 
Sharp,  Surgery. 
Tunicle.  s. 
1.  Natural  cover  ;  integument. 

The  humours  and  tunicles  are  purely  transparent, 
to  let  in  the  light  and  colour  unsoiled.— Ray. 

One  single  grain  of  wheat,  barley,  or  rye,  shall 
contain  four  or  five  distinct  plants  under  one  com- 
mon tunicle;  a  very  convincing  argument  of  the 
providence  of  God.—lientley. 

•2.  Formerly  a  kind  of  cope  worn  by  the  offi- 
ciating clergy.  Obsolete. 

She  is  florishingly  decked  . . .  with  many  kyndes 
of  prnamentes,  as  copes,  corporasses,  chesibles, 
tunicles. — Bale,  Discourse  on  Hie  Revelations,  pt.ii. : 
1550. 

Tunicles  Durand  describes  to  have  been  a  silk  sky- 
coloured  coat  made  in  the  shape  of  a  cope. — Wheatly, 
Rational  Illustration  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
rh.  ii.  §  4. 

Tuning:,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  singing  or  play- 
ing in  concert ;  act  or  method  of  putting 
into  tune. 

All  organs  of  sweet  stop, 
All  sounds  on  fret  by  string  or  golden  wire 
Temper'd  soft  tunings. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  596. 

Tunnage.  s. 

1.  Content  of  a  vessel  measured  by  the  tun. 

The  consideration  of  the  riches  of  the  ancients 
leads  to  that  of  their  trade,  and  to  inquire  into  the 
bulk  and  tunnage  of  their  shipping.— Arbuthnot, 
Tables  of  ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

2.  Tax  laid  by  a  tun :  (as,  to  levy  tunnage 
and  poundage). 

Tunnel.  *.     [A.S.  tcenel.'] 
1.  Shaft  of   a  chimney;    passage    for    the 
smoke. 

It  was  a  vault  ybuilt  for  great  dispence, 
With  many  ranges  rear'd  along  the  wall, 
And  one  great  chimney,  whose  long  tunnel  thence 
The  smoak  forth  threw.        Spenser,  faerie  Queen. 
•2.  Funnel ;  pipe  by  which  liquor  is  poured 
into  vessels. 

For  the  help  of  the  hearing,  make  an  instrument 
like  a  tunnel,  the  narrow  part  «f  the  bigness  of  tbe 
hole  of  the  ear,  and  the  broader  end  much  larger.— 
Bacon. 

3.  Net  wide  at  the  mouth,  and  ending  in  a 
point,    and    so   resembling    a  funnel    or 
tunnel. 

4.  Opening  or  excavation  for  passage  through 
a  hill  or  under  a  river. 

Tunnel.  v.  a. 
1.  Form  like  a  tunnel. 
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Some  birds  not  only  weave  the  fibroin  part*  of 
vegetables,  and  curiously  tunnel  them  into  n«U, 
butiTtilicially  suspend  them  on  the  twin  of  tree*. 
—Derham,  Physico-Thedogy. 

The  Phatenw  tribe  inhabit  the  tunnelled  con- 
volved leaves.— *b\d. 

2.  Catch  in  a  tunnel  net. 

3.  Excavate  a  passage  through  rising  ground 
or  a  hill. 

Tunny.  *.  [Lat.  thynnus  ;  Gr.  Mwoc.]  In 
Ichthyology.  Fish  of  the  genus  Thynnus 
(vulgaris). 

Some  fish  are  boiled  and  preserved  fresh  in  vine- 
gar, as  tunny  and  turbot.— Carwc,  Survey  of  Corn- 
wall. 

The  tunny  was  known  to  Aristotle,  and  iU  Rood- 
ness,  in  addition  to  its  beauty,  has  cauxed  this  fish 
to  be  the  praiseworthy  theme  of  most  of  the  writer* 
on  the  fishes  of  the  Mediterranean,  ancient  a*  well 
as  modern.  The  fishery  also  U  of  the  greatest  anti- 
ju'ty- •  •  •  In  the  ocean  and  on  the  wi  stern  shore*  of 
the  European  Continent  the  appearance  of  tbe 
tunny  is  ...  rare,  almost  accidental.— YarrtU,  Hit- 
tory  of  British  Fishet. 

Tup.  v.  a.  Perform  the  part  of  a  male  sheep 
in  copulation. 

Even  now,  now,  very  now,  an  old  black  nun 
Is  tupping  your  white  ewe.    Shakftpear,  Othello,  1 1 . 

Tup.  s.     [N.Fr.  toup.~\     Ram.    See  extract. 

The  male  is  called  a  ram,  or  tup.  While  with  his 
mother,  he  is  denominated  a  tup,  or  ram  lamb,  a 
heeder,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  west  of  Enrland  a 
pur  lamb.  From  the  time  of  weaning  until  he  U 
shorn,  he  has  a  variety  of  names ;  being  called  a 
hog,  a  hogget,  a  hoggerel,  a  lamb  hog.  a  tup  hog,  or 
a  teg;  and,  if  castrated,  a  wether  hog.  After  shear- 
ing when  probably  he  is  a  year  and  a  half  old,  he 
is  called  a  shearing,  a  shearling,  a  shear  hog.  a  dia- 
mond or  dinmont,  ram  or  tup,  and  a  shearling 
wether  when  castrated.  After  the  second  shearing, 
he  is  a  two-shear  ram.  or  tup,  or  wether ;  at  the  ex- 
piration of  another  year  he  is  a  three-shear  ran. 
ic..  the  name  always  taking  its  date  from  the  time 
of  shearing.  In  many  parts  of  the  north  of  England 
and  Scotland  he  is  a  tup  lamb,  after  he  is  salved 
and  until  he  is  shorn  ;  and  then  a  tup  hog ;  and  after 
that  a  tup,  or,  if  castrated,  a  dinmont  or  a  wedder. 
The  female  is  a  ew«,  or  gimmer  lamb,  until  weaned, 
and  then  a  gimmer  hog,  or  ewe  hog,  or  teg.  or 
sheeder  ewe.  After  being  shorn,  she  is  a  shearing 
ewe  or  gimmer,  sometimes  a  theave  or  double- 
toothed  ewe  or  teg ;  and  afterwards  a  two-shear  or 
three-shear,  or  a  four  or  six-tooth  ewe  or  theave.  In 
some  of  the  northern  districts,  e.wes  that  are  barren, 
or  that  have  weaned  their  lambs,  are  called  eild  or 
yeld  ewes.— Youatt,  On  Sheep. 

Tupaia.  s.  In  Zoology.  Insectivorous  ani- 
mal of  the  genus  Cladobates. 

In  the  common  shrews  the  intestine  is  about  four 
times  the  length  of  the  body ;  in  the  hedgehog  about 
six  times,  in  the  mole  seven  times,  that  length.  The 
tupaias  and  some  of  the  snouted-shrews  are  excep- 
tions :  in  the  former  the  caecum  is  simple,  straight, 
about  an  inch  in  length,  not  wider  than  the  major 
part  of  the  colon ;  and  but  little  wider  than  the 
ileum. — Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrate*. 

Turban,  .v.  [Turkish,  dulbant  or  tulbant : 
hence  the  old  English,  tulikant,  and  tuli- 
pant ;  the  former  in  Puttenham's  Art  of 
Poesie,  the  latter  repeatedly  in  Sir  T. 
Herbert's  Travels.]  Covering  worn  by 
the  Turks  on  their  heads. 

Grates  of  monarch* 

Arch'd  are  so  high,  that  itianU  may  jet  through. 
And  keep  their  impious  turbandt  on,  without 
Good-morrow  to  the  sun. 

Skaketpear,  Ogmbelme,  iii.  5. 
His  hat  was  in  the  form  of  a  turban,  not  so  hug* 
as  the  Turkish  turbant.— Bacon. 

From  the  utmost  Indian  isle.  Taprobane. 
Dusk  faces  with  wlnt.'  silk.'n  turba*t»  wreathed. 

Milton.  Purailite  Rfgained.  iv.  "S. 
I  see  the  Turk  ncidding  with  his  turbdnt.—HotMU, 
Some  for  the  pride  or  Turkish  courts  design 'd. 
For  folded  lurbanU  finest  Hollands  bear. 

Dryden,  Ann**  Mirabilu. 

Tnrbaned.  adj.  Wearing  a  turban ;  dressed 
with  a  turban. 

A  malicious  and  a  turban'd  Turk 
Beat  a  Venetian,  and  traduced  the  state. 

Shaketpear.  OthtUo.  ».  -. 

The  better  sort,  to  vary  from  the  vulgar,  are  t*l>- 
panted.—Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of  HUM  Year*' 
Travels  into  Africa  and  the  Great.  Atia.  p.  868. 

No  crescent  here  displays  its  baneful  boms, 
No  turban'd  host  the  voice  of  truth  reprove*. 

Shenittme,  Urgift,  xiv. 

Turbary,  x.     [L.Lat.  turbaria.] 

1.  Right  of  digging  turf. 

2.  Place  where  turfs  are  digged. 

Turbary,  turbaria,  from  lurbtit  or  turbo,  an 
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obsolete  word  for  turf  [is]  a  right  to  dig  turf  on  a 
common,  or  on  another  man's  ground.  It  is  also 
taken  for  the  place  where  turfs  are  dug.— Tomline, 
Law  Dictionary. 

Turbid,     adj.       [Lat.    turbidus.~\       Thick  ; 
muddy :  not  clear. 

Though  lees  make  the  liquid  turbid,  yet  they  re- 
fine the  spirits.— Bacon 


confers. — C.  Lamb,  Letter  to  Coleridge. 
Turbilion. .«.  [Fr.  tourbillon.']  Vortex.  Rare. 
The  night  travels  to  the  fixed  stars,  and  furnishes 
the  understanding  with  solid  reasons  to  prove  that 
each  of  them  is  a  sun,  moving  on  its  own  axis,  in  the 
centre  of  its  own  vortex  or  turbillion.  and  perform- 
ing the  same  offices  to  its  dependent  planets  that 
our  irlorious  sun  does  to  this. — Spectator,  no.  472. 
(Ord  MS.) 

Turbinated.  part.  adj.     [Lat.  turbinatus."] 
I .  Twisted ;  spiral ;  passing  from  narrower 
to  wider. 

Let  mechanism  here  produce  a  spiral  and  tur- 
binated  motion  of  the  whole  moved  body  without 
an  external  director.— Bentlcy. 

•2.  Whirling  as  a  body  that  turns  round  its 
own  axis. 

The  oval  figure  of  Mercury  might  be  caused  by  the 
velocity  of  its  turbinated  or  diurnal  motion.— His- 
tory  of  the  Royal  Society,  iii.  391. 
Turbination.  s.     Whirling ;  vertigo. 

They  had  a  most  perfect  acquiescence  in  that  their 
turbination.—AUestree,  Sermons,  pt.  i.  p.  124.  (Ord 
MS.) 

Turbine,  j.  [Fr.]  Horizontal  waterwheel. 
A  good  turbine  will  give  a  performance  of  eighty 
per  cent,  of  the  theoretica)  power  of  the  water,  being 
about  the  same  as  that  which  is  obtained  from  a  good 
overshot  waterwheel. — Brandt  and  Cox,  Dictionary 
of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Tiirbit.  *.    In  Pigeon-fancying.  See  extract. 

The  titr'iit  which  some  suppose  to  be  a  corruption 
of  the  word  corbeck,  or  curtbeke,  as  they  were  called 
by  the  Dutch,  which  seems  to  be  derived  from  the 
French  courtbeck,  and  signifies  a  short  bill,  for  which 
this  pureon  is  remarkable,  has  the  head  flat,  and 
the  feathers  on  the  breast  spread  both  ways.— Bees, 
Cyclopadia,  Pigeon. 

Tnrbitb.  s.  [Lat:  yellow,  like  the  root  of 
Convolvulus  turpethum,  a  vegetable,  the 
turpeth  under  notice  being  a  mineral,  and 
the  adjective  being  postpositive.]  In  Che- 
mistry and  Pharmacy.  Yellow  sulphate  of 
mercury. 

1  sent  him  twelve  grains  of  turbith  mineral,  and 
purged  it  off  with  a  bitter  draught.  I  repeated  the 
turbith  once  in  three  days,  and  the  ulcers  shelled 
»oon  off.— Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Turbot.  s.  [Fr. :  Dutch,  tarbot,  the  latter 
element  being  the  but  in  halibut,  and  but  = 
flounder.]  British  fish  of  the  genus  Rhom- 
bus (maximus). 

The  turbot ...  is  still  in  great  abundance,  but  not 
equally  so  on  all  parts  of  the  coast About  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  supply  of  turbot  to  the  London 

market  is  furnished  by  Dutch  fishermen Quin 

...  is  said  to  have  given  as  his  opinion  that  the  flesh 
on  the  dark -coloured  side  of  the  turbot  was  the  best 

meat Reversed  turbots-thzt,  is  turbots  having 

the  eyes  and  dark  colour  on  the  right  side  instead 
.-f  the  left— are  occasionally  brought  to  market . 
Imt  they  havo  exhibited  a  slight  degree  of  malforma- 
tion in  the  form  of  a  notch  or  depression  on  the  ton 
of  the  head.— Yarrell.  History  of  British  Fishes. 
Turbulence,  s.     [Fr. ;  Lat.  turbulentia.l 

1 .  Tumult ;  confusion. 

I  have  dream'd 

"»f  bloody  turbulence;  and  this  whole  night 
Hatt  nothing  been  but  forms  of  sluughter. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  v.  3. 

2.  Disorder  of  passions. 

I  come  to  calm  thy  turbulence  of  mind, 
I  f  reason  will  resume  her  sovereign  sway.'    Dryden. 

3.  Tumultuousness ;  tendency  to  confusion 

You  think  this  turbulence  of  blood 
Prom  stagnating  preserves  the  flood 
«  MOB  thus  fermenting  by  degrees, 
Exalts  the  spirits,  sinks  th«  lees.     '  Swift 

Turbnlency.  s.     Turbulence. 

Oft-times  noxious  where  they  light 
>n  iiian.  b.-;,,t.  plant,  wasteful  and  turbulent 
Like  turbuleneto*  in  the  M  flairs  of  men 
Over  whose  heads  they  nnr.  Mnd  K*m  to  point- 
Ihey  oft  foresignifv  arvl  threaten  ill. 

Milton,  Puroitixe  Kfgained,  iv.  460 
Turbulent,  adj.     [Lat.  turbulentus.] 

Raising  agitation  ;  producing  commotion. 
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From  the  clear  milky  juice  allnying 
Thirst,  and  refresh'd  ;  nor  envied  them  the  grape, 
Whose  heads  that  turbulent  liquor  fills  with  fumes. 
Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  550. 

•2.  Exposed  to  commotion;  liable  to  agita- 
tion. 

Calm  region  once. 
And  full  of  peace  ;  now  tost,  and  turbulent! 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  1125. 

3.  Tumultuous ;  violent. 

What  wond'rous  sort  of  death  has  heav'n  deswn'd 
For  so  untamed,  so  turbulent  a  mind  ?  Dryden. 

Turcism.  s.     Religion  of  the  Turks. 

Methinks  I  am  at  Mecca,  and  hear  a  piece  of 
Turcism  preached  to  me  by  one  of  Mahomet  s 
priests. — Dr.  Maine. 

He  is  condemned  immediately,  as  preferring 
Turcism  to  Christianity.— Bishop  Atterbury. 

Turd.  s.  [A.S.]     Excrement. 
Tureen.  *.  [Fr.  terrine  =  earthenware.]  Urn. 
generally  of  large  size,  for  holding  soup  or 
stew  ;  smaller  ones  being  used  for  sauces. 

At  the  top  a  fried  liver  and  bacon  was  seen ; 
In  the  middle  was  tripe  in  a  swinging  tureen. 

Goldsmith,  The  Haunch  of  Venison. 

Turf.  s.  [A.S.  tyrf;  in  English,  often  with 
the  plural  turves.']  Clod  covered  with  grass; 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Where  was  this  lane  ?— 
Close  by  the  battle,  ditch'd,  and  wall'd  with  turf. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  v.  3. 
Their  bucklers  ring  around, 

Their  trampling  turns  the  turf,  and  shakes  the  solid 
ground. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JUneid. 
Turf  and  peats  are  cheap  fuels,  and  last  long. — 
Bacon. 

I  have  seen  a  little  stream  of  no  noise,  which 
upon  his  stoppage  hath  swelled  up.  and  with  a  loud 
gushing  hath  borne  over  the  heape  of  turves  where- 
with it  was  resisted. — Bishop  Hall,  Heaven  upon 
Earth.  (Ord  MS.) 

The  describer  of  Amsterdam  tells  us  that  great 
numbers  of  subterraneous  trees  are  found  and 
digged  up  in  mosses  and  fenny  grounds,  where  they 
dig  for  turves  in  Friesland  and  Grominland. — Ray, 
On  the  Deluge,  ch.  v.  (Ord  MS.) 

The  ambassador  every  morning  religiously  saluted 
a  turf  of  earth  dug  out  of  his  own  native  soil,  to 
remind  him  that  all  the  day  he  was  to  thiuk  of  his 
country.— A  ddison. 

Yet  shall  thy  grave  with  rising  flowers  be  drest, 
And  the  green  turf\\n  lightly  on  thy  breast. 

Pope,  Elegy  to  the  Memory  of  an 

Unfortunate  Lady. 

Turf  consists  of  vegetable  matter,  chiefly  of  the 
moss  family,  in  a  state  of  partial  decomposition  by 
the  action  of  water.  Cut,  during  summer,  into 
brick-shaped  pieces,  and  dried,  it  is  extensively  used 
as  fuel  by  the  peasantry  in  every  region  where  it 
abounds.  The  dense  black  turf,  which  forms  the 
lower  stratum  of  a  peat-moss,  is  much  contaminated 
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2.  Pompous ;  tumid. 

Recompensed  with  turgent  titles.— Burton,  Ana- 
tomy of  Melancholy,  p.  34,  preface. 
Turgescence.  s.    [Lat.  turgesco  =  I  begin  to 
swell,   have  a  tendency  toward  swelling ; 
pres.    part,    turgescens,    -entis.~]      Act   of 
swelling ;  state  of  being  swollen. 

The  instant  turgescence  is  not  to  be  taken  off,  but 
by  medicines  of  higher  natures.  —  Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 
Turgescency.  s.     Turgescence. 

The  turgescency  of  the  seminary  vessels. — Smith, 
Portrait  of  Old  Age,  p.  117. 
Turgid,  adj.   [Lat.  turgidus.~\ 

1.  Swelling}  bloated;  filling  more  room  than 
before. 

The  spirits  embroiled  with  the  malignity,  and 
drowned  in  the  blood  turgid  and  tumifled  by  the 
febrile  fermentation,  are  by  phlebotomy  relieved. — 
Harvey,  Discourse  on  Consumptions. 

Those  channels  turgid  with  tli'  obstructed  tide 
Stretch  their  small  holes  and  make  their  meshes 
wide.  Sir  B.  Blackmore. 

2.  Pompous ;  tumid ;  fastuous  ;  vainly  mag- 
nificent. 

Some  have  a  violent  and  turgid  manner  of  talking 
and  thinking;  whatsoever  they  judge  of  is  with  a 
tincture  of  this  vanity. — Watts,  Logic. 
Turgidity.  s. 

1.  State  of  being  swollen. 

The  forerunners  of  an  apoplexy  are  dulness,  slow- 
ness of  speech,  vertigos,  weakness,  wateriness,  and 
turpidity  of  the  eyes. — Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature 
and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

2.  Pompousness  ;  empty  magnificence. 

A  simple,  clear,  harmonious  style ;  which,  taken 
as  a  model,  may  be  followed  without  leading  the 
noviciate  either  into  turgidity  or  obscurity. — Cum- 
berland, Memoirs,  ii.  262. 

Turgidness.     s.       Attribute    suggested    by 
Turgid:   (Turgidity  commoner). 

The  turgidness  of  a  young  scribbler  might  please 
his  magnificent  spirit,  always  upon    the  stilts.  — 
Bishop  Warburton,  To  Bishop  Hurd,  letter  xcvi. 
Turk's-cap.    s.      Species   of  lily,    with    the 
perianth  curved  back  outwards ;    Turk's- 
cap  lily;  Lilium  Martagon  :  (applied  also 
to  other  plants,  e.g.  Melocactus  conmiunis). 
Turkey,  s.     In    Ornithology.     Gallinaceous 
bird  (i.e.  bird  akin  to  the  peacocks,  phea- 
sants, &c.)  of  the  genus  Meleagris  (gallo- 
pavo). 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  we  are  indebted  to 
the  Spaniards  for  the  introduction  of  the  turkey  to 
Europe  .  .  .  probably  between  1525  and  1530.— Sir 
W.  Jardine,  in  Naturalist's  Library,  Gallinaceous 


f j Birds. 

with  iron,  sulphur,*sand,  &c.',  while  the  lighter  tur?    [I*  is  singular  that  a  bird  which  came  from  America 
of  the  upper  strata,  though  nearly  pure  vegetable  should  have  been  considered  as  a  Turkey  fowl ;  but 


matter,  is  too  bulky  for  transportation,  and  too 
porous  for  factory  fuel.  These  defects  have  been 
happily  removed  by  Mr.  Williams,  managing  direc- 
tor of  the  Dublin  Steam  Navigation  Company,  who 
has  recently  obtained  a  patent  for  a  method  of  con- 
verting the  lightest  and  purest  beds  of  peat-moss, 
or  bog,  in  to  the  four  following  products :  1.  A  brown 
combustible  solid,  denser  than  oak ;  2.  A  char- 
coal, twice  as  compact  as  that  of  hard  wood :  :5.  A 
factitious  coal;  and  4.  A  factitious  coke;  each  of 
which  possesses  very  valuable  properties. — Ure,  Dic- 
tionary of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 
Turf.  v.  a.  Cover  with  turfs. 

The  face  of  the  bank  next  the  sea  is  turfed.— 
Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Turfen.  adj.    'Turfy;  consisting  of  turf. 

They  descended  from  the  woods  to  the  margin  of 
the  stream,  by  a  flight  of  turfen  steps.— B.  Disraeli, 
Coningsliy,  b.  vii.  ch.  v. 
Turfy,  adj. 

1.  Full  of  turfs  ;  covered  with  turf;  built  of 
turf. 

Thy  turfy  mountains,  where  live  nibbling  sheep. 
Shakespear,  Tempest,  iv.  1. 
'2.  Connected  with  the  turf;  sporting. 

Mr.  Bailey  asked  it  again,  because— accompanied 
with  a  straddling  action  of  the  white  cords,  a  bend 
of  the  knees,  and  a  striking  forth  of  the  top-boots 
—it  was  an  easy,  horse-fleshy,  turfy  sort  of  a  thing 
to  do— Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit. 

Turgent.  adj.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  turgens,  -ends,  pres. 

part,  of  turgeo  =  I  swell.] 
1.  Swelling;  protuberant;  tumid. 

Where  humours  are  turr/ent,  it  is  necessary  not 
only  to  purtre  them,  but  also  to  strengthen  the  in- 
ftwted  parts.  —  Dr.  II.  Mure,  Government  of  the 


the  same  is  the  case  with  maize,  which  was  called 
Turkey  com,  or  Turkey  wheat ;  French,  bled  de 
Turquie. —  Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  English  Ety- 
mology.'] 

As  i\w.  first  element  in  a  compound. 

Here  he  comes,  swelling  like  a  turkey-cock.  — 
Shakespear,  Henry  V.  v.  1. 

Turm.  s.  [Lat.  turma.~\  Troop.  Rare, 
Latinixm. 

Legions  and  cohorts,  turms  of  horse  and  wings. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iv.  6t>. 

Turmeric,  s.  [Lat.  terra  merita.~\  See  extract. 

Turmeric  [is]  the  root  of  the  Curcuma  longa  and 
rotunda,  a  plant  which  grows  in  the  East  Indies, 
where  it  is  much  employed  in  dyeing  yellow,  as  also 
as  a  condiment  in  curry  sauce  or  powder.  The  root 
is  knotty,  tubercular,  oblong,  and  wrinkled;  p;ile- 
yellow  without,  and  brown-yellow  within;  of  a 
peculiar  smell,  a  taste  bitterish  and  somewhat  spicy. 
It  contains  a  peculiar  yellow  principle,  called  cur- 
cumine,  a  brown  colouring  matter,  a  volatile  oil, 
starch,  &c.  The  yellow  tint  of  turmeric  is  changed 
to  brown-red  by  alkalis,  alkaline  earths,  subacetate 
of  lead,  and  several  metallic  oxides ;  for  which 
reason,  paper  stained  with  it  is  employed  as  a  che- 
mical test.  '1'urmeric  is  employed  by  the  wool- 
dyers  for  compound  colours  which  require  an 
admixture  of  yellow,  as  for  cheap  browns  and  olives. 
As  a  yellow  dye,  it  is  employed  only  upon  silk.  It 
is  a  very  fugitive  colour.  A  yellow  lake  may  be 
made  by  boiling  turmeric  powder  with  a  solution 
of  alum,  and  pouring  the  filtered  decoction  upon 
pounded  chalk.—  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manu- 
factures, and  Mines. 

Turmoil,  s.  [  ?  ]  Trouble  ;  disturbance  ; 
harassing  uneasiness ;  tumultuous  molesta- 
tion. Rare. 


He  seeks,  with  torment  and  turmoil, 
To  force  me  live,  and  will  not  let  mo  die. 


Spenser. 


TURM 

Happy  when  I,  from  this  turmoil  set  free, 
That  peaceful  and  divine  assembly  see. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Of  Old  Age,  pt.  iv. 
Turmoil.   V.  a. 

1.  Harass  with  commotion. 

That  is  not  fault  of  will  in  those  godly  fathers, 
but  the  troublous  occasions  wherewith  that  wretched 
r^ahu  hath  continually  been  turmoiled. — Spenser, 
View  of  ihe  State  of  Ireland. 

It  is  her  fatal  misfortune  ahove  all  other  countries, 
to  be  miserably  tossed  and  turmoited  with  these 
storms  of  affliction. — Ibid. 

Haughty  Juno,  who  with  endless  broil 
Did  earth,  and  heav'n,  and  Jove  himself  turmoil, 
At  length  atoned,  her  friendly  pow'r  shall  join. 

Dryden,  Translation  oftlie  JSneid. 

2.  Weary  ;  keep  in  unquietness. 

Having  newly  left  those  grammatiok  shallows, 
where  they  stuck  unreasonably  to  learn  a  few 
words,  on  the  sudden  are  transported  to  be  tost  and 
turmoiled  with  their  unballasted  wits  in  fathomless 


TURN 

The  choler  of  a  hoir  turned  syrup  of  violets  (rr 
--X(>  J.  Flityer,  Preternatural  State  of  the  animal 
Humours. 

10.  Change;  alter. 

Disdain  not  me  although  I  be  not  fair : 
Doth  beauty  keep  which  never  sun  can  burn, 
Nor  storms  do  turn  7  Sir  P.  Kidney. 

Some  dear  friend  dead  ;  else  nothing  in  the  world 
Could  turn  so  much  the  constitution 
Of  any  constant  man. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

1 1.  Make  a  reverse  of  fortune. 

Fortune  confounds  the  wise, 
And  when  they  least  expect  it,  turns  the  dice. 

Dryden. 

12.  Translate. 

The  bard  whom  pilfer'd  pastorals  renown ; 
Who  turns  a  Persian  tale  for  half-a-crown, 
Just  writes  to  make  his  barrenness  appear. 


Pope,  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot. 
turmouea  wiin  ineir  unoanasteu  wus  in  laiuomiess  ;  1Q     ^-,1 

and  unquiet  deeps  of  controversy.-J/i«ow,  Trac- 1  13-  Change  to  another  opinion,   or  party, 
tate  on  Education.  worse  or  better ;  convert ;  pervert. 

Turmoil,  v.  n.   Be  in  commotion  or  unquiet-  !  Turn  ye  not  unto  idols,  nor  make  to  yourselves 

nesg  molten  gods.— Leviticus,  six.  4. 

Some  notable  sophister  lies  sweating  and  turmoil-     14.   Change    with    regard    to    inclination    or 
ing  under  the  inevitable  and  merciless  dilemmas  of        temper. 
Socrates !— Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 


Turn.  v.  a.     [Fr.  tourner.~\ 

1.  Put  into  a  circular  or  vertiginous  motion; 
move  round  ;  revolve. 

She  would  have  made  Hercules  turn  the  spit  ;  yea, 
and  have  cleft  his  club  to  make  the  fire  too.—  Shake- 
spear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  i.  2. 

He  turn'd  me  about  with  his  linger  and  thumb,  as 
one  would  set  up  a  top.—/'/.,  Coriolanus,  iv.  5. 

They  in  numbers  that  compute 
Days,  months,  and  years,  towards  his  all-cheering 

lamp 

Turn  swift  their  various  motions,  or  are  turn  d 
By  his  magnetic  beam. 

Milton,Paradise  Lost,  iii.  580. 

2.  Put  the  upperside  downwards  ;  shift  with 
regard  to  the  sides. 

When  the  hen  has  laid  her  eggs  so  that  she  can 
cover  them,  what  care  does  she  take  in  turning  them 
frequently,  that  nil  parts  may  partake  of  the  vital 
warmth  !  —  Addison,  Spectator. 

3.  Change  with  respect  to  position. 

Expert 

When  to  advance,  or  stand,  or  turn  the  sway 
Of  battle.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  233. 

He  bid  his  angels  turn  ascanse  the  poles. 

Ibid.  x.  668. 

4.  Change  the  state  of  the  balance. 

Yon  weigh  equally  ;  a  feather  will  turn  the  scale. 
—Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  2. 

If  I  survive,  shall  Troy  the  less  prevail  ? 
A  single  soul  's  too  lijiht  to  turn  the  scale.    Dryden. 

5.  Bring  the  inside  out. 

He  call'd  me  sot  ; 
And  told  me  I  had  turn'd  the  wrong  side  out. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

The  vast  abyss 
Up  from  the  bottom  turn'd  by  furious  winds. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  21'2. 

6.  Change  as  to  the  posture  of  the  body,  or 
direction  of  the  look. 

Apollo,  angry  at  the  sight,  from  top  of  Ilion  cride  j 
Turne  head,  ye  well-rod  peeres  of  Troy. 

Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Iliad. 
His  gentle  dumb  expression  turn'd  at  length 
The  eye  of  Eve  to  mark  his  piny. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  527. 

7.  Form  ;  shape. 

His  whole  person  is  finely  turned,  and  speaks  him 
a  man  of  quality—  Tatter. 

What  nervous  arms  he  boasts,  how  firm  his  tread, 
His  limbs  how  turn'd,  how  broad  his  shoulders 


p9,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  viii.  147. 

8.  Change;      transform;      metamorphose; 
transmute. 

O  Lord,  I  pray  thee  turn  the  council  of  Ahitho- 
phel  into  foolishness.—  2  Samuel,  xv.  31. 

My  throat  of  war  be  turn  d 
To  the  virgin's  voice  that  babies  lulls  asleep. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  111.  2. 
This  mock  of  his 
Hath  turn'd  his  balls  to  gunstones. 

Id.,  Henry  v.  i.  &• 

Impatience  turns  an  ague  into  a  fever,  a  fever  to 
the  plague,  fear  into  despair,  anger  into  rage,  los 
into  madness,  and  sorrow  to  amazement.—  Jeremy 
Taylor,  Rules  and  Exercises  of  Holy  Living. 

O  goodness  infinite  !  goodness  immense! 
That  all  this  good  of  evil  shall  produce, 
An*  evil  turn  to  good^  .^  ^^^  ^  ^  ^ 

Of  sooty  coal  the  empirick  alchemist 

Can  turn,  or  holds  it  possible  to  turn, 

Metals  of  drossiest  ore  to  perfect  gold.    laid.  v.  vw. 

9.  Make  of  another  colour. 


Turn  thee  unto  me,  and  have  mercy  upon  me 
for  I  am  desolate  and  afflicted. — Psalms,  xxv.16. 

15.  Alter  from  one  effect  or  purpose  to  an- 
other. 

That  unreadiness  which  they  find  in  us,  they  tun 
it  to  the  soothing  up  themselves  in  that  accursec 
fancy.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

When  a  storm  of  sad  mischance  beats  upon  ou: 
spirits,  turn  it  into  advantage,  to  serve  religion  o: 
prudence.— Jeremy  Taylor. 

God  will  make  these  evils  the  occasion  of  a  greate 
good,  by  turning  them  to  advantage  in  this  world 
or  increase  of  our  happiness  in  the  next. — Arch 
bishop  Tillotson. 

16.  Betake. 

Sheep,  and  great  cattle,  it  seems  indifferent  whicl 
of  these  two  were  most  turned  to.— Sir  W.  Temple. 

17.  Transfer. 

These  are  the  numbers  of  the  bands  that  wer 
ready  armed  to  the  war,  and  came  to  David  t 
Hebron,  to  turn  the  kingdom  of  Saul  to  him.— 
1  Chronicles,  xii.  23. 

18.  Fall  upon  by  some  change. 

The  destruction  of  Demetrius,  son  to  Philip  II.  of 
Macedon,  turned  upon  the  father,  who  died  of  re- 
pentance.— Bacon. 

19.  Make  to-nauseate. 

The  report,  and  much  more  the  sight  of  a  lux- 
urious feeder,  would  turn  his  stomach. — Bishop 
Fell,  Life  of  Hammond. 

This  filthy  simile,  this  beastly  line 
Quite  turns  my  stomach. 

Pope,  Epilogue  to  the  Satires,  dialogue  u. 

20.  Make  giddy. 

Eastern  priests  in  giddy  circles  run, 
And  turn  their  heads  to  imitate  the  sun. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  u.  27. 

•21.  Infatuate;   make  mad:  (applied  to  the 
head  or  brain). 

My  aking  head  can  scarce  support  the  pain, 
This  cursed  love  will  surely  turn  my  brain  : 
Feel  how  it  shoots.  Dryden,  Amaryllis,  118. 

There  is  not  a  more  melancholy  object  than  a 
man  who  has  his  head  turned  with  religious  enthu- 
siasm . — Addison. 
Alas !  she  raves ;  her  brain,  1  fear,  is  turn  a. 

Bowe. 

22.  Change  direction  to,  or  from  any  point 

The  sun 
Was  bid  turn  reins  from  the  equinoctial  road. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  672. 

A  man,  though  he  turns  his  eyes  towards  an  ob- 
ject,  yet  he  may  chuse  whether  he  will  curiously 
survey  it. — Locke. 

Unless  he  turns  his  thoughts  that  way,  he  will 
no  more  have  distinct  ideas  of  the  operations  of  his 
mind,  than  he  will  have  of  a  clock  who  will  not 
turn  his  eyes  to  it.— Id. 

They  turn  awny  their  eyes  from  a  beautiful  pros- 
pect.— Addison. 

23.  Direct  by  a  change  to  a  certain  purpose 
or  propension. 

This  turns  the  busiest  spirits  from  the  old  no- 
tions of  honour  and  liberty  to  the  thoughts  of  traf- 
fick.— Addison. 

His  natural  magnanimity  turned  all  his  thoughts 
upon  something  more  valuable  than  he  had  in  view. 
— Id. 

My  thoughts  are  turn  <l  on  peace. 
Already  have  our  quarrels  fill  d  the  world 
•With  widows  and  with  orphans. 

He  turn'd  his  parts  rather  to  books  and  conver- 
sation, than  to  politicks.— Prior. 

He  is  still  to  spring  from  one  of  a  poetical  dispo- 
sition, from  whom  he  might  inherit  a  soul  turned 
to  poetry.— Pope. 
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;4.  Double  in. 

Thus  a  wise  tailor  is  not  pinchinir, 
But  tuna  at  every  seam  an  inch  in.  Sicift. 

:.').  Revolve;  ajritute  in  the  mind. 

Turn  these  idens  about  in  your  mind,  and  take  a 
view  of  them  on  all  side*.—  Waits. 

16.  Bend  from  a  perpendicular  edge :  blunt. 
Quick  wits  are  more  quick  to  enter  speedily,  than 
able  to  pierce  far;  like  sharp  tool*,  whose  edges  be- 
very  soon  turned.— Ascham. 

!7.  Drive  by  violence ;  eipel :  (with  out,  or 
out  of). 

Rather  turn  this  day  nut  of  the  week  ; 
This  day  of  shame.       Shakespear,  King  John.  iii.  1 . 

They  turned  weak  people  and  children  unable 
for  service  out  of  the  city.— KnoUes,  History  qf  the 
Turks. 

The  Good  Old  Cause,  which  some  believe 
To  be  the  devil  that  tempted  Eve  . . . 
Had  store  of  money  in  her  purse 
When  he  took  her  for  better  or  worse ; 
But  now  was  grown  deform'd,  and  poor, 
And  fit  to  be  turn'd  out  r/door. 

Butler.  Hudibras  iii.  t,  1OJ. 

If  I  had  taken  to  the  church,  I  nhould  have  had 
more  sense  than  to  have  turned  myself  out  of  my 
benefice  by  writing  libels  on  my  parishioners.— 
Dryden,  Preface  to  the  Tales  and  Fables. 

Twould  be  hard  to  imagine  that  God  would  turn 
him  out  of  paradise,  to  till  the  ground,  and  at  the 
same  time  advance  him  to  a  throne. — Locke. 

A  great  man  in  a  peasant's  house,  finding  his  wife 
handsome,  turned  the  good  man  out  of  his  dwelling. 
— Addison. 

28.  Apply  by  a  change  of  use. 

They  all  the  sacred  mysteries  of  heaven 
To  their  own  vile  advantages  shall  turn. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  510. 

When  the  passage  is  open,  land  will  be  turned 
most  to  great  cattle ;  when  shut,  to  sheep.— Sir  II". 
Temple. 

29.  Reverse ;  repeal. 

God  will  turn  thy  captivity,  and  have  compassion 
upon  thee.— Deuteronomy,  xxx.  3. 

30.  Keep  passing  in  a  course  of  exchange  or 

traffic. 

These  are  certain  commodities,  and  yield  the 
readiest  money  of  any  that  are  turned  in  this  kinr- 
dom.  as  they  never  fail  of  a  price  abroad.— Sir  II". 
Temple. 

A  man  must  guard,  if  he  intends  to  keep  fair 
with  the  world,  and  turn  the  penny.  —  Collier. 
Essays,  Of  Popularity. 

31.  Adapt  the  mind. 

However  improper  he  might  have  been  for  studies 
of  a  higher  nature,  he  was  perfectly  well  turned  for 
trade.— A  ddison. 

82.  Put  towards  another. 

1  will  send  my  fear  before  thee.  and  make  all 
thine  enemies  turn  their  backs  unto  thee.— Exodus. 
xxiii.  27. 
33.  Retort;  throwback. 

Luther's  conscience,  by  his  instigations,  turn* 
these  very  reasonings  upon  him.— Bishop  After- 
bury. 
Turn  away. 

a.  Dismiss  from  service  ;  discard. 

She  did  nothing  but  turn  up  and  down,  as  she 
had  hoped  to  turn  away  the  fancy  th»t  mastered 
her,  and  hid  her  face  as  if  she  could  have  hidden 
herself  from  her  own  fancies.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Yet  you  will  be  hanged  for  being  so  long  absent, 
or  be  turned  away— Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night. 

'  She  turned  away  one  servant  for  putting  too 
much  oil  in  her  salad.-^  rbuthnot. 

b.  Avert. 

A  third  par*  of  prayer  is  deprecation ;  that  is. 
when  we  pray  to  God  to  turn  away  some  evil  from 
us.— Dr.  H.  Mure,  Whole  Duty  of  Man. 

Turn  back.    Return  to  the  hand  from  which 
it  was  received. 

We  turn  not  back  the  silks  upon  the  merchant. 
When  we  have  spoil'd  them. 

Shaketpear,  Troil**  and  Cressida,  ii.  ». 

Turn  off. 

a.  Dismiss  contemptuously. 

Having  brought  our  treasure. 
Then  take  we  down  his  load,  and  turn  him  off, 
Like  to  the  empty  aiw.  to  shake  bis  ears. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Cdttar,  IT.  1. 

The  murmurer  is  turned  of  to  the  company  of 

thow  doleful  creatures  that  inhabit  tins  ruhw°f 

He  "ur»fdr»ff  i'is  former  wife  to  make  room  for 
this  marriage.— Additon, 

b.  Give  over  :  r.'si-n. 

The  most  adverse  ,-hances  are  like  the  ploiwhin* 
and  breaking  the  ground,  in  order  to  am prej plen- 
tiful harvest.  And  yet  we  are  not  so  wholly  turned 
off  to  that  reversion,  as  to  have  no  supplies  for  the 
pksentTfor  besides  the  comfort  of  so  certain  an 
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expectation  in  another  lifp,  we  have  promises  also 
for  this.— Dr.  II.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

f.  Deflect;  divert. 

The  institution  of  sports  was  intended  by  all  go- 
vernments to  turn  off  the  thoughts  of  the  people 
from  busying  themselves  in  matters  of  state.— Ad- 
dison, Freeholder. 
Turned  of.     Advance  to  nn  age  beyond. 

When  turned  of  forty,  they  determined  to  retire 
to  the  country.— Addison. 

Irus,  though  now  turned  <>f  fifty,  has  not  appeared 
in  the  world  since  five-and-twenty.— Id. 

Narcissus  now  his  sixteenth  year  began. 
Just  turn'd  of  boy,  and  on  the  verge  of  man. 

Id.,  Translation  from  Ovid's  Metamorphoses. 

Turn  over. 

a.  Transfer. 

Excusing  himself,  and  turning  over  the  fault  to 
fortune ;  then  let  it  be  your  ill  fortune  too.— Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

b.  Refer. 

After  he  had  saluted  Solyrnan,  and  was  about  to 
declare  the  cause  of  his  coming,  he  was  turned  over 
to  the  Bassa's.— Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

"Tis  well  the  debt  no  payment  does  demand, 
You  turn  me  over  to  another  hand. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe. 

c.  Examine  one  leaf  of  a  book  after  another. 

Some  conceive  they  have  no  more  to  do  than  to 
turn  over  a  concordance.— Stotft,  Miscellanies. 

d.  Throw  off  the  ladder. 

Criminals  condemn'd  to  suffer 
4  Are  blinded  first,  and  then  turn'd  over. 

Butler,  Hudibras. 
Turn  to.    Have  recourse  to. 

He,  that  has  once  acquired  a  prudential  habit, 
doth  not,  in  his  business,  turn  to  these  rules.— 
Grew. 

H  el  virus's  tables  may  be  turn'd  to  on  all  occasions. 
— Locke. 

Turn.  P.  n. 

I .  Move  round ;  have  a  circular  or  vertigi- 
nous motion. 

The  cause  of  the  imagination  that  things  turn 
round,  is,  for  that  the  spirits  themselves  turn,  being 
compressed  by  the  vapour  of  the  wine;  for  every 
liquid  body,  upon  compression,  turneth,  as  we  see  in 
water;  and  it  is  all  one  to  the  sight,  whether  the 
visual  spirits  move,  or  the  object  inoveth,  or  the 
medium  inoveth.     And  we  see  that  long  turning 
round  hreedetli  the  same  imagination.— Bacon,  Na- 
tural and  Experimental  History. 
Such  a  light  and  mettled  dance 
.Saw  you  never ; 
And  by  lead-men  for  the  nonce, 
That  turn  round  like  grind lestones.         B.  Jonson. 

The  gate  self-opened  wide 
On  golden  hinges  turning. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  254. 

•2.  Show  regard  or  anger,  by  directing  the 
look  towards  anything. 

Pompey  turned  upon  him,  and  bade  him  be  quiet. 
—Bacon. 

The  understanding  turns  inward  on  itself,  and 
reflects  on  its  own  operations.— Locke. 
y.  Move  the  body  round.      • 

Nature  wrought  so,  that  seeing  me,  she  turn'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  5(17. 
He  said,  and  turning  short  with  speedy  pace, 
Casts  back  a  scornful  glance,  and  quits  the  place. 

Dryden,  Translation  oftlie  jEneid,  xi.  701. 

4.  Move  from  its  place. 

The  ankle-bone  is  apt  to  turn  out  on  either  side, 
by  reason  <>f  relaxation  of  the  tendons  upon  the 
least  walking.—  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

5.  Change  posture. 

If  one  with  ten  thousand  dice  should  throw  five 
thousand  sises  once  or  twice,  we  might  say  he  did  it 
by  chance;  but  if  with  almost  an  infinite  number 
he  should,  without  failing,  throw  the  same  sises,  we 
should  certainly  conclude  he  did  it  by  art,  or  that 
these  dice  could  turn  upon  no  other  side.— Clieyne. 

6.  Have  a  tendency  or  direction. 

His  cares  all  turn  upon  Astyanax, 
Whom  he  has  lodged  within  the  citadel. 

A .  Philips,  Distressed  Mother. 

7.  Move  the  face  to  another  quarter. 

The  night  seems  doubled  with  the  fear  she  brings. 
The  morning,  as  mistaken,  turns  about, 
And  all  her  early  fires  again  go  out. 

Dryden,  A  urengzebe,  v.  1. 

8.  Depart  from  the  way ;  deviate. 

Sly  lords,  turn  in,  I  pray  you,  into  your  servant's 
house. — Genesis,  xix.  2. 

Virgil,  suppose  in  describing  the  fury  of  his  hero 
in  a  battle,  when  endeavouring  to  raise  our  concern- 
ment to  the  highest  pitch,  turns  short  on  the 
sudden  into  some  similitude,  which  diverts  atten- 
tion from  the  main  subject.— Dryden. 

9.  Alter;  be  changed  ;  be  transformed. 
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In  some  springs  of  water  if  you  put  wood,  it  will 
turn  into  the  nature  of  stone.— Bacon. 

Your  bodies  may  at  last  turn  all  to  spirit. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  497. 

A  storm  of  sad  mischance  will  turn  into  some- 
thing that  is  good,  if  we  list  to  make  it  so— Jeremy 
Taylor. 

This  suspicion  turned  to  jealousy,  and  jealousy  to 
rage ;  then  she  disdains  and  threatens,  and  again  is 
hum  ble.— Dryden. 

For  this  I  suffer'd  Phoebus'  steeds  to  stray, 
And  the  mad  ruler  to  misguide  the  day, 
When  the  wide  earth  to  heaps  of  ashes  turn  d, 
And  heav'n  itself  the  wand'ring  chariot  burn  d. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  First  Book  of  the 
Thebais  ofStatius. 

Rather  than  let  a  good  fire  be  wanting,  enliven 
it  with  the  butter  that  happens  to  turn  to  oil.  — 
Swift,  Directions  to  Servants. 

10.  Become  by  a  change. 

Cygnets  from  grey  turn  white ;  hawks  from  brown 
turn  more  white.  —  Bacon,  Natural  and  Experi- 
mental History. 

Oil  of  vitriol  and  petroleum,  a  drachm  of  each,  will 
turn  into  a  mouldy  substance.— Boyle. 

They  turn  viragos  too ;  the  wrestler's  toil 
They  try,  and  smear  their  naked  limbs  with  oil. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  vi.  346. 

In  this  disease,  the  gall  will  turn  of  a  blackish 
colour,  and  the  blood  verge  towards  a  pitchy  con- 
sis  ten  ce.— Arbuthnot. 

11.  Change  sides. 

I  turn'd,  and  tried  each  corner  of  my  bed, 
To  find  if  sleep  were  there,  but  sleep  was  lost. 

Dryden. 

As  a  man  in  a  fever  turns ;  often,  although  without 
any  hope  of  ease,  so  men  in  the  extremes!  misery 
fly  to  the  first  appearance  of  relief,  though  never  so 
vain. — Swift,  Intelligencer. 

12.  Change  the  mind,  conduct,  or  determi- 
nation. 

Turn  from  thy  fierce  wrath,  and  repent  of  this 
evil  against  thy  people.— Exodus,  xxxii.  12. 

Turn  you  at  my  reproof,  behold  I  will  pour  out 
my  spirit  upon  you. — Proverbs,  i.  23. 

He  will  relent,  and  turn  from  his  displeasure. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  1093. 

13.  Change  of  acid  :  (used  of  milk). 

Has  friendship  such  a  faint  and  milky  heart, 
It  turns  in  less  than  two  nights  ? 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iii.  1. 
Asses'  milk  turneth  not  so  easily  as  cows'.— Bacon. 

14.  Be  brought  eventually. 

Let  their  vanity  be  flattered  with  things  that  will 
do  them  good ;  and  let  their  pride  set  them  on  work 
on  something  which  may  turn  to  their  advantage.— 
Locke,  Thoughts  on  Education. 

Socrates  meeting  Alcibiades  going  to  his  devo- 
tions, and  observing  his  eyes  fixed  with  great  serious- 
ness, tells  him  that  he  had  reason  to  be  thoughtful, 
since  a  man  might  bring  down  evils  by  his  prayers, 
and  the  things  which  the  gods  send  him  at  his 
request  might  turn  to  his  destruction. — Addison. 

Christianity  directs  our  actions  so  as  everything 
we  do  may  turn  to  account  at  the  great  day.— Id., 
Spectator. 

For  want  of  due  improvement,  these  useful  in- 
ventions have  not  turned  to  any  great  account. — 
Baker,  Reflections  on  Learning. 

15.  Depend  on,  as  the  chief  point. 

The  question  turns  upon  this  point ;  when  the 
Presbyterians  shall  have  got  their  share  of  employ- 
ments, whether  they  ought  not,  by  their  own  prin- 
ciples, to  use  the  utmost  of  their  power  to  reduce 
the  whole  kingdom  to  an  uniformity.— Swift. 

Conditions  of  peace  certainly  turn  upon  events 
of  war. — Id. 

The  first  platform  of  the  poem,  which  reduces 
into  one  important  action  all  the  particulars  upon 
which  it  turns. — Pope. 

16.  Grow  giddy. 

I'll  look  no  more, 

Lest  my  brain  turn,  and  the  deficient  sight 
Topple  down  headlong. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

17.  Have  an  unexpected  consequence  or  ten- 
dency. 

If  we  repent  seriously,  submit  contentedly,  and 
serve  him  faithfully,  afflictions  shall  turn  to  our 
advantage.— Archbishop  Wake. 

18.  Return;  recoil. 

His  foul  esteem 

Sticks  no  dishonour  on  pur  front,  but  turns 
Foul  on  himself.         Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  329. 

19.  Be  directed  to  or  from  any  point :  (as, 
'  The  needle  turns  to  the  pole'). 

20.  Change  attention  or  practice. 

Forthwith  from  dance  to  sweet  repast  they  turn. 
Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  630. 
Turn  away.     Deviate  from  any  course. 

When  the  righteous  turneth  away  from  his  right- 
eousness, and  committeth  iniquity,  and  doeth  ac- 
cording to  all  the  abominations  that  the  wicked 
man  doeth,  shall  he  live  ?— Ezekiel,  xviii.  24. 
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When  the  wicked  man  turneth  away  from  his 
wickedness  that  he  hath  committed,  and  doeth  that 
which  is  lawful  and  right,  he  shall  save  his  soul 
alive.— Ezekiel,  xviii.  27. 

Turn  off".     Divert  one's  course. 

The  peaceful  banks  which  profound  silence  keep, 
The  little  boat  securely  passes  by  ; 
But  where  with  noise  the  waters  creep, 
Turn  ojfwith  care,  for  treacherous  rocks  are  near. 

Morris. 

Turn.  s. 

1 .  Act  of  turning  ;  gyration. 

2.  Meander ;  winding  way. 

Fear  misled  the  youngest  from  his  way ; 
But  Nisus  hit  the  turns. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  ix.  522. 

3.  Winding  or  flexuous  course. 

After  a  turbulent  and  noisy  course  among  the 
rocks,  the  Teverne  falls  into  the  valley,  and  after 
many  turns  and  windings  glides  peaceably  into  the 
Tiber. — Addison. 

4.  Walk  to  and  fro. 

My  good  and  gracious  lord  of  Canterbury  ! 
Come,  you  and  I  must  walk  a  turn  together. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  v.  1. 

Nothing  but  the  open  air  will  do  me  good ;  I'll 
take  a  turn  in  your  garden.  —  Dryden,  Spanish 
I        Friar,  iii.  2. 

Upon  a  bridge  somewhat  broader  than  the  space 
a  man  takes  up  in  walking,  laid  over  a  precipice, 
desire  some  eminent  philosopher  to  take  a  turn  or 
two  upon  it.— Collier. 

5.  Change ;  vicissitude ;  alteration. 

An  admirable  facility  musick  hath  to  express  and 
represent  to  the  mind,  more  inwardly  than  any 
other  sensible  mean,  the  very  standing,  rising,  and 
falling;  the  very  steps  and  inflections  every  way; 
the  turns  and  varieties  of  all  passions  whereunto 
the  mind  is  subject. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Oil,  world,  thy  slippery  turns  !  friends  now  fast 

sworn, 

On  a  dissension  of  a  doit,  break  out 
To  bitterest  enmity.     Shakespear,  Coriolanus.  iv.  4. 

This  turn  hath  made  amends !  thou  hast  fulfill'd 
Thy  words,  Creator  bounteous. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  491. 

This  turn's  too  quick  to  be  without  design  ; 
I'll  sound  the  bottom  of 't  ere  I  believe. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  iii.  3. 

An  English  gentleman  should  be  well  versed  in 
the  history  of  England,  that  he  may  observe  the 
several  turns  of  state,  and  how  produced.— Locke. 

6.  Successive  course. 

The  king  with  great  nobleness  and  bounty,  which 
virtues  had  their  turns  iu  his  nature,  restored  Ed- 
ward Stafford. — Bacon. 

7.  Manner  of  proceeding ;  change  from  the 
original  intention  or  first  appearance. 

While  this  flux  prevails,  the  sweats  are  much  di- 
minished ;  while  the  matter  that  fed  them  takes 
another  turn,  and  is  excluded  by  the  glands  of  the 
intestines.— Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

The  Athenians  were  offered  liberty,  but  the  wise 
turn  they  thought  to  give  the  matter  was  a  sacrifice 
of  the  author.— Swift. 

8.  Chance;  hap. 

Every  one  has  a  fair  turn  to  be  as  great  as  he 
pleases.— Collier. 

9.  Occasion  ;  incidental  opportunity. 

An  old  dog,  falling  from  his  speed,  was  loaden  at 
every  turn  witlt  blows  and  reproaches.  —  Sir  R. 
L'Estrange. 

10.  Time  at  which,  by  successive  vicissitudes, 
anything  is  to  be  had  or  done. 

Myself  would  be  glad  to  take  some  breath,  and 
desire  that  some  of  you  would  take  your  turn  to 
speak. — Bacon. 

His  turn  will  come  to  laugh  at  you  again. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  The  Sophy,  prologue. 

The  spiteful  stars  have  shed  their  venom  down, 
And  now  the  ptauel'ul  planets  take  their  turn. 

Dryden. 

Though  they  held  the  power  of  the  civil  sword 
unlawful,  whilst  they  were  to  be  governed  by  it,  yet 
they  esteemed  it  very  lawful  when  it  came  to  their 
turn  to  govern.—  Bishop  Atterbury. 

A  saline  constitution  of  the  lluids  is  acid,  alkaline, 
or  muriatic  :  of  these  in  their  turns.— Arbuthnot. 

The  nymph  will  have  her  turn  to  be 
The  tutor,  and  the  pupil,  he. 

Swift,  Cadenus  and  Vanessa. 

11.  Actions  of  kindness  or  malice. 

Lend  this  virgin  aid  : 
Thanks  are  half  lost  when  good  turns  are  delay'd. 

Fairfax. 

Some  malicious  natures  place  their  delight  in 
doing  ill  turns.— Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

Shrewd  turns  strike  deeper  than  ill  words.— 
South. 

1-2.  Reigning  inclination. 

This  is  not  to  be  accomplished  but  by  introduc- 
ing religion  to  be  the  turn  and  fashion  of  the  age.— 
Swift. 


13.  Step  off  the  ladder  at  the  gallows. 

They,  by  their  skill  in  palmistry, 
Will  quickly  read  his  destiny ; 
And  make  him  glad  to  read  his  lesson, 
Or  take  a  turn  for  it  at  the  session. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  3, 1169. 

1 4.  Convenience  ;  use  ;  purpose  ;   exigence : 
(generally  with  serve,  giving  the  sense  of 
answer  u  purpose  ;  more  rarely,  with  be  or 
for). 

Diogenes'  dish  did  never  serve  his  master  for 
more  turns,  notwithstanding  that  he  made  it  his 
dish,  cup,  cap,  measure,  and  water-pot,  than  a 
mantle  doth  an  Irishman.  —  Spenser,  View  of  the 
State  of  Ireland. 

They  never  found  occasion  for  their  tourn, 
But  almost  starved  did  much  lament  and  mourn. 

Id.,  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale. 

His  going  I  could  frame  to  serve  my  turn; 
Save  him  from  danger,  do  him  love  and  honour. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 

But  for  my  daughter  Katharine,  this  I  know, 
She  is  not  for  your  turn. 

Id.,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  1. 
To  perform  this  murder  was  elect ; 
A  base  companion,  few  or  none  could  miss, 
Who  first  did  serve  their  turn,  and  now  serves  his. 

Daniel. 

They  tried  their  old  friends  of  the  city,  who  had 
served  their  turns  so  often,  and  set  them  to  get  a 
petition. — Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand 
Rebellion. 

Neither  will  this  shift  serve  the  turn. — Bishop 
Wilkins. 

This  philosophy  may  pass  with  the  most  sensual, 
while  they  pretend  to  be  reasonable ;  but  whenever 
they  have  a  mind  to  be  otherwise,  to  drink  or  to 
sleep,  will  serve  the  turn.— Sir  W.  Temple,  Miscel- 
lanies. 

15.  Form;  cast;  shape;  manner. 

Our  young  men  take  up  some  cried  up  English 
poet,  without  knowing  wherein  his  thouirhtsare  im- 
proper to  his  subject,  or  his  expressions  unworthy 
of  his  thoughts,  or  the  turn,  of  both  is  unharmonious. 
Dryden. 

Seldom  anything  raises  wonder  in  me,  which  does 
not  give  my  thoughts  a  turn  that  makes  my  heart 
the  better. — Addison. 

Female  virtues  are  of  a  doinestick  turn.  The 
family  is  the  proper  province  for  private  women  to 
shine  in.— Id. 

An  agreeable  turn  appears  in  her  sentiments  upon 
the  most  ordinary  affairs  of  life.— Id. 

Before  I  made  this  remark,  I  wondered  to  see  the 
Roman  poets,  in  their  description  of  a  beautiful 
man,  so  often  mention  the  turn  of  his  neck  and 
arms. — Id. 

Wit  doth  not  consist  so  much  in  advancing  things 
new,  as  in  giving  things  known  an  agreeable  turn. 
— Id.,  Spectator. 

A  young  man  of  a  sprightly  turn  in  conversation, 
had  an  inordinate  desire  of  appearing  fashionable. 
— Ibid. 

Books  give  the  same  turn  to  our  thoughts  and 
reasoning,  that  good  company  does  to  our  conversa- 
tion.— Swift,  Miscellanies. 

The  very  turn  of  voice,  the  good  pronunciation, 
and  the  alluring  manner  which  some  teachers  have 
attained,  will  engage  the  attention. —  Watts. 

The  first  coin  being  made  of  brass,  gave  the  de- 
nomination to  money  among  the  Romans,  and  the 
whole  turn  of  their  expressions  is  derived  from  it. — 
Arbuthnot. 

16.  Manner  of  adjusting  the  words  of  a  sen- 
tence. 

The  turn  of  words,  in  which  Ovid  excels  all  poets, 
is  sometimes  a  fault  or  sometimes  a  beauty,  as  they 
are  used  properly  or  improperly.— Dryden. 

The  three  first  stanzas  are  rendered  word  for 
word  with  the  original,  not  only  with  the  same  ele- 
gance, but  the  same  short  turn  of  expression  pecu- 
liar to  the  sapphick  ode.— Addison. 

17.  New  position  of  things  :  (as,  '  Something 
troublesome  happens  at  every  turn'). 

By  turns.     One  after  another ;  alternately. 

They  feel  by  turns  the  bitter  change 
Of  fierce  extremes;  extremes  by  change  more  fierce. 
Hilton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  698. 
The  challenge  to  Dametas  shall  belong, 
Menalcas  shall  sustain  his  under-song  ; 
Each  in  his  turn  your  tuneful  numbers  bring; 
By  turns  the  tuneful  muses  love  to  sing. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  iii.  85. 
By  turns  put  on  the  suppliant  and  the  lord; 
Threaten'd  this  moment,  and  the  next  implored. 

Prior,  Solomon,  ii.  210. 

Turnag-ain.  Combination  with  an  adjec- 
tival construction,  as  '  A  turnayain  lane,' 
i.e.  a  lane  closed  at  the  further  end,  pud- 
ding-bag lane, Fr.  cul-de-sac;  repulse;  re- 
buff. 

And  yet  was  that  prophesie  fulfilled  at  the  ap- 
poynted  tynie  ;  and  it  cannot  be  sayd  to  be  a  coun- 
terfet ;  for  Moyses  in  leading  the  people  of  Israeli 
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through  so  many  turnattaints  grounded  himseKe 
upon  none  other  thing.— TVvwNMV  of  the  Christian 
Religion,  p.  434.    (Ord  MS.) 
Turn-out,  s. 

1.  Equipage. 

I  rather  piqued  myself  on  my  turn-out.— Theodore 
Hook,  Gilbert  Ourney. 

Your  equipage  is  a  neat  little  turn-out,  or  a 
shabby  attempt . . .  just  as  it  may  strike  your  friend 
on  the  instant  to  put  the  thine.— Recreations  of  a 
Country  Parson,  The  Art  of  Putting  Things.  ' 

2.  Strike  (of  workmen). 
Turnbench.  *.     See  extract. 

Small  work  in  metal  is  turned  in  an  iron  lathe 
called  a  tumbeneh,  which  they  screw  in  a  vice,  and 
having  fitted  their  work  upon  a  small  iron  axle,  with 
a  drill  barrel,  fitted  upon  a  square  shank,  at  the  end 
of  the  axis,  next  the  left  hand,  they  with  a  drill-bow, 
and  drill-string,  carry  it  about.— Moxon,  Mechanical 
Exercises. 

Turncoat,  s.  One  who  forsakes  his  party 
or  principles ;  renegade. 

Courtesy  itself  must  turn  to  disdain,  if  you  come 
in  her  presence.— Then  is  courtesy  a  turncoat.— 
Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  L  1. 
Turner.  *. 

1.  One  who  turns  in  a  lathe. 

Nor  box  nor  limes  without  their  use  are  made, 
Sniooth-grain'd  and  proper  for  the  turner's  trade. 
Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  ii.  630. 

Some  turners,  to  shew  their  dexterity  in  turning, 
turn  long  and  slender  pieces  of  ivory,  as  small  as  an 
hay-stalk.— Moxon,  Mechanical  Exercises. 

2.  One  who  causes  another  to  deviate  from 
any  course. 

Enraging  powers  against  them,  as  persuaders  and 
turners  away  of  the  people  from  obedience. —  Water- 
house,  Apology  for  Learning,  p.  245 :  1653. 
Turnery,  s.     Art  of  fashioning  bard  bodies 
into  a  round  or  oval  form  in  a  lathe ;  arti- 
cles so  turned. 
Turning:,  s. 
\.  Flexure;  winding;  meander. 

I  ran  with  headlong  haste 
Through  paths  and  turnings  often  trod  by  day. 

Milton,  Comus,  568. 

2.  Deviation  from  the  way. 

Behold  the  divers  turnings,  and  windings,  by 
which  men  wander  and  go  astray.— Harmar,  Trans- 
lation of  Beza,  p.  11. 

The  turning  away  of  the  simple  shall  slay  them.— 
Proverbs,  i.  32. 

3.  Shaping  wood  and  other  materials  by  a 
lathe. 

As  the  placing  one  foot  of  a  pair  of  compasses  on  a 
plane,  and  moving  about  the  other  foot,  describes  a 
circle  with  the  moving  point ;  so  any  substance, 
pitched  steady  on  two  points,  as  on  an  axis,  and 
moved  about,  also  describes  a  circle  concentric  to 
the  axis  :  and  an  edge-tool  set  steady  to  that  part  of 
the  outside  of  the  substance,  will  in  a  circumvolu- 
tion of  that  substance  cut  off  all  the  parts  that  lie 
farther  off  the  axis,  and  make  the  outside  also  con- 
centric to  the  axis.  This  is  the  whole  sum  of  turn- 
ing.— Moxon,  Mechanical  Exercises. 

Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element 
in  a  compound :  (as,  '  turning-machine,' 
'  turning-lathe'). 

Turning-ness.  *.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Turning;  quality  of  turning;  tergiver- 
sation ;  subterfuge. 

So  nature  formed  him  to  all  turningness  of  sleights ; 
that  though  no  man  had  less  goodness,  nonian  could 
better  find  the  places  whence  arguments  might  grow 
of  goodness.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Turnip.  *.  [A.S.  nape ;  Lat.  napus.']  Vege- 
table of  the  genus  Brassica  (rapa). 

Good  mother  do  not  marry  me  to  yon  fool . . . 
Alas !  I'd  rather  be  quickset  i'  the  earth, 
And  bowl'd  to  death  with  turnips. 

Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  in.  4. 

November  is  drawn  with  bunches  of  parsnips  Mid 

turnips  in  his  right  hand.— Peacham,  On  Drawing. 

Sweet  turnips  are  the  food  of  Hlouzclind  ; 
While  she  loves  turnips,  butter  I'll  despise. 

Gay,  Sheptierd's  Week,  Monday,  SC. 
(See  also  under  Turnip- fly-) 
Turnip-flea,  s.     See  under  T  u  r  n  i  p  -  f  1  y. 
Turnip-fly.  *.     See  extract. 

Different  insects  prey,  in  the  larva  state,  upon  the 
leaves  of  the  growing  turnip They  are  the  tur- 
nip-flea, as  it  may  bo  called  from  its  power  of  agile 
leaping  (Haltica  nemorum),  and  the  turnip-fly 
(Athalia  centifolia.)  The  turnip-flea  belongs  to  a 
genus  (H:iliic;i)  of  minute  Coleopterous  insects,  of 
the  section  Tetramera,  and  family  Galerucidw. . . . 
The  species  in  question  does  not  exceed  the  tweln 
of  an  inch  in  length The  other  enemy  to  the 
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turnip  belongs   to  the  order  Hjrmenopten,  and 
family  Tenthredinida.  or  saw-flies.-.Brawfc  and 

ln,-/,:,narv  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Turnkey.  *.     Gaoler. 

The  turnkey  now  his  flock  returning  sees ; 
Duly  let  out  at  night  to  steal  for  fee*. 

Swift,  D*cription  of  Morning. 
Turnpike.  *. 

1.  Cross  of  two  bars  armed  with  pikes  at  the 
end,  and  turning  on  a  pin,  fixed  to  hinder 
horses  from  entering. 

I  move  upon  my  axle,  like  aturnpike.—B.Jonion, 
Staple  of  Aetot. 

2.  Any  gate  by  which  the  way  is  obstructed. 

The  gates  are  shut,  and  the  turnpikes  locked.— 
Arbuthnot. 

Used  adjectivally,   as   in  '  turnpike  road  ;' 
hence,  it  stands  for  the  road  itself. 

Turnservlng-.  s.     Available;  useful. 

And  though  now  since  choice  goeth  better,  both 
in  church  and  commonwealth ;  yet  money,  and  turn- 
serving,  and  cunning  carouses,  and  importunity 
prevail  too  much.— Bacon,  Letter*,  p.  12.  (Or 

Turnsick.  adj.  Vertiginous ;  giddy.  Obso- 
lete. 

If  a  man  see  another  turn  swiftly  and  long:  or  If 
he  look  upon  wheels  that  turn,  himself  wazet.i 
turnsick. — Bacon. 

Turnsol.  s.  Translation,  as  suggested  by 
the  extract,  of  Heliotrope  (Gr.  r/\iog  +  rot  s-w 
=  1  turn),  and,  as  such,  applying  mo?t 
closely  to  the  Sunflower  ;  it  is  also  used 
as  a  synonym  for  Litmus;  in  each  case  it 
is  superfluous. 

Her  chaplet  of  heliotropium  or  turnsole.— Ii.  Jon- 
son,  Coronation  Entertainment. 

Turnspit,  s.  One  who  anciently  turned  a 
spit,  instead  of  which  jacks  are  now  gene- 
rally used  ;  dog  trained  to  the  same. 

I  give  you  joy  of  the  report 
That  he's  to  have  a  place  at  court ; 
Yes,  and  a  place  he  will  grow  rich  in, 
A  turnspit  in  the  royal  kitchen. 

Swift,  Mitftllanitt. 
'  The  dinner  must  be  dished  at  one ; 
Where's  this  vexatious  turnspit  gone? 
Unless  the  skulking  cur  is  caught 
The  dinner's  spoil'd.' 

Gay,  Fables,  The  Cook,  the  Turnspit,  and  the  Of. 
Turnstile,  s.     Turnpike  in  a  footpath. 

A  turnstile  is  more  certain 
Than,  in  events  of  war,  dame  Fortune. 

Butler,  lludibras,  1 3, 23. 
Where  twirling  turnstiles  interrupt  the  way. 
The  thwarting  passenger  shall  force  them  round. 

Oay,  Trivia,  in.  106. 

'  They  sent  the  carriage  on  by  the  road,  and  came 
with  me  across  the  meadows.    I  left  'em  at  the  turn- 
stile to  run  forward  and  tell  you  they  were  coming, 
and  they'll  be  here,  sir,  in— in  less  than  a  minutes 
time  I  should  say.'  added  Tom,  fetching  his  breath 
with  difficulty.— Dickon,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xx. 
Turntable,  s.    In  Railway*.    Large  circular 
plate  or  table,  upon  the  rails  of  which  a 
locomotive  carriage  may  stand,   and,  by 
the  table  being  turned  by  machinery  be- 
neath, be  delivered  on  a  different  rail. 
Turpentine,  s.    [Lat.  tertbinthinu*.]  Secre- 
tion from  the  pine,  the  juniper,  and  other 
trees  of  that  kind. 

Vertgrease  grinded  with  turpentine,  put  into  a 
pot,  and  as  you  use  it  warm  it.— PeacMam,  On 

turpentine  is  a  substance  which  flows  out  of  iixi- 
sions  made  in  the  stems  of  several  species  of  ptiMS. 
it  has  the  consistence  and  gray-yellow  aoittU  «( 
honey.    It  has  a  smell  which  is  not  dinairreeable  to 
many  persons,  a  warm,  sharp,  bitterish  last.- 
into  a  solid  in  the  air,  with  the  evaporation 
volatile  oil.    It  becomes  quite  fluid  at  a  moderate 
elevation  of  temperature,  and  burns  at  a  DUher 
heat,  with  a  bright  but  very  fuliginous  flame.  Then- 
are  several  varieties  of  turpentine.— Ure,  Dictionary 
of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 
'<    Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element  of 
a  compound;  also  with  a  change  or  confu- 
sion of  meaning,  the  tree  being  the  Tere- 
binth. 

As  the  turpentine-tree  I  stretched  out  my  branches. 
—Ecclesiatticut,  uiv.  Id. 

Turpitude.  «.  [Fr.  turpitude;  Lat.  tm/>i- 
tudo,  turpi*  =  base.]  Essential  deformity 
of  words,  thoughts,  or  actions;  inherent 
vileness ;  badness. 
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How  would'st  thou  have  paid 
My  better  service,  when  my  turpitude 
Thou  thus  dost  crown  with  gold  ! 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  fi. 
Decency  imports  a  certain  measure  of  one  thing 
to  another:  the  preservation  of  which  is  properly 
that  rule  by  which  every  thins  ought  to  act;  and 
consequently  the  violation  of  it  implies  a  turpitude 
or  indecency.—  South,  Sermons. 
Turquoise,  s.     In  Mineralogy.     See  second 
extract. 

One  shewed  me  a  ring  he  had  of  your  daughter 
for  a  monkey.  —  Out  upon  her  !  it  was  my  turquoise, 

1  had  it  of  Leah  when  I  was  a  bachelor.—  Shake- 
spear. Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  1. 

Turquoise,  or  calaite.  Mineral  turquoise  occurs 
massive;  flne-grained,  impalpable;  fracture,  con- 
phoidal  :  colour,  between  a  blue  and  green,  soft  and 
rather  bright  ;  opaque  ;  hardness,  fi  ;  specific  gravity 

2  *:t  to  S'O.    Its  constituents  are,  alumina,  73  ;  oxide 
of  popper.  4'5;  oxide  of  iron,  4;  water,  18;  according 
to  Dr.  John.    But  by  Berzeliu?.  it  consists  of  phos- 
phate of  alumina  and  limp,  silica,  oxides  of  copper 
snd  iron,  with  a  little  water.    It  has  been  found 
only  in  the  neuchbourhood  of  Nichabour,  in  the 
Khorassan  in  Persia;  and  is  vory  highly  prized  as 
an  ornamental  stone  in  that  country.    There  is  a 
totally  different  kind  of  turqum.it>,  palled  bone  tur- 
quoise, which  seems  to  be  phosphate  of  lime  coloured 
with  oxide  of  copper  ----  Malachite,  or  mountain 
green,  a  compact   carbonate  of  copper,  has  been 
substituted  sometimes  for  turquoise,  but  their  shndes 
are  different.—  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufac- 
tures, a»d  Mines. 

Turret,  s.     [Lat.  turris.~\     Tow.er. 

Discourse,  I  pr'ythee,  on  this  turret's  top. 

Sliakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  i.  4. 
All  things  well  ordered,  he  withdrew  with  speed 
Up  to  a  turret  high,  two  ports  between, 
Thnt  so  he  might  be  near  at  every  need, 
And  overlook  the  lands  and  furrows  green.  Fairfax. 

"tin  yours,  my  lord,  to  bless  our  soft  retreats, 
And  call  the  muses  to  their  ancient  seats  .  .  . 
Make  Windsor  hills  in  lofty  numbers  rise, 
And  lift  her  turrets  nearer  to  the  skies. 

Pope,  Windsor  Forest. 
Turret,  v.  a.    Form  like  a  turret  ;  construct 

with  turrets,  or  as  a  turret. 
Turret-ship,  s.     [two  words.]     In  Naviga- 
tion.    See  extract. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  turret-ship,  of  which 
•'the  earliest  and  best  is  that  which  was  invented  by 
Captain  John  Ericsson  of  New  York.  The  other 
variety—  which  in  many  of  its  features  resembles 
the  plan  of  Ericsson—  is  known  as  the  system  of 
Captain  Cowper  Coles,  and  this  system  has  been 
adopted  to  some  extent  in  the  British  navy,  while 
the  American  navy  has  adopted  the  system  of  Erics- 
son, usually  called  the  Monitor  system,  from  the 
Monitor,  the  name  of  the  first  vessel  of  this  kind 
that  was  constructed.—  Robinson,  in  Brande  and 
Cor,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Turrcted.  adj.  Formed  like  a  turret. 

Take  a  turreted  lamp  of  tin,  in  the  form  of  a 
square;  the  height  of  the  turret  being  thrice  as 
much  as  the  length  of  the  lower  part,  whereupon 
the  lamp  sfandeth.—  Bacon,  Natural  and  Experi- 
mental History. 
Turtle,  s. 

1.  Sea-tortoise. 

The  edible,  or  green  turtle,  Chelonia  midas,  is  one 
or  the  largest  of  this  genus  [ChelonidseJ,  often  mea- 
suring above  five  feet  in  length,  and  weighing  above 
five  or  six  hundred  pounds.—  Maunder,  Treasury  of 
Natural  History. 

Used  adjectivally. 

Lyttelton,  in  his  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  has  intro- 
duced Darteneuf,  in  a  pleasant  discourse  between 
him  and  Apicius,  bitterly  lamenting  his  ill  fortune 
ni  having  lived  before  turtle-feasts  were  known  in 
hncland.  -Alas,;  says  he,  '  how  imperfect  is  human 
felicity  !  I  lived  in  an  age  when  the  pleasure  of  eat- 
ing was  thought  to  be  carried  to  its  highest  perfec- 
tion in  England  and  France.  And  yet  a  turtle-feast 
LS  a  novelty  to  me!'-,/.  Warton,  Essay  on  the 
Genius  and  Writings  of  Pope 

2.  Turtle-dove. 

When  shepherds  pipe  on  oaten  straws, 
And  merry  larks  are  ploughmen's  clocks  : 
^V  hen  turtles  tread. 

ir  -ii  shakefPe^f,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  v.  2,  song 
11  teach  him  to  know  turtles  from  jays.—  Id 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iii.  3. 

Turtledove,   x.     Native  dove  of  the  genus 
Columba  fturtur). 

Take  me  a  heifer  and  a  turtle-dove.—  Genesis  xv  9 
Tuscan,  adj.  ^Architecture.  Order  so  called. 
ie  Tiiscan  is  of  all  the  rudest  pillar,  and  its 
principal   character  simplicity.-^?  H.    Wottcm. 
Jblements  of  Architecture. 
Tush,  inttrj.     Expression  of  contempt. 

Tush,  say  they,  how  should  God  perceive  it?  is 
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Tush,  never  tell  me,  I  take  it  much  unkindly 
That  thou,  lago.  who  hast  had  my  purse, 
As  if  the  strings  were  thine,  should  know  of  this. 

SJiakespear,  Othello,  i.  1. 

Tusk.  s.  [A.S.  tux.]  Long,  strong  tooth ; 
fang ;  holding  tooth. 

Some  creatures  have  over-long,  or  out-growing 
teeth,  called  fangs,  or  tusks ;  as  boars  and  pikes.— 
Bacon. 

As  two  boars  whom  love  to  battle  draws, 
With  rising  bristles,  and  with  frothy  jaws, 
Their  adverse  breasts  with  tusks  oblique  they  wound. 
Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  ii.  204. 
Teeth  of  an  elongated  conical  form,  projecting 
considerably  beyond  the  rest,  and  of  uninterrupted 
growth,  are  called  tusks;  such,  for  example,  are  the 
incisors  of  the  elephant,  narwhal,  dinotherium,  and 
dugong,  the  canines  of  the  boar,  walrus,  and  hippo- 
potamus — Owen,  A  natomy  of  Vertebrates. 

Tusk.  v.  n.    Gnash  the  teeth,  as  a  boar. 

Nay,  now  you  puff,  tusk,  and  draw  up  your  chin. 
£.  Jonson,  Epigrams,  cvii. 

Tusked,  adj.     Furnished  with  tusks. 

Of  those  beasts  no  one  was  horned  and  tusked  too : 
the  superfluous  blood  not  sufficing  to  feed  both.— 
Grew. 
Tusky.  adj.     Tusked. 

Into  the  naked  woods  he  goes, 
And  seeks  the  tusky  boar  to  rear. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Horace,  Epode  II. 
Have  ye  seen  the  tusky  boar, 
Or  the  bull,  with  battle  roar 
On  surrounding  foes  advance ; 
So  Caradoc  hurled  his  lance.  Gray. 

Tussac-grrass.  s.  In  Botany.  Species  of 
grass  particularly  introduced  into  Great 
Britain  from  the  Falkland  Islands. 

Festnca  flabelloides,  the  Tussac-grass  of  the 
Falkland  Islands,  is  said  to  be  very  nutritious. — 
Henfrey,  Elementary  Course  of  Botany,  Structural, 
Physiological,  and  Systematic. 

Tussle,  s.     Struggle  :  (as,  '  We  had  a  tussle 

for  it').     Vulgar. 
Tussock,  s.     Tuft  of  grass  or  twigs. 

There  shulde  not  any  suche  tussockes  nor  tufts  be 
sene,  as  there  be ;  nor  suche  laying  out  of  the  heere. 
—A  Moste  'Faithfull  Sermon  preached  before  the 
Kyng,  &c.  by  Master  Hugh  Latimer,  sign.  C.  v. :  1550. 

The  first  is  remarkable  for  the  several  tussucks  or 
bunches  of  thorns,  wherewith  it  is  armed  round.— 
Grew. 

Tut.  inter/.     Particle  noting  contempt. 

Tut,  tut !  grace  me  no  grace,  nor  uncle  me  no 
uncle.  Shakespear,  Richard  II.  ii.  3. 

Tut,  tut!  here  's  a  manner! v  forbearance. 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  ii.  4. 
Tutage.  s.     Tutelage.    Rare. 

Trim  up  her  golden  tresses  with  Apollo's  sacred 

tree, 

Whose  tutage  and  especial  care  I  wish  her  still  to  be. 
Drayton,  Eclogues.  (Ord  MS.) 
Tutanaer.  s.     See  extract. 

Tutanag  is  the  Chinese  name  for  spelter,  which 
we  erroneously  apply  to  the  metal  of  which  canis- 
ters are  made,  that  are  brought  over  with  the  tea 
from  China ;  it  being  a  coarse  pewter  made  with  the 
lead  carried  from  England  and  tin  got  in  the  king- 
dom of  Quintang.—  Woodward. 

Tutelage,  .s.  [N.Fr.;  Lat.  tutela.~\  Guardian- 
ship ;  state  of  being  under  a  guardian. 
The  tutelage  whereo'f,  as  those  past  worlds  did 

please. 
Some  to  Minerva  gave,  and  some  to  Hercules. 

Drayton. 

If  one  in  the  possession  of  lands  die,  and  leave  a 
minor  to  succeed  him,  his  tutelage  belongeth  to  the 
king. — Drummond. 

He  accoupled  the  atnbassage  with  an  article  in 
the  nature  of  a  request,  that  the  French  king  might 
according  unto  his  right  of  seigniory  or  tutelage' 
dispose  of  the  marriage  of  the  young  duchess  of 
Brittany. — Bacon. 

His  powers  were  unsuspected  by  the  world  and  by 
himself;  and  he  submitted  without  reluctance  to 
the  tutelage  of  a  Council  of  War  nominated  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant.— Mavaulay,  History  of  Endland 
ch.  xvii. 

Tutelar,  adj.  [Fr.  tutelaire.]  Having  the 
charge  or  guardianship  of  any  person  or 
thing;  protecting;  defensive;  guardian. 

Temperance,  that  virtue  without  pride,  and  for- 
tune without  envy,  that  gives  indolence  of  body 
with  an  equality  of  mind ;  the  best  guai-dian  of 
youth  and  support  of  old  age ;  the  precept  of  re;ison 
as  well  as  religion,  and  physician  of  the  soul  as  well 
as  the  body;  the  tutelar  goddess  of  health,  and 
universal  medicine  of  life.— Sir  W.  Temple. 

These  tutelar  genii  who  presided  over  the  several 
people  committed  to  their  charge,  were  watchful 
over  them. — Dryden. 
Ye  tutelar  gods  who  guard  this  royal  fabrick. 

Rowe. 
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Tutelary,  adj.     Tutelar. 

According  to  the  traditions  of  the  magicians,  the 
tutelary  spirits  will  not  remove  at  common  appel- 
lations, but  at  the  proper  names  of  things,  where- 
unto  they  are  protectors. — Sir  T.  Browne. 
^       But  you,  O  Grecian  chiefs,  reward  my  care, 
Sure  I  may  plead  a  little  to  your  grace  : 
Enter'd  the  town  :  I  then  unbarr'd  the  gates, 
When  I  removed  the  tutelary  fates. 

Dry  den,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Contention  of 
Ajax  and  Ulysses. 

Tuteie.  •$.  [Lat.  tulelaJ]  Guardianship. 
Hare. 

He  was  to  have  the  tutele  and  ward  of  his  chil- 
dren.— Howell,  Letters,  i.  2, 15. 
Tutor,  s.   [Lat. ;  Fr.  tuteurJ]     One  who  has 
the  care  of  another's  learning  and  morals  ; 
teacher  or  instructor. 

When  I  am  as  I  have  been, 
Approach  me,  and  thou  shalt  be  as  thou  wast, 
The  tutor  and  the  feeder  of  my  riots ; 
Till  then  I  banish  thee  on  pain  of  death. 

Shakes-pear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  v.  5. 
When  nobles  are  their  tailors'  tutors; 
No  hereticks  burnt  but  wenches'  suitors. 

Id.,  King  Lear,  iii.  2. 

A  primitive  Christian,  that  coming  to  a  friend  to 
teach  him  a  psalm,  began,  1  said  I  will  look  to  my 
ways,  that  I  offend  not  with  my  tongue :  upon 
which  he  stopt  his  tutor,  saying,  This  is  enoueh,  if 
I  learn  it. — Dr.  H.  More,  Government  of  tlie  Tongue. 

His  body  thus  adorn'd,  he  next  design'd 
With  lib'ral  arts  to  cultivate  his  mind. 
He  sought  a  tutor  of  his  own  accord, 
And  study 'd  lessons  he  before  abhorr'd. 

Dryden,  Cymon  and  Iphigenia,  212. 
No  science  is  so  speedily  learned  by  the  noblest 
genius  without  a  tutor.—  Watts, 

Tutor,  v.  a. 

1.  Instruct;  teach. 

This  boy  is  forest  born, 
And  hath  been  tutor' d  in  the  rudiments 
Of  many  desperate  studies  by  his  uncle. 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  v.  4. 
He  cannot  be  a  perfect  man. 
Not  being  tried  and  tutor'd  in  the  world. 

Id.,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  3. 
The  cock  has  his  spurs,  and  he  strikes  his  feet 
inward  with  singular  strength  and  order;  yet  he 
does  not  this  by  any  syllogistical  method,  but  is 
merely  tutored  by  instinct.— Sir  M.  Hale. 
•2.  Treat  with  superiority  or  severity. 

I  hardly  yet  have  learn'd 
T'  insinuate,  flatter,  bow,  and  bead  my  knee : 
Give  sorrow  leave  a  while  to  tutor  me 
To  this  submission.      Shakespear,  Richard  II.  iv.  1. 
I  take  a  review  of  my  little  boys  mounted  upon 
hobby-horses,   and   of  little   girls    tutoring   their 
babies. — Addison. 

Tutorage.  s.  Authority  or  solemnity  of  a 
tutor. 

Children  care  not  for  the  company  of  their  parents 
or  tutors,  and  men  will  care  less  for  theirs,  who 
would  make  them  children  by  usurping  a  tutorage. 
—Dr.  H.  More,  Government  of  the  Tonyue. 

Tutoress,  s.     [Fr.  tutrice.~]     Female  tutor ; 
directress  ;  instructress  ;  governess. 
That  most  honoured  tutress's  pupils. 

Selden,  Notes  on  Drayton's  Polyolbion,  song  xi. 
And.  what  still  more  his  stagg'ring  virtue  tried, 
His  mother,  tut'ress  of  that  virtue,  died.        Harte. 

Tutrix.  s.  [Lat. ;  Fr.  tutrice.']  Female 
tutor.  Hare,  or  Scotticism. 

A  prattling  nurse  is  a  better  tutrix  to  her  foster- 
child.—  Dalgarno,  Deaf  and  Dumb  Man's  Tutor. 

The  Jacobites  submitted  to  the  queeri.as  tutrix  or 
regent  for  the  Prince  of  Wales,  whom  they  firmly 
believed  she  intended  to  establish  on  the  throne.— 
Smollett,  History  of  England,  b.  i.  ch.  vii.  «  oO. 
(Ord  MS.) 

Tutorship,  s.     Office  of  a  tutor. 

He  that  should  grant  a  tutorship,  restraining  his 
grant  to  some  one  certain  thing  or  cause,  should  do 
but  idly,  because  tutors  are  given  for  personal 
defence  generally,  and  not  for  managing  a  few  par- 
ticular things  or  causes.  —  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity,  v.  §  80. 

Tutsan,  s.  [Fr.  tout  ±sain  =  all-heal]  Plant 
of  the  genus  Hypericum  (species  Andro- 
saenium). 

The  healing  tutsan  then,  and  plantain  for  a  sore. 
Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  xiii. 

Tutty.  *.  [Fr.  tuthie.]  Sublimate  of  cala- 
mine. 

Near  it  stood  a  phial  of  rosewater  and  powder  of 
tutty.— Tatter,  no.  206. 

Tuwhit,  and  Tuwhoo.  s.     Cry  of  the  owl. 

The  tuwhits  are  lulled  I  wot 
Thy  tuwhoos  of  yesternight, 
Which  upon  the  dark  afloat 
80  took  echo  with  delight, 
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That  her  voice  untuneful  grown, 
Wears  all  day  a  fainter  tone. 
I  would  mock  thy  chaunt  anew ; 
But  I  cannot  miraick  it; 
Not  a  whit  of  thy  tinohno, 
Thee  to  woo  to  thy  tuwhit. 
Thee  to  woo  to  thy  tuwhit, 
With  a  lengthen'd  loud  halloo, 
Tuwhoo,  tuwhit,  tuwhit,  tuwhoo-o-o. 

Tennyson,  The  Owl,  second  song. 
Tuz.  s.     Lock  or  tuft  of  hair.     Rare. 

A  girdle  of  flowers  and  tussies  of  all  fruits,  inter- 
tyed  and  following  together.— Donne,  History  of  the 
Septuagint,  p.  49 :  1633. 

With  odorous  oil  thy  head  and  hair  are  sleek ; 
And  then  thou  kemp'st  the  tuzzes  on  thy  cheek  ; 
Of  these  thy  barbers  take  a  costly  care. 

Dry  den,  Translation  ofPersius,  iv.  89. 
Tuzzimuzzy..  s.      Tuz.      Rare  :  (the  word 
when  now  used  is  a  ludicrous  form  of  en- 
thusiasm). 

Another  commanded  to  remove  the  tuzzimuzzies 
of  flowers  from  his  feete,  and  to  take  the  branch  of 
life  out  of  his  hand.— Trewnesse  of  the  Christian 
Religion,  p.  391.  (Ord  MS.) 

Twaddle,    s.      Weak,    spiritless,    senseless 
talk  :  (originally  the  form  in  -t-  was  the 
commoner).    See  T  wattle. 
Twiddle,  v.  n.     Talk  foolishly  or  weakly. 
Twain,  adj.  [A.S.  twegen.~\     Two. 

'Tis  not  the  trial  of  a  woman's  war. 
The  bitter  clamour  of  two  eager  tongues, 
Can  arbitrate  this  cause  betwixt  us  twain. 

Shak  e  spear,  Richard  II.  i.  1. 
Of  my  condition  take  no  care ; 
It  fits  not ;  thou  and  I  long  since  are  twain. 

Hilton,  Samson  Agonistes,  928. 
The  trembling  widow,  and  her  daughters  twain, 
This  woeful  cackling;  cry  with  horror  heard. 

Dry  den,  The  Cock  and  the  Fox,  717. 

With  in,  the  construction,  as  in  '  cut  in  two,' 
£c.,  is  adverbial;  the  meaning  being  asun- 
der. 

Such  smiling  rogues  as  these, 
Like  rats,  oft  bite  the  holy  cords  in  twain, 
Too  intricate  t'  unloose. 

Sliakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  2. 
When  old  Winter  split  the  rocks  in  twain, 
And  ice  the  running  rivers  did  restrain, 
He  stripp'd  the  bear's-foot  of  its  leafy  growth. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  tlw  Georgics,  iv.  202. 

Twang:,  v.  n.  Sound  with  a  quick,  vibrating, 
sharp  noise. 

Phoebus,  having  urged  his  flight, 
With  fury  kindled,  from  Olympus  height ; 
His  quiver  o'er  his  ample  shoulders  threw, 
Ilis  bow  twang'd,  and  his  arrows  rattled  as  they 
flew.     Dryden,  Translation  of  the  First  Book 

of  the  Iliad,  67. 

Sounds  the  tough  horn  and  twangs  the  quiv'rintc 
string.  Pope,  Translation  of  the  Iliad,  iv.  157. 
Twang,  v.  a.     Make  to  twang. 

A  swaggering  accent  sharply  twang'd  off,  gives 
manhood  approbation.— Shakettpear,  Twelfth  Night, 
iii.  4. 
Twang:,  s. 

1.  Sharp  quick  sound. 

They  by  the  sound  and  twang  of  nose, 
If  all  be  s'ound  within,  disclose. 

litiiler,  lludibras,  \.  3, 1157. 
So  swells  each  wind-pipe ;  ass  intones  to  ass, 
Harmonic  twang  of  leather,  horn,  and  brass. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  ii.  253. 

2.  Affected  modulation  of  the  voice. 

If  he  be  but  a  person  in  vogue  with  the  multi- 
tude, ho  can  make  popular,  rambling,  incoherent 
stuft',  seasoned  with  twang  and  tautology,  pass  for 
high  rhetorick. — tiouth,  Sermons. 

He  lias  such  a  twang  in  his  discourse,  and  un- 
graceful way  of  speaking  through  his  nose,  that  oue 
can  hardly  understand  him.— Arbuthnot. 

3.  Disagreeable  flavour. 

Hot,  bilious,  with  a  confounded   twang  in  his 

mouth,  and  a  cracking  pain  in  his  head,  he  stood 

one  moment  and  snuffed  in  the  salt  sea  breeze.— 

B.  Disraeli,  The  Young  Duke,  b.vi.  ch.  vi. 

Construction  inter jectional.     '  Little  used,' 

writes  Johnson,  and  '  little  deserving  to  be 

used.' 

There's  one,  the  best  in  all  my  quiver, 
Twang !  thro'  his  very  heart  and  liver. 

Prior,  Cupid  and  Mercury. 

Twangle.  s.     Twang.     Ram. 
Twang-le.  v.  n.     Twang.     Rare. 
Twangling:.   part.   adj.      Sounding    v\ith    a 

1  wangle. 

Sometimes  a  thousand  twangling  instruments 
Will  hum  about  my  cars. 

Shakespear,  Icmpest,  in.  4. 
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She  did  call  mo  rascal  fiddler. 
And  twangling  jack,  with  twenty  sueh  vile  terms. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  1. 
My  life  lias  hardly  given  me  time  enough  for  the 
learning  of  the  duties  of  my  profession,  far  less  has 
it  allowed  me  leisure  for  such  twanoling  follies  — 
Sir  W.  Scott,  Castle  Dangerous. 
Twank.  v.  n.     Twang.     Rare. 
Twank.  s.     Twang.     Rare. 
Twanking:.  verbal  abs.    Making  of  a  twank. 
Rare. 

A  freeman  of  London  has  the  privilege  of  dis- 
turbing a  whole  street  with  twanking  of  a  brass 
kettle. — Addison. 
'Twas.     Contracted  from  it  wax 

If  he  asks  who  bid  thee,  say  'twas  I.          Dryden. 
Twattle.  v.  n.  [German,  schu~atzen.~\  Twad- 
dle. 

The  apostle  Paul  finds  fault  with  a  certain  sort  of 
women  who  were  prattlers,  which  would  go  from 
house  to  house,  twattling,  and  babbling  out  frothy 
speech  that  was  good  for  nothing.  —  Whateley, 
Redemption  of  Time,  p.  15 :  1634. 

Twattling:.  part.  adj.  Prating  ;  chattering 
idly. 

When  one  talks  toys  or  trifles,  and  speaks  sha- 
dows or  gawds  that  yield  no  profit ;  such  twattling 
cuts  out  the  heart  of  good  time.  —  Whateley,  Re- 
demption of  Time,  p.  15. 

Used  adjectivally. 

It  is  not  for  every  twattling  gossip  to  undertake. 
— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 
Tway.    Twain. 

Guyon's  angry  blade  so  fierce  did  play 
On  th'  other's  helmet,  which  as  Titan  shone, 
That  quite  it  clove  his  plumed  crest  in  tway. 

Spenser. 

Twayblade.  s.  [blade  =  leaf.]  In  Botany. 
Native  orchidaceous  plant  of  the  genus 
Listera  (ovata),  named  from  the  two  oval 
opposite  leaves  which  clasp  the  lower  part 
of  the  stem. 
Tweak.  v.  a.  Twitch. 

Who  calls  me  villain,  breaks  my  pate  across, 
Tirealat  me  by  the  nose.     SJiake.tpear,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

To  rouse  him  from  lethar^ick  dump. 
He  tweak'd  his  nose.         Butler,  Hndibras,  i.  2,  973. 
Look  in  their  face,  they  tweak'd  your  nose.  Swift. 

Tweague.  s.  Perplexity ;  ludicrous  dis- 
tress :  (Johnson  calls  it,  a  low  word). 

This  put  the  old  fellow  in  a  rare  tweague.—Ar- 
buthnot. 
Tweedle.  v.  a.     Wheedle. 

A  fiddler  brought  in  with  him  a  body  of  lusty 
young  fellows,  whom  he  had  tweedled  into  the  ser- 
vice.— Addison. 
Tweel.  v.  a.     Work  in  tweels  or  twills. 

(For  example,  see  next  entry.) 
Tweel.  .v.     In   Weaving.     See  extract. 

A  tweel  may  have  the  regularity  of  its  diagonal 
lines  broken. . . .  Florentine  silks  are  tweeled  with 
sixteen  leaves. . . .  The  most  simple  species  of  fanci- 
ful tweding  . . .  consists  of  ten  leaves,  or  double  the 
number  of  the  common  tweel.  .  . .  The  draught  of 
dornock  consists  of  iwo  sets  of  tweelinr/  hedilles.— 
Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 
Textile  Fabrics. 
Tweeling.  verbal  abs.  Working  in  tweels. 

(For  example,  see  Tweel,*.) 
Tweese.  s.     [Fr.  etui.']     Tweezer. 

A  surgeon's  tweese  or  box  of  instruments.— Slier- 
wood. 

Tweezer.  *.  Delicate  nipper  or  pincer  for 
the  extraction  of  small  objects  :  (gene- 
rally plural,  or  with  pair;  a*,  'a  pair  of 
tweezers' ;  in  the  extract  as  the  first 
clement  in  a  compound). 

There  hero's  wits  are  kept  in  pond'rous  vr\ses, 
And  beaus'  in  snuff-boxes  «nd  tweeser-cwt. 

Pope,  Rap?  »ftne  Lock,  canto  v. 
Twelfth,  adj.     Ordinal  of  Twelve. 
Twelfth,  s.     Twelfth  part. 
Twelfthcake.   *.     Cake  for  a  Twelfth-night 
party. 

1  pulled  up  at  the  corner  of  the,deep-rutted  Inne. 

which   looked,  at  the   moment,   like   tin-   top   ot  .-i 

twdfth-i-nke, considerably  mam-led  about  the  siuiir. 

—Tlieodore  Hook,  Gilbert  Gurney,  vol.  in.  ch.  xu. 

Twelfth-night.    *.        Twelfth    night    after 

Christmas  day. 
Twelfthtide.  .v.     Twelfth -night. 

Plough-umnday.  next  after  that  twelfthtide, 
Bids  out  wiih  the  plough. 

Tussur,  Five  Hundred  Pmn 
Husbandry. 
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Twelve,  pron.  [A.S.  tweolf,  from  tiro  +  -If, 
(which  is)  the  ID,  the  If,  and  the  //  of  tli«- 
different  forms  of  the  verb  leave.  Elrrm  U 
a  similar  compound  with  one.  The  sense 
of  this  second  element  is  oner,  from  tin- 
notion  of  remainder,  something  to  spare. 

Such  is  the  ordinary  derivation  of  the 
two^numerals  immediately  following  ten ; 
but  it  has  of  late  been  impugned,  and  the 
doctrine  that  the  t  in  ten,  and  the  A,  in  om, 
decem,  zehn,  &c.,  have  respectively  been 
changed  into  /,  and /(or  c)  has  been  sub- 
stituted. The  Lithuanic  lik,  which  is  ns- 
snmed  to  he  dik,  is  quoted  in  favour  of  tlic 
view.  So  is  the  fact  that  by  making  eleven 
and  twelve  =1  +  10  and  2  +  10  respectively, 
we  get  the  same  elements  as  thoee  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  cY&ra,  fviiiliKa,  vndecim  and 
duodecim.  The  notion  has  found  favour 
both  with  scholars  and  mathematicini. 
perhaps  more  than  it  deserves.]  Numenil 
so  called  ;  in  figures,  12. 

Twelvemonth,  s.  [A.S.  tweolf-monaft.] 
Year,  as  consisting  of  twelve  months. 

I  shall  laugh  at  this  a  twelvemonth  hence. 

Shakexprar.  Richard  III.  iii.  5. 
In  the  space  of  about  a  ttcelvenumth  I  have  run 
out  of  a  whole  thousand  pound  upon  \\tT.-Adduou. 
Not  twice  a  twelvemo-nth  you  an  war  in  print. 

Pope,  Epilogue  in  the  Sitiret,  dialogue  i. 
Twelvepence.  s.     Shilling. 
Twelvepenny.  adj.     Sold  for  a  shilling. 

I  would  wish  no  other  revi-nge,  from  this  rhyming 
judge  of  the  ttcelvepenni/  fMrry.— Dryden. 

Twelvescore.  s.  Twelve  times  twenty ; 
two  hundred  and  forty. 

Twelcescore  viragos  of  the  Spartan  race. 

Dryden,  F.pitlmlnwiunt  "f  Helen  and 

Twentieth,  adj.     Ordinal  of  twenty. 
Twenty,  adj.     [A.S.  twentigJ] 
\.  Twice  ten. 

At  least  nineteen  in  twenty  of  these  perplexing 
words  might  be  changed  into  eas".v  ones.— Swift. 
•2-  Proverbial  or  indefinite  number. 

Maximilian,  upon  firentii  respects,  could  not  have 
been  the  man.— Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of 
Henry  VII. 
Twibil.  s.     [A.S.  twibill  ]     Double  axe. 

She  learu'd  the  churlish  axe  ami  itrybill  to  pre- 
pare. Itrayton,  Polyolltiun,  song  xviii. 

Twice,  adv.     [A  S.  twigges,  twiet.] 

1.  Two  times. 

Upon  his  crest  he  struck  him  so. 
That  twice  he  reeled,  ready  (trice  to  fall.      Spenter. 

He  twice  essay 'd  to  cast  his  son  in  gold ; 
Twice  from  his  hand  hedropp'd  the  forming  mould. 
Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JZneid,  vi.  40. 

2.  Doubly. 

A  little  sum  you  mourn,  while  most  have  met 
With  twice  the  loss,  and  by  as  vile  a  cheat. 

Creech,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xiii.  '.'*. 

In  Composition. 

Life  is  tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale, 
Vexing  the  dull  ear  of  a  drowsy  man. 

Shaieetpear,  King  John.  iii.  4. 
Twice-born  Bacchus  burst  the  tliund'rer'*  thigh. 
And  all  the  gods  that  wander  through  the  sky. 

-   •• 
Extol  the  strength  of  a  ticie»-co*q*er'd  raw. 

Dryden,  Tranttetitm  oftht  .<K*eid, 

Twidle.  or  Twiddle,  r.  a.      Touch   lighth  ; 

finger;  play   with  in   a  fidgetty  manner: 

(condemned  by  Johnson  a*  '  Alow  word'). 

With  my  fingers  upon  the  stupe,  I  pressed  clove 

upon  it,  and  twidlfd  it  in,  first  one  side,  then  thu 

other.—  Wittman,  Surgery. 

Twiddle,  v.  n.  Flay  with  a  tremulous  qui- 
vering motion. 

She  rose made  a  majestic  courtesy,  during 

which  all  the  bugles  in  her  nwful  head-dreM-be«nm 
to  twiddle  and  quiver.— Thacktray,  Book  of  Snobi, 
ch.  xxiv. 
Twifold.  adj.     Twofold.      Obsolete. 

Hi-r  (tcyfold  teme,  of  winch  two  blnrke  as  pitch. 
And  two  were  brownn,  yet  each  to  each  unlicu, 
Did  softly  swim  away. 

8pm»«r,  Paerit  Q**».  L  6,  ffl. 
Twig,  v.  n.     Understand.     Slang. 

Don't  you  twig— Theodore  Hook,  Gilbert  Gumry. 

'  I  ticig'  said  Mick.—/?.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b. iii.  ch.  x. 
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Twig.  *.     [A.S.]     Small  shoot  of  a  branch  ; 
switch  tough  and  long. 

The  Britons  had  boats  made  of  willow  twigs, 
covered  on  the  outside  with  hides,  and  so  had  the 
Venetians.— -Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

They  chose  the  fig-tree,  such  as  spreads  her  arms. 
Branching  so  broad  and  long,  that  in  the  ground 
The  bended  twigs  take  root. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  1103. 

Twiggen.    adj.      Made  of  twigs;    wicker. 

Obsolete. 

I'll  beat  the  knave  into  a  twiggen  bottle.— Shake- 
spear, Othello,  ii.  8. 

The  sides  and  rim  sewed  together  after  the  man- 
ner of  twiggen  work.— Grew. 
Twiggy,  adj.     Full  of  twigs.     Rare. 

Those  twigs  become  great  trees ;  and  these,  being 
grown  up  unto  the  like  greatness,  do  cast  their 
branches  or  twiggy  tendrils  unto  the  earth,  where 
they  likewise  take  hold  and  root.— Gerarde.  Her- 
ball,  p.  1513:  1633. 

Though  they  grow  the  slowest  of  all  the  twiggy 
trees,  yet  do  they  recompense  it  by  the  larger  crop. 
— Evelyn. 
Twilight,  s.     [A.S.  tweoneleoht.~\ 

1.  Faint  light  before  sunrise,  and  after  sun- 
set ;  obscure  light. 

Her  twilights  were  more  clear  than  our  mid-day. 

Donne. 

Suspicions  amongst  thoughts  are  like  bats  amongst 
birds,  they  ever  fly  by  twilight.  Certainly  they  are 
to  be  well  guarded.— Bacon. 

Ambrosial  night,  with  clouds  exhaled 
From  that  high  mount  of  God,  whence  light  and 

shade 
Spring  both,  the  face  of  brightest  heaven   had 

changed 
To  grateful  twilight.    Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  642. 

When  the  sun  was  down, 
They  just  arrived  by  twilight  at  a  town. 

Dryden,  The  Cock  and  the  Fox,  213. 
While  the  rays  of  old  Fhcebus  that  shot  through 

the  skylight, 

Seemed  to  make  on  the  stage  anew  kind  of  twilight. 

Jiyron. 
When  twilight  melts  beneath  the  moon  awa.v. 

Id.,  Parisina. 

2.  Uncertain  view. 

A  faint  weak  love  of  virtue  and  of  good, 
Reflects  from  her  on  them,  which  understood 
Her  worth ;  and  though  she  have  shut  in  all  day, 
The  twilight  of  her  memory  doth  stay.          Donne. 

He  that  saw  hell  in 's  melancholy  dream, 
And  in  the  twilight  of  his  fancy's  theme, 
Scared  from  his  sins,  repented  in  a  fright, 
Had  he  view'd  Scotland,  had  tnrn'd  proselyte. 

Cleaveland,  The  Rebel  Scot. 

In  the  greatest  part  of  our  concernment  he  has 
afforded  us  only  the  twilight  of  probability,  suitable 
to  our  state  of  mediocrity. — Locke. 

Construction  adjectival. 

a.  Not  clearly  or  brightly  illuminated  ;  ob- 
scure ;  deeply  shaded. 

When  the  sun  begins  to  fling 
His  flaring  beams,  me,  goddess,  bring 
To  arched  walks  of  twilight  groves. 

Milton,  II  Penseroso,  131. 

b.  Seen  or  done  by  twilight. 

On  old  Lycaeus  or  Cyllene  hoar, 
Trip  no  more  in  twilight  ranks. 

Milton,  Arcades,  9C. 
Twilled,  part.  adj.    Worked  in  twills. 

When  she,  at  last,  stood-up  complete  in  her  sil- 
very twilled  silk,  her  lace  tucker,  ner  coral  neck- 
lace, and  coral  ear-drops,  the  Miss  Gunns  could  see 
nothing  to  criticize.  —  George  Eliot  (signature), 
Silas  Marner,  ch.  ii. 

Twin.  v.  n.     Part ;  go  asunder.     Obsolete. 

But  yet  the  knight,  wise,  wary,  not  unkind, 
Drew  forth  his  sword,  and  from  her  careless  twin'd. 

Fairfax. 
Twin.  «.  '  [A.S.  twinn.'] 

1 .  Children  (real  or  figurative)  born  at  the 
same  birth. 

In  bestowing 

He  was  most  princely  :  ever  witness  for  him 
Those  twin*  of  learning  Ipswich  and  Oxford. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iv.  2. 

The  divided  dam 

Runs  to  the  summons  of  her  hungry  lamb ; 
But  when  the  twin  cries  halves,  she  quits  the  first. 

Cleaveland. 

No  weight  of  birth  did  on  one  side  prevail, 
Two  twins  less  even  lie  in  Nature's  scale.      Cowley. 
They  came  twins  from  the  womb,  and  still  they 

live 
As  if  they  would  go  twins  too  to  the  grave. 

Otway,  The  Orphan,  i.  1. 
rair  Leda  s  twins,  in  time  to  stars  decreed, 
One  fought  on  foot,  one  curb'd  the  fiery  steed. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 
Meleager  and  Atalanta. 

2.  Gemini,  the  sign  of  the  zodiac. 
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This,  when  the  sun  retires, 

First  shines,  and  spreads  black  night  with  feeble 
fires,  _,       , 

Then  parts  the  twins  and  crab.  Lreecn. 

Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element  in 
&  compound,  as  in  ' twin-brother ,'   'twin- 
sister' 
Twin.  v.  n. 

1.  Be  born  at  the  same  birth. 

He  that  is  approved  in  this  offence. 
Though  he  had  twinn'd  with  tne  both  at  a  mrtn, 
Shall  lose  me.  Shakespear,  Othello,  11.  3. 

2.  Be  paired  ;  be  suited. 

O  how  inscrutable  !  his  equity 
•  Twins  with  his  power.  Sandys,  Paraphrase  of  Job. 

Twin.  v.  a.     Bear  twins. 

Ewes  yearly  by  twinning  rich  masters  do  make. 
Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good 

Husbandry. 
Twin-born,  adj.     Born  at  the  same  birth. 

Our  sins  lay  on  the  king ;  he  must  bear  all. 
O  hard  condition,  and  twin-born  with  greatness  1 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iv.  1. 
Latona's  twin-born  progeny. 

Milton,  Sonnets,  xn.  6. 

Twine,  v.  a.     [A.S.  twinan.'} 

1.  Twist  or  complicate  so  as  to  unite,  or 
form  one  body  or  substance  out  of  two  or 

more. 

Thou  shalt  make  an  hanging  of  blue,  and  fine 
twined  linen,  wrought  with  needlework.— Exodus, 
xxvi.  36. 

2.  Unite  itself. 

Lumps  of  sugar  lose  themselves,  and  twine 
Their  subtle  essence  with  the  soul  of  wine. 

Crashaw. 

Twine,  v.  n. 

1.  Convolve  itself ;  wrap  itself  closely  about. 

'  Let  wreaths  of  triumph  now  my  temples  twine,' 
The  victor  cry'd, '  the  glorious  prize  is  mine ! ' 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  iii. 

2.  Unite  by  interposition  of  parts. 

Friends  now  fast  sworn,  who  twine  in  love 
Unseparable,  shall,  within  this  hour, 
On  a  dissension  of  a  doit,  break  out 
To  bitterest  enmity.    Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iv.  4. 

3.  Wind ;  make  flexures. 

4.  Turn  round. 

O  friends ! 

Some  one  abides  within  here,  that  commends 
The  place  to  us,  and  breathes  a  voice  divine : 
As  she  some  web  wrought,  or  her  spindles  twine 
She  cherisht  with  her  song.  Chapman. 

Twine,  s. 

1.  Twisted  thread. 

Not  any  damsel,  which  her  vaunteth  most 
In  skilful  knitting  of  soft  silken  twine.        Spenser. 

A  pointed  sword  hung  threatening  o'er  his  head, 
Sustain'd  but  by  a  slender  twine  of  thread. 

Dryden. 

2.  Twist ;  convolution. 

Nor  all  the  gods  beside 
Longer  dare  abide, 
Not  Typhon  huge  ending  in  snaky  twine. 

Milton,  Ode  on  the  Morning  of  Christ's 

Nativity,  224. 

Braid  your  locks  with  rosy  twine, 
Dropping  odours,  dropping  wine.      Id.,  Comus,  105. 

3.  Embrace  ;  act  of  convolving  itself  round. 

Everlasting  hate 

The  vine  to  ivy  bears,  but  with  an  am'rous  twine 
Clasps  the  tall  elm.  J.  Philips,  Cyder,  i.  251. 

Twinge,    v.  a.     [German,    zwingen  =  force, 
constrain  ;  Danish,  fringe."] 

1.  Torment  with  sudden  and  short  pain. 

The  gnat  charged  into  the  nostrils  of  the  lion,  and 
there  twinged  him  till  he  made  him  tear  himself, 
and  so  master'd  him.— Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

2.  Pinch;  tweak. 

When  a  man  is  past  his  sense, 
There's  no  way  to  reduce  him  thence, 
But  twinging  him  by  th'  ears  and  nose, 
Or  laying  on  of  heavy  blows. 

Sutler,  Hudibras,  iii.  1, 1153. 
Twinge,  s. 

1.  Short  sudden  sharp  pain. 

The  wickedness  of  this  old  villain  startles  me,  and 
gives  me  a  twinge  for  my  own  sin,  though  far  short 
of  his. — Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  iv.  1. 

2.  Tweak ;  pincb. 

How  can  you  fawn  upon  a  master  that  gives  you 
so  many  blows  and  twinges  by  the  ears? — Sir  R. 
L'Estrange. 

Twink.  s.     Twinkling.    Rare. 
In  twynk  of  an  eye  most  suddenly. 

Old  Poem  in  Ashmole's  Theatrum  Chemicum 
p.  127. 
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She  hung  about  my  neck,  and  kiss  on  kiss 
She  vied  so  fast,  protesting  oath  on  oath, 
That  in  a  twink  she  won  me  to  her  love. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ii.l. 

Twinkle,  v.  n.     [A.S.  twinclian.~] 

1.  Sparkle;     flash   irregularly;    shine   with 
intermitted  light ;  shine  faintly ;  quiver. 

As  plays  the  sun  upon  the  glassy  streams, 
Twinkling  another  counterfeited  beam, 
So  seerus  this  gorgeous  beauty. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  v.  3. 

So  weak  your  charms,  that  like  a  winter's  night, 
Twinkling  with  stars,  they  freeze  me  while  they 
light.  liryden. 

These  stars  do  not  twinkle  when  viewed  through 
telescopes  which  have  large  apertures :  for  the  rays 
of  light  which  pass  through  divers  parts  of  the 
aperture,  tremble  each  of  them  apart ;  and  by  means 
of  their  various,  and  sometimes'  contrary  tremors, 
fall  at  one  and  the  same  time  upon  different  points 
in  the  bottom  of  the  eye.— Sir  I.  Newton. 

2.  Open  and  shut  the  eye  by  turns. 

The  owl  fell  a  moping  and  twinkling.— Sir  R. 
L'Estrange. 

3.  Play  irregularly. 

His  eyes  will  twinkle,  and  his  tongue  will  roll, 
As  though  he  beckon'd,  and  call'd  back  his  soul. 

Donne. 
Twinkle,  s. 

1.  Sparkling  intermitting  light. 

2.  Motion  of  the  eye. 

Suddenly,  with  twinkle  of  her  eye, 
The  damsel  broke  his  misintended  dart.      Spenser. 

I  come,  I  come ;  the  least  twinkle  had  brought  me 
to  thee. — Dryden,  Don  Sebastian. 

Twinkler.  s.  One  who,  that  which,  twinkles  : 
(in  the  extract,  twinkling  eye).  Col- 
loquial. 

You'll  just  be  pleased  . . .  not  to  he  staring  at  me, 
following  me  up  and  down  with  those  twinklers  of 
yours. — Marryatt,  Snarleyyow,  vol.  i.  ch.  vii. 

Twinkling,  part.  adj.  Shining  with  a 
twinkle. 

At  first  I  did  adore  a  twinkling  star, 
But  now  1  worship  a  celestial  sun. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  6. 

Twinkling1,  verbal  abs.  Short  space,  such 
as  is  taken  up  by  a  motion  of  the  eye. 

Money  can  thy  wants  at  will  supply, 
Shields,  steeds,  and  arms,  and  all  things  for  thee 

meet, 
It  can  pourvey  in  twinkling  of  an  eye.         Spenser. 

These  false  beauties  of  the  stage  are  no  more  last- 
ing than  a  rainbow ;  when  the  actor  gilds  them  no 
longer  with  his  reflection,  they  vanish  in  a  twink- 
ling.— Dryden. 

Twinling.  s.  Twin  lamb ;  lamb  of  two 
brought  at  a  birth. 

Twinlings  increase  bring.  Tusser,  Five 

Hundred  Points  of  good  Husbandry. 
Twinned,  part.  adj. 
\.  Born  at  the  same  birth. 

Twinn'd  brothers  of  one  womb. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 
Since  thy  original  lapse,  true  liberty 
Is  lost,  which  always  with  right  reason  dwells 
Twinn'd,  and  from  her  hath  no  dividual  being. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  83. 
2.  Like  as  twins  ;  paired. 

The  twinn'd  stones  upon  the  number'd  beach. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  i.  7. 
Twinner.  s.     Breeder  of  twins.    Mare. 

Ewes  yeerely  by  twinning  rich  maisters  do  make, 
The  lambe  of  such  twinners  for  breeders  go  take. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good 

Husbandry. 
Twire.  v.  n.  [  ?  ] 

1.  Twitter;  chirp.     Obsolete. 

2.  Be  moved  with  quick  vibrations  ;  quiver ; 
twinkle. 

When  sparkling  stars  twire  not,  thou  gild'st  the 
even.  Shakespear,  Sonnets,  xxviii. 

3.  Be  in  a  kind  of  flutter  ;  be  moved  to  smile 
or  laugh ;  simper. 

I  saw  the  wench  that  twired  and  twinkled  at  thee. 
Ueaumont  and  Fletcher,  Women  Pleased. 
If  I  was  rich,  I  could  twire  and  loll  with  the  best 
of  them. — Sir  S.  Steele,  Conscious  Lovers. 

Twirl,  v.  a.  (see  Whirl.]  Turn  round; 
move  by  a  quick  rotation. 

Dext'rous  damsels  twirl  the  sprinkling  mop. 

Gay,  Trivia,  ii.  422. 
See  ruddy  maids, 

Some  taught  with  dext'rous  hand  to  twirl  the  wheel. 

Dodsley. 

Twirl,  v.  n.     Revolve  with  a  quick  motion. 
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Twirl,  s, 

1 .  Rotation  ;  circular  motion. 

2.  Twist ;  convolution. 

The  twirl  on  this  is  different  from  that  of  the 
others;  this  being  an  heterostropha,  the  twirls 
turning  from  the  right-hand  to  the  left.— Wood- 
w(ird,  On  Fossils. 

Twirling-,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  that  which 
twirls,  quick  circumrotation. 

Wool  and  raw  silk  by  moisture  incorporate  with 
other  thread  ;  especially  if  there  be  a  little  wreath- 
ing, as  appeareth  by  the  twisting  and  twirling  about 
of  spindles. — Bacon. 

Twist,  v.  a.  [A.S  getwisan;  Dutch,  twisten.] 

1.  Form  by  complication;  form  by  convolu- 
tion. 

Do  but  despair, 

And  if  thou  want'st  a  cord,  the  smallest  thread 
That  ever  spider  twisted  from  her  womb, 
Will  strangle  thee.        Shakespear,  King  fcihn,  iv.  3. 
To  reprove  discontent,  the  ancients  feigned,  that 
in  hell  stood  a  man  twisting  a  rope  of  hay ;  and  still 
he  tivisted  on,  suffering  an  ass  to  eat  up  all  that  was 
finished. — Jeremy  Taylor. 

2.  Contort;   writhe. 

Either  double  it  into  a  pyramid  cal,  or  twist  it 
into  a  serpentine  form. —  Pope. 

3.  Wreath;    wind;    encircle    by  something 
round  about. 

There  are  pillars  of  smoke  twisted  about  with 
wreaths  of  flame.— T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

4.  Form ;  weave. 

•    If  thou  dost  love  fnir  Hero,  cherish  it, 

And  thou  shalt  have  her:  was 't  not  to  this  end 

That  thou  bpgan'st  to  tivist  so  fine  a  story  ? 

Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  i.  1. 

5.  Unite  by  intertexture  of  parts. 

All  know  how  prodigal 
Of  thy  great  soul  thou  art,  longsng  to  twist 
Bays  with  that  ivy,  which  so  early  kist 
Thy  youthful  temples.  Waller. 

6.  Unite ;  insinuate. 

When  avarice  twist-s  itself,  not  only  with  the 
practice  of  men,  but  .the  doctrines  of  the  church; 
when  ecclesiasticks  dispute  for  money,  the  mi.schief 
seems  fatal.  —  Dr.  U.  More,  Decay  of  Christian 
Piety. 

Twist,  v.  n.    Be  contorted  ;  be  convolved. 
Twist,  s. 

1.  Anything  made  by  convolution,  or  wind- 
ing two  bodies  together. 

Minerva  nursed  him 
Within  a  twist  of  twining  osiers  laid.          Addison. 

2.  Single  string  of  cord. 

Winding  a  thin  string  about  the  work  hazards  its 
breaking,  by  the  fretting  of  the  several  twists 
against  one  another.— Moxon,  Mechanical  Exer- 
cises. 

3.  Cord;  string. 

Through  these  labyrinths,  not  my  grov'ling  wit, 
But  thy  silk  tioist,  let  down  from  heav'n  to  me, 
Did  both  conduct  and  teach  me,  how  by  it 
To  climb  to  thee.  O.  Herbert . 

About  his  chin  the  ttcist 
He  tied,  and  soon  the  strangled  soul  dismiss'd. 

Dryden. 

4.  Contortion ;  writhe. 

Not  the  least  turn  or  twist  in  the  fibres  of  any 
one  animal,  which  does  not  render  them  more  pro- 
per for  that  particular  animal's  way  of  life  than  any 
other  cast  or  texture. — Addison, 

5.  Manner  of  twisting. 

Jack  shrunk  at  first  sight  of  it ;  he  found  fault 
with  the  length,  the  thickness,  and  the  twist.— 
Arbuthnot,  History  of  John  Bull. 

I  am  naturally,  beforehand,  shy  of  novelties  ;  new 
books,  new  faces,  new  years— from  some  mental 
twist  which  makis  it  difficult  in  me  to  face  the 
prospective-— C.  Lamb,  Essays  of  Elia,  New  Year's 
Eve. 

6.  Twig  ;  branch.     Obsolete. 

Nor  bough,  nor  branch,  the  Saracens  therefore, 
Nor  twist,  nor  twig,  cut  from  that  sacred  spring. 

Fairfax. 

7.  Appetite.     Slang. 

\\hat  a  tioist  the'fellow  has!— IF.  H.  Ainsworth, 
Rookwood. 

Twister,  s.  One  who  twists  ;  ropemaker  ; 
that  which  twists ;  instrument  of  twisting. 
To  this  word  I  have  annexed  some  re- 
markable lines,  which  explain  twist  in  all 
its  senses.  (Johnson.) 

When  a  twister  a-twisting  will  twist  him  a  twist, 
For  the  twisting  of  his  twist  he  three  twines  doth 

intwist ; 

But  if  one  of  the  twines  of  the  twist  do  untwist, 
The  twine  that  untwisteth  untwisteth  the  twist. 
IJntwirling  the  twine  that  uutwistetu  between, 
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He  twirls  with  his  twister  the  two  in  a  twine- 
Then  twice  having  txyisted  the  twines  of  the  twine, 
He  twitcheth  the  twine  he  had  twined  in  twain. 
The  twain  that  in  twining  before  in  the  twine. 
As  twins  were  intwisted,  ho  now  doth  untwine, 
'Twixt  the  twain  intertwisting  a  twine  more  be- 
tween, 

He,  twirling  his  twister,  makes  a  twist  of  the  twino. 

WaUii. 

Twisting:,  part.  adj.  Forming  convolutions 
or  contortions ;  becoming  convoluted,  or 
contorted. 

Deep  in  her  breast  he  plunged  the  shining  sword : 
The  Inachians  view  the  slain  with  vast  surprise, 
Her  twisting  volumes  and  her  rolling  eyes. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  first  Book  of  the 

Thebais  of  Statins, 

Twisting:,  verbal  abs.  Contortion  ;  convolu- 
tion ;  distortion. 

In  an  ileus,  commonly  called  the  twisting  of  the 
puts,  is  a  circumvolution  or  insertion  of  one  part  of 
.      the  gut  within  the  other.— Arbuthnot,  On  the  Na- 
ture and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

(See  also  under  T  w  i  s  t  e  r.) 

Twit.  i>.  a,  [A.S.  edwitan.~]  Reprove  with  a 
sneer. 

When  approaching  the  stormy  stowers 
We  mought  with  our  shoulders  bear  off  the  sharp 

showers, 

And  sooth  to  saine,  nought  seemeth  sike  strife, 
That  shepherds  so  twiten  each  other's  life.  Spenser. 

When  I  protest  true  loyalty  to  her, 
She  twits  me  with  my  falsehood  to  my  friend. 

Sluikespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Venma,  iv.  2. 
jEsop  minds  men  of  their  errors  without  twitting 
them  for  what's  amiss.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

This  these  scoffers  twitted  the  Christians  with. — 
Archbishop  Tillotson. 

Twitcb.  v.  a.  [A.S.  twiccian."]  Pluck  with 
a  quick  motion ;  snatch ;  -pluck  with  a 
hasty  motion. 

He  rose,  and  tioitch'd  his  mantle  blue, 
To-morrow  to  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new. 

Milton,  Lyeidas,  192. 

Twitch'd  by  the  sleeve,  he  mouths  it  more  and 
more. 

C.  Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  vii.  143. 
Thrice  they  twitch' d  the  diamond  in  her  ear. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  iii. 
Twitcb.  s. 

1.  Quick  pull.;  sudden  vellication. 

But  Hudihras  gave  him  a  twitch 
As  quick  as  lightning  in  the  breech. 

liutler,  Hudibras,  ii.  3, 1065. 

The  lion  gave  one  hearty  twitch,  and  got  his  feet 
out  of  the  trap,  but  left  claws  behind.— Sir  R.  L'  Es- 
trange. 

2.  Contraction  of  the  fibres. 

Mighty  physical  their  fear  is ; 
For  soon  as  noise  of  combat  near  is, 
Their  heart  descending  to  their  breeches, 
Must  give  their  stomachs  cruel  twitcJies. 

Prior,  Alma,'i.  455. 

A  fit  of  the  stone  is  the  cure,  from  the  inflamma- 
tion and  pain  occasioning  convulsive  ticitches.— 
Sharp,  Surgery. 

Twitcb,  or  Twitcbgrass.  s.  [quick  in  the 
sense  of  living.]  Couch-grass. 

Twitvhgrass  is  a  weed  that  keeps  some  land  loose, 
hollow,  and  draws  away  the  virtue  of  the  ground.— 
Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Twite.  *.  [?]  Name  applied  to  several 
small  birds,  most  commonly  found  in  com- 
position, improperly  spelt  white,  as  Lint- 
white. 

Twitter,  v.  n.  [Gennan,  zittern."] 

1.  Make  a  sharp  tremulous  intermitted  noise. 

The  swallow,  too,  beneath  the  thatch, 
Shall  twitter  from  its  clay-built  nest; 

Oft  shall  the  pilgrim  lift  the  latch, 
And  share  my  meal  a  welcome  guest.         lingers. 

2.  Be  suddenly  moved  with  any  inclination ; 
be  agitated  by  expectation  or  suspense: 
(condemned  by  Johnson  as  '  A  low  word '). 

My  heart  twitters;  I  am  all  in  a  twitter.— Ray, 
North  Country  Words. 

3.  Burst  into  a  smile  or  laugh  ;  simper. 

O  the    young   handsome   wenches,   how  they 
twitter'd! 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Loyal  Subject. 
How  the  fool  bridles  1  how  she  twitters  at  him  ! 

Id.,  Pilgrim. 

Twitter,  s. 

1.  Any  motion  or  disorder  of  passion,  such  ns 
a  violent  fit  of  laughing,  or  fit  of  fretting. 

The  ancient  errant  knights 
Won  all  their  ladies'  hearts  in  fights, 
And  cut  whole  giants  into  fritter-,, 
To  put  them  into  amorous  ******* 

liuller,  Hudibrat,  iii.  1, 83. 
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Tho  moon  wag  in  a  h«>«v.v  twitter,  that  her  clothed 
never  fitted  her.  S  ,na«. 

1  am  all  of  a  twitter  to  nee  my  ol<f  John  Harrowhr 
aimin.—  O.  Colman  and  1).  (Jarrick,  Tks  Clandestine 
Marriage,  i.  1. 

•2.  Upbraider. 
Twittering-,  verbal  ab$. 
1.  Twitter. 

A  widow,  which  had  a  (wittering  toward*  a  second 
husband,  took  •  (owsipping  companion  to  manage 
the  job.—  Sir  R.  L'  Estrange. 
•2.  Sharp,  tremulous  chirping. 

She  awakened  the  time-shaken  chorda  renponsire 
to  the  twitterings  of  that  Kinder  iumire  of  a  Toioo. 
—L'inib,  E*X<II,S  of  Elia.  Captain  Jnckton. 

(  For  another  eiample,  see  under  Quacking.) 
Twittingly.  ado.     With  reproach  ;  so  as  to 
upbraid. 

Sir  Thomas  More'g  lady,  being  sick  of  daughters, 
prayed  importunately  for  a  boy,  and  nothing  but  a 
boy  would  serve:  whereupon  she  had  a  boy.  which. 
as  Sir  Thomas  wittily  and  (wittingly  told  her,  would 
be  a  boy,  so  long  as  he  lived  '.--Juniu*,  Sin  Stig- 
matized, p.  061:  JffJU. 

Twittietwattie.  *.     Tattle  ;  gabble  :  (John- 
son writes  '  A  vile  word  '). 

Insipid  twittlftwatttes,  frothy  jests,  and  jingling 
witticism*.  inure  utt  to  a  misunderstanding  of  thing*. 
—Sir  R.  L'  Estrange. 

'Twixt.     Contraction  of  betwixt. 

Twilight,  short  arbiter  'twixt  day  and  night. 

Milton,  Parodist  Lost,  ii.  51. 

Two.  adj.     [A.S.  two.']     Numeral  so  called  ; 
in  figures,  2. 

A  union  in  partition, 
Two  lovely  berries  moulded  on  one  stem. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night'*  Dream,  liL  fc 
As  the  first  element  in  a  compound. 
Next  to  the  raven's  age,  the  Pylian  king 
Was  longest  lived  of  any  two-legg'd  thing. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  x.  888. 
Clarissa  drew,  with  tempting  grace, 
A  two-edged  weapon  from  her  shining  case. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  iii. 

Twofold,    adj.      Double  ;  two  of  the  same 

kind,  or  two  different  things  coexisting. 

Through  mirk.  so  me  air  her  ready  way  .she  makes, 
Her  twofold  team,  of  which  two  black  as  pitch 
And  two  were  brown,  ytt  each  two  each  unlike, 
Di'l  softly  swira  away.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen, 

Our  prayer  against  sudden  death  importeth  *  two- 
fold desire,  that  death  when  it  coiiieth  may  giv*1  us 
some  convenient  respite,  or  if  that  be  denied  us  of 
God,  yet  we  may  have  wisdom  to  provide  always 
before-hand.  —  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

O  thou  !  the  earthly  author  of  my  blood, 
Whose  youthful  spirit  in  me  rearpnerate. 
Doth  now  with  ttrofold  vigour  lift  me  up, 
To  reach  at  victory  above  my  head, 
Add  proof  unto  mine  armour  with  thy  prayers, 
And  with  thy  blessings  steel  my  Inner  's  point  ! 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  i.  3. 

Time  and  place  taken  for  distinguishable  portion! 
of  space  and  duration,  have  each  of  them  a  twofold 
acceptation.—  Loc  ke. 

Ewes,  that  erst  brought  forth  but  single  lambs, 
Now  dropp'd  their  twofold  burdens. 

Prior,  Second  Hymn  qf  Callimachn$. 

Holiness  may  be  taken  in  a  twofold  sense  ;  for  that 
external  holiness  which  Monies  to  persons  or  things 
offered  to  <  Jod  ;  or  for  those  internal  graces  which 
sanctify  our  natures.—  /to/top  Attei-bury, 
Used  adverbially. 

Te  compass  sea  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte. 
and  when  he  is  made,  ye  make  him  twofold  more 
the  child  of  hell  thaii  yourselves.—  Matthew,  uiu. 
15. 
Twohanded.  adj. 

1.  Employing  two  hands. 

With  huge  two-handed  sway, 
Brandish'd  aloft,  the  horrid  edge  came  down. 
Wide  wasting.  Milton,  Paradise  Loft,  ri.  291. 

2.  Large;  bulky. 

If  little,  then  she's  life  and  soul  all  o'er  ; 
An  Amazon,  the  large  twohanded  whore.     Dryden. 

Twopence.  '. 

1.  Sum  amounting  to  two  pennies. 

2.  Small   coin   valued  at   twice    a   penny; 
twopenny-piece. 

You  all"  shew  like  gilt  twopence*  to  me.—  Stafe- 
spe.ir,  Ilfnry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  5. 
Twopenny.  Used  adjectivally  :  (as,  '  A  two- 
pirn?').     Used  also  as  a  term  of 


contempt  for  worthiest. 
Twotongued.    adj.     Double-tongued;    de- 
ceitful. 

1  hate  the  tvn-tanpved  hypocrite, 

O.  Sandy*,  Paraphrase  ofthtPtatmt,  p.  35. 
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Ty*.  .«.    [  ?  ]    Drinking  vessel  so  called. 

Three-handled  tyg,  a  drinking  cup  of  the  time,  so 
hamlltd  that  thivc  different  persons,  drinking  out 
,,f  it,  nnd  each  using  a  separate  handle,  brought 
their  mouths  to  different  ]>arts  of  the  rim.  Broken. 
—  (\IVIT  <>f  a  tt'ff.— Another  three-handled  tyg.—A 
two-handled  tyg.  Handles  opposite.— Catalogue  of 
Specimens. 
Tymbal.  s.  ?  Cymbal. 

A  tumbal's  sound  were  better  than  my  voice. 

Prior. 

Tympan.  *.  In  Printing.  Frame  covered 
with  parchment,  on  which  the  sheets  are 
laid  to  be  printed. 

Tympanic,  adj.  Connected  with  the  tym- 
panum :  (as,  '  tympanic  bone'). 

The  ciuinl  into  which  the  external  ear  reflects  the 
sonorous  vibrations,  passes  inwards  until  it  is  closed  I 
by  the  Mernbrana  Tympani,  or  drum  of  the  ear, 
which  forms  the  cxternarwall  of  the  tympanic  ca- 
vity. Within  this  cavity,  which  communicates  w;tii 
the  throat  by  the  eustachian  tube,  there  is  a  small 
series  of  bones,  which  serve  to  establish  a  connec- 
tion lietwreii  the  Mcinbrana  Tympani,  and  that 
which  covers-in  the  Fenestra  Ovalis.  The  1  .ng 
handle  of  the  malleus  is  attached  to  the  Meiubrana 
Tifmpani.  and  near  its  base  it  gives  attachment  to 
tl.e  Tensor  Tympnni  muscle. ...  The  purpose  <>f 
the  tympanic  apparatus  is  evidently  to  receive  the 
MHiorous  vibrations  from  the  air,  and  to  transmit 
them  to  the  membranous  wall  of  the  labyrinth.— 
J>r.  Carpenter,  Principles  of  Comparative  Physi- 
ology, §  714. 
Tympanites,  s.  [Gr.  Ti'/i-av/rijc.]  Tympany. 

Tympanites,  which  we  call  the  drum, 
A  wind.  B.  Jonson,  Magnetick  Lady. 

Tympanlze.  v.  a.  Stretch  as  the  skin  over 
the  body  of  a  drum. 

If  tins  be  not  to  be  sawn  asunder  as  Esay,  stoned 
as  Jeremy,  made  a  drum  or  tympanized,  as  other 
saint*  of  God  were.— Oley,  Life  o/G.  Herbert,  M.  i. 
b.:  1671. 

Tympanum,  s.  [Lat.;  Gr. ru/jTravoi' =  drum.] 
In  Anatomy.  Drum  of  the  ear. 

The  three  little  bones  in  meatu  auditorio,  by 
firming  the  tympanum,  are  a  great  help  to  the  hear- 
ing.— IViteman,  Surgery. 

In  the  true  reptiles  a  considerable  advance  is 
constantly  to  be  found  in  the  character  of  the  audi- 
tory organs. . . .  The  membrana  tympani  is  usually 
visible  externally,  but  it  is  sometimes  covered  by 
the  skin :  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  communi- 
cates v.-ith  the  fauces  by  an  eustachian  tube. . .  . 
The  two  passages  ...  at  their  lower  end  . . .  termi- 
nate differently,  one  opening  freely  into  the  vesti- 
bule, and  another  communicating  with  the  cavity 
of  the  tympanum  by  an  aperture  which  is  termed 
the  Fenestra  Rotunda,  which  is  closed  by  a  mem- 
brane.— Dr.  Carpenter,  Principles  of  Comparative 
Physiology,  §§n$-7l5:  1851. 

Tympany.  *.  Obstructed  flatulence  that 
swells  the  body  like  a  drum  ;  wind  dropsy. 

He  does  not  shew  us  Rome  great  suddenly, 
As  if  the  empire  were  a  tympany, 
Hut  gives  it  natural  growth,  tells  how  and  why 
The  little  body  grew  so  large  and  high. 

Sir  J.  Suckling. 

Pride  is  no  more  than  an  unnatural  tympany, 
that  rises  in  a  bubble,  and  spends  itself  in  a  blast.— 
Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Nor  let  thy  mountain-belly  make  pretence 
Of  likeness ;  thine's  a  tympany  of  sense. 
A  tun  of  man  in  thy  large  bulk  is  writ, 
But  sure  thou'rt  but  a  kilderkin  of  wit. 

Dryden,  Macflecnoe,  193. 

The  air  is  so  rarifled  in  this  kind  of  dropsical  tu- 
mour, as  makes  it  hard  and  tight  like  a  drum,  and 
from  thence  it  is  called  a  tympany.— A  r but /mot. 
Tyny.    See  Tiny. 

Type.  *.     [Fr. ;  Lat.  typus ;  Gr.  rviros."] 
1.  Stamp;  mark.     Obsolete. 

Thy  father  bears  the  type  of  King  of  Naples, 
Yet  not  so  wealthy  as  an  English  yeoman. 

Shatf/tpear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  i.  4. 
What  good  is  cover'd  with  the  face  of  heaven 
To  be  discover'd,  that  can  do  me  good? — 
Th'  advancement  of  your  children,  gentle  lady.— 
Up  to  some  scaffold,  there  to  lose  their  heads.— 
No,  to  the  dignity  and  height  of  fortune, 
The  high  imperial  type  of  this  earth's  glory. 
__.  .     .  Id.,JtichardIII.iv.4,. 

Which,  though  in  their  mean  types  small  matter 

doth  appeare. 

Yet  both  of  good  account  are  reck'ned  in  theshiere. 

JJrayton. 

?,.  Printing  letter. 

This  is  the  style  and  language  of  the  first  printers 
as  every  body  knows,  who  has  been  at  all  conver- 
sant with  old  books.  Faust  and  Scheffer,  the  in- 
ventors, set  the  example  in  their  first  works  from 
Mi-ntz  ;  by  advertising  the  publick  at  the  end  of 
eno,  that  they  were  not  drawn  or  written  by  a 
1*11,  (as  all  books  had  been  before,)  but  made  by  a 
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new  art  and  invention  of  printing  or  stamping  them 
by  characters  or  types  of  metal  set  in  forms.— JLia- 
dleton,  On  the  Origin  of  Printing,  p.  16 :  1735. 

In  Moxon's  time,  in  1683,  there  were  only  ten 
types  with  specific  names,  while  we  have  now  twen- 
ty-one. .  .  .  The  materials  from  which  types  and 
stereotype  plates  are  cast  are  technically  termed 
metal,  and  consist  of  certain  proportions  of  lead, 
tin,  and  antimony,  melted  together.  Lntil  recently 
types  were  always  cast  in  little  moulds  held  in  tne 
hand,  the  melted  metal  being  poured  in  from  a 
small  ladle ;  but  now  they  are  thrown  off  with  great 
rapidity  by  machinery The  beauty  of  type  de- 
pends upon  the  delicacy  with  which  the  matrix,  ur 
mother  type,  is  formed.  ...  A  complete  assortment 
of  types  is  called  a  fount,  which  may  be  regulated  to 
any  extent.  Every  typefounder  has  a  scale  showing 
the  proportional  quantity  of  each  letter  required  for 
a  fount ;  and  a  peculiar  scale  is  required  for  each 
language.— R.  J.  Courtney,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

3.  Standard  example. 

Natural  groups  [are]  given  by  type,  not  by  defini- 
tion . .  .  Though  in  a  natural  group  of  objects  a  de- 
linition  can  no  longer  be  of  any  use  as  a  regulative 
principle,  classes  are  not,  therefore,  left  quite  loose, 
without  any  certain  standard  or  guide.  The  class  is 
steadily  tix'ed,  though  not  precisely  limited ;  _it  is 
given,  though  not  circumscribed;  it  is  determined, 
not  by  a  boundary  line  without,  but  by  a  central 
point  within  ;  not  by  what  it  strictly  excludes,  but 
by  what  it  eminently  includes;  by  an  example,  not 
by  a  precept ;  in  short,  instead  of  Definition  we  have 
tCtype  for  our  director.  A  type  is  an  example  of  any 
class,  for  instance,  a'  species  of  a  genus,  which  is 
considered  as  eminently  possessing  the  characters 
of  the  class.  All  the  species  which  have  a  greater 
affinity  with  this  type-species  than  with  any  others, 
form  the  genus,  and  are  ranged  about  it,  deviating 
from  it  in  various  directions  and  different  degrees. 
Thus  a  genus  may  consist  of  several  species,  which 
approach  very  near  the  type,  and  of  which  the  claim 
to  a  place  with  it  is  obvious;  while  there  may  be 
other  species  which  straggle  further  from  this  cen- 
tral knot,  and  which  yet  are  clearly  more  connected 
with  it  than  with  any  other.  And  even  if  there 
should  be  some  species  of  which  the  place  is  du- 
bious, and  which  appear  to  be  equally  bound  by 
two  generic  types,  it  is  easily  seen  that  this  would 
not  destroy  the  reality  of  the  generic  groups,  any 
more  than  the  scattered  trees  of  the  intervening 
plain  prevent  our  speaking  intelligibly  of  the  dis- 
tinct forests  of  two  separate  hills.  The  type-species 
of  every  genus,  the  type-genus  of  every  family,  is, 
then,  one  which  possesses  all  the  characters  and 
properties  of  the  genus  in  a  marked  and  prominent 
manner.  The  type  of  the  rose  family  has  alternate 
stipulate  leaves,  wants  the  albumen,  has  the  ovules 
not  erect,  has  the  stigmata  simple,  and  besides 
these  features,  which  distinguish  it  from  the  excep- 
tions or  varieties  of  its  class,  it  has  the  features 
which  make  it  prominent  in  its  class.  It  is  one  of 
those  which  possess  clearly  several  leading  attri- 
butes; and  thus,  though  we  cannot  say  of  any  one 
genus  that  it  must  be  the  type  of  the  family,  or  of 
any  one  species  that  it  must  be  the  type  of  the 
genus,  we  are  still  not  wholly  to  seek:  the  type 
utust  be  connected  by  many  affinities  with  most  of 
the  others  of  its  group  ;  it  must  be  near  the  centre 
of  the  crowd,  and  not  one  of  the  stragglers. — 
Whewell,  History  of  Scientific  Ideas,  vol.  ii.  p.  121: 
1858. 

A  genus  may  consist  of  several  species  which  ap- 
proach very  near  the  type,  and  of  which  the  claim 
to  a  place  with  it  is  obvious;  while  there  maybe 
other  species  which  straggle  further  from  this  cen- 
tral knot,  and  which  yet  are  clearly  more  connected 
with  it  than  with  any  other.  And  even  if  there 
should  be  some  species  of  which  the  place  is  du- 
bious, and  which  appear  to  be  equally  bound  to  two 
generic  types,  it  is  easily  seen  that  this  would  not 
destroy  the  reality  of  the  generic  groups,  any  more 
than  the  scattered  trees  of  the  intervening  plain 
prevent  our  speaking  intelligibly  of  the  distinct 
forests  of  two  separate  hills.— J.  S.  Mill,  System  of 
Logic. 

4.  Emblem ;  mark  of  something. 

Clean  renouncing 

The  faith  they  have  in  tennis,  and  tall  stockings, 
Short  bolster'd  breeches,  and  those  types  of  travel, 
And  understanding  again  the  honest  men. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  i.  3. 
Thy  emblem,  gracious  queen,  the  British  rose, 
Tape  of  sweet  rule,  and  gentle  majesty.          Prior. 

5.  That  by  which  something  future  is  pre- 
figured. 

Informing  them  by  types 
And  shadows  of  that  destin'd  seed  to  bruise 
The  serpent,  by  what  means  he  shall  achieve 
Mankind's  deliverance. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  23' 
The  apostle  shews  the  Christian  religion  to  be  in 
truth  and  substance  what  the  Jewish  was  only  in 
type  and  shadow.— Archbishop  Tillotson. 

Type.   v.  a.     Typify.     Hare. 

He  ratified  ceremonial  and  positive  laws  in  re- 
spect of  their  spiritual  use  and  signification  and  by 
fulfilling  all  things  typed  &i\d  prefigured  by  them.— 
H  kite. 
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Type-metal,  s.     See  extract. 

Type-metal  [is]  the  alloy  of  lead  and  antimony 
used  in  casting  printer's  types,  the  usual  propor- 
tions being  one  part  of  antimony  to  three  of  lend, 
but  a  superior  and  harder  kind  of  type  is  sometimes 
made  by  alloying  two  parts  of  lead  with  one  of  anti- 
mony and  one  of  tin.  Both  these  alloys  take  a  sharp 
impression  from  the  mould  or  matrix, owing  to  their 
expansion  on  solidification,  and  they  are  hard  enough 
to  stand  the  work  of  the  press,  without  being  brittlo 
or  liable  to  fracture. — R.  J.  Courtney,  in  Brande  and 
Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Type-setter,  s.     One  who  sets  type. 
(For  example  see  under  Type-setting.) 

Type-setting,  s.     Process  by  which  type  is 

set. 

It  is  to  M.  Bonelli  that  we  are  indebted  for  the 
bold  idea  of  uniting  the  science  of  electricity  witli 
the  art  of  Gutenberg,  and  of  practically  demon- 
strating that  an  ordinary  typograpic  composition, 
lit  for  local  use,  may  he  unerringly  reproduced  aC 
almost  any  distance.  From  this  idea  naturally  arose 
the  conception  of  converting  the  telegraph  stations 
upon  the  main  lines  into  so  many  type-setting  work- 
shops, of  suppressing  altogether  every  kind  of  deli- 
cate mechanism,  of  putting  aside  conventional  al- 
phabets, those  pregnant  sources  of  error— in  a  word, 
of  reducing  telegraphic  science  to  a  simple  craft, 
within  the  reach  of  the  most  ordinary  intelligence. 
. . .  Ten  type-setters  under  Bonelli's  system  can 
compose  at  least  300  despatches  per  hour,  and  these 
may  be  transmitted  in  l<jss  than  that  time. — R.  J. 
Co  urtney,  in  Brands  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 

Typhoid,  s.  [Gr.  ttSw  (as  the  second  element 
hi  a  compound)  =  like.]  In  Medicine.  A 
term  of  recent  origin  for  that  form  of 
typhus  which  is  attended  with  ulceration  of 
certain  parts  of  the  intestinal  canal.  The 
defence  of  it,  as  found  in  the  extract,  im- 
plies that  it  has  heen  objected  to.  It  is 
certainly  something  more  than  a  mere  imi- 
tation of  typhus,  being  a  disease  of  equal 
gravity ;  just  as  small-pox,  is  the  graver  of 
the  two  complaints  which  bear  the  same 
general  name. 

In  typhus,  diarrhosa  seldom  occurs,  and  haemor- 
rhage from  the  bowels  never.  In  typhoid,  diarrhoea 
is  very  common,  and  there  is  haemorrhage  from  the 
bowels  in  about  one  case  out  of  every  three.  In  an 
excellent  monograph  on  these  fevers  by  Dr.  Jenner, 
published  in  1850,  this  gentleman  shows  that  in  all 
the  fatal  cases  of  typhoid  fever  which  he  examined, 
the  airminated  glands,  or  Peyer's  patches  situated  in 
the  ileum,  were  found  ulcerated.  In  a  few  instances, 
also,  the  solitary  ileo-cseeal  glands  were  ulcerated, 
and  one  eighth  of  the  cases  recorded  died  from 
extension' of  the  ulceration  with  perforation  of  the 
intestine.  As  regards  the  cases  of  typhus,  uleeration 
did  not  exist  in  a  single  instance.  Typhus  is  a  very 
rare  disease  among  the  better  classes  (making  the 
exception  of  the  visiting  clergy,  medical  men,  and 
students),  whereas  typhoid  fever  is  prohably  more 
common  among  the  rich  than  the  poor.  Again, 
typhus  may  occur  at  any  age,  while  typhoid  fever 
rarely  attacks  persons  after  forty,  and  is  most  com- 
mon in  youth ;  the  former  is  slightly  less  dangerous, 
than  the  latter,  nnd  lastly  relapses  do  not  occur  in. 
typhus,  while  they  occasionally  happen  in  typhoid. 
—Tanner,  Practice  of  Medicine,  vol.  i.  p.  236  :  1869. 

Typhoon,  s.  [Arabic.]  Tornado ;  hurricane. 
Aly  coursers  are  fed  with  the  lightning, 

They  drink  of  the  whirlwind's  stream; 
And  when  the  red  morning  is  brightening, 

They  bathe  in  the  fresh  sunbeam  ; 
I  desire,  and  their  speed  makes  night  kindle ; 

1  fear,  they  outstrip  the  typhoon; 
Ere  the  cloud  placed  on  Atlas  can  dwindle, 
We  "11  encircle  the  earth  and  the  moon. 

Shelley,  Prometheus  Unbound. 
Typhus,  s.    [Gr.  rvi 04-  =  smoke,  smoulder.] 
Low  fever ;    nervous   fever :    (often  used 
adjectivally'). 

The  fatal  cases  in  typus  and  typhoid  are  one  in 
between  five  an  d  six.— Tanner,  Practice  of  Medicine, 
vol.  i.  p.  236:  1869. 

(See  also  under  Typhoid.) 

Ty"pic.  adj.  [Fr.  typique ;  Lat.  typicus.~\ 
Typical. 

Hence  that  many  coursers  ran, 
Hand-iti-hand,  a  goodly  train, 
To  bless  the  great  Eliza's  reign  ; 
And  in  the  typic  glory  show 

What  fuller  bliss  Maria  shall  bestow.  Prior. 

Typical,  adj.  Having  the  character  of,  con- 
sisting in,  a  type. 

The  Levitical  priesthood  was  only  typical  of  the 
Christian  ;  which  is  so  much  more  holy  and  ho- 
nourable than  that,  as  the  institution  of  Christ  is 
more  excellent  than  that  of  Moses.— Bishop  Alter- 
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Typically,  adv.    In  a  typical  manner. 

This  excellent  communicativeness  of  the  divine 
nature  is  typically  represented  and  mysteriously 
Morris  Porphyrian  scale  of  being.  - 

Typify,  v.  a.     Figure ;  shew  in  emblem. 

The  resurrection  of  Christ  hath  the  power  of  a 
pattern  to  us,  and  is  so  typified  in  baptism,  as  an 
eniragement  to  rise  to  newness  of  We.— Hammond 

Our  Saviour  was  typified  indeed  by  the  goat  that 
was  slain  ;  at  the  effusion  of  whose  blood  not  only 
the  Imrd  hearts  of  his  enemies  relented  but  the 
stony  rocks  and  vail  of  the  temple  were  shattered  — 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

When  D'Alembert  (I  believe)  remarked  that  in 
certain  governments  only  two  animals  find  their 
way  to  the  highest  places,  the  eagle  and  the  ser- 
pent, the  metaphor  not  only  conveys  with  great 
vividness  the  assertion  intended,  but  contributes 
towards  substantiating  it,  by  suggesting,  in  a  lively 
manner,  the  means  by  which  the  two  opposite  cha- 
racter! thus  typified  effect  their  rise.— J.  S.  MM, 
System  of  Logic,  v. 

The  second  deciduous  rnolar  is  the  sectorial 
tooth;  its  blade  is  trilobate,  but  both  the  anterior 
and  posterior  smaller  lobes  are  notched,  and  the  in- 
ternal tubercle,  which  is  relatively  larger  than  in 
the  permanent  sectorial,  is  continued  from  the  base 
of  the  middle  lobe,  as  in  the  deciduous  sectorial  of 
the  dog  and  hyaena;  it  thus  tapijies  the  form  of  the 
upper  sectorial,  which  is  retained  in  the  permanent 
dentition  of.several  Viverrineand  Musteline  species. 
—Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,  vol.  iii.  p.B7-t. 

Typocosmy.  s.     [Gr.  rvn-oc,  =  type  +  KW^OC. 
world.]     Representation  of  the"  world. 

[He]  should  haply  find  it  to  be  a  typocosmy.— 
Camilen,  Remains,  Surnames. 

Some  books  of  typocosmy  are  nothing  but  a  mass 
of  words  of  all  arts,  to  give  men  countenance,  that 
those  which  use  the  term  might  be  thought  to 
understand  the  art.— liacon,  Advancement  of  Learn- 
ing, b.  ii. 

Typographer,  s.     Printer. 

This  is  a  very  ancient  edition  of  this  work,  without 
date,  place,  or  typographer.— T.  Warton,  History  of 
English  Poetry,  Additions,  ii.  189. 

Typographic,  adj.     Belongin 
printing. 

It  was  printed  in  the  infancy  of  the  typographic 
art.  —  T.  Warton,  History  of  English  Poetry,  ii. 
218. 

Typographical,  adj.     Typographic. 

Our  translator's  sermons,  six  in  number,  are  more 
to  be  valued  for  their  type  than  their  doctrine,  and 
at  present  are  of  little  more  use  than  to  fill  the  ca- 
talogue of  the  typographical  antiquary.— T.  War- 
ton,  History  of  English  Poetry,  iii.  430. 
Typography,  s.  [Fr.  typographic  ;  Lat.  typo- 
graphia  ;  Gr.  rinro^  =  type  +  ypa:ptu  =  I  write, 
describe.] 

1.  Emblematical,  figurative,  or  hieroglyphi- 
cal  representation. 

Those  diminutive  and  pamphlet  treatises  daily 
published  amongst  us,  are  pieces  containing  rather 
typography  than  verity.  —  Sir  T.  lirowne,  Vulgar 
Errours. 

2.  Art  of  printing. 

The  overplus  of  the  money  collected  for  the 
maintenance  and  repair  of  the  schools  is  to  be  em- 
ployed in  setting  up  and  maintaining  a  learned 
typography.— Sir  W.  lllackstoue,  Commentary  on 
tlie  Laws  of  England. 

Tyran,  s.     French  form  of  tyrant.     Hare. 
Lordly  love  is  such  a  tyranne  fell. 

Spenser,  Sheplierd's  Calendar,  October. 
He  is  the  tyran  pike,  our  hearts  the  fry. 

Donne,  Poems,  p.  40. 

Tyranness.  s.     Female  tyrant.     Rare. 
They  were,  by  law  of  that  proud  tyranness, 
Provoked  with  wrath  and  envy's  false  surmise. 

Spenser. 

Though  thou  to  me 

(Whilst  I  was  in  thy  power)  didst  shew  thyself 
A  most  insulting  tyranness,  1  to  thee 
May  prove  a  gentle  mistress. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Prophetess. 

Tyrannic,    adj.      Suiting  a  tyrant ;    acting 
like  a  tyrant ;  cruel ;  despotic ;  imperious. 

Charge  him  home  that  he  affects 
Tyrannic  power.          Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  3. 

Subdue  and  quell,  o'er  all  the  earth, 
Brute  violence,  ami  proud  tyrannick  power. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  i.  218. 
She  hath  recourse 

To  tears  and  prayers,  again  she  feels  the  smart 
Of  a  fresh  wound  from  "the  tyrannick  dart. 

Sir  J.  Itenhinn,  Passion  of  Dido. 
Our  sects  a  more  tyranniclc  power  assume, 
And  would  for  scorpions  change  the  rods  of  Rome. 
Lord  Roscoinnion. 

And  by  the  nobles,  by  his  commons  curst, 
The  oppressor  ruled  tyrannick.  where  he  durst: 

Pope,  Windsor  Forest. 
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Tyrannical.  adj.    Tyrannic. 

\  on  have  contrived  to  ta!;e 
From  Home  all  season'.!  office,  and  to  wind 
lorn-self  into  a  power  tyrannical. 
t\      -i-  Sliakespear,  Coriola 

Dotmtian  had  been  tyrannical,  and  b 

1  were  overthrown 
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ds  from  bloving* 


it      nii/t  °f  *  ?llb/"ect  ^  rebe"»ou8,  in  a  prince 
Taylor         ^ra"wt«"   a"<*   intolerable.  -  Jeremy 

Tyrannically,  adv.     In  manner  of  a  tyrant. 

Tarquin  .  .     having  governed  tyrannically,  and 

taken  from  the  senate  all  authority,  was  becom 

odious  to  the  senate,  nobility,  and  people.-Sir 

Raleigh,  Arts  of  Empire,  ch.  xxvi. 


Fear  you  hi, 
Thau  the  queen's  life? 


Subjection  to  hi, 
After  the  death  of 


"' 


ter  the  death  of 

^.  these  writings  caaie  abroad.-AV  IK.  Temple. 
TyrannouBly.  ado.      In  a  tyrannous  man- 


. 

Tyrannicide,    s.     [Lat.  tyrannicida  =  slayer 
of  a  tyrant.]     One  who  kills  a  tyrant. 
A  band  of  tyrannicides.—  Moore,  Journal,  i.  216. 
I  find  amongst  the  adulatory  verses  made  in  com- 
memoration   of  these   illustrious   tyrannicides,   a 
distich  written  by  Simonides  of  Ceos,  congratula- 
tory  with  the  Athenians  in  their  delivery  from  the 
tyranny  of  Hipparchus.—  Cumberland,  Observer 
no.  48.  (Ord  MS.) 

Tyrannicide.  .v.  [Lat.  tyrannicidium  =  slay- 
ing: of  a  tyrant  ;  from  caedo  =  I  sluy.]  Act 
of  killing  a  tyrant. 

It  was  in  the  most  tiatient  period  of  Roman  servi- 
tude, that  themes  of  tyrannicide  made  the  ordinary 
exercise  of  boys  at  school.—  Hurts. 
f  The  parliament  itself  of  Paris,  the  tribunal  of 
justice,  heard  the  harangue  of  the  duke's  advocate  in 
defence  of  assassination,  which  ho  termed  tyranni- 
cide; and  that  assembly,  partly  influenced  bv 


faction,  partly  overawed  by  power,  pronounced  no 
sentence  of  condemnation,  against  this  detestable 
doctrine.— Hume.  History  of  England,  ch.  xix. 

to  the  art  of  Tyranningr.  s.     Exercise  of  tyranny.    Rare. 

Love,  that  with  thy  cruel  darts 
Dost  conquer  greatest  conquerors  on  ground, . . . 
What  glorie  or  what  guerdon  hast  thou  I'ou.id 
III  feeble  ladies  tyranning  so  sore  ? 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iv.  7, 1. 
Tyrannize,  v.  n.  [Fr.  tyramtiser.'}    Play  the 
tyrant;    act  with  rigour  and  irnperious- 
ness. 

Then  gan  Cnrausius  tirannize  anew, 

And  gainst  the  Romans  bent  their  proper  power, 
And  so  Alleotus  treacherously  slew, 
And  took  on  him  the  robe  of  emperor. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  ii.  10,  57. 
I  made  thee  miserable, 
What  time  I  threw  the  people's  suffrages 
On  him,  that  thus  doth  tyrannize  o'er  me. 

Shnkespear,  Titus  Andronious,  iv.  3. 
A  crew,  whom  like  ambition  joins 
With  him,  or  under  him  to  tyrannize. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  38. 
Beauty  had  crown'd  you,  and  you  must  have  been 
The  whole  world's  mistress,  other  than  a  queen; 
All  had  been  rivals,  and  you  might  have  spared, 
Or  kill'd  and  tyrannised  without  a  guard.      Waller. 
He  does  violence  to  his  own  faculties,  tyrannises 
over  his  own  mind,  and  usurps  the  prerogative  that 
belongs  to  truth  alone,  which  is  to  command  by  its 
own  authority. — Locke. 

4 1  will  be  wise, 

And  just,  and  free,  and  mild,  if  in  me  lies 
Such  power,  for  1  grow  weary  to  behold 
The  selfish  and  the  strong  still  tyrannise 
Without  reproach  or  check.'    I  then  controlled 
My  tears,  my  heart  grew  calm,  and  I  was  meek  and 
bold.  Shelley,  Revolt  of  Islam. 

Justice  was  administered  fairly ;  the  great  were 
not  allowed  to  tyrannize  over  the  poor,  nor  the 
people  to  meet  in  tumultuous  mobs ;  and  the  legions 
were  regularly  paid,  so  that  they  had  no  excuse  for 
plundering  the  unfortunate  Egyptians.  —  Sluirpe, 
History  of  Egypt,  ch.  xi. 

Tyrannize,  v.  a.  Subject  or  compel  by 
tyranny.  Rare. 

Boisterous  edicts  tyrannizing  the  blessed  ordi- 
nance of  marriage  into  the  quality  of  a  most  unna- 
tural and  unchristianlyyoke. — Muton,  Doctrine  and 
Discipline  oj Divorce,  b.  ii.  ch.  xx. 

Tyrannous,  adj.  Tyrannical ;  despotic ;  ar- 
bitrary; severe;  cruel;  imperious.  Obav 
lete. 

It  is  strange  to  see  the  unmanlike  cruelty  of 
mankind,  who,  not  content  with  their  tyrannmit 
ambition,  to  have  brought  the  otters  virtuous  pa- 
tience under  them,  think  their  DMMtorbood  nothing 
without  doing  injury  to  them.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Lately  grown  into  a  loathing  and  detestation  of  the 
unjust  and  tyrannous  rule  of  Harold,  an  usurpc-r.— 
Spenser. 
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Iney  at  each  other  tyranmnuly  flew. 
_  -  Spenser,  faerie  Queen,  T.  2, 13. 

Tyranny,  s. 

1.  Absolute  monarchy  imperiously  adminis- 
tered. 

w.  Our  grand  foe, 

«  ho  now  triumphs,  and  in  the  excess  of  joy 
hole  reigning,  holds  the  tyranny  „{  heav'n. 
m.       ...  Milton,  Purtulue  L«*t.  i.12* 

1  he  cities  fell  often  under  (irraiMM*.  which  Hi.ni>* 
ZVwte'y  *»  "  popular  governments.  —  Sir   »'. 

2.  Unresisted  and  cruel  power. 

BouiHlle..s  intern  nt-rsneo 
In  nature  is  a  tyranny ;  it  hath  IH-.-II 
Th'  untimely  emptying  of  the  happy  throne. 
And  fall  of  many  kings.   Slialce*,*,^,  MacMh.  ir.S. 

3.  Cruel  government ;  rigorous  command. 

Bleed,  bleed,  poor  country  ! 
Oreat  tyranny,  lay  thou  thy  bnsis  sure 
For  goodness  dares  not  check  thee. 
„       .  .  •  *pear.  3fnef>fth.  IT.  X 

Suspicions  dispose  kings  to  tyranny, -Md  hiubainU 
to  jealousy. — liacon. 

God,  in  judgment  just. 
Subjects  him  from  without  to  violent  lords; 
Who  oft  M  unilcMTVcdlv  mtlinil 
llis  outward  freedom  :  tiirunny  must  be. 

Millun,  Paradise  Last,  xii.  9i 

4.  Severity;  rigour;  inclemency. 

The  tyranny  o'  the  open  night's  too  rough 
For  nature  to  endure. 

Shitkespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  4. 
Tyrant.  *.  [The  original  meaning  of  tin- 
word  was  by  no  means  so  suggestive  of 
violence,  arrogance,  and  cruelty  as  the 
present.  Its  etymology  is  uncertain,  aini, 
though  several  derivations  have  bocii  pro- 
posed for  it  from  the  Greek  language,  it  N 
possible  that  the  word  is  other  than  Hel- 
lenic. It  arose  in  the  Republics,  and  sig- 
nified in  its  most  favourable  interpretation 
a  person  whose  political  power,  whether 
well  or  ill  exercised,  was  autocratic  rather 
than  what  would  now  be  called  constitu- 
tional. It  soon,  however,  came  to  suggest 
more  of  evil  than  of  good.  Despot,  a  word 
akin  to  tyrant,  in  respect  to  its  meaning  in 
English,  is  the  Greek  At<T7ror»/t-,  the  Sla- 
vonic Gospodar  and  Hospodar,  simply 
titles  for  certain  rulers.] 

1.  Absolute  monarch  governing  imperiously. 

2.  Cruel  despotic  and  severe  muster ;  op- 
pressor. 

Love  to  a  yielding  heart  is  a  king,  but  to  a  re»ist- 
inir  is  a  tyrant.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

I  would  not  he  the  villain  that  thou  think'st. 
For  the  whole  space  that's  in  the  tyrant't  grup, 
And  the  rich  Kant  to  boot. 

Shaketprar.  Macbetk,  ir.S. 

Dissembling  courtly !  how  line  thin  tyrant 
Can  tickle  where  she  wounds.      Id..  CiimMint,  i.  2. 

The  house  of  woe,  and  dungeon  of  our  tyrant. 

Milt-n.  P.ir<itii*e  hat,  \.4fA. 

Consider  those  grand  agents  and  licutennut*  of 
tin;  devil,  by  whom   he  Keoiiiys  ami  plague*  the 
world  under  him,  to  wit,  tyrant* :  nnti  w.i> 
ever  any  tyrant  who  was  not  also  fnlke  and  , 
oils  ? — Sunlit,  Strm«n*. 

Thou  mean 'si  to  kill  a  tyrant  not  n  kin*. 

Dryden,  lk>n  Silfattian,  IT.  3. 

Tyre.  See  Tire. 
Tyro.  See  Tiro. 
Tythe,  &c.  Sec  T  i  t  h  e,  &c. 
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UBEROUS.    *.      [Lat.  uber.]      Fruitful ; 
copious  ;  abundant.     Rare. 
Here  the  women  give  suck,  the  ubernus  due;  being 
thrown  over  their  naked  shoulder.— Sir  T.  Herbert, 
Relation  of  some  Years?  Travel  into  Africa  and  the 
Great  Asia,  \>.\1. 

Though  the  ground  be  for  the  most  part  barren, 
yet  the  soil  is  rich,  and  it  hindereth  not  that  her 
womb  is  uberous. — Ibid.  p.  314. 
Uberty.    s.      [N.Fr.   uberte;    Lat.   ubertas, 
-atis.]     Abundance ;  fruitfulness.    Rare. 

They  enjoy  that  natural  ube^ty,  and  fruitfulness, 
which,  without  labouring  toil,  doth  in  such  plente- 
ous abundance  furnish  them  with  all  necessary 
things.— ftorio,  Translation  of  Montaigne,  p.  101: 

Cbication.  *.  [Lat.  ubi  =  where.]  Local 
relation  ;  whereness.  A  scholastic  term. 

Relations,  ubications,  duration,  the  vulgar  philo- 
sophy admits  to  be  something;  and  yet  to  enquire 
in  what  place  they  are,  were  gross.— Glanville. 
Ubiquitaire.  s.     Ubiquitary.     Obsolete. 
Three  months  thy  womb 
\Vas  made  the  doom 

Of  him  whom  earth,  nor  air. 
Nor  the  waste  mould 
Of  heaven  can  hold, 
'Cause  he's  ubiquitair. 

HoiceU,  Letters,  b.  i.  letter  xiii.    (Ord  MS.) 
ubiquitariness.  s.     Attribute  suggested  by 
U  biquitary;  existence;  presence;  every- 
where. 

Not  to  speak  of  the  ubiquitariness  of  gome  hands, 
the  same  being  always  present  at  all  petitions. — 
Fuller,  Church  History,  b.  x.  p.  24. 

Ubiquitary.  adj.  [Lat.  unique  =  every  where.} 
Having  the  attribute  of  being  everywhere. 
For  wealth  and  an  ubiquitary  commerce,  none 
can  exceed  her.— Uowell. 
TTbiquitary.  8. 

1.  One  that  exists  everywhere. 

How  far  wide  is  Aquinas,  which  saith.by  the  same 
reason  that  an  angel  might  be  in  two  places,  he 
niiirht  be  in  as  many  as  you  will !  .  .  .  To  conclude, 
either  Aquinas  is  false,  or  the  papists  ubiquitaries. 
—BMvp  Hall. 

There  is  a  nvraph  of  a  most  curious  and  elaborate 
strain,  light,  all  motion,  an  ubiquitary,  she  is  every- 
where, Phantaste !— B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels. 

2.  One  who  asserts  the  corporal  ubiquity  of 
Christ. 

A  parity  of  dignity  . . .  really  commnnicated  to 
the  humanity  in  itself,  as  the  ubiquitaries  contend 
and  plead  for. — Bishop  Richardson,  On  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, p.  2ol :  1655. 

It  may  serve  to  guard  us  from  diverse  errors : 
such  as  that  of  the  German  ubiquitaries,  who  say 
that  our  Lord,  according  to  his  human  nature,  cor- 
porally does  exist  every  where. — Harrow,  Sermoi's, 
vol.  ii.  serin,  xxxi. 

Ubiquity,    s.      [Lat.  ubique  =  every  where.] 

1.  Omnipresence ;  existence  at  the  same  time. 
in  all  places. 

In  the  one  there  is  attributed  to  God  death, 
whereof  divine  nature  is  not  capable;  in  the  other 
ubiquity  unto  man.  which  human  nature  admitteth 
not. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Could  they  think  that  to  be  infinite  and  immense 
the  ubiquity  of  which  they  could  thrust  into  a  cor- 
ner of  their  closet  'i— South,  Sermon. 

2.  Whereabout ;  locality  ;  neighbourhood. 

Pern  she  hight, 
A  solemn  wight, 
As  you  should  meet, 
In  any  street, 
In  that  ubiquity.  S.  Jonson. 

Udal.  adj.  [Norse ;  German,  odel.']  Term 
applied  to  land  held  under  no  feudal  supe- 
rior. 

Udaller.  s.     One  holding  land  by  udal  right. 

Mr.  Thierry  thinks  feh,  that  is  feu  in,  or  pay,  and 

odh,  property,  to  be  the  true  root  [of-feud].   Gntzot 

inclines  to  the  same  derivation;  and  it  is,  in  tact, 

Kiven  by  Du  Cange  and  others.    The  derivation  of 

alod  from  nil  and  odh  seems  to  be  analogous:  and 

the  word  Udaller  fur  the  freeholder  of  the  (Shetland 

and  Orkney  Isles,  strongly  confirms  this  derivation, 

being  only  the  two  radical  elements  reversed,  as  1 

rWMMMf  to  have  s«>«n  observed  in  Gilbert  Stuart's 

"f   S(vi. -ty.  —  Hallam,  View  of  the  State  of 

Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  b.  xi.  ch.  ii.  note. 
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udder.  *.     [A.S.  «oV.]     Dug  of  a  cow,  or 
other  large  animal. 

A  lioness,  with  udders  all  drawn  dry, 
Lay  couching  head  on  ground. 

Sliakespear,  As  you  like  it,  iv.  3. 

Sithence  the  cow 

Produced  an  ampler  store  of  milk  ;  the  she-aroat, 
Not  without  pain,  dragg'd  her  distended  wider. 

Prior,  Second  Hymn  of  Callimachus. 

Uddered.  adj.     Furnished  with  udders. 

Marian,  that  soft  could  stroke  the  udder'd  cow. 

Oay.Sheplierd's  Week,  Tuesday,  11. 

Ugliness  s.    Attribute  suggested  by  Ugly. 

1.  Physical. 

One  that  else  seemed  fair  and  fresb  in  sight, 
Was  turned  now  to  dreadful  ugliness.          Spenser. 

She  takes  her  topics  from,  the  advantages  of  ugli- 
ness.— Dryden. 

2.  Moral. 

This  dull  ribaldry  cannot  but  be  very  nauseous 
and  offensive  to  any  one  who  does  not,  for  the  sake 
of  the  sin  itself,  pardon  the  ugliness  of  its  circum- 
stances.— South,  Sermons. 

Ugly.  adj.  [A.S.  oga  =  fright.]   Contrary  and 
opposite  to  beautiful ;  offensive  to  the  sight. 

If  Cassio  do  remain 
He  hath  a  daily  beauty  in  his  life 
Which  makes  me  ugly.        Sliakespear,  Othello,  \.  1. 
As  ihejerst  element  in  a  compound. 

Was  this  the  cottage  and  the  safe  abode 
Thou  told'st  me  of?    What  grim  aspects  are  these, 
These  ugly-fteat/ed  monsters?     Milton,  Comus,  693. 

Ulcer,  v.  a.     Ulcerate. 

Ulcer,  s.  [Fr.  ulcere ;  Lat.  utcus,  ulceris ;  Gr. 

f'AKOf.J    Sore  of  continuance,   as  opposed 

to  a  new  wound. 

Thou  answerst  she  is  fair ; 
Pour'st  in  the  open  ulcer  of  my  heart, 
Her  eyes,  her  hair,  her  cheek,  her  gait,  her  voice. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  1. 
While  he  was  dressing  that  opening  other  abscesses 
were  raised;  and  from  the  several  aposteraations  si- 
nuous ulcers  were  made.—  Wiseman,  Surgery. 
Ulcerate,  v.  a.     Convert  into  an  ulcer. 

Some  depend  upon  the  intemperamentof  the  part 
•ulcerated;  others  upon  the  continual  afflux  of  the 
lacerative  humours.— Harvey,  Discourse  of  Con- 
sumptions. 

An  acrid  and  purulent  matter  mixeth  with  the 
blood,  in  such  as  have  their  lungs  ulcerated.— Ar- 
buthnot,  On  the  Nature  and  CJioice  of  Aliments. 

Fletcher's  heart  was  ulcerated  by  the  thought  of 
the  poverty,  the  feebleness,  the  political  insignifi- 
cance of  Scotland,  and  the  indignities  she  had  suf- 
fered at  the  hand  of  her   powerful  and  opulent 
neighbour.— Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  xxiv. 
Ulceration.  s.     Act  of  breaking  into  ulcers ; 
process  resulting  in  an  ulcer ;  tess  properly 
the  ulcer  itself. 

The  effects  of  mercury  on  ulcerations  are  mani- 
fest.— Arbuthnot. 

Ulcered,  part.  adj.    Grown  by  time  from  a 
hurt  to  an  ulcer. 

Breathings,  hard  drawn,  their  uloer'd  palates  tear. 
May,  Translation  ofLucan's  I'liarsalia,  b.  iv 

2Esculapius  went  about  with  a  dog  and  a  she- 
goat:  the  lirst  for  licking  ulcered  wounds,  and  the 
goat's  milk  for  the  diseases  of  the  stomach.— Sir  W. 
Temple. 

Ulcerous,  adj.     Afflicted  with  ulcers. 

Strangely  visited  people, 
All  swoln  and  ulcerous,  he  cures. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

An  ulcerous  disposition  of  the  lungs,  and  an  ulcer 
Of  the  lungs,  may  be  appositely  termed  causes  of  a 
pulmonuiue  consumption.— Harvey,  Discourse  of 
Consumptions. 

Uliginous,    adj.       [Lat.  uliginosus ;    uligo, 
uliffinix  =  sludge,  ooze.]     Slimy;  muddy. 

The  uliginous  lacteous  matter  taken  notice  of  in 
the  coral  fishings  upon  the  coast  of  Italy,  was  only  a 
e     collection  of  the  corallin  particles.—  Woodward. 
Ullage.  *.    [Fr.  eullage  ;   euillier  =  to  fill  up 
the  bunghole.]     See  extract. 

Ullage  in  gauging,  [isj  that  quantity  which  a  cask 
wants  of  being  full.— Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary 
of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Ulnagrer.  s.     Alnager. 

Partly,  however,  in  order  to  prevent  frauds  on  the 
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customs,  much  more  in  order  to  secure  the  buyer  of 
foreign  stuffs,  officials  were  appointed  in  each  con- 
siderable port,  who  should  measure  and  certify  the 
length  and  quality  of  the  piece  (pannus)  of  twenty- 
four  yards  or  ells;  for  in  early  times  it  seems  tlwt 
these  words  were  synonymous.  These  officers  wero 
called  alnagers  or  ulna-gers,  and  the  accounts  ren- 
dered by  them  to  the  exchequer  are  still  preserved 
in  great  fulness  and  continuity  in  the  Public  Recor  I 
Office. — lirande  and  Cox,  dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 

interior,  adj.  [Lat.]  Lying  on  the  farther 
side ;  situate  on  the  other  side  ;  further. 

The  ulterior  accomplishment  of  that  part  of  scrip- 
ture, which  once  promised  God's  people,  that  kings 
should  be  its  nursing  fathers.— Boyle,  Style  of  Iloly 
Scripture,  211. 

Ultimate,  adj.     [Lat.  ultimus  =  last.] 

1.  Intended  in  the  last  resort;  being  the  last 
in  the  train  of  consequences. 

I  would  be  at  the  worst ;  worst  is  my  port, 
My  harbour,  and  my  ultimate  repose. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iii.  209. 

Many  actions  apt  to  procure  fame,  are  not  con- 
ducive to  this  our  ultimate  happiness. — Addison. 

2.  In    Chemistry.       Term    applied    to    the 
analysis  by  which  substances  are  resolved 
into  their  absolute  elements  :  (opposed  to 
proximate). 

Ultimately,  ado.  In  an  ultimate  manner ; 
as  the  last  consequence. 

Charity  is  more  extensive  than  either  of  the  two 
other  graces,  which  centre  ultimately  in  ourselves; 
for  we  believe,  and  we  hope  for  our  own  sakes  :  but 
love,  which  is  a  more  disinterested  principle,  carries 
us  out  of  ourselves,  into  desires  and  endeavours  of 
promoting  the  interests  of  other  beings.— Bishop 
Atterbury. 

Trust  in  our  own  powers  ultimately  terminates  in 
the  friendship  of  other  men,  which  these  advantages 
assure  to  us. — Rogers. 

intimation.  *.     Ultimatum. 

Lord  Holingbroke  was  likewise  authorized  to 
know  the  real  ultimation  of  France  upon  the  general 
plan  of  peace.— Swift,  History  of  the  Four  last 
Years  of  Queen  Anne, 

Ultimatum.  5.  Final  conditions  offered  by 
one  government  to  another  for  the  settle- 
ment of  a  dispute. 

He  delivered  to  the  mediators  an  ultimatum,  im- 
porting, that  he  adhered  to  the  treaties  of  West- 
phalia and  Nimeguen,  and  accepted  of  Strasbourg 
with  its  appurtenances.— Smollett,  History  of  Ena* 
land,  b.  i.  ch.  v.  (Ord  MS.) 

Ultime.  adj.     Ultimate.     Rare. 

Whereby  the  true  and  ultime  operations  of  heat 
are  riot  attained.— Bacon, Natural  and  Experimental 
History. 

intimity,  s.  Last  stage ;  last  consequence  : 
(noted  by  Johnson  as  '  A  word  very  con- 
venient, but  not  in  use '). 

Alteration  of  one  body  into  another,  from  crudity 
to  perfect  concoction,  is  the  ultimity  of  that  process. 
— Bacon. 

Ultion.  ,s.  [Lat,ultio,-unis.]  Revenge.  Rare. 

To  forgive  our  enemies  is  a  charming  way  of  re- 
venge; ... .  and  to  do  good  for  evil,  a  sort  and  melting 
uition;  a  method  taught  from  heaven  to  keep  all 
smooth  upon  earth.  —  Sir  T.  lirowne,  Christian 
Morals,  iii.  12. 

Ultra,  adj.  [Lat.  =  beyond.]  Extreme;  ex- 
travagant. 

Their  refusal  to  obey  the  voice  of  the  Church  was 
an  omen  of  error  in  their  faith,  and  its  secret  hete- 
rodoxy is  proved  by  their  connexion,  in  spite  of 
themselves,  with  the  extreme  or  ultra  party  whom 
they  [the  Monophysiteg]  so  vehemently  disowned. 
—Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity. 

Ultra,  s.  Politician  who  advocates  extreme 
measures. 

With  all  his  bright  genius  and  solid  learning,  his 
venerable  name  would  have  been  found  at  the  head, 
or  rather  say  in  advance,  of  the  most  universally 
and  most  justly  contemned  faction  in  the  world, 
llie  Ultras  would  have  owned  him  for  their 
leader,  and  would  have  admitted  that  ho  went 
beyond  them  in  uncompromising  consistency.  — 
Jirougliam,  Historical  Sketches  of  Statesmen  of  the 
Keign  of  George  III.,  Mr.  liurke. 
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Ultramarine,  s.     Pigment  so  called. 

Others,  notwithstanding  they  are  brown,  cease 
not  to  be  soft  and  faint,  as  the  blue  of  ultramarine. 
— Dryden. 

Till  a  few  years  ago.  every  attempt  failed  to  make 
ultramarine  artificially.  At  length,  in  1828,  M. 
Guimet  resolved  the  problem,  fruided  by  the  ana- 
lysis of  MM.  Clement  and  Dcsormes.  and  by  an  ob- 
servation of  M.  Tassaert,  that  a  blue  substance  like 
ultramarine  was  occasionally  produced  on  the  saiul- 
stone  hearths  of  his  reverberatory  soda  furnaces.  Of 
31.  Guimet's  finest  pigment  I  rece'ived  a  bottle  several 
years  ago,  from  my  friend  M.  Merime'e,  secretary  of 
the  Ecole  de  Beaux  Arts,  which  has  been  found  by 
artists  little,  if  any,  inferior  to  the  Inzulite  ultra- 
marine.— Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Mines. 

Ultramarine,  adj.  Being  beyond  the  sea; 
foreign. 

The  loss  of  the  ultramarine  colonies  lightened 
the  expensestof  France. — Burke,  Observations  on  a 
late  State  of  the  Nation :  1769. 

Ultramontane,  adj.  [Lat.  ultra  =  beyond  + 
mons,  mantis  =  mountain  ;  adjective,  mon- 
tanus.']  In  the  English  and  the  allied 
languages,  ultra  means  to  the  south  of; 
the  mountains  being  the  Alps.  The  term 
is  chiefly  used  as  an  equivalent  to  Romish, 
Roman  Catholic,  and  Papal.  Tramon- 
tane, on  the  other  hand,  is  an  Italian 
term,  meaning  North  of  the  Alps.  It 
applies  to  certain  cold  winds  from  the 
North. 

Is  every  person  a  Papist  who  is  willing  to  concede 
to  the  Bishop  of  Borne  a  primacy  among  Christian 
prelates?  If  so,  James  the  First,  Charles  the  First, 
Laud,  Heylin,  were  Papists.  Or  is  the  appellation 
to  be  confined  to  persons  who  hold  the  ultramontane 
doctrines  touching  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See? 
If  so,  neither  Bossuet  nor  Pascal  was  a  Papist. — 
Mac.aulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  xiv. 

The  Church  of  Rome  makes  boldly  the  claim  of 
authority  for  its  own  decisions.  But  there  is  a  large, 
and  that  not  the  least  enlightened  and  intelligent, 
portion  of  the  Christian  world  which  peremptorily 
denies  this  claim.  Moreover,  even  among  its  own 
members,  there  is  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  organs  of  that  authority.  The  ultramontane 
doctrines  differ  on  this  head  from  those  of  some  of 
the  national  churches.— Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  On  the 
Influence  of  A  uthority  in  Matters  of  Opinion,  ch.  i v. 

Ultramontane.  *.  Person  holding  ultra- 
montane opinions. 

He  is  an  ultramontane,  of  which  sort  there  have 
been  none  [popes]  these  fifty  years. — Bacon,  Obser- 
vations on  a  Libel :  1592.  • 

He  [Pope  Urban]  declared  his  intention  not  to 
leave  Borne.  To  the  petition  of  the  Bannerets  of 
Borne  for  a  promotion  of  Cardinals,  he  openly 
avowed  his  design  to  make  so  large  a  nomination 
that  the  Italians  should  resume  their  ascendancy 
over  the  Ultramontanes.  The  Cardinal  of  Geneva 
turned  pale,  and  left  the  Consistory. — Mil-man,  His- 
tory of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  xiii.  ch.  i. 

Ultroneous.  adj.  [Lat,  ultroneus.]  Sponta- 
neous ;  voluntary. 

Human  laws  oblige  to  an  active  obedience  but  not 
to  a  spontaneous  offer,  and  ultronemts  seeking  of 
opportunities.  —  Jeremy  Taylor,  Ductor  Dubitan- 
tium.  (Ord  MS.) 

Ululate,  v.  n.  [Lat.  ululutus,  pass.  part,  of 
ululo  =  yell.]  Howl ;  scream.  Rare. 

Troops  of  jackalls  for  prey  violated  the  graves, 
by  tearing  out  the  dead;  all  the  while  ululating  in 
offensive  noises.— Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of  soma 
Years'  Travel  into  Africa  and  the  Great  Asia,  p.  113. 

Um.     See  under  Umstroke. 
umbel.    *.     In   Botany.    Inflorescence,   in 
which  all  the  flower-stalks  proceed  from  a 

single  point. 

The  umbel,  for  the  most  part,  had  but  two  spokes 
of  flowers.— Ray,  Remains,  p.  260. 

Umbelliferous,  adj.  [Lat./ero  =  I  bear.]  In 
Botany.  Bearing  or  producing  umbels. 

I  observed,  creeping  upon  the  ground,  a  small 
umbelliferous  plant.— Ray,  Remains,  p.  260. 
Umber.  *.    [Fr.  timbre,  ombre.]     Native  fish 
so  called  ;  Grayling. 

The  umber  and  grayling  differ  as  the  herring  and 
pilrher  do :  but  though  they  may  do  so  in  other 
nations,  those  in  Bngtand  differ  in  nothing  but  their 
names.—/.  Walton,  Complete  Angler. 
umber,  s.     Mineral  pigment  originally  ob- 
tained from  Ombria  in  Italy,  of  two  kinds  : 
(a)  Turkish  umber,  an  ochreous  iron  ore, 
and  (b)  A  variety  of  peat  and  brown  coal. 
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I  Ml  put  myself  in  poor  mid  moan  attire, 
And  with  a  kind  of  u»,l,<-r  s,,.ii,-li  ,,,y  )•.„.,.'. 

_  ,  MafaigMwr,  Ax  y<,lt  i>ke  H  \  % 

I  mber  is  a  sad  co],ur;  which  grind  with  g,  n  - 
watered  lighten  it  with  a  little  ceruse  and  a  Siva 
of  saffron.— Penchant.  On  Drawing 

Umber  is ivi-ry  M-MM!,!,.  and  earthy;  there  i.  nothing 


Umber,  is  a  ina.ssive  mineral ;  fracture  largTaml 
flat ; ;  c«,,c houla  in  t,e great,  wry  line  earthv  in  tl ,' 
small;  dull;  colour,  liver,  chestnut;  dark  vellowMi 
brown;  opaque;  does  not  soil,  but  writes  •  adhere! 
strongly  to  the  tongue,  feels  a  little  rough  and 
meagre,  and  is  very  soft;  specific  gravity  2-'.  It 
occurs  in  beds  with  brown  jasper  in  the'lshnd  of 
Cyprus,  and  is  used  by  painters  as  a  brown  colour 
and  to  make  varnish  dry  quick \y.—  Ure,  Dictionaru 
of  A  rts.  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Umber,    v.  a.      Darken   with,    or   as  with, 
umber. 

I  remember  him 

All  the  whole  cast  on  'a  face,  though  it  were  um- 
bered. 
And  mask'd  with  patches. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Wild-Goose  Chase. 
Umbered,  part.  adj.    Darkened  with,  or  as 
with,  umber. 

From  camp  to  camp  through  the  foul  womb  of 

night, 

Fire  answers  fire ;  and  through  their  paly  flames 
Each  battle  sees  the  other's  umbered  face. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iv.  chorus. 

Umbilic.  5.  [Lat.  umbilicus.]  Navel ;  centre. 
Hare. 

The  Alcoran  further  tells  you  what  and  where 
hell  is,  and  what  is  paradise.    Hell  is  the  umbilick 
of  the  world,  circled  with  a  thick  wall  of  adamant 
&c.—Sir  T.  Htrbert,  Relation  of  some  Years'  Travels 
into  Africa  and  the  Great  Asia,  p.  32a. 
Umbilical,  adj.      [Fr.  umbilicdle,  from  Lat. 
umbilicus.']     Belonging  to  the  navel. 

.Birds  are  nourished  by  umbilical  veins,  and  the 
navel  is  manifest  a  day  or  two  after  exclusion.— Sir 
T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

In  a  calf,  the  umbilical  vessels  terminate  in  cer- 
tain bodies  divided  into  a  multitude  of  carncous 
papillae,  received  into  so  many  sockets  of  the  cotyle- 
dons growing  on  the  womb.— Bay. 
Umbilicality.  s.     Character  as  determined 
by  an  umbilicus. 

In  his  immortal!  and  diviner  part  he  seemed  to 
hold  a  nearer  coherence,  and  an  umbilicality  even 
with  God  himself.— Sir  T.Browne,  Vulgar  Errours, 
p.  234.  (Ord  MS.) 

u ruble,  and    Umbles.   s.      See    Humble, 

under  fourth  sense. 

umbo.  s.     [Lat.]      Pointed  boss,   or  pro- 
minent part  of  a  buckler.    • 

Thy  words  together  tied  in  small  hanks, 
Close  as  the  Macedonian  phalanx ; 
Or  like  the  umbo  of  the  Romans, 
Which  fiercest  foes  could  break  by  no  means.  Swift. 

Umbrage,  s.      \¥r.  ombruge;   Lat.  umbra  = 
shade.] 

1.  Sliade;  skreen  of  trees. 

The  umbrage  or  shade  keeps  them  from  growth.— 
JIuloet. 

The  trunk  of  the  tree  resembles  an  arched  cir- 
cumference, affording  umbrage  and  refreshment  to 
some  hundred  men  : . . .  1  measured  and  found  it  to 
bo  two  hundred  and  nine  paces. — Sir  T.  Herbert, 
Relation  of  some  Years'  Travels  into  Africa  and 
the  Great  Asia,  |>.  1 !  .">. 

O,  might  I  here 

Tn  solitude  live  savage ;  in  some  glade 
Obscured,  where  highest  wood,  impenetrable 
To  star  or  sun-light,  spread  their  umbrage  broad. 
And  brown  as  evening  I 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  108*. 
Men  swelt>ing  run 

To  grots  and  caves,  and  the  cool  umbrage  seek 
Of  woven  arborets.  Philips. 

The  linnets  warble,  captive  none,  but  lured 
By  food  to  haunt  the  umbrage. 

Mason,  English  Garden. 

2.  Shadow ;  appearance. 

The  rest  are  umbrages  quickly  dispelled ;  the 
astrologer  subjects  liberty  to  the  motions  of  heaven 
— liishop  Bramhall,  Against  Hoboes. 

Such  a  removal  of  the  metal  out  of  one  part  of  the 
mass,  and  collecting  of  it  in  another,  has  misled 
some,  and  given  umbrage  to  an  opinion,  that  there 
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3.  Otfence ;  suspicion  of  injury. 


Umbraseoua.  adj.     [Fr.  umbrayieut.l 

1 .  Shady  ;  yielding  shade. 

Umbrageous  groU  and  eaves  of  cool  rpora. 
TO  n.  j  Miltim,  Paradise  L«*t.  Jr.  «S7. 

\>  alk  daily  m  a  pleasant,  airy,  and  umf>mff^,,,i 
gnruen.  •; 

0  great  Pouwin I  0  Nature's  darlinr  Claude! 
what  if  some  rash  and  sacrilegious  hand 

1  ore  from  your  canvass  thorn  umbrage**  pine* 
0  hat  frown  in  front,  and  give  each  Mure  bUi 
Ihe  charm  of  contrast. 

Mourn,  English  Garde*.  I  Kn. 

2.  Obscure  ;  not  to  be  perceived.    Obsolete. 

The  present  constitution  of  the  court  U  very  uin. 
brayeous.-Sir  U.  U'otton,  Remaini,  p. 430.  ^ 

Umbrageouineaa.  ».  Attribute  suggested 
by  Umbrageous;  shadiness. 

The  exceeding  umbrageounets  of  this  tree,  hn 
compareth  to  the  dark  and  shadowed  life  of  man  • 
through  which  the  sun  of  justice  being  not  able  t.I 
pierce,  w»  have  all  remained  in  the  shadow  of  death, 
till  it  pleased  Christ  to  climb  the  tree  of  the  crow. 
V.)rI°.u['  eill'8htening  and  redemption.  —  Sir  H''. 
Jtaleigh, 

Umbrate.  v.  a.     Foreshadow. 

The  gospel  is  so  framed  as  it  exhibits  to  us  th« 
substance  of  the  Law's  types,  wherein  the  timtirs 
pertaining  to  the  person,  office  and  kingdom  of  the 
Messias.  were  umbrated.— Christian  Religion't  Ap- 
peal, lib.  11.  p.M. 

Umbratic.  adj.  [Lat.  umbratictu.]  Sha- 
dowy; typical. 

By  virtue  of  our  Saviour's  most  true  and  perfect 
sacrifice.  thoseumArafinjc representations,  iiistitut.-J 
of  old  by  God,  did  obtain  their  substance,  validity, 
and  effect.— Barrow,  Sermon*,  vol.  ii.  serm.  xxvii. 
Umbratical.  adj.     Umbratic.     Hare. 

1  can  see  whole  volumes  dispatched  by  the  «ew- 
bratical  doctors  on  all  sides:  but  draw  these  forth 
into  the  just  list ;  let  them  appear  sub  dio.  and  t  li.-y 
are  changed  with  the  place,  like  bodies  bred  in  the 
shade ;  they  cannot  suffer  the  .sun  or  a  shower,  uor 
bear  the  open  air.— B.  Jonson,  Discoveries. 

Umbratile.  adj.  [Lat.  umbratilis.']  Un- 
substantial ;  unreal. 

Shadows  have  their  figure,  motion. 
And  their  umbralU  action  from  the  real 
Posture  and  motion  of  the  body's  act. 

B.  Jonton,  Magnftick  J.mly. 
This  life  that  we  live  disjoined  from  God  is  but 
a  shadow  and  umbratil  imitation  of  that. — Dr.  II, 
More,  Sung  of  the  Soul,  notes,  p.  337. 

Natural  nieroglyphicks  of  our  fugitive,  umbratilt, 
anxious,  and  transitory  life.— Evelyn,  Sylva,  b.  i». 
§  18. 

Umbratlona.  adj.  Captious  ;  suspicious  ; 
disposed  to  take  umbrage.  Rare. 

He  [Essex]  had  to  wrestle  with  n  queen'*  declining 
or  rather  with  her  very  srttinir  HW:  which,  beside* 
other  respects,  is  commonly  even  of  its<-lf  tin-  niorw 
untbratious  and  apprehensive,  as  lor  the  limit 
part  all  horizons  are  elm  need  with  certain  vapours 
towards  their  evening.— Sir  II.  n'utlon.  Remains, 
p.  167. 

Umbrella,  s.  Screen  used  in  hot  countries 
to  keep  off  the  sun,  and  in  others  to  bt-ar 
off  the  rain. 

I  can  carry  your  umbrella,  and  fan  your  ladyship. 
— Dryden,  Don  Sebastian,  ii.  •_'. 

Good  housewives. . . . 
Underneath  the  umbrella's  oily  shed, 
Safe  through  the  wet  on  clinking  pattens  tread. 

Oaf,  Triria.  i.  iO.». 

In  the  older  forms,  timbrel  and  umbrella. 

They  wore  masks  with  spectacles  in  them  t"  keep 
away  the  dust  from  their  fores,  and  each  of  them 
besiilcs  lion1  their  uiitbrels.—SheltuH,  Trantlatioaiif 
Von  Quixote,  pt.  i.  ch.  viii. 

I  had  given  directions  for  an  engine  of  several 
legs,  that  could  contract  or  "i  .  n  itself  like  the  top 
of  an  vmbrello.—  Tatler.  no.  llrt. 

It  served  him  for  a  niirhl-rap  when  he  went  to 
bed,  and  for  an  umbrella  in  rainy  weather.— ••> 

Umbrlere.  *.     [N.Fr.]     Visor  of  a  helmet. 

Hut  the  brave  mayd  would  not  disarmed  be, 
But  only  venteit  up  her  umbritrt, 
And  so  did  let  her  goodly  visage  to  appears. 

Sptiuer,  Faerie  Qufm. 

Umbro«lty.  s.  [Lat.  umbrosus.']  Sliudi- 
nr>> ;  exclusion  of  light. 

oiied  paper  beromcth  more  transparent,  and  ad- 
mits the  visible  rays  with  much  lew  ttmbrotUg.—Sir 
T.  /irowne.  Vulgar  Errourt. 

umpirare.  s.  Arbitration ;  friendly  decision 
of  a  controversy. 
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A  If  'my  umpirage  mny  stand,  I  award  ar i  etirnnl 
•Hence  to  both  parts.— Kisltop  Hall,  Letter  to  U. 

^^t^mrustine's  umpirage  and  full  determination 
oMhi's  whole  question.— iiishop  Morton,  DitCOVeri, 
p.  144:  1635. 

umpire.  *.  [N.Fr.  nompair ;  from  Lat. 
noii- not  +par  =  equal,  even:  the  initial  n 
being  lost  by  misdivision,  i.e.  by  pro- 
nouncing and  writing  a  nompair,  as  an 
ompair.  See  Adder,  Newt.]  Odd  man 
agreed  upon  as  arbiter  and  referee  in  a 
conflict  of  opinions,  each  of  which  is  sup- 
ported by  an  equal  number  of  decisions. 

Give  me  some  present  counsel :  or,  behold, 
Twixt  my  extremes  and  me  this  bloody  knife 
Shall  play  the  umpire;  arbitrating  that 
"Which  the  commission  of  thy  years  and  art 
Could  to  no  issue  of  true  howmr  bring. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  1. 

The  learned  Sennertus,  in  that  book,  takes  not 

upon  hiui  to  play  the  advocate  for  the  chymists. 

but  the  umpire  betwixt  them  and  the  pcripatelicks. 

"~The  vast  distance  that  sin  had  put  between  the 
offending  creature,  and  the  offended  Creator,  re- 
quired the  help  of  some  great  umpire  and  inter- 
cessor, to  open  him  a  new  way  of  access  to  Gou  ; 
and  this  Christ  did  for  us  as  mediator.— South,  Ser- 

T  he  jealous  sects,  that  dare  not  trust  their  cause 
So  far  from  their  own  will  as  from  the  laws, 
You  for  their  umpire  and  their  synod  take. 

Dryden,  On  the  Coronation  of  diaries  II..  81. 

Umpire,  v.  a.  Decide  as  an  umpire ;  arbi- 
trate ;  settle.  Obsolete. 

No  king  of  Spain,  nor  bishop  of  Rome,  shall  um- 
pire, nor  promote,  any  beneficiary  or  feodatory 
king,  as  they  designed  to  do.— liacon.  Observations  : 
cm  a  Libel  in  15Stt. 

Let  another  free  and  general  council  be  called  to  , 
umpire  the  controversy  between    the    church    of  I 
England  and  the  council  of  Trent.—  JJishop  Strat- 
ford, Reformation  Vindicated,  ch.  ii. 

Judges  [are]  appointed  to  umpire  the  matter  in  ' 
contest  between  them.— South,  Sermons,  vi.  BO. 

Let  an  indifferent  man  umpire  the  matter,  which 
of  the  two  states  have  most  of  real  happiness  and 
satisfaction  in  it;  whether  all  ihe  fictitious  plea- 
sures of  sin  can  compensate  for  the  Hcute  tortures 
and  gripings  of  \ri\w\.— Killinybcck,  Sermons,  p.SCl. 

Umstroke.  s.  [either  a  Germanism  from  um- 
streich,  or,  as  indicated  in  the  extract,  a 
compound  of  which  i\\c  first  element  is  the  j 
A.S.  ym,    ymb,    or    um  =  around,    round 
about.]     Edge  of  a  circle.    Rare,  and  as  a  ; 
compound,  fragmentary.  (In  the  Northum- 
brian Psalter,  a  work  in  old  English,  pub- 
lished by  the  Surtees   Society,  the  com- 
pounds, as  in  German,  are  numerous.) 

Such  towns  as  stand  (as  one  may  say  on  tiptoes), 
on  the  very  umstroke,  or  on  any  part  of  the  utmost 
line  of  a  map  (unresolved  in  a  manner  to  stay  out 
or  couie  in),  are  not  to  be  presumed  placed  accord- 
ing to  exactness,  but  only  to  signify  them  there  or 
thereabouts.— Fuller,  A  Pisgah  Siyht  of  Palestine, 
pt.i.  b.  i.  cli.xiv. 

Sometimes  the  word  thus  omitted  is  very  curious. 
Thus  no  one  of  our  dictionaries,  and  I  mny  sny  the 
same  of  our  glossaries,  contains  the  word  umstroke, 
which  is  yet  most  noteworthy,  being  as  it  is  the  sole 
survivor  of  its  kind.  For  while  there  is  abundant 
evidence  that  our  early  English  derived  largely  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  use  of  the  preposition  'um  or 
umbe  (an*')  in  composition  (umgang.  umbeset.  um- 
gripe.  umklip,  umlap,  and  many  more,  for  which 
see  Halliwell),  no  single  word  with  this  prefix,  ex- 
cepting only  this  one,  hns  lived  on  into  our  Inter 
English,  which  yet  the  authors  of  our  dictionaries, 
as  I  have  said,  have  not  observed,  or  observing  h:ive 
not  cared  to  register.  1  incline  to  think  they  did 
not  observe  it,  for  while  most  of  Fuller's  other  works 
have  been  diligently  used  by  our  lexicographers,  his 
'Pisicali  Sight  of  Pnlestine,"  one  of  his  most  curious 
and  roost  characteristic,  and  in  which  umstroke 
twice  occurs,  hns  been,  as  far  as  my  experience 
reaches,  entirely  overlooked  bjHb4m.—ArckAithop 
Trench,  On  Some  Deficiencies  in  our  English  Dic- 
tionaries. 

Un.  A  Saxon  privative  or  negative  particle 
answering  to  the  in  of  the  Latins,  the  «  of 
the  Greeks,  and  on  of  the  Dutch.  It  is 
placed  almost  at  will  before  adjectives  and 
adverbs.  All  the  instances  of  this  kind  of 
composition  cannot  therefore  be  inserted  ; 
but  I  have  collected  a  number  suflicieiit, 
perhaps  more  than  sufficient,  to  explain  it. 
The  examples,  however,  though  numerous, 
might  have  easily  been  made  more;  for  al- 
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most,  every  adjective  has  a  substantive  and 
an  adverb  adhering  to  it,  as  unfaithful,  un- 
faithfulness, unfaithfully.  Un  is  prefixed 
to  adjectives  with  their  derivatives,  as 
unapt,  unuptness,  unaptly  ;  and  to  passive 
participles,  as  hurt,  unhurt ;  favoured,  un- 
favoured :  it  is  prefixed  likewise  to  parti- 
cipial adjectives,  as  pleasing,  unpleusing, 
but  rarely  in  the  verbal  sense  expressing 
action  ;  we  cannot  say  the  dart  flew  un- 
wounding,  though  we  say  the  man  escaped 
un-xounded.  In  and  un  may  be  thus  dis- 
tinguished. To  words  merely  English  we 
prefix  un,  as  unfit ;  to  words  borrowed  in 
the  positive  sense,  but  made  negative  by 
ourselves,  we  prefix  tin,  as  generous,  unge- 
nerous.  When  we  borrow  both  words,  we 
retain  the  Latin  or  French  in,  as  elegant, 
inelegant ;  politic,  impolitic.  Before  sub- 
stantives, if  they  have  the  English  termi- 
nation -ness,  as  fitness,  graciousness,  it  is 
proper  to  prefix  un;  if  they  have  the  Latin 
or  French  terminations  in  -tude,  -ice,  or 
-ence,  and  for  the  most  part  if  they  end 
in  -ty,  the  negative  in  is  put  before  them, 
as  unapt,  unaptness,  inaptitude ;  unjust, 
injustice  ;  imprudence  ;  unfaithful,  unfaiih- 
fitlness,  infidelity.  (Johnson.)  For  fur- 
ther remarks  see  under  Unmake. 
Unabashed,  part.  pref.  Not  shamed  ;  not 
contused  by  modesty. 

Earless  on  high,  stood  unabash'd  Defoe, 
And  Tutchin  flagrant  from  the  scourge  below. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  ii.  147. 

Unabated,  part.  pref.     Undiminished. 

Uehold  a  princess  .  . .  playing  here  the  slave, 
To  keep  her  husband's  greatness  unabated.. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Four  Plays  in  One. 

Unability.  x.     Want  of  ability. 

What  can  be  imputed  but  their  sloth  or  unability  1 
— Jflilton,  Areopayitica. 

Unable,  adj. 

1.  Not  having  ability:    (with   to  before   a 
verb,  and  /or  before  a  noun). 

The  Amalekites  set  on  them,  supposing  thnt  they 
had  been  weary,  and  unable  to  resist. — Sir  W.  Ita- 
leioh,  History  of  the  World. 

I  intended  to  put  it  in  practice,  though  far  un- 
able for  the  attempt  of  such  a  poem. — Dryden. 

2.  Weak ;  impotent. 

A  love  that  makes  breath  poor,  and  speech  un- 
able; 
Beyond  all  manner  of  so  much  I  love-you. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  1. 

Unableness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  U  n  - 
able. 

Shall  the  confession  of  our  unableness  to  do  what 
we  ought,  excuse  us  at  all,  if  we  do  not  that  whicl 
we  are  able  ? — Hales,  Golden  Remains,  p.  106. 

Unaboiisnable.    adj.      Incapable  of  being 
abolished. 

That  law  proved  to  be  moral,  and  unabolishab- 
for  many  reasons.— Mdton,  On  the  Doctrine  ana 
Discipline  of  llivorce,  ii.  1. 

Unabolished.  part.  pref.    Not  repealed ;  re- 
maining in  force. 

The  number  of  needless  laws  unabolislied,  doth 
weaken  the  force  of  them  that  are  necessary.  — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Unaccented,  part.  pref.     Having  no  accent. 
It  being  enough  to  make  a  syllable  long,  if  it  be 
accented ;  and  short  if  it  be  unaccented.— Harris. 
Pliilotogical  Inquiry. 

Unacceptable,  adj.  Not  pleasing  ;  not  such 
as  is  well  received. 

The  marquis  at  that  time  was  very  unacceptable 
to  his  countrymen.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  oj 
the  Grand  ItcMlion. 

Every  method  for  deterring  others  from  the  like 
practices  for  the  future,  must  be  unacceptable  wx\ 
displeasing  to  the  friends  of  the,  guilty.— Addison. 
Freeholder. 

Unacceptableness.  s.     Attribute  suggested 
by  Unaccepted;  state  of  not  pleasing. 

This  alteration  arises  from  the  vnacceptubleness  o! 
the  subject  1  am  Ufxm.—  Cullier,  Essays,  Oil,  Pride. 
Unaccepted,  part.  pref.     Not  accepted. 
Hy  turns  put  on  the  suppliant,  and  tile  lord; 
Threateu'd  this  moment,  and  the  next  implored ; 
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Offpr'd  again  the  unaccepted  wreath, 

And  choice  of  happy  love,  or  instant  dpatli. 

Prior,  Sulomon,  ii.  210. 

inaccessible,  adj.     Inaccessible. 

The  island  of  Sarke  being  every  way  so  unac- 
ce.<tsible,ns  it  might  be  held  against  the  great  Turk. 
—Hake-will,  Apolony,  p.  'i>8. 

To  them  an  unpenetrable  rook,  an  unaccessible 
desart.— O.  Herbert,  Country  Parson,  ch.  xxxiv. 
Unaccessibleness.  s.     Attribute   suggested 
by  Unaccessible;  state  of  not  being  to 
be  attained  or  approached  ;  inaccessibility. 
Many  excellent  things  are  in  nature,  which,  by 
reason  of  the  remoteness  from  us,  and  unaccessi- 
blfness  to  them,  are  not  within  any  of  our  faculties 
to  apprehend. — Sir  M.  Hale. 

Unaccommodated,  part.  pref.  Unfurnished 
with  external  convenience. 

Unaccommodated  man  is  no  more  than  such  a 
poor,  bare,  forked  animal  as  thou  a,et.— Shakespear, 
King  Lear,  iii.  4. 
Unaccompanied,  part.  pref.     Not  attended. 
Seldom    one   accident,   prosperous    or    adverse, 
cometh  unaccompanied  with  the  like.— Sir  J.  Hay- 
ward. 

Unaccomplished,  part.  pref. 
1.  Unfinished;  incomplete. 

The  gods,  dismay'd  at  his  approach,  withdrew, 
Nor  durst  their  unaccomplisli 'd  crime  pursue. 

Dryden. 
•2.  Not  accomplished ;  not  elegant. 

Still  unaccomplisli' d  may  the  maid  be  thought, 
Who  gracefully  to  dance  was  never  taught. 

Congreve,  Translation  from  Ovid, 
Art  of  Love,  b.iii. 

Unaccomplishment.  s.  Want  of  accom- 
plishment. 

With  all  generous  persons  married  thus  it  is,  that 
where  the  mind  and  person  pleases  aptly  there 
some  unaccomplishment  of  the  bodies  delight  may 
be  better  borne  with  than  when  the  mind  hangs  olf 
in  an  inclosing  disposition,  though  the  body  bo  as  it 
ouirht.— Milton,  On  the  Doctrine  and  Discipline  nf 
l>tvorce,  p.  5.  (Orel  MS.) 

Unaccountable,  adj. 

1.  Not  explicable ;  not  to  be  solved  by  reason  ; 
not  reducible  to  rule. 

The  folly  is  so  unaccountable,  that  enemies  pass 
upon  us  for  friends.— Sir  K.  L' Estrange. 

There  has  been  an  unaccountable  disposition  of 
late,  to  fetch  the  fashion  from  the  French.— A d- 
dison. 

The  manner  whereby  the  soul  and  body  are 
united,  and  how  they  are  distinguished,  is  wholly 
unaccountable  to  us. — Swift. 

2.  Not  subject ;  not  controlled. 

His  absolute  unaccountable  dominion  and  sove- 
reignty over  the  creature. — South,  Sermons. 

Unaccountably,  adv.  In  an  unaccountable 
manner ;  strangely. 

The  boy  proved  to  be  the  son  of  the  merchant, 
whosti  heart  had  so  unaccountably  melted  at  the 
sight  of  him. — Addison. 

Unaccurate.  adj.     Inaccurate. 

Galileo  using  an  unaccurate  way,  defined  the  air 
to  be  in  weight  to  water  but  as  one  to  four  hundred. 
— Boyle. 

Unaccurateness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Unaccurate;  inaccuracy;  want  of  exact- 
ness. 

It  may  be  much  more  probably  maintained  than 
hitherto,  as  against  the  unaccurateness  and  uncon- 
cludingriess  of  the  analytical  experiments  vulgarly 
to  be  relied  on. — Boyle. 

Unaccustomed,  part.  pref. 

\.  Not  used  ;  not  habituated  :  (with  to). 

I  was  chastised  as  a  bullock  unaccustomed  to  the 
yoke. — Jeremiah,  xxxi.  18. 

The  necessity  of  air  to  the  most  of  animals  unac- 
customed to  the  want  of  it,  may  best  be  judged  ol  by 
the  following  experiments. — Boyle. 

2.  New ;  not  usual. 

I  '11  send  one  to  Mantua, 

Where  that  same  banish'd  runagate  doth  live, 
Shall  give  him  such  an  unaccustom'd  dram, 
That  he  shall  soon  keep  Tybalt  company. 

8/takespear,  Romeo  und  Juliet,  iii.  .". 
Unachievable. 
achieved. 

If  it  should  withdraw,  and  hide  itself  from  the 
most,  or  be  unachievable,  not  to  be  attained  to  by 
some. — Farindon,  Sermons,  p.  484.:  1647. 

Unaching.  part.  pref.  Not  feeling  or  causing 
pain. 

Shew  them  th'  unatcinrr  soars  which  I  would  hide. 
As  it'  I  had  received  them  for  the  hire 
Of  their  breath  only.    Shaketpear,  L'urwlanus,  ii.  i 


adj.      Incapable    of    being 
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Unacknowledged,  part.  pref.    Not  owned. 

The  fear  of  what  was  to  come  from  an  unknown 
at  least  an  unacknowledijc-d  successor  to  the  crown 
clouded  much  of  that ;prosp,.rity.-£ord  Clarendon, 
History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion, 

Unacquaintance.    s.     Want  of  familiarity; 
want  of  knowledge  :  (followed  by  with). 

The  first  is  an  utter  unacquaintance  with  his 
master's  designs,  in  these  words;  the  servant 
knoweth  not  what  his  master  doth.— South  Ser- 


Unacquainted, part.  pref. 

1.  Not    known;     unusual;     not    familiarly 
known. 

She  greatly  grew  amazed  at  the  sight, 
And  th'  unacquainted  light  began  to  fear.  Spenser. 

2.  Not  having  familiar  knowledge  :  (followed 
by  with). 

Festus,  an  infidel,  a  Roman,  one  whose  ears  were 
unacquainted  with  such  matter,  heard  him,  but 
could  not  reach  unto  that  whereof  he  spake.— 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Where  else 

Shall  I  inform  my  unacquainted  feet 
In  the  blind  mazes  of  this  tangled  wood  ? 

Milton,  Comtis,  179. 

Youth,  that  with  joys  had  unacquainted  been, 
Envied  grey  hairs,  that  once  good  days  had  seen. 

Dryden,  Astrea  Redux,  25. 

Unacquaintedness.  s.  Attribute  suggested 
by  Unacquainted;  unacquaintance: 
(followed  by  with). 

The  bishop  said,  in  excuse  for  his  present  unac- 
quaintedness  with  such  matters  of  antiquity,  that 
it  was  thirty  years  ago  since  he  read  over  the  three 
first  centuries. —  Whiston,  Memoirs,  p.  191. 
Unacted,  part.  pref.     Not  put  into  execu- 
tion ;  not  acted  as  a  drama. 
A  thought  unacted. 

Shakespear,  Rape  of  Lucrece. 
Unactive.  ailj. 

1 .  Not  brisk  ;  not  lively. 

Silly  people  commend  tame,  unactive  children, 
because  they  make  no  noise,  nor  give  them  any 
trouble.— Locke. 

2.  Having  no  employment. 

Man  hath  his  daily  work  of  body  or  mind 
Appointed,  which  declares  his  dignity; 
"While  other  animals  unactive  range. 
And  of  their  doings  God  takes  no  account. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  619. 

3.  Not  busy ;  not  diligent. 

An  homage  which  nature  commands  all  under- 
standing to  pay  to  virtue;  and  yet  is  but  a  faint, 
unactive  thing;  for  in  defiance  of  the  judgment, 
the  will  may  still  remain  as  much  a  stranger  to  vir- 
tue as  before. — South,  Sermons. 

Unactive.  v.  a.     Render  unactive.    Rare. 

The  fatness  of  the  soul  .  .  .  unactived  them  for 
foreign  adventure.— Fuller,  A  Pisgah  Sight  of  Pales- 
tine, b.  ii. 
Unactuated.  part.  pref.     Not  actuated. 

The  peripatetiok  matter  is  a  mere  unactuated 
power. — Glanville. 

Unadjusted,  part. pref.  Not  adjusted;  un- 
settled. 

In  countries  where  life  was  yet  unadjusted  and 
policy  unformed,  it  sometimes  happened  that  by 
the  dissentions  of  heads  of  families,  by  the  ambition 
of  daring  adventurers,  by  some  accidental  pressure  of 
distress,  or  by  the  mere  discontent  of  idleness,  one 
part  of  the  community  broke  off  from  the  rest.— 
Johnson,  Taxation  no  Tyranny.    (Ord  MS.) 
Unadmired.  part.  pref.     Not  regarded  with 
honour. 

Oh  1  had  I  rather  unadmired  remained 
In  some  lone  isle,  or  distant  northern  land, 
Where  the  gilt  chariot  never  marks  the  way !  Pope. 
Unadmonished.    part.  pref.       Not    admo- 
nished ;  not  cautioned  beforehand. 

This  let  him  know, 

Lest,  wilfully  transgressing,  he  pretend 
Surprisal,  unadmonish'd,  unforewarn'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  243. 

Unadored.  part.  pref.     Not  worshipped. 

Nor  was  his  name  unheard,  or  unadored, 
In  ancient  Greece.        Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  738. 
Unadorned,   part.  pref.       Not  decorated  ; 
not  embellished. 

The  earth,  till  then 

Desert  and  bare,  unsightly,  unadorn'd, 
Brought  forth  the  tender  grass. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  313. 
But  hoary  winter,  unadorn'd  and  bare, 
Dwells  in  the  dire  retreat,  and  freezes  there. 

Addison. 

Unadulterate.  adj.  Genuine;  not  spoiled 
by  spurious  mixtures. 
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A  breath  of  unruliilterate  nir, 
1  Jie  glimpse  of  a  green  pasture,  how  they  rlioor 
The  Clt  1Z1'»  !  Cowpcrl  Ta»k,  b.  iv. 

Unadulterated,  part.  pref.     Unadulterate. 

I  have  only  dtoovend  one  of  those  channels  l,v 
winch  the  history  of  our  Saviour  might  be  convert-d 
pure  and  un<idultei-ated.-Addison,  On  the  Chris- 
tian  Itcligiim. 

Unadulterately.   ado.     In  an  Unadulterate 
manner  ;  without  spurious  mixtures. 

Inductions  fresh  and  unadulteratehi  drawn  from 
those  observations.  —  Dr.  Gilberte,  To  ArcltbMua 
Lslier,  Letter,  p.  494 :  1638. 

Unadventurous.  adj.     Not  adventurous. 

The  wisest  unexperienced,  will  be  ever 
Timorous  and  loth,  with  novice  modesty 
Irresolute,  unhardy,  unadventurous.  ' 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iii.  241. 
Unadvisable.  adj.     Not  prudent ;  not  to  bs> 
advised. 

Extreme  rigour  would  have  been  unadvixable  in 
the  beginning  of  a  new  reign.— Bishop  Lowth,  Life 
of  Wykeham,  §  5. 
Unadvised,  part.  pref. 

1.  Imprudent;  indiscreet. 

M;idani,  I  have  unadvised 
Deliver'd  you  a  paper  that  1  should  not. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  4. 

2.  Done  without  due  thought ;  rash. 

Tin's  contract  to-night 
Is  too  rash,  too  unadvised,  too  sudden, 
Too  like  the  lightning,  which  doth  cease  to  be, 
Ere  one  can  say,  it  lightens. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet  ii.  2. 
Unadvisedly,  adv.    In  an  unadvised  man- 
ner; imprudently;  rashly;  indiscreetly. 

A  strange  kind  of  speecli  unto  Christian  ears; 
and  such  as  I  hope  they  themselves  do  acknowledge 
unadvisedly  uttered.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
A  word  unadvisedly  spoken  on  the  one  side,  or 
misunderstood  on  the  other,  has  raised  such  an 
aversion  to  him,  as  in  time  has  produced  a  perfect 
hatred  of  him.— South,  Sermons. 

Unadvisedness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Unadvised;  imprudence;  rashness. 

I  thought  one  man  enough  to  match  with  ten  ; 
And  through  this  careless  unaduisedness 
I  was  destroy'd.      Mirruurfor  Magistrates,  p.  275. 

Unaffected,  part.  pref. 

1.  Real;  not  hypocritical. 

They  bore  the  king 

To  lie  in  solemn  state,  a  publick  si^ht: 
Groans,  cries,  and  bowlings  fill  the  crowded  place, 
And  unaffected  sorrow  sat  on  ev'ry  face.       Dryden. 

2.  Free  from  affectation  ;  open ;  candid ;  sin- 
cere. 

The  maid  improves  her  chnrms 
"With  inward  greatness,  unaffected  wisdom, 
And  sanctity  of  manners.  Addison,  Cato. 

Of  softest  manners,  unaffected  mind ; 
Lover  of  peace,  and  friend  of  human  kind. 

Pope,  Epitaph  on  the  Hon.  R.  Digby. 

3.  Not  formed  by  too  rigid  observation  of 
rules ;  not  laboured. 

Men  divinely  taught,  and  better  teaching 
The  solid  rules  of  civil  government, 
In  their  majestick,  unaffected  stile, 
Than  all  the  oratory  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

Mtlton,  Paradise  Regained,  iv.  359. 

4.  Not  moved ;  not  touched :   (as,  '  lie  sat 
unaffected  to  hear  the  tragedy'). 

Unaffectedly,  adv.  In  an  unaffected  man- 
ner ;  without  any  attempt  to  produce  false 
appearances. 

He  was  always  unaffectedly  cheerful ;  no  marks  of 
any  thing  heavy  at  his  heart  broke  from  hiui.— 
Locke. 

Unaffecting.  part.  pref.  Not  pathetic ;  not 
moving  the  passions. 

This  stately  sort  of  declamation,  whatever  elo- 
quence it  may  display,  and  whatever  policy  it  inny 
teac.h,  is  umlram:itirk,uimimimted.anu  unaffectiiig. 
—T.  Warton,  History  of  English  Poetry,  iii.  3tW. 

Unaffectionate.  adj.     Wanting  affection. 

A  helpless,  unaffectionate,  and  sullen  mass,  whose 
very  company  represents  the  visible  and  exactest 
figure  fif  loneliness  itself.— Milton,  Telrachordon. 

UnafBicted.  part.  pref.     Free  from  trouble. 

My  unafflicted  mind  doth  feed 
On  no  unholy  thoughts  for  benefit. 

Daniel,  Slusophilus. 

Unagreeable,  adj.  Inconsistent;  unsuit- 
able. 

The  manner  of  their  living  utiagreeable  to  the 
profession  of  the  names  of  Christians.  —  Knigiit, 
Trial  of  Truth,  fol.  ~M  :  l.'.SO. 
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Over  tin.-,  main,  from  hell  to  lhat  new  world. 

Milton,  Paratiite  Lott,  I.  255 
Unagrreeableness.    *.     Attribute  suggested 
by  Unagreeable;  unsuitableness  to ;  in- 
consistency with. 

Piipias.  a  holy  man.  and  scholar  of  St.  John,  having 
delivered  the  millennium,  men  chose  rather  to  admit 
a  doctrine,  whose  ttnaoreeablenai  to  the  ro»iMrl 
ceconomy  rendered  it  suspicious,  than  think  an 
apostohck  man  could  Reduce  them.— Dr  U  More 
Decay  of  ClirMian  Piety. 

Unaidable.  adj.     Incapable  of  being  aided. 

The  congregated  college  have  concluded. 
That  labouring  art  can  never  ransom  nature 
From  her  unaitiable  estate. 

Shakespear,  Att't  well  that  endt  veil,  ii.  1 . 
Unaided,   part.  pref.      Not  assisted;     not 
helped. 

Their  number,  counting  those  th*  unaided  m 
tan  see,  or  by  invented  tubes  descry. 
i'iie  widest  stretch  of  human  thought  exceeds. 

Sir  R.  lilaclcmore. 

Unaimintr.  part,  pref .   Having  no  particular 
direction. 

The  noisy  culverin,  overcharged,  let*  fly. 
And  bursts,  unarming,  in  the  rended  sky ; 
Such  frantick  flights  are  like  a  madman's  dream 
And  nature  suffers  in  the  wild  extreme.    OrancilU. 
Unalarmed.  part.  pref.     Not  disturbed. 

One  sheltered  hare 
Has  never  heard  the  sanguinary  yell 
Of  cruel  man,  exulting  in  her  woea. 
Innocent  partner  of  my  peaceful  home. 
Whom  ten  long  years'  experience  of  my  care 
Has  made  at  last  familiar,  she  has  lost 
Much  of  her  vigilant  instinctive  dread, 
Not  needful  here,  beneath  a  roof  like  mine. 
Yes— thou  may'st  eat  thy  bread,  and  lick  the  hand 
That  feeds  thee ;  thou  may'st  frolick  on  the  floor 
At  evening,  and  at  night  retire  secure 
To  thy  straw  couch,  and  slumber  unalarm'd. 

Cawper,  Tatk,  b.  iii. 

Unalienable.     adj.         Incapable    of   being 
alienated  ;  not  to  be  transferred. 

Hereditary  right  should  be  kept  sacred,  not  from 
any  unalienable  right  in  a  particular  family,  but  to 
avoid  the  consequences  that  usually  attend  the  am- 
bition of  competitors.— Sv>(ft. 

Unaliayed.  part.  pref.   Not  impaired  by  bad 
mixtures. 

Unaliayed  satisfactions  are  joys  too  heavenly  to 
fall  to  many  men's  shares  on  earth.— JJoylf. 
Unallied.  part.  pref. 
1.  Having  no  powerful  relation. 

Narcissa,  not  unknown,  not  unnllied. 

Young,  Night  Tiwughtt,  night  iv. 

_.  Having  no  common  nature ;  not  con- 
genial. 

He  is  compounded  of  two  very  different  inirre- 

dients,  spirit  and  matter:  but  how  Midi  UN<J,'/M/ 

•   and  disproportioned  substances  should  act   ii|»  n 

each  other,  no  man's  learning  yet  could  u-il  him.— 

Collier,  Essays,  On  Pride. 

Unalterable,  adj.  Incapable  of  being  al- 
tered ;  unchangeable ;  immutable. 

The  law  of  nature,  consisting  in  a  fixed,  unalter- 
able relation  of  one  nature  to  another,  U  indbpeu- 
salile. — South,  Sermons. 

Unalterableness.  s.  Attribute  suggested 
by  Unalterable;  immutability;  un- 
changeableness. 

This  happens  from  the  vnalteraUenttt  of  the  cor- 
piiM'les,  which  constitute  and  compose  those  bodies. 
—  \\'oodicard. 

Unalterably,  adv.    In  an  unalterable  man- 
ner ;  unchangeably ;  immutably. 
Retain  unalterably  firm  his  love  intire. 

Milton,  Paradite  Lott,  T.  602. 

Unaltered,  pnrt.  pref.  Not  changed;  not 
changeable. 

It  was  thought  in  him  an  unpardonable  offence 
to  alter  anything;  in  us  intolerable  that  we  MI  Hi  r 
anything  to  remain  unaltered.— Hooker,  Eccletuu- 
tical  Polity. 

To  shew  the  truth  of  my  unaltered  breatt, 
Know  that  your  life  was  given  at  my  request. 

Dryden,  Anrengttbe,  iv.  ?. 

Unamaxed.  part.  pref.  Not  astonished ;  fret* 
from  astonishment. 

Though  at  the  voice  much  marvelling,  at  length. 
Not  uMiiuizcd,  she  thus  in  answer  spakb. 

Milton,  Paradite  Lott,  ix.  551. 

Unambiguous,  adj.  Clear ;  not  to  be  mis- 
taken ;  unquestionable. 

Lvery  paragraph  should  be  to  clear  and  ttnam- 
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ms   thnt  the  dullest  fellow  in  the  world  may 
lio't  bJable  to  mistake  \\.-L»rd  Chesterfield. 
The  unambiguous  footsteps  of  a  God. 

Unambitious,  adj.    Free  from  ambition. 

I  am  one  of  those  unambitious  people,  who  will 
love  you  forty  years  hence.— Pope.          . 

My  humble  muse,  in  unambitious  **""?*;. 
Paints  the  green  forests,  am" " 


Unamendable.    adj.      Incapable  of  being 
amended;    not   to    be    changed  for    the 


He  is  the  same  man ;  so  isevery  one  here  that  you 
know :  mankind  is  unamendable.-Pope,  Letter  to 

Unfunded,  part.  pref.    Not  changed  for 
the  better. 

He  never  paused  a  fault  unamended  by  inaiffer. 

ence  nor  quitted  it  by  despair.-,/o/iMso»,  Life  of 

Pope.    (OrdMS.) 

Unamiable.  adj.  Not  raising  love. 

Those  who  represent  religion  in  an  «««««» 


roverv  of  the  land  of  promise,  when  by  their  reports 
they  discourage  the  people  from  entering  upon  it.— 
Addison,  Spectator. 

Unamused.    part.  pref.    Wanting    amuse- 
ment; without  amusement. 

0  ye  Lorenzos  of  our  age,  who  deem 
One  moment  unamused  a  misery 

Not  made  for  feeble  man  !  .       .. 

Young,  Night  Thoughtt,  night  n. 

Unamusive.  adj.  Not  affording  amusement. 

1  have  passed  a  very  dull  and  unamusive  winter. 
—Shenstime.  Letters,  letter  Ixxxiii.    (Ord  MS.) 

Un analogical,  part.  pref.     Not  analogical. 

Shine  is  a  [substantive.]  though  not  unanalogical, 
yet  ungraceful,  and  little  used.— Johnson,  in  voce 
Shine.  ,  . 

Unanalysed.  part.  pref.  Not  resolved  into 
simple  parts. 

Some  large  crystals  of  refined  and  unannhised 
jiitre,  appeared  to  have  each  of  them  six  flat  uides.— 
Boyle. 
Unanchored.  part .  pref.     Not  anchored. 

A  port  there  is.  inclosed  on  either  side. 
Where  ships  may  rest,  unanchored,  and  untied. 

Pope. 

Unaneled.  part.  pref.  Not  having  received 
extreme  unction. 

Thus  was  I,  sleeping,  by  a  brother's  hand 
Cut  off,  ev'n  in  the  blossoms  of  my  sin, 
Uiihousel'd,  disappointed,  unaneled. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  \.  5. 

Unanimated.  part.  pref.  Not  enlivened  ; 
not  vivified. 

Look  on  those  half  lines  as  the  imperfect  products 
of  a  hasty  muse:  like  the  frogs  in  the  Nile,  part 
kindled  into  life,  and  part  a  lump  of  uninformed 
unanimated  matter.— Dryden. 
Unanimity.  «.  [Fr.  MMM&M&]  Agree- 
ment in  design  or  opinion. 

An  honest  party  of  men,  acting  with  unanimity, 
are  of  infinitely  greater  consequence  than  the  same 
j.nrty  aiming  at  the  same  end  by  different  views.— 
Adtlison. 

Unanimous,  adj.  [Fr.  unanime  ;  Lat.  una- 
nimus  ;  unus  =  one  +  animus  =  soul,  spirit.] 
Being  of  cne  mind ;  agreeing  in  design  or 
opinion. 

They  wont  to  meet 
So  oft  in  festivals  of  joy,  and  love 
Unanimous,  as  sons  of  one  great  sire, 
Hymning  th'  eternal  Father. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  03. 

Unanimously,  adv.  In  aa  unanimous  man- 
ner; with  one  mind. 

This  particular  is  unanimously  reported  by  nil  the 
antient  Christian  authors.— Addison,  On  the  Chris- 
tian Religion. 

Unanswerable,  adj.  Incapable  of  being 
answered  ;  not  to  be  refuted. 

'1  his  is  a  manifest  and  unanswerable  argument. — 
Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

These  speculations  are  strong  intimations,  not 
only  of  the  excellency  of  a  human  soul,  but  of  its 
independence  on  the  body ;  and  if  they  do  not 
prove,  do  at  least  confirm,  these  two  great  points, 
which  are  established  by  many  other  reasons  that 
are  unanswerable. — Addison,  Spectator. 
Unanswerably,  adv.  In  an  unanswerable 
manner  ;  beyond  confutation. 

It  will  put  their  little  logick  hard  to  it,  to  prove,  that 
there  can  be  any  obedience,  where  there  is  no  com- 
mand. And  therefore  it  unanswerably  follows,  thnt 
the  abettors  of  the  forementioned  principle  pl<  .ul 
conscience  in  a  direct  and  barefaced  contradiction 
to  Uod's  express  command.— South,  Sermons. 
J280 
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Unanswered,  part.  pref. 

1.  Not  opposed  by  a  reply. 

Unanswer'd  lest  they  boast. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  1G3. 

Must  1  tamely  bear 
This  arrogance  unanswer'd  f    Thou'rt  a  traitor. 

Addison,  Cato. 

2.  Not  confuted. 

All  these  reasons,  they  say.  have  been  brought, 
and  were  hitherto  never  answered  ;  besides  a  num- 
ber of  merriments  and  jests  unanswered  likewise.— 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

3.  Not  suitably  returned. 

Quench,  Corydon,  thy  long  unanswer  d  fire  ; 
Mind  what  the  common  wants  of  life  require. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil, 

Eclogues,  ii.  105. 

Unappalled.  part.  pref.  Not  daunted;  not 
impressed  by  fear. 

If  mv  memory  must  thus  be  thralled 
To  that  strange  stroke,  which  conquer'd  all  my 

senses ;  „  , ,, 

Can  thoughts  still  thinking  so  rest  unappalled/ 

air  Jr.  Aianey. 

napparelled.  part.  pref.  Not  dressed ;  not 

clothed. 

Till  our  souls  be  unapparelled 
Of  bodies,  they  from  bliss  are  banished.          Donne. 
Unapparent.  adj.     Obscure  ;  not  visible. 

Thy  potent  voice  he  hears, 
And  longer  will  delay  to  hear  thee  tell 
His  generation,  and  the  rising  birth 
Ol*iature,  from  the  unapparent  deep. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,vii.VM. 

Unappealable,  adj.  Incapable  of  being  ap- 
pealed against ;  not  admitting  appeal. 

They  made  their  own  reason,  or  rather  humour, 
(first  'surnaming  it  the  spirit,)  the  infallible,  un- 
appealable judge  of  all  that  was  delivered  in  the 
written  word.— South,  Sermons,  vol.  v.  serm.iii. 

Unappeasable,  adj.  In  an  unappeasable 
manner  ;  so  as  not  to  be  pacified ;  impla- 
cable. 

The  unappeasable  rage  of  Hildebrand  and  his 
successors,  never  left  persecuting  him,  by  raising 
one  rebellion  upon  another.— Sir  W.  Raleigh,  Es- 
says. 

i  see  thou  art  implacable ;  more  deaf 
To  prayers  than  winds  to  seas ;  yet  winds  to  seas 
Are  reconciled  at  length,  and  seas  to  shores. 
Thy  anger,  unappeasable,  still  rages, 
Eternal  tempest,  never  to  be  calui'd. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  960. 

Unappeased.  adj.    Not  pacified. 

Sacrifice  his  flesh. 
That  so  the  shadows  be  not  unappeased. 

Shakespear,  Titus  A  ndronicus,  i.  2. 
His  son  forgot  his  empress  unappeased  ; 
How  soon  the  tyrant  with  new  love  is  seized ! 

Dryden,  Tyrannick  Love,  ii.  1. 

unapplicable.  adj.  Incapable  of  applica- 
tion. 

Their  beloved  earl  of  Manchester  appeared  now 
as  unapplicable  to  their  purposes  as  the  other. — 
Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

The  singling  out  and  laying  in  order  those  inter- 
mediate ideas,  that  demonstratively  shew  the  equa- 
lity or  inequality  of  unapplicable  quantities  has 
produced  discoveries. — Locke. 
Unapplied,  part.  pref.  Not  specially  applied ; 
not  engaged. 

They  were  men  dedicated  to  a  private,  free,  un- 
applied course  vl  life.  —  Bacon,  Advancement  oj 
Learning,  b.  ii. 

Unapprehended.  part.  pref.  Not  under- 
stood. 

They  of  whom  God  is  altogether  unapprehended 
are  but  few  in  number,  and  for  grossness  of  wit 
such,  that  they  hardly  seem  to  hold  the  place  01 
human  beings.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Unapprehensive,  adj.  Incapable  of  being 
apprehended  ;  not  capable  of  being  under- 
stood. 

Which  assertions  leave  it  unappreJiensible  what 
place  can  reasonably  be  left  for  addressing  exhorta 
tions  to  the  will. — South,  Sermons,  vii.  9i. 
Unapprehensive,  adj. 

1.  Not  intelligent ;  not  ready  of  conception. 

The  same  temper  of  mind  makes  a  man  unappre 
hensive  and  insensible  of  any  misery  suffered  bj 
others.— South,  Sermons. 

2.  Not  suspecting. 

Unapprised.  part.  pref.  Not  uninformed 
not  ignorant. 

Some  mischievously  weep,  not  unapprised, 
Tears  sometimes  aid  the  conquest  of  an  eye. 

Young,  Sight  Tluiuyhts,  night  V 
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Unapproachable,  adj.     Incapable  of  being 
approached  ;  that  may  not  be  approached. 
The  ambitious    daring   approaches  of  the  soul 
toward    the    unapproachable    \ight.-Hammond, 
Works,  iv.  613. 
Unapproached.  part.  pref.     Inaccessible. 

God  is  light. 

And  never  but  in  unapproached  light 
Dwelt  from  eternity.     Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  3. 
Unappropriated,    adj.      Having  no   parti- 
cular application. 

Ovid  could  not  restrain  the  luxuriancy  of  his 
genius,  on  the  same  occasion,  from  wandering  into 
an  endless  variety  of  flowery  and  unappropriated 
similitudes,  and  equally  applicable  to  any  other 
person  or  place.— J.  Warton,  Essay  on  the  Genius 
and  Writings  of  I'ope. 
Unapproved.  part.  pref.  Not  approved. 

Evil  in  the  mind 

May  come  and  go  so  unapproved,  and  leave 
No  spot  behind.          Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  117. 
-Unapt,  adj. 
1. 


3.  Unfit ;    unqualified :    (with    to    before  a 
verb,  for  before  a  noun). 

Fear  doth  grow  from  an  apprehension  of  deity 
indued  with  irresistible  power  to  hurt ;  and  is,  of 
all  affections  (anger  excepted),  the  unaptest  to  ad- 
mit any  conference  with  reason.— Hooker,  Ecclesi- 
astical Polity. 

A  longing  after  sensual  pleasures  is  a  dissolution 
of  the  spirit  of  a  man,  and  makes  it  loose,  soft,  and 
wandering,  unapt  for  noble,  wise,  or  spiritual  em- 
ployments.— Jeremy  Taylor. 

4.  Improper;  unfit;  unsuitable. 
Unaptly,  adv.     In  an  unapt  manner;  un- 
aptly ;  improperly. 

He  swims  on  his  back  ;  and  the  shape  of  his  back 
seems  to  favour  it,  being  very  like  the  bottom  of 
a  boat :  nor  do  his  hinder  legs  unaptly  resemble  a 
pair  of  oars. — Grew. 

Uuaptness.  s.    Attribute  suggested  by  Un- 
apt. 

1.  Unfitness;  unsuitableness. 

Men's  apparel  is  commonly  roade  according  to 
their  conditions;  and  their  conditions  are  often  go- 
verned by  their  garments;  for  the  person  that  is 
gowned,  is  by  his  gown  put  in  mind  of  gravity,  and 
also  restrained  from  lightness  by  the  very  unapt- 
ness  of  his  weed. — Spenser,  View  of  the  Slate  of 
Ireland. 

2.  Dulness ;  want  of  apprehension. 

Perchance  some  single  'vantaues  you  took 
When  my  indisposition  put  you  back, 
And  that  wiiaptnesx  nimie  your  minister 
Thus  to  excuse  yourself. 

SJiakcspear.  Timon  of  Athens,  ii.  2. 

3.  Unreadiness ;     disqualification ;    want   of 
propension. 

The  mind,  by  being  engaged  in  a  task  beyond 
its  strength,  like  the  body,  strained  by  lifting  at  a 
weight  too  heavy,  has  often  its  force  broken,  and 
thereby  gets  an  unaptness,  or  an  aversion  to  any 
vigorous  attempt  ever  after. — Lacke. 
Unargued.  part.  pref. 

1.  Not  discussed. 

What  thou  bid'st, 
Unargued  I  obey ;  so  God  ordains. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  635. 

2.  Not  censured.    Latinism. 

Not  that  his  work  lived  in  the  hands  of  foes, 
Unargued  then,  and  yet  hath  fame  from  those. 

B.  Jonson. 

Unarm,  v.  a.     Strip  of  armour ;  deprive  of 
arms. 

Unarm,  unarm,  and  do  not  fight  to-day. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  v.  3. 
Eros,  unarm ;  the  long  day's  task  is  done, 
And  we  must  sleep. 

Id.,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  12. 

Galen  would  not  leave  unto  the  world  too  subtle 

a  theory  of  poisons  ;  unarming  thereby  the  malice 

of  venomous  spirits.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Er- 

rours. 

Unarmed,  part.  pref.     Having  no  armour  ; 
having  no  weapons. 

On  the  western  coast 
Rideth  a  puissant  navy  :  to  our  shores 
Throng  many  doubtful,  hollow-hearted  friends, 
Unarm'd,  and  unresolved  to  beat  them  back. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iv.  4. 


UN  AR 

He,  all  nnarm'd, 

Shall  cliase  thro  with  the  terronr  of  his  voice 
Prom  thy  demoniack  holds,  possession  foul ; 
Thee  and  thy  legions  ;  yelling  they  shall  fly, 
And  beg  to  hide  them  in  a  herd  of  swine. 

Milton,  Paradise  Refrained,  iv.  626. 
Though  unnrm'd  1  am,  arid  freed  by  chance, 
And  here,  without  my  sword  or  pointed  lance, 
Hope  not,  base  man,  imquestion'd  hence  to  go. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  ii.  137. 
Whereas  most  other  creatures  are  furnished  with 
weapons  for  their  defence  ;  man  is  born  altogether 
unarmed. — Grew. 

Unarraigned.  part.  pref.     Not  brought  to  a 
trial. 

As  lawful  lord,  and  king  by  just  descent, 
Should  here  be  judged,  unheard,  and  unarraign'd. 

Daniel. 
Unarrayed.  part.  pref.     Not  dressed. 

As  if  this  infant  world,  yet  unarray'd, 
Naked  and  bare,  in  Nature's  lap  were  laid. 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperour,  i.  1. 
TTnarrived.  part.  pref.     Not  yet  arrived. 
Monarchs  of  all  elapsed,  or  unarrived. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  vs.. 
Unarted.  part.  pref.     Ignorant  of  the  arts ; 
unlearned.     Rare. 

All  were  doctors  who  first  seminated  learning  in 
the  world  by  special  instinct,  and  direction  of  God, 
who  would  not  have  his  church  and  people  letterless 
and  unarted,  but  according  to  their  receptivity  and 
capacity  conformable  to  their  head,  Jesus  Christ ; 
who,  being  the  Wisdom  and  Word  of  the  Father, 
is  Lord  and  Doctor  of  all  arts  and  sciences,  as  St. 
Gregory  truly  noteth.— Waterhouse,  Apology  for 
Learning,  p.  19  :  1 653. 

•Unartful,  adj.     Wanting  art. 

A  cheerful  sweetness  in  his  looks  he  has, 
And  innocence  unartful  in  his  face. 

Congreve,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xi.  248. 

Unartfuliy.  adv.     In  an  unartful  manner. 

ID  the  report,  although  it  be  not  unartfully  drawn, 
and  is  perfectly  in  the  spirit  of  a  pleader,  there  is 
no  great  skill  required  to  detect  the  many  mistakes. 
— Swift,  Miscellanies. 

Vnartif  icial.  adj.     Wanting  artifice  ;  want- 
ing artificial  skill  or  design. 
Unartificially.     adv.       In    an    unartificial 
manner. 

Not  a  feather  is  unartificially  made,  misplaced, 
redundant,  or  defective.  —  Derham,  Physico-Theo- 
logy. 
Unasked,  part.  pref. 

1.  Not  courted  by  solicitation. 

With  what  eagerness,  what  circumstance, 
Unask'd,  thou  tak'st  such  pains  to  tell  me  only 
My  son 's  the  better  man. 

Sir  J.  Deriham,  The  Sophy. 

2.  Not  sought  by  entreaty  or  care. 

How,  or  why 

Should  all  conspire  to  cheat  us  with  a  lie? 
Unask'd  their  pains,  ungrateful  their  advice, ' 
Starving  their  gain,  and  martyrdom  their  price. 

Dryden,  Religio  Laid,  142. 

Unaspective.   adj.    Not  having  a  view  to  ; 
inattentive.    Rare. 

The  Holy  Ghost  is  not  wholly  unnspective  to  the 
custom  that  was  used  among  men,  since  we  find  the 
triuinphers  in  the  Revelation,  as  badges  of  victory, 
carried  their  palms  in  their  hands.— Felltham,  Re- 
solves, ii.  74. 

Unaspirated.  part.  pref.     Having  no  aspi- 
rate. 

Lambin  gives  opijiui  for  the  JEolic  verb  unaspi- 
rated.—Dr.  Parr,  Review  of  Combe's  Horace,  in  the 
British  Critic,  iii.  131. 
Unaspiring,  part.  pref.     Not  ambitious. 

To  be  modest  and  unaspiring,  in  honour  pre- 
ferring one  another.— Rogers. 
Unassailed.  part.  pref.    Not  attacked ;  not 
assaulted. 

As  I  intend,  Clifford,  to  thrive  to-day, 
It  grieves  my  soul  to  leave  thee  unassail'd. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  v.  2. 

I  believe 

That  he,  the  supreme  good,  t*  whom  all  things  ill 
Are  as  but  slavish  officers  of  vengeance. 
Would  send  a  glist'ring  guardian,  if  need  were, 
To  keep  my  life  and  honour  unassail'd. 

Milton,  Comus,  216. 

Unassailable,    adj.    Incapable  of  being  as- 
sailed ;  exempt  from  assault. 

In  the  number,  I  do  but  know  one, 
That  unassailable  holds  on  his  rank, 
Unshaked  of  motion. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Caesar,  m.  1. 

Unassayed.  part.  pref.     Unattempted. 

What  is  faith,  love,  virtue  unassay'd 
Alone,  without  exterior  help  sustain'd? 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  335. 
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Unassisted,  part.  pref.     Not  helped. 

Its  victories  were  the  victories  of  reason,  unas- 
sisted by  the  force  of  human  power,  and  as  gentle 
as  the  triumphs  of  light  over  darkness.— Addison 
Freeholder. 

Unassisting-.  part.  pref.     Giving  no  help. 

With  these  I  went,  a  brother  of  the  war; 
Nor  idle  stood,  with  unassisting  hands, 
When  savage  beasts,  and  men's  more  savage  bands 
Their  virtuous  toil  subdued :  yet  these  I  swav'd. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  the  First  JSook  of 
the  Iliad,  379. 

Unassuming:,  part.  pref.  Not  exhibiting 
assumption,  or  arrogance. 

Unassuming  worth  in  secret  lived, 
And  died  neglected.        Thomson,  Seasons,  Winter. 
Unassured,  part.  pref. 

1.  Not  confident. 

The  ensuing  treatise,  with  a  timorous  and  Unas- 
sured  countenance,  adventures  into  your  presence. 
— Glanville. 

2.  Not  to  be  trusted. 

The  doubts  and  dangers,  the  delays  and  woes, 
The  fciftned  friends,  the  unassured  foes, 
Do  make  a  lover's  life  a  wretch's  hell.          Spenser. 

Unatonable,  adj.  Not  to  be  appeased  ;  not 
to  be  brought  to  concord. 

Any  untunable  or  unatonable  matrimony. — 
Milton,  Tetrachordon. 

Unatoned.  part.  pref.     Not  expiated. 
Could  you  afford  him  such  a  bribe  as  that, 
A  brother's  blood  yet  unatoned  ?  Rowe. 

Unattached,  part .  pref. 

1.  Not  arrested. 

A  cutpurse  in  a  throng,  when  he  hath  committed 
the  fact,  will  cry  out,  My  masters,  take  heed  of  your 
purses;  and  he  that  is  pursued,  will  cry,  Stop  thief, 
that  by  this  means  he  may  escape  unattached. — 
Junius,  Sin  Stigmatized,  p.  368 :  1639. 

2.  Not  having  any  fixed  interest:  (as,  ' un- 
attached to  any  party'). 

Unattainable,  adj.  Incapable  of  being  at- 
tained ;  not  to  be  gained  or  obtained  ;  being 
out  of  reach. 

Praise  and  prayer  are  God's  due  worship ;  which 
&TB unattainable^ rour discourse, simply  considered, 
without  the  benefit  of  divine  revelation.— Dryden, 
Religio  Laid,  preface. 

1  do  not  expect  that  men  should  be  perfectly  kept 
from  error ;  that  is  more  than  human  nature  can, 
by  any  means,  be  advanced  to:  1  aim  at  no  such 
unattainable  privilege ;  I  only  speak  of  what  they 
should  do.— Locke. 

Unattainableness.  s.  Attribute  suggested 
by  Unattainable  ;  state  of  being  out  of 
reach. 

Desire  is  stopped  by  the  opinion  of  the  impossi 
bility,  or  unattainableness  of  the  good  proposed. — 
Locke. 

Unattempted.  part.  pref.  Untried ;  not 
assayed. 

He  left  no  means  Unattempted  of  destroying  his 
son.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Not  that  1  have  the  power  to  clutch  my  hand, 
When  his  fair  angels  would  salute  my  palm ; 
But  that  my  hand,  as  Unattempted  yet, 
Like  a  poor  beggar  railetli  on  the  rich. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  ii.  2. 
It  pursues 
Things  Unattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  15. 
Unattended,  part.  pref. 

1.  Having  no  retinue,  or  attendants. 

With  goddess-like  demeanor  forth  she  went, 
Not  unattended.         Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii  59. 

2.  Having  no  followers. 

Such  unattended  generals  can  never  make  a  revo« 
lution  in  Parnassus. — Dryden. 

3.  Unaccompanied;  forsaken. 

Your  constancy 
Hath  left  you  unattended. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  11. 2. 

Unattending-,  adj.    Not  attending. 

II!  is  lost  that  praise, 
That  is  address'd  to  unattending  ears. 

Milton,  Comut,Zn. 

Unattentive.  adj.  Not  regarding ;  inatten- 
tive. 

Man's  nature  is  so  unattentive  to  good,  that  there 
can  scarce  be  too  many  monitors. — Dr.  U.  More, 
Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Such  things  are  not  accompanied  with  show,  and 
therefore  seldom  draw  the  eyes  of  the  unattentive. 
—Tatler. 

Unattested.  part.  pref.  Without  witness; 
without  attestation. 
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(  UNAWARE 

Thus  God  has  not  left  himself  **atlett«t.  doing 

good,  sending  us  from  heaven  mint  and  fruitful 

•canons,  Ulling  our  heart;*  with  food  and  KladneM.— 

Barrow,  Exposition  of  tin  Creed. 

Unattracted.  part.  pref.      Not   under   the 

power  of  attraction  ;  freed  from  attraction. 

Till  again 

The  tide  revertive,  unattracted  leaves 
A  yellow  waste  of  idle  sands  behind. 

Thornton,  On  Sir  Isaac  Kevtnn. 
Unavailable,  adj.    Incapable  of  being  made 
of  any  avail  ;   vain  with  respect  to  any 
purpose. 

When  we  have  endeavoured  to  flrd  out  the 
strongest  causes,  wherefore  they  should  imagine 
that  reading  is  so  unavailable,  the  most  we  can 
learn  is,  that  sermons  are  the  ordinance  of  God.  the 
Scriptures  dark,  and  the  labour  of  reading  easy  — 
Honker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Unavailableness.    *.     Attribute  suggested 
by  Unavailing. 

Doubting  the  unavailablene**  of  those  former  in- 
conveniences.— Sir  E.  Sandyt,  Stat«  of  RtHgio*, 

Unavailing-,  part.  pref.    Useless  ;  vain. 

Since  my  inevitable  death  you  know, 
You  safely  unavailing  pity  shew  : 
'Tis  popular  to  mourn  a  dying  foe. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe,  iv.  1. 

Unavenged,  part.  pref.    Not  avenged  ;  un- 
revenged. 

They  were  by  him  and  his  heathen  neighbours 
cruelly  butchered:  yet  not  unavenged:  for  the 
governour,  enraged  at  such  violence  offered  to  his 
strangers,  slew  those  inhabitants,  and  burnt  their 
village.—  Milton,  History  of  England,  b.  iv. 

Unavoidable,    adj.      Incapable   of    being 
avoided. 

1.  Inevitable  ;  not  to  be  shunned. 

Oppression  on  one  side,  and  ambition  on  the  other, 
are  the  unavoidable  occasions  of  war.  —  Dryden. 

It  is  unavoidable  to  all,  to  have  opinions,  without 
certain  proofs  of  their  truth.—  Locke. 

2.  Not  to  be  missed  in  ratiocination. 

That  something  is  of  itself,  is  self-evident,  because 
we  see  things  are  ;  and  the  things  that  we  sec  must 
either  have  had  some  first  cause  of  their  being,  or 
have  been  always  and  of  themselves:  one  of  them 
is  unavoidable.—  Archbishop  TittoUon. 

Unavoidableness.    s.     Attribute  suggested 
by  Unavoidable;  inevitability. 

How  can  we  conceive  it  subject  to  material  Im- 
pressions? and  yet  the  importunity  of  pain,  and 
Unavoidableness  of  sensations,  strongly  persuade 
that  we  are  so.  —  Glanville. 

Unavoidably,  adv.   In  an  unavoidable  man- 
ner ;  inevitably. 

This  most  perfect  administration  must  unavoid- 
ably produce  opposition  from  multitudes  who  are 
made  happy  by  it.—  Additon. 

Unavoided.  part.  pref.    Inevitable. 

We  see  the  very  wreck  that  we  must  suffer 
And  unavoided  is  the  danger  now. 

Shakespear,  Richard  IT.  ill. 
Bare  poems  ask  rare  friends; 
Yet  satyrs,  since  the  most  of  mankind  be 
Their  unavoided  subject,  fewest  sec.         B.  Jonto*. 

Unautnentic.  adj.    Not  authentic  ;  not  ge- 
nuine ;  not  warranted. 

Many  odious,  scurrilous,  and  treacherous  libels 
were  daily,  by  an  unauthentick  privilege,  posted  up 
and  published  against  him.  —  Princely  Pelican, 

Shakspeare  is  thought  to  have  formed  his  plav 
[Antony  and  Cleopatra]  on  this  story  from  North  * 
translation  of  Amyot's  vnauthmtirk  French  Plu- 
tarch.— T.  Warton,  History  of  £»(/luh  Poetry,  vol. 
iii.  p.  zx. 

Unauthorized,  part.  pref.     Not  supported 
by  authority  ;  not  properly  commissioned. 

To  kiss  in  private? 
An  unauthorized  kiss.       ahaketpear.  OtMio.  ir.  1. 

Is  it  for  you  to  ravage  seas  and  land. 
Unmtthoruted  by  my  supreme  command  f 

Dryden,  Translation  ofU*JB**d,  L  190. 

Una  waked,  part.  pref.     Not  roused  from 
sleep  ;  not  awakened. 

Strange  !  the  theme  most  affecting,  most  sublime, 
Momentous  most  to  man,  should  sleep  unsung  : 


, 

And  yet  it  sleeps  by  genius 

Paintm  or  Christian,  to  the  blush  of  wit       Young. 
GTnawakened.  part.  pref.     Not  waked. 

The  school  astonish'd  stood,  but  found  it  vain 
To  combat  still  with  dembnstration  strong, 
And,  unatoakm'd,  dream  beneath  the  blase 
Of  truth.  Thornton,  On  Str  Isaac  Jfevton. 

Unaware,  adj.    Without  thought;  inatten- 
tive. 
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Without  thought ;  without  previous  medi- 


UN  AW 

I  am  not  unaware  how  the  productions  of  the 
Grub-street  brotherhood  have,  of  late  years,  fallen 
under  many  prejudices.— Swift,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  in- 
troduction. 
Unaware,  adv.     Unawares. 

Firm  we  subsist,  yet  possible  to  swerve, 
And  fall  into  deception  unaware. 

JUUton,  Paradise  Lost,  u.  3Gi. 

Unawares,  ado. 
1. 

tation. 

Take  heed  lest  you  fall  unawares  into  that  m- 
convrnu'iice  you  formerly  found  fault  with. — 
Spenser. 

It  is  my  father's  face, 
Whom  in  this  conflict,  I  unawares  nave  kill  d. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  u.  5. 
A  pleasant  beverage  he  prepared  before, 
Of  wine  and  honcv  mix'd;  with  added  store 
Of  opium  :  to  his  keeper  this  he  brought, 
Who  swullow'd  unawares  the  sleepy  draught, 
And  snored  secure. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcue,  n.  15. 
Tis  a  sensation  like  that  of  a  limb  Ippt  off;  one  is 
trying  every  minute  unawares  to  use  it,  and  finds  it 
is  not.— Pope. 

2.  Unexpectedly;  when  it  is  not  thought  of; 
suddenly. 

My  hand,  unawares  to  me,  was,  by  the  force  of 
that  endeavour  it  just  before  employed  to  sustain 
the  fallen  weight,  carried  up  with  such  violence, 
that  I  bruised  it.—jBoyle. 

Though  we  live  never  so  long,  we  are  still  sur- 
prized: we  put  the  evil  day  from  us,  and  then  it 
catches  us  unawares,  and  we  tremble  at  the  pros- 
pect.— Archbishop  Wake. 

8.  In  this  sense  I  believe  at  unawares  is  the 
proper  use. 

Let  destruction  come  npon  him  at  unawares,  and 
let  his  net  that  he  hath  hid  catch  himself.— Psalms, 
MIV.  8. 

He  breaks  at  unawares  upon  our  walks, 
And,  like  a  midnight  wolf,  invades  the  fold. 

Dryden. 

Unawed.   part.  pref.     Unrestrained  by  fear 
or  reverence. 

The  raging  and  fanatick  distemper  of  the  house 
of  commons  must  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  such 
good  ministers  of  the  crown,  as,  being  unawed  by 
any  guilt  of  their  own,  could  have  watched  other 
men  s.—  lard  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand 
Rebellion. 
Unbacked,  part.  pref. 

1.  Not  tamed ;  not  taught  to  bear  the  rider. 

Thfti  I  beat  my  tabor ; 
At  which,  like  unback'd  colts,  they  prick'd  their 

ears. 

Advanced  their  eyelids,  lifted  up  their  noses, 
As  they  smelt  musick.      Sluikespear,  Tempest,  iv.l. 

2.  Not  countenanced  ;  not  aided. 

Let  the  weight  of  thine  own  infamy 
Fall  on  thee  unsupported,  and  unback'd. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

Unbalanced,  part.  pref.     Not  poised  ;   not 
in  equipoise. 

Let  earth  unbalanced  from  her  orbit  fly, 
Planets  and  suns  run  lawless  through  the  sky. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  251. 
Unballast,  adj.     Unballasted. 

As  at  sea  the  unballast  vessel  rides, 
Cast  to  and  fro,  the  sport  of  winds  and  tides : 
So  in  the  bounding  chariot  toss'd  on  biirh, 
The  youth  is  hurried  headlong  through  the  sky. 

Addison,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Story 
of  Phaeton. 

Unballasted,  part.  pref.     Not  kept  steady 
by  ballast ;  unsteady. 

They  having  but  newly  left  those  grammatick 
flats,  where  they  struck  unreasonably,  to  learn  a 
"Is 
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The  sure  physician,  Death,  who  is  the  key 
To  unbar  these  looks.    Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  v.  4. 

'Tis  not  secure,  this  place  or  that  to  guard, 
If  any  other  entrance  stand  wibarr'd. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Of  Prudence. 

Unbarbed.  part.  pref.    [Lat.  barba  =  beard.] 
Not  shaven.     Rare. 

Must  I  go  show  them  my  unbarbed  sconce  ? 
Must  my  base  tongue  icive  to  my  noble  heart 
A  lie  ?  Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  in.  2. 

Unbarked.  part.  pref.    Decorticated ;  strip- 
ped of  the  bark. 

A  branch  of  a  tree,  unbarlced  some  space  at  the 
bottom,  and  so  set  in  the  ground,  hath  grown.— 
Jlacon. 

Unbasnful.  adj.     Impudent;  shameless. 

Nor  did  I  with  unbashful  forehead  woo 
The  means  of  weakness  and  debility. 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  n.  3. 

Unbated.    part.  pref.      Not  repressed ;  not 
blunted. 

Where  is  the  horse  that  doth  untread  again 
His  tedious  measures  with  th'  unbated  fire 
That  he  did  pace  them  first  ? 

Skakespear,  Mercliant  of  Venice,  11.  6. 
You  may  choose 
A  sword  unbated.  Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

Unbathed.  part.  pref.     Not  wet. 

Fierce  Pasimond,  their  passage  to  prevent, 
Thrust  full  on  Cymon's  hack  in  his  descent ; 
The  blade  return 'd  unbatlied,  and  to  the  handle  bent. 
Druden,  Cymon  and  Iphigenia,  5!i7. 
Unbattered.    part.  pref.      Not  injured   by 
blows. 

I  cannot  strike  at  wretched  kernes,  whose  arms 
Are  hired  to  bear  their  staves :  or  thou,  Macbeth, 
Or  else  my  sword,  with  an  unbatter'd  edge, 
I  sheath  again  undeeded. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  7. 

Unbay.  v.  a.     Set  open  ;v  free  from  the  re- 
straint of  mounds.     Hare. 

I  ought  now  to  loose  the  reins  of  my  affections,  to 
unbay  the  current  of  my  passion,  and  love  on  with- 
out boundary  or  measure.— Norris,  Miscellanies. 
Unbearable,   adj.     Incapable  of  being,  not 
to  be,  borne ;  intolerable  (tolero  =  I  tolerate, 
bear  ;  so  that  the  two  words  nearly  trans- 
late one  another). 

Such  a  noisome  smell  in  the  town,  that  is  almost 
unbearable.— Sidney,  State  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  228. 
Unbearing.  part.  pref.     Bringing  no  fruit. 

He  with  his  pruning  hook  disjoins 
Unbearing  branches  from  their  head, 
And  grafts  more  happy  in  their  stead. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Horace,  Epofo  II.  20. 
Unbeaten,  part,  pref 

1.  Not  treated  with  blows. 

His  mare  was  truer  than  his  chronicle ; 
For  she  had  rode  five  miles  unspurr'd,  unbeaten, 
And  then  at  last  turu'd  tail  towards  Neweaton. 

Bisliop  Corbet. 

2.  Not  trodden. 

We  must  tread  unbeaten  paths,  and  make  a  way 
where  we  do  not  find  one ;  but  it  shall  be  always 
with  a  light  in  our  hand.— Bacon. 

Virtue,  to  crown  her  fav'rites,  loves  to  try 
Some  new,  unbeaten  passage  to  the  sky.  Swift. 

Unbeauteous.  adj.     Unbeautiful. 

The  sanctifying  spirit  that  beautifies  the  soul,  is 
an  humbling  spirit  also,  to  make  it  unbeauteous  in 
its  own  eyes.— Hammond,  Works,  iv.  610. 
Unbeautiful.  adj.    Not  beautiful ;  plain. 
»  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  God  ever  designed 
his  church  for  a  rude,  naked,  and  unbeauliful  lump ; 
or  to  lay  the  foundations  of  purity  in  the  ruins  of 
decency.— South,  Sermons,  iii.  431. 

That  secret  unwillingness  might  have  been  in  the 
king,  at  that  time  to  marry  the  Unbeautiful  daughter 
of  the  person  whom  he  hated.— Clarendon,  On  Papal 
Usurpation. 


learning.— Hilton,  Tractate  on  Education. 


Unbonded,  part.  pref.    Wanting  a  string, 


few  words  with  lamentable  construction ;  and  now 
on  the  sudden  transported  under  another  climate, 

to  be  tost  and  turmoiled,  with  their  unballasted  T  x 

wits,  in  fathomless  and  unquiet  deeps  of  contro-   Unbecome.  v.  a.     Not  become ;  misbecome 
yersy,  do,  for  the  most  part,  grow  into  hatred  of  It  neither  unbecomes  God  nor  men  to  be  moved 

by  reason.— Bishop  Sherlock,  On  Providence,  ch.  ix. 
Unbecoming,  part.  pref.    Indecent ;  unsuit- 
able ;  indecorous. 

Here's  our  chief  guest.— If  he  had  been  forgotten, 
U  had  been  as  a  gap  in  our  great  feast, 
And  all  things  unbecoming. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  1. 

Such  proceed  upon  debates  without  unbecoming 
warmth.— Swift. 

In  an   unbecoming 


or  band. 

Your  hose  should  be  ungartered,  your  bonnet  un- 
bamied,  and  every  thing  demonstrating  a  careless 
desolation. — Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  iii.  2. 
Unbaptized.  part.  pref.    Not  baptized. 

if  Christ  himself,  who  giveth  salvation,  do  require 
baptism,  it  is  not  for  us,  that  look  for  salvation,  to   __ 

sound  and  examine  him,  whether  unbaptized  men    ** nbecomingly.    ado. 
may  be  saved,  but  seriously  to  do  that  which  is  re-  j      manner, 
quired,  and  religiously  to  fear  the  danger,  which 
may  grow  by  the  want  thereof.— Hooker,  Ecclesias- 
tical Polity,  b.  v.  §  59. 


In  being  discontented,  we  behave  ourselves  very 
unbecomingly  and  unworthily.— Barrow  Sermons 
vol.  iii.  senu.  vi. 


Unbir.  c.  a.    Open,  by  removing  the  bars ;  Unbecomingness.  s.      Attribute  suggested 
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by  Unbecoming. 
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If  words  are  sometimes  to  be  used,  they  ought  to 
be  grave,  kind,  and  sober,  representing  the  ill  or  un- 
becomingness  of  the  fault. — Locke. 
Unbed.  v.  a.     Raise  from  a  bed. 

Eels  unbed  themselves,  and  stir  at  the  noise  of 
thunder.— 1   Walton,  Complete  Angler. 
Unbefitting,  part.pref.    Not  becoming ;  not 
suitable. 

Love  is  full  of  unbefitting  strains, 
All  wanton  as  a  child,  skipping  in  vain. 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  v.  2. 
He  might  several  times  have  made  peace  with  his 
discontented  subjects,  upon  terms  not  at  all  unbe- 
fitting his  ditrnity  or  interest ;  lint  he  rather  chose 
to  sacrifice  the  whole  alliance  to  his  private  passion. 
— Swift. 

Unbefriended.  part.  pref.  Wanting  friends ; 
without  friends. 

The  patronage  of  the  poor  and  imbefriended. — 
—Killingbeck,  Sermons,  p.  2S7. 
Unbeget.  v.  n.     Deprive  of  existence. 

Wishes  each  minute  he  could  unbeget 
Those  rebel  sons,  who  dare  t'  usurp  Ids  seat. 

Dry  den,  Aurengzebe,  i.  1. 

Unbegot,  Unbegotten.  part.  pref. 

1.  Eternal;  without  generation. 

Why  should  he  attribute  the  same  honour  to 
matter,  which  is  subject  to  corruption,  as  to  the 
eternal,  unbegotten,  and  immutable  God  ">— Bishop 
Slillingfleet. 

2.  Not  yet  generated. 

God  omnipotent,  must'ring 
Armies  of  pestilence;  and  they  shall  strike 
Your  children  yet  unborn,  and  unbegot. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  iii.  3. 

3.  Not  attaining  existence. 

Where  a  child  finds  his  own  parents  his  perverters, 
better  were  it  for  him  to  have  been  unborn  and  un- 
begot, than  ask  a  blessing  of  those  whose  conver- 
sation breathes  nothing  but  a  curse.— South,  Ser- 
mons. 

Unbeguile.  v.  a.     Undeceive  ;  set  free  from 
the  influence  of  any  deceit. 

Then  wibeyuile  thyself,  and  know  with  me, 
That  angels,  though  on  earth  employ'd  they  be, 
Are  still  in  heaven.  Donne. 

Unbegun,  part.  pref.     Not  yet  begun. 

Ail  things,  which  God  in  their  times  and  seasons 
has  brought  forth,  were  eternally  and  before  all 
times  in  God,  as  a  work  unbegun  is  in  the  artificer, 
which  afterward  bringeth  it  unto  effect. — Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity,  b.  v.  §  56. 

Unbeheld.  part.  pref.       Unseen  ;   not  dis  • 
coverable  to  the  sight. 

These  then,  though  unbeheld  in  deep  of  night, 
Shine  not  in  vain.       Hilton,  Paradise  Lost,iv.  674. 
Unbeing.  part.  pref.     Not  existing. 

Where  we  were  when  the  foundations  of  the  earth 
were  laid,  when  the- morning  stars  sang  together, 
and  all  the  isons  of  God  shouted  for  joy,  He  must 
answer  who  asked  it ;  who  understands  entities  of 
preordination,  and  beings  yet  untieing. — Sir  T. 
Broicne,  Christian  Morals,  iii.  25. 
Unbelief,  s. 

1.  Incredulity. 

'Tis  not  vain  or  fabulous. 

What  the  sage  poets,  taught  by  the  heavenly  muse, 
Storied  of  old  in  high  immortal  verse, 
Of  dire  chimeras,  and  enchanted  isles, 
And  rifted  rocks,  whose  entrance  leads  to  hell ; 
For  such  there  be,  but  unbelief  is  blind. 

Milton,  Comus,  51 1. 

2.  Infidelity ;  irreligion. 

Where  professed  unbelief  is,  there  can  be  no  visi- 
ble church  of  Christ ;  there  may  be  where  sound  be- 
lief wanteth.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
Unbelieve.  v.  a. 

1.  Discredit;  not  trust. 

Heav'n  shield  your  grace  from  woe, 
As  1,  thus  wrong'd,  hence  unbelieved  go. 

Shaiicspear,  Measure  for  Measure,  v.  1. 

2.  Not  think  real  or  true. 

Nor  less  than  sight  and  hearing  could  convince 
So  fond  a  father  and  so  just  a  prince, 
Of  such  an  unforeseen  and  unbelieved  offence. 

Dryden,  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  312. 
Unbeliever,  s.     Infidel ;    one   who   believes 
not  the  Scripture  of  God. 

The  antient  fathers  being  often  constrained  to 
shew  what  warrant  they  had  so  much  to  rely  upon 
the  Scriptures,  endeavoured  still  to  maintain  the 
authority  of  the  books  of  God,  by  arguments  such  as 
unbelievers  themselves  must  needs  think  reasonable, 
if  they  judged  thereof  as  they  should.— Hooker,  Ec- 
clesiastical Polity. 

Men  always  grow  vicious  before  they  become  un- 
believers •,  but  if  you  would  once  convince  profligates 
by  topicks  drawn  from  the  view  of  their  own  quiet, 
reputation,  and  health,  their  infidelity  would  soon, 
drop  olf.— Sioift,  Miscellanies. 
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Unbelieving-,  part.  pref.     Infiflel. 

This  wrought  the  greatest  confusion  in  the  un- 
believing Jews,  and  the  greatest  conviction  in  the 
Gentiles. — A  ddison. 

Unbelpved.  port.  pref.     Not  loved. 

Whoe'er  you  are,  not  unbeloved  by  heaven, 
Since  nu  our  friendly  shore  your  ships  are  driven. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  the  JSnevi,  i.  536. 
Unbend,  v.  a. 

1 .  Free  from  flexure. 

It  is  lawful  to  relax  and  unbend  our  bow,  but  not 
to  suffer  it  to  be  unready,  or  unstrung- — Jeremy 
Taylor,  Rule  and  Exercises  of  Holy  Living. 

2.  Relax  ;  remit ;  set  at  ease  for  a  time. 

Here  have  I  seen  the  king,  when  great  affairs 
Gave  leave  to  slacken  and  unbend  his  cares, 
Attended  to  the  chase  by  all  the  flow'r  of  youth. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Cooper's  Hill. 

3.  Relax  viciously  or  effeminately. 

You  unbend  your  noble  strength,  to  think 
So  brain-sickly  of  things. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  ii.  2. 
Unbended,  part.  adj.     Not  bent. 
I  must  be  in  the  battle ;  but  I'll  go 
With  empty  quiver  and  unbended  bow. 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperor,  ii.  2. 
Unbending-,  part.  pref. 

1.  Not  suffering  flexure. 

Not  so,  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain, 
Flies  o'er  the  unbending  corn,  and  skims  along  the 
main.  Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  ii.  372. 

2.  Not  yielding ;  resolute. 

Truth  is  the  most  unbending  and  uncompliable, 
the  most  necessary,  firm,  immutable,  aiid  adaman- 
tine thing  in  the  world.— Cudworth. 

3.  Devoted  to  relaxation. 

Since  what  was  omitted  in  the  acting  is  now  kept 
in,  I  hope  it  may  entertain  your  lordship  at  an  un- 
bending hour. — Howe, 

Unbeneficed,  part.  pref.     Not  preferred  to 
a  benefice. 

More  vacant  pulpits  would  more  converts  make; 
All  would  have  latitude  enough  to  take: 
The  rest  unbeneficed  your  sects  maintain. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  182. 

Unbenevolent.  adj.     Not  kind. 

A  religion  which  not  only  forbids,  but  by  its  na- 
tural influence  sweetens  all  bitterness  and  asperity 
of  temper,  and  corrects  that  selfish  narrowness  of 
spirit,  which  inclines  men  to  a  fierce,  Unbenevolent 
behaviour.— Sobers. 


Unbenighted.  part.  pref. 

darkness. 


Never  visited  by 


Beyond  the  polar  circles ;  to  them  day 
Had  unbenighted  shone,  while  the  low  sun, 
To  recompense  his  distance,  in  their  sight 
Had  rounded  still  the  horizon. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  681. 

Unbenign.  adj.     Malignant;  malevolent. 

To  the  other  five 

Their  planetary  motions,  and  aspects, 
In  sextile,  square,  and  trine,  and  opposite; 
Of  noxious  efficacy ;  and  when  to  join 
In  synod  unbenign.      Milton,  Paradise  Lost.  x.  657. 

Unbent,  part.  pref. 

1 .  Not  strained  by  the  string. 

Apollo  heard ;  and,  conquering  his  disdain, 
Unbent  his  bow,  and  Greece  respired  again. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Mrst  Book  of 
the  Iliad,  625. 

2.  Having  the  bow  unstrung. 

Why  hast  thou  gone  so  far, 
To  be  unbent  when  thou  hast  ta'en  thy  stand, 
Th'  elected  deer  before  thee  ? 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  in.  4. 

3.  Not  crushed  ;  not  subdued. 

But  thou,  secure  of  soul,  unbent  with  woes, 
The  more  thy  fortune  frowns,  the  more  oppose. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JBneid,  vi.  143. 

4.  Relaxed  ;  not  intent. 

Be  not  always  on  affairs  intent, 
But  let  thy  thoughts  be  easy  and  unbent: 
When  our  mind's  eyes  are  disengaged  and  free, 
They  clearer,  farther,  and  distinctly  see. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Of  Prudence. 

Unbeseeming,  part.  pref.     Unbecoming. 

No  emotion  of  passion  transported  me,  by  the 
indignity  of  his  carriage,  to  do  or  say  any  thing 
'    unbeseeming  myself.— -E»*o»  Hasilike. 
Unbeseemingness.   s.     Attribute  suggested 
by  Unbeseeming;  unbecomingness ;  in- 
decency. 

There  is  so  deep  an  unbeseeming  ness  in  them,  as 
places  them  in  the  next  door  to  sin.— Bishop  Hall, 
Remains,  p.  253. 
Unbesought.  part.  pref.     Not  intreated. 

Lest  heat  should  injure  us,  his  timely  care 
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Hath,  unbcsought,  provided;  and  his  hands 
Clothed  us  unworthy;  pitying  while  he  judged. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  1057. 
Unbespoken.  part.  pref.     Not  ordered  be- 
forehand. 

Swift  nnbespoken  pomps  thy  steps  proclaim 
And  stammering  babes  are  taught  to  lisp  thy  name. 
Dryden,,  Absalom  and  Achitoplu-l,  \.t\->. 
Unbestowed.  part.  pref.     Not  given;   not 
disposed  of. 

He  had  now  but  one  son  and  one  daughter  un- 
bestowed. — Bacon. 

Unbetrayed.  part.  pref.     Not  betrayed. 

Many  being  privy  to  the  fact, 
How  hard  is  it  to  keep  it  unbetray'd  ! 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars  of  Fork  and  Lancaster. 
Unbewailed.  part.  pref.     Not  lamented. 

Let  determined  things  to  destiny 
Hold  unbewail'd  their  way. 

Sha/cespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  6. 
Unbewitch.  v.  a.     Free  from  fascination. 

.Ordinary  experience  observed  would  unbewitch 
men  as  to  these  delusions.— South,  Sermons,  vol.  ix. 
serm.  vi. 

Unbias.  v.  a.    Free  from  any  external  mo- 
tive ;  disentang-le  from  prejudice. 

The  truest  service  a  private  man   may  do  his 
country,  is  by  unbiassing  his  mind,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, between  the  rival  powers.— Swift. 
Unbiassedly.   adv.     In  an  unbiassed  man- 
ner;   without  either  prejudice  or  prepos- 
session ;  without  external  influence. 

I  have  sought  the  true  meaning,  and  have  un- 
biassedly  embraced  what,  upon  a  fair  enquiry,  ap- 
peared so  to  me. — Locke. 

Unbiassednesg.   s.     Attribute  suggested  by 
Unbiassed. 

He  claims  the  liberty  of  reserving  his  own  judge- 
ment, and  more  especially  to  p.  387,  where  in  the 
close  of  his  tract  his  unbiassedness  is  clearly  pro- 
fessed.—Preface  to  Jiishop  Hall's  Remains,  s\s,n.  b.  2.: 
1660. 

Unbid.  part.  pref.    Unbidden  ;  spontaneous. 

Thorns  also  and  thistles  it  shall  bring  thee  forth 
Unbid.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  203. 

Roses  unhid,  and  ev'ry  fragrant  flower, 
Flew  from  their  stalks,  to  strow  thy  nuptial  bower. 
Dryden,  State  of  Innocence,  iii.  1. 
Unbidden,  part.  pref. 
1.  Uninvited. 

Unbidden  guests 
Are  often  welcomest  when  they  are  gone. 

Shakespear,  Henry.  VI.  Part  I.  ii.  2. 

•2.  Uncommanded ;  spontaneous. 

Unbidden  earth  shall  wreathing  ivy  bring, 
And  fragrant  herbs  the  promises  of  spring. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  iv.  22. 
Unbigotted.  part.  pref.   Free  from  bigotry. 
Erasmus,  who  was  an  unbigotted  Roman  catho 
lick,  was  so  much  transported  with  this  passage  of 
Socrates,  that  he  could  scarce  forbear  looking  upon 
him  as  a  saint,  and  desiring  him  to  pray  for  him. — 
Addiaon. 
Unbind,  v.  a.    Loose  ;  untie. 

His  own  woe's  author,  whoso  bound  it  finds, 
As  did  Pyrocles,  and  it  wilfully  unbinds.      Spenser. 

Ye  Latian  dames  . . . 
If  there  be  here . . .  who  dare  maintain 
My  right,  nor  think  the  name  of  mother  vain, 
Unbind  your  fillets,  loose  your  flowing  hair. 
And  orgies  and  nocturnal  rites  prepare. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  dSneid,  vii.  561. 
Unbfsnop.  v.  a.  Deprive  of  episcopal  orders. 
I  cannot  look  upon  Titus  as  so  far  unbishnped 
yet,  but  that  he  still  exhibits  to  us  all  the  essentials 
of  jurisdiction. — South,  Sermons. 
Unbit.  part.  pref.     Not  bitten. 

Unbit  by  rage  canine  of  dying  rich. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  iv. 

Unbitted.   part.  pref.      Unbridled;    unre- 
strained. 

That  unbitted  thought 
Does  fall  to  stray. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Astrophel  and  Stella. 

We  have  reason  to  cool  our  raging  motions,  our 

carnal  stings,  our  unbitted  lusts;  whereof  I  take 

this  love  to  be  a  sect  or  cyon.—SlM/cesp«ar,  Othello, 

i  " 

Unblamable,  adj.    Not  culpable ;  not  to  be 
charged  with  a  fault. 

Much  more  could  1  say  concerning  this  unblam- 
able inequality  of  fines  and  rates.— Bacon. 
He  loved  his  people,  him  they  idolized ; 
And  thence  proceeds  my  mm  lal  luitred  to  him  j 
That  thus  unblamable  to  .-ill  boMlk 
He  erred  to  me  alone.    JJryden,  Don  Sebastian,  \.l. 

Unblamableness.    s.      Attribute   suggested 
by  Unblamable. 
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Keep  thy  heart  free  and  faithful  to  thy  God:  so 
ayest  thou  with  innoccnr.v  and 


ma 


ay  be  happily  serviceable  to  the  wring  of  himielf 
nd^  those  that  hear  Um.-KMi*ffbeck,  Sermons, 

Unblamably.  adv.    In  an  unblamable  man- 
ner. 

Ye  are  witnesses,  and  God  also.  how  bolttY  and 

we 


Unblamed.  part.  pref.   Blameless  ;  free  from 

fault. 

This  second  source  of  men,  while  yet  but  few  .  . 
hliall  spend  their  days  in  joy  unbiased,  and  dwell 
Long  time  in  peace.    Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  IS. 
Unbldsted.  part.  pref.     Not  blasted;    not 
made  to  wither. 

The  unblasted  bay,  to  conquests  due. 
The  Persian  peach,  and  fruitful  quince, 
And  there  the  forward  almond  grew. 

Peacham,  Emblemt:  1612. 

Unblemishable.   adj.     Incapable  of  being 
blemished. 

That  undeflowered  and  unblentishable  simplicity 
of  the  gospel.—  Milton,  Reason  of  Church  Govern- 
ment urged  against  Prelacy,  b.  ii. 
Unblemished,  part.  pref.    Free  from  turpi- 
tude ;  free  from  reproach  ;  free  from  de- 
formity. 

O  welcome,  pure-eyed  faith,  white-handed  hope; 
Thou  hovering  angel,  girt  with  golden  wings. 
And  thou  unblemish'd  form  of  chastity. 
_,,  Milton,  Com*!,  21S. 

Ihey  appointed,  out  of  these  new  converts,  men 
of  the  best  sense,  and  of  the  most  unblemished  live*. 
to  preside  over  these  several  assemblies.—  Addison. 
Unblenched.  part.  pref.      Unconfounded  ; 
un  blinded. 

There,  where  very  desolation  dwells, 
She  may  pass  on  with  unbleneh'd  majesty  : 
Be  it  not  done  in  pride,  or  in  premunption. 

Milton,  Camus,  429. 
Unblended,  part.  pref.     Not  mingled. 

None  can  boast  a  knowledge  depurate  from  de- 
filement, within  this  atmosphere  of  flesh;  it  dwells 
no  where  in  unblended  proportions  on  this  side  the 
einpyreurn.  —  G  lane  Hie. 

Unblest.  part.  pref. 

1.  Accursed;  excluded  from  benediction. 

It  is  n  shameful  m\d  unblessed  thing,  to  Uke  the 
scum  of  people,  and  wicked  condemned  men.  to  be 
the  people  with  whom  you  plant.—  Kocon,  Essays. 
Of  Plantations. 

2.  Wretched;  unhappy. 

In  thy  power 

It  lies  yet,  ere  conception,  to  prevent 
The  race  unblest,  to  being  yet  un  begot. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lott,  x.  968. 

Unbligbted.  part.  pref.    Not  blighted  ;  un- 

blasted. 

In  such  a  world,  so  thorny,  and  where  none 
Find  happiness  unblighted.        Cowper,  Task,  b.  iv. 
Unbloodied.  part.  pref.     Not  stained  with 
blood. 

Who  finds  the  partridge  in  the  puttock's  nest, 
But  may  imagine  how  the  bird  was  dead, 
Although  the  kite  soar  with  unbloodied  beak  ? 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iii.  S. 
Unbloody,  adj.     Not  cruel  ;   not  shedding 
blood  ;  not  stained  with  blood. 
The  venerable  seat  of  holy  hermits, 
Who  there,  secure  in  separated  cells, 
Sacred  e'en  to  the  Moors,  enjoy  devotion, 
And  from  the  purling  streams,  and  savage  fruits, 
Have  wholesome  bev'rage  and  unbloody  feasts. 

Dryden,  Don  Sebastian,  v.  1. 

Unblossomlnff.  part.  pref.  Not  bearing  any 
blossom. 

You  may  now  give  a  third  pruning  to  Demon-tree*, 
takingaway  and  pinching  off  unbloseoming  branches. 
—Evelyn,  Kalendarium  Hortense. 
Unblown,  part.  pref. 

1.  Having  the  bud  yet  unexpanded. 

Ah  1  my  poor  princes,  ah  !  my  tender  babei  ; 
My  unblown  flower*,  n.  w-appearing  sweets  I 

Shakespear  ,  Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

2.  Not  extinguished. 

Prodigious  lamps  by  night  unwet, 
And  uiib'.incn  out. 

Dr.  U.  More,  Life  of  the  Soul.  ii.  118. 
8.  Not  inflamed  with  wind. 

Thick  darkness  shall  unfold,  a  fire  unblown 
Devour  his  race. 

Sandys,  Paraphrase  of  the  Book  of  Job,  p.Sl. 
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Unblunted.  part.  pref.     Not  becoming  ob- 
tuse. 

A  sword,  whose  weight  without  a  blow  might 

slay; 

Able,  unblunted,  to  cut  hosts  away.  . 

Cowley,  Davidets. 

Unblushing,    adj.      Not    having    sense   of 
shame ;  without  blushing. 

That  bold  bad  man  .  . .  pretending  still 
With  hard  unblushing  front  the  public  pood. 

Edwards,  Sonnets,  xiv. 

Unboastful.  part. pref.    Modest;  unassum- 
ing ;  not  boasting. 

Courage,  of  soft  deportment,  aspect  calm, 
U*boas(ful,  suffering  long. 

Thomson,  Liberty,  iv.  480. 

Unbodied,  part.  pref. 

1.  Incorporeal;  immaterial. 

If  we  could  conceive  of  things  as  angels  and  un- 
bodied spirits  do,  without  involving  them  in  those 
clouds  language  throws  upon  them,  we  should 
seldom  be  in  danger  of  such  mistakes  as  are  perpe- 
tually committed.— Watts,  Logick. 

2.  Freed  from  the  body. 

She  hath  the  bonds  broke  of  eternal  night ; 
Her  soul  unbodied  of  the  burdenous  corpse. 

Spenser. 

All  things  are  but  alter'd,  nothing  dies ; 
And  here  and  there  th'  unbodied  spirit  flies. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  The 
Pythagorean  Philosophy . 

Unboiled,  part.  pref.     Not  sodden. 

A  quarter  of  a  pint  of  rice  unboiled,  will  arise  to  a 
pint  boiled.— Bacon. 
Unbolt,  v.  a.     Set  open  ;  unbar. 

I'll  call  my  uncle  down ; 
He  shall  unbolt  the  gates. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  2. 

Unbolted,  part.  pref.     Coarse ;   gross ;   not 
refined,  as  flour  by  bolting  or  sifting. 

I  will  tread  this  unbolted  villain  into  inortar,  and 
daub  the  wall  of  a  Jakes  with  him.— Shakespear, 
King  Lear,  ii.  2. 

Unbonneted.  part.  pref.     Wanting  a  hat  or 
bonnet. 

This  night,  wherein 

The  lion,  and  the  belly-pinched  wolf 

Keep  their  fur  dry ;  unbonneted  he  runs, 

And  bids  what  will  take  all. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  1. 
Unbookish,  adj. 
1.  Not  studious  of  books. 

It  is  to  be  wondered  how  museless  and  unbookish 

thry  were,  minding  nought  but  the  feats  of  war. 

There  needed  no  licensing  of  books  among  them. — 

Milton,  Areopagitica. 
'_>.  Not  cultivated  by  erudition. 

•     As  he  sliall  smile,  Othello  shall  go  mad  ; 

And  his  unbookish  jealousy  must  construe 

Poor  Cassio's  smiles,  gestures,  and  light  behaviour 

Quite  in  the  wrong.  Shakespear,  Othello,  iv.  1. 

Unborn,  part.  pref.     Not  yet  brought  into 
life  ;  future ;  being  to  come. 

Some  unborn  sorrow,  ripe  in  fortune's  womb, 
Is  coining  tow'rd  me.  Shakespear,  Richard  II.  ii.  2. 

He  on  the  wings  of  cherubim 
Uplifted  in  paternal  glory  rode 
Far  into  chaos,  and  the  world  unborn. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  218. 
Unborrowed.  part. pref.    Genuine;  native: 
one's  own. 

But  the  luxurious  father  of  the  fold, 
With  native  purple,  and  unborrow'd  gold, 
Beneath  his  pompous  fleece  shall  proudly  sweat. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  iv.  52. 
Unbosom.  t>.  a. 

1.  Reveal  in  confidence. 

I  loved  thee,  as  too  well  thou  knew'st, 
Too  well ;  unbosom' d  all  my  secrets  to  thee, 
Not  out  of  levity,  but  overpower'd 
By  the  request.          Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  878. 

2.  Open  ;  disclose. 

Should  I  thence,  hurried  on  viewless  wing, 
Take  up  a  weeping  on  the  mountains  wild, 
The  gentle  neighbourhood  of  grove  and  spring 
Would  soon  unbosom  all  their  echoes  mild. 

Milton,  Ode  on  the  Passion,  50. 
Unbottomed.  part.  pref. 

1.  Without  bottom  ;  bottomless. 

The  dark,  unbottom'd,  infinite  abyss. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  403. 

2.  Having  no  solid  foundation;  having  no 
reliance. 

This  is  a  special  act  of  Christian  hope,  to  be  thus 
tiKbnttomeii  of  ourselves,  and  fastened  upon  God 
with  a  fnil  reliance,  trust,  and  dependence  on  his 
mercy.— Hammond. 
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Unb  ought,  part.  pref. 

1.  Obtained  without  money. 

She  in  )>ens  his  flock  will  fold, 

And  then  produce  her  dairy  store, 
With  wine  to  drive  away  the  cold, 

And  unbought  dainties  of  the  poor. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Horace,  Epode  II.,  69, 

2.  Not  finding  any  purchaser. 

The  merchant  will  leave  our  native  commodities 

unbought  upon  the  hands  of  the  farmer,  rather  than 

export  them  to  a  market,  which  will  not  afford  him 

returns  with  profit.— Locke. 

Unbound,  part.  pref. 

1.  Loose;  not  tied. 

Call  up  unbound 
In  various  shapes,  old  Proteus  from  the  sea. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  in.  603. 

2.  Wanting  a  cover :  (used  of  books). 

He  that  has  complex  ideas,  without  particular 
names  for  them,  would  be  in  no  better  case  than  a 
bookseller,  who  had  volumes  that  lay  unbound,  and 
without  titles;  which  he  could  make  known  to 
others  only  by  shewing  the  loose  sheets. — Locke. 

3.  Preterit  of  unbind. 

Some  search  the  footsteps  on  the  ground ; 
Some  from  their  chains  the  faithful  dogs  unbound. 
Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Meleager 
and  Atalanta. 

Unbounded,  part.  pref. 
\.  Infinite;  interminable. 

The  unreal,  vast,  unbounded  deep 
Of  horrible  confusion. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  471. 
The  wide,  th'  unbounded  prospect  lies  before  me ; 
But  shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness  rest  upon  it. 

Addison,  Cato,v.1. 
2.  Unlimited ;  unrestrained. 

He  was  a  man 

Of  an  unbounded  stomach,  ever  ranking 
Himself  with  princes. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iv.  2. 
Unboundedly,  adv.   In  an  unbounded  man- 
ner; without  limits. 

So  unboundedly  mischievous  is  that  petulant 
member,  that  heaven  and  earth  are  not  wide  enough 
for  its  range,  but  it  will  find  work  at  home  too. — 
Dr.  II.  More,  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Unboundedness.  s.    Attribute  suggested  by 
Unbounded;  exemption  from  limits. 

Finitude,  applied  to  created  things,  imports  the 
proportions  of  the  several  properties  of  these  things 
to  one  another.  Infinitude,  the  unboundedness  of 
these  degrees  of  properties.— Cheyne. 

Unbounteous.  adj.    Not  kind  ;  not  liberal. 
Such  an  unbounteous  giver  we  should  make  him. 
— Milton,  Tetrachordon. 

Unbow.  v.  a.     Unbend. 

Looking  back  would  unbow  his  resolution.— Ful- 
ler, Holy  War,  p.  118. 

i  Unbowed,  part.  pref.     Not  bent. 

He  knits  his  brow,  and  shews  an  angry  eye, 
And  passeth  by  with  stiff,  unbowed  knee. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iii.  1. 
Unbowel.  v.  n.    Exenterate  ;  eviscerate. 

It  is  now  become  a  new  jspecies  of  divinity,  to 
branch  out  with  fond  distinctions  our  holy  faith, 
which  the  pious  simplicity  of  the  first  Christians 
received  to  practise ;  not  to  read  upon  as  an  ana- 
tomy, unbowel  and  dissect  to  try  experiments. — Dr. 
H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 
Unbrace,  r.  a. 

1.  Loose ;  relax. 

With  whose  reproach  and  odious  menace, 
The  knight,  emboiling  in  his  haughty  heart, 
Knit  all  his  forces,  and  gan  soou  unbrace 
His  grasping  hold.  Spenser. 

Wasting  years,  that  wither  human  race 
Exhaust  thy  spirits,  and  thy  arms  unbrace. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Iliad. 

2.  Make  the  clothes  loose. 

Is  it  physical, 

To  walk  unbraced,  and  suck  up  the  humours 
Of  the  dank  morning  ? 

Shakespear,  Julius  Casar,  ii.  1. 
Unbreast.  v.  a.     Lay  open  ;  uncover. 

Those  silken  shows  so  dim  thy  dazzled  sight ! 
Couldst  thou  unmask  their  pomp,  unbreast  their 

heart, 

How  wouldst  thou  laugh  at  this  rich  beggerie, 
And  learn  to  hate  such  happy  miserie ! 

P.  Fletcher,  Piscatory  Eclogues,  iv.  24. 
Unbreathed.  part.  pref.     Not  exercised. 

They  now  have  toil'd  their  unbreathed  memories 
With  this  same  plea  airainst  our  nuptials. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer- Night's  Dream,  v.  1. 
I  cannot  praise  a  fugitive  and  cloistered  virtue, 
unexercised  and  unbreathed,  that  never  sallies  out 
and  sees  her  adversary,  but  slinks  out  of  the  race, 
where  that  immortal  garland  is  to  be  run  for  not 
without  dust  aud  heat.— Milton,  Areopagitica, 
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Unbred,  part.  pref. 

1.  Not  instructed  in  civility;  ill  educated. 

Unbred  minds  must  be  a  little  sent  abroad.— Dr. 
H.  More,  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Children  learn  from  unbred  or  debauched  ser- 
vants untowardly  tricks.— Locke,  Thoughts  on  Edu- 
cation. 

Sure  never  anything  was  so  unbred  as  that  odious 
man. — Congreve,  Way  oftJie  World. 

2.  Not  taught :  (with  to). 

A  warriour  dame, 
Unbred  to  spinning,  in  the  loom  unskilPd. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vii.  1095. 

Unbreeched.  part.  pref. 

1.  Having  no  breeches. 

Looking  on  my  boy's  f»ce,  methought  T  did  recoil 
Twenty-three  years,  and  saw  myself  unbreech'd, 
In  my  green  velvet  coat. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

2.  Loosed  from  the  breechings. 

The  ship  . . .  was  overladen  with  guns,  some  were 
unbreeched,a.n&  her  port-holes  left  open,— Pennant, 
A  Journey  from  London  to  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
Unbrewed.  part.  pref.    Not  mixed  ;  pure  ; 
genuine. 

They  drink  the  stream 
Unbrew'd,  ana  ever  full. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  vii. 
Unbribable.  adj.    Incapable  of  being  bribed. 
Conscience  is  cried  up  for  impartial  and  unbrib- 
able.—Felltham,  Resolves,  ii.  83. 

Unbribed.   part.  pref.     Not  influenced  by 
money  or  gifts  ;  not  hired. 

The  soul  gave  all : 

Unbribed  it  gave ;  or,  if  a  bribe  appear, 
No  less  than  heav'n.  Dryden,  Eleonora,  28. 

Unbridled,  part.  pref.     Licentious ;  not  re- 
strained. 

This  is  not  well,  rash  and  unbridled  boy, 
To  fly  the  favours  of  so  good  a  king. 

Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  iii.  2. 

To  what  licence 
Does  thy  unbridled  boldness  run  itself? 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy,  iv.  3. 
Unbroke.  part.  pref.     Unbroken. 

God  pardon  all  oaths  that  are  broke  to  me ; 
God  keep  all  vows  unbroke,  are  made  to  thee. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  iv.  1. 
His  limbs  how  turn'dl  how  broad  his  shoulders 

spread ! 
By  age  unbroke ! 

Pope,  Translation  oftJie  Odyssey,  viii.  147. 
Unbroken,  part.  pref. 

1.  Not  violated. 

Some  married  persons,  even  in  their  marriage,  do 
please  God,  by  preserving  their  faith  unbroken. — 
Jeremy  Taylor. 

He  first  broke  peace  in  heaven,  and  faith,  till 

then 
Unbroken.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  690. 

2.  Not  subdued  ;  not  weakened. 

From  his  seat  the  Pylian  prince  arose: . . . 
Two  centuries  already  he  fulfill'd  ; 
And  now  began  the  third,  unbroken  yet. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  First  Hook 
of  the  Iliad,  362. 

3.  Not  tamed. 

A  lonely  cow, 
Unworn  with  yokes,  unbroken  to  the  plow. 

Addison,  Translation  from  Ovid, 

Story  of  Cadmus. 
Unbrotherllke.     adj.     Unbrotherly. 

Victor's  unbrotherlike  heat  towards  the  eastern 
churches,  fomented  that  difference  about  Easter 
into  a  schism.— Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian 
Piety. 

Unbrotherly.  adj.    Ill  suiting  with  the  cha- 
racter of  a  brother. 

Passionate  and  Unbrotherly  practices  and  pro- 
ceedings. —  Bacon,  On  the  Controversies  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

Unbruised.  part.  pref.     Not  bruised;    not 
hurt. 

On  Dardan  plains, 

The  fresh,  and  yet  unbruised  Greeks  do  pitch 
Their  brave  pavilions. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  prologue. 
Unbuckle,  v.  a.     Loose  from  buckles. 
We  have  been  down  together  in  my  sleep, 
Unbuckling  helms ;  fisting  each  other's  throat, 
And  waked  half  dead  with  nothing. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iv.  5. 
All  unbuckling  the  rich  mail  they  wore, 
Laid  their  bright  arms  along  the  sable  shore. 

Pope,  Translation  of  Hie  Iliad,  iii.  157. 
Unbuild,  v.  a.     Raze ;  destroy. 

This  is  the  way  to  kindle,  not  to  quench 
To  unbuild  the  city,  and  to  lay  all  flat. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 
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What  will  they  then  but  unhtild 
His  living  temples,  built  by  faith  to  stand- 
Their  own  faith,  not  another's? 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  526. 

Unburied.    part.  pref.     Not  interred  j   not 

honoured  with  the  rites  of  funeral. 

Why  sufler'st  thou  thy  sons,  unburied  yet, 
To  hover  on  the  dreadful  shore  of  Styx? 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  i.  2. 
Unburning;.  part.  pref.     Not  consuming  by 
heat. 

What  we  have  said  of  the  unburnitig  fire  called 
light,  streaming  from  the  flame  of  a  candle,  may 
easily  be  applied  to  all  other  light  deprived  of  sen- 
sible heat.— (Sir  K.  Digby. 

Unburthen.  v.  a. 

1 .  Rid  of  a  load. 

We'll  shake  all  cares  and  business  from  our  ape, 
Conferring  them  on  younger  strengths ;  while  we 
Unburden'd  crawl  tow'rd  death. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  1. 

2.  Throw  off. 

Sharp  Buckingham  unburthens  with  his  tongue  ' 
The  envious  load  that  lies  upon  his  heart. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iii.  1. 

3.  Disclose  what  lies  heavy  on  the  mind. 

From  your  love  I  have  a  warranty 
To  unburthen  all  my  plots  and  purposes, 
How  to  get  clear  of  all  the  debts  I  owe. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

Unbusied.  part.  pref.     Not  employed  ;  idle. 

"JMs  strange  to  see,  that  these  unbusied  persons 

can  continue  in  this  playing  idleness  till  it  become 

a  toil.— Jiishop  Rainbow,  Sermons,  p.  28:  1635. 

Unbutton,  v.  a.     Loose  anything  buttoned. 
Thou  art  fat-witted  with  drinking  old  sack,  and 
unbuttoning  thee  after  supper.— Shakespear,  Henry 
IV.  Part  I.  i.  2. 

His  silk  waistcoat  was  unbuttoned  in  several 
places. — Addison. 

Uncaged,  part,  pref.     Released  from,  or  as 
from,  a  cage. 

The  uncaged  soul  flew  through  the  air. 

Sir  B.  Fansluiwe,  Poems,  p.  299:  1676. 

Uncalcified.  part.  pref.      [Lat.  calx  =  lime.] 

Not  strengthened  by  lime  ;  e.  g.  as  a  bone 

tooth  which  originates  as  a  soft  pulp,  but 

hardens  from  a  gradual  deposit  of  lime. 

This  statement  applies  only  to  the  incompletely- 
formed  tooth  .  .  .  held  together  only  by  the  still 
uncalcified  supporting  matrix.— Owen,  Anatomy  of 
Vertebrates. 

Uncalcined.  part.  pref.  Free  from  calcina- 
tion. 

A  saline  substance,  subtler  than  sal  ammoniack, 
carried  up  with  it  uncalcined  gold  in  the  form  of 
subtle  exhalations. — Boyle. 

Uncalled,  part.  pref.  Not  summoned  ;  not 
sent  for  ;  not  demanded. 

Basilius  had  servants,  who,  though  they  came  not 
uncalled,  yet  at  call  were  ready.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Mild  Lucina  came  uncalled. 

Dry  den,  Translation  from  Ovid, 
Cinyras  and  Myrrha. 

Uncaim.  v.  a.  Disturb :  (condemned  by 
Johnson  as  'a  harsh  word'). 

What  strange  disquiet  has  uncalm'd  your  breast, 
Inhuman  fair,  to  rob  the  dead  of  rest? 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperor,  ii.  3. 

Uncancelled.  part.  pref.  Not  erased ;  not 
abrogated. 

I  only  mourn  my  yet  uncancell'd  score; 
You  put  me  past  the  pow'r  of  paying  more. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe,  iv.  2. 

Uncandld.  adj.  Void  of  candour.  This 
word  is  not  uncommon  in  parliamentary 
debates ;  but  the  compiler  has  not  hap- 
pened to  meet  with  any  written  authority 
for  it.  (Mason.) 

Uncandld  as  the  world  often  is,  it  seldom  fails  to 
applaud  the  magnanimity  of  confessing  a  defect  or 
a  mistake,  and  to  reward  it  with  an  increase  of  con- 
fidence.— A  rchbishop  Whately,  Elements  of  Rhe- 
torie,  pt.  i.  ch.  iii.  §  7. 

uncanonical.  adj.  Not  agreeable  to  the 
canons. 

By  dispensations  for  marriage  within  certain  de- 
grees prohibited,  or  at  uncanonical  times.— Marrow, 
On  the  Pope's  Supremacy. 

Uncanonicalness.  s.  Attribute  suggested 
by  Uncanonical. 

Here  was  another  uncanonicalness,  which  was 
particularly  in  Chad's  ordination,  that  he  intruded 
into  a  see,  into  which  another  had  been  elected.— 
Bishop  Lloyd,  Church  Government  in  Britain, 
p.  130. 
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'P  had  given, 

Browne,  Britannia'lpas'lorals,  b.  i  song  iv. 
Uncdpable.  adj.     Incapable. 

Thou  art  come  to  answer 
A  stony  adversary,  an  Inhuman  wretch 
Uncapabte  of  pity,  void  and  empty 
1  rom  any  dram  of  mercy. 


,„ r,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv  1. 

This,  whilst  they  are  under  the  deceit  of  it  makes 
them  uncapable  of  conviction.— Locke. 

Uncared.  part.  pref.      Not   regarded ;    not 
attended  to:  (with /or)- 

Their  kings,  to  better  their  worldly  estate  left 
their  own  and  their  people's  ghostly  condition  un- 
caredjor.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
Uncarnate.  adj.     Not  fleshly. 

Nor  need  we  be  afrtid  to  ascribe  that  to  the  in- 
carnate Son,  which  sometimes  is  attributed  unto 
the  uncarnate  Father.  —  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errours. 

Uncase,  v.  a.     Disengage  from  any  cover- 
ing; flay;  strip. 

See,  Pompey  is  uncasing  for  the  combat. 

Sliakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  v.  2. 
Partly  by  his  voice,  and  partly  by  his  ears,  the  ass 
was  discovered;  and  consequently  uncased,  well 
laughed  at,  and  well  cudgelled.— SirR.  L' Estrange. 
Uncastrated.  part.  pref.     Not  castrated. 
Who  not  permits,  e'en  for  the  sake  of  prayer, 
A  priest,  uncastrated,  to  enter  there. 

Churchill,  The  Times.    (Ord  MS.) 
Uncatechised.  part.  pref.     Unlearned. 

Who  is  so  unread,  or  so  uncatechised  in  history, 
that  hath  not  heard  of  many  sects  refusing  books, 
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8.  Not  sure  in  consequence. 

I  must  be  married  to  my  brother's  daughter 
Or  P  ,«.  „,„  kingdom  rtuub  on  brittle ^SS,- 
Murther  her  brothers,  and  then  marry  her! 
Uncertain  way  of  gain  1 
.     M    .  Shaketpear,  Richard  III.lv.  f. 

4.  Not  exact ;  not  sure. 

SotnT^VT*'  *"d  e"*Cer  Of  hU  *"*• 
soon  bent  his  bow,  uncertain  in  bis  aim  • 

But  the  dire  flend  the  fatal  arrow  guide* 
w  hich  pierced  his  bowels  through  his  oar 

o.  Unsettled;  irregular. 

*„„  lhe  ^1™  °r  ou.r  PuMick  service  is  n 


Uncertained.  part.  pref. 
liure. 


Made  uncertain. 


Uncertainly,  adv.   In  an  uncertain  manner 

1.  Not  surely  ;  not  certainly. 

Go,  mortals,  now,  and  vex  yourselves  in  vain 
For  wealth,  which  so  uncertainly  must  come: 

When  what  was  brought  so  far.  and  with  such  pain 
Was  only  kept  to  lose  it  nearer  hon.p. 

Dryden,  Annut  Mirabilit,  xxxii 

2.  Not  confidently. 

.  '[hev  tn»t»re  past  all  hope  of  good,  are  past 
All  fear  of  ill :  and  yet  if  he  be  dead, 
Speak  softly,  or  uncertainly. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  The  Sophy. 
Uncertainty,  s. 


iiuw    uviM  *A    vi    IUCMIJ    ocv;ta   j  citisin^    '.H-HJMs,       ,        I  \     i  • 

as  a  hindrance,  and  preserving  their  doctrines  un-    ••  UUOlOUSiiess  •  want  of  knowledge. 


mixed  for  many  ages  only  by  unwritten  traditions.— 
Milton,  Areopagitica,  378.    (Ord  MS.) 

Uncaught.  part .  pref.     Not  yet  caught. 

Let  him  fly  far : 

Not  in  this  land  shall  he  remain  uncaur/ht, 
And  found  dispatched. 

SJiakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  1. 
His  bosom  glows  with  treasures  yet  uncauyht. 


You  common  cry  of  curs,  whose  breath  I  hate 
Here  then  remain  with  your  unctrtninty; 
Let  ev  ry  feeble  rumour  shake  your  hearts. 

Shakespear,  Cvriolanut,  iiL  S. 
2.  Inaccuracy. 

That  which  makes  doubtfulness  and  uncertainty 
in  the  signification  of  some,  more  than  other  words, 
is  the  difference  of  ideas  they  stand  for.— Locke. 


Gay,  Rural  Sports,  i.u6.  3.  Contingency;  want  of  certainty. 

Uncaused,  part.  pref.    Having  no  precedent  i  God's  omniscience  is  a  light  shining  into  every 

Cause.  dark  coni'T.  stedfastly  grasping  the  greatest  and 

Those  who  have  maintained  the  eternity  of  mat-  '  .     ^°st  S'!p.pery  ^o'-taint^.-Soutk.  Serno*,. 
ter,  have  never  been  able  to  prove  it: . . .  whence   4-  something  unknown. 

the  idea  of  uncaused  matter  cannot  be  a  just  idea. —  Our  shepherd's  case  is  every  man's  case,  that  quits 

a  moral  certainty  for  an  unce'rtainta,  and  leaps  from 
the  honest  business  lit-  was  brought  up  to  into  a 
trade  he  has  no  skill  in.— Sir  R.  L'Ettrange. 

Incessant.     Rare. 


A.  Baxter,  On  tlie  Soul,  ii.  359. 
Uncautious.  adj.    Not  wary  ;  heedless. 


Unforeseen,  they  say,  is  unprepared : 
Uncautious  Arcite  thought  himself  alone. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  ii.  74. 

Unceasing,  part.  pref.     Continual. 

Are  these  the  unceasing  joys,  the  unmingled  plea- 
sures. 
For  which  Aspasia  scorn'd  the  Turkish  crown  ? 

Johnson,  Irene. 

Uncelebrated,  part.  pref.     Not  solemnized. 

Thus  was  the  first  day,  even  and  morn, 
Nor  pass'd  uncelebrated,  nor  unsung, 
By  the  celestial  choirs. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  252. 

Uncelestial.  adj.  Not  partaking  of  the 
qualities  of  heaven  ;  opposite  to  what  is 
heavenly;  hellish. 


Uncessant.  adj. 

With  uncessant  industry  fx'rsist. 
Dr.  H.  More,  Pre-extiience  of  the  Soul,  Ixxxvii. 

Uncessantly.  adv.     In  an  uncessant  man- 
ner ;  continually.     Hare. 

Uncessantly  and  carefully  performing  all  those 
offices  to  which  they  are  appointed.— Smith,  Por- 
trait of  Old  Age,  p.  2oS. 

Unchain,  p.  a.    Free  from  chains. 

Minerva  thus  to  Perseus  lent  her  shield, 
Secure  of  conquest,  sent  him  to  the  field  .- 
The  hero  acted  what  the  queen  ordain'd  ; 
So  was  his  fame  complete,  and  Andromede  un- 
chain'd.  Prior,  Prologue  spoken 

before  the  Queen  on  her  Birthday,  17W. 


En  vy  sours  the  countenance,  gives  the  lips  a  trem-   Unchallenged,  part.  pref.    Not  objected  to; 

ot  cal|ed  to  account. 

The  flr8t  expression  .  .  .  WM  tl,at  which  rocoenised 
the  oriKJlial  co,ltract  between  king  and  people.  It 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Tory  peers  would 
suffer  a  phrase  winch  contained  the  quinteitsencn  of 
\\  higgism  to  pass  unchallenged.—  ilacaulay,  Hit- 
tory  of  England,  ch.  x. 

Immutable  ;  not  sub- 


bling, the  eyes  an  uncelestial  and  declining  look, 
and  all  the  face  a  meagre  wasting  paleness,-^/- 
tham,  Resolves,  n.  56. 
Uncensured.  part.  pref.  Exempt  from  public  ' 


reproach. 

How  difficult  must  it  be  for  any  ruler  to  live  un- } 
censured,  where  every  one  of  the  community  is  thus  ' 

qualified  for  modelling  the  constitution  ^—Addison,   Unchangeable,  adj. 
Freeholder.  \art  tn  vnrintion 

To  be  uncensured,  and  to  be  obscure,  is  the  same       Jec_V°    im,u,uu_V.. 
thing.— Pope,  Letters. 

Unceremonious,  adj.      Not  attended   with  ; 
ceremony;  plain. 

No  warning  given  I  unceremonious  fate  I 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  n.   unchangeableness.  *.    Attribute  suggested 
by  Unchangeable;  immutability. 

This  iiiK-haniirftbleticM  of  colour  I  am  now  to  de- 
scribe.—Sir  /.  Xewton. 

Unchangeably,  ado.     In  an  unchangeable 
manner:  immutably;  without  change. 

All  truth  i*  unchangeably  the  same;  that  proposi- 
tion, w'lni-li  is  true  :it  any  tune,  being  »O  for  ever.— 
inns. 


If  the  end  for  which  the  law  provide!  h  bo  per- 
petually necessary,  and  the  way  whereby  it  pro- 
videtli  perpetually  also  most  apt,  no  doubt  but  that 
every  such  way  ought  for  ever  to  remain  unchange- 
able.— Hooker,  Eccletiattical  Polity. 


Uncertain,  adj. 


Doubtful ;  not  certainly  known. 

That  sacred  pile,  so  vast,  so  high, 
That  whether  tis  a  part  of  earth  or  sky, 


Uncertain  seems ;  and  may  be  thought  a  proud 
Aspiring  mountain,  or  descending  cloud. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  OaOftrt  Hill. 
2.  Doubtful;  not  having  certain  knowledge. 


^S^^^^S^4>XSS^^  Unchanged,  part.  pref.     Not  altered. 

of  every  thing  that  he  hopes  for.— Archbishop  Til- 

lolson. 


More  safe  1  sing  witlt  mortal  v..ir 
To  hoarse  or  mute.     MUtm,  i'araditt  Lott,  \ 
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Uncbanffinff.    part.    pref.        Suffering     no 
alteration. 

But  that  thy  face  is,  vizor-like,  unchanging, 
Made  impudent  with  use  of  evil  deeds, 
I  would  essay,  proud  queen,  to  make  thee  blush. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  \.  4. 

Uncharge.  v.  a.    Retract  an  accusation. 

1  vi  n  his  mother  shall  uncharge  the  practice, 
And  call  it  accident.          Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 
Uncharitable,  adj.      Contrary  to   charity; 
contrary  to  the  universal  love  prescribed 
by  Christianity. 

All  the  rich  mines  of  learning  ransack'd  are 
To  furnish  ammunition  for  this  war; 
Uncharitable  zeal  our  reason  whets, 
And  double  edpes  on  our  passion  sets. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Progress  of  Learning. 
This  fills  the  minds  of  weak  men  with  unchari- 
table interpretations  of  those  actions  of  which  they 
are  not  competent  judges.— Addison,  Freeholder. 
Uncharitableness.   s.     Attribute  suggested 
by  Uncharitable;  want  of  charity. 

The  penitence  of  the  criminal  may  have  number'd 
him  among  the  saints,  when  our  unretracted  un- 
eharitableness  may  send  us  to  unquenchable  flames. 
— Dr.  H.  More,  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Heaven  and  hell  are  the  proper  regions  of  mercy 
and uncharitableness.— Bishop  Atterbury. 
Uncharitably,    adv.      In    an    uncharitable 
manner. 

I  did  not  mean  the  cutting  off  all  that  nation 
with  the  sword ;  which,  far  be  it  from  me  that  I 
should  ever  think  so  desperately,  or  wish  so  un- 
charitably.—Spenser,  View  oftfie  State  of  Ireland. 
Uncharm.  v.  a.    Release  from  some  secret 
power. 

I  am  uncharm'd ; 
Farewell,  thou  cursed  house. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  The  Captain. 

Uncharmlng.  part.  pref.     No  longer  able  to 
charm. 

When  old,  vncharming  Catherine  was  removed. 
Dryden,  Hind  and  PantJier,  iii.  209. 

unchary.  adj.    Not  wary ;  not  cautious ;  not 
frugal. 

I  've  said  too  much  unto  a  heart  of  stone, 
And  laid  my  honour  too  unchary  out. 

Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

Unchaste,  adj.    Lewd ;  libidinous ;  not  con- 
tinent ;  not  chaste ;  not  pure. 

One  that  in  divers  places  I  had  heard  before 
blazed,  as  the  most  impudently  unchaste  woman  of 
all  Asia.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

If  she  thinks  to  be  separated  by  reason  of  her 
husband's  unchaste  life,  then  the  man  will  be  un- 
curably  ruined.— Jeremy  Taylor. 
Unchastisable.    adj.      Incapable  of   being 
chastised. 

The  hard  hearts,  unchastisable  in  those  judicial 
courts,  were  so  remitted  there,  as  bound  over  to  the 
higher  session  of  conscience. — Milton,  Tetrachordon. 
Unchastised.  part.  pref. 

1.  Not  punished. 

2.  Not  restrained  ;  not  chastened. 

Of  thee  forgetful  if  I  form  a  song, 
My  lyre  be  broken,  and  untuned  my  tongue, 
My  griefs  be  doubled,  from  thy  image  free, 
And  mirth  a  torment,  unchastised  by  thee. 

Tickell,  Elegy  on  Addison. 
Uncbasttty.  *.     Lewdness  ;  incontinence. 

When  the  sun  is  among  the  horned  signs,  he  may 
produce  such  a  spirit  of  unchastity,  as  is  dangerous 
to  the  honour  of  your  worships'  families.— A rbuth- 
not. 
Unchecked,  part.  pref. 

1.  Unrestrained;  not  hindered. 

Apt  the  mind,  or  fancy,  is  to  rove 
UnchecKd,  and  of  her  roving  is  no  end. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  188. 

2.  Not  contradicted. 

What  news  on  the  Rialto  ?— Why,  yet  it  lives  there 
unchecked,  that  Antonio  hath  a  ship  of  rich  lading 
wrecked.— Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  1. 
Uncheerful.  adj.    Sad ;  gloomy ;  melancholy. 
Uncheerful  night. 

Shakespear,  Rape  of  Lucreee. 
They  be  commonly  lean,  hirsute,  uncheerful  in 
countenance,  withered,  and  not  pleasant  to  behold. 
—Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  180. 
Uncheerfulness.  s.    Attribute  suggested  by 
Uncheerful;  gloominess  of  temper. 

Many,  by  a  natural  uncheerfulness  of  heart,  love 
to  indulge  this  uncomfortable  way  of  life.— Addison 
Spectator. 

Uncheery.  adj.    Dull ;  not  enlivening. 

The  sad  accidents  of  life,  and  the  uncheery  hours 
which  perpetually  overtake  us.— Sterne,  Sermons 
serin,  u. 
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Unchild.  v.  a. 

1.  Deprive  of  children.    Rare. 

He  hath  widow'd  and  unchilded  many  a  one, 
Which  to  this  hour  bewail  the  injury. 

Shakespear,  Conolanus,  v.  5. 

2.  Render  unworthy  of  the  name  and  cha- 
racter of  a  child. 

They  do  justly  unchild  themselves,  that  in  mam 
elections  dispose  of  themselves  without  the  consent 
of  those  which  gave  them  being.  It  is  both  unman- 
nerly and  unnatural  in  the  child  to  run  before, 
without,  against,  the  wjll  of  the  parent.— Bishop 
Hall,  Contemplations,  b.  iv. 
Unchosen.  part.  pref.  Not  selected. 

If  he  (the  licencer)  be  of  such  worth  as  behoves 
him,  there  cannot  be  a  more  tedious  and  unpleasing 
journey-work,  a  greater  loss  of  time  levied  upon  his 
head,  than  to  be  made  the  perpetual  reader  of  un- 
chosen  books  and  pamphlets,  ofttimes  huge  volumes. 
—Milton,  Areopagitica,  S84.  (Ord  MS.) 
Unchristian,  adj. 

1.  Contrary  to  the  laws  of  Christianity. 

It 's  uncharitable,  unchristian,  and  inhuman,  to 
pass  a  peremptory  sentence  of  condemnation  upon 
a  tried  friend,  where  there  is  any  room  left  for  a 
more  favourable  judgment.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

These  unchristian  fishers  of  men  are  fatally 
caught  in  their  own  nets.— South,  Sermons. 

2.  Unconverted ;  infidel. 

Whereupon  grew  a  question,  whether  a  Christian 
soldier  might  herein  do  as  the  unchristian  did,  and 
wear  as  they  wore. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
Unchristian,  v.  a.    Deprive  of  the  consti- 
tuent qualities  of  a  Christian. 

Atheism  is  a  sin,  that  does  not  only  unchristian, 
but  unman,  the  person  that  is  guilty  of  it.— South, 
Sermons. 

Unchristianly.  adj.  Contrary  to  the  laws 
of  Christianity. 

It  will  ensnare  us  to  unchristianly  compliances.— 
Milton,  Tetrachordon. 

Unchristianly.  adv.  In  an  unchristian 
manner. 

How  durst  sundry  holy  and  learned  men  have  re- 
jected his  decisions,  whether  right  or  wronft,  is  not 
now  the  question,  unchristianly  out  of  doubt  on 
their  parts,  if  he  had  been  then  holden  the  infallible 
oracle  of  our  religion  ?— Bishop  Bedell,  Letters. 
Unchristlanness.    s.      Attribute   suggested 
by  Unchristian. 

The  unchristianness  of  those  denials  might  arise 
from  a  displeasure  to  see  me  prefer  my  own  divines 
before  their  ministers.— Eikon  Basilike. 

Unchurch,  v.  a.  Deprive  of  the  character 
and  rights  of  a  church ;  expel  from  a 
church. 

The  Greeks ...  for  this  cause  stand  utterly  un- 
churched by  the  church  of  Rome. — South,  Sermons, 
f     viii.  400. 

Uncial,  adj.  [Lat.  uncialis,  '  literse  un- 
ciales.']  Belonging  to  letters  of  a  large 
size,  used  in  ancient  manuscripts ;  charac- 
ter in  which  some  of  the  letters  resemble 
the  capital,  others  the  minuscular  or  small, 
letters. 

The  term  uncial  is  of  no  great  antiquity ;  it  was 
introduced  by  those  who  have  treated  of  ancient 
writings,  to  distinguish  those  manuscripts,  which 
are  written  in  large  round  characters,  from  those 
written  in  pure  capitals.  The  word  probably  took 
its  rise  from  the  manuscripts  that  were  written  in 
such  letters  as  are  generally  used  for  the  heads  and 
titles  of  chapters,  which  were  called  by  the  librarii, 
or  book-writers,  '  literse  initiates,'  (but  were  not 
capitals,)  which  words  the  ignorant  monks  and 
schoolmen  mistook  for  'literse  unciales.  —  Uncial 
writing  began  to  be  adopted  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century.— Astle,  Origin  and  Progress  of  Writ- 
ing, eh.  v. 

Uncial  writing ...  is  supposed  to  have  been  em- 
ployed in  Latin  MSS.  as  early  as  the  third  or  fourth 
century,  but  was  seldom  used  after  the  tenth.— 
R.  J.  Courtney,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Uncial.  .?.  Uncial  letter. 

If  a  manuscript  is  entirely  in  uncials,  it  may  very 
well  be  supposed  prior  to  the  close  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury.—Astle,  Origin  and  Prur/ress  of  Writing,  ch.  v. 
Uncircumcised.  part.  pref.      Not  circum- 
cised ;  not  a  Jew. 

The  uncircumcised  smiled  grimly  with  disdain. 

Cowley,  Davideis. 

Uncircumcision.  s.  Omission  of  circum- 
cision. 

God,  that  gives  the  law  that  a  Jew  shall  be  cir- 
cumcised, thereby  constitutes  Uncircumcision  an 
obliquity ;  which,  had  he  not  given  that  law,  had 
never  been  such.— Hammond. 
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Uncircumscribed.  part.  pref.     Unbounded  j 
unlimited. 

Though  I,  uncircumscribed  myself,  retire, 
And  put  not  forth  rny  goodness. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  170. 
The  sovereign  was  flattered  by  a  set  of  men  into  a 
persuasion  that  the  legal  authority  was  unlimited 
and  uncircumscribed. — Addison,  Freeholder. 

Uncircumspect.    adj.      Not   cautious ;    not 
vigilant. 

Their  uncircumspect  simplicity  had  been  used,  es- 
pecially in  matters  of  religion.— Sir  J.  Hayward. 

Uncircumstantial.       adj.         Unimportant : 

(condemned  by  Johnson  as  '  a  bad  word '). 

The  like  particulars,  although  they  seem  imcir- 

cumstantial,  are  oft  set  down  in  Holy  Scripture. — 

Sir  T.  Broivne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Uncivil,  adj.      Unpolite ;    not  agreeable  to 
rules  of  elegance,  or  complaisance. 

Your  wndutiful,  uncivil,  and  uncharitable  dealing 
in  this  book,  hath  detected  you. — Archbishop  Whit- 
gift. 

My  friends  are  so  unreasonable,  that  they  would 
have  me  be  uncivil  to  him. — Spectator. 

Uncivilized,  part.  pref. 

1.  Not  reclaimed  from  barbarity. 

But  we,  brave  Britons,  foreign  laws  despised, 
And  kept  unconquer'd,  and  uncivilized. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  iii.  715. 

2.  Coarse ;  indecent. 

Several,  who  have  been  polished  in  France,  make 
use  of  the  most  coarse,  uncivilized  words  in  our  lan- 
guage.— A  ddison. 

Uncivilly,  adv.    In  an  uncivil  manner. 

Somewhat  in  it  he  would  not  have  done,  or  desired 
undone,  when  he  broke  forth  as  desperately,  as  be- 
fore he  had  done  uncivilly.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errours. 

Unclaimed,  part.  pref.      Not  claimed  ;  not 
demanded. 

No  peaceful  desert  yet  unclaimed  by  Spain. 

Johnson,  Imitation  of  the  Third  Satire  of 

Juvenal,  London. 
Unclarified.  part.  pref.    Not  made  clear. 

One  ounce  of  whey  unclarifted ;  one  ounce  of  oil 
of  vitriol,  make  no  apparent  alteration.— Bacon, 
Physical  Remains. 

Unclasp,  v.   a.      Open  what  is  shut  with 
clasps. 

Thou  know'st  no  less,  but  all ;  I  have  unclasp'd 
To  thee  the  book  ev'n  of  my  secret  soul. 

Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  i.  4. 
Prayer  can  unclasp  the  girdles  of  the  north,  say- 
ing to  a  mountain  of  ice,  be  thou  removed  hence, 
and  cast  into  the  sea.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Worthy 
Communicant. 

Unclassic.  adj.    Not  classical. 

Angel  of  dulness,  sent  tu  scatter  round 
Her  magick  charms  o'er  all  unclassick  ground. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iii.  257. 
Unclassical.  adj.     Other  than  classical. 

This  is  surely  a  very  unclassical  inversion.— J. 
Warton,  Essay  on  the  Writings  and  Genius  of 


Uncle,  s.      [Fr.  ancle.]      Brother  of  one's 
father  or  mother. 

Hamlet  punishes  his  uncle  rather  for  his  own 
death  than  the  murther  of  his  father.— Shakespear 
illustrated. 

Unclean,  adj.     [A.S.  undone.] 

1.  Foul;  dirty;  filthy. 

Priests,  he  said,  are  patterns  for  the  rest ; 
The  gold  of  heaven,  who  bear  the  God  impress'd; 
But  when  the  precious  coin  is  kept  unclean, 
The  sovereign's  image  is  no  longer  seen. 

Dry  den,  Character  of  a  good  Parson. 

2.  Not  purified  by  ritual  practices. 

He  that  toucheth  the  carcase  thereof  shall  be  un- 
clean until  the  even.— Leviticus,  xi.  39. 

3.  Foul  with  sin. 

Besides  how  vile,  contemptible,  ridiculous, 
What  act  more  execrably  unclean,  profane  ? 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  1361. 

4.  Lewd;  unchaste. 

Let  them  all  encircle  him  about, 
And,  fairy-like,  to-pinch  the  unclean  knight. 

Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  4. 
Uncleanable.     adj.        Incapable    of   being 
cleaned. 

The  empty  bottles  all  uncleanable.— Swift,  Blun- 
ders and  Misfortunes  of  Quilea.    (Ord  MS.) 
Uncleanliness.  *.     Attribute   suggested  by 
Uncleanly;  want  of  cleanliness. 

This  profane  liberty  and  uncleanliness.  the  arch- 
bishop resolved  to  reform. — Lord  Clarendon,  His- 
tory of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 
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Uncleanly,  adj. 

1.  Foul;  filthy;  nasty. 

Civet  is  of  a  baser  birth  'than  tar ;  the  very  un- 
cleanly flux  of  a  cut.— Shakespear,  As  you  like  it, 
iii.  2. 

2.  Indecent ;  unchaste. 

Tis  pity  that  these  harmonious  writers  have  ever 
indulged  any  thing  uncleanly  or  impure  to  defile 
their  paper. — Watts. 

Uncleanness.  s.      Attribute  suggested  by 

Unclean. 
1.  Lewdness ;  incontinence. 

In  St.  Giles's  I  understood  that  most  of  the  vilest 
and  most  miserable  houses  of  uncleanness  were. — 
Graunt,  Observations  on  the  Hills  of  Mortality. 
1.  Want  of  cleanliness  ;  nastiness. 

Be  not  curious  nor  careless  in  your  habit ;  be  not 
troublesome  to  thyself,  or  to  others,  by  unhand- 
soineness,  or  uncleanness.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Guide 
to  Devotion. 

3.  Sin  ;  wickedness. 

I  will  save  you  from  all  your  uncleannesses.— Ex- 
odus, xxxvi.  29. 

4.  Want  of  ritual  purity. 

Whosoever  he  be  ...  that  goeth  unto  the  holy 
things  . . .  having  his  uncleanness  upon  him,  that 
soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  my  presence.— Leviticus, 
xxii.  3. 
Uncleansed.  part.  pref.     Not  cleansed. 

Pond  earth  is  a  good  compost,  if  the  pond  have 
been  long  uncleansed,  so  the  water  bo  not  too  hun- 
gry.— Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 
Unclench,  v.  a.     Open  the  closed  hand. 

The  hero  so  his  enterprise  recalls  ; 
His  list  unclenches,  and  the  weapon  falls.       Garth. 

Unclerical.  adj.     Contrary  to   the   clerical 
character. 

Compton,  when  a  few  months  before  he  exhibited 
himself  in  the  somewhat  unclerical  character  of  a 
colonel  of  horse,  had  ordered  the  colours  of  his  regi- 
ment to  be  embroidered  with  the  well-known  words 
'  Nolumus  leges  Angliae  mutari ';  and  with  these 
words  Jane  closed  his  peroration. — Macaulay,  His- 
tory of  England,  ch.  xiv. 
Unclew.  v.  a.  Undo. 

If  I  should  pay  you  for  't  as  'tis  extoll'd, 
It  would  unclew  me  quite. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  1. 

Undipped,  part.  pref.     Whole  ;  not  cut. 

As  soon  as  there  began  a  distinction  between 

clipped  and  undipped  money,  bullion  arose.  — 

Locke. 
Unclog>   v.  a. 

1.  Disencumber;  exonerate. 

Could  I  meet  "em 

But  once  a  day,  it  would  unclog  my  heart 
Of  what  lies  heavy  to 't. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iv.  2. 

2.  Set  at  liberty. 

Then  air,  because  unclogg'd  in  empty  space, 
Flies  after  fire,  and  claims  the  second  place. 

Dryden. 

uncioister.  v.  a.     Set  at  large. 

Why  did  I  not,  uncloister'd  from  the  womb, 
Take  my  next  lodging  in  a  tomb  P  Norris. 

Unclose,  v.  a.     Open. 

Soon  as  thy  letters  trembling  I  unclose, 
That  well-known  name  awakens  all  my  woes. 

Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelard. 

Unclosed,  part.  adj.     Not  separated  by  in- 

closures. 

The  king's  army  would,  through  those  unclosed 
parts,  have  done  them  little  harm.— Lord  Claren- 
don, History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

unclothe,  v.  a.    Strip ;  make  naked. 

The  boughs  and  branches  are  never  unclothed  and 
left  naked.— Sir  W.  Raleigh,  History  of  the  World. 

Uncloud.  v.  a.    Unveil ;  clear  from  obscu- 
rity. 

Call  up 
Thy  senses,  and  uncloud  thy  covered  spirits. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Love's  Pilgrimage. 
Death,  how  deformed  soever  an  aspect  it  wears, 
he  is  not  frighted  with,  since  it  not  annihilates  but 
uncluuds  the  soul.— Habington,  Castara,  pt.iii. 
Unclouded,  part.  adj.      Free  from  clouds  ; 
clear  from  obscurity ;  not  darkened. 

The  Father  unfolding  bright 
Tow'rd  the  right  hand  his  glory,  on  the  Son 
Blazed  forth  unclouded  Deity. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  63. 
Blest  with  temper,  whose  unclouded  ray 
Can  make  to-morrow  cheerful  as  to-day. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  ii.  257. 

Uncloudedness.  s.    Attributed  suggested  by 
Unclouded;  freedom  from  gloom. 

The  love  I  would  persuade,  makes  nothing  more 
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it  than 

the  eye,  and  the  perfect  _..       ... _, 

which  is  such,  that  the  clearest  reason  is'tlfe  most 
advantageous  light  it  can  desire  to  be  seeu  by.— 
Boyle. 

Uncloudy.  adj.    Free  from  a  cloud. 

Now  night  in  silent  state  begins  to  rise. 
And  twinkling  orbs  bestrow  the  uncloudy  skies; 
Her  borrowed  lustre  growing  Cynthia  lends. 

Gay^ Rural  Sports,  i.  107. 

Unclutch.  v.  a.    Open. 

If  the  terrors  of  the  Lord  could  not  melt  his 
bowols,  unclutch  his  griping  hand,  or  disseize  him 
of  his  prey;  yet  sure  it  must  discourage  him  from 
grasping  of  heaven  too.— Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of 
Christian  Piety. 

Uncoif.  v.  a.     Pull  the  cap  off. 

Yonder  are  two  apple-women  scolding  and  just 
ready  to  uncoifoiie  another.— Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 
Uncoifed.  part.  adj.     Not  wearing  a  coif. 

Thou,  her  majesty's  renowu'd 
Though  uncoifd  counsel. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  viii. 
Uncoil,  v.  a.     Open  from   being   coiled  or 
wrapped  one  part  upon  another. 

The  spiral  air-vessels  are  like  threads  of  cobweb,  a 
little  uncoiled. — Derltam,  Physico-Theology. 
Uncoined,  part.  pref.     Not  coined. 

While  thou  liv'st,  Kate,  take  a  fellow  of  plain, 
uncoined  cwistaiicy.—Shnkespear,  Henry  V.  v.  2. 

An  ounce  of  coined  standard  silver  must  be  of 
equal  value  to  an  ounce  of  uncoined  standard  silver. 
— Locke. 

Uncollected.  adj.   Not  collected  ;  not  recol- 
lected. 

Ashamed,  confused,  I  started  from  my  bed, 
And  to  my  soul  yet  uncollected  said, 
Into  thyself,  fond  Solomon !  return  ; 
Reflect  again,  and  thou  again  shalt  mourn. 

Prior,  Solomon,  ii.  290. 

Uncoloured.  part.  pref.     Not  stained  with 
any  colour  or  dye. 

Out  of  things  uncoloured  and  transparent,  we 
can  represent  unto  you  all  several  colours. — Bacon. 
Whether  to  deck  with  clouds  the  uncolour'd  sky; 
Or  wet  the  thirsty  earth  with  falling  showers; 
Rising,  or  falling,  still  advance  his  praise. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  189. 

Uncombed,  part,  pref .     Nor  parted  or  ad- 
justed by  the  comb. 

They  might  perceive  his  head 
To  be  unarmed,  and  curled,  uncombed  hairs, 
Upstarting  stiff.  Spenser. 

Their  locks  are  beds  of  uncomb'd  snakes,  thut 

wind 

About  their  shady  brows  in  wanton  rinjrs.  Crashaw. 
Thy  locks  uncomb'd,  like  a  rough  wood  appear. 

S.  Harvey,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  ix.  24. 

Uncombinable.    adj.      Incapable  of    being 
combined. 

This  pronunciation,  without  any  authority  would 
be  more  eligible  than  the  other,  trom  the  difficulty 

of  pronouncing  the  Uncombinable  consonants  in  the 
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*.   Attribute  suggested 
by  Uncomfortable;  want  of  cheeriul- 

i.-  -  . 

The  want  of  just  dispositions  to  the  holy  sacra- 
ment may  occasion  this  ttnrom/orta&lMMW.  — 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Worthy  Communicant. 

Uncomfortably,  adv.  In  an  uncomfortable 
manner;  without  cheerfulness;  without 
comfort. 

Upon  the  floor  uncomfortably  lying. 

Drayton,  Legend  of  Matilda. 
They  are  uncomfortably  divided  and  perplexed,— 
Jeremy  Taylor,  A  rt'Jlcial  Handsomeness,  p.  193. 
Uncommanded.  part. pref.  Not  commanded. 
It  is  easy  to  see  what  judgement  is  to  be  patted 
upon  all  those  affected,  uMoommanded,  absurd  auste- 
rities of  the  Romish  profession.— South.  Hermans. 
Uncommendable.    adj.      Illaudable ;     un- 
worthy of  commendation. 

The  Uncommendable  licentiousness,  of  his  [Mar- 
tial's] poetry.— Fcllth.im,  On  Kcrlesiasles,  ii.  11. 

He  continued  all  the  professions  of  respect  and 
gratitude  imaginable  to  the  chancellor,  till  it  wan 
in  his  power  to  manifest  the  contrary  to  his  pre- 
judice, which  he  did  with  circumstances  very  UM- 
commendable.—Lord  Clarendon,  Life. 

Uncommended.  part.  pref.  Not  commended. 

Hadst  thou  sprung 
In  deserts,  where  no  men  abide, 
Thou  must  have  uncommended  died.  Waller. 

Uncommitted,  part.  pref.    Not  committed. 
He  hath  no  injury  to  provoke  the  uncommitted 
sin. — Hammond,  Works,  iv.  511. 

Uncommon.  u<lj.  Not  frequent;  rare;  not 
often  found  or  known. 

Some  of  them  are  uncommon,  b  1  such  as  the 
reader  must  assent  to,  when  he  sees  them  explained. 
— Addison. 

Uncommonness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Uncommon  ;  infrequeucy  ;  rareness  ; 
rarity. 

Our  admiration  of  the  antiquities  about  Naples 
and  Rome  docs  not  so  much  arise  out  of  their 
greatness  as  uncommonness. — Addison. 

Uncommunicable.  adj.  Incapable  of  being 
communicated. 

Neither  can  have  comfort,  where  both  are  «*- 
communicable.— Felllham,  Resolves.  (Ord  MS.) 

Uncommunicated.  part.  j>ref.  Not  com- 
municated. 

There    is  no  such  mutual    infusion  as   really 
causeth  the  same  natural  operations  or  properties 
to  be  made  common  unto  both  substances :  hut 
whatsoever  is  natural  to  deity,  the  same  remaineth 
in  Christ  uncummunicattd  unto  his  manhood;  and 
whatsoever  natural  to  manhood,  his  deity  thereof  is 
incapable.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
Uncommunicative,  adj.     Not  communica- 
tive ;  close. 

The  far  greater  number  are  of  a  churlish  and 


~   .  uncommunicative  disposition.— lord  Chesterfield. 

last  syllables,  without  the  assistance  ol  accent.—  ,.      4^ 

Walker.  (Ord MS.)  j Uncompact.  adj.    Not  compact;  not  farm; 

not  closely  adhering. 

These  rivers  were  not  streams  of  running  matter; 
for  how  could  a  liquid,  that  lay  hardening  by  de- 
grees, settle  in  such  a  furrowed,  uncompact  surface  ? 
— Addison. 

Not    put    or 


Uncomeatable.  adj.  Inaccessible ;  unattain- 
able :  (entered  by  Todd  as  a  '  low,  corrupt 
word'). 

He  has  a  perfect  art  in  being  unintelligible  in 

discourse,  and  uncomeatable  in  business.— Taller,   ryncompacted.    part. 
no.  12. 

Uncomeliness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Uncomely;  want  of  grace;  want  of 
beauty. 

The  ruined  churches  are  so  unhandsomely  patched 
and  thatched,  that  men  do  even  shun  the  paces,  for 
the  uncomeliness  thereof.  — Spenser,  View  of  the 
State  of  Ireland. 

The  beauty  or  uncomeliness  in  good  and  ill  breed- 
ing, will  make  deeper  impressions  on  them,  in  the 
examples  of  others,  than  from  any  rules.— Locke. 
Uncomely,    adj.      Not    comely  ;     wanting 
grace. 

Though  he  thought  Inquisitiveness  an  uncomelu 

guest,  he  could  not  but  ask  who  she  was.— fur  P. 

Sidney. 

Uncomfortable,  adj. 
1.  Affording  no  comfort;  gloomy;  dismal; 

miserable. 

He  much  complaineth  of  his  own  uncomforttM,*   Uncompellable.    adj. 

exile,   wherein    he  sustained  many  most    grievous 
indignities,  and  endured  the  want  of  sum. i. 
pleasures  and   honours   before  enjoyed.  —  Hooker, 
JScclttiastical  Poltia/.  .  .,  .. 

Cln-i  -Unas  is  in  the  most  dead,  uncomfortable  til 
of  the  year,  when  the  poorpeoplewouHsuffer^ry 


pref.      Not    put 

pressed  firmly,  or  in  a  compact  manner, 
together  ;  not  compactly  constructe*!. 

He  digs  in  sand,  and  lavs  his  beams  in  water,  that 
buiiils  upon  events  which  no  man  can  be  n. aster  of. 
\\  hat  can  he  shew  but  his  own  intemperance?  be- 
wraving  even  a  kind  of  greediness,  while  he  catches 
at  that  which  is  not  yet  in  his  reach:  which  teems 
to  unfold  an  uncompacted  mind,  that  is  not  so  wise 
as  to  subsist  well  with  what  it  hath  at  present.— 
Fclltham,  Resolves,  ii.  *(. 

Uncompasaionate.  adj.      Having   no  pity; 
deficient  in  compassion. 

Neither  deep  groans,  nor  silver-shedding  tears, 
Could  penetrate  her  uncompassioHaU 'sire. 

Sliakttpear,  Ttco  Gentlsmm  «/  Vero»a.  ill.  1. 
Hero  ami  Ix-ander  were  drowned  in  the  wn»m- 
passionate  surges.— Sandys. 

If  thou  in  stmitrlli  all  mortals  dost  exceed, 
In  uncompassionaie  anger  do  not  so, 

Milton.  Samson  Agoniste*.  817. 


, 

much,  'if  they  had  not  good  cheer  to  support  them. 
— Attdiswi. 

2.  Receiving  no  comfort;  melancholy. 


Incapable  of  being 
compelled  ;  not  to  be  forced.    Rare. 

A  noble  courtesy,  falling  like  rain  in  due  season, 
enlivens  a  mau  more  than  a  market  sale  ajuous: 
Moors  ;  for  it  conquer*  the  uttcompeUaliU  mind,  and 
i  eresU  mau  of  himself.—  Felllham.  On  St.  L*kt, 
xiv.  20. 


.     . 

Uncompeiied.  part.  pref.    Free  from  com- 

pulsion. 
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Keep  my  voyage  from  the  royal  ear, 
Nor,  uncompell'd,  the  dangerous  truth  betray, 
Till  twice  six  times  descends  the  lamp  of  day. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  ii.  419 

Uncomplaisant.  adj.  Not  civil ;  not  oblig 
ing. 

A  natural  roughness  makes  a  man  uncomplaisan 
to  others,  so  that  he  has  no  deference  for  their  in 
clinations.— Locke. 

Uncomplaiiantly.  adv.  In  an  uncom 
plaisant  manner ;  with  want  of  complais 
ance. 

Sons  shall  be  admitted  before  daughters :  or 
our  male  lawgivers  have  rather  uncomplaisanil 
expressed  it)  the  worthiest  of  blood  shall  be  pre 
ferred. —  Sir  W.  Blackstone,  Commentary  on  tht 
Laws  of  England. 

Uncomplete.  adj.    Uncompleted. 

Various  incidents  do  not  make  different  fables 
but  are  only  the  uncomplete  and  unfinished  parts  o 
the  same  fable.— Pope. 

Uncompleted,  part. pref.  Not  perfect;  no 
finished. 

Marriage  is  creation's  perfection:  barren  vir 
ginity  is  but  uncompleted  man.  —  Felltham,  On 
St.  Luke,  xiv.  20. 

Uncomplying:,  adj.  Not  yielding ;  unbend 
ing ;  not  obsequious. 

The  king  by  their  persuasion  was  induced  to  tak 
away  the  seal  from  the  uncomplying  chancellor.— 
Bishop  Lowth,  Life  of  Wykeham,  §  5. 

Uncompounded.  part.  pref. 

1.  Simple  ;  not  mixed. 

Hardness  may  be  reckoned  the  property  of  al 
Uncompounded  matter.— Sir  I.  Neuton,  On  Opticks 

2.  Simple ;  not  intricate. 

The  substance  of  the  faith  was  comprised  in  tha 
Uncompounded  style,  but  was  afterwards  prudentlj 
enlarged,  for  the  repelling  heretical  invaders.  — 
Hammond,  On  Fundamentals. 

UncompoundednesB.  s.  Attribute  suggestec 
by  Uncompounded;  simplicity. 

Peace  and  simplicity,  cleanness,  Uncompounded 
ness  of  spirit.— Hammond,  Works,  iv.  502. 

Uncomprenensive.  ailj. 

1.  Unable  to  comprehend. 

Narrow-spirited,  uncomprehensive  zealots,  who 
know  not  the  world  l—South,Sermons,  vol.  ii.  serm.  i 

2.  In  Shakspeare  it  seems  to  signify  incom- 
prehensible. 

The  providence,  that 's  in  a  watchful  state, 
Knows  almost  every  grain  of  Pluto's  gold ; 
Finds  bottom  in  th  uncomprehensive  deep. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  3 

Uncompressed,  part.  pref.  Free  from  com- 
pression. 

We  might  be  furnished  with  a  reply,  by  setting 
down  the  differing  weight  of  our  receiver,  when 
emptied,  and  when  full  of  uncompressed  air.— Boyle. 

Unconceivable,  adj.    Inconceivable.    Rare. 
In  the  communication  of  motion  by  impulse,  we 
can  have  no  other  conception,  but  of  the  passing  ol 
motion  out  of  one  body  into  another ;  which  is  as 
obscure  and  unconceivable,  as  how  our  minds  move 
or  stop  our  bodies  by  thought.— Locke. 
Unconceivableness.  s.    Attribute  suggested 
by  Unconceivable. 

The  Unconceivableness  of  something  they  find  in 
one,  throws  men  violently  into  the  contrary  hypo- 
thesis, though  altogether  as  unintelligible.— Locke. 

Unconceived.  part.  pref.  Not  thought ;  not 
imagined. 

Vast  is  my  theme,  yet  unconceived,  and  brings 
Untoward  words,  scarce  loosen'd  yet  from  things. 

Creech. 

Unconcern.  *.  Negligence ;  want  of  inte- 
rest; freedom  from  anxiety;  freedom  from 
perturbation. 

Such  things  had  been  charged  upon  us  by  the 
malice  of  enemies,  the  want  of  judgement  in 
friends,  and  the  unconcern  of  indifferent  persons  — 
8v>\ft. 

Unconcerned,  part.  pref. 

1.  Having:  no  interest. 

An  idle  person  is  like  one  that  is  dead,  uncon- 
cerned in  the  changes  and  necessities  of  the  world. 
—Jeremy  Taylor. 

It  seems  a  principle  in  human  nature,  to  incline 
one  way  more  than  another,  even  in  matters  where 
we  are  wholly  unconcerned.— Swift. 

2.  Not  anxious ;  not  disturbed  ;  not  affected : 
(before  the  thing  it  has  with  in  Milton,  for 
in  Dryden,  and  at  in  Rogers). 
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See  the  morn. 

All  unconcern'd  with  our  unrest,  begins 
Her  rosy  progress  smiling. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  173. 
Happy  mortals,  unconcern'd  for  more, 
Confined  their  wishes  to  their  native  shore. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 

Metamorphoses,  b.  i. 
The  virgin  from  the  ground 
Upstarted  fresh,  already  closed  the  wound ; 
And  unconcern'd  for  all  she  felt  before, 
Precipitates  her  flight  along  the  shore. 

Id.,  Theodore  and  Honoria,  209. 
We  shall  be  easy  and  unconcerned  at  all  the  acci- 
dents of  the  way,  and  regard  only  the  event  of  the 
j  ourney.— Sogers. 

Unconcernedly,  adv.  In  an  unconcerned 
manner;  without  interest  or  affection ;  with- 
out anxiety;  without  perturbation. 

Not  the  most  cruel  of  our  conquering  foes 
So  unconcern' dly  can  relate  our  woes, 
As  not  to  lend  a  tear. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Destruction  of  Troy. 

Death  was  denounced,  that  frightful  sound, 
Which  ev'n  the  best  can  hardly  bear : 
He  took  the  summons,  void  of  fear, 
And  unconcem'dly  cast  his  eyes  around, 
As  if  to  find  and  dare  the  griesly  challenger. 

Dry  den,  Threnodia  Augustalis,  19G. 

Unconcernedness.  s.  Attribute  suggested 
by  Unconcerned;  freedom  from  anxiety 
or  perturbation. 

No  man,  having  done  a  kindness  to  another,  would 
think  himself  justly  dealt  with,  in  a  total  neglect, 
and  unconcernedness  of  the  person  who  had  received 
that  kindness.— South. 

Unconcerning.  part.  pref.    Not  interesting ; 
not  affecting  ;  not  belonging  to  one.  Hare. 
Things  impossible  in  their  nature,  or  unconcern- 
ing  to  us,  cannot  beget  it.— Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of 
Christian  Piety. 

The  science  of  medals,  which  is  charged  with  so 
many  unconcerning  parts  of  knowledge,  and  built 
on  such  mean  materials,  appears  ridiculous  to  those 
that  have  not  examined  it. — Addison,  Dialogues  on 
the  Usefulness  of  ancient  Medals. 
Unconcernment.    *.      State   of  having   no 
share,   interest,  or  concern  in  anything. 
Rare. 

Being  privileged  by  an  happy  unconcernment  in 
those  legal  murders,  you  may  take  a  sweeter  relish 
of  your  own  innocence.— South,  Sermons. 

Unconcludent.  adj.     Inconclusive.    Rare. 

Our  arguments  are  inevident  and  unconcludent. — 
Sir  M.  Hale. 

Unconcludible.  adj.  Incapable  of  being 
determined.  Rare. 

By  endeavouring  more  magisterially  and  deter- 
minately  to  comprehend  and  conclude  that  which 
is  inconcludible,  and  incomprehensible  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  man,  we  work  ourselves  into  anxiety 
and  subtile  distemper.— Dr.  H.  More,  Song  of  the 
Soul,  notes,  p.  352. 


Unconcluding.   part,  pref. 
Rare. 


Inconclusive. 


He  makes  his  understanding  only  the  warehouse 
of  other  men's  false  and  unconcluding  reasonings, 
rather  than  a  repository  of  truth  for  his  own  use.— 
Locke. 

Unconcludingness.  s.    Attribute  suggested 
by  Unconcluding.    Rare. 

Either  may  be  much  more  probably  maintained 
than  hitherto,  as  against  the  unaccurateness  and 
the  unconcludingness  of  the  analytical  experiments 
vulgarly  relied  on.— Boyle. 

Unconclusive.  adj.    Inconclusive.    Rare. 

Had  the  promises  been  of  any  other  sort  but  these, 
i.e.  conditional  promises,  the  apostle's  illation  of  so 
much  duty  cleansing  and  perfecting,  had  been  ut- 
terly unconclusive,  if  not  impertinent.— Hammond 
Works,  iv.  554. 


Unconcocted.  part.  pref. 
not  matured. 


Not  digested; 


We  swallow  cherry-stones,  but  void  them  uncon- 
cocted.—Str  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 
Uncondemned.  part.  pref.    Not  condemned. 
It    was   a   familiar  and  uncondemned   practice 
amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  to  expose  without 
pity,  their  innocent  infants.— Locke. 
Uncondited.  part.  pref.     [accent  doubtful ; 
Lat.   conditus,   pass.   part,  of  condio  =  I 
season,  spice,  flavour.]  Unseasoned.  Rare. 
While  he  estimates  the  secrets  of  religion  by  such 
measures,  they  must  needs  seem  as  insipid  as  .  . 
the  uncondited  mushroom.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Ser- 

Unconditional.  adj.    Absolute;  not  limited 
by  any  terms. 
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O  pass  not,  Lord !  an  absolute  decree, 
Or  bind  tliy  sentence  unconditional; 

But  in  thy  sentence  our  remorse  foresee, 
And,  in  that  foresight,  this  thy  doom  rccal. 

jUryden,  Annus  Mirabilin,  cclxix. 

Unconducing1.  part,  pref.     Not  conducive. 

I  judged  it  a  work  in  some  sort  not  unconducing 
to  a  publick  benefit. — Phillips,  TUeatrum  Poeturum, 
preface. 

Unconducted.  part.  pref.       Not  led ;    not 
guided. 

He  that  can  seriously  ascribe  all  this  to  an  undis- 
ciplined and  unconducted  troop  of  atoius  ambling 
up  and  down  confusedly  through  the  field  of  infi- 
nite space,  what  might  he  not  as  easily  assert  or 
admit  f — Harrow,  Sermons,  vol.  ii.  serrn.  vi. 

Unconndence.  s.  Want  of  confidence.  Hare. 
He  never  raised  his  style  higher,  when  he  wrote, 
than  with  il's  and :am>posili\eunconjidence. — Hack- 
ett,  Life  of  Archbishop  Williams,  p.  124. 

Unconfinable.     adj.       Incapable  of    being 
confined ;  boundless. 

You  rogue !  you  stand  upon  your  honour !  why, 
thou  unconfinable  baseness,  it  is  as  much  as  I  can 
do  to  keep  mine  honour. — Shakespear,  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,  ii.  2. 

Unconf ined.  part.  pref. 

1.  Free  from  restraint. 

Poets,  a  race  long  miconfined  and  free, 
Still  fond  and  proud  of  savage  liberty, 
Received  his  laws. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  iii.  649. 

2.  Having  no  limits ;  unbounded. 

Blest  with  a  taste  exact,  yet  ttnconftned ; 
A  knowledge  both  of  books  and  human  kind. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  iii.  639. 
UnconfineUiy.  adv.  In  an  unconfined  man- 
ner ;  without  limitation ;  without  confine- 
ment. 

In  this  way  any  man  is  able  to  benefit  all,  or  tin* 
confinedly  to  oblige  mankind.— Harrow,  Sermon  on 
the  Restoration  of  King  Charles  II. 
Unconfirmed,  part.  pref. 

1.  Not  fortified  by  resolution;  not  strength- 
ened ;  raw ;  weak. 

I  wonder  at  it ;  that  shews  thou  art  unconfirmed, 
— Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iii.  S. 

The  unexpected  speech 

The  king  had  made  upon  the  new-raised  force, 
In  th'  unconfirm'd  troops,  much  fear  did  breed. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

2.  Not  strengthened  by  additional  testimony. 

He  would  have  resign'd 
To  him  his  heavenly  office,  nor  was  long 
His  witness  unconfirmed. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  i.  27. 

3.  Not  settled  in  the  church  by  the  rite  of 
confirmation. 

Uncontorm.  adj.     Unconformable.    Rare. 
Not  unconform  to  other  shining  globes. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  269. 
Unconformable.     adj.       Inconsistent;    not 
conforming. 

Unto  those  general  rules,  they  know  we  do  not 
defend,  that  we  may  hold  any  thing  Unconformable. 
—Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Unconformity.  s.  Incongruity;  inconsis- 
tency. 

The  moral  goodness  or  evil  of  men's  actions,  which 
consist  in  their  conformity  or  unconformity  to  right 
reason,  must  be  eternal,  necessary,  and  unchange- 
able.— South,  Sermons. 

Unconfused.  part.  pref.  Distinct ;  free 
from  confusion. 

It  is  more  distinct  and  unconfused  than  the  sensi- 
tive memory.— <S«r  M.  Hale,  Origination  of  Man- 
kind. 

If  in  having  our  ideas  in  the  memory  ready  at 
hand,  consists  quickness  of  parts  ;  in  this  of  having 
them  unconfused,  and  being  able  nicely  to  distin- 
guish one  thing  from  another,  consists  the  exact- 
ness of  judgement.— Locke. 

Unconfusedly.  adv.  In  an  unconfused  man- 
ner ;  without  confusion. 

Every  one  finds  that  he  knows,  when  any  idea  is 
in  his  understanding,  and  that,  when  more  than  one 
are  there,  he  knows  them,  distinctly  and  unconfu- 
sedly,  from  one  another.— Locke. 

Unconfutable,  adj.  Incapable  of  being  con- 
futed; irrefragable;  not  to  be  convicted  of 
error. 

One  political  argument  they  boasted  of  as  uncon- 
futable,  that  from  the  marriages  of  ecclesiasticka 
would  ensue  poverty  in  many  of  the  children,  and 
thence  a  disgrace  and  burden  on  the  church. — 
Bishop  Sprat,  Sermons. 


UNCO 


Unconcealed,  part.  pref. 

cold. 


Not  concreted  by 


By  exposing  wine,  after  four  months'  digestion  in 
horsedung,  unto  the  extremity  of  cold,  the  aqueous 
parts  will  freeze,  but  the  spirit  retire,  and  be  found 
uncongealed  in  the  centre.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errours. 

Unconjugai.  adj.  Not  consistent  with  ma- 
trimonial faith ;  not  befitting  a  wife  or 
husband. 

My  name 

To  all  posterity  may  stand  defamed ; 
With  malediction  inention'd,  and  the  blot 
Of  falsehood  most  unconjugal  traduced. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  976. 

Unconjunctive.  adj.  Incapable  of  being 
joined.  Rare. 

Neither  can  it  be  said  properly  that  such  twain 
were  ever  divorced,  but  only  parted  from  each  other, 
as  two  persons  unconjunctive  and  unmarriable 
together. — Milton,  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Di- 
vorce, b.  ii.  ch.  xvi. 

Unconnected,  part.  pref.  Not  coherent;  not 
joined  by  proper  transitions  or  dependence 
of  parts;  lax;  loose;  vague. 

Those  who  contemplate  only  the  fragments  broken 
off  from  any  science,  dispersed  in  short  unconnected 
discourses,  can  never  survey  an  entire  body  of  truth. 
—  Watts. 

Unconniving.  part.  pref.  Not  forbearing 
penal  notice. 

To  that  hideous  place  not  so  confined, 
By  rigour  unconniving,  but  that  oft, 
Leaving  my  dolorous  prison,  I  enjoy 
Large  liberty  to  round  this  globe  of  earth. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  1.862. 

Unconquerable,  adj.  Incapable  of  being 
conquered;  not  to  be  subdued ;  insuper- 
able ;  not  to  be  overcome ;  invincible. 

Louis  was  darting  his  thunder  on  the  Alps,  and 
causing  his  enemies  to  feel  the  force  of  his  uncon- 
querable arms.— Dr  yden. 

Spadillo  first,  unconquerable  lord  t 
Led  off  two  captive  trumps,  and  swept  the  board. 

Pope,  Eape  of  the  Lock,  canto  ill. 
Used  substantivally. 

Let  foreign  despots  think  of  that.  There  is  an 
unconquerable  in  man,  when  he  stands  on  his  rights 
of  man  •  let  despots  and  slaves  and  all  people  know 
this  and  only  them  that  stand  on  the  wrongs  of 
man  tremble'  to  know  it.—Carlyle,  The  French  Re- 
volution, b.  v.  ch.  vi. 

Unconquerably,  adv.  In  an  unconquerable 
manner  ;  invincibly  ;  insuperably. 

The  herds  of  Iphyclus,  detain'd  in  wrong; 
Wild,  furious  herds,  unconquerably  strong. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  zi.  355 

Unconquered.  part .  pref. 

I.  Not  subdued  ;  not  overcome. 

To  die  so  tamely, 

O'ercome  by  passion  and  misfortune, 
And  still  unconquer'd  by  my  foes,  sounds  ill. 

Sir  Ji  Denham,  The  Sophy 

2    Insuperable;  invincible. 

These  brothers  had  . . .  shewed  as  unconquered 
courage,  so  a  rude  faithfulness.— -Sir  P.  Sidney. 

What  was  that  snaky-headed  gorgon  shield, 
That  wise  Minerva  wore,  •" 


UNCO 

Unconscious,  adj. 

Having  no  mental  perception. 

Unconscious  causes  only  still  impart 
Their  utmost  skill  their  utmost  power  exert: 
Those  which  can  freely  chuse,  discern,  and  know, 
Can  more  or  less  of  art  and  care  bestow. 

Sir  R.  Blackmore. 
Unacquainted ;  unknowing. 

A  yearling  bullock  to  thy  name  shall  smoke, 
Untamed,  unconscious  of  the  galling  yoke.      Pope. 
Unconsecrate.   v.  a.     Render  not  sacred ; 
desecrate. 

The  sin  of  Israel  had  even  unconsecrated  and  pro- 
faned that  sacred  edifice,  and  robbed  it  of  its  only 
defence. — South,  Sermons. 

Unconsenting.  part.  pref.      Not    yielding. 
Mare. 

Nor  unconsenting  hear  his  friend's  request. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  xv.  221. 
Unconsented.  part.  pref.  Not  yielded.  Rare. 
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Unconscionable,  adj. 
\.  Exceeding  the  limits  of  any  just  claim  01 
expectation. 

A  man  may  oppose  an  unconscionable  request  ro 
an  unjustifiable  reason.— Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 
2   Forming  unreasonable  expectations. 

You  cannot  be  so  unconscionable  as  to  charge  m 
for  not  subscribing  of  my  name,  for  that  would  re 
fleet  too  grossly  upon  your  own  party,  who  neve 
dare  it.— Dryden. 

3.  Enormous ;  vast. 

His  giantship  is  gone  somewhat  crest-rail  n, 
cfoibino-  wit.h  less  unco7iscionable  strides. 
Stalking  witn  i<      uni  Samson  Agonistes,  1244 


Milton,  Samson  Agonisies,  u 

4   Not  guided  or  influenced  by  conscience. 

.  '  How  infamous  is  the  false,  fraudulent,  and  uncon 
scionable!  Hardly  ever  did  any  man  of  no  con 
See  continue  a  man  of  any  credit  long.-South 
Sermons.  .  ,, 

Unconscionably,  adv.  In  an  unconscionabl 
manner ;  unreasonably. 

Indeed  'tis  pity  you  should  miss 
Th'  arrears  of  all  your  services ; 
And,  for  th'  eternal  obligation 
Y'  have  laid  upon  th'  ungrateful  nation, 
Be  used  s'  unconscionably  hard, 
As  not  to  fiud  a  just  *«gg^  Hudibra*,  iii. 
VOL.  II. 


Which  of  the  peer* 

Hare  unrnntemn'tl  gone  by  him,  or  at  least 
Stood  not  neglected? 

Shaketpear,  Henty  nil.  ilL  f  . 
TTncontended.  part.  pref.      Not   contended 
for  :  not  contested. 

Permit  me,  chief,  permit  without  delay, 
To  lead  thin  uncontended  prize  away. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  jSneid,  r.  BOB. 
Uncontentlngness.  a.      Want  of  power  to 
satisfy.     Hare. 

The  decreed  uncontentingnets  of  all  other  (rood* 
is  richly  repaired  by  its  being  but  an  aptness  to 
prove  a  rise  to  our  lore's  settling  in  God.—  Boyle. 
Incontestable,  adj.  Incapable  of  being 
contested;  indisputable;  not  controvert- 
ible. 

Where  is  the  man  that  has  unconttstable  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  all  that  he  holds,  or  of  the  falsehood 
of  all  he  condemns  F  —  Locke. 


We  should  extend  "it  even  to  the  weaknesses  of  Uncontested.  part.  pref.  Not  disputed :  evi- 

our  natures,  to  our  proneness  to  evil :  for  however  |      dent. 

Tis  by  experience  uncontested  found. 
Bodies  orbicular,  when  whirling  round. 
Still  shake  off  all  things  on  their  surface  placed. 

Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

Uncontradicted.    part,  pref.    Not  contra- 
dicted. 

The  place  of  Daniel  was  always  accounted  the 
most  evident  and  uncontradicted  testimony.— 
Bishop  Pearson,  Exposition  of  the  Creed,  art.  XL 

Uncontrlte.  adj.    Not  religiously  penitent. 

The  priest,  by  absolving  an  uncontrite  sinner, 
cannot  make  him  contrite.— Hammond,  Practical 
Catechism. 


these,  unconsented  to,  will  not  be  imputed  to  us,  yet 
are  they  matter  of  sorrow. — Archbishop  Wake,  Pre- 
paration for  Death. 

Unconsidered.  part. pref.     Not  considered  ; 
not  attended  to. 

Love  yourself;  and  in  that  love, 
Not  unconsidered  leave  your  honour. 

Sluikespear,  Henry  VIII.  i.  2. 
It  will  not  be  unconsidered  that  we  find  no  open 
track  iu  this  labyrinth.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errours. 

Unconsolable.  adj.   Incapable  of  being  con- 
soled. 

Oh,  how  unconsolable  were  your  case  1 — Remains 


of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  p.  87.    (Ord  MS.) 
Unconsonant.  adj.     Incongruous.     Rare. 

It  set-moth  a  thing  uncmisonant  that  the  world 
should  honour  any  other  as  the  Saviour,  but  him 

whom  it  honoureth  as  the  Creator  of  the  world.—   Uncontrollable,   adj. 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Unconspirlngness.  s.     Attribute  suggested 


Uncontrivlng.  adj.  Deficient  in  contrivance. 


by  Unconspiring;   absence  of  plot  or 
conspiracy. 

A  harmony,  whose  dissonances  serve  but  to  mani- 
fest  the   sincerity   and   unconspiringness  of  the 
writers.— Boyle,  Style  of  Holy  Scripture,  p.  76. 
Unconstant.  adj.     Inconstant.   Rare. 

More  unconstant  than  the  wind ;  who  woos 
Ev'n  now  the  frozen  bosom  of  the  north ; 
And,  being  anger'd,  puffs  away  from  thence, 
Turning  his  face  to  the  dew-dropping  south. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  4. 

Unconstitutional,     adj.      Contrary  to  the 
principles  of  a  political  constitution. 

In  Edward  I.'s  reign,  even  before  the  great  act  of 


To  the  savage  nncnntricing  man,  the  earth  is  an 
abode  of  desolation,  where  his  shelter  is  insufficient, 
and  his  food  precarious.— Goldsmith,  Animated  Ka- 
ture.  (Ord  MS.) 

~~     Deficient  in  contri- 
vance. 

1.  Resistless;  powerful  beyond  opposition. 

Gaza  mourns, 

And  all  that  band  them  to  resist 
His  uncontrollable  intent. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  1751 

2.  Indisputable;  irrefragable. 

This  pension  was  granted,  by  reason  of  the  king 
of  England's  uncontroulable  title  to  England.— Sir 
J.  Hayward. 

This  makes  appear  the  error  of  those,  who  think 
it  an  uncontroulable  maxim,  that  power  is  always 
safer  lodged  in  many  hands  than  in  one;  those 
many  are  as  capable  of  enslaving  as  a  single  person. 
— Swift. 

Uncontrollably,  adv.    In  an  uncontrollable 
manner. 


Confirmation  of  the  Charters  had  rendered  arbitrary    ,     Without  possibility  of  opposition. 
impositions  absolutely  unconstitutional,  they  might  I  ,  i      -   * 

perhaps  excite  louder  murmurs  than  a  discreet  ad-  j  2.   \\  ithout  danger  of  refutation. 


Uncontroulably.  and  under  general  consent,  many 
opinions  are  passant,  which  upon  due  examination, 
admit  of  doubt.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Lrrours. 

Since  this  light  was  to  ret  within  them,  and  the 
judgement  of  it  wholly  to  remain  in  themselves, 
they  might  safely  and  uncontrollably  pretend  it 
greater  or  less.— South,  Sermons. 


ministration  would  risk.— Hallam,  View  of  the  State 
of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  pt.  iii.  ch.  viii. 
Unconstrained,  part.  pref.  Free  from  com- 
pulsion. 

Made  for  his  use,  yet  he  has  formed  us  so, 
We  unconstrain'd,  what  he  commands  us,  do. 

Dryden,  State  of  Innocence,  Hi.  3.   Uncontrolled,  part,  pref. 

Unconstrainedly.  adv.   In  an  unconstrained   j.  Unresistedj  unopposed;  not  to  be  over- 
manner  ;  without  force  suffered. 

Such  a  patron  has  frankly,  generously,  and  un- 
constrainedly  relieved  me.— South,  Sermons. 

Unconstraint.  s.   Freedom  from  constraint ; 


Mr.  Dryden  writ  more  like  a  scholar ;  and  though 
the  greatest  master  of  poetry,  he  wanted  that  easi- 
ness, that  air  of  freedom  and  unconstraint,  which 
is  more  sensibly  to  be  perceived  than  described.— 
Felton,  Dissertation  on  reading  the  Classicks. 
Unconsultlng.   part .  pref.      Heady ;  rash  ; 
improvident ;  imprudent. 

It  was  the  fair  Zelmane,  Plexirtus's  daughter, 
whom  unconsulting  affection,  unfortunately  born  to 
mewards,  had  made  borrow  so  much  of  her  natural 
modesty,  as  to  leave  her  more  decent  raiments.— A«r 
P.  Sidney. 

Unconsumed.  part.  pref.     Not  wasted  ;  not 
destroyed  by  any  wasting  power. 

A  liery  deluge  fed 
With  ever-burning  sulphur  unconsumed. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  68. 

Unconsummate.  adj.     Not  consummated. 

Acron  came  to  the  fight. 
Who  left  his  spouse  betroth'd,  and  unconsummate 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  jEneid,  x.  1014- 
Uncontemned.  part.  pref.    Not  despised. 
8B 


ruled. 

Should  I  try  the  uncontrolled  worth 
Of  this  pure  cause,  't  would  kindle  my  rapt  spirits 
To  such  a  flame  of  sacred  vehemence. 
That  dumb  things  would  be  moved  to  sympathize. 

Milton.  Comut.  793. 

O'er  barren  mountains,  o'er  the  llow'ry  plain, 
The  leafy  forest  and  the  liquid  main. 
Extends  thy  unconlroul'ti  and  boundless  reign. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Lttcretttu,  b.i.  S3. 

2.  Not  convinced ;  not  refuted. 

That  Julius  Cesar  was  so  born,  is  an  uncontrolled 
report.— Sir  J.  Hayward. 

Uncontrdiiedly.  adv.  In  an  uncontrolled 
manner  ;  without  control ;  without  oppo- 
sition. 

Mankind  avert  killing, and  being  killed;  but  when 
the  phantasm  honour  has  once  possessed  the  mind, 
no  reluctance  of  humanity  is  able  to  make  head 
against  it:  but  it  commands  nncontronledly.—Dr. 
H.  More,  Decay  i\f  Christian  Piety. 
Uncontroverted.  part,  pref.    Not  disputed  ; 
not  liable  to  debate. 

One  reason  of  the  uncontroverted  certainty  of 
mathematical  science  is.  because  'tis  built  U|H,M 
clear  and  settled  significations  of  namea.— QlanmUt. 

unconversable,  adj.    Not  suitable  to  con- 
versation ;  not  social. 
MM 
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In  what  a  miserable  state  shall  we  be,  when  every 
member  of  our  society  shall  be  of  the  same  «»<•<>»- 
versable  temper  with  ourselves,  and  we  shall  find 
none  that  will  comply  with,  or  endeavour  to  soothe 
and  mollify,  our  obstinacy !— Scott,  Christian  L\fe, 
pt.  i.  ch.  UL 

unconversant.  adj.  Not  familiar ;  not  ac- 
quainted with :  (followed  both  by  tn  and 

with). 

It  may  require  many  instances  and  much  ais- 
coursing  to  make  this  out  to  persons  who  are  haply 
inconversant  in  disquisitions  of  this  kind.— ilaaojc, 
History  of  the  Exchequer,  preface. 

Unconversinff.  adj.    Holding  no  converse. 

How  vain  therefore  is  it,  and  how  preposterous  is 
the  canon  law,  to  have  made  such  careful  provision 
against  the  impediment  of  carnal  performance,  and 
to  have  no  care  about  the  unconversing  inability  or 
mind,  so  defective  to  the  purest  and  sacred  end  of 
matrimony.— Milton,  On  the  Doctrine  and  Disci- 
pline of  Divorce,  p.  6.  (Ord  MS.) 

Unconverted,  part .  pref. 

1.  Not  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  Christianity. 

Salvation  belongeth  unto  none  but  such  as  call 
upon  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ :  which 
nations,  as  yet  unconverted,  neither  do.  nor  possibly 
can  do,  till  they  believe.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

2.  Not  religious ;  not  yet  induced  to  live  a 
holy  life :  (thus  Baxter  wrote  a  '  Call  to 
the  Unconverted,'  using  the  word  substan- 
tivally). 

Unconvinced,  part.  pref.     Not  convinced. 

A  way  not  to  be  introduced  into  the  seminaries  of 
those,  who  are  to  propagate  religion,  or  philosophy, 
amongst  the  ignorant  and  unconvinced. — Locke. 

Unconnected,  part.  pref.  Inaccurate;  not 
polished  to  exactness. 

I  have  written  this  too  hastily  and  too  loosely:  it 
comes  out  from  the  first  draught,  and  uncorrected. 
— Dryden. 
Uncorrlgible.  adj.    Incorrigible.    Rare. 

He  will  sceke  to  amend  himselfe,  if  he  be  not  al- 
together uncorrigible.  —  Outred,    Translation  of 
Cope  on  Proverbs,  fol.  820,  b. :  1580. 
Uncorrupt.    adj.       Honest;    upright;    not 
tainted  with  wickedness ;  not  influenced 
by  iniquitous  interest. 

The  pleasures  of  sin,  and  this  world's  vanities, 
are  censured  with  uncorrupt  judgement.— Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Men  allege  they  ne'er  can  find 
Those  beauties  in  a  female  mind. 
Which  raise  a  flame  that  will  endure 
For  ever  uncorrupt  and  pure.  Steffi. 

Uncornipted.  part. pref.  Not  vitiated;  not 
depraved. 

Such  a  hero  never  springs, 
But  from  the  uncorrupted  blood  of  kings. 

Lord  Roscommon. 
Man,  yet  new, 

No  rule  but  uncorrupted  reason  knew, 
And  with  a  native  bent  did  good  pursue. 

Dryden. 

Nothing  is  more  valuable  than  the  records  of  an- 
tiquity :  I  wish  we  had  more  of  them,  and  more  un- 
corrupted.—Locke. 

Uncorruptedness.  s.  Attribute  suggested 
by  Uncorrupted;  state  of  being  uncor- 
rupted. 

How  shall  the  licensers  themselves  be  confided  in, 
unless  we  can  confer  upon  them,  or  they  assume  to 
themselves  above  all  others  in  the  land,  the  grace  of 
infallibility  and  uncorruptedness?  — Milton,  Areo- 
pagitica. 

Uncorruptible,  adj.  Incapable  of  being  cor- 
rupted. 

The  glory  of  the  uncorruptible  God.— Romans, 
i.  23. 

Uncorruptness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Uncorrupt;  integrity;  uprightness. 

In  doctrine  shewing  uncorruptness,  gravity,  sin- 
cerity.— Titus,  ii.  7. 

Uncounsellable.  adj.  Incapable  of  being 
counselled  ;  not  to  be  advised.  Rare. 

It  would  have  been  uncounseUabletolitLve  marched, 
and  have  left  such  an  enemy  at  their  backs. — Lord 
Clarendon,  History  of  the  Or  and  Rebellion. 

Uncountable,  adj.    Innumerable. 

Those  uncountable,  glorious  bodies,  were  not  set 
in  the  firmament  for  no  other  end  than  to  adorn  it 
—Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Uncounted,  part.  pref.  Not  numbered ;  not 
counted. 

The  blunt  monster,  with  uncounted  heads. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  induction 
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uncounterfeit.  adj.  Genuine ;  not  spurious. 

Rare. 

True  zeal  is  not  any  one  single  affection  of  the 
soul,  but  a  strong  mixture  of  many  holy  affections, 
filling  the  heart  with  all  pious  intentions ;  all,  not 
only  uncounterfeit,  but  most  fervent.— Bishop 
Sprat,  Sermons. 
Uncouple,  v.  a. 

1.  Loose  dogs  from  their  couples. 

The  hunt  is  up,  the  morn  is  bright  and  gray ; 
The  fields  are  fragrant,  and  the  woods  are  green; 
Uncouple  here,  and  let  us  make  a  bay. 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andromcus,  u.  2. 

2.  Set  loose  ;  disjoin. 

So  when  our  mortal  frame  shall  be  disjoin'd. 
The  lifeless  lump  uncoupled  from  the  mind, 
From  sense  of  grief  and  pain  we  shall  be  free.         . 

Dryden. 

Uncoupled,  part.  pref.  Single ;  not  united ; 
not  wedded. 

Vows,  whose  harsh  events  must  be 
Uncoupled  cold  virginity. 

Chamberlayne,  Pharonnida:  1659. 

Uncourteons.  adj.     Uncivil;  impolite. 

In  behaviour  some  will  say,  ever  sad,  surely  sober, 
and  somewhat  given  to  musing,  but  never  uncour- 
teous.—Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Uncourteously.  adv.  In  an  uncourteous 
manner  ;  uncivilly ;  unpolitely. 

Though  somewhat  merrily,  yet  uncourteously  he 
railed  upon  England,  objecting  extreme  beggary, 
and  mere  barbarousness  unto  it. — Ascham,  School- 
master. 

Uncourtliness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Uncourtly;  unsuitableness  of  manners 
to  a  court ;  inelegance. 

The  quakers  presented  an  address,  which,  not- 
withstanding the  uncourtliness  of  their  phrases,  the 
sense  was  very  honest. — Addison. 

Uncourtly.  adj.  Inelegant  of  manners ;  un- 
civil ;  coarse ;  rustic. 

Thou  hadst 

So  strange  a  fellow  in  thy  companie, 
His  garbe  was  so  uncourtly,  I  grew  sicke. 

Habington,  Queen  of  Arragon. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  reasons  for  this 
proceeding,  it  seems  they  are  above  the  under- 
standing of  the  present  lord  treasurer,  who,  not 
entering  into  those  refinements  of  paying  the  public 
money  upon  private  considerations,  has  been  so 
uncourtly  as  to  stop  it. — Swift,  Conduct  of  the  A  Hies. 

1  can  only  add  a  plain  uncourtly  speech ;  while 
you  are  nobody's  servant,  you  may  be  any  one's 
friend.— Pope,  Letter  to  Gay.  (Ord  MS.) 

When  I  nad  once  addressed  your  lordship  in 
publick,  I  had  exhausted  all  the  art  of  pleasing 
which  a  retired  and  uncourtly  scholar  can  possess. 
I  had  done  all  that  I  could ;  and  no  man  is  well 
pleased  to  have  his  all  neglected,  be  it  ever  so  little. 
—Johnson,  Letter  to  Lord  Chesterfield. 

Uncouth,  adj.  [A.S.  Mwcwo'e.]  Odd ;  strange ; 
unusual. 

A  very  uncouth  sight  was  to  behold, 
How  he  did  fashion  his  untoward  pace; 
For  as  he  forward  moved  his  footing  old, 
So  backward  still  was  turn'd  his  wrinkled  face. 

Spenser. 

The  lovers  standing  in  this  doleful  wise, 
A  warrior  bold  un wares  approached  near, 
Uncouth  in  arms  yclad,  and  strange  disguise. 

Fairfax, 

The  trouble  of  thy  thoughts  this  night 
Affects  me  equally ;  nor  can  I  like 
This  uncouth  dream,  of  evil  sprung,  I  fear. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  96. 
It  was  so  uncouth  a  sight  for  a  fox  to  appear 
without  a  tail,  that  the  very  thought  made  nim 
weary  of  his  life.— Sir  R,  L' Estrange. 

The  secret  ceremonies  I  conceal, 
Uncouth,  perhaps  unlawful  to  reveal. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  199. 

Uncouthly.  adv.  In  an  uncouth  manner ; 
oddly;  strangely. 

Venetians  do  not  more  uncoutMy  ride, 
Than  did  their  lubber  state  mankind  bestride. 

Dryden,  Satire  on  the  Dutch. 
Uncouthness.    *.      Attribute  suggested  by 
Uncouth;  oddness;  strangeness. 

To  deny  himself  in  the  lesser  instances,  that  so 
when  the  greater  come,  they  may  not  have  the  dis- 
advantage of  uncouthness,  and  perfect  strangeness 
to  enhance  their  difficulty,  must  be  acknowledged 
reasonable.— Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 
Uncovenanted.  adj.    Not  having  joined  in 
a  league,  covenant,  agreement,  or  com- 
pact; e.g.  the  Solemn  League  and  Cove- 
nant of  the  Scots ;  the  compact  of  the  East 
India  Company's  Service. 

In  Scotland  a  few  fanatical  non-jurors  may  have 
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grudged  their  allegiance  to  an  uncovenanted  king- 
s'. Erskine  May,  Constitutional  History  of  Eng- 
land, ch.  i. 
Uncover,  v.  a. 

1.  Divest  of  a  covering. 

After  you  are  up,  uncover  your  bed,  and  open  the 
curtains  to  air  it.— Harvey. 

Seeing  an  object  several  millions  of  leagues,  the 
very  instant  it  is  uncovered,  may  be  shewn  to  be  a 
mistake  in  matter  of  fact.— Locke. 

2.  Deprive  of  clothes. 

Thou  wert  better  in  thy  grave,  than  to  answer, 
with  thy  uncovered  body,  this  extremity  of  the  skies. 
—Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  4. 

3.  Strip  off  the  roof. 

Porches  and  schools, 
Uncover'd,  and  with  scaffolds  curnber'd  stood. 

Prior. 

4.  Show  openly ;  strip  off  a  veil,  or  conceal- 
ment. 

He  cover'd ;  but  his  robe 
Uncover'd  more :  so  rose  the  Danite  strong, 
Shorn  of  his  strength. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  1058. 

5.  Bare  the  head  as  in  the  presence  of  a  su- 
perior ;  take  off  one's  hat  as  a  sign  of  reve- 
rence or  respect. 

Rather  let  my  head  dance  on  a  bloody  pole, 
Than  stand  uncovered  to  the  vulgar  groom. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iv.  1. 
Uncreate.  v.  a.     Annihilate;  reduce  to  no- 
thing ;  deprive  of  existence. 

Tempt  me  with  such  affrights  no  more, 
Lest  what  I  made  I  uncreate.  Carew. 

Who  created  thee,  lamenting  learn, 
When  who  can  uncreate  thee  thou  shalt  know. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost.  v.  894. 
uncreated,  adj.     Not  yet  created ;  not  pro- 
duced by  creation,  or  as  the  result  of  a 
creative  power. 

How  hast  thou  disturb'd 

Heaven's  blessed  peace,  and  into  nature  brought 
Misery,  uncreated  till  the  crime 
Of  thy  rebellion  !        Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  266. 

AVhat  cause  within,  or  what  without  is  found, 
That  can  a  being  uncreated  bound  ? 

Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

The  next  paragraph  proves,  that  the  idea  we  have 
of  God  is  God  himself;  it  being  something,  as  he 
says,  uncreated. — Locke, 

Uncredible.    adj.     Incapable  of  being  cre- 
dited or  believed  ;  not  credible.    Rare. 

Rarities  and  reports  that  seem  uncredible,  are  not 
to  be  suppressed,  or  denied  to  the  memorie  of  man. 
—Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning. 

Uncreditable.  adj.    Discreditable.    Rare. 

He  in  whom  'tis  not  conscience,  but  bashfulness, 
and  ignorance  of  vice,  that  abstains  only  from  un- 
creditable  or  unfashionable,  from  branded  or  disused 
sins. — Hammond,  Works,  iv.  511. 

Uncreditabieness.    s.    Attribute  suggested 
by  Uncreditable.    Rare. 

To  all  other  dissuasives,  we  may  add  this  of  the 

uncreditableness:  the  best  that  can  be  said  is,  that 

they  use  wit  foolishly,  whereof  the  one  part  devours 

the  other.— Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

Uncredited.  part.  pref.    Not  believed. 

It  sayeth  so  uncr edited.— Warner,  Albion's  Una* 
land:  1602. 

Un  cropped,  part.  pref.    Not  cropped;  not 
gathered. 

Thy  abundance  wants 
Partakers,  and  uncropp'd  falls  to  the  ground. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  730. 
Uncrossed,  part.  pref.     Uncancelled. 

Such  gain  the  cap  of  him  that  makes  them  fine, 
Yet  keeps  his  books  uncross'd. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  iii.  3. 

Uncrowded.  part.  pref.    Not  straitened  by 
want  of  room. 

An  amphitheatre's  amazing  height 
Here  fills  my  eye  with  terror  and  delight ; 
That  on  its  publick  shows  unpeopled  Rome, 
And  held  uncrowded  nations  in  its  womb. 

Addison,  Letter  from  Italy. 
Uncrown*  v.  a. 

1.  Deprive  of  a  crown;   deprive  of  sove- 
reignty. 

He  hath  done  me  wrong ; 
And  therefore  I  '11  uncrown  him  ere  't  be  long. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iii.  3. 

2.  Pull  off  the  crown. 

Greedy  of  spoils,  the  Italians  strip  the  dead 
Of  his  rich  armour,  and  uncrown  his  head. 
f  Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  xii.  448. 

Unction,  s.  [Fr.  onction\  Lat.  unctio,  -onis, 
from  unguo  =  I  anoint ;  pass.  part.  unctusJ] 
1.  Act  of  anointing. 
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The  unction  of  the  tabernacle,  the  table,  the  laver, 
the  altar  of  God,  with  all  the  instruments  appertain- 
ing thereunto,  made  them  for  ever  holy.— Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

In  the  law,  whatsoever  was  anointed  we  thereby 
set  apart,  as  ordained  to  some  special  use  in  office ; 
and  therefore  under  the  notion  of  unction  we  must 
understand  that  of  promotion  and  ordination. 
Jacob  poured  oyle  on  the  top  of  a  pillar,  and  that 
anointing  was  the  consecration  of  it.  Moses 
anointed  the  tabernacle  and  all  the  vessels,  and  this 
anointing  was  their  dedication.  Hence  the  priest 
that  is  anointed  signifleth,  in  the  phrase  of  Moses, 
the  High  Priest,  because  he  was  invested  in  that 
office  and  by  his  unction. — Bishop  Pearson,  Expo- 
sition of  the  Creed,  p.  80.  (Ord  MS.) 

2.  Unguent ;  ointment. 

The  king  himself  the  sacred  unction  made, 
As  king  by  office,  and  as  priest  by  trade. 

Dryden,  Macflecnoe,  118. 

3.  Act  of  anointing  medically. 

Such  as  are  of  hot  constitutions,  should  use 
bathing  in  hot  water,  rather  than  unctions.— Ar- 
buthnot,  On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

4.  Anything  softening,  or  lenitive. 

Lay  not  that  flattering  unction  to  your  soul, 
That  not  your  trespass,  but  my  madness  speaks. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

5.  Rite  of  anointing  in  the  last  hours. 

Their  extreme  unction,  administered  as  the  dying 
man's  viaticum,  which  St.  James  mentioned  as  the 
ceremony  of  his  recovery,  may  be  added.— Ham- 
mond, On  Fundamentals. 

6.  Anything  that  excites  piety  and  devotion ; 
that  which  melts  to  devotion. 

Such  was  the  witty  Dr.  South,  whom  the  cour- 
tiers delighted  to  hear.  His  sermons  want  all 
that  is  called  unction,  and  sometimes  even  earnest- 
ness; but  there  is  a  masculine  spirit  about  them, 
which,  combined  with  their  peculiar  characteristics, 
would  naturally  fill  the  churches  where  he  might 
be  heard. — Hallam,  Introduction  to  the  Literature 
of  Europe  in  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth 
Centuries,  iv.  56. 

Unctuosity.  *.    Unctuous  character  of  any- 
thing. 

Fuliginous  exhalations  contain  an  unctuosity  in 
them,  and  arise  from  the  matter  of  fuel.— Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 
Unctuous,  adj.     Fat;  clammy;  oily. 

Dry  up  thy  harrow'd  veins,  and  plough-torn  leas, 
Whereof  ingrateful  man,  with  lickerish  draughts, 
And  morsels  unctuous,  greases  his  pure  mind, 
That  from  it  all  consideration  slips. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 
A  wandering  lire, 

Compact  of  unctuous  vapour,  which  the  night 
Condenses,  and  the  cold  environs  round, 
Kindled  through  agitation  to  a  flame. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  is.  634. 

Camphire,  oil-olive,  linseed-oil,  spirit  of  turpen- 
tine, and  amber,  are  fat,  sulphureous,  unctuous  bo- 
dies.—Sir  /.  Newton. 

The  relics  of  mortality  with  which  the  old  man 
had  heaped  his  fireplace,  began  by  degrees  to  send 
forth  a  thick  unctuous  vapour,  which  at  length 
leaped  to  liirht,  and  blazing  up  the  aperture,  gave  a 
degree  of  liveliness  to  the  gloomy  scene.— Sir  W. 
Scott,  Castle  Dangerous. 

'  Come,  hand  in  the  eatables.'  There  was  some- 
thing in  the  sound  of  the  last  word  which  roused 
the  unctuou*  boy.  He  jumped  up :  and  the  leaden 
eyes,  which  twinkled  behind  his  mountainous 
cheeks,  leered  horribly  upon  the  food  as  he  un- 
packed it  from  the  basket.  —  Dickens,  Pickwick 
Papers,  ch.  iv. 

unctuousness.  s.    Attribute  suggested  by 
Unctuous. 

A  great  degree  of  unctuousness  is  not  necessary 
to  the  production  of  the  like  effects.— Boyle. 
Uncuckolded.  part.prcf.  Not  made  a  cuck- 
old. 

As  it  is  a  heart-breaking  to  see  a  handsome  man 
loose-wived,  so  it  is  a  deadly  sorrow  to  behold  a 
foul  knave  uncuckolded.— Shakespear,  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  i.  2. 
Uncalled,  part.  pref.    Not  gathered. 

A  sweaty  reaper  from  his  tillage  brought 
First  fruits,  the  green  ear,  and  the  yellow  sheaf, 
Uncull'd,  as  came  to  hand. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  434, 

Unculpable.  adj.    Not  blamable.     Rare. 

Those  canons  do  bind,  as  they  are  edicts  of  na- 
ture; which  the  Jews  observing  as  yet  unwritten, 
and  thereby  framing  such  church  orders,  as  in  their 
law  were  not  prescribed,  are  notwithstanding  in 
that  respect  unculpable.  —  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

Uncultivated,  part.  pref. 
1.  Not  cultivated  ;  not  improved  by  tillage. 

Our  isle,  indeed,  too  fruitful  was  before  j 
But  all  uncultivated  lay, 
Out  of  the  solar  walk. 

Dryden,  TlirenodM  Augustala,  351. 
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2.  Not  instructed  ;  not  civilized. 

These  are  instances  of  nations,  where  uncultivated 
nature  has  been  left  to  itself,  without  the  help  of 
letters.— Locke. 

Uncumbered.  part.  pref.    Not  burthened  ; 
not  embarrassed. 

Lord  of  yourself,  uncumber'd  with  a  wife. 

Dryden,  Epistle  to  hit  kinsman  John  Dryden. 

Uncurable.  adj.    Not  to  be  cured ;  incura- 
ble. 

uncurabiy.  adv.    In  an  uncurable  manner. 

Nothing  more  hinders  and  distrusts  the  whole 

life  of  a  Christian,  than  a  matrimony  found  to  be 

uncurably  unfit.— Milton,  Doctrine  and  Discivline 

of  Divorce,  p.  11.    (Ord  MS.) 

Uncurbabie.  adj.  Incapable  of  being  curbed, 
or  checked.     Rare. 

So  much  uncurbabie  her  garboiles,  Caesar, 
Made  out  of  her  impatience,  which  not  wanted 
Shrewdness  of  policy. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  2. 
Uncurbed,  part.  pref.    Licentious  ;  not  re- 
strained. 

With  frank,  and  with  uncurbed  plainness, 
Tell  us  the  Dauphin's  mind. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  i.  2. 

Uncurl,  v.  a.    Loose  from  ringlets,  or  con- 
volutions. 

There  stands  a  rock ;  the  raging  billows  roar 
Above  his  head  in  storms ;  but  when  'tis  clear, 
Uncurl  their  ridgy  backs,  and  at  his  feet  appear. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  dSneid,  \.  165. 
Uncurl,  v.  n.    Become  uncurled. 

My  fleece  of  woolly  hair  now  uncurls, 
Even  as  an  adder,  when  she  doth  unroll 
To  do  some  fatal  execution. 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  it  3. 
But  since,  alas !  frail  beauty  must  decay, 
Curl'd  or  uncurl'd,  since  locks  will  turn  to  grey, 
What  then  remains,  but  well  our  pow'r  to  use, 
And  keep  good  humour  still,  whate'er  we  lose? 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  v. 

Uncurrent.  adj.    Not  current;  not  passing 
in  common  payment. 

Tour  voice,  like  a  piece  of  uncurrent  gold,  is  not 
cracked  within  the  ring.  —  Shakespear,  Hamlet, 
ii.  2. 

Uncurse.  v.  a.    Free  from  any  execration. 

Uncurse  their  souls;  their  peace  is  made 
With  heads,  and  not  with  hands. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  iii.  2. 

Uncurst.  part.  pref.     Not  execrated. 

Heav'n  sure  has  kept  this  spot  of  earth  uncurst, 
To  shew  how  all  things  were  created  first.    Waller. 
Uncustomed,  part.  pref.     Not  having  paid 
custom ;  smuggled  ;  contraband. 

A  bill  was  prepared,  importing  a  continuation  of 
several  laws,  namely,  the  several  clauses  mentioned 
of  the  acts  in  the  fifth  and  eighth  of  George  I. 
against  the  clandestine  running  of  uncustomed 
goods.— Smollett,  History  of  England,  b.  iii.  (Ord 
MS.) 
Uncut,  part.  pref.  Not  cut. 

We  must  resign  1  heav'n  his  great  soul  doth  claim, 
In  storms  as  loud  as  his  immortal  fame: 
His  dying  groans,  his  last  breath  shake  our  isle, 
And  trees  uncut  fall  for  his  fun'ral  pile.       Waller. 
Undam.  v.  a.  Open ;  free  from  the  restraint 
of  mounds. 

When  the  fiery  suns  too  fiercely  play, 
And  shrivell'd  herbs  on  with'ring  stems  decay, 
The  wary  ploughman,  on  the  mountain's  brow, 
Undams  his  wat'ry  stores. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  \.  157. 

Undamaged,  part.  pref.     Not  made  worse ; 
not  impaired. 

Plants  will  frequent  changes  try. 
Undamaged,  and  their  marriageable  arms 
Conjoin  with  others. 

J.  Philips,  Cyder,  L  305. 

Undamped,  part.  pref.     Not  damped ;  not 
depressed ;  not  dejected. 

Undamp'd  by  doubt,  undaunted  by  despair. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  ii. 
undauntable.  adj.     Incapable  of  being,  not 
to  be,  daunted.    Rare. 

The  undauntable  insolencie  of  Pharaoh.— Harmar, 
Translation  of  Beza,  p.  381 :  1587. 

A  pattern  of  undauntable  belief.— Btthop  Hall, 
Contemplations,  b.  iv.  _  .  . 

Thatheroick  and  undauntable  boldness.— Hacket, 
Life  of  Archbishop  Williams,  p.  181. 
Undaunted,  part.  pref.  Unsubdued  by  fear ; 
not  depressed. 

Bring  forth  men  children  only; 
For  thy  undaunted  metal  should  compose  w 

Nothing  but  males.    '       Shakespear,  MacbetH,  i.  , . 
SB  2 
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With  him  went  Spra*.  M  bountiful  an  brmre, 

\V  horn  his  high  courage  to  romnisnd  hail  brought  • 
Barman,  who  did  the  twice  fired  Harry  save. 
And  in  his  burning  ship  undaunted  fourht. 

Dryden,  Annul  Mirabilii,  elixir. 
Undawninc.  part.  pref.     Not  yet  dawning ; 
not  grown  luminous  ;  not  illumined. 

Thou  hold'it  the  ran 
A  prisoner  in  the  yet  undawning  «wt. 

Cowptr,  Ttuk,  b.  T. 

Undazzled.   part.  pref.     Not  dimmed,  or 
confused  by  splendour. 

Here  matter  new  to  gaze  the  devil  met 
Undaezbd.  Milton,  Paradite  Lott,  Hi.  613. 

Unde&f.  v.  n.    Free  from  deafness.    Rare. 
Though  Richard  my  life's  counsel   would  not 

hear, 
My  death's  sad  tale  may  yet  undeafbi*  ear. 

Shaketpeor.  Richard  II.  ii.  L 

Undebased.  part.  pref.    Not  debased. 
Undebauched.  part. pref.  Not  corrupted  by 
debauchery ;  pure. 

He  sends  us  for  the  determination  of  decency  to 
the  judgement  of  our  right  reason,  undebauched 
nature,  and  approved  custom.— Bithop  Hall,  &»• 
mains,  p.  255. 

When  the  world  was  buxom,  fresh  and  young. 
Her  sous  were  undebauch'd,  and  therefore  strong. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  ri.  18. 
Undecayed.  part.  pref.      Not  liable  to  be 
diminished,  or  impaired. 

How  fierce  in  fight,  with  courage  undecay'd! 
Judge  if  such  warriours  want  immortal  aid. 

Dryden. 

Undecaylngr.  part.  pref.    Not  suffering  di- 
minution or  declension. 

The  fragrant  myrtle,  and  the  juicy  vine. 
Their  parents'  undecaying  strength  declare. 
Which  with  fresh  labour,  and  unwearied  care, 
Supplies  new  plants.      Sir  R.  Blackmore,  Creation. 
Undeceivable.   adj.    Explained  in  the  pre- 
vious editions  as  '  not  liable  to  deceive  or 
be  deceived.'    The  former  is  certainly  the 
meaning  in  the  extract ;  but  it  is  equally 
certain  that  '  incapable  of  being  deceived ' 
is  the  only  meaning  compatible  with  the 
etymology. 

It  serves  for  more  certain  computation,  by  how 
much  it  is  a  larger  and  more  comprehensive  period, 
and  under  a  more  undeceivable  calculation.— Holder, 
On  Time. 

Undeceive,  v.  a.   Set  free  from  the  influence 
of  a  fallacy. 

Thy  muse  enraged,  from  her  urn. 
Like  ghosts  of  murder'd  bodies  does  return 
T'  accuse  the  murderers,  to  right  the  stage, 
And  undeceive  the  long-abused  age. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  On  Mr.  John  Fletcher'*  Work*. 

So  far  as  truth  gets  ground  in  the  world,  so  far  sin 
loses  it.    Christ  saves  the  world  by  undeceiving  it. 
—South,  Sermons. 
Undecency.  ».    Unbecomingness.    Rare. 

Good  men  have  been  forced  to  an  undtemcy  of 
deportment  by  the  violences  of  pain.  —  Jeremy 
Taylor,  Rule  and  Exercise*  of  holy  Dying,  ch.  iv. 

Every  vacuity  is,  as  it  were,  the  hunger  of  tne 
creation;  both  an  undecency,  and  a  torment.— 
South,  Sermons,  vii.  30. 
Undecent.  adj.     Not  becoming.    Rare. 

That  which  remains  is,  that  the  minister  prajr 
over  him.  and  remind  him  to  do  good  actions,  as 
he  is  capable ;  to  call  upon  God  for  pardon ;  to 
renounce  every  ill  word  or  thought,  or  undtcent 
action,  which  the  violence  of  his  sickness  may  cause 
in  him.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Rule  and  Eftrcite*  of  holy 
Dying.ch.v.  §6. 

Undecently.  adv.    In  an  undercut  manner. 

Bee  that  none,  youth  or  other,  be  suffered  to  go  in 
boots  and  spurs,  or  to  wear  their ;hatr  undttHntly 
long.— Laud,  Historical  Account  of  At*  Lnanetuor* 
thip  of  Oxford,  p.  6L 

Undeoidable.  adj.    Incapable  of  being  de- 
cided.   Rare. 

[An]  undeciddblt  problem  in  natural  theology.— 
South,  Sermon*,  vol.  iii.  serm.  vi. 
Undecided,  part.  pref.     Not  determined; 
not  settled. 

For  one  thing  which  we  have  left  to  theor 
the  church,  they  had  twenty  *J"chwe.rei 
by  the  express  word  of  God,— Hoolar,  Mtctm 
Polity. 

undecipherable,  adj.     Incapable  of  being 
deciphered;  mysterious;  enigmatic. 

The  present  undecipherable  state  of  aflairs.— Lord 
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Undecisive,  adj.     Indecisive.    Rare. 

Two  nations  differing  about  the  antiquity  of  their 
language,  made  appeal  to  an  undecisive  experiment, 
when  they  agreea  upon  the  trial  of  a  child  brought 
up  among  the  wila  inhabitants  of  the  desert.  — 
OlanvMe. 

undeck.  v.  a.    Deprive  of  ornaments. 

1  find  myself  a  traitor ; 
For  I  have  given  here  my  soul's  consent, 
To  undeck  the  pompous  body  of  a  king. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  iv.  1. 

Undeclinable,  adj.  Incapable  of  being  de- 
clined :  (in  the  extract,  avoided). 

I  have  shewn  how  blameless  the  lord  keeper  was, 
and  that  the  offence  on  his  part  was  undeclinable.— 
Hacket,  L\fe  of  Archbishop  Williams,  p.  107. 
Undeclined.  part.  pref. 
\.  Not  grammatically  varied  by  termination. 

Grammar  in  vain  the  sons  of  Priscian  teach  ; 
Good  parts  are  better  than  eight  parts  of  speech  : 
Since  these  declined,  those  undeclined  they  call, 
I  thank  my  stars,  that  I  declined  them  all. 

Bramston. 

2.  Not  deviating ;  not  turned  from  the  right 
way. 

In  his  track  my  wary  feet  have  stept ; 
His  undeclined  ways  precisely  kept.  Sandys. 

undecomposabie.  adj.  Incapable  of  being 
decomposed. 

He  feels  that  ...  his  act  is  undecomposabie.— 
Herbert  Spencer,  Elements  of  Psychology. 
Undedicated.  part.  pref. 

1.  Not  consecrated ;  not  devoted. 

2.  Not  inscribed  to  a  patron. 

I  should  let  this  book  come  forth  undedicated, 
were  it  not  that  I  look  upon  this  dedication  as  a 
duty.— Boyle. 

Undeeded.  part.  pref.  Not  signalised  by 
action.  Rare. 

My  sword,  with  an  unbatter'd  edge, 
I  sheath  again  undeeded.  Shaketpear,  Macbeth,  v.  7. 
undetaced.  part.  pref.    Not  deprived  of  its 
form ;  not  disfigured. 

Those  arms,  which  for  nine  centuries  had  braved 
The  wrath  of  time  on  antick  stone  engraved : 
Now  torn  by  mortars,  stand  yet  undefaced, 
On  nobler  trophies  by  thy  valour  raised.  Oranville. 
Undefended,  part.  pref.     Without  defence  5 
easy  to  be  assaulted ;  exposed  to  assault. 

A  rich  land,  guardless  and  undefended,  must  needs 
have  been  a  double  incitement.— South,  Sermons. 

Undefied.  part.  pref.  Not  set  at  defiance ; 
not  challenged. 

False  traitor,  thou  broken  hast 
The  law  of  arms,  to  strike  foe  undefled.        Spenser. 
Under iled.   part.  pref.     Not  polluted ;   not 
vitiated ;  not  corrupted. 

Virtue  weareth  the  crown  for  ever,  having  gotten 
the  victory,  striving  forundejiled  rewards.— Wisdom 
Of  Solomon,  iv.  3. 
Whose  bed  is  undefiled  and  chaste. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  761. 
Her  Arethusian  stream  remains  unsoil'd, 
Unmix'd  with  foreign  filth,  and  undefiled; 
Her  wit  was  more  than  man,  her  innocence  a  child. 
Dry  den,  Ode  to  the  Memory  of  Mrs.  Anne 

Killegrew,  68. 

Undefiledne»».  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Undefiled. 

You  have  its  beauty  in  its  graceful  and  glorious 
colours  of  purity  and  •undejttedness.  —  Farindon, 
Sermons,  p.  IS:  1647. 

Undefinable.  adj.  Incapable  of  being  de- 
fined ;  not  to  be  marked  out,  or  circum- 
scribed by  a  definition. 

Why  simple  ideas  are  undefinable  is,  that  the 
several  terms  of  a  definition,  signifying  several 
ideas,  they  can  all,  by  no  means,  represent  an  idea, 
which  has  no  composition  at  all.— Locke. 

Undefined,  part.  pref.  Not  circumscribed, 
or  explained  by  a  definition. 

There  is  no  such  way  to  give  defence  to  absurd 
doctrines,  as  to  guard  them  round  with  legions  of 
obscure,  doubtful,  undefined  words.— Locke. 

Undeflowered.  part.  pref.    Not  vitiated. 

That  vndefiowered  and  unblemishable  simplicity 
of  the  Gospel.— Milton,  Season  of  Church  Govern- 
ment, b.  ii. 

Undeformed.  part.  pref.  Not  deformed; 
not  disfigured. 

The  sight  of  so  many  gallant  fellows,  with  all  the 
Domp  and  glare  of  war,  yet  undeformed  by  battles, 
may  possibly  invite  your  curiosity.— Pope. 
Undeify.  v.  a.    Divest  of  the  character  of  a 
deity. 
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An  idol  may  be  undeified  by  many  accidental 
causes  . . .  When  a  man  becomes  familiar  with  his 
goddess,  she  quickly  sinks  into  a  woman— Addison, 
Spectator,  no.  73.    (Ord  MS.) 
Undeliberated.   part.  pref.    Not   carefully 
considered. 

The  prince's  undeliberated  throwing  himself  into 
that  engagement,  transported  him  with  passion  — 
Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 
Undelighted.  part.  pref.    Not  pleased  j  not 
touched  with  pleasure. 
The  fiend 

Saw  undelighted  all  delight ;  all  kind 
Of  living  creatures,  new  to  sight.  . 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  286. 

Undelightful.  adj.    Not  giving  pleasure. 

He  could  not  think  of  involving  himself  in  the 
same  undelightful  condition  of  life.— Lord  Claren- 
don, History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 
Undemollshed.  part.  pref.    Not  razed ;  not 
thrown  down. 

She  undemolish'd  stood,  and  ev'n  till  now 
Perhaps  had  stood.  J.  Philips,  Cyder,  \.  182. 

They  stood  by,  and  suffered  Dunkirk  to  he  unae- 
molished. — Swtft. 

Undemonstrable.  adj.     Incapable  of  being 
demonstrated. 

Out  of  the  precepts  of  the  law  of  nature,  as  of 
certain,  common,  and  undemonstrable  principles, 
man's  reason  dotli  necessarily  proceed  unto  certain 
more  particular  determinations :  which  particular 
determinations  being  found  out  according  unto  the 
reason  of  man,  they  have  the  names  of  human  laws. 
—Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
Undeniable,  adj.  Incapable  of  being  denied, 
or  gainsaid. 

That  age  which  my  grey  hairs  make  seem  more 
than  it  is,  hath  not  diminished  in  me  the  power  to 
protect  an  undeniable  verity.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Undeniably,  adv.     In  an  undeniable  man- 
ner ;  so  plainly  as  to  admit  of  no  contra- 
diction. 

I  grant  that  nature  all  poets  ought  to  study :  but 
then  this  also  undeniably  follows,  that  those  things 
which  delight  all  ages  must  have  been  an  imitation 
of  nature.— Dryden. 

un depending,    part.  pref.       Independent. 
Rare. 

They  .  .  .  claim  an  absolute  and  undepending 
jurisdiction. — Milton,  Observations  on  the  Articles 
of  Peace  between  the  Earl  of  Ormond  and  the  Irish. 
Undepl6red.  part.  pref.    Not  lamented. 
Rise,  wretched  widow !  rise ;  nor  undeplored 
Permit  my  ghost  to  pass  the  Stygian  ford; 
But  rise,  prepared  in  black  to  mourn  thy  perished 
lord.  Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 

House  of  Sleep. 

Undeprived.  part.  pref.     Not  corrupted. 

Knowledge  dwejt  in  our  undepraved  natures,  as 
light  in  the  sun  ;  it  is  now  hidden  in  us  like  sparks 
in  a  flint.— Glanville. 

Undepreciated,  part.  pref.     Not  diminished 
or  impaired  in  value. 

Mr.  Chambers  stands  up  for  the  undepreciated 
value  of  bank  paper.— Huskisson,  Speech  on  the  De- 
preciation of  the  Currency. 

Undeprived.  part.  pref.     Not  divested  by 
authority ;  not  stripped  of  any  possession. 

Much  to  himself  he  thought,  but  little  spoke, 
And,  unde-prived,  his  benefice  forsook. 

Dryden,  Character  of  a  good  Parson,  125. 
Under,  prep.     [A.S.] 

1.  In  a  state  of  subjection  to. 

When  good  Saturn,  banish'd  from  above. 
Was  driven  to  hell,  the  world  was  under  Jove. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 
Metamorphoses,  b.  i. 

Every  man  is  put  under  a  necessity,  by  his  con- 
stitution, as  an  intelligent  being,  to  be  determined 
by  his  own  judgement  what  is  best  for  him  to  do ; 
else  he  would  be  under  the  determination  of  some 
other  than  himself,  which  is  want  of  liberty.— 
Locke. 

2.  In  the  state  of  pupillage  to. 

To  those  that  live 
Under  thy  care,  good  rules  and  patterns  give. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Of  Prudence. 
The  princes  respected  Helim,  and  made  such  im- 
provements under  him,  that  they  were  instructed 
in  learning. — Guardian. 

3.  Beneath  ;  so  as  to  be  covered,  or  hidden ; 
not  over ;  not  above. 

Fruit  put  in  bottles,  and  the  bottles  let  down  into 
wells  under  water,  will  keep  long.— Bacon,  Natural 
and  Experimental  History. 

The  doctor  had  before  him  the  barbarous  usage  of 
his  brethren,  clapped  on  shipboard  under  hatches. 
—Bishop  Fell. 
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If  it  stood  always  under  this  form,  it  would,  have 
been  under  fire,  if  it  had  not  been  under  water.— 
T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Many  a  good  poetick  vein  is  buried  under  a  trade, 
and  never  produces  any  thing  for  want  of  improve- 
ment.— Locke, 

4.  Below  in  place ;  not  above :  (this  is  the 
sense  of  under  sail,  that  is,  having  the 
sails  spread  aloft). 

As  they  went  under  sail  by  him,  they  held  up 
their  hands  and  made  their  prayers.— (Sir  P.  Sid- 
ney. 

Be  gather'd  now,  ye  waters,  under  heaven. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  283. 

5.  In  a  less  degree  than. 

Medicines  take  effect  sometimes  under,  and  some- 
times above  the  natural  proportion  of  their  virtue. 
—Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

6.  For  less  than. 

We  are  thrifty  enough  not  to  part  with  any  thing: 
serviceable  to  our  bodies,  under  a  good  considera- 
tion ;  but  make  little  account  what  is  most  bene- 
ficial to  our  souls.— Ray. 

7.  Less  than  ;  below. 

Man,  once  fallen,  was  nothing  but  a  total  pollu- 
tion, and  not  to  be  reformed  by  any  thing  under  a 
new  creation. — South,  Sermons. 

There  are  several  hundred  parishes  in  England 
tinder  twenty  pounds  a  year,  and  many  under  ten. 
— Swift. 

8.  By  the  show  of. 

That  which  spites  me  more  than  all  the  wants, 
He  does  it  under  name  of  perfect  love. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 

9.  With  less  than. 

Several  young  men  could  never  leave  the  pulpit 
under  half-a-dozen  conceits.— Swift. 

10.  In   the   state  of  inferiority  to;   noting 
rank  or  order  of  precedence. 

It  was  too  great  an  honour  for  any  man  under  a 
duke.— Addison. 

11.  In  a  state  of  being  loaded  with. 

He  shall  but  bear  them,  as  the  ass  bears  gold, 
To  groan  and  sweat  under  the  business. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Caesar,  iv.  1. 
He  holds  the  people 

Of  no  more  soul  nor  fitness  for  the  world, 
Than  camels  in  their  war ;   who  have  their  pro* 

vender 

Only  for  bearing  burthens,  and  sore  blows 
For  sinking  under  them.          Id.,  Coriolanus,  ii.  1. 

12.  In  a  state  of  oppression  by,  or  subjec- 
tion to. 

After  all,  they  have  not  been  able  to  give  any 
considerable  comfort  to  the  mind,  under  any  of  the 
great  pressures  of  this  life.— Archbishop  Tillotson. 

At  any  rate  we  desire  to  be  rid  of  the  present  evil, 
which  we  are  apt  to  think  nothing  absent  can  equal ; 
because,  under  the  present  pain,  we  find  not  our- 
selves capable  of  any,  the  least  degree  of  happiness. 
— Locke. 

Illustrious  parent !  now  some  token  give, 
That  I  may  Clymene's  proud  boast  believe, 
Nor  longer  under  false  reproaches  grieve. 

Addison,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Story  of 
Phaeton. 

13.  In  a  state  in  which  one  is  seized  or  over- 
borne. 

The  prince  and  princess  must  be  under  no  less 
amazement. — Pope. 

14.  In  a  state  of  being  liable  to,  or  limited  by. 

That  which  we  move  for  our  better  instruction's 
sake,  turneth  unto  choler  in  them ;  they  answer 
fumingly.  Yet  in  this  their  mood,  they  cast  forth 
somewhat,  wherewith,  under  pain  of  greater  dis- 
pleasure, we  must  rest  contented.— Hooker,  Eccle- 
siastical Polity. 

The  greatest  part  of  mankind  is  slow  of  apprehen- 
sion ;  and  therefore,  in  many  cases,  under  a  necessity 
of  seeing  with  other  men's  eyes.— South.  Sermons. 

Things  of  another  world  are  under  the  disadvan- 
tage of  being  distant,  and  therefore  operate  but 
faintly. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

15.  In  a  state  of  depression,  or  dejection  by ; 
in  a  state  of  inferiority. 

There  is  none  but  he 
Whose  being  I  do  fear,  and  under  him 
My  genius  is  rebuked,  as  Antony's  was  by  Caesar. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  1. 

16.  In  the  state  of  bearing,  or  being  known 
by. 

This  faction,  under  the  name  of  Puritan,  became 
very  turbulent  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.— 
Swift. 

The  raising  of  silver  coin  has  been  only  by  coining 
it  with  less  silver  in  it,  under  the  same  denomina- 
tion.— Locke. 

1 7.  In  the  state  of. 

If  they  can  succeed  without  blood,  as,  under  the 
present  disposition  of  things,  it  is  verv  possible  they 
may,  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  be  satisfied.— Swift. 
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\8.  Not  having  reached  or  arrived  to ;  noting 
time. 

Three  sons  he  dying  left  under  ape  ; 
By  means  whereof,  their  uncle  Vortigern 
Usurp'd  the  throne  during  their  pupillage.  Spenser. 

19.  Represented  by. 

Morpheus  is  represented  by  the  ancient  statuaries 
tinder  the  figure  of  a  boy  asleep,  with  a  bundle  of 
poppy  in  his  hand.— Addison. 

20.  In  a  state  of  protection. 

Under  favour,  there  are  other  materials  for  a 
commonwealth,  besides  stark  love  and  kindness.— 
Collier. 

21.  With  respect  to  ;  referred  to  as  part  of  a 
division  or  class,  i.e.  under  some  head  or 
category. 

Mr.  Duke  may  be  mentioned  under  the  double 
capacity  of  a  poet  and  a  divine.— Felton,  Dissertation 
on  Reading  the  Classicks. 

Under  this  head  may  come  in  the  several  contests 
and  wars  betwixt  popes  and  the  secular  princes.— 
Leslie. 

22.  Attested  by. 

Cato  major,  who  had  with  great  reputation  borne 
all  the  great  offices  of  the  commonwealth,  has  left 
us  an  evidence,  under  his  own  hand,  how  much  he 
was  versed  in  country  affairs. — Locke,  Thoughts  on 
Education. 

23.  Subjected  to  ;  being  the  subject  of. 

To  describe  the  revolutions  of  nature  will  require 
a  steady  eye ;  especially  so  to  connect  the  parts,  and 
present  them  all  under  one  view. — T.  Burnet,  Theory 
of  the  Earth. 

Memory  is  the  storehouse  of  our  ideas.  For  the 
narrow  mind  of  man,  not  being  capable  of  having 
many  ideas  under  view  at  once,  it  was  necessary  to 
have  a  repository  to  lay  them  up. — Locke. 

I  rather  suspect  my  own  judgement,  than  believe 
a  fault  to  be  in  that  poem,  which  lay  so  long  under 
Virgil's  correction,  aud  had  his  last  hand  put  to  it. 
— Addison. 

24.  In  the  next  stage  of  subordination. 

This  is  the  only  safeguard,  under  the  Spirit  of 
God,  that  dictated  these  sacred  writings,  that  can 
be  relied  on. — Locke. 

Under,  adv. 

1.  In  a  state  of  subjection,  or  inferiority. 

Ye  purpose  to  keep  under  the  children  of  Judah 
and  Jerusalem  for  bondmen  and  bondwomen. — 
2  Chronicles,  xxviii.  10. , 

2.  Less :  (opposed  to  over  or  more). 

He  kept  the  main  stock  without  alteration,  under 
or  over.— Addison,  Spectator. 

Used  adjectivally. 

As  well  as  gods,  [as!  men  of  the  under  globe. 

Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Iliad,  b.xix. 

I  will  fight 

Against  my  canker'd  country  with  the  spleen 
Of  all  the  under  fiends. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iv.  5. 
Loud  fame  calls  ye, 

Pitch'd  on  the  topless  Apennine,  and  blows 
To  all  the  under  world. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Bonduca. 

In  Composition  sometimes  prepositional,  as 
underground ;  sometimes  adverbial^  as, 
underdone. 

Underaction,  s.    Subordinate  action ;  action 
not  essential  to  the  main  story. 

The  least  episodes,  or  underactions,  interwoven  in 
it,  are  parts  necessary  or  convenient  to  carry  on  the 
main  design.— Dryden. 

Underwent,  s.    Agent  subordinate  to  the 
principal  agent. 

Their  devotion  served  all  along  but  as  an  instru- 
ment to  their  avarice,  as  a  factor  or  underagent  to 
their  extortion.— South,  Sermons,  ii.  153. 
Underbear.  v.  a.    Line  (in  dress).   Obsolete. 
Thedutchess  of  Milan's  gown ;  not  like  your  cloth 
of  gold,  set  with  pearls,  down-sleeves,  side-sleeves, 
and  skirts  round,  underborne  with  a  bluish  tinsel. — 
Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iii.  4. 
Underbearer.  s.      In   funerals,    those   who 
sustain   the  weight  of  the  body,  distinct 
from  those  who  are  bearers  of  ceremony, 
and  only  hold  up  the  pall. 
Underbearing.    ».      Supporting:    (the   two 
words  translate  one  another;  Lat.  sub  = 
under  +porto  =  I  bear). 

What  reverence  he  did  throw  away  on  slaves ! 
"Wooing  poor  craftsmen  with  the  craft  of  smiles, 
And  patient  underbearing  of  his  fortune.  . 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  \.  4. 

underbid,  v.  a.   Offer  for  anything  less  than 
it  is  worth,  or  than  is  offered  by  another. 
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Underbred,  part.  pref.     Vulgar. 

An  underbred  fine-spoken  fellow  was  he, 
Who  smiled  as  he  looked  at  the  venison  and  me. 

Goldsmith,  The  Haunch  of  Venison. 
Underbuilder.  s.     Subordinate  workman  in 
building ;  hodman. 

It  is  enough  for  me  to  be  an  underbuilder  in  the 
house  of  God,  and  I  glory  in  the  employment.— 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Rule  and  Exercises  of  hulu  Di/ina 
dedication.  (Ord  MS.) 

underbuy,  v.  a.  Buy  at  less  than  it  is 
worth,  or  against  a  higher  bidder. 

Ye  underbuy  us. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Valentinian. 

Undercierk.  s.  Clerk  subordinate  to  the 
principal  clerk. 

Coleby  .  .  .  was  tried  for  robbing  the  treasury, 
where  he  was  an  underclerk. — Swift. 

Undercroft.  *.  [croft  for  crypt.]  Vault 
under  the  choir  or  chancel  of  a  cathedral 
or  other  church;  as  that  of  St.  Paul's, 
London ;  and  at  Christ- Church,  Canter- 
bury :  also,  any  secret  walk  or  vault  under 
ground;  a  grot,  answering  to  the  Latin 
cryptoporticus. 

In  the  undercroft  of  our  Ladie's  Chapel  is  an 

auncient   monument. —  Werner,  Ancient  Funeral 

Monuments. 

Underdo,  v.  n. 

1.  Act  below  one's  abilities. 

You  overact,  when  you  should  underdo ; 
A  little  call  yourself  again,  and  think. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy,  ii.  8. 

2.  Do  less  than  is  requisite. 

Nature  much  oftener  overdoes  than  underdoes: 
You  shall  find  twenty  eggs  with  two  yolks,  for  one 
that  hath  uone. — Grew. 

Underdose,  v.  a.  Administer  medicine  in 
insufficient  doses. 

Those  who  pretend  to  cure  themselves  of  nervous 
disorders  must  underdose  themselves.  —  Cheyne, 
Essay  on  Regimen,  p.  117.  (Ord  MS.) 

Undertaction.  s.  Subordinate  faction ;  sub- 
division of  a  faction. 

Christianity  loses  by  contests  of  underfactions. — 
Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

Underteiiow.  s.    Mean  man  ;  sorry  fellow. 

They  carried  him  to  a  house  of  a  principal  officer, 
who  with  no  more  civility,  though  with  much  more 
business  than  those  underfellows  had  shewed,  in 
captious  manner  put  interrogatories  unto  him. — 
Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Underfilling,  s.  Lower  part  of  an  edifice. 

To  found  our  habitation  firmly,  first  examine  the 

bed  of  earth  upon  which  we  will  build,  and  then 

the  under  fillings,  or  substructions,  as  the  antients 

called  it. — Sir  H.  Wotton,  Elements  of  Architecture. 

Underfong.  r.  a.     Take  in  hand.    Obsolete. 

And  thou,  Menalcas,  that  by  treachery 
Didst  underfong  my  lass  to  wexe  so  light, 
Bhouldst  well  be  known  for  such  thy  villainy. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar,  June. 
Underfoot,  adv.     Beneath. 

Underfoot  the  violet, 
Crocus,  and  hyacinth,  with  rich  inlay. 
Broi&er'd  the  ground. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  700. 

Underfoot,  adj.  Low ;  base ;  abject ;  down- 
trodden. 

A  sluggish  and  underfoot  philosophy. —  Milton, 
Tetrachordon. 

The  most  underfoot  and  down -trodden  vassals  of 
perdition. — Id.,  Of  Reformation  in  England. 
Underlurnlsb.  v.  a.     Supply  with  less  than 
enough. 

Can  we  suppose  God  would  underfumish  man  for 
the  state  he  designed  him,  and  not  afford  him  a  soul 
large  enough  to  pursue  his  happiness  P  —  Collier, 
Essays,  On  Kindness. 

Undergird.  v.  a.  Bind  below ;  round  the 
bottom. 

When  they  had  taken  it  up,  they  used  helps, 
undergirding  the  ship.— Acts,  xxvii.  17. 
Undergo,  v.  a. 

1 .  Suffer ;  sustain  ;  endure  evil. 

2.  Support;  hazard.     Rare. 

I  have  moved  certain  Romans, 
To  undergo  with  me  an  enterprize 
Of  honourable,  dangerous  consequence. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Caesar,  \.  3. 
Such  they  were,  who  might  presume  t'  have  done 
Much  for  the  king  and  honour  of  the  state, 
Having  the  ehiefi-st  actions  undergone. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

3.  Sustain;  be  the  bearer  of;  possess.  Hare. 
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Their  virtues  else,  be  they  as  pure  M  grace, 
As  infinite  u  man  may  undergo, 
Khali,  in  the  general  censure,  take  corruption 
From  that  particular  fault. 

Shakespear.  Hamlet,  I. 4. 

It  has  been  a  question  among  the  doctor*  whether 
an  executor  may  be  compelled  to  under  ooihl»  office 
—Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici, 

4.  Sustain  ;  endure  without  fainting. 

5.  Pass  through. 

I  carried  on  my  enquiries  to  try  whether  thii 
nsmg  world,  when  finished,  would  continue  alwsy* 
the  game;  or  what  changes  it  would  succewiveiy 
undergo,  by  the  continued  action  of  the  same cause*. 
— T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Bread  put  into  the  stomach  of  a  dying  man,  will 
undergo  the  alteration  that  is  merely  the  effect  of 
heat.— Arbuthnot. 

6.  Be  subject  to;  Underlie. 

Claudio  undergoes  my  challenge,  and  either  I  must 
shortly  hear  from  him,  or  I  will  subscribe  him  a 
coward.  —  Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about  Hoiking, 
v.2. 

Undergoing:,  part.  adj.     Tolerant ;  patient ; 
suffering.     Hare. 

It  raised  in  me 

An  undergoing  stomach,  to  bear  up 
Against  what  should  ensue. 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  i.  2. 

Undergraduate.  «.    Member  of  a  university 
who  has  not  taken  a  degree. 

In  all  dividends  and  distributions  of  the  revenues 
of  the  college,  all  fellows  of  the  same  degree  shall 
have  equal  dividends ;  that  is  to  say,  all  undergra- 
duates alike ;  all  bachelors  of  arts  alike,  &c.—Dea* 
Prideaux,  Life,  &c.  p.  21S. 

Underground,  s.    Subterraneous  space. 

They  have  promised  to  shew  your  highness 
A  spirit  raised  from  depth  of  underground. 

Sliakeimear,  Htnry  VI.  Part  II.  i.  X. 
Wash'd  by  streams 

From  underground,  the  liquid  ore  he  drains 
Into  fit  moulds  prepared. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  M9. 
Undergrowth,  s.     That  which  grows  under 
the  tall  wood. 

So  thick  entwined 

As  one  continued  brake,  the  undergrowth 
Of  shrubs,  and  tangling  bushes,  had  perplex'd 
All  path  of  man  or  beast  that  pass'd  that  way. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ir.  174. 
Underhand,  adv. 

1.  By  means  not  apparent;  secretly. 

These  multiplied  petitions  of  worldly  things  in 
prayer,  have,  besides  their  direct  use,  a  service, 
whereby  the  church  underhand,  through  a  kind  of 
heavenly  fraud,  taketh  therewith  the  souls  of  men, 
as  with  certain  bails.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

2.  Clandestinely;  with  fraudulent  secrecy. 

She  underhand  dealt  with  the  principal  men  of 
that  country,  that  they  should  persuade  the  kiiig  to 
make  Plangus  his  associate.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

They,  by  their  precedents  of  wit, 
T"  out-fast,  out-loiter,  and  out-tit, 
Can  order  matters  underhand, 
To  put  all  business  to  a  stand. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  iii.  8, 897. 

It  looks  as  if  I  had  desired  him  underhand  to 
write  so  ill  against  me;  but  1  have  not  bribed  him 
to  do  me  this  service.— Dryden. 

Wood  is  still  working  underhand  to  force  his  half- 
pence upon  us. — Swift. 

1  'II  hasten  to  my  Roman  soldiers. 
Inflame  the  mutiny,  and  underhand 
Blow  up  their  discontents.  Addison,  Cato. 

Underb&nd.  adj.    Secret;  clandestine;  sly. 

I  had  notice  of  my  brother's  purpose,  and  have, 
by  underhand  means,  laboured  to  dissuade  him.— 
S~hakespear,  As  you  like  it,  i.  1. 

I  should  take  it  as  a  very  great  favour  from  some 
of  my  underhand  detractors,  if  they  would  break  all 
measures  with  me. — Addison. 

underhanded,  adj.  Not  having  an  adequate 

supply  of  hands  (in  the  sense  of  workmen  ). 

If  Norway  could  be  brought  to  maintain  a  million 

more  of  inhabitants,  it  might  defy  the  world,  it 

would  be  ovrdpoj?  S"d  impregnable;  but  it  u  much 

under-handed  now.— Coleridge,  Table-Talk. 

Underived.  part.  pref.     Not  borrowed. 

The  ideas  it  is  busied  about  should  be.  sometimes 
at  least  those  more  congenial  ones,  which  it  had  in 
itself,  underived  from  the  body.— Locke. 
Underkeeper.  ».     Subordinate  keeper. 

They  printed  1000  copies  of  the  Harleian  cata- 
IOBUC  -...  and  are  building  apartments  for  the  «»- 
derkeepers-Oray,  Letter  to  Mr.  Palgrai*. 
Underldhourer.  s.     Subordinate  workman. 
About  the  carriage  of  one  stone  for  Amaiis  the 
distance  of  twenty  day*'  journey,  for  three  jreart 
were  employed  two  thousand  chosen  men,  gover- 
nors, besides  raanv  undtrlabourers.—  H'iUant,  Ma- 
thematical Magick. 
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underlay,  v.  a.    Strengthen  by  something 

laid  under. 
Underleaf.  s.     Kind  of  apple. 

The  underleaf,  whose  cyder  is  best  at  two  years, 
is  a  plentiful  bearer.— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 
Underlet,  v,  a. 

1.  Let  below  the  value. 

All  my  farms  were  underlet.— Smollett,  Expedi- 
tion of  Humphrey  Clinker. 

2.  Let  by  one  who  himself  hires. 
Underlie,  r.  a. 

1.  Lie  under  (as  a  support). 

As  inanimate  objects  cannot  act  upon  it  in  such 
way  as  to  disclose  their  properties,  it  mast  call  out 
their  reactions  by  acting  upon  them :  and  to  become 
cognizant  of  these  reactions,  implies  some  scale  of 
action  in  itself.  This  scale  of  action  must  underlie 
the  whole  structure  of  its  experiences— must  be  the 
substratum  of  its  thoughts— must  be  that  mode  of 
consciousness  to  which  all  other  modes  are  ulti- 
mately reducible.— Herbert  Spencer,  Principles  of 
Psychology,  §  76. 

2.  Be  liable  to ;  be  subject  to  (subject,  from 
sub  =  under  +  jacio,  part,  jectus  =  I   lie, 
translating  one  another). 

The  Templar . . .  took  from  his  neck  a  gold  chain, 
which  he  flung  on  the  board,  saying— TLet  Prior 
Aymer  hold  my  pledge  and  that  of  this  nameless 
vagrant,  in  token  that  when  the  knight  of  Ivanhoe 
comes  within  the  four  seas  of  Britain,  he  underlies 
the  challenge  of  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert,  which,  if 
he  answer  not,  I  will  proclaim  him  as  a  coward  on 
the  walls  of  every  Temple  Court  iu  Europe.'— Sir  W. 
Scott,  Ivanhoe,  cn.yi. 

Underline,  r.  a. 

1 .  Mark  with  lines  below  the  words. 

2.  Influence  secretly. 

By  mere  chance  in  appearance,  though  underlined 
with  a  providence,  they  had  a  full  sight  of  the  in 
fanta.— Sir  H.  Wotton. 

underling:.  *•  Inferior  agent ;  sorry,  mean 
fellow. 

The  great  men,  by  ambition  never  satisfied,  grew 
factious ;  and  the  underlings,  glad  indeed  to  be  un- 
derlings  to  them  they  hated  least,  to  preserve  them 
from  such  they  hated  most.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Hereby  the  heads  of  the  septs  are  made  stronger, 
whom  it  should  be  a  most  special  policy  to  weaken, 
and  to  net  up  and  strengthen  divers  of  their  under- 
lings against  them.— Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of 
Ireland. 

They  may  print  this  letter,  if  the  underlings  at 
the  post-office  take  a  copy  of  it.— Pope  and  Swift. 

Undermaster.  s.  Master  subordinate  to  the 
principal  master. 

For  the  instruction  of  the  scholars,  a  school- 
master, and  an  undermaster,  or  usher. — Bishop 
Loteth,  Life  of  Wykeham,  §  6. 

Undermeal.  .«.     Undern. 

I  am  furnish'd  for  cather'ne  pears,  for  one  under 
meal.—B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair. 
Undermine,  v.  a. 

1.  Dig  cavities  under  anything,  so  that  it 
may  fall,  or  be  blown  up  ;  sap. 

Though  the  foundation  on  a  rock  were  laid, 
The  church  was  undermined  and  then  betray'd. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Progress  of  Learning, 

An  injudicious  endeavour  to  exalt  Virgil,  is  much 
the  game  as  if  one  should  think  to  raise  the  super- 
structure by  undermining  the  foundation.— Pope 
Preface  to  Translation  of  the  Iliad. 

2.  Excavate  under. 

A  vast  rock  undermined  from  one  end  to  the  other 
and  a  highway  running  through  it,  as  long  and  as 
broad  as  the  ^la.l\.— Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

8.  Injure  by  clandestine  means. 

Making  the  king's  sword  strike  whom  they  hated 
the  king's  purse  reward  whom  they  loved;  and 
which  is  worst  of  all,  making  the  royal  countenance 
serve  to  undermine  the  royal  sovereignty.— Sir  P 
Sidney. 

He  should  be  warned  who  are  like  to  undermine 
him,  and  who  to  serve  him.— Locke,  Thoughts  on 
Education. 

Underminer.  s.  One  who,  that  which,  un- 
dermines. 

1.  One  who  saps,  who  digs  away  supports. 

Underminers  are  never  seen  till  they  have  wrought 
their  purpose.— Hale*,  Golden  Remains,  p.  14. 

2.  Clandestine  enemy. 

The  enemies  and  underminers  thereof  are  Romish 
Catholics.— Bacon. 

When  I  perceived  all  set  on  enmity, 
As  on  my  enemies,  where-ever  chanced, 
I  used  hostility,  and  took  their  spoil, 
To  pay  my  underminers  in  their  coin. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonittes,  1201 
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The  most  experienced  disturbers  and 
miners  of  government,  have  always  laid  their  first 
train  in  contempt,  endeavouring  to  blow  it  up  in 
the  judgement  and  esteem  of  the  subject.— boutii, 
Sermons. 

undermining:,  part.  adj.    Injuring  by  clan- 
destine means. 

The  undermining  smile  becomes  habitual ;  and 
the  drift  of  his  plausible  conversation  is  only  to  nat- 
ter one,  that  he  may  betray  another.— Dryden. 
Undermost,  adj. 

1.  Lowest  in  place. 

Using  oil  of  almonds,  we  drew  up  with  the  under- 
most stone  a  much  greater  weight.— Boyle. 

2.  Lowest  in  state  or  condition. 

It  happens  well  for  the  party  that  is  undermost, 
when  a  work  of  this  nature  falls  into  the  hands  of 
those,  who  content  themselves  to  attack  their  prin- 
ciples, without  exposing  their  persons.— Addison, 
Freeholder. 

This  opinion,  taken  by  other  sectaries,  was  to  last 
no  longer  than  they  were  undermost.— Bishop  At- 
terbury. 

Undern.  s.  [A.S.]  Third  hour  of  the  day, 
or  nine  of  the  clock.  In  Chaucer's  time 
the  third  hour,  or  underne,  was  the  usual 
hour  of  dinner.  Undern  is  the  afternoon, 
in  the  north  of  England,  according  to 
Grose;  who  thinks,  as  Peck  had  before^ 
supposed,  that  the  word  was  originally  un- 
dernoon;  which,  however,  implies  forenoon. 
Underneath,  adv.  In  the  lower  place; 
below  ;  under ;  beneath. 

And  as  I  wake,  sweet  musick  breathe 
Above,  about,  or  underneath ; 
Sent  by  some  spirit  to  mortals  good. 

Milton,  H  Penseroso,  151. 
The  graceless  monster  caught  in  open  day, 
Inclosed,  and  in  despair  to  fly  away, 
Howls  horrible  from  underneath. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  jEneid,  viii.  329. 
The  slate  did  not  lie  flat  upon  it,  but  left  a  free 
passage  underneath.— Addison. 

Underneath,  prep.     Under. 
Fellows  in  arms, 

Bruised  underneath  the  yoke  of  tyranny, 
Thus  far  into  the  bowels  of  the  laud 
Have  we  march'd  on. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  v.  2. 
Underneath  this  stone  doth  lie 
As  much  beauty  as  could  die ; 
Which  in  life  did  harbour  give 
To  more  virtue  than  could  live.  B.  Jonson. 

The  doctor  writ  underneath  this  great  golden 
proboscis  two  verses  out  of  Ovid. — Tatter,  no.  260. 
Underofficer.  s.  Inferior  officer ;  one  in  sub- 
ordinate authority. 

This  certificate  of  excommunication  by  bishops,  of 
all  others,  is  most  in  use ;  and  would  be  more  so, 
were  it  not  for  the  manifold  abuses  about  its  execu- 
tion committed  by  underofflcers.—Ayliffe,  Parergon 
Juris  Canonici. 
Under ogratory.  adj.  Not  derogatory. 

Of  our  happiness  the  apostle  gives  a  negative 
description ;  and,  to  create  in  us  apprehensions  un- 
derogatory  from  what  we  shall  possess,  exalts  them 
above  all  that  we  can  fancy. — Boyle. 

underpart.  *.    Subordinate  or  unessential 
part. 

The  English  will  not  bear  a  thorough  tragedy,  but 
are  pleased  that  it  should  be  lightened  with  under- 
parts  of  mirth.— Dryden. 

Underpay,  v.  a.    Pay  inadequately,  or  not 

in  proportion  to  that  which  is  purchased. 
Underpin,  v.  a.    Prop  ;  support. 

Victors,  to  secure  themselves  against  disputes  of 
that  kind,  underpin  their  acquest  'jure  belli.' — Sir 
M.  Hale,  History  of  the  Common  Law. 
Underplot,  s. 

1.  Series  of  events  proceeding  collaterally 
with  the  main  story  of  a  play,  and  subser- 
vient to  it. 

In  a  tragi-comedy,  there  is  to  be  but  one  main  de- 
sign ;  and  though  there  be  an  underplot,  yet  it  is 
subservient  to  the  chief  fable.— Dryden,  Preface  to 
Translation  of  Juvenal. 

2.  Clandestine  scheme. 

The  husband  is  so  misled  by  tricks,  and  so  lost  in 
a  crooked  intrigue,  that  he  still  suspects  an  under- 
plot.— Addison. 

Underpraise.  v.  a.    Praise  below  desert. 

In  undernraising  thy  deserts, 
Here  find  the  first  deficience  of  our  tongue. 

Dryden. 

Underprize,  v.  a.     Value  at  less  than  the 
worth. 
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How  far 

The  substance  of  my  praise  doth  wrong  this  shadow 
In  underprizing  it ;  so  far  this  shadow 
Doth  limp  behind  the  substance. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

Underprop,  v.  a.     Support ;  sustain. 

There  was  made  a  shoring  or  underpropping  act 
for  the  benevolence;  to  make  the  sums  not  brought 
in,  to  be  leviable  by  course  of  law.— Bacon,  History 
of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

Under  puller,    s.      Inferior  or  subordinate 
puller. 

The  mystery  of  seconds  and  thirds  is  such  a  mas- 
ter-piece, that  no  description  can  reach.     These 
i  underpullers  in  destruction  are  such  implicit  mor- 
tals as  are  not  to  be  matched. — Collier. 
Underrate,  v.  a.     [the  r  double  in  sound  as 
well  as  in  spelling.]  Rate  too  low  ;  under- 
value. 

Dispatching  Dr.  William  Warham  with  Sir  Ed- 
ward Poynings,  to  underrate  his  credit  with  those 
princes.— /Sir  O.  Suck,  History  of  Richard  III. 
p.  90:  1646. 

When  people  see  a  political  object  which  they  ar- 
dently desire  but  in  one  point  of  view,  they  are  apt 
extremely  to  palliate  or  under-rate  the  evils  which 
may  arise  in  obtaining  it. — Burke. 
Underrate,  s.     Price  less  than  is  usual. 

To  give  all  will  befit  thee  well, 
But  not  at  underrates  to  sell.  Cowley. 

The  worthless  brute  is  from  Newmarket  brought, 
And  at  an  underrate  in  Smithfield  bought. 

Stepney,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  viii.  107. 

Undersay.  v.  n.  Say  by  way  of  derogation 
or  contradiction.  Obsolete. 

They  say,  they  con  to  heaven  the  highway; 
But  by  my  soule  I  dare  undersay, 
They  never  set  foot  in  that  same  troad, 
But  balke  their  right  way,  and  strayeu  abroad. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar. 

Underscore,  v.  a.     Mark  under;  underline. 

Cranmer  underscored  several  principal  passages 

[in  the  book]  with  red  ink.— Dean  Tucker,  Letter 

to  Dr.  Kippis,  p.  97. 

Undersell,  v.  a.  Defeat,  by  selling  for  less  ; 
sell  cheaper  than  another. 

Their  stock  being  rated  at  six  in  the  hundred,* 
they  may,  with  great  gain,  undersell  us,  our  stock 
being  rated  at  ten.  —  Sir  J.  Child,  Discourse  on 
Trade. 

Underservant.  s.   Servant  of  the  lower  class. 
Besides  the  nerves,  the  bones,  as  under  servants, 
with  the  muscles,  are  employed  to  raise  him  up. — 
Grew,  Cosmologia  Sacra. 

Underset,  v.  a.     Prop  ;  support. 

The  merchant  adventurers,  being  a  strong  com- 
pany, and  well  underset  with  rich  men,  and  good 
order,  held  out  bravely. — Bacon,  History  of  the 
Reign  of  Henry  VII. 
Undersetter.  s.     Prop  ;  pedestal ;  support. 

The  four  corners  thereof  had  undersetters.  — 
1  Kings,  vii.  30. 

Undersetting,  s.    Lower  part ;  pedestal. 

Their  under  settings,  or  pedestals,  are,  in  height,  a 
third  part  of  the  column.— Sir  H.  Wotton,  Elements 
of  Architecture. 

Undershapen.  part.  pref.  Dwarfish.  Rhe- 
torical. 

The  dwarf,  a  vicious  undersliapen  thing, 
Struck  at  her  with  his  whip. 

Tennyson,  Idyls  of  the  King,  Enid. 
Under  sheriff,  s.     Deputy  of  the  sheriff. 
Undersheriffry.  s.     Business  or  office  of  an 
undersheriff. 

The  cardinals  of  Rome  call  all  temporal  business 
of  wars  and  embassages, '  shirreria,'  which  is  under- 
sheriffries ;  as  if  they  were  but  matters  for  under- 
sheriffs  and  catchpoles ;  though  many  times  those 
undersheriffries  do  more  good  than  their  high  specu- 
lations.— Bacon. 

Undershot,  part.  adj.  Moved  by  water 
passing  under  it,  as  a  mill :  (opposite  to 
overshot). 

The  imprisoned  water  payeth  the  ransom  of  driv- 
ing an  undershot  wheel  for  his  enlargement.— Carew, 
Survey  of  Cornwall. 

Undersnrieve.  s.     Undersheriff.    Hare. 
Since  'tis  my  doom,  love's  undershrieve, 
Why  this  reprieve  ? 

Why  doth  my  she  . . .  advowson  fly  P       Cleaveland. 
Undersized,  part.  pref.      Below   the   usual 

standard  of  height,  bulk,  or  size. 
Undersong:,  s.     Chorus;  burthen  of  a  song. 

So  ended  she ;  and  all  the  rest  around 
To  her  redoubled  that  her  undersong.         Spenser. 

The  challenge  to  Damsetas  shall  belong ; 
Menalcas  shall  sustain  his  undersong; 
Each  in  his  turn  your  tuneful  numbers  bring. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  iii.  85. 
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Understand,  v.  a.  pret.  and  past  part,  un 
der stood ;  formerly  understated,  but  now 
obsolete  :  '  A  tongue  not  understanded  of 
the  People.'  (Articles  of  Religion,  xxiv.) 
'  That  they  may  be  understanded  of  the 
people.'  (Ibid,  xxxv.) 

1.  Conceive  with  adequate  ideas;  have  full 
knowledge  of;  comprehend;  know. 

I  named  them  as  they  pass'd,  and  understood 
-Their  nature,  with  such  knowledge  God  endued 
Juy  sudden  apprehension. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  3£2. 
When  did  his  pen  on  learning  fix  a  brand, 
Or  rail  at  arts  he  did  not  understand '! 

Dryden,  Macflecnoe,  177. 
tie,  a  stranger  to  your  modish  way 
By  your  old  rules  must  stand  or  fall  to-day 
And  hopes  you  will  your  foreign  taste  command 
To  bear  for  once  with  what  you  understand. 

Addison,  Prologue  to  Phaedra  and  Hippolytus. 

2.  Know  the  meaning  of;  be  able  to  inter- 
pret. 

The  Ulysses  of  Ovid  upbraids  his  ignorance,  that 
he  understood  not  the  shield  for  which  he  pleaded 
— Dryden. 

3.  Suppose  to  mean. 

The  most  learned  interpreters  understood  the 
words  of  sin,  and  not  of  Abel.— Locke. 

4.  Interpret  at  least  mentally ;  conceive  with 
respect  to  meaning. 

The  truth, 

Left  only  in  those  written  records  pure, 
Though  not  but  by  the  spirit  understood. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  lii.  612. 
His  sin  might  have  been  greater  in  that  respect : 
but  that  it  was  not  so  to  be  understood,  appears  by 
the  opposition.— Bishop  Stillingfleet. 

5.  Mean  without  expressing. 

War  then,  war 
Open  or  understood,  must  be  resolved. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  661. 
Understand,  v.  n. 

1.  Have  the  use  of  intellectual  faculties;  be 
an  intelligent  or  conscious  being. 

I  have  given  thee  a  wise  and  understanding  heart. 
—1  Kings,  iii.  12. 

All  my  soul  be 

Imparadised  in  you,  in  whom  alone 
I  understand,  and  grow,  and  see. 

2.  Be    informed ;    not    be 
learned. 
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Donne. 

ignorant ;    have 


I  understand  by  Sanga,  you  have  been 
Solicited  against  the  commonwealth 
By  one  Umbrenus. 

JB.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy,  iv.  5. 
I  understood  not  that  a  grateful  mind 
By  owing  owes  not,  but  still  pays,  at  once 
Indebted  and  discharged. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  55. 
Understandable,   adj.       Capable  of   being 
understood. 

To  be  understandable  is  a  condition  requisite  to  a 
judge.— Chilling -worth.  The  Religion  of  Protestants 
a  safe  Way  to  Salvation. 

Understander.  *.  One  who  understands,  or 
knows  by  experience. 

I  am  the  better  understander  now. — Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  Maid  in  the  Mill. 
Understanding,  s. 

1.  Intellectual  powers ;  faculties  of  the  mind, 
especially  those  of  knowledge  and  judge- 
ment. 

Make  him  of  quick  understanding  in  the  fear  of 
the  Lord.— Isaiah,  xi.  8. 
When  she  rates  things,  and  moves  from  ground  to 

ground, 

The  name  of  reason  she  obtains  by  this : 
But  when  by  reason  she  the  truth  hath  found, 
And  standeth  fist,  she  understanding  is. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortality  of  the  Soul, 

Life  and  sense, 

Fancy  and  understanding:  whence  the  soul 
Reason  receives,  and  reason  is  her  being. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  485. 
By  understanding,  I  mean  that  faculty  whereby 
we  are  enabled  to  apprehend  the  objects  of  know- 
ledge ;  generals  as  well  as  particulars ;  absent  things 
as  well  as  present ;  and  to  judge  of  their  truth  or 
falsehood,  good  or  evil. — Bishop  WUkins. 

The  understandings  of  a  senate  are  often  enslaved 
by  three  or  four  leaders.— Swift. 

The  difference,  upon  which  most  of  the 
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separable  and  distinguishable,  nay  that  it  is 
last  importance  to  separate  and  distinguish  them 
Reason  the  Kantists  say,  is  of  a  higher  nature  thSi 
understanding -it  works  by  more  subtle  methods' 
on  higher  objects,  and  requires  a  far  finer  culture 
for  its  development,  indeed  in  many  men  it  is  neve 
developed  at  all ;  but  its  results  are  no  less  certain 
nay  rather  they  are  much  more  so  ;  for  reason  dis 
cerns  truth  itself,  the  absolutely  and  primitivi'lj 
true;  while  understanding  discerns  only  relations 
and  cannot  decide  without  If.  The  proper  provinc 
of  understanding  ia  all,  strictly  speaking,  real,  prac 
tical,  and  material  knowledge,  mathematics,  physic 
political  economy,  the  adaptation  of  means  to  en< 
in  the  whole  business  of  life.  In  this  province  it  i 
the  strength  and  universal  implement  of  the  mind 
an  indispensable  servant,  without  which,  indeed 
existence  itself  would  be  impossible.  Let  it  not  stei 
beyond  this  province,  however;  not  usurp  the  pro 
vmce  of  reason,  which  it  is  appointed  to  obey,  anc 
cannot  rule  over  without  ruin  to  the  whole  spiritua 
man.  Should  understanding  attempt  to  prove  th 
existence  of  God  it  ends,  if  thorough-going  and  con 
sistent  with  itself,  in  Atheism,  or  a  faint  possibl 
Theism,  which  scarcely  differs  from  this ;  should  i 
speculate  of  virtue,  it  ends  in  utility,  making  pru 
dence  and  a  sufficiently  cunning  love  of  self  th 
highest  good.  Consult  understanding  about  th 
beauty  of  poetry  and  it  asks,  Where  is  this  beauty 
or  discovers  it  at  length  in  rhythms,  and  fitnesses 
and  male  and  female  rhymes.  Witness  also  its  ever 
lasting  paradoxes  on  necessity  and  the  freedom  o 
the  will ;  its  ominous  silence  on  the  end  and  mean 
ing  of  man ;  and  the  enigma  which,  under  such  in 
spection,  the  whole  purport  of  existence  becomes.— 
Carlyle,  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays,  Slate  01 
German  Literature. 

2.  Skill ;  knowledge ;  exact  comprehension. 
Right  understanding  consists  in  the  perception  o 
the  visible  or  probable  agreement  or  disagreemen 
of  ideas.— Locke. 


3.  Intelligence ;  terms  of  communication. 

He  hoped  the  loyalty  of  his  subjects  would  concur 
with  him  in  the  preserving  of  a  good  understanding 
between  him  and  his  people.— Lord  Clarendon,  His 
tory  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

We  have  got  into  some  understanding  with  the 
enemy,  by  means  of  Don  Diego.— Arbuthnot. 
Understanding:,  adj.     Knowing;  skilful. 

The  present  physician  is  a  very  understanding 
man,  and  well  read.— Addison,  Travel*  in  Italy. 
Understanding!?-,   adv.      With  knowledge 
with  skill. 

Your  grace  shall  find  him— 
Courtly,  and  scholar-like,  understandingly  read 
In  the  necessities  of  the  life  of  man. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Woman-Hater 
Sundays  may  be  understandingly  spent  in  theo- 
logy.— Milton,  Tractate  on  Education. 

2.  Intelligibly. 

He  took  ten  drams  of  opium  in  three  days,  and 
yet  spake  understandingly .'— Burton,  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,  p.  75. 

Understock,  v.  a.  Supply  with  stock  (i.e. 
in  husbandry  with  cattle  in  proportion  to 
the  herbage),  but  not  adequately. 

A  new  colony  must  always  for  some  time  be  more 
understocked  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  its 
territory,  and  more  underpeopled  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  its  stock  than  the  greater  part  of  other 
countries. — A.  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  i.  ch.ix. 
(Ord  MS.) 

Understrapper,  s.  Petty  fellow;  inferior 
agent. 

Every  understrapper  perk'd  up,  and  expected  a 
regiment,  or  his  son  must  be  a  major.— Swift. 
understroke.  v.  a.     Underscore ;  underline. 
You  have  understroked  that  offensive  word,  to 
show  that  it  is  to  be  printed  in  italic.— Swift,  Letter 
to  the  Duchess  of  Queensbury,  March  20, 1752.  (Ord 
MS.) 

Undertakable.  adj.  Incapable  of  being, 
unfit  to  be,  undertaken. 

I  have  not  in  any  place  found  any  such  labour  or 
difficulty,  but  that  it  was  undertakable  by  a  man  of 
very  mean,  that  is,  of  iny  abilities.— Chillinoworth, 
The  Religion  of  Protestants  a  safe  Way  to  Salvation, 
dedication. 


German  metaphysicians  since  the  time  of  undertake,  v.a.  pret.  undertook  ;  past  part. 


Kant  have  strongly  insisted,  between  the 
understanding  and  the  reason  is  illustrated 
by  the  following  extract. 

We  state  what  to  ourselves  has  long  appeared  the 
grand  characteristic  of  Kant's  philosophy,  when  we 


undertaken. 
Attempt ;  engage  in. 

The  task  he  undertakes 
Is  numbering  sands,  and  drinking  oceans  dry. 

Shakesvear,  Richard  II.  il.  2. 
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2.  Assume  a  character.    Obsolete. 

His  name  and  credit  shall  you  undertake 
And  in  my  house  you  Khali  be  friendly  lodged. 

Shaketpear.  Taming  qftb  ATM*,  fr.  f. 

3.  Engage  with ;  attack. 

It  is  not  fit  your  lordship  should  underlatt  ctwr 
impanion,  that  you  give  offence  Uu— ALofc 


4.  Have  the  charge  of. 

To  the  waterside  I  must  conduct  your  (Trace, 
Then  give  my  charge  up  to  Sir  Nicholas  VauiV 
W  ho  undertake*  you  to  your  end. 

TTnri..*^  Shaketpear,  Henry  VIII.  IL  L 

Undertake,  v.  n. 

1.  Assume  any  business  or  province 

for  me- 


2.  Venture  ;  hazard. 

It  is  the  cowish  terror  of  his  spirit, 
That  dare  not  undertake. 

,    _  Shaketpear.  King  Liar,  IT.  i, 

«J.  rromise  ;  stand  bound  to  some  condition. 

If  the  curious  search  the  hills  after  rains,  I  dare 

8e  their  w-"- 


Undertaker,  s. 

1.  One  who  engages  in  projects  and  affairs. 

Antrim  was  naturally  a  great  undertaker.—  Lord 
Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Undertaker*  in  Rome  purchase  the  digging  of 
fields,  and  arrive  at  great  estate*  by  it.—  A  Jdu 

Oblige  thy  fav'rite  undertaken 
To  throw  me  in  but  twenty  acres. 

Prior,  Line*  written  at  Part*,  in  1700. 

2.  One  who  engages  to  build  for  another  at 
a  certain  price;  contractor:   (this  latter 
being  the  commoner  word). 

Should  they  build  as  fast  as  write, 
'T  would  ruin  undertaker*  quite. 
.     „          ,  Swift,  UitcOnmitt. 

3.  One  who  manages  funerals. 

While  rival  undertaker*  hover  round, 
And  with  his  spade  the  sexton  marks  the  ground. 
,  young. 

Undertaking:,  part.  adj.    Enterprising. 

But  the  states,  deluded  by  the  boundless  promise* 
of  Count  Zinzendorf,  and  the  undertaking  talent 
of  Prince  Eugene,  who  dreaded  the  conclusion  of 
the  war  as  the  period  of  his  glory,  would  not  hear 
of  a  cessation.—  Swift,  Work*,  vol.  vii.  p.  198.  (Ord 
MS.) 

Undertaking:,  verbal  abs.  Attempt;  enter- 
prise ;  engagement. 

Mighty  men  they  are  called;  which  tbeweth 
strength  surpassing  others  :  and  men  of  renown, 
that  is,  of  great  undertaking  and  adventurous 
actions.—  Sir  W.  Raleigh,  Hiftory  of  the  World. 

If  this  seem  too  great  an  undertaking  for  the 
humour  of  our  age,  then  such  a  ram  of  money 
ought  to  lie  ready  for  taking  off  all  such  pieces  of 
cloth  as  shall  be  brought  in.—  Sir  W.  Tempt*. 

Undertenant,  s.  Secondary  tenant  ;  one 
who  holds  from  him  that  holds  from  the 
owner. 

Settle  and  secure  the  undertenant*;  to  the  end 
there  may  be  a  repose  and  establishment  of  every 
subject's  estate,  lord  and  tenant.  —  Sir  J.  Dotitt, 
LHtcourte  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Undertime,  s.    See  Undern. 

He  coming  home  at  undertime,  there  found 
The  fayrest  creature  that  be  ever  aw, 
Sitting  beside  his  mother  on  the  ground. 

Spenser,  faerie  Queen,  iii.  7,  18. 

Undertone,  s.    Lowered  tone  of  the  voice. 

'  You  a  great  eater  1  '  retorted  hit  companion,  with 
no  less  indignation  than  before.  '  How  do  you  know 
you  are  ?  '  There  appeared  to  be  forcible  matter  in 
this  inquiry,  for  Mr.  Pinch  only  repeated  in  an 
undertone  that  he  had  a  strong  mufrivin*  on  the 
subject,  and  that  he  greatly  feared  he  was.—  Itevtau, 
Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  ii. 

Undervaluation.  *.  Rate  not  equal  to  the 
•worth. 

There  is  often  failing  by  an  undervaluation  •.  for 
in  divers  children  their  ingenerate  powers  are  of 
slow  disclosure.—  Sir  U.  Wotton. 
Undervalue,  v.  a. 

Rat  clow;  esteem  lightly  ;  treat  as  of  little 

worth. 

Her  name  ia  Portia,  nothing  undervalued 
To  Cato'i  daughter. 

Snaketpear,  Merchant  of  Venice.  i.  1. 

My  chief  delight  lay  in  discharging  the  duties  <>f 

my  station  ;  so  that,  in  comparison  of  it,  I  under- 

valued all  ensign*  of  authority.—  Mithvp  AtUrbury. 
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2.  Depress  ;  make  low  in  estimation  ;  des- 

pise. 

I  write  not  this  with  the  least  intention  to  under- 
value the  other  parts  of  poetry.—  Dryden. 

In  a  kingdom  grown  glorious  by  the  reputation  or 
a  sovereign,  multitudes  lessen  and  undervalue  it.— 
Addison. 

Undervalue,  s.    Low  rate  ;  vile  price. 

The  unskilfulness,  carelessness,  or  knavery  of  the 

traders,  added  much  to  the  undervalue  and  dis- 

credit of  these  commodities  abroad.—  Sir  W.  Temple. 

Undervalues    s.      One  who   undervalues; 

one  who  esteems  lightly. 

An  undervaluer  of  money  was  Sir  Henry  Wotton. 
—I.  Walton,  Life  of  Wotton. 
underv&luingly.  adv.    In  an  undervaluing 
manner;  disparagingly;  unduly. 

Not  slightly  and  undervaluingly  to  speak  of  other 
men's  virtues.—  Bishop  Henshaw,  Thoughts,  p.  18  : 
1651. 

Underwood.  *.  Low  trees  that  grow  among 

the  timber. 

When  you  fell  underwood,  sow  haws  and  sloes.— 
Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Underwork,  s.  Subordinate  business  ;  petty 
affairs. 

Those  that  are  proper  for  war,  fill  up  the  labo- 
rious part  of  life,  and  carry  on  the  underwork  of 
the  nation.  —  Addison. 

Underwork,  v.  a.  pret.  and  past  part,  under- 

worked, or  under  wrought. 
\  .  Destroy  by  clandestine  measures  ;  under- 

mine. 

Thou  from  loving  England  art  so  far, 
That  thou  hast  underwrought  its  lawful  king, 
To  cut  off  the  sequence  of  posterity. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  11.  1. 

2.  Labour  or  polish  less  than  enough. 

Apelles  said  of  Protogenes,  that  he  knew  not  when 
to  give  over.  A  work  may  be  overwrought  as  well  as 
underwrought.  —  Dryden. 

3.  Work  at  a  price  below  the  common  ;  un- 
dersell. 

Underworkman.  s.   Inferior  or  subordinate 
labourer. 

Nor  would  they  hire  underworkmen  to  employ 
their  parts  and  learning  to  disarm  their  mother  of 


Underworkmen  are  expert  enough  at  making  a 
single  wheel  in  a  clock,  but  are  utterly  ignorant 
how  to  adjust  the  several  parts.  —  Sunft. 
Underwrite.  v.  a.  Subscribe  (the  two  words 
translating  one  another  ;  sub  =  under  + 
tcribo  =  I  write). 

He  began  first  with  his  pipe,  and  then  with  his 
voice,  thus  to  challenge  Dorus,  and  was  by  him 
answered  in  the  underwritten  sort.  —  Sir  P.  Sidney. 
What  addition  and  change  I  have  made,  I  have 
here  underwritten.—  Bishop  Sanderson. 
Underwriter,  s.     One  who  underwrites  ;  in- 
surer ;  so  called  from  writing  his  name 
under  the  conditions. 

Even  the  passage  from  England  to  Ireland  was 
insecure.  Every  week  it  was  announced  that 
twenty,  thirty,  fifty  vessels  belonging  to  London  or 
Bristol  had  been  taken  by  the  French.  More  than 
a  hundred  prizes  were  carried  during  that  autumn 
into  Saint  Maloes  alone.  It  would  have  been  far 
better,  in  the  opinion  of  the  shipowners  and  of  the 
underwriters,  that  the  Royal  Sun  had  still  been 
afloat  with  her  thousand  fighting  men  on  board 
than  that  she  should  be  lying  a  heap  of  ashes  on  the 
beach  at  Cherburg,  while  her  crew,  distributed 
among  twenty  brigantines,  prowled  for  booty  over 
the  sea  between  Cape  Finisterre  and  Cape  Clear.— 
Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  xix. 

Undescribed.  part  .  pref.    Not  described. 

They  urge,  that  God  left  nothing  in  his  word  un- 
described,  whether  it  concerned  the  worship  of  God, 
or  outward  polity.—  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Undescried.  part.  pref.    Not  seen  ;  unseen  ; 
undiscovered. 

Who  can  tell  at  what  undescried  fields  of  know- 
ledge even  man  may  at  length  arrive  ''.  —  Wollaston, 
§  \\\.  9. 
Undeserved,  part.  pref. 

1.  Not  merited  ;  not  obtained  by  merit. 

This  victory,  obtained  with  great,  and  truly  not 
undeserved,  honour  to  the  two  princes,  the  whole 
estates,  with  one  consent,  gave  the  crown  to  Mu- 
sidorus.  —  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  Not  incurred  by  fault. 

The  same  virtue  which  gave  him  a  disregard  of 
fame,  made  him  impatient  of  an  undeserved  re- 
proach.— .4  ddison. 

Undeservedly,    adv.      In     an     undeserved 
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manner  ;  without  desert,  whether  of  good 

or  ill. 

Our  desire  is  to  yield  them  a  just  reason,  even  of 
the  least  things,  wherein  undeservedly  they  have 
but  as  much  as  dreamed  that  we  do  amiss.— Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

He  which  speaketh  no  more  than  edifieth,  is  un- 
deservedly reprehended  for  much  speaking.— Ibid. 

Science  distinguishes  a  man  of  honour  from  one 
of  those  athletick  brutes,  whom  undeservedly  we 
call  heroes.— Dryden. 
Undeservedness.  s.    Attribute  suggested  by 
Undeserved  ;  want  of  being  worthy. 

If  much  be  due  to  God  from  us  on  account  of  the 
greatness  of  our  blessing,  how  much  more  is  due, 
when  we  consider  the  undeservedness  of  it!— /c. 
Ne-wton,  Sermons. 
Undeserver.  s.     One  of  no  merit. 

You  see  how  men  of  merit  are  sought  after ;  the 
undeserver  may  sleep,  when  the  man  of  action  is 
called  on.— Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  ii.  4. 
Undeserving,  part.  pref. 

1.  Not  having  merit ;  not  having  any  worth. 

It  exerts  itself  promiscuously  towards  the  de- 
serving and  the  undeserving,  if  it  relieves  alike  the 
idle  and  the  indigent.— Addison. 

2.  Not  meriting  any  particular  advantage  or 
hurt :  (with  of). 

I  was  carried  to  mislike,  then  to  hate ;  lastly  to 
destroy  this  sou  undeserving  of  destruction. — Sir 
P.  Sidney. 

Undeservingly,  adv.  In  an  undeserving 
manner ;  as  an  undeserver ;  without  me- 
riting any  particular  harm  or  advantage. 

He  suffered  some  to  be  undeservedly  rich,  others 
to  be  undeservingly  poor.— Milton,  Tetrachordon. 

Undesigned,  part.  pref.  Not  intended ;  not 
purposed. 

Great  effects  by  inconsiderable  means  are  some- 
times brought  about;  and  those  so  wholly  unde- 
signed by  such  as  are  the  immediate  actors. — South, 
Sermons. 

Undesignedly.  adv.  In  an  undesigned  man- 
ner ;  without  design. 

All  these  casual  references  seem  to  have  been  por- 
tions of  traditional  history  well  known  in  the  time 
of  Homer :  and  as  they  are  introduced  almost  un- 
designedly,  they  are  generally  attended  with  a  great 
semblance  of  truth.— Bryant,  On  Troy. 

Undesignedness.  *.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Undesigned;  freedom  from  design  ;  ac- 
cidentalness. 

The  undesignedness  of  the  agreements  demon- 
strates that  they  have  not  been  produced  by  medi- 
tation, or  by  any  fraudulent  contrivance.— Paley, 
Evidences  of  Christianity,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  ch.vii. 

Undesigning.  adj.  Not  acting  with  any  set 
purpose  (good,  or  bad). 

He  looks  upon  friendship,  gratitude,  and  sense  of 
honour,  as  terms  to  impose  upon  we&k,undesigning 
minds.— South,  Sermons. 

Undesirable,  adj.  Not  to  be  wished ;  not 
pleasing. 

To  add  what  wants 

In  female  sex,  the  more  to  draw  his  love, 
And  render  me  more  equal ;  and  perhaps, 
A  thing  not  undesirable,  some  time 
Superior ;  for  inferior,  who  is  free  ? 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vs..  821. 
Undesired.   part.  pref.    Not   wished ;    .not 
solicited. 

O  goddess-mother,  give  me  back  to  fate ; 
Your  gift  was  undesired,  and  came  too  late. 

Dryden. 

Undesiring.  part.  pref.  Negligent ;  not 
wishing. 

The  baits  of  gifts  and  money  to  despise, 
And  look  on  wealth  with  undesiring  eyes : 
When  thou  canst  truly  call  these  virtues  thine, 
Be  wise,  and  free,  by  heaven's  consent  and  mine. 

Dryden,  Translation  ofPersius,  v.  160. 
Undespairing.  part.  pref.     Not  giving  way 
to  despair. 

Anson,  with  steady  undespairing  breast, 
Perils  endured.  Dyer,  Fleece. 

TTndestroyable.  adj.  Incapable  of  being 
destroyed  ;  not  susceptive  of  destruction  ; 
indestructible  (the  two  words  translating 
each  other). 

Common  glass,  once  made,  so  far  resists  the  vio- 
lence of  the  fire,  that  most  chymists  think  it  a  body 
more  undestroyable  than  gold  itself.— Boyle. 

Undeterminable,  adj.  Incapable  of  being 
decided. 
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On  either  side  the  fight  was  fierce,  and  surely  MM- 
determinate  without  the  death  of  one  of  the  chiefs. 
—Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Rather  an  heir  had  no  such  right  by  divine  insti- 
tution, than  that  God  should  give  such  a  right,  but 
yet  leave  it  doubtful  and  undeterminable  who  such 
heir  is.— Locke. 
Undeterminate.  adj. 

1.  Not  settled;    not  decided;    contingent: 
(more  correctly  indeterminate). 

Surely  the  Son  of  God  could  not  die  by  chance, 
nor  the  greatest  thing  that  ever  came  to  pass  in 
nature,  be  left  to  an  undeterminate  event.— South, 
Sermons. 

2.  Not  fixed. 

Fluid,  slippery,  and  undeterminate  it  is  of  itself. 
—Dr.  H.  More. 

Undetermlnateness.    s.        Attribute    sug- 
gested by  Undeterminate. 

1.  Uncertainty ;  indecision. 

2.  State  of  not  being  fixed,  or  invincibly 
directed. 

The  idea  of  a  free  agent  is  undeterminateness  to 
one  part  before  he  has  made  choice.— Dr.  H.  More, 
Divine  Dialogues. 
Undetermlnation.  s.     Indecision. 

He  is  not  left  barely  to  the  undetermination,  in- 
certainty,  and  unsteadiness  of  the  operation  of  his 
faculties,  without  a  certain,  secret  predisposition  of 
them  to  what  is  right. — Sir  M.  Hale. 
Undetermined,  part.  pref. 

1.  Unsettled;  undecided. 

He  has  left  his  succession  as  undetermined  as  if 
he  had  said  nothing  about  it.— Locke. 

Extended  wide 
In  circuit  undetermined,  square  or  round. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  1047. 

2.  Not  limited ;  not  regulated ;  not  defined. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  any  such  thing 
should  be  as  matter,  undetermined  by  something 
called  form. — Sir  M.  Hale. 
Undeviating.  part.  pref. 

1.  Not    departing    from    the    usual    way; 
regular. 

The  natural  undeviating  temperance  of  the 
animal.— J.  Warton,  Essay  on  the  Writings  and 
Genius  of  Pope. 

Should  God  again, 

As  once  in  Gibeon,  interrupt  the  race 
Of  the  undeviating  and  punctual  sun, 
How  would  the  world  admire !  Cowper,  Task,  b.  vi. 

2.  Not  erring ;  not  crooked. 

Smooth  as  a  wall  the  upright  remnant  stands ; 
With  such  undeviating  and  even  force 
He  severs  it  away.  Cowper,  Task,  b.  v. 

Undevoted,  part.  pref.     Not  devoted. 

The  lords  Say  and  Brooke,  two  popular  men,  and 
most  undevoted  to  the  church,  positively  refused  to 
make  any  such  protestation. — Lord  Clarendon,  His- 
tory of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Undevout.  adj.     Not  devout;    without  de- 
votion. 

The  Greeks  being  seemingly  the  most  undevout 
and  negligent  at  their  divine  service,  of  any  sort  of 
people  in  the  Christian  world. — Maundrell,  Travels, 
p.  136. 

An  undevout  astronomer  is  mad. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  ix. 
Undiaphanous.  adj.     Not  transparent. 

When  the  materials  of  glass  melted,  with  calcined 
tin,  have  composed  a  mass  undiaphanous  and  white, 
this  white  enamel  is  the  basis  of  all  concretes  that 
goldsmiths  employ  in  enamelling. — Boyle,  Experi- 
ments and  Considerations  touching  Colours. 

Undigested,  part.  pref. 

1 .  Not    concocted  ;    not   subdued    by    the 
stomach. 

Ambition,  the  disease  of  virtue,  bred 
Like  surfeits  from  an  undigested  fulness. 
Meets  death  in  that  which  is  the  means  of  life. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  The  Sophy. 
The  glaring  sun 
Breaks  in  at  every  chink  . . . 
Yet  plunged  in  sloth  we  lie,  and  snore  supine, 
As  fill'd  with  fumes  of  undigested  wine. 

Dryden,  Translation  ofPersius,  iii.  1. 

2.  Not  properly  disposed;    not  reduced  to 
order. 

I  find, 

'Tis  true,  within  my  undigested  mind, 
That  there  is  something  hidden  in  the  deep 
Bosom  of  fate.  Sir  B.  Fanshawe, 

Translation  of  Guarini's  Pastor  Jtf'ido. 
Undignt.  v.  a.     Put  off. 

Prom  her  fair  head  her  fillets  she  undight, 
And  laid  her  stole  aside.  Spenser. 

Undignified,  part.  pref.     Wanting,  destitute 
of,  dignity. 


U  N  D  I 

I  hope  a  due  distinction  will  be  made  between  an 
undignified  scribbler  of  a  sheet  and  a  half,  and  the 
author  of  a  threepenny  stitched  book,  like  myself.— 
Swift,  Further  Account  of  Curll.  (Ord  MS.) 


Undlminishablo. 
diminished. 


adj.    Incapable  of  being 


It  being  no  object  of  some,  but  of  intellect,  and 
being  also  impassible  and  undiminishable. — Dr.  H. 
More,  Conjectura  Cabbalistica,  p.  146. 

Undlminished.  part.  pref.     Not  impaired; 
not  lessened. 

Think  not,  revolted  spirit  1  thy  shape  the  same, 
Or  undiminish'd  brightness,  to  be  known 
As  when  thou  stood'st  in  heaven,  upright  and  pure. 
Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  835. 
Sergius,  who  a  bad  cause  bravely  tried, 
All  of  a  piece,  and  undiminish'd,  died. 

Dry  den.  Translation  of  Juvenal,  x.  442. 
The  deathless  muse,  with  undiminish'd  rays, 
Through  distant  times  the  lovely  dame  conveys. 

Addison. 

TTndinted.  part.  pref.     Not  impressed  by  a 
blow. 

I  must  rid  all  the  sea  of  pirates:  this  'greed  upon, 
To  part  with  unhackt  edges,  and  bear  back 
Our  targe  undinted. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  6. 

Undipped,   part.  pref.     Not    dipped ;    not 
plunged. 

I  think  thee 

Impenetrably  good ;  but,  like  Achilles, 
Thou  hadst  a  soft  Egyptian  heel  undipp'd, 
And  that  has  made  thee  mortal. 

Dryden,  Cleomenes. 

Undirected,  part.  pref.     Not  directed. 

The  realm  was  left,  like  a  ship  in  a  storm,  amidst 
all  the  raging  surges,  unruled  and  undirected  of 
any :  for  they  to  whom  she  was  committed  fainted 
or  forsook  their  charge. — Spenser,  View  of  the  State 
of  Ireland. 

Undiscerned.   part.  pref.      Not  observed ; 
not  discovered ;  not  descried. 

Our  profession,  though  it  leadeth  us  into  many 
truths  undiscerned  by  others,  yet  doth  disturb  their 
communications.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Broken  they  break,  and  rallying  they  renew, 
In  other  forms,  the  military  shew  : 
At  last  in  order  undiscern'd  they  join, 
And  march  together  in  a  friendly  line. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  v.  765. 

Undiscernedly.    adv.     In    an    undiscerned 
manner ;  so  as  to  be  undiscovered. 

Some  associated  particles  of  salt-petre,  by  lurking 
undiscernedly  in  the  fixed  nitre,  had  escaped  the 
analysing  violence  of  the  fire.— Boyle. 

Undiscernible.  adj.   Incapable  of  being  dis- 
cerned ;  invisible. 

I  should  be  guiltier  than  my  guiltiness, 
To  think  I  should  be  undiscernible, 
When  I  perceive  your  grace. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,\.1. 
Undlscernibleness.  s.     Attribute  suggested 
by  Undiscernible;  incapability  of  being 
discerned ;  state  or  quality  of  being  undis- 
cernible. 

Because  of  their  remoteness,  subtilty,  and  undis- 
cernibleness,  it  cannot  know  them  adequately,  or 
in  the  whole.— Ellis,  Knowledge  of  Divine  Things, 
p.  84. 

Undiscernibly.    adv.     In  an   undiscernible 
manner;  invisibly;  imperceptibly. 

Many  secret  indispositions  will  undiscernibly  steal 
upon  the  soul,  and  it  will  require  time  and  close  ap- 
plication to  recover  it  to  the  spiritualities  of  religion. 
— South,  Sermons, 

Undlscernlng.  part.  pref.     Injudicious  ;  in- 
capable of  making  due  distinction. 

Undiscerning  muse,  which  heart,  which  eyes, 
In  this  new  couple  dost  thou  prize  ?  Donne. 

Undisciplinable,   adj.     Incapable  of  being 
disciplined. 

Some  are  fain  utterly  to  lay  aside  some  of  their 
former  positions,  as  utterly  undisciplinable  and  un- 
governable by  any  subsidiary  explication.— Sir  M. 
Hale,  Origination  of  Mankind,  p.  342.  (Ord  Mb.) 

Undisciplined,  part.  pref. 

1.  Not  subdued  to  regularity  and  order. 

To  be  dispensed  withal  is  an  argument  of  natural 
infirmity,  if  it  be  necessary :  but  if  it  be  not,  it  sig- 
nifies an  undisciplined  and  unniortified  spirit.— 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Rule  and  Exercises  of  holy 
Living. 

2.  Untaught;  uninstructed. 

Dry  is  a  man  of  a  clear  head,  but  few  words ;  and 
gains  the  same  advantage  over  Puzzle,  that  a  small 
body  of  regular  troops  would  gain  over  a  numberless 
undisciplined  militia.— Spectator. 
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Undisclose.  v.  a.    Not  discover;  not  unfold. 

The  half-blown  rose  . . . 
"Whilst  yet  her  tender  bud  doth  undisclose 
That  full  of  beauty  time  bestown  upon  her. 

Daniel,  Sonnets,  xxxvi. 
Undlscordlng-.  part.  pref.    Not  disagreeing ; 
not  jarring  in  music. 

We  on  earth,  with  undiscording  voice, 
May  rightly  answer  that  melodious  noise ; 
As  once  we  did,  till  disproportion^!  sin 
Jarr'd  against  nature's  chime. 

Milton,  Odes,  At  a  solemn  Mustek,  17. 
Undlscoverable.    adj.     Incapable  of  being 
discovered  ;  not  to  be  found  out. 


U    N    D    T 

Such  little  primary  rnawes  as  our  proposition 
mentions,  may  remain 


Undlssolvable.  adj.   Incapable  of  being  dis- 
solved ;  indissoluble. 

1.  By  solution. 

Through  the  power  of  the  ho*  «un  and  parching 
sand  they  are  so  dried,  that  they  oeconie  (lied  and 
for  ever  unditsolva&le.—  OreenhiU,  Art  of  Embalm- 
ing, p.  153. 

2.  liy  breaking,  or  loosening. 

And  would  you  hare  my  partial  friendship  break 
That  holy  knot,  which,  tied  on<«,  all  mankind 
Agree  to  hold  sacred  and  undittulvaMe  t 


R<*ce,  Tamerlane. 
He  was  to  make  up  his  accountH,  and  by  an  easy,    Undlstempered.  part.  pref.     Free  from  dis- 

?«!?!f,)'f.f!!flj:,.t_™5a  'D1?™!1     Provide  against  the ;      temoer.  disease,  or  nHrtiirhfitinn 


Not  seen  ;  not 


temper,  disease,  or  perturbation. 

Some  such  laws  may  be  considered,  in  som< 
liament  that  shall  be  at  leisure  from  the  urgei 
more  pressing  affairs,  and  shall  be  cool  ana  i 
tempered.— Sir  IV.  Temple. 


Open  ;   artless  ; 


Undisc6vered.    part,  pref 
descried ;  not  found  out. 

Coming  into  the  falling  of  a  way,  which  led  us 
into  a  place,  of  each  side  whereof  men  might  easily   Undistinguishable.  at/j.    Incapable  of  beinz 
keep  themselves  undiscovered.  I  was  encompassed        Hiotino-n^Vio/4 
suddenly  by  a  great  troop  of  enemies.  —  Sir  P.\  ,   *SrrV»lT 

1  I.  Not  to  be  distinctly  seen. 

The  quaint  mazes  in  the  wanton  green, 
For  lack  of  tread,  are  nudist  tnguishable. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-fright's  Dream,  ii.  9. 

2.  Not  to  be  known  by  any  peculiar  pro- 
perty. 

No  idea  can  be  undistinguishable  from  another, 
from  which  it  ought  to  be  different.— Locke. 
Undlstinguisnably.  ado.     In  an   /indistin- 
guishable manner;  without  distinction. 

The  righteous  and   bountiful   peraons  are,    in 
Scripture  expression,  ordinarily  confounded,  as  it 
were,  or  undistinguishably  put  one  for  the  other.— 
Sorrow,  Sermons,  vol.  i.  serm.  mi. 
Undistinguished,  part.  pref. 

1 .  Not  marked  out  so  as  to  be  known  from 
each  other. 

The  undistinguished  seeds  of  good  and  ill. 
Heaven  in  his  bosom  from  our  knowledge  hides. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis.  xxivi. 

'Tis  longer  since  the  crt-ation  of  angels  than  of 
the  world,  by  seven  hundred  years,  whereby  we 
would  mark  out  so  much  of  that  undistinguished 
duration,  as  we  suppose  would  have  admitted  seven 
hundred  annual  revolutions  of  the  sun.— Locke. 

2.  Not  to  be  seen  otherwise  than  confusedly; 
not  separately  and  plainly  descried. 

'Tis  like  the  milky  way,  all  over  bright: 
But  sown  so  thick  with  stars,  'tis  undistinguish'd 
light.  Dryden. 

3.  Not  plainly  discerned. 

Wrinkles  undistinguish'd  pass, 
For  1  'in  ashamed  to  use  a  glass.  Strift. 


Sidney. 

By  your  counsels  we  are  brought  to  view 
A  rich  and  undiscover'd.  world  in  you. 

Dryden,  To  the  Lord  Chancellor  Hyde,  77. 
Undiscreet.  adj.     Indiscreet. 

If  thou  be  among  the  undiscreet,  observe  the  time. 

—  Ecclesiasticus,  xxvii.  12. 
Undiscreetly.  adv.    In  an  undiscreet  man- 

ner ;  improvidently  ;  unwisely. 

They  have  undiscreetly  impoverished  themselves. 

—  Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  119. 
Undisguised,  part.  pref. 

plain  ;  exposed  to  view. 

If  thou  art  Venus  .  .  . 
Disguised  in  habit,  undisguised  in  shape, 

0  help  us  captives  from  our  chains  t'  escape  1 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  i.  262. 

Undlshdnoured.    part.  pref.      Not    disho- 
noured. 

Keep  then  fair  league  and  truce  with  thy  true  bed  : 

1  live  distain'd,  thou  undishonoured. 

Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  ii.  2. 

Undismayed,  part.  pref.     Not  discouraged  ; 
not  depressed  with  fear. 

He  in  the  midst  thus  undismay'd  began. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  417. 

Undisobliglng.  part.  pref.     Inoffensive. 

All  this  he  would  have   expatiated  upon,  with 
connexions  of  the  discourses,  and  the  most  easy, 
undisobliging  transitions.  —  Broome. 
Undispensed.  part.  pref.     Not  freed  from  a 
rule  or  obligation. 

He  is  unqualified,  and  undispensed  with,  to  pro- 
cure unto  himself  two  diverse  ecclesiastical  dignities, 
but  also  divers  parish  churches.—  Tooker,  Fabrick 
of  the  Church,  p.  47:  1604. 
Undlspersed.  part.  pref.     Not  scattered. 

We  have  all  the  redolence  of  the  perfumes  we 
burn  upon  his  altars  ;  the  smoke  doth  vanish  ere  it 
can  reach  the  sky;  and  whilst  it  is  undispersed,  it 
but  clouds  it.—  Boyle. 
Undisposed,  part.  pref.    Not  bestowed. 

The  employments  were  left  undisposed  of,  to  keep 
alive  the  hopes  of  impatient  candidates.—  Swift. 
Undlsputable.  adj.     Incapable  of  being  dis- 

puted. 

Their  ideas  and  descriptions  were  undisputable.— 
Wliitlock,  Observations  on  the  Present  Manners  of 
the  English,  p.  47. 

Merely  for  his   undisputable  good  pleasure.— 
Cowley. 
Undisputed,  part.  pref.     Incontrovertible; 

evident. 

You.  by  an  undisputed  title,  are  the  king  of  poets. 

—  Dryden. 
Unassembled.  part.  pref. 

1.  Openly  declared. 

Let  the  tender  swain 
Each  morn  regale  on  nerve-relaxing  tea, 
Companion  meet  of  languor-loving  nymph  : 
Be  mine  each  morn,  with  eager  appetite 
And  hunger  undissembled,  to  repair 
To  friendly  buttery  ;  there  on  smoking  crust 
And  foaming  ale  to  banquet  unrestrain  d, 
Material  breakfast  !  .. 

Warton,  Panegyric  on  Oxford  Ale. 

2.  Honest  ;  not  feigned. 

Ye  are  the  sons  of  a  clergy,  whose  itndissemfiled 
and  unlimited  veneration  for  the  Holy  BenpRim 
hath  not  hindered  them  from  paying  an  mfenour, 
but  profound  regard  to  the  best  interpreters  of  it, 
the  primitive  writers.—  Bishop  Alter/jury. 
Undisslpated.  part.  pref.     Not  scattered  ; 
not  dispersed. 

8  C 


4.  Admitting  nothing  between ;  having  no 
intervenient  space. 

O  undistinguish'd  space  of  woman's  will ! 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

5.  Not  marked  by  any  particular  property. 

Sleep  to  these  empty  lids 
Is  grown  a  stranger ;  and  day  and  night, 
As  undistinguish'd  by  my  sleep  as  sitrht. 

Sir  J.  Drnham.  The  Sophy. 

6.  Not  treated  with  any  particular  respect. 

E'en  mighty  Pam,  that  kings  and  queens  o'er- 

threw  . . . 

Sad  chance  of  war  !  now  destitute  of  aid, 
Falls  undistinguish'd  by  the  victor  spade. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  ill. 
Undistinffuishlnff.  part.  pref.     Making  no 
difference. 

The  promiscuous  and  undistingvishinp  distri- 
bution of  good  and  evil,  which  was  ueeewarr  for 
carrying  on  the  designs  of  Providence  in  this  life, 
will 'be  rectified  in  another.— Addison. 

Undislinguishing  complaisance   will  vitiate  the 
taste  of  the  readers.— Qarth. 
Undlstorted.  part.  pref.    Not  distorted ;  not 
perverted. 

The  undistorted  suggestions  of  his  own  heart, 
these  easy  hints,  will  be  found  no  Wlac  ous  direc- 
tions. —  Dr.  H.  More,  Song  <\f  the  Soul,  preface : 
1647. 

Undistraeted.  part.  pref.    Not  perplexed  by 
contrariety  of  thoughts  or  desires. 

When  Enoch  had  walked  with  God.  he  was  so  fir 
from  being  tin-d  with  that  lasting;  amiduily.  that  he 
admitted  him  to  a  more  immediate,  ind  more  «»- 
distracted  communion  with  himself.— Boyle. 
Undlstractedly.  adv.      In   an   undistracted 
manner ;  without  disturbance  from  contra- 
riety of  sentiments. 

Bt.  Paul  tells  us,  that  there  Is  difference  betwixt 
married  and  single  Arsons ;  the  affections  of  the 
latter  being  at  liberty  to  devote  themwlve*  more 
viutistractedly  to  God.— Boyle. 
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Undistractedness.  *.  Attribute  suggested 
by  Undistracted;  freedom  from  inter- 
ruption by  different  thoughts. 

The  strange  confusions  of  this  nation  disturb  that 
calmness  of  mind,  and  undistractedness  of  thoughts. 
— Boyle. 
Undisturbed,  part.  pref. 

1.  Free  from  perturbation;  calm;  tranquil; 
placid. 

To  our  high-raised  phantasy  present 
That  undusturbfd  song  of  pure  concent. 

Milton,  Odes,  At  a  solemn  Mustek,  5. 

The  peaceful  cities  of  th'  Ausonian  shore, 
Lull'd  in  their  ease,  and  undisturb'd  before, 
Are  all  on  fire. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vu.  861. 

To  be  undisturbed  in  danger,  sedately  to  consider 
what  is  fittest  to  be  done,  and  to  execute  it  steadily, 
is  a  complex  idea  of  an  action  which  may  exist.  But 
to  be  undisturbed  in  danger,  without  using  one's 
reason,  is  as  real  an  idea  as  the  other. — Locke. 

2.  Not   interrupted   by  any  hinderance  or 
molestation. 

Nature  stints  our  appetite, 
And  craves  no  more  than  undisturb'd  delight ; 
Which  minds,  unmix'd  with  cares  and  fears,  obtain ; 
A  soul  serene,  a  body  void  of  pain. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Lucretius,  b.  ii. 

3.  Not  agitated. 

A  good  conscience  is  a  port  which  is  land-locked 
on  every  side,  where  no  winds  can  possibly  invade. 
There  a  man  may  not  only  see  his  own  image,  but 
that  of  his  Maker,  clearly  reflected  from  the  undis- 
turbed and  silent  waters.— Dryden. 

Undisturbedly,  adv.  In  an  undisturbed 
manner;  calmly;  peacefully. 

Our  minds  are  so  weak,  that  they  have  need  of  all 
the  assistances  can  be  procured,  to  lay  before  them 
undisturbedly  the  thread  and  coherence  of  any  dis- 
course.— Locke. 

Undlsturbedness.  s.  Attribute  suggested 
by  Undisturbed  ;  state  of  being  undis- 


UNDO 

Where,  with  like  haste,  through  several  ways  they 

run, 

Some  to  undo,  and  some  to  be  undone. 
Sir  J.  Denham,  ( 

When  I  behold  the  charming  maid, 
I'm  ten  times  more  undone ;  while  hope  and  fear, 
With  sad  variety  of  pain  distract  me. 

2.  Loose ;   open   what  is  shut  or  fastened ; 
unravel. 

They  false  and  fearful  do  their  hands  undo ; 
Brother,  his  brother ;  friend  doth  friend  for°° 


Pray  undo  this  button. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  v.  3. 
We  implore  thy  powerful  hand, 
To  undo  the  charmed  band 

Of  true  virgin  here  distress'd.     Milton,  Comus,  903. 
3.  Change  anything  done  to  its  former  state; 
recall  or  annul  any  action. 

They  may  know,  that  we  are  far  from  presuming 
to  think  that  men  can  better  anything  which  God 
hath  done,  even  as  we  are  from  thinking,  that  men 
should  presume  to  undo  some  things  of  men,  which 
God  doth  know  they  cannot  better.— Hooker,  Eccle- 
siastical Polity. 

They  make  the  Deity  do  and  undo,  go  forward 
and  backwards.— T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

By  granting  me  so  soon, 

He  has  the  merit  of  the  gift  undone.  Dryden. 

Without  this  our  repentance  is  not  real,  because 
we  have  not  done  what  we  can  to  undo  our  fault.— 
Archbishop  Tttlotson. 

Now  will  this  woman,  with  a  single  glance, 
Undo  what  I've  been  labouring  all  this  while. 

Addison,  Cato. 

Undoer.  *.  One  who  undoes  anything ;  one 
who  ruins  or  brings  to  destruction  any- 
thing. 

This  my  customary  coming  hither, 
Hath  been  to  base  and  sordid  purposes ; 
To  wrong  your  bed,  injure  her  chastity, 
And  be  mine  own  undoer. 

Heywood,  English  Traveller. 

Undoing:,  part.  adj.     Ruining ;  destructive. 


turbed  The  great  and  undoing  mischief  which  befalls 

Your'  lordship  plainly  opposes  heat  and  flame  to  |        mon> is  b*  their  bein»  misrepresented.-^^,  Ser- 
that  calmness  and  unditturbedness,  with  which  you  '        mons.  _ 

-^ould  have  our  addresses  Jo  God  accompanied.— I>r.   Undoing,   verbal  aos.      Rum;    destruction; 


Snape,  Letter  to  Bishop  Hoadly,  p.  16. 
Undiverted,  part.  pref.     Not  amused  ;  not 
pleased. 

The  reader,  however,  may  not  be  undiverted  with 
It*  unaffected  simplicity  and  pathos.—  Wakefield, 
Memoir »,  p.  8. 

Undividable.  adj.    Not  separable ;  not  sus- 
ceptive of  division  ;  indivisible.    Hare. 

The  best  actors  in  the  world  for  tragedy,  pastoral  I 
scene  undicidable,  or  poem  unlimited.— Shakespear, 
Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

How  comes  it,  husband, 
That  thou  art  thus  estranged  from  thyself? 
Thyself,  I  call  it,  being  strange  to  me : 
That  undividable,  incorporate, 
Am  better  than  thy  dear  self  s  better  part. 


Undivided,  part.  pref. 
not  parted. 


Id.,  Comedy  of  Errors,  ii.  2. 


Unbroken ;  whole ; 


Love  is  not  divided  between  God  and  God's 
enemy :  we  must  love  God  with  all  our  heart  that 
?•  pve  J11111  a  w°ole  and  undivided  affection  — 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Rule  and  Exercises  of  holy  Livina 

God . . .  extends  through  all  extent; 
Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  273. 

Undividedly.  adv.  In  an  undivided  man- 
ner ;  so  as  not  to  be  divided,  separated,  or 
parted  ;  as  a  whole. 

Creation,  nature,  religion,  law,  and  policy,  make 
them  undimdedly  ODe.-FeUtham,  On  &  Luice,iiv. 


Undivoreed.  part.  pref. 
parted. 


Not  divorced  or 


These  died  together, 
Happy  in  ruin,  undivorced  by  death. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  v. 
undivulg-ed.  part.  pref.     Not  divulged  or 
promulgated;    kept    secret;    concealed- 
•not  betrayed,  as  a  secret. 
V™A  •     !**  ^e  great  gods 

Th™         he»-  enemies  now.  Tremble,  thou  wretch, 


Shakespear,  King  Lear  iii  2 

undo.  v.  a  conjugated  like  the  simple  verb.' 
I.  Hum;  bring  to  destruction. 
" 


him 


of  the  multitude  did 


fatal  mischief. 

To  the  utter  undoing  of  some,  many  things  by 
strictness  of  law  may  be  done,  which  equity  and 
honest  meaning  forbiddeth.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

False  lustre  could  dazzle  my  poor  daughter  to  her 
undoing.— Addison,  Guardian. 

Undone,  adj. 

1.  Not  done;  not  performed. 

Do  you  smell  a  fault  f— I  cannot  wish  the  fault 
undone,  the  issue  of  it  being  so  proper. — Shakespear, 
King  Lear,  i.  1. 

There  was  no  opportunity  to  call  either  of  these 
two  great  persons  to  account  for  what  they  had 
done,  or  what  they  had  left  undone.— Lord  Claren- 
don, History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

2.  Ruined ;  brought  to  destruction. 

Already  is  the  work  begun ; 
And  we  rest  all  undone,  till  all  be  done. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

Undoubtable.  adj.  Incapable  of  being 
doubted:  (Indubitable  the  commoner 
word). 

My  brother ...  has  picked  up  an  undoubtable  pic- 
ture of  Milton.— C.  Lamb,  Letter  to  Wordsworth. 
Undoubted,  part.  pref.    Indubitable ;  indis- 
putable ;  unquestionable. 

Thou,  Spirit,  who  ledst  this  glorious  eremite 
Into  the  desert,  his  victorious  field, 
Against  the  spiritual  foe,  and  brought'st  him  thence, 
By  proof  the  undoubted  Son  of  God,  inspire. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  i.  8. 

Undoubtedly,  adv.  In  an  undoubted  man- 
ner ;  indubitably ;  without  question ;  with- 
out doubt. 

Some  fault  undoubtedly  there  is  in  the  very  resem- 
blance of  idolaters.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

This  cardinal,  undoubtedly, 
Was  fashion'd  to  much  honour. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iv.  2. 
Undoubtful.    adj.      Not    doubtful;    plain; 
evident. 

His  fact . . .  came  not  to  an  undoubtful  proof. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  2 
Our  husbands  might  have  look'd  into  our  thoughts 
And  made  themselves  undoubtful. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Honest 

Man's  Fortune. 

Undoubtingr.  part.  adj.  Admitting  no  doubt. 
They  to  whom  all  this  is  revealed,  and  received 
with  an  undoubting  faith,  if  they  do  not  presently 
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set  about  so  easy  and  so  happy  a  task,  must  ac- 
knowledge themselves  in  the  number  or  the  blind. 
— Hammond. 
Undrawn,  part.  adj. 

1.  Not  pulled  by  any  external  force. 

Forth  rush'd 

The  chariot  of  paternal  Deity  undrawn, 
Flashing  thick  flames,  wheel  within  wheel ; 
Itself  instinct  with  spirit,  but  convoy'd 
By  lour  cherubick  shapes. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  750. 

2.  Not  portrayed. 

The  death-bed  of  the  just  is  yet  undrawn 
By  mortal  hand. 

Young,  Night  Tfwughts,  night  ii. 

Undreaded.  part.  pref.      Not    dreaded    or 

feared. 

Better  far, 

Than  still  at  hell's  dark  threshold  to  have  sat  watch, 
Unnamed,  undreaded,  and  thyself  half  starved. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  593. 

Undreamed,  part.  pref.     Not  thought,    or 
even  dreamed,  of. 

A  course  more  promising, 
Than  a  wild  dedication  of  yourselves 
To  unpath'd  waters,  undream'd  shores ;  most  cer- 
tain 
To  miseries  enough. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 
Undress,  v.  a. 

1.  Divest  of  clothes  ;  strip. 

Undress  you,  and  come  now  to  bed. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew, 

induction,  so.  2. 
All  were  stol'n  aside 
To  counsel  and  undress  the  bride. 

Sir  J.  Suckling,  The  Wedding. 
Her  fellows  press'd, 
And  the  reluctant  nymph  by  force  undress'd. 

Addison,  Translation  from  Ovid, 
Story  of  Calisto. 

2.  Divest  of  ornaments,  or  the  attire  of  os- 
tentation. 

Undress'd  at  evening  when  she  found 
Their  odours  lost,  their  colours  past, 
She  changed  her  look.  Prior,  The  Garland. 

3.  Take  off  the  dressing  from  the  wound. 

His  hands  the  duke's  worst-order"d  wounds  un~ 

dress 
And  gently  bind.         Sir  W.  Davenant,  Gondibert, 

b.  i.  canto  vi. 
Undress,  s.    Loose  or  negligent  dress. 

Reform  her  into  ease, 
And  put  her  in  undress  to  make  her  please. 

Dryden. 
Undressed,  part.  pref. 

1.  Not  regulated,  or  cultivated. 

Thy  vineyard  lies  half  pruned,  and  half  undress'd. 
Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  ii.  104. 

2.  Not  prepared  for  use. 

The  common  country  people  wore  perones,  shoes 
of  undressed  leather. — Arbuthnot,  Tables  of  ancient 
Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

Undried.  part .  pref.     Not  dried. 

Their  titles  in  the  field  were  tried  ; 
Witness  the  fresh  laments,  and  funeral  tears  un- 
dried.  Dryden. 

Four  pounds  of  undried  hops,  thorough  ripe,  will 
make  one  of  dry. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Undriven.  part .  pref.     Not  impelled  either 
way. 

As  wint'ry  winds  contending  in  the  sky, 
With  equal  force  of  lungs  their  titles  try ; 
They  rage,  they  roar,  the  doubtful  rack  of  heaven 
Stands  without  motion,  and  the  tide  undriven. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  x.  496. 
Undrooplngr.   part.   pref.      Not    drooping, 
sinking,  or  despairing. 

English  merit  hers,  where  meet  combined 
Whate'er  high  fancy,  sound  judicious  thought, 
An  ample  generous  heart,  undrooping  soul, 
And  firm  tenacious  valour  can  bestow. 

Thomson,  Liberty,  pt.  v. 

Undrossy.  adj.    Free  from  dross  or  recre- 
ment.    Rare. 

When  a  noontide  sun,  with  summer  beams 
Darts  through  a  cloud,  her  wat'ry  skirts  are  edged 
With  lucid  amber,  or  undrossy  gold.       A.  Philips. 

Of  heaven's  undrossy  gold,  the  gods'  array 
Refulgent,  flash'd  intolerable  day. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Iliad. 
Undrowned.  part.  pref.     Not  drowned. 
I  have  no  hope  that  he's  undrown'd. 
r_..      _  Shakespear,  Tempest,  ii.  1. 

Lineyj  float  undrowned.— Sandys,  Christ's  Pas- 
sion, p.  10. 

undubitabie.  adj.     [Lat.  dubito  =  I  doubt.] 
Not    admitting    doubt ;    unquestionable ; 
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Indubitable:  (this  last  being  both  the 
commoner  and  the  more  correct  word). 

Let  that  principle,  that  is  all  matter,  and  that 
there  is  nothing  else,  be  received  for  certain  and 
undubitable,  and  it  will  be  easy  to  be  seen   what 
consequences  it  will  lead  us  into.— Locke. 
Undue,  adj. 

1.  .Not  right ;  not  legal. 

That  proceeding  being  at  that  time  taxed  for 
rigorous  and  undue,  in  matter  and  manner,  makes 
it  very  probable  there  was  some  greater  matter 
against  her.— Bacon. 

2.  Not  agreeable  to  duty. 

He  will  not  prostitute  his  power  to  mean  and  un- 
due ends,  nor  stoop  to  little  and  low  arts  of  courting 
the  people.— Bishop  Atterbury. 

Undulary.  adj.  [Lat.  undulo  =  undulate.] 
Playing  like  waves ;  playing  with  inter- 
missions. 

The  blasts  and  undulary  breaths  thereof  main- 
tain no  certainty  in  their  course. — Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

Undulate,  v.  n.    Move  as  a  wave. 
Undulate,  v.  a.     Cause  to  undulate. 

Breath  vocalized,  i.e.  vibrated  and  undulated,  may 
in  a  different  manner  affect  the  lips,  or  tongue,  or 
palate,  and  impress  a  swift,  tremulous  motion,  which 
breath  alone  passing  smooth  doth  not.— Holder, 
Elements  of  Speech. 

Undulation,  s. 

1 .  Waving  motion. 

Worms  and  leeches  will  move  both  ways ;  and  so 
will  most  of  those  animals,  whose  bodies  consist  of  j 
round  and  annulary  fibres,  and  move  by  undulation, 
that  is,  like  the  waves  of  the  sea. — Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

2.  Appearance  of  waves. 

The  root  of  the  wilder  sort  [is]  incomparable  for 
its  crisped  undulations. — Evelyn,  Sylva,  b.  ii.  oh.  iv. 
§15. 
Undulatory.  adj. 

1.  Moving  in  the  manner  of  waves. 

A  constant  undulatory  motion  is  perceived  by 
looking  through  telescopes.  —  Arbuthnot,  On  the 
Effects  of  Air  on  human  Bodies. 

2.  Connected  with,  relating  to,  undulations : 
(as,  '  The  undulatory  theory,'  in  Optics). 

Undull.  v.  a.  Remove  dulness  from ;  clear ; 
purify.  Hare. 

Poetry  ...  is  a  most  musical  modulator  of  all  in- 
telligibles  by  her  inventive  variations ;  undulling 
their  grossness,  and  subliming  it  into  more  refined 
acceptableness  to  our  own  or  others'  understandings. 
— Whittock,  Observations  on  the  present  Manners 
of  the  English,  p.  477. 

Unduly,  adv.  In  an  undue  manner ;  not 
properly ;  not  according  to  duty. 

Men  unduly  exercise  their  zeal  against  persons ; 
not  only  against  evil  persons,  but  against  those  that 
are  the  most  venerable.— Bishop  Sprat,  Sermons. 


Undurable.  adj.     Not  lasting.     Rare. 

All  unmeastirable  vice  is  undurable:  the  fall  of 

angels,  and  of  the  late  imperious  parliament,  are    2.  Disturbed ;  not  at  ease 
fair  examples  of  it.— Arilideacon  Arnway,  Tablet  of\  Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown 
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Undutiful;  want  of  respect;  irreverence; 
disobedience. 

I  should  have  thought  they  would  rather  hare 
held  in,  and  staid  all  the  other  from  undutifulness 
than  need   to  be  forced  thereunto  themselves  — 
Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 
Undying:,  part.  pref.    Not  dying  or  perish- 
ing; immortal. 

That  firm  affection  that  made  us  two  happy, 
May  take  as  deep  undying  root,  and  flourish 
Betwut  my  daughter  Cnsta  and  your  goodness. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Four  Plays  in  One.  ! 
„,         .  Driven  down 

10  chains  of  darkness,  and  the  undying  worm. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  738. 
Unearned,  part.  pref.      Not  earned  or  ob-  i 
tained  by  labour  or  merit. 

As  I  am  honest  Puck, 
If  we  have  unearned  luck, 
Now  to  'scape  the  serpent's  tongue, 
We  will  make  amends  ere  long. 
Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  epilogue 
Our  work  is  brought  to  little,  though  begun 
Early,  and  the  hour  of  supper  comes  unearned. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  224.  i 
Unearth,  v.  a.    Drive  from  any  underground 
hole,  kennel,  or  habitation:  (e.g.  that  of  a 
fox  or  badger). 

The  nightly  robber  of  the  fold ; 
Him  from  his  craggy,  winding  haunts  unearth'd, 
Let  all  the  thunder  of  the  chace  pursue. 

Thomson,  Seasons,  Autumn,  472. 
Unearthly,  adj.    Not  terrestrial. 

The  sacrifice 

How  ceremonious,  solemn,  and  unearthly 
It  was  i'  the  offering ! 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iii.  1. 
Unease,  s.     Trouble.     Rare. 

What  an  unease  it  was  to  be  troubled  with  the 
humming  of  so  many  gnats.— Racket,  Life  of  Arch- 
bishop Williams,  pt.ii.  p.  88.  (Trench.) 

Uneasily,  adv.    In  an  uneasy  manner. 

He  lives  uneasily  under  the  burden.— Sir  £.  L'Es- 
trange. 

Uneasiness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Uneasy;  trouble;  perplexity;  state  of 
disquiet. 

There's  not,  I  think,  a  subject 
That  sits  in  heart-grief  and  uneasiness. 
Under  thu  sweet  shade  of  your  government. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  ii.  2. 

His  majesty  will  maintain  his  just  authority  over 
them;   and  whatever  uneasiness  they   may  give 
themselves,  they  can  create  none  in  him.— Addison, 
Freeholder. 
Uneasy,  adj. 
1.  Painful ;  giving  disturbance. 

The  wisest  of  the  Gentiles  forbad  any  libations  to 
be  made  for  dead  infants,  as  believing  they  passed 
into  happiness  through  the  way  of  mortality,  and 
for  a  few  months  wore  an  uneasy  garment. — Jeremy 
Taylor,  Rule  and  Exercises  of  Holy  Living. 

Uneasy  life  to  me, 

Still  watch'd  and  importuned,  but  worse  for  thee. 

Dryden. 


Shakespear.  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iii.  1. 
The  soul,  uneasy  and  confined  from  home, 
Rests  and  expatiates  in  a  life  to  come.  Pope. 


Moderation,  p.  109 :  1661. 

Undust.  v.  a.    Free  from  dust ;  cleanse. 

When  we  frequently  dress  up  the  altar  of  our  , 

hearts,  znAundust  it  from  all  these  little  foulnesses,    3.  Constraining  ;  cramping. 
by  degrees  we  come  to  be  aided.— W.  Mountague, 
Devout  Essays,  pt.ii.  p.  121:  1654. 

Unduteous.   adj.      Not    performing  duty; 
irreverent ;  disobedient. 

She  and  I,  long  since  contracted, 
Are  now  so  sure,  that  nothing  can  dissolve  us ; 
And  this  deceit  loses  the  name  of  craft, 


[He]   Latium  oall'd  the  land  where  safe  he  lay, 
From  his  unduteous  son,  and  his  usurping  sway. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Mneid,  vni.420. 

Undutiful.  adj.    Not  obedient;    not  reve- 
rent. 

England  thinks  it  no  good  policy  to  have  that 
realm  planted  with  English,  lest  they  should  grow 


Some  servile  imitators 
Prescribe  at  first  such  strict,  uneasy  rules, 
As  they  must  ever  slavishly  observe. 

Lord  Roscommon. 

4.  Constrained  ;  not  disengaged  ;  stiff. 

In  conversation,  a  solicitous  watchfulness  about 
one's  behaviour,  instead  of  being  mended,  will  be 
constrained,  uneasy,  and  ungraceful.— Locke. 

5.  Peevish ;  difficult  to  please. 

A  sour,  untractable  nature,  makes  him  uneasy  to 
those  who  approach  him.— Addison,  Freeholder. 

6.  Difficult.  * 

We  will,  not  appearing  what  we  are,  have  some 
question  with  the  shepherd  ;  from  his  simplicity,  1 
think  it  not  uneasy  to  get  the  cause  of  ray  son  s  re- 
sort thither.— Shakespear.  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  1. 


so  undutiful  as  the  Irish,  and  become  more  dan-    uneatable,  adj.     Incapable  of  being  eaten. 
K  •,  Viewoftlie  State  of  Ireland.  Tne   water-melon    hath  .  .  .  uneatable  fruit.— 

Miller,  Gardener's  Dictionary. 


serous.— Spenser,  View  oftlie  State  of  ireiana. 

No  man's  reason  did  ever  dictate  to  him,  that  it 
is  fit  for  a  creature  not  to  love  God ;  to  be  undutijul 
to  his  great  Sovereign,  and  ungrateful  to  his  best 
Benefactor.— Archbishop  Tillotson. 

Undutifully.  adv.    In  an  undutiful  manner ; 
not  according  to  duty. 

The  fish  had  long  in  Caesar's  ponds  been  fed, 
And  from  its  lord  undutifully  fled. 

Duke,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  iv.  79. 

Undutifulness.  *.     Attribute  suggested  by 


them.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Re- 
bellion. 

Uneath.  adv.     Not  easily.     Obsolete. 

Uneath  may  she  endure  the  flinty  street, 

To  tread  them  with  lu-r  tondt-r  fueling  feet. 

SlMkespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  il.  4. 
80-2 
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Uneath.  adv.     Underneath  (more  properly 
spelt  with  two  n's).     Obsolete. 
A  roaring  hideous  sound, 
That  all  the  air  with  terror  Oiled  wide. 
And  seem'd  uneath  to  shake  the  stcdfast  irround. 

Spenser,  Paeri*  Queen,  L  11,  4. 

Unebbing.  part.  pref.    Not  receding  (as  the 
ebb  of  a  tide). 

Oh,  foolish  mortals !    Always  taught  in  rain  I 

O,  glorum*  laurel  I  since  for  one  sole  leaf 
Of  thine  imaginary  deathless  tree. 
Of  blood  and  tears  must  flow  the  *nebbing  sea. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  riL  M. 

Unedifying.  part.  pref.    Not  improving  in 
good  life. 

Our  practical  divinity  is  as  sound  and  aft>ptiii|r. 
as  that  of  pur  popish  neighbours  is  flat  and  tinttlt- 
fying.— Bishop  Attertwry. 

Uneducate.  adj.    Not  having  received  edu- 
cation. 

O  harsh,  wneditcate,  illiterate  peasant ! 

Solyman  and  Perteda :  1999. 

Uneffectual.   adj.    Having  no  effect:  (In- 
effectual commoner  and  more  correct). 

The  glow-worm  shows  the  matin  to  be  near. 
And  'gins  to  pale  his  *neff«ctual  fire. 

Shakespear.  Hamlet,  i.  5. 
Unelected.  part .  pref.    Not  chosen. 

Putting  him  to  rage. 

You  should  have  ta'en  the  advantage  of  his  choler 
And  pass'd  him  unelected. 

Shakesptar,  Coriolanvi,  ii.  3. 
Unelegant.    adj.      Inelegant:     (this    tatter 
being  the  better  form). 

The  person  who  collected  them  is  a  man  of  no 
vnelegant  taste.— Budgell,  Spectator,  no.  «7. 

Unellgible.  adj.  Not  proper  to  be,  incapable 
of  being,  chosen. 

Both  extremes,  above  or  below  the  proportion 
of  our  character,  are  dangerous ;  and  'tis  hard  to 
determine  which  is  most  unelijille.— Rogers. 
Unemployed,  part.  pref. 

1.  Not  busy;  at  leisure;  idle. 

Other  creatures,  all  day  long. 
Rove  idle,  unemploy'd,  and  less  need  rest. 

Hilton,  Paradise  Lost,  IT.  016. 
Men,  sour  with  poverty,  and  unemploged,  easily 
give  into  any  prospect  of  change.— Addison. 

2.  Not  engaged  in  any  particular  work. 

Pales  unhonour'd,  Ceres  untmploy'd, 
Were  all  forgot.  Drydcn. 

Unemptiable.  adj.     Not  to  be,  incapable  of 
being,  emptied  ;  inexhaustible.    Rare. 

Whatsoever  men  or  angels  know,  it  is  as  a  drop 
of  that  unemptiable  fountain  of  wisdom,  which  hath 
diversely  imparted  her  treasures.— Hooker,  Eccle- 
siastical Polity. 

Unendeared.  part.  pref.    Not  attended  with 
endearment. 

Here  Love  his  golden  shafts  employs,  here  light* 
His  constant  lamp,  and  waves  his  purple  wn 
Reigns  here  and  revels:  not  in  the  bought  smiles 
Of  harlots,  loveless,  joy  loss,  untndear'il. 

Milton,  Parodist  Lost,  ir.  788. 

Unendowed,  part.  pref.    Not  invested ;  not 
graced. 

A  man  rather  unadorned  with  any  parts  of  quick- 
ness,  and  unendowed  with  any  notable  virtues,  than 
notorious  for  any  defect  of  understanding.— Lord 
Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Aspiring,  factious,  fierce,  and  loud, 
With  grace  and  learning  uneiuloic'd.  Str(fl. 

Unengaged,  part.  pref.     Not  engaged  ;  not 
appropriated. 

When  we  have  sunk  the  only  unengaged  revenues 
left,  our  iucumbrances  must  remain  perpetual.— 
Swift. 

Unenjoyed.  part.  pref.    Not  obtained  ;  not 
possessed. 

Each  day 's  a  mistress  nnsnjoy'd  before ; 
Like  travellers,  we're  pleased  with  seeing  more. 

Dryden,  Aurtngiefa,  iv.  1. 

Unenjojring.  part. pref.    Not  using;  having 
no  fruition. 

The  more  we  have,  the  meaner  is  our  store : 
The  unenjoying,  craving  wretch  i*  poor.         Crttch. 

Unenlarged.  part.  pref.    Not  enlarged ;  nar- 
row ;  contracted. 

Unenlarged  souls  are  disgusted  with  the  wonders 
which  the  microscope  has  discovered  concerning 
the  shape  of  little  animals,  which  equal  not  a  pepper- 
corn.— Watts. 

Unenlightened,  part.  pref.   Not  enlightened 
or  illuminated. 

Mora  hrirtuo  natural  reason, untlipMentd  by  reve- 
lation, prescribes.— Bi*h»p  Atterbnn/. 
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unensiaved.    part.  pref.     Free;    not  en- 

tlmilled. 

By  thee 

She  sits  a  sov'reign,  unenslaved  and  free.    Addison. 
unentangie.  c.  a.    Free  from  perplexity  or 
difficulty;  disentangle. 

O  my  God.  how  dost  thou  unentangle  me  in  any 
scruple  arising  out  of  the  consideration  of  this  thy 
fear!—  Donne,  Devotion*,  p.  129. 

That  this  man.  wise  and  virtuous  as  he  was,  passed 
always  unentangled  through  the  snares  of  life,  it 
would  be  a  prejudice  and  temerity  to  affirm.— 
Johnson.  Live*  of  the  Poet*,  Collins. 

unentertaining.  part.  pref.  Giving  no  en- 
tertainment. 

It  was  not  unentertaining  to  observe  by  what 
degrees  I  ceased  to  be  a  witty  writer.—  Pop*. 
Unentertainin&ness.  s.  Attribute  suggested 
by  Unentertaining. 

Last  post  I  received  a  very  diminutive  letter  ;  it 
made  excuses  for  its  unentertainingness,  very  little 
to  the  purpose.—  Gray,  Letter  to  West  :  1740. 
Unentbralled.  part.  pref.     Unenslaved. 

It  must  needs  be  ridiculous  to  any  judgement 
unenihralltd.—  Milton,  Eieonoclastes,  preface. 
Unentombed.  part.  pref.     Unburied  ;  unin- 
terred. 

Think'st  thou  thus  unentomb'd  to  cross  the  floods  ? 
Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JBneid,  vi.  608. 

Unenviable,  adj.     Not  to  be  envied. 

He  was  one  ...  of  ...  a  family  .  .  .  which  .  .  .  en- 
joyed .  .  .  the  unenviable  distinction  of  being  won- 
derfully fertile  in  bad  rhymers.—  Macaulay.  History 
of  England,  ch.  xiv. 
Unenvied.  part.  pref.    Exempt  from  envy. 

The  fortune  which  nobody  sees  makes  a  man 
happy  and  unenvied.—  Bacon. 

These  unenvied  stand; 

Since  what  they  act,  transcends  what  they  command. 
Sir  J.  Denham,  Speech  ofSarpedon  to  Glaucus. 
unequable,  adj.     Irregular. 

March  and  September,  the  two  equinoxes.  are  the 
two  most  unsettled  and  unequable  of  seasons.  — 
Bent  ley.  Sermons. 

Unequal,  adj. 

1.  Not  even;  not  proportionately  smaller  or 
larger  in  proportion  or  ratio,  physically  or 
immaterially. 

There  sits  deformity  to  mock  my  body  ; 
To  shape  my  legs  of  an  unequal  size. 

Shakespear.  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iii.  2. 

You  nave  here  more  than  one  example  of  Chaucer's 
unequal  numbers.—  Dryden. 

2.  Not  bestowing  on  both  the  same  advan- 
tages. 

when  to  conditions  ot  unequal  peace 
He  shall  submit,  then  may  he  not  possess 
Kingdom  nor  life.  Sir  J.  Denham. 

9.  Not  just.  Latinism,  translating  iniquis 
(in  =  not  +  cequits  -  even). 

You  are  unequal  to  me,  and  however 
Your  sentence  may  be  righteous,  you  are  not. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone. 

Uneqnalable.  adj.  Incapable  of  being,  not 
to  be,  equalled;  not  to  be  paralleled. 
Rare. 

Christ's  love  to  God  is  filial  and  unequalable.— 
Boyle. 

Unequalled,  part.  pref.  Unparalleled  ;  un- 
rivalled in  excellence. 

By  those  unequalled  and  invaluable  blessings,  he 
manifested  how  much  he  bated  sin,  and  how  much 
he  lored  sinners.—  Boyle. 

UnlqnallT.  adv.    In  an  unequal  manner. 

1.  In  different  degrees  ;  in  disproportion  one 
to  the  other. 

^When  we  view  some  well-proportion'd  dome  .  .  . 
No  single  parts  unequally  surprise  ; 
All  comes  united  to  th'  admiring  eyes. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  ii.  247. 

2.  Not  justly.    Latinism.    See  Unequal. 

Who  right  to  all  dost  deale  indifferently, 
Damning  all  wrong  and  tortious  injurie, 
Which  any  of  thy  creatures  do  to  other, 
Oppressing  them  with  power  unequally. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

UneqnalneM.  i.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Unequal;  inequality;  state  of  being  un- 
equal. 

The  native  plenty  of  our  soil,  the  unequalness  of 
our  climate.—  Sir  W.  Temple,  Essay  on  Poetry. 
Unequitable,  adj.    Not  impartial  ;  not  just. 
We  force  him  to  stand  to  those  measures  which 
we  think  too  unequitable  to  press  upon  a  murderer 
-Dr.  U.  More,  Decay  <>f  Christum  Piety. 
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vocal  conformity  unto  the  efficient.— Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

Unerrable.  adj.  Incapable  of  error ;  infal- 
lible. Rare;  barbarous. 

*The  ignominy  of  your  unerrable  see  is  discovered. 
—Sheldon,  Miracles  of  A  ntichrist,  p.  142 :  1616. 
Unerrableness.  s.      Incapability  of  error  ; 
infallible.     Rare ;  barbarous. 

The  many  innovations  of  that  church  witness  the 
danger  of  presuming  upon  the  unerrableness  of  a 
guide.— Dr.  H.  if  ore.  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 
Unerring1,  part.  pref. 
I .  Committing  no  mistake. 

His  javelin  threw, 

Hissing  in  air  the  unerring  weapon  flew.    Dryden 
•2.  Incapable  of  failure ;  certain. 

The  king  a  mortal  shaft  lets  fly 
From  his  unerring  hand. 

Sir  J.  Denham.  Cooper's  Hill. 
' Is  this  the  unerring  power  P '  The  ghost  replied, 
1  Nor  Phoebus  flatter'd,  nor  his  answers  lied.' 

Dryden,  Translation  of  tlie  ^Eneid,  vi.  473. 
Of  lovers  of  truth,  for  truth's  sake,  there  is  this 
one  unerring  mark ;  the  not  entertaining  any  pro- 
position with  greater  assurance  than  the  proofs  it  is 
built  upon  will  warrant.— Locke. 
Unerringly,  adv.    In  an  unerring  manner ; 
without  mistake. 

What  those  figures  are,  which  should  be  mechani- 
cally adapted  to  fall  so  unerringly  into  regular  com- 
positions, is  beyond  our  faculties  to  conceive.  — 
Olanville. 

Uneschewable.  adj.  Incapable  of  being 
eschewed;  inevitable;  unavoidable;  not 
to  be  escaped.  Obsolete. 

He  gave  the  mayor  sufficient  warning  to  shift  for 
safety,  if  an  uneschewable  destiny  had  not  altered 
hun. — Carew. 

TJnespied.  part.  pref.  Not  seen ;  undisco- 
vered ;  undescried. 

From  living  eyes  her  open  shame  to  hide, 
And  live  in  rocks  and  caves  long  unespied. 

Spenser. 

The  second  shaft  came  swift,  and  unespied ; 
And  pierced  his  hand,  and  naii'd  it  to  his  side. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JSneid,  is..  785. 
Unessayed.  part.  pref.     Unattended. 

To  be  rid  of  these  mortifying  propositions,  he 
leaves  no  tyrannical  evasion   unessayed.— Milton, 
Eiconoclastes,  §  11. 
Unessential,  adj. 

1.  Not  being  of  the  last  importance;  not 
constituting  essence,  or  characteristic. 

Tillotson  was  moved  rather  with  pity  than  indig- 
nation, towards  the  persons  of  those  who  differed 
from  him  in  the  unessential  parts  of  Christianity.— 
Addison,  Freeholder. 

2.  Void  of  real  being. 

The  void  profound 
Of  unessential  night  receives  him  next. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  438. 

unestabiish.  v.  a.  Deprive  of  establish- 
ment; disestablish. 

The  parliament  demanded  of  the  king  to  unesta- 
bltsh  that  prelatical  government.— Hilton.  Eicono- 
clastes,  §  27. 

Uneven,  adj. 

1.  Not  even  ;  not  level,  physically  or  imma- 
terially. 

Some  said  it  was  best  to  fight  with  the  Turks  in 
that  uneven,  mountain  country,  where  the  Turk's 
chief  strength  consisting  in  the  multitude  of  his 
horsemen  should  stand  him  in  small  stead.  — 
Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

They  made  the  ground  uneven  about  their  nest, 
insomuch  that  the  slate  did  not  lie  flat.— Addison. 

2.  Not  suiting  each  other ;  not  equable. 

The  Hebrew  verse  consists  of  uneven  feet.— 
feacnam. 

Unevenness.    s. 
Uneven. 

1.  Surface  not  level ;  inequality  of  surface. 

This  softness  of  the  foot,  which  yields  to  the 
ruggedness  and  unevenness  of  the  roads  renders 
the  feet  ess  capable  of  being  worn  than  if  they  were 

™°«  *££Z*yjP*£*  Wisdom  °f  G°d  manned 
^n  the  Works  of  the  Creation. 

2.  Turbulence  ;  changeable  state. 

Edward  II.,  though  an  unfortunate  prince  and 
by  reason  of  the  troubles  and  unevenness  It  his 
retg  >'  $575*  law  itself  had  manv  inter 
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3.  Not  smoothness. 

Notwithstanding  any  such  unevenness  or  indis- 
tinctness in  the  style  of  those  places,  concerning 
the  origin  and  form  of  the  earth.— T.  Burnet,  Tlieory 
<tf  the  Earth. 

•(inevitable,   adj.      Inevitable ;    not  to  be 
escaped. 

So  jealous  is  she  of  my  love  to  her  daughter,  that 
I  never  yet  begin  to  open  my  mouth  to  the  unevita- 
ble  Philoclea,  but  that  her  unwished  presence  gave 
my  tale  a  conclusion,  before  it  had  a  beginning.— 
Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Unexact.  adj.  Not  exact. 

Descending  under  the  earth  is  (a  translation) 
most  of  all  unexact  and  illiteral. — Dr.  Dawson,  II- 
lustration  of  Texts  on  Logos,  p.  251 :  1764. 
Unexacted.  part.  pref.     Not  exacted ;    not 
taken  by  force. 

All  was  common,  and  the  fruitful  earth 
Was  free,  to  give  her  unexacted  birth. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  i.  195. 


Unexaminable. 
examined. 


adj.      Incapable  of   being 


Such  was  Peter's  unseasonable  humility,  as  then 
his  knowledge  was  small,  when  Christ  came  to  wash 
his  feet ;  who  at  an  impertinent  time  would  needs 
strain  courtesy  with  his  master,  and  falling  trouble- 
somely  upon  the  lowly,  all-wise,  and  unexaminable 
intention  of  Christ,  in  what  he  went  with  resolution 
to  do,  so  provoked  by  his  interruption  the  meek 
Lord,  that  he  threatened  to  exclude  him  from  his 
heavenly  portion,  unless  he  could  be  content  to  be 
less  arrogant  and  stiffnecked  in  his  humility. — Mil* 
ton,  Of  Reformation  in  England,  b.  i. 

Unexaxnined.  part.  pref.  Not  enquired  ; 
not  tried  :  not  discussed. 

They  utter  all  they  think,  with  a  violence  and  in- 
disposition, unexamined,  without  relation  to  person, 
place,  or  fitness. — B.  Jonson. 

The  accusations  unexamined  and  unrefuted  were 
contemptuously  flung  aside. — Macaulay,  History  of 
England,  ch.  xxiv. 

Unexampled,  part.  pref.  Not  known  by  any 
precedent  or  example. 

Charles  returned  with  unexampled  loss  from 
Algiers.— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Your  twice-conquer'd  vassals, 
First,  by  your  courage,  then  your  clemency, 
Here  humbly  vow  to  sacrifice  their  lives, 
The  gift  of  this  your  unexampled  mercy, 
To  your  command.          Sir  J.  Denham,  The  Sophy. 
Unexceptionable,  adj.     Incapable  of  being 
objected  to  ;  not  liable  to  any  objection. 

Personal  prejudices  should  not  hinder  us  from 
pursuing,  with  joint  hands  and  hearts,  the  unexcep- 
tionable design  of  this  pious  institution. — Bishop 
Atterbury. 

Unexceptionableness.  s.  Attribute  sug- 
gested by  Unexceptionable;  state  or 
quality  of  being  unexceptionable. 

If  it  had  been  accompanied  with  other  parts  of 
his  exposition  of  these  epistles  that  had  the  like  un- 
exceptionableness,  it  would  never  have  been  found 
fault  with.— Dr.  H.  More,  Exposition  of  the  Epis- 
tles sent  to  the  Seven  Churches,  preface :  1669. 
Unexceptionable,  adv.      In    an    unexcep- 
tionable manner ;  so  as  to  be  not  liable  to 
objection. 

The  resurrection  of  Jesus  was  most  fully  and  most 
unexceptionably  proved.— West.  On  the  Resurrec- 
tion, p.  306. 

Unexcogitable.  adj.  Incapable  of  being 
thought,  or  mentally  discovered. 

Wherein  can  man  resemble  his  unexcogitdble 
power  and  perfectuess ?— Sir  W.Raleigh,  History 
of  the  World. 

Unexcusabie.  adj.  Having  no  excuse ;  ad- 
mitting of  no  excuse. 

The  authors,  which  you  cite,  do  plainly  charge 
you  with  unexcusabie  untruth. — Sir  J.  Hayward. 
Answer  to  Doleman,  ch.  vi.:  1603. 

Unexcusableness.  *.  Attribute  suggested 
by  Unexcusabie. 

We  will  rip  up  to  you  the  Unexcusableness  of  the 
heathen  ignorance  in  general.— Hammond,  Works, 

Unexecuted,  part.  pref.  Not  performed  ; 
not  done. 

Most  worthy  sir,  you  . . .  leave  unexecuted 
Your  own  renowned  knowledge. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  7. 
Unexemplified.  part.  pref.  Not  made  known 
by  instance  or  example. 

This  being  a  new,  unexemplified  kind  of  policy, 
must  pass  for  the  wisdom  of  this  particular  age 
scorning  the  examples  of  all  former  ages.— South, 
Sermons. 
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unexempt.  adj.    Not  free  by  peculiar  privi- 
lege. 

You  invert  the  covenants  of  her  trust, 
And  harshly  deal  like  an  ill  borrower, 
With  that  which  you  received  on  other  terms, 
Scorning  the  unexempt  condition 
By  which  all  mortal  frailty  must  subsist. 

Milton,  Comus,  6S2. 

Unexercised.  part.  pref.  Not  practised ; 
not  experienced. 

Messapus  . . .  with  his  ardour,  warms 
A  heartless  train,  unexercised  in  arms. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vii.  957. 

Abstract  ideas  are  not  so  obvious  to  the  yet  un- 
exercised mind,  as  particular  ones.— Locke. 

Unexerted.  part.  pref.  Not  called  into  ac- 
tion ;  not  put  forth. 

Attend  with  patience  the  uncertainty  of  things, 
and  what  lieth  yet  unexerted  in  the  chaos  of  futu- 
rity.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Christian  Morals,  i.  25. 
Unexhausted,  part .  pref.     Not  spent ;    not 
drained  to  the  bottom. 

What  avail  her  unexhausted  stores, 
While  proud  oppression  in  her  vallies  reigns  ? 

Addison,  Letter  from  Italy. 
Unexistent.  part.  pref.     Not  in  existence. 

A  retrograde  cognition  of  times  past,  and  things 
which  have  already  been,  is  more  satisfactory  than 
a  suspended  knowledge  of  what  is  yet  unexistent. — 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Christian  Morals,  iii.  13. 
Unexpanded.  part.  pref.     Not  spread  out. 

Every  foetus  bears  a  secret  hoard ; 
With  sleeping,  wnexpanded  issue  stored. 

Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

Unexpectation.  s.  Want  of  previous  con- 
sideration ;  want  of  foresight. 

As  every  other  evil,  so  this  especially,  is  aggra- 
vated by  our  unexpectation,— Bishop  Hall,  Balm  of 
Gilead. 

•Unexpected,  part.  pref.  Not  thought  on  ; 
sudden  ;  not  provided  against. 

Have  wisdom  to  provide  always  beforehand,  that 
those  evils  overtake  us  not,  which  death  unexpected 
doth  use  to  bring  upon  careless  men ;  and  although 
it  be  sudden  in  itself,  nevertheless,  in  regard  of  our 
prepared  minds,  it  may  not  be  sudden.— Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

To  the  pale  foes  they  suddenly  draw  near, 
And  summon  them  to  unexpected  fight. 

Dryden,  Annas  Mirabilis,  elxxxv. 
When  Barcelona  was  taken  by  a  most  unexpected 
accident  of  a  bomb  lighting  on  the  magazine,  then 
the  Catalonians  revolted.— Swift. 
•Unexpectedly,  adv.  In  an  unexpected  man- 
ner ;  suddenly ;  at  a  time  unthought  of. 

Oft  he  seems  to  hide  his  face, 
But  unexpectedly  returns. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  1749. 
My  heart  was  filled  with  a  deep  melancholy,  to  see 
several  dropping  unexpectedly  in  the  midst  of  mirth. 
— Addison. 

Unexpectedness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Unexpected;  suddenness;  unthought  of 
time  or  manner. 

He  describes  the  unexpectedness  of  his  appear- 
ance.— Watts. 

Unexpedient.  adj.  Inexpedient :  (the  latter 
the  commoner  form). 

Musick  would  not  be  unexpedient  after  meat,  to 
assist  and  cherish  nature  in  her  first  concoction, 
and  send  their  minds  back  to  study  in  good  tune.— 
Milton,  Tractate  on  Education. 
Unexpenslve.   adj.     Not  costly;   not  with 
great  expence. 

My  life  hath  not  been  unexpensive  in  learning, 
and  voyaging  about.— Milton,  Apology  for  Smec- 
tymnuus. 

Unexperienced,   part.  pref.      Not  versed; 
not  acquainted  by  trial  or  practice. 
The  wisest,  unexperienced,  will  be  ever 
Timorous  and  loth,  with  novice  modesty, 
Irresolute,  unhardy,  unadventurous. 

tfilton,  Paradise  Regained,  in.  240. 
The  smallest  accident  intervening,  often  produces 
such  changes,  that  a  wise  man  is  just  as  much  in 
doubt  of  events  as  the  most  ignorant  and  unexpe- 
rienced.— Swift. 
Unexpert.  adj.  Wanting  skill  or  knowledge. 

Receive  the  partner  of  my  inmost  soul: 
Him  you  will  find  in  letters,  and  in  laws, 
Not  unexpert.  Prior,  Horace  imitated. 

Unexplored,  part .  pref. 
\.  Not  searched  out. 

Oh !  say  what  stranger  cause,  yet  unexplored, 
Could  make  a  gentle  belle  reject  a  lord  P 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  i. 

2.  Not  tried ;  not  known. 

Under  thy  friendly  conduct  will  I  fly, 
To  regions  unexplored.  Dryden. 
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Unexposed.   part.  pref.     Not  laid  open  to 
censure. 

They  will  endeavour  to  diminish  the  honour  of 
the  best  treatise,  rather  than  suffer  the  little  inis- 

£    »r-°  ,  he  author  to  Pass  unexposed.— Watts,  On 
the  Mind. 

Unexpresslble.  adj.    Incapable  of  being  ex- 
pressed. 

What  unexprcssible  comfort  does  overflow  the 
pious  soul  from  a  conscience  of  its  own  iunocency ! 
—Archbishop  Tillotson. 
Unexpresslve.  adj. 

1.  Not  having  the  power  of  uttering  or  ex- 
pressing :  (Johnson  remarks,  '  This  is  the 
natural  and  analogical  signification'). 

2.  Inexpressible;  unutterable;  ineffable;  not 
to  be  expressed  :  (condemned  by  Johnson 
as  '  improper  and  out  of  use'). 

Run,  run,  Orlando,  carve  on  every  tree 
The  fair,  the  chaste,  and  unexpressive  she. 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  iii.  2. 
With  nectar  pure  his  oozy  locks  he  laves, 
And  hears  the  unexpressive,  nuptial  song, 
In  the  blest  kingdoms  meek,  of  joy  and  love. 

Mdton,  Lycidat,  175. 
The  helmed  cherubim, 
And  swordecl  seraphim, 

Are  seen  in  glitt'ring  ranks  with  wings  display'd, 
Harping  in  loud  and  solemn  quire. 
With  unexpressive  notes  to  heaven's  new-born  heir. 
Id.,  Odes,  On  the  Morning  of  Christ's 

Nativity,  112. 

Unextended.  part.  pref.    Occupying  no  as- 
signable space  ;  having  no  dimensions. 

How  inconceivable  is  it  that  a  spiritual,  i.e.  an 
unextended  substance,  should  represent  to  the  mind 
an  extended  one,  as  a  triangle !— Locke. 
Unextinguishable.  adj.    Incapable  of  being 
extinguished ;    unquenchable ;    not  to  be 
put  out. 

Pain  of  unextinguishable  fire 
Must  exercise  us,  without  hope  of  end. 

Milton,  Paradite  Lost,  ii.  88. 
What  native,  unextinguishable  beauty  must  be 
impressed  through  the  whole,  which  the  defaedation 
of  so  many  parts  by  a  bad  printer,  and  a  worse 
editor,  could  not  hinder  from  shining  forth!— 
Bentley. 

Unextingulshed.  part.  pref.  Not  quenched ; 
not  put  out. 

The  souls,  whom  that  unhappy  flame  invades, 
Make  endless  moans,  and,  pining  with  desire, 
Lament  too  late  their  unejctinyuish'd  fire. 

Dryden,  Translation  ofthe^Eneid,v\.599. 

Unextorted.  part.  pref.     Spontaneous. 

The  free  unextorted  addresses  sent,  some  time 
before,  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  plainly 
showed  what  sort  of  bent  the  people  had  taken, 
and  from  what  motives.— Swift,  Examiner,  no.  22. 
(Ord  MS.) 
Unladed,  part.  pref.  Not  withered. 

A  lovely  flow'r, 

Unfaded  yet,  but  yet  unfed  below, 
No  more  to  mother  earth  or  the  green  stem  shall 
owe.  Dryden. 

Unfading,  part.  pref.    Not  liable  to  wither. 

For  her  th'  unfading  rose  9f  Eden  blooms, 
And  wings  of  seraphs  shed  divine  perfumes. 

Pope,  Eloita  to  Abelard. 

Unfadingness.   s.     Attribute  suggested  by 
Un  fadin  g  ;  quality  of  being  unfading. 

We    consider   the   unfadingness  of  their    [the 
Phoenicians']  purple.— Polwhele,  History  of  Devon- 
shire. 
unfailable.  adj.    Incapable  of  failing. 

We  believe  this  unfailable  word  of  truth.— Bishop 
Hall,  Remains,  p.  183. 

UnfailablenesB.  s.     Attribute  suggested  by 
Unfailable  ;  state  which  cannot  fail. 

He  takes  all  believers  into  the  partnership  of 
this  comfortable  unfailableness.— Bishop  Halt,  He- 
mains,  p.  137.  .     . 
Unfailin*.  part. pref.  Certain  ;  not  missing. 
Nothing  the  united  voice  of  all  history  proclaims 
so  loud,  as  the  certain,  unfailing  curse,  th 
pursued  and  overtook  sacrilege.— South,  Sermons. 

Thou,  secure  of  my  unfailing  word. 
Compose  thy  swelling  soul,  and  sheath  the  swora. 

Drvden,  Translation  of  the  First  Book  of 

the  Iliad,  322. 

Unfailingness.   *.      Attribute  suggested  by 
Unfailing;  state  of  being  unfailing. 

We  mav  be  so  much  the  more  infallibly  MMnd 
of  the  promised  mercies  of  our  God  by  how  much 
we  do  more  know  his  un/ailingness,  his  uncnange- 
ableness.— Bisfotp  Hall,  Remains,  p.  272. 

unfaintin*.  part.  pref.      Not  sinking;   not 
drooping. 


Ami  O,  that  I  could  retain  the  effect,  that  it  wrought 
with  an  unfainting  perseverance !— Sandys,  Travel*. 

Unfair,  adj.    Disingenuous ;  subdolous ;  not 
honest. 

You  com*,  like  an  unfair  merchant,  to  charge  me 
with  being  in  your  debt.— Sictft. 
Unfairly,  adv.     In  an  unfair  manner. 

They  act  unfairly,  that  they  may  he  »uro  to  be 
•harp  enough.— Parnell.  Remark*  ofZotius. 

Unfairness.  «.    Attribute  suggested  by  Un- 
fair. 

We  final!  make  some  remarks  upon  hi*  Ignorance 
and  unfaimets  in  several  incident*  that  he  ha*  did 
in  by  the  by.—Iientley,  Philtleutherus  Ltptieun*, 
§5. 
Unfaithful,  adj. 

1.  Perfidious;  treacherous;  deceptive. 

If  you  break  one  jot  of  your  promise.  I  will  think 
you  the  most  atheistical  break  -prom  i»e.  and  the 
most  unworthy,  that  may  he  chosen  out  of  the  rrow 
band  of  the  unfait/(ful.—Shaketj>ear,  At  you  lUu  it, 
iv.  1. 

2.  Impious ;  infidel. 

Thence  shall  come 

To  judge  the  unfaithful  dead  ;  but  to  reward 
His  faithful,  and  receive  them  into  blias. 

Hilton,  Poradiee  Lost,  xii.  461. 

unfaithfully,  adv.    In  an  unfaithful  man- 
ner; treacherously^  perfidiously. 

There  is  danger  of  being  unfaithfully  couniielled  ; 
and  more  for  the  good  of  them  that  counsel,  than 
for  him  that  is  counselled.— Bacon, 
Unfaithfulness.  «.     Attribute  suggested  by 
Unfaithful;  treachery;  perfidiousnens. 

As  the  obscurity  of  what  some  writers  deliver 
makes  it  very  difficult  to  be  understood ;  so  the 
unfaithfulness  of  too  many  other*  make*  it  unfit  to 
be  relied  on. — Boyle. 

Unfalcated.  part.  pref.    Free  from  defalca- 
tion ;  not  cut  down  ;  undiminished.  Rare. 
I  am  of  opinion  that  a  real  unfalcated  Income  of 
six  hundred  pounds  a  year,  is  a  sufficient  income  for 
a  country  dean  in  this  kingdom.— Swift,  On  the  Bill 
for  Clerical  Residence.  (Ord  M.S.) 

Unfallowed.  part.  pref.     Not  fallowed. 

Th'  unfallow'd  glebe 

Yearly  o'ercomes  the  granaries  with  stores 
Of  golden  wheat.  J.  Philips,  Cyder,  i.  961. 

Unfamiliar,    adj.     Unaccustomed ;  such  as 
is  not  common. 

The  matters  which  we  handle  seem,  by  reason  of 
newness,  dark,  intricate,  unfamiliar.— Hooker,  2Se- 

clesiastical  Polity. 

Unfamlliaiity.    s.      Quality  of  being  un- 
familiar. 

What  makes  a  word  obsolete,  more  than  general 
agreement  to  forbear  it  ?  and  how  shall  it  be  con- 
tinued when  it  conveys  an  offensive  idea,  or  recalled 
again  into  the  mouths  of  mankind  when  it  ha*  onre 
become  unfamiliar  by  disuse  and  unpleasin*  by  un- 
familiarity  t  —  Johnnm,  Preface  to  Dictionary. 
(Ord  M8.) 

Unfashionable,  adj.    Not  modish ;  not  ac- 
cording to  the  reigning  custom. 

A  man  write*  good  senw,  but  be  bat  not  a  happy 
manner  of  expression.     Perhap*  he  use*  obsolete 
and  unfashionable  language.—  Watt*.  Loyick. 
Unfashlonableness.  «.    Attribute  suggested 
by  Unfashionable. 

Natural  unfashionable***  i*  much  better  than 
apish,  affectea  posture*.— Locke. 

unfashlonably.  adv.    In  an  unfashionable 

manner. 

Deform'd,  unfinish'd.  sent  before  ray  time 
Into  this  breathing  world, scare*  half  made  up; 
And  that  so  lamely  and  unfaeluonably, 
That  dogs  bark  at  me.  .,,,,, 

Shaketptar,  Richard  III.  1 1. 

Unfashioned.  part.  pref. 
1.  Not  modified  by  art. 

Mark  but  how  terribly  hi»  eyes  appear; 
And  yet  there '»  something  rough! v  noble  there; 
Which,  in  unfaihiim'd  nature,  looks  divine. 
And,  like  a  gem,  does  in  the  quarry  shine. 

Dryden,  Conquest  of  Granada,  iii.  1. 

•2.  Having  no  regular  form. 

A  lifeless  lump,  unfathion'd.  and  unframed, 
Of  jarring  **,  wjTj-gj  ffSSSA^  Ortd, 

Metamorpkoeet,  b.  L 
Unfasten,  r.  a.     Loose ;  unfix. 

He  had  no  sooner  unfasten*!  his  hold,  but  that 
a  wave  forcibly  spoiled  hi»  weaker  hand  of  bold.- 

I3oi 


UNFA 

Then  in  the  key-hole  turns 
The  intricate  wards  and  every  bolt  and  bar 
iron.  or  sohd^ck,  wUh-- 


Unfatnered.  part.  pref.   Fatherless;  having 
no  father. 


o  observe 


Unfatherly 


adj.    Wanting  fatherly  affec- 


Naturo,  pulling  at  thy  heart 
Condemn,  the  fatherly, 


Unfathomable,  adi.  Not  to  be  sounded  by 
a  line  ;  measured. 

In  the  midst  of  the  plain  a  beautiful  lake,  which 
the  inhabitants  thereabouts  pretend  is  unfathom- 
able.— Additon. 

UnfathomableneM.  s.  Attribute  suggested 
by  Unfathomable;  state  or  quality  of 
being  unfathomable. 

\  sufficient  argument  of  the  vnfathomableness 
of  this  great  dispensation  of  mercy,  which  can  still 
find  furth-T  employment  for  the  study  and  curiosity 
even  of  angels.—  Norrit,  On  the  Beatitudes,  p.  133. 


UNFI 

Unfed,  part.  pref.    Not  supplied  with  food. 
EacUone  might  through  his  body  we 1 be -read, 
And  every  sinew  seen  through  his  long fast , 
For  nougk  he  cared,  hi.  ""g^jgJS  Q^. 

Unfeed.  part.  pref.    Unpaid. 

It  is  like  tile  breath  of  an  unfeed  lawyer;  you 
gave  me  nothing  for 't.- Shakespear,  King  Lear, 

unfeeling,  part. pref.     Insensible;  void  of 
mental  sensibility. 

Dull,  unfeeling,  barren  ignorance 
Is  made  my  gaoler  to  attend  on  me. 

Shakeapectr,  Richard  11.  \.  B. 

Unlucky  Welsted ! 
The  more  thou  tic1 


unfeelingly,  adv.     In   an  unfeeling  man- 
ner ;  without  sensibility. 

The  German  turned  his  head  back,  looked  down 
upon  the  dwarf  as  Goliath  did  upon  David,  and  un- 
feelingly  resumed  his  posture.— Sterne. 

UnfeelingnesB.  *,     Attribute  suggested  by  unf irm.  adj. 
Unfeeling;  want  of  feeling.  j.  Weak;  feeble. 

With  what   flatness  and   unfeelingness  has  he  .  Qur  fancies  are  more  giddy  and  unfirm 

spoken  of  statuary  and   painting  !  —  J.   Warton,  \        rphan  women's  are. 
Essay  on  the  Writings  and  Genius  of  Pope. 


UNFI 

Unfilled,  part.  pref.  Not  filled ;  not  sup- 
plied. 

Come  not  to  table  but  when  thy  need  invites 
thee;  and  if  thou  beest  in  health,  leave  something 
of  thy  appetite  unfilled.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Rule  and 
Exercises  of  Holy  Living. 

The  throne  of  my  forefathers 

Still  stands  unfill'd.  Addison,  Cato. 

Unfinished,  part.  pref.  Incomplete  ;  not 
brought  to  an  end ;  not  brought  to  perfec- 
tion ;  imperfect ;  wanting  the  last  hand. 

Is  it  for  that  such  outward  ornament 
Was  lavish'd  on  their  sex,  that  inward  gifts 
Were  left  for  haste  unfinish'd  1 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  1025. 

I  did  dedicate  to  you  a  very  unfinished  piece.— 
Dryden. 

His  hasty  hand  left  his  pictures  so  unfinished, 
that  the  beauty  in  the  picture  faded  sooner  than  m 
the  person  after  whom  it  was  drawn.— Spectator. 

This  collection  contains  not  only  such  pieces  as 
come  under  our  review,  but  many  others,  even  un- 
finished.—Swift. 


Here,  singed  with  lightning,  roll  within  the  unfa- 

Dryaen,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vi.  782. 
Unwearied  ;    un- 


Uniatuomed. 'part,  pref  Not  to  be  sounded,  j  unfeigned,  part.  pref.     Not    counterfeited  ; 

The  Titan  race not  hypocritical ;  real ;  sincere. 

Here  I  take  the  like  unfeigned  oath, 
Never  to  marry  her. 

Sliakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  2. 
Unfaticued.  part.  pref.       Unwearied;    un-  Sorrow  unfeign'd,  and  humiliation  meek. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  1092. 

Over  dank,  and  dry,  Unfeignedly.  adv.     In  an  unfeigned  man- 

They  journey  toilsome,  vnfatiguedw'M\ler\(rth  ner  .  really;  sincerely;  without  hypocrisy. 

Of  march.  ^  A.  rntiips.  >  He  pardoneth  all  them  that  truly  repent,  and  ««- 

Unf  aulty.  adj.     Free  from  fault.  feignedly  believe  his  holy  gospel.— Book  of  Common 

A  covenant  brought  to  that  pass  is  on  the  unfaulty          Prayer. 
tide  without  injury  dissolved.— Milton,  Tetrachor-   unfellowed.  part.  pref.     Not  matched. 

To  sever  so  unfellowed  a  pair.— Archdeacon  Arm- 
way,  Tablet  of  Moderation,  p.  16. 
Unfelt.  part.  pref.   Not  felt ;  not  perceived  : 
(in  the  first  extract  with  the  accent  on  the 

first  syllable). 

All  my  treasury 

Is  yet  but  unfelt  thanks,  which,  more  enrich'd, 
Shall  be  your  love  and  labour's  recompense. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  ii.  3. 
Her  looks  infused 
Sweetness  into  my  heart  unfelt  before. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  475. 
'Tis  pleasant  safely  to  behold  from  shore 
The  rolling  ships,  and  hear  the  tempest  roar ; 
Not  that  another's  pain  is  our  delight, 
But  pains  unfelt  produce  the  pleasing  sight. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Lucretius,  b.  ii. 

unfence.  v.  a.    Take  away  a  fence. 


da*.  (Ord  MS.) 
Unfavourable,  adj. 

1.  Not  kind. 

These  communications  have  been  unfavourable 
to  literature.— T.  Warton. 

2.  Disapproving. 

Tahvera  at  last  made  an  unfavourable  report  to 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella.— Robertson, 
Unfavourably,  ado.      In  an  unfavourable 
manner. 

Bacon  speaks  not  unfavourably  of  this.— Glan- 
vilU. 

Unfavoured,  part.  pref.     Not  favoured. 

There  was  a  time  when  these  unfavoured  children 
of  nature  were  the  peculiar  favourites  of  the  great, 
and  no  prince  or  nobleman  thought  himself  com- 
pletely attended  unless  he  had  a  dwarf  among  the 
number  of  his  domestics.—  Goldsmith,  Animated 
A'ature,  ii.  25.  (Ord  MS.) 

Unfeared.  part .  pref. 

1.  Not  affrighted;   intrepid;   not  terrified. 
Obsolete. 

Just  men, 
Though  Heaven  should  speak  with  all  his  wrath  at 

once. 

That  with  his  breath  the  hinges  of  the  world 
Did  crack,  we  should  stand  upright  and  unfear'd. 
B.  Joruon,  Catiline's  Conspiracy,  iv.  2. 

2.  Not  dreaded ;  not  regarded  with  terror 

He, 

A  most  unbounded  tyrant,  whose  successes 
Make  heaven  unfeard,  and  villany  assured 
Beyond  its  power ! 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Two  Noble  Kinsmen. 

The  serpent 

Not  nocent  yet,  but  on  the  grassy  herb 
Fearless,  unfear'd,  he  slept. 

Hilton,  Paradise  Lott,  ix.  185. 
Unfeasible,  adj.    Impracticable. 

I  was  brought  to  a  despondency  of  spirit,  and  a 
despair  of  attaining  to  my  search,  as  being  fruitless 
and  unfeasible.— Bithop  Richardson,  On  the  Old 
Tettament,  p.  818. 

So  hard,  or  rather  so  utterly  unfeasible  is  it  for 
men  to  be  zealous  votaries  of  the  'blind  god,'  with- 
out losing  their  eyes  in  his  service.— South,  Ser- 
mont,  iii.  74. 

Unfeathered.    part.   pref.        Destitute    of 
feathers. 

The  mother  nightingale  laments  alone ; 
Whose  nest  some  prying  churl  had  found;  and 

thence 
By  itealth  conveyM  th'  unfeather'd  innocence. 

Dryden,  Translatiim  of  the  Georgics,  iv.  743. 
Unfeatored.  part.  pref.     Deformed  ;  want- 
ing regularity  of  feature. 

Visage  rough, 
Defonn'd,  unfeatured,  and  a  skin  of  buff. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  x.  307. 
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Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  4. 
So  is  the  unfirm  king 
In  three  divided ;  and  his  coffers  sound 
With  hollow  poverty  and  emptiness. 

Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  i.  3. 
2.  Not  stable. 

Take  the  time,  while  stagg'ring  yet  they  stand, 
With  feet  unfirm,,  and  prepossess  the  strand. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  x.  396. 
Unfit,  adj. 

1.  Improper;  unsuitable. 

They  easily  perceive  how  unfit  that  were  for  the 
present,  which  was  for  the  first  age  convenient 
enough.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Neither  can  I  think  you  would  impose  upon  me 
an  unfit  and  over-ponderous  argument.  —  Milton, 
Tractate  on  Education. 

2.  Unqualified. 

Old  as  I  am,  for  ladies'  love  unfit, 
The  power  of  beauty  I  remember  yet. 

Dryden,  Cymon  and  Iphigenia,  1. 

Unfit,  v.  a.     Disqualify. 

Those  excellencies,  as  they  qualified  him  for 
dominion,  so  they  unfitted  him  for  a  satisfaction  or 
acquiescence  in  his  vassals. — Dr.  H.  More,  Govern- 
ment of  tlie  Tongue. 

Unfitly,  adv.    In  an  unfit  manner ;  not  pro- 
perly; not  suitably. 

Others,  reading  to  the  church  those  books  which 
the  apostles  wrote,  are  neither  untruly  nor  unfitly 
said  to  preach.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical,  Polity. 

Unfituess.  s.   Attribute  suggested  by  Unfit. 


There  is  never  a  limb,  never  a  vein  or  artery  of    1.   Want  of  qualifications. 


the  body,  but  it  is  the  scene  and  receptacle  of  pain, 
whensoever  it  shall  please  God  to  unfence  it,  and 
let  in  some  sharp  disease  or  distemper  upon  it.— 
South,  Sermons. 
Unfenced.  part.  adj. 

1.  Naked  of  fortification. 

I'd  play  incessantly  upon  these  jades ; 
Even  till  unfenced  desolation 
Leave  them  as  naked  as  the  vulgar  air. 

Sliakespear,  King  John,  ii.  2. 

2.  Not  surrounded  by  any  enclosure. 
Unfermented.  part.  pref.    Not  fermented. 

All  such  vegetables  must  be  unfermented:   lor 
fermentation  changes  their  nature.— Arbuthnot,  On 
the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 
Unfertile,  adj.     Not  fruitful ;  not  prolific. 

Peace  is  not  such  a  dry  tree,  such  a  sapless,  un- 
fertile thing,  but  that  it  might  fructify  and  increase. 
—Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 
Unfetter,  v.  a.  Unchain ;  free  from  shackles. 

Unfetter  me  with  speed  ; 
Vasquez,  I  see  you  troubled  that  I  bleed. 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperor,  iv.  4. 
This  most  useful  principle  may  be  unfettered, 
and  restored  to  its  native  freedom  of  exercise.— Ad- 
dison, Spectator. 
Unfigured.  part.  pref. 

1.  Representing  no  animal  form. 

In  unfigured  paintings,  the  noblest  is  the  imita- 
tion of  marbles,  and  of  architecture,  as  arches, 
friezes.— Sir  H.  Wotton,  Elements  of  Architecture. 

2.  In  Logic.     Not  according  to  mood  and 
figure. 

Unfilial.  adj.     Unsuitable  to  a  son. 

You  offer  him  a  wrong 
Something  unfilial. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 
Teach  the  people,  that  to  hope  for  heaven  is  a 
mercenary,  legal,  and  therefore  unfilial  affection.— 
Boyle. 


In  setting  down  the  form  of  common  prayer, 
there  was  no  need  that  the  book  should  mention 
either  the  learning  of  a  fit,  or  the  unfitness  of  an 
ignorant  minister. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

It  is  looked  upon  as  a  great  weakness,  and  unfit- 
ness  for  business,  for  a  man  to  be  so  open,  as  really 
to  think  not  only  what  he  says,  but  what  he  swears. 
— South,  Sermons. 

2.  Want  of  propriety. 

Unfitting:,  part.  pref.     Not  proper. 

Although  monosyllables,  so  rife  in  our  tongue, 
are  unfitting  for  verses,  yet  are  they  the  most  lit 
for  expressing  briefly  the  first  conceits  of  the  mind. 
— Camden. 
Unfix,  v.  a. 

1 .  Loosen  ;  make  less  fast. 

Who  can  impress  the  forest,  bid  the  tree 
Unfix  his  earth-bound  root  ? 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

2.  Make  fluid. 

Stiff  with  eternal  ice,  and  hid  in  snow, 
The  mountain  stands  ;  nor  can  the  rising  sun 
Unfix  her  frosts,  and  teach  them  how  to  run. 

Dryden. 

Unfixed,  part.  pref. 
1.  Wandering;  erratic;  inconstant;  vagrant. 

So  vast  the  noise,  as  if  not  fleets  did  join, 
But  lands  unfix'd,  and  floating  nations  strove. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  Ivii. 
Her  lovely  looks  a  sprightly  mind  disclose, 
Quick  as  her  eyes,  and  unfix'd  as  those. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  ii. 
•2.  Not  determined. 

Irresolute  on  which  she  should  rely, 
At  last  unfix'd  in  all.  is  only  fix'd  to  die. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Cinyras 

and  Myrrha. 

Unfixedness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Unfixed;  state  of  being  unfixed;  power 
of  roving  at  large. 
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To  abide  fixed,  as  it  were,  in  their  own  unftjredness, 
and  to  be  steady  in  their  restless  motions,  doth  it 
not  argue  a  constant  will  directing  them,  and  a 
mighty  hand  upholding  them ?— Harrow,  Sermons 
vol.  ii.  serm.  vi. 

Unflagging,  part.pref.  Maintaining  spirit ; 
not  flagging ;  not  drooping. 

That  which  is  carried  on  with  a  continued  un- 
flagging vigour  of  expression,  can  never  be  thought 
tedious.— South,  Sermons. 

Unflattered.  part.  pref.  Not  flattered ;  not 
gratified  with  servile  obsequiousness. 

Time  mocks  our  youth;  and  while  we  number 

past 

Delights,  and  raise  our  appetite  to  taste 
Ensuing,  brings  us  to  unflatter'd  age. 

Habington,  Castara,  p.  54. 

Unflattering,  part.  pref.  Not  concealing  the 
truth ;  not  gratifying  with  servile  obse- 
quiousness ;  sincere. 

Then  Aristides  lifts  his  honest  front. 
Spotless  of  heart,  to  whom  th'  unflatt'ring  voice 
Of  freedom  gave  the  noblest  name  of  Just. 

Thomson,  Seasons,  Winter. 

Unfledged,  part.pref.  Not  yet  having  the 
full  furniture  of  feathers ;  young ;  not 
completed  by  time ;  not  having  attained 
full  growth. 

The  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried, 
Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hooks  of  steel : 
But  do  not  dull  thy  palm,  with  entertainment 
Of  each  new-hatched  unfledged  comrade. 

Shakes-pear,  Hamlet,  i.  3. 
Unfledged  actors  learn  to  laugh  and  cry. 

Dryden,  Macflecnoe,  76. 

These  gentlemen  are  neither  young  officers,  nor 
very  young  men.  Had  they  belonged  to  the  un- 
fledged race  of  ensigns,  who  infest  pur  streets,  and 
dishonour  our  public  places,  it  might  perhaps  be 
sufficient  to  send  them  back  to  that  discipline,  from 
which  their  parents,  judging  lightly  from  the  ma- 
turity of  their  vices,  had  removed  them  too  soon.— 
Letters  ofJunius,  letter  xliv. 

Unfleshed,  part.  pref.  Not  fleshed;  not  sea- 
soned to  blood ;  raw. 

Nature  his  limbs  only  for  war  made  fit : 
With  some  less  foe  thy  unflesh'd  valour  try. 

Cowley. 

As  a  generous,  unflesh'd  hound,  that  hears 
From  far  the  hunter's  horn  and  cheerful  cry, 
80  will  I  haste.  Dryden,  Cleomenes. 

Unflinching,  part.  pref.  Not  flinching ;  not 
shrinking. 

We  find, . . .  that  the  great  enemy  of  Christianity 
was  Marcus  Aurelius.  a  man  of  kindly  temper,  and 
of  fearless,  unflinching  honesty,  but  whose  reign 
was  characterized  by  a  persecution  from  which  he 
would  have  refrained  had  he  been  less  in  earnest 
about  the  religion  of  his  fathers.— Buckle,  History  of 
Civilisation  in  England,  Vol.  i.  ch.  iv. 
Unfoiled.  part.  pref.    Unsubdued  ;   not  put 
to  the  worst. 

The  usurped  powers  thought  themselves  secure  in 
the  strength  of  an  unfoiled  army  of  sixty  thousand 
men,  ana  in  a  revenue  proportionable.— Sir  W. 
Temple. 
Unfold,  v.  a. 

1.  Expand;  spread;  open. 

I  saw  on  him  rising 

Out  of  the  water,  heaven  above  the  clouds 
Unfold  her  crystal  doors ;  thence  on  his  head 
A  perfect  dove  descend. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  i.  SO. 
Sloth  unfolds  her  arms,  and  wakes ; 
List'ning  Envy  drops  her  snakes. 

Pope,  Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day. 

2.  Tell;  declare. 

What  tidings  with  our  cousin  Buckingham  ?— 
Such  as  my  heart  doth  tremble  to  unfold. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  11. 1. 
How  comes  it  thus  ?    Unfold,  celestial  guide ! 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost.  xi.  785. 
Things  of  deep  sense  we  may  in  prose  unfold  • 
But  they  move  more  in  lofty  numbers  told.  Waller. 

3.  Discover ;  reveal. 

Time  shall  unfold  what  plaited  cunning  hides : 
Who  covers  faults,  at  last  with  shame  derides. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  1. 
[This]  consideration  unfolds  the  theory  of  micro- 
scopes and  telescopes.— Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 
Unfooi.  v.  a.     Restore  from  folly. 

Have  you  any  way  to  unfool  me  again  P— Shake- 
spear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor ,  iv.  2. 
Unforbid,   Unforbidden.    part,  pref      Not 
prohibited. 

If  unforbid  thou  may'st  unfold 
What  we,  not  to  explore  the  secrets,  ask 
Of  his  eternal  empire. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vn.  94. 
These  are  the  unforbidden  trees;  and  here  we 
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JVorHi*  10°Se  tb°  reinS>  and  lndul*e  our  thoughts.- 
A  good  man  not  only  forbears  those  gratifications, 
whlch  are  forbidden  by  reason  and  religion,  but 
even  restrains  himself  in  unforbidden  instances.- 
Jitshop  After  bury. 

Unforbid  denneas.  *.  Attribute  suggested 
by  Unforbidden;  state  of  being  unfor- 
bidden. 

The  bravery  you  are  so  severe  to,  is  no  where 
expressly  prohibited  in  Scripture  ;  and  this  unfor- 
biddenness  they  think  sufficient  to  evince,  that  the 
sumptuousiiess  you  condemn  is  not  in  its  own  nature 

Unforced,  part.  pref. 

1.  N«t  compelled  ;  not  constrained. 

This  gentle  and  unforced  accord  of  Hamlet 
bits  smiling  to  my  heart.    Shakespear,  Hamlet,  L  2. 

Unjorced  by  punishment,  unawed  by  fear  • 
His  words  were  simple,  and  his  soul  sincere. 

Dryden. 

2.  Not  impelled ;  not  externally  urged. 

No  more  can  impure  man  retain  and  move 
In  that  pure  region  of  a  worthy  love, 
Than  earthly  substance  can,  unforced,  aspire. 
And  leave  his  nature,  to  converse  with  flre.   Donne. 

3.  Not  feigned ;  not  artificially  heightened. 

Upon  these  tidings  they  broke  forth  into  such 
unforced  and  unfeigned  passions,  as  it  plainly  ap- 
peared that  good-nature  did  work  in  them.— Sir  J. 
Hayuiard. 

4.  Not  violent ;  easy ;  gradual. 

Windsor  the  next  above  the  valley  swells 
Into  my  eye,  and  doth  itself  present 
With  such  an  easy  and  unforced  ascent, 
That  no  stupendous  precipice  denies 
Access,  no  horror  turns  away  our  eyes. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Cooper's  HiU. 

5.  Not  contrary  to  ease. 

If  one  arm  is  stretched  out,  the  body  must  be 
somewhat  bowed  on  the  opposite  side,  in  a  situation 
which  is  unforced.— Dryden. 

Unforcibie.  adj.    Wanting  strength. 

The  same  reason  which  causeth  to  yield  that  they 
are  of  some  force  in  the  one,  will  constrain  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  they  are  not  in  the  other  altogether 
unforcible.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Unforeboding.  part.  pref.  Giving  no  omens. 

Unnumber'd  lairds  glide  through  the  aerial  way, 
Vagrants  of  air,  and  Unforeboding  stray. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  ii.  211. 
Unforeknown.  part.  pref.     Not  foreseen  by 
prescience. 

It  had  no  less  proved  certain,  unfnreknown. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  119. 
Unforeseeable,    adj.      Incapable  of  being 
foreseen. 

By  such  unlikely  and  unforeseeable  ways  does 
Providence  sometimes  bring  about  its  greatest  de- 
signs, in  opposition  to  the  shrewdest  conjectures 
and  contrivances  of  men.— South,  Sermons. 
Unforeseen,  part.  pref.     Not  known  before 
it  happened. 

Unforeseen,  they  say,  is  unprepared. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  A  r cite,  ii.  74. 

Unforesklnned.  part.  pref.     Circumcised. 
Won  by  a  Philistine  from  the  unforeskinn'd  race. 
Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  1100. 

Unforewarned.  part  pref.  Not  forewarned ; 
not  admonished  beforehand. 

This  let  him  know, 

Lest  wilfully  transgressing  he  pretend 
Surprisal,  unadmouish'd,  unforewarn'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  243. 

Unforfeited.  part.  pref.     Not  forfeited. 

This  was  the  antient.  and  is  yet  the  unforfeited 
glory  of  our  religion. — Rogers,  Sermons. 
Unforgiving,  part.  pref.      Relentless;    im- 
placable. 

The  sow  with  her  broad  snout  for  rooting  up 
Th'  intrusted  seed,  was  judged  to  spoil  the  crop ; 
The  covetous  churl,  of  unforgiving  kind. 
Th'  offender  to  the  bloody  priest  resign'd. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  The  Pytha- 
gorean Philosophy. 

Unforgotten.  part .  pref.  Not  lost  to  memory. 
The  thankful  remembrance  of  so  great  a  benefit 
received,  shall  for  ever  remain  Unforgotten.— Knolles, 
History  of  the  Turks. 

Unformed,  part.  pref.  Not  modified  into 
regular  shape. 

All  putrefaction  being  a  dissolution  of  the  first 
form,  is  a  mere  confusion,  and  unformed  mature  of 
the  parts.— Bacon. 

The  same  boldness  discovers  itself  in  the  several 
adventures  he  meets  with  during  his  passage 
through  the  regions  of  unformed  matter.— Spec- 
tator. 
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Unforsaken.  part.  pref.     Not  deserted* 

Unfortified,  part .  pref. 
1    Not  secured  by  walls  or  bulwarks. 
'Their  weak  heads,  like  towns  unfortified 
Twut  tense  and  nonsense  daily  change  their  tide. 
t 'ope.  Bttayon  Criticism,  ii.  *U. 

Not  strengthened;  infirm;  weak;  feeble. 
A  i    £?Wi  JL^-i  mo-t  ino°n-ect  to  heaven; 
Anhe*rt  unfarMM,  a  mind  impatient ; 
An  understanding  simple,  and  unschool'd. 
o    TOO    t.  8kal*tpear,Haml*,i.*. 

8.  wanting  securities. 

Th—  -iii  not  na^in  ,  §ewet  mtach|eff  wh(ch> 
state  of  mankind,  U 
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Unfortunate,  adj.  Not  successful ;  unpros- 
perous;  wanting  luck;  unhappy:  (it  is 
used  both  of  a  train  of  events,  as,  an  unfor- 
tunate life ;  or  of  a  single  event,  as,  an  KM- 
tunate  expedition;  or  of  persons,  as,  an 
unfortunate  man ;  or  an  unfortunate  com- 
mander). 

Vindictive  persons  live  the  life  of  witches,  who  at 
j?,e£  1ref ./nj!!tcni«v°ut,  end  unfortunate.- Bacon, 
±**ays.  Of  Revenge. 

He  that  would  hunt  a  hare  with  an  elephant  it 

not  unfortunate  for  mis-sinit  the  mark,  but  foolish  for 

chusmgsuchan  unapt  instrument.— Jeremy  Taylor. 

Unfortunately,    adv.     In   an    unfortunate 

manner  ;  unhappily  ;  without  good  luck. 

Unconsulting  affection,  unfortunately  born  to 
mewards,  made  Zelmane  borrow  to  much  of  h*r 
natural  modesty,  as  to  leave  her  more  decent  rai- 
ments.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

She  kept  her  countenance  when  the  lid,  removed 
Disclosed  the  heart  unfortunately  loved. 

Dryden,  Sigismonda  and  Guitcardo,  MS. 
Unfortunateness.  adj.    Attribute  suggested 
by  Unfortunate;  ill  luck. 

O  me,  the  only  subject  of  the  destinies  displeasure, 
whose  greatest  fortunateness  is  more  unfortunate 
than  my  sister's  greatest  unfortunatenets.-Str  P. 
Sidney. 

Unfought.  part.  pref.     Not  fought. 

They  used  such  diligence  in  taking  the  passages, 
that  it  was  not  possible  thev  should  escape  unfouakt 
with.— Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 
Unfouled.    adj.     Unpolluted ;  uncorrupted  ; 
not  soiled. 

The  humour  and  tunicles  are  purely  transparent, 
to  let  in  light  unfotiled  and  unsophisticated  by  any 
tincture.— Dr.  a.  More. 

Unfound.  jtart.  pref.  Not  found ;  not  met 
with. 

Somewhat  in  her  excelling  all  her  kind, 
Excited  a  desire  till  then  unknown ; 
Somewhat  unfound,  or  found  in  her  alone. 

Dryden,  Cymon  and  Iphigtnia,  136. 
Unfounded,  part,  pref 

1.  Void  of  foundation. 

From  them  I  go 

This  uncouth  errand  sole,  and  one  for  all 
Myself  expose,  with  lonely  steps  to  tread 
The  unfounded  deep. 

Milton,  Paradite  Lott,  ii.  8S8. 

2.  Without    authority  or  foundation:    (as, 
1  an  unfounded  report'). 

Unframable.  adj.  Incapable  of  being  framed, 
shaped,  or  moulded. 

The  cause  of  their  disposition,  to  unframable  unto 
societies,  wherein  they  live,  is  for  that  they  discern 
not  aright  what  force  these  laws  ought  to  have.— 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
Unframableness.    «.     Attribute   suggested 
by  Unframable;    incapability  or  being 
framed ;  untractableness ;  aversion  to  be 
formed  or  moulded.    Rar«. 

All  those  passages  set  forth  the  ut\framablfnet»  of 
our  nature  to  the  doing  of  anything  that  is  good.— 
Sanderson,  Sermon,  p.  840:  li.M. 

Unframe.  v.  a.  Destroy  the  frame  or  con- 
struction of  anything. 

Then  melt,  melt,  heart !  in  hot  affection's  flames. 
If  thou  be  not  more  hard  than  hardest  stone* t 
For  hearts,  but  of  that  temper  she  unframm 
lu  flre  of  love,  and  makes  them  tender  one*. 

Sir  J.  ZX»«i<M.  WiUSt  Pilffrimofft.  sign.  O.  4. 
Sin  hat  unframtd  the  fabrick  of  the  whole  mail.— 
South.  Sermons. 

A  lifeless  lump,  nnfuhion'd  and  unframed, 
Of  jarring  seeds,  and  Justly  chaot  named. 

Drydfn,  Trantlntum  nfOrifs 
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Untaught. 


jht.  part.  pref.  Not  having  a  freight, 
men-fore  for  minds  empty  and  unfraught  with 
matter,  and  which  have  not  gathered  that  which 
Cicero  caliethsylvaand  supellex,  stuff 'and  variety. 


which  is  great  and'universal.  is  almost  made  con- 
temptible, and  is  degenerate  into  childish  sophistry 
and  ridiculous  affectation.— Bacon,  Advancement  oj 
Learning,*,  ii.  (Ord  M8.) 

unfrequent.  adj.  Uncommon  ;  not  happen- 
ing often. 

Part  thereof  ia  visible  unto  any  situation;  but 
beta*  only  discoverable  in  the  night,  and  when  the 
air  is  clear,  it  becomes  unfrequent— Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errottrt. 

unfrequent.  v.  a.  Leave;  cease  to  frequent: 
(condemned  by  Johnson  as  'a  bad  word'). 

Glad  to  shun  his  hostile  gripe, 
They  Quit  their  thefts,  and  unfrequent  the  fields. 

A.  Philips. 

Unfrequented,  part.  pref.    Rarely  visited ; 

rarely  entered. 

\V ft  h  what  caution  does  the  hen  provide  herself 
a  nest  in  places  unfrequented,  and  free  from  noise ! 
—Additon,  Spectator. 

Unfrequently.  adv.     Not  commonly, 

They,  like  Judas,  desire  death,  and  not  vnfre- 
quently  pursue  it,.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Er- 
four*. 
Unfriable.  adj.    Not  easily  crumbled. 

The  smooth  surface,  the  elastic  and  unfriable 
nature  of  cartilage,  render  it  of  all  substances  the 
most  proper  for  the  place  and  purpose.— Paley, 
Katural  theology,  ch.  viii. 

unfriended,  part.  pref.  Wanting  friends ; 
uncountenanced ;  unsupported. 

These  parts  to  a  stranger, 
Unguided  and  unfriended,  often  prove 
Bough  and  unhospitable. 

Shaketpear,  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  3. 

Unfriendliness,  a.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Unfriendly. 

You  might  be  apt  to  look  upon  such  disappoint- 
ment* as  the  effects  of  an  unfriendliness  in  nature 
or  fortune  to  your  particular  attempts.— Boyle. 

Unfriendly,  adj.  Not  benevolent ;  not  kind. 
'\Vhat  signifies  an  unfriendly  parent  or  brother  f 
Tis  friendship  only  that  is  the  cement  which  effec- 
tively combines  mankind.— Dr.  H.  More,  Govern- 
ment of  the  Tongue. 

Unfrock,  v.  a.  Divest  of  a  frock  ;  especially 
when  it  is  part  of  any  official  dress  (e.g. 
that  of  a  priest). 

Another  of  her  bishops  she  [Queen  Elizabeth] 
threatened  with  an  oath  to  unfrock ;  that  was  her 
majesty's  own  word. — Bishop  Hurd,  Moral  and 
Political  Dialogues. 

Unfrural.  adj.     Other  than  frugal. 

Be  was  saving,  and  applied  her  fortune  to  pay 
John's  clamorous  lawsuit,  that  the  unfrugal 
methods  of  his  last  wife,  and  this  ruinous  lawsuit, 
had  brought  him  into.— Arbuthnot,  History  of  John 
.B*«.ch.x.  (Ord  MS.) 

Unfruitful,  adj.  Not  productive  of  fruit 
(either  actual  or  figurative,  i.e.  in  the 
sense  of  offspring  or  progeny). 

The  naked  rocks  are  not  unfruitful  there ; 
Their  barren  tops  with  luscious  food  abound. 

Waller. 
Ah!  hopeless,  lasting  flames!   like  those  that 

burn 
To  light  the  dead,  and  warm  th'  unfruitful  um. 

Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelard. 

Unfruitfulness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Unfruitful;  barrenness;  infecundity. 

Had  God  indulged  man  the  liberty  of  using  what 
creatures  he  pleased  for  his  food,  he  might  easily 
have  made  himself  an  amends  for  the  unfruitful- 
nett  of  the  earth,  by  the  many  good  things  which 
nature  had  provided  for  him.— Stackhouse,  Historu 
of  the  Bible. 

Unfruatrable.  adj  Incapable  of  being,  not 
liable  to  be,  frustrated.  Rare. 

It  most  be  effected  by  the  unfrustrable  and  irre- 
•istible  operation  of  God.— Edwards,  Doctrine  of 
Grace,  p.  801:  1759. 

Unfolfilled.  part.  pref.     Not  fulfilled. 

Fierce  desire, 
Still  unfulfilVd,  with  pain  of  longing  pines. 

Miltfm,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  510. 
Unfumed.  part.  pref.     Not  exhaling  smoke 
as  in  fumigations  ;  not  burnt. 

The  ground 
« ith  rose  and  odours  from  the  shrub  unfumed. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  348 
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Unfurl,  v.  a.    Expand  ;  unfold  ;  open. 

The  next  motion  is  that  of  unfurling  the  fan,  in 
which  are  several  little  flirts  and  vibrations.—  Aa- 
dison,  Spectator. 

His  sails  by  Cupid's  hand  unfurl  d, 
To  keep  the  fair,  Tie  gave  the  world.  _    Prior. 

Unturnisn.  v.  a.     Deprive  ;  strip  ;  divest. 

Thy  speeches 

Will  bring  me  to  consider  that  which  may 
Unfurnish  me  of  reason. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  v.  1. 

Unfurnished,  part.  pref. 
1.  Not  accommodated  with  utensils,  or  de- 
corated with  ornaments. 

I  live  in  the  corner  of  a  vast  unfurnished  house.— 


2.  Unsupplied. 

We  shall  be  much  unfurnish'd  for  this  time. 

Shakespear,  Borneo  and  Juliet,  iv.  2. 

Ungrate,  adj.    Ungainly. 

His  person  was  as  heavy  and  ungam,  as  his  wit 
was  alert  and  sprightly—  Granger,  Of  Sir  F.  Pern- 
berton,  Biographical  History. 
Ungafeable.  adj.  Incapable  of  being  gained  : 
(in  the  extract,  won  over). 

The  better  protected  your  peace  will  be  from  the 
ungainable  enemies  of  each  extreme.—  Dr.  Pierce, 
Sermon  on  the  29tt  of  May,  p.  35  :  1661. 
Ungainful.  adj.    Unprofitable. 

He  dissuaded  me  from  so  ungainful  a  charge.— 
Bishop  Hall,  Specialities  of  his  Life. 
Ungainly,  adj.     [A.S.  ungcegne.']  ^ 

1.  Awkward  ;  uncouth  :  (utigain  is  the  col- 
loquial word). 

Flora  was  so  ungainly  in  her  behaviour,  and  such 
a  laughing  hoyden.—  Tatter,  no.  13. 
An  ungainly  strut  in  their  walk.—  Swift. 

2.  Vain  ;  unremunerative. 

Misusing  their  knowledge  to  ungainly  ends,  as 
either  ambition,  superstition,  or  for  satisfying  their 
curiosity.  —  Hammond,  Works,  iv.  650. 
Ungallant.  adj.    Other  than  gallant. 

All  my  fear  is  that  you  will  give  me  up  for  her, 
which  after  my  ungallant  deliberations,  would  be 
very  ungenerous.—  Gay,  Letter  to  Swift,  April  27th, 
1731.  (Ord  MS.) 

Ungaiied.  part.  pref.    Unhurt  ;  unwounded. 

Let  the  stricken  deer  go  weep, 

The  hart  ungalled  play  ; 
For  some  must  watch,  while  some  must  sleep  ; 

So  runs  the  world  away. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

Ungarrisoned.  part.  pref.     Without  a  gar- 
rison. 

On  the  north  side  it  has  an  old  Turkish  ungar- 
risoned  castle.—  JMawwdreW,  Travels,  p.  48. 

Ungartered.    part.  pref.        Being   without 
garters. 

You  chid  at  Sir  Proteus,  for  going  ungartered.— 
Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  1. 

Ungathered.  part.  pref.    Not  cropped;  not 
picked. 

We  wonder'd  why  she  kept  her  fruit  so  long  ; 
For  whom  so  late  the  ungather'd  apples  hung. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid, 

Eclogues,  i.  50. 
Ungenerated.   part.    pref.        Unbegotten  ; 
having  no  beginning. 

Millions  of  souls  must  have  been  ungenerated, 
and  have  had  no  being.—  Sir  W.  Raleigh,  History  of 
the  World. 
Ungenerative.  adj.     Begetting  nothing. 

He  is  a  motion  ungenerative,  that's  infallible.  — 
Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  2. 
Ungenerous,   adj. 

1.  Not  noble  ;  not  ingenuous  ;  not  liberal. 

To  look  into  letters  already  opened  or  dropped,  is 
held  an  ungenerous  &ct.—Pope. 

2.  Ignominious. 

The  victor  never  will  impose  on  Cato 
Ungenerous  terms.    His  enemies  confess 
The  virtues  of  humanity  are  Csesar's. 

Addison,  Cato. 

Ungenial.  adj.     Not  kind  or  favourable  to 
nature. 

The  northern  shires  have  a  more  cloudy  unge- 
nial  air  than  any  part  of  Ireland.—  Swift,  Letter  to 
Pope. 
Ungenteel.  adj.     Not  genteel. 

The  laws  of  marriage  run  in  a  harsher  style 
towards  your  sex.  Obey  is,  an  ungenteel  word  !— 
Lord  Halifax. 

Ungentle,  adj.     Harsh;  rude;  rugged. 

He  is 
Vicious,  ungentle,  foolishly  blunt,  unkind. 

>SJ^kest>ear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  2. 
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Ungentlemanlike,    Ungentlemanly.      adj. 
Unlike  a  gentleman. 

The  demeanour  of  those  under  Waller,  was  much 
more  ungentle-manly  and  barbarous.— Lord  Claren- 
don, History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

They  come  home  the  unimproved,  illiberal,  un- 
gentlemanlike  creatures  one  daily  sees  them.— Lord 
Chesterfield. 

This  he  contradicts  in  the  almanack  published 
for  the  present  year,  and  in  an  ungentlemanly 
manner.— Swift. 

Ungentleness.    s.     Attribute  suggested  by 
Ungentle. 

1 .  Harshness ;  rudeness  ;  severity. 

Reward  not  thy  sheepe,  when  ye  take  off  his  cote. 
With  twitches  and  patches  as  broad  as  a  groat : 
Let  not  such  ungentleness  happen  to  thine. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good 
Husbandry. 

2.  Unkindness ;  incivility. 

You  have  done  me  much  ungentleness 
To  shew  the  letter  that  I  writ  to  you. 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  \.  2. 

Ungently.  adv.     In  an  ungentle  manner. 

You  've  ungently,  Brutus, 
Stole  from  my  bed. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Ceesar,  ii.  1. 
Nor  was  it  ungently  received  by  Liudaruira.—  Ar- 
buthnot  and  Pope. 

Ungeometrical.   adj.     Not  agreeable  to  the 
laws  of  geometry. 

All  the  attempts  before  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  to 
explain  the  regular  appearances  of  nature,  were 
ungeometrical,  and  all  of  them  inconsistent  and  un- 
intelligible.— Cheyne. 

ungifted.  part.  pref.      Having  no  mental 
gifts,  or  endowments. 

A  hot-headed,  ungifted,  unedifying  preacher.— 
Arbuthnot,  History  of  John  Bull,  ch.  xiii. 

Ungilded.   part.  pref.     Not   overlaid   with 
gold. 

You,  who  each  day  can  theatres  behold, 
Like  Nero's  palace,  shining  all  with  gold, 
Our  mean,  ungilded  stage  will  scorn. 

Dryden,  Prologue  spoken  at  the  Opening 
of  the  New  House, 

ungird.  v.  a.    Loose  anything  bound  with  a 
girdle. 

The  man  . . .  ungirded  his  camels,  and  pave  straw 
and  provender  for  the  camels. — Genesis,  xxiv.  32. 

The  blest  parent 

Ungirt  her  spacious  bosom,  and  discharged 
The  pond'rous  birth. 

Prior,  First  Hymn  of  Callimachus,  19. 
Unglazed.  part.  pref. 

1.  Not  covered  with  a  glaze. 

Unglazed  earthen  vessels  easily  transmit  moisture. 
— Kirwan,  On  Manures,  p.  30. 

2.  Wanting  window-glasses. 

O  now  a  long  ruin'd  white  shed  I  discern, 
Untiled  and  unglased  \  I  believe  tis  a  barn. 

Prior,  Down-hall. 

Unglorified.  part.  pref.     Not  honoured;  not 
exalted  with  praise  and  adoration. 

Lest  God  should  be  any  way  unglorijled,  the 
greatest  part  of  our  daily  service  consisteth,  accord- 
ing to  the  blessed  apostle's  own  precise  rule,  in  much 
variety  of  psalms  and  hymns. — Hooker,  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Polity. 

Unglove.  v.  a.     Remove   the  glove  from; 
uncover. 

Unglove  your  hand. 

Beaumont  and  FletcJier,  Lover's  Progress. 
iTnglue.  v.  a.     Loose  anything  cemented. 

Small  rains  relax  and  unglue  the  earth,  to  give 
vent  to  inflamed  atoms. — Harvey,  On  the  Plague. 

She  stretches,  gapes,  unglues  her  eyes, 
And  asks  if  it  be  time  to  rise.  ,. 

Swift,  Journal  of  a  Modern  Lady. 
Zinged,  v.  a. 

1 .  Divest  of  the  real  or  supposed  attributes 
of  a  divine  being ;  undeify :  (the  two  words 
translating  one  another :  Lat.  Deus  =  God). 

Were  we  waken'd  by  this  tyranny, 
To  ungod  this  child  again,  it  could  not  be 
I  should  love  her,  who  loves  not  me.  Donne, 

2.  Deprive  of  a  god  ;  make  atheistic. 

Thus  men  ungodded  may  to  places  rise, 
And  sects  may  be  preferr'd  without  disguise. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  743. 
Ungodlily.  adv.     In  an  ungodly  manner. 

'Tis  but  an  ill  essay  of  that  godly  fear,  to  use  that 
very  gospel  so  irreverently  and  ungodlily.—Dr,  H. 
More,  Government  of  the  Tongue. 
Ungodliness,    s.      Attribute   suggested   by 
Ungodly;  impiety;  wickedness;  neglect 
of  God. 
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How  grossly  do  many  of  us  contradict  the  pla 
precepts  of  the  gospel  by   our   ungodliness  v 
worldly  lusts !—  Arc/bishop  TMotson. 
Ungodly,  adj. 

1.  Wicked ;  negligent  of  God  and  his  laws. 

His  just,  avenging  ire 

.Had  driven  out  the  ungodly  from  his  'sight 
And  the  habitations  of  the  just. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  1& 

2.  Polluted  by  wickedness. 

Let  not  the  hours  of  this  ungodly  day 
Wear  out  in  peace.       Shakespear,  King  John,  iii. 
Ungored.  part.  pref.     Unwounded  ;  unhur 

I  stand  aloof,  and  will  no  reconcilement. 
Till,  by  some  elder  masters  of  known  honour, 
I  have  a  voice  and  precedent  of  peace, 
To  keep  my  name  ungored. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  v. 

Ungorged.  part.  pref.   Not  filled ;  not  sated 
The  hell-hounds,  as    ungorged  with  flesh  an 

blood, 
Pursue  their  prey. 

Dryden,  Theodore  and  Honoria,  2\ 
Oh  ungorged  appetite !   Oh  ravenous  thirst 
Of  a  son's  blood  f 

Smith,  Phadra  and  Hippolytu 
Vugdt,  or  Ungotten.  part.  pref. 

1 .  Not  gotten  ;  not  acquired. 

2.  Not  begotten. 

He  is  as  free  from  touch  or  soil  with  her, 
As  she  from  one  ungot. 

ShaJcespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  v. 

His  loins  yet  full  of  ungot  princes  j  all 
His  glory  in.  the  bud.  Waller 

Ungovernable,    adj.       Incapable   of    bein 
governed,  ruled,  or  restrained. 

So  wild  and  ungovernable  a  poet  cannot  be  trans 
lated  literally;  his  genius  is  too  strong  to  bear 
chain. — Dryden, 

Ungovernably,   adj.     In  an  ungovernabl 
manner. 

Heavens,  how  unlike  their  Belgick  sires  of  old ! 
Bough,  poor,  content,  ungovernably  bold. 

Goldsmith,  Traveller 
Ungoverned.  part.  pref. 

1.  Being  without  government. 

The  estate 
Is  green  and  yet  ungovern'd. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  ii.  2 

2.  Not  regulated  ;  unbridled  ;  licentious. 

Seek  for  him. 

Lest  his  ungovern'd  rage  dissolve  the  life 
That  wants  the  means  to  lead  it. 

SJiakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  4 
Ungraceful,  adj.    Wanting  elegance  ;  want 
ing  beauty. 

Raphael  answered ; . . . 
Nor  are  thy  lips  ungraceful,  sire  of  men. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  217 

He  enjoyed  the  greatest  strength  of  good  sense 

and  the  most  exquisite  taste  of  politeness.  Withoui 

the  first  learning  is  but  an  incumbrancej  and  with 

out  the  last  is  ungraceful. — A  ddison. 

Ungracefulness.  *.    Attribute  suggested  by 
Ungraceful. 

To  attempt  the  putting  another  genius  upon  him 
\rill  be  labour  in  vain  ;  and  what  is  so  plastered  01 
will  have  always  hanging  to  it  the  ungracefulness 
of  constraint.— Loclce, 

Ungracious,  adj. 

1.  Wicked  ;  odious  ;  hateful. 

He,  catching  hold  of  her  ungracious  tongue, 
Thereon  an  iron  lock  did  fasten  Jinn  and  strong. 

Spenser, 

To  the  gods  alone 

Our  future  offspring  and  our  wives  are  known ; 
The  audacious  strumpet,  and  ungracious  son. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  x.  543. 

2.  Offensive ;  unpleasing. 

Show  me  no  parts  which  are  ungracious  to  the 
sight,  as  all  pre-shortenings  usually  are.— Dryden. 

Neither  is  it  rare  to  observe  among  excellent  and 
learned  divines  a  certain  ungracious  manner,  or  an 
unhappy  tone  of  voice,  which  they  never  have  been 
able  to  shake  off.— Swift. 

3.  Unacceptable  ;  not  favoured. 

They  did  not  except  against  the  persons  of  any, 
thouttn  several  were  most  ungracious  to  them.— 
Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 
Un  grammatical,    adj.     Not    according    to 
grammar. 

To  exclude  that  ungrammatical  misinterpretation 
on  St.  Paul.— Harrow,  Sermons,  vol.  ii.  serru.  xxxvi. 

Ungranted.    part.  pref.      Not   given ;    not 
yielded ;  not  bestowed. 

This  only  from  your  goodness  let  me  gain, 
And,  this  ungranted,  all  rewards  are  vain.   Dryden. 
VOL.  II. 
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Ungrate,  adj.     Not  agreeable ;  displeasing 
be-jr      nt'n't'and  unara.te  M"**  that  superstition 
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Ul 


•2.  Making  no  returns  for  culture 

Of^Khefi1driVn»by  winds- the  fl«ninR  "torn 
T,  I  )      f f  fll M  destr°ys  the  beauteous  form  • 
In  ashes  then  th'  unhappy  vineyard  lies 
Nor  w;    the  blasted  plants  from  ruin  rise  • 
n  ?  ti?    thiS  w'tllerid  "took  be  green  again'; 

plaTn  °°tS>  aud  8hades  th'  «»*«*< 

,    TT      ,    Vryden,  Translation  of  the  Qeorgies,Vi.&l. 

3.  Unpleasing;  unacceptable. 

It  cannot  be  ungrateful,  or  without  some  pleasure 
&K?*ri&,t«  «»  the  most  exact  relation  of 


is  in  itself 


and  ungrateful,  must 


ungratefully,  adv.  In  an  ungrateful  manner. 

1.  With  ingratitude. 

t  When  call'd  to  distant  war, 
His  vanquish'd  heart  remain'd  a  victim  here; 
Onana  s  eyes  that  glorious  conquest  made  ; 
Nor  was  his  love  ungratefully  repaid.        GranviUe. 

2.  Unacceptably  ;  unpleasingly. 


*.    Attribute  suggested  by 


Ungratefulness. 

Ungrateful. 
1.  Ingratitude;  ill  return  for  good. 

Can  I,  without  the  detestable  stain  of  ungrateful- 
ness, ahstein  from  loving  him.  who,  far  exceeding 
the  beautifulness  of  his  shape  with  the  beautiful- 
ness  of  his  mind,  is  content  so  to  abase  himself  as 
to  become  Dametas's  servant  for  my  sake  ?— Sir  P 
Sidney. 

1.  Unacceptableness ;  unpleasing  quality. 
Ungrratlned.  part. pref.    Not  gratified;  not 
compensated. 

I  should  turn  thee  away  ungratifled 
For  all  thy  former  kindness. 

Jieaumont  and  Fletcher,  Honest  Man's  Fortune. 

Ungraveiy.  adv.    Without  seriousness. 

His  present  portance 
Gibingly,  and  ungravely,  he  did  fashion. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  ii.  3. 

Ungrounded,  part.  pref.  Having  no  founda- 
tion. 

This  is  a  confidence  the  most  ungrounded  and 
irrational.     For  upon  what    ground  can   a  man 
promise  himself  a  future  repentance,  who  cannot 
promise  himself  a  futurity  ?— South,  Sermons. 
Ungroundedness.    *.      Attribute  suggested 
by  Ungrounded;    instability;  want  ol 
foundation. 

The  folly  and  ungroundedness  of  this  opinion  is 
obvious.— Steele,  On  Old  Age,  p.  284 :  1688. 
Ungrudging,  part.  pref.    Liberal ;  bountiful. 
Ungrudgingly,    adv.      In   an    ungrudging 
manner;  without  ill  will;  willingly;  heart- 
ily ;  cheerfully. 

If,  when  all  his  art  and  time  is  spent, 
He  say  't  will  ne'er  be  found,  yet  be  content ; 
Receive  from  him  the  doom  ungrudgingly, 
because  he  is  the  mouth  of  destiny.  Donne. 

Unguarded,  part.  pref. 
I.  Undefended. 

Proud  art  thou  met?    Thy  hope  was  to  have 

reach'd 

The  throne  of  God  unguarded,  and  his  side 
A bandon'd.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  132. 

No  door  there  was  th'  unguarded  house  to  keep, 
On  creaking  hinges  turn'd,  to  break  his  sleep. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  House  of  Sleep. 

Careless ;    negligent ;    not    attentive    to 
danger. 

All  the  evils  that  proceed  from  an  untied  tongue, 
and  an  unguarded,  unlimited  will,  we  put  upon  the 
accounts  of  drunkenness.— Jeremy  Taylor. 

Every  unguarded  word  uttered  by  him  wus  noted 
down.— Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  vii. 
Unguardedly,  adv.     In  an  unguarded  man- 
ner ;  for  want  of  guard. 

If  you  find  that  you  have  a  hastiness  in  your  tem- 
per, which  unguardedly  breaks  out  into  indiscreet 
sallies,  watch.— Lord  Chesterfield. 
nguent.     S.       [Lat.    ninjin  utinn; 
anoint.]     Ointment. 

Pre-occupation  of  mind  ever  requireth  preface  of 
speech,  like  a  fomentation  to  make  the  unguent 
'.—Bacon, 
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Ungnilty.  adj.      Innocent;  not  guilty;  not 
stained  with  guilt. 

, ,. ,  Ne  her  unguilty  are 

iL,  fc^fJ6  H11*,*.1*?.' that  her  unlucky  lot 
Lay  hidden  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot. 

Soft  pity  in  thy  breast  reviv^S/"" 
By  this  ^guilty  blood,  goddess  divine ! 

Sir  R.  fanshave.  Translation  o/Guarini't 
,..      ,.,    ,  Pattor  Pido.  p.  167. 

ouatu    ™f a™'1'  bulll,.que?tioili"*  none  but  «». 
0*wy,  making  all  guilty  whom  it  questions,  and 
ilii*)'          H*  ^P***8  the  poor  righteous  man. — 
,    Archdeacon  A  mway.  Tablet  of  Moderation,  p  7 
Ungulate,    adj.     [Lat.  ungula  -  hoof.]      In 
Zoology.    Having  hoofs :  (the  Latin  Un- 


gulata,  is  the  name  of  that  division  of  the 
mammalia  in  which  the  extremities  are 
armed  with  a  hoof  (ungula),  as  opposed  to 
a  claw  (unguicula)  ;  whence  Unguiculata 
and  unguiculate:  (used  tubstantivally  in  the 
extract). 

Deer  are  the  only  ungulates  that  annually  shed 
their  horns.— Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. 
Unhabile.  adj.     [Lat.  hatUii  -  fit,  adapted 
to.]     Unfit.    Rare. 

If  irregularity  be  ipso  facto  incurred,  the  offend- 
ing  person  is  bound  in  conscience  not  to  accept  a 
benefice  or  execute  an  office  to  which  by  thst  cen- 
sure  he    is   made  unhabile  and  unapt.  —  Jeremw 
Taylor,  Ductor  Dubitantium.    (Ord  MS.) 
Unhabitable,  adj.    Not  capable  to  support 
inhabitants  ;   uninhabitable  :    (this  latter 
being  the  commoner  form). 

Though  the  course  of  the  sun  be  curbed  between 
the  tropicks,  yet  are  not  those  parts  directly  subject 
to  his  perpendicular  beams  unhabitable  or  ex- 
tremely hot.— Ray, 

Unbacked,  part.  pref.    Not  cut ;  not  hewn ; 
not  notched  witn  cuts. 

With  a  blessed  and  unvex'd  retire. 
With  unhack'd  swords,  and  helmets  sll  unbruised. 
We  will  bear  home  that  lusty  blood  >nin. 

Shakefpear.  King  John,  ii.  1. 

Unbacknled.  part.  pref.     Not  worn  out  by 
use  and  repetition. 

The  mode  is  so  fresh  and  unhacknifd.  that  it  Is 
likely  ...  to  be  popular.— Times  A'etctpa per.  Julj  14. 
1869. 

Unhale.  adj.  Not  sound ;  not  healthy.  Hare. 
A  child  unhale.  because  he  himself  (the  father)  H 
consumptive.  —  Bishop   Waterhouse,  Apology  for 
Learning,  p.  74 :  165S. 

Unhaiiow.  v.  a.    Deprive  of  holiness ;  pro- 
fane ;  desecrate. 

The  vanity  unhallovs  the  virtue.— Sir  R.  L'Bt* 
trange. 

This  one  use  left  such  an  indelible  sacrednrss  upon 
them,  that  the  impiety  of  the  design  could  be  no 
sufficient  reason  to  unhattoto  mud  degrade  them  to 
common  use.— South,  Sermons. 

Unhallowed,  part. pref.     Unholy;  profane. 

Thy  currish  spirit 

Govern'd  a  wolf,  who,  hang'd  for  human  daughter, 
Ev'n  from  the  gallows  did  his  fell  soul  fleet. 
And  while  thou  lay'st  in  thy  unhallotc'd  dsim 
Infused  itself  in  thee. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  IT.  1. 
Here  cease  thy  flight,  nor  with  unhallme'd  Isys 
Touch  the  fair  fame  of  Albion's  golden  dsys. 

Pope,  Windsor  fore*. 

Unhand,  v.  a.     Loose  from  the  hand. 

Still  am  I  call'd ;  unhand  me.  gentlemen. 

Shakerpear.  Hamlet,  I.  4 

Unhand  me,  traitors.  Sir  J.  Denham,  The  Sophy 
unyuo  - 1   Unhandled.  part.  pref.     Not   handled  ;    not 
touched. 

Cardinal  Campeiu* 
U»th  left  the  cause  o'  the  king  unhandM. 

Shakeepsar,  Henry  VIII.  ill  2. 
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Unhandsome,  adj. 

}.  Ungraceful;  not  beautiful. 

I  was  glad  I  had  done  so  good  a  deed  for  a  gentle. 
woman  not  unhandsome,  whom  before  I  had  in  like 
sort  helped.—  -Sir  P.  Sidney. 

She  that  so  far  the  rest  outshmed  ; 
Sylvia  the  fair,  while  she  was  kind, 
Seems  only  not  unhandsome  now.  tvauer. 

2.  Illiberal;  disingenuous. 

ft  is  proper  and  proportionate  to  our  state,  ana 
to  our  necessity,  to  beg  of  God  pardon  for  the  im- 
perfection of  our  repentance,  acceptance  of  our 
weaker  sorrows,  supplies  out  of  the  treasures  of  his 
grace  and  mercy  ;  and  thus  repenting  of  the  evil 
and  unhandsome  adherencies  of  our  repentance,  m 
the  whole  integrity  of  the  duty,  it  will  become  a 
repentance  not  to  be  repented  of.—  Jeremy  lay  lor, 
Rule  and  Exercises  ofitoly  Dying,  ch.  iv.  §  6. 

unhandsomely,  adv.     In  an  unhandsome 
manner. 

1.  Inelegantly;  ungracefully. 

The  ruined  churches  are  so  unhandsomely  patched 
and  thatched,  that  men  do  even  shun  the  places  for 
the  uncoraeliness  thereof.  —  Spenser,  View  of  the 
State  of  Ireland. 

2.  Disingenuously;  illiberally. 

He  raves,  sir  ;  and,  to  cover  my  disdain, 
Unhandsomely  would  his  denial  feign. 

Dryden,  Tyrannick  Love,  iv.  1. 

Unnandsomeness.  «.      Attribute  suggested 
by  Unhandsome. 

1.  Want  of  beauty. 

The  sweetness  of  her  countenance  did  give  such  a 
irrace  to  what  she  did.  that  it  did  make  handsome 
the  unhandtomtness  of  it  ;  and  make  the  eye  force 
the  mind  to  believe,  that  there  was  a  praise  in  that 
unskilfulness.—  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  Want  of  elegance. 

Be  not  troublesome  to  thyself,  or  to  others,  by  un- 
handsomeness  or  uncleanness.—  •  Jeremy  Taylor. 
8.  Illiberalness  ;  disingenuity. 
Unhandy,  adj.    Awkward  ;  not  dexterous. 
Unhang,  v.  a.    Divest  of  hangings. 
Unhanged,  part.  pref.    Not  put  to  death  by 
the  gallows. 

There  live  not  three  good  men  unhanged  in  Eng- 
land.— Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  ii.  4. 
Unhap.  st.    Misluck  ;  ill  fortune. 

Heaps  of  these  unhajtx, 
That  now  roll  down  upon  the  wretched  land. 

Sackville,  Gorboduc:  1571. 

She  visited  that  place,  where  first  she  was  so 
happy  as  to  see  the  cause  of  her  unhap.—Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

Unhap.  v.  n.    Befall  unfortunately.    Rare. 
Ncvds  must  we  then  confesse,  that  in  ourselves 

doth  rest, 
That  which  unhappeth  us,  and  that  which  makes 

us  blest. 
Sylvester,  Translation  of  Du  Bartas.  (Ord  MS.) 

Unhappled.  part.pref.  Made  unhappy.  Rare. 

You  have  misled  a  prince, 
A  happy  gentleman  in  blood  and  lineament, 
By  you  unhappied,  and  disfigured  clean. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  iii.  1. 
Unhappily,  adv. 

I.  In  an  unhappy  manner;  miserably;  un- 
fortunately; wretchedly;  calamitously. 

He  was  unhappily  too  much  used  as  a  check  upon 
the  lord  Coventry.—  Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the 
Grand  Rebellion. 

There  is  a  day  coming,  when  all  these  witty  fools 
shall  be  unhappily  undeceived.—  Archbishop  2'il- 
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2.  Mischievously. 

You  are  a  churchman,  or,  I  HI  tell  you,  cardinal, 
I  should  judge  now  unhappily. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  i.  4. 
Though  I  be  barr'd  the  liberty  of  talking, 
Yet  1  can  think  unhappily. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

Unhappiness.    s.     Attribute  suggested  by 
Unhappy. 

1.  Misery;  infelicity. 

If  ever  he  have  child,  abortive  be  it, 
Prodigious,  and  untimely  brought  to  light, 
And  that  be  heir  to  his  unhappiness  ! 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  2. 

2.  Misfortune  ;  ill  luck. 

St.  Austin  hath  laid  down  a  rule  to  this  purpose, 
though  he  had  the  unhappiness  not  to  follow  it 
always  himself.—  liurnet. 

Unhappy,  adj. 

I    \Vretched  ;  miserable  ;  unfortunate  ;  cala- 

mitous ;  distressed  :    (used  of  persons  or 

things). 
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Desire  of  ^^ 

You  know  not,  while  you  here  attend, 
The  unworthy  fate  of  your  unhappy  friend  : 
Breathless  he  lies,  and  his  unburied  ghost 
Deprived  of  funeral  rites.  .  00_ 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JSneid,  vi.  225. 

2.  Unlucky;   mischievous;   irregular.     Ob- 

solete. 

A  shrewd  knave,  and  an  unhappy'.—  Shakespear, 
All's  well  that  ends  well,  iv.  5. 

Shrewd  and  unhappie  fowls  lie  upon  the  lands, 
and  eat  up  the  seed  new  sown.—  Holland,  Transla- 
tion of  Pliny's  Natural  History,  b.  xix. 
Unharboured.   part.  pref.      Affording    no 
shelter. 

'Tis  chastity  : 

She  that  has  that  is  clad  in  complete  steel  ; 
And,  like  a  ouiver'd  nymph,  with  arrows  keen, 
May  trace  huge  forests,  and  unharbour  d  heaths, 
Infamous  hills,  and  sandy  perilous  wilds. 

Milton,  Comus,  420. 

Unhardened.  part.  pref.      Not   hardened  ; 
not  made  impudent  ;  not  made  obdurate. 

Messengers 
Of  strong  prevailment  in  unharden  d  youth. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night  s  Dream,  1.  1. 

Unhardy.  adj.    Feeble;  tender;  timorous. 

The  wisest,  unexperienced,  will  be  ever 
Timorous,  and  loth,  with  'novice  modesty  ; 
Irresolute,  unhardy,  unadventurous. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  in.  241. 

Unharmed,  part.  pref.     Unhurt;    not  in- 
jured. 

In  strong  proof  of  chastity  well  arm'd, 
From  love's  weak,  childish  bow  she'lives  unharm'd. 
Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  1. 

Unharmful.  adj.     Innoxious;  innocent. 

Themselves  unliarmful,  let  them  live  unharm'd  ; 
Their  jaws  disabled,  and  their  claws  disarm'd. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  i.  300. 

Unharmonious.  adj. 

1.  Not  symmetrical  ;  disproportionate. 

Those  pure,  immortal  elements,  that  know 
No  gross,  no  unharmonious  mixture  foul, 
Eject  him,  tainted  now,  and  purge  him  off. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  50. 

2.  Unmusical  ;  ill-sounding. 

His  thoughts  are  improper  to  his  subject,  his 
expressions  unworthy  of  his  thoughts,  or  the  turn 
of  both  is  unharmonious.  —  Dryden. 

That  barbarous  custom  of  abbreviating  words,  to 
fit  them  to  the  measure  of  verses,  has  formed  harsh, 
unharmonious  sounds.—  Swift. 

Unharness.  V.  a. 

1.  Loose  from  the  traces. 

The  sweating  steers,  unhamess'd  from  the  yoke, 
Bring,  as  in  triumph,  back  the  crooked  plough. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  ii.  96. 

If  there  were  six  horses,  the  postilion  always  un- 
harnessed four,  and  placed  them  on  a  table.—  Swift. 

2.  Disarm;  divest  of  armour. 
Unhitched,  part.  pref.    Not  disclosed  from 

the  eggs  ;  not  brought  to  light. 

Some  unhatch'd  practice 
Hath  puddled  his  clear  spirit. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  iii.  4. 
Uahaunted.  part.pref.    Not  resorted  to. 

Some  unhaunted  place, 
Far  from  London,  out  of  the  common  way. 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  338. 
A  lone  unhaunted  place.         Donne,  Poems,  p.  299. 

Unhazarded.  part.  pref.    Not  adventured  ; 
not  put  in  danger. 

Here  I  should  still  enjoy  thee  day  and  night 
Whole  to  myself,  unhazarded  abroad, 
Fearless  at  home.       Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  808. 

unheaithfui.  adj.    Morbid;  unwholesome. 

At  every  sentence  sets  his  life  at  stake, 
Though  the  discourse  were  of  no  weightier  things 
Than  sultry  summers,  or  unheaithfui  springs. 

Dryden. 

Unhealthily,    adv.    In  an  unhealthy,   un- 
wholesome, or  unsound  manner. 

Proving  but  of  bad  nourishment  in  the  concoc- 
tion, it  puffs  up  unhealthily  a  certain  big  face  of 
pretended  learning.—  Milton,  On  the  Doctrine  and 
Discipline  of  Divorce,  preface. 

Unhealthiness.   *.    Attribute  suggested  by 
Unhealthy;  state  of  being  unhealthy. 

In  less  than  a  week  we  were  sensible  of  the  un- 
nciitt  luness  of  the  climate.—  Mawkesworth  Vmi- 
ages. 

Unhealthy,  adj.     Sickly;  wanting  health. 

Nobody  would  have  a  child  crammed  at  break- 
fast who  would  not  have  him  dull  and  unhealthy.  - 
Locke,  Thoughts  on  Education. 
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TTnlieard.  part.pref. 

1.  Not  perceived  by  the  ear. 

For  the  noise  of  drums  and  timbrels  loud, 
Their  children's  cries  unheard. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  394 

2.  Not  vouchsafed  an  audience. 

What  pangs  1  feel,  unpitied  and  unheard ! 

Dryden,  Amaryllis,  53. 

3.  Unknown  in  celebration. 

Nor  was  his  name  unheard,  or  unadored. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  738. 

With  of. 

a.  Obscure ;  not  known  by  fame. 

Free  from  hopes  or  fears,  in  humble  ease, 
Unheard  o/may  I  live,  and  die  in  peace  I  Granville. 

b.  Unprecedented. 

There  is  a  foundation  laid  for  the  most  unheard 
of  confusion  that  ever  was  introduced  into  a  nation. 
— Swift. 
Unheart.  v.  a.    Discourage  ;  depress.  Rare. 

To  bite  his  lip, 
And  hum  at  good  Couiinius,  much  unhearts  me. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  v.  1. 

Unheated.  part.  pref.     Not  made  hot. 

Neither  salts,  nor  the  distilled  spirits  of  them,  can 
penetrate  the  narrow  pores  of  unheated  glass. — 
Boyle. 

Unheavenly.  adj.  Having  the  character 
other  than  that  of  a  heavenly  being. 

Still  fair  and  glorious,  but  he  shone 
Among  the  youths  the  unheavenliest  one. 

Moore,  Loves  of  the  Angels. 

Unhedged,  part.  pref.  Nut  surrounded  by 
a  hedge. 

Our  needful  knowledge,  like  our  needful  food, 
Unhedged  lies  open,  in  life's  common  field. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  V. 

Unheeded,  part.  pref.      Disregarded;    not 
thought  worthy  of  notice ;  escaping  notice. 
He  of  his  fatal  guile  gave  proof  unheeded. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  350. 
The  triumph  ceased,  tears  gush'd  from  ev'ry  eye, 
The  world's  great  victor  pass'd  unheeded  by.    Pope. 
Unheedful.  adj.     Not  cautious. 
With  an  unheedful  eye, 
An  accidental  view,  as  men  see  multitudes. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Maid  in  the  Mill. 
Unheeding,  part,  p ref.    Negligent ;  careless. 

1  have  not  often  seen  him  ;  if  I  did, 
He  pass'd  unmark'd  by  uiy  unheeding  eyes. 

Dryden. 
Unheedy.  adj.     Precipitate ;  sudden. 

Nor  hath  love's  mind  of  any  judgment  taste; 
Wings,  and  no  eyes,  figure  unheedy  haste. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  i.  1. 
So  have  I  seen  some  tender  slip, 
Saved  with  care  from  winter's  nip, 
The  pride  of  her  carnation  train, 
Plucked  up  by  some  unheedy  swain. 

Milton,  Epitaph  on  the  Marchioness  of 

Winchester. 

Unhele.  v.  a.     Uncover.     Rare,  obsolete. 
Then  suddenly  both  would  themselves  unhele. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Unhelped.  part.  pref.  Unassisted  ;  having 
no  auxiliary ;  unsupported. 

Unhelp'd  1  am,  who  pitied  the  distress'd, 
And  none  oppressing,  am  by  all  oppress'd.   Dryden. 
Unhelpful,  adj.     Giving  no  assistance. 

I  bewail  good  Gloster's  case 
With  sad,  unhelpful  tears. 

Shakespear,  llenry  VI.  Part  II.  iii.  1. 
The  disturbance  of  her  unhelpful  and  unlit  society. 
Milton,  On  the  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce, 
b.  i.  ch.  vii. 

Unhewn,  part.  pref.  Not  hewn,  as  stones 
for  building ;  hence,  roughly  put  together, 
made  of  rude  materials. 

In  occasions  of  merriment,  this  rough-cast,  un- 
hewn poetry  was  instead  of  stage  plays.— Dryden, 
translation  of  Juvenal,  dedication. 
Unhinderable.     adj.       Incapable   of  being 
hindered. 

Unhinderably.  adv.  In  an  unhinderable 
manner. 

All  things  are  by  him  connected  together  and  pro- 
ceed from  him  unhinderably.—Cudworth,  Intellec- 
tual System,  p.  482.  (Ord  il  S.) 

Unhindered,  part.  pref.  Not  opposed; 
meeting  with  no  hinderance ;  exerting 
itself  freely. 


„  — , jig  truly  ti,  ^^ 

joyment,  as  well  as  the  imitation  of  GnA.-Clarke, 
Evidences  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  p. 
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Unhinge,  v.  a. 

1.  Throw    from   the    hinges;    displace   by 
violence. 

™£ur  w.ant  of  ce,meit.  ribs  of  rocks  disjoin'd 

A  fjMLm  an  earthquake,  from  their  base  would  start 

And  hills  unhinged,  from  their  deep  roots  depart 

2.  Disorder  ;  confuse.  **"  *  *«*""»* 

Eather  than  not  accomplish  my  revenge 
Just  or  unjust,  I  would  the  world  unhinge.  Waller. 
Unhoard.  v.  a.     Steal  from  the  hoard;  con- 
vert a  hoard  to  nothing.     Rare. 

Or  as  a  thief,  bent  to  unJward  the  cash 
Of  some  rich  burgher,  whose  substantial  doors, 
Cross-barr'd  and  bolted  fast,  fear  no  assault 
In  at  the  window  climbs,  or  o'er  the  tiles. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  188. 
Unholiness.    s.       Attribute    suggested    by 
Unholy;  impiety;  profaneness;  wicked- 
ness. 

Too  foul  and  manifest  was  the  unholiness  of  ob- 
truding upon  men  remission  of  sins  for  money  —Sir 
W.  Raletgh. 

Unholy,  adj. 

1.  Profane;  not  hallowed. 

Doth  it  follow  that  all  things  now  in  the  church 
are  unholy ;  which  the  Lord  hath  not  himself  pre- 
cisely instituted?— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity 

From  the  paradise  of  God, 
Without  remorse,  drive  out  the  sinful  pair 
From  hallow'd  ground  the  unholy. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  104. 

2.  Impious ;  wicked. 

We  think  not  ourselves  the  holier,  because  we  use 
it ;  so  neither  should  they  with  whom  no  such  thin 
is  in  use,  think  us  therefore  unholy,  because  we  sub 
mit  ourselves  unto  that,  which  in  a  matter  so  indif 
ferent,  the  wisdom  of  authority  and  law  have  though 
comely.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Far  other  dreams  my  erring  soul  employ  • 
Far  other  raptures  of  unholy  joy. 

Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelard 
Unhonest.  adj.     Dishonourable;  dishonest. 

Honest  things  be  known  from  unhonest  things.— 
Ascham,  Toxophilus,  b.  i. 

Nothing  thou  hast  done  brave,  but  like  a  thief,— 
Nothing  thou  canst  deaerve,  thou  art  unhonest. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Island  Princess 


U  X  I  C 

Unh6spitable.  adj.  Affording  no  kindness 
or  entertainment  to  strangers;  cruel;  bar- 
barous ^Inhospitable  commoner). 

I  he  cruel  nation,  covetous  of  prey 
Stain  d  with  my  blood  the  unhovpifable  coast 

JJryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  vi.  4»i 
TTnhostile.  adj.  Not  belonging  to  an  enemy.' 

Ine  niirn  m-an/tinr*  t,t, .,.,!„  » 

Spur 


^,w 

Indignant,  by  unhostile  wounds  destroyed 
_    .      ,  A.  Philips. 

Unhouse.  v.  a     Drive  from  the  habitation. 
1 


, 

Death  unawares  with  his  cold,  kind  anonee* 
Unlwused  thy  virgin  soul  from  her  fai 


Vnhonourably.     adv.       In    a  disrespectfu 
manner  ;  without  due  honour. 

Libertie  in  speaking  should  be  so  mingled  witl 
good  will  and  discretion,  as  no  great  person  shouh 
be  unhonourably  spoken  uppou,  or  any  mean  mat 
touched  out  of  order  either  for  sport  or  spite.— 
Roger  Ascham,  p.  39. 

Unhonoured.  part.  pref. 

1.  Not  regarded  with  veneration ;  not  cele 
brated. 

Pales  unhonour'd,  Ceres  unemploy'd, 
"Were  all  forgot.  Dryden. 

Unhonoured  though  I  am,  at  least,  said  she, 
Not  uureveiiged  that  impious  act  shall  be. 

Id.,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Story  of 
Meleager  and  Atalanta. 

2.  Not  treated  with  respect. 

^Grieved  that  a  visitant  so  long  should  wait, 
Unmark'd,  unhonour'd,  at  a  monarch's  gate. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  i.  157 
Unhoop.  v.  a.     Divest  of  hoops. 

Merchants  do  unhoope 

Voluminous  barrels.  Donne,  Poems,  p.  263. 

Unhoop  the  fair  sex,  and  cure  this  fashionable 
tympany  got  among  them.— Addison. 

Unhoped,  part. pref.   Not  expected;  greater 
than  hope  had  promised. 

With  unhoped  success 
The  embassadors  return  with  promised  peace. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JZneid,  vii.  400. 
With  for. 

Heav'n  has  inspired  me  with  a  sudden  thought, 
Whence  your  unhoped-for  safety  may  be  wrought. 
Dryden,  Aurengzebe,  iv.  2. 

Unhopeful,  adj.    Such  as  leaves  no  room  to 
hope. 

Benedict  is  not  the  unhopefullest  husband  that  I 
know:  thus  far  I  can  praise  him  ;  he  is  of  approved 
valour. — Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing, 

Unhorse,  v.  a.     Beat  from  a  horse ;  throw 
from  the  saddle. 

He  would  unhorse  the  lustiest  challenger. 

Shakespear,  Richard  IT.  v.  3. 
The  emperor  rescued  a  noble  gentleman,  whom, 
unhorsed  and  sore  wounded,  the  enemy  was  ready 
to  have  slain.— Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

The  knights  unhorsed  may  rise  from  off  the  plain, 
And  fight  on  foot,  their  honour  to  regain. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  514. 
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Milton,  Ode  on  the  Death  of  a  Fai 
Unhoused,  part.  pref. 
1.  Homeless  ;  wanting  a  house. 

,,r,  ,  Call  the  creatures, 

whose  naked  natures  live  in  all  the 

Of  wreakful  heaven;  whose  bare,  unhoused  trunks 

10  the  conflicting  elements  exposed 

Answer  mere  nature. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 
i.  Having  no  settled  habitation. 

But  that  I  love  the  gentle  Desdemona, 
1  would  not  my  unhoused,  free  condition 
rut  into  circumscription  and  confine. 

Shakespear,  Othello,'\.  2. 

Unhouseled.  part.  pref.     Having  not  the 
sacrament. 

Thus  was  I,  sleeping,  by  a  brother's  hand, 
Of  life,  of  crown,  of  queen  at  once  dispatcher 
Co*  off  even  in  the  blossoms  of  my  sin, 
Unhousel'd,  disappointed,  unaneled. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  5. 
Unhuman.  adj.     Inhuman.     Rare. 

Unhuman  and  remorseless  cruelty,  shown  in  the 
spoil  and  waste  they  had  made  upon  all  nations 
round  about  them  for  the  propagation  of  their  em- 
pire, which  they  were  still  enlarging  as  their  de- 
sires, and  their  desires  as  hell.— South,  Sermons, 

Unhumbled.  part.  pref.    Not  humbled ;  not 
touched  with  shame  or  confusion. 

Should  I  of  these  the  liberty  regard, 
Who,  freed  as  to  their  ancient  patrimony, 
Unhumbled,  unrepented,  unreforuied, 
Headlong  would  follow. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iii.  427. 
Unhurt,  part.  pref.    Free  from  harm. 

Of  fifteen  hundred,  eight  hundred  were  slain  in 
the  field ;  and  of  the  remaining  seven  hundred  two 
men  only  came  off  unhurt.— Bacon,  Considerations 
touching  a  War  with  Spain. 
In  foreign  lands  and  climes  remote, 

Supported  by  thy  care, 
Through  burning  climes  I  pass'd  unhurt, 

And  breathed  in  tainted  air.  Addison 

Unhurtful.  adj.  Innoxious ;  harmless 
doing  no  harm. 

You  hope  the  duke  will  return  no  more,  or  you 
imagine  me  too  unhurtful  an  opposite.— Shakespear 
Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  2. 

Unhurtfuliy.  adv.  In  an  unhurtful  manner ; 
without  harm;  innoxiously. 

We  laugh  at  others  as  innocently  and  as  unhurt- 
fully  as  at  ourselves — Pope,  Letter  to  Swift. 
Unhusbanded.  part.  pref.  Deprived  of  care 
or  cultivation ;  neglected. 

With  hanging  heads  I  have  beheld 
A  widow  vine  stand  in  a  naked  field, 
Unhusbanded,  neglected,  all  forlorn. 

Browne,  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  ii.  song  v. 
The  most  part  of  the  land,  at  this  day,  lies  un- 
peopled and  unhusbatuied.— Dr.  Westfeild,  Sermon, 
p.  I  is:  1646. 

Unhusked.  part.  adj.    Freed  from  the  husk. 

Could  no  unhusked  acorne  leave  the  tree. 
But  there  was  challenge  made  whose  it  might  be. 

Bishop  Hall,  Satires,  iii.  1. 

Unhusklngr.  verbal  abs.  Process  of  freeing 
corn,  or  other  grain,  from  the  husk. 

Captain  Cook  was  desired  to  inform  himself  of 
some  Turkey  or  East  India  merchants  of  the  way 
used  bv  them  for  the  unhusking  of  rice. — Proceed- 
ings of  the  Royal  Society.  Birch,  ii.  p.  78.  (Ord  BIS.) 

Unicorn,  s.  [Lat.  unicornis  =  having  one 
horn;  unus  =  one  +  cornu  =  horn.]  Hca>t, 
whether  real  or  fabulous,  that  has  only  one 
horn  :  (the  nearest  approach  to  this  is  the 
Narwhal,  where,  however,  the  so-called 
horn  is  a  tooth). 

Unicorns  may  be  betray'd  with  trees, 
Bears  with  glasses,  men  with  flatterers. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Casar,  ii.  1. 
8  D  2 


^^a^S^^ffaf^j 
Used  adjectivally.          "^  **"»»*  *'<*' 

g3535SS3£ 

Vnideal.  adj.    Not  ideal ;  real 

wSnTlM.      *******  VM»UCJ—  Joknton.  Mam. 
Unidle.  adj.     Active.     Hare. 
For  me,  I  do  nature  unidb  know. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Attrophel  and  8UUa,  U. 


1.  Keeping  its  tenor  ;  similar  to  itself. 

Though   when  confusedly  minified,  a*  In   thi. 

ggfefc"?  P1*?"  »  '«»  BM*r»WJ£|  and 

alike  yet  it  is  m  reality  very  different-  Woodwvrd. 

i,  Conforming  to  one  rule;  acting  in  the 

same  manner;  agreeing  with  each  other. 

Ine  only  doubt  is  about  the  manner  of  their 
unity,  how  far  churches  are  bound  to  te  'uniform 
}V«  ?"  ««"">"««.  "d  what  way  they  c^K 
take  for  that  purpose.-.ffooJtor.  ^cclesiast^l  /£ 

Numbers,  beinp  neither  uniform  in  their  designs 


. 

Uniform.  «.  Dress,  or  livery,  worn  as  a 
mark  of  belonging  to  a  certain  class,  or 
order  ;  especially  by  soldiers  and  sailors  in 
the  army  and  navy. 

'Why  did  you  not  communicate  this  fact  to  me 
this  morning  sir  F'...'  Because,  air,1  replied  Mr 
M  inkle,  who  had  had  time  to  deliberate  upon  hi*' 
answer,  because  sir.  you  described  an  intoxicated 
and  ungentlemanly  person  as  wearing  a  coat  which 
1  have  the  honour,  not  only  to  wear,  but  to  havr  i,,. 
veiiled-the  proposed  (uniform,  sir.  of  the  Pickwick 
Uub  m  London.  The  honour  of  that  uniform  I 
feel  bound  to  maintain,  and  I  therefore,  without 
inquiry  accepted  the  challenge  which  you  offered 
me.'—  Dickens,  Pickwick 


— .„.„,  «  ^,.^,^'i  Papers,  ch.  ii 
Primby  was  wearing  a  rose  in  his  button-hole, 
when  Pannikin  came  up  to  him.  '  Uniform  Mr 
fiuWi  kfSJ  ^lway»  wear  uniform,  hem!'— 
Sir?  said  Pnmby,  rather  loftily,  drawing  himself 
up,  and  glancing  at  what  he  considered  his  unex- 
ceptionable attire.—'  Roses,  eh,  Mr.  Primby  ?  not 
uniform,  hem  I '  The  mistake,  .  .  .  caused  a  feud 
between  him  and  Pannikin,  which  was  never  pro- 
perly made  up.  And  this,  Lord  Clarion  used  to  rail 
the  '  War  of  the  Eoscs.'— Hannay,  Singleton  Pan- 
tenoy. 

Uniformitarlan.  adj.  Term  applied  to  the 
doctrine  (in  Geology)  of  Uniformity  of 
action,  as  opposed  to  Catastrophes. 

(Seo  under  next  entry:  also  under  Catastro- 
phe 3,  and  Catastrophist.) 

Uniformitarlan.  *.  Advocate  of  the  uni- 
formitarian  doctrine. 

The  course  of  things  is  uniform,  to  an  intelligence 
which  can  embrace  the  succession  of  several  cycle*, 
but  it  is  catastrophic  to  the  contemplation  of  man, 
whose  survey  can  grasp  a  part  only  of  one  cycle. 
And  thus  the  hypothesis  of  uniformity,  since  it  can- 
not exclude  degrees  of  change,  nor  limit  the  range 
of  these  degrees,  nor  define  the  interval  of  their  re- 
currence, cannot  possess  any  essential  simplicity 
which,  previous  to  inquiry,  gives  it  a  claim  upon 
our  assent  superior  to  that  of  the  opposite  cata- 
strophic hypothesis.  Uniformitarian  ancnmenU 
are  negative  only.  There  is  an  opposite  tendency  in 
the  mode  of  maintaining  the  cataatrophUt  and  the 
uniformitarian  opinions,  which  depends  upon  their 
fundamental  principles,  and  shows  itself  in  all  the 
controversies  between  them.  The  Catastrophist  U 
affirmative,  the  Uniformitarian  is  negative  in  his 
assertions:  the  former  U  constant ly  attempting  to 
construct  a  theory ;  the  latter  dt-liglits  in  demoluh- 
ing  all  theories — WhemeU,  History  of  Scientific 
Ideas,  vol.  ii.  p.  289 :  ed.  1858. 

Uniformity.  *.     [Fr.  uniformitt'.] 
' .  Resemblance  to  itself;  even  tenor. 

There  is  no  uniformitn  in  the  design  of  Spenser ; 

he  aim*  at  the  accomplishment  of  no  one  action. — 

Dryden. 
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Queen  Elizabeth  was  remarkable  for  that  steadi- 
ness and  uniformity  which  ran  through  all  her  ac- 
tions.— Addison. 

2.  Conformity  to  one  pattern;  resemblance 
of  one  to  another. 

The  unity  of  that  risible  body  and  church  of 
Christ,  consisteth  in  that  uniformity,  which  all  the 


UNIX 

By  such  acts  of  voluntary  delusion  does  every 
man  endeavour  to  conceal  his  own  unimportance 
from  himself.— Johnson,  Rambler,  no.  146. 
Unimportant,  adj. 
1.  Not  momentous. 

The  attention  is  wasted  on  things  either  frivolous 
or  unimportant. — Bishop  Hurd. 


several  persons  thereunto  belonging  have,  by  reason  ;  o  A  ssumino-  rm  nir«  nf  Hio-nitv 
of  that  one  Lord,  whose  servants  they  all  profess  >  A  ,'  Qin£  ?°  aifs  OI  a{gm,ly- 
themselves ;  that  one  faith  which  they  all  acknow.  I  A  free  unimportant,  natural,  easy  manner;  di- 

ledge ;  that  one  baptism  wherewith  they  are  all  iui-  I         El^^iSS/11**  M  we  diverted  ourselves.-Pope, 
tiated.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity.  Letter  to  Swift. 

The  inferiority  of  evidence . . .  which  attaches  to    Unimporting.  part.  pref.     Not  having  im- 


tliis  class  of  laws,  is  trifling  compared  with  that 
which  is  inherent  in  uniformities  not  known  to  be 
laws  of  causation  at  all. . . .  These  are  empirical 
laws  in  a  more  emphatic  sense ;  and  when  I  employ 
that  term  (except  where  the  context  manifestly 
indjcates  the  reverse)  I  shall  generally  mean  to 
designate  those  uniformities  only,  whether  of  suc- 
cession or  of  coexistence,  which  are  not  known  to  be 
laws  of  causation. — J.  S.  MM,  System  of  Logic,  iii. 
xvi.  §  7. 
uniformly,  adv.  In  a  uniform  manner. 

1.  Without  variation  ;  in  an  even  tenor. 

That  faith  received  from  the  apostles,  the  church, 
though  dispersed  throughout  the  world,  doth  not- 
withstanding keep  as  safe  as  if  it  dwelt  within  the 
walls  of  some  one  house,  and  as  uniformly  hold,  as 
if  it  had  but  one  only  heart  and  souL — Hooker,  Ec- 
clesiastical Polity. 

2.  Without  diversity  of  one  from  another, 
unification,  s.    Reduction  to  unity  or  uni- 
formity. 

All  we  have  here  to  note  is  the  interdependence 
and  unification  of  functions  that  naturally  follow 
the  differentiation  of  them. — Herbert  Spencer,  In- 
ductions of  Biology,  §  308. 

Unity,  v.  a.  Reduce  to  unity,  or  uniformity. 
Unigeniture.   *.      [Lat.  genitus  =  begotten.] 
State  of  being  the  only  begotten. 

As  primogeniture  consisteth  in  prelation,  so  uni- 
geniture  in  exclusion. — Bishop  Pearson,  Exposition 
of  the  Creed,  art.  ii. 

Unimaginable,  adj.  Incapable  of  being,  not 
to  be  imagined  by  the  fancy;  not  to  be 
conceived. 

Things  to  their  thought 
So  unimaginable,  as  hate  in  heaven. 

Hilton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  63. 
An  infinite  succession  of  the  generations  of  men, 
without  any  permanent  foundation,  is  utterly  un- 
imaginable.—Archbishop  Tillotson.  • 

Unimaginably,  adv.  In  an  unimaginable 
manner ;  to  a  degree  not  to  be  imagined. 

Little  commiBsures,  where  they  adhere,  may  not 
be  porous  enough  to  be  pervious  to  the  unimagin- 
ably subtle  corpuscles  that  make  up  the  beams  of 
light.— Boyle. 
inimitable,  adj.     Inimitable. 

Both  these  are  unimitable. — T.  Burnet,  Theory  of 
the  Earth. 

Unimmortal.  adj.     Not  immortal ;  mortal. 

They  betook  them  several  ways, 
Both  to  destroy,  or  unimmortal  make 
All  kinds.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  610. 

Unimpairable.  adj.  Incapable  of  being  im- 
paired ;  not  liable  to  waste  or  diminution. 

If  the  superior  be  unimpairable,  it  is  a  strong 
presumption  that  the  inferiors  are  likewise  unim- 
paired.— Hakewill,  Apology. 

Unimpassioned. part. pref.  Innocent;  quiet; 
not  endowed  with  passions. 

Ansel m's  was  passive  courage,  Anselm's  was  gentle 
endurance;  but  as  unyielding,  as  impregnable,  as 
that  of  Lanfranc,  even  of  Hildebrand  himself.  No 
one  concession  could  be  wrung  from  him  of  pro- 
perty, of  right,  or  of  immunity  belonging  to  his 
Church.  He  was  a  man  whom  no  humiliation  could 
humble :  privation,  even  pain,  he  bore  not  only  with 
the  patience  but  with  the  joy  of  a  monk.  He  was 
exiled :  he  returned  the  same  meek,  unoffending, 
unimpassioned  man.  —Milman,  History  of  Latin 
Christianity,  b.  viii.  ch.  viii. 

Unimpeachable,  adj.  Incapable  of  being 
impeached;  not  accusable;  not  to  be 
charged. 

Hence  merchants,  unimpeachable  of  sin 
Against  the  charities  of  domestic  life, 
Incorporated,  seem  at  once  to  lose 
Their  nature.  Coioper,  Task,  b.  iv. 

Unimplored.  part.  pref.  Not  solicited  with 
importunity. 

If  answerable  stile  I  can  obtain 
Of  my  celestial  patroness,  who  deigns 
Her  nightly  visitation  unimplored. 

Unimportance. 


port ;  not  being  of  importance.     Rare. 

These  conclusions  are  many,  and  unimporting 
(upon  necessity)  to  salvation  either  way.— Bishop 
Hall,  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  309 :  ed.  1661. 

However  he  be  a  great  lover  of  constancy,  yet 
upon  better  reason  he  can  change  his  mind  in  some 
litigious  and  unimporting  truths ;  and  can  be  silent 
where  he  must  dissent. — Id.,  The  Christian,  §  7. 

Unimportuned.  part.  pref.  Not  solicited  ; 
not  teased  to  compliance. 

Whoever  ran 

To  danger  unimportuned,  he  was  then 
No  better  than  a  sanguine,  virtuous  man.      Donne. 
Unimposingr.  part.  pref..     Not  enjoined  as 
obligatory ;  voluntary. 

Beauteous  order  reigns, 
Manly  submission,  unimposing  toil. 

Thomson,  Liberty,  pt.  v. 

Unimprovable,  adj.  Incapable  of  being 
improved. 

The  principal  faculty  in  such  is  unimprovable. — 
Hammond,  Works,  iv.  557. 

The  divine  nature  and  beatitude  can  no  more 
admit  of  any  addition  to  it,  than  we  can  add  de- 
grees to  infinity,  new  measures  to  immensity,  and 
further  improvements  to  a  boundless,  absolute,  un- 
improvable perfection.  —  South,  Sermons,  vol.  iii. 
serm.  i. 

Unimprovableness.  s.  Attribute  suggested 
by  Unimprovable. 

This  must  be  imputed  to  their  ignorance  and  un- 
improvableness  in  knowledge,  being  generally  with- 
out literature. — Hammond. 

Unimproved,  part.  pref.     Not  made  better. 
Shallow,  unimproved  intellects,  are  confident  pre- 
tenders to  certainty.— Glanville. 

Young  Portinbras, 
Of  unimproved  mettle  hot  and  full. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  \.  1. 

Unlmpr6vlngr.  part.  pref.  Having  no  ten- 
dency to  cause  improvement ;  more  bad 
than  good. 

Under  such  a  tutor,  Mr.  Savage  was  not  likely  to 
learn  prudence  or  frugality;  and  perhaps  many  of 
the  misfortunes  which  the  want  of  these  virtues 
brought  upon  him  in  the  following  parts  of  his  life, 
might  be  justly  imputed  to  so  unimproving  an 
example.  —  Johnson,  Lives  of  the  Poets,  Savage. 
(OrdMS.) 

Unlncreasable.  adj.  Incapable  of  being  in- 
creased. Rare. 

That  love,  which  ought  to  be  appropriated  to  God, 
results  chiefly  from  an  altogether,  or  almost  un- 
increasable  elevation  and  vastness  of  affection.  — 
Boyle. 

Unindifferent.  adj.  Partial ;  leaning  to  a  side. 
His  opinion  touching  the  catholick  church  was  as 
unindifferent  as,  touching  our  church,  the  opinion 
of  them  that  favour  this  pretended  reformation  is. 
— hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Unindustrious.  adj.  Not  diligent;  not  la- 
borious. 

Pride  we  cannot  think  so  sluggish  or  unindus- 
trious  an  agent,  as  not  to  find  out  expedients  for  its 
purpose.— Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 
Uninfected.  part.  pref.     Not  infected. 

By  this  means  all  the  outed  ministers  would  be 
again  employed,  and  kept  from  going  round  the 
uninfected  parts  of  the  kingdom.— Bishop  Burnet, 
History  of  his  Own  Time,  Charles  II. 

They  are  content  with  their  country,  and  faithful 
to  their  chiefs,  and  yet  uninfected  with  the  fever  of 
migration. — Johnson,  Journey  to  the  Western  Is- 
lands of  Scotland. 

Unlnflamed.  part.  pref.     Not  set  on  fire. 

When  weak  bodies  come  to  be  inflamed,  they 
gather  a  much  greater  heat  than  others  have  unin- 
flamed. — Bacon. 

Uninflammable,  adj.  Incapable  of  being 
inflamed,  or  set  on  fire  (either  actually  or 
figuratively). 

The  uninflammable  spirit  of  such  concretes  may 
be  pretended  to  be  but  a  mixture  of  phlegm  and 
salt.— Boyle. 

Not  influenced; 


Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  20.    Uninfluenced,  part .  pref. 
Want  of  importance.  not  prejudiced. 
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If  those  elections  are  uninfluenced  and  free. — 
Lord  Lyttelton. 

Moderately  instructed  in  the  principles  of  criti. 
cism,  and  uninfluenced  in  the  present  debate  by 
interest  or  passion.  —  Porson,  Letter  to  Travis. 
p.  142. 

Uninformed,  part.  pref. 
\.  Untaught;  uninstructed. 

Nor  uninform'd 
Of  nuptial  sanctity,  and  marriage  rites. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  486. 
No  uninformed  minds  can  represent  virtue  so 
noble  to  us,  that  we  necessarily  add  splendour  to 
her.— Pope. 

2.  Unanimated  ;  not  enlivened. 

The  Picts,  though  never  so  beautiful,  have  dead 
uninformed  countenances.— Spectator,  no.  41. 
Uningenious.  adj.     Not  ingenious ;  stupid. 
Uningenious    paradoxes',   ana    reveries   without 
imagination. — Burke,  Observations  on  a  late  State 
of  the  Nation :  1769. 

Uningenuous.  adj.    Illiberal ;  disingenuous. 
Did  men  know  how  to  distinguish  between  re- 
ports and  certainties,  this  stratagem  would  be  as 
unskilful  as  it  is  uningenuous—Dr.H.More,  Decay 
of  Christian  Piety. 

Uninhabitable,  adj.  Incapable  of  being 
inhabited. 

If  there  be  any  place  upon  earth  of  that  nature 
that  paradise  had,  the  same  must  be  found  within 
that  supposed  uninhabitable  burnt  zone,  or  within 
the  tropicks.— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

UninhabitablenesB.  s.  Attribute  suggested 
by  Uninhabitable  ;  incapacity  of  being' 
inhabited. 

Divers  radicated  opinions,  such  as  that  of  the 
uninhabitableness  of  the  torrid  zone,  of  the  solidity 
of  the  celestial  part  of  the  world,  are  generally 
grown  out  of  request.— Boyle. 

Uninhabited,  part.  pref.  Having  no  dwel- 
lers. 

The  whole  island  is  now  uninhabited.— Sandys. 
I  cast  anchor  on  the  leeside  of  the  island,  which 
seemed  to  be  uninhabited. — Swift. 

Uninjured,  part.  pref.  Unhurt;  suffering  no 
harm. 

You  may  as  well  spread  out  the  unsunn'd  heaps 
Of  misers'  treasure  by  an  outlaw's  den, 
And  tell  me  it  is  safe,  as  bid  me  hope 
Danger  will  let  an  helpless  maiden  pass 
Uninjured  in  this  wild,  surrounding  waste. 

Milton,  Comus,  99. 

Un  inquisitive,  adj.  Not  curious  to  know ; 
not  inquisitive ;  not  prying. 

Of  those  who  participate  in  your  councils  have  I 
many  times  heard,  not  uninquisitive,  I  acknowledge, 
how  attentively  you  revolve  things  propounded. — 
Sir  H.  Wotton,  Remains,  p.  153. 

Uninscribed.  part.  pref.  Having  no  inscrip- 
tion. 

Make  sacred  Charles's  tomb  for  ever  known ; 
Obscure  the  place,  and  uninscribed  the  stone. 
Oh  fact  accurst !  Pope,  Windsor  Forest. 

Uninspired,  part. pref.  Not  having  received 
any  supernatural  instruction  or  illumina- 
tion. 

My  pastoral  muse  her  humble  tribute  brings, 
And  yet  not  wholly  uninspired  she  sings. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil's  Eclogues,  vi.  9. 
Uninstructed.  part.  pref.     Not  taught ;  not 
helped  by  instruction. 

That  fool  intrudes,  raw  in  this  great  affair, 
And  uninstructed  how  to  stem  the  tide.  Dryden. 
It  is  an  unspeakable  blessing  to  be  born  in  those 
parts  where  wisdom  flourishes,  though  there  are 
even  in  these  parts  several  poor,  uninstructed  per- 
sons.— Addison. 

Uninstructive.  adj.  Not  conferring  any 
improvement. 

Were  not  men  of  abilities  thus  communicative, 
their  wisdom  would  be  in  a  great  measure  useless, 
and  their  experience  uninstructive. — Addison. 
Unintelligent,  adj.  Not  having  intelligence ; 
not  knowing;  not  having  any  conscious- 
ness. 

We  will  give  you  sleepy  drinks,  that  your  senses 
may  be  unintelligent  of  our  iiisunMence.— Shake- 
spear,  Winter's  Tale,  i.  1. 

This  conclusion,  if  men  allowed  of,  they  would  not 
destroy  ill-formed  productions.  Aye,  but  these  mon- 
sters.   Let  them  be  so ;  what  will  your  drivelling, 
unintelligent,  unattractable  changeling  be  ?— Locke. 
Unintelligibility.  s.     Quality  of  not  being 
intelligible. 

Credit   the  Unintelligibility  of  this   union   and 
motion. — Granville. 
Dissonant  hubbub  there  is ;  jargon  as  of  Babel,  in 
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the  hour  when  they  were  first  smitten  (as  here)  with 
mutual  unintettigibility,  and  the  people  had  not  yet 
dispersed  \-Carlyle,  The  French  Revolution,  pt.  i. 
b.  iii.  eh.  viii. 

Unintelligible,  adj.  Incapable  of  being 
understood. 

Did  Thetis 

These  arms  thus  labour'd  for  her  son  prepare ; 
For  that  dull  soul  to  stare  with  stupid  eyes, 
On  the  learn'd  unintelligible  prize  ? 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Contention 

of  Ajax  and  Ulysses. 

The  Latin,  three  hundred  years  before  Tully,  was 
as  unintelligible  in  his  time  as  the  English  and 
French  of  the  same  period  are  now. — Swift. 

Unintelligibleness,  s.  Attribute  suggested 
by  Unintelligible;  state  of  being  un- 
intelligible. 

I  require  our  theorist  to  shew  us  some  inconve- 
nience or  unintelligibleness  in  the  one  more  than  in 
the  other. — Bishop  Croft,  On  Burnet's  Theory  of  the 
Earth,  p.  73:  1685. 

Unintelligibly,  adv.  In  an  unintelligible 
manner  ;  so  as  not  to  be  understood. 

Sound  is  not  unintelligibly  explained  by  a  vibrat- 
ing motion  communicated  to  the  medium.— Locke. 

To  talk  of  specifick  differences  in  nature,  without 
reference  to  general  ideas,  is  to  talk  unintelligibly. 
—Id. 

•Unintentional,  adj.  Not  designed;  hap- 
pening without  design. 

Besides  the  unintentional  deficiencies  of  my  style, 
I  have  purposely  transgressed  the  laws  of  oratory, 
in  making  my  periods  over-long.— Boyle. 

Uninterested,  part.  pref.  Not  having  in- 
terest. 

The  greatest  part  of  an  audienge  is  always  unin- 
terested, though  seldom  knowing^-J»rydew. 
Uninteresting:,  part.  pref.     Exciting  no  in- 
terest. 

The  details  rise  far  above  the  uninteresting  pre- 
cision of  patient  annalists.—  Warton. 
Unintermission.   s.     Absence  of  intermis- 
sion, or  interval. 

Dionysius  was  so  racked  and  torn  in  pieces  with 
the  torments  of  the  stone,  that  the  continuance  and 
unintermission  of  his  pain  tired  out  his  patience  and 
vanquished  his  apathy.— Parker,  Law  of  Nature, 
p.  134.  (Ord  MS.) 

Uninterrupted,  part.  pref.  Continued ;  not 
interrupted. 

This  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  seems  to  be 
partly  continued  and  uninterrupted,  as  that  motion 
of  the  first  moveable  partly  interpolated  and  inter- 
rupted.— Sir  M.  Hale,  Origination  of  Mankind. 

Unintermitting.  part.  pref.  Having  no  in- 
terruption ;  continuing. 

To  procure  an  unintermitting  joy;  to  draw  life 
into  perpetuity;    to  keep  back  the  eclipsing  sad- 
nesses of  the  mind:   this  is  beyond  a  Solomon. — 
FelWiam,  On  Ecclesiastes,  ii.  11. 
Unintermixed.  part.  pref.     Not  mingled. 

Unintermix'd  with  fictious  fantasies, 
I  versify  the  truth,  not  poetize. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

Uninterpolated.  part.  pref.  Not  interpo- 
lated. 

Berriman  and  Ernesti  think  that  '  authentic® ' 
means   no  more  than   genuine,  Uninterpolated. — 
Porson,  Letter  to  Travis,  p.  277. 
Uninterrupted,  part.  pref.    Not  broken ;  not 
interrupted. 

Thy  constant  quiet  fills  my  peaceful  breast 
With  unruixt  joy,  uninterrupted  rest. 

Lord  Boscommon. 

The  hills  rise  insensibly,  and  leave  the  eye  a  vast, 
uninterrupted  prospect. — Addison. 

Uninterruptedly,  adv.  In  an  uninterrupted 
manner. 

A  successive  augmentation  uninterruptedly  con- 
tinued, in  an  actual  existence  of  believing,  and  con- 
gregations in  all  ages  unto  the  end  of  the  world. — 
Bishop  Pearson,  Exposition  of  the  Creed. 
Unintr eatable,     adj.       Incapable    of  being 
prevailed  on  by  intreaties. 

The  judge  must  utter  his  wordes  gravely,  and  he 
must  also  be  unflexible  and  unintreatable  without 
mooving   and    without   affection.  —  Trewnesse   of 
Christian  Religion,  p.  452.    (Ord  MS.) 
Unintrenched.  part.  pref.     Not  intrenched. 
It  had  been  cowardice  in  the  Trojans,  not  to  have 
attempted  anything  against  an  army  that  lay  unfor- 
tified and  unintrenched.—Pope. 
Unintricated.  part.  pref.      Not  perplexed  ; 
not  obscure. 

Even,  clear,  unintricated  designs.  —  Hammond, 
Works,  iv.  502. 
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Unintroduced.  part.  pref.  Not  properly 
conducted;  not  duly  ushered  in;  obtru- 
sive. 

Think  not,  unintrnduced  I  force  my  way. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  v. 
Uninvented.  part.  pref.     Undiscovered. 

Not  uninvented  that,  which  thou  aright 
Believ'st  so  main  to  our  success,  I  bring. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  470. 
Uninventlve.  adj.     Destitute  of  invention. 

It  was  not  alone  as  a  servile  translator  of  the 
Greek,  as  the  inert  and  uninventive  disciple  of  the 
Western  philosophy,  which  it  was  to  restore  to  its 
forgotten  honours  in  the  West,  that  Arabian  Philo- 
sophy aspired,  if  not  to  rule,  to  influence  the  mind 
of  Christendom. — Milman,  History  of  Latin  Chris- 
tianity, b.  xiv.  ch.  iii. 

Uninvestigabie.  adj.  Incapable  of  being 
investigated.  Rare. 

The  number  of  the  works  of  this  visible  world 
being  uninvestigable  by  us,  afford  us  a  demonstra- 
tive proof  of  the  unlimited  extent  of  the  Creator's 
skill.— Ray,  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the  Works 
of  the  Creation. 

Uninvited,  part.  pref.     Not  asked. 

His  honest  friends,  at  thirsty  hour  of  dusk, 
Come  uninvited.  J.  Philips,  Cyder,  ii.  367. 

Unlnured.  part.  pref.  Unaccustomed  ;  not 
habituated. 

Protected  mice, 

The  race  exiguous,  uninured  to  wet, 
Their  mansions  quit,  and  other  countries  seek. 
,  Philips. 

Union,  s.  [Lat.  wm'0,  -onis."\  Pearl.  Obso- 
lete. 

The  king  shall  drink  to  Hamlet's  better  health, 
And  in  the  cup  an  union  shall  he  throw, 
Richer  than  that  which  four  successive  kings 
111  Denmark's  crown  have  worn. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  v.  2. 
Union,  s.     [Lat.  unto,  -onis."] 

1.  Act  of  joining  two  or  more,  so  as  to  make 
them  one. 

Adam,  from  whose  dear  side  I  boast  me  sprung, 
And  gladly  of  our  union  hear  thee  speak, 
One  heart,  one  soul  in  both ! 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  965. 

2.  Concord;  conjunction  of  mind  or  interests. 

The  experience  of  those  profitable  emanations 
from  God,  most  commonly  are  the  first  motive  of 
our  love ;  but  when  we  once  have  tasted  his  good- 
ness, we  love  the  spring  for  its  own  excellency,  pass- 
ing from  considering  ourselves,  to  an  union  with 
God.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Rule  and  Exercises  of  holy 
Living. 

3.  In  Ecclesiastical  Law.    See  extract. 

Union  is  a  combining  or  consolidation  of  two 
churches  in  one,  which  is  done  by  the  consent  of 
the  bishop,  the  patron  and  incumbent.  And  this 
is  properly  called  an  union :  but  there  are  two  other 
sorts,  as  when  one  church  is  made  subject  to  the 
other,  and  when  one  man  is  made  prelate  of  both, 
and  when  a  conventual  is  made  cathedral.  Touch- 
ing union  in  the  first  signification,  there  was  a  sta- 
tute, an.  37  Hen.  VIII.  chap.  21,  that  it  should  be 
lawful  in  two  churches,  whereof  the  value  of  the 
one  is  not  above  six  pounds  in  the  king's  books,  of 
the  first  fruits,  and  not  above  one  mile  distant  from 
the  other.  Union  in  this  signification  is  personal, 
and  that  is  for  the  life  of  the  incumbent ;  or  real, 
that  is,  perpetual,  whosoever  is  incumbent.— Cowell. 
Unionism,  s.  System  of  trades  unions. 
(See,  for  example,  under  Unionist.) 
Unionist,  s.  Member  of  a  trades  union. 

We  quite  agree  with  the  patriarchal  advice  from 
Preston  that,  if  ever  there  was  a  time  when  it  be- 
hoved unionists  to  be  up  and  doing,  that  time  is  the 
'present.' . . .  The  hint  has  been  taken,  and  union- 
ism has  answered  to  the  appeal  to  be  up  and  doing. 
— Saturday  Review,  October  19, 1867. 
Uniparous.  adj.     [Lat.  unus  =  one ;  pario  = 
I  bring  forth.]     Bringing  one  at  a  birth. 

Others  make  good  the  paucity  of  their  breed  with 
the  duration  of  their  days,  whereof  there  want  not 
examples  in  animals  uniparous.—Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

Unique,  adj.  [Fr.]  Sole ;  without  an  equal ; 
without  another  of  the  same  kind  known 
to  exist :  (an  affected  and  useless  term  of 
modern  times  ;  so  writes  Todd). 

In  the  lower  jaw  the  crowns  of  the  first  two  inci- 
sors present  the  form  of  a  comb,  and  are  in  this 
respect  unique  in  the  class  Mammalia.— Owen,  Ana- 
tomy of  Vertebrates,  vol.  iii.  p.  312. 
Unison,  s.     In  Music.     Consonance  of  two 
sounds,  either  grave  or  acute. 

When  moved  matter  meets  with  any  thing  like 
that  from  which  it  received  its  primary  impress,  it 
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will  in  like  manner  move  it,  as  In  musical  strings 
tuned  unisons.— Glanville. 

Lost  was  the  nation's  sense,  nor  could  be  found. 
While  a  long,  solemn  unison  went  round. 

,_,    .  Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  611. 

What  old  Calvin  rrfeant  to  be  sung  in  unison, 
they  chose  should  be  formed  in  counterpoint  or  ti 
four  parts.— Mason,  Three  Essays  on  Church  Music, 
p.  208. 

Unison,    adj.       [Lat.  unus  +  sonus  -  sound.] 
Sounding  alone. 

Sounds  intermixed  with  voice 
Choral,  or  unison.      Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  598. 
Unisonous,  adj.    Being  in  unison. 

These  apt  notes  were  about  forty  tunes,  of  one 
part  only,  and  in  one  unisonous  key.— T.  Warton, 
History  of  English  Poetry  iii.  171. 

Calvin,  who  had  certainly  less  musick  in  his  soul 
than  Luther,  rejected  both  vocal  and  instrumental 
harmony,  and  admitted  only  unisonous  psalmody. 
— Mason,  Three  Essays  on  Church  Music,  p.  166. 
Unit.  s. 

1.  One;  the  least  number;  or  the  root  of 
numbers. 

If  any  atom  should  be  moved  mechanically,  with- 
out attraction,  't  is  above  a  hundred  million  millions 
odds  to  an  unit,  that  it  would  not  strike  upon  any 
other  atom,  but  glide  through  an  empty  interval 
,  without  contact.— Bentley. 

Units  are  the  integral  parts  of  any  large  number. 
— Watts. 

The  votes  of  independent  nations  in  a  federal 
council  have  generally  been  regulated  in  the  same 
manner.  Each  nation  has  been  taken  as  a  unit,  and 
has  exercised  one  vote,  whatever  might  be  its  power 
and  importance  as  compared  with  others.  In  the 
Amphictyonic  League,  for  example,  the  confederate 
states  were  all  on  an  equality,  so  that  Sparta  and 
Athens  had  not  more  votes  than  the  smallest  towu 
which  was  a  member  of  the  league.— Sir  G.  C.  Lewis, 
On  the  Influence  of  Authority  in  Matters  of  Opi- 
nion, ch.  vii. 

'Shall  we  carry  Chichesterf  asked  Lady  Fire- 
brace  of  Lady  St.  Julians.—'  Oh !  do  not  speak  to  me 
ever  again  of  the  House  of  Commons,"  she  replied,  in. 
a  tone  of  affected  despair.  '  What  use  is  winning 
our  way  by  units.  It  may  take  years.  Lord  Pro- 
tocol says,  that  "one  is  enough.'" — B.  Disraeli, 
Sybil. 

2.  Gold  coin  of  King  James  I. 

King  James  caused  new  coins  to  be  made  of  several 
stamps,  weights,  and  values;— that  is  to  say,  one 
piece  of  gold  of  the  value  of  2()s.  sterling,  called  the 
unite ;— one  other  gold  money  of  ten  shillings,  4c.— 
Camden,  Remains,  Money. 

Unitarian,    s.     One  whose  religious  creed 
allows  divinity  to  God  the  Father  alone. 

Socinians,  under  the  name  of  Unitarians,  have 
appeared  with  great  boldness,  and  have  . . .  filled  the 
nation  with  their  numerous  pamphlets,  printed 
upon  a  publick  stock,  and  given  away  gratis  among 
the  people,  whereby  many  have  been  deluded. — 
Leslie,  Socinian  Controversy  Discussions,  preface. 

Unite,  v.  a.     [Lat.  uhitus."] 

1.  Join  two  or  more  into  one. 

The  force  which  wont  in  two  to  be  dispersed, 
In  one  alone  right  hand  he  now  unites.       Spenser. 

A  proposition  for  uniting  both  kingdoms  was 
begun.— Swift. 

2.  Make  to  agree. 

The  king  proposed  nothing  more  than  to  unite 
his  kingdom  in  one  form  of  worship.— Lord  Cla- 
rendon, History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

3.  Make  to  adhere. 

The  peritonaeum,  which  is  a  dry  body,  may  be 
united  with  the  musculous  flesh.—  Wiseman,  Sur- 

5ery. 
oin. 

In  the  lawful  name  of  marrying. 
To  give  our  hearts  united  ceremony. 

Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  8. 
Let  the  ground  of  the  picture  be  well  united  with 
colours  of  a  friendly  nature.— Dryden,  Translation 
of  Dvfresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

5.  Join  in  interest. 

Unto  their  assembly,  mine  honour,  be  not  thou 
united .'—  Genesis,  xlix.  6. 

Unite,  v.  n. 

1.  Join  in  an  act ;  concur  ;  act  in  concert. 

If  you  will  now  unite  in  your  complaints, 
And  force  them  with  a  constancy,  the  cardinal 
Cannot  stand  under  them. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  in.  2. 

2.  Coalesce ;  be  cemented ;  be  consolidated. 

3.  Grow  into  one. 

From  my  loins 

Thou  shalt  proceed,  and  from  thy  womb  the  Son 
Of  God  Most  High  ;  so  God  with  man  unites. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  880. 

Unitedly,  adv.    In  a  united  manner  ;  with 
union  ;  so  as  to  join. 
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'The  eyes,  which  are  of  a  watery  nature,  ought  to 
be  much  painted,  and  unitedly  on  their  lower 
parts :  but  boldly  touched  above  by  the  light  and 
shadows. — Dryden,  Translation  of  Dufresnoy's  Art 
of  Painting. 
Uniter.  s.  One  who,  that  which,  unites. 

Suppose  an  uniter  of  a  middle  constitution,  that 
should  partake  of  some  of  the  qualities  of  both. — 
Glanville. 

Unition.  *.  Act  or  power  of  uniting  ;  con- 
junction; coalition:  (Johnson  writes  'a 
word  proper,  but  little  used '). 

As  long  as  any  different  substance  keeps  off  the 
unition,  hope  not  to  cure  a  wound. —  Wiseman, 
f    Surgery. 

Unltive.  adj.     Having  the  power  of  uniting. 
That  can  be  nothing  else  but  the  unitive  way  of 
religion,  which  consists  of  the  contemplation  and 
love  of  God. — Norris. 

An  eclectic,  conservative,  assimilating,  healing, 
moulding  process,  a  unitive  power,  is  of  the  essence, 
and  a  third  test,  of  a  faithful  development.— -J.  H. 
Newman,  Essay  on  the  Development  of  Christian 
Doctrine,  ch.  i.  sect.  iii. 
Unitively.  adv.  In  a  unitive  manner. 

Jupiter  containeth  the  universe,  and  all  things 
within  himself,  unitively  and  intellectually,  accord- 
f     ing  to  these  Orphick  oracles. — Oudworth.  (Ord  MS.) 
Unity.  *.  [Lat.  unitas,  -atis ;  Fr.  unite.'} 

1 .  State  of  being  one. 

Man  is  to  beget 

Like  of  his  like;  his  image  multiplied: 
In  unity  defective ;  which  requires 
Collateral  love  and  dearest  amity. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  423, 
Whatever  we  can  consider  as  one  thing,  suggests 
to  the  understanding  the  idea  of  unity. — Locke. 

2.  Concord ;  conjunction. 

That  which  you  hear,  you  "11  swear 
You  see,  there  is  such  unity  in  the  proofs. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  v.  2. 

We,  of  all  Christians,  ought  to  promote  unity 
among  ourselves  and  others.— Bishop  Sprat,  Ser- 
mons. 

3.  Agreement ;  uniformity. 

To  the  avoiding  of  dissension,  it  availeth  much, 
that  th'-re  be  amongst  them  an  unity,  as  well  in 
ceremonies  as  in  doctrine.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

4.  Principle  of  dramatic  writing,  by  which 
the  tenor  of  the  story,  and  propriety  of 
representation  is  preseVved. 

The  unities  of  time,  place,  and  action  are  exactly 
observed.— Dryden,  All  for  Love,  preface. 

Although  in  poetry  it  be  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  unities  of  time,  place,  and  action  should  be 
thoroughly  understood,  there  is  still  something 
more  essential,  that  elevates  and  astonishes  the 
fancy. — Addison, 

Suppose  .  .  .  that  the  man  .  .  .  was  an  original 
man  ;  that  his  life-drama  would  not  and  could  not 
be  measured  by  the  three  unities  alone;  hut  partly 
by  a  rule  of  its  own  too. — Carlyle,  Critical  and 
Miscellaneous  Essays,  Mirabeau, 

5.  In  Law.    See  extract. 

Unity  of  possession  is  a  joint  possession  of  two 
rights  by  several  titles.  For  example,  I  take  a  lease 
of  land  from  one  upon  a  certain  rent ;  afterwards  I 
buy  the  fee-simple.  This  is  an  unity  of  possession, 
whereby  the  lease  is  extinguished ;  by  reason  that 
I,  who  had  before  the  occupation  only  for  my  rent, 
am  become  lord  of  the  same,  and  am.  to  pay  my 
rent  to  none.— Cowell. 
Universal,  adj.  [Lat.  universalis."] 

1.  General ;  extending  to  all. 

All  sorrowed  j  if  all  the  world  could  have  seen  't, 
the  woe  had  been  universal. — Shakespear,  Winter's 
Tale,  v.  2. 

This  excellent  epistle,  though,  in  front  of  it,  it 
bears  a  particular  inscription,  yet  in  the  drift  of  it 
is  universal,  as  designing  to  convince  all  mankind 
of  the  necessity  of  seeking  for  happiness  in  the 
gospel.— South,  Sermons. 

2.  Total;  whole. 

From  harmony,  from  heav'nly  harmony, 
This  universal  frame  bettan. 

Dryden,  Song  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  1. 

3.  Not  particular ;  comprising  all  particulars. 

From  things  particular 
She  doth  abstract  the  universal  kinds. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 
An  universal  was  the  object  of  imagination,  and 
there  was  no  such  thing  in  reality. — Arbuthnot  and 
Pope,  Martinus  Scriblerus. 

4.  In  Logic.   Proposition  of  which  the  quan- 
tity is  denoted  by  all,  as  opposed  to  some  ; 
e.g.  'All  A  is  B,'  'No  A  is  B,'  are,  respec- 
tively, universal  affirmative,  and  universal 
negative,  propositions. 

Universal,   s.    The  whole;  general  system 
of  the  universe.     Obsolete. 
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To  what  end  had  the  angel  been  set  to  keep  the 
entrance  into  Paradise  after  Adam's  expulsion,  if 
the  universal  had  been  paradise  ? — Sir  W.  Raleigh, 
History  of  the  World. 
Universalist.  s. 

1.  In  Theology.    One  who  holds  the  doctrine 
that  all  men  will  be  finally  saved. 

2.  One  who  affects  to  understand  all  parti- 
culars. 

A  modern  freethinker  is  an  universalist  in  specu- 
lation;  any  proposition  whatsoever  he's  ready  to 
decide ;  self-assurance  supplies  all  want  of  abilities ! 
— Bentley,  Phileleutherus  Lipsiensis,  §  3. 
Universality,    s.     Not  particularity;  gene- 
rality; extension  to  the  whole. 

This  Catholicism,  or  second  affection  of  the  church, 
consisteth  generally  in  universality,  as  embracing 
all  sorts  of  persons,  as  to  be  disseminated  through 
all  nations,  as  comprehending  all  ages,  as  containing 
all  necessary  and  saving  truths,  as  obliging  all  con- 
ditions of  men  to  all  kind  of  obedience,  as  curing  all 
diseases,  and  planting  all  graces  in  the  souls  of  men. 
—Bishop  Pearson. 

This  catalogue  of  sin,  is  but  of  sin  under  a  limita- 
tion ;  an  universality  of  sin  under  a  certain  kind ; 
that  is,  of  all  sins  of  direct  and  personal  commis- 
sion.— South,  Sermons. 

A  special  conclusion  cannot  be  inferred  from  a 
moral  universality,  nor  always  from  a  physical  one ; 
though  it  may  be  always  inferred  from  an  univer- 
sality that  is  metaphysical.—  Watts. 
Universally,  adv.     In  a  universal  manner  ; 
throughout  the  whole ;  without  exception. 

Those  offences  which  are  breaches  of  supernatural 
laws,  violate  in  general  that  principle  of  reason, 
which  willeth  universally  to  fly  from  evil. — Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

There  best  beheld,  where  universally  admired, 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  542. 

What  he  borrows  from  theantients  he  repays  with 
usury  of  his  own,  in  coin  as  good,  and  as  universally 
valuable. — Dryden. 

This  institution  of  charity-schools  universally 
prevailed. — Addison. 

Unlversalness.  s.     Attribute  suggested  by 
Universal;  universality. 

They'll  object 
'Gainst  th"  universalness  of  this  clear  notion. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  i.  2,  46. 
Universe.  «.     [Fr.  univers ;  Lat.  universum."] 
General  system  of  things. 

Creeping  murmur,  and  the  poring  dark, 
Fills  the  wide  vessel  of  the  universe. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iv.  chorus. 
God  here  sums  up  all  into  man  ;  the  whole  into  a 
part ;  the  universe  into  an  individual.— South,  Ser- 
mons. 

Father  of  heav'n ! . . .  and  Judge  of  earth, 
Whose  word  call'd  out  this  universe  to  birth. 

Prior,  Solomon,  iii.  665. 
University.  *.     [Lat.  universitas.~] 

1 .  Corporation  for  the  supply  of  the  higher 
kinds  of  instruction  and  education. 

While  I  play  the  good  husband  at  home,  my  son 
and  servants  spend  all  at  the  university.— Shake- 
spear, Taming  of  the  Shrew,  \.  1. 

The  universities,  especially  Aberdeen,  flourished 
under  many  excellent  scholars,  and  very  learned 
men.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Re- 
bellion. 

2.  Whole;  universe.    Obsolete, 

The  great  womb 

From  whence  all  things  in  the  university 
Yclad  in  divers  forms  do  gaily  bloom, 
And  after  fade  away. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Life  of  the  Soul,  i.  13. 
That  thou  givest  them  (saith  the  Psalmist,  speak- 
ing with  respect  to  the  university  of  things,)  they 
gather. — Barrow,  Sermons,  vol.  ii.  serm.  xii. 
Univocal.    adj.      [Lat.  univocus  ;    voco  =  I 
call ;  vox,  vocis  =  voice.] 

1.  Having  one  meaning. 

Univocal  words  are  such  as  signify  but  one  idea, 
or  but  one  sort  of  thing :  equivocal  words  are  such 
as  signify  two  or  more  different  ideas,  or  different 
sorts  of  objects.—  Watts. 

2.  Certain ;    regular ;  pursuing  always  one 
tenor. 

This  conceit  makes  putrefactive  generations  corre- 
spondent unto  seminal  productions ;  and  conceives 
inequivwal  effects,  and  univocal  conformity  unto 
the  efficient.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

Univocally.  adv. 

1.  In  a  univocal  manner;  in  one  term;  in 
one  sense. 

How  is  sin  univocally  distinguished  into  venial 

and  mortal,  if  the  venial  be  not  sin  ?— Bishop  Hall. 

It  were  top  great  presumption  to  think,  that  there 

is  anything  in  any  created  nature,  that  can  bear  any 

perfect  resemblance  of  the  incomprehensible  per- 
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fection  of  the  divine  nature:  very  being  itself  does 
not  predicate  univocally  touching  God,  and  any 
created  being,  and  intellect,  and  will,  as  we  attribute 
them  to  him.  —  Sir  M.  Hale, 

2.  In  one  tenor. 

All  creatures  are  generated  univocally  by  parents 
of  their  own  kind  ;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  spon- 
taneous generation.  —  Ray. 

Univocatlon.  s.  Agreement  of  name  and 
meaning. 

The  univocation  of  Tartar  cities  with  those  of 
Israel,  concurring  with  the  former  reason  from  the 
place  and  country  whither  they  were  sometime 
transplanted  by  the  Assyrians,  doth  plainly  shew 
that  the  Israelitish  people  have  been  there.  —  Whis- 
ton,  Memoirs,  p.  583  :  1749. 

unjeaious.  adj.  Free  from  jealousy;  not 
suspiciously  fearful  ;  having  no  unreason- 
able mistrust. 

The  indulgence  under  which  they  enjoy  present 
ease,  is  founded  on  the  gentle  and  unjealous  temper 
of  the  king,  which  may  be  shaken  and  changed  by 
several  accidents  that  may  fall  out.  —  Lord  Claren- 
don, Papal  Usurpation,  vol.  i.  ch.  x. 

TTnjoint.  v.  a.     Disjoint. 

Unjointing  the  bones  of  many  a  solemn  peace.  — 
Fuller,  Holy  War,  p.  247  :  1639. 
Unjoyful.  adj.     Not  joyful  ;  sad. 

This  unjoyful  set  of  people.  —  Tatter,  no.  16. 
Unjoyous.  adj.     Unjoyful. 

Where  nothing  can  be  hearty,  it  must  needs  he 
unjoyous  and  injurious  to  any  perceiving  person  so 
detained.  —  Milton,  Tetrachordon. 


part.  pref.     Not  judicially  de- 
termined. 

Causes  unjudged  disgrace  the  loaded  file, 
And  sleeping  laws  the  king's  neglect  revile. 

Prior,  Solomon,  ii.  722. 

Unjust,  adj.  Contrary  to  justice  :  (used 
both  of  persons  and  things'). 

He  that  is  unjust  in  the  least  is  unjust  also  in 
much.  —  Luke,  xvi.  10. 

I  should  forge 

Quarrels  unjust  against  the  good  and  loyal, 
Destroying  them  for  wealth. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

He  who  was  so  unjust  as  to  do  his  brother  an 
injury,  will  scarce  be  so  just  to  condemn  himself  for 
it.  —  Locke. 

Unjustifiable,  adj.  Incapable  of  being  jus- 
tified, or  defended. 

If  these  reproaches,  which  aim  only  at  ostentation 
of  wit,  be  so  unjustifiable,  what  shall  we  say  to  those 
that  are  drawn,  that  are  founded  in  malice  ?—JJr. 
U.  More,  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

If  we  could  look  into  effects,  we  might  pronounce 
boldly  :  but  for  a  man  to  give  his  opinion  of  what  he 
sees  but  in  part,  is  an  unjustifiable  piece  of  rashness. 
—  Addison. 

Unjustifiableness.  s.  Attribute  suggested 
by  Unjustifiable;  quality  of  not  being 
justifiable. 

He  wished  them  to  consider  of  the  illegality  of  all 
those  commissions,  and  of  the  unjustijiableness  of 
all  the  proceedings  which  had  been  by  virtue  of 
them.—  Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  lie- 
hellion. 

Unjustly,  adv.    In  an  unjust  manner. 

Whom,  but  for  voting  peace,  the  Greeks  pursue, 
Accused  unjustly,  then  unjustly  slew. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Destruction  of  Troy. 
Moderation  the  one  side  very  justly  disowns,  and 
the  other  as  unjustly  pretends  to.—  Swift. 
Unked.  adj.     [?  uncouth.'] 

1.  Unusual;  odd;  strange. 

A  physician  must  practice  according  to  the  actions 
of  pnisick  ;  he  must  not  minister  after  any  unked 
manner,  but  only  according  to  the  usual  and  ordi- 
narie  opinion  of  the  learned  in  phisick.—  Abstract 
of  Acts,  Canons,  &c.,  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  p.  70. 

2.  Lonely;  solitary. 
Unkempt,  adj. 

1.  Uncombed. 

Laden  she  is  with  long  unkemmed  hairs. 

May,  Translation  of  Lucan's  Pharsalia, 
b.  vi.  :  1627. 

2.  Unpolished. 

Thenot,  to  that  I  chose  thou  dost  me  tempt  ; 
But,  ah  !  too  well  I  wot  my  humble  veine, 
And  how  my  rimes  been  rugged  and  unkempt. 

Spetiser,  Shepherd's  Calendar. 
Unkennel,  v.  a. 
1  .  Drive  from  his  kennel  or  hole. 

Search,  seek,  find  out.  I  warrant  we'll  unkennel 
the  fox.  Let  me  stop  this  way  first.  So,  now  un- 
cape.—  Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Hi.  8. 

I  warrant  you,  colonel,  we'll  unkennel  him.— 
Dryden,  Spanish.  Friar,  iv.  1. 
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2.  Rouse  from  its  secrecy  or  retreat. 

If  his  occult  guilt 

Do  not  itself  unkennel  in  one  speech, 
It  is  a  damned  ghost  that  we  have  seen. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 
Unkent.  part.  pref.     Unknown.    Obsolete. 

Go,  little  book,  thyself  present, 
As  child  whose  parent  is  unkent, 
To  him.  that  is  the  president 
Of  nobleness  and  chivalrie.  Spenser. 

Unkept.  part.  pref. 
\ .  Not  kept ;  not  retained. 
2.  Unobserved ;  unobeyed. 

Many  things  kept  generally  heretofore,  are  now 
in  like  sort  generally  unkept,  and  abolished,  every 
where.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
Unkind,  adj. 

1.  Not  favourable  ;  not  benevolent. 

In  nature  there 's  no  blemish  but  the  mind ; 
None  cau  be  call'd  deform'd,  but  the  unkind. 

Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

To  the  noble  mind 
Rich  gifts  wax  poor,  when  givers  prove  unkind. 

Id.,  Hamlet,  iii.1. 

To  Nimrod  our  author  seems  a  little  unkind ;  and 
says,  that  he,  against  right,  enlarged  his  empire. — 
Locke. 

A  real  grief  I  ne'er  can  find, 
Till  thou  prov'st  perjured  or  unkind. 

Prior,  To  a  Young  Gentleman  in  Love. 
Or,  if  they  serve  you,  serve  you  disinclined, 
And,  in  their  height  of  kindness,  are  unkind. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  vii.  81. 

2.  Unnatural. 

They,  however,  shameful  and  unkinde, 
Yet  did  possesse  their  horrible  intent. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iii.  2,  43. 

Unkindllness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Unkindly;  unfavourableness. 

I  have  often  heard  the  chief  of  our  city  complain- 
ing of  the  unfruitfulness  of  the  earth,  and  sometimes 
again  of  the  unkindliness  of  the  weather,  now  for  a 
good  space  hurtful  to  the  fruits.— Hakuwill,  Apo- 
logy, p.  143. 
Unkindly,  adj. 

1.  Unnatural ;  contrary  to  nature. 

They,  with  their  filthiness. 
Polluted  this  same  gentle  soil  long  time, 
That  their  own  mother  loathed  their  beastliness, 
And  gan  abhor  her  brood's  unkindly  crime, 
All  were  they  born  of  her  own  native  slime. 

Spenser. 

2.  Malignant;  unfavourable. 

The  goddess,  that  in  rural  shrine 
Dwell'st  here  with  Pan,  or  Sylvan,  thy  blest  song 
Forbidding  every  bleak,  unkindly  fog 
To  touch  the  prosperous  growth  of  this  tall  wood. 

Milton,  Comus,  267. 
Unkindly,  adv.     In  an  unkind  manner. 

1.  Without  kindness  ;  without  affection. 

The  herd,  unkindly  wise, 
Or  chases  him  from  thence,  or  from  him  flies. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Cooper's  Hill. 

2.  Contrarily  to  nature. 

All  works  of  nature, 
Abortive,  monstrous,  or  unkindly  mix'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  455. 

unkindness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Unkind;  malignity;  ill-will;  want  of 
aifection. 

Take  no  unkindness  of  his  hasty  words. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 
After  their  return,  the  duke  executed  the  same 
authority  in  conferring  all  favours,  and  in  revenging 
himself  upon  those  who  had  manifested  &nyunkind- 
ness  towards  him.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the 
Grand  Rebellion. 

Christ,  who  was  the  only  person  to  have  resented 
this  unkindness,  finds  an  extenuation  of  it.— South, 
Sermons. 

She  sigh'd,  she  wept,  she  low'd ;  'twas  all  she  could ; 
And  with  unkindness  seem'd  to  tax  the  god. 

Dry  den,  Translation  from  Ovid, 

Metamorphoses,  b.  L 
Unking:,  v .  a.     Deprive  of  royalty. 

God  save  king  Henry  unking'd  Richard  says, 
And  send  him  many  years  of  sunshine  days  1 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  iv.  1. 
It  takes  the  force  of  law  :  how  then,  my  lord  1 
If  as  they  would  unking  my  father  now, 
To  make  you  way.  Southern. 

Unkinglike,  or  Unkingly.  adj.  Unbecom- 
ing a  king ;  base ;  ignoble. 

For  myself 

To  shew  less  sovereignty  than  they,  must  needs 
Appear  unkinglike.       Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  iii.  5. 
Unkissed.  part.  pref.     Not  kissed. 

Foul  words  are  but  foul  wind,  and  foul  wind  is 
but  foul  breath,  and  foul  breath  is  noisome ;  there- 
fore I  will  depart  unkissed.— Shakespear,  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing,  v.  2. 
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Unknightly.  adj.  [In  this,  and  the  com- 
pounds immediately  following,  where  the 
second  element  begins  with  Aw,  the  n,  since 
the  k  has  ceased  to  be  sounded,  is  in  the 
same  predicament  as  the  second  n  in  un- 
natural. &c.,  i.e.  is  double  in  sound  as  well 
as  spelling.]  Unbecoming  a  knight. 

With  six  hours'  hard  riding  through  wild  places, 
•  I  overgot  them  a  little  before  night,  near  an  old  ill- 
favoured  castle,  the  place  where  I  perceived  thev 
meant  to  perform  their  unknightly  errand.— Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

Unknit.  v.  a.     [A.S.  uncnytan.] 

1.  Unweave  ;  separate. 

Would  he  had  continued  to  his  country 
As  he  began,  and  not  unknit  himself 
The  noble  knot  he  made ! 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iv.  2. 

2.  Open. 

Unknit  that  threatening,  unkind  brow, 
And  dart  not  scornful  glances  from  those  eyes. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  v.  2. 
Unknit.  part.  adj.     Not  united ;  not  knit. 

The  petty  brawls  and  quarrels, 
Late  urged  betwixt  the  Alberti  and  your  family, 
Must,  yes  and  shall,  like  tender  unknit  joints, 
Fasten  again  together  of  themselves. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn. 
Unknotted.  part.  pref.     Freed  from  knots  ; 
untwisted ;  unentangled. 

All  simple,  single,  pure,  pervious,  unknotted. — Dr. 
H.  More,  Song  of  the  Soul,  preface :  1647. 

Unknow.  v.  a.     Cease  to  know. 

It's  already  known ; 
Oh !  can  you  keep  it  from  yourselves,  unknow  it  ? 

Smith. 

Unknowable,  adj.  Incapable  of  being,  not 
to  be,  known. 

Here  too  even  individuals,  however  of  themselves 
unknowable,  become  objects  of  knowledge,  as  far  as 
their  nature  will  permit.— Harris,  Hermes,  b.  iii. 
ch.  iv. 

Unknowing:,  part.  pref. 

1.  Ignorant;  not  knowing. 

Let  me  speak  to  the  yet  unknowing  world, 
How  these  things  came  about. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

With  of. 

His  hounds,  unknowing  o/his  change,  pursue 
The  chase,  and  their  mistaken  master  slew. 

Dryden. 

Proteus,  mounting  from  the  hoary  deep, 
Surveys  his  charge,  unknowing  of  deceit. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  iv.  607. 

2.  Not  practised  ;  not  qualified. 

So  Libyan  huntsmen,  on  some  sandy  plain, 

From  shady  coverts  roused,  the  lion  chase: 

The  kingly  beast  roars  out  with  loud  disdain, 

And  slowly  moves,  unknowing  to  give  place. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  xcvi. 
These  were  they,  whose  souls  the  furies  steel'd, 
And  cursed  with  hearts  unknowing  how  to  yield. 

Pope. 

Unknowingly,  adv.  In  an  unknowing  man- 
ner ;  ignorantly ;  without  knowledge. 

The  beauty  I  behold  has  struck  me  dead : 
Unknowingly  she  strikes,  and  kills  by  chance. 

Dryden,  Palamon  ana  A  rcite,  i.  277. 

They  are  all  like  the  Syrians,  who  were  first  smit- 
ten with  blindness,  and  unknowingly  led  out  of 
their  way,  into  the  capital  of  their  eueicy's  country. 
— Addison,  Freeholder. 

Unknown,  part.  pref. 

1.  Not  known. 

'Tis  not  unknown  to  you, 
How  much  I  have  disabled  my  estate. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  LI. 
Many  are  the  trees  of  God  that  grow 
In  Paradise,  and  various,  yet  unknown 
To  us.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  618. 

If  any  chance  has  hither  brought  the  name 
Of  Palamedes,  not  unknown  to  fame, 
Accused  and  sentenced  for  pretended  crimes. 

Dryden,  Translation  oft  he  ^Eneid,  ii.  103. 
At  fear  of  death,  that  saddens  all 
With  terrours  round,  can  reason  hold  her  throne ; 
Despise  the  known,  nor  tremble  at  the  unknown? 

Pope. 

2.  Greater  than  is  imagined. 

The  planting  of  hemp  and  flax  would  be  an  un- 
known advantage  to  the  kingdom.— Bacon. 

3.  Not  having  cohabitation. 

I  am  yet 
Unknown  to  woman.       Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

4.  Not  having  communication. 

At  a  little  inn,  the  man  of  the  house,  formerly  a 
servant  in  the  family,  to  do  honour  to  his  old  master 
had,  unknown  to  Sir  Roger,  put  him  up  a  signpost. 
—Addison,  Spectator. 
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Unlaborlons.  adj.    Not  laborious  ;  not  diffi- 
cult to  be  done. 

The  licensers  doubtless  took  this  office  up,  looking 
on  it  through  their  obedience  to  the  parliament 
whose  command  perhaps  made  all  things  easy  and 
unlaborious  to  them.— Milton,  Areopagitica. 
Unlaboured,  part.  pref. 

1.  Not  produced,  not  cultivated,  by  labour. 

Unlabour'd  harvests  shall  the  fields  adorn. 
And  cluster'd  grapes  shall  blush  on  every  thorn. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil, 
Eclogues,  iv.  33. 

2.  Spontaneous ;  effected  without  much  effort. 

Their  charms,  if  charms  they  have,  the  truth  SUD- 

plies, 
And  from  the  theme  unlaboured  beauties  rise. 

Tickell. 
Unlace,  v.  a. 

1.  Loose  anything  fastened  with  strings  or 
laces. 

He  could  not  endure  so  cruel  case, 
But  thought  his  arms  to  leave,  and  helmet  to  unlace. 
T  Spenser. 

2.  .Loose  a  woman  s  dress. 

Can  I  forget,  when  they  in  prison  placing  her, 
With  swelling  heart,  in  spite,  and  due  disdainful- 
ness, 
She  lay  for  dead,  till  I  help'd  with  unlacing  her  ? 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Unlace  yourself,  for  that  harmonious  chime 
Tells  me  from  you  that  now  it  is  bed-time. 

Donne. 

3.  Divest  of  ornaments. 

"You  unlace  your  reputation, 
And  spend  your  rich  opinion  for  the  name 
Of  a  night-brawler.  Shakespear,  Othello,  ii.  3. 

Unlade,  v.  a. 

1.  Remove  from  the  vessel  which  carries. 

He's  a  foolish  seaman, 
That,  when  his  ship  is  sinking,  will  not 
Unlade  his  hopes  into  another  bottom. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  The  Sophy. 

2.  Exonerate  that  which  carries. 

The  venturous  merchant,  who  design'd  for  far, 
And  touches  on  our  hospitable  shore, 

Charm'd  with  the  splendour  of  this  northern  star, 
Shall  here  unlade  him,  and  depart  no  more. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  ccc. 

3.  Applied  to  the  vessel  itself. 

We  . . .  landed  at  Tyre ;  for  there  the  ship  was  to 
unlade  her  burden. — Acts,  xxi.  3. 

Unlaid,  part.  pref. 

1.  Not  placed ;  not  fixed. 

Whatsoever  we  do  behold  now  in  this  present 
world,  it  was  in  wrapped  within  the  bowels  of  divine 
mercy,  written  in  the  book  of  eternal  wisdom,  and 
held  in  the  hands  of  Omnipotent  Power,  the  first 
foundations  of  the  world  being  as  yet  unlaid. — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

2.  Not  pacified  ;  not  stilled  ;  not  suppressed. 

No  evil  thing  that  walks  by  night, 
Blue,  meagre  hag,  or  stubborn  unlaid  ghost, 
Hath  hurtful  power  o'er  true  virginity. 

Milton,  Comus,  433. 

3.  Not  laid  out  (as  a  corpse). 

Parts  of  me  they  judged  decay'd. 
But  we  last  out  still  unlaid. 

B.Jonson,  Underwoods. 
Unlamented.  part.  pref.    Not  deplored. 

After  six  years  spent  in  outward  opulency,  and 
inward  murmur  that  it  was  not  greater,  he  died 
unlamented  by  any.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of 
the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Thus  unlamented  pass  the  proud  away, 
The  pride  of  fools,  and  pageant  of  a  day. 

Pope,  Elegy  to  tfie  Memory  of  an 
Unfortunate  Lady. 

Unlarded.  part.  pref.  Not  intermixed  or 
foisted  in  by  way  of  improvement :  (from 
larding,  in  cookery). 

Speak  the  language  of  the  company  you  are  in ; 
speak  it  purely,  and  unlarded  with  any  other. — 
Lord  Chesterfield,  Letters  to  his  Son. 

Unlatch,  v.  a.    Open  by  lifting  up  the  latch. 

My  worthy  wife  . . . 

The  door  unlatch'd ;  and,  with  repeated  callg, 
Invites  her  former  lord  within  my  walls. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JSneid,  vi.  702. 

Uniavished.  part.  pref.  Not  wasted ;  not 
thrown  away. 

My  breast  unsullied  by  the  lust  of  gold, 
My  time  unlavish'd  in  pursuit  of  power. 

Shenstone,  Elegies,  xix. 

Unlaw.  r.  a.  Divest  of  the  character  of  a 
law.  Hare. 

That  which  is  impious  or  evil  absolutely,  either 
against  faith  or  manner,  no  law  can  possibly  per- 
mit, that  intends  not  to  unlaw  itself.  —  Milton, 
Areopayitica.    (Ord  MS.) 
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unlawful,  adj.    Contrary  to  law  ;  not  per- 
mitted by  the  law. 

It  is  an  unlawful  thing  for  a  Jew  to  come  unto 
one  of  another  nation.  —  Acts,  x.  28. 

Unlawfully,  adv.    In  an  unlawful  manner. 

1.  In  a  manner  contrary  to  law  or  right. 

He  that  gains  all  that  he  can  lawfully  this  year, 
.   next  year  will  be  tempted  to  gain  something  unlaw- 
fully.— Jeremy  Taylor. 

2.  Illegitimately  ;  not  by  marriage. 

I  had  rather  my  brother  die  by  the  law,  than  my 
son  should  be  unlawfully  born.  —  Shakespear,  Mea- 
sure for  Measure,  iii.  1. 

Give  me  your  opinion,  what  part  I,  being  unlaw- 
fully born,  may  claim  of  the  man's  affection  who 
begot  me.—  Addison. 

unlawfulness,  s.     Attribute  suggested  by 
Unlawful, 

1.  Contrariety  to  law;  state  of  being  not 
permitted. 

If  those  alledged  testimonies  of  Scripture  did  in- 
deed concern  the  matter  to  such  effect  as  was  pre- 
tended, that  which  they  should  infer  were  unlaw- 
fulness. —  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

The  original  reason  of  the  unlawfulness  of  lying 
is,  that  it  carries  with  it  an  act  of  injustice,  and  a 
violation  of  the  right  of  him,  to  whom  we  were 
obliged  to  signify  our  minds.—  South,  Sermons. 

2.  Illegitimacy. 

unlearn,  v.  a.    Forget,  or  disuse  what  has 
been  learned. 

Antisthenes,  being  asked  of  one,  what  learning 
was  most  necessary  for  man's  life?  answered,  to 
unlearn  that  which  is  nought.  —  Bacon. 

The  government  of  the  tongue  is  a  piece  of  mo- 
rality which  .  .  .  yet  our  greatest  scholars  have  un- 
learnt.  —  Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 
.  What  they  thus  learned  from  him  in  one  way, 
they  did  not  unlearn  again  in  another.—  Bishop  At- 
terbury. 
Unlearned,  part.  pref. 

1.  Ignorant;  not  informed  ;  not  instructed. 

How  shall  they  credit 
A  poor  unlearned  virgin  ? 

Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  1.  3. 
This  selected  piece,  which  you  translate, 
Foretells  your  studies  may  communicate, 
From  darker  dialect  of  a  strange  land, 
Wisdom  that  here  the  unlearn'  d  shall  understand. 
Sir  W.  Davenant. 

Some  at  the  bar,  with  subtilty  defend 
The  cause  of  an  unlearned,  noble  friend.     Dryden. 

2.  Not  gained  by  study  ;  not  known. 

They  learned  mere  words,  or  such  things  chiefly 
as  were  better  unlearned.  —  Milton,  Tractate  on 
Education. 

3.  Not  suitable  to  a  learned  man. 

I  will  prove  those  verses  to  be  very  unlearned, 
neither  savouring  of  poetry,  wit,  or  invention.  — 
Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  iv.  2. 

unieamediy.  adv.    In  an  unlearned  man- 
ner ;  ignorantly  ;  grossly. 

He,  in  his  epistle,  plainly  afflrmeth,  they  think 
unlearnedly,  who  are  of  another  belief.—  Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Unlearnedness.  s.     Attribute  suggested  by 
Unlearned;  want  of  learning;  ignorance. 

I  confess 
My  stammering  muse's  poor  unlearnedness. 

Sylvester,  Translation  of  Du  Bartas,  p.  172  :  1621. 

unleavened,  part.  adj.    Not  fermented  ;  not 
mixed  with  fermenting  matter. 

They  baked  unleavened  cakes  of  the  dough,  for  it 
was  not  leavened.  —  Exodus,  xii.  39. 
Uniectured.  part.  adj.    Not  addressed,  not 
taught,  by  lecture:    (in  the  extract  the 
construction  requires  on). 

A  science  yet  uniectured  in  our  schools. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  v. 

UnleisurednesB.  s.   Want  of  leisure.    Rare. 

My  essay  —  having  been  written  partly  in  Eng- 

land, partly  in  another  kingdom,  it  were  strange 

...  if  it  did  not  betray  the  unleisuredness  of  the 

wandering  author.—  Boyle. 

Unless,  con/,     [see  last  extract.]     Except; 
if  not  ;  supposing  that  not. 

Let  us  not  say  we  keep  the  commandments  of  the 
one,  when  we  break  the  commandments  of  the 
other  :  for,  unless  we  observe  both,  we  obey  neither. 
—  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Unless  is  nothing  but  in  lasse  than  .  .  .  corres- 
ponding to  in  as  much  as,  only  the  than  has  fallen 
out  in  the  later  language,  and  so  the  modern  form 
(welded  together  and  altered)  has  led  the  etymolo- 
gist astray,  '  Hou  ellis  schulde  eny  man  be  bolde  .  .  . 
in  lasse  than  he  had  a  stable  rist  for  to  ask  .  .  .  his 
lijflode  of  his  paraschens.-C.  Churchill  Babington 
bate  in  Preface  and  Glossary  of  his  edition  of 
Pecock's  Represser,  p.  393. 
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Unlessoned.  part.  pref.     Not  taught. 

The  full  sum  of  me 

Is  an  unlesson'd  girl,  unschool'd,  unpractised; 
Happy  in  this,  she  is  not  yet  so  old 
But  she  may  learn. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

Unlettered,  part.  pref.  Unlearned ;  un- 
taught. 

When  the  apostles  of  our  Lord  were  ordained 
to  alter  the  laws  of  heathenish  religion,  St.  Paul 
excepted,  the  rest  were  unschooled  and  unlettered 
men. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

The  unletter'd  Christian,  who  believes  in  gross, 
Plods  on  to  heaven,  and  ne'er  is  at  a  loss. 

Dryden,  Religio  Laid,  322. 

Unletteredness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Unlettered;  want  of  learning. 

Ignorance  and  unletteredness  ill  become  any 
man  who  bears  the  image  of  God ;  but  worst  of  all 
a  governor. —  Waterhouse,  Apology  for  Learning, 
p.  120. 

Unlibidinous.  adj.  Not  lustful  ;  pure  from 
carnality. 

In  those  hearts 

Love  unlibidinous  reign'd  ;  nor  jealousy 
Was  understood,  the  injured  lover's  hell. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  448. 

Unlicensed,  part.  pref.  Having  no  regular 
permission. 

Ask  what  boldness  brought  him  hither 
Unlicensed.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  908. 

Warn  the  thoughtless,  sell-confiding  train, 
No  more  unlicensed,  thus  to  brave  the  main. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  xiii.  174. 

Unlicked.  part.  pref.  Shapeless ;  not 
formed :  (from  the  opinion  that  the  bear 
licks  her  young  to  shape). 

Shape  my  legs  of  an  unequal  size, 
To  disproportion  me  in  every  part, 
Like  to  a  chaos,  or  unlick'd  bear-whelp. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iii.  2. 
The  bloody  bear,  an  independent  beast, 
Unlick'd  to  form,  in  groans  her  hate  exprest. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  i.  35. 

Unlighted.  part.  pref.  Not  kindled  ;  not  set 
on  fire. 

There  lay  a  log  unlighted  on  the  earth. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 

Meleager  and  A  talanta. 
The  sacred  wood,  which  on  the  altar  lay, 
Untouch'd,  unlighted  glows. 

Prior,  Solomon,  iii.  707. 

Uniigntsome.  adj.  Dark ;  gloomy;  wanting 
light. 

First  the  sun, 

A  mighty  sphere,  he  framed,  unlightsome  first, 
Though  of  ethereal  mould. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  354. 
Unlike,  adj. 

1.  Dissimilar;  having  no  resemblance. 

Where  cases  are  so  unlike  as  theirs  and  ours,  I  see 
not  how  that  which  they  did  should  induce,  much 
less  enforce,  us  to  the  same  practice. — Hooker,  Eccle- 
siastical Polity. 

So  the  twins'  humours,  in  our  Terence,  are 
Unlike ;  this  harsh  and  rude,  that  smooth  and  fair. 
Sir  J.  Denham,  Of  Old  Age,  pt.  iii. 

Our  ideas,  whilst  we  are  awake,  succeed  one  an- 
other, not  much  unlike  the  images  in  the  inside  of  a 
lanthorn. — Locke, 

2.  Unlikely. 

Make  not  impossible  that  which  but  seems  unlike. 
— Shakespear,  Measure,  for  Measure,  v.  1. 

What  befel  the  empire  of  Almaigne  were  not  un- 
like to  befal  to  Spain,  if  it  should  break. — Bacon. 
Unlikelihood,  s.     Improbability. 

The  work  was  carried  on  amidst  all  the  unlikeli- 
hoods and  discouraging  circumstances  imaginable ; 
the  builders  holding  the  sword  in  one  hand,  to 
defend  the  trowel  working  with  the  other.— South, 
Sermons. 

Unlikeliness.  *.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Unlikely. 

There  are  degrees  herein,  from  the  very  neigh- 
bourhood of  demonstration,  quite  down  to  impro- 
bability and  unlikeliness,  even  to  the  confines  of 
impossibility.— Locke. 

Unlikely,  adj. 

1.  Improbable;  not  such  as  can  be  reason- 
ably expected. 

A  very  unlikely  envy  she  hath  stumbled  upon. — 
Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  Not  promising  any  particular  event. 

Effects  are  miraculous  and  strange,  when  they 
grow  by  unlikely  means.  —  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

This  collection  we  thought  not  only  unlikely  to 
reach  the  future,  but  unworthy  of  the  present  age. 
— Swift. 
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Unlikely,    adv.      In  an  unlike,  or  unlikely 
manner ;  improbably. 

The  pleasures  we  are  to  enjoy  in  that  conversa- 
tion, not  unlikely  may  proceed  from  the  discoveries 
each  shall  communicate  to  another,  of  God  and 
nature. — Pope. 

umikeness.  s.    Attribute  suggested  by  U  n- 

like;  dissimilitude;  want  of  resemblance. 

Imitation  pleases,  because  it  affords  matter  for 

enquiring  into  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  imitation, 

by  comparing  its  likeness  or  unlikeness  with  the 

original. — Dry  den. 

Unlimber.  adj.     Unyielding. 

To  which  temper  more  septentrional  unlimber 
nations  have  not  yet  bent  themselves.  —  Sir  H. 
Wotton,  Remains,  p.  246. 

Tjniimber.  v.  a.     Take  off  the  limbers  :  (as, 

'  to  unlimber  the  guns '). 
Unlimltable.    adj.      Incapable  of  being  li- 
mited ;  admitting  no  bounds. 

He  tells  us  't  is  unlimited  and  unlimitable.— 
Locke. 

Unlimited,  part.  pref. 

1.  Having  no  bounds  ;  having  no  limits. 

So  unlimited  is  our  impotence  to  recompence  or 
repay  God's  dilection.that  it  fetters  our  very  wishes. 
— Boyle. 

2.  Undefined ;  not  bounded  by  proper  excep- 
tions. 

With  gross  and  popular  capacities,  nothing  doth 
more  prevail  than  unlimited  generalities,  because  of 
their  plainness  at  the  first  sight ;  nothing  less,  with 
men  of  exact  judgement,  because  such  rules  are  not 
safe  to  be  trusted  over  far.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

3.  Unconfined ;  not  restrained. 

All  the  evils  that  can  proceed  from  an  untied 
tongue,  and  an  unguarded,  unlimited  will,  we  put 
upon  the  accounts  of  drunkenness. — Jeremy  Taylor. 

Husbands  are  counselled  not  to  trust  too  much 
to  their  wives'  owning  the  doctrine  of  unlimited 
conjugal  fidelity.— A  rbuthnot. 

Unlimitedly.  adv.   In  an  unlimited  manner ; 
boundlessly;  without  bounds. 

Many  ascribe  too  unlimitedly  to  the  force  of  a 
good  meaning,  to  think  that  it  is  able  to  bear  the 
stress  of  whatsoever  commissions  they  shall   lay 
upon  it — Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 
Unlineal.  adj.     Not  coming  in  the  order  of 
succession. 

They  put  a  barren  sceptre  in  my  gripe, 
Thence  to  be  wrench'd  with  an  unlineal  hand, 
No  son  of  mine  succeeding. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  1. 
Unlink,  v.  a.    Free  from  links ;  disconnect. 

About  his  neck 

A  green  and  gilded  snake  had  wreathed  itself; 
Who  with  her  head,  nimble  in  threats,  approach'd 
The  opening  of  his  mouth ;  but  suddenly, 
Seeing  Orlando,  it  unlink'd  itself. 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  iv.  3. 
Unliquifled.  part.  pref.     Unmelted  ;    undis- 
solved. 

These  huge,  unwieldy  lumps  remained  in  the 
melted  matter,  rigid  and  unliquified,  floating  in  it 
like  cakes  of  ice  in  a  river. — Addison,  Travels  in 
Italy. 

Uniiquored.  part.  pref. 

1.  Not  moistened;    not  smeared  with  any 
liquid. 

How  have  we  seen  churches  and  states,  like  a  dry 
unliquored  coach,  set  themselves  on  fire  with  their 
own  motion  \— Bishop  Hall,  Remains,  p.  74. 

2.  Not  filled  with  liquor. 

He  that  could  endure  with  a  sober  pen  to  sit  and 
devise  laws  for  drunkards  to  carouse  by,  I  doubt  me 
whether  the  very  soberness  of  such  a  one,  like  an 
unliquored  Silenus,  were  not  stark  drunk. — Milton, 
Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

uniivciiness.    s.      Attribute  suggested  by 
Unlively. 

_Who  knows  not  that  the  bashful  muteness  of  a 
virgin  may  oft-times  hide  all  the  unliveliness,  and 
natural  sloth,  which  is  really  unfit  for  conversation  ? 
—Milton,  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce,  i.  3. 

Unlively.  adj.     Not  lively ;  dull. 
Unload.  ?).  a. 

1.  Disburden. 

Like  an  ass,  whose  back  with  ingots  bows, 
Thou  bear'st  thy  heavy  riches  but  a  journey, 
And  death  unloadeth  thee. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  1. 

2.  Put  off  anything  burdensome. 

Nor   can   my   tongue   unload  my  heart's  great 
burthen. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  ii.  1. 
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Unlock,  v.  a. 

1.  Open  what  is  shut  with  a  lock. 

I  have  seen  her  unlock  her  closet,  take  forth 
paper.— Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  1. 

She  springs  a  light, 

Unlocks  the  door,  and  entering  out  of  breath, 
The  dying  saw,  and  instruments  of  death. 

Dry  den.  Translation  from  Ovid, 
Cinyras  and  Myrrha, 

2.  Open  in  general. 

My  purse,  my  person,  my  extremes!  means, 
Lie  all  unlock  d  to  your  occasions. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 
I  yielded,  and  nnlock'd  her  all  my  heart, 
Who  with  a  grain  of  manhood  well  resolved, 
Might  easily  have  shook  off  all  her  snares. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  407. 
Thy  forests,  Windsor  !  and  thy  green  retreats 
Invite  my  lays.    Be  present,  sylvan  maids ! 
Unlock  your  springs,  and  open  all  your  shades. 

Pope,  Windsor  Forest. 

Unlocked,  part.  pref.  Unexpected ;  not 
foreseen :  (generally  wither). 

Yet  perhaps  had  their  number  prevailed,  if  the 
king  of  Pontus  had  not  come  unlooked  for  to  their 
succour.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Nor  fame  I  slight,  nor  for  her  favours  call ; 
She  comes  unlooked  for,  if  she  comes  at  all. 

Pope,  Temple  of  Fame. 
Without  for. 

Your  affairs  I  have  recommended  to  the  king,  but 
with  unlooked  success.— Sir  J.  Denham. 

Unloose,  v.  a.  Loose.  'A  word  perhaps 
barbarous  and  ungrammatical,  the  particle 
prefixed  implying  negation  ;  so  that  to  un- 
loose, is  properly  to  bind.'  (Johnson).  *  Dr. 
Johnson  would  not  have  made  the  preced- 
ing remark,  if  he  had  known  that  the  word 
is  pure  Saxon,  unlesan,  solvere,  to  loose.' 
(Todd.) 

There  cometh  one  mightier  than  I  after  me,  the 
latchet  of  whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  stoop 
down  and  unloose.— Mark,  i.  7. 

The  weak,  wanton  Cupid 
Shall  from  your  neck  unloose  his  am'rous  fold ; 
And,  like  a  dew-drop  from  the  lion's  mane, 
Be  shook  to  air. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  3. 

Unloose.  v.  n.  Fall  in  pieces ;  lose  all  union 
and  connexion. 

Without  this  virtue,  the  publick  union  must  un- 
loose •,  the  strength  (decay ;  anil  the  pleasure  grow 
faint.— Collier. 

Uniosabie.  adj.  Incapable  of  being  lost. 
Hare. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  unlosable  mobility 
of  atoms,  yet  divers  parts  of  matter  may  com  pose 
bodies,  that  need  no  other  cement  to  unite  them, 
than  the  juxta-positipn  and  resting  together  of  their 
parts,  whereby  the  air,  and  other  fluids  that  might 
dissipate  them,  are  excluded. — Boyle. 
Unloved,  part.  pref.  Not  loved. 

As  love  does  not  always  reflect  it«elf,  Zelmane, 

though  reason  there  was  to  love  Palladius,  yet  could 

not  ever  perswade  her  heart  to  yield  with  that  pain  i 

to  Palladius,  as  they  feel,  that  feel  unloved  love. — 

.       Sir  P.  Sidney. 

He  was  generally  unloved,  as  a  proud  and  super- 
cilious person. — Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the 
Grand  Rebellion. 

Unloveliness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Unlovely;  unamiableness ;  inability  to 
create  love. 

The  old  man,  growing  only  in  age  and  affection, 
followed  his  suit  with  all  means  of  uuhonest  servants, 
large  promises,  and  each  thing  else  that  might  help 
to  countervail  his  own  unloveliness. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Unlovely,  adj.  Other  than  lovely :  (there 
seems  by  this  word  generally  more  intended 
than  barely  negation). 

A  beauty  which  on  Psyche's  face  did  throw 
Unlovely  blacknesse. 

Beaumont,  Psyche,  p.  19 :  1651. 

Unloving:,  part.  pref.     Unkind ;  not  fond. 

Thou,  blest  with  a  goodly  son, 
Didst  yield  consent  to  disinherit  him  ; 
Which  argued  thee  a  most  unloving  father. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  ii.  2. 

Unluckily,  ado.  In  an  unlucky  manner ;  by 
ill  luck. 

Things  have  fallen  out  so  unluckily, 
That  we  have  had  no  time  to  move  our  daughter. 

Sliakespear,  Borneo  and  Juliet,  iii.  4. 
Unlucklness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
.  Unlucky. 

As  there  is  no  moral  in  these  j&ts,  they  ought  to 
be  discouraged,  and  looked  upon  rather  as  pieces  of 
unluckiness  than  wit.— Addison,  Spectator,  no.  371. 
VOL.  II. 
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Unlucky,  adj. 

1.  Unfortunate  ;     producing    unhappiness  : 
(this  word  is  generally  used  of  accidents 
slightly  vexatious). 

You  may  make  an  experiment  often,  without  meet- 
ing with  any  of  those  unlucky  accidents  which  make 
such  experiments  miscarry. — Boyle. 

2.  Unhappy ;  miserable ;  subject  to  frequent 
misfortunes. 

Then  shall  I  you  recount  a  rueful  case, 
Said  he;  the  which  with  this  unlucky  eye 
I  late  beheld.  Spenser. 

3.  Slightly  mischievous ;  mischievously  wag- 
gish. 

His  friendship  is  counterfeit,  seldome  to  trust ; 
His  doings  unluckie,  and  ever  unjust. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good 

Husbandry. 

Why,  cries  an  unlucky  wag,  a  less  bag  might  have 
served. — Sir  B.  L'  Estrange. 

There  was  a  lad,  th'  unluckiest  of  his  crew, 
Was  still  contriving  something  bad,  but  new.  King. 

4.  Ill  omened ;  inauspicious. 

When  I  appear,  see  you  avoid  the  place, 
And  haunt  me  not  with  that  unlucky  face. 

Dry  den,  Aurengzebe,  iv.  1. 

Unlustrous.  adj.    Wanting  lustre.  ' 
Base  and  unlustrous  as  the  smoky  light 
That's  fed  with  stinking  tallow. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  i.  7. 
Unlusty.  adj.    Inactive. 

At  this  season,  he  [the  hippopotamus]  waxeth  un- 
lusty.— Holland,  Translation  of  Pliny. 

Unmade,  part.  pref.     See  under  Unmake. 
Unmaidenly.  adj.    Other  than  maidenly,  in 
respect  to  modesty. 

The  wanton  gesticulations  of  a  virgin  in  a  wild 
assembly  of  gallants  warmed  with  wine,  could  be  no 
other  than  riggisji  and  unmaidenly.— Bishop  Hall, 
Contemplations,  John  Baptist  beheaded. 

Unmainied.  part.  pref.    Not  deprived  of  any 
essential  part. 

Not  disfigured  in  his  shape, 
Enjoying  all  his  limbs  unmaimedhe  lies. 

Sir  J.  Beaumont,  Poems',  p.  197  :  16'29. 
An  interpreter  should  give  his  author  entire  and 
unmaimed;  the  diction  and  the  versification  only 
are  his  proper  province.— Pope,  Preface  to  Transla- 
tion of  the  Iliad. 

Unmake,  v.  a.    Deprive  of  former  qualities 

before  possessed ;  deprive  of  form  or  being. 

They've  made  themselves,  and  that  their  fitness 

now 

Does  unmake  you.  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  7, 

God  does  not  make  or  unmake  things,  to  try  ex- 
periments.— T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Empire!  thou  poor  and  despicable  thing, 
When  such  as  these  make  or  unmake  a  king. 

Dryden,  Conquest  of  Granada,  Part  T.  i.  1. 
Bring  this  guide  of  the  light  within  to  the  trial ; 
God,  when  he  makes  the  prophet,  does  not  unmake 
the  man. — Locke. 

The  present  word  has  been  selected  as 
the  text  for  the  present  editor's  remarks 
upon  Un-;  inasmuch  as  in  the  verb  un- 
make we  get  one  of  the  best  illustrations 
of  the  double  import  of  the  prefix.  Un- 
made, the  participle,  may  mean  either 
'never  made  at  all,'  or  'made  and  de- 
stroyed, made  and  altered,  made  and 
transformed  into  something  else  ; '  the 
former  meaning  being  purely  negative, 
the  latter  positive  as  well  as  negative,  or, 
in  one  word,  destructive.  Contrast  with 
this  such  a  word  as  unexpied.  The  result 
of  the  purely  negative  MM-  is  a  compound 
with  a  participial  form,  but  with  no  verb 
to  correspond ;  i.e.  a  part,  pref.,  or  a  par- 
ticipial form  with  a  prefix  :  whereas, 
when  the  un-  is  destructive  or  privative, 
we  have  both  the  participle  and  the  verb. 
In  undone,  unmade,  &c.,  and  other  com- 
pounds, the  import  of  the  prefix  is  only 
known  from  the  context;  e.g.  contrast 
'  he  has  undone  all  my.work,'  with  '  he  has 
left  his  own  work  undone.'  See,  also,  Edi- 
tor's Preface,  p.  cxii. 

For  un-,  as  compared  with  in-  negative, 
see  under  In. 

unmakeabl*.  adj.  Incapable  of  being  made. 
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If  the  principles  of  bodies  are  unalterable,  they 
are  also  unmakable  by  any  but  a  divine  power.— 
Grew,  Cosmologia  Sacra. 

Unmalleable.  adj.     Not  malleable. 
A  harsh,  unmalleable  stuff. 

Sir  R.Fanshawe,  Translation  ofGuarini't 

Pastor  Fido,  \>.  |;J. 
Unman,  v.  a. 

1.  Deprive  of  the  constituent  qualities  of  a 
human  being. 

What,  quite  unmann'd  in  folly  ? 

Shakespear.  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

dross  errors  unman,  and  strip  them  of  the  verv 
principles  of  reason  and  sober  discourse.— South 
Sermons. 

2.  Emasculate. 

Periander,  tyrant  of  Corinth.  »ent  three  hundred 
boys,  sons  to  the  principal  men  of  Corfu,  to  king 
A  jattes,  to  be  gelt.  These,  gointt  ashore  in  the 
island  of  kamos,  weru  by  the  Samians  taught  to  sit 
as  suppliants,  in  the  temple  of  IMana,  where  thev 


.,-......»»,  •..   *.,„  rauffjio  m  -i^iiina,  wnere  inev 

preserved  them,  setting  before  them  for  their  food 
s  of  sesam   seed  and  honey.    This  our 


.cakes  made  ui  M-.UIH   g«;u  ana  noney.    This  our 
author  calls  an  affront  put  by  the  Samians  on  the 
Corinthians,  who  therefore  instigated  the  Scandi- 
novians  against  them;  to  wit,  because  the  Samians 
had  saved  the  children  of  the  Greeks  from  berni? 
unmanned.— Plutarch,  Morals,  iv.  328.    (Ord  MS.) 
3.  Break  into  irresolution  :  deject. 
_Her  clamours  pierce  the  Trojans'  ears, 
Unman  their  courage,  and  augment  their  fears. 

Dryden,  Translation  t>J  Hie  ^Eneid,  ix.  661. 
Ulysses  veil'd  his  pensive  head  • 
Again  unmann'd.  a  shower  of  sorrows  shed. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  viii.  89. 
Unmanageable,  adj.      Incapable  of  being, 
difficult  to  be,  managed. 

They'll  judge  everything  by  models  of  their  own 
and  thus  are  rendered  unmanageable  by  any  au- 
thority but  that  of  absolute  dominion.— Glanville. 

None  can  be  concluded  unmanageable  by  the 
milder  methods  of  government,  till  they  have  been 
thoroughly  tried  upon  him ;  and  if  they  will  not 
prevail,  we  make  no  excuses  for  the  obstinate  — 
Locke. 

Unmanaged.  part.  pref. 

I .  Not  broken  by  horsemanship. 

Like  colts,  or  unmanaged  horses,  we  start  at  dead 
bones  and  lifeless  blocks.— -Jeremy  Taylor,  Rules 
and  Exercises  of  Holy  Living. 

•2.  Not  tutored ;  not  educated. 

Savage  princes  flash  out  sometimes  into  an  irre- 
gular greatness  of  thought,  and  betray,  in  their 
actions,  an  unguided  force,  and  unmanaged  virtue. 
— Felton,  Dissertation  on  Reading  the  Classicks. 
Unmanlike,  Unmanly,   adj.      In  a  manner 
unlike  that  of  a  man,  either  as  a  member 
of  the  human  species,  or  as  a  man  opposed 
to  either  a  woman  or  a  child. 

1.  Unbecoming  a  human  being. 

It  is  strange  to  see  the  unmanlike  cruelty  of  man- 
kind.—-Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  Unsuitable  to  a  man  ;  effeminate. 

By  the  greatness  of  the  cry,  it  was  the  voice  of 
man ;  though  it  was  a  very  unmanlike  voice,  so  to 
cry.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

New  customs. 
Though  never  so  ridiculous, 
Nay,  let  them  be  unmanly,  yet  are  follow'd. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  i.  3. 
Think  not  thy  friend  can  ever  feel  the  soft 
Unmanly  \varu.th,  and  tenderness  of  love. 

Addison,  Cato. 
Unmanned,  part.  pref. 
1.  Not  furnished  with  men. 

Set  me  with  him  . . . 

Upon  the  main  mast  of  an  unmanned  ship, 
And  let  the  wind  and  tide  hale  me  along. 

Kyd.  Spanish  Tragedy  :  1618. 
•2.  In  Falconry.    Not  tamed. 
Hood  my  unmann'd  blood. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  2. 
No  cold  is  so  unbroken, 
Or  hawk  yet  half  so  haggard  or  unmann',t. 

B.  Jonson,  Sad  Shepherd. 
Unmannered.   part.  pref.      Rude  ;    brutal ; 
uncivil. 

You  have  a  slanderous,  beastly,  unwash'd  tongue 
In  your  rude  mouth,  and  savouring  yourself, 
Uiimanner'd  lord. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy,  ii.  8. 
If  their  barking  dog  disturb  her  ease, 
No  prayer  can  bind  her,  no  excuse  appease ; 
Th'  unmanner'd  malefactor  is  iirraign'd. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  vi.  5V2. 
Unmannerllnesg.  s.    Attribute  suggested  by 
Unmannerly;  breach  of  civility;  ill  be- 
haviour. 

There  is  no  unmannerlines*  in  our  strife  for  the 
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greatest  share  in  Christ's  presence  and  benediction. 
—Bishop  Hall,  Contemplations,  b.  iv. 

A  sort  of  unmannerlinesx  is  apt  to  grow  up  with 
young  people,  if  not  early  restrained ;  and  that  is  a 
forwardness  to  interrupt  others  speaking.— Locke, 
Thoughts  on  Education. 

Unmannerly,  adj.    Wanting  good  manners  ; 
ill  bred ;  not  civil ;  not  complaisant. 

Sweetheart, 

I  were  unmannerly  to  take  you  out, 
And  not  to  kiss  you.  . 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  \.  4. 
A  divine  dares  hardly  shew  his  person  among  fine 
gentlemen ;  or,  if  he  fall  into  such  company,  he  is 
in  continual  apprehension  that  some  pert  man  of 
pleasure  should  break  an  unmannerly  jest,  and 
render  him  ridiculous.— Swift. 

Unmannerly,  adv.    In  an  unmannerly  man- 
ner. 

Forgive  me, 
If  I  have  used  myself  unmannerly. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  in.  1. 

Unmanured.  part.  pref.     Not  cultivated. 

The  land. 

In  antique  times,  was  savage  wilderness ; 
Unpeopled,  unmanured,  unproved,  unpraised. 

Spenser. 

The  soil  is  wonderfully  fruitful,  but  unmanured.— 
Dryden,  Letters,  p.  33.  (Malone's  edition.) 
Unmarked,  part.  pref.    Not  observed ;  not 
regarded. 

This  place  unmark'd,  though  oft  I  walk'd  the 

green, 
In  all  my  progress  I  had  never  seen. 

Dryden,  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  62. 
Entering  at  the  gate, . . . 
He  niix'd,  unmark'd.  among  the  busy  throng, 
Borne  by  the  tide,  and  pass'd  unseen  along. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  i.  612. 
Unmark'd,  unhonour'd  at  a  monarch's  gate. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  i.  15S. 
Unmarred.    part.    pref.       Uninjured  ;     not 

spoiled. 

And  at  the  foote  thereof  a  gentle  flud 
His  silver  waves  did  softly  tumble  downe, 
Unmarr'd  with  ragged  mosse  or  filthy  mud. 

Spenser,  Faerie,  Queen. 

Umnaniable.    adj.     Not  capable  of  mar- 
riage :  unfit  to  be  married. 

(For  example  see  U  n  c  o  n  j  u  n  c  t  i  v  e.) 
Unmarried,  adj.    Having  no  husband,  or  no 

wife. 

Unmarried  men  are  best  friends,  best  masters, 
best  servants,  but  not  always  best  subjects,  for  they 
are  light  to  run  away.— Bacon,  Essays,  Of  Marriage 
and  Single  Life. 

Husbands  and  wives,  boys  and  unmarried  maids. 
Dryden,  Translation  of  the  jEneid,  vi.  424, 

Unmarry.    v.  a.    Separate  from  the  matri- 
monial contract ;  divorce. 

Is  it  imaginable  there  should  be  among  these  a 
law  which  God  allowed  not,  a  law  giving  permissions 
laxative  to  unmarry  a  wife  and  marry  a  lust,  a  law 
to  suffer  a  kind  of  tribunal-adultery  'I— Milton,  Te- 
trachordon. 
Unmasculate.  v.  a.  Emasculate.  Rare. 

The  sins   of  the   south   unmasculate  northern 
bodies.— Fuller,  Holy  War,?-  255:  1639. 
Unmascuiine.   adj.    Wanting  the  character 
of  a  man,  as  a  male;  deficient  in  manly 
vigour,  in  robustness. 

The  unmascuiine  rhetoric  of  any  puling  priest  or 
chaplain.— Milton,  The  Times  of  Kings.  (Ord  MS.) 

Unmask,   v.  a.     Take  off  a  mask  ;  strip  off 
any  disguise. 

With  full  cups  they  had  unmask'd  his  soul. 

Lord  Roscommon. 

Though  in  Greek  or  Latin  they  amuse  us,  yet  a 
translation  unmasks  them,  whereby  the  cheat  is 
transparent.— Glanville. 

When  self\&  understood,  the  word  takes 
the  guise  of  an  intransitive,  or  neuter, 
rather  than  that  of  what  it  really  is,  a 
transitive  or  active  verb.  The  following 
extract  in  the  previous  editions  is  entered 
as  a  verb  neuter. 

My  husband  bids  me ;  now  I  will  unmask. 
This  is  that  face  was  worth  the  looking  on. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  v.  1. 

unmasterable.    adj.     Unconquerable;   not 
to  be  subdued.    Rare. 

The  foetor  is  unmasterable  by  the  natural  heat  of 
man;  not  to  be  dulcified  by  concoction,  beyond 
unsavoury  condition.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Er- 
rours. 


Unmastered.  part.  pref. 
quered,  or  controlled. 
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Weigh  what  loss  your  honour  may  sustain,  if  you 
Or  lose  your  heart,  or  your  chaste  treasure  open 
To  his  unmaster'd  importunity. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  3. 
He  cannot  his  unmaster'd  grief  sustain, 
But  yields  to  rage,  to  madness,  and  disdain. 

Dryden. 

Unmatchable.     adj.       Incapable    of    being 
matched  ;  unparalleled  ;  unequalled.  Rare. 
The  soul  of  Christ,  that  saw  in  this  life  the  face 
of  God,  was,  through  so  visible  presence  of  Deity, 
filled  with  all  manner  of  graces  and  virtues  in  that 
unmatchable  degree  of  perfection ;  for  which,  of 
him  we  read  it  written,  that  God  with  the  oil  of 
gladness  anointed  him.—  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Po- 
lity. 

Unmatched,  part.  pref.  Matchless ;  having 
no  match,  or  equal. 

That  glorious  day,  which  two  such  navies  saw, 
As  each,  unmatchd,  might  to  the  world  give  law ; 
Neptune,  yet  doubtful  whom  he  should  obey, 
Held  to  them  both  the  trident  of  the  sea.    Dryden. 
Unmeaning:,    part.  pref.      Expressing    no 

meaning ;  having  no  meaning. 
Unmeant,  part.  pref.     Not  intended. 

The  flying  spear  was  after  Ilus  sent : 
But  Rhaetus  happen'd  on  a  death  unmeant. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  x.  560. 

Unmeasurable.  adj.  Incapable  of  being 
measured ;  immeasurable. 

Common  mother !  thou 

Whose  womb  immeasurable,  and  infinite  breast 
Teems  and  feeds  all. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 

Unmeasurably.  adv.  In  an  Unmeasurable 
manner  ;  beyond  all  bounds  ;  beyond  mea- 
sure ;  immeasurably. 

He  delivered  how  unmeasurably  glad  his  catho- 
lick  majesty  was  of  his  coming.— Howell,  Letters, 
i.  3, 15. 

Men  who  think  so  unmeasurably  of  themselves 
as  the  Deists.— Leslie,  Short  and  Easy  Method  with 
the  Deists. 

Unmeasured,  part.  pref. 
J.  Immense;  infinite. 

Does  the  sun  dread  the  imaginary  sign, 
Nor  farther  yet  in  liquid  aether  roll, 
Till  he  has  gain'd  some  unfrequented  place, 
Lost  to  the  world,  in  vast,  unmeasured  space  ? 

Sir  R.  Blackmore. 
2.  Not  measured  ;  plentiful  beyond  measure. 

From  him  all  perfect  good, 
Unmeasured  out,  descends. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  398. 
Unmeddlingr.   part.  pref.      Not  interfering 
with  the  affairs  of  others. 

A  good  wife,  a  tender  mother,  and  an  unmeddling 
queen.— Lord  Chesterfield. 

Unmeddlingness.  s.  Attribute  suggested 
by  Unmeddling;  absence  of  interposi- 
tion or  intermeddling. 

If  then  we  be  but  aojpurners,  and  that  in  a  strange 
land,  here  must  be  an  airpaynwrvvri,  an  unmeddling- 
ness  with  these  worldly  concernments.  —  Bishop 
Hall,  Remains,  p.  202. 

Unmeddled.  part.  pref.  Not  touched  ;  not 
altered :  (with  with). 

The  flood-gate  is  opened  and  closed  for  six  days, 
continuing  other  ten  days  unmeddled  with. — Carew, 
Survey  of  Cornwall. 

Unmeditated.  part.  pref.  Not  formed  by 
previous  thought. 

Neither  various  style, 
Nor  holy  rapture  wanted  they,  to  praise 
Their  Maker,  in  fit  strains  pronounced,  or  sung 
Unmeditated.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  146. 

Unmeet,  adj.  [A.S.  unmet e,~\  Not  fit ;  not 
proper ;  not  worthy. 

Madam  was  young,  unmeet  the  rule  of  sway. 

Spenser. 
O  my  father ! 

Prove  you  that  any  man  with  me  conversed 
At  hours  unmeet,  refuse  me,  hate  me. 

Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iv.  1. 
Its  fellowship  unmeet  for  thee, 
Good  reason  was  thou  freely  should'st  dislike. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  442. 
That  muse  desires  the  last,  the  lowest  place, 
Who,  though  unmeet,  yet  touch'd  the  trembling 

string 
For  the  fair  fame  of  Anne. 

Prior,  Ode  to  Queen  Anne,  xxxv. 
Unmeetiy.  adv.    In  an  unmeet  manner ;  not 
properly ;  not  suitably. 

So  both  together  travelled,  till  they  met 
With  a  faire  mayden  clad  in  mourning  weed 
Upon  a  mangy  jade  unmeetiy  set. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  vi.  6, 16. 
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unmeetness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Unmeet;  unfitness  ;  unsuitableness. 

He  that  loved  not  to  see  the  disparity  of  several 
cattle  at  the  plough,  cannot  be  pleased  with  vast 
unmeetness  in  marriage. — Milton,  On  the  Doctrine 
and  Discipline  of  Divorce,  i.  13. 

Unmellowed.  part.  pref.     Not  fully  ripened. 

His  years  but  young,  but  his  experience  old  ; 
His  head  unmellow'd.  but  his  judgment  ripe. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  4. 

Unmelodious.  adj.  Harsh  ;  grating ;  not 
melodious. 

The  unmelodious  noise  of  the  braying  mules  and 
jingling  of  the  camels'  bells.— -Sir  T.  Herbert,  Rela- 
tion of  some  Years'  Travels  into  Africa  and  the 
Great  Asia.  p.  173. 
Unmelted.  part.  pref.   Undissolved  by  heat. 

Snow  on  ./Etna  does  unmelted  lie, 
Whence  rolling  flames  and  scatter'd  cinders  fly. 

Waller. 

Unmentionable,  adj.  Incapable  of  being, 
not  to  be,  mentioned :  (used  as  a  plural 
substantive  as  a  synonym  for  Inexpres- 
sibles).* 

Unmentioned.  part.  pref.  Not  told ;  not 
named. 

They  left  not  any  error  in  government  unmen- 
tioned  or  impressed  with  the  sharpest  and  most 
pathetical  expressions. — Lord  Clarendon,  History 
of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Unmercenary.  adj.  Not  venal ;  disinterested. 
Praise  is  a  generous  and  unmercenary  principle, 
which  proposes  no  other  art  to  itself,  but  to  do,  as 
is  fit  for  a  creature  endowed  with  such  faculties  to 
do,  towards  the  most  perfect  and  beneficent  of 
beings. — Bishop  Atterbury,  Sermons.  (Ord  MS.) 

Unmerchantable,  adj.  Unsaleable ;  not 
vendible. 

They  feed  on  salt,  unmerchantable  pilchard.— 
Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 
Unmerciful,  adj. 

1.  Cruel;  severe;  inclement. 

For  the  humbling  of  this  unmerciful  pride  in  the 
eagle,  providence  has  found  out  a  way.— Sir  R. 
L' Estrange. 

2.  Unconscionable ;  exorbitant. 

Not  only  the  peace  of  the  honest,  unwriting  sub« 
ject  was  daily  molested,  but  unmerciful  demands 
were  made  of  his  applause.— Pope. 

Unmercifully,  adv.  In  an  unmerciful  man- 
ner ;  without  mercy ;  without  tenderness. 

A  little  warm  fellow  fell  most  unmercifully  upon 
his  Gallick  majesty. — Addison. 

Unmerclfulness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Unmerciful;  inclemency;  cruelty;  want 
of  tenderness. 

Consider  the  rules  of  friendship,  lest  justice  turn 
into  unmercifulness.  —  Jeremy  Taylor,  Rule  and 
Exercises  of  Holy  Living. 

Unmeritabie.  part.  pref.  Having  no  desert. 
Rare. 

Your  love  deserves  my  thanks ;  but  my  desert 
Unmeritabie,  shuns  your  high  request. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iii.  7. 

Unmerited,  part.  pref.  Not  deserved ;  not 
obtained  otherwise  than  by  favour. 

This  day,  in  whom  all  nations  shall  be  blest, 
Favour  unmerited  by  me,  who  sought 
Forbidden  knowledge  by  forbidden  means. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  277. 
Unmeritedness.  s.     Attribute  suggested  by 
Unmerited;  state  of  being  undeserved. 

As  to  the  freeness  or  unmeritedness  of  God's  love, 
we  need  but  consider  that  we  so  little  could  at  first 
deserve  his  love,  that  he  loved  us  even  before  we  had 
a  being. — Boyle. 
Unmet,  part.  pref.     Not  met.     Rare. 

Winds  lose  their  strength,  when  they  do  empty  fly, 
Unmet  of  woods  or  buildings. 

_  B.  Jonxon,  Fall  ofSejanus. 
Unmild.  adj.     Not  mild  ;  fierce. 
Unmiidness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Un- 
mild. 

Whereas  the  terrour  of  the  law  was  a  servant  to 
amplify  and  illustrate  the  mildness  of  grace;  now 
the  unmildness  of  evangelick  grace  shall  turn  ser- 
vant, to  declare  the  grace  and  mildness  of  the  ri- 
gorous law.— Milton,  On  the  Doctrine  and  Disci- 
pline of  Divorce,  ii.  7. 
Unmilked.  part.  pref.  Not  milked. 

The  ewes  still  folded  with  distended  thighs, 
Unmilk'd,  lay  bleating  in  distressful  cries. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  ix.  517. 
Unmilled.  part.  pref.     Not  milled  (as  coin). 
It  is  called  by  some   the   unmiUed   guinea,  as 
having  no  graining  upon  the  rim.— Leake. 
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unmmded.  part.  pref.      Not  heeded ;  not 
regarded. 

He  was 

A  poor,  unntinded  outlaw,  sneaking  home; 
My  father  gave  him  welcome  to  the  shore. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iv.  3. 
He,  after  Eve  seduced,  unminded,  slunk 
Into  the  wood.  Milton.,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  332. 

Unmindful,  adj.     Not  heedful ;  not  regard- 
ful; negligent;  inattentive. 

Worldly  wights  in  place 
Leave  off  their  work,  unmindful  of  this  law, 
To  eaze  on  them.  Spenser. 

Unmindful  of  the  crown  that  virtue  gives. 

Milton,  Comus,  9. 

When  those  who  dislike  the  constitution  are  so 
very  zealous  in  their  offers  for  the  service  of  their 
country,  they  are  not  wholly  unmindful  of  their 
party,  or  themselves.— Swift. 

Unmingie.  v.  a.     Separate  things  mixed. 

It  will  unmingle  the  wine  from  the  water:  the 
wine  ascending,  and  the  water  descending. — Bacon, 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Unmingleable.    adj.     Incapable    of   being 
mingled ;  not  susceptive  of  mixture.  Rare. 
The  sulphur  of  the  concrete  loses  by  the  fermen- 
tation, the  property  of  oil  being  unmingleable  with 
water.— Boyle, 

The  unmingleable  liquors  retain  their  distinct 
surfaces.— Id. 

Unmingled.  part.  pref.     Pure;  not  vitiated 
by  anything  mingled. 

As  easy  may'st  thou  fall 
A  drop  of  water  in  the  breaking  gulph, 
And  take  unmingled  thence  your  drop  again, 
Without  addition  or  diminishing. 

Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  ii.  2. 
Springs  on  high  hills  are  pure  andwnmingled. — 
Bacon. 

Vessels  of  unmingled  wine, 
Mellifluous,  undecaying,  and  divine. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  is.  238. 
TJmmry.  adj.     Not  fouled  with  dirt. 

Pass  with  safe,  unmiry  feet, 

Where  the  raised  pavement  leads  athwart  the  street. 
Gay,  Trivia,  iii.  187. 
Unmissed.  part.  pref.     Not  missed. 

Why  should  he  not  steal  away,  unasked,  and  un- 
missed,  till  the  hurry  of  passions  in  those  that 
should  have  guarded  him  was  a  little  abated  ?  — 
Gray,  Letter  to  Mason. 

Unmlstakeable.   adj.     Incapable  of  being 
mistaken. 

Did  no  Christian  then  understand  that  which, 
according  to  Mr.  S.,  no  Christian  can  be  ignorant  of, 
viz.,  that  not  the  Scripture,  but  unmista/ceable  and 
indefectible  oral  tradition,  was  the  rule  of  faith. — 
Archbishop  Tillotson,  Sermons,  vol.  iv.  p.  Ii9. 
(Ord  MS.) 

Unmitlgablo  adj.     Incapable  of  being  miti- 
gated or  softened. 

Interminable,  unmitigable  tortures. — BisJiop  Hall, 
Devout  Soul.  §  12. 
Unmitigated,  part.  pref.     Not  softened. 

With  publiek  accusation,  uncovered  slander,  un- 
mitigated rancour. — Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing,  iv.  1. 

Unmixed,  part.  pref.   Not  mingled  with  any 
thing ;  pure ;  not  corrupted  by  additions. 

Thy  commandment  all  alone  shall  live 
Within  the  book  and  volume  of  my  brain, 
Unmix'd  with  baser  matter. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  5. 
Together  out  they  fly, 
Inseparable  now,  the  truth  and  lie ; 
The  strict  companions  are  for  ever  join'd, 
And  this  or  that  unmixt  no  mortal  ear  shall  find. 

Pope,  Temple  of  Fame. 

Unmoaned.  part .  pref.     Not  lamented. 

Fatherless  distress  was  left  unmoan'd; 
Your  widow  dolours  likewise  be  unwept. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  ii.  1. 

immoderate,  adj.     Immoderate.    Rare. 

Jehovah  is  his  (God's)  proper  name,  of  his  own 
imposition,  and  incommunicable  to  any  creature,  of 
what  rank  or  quality  soever  i  a  name  of  such  unmo- 
derate  reverence  amongst  the  oldest  Jews,  that  it 
was  forbidden  to  be  written  right  or  pronounced  at 
all  in  this  world,  but  by  the  high  priest,  and  put  in 
one  place,  the  sanctum  sanctorum,  and  but  at  one 
time  of  the  year,  in  the  day  of  expiation.— Gregorie, 
Notes  on  Scripture,  ch.  ii.  (Orrt  MS.) 

Unmodishc  adj.    Not  according  to  the  mode 
or  fashion  ;  not  a  la  mode. 

The  princess  has  a  very  small  party  in  so  unmodish 
a  separation.  —  Pope,  Letters,  to  Lady  Montague, 
letter  xii.    (Ord  MS.) 
tlnmoist.  adj.     Not  wet. 

Volatile  Hermes,  fluid  and  unmoist, 
Mounts  on  the  wings  of  air.    J.  Philips,  Cyder,  i.  334. 
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Unmoistened.  part.  pref.    Not  made  wet. 

The  incident  light  that  meets  with  a  grosser  liquor 
will  have  its  beams  more  or  less  interruptedly  re- 
flected, than  they  would  be  if  the  body  had  been 
unmoistened. — Boyle. 

Unmolested,   part.  pref.      Free  from   dis- 
turbance ;  free  from  external  troubles. 

Cleopatra  was  read  o'er, 
While  Scott,  and  Wake,  and  twenty  more 
That  teach  one  to  deny  one's  self, 
Stood  unmolested  on  the  shelf.  . 

Prior,  Hans  Carvel,  55. 

Unmonied.  part.  pref.     Having  no  moaey ; 
wanting  money. 

Apples  with  cabbage-net  y -covered  o'er, 
Galling  full  sore  th'  unmonied  wight,  are  seen. 

Shenstone,  Schoolmistress. 

Unmonopollze.   v.  a.     Rescue  from  being 
monopolized. 

Unmonopolizing  the  rewards  of  learning  and  in- 
dustry from  the  greasy  clutch  of  ignorance  and  high 
feeding.— Milton,  Of  Reformation  in  England,  b.  ii. 
Unmoor,  v.  a. 

1.  Loose  from  land,  by  taking  up  the  anchors. 

With  sails  we  wing  the  masts,  our  anchors  weigh, 
Unmoor  the  fleet,  and  rush  into  the  sea. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  iv.785. 

2.  Prior  seems  to  have  taken  it  for  casting 
anchor. 

Soon  as  the  British  ships  unmoor, 
And  jolly  long-boat  rows  to  shore. 

Prior,  Alma,  ii.  48:?. 

Unmoral! zed.   part.  pref.      Untutored    by 
morality. 

This  is  censured  as  the  mark  of  a  dissolute  and 
unmoralized  temper.— Norris. 

Unmortgaged,  part.  pref.   Not  mortgaged. 

Is  there  one  God  unsworn  to  my  destruction  ? 
The  least  unmortgaged  hope  ?  for,  if  there  be, 
Methinks  I  cannot  fall.  Dryden,  All  for  Love. 

Unmortified.  part.  pref.    Not  subdued    by 
sorrow  and  severities. 

If  our  conscience  reproach  us  with  unmortifled 
sin,  our  hope  is  the  hope  of  an  hypocrite. — Rogers. 
Unmould.  part.  pref.     Change   as   to  the 
form. 

Its  pleasing  poison 

The  visage  quite  transforms  of  him  that  drinks, 
And  the  inglorious  likeness  of  a  beast 
Fixes  instead,  unmoulding  reason's  mintage, 
Character'd  in  the  face.  Milton,  Comus,  529. 

Unmountable.     adj.       Incapable    of  being 
mounted  or  ascended.    Rare. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  departure  of  Mustapha 
from  Eres,  but  that  the  Tartarians,  having  left  the 
fens  of  Meotis,  and  the  unmountable  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea,  were  now  arrived  upon  the  confines  of 
Sirvava.— Knolles.  (Ord  MS.) 

Unmourned.  part.  pref.   Not  lamented ;  not 
deplored. 

O  let  me  here  sink  down 
Into  my  grave  unmention'd  and  unmourn'd. 

Southern. 

Unmovable.  adj.  Incapable  of  being  moved, 
removed,  or  altered  ;  immovable. 

Wherein  consists  the  precise  and  immovable 
boundaries  of  that  species.— Locke. 

Unmovably.  adv.    In  an  unmovable  man- 
ner ;  immovably.     Rare. 

As  the  good  angels  are  unalterably  determined  to 
choose  what  is  good  ;  so  the  evil  angels  are  as  un- 
moveably  determined  still  to  adhere  to  that  which 
is  evil.— Ellis,  Knowledge  of  Divine  Things,  p.  423. 

Unmoved,  part.  pref. 

1.  Not  put  out  of  one  place  into  another. 

Vipers  that  do  fly 
The  light,  oft  under  unmoved  stalls  do  lie. 

May,  Translation  of  Virgil. 

Chess-men,  standing  on  the  same  squares  of  the  ! 
chess-board,  we  say  they  are  all  in  the  same  place, 
or  unmoved;  though,  perhaps,  the  chess-board  hath 
been  carried  out  of  one  room  into  another.— Locke. 

2.  Not  changed  in  resolution. 

Among  innumerable  false,  unmoved, 
Unshaken,  unseduced. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  898. 

3.  Not  affected ;  not  touched  with  any  pas- 
sion. 

Caesar,  the  world's  great  master  and  his  own, 
Unmoved,  superior  still  in  every  state, 
And  scarce  detested  in  his  country's  fate. 

Pope,  Temple  of  Fame. 

4.  Unaltered  by  passion. 

I  meant  to  meet 
My  fate  with  face  unmoved,  and  eyes  unwet. 

Dryden,  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  671. 
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Unmovingr.  part.  pref. 

1.  Having  no  motion. 

The  celestial  bodies,  without  impulse,  had  conti- 
nued unactive,  unmnving  heaps  of  matter.— Cheyne 
Philosophical  Principles  of  Natural  Religion. 

2.  Having  no  power  to  raise  the  passions ; 
unaffecting. 

Unmuffle.  ».  a.  Put  off  a  covering  from  the 
face. 

Unmuffle,  ye  faint  stars !  and  thou,  fair  moon. 
That  wont'st  to  love  the  traveller's  benison 
Stoop  thy  pale  visage  through  an  amber  cloud. 
And  disinherit  chaos,  that  reigns  here 
In  double  night,  of'darkness  and  of  shades. 

Milton,  Comus,  831. 

Unmurmured.  part.  pref.   Not  murmured  at. 
It  may  pass  unmurmur'd,  undisputed. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Ifice  Valour. 
Unmusical,    adj.      Not   harmonious;    not 
pleasing  by  sound. 

Let  argument  bear  no  unmusical  sound 
Nor  jars  interpose,  sacred  friendship  to  grieve. 

B.  Jonson,  Leges  Conviviales. 
Unmuzzle,  v.  a.     Loose  from  a  muzzle. 

Now  unmuzzle  your  wisdom.— Shakespear.  As 
you  like  it,  i.  2. 

Unnamed,  part.  pref.  [in  this,  as  in  the  nu- 
merous compounds  which  follow,  wherein 
the  second  element  begins  with  n-,  the 
sound  of  that  letter,  as  well  as  the  spell- 
ing, is  double.] 

1.  Not  mentioned. 

Author  of  evil,  unknown  till  thy  revolt, 
Unnamed  in  heav'u. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi  2C2. 

2.  Not  having  received  a  name. 

Things  by  their  names  I  call,  though  yet  unnamed. 
Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  140. 
Unnatlve.  adj.     Not  native. 

Whence  . . .  this  unnative  fear. 
To  generous  Britous  never  known  before  ? 

Thomson,  Britannia. 
Unnatural,  adj. 

1.  Contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature ;  contrary 
to  the  common  instincts. 

Her  offence 

Must  be  of  such  unnatural  degree, 
That  monsters  it.  Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  1. 

'Tis  irreverent  and  unnatural  to  scoff  at  the  in- 
firmities of  old  age.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

1.  Acting  without  the  affections  implanted 
by  nature. 

Rome,  whose  gratitude 
Tow'rds  her  deserving  children,  is  enroll'd 
In  Jove's  own  book,  like  an  unnatural  dam, 
Should  now  eat  up  her  own. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 
If  the  tyrant 

Were  to  a  son  so  noble  so  unnatural, 
What  will  he  be  to  us  ?   Sir  J.  Denham,  The  Sophy. 

3.  Forced ;  not  agreeable  to  the  real  state 
of  persons  or  things ;  not  representing  na- 
ture. 

They  admire  only  glittering  trifles,  that  in  a  se- 
rious poem  are  nauseous,  because  they  are  unna- 
tural. Would  any  roan,  who  is  ready  to  die  for 
love,  describe  his  passion  like  Narcissus  ?—Drydett. 

In  an  heroic  poem,  two  kinds  of  thoughts  are 
carefully  to  be  avoided;  the  first,  are  such  as  are 
affected  and  unnatural;  the  second,  such  as  are 
mean  and  vulgar. — Addison. 

Unnatnralize.  v.  a. 

1.  Divest  of  the  affections  implanted  by  na- 
ture. 

Here  he  strives,  as  it  were,  to  unnaturalize  him- 
self, and  lay  by  his  natural  sweetness  of  disposition, 
almost  to  forget  common  humanity.— Hales,  Goldtn 
Remains,  p.  144. 

2.  Divest  of  the  character  of  a  naturalized,  as 
opposed  to  an  alien,  member  of  any  state. 

Unnaturally,  mlr.    In  an  unnatural  man- 
ner ;  in  opposition  to  nature. 

All  the  world  have  been  frighted  with  an  appari- 
tion of  their  own  fancy,  or  they  have  most  unna- 
turally conspired  to  cozen  themselves.— Archbishop 
Tillotson. 

Unnaturalness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Unnatural;  contrariety  to  nature. 

The  God,  which  is  the  God  of  nature,  doth  never 
teach  unnaturalness.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

The  unnaturalness  of  the  match.— Bishop  Hall, 
Cases  of  Conscience,  iv.  10. 

Unnature.  v.  a.  Divest  of  one's  natural 
character.  Rare. 
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If  a  man,  naturally  desirous  of  credit,  see  his 
courses  generally  disliked  j  he  can  hardly  so  unna- 
ture  himself  as  still  to  feed  on  those  vanities  which 
he  seeth  do  provoke  others  into  loathing.— Bishop 
Reynold,  On  the  Passions,  p.  141.  (Ord  ilS.) 

Unnavigable.  adj.  Incapable  of  being  na- 
vigated. 

Pindar's  unnavigable  song, 
Like  a  swift  stream  from  mountains  pours  along. 

Cowley. 

Some  who  the  depths  of  eloquence  have  found, 
In  that  unnavigable  stream  were  drown'd. 

Dryden,  translation  of  Juvenal,  x.  12. 

Unnecessarily,  adv.  In  an  unnecessary 
manner  ;  without  necessity ;  without  need  ; 
needlessly. 

To  abrogate,  without  constraint  of  manifest  harm 
thereby  arising,  had  been  to  alter  unnecessarily,  in 
their.judgment,  the  antient,  received  custom  of  the 
whole  church.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Unnecessariness.  .v.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Unnecessary;  needlessness. 

These  are  such  extremes  as  afford  no  middle  for 
industry  to  exist,  hope  being  equally  out-dated  by 
the  desperateness  or  unnecessariness  of  an  under- 
taking.— Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

Unnecessary,  adj.  Needless;  not  wanted; 
useless. 

The  doing  of  things  unnecessary,  is  many  times 
the  cause  why  the  most  necessary  are  not  done. — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

They  did  not  only  shun  persecution,  but  affirmed 
that  it  was  unnecessary  for  their  followers  to  bear 
their  religion  through  such  fiery  trials.— Addison. 

Unneedful.  adj.     Not  wanted ;  needless. 

The  text  was  not  unneedful.— Milton,  Tetra- 
chordon. 

Unneighbourly.  adj.  Not  kind ;  not  suit- 
able to  the  duties  of  a  neighbour. 

Parnassus  is  but  a  barren  mountain,  and  its  in- 
habitants make  it  more  so  by  their  unneighbourly 
deportment.— Garth. 

Unneighbourly.  adv.  In  an  unneighbourly 
manner. 

These  two  Christian  armies  might  combine 
The  blood  of  malice  in  a  vein  of  league, 
And  not  to  spend  it  so  unneighbourly. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  v.  2. 

Unnervate.  adj.  Weak ;  feeble  :  (condemned 
by  Johnson  as  'a  bad  word'). 

Scaliger  calls  them  fine  and  lively  in  Musseus ;  but 
abject,  unnervate,  and  unharmonious  in  Homer. — 
Brooms. 
Unnerve,  v.  a.    Weaken  ;  confuse. 

The  precepts  are  often  so  minute  and  full  of  cir- 
cumstances, that  they  weaken  and  unnerve  his 
verse.— Addison. 

Unnobie.  adj.  Mean1-;  ignominious ;  ig- 
noble. 

I  hate  unnobie  practices.— Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
Laws  of  Candy. 

Unnobly.  ado.  In  an  unnobie  manner  j 
meanly;  ignobly. 

You  do  the  most  unnobly  to  be  angry. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Loyal  Subject. 

Unnoted,  part.  pref.  Not  observed ;  not  re- 
garded ;  not  heeded. 

They  may  jest, 
Till  their  own  scorn  return  to  them  unnoted. 

Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  i.  2. 

Unnoticed,  part.  pref.  Not  observed ;  not 
taken  notice  of. 

The  loyal  bee,  the  spider  that  beneath 
Some  lowly  rafter  weaves, her  fine-spun  woof. 
And  millions  more,  that  in  this  ample  world, 
Unnoticed,  and  unnamed,  claim  each  his  place, 
God's  general  plan  fulfil.  Roberts. 

Unnumbered,  part.  pref.     Innumerable. 

The  skies  are  painted  with  unnumber'd  sparks ; 
They  are  all  fire,  and  every  one  doth  shine. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Ccesar,  iii.  1. 
Our  bodies  are  but  the  anvils  of  pain  and  diseases, 
and  our  minds  the  hives  of  unnumbered  cares  and 
passions.— /Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

'Of  various  forms,  unnumbered  spectres  more, 
Centaurs  and  double  shapes  besiege  the  door. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JSneid,  vi.  398. 
Pitchy  and  dark  the  night  sometimes  appears ; 
Friend  to  our  woe,  and  parent  of  our  fears ; 
Our  joy  and  wonder  sometimes  she  excites, 
"With  stars  unnumber'd.         Prior,  Solomon,  i.  469. 

Unnurtured,  part.  pref.  Not  nurtured ;  not 
educated. 

Impatient,  frantick,  common  slanderer, 
Immodest  damp,  unnurtured  quarreller ! 

Troublesome  Reign  of  King  John. 
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The  most  ignorant  clouded,  unnurtured  brain 
amongst  you  may  reap  some  profit  from  this  dis- 
course.— Hammond,  Works,  iv.  655. 
Unobeyed.  part.  pref.     Not  obeyed. 

Not  leave 
Unworshipp'd,  unobey'd,  the  throne  supreme. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  669. 

un objected,  part.  pref.     Not  charged  as  a 
fault,  or  contrary  argument. 

What  will  he  leave  unobjected  to  Luther,  when  he 
makes  it  his  crime  that  he  defied  the  devil  ?— Bishop 
Alterbury. 

Unobjectionable,  adj.     Incapable  of  being 
objected  to. 

A  translation  that  should  be  unobjectionable  to 
my  brethren  of  the  Roman  Catholic  communion.— 
Dr.  GeUdes. 

Unobnoxious.  adj.  Not  liable  ;  not  exposed 
to  any  hurt. 

So  unobnoxious  now,  she  hath  buried  both  ; 
For  none  to  death  sins,  that  to  sin  is  loth.     Donne. 

In  fight  they  stood 
Unwearied,  unobnoxious  to  be  pained. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  403. 

Unobscured,  part.  adj.     Not  obscured ;  not 
darkened. 

How  oft  amidst 

Thick  clouds  and  dark  does  Heaven's  all-ruling  Sire 
Choose  to  reside,  his  glory  unobscured ! 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  263. 
Unobsequious.  adj.     Deficient  in  attention, 
compliance,  or  the  habit  of  humouring  a 
person. 

Unobsequiousness.  s.    Attribute  suggested 
by  Unobsequious. 

Such  ...  as  are  bold  to  misname  a|l  obsequious- 
ness to  their  incogitancy,  presumption.  —  Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Unobservable.  adj.     Incapable  of  being  ob- 
served ;  not  observed  ;  not  discoverable. 

A  piece  of  glass  reduced  to  powder  . . .  reflects,  in 
a  confused  manner,  little  and  singly  iinobservable 
images  of  the  lucid  body,  that  from  a  diaphanous  it 
degenerates  into  a  white  body. — Boyle,  Experiments 
and  Considerations  touching  Colours. 
Unobservance.  s.    Inattention  ;  regardless- 
ness. 

Fate  or  fortune  . . .  require  the  more  serious  in- 
quiry into,  for  the  universality  of  their  power,  and 
yet  general  unobservance  of  it. —  Whitlock,  Observa- 
tions on  the  present  Manners  of  the  English,  p.  41 9. 

Unobservant,    adj.      Not  obsequious ;   not 
attentive. 

The  unobservant  multitude  may  have  some  ge- 
neral, confused  apprehensions  of  a  beauty,  that 
gilds  the  outside  frame  of  the  universe.— Glanville. 
Unobserved,  part.  pref.    Not  regarded ;  not 
attended  to ;  not  needed  ;  not  minded. 

The  motion  of  the  minute  parts  of  any  solid  body, 
which  is  the  principal  cause   of  violent   motion, 
though  unobserved,  passeth  without  sound. — Bacon, 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 
He,  unobserved, 
Home  to  his  mother's  house  private  return'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iv.  638. 
Such  was  the  Boyne,  a  poor,  inglorious  stream, 
That  in  Hibernian  vales  obscurely  stray'd, 
And,  unobserved,  in  wild  meanders  play'd. 

Addison,  Letter  from  Italy. 

Unobserving.  part.  pref.     Inattentive  ;  not 
heedful. 

His  similitudes  are  not  placed,  as  our  unobserving 
criticks  tell  us,  in  the  heat  of  any  action ;  but  com- 
monly in  its  declining. — Dryden. 
Unobstructed,  part.  pref.      Not  hindered ; 
not  stopped. 

Unobstructed  matter  flies  away, 
Ranges  the  void  and  knows  not  where  to  stay. 

Sir  R,  Blackmore. 

unobstructive.  adj.     Not  raising  any  ob- 
stacle. 

Why  should  he  halt  at  either  station  ?  why 
Not  forward  run  in  unobstructive  sky  P 

Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

Unobtained.  part.  pref.     Not  gained  ;  not 
acquired. 

As  the  will  doth  now  work  upon  that  object  by 
desire,  which  is  motion  towards  the  end,  as  yet  un- 
obtained :  so  likewise  upon  the  same  hereafter  re- 
ceived, it  shall  work  also  by  love. — Hooker,  Ecclesi- 
astical Polity. 

Unobtrusive,  adj.     Not  obtrusive ;  not  for- 
ward ;  modest ;  humble. 

Serene,  of  soft  address ;  who  mildly  make 
An  unobtrusive  offer  of  their  hearts, 
Abhorring  violence. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  iv. 
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Unobvious.  adj.     Not  readily  occurring. 

Of  all  the  metals,  not  any  so  constantly  discloseth 
its  unobvious  colour  as  copper. — Boyle,  Experiments 
and  Considerations  touching  Colours. 

Unoccupied,  part.  pref.     Unpossessed. 

The  fancy  hath  power  to  create  them  in  the  sen- 
sories,  then  unoccupied  by  external  impressions. — 
Grew,  Cosmologia  Sacra. 

Unoffended.  part.  pref.     Not  offended. 

This  general  calm 
Is  sure  the  smile  of  unoffended  heaven. 

Johnson,  Irene. 
Unoffending,  part.  pref. 
1.  Harmless  ;  innocent. 

Thy  unoffending  life  I  could  not  save ; 
Nor  weeping  could  I  follow  to  thy  grave.     Dryden. 
•2.  Sinless  ;  pure  from  fault. 

If  those  holy  and  unoffending  spirits,  the  angels, 
veil  their  faces  before  the  throne  of  His  Majesty  j 
with  what  awe  should  we,  sinful  dust  and  ashes, 
approach  that  infinite  power  we  have  so  grievously 
offended  ?— Rogers. 

unoifensive.  adj.    Giving  no  offence. 

His  unoffensive  and  cautious  return  to  those  ill 
laid  demands.— Bishop  Fell,  Life  of  Hammond,  §  1. 

unoffered.  part.  pref.    Not  proposed  to  ac- 
ceptance. 

For  the  sad  business  of  Ireland,  he  could  not  ex- 
press a  greater  sense,  there  being  nothing  left  on 
his  part  unoffered   or  undone. — Lord  Clarendon, 
History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion, 
Unoften.  adv.     Rarely. 

The  man  of  gallantry  not  unoften  has  been  found 
to  think  after  the  same  manner.— Harris,  Three 
Treatises  concerning  Happiness,  pt.  ii. 

unoil.  v.  a.    Free  from  oil. 

A  tight  maid,  ere  he  for  wine  can  ask, 
Guesses  his  meaning,  and  unoils  the  flask. 

Stepney,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  viii.  287. 

Unopened,  part.  pref.      Not  opened  j  not 
unclosed. 

In  Germany  I  have  known  many  a  letter  returned 
unopened,  because  one  title  in  twenty  has  been 
omitted  in  the  direction ! — Lord  Chesterfield. 

Unopening.  part.  pref.     Not  opening. 

Benighted  wanderers,  the  forest  o'er, 
Curse  the  saved  candle,  and  unopening  door. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iii.  193. 
Unoperative.  adj.     Producing  no  effects. 

The  wishing  of  a  thing  is  not  properly  the  willing 
of  it ;  but  an  imperfect  velleity,  and  imports  no 
more  than  an  idle,  unoperative  complacency  in  the 
end,  with  a  direct  abhorrence  of  the  means. — South, 
Sermons. 

Unopposed,  part.  pref.     Not  encountered 
by  any  hostility  or  obstruction. 

Proud,  art   thou   met?   thy  hope  was   to  have 

reach'd 

The  height  of  thy  aspiring  unopposed, 
The  throne  of  God  unguarded. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lout,  vi.  131. 
As  armies,  unopposed,  for  prey  divide. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  ccxxxv. 
Unorderly.  adj.     Disordered  ;  irregular. 

Since  some  ceremonies  must  be  used,  every  man 
would  have  his  own  fashion ;  whereof  what  other 
would  be  the  issue,  but  infinite  distraction,  and 
unorderly  confusion  in  the  church  ?  —  Bishop 
Sanderson. 

Unordinary.    adj.      Uncommon  j    unusual. 
Obsolete. 

I  do  not  know  how  they  can  be  excused  from 
murder,  who  kill  monstrous  births,  because  of  an 
unordinary  shape,  without  knowing  whether  they 
have  a  rational  soul  or  no.— Locke. 
Unorganized,  part.  pref.     Having  no  parts 
instrumental  to  the  motion  or  nourishment 
of  the  rest. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  organ  to  regulate  itself; 
much  less  may  we  refer  this  regulation  to  the  ani- 
mal spirits,  [an  unorganized  fluid.  —  Grew,  Cosmo- 
logia Sacra. 

Unoriginal,  adj.    Having  no  birth ;  unge- 
nerated. 

I  toil'd  out  my  uncouth  passage,  forced  to  ride 
The  untractable  abyss,  plunged  in  the  womb 
Of  unoriginal  night,  and  chaos  wild. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  475. 

Unoriginated.  part. pref.    Having  no  origin. 

In  Scripture,  Jehovah  signifies,  that  God  is  un- 

derived,  unoriginated,  and  self-existent.— Stephens, 

Sermons. 

Un ornamental,  adj.     Plain ;  without  orna- 
ment. 

I  cannot  forbear  taking  notice  of  one  other  mark 
of  integrity  which  appears  in  all  the  compositions 
of  the  sacred  writers,  and  particularly  the  evan- 
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gelists;  and  that  is,  the  simple,  unaffected,  unor- 
namental,  and  unostentatious  manner,  in  which 
they  deliver  truths  so  important  and  sublime,  and 
Tacts  so  magnificent  and  wonderful.—  West.  On  the 
Resurrection,  p.  355. 

Unornamented.  part.  pref.     Not    adorned  ; 
not  dressed  with  ornaments. 

I  have  bestowed  so  many  garlands  upon  your 
shrme,  which  till  my  time  used  to  stand  unorna- 
mented.— Coventry,  Philemon  to  Hyde,  conversa- 
tion v. 

Unorthodox,    adj.     Not  holding  pure  doc- 
trine. 

A  fat  benefice  became  a  crime  against  its  in- 
cumbent ;  and  he  was  sure  to  be  unorthodox,  that 
was  worth  the  plundering.—^-.  H.  More,  Decay  of 
Christian  Piety. 

Unostentatious,  adj.   Not  boastful ;  modest. 

f  (For  example,  see  under  Unor  namental.) 
Unowed.  part.  pref.    Having  no  owner. 

England  now  is  left 

To  tug  and  scramble,  and  to  part  by  th'  teeth 
The  unowed  interest  of  proud,  swelling  state. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  iv.  3. 

Unowned,  part.  pref.     Having  no  owner; 
not  acknowledged ;  not  claimed. 

Of  night  or  loneliness  it  recks  me  not ; 
I  fear  the  dread  events  that  dog  them  both, 
Lest  some  ill-greeting  touch  attempt  the  person 
Of  our  unowned  sister.  Milton,  Comus,  404. 

Unpaciflc.  adj.    Not  of  a  peaceable  turn; 
not  gentle. 

Many  such  works  of  our  disunited  and  unpaciflck 
ancestors  were  undoubtedly  destroyed,  either  by 
their  first  constructors,  or  by  new  invaders,  by 
agreement  or  by  conquest,  and  sometimes  by  civil 
dissensions,  in  the  early  martial  ages.— T.  Warton, 
History  of  the  Parish  of  Kiddington,  p.  71. 

Unpacined.  part.  pref.    Not  composed  ;  not 
calmed. 

A  westerne,  mild  and  pretty  whispering  gale 
Came  dallying  with  the  leaves  along  the  dale, 
And  seem'd  as  with  the  water  it  did  chide, 
Because  it  ramie  so  long  unpacijide. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 
Unpack,  v.  a. 

1.  Disburden ;  exonerate. 

I,  the  son  of  a  dear  father  murther'd, 
Must,  like  a  whore,  unpack  my  heart  with  words. 

Shakespear ,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

2.  Open  anything  bound  together. 

He  had  a  great  parcel  of  glasses  packed  up,  which 
when  he  had  unpacked,  a  great  many  cracked  of 
themselves. — Boyle. 

Unpacked,  part.  pref.     Not  collected  by  un- 
lawful artifices. 

The  knight,  for  reasons  told  before, 
Resolved  to  leave  them  to  the  fury 
Of  justice,  and  an  unpack'd  jury, 

Mutter,  Hudibras,  iii.  1, 126. 
Unpaid,  part.  pref. 

1.  Not  discharged. 

Receive  from  us  knee-tribute  yet  unpaid. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  782. 
"What  can  atone,  oh  ever-injured  shade  ! 
Thy  fate  unpitied,  and  thy  rites  unpaid  'f 

Pope,  Elegy  to  the  Memory  of  an 
unfortunate  Lady. 

2.  Not  receiving  debts  or  dues. 

How  often  are  relations  neglected,  and  tradesmen 
unpaid,  for  the  support  of  this  vanity  f — Collier. 
Th'  embroider'd  suit,   at   least,  he  deem'd  his 

prey; 
That  suit  an  unpaid  tailor  snatch'd  away. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  ii.  117. 

With  for.     That  for  which  the  price  is  not 
yet  given  ;  taken  on  trust. 

Richer  than  doing  nothing  for  a  bauble ; 
Prouder  than  rustling  in  unpaid  for  silk. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  iii.  3. 

Unpained.  part.  pref.    Suffering  no  pain. 

Too  unequal  work  we  find, 
Against  unequal  arms  to  fight  in  pain; 
Against  unpain'd,  impassive. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  453. 
Unpamful.  adj.     Giving  no  pain. 

That  is  generally  called  hard,  which  will  put  us 
to  pain,  sooner  than  change  figure ;  and  that  soft, 
which  changes  the  situation  of  its  parts,  upon  an 
easy  and  unpainful  touch. — Locke. 
Unpalatable,  adj.     Nauseous  ;  disgusting. 

The  man  who  laughed  but  once  to  see  an  ass 
Mumbling  to  make  the  cross-grain'd  thistles  pass, 
Might  laugh  again  to  see  a  jury  chaw 
The  prickles  of  unpalatable  law. 

Dryden,  The  Medal,  145. 

A  good  man  will  be  no  more  disturbed  at  the 
methods  of  correction,  than  by  seeing  his  friend 
take  unpalatable  physick. —  Collier,  Essays,  On 
Kindness. 
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Unparadlse.  v.  a.    Deprive  of  happiness  re- 
sembling that  of  paradise. 

Unparadiz'd,  brought  from  joy  to  misery.  — 
Cocker  am, 

Could  you,  so  rich  in  rapture,  fear  an  end, 
I  hat  ghastly  thought  would  drink  up  all  vour  joy 
And  quite  unparadise  the  realms  of  light? 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  i. 
Unp&ragoned.  part. pref.    Unequalled;  un- 
matched. 

<  Either  your  unparagoned  mistress  is  dead  or  she 
is  outprized  by  a  trifle.  —  Shakespear,  Cymbeline, 
l.  5. 

Unparallelable.    adj.     Incapable  of  being 
paralleled.     Rare. 

The  more  thou  wert  obscured,  the  more  didst  thou 
manifest  thy  most  admirable  humility,  and  unpa- 
rallelable  love  to  mankind,  whose  weakness  thou 
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Unparalleled,  part.  pref.  Not  matched; 
not  to  be  matched  ;  having  no  equal. 

I  have  been 

The  book  of  his  good  acts,  whence  men  have  read 
His  fame,  unparallel'd,  haply  amplified. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  v.  2. 
Who  had  thought  this  clime  had  held 
A  deity  so  unparalleled  ?  Milton,  Arcades,  24. 

The  father  burst  out  again  in  tears,  upon  receiv- 
ing this  instance  of  an  unparalleled  fidelity  from 
one,  who  he  thought  had  given  himself  up  to  the 
possession  of  another. — Addison. 

Unpardonable,  adj.  Incapable  of  being 
pardoned ;  irremissible. 

It  was  thought  in  him  an  unpardonable  offence  to 
alter  any  thing ;  in  us  as  intolerable  that  we  suffer 
any  thing  to  remain  unaltered.— Hooker,  Ecclesi- 
astical Polity. 

The  kinder  the  master,  the  more  unpardonable  is 
the  traitor.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Unpardonabiy.  adv.  In  an  unpardonable 
manner ;  so  as  to  be  beyond  forgiveness. 

Luther's  conscience  turns  these  reasonings  upon 
him,  and  infers  that  Luther  must  have  been  un- 
pardonably  wicked  in  using  masses  for  fifteen  years. 
Jiishop  Atterbury. 

Unpardoned.  part.  pref. 

1.  Not  forgiven. 

How  know  we  that  our  souls  shall  not  this  night 
be  required,  laden  with  those  unpardoned  sins,  foi 
which  we  proposed  to  repent  to-morrow  ?— Rogers. 

2.  Not  discharged ;  not  cancelled  by  a  legal 
pardon. 

My  returning  into  England  unpardoned,  hath 
destroyed  that  opinion.— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Unpardoning'.  part.  pref.     Not  forgiving. 

Curse  on  the  unpardoning  prince?  whom  tears 

can  draw 

To  no  remorse :  who  rules  by  lion's  law ; 
And  deaf  to  prayers,  by  no  submission  bow'd, 
Rends  all  alike,  the  penitent  and  proud. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  ii.  444. 

Unparllamentariness.  s.  Attribute  sug- 
gested by  Unparliamentary;  contra- 
riety to  the  usage  or  constitution  of  parlia- 
ment. 

Sensible  he  was  of  that  disrespect,  reprehending 
them  for  the  unparliamentariness  of  their  remon- 
strance in  print.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the 
Grand  Rebellion. 

Unparliamentary,  adj.  Contrary  to  the 
rules  of  parliament. 

The  secret  of  all  this  unprecedented  proceeding 
in  their  masters,  they  must  not  impute  to  their 
freedom  in  debate,  but  to  that  unparliamentary 
abuse  of  setting  individuals  upon  their  shoulders, 
who  were  hated  by  God  and  man.— Swift. 

Unpartable.  adj.  Incapable  of  being  parted ; 
indivisible ;  inseparable.  Rare. 

The  soul  is  a  lifeof  itselfe,  a  life  all  in  one,  unpart- 
able.  —  Trewnesse  of  Christian  Religion,  p.  272. 
(Ord  MS.) 

Unparted.  adj.     Undivided  ;  not  separated. 

Too  little  it  eludes  th» dazzled  sight, 
Becomes  mix'd  blackness,  or  unparted  light. 

Prior,  Solomon,  i.  187. 
Unpartial.  adj.     Impartial.    Rare. 

(  l<':ir  evidence  of  truth,  after  a  serious  and  un- 
partial  examination. — Jiishop  Sanderson. 

impartially,  adv.  In  an  impartial  manner; 
equally  ;  indifferently.  Rare. 

Derm  it  not  impossible  for  you  to  err;  sift  un- 
pnrt(ally  your  own  hearts,  whether  it  be  force  of 
reason,  or  vehemeiicy  of  affection,  which  hath  bred 
these  opinions  in  you.  —  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Pulit-y. 


Unpassable.  adj.     Impassable.     Hare. 

1.  Admitting  no  passage. 

They  are  vast  and  unpayable  mountains,  which 
the  labour  and  curiosity  of  no  mortal  has  ever  vet 
known.—  Sir  \V.  Temple. 

2.  Not  current  ;  not  suffered  to  pass. 

Making  a  new  standard  for  money,  must  make 
all  money  which  is  lighter  than  that  standard,  un- 
passable.—  Locke. 

Unpassionate. 
Rare. 


adj.      Calm;   dispassionate. 


The  rebukes,  which  their  faults  will  make  hardly 
to  be  avoided,  should  not  only  be  in  sober,  grave, 
and  unpassionate  words,  but  also  alone  and  in  pri- 
vate.—Locke,  Thoughts  on  Education. 

Unpassionated.  part.  pref.     Unpassionate. 
Rare. 

More  sober  heads  have  a  set  of  misconceits,  which 
are  as  absurd  to  an  unpassionated  reason,  as  those 
to  our  unbiasseds  enses.— GlanvUle,  Scepsis  Scienti- 
flca. 


In  an  unpassionate 


Unpasslonately.  adv. 
manner.     Rare. 

Make  us  unpassionately  to  see  the  light  of  reason 
and  religion.— Eikon  Hasilike. 

Unpastoral.  adj.  Not  pastoral;  not  be- 
coming pastoral  manners. 

One  of  them  closes  his  bitter  complaint  with  this 
very  unpathetick  and  unpastoral  idea,— that '  the 
portcullis  of  the  castle  of  his  heart  was  fallen  '— 
T  Warton,  An  Enquiry  into  the  Authenticity  of 
the  Poems  attributed  to  Thomas  Rowley,  p.  95. 

Unpathed.  adj.  Untracked;  unmarked  by 
passage. 

A  course  more  promising, 
Than  a  wild  dedication  of  yourselves 
To  unpath'd  waters,  undream'd  shores;  most  cer- 
tain 
To  miseries  enough. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 
Unpathetic.  adj.    Wanting  pathos.    Rare. 

(For  exam  pie  see  under  Unpastoral.) 
Unpatronized.  part,  pref      Not   having   a 
patron. 

Unpatronized,  and  unsupported,  he  cleared  him- 
self by  the  openness  of  innocence,  and  the  consist- 
ence of  truth. — Johnson,  Rambler,  no.  liiO. 

Unpatterned.  part.  pref.     Having  no  equal. 
Should  I  prize  you  less,  unpattem'd  sir  ? 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Thierry  and  Theodoret. 
Unpaved.  part.  pref.     Not  paved. 

The  streets  of  the  city  lying  then  unpaved.— Hake- 
will,  Apology. 

Unpawned.  part.  pref.    Not  given  to  pledge. 

He  roll'd  his  eyes,  that  witness'd  huge  dismay, 
Where  yet  unpawn'd,  much  learned  lumber  lay. 

Pope. 

unpay.  v.  a.  Undo  :  (condemned  by  John- 
son as  '  a  low  ludicrous  word  '). 

Pay  her  the  debt  you  owe  her,  and  unpay  the  vil- 
Isny  you  have  done  her;  the  one  you  may  do  with 
sterling  money,  and  the  other  with  current  repent- 
ance.— Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  ii.  ]. 

Unpeaceable.  adj.  Quarrelsome ;  inclined 
to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  others. 

Away,  unpeaceable  dog !  or  I'll  spurn  thee  hence. 
—I  will  fly,  like  a  dog,  the  heels  or  the  ass.— Shake- 
tpear,  Timon  of  Athens.  i.l. 

Lord,  purge  out  of  all  hearts  those  unpeaceable,  re- 
bellious, mutinous  and  tyrannizing,  cruel  spirits; 
those  prides  and  haughtinesses,  judging  and  con- 
demning, and  despising  of  others.— Hammond,  On 
Fundamentals. 

The  design  is  to  restrain  men  from  things  which 
make  them  miserable  to  themselves,  unpeaceable 
iind  troublesome  to  the  world.— Archbishop  Tillot- 
son. 

Unpeg:,  v.  a.    Open  anything  closed  with  a 

Unpeg  the  basket  on  the  house's  top  ; 
Let  the  birds  fly.  Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

Unpenetrable,  adj.    Impenetrable. 

An  unpenetrable  rock,  an  unaccessihle  desert. — 
O.  Herbert,  Country  Parson,  ch.xxxiv. 

Unpenitent.  adj.     Impenitent. 

God  will  not  relieve  the  unpenifent, 
Nor  to  the  prayers  of  wicked  souls  consent. 

Sandys,  Paraphrase  of  Job.  p.  52. 

Unpcnsioned.  part.  pref.  Not  kept  in  de- 
pendence by  a  pension. 

Could  pension'd  Boileau  lash  in  honest  strain 
Flatt'rers  and  bigots,  ev'n  in  Louis'  reign ; 
And  I  not  strip  tne  gilding  off  a  knave. 
Unplaced,  unpension'd,  no  man's  heir  or  slave  ? 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  sat.  i. 
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He  was  the  Polish  Solomon  : 
So  wrote  his  poets,  all  but  one, 
Who,  being  unpensioned,  wrote  a  satire, 
And  boasted  that  he  could  not  flatter. 

Byron,  Mazeppa 

unpeople,  v.  a.  Depopulate ;  deprive  of 
inhabitants. 

Shall  war  unpeople  this  my  realm  ? 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  1. 1. 

He  must  be  thirty-five  years  old,  a  doctor  of  the 

faculty,  and  eminent  for  his  religion  and  honesty; 

that  his  rashness  and  ignorance  may  not  unpeople 

the  commonwealth.— Addison. 

unperceivabie.  adj.  Incapable  of  being 
perceived. 

It  enforced  those  precepts  seemingly  unreason- 
able, by  such  promises  as  were  seemingly  as  incre- 
dible, and  unperceivabie. — Bishop  Pearson,  Exposi- 
tion of  the  Creed,  art.  ii. 

Unperceived.  part.  pref.  Not  observed  ; 
not  heeded ;  not  sensibly  discovered ;  not 
known. 

The  ashes  wind  unpereeived  shakes  oft.— Bacon. 
Unperceived  the  heavens  with  stars  were  hung. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  vi.  124. 
Oft  in  pleasing  tasks  we  wear  the  day, 
While  summer  suns  roll  unpereeived  away.      Pope. 

Unperceivedly.  adv.  In  an  unpereeived 
manner;  imperceptibly;  so  as  not  to  be 
perceived. 

Some  oleaginous  particles,  unperceivedly,  asso- 
ciated themselves  to  it.— Boyle. 
unperceptive.  adj.     Wanting,  not  possess- 
ing, deficient  in,  perception. 

Our  affections  are  the  most  stubborn  and  uncon- 
querable part  about  us,  as  being  blind  and  unper- 
ceptive appetites,  and  such  as  are  set  at  the  greatest 
distance  from  the  light  of  the  mind.— Norris,  Dis- 
courses, p.  171. 

imperfect,  adj.  Not  perfect ;  Imperfect: 
(the  latter  being  the  commoner  and  better 
word). 

Apelles"  picture  of  Alexander  at  Ephesus,  and  his 

Venus,  which  he  left  at  his  death  unperfect  in  Chios, 

were  the  chiefest. — Peacham,  On  Drawing. 

An  unperfect  actor  on  the  stage. 

Shakespear,  Sonnets,  xxiii. 

He  fell  into  a  poor  and  unperfect  account  of  the 
difference  of  divine  miracles  and  diabolical ;  which 
I  modestly  refuted.— Bishop  Hall,  Specialities  of  his 
Life. 

Unperfected.  part.  pref.  Not  perfected; 
not  completed. 

To  see  that  performed,  which  only  he  left  unper- 
fected.— Hammond,  Works,  iv.  572. 

unperfectiy.  adv.  In  an  imperfect  manner ; 
imperfectly. 

The  mind  of  a  man  distracted  amongst  many 
things,  must  needs  entertain  them  brokenly  and 
•unperfectiy. — Hales,  Golden  Remains,  p.  219. 
Unperfectness.  .v.     Attribute  suggested  by 
Unperfect;    imperfection ;    incomplete- 
ness. 

Virgil  and  Horace,  spying  the  unperfectness  in 

Ennius  and  Plautus,  by  true  imitation  of  Homer 

and  Euripides,   brought  poetry  to   perfectness.— 

Ascham,  Schoolmaster. 

Unperformed,   part.  pref.      Undone  ;    not 

done. 

A  good  law  without  execution,  is  like  an  unper 
formed  promise.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Rules  and  Exer 
cises  of  Holy  Living. 

Unperforming.  part.  pref.  Not  discharging 
its  office. 

O  unperforming  hand ! 
Thou  never  could'st  have  err'd  in  a  worse  time. 

Dryden,  All  for  Love,  v.  1 

UnperllouB.  adj.  Free  from  peril  or  danger 
In  the  most  unperilous  channel.— Felltham,  Re 
solves,  xiii.    (Ord  MS.) 

imperishable,  adj.  Incapable  of  perishing 
exempt  from  decay. 

We  are  secured  to  reap  in  another  world  ever 
lasting,  imperishable  felicities.  —  Hammond,  On 
Fundamentals. 

unperisned.  part.  pref.  Not  violated  ;  no 
destroyed. 

He  presumed,  that  faith  being  observed  unpe 
fished  should  please  Almighty  God  above  all  things 
—Sir  T.  Elyot,  Governour,  fol.  156,  b. 

unperjured,  part.  pref.    Free  from  perjury 
Beware  of  death ;  thou  canst  not  die  unperjured 
And  leave  an  unaccomplish'd  love  behind : 
Thy  vows  are  mine.  Dryden 
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This  ecstasy  doth  unperpUx 
(We  said)  aud  tell  us  what  we  love. 

Donne,  Poems,  p.  43. 

Unperplexed.  part.  pref.  Disentangled  ; 
not  embarrassed. 

In  learning,  little  should  be  proposed  to  the  mind 
at  once ;  and  that  being  fully  mastered,  proceed  to 
the  next  adjoining  part,  yet  unknown,  simple,  «»- 
perplexed  proposition. — Locke. 

Unperspirable.  adj.  Incapable  of  being 
passed  off  in.perspiration  ;  not  to  be  emit- 
ted through  the  pores  of  the  skin. 

Bile  is  the  most  unperspirable  of  animal  fluids.— 
Arbuthnot. 

Unpersuadable,  adj.  Incapable  of  being 
persuaded ;  inexorable ;  not  to  be  per- 
suaded. Rare. 

He.  finding  his  sister's  unpersuadable  melancholy, 
through  the  love  of  Amphialus,  had  for  a  time  left 
her  court.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Unpetrified.  part.  pref.  Not  turned  to  stone 


Unperplex.  v.  a. 


Relieve  from  perplexity. 
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In  many  concreted  plants,  some  parts  remain  un- ,  Uripitying-.  part.  pref. 
petrified:  that  is,  the  quicker  and  livelier  parts 


remain  as  wood,  and  were  never  yet  converted.— 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Unpb.iios6ph.icai.  adj.     Unsuitable  to  the 
rules  of  philosophy,  or  right  reason. 

Your  conceptions  are  unphilosophical.    You  for- 
get that  the  brain  has  a  great  many  small  fibres  in 
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Unpitied.  part.  pref.     Not  compassionated ; 
not  regarded  with  sympathetical  sorrow. 

Richard  yet  lives ;  but  at  hand,  at  hand 
Insues  his  piteous  and  unpitied  end. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iv.  4. 
May  he  live  long  scorn'd,  and  unpitied  fall, 
And  want  a  mourner  at  his  funeral.  Bishop  Corbet. 
Alike  unheard,  unpitied,  and  forlorn. 

Pope,  Pastorals,  Autumn. 
Passion»««pi<ied,  and  successless  love. 
Plant  daggers  in  my  heart.  Addison,  Cato. 

Unpitiful.  adj. 

1.  Not  merciful. 

2.  Not  exciting  pity. 

Future  times,  in  love,  may  pity  her ; 
Sith  (traces  such  unpitiful  should  prove. 

Sir  J.  Dames,  Witte's  Pilgrimage,  sign.  E.  1.  b. 

unpitifuiiy.  adv.   In  an  unpitying  manner  ; 
unmercifully  ;  without  mercy. 

He  beat  him  most  pitifully.— Nay,  that  he  did 
not ;  he  beat  him  most  unpitifuiiy. — Shakespear, 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  2. 

Having    no    com- 
passibn. 

To  shame,  to  chains,  or  to  a  certain  grave, 
Lead  on,  unpitying  guides,  behold  your  slave. 

Oranville. 
Unplacable.  adj.     Implacable. 

Boiling  with  an  unplacable  hatred  against  him. — 
Fotlierby,  Atheomastix,  p.  141 :  1622. 


its   texture ,_;   which, ^accprding^toith^  different    Wnpla<sed.  parL  pref.     Having  HO   place   of 


strokes  they  receive  from  the  animal  spirits,  awaken 
a  correspondent  idea.— Collier. 

It  became  him  who  created  them,  to  set  them  in 
order :  and  if  he  did  so.it  is  unphilosophical  to  s«ek 


dependance. 

Unplaced,  unpension'd. 

.  .  Pope,  Translation  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  sat.  i. 

for  any  other  origin  of  the  world,  or  to  pretend  that1  TT1rfl  f   nrff      fJnt   tnrmpntpd     or 

it  might  arise  out  of  a  chaos  by  the  mere  laws  of  na-    wnpia&uea.  part,  pi  ej.     a  01  lormoniea,   or 
ture.— Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 
Unpnilosopbically.  adv.     In  an  unphiloso- 


phical manner ;  in  a  manner  contrary  to 
the  rules  of  right  reason. 

They  forget  that  he  is  the  first  cause  of  all  things, 
and  discourse  most  unphilosophieally,  absurdly, 
and  unsuitably  to  the  nature  of  an  infinite  being; 
whose  influence  must  set  the  first  wheel  a-going.— 
South,  Sermons. 

Unpnilosbphicalness.  s.  Attribute  sug- 
gested by  Unphilosophical ;  incon- 
gruity with  philosophy. 

I  could  dispense  with  the  unphilosophicalness  of 
this  their  hypothesis  were  it  not  unchristian.— 
Karris, 

Unpbiiosophize.  v.  a.  Degrade  from  the 
character  of  a  philosopher.  (A  word  made 
by  Pope. — Johnson.) 

Our  passions,  our  interests  flow  in  upon  us,  and 
unphilosophize  us  into  mere  mortals.— Pope. 

Unpnysicked.  part.  pref.      Not  indebted  to 
medicine ;  not  influenced  by  medicine. 
Free  limbs,  unphysick'd  health,  due  appetite. 

Howell,  Verses  prefatory  to  his  Letters. 
By  God's  great  mercy  to  me  I  enjoy  at  present  so 
firm  and  an  unphysicked  health,  that  I  hope  to  do 
somewhat  before  I  die,  that  I  may  not  seem  to  have 
lived  altogether  to  no  purpose.— Cotton,  in  Aubrey's 
Letters,  i.  20. 

Unpiereed.  part.  pref.  Not  penetrated ;  not 
pierced. 

The  unpierced  shade  imbrown'd  the  noontide 
bow  rs.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  245. 

True  Witney  broad-cloth,  with  its  shag  unshorn, 
Unpierced,  is  in  the  lasting  tempest  worn. 

Gay,  Trivia,  i.  47. 

Unpillared.  part.  pref.     Deprived  of  pillars. 

See  the  cirque  falls !  the  unpillar'd  temple  nods ! 

Streets  paved  with  heroes  1  Tiber  choked  with  gods ! 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iii.  107. 

Unpillowed.  part.  pref.     Wanting  a  pillow. 

Perhaps  some  cold  bank  is  her  bolster  now, 
Or  'gainst  the  rugged  bark  of  some  broad  elm, 
Leans  her  unpiltow'd  head,  fraught  with  sad  fears. 
Milton,  Comus,  353. 

Unpin,  v.  a.  Open  what  is  shut,  undo  what 
is  fastened,  with  a  pin. 

My  love  doth  so  approve  him, 
That  even  his  stubbornness,  his  cheeks  and  frowns, 
(Pr'y  thee  unpin  me)  have  grace  and  favour  in  them. 
Shakespear,  Othello,  iv.  8. 
Who  is  the  honest  man  ? 
He  that  doth  still  and  strongly  good  pursue, 
To  God,  his  neighbour,  and  himself  most  true : 

Whom  neither  force,  nor  fawning  can 
Unpin,  or  wrench  from  giving  all  their  due. 

G.  Herbert. 

Unpinked.  part.  pref.  Not  marked  with 
eyelet  holes. 

Gabriel's  pumps  were  all  unpink'd  i'  th"  heel. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  1. 


teazed. 

Ladies,  that  have  their  feet 
Unplagued  with  corns,  will  have  a  bout  with  you. 
Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  5. 

Unplanted.  part .  pref.    Not  planted ;  spon- 
taneous. 

Figs  there  unplanted  through  the  fields  do  grow, 
Such  as  fierce  Cato  did  the  Romans  show.     Waller. 
implausible,  adj.  Not  plausible ;  not  having 
a  fair  appearance. 

There  was  a  mention  of  granting  five  subsidies ; 
and  that  meeting  being,  upon  very  unpopular  and 
unplausible  reasons,  immediately  dissolved,  those 
five  subsidies  were  exacted,  as  if  an  act  had  passed 
to  that  purpose. — Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the 
Grand  Rebellion. 

I,  under  fair  pretence  of  friendly  ends, 
And  well-placed  words  of  glosing  courtesy, 
Baited  with  reasons  not  unplausible, 
Wind  me  into  the  easy-hearted  man, 
And  hug  him  into  snares.  Milton,  Comus,  160. 

Unpiausive.  adj.  Not  showing  approval  by 
the  clapping  of  hands  ;  not  approving. 

Tis  like  he'll  question  me, 
Why  such  unplausive  eyes  are  bent  on  him. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  3. 

Unpieadable.  adj.  Incapable  of  being 
pleaded. 

It  is  a  blindness  brought  upon  a  man,  because  he 
would  not  see;  otherwise  all  ignorance,  that  is 
merely  negative  and  inculpnble  presumption,  is  ut- 
terly inconsistent  with,  and  makes  absolutely  un- 
pleadable.— South,  Sermons,  vii.  202. 

Unpleasant,  adj.  Not  delighting;  trouble- 
some ;  uneasy. 

Their  skilful  ears  perceive  certain  harsh  and  un- 
pleasant discords  in  the  sound  of  our  common 
prayer,  such  as  the  rules  of  divine  harmony,  such 
as  the  laws  of  God  cannot  bear.— Hooker,  Ecclesias- 
tical Polity. 

Wisdom  is  very  unpleasant  to  the  unlearned.— 
Ecclesiasticus,  v.  20. 

unpleasantly,  adv.  In  an  unpleasant  man- 
ner. 

We  cannot  boast  of  good-breeding,  and  the  art  of 
life ;  but  yet  we  don't  live  unpleasantly  in  primitive 
simplicity  and  good  humour. — Pope. 

Unpleasantness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Unpleasant;  want  of  qualities  to  give 
delight. 

As  for  unpleasantness  of  sound,  if  it  doth  happen, 
the  good  of  men's  souls  doth  deceive  our  ears,  that 
we  note  it  not,  or  arm  them  with  patience  to  endure 
it. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
Unpleased.  part.  pref.      Not   pleased;  not 
delighted. 

Me  rather  had,  my  heart  might  feel  your  love, 
Than  my  unpleased  eye  feel  your  courtesy. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  iii.  3. 
Condemn'd  to  live  with  subjects  ever  mute, 
A  savage  prince,  unpleased,  though  absolute. 

Dryden. 
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Unpleasing:.  part.  pref.  Offensive  ;  disgust- 
ing ;  giving  no  delight. 

Set  to  dress  this  garden  : 

How  dares  thy  tongue  sound  this  unpleasing  news? 
Shakespear,  Richard  II.  iii.  4. 
Howe'er  unpleasing  be  the  news  you  bring. 
I  blame  not  you,  but  your  imperious  king. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  First  Book  of 
the  Iliad,  467. 

Unpleasingncss.  s.    Attribute  suggested  by 

Unpleasing;  want  of  qualities  to  please. 

It  being  an  unseemly  affront  to  the  sequestered 

and  veiled  modesty  of  that  sex,  to  have  her  unpleas- 

ingness  bandied  up  and  down,  and  aggravated,  in 

open  court. — Milton,  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of 

Divorce,  ii.  21. 

Unpleasive.  adj.     Not  pleasing.     Rare. 

Grief  is  never  but  an  unpleasive  passion ;  the  rest 
have  some  life  and  contentment  in  them. — Bishop 
Hall,  Remains,  p.  108. 

Unpliant.  adj.    Not  easily  bent ;  not  con- 
forming to  the  will. 

The  chisel  hath  more  glory  than  the  pencil ;  that 
being  so  hard  an  instrument,  and  working  upon  so 
unpliant  stuff,  can  yet  leave  strokes  of  so  gentle  ap- 
pearance.— Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Unplowed.  part.  pref.     Not  plowed. 

Good  sound  land,  that  hath  lain  long  unplowed. — 
Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Unplume.  v.  a.     Strip  of  plumes  ;  degrade. 
In  the  most  ordinary  phenomena  in  nature,  we 


Unpoetic.  adj.    Not  as  becomes  a  poet. 

Nor  for  an  epithet  that  fails, 
Bite  off  your  unpoetick  nails. 
Unjust  I  why  should  you  in  such  veins, 
Reward  your  fingers  for  your  brains  P 

Bishop  Corbet. 
Unpoetical.  adj.    Unpoetic. 

Unpoetical  and  empty  panegyrics.— T.  Warton, 
History  of  English  Poetry,  iii.  444. 

Unpoeticaiiy.  adv.  In  an  unpoetical  manner. 

How  cold  and  unpoeticaiiy  Pope  has  copied  the 

appeal  to  the  nymphs  on  the  death  of  Daphnis. 

in  comparison  of  Milton  on  Lycidas ! — J.  Warton, 

Essay  on  the  Genius  and  Writings  of  Pope. 

Unpointed,  part.  pref. 

1.  Having  no  point  or  sting. 

The  conclusion  . . .  here,  would  have  shown  dull, 
flat,  and  unpointed ;  without  any  shape  or  sharp- 
ness.— B.  Jonson,  Magnetick  Lady. 

2.  As  above,  or  wanting  punctuation. 

Thou,  in  clumsy  verse,  unlick'd,  unpointed, 
Hast  shamefully  defied  the  Lord's  anointed. 

Dryden,  Absalom  and  Achithophel,  ii.  502. 
Unpoison.  v.  a.     Remove  poison  from. 

Such  a  course  could  not,  but  in  a  short  time,  have 
unpoisoned  their  perverted  minds.— South,  Sermons, 
vol.  v.  serin,  i. 

Unpoisonable.  adj.   Incapable  of  being  poi- 
soned ;  poison-proof. 

It  fell  out  to  be  part  of  Mithridates'  misery,  that 
he  had  made  himself  unpoysonable.—Felltham,  Re- 
solves, 79.  (Ord  MS.) 

Unpolished,  part.  pref. 

1.  Not  smoothed;  not  brightened  by  attrition. 

Palladio,  having  noted  in  an  old  arch  at  Verona, 
some  part  of  the  materials  cut  in  flne  forms,  and 
some  unpolished,  doth  conclude,  that  the  antients 
did  leave  the  outward  face  of  their  marbles,  or  free- 
•  stone,  without  any  sculpture,  till  they  were  laid  in 
the  body  of  the  building. — Sir  H.  Wotton,  Elements 
of  Architecture. 

He  affirms  it  to  have  been  the  antient  custom  of 
all  the  Greeks,  to  set  up  unpolish'd  stones  instead 
of  images,  to  the  honour  of  the  gods.— Bishop  Stil- 
lingfleet. 

2.  Not  civilized ;  not  refined. 

Finding  new  words, 

Such  as  of  old  wise  bards  employ'd  to  make 
Unpolish'd  men  their  wild  retreats  forsake.  Waller. 

Those  first  unpolish'd  matrons,  big  and  bold, 
Gave  suck  to  infants  of  gigantick  mould. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  vi.12. 

Unpolite.   adj.    Not  elegant ;  not  refined ; 
not  civil. 

Discourses  for  the  pulpit  should  be  cast  into  a 
plain  method,  and  the  reasons  ranged  under  the 
words,  first,  secondly,  and  thirdly;  however  they 
may  be  now  fancied  to  sound  unpolite,  or  unfashion- 
able.—  Watts,  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

unpoiiteness.   s.     Attribute   suggested  by 
Unpolite. 

1 .  Want  of  elegance. 

Sad  outcries  are  made  of  the  unpolitenets  of  the 
style. — Blackball,  Sacred  Classics,  \.  80. 

2.  Want  of  courtesy  or  civility. 
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Unpolled.  part.  pref. 

1.  Unplundered. 

Richer  than  unpoll'd 
Arabian  wealth  and  Indian  gold. 

Sir  R.  Fanshawe,  Poemt,  p.  304 

2.  Not  registered  as  a  voter. 

unpolluted,  part.  pref.  Not  corrupted ;  not 
defiled. 

Lay  .her  i'  th"  earth ; 
And  from  her  fair  and  unpolluted  flesh 
May  violets  spring  1  Shakespear,  Hamlet,  v.  1 

Though  unpolluted  yet  with  actual  ill, 
She  half  commits  who  sins  but  in  her  will. 


adj. 


Dryden 

Not  fitted  to  please  the 


Unpopular. 

people. 

The  practices  of  these  men,  under  the  covert  of 
feigned  zeal,  made  the  appearance  of  sincere  devo- 
tion ridiculous  and  unpopular.  —  Addison,  Free- 
holder. 

Unpopularity.  s.  Want  of  qualities  to  please 
the  people. 

You  are  afraid  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  ground 
—Lord  Lyttelton,  Persian  Letters. 

Unportable.  adj.  Not  to  be  carried.  Rare, 
barbarous. 

Had  their  cables  of  iron  chains  had  any  great 
length,  they  had  been  unportable;  and  being  short 
the  ships  must  have  sunk  at  an  anchor  in  any  stream 
of  weather  or  counter- tide.— tfir  W.  Raleigh. 

Unportioned.  part.  pref.  Not  endowed  with 
a  fortune. 

Has  virtue  charms  P    I  grant  her  heavenly  fair ; 
But  if  unportion'd,  all  will  interest  wed ; 
Though  that  our  admiration,  this  our  choice. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  vii. 

Unportuous.  adj.    Having  no  ports. 

Had  the  west  of  Ireland  been  an  unportuous  coast, 
the  French  naval  power  would  have  been  undone.— 
Burke,  Thoughts  on  a  Regicide  Peace. 

Unpossessed,  part. pref.  Not  had;  not  held; 
not  enjoyed. 

He  claims  the  crown. — 
Is  the  chair  empty  c  is  the  sword  unsway'd? 
Is  the  king  dead  P  the  empire  unpossess'd '! 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iv.  4. 
Such  vast  room  in  nature  unpossess'd 
By  living  soul,  desert,  and  desolate, 
Only  to  shine,  yet  scarce  to  contribute 
Each  orb  a  glimpse  of  light. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  153. 
The  cruel  something  unpossess'd, 
Corrodes  and  leavens  all  the  rest.  Prior. 

Unpossessing:.  part.  pref.  Having  no  pos- 
session. 

Thou  unpossessing  bastard,  dost  thou  think, 
That  I  would  stand  against  thee? 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  1. 

Unpossible.  adj.  Not  possible.  In  modern 
editions  of  the  Bible  the  word  is  finically 
altered  to  impossible.  (Todd.) 

With  men  this  is  unpossible;  but  with  God  all 
things  are  possible. — Matthew,  xix.  26. 

I  would  I  could  help  it,  in  commissions  in  the 
country:  but  that  is  almost  unpossible. — Bacon, 
Speech  in  Chancery. 

Things  unlawful  pass  for  unpossible ;  we  only  can 
do  what  we  ought.— Bishop  Hall,  Cases  of  Conscience, 
iv.  4. 

Unpracticable.  adj.  Incapable  of  being 
practised  ;  of  being  put  into  practice  ;  not 
feasible ;  not  practicable. 

Examples  now  unpracticable,  by  reason  of  the 
alteration  of  men  and  manners. — Bishop  Sprat, 
History  of  the  Royal  Society,  p.  338. 
Unpractised,  part.  pref. 
\.  Not  skilful  by  use  and  experience;  raw; 
being  in  the  state  of  a  novice. 

The  full  sum  of  me 
Is  an  unlesson'd  girl,  unschooled,  unpractised. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 
Unpractised,  unprepared,  and  still  to  seek. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  197. 
I  am  young,  a  novice  in  the  trade ; 
The  fool  of  love,  unpractised  to  persuade, 
And  want  the  soothing  arts. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  325. 

•2.  Not  known  ;  not  familiar  by  use. 

His  tender  eye,  by  too  direct  a  ray, 
Wounded,  and  flying  from  unpractised  day.   Prior. 

Unpraised.  -part.  pref.  Not  celebrated ;  not 
praised. 

The  land, 

In  antique  times  was  savage  wilderness ; 
Unpeopled,  uuinauured,  unproved,  unpraised. 

Spenser. 
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If  young  African  for  fame 
His  wasted  country  freed  from  Punick  rage, 
1  he  deed  becomes  unpraised,  the  man  at  least, 
And  loses,  though  but  verbal,  his  reward. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iii.  101, 
>  or  pass  d  unpraited  the  vest  and  veil  divine 
V  nich  wandering  foliage,  and  rich  flow'r  entwine. 
Dryden,  Translation  of  the  &neid,  i.  W)4. 

unprecariou».  adj.    Not  dependent  on  an- 
other. 

The  stars,  which  grace  the  high  expansion  bright, 
ay  their  own  beams,  and  unprecarious  light, 
At  a  vast  distance  from  each  other  lie. 

Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

Unprecedented,  part,  pref .     Not  justifiable 
by  any  example. 

.  The  secret  of  all  this  unprecedented  proceeding 
in  their  masters,  they  must  not  impute  to  freedom. 

— bWtft. 

Unprecise.  adj.     Loose  ;  not  exact. 

Chatterton  gave  a  vague  unprecise  explanation 
from  his  own  head,  or  from  imperfect  remembrance. 
—J.  Warton,  An  Enquiry  into  the  Authenticity  of 
the  Poems  attributed  to  Thomas  Rowley,  p.  47. 
Unpredict.  v.  n.     Retract  prediction.   Rare. 
Means  I  must  use.  thou  say'st :  prediction  else 
\V  ill  unpredict,  and  fail  me  of  the  throne. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iii.  393. 
Unpreferred.  part.  pref.     Not  advanced. 

To  make  a  scholar,  keep  him  under,  while  he  is 
young,  or  unpreferred.— Collier,  Essays,  Of  Pride. 
Unpregnant.    adj.     Not  prolific;  not  quick 
of  wit. 

This  deed  unshapes  me  quite,  makes  me  unvreo- 

nant, 
And  dull  to  all  proceedings. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  4. 
Unprejudicate.  adj.     Not  prepossessed   by 
any  settled  notions. 

A  pure  mind  in  a  chaste  body  is  the  mother  of 
wisdom,  sincere  principles,  and  unprejudicate  un- 
derstanding.—Jeremy  Taylor. 

Unprejudicated.  part.  pref.    Unprejudicate. 
Rare. 

Let  me  appeal  to  the  hearts  of  alHudicious  and 
unprejudicated  readers.  —  Bishop  Hall,  Remains, 
p.  338. 

Unprejudiced,  adj.     Free  from  prejudice; 
free  from  prepossession ;  not  preoccupied 
by  opinion  ;  void  of  preconceived  notions. 
The  meaning  of  them  may  be  so  plain,  as  that  any 
unprejudiced  and  reasonable  man  may  certainly 
understand  them.— Archbishop  Tillotson. 
Unprejudicedness.    s.     State  of  being  un- 
prejudiced. 

Hearing  the  reason  of  the  case  with  patience  and 
Unprejudicedness,  is  an  equity  which  men  owe  to 
every  truth  that  can  in  any  manner  concern  them. 
H.  Clarke,  On  the  Attributes,  p.  6  :  7th  ed. 

Unpreiaticai.  adj.    Unsuitable  to  a  prelate. 

The  archbishop  of  York,  by  such  unprelatical, 
ignominious  arguments,  in  plain  terms  advised  him 
to  pass  that  act.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the 
Grand  Rebellion. 

Unpremeditated,  part.  pref.    Not  prepared 
in  the  mind  beforehand. 

Ask  me  what  question  thou  canst  possible, 
And  I  will  answer  unpremeditated. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  i.  2. 
She  dictates  to  me  slumbering;  or  inspires 
Easy  my  unpremeditated  verse. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  23. 
The  slow  of  speech   make  unpremeditated  ha- 
rangues, or  converse  readily  in  languages  that  they 
are  but  little  acquainted  with.— Addison. 
Unprepared,  part.  pref. 

1 .  Not  fitted  by  previous  measures. 

In  things  which  most  concern 
Unpractised,  unprepared,  and  still  to  seek. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  196. 
To  come  unprepared  before  him  is  an  argument 
that  we  do  not  esteem  God.—Duppa,  Rules  for 
Devotion. 

Fields  are  full  of  eyes,  and  woods  have  ears ; 
For  this  the  wise  are  ever  on  their  guard, 
For,  unforeseen,  they  say,  is  unprepared. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  ii.  72. 

2.  Not  made  fit  for  the  dreadful  moment  of 
departure. 

I  would  not  kill  thy  unprepared  spirit ; 
No,  heaven  forefend.  Shakespear,  Othello,  v.  2. 

My  unprepared  and  unrepenting  breath. 
Was  snatch  d  away  by  the  swift  hand  of  death. 

Lord  Roscommon. 

Unprep&redness.  «.    Attribute  suggested  by 
Unprepared  ;  state  of  being  unprepared. 

I  believe  my  innocency  and  unpreparedness  to 
assert  my  rights  and  honour,  make  me  the  most 
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guilty  in  their  esteem ;  who  would  not  so  easily 
have  declared  a  war  against  me,  if  I  had  first  as- 
saulted them. — Eikon  Basilike. 

Unprepossessed,  part,  pref.     Not  prepos- 
sessed ;  not  preoccupied  by  notions. 

The  unprepossessed  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
well-disposed  on  the  other,  are  affected  with  a  due 
fear  of  these  things. — South,  Sermons, 

It  finds  the  mind  naked;  and  unprepossessed  with 
any  former  notions,  and  so  easily  and  insensibly 
gains  upon  the  assent.— Ibid, 

Tjnpressed.  part.  pref. 

1.  Not  pressed. 

Have  I  my  pillow  left  unpress'd  in  Rome  ? 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  11. 
In  these  soft  shades,  unpress'd  by  human  feet, 
The  happy  phoenix  keeps  his  balmy  *eat.       Tickell. 

2.  Not  inforced. 

They  left  not  any  errour  in  government  unmen- 
tioned,  or  unpressed,  with  the  sharpest  and  most 
pathetical  expressions. — Lord  Clarendon,  History 
of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Unpresumptuous.  adj.    Not  presumptuous ; 
submissive;  humble. 

Who,  with  filial  confidence  inspired. 
Can  lift  to  heaven  an  unpresumptuous  eye, 
And  smiling  say, '  My  Father  made  them  all.' 

Cowper,  Task,  b.  v. 

Unpretending-,   part.  pref.      Not   claiming 
any  distinctions. 

Bad  writers  are  not  ridiculed,  because  ridicule 
ought  to  be  a  pleasure ;  but  to  undeceive  and  vindi- 
cate the  honest  and  unpretending  part  of  mankind 
from  imposition.— Pope. 

Unpre vailing-,  part .  pref.    Being  of  no  force. 
Throw  'to  earth  this  unprevailing  woe. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

Unprevented.  part.  pref. 

1.  Not  previously  hindered. 

A  pack  of  sorrows  which  would  press  you  down, 
If  unprevented,  to  your  timeless  grave. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  1. 

2.  Not  preceded  by  anything. 

Thy  grace 
Comes  unprevented,  unimplored,  unsought. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  230. 

unpriest.  v.  a.    Deprive  of  the  orders  of  a 
priest. 

Leo,  bishop  of  Rome,  only  unpriests  him.— Milton, 
Judgment  of  M.  Bucer,  ch.  xxiv. 

Unpriestiy.  adj.     Unsuitable  to  a  priest. 

King  Edgar,  in  his  oration  to  the  clergy,  rebuked 
the  priestes  very  sore  for  bankettynge  with  their 
wines ;  for  pretermittynge  their  canonical  hours  ; 
for  their  unpriestly  apparellings.  —  Bale,  Acts  of 
English  Votaries,  pt.  i.  fol.  91. 
Unprincely.  adj.  Unsuitable  to  a  prince. 

I  could  not  have  given  my  enemies  greater  ad- 
vantages, than  by  so  unprincely  an  inconstancy.— 
Eikon  Baxilike. 

Unprincipled,   part.  pref.    Not  settled   in 
tenets  or  opinions. 

I  do  not  think  my  sister  so  to  seek, 
Or  so  unprincipled  in  virtue's  book, 
As  that  the  single  want  of  light  and  noise 
Could  stir  the  constant  mood  of  her  calm  thoughts. 
Milton,  Comus,  366. 

Unprinted.  part.  pref.     Not  printed. 

Defer  it.  till  you  have  finished  these  that  are  yet 
unprinted. — Pope. 

imprisoned,  part.  pref.    Set  free  from  con- 
finement. 

Several  desires  led  parts  away, 
Water  declined  with  earth,  the  air  did  stay ; 
Fire  rose,  and  each  from  other  but  untied, 
Themselves  unprison'd  were,  and  purified.    Donne. 
unprizable.  part.  pref.    Incapable  of  being 
prized,  or  having  a  price  set  upon  it ;  either 
as  being  above  or  below  valuation  :  (in  the 
extract  it  has  the  latter  sense,  which  is  the 
rarer  one;  the  word  itself  being  uncom- 
mon.     Invaluable,  which  is  the  usual 
term,  always  means  above  valuation). 

A  barbling  vessel  was  he  captain  of, 
For  shallow  draught  and  bulk  unprizable. 

Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  v.  1. 
Unprized,  part.  pref.     Not  valued. 

Not  all  the  dukes  of  waterish  Burgundy, 
Can  buy  this  unprized,  precious  maid  of  me. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  1. 

Unproclaimed.  part.  pref.     Not  notified  by 
a  public  declaration. 

The  Syrian  king,  who  to  surprize 
One  man,  assassin-like,  had  levied  war, 
War  unproclaim'd.     Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  218. 
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Unproductive,    adj.     Having  no  power  to 
produce ;  not  efficient ;  barren. 

The  more  accurately  we  search  into  the  human 
mind,  the  stronger  traces  we  every  where  find  of 
His  wisdom  who  made  it.  If  a  discourse  on  the 
use  of  the  parts  of  the  body  may  be  considered  as 
an  hymn  to  the  Creator ;  the  use  of  the  passions, 
which  are  the  organs  of  the  mind,  cannot  be  barren 
of  praise,  nor  unproductive  to  ourselves  of  that  noble 
and  uncommon  union  of  science  and  admiration, 
which  a  contemplation  of  the  works  of  infinite  wis- 
dom alone  can  afford  to  a  rational  mind.— Burke, 
On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  pt.  i.  §  19. 
Unprofaned.  part.  pref.  Not  violated  in 
respect  to  sanctity. 

Unspoil'd  shall  be  her  arms,  and  unprofaned 
Her  holy  limbs  with  any  human  hand : 
And  in  a  marble  tomb  laid  in  her  native  land. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  xi.  890. 
Unprofitable,    adj.       Useless;    serving    no 
purpose. 

My  son  Onesimus  I  have  begotten  in  rny  bonds ; 
which  in  time  past  was  to  thee  unprofitable,  but  now 
profitable  to  thee  and  me.— Philemon,  11. 

They  receive  aliment  sufficient,  and  yet  no  more 
than  they  can  well  digest ;  and  withal  sweat  out  the 
coarsest  and  unprofitablest  juice.— -Bacon,  Natural 
and  Experimental  History. 

With  tears  so  tender,  as  adorn'd  his  love, 
As  any  heart,  but  only  hers  could  move  ; 
Trembling  before  her  bolted  doors  he  stood, 
And  there  pour'd  out  th'  unprofitable  flood. 

Dryden,  The  Despairing  Lover,  29. 

Unprofitableness,  s.      Attribute  suggested 
by  Unprofitable. 

We  are  so  persuaded  of  the  unprofitableness  of 
your  science,  that  you  can  but  leave  us  where  you 
find  us ;  but  if  you  succeed,  you  increase  the  number 
of  your  party.— Addison. 

Unprofitably.     adv.       In    an    unprofitable 
manner  ;  uselessly  ;  without  advantage. 

I  should  not  now  unprofitably  spend 
Myself  in  words,  or  catch  at  empty  hope, 
By  airy  ways,  for  solid  certainties.  £.  Jonson. 

Our  country's  cause, 
That  drew  our  swords,  now  wrests  'em  from  our 

hands, 

And  bids  us  not  delight  in  Roman  blood 
Unprofitably  shed.  Addison,  Cato. 

Unprofited.  part.  pref.     Having  no  gain. 

Be  clamorous,  and  leap  all  civil  bounds, 
Rather  than  make  unprofited  return. 

Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  i.  4. 

unpr ejected,  part.  pref.    Not  planned ;  not 
formed  in  the  mind. 

As  far  and  wide  as  such  heresies  have  reigned  and 
raged  in  their  time,  and  as  wol'ul  a  havock  as  they 
have  made  of  souls,  they  have  been  often  taken  up 
at  first  by  mere  accident,  or  upon  some  slight,  tri- 
vial, unprotected  occasion. — South,  Sermons,  vol.  iv. 
so rm.  viii. 
Unprolific.  adj.  Barren  ;  not  productive. 

Great  rains  drown  many  insects,  and  render  their 
eggs  unprolifick,  or  destroy  them.— (Sir  M.  Hale. 
Unpromising:,  part.  pref.      Giving  no  pro- 
mise of  excellence  ;  having  no  appearance 
of  value. 

An  attempt  as  difficult  and  unpromising  of  suc- 
cess, as  if  he  should  make  the  essay,  to  produce  some 
new  kinds  of  animals  out  of  such  senseless  materials. 
— Bentley. 
Unprompted,  part.  pref.     Not  dictated. 

Oh  no,  we  must  not,  will  not,  cannot  part ; 
And  my  tongue  talks,  unprompted  by  my  heart. 

Congreve,  Elegy  to  Cynthia. 

Unpronounced.  part.  pref.       Not  uttered ; 
not  spoken. 

Imperfect  words,  with  childish  trips, 
Half  unpronounced,  slide  through  my  infant  lips. 

Milton,  Vacation  Exercises,  3. 
Unproper.  adj.     Hare. 

1.  Not  peculiar. 

Millions  nightly  lie  in  those  unproper  beds, 
Which  they  dare  swear  peculiar. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  iv.  1. 

2.  Improper. 

Unproperly.  adv.     In  an  improper  manner ; 
contrarily  to  propriety ;  improperly. 

I  kneel  before  thee,  and  unproperly 
Shew  duty  as  mistaken  all  the  while 
Between  the  child  and  parent. 

S/utkespear,  Coriolanus,  v.  3. 

UnpropnetlCt    Unprophetical.     adj.        Not 
foreseeing  or  foretelling  future  events. 

How  unprophetical  would  it  be,  to  say  they  should 
some  time  know  what  they  already  knew  ?— Ellis, 
Knowledge  of  Divine  Things,  p.  805. 
Wretch  that  he  was,  of  unprophetick  soul ! 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey. 


Unpropitlous.  adj.  Not  favourable;  in- 
auspicious. 

Now  flamed  the  dog-star's  unpropitious  ray 
Smote  ev'ry  brain,  and  wither'd  ev'ry  bay, 
Sick  was  the  sun.  Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  9. 

Unproportionable.  adj.  Not  suitable;  not 
such  as  is  fit. 

I  wish  the  present  caution  may  be  more  attended 
to,  not  to  bestow  an  unproportionable  part  of  our 
time  or  value  on  this  slight  exercise  of  man's  slight- 
est faculty.  ••-  Dr.  H.  More,  Government  of  the 
Tongue,  p.  127. 

Unproportlonate.  adj.  Not  proportioned  ; 
not  suited. 

It  [to  raise  the  dead]  is  an  act  beyond  the  activity 
of  any  creature,  and  ^proportionate  to  the  power 
of  any  finite  aerent. — Bishop  Pearson,  Exposition  of 
the  Creed,  art.  v. 

Unproportioned.  part.  pref.  Not  suited  to 
something  else. 

Give  thy  thoughts  no  tongue, 
Nor  any  unproportioned  thought  his  act. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  3. 
Unproposed.  part.  pref.     Not  proposed. 

The  means  are  unproposed.  Dryden. 

Unpropped.  part .  pref.  Not  supported  ;  not 
upheld. 

He  lies  at  random,  carelessly  diffused, 
With  languished  head  unpropp'd, 
As  one  past  hope,  abandon'd, 
And  by  himself  given  over. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  118. 
The  fatal  fang  drove  deep  within  his  thigh, 
And  cut  the  nerves ;  the  nerves  no  more  sustain 
Tne  bulk ;  the  bulk,  unpropp'd,  falls  headlong  on 
the  plain.  Dryden,  Translation 

from  Ovid,  Meleager  and  Atalanta. 
Unprosperous.     adj.        Unfortunate ;     not 
prosperous. 

The  winter  had  been  very  unprosperous  and  un- 
successful to  the  king.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of 
the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Nought  unprosperous  shall  thy  ways  attend, 
Born  with  good  omens,  and  with  heav'n  thy  friend. 
Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  iii.  37. 
Unprosperously.  adv.     In  an  unprosperous 
manner ;  unsuccessfully. 

When  a,  prince  fights  justly,  and  yet  unprosper- 
ously.  if  he  could  see  all  those  reasons  for  which 
God  hath  so  ordered  it,  he  would  think  it  the  most 
reasonable  thing  in  the  world. — Jeremy  Taylor, 

Unprosperousness.  s.  Attribute  suggested 
by  Unprosperous;  state  of  being  un- 
prosperous. 

The  wnprosperousness  of  the  arm  of  flesh,  the 
several  failings  of  the  second  causes  which  we  hav 
idolized  so  often. — Hammond,  Works,  iv.  492. 

Unprotected,  part.  pref.  Not  protected ; 
not  supported  ;  not  defended. 

By  woeful  experience,  they  both  did  learn,  that  to 
forsake  the  true  God  of  heaven,  is  to  fall  into  all 
such  evils  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  as  men,  either 
destitute  of  grace  divine,  may  commit,  or  unprotected 
from  above,  endure. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
Unproved,  part.  pref. 

1 .  Not  tried ;  not  known  by  trial. 

There  i  found  a  fresh,  unproved  knight, 
Whose  manly  hands,  imbrued  in  guilty  blood, 
Had  never  been.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen, 

(For  another  example  see  under  Un manured.) 

2.  Not  evinced  by  argument. 

There  is  much  of  what  should  be  demonstrated, 
left  unproved  by  those  chymical  experiments.  — 
Boyle. 

Unprovide.  v.  a.  Divest  of  resolution  or 
qualifications  ;  unfurnish. 

I'll  not  expostulate  with  her ;  lest 
Her  beauty  unprovide  my  mind  again. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  iv.  1. 
Unprovided,  part.  adj. 

1.  Not  secured  or  qualified  by  previous  mea- 
sures. 

Where  shall  I  find  one  that  can  steal  well  ?  O,  for 
a  fine  thief  of  two-and-twenty,  or  thereabout ;  I  am 
heinously  unprovided!  —  Shakespear,  Henry  IV. 
Part  I.  iii.  S. 

Tears,  for  a  stroke  foreseen,  afford  relief; 
But  unprovided  for  a  sudden  blow, 
Like  Niobe  we  marble  grow, 
And  petrify  with  grief. 

Dryden,  Threnodia  Augustalis,  5. 

2.  Not  furnished  ;  not  previously  supplied. 

The  seditious  had  neither  weapons,  order,  nor 
counsel ;  but  beir.g  in  all  things  unprovided,  were 
slain  like  beasts.— Sir  J.  Hayward. 

With  of-,  (at  present,  with  is  the  commoner 
preposition). 
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True  zeal  is  not  a  solitary,  melancholy  grace,  as 
if  only  fit  to  dwell  in  mean  minds  ;  such  as  are  ut- 
terly unprovided  of  all  other  natural,  moral,  or 
spiritual  abilities. — Bishop  Sprat. 

Courts  are  seldom  unprovided  of  persons  under 
this  character,  on  whom  most  employments  natu- 
rally fall.—  Swift. 

Unprovoked,  part.  pref.     Not  provoked. 
The  teeming  earth,  yet  guiltless  of  the  plough, 
And  unprovoked,  did  fruitful  stores  allow. 

Dry  den,  Translation  from  Ovid, 

Metamorphoses,  b.  i. 

Let  them  forbear  all  open  and  secret  methods  of 
encouraging  a  rebellion  so  destructive  and  so  un- 
provoked.— Addison. 

Unprovokingr.  part.  pref.  Giving  no  offence. 
I  stabbed  him,  a  stranger,  nnprovoking,  inoffen- 
sive.— Fleetwood. 
Unprudentlal.  adj.     Imprudent. 

The  most  unwise  and  unprudential  act  as  to  civil 
government. — Milton,  Iconoclastes,  §  23. 
Unpruned.  part.  pref.    Not  cut ;  not  lopped. 

The  whole  land  is  full  of  weeds ; 
Her  fruit  trees  all  unpruned. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  iii.  4. 

Unpubiic.  adj.  Private ;  not  generally  known, 
or  seen. 

Virgins  must  be  retired  and  unpublick-,  for  all 
freedom  of  society  is  a  violence  done  to  virginity, 
not  in  its  natural,  but  in  its  moral  capacity;  that 
is,  it  loses  part  of  its  severity  and  strictness,  by  pub- 
lishing that  person,  whose  work  is  religion,  whose 
thoughts  must  dwell  in  heaven.— Jeremy  Taylor. 
Unpublished,  part.  adj. 

1.  Secret;  unknown. 

All  blest  secrets ; 

All  you  unpublish'd  virtues  of  the  earth, 
Spring  with  my  tears. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  4. 

2.  Not  given  to  the  public. 

Apply  your  care  wholly  to  those  which  are  unpub- 
lished.—Pope. 

Unpunished,  part .  pref.  Not  punished ;  suf- 
fered to  continue  in  impunity. 

Bind  not  one  sin  upon  another,  for  in  one  thou 
shalt  not  be  unpunished. — Eeclesiasticiis,  viii.  8. 

The  vent'rous  victor,  march'd  unpunish'd  hence, 
And  seem'd  to  boast  his  fortunate  offence. 

Dryden. 

Unpurchased.  part.  pref.     Unbought. 
Unpurchased  plenty  our  full  tables  loads, 
And  part  of  what  they  lent  return  t'  our  gods. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Of  Old  Age,  pt.  iii. 

Unpure.  adj.  Impure :  (this  latter  being  the 
better  term). 

Of  so  unpure  constitutions,  that  we  can  present 
no  object  but  sin. — Donne. 

Unpurged.  part.  pref.     Not  purged ;  unpu- 
rified. 

Is  Brutus  sick  ? 

And  will  he  steal  out  of  his  wholesome  bed, 
To  tempt  the  rheumy  and  unpurged  air, 
To  add  unto  his  sickness  ? 

Shakespear,  Julius  Caesar,  ii.  1. 

Unpurified.  part.  pref. 

\ .  Not  freed  from  recrement. 

2.  Not  cleansed  from  sin. 

Our  sinful  nation  having  been  long  in  the  fur- 
nace, is  now  come  out,  but  unpurified.—Dr.  H. 
More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

Unpiirposed.  part.  pref.   Not  designed ;  not 
intentional. 

Do  it, 

Or  thy  precedent  services  are  all 
But  accidents  unpurposed. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  12. 

Unpursued.  part.  pref.     Not  pursued. 

All  night  the  dreadless  augel  unpursued 
Through  heaven's  wide  champain  held  his  way. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  1. 

Unputrefied.  part.  pref.    Not  corrupted  by 
rottenness. 

Meat  and  drink  last  tonger  unputrifled,  or  un- 
soured,  in  winter  than  in  summer. — Bacon,  Na- 
tural and  Experimental  History. 
•Unqualified,  part.  adj. 
\.  Wanting  a  qualification. 

Till  he  has  denudated  himself  of  all  these  incum- 
brances,  he  is  utterly  unqualified  for  these  agonies. 
— Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

All  the  writers  against  Christianity,  since  the  re- 
volution, have  been  of  the  lowest  rank  in  regard  to 
literature,  wit,  and  sense ;  and  upon  that  account 
wholly  unqualified   to   propagate  heresies,  unless 
among  a  people  already  abandoned.— Swift. 
2.  Applied,  under  the  old  Game  Laws,  to 
persons  who  could  not  legally  apply  for  a 
licence  to  kill  game. 
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unquaiinedness.  a.  Attribute  suggested 
by  Unqualified;  state  of  being  unquali- 
fied. 

The  inadvertency  and  unqualifiedness  of  copiers. 
— Jiililwtheca  Biblica,  i.  65. 

Unqualify,  r.  a.     Disqualify. 

Arbitrary  power  so  diminishes  the  basis  of  the 
female  figure,  as  to  unqualify  a  woman  for  an  even- 
ing walk. — Addison. 

Deafness  unqualifies  me  for  all  company. — Swift. 
Unqualified,  part.  pref.      Deprived  of   the 
usual  faculties.     Rare. 

He  is  unqualified  with  very  shame. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  9. 

Unquarreiabie.  adj.  Incapable  of  being 
quarrelled  with,  objected,  or  demurred  to, 
impugned.  Rare. 

There  arise  unto  the  examination  such  satisfac- 
tory and  unquarrelable  reasons  as  may  confirm  the 
causes  generally  received.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errours. 

Unqueen.  v.  a.  Divest  of  the  dignity  of 
queen. 

Embalm  me. 

Then  lay  mo  forth ;  although  unqueen'd  yet  like 
A  queen,  and  daughter  to  a  king,  inter  me. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iv.  2. 

Unquenchable,  adj.  Incapable  of  being 
quenched,  allayed,  or  extinguished. 

We  represent  wildfires  burning  in  water  and  un- 
quenchable.— Bacon. 

Our  love  of  God,  our  unquenchable  desires  to 
promote  our  well-grounded  hopes  to  enjoy  his  glory, 
should  take  the  chief  place  in  our  zeal. — Bishop 
Sprat,  Sermons. 

Unquencnableness.  s.  Attribute  suggested 
by  Unquenchable;  unextinguishable- 
ness. 

I  was  amazed  to  see  the  unquenchableness  of  this 
fire.— Hakewill,  Apology. 

Unquenched.  part.  pref.    Not  extinguished. 
We  have  heats  of  dungs,  and  of  lime  unquenched. 
— Bacon. 

Sadness,  or  great  joy,  equally  dissipate  the  spirits, 
and   immoderate  exercise   in   hot   air,   with  un- 
quenched thirst. — Arbuthnot. 
Unquestionable,  adj.     Incapable  of  being 
questioned ;  indubitable ;  not  to  be  doubted. 
One  reason  that   mathematical   demonstrations 
are  uncontroverted,  is  because  interest  hath  no 
place  in  those  unquestionable  verities.— Glanville, 
Scepsis  Scientifica. 

There  is  an  unquestionable  magnificence  in  every 
part  of  Paradise  Lost. — Addison. 
Unquestioned,  part.  pref. 

1.  Not  doubted;  passed  without  doubt ;  un- 
disputed. 

It  did  not  please  the  gods,  who  instruct  the  people : 
And  their  unquestion'd  pleasures  must  be  served. 

B.  Jonson. 

2.  Not  interrogated  ;  not  examined. 

She,  muttering  prayers  as  holy  rites  she  meant, 
Through  the  divided  crowd  unquestion'd  went. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 
Canace  to  Macareus. 

Unquick.  adj.    Motionless  ;  not  alive.  Rare. 

His  senses  droop,  his  steady  eyes  unquick ; 
And  much  he  ails,  and  yet  he  is  not  sick. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

Unquickened.  part.  pref.  Not  animated  ; 
not  ripened  to  vitality. 

Every  foetus  bears  a  secret  hoard, 
With  sleeping,  unexpanded  issue  stored ; 
Which  num'rous,  but  unquicken'd  progeny, 
Clasu'd,  and  enwrapp'd,  within  each  other  lie. 

Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

Unquiet,  adj. 

\ .  Moved  with  perpetual  agitation ;  not  calm ; 

not  still. 

From  grammatick  flats  and  shallows,  they  are  on 
the  sudden  transported  to  be  tossed  and  turmoiled 
with  their  unballasted  wits,  in  fathomless  and  un- 
quiet depths  of  controversy.— Milton,  Tractate  on 
Education. 

2.  Disturbed;  full  of  perturbation;  not  at 
peace. 

Go  with  me  to  church,  and  call  me  wife, 
And  then  away  to  Venice  to  your  friend ; 
For  never  shall  you  lie  by  Portia's  side 
With  an  unquiet  soul. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  nL  2. 

8.  Restless ;  unsatisfied. 

She  glares  in  balls,  front  boxes,  and  the  ring; 
A  vain,  unquiet,  glitt'ring,  wretched  thing. 

Pope,  Epistles  to  Miss  Blount,  ep.  1. 

Unquiet,  v.  a.    Disquiet ;  make  uneasy. 
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Having  weighed  the  matter,  and  deeply  pondered 
the  gravity  thereof,  wherewith  they  were  greatly 
troubled  and  unquieted,  resolved  finally  that  the 
archbishop  should  reveal  the  same  to  the  king's 
majesty.—  Lord  Herbert,  History  of  the  Reign  «f 
Henry  VIII.  p.  471. 

Unquietiy.   adv.     In  an  unquiet  manner  ; 
without  rest. 

Who  's  there  besides  foul  weather  ?— 
One  minded  like  the  weather,  moat 
Unquietiy.  Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  1. 

Unquietness.    s.      Attribute  suggested  by 
Unquiet. 

1.  Want  of  tranquillity. 

Thou,  like  a  violent  noise,  cara'st  rushing  in, 
And  inak'st  them  wake  and  start  to  new  unquiet- 
ness.  Sir  J.  Denham,  The  Sophy. 

2.  Want  of  peace. 

It  is  most  enemy  to  war,  and  most  hateth  «»- 
quietness.-^  Spenser. 

8.  Restlessness  ;  turbulence. 

What  pleasure  can  there  be  in  that  estate, 
Which  your  unquietness  has  made  me  hate  F 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe,  ii.  1. 

4.  Perturbation;  uneasiness. 

Is  my  lord  angry  ?—  He  went  hence  but  now, 
And  certainly  in  strange  unquietness. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  iii.  4. 

Unquietude.   a.    Disquietude  ;   uneasiness  ; 
restlessness. 

It  will  bewray  a  kind  of  unquietude  and  discon- 
tentment, till  it  attain  the  former  position.  —  1C. 
Wutton,  Essay  on  the  Education  of  Children. 

Unracked.  part.  pref.    Not  poured  from  the 
lees. 

Rack  the  one  vessel  from  the  lees,  and  pour  the 
lees  of  the  racked  vessel  into  the  unracked  vessel.— 
Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Unraked.  part.  pref.    Not  thrown  together 
and  covered. 

Cricket,  to  Windsor  chimnies  shalt  thou  leap  : 
Where  fires  thou  find's!  unraked,  and  hearths  un- 

swept, 
There  pinch  the  maids. 

Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  v.  5. 

Unransacked.  part.  pref.     Not  pillaged. 

He  gave  that  rich  city  for  a  prey  unto  his  soldiers, 
who  left  neither  house  nor  corner  thereof  unran- 
sacked.—  Knulles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

Unransomed.  part.  pref.     Not  set  free  by 
payment  for  liberty. 

Unransom'd  here  receive  the  spotless  fair 
Accept  the  hecatomb  the  Greeks  prepare. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Iliad,  i.  578. 
Unravel,  v.  a. 

1.  Disentangle  ;  extricate  ;  clear. 

He  has  unravelled  the  studied  cheats  of  great 
artificers.—  Bishop  Fell,  Life  of  Hammond. 

There  unravel  all 
This  dark  design,  this  mystery  of  fate. 

Addison,  Goto. 

2.  Reverse  :  (as  applied  to  naturally  compli- 
cated objects). 

How  can  any  thing  succeed  well  with  people  that 
are  to  be  pleased  with  nothing,  unless  the  ball  of 
the  universe  may  be  unravelled,  and  the  laws  of 
Providence  reversed  ?—Sir  R.  L'  Estrange. 

O  the  traitor's  name  V 

I'll  know  it,  I  will  ;  art  shall  be  conjured  for  it, 
And  nature  all  unravell'd. 

Dryden  and  Lee,  (Edipus.  ii.  1. 

So  prophane  and  sceptical  an  age  takes  a  pride  in 
unravelling  all  the  received  principles  of  reason  and 
religion.  —  Archbishop  Tittotson. 

3.  Clear  up  an  intrigue  (of  a  play). 

The  solution,  or  unravelling  of  the  intrigue  com- 
mences, when  the  reader  begins  to  see  the  doubts 
cleared  up.—  Pope. 

Unravel,  v.  n.     Become  unfolded. 

In  an  eternity  what  scenes  shall  strike  ! 
Adventures  thicken  !  novelties  surprise  ? 
What  webs  of  wonder  shall  unravel  there  ! 

Young,  A'ight  Thoughts,  night  vi. 

Unrazored,  part.  pref.    Unshaved. 
As  smooth  as  Hebe's  their  wnrozor'd'lips. 

Hilton,  Comut,  290. 
Unreached.  part.  pref.    Not  attained. 

Labour  with  unequal  force  to  climb 
That  lofty  hill,  unreach'd  by  former  time.    Dryden. 
Unread,  part.  pref. 

1.  Not  read;  not  publicly  pronounced. 

These  books  are  safer  and  better  to  be  left  pub- 
lick  ly  unread.  —  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

His  muse  had  starved,  had  not  a  piece  unread, 
And  by  a  player  bought,  supply'd  her  bread. 

C.  Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  vii.  113. 

2.  Untaught  ;  not  learned  in  books. 
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Uncertain  whose  the  narrower  span, 
The  clown  unread,  or  half-read  gentleman. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  408. 
Unreadiness.    *.      Attribute    suggested  by 
Unready. 

1 .  Want  of  readiness  ;  want  of  promptness. 

This  irnpreparation  and  unreadiness,  when  they 
find  in  us,  they  turn  it  to  the  soothing  up  of  them- 
selves in  that  accursed  fancy. — Hooker,  Ecclesias- 
tical Polity. 

2.  Want  of  preparation. 

Nothing  is  so  great  an  enemy  to  tranquillity  and  a 
contented  spirit,  as  the  amazement  and  confusions 
of  unreadiness  and  inconsideration.— Jeremy  Taylor, 
Rule  and  Exercises  of  holy  Living. 
Unready,  adj. 

1.  Not  prepared;  not  fit 

The  fairy  knight 

Departed  thence,  albe  his  woundes  wide, 
.Not  throughly  heal'd,  unready  were  to  ride. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  5,  46. 
I  know,  O  Lord,  that  I  am  unready  and  unpre- 
pared in  my  accounts;  having  thrown  away  great 
portions  of  my  time  in  vanity.  —  Jeremy  Taylor, 
Rule  and  Exercises  of  holy  Dying,  ch.  iv.  §  7. 

2.  Not  prompt ;  not  quick. 

From  a  temperate  inactivity,  we  are  unready  to 
put  in  execution  the  suggestions  of  reason ;  or  by 
a  content  in  every  species  of  truth,  we  embrace  the 
shadow  thereof. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

3.  Awkward ;  ungain. 

Young  men,  in  the  conduct  of  actions  . . .  use  ex- 
treme remedies  at  first,  and,  that  which  doubleth  all 
errors,  will  not  acknowledge  or  retract  them  ;  like 
an  unready  horse,  that  will  neither  stop  nor  turn. — 
Bacon,  Essays,  Of  Youth  and  Age. 

4.  Undressed. 

How  now,  my  lords  ?  what,  all  unready  so  ? — 
Unready  1  ay,  and  glad  we  've  'scaped  so  well. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  ii.  1. 

Unreal,   adj.     Unsubstantial ;   having  only 
appearance. 

Hence,  horrible  shadow ! 
Unreal  mockery,  hence ! 

SJiakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 
I  with  pain 

Voyaged  the  unreal,  vast,  unbounded  deep 
Of  horrible  confusion.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  470. 
Unreaped.  part .  pref.     Not  reaped ;  uncut. 

To  stay  the  thunder,  or  forbid  the  hail 
To  thresh  the  unreap'd  ear.     Carew,  Poems,  p.  203. 

Unreasonable,  adj. 

1.  Not  agreeable  to  reason. 

No  reason  known  to  us;  but  that  there  is  no 
reason  thereof,  I  judge  most  unreasonable  to  ima- 
gine.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

She  entertained  many  unreasonable  prejudices 
against  him,  before  she  was  acquainted  with  his 
personal  worth. — Addison. 

2.  Exorbitant ;  claiming  or  insisting  on  more 
than  is  fit. 

Since  every  language  is  so  full  of  its  own  pro- 
prieties, that  what  is  beautiful  in  one  is  often  bar- 
barous in  another,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  limit 
a  translator  to  the  narrow  compass  of  his  author's 
words.— Dryden,  Preface  to  Translation  of  Ovid. 

My  intention  in  prefixing  your  name,  is  not  to 
desire  your  protection  of  the  following  papers, 
which  I  take  to  be  a  very  unreasonable  request; 
since,  by  being  inscribed  to  you,  you  cannot  recom- 
mend them  without  some  suspicion  of  partiality. — 
Swift,  Project  for  the  Advancement  of  Religion. 

3.  Greater  than  is  fit ;  immoderate. 

Those  that  place  their  hope  in  another  world, 
have,  in  a  great  measure,  conquered  dread  of  death, 
and  unreasonable  love  of  life. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

4.  Irrational. 

For  the  foolish  devices  of  their  wickedness,  where- 
with being  deceived  they  worshipped  serpents  void 
of  reason,  and  vile  beasts,  Thou  didst  send  a  mul- 
titude of  unreasonable  beasts  upon  them  for  ven- 
geance.— Wisdom  of  Solomon,  xi.  15, 

Unreasonableness,  s.    Attribute  suggested 

by  Unreasonable. 
1.  Inconsistency  with  reason. 

The  unreasonableness  and  presumption  of  those 
that  thus  project,  have  not  so  much  as  thought,  all 
their  lives  long,  to  advance  so  far  as  attrition.— 
Hammond. 

1.  Exorbitance ;  excessive  demand. 

A  young  university  disputant  was  complaining  of 
the  unreasonableness  of  a  lady,  with  whom  he  was 
engaged  in  a  point  of  controversy.— Addison,  Free- 
holder. 
Unreasonably,    adv.     In  an  unreasonable 

manner. 
1.  In  a  manner  contrary  to  reason. 

Unreasonably  disposed  to  give  a  fairer  hearing  to 
a  pagan  philosopher  than  to  a  Christian  writer.— 
Addison,  Spectator,  no.  213. 
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2.  More  than  enough. 

I'll  not  over  the  threshold  till  my  lord  returns 
from  the  wars. — Fye !  you  confine  yourself  most  un- 
reasonably.—Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  i.  Z. 
Unreave.  v.  a.     Unravel.     Obsolete. 

1.  Unwind;  disentangle. 
Penelope,  for  her  Ulysses'  sake, 

Devised  a  web  her  wooers  to  deceive  ; 
In  which  the  work  that  she  all  day  did  make 
The  same  at  night  she  did  unreave.          Spenser. 

2.  Not  tear  asunder ;  not  rive ;  not  unroof. 

Couldst  thou  think  that  a  cottage  not  too  strongly 
built,  and  standing  so  bleak  in  the  very  mouth  of 
the  winds,  could  for  any  long  time  hold  right  and 
unreaved'f— Bishop  Hall,  Balm  of  Gilead,  i.  §  9. 
Unrebated.  part.  pref.     Not  blunted. 

A  number  of  fencers  tried  it  out  with  unrebated 
swords. — Hakewill,  Apology. 
Unrebukeable.  adj.    Incapable  of  being  re- 
buked; obnoxious  to  no  censure.    Rare. 

Keep  this  commandment  without  spot,  unrebuk- 
able,  until  the  appearing  of  Christ.— 1  Timothy,  vi. 
14. 
Unreceived.  part.  pref.     Not  received. 

Where  the  signs  and  sacraments  of  his  grace  are 
not,  through  contempt,  unreceived,  or  received  with 
contempt,  they  really  give  what  they  promise,  and 
are  what  they  signify.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Po- 
lity. 
Unreckoned.  part.  pref.  Not  enumerated. 

The  four  substances  might  have  been  left  un- 
reckoned  by  tale.— Bishop  Gardiner*  On  the  Sacra- 
ment, fol.  75 :  1551. 
Unreclaimed,  part.  pref. 

1.  Not  tamed. 

A  savageness  of  unreclaimed  blood, 
Of  general  assault.  Shakespear,  Hamlet,  ii.  1. 

2.  Not  reformed. 

This  is  the  most  favourable  treatment  a  sinner 
can  hope  for  who  continues  unreclaimed  by  the 
goodness  of  God.— Rogers. 

Unreconcilable.  adj. 

1 .  Incapable  of  reconciliation ;    not  to  be 
appeased;  implacable. 

Let  me  lament, 

That  our  stars,  unreconcilable,  should  have  divided 
Our  equalness  to  this. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  1. 

2.  Not  to  be  made  consistent  with. 

He  had  many  infirmities  and  sins,  unreconcilable 
with  perfect  righteousness. — Hammond,  Practical 
Catechism. 
Unreconciled,  part.  pref.     Not  reconciled. 

If  you  bethink  yourself  of  any  crime 
Unreconciled  as  yet  to  heav'n  and  grace, 
Solicit  for  it  straight.          SJiakespear,  Othello,  v.  2. 
Unrecorded,  part.  pref.      Not  kept  in  re- 
membrance by  public  monuments. 
Unrecorded  left  through  many  an  age 
Worthy  to  have  not  remain'd  so  long  unsung. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  i.  16. 

Unrecoverable,  adj.  Incapable  of  being 
recovered;  past  recovery:  (Irrecover- 
able the  commoner  and  better  form). 

Irresolution  loosens  all  the  joints  of  state:  like 
an  ague,  it  shakes  not  this  or  that  limb,  but  all  the 
body  is  at  once  in  a  fit:    "Tis  the  dead  palsy,  that, 
without  almost  a  miracle,  leaves  a  man  unrecover- 
able.—Felltham,  Resolves,  ii.  14. 
Unrecounted.  part.  pref.      Not  told  ;    not 
related. 

This  is  yet  but  young,  and  may  be  left 
To  some  ears  unrecounted. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 
Unrequitable,  adj.    Incapable  of  being  re- 
cruited ;  incapable,  as  an  army,  of  having 
its  deficiencies  in  the  way  of  soldiers  made 
good. 

Empty  and  unrecruitable  colonels  of  twenty  men 
in  a  company.— Milton,  Tractate  on  Education. 

Unrecurring.  part.  pref.     Irremediable. 

I  found  her  straying  in  the  park, 
Seeking  to  hide  herself;  as  doth  the  deer, 
That  hath  received  some  unrecurring  wound. 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  iii.  1. 
:  Unredeemed,  part.  pref.     Not  redeemed. 
\  Unredressed.  part.  pref.     Wanting  redress. 
Unreduced,  part.  pref.     Not  reduced. 

The  earl  divided  all  the  rest  of  the  Irish  countries 
unreduced,  into  shires. — Sir  J.  Davies,  Discourse 
on  the  State  of  Ireland. 

i  nonreducible,  adj.     Irreducible. 

;  Unreducibleness.  s.      Attribute  suggested 

by  Unreducible;   impossibility  of  being 

reduced. 
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A  third  property  of  matters  belonging  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  which  also  renders  them  mysterious,  is, 
their  strangeness  and  Unreducibleness  to  the  com- 
mon methods  and  observations  of  nature.— South, 
Sermons,  vol.  iii.  serm.  vi. 

Unrefined,  part.  pref.     Not  refined. 

No  mines  are  current ;  unrefined  and  gross, 
Coals  make  the  sterling,  nature  but  the  dross. 

Cleaveland,  Poems,  p.  11. 

Unreformable.  adj.  Incapable  of  being  re- 
formed ;  not  to  be  put  into  a  new  or  better 
form. 

The  rule  of  faith  is  alone  unmoveable  and  un- 
reformable ;  to  wit,  of  believing  in  one  only  God 
omnipotent,  creator  of  the  world,  and  in  his  son 
Jesus  Christ,  born  of  the  virgin  Mary.— Hammond, 
On  Fundamentals. 
Unreformed.  part.  pref. 

1.  Not  amended;  not  corrected. 

This  general  revolt,  when  overcome,  produced  a 
general  reformation  of  the  Irishry,  which  ever  before 
had  been  unref armed.— Sir  J.  Davies,  Discourse  un 
the  State  of  Ireland. 

2.  Not  brought  to  newness  of  life. 

If  he  may  believe  that  Christ  died  for  him,  as  now 
he  is  an  unreformed  Christian,  then  what  needs  he 
reformation  ?— Hammond. 

Unrefracted.  part.  pref.     Not  refracted. 

The  sun's  circular  image  is  made  by  an  unrefracted 
beam  of  light.— Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 
Unrefreshed.  part  pref.     Not  cheered ;  not 
relieved. 

Its  symptoms  are  a  spontaneous  lassitude,  being 
unrefreshed  by  sleep.— Arbuthnot. 

Unregarded,  part.  pref.  Not  heeded ;  not 
respected ;  neglected. 

We,  ever  by  his  might, 
Had  thrown  to  ground  the  unregarded  right. 

Spenser. 

Do'st  see  how  unregarded  now 
That  piece  of  beauty  passes  ? 
There  was  a  time  when  I  did  vow 

To  that  alone ; 
But  mark  the  fate  of  faces.  Sir  J.  Suckling. 

On  the  cold  earyi  lies  the  unregarded  king; 
A  headless  carcass,  and  a  nameless  thing. 

Sir  J.  JJenham,  Destruction  of  Troy. 
Laws  against  immorality  have  not  been  executed, 
and  proclamations  to  iiiforce  them,  are  wholly  un- 
regarded.—Swift. 

Unregeneracy.  s.  '  State  of  being  unregene- 
rate. 

If  a  sinful  disposition  disannul  our  prayers,  much 
more  a  state  of  unregeneracy.— South,  Sermons. 

Unregenerate.  adj.  Not  brought  to  a  new 
life. 

This  is  not  to  be  understood  promiscuously  of  all 
men,  unregenerate  persons,  as  well  as  regenerate. — 
Stephens. 

Unregistered,  part.  pref.     Not  recorded. 

Hotter  hours, 

Unregister'd  in  vulgar  fame,  you  have, 
Luxuriously  pick'd  but. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  11. 
Unreined,  part.  pref.   Not  restrained  by  the 
bridle. 

Lest  from  this  flying  steed  unrein'd,  as  once 
.Bellerophoii,  though  from  a  lower  clime 
Dismounted,  on  th'  Aleian  field  I  fall. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  17. 
Unrejofcing-.  parf.pref.   Unjoyous;  gloomy; 
sad;  dismal. 

Siberia's  unrejoicing  wilds. 

T.  Warton,  Pleasures  of  Melancholy. 
Unrelated,  part.  pref. 

1.  Not  allied  by  kindred. 

'Tis  not  the  example  of  an  ordinary  or  incon- 
siderable person,  of  a  stranger,  of  one  indifferent  or 
unrelated  to  us.— Barrow,  Sermons,  vol.  iii.  serm.  iii. 

2.  Having  no  connection  with  anything,  or 
no  relations. 

They  arise . .  .  from  the  purposed  conciseness  of 
the  writer;  who  in  the  occasional  mention  of  any 
matter  unrelated,  or  not  essential  to,  the  dispensa- 
tion, always  ad'ects  a  studied  brevity. — Warburton, 
Doctrine  of  Grace,  p.  78. 

Unrelative.  adj.  Having  no  relation  to, 
or  connection  with. 

If  you  pitch  upon  the  treaty  of  Munster,  do  not 
interrupt  it  by  dipping  and  deviating  into  other 
books  unrelative  to  it.— Lord  Chesterfield. 

Unrelatively.  adj.  In  any  unrelative  man- 
ner ;  without  relation  to  any  thing  else. 

They  saw  the  measures  they  took,  singly  and  un- 
relatively,  or  relatively  alone  to  some  immediate 
object.  —  Lord  Bolingbroke,  Study  of  History, 
letter  ii. 
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Unrelenting-,  part.  adj.     Hard ;  cruel ;  feel- 
ing no  pity. 

Place  pitchy  barrels  on  the  fatal  stake, 
That  so  her  torture  may  be  shortened. — 
"Will  nothing  turn  your  unrelenting  hearts? 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  v.  4. 
These  are  the  realms  of  unrelenting  fate ; 
And  awful  Rliadamanthus  rules  the  state. 

Dryden,  Translation  ofthej3<:neid,v\.1(&. 
Unrelievable.  adj.     Incapable  of  being  re- 
lieved ;  admittin'g  no  succour. 

As  no  degree  of  distress  is  unrelievable  by  his 
power,  so  no  extremity  of  it  is  inconsistent  with  his 
compassion.— Boyle. 
Unrelieved,  part.  adj. 

1.  Not  succoured. 

The  goddess  grieved. 
Her  favour'd  host  should  perish  unrelieved. 

Dryden. 

2.  Not  eased. 

The  uneasiness  of  unrelieved  thirst  is  not  lessened 
by  continuance,  but  grows  the  more  unsupportable. 
— Boyle. 

Unrelinquishably.    adv.      So  as   not  to  be 
relinquished. 

This  were  sufficient  against  a  thousand  inconve- 
niences and  mischiefs,  to  cloy  a  rational  creature 
to  his  endless  sorrow  unretinquishably. — Milton, 
On  the  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce.  (Ord 
MS.) 

Unremarkable,  adj.  Incapable  of  being 
remarkable. 

1.  Not  capable  of  being  observed. 

Our  understanding,  to  make  a  complete  notion, 
must  add  something  else  to  this  fleeting  and  unre- 
markable superfices,  that  may  bring  him  to  our  ac- 
quaintance.— Sir  K.  Digby. 

2.  Not  worthy  of  notice. 
Unremediable.  adj.     Incapable  of  being  re- 
medied ;  irremediable. 

He  so  handled  it,  that  it  rather  seemed  he  had 
more  come  into  a  defence  of  an  unremediable  mis- 
chief already  committed,  than  that  they  had  done  it 
at  first  by  his  consent. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

To  prevent  this  unremediable  ruin  to  which  thou 
art  posting,  to  catch  thee  when  thou  art  nodding 
thus  dangerously,  with  a  most  affectionate,  compas- 
sionate compeliation  of  'dearly  beloved,  let  us 
cleanse  ourselves." — Hammond,  Works,  iv.  506. 
Unremedied.  part.  pref.  Not  cured. 

Unremedied  loneliness.— Milton,  On  the  Doctrine 
and  Discipline  of  Divorce,  preface. 
Unremembering-.    part.  pref.       Having    no 
memory. 

That  unrememb'ring  of  its  former  pain, 
The  soul  may  suffer  mortal  flesh  again. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEiteid,  vi.  1019. 
Unremembrance.    s.      Forgetfulness ;   want 
of  remembrance. 

Some  words  are  negative  in  their  original  lan- 
guage, but  seem  positive,  because  the  negation  is 
unknown  ;  as  amnesty,  an  unremvmbrance,  or  ge- 
neral pardon. —  Watts,  Logick. 

Unremitting:,  part.  pref.  Not  relaxing ;  not 
abating ;  persevering. 

Loosed  be  the  whirlwind's  unremitting  sway. 

Shenstone,  Elegies,  x. 

Unremovable,  adj.  Incapable  of  being  re- 
moved ;  not  to  be  taken  away ;  irremov- 
able. 

Never  was  there  any  woman,  that  with  more  un- 
removable determination  gave  herself  to  love,  after 
she  had  once  set  before  her  mind  the  worthiness  of 
Am  phial  us.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

You  know  the  fiery  quality  of  the  duke, 
How  unremtwable  and  fixt  he  is 
In  his  own  course.        Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  4. 
Unremovableness.  s.     Attribute  suggested 
by    Unremovable;    impracticability   of 
being  removed. 

Methinks  I  hear  the  soldiers,  and  busy  officers, 
when  they  were  rolling  that  other  weighty  stone, ' 
(for  such  we  probably  conceive),  to  the  month  of  I 
the  vault,  with  much  toil,  and  sweat,  and  breathless- 
ness,  how  they  bragged  of  the  sureness  of  the  place  ' 
and  unremovableness  of  that  load. — Bishop  Hall, 
Contemplations,  b.  iv. 

unremovably.  adv.  In  an  unremovable 
manner. 

His  discontents  are  unremovably  coupled  to  his 
nature. — Shakespear,  Timon  nf  Athens,  v.  2. 
Unremoved.  part.  pref.     Not  taken  away. 

It  is  impossible,  where  this  opinion  is  imbibed 
and  unremoved,  to  found  any  convincing  argument. 
—Hammond. 

We  could  have  had  no  certain  prospect  of  his  hap- 
piness, while  the  last  obstacle  was  unremoved. — 
Dryden. 
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unrenewed.  part.  pref.     Not  made  anew : 
not  renewed. 

The  corruption  of  a  man's  heart,  unrenewed  by 
grace,  is  the  cause  of  its  own  hardness.— Sout h  Ser- 
mons, vol.  ix.  serm.  ii. 

Unrepaid.  part.  pref.      Not  recompensed ; 
not  compensated. 

Had'st  thou  full  pow'r  (rage  asks  no  more)  to  kill 
To  measure  out  his  torments  by  thy  will ; 
Yet  what  couldst  thou,  tormentor,  hope  to  gain  ? 
Thy  loss  continues,  unrepaid  by  pain. 

Creech,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xiii.  226. 
Unrepealed.  part.  pref.     Not  revoked  ;  not 
abrogated. 

When  you  are  pinched  with  any  unrepealed  act 
of  parliament,  you  declare  you  will  not  be  obliged 
by  it.— Dryden. 

Unrepentance.   s.     State   of  being    unre- 
pentant. 

The  necessity  of  destruction,  consequent  upon 
Unrepentance,  is  drawn  chiefly  from  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Divine  Will,  which  hath  so  appointed 
it.—  Wharton,  Sermons,  i.  371. 

Unrepentant,  adj.    Unrepenting. 
Should  I  of  these  the  liberty  regard, 
Who  freed,  as  to  their  ancient  patrimony, 
Unhumbled,  unrepentant,  unreform'd, 
Headlong  would  follow. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iii.  429. 
Unrepented.  part.  pref.      Not   expiated  by 
penitential  sorrow. 

They  are  no  fit  supplicants  to  seek  his  mercy  in 
the  behalf  of  others,  whose  own  unrepented  sins 
provoked  his  just  indignation.— Hooker,  Ecclesi- 
astical Polity. 

As  in  unrepented  sin  she  died, 
Doom'd  to  the  same  bad  place,  is  punish'd  for  her 
pride.      Dryden,  Tlieodore  and  Honoria,  168. 
Unrepenting;.   part.  pref.      Not  repenting  ; 
not  penitent ;  not  sorrowful  for  sin. 

The  conscious  wretch  must  all  his  acts  reveal . . . 
From  the  first  moment  of  his  vital  breath, 
To  his  last  hour  of  unrepenting  death. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JSneid,  vi.  767. 
Not  tyrants  fierce,  that  unrepenting  die  ... 
E'er  felt  such  rage,  resentment,  and  despair, 
As  thou.  Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  iv. 

Unrepining.  part.  pref.  Not  peevishly  com- 
plaining. 

Barefoot  as  she  trod  the  flinty  pavement, 
Her  footsteps  all  along  were  inark'd  with  blood; 
Yet  silent  on  she  pass  d,  and  unrepining. 

Rowe,  Jane  Shore,  v.  1. 

unrepiningiy.  adv.  In  an  unrepining  man- 
ner ;  without  peevish  complaint. 

His  indisputable  will  must  be  done,  and  unre- 
piningiy received  by  his  own  creatures,  who  is  the 
Lord  of  all  nature,  and  of  all  fortune,  when  he 
taketh  now  one,  and  then  another;  till  the  ex- 
pected day,  wherein  it  shall  please  him  to  dissolve 
the  whole,  and  to  wrap  up  even  the  heaven  itself  as 
in  a  scroll  of  parchment.— Sir  II.  Wotton,  Remains, 
p.  322. 

tlnreplenished.  part.  pref.  Not  filled  afresh, 
or  so  as  to  make  up  for  loss. 

Some  air  retreated  thither,  kept  the  mercury  out 
of  the  unreplenished  spa/ce.—Hoyle. 

Unreprlevable.  part.  pref.  Incapable  of 
being  reprieved;  not  to  be  respited  from 
penal  death. 

Within  me  is  a  hell ;  and  there  the  poison 
Is  as  a  fiend  con  lined,  to  tyrannize 
In  unreprievable  condemned  blood. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  v.  7. 

Unreprovable.  adj.  Incapable  of  being  re- 
proached ;  not  liable,  or  obnoxious,  to  re- 
proach ;  not  liable  to  blame. 

You  hath  he  reconciled,  to  present  you  holy, 
unblameable,  and  unreprovabte  in  his  sight.— 
Colossians,  i.  22. 

Unreproved.  part.  pref. 

1.  Not  censured. 

Christians  have  their  churches,  and  unreproved 
exercise  of  religion.— Sandys,  Travels. 

2.  Not  liable  to  censure. 

The  antique  world,  in  his  first  flowering  youth, 
With  gladsome  thanks,  and  unreproved  truth, 
The  gifts  of  sovereign  bounty  did  embrace. 

Spenser. 

If  I  give  thee  honour  due, 
Mirth,  admit  me  of  thy  crew, 
To  live  with  her,  and  live  with  thee, 
In  unreproved  pleasures  free.  Milton,  L' Allegro,  37. 

Unrepugnant.  adj.     Not  opposite. 

When  Scripture  doth  yield  us  natural  laws,  what 
particular  order  is  thereunto  most  agreeable ;  when 
positive,  which  way  to  make  laws  repugnant  unto 
them.— Houker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
8r'2 
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Unrefutable,  adj.     Not  creditable. 

When  we  see  wise  men  examples  of  dutv  we  arp 
convinced  that  piety  is  no  unrefutable  qualification 
and  that  we  are  not  to  be  ashamed  of  our  virtue.- 

J£Off€T8* 

Unrequested  part.  pref.     Not  asked. 

With  what  security  can  our  ambassadors  go,  «n- 
requested  of _the i  Turkish  emperor,  without  his  safe, 
conduct  t-Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

Unrequitable,  adj.    Incapable  of  being  re- 
quited. 

Some  will  have  it  that  all  mediocrity  of  folly  is 
foolish  and  because  an  unrequitable  evil  may  ensue 
an  indifferent  convenience  must  be  omitted.— Sir 
T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

So >  unrequitable  is  God's  love,  and  so  insolvent  are 
we,  that  that  love  vastly  improves  the  benefit  bv 
which  alone  we  might  have  pretended  to  some  ability 
of  retribution.— Boyle. 

Unresented.  part.  pref.     Not  regarded  with 
anger. 

The  failings  of  these  holy  persons  passed  not  un. 
resented  by  God ;  and  the  same  scripture  which 
inrorms  us  of  the  sin.  records  the  punishment  — 
Rogers. 

Unreserve,  s.    Absence  of  reserve ;  frank- 
ness ;  openness. 

With  these  he  [Dr.  Bathurst]  lived  in  the  freedom 
or  social  unresei-ve,  tempering  the  rigour  of  an  au- 
thoritative character  with  the  affability  of  a  com- 
panion, and  the  graces  of  an  agreeable  conversation 
— Warton,  Life  of  Bathurst,  p.  86. 
Unreserved,  part,  pref . 

1.  Not  limited  by  any  private  convenience. 

The  piety  our  heavenly  Father  will  accept,  must 
consist  in  an  entire,  unreserved  obedience  to  his 
commands:  since  whosoever  offends  in  one  pre- 
cept is  guilty  of  the  whole  law.— Rogers. 

2.  Open  ;  frank  ;  concealing  nothing. 
Unreservedly,     adv.       In    an    unreserved 

manner. 

1.  Without  limitations. 

I  am  not  to  embrace  absolutely  and  unreservedly 
the  opinion  of  Aristotle.— Boyle. 

2.  Without  concealment ;  openly. 

I  know  your  friendship  to  me  is  extensive ;  and  it 
is  what  I  owe  to  that  friendship,  to  open  mv  mind 
unreservedly  to  you. — Pope. 

Unreservedness.    s.      Attribute   suggested 
by  Unreserved. 

1.  Unlimitedness ;  largeness. 

The  tenderness  and  unreservedness  of  his  love 
made  him  think  those  his  friends  or  enemies  that 
were  so  to  God.— Boyle. 

2.  Openness ;  frankness. 

I  write  with  more  unreservedness  than  ever  man 
wrote.— Pope. 

The   freedom    and   unreservedness   with    which 
Boileau  and  Racine  coiumunicnted  their  works  to 
each  other,  is  hardly  to  be  paralleled.—./.  Warton, 
Essay  on  the  Writings  and  Genius  of  Pope. 
Unresisted.  part.  pref. 

1.  Not  opposed. 

The  tetherial  spaces  are  perfectly  fluid ;  they 
neither  assist,  nor  retard,  the  planets,  which  roll 
through  as  free  and  unresisted  as  if  they  moved  in 
a  vacuum.— Bentley,  Sermons. 

2.  Resistless ;  such  as  cannot  be  opposed. 

Those  gods,  that  fate,  whose  unresisted  might 
Have  sent  me  to  these  regions  void  of  liuht 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Jtneid,  vi.  62-t, 
What  wonder  then,  thy  hairs  should  feel 
The  conquering  force  of  unresisted  steel  ? 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  iii. 
Unresistible.  adj.     Incapable  of  being,  not 
to  be,  resisted  ;  irresistible. 

Such  a  destruction  as  should,  like  a  flood,  over- 
whelm the  whole  nation ;  and,  as  an  unresistible 
torrent,  break  down  and  wash  all  away  before  it.— 
Mede,  On  Daniel,  p.  84. 

The  martyrs,  with  the  unresistible  might  of  weak- 
ness, shaking  the  power  of  darkness.— Milton,  Of 
Reformation  in  England,  b.  i. 

Unresisting:,  part.  pref.  Not  opposing  ;  not 
making  resistance. 

The  sheep  was- sacrificed  on  no  pretence, 
But  meek  and  unresisting  innocence  : 
A  patient  useful  creature. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 

The  Pythagorean  Philosophy. 
Since  the  planets  move  horizontally  through  the 
liquid  and  unresisting  spaces  of  the  heavens,  where 
no  bodies  at  all,  or  inconsiderable  ones,  occur,  they 
may  preserve  the  same  velocity  which  the  first  im- 
pulse impressed. — Bentley. 

Unresoivable.  part.  pref.  Incapable  of  being 
resolved  ;  not  to  be  solved  ;  insoluble. 

For  a  man  to  run  headlong,  while  his  ruin  stares 
him  in  the  face ;  still  to  press  on  to  the  embraces  of 
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sin,  is  a  problem  unresolvable  upon  any  other  ground, 
but  that  sin  infatuates  before  it  destroys.—  South, 
Sermons. 
Unresolved,  part.  pref. 

1.  Not  determined  ;  having  made  no  resolu 
tion  :  (sometimes  with  q/1). 

On  the  western  coast 
Rideth  a  puissant  navy  :  to  our  shores 
Thronp  many  doubtful,  hollow-hearted  friends, 
Uuarui'd,  and  unresolved  to  beat  them  back. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iv.  4. 
Turnus  .  .  .  unresolved  of  flight, 
Moves  tardy  back,  and  just  recedes  from  fight. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  ix.  1078. 

2.  Not  solved  ;  not  cleared. 

I  do  not  so  magnify  this  method,  to  think  it  will 
perfectly  clear  every  hard  place,  and  leave  no  doubt 
unresolved,  —  Locke, 

Unresolving.   part.  pref.      Not   resolving; 
not  determined. 

She  her  arms  about  her  unresolving  husband 

threw.  Dryden. 

Unrespected.  part.  pref.    Not  regarded. 

They  live  unwoo'd,  and  unrespected  fade. 

Shakespear,  Sonnets,  liv. 

When  all  this  outward  shew  of  state  shall  be  gone 
off  the  stage,  it  may  peradventure  prove  for  the 
good  only  of  some  unrespected,  unthought-of  souls, 
who  had  least  part  in  all  this  mask.—  Hates,  Golden 
Remains,  p.  186. 
Unrespective.  adj. 

1.  Inattentive;  taking  little  notice. 

I  will  converse  with  iron-witted  fools, 
And  unrespective  boys  ;  none  are  for  me 
That  look  into  me  with  considerate  eyes. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iv.  2. 

2.  Mean  ;  despicable. 

Nor  the  remainder  viands 
We  do  not  throw  in  unrespective  sieve, 
Because  we  now  are  fulL 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  2. 
Unrespited.  part.  pref.     Admitting  no  re- 
spite, pause,  or  intermission. 

There  to  converse  with  everlasting  groans, 
Unrespited,  unpitied,  unreprieved, 
Ages  of  hopeless  end.  Stilton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  184. 
Unresponsibie.  adj.    Not  accountable  ;  not 

responsible  ;  irresponsible. 
Unresponsibleness.  «.    Attribute  suggested 
by  Unresponsibie  j  state  of  being  un- 
responsibie. 

That  unresponsibleness  to  any  other  ;  .  .  .  that  in- 
dependence or  absolute  liberty  in  their  will.—  Bishop 
Gaudeii,  Nieraspistes,  p.  8±9  :  1653. 

Unrest,  s.    Disquiet  ;  want  of  tranquillity  ; 
unquietness. 

Of  thought  cometh  the  wakyngys  and  unrestis.  — 
Lord  Rivers,  Dictes  and  Sayings  of  the  Philosophers, 
b.  vi.:  1477. 

Wise  behest, 

Those  creeping  flames  by  reason  to  subdue, 
Before  their  rage  grew  to  so  great  unrest.    Spenser. 

Repose,  sweet  gold,  for  their  unrest, 
That  have  their  alms  out  of  the  empress'  chest. 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  ii.  3. 
Dismay'd  confusion  allpossess'd; 

Th'  afflicted  troop,  hearing  their  plot  descried  : 
Then  runs  amazed  distress,  with  sad  unrest, 

To  this,  to  that,  to  fly,  to  stand,  to  hide.  Daniel. 
Silence,  in  truth,  would  speak  my  sorrows  best  ; 

For  deepest  wounds  can  least  their  feelings  tell  ; 
Tet,  let  me  borrow  from  mine  own  unrest, 
But  time  to  bid  him,  whom  I  loved,  farewell. 

Sir  H.  Wotton. 
Up  they  rose 

As  from  unrest;  and  each  the  other  viewing, 
Soon  found  their  eyes  how  open'd,  and  their  minds 
How  darken'd  t         Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  1051. 

O,  if  the  foolish  race  of  men,  who  find 
A  weight  of  cares  still  pressing  on  their  mind, 
Could  find  as  well  the  cause  of  this  unrest, 
Sure  they  would  change  their  course.          Dryden. 
Unrestored.  part.  pref. 

1.  Not  restored. 

Then  countries  stol'n,  and  captives  unrestored, 
Give  strength  to  every  blow,  and  edge  the  sword. 

Addison,  Verses  to  the  King. 

2.  Not  cleared  from  an  attainder. 

The  son  of  an  unrestored  traitor  has  nopretences 
to  the  quality  of  his  ancestors.—  Collier,  Essays,  Of 
Duelling. 

3.  Not  cured. 

If  unrestored  by  this,  despair  of  cure, 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  ii. 
Unrestrained,  part.  pref. 
1.  Not  confined  ;  not  hindered. 

Mv  tender  age  in  luxury  was  train'd, 
With  idle  ease,  and  pageants  entertain'd, 
My  hours  my  own,  my  pleasures  unrestrain'd. 

Dryden,  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  435. 
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2.  Licentious ;  loose. 

The  taverns  he  daily  doth  frequent, 
With  unrestrained,  loose  companions. 

Shakespear,  RicJtard  II.  v.  3. 

3.  Not  limited. 

Were  there  in  this  aphorism  an  unrestrained 
truth,  yet  were  it  not  reasonable  to  infer  from  a 
caution,  a  non-usance,  or  abolition.— Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

Unrestricted,   part.  pref.     Having  no  re- 
striction, limit,  limitation,  or  qualification. 
Unretracted.  part.  pref.    Not  revoked  j  not 
recalled. 

The  penitence  of  the  criminal  may  have  numbered 
him  amongst  the  saints,  when  our  unretracted  un- 
•  charitableness  may  send  us  to  unquenchable  flames. 
— Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Unrevealed.  part.  pref.    Not  told ;  not  dis- 
covered. 

Had  ye  once  seen  these  her  celestial  treasures, 

And  unrevealed  pleasures, 
Then  would  ye  wonder  and  her  praises  sing. 

Spenser. 

Dear,  fatal  name  1  rest  ever  unreveal'd ; 
Nor  pass  these  lips,  in  holy  silence  seal'd. 

Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelard. 

Unrevenged.  pat  t.  pref.     Not  revenged. 
So  might  we  die,  not  envying  them  that  live ; 
So  would  we  die,  not  unrevenged  all.  Fairfax. 

Great  Pompey's  shade  complains  that  we  are  slow, 
And  Scipio's  ghost  walks  unrevenged  amongst  us. 

Addison,  Cato 

Unrevengeful.  adj.  Not  inclined  to  revenge. 

He  was  unrevengeful,  content  to  get  the  better, 

and  no  longer  displeased  with  those  he  overcame. — 

Racket,  Life  of  Archbishop  Williams,  p.  191.    • 

Unreverend.  adj.   Irreverent ;  disrespectful. 
See  not  your  bride  in  these  unreverend  robes. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 

unreverentiy.  adv.    In  an  unreverent  man- 
ner. 

I  did  unreverentiy  blame  the  gods, 
Who  wake  for  thee,  though  thou  snore  for  thyself. 
B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy. 

trnreversed.  part.  pref.    Not  revoked ;  not 
repealed. 

She  hath  offer'd  to  the  doom, 
Which  unreversed  stands  in  effectual  force, 
A  sea  of  melting  tears. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  1. 

Unrevoked.  part.  pref.    Not  recalled. 

Hear  my  decree,  which  unrevoked  shall  stand. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  602. 
Unrewarded,  part.  pref.  Not  rewarded ;  not 
recompensed. 

Providence  takes  care  that  good  offices  may  not 
pass  unrewarded. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Since  for  common  good  I  yield  the  fair, 
My  private  loss  let  grateful  Greece  repair ; 
Nor  unrewarded  let  your  prince  complain, 
That  he  alone  has  fought  and  bled  in  vain. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Iliad,  i.  151. 

Unriddle,  v.  a.     Solve  an  enigma ;  explain  a 
problem. 

Some  kind  power  unriddle  where  it  lies, 
Whether  my  heart  be  faulty,  or  her  eyes ! 

Sir  J.  Suckling. 

A  reverse  often  clears  up  the  passage  of  an  old 
poet,  as  the  poet  often  serves  to  unriddle  the  re- 
verse.— Addison. 

Unriddler.  *.    One  who  unriddles  anything ; 
one  who  solves  an  enigma. 

Ye  safe  unriddlers  of  the  stars,  pray  tell, 
By  what  name  shall  I  stamp/my  miracle  P 

Lovelace,  Lucas  t  a  Posthuma,  p.  68. 
Unridiculous.  adj     Not  ridiculous. 

If  an  indifferent  and  unridicul&us  object  could 
draw  this  austereness  into  a  smile,  he  hardly  could 
with  perpetuity  resist  proper  motives  thereof. — Sir 
T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Unrifled.  part.  pref.    Not  rifled,  or  pillaged. 
He  might  possess  the  whole  treasure,  as  vet  entire 
and  unrifled  of  the  New  World.— Hume,  History  of 
England,  vol.  iii.  p.  241. 

Unrig,  v.  a.     Strip  of  rigging. 

Rhodes  is  the  sovereign  of  the  sea  no  more ! 
Their  ships  unrigg'd,  and  spent  their  naval  store. 

Dryden,  Cymon  and  Iphigenia,  619. 
Unright.  adj.     Wrong. 

Shew  that  thy  judgement  is  not  unright.— Wisdom 
of  Solomon,  xii.  13. 

Unrighteous,  adj.    Unjust;  wicked;  sinful  j 
bad. 

Oetavius  here  lept  into  his  room, 
And  it  usurped  by  unrighteous  doom  ; 
But  he  his  title  justified  by  might.  Spenser. 

Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way,  and  the  unright- 
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eons  man  his  thoughts,  and  let  him  return  unto  the 
Lord.— Isaiah,  Iv.  7. 

Within  a  month ! 

Ere  yet  the  salt  of  most  unrighteous  tears 
Had  left  the  flushing  in  her  galled  eyes, 
She  married.    Oh  most  wicked  speed ! 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

Unrighteously,    adv.      In   an   unrighteous 
manner;  unjustly;  wickedly;  sinfully. 

For  them,  for  their  inferiors  and  allies, 
Their  foes  a  deadly  Shibboleth  devise ; 
By  which  unrighteously  it  was  decreed, 
That  none  to  trust  or  profit  should  succeed, 
Who  would  not  swallow  first  a  pois'nous  wicked 
weed. 

Dryden,  The  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  1076. 

Unrighteousness,   s.      Attribute  suggested 

by  Unrighteous;  wickedness;  injustice. 

Our  Romanists  can  no  more  abide  this  proposition 

converted,  than  themselves.   All  sin,  say  they,  is  a 

transgression  of  the  law ;  but  every  transgression  of 

the  law  is  not  sin.    The  apostle,  therefore,  turns  it 

for  us ;  all  unrighteousness,  says  he,  is  sin  ;  but  every 

transgression  of  the  law  is  unrighteousness,  saitii 

Austin  upon  this  place.— Bishop  Hall. 

Some  things  have  a  natural  deformity  in  them, 
as  perjury,  perfidiousness,  unrighteousness,  and  in- 
gratitude.— Archbishop  Tillotson. 
Unrightful.  adj.     Not  rightful ;  not  just. 

Thou,  which  know'st  the  way 
To  plant  unrightjul  kings,  wilt  know  again 
To  pluck  him  headlong  from  th'  usurped  throne. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  v.  1. 
Unring.  v.  a.     Deprive  of  a  ring. 

Be  forced  to  impeach  a  broken  hedge, 
And  pigs  unring'd  at  vis.  franc,  pledge. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  2,  310. 

Unrioted.  part.  pref.     Free  from  rioting; 
not  disgraced  by  riot. 

A  chaste  unrioted  house,  and  never  stain' J 
With  her  lord's  fortune. 

May,  Translation  of  Lucan,  b.  ix. 
Unrip,  v.  a.    Rip  open. 

Thou,  like  a  traitor, 
Didst  break  that  vow,  and,  with  thy  treach'rous 

blade, 
Unrip'dst  the  bowels  of  thy  sovereign's  son. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  4. 

He  could  not  now,  with  his  honour,  so  unrip,  and 

put  a  lye  upon  all  that  he  had  said  and  done  before, 

as  to  deliver  him  up.— Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign 

of  Henry  VII. 

We  are  angry  with  searchers,  when  they  break 
open  trunks,  and  unrip  packs,  and  open  sealed 
letters. — Jeremy  Taylor. 

This  word  is  improper ;  there  being  no  difference 
between  rip  and  unrip ;  and  the  negative  particle  is 
therefore  of  no  force ;  yet  it  is  well  authorized.— 
Johnson. 
Unripe,  adj. 
\.  Immature;  not  fully  concocted. 

Purpose  is  of  violent  birth,  but  poor  validity ; 
Which  now,  like  fruits  unripe,  sticks  on  the  tree. 
But  fall  unshaken  when  they  mellow  be. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 
In  this  northern  tract  our  hoarser  throats, 
Utter  unripe  and  ill-constrained  notes.         Waller. 

2.  Not  seasonable ;  not  yet  proper. 

He  fix'd  his  unripe  vengeance  to  defer ; 
The  royal  spy,  when  now  the  coast  was  clear, 
Sought  not  the  garden,  but  retired  unseen, 
To  brood  in  secret  on  his  gather'd  spleen. 

Dryden,  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  254. 

3.  Too  early. 

Who  hath  not  heard  of  the  valiant,  wise,  and  just 
Dorilaus,  whose  unripe  death  doth  yet,  so  many 
years  since,  draw  tears  from  virtuous  eyes? — Sir  P. 
Sidney. 
Unripened.  part.  pref.     Not  matured. 

Were  you  with  these,  you'd  soon  forget 
The  pale,  uwripen'd  beauties  of  the  north. 

Addison,  Cato, 
Unripeness,  s.    Attribute  suggested  by  Un- 
ripe; immaturity;  want  of  ripeness. 

The  ripeness  or  unripeness  of  the  occasion  must 
ever  be  well  weighed;  and  generally  it  is  good  to 
commit  the  beginnings  of  all  great  actions  to  Argus 
with  his  hundred  eyes ;  and  the  ends  to  Briareus, 
with  his  hundred  hands. — Bacon. 
Unrivalled,  part.  pref. 

1.  Having  no  competitor. 

Honour  forbid !  at  whose  unrivalled  shrine, 
Ease,  pleasure,  virtue,  all,  our  sex  resign. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  iv. 

2.  Having  no  peer  or  equal. 

Unrivet.   v.   a.      Unfasten    the    rivets  of; 
loosen. 

There  was  a  necessity  to  unrivet  those  usurpa- 
tions.—Sir  M.  Hale,  History  of  the  Pleas  of  the 
Crown,  ch.  x. 
Unrobe,  v.  a.     Undress ;  disrobe. 

When,  on  the  exit,  souls  are  bid  to  unrobe. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  iv. 
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Unroll,  v.  a.    Open  what  is  rolled  or  con- 
volved. 

P  horror ! . . . 

The  queen  of  nations,  from  her  ancient  seat, 
Is  sunk  for  ever  in  the  dark  abyss ; 
Time  has  unroll'd  her  glories  to  the  last, 
And  now  closed  up  the  volume. 

Dryden,  All  for  Love,  v.  1. 
Unromantic.  adj.     Contrary  to  romance. 

It  is  a  base,  unromantick  spirit  not  to  wait  on 
you.— Swift. 

Unroof,  v.  a.    Strip  off  the  roof  or  covering 
of  houses. 

The  rabble  should  have  first  unroof  d  the  city. 
Ere  so  prevail'd  with  me. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus.  i.  1. 
Unroosted.  part.pref.  Driven  from  the  roost. 

Thou  dotard  !  thou  art  woman-tired,  unroosted, 
By  thy  dame  Partlet  here. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  3. 

Unroot,  v.  a.  Tear  from  the  roots ;  extir- 
pate ;  eradicate. 

Since  you've  made  the  days  and  nights  as  one, 
To  wear  your  gentle  limbs  in  my  affairs, 
Be  bold ;  you  do  so  grow  in  my  requital, 
That  nothing  can  unroot  you. 

Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  v.  1. 
Unroot,  v.  n.     Become  unrooted. 

Make  their  strengths  totter,  and  their  topless 

fortunes 
Unroot  and  reel  to  ruin. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Bonduca. 

Unrough.  adj.    Smooth ;  unbearded.    Rare. 

Siward's  son, 

And  many  unrough  youths,  that  even  now 
Protest  their  first  of  manhood. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  2. 

Unrounded,  part,  pref.  Not  shaped ;  not 
cut  to  a  round. 

Those  unfiled  pistolets,  .     . 

That  more  than  cannon-shot  avails  or  lets ; 
Which  negligently  left  unrounded,  look 
Like  many-angled  figures  in  the  book 
Of  some  dread  conjurer.  Donne, 

Unrouted.  part.  pref.  Not  thrown  into  dis- 
order. 

Ono  strong  squadron 
Stands  firm,  and  yet  unrouted. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Prophetess. 
Unroyal,  adj.     Unprincely  ;  not  royal. 

By  the  advice  of  his  envious  counsellors,  he  sent 
them  with  unroyal  reproaches  to  Musidorus  and 
Pyrocles,  as  if  they  had  done  traitorously.— Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

Unruffle.  v.  n.  Cease  from  commotion,  or 
agitation. 

Where'er  he  guides 

His  finny  coursers,  and  in  triumph  rides, 
The  waves  unruffle,  and  the  sea  subsides. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  i.  210. 

Unruled,  part.  pref.  Not  directed  by  any 
superior  power. 

The  realm  was  left,  like  a  ship  in  a  storm,  amidst 
all  the  raging  surges,  unruled  and  undirected  of 
any ;  for  they  to  whom  she  was  committed,  fainted 
in  their  labour,  or  forsook  their  charge.— Spenser, 
View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Unrullness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Un- 
ruly; turbulence ;  tumultuousness ;  licen- 
tiousness. 

By  the  negligence  of  some  who  were  hardly  to  be 
commanded,  and  by  the  unruliness  of  others,  who 
without  leave  were  gone  ashore,  so  fair  an  occasion 
of  victory  was  neglected.— Knolles,  History  of  the 
Turks. 

No  care  was  had  to  curb  the  unruliness  of  anger, 
or  the  exorbitance  of  desire.  Amongst  all  their 
sacrifices  they  never  sacrificed  so  much  as  one  lust. 
South,  Sermons. 

Unruly,    adj.      Turbulent ;    ungovernable ; 
licentious  ;  tumultuous. 
In  sacred  bands  of  wedlock  tied, 

To  Therion,  a  loose  unruly  swain  ; 
Who  had  more  joy  to  range  the  forest  wide, 
And  chase  the  savage  beast  with  busy  pain. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  6,  21. 
Down  I  come,  like  glist'ring  Phaeton, 
Wanting  the  manage  of  unruly  jades. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  iii.  3. 
Love  insults,  disguised  in  the  cloud. 
And  welcome  force  of  that  unruly  crowd.     Waller. 

You  must  not  go  where  you  may  dangers  meet; 
The  unruly  sword  will  no  distinctions  make, 
And  beauty  will  not  there  give  wounds,  but  take. 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperor,  iv.  4. 

Unrumple.  v.  a.  Free  from  rumples ;  open  out. 

Daffodils,  late  from  earth's  slow  womb 
Unrumple  their  swoll'n  buds,  and  show  their  yellow 
bloom.  Addison,  Translation  of  tin- 

Fourth  Book  of  the  Georgics. 
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unsadden.  ».  a.    Relieve  from  sadness. 

Musick  unsaddens  the  melancholy,  quickens  th 
dull  avtaketh  the  drowsy  —  Whitlock,  Observation 
on  the  Present  Manners  of  the  English,  p.  483. 

Unsafe,  adj.    Not  secure  ;  hazardous  ;  dan 
gerous. 

If  they  would  not  be  drawn  to  seem  his  adver 
saries,  yet  others  should  be  taught  how  unsafe  i 
was  to  continue  his  friends.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastica 
Polity. 

Uncertain  ways  unsafest  are, 
And  doubt  a  greater  mischief  than  despair. 

Sir  J.  Denham 

unsafely,  adv.  In  an  unsafe  manner ;  not 
secure;  dangerously. 

Take  it,  while  yet  'tis  praise,  before  my  rage, 
Unsafely  just,  break  loose  on  this  bad  age; 
So  baa,  that  thou  thyself  hadst  no  defence 
From  vice,  but  barely  by  departing  hence.  Dryden 
unsafely,   s.      Insecurity;    risk;    danger, 
Rare. 

Mixed  with  some  peril  and  unsafely  ...  it  doth 
greatly  add  to  reputation.— Bacon,  Advancement  of 
Learning. 

Unsaid,  part.  pref.  Not  uttered  ;  not  men- 
tioned. 

The  time  shall  come  when  Chanticleer  shall  wish 
His  words  unsaid. 

Dryden,  The  Cock  and  the  Fox,  467 
Unsalable,  adj.     Not  navigable. 

He  finds 
The  sea  unsailable  for  dangerous  winds. 

May,  Translation  of  Lucan,  b.  v 
Unsaint.  ».  a.     Deprive  of  saintship. 

The  Jews,  like  the  men  here  of  late,  for  ever  «»- 
sainting  all  the  world  besides  themselves.— South 
Sermons. 

Unsalted.  part.  pref.  Not  pickled  or  sea- 
soned with  salt. 

The  muriatick  scurvy,  induced  by  too  great  quan- 
tity of  sea-salt,  and  common  among  mariners,  is 
cured  by  a  diet  of  fresh  unsalted  things  and  watery 
liquor  acidulated.— Arbuthnot. 
Unsaluted.  part.  pref.     Not  saluted. 

Gods !  I  prate ; 

And  the  most  noble  mother  of  the  world 
Leave  unsaluted.          Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  v.  3. 
Unsanctlfied.  part.  pref.    Unholy ;  not  con- 
secrated ;  not  pious. 

Her  obsequies  have  been  so  far  enlarged 
As  we  have  warrantry ;  her  death  was  doubtful ; 
And  but  that  great  command  o'ersways  the  order, 
She  should  in  ground  unsanctifled  have  lodged 
Till  the  last  trump.  Shakespear,  Hamlet,  v.  1. 

Unsane.  adj.  Unhealthy;  unsound  in 
health :  (used  in  a  more  general  sense  than 
Insane). 

A  man  begotten  by  an  umane  body  does  not 
therefore  deserve  punishment.  —  Translation  of 
Plutarch's  Morals. 

Unsated.  part.pref.  Not  satisfied;  not  filled; 
insatiate. 

Alas,  that  he  amid  the  race  of  men, 
That  he,  who  thinks  of  purest  gold  with  scorn, 
Should  with  unsated  appetite  demand, 
And  vainly  court,  the  pleasure  it  procures ! 

Shenstone,  Economy,  pt.  i. 

Unsatlable.  adj.  Not  to  be  satisfied  j  greedy 
without  bounds. 

Unsatiable  in  their  longing  to  do  all  manner  of 
good  to  all  the  creatures  of  God,  but  especially  men. 
—Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
Unsatiate.  adj.     Not  satisfied. 

Self-love,  vain-glory,  strife,  and  fell  debate, 
Unsatiate  covetise. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Sleep  of  the  Soul,  iii.  11. 
UnsatisfactorinesB.  s.     Attribute  suggested 
by  Unsatisfactory;    failure  of  giving 
satisfaction. 

That  which  most  deters  me  from  such  trials,  is 
their  unsatisfactoriness,  though  they  should  succeed. 
— Boyle. 

Unsatisfactory,  adj.  Not  giving  satisfac- 
tion ;  not  clearing  the  difficulty. 

That  speech  of  Adam,  The  woman  thou  garest  me 
to  be  with  me,  she  gave  me  of  the  tree,  and  I  did 
eat,  is  an  unsatisfactory  reply,  and  therein  was  in- 
volved a  very  impious  error.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errours. 

Unsatisfied,  part.  pref. 

I.  Not  contented  ;  not  pleased. 

Queen  Elizabeth  being  to  resolva  upon  a  great 
officer,  and  being  by  some  put  in  some  doubt  of  that 
person,  whom  she  meant  to  advance,  said  she  was 
like  one  with  a  Ian  thorn  seeking  a  man,  and  seemed 
unsatisfied  in  the  choice  of  a  man  for  that  place.— 
Bacon. 
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With  of. 

Flashy  wits,  who  cannot  fathom  a  large  discourse, 
must  be  very  much  unsatisfied  of  me. -Sir  X. 

2.  Not  settled  in  opinion. 

Concerning  the  analytical  preparation  of  gold, 
they  leave  persons  unsatisfied.— Boyle. 

3.  Not  filled ;  not  gratified  to  the  full. 

Though  he  were  unsatisfied  in  getting. 
Yet  in  bestowing  he  was  most  princely. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iv.  2. 
Unsatlsfiedness.  s.    Attribute  suggested  by 
Unsatisfied ;  state  of  being  not  satisfied. 

That   unsatisfiedness   with   transitory  fruitions 
that  men  deplore  as  the  unhanpiness  of  their  na- 
ure,  is  indeed  the  privilege  of  it,  as  it  is  the  prero- 
gative of  men  not  to  be  pleased  with  such  fond  toys 
as  children  doat  upon.— Boyle. 

Unsatisfying,  part.  pref.  Unable  to  gratify 
to  the  full. 

Nor  is  fame  only  unsatisfying  in  itself,  but  the 
desire  of  it  lays  us  open  to  many  accidental  troubles. 
— Addison. 

Unsatisfyingness.  *.  Attribute  suggested 
by  Unsatisfying;  incapability  of  grati- 
fying to  the  full. 

.  They  understand  the  variety  and  the  ttnsatisfu. 
ingness  of  the  things  of  this  world.— Jeremy  Taylor, 

Unsavourlness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Unsavoury;  bad  taste  ;  bad  smell. 

If  we  concede  a  national  unsavouriness  in  any 
people,  yet  shall  we   find   the  Jews  less  subject 
hereto  than  any.-Sir  T.  Browne. 
Unsavoury  adj. 

1.  Tasteless. 

Can  that  which  is  unsavoury  be  eaten  without 
Jb  'Or818  *  any  ta*te  in  the  White  °*  *°  eK8?— 

2.  Having  a  bad  taste. 

Unsavoury  food,  perhaps. 
To  spiritual  natures.    Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  401. 

3.  Having  an  ill  smell ;  fetid. 

Some  may  emit  an  unsavoury  odour,  which  may 
happen  from  the  quality  of  what  they  have  taken  — 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

4.  Unpleasing ;  disgusting. 

Things  of  so  mean  regard,  although  necessary  to 
be  ordered,  are  notwithstanding  very  unsavoury, 
when  they  come  to  be  disputed  of,  because  disputa- 
tion pre-supposeth  some  difficulty  in  the  matter.— 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Unsay,  v.  a.  Retract ;  recant ;  deny  what 
has  been  said. 

Call  you  me  fair  P  that  fair  again  unsay ; 
Demetrius  loves  you.  fair. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  i.  1. 
To  say,  and  strait  unsay,  pretending  first 
To  fly  from  pain,  professing  next  the  spy, 
Argues  no  leader,  but  a  liar  traced. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  947. 

Unscaleable.  adj.  Not  to  be  scaled  or 
climbed. 

Neptune's  park,  ribbed  and  paled  in 
With  rocks  unscaleable,  and  roaring  waters. 

Shakespsar,  Cymbeline,  iii.  1. 
Unscaly.  adj.     Having  no  scales. 
The  jointed  lobster,  and  unscaly  soal. 

Gay,  Trivia,  ii.  416. 

Unscanned.  part.  pref.  Not  scanned  ;  not 
measured ;  not  computed. 

This  tiger-footed  rage,  when  it  shall  find 
The  harm  of  unscann'd  swiftness,  will,  too  late. 
Tie  leaden  pounds  to  his  heels. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 
Unscared.  part.  pref.    Not  frightened  away. 

Then  sleep  was  indisturb'd  by  care,  unscared 
By  drunken  bowlings.  Cowper,  Task,  b.  iv. 

Unsoarred.  part.  pref.  Not  marked  with 
wounds. 

And  must  she  die  for  this?    O  let  her  live ; 
So  she  may  live  unscarr'd  from  bleeding  slaughter, 
I  will  confess  she  was  not  Edward's  daughter. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iv.  4. 
Unscattered.    part.  pref.      Not  dispersed ; 
not  thrown  into  confusion. 

At  that  time  no  little  murmur,  and  sedition,  was 
moved  in  the  host  of  the  Greeks ;  which  notwith- 
standing was  wonderfully  pacified,  and  the  army 
unscattered,  by  the  majesty  of  Agamemnon  joining 
to  him  counsellors  Nestor  and  the  witty  Ulysses. — 
Sir  T.  Elyot,  Governour,  fol.  8,  b. 

Unschoiariy.  ailj.     Other  than  scholarlike. 
The  confusion  of  analogy  ...  is  inelegant,  unscho- 
iariy, and  unphilosophical.— Sir  W.  Jones,  Asiatic 
Researohes. 

Unscnoiastic.   adj.     Not  bred  to  literature. 
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Notwithstanding  these  learned  disputants,  it  was 
to  the  unscholastick  statesman  that  the  world  owed 
their  peace  and  liberties.— Locke. 

Unschooled,  part.  pref.  Uneducated  ;  not 
learned. 

When  the  apostles  were  ordained  to  alter  the  laws 
of  heathenish  religion,  they  were,  St.  Paul  excepted, 
unschooled  and  unlettered  men.— Hooker,  Ecclesi- 
astical Polity. 
Unscorcbed.  part.  pref.  Not  touched  by  fire. 

His  hand, 
Not  sensible  of  fire,  remain'd  unscorched. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Ceesar,  i.  3. 

Unsecured,  part.  pref.  Not  cleaned  by  rub- 
bing. 

Th'  enrolled  penalties, 
Which  have,  like  unscour'd  armour,  hung  by  th' 

wall, 
And  none  of  them  been  worn. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  8. 

Unscratcbed.  part.  pref.    Not  torn.  . 
I  with  much  expedient  march 
Have  brought  a  counter-check  before  your  gates, 
To  save  unscratch'd  your  city's  threaten'd  cheeks. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  ii.  1. 

Unscreened,  part.  pref.  Not  covered ;  not 
protected. 

Those  balls  of  burnish'd  brass,  the  tops  of  churches 
are  adorned  with,  derive  their  glittering  brightness 
from  being  exposed,  unscreened,  to  the  sun's  reful- 
gent beams. — Boyle. 

Unscrew,  v.  a.  Loosen ;  unfasten  by  screw- 
ing back. 

Upon  his  refusing  to  take  the  oath,  they  put  his 
thumbs  into  the  screws,  and  drew  them  so  hard, 
that,  as  they  put  him  to  extreme  torture,  so  they 
could  not  unscrew  them  again. — Bishop  Burnet, 
History  of  his  Own  Time,  ch.  ii. 

unscripturai.  adj.  Not  defensible  by  Scrip- 
ture. 

The  doctrine  delivered  in  my  sermon  was  neither 
new  nor  unscripturai,  nor  in  itself  false.— Bishop 
Atterbury. 

Unseal,  v.  a.    Open  anything  sealed. 
I  must  unseal  another  mystery. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Coronation. 
Unsealed,  part.  pref. 

1.  Wanting  a  seal. 

Tour  oaths 
Are  words,  and  poor  conditions  but  unseal'd. 

Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  iv.  2. 

2.  Having  the  seal  broken. 

Unseam,  v.  a.    Open  by  undoing  seams. 

He  ne'er  shook  hands,  nor  bid  farewell  to  him, 
Till  he  unseam'd  him  from  the  nape  to  th'  chops, 
And  flx'd  his  head  upon  our  battlements. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  2. 

Unsearchable,  adj.  Incapable  of  being  dis- 
covered by  search ;  inscrutable ;  not  to  be 
explored. 

Thou  hast  vouchsafed 
This  friendly  condescension,  to  relate 
Things  else  by  me  unsearchable. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  8. 
Job  discourseth  of  the  secrets  of  nature,  and  un- 
searchable perfections  of  the  works  of  God.— Arch- 
bishop TUlotson. 

Unsearched.  part.  pref.  Not  explored  ;  not 
examined. 

Since  you  have  your  tricks,  and  your  conveyances, 
we  will  not  leave  a  wrinkle  of  you  unsearched. — 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Thierry  and  Theodoret. 
Unseasonable,  adj. 

1.  Not  suitable  to  time  or  occasion;  unfit; 
untimely;  ill-timed. 

It  is  then  a  very  unseasonable  time  to  plead  law, 
when  swords  are  in  the  hands  of  the  vulgar.— Spen- 
ser, View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Timothy  lay  out  a-nights,  and  went  abroad  at  un- 
seasonable hours.  —  Arbuthnot,  History  of  John 
Bull. 

2.  Not  agreeable  to  the  time  of  the  year. 

Like  an  unseasonable  stormy  day, 
Which  makes  the  silver  rivers  drown  their  shores, 
As  if  the  world  were  all  dissolved  in  tears. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  iii.  2. 

3.  Late  :  (as,  unseasonable  time  of  night). 
Unseasonableness.  #.     Attribute  suggested 

by   Unseasonable;    disagreement  with 

time  or  place. 

The  moral  goodness,  unfitness,  and  unseasonable- 
ness  of  moral  or  natural  actions,  falls  not  within  the 
vi-rge  of  a  brutal  faculty.— (Sir  M.  Hale,  Origination 
of  Mankind. 

Unseasonably,  ado.  In  an  unseasonable 
manner  ;  not  seasonable  ;  not  agreeably  to 
time  or  occasion. 
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Some  things  it  asketh  unseasonably,  when  they 
need  not  be  prayed  for,  as  deliverance  from  thunder 
and   tempest,  when  no  danger  is  nigh.— Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
Unseasoned,  part.  pref. 

1.  Unseasonably;  untimely;  ill-timed.     Ob- 
solete. 

Tour  majesty  hath  been  this  fortnight  ill, 
And  these  unseason'd  hours  perforce  must  add 
Unto  your  sickness. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  111. 1. 

2.  Unformed ;  not  qualified  by  use. 

"Tis  an  unseason'd  courtier;  advise  him. 

Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  i.  1. 

3.  Irregular;  inordinate. 

The  commissioners  pulled  down  or  defaced  all 
images  in  churches,  in  such  unseasonable  and  un- 
seasoned fashion,  as  if  done  in  hostility.— Sir  J. 
Hayward. 

4.  Not  kept  till  fit  for  use :  (as,  unseasoned 
wood). 

5.  Not  salted  :  (as,  unseasoned  meat). 
unseat,  v.  a.    Throw  from  the  seat :  (espe- 
cially one  in  the  House  of  Commons). 

At  once  the  shock  unseated  him  ;  he  flew 
Sheer  o'er  the  shaggy  barrier.     Cowper,  Task,  b.  vi. 
It  might  be  necessary  to  unseat  him;  but  the 
whole  influence  of  the  opposition  should  be  em- 
ployed to  procure  his  re-election.— Macaulay,  His- 
tory of  England,  ch.  vi. 
Unseconded.  part.  pref. 

1.  Not  supported. 

Him  did  you  leave 
Second  to  none,  unseconded  by  you, 
To  look  upon  the  hideous  god  of  war 
In  disadvantage. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  ii.  3. 

2.  Not  exemplified  a  second  time. 

Strange  and  unseconded  shapes  of  worms  suc- 
ceeded.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

Unsecret.  v.  a.     Disclose ;  divulge.   Rare. 

He  that  consulteth  what  he  should  do,  should  not 
declare  what  he  will  do;  but  let  princes  beware 
that  the  unsecreting  of  their  affairs  comes  not  from 
themselves. — Bacon. 

Unsecret.  adj.     Not  close  ;  not  trusty. 

Who  shall  be  true  to  us, 
When  we  are  so  unsecret  to  ourselves  ? 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  2. 

Unsecure.  adj.     Not  safe ;  insecure. 

Love,  though  most  sure, 
Tet  always  to  itself  seems  unsecure. 

Sir  J.  Denham. 
Unseduced.  part.  pref.     Not  drawn  to  ill. 

If  she  remain  unseduced,  you  not  making  it  ap- 
pear otherwise ;  for  your  ill  opinion,  and  the  assault 
you  have  made  to  her  chastity,  you  shall  answer  me 
with  your  sword. — Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  i.  5. 

Among  innumerable  false,  unmoved, 
Unshaken,  unseduced,  unterrified. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  898. 
Unseeing,  part .  pref.      Wanting  the  power 
of  vision. 

I  should  have  scratch'd  out  your  unseeing  eyes, 
To  make  my  master  out  of  love  with  thee. 

Shakespear,  2'wo  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  4. 

Unseem.  v.  n.     Not  to  seem. 

Tou  wrong  the  reputation  of  your  name, 
In  so  unseemina  to  confess  receipt 
Of  that  which  hath  so  faithfully  been  paid. 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  ii.  1. 

Unseemliness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Unseemly;  indecency;  indecorum;  un- 
comeliness. 

All  as  before  his  sight  whom  we  fear,  and  whose 
presence  to  offend  with  any  the  least  unseemliness, 
we  would  be  surely  as  loth  as  they  who  most  repre- 
hend or  deride  that  we  do.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

Unseemly,  adj.  Indecent ;  uncomely ;  un- 
becoming. 

Contentions  as  yet  were  never  able  to  prevent  two 
evils ;  the  one  a  mutual  exchange  of  unseemly  and 
unjust  disgraces  offered  by  men,  whose  tongues  and 
passions  are  out  of  rule ;  th'e  other  a  common  ha- 
zard of  both,  to  be  made  a  prey  by  such  as  study 
how  to  work  with  most  advantage  in  private. — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Let  us  now  devise 

What  best  may  for  the  present  serve  to  hide 
The  parts  of  each  from  other,  that  seem  most 
To  shame  obnoxious,  and  unseemliest  seen. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  in.  1091. 
My  sons,  let  your  unseemly  discord  cease; 
If  not  in  friendship,  live  at  least  in  peace. 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperor,  i.  2. 
Unseemly,  adv.     In  an  unseemly  manner; 
indecently ;  unbecomingly. 
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Charity  doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly,  seekcth 
not  her  own. — 1  Corinthians,  xiii.  5. 
Unseen,  part,  pref. 

1.  Not  seen  ;  not  discovered. 

A  jest  unseen,  inscrutable,  invisible, 
As  a  nose  on  a  man's  face,  or  a  weathercock  on  a 
steeple. 

Shakespear,  Two  Oentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  1. 
A  painter  became  a  physician  ;  whereupon  one 
said  to  him,  You  have  done  well ;  for  before  the 
faults  of  your  work  were  seen,  but  now  they  are  un- 
seen.—Bacon. 

2.  Invisible;  undiscover.able. 

The  weeds  of  heresy  being  grown  into  ripeness, 
do,  even  in  the  very  cutting  down,  scatter  often- 
times those  seeds  which  for  a  while  lie  unseen  and 
buried  in  the  earth;  but  afterward  freshly  spring 
up  again,  no  less  pernicious  than  at  the  firsst.  — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

3.  Unskilled ;  unexperienced. 

He  was  not  unseen  in  the  affections  of  the  court, 
but  had  not  reputation  enough  to  reform  it. — Lurd 
Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 
Unseized.  part.  pref.  Not  seized  ;  not  taken 
possession  of. 

Our  fortune  rolls  as  from  a  smooth  descent, 
And  from  the  first  impression  takes  the  bent; 
But,  if  unseized,  she  glides  away  like  wind, 
And  leaves  repenting  folly  far  behind. 

Dryden,  Absalom  and  Achithophel,  i.  256. 
Unselfish,  adj.     Not  addicted  to  private  in- 
terest. 

The  most  interested  cannot  purpose  any  thing 
so  much  to  their  own  advantage,  notwithstanding 
which  the  inclination  is  nevertheless  unselfish. — 
Spectator. 

Unsensed.  part.  pref.  Wanting  distinct 
meaning  ;  without  a  certain  signification. 

The  Romanists  look  on  the  letter  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture but  as  so  many  dead  and  unnensed  characters, 
of  variable  and  uncertain  signification.  —  Puller, 
Moderation  of  the  Church  of  England,  p.  56. 

Far  was  our  bishop  from  being  so  weak  as  to  ima- 
gine the  Holy  Scriptures  only  a  parcel  of  unsensed 
characters,  and  that  there  is  need  of  a  certain  hu- 
man authority  to  fix  and  ascertain  their  sense  and 
meaning. — Lewis,  Life  of  Bishop  Peacock,  p.  292. 

insensible,  adj.  Not  sensible :  (now  in- 
sensible). 

Your  land  has  lain  long  bedrid  and  unsensible. — 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Wit  without  Money. 

Himself  not   being  unsensible  thereof.— Dr.  H. 
More,  Conjectura  Cabbalistica,  p.  49. 
Unsent.  adj. 
\.  Not  sent. 
2.  Not  called  by  letter  or  messenger  •  (with 

for)- 

If  a  physician  should  go  from  house  to  house  un- 
sentfor,  and  enquire  what  woman  hath  a  cancer,  or 
what  man  a  fistula,  he  would  be  as  unwelcome  as 
the  disease  itself.— Jeremy  Taylor. 

Somewhat  of  weighty  consequence  brings  you 
here  so  often  and  unsentfor.—Uryden. 

Unseparable.  adj.  Incapable  of  being  se- 
parated ;  not  to  be  parted ;  not  to  be  di- 
vided ;  inseparable:  (this  latter  being  both 
the  better  and  the  commoner  term). 

Oh  world,  thy  slippery  turns !  Friends  now  fast 

sworn, 

Who  twine  as  'twere  in  love'  , 

Unseparable,  shall,  within  this  hour, 
Break  out  to  bitterest  enmity. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iv.  4. 
Unsepulchred.  part.  pref.  Having  no  grave ; 
unburied. 

But  why  use  I  a  word 
Of  any  act  but  what  concerns  my  friend  P  dead,  un- 

deplored, 
Unsepulchred. 

Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Iliad,  b.  xxii. 

Unserviceable,  adj.  Useless  ;  bringing  no 
advantage  or  convenience. 

The  beast,  impatient  of  his  smarting  wound, 
Thought  with  his  wings  to  fly  above  the  ground, 
But  his  late  wounded  wing  unserviceable  found. 

Spenser. 

Unserviceableness.  s.  Attribute  suggested 
by  Unserviceable;  unfitness  for  any-' 
thing;  uselessness. 

Although  this  consideration  be  not  altogether  ne- 
cessary to  disparage  pleasure,  yet  it  may  conduce 
to  our  wise  and  good  practice  in  respect  thereto,  liy 
reminding  us  of  its  insufficiency  and  unserviceable- 
ness  to  the  felicity  of  a  mortal  creature.— Marrow, 
Sermons,  vol.  iii.  serm.xiv. 

Unset,  part.  pref.     Not  set ;  not  placed. 

They  urge  that  God  left  nothing  in  his  word  un- 
described,  nothing  unset  down ;  and  therefore 
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charged  them  strictly  to  keep  themselves  into  that 
without  any  alterations.  —  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

Unsettle,  v.  a. 

1.  Make  uncertain. 

Such  a  doctrine  unsettles  the  titles  to  kingdoms 
and  estates.— Arbuthnot. 

2.  Move  from  a  place. 

As  biff  as  he  was.  did  there  need  any  great  matter 
to  unsettle  him  ?— Sir  B.  L' Estrange. 

3.  Make  unsteady;  overthrow. 

The  course  of  nature,  being  settled  by  divine 
power,  can  be  unsettled  by  no  less. — Bishop  Fleet- 
wood,  On  Miracles,  dialogue  i. 
Unsettle,  v.  n.     Become  unsettled. 
His  wits  begin  to  unsettle. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  4. 
Unsettled,  part.  pref. 

1.  Not  fixed  in  resolution;  not  determined ; 
not  steady. 

Prepared  I  was  not 

For  such  a  business ;  there  am  I  found 
So  much  unsettled. 

Shakespear,  All's  well  tJiat  ends  well,  ii.  5. 
Unsettled  virtue  stormy  may  appear ; 
Honour,  like  mine,  serenely  is  severe.  Dryden. 

2.  Unequal ;  not  regular  ;  changeable. 

March  and  September,  the  two  equinoxes,  are  the 
most  windy  and  tempestuous,  the  most  unsettled 
and  unequable  seasons  in  most  countries.— Bentky, 
Sermons. 

3.  Not  established. 

My  cruel  fate, 

And  doubts  attending  an  unsettled  state, 
Force  me  to  guard  my  coast. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  i.  790. 

4.  Not  fixed  in  a  place  or  abode. 

David  supposed  that  it  could  not  stand  with  the 
duty  which  he  owed  unto  God,  to  set  himself  in  an 
house  of  cedar  trees,  and  to  behold  the  ark  of  the 
Lord's  covenant  unsettled.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastica 
Polity. 

Unsettledness.    *.     Attribute  suggested  by 
Unsettled. 

1.  Irresolution;  undetermined  state  of  mind. 

Whence  comes  that  main  imperfection  of  our 
lives,  unsettledness,  and  flitting  from  one  thing  to 
another,  frequently  relapsing  into  sins  once  for- 
saken ?  Whence  are  we  so  easily  carried  with  every 
wind  of  fear,  hope,  commodity?  All  is,  because  we 
are  not  yet  resolved.— Hales,  Golden  Remains,  p.  246. 

2.  Uncertainty ;  fluctuation. 

The  unsettledness  of  my  condition  has  hitherto 
put  a  stop  to  my  thoughts  concerning  it.— Dryden. 

3.  Want  of  fixity. 

When  the  sun  shines  upon  a  river,  though  its 
•waves  roll  this  way  and  that  by  the  wind,  yet  for 
all  their  unsettledness,  the  sun  strikes  them  with  a 
direct  and  certain  beam.— South,  Sermons. 
Unsettlement.    s.      Unsettledness ;   irreso- 
lution. 

For  want  of  faith  enduing  us  with  such  know- 
ledge, all  human  wisdom  was  so  blind  and  lame,  so 
various,  so  uncertain,  nothing  but  confusion,  un- 
settlement,  and  dissatisfaction  arising  from  mere 
ratiocination. — Barrow,  On  the  Creed. 


Unsevered.    part.  pref.     Not  parted ;   not 
divided. 

Honour  and  policy,  like  unsever'd  friends, 
I'  th"  war  do  grow  together. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  2. 
Unsew.  v.  a.    Unstitch ;  unseam. 

To  pass  by  offences  is  wisdom ;  but  to  fall  from  a 
friendship,  levity  ;  even  in  those  that  have  been  ill 
contracted.  Cato's  advice  is  good,  they  are  rather 
to  be  unsewed  than  cut.— Felltham,  Resolves,  43. 
(Ord  MS.) 

Unsex.  v.  a.    Transform  (actually  or  figu- 
ratively) in  respect  to  sex. 

All  you  spirits 

That  tend  on  mortal  thoughts,  unsex  me  here, 
And  fill  me,  from  the  crown  to  th'  toe,  top  full 
Of  direst  cruelty.  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  5. 

Is  it  for  this  the  Spanish  maid,  aroused, 

Hangs  on  the  willow  her  unstrung  guitar, 
And,  all  unsex'd,  the  anlace  hath  espoused, 
Sung  the  loud  song,  and  dared  the  deed  of  war  ? 

Byron,  Childe  Harold,  i.  54. 
Unshackle,  v.  a.     Loose  from  bonds. 

A  laudable  freedom  of  thought  unshackles  their 
minds  from  the  narrow  prejudices  of  education,  and 
opens  their  eyes  to  a  more  extensive  view  of  the 
public  good.— Addison. 

unshadowabie.    adj.      Incapable  of  being 
shown  even  in  shadow. 

There  are  some  attributes  of  God,  not  onlv  un- 
communicable,  but  absolutely  inimitable  and  un- 
shadowabie, by  any  excellency  in  man's  soul.— Bishop 
Reynolds. 
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Unshakable,  adj.  Incapable  of  being  shaken. 

1 .  Not  subject  to  discussion. 

The  unshakable  bottom  of  divine  authority.— 
South,  Sermons,  vii.  1. 

2.  Not  to  be  moved  in  resolution. 

Our  Saviour  expressed  his  unshakable  faith  ... 
God,  under  so  fierce  a  trial,  so  dreadful  a  temptation. 
— Barrow,  On  our  Saviour's  Passion. 

There  are  many  things  which  generate  belief 
besides  evidence  :  a  mere  strong  association  of  ideas 
often  causes  a  belief  so  intense  as  to  be  unshakable 
by  experience  or  argument.— J.  S.  Mill,  System  of 
Logic,  pt.  iii.  ch.  ii.  §1. 

Unshaked.  part.  pref.     Not  shaken  :  (Un- 
shaken commoner). 

I  know  but  one, 

That  unassailable  holds  on  his  rank, 
Unshaked  of  motion. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Casar,  iii.  1. 
Unshaken,  part.  pref. 

1.  Not  agitated  ;  not  moved. 

Purpose  is 

Of  violent  birth,  but  poor  validity; 
Which  now,  like  fruits  unripe,  sticks  on  the  tree, 
But  fall  unshaken,  when  they  mellow  be. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

2.  Not  weakened  in  resolution ;  not  moved. 

Ill  wast  thou  shrouded  then, 
O  patient  Son  of  God !  yet  only  stood'st 
Unshaken.  Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iv.  419. 

Unshamed.  part.  pref.    Not  shamed. 

The  brave  man  seeks  not  popular  applause ; 
Unshamed,  though  foil'd,  he  does  the  best  he  can : 
Force  is  of  brutes,  but  honour  is  of  man.      Dryden. 
Unshamefaced.    adj.      Wanting  modesty ; 
not  bashful ;  impudent.    Rare. 

Both  Unshamefaced  whores.— Bale,  Acts  of  English 
Votaries,  pt.  i.  fol.  57.  b. 

(See,  also,  under  next  entry.) 

Unshamefacedness.  s.    Attribute  suggested 

by  Unshamefaced  ;  want  of  modesty. 

Old  lady  Bacon,  the  learned  widow  of  the  lord- 
keeper,  writing  an  expostulatory  epistle   to   lord 
Essex  on  account  of  his  gallantries  with  a  married 
lady,  complains  of  the  frail  fair  one's  ' Unshame- 
facedness,' of  her  'unwifelike  and  Unshamefaced 
demeanour.'—  Chalmers,  Apology,  p.  208. 
Unshape.    v.  a.    Confound;    ruffle ;   throw 
into  confusion. 

This  deed  unshapes  me  quite,  makes  me  un- 

pregnant, 
And  dull  to  all  proceedings. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  4. 
Unshapen.  part.  pref.   Mishapen  ;  deformed. 

Gasping  for  breath  th'  unshapen  Phocse  die, 
And  on  the  boiling  wave  extended  lie. 

Addison,  Translation  from  Ovid, 
Story  of  Phaeton. 

unshared,  part.  pref.    Not  partaken  j   not 
had  in  common. 

Bliss,  as  thou  hast  part,  to  me  is  bliss ; 
Tedious  unshared  with  thee,  and  odious  soon. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  879. 
Unsheath.  v.  a.    Draw  from  the  scabbard. 
Executioner,  unsheath  thy  sword. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  ii.  2. 
Unshed,  part.  pref.     Not  spilt. 

To  blood  unshed  the  rivers  must  be  turn'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  176. 
Unsheltered,  part .  pref.    Wanting  a  screen ; 
wanting  protection. 

He  is  breeding  that  worm,  which  will  smite  this 
gourd,  and  leave  him  unsheltered  to  that  scorching 
wrath  of  God,  which  will  make  the  improvement  of 
Jonah's  passionate  wish,  that  God  would  take  away 
his  life,  his  most  rational  desire. — Dr.  H.  More, 
Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

Unshielded,   part.  pref.     Not  guarded  by 
the  shield. 

He  tried  a  tough,  well-chosen  spear; 
Though  Cygnus  then  did  no  defence  provide, 
But  scornful  offer'd  his  unshielded  side. 
Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Story  of  Cygnus. 

Unship,  v.  a.     Take  out  of  a  ship. 

At  the  Cape  we  landed  for  fresh  water  ;  hut  dis- 
covering a  leak,  we  unshipped  our  goods,  and 
watered  there.— Swift. 

Unshocked.  part.  pref.    Not  disgusted ;  not 
offended. 

Thy  spotless  thoughts  unshock'd  the  priest  may 
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Unshook.  part.  pref.     Unshaken:  (which 
is  the  commoner  and  better  word). 

Pit,  box,  and  gall'ry  in  convulsions  hurl'd. 
Thou  stand'st  unshook  amidst  a  bursting  world. 

Pope. 

Unshorn,  part.  pref.     Not  clipped. 
This  strength,  diffused 

No  less  through  all  my  sinews,  joints,  and  bones. 
Than  thine,  while  I  preserved  these  locks  unshorn, 
Ine  pledge  of  my  unviolated  vow. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  1141. 
Straight  as  a  line  in  beauteous  order  stood, 
Of  oaks  unshorn,  a  venerable  wood. 

Dryden,  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  38. 
Unshot.  part.  pref.     Not  hit  by  shot. 

He  that  on  het  his  bold  hand  lays, 
«  ith  Cupid's  pointed  arrow  plavs ; 
They,  with  a  touch,  they  are  so  keen. 
Wound  us  unshot,  and  she  unseen. 
Unshout. 
shout. 


Waller. 
Annihilate,   or    retract  a 


hear. 


Unshod,  part.  pref. 


Tie/cell. 
Having  no  shoes. 

Thi-ir  feet  unshod,  their  bodies  wrapt  in  rags; 
And  both  as  swift  on  foot  as  chased  stags.    Spenser. 

The  king's  army,  naked  and  unshod,  would, 
through  those  inclosed  parts,  have  done  them  little 
harm.  —  Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand 
Relteilion, 


v.  a. 
Rare. 

Unshout  the  noise  that  banish'd  Marcius  • 
Repeal  him  with  the  welcome  of  his  mother. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  v.  4. 
Unshowered.  part.  pref.     Not   watered  by 
showers. 

Nor  js  Osiris  seen 
In  Memphian  grove  or  green, 
Trampling  the  unshmoer'd  grass  with  lowimrs  loud. 
Milton,  Odes,  On  the  Morning  (<f  Christ's 

Nativity,  213. 

Unshrinking:,  part.  pref.  Not  recoiling; 
not  shunning  danger  or  pain. 

Your  son,  my  lord,  has  paid  a  soldier's  debt ; 
He  oiily  lived  but  till  he  was  a  man ; 
The  which  no  sooner  had  his  prowess  confirm'd, 
In  the  unshrinking  station  where  he  fought. 
But,  like  a  man,  he  died.  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  7. 
Unshunnable.    adj.      Incapable    of    being 
shunned ;  inevitable.     Rare. 

'Tis  the  plague  of  great  ones, 
Prerogatived  are  they  less  than  the  base; 
'Tis  destiny  unshunnable,  like  death. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  iii.  3. 
Unsifted,  part.  pref. 

1.  Not  parted  by  a  sieve. 

The  ground  one  year  at  rest,  forget  not  thou 
With  richest  dung  to  hearten  it  again. 
Or  with  unsifted  ashes.  May,  Translation  of  Virgil. 

2.  Not  tried  ;  not  known  by  experience. 

Affection  I  puh !  you  speak  like  a  green  girl, 
Unsifted  in  such  perilous  circumstance. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  8. 

Unsight.  adj.  Not  seeing.  'A  low  word, 
used  only  with  unseen,  as  in  the  example 
following.  Probably  formed  by  corruption 
of  unsighted.'  (Johnson.) 

They'll  say  our  business  to  reform 
The  church  and  state  is  but  a  worm ; 
For  to  subscribe,  unsight,  unseen, 
To  an  unknown  church  discipline. 

Sutler,  Hudibras,  i.  2,  635. 
Unsighted,  part.  pref.     Invisible  ;  not  seen. 

Beauties  that  from  worth  arise, 
Are  like  the  grace  of  deities, 
Still  present  with  us,  though  unsighted. 

Sir  J.  Suckling. 

Unsightllness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Unsightly;  disagreeableness  to  the  eye. 

The  unsighlliness  in  the  legs  may  be  helped  by 
wearing  a  laced  stocking. —  Wiseman,  Suryery. 
Unsightly,  adj.     Disagreeable  to  the  sight. 

On  my  knees  I  beg, 

That  you'll  vouchsafe  me  raiment,  bed,  and  food. — 
Good  sir,  no  more :  these  are  unsightly  tricks. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  4. 
Amongst  the  rest,  a  small  unsightly  root, 
But  of  divine  effect,  he  cull'd  me  out. 

Milton,  Comus,  629. 

Unsignincant.  adj.  Wanting  meaning  or 
importance :  (now  insignificant)* 

An  empty,  formal,   unsig>i>Ji<'ant   name.— Ham- 
mond, Works,  iv.  514. 
Unsincere.  adj.     Insincere. 


1 .  Not  hearty  ;  not  faithful. 

My  friends,  that  each  in  kindness  vie, 
Might  well  expect  one  parting  sigh  ; 
Might  well  demand  one  tender  tear ; 
For  when  was  Damon  unsincere  ?  Shsnstone. 

2.  Not  genuine ;  impure ;  adulterated. 

I  have  so  often  met  with  chymical  preparations, 
which  I  have  found  unsincere,  that  I  dare  scarce 
trust  any.— Boyle. 

3.  Not  sound ;  not  solid. 

Myrrha  was  joy'd  the  welcome  news  to  hear ; 
But,  clogg'd  with  guilt,  the  joy  was  unsincere. 

Dryden,  Translation  fntrn  Ovid,  Cinyras  and 

'    Myrrha. 
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Unslncerlty.  s.     Adulteration  ;  cheat ;  dis- 
honesty of  profession ;  Insincerity. 

A  spirit  of  sea-salt  may,  without  any  unsincerity, 
be  so  prepared  as  to  dissolve  crude  gold.— Boyle. 

Unsinew.  v.  a.     Deprive  of  strength. 

Nor  are  the  nerves  of  his  compacted  strength 
Stretch'd  and  dissolved  into  unsinew'd  length. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  To  Sir  Richard  Fanshawe. 
Now  toys  and  trifles  from  their  Athens  come, 
And  dates  and  pepper  have  unsinew'd  Rome. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Persius,  vi.  88. 

Unsingred.  part. pref.      Not  scorched;    not 
touched  by  fire. 

By  the  command  of  Domitian  when  cast  into  a 
cauldron  of  burning  oil,  he  came  out  unsinged.—Sir 
T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Unsingied.  part.  pref.  Not  separated ;  keep- 
ing in  companies  ;  not  single. 

Quite  otherwise  the  stags,  a  trembling  train, 
In  herds  unsingled.  scour  the  dusty  plain. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JSneid,  iv.  220. 
Unsinking;.  part.  adj.     Not  sinking. 

Anxur  feels  the  cool  refreshing  breeze 
Blown  off  the  sea,  and  all  the  dewy  strand 
Lies  cover'd  with  a  smooth,  unsinking  sand. 

Addison. 

Unsinning-.  part.  pref.   Impeccable;  without 
sin. 

It  hath  treasures  of  mercy  for  those  who  have  not 
obeyed  the  law  in  the  strictness  of  perfect  unsinniny 
obedience. — Hammond,  Works,  iv.  505. 

Unskilful,    adj.      Wanting    art ;    wanting 
knowledge. 

This  overdone,  or  come  tardy  off,  though  it  make 
the  unskilful  laugh,  cannot  but  make  the  judicious 
grieve. — Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iii.  3. 

A  man,  unskilful  in  syllogism,  could  perceive  the 
weakness  and  inconclusiveness  of  a  long,  artificial, 
and  plausible  discourse.— Locke. 

Unskilfully,  adv.     In  an  unskilful  manner ; 
without  knowledge  ;  without  art. 

You  speak  unskilfully ;  or,  if  your  knowledge  be 
more,  it  is  much  darkened  in  your  malice. — Shake- 
spear, Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  2. 
Unskilfnlness.  s.      Attribute  suggested  by 
Unskilful;  want  of  art;  want  of  know- 
ledge. 

The  sweetness  of  her  countenance  did  give  such  a 
grace  to  what  she  did,  that  it  did  make  handsome 
the  unhandsomeness,  and  make  the  eye  force  the 
mind  to  believe  that  there  was  a  praise  in  that  un- 
skilfulness.—Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Let  no  prices  be  heightened  by  the  necessity  or 
unskilfulness  of  the  contractor.— Jeremy  Taylor, 
Rules  and  Exercises  of  Holy  Living. 
Unskilled,  part.  pref.   Wanting  skill ;  want- 
ing knowledge :  (with  in  before  a  noun, 
and  to  before  a  verb). 

Unskilled  in  hellebore,  if  thou  should'st  try 
To  mix  it,  and  mistake  the  quantity, 
The  rules  of  physick  would  against  thee  cry. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Persius,  v.  144. 
UnskilVd  and  young,  yet  something  still  I  writ, 
Of  Ca'ndish  beauty,  join'd  to  Cecil's  wit.         Prior. 
Unslain.  part.  pref.     Not  killed. 

If  there  were  any  who  felt  a  pity  of  so  great  a  fall, 
and  had  yet  any  sparks  of  unslain  duty  left  in  them 
towards  me,  yet  durst  they  not  shew  it.— Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

Not  hecatomb  unslain,  nor  vows  unpaid, 
On  Greeks  accursed  this  dire  contagion  bring. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  First  Book  of  the 

Iliad,  136. 
Unslaked,  part.  pref.     Not  quenched. 

Her  desires  new  roused, 
And  yet  unslaked,  will  kindle  in  her  fancy, 
And  make  her  eager  to  renew  the  feast. 

Dryden,  Don  Sebastian,  iii.  1. 
Unsleeping,  part.  pref.     Ever  wakeful. 

And  roseate  dews  disposed 
All  but  th'  unsleeping  eyes  of  God  to  rest. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  646. 
Unsiippingr.  part.  pref.    Not  liable  to  slip  ; 
fast. 

To  knit  your  hearts 

With  an  unslipping  knot,  take,  Antony, 
Octavia  to  wife. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  2. 
Unsmirched.  part.  pref.      Unpolluted ;    not 
stained. 

That  drop  of  blood  that's  calm  proclaims  me 

bastard ; 

Cries  cuckold  to  my  father ;  brands  the  harlot 
Ev'n  here,  between  the  chaste  a,ndunsmirch'd  brow 
Of  my  true  mother.  Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iv.  5. 

Unsmoked.  part.  pref.     Not  smoked. 

His  antient  pipe  in  sable  dyed, 
And  half  unsmoked,  lay  by  his  side,  Swift. 
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UN  SO 

unsmooth.   adj.     Rough ;    not  even ;   not 
level.    Rare. 

Those  blossoms  also,  and  those  dropping  gums, 
That  lie  bestrewn,  unsightly,  and  unsmooth, 
Ask  riddance,  if  we  mean  to  tread  with  ease. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  631. 
Unsober.  adj.     Not  sober ;  not  decent. 

I  censure  it  (drinking  of  healths)  not  simply,  but 
for  some  unsober  ceremonies  that  become  not  Chris- 
tians.—Dr.  Clarke,  Sermons,  p.  485 :  1637. 
Unsociable,  adj.     Not  kind  ;  not  communi- 
cative of  good  ;  not  suitable  to  society. 

By  how  much  the  more  we  are  accompanied  with 
plenty,  by  so  much  the  more  grerdily  is  our  end 
desired,  whom,  when  time  hath  made  unsociable  to 
others,  we  become  a  burden  to  ourselves.— Sir  W. 
Raleigh,  History  of  the  World. 

Such  a  behaviour  deters  men  from  a  religious 
life,  by  representing  it  as  an  unsociable  state,  that 
extinguishes  all  joy. — Addison. 
Unsociably.  adv.     In  an  unsociable  man- 
ner ;  not  kindly  ;  without  good-nature. 

These  are  pleased  with  nothing  that  is  not  unso- 
ciably  sour,  ill-natured,  and  troublesome.— Sir  R. 
L'Estrange. 

Unsocial,  adj.     Not  beneficial  to  society; 
hurtful  to  society. 

Why  brand  these  pleasures  with  the  name 
Of  soft  unsocial  toils  P    Shenstone,  Rural  Elegance. 
They  were  not  addicted  to  any  singular  and  un- 
social form  of  superstition.— Robertson. 

Unsocket.  v.  a.  Take  out  of  the  socket :  (in 
the  extract,  uncap,  uncover). 

It  is  respect  to  an  old  parson,  not  to  oblige  him  to 
uncover  in  the  cold,  and  unsocket  his  head  with  both 
hands,  and  so  daggle  his  gown  out  of  ceremony.— 
Swift,  Right  of  Precedence  between  Physicians,  &c. 
(Ord  MS.) 

Unsoft.  adj.   Hard :  (in  the  extract  the  con- 
struction is  adverbial).    Rare. 
Great  climbers  fall  unsoft. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar,  July. 

Unsoiled.  part.  pref.      Not  polluted  ;  not 
tainted ;  not  stained. 

Who  will  believe  thee,  Isabel  P 
My  unsoil'd  name,  the  austereness  of  my  life . . . 
Will  so  your  accusation  overweigh 
That  you  shall  stifle  in  your  own  report, 
And  smell  of  calumny. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  4. 
Her  Arethusian  stream  remains  unsoil'd, 
Unmix'd  with  foreign  filth,  and  undefiled. 

Dryden,  Ode  to  the  Memory  of 
Mrs.  Anne  Killigrew. 

Unsold,  part.  pref.      Not    exchanged    for 
money. 

Mopsus  the  sage,  who  future  things  foretold ; 
And  t'  other  seer,  yet  by  his  wife  unsold.     Dryden. 

Adieu,  my  children !  better  thus  expire 
Unstall'd,  unsold ;  thus  glorious  mount  in  fire. 

Pope. 

Unsoldiered.  part,  pref .     Wanting  the  ac- 
complishments of  a  soldier. 

This  young  prince  had  the  ordering 
(To  crown  his  father's  hopes)  of  all  the  army ; 
Who  (to  be  short)  put  all  his  power  to  practise, 
Fashion'd  and  drew  them  up ;  but,  alas !  so  poorly, 
So  raggedly  and  loosely,  so  unsoldier'd, 
The  good  duke  blush'd. 

Beaumont  and  FletcJier,  Loyal  Subject. 

Unsoldlerlike.  adj.     Unbecoming  a  soldier. 

Perhaps  they  had  sentinels  waking  while  they 

slept ;  but  even  this  would  be  unsoldierlike  in  our 

age.— Broome. 

Unsoldierly.  adj.     Unsoldierlike. 

The  general  should  have  turned  his  eyes  away 
from  so  unsoldierly  an  action.— Rymer,  On  Tragedy, 
p.  134. 
Unsolemn.  adj.     Not  solemn. 

A  testament  is  a  solemn  last  will ;  and  a  last  will 
is  an  unsolemn  testament.— Ayliffe,Parergon  Juris 
Canonici,  525.  (Ord  MS.) 

Unsolicited,  part.  pref.     Not  required ;  not 
solicited. 

Thanks  must  be  voluntary;  not  only  uncon- 
strained, but  unsolicited ;  else  they  are  either  trifles 
or  snares. — Lord  Halifax. 

It  was  with  great  propriety  that,  in  1728,  he  re- 
ceived from  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen  an  unsoli- 
cited diploma,  by  which  he  became  a  doctor  of 
divinity.— Johnson,  Lives  of  the  Poets,  Watts.  (Ord 
MS.) 
Unsolid.  adj. 

1.  Fluid  ;  not  coherent. 

The  extension  of  body  is  nothing  but  the  cohesion 
of  solid,  separable,  moyeable  parts ;  and  the  exten- 
sion of  space,  the  continuity  of  unsolid,  inseparable, 
and  umnoveable  parts.— Locke. 

2.  Having  no  foundation. 


UN  SO 

Ridiculous  theories  of  false  and  unsolid  science.— 
T.  Wqrton,  History  of  English  Poetry,  iii.  p.xvi. 
Unsolved,  part.  pref.     Not  explicated. 

Why  may  not  a  sincere  searcher  of  truth,  by 
labour  and  prayer,  find  out  the  solution  of  those 
perplexities,  which  have  hitherto  been  unsolved  I — 
Watts. 

As  Virgil  propounds  a  riddle  which  he  leaves  un- 
solved ;  so  1  will  give  you  another,  and  leave  the  ex- 
position to  your  acute  judgement. — Dryden. 

unsoivibie.  adj.   Incapable  of  being  solved ; 
inexplicable:  (Insoluble  the  better  word). 
If  unsoivibie  otherwise,  there  is  still  the  more  as- 
surance of  undeniable  demonstration. — Dr.  H.  More, 
Exposition  of  the  Epistles  sent  to  the  Seven  Churches 
of  Asia,  ch.x. 

unsophisticate.  adj.    Not  adulterated  ;  not 
counterfeit. 

A  proof  of  its  being  preserved  entire  and  unso- 
phisticate.—Bibliotheca  Biblica,  i.  19. 
Unsophisticated,   part.  pref.      Un  sophisti- 
cate. 

The  humour  and  tunicles  are  purely  transparent, 
to  let  in  light  and  colours,  unfouled  and  unsophis- 
ticated by  any  inward  tincture. — Dr.  H.  More,  An- 
tidote against  Atheism. 

Unsorrowed.  part.  pref.  Not  bewailed  ;  un- 
lamented. 

What  heaps  of  grievous  transgressions  have  we 
committed,  the  best,  the  perfectest,  the  most 
righteous  of  us  all,  and  yet  clean  pass  them  over 
unsorrowed  for,  and  unrepented  of ! — Hooker,  Ec- 
clesiastical Polity,  b.  v.  §  72. 

Die,  like  a  fool  unsorrow'd, 
A  bankrupt  fool,  that  flings  away  his  treasure ! 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Monsieur  Thomas. 

Unsorted.  part.  pref. 

1.  Not  distributed  by  proper  separation. 

Their  ideas,  ever  indifferent  and  repugnant,  lie  in 
the  brain  unsorted,  and  thrown  together  without 
order.—  Watts.  . 

2.  Not  suitable. 

The  purpose  you  undertake  is  dangerous;  the 
friends  you  have  named  uncertain  ;  the  time  itself 
unsorted.— Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I,  ii.  3, 
letter. 
Unsought,  part.  pref. 

1.  Had  without  seeking. 

Madman,  that  does  seek 
Occasion  of  wrath,  and  cause  of  strife ; 
She  comes  unsought ;  and,  shunned,  follows  eke. 

Spenser. 

If  some  foreign  and  unsought  ideas  offer  them- 
selves, reject  them,  and  keep  them  from  taking  off 
our  minds  from  its  present  pursuit. — Locke. 

2.  Not  searched  ;  not  explored. 

Hopeless  to  find,  yet  loth  to  leave  unsought, 
Or  that,  or  any  place  that  harbours  men. 

Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  1. 

Unsoul.  v.  a.    Divest  of  soul,  or  mind ;  de- 
prive of  understanding. 

I  know  not  what  unsouled  creatures  they  be,  and 
so  without  conscience. —  Shelton,  Translation  of 
Don  Quixote,  pt.iv.  ch.  v. 

Such  debauchedness  of  life,  when  it  hath  unsouled 
the  man,  buries  the  beast  in  excess  and  riot. — 
Hewyt,  Sermons,  p.  206 :  1658. 
Unsouled.  part. pref.     Without  soul;  with- 
out intellectual  or  vital  principle. 

Death  with  most  grim  and  grisly  visage  seen, 
Yet  is  he  nought  but  parting  of  the  breath, 
Ne  aught  to  see,  but  like  a  shade  to  ween, 
Unbodied,  unsoul'd,  unheard,  unseen. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen, 
Unsound,  adj. 

1.  Sickly;  wanting  health ;  rotten;  decayed. 

Intemp'rate  youth 
Ends  in  an  age  imperfect,  and  unsound. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Of  Old  Age. 
An  animal  whose  juices  are  unsound  can  never  be 
duly  nourished :  for  unsound  juices  can  never  duly 
repair  the  fluids  and  solids, — Arbuthnot. 

2.  Not  well-grounded ;  not  orthodox. 

These  arguments  being  sound  ahd  good,  it  can- 
not be  unsound  or  evil  to  hold  still  the  same  asser- 
tion.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

3.  Not  honest ;  not  upright. 

Do  not  tempt  my  misery, 
Lest  it  should  make  me  so  unsound  a  man, 
As  to  upbraid  you  with  those  kindnesses 
That  I  nave  done  for  you. 

Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

4.  Not  true ;  not  certain  ;  not  solid. 

Their  vain  humours,  fed 
With  fruitless  follies  and  unsound  delights. 

Spenser. 
.5.  Not  fast ;  not  calm. 

The  now  sad  king  . . . 
Lists  not  to  eat ;  still  muses ;  sleeps  unsound. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars  of  York  and  Lancaster. 


UN  SO 

6.  Not  close  ;  not  compact. 

Some  lands  make  unsound  cheese,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  care  of  the  good  housewife. — Mortimer, 
Husbandry. 

7.  Not  sincere ;  not  faithful. 

But  Boobyclod  soon  drops  upon  the  ground 
A  certain  token  that  his  love's  unsound, 
While  Lubberkin  sticks  firmly  to  the  last. 

Gay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Thursday,  103. 

8.  Not  solid  ;  not  material. 

Of  such  subtle  substance,  and  unsound, 
That  like  a  ghost  he  seem'd,  whose  grave-cloaths 
are  unbound.  Spenser. 

9.  Erroneous  ;  wrong. 

What  fury,  what  conceit  unsound, 
Presenteth  here  to  death  so  sweet  a  child?  Fairfax. 

1 0.  Not  fast  under  foot. 

unsounded,  part.  pref.     Not  tried  by  the 
plummet. 

Glo'ster  is  a  man 
Unsounded  yet,  and  full  of  deep  deceit. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iii.  1. 

unsoundness.  s.      Attribute   suggested  by 
Unsound. 

1.  Erroneous  of  belief ;  want  of  orthodoxy. 

If  this  be  unsound,  wherein  doth  the  point  of  un- 
soundness  lie  ? — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

2.  Corruptness  of  any  kind. 

Neither  is  it  to  all  men  apparent,  which  complain 
of  unsound  parts,  with  what  kind  of  unsoundness 
every  such  part  is  possessed.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

3.  Want  of  strength  ;  want  of  solidity. 

The  unsoundness  of  this  principle  has  been  often 
exposed,  and  is  universally  acknowledged. — Addition, 

Unsoured.  part.  pref. 

1 .  Not  made  sour. 

Meat  and  drink  last  longer  unputrifled  and  un- 
soured  in  winter  than  in  summer. — Bacon,  Natural 
and  Experimental  History. 

2.  Not  made  morose. 

Secure  these  golden  early  joys, 
That  youth  unsour'd  witli  sorrow  bears. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Horace,  b.  i.  ode  ix. 

unsown,   part.  pref.     Not  propagated   by 
scattering  seed. 

Mushrooms  come  up  hastily  in  a  night,  and  yet 
are  unsown. — Bacon. 

The  flow'rs  unsown  in  fields  and  meadows  reign'd, 
And  western  winds  immortal  spring  maintain'd. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 
The  Golden  Age. 

Unspared.  part.  pref.     Not  spared. 

Whatever  thing 

The  scithe  of  time  mows  down,  devour  unspared. 
Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  605. 

Unsparing,  part.  pref. 

1.  Not  parsimonious. 

She  gathers  tribute  large,  and  on  the  board 
Heaps  with  unsparing  hand. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  343. 

2.  Not  merciful. 

The  unsparing  sword  of  justice. — Milton,  Eicono- 
clastes,  preface. 

Unspeak.    v.  a.    Retract;    recant;   unsay; 
eat  one's  words. 

I  put  myself  to  thy  direction,  and 
Vnspeak  mine  own  detraction  ;  here  abjure 
The  taints  and  blames  I  laid  upon  myself. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

Unspeakable,  adj.     Incapable  of  being,  not 
to  be,  expressed  ;  ineffable  ;  unutterable. 

A  thing,  which  uttered  with  true  devotion  and 
zeal  of  heart,  affordeth  to  God  himself  that  glory, 
that  aid  to  the  weakest  sort  of  men,  to  the  most 
perfect  that  solid  comfort,  which  is  unspeakable.— 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

This  fills  the  minds  of  weak  men  with  groundless 
fears,  and  unspeakable  rage  towards  their  fellow- 
subjects. — Addwon. 

Unspeakably,  adv.  In  an  unspeakable  man- 
ner; inexpressibly;  ineffably. 

When  nature  is  in  her  dissolution,  and  presents 
us  with  nothing  but  bleak  and  barren  prospects, 
there  is  something  unspeakably  cheerful  in  a  spot 
of  ground  which  is  covered  with  trees,  that  smile 
amidst  all  the  rigours  of  winter.— Spectator. 
unspecified,  part.  pref.    Not  particularly 
mentioned. 

Were  it  not  requisite  that  it  should  be  concealed, 
it  had  not  passed  unspecified.— Sir  T.Browne,  Vul- 
gar Errours. 
unspecuiative.  adj.     Not  theoretical. 

Some  unspecuiative  tnon  may  njot  have  the  skill 
to  examine  their  assertions.— Dr.  II.  More,  Govern- 
ment of  the  Tongue. 
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Unsped.  part.  pref.     Not  dispatched ;   not  | 
performed. 

Venulus  withdraws, 

Unsped  the  service  of  the  common  cause.       Garth, 
Translation  from  Ovid,  Metamorphoses,  b.  xiv. 
Unspent,  part.  pref.    Not  wasted ;  not  di- 
minished ;  not  weakened  ;  not  exhausted. 
[Thy]   fame,   not    circumscribed   with   English 

ground, 

Flies  like  the  nimble  journeys  of  the  light, 
And  is,  like  that,  unspent  too  in  its  flight. 

Dryden,  Epistle  to  Dr.  Charleton,  34. 
TTnsphere.  v.  a.     Remove  from  its  orb. 

You  put  me  off  with  limber  vows ;  but  I, 
Though  you  would  seek  t'  unsphere  the  stars  with 

oaths, 
Should  yet  say,  Sir,  no  going. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 
Let  my  lamp  at  midnight  hour 
Be  seen  in  some  high  lonely  tower, 
W_here  I  may  oft  out-watch  the  Bear, 
With  thrice  great  Hermes  -,  or  unsphere 
The  spirit  of  Plato,  to  unfold 
What  worlds  or  what  vast  regions  hold 
Th'  immortal  mind.  Milton,  II  Penseroso,  85. 

Unspiable.  adj.    Incapable  of  being  spied. 
Hare. 

Whose  works  are  great,    whose    wonders    all 

admire ; 
Unspiable,  unspeakable  by  man. 

Sylvester,  Translation  of  Du  Bartas,  iv.  581. 

(Ord  MS.) 

Unspied.  part.  pref. 
1 .  Not  seen  ;  not  discovered. 

Resolved  to  find  some  fault  before  unspied, 
And  disappointed,  if  but  satisfied.  Tickell. 

•2.  Not  searched ;  not  explored. 

With  narrow  search  I  must  walk  round 
This  garden,  and  no  corner  leave  unspied. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  528. 
Unspilt.  part.  pref. 

1.  Not  shed. 

That  blood  which  thou  and  thy  great  grandsire 

shed, 

And  all  that  since  these  sister  nations  bled, 
Had  been  unspilt,  had  happy  Edward  known, 
That  all  the  blood  he  spilt  had  been  his  own. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Cooper's  Hill. 

2.  Not  spoiled ;  not  marred. 

To  borrow  to-daie,  and  to-morrow  to  miss, 
For  lender  or  borrower  noiance  it  is  ; 
Then  have  of  thine  owne,  without  lending,  unspilt. 
Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good 

Husbandry.  • 

Unspirit.  v.  a.    Dispirit ;  depress  ;  deject. 

Denmark    has  continued  ever   since   weak  and 
unspirited,  bent  only  upon  safety. — Sir  W.  Temple. 
Could  it  be  in  the  power  of  any  temporal  loss, 
so  much  to  discompose  and  unspirit  my  soulP— 
Norris. 
Unspiritual.  adj.     Not  spiritual ;  carnal. 

These  divisions,  the  character  of  a  carnal  and  un- 
spiritual  temper,  at  once  weaken  and  dishonour  the 
protestant  cause. — Puller, Moderation  of  the  Church 
of  England,  p.  494. 

UD  spiritualize,  v.  a.  Deprive  of  spirituality. 

There  are  several  enjoyments  in  themselves  very 

lawful,  and  vet  such  as,  upon  a  free  unwary  use  of 

them,  will  by  degrees  certainly  indispose  and  un- 

spiritualize  the  mind.— South,  Sermons,  vi.  262. 

Unspoiled,  part.  pref. 

1.  Not  pillaged  ;  not  plundered. 

Unspoil'd  shall  be  her  arms,  and  unprofaned 
Her  holy  limbs. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  2Eneid,  xi.  890. 

2.  Not  marred ;  not  hurt ;  not  made  useless ; 
not  corrupted. 

Bathurst,  yet  unspoil'd  by  wealth. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iii.  226. 
Unspotted,  part.  pref. 
I.  Not  marked  with  any  stain. 
A. milk-white  hind . . . 
Without  unspotted,  innocent  within. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  i.  1. 

•2.  Immaculate ;  not  tainted  with  guilt. 

Satyran  . . .  bid  him  other  business  ply, 
Than  hunt  the  steps  of  pure,  unspotted  maid. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  6,  46. 

There  is  no  king,  be  his  cause  never  so  spotless,  if 

it  come  to  the  arbitrament  of  swords,  can  try  it  out 

with  all  unspotted  soldier*.— Shakespear,  Henry  V. 

iv.  1. 

3.  Pure. 

Caesar's  Commentaries  are  to  be  read  with  all 
curiositie,  wherein  specially  is  scene  the  unspotted 
proprietie  of  the  Latin  tongue,  even  when  it  was  at 
the  highest  pitch  of  all  perfitenesse.  —  Ascham, 
Schoolmaster,  p.  26:5.  (Ord  MS.) 

Unsquared.  part.  pref.    Not  formed ;  irre- 
gular. 
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When  he  speaks, 

Tis  like  a  chime  a-raending,  with  terms  unsquared  ; 
Which  from  the  tongue  of  roaring  Typhon  dropt 
Would  seem  hyperboles. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  3. 
Unsquire.  v.  a.     Divest  of  the  dignity,  de- 
grade from  the  rank  of,  esquire. 

If  this  should  be  the  test  of  squirehood,  it  wiil  go 
hard  with  a  great  number  of  my  fraternity,  as  well 
as  myself,  who  must  all  be  unsouired  because  a 
greyhound  will  not  be  allowed  to  keep  us  company. 
What  has  a  greyhound  to  do  with  squireship  ?  — 
Swift,  Letter  to  the  King-at-Arms.  (Ord  MS.) 
Unstable,  adj. 
\.  Not  fixed  ;  not  fast. 

Thus  air  was  void  of  light,  and  earth  unstable. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 
Metamorphoses,  b.  i. 

2.  Inconstant;  irresolute. 

A  double-minded  man  is  unstable  in  all  his  ways. 

—  James,  i.  8. 

Unstaid.  part.  pref.  Not  cool  ;  not  prudent  ; 
not  settled  into  discretion  ;  not  steady  ; 
mutable. 

His  unstayed  youth  had  long  wandered  in  the 
common  labyrinth  of  love  ;  in  which  time,  to  warn 
young  people  of  his  unfortunate  folly,  he  compiled 
these  twelve  egloi?ues.—  Spenser. 

Tell  me,  how  will  the  world  repute  me, 
For  undertaking  so  unstaid  a  journey  ? 
I  fear  it  will  make  me  scandalized. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  7. 
Unstaidness.  *.    Attribute  suggested  by  U  n- 

staid. 

1  .  Indiscretion  ;  volatile  mind. 
2.  Uncertain  motion. 

The  oft  changing  of  his  colour,  with  a  kind  of 
shaking  unstaidness  over  all  his  body,  he  might  see 
in  his  countenance  some  great  determination  mixed 
with  fear.—  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Unstained,  part.  pref.  Not  stained  ;  not 
dyed  ;  not  discoloured  ;  not'  dishonoured  ; 
not  polluted. 

Ne  let  her  waves  with  any  filth  be  dyed, 
But  ever,  like  herself,  unstained  hath  been  tried. 

Spenser. 

These,  of  the  garter  call'd,  of  faith  unstain'd, 
In  fighting  fields  the  laurel  have  obtain'd. 

Dryden,  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  552. 

Unstate.  v.  a.  Put  out  of  dignity  ;  divest  of 
state  or  dignity. 

I  would  unstate  myself,  to  be  in  a  due  resolution. 

—  Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  2. 
Unstatutable,  adj.     Contrary  to  statute. 

That  plea  did  not  avail,  although  the  lease  were 
notoriously  unstatutable,  the  rent  reserved  being 
not  a  seventh  part  of  the  real  value.—  Swiftt 
Unsteadfast.  adj.     Not  fixed  ;  not  fast  ;  not 
resolute. 

I  '11  read  you  matter, 
As  full  of  peril  and  aavent'rous  spirit, 
As  to  o'erwalk  a  current,  roaring  loud, 
On  the  unsteadfast  footing  of  a  spear. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  i.  3. 

Unsteadfastness.  s.  Attribute  suggested 
by  Unsteady;  want  of  steadfastness. 

The  unquietness  and  unsteadfastness  of  some  dis- 
positions affecting,  every  year,  new  forms  of  things. 

—  King  James's  Proclamation  for  Uniformity. 

Unsteadily,  adv.  In  an  unsteady  manner  ; 
without  certainty;  inconstantly;  not  con- 
sistently. 

He  that  uses  his  words  loosely  and  unsteadily, 
will  not  be  minded,  or  not  understood.—  Locke. 
Unsteadiness,   s.     Attribute  suggested  by 
Unsteady;  want  of  constancy  ;  irresolu- 
tion ;  mutability. 

A  prince  of  this  character  will  instruct  us  by  his 
example  to  fix  the  unsteadiness  of  our  politicks.— 
Addison. 
Unsteady,  adj. 

1.  Inconstant;  irresolute. 

And  her  unsteady  hand  bath  often  placed 
Men  in  high  pow'r,  but  seldom  holds  them  fast. 

Sir  J.  Denham. 

2.  Mutable  ;  variable  ;  changeable. 

If  the  motion  of  the  sun  were  as  unequal  as  that 
of  a  ship  driven  by  unsteady  winds,  it  would  not  at 
all  help  us  to  measure  time..—  Locke. 

3.  Not  fixed  ;  not  settled. 
Unsteeped.  part.  adj.     Not  soaked. 

Other  wheat  was  sown  unsteeped,  but  watered 
twice  a  day.—  Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental 
History. 

Unsting.  v.  a.    Disarm  of  a  sting. 
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He  has  disarmed  his  afflictions,  unstung  his  mise- 
ries :  and  though  he  has  not  the  proper  happiness 
of  the  world,  yet  he  has  the  greatest  that  is  to  be 
enjoyed  in  it.— South,  Sermons. 

Unstinted,  part.  pref.     Not  limited;  sup- 
plied, or  provided,  without  stint. 

In  the  works  of  nature  is  unstinted  goodness 
shewn  us  by  their  Author.— Skelton. 

Unstirred,  part.  pref.     Not  stirred;    not 
agitated. 

Such  seeming  milks  suffered  to  stand  unstirred, 
let  fall  to  the  bottom  a  resinous  substance.— Boyle, 
Experiments  and  Considerations  touching  Colours. 

Unstitch,  v.  a.    Open  by  picking  the  stitches. 
Cato  well  observes,  though  in  the  phrase  of  a 
tailor,  friendship  ought  not  to  be  unripped,  but  un- 
stitched.— Collier,  Essays,  Of  Friendship. 

Unstooping.  part.  pref.     Not  bending ;  not 
yielding. 

Such  neighbour  nearness  to  our  sacred  blood 
Should  nothing  priv'lege,  nor  partialize 
Th"  utistooping  firmness  of  my  upright  soul. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  i.  1. 

Unstop,  v.  a.    Free  from  stop  or  obstruc- 
tion ;  open. 

The  eyes  of  the  blind  shall  be  opened,  and  the 
ears  of  the  deaf  unstopped. — Isaiah,  xxxv.  6. 

The  flame  unstopp'd,  at  first  more  fury  gains, 
And  Vulcan  rides  at  large  with  looseu'd  reins. 

Dryden. 

Unstormed.    part.    pref.      Not    taken    by 
assault. 

The  doom 
Of  towns  unstorm'd,  and  battles  yet  to  come. 

Addison. 

Unstrained,  part.  pref.     Easy;  not  forced. 
By  an  easy  and  unstrained  derivation,  it  implies 
the  breath  of  God. — Hakewitt,  Apology. 

Unstraitened.  part.  pref.    Not  contracted. 

The  eternal  wisdom,  from  which  we  derive  our 
beings,  enriched  us  with  all  these  ennoblements 
that  were  suitable  to  the  measures  of  an  unstrait- 
ened  goodness,  aud  the  capacity  of  such  a  creature. 
— GlanviUe. 

Unstrengthened.  part.  pref.  Not  supported ; 
not  assisted. 

The  church  of  God  is  neither  of  capacity  so  weak, 

nor  so  unstrengthened  with  authority  from  above, 

but  that  her  laws  may  exact  obedience  at  the  hands 

of  her  own  children.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Unstring,  v.  a. 

1.  Relax  anything  strung;  deprive  of  strings. 

My  tongue's  use  is  to  me  no  more 
Than  an  unstringed  viol  or  harp. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  i.  S. 

2.  Loose;  untie. 

Invaded  thus,  for  want  of  better  bands, 
His  garland  they  unstring,  and  bind  his  hands. 

Dryde*,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  vi.  28. 

Unstrnek.    part.  pref.      Not  moved ;    not 
affected. 

Over  dank  and  dry 

They  journey  toilsome,  unfatigued  with  length 
Of  march,  wist  ruck  with  horror  at  the  sight 
Of  Alpine  ridges  bleak.  A.  Philips. 

Unstudied,  part.  pref. 
\ .  Not  premeditated  ;  not  laboured. 

In  your  conversation  I  could  observe  a  clearness 
of  notion  expressed  in  ready  and  unstudied  works. 
— Dryden. 

2.  Unskilled ;  unacquainted. 

That  learned  prelate  was  not  so  unstudied  in  the 
nature  of  councils,  as  not  to  know  how  little  of  % 
general  council  could  be  .found  at  Trent.— Life  of 
Bishop  Jewell,  p.  30 :  1685. 

Unstuffed.  part.  pref.  Unfilled ;  not  crowded. 

Care  keeps  his  watch  in  every  old  man's  eye ; 
And  where  care  lodgeth,  sleep  will  never  lie : 
But  where  unbruised  youth  with  wnstuft  brain 
Doth  couch  his  limbs,  there  golden  sleep  doth  reign.' 
Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  3. 

Unsubject.   adj.     Not  subject;    not  liable; 
not  obnoxious.    Hare. 

The  very  heathens  have  taught  that,  above  the 
highest  moveable  sphere  there  is  nothing  which 
feeleth  alteration,  motion,  or  change,  but  all  things 
immutable,  unsubject  to  passion,  blest  with  eternal 
continuance  in  a  life  of  the  highest  perfection,  and 
of  that  complete,  abundant  sufficiency  within  itself, 
which  no  possibility  of  want,  maim,  or  defect  can 
touch. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  b.  y.  §  70. 
Unsubstantial,  adj. 
I .  Not  solid  ;  not  palpable. 

Welcome,  thou  unsubstantial  air  that  I  embrace  ! 
The  wretch  that  thou  hast  blown  unto  the  worst, 
Owes  nothing  to  thy  blasts. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  1. 
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2.  Not  real. 

If  empty,  unsubstantial  beings  may  be  ever  made 
use  of  on  this  occasion,  there  were  never  any  more 
nicely  imagined  and  employed.— Addison. 

Unsucceedable.  adj.  Incapable  of  succeed- 
ing. Rare. 

Nor  would  his  discretion  attempt  so  Unsucceedable 
a  temptation.  —  Sir  T.  Browne,   Vulgar  Errours. 
(Ord  MS.) 
Unsucceeded.  part.  pref.    Not  succeeded. 

Unjust  equal  o'er  equals  to  let  reign ; 
One  over  all,  with  unsucceeded  power. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  820. 

Unsuccessful,  adj.  Not  having  the  wished 
event ;  not  fortunate. 

O  the  sad  fate  of  unsuccessful  sta ! 
You  see  yon  heads  without :  there  's  worse  within. 

Cleaveland. 

Those  are  generally  more  unsuccessful  in  their 
pursuit  after  fame,  who  are  more  desirous  of  ob- 
taining it. — Addison. 

Unsuccessfully,  adv.  In  an  unsuccessful 
manner  ;  unfortunately ;  without  success. 

The  humble  and  contented  man  pleases  himself 
innocently;  while  the  ambitious  man  attempts  to 
please  others  sinfully,  and,  perhaps,  in  the  issue, 
unsuccessfully  too.— South,  Sermons. 

Unsuccessfulness.  *.  Attribute  suggested 
by  Unsuccessful;  want  of  success; 
event  contrary  to  wish. 

Admonitions,  fraternal  or  paternal,  then  more 
publick  reprehensions,  and  upon  the  unsuccessful- 
ness  of  all  these  milder  medicaments,  the  censures 
of  ihe  church. — Hammond. 

Unsuccessive.  adj.  Not  proceeding  by  flux 
of  parts. 

The  unsuccessive  duration  of  God  with  relation  to 
himself,  doth  not  communicate  unto  other  created 
beings  the  same  manner  of  duration. — Sir  M.  Hale. 

Unsucked.  part.  pref.  Not  having  the 
breasts  drawn 

Unsuck'd  of  lamb  or  kid  that  tend  their  play. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  583. 
Unsufferable.  adj.       Not  supportable ;  in- 
tolerable ;  not  to  be  endured ;  insufferable. 

The  irksome  deformities,  whereby  through  endless 
and  senseless  effusions  of  indigested  prayers,  they 
oftentimes  disgrace,  in  most  unsufferable  manner, 
the  worthiest  part  of  Christian  duty  towards  God.— 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

A  stinking  breath,  and  twenty  ill  smells  besides, 
are  more  unsufferable  by  her  natural  sluttishness. — 
Swift. 

unsufficlence.  s.  Inability  to  answer  the 
end  proposed. 

The  error  and  unsufflcience  of  the  arguments, 
doth  make  it  on  the  contrary  side  against  them,  a 
strong  presumption  that  God  hath  not  moved  their 
hearts  to  think  such  things  as  he  hath  not  enabled 
them  to  prove. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Unsufficient.  adj.  Unable  ;  inadequate  : 
(Insufficient  commoner  and  better). 

Malebranche  having  shewed  the  difficulties  of  the 
other  ways,  and  how  unsufficient  they  are,  to  give  a 
satisfactory  account  of  the  ideas  we  have,  erects  this, 
of  seeing  all  things  in  God,  upon  their  ruin  as  the 
true.— Locke. 

Unsugared.  part.  pref.  Not  sweetened  with 
sugar. 

Try  it  with  sugar  put  into  water  formerly  sugared, 
and  into  other  water  unsugared.— Bacon,  Natural 
and  Experimental  History. 

Unsuitable,  adj.  Not  congruous ;  not  equal ; 
not  proportionate. 

Virginity,  like  an  old  courtier,  wears  her  cap  out 
of  fashion ;  richly  suited,  but  unsuitable,  just  like 
the  brooch  and  the  tooth-pick,  which  we  wear  not 
now. — Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  i.  1. 
Unsuitableness.  s.    Attribute  suggested  by 
Unsuitable;  incongruity;  unfitness. 

The  unsuitableness  of  one  man's  aspect  to  an- 
other man's  fancy  has  raised  such  an  aversion,  as 
has  produced  a  perfect  hatred  of  him.— South,  Ser- 
mons. 

Unsuitably,  adv.    In  an  unsuitable  manner. 
Consider  how  unbecoming  it  is  for  a  man  to  live 
unsuitably  to  his  profession.— A  rchbishop  Tillotson, 
Sermons,  vol.  i.  p.  18i.    (Ord  MS.) 

Unsuited.  part.  pref.  Not  suited,  fitted 
adapted. 

The  circumstances  in  the  structure  of  the  monkey 
kind,  which  render  them  unsuited  for  the  erect  atti- 
tude, have  been  already  explained.— Lawrence,  Lec- 
tures on  Man,  p.  161.  (Ord  MS.) 

Unsuiting.  part.  pref.    Not  fitting ;  not  be- 
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Whilst  you  were  here,  o'erwhelmed  with  your 

grief,       » 
A  passion  most  unsuiting  such  a  man. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  iv.  1. 
Leave  thy  joys,  unsuiting  such  an  age, 
To  a  fresh  comer,  and  resign  the  stage.         Itryden. 
unsullied,  part.  pref.     Not  fouled  ;  not  dis- 
graced; pure. 

My  maiden  honour  yet  is  pure 
As  the  unsullied  lily. 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  v.  2. 
An  hecatomb  of  pure,  unsullied  lays.  Pope. 

Unsung,  part.  pref.  Not  celebrated  in  verse ; 
not  recited  in  verse. 
Half  yet  remains  unsung. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  12. 
Here  the  muse  so  oft  her  harp  has  strung, 
That  not  a  mountain  rears  its  head  unsung. 

Addison,  Letter  from  Italy. 

Unsunned,  part.  pref.  Not  exposed  to  the 
sun. 

I  thought  her  as  chaste  as  unsunn'd  snow. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  ii.  5. 
You  may  as  well  spread  out  the  unsunn'd  heaps 
Of  misers'  treasure  by  an  outlaw's  den, 
And  tell  me  it  is  safe,  as  bid  me  hope 
Danger  will  wink  an  opportunity, 
And  let  a  single,  helpless  maiden  pass 
Uninjured  in  this  wild  surrounding  waste. 

Milton,  Comus,  398. 
Unsnperfluous.  adj.  Not  more  than  enough. 

Nature's  full  blessings  would  be  well  dispensed 
In  un superfluous,  even  proportion, 
And  she  no  whit  encumber'd  with  her  store. 

Milton,  Comus,  772. 
Unsupplanted.  part.  pref. 

1.  Not  forced  or  thrown  from  under  that 
which  supports  it. 

Gladsome  they  quaff,  yet  not  exceed  the  bounds 
Of  healthy  temperance,  nor  encroach  on  night, 
Season  of  rest ;  but  well  bedew'd  repair 
Each  to  his  home  with  unsupplanted  feet. 

J.  Philips,  Cyder,  ii.  380. 

2.  Not  defeated  by  stratagem. 
unsuppiiabie.  adj.    Incapable  of  being,  not 

to  be,  supplied. 

The  unsuppiiabie  defect  of  any  necessary  ante- 
cedent must  needs  cause  a  nullity  of  all  those  con- 
sequences which  depend  upon  it. — ChilUngworth. 

Unsupplied.  part.  pref.  Not  supplied  ;  not 
accommodated  with  something  necessary. 

Prodigal  in  every  other  grant, 
Her  sire  left  unsupplied  her  only  want. 

Dryden,  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  37. 
Unsupportable.  adj.      Intolerable ;  such  as 
cannot  be  endured. 

The  uneasiness  of  unrelieved  thirst  by  continuance 
grows  the  more  unsupportable. — Boyle. 

Unsupported,  part.  pref.  Not  sustained ; 
not  held  up ;  not  assisted. 

Them  she  upstays 

Gently  with  myrtle-band,  mindless  the  while 
Herself,  though  fairest,  unsupported  flower. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  430. 
Unsure,  adj.    Not  fixed ;  not  certain. 

What  is  love  f  'tis  not  hereafter : 
Present  mirth  hath  present  laughter; 
What's  to  come  is  still  unsure. 

Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  3,  song. 
How  vain  that  second  life  in  others'  breath ! 
The  estate  which  wits  inherit  after  death ! 
Ease,  health,  and  life,  for  this  they  must  resign : 
Unsure  the  tenure,  but  how  vast  the  fine ! 

Pope,  Temple  of  Fame. 

Unsurmountable.  adj.  Incapable  of  being 
surmounted  ;  insuperable  ;  not  to  be  over- 
come. 

What  safety  is  it,  for  avoiding  seeming  absurdities, 
and  Unsurmountable  rubs  in  one  opinion,  to  take 
refuge  in  the  contrary,  which  is  built  on  something 
altogether  as  inexplicable  ?— Locke. 

Unsusceptible,  adj.  Incapable ;  not  liable 
to  admit. 

She,  a  goddess  died  in  grain, 

Was  unsusceptible  of  stain.  Swift. 

Even  when  the  fact  is  one  of  our  simple  feelings 
or  states  of  consciousness,  and  therefore  unsuscepti- 
ble of  analysis,  the  names  both  of  the  object  and  of 
the  attribute  still  admit  of  definition;  or,  rather, 
would  do  so  if  all  our  simple  feelings  had  names. — 
J.  S.  Mill,  System  of  Logic,  pt.  i.  ch.  viii.  §  2. 
Unsuspect.  adj.  Unsuspected. 

He  brings  with  joy 

The  good  befallen  him  ;  author  unsuspect, 
Friendly  to  man,  far  from  deceit  or  guile. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  771. 
Unsuspected,  part.  pref.     Not  considered 
as  likely  to  do  or  mean  ill. 


Here  is  the  head  of  that  ignoble  traitor, 
The  dangerous  and  unsuspected  Hastings. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iii.  5 
On  the  coast  averse 

From  entrance,  or  cherubick  watch,  by  stealth 
Found  unsuspected  way. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  67 
This  day,  my  Persicus,  thou  slialt  perceive, 
Whether  I  keep  myself  those  rules  I  give, 
Or  else  an  unsuspected  glutton  live. 

Congreve,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xi.  103 

They  are  persons  of  unquestionable  abilities,  alto- 

gether unsuspected  of  avarice  or  corruption.—  Swift 

Unsuspecting,  part.  pref.      Not  imagining 
that  any  ill  is  designed. 

When  Albion  sends  her  eager  sons  to  war, 
Pleased,  in  the  general's  sight,  the  host  lie  down 
Sudden  before  some  unsuspecting  town  ; 
The  captive  race  one  instant  makes  our  prize, 
And  high  in  air  Britannia's  standard  flies. 

Pope,  Windsor  Forest 

Unsuspicion.    s.       Absence    of   suspicion  ; 
openness  of  disposition. 

'  You're  quite  right,  Sam,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick  ;  '  but 
old  men  may  come  here,  through  their  own  lieed- 
lessness  and  unsuspicion  :  and  young  men  may  be 
brought  here  by  the  selfishness  of  those  they  serve." 
—  Dickens,  Pickwick  Papers,  ch.  xliii. 
Unsuspicious,  adj.  Having  no  suspicion. 

He  his  guide  requested  ...  to  let  him  lean 
With  both  his  arms  on  those  two  massy  pillars, 
That  to  the  arched  roof  gave  main  support  : 
He  unsuspicious  led  him. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  1630. 
Unsustainable,  adj.       Incapable   of  being, 
not  to  be,  sustained. 

The  weapon  of  the  slanderer  is  an  envenomed 
arrow,  full  of  deadly  poison,  which  by  no  force  can 
be  resisted,  by  no  art  declined  ;  whose  impression  is 
altogether  inevitable  and  unsustainable.  —  Barrow, 
Sermons,  vol.  i.  serm.  xviiL 

Unswathe,  v.  a.     Free  from  folds  or  convo- 
lutions of  bandage. 

In  the  morning  an  old  woman  came  to  unswathe 
me.—  Addison,  Spectator. 

Unswayable.    adj.       Incapable     of    being 
swayed,  governed,  or  influenced. 

He  bowed  his  nature,  never  known  before 
But  to  be  rough,  unswayable,  and  free. 

Shalcespear,  Coriolanus,  v.  5. 

Unswayed,  part.  pref.      Not  wielded  ;  not 
held  in  the  hand. 

He  makes  for  England,  here  to  claim  the  crown.— 
Is  the  chair  empty  ?  is  the  sword  unsway'd  1 
Is  the  king  dead  ?  the  empire  unpossess'd  ? 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iv.  4. 
Unswayedness.  s.     Attribute  suggested  by 
Unswayed;   steadiness;    state  of  being 
ungoverned  by  another. 

That  constancy  and  unswayedness  in  our  lives 
and  actions  ;  that  rock  which  no  tempest  can  move. 
—Hales,  Golden  Remains,  p.  246. 

Unswear.  v.  a.    Recall  what  is  sworn. 
Unswear  that  oath  again  ;  I'll  tell  you  all. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Two  Noble  Gentlemen. 
Unsweat.  v.  a.      Ease  after  fatigue  ;    cool 
after  exercise.    Rare. 

The  interim  of  unsweating  themselves  regularly, 
and  convenient  rest,  before  meat,  may,  with  profit 
and  delight,  be  taken  up  with  solemn  music.—  Mil- 
ton, Tractate  on  Education. 

Unsweating:.  part.  pref.     Not  sweating. 

In  frost  and  snow,  if  you  complain  of  heat, 
They  rub  th'  unsweating   brow,  and  swear  they 
sweat. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  iii.  177. 
Unsweet.  adj.     Not  sweet  ;  disagreeable. 

Long  were  to  tell  the  troublous  storms  that  toss 
The  private  state,  and  make  the  life  unsweet. 

Spenser. 

Unswept.  part.  pref.     Not  brushed  away  ; 
not  cleaned  by  sweeping. 

What  custom  wills  in  all  things,  should  we  do  't, 
The  dust  of  antique  time  would  lie  unswept. 

Shalcespear,  Coriolanus,  ii.  3. 
Unswerving:,  part.  pref.     Undeviating. 

Michelet,  who  thinks  the  story  of  the  Maid  unfit 
for  poetry,  had  apparently  never  read  Southey.  .  .  . 
If  ...  the  muse  of  France  has  done  little  justice  to 


UNTA 

You  are  yet  unsworn : 

\V  hen  you  have  vow'd,  you  must  not  speak  with 

men.    Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  5. 

Untdck.  v.  a.     Disjoin  ;  separate. 

Little  ado,  methinks,  I  find  in  unlocking  these 
pleasant  sophisms.—  Milton,  Of  Reformation  ii 
England,  b.  i. 

Faith  alone  can  untack  our  minds  and  affections 
from  this  world,  rearing  our  souls  from  earth,  and 
fixing  them  in  heaven.— Barrow,  Sermons,  vol.  ii 
serm.  in. 

TTntainted.  part.  pref. 

I .  Not  sullied ;  not  polluted. 

Sweet  prince,  th'  untainted  virtue  of  your  years 
Hath  not  yet  dived  into  the  world's  deceit. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  Hi.  1. 
W-nat  stronger  breast-plate  than  a  heart  untainted  ! 
-,    ^VT  •<.    i.          j      .,   Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  m.Z. 
•2.  JNot  charged  with  any  crime. 

And  yet  within  these  five  hours  Hastings  lived 
Untainted,  unexamined,  free  at  liberty. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iii.  6. 
3.  Not  corrupted  by  mixture. 

The  conscious  walls  conceal  the  fatal  secret ; 
Th'  untainted  winds  refuse  th'  infecting  load. 

Smith,  Phcedra  and  Hippolytus. 
TTntaken.  part.  pref. 
'    Not  taken. 


If  ...  the  muse  of  France  has  done  little  justice  to 
her  memory,  it  has  been  reserved  for  another  Maid 
of  Orleans,  as  she  has  well  been  styled,  in  a  different 
art,  to  fix  the  image  of  the  first  in  our  minds,  and 
to  combine  in  forms  only  less  enduring  than  those 
of  poetry  the  purity  and  inspiration  with  the  un- 
swerving heroism  of  the  immortal  Joan.  —  Ilallam, 
View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ayes, 
pt.  i.  ch.  i. 

Unsworn,  part.  pref.      Not   bound  by  an 
oath. 


i 

Until  this  day  remaineth  the  same  vail  untaken 
away.— 2  Corinthians,  iii.  1.4. 

A  thousand  schemes  the  monarch's  mind  employ ; 
Elate  in  thought,  he  sacks  untaken  Troy. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Iliad,  ii.  45. 
2.  Not  filled :  (with  up). 

The  narrow  limits  of  this  discourse  will  leave  no 
more  room  untaken  up  by  heaven.— Boyle. 

untaiked.  part.  pref.  Not  mentioned  in  the 
world  :  (with  about  or  of). 

Spread  thy  close  curtain,  love-performing  night, 
That  the  runaway's  eyes  may  wink,  and  Romeo 
Leap  to  these  arms,  untalk'd  o/and  unseen. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  2. 
No  happiness  can  be,  where  is  no  rest ; 
The  unknown,  untalk'd  o/man  is  only  blest. 

Dryden. 

tTntameable.  adj.  Incapable  of  being  tamed  j 
not  to  be  tamed ;  not  to  be  subdued. 

Gold  is  so  untameable  by  the  fire,  that  after  many 
meltings  and  violent  heats,  it  does  scarce  diminish. 
— Hishpp  Wilkins. 

He  is  swifter  than  any  other  bull,  and  untame- 
able.—Grew. 

Untamed,  part.  pref.  Not  subdued ;  not 
suppressed ;  not  softened  by  culture  or 
discipline. 

A  people  very  stubborn  and  untamed ;  or,  if  ever 
tamed,  yet  lately  have  quite  shooken  off  their  yoke, 
and  broken  the  bonds  of  their  obedience. — Spenser, 
View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Man  alone  acts  more  contrary  to  nature  than  the 
wild  and  most  untamed  part  of  the  creation.  — 
Locke. 

Untangle,  v.  a.  Loose  from  intricacy  or 
convolution. 

O  time,  thou  must  untangle  this,  not  I ; 
It  is  too  hard  a  knot  for  me  t'  untie. 

Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  2. 
I'll  give  thee  up  my  bow  and  dart  j 
Untangle  but  this  cruel  chain, 
And  freely  let  me  fly  again.   Prior,  Love  Disarmed. 

Untasted.  part.  pref.  Not  tasted ;  not  tried 
by  the  palate. 

If  he  chance  to  find 
A  new  repast,  or  an  untasted  spring, 
Blesses  his  stars,  and  thinks  it  luxury. 

Addison,  Cato. 
Untasting:.  part.  pref. 

1.  Not  perceiving  any  taste. 

Cydonian  oil, 

Whose  balmy  juice  glides  o'er  the  untasting  tongue. 

Smith. 

2.  Not  trying  by  the  palate.  » 
Untaught,  part.  pref. 

1.  Uninstructed  ;  uneducated ;  ignorant ;  un- 
lettered :  (used  substantivally,  with  the). 

A  lie  is  continually  in  the  mouth  of  the  untaught. 
— Ecclesiasticus,  xx.  24. 

2.  Debarred  from  instruction. 

He,  that  from  a  child  untaught,  or  a  wild  inhabi- 
tant of  the  woods,  will  expect  principles  of  sciences, 
will  find  himself  mistaken.— Locke. 

3.  Unskilled ;  new ;  not  having  use  or  prac- 
tice. 

Suffolk's  imperial  tongue  is  stern  and  rough, 
Used  to  command,  untaught  to  plead  for  favour. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  11.  iv.  1. 
TJntaxed.  part.  pref. 
1.  Not  charged  with  taxes. 
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T  ^^  around  the  common  room 
I  pufTd  my  daily  pipe's  perfume ; . . . 
And  dined  untax'd,  untroubled,  under 
The  portrait  of  our  pious  founder. 
_    _,  T-  Barton.  Progress  of  Discontent. 

2.  Exempt  from  reproach. 

Common  speech  leaves  no  virtue  untaxed.— Bacon 
Advancement  of  Learning,  b.  i. 
Unteach.  v.  a.    Make  to  quit  or  forget  what 
has  been  inculcated. 

That  elder- berries  are  poison,  as  we  are  taught 
by  tradition,  experience  will  unteach  us.— Sir  T 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Their  customs  are  by  nature  wrought ; 
But  we,  by  art,  unteach  what  nature  taught. 

Unteachable.  adj.  Incapable  of  being  taught. 
The  unteachable  man  hath  a  soul  to  "all  reason 
and  good  advice  invincible.— Milton,  Eiconoclastes, 

Unteam.  v.  a.     Deprive  of  a  team.     Rare. 

!J is  but  reason  such  an  anger  should  unyoke  and 
go  to  bed  with  the  sun,  since  justice  and  authority 
laid  by  the  rods  and  axes  as  soon  as  the  sun  un- 
teamed  his  chariot.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Great  Exem- 
plar. (Ord  MS.) 

Untempered.  part.  pref.    Not  tempered. 

One  built  up  a  wall,  and  lo,  others  daubed  it  with 
untempered  mortar.— Ezekiel,  xiii.  10. 
attempted,  part.  pref. 

1.  Not  embarrassed  by  temptation. 

In  temptation  dispute  not,  but  rely  upon  God, 
and  contend  not  with  him  but  in  prayer,  and  with 
the  help  of  a  prudent  untempted  guide.  — Jeremy 
Taylor,  Rule  and  Exercises  of  holy  Living. 

2.  Not  invited  by  anything  alluring. 

Untempted,  or  by  wager  or  by  price, 
He  would  attempt  to  climb  the  precipice.     Cotton. 
Untenable,  adj.     Not  to  be  held  in  posses- 
sion ;  not  capable  of  defence. 

He  produced  a  warrant,  that  the  town  being  un- 
tenable, he  should  retire.— Lord  Clarendon  History 
of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Casaubon  abandons  a  post  that  was  untenable.— 
Dryden. 

Untenanted.  part.  pref.    Having  no  tenant. 
The  country  seems  to  "be  full  stocked  with  cattle, 
no  ground  being  untenanted.—Sir  W.  Temple. 
Untender.  adj.   Wanting  softness  ;  wanting 
affection. 

So  young,  and  so  untender?— 
So  young,  my  lord,  and  true. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i  1. 
Untendered  part.  pref.     Not  offered. 

Cassibelan  granted  Rome  a  tribute, 
Yearly  three  thousand  pounds ;  which  by  thee  lately 
Is  left  untender'd.        Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  iii.  1. 

Untent.  v.  a.    Bring  out  of  a  tent. 

Will  he  not,  upon  our  fair  request, 
Untent  his  person,  and  share  the  air  with  us  ? 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  3. 
Untented.  part.  pref.    Having  no  medica- 
ments applied. 

Blasts  and  fogs  upon  thee ! 
The  untented  woundings  of  a  father's  curse 
Pierce  every  sense  about  thee ! 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  L  4. 

Unterrified.  part.  pref.  Not  affrighted ;  not 
struck  with  fear. 

Among  innumerable  false,  unmoved, 
Unshaken,  unseduced,  unterr\fted. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  898. 
Unthanked.  part.  pref. 
\.  Not  repaid  with  acknowledgment  of  kind- 
ness. 

If  all  the  world 

Should  in  a  pet  of  temperance  feed  on  pulse. 
Drink  the  clear  stream,  and  nothing  wear  but  frieze. 
The  All-giver  would  be  unthank'd,  would  be  un- 
praised.  Milton,  Counts,  723. 

2.  Not  received  with  thankfulness. 

Forced  from  her  presence,  and  condemn'd  to  live; 
Unwelcome  freedom,  and  unthanked  reprieve. 

Dryden,  Palawan  and  Arctic,  i.  387. 

Unthankful,  adj.  [A.S.  uno'anc/u/J.]  Un- 
grateful ;  returning  no  acknowledgement 
for  good  received. 

He  is  kind  to  the  unthankful.— Luke,  vi.  36. 

Untbink.  v.  a.    Recall  or  dismiss  a  thought. 

Unthink  your  speaking,  and  say  so  no  more. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  4. 

Unthinking,  part.  pref.     Thoughtless  :  not 

given  to  reflection  ;  not  indicating  thought. 

With  earnest  eyes,  and  round  unthinking  face, 
He  first  the  snuff-box  opcn'd,  then  the  rase. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  iv. 
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Unthinkingness.     *.        Constant    want    of 
thought. 

In  this  kind  of  indifference  or  unthinkingness  I 
will  suppose  he  might  pass  some  considerable  part 
of  his  youth.— Lord  Halifax. 

untnorny.  adj.    Not  obstructed  by  prickles. 

It  were  some  extenuation  of  the  curse,  if '  in  sudore 
vultus  tui '  were  conflnable  into  corporeal  exercita- 
tions,  and  there  still  remained  a  paradise,  or  un- 
thorny  place  of  knowledge.— Sir  T.  Browne. 
Unthought.  part.  pref. 
1.  Not  supposed  to  be. 

So  sweetly  taken  to  the  court  of  bliss, 
As  spirits  had  stol'n  her  spirits  in  a  kiss 
From  off  her  pillow  and  deluded  bed. 
And  left  her  lovely  body  unthought  dead. 

B.  Jonson,  Underwoods. 
With  of.     Not  regarded  ;  not  heeded. 
That  shall  be  the  day,  whene'er  it  lights, 
This  gallant  Hotspur,  this  all-praised  knight, 
And  your  unthounht  of  Harry  chance  to  meet. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iii.  2. 
Unthread,  v.  a.     Loose. 

He  with  his  bare  wand  can  unthread  thy  joints, 
And  crumble  all  thy  sinews.        Milton,  Comus,  614. 
Unthreatened.  part .  pref.     Not  menaced. 

Sir  John  Hotham  was  unreproached  and  un- 
threatened  by  any  language  of  mine.— Eikon  Basi- 
like. 

unthrift.  s.    Extravagant ;  prodigal  person. 

My  rights  and  royalties 

Pluckt  from  my  arms  perforce,  and  giv'u  away 
To  upstart  unthrifts. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  ii.  3. 
The  curious  unthrift  makes  his  clothes  too  wide, 
And  spares  himself,  but  would  his  tailor  chide. 

O.  Herbert. 

Yet  nothing  still :  then  poor  and  naked  come  j 
Thy  father  will  receive  his  unthrift  home, 
And  thy  blest  Saviour's  blood  discharge  the  mighty 
sum.         Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  295. 
Unthrift.  adj.     Unthrifty. 

In  such  a  night, 

Did  Jessica  steal  from  the  wealthy  Jew, 
And,  with  an  unthrij't  love,  did  run  from  Venice. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 
Unthrifty,  adj. 

1.  Prodigal;  profuse;  lavish;  wasteful. 

The  castle  1  found  of  good  strength,  having  a  great 
mote  round  about  it ;  the  work  of  a  noble  gentleman 
of  whose  unthrifty  son  he  had  bought  it.— Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

2.  Not  in  a  state  of  improvement. 

Our  absence  makes  us  unthrifty  to  our  knowledge. 
—Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  v.  2. 

3.  Not  easily  made  to  thrive :  (condemned 
by  Johnson  as  '  a  low  word'). 

Grains  given  to  a  hide-bound  or  unthrifty  horse, 
recover  him.—  Mortimer,  Husbandry. 
unthrivin?.  part.  adj.     Not  thriving,  pros- 
pering, or  growing  rich. 

Let  all  who  thus  unhappily  employ  their  inven- 
tive faculty,  consider,  how  unthriving  a  trade  it  is 
finally  like  to  prove,  that  their  false  accusations  of 
others  will  rebound  in  true  ones  on  themselves.— 
Dr.  H.  More,  Government  of  the  Tongue. 
Unthrone,  v.  a.  Pull  down  from  a  throne. 

Him  to  unthrone,  we  then 
May  hope,  when  everlasting  fate  shall  yield 
To 'fickle  chance,  and  chaos  judge  the  strife. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  231. 
Untidy,  adj.    Not  tidy;  not  seasonable ;  not 
ready. 

They  were  poore,  abjecte,  and  unty dye. —Bishop 
Bale,  On  tlie  Revelations,  i.  sign.  K.  i. :  1550. 

Hitherto  ye  are  come  by  an  untidy  parliament.— 
Arnway,  Tablet  of  Moderation,  &c.,  p.  91:  1661. 
Untie,  v.  a. 

1.  Unbind  ;  free  from  bonds. 

Though  you  untie  the  winds,  and  let  them  fight. 
Against  the  churches ;  though  the  yesty  waves 
Confound  and  swallow  navigation  up. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

2.  Loosen  ;  make  not  fast ;  unfasten. 

The  chain  I'll  in  return  untie, 
And  freely  thou  again  shalt  fly. 

Prior,  Love  Disarmed. 

3.  Loosen  from  convolution  or  knot. 

The  fury  heard ;  while  on  Cocytus'  brink 
Her  snakes  untied  sulphureous  waters  drink. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  First  Book  of  the 
Thebaid  of  Statius. 

4.  Resolve;  clear. 

They  quicken  sloth,  perplexities  untie; 
Make  roughness  smooth,  and  hardness  mollify. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Of  Prudence. 
Untied,  part .  pref. 

1.  Not  bound;  not  gathered  in  a  knot ;  not 
fastened  by  any  binding,  or  knot. 
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Your  hose  should  be  ungartered,  your  shoe  un- 
tied, and  every  thing  about  you  demonstrating  a 
careless  desolation.  —  Shakespear,  As  you  like  it, 
iii.  2. 

2.  Set  free  from  any  obstruction. 

All  the  evils  of  an  untied  tongue  we  put  upon  the 
accounts  of  drunkenness.— Jeremy  Taylor. 
Until,  adv. 
\ .  To  the  time  that. 

The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a 
lawgiver  from  between  his  feet,  until  Shiloh  come.— 
Genesis,  xlix.  10. 

•2.  To  the  place  that. 

In  open  prospect  nothing  bounds  our  eye, 
Until  the  earth  seems  ioin'd  unto  the  sky. 

Dryden,  To  the  Lord  Chancellor  Hyde. 

3.  To  the  degree  that. 

Thou  shalt  push  Syria  until  they  be  consumed.— 
2  Chronicles,  xviii.  10. 
Until,  prep. 

1.  To  :  (used  of  time). 

His  sons  were  priests  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  until  the 
day  of  the  captivity. — Judges,  xviii.  30. 

2.  To  :  (used  of  objects').     Obsolete. 

So  soon  as  he  from  far  descried 
Those  glist'ring  arms,  that  heaven  with  light  did  fill, 
He  roused  himself  full  blithe,  and  hasten'd  them 
until.  Spenser. 

Untile,  v.  a.     Strip  of  tiles. 

It  is  natural,  when  a  storm  is  over,  that  hath  only 
untiled  our  houses  and  blown  down  some  of  our 
chimnies,  to  consider  what  further  mischiefs  might 
have  ensued,  if  it  had  lasted  longer.  —  Swift,  Ex- 
aminer, no.  25. 

Untimbered.  part.  pref.    Not  furnished  with 
timber  ;  weak. 

Where 's  then  the  saucy  boat, 
Whose  weak  untimber'd  sides  but  even  now 
Co-rival'd  greatness  ?  or  to  harbour  fled, 
Or  made  a  toast  for  Neptune  ? 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  3. 

Untimely,  adj. 

1 .  Happening  before  the  natural  time. 

Boundless  intemp'rance  hath  been 
Th'  untimely  emptying  of  the  happy  throne. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

2.  Ill-timed,  in  any  respect. 

So  untimely  breach 
The  prince  himselfe  half  seemed  to  offend. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  ii.  10,  68. 
Untimely,   adv.     In  an   untimely  manner; 
before  the  natural  time. 

He  only  fair,  and  what  he  fair  hath  made ; 
All  other  fair,  like  flowers,  untimely  fade.     Spenser. 

Untinctured.  part.  pref.  Having  no  tincture. 
A  town  . . .  which  could  send  forth,  at  an  hour's 
notice,  thousands  of  men,  abounding  in  natural 
courage,  provided  with  tolerable  weapons,  and  not 
altogether  untinctured  with  martial  discipline,  could 
not  but  be  a  valuable  ally  and  a  formidable  enemy. 
—Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  iii. 

Untinged.  part.  pref. 

} .  Not  stained ;  not  discoloured. 

It  appears  what  beams  are  untinged.  and  which 
paint  the  primary,  or  secondary  iris.— Boyle,  Expe- 
riments and  Considerations  touching  Colours. 

2.  Not  infected. 

Your  inattention  I  cannot  pardon  ;  Pope  has  the 
same  defect,  neither  is  Bolingbroke  untinged  with 
it.— Swift,  Letter  to  Gay. 

Untirable.  adj.     Incapable   of  being  tired ; 
indefatigable ;  unwearied. 

A  most  incomparable  man,  breathed  as  it  were 
To  an  untirable  and  continuate  goodness. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  1. 
Untired.  part.  pref.     Not  made  weary. 
Hath  he  so  long  held  out  with  me  untired, 
And  stops  he  now  for  breath  ? 

Sliakespear,  Richard  III.  iv.  2. 
Untitled.  part.  pref.     Having  no  title. 

O  nation  miserable ! 

With  an  untitled  tyrant,  bloody  scepter'd ; 
When  shalt  thou  see  thy  wholesome  days  again  ? 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3, 
Unto.  prep.     To. 

O  continue  thy  loving-kindness  unto  them.— 
Psalms,  xxxvi.  10. 

Let  me  yet  jess  possess,  so  I  may  live 
Whate'er  of  life  remains  unto  myself. 

Sir  W.  Temple. 
Untold,  part.  pref. 

1.  Not  related  ;  not  revealed. 

Obscene  words  were  proper  in  their  mouths,  but 
very  indecent  to  be  heard :  ...  for  that  reason,  such 
a  tale  shall  be  left  untold  by  me.— Dryden,  Preface 
to  the  Tales  and  Fables. 

2.  Not  numbered  or  counted. 
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Untomb.  v.  a.     Disinter. 

John,  king  of  England,  being  wished  by  a  courtier 
to  untomb  the  bones  of  one  who  whilst  he  was  living 
had  been  his  greatest  enemy,  Oh  no,  he  said,  would 
all  mine  enemies  were  as  honourably  buried!  — 
Fuller,  Holy  War,  p.  51. 

Untoothsome.    adj.    Disagreeable  as  food. 

Rare. 
Untootbsomeness.  s.     Attribute  suggested 

by  Untoothsome. 

The  ass  was,  besides  its  untoothsomeness,  an 
impure  animal. — Bishop  Hall,  Famine  of  Samaria. 
(Ord  MS.) 

Untouchable,     adj.      Not   to    be    touched. 
Rare. 

Their  persons  sacred,  untouchable  as  to  prejudice. 
— Felltham,  Resolves,  ii.  66. 
Untouched,  part.  pref. 

1.  Not  touched  ;  not  reached. 

Achilles,  though  dipt  in  Styx,  yet  having  his  heel 
untouched  by  that  water,  was  slain  in  that  part. — 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Three  men  passed  through  a  fiery  furnace  un- 
touched, unsinged. — StepJiens,  Sermons. 

2.  Not  moved  ;  not  affected. 

They,  like  persons  wholly  untouched  with  his 
agonies,  and  unmoved  with  his  passionate  intreaties, 
sleep  away  all  concern  for  him  or  themselves.— Sir 
P.  Sidney. 

3.  Not  meddled  with. 

We  must  pursue  the  sylvan  lands ; 
The  abode  of  nymphs,  untouchd  by  former  hands. 
Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iii.  67. 
Untoward,  adj. 

1.  Froward  ;  perverse;  vexatious ;  not  easily 
guided,  or  taught. 

Have  to  my  widow  ;  and  if  she  be  froward, 
Then  hast  thou  taught  Hortensio  to  be  untoward. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  5. 
They  were  a  cross,  odd,  untoward  people.— South, 


2.  Awkward ;  ungraceful. 

Some  clergymen  hold  down  their  heads  within  an 
inch  of  the  cushion  ;  which,  besides  the  untoward 
manner,  hinders  them  from  making  the  best  advan- 
tage of  their  voice.— Swift. 

3.  Inconvenient ;    troublesome ;    unmanage- 
able. 

The  rabbins  write,  when  any  Jew 
Did  make  to  God  or  man  a  vow, 
Which  afterwards  he  found  untoward, 
Or  stubborn  to  be  kept,  or  too  hard  j 
Any  three  other  Jews  o"  th'  nation 
Might  free  him  from  the  obligation. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  2,  291. 

untowardiy.  adj.  Awkward ;  perverse ;  fro- 
ward. 

They  learn,  from  unbred  or  debauched  servants, 
untowardiy  tricks  and  vices.— Locke,  Thoughts  on 
Education. 

Untowardiy.  adv.     In  an   untoward   man- 
ner; awkwardly;  ungainly;  perversely. 

He  that  provides  for  this  short  life,  but  takes  no 
care  for  eternity,  acts  as  untowardiy  and  as  crossly 
to  the  reason  of  things  as  can  be. — Archbishop  Tit- 
lotson. 
He  explained  them  very  untowardiy. — Id. 

Untowardness.   s.     Attribute  suggested  by 
Untoward;  perverseness. 

Christ . .  .  hath  prevailed  with  God  to  overlook 
the  untowardness  of  our  nature. — Bishop  Wilson, 
Introduction  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  §  7. 

Untraceable.  part. pref.   Incapable  of  being, 
not  to  be,  traced. 

The  workings  of  providence  are  secret  and  un- 
traceable,  by  which  it  disposes  of  the  lives  of  men. 
— South,  Sermons. 

untraced.  part.  pref.    Not  marked  by  any 
footsteps. 

Through  untraced  ways  and  airy  paths  I  fly. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Cooper's  Hill. 
Untracked.  part.  pref.     Not  marked  by  any 
footsteps ;  untraced. 

In  untrack'd  woods  concealing  his  offence. 

Sandys,  Translation  of  Ovid, 

Metamorphoses,  b.  ii. 
Untractable,  adj. 

1.  Not  yielding  to  common  measures  and 
management ;  not  governable ;  stubborn. 

The  French,  supposing  that  they  had  advantage 
over  the  English,  began  to  be  stiff  and  almost  un- 
tractable,  sharply  pressing  for  speedy  resolutions 
and  short  meetings. — Sir  J.  Hayward. 

2.  Rough  ;  difficult. 

I  forced  to  ride  the  untractable  abyss. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  476. 
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Untradiugr.  part.  pref.    Not  engaged  in  com- 
merce. 

Men  leave  estates  to  their  children  in  land,  as  not 
so  liable  to  casualties  as  money,  in  untrading  and 
unskilful  hands.— Locke. 

Untrained,  part.  pref. 

1.  Not  educated;    not  instructed;    not  dis- 
ciplined. 

My  wit  untrain'd  in  any  kind  of  art. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  i.  2. 

Being  an  untrained  multitude,  without  any  sol- 
dier or  guide,  they  were  soon  put  to  flight.— Sir  J. 
Hayward. 

2.  Irregular ;  ungovernable. 

Gad  not  abroad  at  ev'ry  quest  and  call 

Of  an  untrained  hope  or  passion : 
To  court  each  place  of  fortune  that  doth  fall, 

Is  wantonness  in  contemplation.          G.  Herbert. 
Untransferable,    adj.      Incapable  of  being 
transferred,  of  being  given,  from  one  to 
another. 

In  parliament  there  is  a  rare  co-ordination  of 
power,  though  the  sovereignty  remain  still  entire 
and  untransferable,  in  the  prince. — Howell,  Pre- 
eminence of  Parliament. 

Untranslatable,  part.  pref.     Not  capable  of 
being  translated. 

To  me  these  lines  appear  untranslatable.— Gray, 
Letter  to  West. 
Untranslated,  part.  pref.     Not  translated. 

The  first  thing  proposed  was,  whether  the  name 
Jehovah  should  be  retained  untranslated. — Hales, 
Synod  ofDort,  p.  7. 

Untransparent.     adj.        Not    diaphanous ; 
opaque. 

Though  held  against  the  light  they  appeared  of  a 
transparent  yellow,  yet  looked  on  with  one's  back 
turned  to  the  light,  they  exhibited  an  untranspa- 
rent  blue. — Boyle,  Experiments  and  Considerations 
touching  Colours. 
Untravelled.  part.  pref. 

1.  Never  trodden  by  passengers. 

We  find  no  open  track  or  constant  manuduction 
in  this  labyrinth,  but  are  ofttimes  fain  to  wander  in 
America  and  untravelled  parts. — Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours,  preface. 

2.  Having  never  seen  foreign  countries. 

An  untravelled  Englishman  cannot  relish  all  the 
beauties  of  Italian  pictures;  because  the  postures 
expressed  in  them  are  often  such  as  are  peculiar  to 
that  country. — Addison. 

Untread.  v.  a.    Tread  back ;  go  back  in  the 
same  steps. 

We  will  untread  the  steps  of  damned  flight, 
And,  like  a  bated  and  retired  flood, 
Leaving  our  rankness  and  irregular  course, 
Stoop  low  within  those  bounds  we  have  o'erlook'd. 
Shakespear,  King  John,  v.  4. 

Untre&sured.  part.  pref.    Not  laid  up  ;  not 
reposited. 

Her  attendants 

Saw  her  a-bed,  and  in  the  morning  early 
They  found  the  bed  untreasured  of  their  mistress. 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  ii.  2. 
Untreatable.    adj.        Incapable    of    being 
treated  ;  not  practicable.     Rare. 

Men  are  of  so  untreatable  a  temper,  that  nothing 
can  be  obtained  of  them. — Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of 
Christian  Piety. 

Untried,  part.  pref. 

1.  Not  yet  attempted. 

That  she  no  ways  nor  means  may  leave  untried, 
Thus  to  her  sister  she  herself  applied. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Passion  of  Dido. 

2.  Not  yet  experienced. 

Never  more 

Mean  I  to  try,  what  rash  untried  I  sought, 
The  pain  of  absence  from  thy  sight. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  859. 
Eternity !  thou  pleasing  dreadful  thought ! 
Through  what  variety  of  untried  being, 
Through  what  new  scenes  and  changes  we  must 
pass  P  A  ddison,  Cato,  v.  1. 

3.  Not  having  passed  trial. 

The  Father,  secure, 

Ventures  his  filial  virtue,  though  untried, 
Against  whate'er  may  tempt. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  i.  176. 
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l  ofLucan's  Pharsalia,  b.  viiL 
Untrod,  Untrodden,  part.  pref.   Not  passed  ; 


not  marked  by  the  foot. 

™Th  j  -may  h.e  £ame  not  havinK  mark'd,  return 
Was  difficult,  by  human  steps  untrod 

Milton  Paradise  K^nnine^  i  9oft 
Who  was  the  first  tc  ™xpl°™?™untr?dd£  path 

' 


tTntwine.  v.  a. 


1.  Open  what  is  held  together  by  convolu- 
tion. 

But  since  the  sisters  did  so  soon  untwine 
So  fair  a  thread,  I'll  strive  to  piece  the  line. 

When  life  was  hazarded"  m"every"stepl **"  |o    «„„  Waller. 

Addison,  Cato. , 2'  °eparate  that  which  clasps  round  any- 
Untrolled.  part.  pref.      Not  bowled;    not       thing. 

Divers  worthy  gentlemen  of  England  all  the 
siren  songs  of  Italy  could  never  untwine  from  the 
mast  of  God's  word.— Ascham. 


Allowing  no  triumph. 


Untriumpnable.  adj. 
Rare. 

What  towns,  what  garisons  might  you, 
With  hazard  of  this  blood,  subdue ; 
Which  now  y'  are  bent  to  throw  away 
In  vain,  untriumphable  fray  ? 

Sutler,  JTudibras,  i.  2.  499. 

Untrfumphed.  part.  pref.     Not   triumphed 
over. 


rolled  along. 

Hard  fate !  untroll'd  is  now  the  charming  dye ; 
The  playhouse  and  the  park  unvisited  must  lie. 

Dryden. 
Untroubled,  part.  pref. 

1.  Not  disturbed  by  care,  sorrow,  or  guilt. 

Quiet  untroubled  soul,  awake  1  awake ! 
Arm,  fight,  and  conquer,  for  fair  England's  sake, 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  \.  3. 

2.  Not  agitated;   not  confused;    free  from 
passion. 

Our  Saviour  meek,  and  with  untroubled  mind, 
After  his  airy  jaunt,  though  hurried  sore, 
Hungry  and  cold,  betook  him  to  his  rest. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iv.  401. 

3.  Not  interrupted  in  the  natural  course. 

Would  they  think  with  how  small  allowance 
Untroubled  nature  doth  herself  suffice, 
Such  superfluities  they  would  despise.         Spenser. 

4.  Transparent ;  clear ;  not  mudded. 

The  equal  distribution  of  the  spirits  in  the  liquor 
with  the  tangible  parts,  ever  represeuteth  bodies 
clear  and  untroubled.— Bacon. 

Untrue,  adj. 
j  1 .  False  ;  contrary  to  reality. 

By  what  construction  shall  any  man  make  those 

comparisons  true,  holding  that  distinction  untrue'/ 

— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

2.  False  ;  not  faithful. 

I  cannot  break  so  sweet  a  bond, 

Unless  I  prove  untrue ; 
Nor  can  I  ever  be  so  fond, 

To  prove  untrue  for  you.  Sir  J.  Suckling. 

Untruly,  adv.  In  an  untrue  manner ;  falsely; 
not  according  to  truth. 

It  was  their  hurt  untruly  to  attribute  so  great 
power  unto  false  gods.  —  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

On  these  mountains  it  is  generally  received  that 
the  ark  rested,  but  untruly.— Sir  W.  Raleigh,  His- 
tory of  the  World. 

Untruth,  s. 

1.  Falsehood;  contrariety  to  reality. 

2.  Moral  falsehood  ;  not  veracity. 

He  who  is  perfect,  and  abhors  untruth, 
With  heavenly  influence  inspires  my  youth. 

Sandys. 

3.  Treachery  ;  want  of  fidelity. 

I  would. 

So  my  untruth  had  not  provoked  him  to  it, 
The  king  had  cut  off  my  head  with  my  brother's. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  ii.  2. 

4.  False  assertion. 

In  matter  of  speculation  or  practice,  no  untruth 
can  possibly  avail  the  patron  ana  defender  long ;  and 
things  most  truly  are  likewise  most  behovefully 
spoken.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Untunable.  adj.     Unharmonious ;  not  mu- 
sical. 

My  news  in  dumb  silence  will  I  bury, 
For  they  are  harsh,  untunable,  and  bad. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  1. 
A  lutestring,  merely  unequal  in  its  parts,  giveth  a 
harsh  and  untunable  sound;  which  strings  we  call 
false. — Bacon. 

His  harsh  untunable  pipe  is  no  more  fit  than  a 
raven's  to  join  with  the  musick  of  a  choir.— Toiler. 
Untune,  v.  a. 

1.  Make  incapable  of  harmony. 

Take  but  degree  away,  untune  that  string, 
And  hark  what  discord  follows. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  3. 

2.  Disorder. 

O  you  kind  gods ! 

Cure  this  great  breach  in  his  abused  nature; 
Th'  untuned  and  jarring  senses  O  wind  up 
Of  this  child-changed  father! 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  7. 
Unturned,  part.  pref.     Not  turned. 

New  crimes  invented  left  unturn'd  no  stone, 
To  make  my  guilt  appear,  and  hide  hi*  own. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JSneid,  ii.  133. 

Untutored,  part.  pref.      Uninstructed  ;  un- 
taught. 1 


Untwining,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  that  which 
untwines ;  opening  of  what  is  wrapped  on 
itself. 

It  turns  finely  and  softly  three  or  four  turns, 
caused  by  the  untwining  of  the  beard  by  the  mois- 
ture.— Bacon. 

Untwist,  v.  a.  Separate  any  things  involved 
in  each  other,  or  wrapped  up  on  them- 
selves. 

Untwisting  his  deceitful  clew, 
He  gan  to  weave  a  web  of  wicked  guile. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Untwisting  all  the  chains  that  tie 
The  hidden  soul  of  harmony. 

Milton,  L' Allegro,  143. 
Untwist  a  wire ;  and  from  her  gums, 
A  set  of  teeth  completely  comes.  Swift. 

Ununiform.  adj.     Wanting  uniformity. 

Such  an  ununiform  piety  is  in  many  so  exactly  ap- 
portioned to  Satan's  interest,  that  he  has  no  cause 
to  wish  the  change  of  his  tenure.— Dr.  H.  More, 
Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

Unurged.  part.  pref.  Not  incited;  not 
pressed. 

The  time  was  once,  when  thou  unurged  wouldst 

vow, 

That  never  words  were  musick  to  thine  ear, 
Unless  I  spake. 

Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  ii.  2. 
Unused,  part.  pref.    Not  put  to  use ;  unem- 
ployed. 

She  . . .  left  no  art  unused,  which  might  keep  the 
line  from  breaking,  whereat  the  fish  was  already 
taken.— (Sir  P.  Sidney. 

What  art  thou  P . . . 

Not  from  above :  no,  thy  wan  looks  betray 
Diminish'd  light,  and  eves  unused  to  day. 

Dryden,  State  of  Innocence,  iii.  2* 

Unuseful.  adj.  Useless ;  serving  no  pur- 
pose. 

Birds  flutter  with  their  wings,  when  there  is  but 
a  little  down  upon  them,  and  they  are  as  yet  utterly 
unuseful  for  flying. — Dr.  H.  More,  Antidote  against 
Atheism. 

As  when  the  building  gains  a  surer  stay, 
We  take  th*  unuseful  scaffolding  away.        Dryden. 
Unusual,  adj.   Not  common  ;  not  frequent ; 
rare. 

With  this  unusual  and  strange  course  they  went 
on,  till  God  . . .  gave  them  over  to  their  own  Inven- 
tions.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Unutterable,  adj.  Incapable  of  being  ut- 
tered ;  ineffable ;  incapable  of  being  ex- 
pressed ;  inexpressible. 

i  Sighs  now  breathed 

Unutterable,  which  the  spirit  of  prayer 
Inspired.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  5. 

Unvaluable.  adj.     Invaluable. 

Secure  the  innocence  of  children,  by  imparting  to 
them  the  unvaluable  blessing  of  a  virtuous  and 
pious  education.— Bishop  Atterbury. 
Unvalued,  part.  pref. 

1.  Not  prized  ;  neglected. 

He  may  not,  as  unvalued  persons  do, 
Carve  for  himself;  for  on  his  choice  depends 
The  safety  and  the  health  of  the  whole  state. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  3. 

2.  Inestimable ,  above  price. 

I  thought  I  saw  a  thousand  /earful  wrecks ; 
Inestimable  stones,  unvalued  jewels. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  4. 

Unvanqnishable.  adj.  Incapable  of  being 
vanquished  ;  not  to  be  subdued. 

An  unvanquishable  fort  against  the  impressions 
and  assaults  of  all  adversary  forces.— Bishop  King, 
Vitis  Palatina,  p.  30 :  1614. 

Unvanqulsned.  part.  pref.  Not  conquered ; 
not  overcome. 

Shall  I,  for  lucre  of  the  rest  unvanquish'd, 
Detract  so  much  from  that  prerogative. 
As  to  be  call'd  but  viceroy  of  the  whole  ? 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  v.  4. 
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invariable,  adj.  Not  changeable ;  not  mu- 
table. 

The  two  great  hinges  of  morality  stand  fist  and 
invariable  as  the  two  poles :  whatever  is  naturally 
conducive  to  the  common  interest,  is  good;  and 
whatever  has  a  contrary  influence  is  evil. — Norris. 
•Unvaried,  part.  pref.     Not  changed ;   not 
diversified ;  invariable. 

If  authors  cannot  be  prevailed  with  to  keep  close 
to  truth  and  instruction,  by  unvaried  terms,  and 
plain,  unsophisticated  arguments;  yet  it  concerns 
readers  not  to  be  imposed  on.— Locke. 

They  ring  round  the  same  unvaried  chimes, 
With  sure  returns  of  still-expected  rhymes. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  ii.  348. 

Unvarnished,  part.  pref.  Not  overlaid  with, 
or  as  with,  varnish;  not  adorned;  not  de- 
corated. 

I  will  a  round,  unvarnish'd  tale  deliver, 
Of  my  whole  course  of  love-,   what  drugs,  what 

charms . . . 
I  won  his  daughter  with.    Shakespear,  Othello,  i.  3. 

Unvarying,  part.  pref.  Not  liable  to  change. 
We  cannot  keep  by  us  any  standing,  unvarying 
measure  of  duration,  which  consists  in  a  constant 
fleeting  succession,  as  we  can  of  certain  lengths  of 
extension,  as  inches  marked  out  in  permanent  par- 
cels of  matter. — Locke. 

Unveil,   r.  a. 

1.  Divest  of  a  veil ;  uncover. 

The  moon. 
Apparent  queen,  unveil'd  her  peerless  light. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  607. 
To  the  limpid  stream  direct  thy  way, 
When  the  gay  morn  unveils  her  smiling  ray. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  vi.  35. 

•2.  Disclose ;  show. 

The  providence,  that 's  in  a  watchful  state, 
Knows  almost  every  grain  of  Pluto's  gold ; 
Does  ev'n  our  thoughts  unveil  in  their  dumb  cradles. 
Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  8. 
Now  unveil'd  the  toilet  stands  display'd, 
Each  silver  vase  in  mystick  order  laid. 

Pope,  Rape  oftJie  Lock,  canto  i. 

unvenerable.  part.  pref.  Not  worthy  of 
respect. 

For  ever 

Unvenerable  be  thy  hands,  if  thou 
Tak'st  up  the  princess  by  that  forced  baseness 
Which  he  hath  put  upon 't. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  3. 
Un  ventilated,  part.  pref. 

1 .  Not  fanned  by  the  wind. 

This,  animals,  to  succour  life,  demand ; 
Nor  should  the  air  unventUated  stand ; 
The  idle  deep  corrupted  would  contain 
Blue  deaths.  Sir  R.  Blackmore,  Creation. 

2.  Not  discussed. 

unverdant.  adj.  Having  no  verdure;  spoiled 
of  its  green. 

Ungraceful  'tis  to  see  without  a  horn 
The  lofty  hart,  whom  branches  best  adorn, 
A  leafless  tree,  or  an  unverdant  mead, 
And  as  ungraceful  is  a  hairless  head. 

Congreve,  Translation  from  Ovid, 

Art  of  Love,  b.  iii. 
Un  veritable,  adj.     Not  true. 

All  these  proceeded  upon  unveritdble  grounds. — 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

traversed,  part.  pref.  Unacquainted ;  un- 
skilled. 

Not  eastern  monarchs,  on  their  nuptial  day, 
In  dazzling  gold  and  purple  shine  so  gay, 
As  the  bright  natives  of  th'  unlabour'd  field, 
Unversed  in  spinning,  and  in  looms  unskilled. 

Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

unvexed.  part.  pref.  Untroubled ;  undis- 
turbed. 

With  a  blessed  and  unvex'd  retire, 
With  unhack'd  swords,  and  helmets  all  unbruised, 
We  will  bear  home  that  lusty  blood  again 
Which  here  we  came  to  spout  against  your  town. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  ii.  1. 

unvloiated.  part.  pref.  Not  injured ;  not 
broken ;  inviolate. 

Herein  you  war  against  your  reputation, 
And  draw  within  the  compass  of  suspect 
Th'  unviolated  honour  of  your  wife. 

Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  iii.  1. 
This  strength  diffused 

No  less  through  all  my  sinews,  joints,  and  bones, 
Than  thine,  while  I  preserved  these  locks  unshorn, 
The  pledge  of  my  unviolated  vow. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  1141. 
Unvirtuous.  adj.     Wanting  virtue. 

If.they  can  find  in  their  hearts  that  the  poor 
nnvirtuous,  fat  knight  shall  be  any  further  afflicted 
we  two  will  be  the  ministers.— Shakespear,  Merrv 
Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  2. 
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Unvlsard.  v.  a.     Unmask. 

What  a  death  it  is  to  the  prelates  to  be  thus  un- 
visarded,  thus  uncased  ! — Milton,  Animadversions 
upon  a  Defence  of  the  Humble  Remonstrance. 

unvislted.  part.  pref.    Not  resorted  to. 

In  some  wild  zone 

Dwell,  not  unvisited  of  heaven's  fair  light, 
Secure.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  397. 

Unvitlated.  part.  pref.     Not  corrupted. 
Restore  your  ladyship's  quiet ;  render  then 
Your  niece  a  virgin,  and  unvitiated. 

B.  Jonson,  Magnetick  Lady. 

Unvote,  v.  a.  Destroy  by  a  contrary,  annul 
a  former,  vote. 

Things  might  thus  be  voted  and  unvoted  again 
from  day  to  day.— Bishop  Burnet,  History  of  his 
own  Times. 

Unvowelled.  part.  pref.  Wanting  vowels 
(either  the  sounds  themselves,  or  the  sign 
expressing  them). 

I  wrote  that  Moses  left  unvowelled  copies  to  the 
tribes,  save  one,  which  had  both  accents  and  vowels, 
to  the  priests.— Skinner,  Letter  to  Archbishop  Usher: 
1624. 

Unvoyageable.  adj.  Incapable  of  being 
voyaged,  travelled,  or  passed  or  crossed 
over. 

This  unvoyageable  gulph  obscure. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  566. 
Unvulgar.  adj.    Other  than  vulgar. 

Heat  my  brain 
With  Delphick  fire, 

That  I  may  sing  my  thoughts  in  some  unvulgar 
strain.  B.  Jonson,  Underwoods. 

Unvulnerable.  adj.  Invulnerable ;  (this 
latter  being  the  commoner  and  better  word). 

Thou  may'st  prove 
To  shame  unvulnerable. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  v.  3. 
Unwaited.  part.  pref.    Not  attended :  (with 
on). 

To  wander  up  and  down  unwaited  on, 
And  unregarded  in  my  place  and  project, 
Is  for  a  sowter's  soul,  not  an  old  soldier's. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Mad  Lover. 
Unwakened.  part.  pref.     Not  roused  from, 
or  as  from,  sleep. 

The  more 

His  wonder  was,  to  find  unwaken'd  Eve 
With  tresses  discomposed. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  239. 
Unwilled,  part.  pref.    Having  no  walls. 

He  came  to  Tauris,  a  great  and  rich  city,  but 
unwalled,  and  having  no  strength.— Knolles,  His- 
tory of  the  Turks. 

Unwares.  adv.  Unexpectedly;  before  any 
caution,  or  expectation  ;  unawares. 

She,  by  her  wicked  arts  and  wily  skill, 
Too  false  and  strong  for  earthly  skill  or  might, 
Unwares  me  wrought  unto  her  wicked  will. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  12, 32. 

Unwarily,  adv.  In  an  unwary  manner; 
without  caution ;  carelessly ;  heedlessly. 

The  best  part  of  my  powers 
Were  in  the  washes  all  unwarily 
Devour'd  by  the  unexpected  flood. 

Sliakespear,  King  John,  v.  7. 

Un  wariness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Un- 
wary; want  of  caution  ;  carelessness:  (in 
the >,  plural,  unwary  act). 

The  same  temper  which  inclines  us  to  a  desire 
of  fame,  naturally  betrays  us  into  such  slips  and 
unwarinesses,  as  are  not  incident  to  men  of  a  con- 
trary disposition. — Spectator. 

Unwarlike.  adj.  Not  fit  for  war  ;  not  used 
to  war ;  not  military. 

Avert  unwarlike  Indians  from  his  Rome, 
Triumph  abroad,  secure  our  peace  at  home. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  ii.  239. 

Unwarned,  part.  pref.  Not  cautioned  ;  not 
made  wary. 

Unexperienced  young  men,  if  unwarned,  take 
one  thing  for  another,  and  judge  by  the  outside.— 
Locke. 

unwarp.  v.  a.  Reduce  from  the  state  of 
being  warped. 

When  the  bark  [of  the  cork-tree]  is  off,  they  un- 
warp it  before  the  fire,  and  press  it  even.— Evelyn, 
Sylva,  b.  ii.  ch.  v.  §  1. 

Unwarrantable,  adj.  Not  defensible;  not 
to  be  justified  ;  not  allowed. 

He  who  does  an  unwarrantable  action  through 
a  false  information,  which  he  ought  not  to  have 
believed,  cannot  in  reason  make  the  guilt  of  sin  the 
excuse  of  another.— South,  Sermons. 
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Unwarranted,  part.  pref.  Not  ascertained ; 
uncertain. 

The  subjects  of  this  kingdom  believe  it  is  not 
legal  for  them  to  be  enforced  to  go  beyond  the  seas, 
without  their  own  consent,  upon  hope  of  an  un- 
warranted  conquest;  but  to  resist  an  invading 
enemy,  the  subject  must  be  commanded  out  of  the 
counties  where  they  inhabit. — Bacon. 
Unwary,  adj. 

1.  Wanting  caution  ;  imprudent ;  hasty;  pre- 
cipitate. 

Nor  think  me  so  unwary  or  accurst 
To  bring  my  feet  again  into  the  snare 
Where  once  I  have  been  caught. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  930. 
Propositions  about  religion  are  insinuated  into  the 
unwary,  as  well  as  unbiassed  understandings  of  chil- 
dren, and  rivetted  there  by  long  custom.— Locke. 
•2.  Unexpected.     Obsolete. 

All  in  the  open  hall  amazed  stood, 
At  suddenness  of  that  unwary  sight, 
And  wondered  at  his  breathless  hasty  mood. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  12, 25. 
Unwashed,  part.  pref.      Not   washed ;    not 
cleansed  by  washing. 

Another  lean  unwash'd  artificer 
Cuts  off  his  tale,  and  talks  of  Arthur's  death. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  iv.  2. 
When  the  fleece  is  shorn,  if  sweat  remains 
Unwash'd,  [it]  soaks  into  their  empty  veins. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iii.  676. 
In  the  older  form  in  -en  (A.S.  unwcesceri). 

To  eat  with  unwashen  hands  defileth  not  a  man.— 
Matthew,  xv.  20. 

Unwasted.  part.  pref.  Not  consumed ;  not 
diminished. 

Why  have  those  rocks  so  long  unwasted  stood  ? 

Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

Unwasting.  part.  pref.  Not  growing  less  ; 
not  decaying. 

Purest  love's  unwasting  treasure ; 
Constant  faith,  fair  hope,  long  leisure ; 
Sacred  Hymen !  these  are  thine. 

Pope,  Chorus  to  the  Tragedy  of  Brutus. 
Unwayed.  part.  pref.     Not  used  to  travel ; 
not  seasoned  in  the  road.     Rare. 

Beasts,  that  have  been  rid  off  their  legs,  are  as 
much  for  a  man's  use,  as  colts  that  are  unwayed, 
and  will  not  go  at  all.— Sir  J,  Suckling. 
Unweakened.  part.  pref.     Not  weakened. 

By  reason  of  the  exsuction  of  some  air  out  of  the 
glass,  the  elastical  power  of  the  remaining  air  was 
very  much  debilitated,  in  comparison  of  the  un* 
weakened  pressure  of  the  external  air.— Boyle. 
Unweaponed.   part.  pref.       Not    furnished 
with  offensive  arms. 

As  the  beasts  are  armed  with  fierce  teeth,  paws, 
horns',  and  other  bodily  instruments  of  much  ad- 
vantage against  unweaponed  men  ;  so  hath  reason 
taught  man  to  strengthen  his  hand  with  such  offen- 
sive arms,  as  no  creature  else  can  well  avoid.— -Sir 
W.  Raleigh. 

Unweariable.  adj.  Incapable  of  being 
wearied  ;  not  to  be  tired ;  indefatigable. 

Desire  to  resemble  in  goodness,  maketh  them  un- 
weariable.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
Unweariably.     adv.        In    an    unweariable 
manner  ;  so  as  not  to  be  fatigued. 

Let  us  earnestly  and  unweariably  aspire  thither. 
— Bishop  Hall,  Remains,  p.  2s6. 
Unwearied,  part.  pref. 
\.  Not  tired;  not  fatigued. 

Their  bloody  task  unwearied  still  they  ply. 

Waller. 

2.  Indefatigable ;  continual ;  not  to  be  spent ; 
not  sinking  under  fatigue. 

He  joy'd  to  range  abroad  in  fresh  attire 
Through  the  wide  compass  of  the  airy  coast, 
And  with  unwearied  limbs  each  part  t'  enquire. 

Spenser. 

Godlike  his  unwearied  bounty  flows  ; 
First  loves  to  do,  then  loves  the  good  he  does. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Cooper's  Hill. 
A  winged  virtue  through  th'  etherial  sky, 
From  orb  to  orb,  unwearied  dost  thou  fly. 

Ticlcell,  On  the  Death  of  Addison. 

Unweariediy.  adv.  In  an  unwearied  man- 
ner ;  indefatigably. 

Absolute  perfection  is,  I  well  know,  unattainable : 
but  1  know  too  that  a  man  of  parts  may  be  un- 
•weariedly  aiming  at,  and  pretty  near  attain  it. — 
Lord  Chesterfield. 

Unwearledness.  *.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Unwearied  j  state  or  quality  of  being  un- 
wearied. 

That  is  the  consideration  of  the  indefeasibleness 
or  unweariedness  of  the  principle  of  thought  in  us. 
—Baxter,  On  the  Soul,  vol.  i.  p.  433. 


Unweary.  adj.   [A.S.  unwerig."]    Not  weary. 
Unweary.  v.  a.      Refresh  after  weariness. 
Rare. 

My  business  here  is  to  unweary  myself  after  my 
studies,  not  to  drudge.  —  Dryden,  Letters,  p.  23: 
Jlalone's  ed. 

It  unwearies,  and  refreshes  more  than  anything 
after  too  great  labour. — Sir  W.  Temple. 

Unweave,  v.  a.      Unfold;    undo   what  has 
been  woven. 

That  I  should  thus  unweave  the  web  of  fate, 
Decrease  his  subjects,  and  subvert  his  state. 

Sandys,  Christ's  Passion,  p.  4. 
Weaving  and  unweaving  this  web,  Penelopelike. 
—Fuller,  Holy  War,  p.  250. 

Unwed,  part.  pref.     Unmarried. 

This  servitude  makes  you  to  keep  unwed. 

Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  ii.  1. 

Unwedgreable.  adj.     Not  to  be  cloven. 

Merciful  heav'n ! 

Thou  rather  with  thy  sharp  and  sulph'rous  bolt 
Splitt'st  the  unwedgeable  and  gnarled  oak. 
Than  the  soft  myrtle. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  2. 

Unweeded.  part.  pref.      Not  cleared  from 
weeds. 

Fie !  'tis  an  unweeded  garden, 
That  grows  to  seed ;  things  rank  and  gross  in  nature 
Possess  it  merely.  Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

Unweeting.  part.  pref.    Ignorant ;  unknow- 
ing. 

Her  seeming  dead  he  found  with  feigned  fear, 
As  all  unweeting  of  that  well  she  knew. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  2, 45. 
But  contrary,  unweeting  he  fulfill'd 
The  purposed  counsel,  pre-ordain'd  and  flx'd, 
Of  the  Most  High. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  i.  126. 
Unweeting-ly.  adv.     Unwittingly. 
As  by  the  way  unweetingly  I  strayed. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Unweigrbed.  part.  pref. 

1.  Not  examined  by  the  balance. 

Solomon  left  all  the  vessels  unweighed,  because 
they  were  exceeding  many.— I  Kings,  vii.  47. 

2.  Not  considerate ;  negligent. 

What  unweighed  behaviour  hath  this  Flemish 
drunkard  picked  out  of  my  conversation  that  he 
dares  in  this  manner  essay  me  ?  why  he  hath  not 
been  thrice  in  my  company. — Shakespear,  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  1. 

Unweigrbingr.   part.  pref.       Inconsiderate  ; 
thoughtless. 

Wise  ?  why,  no  question  but  he  was  ...  a  very 
superficial,  ignorant,  unweighing  fellow.  —  Shake- 
spear, Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  2. 

Unwelcome,  adj.    Not  pleasing ;  not  grate- 
ful ;  not  well  received. 

Such  welcome  and  unwelcome  things  at  once 
'Tis  hard  to  reconcile.      Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

Unwell,  adj.    Not  well ;  slightly  indisposed ; 
not  in  perfect  health. 

I  am  what  you  call  in  Ireland,  and  a  very  good 
expression  I  think  it  is,  unwell.  This  unwellness 
affects  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body,  and  gives  them 
both  a  disagreeableness.— Lord  Chesterfield,  Letter 
in  1755  ;  Miscellanies,  vol  iv.  p.  263. 

Unwellness.    s.      Attribute    suggested    by 
Unwell ;  state  of  being  unwell. 

(For  example  see  under  Unwell.) 
Unwept,  part.  pref.    Not  lamented  ;  not  be- 
moaned. 

Our  fatherless  distress  was  left  unmoan'd ; 
Your  widow  dolours  likewise  be  unwept. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  ii.  2. 
A  base  ignoble  crowd  without  a  name, 
Unwept,  unworthy  of  the  funeral  flame. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JSneid,  xL  572. 
Unwet.  adj.     Not  moist. 

I  meant  to  meet 
My  fate  with  face  unmoved,  and  eyes  unwet. 

Dryden,  Sigismonda  and  Ouiscardo,  671. 

Unwbipt.  part.  pref.      Not  punished  ;    not 
corrected  with  the  rod. 

Tremble,  thou  wretch, 
That  hast  within  thee  undivulged  crimes, 
Unwhipt  of  justice.      Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  2. 

Once  (and  but  once)  I  caught  him  in  a  lie; 
And  then,  unwhipt,  he  had  the  sense  to  cry. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  ep.  ii. 
Unwholesome,  adj. 
\.  Insalubrious  ;  mischievous  to  health. 

There  I  a  prisoner  chain'd,  scarce  freely  draw 
The  air  imprison 'd  also,  close  and  damp, 
Unwholesome  draught ;  but  here  I  find  amends, 
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The  breath  of  heaven  fresh-blowing,  pure  and 

sweet. 
With  day-spring  born ;  here  leave  me  to  respire. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  7. 

2.  Corrupt;  tainted. 

We'll  use  this  unwholesome  humidity ;  this  (cross 

wat'ry  [pumpion :  we'll  teach  him  to  know  turtles 

from  i&ya.— Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  3. 

Unwieldlly.  adv.     In  an  unwieldy  manner  ; 

with  difficult  motion. 

Unwieldily  they  wallow  first  in  oose ; 
Then  in  the  shady  covert  seek  repose.          Dryden. 
Unwieldiness.    s.     Attribute  suggested  by 
Unwieldy;    difficulty    to    move    or   be 
moved. 

To  what  a  cumbersome  unwieldiness, 
And  burdenous  corpulence,  my  love  had  grown, 
But  that  I  made  it  feed  upon 
That  which  love  worst  endures,  discretion  ! 

Donne. 

Unwieldy,  adj.  Unmanageable;  not  easily 
moving  or  moved  j  bulky  ;  weighty;  pon- 
derous. 

An  airue,  meeting  many  humours  in  a  fat,  unwieldy 
body  of  fifty-eight  years  old,  in  four  or  five  fits  car- 
ried him  out  of  the  world.— Lord  Clarendon,  His- 
tory of  the  Or  and  Rebellion. 

Unwieldy  sums  of  wealth,  which  higher  mount 
Than  files  of  marshall'd  figures  can  account. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  x.18. 

Unwilling:,  part.  pref.   Loth ;  not  contented ; 

not  inclined ;  not  complying  by  inclination. 

The  nature  of  man  is  unwilling  to  continue 
doing  that  wherein  it  shall  always  condemn  itself.— 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

At  length  I  drop,  but  in  unwilling  ears, 
This  saving  counsel,  Keep  your  piece  nine  years. 

Pope,  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot. 

Unwillingly,  adv.  In  an  unwilling  manner ; 
not  with  good-will ;  not  without  lothness. 

The  whining  schoolboy,  with  his  satchel. 
And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail 
Unwittingly  to  school. 

'       Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  ii.  7. 
Unwilling-ness,   s.     Attribute  suggested  by 
Unwilling;  lothness;  disinclination. 

Obedience,  with  professed  unwillingness  to  obey, 
is  no  better  than  manifest  disobedience.— Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

There  is  in  most  people  a  reluctance  and  unwil- 
lingness to  be  forgotten.  We  observe,  even  among 
the  vulgar,  how  fond  they  are  to  have  an  inscription 
over  their  grave.— Swift. 

Unwind,  v.  a.  pret.  and  past  part,  un- 
wound. 

1.  Separate  anything  convolved;    untwist; 
untwine. 

All  his  subjects  having  by  some  years  learned  so 
to  hope  for  good  and  fear  harm,  only  from  her,  that 
it  should  have  needed  a  stronger  virtue  than  his,  to 
have  unwound  so  deeply  an  entered  vice.— Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

2.  Disentangle ;  loose  from  entanglement. 

Desiring  to  serve  God  as  they  ought ;  but  being 
not  so  skilful  as  in  every  point  to  unwind  them- 
selves, where  the  snares  of  glosing  speech  lie  to 
entangle  them,  are  in  mind  not  a  little  troubled, 
when  they  hear  so  bitter  invectives  against  that, 
which  this  church  hath  taught  them  to  reverence  as 
holy. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
Unwind,  r.  n.  Admit  evolution. 

Put  the  bottoms  into  clean  scalding  water,  and 
they  will  easily  unwind.— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

unwiped.  part .  pref.  Not  cleaned  by  rub- 
bing. 

Their  hands  and  faces  were  all  badged  with  blood, 
So  were  their  daggers,  which  unwiped  we  found 
Upon  their  pillows.  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

Unwise,  adj.     Weak  ;  defective  in  wisdom. 

O  good,  but  most  unwise  patricians !  why, 
You  grave,  but  reckless  senators,  have  you  thus 
Giv'n  Hydra  here  to  chuse  an  officer? 

Shakespear,  Coriolanut,  iii.  1. 
When  kings  grow  stubborn,  slothful,  or  unwise, 
Each  private  man  for  publick  good  should  rise. 

Dryden. 
unwisely,  adv.    In  an  unwise  manner. 

Lady  Zelraane,  like  some,  •unwisely  liberal,  that 
more  delight  to  give  presents  than  pay  debts,  chose 
rather  to  bestow  her  love  upon  me,  than  to  recom- 
pense him.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Unwisb.  v.  a.    Wish  that  which  is,  not  to  be. 

My  liege,  would  you  and  I  alone, 
Without  more  help,  could  fteht  this  royal  battle.— 
Why  now  thou  hast  unwish'd  five  thousand  men  j 
Which  likes  me  better  than  to  wish  us  one. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iv.  3. 

Unwisbed.  part.  pref.  Not  sought ;  not  de- 
sired. 
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So  jealous  is  she  of  my  love  to  her  daughter,  that 
I  never  yet  began  to  open  my  mouth  to  the  unevi- 
table  Philociea,  but  that  her  unwished  presence  gave 
my  tale  a  conclusion,  before  it  had  a  beginning.— 
Sir  P.  Sidney. 

While  heaping  unwish'd  wealth  I  distant  roam, 
The  best  of  brothers  at  his  natal  home, 
By  the  dire  fury  of  a  traitress  wife, 
Ends  the  sad  evening  of  a  stormy  life. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  iv.  113. 
Unwist.  part.  pref. 

1.  Unthought  of ;  not  known. 

Of  hurt  unwist  most  danger  doth  redound. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

2.  Unappnsed:  (applied  to  persons). 

He  found  himselfe  unwist  so  ill  bestad, 
That  limb  he  could  not  wag. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen, 

Unwit.    p.  a.      Deprive  of  understanding. 
Rare. 

Friends  all  but  now ;  even  now 
In  quarter,  and  in  terms  like  bride  and  groom 
Divesting  them  for  bfd ;  and  then  but  now, 
As  if  some  planet  had  unwitted  men. 
Swords  out,  and  tilting  one  at  other's  breasts. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  ii.  3. 

Unwitbdrawing;.   part.  pref.      Continually 
liberal. 

Wherefore  did  nature  pour  her  bounties  forth, 
With  such  a  full  and  unwithdrawing  hand, 
Covering  the  earth  with  odours,  fruits,  and  flocks  ? 
Milton,  Comus,  710. 

Unwitbered.  part.  pref.  Not  withered  ;  not 
faded. 

What  is  in  your  lip, 

To  tice  the  enamour'd  soul  to  dwell  with  more 
Ambition,  than  the  yet  unwither'd  blush 
That  speaks  the  innocence  of  mine  P 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Coronation. 
Unwitberingr.  part .  pref.  Not  liable  to  wither 
or  fade. 

The  spiry  myrtle  with  unwithering  leaf 
Shines  there  and  flourishes.       Cowper,  Task,  b.  iii. 
Unwitbstood.  part.  pref.     Not  opposed. 

Cressy  plains, 

And  Agincourt,  deep  tinged  with  blood,  confess 
What  the  Silures"  vigour  unwithstood, 
Could  do  in  rigid  fight.        J.  Philips,  Cyder,  i.  601. 

Unwitnessed,   part.  pref.    Wanting  "testi- 
mony ;  wanting  notice. 

Lest  their  zeal  to  the  cause  should  any  way  be 
unwitnessed. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity • 

Unwittily.  adv.     Without  wit. 

This  man  was  wanton  and  merry,  unwittily,  and 
ungracefully  merry.— Cowley. 
Unwittingly,    adv.      Without  knowledge ; 
without  consciousness. 

In  these  fatal  things  it  falls  out  that  the  high- 
working  powers  make  second  causes  unwittingly 
accessory  to  their  determinations.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Those  things  are  termed  most  properly  natural 
agents,  which  keep  the  law  of  their  kind  unwit- 
tingly, as  the  heavens  and  elements  of  the  world, 
which  can  do  no  otherwise  than  they  do. — Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
Unwitty.  adj.  Not  witty ;  wanting  wit. 

He  shines,  ere  long,  a  rural  squire, 
Pour  forth  unvntty  jokes  and  swears. 
And  bawls,  and  drinks,  but  chiefly  stares  I 

Shenstone,  A  Simile. 

Unwived.  part.  pref.     Without  a  wife. 

A  competent  multitude  of  virgins  might  be  sent 
over  to  furnish  his  vnwiyed  bachelors.— <S«W*rt, 
Notes  on  Drayton's  Polyolbion,  song  viii. 

unwoman.   v.  a.    Deprive  of  the  qualities 
becoming  a  woman. 

She  whose  wicked  deeds 

Unwoman'd  her.  Sandys,  Translation  of 

Ovid's  Metamorphosis,  b.  h. 

Unwomanly,  adj.    Unbecoming  a  woman. 

She  flies  with  eager  fury  to  my  face, 
Offering  me  most  unwomanly  disgrace. 

Daniel,  Complaint  of  Rosamond. 
Unwdnt.  part.  pref.    Unwonted. 

But  my  flowring  youth  is  foe  to  frost, 
My  ship  unwont  in  storms  to  be  tost. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar. 
Unwonted,  part.  pref. 

1.  Uncommon;  unusual;  rare;  infrequent. 

His  sad,  dull  eyes,  sunk  deep  in  hollow  pita, 
Could  not  endure  th'  unwonted  sun  to  view. 

Spenser. 
Thick  breath,  quick  pulse,  and  heaving  of  my 

heart, 
All  signs  of  some  unwonted  change  appear. 

Dryden. 

2.  Unaccustomed ;  unused. 

Philociea,  who    blushing,   and   withal    smilinc. 
making    shamefacedness    pleasant,   and    pleasure 
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shamefaced,  tenderly  moved  her  feet,  unwonted  to 
to  feel  the  naked  ground.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

O  how  oft  shall  he 

On  faith  and  changed  gods  complain ;  and  seas, 
Rough  with  black  winds  and  storms 
Unwonted  shall  admire. 

Milton,  Translation  from  Horace,  b.  i.  ode  v. 

Unwontedness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Unwonted;  uncommonness ;  what  is  not 
usual. 

The  chief  thing  that  moved  their  passion  and  pre- 
judice was  but  unwontedness  and  tradition. — Jeremy 
Taylor,  Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  121. 

Unwooed.  part.  pref.  Not  wooed;  not 
courted. 

They  live  unwoo'd,  and  unrespected  fade. 

Shakespear,  Sonnets,  liv. 

Unworking.  part.  pref.  Living  without 
labour. 

Lazy  and  unworking  shopkeepers  in  this  being 
worse  than  gamesters,  do  not  only  keep  so  much  of 
the  money  of  a  country  in  their  hands,  but  make 
the  publick  pay  them  for  it. — Locke. 

Unwormed.  part.  pref.  Not  wormed  (as  a 
dog). 

She  is  mad  with  love, 
As  mad  as  ever  unworm'd  dog  was. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Women  Pleased. 

Unworn,  part.  pref.  Not  worn  ;  not  im- 
paired. 

So  that  six  thousand  years  together  hath  this 
machine  stood,  always  one  and  the  same,  unim- 
paired in  its  beauty,  unworn  in  its  parts,  unwearied 
and  undisturbed  in  its  motions.— Barrow,  Sermons, 
vol.  ii.  serin,  vi. 

Unworshipped.    part.  pref.     Not  adored. 

lie  resolved  to  leave 
Unworshipp'd,  unobey'd  the  throne  supreme. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  669. 

unworthily,  adv.  In  an  unworthy  manner; 
not  according  to  desert ;  either  above  or 
below  merit. 

Fearing  lest  ray  jealous  aim  might  err, 
And  so  unworthily  disgrace  the  man, 
I  gave  him  gentle  looks. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  1. 

Unworthiness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Unworthy;  want  of  worth;  want  of 
merit. 

A  mind  fearing  the  unworthiness  of  every  word 
that  should  be  presented  to  her  ears,  at  length 
brought  it  forth  in  this  manner.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Unworthy,  adj. 

1.  Not  deserving  ;  whether  good  or  bad. 

Every  particular  accident,  not  unworthy  the  re- 
membrance, for  brevity  I  wittingly  pass  over.— 
Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

-2.  Wanting  merit. 

Tell  me,  Philoclea,  did  you  ever  see  such  a  shep- 
herd P  did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  prince?  and  then 
tell  me  if  a  small  or  unworthy  assault  have  con- 
quered me  ? — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

So  may  I,  blind  fortune  leading  me, 
Miss  that  which  one  unworthier  may  attain, 
And  die  with  grieving. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  1. 
With  of  in  full,  but  sometimes  omitted. 

I  laid  at  her  feet  a  work  which  was  unworthy  her, 
but  which  I  hope  she  will  forgive. — Dryden. 

Our  friend's  papers  are  in  my  hands,  and  I  will 
take  care  to  suppress  things  unworthy  of  him. — 
Pope,  Letter  to  Swift. 
3.  Unbecoming ;  vile. 

The  brutal  action  roused  his  manly  mind; 
Moved  with  unworthy  usage  of  the  maid, 
He,  though  unarm'd,  resolved  to  give  her  aid. 

Dryden,  Theodore  and  Honoria,  126. 
Unwounded.  part.  pref. 

1 .  Not  wounded. 

We  may  offend 
Our  yet  unwounded  enemies. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  465. 

2.  Not  hurt. 

O  blest  with  temper!  whose  unclouded  ray 
Can  make  to-morrow  cheerful  as  to  day. 
She  who  can  love  a  sister's  charms,  or  hear 
Sighs  for  a  daughter  with  unwounded  ear. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  ii.  257. 
Unwreath.  v.  a.     Untwine. 

The  beards  of  wild  oats,  and  of  divers  other  wild 
plants,  continually  wreath  and  unwreath  them- 
selves, according  to  the  temperature  of  the  ambient 
air. — Boyle. 

Unwriting.  part.  pref.  Not  assuming  the 
character  of  an  author.  Rare. 

The  peace  of  the  honest  unwriting  subject  was 
daily  molested.— Arbuthnot. 
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Unwritten,  adj. 

\.  Not  written;  not  conveyed  by  writing; 
oral ;  traditional. 

A  rule  of  right  unwritten,  but  delivered  by  tradi- 
tion from  one  to  another.— Spenser,  View  of  the 
State  of  Ireland. 
2.  Not  containing  writing. 

As  to  his  understanding,  they  bring  him  in  void 
of  all  notion,  a  rude,  unwritten  blank ;  making  him 
to  be  created  as  much  an  infant  as  others  are  born. 
— South,  Sermons. 

Unwrought.  part.  pref.  Not  laboured  ;  not 
manufactured. 

Or  prove  at  least  to  all  of  wiser  thought, 
Their  hearts  were  fertile  land,  although  unwrouaht. 

Fairfax. 

Yet  thy  moist  clay  is  pliant  to  command ; 
Unwrought  and  easy  to  the  potter's  hand. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Persius,  iii.  38. 

Unwrung.  part.  pref.     Not  pinched. 

We  that  have  free  souls,  it  touches  us  not ;  let  the 
galled  jade  wince,  our  withers   are   unwrung. — 
Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 
Unyielded.  part.  pref.     Not  given  up. 

O'erpower'd  at  length,  they  force   him  to   the 

ground, 
Unyielded  as  he  was,  and  to  the  pillar  bound. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  649. 

Unyoke,  v.  a. 

\.  Loose  from  the  yoke. 

Our  army  is  dispersed  already : 
Like  youthful  steers  unyoked,  they  took  their  course 
East,  west,  north,  south. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  2. 
2.  Part;  disjoin. 

Shall  these  hands,  so  lately  purged  of  blood, 
So  joined  in  love,  so  strong  in  both, 
Unyoke  this  seizure  and  this  kind  regret. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  iii.  1. 

Unyoked,  part,  pref . 

1.  Not   brought   under  the  yoke,   in   hus- 
bandry. 

Seven  bullocks  yet  unyoked  for  Phoebus  chuse, 
And  for  Diana  seven  unspotted  ewes. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  tlie  2Eneid,  vi.  58. 

2.  Unrestrained ;  licentious. 

I  know  ye  well,  and  for  awhile  uphold 
The  unyoked  humour  of  your  idleness. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  i.  2. 

Unzoned.  part.  pref.  Having  no  zone,  belt, 
or  girdle ;  uncinctured  ;  ungirded ;  un- 
bound. 

Easy  her  motion  seemed,  serene  her  air ; 
Full,  though  unsoned,  her  bosom  rose. 

Prior,  Solomon,  ii.  166. 
Up.  adv.  [A.S.] 

1.  Aloft;  on  high;  not  down ;  upwards. 

From  those  two  brethren,  admire  the  wonderful 
changes  of  worldly  things,  now  up,  now  down,  as 
if  the  life  of  man  were  not  of  much  more  certainty 
than  a  stage  play.— Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

2.  Out  of  bed;  in  the  state  of  being  risen 
from  rest. 

Helen  was  not  up,  was  she  ?— Shakespear,  Troilus 
and  Cressida,  i.  2. 

3.  In  the  state  of  being  risen  from  a  seat. 

Upon  his  first  rising,  a  general  whisper  ran  among 
the  country  people,  that  Sir  Roger  was  up. — Addi- 
son, Spectator. 

4.  In  a  state  of  insurrection. 

The  gentle  archbishop  of  York  is  up 
With  well  appointed  powers. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  i.  1. 
Thou  hast  fired  me ;  my  soul 's  up  in  arms, 
And  mans  each  part  about  me. 

Dryden,  All  for  Love,  i.  1. 

5.  In  a  state  of  being  increased  or  raised. 

Grief  and  passion  are  like  floods  raised  in  little 
brooks  by  a  sudden  rain  ;  they  are  quickly  up,  and 
if  the  concernment  be  poured  unexpectedly  in  upon 
us,  it  overflows  \is.-Dryden. 

6.  From  a  remoter  place,   coming  to  any 
person  or  place. 

As  a  boar  was  whetting  his  teeth,  up  comes  a  fox 
to  him.— Sir  E,  L' Estrange. 

7.  Into  order :    (as,   '  He  drew  up  his  regi 
ment1). 

8.  From  younger  to  elder  years. 

I  am  afflicted  and  ready  to  die  from  my  youth  up. 
—Psalms,  Ixxxviii.  15. 
Up  and  down. 

a.  Dispersedly ;  here  and  there. 

Abundance  of  them  are  scattered  up  and  down, 
like  so  many  little  islands  when  the  tide  is  low. — 
Addison. 

b.  Backward  and  forward. 
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The  skipping  king  he  rambled  up  and  down, 
"With  shallow  jesters. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV,  Part  I.  iii.  2. 

Used    substantially :     (as,    '  The    ups    and 
downs  of  life'). 

But,  as  Madam  Carey  says,  when  things  are  at  the 

worst '     '  Oh !    I  did  say  it,'  said  the  widow, 

'  surely,  because  you  see,  at  my  years,  I  have  seen  so 

many  ups  and  downs,  though  I  always   say ' 

'  Come,  Dusty,'  said  Julia,  you  are  more  silent  than 
ever.' — B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  vi.  ch.  vii. 
Up  to. 

a.  To  an  equal  height  with. 

Tantalus  was  punished  with  the  rage  of  an  eternal 
thirst,  and  set  up  to  the  chin  in  water,  that  fled 
from  his  lips  whenever  he  attempted  to  drink  it.— 
Addison. 

b.  Adequately  to. 

The  .wisest  men  in  all  ages  have  lived  up  to  the 
religion  of  their  country,  when  they  saw  nothing  in 
it  opposite  to  morality. — Addison, 

They  are  determined  to  live  up  to  the  holy  rule, 
by  which  they  have  obliged  themselves  to  walk.— 
Bishop  Atterbury. 

Up  with.     A  phrase  that  signifies  the  act  of 
raising  anything  to  give  a  blow. 

She,  quick  and  proud,  and  who  did  Pas  despise, 
Up  with  her  fist,  and  took  him  on  the  face ; 
Another  time,  quoth  she,  become  more  wise : 
Thus  Pas  did  kiss  her  hand  with  little  grace. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

It  is  added  to  verbs,  implying  some  accumu- 
lation, or  increase. 

If  we  could  number  up  those  prodigious  swarms 
that  settled  in  every  part  of  the  Campania  of  old 
Rome,  they  would  amount  to  more  than  can  be 
found  in  any  six  parts  of  Europe  of  the  same  ex- 
tent.— Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 
Used  interjectionally. 

a.  Word  exhorting  to  rise  from  bed. 

Up  !  up  '.  cries  gluttony,  'tis  break  of  day ; 
Go  drive  the  deer,  and  drag  the  finny  prey. 

Pope,  Imitation  of  Horace,  b.  i.  ep.  vi. 

b.  Word  of  exhortation,  exciting  or  rousing 
to  action. 

Up  then,  Melpomene,  the  mournful  muse  of  nine ; 

Such  cause  of  mourning  never  hadst  afore. 
Up,  grisly  ghosts;  and  up  my  rueful  rime ; 
Matter  of  mirth  now  shalt  thou  have  no  more. 

Svenser. 

Up,  up,  for  honour's  sake ;  twelve  legions  wait  you, 
And  long  to  call  you  chief. 

Dry  den,  All  for  Love,  i.  1. 

Up.  prep.    From  a  lower  to  a  higher  part; 
not  down. 

In  going  up  a  hill,  the  knees  will  be  most  weary ; 
in  going  down,  the  thighs:  for  that  in  lifting  the 
feet,  when  a  man  goeth  up  the  hill,  the  weight  of  the 
body  beareth  most  upon  the  knees,  and  in  going 
down,  upon  the  thighs. — Bacon. 
Upas,  Upas-tree,    s.    [Javanese.]      In  Bo- 
tany.   Poisonous  tree  of  the  genus  An- 
tiaris  (toxicaria).     See  extract. 

The  renowned  upas-tree  of  Java,  is  a  large  tree, 
which  has  a  very  poisonous  juice  ;  and  it  is  stated 
that  linen  made  from  its  fibres,  if  badly  prepared, 
produces  great  irritation  of  the  skin.  —  Henfrey, 
Elementary  Course  of  Botany,  Structural,  Physio- 
logical, and  Systematic. 

Upbear,  v.  a.   pret.  upbore ;    past  part,  up- 
borne. 

\ .  Sustain  aloft ;  support  in  elevation. 
Upborne  with  indefatigable  wings. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  408. 
Banged  in  a  line  the  ready  racers  stand, 
Start  from  the  goal,  and  vanish  o'er  the  strand : 
Swift  as  on  wings  of  wind,  upborne  they  fly, 
And  drifts  of  rising  dust  involve  the  sky. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  viii.  125. 

•2.  Raise  aloft. 

This  with  pray'r, 

Or  one  short  sigh  of  human  breath,  upborne, 
Ev'n  to  the  seat  of  God. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  146. 
A  monstrous  wave  upbore 
The  chief,  and  dash'd  him  on  the  craggy  shore. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  v.  542. 
3.  Support  from  falling. 

Vital  powers  gan  wax  both  weak  and  wan, 
For  want  of  food  and  sleep  ;  which  two  upbear, 
Like  weighty  pillars,  this  frail  life  of  man.  Spenser. 

Upbind.  v.  a.     Bind  up. 

O  Peace,  thy  injured  robes  upbind ! 

Collins,  Ode  to  Peace. 

Upblow.  v.  a.    Blow  up ;  make  tumid. 
His  belly  was  upblowne  with  luxury. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  4,  21. 
Upbraid,  v.  a. 
1.  Charge  contemptuously  with  anything  dis- 
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graceful :  (it  has  commonly  with,  some- 
times of,  before  the  thing  imputed ;  some- 
times it  has  only  an  accusative  of  the 
thing,  as  in  Milton,  and  sometimes  the 
person  without  the  thing,  or  the  thing  with- 
out the  person).  (Johnson). 

The  fathers,  when  they  were  upbraided  with  that 
defect,  comforted  themselves  with  the  meditation 
of  God's  most  gracious  nature,  who  did  not  there- 
fore the  less  accept  of  their  hearty  affection.  — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

It  seem'd  in  me 

But  as  an  honour  snatch'd  with  boist'rous  hand, 
And  I  had  many  living  to  upbraid 
My  gain  o/it  by  their  assistances, 
which  daily  grew  to  quarrel. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  4. 

If  you  refuse  your  aid,  yet  do  not 
Upbraid  us  with  our  distress.     Id.,  Coriolanus,  v.  1. 

How  cunningly  the  sorceress  displays 
Her  own  transgressions,  to  upbraid  me  mine! 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  819. 

"Pis  a  general  complaint  against  you,  and  I  must 
upbraid  you  with  it,  that  because  you  need  not 
write,  you  will  not. — Dryden. 

2.  Object  as  matter  of  reproach:  (with  to 
before  the  person). 

Those  that  have  been  bred  together,  are  more  apt 
to  envy  their  equals  when  raised :  for  it  doth  upbraid 
unto  them  their  own  fortunes,  and  pointeth  at  them. 
— Bacon. 

May  they  not  justly  to  our  climes  upbraid, 
Shortness  of  night,  and  penury  of  shade  ? 

Prior,  Solomon,  i.  293. 

3.  Reproach  on  account  of  a  benefit  received 
from  the  reproacher. 

Be  ashamed  of  upbraiding  speeches  before  friends : 
and  after  thou  hast  given  upbraid  not. — Ecclesias- 
ticus,  xli.  22. 

4.  Bring    reproach   upon  ;    show  faults  by 
being  in  a  state  of  comparison. 

Ah,  my  son,  how  evil  fits  it  me  to  have  such  a 
son,  and  how  much  doth  thy  kindness  upbraid  my 
wickedness !— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

5.  Treat  with  contempt.     Obsolete. 

There  also  was  that  mighty  monarch  laid, 
Low  under  all,  yet  above  all  in  pride ; 
That  name  of  native  sire  did  foul  upbraid, 
And  would,  as  Arumon's  son,  be  magnified. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  5, 48. 

trpbraider.  *.     One  who  upbraids ;  one  who 
reproaches. 

The  latter  hath  no  upbraiders. 

B.  Jonson,  Discoveries. 

Upbraiding,  verbal  abs.      Act   of  one   who 
upbraids ;  reproach. 

Thou  say'st  his  meat  was  sauced  with  thy  up- 
braidings. 

Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  v.  1. 
He  that  knowingly  commits  an  ill,  has  the  up- 
braiding* of  his  own  conscience.— Dr.  H.  More, 
Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 
Upbray.  v.  a.     Shame.     Rare. 

Vile  knight, 
That  knights  and  knighthood  dost  with  shame  up- 

bray, 

And  sbew'st  th'  ensample  of  thy  childish  might, 
With  silly,  weak  old  women  thus  to  fight. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  ii.  4, 45. 

trpbr ought,   part.  pref.      Educated ;    nur- 
tured. 

Divinely  wrought, 

And  of  the  brood  of  angels,  heav'nly  born, 
And  with  the  crew  of  blessed  saints  upbrought, 
Each  of  which  did  her  with  her  gifts  adorn. 
,  Spenser. 

Upcast,  part.  pref.    [accent  as  in  Down- 
cast.]    Thrown  upwards. 

Beasts  with  upcast  eyes  forsake  their  shade, 
And  gaze  as  if  I  were  to  be  obey'd. 

Dryden,  State  of  Innocence,  ii.  3. 
Old  Saturn,  too,  with  upcast  eyes, 
Beheld  his  abdicated  skies. 

Addison,  To  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  61. 
Upcast,  s.     Throw ;   cast :  (in  the  extract, 
as  a  term  in  the  game  of  bowls). 

Was  there  ever  man  had  such  luck  P  when  I  kiss'd 
the  jack,  upon  an  upcast  to  be  hit  away !— Shake- 
spear,  Cymbeline,  ii.  1. 

Updraw.  v.  a.     Draw  up. 

From  her  side  the  fatal  key, 
Sad  instrument  of  all  our  woe,  she  took, 
And  tow'rds  the  gate  rolling  her  bestial  train, 
Forthwith  the  huge  portcullis  high  updrew. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  871. 
Upgather.  v.  a.     Contract. 

Himself  he  close  upgather'd  more  and  more 
Into  his  den,  that  his  deceitful  train, 
By  his  there  being  might  not  be  bewraid, 
Ne  any  noise,  ne  any  question  made.  Spenser. 
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Upgrow.  v.  n.     Grow  up. 

Over  head  up-grew 
Insuperable  highth  of  loftiest  shade. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  137 
Uphand.  adj.  [in  this  and  the  word  imme- 
diately following,  the  h  is  sounded  as  a  se- 
parate letter  ;  i.e.  not  as  Philip,  &c.  where 
it  is  simply  the  equivalent  of/  but  as  a 
true  aspirate.]  Lifted  by  the  hand. 

The  uphand  sledge  is  used  by  underworkmen 
when  the  work  is  not  of  the  largest,  yet  requires 
he  p  to  batter.  They  use  it  with  both  their  hands 
before  them,  and  seldom  lift  their  hammer  higher 
than  their  head.— Moxon,  Mechanical  Exercises. 
Upheaval,  s.  Raising  by,  or  as  by,  a  heave. 
.  My  father  ...  has  maintained  that  an  alteration 
in  the  earth's  axis  would  necessarily  follow  from 
upheavals  and  depressions  of  the  earth's  surface  if 
only  they  were  of  sufficient  magnitude.  This  sug- 
gestion, however, . .  .involves  immense  geographical 


changes,  and  would  therefore  necessarily  have  re- 
quired an  enormous  lapse  of  time.— Sir  J.  Lubbock, 
On  the  Antiquity  of  Man,  in  Natural  History 


Review. 

Upheave  v.  a.    Heave  up  ;  lift  up. 

Sorrow  in  far  more  woeful  wise 
Took  on  with  plaint,  upheaving  to  the  skies 
Her  wretched  hands. 

Sackville,  Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  induction. 
uphill,  adj.     Difficult;    like  the  labour  ot 
climbing  a  hill. 

What  an  uphill  labour  must  it  be  to  a  learner,  who 
has  those  first  rudiments  to  master  at  twenty  years  of 
age,  which  others  are  taught  at  ten  \-RicJiardson. 
Clarissa. 

Yet,  as  immortal,  in  our  uphill  chase 
We  press  coy  fortune  with  uuslacken'd  pace. 

Young. 

Uphoard.  v.  a.     Treasure  ;  store  ;  accumu- 
late in  private  places. 

If  thou  hast  uphoarded  in  thy  life 
Extorted  treasure  in  the  womb  of  earth, 
Speak  of  it.  Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  1. 

Uphold,  v.  a.  pret.  upheld;  past  part,  upheld 
and  upholden.    ' 

1 .  Lift  on  high. 

The  mournful  train  with  groans  and  hands  up- 
held, 
Besought  his  pity.  Dryden. 

2.  Support ;  sustain  ;  keep  from  falling. 

While  life  upholds  this  arm, 
This  arm  upholds  the  house  of  Lancaster. 

Shalcespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iii.  3. 

3.  Keep  from  decline  or  diminution. 

There  is  due  from  the  judge  to  the  advocate  some 
commendation,  where  causes  are  fair  pleaded ;  for 
that  upholds  in  the  client  the  reputation  of  his 
council,  and  beats  down  in  him  the  conceit  of  his 
cause.— Bacon. 

4.  Support  in  any  state  of  life. 

Many  younger  brothers  have  neither  lands  nor 
means  to  uphold  themselves.— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

.  Continue ;  keep  from  defeat. 

Divers,  although  peradventure  not  willing  to  be 
yoked  with  elderships,  yet  were  contented  to  uphold 
opposition  against  bishops,  not  without  greater  hurt 
to  the  course  of  their  whole  proceedings.— Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

6.  Keep  from  being  lost. 

Falconbridge, 
In  spite  of  spite,  alone  upJwlds  the  day. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  v.  4. 

7.  Continue  without  failing. 

A  deaf  person,  by  observing  the  motions  of  an- 
other man's  mouth,  knows  what  he  says,  and  up- 
holds a  current  communication  of  discourse  with 
him. — Holder. 

Upholder,  s.  [see  extract  from  Wedgwood.] 
One  who  upholds. 

1.  Supporter;  sustainer. 

Suppose  then  Atlas  ne'er  so  wise : 
Yet  when  the  weight  of  kingdoms  lies 
Too  long  upon  his  single  shoulders, 
Sink  down  he  must,  or  find  upholders.  Swift. 

2.  Upholsterer. 

3.  Undertaker;   one   who  provides   for  fu- 
nerals. 

Where  the  brass  knocker  wrapt  in  flannel  band 
Forbids  the  thunder  of  the  footman's  hand ; 
The  upholder,  rueful  harbinger  of  death, 
Waits  with  impatience  for  the  dying  breath. 

Gay,  Trivia,  ii.  467. 

Upholsterer. — A  corruption  of  upholder.  The  original 
meaning  seems  to  be  one  who  furbishes  up  old 
goods.  Upholstar,  fripier  (Palgrave).  .  .  .  Uphol- 
dere,  that  sellythe  small  thynges,  velaber  (Prompto- 
rium  Parvulorum).  An  upholder,  then,  was  pretty 
much  what  we  now  call  a  broker ;  aud  we  easily  uu- 
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derstand  how  the  name  came  to  signify  a  dealer  in 
furniture  and  then  a  maker  of  furniture.- H'cda- 
wood,  Dictionary  of  English  Etymology.} 

Upholsterer.*,  [see  Upholder.]  One  who 
furnishes  houses;  one  who  fits  up  apart- 
ments with  beds  and  furniture. 

If  a  corner  of  the  hanging  wants  a  single  nail,  send 
for  the  upliolsterer.— Swift,  Advice  to  Servants 

Mere  wax  as  yet,  you  fashion  him  with  ease. 
Your  barber,  cook,  upholsterer. 

f  Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  i.  ep.  ii. 

Upholstery,  s.  Articles  made  or  sold  by 
upholsterers. 

The  dramatist  of  the  last  century  had  few  re- 
sources of  painting  and  upholstery  at  his  command 
arid  he  did  well  enough  without  them.— Saturdau 
Review,  October  2, 1869,  p.  448. 
Upland.  *.     Higher  ground. 

Men  at  first,  after  the  flood,  lived  in  the  uplands 
and  sides  of  the  mountains,  and  by  degrees  sunk 
into  the  plains.— 2'.  Bur  net,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 
Upland,  adj. 
1.  Higher  in  situation. 

Those  in  Cornwall  do  more  by  nature  than  others 
eisewnere  by  choice,  conceive  themselves  an  es- 
tranged society  from  the  upland  dwellers,  and 
carry  an  emulation  against  them.— Carew,  Surveu 
of  Cornwall. 

Sometimes  with  secure  delight. 
The  upland  hamlets  will  invite. 

_    ,,     ,  Milton,  L' Allegro,  91. 

'2.  Kude ;  savage  :  (probably  because  the  up- 
landers,  having  less  commerce,  were  less 
civilized). 

And  long'd  to  see  this  heap  of  fortitude 
That  so  illiterate  was,  and  upland  rude, 
That  lawes  divine  nor  humane  he  had  learn 'd. 
,  Chapman. 

Uplandish.  adj. 

1.  Higher  in  situation  ;  mountainous. 

He  caused  fifteen  miles'  space  of  uplandish 
ground,  where  the  sea  had  no  passage,  to  be  cut 
and  digged  up.— Robinson,  Translation  of  Sir  T. 
More's  Utopia,  b.  ii.  ch.  i. 

2.  Inhabiting  an  upland  district ;  rude. 

Lion-like,  uplandish,  and  mere  wild, 
Slave  to  his  pride ;  and  all  his  nerves  being  naturaUy 

compiled 

Of  eminent  strength,  stalks  out  and  preys  upon  a 
silly  sheep. 

Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Iliad. 

Some  are  more  domestical  and  tame ;  and  others 
again  are  altogether  wild,  uplandish,  and  agrestial. 
—Swan,  Speculum  Mundi,  ch.  viii.  §  2. 

It  was  natural  that  the  country  people,  or  upland- 
ish folk,  as  they  were  called,  should  repine  at  the 
exclusion  from  that  enjoyment  of  competence,  and 
security  for  the  fruits  of  their  labour,  which  the 
inhabitants  of  towns  so  fully  possessed.— Hallam, 
View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
pt.  iii.  ch.  viii. 

Uplay.  v.  a.    Hoard  ;  lay  up. 

We  are  but  farmers  of  ourselves ;  yet  may, 
If  we  can  stock  ourselves  and  thrive,  uplay 
Much,  much  good  treasure  for  the  great  rent-day. 

Donne. 

Upload,  v.  a.    Lead  upward. 

Upled  by  thee, 

Into  the  heaven  of  heavens  1  have  presumed, 
An  earthly  guest.       Milton,  Parodist  Lost,  vii.  12. 
Uplift,  v.  a.    Raise  aloft. 

Mechanick  slaves. 

With  greasy  aprons,  rules,  and  hammers,  shall 
Uplijt't  us  to  the  view. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  2. 
Songs,  sonnets,  epigrams,  the  winds  upiij't. 
And  whisk  them  back  to  Evans,  Young,  aud  Swift. 
Pope,  Dunciad,  ii.  115. 
Uplock.  v.  a.     Lock  up. 

So  am  I  as  the  rich,  whose  blessed  key 
Can  bring  him  to  his  sweet  unlocked  treasure. 

Slutkespear,  Sonnets^  Iii. 

jpmost.   adj.    [see Foremost.}     Highest; 
topmost. 

Away !  ye  skum, 

That  still  rise  upmost  when  the  nation  boils ; . . . 
That  have  but  just  euough  of  sense  to  know 
The  master's  voice,  when  rated  to  depart. 

Dryden,  Don  Sebastian,  iv.  S. 
Upon.  prep. 

1.  Not  under  ;  noting  being  on  the  top. 

As  1  did  stand  my  watch  upon  the  hill, 
I  look'd  toward  Birnaui,  aud  auou  methought 
The  wood  began  to  move. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  5. 

2.  Not  within ;  being  on  the  outside. 

Thou  shalt  take  of  the  blood  that  is  upon  the 
altar.— Exodus,  \\\\.  21. 

3.  Thrown  over  the  body,  as  clothes. 

I  have  seen  her  rise  from  her  bed,  throw  her 
night-gown  upon  her.— Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  1. 
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4.  It  expresses  obtestation,  or  protestation. 

How  ?  that  I  should  murder  her  ? 
Upon  the  love,  and  truth,  and  vows,  which  I 
Have  made  to  thy  command !  I,  her !  her  blood ! 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  iii.  2. 

5.  It  is  used  to  express  any  hardship  or  mis- 
chief. 

If  we  would  neither  impose  upon  ourselves,  nor 
others,  we  must  lav  aside  that  fallacious  method  of 
censuring  by  the  lump.— I7.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the 
Earth. 

6.  In  consequence  of. 

Let  me  not  find  you  before  me  again  upon  any 
complaint  whatsoever.  —  Shakespear,  Measure  for 
Measure,  ii.  1. 

I  wish  it  may  not  be  concluded,  lest,  upon  second 
cogitations,  there  should  be  cause  to  alter. — Bacon. 

Upon  pity  they  were  taken  away,  upon  ignorance 
they  are  again  demanded.— Sir  J.  Hay  ward. 

The  design  was  discovered  by  a  person  as  much 
noted  for  his  skill  in  gaming  as  in  politics,  upon  the 
base,  mercenary  end  of  getting  money  by  wagers.— 
Swift. 

7.  In  immediate  consequence  of. 

Waller  should  not  make  advantage  upon  that  en- 
terprise, to  find  the  way  open  to  him  to  march  into 
the  west.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand 
Rebellion. 

This  advantage  we  lost  upon  the  invention  of 
fire-arms.— Addison. 

8.  In  a  state  of  view. 

Is  it  upon  record  ?  or  else  reported 
Successively,  from  age  to  age  ? 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iii.  1. 

The  atheists  taken  notice  of  among  the  antients 
are  left  branded  upon  the  records  of  history.— 
Locke. 

9.  Relating  to  a  subject. 

Ambitious  Constance  would  not  cease, 
Till  she  had  kindled  France,  and  all  the  world, 
Upon  the  right  and  party  of  her  son. 

SJiakespear,  King  John,  i.  1. 

10.  With  respect  to. 

The  king's  servants,  who  were  sent  for,  were 
examined  upon  all  questions  proposed  to  them.— 
Dryden. 

1 1.  In  consideration  of. 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  and  humanly  speaking, 
I  doubt  there  was  a  fault  somewhere.— Dryden. 

12.  In  noting  a  particular  day. 

Constantia  he  looked  upon  as  given  away  to  his 
rival,  upon  the  day  on  which  their  marriage  was  to 
be  solemnized.— Addison,  Spectator. 

13.  Noting  reliance  or  trust. 

We  now  may  boldly  spend  upon  the  hope 
Of  what  is  to  come  in. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IF.  Part  I.  iv.  1. 

14.  Near  to ;  noting  situation. 

The  enemy  lodged  themselves  at  Aldermaston, 
and  those  from  Newberry  and  Reading  in  two  other 
villages  upon  the  river  Kennet,  over  which  he  was 
to  pass.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand 
Rebellion. 

15.  In  the  state  of. 

They  were  entertained  with  the  greatest  magnifi- 
cence that  could  be,  upon  no  greater  warning.— 
Bacon. 

16.  On  occasion  of. 

The  earl  of  Cleveland,  a  man  of  signal  courage, 
and  an  excellent  officer  upon  any  bold  enterprise, 
advanced.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand 
Rebellion. 

17.  Noting  assumption  :  (as,  '  He  takes  state 
upon  him,'  '  He  took  an  office  upon  him'). 

Since  he  acts  as  his  servant,  he  takes  his  judicial 
determination  upon  himself,  as  if  it  were  his  own. — 
Bishop  Kettlewell. 

18.  Noting  the  time  when  an  event  came  to 
pass  :  (seldom  applied  to  any  denomination 
of  time  longer  than  a  day). 

In  one  day,  even  upon  the  thirteenth  day  of  the 
twelfth  month.— Esther,  iii.  13. 

19.  Noting  security. 

We  have  borrowed  money  for  the  king's  tribute, 
and  that  upon  our  lands  and  vineyards.— Nehemiah, 
v.4. 

20.  Noting  attack. 

The  Philistines  be  upon  thee,  Samson. — Judges, 
xvi.  20. 

21.  On  pain  of. 

To  such  a  ridiculous  degree  of  trusting  her  she 
had  brought  him,  that  she  caused  him  to  send  us 
word,  that  upon  our  lives  we  should  do  whatsoever 
she  commanded  \is.-Sir  P.  Sidney. 

22.  At  the  time  of ;  on  occasion  of. 

Impartially  examine  the  merits  and  conduct  of  the 
presbyterians  upon  these  two  great  events,  and  the 
pretensions  to  favour  which  they  challenge  upon 
them.— Swift. 
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23.  By  inference  from. 

Without  it,  all  discourses  of  government  and  ohe-  ; 
dience,  upon  his  principles,  would  be  to  no  purpose,  j 
— Locke. 

24.  Noting  attention. 

He  presently  lost  the  sight  of  what  he  was  upon ; 
his  mind  was  filled  with  disorder  and  confusion.— 
Locke. 

25.  Noting  particular  pace. 

Provide  ourselves  of  the  virtuoso's  saddle,  which 
will  be  sure  to  amble,  when  the  world  is  upon  the 
hardest  trot.— Dryden. 

26.  Exactly  ;  according  to  ;  full. 

There  were  slain  of  them  upon  a  three  thousand 
men. — 1  Maccabees,  iv.  15. 

In  goodly  form  comes  on  the  enemy ; 
And  by  the  ground  they  hide,  I  judge  the  number 
Upon  or  near  the  rate  of  thirty  thousand. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  1. 

27.  By ;  noting  the  means  of  support. 

Upon  a  closer  inspection  of  these  bodies,  the  shells 
are  affixed  to  the  surfaces  of  them  in  such  a  manner, 
as  bodies,  lying  on  the  sea-shores,  upon  which  they 
live. —  Woodward. 

Upper,  adj. 

1.  Superior  in  place  ;  higher. 

The  understanding  was  then  clear,  and  the  soul's 
upper  region  lofty  and  serene,  free  from  the  vapours 
of  the  inferior  affections.— South,  Sermons. 

2.  Higher  in  power  or  dignity. 

The  like  corrupt  and  unreasonable  custom  pre- 
vailed far,  and  got  the  upper  hand  of  right  reason 
with  the  greatest  part. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Po- 
lity. 

The  upper  hand.  The  superiority :  (in  Norse 
the  right  hand  is  the  higher  hand ;  hb'iere 
hand  being  the  ordinary  term  for  right 
hand). 

Scarcely  had  the  nobles  thus  attained  the  upper 
hand,  wlien  thev  began  to  quarrel  among  them- 
selves.— Buckle,  History  of  Civilisation  in  England, 
vol.  ii.  ch.  iii. 
Uppermost,  adj.  [see  Utmost.] 

1.  Highest  in  place. 

The  waters,  called  the  waters  above  the  heavens, 
are  but  the  clouds,  and  waters  engendered  in  the 
uppermost  air. — Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

2.  Highest  in  power  or  authority. 

'Tis  all  one  to  the  common  people  who's  upper- 
most.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

This  species  of  discretion  will  carry  a  man  safe 
through  all  parties,  so  far,  that  whatever  faction 
happens  to  be  uppermost,  his  claim  is  allowed  for  a 
share. — Swift. 

3.  Predominant ;  most  powerful. 

As  in  perfumes  composed  with  art  and  cost, 
'Tis  hard  to  say  what  scent  is  uppermost ; 
Nor  this  part  musk  or  civet  can  we  call, 
Or  amber,  but  a  rich  result  of  all : 
So  she  was  all  a  sweet.  Dryden,  Eleonora,  154. 

Uppish,  adj.  Proud ;  arrogant :  (condemned 
by  Johnson  as  '  a  low  word '). 

Upraise,  v.  a.    Raise  up ;  exalt. 

Once  again  upraise 

Her  heavy  spirit,  that  near  drowned  lies 
In  self-consuming  care. 

Fletcher,  Faithful  Shepherdess. 
This  would  interrupt  his  joy 
In  our  confusion,  and  our  joy  upraise 
In  his  disturbance.      Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  371. 
Uprear.  v.  a.     Rear  on  high. 

Heav'n-born  charity !  thy  blessings  shed ; 
Bid  meagre  want  uprear  her  sickly  head.          Gay. 

Upright,  adj.  This  word,  with  its  deriva- 
tives, is  in  prose  accented  on  the  first  syl- 
lable ;  but  in  poetry  seems  to  be  accented 
indifferently  on  the  first  or  second. 

1.  Straight  up;  perpendicularly  erect. 

Circe,  the  daughter  of  the  sun ;  whose  charms 
Whoever  tasted  lost  his  upright  shape, 
And  downward  fell  into  a  grovelling  swine. 

Milton,  Comus,  51. 
Used  adverbially. 

In  the  morning,  taking  of  somewhat  of  easy  diges- 
tion, as  milk,  furthers  nourishment :  but  this  should 
be  done  sitting  upright,  that  the  milk  may  pass 
more  speedily  to  the  stomach.— Bacon,  Natural  and 
Experimental  History. 

2.  Erected  ;  pricked  up. 

All  have  their  ears  upright,  waiting  when  the 
watchword  shall  come,  that  they  should  all  arise 
unto  rebellion.— Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ire- 
land. 

Stood  Theodore  surprised  in  deadly  fright, 
With  chatt'ring  teeth,  and  bristling  hair  upright. 
Dryden,  Theodore  and  Honoria,  145. 

3.  Honest ;  not  declining  from  the  right. 
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Such  neighbour  nearness  should  not  partialize 
Th'  unstooping  firmness  of  my  upright  soul. 

Shakespear,  Ricliard  II.  i.  1. 
Thousands,  once  upright 
And  faithful,  now  proved  false ! 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  270. 
The  most  upright  of  mortal  men  was  he. 

Dry  den.  Translation  from  Ovid, 

Metamorphoses,  b.  i. 
Upright,  s. 
1.  Elevation. 

You  have  the  orthography,  or  upright  of  this 
ground- plat,  and  the  explanation  thereof,  with  a 
scale  of  feet  and  inches. — Moxon,  Mechanical  Exer- 
cises. 

•2.  In  Carpentry.     Upright  support. 
Uprightly,  adv.     In  an  upright  manner. 

1.  Perpendicularly  to  the  horizon. 

•2.  Honestly  ;  without  deviation  from  the 
right. 

Men  by  nature  apter  to  rage  than  deceit;  not 
greatly  ambitious,  more  than  to  be  well  and  up- 
rightly dealt  with.— (Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Uprightness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Upright. 

Perpendicular  erection :     (this    was    an- 
ciently accented  on  the  second  syllable). 

So  the  fair  tree,  which  still  preserves 
Her  fruit  and  state  while  no  wind  blows, 
In  storms  from  that  uprightness  swerves.     Waller. 

2.  Honesty;  integrity. 

The  hypocrite  bends  his  principles  and  practice 
to  the  fashion  of  a  corrupt  world ;  but  the  truly 
upright  man  is  inflexible  in  his  uprightness,  and 
unalterable  in  his  purpose. — Bishop  Atterbury. 
Uprise,  v.  n. 

1.  Rise  from  decumbiture. 

Early,  before  the  morn  . . . 
Uprose  Sir  Guy  on.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

2.  Rise  from  below  the  horizon. 

Uprose  the  sun.  Cowley. 

3.  Rise  with  acclivity. 

Was  that  the  king  that  spurr'd  his  horse  so  hard 
Against  the  steep  uprising  of  the  hill  ? 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  iv.  1. 
Uprise.  S. 

1.  Appearance  above  the  horizon.    Rare. 

Did  ever  raven  sing  so  like  a  lark, 
That  gives  sweet  tidings  of  the  sun's  uprise? 

Shakespear,  Titus  A  ndronicus,  iii.  1. 

2.  Act  of  rising  from  decumbency.  Rare. 

Instead  of  musick  and  base  flattering  tongues, 
Which  wait  to  first  salute  my  lord's  uprise, 
The  cheerful  lark  wakes  him  with  early  songs. 

P.  Fletcher,  Purple  Island,  canto  xii. 

Uprising,  verbal  abs. 

1.  Act  of  rising  from  below  the  horizon. 

He  gives  those  rebels  battle  at  the  sun's  first  up- 
rising.— Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of  some  Years' 
Travels  into  Africa  and  the  Great  Asia,  p.  64. 

2.  Act  of  rising  from  decumbency,  or  sitting. 

Thou  knowest  my  down-sitting  and  mine  up- 
rising.— Psalms,  cxxxix.  t. 

uproar,  s.  Tumult ;  bustle;  disturbance; 
confusion. 

The  Jews  which  believed  not,  moved  with  envy, 
took  unto  them  certain  lewd  fellows  of  the  baser 
sort,  and  gathered  a  company,  and  set  all  the  city  on 
an  uproar. — Acts,  xvii.  5. 

Uproar,  v.  a.     Throw  into  confusion.  Hare. 

Had  I  power,  I  should 
Pour  the  sweet  milk  of  concord  into  hell, 
Uproar  the  universal  peace,  confound 
All  unity  on  earth.  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

Uproll.  v.  a.     Roll  up. 

Thither  they  [the  waters] 
Hasted  with  glad  precipitance,  uproll'd 
As  drops  on  dust  couglobing  from  the  dry. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  290. 

Uproot,  v.  a.    Tear  up  by  the  root. 

Orpheus  could  lead  the  savage  race, 
And  trees  uprooted  left  their  place, 
Sequacious  of  the  lyre. 

Dryden,  Song  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day. 

uprouse.  v.  a.  Waken  from  sleep ;  excite 
to  action. 

Thou  art  uproused  by  some  distemperature. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  3. 

Upset,  v.  a.  Overturn  ;  overthrow  :  (con- 
demned by  Todd  as  '  a  low  word '). 

upshot,  s.  Conclusion  ;  end ;  last  amount ; 
final  event. 

With  this  he  kindleth  his  ambitious  spighte 
To  like  desire  and  praise  of  noble  fame, 
The  only  upshot,  whereto  he  doth  aim. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hubbard's  Tale. 
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I  cannot  pursue  with  any  safety  this  sport  to  the 
upshot.— Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  iv.  2. 

At  the  upshot,  after  a  life  of  perpetual  application 
to  reflect  that  you  have  been  doing  nothing  for  your- 
self, and  that  the  same  or  less  industry  might  have 
gained  you  a  friendship  that  can  never  deceive  or 
end ;  a  glory,  which,  though  not  to  be  had  till  after 
death,  yet  shall  be  felt  and  enjoyed  to  eternity.— 
f  Pope. 

Upside-down,  adi:     [Up- so-down.] 

1.  With  lower  part  above  the  higher. 

In  the  day-time  they  fish  in  their  boats,  which 
they  draw  unto  the  land  at  night;  and.  turning 
them  upside  down,  sleep  under  them. — Heylin. 

2.  In  confusion ;  in  complete  disorder. 

In  his  lap  a  mass  of  coin  he  told, 
And  turned  upside  down,  to  feed  his  eye 
And  covetous  desire  with  his  huge  treasurye. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  ii.  7,  4. 

The  flood  did  not  so  turn  upside  down  the  face  of 

the  earth,  as  thereby  it  was  made  past  knowledge, 

after  the  waters  were  decreased.— (Sir  W.  Raleigh, 

History  of  the  World. 

The  severe  notions  of  Christianity  turned  all  this 
-upside  down,  filling  all  with  surprise  and  amaze- 
ment.  They  came  upon  the  world,  like  light  darting 
full  upon  the  face  of  a  man  asleep,  who  had  a  mind 
not  to  be  disturbed. — South,  Sermons. 
Up-so-down,  adv.     Original  form  of  Up- 
side-down. 

A  mannes  conscyence  stereth  up  so  downe  the 
memory.— Bishop  Fisher,  Psalms. 
Upspring-.  v.  n.     Spring  up. 

The  flames  upspring,  and  cruelly  they  creep 
From  wall  to  roof. 

Sackville.  Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  induction. 

These  in  flocks 

Pasturing  at  once,  and  in  broad  herds,  upsprung. 
Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  461. 

Upspring-.   s.     Upstart;  man  suddenly  ex- 
alted.   Rare. 

The  king  cloth  wake  to-night,  and  takes  his  rouse ; 
Keeps  wassel,  and  the  swagg'ring  upspring  reels. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  4. 

Upstand.  v.  n.     Be  erected. 

Sea  calves  unwonted  to  fresh  rivers  fly ; 
The  water  snakes  with  scales  upstanding  die. 

May,  Translation  of  Virgil. 
Upstart,  v.  n.     Spring  up  suddenly. 

He  upstarted  brave 

Out  of  the  well,  wherein  he  drenched  lay, 
As  eagle  fresh  out  of  the  ocean  wave. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  11,  34. 

Thus  having  spoke,  ne  sat ;  thus  answer'd  then, 

Upstarting  from  his  throne,  the  king  of  men, 

His  breast  with  fury  fill'd.  Dryden, 

Translation  of  the  First  JBook  of  the  Iliad,  151. 

Upstart,  s.     One  suddenly  raised  to  wealth, 


power,  or  honour ;   that  which   suddenly 

rises  and  appears. 

Mushrooms  have  two  strange  properties;  the 
one,  that  they  yield  so  delicious  a  meat ;  the  other, 
thai  they  come  up  so  hastily,  even  in  a  night,  and 
yet  they  are  unsown  :  and  therefore  such  as  are 
upstarts  in  state,  they  call  in  reproach  mushrooms. 
— Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Mean  upstarts,  when  they  come  once,  to  be  pre- 
ferred, forget  their  fathers.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Upstart,  adj.     Suddenly  raised. 

My  rights  and  royalties 

Pluckt  from  my  arms  perforce,  and  given  away 
To  upstart  unthrifts.    Shakespear,  Richard  II.  ii.3. 
The  king  did  not  neglect  Ireland,  the  soil  where 
these  mushrooms  and  upstart  weeds,  that  spring  up 
in  a  night,  did  chiefly  prosper. — Bacon. 

Inordinate  desires, 

And  upstart  passions,  catch  the  government 
From  reason.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  87. 

Upstay.  v.  a.     Sustain  ;  support.    Mure. 

Them  she  upstays 

Gently  with  myrtle  band  ;  mindless  the  while 
Herself,  though  fairest  unsupported  flow'r. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vs..  430. 

Upswarm.  v.  a.    Raise  in  a  swarm.    Hare. 

You  've  taken  up  the  subjects  of  my  father; 
And  both  against  the  voice  of  heaven  and  him 
Have  here  upswarm'd  them. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  2. 

Uptake,  v.  a.     Take  into  the  hands. 

He  hearkened  to  his  reason,  and  the  child 
Vptaking,  to  the  palmer  gave  to  bear. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  ii.  2, 11. 

Uptear.  v.  a.     Tear  up ;  rend  up. 

The  rest,  in  imitation,  to  like  arms 
Betook  them,  and  the  neighbouring  hills  uptore. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  662. 

Uptrain.  v.  a.     Bring  up  ;  educate.     Mure. 
King  Lear  in  happy  peace  long  reign'd, 
But  had  no  issue  male  him  to  succeed, 
But  three  fair  daughters,  which  were  well  uptrain'd 
In  all  that  seemed  fit  for  kingly  seed. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  ii.  10,  27. 
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Upturn,  v.  a.     Throw  up ;  furrow. 

So  scented  the  grim  feature,  and  upturn'd 
His  nostrils  wide  into  tho  murky  air. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  279 
Beyond  all  marks,  with  many  a  giddy  rouud 
Down  rushing,  it  upturns  a  hill  of  ground. 
r  Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  viiL  217 

Upward,  Upwards,  adv. 
I.  Towards    a   higher  place:     (opposed  to 
downward). 

I  thought 

To  smooth  your  passage,  and  to  soften  death : 
For  I  would  have  you,  when  you  upward  move 
Speak  kindly  of  me  to  our  friends  above.     Dryden. 
A  man  on  a  cliff  is  at  liberty  to  leap  twenty  yards 
downwards  into  the  sea,  not  because  he  has'  power 
to  do  the  contrary  action,  which  is  to  leap  twenty 
yards  upwards,  for  that  he  cannot  do ;  but  he  is 
therefore  free,  because  he  has  a  power  to  leap  or 
not  to  leap.— Locke. 

2.  Towards  heaven  and  God. 

Looking  inward,  we  are  stricken  dumb :  looking 
upward,  we  speak  and  prevail.— Hooker,  Ecclesi- 
astical Polity. 

3.  With  respect  to  the  higher  part. 

Dagon,  sea-monster !  upward  man, 
And  downward  fish.     Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  462. 

4.  More  than  ;  with  tendency  to  a  higher  or 
greater  number. 

I  have  been  your  wife  in  this  obedience 
Upward  of  twenty  years ;  and  have  been  blest 
"With  many  children  by  you. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIIL  ii.  4. 
o.  Towards  the  source. 

Be  Homer's  works  your  study  and  delight, 
Read  them  by  day,  and  meditate  by  night ; 
Thence  form  your  judgement,  thence  your  notions 

bring, 
And  trace  the  muses  upward  to  their  spring. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  i.  124. 
Upward,  adj.     Directed  to  a  higher  part. 

Spread  upon  a  lake,  with  upward  eye, 
A  plump  of  fowl  behold  their  foe  on  high.   Dryden. 

The  angel  said, 
With  upward  speed  his  agile  wings  he  spread. 

Prior,  Solomon,  iii.  875. 
Upward.  .?.     Top.    Rare. 

From  th'  extremest  upward  of  thy  head, 
To  the  descent  and  dust  below  thy  foot, 
A  most  toad-spotted  traitor. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  v.  3. 

Upwhirl.  v.  a.     Raise  upwards  with  quick 
rotation. 

All  these,  upwhirl'd  aloft, 
Fly  o'er  the  backside  of  the  world  far  off 
Into  a  Limbo  large  and  broad. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  493. 

Upwind,  v.  a.  pret.  and  past  part,  upwound. 
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Convolve. 

As  she  lay  upon  the  dirty  ground, 
Her  huge  long  tail  her  den  all  overspread, 
Yet  was  in  knots  and  many  boughts  upwound. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  1, 15. 

Uranium,  s.  In  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy. 
Name  of  a  metal  so  called,  because  it  was 
discovered  about  the  same  time  as  the 
planet  Uranus  (Gr.  ovpavbi;  =  heaven).  The 
word  is  an  artificial  one,  the  termination 
-urn  belonging  to  the  technical  language  of 
chemistry,  and  indicating  that  the  name  is 
that  of  a  metal. 

Uranium  is  a  rare  metal  first  discovered  by  Klap- 
roth  in  the  black  mineral  called  Prechblende,  found 
in  a  mine  near  Johann-Georgen-Stadt,  in  Saxony,  and 
which  is  a  sulphuret  of  uranium.  A  double  phos- 
phate of  uranium  and  copper,  called  green  uranite, 
and  uran-mica,  occurs  in  Cornwall.  It  has  been 
reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  various  devices,  but 
it  has  hardly  the  appearance  of  metal  to  the  naked 
eye,  and  from  the  rarity  of  its  ores,  is  not  likely  to 
be  of  any  importance  in  the  arts.—  Ure,  Dictionary 
of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Urate.  s.  Salt  of  uric  acid;  Lithateisa 
synonym. 

The  deposits  of  urate  of  ammonia  and  urate  of 
soda,  which  are  formed  in  urine  during  fever  and 
other  diseases,  are  always  found  to  exhibit  different 
shades  of  red,  varying  from  pink  to  carmine. — 
Schunck,  On  the  Colouring  and  Extractive  Matters 
of  Urine,  in  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  1867. 

(See  also  under  Uric.) 
Urbane,     adj.      [Lat.   urbanus,    from   urbs, 
urbis  =  chy.']     Civil;  courteous;  elegant. 

They  see  a  more  civil  and  urbane  kind  of  life. — 
World  of  Wonders,  p.  2:53 :  160$. 

Dr.  Warton  thinks  this  epistle  superior  to  any  of 
Voiture's.  The  latter  part  of  it  is  certainly  urbane, 
elegant,  and  unaffected.— Bowles,  Pope's  Works,  i. 
298. 
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Urbanity,  s.  [Tr.  urbanite;  Lat.  urbanitas, 
-ntix.\  Civility;  elegance;  politeness; 
merriment  ;  fucetiousness. 

In  jest,  what  urbanity  he  uses  !—  B.  Jonton.  Dis- 
coveries. 

Raillery  is  the  sauce  of  civil  entertainment;  and 
without  some  such  tincture  of  urbanity  good- 
humour  falters.—  Sir  R.  L'  Estrange. 

Moral  doctrine,  and  urbanity,  or  well-mannered 
wit,  constitute  the  Roman  satire.—  Dryden. 
Urbanize,  v.  a.  Render  civil  ;  polish.  Rare. 
Refined  nations,  whom  learning  and  knowledge 
did  first  urbanize  and  polish.—  Rowell,  Instructions 
f    for  Foreign  Travel,  p.  9  :  16-12. 
Urchin.  *.  [Fr.  urchon,  herisson  ;  Lat.  ericius.~\ 
1    Hedgehog. 

Urchins  shall,  for  that  vast  of  night  that  they  may 

work, 

All  exercise  on  thee.  Shakespear,  Tempest,  i.  2. 
_  That  nature  designs  the  preservation  of  the  more 
infirm  creatures,  by  the  defensive  armour  it  hath 
given  them,  is  demonstrable  in  the  common  hedge- 
hog or  urchin.  —  Ray. 

2.  Name  of  slight  anger  to  a  child. 

Pleased  Cupid  heard,  and  check'd  his  mother's 

pride  : 
And  who's  blind  now,  mamma?  the  urchin  cried. 

Prior,  Venus  Mistaken. 

On  each  side  of  their  master,  seated  on  a  stool 
higher  than  the  rest,  was  an  urchinot  not  more  than 
four  or  five  years  of  age,  serious  and  demure,  as  if 
proud  of  his  eminent  position,  and  working  inces- 
santly at  his  little  file.  —  B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  iii 
ch.  vii. 

Ure.  s.  [see  Enure.]  Practice;  use; 
habit.  Obsolete. 

Is  the  warrant  sufficient  for  any  man's  conscience 
to  build  such  proceedings  upon,  as  are  and  have 
been  put  in  ure  for  the  establishment  of  that  cause? 
—  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

He  would  keep  his  hand  in  ure  with  somewhat  of 
greater  value,  till  he  was  brought  to  justice.—  Sir  R 
L'Estrange. 

Urea.  *.  In  Organic  Chemistry.  See  ex- 
tract. 

Urea  ...  is  the  characteristic  ingredient  of  the 
human  urine,  and  that  of  the  greater  number  of  car- 
nivorous animals.  It  is  a  highly  azotised  substance, 
represented  by  the  formula  C,H4NaO2.  It  may  be 
obtained  by  carefully  evaporating  urine  to  the  con- 
sistency of  a  thin  syrup,  filtering  and  adding  an 
equal  volume  of  pure  nitric  acid  ;  a  crystalline  pre- 
cipitate of  nitrate  of  urea  gradually  forms,  which, 
decomposed  by  carbonate  of  baryta,  yields  nitrate  of 
baryta  and  urea,  from  which  boiling  alcohol  dissolves 
out  the  urea.  An  oxalate  of  urea  may  be  similarly 
formed,  and  decomposed  by  carbonate  of  lime  into 
urea  and  oxalate  of  lime.  .  .  .  Urea  crystallises  in 
prisms;  of  a  cooling  saline  taste:  it  is  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol  ;  but  insoluble  in  ether  and  in  an 
excess  of  nitric  acid.  It  is  neither  acid  nor  al  kaline. 
Pure  urea  is  permanent  in  the  air  ;  at  250°  it  fuses, 
at  a  higher  temperature  it  yields  ammonia,  cyanate 
of  ammonia,  and  cyanuric  acid.  When  heated  in 
close  vessels  to  between  428°  and  464°,  it  is  converted 
into  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  water.  An  aqueous 
solution  of  urea  remains  long  without  change  ;  but 
the  addition  of  proteiniferous  substances  resolves  it 
more  rapidly  into  carbonate  of  ammonia  ___  .  The 
proportion  of  urea  contained  in  urine  is  very  varia- 
ble. ...  It  is  increased  by  exercise,  and  diminished 
by  rest.  Urea  has  been  detected  in  the  blood,  and, 
where  the  kidneys  are  extensively  diseased,  may  so 
accumulate  there  as  to  produce  a  form  of  narcotic 
poisoning  known  under  the  name  of  Uramia.  — 
Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art. 

Jreter.  s.  [G  r.  ovpr)ri}p  ;  Fr.  uretere.']  Mem- 
branous tube  from  the  basin  of  the  kidneys 
to  the  bladder,  one  on  each  side,  the  use  of 
them  being  to  carry  the  urine  from  the 
kidneys  to  the  bladder. 

The  kidnies  and  ureters  serve  for  expurgation.  — 
Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Urethra,  s.  [Gr.  ovpntipa.']  Membranous 
tube  for  the  passage  of  the  urine  from  the 
bladder  to  the  point  of  its  evacuation. 

Caruncles  are  loose  flesh,  arising  in  the  urethra.— 
Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Urge.  v.  a.     [Lat  urgeo.~\ 

1.  Incite;  push;  press  by  motives. 

You  dp  mistake  your  business  :  my  brother 
Never  did  urge  me  in  his  act. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  2. 
High  Epidaurus  urges  on  my  speed, 
Famed  for  his  hills,  and  for  his  horses'  breed. 

Drydeii,  Translation  of  the  Oeorgics,  iii.  75. 
The  heathens  had  but  uncertain  apprehensions  of 
what  urges  men  most  powerfully  to  forsake  their 
sins.—  Archbisluip  TUtotson. 

2.  Provoke;  exasperate. 
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Urge  not  my  father's  anger,  Eglamour, 
But  think  upon  my  grief. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  3. 

8.  Follow  close,  so  as  to  impel. 

Man?  and  forever?  wretch!  what  wouldst  thou 

have  ? 
Heir  urges  heir,  like  wave  impelling  wave. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.ii.  ep.ii. 

4.  Labour  vehemently;   do  with  eagerness, 
or  violence. 

He,  seized  with  horror,  in  the  shades  of  night. 
Through  the  thick  desarts  headlong  urged  his  flight. 

Pope. 

5.  Press ;  enforce. 

Urge  you  your  petitions  in  the  street  ? 

Shakespear,  Julius  Caesar,  iii.  1. 
And  great  Achilles  urge  the  Trojan  fate. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  iv.  44. 

6.  Press  as  an  argument. 

Urge  the  necessity  and  state  of  times, 
And  be  not  peevish. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

7.  Importune ;  solicit. 

He  urged  sore, 

With  piercing  words  and  pitiful  implore, 
Him  hasty  to  arise.  Spenser. 

8.  Press  in  opposition,  by  way  of  objection. 

Though  every  man  has  a  right  in  dispute  to  urge 
a  false  religion,  with  all  its  absurd  consequences; 
yet  it  is  barbarous  incivility  scurrilously  to  sport 
with  that  which  others  account  religion?— Arch- 
bishop Tillotson. 

Urge.  v.  n.    Press  forward. 

A  palace,  when  'tis  that  which  it  should  be, 

Stands  such  or  else  decays : 
But  he  that  dwells  there  is  not  so ;  for  he 
Strives  to  urge  upward,  and  his  fortune  raise. 

Donne. 

Urgency,  s. 

1.  Pressure  of  difficulty  or  necessity. 

Being  for  some  hours  extremely  pressed  by  the 
necessities  of  nature.  I  was  under  great  difficulties 
between  urgency  and  shame.  —  Swift,  Gulliver's 
Travels.  • 

2.  Entreaty;  solicitation. 

Neither  would  he  have  done  it  at  all  but  at  my 
urgency. — Swift. 

Urgent,  adj.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  urgrens,  -entis,  pres. 
part,  of  urgeo.~\ 

1.  Cogent;  pressing;  violent. 

Things  so  ordained  are  to  be  kept ;  howbeit  not 
necessarily  any  longer  than  till  there  grow  some 
urgent  cause  to  ordain  the  contrary.— Hooker,  Ec- 
clesiastical Polity. 

This  ever  hath  been  that  true  cause  of  more  wars, 
than  upon  all  other  occasions,  though  it  least  par- 
takes of  the  urgent  necessity  of  state.— Sir  W.  Ra- 
leigh. 

Let  a  father  seldom  strike,  but  upon  very  urgent 
necessity,  and  as  the  last  remedy.— Locke,  Thoughts 
on  Education. 

2.  Importunate  ;  vehement  in  solicitation. 

The  Egyptians  were  urgent  upon  the  people,  that 
they  might  send  them  out  of  the  land  in  haste.— 
Exodus,  xii.  83. 

Urgently,  adv.  In  an  urgent  manner ;  co- 
gently ;  violently  ;  vehemently  ;  importu- 
nately. 

Acrimony  in  their  blood,  and  afflux  of  humours  to 
their  lungs,  urgently  indicate  phlebotomy.— Harvey. 
Urger.    s.      One  who,   that  which,   urges, 
presses,  importunes. 

More  repeaters  of  their  popular  oratorious  yehe- 
mencies,  than  urgers  and  confirmers  of  their  ar- 
gumentative strength.— Bishop  Taylor,  Artificial 
Handsomeness,  p.  122. 
I  wish  Pope  were  as  great  an  urger  as  I. — Swift 

Urgewonder.  s.  [Fr.  orge  monde.]  Husked 
barley. 

This  barley  is  called  by  some  urgewonder.— Mor- 
timer, Husbandry. 

Uric.  adj.  Acid  contained  in  the  urine. 
Lit  hie  is  another  name  for  it.  See  ex- 
tracts. 

The  urine  of  man  also  contains  a  small  quantity 
of  uric  acid. . . .  When  separated  and  purified,  uric 
acid  forms  a  glistening,  snow-white  powder,  appa- 
rently amorphous,  but  shown  by  the  microscope  to 

consist  of  minute  but  regular  crystals Uric  acid 

is  replaced  in  the  urine  of  herbivorous  animals  by 
hippuric  acid. — Dr.  Carpenter,  Principles  of  Com- 
parative Physiology,  p.  435 :  1854. 

Uric  acid  [is]  . . .  peculiar  to  the  urine  of  certain 
animals;  it  is  always  present  in  human  urine,  and 
in  the  excrements  of  many  birds  of  prey  and  of  ser- 
pents, especially  of  the  Boa  constrictor,  which  is 
voided  in  white  nodules,  consisting  of  little  else  than 
vrate  of  ammonia.  Uric  acid  also  forms  one  of  the 
commonest  varieties  of  urinary  calculi  (hence  the 
term  Lithic  acid  applied  to  it),  and  of  the  red  gravel 
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or  sand  which  is  voided  in  certain  morbid  states  of 

the  urine Uric  acid  requires  about  10,000  parts 

of  water  for  solution,  and  the  greater  number  of  the 
urates  are  also  of  very  sparing  solubility.— Brande 
and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and 
Art. 
Urinal,  s.     [Fr.] 

1 .  Bottle  in  which  water  is  kept  for  inspection. 

These  follies  shine  through  you,  like  the  water  in 
an  urinal.— Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona, 

'Some  with  scimitars  in  their  hands,  and  others 
with  urinals,  ran  to  and  fro. — Spectator. 

2.  Place  for  making  water. 

Urinary,  adj.  Relating  to,  connected  with, 
the  urine. 

The  urachus  or  ligamentous  passage  is  derived 
from  the  bottom  of  the  bladder,  whereby  it  dis- 
chargeth  the  waterish  and  urinary  part  of  its  con- 
tents.—Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Diureticks  that  relax  the  urinary  passages,  should 
be  tried  before  such  as  stimulate.— A rbuthnot,  On 
the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 
Urinatlve.  adj.      Working   by  urine;    pro- 
voking urine  :  (in  the  extract  the  construc- 
tion is  postpositive). 

Medicines  urinative  do  not  work  by  rejection  and 
indigestion,  as  solutive  do.— Bacon,  Natural  and 
Experimental  History. 

Urlnator.  s.  [Fr.  urinateur ;  Lat.  urinator.~] 
Diver.  Latinism. 

The  precious  things  that  grow  there,  as  pearl,  may 
be  much  more  easily  fetched  up  by  the  help  of  this, 
than  by  any  other  way  of  the  urinators.—  Wilkins, 
Matliematical  Magick. 

Those  relations  of  urinators  belong  only  to  those 
places  where  they  have  dived,  which  are  always 
rocky. — Ray. 

Urine,  s.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  urina.']  Excretion 
from  the  kidneys. 

As  though  there  were  a  seminality  in  urine,  or 
that,  like  the  seed,  it  carried  with  it  the  idea  of 
every  part,  they  foolishly  believe  we  can  visibly  be- 
hold therein  the  anatomy  of  every  particle.— Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

The  chyle  cannot  pass  by  urine  nor  sweat.— .4  r- 
buthnot. 
Urine,  v.  n.     Make  water. 

Places  where  men  urine  commonly  have  some 
smell  of  violets.— Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimen- 
tal History. 

No  oviparous  animal,  which  spawn  or  lay  eggs, 
doth  urine,  except  the  tortoise.— Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

Urlnous.  adj.     Partaking  of  urine. 

The  putrid  matter  being  distilled,  affords  a  water 
impregnated  with  an  urinous  spirit,  like  that  ob- 
tainable from  animal  substances. — Arbuthnot,  On 
the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

Urn.  s.     [Fr.  urne ;  Lat.  urnaJ] 
\.  Any  vessel,  of  which  the  mouth  is  nar- 
rower than  the  body. 
Vesta  is  not  displeased  if  her  chaste  urn 

Do  with  repaired  fuel  burn : 

But  my  saint  frowns,  though  to  her  honour'd  name 
I  consecrate  a  never-dying  flame.  Carew. 

Minos,  the  strict  inquisitor  appears, 
And  lives,  and  crimes,  with  his  assessors,  hears ; 
Hound,  in  his  urn,  the  blended  balls  he  rolls ; 
Absolves  the  just,  and  dooms  the  guilty  souls. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vi.  682. 

2.  Water-pot ;  particularly  that  in  the  sign 
of  Aquarius. 

The  fish  oppose  the  maid,  the  wat'ry  urn 

With  adverse  fires  sees  raging  Leo  burn.    Creech. 

3.  Vessel  in  which  the  remains  of  burnt  bo- 
dies were  put. 

Or  lay  these  bones  in  an  unworthy  urn, 
Tombless,  with  no  remembrance  over  them. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  i.  2. 

A  rustick  digging  in  the  ground  by  Padua,  found 
an  urn,  or  earthen  pot,  in  which  there  was  another 
urn ;  and  in  this  lesser,  a  lamp  clearly  burning. — 
Bishop  Wilkins. 

His  scatter'd  limbs  with  my  dead  body  burn ; 
And  once  more  join  us  in  the  pious  urn,      Dryden. 
Urn.  v.  a.    Enclose  in  an  urn. 

From  my  hand  Cornelia  shall  take 
And  urn  thy  reliques. 

May,  Translation  of  Lucan's  Pharsalia,  b.  viii. 

Uroscopy.  s.  [Gr.  ovpov  =  urine  +  <TK07TEw  =  I 
spy,  view,  see.]  Inspection  of  urine,  for 
the  sake  of  determining  the  nature  of  dis- 
eases. 

In  this  work,  attempts  will  exceed  performances ; 
it  being  composed  by  snatches  of  time,  as  medical 
vacations  and  uroscopy  would  permit.  —  Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 
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Urry.  s.    [  ?  ]     Mineral  so  called. 

In  the  coal-mines  they  dig  a  blue  or  black  clay, 
that  lies  near  the  coal,  commonly  called  urry,  which 
is  an  unripe  coal,  and  is  very  proper  for  hot  lands, 
especially  pasture-ground. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Ursine,  adj.  [Lat.  ursinus,  from  ursus,  ursa.~\ 
Having  the  character  of  a  bear. 

The  labiated  bear  ...  is  sometimes  called  the 
ursine  sloth. — Owen,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary 
of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

TJrticaceous.  adj.     In  Botany.     Having  the 
character  of  a  nettle. 

All  the  more  important  of  the  old  urticaceous 
order  having  been  removed  from  this  place,  the. 
qualities  of  the  few  that  remain  are  of  little  interest. 
— Lindley,  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

Urtical.  adj.   [Lat.  urtica  =  nettle.]    Having 
the  character  of,  allied  to,  the  nettles. 

We  know  so  little  about  the  plants  of  the  urtical 
alliance,  that  any  final  distribution  of  the  genera 
must  be  premature.— Lindley,  Vegetable  Kingdom. 
Urticaria.  *.     Nettlerash. 

Urticating.  part.  adj.     Stinging  as  a  nettle. 
The  border  ...  is  beset  with  .  . .  tentacles  .  .  . 
armed  with  many  urt icating  cells. — Owen,  Lectures 
on  Comparative  Anatomy,  lect.  ix. 

Urtication.  verbal  abs.    Stinging,  as  that  of 

a  nettle. 

Us.     Oblique  form  of  the  plural  of  the  pro- 
noun of  the  first  person.     See  W  e. 

The  Lord  made  not  this  covenant  with  our  fathers, 
but  with  us,  even  us,  who  are  all  of  us  here  alive  this 
day. — Deuteronomy,  v.  3. 
Usage,  s. 
\.  Treatment. 

Which  way 
Might'st  thou  deserve,  or  they  impose,  this  usage. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  4. 
Are  not  hawks  brought  to  the  hand,  and  to  the 
lure ;  and  lions  reclaimed  by  good  usage  /—Sir  R. 
L' Estrange. 

Neptune  took  unkindly  to  be  bound, 
And  Eurus  never  such  hard  usage  found 
In  his  ./Eolian  prison. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  x.  291. 

2.  Custom ;  practice  long  continued. 

Of  things  once  received  and  confirmed  by  use, 
long  usage  is  a  law  sufficient.  In  civil  affairs,  when 
there  is  no  other  law,  custom  itself  doth  stand  for 
law. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

3.  Manners ;  behaviour.      Obsolete. 

A  gentle  nymph  was  found, 
Hight  Astery,  excelling  all  the  crew, 
In  courteous  usage,  and  unstained  hue.       Spenser. 

Usager.  s.     [Fr.]     One  who  has  the  use  of 
anything  in  trust  for  another. 

He  consumed  the  common  treasury ; 
Whereof  he  being  the  simple  usager 
But  for  the  state,  not  in  propriety, 
Did  alien  to  his  minions. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wurs  of  York  and  Lancaster. 
usance,  s.     [Fr.] 

1.  Use  ;  proper  employment. 

What  art  thou,  man,  if  man  at  all  thou  art, 
That  here  in  desart  hast  thine  habitance, 
And  these  rich  heaps  of  wealth  dost  hide  apart 
From  the  world's  eye,  and  from  her  right  usance? 
Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  ii.  7,  7. 

By  this  discriminative  usance  or  sanctilication  of 
things  sacred,  the  name  of  God  is  honoured  and 
sanctified,  according  to  the  teuour  of  our  petition. 
— Mede,  Diatribe,  p.  60. 

2.  Usury ;  interest  paid  for  money. 

He  lends  out  money  gratis,  and  brings  down 
The  rate  of  usance. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

3.  Certain  period  of  time,  but  different  in 
different  countries. 

An  usance  is  said  to  be  regularly  a  month ;  but  it 
varies  according  to  the  custom  of  particular  coun- 
tries.— Cunningham. 

Use.  s.     [Lat.  usus.] 

1.  Act  of  employing  anything  to  any  purpose. 

The  fat  of  the  beast  that  dieth  of  itself .  . .  may  be 
used  in  any  otiier  use.— Leviticus,  vii.  24. 

2.  Qualities  that  make  a  thing  proper  for 
any  purpose. 

Bice  is  of  excellent  use  for  illnesses  of  the  stomach 
that  proceed  from  cold  or  moist  humours ;  a  great 
digester  and  restorer  of  appetite.— Sir  W.  Temple. 

3.  Need  of;  occasion  on  which  a  thing  can 
be  employed. 

This  will  secure  a  father  to  my  child  ; 
That  done,  I  have  no  farther  use  for  life.  A.Philips. 

4.  Advantage  received;  power  of  receiving 
advantage. 
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More  figures  in  a  picture  than  are  necessary,  our 
author  calls  figures  to  be  let ;  because  the  picture 
has  no  use  for  them. — Dryden,  Translation  of  Du- 
fresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

5.  Convenience  ;  help  ;  usefulness. 

Nothing  would  be  of  greater  use  towards  the  im- 
provement of  knowledge  and  politeness,  than  some 
effectual  method  for  correcting,  enlarging,  and  as- 
certaining our  language.— Swift. 

You  shew  us  Rome  was  glorious,  not  profuse, 
And  pompous  buildings  once  were  things  of  use. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iv.  23. 

6.  Usage  ;  customary  act. 

That  which  those  nations  did  use,  having  been 
also  in  use  with  others,  the  antient  Roman  laws  do 
forbid. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

He  that  first  brought  the  word  sham,  wheedle,  or 
banter  in  use,  put  together,  as  he  thought  fit,  those 
ideas  he  made  it  stand  for. — Locke. 

7.  Practice ;  habit. 

Sweetness,  truth,  and  every  grace. 
Which  time  and  use  are  wont  to  teach, 
The  eye  may  in  a  moment  reach, 
And  read  distinctly  in  her  face.  Waller. 

8.  Custom  ;  common  occurrence. 

O  Caesar !  these  things  are  beyond  all  use, 
And  1  do  fear  them. 

SMkespear,  Julius  Caesar,  ii.  2. 

9.  Interest ;  money  paid  for  the  use  of  money. 

If  it  be  good,  thou  hast  received  it  from  God,  and 
then  thou  art  more  obliged  to  pay  duty  and  tribute, 
•use  and  principal,  to  him. — Jeremy  Taylor,  Rule  and 
Exercises  of  holy  Living. 

Most  of  the  learned,  heathen,  and  Christian,  assert 
the  taking  of  use  to  be  unlawful ;  yet  the  divines 
of  the  reformed  church  beyond  the  seas,  do  gene- 
rally affirm  it  to  be  lawful.— South,  Sermons. 

Use.  v.  a.     [Fr.  user ;  Lat.  usus.] 

1.  Employ  to  any  purpose. 

They  were  armed  with  bows,  and  could  use  both 
the  right  hand  and  the  left,  in  hurling  stones  and 
shooting  arrows. — I  Chronicles,  xii.  2. 

You're  welcome, 

Most  learned,  rev'rend  sir,  into  our  kingdom ; 
Use  us  and  it.  SJiakespear,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  2. 

That  prince  was  using  all  his  endeavours  to  intro- 
duce popery,  which  he  openly  professed.— Swift. 

2.  Accustom;  habituate. 

He  that  intends  to  gain  the  Olympick  prize, 
Must  use  himself  to  hunger,  heat,  and  cold. 

Lord  Roscommon. 

Those  who  think  only  of  the  matter,  use  them- 
selves only  to  speak  extempore. — Locke,  Thoughts 
cm  Education. 

I've  hitherto  been  used  to  think 
A  blind  officious  zeal  to  serve  my  king 
The  ruling  principle.  Addison,  Goto. 

A  people  long  used  to  hardships,  lose  by  degrees 
the  very  notions  of  liberty;  they  look  upon  them- 
selves as  at  mercy. — Swift. 

3.  Treat. 

Why  dost  thou  use  me  thus  P    I  know  thee  not. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  2. 
When  he  came  to  ask  leave  of  Solyman  that  he 
might  depart,  he  was  courteously  used  of  him. — 
Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

I  know 
My  Aurengzebe  would  ne'er  have  used  me  so. 

Dryden,  Anrengzebe,  iv.  2. 

Gay  is  used  as  the  friends  of  Tories  are  by  Whigs, 
and  generally  by  Tories  too. — Pope,  Letter  to  Swift. 

4.  Practise  customarily. 

Use  hospitality  one  to  another,  without  grudging. 
— 1  Peter,  iv.  9. 

5.  Behave :    (with  the  reciprocal  pronoun). 
Obsolete. 

Pray  forgive  me,  if  I  have  used  myself  unman- 
nerly.— Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  1. 

TTse.  v.  n. 

1.  Be  accustomed  ;  practise  customarily. 

They  use  to  place  him  that  shall  be  their  captain 
upon  a  stone  always  reserved  for  that  purpose,  and 
placed  commonly  upon  a  hill. — Spenser,  View  of  the 
State  of  Ireland. 

In  polling  of  trees,  many  do  use  to  leave  a  bough 
or  two  on  the  top,  to  help  to  draw  up  the  sap.— 
Bacon. 

A  prudent  governor,  to  advance  religion,  will  not 
consider  men's  duty  but  their  practice ;  not  what 
they  ought  to  do,  but  what  they  use  to  do.— South, 
Sermons. 

2.  Be  customarily ;  be  wont.     Obsolete. 

Fears  use  to  be  represented  in  such  an  imaginary 
fashion,  as  they  rather  dazzle  men's  eyes  than  open 
them. — Bacon. 

3.  Frequent;  inhabit.     Obsolete. 

Conduct  me  well 
In  these  strange  ways,  where  never  foot  did  use. 

Spenser. 

Snakes  that  use  within  the  house  for  shade, 
Securely  lurk,  and  like  a  plague,  invade 
Thy  cattle  with  venom. 

May,  Translation  of  Virgil. 
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Ye  vallies  low,  where  the  mild  whispers  use 
Of  shades,  and  wanton  winds,  and  gushing  brooks. 
,  Milton,  Lycidas,  136. 

useabie.  adj.     Capable  of  being  used.  Rare. 

If  it  be  neither  useabie  nor  beneficial!,  it  will  soon 
f     have  ending.— Time's  Storehouse,  756.   (Ord  MS.) 

Useful,  adj.  Convenient ;  profitable  to  any 
end  ;  conducive  or  helpful  to  any  purpose  ; 
valuable  for  use. 

I  am  too  high  born  . . . 
To  be  a  secondary  at  control, 
Or  useful  serving-man.  Shakespear,  King  John,  v.  2. 

Providence  would  only  enter  mankind  into  the 
useful  knowledge  of  her  treasures,  leaving  the  rest 
to  employ  our  industry.— Dr.  H.  More,  Antidote 
against  Atheism. 

Deliver  a  particular  account  of  the  great  and  use- 
ful things  already  performed.— Swift. 
Usefully,  adv.  In  a  useful  manner ;  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  help  forward  some  end. 

In  this  account  they  must  constitute  two  at  least, 
male  and  female,  in  every  species;  which  chance 
could  not  have  made  so  very  nearly  alike  without 
copying,  nor  so  usefully  differing  without  contri- 
vance.— Bentley,  Sermons. 

Usefulness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Use- 
ful ;  conduciveness  or  helpfulness  to  some 
end. 

The  grandeur  of  the  commonwealth  shows  itself 
chiefly  in  works  that  were  necessary  or  convenient. 
On  the  contrary,  the  magnificence  of  Rome,  under 
the  emperors,  was  rather  for  ostentation  than  any 
real  usefulness. — Addison. 

Useless,  adj.  Answering  no  purpose;  having 
no  end. 

So  have  I  seen  the  lost  clouds  pour 
Into  the  sea  an  useless  show'r ; 
And  the  vest  sailors  curse  the  rain, 
For  which  poor  shepherds  pray'd  in  vain.     Waller. 

The  waterman  forlorn  along  the  shore 
Pensive  reclines  upon  his  useless  oar. 

Gay,  Trivia,  ii.  361. 

uselessly,  adv.  In  a  useless  manner ;  with- 
out the  quality  of  answering  any  purpose. 
In  a  sauntering  humour,  some,  out  of  custom,  let 
a  good  part  of  their  lives  run  uselessly  away,  with- 
out business  or  recreation.— Locke. 

Uselessness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Useless  ;  unfitness  to  any  end. 

He  made  a  learned  discourse  on  the  trouble,  use- 
lessness,  and  indecency  of  foxes  wearing  tails. — Sir 
R.  L' Estrange. 

He  would  convince  them  of  the  vanity  and  use- 
lessness  of  that  learning,  which  makes  not  the  pos- 
sessor a  better  man.— South,  Sermons. 

User.  s.     One  who  uses  anything. 

Such  things,  which,  by  imparting  the  delight  to 
others,  makes  the  user  thereof  welcome,  as  musick, 
dancing,  hunting,  feasting,  riding. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

My  lord  received  from  the  countess  of  Warwick, 
a  lady  powerful  in  the  court,  and  indeed  a  virtuous 
user  of  her  power,  the  best  advice  that  was  ever 
given.— Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Usher,  s.  [Fr.  huissier  ;  Lat.  ostiarius,  from 
ostium  =  door.] 

1.  One    whose    business     is    to    introduce 
strangers,  or  walk  before  a  person  of  high 
rank. 

The  wife  of  Antony 
Should  have  an  army  for  an  usher,  and 
The  neighs  of  horse  to  tell  of  her  approach 
Long  ere  she  did  appear. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  6. 
Gay  paid  his  courtship  with  the  crowd, 
As  far  as  modest  pride  allow'd ; 
Rejects  a  servile  usher's  place, 
And  leaves  St.  James's  in  disgrace.  Swift. 

2.  Under-teacher  ;  one  who  introduces  young 
scholars  to  higher  learning. 

Though  grammar's  profits  less  than  rhetorick's 

are, 
Yet  ev'n  in  those  his  usher  claims  a  share. 

C.  Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  vii.  294. 

Usher,  v.  a.  Introduce  as  a  forerunner  or 
harbinger;  forerun. 

No  sun  shall  ever  usher  forth  my  honours, 
Or  gild  again  the  noble  troops  that  waited 
Upon  my  smiles.       Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

With  songs  and  dance  we  celebrate  the  day. 
And  with  due  honours  usher  in  the  May. 

Dryden,  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  487. 
The  Examiner  was  ushered  into  the  world  by  a 
letter,  setting  forth  the  great  genius  of  the  author. 
— Addison. 

Oh  name  for  ever  sad !  for  ever  dear ! 
Still  breathed  in  sighs,  still  usher'd  with  a  tear. 

Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelard. 

usherance.  s.  Introduction  by,  or  as  by,  an 
usher. 
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The  accidental  publication  of  our  author's  first 
letter  occasioned  the  revival  of  this  abortive  piece, 
and  gave  usherance  to  its  companion.— Lord  Sluiftts- 
bury,  Characteristics,  vol.  iii.  (Ord  MS.) 

Usquebaugh.  *.  [see  Whiskey.]  Com- 
pound distilled  spirit  so  called. 

Their  wine,  like  the  Irish  usquebaugh,  drunk  im- 
moderately, accelerates  death.— Sir  T.  Herbert,  Re- 
lation of  some  Years'  Travels  into  Africa  and  the 
Great  Asia,  p.  365. 

Ustlon.  s.  [Fr.;  Lat.  ustus,  pass.  part,  of 
uro  =  I  burn.]  Act  of  burning ;  state  of 
being  burned. 

Ustorious.  adj.  Having  the  quality  of  burn- 
ing. Rare. 

The  power  of  a  burning-glass  is  by  an  ustoriout 
quality  in  the  mirror  or  glass,  arising  from  a  certain 
unknown  substantial  form.—  Watts. 
Ustulation.  s.     Act  of  burning  or  singeing. 
It  seems  to  lie  in  a  kind  of  sindging  and  ustula- 
tion,  such  as  rapid  affrictions  do  cause. — Sir  W. 
Petty,  in  Sprat's  History   of  the  Royal  Society. 
r     p.  297. 

Usual,  adj.  [Fr.  usuel.~\  Common ;  frequent ; 
customary ;  frequently  occurring. 

Consultation  with  oracles  was  a  thing  very  usual 
and  frequent  in  their  times. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

Could  I  the  care  of  Providence  deserve, 
Heaven  must  destroy  me,  if  it  would  preserve: 
And  that 's  my  fate,  or  sure  it  would  have  sent 
Some  usual  evil  for  my  punishment.  Dryden. 

Usually,  adv.  Commonly;  frequently;  cus- 
tomarily. 

If  men's  desires  are  usually  as  large  as  their  abi- 
lities, what  course  we  took  to  allure  the  former,  by 
that  we  might  engage  the  latter.— South,  Sermons. 

Where  men  are  against  this  method,  it  is  usually 
on  purpose,  and  to  show  their  learning.— Swift. 
Usualness,  s.     Commonness ;  frequency. 

It  is  only  usualness  or  unusualiuss  that  makes 
the  difference.— Clarke,  Evidences  of  Natural  and 
Revealed  Religion. 

Usucaption.  s.  [Lat.  capio  =  I  take ;  pass, 
part,  captus.1  Acquisition  of  the  property 
of  a  thing,  by  possession  and  enjoyment  for 
a  certain  term  of  years  prescribed  by  law. 

Usufruct,  s.  [Lat.  fruor  =  I  enjoy ;  fructus 
=  fruit]  Temporary  use;  enjoyment  of 
the  profits,  without  power  to  alienate. 

The  persons  receiving  the  same  have  only  the 
usufruct  thereof,  and  not  any  fee  or  inheritance 
therein. — Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

M.  Gudrard  is  of  opinion  that,  thoiiirh  benefices 
were  ultimately  fiefs,  in  the  first  stage  of  the 
monarchy  they  were  only  usufructs.— Hallam,  View 
of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
ch.  ii.  note  ix. 

Throughout  Christendom  the'  legal  inalienability 
of  church  lands  was  perpetually  assailed  in  earlier 
times  by  bold  depredators,  and  baffled  by  ingenious 
devices  of  granting  away  the  usufruct.  —  Milman, 
History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  xiv.  ch.  i. 

Usufructuary,  s.  One  that  has  the  use  and 
temporary  profit,  not  the  property,  of  a 
thing. 

The  parsons  »f  parishes  are  not  in  law  accounted 
proprietors,  but  only  usufructuaries,  as  having  no 
right  of  fee-simple  vested  in  them.— A]/l(ffe,  Parer- 
gon Juris  Canonici. 

usure.  v.  n.    Practice  usury ;   take  interest 

for  money.     Rare. 

usurer,  s.  [Fr.  usurier.~\  One  who  puts 
money  out  at  interest :  (commonly  used 
for  one  that  takes  exorbitant  interest). 

If  thou  lend  money  to  any  of  my  people  that  is 
poor,  thou  shalt  not  be  to  him  as  an  usurer,  neither 
shall  thou  lay  upon  him  usury. — Exodus,  xxii.  :!.">. 
Fie  I  thou  sham'st  thy  shape,  thy  love,  thy  wit ; 
Which,  like  an  usurer,  abound'st  in  all, 
And  UM'st  none  in  that  true  use  indeed, 
Which  should  bedeck  thy  shape,  thy  love,  thy  wit. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  3. 
When  usurers  tell  their  gold  i*  the  field. 
And  bawds  and  whores  do  churches  build. 

/(/.,  King  Lear,  iii.  2. 

There  may  be  no  commutative  injustice,  while 
each  retains  a  mutual  benefit,  the  usurer  for  his 
money,  the  borrower  for  his  industry.— Sir  J.  Child, 
Discourse  on  Trade. 

Usurlng.  part.  adj.  Practising  usury ;  usu- 
rious. 

Is  this  the  balsam  that  the  usuring  senate 
Pours  into  captains'  wounds  ? 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iii.  5. 
I  do  not  love  the  usuring  Jew. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Little  Thief. 
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Look  into  all  the  caves  and  dens  of  the  wildest 
desart ;  see  if  there  be  any  such  tiger  or  wolf,  as  an 
enemy,  as  an  usuring  oppressor.  —  Bishop  Hall, 
St.  Paul's  Combat. 

Usurious,  adj.  [Fr.  usuraire.~\  Given  to  the 
practice  of  usury ;  exorbitantly  greedy  of 
profit. 

For  every  hour  that  thou  wilt  spare  me  now, 

I  will  allow, 

Usurious  god  of  love,  twenty  to  thee, 
When  with  my  brown  my  grey  hairs  equal  be. 

Donne. 

Usurp,  v.  a.  [Fr.  usurper ;  Lat.  usurpo."] 
Possess  by  force  or  intrusion ;  seize  or 
possess  without  right. 

So  ugly  a  darkness,  as  if  it  would  prevent  the 
night's  coming,  usurped  the  day's  right.  —  Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

Who 's  this,  that  dares  usurp 
The  guards  and  habit  of  Numidia's  prince? 

Addison,  Goto. 

Usurpation,  s. 

1.  Forcible,  unjust,  illegal  seizure  or  posses- 
sion. 

The  Piercies, 

Finding  his  usurpation  most  unjust, 
Endeavour'd  my  advancement  to  the  throne. 

SJiakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  ii.  5. 
Whatever  opposition  was  made  to  the  usurpa- 
tions of  King  James,  proceeded  altogether  from  the 
church  of  England.— Swift. 

2.  Use  ;  usage.    Rare. 

There  can  be  no  kind  of  certainty  in  any  such 
observations  of  the  articles,  because  the  Greeks 
promiscuously  often  use  them  or  omit  them,  with- 
out any  reason  of  their  usurpation  or  omission. — 
Bishop  Pearson,  Exposition  of  the  Creed,  art.  ii. 

Usurper,  s.  One  who  seizes  or  possesses 
that  to  which  he  has  no  right :  (generally 
used  of  one  who  excludes  the  right  heir 
from  the  throne). 

Ever  sithence  he  hath  continued  his  first  usurped 
power,  and  now  exacteth  upon  all  men  what  he  list : 
so  that  now  to  subdue  or  expel  an  usurper,  should 
be  no  unjust  enterprize,  but  a  restitution  of  antient 
right  unto  the  crown. — Spenser,  View  of  the  State 
of  Ireland. 

Richard,  duke  of  York, 
Was  rightful  heir  unto  the  English  crown ; 
And  that  your  majesty  was  an  usurper. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  i.  3. 
He  grieved,  the  land  he  freed  should  be  oppress'd, 
And  he  less  for  it  than  usurpers  do. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  x. 

Usurpingly.  adv.  In  a  usurping  manner ; 
after  the  manner  of  a  usurper ;  without 

just  claim. 

Lay  aside  the  sword, 

Which  sways  usurpingly  these  several  titles, 
And  put  the  same  into  young  Arthur's  baud, 
Thy  right  royal  sovereign. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  i.  1. 

Usury,  s.  [Fr.  usure ;  Lat.  usura.~\ 

1.  Money  paid  for  the  use  of  money;  inte- 
rest. 

He  that  high  does  sit,  and  all  things  see, 
With  equal  eyes  their  merits  to  restore; 
Behold,  what  ye  this  day  have  etone  for  me, 
And  what  I  cannot  quit,  requite  with  usury. 

Spenser. 

What  he  borrows  from  the  antients.he  repays  with 
usury  of  his  own  ;  in  coin  as  good,  and  almost  as 
universally  valuable. — Dryden,  Translation  of  Juve- 
nal, dedication. 

2.  Practice  of  taking  interest:    (commonly 
used  with  reproach). 

Usury  .  .  .  bringeth  the  treasure  of  a  realm  or 
state  into  few  hands :  for  the  usurer  being  at  cer- 
tainties, and  the  other  at  uncertainties,  at  the  end 
of  the  game,  most  of  the  money  will  be  in  the  box. 
— Bacon,  Essays,  Of  Usury. 

utas.  s.     See  Utis. 

Utensil,  s.  [Fr.  uf  tensile ;  L.Lat.  utensile  ; 
in  the  extracts  sounded  utensil.']  Instru- 
ment for  any  use,  such  as  the  vessels  of  the 
kitchen,  or  tools  of  a  trade. 

Burn  but  his  books ;  he  has  brave  utensils, 
Which,  when  he  has  a  house,  he'll  deck  withal. 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  iii.  2. 
Mules  after  these,  camels  and  dromedaries, 
And  waggons  fraught  with  utensils  of  war. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iii.  335. 
Tithes  and  lands  given  to  God  are  never,  and 
plate,  vestments,  and  other  sacred  utensils,  are  sel- 
dom consecrated. — South,  Sermons. 

The  springs  of  life  their  former  vigour  feel ; 
Such  zeal  he  had  for  that  vile  utensil. 

Garth,  Dispensary. 
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uterine,  adj.     [Fr.  uterin ;  Lat.  uterinus.'] 

1.  Belonging  to  the  womb. 

In  hot  climates,  and  where  the  uterine  parts  ex- 
ceed in  heat,  by  the  coldness  of  some  simple,  they 
may  be  reduced  unto  a  conceptive  constitution.— 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

The  vessels  of  the  interior  glandulous  substance 
of  the  womb,  are  contorted  with  turnings  and 
meanders,  that  they  might  accommodate  them- 
selves without  danger  of  rupture  to  the  necessary 
extension  of  the  uterine  substance.— Ray. 

2.  Born  of  the  same  mother,  but  having  a 
different  father. 

He  was  nephew  to  him  by  his  brother  uterine,  Ed- 
mond  Tudor.— Sir  G.  Buck,  History  of  Richard  III. 
Uterus,  s.     Womb.     Medical  Latinism. 
Utilitarian,  adj.     Connected  with,  relating 
to,  the  doctrine  of  utility. 

The  application  to  it  of  the  principle  of  collective 
religion  is  far  easier  than  in  the  case  of  the  state, 
and  for  a  reason  quite  irreconcilable  with  the  utili- 
tarian theories.— Gladstone,  The  State  in  its  Rela- 
tions with  tite  Church,  ch.  ii. 

Utilitarian,  s.  Advocate  for,  upholder  of, 
believer  in,  utilitarian  doctrine,  or  the 
principle  of  utility. 

Mark,  too,  how  every  machine  must  have  its 
moving  power,  in  some  of  the  great  interests  of 
society ;  every  little  sect  among  us,  Unitarians,  Uti- 
litarians, Anabaptists,  Phrenologists,  must  have  its 
Periodical,  its  monthly  or  quarterly  Magazine : 
hanging  out,  like  its  windmill,  in  the  popularis 
aura,  to  grind  meal  for  the  society.— Carlyle,  Criti- 
cal and  Miscellaneous  Essays,  Signs  of  the  Times. 
Utilitarianism,  s.  System  of  utilitarian 

doctrine. 

Utility,  s.  [Fr.  utilite  ;  Lat.  utilitas,  -atis  ; 
utilis  =  useful.] 

1.  Usefulness;  profit;  convenience;  advan- 
tageousness  :  (applied  to  things  only  :  as, 
'  This  book  is  of  great  utility' ;  not  '  This 
book  was  written  for  the  utility  of  scho- 
lars'). 

Those  things  which  have  long  gone  together  are 
confederate ;  whereas  new  things  piece  not  so  well ; 
but  though  they  help  by  their  utility,  yet  they 
trouble  by  their  inconformity.— Bacon,Natural  and 
Experimental  History. 

M.  Zulichem  desired  me  that  I  would  give  a  rela- 
tion of  the  cure  of  the  gout,  that  might  be  made 
publick,  as  a  thing  which  might  prove  of  common 
utility  to  so  great  numbers  as  were  subject  to  that 
disease. — Sir  W.  Temple. 

2.  In  Moral  Philosophy.     The  doctrine  or 
principle  of  utility  is  that  which  makes 
utility,  in  its  most  general  sense,  or,  ac- 
cording to  another  formula,  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number,  or  the 
greatest  happiness  principle,  the  test  of 
the  merit  of  human  actions. 

Utilize,  v.  a.  Apply  to  some  use ;  save  from 
waste  by  so  doing;  make  something,  or 
the  most  of  anything. 

Such  a  size  as  is  reached  by  trees,  is  not  possible 
without  an  efficient  vascular  system  enabling  the 
remote  organs  to  utilize  each  other's  products.— 
Herbert  Spencer,  Inductions  of  Biology,  §  43. 

If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  Ego  noumenon  is  con- 
stitutive of  the  organism,  and  that  it  is  by  virtue  of 
an  Apperceptional  Law  of  Reciprocal  Causation 
that  the  manifestations  of  intelligence,  as  properties 
of  organisation,  are  actuated,  we  may  not  only  not 
view  the  speculations  of  materialistic  physiologists 
with  alarm,  but  we  may  hold  out  the  prospect  of 
utilising  their  researches  in  the  sphere  of  psycho- 
logy.— Inyleby,  An  Introduction  to  Metaphysic. 

utis.  s.  [Fr.  huis  =  eight.]  Octave  of  a 
saint's  day. 

Then  here  will  be  old  utis :  it  will  be  an  excellent 
stratagem. — Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  ii.  4. 

The  octaves  or  the  utas  of  St.  Martin.— Hody,  His- 
tory of  Councils,  p.  368. 
utmost,  adj.     [see  Foremost.] 

1.  Extreme;  placed  at  the  extremity. 

Much  like  a  subtile  spider,  which  doth  sit 

In  middle  of  her  web,  which  spreadeth  wide ; 
If  aught  do  touch  the  utmost  thread  of  it, 
She  feels  it  instantly  on  every  side. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 
I  went,  by  your  command, 
To  view  the  utmost  limits  of  the  land. 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperour,  i.  2. 

2.  Be  in  the  highest  degree. 

I'll  undertake  to  bring  him, 
Where  he  shall  answer  by  a  lawful  form, 
In  peace,  to  his  utmost  peril. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 
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Used  substantially.  The  most  that  .can  be ; 
the  greatest  power ;  the  highest  degree ; 
the  greatest  effort. 

There's  some  of  ye,  I  see, 
More  out  of  malice  than  integrity, 
Would  try  him  to  the  utmost. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  v.  2. 
Such  a  conscience,  as  has  employed  the  utmost 
of  its  ability  to  give  itself  the  best  information,  and 
clearest  knowledge  of  its  duty  that  it  can,  is  a  ra- 
tional ground  for  a  man  to  build  such  an  hope  upon. 
— South,  Sermons. 

Try  your  fortune. — 

I  have  to  the  utmost.  Dost  thou  think  me  desperate 
Without  just  cause  ?  Dryden,  All  for  Love. 

A  man,  having  carefully  enquired  into  all  the 
grounds  of  probability  and  unlikeliness,  and  dono 
his  utmost  to  inform  himself  in  all  particulars,  may 
come  to  acknowledge  on  which  side  the  probability 
rests. — Locke. 

Utopian,  adj.  [from  Sir  Thomas  More's 
Utopia,  or  imaginary  commonwealth.] 
Ideal ;  not  real. 

The  task  is  so  difficult,  that  I  look  upon  it  rather 
as  an  Utopian  idea,.— Swinburne,  Travels  through 
Spain,  letter  xlii. 

Utopian.  s.  Inhabitant  of  Utopia ;  Utopian 
speculator. 

Such  subtile  opinions,  as  few  hut  Utopians  are 
likely  to  fall  into,  we  in  this  climate  do  not  greatly 
fear. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Utopical.  adj.     Utopian. 

Let  no  idle  Donatist  of  Amsterdam  dream  hence 
of  an  utopical  perfection. — Bishop  Hall,  Beauty 
and  Unity  of  the  Church. 

utricle,  s.  [Lat.  utricula  =  little  jar  or  urn.] 
Common  in  Botany  and  Zoology  for  cer- 
tain parts  of  animals  and  plants,  more  or 
less  like  small  jars. 

The  primordial  utricle  is  a  layer  of  substance  of  a 
dense  mucilaginous  consistence  applied  intimately 
to  the  inner  surface  of  the  cell  membrane  of  young 
cells,  persisting  in  the  cells  of  tissue  which  are  con- 
cerned in  the  reproduction  of  cells,  or  the  perform- 
ance of  the  functions  of  assimilation,  &c.,  but  dis- 
appearing at  a  comparatively  early  period  in  cells 
which  acquire  fibrous  or  pithed  woody  secondary 
layers. — Henfrey,  Elementary  Course  of  Botany, 
Structural,  Physiological,  and  Systematic,  §  676: 
1857. 

utricuiar.  adj.  Having  the  character  of  a 
utricle. 

Many  authors  describe  what  are  termed  utricuiar 
structures,  minute  cells  within  the  cells ;  hut  con- 
siderable doubt  exists  as  to  the  essentiality  of  the 
cavities  which  render  some  of  the  granular  bodies 
vesicular,  and  in  any  case  the  coat  of  the  hollow 
granule  has  no  analogy  to  the  wall  of  a  true  cell, 
since  it  is  the  active  and  efficient  part  of  the  utricle. 
— Henfrey,  Elementary  Course  of  Botany,  Struc- 
tural, Physiological,  and  Systematic,  §  643 :  1857. 

Utter,  adj. 

1.  Situate  on  the  outside,  or  remote  from  the 
centre. 

In  my  flight 

Through  utter  and  through  middle  darkness  borne, 
I  sung  of  chaos,  and  eternal  night. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  15. 

2.  Placed  beyond  any  compass ;  out  of  any 
place. 

Pursue  these  sons  of  darkness  ;  drive  them  out 
From  all  heaven's  bounds  into  the  utter  deep. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  715. 

3.  Extreme  ;  excessive  ;  utmost. 

Such  place  eternal  Justice  had  prepared 
For  those  rebellious ;  here  their  prison  ordain'd 
In  utter  darkness ;  and  their  portion  set 
As  far  removed  from  God,  and  light  of  heaven, 
As  from  the  center  thrice  to  th"  utmost  pole. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  70. 

4.  Complete ;  total. 

The  parliament  thought  the  utter  taking  it  away 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  kingdom.— 
Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

5.  Peremptory. 

There  could  not  be  any  other  estimate  made  of 
the  loss,  than  by  the  utter  refusal  of  the  auxiliary 
regiments  of  London  and  Kent  to  march  farther. — 
Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

6.  Perfect;  mere. 

They  feel  fewer  corporal  pains,  and  are  utter 
strangers  to  all  those  anxious  thoughts  which  dis- 
quiet mankind.— Bisliop  Atterbury. 

Utter  barrister.     See  extract. 

A  barrister  newly  called  . . .  was  styled  a  vacation 
barrister.  .  .  .  Also,  utter  barrister,  i.e.  pleaders 
ouster  the  bar,  to  distinguish  them  from  benchers, 
or  those  that  have  been  readers,  who  are  sometimes 
admitted  to  plead  within  the  bar,  as  the  king,  queen, 
or  prince's  counsel  are. — Tomlin,  Law  Dictionary. 


UTTE 

Utter.  V.  a. 

1.  Speak;  pronounce;  express. 

Men  spake  not  with  the  instruments  of  writing, 
neither  writ  with  the  instruments  of  speech  -,  and 
yet  things  recorded  with  the  one,  and  uttered  with 
the  other,  may  be  preached  well  enough  with  both. 
— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

These  very  words  I've  heard  him  utter. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  i.  2. 

Who  knows  but  his  poor,  bleeding  heart, 
Amidst  its  agonies,  remembered  Marcia, 
And  the  last  words  he  utter'd  call'd  me  cruel ! 

Addison,  Cato. 

2.  Disclose ;  discover  ;  publish. 

Were  it  folly  to  be  modest  in  uttering  what  is 
known  to  all  the  world  ?— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

I  meant  my  words  should  not  reach  your  ears ; 
But  what  I  uttered  was  most  true. 

Dryden,  A II  for  Love, 

3.  Sell;  vend. 

Such  mortal  drugs  I  have,  but  Mantua's  law- 
Is  death  to  any  he  that  utters  them. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  1. 

They  bring  it  home,  and  utter  it  commonly  by  the 
name  of  Newfoundland  fish.— Abbot,  Description  of 
tlie  World. 

The  Devonshire  and  Somersetshire  grasiers  feed 
yearly  great  droves  of  cattle  in  the  north  quarter  of 
Cornwall,  and  utter  them  at  home. — Carew,  Survey 
of  Cornwall. 

4.  Disperse  ;  emit  at  large. 

To  preserve  us  from  ruin,  the  whole  kingdom 
should  continue  in  a  firm  resolution  never  to  re- 
ceive or  utter  this  fatal  coin. — Swift. 

5.  Put  forth. 

Seest  thou  thilk  same  hawthorn  stud, 
How  bragly  it  begins  to  bud, 
And  utter  his  tender  head  ? 

Spenser,  SJiepherd's  Calendar. 

Utterance,  s. 

1.  Pronunciation;  manner  of  speaking. 

He,  with  utt'rance  grave,  and  countenance  sad, 
From  point  to  point  discoursed  his  voyage. 

Spenser. 

Many  a  man  thinks  admirably  well  who  has  a 
poor  utterance ;  while  others  have  a  charming  man- 
ner of  speech,  but  their  thoughts  are  trifling.— 
Watts. 

2.  Vocal    expression  ;    emission    from    the 
mouth. 


UTTE 

Till  Adam,  though  no  less  than  Eve  abash'd, 
At  length  gave  utterance  to  these  words  constrain'd. 
Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  10C5. 

3.  Sale. 

It  will  draw  out  of  the  inhabited  country  of  Ire- 
land provisions  and  victuals,  and  many  necessaries, 
because  they  shall  be  sure  of  utterance.— Bacon,  On 
r     the  Plantations  in  Ireland. 
Utterance,  s.     [Fr.  outrance.']     Extremity ; 
terms  of  extreme  hostility.     Obsolete. 

Of  him  I  gather'd  honour; 
Which  he  to  seek  of  me  again  perforce, 
Behoves  me  keep  at  utterance. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  iii.  1. 
Come,  fate,  into  the  list, 
And  champion  me  to  the  utterance. 

Id.,  Macbeth,  iii.  1. 
Utterer.  s. 

1.  One  who  utters,   pronounces,  discloses, 
or  divulges,  anything. 

Utterers  of  secrets  he  from  thence  debarr'd ; 
Babblers  of  folly,  and  blazers  of  crime.        Spenser. 

2.  Vender;  promulgator ;    editor,  i.e.  giver 
out,   the    two   words    being  approximate 
translations  of  one  another. 

Things  are  made  credible  either  by  the  known 
condition  and  quality  of  the  utterer,  or  by  the  mani- 
fest likelihood  of  truth  which  they  have  in  them- 
selves.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Utterly,  adv.    Fully ;  completely ;  perfectly  : 
(used,  for  the  most  part,  in  an  ill  sense). 

God,  whose  property  is  to  shew  his  mercies  then 
greatest  when  they  are  nearest  to  be  utterly  de 
spaired.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

He  was  so  utterly  tried  with  an  employment  so 
contrary  to  his  humour,  that  he  did  not  consider 
the  means  that  would  lead  him  out  of  it. — Lord 
Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Uttermost,  adj.     [see  Foremost.] 

1.  Extreme  ;  being  in  the  highest  degree. 

Bereave  me  not, 

Whereon  I  live  !  thy  gentle  looks,  thy  aid, 
Thy  counsel,  in  this  uttermost  distress. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  918 

2.  Most  remote. 

The  land,  from  the  uttermost  end  of  the  straits  on 
Peru  side,  did  go  towards  the  south.  —  Abbot,  De 
scription  of  the  World. 
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Used  substantivally. 

a.  Greatest  effort. 

There  needed  neither  promise  nor  persuasion  to 
make  her  do  her  uttermost  for  her  father's  service. 
—Sir  P.  Sidney. 

b.  Extreme  part  of  anything. 

A  city  in  the  uttermost  of  thy  border.— Numbers, 
xx.  16. 

Uvea.  s.     In  Anatomy.    See  extract. 

The  posterior  surface  of  the  iris  [of  the  eye]  is 
opposite  to  the  anterior  convexity  of  the  crystalline. 
...  It  is  covered  by  a  thick  dark-coloured  mucus, 
nearly  black.  Here,  also,  when  the  colouring  mat- 
ter has  been  washed  off,  we  observe  straight  lines 
converging  to  the  centre  of  the  pupil,  but  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  on  the  anterior  surface.  This 
surface  was  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  uvea. — 
Sees,  Cyclopaedia. 

Uveous.  adj.  Having  the  character  of,  con- 
stituted by,  constituting  the  uvea. 

The  uveous  coat,  or  iris  of  the  eye,  hath  a  muscu- 
lous  power,  and  can  dilate  and  contract  that  round 
hole  in  it,  called  the  pupil.— Bay,  On  the  Wisdom  of 
Ood  manifested  in  the  Works  of  the  Creation. 

Uvula.  *.  [Lat.  diminutive  of  uva  =  grape.] 
In  Anatomy.  Pendulous  and  central  por- 
tion of  the  soft  palate. 

By  an  instrument  bended  up  at  one  end,  I  got  up 
behind  the  uvula. —  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Uxorious,  adj.  [Lat.  uxorius,  from  uxor  = 
wife.]  Submissively  fond  of  a  wife;  in- 
fected with  connubial  dotage. 

Towards  his  queen  he  was  nothing  uxorious,  nor 
scarce  indulgent. — Bacon. 

Uxorlously.  adv.  In  an  uxorious  manner ; 
with  fond  submission  to  a  wife. 

If  thon  art  thus  uxoriously  inclin'd 
To  bear  thy  bondage  with  a  willing  mind, 
Prepare  thy  neck. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  vi.  292. 

Uxoriousness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Uxorious;  connubial  dotage ;  fond  sub- 
mission to  a  wife. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  carnality  and  uxoriousness 
of  the  Jews.— Dr.  H.  More,  Mystery  of  Godliness, 
p. 100 :  1660. 
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VACANCY,  s.  [Fr.  vacance  ;  Lat.  vacans, 
•antis,  pres.  part,  of  vaco  =  l  am  at  lei- 
sure ;  pass.  part,  vacatus  ;  vacatio,  -onisJ] 

1.  Empty  space;  vacuity. 

How  is't 

That  thus  you  bend  your  eye  on  vacancy, 
And  with  th'  incorporal  air  do  hold  discourse  ? 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

2.  Chasm  ;  space  unfilled. 

The  reader  finds  a  wide  vacancy,  and  knows  not 
how  to  transport  his  thoughts  to  the  next  particular, 
for  want  of  some  connecting  idea. — Watts,  Logiek. 

3.  State  of  a  post  or  employment  when  it  is 
unsupplied. 

In  the  vacancy  of  a  bishop,  the  guardian  of  the 
spiritualities  was  summoned  to  parliament  in  the 
bishop's  room.— Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

4.  Time  of  leisure ;  relaxation ;  intermission ; 
time  unengaged. 

If,  sometimes,  each  other's  eyes  we  meet, 
Those  little  vacancies  from  toil  are  swuet. 

Dryden,  State  of  Innocence,  iv.  1. 

5.  Listlessness  ;  emptiness  of  thought. 

When  alone,  or  in  company,  they  sit  still  without 
doing  anything,  I  like  it  worse  ;  for  all  dispositions 
to  idleness  or  vacancy,  even  before  they  are  habits, 
are  dangerous.— Sir  H.  Wotton. 
Vacant,  adj. 

1.  Empty;  unfilled;  void. 

Why  should  the  air  so  impetuously  rush  into  the 
cavity  of  the  receiver,  if  there  were  before  no  vacant 
room  to  receive  it  ?— Boyle. 

2.  Free ;  unencumbered  ;  uncrowded. 

Beligion  is  the  interest  of  all ;  but  philosophy  of 
those  only  that  are  at  leisure,  and  vacant  from  the 
affairs  of  the  world. — Dr.  H.  More,  Divine  Dialogues. 

A  very  little  part  of  our  life  is  so  vacant  from  un-  ! 


VAC  A 

easinesses,  as  to  leave  us  free  to  the  attraction  of  re- 
moter good. — Locke. 

3.  Not  filled    by    an    incumbent,    or    pos- 
sessor. 

Lest  the  fiend  . . .  invade  vacant  possession. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  103. 

Others  when  they  allowed  the  throne  vacant, 
thought  the  succession  should  immediately  go  to 
the  next  heir.— Swift. 

4.  Being  at  leisure  ;  disengaged. 

They  which  have  the  government,  scatter  the  army 
abroad,  and  place  them  in  villages  to  take  their  vic- 
tuals of  them,  at  such  vacant  times  as  they  lie  not 
in  camp. — Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Sir  John  Berkley  was  the  more  vacant  for  that 
service,  by  the  reduction  of  Barnstable.  —  Lord 
Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

The  memory  relieves  the  mind  in  her  vacant 
moments,  and  prevents  any  chasms  of  thought,  by 
ideas  of  what  is  past. — Addison. 

5.  Thoughtless  ;    empty    of    thought ;    not 
busy. 

The  wretched  slave, 

Who  with  a  body  fill'd,  and  vacant  mind, 
Gets  him  to  rest,  cramm'd  with  distressful  bread. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iv.  1. 

Vacate,  v.  a. 

1 .  Annul ;  make  void ;  make  of  no  authority. 

That  after-act  vacating  the  authority  of  the  pre- 
cedent, tells  the  world  that  some  remorse  touched 
even  Stratford's  most  implacable  enemies.— Eikon 
Basilike. 

2.  Make  vacant;    quit  possession  of:    (as, 
'  He  vacated  the  throne  '). 

3.  Defeat ;  put  an  end  to. 

He  vacates  ray  revenge ; . . . 
For  while  he  trusts  me,  'twere  so  base  a  part 
To  fawn,  and  yet  betray. 

Dryden,  Don  Sebastian,  \\.  1. 


V  AGO 

Vacation,  s. 

1.  Intermission  of  juridical  proceedings,  or 
any  other  stated  employments ;  recess  of 
courts  or  senates ;  holidays. 

Vacation  is  all  that  time  which  passes  between 
term  and  term,  at  London.— Co  well. 

2.  Leisure ;   freedom  from  trouble  or  per- 
plexity. 

Benefit  of  peace,  quiet,  and  vacation  for  pioty, 
have  rendered  it  necessary  in  every  Christian  com- 
monwealth, by  laws  to  secure  propriety.— Hammond. 

Vaccary.  s.  [Fr.  vache  =  cow.]  Cow-house ; 
cow-pasture.  Vachery  (the  ch  with  its 
French  sound)  is  the  name  of  several 
farms  in  different  parts  of  England. 
Vaccinate,  v.  a.  Inoculate  with  vaccine 
matter. 

The  Stoic  assures  the  dismayed  population  that 
there  is  nothing  bad  in  the  small-pox,  and  that  to  a 
wise  man  disease,  deformity,  death,  the  loss  of 
friends,  are  not  evils.  The  Baconian  takes  out  a 
lancet  and  begins  to  vaccinate— Macaulay,  Critical 
and  Historical  Essays,  Lord  Bacon. 

(See  also  under  V  ace  in  at  or.) 

Vaccination,  s.     Act  of  inserting   vaccine 
matter ;  inoculation  for  the  cow-pox. 

In  doubtful  cases,  vaccination  should  always  be 
repeated. — Hooper,  Medical  Dictionary. 
vaccinator.  *.     One  who  vaccinates. 

Dr.  Jenner  vaccinated  the  children  of  his  friend 
Mr.  Hicks,  the  first  gentleman  who  consented  to 
adopt  the  practice.  This  Mr.  Hicks  became  after- 
wards an  expert  vaccinator  himself.— (Sir  T.  Watson, 
lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic, 
lecture  Ixxxvii. 

Vaccine,  adj.    Belonging  to  a  cow. 
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A  point   respecting  vaccine   inoculation,  which 
has  been  much  controverted,  is  the  permanency  of 
its  effects. — Hooper,  Medical  Dictionary. 
Vacillancy.  s.      [Lat.  vacillans,  -antis,  pres. 
part,  of  vacitto  =  I  vacillate.]       State  of 
wavering ;  fluctuation  ;  inconstancy. 

I  deny  that  all  mutability  implies  imperfection, 
though  some  does,  as  that  vacillancy  in  human  souls, 
and  such  mutations  as  are  found  in  corporeal  matter. 
— Dr.  H.  More,  Divine  Dialogues. 
Vacillate,  v.  n.    Waver ;  be  inconstant. 
Vacillating,  part.  adj.    Wavering ;  wanting 
decision. 

The  author  of  the  Refutation  steadily,  persever- 
ingly,  resisted  the  vacillating  Pontiff;  he  himself 
was  branded  with  the  opprobrious  appellation  of 
Ditheist.— Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity, 
b.  i.  eh.  i. 

Vacillation.  *.  Act  or  state  of  reeling  or 
staggering. 

By  your  variety  and  vacillation,  you  lost  the  ac- 
ceptable time  of  the  first  grace.— Bacon,  Charge  in 
the  Star-Chamber  against  W.  Talbot. 
Vacuate.   v.  a.     [Lat.  vacuatus,  pass.  part, 
of  vacua  ;   vacuus  =  empty.]      Make  void. 
Hare. 

Such  an  unhappy  force  there  is  in  a  mistaken  zeal, 
that  it  dissolves  the  closest  bonds,  violates  all  obliga- 
tions, and  like  the  Pharisee's  Corban,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  an  extraordinary  service  to  God,  vacuates 
all  duty  to  man.— Secular  Priest  Exposed,  p.  27: 
1703. 

Vacuist.  s.  Philosopher  who  holds  the  doc- 
trine of  a  vacuum  as  opposed  to  that  of  a 
plenum. 

Those  spaces  which  the  vacuists  would  have  to  be 
empty,  because  they  are  manifestly  devoid  of  air,  the 
plenists  do  not  prove  replenished  with  subtle  matter. 


Vacuity,   s.      [Fr.  vacuite;   Lat.  vacuitas, 

-atisJ\ 
1.  Emptiness;  state  of  being  unfilled. 

Hunger  is  such  a  state  of  vacuity,  as  to  require  a 
fresh  supply  of  aliment. — Arbuthnot. 

•2.  Space  unfilled  ;  space  unoccupied. 

He,  that  seat  soon  failing,  meets 
A  vast  vacuity.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  931. 

3.  Inanity;  want  of  reality. 

The  soul  is  seen,  like  other  things,  in  the  mirror  of 
its  effects :  but  if  they'll  run  behind  the  glass  to  catch 
at  it,  their  expectations  will  meet  with  vacuity  and 
emptiness.— Glanville. 

Vacuous,  adj.  [Lat.  vacuus.~\  Empty;  un- 
filled. 

Boundless  the  deep,  because  I  AM  who  fill 
Infinitude :  nor  vacuous  the  space. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  168. 
vacuousness.    s.      Attribute   suggested  by 
Vacuous  ;  state  of  being  empty. 

Nothing  nauseates  the  mind  so  soon  as  an  empti- 
ness of  thoughts,  bespoken  and  fitted  for  her  en- 
tertainment ;  since  in  that  vacuousness  the  winds 
and  vapours  of  tediousness  and  displicence  arise,  and 
fume  out  of  our  imagination  into  our  spirits.—  W. 
Montague,  Devout  Essays,  pt.  i.  p.  352 :  1648. 

Vacuum,  s.  [Lat.]  Space  unoccupied  by 
matter. 

Until  recently  the  most  perfect  vacuum  that  could 
be  produced  was  the  Torricellian  vacuum. — Hirst, 
in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Litera- 
ture, and  Art. 

Vade-mecum,  s.  [Lat.  vade,  imperative  of 
vado  =  I  go  -i-  mecum  =  me  with,  i.  e.  with 
me.]  Portable  object,  for  frequent  or  oc- 
casional use ;  generally  a  book  or  manual 
for  carrying  about  on  the  person. 

When  Coke  fell  into  disgrace, . . .  then  he  found 
leisure  not  only  to  revise  his  former  writings,  which 
were  thirty  volumes  written  with  his  own  hand,  but 
what  most  pleased  him,  he  was  enabled  to  write  a 
manual,  which  he  called  Vade  Mecum,  and  which 
contained  a  retrospective  view  of  his  life,  since  he 
noted  in  that  volume  the  most  remarkable  occur- 
rences which  had  happened  to  him.  —  /.  Disraeli, 
Curiosities  of  Literature,  Diaries— Moral,  Histori- 
cal, and  Critical. 

Vade.  v.  n.  [Lat.  vado.~\  Vanish;  pass 
away.  Obsolete. 

Thy  sun  shall  no  more  go  down,  and  thy  moone 
shall  not  vade,  because  the  Lord  shall  be  thy  ever- 
lasting light.  —  Stapleton,  Fortresse  of  the  Faith 
which  Protestants  call  Papistry,  fol.  56 :  1565. 
Their  vapour  vaded.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Her  power,  disperst  through  all  the  world,  did 

vade, 
To  shew  that  all  in  th'  end  to  nought  shall  fade. 

Id.,  Ruins  of  Rome. 
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Be  ever  gloried  here  thy  sovereign  name, 
That  thou  may'st  smile  on  all  which  thou  hast 

made ; 

"Whose  frown  alone  can  shake  this  earthly  frame, 
And  at  whose  touch  the  hills  in  smoak  shall  vade. 
Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Vafrous.  adj.  [Lat.  vafer.']  Cunning.  Hare. 
He  that  deals  with  a  fox,  may  be  held  very  simple, 
if  he  expect  not  his  vafrous  tricks.— Felltham,  Re- 
solves, 42.  (Ord  MS.) 

Vagabond,  adj.  [L.Lat.  vayabondus.] 

1 .  Wandering  without  any  settled  habitation  ; 
wanting  a  home. 

Let  them  pronounce  the  steep  Tarpeian  death ; 
Vagabond  exile:  yet  I  would  not  buy 
Their  mercy  at  the  price  of  one  fair  word. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  111.  3. 

2.  Wandering;  vagrant. 

This  common  body, 

Like  to  a  vagabond  flag  upon  the  stream, 
Goes  to,  and  back,  lackeying  the  varying  tide. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  4. 
Vagabond,  s. 

\.  Vagrant,;  wanderer:  (commonly  in  a 
sense  of  reproach). 

We  call  those  people  Iwanderers  and  vagabonds, 
that  have  no  dwelling  place.— Sir  W.  Raleigh,  His- 
tory of  the  World. 

2.  One  who  wanders  illegally,  without  a  set- 
tled habitation. 

Vagabond  is  a  person  without  a  home. — Watts. 

Vagary,  s. 

1.  Wandering. 

The  people  called  Phoenices  gave  themselves  to 
long  vagaries,  and  continuall  viages  by  sea.— Rich, 
Translation  of  Herodotus :  1584. 

2.  Wild  freak  ;  capricious  frolic. 

They  changed  their  minds, 
Flew  off,  and  into  strange  vagaries  fell, 
As  they  would  dance. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  613. 

Would  your  son  engage  in  some  frolick,  or  take 

a  vagary,  were  it  not  better  he  should  do  it  with, 

than  without  your  knowledge.— Locke,  Thoughts  on 

Education. 

Vagient.  adj.  [Lat.  vagiens,  -entis,  pres.  part, 
of  vagio.~]  Crying  like  a  child.  Rare. 

The  cradle  of  the  Cretan  Jove, 
And  guardians  of  his  vagient  infancy. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Song  of  the  Soul,  iii.  4,  42 :  1617. 

Vagina,  s.  [Lat.  =  sheath.]  In  Biology. 
Term  applied  to  several  sheathlike  struc- 
tures ;  e.  g.  in  Botany,  to  a  part  of  the  leaf- 
stalk of  grasses  which  becomes  thin  and 
embraces  the  stem;  in  Zoology,  to  the 
outlet  from  the  uterus. 

The  vagina  is  very  frequent  in  the  grasses. — 
Hooper,  Medical  Dictionary. 

Vaginal,  adj.  Belonging  to,  constituted  by, 
a  vagina  :  (in  the  extract,  applied  to  that 
of  the  uterus). 

The  vaginal  walls  are  easily  lacerable.— Hooper, 
Medical  Dictionary. 

Vagous.  adj.  [Lat.  vagus.~\  Wandering; 
unsettled.  Rare. 

Such  as  were  born  and  begot  of  a  single  woman, 
through  a  vagous  lust,  were  called  Sporii. — Ayliffe, 
Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

Vagrance.  s.     Vagrancy.     Rare. 

The  understanding  may  be  restrained  from  that 
vagrance  and  dissipation  by  which  it  relieves  itself 
after  a  long  intenseness  of  thought.  —  Johnson, 
Rambler,  no.  85. 

Vagrancy,  s.  State  of  wandering ;  un- 
settled condition. 

Moses  did  not  lose  his  affection  towards  his 
countrymen  because  he  was  by  one  of  them  threat- 
ened away  into  banishment  and  vagrancy.  —  Bar- 
row, Sermons,  serin,  v.  vol.  iii. 

Vagrant,  adj.  Wandering;  unsettled;  va- 
gabond ;  unfixed  in  place. 

Do  not  oppose  popular  mistakes  and  surmises,  or 
vagrant  and  fictitious  stories.— Dr.  H.  More,  Divine 
Dialogues. 

Take  good  heed  what  men  will  think  and  say; 
That  beauteous  Emma  vagrant  courses  took, 
Her  father's  house  and  civil  life  forsook. 

Prior,  Henry  and  Emma,  303. 
Spelt  with  a,  as  a  trisyllable.    Rare. 

The  people  remained  in  the  woods  and  mountains 
vagarant  and  dispersed  like  the  wild  beasts. — Put- 
tenJiam,  Art  of  English  Poetry,  b.  i.  ch.  iii. 

Vagrant,  s.  Sturdy  beggar  ;  wanderer ;  va- 
gabond ;  man  unsettled  in  habitation. 
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Vagrants  and  outlaws  shall  offend  thy  view, 
Traiu'd  to  assault,  and  disciplined  to  kill. 

Prior,  Henry  and  Emma,  447. 

To  relieve  the  helpless  poor;  to  make  sturdy 
vagrants  relieve  themselves  ;  to  hinder  idle  hands 
from  being  mischievous,  are  things  of  evident  uses. 
— Bishop  Atterbury. 

Vague,  adj.  [Fr.  vague ;  Lat.  vagus.'] 

1 .  Wandering ;  vagrant ;  vagabond. 

Gray  encouraged  his  men  to  set  upon  the  vague 
villains,  good  neither  to  live  peaceably,  nor  to  fight. 
— Sir  J.  Hayward. 

2.  Unfixed  ;    unsettled ;    undetermined ;    in- 
definite. 

The  perception  of  being  or  not  being  belongs  no 
more  to  these  vague  ideas,  signified  by  the  terms 
•whatsoever  and  thing,  than  it  does  to  any  other 
ideas. — Locke. 

Vail.  s.  [see  extracts.]  Money  given  to 
servants  as  a  perquisite  or  present  rather 
than  in  the  way  of  wages. 

Since  our  knights  and  senators  account 
To  what  their  sordid,  begging  vails  amount, 
Judge  what  a  wretched  share  the  poor  attends, 
"Whose  whole  subsistence  on  those  alms  depends. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  i.  176. 

His  revenues,  besides  vales,  amounted  to  thirty 
pounds. — Swift. 

From  avail,  profit,  or  vale,  farewell.  If  from 
avail,  it  must  be  written  vail,  as  Dryden  writes.  If 
from  vale,  which  I  think  is  right,  it  must  be  vale. — 
Johnson. 

The  true  spelling  is  vail,  and  the  word  is  a  mere 
abridgement  of  avail,  which  was  the  ancient  Eng- 
lish term,  signifying  not  merely  money  given  to 
servants,  but  any  casual  emoluments  belonging  to 
any  office  or  station.  See  Ames's  History  of  Print- 
ing, edition  of  Herbert,  under  T.  Rider,  who  was 
beadle  of  the  Company  of  Stationers,  and  in  1337 
resigned  his  office,  when  J.  Wolfe  was  chosen  to  do 
the  duty,  and  '  to  have  xls.  with  the  availes,  etc.' — 
Malone. 
Vail.  v.  a. 

1.  Let  fall;  suffer  to  descend. 

They  stiffly  refused  to  vail  their  bonnets,  which 
is  reckoned  intolerable  contempt  by  seafarers. — 
Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

The  virgin  'gan  her  beavoir  vale, 
And  thank'd  him  first,  and  thus  began  her  tale. 

Fairfax. 

2.  Let  fall  in  token  of  respect. 

Certain  of  the  Turk's  galljes,  which  would  not 
vail  their  top-sails,  the  Venetians  fiercely  assailed. — 
Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

Before  my  princely  state  let  your  poor  greatness 

fall, 

And  vail  your  tops  to  me,  the  sovereign  of  you  all. 

^Drayton. 

They  had  not  the  ceremony  of  veiling  the  bonnet 
in  salutations ;  for,  in  medals,  they  still  have  it  on 
their  heads. — Addison. 

3.  Fall ;  let  sink  in  fear,  or  for  any  other 
interest. 

That  furious  Scot, 

'Gan  vail  his  stomach,  and  did  grace  the  shame 
Of  those  that  turn'd  their  backs. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  i.  1. 
Vail.  v.  n.    Yield ;  give  place  ;  show  respect 
by  yielding. 

That  any  petty  hill  upon  the  English  side 
Should  dare,  not  (with  a  crouch)  to  vale  unto  their 
pride.  Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  xii. 

It  is  fit  that  both  should  vaile  to  the  inevitable 
danger  of  those  mischievous  inconveniences. — 
Bishop  Hall,  Cases  of  Conscience,  iv.  9. 

Thy  convenience  must  veil  to  thy  neighbour's 
necessity ;  and  thy  very  necessities  must  yield  to  thy 
neighbour's  extremity.— South,  Sermons. 

Vailer.  s.  One  who  vails ;  one  who  shows 
respect  by  yielding.  Rare. 

He  is  high  in  his  own  imagination  :  . . .  when  he 
goes  he  looks  who  looks :  if  he  finds  not  a  good  store 
of  vailers,  he  comes  home  stiff.— Sir  T.  Overbury, 
Characters,  E.  5,  b. :  1627. 
Vain  adj.     [Fr.  vain  ;  Lat,  vanus.~\ 

1.  Fruitless ;  ineffectual. 

Let  no  man  speak  again 
To  alter  this ;  for  counsel  is  but  vain. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  iii.  2. 

2.  Empty ;  unreal ;  shadowy. 

Before  the  passage  horrid  Hydra  stands, 
And  Briareus  with  all  his  hundred  bauds, 
Gorgons,  Geryon  with  his  triple  frame, 
And  vain  Chimera  vomits  empty  flame. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vi.  400. 

3.  Meanly^  proud ;    proud  of  petty  things : 
(with  of  before  the  cause  of  vanity). 

To  be  vain  is  rather  a  mark  of  humility  than 
pride.  Vain  men  delight  in  telling  what  honours 
have  been  done  them,  what  great  company  they 
have  kept,  and  the  like ;  by  which  they  plainly  con- 
fess, that  these  honours  were  more  than  their  due, 
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and  such  as  their  friends  would  not  believe,  if  they 
had  not  been  told  :  whereas  a  man  truly  proud, 
thinks  the  honours  below  his  merit,  and  scorns  to 
boast.— Swift. 

4.  Showy;  ostentatious. 

Load  some  vain  church  with  old  theatric  state. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iv.  29. 

5.  Idle ;  worthless ;  unimportant. 

Both  all  things  vain,  and  all  who  in  vain  things 
Built  their  fond  hopes  of  glory,  or  lasting  fame, 
Or  happiness.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  448. 

6.  False  ;  not  true. 

'Tis  holy  sport  to  be  a  little  vain, 
When  the  sweet  breath  of  flattery  conquers  strife. 
Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  iii.  2. 

In  vain.     To  no  purpose  ;  to  no  end ;  inef- 
fectually ;  without  effect. 

He  who  tempts,  though  in  vain,  at  least  asperses 
The  tempted  with  dishonour  foul. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  296. 
Providence  and  nature  never  did  any  thing  in 
vain. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

If  we  hope  for  what  we  are  not  likely  to  possess, 
we  act  and  think  in  vain,  and  make  life  a  greater 
dream  and  shadow  than  it  really  is.  —  Addison, 
Spectator. 

Vainglorious,  adj.  Boasting  without  per- 
formances ;  proud  in  disproportion  to 
desert. 

Vain-glorious  man,  when   flutt'ring  wind  does 

blow, 
In  his  light  wings  is  lifted  up  to  sky.  Spenser. 

Strength  to  glory  aspires 
Vain-glorious,  and  through  infamy  seeks  fame. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  383. 

Vaingloriously.  adv.  In  a  vainglorious 
manner ;  with  vainglory ;  with  empty 
pride. 

Heretofore  in  the  pursuance  of  fame  and  foreign 
dominion  [it!  spent  itself  vaingloriously  abroad. — 
Milton,  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates. 

Vainglory,  s.  Pride  above  merit;  empty 
pride  ;  pride  in  little  things. 

He  had  nothing  of  vain-glory,  but  yet  kept  state 
and  majesty  to  the  height ;  being  sensible,  that  ma- 
jesty maketh  the  people  bow,  but  vain-glory  boweth 
to  them.— Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry 

_  This  extraordinary  person,  out  of  his  natural  aver- 
sion to  vain-glory  wrote  several  pieces,  which  he  did 
not  assume  the  honour  of. — Addison. 

A  monarch's  sword  when  mad  vain-glory  draws. 
Not  Waller's  wreath  can  hide  the  nation's  scars. 

Pope,  Epilogue  to  the  Satires,  dial.  ii. 
Vainly,  adv.    In  a  vain  manner. 

1.  Without  effect ;  to  no  pur  pose;  in  vain. 

Our  cannons'  malice  vainly  shall  be  spent 
Against  th'  invulnerable  clouds  of  heaven. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  ii.  1. 

2.  Proudly;  arrogantly. 

Humility  teaches  us  to  think  neither  vainly  nor 
vauntingly  of  ourselves. — Delany. 

3.  Idly;  foolishly. 

Nor  vainly  hope  to  be  invulnerable. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  811. 

Vainness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Vain; 
state  of  being  vain ;  pride ;  falsehood ; 
emptiness. 

I  hate  ingratitude  more  in  a  man, 
Than  lying,  vainness,  babbling. 

Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

Valr.  s.  [Fr.]  In  Heraldry.    See  extract. 

Vair  [is]  one  of  the  furs  employed  in  blazonry.  It 
is  supposed  to  represent  the  skin  of  a  small  squirrel. 
It  is  always  white  and  blue,  unless  otherwise  speci- 
fied in  the  blazon ;  as  vair  of  or  and  azure,  vair  of 
ermine  and  gnles.— Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  A  rt. 

Valr,  or  Vairy.  adj.  Charged,  or  chequered 
with  vair ;  variegated  with  argent  and 
azure  colours,  when  the  term  is  vairy  pro- 
per ;  and  with  other  colours,  when  it  is 
vair  or  vairy  composed. 

Vairy  is  the  pattern  of  vair  with  more  than  two 
colours.  The  glass  slipper  of  Cinderella  in  the  po- 
pular legend  was  probably  a  slipper  of  vair,  altered 
by  the  story-teller  into  verre. — Brande  and  Cox, 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Valance.  s.  [?  said  to  be  from  Valencia, 
in  Spain,  the  district  of  the  manufacture ; 
in  which  case  valence  is  the  better  spelling.] 
Fringes,  or  drapery,  hanging  round  the 
tester  and  stead  of  a  bed. 

Before  him  he  had  his  two  great  crosses  of  silver, 
his  cardinal's  hat,  and  a  gentleman  carrying  his 
valence  (otherwise  called  his  cloak-bag),  which  was 
made  of  fine  scarlet,  altogether  embroidered  very 
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. 
Like  gold  valence,  let  some  curls  hang  dangling. 

Sir  R.  Fansluiwe,  Translation  of 

Guarini's  Pastor  Fido. 
T     .  ,  ,    .  My  house 

Is  rirhly  furnished  with  plate  and  gold; 
Valance  of  Venice,  gold  in  needlework. 

rri,  4.  *t,  sha,ke*Pear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  1. 
,  Thrust  the  valance  of  the  bed,  that  it  may  be  full 
in  sight.—  Swift. 

Valance,  v.  a.  Decorate  with  drapery. 
Hare. 

Old  friend,  why  thy  face  is  valanced  since  I  saw 
tnee  last;  com'st  thou  to  beard  me?—  Shakesvear 
Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

Vale.  s.     [a  dissyllable,  the  imperative  of 
valeo  =  I  am  well.]   The  Latin  for  farewell. 
I  dropped  a  tear,  and  wrote  my  vale.          Praed. 
Vale.  s.     [Fr.  val;  Lat.  vallis.']     Valley. 

In  Ida  vale  —  who  knows  not  Ida  vale?  — 
An  hundred  shepherds  woned.  Spenser. 

Anchises,  in  a  flow'ry  vale, 
fieview'd  his  muster'd  race,  and  took  the  tale. 

Dry  den.  Translation  of  the  JZneid,  vi.  921. 
A  wide  open  space  between  hills  is  called  a  vale. 
If  it  be  of  smaller  dimensions  we  call  it  a  valley. 
But  when  this  space  is  contracted  to  a  chasm,  we 
call  it  a  glen.—GHpin. 

Valediction,  s.  [Lat.  valedico,  pass.  part. 
valedictus  ;  valedictio,  -onz's,  from  vale  = 
farewell  +  dico  =  I  say.]  Farewell. 

A  valediction  forbidding  to  weep.  Donne. 

Letters  were  read,  together  with  a  form  of  vale- 
diction and  farewell.—  Rales,  Letter  from  Synod  of 
Dort,  p.  80. 

Valedictory,  adj.     Bidding  farewell. 

He  [Drydenl  read  to  us  his  prologue  and  epilogue 
to  his  valedictory  play.—  Evelyn,  Diary  (under  the 
year  1693). 

The  shore  was  thronged  with  crowds  of  people 
that  followed  him  to  the  water's  edge,  .  .  .  studious 
to  pay  to  their  popular  chief  governor  every  vale- 
dictory honour  that  their  zeal  and  attention  could 
devise.—  Cumberland,  Memoirs. 
Valentine,  s.  [St.  Valentine,  believed  to 
have  been  beheaded  at  Rome  under  Clau- 
dius, the  Hth  of  February  (the  day  on 
which  birds  are  supposed  to  pair)  being 
the  day  sacred  to  him.] 

1.  Sweetheart,  chosen  on  Valentine's  day. 

Now  all  nature  seem'd  in  love, 
And  birds  had  drawn  their  valentines. 

Sir  H.  Wotton. 

A  choosing  of  persuasions,  as  countrymen  choose 
valentines,  that  which  they  chance  to  meet  with 
first  after  their  coming  abroad.—  Hammond,  Works, 
\.  210. 

2.  Letter  sent  by  one  young''  person  to  an- 
other on  Valentine's  day. 

Many  allurements  there  are  ;  nods,  jests,  winks, 
.  .  .  tokens,  favours,  symbols,  letters,  valentines.  &c. 
For  which  cause,  belike,  Godfridus  would  not  have 
women  learn  to  write  !—  Burton,  Anatomy  of  Me- 
lancholy, p.  493. 

Valerian,  s.  In  Botany.  Native  plant  of 
the  genus  Valeriana. 

Valerian  then  he   crops,  and  purposely   doth 

stamp, 
T'  apply  unto  the  place,  that's  haled  with   the 

cramp.  Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  xiii. 

Many  of  the  species  are  employed  in  medicine,  on 
account  of  their  peculiar  stimulant  and  anti-spas- 
modic properties.  The  species  now  most  used  is 
V.  officinalis,  the  Officinal  Valerian,  common  in 
marshy  and  wet  places  in  this  country  and  Central 
Europe  ;  the  roots  have  a  warm,  aromatic,  slightly 
bitter  taste,  and,  when  dry,  a  peculiar  fetid  odour, 
which  seems  to  be  especially  agreeable  to  cats,  who 
become,  as  it  were,  intoxicated  with  it.  It  is  stated 
also  that  rat-catchers  avail  themselves  of  this  root 
as  a  means  of  attracting  their  prey.  This  odour 
seems  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  a  peculiar  a,cid 
called  Valerianic  acid.  What  is  known  to  chemists 
as  Volatile  oil  of  Valerian  seems  not  to  exist  natu- 
rally in  the  plant,  but  to  be  developed  by  the  agency 
of  water.  Valerian  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  power- 
ful stimulant  to  the  nervous  system  in  hysteria,  and 
even  in  epilepsy.—  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Valet,  s.  [Fr.  ;  see  Vassal.]  Waiting  ser- 
vant. 

Giving  cast-clothes  to  be  worn  by  valets,  has  a 
very  ill  effect  upon  little  minds.—  Addison. 

In  old  time  [valet]  was  a  more  honourable  title  ; 
for  all  young  gentlemen,  until  they  came  to  be 
eighteen  years  of  age,  were  termed  so  ;  besides  those 
that  waited  in  the  king's  chamber,  and  who  were 
for  the  most  part  gentlemen,  [who]  had  no  other 
title  than  of  'valets  de  cliambre,'  until  that  Francis 
the  First,  perceiving  such  as  attended  him  to  be  no 
better  than  '  roturiers,'  [plebeians,  or  low  persons  J 
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brought  in  above  them  another  sort,  and  caused 
them  to  be  stiled.  'gentilhommes  de  la  chambre-,' 
presently  after  which  the  title  of  valet  grew  into 
disosteem,  and  is  at  the  length  become  opposite  unto 
that  of  gentilhomme.—  Cotgrave. 
Valetudinarian,    adj.      [Fr.   valettidinaire  ; 
Lat.  valetudo.]      Weakly;   sickly;  infirm 
of  health. 

Shifting  from  the  wanner  vallies  to  the  colder 
hills,  or  from  the  hills  to  the  vales,  ia  a  great  benefit 
to  the  valetudinarian,  feeble  part  of  mankind.— 
Derham. 

Valetudinary,  adj.    Valetudinarian. 

Physic,  by  purging  noxious  humours,  prevents 
sickness  in  the  healthy,  or  recourse  thereof  in  the 
valetudinary.—  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Valetudinarian.  *.  One  who  is  weakly, 
sickly,  or  infirm  of  health. 

Many  valetudinarians,  many  sickly  persons,  that 
scarce  ever  in  their  lives  knew  what  health  was, 
have  yet  outlived  and  trod  upon  the  graves  of  those 
who  have  enjoyed  it  in  the  greatest  perfection.— 
Bishop  Bull,  Works,  ii.  734. 

Valetudinarians  must  live  where  they  can  com- 
mand and  scold.—  Sw{ft. 

Valiance.  s.    Valour.     Rare. 

With  stiff  force  he  shook  his  mortal  lance, 
To  let  him  weet  his  doughty  valiaunce. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  ii.  3,  14. 
Valiancy.  *.     Valour.     Rare. 

And  by  the  aid  of  Norman  valiancie 
To  quell  the  force  of  forreu  enemie. 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  587. 
Valiant,  adj.     [Fr.  vaillant.]     Stout;  per- 
sonally puissant  ;  brave  :  (as,  '  A  valiant 
man'  ;  '  A  valiant  action'). 

Only  be  thou  valiant  for  me,  and  fight  the  Lord's 
battles.—  1  Samuel,  xviii.  17. 

Used  substantially. 

Four  battles  against  the  Philistines,  wherein  four 
valiants  of  David  slay  four  giants.—  2  Samuel,  xxi. 
contents. 

Valiantly,  adv.    In  a  valiant  manner  ;  with 

personal  strength  ;  with  personal  bravery. 

It  was  the  duty  of  a  good  soldier  valiantly  to  with- 

stand his  enemies,  and  not  to  be  troubled  with  any 

evil  hap.  —  Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

Valiantness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Valiant;  valour;  personal  bravery; 
puissance  ;  fierceness  ;  stoutness. 

Shew  not  thy  valiantness  in  wine.—  Ecclesiasticus, 
xxxi.  25. 

Valid,  adj.     [Fr.  valide  ;  Lat.  validusJ] 

1.  Strong;  powerful;  efficacious;  prevalent. 

Perhaps  more  valid  arms, 
Weapons  more  violent,  when  next  we  meet, 
May  serve  to  better  us,  and  worse  our  foes. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  428. 

2.  Having    intellectual    force  ;    prevalent  ; 
weighty  ;  conclusive. 

A  difference  in  their  sentiments  as  to  particular 
questions,  is  no  valid  argument  against  the  general 
truth  believed  by  them,  but  rather  a  clearer  and 
more  solid  proof  of  it.—  Stephens. 

Validity.  *.     [Fr.  validiteJ] 

1.  Force  to  convince  ;  certainty. 

You  are  persuaded  of  the  validity  of  that  famous 
verse, 

'  'Tis  expectation  makes  a  blessing  dear.' 

Pope. 

2.  Value.    Rare. 

To  thee  and  thine 

Remains  this  ample  third  of  our  fair  kingdom  ; 
No  less  in  space,  validity,  and  pleasure, 
Than  that  conferr'd  on  Goneril. 

Sliakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  1. 

Valise.  *.     [Fr.]     Portmanteau. 

I  promise 

To  keep  my  master's  privities  lock'd  up 
In  the  valtise  of  my  trust,  lock'd  close  for  ever. 

B.  Jonsnn,  Tale  of  a  Tub. 

He  waited  at  table,  carried  his  master's  valise,  and 
attended  in  his  bedchamber.—  Swift,  Preface  to 
Prior's  Journey.  (Ord  MS.) 

Valiancy,  s.  Large  wig  that  shades  the 
face  (like  a  valance). 

But  you,  loud  sire,  who  through  your  curls  look 

big, 
Criticks  in  plume  and  white  valiancy  wig. 

Dry  den. 

Vallation.  s.  [Lat.  vallutus,  from  vallum.'] 
Intrenchment. 

The  vallation  .  .  .  called  Dyke-hills,  consisting  of 
two  ridges  or  borders  with  an  intermediate  trench, 
although  so  near  a  Rntran  town  and  road,  is  not 
KxMnan.—  T.  Warton,  History  of  the  Parish  of  Kid- 
dington,  p.  70. 
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Vallatory.  adj.  Enclosing  as  by  measure. 
Hare. 

Mention  is  made  in  Ezekiel  of  a  measuring  reed 
of  six  cubits :  . . .  with  such  differences  of  reeds, 
vallatory,  sagittary,  scriptory,  and  others,  they 
might  be  furnishea  in  Judea.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Mis- 
cellanies, p.  82. 

Valley,  s.     [Fr.  vallee;  Lat.  vallis.']     Low 
ground  ;  hollow  between  hills. 
Sweet  interchange  of  hill  and  valley. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  116. 

Vallum,  s.     [Lat.]     Trench. 

The  vallum  or  ridged  bank,  seemingly  a  vicinal 
way,  if  not  a  rampart,  crossing  the  Ikenild-street 
within  two  miles  of  Eueleme  and  near  Nuffield,  is 
called  Grimesditch.  —  T.  Warton,  History  of  the 
Parish  of  Kiddington,  p.  55. 

Valonia.  s.  [Romaic,  Pa\avi$ta,  from  Gr. 
/3aAa»>o<;  =  acorn.]  In  Botany  and  Com- 
merce. Cup  of  the  acorn  of  a  species  of 
oak  (Quercus  segilops),  abundant  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  imported,  to  be  used  in  tan- 
ning, from  the  Levant. 

Valonia  is  a  kind  of  acorn,  imported  from  the 
Levant  and  the  Morea  for  the  use  of  tanners,  as  the 
husk  or  cup  contains  abundance  of  tannin.  The 
quantity  imported  for  home  consumption  in  1836, 
was  80,511  cwts. ;  of  which  Turkey  furnished  58,724; 
Italy  and  the  Italian  islands,  7209. — Ure,  Dictionary 
of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Valorous,  adj.     Brave  ;  stout ;  valiant. 
The  famous  warriors  of  the  antique  world 

Used  trophies  to  erect  in  stately  wise, 
In  which  they  would  the  records  have  enroll'd, 
Of  their  great  deeds  and  valorous  emprise. 

Spenser. 
Valorously.  adv.    In  a  valorous  manner. 

I'll  pay  it  as  valorously  as  I  may. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iii.  2. 

Valour,  s.  [Fr.  valeur ;  Lat.  valorJ]  Per- 
sonal bravery ;  strength  ;  prowess ;  puis- 
sance; stoutness. 

That  I  may  pour  my  spirits  in  thine  ear, 
And  chastise,  with  the  valour  of  my  tongue, 
All  that  impedes  thee.       Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  5. 

Valuable,  adj.  Precious ;  being  of  great 
price  ;  worthy  ;  deserving  regard. 

The  value  of  several  circumstances  in  story  lessens 
very  much  by  distance  of  time ;  though  some  minute 
circumstances  are  very  valuable. — Swift. 

Valuation,  s. 

1.  Act  of  setting  a  value ;  appraisement. 

Humility  in  man  consists  not  in  denying  any  gift 
that  is  in  him,  but  in  a  just  valuation  of  it,  rather 
thinking  too  meanly  than  too  highly.— Ray,  On  the 
Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the  Works  of  the 
Creation. 

2.  Value  set  upon  anything. 

Take  out  of  men's  minds  false  valuations,  and  it 
would  leave  the  minds  of  a  number  of  men  poor 
shrunken  things. — Bacon. 

Valuator.  *.  Appraiser ;  one  who  sets  upon 
anything  its  price.  'A  word  which  I  have 
found  no  where  else.'  (Johnson.) 

What  valuators  will  the  bishops  make  use  of  P — 
Swift. 

The  plans  of  the  eight  northern  counties  of  Ire- 
land have  been  revised  and  made  perfect  in  every 
detail,  like  the  plans  of  the  southern  counties.  This 
perfect  revision  was  rendered  necessary  to  enable 
the  Government  valuators  to  mark  upon  the  plans 
every  property  and  tenement ;  and  this  has  now 
been  done  throughout  the  whole  of  Ireland, — Lord 
Ashburton,  Address  to  the  Geographical  Society, 
May  26, 1862. 

Value,  s.     [Fr. ;  Lat.  valor."] 

1 .  Price ;  worth. 

Ye  are  all  physicians  of  no  value.— Job,  xiii.  4. 

2.  Rate ;    price  equal  to  the  worth  of  the 
thing  bought. 

He  sent  him  money;  it  was  with  this  obliging 
testimony,  that  his  design  was  not  to  pay  him  the 
value  of  his  pictures,  because  they  were  above  any 
price. — Dryden. 

Value,  v.  a. 

1.  Rate  at  a  certain  price;  appraise;  esti- 
mate ;  take  account  of. 

_  When  the  country  grows  better  inhabited,  the 
tithes  and  other  obventions  will  be  more  augmented, 
and  better  valued.— Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of 
Ireland. 

So  little  knows 

Any  but  God  alone,  to  value  right 
The  good  before  him.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  201. 

2.  Rate  highly  ;  have  in  high  esteem. 
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Some  of  the  finest  treatises  in  dialogue,  many  very 
valued  pieces  of  French,  Italian,  and  English  appear. 
— Addison. 

3.  Be  worth  ;  be  equal  in  worth  to. 

The  peace  between  the  French  and  us  not  values 
The  cost  that  did  conclude  it. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  i.  1. 

4.  Raise  to  estimation. 

Some  value  themselves  to  their  country  by  jea- 
lousies of  the  crown.— Sir  W.  Temple. 
Valueless,  adj.     Being  of  no  value. 

A  counterfeit 

Resembling  majesty ;  which,  touch'd  and  tried, 
Proves  valueless.          Shakespear,  King  John,  iii.  1. 
Valuer.  s.     One  who  values. 

Hammond  was  no  valuer  of  trifles. — Bishop  Fell, 
Life  of  Hammond. 
Valve,  s.     [Lat.  valves  =  folding  doors.] 

1.  Folding  door. 

Opening  their  valves,  self-moved  on  either  side, 
The  adamantine  doors  expanded  wide : 
When  death  commands  they  close,  when  death  com- 
mands divide.  Uarte. 

2.  Anything  that  opens  over  the  mouth  of  a 
vessel. 

This  air,  by  the  opening  of  the  valve,  and  forcing 
up  of  the  sucker,  may  be  driven  out. — Boyle. 

3.  In  Anatomy.     Membrane,  which  opens  in 
certain  vessels   to  admit  the  blood,  and 
shuts  to  prevent  its  regress. 

The  arteries,  with  a  contractile  force,  drive  the 
blood  still  forward;  it  being  hindered  from  going 
backward  by  the  valves  of  the  heart.— Arbuthnot, 
On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

Valvular,   adj.     Having  the  character  of, 
acting  as,  a  valve. 

In  the  first  attempt  at  a  valvular  formation  there 
is  merely  a  slight  elevation  of  the  inner  surface. — 
Salter,  in  Todd's  Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy  and  Phy- 
siology, Vein. 

Valvule.  s.    Small  valve. 
Vambrace.    s.      [Fr.   avant-bras ;    avant  = 
before  +  bras  =  arm.]       Piece    of   plate- 
armour  worn  for  the  defence  of  the  fore- 
arm; Vamplate. 
Vamp.    s.       [Spanish,   avampies.]      Upper 

leather  of  a  shoe. 

vamp.  v.  a.    Piece  an  old  thing  with  some 
new  part. 

You  wish 

To  vamp  a  body  with  a  dangerous  physick, 
That's  sure  of  death  without. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.l. 
This  opinion  hath  been  vamped  up  by  Cardan. — 
Bentley. 
Vamper.  s.      One   who   pieces   out   an   old 

thing  with  something  new. 
Vampire,  s.     [?] 

1.  Pretended  demon,  said  to  delight  in  sucking 
human  blood,  and  to  animate  the  bodies  of 
dead  persons,  which,  when  dug  up,  are  said 
to  be  found  florid  and  full  of  blood. 

Can  Russia,  can  the  Hungarian  vampire, 
With  whom  call  in  the  Swedes  and  empire; 
Can  four  such  powers,  who  one  assail. 
Deserve  our  praise  should  they  prevail  ? 

Mallet,  Zephyr,  or  The  Stratagem. 

These  are  the  vampires  of  the  publick,  and  riflers 
of  the  kingdom. — Forman,  Observations  on  the  Re- 
volution in  1688,  p.  11 :  1741. 

2.  Bat  of  the  genus  Vespertilio  (spectrum). 

This  is  the  bat  to  which  Linnieus  assigned  the 
title  of  vampyre,  on  the  supposition  of  its  being  the 
species  of  which  so  many  extraordinary  accounts 
have  been  given,  relative  to  its  power  of  sucking  the 
blood  both  of  men  and  cattle.— Dr.  Shaw. 

Vamplate.    s.       [Fr.   avant-plat.~\       Vam- 
brace. 

Vamplate  [is]  a  large  piece  of  plate  armour  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  used  in  jousting  to  supply  the 
place  of  arm  and  hand  defence  to  the  wearer,  pro- 
tecting him  more  effectually  against  his  opponent's 
lance.  Specimens  may  be  seen  in  the  armoury  of 
the  Tower  of  London,  the  Rotunda  at  Woolwich, 
&c.—Brande  and  Cor,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Lite- 
rature, and  Art. 

Van.  s,     [Lat.  vannus  =  fan.] 

1 .  Anything  spread  wide  by  which  a  wind  is 
raised  ;  fan. 

The  other  token  of  their  ignorance  of  the  sea  was 
an  oar ;  they  called  it  a  corn  van. — Broome,  Notes 
on  the  Odyssey. 

2.  Wing  with  which  the  air  is  beaten. 

His  sail -broad  vans 
He  spreads  for  flight.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  927. 


A  fiery  globe 

Of  angels  on  full  sail  of  wing  flew  nigh, 
Who  on  their  plumy  vans  received  him  soft 
From  his  uneasy  station,  and  upbore, 
As  on  a  floating  couch,  through  the  blithe  air. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iv.  5SI. 
His  disabled  wing  unstrung : 
He  wheel'd  in  air,  and  stretch'd  his  vans  in  vain  ; 
His  vans  no  longer  could  his  flight  sustain. 

JJryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Fate 

of  Periclymenos. 

The  vans  are  broad  on  one  side,  and  narrower  on 
the  other;  both  of  which  minister  to  the  progres- 
sive motion  of  the  bird. — Derham,  Physico-Theology. 
Van.  v.  a.     Fan  ;  winnow. 

The  corn  which  in  vanning  lieth  lowest,  is  the 
best.— Bacon. 

Van.  s.     [Fr.  avant.~\     Front  of  an  army. 

The  foe  he  had  survey'd, 
Arranged,  as  t'  him  they  did  appear, 
With  van,  main  battle,  wings  and  rear. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  2, 102. 
Van  to  van  the  foremost  squadrons  meet, 
The  midmost  battles  hast'ning  up  behind. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  clxxxvi. 

Van.  s.  Caravan  (of  which  it  is  an  abbre- 
viation). 

Vanadium,  s.  In  Chemistry.  Metal  dis- 
covered in  1830  by  Seftstrom  in  the  iron 
ore  of  Taberg,  in  Sweden,  and  named  after 
Vanadis,  a  goddess  in  the  Norse  mytho- 
logy. 

Our  knowledge  concerning  the  chemical  composi- 
tion of  the  oxides  of  vanadium  is  derived  from  the 
accurate  analytical  results  of  Berzelius,  to  whose 
celebrated  research  (1831)  on  vanadium  we  are  in- 
debted for  almost  all  we  know  of  this  metal  and  its 
compounds.— Roscoe,  On  Vanadium,  Proceedings  of 
the  Royal  Society,  December  19, 1867. 
Vandal.  6-.  Barbarian. 

And  drove  those  holy  vandals  off  the  stage. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  iii.  696. 

Vandalic.  adj.  Barbarous  ;  resembling  the 
character  of  the  Vandals. 

From  what  hath  passed,  rash  divines  might  he 
apt  to  charge  this  holy  man,  so  meek  of  spirit,  with 
enthusiasm,  with  a  brutal  spite  to  reason,  and  with 
more  than  Vandalic  rage  against  human  learning. — 
Bishop  Warburton,  Doctrine  of  Grace,  p.  300. 

Vandalism,  .v.  Rude  and  barbarous  state 
or  character  of  the  Vandals. 

I  regard  all  the  conquests  of  France  as  so  many 
epochas,  and  stages,  in  the  career  of  a  new  vandal- 
ism and  darkness,  which  are  preparing  to  involve 
all  human  society. — Lord  Auckland,  Considerations, 
pt.  ii.  p.  23. 

Vandyke,  s.  [from  the  painter  so  named.] 
Kind  of  neckhandkerchief. 

Laced  handkerchiefs,  resembling  the  large  falling 
band  worn  by  the  men,  were  in  fashion  among  the 
ladies.  This  article  of  dress  has  been  lately  revived, 
and  called  a  Vandyck. — Granger,  Biographical  His- 
tory of  the  Reign  of  Charles  I. 

Cut  in  Vandyke,  or  as  a  Vandyke.  Having 
the  border  of  a  cuff,  sleeve,  skirt,  or  the 
like,  edged,  as  in  the  Vandyke  portraits, 
instead  of  plain. 

Vandyke,    v.  a.     In  Dress.     Slash,  or  cut 
out,  after  the  manner  of  certain  dresses  in 
the  portraits  of  Vandyke. 
Vane.  s.     [Dutch,  vaene ;  A.S./awa.]    Plate 
hung  on  a  pin  to  turn  with  the  wind. 

She  would  spell  a  man  backward  ;  if  tall,  a  lance 
ill-headed;  if  speaking,  why  a  vane  blown  with  all 
winds.  —  Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing, 
iii.  1. 

Vanguard.  *.  [Fr.  avant  garde.~\  Front 
or  first  line  of  the  army. 

The  king's  vant-guard  maintained  fight  against 
the  whole  power  of  the  enemies. — Lord  Bacon. 

The  martial  Idomen,  who  bravely  stood  before, 
In  vant-guard  of  his  troops,  and  marcht,  for  strength 
a  savatte  boar.  Chapman. 

Vanguard  to  right  and  left  the  front  unfold. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  558 

Vanilla,  s.  [Fr.  vanille.~\  Fruit  of  the 
Vanilla  planifblia. 

When  mixed  with  vanillios,  or  spices,  chocolate 
acquires  the  good  and  bad  qualities  of  aromatick 
oils. — Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Ali- 
ments. 

The  vanilla  plant  is  cultivated  in  Brazil,  and  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  some  other  tropical  countries, 
but  does  not  produce  fruit  of  such  a  delicious  aroma 
as  in  Mexico.  It  clings  like  a  parasite  to  the  trunks 
of  old  trees,  and  sucks  the  moisture  which  their 
bark  derives  from  lichens,  and  other  cryptogamia,* 
but  without  drawing  nourishment  from  the  tree 
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itsolf,  like  the  ivy  and  misletoe.  The  fruit  is  sub- 
cylindric,  about  eight  inches  long,  one-celled,  sili- 
quose,  and  pulpy  within.  It  should  be  gathered 
before  it  is  fully  ripe.— Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Vanish,  v.  n.     [Lat.  vanesco  ;  Fr.  evanouir.~\ 

1.  Lose  perceptible  existence. 

High  honour  is  not  only  gotten  and  bom  by  pain 
and  danger,  but  must  be  nursed  by  the  like,  or  else 
vanisheth  as  soon  as  it  appears  to  the  world.— Sir 
P.  Sidney. 

2.  Pass  away  from  the  sight ;  disappear. 

Whither  are  they  vanish' d? — 
Into  the  air  ;  and  what  seem'd  corporal 
Melted  as  breath  into  the  wind. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  3. 

3.  Pass  away ;  be  lost. 

All  these  delights  will  vanish. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  368. 
Vanity,  s.     [Fr.  vanite ;  Lat.  vanitas,  -atis  ; 
vanus  =  vain.] 

1.  Emptiness;  uncertainty;  inanity. 

Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity.— Ecclesiastes,  i.  2. 

2.  Fruitless  desire  ;  fruitless  endeavour. 

Vanity  possesseth  many,  who  are  desirous  to  know 
the  certainty  of  things  to  come. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

3.  Trifling  labour. 

To  use  long  discourse  against  those  things  which 
are  both  against  Scripture  and  reason,  might  rightly 
be  judged  a  vanity  in  the  answerer,  not  much  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  inventor.— Sir  W.  Haleigh.  His- 
tory of  the  World. 

4.  Falsehood ;  untruth. 

Here  I  may  well  shew  the  vanity  of  that  which 
is  reported  in  the  story  of  Walsingham.— Sir  J. 
Davies. 

5.  Empty  pleasure  ;  vain  pursuit ;  idle  show  ; 
unsubstantial  enjoyment ;  petty  object  of 
pride. 

Were  it  not  strange  if  God  should  have  made  such 
store  of  glorious  creatures  on  earth,  and  leave  them 
all  to  be  consumed  in  secular  vanity,  allowing  none 
but  the  baser  sort  to  be  employed  in  his  own  ser- 
vice ?-— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

I  must 

Bestow  upon  the  eyes  of  this  young  couple 
Some  vanity  of  mine  art.  Shakespear,  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

The  eldest  equal  the  youngest  in  the  vanity  of 
their  dress;  and  no  other  reason  can  be  given  of 
it,  but  that  they  equal,  if  not  surpass  them,  in  the 
vanity  of  their  desires.— South,  Sermons. 

Think  not  when  woman's  transient  breath  is  fled, 
That  all  her  vanities  at  once  are  dead; 
Succeeding  vanities  she  still  regards, 
And  though  she  plays  no  more,  o'erlooks  the  cards. 
Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  i. 

6.  Ostentation ;  arrogance. 

The  ground-work  thereof  is  true,  however  they, 
through  vanity, ...  do  thereupon  build  many  forged 
histories  of  their  own  antiquity.— Spenser,  View  of 
the  State  of  Ireland. 

7.  Petty  pride;   pride  exerted  upon   slight 
grounds;  pride  operating  on  small  occa- 
sions. 

'Tis  an  old  maxim  in  the  schools, 
That  vanity 's  the  food  of  fools ; 
Yet  now  and  then  your  men  of  wit 
Will  condescend  to  take  a  bit. 

Swift,  Cadenus  and  Vanessa. 
Vanquish,  v.  a. 

1.  Conquer  ;  overcome ;  subdue. 

Wer't  not  a  shame,  that  whilst  you  live  at  jar, 
The  fearful  French,  whom  you  late  vanquished, 
Should  make  a  start  o'er  seas,  and  vanquish  yon.  ?  , 
Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iv.  8. 

They  subdued  and  vanquished  the  rebels  in  all 
encounters. — Lord  Clarendon,  History  oftlie  Grand 
Rebellion. 

The  gods  the  victor,  Cato  the  vanquish' d  chose : 
But  you  have  done  what  Cato  could  not  do, 
To  cause  the  vanquished,  and  restore  him  too. 

Dryden. 

2.  Confute. 

This  bold  assertion  has  been  fully  vanquished  in 
a  late  reply  to  the  bishop  of  Meaux's  treatise. — 
Bishop  Atterbury. 

Vanquishable.  adj.  Capable  of  being  van- 
quished ;  conquerable  ;  that  may  be  over- 
come. 

That  great  giant  was  only  vanquishable  by  the 
knights  of  the  Wells.— Gayton,  Festivous  Notes  on 
Don  Quixote,  p.  87. 

Vanquisher,  s.  One  who  vanquishes ;  con- 
queror ;  subduer. 

He  would  pawn  his  fortunes 
To  hopeless  restitution,  so  he  might 
Be  call'd  your  vanquisher. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 
I  shall  rise  victorious,  and  subdue 
My  vanquisher ;  spoil'd  of  his  vaunted  spoil. 
,V"  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  250. 


V  APO 

Advantage;  superiority;  op- 


Vantage,   s. 

portunity. 

What  great  vantage  do  we  get  by  the  trade  of  a 
pastor?— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

He  had  them  at  vantage,  being  tired  and  harassed 
with  a  long  march.— Bacon. 

Be  assured,  madam,  'twill  be  done 
With  his  next  vantage. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  i.  4. 
Vantage,  v.  a.     Benefit.    Obsolete. 

We  yet  of  present  peril  be  afraid ; 
For  needless  fear  did  never  vantage  none.   Spenser. 

vintage-ground.  *.  Superiority;  state  in 
which  one  has  better  means  of  action  than 
another. 

Let  him  expect  a  battle,  and  know  that  he  is  to 
combat  a  prepared  enemy,  who  has  prevented  him, 
and  comes  to  fight  him  upon  the  vantage-ground.— 
South,  Sermons,  vl.  266. 
Vantbrace.  s.     Vambrace. 

I'll  hide  my  silver  beard  in  a  gold  beaver, 
And  in  my  vantbrace  put  this  wither'd  brawn. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  3. 

Put  on 
Vantbrace  and  grieves  and  gauntlet. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,\\2\. 
Vapid,  adj.  [Lat.  vapidus.]  Dead;  having  the 
spirit  evaporated;  spiritless;  mawkish;  flat. 
The  effects  of  a  vapid  and  viscous  constitution  of 
blood,  are  stagnation,  acrimony,  and  putrefaction. 
— Arbuthnot. 

However  vapid  the  songs  of  Provence  may  seem 
to  our  apprehensions,  they  were  undoubtedly  the 
source  from  which  poetry  for  many  centuries  de- 
rived a  great  portion  of  its  habitual  language.— 
Hallarn,  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  pt.  ii.  ch.  ix. 

Vaporation.  s.  Act  of  escaping  in  vapours. 
Hare. 

By  conflagration  and  congelation,  according  to 
certain  respects ;   by  vaporation  and  evaporation  j 
by  sublimation.— Bioliotheca  Biblica,  i.  438. 
Vaporer.  s.      One  who  vapours  ;    boaster ; 
braggart. 

This  shews  these  vaporers,  to  what  scorn  they  ex- 
pose themselves.— Dr.  H.  More,  Government  of  the 
Tongue. 

Vaporific.  adj.     Forming  vapour. 

The  statement  by  Dr.  Thomson  refers  to  the  com- 
pletion, or  last  stage,  of  the  discovery,  namely  the 
vaporific  combination  of  heat.  But  from  a  letter 
which  Black  wrote  to  Watt  in  1780 ...  it  appears  that 
Thomson  has  even  understated  the  question,  and 
that  Black,  instead  of  first  teaching  his  theory  in 
1761,  taught  it  three  years  earlier,  that  is,  six  years 
before  the  decisive  experiments  were  made.— Buckle, 
History  of  Civilisation  in  England,  vol.  ii.  ch.  vi. 
note. 

Vaporish,  adj. 

1.  Vaporous;  full  of  vapours. 

It  proceeded  from  the  nature  of  the  vapourish 
place.— Sandys. 

2.  Splenetic;  peevish;  humoursome. 

Pallas  grew  vap'rish  once  and  odd, 
She  would  not  do  the  least  right  thing.  Pope. 

Vaporization,  s.  Evaporation;  conversion 
into  vapour. 

We  can  hardly  expect  to  understand  the  part 
which  heat  plays  in  the  union  of  two  bodies,  when 
we  cannot  as  yet  comprehend  in  what  manner  it 
produces  the  liquefaction  or  vaporization  of  one 
body.—  Whewell,  History  of  Scientific  Ideas,  vol.  ii. 
p.  48:  1858. 

Vaporous,  adj.     [Fr.  vaporeux.~\ 

1.  Full  of  vapours  or  exhalations  ;  fumy. 

The  vaporous  night  approaches. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  1. 

This  shifting  our  abode  from  the  warmer  and  more 
vaprous  air  of  the  vallies  to  the  colder  and  more 
subtile  air  of  the  hills  is  a  great  benefit  to  the  vale- 
tudinarian part. — Derham,  Physico-Theology. 

2.  Windy;  flatulent. 

If  the  mother  eat  much  beans,  or  such  vaporous 
food,  it  endangereth  the  child  to  become  lunatick. — 
Bacon. 

The  food  which  is  most  vaporous  and  perspirable, 
is  the  most  easily  digested. — Arbuthnot. 

3.  Soaring  ;  vainly  imaginative. 

Whoever  shall  entertain  high  and  vaporous  imagi- 
nations, instead  of  a  laborious  and  sober  inquiry  of 
truth,  shall  beget  hopes  arid  beliefs  of  strange  and 
impossible  shapes.— Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learn- 
ing. (Ord  MS.) 

Vaporousness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Vaporous. 

The  warmth  and  vaporousness  of  the  air.— History 
of  the  Royal  Society,  iii.  416. 
Vapory,  adj. 

1.  Vaporous;  abounding  with  vapours. 
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Congregated  clouds, 

And  all  the  vapory  turbulence  of  heaven, 
Involve  the  face  of  things. 

w,  Thornton,  Seasons,  Winter. 

When  liquids  and  certain  solids  are  heated  they 
become  converted  into  elastic  fluids  or  vapours 
which  differ  from  gases  in  this  respect,  that  they 
re  not  under  common  circumstances  permanently 
elastic,  but  resume  the  liquid  or  solid  form  when 
cooled  down  to  ordinary  temperatures.  The  term 
vapour  is  frequently  limited  to  water  in  the  state  in 
which  it  exists  in  our  atmosphere  and  in  other  hu- 
mid aeriform  bodies,  i.e.  in  a  perfectly  invisible 
state.  —  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 
2.  Peevish;  humoursome. 

Hours  on  hours  they  sighing  lie  reclined, 
And  court  the  vapoury  god  soft-breathing  in  the 
wind.          Thomson,  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  72. 
Vapour.  *.     [Fr.  vapeur ;  Lat.  vapor.] 

1.  Any  thing  exhalable;  any  thing  that  mingles 
with  the  air. 

Jove  a  dreadful  storm  call'd  forth 
Against  our  navy ;  cover'd  shore  and  all 
With  gloomy  vapours.  Chapman. 

2.  Fume;  steam. 

The  morning  is  the  best,  because  the  imagination 
is  not  clouded  by  the  vapours  of  meat.— Dryden. 

3.  Wind ;  flatulence. 

In  the  Thessalian  witches,  and  the  meetings  of 
witches  that  have  been  recorded,  great  wonders 
they  tell  of  carrying  in  the  air,  transforming  them- 
selves into  other  bodies.  These  fables  are  the  effects 
of  imagination ;  for  ointments,  if  laid  on  anything 
thick,  by  stopping  of  the  pores,  shut  in  the  vapours 
and  send  them  to  the  head  extremely.— Bacon. 

4.  Mental  fume;    vain   imagination;   fancy 
unreal. 

If  his  sorrow  bring  forth  amendment,  he  hath  the 
grace  of  hope,  though  it  be  clouded  over  with  a 
melancholy  vapour,  that  it  be  not  discernible  even 
to  himself.— Hammond. 

In  the  plural :  (often  with  the).    Hypochon- 
driasis ;  melancholy  ;  spleen. 

To  this  we  must  ascribe  the  spleen,  so  frequent  in 
studious  men,  as  well  as  the  vapours  to  which  the.  • 
other  sex  are  so  often  subject.— Addison,  Spectator. 
Vapour,  v.  n. 

1.  Pass  in  a  vapour  or  fume ;  fly  off  in  eva- 
porations. 

When  thou  from  this  world  wilt  go, 
The  whole  world  vapours  in  thy  breath.        Donne. 

2.  Emit  fumes. 

Swift  running  waters  vapour  not  so  much  as 
standing  waters.  —  Bacon,  Natural  and  Experi- 
mental History. 

3.  Bully;  brag. 

Not  true  ?  quoth  he.    Howe'er  you  vapour, 
I  can  what  I  affirm  make  appear. 

Butler,  Hudibrcu,  ii.  3, 1003. 

Be  you  to  us  but  kind ; 
Let  Dutchmen  vapour,  Spaniards  curse, 
No  sorrow  we  shall  find.  Lord  Dorset,  Song. 

Vapour,  v.  a.    Effuse,  scatter  in  fumes  or 
vapour.     Rare. 

He'd  laugh  to  see  one  throw  his  heart  away, 
Another,  sighing,  vapour  forth  his  soul, 
A  third  to  melt  himself  in  tears.  B.  Jonton. 

Opium  loseth  some  of  its  poisonous  quality,  if 
vapoured  out,  and  mingled  with  spirit  of  wine.— 
Bacon. 

Vapoured,  part.  adj. 
1.  Moist. 

From  mine  eyes 

The  vapour'd  tears  down  stilled  here  and  there. 
Sackville,  Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  induction. 

Splenetic  ;  peevish  ;  melancholy. 

I  was  become  so  vapoured  and  timorous  at  home, 
that  1  was  ready  to  faint  away  if  1  did  but  go  a  few 
stones'  cast  from  our  own  house. —  \Vhiston,  Memoir*, 
p.  18 :  1749. 

Vapourer.  s.     Bully;  blusterer. 

A  third  eminent  apostate  is  notorious  by  the  name 
and  title  of  M.  Dr.  Goff,  a  vapourer ;  who  hath  been 
an  impudent  stickler,  ever  since  he  was  a  schoolboy. 
—Legenda  Lignea,  p.  144 :  1653. 

Vapouring,  verbal  abs.   Bullying;  bragging. 
(See,  for  example,  under  Vigour.) 

Vare.  *.      [Spanish,  vara.~\     Wand  or  staff 
of  justice.  Hare. 

He  [the  Spaniard]  is  wonderfully  obedient  to 
government ;  for  the  proudest  don  of  Spain,  when 
he  is  pacing  upon  his  ginnet  in  the  street,  if  an 
alguazil  (a  Serjeant)  shew  him  his  vare,  that  is,  a 
little  white  staff  he  carrieth  as  a  badge  of  his  office, 
my  don  will  presently  off  his  horse,  and  yield  him- 
self his  prisoner.— howell.  Letters,  i.  8,  32. 
Uis  hand  a  vare  of  justice  did  uphold. 

Dryden,  Absalom  and  Achithophel,  i.  595. 
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Variable,    adj.         [Fr.  ;     Lat.    variabUis."] 
Changeable  ;  mutable  ;  inconstant. 

0  swear  not  by  th'  inconstant  moon, 
That  monthly  changes  in  her  circled  orb, 
Lest  that  thy  love  prove  likewise  variable. 

Shakespear,  Borneo  and  Juliet,  ii.  2. 

By  the  lively  image  of  other  creatures,  did  those 
ancients  represent  the  variable  passions  of  mortals ; 
as  by  serpents  were  signified  deceivers. — Sir  W, 
Raleigh,  History  of  the  World. 

His  heart  I  know  how  variable  and  vain, 
Self-left.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  92. 

Variableness,   s.      Attribute  suggested  by 
Variable. 

1.  Changeableness ;  mutability. 

Every  good  gift,  and  every  perfect  gift,  is  from 
above,  and  cometh  down  from  the  Father  of  lights, 
with  whom  is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of 
turning.— .Tarnfts,  i.  17. 

You  are  not  solicitous  about  the  variableness  of 
the  weather,  or  the  change  of  seasons.— Addison, 

2.  Levity  ;  inconstancy. 

Censurers  subject  themselves  to  the  charge  of 
variableness  in  judgement. — Richardson,  Clarissa. 

Variance,  s.    Discord  ;  disagreement ;  dis- 
sension. 

1  am  come  to  set  a  man  at  variance  against  his 
father.— Matthew,  x.  35. 

She  runs,  but  hopes  she  does  not  run  unseen : 
While  a  kind  glance  at  her  pursuer  flies, 
How  much  at  variance  are  her  feet  and  eyes ! 

Pope,  Pastorals,  Spring. 

If  the  learned  would  not  sometimes  submit  to  the 
ignorant ;  the  old  to  the  weaknesses  of  the  young ; 
there  would  be  nothing  but  everlasting  variance  in 
the  world. — Swift. 

Variate.  v.  a.     [Lat.  variatus.]      Change  ; 
alter.     Hare. 

What  was  the  cause  of  their  multiplied,  variated 
complotments  against  her ;  like  the  monsters  in 
Africk,  every  day  almost  anew  conspiracy  t—Dean 
King,  Sermon  on  the  Fifth  of  November,  p.  33 :  1608. 

This  artificial  change  is  but  a  fixation  of  nature's 
inconstancy,  helping  its  variating  infirmities. — 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  43. 

Variation,  s.     [Fr. ;  Lat.  variatio,  -onis."] 

1.  Change;  mutation;  difference  from  itself. 

After  much  variation,  of  opinions,  the  prisoner 
was  acquitted  of  treason,  but  by  most  voices  found 
guilty  of  felony. — Sir  J.  Hayward. 

The  operation  of  agents  will  easily  admit  of  in- 
tention and  remission,  but  the  essences  of  things 
are  conceived  not  capable  of  any  such  variation. — 
Locke. 

The  fame  of  pur  writers  is  confined  to  these  two 
islands,  and  it  is  hard  it  should  be  limited  in  time  as 
much  as  place,  by  the  perpetual  variations  of  our 
speech.— Swift. 

In  some  other  places  are  more  females  born  than 
males ;  which,  upon  this  variation  of  proportion,  I 
recommend  to  the  curious.— Oraunt,  Observations 
on  the  Sills  of  Mortality. 

No  two  plants  are  indistinguishable ;  and  no  two 
animals  are  without  differences.  Variation  is  co- 
extensive with  heredity. — Herbert  Spencer,  Prin- 
ciples of  Biology,  pt.  ii.  ch.  ix.  §  85. 

2.  Successive  change. 

Sir  Walter  Blunt, 

Stain'd  with  the  variation  of  each  soil 
Betwixt  that  Holmedon  and  this  seat  of  ours. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  i.  1. 

3.  In  Grammar.     Inflection. 

The  rules  of  grammar,  and  useful  examples  of  the 
variation  of  words,  and  the  peculiar  form  of  speech, 
are  often  appointed  to  be  repeated.— Watts,  Im- 
provement of  the  Mind. 

4.  Deviation. 

I  may  seem  sometimes  to  have  varied  from  his 
sense;  but  the  greatest  variations  may  be  fairly 
deduced  from  him. — Dryden. 

Variation  of  the  compass.     Deviation  of  the 
magnetic  needle  from  an  exact  parallel 
with  the  meridian. 
Varicella,  s.     Chicken-pox. 

The  eruption  of  varicella  does  not  come  out  al 
nearly  together,  but  one  crop  after  another  for 
several  days. — Hooper,  Medical  Dictionary. 

Varicocele.  s.  [Lat.  varix  +  Gr.  (07X17  = 
tumour.]  In  Surgery.  Swelling  of  the 
veins  of  the  spermatic  cord. 

Varicocele  mostly  arises  from  excessive  walking 
running,  jumping,  wearing  of  trusses,  and  the  like 
— Hooper,  Medical  Dictionary. 

Varicose,  adj.     Diseased  with  dilatation. 

There  are  instances  of  one  vein  only  being  vari 
cous,  which  may  be  destroyed  by  tying  it  above  anc 
below  the  dilatation.— Sharp,  Surgery. 

Variegate,  v.  a.  Diversify;  stain  with  dif- 
ferent colours. 
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They  had  fountains  of  variegated  marble  in  their 
room  s. — Arbuthnot. 

Ladies  like  variegated  tulips  show  ; 
'Tis  to  the  changes  half  the  charms  we  owe : 
Such  happy  spots  the  nice  admirers  take, 
Fine  by  defect,  and  delicately  weak. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  ii.  41. 

Variegation,  s.     Diversity  of  colours. 

Plant  your  choice  tulips  in  natural  earth,  some- 
what impoverished  with  very  fine  sand:  else  they 
will  soon  lose  their  variegations.  —  Evelyn,  Ka- 
lendar. 

Variety,  s.   [Fr.  variete;  Lat.  varietas,  -atis.~\ 

1.  Change;  succession  of  one  thing  to  an- 
other ;    intermixture    of   one  thing  with 
another. 

Alj  sorts  are  here  that  all  th'  earth  yields ; 
Variety  without  end. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  541. 

Variety  is  nothing  else  but  a  continued  novelty. — 
South,  Sermons. 

2.  One  thing  of  many  by  which  variety  is 
made  :  (in  this  sense  it  has  a  plural). 

The  inclosed  warmth,  which  the  earth  hath  in 
itself,  stirred  up  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  assisteth 
nature  in  the  speedier  procreation  of  those  varieties 
which  the  earth  bringeth  forth.— Sir  W.  Raleigh, 
History  of  the  World. 

3.  Difference ;  dissimilitude. 

There  is  a  variety  in  the  tempers  of  good  men, 
with  relation  to  the  different  impressions  they  re- 
ceive from  different  objects  of  charity.  —  Bishop 
Atterbury. 

4.  Variation  ;    deviation  ;    change    from    a 
former  state. 

It  were  a  great  vanity  to  reject  those  reasons 
drawn  from  the  nature  of  things,  or  to  go  about  to 
answer  those  reasons  by  suppositions  of  a  variety  in 
things,  from  what  they  now  appear. — Sir  M.  Hale, 
Origination  of  Mankind. 

5.  Many  and  different  kinds. 

He  now  only  wants  more  time  to  do  that  variety 
of  good  which*  his  soul  thirsts  after.— Law. 

6.  In  Botany  and  Zoology.    Deviation  from 
the  ordinary  details  of  structure  generally 
found  in  the  Species. 

Such  different  groups  are  called  varieties.  Thus 
the  primrose  and  cowslip,  as  has  been  stated  above, 
are  found  to  be  varieties  of  the  same  plant ;  the 
poodle  and  the  greyhound  are  well  marked  varieties 
of  the  species  dog. — Whewell,  History  of  Scientific 
Ideas,  vol.  ii.  p.  133 :  1858. 

Variola.  *.     Small-pox. 

Variolous  in  Zoology  [is]  a  part  beset  with  many 
shallow  impressions  like  marks  of  the  variola  or 
small-pox.— Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 

Variolous.  adj.  Resembling,  appertain- 
ing to,  constituted  by,  variola  or  small- 
pox. 

A  variety  of  opinions  have  been  entertained  re- 
specting the  effect  of  the  variolous  infection  on  the 
foetus  in  utero. — Hooper,  Medical  Dictionary. 

Various,  adj.  [Lat.  varius.~] 

1.  Different;  several;  manifold. 

Then  were  they  known  to  men  by  various  names, 
And  various  idols,  through  the  heathen  world. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  374. 

2.  Changeable ;  uncertain ;  unfixed  ;  unlike 
itself. 

Th»  names  of  mixed  modes  want  standards  in 
nature,  whereby  to  adjust  their  signification ;  there- 
fore they  are  very  various  and  doubtful. — Locke. 

3.  Unlike  each  other. 

He  in  derision  sets 
Upon  their  tongues  a  various  spirit, 
To  rase  quite  out  their  native  language. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  52 
Vast  crowds  of  yanquish'd  nations  march  along, 
Various  in  arms,  in  habit,  and  in  tongue. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JSneid,  viii.  962 

4.  Variegated;  diversified. 

Herbs  sudden  flower'd, 
Opening  their  various  colours. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  317 

Variously,  adv.     In  a  various  manner. 

Having  been  variously  tossed  by  fortune,  directe( 
his  course  to  a  safe  harbour. — Bacon. 

Different  aliments,  while  they  repair  the  fluids 
and  solids,  act  variously  upon  them  according  tc 
their  different  natures.— Arbuthnot,  On  the  Natun 
and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

Varix.  s.  [Lat. ;  Fr.  varice.'j  In  Surgery 
Dilatation  of  the  vein. 

In  ulcers  of  the  legs,  accompanied  with  varicet 
or  dilatations  of  the  veins,  the  varix  can  only  b< 
assisted  by  the  bandage.— Sharp,  Surgery. 


V  AR  N 

Varlet.  s.  [see  Vassal.] 

1.  Page  or  knight's  follower ;    servant    or 
attendant. 

They  spyde 

A  varlet  running  towards  hastily :  .  . . 
Behind  his  back  lie  bore  a  brazen  shield. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Such  lords  ill  example  do  give, 
Where  varlets  and  drabs  so  may  live. 

Tusser,Five  Hundred  Points  of  good  Husbandry. 

'Tis  service  of  danger. — Why,  you  were  best  get. 
one  o'  the  varlets  of  the  city,  a  Serjeant :  I'll  appoint 
you  one,  if  you  please.— B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in 
his  Humour. 

We  may  enumerate  four  distinct  causes,  tending 
to  the  promotion  of  chivalry.  The  first  of  these 
was  the  regular  scheme  of  education,  according  to 
which  the  sons  of  gentlemen,  from  the  age  of  seven 
years,  were  brought  up  in  the  castles  of  superior 
lords,  where  they  at  once  learned  the  whole  disci- 
pline of  their  future  profession,  ^and  imbibed  its 
emulous  and  enthusiastic  spirit  ....  an  inestimable 
advantage  to  the  poorer  nobility,  who  could  hardly 
otherwise  have  given  their  children  the  accomplish- 
ments of  their  station.  From  seven  to  fourteen 
these  boys  were  called  pages  or  varlets ;  at  fourteen 
they  bore  the  name  of  esquire.  They  were  instructed 
in  the  management  of  arms,  in  the  art  of  horseman- 
ship, in  exercises  of  strength  and  activity.  They 
became  accustomed  to  obedience  and  courteous  de- 
meanour, serving  their  lord  or  lady  in  offices  which 
had  not  yet  become  derogatory  to  honourable  birth, 
and  striving  to  please  visitors,  and  especially  ladies, 
at  the  ball  or  banquet.  Thus  placed  in  the  centre 
of  all  that  could  awaken  their  imagination,  the 
creed  of  chivalrous  gallantry,  superstition,  or  ho- 
nour, must  have  made  indelible  impressions.  Pant- 
ing for  the  glory  which  neither  their  strength  nor 
the  established  rules  permitted  them  to  anticipate, 
the  young  scions  of  chivalry  attended  their  masters 
to  the  tournament,  and  even  to  the  battle,  and  ri- 
vetted  with  a  sigh  the  armour  they  were  forbidden 
to  wear.  —  Hallam,  View  of  the  State  of  Europe 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  pt.  ii.  ch.  is. 

2.  Term  of  reproach ;  scoundrel. 

I  am  the  veriest  varlet  that  ever  chew'd. — SJiake- 
spear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  ii.  2. 

Thou,  varlet.  dost  thy  master's  gains  devour; 
Thou  milk'st  his  ewes,  and  often  twice  an  hour. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  iii.  6. 

When  the.  Roman  legions  were  in  a  disposition 
to  mutiny,  an  impudent  varlet,  who  was  a  private 
sentinel,  resolved  to  try  the  power  of  his  eloquence. 
— Addison. 

Varletry.  s.    Rabble;  crowd;  populace. 

Shall  they  hoist  me  up, 
And  shew  me  to  the  shouting  varletry 
Of  cens'ring  Rome? 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  2. 

Varmint,  adj.  [  ?  ]  Licentious ;  vulgarly 
vicious.  Slang. 

Seeing  a  light  gleam  from  the  entrance  of  the 
Royal  Saloon,  we  knocked  at  the  door,  and  it  was 
opened  unto  us.  We  sat  down  at  the  only  spare 
table  in  the  place,  and  looked  round  at  the  smue 
and  varmint  citizens  with  whom  the  room  was  filled. 
— Lord  Lytton,  Pelham,  ch.  Ii. 

Varnish,  s.  [Fr.  vernis ;  Lat.  vernix ;  Gr. 
fleooviK)))  the  name  of  a  certain  gum  or  lac, 
like  amber,  which  was  also  so  called,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  C.  Eastlake  (Materials  for 
a  History  of  Oil-painting),  and  Sir  G.  C. 
Lewis,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  hair  of 
Queen  Berenice  (Coma  Berenices)-] 

1.  Matter  laid  upon  wood,  metal,  or  other 
bodies,  to  make  them  shine. 

We  '11  put  on  those  shall  praise  your  excellence, 
And  set  a  double  varnish  on  the  fame. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

This  the  blue  varnish,  that  the  green  endears, 
The  sacred  rust  of  twice  ten  hundred  years. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  v.  37. 

The  fame  of  this  lock  of  hair  has  likewise  been 
perpetuated  in  the  word  vernice,  vernis,  and  varnish, 
which  alludes  to  the  amber  colour  of  the  queen's 
beautiful  tresses.  —  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  On  the  As- 
tronomy of  the  Ancients,  p.  197. 

Varnish  is  a  solution  of  resinous  matter,  which  is 
spread  over  the  surface  of  any  body,  in  order  to  give 
it  a  shining,  transparent,  and  hard  coat,  capable  of 
resisting,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  influences 
of  air  and  moisture.  Such  a  coat  consists  of  the  re- 
sinous parts  of  the  solution,  which  remain  in  a  thin 
layer  upon  the  surface,  after  the  liquid  solvent  has 
either  evaporated  away,  or  has  dried  up. —  Ure,  Dic- 
tionary of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

2.  Cover ;  palliation. 
Varnish,  v.  a. 

1.  Cover  with  something  shining. 

O  vanity ! 
To  set  a  pearl  in  steel  so  meanly  varnished. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 
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2.  Cover;    conceal  or  decorate  with  some- 
thing ornamental. 

Specious  deeds  on  earth,  which  glory  excites ; 
Or  close  ambition  varnish'd  o'er  with  zeal. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  484 

Men  espouse  the  well-endowed  opinions  in  fashion 
and  then  seek  arguments  to  make  Rood  their  beauty 
or  varnish  over  and  cover  their  deformity. — Locke. 

3.  Palliate  ;  hide  with  colour  of  rhetoric.^ 

They  varnish  all  their  errors,  and  secure 
The  ills  they  act,  and  all  the  world  endure. 

Sir  J.  Denham. 
Cato's  voice  was  ne'er  employ'd 
To  clear  the  guilty,  and  to  varnish  crimes. 

Addison,  Cato. 
Varnisher.  s. 

1.  One  whose  trade  is  to  varnish. 

An  oil  obtained  of  common  oil  may  probably  be 
of  Rood  use  to  surgeons  and  varnishers.— Boyle. 

2.  Disguiser ;  adorner. 

Modest  dulness  lurks  in  thought's  disguise; 
Thou  varnisher  of  fools,  and  cheat  of  all  the  wise. 

Pope. 
Vary.  v.  a.  [Lat.  varior ;  Fr.  varier.~\ 

1.  Change;  make  unlike  itself. 

Let  your  ceaseless  change 
Vary  to  our  great  Maker  still  new  praise. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  183. 

2.  Change  to  something  else. 

Gods  that  never  change  their  state, 
Vary  oft  their  love  and  hate.  Waller. 

We  are  to  vary  the  customs,  according  to  the 
time  and  country  where  the  scene  of  action  lies. — 
Dryden. 

He  varies  ev'ry  shape  with  ease, 
And  tries  all  forms  that  may  Pomona  please. 

Pope,  Vertumnus  and  Pomona. 

3.  Make  of  different  kinds. 

God  hath  divided  the  genius  of  men  according  to 
the  different  affairs  of  the  world  ;  and  varied  their 
inclinations,  according  to  the  variety  of  actions  to 
be  performed. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

4.  Diversify ;  variegate. 

God  hath  here 
Varied  his  bounty  so  with  new  delights. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  430. 
Vary.  v.  n. 

1.  Be  changeable ;  appear  in  different  forms. 

2.  Be  unlike  each  other. 

Those  who  made  laws  had  their  minds  polished 
above  the  vulgar :  and  yet  unaccountably  the  public 
constitutions  of  nations  vary. — Collier,  Essays,  On 
Pride. 

3.  Alter  ;  become  unlike  itself. 

He  had  a  strange  interchanging  of  large  and  un- 
expected pardons,  with  several  executions,  which 
could  not  be  imputed  to  any  inconstancy,  but  to  a 
principle  he  had  set  unto  himself,  that  he  would 
vary  and  try  both  ways  in  turn.— Bacon. 

That  each  from  other  differs,  first  confess ; 
Next,  that  he  varies  from  himself  no  less. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  i.  19. 

4.  Deviate ;  depart. 

The  crime  consists  in  violating  the  law  and  vary- 
ing from  the  right  rule  of  reason. — Locke. 

5.  Succeed  each  other. 

While  fear  and  anger,  with  alternate  grace, 
Pant  in  her  breast,  and  vary  in  her  face. 

Addison,  Cato. 

6.  Disagree ;  be  at  variance. 

In  judgement  of  her  substance  thus  they  vary, 
And  vary  thus  in  judgement  of  her  seat ; 

For  some  her  chair  up  to  the  brain  do  carry, 
Some  sink  it  down  into  the  stomach's  heat. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

7.  Shift  colours. 

VVill  the  falcon,  stooping  from  above, 
Smit  with  her  varying  plumage,  spare  the  dove? 
Admires  the  jay  the  insect's  gilded  wings? 
Or  hears  the'hawk  when  Philomela  sings? 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iii.  53. 
Vary.  s.     Change ;  alteration. 

Such  smiling  rogues  as  these  soothe  every  pas- 
sion : 

Renege,  affirm,  and  turn  their  halcyon  beaks, 
With  every  gale  and  vary  of  their  masters. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  2. 

Vascular,  ad)'.      [Lat.  vas  =  vessel.]      Con- 
sisting of  vessels  ;  full  of  vessels. 

Such  a  difference  of  degree  may  be  traced  between 
the  class  of  vascular  plants  and  that  of  cellular, 
which  includes  lichens,  algae,  and  other  substances 
whose  organization  is  simpler  and  more  rudimen- 
tary than  that  of  the  higher  order  of  vegetables,  and 
which  therefore  approach  nearer  to  mere  inorganic 
nature.— J.  S.  Mill,  System  of  Logic,  b.  iv.  ch.  viii. 
§5. 

The  tooth  of  the  megatherium  offers  an  unequi- 
vocal example  of  a  course  of  nutriment  from  the 
dentine  to  the  cement,  and  reciprocally.  All  the 
constituents  of  the  blood  freely  circulated  through 
the  vascular  dentine  and  the  ceineut,  and  the  ves- 
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sels  of  each  substance,  intercommunicated  by  a  few 
canals,  continued  across  the  hard  or  unvascular 
dentine.— Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. 


Vascularity.  s. 

vascular. 


State  or  quality  of  being 


Vasculiferous.  adj.  [Lat.  fero  =  I  bear.] 
Vessel-bearing. 

Vasculiferous  plants  are  such  plants  as  have,  be- 
sides the  common  calyx,  a  peculiar  vessel  to  contain 
the  seed,  sometimes  divided  into  cells ;  and  these 
have  always  a  monopetalous  flower,  either  uniform 
or  difform. — Quincey. 

Vase.  s.     [Fr. ;  Lat.  ras.] 

1.  Vessel :    (generally  a  vessel  rather  for 
show  than  use). 

The  toilet  stands  unveil'd, 
Each  silver  vase  in  mystick  order  laid. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  i. 

2.  Piece  of  ornamental  marble. 

Vassal,  s.  [L.Lat.  vassus,  vassallus,  vassa- 
lettus,  vasletus,  varletus  (whence  varlet), 
generally  considered  to  be  a  derivative 
from  the  Welsh  gwas  =  one  who  owes 
service  to  another.] 

1.  One  who  holds  of  a  superior  lord. 

Every  petty  prince,  vassal  to  the  emperor,  can 
coin  what  money  he  pleaseth. — Swift,  View  of  the 
Present  State  of  Affairs  in  Ireland. 

It  was  to  be  hoped,  they  said,  that  the  King  might 
be  able  to  establish  the  true  faith  without  resorting 
to  extremities ;  but  in  the  worst  event,  he  might 
leave  his  crown  at  the  disposal  of  Lewis.  It  was 
better  for  Englishmen  to  be  the  vassals  of  France 
than  the  slaves  of  the  devil.— Macaulay,  History  of 
England,  ch.  viii. 

2.  Subject ;  dependant. 

The  mind  hath  not  reason  to  remember  that  pas- 
sions ought  to  be  her  vassals,  not  her  masters. — Sir 
W.  Raleigh. 

As  all  his  vassals  eagerly  desired ; 
With  mind  averse,  he  rather  underwent 
His  people's  will,  than  gave  his  own  consent. 

Dryden,  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  20. 

The  concert  was  half  over ;  but  Flora  Vyvyan  had 
still  guarded,  as  he  had  promised,  a  seat  beside  her- 
self for  Darrell,  by  lending  it  for  the  present  to  one 
of  her  obedient  vassals.  Her  face  brightened  as  she 
saw  Darrell  enter  and  approach.  The  vassal  sur- 
rendered the  chair.— Lord  Lytton,  What  will  he  do 
with  it  1  b.  vii.  ch.  iv. 

3.  Servant ;  one  who  acts  by  the  will  of  an- 
other. 

I  am  his  fortune's  vassal,  and  I  send  him 
The  greatness  he  has  got. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  2. 

4.  Slave ;  low  fellow. 

Thou  swear'st  thy  gods  in  vain. — 
O  vassal .'  miscreant !    Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  1. 

Vassal,  v.  a.  Subject ;  enslave  ;  exercise 
command  over. 

Love,  anger,  sorrow,  and  the  like,  are  but  for  a 
time,  and  then  over ;  but  this  [fear]  is  perpetual ;  a 
disease  of  a  life  long,  which  every  day  slaves  a  man 
to  whatever  ills  he  meets  with.  It  vassals  him  to 
the  world,  to  beasts,  and  men;  and,  like  a  surly 
tyrant,  enforces  whatever  it  proposes.— Felllham, 
Resolves,  i.  71. 

Thou  couldst  not  make  my  mind  go  less,  nor  pare 
With  all  their  swords  one  virtue  from  my  soul : 
How  am  I  vassall'd  then  ?    Make  such  thy  slaves 
As  dare  not  keep  their  goodness  past  their  graves. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Four  Plays  in  One. 
Some  proud  hill,  whose  stately  eminence 
Vassals  the  fruitful  vale's  circumference. 

W.  Browne,  Britannia's  Pastorals, 

b.  i.  song  iv. 
Vassalage,  s. 

1.  State  of  a  vassal;  tenure  at  will;  servi- 
tude ;  slavery ;  dependance. 

He  renounced  the  vassalage 
Of  Rome  again.  Spenser. 

All  my  pow'rs  do  their  bestowing  lose, 
Like  vassalage  at  unawares  encount'ring 
The  eye  of  majesty. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  2. 
They  would  have  brought  the  Achaeans  from  the  I 
condition  of  followers  and  dependents  unto  mere 
vassalage. — Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Let  us  not  then  pursue, 
By  force  impossible,  by  leave  obtain'd 
Unacceptable,  though  in  heaven  our  state 
Of  splendid  vassalage. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  249. 
Cursed  vassalage  of  all  my  future  kind; 
First  idolized  till  love's  hot  flre  be  o'er; 
Then  slaves  to  those  who  courted  us  before. 

Dryden,  State  of  Innocence,  v.  1. 

2.  Territory  held  in  vassalage:    (with  this 
meaning  it  has  a,  plural). 


IT     A     T1    T  fVAHNISHEK 

'  •"•  •*•  •*•  I  VATICINATION 
The  Count  of  Toulouse  was  suzerain  of  five  great 
subordinate  fiefs.  I.  Narhonne,  whose  Count  pos- 
sessed the  most  ample  feudal  privileges.  II.  Beziers, 
under  which  Viscounty  held  the  Counts  of  A'.bi  and 
Carcassonne.  III.  The  Countship  of  Foix,  with  six 
territorial  vassalage*.  IV.  The  Countship  of  Mont- 
pellier,  now  devolved  on  Pedro,  King  of  Arragon, 
V.  The  Countship  of  Quercy  and  Rhodez.— Milman, 
History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  ix.  ch.  viii. 
Vast.  adj.  [Fr.  vaste ;  Lat.  vaatui.] 

1.  Large;  great. 

What  the  parliament  meant  to  attempt  with  thoje 
vast  numbers  of  men,  every  day  levied,— Lord  Cla- 
rendon, History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

2.  Viciously  great ;  enormously  extensive  or 
capacious. 

The  vicious  language  is  vast  and  gaping,  swelling 
and  irregular  ;  when  it  contends  to  be  high,  full  of 
rock,  mountain,  and  pointedness. — B.  Jonton. 

So  bore  the  ship  aloft  her  fiery  bound, 
About  whom  rusht  the  billowes,  blacke  and  vast. 

Chapman. 
They  viewed  the  vast  immeasurable  abyss. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  211. 
Vast.  s.     Empty  waste. 

Tfcey  shook  hands,  as  over  a  vast;  and  embraced 
as  from  the  ends  of  opposed  winds.— Shakespear, 
Winter's  Tale,  i.  1. 
Through  the  vast  of  heaven  it  sounded. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vL  203. 

Vastation.  s.    Waste ;  depopulation. 

The  miseries  of  war,  and  the  vastations  that  follow 
upon  it,  may  be  a  good  preparative  to  us  for  setting 
a  true  value  upon  the  benefit  of  peace.— Bishop 
Hall,  Remains,  p.  66. 

We  deduce  it  from  the  root  denoting  vastation  or 
destruction. — Bishop  Pearson,  Exposition  of  the 
Creed,  art.  i. 

This  wild-fire  made  the  saddest  vastations,  in  the 
many  fatal  outrages  which  these  eager  contentions 
occasion.— Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

Vastidity.  s.  Wideness  ;  immensity.  Bar- 
barous. 

Perpetual  durance, 
Through  all  the  world's  vastidity. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  1. 
Vastly,  adv.     In  a  vast  manner ;  greatly ; 
to  a  great  degree. 

Holland's  resolving  «pon  its  own  defence,  with- 
out our  share  in  the  war,  would  leave  us  to  enjoy 
the  trade  of  the  world,  and  thereby  grow  vastly 
both  in  strength  and  treasures. — Sir  W.  Temple. 

They  may  and  do  vastly  differ  in  their  manners, 
institutions,  customs ;  but  yet  all  of  them  agree  in 
having  some  deity  to  worship.— Bishop  Wilkins. 

It  is  vastly  the  concern  of  government,  and  of 
themselves  too,  whether  they  oe  morally  good  or 
bad. — South,  Sermons. 

Vastness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Vast ; 
immensity ;  enormous  greatness. 

She  by  the  rocks  compell'd  to  stay  behind, 
Is  by  the  vastness  of  her  bulk  confined.        Waller. 

Behemoth,  biggest  born  of  earth,  upheaved 
His  vastness.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  472. 

Ariosto  observed  not  moderation  in  the  vastness 
of  his  draught.— Dryden. 

V&sty.  adj.    Large  ;  enormously  great. 
I  can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iii.  1. 
Vat.  *.     [A.S.  fat,  feet.]     Vessel   in  which 
fermenting  liquors  are  kept  in  the  imma- 
ture state. 

Plumpy  Bacchus,  with  pink  eyen, 
In  thy  vats  our  cares  be  drown'd. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  7,  song. 
Let  him  produce  his  vats  and  tubs  in  opposition 
to  heaps  of  arms  and  standards.— Addison. 

Vaticide.  s.  [Lat.  votes  =  poet, prophet  +  ccedo 
=  I  slay.]    Murderer  of  prophets  or  poets. 
The  caitiff  vaticide  conceived  a  prayer. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  ii.  78. 

Vaticinal.  adj.     Containing  predictions. 

He  has  left  vaticinal  rhymes,  in  which  he  pre- 
dicted the  union  of  Scotland  with  England.— T. 
Warton,  History  of  English  Poetry,  i.  77. 

Vaticinate,  v.  n.  [Lat.  vaticinatus,  pret. 
part,  of  vaticinor.]  Prophesy;  practise 
prediction. 

The  most  admired  of  all  prophane  prophets, 
whose  predictions  have  been  so  much  cried  up,  did 
vaticinate  here. — Hotoell. 

The  phenomena  of  nature  are  alike  visible  to  all : 
but  all  have  not  alike  learned  the  connexion  of  na- 
tural things,  or  understand  what  they  signify,  or 
know  how  to  vaticinate  by  them. — Bishop  Berkeley, 
Siris,  §  258. 

Vaticination,  s.    Prediction  ;  prophecy. 

Unless  we  dare  ascribe  to  the  tyrant  a  spirit  of 
vaticination,  we  cannot  acquit  the  author  of  the 
letters  of  so  manifest  a  cheat.— Bentley,  Dissertation 
upon  Phalaris,  §  4. 
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VATICINATOB  ] 

VEGETATE      ) 

He  that  foretells  the  motions  of  the  planets,  or 
the  effects  of  medicines,  or  the  result  of  chemical  or 
mechanical  experiments,  may  be  said  to  do  it  by 
natural  vaticination.— Bishop  Berkeley,  Siris,  §  253. 

Vaticinator.  *.     One  who  predicts. 

Listen  to  the  vaticinator.—I.  Disraeli,  Curiosities 
of  Literature,  A  Bibiiognoste. 

Vault,  s.     [Fr.  voute;  Italian,  volta ;  L.Lat. 
voluta.~\ 

1.  Continued  arch. 

O,  you  are  men  of  stone  ! 
Had  I  your  tongues  and  eyes,  I'd  use  them  so 
That  heaven's  vault  should  crack. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  v.  8. 

2.  Cellar. 

Creep  into  the  kiln-hole.— He  will  seek  there : 
neither  press,  well,  vault,  but  he  hath  an  abstract 
for  the  remembrance  ot.—SItakespear,  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,  iv.  2. 

3.  Cave ;  cavern. 

The  silent  vaults  of  death,  unknown  to  light, 
And  hell  itself,  lie  naked  to  his  sight.       G.  Sandys. 

4.  Repository  for  the  dead. 

Shall  I  not  then  be  stifled  in  the  vault, 
To  whose  foul  mouth  no  healthsome  air  breathes 
in  ?  Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  3. 

Vault,  v.  a.     [Fr.  vouter.~\ 

1.  Arch;  shape  to  a  vault. 

Hath  nature  given  them  eyes 
To  see  this  vaulted  arch,  and  the  rich  cope 
Of  sea  and  land,  which  can  distinguish  'twixt 
The  fiery  orbs  above,  and  the  twinn'd  stones 
Upon  th*  humbled  beach  ? 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  i.  7. 

2.  Cover  with  an  arch. 

Over-head  the  dismal  hiss 
Of  fiery  darts  in  flaming  volleys  flew ; 
And  flying  vaulted  either  host  with  fire. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  212. 

Vault,  v.  n.     [Fr.  voltiger ;  Italian,  volteg- 
giare.] 

1.  Leap;  jump. 

If  I  could  win  a  lady  by  vaulting  into  my  saddle 
with  my  armour  on,  I  should  quickly  leap  into  a 
wife. — Shakespear,  Henry  V.  v.  2. 

Nestor  had  fail'd  the  fall  of  Troy  to  see, 
But  leaning  on  his  lance,  he  vaulted  on  a  tree. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 

Meleager  and  Atalanta. 

Lucan  vaulted  upon  Pegasus  with  all  the  heat 
and  intrepidity  of  youth.— Addison. 

2.  Play  the  tumbler,  or  posture-master. 
Vault,  s.     Leap;  jump. 

Vaultage.  *.    Arched  cellar.    Rare. 
He'll  call  you  to  so  hot  an  answer  for  it, 
That  caves  and  womby  vaultages  of  France 
Shall  chide  your  trespass,  and  return  your  mock 
In  second  accent  to  his  ordnance. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  ii.  4. 

Vaulted,  adj.    Arched  ;  concave. 

Restore  the  lock  !  she  cries,  and  all  around 
Restore  the  lock !  the  vaulted  roofs  rebound. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  v. 

Vaulter.    s.      One    who    vaults ;    leaper ; 
jumper;  tumbler. 

They  would  leap  to  reach  'em, 
.  And  leap  aloft  too.— Such  are  light  enough  : 
I  am.  no  vaulter. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Wife  for  a  Month. 

Vaulting-house,  s.     Brothel. 

Instead  of  backing  the  brave  steed  o'  mornings, 
To  kiss  the  chambermaid,  and  for  a  leap 
O*  the  vaulting-horse,  to  ply  the  vaulting-house. 

B.  Jonson,  The  New  Inn,  i.  1. 
If  no  preferment,  let  me  but  receive 
My  pay  that  is  behind,  to  set  me  up 
A  tavern,  or  a  vaulting -house;  while  men  love 
Or  drunkenness  or  lechery,  they'll  ne'er  fail  me. 

Massinger,  The  Unnatural  Combat,  i.  1. 
Vaulture.  s.     Archlike  shape. 

The  reason  is,  the  strength  and  firmness  of  their 
vaulture  and  pillars,  sufficient  to  support  the  super- 
incumbent weight.— Ray,  On  the  Wisdom  of  God 
manifested  in  the  Works  of  the  Creation,  ch,  iii. 
(Ord  MS.) 

Vaulty.  adj.  Arched ;  concave  :  (condemned 
by  Johnson  as  '  a  bad  word1). 

I  will  kiss  thy  detestable  bones, 
And  put  my  eye-balls  in  thy  vaulty  brows, 
And  ring  these  fingers  with  thy  household  worms. 

Shakespear,  King  John.  iii.  4. 
Vaunt,  v.  a.     [Fr.  vanterJ\     Boast ;  display 
with  ostentation. 

Not  that  great  champion 
Whom  famous  poets'  verse  so  much  doth  vaunt, 
And  hath  for  twelve  huge  labours  high  extoll'd, 
So  many  furies  and  sharp  hits  did  haunt.    Spenser. 
My  vanquisher  spoil'd  of  his  vaunted  spoil. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  251. 
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Vaunt,  v.  n.  Play  the  braggart ;  talk  with 
ostentation  ;  make  vain  show  ;  boast. 

So  spake  the  apostate  angel,  though  in  pain ; 
Vaunting  aloud,  but  rack'd  with  deep  despair. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  125. 

Vaunt,  s.     Brag  ;  boast ;  vain  ostentation. 
Sir  John  Perrot  bent  his  course  not  to  that  point, 
but  rather  quite  contrary,  in  scorn,  and  in  vain 
vaunt  of  his  own  counsels.— Spenser,  View  of  the 
State  of  Ireland. 
Vaunt,  s.     [Fr.  avant.~\     First  part.     Rare. 

Our  play 
Leaps  o'er  the  vaunt  and  firstlings. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  prologue. 

Vaunt-courier.  *.  [Fr.  avant  courrier.']  Pre- 
cursor. 

You  sulphurous  and  thought-executing  fires, 
Vant-couriers  to  oak-cleaving  thunderbolts, 
Singe  my  white  head ! 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  in.  2. 

Vaunter.  *.  [Fr.  vanteurJ]  One  who 
vaunts ;  boaster  ;  braggart ;  man  given 
to  vain  ostentation. 

Some  others  feign 

To  menage  steeds,  as  did  this  vaunter ;  but  in  vain. 
Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  ii.  4, 1. 

Vauntful.  adj.     Boastful;  ostentatious. 

Whiles  all  the  heavens  on  lower  creatures  smiled, 
Young  Clarion,  with  vaunlful  lustihed, 
After  his  guise  did  cast  abroad  to  fare.         Spenser. 

Vaunting,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  one  who 
vaunts ;  boasting. 

You  say  you  are  a  better  soldier ; 
Let  it  appear  so,  make  your  vaunting  true. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Ctesar,  iv.  3. 
As  for  the  illusions  of  art  magick,  they  were  put 
down,  and  their  vaunting  in  wisdom  was  reproved 
with  disgrace.— Wisdom  of  Solomon,  xvii.  7. 

Vauntingly.  adv.  In  a  vaunting  manner; 
boastfully ;  ostentatiously. 

I  heard  thee  say,  and  vauntingly  thou  spak'st  it, 
That  thou  wert  cause  of  noble  Oloster's  death. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  iv.  1. 

Vauntmure.  s.  [Fr.  avant  mur^\  False 
wall ;  work  raised  before  the  main  wall. 

With  another  engine,  named  the  warwolf,  he 
pierced  with  one  stone,  and  cut,  as  even  as  a  thread, 
two  vauntmures.—Camden,  Remains. 

Spelt  vanmure. 

This  warlike  captain,  daily  attempting  the  van- 
mures,  in  the  end  by  force  obtained  the  same ;  and 
so  possessed  of  the  place,  desperately  kept  it  till 
greater  help  came  running  in,  who,  with  wonderful 
expedition,  clapt  up  a  strong  covering  betwixt  the 
wall  and  the  vanmure.  —  Knolles,  History  of  the 
Turks. 

Vavasour.  *.  [Fr.  vavasseur.'j  One  who 
himself  holding  of  a  superior  lord,  has 
others  holding  under  him. 

Names  have  been  taken  of  civil  honours,  as  king, 
knight,  valvasor,  or  vavasor,  squire.— Camden. 

Vaward.  s.  [van  +  ward.]  Fore  part.  Ob- 
solete. 

Since  we  have  the  vaward  of  the  day, 
My  love  shall  hear  the  musick  of  my  hounds. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  iv.  1. 

Marcius, 

Their  bands  i'  the  vaward  are  the  Antiates 
Of  their  best  trust.  Id.,  Coriolanus,  i.  6. 

Veal.  s.  [N.Fr.  veel;  Yr.veau;  Lat.  vitulus 
=  calf.] 

1.  Calf. 

A  Scotch  runt  without  horns,  or  else  with  very 
short  horns,  scarce  exceeding  a  south-country  veal 
in  height — May,  Collection  of  English  Words,  p.  133 : 
1691. 

2.  Flesh  of  a  calf  killed  for  the  table. 

Would'st  thou  with  mighty  beef  augment  thy 

meal, 
Seek  Leadenhall ;  St.  James's  sends  thee  veal. 

Gay,  Trivia,  ii.  545. 

Vectitation.  s.  Act  of  carrying,  or  being 
carried. 

Enervated  lords  are  softly  lolling  in  their  chariots ; 
a  species  of  vectitation  seldom  used  amongst  the 
antients.— Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 
Vector.    s.     In  Astronomy.      Straight    line 
drawn  from  the  centre  of  force  to  the  point 
of  the  orbit  where  the  body  is  supposed  to 
be  :  (more  common  as  radius-vector). 

Vecture.  *.  [Lat.  vectura.~]     Carriage. 

There  are  but  three  things  which  one  nation  selleth 
unto  another ;  the  commodity  as  nature  yieldeth  it ; 
the  manufacture;  and  the  vecture  or  carriage.— 
Bacon,  Essays. 


V  E  GE 

Vedette,  s.      [Fr.]      Mounted   sentinel  on 

the  look-out. 
Veer.  v.  n.     [Fr.  virer.~\ 

1.  Shift;  change;  turn. 

Nigh  river's  mouth,  where  wind 
Veers  oft,  as  oft  he  steers  and  shifts  her  sail. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  is.  514. 

2.  In  Navigation.       Allow    the    ship  more 
cable ;  turn  about. 

A-head  of  all  the  master  pilot  steers, 
And  as  he  leads,  the  following  navy  veers. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  v.  1087. 

The  bark  did  guide, 
Veering  to  the  wind  her  plumes. 

Shelley,  Revolt  of  Islam,  xii.20. 
Veer.  v.  a. 

1.  Let  out. 

As  it  is  a  great  point  of  art,  when  our  matter 
requires  it,  to  enlarge  and  veer  out  all  sail,  so  to. 
take  it  in  and  contract  it  is  of  no  less  praise  when 
the  argument  doth  ask  it. — B.  Jonson. 

2.  Turn;  change. 

I  see  the  haven  nigh  at  hand, 
To  which  I  mean  my  weary  course  to  bend ; 
Veer  the  main-sheet,  and  bear  up  with  the  land. 

Spenser. 

Veerable.  adj.   Changeable ;  shifting.  Hare. 

The   winds    were  veerable   for   several   days.  — 

Randolph,  On  the  Islands  of  the  Archipelago,  p.  99. 

Veering,    verbal  abs.      Act   of  turning  or 

changing. 

It  is  a  double  misfortune  to  a  nation  given  to 
change,  when  they  have  a  sovereign  that  is  prone  to 
fall  in  with  all  the  turns  and  veerings  of  the  people. 
— Addison,  Freeholder. 

Veering-,  part.  adj.     Changing ;  varying. 

A  subtle,  sudden  flame, 
By  veering  passion  fanned, 

About  the  breaks  and  dances.  Tennyson,  Madeline. 
Vegetabillty.  s.    Vegetable  nature ;  quality 
of  growth  without  sensation. 

The  coagulating  spirit  of  salts,   and  lapidiflcal' 
juice  of  the  sea,  entering  the  parts  of  the  plant, 
overcomes  its  vegetability ,  and  converts  it  unto  a 
lapideous  substance. — Sir  T.  Browne. 
Vegetable,  adj.   [Lat.  vegetabilisJ]    Belong- 
ing to,  having  the  character  of,  constituted 
by,  vegetables. 

Amidst  them  stood  the  tree  of  life, 
High  eminent,  blooming  ambrosial  fruit 
Of  vegetable  gold.       Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  218. 
Vegetable    s.      Anything  that  has  grown 
without  sensation,  as  plants. 

Let  brutes  and  vegetables  that  cannot  drink, 
So  far  as  drought  and  nature  urges,  think.    Waller, 
Vegetal,  adj.     [Fr.] 

1.  Having  power  to  cause  growth. 

Necessary  concomitants  of  this  vegetal  faculty  are 
life,  and  his  privation,  death. — Burton,  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,  p.  21. 

It  is  also  the  doctrine  of  Platonic  philosophers, 
that  intellect  is  the  very  life  of  living  things,  the 
first  principle  and  exemplar  of  all,  from  whence  by 
different  degrees  are  derived  the  inferior  classes  of. 
life :  first  the  rational,  then  the  sensitive ;  after  that 
the  vegetal ;  but  so  as  in  the  rational  animal,  there 
is  still  somewhat  intellectual,  again  in  the  sensitive 
there  is  somewhat  rational ;  and  in  the  vegetal  some-, 
what  sensitive ;  and  lastly  in  mixed  bodies,  as  metals 
and  minerals,  somewhat  of  vegetation.  —  Bishop 
Berkeley,  Siris,  §  275. 

2.  Vegetable. 

Passing  over  the  vegetal  kingdom, ...  let  us  seek 
in  the  animal  kingdom,  some  cases  where  classes 
otherwise  allied,  are  contrasted  in  their  locomotive 
activities. — Herbert  Spencer,  Inductions  of  Biology, 
§43. 

Vegetal,  s.    Vegetable. 

Your  minerals,  vegetals,  and  animals. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist. 
Bounteous  nature  here  . . . 
Enriches  and  augments  with  vegetals, 
With  creatures  sensitive,  with  rationals. 

Sir  It.  Fanshawe,  Translation  of  Guarini's 

Pastor  Fido. 

Vegetarian,    adj.     Feeding  upon  vegetable 
(as  opposed  to  animal)  food. 

This  .  .  .  type  [of  dentition]  is  ...  associated 
usually  with  vegetarian  or  promiscuous  diet.— Owen, 
Anatomy  of  Vetebrates. 

Vegetarian,   s.     One  who,  abstaining  from 
animal  food,  feeds  exclusively  on  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
Vegetate,  v.  n.    Grow  as  plants  ;  shoot  out ; 
grow  without  sensation. 

See  dying  vegetables  life  sustain  ; 
See  life  dissolving  vegetate  again. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iii.  15. 


VE  GE 

Vegetation,  s.  [Fr.] 

1.  Power  of  producing  the  growth  of  plants. 

The  exterior  surface  consisted  of  a  terrestria 
matter  proper  for  the  nourishment  of  plants,  being 
little  entangled  with  mere  mineral  matter,  that  was 
unfit  for  vegetation. —  Woodward. 

2.  Power  of  growth  without  sensation. 

Plants,  though  beneath  the  excellency  of  creatures 
endued  with  sense,  yet  exceed  them  in  the  faculty 
of  vegetation  and  of  fertility.  —  Hooker,  Ecclesias- 
tical Polity. 

Vegetative.  *.  Member  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  Rare. 

How  flourishing  is  the  pleasure  of  vegetatives. 
Look  upon  the  beauty  arid  pleasure  of  a  flower. — 
Culver-well,  Light  of  Nature. 

Vegetative,  adj.  [Fr.  vegetatif.'] 

1.  Having  the  quality  of  growing  without 
life. 

Creatures  vegetative  and  growing,  have  their  seeds 
in  themselves. — Sir  W.  Raleigh,  History  of  the 
World. 

2.  Having  the  power  to  produce  growth  in 
plants. 

The  nature  of  plants  doth  consist  in  having  a 
vegetative  soul,  by  which  they  receive  nourishment 
and  growth,  and  are  enabled  to  multiply  their  kind. 
— Bishop  Wilkins. 

Vegete.  adj.  [accent  doubtful ;  Lat.  vegetus.~\ 
Vigorous  ;  active  ;  spritely.  Rare. 

He  had  lived  a  healthful  and  vegete  age  till  his 
last  sickness.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Rule  and  Exercises 
of  holy  Dying,  ch.  iv.  §  1. 

The  soul  was  vegete,  quick,  and  lively;  full  of 
the  innocence  and  spriteliness  of  youth.  —  South, 
Sermons. 

The  faculties  in  age  must  be  less  vegete  and  nimble 
than  in  youth.—  Wallis. 

Vegetive.  adj. 

1.  Vegetable  ;  having  the  nature  of  plants. 

Nor  rent  off,  but  cut  off  ripe  bean  with  a  knife, 
For  hindering  stalke  of  hir  vegetive  life. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good 

Husbandry. 

The  tree  still  panted  in  th'  unftnish'd  part, 
Not  wholly  vegetive;  and  heaved  her  heart. 

Druden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 
Transformation  of  Daphne. 

2.  Capable  of  growth  ;  growing. 

The  light  of  heaven ....  quickens  all  kind  of 
seeds ;  it  makes  them  vegetive,  and  blossom,  and 
fructify.— Hakewill,  Apology,  p.  96. 

Man,  at  first  a  drop,  dilates  with  heat . .  . 
First  vegetive,  then  feels,  and  reasons  last. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  1066. 
Vegetive.  s.     Vegetable. 

Hence  vegetives  receive  their  fragrant  birth, 
And  clothe  the  naked  bosom  of  the  earth.    Sandys. 

Vegetous.  adj.  [Lat.  vegetus.]  Lively ; 
spritely;  vegete.  Rare. 

If  she  be  fair,  young,  and  vegetous,  no  sweetmeats 
ever  drew  more  flies.— B.  Jonson,  Epicoene. 

Vehemence,  s.   [Lat.  vehementia.] 

1.  Violence;  force. 

Universal  hubbub  wild, 
Of  stunning  sounds  and  voices  all  confused, 
Assaults  his  ear  with  loudest  vehemence. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  952. 

2.  Ardour  ;  mental  violence  ;  fervour. 

This  pure  cause  would  kindle  my  rapt  spirits 
To  such  a  flame  of  sacred  vehemence, 
That  dumb  things  would  be  moved  to  sympathize. 

Milton,  Comus,  794. 
Vehemency.  s.     Vehemence. 

Think  ye  are  men ;  deem  it  not  impossible  for  you 
to  err ;  sift  impartially  your  own  hearts,  whether  it 
be  force  of  reason,  or  vehemency  of  affection  which 
hath  bred,  arid  still  doth  feed  these  opinions  in  you. 
— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Would  it  apply  well  to  the  vehemency  of  your 
affection,  that  I  should  win  what  you  would  enjoy  ? 
— Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  2. 

Vehement,  adj.  [Fr. ;  Ij&t.vehemens,  -entis.'] 

1.  Violent;  forcible. 

A  strong  imagination  hath  more  force  upon  light 
and  subtile  motions,  than  upon  motions  vehement  or 
ponderous.— Bacon. 

Gold  will  endure  a  vehement  fire  for  a  long  time, 
without  any  change.— Grew. 

2.  Ardent ;  eager ;  fervent. 

_  By  their  vehement  instigation, 
In  this  just  suit  come  I  to  move  your  grace. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iii.  7- 

I  find 

In  all  things  else  delight  indeed ;  but  such 
As,  used  or  not,  works  in  the  mind  no  change, 
Nor  vehement  desire. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  523. 


VEIN 

Vehemently,  adv.    In  a  vehement  manner. 

1.  Forcibly. 

2.  Pathetically ;  urgently. 

The  Christian  religion  inculcates  kindness  more 
vehemently,  and  forbids  malice  and  hatred  more 
strictly  than  any  religion  did  before.— Archbishop 
Tillotson. 

Vehicle,  s.    [Lat.  vehiculum,  from  veho-I 
bear,  carry.] 

1.  That  in  which  anything  is  carried. 

Evil  spirits  might  very  properly  appear  in  vehicles 
of  flame,  to  terrify  and  surprise. — Addison,  Guar- 
dian. 

2.  That  part  of  a  medicine  which  serves  to 
make  the  principal  ingredient  potable. 

That  the  meat  descends  by  one  passage;  the 
drink,  or  moistening  vehicle,  by  another,  is  a  popu- 
lar tenet.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

3.  That  by  means  of  which  anything  is  con- 
veyed. 

The  gaiety  of  a  diverting  word,  serves  as  a  vehicle 
to  convey  the  force  and  meaning  of  a  thing.— Sir  R. 
L'Estrange. 

Vehiculum.  s.     Vehicle  (in  its  Latin  form). 

Blood  is  forbidden,  as  it  is  the  sign  of  life,  the 

vehiculum  of  the  spirits.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Ductor 

Dubitantium.  (Ord  MS.) 

Veil.  v.  n.  [Lat.  velum.'] 

1.  Cover  to  conceal  the  face. 

To  feed  his  fiery  lustful  eye, 
He  snatch'd  the  veil  that  hung  her  face  before. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  6,  4. 

The  famous  painter  could  allow  no  place 

For  private  sorrow  in  a  prince's  face : 

Yet,  that  his  piece  might  not  exceed  belief, 

He  cast  a  veil  upon  supposed  grief.  Waller. 

She  accepts  the  hero,  and  the  dame 
Wraps  in  her  veil,  and  frees  from  sense  of  shame. 
Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  335. 

2.  Cover ;  disguise. 

I  will  pluck  the  borrow'd  veil  of  modesty  from  the 
so  seeming  Mrs.  Page;  divulge  Page  himself  for  a 
secure  and  wilful  Acteon.— Shakespear,  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,  iii.  2. 

Knock  on  my  heart ;  for  thou  hast  skill  to  find 

If  it  sound  solid,  or  be  fill'd  with  wind ; 

And  thro"  the  veil  of  words  thou  view'st  the  naked 

mind.    Dryden,  Translation  of  Persius,  v.  33. 

The   ill-natured    man   exposes  those  failings  in 

human  nature,  which  the  other  would  cast  a  veil 

over. — Addison. 

Veil.  v.  a. 

1.  Cover  with  a  veil,  or  anything  which  con- 
ceals the  face. 

Her  face  was  veil'd ;  yet  to  my  fancied  sight, 
Love,  sweetness,  goodness,  in  her  person  shined. 

Milton,  Sonnets,  On  his  deceased  Wife,  10. 

It  became  the  Jewish  fashion  when  they  went  to 
prey,  to  veil  their  heads  and  faces.— Boyle. 

2.  Cover;  invest. 

I  descry, 

From  yonder  blazing  cloud  that  veils  the  hill, 
One  of  the  heavenly  host. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  zi.  228. 

3.  Hide :  conceal. 

Of  darkness  visible  so  much  be  lent, 
As  half  to  shew,  half  veil  the  deep  intent. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  3. 
Vein.  *.  [Fr.  veine  ;  Lat.  ve.na.~\ 

1.  Bloodvessel,  by  which  the  blood  is  returned 
from  the  capillaries  to  the  heart. 

I  freely  told  you  all  the  wealth  I  had 
Ran  in  my  veins  \  I  was  a  gentleman. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

2.  Hollow ;  cavity. 

Found  where  casual  fire 
Had  wasted  woods,  on  mountain,  or  in  vale, 
Down  to  the  veins  of  earth. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  566. 

3.  Course  of  metal  in  the  mine. 

There  is  a  vein  for  the  silver.— Job.  xxviii.  1. 

It  is  in  men  as  in  soils,  where  sometimes  there  is  a 
vein  of  gold  which  the  owner  knows  not  of.— Swift, 
Thoughts. 

4.  Tendency  or  turn  of  the  mind  or  genius. 

Invoke  the  muses  and  improve  my  vein.     Waller. 

We  ought  to  attempt  no  more  than  what  is  in  the 
compass  of  our  genius,  and  according  to  our  vein. 
— Dryden. 

5.  Humour;    time  when  any  inclination  is 
predominant. 

Artizans  have  not  only  their  growths  and  perfec- 
tion, but  likewise  their  veins  and  times. — Sir  H. 
Wotton,  Elements  of  Architecture. 

6.  Temper. 

I  put  your  grace  in  mind 
Of  what  you  promised  me. — 
I  am  not  in  the  giving  vein  to-day. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iv.  2. 
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Certainly  he  that  hath  a  satirical  vein,  as  he 
maketli  others  afraid  of  his  wit,  so  he  had  need  to 
be  afraid  of  others. — Bacon. 

Speak'st  thou  in  earnest  or  in  jesting  vein  1 

Dryden.  Palamon  and  Arcite,  i.  284. 

The  currier  struck  the  usurer  upon  the  right  vein. 
—Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

7.  Continued  disposition. 

The  vein  I  have  had  of  running  into  speculations 
of  this  kind,  upon  a  greater  scene  of  trade,  have 
cost  me  this  present  service.— Sir  W.  Temple. 

8.  Current;  continued  production. 

He  can  open  a  vein  of  true  and  noble  thinking.— 
Swift. 

9.  Strain  ;  quality. 

My  usual  vein.  Oldham. 

10.  Streak;  variegation:  (as,  "The  veins  of 
the  marble'). 

Veined,  adj.  Full  of  veins;  streaked;  varie- 
gated with,  or  as  with,  veins. 

The  root  of  an  old  white  thorn  will  make  very  fine 
boxes  and  combs,  and  many  of  them  are  very  finely 
veined.— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Veiiferous.  adj.  [Lat.  velum  -  sail  +fero  =  I 
bear.]  Carrying  sails. 

Veiiferous  chariots.  —  Evelyn,  Navigation  and 
Commerce,  p.  53. 

Velltation.  *.  [Lat.  velitatio,  from  velites  = 
light  soldiers.]  Skirmish  ;  light  contest ; 
dispute. 

Let  him  but  read  those  Pharsalian  fields  fought  of 
late  in  France  for  their  religion,  their  massacres, 
wherein  by  their  own  relations  in  twenty-four  years 
I  know  not  how  many  millions  have  been  consumed, 
and  he  shall  find  ours  to  have  been  buivelitations  to 
theirs.— Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  679. 

Velleity.  s.    [Fr.  velleite ;   Lat.  velle  =  to  be 
willing.]  Inclination  in  the  way  of  volition. 
Velleity  is  the  school  term  used  to  signify  the 
lowest  degree  of  desire.— Locke. 

The  wishing  of  a  thing  is  not  properly  the  willing 
of  it ;  but  it  is  that  which  is  called  by  the  schools  an 
imperfect  velleity,  and  imports  no  more  than  an 
idle,  un  operative  complacency  in,  and  desire  of  the 
end,  without  any  consideration  of  the  means.  — 
South,  Sermons. 

Veiiet.    adj.    [Fr.  veloute ;  Italian,   veluto\ 
Lat.  vellus  =  fleece.]     Velvet.     Obsolete. 
His  vellet  head  began  to  shoot  out. 

Spenser,  Shep/terd's  Calendar,  May. 

Vellicate.  v.  a.   [Lat.  vellicatus,  pass.  part,  of 
vellico.']  Twitch ;  pluck ;  act  by  stimulation. 
Those  smells  are  all  strong,  and  do  pull  and  velli- 
cate  the  sense.— Bacon. 

Convulsions  arising  from  something  vellicating 
a  nerve  in  its  extremity,  are  not  very  dangerous. — 
Arbuthnot. 

Vellication.  s.  [Lat.  vellicatio,  -onis."] 
Twitching;  stimulation. 

All  purges  have  a  kind  of  twitching  and  vellica- 
tion,  besides  the  griping,  which  cometh  of  wind. — 
Bacon. 

There  must  be  a  particular  motion  and  vellication 
imprest  upon  the  nerves,  else  the  sensation  of  heat 
will  not  be  produced.—  Watts,  On  the  Improvement 
of  the  Mind. 

Vellum.  *.  [Fr.  velin.']  Skin  of  a  calf 
dressed  for  the  writer ;  fine  kind  of  parch- 
ment :  (used  adjectivally  in  extract). 

Like  a  child  that  some  faire  booke  doth  find. 
With  gilded  leaves  or  colour'd  velume  playes. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Astrophel  and  Stella. 
Veliute.  adj.     Velvet.      Obsolete. 
Charges  of  coaches,  vellute  gowns. 

Ii.  Jonson,  Magnetick  Lady. 
Velocipede,  s.  [Lat.  velux,  velocis  =  swift 
+  pcs,  pedis  =  foot.]  Light  locomotive  ve- 
hicle worked  by  the  person  whom  it  bears ; 
(revived  within  the  present  year  under  the 
name  of  bicycle). 

The  velocipede  was  invented  at  Manheim  in  1817, 
by  Mr.  Drais.  .  .  .  Velocipedes  are  still  sometimes 
seen. — Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Lite- 
rature,  and  Art. 

Velocity.  *.  [Fr.  velocite;  Lat.  velocitas, 
-atis ;  velox  =  swift.]  Speed  ;  swiftness  ; 
quick  motion. 

Had  the  velocities  of  the  several  planets  been 
greater  or  less  than  they  are  now,  at    the  same 
distances  from  the  sun ;  or  had  their  distances  from 
the  sun,  or  the  quantity  of  the  sun's  matter,  and 
consequently  his  attractive  power,  been  greater  or 
less  than  they  are  now,  with  the  same  velocities:' 
they  would  not  have  revolved  in  concentric  circles, 
but  moved  in  hyperbolas,  or  parabolas, or  in  ellipses 
very  eccentric.— Bentley,  Sermoni. 
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Velvet,  s.  [Fr.  velours ;  vellute,  velure,  and 
vellet,  cognate  forms.]  Silk  with  a  short 
fur  or  pile  upon  it. 

Clad  in  white  velvet  all  their  troop  they  led, 
With  each  an  oaken  chaplet  on  his  head. 

Dryden,  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  252. 
The"  different   ranging  the  superficial  parts  of 
bodies,  as  of  velvet,  watered  silk,  we  think  probably 
is  nothing  but  the  different  refraction  of  their  in- 
sensible parts. — Locke. 
Velvet,  adj. 

1.  Made  of  velvet. 

This  was  moulded  on  a  porringer, 
A  velvet  dish. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 

2.  Soft;  delicate. 

Poor  deer,  quoth  he,  thou  mak'st  a  testament 
As  worldlings  do,  giving  thy  sum  of  more 
To  that  which  had  too  much.    Then  being  alone, 
Left  and  abandon'd  of  his  velvet  friends; 
'Tis  right,  quoth  he ;  thus  misery  doth  part 
The  flux  of  company. 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  ii.  1. 

Velvet,  v.  n.    Paint  velvet.    Rare. 

Verditure,  ground  with  a  weak  gum-arabick 
water,  is  the  palest  green  that  is,  but  good  to  velvet 
upon  black  in  any  drapery. — Peacham,  On  Drawing. 

Velveteen.  *.  Stuff,  made  in  imitation  of 
velvet :  (used  adjectivally  in  the  extract). 

A  passion  for  nature— a  deep,  imaginative  passion 
for  her  wild  scenes  and  solitary  beauty— very  often 
lies  hidden  under  the  rough  coat  of  the  fisherman, 
the  velveteen  shooting-jacket,  and  even  under  the 
scarlet  coat.— Emilia  Wyndham,  ch.  xii. 

Velure.  s.  [Fr.  velours, ,]  Velvet.   Obsolete. 
His  horse  with  one  girt,  six  times  pieced,  and  a 
woman's  crupper  of  velure,  pieced  with  packthread. 
— Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 

Venal,  adj.  [Lat.  vena  =  vein.]  Venous ; 
contained  in  the  veins. 

It  is  unreasonable  to  affirm,  that  the  cool  venal 
blood  should  be  heated  so  high  in  the  interval  of 
two  pulses.— Ray. 

Venal,  adj.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  venalis.']  Mercenary ; 
prostitute. 

This  verse  be  thine,  my  friend,  nor  thou  refuse 
This,  from  no  venal  or  ungrateful  muse. 

Pope,  Epistle  to  Mr.  Jervas. 

venality,  s.    [Fr.  venalite.'}    Mercenariness. 

Bucket's  complaints  of  Roman  venality  became 

louder. — Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity, 

b.  viii.  ch.  viii. 

Venary.  adj.    Relating  to  hunting. 

(For  example  see  under  Venatical.) 
Venatical.  adj.     [Lat.  venaticus.~\     Used  in 
hunting. 

There  be  three  for  venary  or  venatical  pleasure, 
in  England,  viz.  a  forest,  a  chase,  and  a  park. — 
Howell,  Letters,  iv.  16. 

Venation,  s.  [Lat.  venatio,  -onis,  from  venor 
=  I  hunt ;  pret.  part,  venatus.']  Hunting. 

The  manner  of  their  venation  we  shall  find  to  be 
otherways  than  by  sawing  away  of  trees. — Sir  T. 
Browne. 

Venation,  s.  [Lat.  vena  =  vein.]  In  Botany. 
See  extract. 

The  solid  framework  of  leaves  is  composed  ol 
woody  structures,  which  when  large  are  usually 
termed  ribs,  the,  small  division  being  indifferently 
called  nerves  or  veins.  The  plan  of  arrangement  ol 
the  framework  is  called  the  venation  or  nervature ; 
the  ordinary  custom  is  to  call  the  principal  ribs 
nerves,  and  the  smaller  branches  veins.— Henfrey, 
Elementary  Course  of  Botany,  Structural,  Physio- 
logical, and  Systematic,  §  84  :  1857. 

Vend.  v.  a.  [Fr.  vendre ;  Lat.  vendo.]  Sell ; 
offer  to  sale. 

He  had  a  great  parcel  of  glasses  packed  up,  which 
not  having  the  occasion  he  expected  to  vend  and 
make  use  of,  lay  by  him.— Boyle. 

Vendee.  *.     One  to  whom  anything  is  sold. 
If  a  vicar  sows  his  glebe,  or  if  he  sells  his  corn, 
and  the  vendee  cuts  it,  he  must  pay  the  tithes  to  the 
parson.— Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 
Vender,  s.     [Fr.  vendeur.~\     Seller. 

Those  make  the  most  noise  who  have  the  least  to 
sell,  which  is  very  observable  in  the  tenders  of  card- 
matches. — Addison. 
Vendibility.  *.     State  of  being  vendible. 

The  price  of  markets,  and  the  vendibility  of  com- 
modities. —  Jeremy  Taylor,  Ductor  Dubitantium 
p.  776:  1696. 

Vendible,  adj.     [Lat.  vendibilis.']     Saleable. 

Silence  only  is  commendable 
In  a  neat's  tongue  dried,  and  a  maid  not  vendible. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

This  so  profitable  and  vendible  a  merchandize 
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riseth  not  to  a  proportionable  enhancement  with 
other  less  beneficial  commodities.— Carew,  Survey 
of  Cornwall. 
Vendible.  *.    Anything  for  sale. 

The  prices  of  all  vendibles  for  the  body  of  man 
and  horse  were  stuck  up  in  publick  places.— Life  of 

A.  Wood,  p.  300. 
Venditation.  *.     Boastful  display. 

Some,  by  a  cunning  protestation  against  all  read- 
ing, and  false  venditation  of  their  own  naturals, 
think  to  divert  the  sagacity  of  their  readers  from 
themselves,  and  cool  the  scent  of  their  own  foxlike 
thefts ;  when  yet  they  are  so  rank  as  a  man  may  find 
whole  pages  together  usurped  from  one  author.— 

B.  Jonson. 

He  that  is  full  of  grace  and  good  works,  affects  not 
to  make  shew  of  it  to  the  world;  but  rests  sweetly 
in  the  secret  testimony  of  a  good  conscience,  and 
the  silent  applause  of  God's  Spirit  witnessing  with 
his  own ;  whiles  contrarily  the  venditation  of  our 
own  worth,  or  parts,  or  merits,  argues  a  miserable 
indigence  in  them  all.— Bishop  Hall,  Occasional 
Meditations,  §  30. 

Vendition.  *.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  venditio,  -0ms.] 
Sale  ;  act  of  selling. 

By  way  of  vendition,  or  sale,  he  gives  them  up.— 
Langley,  Sermons,  p.  20  :  1644. 

Veneer,  s.  Thin  slice,  leaf,  or  plate  of  (com- 
paratively costly  wood  overlying  a  thicker 
support  of  comparatively  cheap  wood; 
as  in  a  door  of  deal  superficially  covered 
•with  mahogany.  This  is  its  ordinary  mean- 
ing at  present ;  originally,  it  meant  inlaid 
marquetry  as  well. 

The  thin  leaves  are  called  veneers. . . .  Inlaid  work 
is  effected  by  veneers  cut  into  suitable  pieces . . .  the 
thickness  of  veneers  is  from  a  tenth  to  a  twelfth 
part  of  an  inch.— Herbert,  The  Engineer's  and  Me- 
chanic's Encyclopedia. 
Veneer,  v.  a.     [fineer  ;    Fr.  fin  ;    English, 
fine.~\     Cover,  or  overlay,  with  a  veneer 
or  reneers. 
Veneering,  verbal  abs. 

1.  Process  by  which  a  surface  is  veneered. 

2.  Veneer  work. 

It  was  Calonne  that  did  all  this  gilding ;  it  was  he 
who  ground  these  lustres,  Venetian  mirrors ;  who 
polished  this  inlaying,  this  veneering  and  or-moulu ; 
and  made  it,  by  rubbing  of  the  proper  lamp,  an 
Aladdin's  palace. — Carlyle,  The  French  Revolution, 
b.  v.  ch.  vii. 

Venef  icial.  adj.  [Lat.  veneficium  =  poison- 
ing.] Acting  by  poison ;  bewitching. 
Rare. 

The  magical  virtues  of  misselto,  and  conceived 
efficacy  unto  veneficial  intentions,  seemeth  a  pagan 
relique  derived  from  the  ancient  Druides.— Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Veneficiousiy.  adv.  In  a  veneficious  man- 
ner, by  poison  or  witchcraft.  Rare. 

Lest  witches  should  draw  or  prick  their  names 
therein,  and  veneficiously  mischief  their  persons, 
they  broke  the  shell. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Er- 
rours. 

Venenate.  v.  a.  [Lat.  venenatus,  pass.  part, 
of  venenoJ]  Poison ;  infect  with  poison. 
Rare. 

These  miasms  entering  the  body,  are  not  so 
energick,  as  to  venenate  the  entire  mass  of  blood  in 
an  instant. — Harvey. 

Venenate.  part.  adj.  Infected  with  poison. 
Rare. 

By  giving  this  in  fevers  after  calcination,  whereby 

the  venenate  parts  are  carried  off. —  Woodward,  On 

Fossils. 

Venenation.  *.     Poison ;  venom.     Rare. 

This  venenation  shoots  from  the  eye ;  and  this  way 
a  basilisk  may  impoison. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errours. 

Venene.  adj.  [Fr.  venmeux ;  Lat.  venenum.~\ 
Poisonous ;  venomous.  Rare. 

Dry  air  opens  the  surface  of  the  earth,  to  disinoar- 

cerate  venene  bodies,  or  to  attract  or  evacate  them 

hence. — Harvey. 

Venenose.  adj.     Poisonous. 

Malpighi,  in  his  treatise  of  palls, . . .  demonstrates 
that  all  such  tumours,  where  any  insects  are  found 
are  raised  up  by  some  venenose  liquor,  which . . .  will 
their  eggs,  such  insects  shed  upon  the  leaves. — Ray 

Venenosity.  s.  Character,  quality  of  being 
venenose. 

John  de  Vitro  saith,  that  those  wounds  made  by 
fiery  engines  do  participate  of  venenosity  because  o 
the  powder;  and  for  their  curation,  he  commands 
to  cauterize  them  with  the  oile  of  elders  mixed  with 
a  little  treacle. — Time's  Storehouse.  (Ord  MS.) 
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Venerabiiity.  s.  State  or  quality  of  being 
venerable.  Mare. 

According  to  the  excellency  and  venerabiUty  of 
their  prototypes. — Dr.  H.  More,  Antidote  against 
Idolatry,  ch.  viii. 
Venerable,    adj.        [Fr. ;    Lat.  venerabilis.~\ 
Regarded  with  awe ;  treated  with  reverence. 

As  by  the  ministry  of  saints,  it  pleased  God  there 
to  shew  some  rare  effect  of  his  power :  or  in  regard 
of  death,  which  those  saints  have  suffered  for  the 
testimony  of  Jesus  Christ,  did  thereby  make  the 
places  where  they  died  venerable. — Hooker,  Ecclesi- 
astical Polity. 
Venerableness  *.     Attribute   suggested  by 
Venerable;    state  or  quality   of  being 
venerable. 

The  innocence  of  infancy,  the  venerableness  of  old 
age.— South,  Sermons,  xi.  108. 

A  little  bell,  though  cracked  and  without  a  clapper, 
has  remained  there  for  ages,  guarded  only  by  the 
venerableness  of  the  place. — Johnson,  Journey  to  the 
Western  Islands  of  Scotland. 

Venerably,  adv.  In  a  venerable  manner; 
in  a  manner  that  excites  reverence. 

The  Palatine,  proud  Rome's  imperial  seat, 
An  awful  pile!  stands  venerably  great, 
Thither  the  kingdoms  and  the  nations  come. 

Addison. 

Venerate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  veneratus,  pret.  part, 
of  veneror ;  veneratio,  -onis.~]  Reverence ; 
treat  with  veneration ;  regard  with  awe. 

When  baseness  is  exalted,  do  not  bate 
The  place  its  honour  for  the  person's  sake  : 
The  shrine  is  that  which  thou  dost  venerate, 
And  not  the  beast  that  bears  it  on  its  back. 

G.  Herbert. 

Ev'n  the  peasant  dares  these  rights  to  scan, 
And  learns  to  venerate  himself  as  man. 

Goldsmith,  Tlie  Traveller. 

Veneration,  s.  Reverend  regard  ;  awful 
respect. 

Theology  is  the  comprehension  of  all  other  know- 
ledge, directed  to  its  true  end,  i.e.  the  honour  and 
veneration  of  the  Creator,  and  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind.— Locke. 

We  find  a  secret  awe  and  veneration  for  one  who 
moves  above  us  in  a  regular  and  illustrious  course 
of  virtue. — Addison. 
Venerator,  s.     Reverencer. 

Those  times  were  high  venerators  of  vowed  vir- 
ginity.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Artificial  Handsomeness, 
p.  123. 
Venereal,  adj.     [Lat.  venereus.~\ 

1.  Relating  to  love. 

These  are  no  venereal  signs  ; 
Vengeance  is  in  my  heart,  deatli  in  my  hand. 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  ii.  3. 
Then  swoln  with  pride,  into  the  snare  I  lell, 
Of  fair  fallacious  looks,  venereal  trains, 
Softeu'd  with  pleasure  and  voluptuous  life. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  532. 

Venereal  disease.     Synonym  for  syphilis. 

2.  Consisting  of  copper,  called  Venus  by  the 
chemists. 

Blue  vitriol,  how  venereal  and  unsophisticated 
soever,  rubbed  upon  the  whetted  blade  of  a  knife, 
will  not  impart  its  latent  colour.— Boyle. 
Venerean.  adj.     Venereal. 

Others  fall  in  love  with  light  wives ;  I  do  not  mean 
venerean  lightness,  but  in  reference  to  portion. — 
Howell,  Letters,  i.  6,  60. 
Venereous.  adj.    Libidinous ;  lustful.   Rare. 

The  male  is  lesser  than  the  female,  and  very 
Venereous.— Derham,  Physico-  Theology. 

Venerous.  adj.     Venereous.     Obsolete. 

A  remedy  for  venerous  passions. — Burton,  Ana- 
tomy of  Melancholy,  p.  563. 

Venery.  s.  [from  VenusJ]  Pleasures  of  the 
bed. 

Contentment  without  the  pleasure  of  lawful  venery, 
is  continence;  of  unlawful,  chastity. —  Grew,  Cos- 
mologia  Sacra. 

Venery.  s.  [from  Lat.  venor  =  I  hunt;  Fr. 
venerie."]  Sport  of  hunting. 

To  the  woods  she  goes  to  servo  her  turn, 
And  seeks  her  spouse,  that  from  her  still  does  fly, 
And  follows  other  game  and  venery. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  6, 22. 
Describing  beasts  of  venery  and  fishes,  he  hath 
sparingly  inserted  the  vulgar  conditions  thereof.— 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

The  Norman  demolished  many  churches  and 
chapels  in  New  Forest,  to  make  it  filter  for  his 
pleasure  and  venery. — Howell. 

Venesection,  s.  [Lat.  vena  =  vein  +  sectio 
=  cutting.]  Blood-letting ;  act  of  opening 
a  vein ;  phlebotomy. 
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If  "the  inflammation  be  sudden,  after  evacuation 
by  lenient  purgatives,  or  a  clyster  and  venesection, 
have  recourse  to  anodynes.—  Wiseman,  Surgery. 
Venew.    5.     [Fr.  venue,  from  venir  =  come.] 
Turn  at  fencing ;  thrust ;  hit. 

A  perfect  fencer  .  . .  will  tell  aforehand  in  which 
button  he  will  (five  the  venew. — Sir  J.  Harinr/ton, 
Brief  View  of  the  State  of  the  Church  of  England, 
p.  118:  1653. 

Spelt  veney. 

I  bruised  my  shin  with  playing  at  sword  and 
damper,  three  veneys  for  a  dish  of  stewed  prunes. — 
Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  i.  1. 
Venge.  v.  a.     Avenge;  punish.    Rare. 

Crete  laude  and  prayse  is  in  wylde  beastes  lack- 
ynge  reason,  that  they  wyll  forgive  and  not  venge 
themselfe  upon  other  weyker  beastes  that  know- 
legeth  theyr  feblenes. — Bishop  Fisher,  Psalms,  p.  19. 

Plight  your  honourable  faiths  to  me, 
"With  swift  pursuit  to  venge  this  wrong  of  mine. 

Shakespear,  Rape  of  Lucrece. 
Vengeable.   adj.       Revengeful ;    malicious. 
Hare. 

She  was  not  vengeable,  T\Q  cruel.— Bishop  Fisher, 
Sermons. 

[They]  be  vengeable  fellows  ;  they  have  almost 
marred  all  duke  Maurice's  men. — Ascham,  Letters. 

A  thrillant  dart  he  threw, 

Headed  with  ire,  and  vengeable  despite.       Spenser. 
Vengeance,  s.    [Fr.] 

1.  Punishment;   penal  retribution;  avenge- 
ment. 

The  right  conceit  which  they  had,  that  to  perjury 
vengeance  is  due,  was  not  without  good  effect  as 
touching  their  lives,  who  feared  the  wilful  violation 
of  oaths. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Let  me  see  thy  vengeance  on  them. — Jeremiah, 
xi.  20. 

All  the  stored  vengeances  of  heaven  fall 
On  her  ingrateful  top ! 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  4. 

The  chorus  interceded  with  heaven  for  the  inno- 
cent, and  implored  its  vengeance  on  the  criminal. — 
Addison,  Spectator. 

2.  It  is  used  in  familiar  language.     To  do 
with  a  vengeance  is  to  do  with  vehemence  : 
(this  phrase  was  formerly  solemn  and  dig- 
nified ;    what    a    venyeance,   emphatically 
what  f) 

When  the  same  king  adventured  to  murmur,  the 
pope  could  threaten  to  teach  him  his  duty  with  a 
vengeance.— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Asmodeus  . . .  with  a  vengeance  sent 
From  Media  post  to  Epypt,  there  fast  bound. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  170. 
But  what  a  vengeance  makes  thee  fly 
From  me  too,  as  thine  enemy  V 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  3,  213. 

Vengeful,  adj.    Vindictive  ;  revengeful ;  re- 
tributive. 

Doubt  not  but  God 
Hath  wiselier  arm'd  his  vengeful  ire. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x. 1022. 
Dissembling  for  her  sake  his  rising  cares, 
And  with  wise  silence  pond'ring  vengeful  wars. 

Prior,  Carmen  Secularefor  the  Year  1700. 

Vengement.  s.    Avengement ;   penal  retri- 
bution. 

Witnesse  thereof  he  shewed  his  head  there  left, 
And  wretched  life  forlorne  for  vengement  of  his  theft. 
Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Venger.  s.    Avenger  ;  one  who  avenges. 

Him  booteth  not  resist,  nor  succour  call, 
His  bleeding  hart  is  in  the  venger's  hand, 
Who  streight  him  rent  in  thousand  peeces  small. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  3,  20. 

Veniable.  adj.     Venial.     Rare. 

More  veniable  is  a  dependence  upon  potable  gold, 
whereof  Paracelsus,  who  died  himself  at  forty-seven, 
gloried  that  he  could  make  other  men  immortal. — 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Venial,  adj.  [Fr.  veniel\  Lat.  venia  =  pardon.] 

1.  Pardonable;   susceptible  of  pardon;    ex- 
cusable. 

If  they  do  nothing,  'tis  a  venial  slip. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  iv.  1. 
"What  horror  will  invade  the  mind, 
When  the  strict  judge,  who  would  be  kind, 
Shall  have  few  venial  faults  to  tind  ! 

Lord  Roscnmmon. 

While  good  men  are  employed  in  extirpating 
mortal  sins,  I  should  rally  the  world  out  of  inde- 
pendencies and  venial  transgressions.— Addison. 

2.  Permitted ;  allowed. 

No  more  of  talk  where  God,  or  angel-guest, 
With  man,  as  with  his  friend,  familiar  used, 
To  sit  indulgent,  and  with  him  partake 
Rural  repast ;  permitting  him  the  while 
Venial  discourse  uublarned. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  1. 
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Veniaiity.  *.     Pardonable  character. 

Though  sin  at  first  puts  up  a  pleasing  head,  and 
shows  but  a  modest  veniality,  yet  if  it  be  not  checked 
it  quickly  swells  to  what  is  sad  and  mortal.— Fell- 
tJiam,  Resolves. 

Venison.    *.      [Fr.  venaison;    Lat.  venatio, 
-onis  =  hunting.]     Game  ;  flesh  of  deer. 

Shall  we  go  kill  us  venison  1 
And  yet  it  irks  me,  the  poor  dappled  fools  . . . 
Should  iii  their  own  confines,  with  forked  heads 
Have  their  round  haunches  gored. 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  ii.  1. 
The  jars  of  generous  wine  . . . 
He  set  abroach  and  for  the  feast  prepared, 
Jn  equal  portions  with  the  ven'son  shared. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  i.  271. 
Used  adjectivally. 

We  have  a  hot  venison  pasty  to  dinner.— Shake- 
spear, Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  i.  1. 
Venom,  s.  [Fr.  venin;  Lat.  venenum.~\  Poison. 

Tfour  eyes,  which  hitherto  have  borne  iu  them. 
The  fatal  balls  of  murthering  basilisks : 
The  venom  of  such  looks  we  fairly  hope 
Have  lost  their  quality.  Shakespear,  Henry  V.  v.  2. 

Like  some  tall  tree,  the  monster  of  the  wood, 
O'ershading  all  that  under  him  would  grow, 
He  sheds  his  venom  ori  the  plants  below.     Dryden. 
Used  adjectivally. 

Beware  of  yonder  dog  t 

Look,  when  he  fawns,  he  bites ;  and,  when  he  bites, 
His  venom  tooth  will  rankle  to  the  death. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  3. 

Venom,  v.  a.    Infect  with  venom ;  poison  ; 

envenom. 
Venom,  v.  n.    Become  as  if  poisoned. 

If  by  excommunication  the  bishop  can  disturb 
the  civil  interest,  the  civil  power  can  hold  his  hand 
that  he  shall  not  strike  with  it,  or,  if  he  does,  can 
take  out  the  temporal  sting,  that  it  shall  not  venom 
and  fester.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Ductor  Dubitantium. 
(Ord  MS.) 

Venomed.  part.  adj.    Infected  with  venom ; 
poisoned  ;  venomous. 

Others  their  hooks  and  baits  in  poison  steep : . . . 
The  fish  their  life  and  death  together  drink, 
And  dead  pollute  the  seas  with  venom' d  stink, 

P.  Fletcher,  Piscatory  Eclogues,  iv.  7. 
Venomous,  adj. 

1.  Poisonous. 

Thy  tears  are  salter  than  a  younger  man's, 
And  venomous  to  thy  eyes. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iv.  1. 

2,  Malignant ;  mischievous. 

This  falsity  was  broached  by  Cochleus,  a  venom- 
ous writer;  one  careless  of  truth  or  falsehood.— 
Addison. 

Venomously,  adv.    In  a  venomous  manner ; 
poisonously;  mischievously;  malignant. 

His  unkindness, 

That  stripp'd  her  from  his  benediction,  turn'd  her 
To  foreign  casualties.    These  things  sting  him 
So  venomously,  that  burning  shame  detains  him 
From  his  Cordelia.       Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  3. 

His  praise  of  foes  is  venomously  nice ; 
So  touch'd,  it  turns  a  virtue  to  a  vice.          Dryden. 
Vent.    s.       [from    Spanish,  venta.]       Inn ; 
baiting  place.     Hare. 

He  perceived  an  inn  near  the  high-way : . . .  forth- 
with, as  soon  as  he  espied  the  vent,  he  feigned  to 
himself  that  it  was  a  castle  with  four  turrets. — 
Shelton,  Translation  of  Don  Quixote,  pt.  i.  ch.  ii. 

Vent.    t.      [Fr.  vente;   Lat.  vendo  =  l  sell.] 
Sale. 

For  the  mart,  it  was  alleged  that  the  vent  for 
English  clothes  would  hereby  be  open  in  all  times  of 
war. — SirJ.  Hayward. 

By  this  war  there  is  no  vent  for  any  commodity 
but  of  wool.— Sir  W.  Temple.  Miscellanies. 

He  drew  off  a  thousand  copies  of  a  treatise,  which 
not  one  in  threescore  can  understand,  and  can  hardly 
exceed  the  vent  of  that  number.— Pope,  Letters. 
Vent.  v.  a.     Sell ;  let  go  to  sale. 

This  profitable  merchandize  not  rising  to  a  pro- 
portionable enhancement  with  other  less  beneficial 
commodities,  they  impute  to  the  owners  not  venting 
and  venturing  the  same.— Carew,  Survey  of  Corn- 
wall. 

Therefore  did  those  nations  vent  such  spice,  sweet 
gums,  and  pearls,  as  their  own  countries  yielded.— 
Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Vent.  s.  [Fr.  vent  =  wind,  passage  for  wind.] 
1.  Small  aperture;  hole;  spiracle;  passage 
at  which  anything  is  let  out. 

On  her  breast 

There  is  a  vent  of  blood,  and  something  blown  ; 
The  like  is  on  her  arm. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  2. 
They  at  once  their  reeds 
Put  forth,  and  to  a  narrow  vent  applied 
With  nicest  touch.     Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  5S2. 
8K 
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To  draw  any  drink,  be  not  at  the  trouble  of  open- 
ing a  vent ;  or  if  you  take  out  the  vent,  stay  not  to 
put  it  in.— Sw\ft,  Advice  to  Servants. 

Full  o'er  their  heads  the  swelling  bag  he  rent, 
And  all  the  furies  issued  at  the  vent. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  JT. 

2.  Passage  out  of  secrecy  to  public  notice. 

It  failed  by  late  setting-out,  and  some  contrariety 
of  weather,  whereby  the  particular  design  took  vent 
beforehand.— Sir  a.  Wotton. 

3.  Act  of  opening. 

The  farmer's  toil  is  done  ;  his  cades  mature 
Now  call  for  vent ;  his  lands  exhaust,  permit 
1"  indulge  awhile.  J.  Philipt,  Cyder,  ii.  36$. 

4.  Emission ;  passage. 

The  smother'd  fondness  burns  within  him ; 
When  most  it  swells  and  labours  for  a  vent, 
The  sense  of  honour,  and  desire  of  fame, 
Drive  the  big  passion  back  into  his  heart. 

Addison,  Goto. 

5.  Discharge  ;  means  of  discharge. 

Had,  like  grief,  been  dew'd  in  tears, 
Without  the  vent  of  words. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  373. 
Land-floods  are  a  great  improvement   of  land, 
where  a  vent  can  be  had.— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 
Vent.  v.  a. 

1.  Let  out  at  a  small  aperture ;  give  a  vent 
or  opening  to. 

But  the  brave  mayd  would  not  disarmed  be, 
But  only  vented  up  her  umbriere, 
And  so  did  let  her  goodly  visage  toappere. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

2.  Let  out ;  give  way  to. 

Hunger  broke  stone  walls;  that  the  gods  sent  not 
Corn  for  the  rich  men  only:  with  these  shreds 
They  vented  their  complainings. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  L 1. 
Lab'ring  still,  with  endless  discontent, 
The  queen  of  heav'n  did  thus  her  fury  vent. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  i.  54. 

3.  Utter ;  report. 

Had  it  been  vented  and  imposed  in  some  of  the 
most  learned  ages,  it  might  then,  with  some  pretence 
of  reason,  have  been  said  to  be  the  invention  of  some 
crafty  statesman.— Step/tens. 

4.  Emit ;  pour  out. 

Revoke  thy  doom, 

Or  whilst  I  can  vent  clamour  from  my  throat, 
1  '11  tell  tbee  thou  dost  evil. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  1. 

5.  Publish. 

Their  sectators  did  greatly  enrich  their  inven- 
tions, by  venting  the  stolen  treasures  of  divine 
letters,  altered  by  profane  additions,  and  disguised 
by  poetical  conversions.— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Vent.  v.  n.     Snort. 

Seest  how  brag  yon  bullocke  bears  ?  . . . 
See  how  he  venteth  into  the  wind. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar,  February. 

Vent-peg-.  *.     Peg  for  tilling-up  the  vent  of 

a  barrel  or  close  cask. 
Ventage,  s.     Small  hole. 

Govern  these  ventages  with  your  fingers  and 
thumb,  give  it  rtlie  pipe]  breath  with  your  mouth. 
—Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

Ventail.  s.  [^r.ventuille.']  Part  of  the  helmet 
made  to  lift  up;  breathing  part  of  the 
helmet. 

Eftsoones  they  gan  their  wrothfull  hands  to  hold. 
And  venta'ls  reare,  each  other  to  behold. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Her  venial  up  so  high,  that  IK;  descriedt 
Her  goodly  visiiire  and  her  beauty's  pride. 

Fairfax,  Translation  of  Tasso,  vi.  26. 

Venter,  s.  [Lat.  =  belly.] 

1.  Cavity  of  the  body,  chiefly  applied  to  the 
head,    breast,  and    abdomen,   which    are 
called    by  anatomists    the  three  venters. 
(Johnson.) 

2.  Womb. 

A.  has  issue  B.  a  son.  and  C.  a  daughter,  by  one 
venter:  and  D.  a  sou  by  another  venter.  If  B. 
purchases  in  fee,  and  dies  without  issue,  it  shall 
descend  to  the  sister,  and  not  to  the  brother  of  the 
half  blood.— Sir  M.  Hale. 

Venter,  s.  One  who  vents,  utters,  reports, 
or  publishes. 

What  do  these  superfluities  signify,  but  that  the 
venter  of  them  doth  little  skill  the  use  of  speech,  or 
the  rule  of  conversation,  but  •euMtk  to  prate  any 
thing  without  jmkfintut  or  wit  ?— Jiarrotf,  Ser- 
mons, vol.  i.  serui.  xv. 

Ventiduct,  s.  [Lat.  ventns  =  wind  +  ductus 
=  duct.]  Passage  for  the  wind. 

Having  bt-t-n  informed  of  divers  ventidttrts,  I  wish 
I  had  had  the  good  fortune,  when  I  was  at  Rome, 
to  take  notice  U  these  organs.— Buyle. 
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Ventilate.  v.  a.    [Lat.  ventilatus,  pass/part.' 
•    of  ventilo,  from  ventus  =  wind  ;  N.Fr.  ven- 
~ 


1.  Fan  with  wind;  winnow. 

In  close,  low,  and  dirty  alleys,  the  air  is  penned 
up,  and  obstructed  from,  being  ventilated  by  the 
winds.  —  Harvey. 

Miners,  by  perflations  with  large  bellows,  letting 
down  tubes,  and  sjnking  new  shafts,  give  free  pas- 
sage to  the  air,  which  ventilates  and  cools  the  mines. 

—  Woodward. 

2.  Examine  ;  discuss. 

Nor  is  the  right  of  the  party,  nor  the  judicial  pro- 
cess in  right  of  that  party,  so  far  perempted,  but 
that  the  same  may  be  begun  again,  and  ventilated 
de  novo.  —  Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

The  second  Review  of  the  Annotations,  as  also  the 
Exposition  on  the  Book  of  Psalms,  .  .  .  ventilated 
between  him  and  his  dear  friend  the  reverend  and 
most  learned  doctor  Sanderson.  —  Bishop  Fell,  Life 
of  Hammond,  §  1. 

Ventilation,  s. 

1.  Act  of  fanning  ;  state  of  being  fanned. 

The  soil,  worn  with  too  frequent  culture,  must  lie 
fallow,  till  it  has  recruited  its  exhausted  salts,  and 
again  enriched  itself  by  the  ventilations  of  the  air. 

—  Addison. 

2.  Vent;  utterance.    Obsolete. 

To  his  secretary,  Doctor  Mason,  whom  he  let  lie 
in  a  pallet  near  him,  for  natural  ventilation  of  his 
thoughts,  he  would  break  out  into  bitter  eruptions. 

—  Sir  H.  Wotton,  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Buckinglunm. 

3.  Refrigeration. 

Procure  the  blood  a  free  course,  ventilation,  and 
transpiration  by  suitable  and  ecphractic  purges.— 

—  Harvey. 

4.  Examination  ;  discussion. 

Nor  doth  the  victor  commonly  permit  any  venti- 
lation of  his  dictates  ;  for  when  the  body  is  a  slave, 
why  should  the  reason  be  free?  —  Archbishop  San- 
croft,  Modern  Policies,  §  5. 

Ventilator,  s.  Instrument  to  supply  close 
places  with  fresh  air. 

Ventilators  are  also  of  excellent  use  for  the  drying 
of  corn,  hops,  and  malt.—  JRees,  Cyclopaedia. 

Ventosity.  s.  [Fr.  ventosite.]  Windiness. 
The  quality  of  knowledge,  which,  be  it  in  quantity 
more  or  less,  if  it  be  taken  without  the  due  correc- 
tive thereof,  hath  in  it  some  nature  of  venom  or 
malignity,  and  some  effects  of  that  venom,  which  is 
ventosity  or  swelling.  —  Bacon,  Advancement  of 
Learning,  b.  i. 

If  there  be  any  danger  of  ventosity,  as  there  may 
very  well  be  in  such  persons  as  are  of  a  melancholy 
constitution,  then  you  shall  use  decoctions.  —  Chit- 
mead,  Translation  of  Ferrand's  Essay  on  Love 
Melancholy,  p.  267. 

Ventral,  adj.     Belonging  to  the  belly. 

It  is  said,  that  the  young  of  the  viper,  when  terri- 
fied, will  run  down  the  throat  of  the  parent,  and 
seek  shelter  in  its  belly,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
young  of  the  oppossum  retire  into  the  ventral  pouch 
of  the  old  one.—  Chambers. 

Ventricle,  s.  [Fr.  ventricule  ;  Lat.  ventri- 
culus.~\ 

1.  Stomach. 

Whether  I  will  or  not,  while  I  live,  my  heart 
beats,  and  my  ventricle  digests  what  is  in  it.—  Sir 
M.  Hale. 

2.  Small  cavity  in  an  animal  body,  particu- 
larly those  of  the  heart. 

Know'st  thou  how  blood,  which  to  the  heart  doth 

flow, 
Doth  from  one  ventricle  to  the  other  go  ?       Donne. 

Ventriloquism,  s.  Act  of  speaking  inwardly, 
so  that  the  sound  seems  to  issue  from  the 
belly  ;  art  of  forming  speech,  by  drawing 
the  air  into  the  lungs,  so  that  the  voice, 
proceeding  out  of  the  thorax,  to  a  by- 
stander seems  to  come  from  some  distance, 
or  in  any  direction. 

Some  faint  traces  of  the  art  or  faculty  of  ventrilo- 
quism are  to  found  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients. 

—  Cliambers. 

Ventriloquist,  s.  One  who  speaks  in  such 
a  manner  as  that  the  sound  seems  to  issue 
from  his  belly. 

It  appears  from  Plutarch,  Suidas,  (in  v.  'Eyyaorpc- 
ftvflo?)  and  Joseptius,  that  those  who  were  an- 
ciently called  ventriloquists,  had  afterwards  the 
name  of  pythonesses.  ...  It  seems  that  the  facti- 
tious voice,  produced  by  a  ventriloquist,  does  not 
(as  the  etymology  of  the  word  imports)  proceed 
from  the  belly,  but  is  formed  in  the  inner  parts  of 
the  mouth  and  throat.—  Chambers. 

Ventriloqnous.  adj.     Emitting  sound  as  a 
'    ventriloquist. 
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Whether  the  bleating  or  humming  of  cock -snipes 
in  breeding  time  is  ventriloquous,  or  proceeds  from 
the  motion  of  their  wings,  I  cannot  say. — White, 
Natural  History  o/Selborne,  p.  99. 

Venture,  s.     [N.Fr.  avanture.~\ 

1.  Hazard;    undertaking    of    chance    and 
danger. 

When  he  reads 

Thy  personal  venture  in  the  rebel's  fight, 
His  wonder  and  his  praises  do  contend 
Which  should  be  thine  or  his. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  3. 
I,  in  this  venture,  double  gains  pursue, 
And  laid  out  all  my  stock  to  purchase  you.  Dryden. 

2.  Chance ;  hap. 

The  king  resolved  with  all  speed  to  assail  the 
rebels,  and  yet  with  that  providence  and  surety,  as 
should  leave  little  to  venture  or  fortune. — Bacon. 

3.  Thing  put  to  hazard ;  stake. 

My  ventures  are  not  in  one  bottom  trusted, 
Nor  to  one  place. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

Thrice  happy  you,  that  look  as  from  the  shore, 
And  have  no  venture  in  the  wreck  to  see.      Daniel. 

At  a  venture.  At  hazard  ;  without  much 
consideration ;  without  anything  more  than 
the  hope  of  a  lucky  chance. 

You  have  made  but  an  estimate  of  those  lands  at 
a  venture,  so  as  it  should  be  hard  to  build  any  cer- 
tainty of  charge  upon  it.  —  Spenser,  View  of  the 
State  of  Ireland. 

A  bargain  at  a  venture  made, 
Between  two  partners  in  a  trade. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  iii.  1, 673. 
If  Ahab  be  designed  for  death,  though  a  soldier 
in  the  enemy's  army  draws  a  bow  at  a  venture,  yet 
the  sure  unerring  directions  of  Providence  shall 
carry  it  in  a  direct  course  to  his  heart.— South,  Ser- 
mons. 

Venture,  v.  n. 
\.  Dare. 

A  man  were  better  rise  in  his  suit;  for  he  that 
would  have  ventured  at  first  to  have  lost  the  suitor, 
will  not  in  the  conclusion  lose  both  the  suitor  and 
•    his  own  former  favour. — Bacon. 
2.  Run  a  hazard. 

I  am  so  overjoy'd,  I  can  scarce  believe  I  am  at 
liberty  ;  like  a  bird  that  has  often  beaten  her  wing 
in  vain  against  her  cage,  dare  hardly  venture  out, 
though  slie  see  it  open.— Dryden,  Spanish  Friar, 
iv.l. 

Nor  is  indeed  that  man  less  mad  than  these, 
Who  freights  a  ship  to  venture  on  the  seas, 
With  one  frail  interposing  plank  to  save 
From  certain  death,  roll'd  on  by  every  wave. 

J.  Dryden,  jun.,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xiv.  342. 

Venture  at,  on,  or  upon.  Engage  in,  or 
make  attempts,  without  any  security  of 
success,  upon  mere  hope. 

That  slander  is  found  a  truth  now  ;  and  held  for 

certain, 
The  king  will  venture  at  it. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  1. 
It  were  a  matter  of  great  profit,  save  that  it  is  too 
conjectural  to  venture  upon,  if  one  could  discern 
what  corn,  herbs,  or  fruits  are  like  to  be  in  plenty 
and  scarcity,  by  some  signs  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year. — Bacon. 

I  never  yet  the  tragic  strain  essay'd, 
Deterr'd  by  that  inimitable  maid : 
And  when  I  venture  at  the  comic  stile, 
Thy  scornful  lady  seems  to  mock  my  toil.     Waller. 
Though  they  had  ideas  enough  to  distinguish  gold 
from  a  stone,  yet  they  but  timorously  ventured  on 
such  terms  as  aurietas  and  saxietas. — Locke. 

T urco-Papismus  I  would  desire  him  to  read,  be- 
fore he  ventures  at  capping  of  characters. — Bishop 
Atterbury. 

Venture,  v.  a. 

1.  Expose  to  hazard. 

In  my  school-days,  when  I  had  lost  one  shaft, 
I  shot  his  fellow  of  the  self-same  flight ; 
By  vent'ring  both,  I  oft  found  both. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  2. 

2.  Put  or  send  on  a  venture. 

The  fish  ventured  for  France,  they  pack  in  staunch 
hogsheads,  so  as  to  keep  them  in  their  pickle. — 
Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

3.  Trust ;  rely  on.     Rare. 

A  man  would  be  well  enough  pleased  to  buy  silks 
of  one,  whom  he  would  not  venture  to  feel  his  pulse. 
— Addison,  Spectator,  no.  21. 
Venturer.  *.     One  who  ventures. 

Injury  in  extortioners,  rashnesse  in  venturers, 
treachery  in  traitors. — Higgins,  Mirrour  for  Magis- 
trates, epistle  dedicatory :  1610. 

Remember,  you're  all  venturers,  and  in' this  play 
How  many  twelve-pences  ye  have  'stow'd  this  day. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Mad  Lover,  prologue. 

Venturing:,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  putting  to 
hazard ;  act  of  running  risk. 
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"Wise  venturing  is  the  most  commendable  part  of 
human  prudence.— Lord  Halifax. 

Venturous,  adj.  Daring,  bold,  fearless ; 
ready  to  run  hazards. 

Charles  was  guided  by  mean  men,  who  would 
make  it  their  master-piece  of  favour  to  give  ven- 
turous counsels,  which  no  great  or  wise  man  would. 
— Bacon. 

He  paused  not,  but  with  vent' rous  arm 
He  pluck'd,  he  tasted. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  64. 

Venturously,  adv.  In  a  venturous  manner ; 
daringly ;  fearlessly ;  boldly. 

Siege  was  laid  to  the  fort  by  the  lord  Gray,  then 
deputy,  with  a  smaller  number  than  those  were 
within  the  fort ;  venturously  indeed ;  but  haste  was 
made  to  attack  them  before  the  rebels  came  in  to 
them. — Bacon. 

Venturousness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Venturous;  boldness;  willingness  to 
hazard. 

Her  coming  into  a  place  where  the  walls  and  ceil- 
ings were  whited  over,  much  offended  her  sight,  and 
made  her  repent  her  venturousness. — Boyle,  Experi- 
ments and  Considerations  touching  Colours. 

Venue,  s.  [Fr.  visne;  Lat.  vicinium.']  In 
Law.  Neighbouring  place. 

Twelve  of  the  assize  ought  to  be  of  the  same  venue 
where  the  demand  is  made. — Cowell. 

Venust.  adj.  [N.Fr.  ;  Lat.  venustus.'] 
Beautiful;  amiable.  Rare. 

As  the  infancy  of  Rome  was  venust,  so  was  its 
manhood  notably  strenuous.  —  Waterhouse,  Com- 
mentary on  Fortescue,  p.  187 :  1663. 

Veracious,  adj.  [Lat.  veruxj\  Observant 
of  truth. 

The  Spirit  is  most  perfectly  and  absolutely  vera- 
cious.— Barrow,  Sermons,  vol.  ii.  serin,  xxxiv.. 
Veracity,  s. 

1.  Moral  truth  ;  honesty  of  report. 

What  can  we  say  ?  Even  that,  which  the  man  in 
Terence  said  to  a  person  whose  veracity  he  sus- 
pected.— Bryant,  On  Troy. 

2.  Physical  truth ;  consistency  of  report  with 
fact. 

When  they  submitted  to  the  most  ignominious 
and  cruel  deaths,  rather  than  retract  their  testi- 
mony, there  was  no  reason  to  doubt  the  veracity  of 
those  facts  which  they  related. — Addison. 
Verandah,    s.      [Portuguese,  varanda,  from 
Indian.]     Covering  of  a  house  extended 
beyond  the  main  pile  of  building,  and  form- 
ing, by  a  sloping  roof,  external  passages ; 
kind  of  open  portico. 

The  native  servants,  lying  outside  his  verandah, 
beheld  with  wonder  the  major ...  so  passionately 
moved  and  cast  down. — Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair. 
Verb.  s.    [Fr.  verbe ;  Lat.  verbum.~\ 

1.  In  Grammar.     Word,  considered  as  apart 
of  speech,  suggestive  of  either  a  state  or 
an  action  ;  as,  be,  move. 

Thou  hast  men  about  thee  that  usually  talk  of  a 
noun  and  a  verb,  and  such  abominable  words  as  no 
Christian  ear  can  endure  to  hear.— Shakespear, 
Henry  VL  Part  II.  iv.  7. 

2.  Word. 

That  so  it  might  appear,  that  the  assistance  of  the 
Spirit  promised  to  the  church  was  not  a  vain  thing, 
or  a  mere  verb.— South,  Sermons,  vol.  ix.  serm.  v. 
Verbal,  adj.     [Fr. ;  Lat.  verbalis.} 

1.  Spoken;   not  written;    oral;  uttered  by 
mouth. 

Made  she  no  verbal  quest  ? — 
Yes;  once  or  twice  she  heaved  the  name  of  father 
Pantingly  forth,  as  if  it  prest  her  heart. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  3. 

2.  Consisting  in  mere  words. 

If  young  African  for  fame 
His  wasted  country  freed  from  Punick  rage, 
The  deed  becomes  unpraised,  the  man  at  least ; 
And  loses,  though  but  verbal,  his  reward. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iii.  101. 
It  was  such  a  denial  or  confession  of  him  as  would 
appear  in  preaching :  but  this  is  managed  in  words 
and  verbal  profession. — South,  Sermons. 

4.  Verbose  ;  full  of  words. 

I'm  sorry 

You  put  me  to  forget  a  lady's  manners, 
By  being  so  verbal.        Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  ii.  S. 

5.  Minutely  exact  in  words. 

Neglect  the  rules  each  verbal  critick  lays, 
For  not  to  know  some  trifles  is  a  praise. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  ii.  2G1. 

6.  Literal ;  having  word  answering  to  word. 

Whosoever  offers  at  verbal  translation,  shall  have 
the  misfortune  of  that  young  traveller,  who  lost  his 
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.      own  language  abroad,  and  brought  home  no  other 
instead  of  it.— Sir  J.  Denham. 

The  verbal  copier  is  incumbered  with  so  many 
difficulties  at  once,  that  he  can  never  disentangle 
himself  from  &ll.—Dryden. 

Verbalist,  s.  One  who  servilely  adheres  to 
the  mere  words  of  a  text,  rather  than  to 
the  general  scope  and  spirit  of  a  written 
composition. 

Yet  not  ashamed  these  verbalists  are  still 
From  youth,  til  age  or  study  dims  their  eyes, 
To  engage  the  grammar  rules  in  civil  war. 

Lord  Brooke,  On  Human  Learning.  (Trench.) 

Verbality.  s.  Mere  words ;  bare  literal  ex- 
pression. 

Sometimes  he  will  seem  to  be  charmed  with  words 
of  holy  Scripture,  and  to  fly  from  the  letter  and 
dead  verbality,  who  must  only  start  at  the  life  and 
animated  materials  thereof. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errours. 

Verbalize,  v.  a.  Make  a  verb ;  turn  into  a 
verb. 

Nouns,  for  brevity,  are  sometimes  verbalized :  as, 
to  complete,  to  contrary,  to  experience. — Instruc- 
tions for  Oratory,  p.  31 :  1682. 

Verbally,  adv.    In  a  verbal  manner. 

1.  In  words  ;  orally. 

The  manner  of  our  denying  the  deity  of  Christ 
here  prohibited,  was  by  words  and  oral  expressions 
verbally  to  deny  it.— South,  Sermons. 

2.  Word  for  word. 

'Tis  almost  impossible  to  translate  verbally  and 
well  at  the  same  time. — Dryden. 

Verbatim,  adv.     [Lat.]     Word  for  word. 

Think  not,  although  in  writing  I  preferr'd 
The  manner  of  thy  vile  outrageous  crimes, 
That  therefore  I  have  forged,  or  am  not  able 
Verbatim  to  rehearse  the  method  of  my  pen. 

Shakes-pear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iii.  1. 
Verberate.    v.    a,      [Lat.   verberatus,   pass, 
part,  of  verbero.]     Beat ;  strike.    Rare. 

The  sound  that  both  by  sea  and  land  outflies, 
Rebounds  again,  and  verberates  the  skies. 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  16. 
Bosom-quarrels  that  verberate  and  wound   his 
soul. — Archbishop  Sancroft,  Modern  Policies,  §  1. 

Verberation.  s.     Blows ;  beating.     Rare. 

Riding  or  walking  against  great  winds  is  a  great 
exercise,  the  effects  of  which  are  redness  and  inflam- 
mation ;  all  the  effects  of  a  soft  press  or  verberation. 
— Arbuthnot. 

Verbiage,  s.  [Fr.]  Verbosity ;  much  empty 
writing  or  discourse. 

I  thought  what  I  read  of  it  verbiage :  but,  upon 
Mr.  Harris's  recommendation,  I  will  read  a  play. — 
Johnson,  in  Boswell's  Life :  1778. 

He  never  dealt  in  the  verbiage  of  ordinary  writers. 
—Bishop  Hurd,  Life  of  Bishop  Warburton. 

A  loose  flimsy  kind  of  smooth  verbiage,  which 
ought  never  to  come  into  the  world,  without  being 
first  hot-pressed,  and  on  wove  paper. — Mason,  Three 
Essays  on  Church  Musick,  p.  180. 

Verbose,  adj.  [Lat.  verbosus.]  Exuberant 
in  words ;  prolix  ;  tedious  by  multiplicity 
of  words. 

They  ought  to  be  brief,  and  not  too  verbose  in 
their  way  of  speaking;  and  to  propound  the  matter 
of  their  argument  in  a  mild  and  gentle  manner. — 
Ayliffe,  Purer gon  Juri-s  Canonici. 

Let  envy. 

Ill-judging  and  verbose,  from  Lethe's  lake 
Draw  tuns  unmeasurable. 

Prior,  Second  Hymn  of  Callimaclius. 

Verbosity,  s.  [Fr.  verbosite,  from  Lat.  ver- 
bosus.~\  Exuberance  of  words;  much  empty 
talk. 

He  draweth  out  the  thread  of  his  verbosity  finer 
than  the  staple  of  his  argument. — Shakespear,  Love's 
Labour's  lost,  v.  1. 

Homer  is  guilty  of  verbosity,  and  of  a  tedious 
prolix  manner  of  speaking :  he  is  the  greatest  talker 
of  all  antiquity. — Broome. 

Verdant,  adj.    [Fr.  verdoyant.']     Green. 

Each  odorous  bushy  shrub 
Fenced  up  the  verdant  wall. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  697. 

Verderer.  s.     Officer  in  the  forest. 
..   -.     A  forest  hath  peculiar  officers,  as  foresters,  ver- 
derers,  ,&c.—Howell,  Letters,  iv.  16. 

Verdict,  s.   [Lat.  vere  =  truly  +  dictum  =  said, 

pass.  part,  of  dico  =  I  say.] 
1.  Determination  of  the  jury  declared  to  the 

judge. 

Before  the  jury  go  together,  'tis  all  to  nothing 
what  the  verdict  shall  be.— Spenser,  View  of  the 
State  of  Ireland. 
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2.  Declaration  ;  decision  ;  judgement ;  opi- 
nion. 

Deceived  greatly  they  are,  who  think  that  all  they 
whose  names  are  cited  amongst  the  favourers  of  this 
cause,  are  on  any  such  verdict  agreed.—  H ooker 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

These  were  enormities  condemned  by  the  most 
natural  verdict  of  common  humanity;  and  so  very 
gross  and  foul,  that  no  man  could  pretend  ignorance 
avoided.— South,  Sermons. 

Verdigris,  s.  [Fr.,  from  verd- green;  Lat. 
viridisJ]  See  second  extract. 

Brass  turned  into  green,  is  called  verdigrise.— 
Bacon. 

Hippocrates  employe4  verdigris,  which  he  terms 
xaAxoC  to?,  or  rust  of  copper,  in  diseases  of  the  eyes, 
and  as  an  astringent  in  hemorrhoids.  ...  It  is 
usually  called  diacetate  of  copper ;  but  this  name  is 
objectionable,  since  verdigris  frequently  occurs  as 
a  subsesquiacetate  mixed  with  Iris  acetate.  I  prefer 
the  less  precise,  but  more  accurate,  term  subacetate 
of  copper,  as  it  includes  all  the  subacetates  compos- 
ing verdigris.— Pereira,  Elements  ofMateria  Medica 
and  Therapeutics,  p.  806 :  1853. 

Verdingale.  *.     Farthingale. 
Verditer.  s.     [Fr.,  from  verd  =  green.]    See 
second  extract. 

Verditure  ground  with  a  weak  gum  arabic  water, 
is  the  faintest  and  palest  green.—  feacham. 

Verditer,  or  blue  verditer  ...  is  a  precipitate  of 
oxide  of  copper  with  lime,  made  by  adding  that 
earth  in  its  purest  state,  to  the  solution  of  nitrate 
of  copper,  obtained  in  quantities  by  the  refiners,  in 
parting  gold  and  silver  from  copper  by  nitric  acid. 
The  cupreous  precipitate  must  be  triturated  with 
lime,  after  it  is  nearly  dry,  to  bring  out  the  fine 
velvety  blue  colour.  The  process  is  delicate,  and 
readily  misgives  in  unskilful  hands.  . . .  Verditer, 
or  Bremen  green.  ...  [is  a]  pigment,  ...  a  light 
powder,  like  magnesia,  having  a  blue  or  blueish 
green  colour.  The  first  is  most  esteemed.  When 
worked  up  with  oil  or  glue,  it  resists  the  air  very 
well ;  but  when  touched  with  lime,  it  is  easily  af- 
fected, provided  it  has  not  been  long  and  carefully 
dried.  A  strong  heat  deprives  it  of  its  lustre,  and 
gives  it  a  brown  or  blackish-green  tint.— lire.  Dic- 
tionary of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 
Verdure,  s.  Green  ;  green  colour. 

Its  verdure  clad 
Her.universal  face  with  pleasant  green. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viS.  315. 
Let  twisted  olive  bind  those  laurels  fast, 
Whose  verdure  must  for  ever  last. 

Prior,  Carmen  Secularefor  the  Year  1700. 
Verdurous,    adj.       Green  ;     covered    with 
green ;  decked  with  green. 

The  scentful  camomile,  the  verdurous  costmary. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  xv. 
Higher  than  their  tops 
The  verd'rous  wall  of  paradise  up-strung; 
Which  to  our  general  sire  gave  prospect -large. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv,  142. 

At  their  feet  the  vales 

Descending  gently,  where  the  lowing  herds 

Chew  verd'rous  pasture.       J.  Philips,  Cyder,  i.578. 

Verecundious.  adj.  [  Lat.  verecundus.]  Mo- 
dest ;  bashful. 

Your  brow  proclaimeth  much  fidelity,  a  certain 
verecundious  generosity  graceth  your  eyes. — Sir  H. 
Wotton,  Remains,  p.  156. 

Verge,  s.  [from  Fr.;  Lat.  vir</a.]  Rod,  or 
something  in  form  of  a  rod,  carried  as  an 
emblem  of  authority;  mace  of  a  dean. 

Suppose  him  now  a  dean,  compleat 
Devoutly  lolling  in  his  seat ; 
The  silver  verge,  with  decent  pride, 
Stuck  underneath  his  cushion  side.  Swift. 

Verge,  s,  [from  L.at.  vergo  =  I  tread,  take  a 
direction.] 

1.  Brink;  edge;  utmost  border. 

Would  the  inclusive  verge 
Of  golden  metal,  that  must  round  my  brow, 
Were  red  hot  steel  to  sear  me  to  the  brain. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iv.  1 . 
Every  thing  great,  within  the  verge  of  nature,  or 
out  of  it,  has  a  proper  part  assigned  it  in  this  poem. 
— Addison. 

Then  let  him  chuse  a  damsel  young  and  fair, 
To  bless  his  age,  and  bring  a  worthy  heir, 
To  soothe  his  care,  and,  free  from  noise  and  strife. 
Conduct  him  gently  to  the  verge  of  life. 

Pope,  January  and  May. 

2.  In  Law.    See  extract. 

Verge  is  the  compass  about  the  king's  court, 
bounding  the  jurisdiction  of  the  lord  steward  of 
the  king's  household,  and  of  the  coroner  of  the 
king's  house,  and  which  seems  to  have  been  twelve 
miles  round.  Verge  hath  also  another  signification, 
and  is  used  for  a  stick,  or  rod,  whereby  one  is  ad- 
mitted tenant,  and,  holding  it  in  his  hand,  swcareth 
fealty  to  the  lord  of  the  manor;  who,  for  that 
reason,  is  called  tenant  by  the  verge— Cowell. 
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Verge,  v.  n.     Tend ;  bend  downwards. 

The  nearer  1  find  myself  verging  to  that  period  of 
life  which  is  to  be  labour  and  sorrow,  the  more  I 
prop  myself  upon  those  few  supports  that  are  left.— 
Swift. 

Such  are  indicated,  when  the  juices  of  a  human 
body  verge  to  putrefaction.— Arbuthnot. 
Verger.  «.    [N.Fr.,  from  verge  =  rod.]     One 
who  carries  the  mace  before  the  dean. 

I  can  tip  the  verger  with  half  a  crown,  and  get 
into  the  best  seat.— Farquhar. 

Verifiable,  adj.  Capable  of  being  verified. 
All  .this  by  a  very  easy,  but  yet  certain  and  true 
analogy,  is  apphcable  to;  the  eye  of  the  soul,  the 
conscience,  and  the  instance  is  verifiable  upon  it  in, 
every  one  of  the  alleged  particulars.— South  Ser- 
mons,  iii.  60. 

Verification.  *.  Confirmation  by  argument 
or  evidence. 

Record  your  desires,  and  present  yourself  to  God 
by  general  acts  of  will  and  understanding,  and  by 
habitual  remembrances  of  your  former  vigorous- 
ness,  and  by  verification  of  the  same  grace  rather 
than  proper  exercises.  —  Jeremy  Taylor,  Rule  and 
Exercises  of  holy  Dying,  ch.  iv.  §  1. 

In  verification  of  this  we  will  mention  a  pheno- 
menon of  our  engine. — Boyle. 
Verify,  v.  a.  [Fr.  verifier.']     Justify  against 
charge  of  falsehood ;  confirm ;  prove  true  ; 
made  good  or  valid. 

This  is  verified  by  a  number  of  examples,  that 
whatsoever  is  gained  by  an  abusive  treaty,  ought  to 
be  restored.— Bacon. 

Though  your  prognosticks  run  too  fast, 
They  must  be  verified  at  last. 

Swift,  On  the  Death  of  Dr.  Swift. 
Verily,  adv. 

1.  In  truth  ;  certainly. 

Verily,  I  swear,  'tis  better  to  be  lowly  born, 
Than  to  be  perk'd  up  in  a  glist'ring  grief. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  3. 

2.  W7ith  great  confidence. 

It  was  verily  thought,  that  had  it  not  been  for 
four  great  disfavours  of  that  voyage,  the  enterprize 
had  succeeded. — Bacon. 

By  repealing  the  sacramental  test,  we  are  verily 
persuaded  the  consequence  will  be  an  entire  alter- 
ation of  religion  among  us.— Swift,  On  the  Sacra- 
mental Test. 

Verisimilitude,  s.  [Lat.  verisimilitudo.']  Pro- 
bability; likelihood;  resemblance  of  truth. 

Verisimilitude  and  opinion  are  an  easy  purchase; 
but  true  knowledge  is  dear  and  difficult.  Like  a 
point,  it  requires  an  acuteness  to  its  discovery: 
while  verisimilitude,  like  the  expanded  superficies, 
is  obvious,  sensible,  and  affords  a  large  and  easy 
field  for  loose  enquiry.— Glanville. 

A  noble  nation,  upon  whom,  if  not  such  verities, 
at  least  such  verisimilitudes  of  fortitude  were  placed. 
— Sir  T.  Browne. 

These  are  . . .  but  shadows  of  facts  . . .  verisimili- 
tudes, not  verities.— Lamb,  Essays  of  Elia. 

Verisimility.  s.     Verisimilitude. 

Touching  the  verisimility  or  probable  truth  of 
this  relation,  several  reasons  seem  to  overthrow  it.— 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

Though  Horace  gives  permission  to  painters  and 
poets  to  dare  every  thing,  yet  he  encourages  neither 
to  make  things  out  of  nature  and  verisimility. — 
— Dryden. 

The  plot,  the  wit,  the  characters,  the  passions,  are 
exalted  as  high  as  the  imagination  of  the  poet  can 
carry  them,  with  proportion  to  verisimility.— Jd.t 
Essay  on  Dramatick  Poetry. 

Verlsimilous.  adj.  [Lat.  rerisimilis,  from 
verus  =  true  +  similis  =  like.]  Probable  ; 
likely.  Rare. 

Many  erroneous  doctrines  of  Pontificians  are,  in 
our  days,  wholly  supported  by  verisimiluus-  and 
probable  reasons.—  White. 

Veritable,  adj.  [Fr.]  True ;  agreeable  to 
fact. 

Indeed  1  is't  true? — 
Most  veritable ;  therefore  look  tot  well. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  iii.  4. 

The  presage  of  the  year  succeeding  made  from 
insects  in  oak-apples,  is  I  doubt  too  indistinct,  nor 
veritable  from  event.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  £r- 
rours. 

Verity.  *.  [Fr.  vtrite;  Lat.  verifas,  -alts.'} 

1 .  Truth ;  consonance  to  the  reality  of  things ; 
moral  truth  ;  agreement  of  the  "words  with 
the  thoughts. 

I  saw  their  weapons  drawn ;  there  was  a  noise; 
That 's  verity.  Shakespear,  Tempest,  ii.  1. 

It  is  a  proposition  of  eternal  vtrity,  that  none 
pan  govern  while  he  is.  despised.— South,  Sermons. 

2,  True  assertion  ;  true  tenet. 

And  that  ago,  which  my  grey  hairs  make  seem 
more  than  it  is,  hath  not  diminished  iu  im>  Uiy 
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power  to  protect  an  undeniable  verity.  —  Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

(See  also  under  Verisimilitude.) 
Verjuice.  *.     [Fr.  verjusJ] 

1.  Acid  liquor  expressed  from  crab-apples : 
(vulgarly  pronounced  varaes). 

Hang  a  dog  upon  a  crab-tree,  and  he'll  never  love 
verjuice.— Sir  JR.  L' Estrange. 

The  barley-pudding  comes  in  place : 
Then  bids  fall  on  ;  himself,  for  saving  charges, 
A  peel'd  sliced  onion  eats,  and  tipples  verjuice. 

Dry  den,  Translation  ofPersius,  iv.  72. 
The  native  verjuice  of  the  crab,  derived 
Through  th'  infix'd  graff,  a  grateful  mixture  forms 
Of  tart  and  sweet.  J.  Philips,  Cyder,  i.  292- 

2.  Tartness ;   sourness ;   acidity  of   temper, 
manner,  or  expression. 

The  entire  difference,  of  course,  lay  in  the  fashion 
in  which  the  narrator  chose,  from  inherent  bon- 
hommie,  or  from  inherent  verjuice,  to  put  the  thing. 
— Recreations  of  a  Country  Parson,  The  Art  of 
Putting  Things. 

Vermicelli,  s.  [Italian.]  Paste  rolled  and 
broken  in  the  form  of  worms. 

With  oysters,  eggs,  and  vermicelli, 
She  let  him  almost  burst  his  belly. 

Prior,  Paulo  Purganti,  65. 

Vermicide.  *.  and  adj.  [Lat.  ccedo  =  I  slay.] 
Worm-killer ;  vermifuge. 

(For  example  see  under  Vermifuge.) 
Vermicular,  adj.    Acting  like  a  worm ;  con- 
tinued from  one  part  to  another  of  the 
same  body. 

By  the  vermicular  motion  of  the  intestines,  the 
grosser  parts  are  derived  downwards,  while  the  finer 
are  squeezed  into  the  narrow  orifices  of  the  lacteal 
vessels. — Cheyne, 

Vermicuiate.  v.  a.    Inlay;  work  in  chequer 

work,  or  pieces  of  divers  colours. 
Vermiculation.  s. 

1.  Continuation  of  motion  from  one  part  to 
another. 

My  heart  moves  naturally  by  the  motion  of  pal- 
pitation ;  my  guts  by  the  motion  of  vermiculation. 
—Sir  M.  Hale. 

2.  Consumption  by  worms. 

This  huge  olive,  which  flourished  so  long,  fell,  as 
thev  say,  of  vermiculation,  being  all  worm-eaten 
within.— Howell,  Vocall  Forest,  p.  70.  (Ord  MS.) 

Vermicule.  .».  [Lat.  vermiculus,  diminutive 
of  Lat.  vermis  =  worm.]  Little  grub  ; 
a  worm. 

I  saw  the  shining  oak-ball  ichneumon  strike  its 
terebra  into  an  oak-apple,  to  lay  its  egg  therein: 
and  hence  are  many  vermicules  seen  towards  the 
outside  of  these  apples. — Derham,  Physico-Theology. 
Vermiform,  adj.  [Fr.vermiforme;  Lat.  ver- 
mis + forma  =  form.]     Having  the  form  of 
a  worm ;  wormlike. 

Amongst  the  vermiform  animals  with  colourless 
integument,  colourless  circulating  juices  and  with- 
out respiratory  organs,  two  leading  differences  of 
the  digestive  system  have  been  recognised :  in  the 
one  it  is  a  tube  with  two  apertures  contained  in  a 
distinct  abdominal  cavity;  in  the  other  it  is  exca- 
vated or  imbedded  in  the  common  parenchyme  of 
the  body,  and  has  no  anal  outlet.  The  first  condi- 
tion characterises  tl)e  Vers  Intestinaux  Cavitaires 
of  Cuvier;  the  second  the  Vers  Intestinaux  Pa- 
renchymateux  of  the  came  naturalist. — Owen,  Lec- 
tures on  Comparative  Anatomy,  lect.  iv. 

Vermifuge,  s.  Any  medicine  that  destroys 
or  expels  worms. 

Some  [agents]  act  obnoxiously  on  intestinal  worms 
—destroying  or  killing  them. . . .  These  are  the  ver- 
micides of  some  authors. . . .  Some  . , .  prove  an  the] - 
mintic  in  consequence  of  their  operations  on  the 
bowels;  these  are  the  cathartic  anthelmintics  or 
vermifuges.— Pereira,  Elements  of  Materia  Medico, 
and  Therapeutics,  p.  230 :  18S3. 

VermlL  «.     Vermilion. 

How  the  red  roses  flush  up  in  her  cheeks, 
And  the  pure  snow  with  goodly  vermil  stain, 
Like  crimson  dyed  in  grain,  Spenser. 

As  the  first  element  in  a  compound. 

What  need  a  vermil-tincturedlip  for  that, 
Love-darting  eyes,  and  tresses  like  the  morn  ? 

Milton,  Comus,  752. 

Vermilion.  *.  [Fr.  vermeil,  vermilion,  from 
the  cochineal  insect,  considered  to  be  a 
worm,  vermis.] 

1.  Cochineal. 

2.  Factitious  or  native  cinnabar;    sulphur 
mixed  with  mercury:    (this  is  the  usual 
though  not  primitive  signification). 
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The  imperfect  metals  are  subject  to  rust,  except 
mercury,  which  is  made  into  vermilion  by  solution 
or  calcination. — Bacon. 

The  fairest  and  most  principal  red  is  vermilion, 
called  in  Latin  minium.  It  is  a  poison,  and  found 
where  great  store  of  quicksilver  is. — Peacham. 

Vermillion,  or  cinnabar, is  a  compound  of  mer- 
cury and  sulphur,  in  the  proportion  of  a  hundred 
parts  of  the  former  to  sixteen  of  the  latter,  which 
occurs  in  nature  as  a  common  ore  of  quicksilver, 
and  is  prepared  by  the  chemist  as  a  pigment,  under 
the  name  of  vermillion.  It  is,  properly  speaking,  a 
bisulphuret  of  mercury.  This  artificial  compound 
being  extensively  employed,  on  account  of  the  beauty 
of  its  colour,  in  painting,  for  making  sealing-wax, 
and  other  purposes,  is  the  object  of  an  important 
manufacture.—  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufac- 
tures, and  Mines. 

3.  Any  beautiful  red  colour. 

There  grew  a  goodly  tree  him  fair  beside, 
Loaden  with  fruit  and  apples  rosie  red, 
As  they  in  pure  vermilion  had  been  dyed, 
Whereof  great  virtues  over  all  were  read. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  11,  46. 
Simple  colours  are  strong  and  sensible,  though 
they  are  as  clear  as  vermillion. — Dryden,  Transla- 
tion of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 
Vermilion,  v.  a.     Dye  red. 

A  sprightly  red  vermillions  alMier  face, 
And  her  eyes  languish  with  unusual  grace. 

Granv&le. 
Vermily.  s.     Vermilion.     Rare. 

The  same  she  temper'd  with  fine  mercury, 
And  virgin  wex  that  never  yet  was  seald, 
And  mingled  them  with  perfect  vermily, 
That  like  a  lively  sanguine  it  seem'd  to  the  eye. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Vermin.  *.     [Fr. :  Lat.  vermisj] 

1.  Any  noxious  animal :  (used  commonly  for 
small   creatures ;    generally,   though    not 
always,  collective). 

What  is  your  study  ? — 
How  to  prevent  the  fiend,  and  to  kill  vermin. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  4. 

An  idle  person  only  lives  to  spend  his  time,  and 
eat  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  like  a  vermin  or  a  wolf. — 
Jeremy  Taylor. 

A  weazel  taken  in  a  trap,  was  charged  with  mis- 
demeanors, and  the  poor  vermin  stood  much  upon 
her  innocence. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

2.  Used  in  contempt  of  human  beings. 

The  stars  determine 
You  are  my  prisoners,  base  vermin. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  S,  1071. 
Vermlnate.  v.  n.     Breed  vermin.    Rare. 

The  seed  of  the  serpent,  and  its  verminating 
principle. — Bibliotheca  Biblica,  i.  152. 
Vermination.  s.     Generation  of  vermin. 

Redi,  discarding  anomalous  generation,  tried  ex- 
periments relating  to  the  vermination  of  serpents 
and  flesh. — DerJiam,  Physico-Theology. 

verminiy.  adj.    Like  vermin ;  of  the  nature 
of  vermin. 

They  have  nothing  in  thorn  but  a  verminiy  nimble- 
ness  and  subtlety,  being  bred  out  of  the  putrefac- 
tions of  men's  brains  and  the  corruptions  of  the 
times.— Bishop  Gauden,  Hieraspistes,  p.  379  :  1653. 
Verminous,  adj.     Tending  to  vermin ;  dis- 
posed to  breed  vermin. 

A  wasting  of  children's  flesh  depends  upon  some 
obstruction  of  the  entrails,  or  verminous  disposition 
of  the  body.— Harvey. 

Vermiparous.    adj.      [Lat.  pario-I  bring 
forth.]     Producing  worms. 

Hereby  they  confound  the  generation  of  vermi- 
parous  animals  with  oviparous. — Sir  T.  Browne. 
Vernacular,    adj.       [Lat.   verna  =  domestic 
servant.]     Native ;  of  one's  own  country. 
_ London  weekly  bills  number  deep  in  consump- 
tions ;  the  same  likewise  proving  inseparable  acci- 
dents to  most  other  diseases;  which  instances  do 
evidently  bring  a  consumption  under  the  notion  of 
a  vernacular  disease  to  England.— Harvey. 

The  histories  of  all  our  former  wars  are  trans- 
mitted to  us  in  our  vernacular  idiom.    I  do  not  find 
in  any  of  our  chronicles,  that  Edward  the  third  ever 
reconnoitered  the  enemy,  though  he  often  discovered 
the  posture  of  the  French,  and  as  often  vanquished 
them. — Addison. 
Vernaculous.  adj. 
I.  Vernacular.    Rare. 

Besides  their  vernaculous  and  mother  tongues. — 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Miscellanies,  p.  130. 
•2.  Scoffing.     Latini&m  ;  not  in  use. 

Men.  subject  to  the  petulancy  of  every  vernaculous 
orator. — B.  Jonson,  Fox,  dedication. 
Vernal,    adj.      [Lat.  vernalis,  vernus,  from 
ver  =  spring.]     Belonging  to  the  spring. 

With  the  year 

Seasons  return  ;  but  not  to  me  returns 
Or  sight  of  venial  bloom  or  summer's  rose. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  41. 
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Vernant.  adj.     Flourishing  as  in  the  spring, 

Vernant  flowers  appeare 
To  clad  the  soile  with  mantel!  newe. 

Turbervile.  Poems,  p.  110 :  1570. 
Else  had  the  spring 

Perpetual  smiled  on  earth,  with  vernant  flow'rs, 
Equal  in  days  and  nights. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  678. 
Vernation,  s.     In  Botany.     See  extract. 

The  mode  in  which  rudimentary  leaves  are  ar- 
ranged in  leafhuds  is  palled  the  vernation  or  prae- 
foliation,  and  furnishes  important  systematic  cha- 
racters. Two  points  luive  to  be  regarded  here,  viz., 
1.  The  arrangement  of  the  leaves  in  relation  to  each 
other;  and  2,  the  manner  in  which  each  leaf  is 
folded.  —  Henfrey,  Elementary  Course  of  Botany, 
Structural,  Physiological,  and  Systematic,  §  112: 
1857. 

Veronica,   s.     [Lat.  veronica.'}     In  Botany. 
Name  of  a  genus,  containing  several  gar- 
den and  some  native  plants,  (species,  spi- 
cata,  chamaedrys,  &c.)  ;  speedwell. 
Versal.  adj.     Total ;  whole. 

Some  for  brevity, 
Have  cast  the  versal  world's  nativity. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  3,  929. 
Versatile,  adj.     [Lat.  versatilis.] 

1.  That  may  be  turned  round. 

Th'  advent'rous  pilot  in  a  single  year 
Learn'd  his  state  cock-boat  dext'rously  to  steer ; 
Versatile,  and  sharp-piercing  like  a  screw, 
Made  good  th'  old  passage,  and  still  forced  a  new. 

Harte. 

2.  Changeable  ;  variable. 

One  colour  to  us  standing  in  one  place,  hath  a 
contrary  aspect  in  another;  as  in  those  versatile 
representations  in  the  neck  of  a  dove,  and  folds  of 
scarlet.— Glanville. 

3.  Easily  applied  to  a  new  task. 

4.  In  Botany. 

Versatility,  s.     Quality  of  being  versatile. 

Nothing  can  more  fully  demonstrate  the  extent 
and  versatility  of  these  two  original  geniuses.— J. 
Warton,  Essay  on  the  Genius  and  Writings  of  Pope, 
Verse.     [Fr.  vers  ;  Lat.  versus."] 

1.  Line  consisting  of  a  certain  succession  of 
sounds,  and  number  of  syllables. 

Thou  hast  by  moonlight  at  her  window  sung, 
With  feigning  voice,  verses  of  feigning  love. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  i.  1. 

2.  Section  or  paragraph  of  a  book. 

_  Thus  far  the  questions  proceed  upon  the  construc- 
tion pf  the  first  earth  ;  in  the  following  verses  they 
proceed  upon  the  demolition  of  that  earth.— T.  Bur' 
net,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

3.  Poetry ;  lays  ;  metrical  language. 

Verse  embalms  virtue:  and  tombs  and  thrones  of 

rhymes 

Preserve  frail  transitory  fame  as  much 
As  spice  doth  body  from  air's  corrupt  touch.  Donne. 

While  she  did  her  various  pow'r  dispose, 
The  world  was  freed  from  tyrants,  wars,  and  woes, 
Virtue  was  taught  in  verse,  and  Athens'  glory  rose. 
Prior,  Prologue  spoken  before  Queen  Anne  on 
her  Birthday. 

4.  Piece  of  poetry. 

This  verse,  my  friend,  be  thine. 

Pope,  Epistle  to  Mr.  Jervas. 
Verse,  v.  a.     Tell  in   verse ;    relate  poeti- 
cally. 

In  the  shape  of  Corin  sat  all  day, 
Playing  on  pipes  of  corn,  and  versing  love 
To  amorous  Phillida. 

Shalcespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  ii.  2. 
And  Mat  mote  praise  what  Topaz  verseth. 

Prior,  Imitation  of  Chaucer* 
Versed  in.     Skilled  in  ;  acquainted  with. 

She  might  be  ignorant  of  their  nations,  who  was 
not  versed  in  their  names,  as  not  being  present  at 
the  general  survey  of  animals,  when  Adam  assigned 
unto  every  one  a  name  concordant  unto  its  nature. 
—Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

This  versed  in  death,  th'  infernal  knight  relates. 
And  then  for  proof  fulfill'd  their  common  fates. 

Dryden,  Theodore  and  Honoria,  189. 
Verseman.  s.     Poet ;  writer  in  verse. 

The  god  of  us  versemen.  you  know,  child,  the  sun. 
Prior.  A  better  Answer  to  Cloe  Jealous, 
From  limbs  of  this  great  Hercules  are  framed 
Whole  groupes  of  pigmies,  who  are  versemen  named. 

Harte. 
Verser.  s.     Mere  versifier.     Rare. 

Though  she  have  a  better  verser  got, 
Or  poet  in  the  court-account  than  I. 

Ii.  Jonson,  Forest,  §  12. 

He  [B.  Jonson]  thought  not  Hartas  a  poet,  but  a 
verser,  because  lie  wrote  no  fiction.— Drummond, 
Conversations  of  Ben  Jonson. 

Versicle.  s.     [Lat.  versiculus,  diminutive  of 
versus  =  verse.]    Little  verse. 


The  lapwing 

The  versicles  shall  sing.  Skelton,  Poems,  227 

_  A  sort  of  office  or  service  to  saint  Edmund,  con- 
sisting of  an  antiphene,  versicle,  response,  and  col- 
lect, is  introduced.— T.  Warton,  History  of  English 
Poetry,  ii.  66. 

Versicolour.  adj.  [Lat  versicolor.']  Having 
various  colours ;  changeable  in  colour. 
Hare. 


Gardens,  full  of  exotick,  versicolour,  diversely 
varied,  sweet-smelling  flowers.— Burton,  Anatomy 
Of  Melancholy,  p.  282. 

Chains,  girdles,  rings,  versicolour  ribands. — Ibid. 
p.  478. 

Versification,  s.     Art  or  practice  of  making 
verses. 

Donne  alone  had  your  talent,  but  was  not  happy 
to  arrive  at  your  versification. — Dryden. 

Some  object  to  his  versification;  which  is  in 
poetry  what  colouring  is  in  painting,  a  beautiful 
ornament.  But  if  the  proportions  are  just,  though 
the  colours  should  happen  to  be  rough,  the  piece 
may  be  of  inestimable  value.— Granville. 

Versificator.    s.      [Fr.    versificateur ;    Lat. 
versificator.^    Versifier. 

Statius,  the  best  versificator  next  Virgil,  knew 
not  how  to  design  after  him. — Dryden. 

Versifier,  s.    Maker  of  verses  with  or  with- 
out the  spirit  of  poetry. 

In  Job  and  the  Psalms  we  shall  find  more  sub- 
lime ideas,  more  elevated  language,  than  in  any  of 
the  heathen  versifiers  of  Greece  or  Rome.—  Watts, 
Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

Versify,  v.  n.   [Fr.  versifier. ~\    Make  verses. 
You  would  wonder  to  hear  how  soon  even  children 
will  begin  to  versify.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 
I'll  versify  in  spite,  and  do  my  best 
To  make  as  much  waste  paper  as  the  rest. 

Draden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  i.  24. 

Versify,  v.  a.     Relate  in  verse ;    represent 
in  verse. 

Unintermix'd  with  fictions  fantasies. 
I'll  versify  the  truth,  not  poetize.  Daniel. 

Shall  I  tell  you  whom  I  love  P 

Hearken  then  a  while  to  me ; 
And  if  such  a  woman  move 

As  I  now  shall  versifie; 
Be  assured,  'tis  her,  or  none, 
That  I  love,  and  love  alone. 

W.  Browne,  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  ii.  song  ii. 
Version,  s.     [Fr. ;  Lat.  versio,  -onis.~\ 

1.  Change ;  transformation. 

Springs,  the  antients  thought  to  be  made  by  the 
version  of  air  into  water. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Ex- 
perimental History. 

2.  Change  of  direction. 

Comets  are  rather  gazed  upon,  than  wisely  ob- 
served in  their  effects ;  that  is,  what  kind  of  comet, 
for  magnitude,  colour,  version  of  the  beams,  pro- 
duceth  what  kind  of  effects.— Bacon. 

3.  Translation. 

This  exact  propriety  of  Virgil  I  particularly  re- 
garded ;  but  must  confess  that  I  have  not  been  able 
to  make  him  appear  wholly  like  himself.  For  where 
the  original  is  close,  no  version  can  reach  it  in  the 
same  compass. — Dryden. 

4.  Act  of  translating. 
Vert.  *.    [Fr.  =  green.] 
1 .  See  first  extract. 

Vert,  in  the  laws  of  the  forest,  signifies  every 
thing  that  grows,  and  bears  a  green  leaf,  within  the 
forest,  that  may  cover  and  hide  a  deer.— Cowell. 

I  find  no  mention  in  all  the  records  of  Ireland  of 
a  park  or  free  warren,  notwithstanding  the  great 
plenty  of  vert  and  venison.— Sir  J.  Davies. 

2    In  Heraldry.     Green  colour. 

Vertebra,  s.  [Lat. ;  from  verto  =  I  turn.] 
Bone,  forming  part  of  the  spine,  or  ver- 
tebral column  :  (in  the  human  skeleton 
they  are  twenty-four  in  number). 

The  several  vertebres  are  so  elegantly  compacted 
together,  that  they  are  as  strong  as  if  they  were  but 
one  bone. — Kay,  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the 
Works  of  the  Creation. 

Professor  Owen's  definition  of  a  vertebra  is,  one 
of  those  segments  of  the  endoskeletori  which  con- 
stitute the  axis  of  the  body,  and  protecting  canals  of 
the  nervous  and  vascular  trunks,  and  which  may 
also  support  diverging  appendages. — Dr.  Mayne, 
Expository  Lexicon  of  the  Terms  of  Medical 
Science:  1800. 

Vertebral,  adj.  Relating  to  the  joints  of 
the  spine. 

The  carotid,  vertebral,  and  splenick  arteries  are 
not  only  variously  contorted,  but  here  and  there 
dilated,  to  moderate  the  motion  of  the  blood. — Ray, 
Wisdom  \pf  God  manifested  in  t/te  Works  of  the 
Creation. 
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Vertebrata.  a.  [Lat.]  Class  of  animals 
having  vertebra,  i.e.  a  spinal  column; 
the  term  being  in  Zoology,  the  name  of 
the  large  class  constituted  by — 1.  Mam- 
malia; 2.  Birds;  3.  Reptiles;  4.  Fishes. 

Vertebrate,  adj.  Having  vertebrae :  (the 
Vertebrata  are  the  vertebrate  animals). 

Vertex,  s.  [Lat.  =  top,  crown  of  head.] 

1.  Zenith  ;  point  over  head. 

These  keep  the  vertex ;  but  betwixt  the  bear 
And  staining  zodiack,  where  the  planets  err, 
A  thousand  figured  constellations  roll.          Creech. 

2.  Top  of  a  hill ;  top  of  anything. 

Mountains  especially  abound  with  different  spe- 
cies of  vegetables  ;  every  vertex  or  eminence  afford- 
ing new  kinds.— Derham,  Physico- Theology. 
Vertical,   adj. 

1.  Placed  in  the  zenith. 

'Tis  racing  noon ;  and  vertical  the  sun 
Darts  on  the  head  direct  his  forceful  rays.  Thomson. 

2.  Placed  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the 
horizon. 

From  those  laws,  all  the  rules  of  bodies  ascending 
or  descending  in  vertical  liues  may  be  deduced.— 
Cheyne. 

Vertically,  s.    State  of  being  in  the  zenith. 
Unto  them    the  sun    is   vertical  twice  a  year; 
making   two   distinct   summers   in    the   different 
points  of  the  verticality.—Sir  T.  Browne.  Vulgar 
Errours. 

Vertically,  adv.  In  a  vertical  manner ;  in 
the  zenith. 

Although  it  be  not  vertical  unto  any  part  of  Asia, 
yet  it  vertically  passeth  over  Peru  ana  Brasilia. — 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

Verticillate.  adj.  [Lat.  verticillum.']  In 
Botany.  W  h  o  r  1  e  d.  See  extract. 

Verticillate  plants  are  such  as  have  their  flowers 
intermix!  with  small  leaves  growing  in  a  kind  of 
whirls  about  the  joints  of  a  stalk,  as  pennyroyal, 
horehound,  &c.— Quincy. 

Verticity.  s.  Power  of  turning  ;  circumvo- 
lution ;  rotation. 

Those  stars  do  not  peculiarly  glance  on  us,  but 
carry  a  common  regard  unto  all  countries,  unto 
whom  their  verticity  is  also  common.  —  Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

We  believe  the  verticity  of  the  needle,  without  a 
certificate  from  the  days  of  old.— Glanville. 

Whether  they  be  globules,  or  whether  they  have 
a  verticity  about  their  own  centers,  that  produce 
the  idea  of  whiteness  in  us,  the  more  particles  of 
liifht  are  reflected  from  a  body,  the  whiter  does  the 
body  appear.— Locke. 

Verticle.  *.  [Lat.  verticulum,  from  verto  = 
I  turn.]  '  Axis ;  hinge.  Mare. 

Now  grows  our  nation  to  its  zenith  :  Fame  is  no 
friend  to  continuance;  the  verticle  is  near,  when 
admiration  from  abroad,  and  luxury  at  home, 
threaten  our  change.—  Waterhouse,  Apology  for 
Learning,  p.  51 :  1053. 

Vertiginous,  adj.     [Lat.  vertiginosus.] 

1.  Turning  round;  rotatory. 

This  vertiginous  motion  gives  day  and  night  suc- 
cessively over  the  whole  earth,  and  makes  it  habit- 
able all  around.— Bentley. 

2.  Giddy. 

Inconstant  they  are  in  all  their  actions,  vertigi- 
nous, restless,  unapt  to  resolve  of  any  business. — 
Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy .  p.  ]85. 

I  was  sicke  before  of  a  vertiginous  giddiness  and 
irresolution. — Donne,  Devotions,  p.  193. 


Vertiginousness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Vertiginous. 

1.  Readiness  to  turn;  giddiness. 

We  would  all  climb  unto  high  places,  not  consi- 
dering the  precipices  on  which  they  stand,  nor  the 
vertiginousnefts  of  our  own  brain. — Barrow,  Ser- 
mon on  the  Duty  of  Thanksgiving. 

2.  Unsteadiness. 

He  that  commits  sacrilege,  is  marked  for  a  ver- 
tiginousness  and  changeable  fortune.— Jeremy  Tay- 
lor, Sermons,  p.  282 :  1658. 

Vertigo.  *.  [Lat. ;  from  verto  =  I  turn.] 
G  ddiness  ;  di/ziness ;  sense  of  turning  in 
the  head. 

The  forerunners  of  an  apoplexy  are  dullness,  ver- 
tiffos,  tremblings.— Arbuthnot. 

Vervain,  s.  In  Botany.  Translation  of  the 
Latin  verbena ;  the  plants  of  the  genus  now 
called  verbena  being,  probably,  different 
from  the  verbena  of  the  ancients,  to  which 
magical  properties  were  assigned. 
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She  ni<rht-shade  strowg  to  work  him  ill, 
Therewith  the  vervain,  and  the  dill 
That  hiudreth  witches  of  their  will. 

Drayton,  Nymphidia. 
Some  scattnng  pot-herbs  here  aud   there  he 

found, 

Which,  cultivated  with  his  daily  care 
And  bruised  with  vervain,  were  his  frugal  fare. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgia,  iv.  192. 
Verve,  s.     [Fr.]     Spirit;  enthusiasm. 

If  he  be  above  Virgil,  and  is  resolved  to  follow  his 
own  verve  (as  the  French  call  it),  the  proverb  will 
fall  heavily  upon  him,  Who  teaches  himself  has  a 
fool  for  his  master.— Dryden,  On  the  &neid.  (Ord 

MS.) 

Vervel.  *.     [Fr.  vervelle.]    Label  tied  to  a 
hawk. 

Free  beauteous  slave,  thy  happy  feet 
In  silver  fetters  vervails  meet. 

Lovelace,  Lucasta  Posthuma, 

The  Falcon,  p.  21. 
Very  adj.     [Fr.  vrai ;  Lat.  verus  =  true.l 

1.  True ;  real. 

In  very  deed,  as  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  liveth.— 
1  Samuel,  zxv.  34. 

Why  do  I  pity  him, 
That  with  his  very  heart  despiseth  me  ? 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ir.  4. 
O  that  in  very  deed  we  might  behold  it. 

Dryden  and  Lee,  (Edipvt. 

2.  Having  any  qualities,  commonly  bad,  in 
an   eminent    degree;   complete;  perfect; 
mere. 

Those  who  had  drunk  of  Circe's  cup,  were  turned 
into  very  beasts.— Sir  J.  Davies. 

There,  where  very  desolation  dwells, 
By  grots  and  caverns  shagg'd  with  horrid  shades, 
She  may  pass  on.  Milton,  Comus.  428. 

3.  Noting  things  emphatically  or  eminently. 

'Tis  an  ill  office  for  a  gentleman ; 
Especially  against  his  very  friend. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentleman  of  Verona,  iii.  2. 

Was  not  my  love 
The  verier  wag  o'  the  two  ?   Id.,  Winter's  Tale,  L  2. 

We  can  contain  ourselves, 
V\  ere  he  the  veriest  antick  in  the  world. 

Id.,  Taming  oftJie  Shrew,  induction,  sc.  1. 
In  a  seeing  age,  the  very  knowledge  of  former 
times  passes  but  for  ignorance  in  a  better  dress.— 
South,  Sermons. 

The  pictures  of  our  great  grandmothers  in  queen 
Elizabeth's  time,  are  clothed  down  to  the  very 
wrists,  and  up  to  thevery  chin. — Addison,  Guardian. 

4.  Same,  emphatically. 

Women  are  as  roses,  whose  fair  flower, 
Being  once  display'd,  doth  fall  that  vtry  hour. 

Shakexpear,  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  4. 

The  cocks  beat  the  partridge,  which  she  laid  to 
heart :  but  finding  these  very  cocks  cutting  one 
another,  she  comforted  herself.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

So  catholick  a  grace  is  charity,  that  whatever  time 
is  the  special  opportunity  of  any  other  Christian, 
grace,  that  very  time  is  almost  the  special  opportu- 
nity of  charity.— Bishop  Sprat. 

Very.  adv.  In  a  great,  in  an  eminent, 
degree. 

Vesicate,  v.  a.     Blister. 

Celsus  proposes,  that  in  all  these  internal  wounds, 
the  external  parts  be  vesicated,  to  make  more  power* 
ful  revulsion  from  within.—  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Vesication.  s.  Blistering;  separation  of 
the  cuticle. 

I  applied  some  vinegar  prepared  with  litharge, 
defending  the  vesicatiun  with  pledgets.—  Wiseman, 
Surgery. 

Vesicle,  s.  [Lat.  vesicula,  diminutive  of 
vesica  =  bladder.]  Small  cuticle  filled  or 
inflated;  Vesicule. 

Nor  is  the  humour  contained  iu  smaller  veins, 
but  in  a  vesicle,  or  little  bladder.— Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

The  lungs  are  made  up  of  such  air-pipes  and  resi- 
des interwoven  with  blood-vessels,  to  purify,  fer- 
ment, or  supply  the  sanguineous  nia.-s  with  n:t  ru- 
nt-rial particles.— Ray,  Wisdom  of  God  manifested 
in  the  Works  of  the  Creation. 

Vesicular,  atlj.  Hollow ;  full  of  small  in- 
terstices. 

A  muscle  is  a  bundle  of  vesicular  threads,  or  of 
solid  filaments,  involved  in  one  common  membrane. 
— Cheyne. 

Vesicule.  s.  Small  bladder,  or  bladder-like 
structure;  small  hollow  growths  like  blad- 
ders or  blisters ;  Vesicle. 

Vesper.  *.     [Lat.]     Evening  star ;  evening. 

Thou  hast  seen  these  signs ; 
They  are  black  vesper's  pageants. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  12. 
Vespers.    *.  pi.       Evening   service   of    the 
Romish  church :  (construction  often  adjcc- 
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tival,  or  as  the  first  element  in  a  com- 
pound ;  strictly,  that  one  of  the  seven  ca- 
nonical hours  which  follows  nones,  and 
precedes  complines). 

The  massacre  known  in  history  as  the  Sicilian 
Vespers,  was  so  called  as  having  had  for  its  signal 
the  vesper  bell  of  Easter  Monday  (March  30, 1282), 
at    Palermo.  —  Brande  and   Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Vespertine,  adj.    [Lat.  vespertinus."]    Hap- 
pening or  coming  in  the  evening ;  pertain- 
ing to  the  evening. 

The  stars,  their  matutine  and  vespertine  motions, 
rise  and  fall.  —  Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of  some 
Years'  Travels  into  Africa  and  the  Great  Asia. 
Vessel,  s.     [Fr.  vaisselle ;  Lat.  vas.~\ 

1.  Anything  in  which  liquids,  or  other  things, 
are  put. 

For  Banquo's  issue  have  I  filled  my  mind; 
Put  rancours  in  the  vessel  of  my  peace. 
Only  for  them.  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  1. 

2.  Containing  parts  of  an  animal  body. 

Of  these  elements  are  constituted  the  smallest 
fibres ;  of  those  fibres  the  vessels ;  of  those  vessels  the 
organs  of  the  body. — Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature  and 
Choice  of  Aliments. 

3.  Any  vehicle  in  which  men  or  goods  are 
carried  on  the  water. 

The  sons  and  nephews  of  Noah,  who  peopled  the 
isles,  had  vessels  to  transport  themselves.— Sir  W. 
Raleigh,  Essays. 

The  Phoenicians  first  invented  open  vessels,  and 
the  Egyptians  ships  with  decks.— Heylin. 

The  vessel  is  represented  as  stranded. — Addison, 
Dialogue  on  the  Usefulness  of  ancient  Medals. 

4.  Any  capacity ;  anything  containing. 

I  have  my  fill 
Of  knowledge,  what  this  vessel  can  contain. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  558. 

5.  One  relating  to  God's  household. 

If  the  rigid  doctrines  be  found  apt  to  cool  all  those 
men's  love  of  God,  who  have  not  the  confidence  to 
believe  themselves  of  the  number  of  the  few  chosen 
vessels,  and  to  beget  security  and  presumption  in 
others  who  have  conquered  those  difficulties. — Ham- 
mond. 
Vessel,  v.  a.  Put  into  a  vessel :  barrel. 

Take  earth,  and  vessel  it;  and  in  that  set  the 
seed. — Bacon. 
Vessel,  s.     [Lat.  fasciculus  =  small  bundle.] 

Half  a  quarter  of  a  sheet  of  paper. 
Vessels,  s.     [  ?  ]     Kind  of  cloth  commonly 

made  in  Suffolk. 
Vest.  s.     [Lat.  vestis."]     Outer  garment. 

O'er  his  lucid  arms 
A  military  vest  of  purple  flow'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  240. 
Mystick  emblems  grace  th'  imperial  vest.    Smith. 
Vest.  v.  a. 

1.  Dress  ;  deck ;  enrobe. 

The  verdant  fields  with  those  of  heav'n  may  vie, 
With  ether  vested,  and  a  purple  sky.  Dryden. 

2.  Make  possessor  of ;  invest  with :    (with 
with  before  the  thing  possessed). 

To  settle  men's  consciences,  'tis  necessary  that 
they  know  the  person,  who  by  right  is  vested  with 
power  over  them.— Locke. 

Had  I  been  vested  with  the  monarch's  power, 
Thou  must  have  sigh'd,  unlucky  youth  !  in  vain. 

Prior,  Odes,  To  Mr.  Howard. 

3.  Place  in  possession  :   (with  in  before  the 
possessor). 

The  militia  their  commissioners  positively  re- 
quired to  be  entirely  vested  in  the  parliament. — 
Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Empire  and  dominion  was  vested  in  him,  for  the 
good  and  behoof  of  others.— Locke. 

Vestal.  *.     [Lat.  vestalisJ]     Virgin  conse- 
crated to  Vesta ;  pure  virgin. 

Women  are  not 

In  their  best  fortunes  strong ;  but  want  will  perjure 
The  ne'er-touch'd  vestal. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  10. 
How  happy  is  the  blameless  vestal's  lot ! 
The  world  forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot. 

'    Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelard. 
Vestal,  adj.     Denoting  pure  virginity. 

Her  vestal  livery  is  but  sick  and  green, 
And  none  but  fools  do  wear  it. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  2. 
Vestibule,  s.     [Lat.  vestibulum :  see  second 

extract.] 

1.  In  Architecture.    Porch  or  first  entrance 
of  a  house. 

That   part  of   the    Odyssey,  in  which  Ulysses' 
descent  into  hell,  and  the  vestibule  of  Erebus  are  de- 
scribed.—?. Wanton,  History  of  English  Poetry,  ii.84. 
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The  vestibule  ...  an  area  before  the  entrance  of  a 
house,  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  so  called  because 
an  altar  to  Vesta  was  placed  therein.— Brande  and 
Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
2.  In  Anatomy.    Porch  of  the  ear. 

The  vestibule  ...  is  a  small  bony  cavity  of  the  in- 
ternal ear  . . .  the  opening  of  which  into  the  cavity 
of  the  tympanum  is  closed  by  the  small  bone  called 
the  Stapes;  it  is  also  connected  with  the  cochlea 
and  semicircular  canals. — Brande  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Vestige,    s.      [Lat.  vestigium.']      Footstep ; 
mark  left  behind  in  passing. 

The  truth  passes  so  slightly  through  men's  imagi- 
nations, that  they  must  use  great  subtilty  to  track 
its  vestiges.— Harvey. 

Vestment,  s.  [Lat.  vestimentum.']  Garment; 
part  of  dress.  . 

Heaven  then  would  seem  thy  image,  and  reflect 
Those  sable  vestments,  and  that  bright  aspect. 

Waller. 

The  sculptors  could  not  give  vestments  suitable  to 
the  quality  of  the  persons  represented. — Dryden. 
Vestry,  s.     [Fr.  vestiare  ;  Lat.  vestiarium.~\ 
\.  Room  appendant  to  the  church,  in  which 
the  sacerdotal  garments  and  consecrated 
things  are  reposited. 

He  said  unto  him  that  was  over  the  vestry,  bring 
forth  the  vestments.— 2  Kings,  x.  22. 

Bold  Amyous,  from  the  robb'd  vestry  brings 
The  chalices  of  heav'n ;  and  holy  things 
Of  precious  weight.  Dryden,  Translation 

from  Ovid,  Metamorphoses,  b.  xii. 

2.  Parochial  assembly  commonly  convened 
in  the  vestry. 

The  common-council  are  chosen  every  year,  so 
many  for  every  parish,  by  the  vestry  and  common 
convention  of  the  people  of  that  parish. — Lord  Cla- 
rendon, History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 
Vesture.  s.     [Fr. ;  Italian,  vestura."] 

1.  Garment;  robe. 

Her  breasts  half-hid,  and  half  were  laid  to  show; 
Her  envious  vesture  greedy  sight  repelling. 

Fairfax. 

What,  weep  you  when  you  but  behold 
Our  Caesar's  vesture  wounded  ? 

Shakespear,  Julius  Caesar,  iii.  2. 

2.  Dress  ;  habit ;  external  form. 

There's  not  the  smallest  orb,  which  thou  behold'st, 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings : 
But  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  us  in,  we  cannot  hear  it. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 
Rocks,  precipices,  and  gulphs,  apparell'd  with  a 
vesture  of  plants,  would  resemble  mountains  and 
Tallies. — Bentley. 

Vetch,  s.  [Lat.  viciaJ]  In  Botany.  Legu- 
minous plant,  akin  to  the  peas,  tares,  &c., 
used  in  fodder,  of  the  genus  Vicia. 

Where  vetches,  pulse,  and  tares  have  stood, 
And  stalks  of  lupines  grew. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  i.  110. 
An  ervum  is  a  sort  of  vetch,  or  small  pea.— Ar- 
buthnot. 

Vetchling.  s.  Small  vetch  ;  (applied,  how- 
ever, in  books,  to  some  of  the  largest  plants 
of  the  group  in  the  genus  Lathy rus). 

There  are  seven  indigenous  species  of  vetchling, 
or  everlasting  pea. — C,  W.  Johnson,  Farmer's  En- 
cyclopaedia. 
Vetcny.  adj.  Made  of,  abounding  in,  vetches. 

If  to  my  cottage  thou  wilt  resort, 
There  may'st  thou  ligge  in  a  vetchy  bed, 
Till  fairer  fortune  shew  forth  his  head. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar. 
Veteran.  *.    [Lat.  veteranus.]     Old  soldier ; 
man  long  practised  in  anything. 

If  king  Charles  II.  had  made  war  upon  France, 
he  might  have  conquered  it  by  the  many  veterans 
which  had  been  inured  to  service  in  the  civil  wars. 
— Addison. 
Veteran,  adj. 

1.  Long  practised  in  war  ;  long  experienced. 

There  was  a  mighty  strong  army  of  land-forces, 
to  the  number  of  fifty  thousand  veteran  soldiers. — 
Bacon. 

2.  Formerly  used  in  the  general  sense  of  old. 

Our  old  bottles  and  veteran  wines  are  sound 
sweet,  well-refined,  and  full  of  spirits.  —  Bishop 
Gauden,  Hieraspistes,  p.  41 :  1653. 

Veterinarian,  s.  [Lat.  veterinarius.~\  One 
skilled  in  the  diseases  of  cattle. 

That  a  horse  has  no  gall,  is  not  only  swallowed 
by  common  farriers,  but  also  received  by  good  vete- 
rinarians, and  some  who  have  laudably  discoursed 
upon  horses.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

Veterinary,  adj.  Pertaining  to  farriery, 
and  to  science  in  the  diseases  of  cattle. 
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A  veterinary  college  has  been  long  established  in 
London.— C.  W.  Johnson,  Farmer's  Encyclopedia. 

Veto.  *.  [Lat.  =  I  forbid.]  '  Word  used 
in  certain  political  assemblies,  where  the 
official  language  was  more  or  less  Latin, 
and  where  a  single  voice  on  the  negative 
side  could  prevent  the  passing  of  a  resolu- 
tion otherwise  unanimous,  whereby  for- 
biddal  was  expressed ;  the  Liberum  Veto, 
or  Free  Veto,  of  the  Polish  Diets  being 
the  most  famous  historical  instance  of  it. 

Through  the  cracked  brain  and  uncracked  lungs 
of  Saint-Huruge,  the  Palais  Royal  rebellows  with 
veto.  Journalism  is  busy,  France  rings  with  veto. 
'  I  shall  never  forget.'  says  Burnout, '  my  going  to 
Paris,  one  of  those  days,  with  Mirabeau;  and  the 
crowd  of  people  we  found  waiting  for  his  carriage, 
about  Le  Jay  the  bookseller's  shop.  They  flung 
themselves  before  him,  conjuring  him  with  tears 
in  their  eyes  not  to  suffer  the  Veto  Absolu.  They 
were  in  a  frenzy :  '  Monsieur  le  Comte,  you  are  the 
People's  father,  you  must  save  us ;  you  must  defend 
us  against  those  villains  who  are  bringing  back 
despotism.  If  the  king  get  this  veto,  what  is  the  use 
of  the  National  Assembly?  Weareslaves;  allisdone.' 
— Carlyle,  The  French  Revolution,  pt.  i.  b.  vii.  ch.i. 
It  was  understood  that  the  king,  though  he  had 
used  his  veto  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  Houses 
an  opportunity  of  reconsidering  the  subject,  had  no 
intention  of  offering  a  pertinacious  opposition  to 
their  wishes. — Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  xx. 
A  couple  of  extra  chairs  were  placed  farther  back, 
and  more  than  one  important  personage  has  been 
requested  to  act  as  chairman:  but  no  churchman 
would  place  himself  in  a  position  so  equivocal  as  to 
dignity  of  aspect,  and  so  unequivocal  as  to  the  obli- 
gation of  sitting  out  the  discussion  ;  and  the  rector 
had  beforehand  put  a  veto  on  any  dissenting  chair- 
man. —  George  Eliot  (signature),  Felix  Holt  the 
Radical,  ch.xxiv. 

Vex.  v.  a.  [Lat.  vexoJ] 

1.  Plague  ;  torment ;  harass. 

It  came  to  pass,  when  she  pressed  him  daily  with 
her  words,  so  that  his  soul  was  vexed  unto  death, 
that  he  told  her  all  bis  heart. — Judges,  xvi.  16. 

2.  Disturb ;  disquiet. 

They  vex  me  past  my  patience. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  4, 

3.  Trouble  with  slight  provocations. 

Away,  I  say ;  stay'st  thou  to  vex  me  here  ? 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  4. 

4.  Stretch  as  by  hooks. 

Some  English  wool,  vex'd  in  a  Belgian  loom, 
And  into  cloth  of  spungy  softness  made. 

Dry  den,  Annus  Mirabilis,  ccvii. 

Vex.  v,  n.    Fret ;  be  on  tenters  ;  be  uneasy. 

Ulysses  gave  good  care,  and  fed 
And  drunke  his  wine,  and  vext,  and  ravished 
His  food  for  mere  vexation.  Chapman. 

Vexation,  s. 

1.  Act  of  troubling. 

O  that  husband, 

My  supreme  crown  of  grief,  and  those  repeated 
vexations  of  it !     Shakespear,  Cymbeline,i.  7. 

2.  State    of    being   troubled ;    uneasiness : 
sorrow. 

Vexation  almost  stops  my  breath, 
That  sunder'd  friends  greet  in  the  hour  of  death, 
Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iv. 

3.  Cause  of  trouble  or  uneasiness. 

Your  children  were  vexation  to  your  youth ; 
But  mine  shall  be  a  comfort  to  your  age. 

Shakespear,  Richard  HI.  iv.  4. 

4.  Act  of  harassing  by  law. 

Albeit  the  party  grieved  thereby  may  have  some 
reason  to  complain  of  an  untrue  charge,  yet  may  he 
not  well  call  it  an  unjust  vexation.— Bacon, 

5.  Slight  teasing  trouble. 
Vexatious,  adj. 

1 .  Afflictive  ;  troublesome ;  causing  trouble. 

Consider  him  maintaining  his  usurped  title,  by 
continual  vexatious  wars  against  the  kings  of  Judah. 
—South,  Sermons. 

2.  Full  of  trouble  ;  full  of  uneasiness. 

He  leads  a  vexatious  life,  who  in  his  noblest 
actions  is  so  gored  with  scruples,  that  he  dares  not 
make  a  step  without  the  authority  of  another.— Sir 
K.  Digby. 

3.  Teasing ;  slightly  troublesome. 
vexatiously.  adv.    In  a  vexatious  manner; 

troublesomely;  uneasily. 

As  to  our  neighbour  and  rival,  France,  I  shall 
formally  prove  it,  that  her  subjects  pay  more  than 
England,  on  a  computation  of  the  wealth  of  both 
parties;  that  her  taxes  are  more  vexatiously  col- 
lected.— Burke,  Observations  on  a  late  State  of  the 
Nation'.  1769. 
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Vexed,  part.  pref.     Disturbed ;  disquieted. 

Ranged  on  the  banks,  beneath  our  equal  oars, 
White  curl  the  waves,  and  the  vex'd  ocean  roars. 

Pope. 

Vexlngly.  adv.  In  a  vexing  manner  ;  so  as 
to  vex,  plague,  or  disturb. 

It  is  the  same  poverty  which  makes  men  speak  or 
write  smuttily,  that  forces  them  to  talk  vexingly.— 
Tatler,  no.  269. 

Viability,  s.  Capability  of  living;  of  con- 
tinuing life  (either  of  an  individual  or  a 
species). 

Recurrency  is  a  measure  of  viability. — Proceed- 
ings of  the  Royal  Society,  February  21, 1869. 
Viable,  adj.     [Fr.,  from  vie  =  life.]     In  Fo- 
rensic Medicine.     Capable  of  living. 

Viable  .  . .  likely  to  live,  [is]  applied  to  that  con- 
dition of  a  child  at  birth,  whether  the  delivery  has 
been  effected  by  natural  or  artificial  means.— Dr. 
JUayne,  Expository  Lexicon  of  the  Terms  in  Medical 
Science:  1860. 

viaduct,  s.  Structure  for  supporting  the 
line  of  way  for  either  carriages  or  railway 
trains. 

The  Holborn  viaduct  was  opened  for  passenger 
traffic  at  seven  o'clock  yesterday  morning. — Times 
Newspaper,  October  15, 1869. 
vial.  *.  [Gr.  </>(«X>}.]     Small  bottle. 

You  gods !  look  down, 
And  from  your  sacred  vials  pour  your  grace 
Upon  my  daughter's  head. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  v.  3. 
Vial.  v.  a.     Enclose  in  a  vial. 

This  she  with  precious  vial'd  liquors  heals ; 
For  which  the  shepherds  at  their  festivals 
Carol  her  goodness  loud  in  rustick  lays. 

Milton,  Comus,  847. 

Viand,  s.  [Fr.  viande;  Italian,  vivanda, 
from  vivo  =  I  live.]  Food ;  meat  dressed. 

The  belly  only  like  a  gulf  remain'd, 
I'  th'  midst  of  the  body  idle  and  unactive, 
Still  cupboarding  the  viand. 

Shakespear,  Cpriolanus,  i.  1. 
These  are  not  fruits  forbidden ;  no  interdict 
Defends  the  touching  of  these  viands  pure ; 
Their  taste  no  knowledge  works,  at  least  of  evil. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  ii.  369. 

viary.  adj.  [Lat.  viarius.~\  Happening  in 
ways  or  roads.  Rare. 

In  beasts,  in  birds,  in  dreams,  and  all  viary 
omens,  they  are  only  conjectural  interpretations 
of  dim-eyed  man;  full  of  doubt,  full  of  deceit. — 
Felltham,  Resolves,  i.  96. 

viaticum,  s.  [Lat.,  from  via  =  way.] 

1.  Provision  for  a  journey. 

And  sith  thy  pilgrimage  is  almost  past, 
Thou  need'st  the  lesse  viaticum  for  it. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Witte's  Pilgrimage,  sign.  S.  4  b. 

2.  Last  rites  used  to  prepare  the  passing  soul 
for  its  departure. 

It  is  rather  a  spiritual  medicine,  a  good  viaticum, 
a  standing  sacrament,  for  the  relief,  the  assurance, 
the  safe  conduct,  of  departing  souls. — Killingbeck, 
Sermons,  p.  813. 
vibrate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  vibro.~\ 

1.  Brandish;  move  to  and  fro  with  quick 
motion. 

2.  Make  to  quiver. 

Breath  vocalized,  that  is,  vibrated  or  undulated, 
may  differently  affect  the  lips,  and  impress  a  swift 
tremulous  motion,  which   breath  passing  smooth 
doth  not. — Holder, 
Vibrate,  v.  n. 

1 .  Play  up  and  down,  or  to  and  fro. 

The  air,  compressed  by  the  fall  and  weight  of  the 
quicksilver,  would  repel  it  a  little  upwards,  and 
make  it  vibrate  a  little  up  and  down. — Boyle. 

2.  Quiver. 

The  whisper  that  to  greatness  still  too  near, 
Perhaps,  yet  vibrates  on  his  sovereign's  ear.     Pope. 
vibrating:,  part.  adj.    Vibratory. 

Do  not  all  fixed  bodies,  when  heated  beyond  a 
certain  degree,  emit  light,  and  shine  ?  And  is  not 
this  emission  performed  by  the  vibrating  motions  of 
their  parts.— Sir  I.  Newton. 

Vibration.  *.  Act  of  moving,  or  state  of 
being  moved  with  quick  reciprocations,  or 
returns  ;  act  of  quivering. 

It  sparkled  like  the  coal  upon  the  altar,  with  the 
fervours  of  piety,  the  heats  of  devotion,  and  the 
sallies  and  vibrations  of  an  harmless  activity.— 
South,  Sermons. 

Do  not  the  rays  of  light,  in  falling  upon  the 
bottom  of  the  eye,  excite  vibrations  in  the  tunica 
retina?  Which  vibrations  being  (propagated  along 
the  solid  fibres  of  the  optick  nerves  into  the  brain, 
cause  the  sense  of  seeing.— Sir  I.  Newton. 
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vibratiuncie  s.    See  extract  from  Cham- 
bers. 

The  pulse  would  continue  to  beat,  the  lungs  to 
play,  the  animal  secretions  to  be  carried  on,  the 
vibratiuncles  to  traverse  to  and  fro.— Search,  Free- 
will,  p.  177  :  1763. 

Sensory  vibrations,  by  being  often  repeated,  beget 
in  the  medullary  substance  of  the  brain  a  disposi- 
tion to  diminutive  vibrations,  which  may  be  also 
called  vibratiuncles  and  miniatures  corresponding 
to  themselves  respectively.— Chambert. 
Vibrative.  adj.  That  which  vibrates. 

Heat  is  only  an  accident  of  light,  occasioned  by 
the  rays  putting  a  fine,  subtile,  etherial  medium, 
which  pervades  all  bodies,  into  a  vibrative  motion, 
which  gives  us  that  sensation.— Sir  I.  Newton. 

Vibratory,  adj.     Vibrating;  causing  to  vi- 
brate. 

Suppose  that  to  this  oil  or  water  were  added  a 
certain  quantity  of  a  specifick  salt,  which  had  a 
power  of  putting  the  nervous  papillae  of  the  tongue 
into  a  gentle  vibratory  motion ;  as  suppose  sugar 
dissolved  into  it.  The  smoothness  of  the  oil,  and 
the  vibratory  power  of  the  salt,  cause  the  sense  we 
call  sweetness.— Burke,  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and 
Beautiful,  pt.  iv.  §  21. 

Vicar,  s.  [Lat.  vicarius.'] 

1.  Incumbent  of  an  appropriated  or  impro- 
priated  benefice. 

Procure  the  vicar 

To  stay  for  me  at  church,  'twixt  twelve  and  one, 
To  give  our  hearts  united  ceremony. 

Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  6. 
Out  from  his  house  ran  every  neighbour  nigh, 
The  vicar  first,  and  after  him  the  crew. 

Dryden,  The  Cock  and  the  Fox,  725. 
A  landed  youth,  whom  his  mother  would  never 
suffer  to  look  into  a  book  for  fear  of  spoiling  his 
eyes,  upon  hearing  the  clergy  decried,  what  a  con- 
tempt must  he  entertain,  not  only  for  his  vicar  at 
home,  but  for  the  whole  order  I— Swift. 

2.  One  who  performs  the  functions  of  an- 
other; substitute. 

An  archbishop  may  not  only  excommunicate  and 
interdict  his  suffragans,  but  his  vicar  general  may 
do  the  same. — Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

vicarage,  s.     Benefice  of  a  vicar. 

This  gentleman  lived  in  his  vicarage  to  a  good  old 
age,  and  never  having  deserted  his  flock,  died  vicar 
of  Bray.— Swift. 

Vicarial,  adj.     [Lat.  vicarius.'] 

1,  Belonging  to  a  vicar. 

Wood  is  in  some  countries  a  rectorial,  and  in  some 
&  vicarial  tithe. — Sir  W,  Blackstone,  Commentary 
on  the  Laws  of  England. 

2.  Vicarious. 

All  derived  and  vicarial  power  shall  be  done 
away,  as  no  further  necessary. — Blackwall,  Sacred 
Classics,  ii.  pref.  xxix. 

Vicariate.  s.    Delegated  office  or  power. 

Shall  we  think  that  pretended  spiritual  dignity 
to  be  of  God,  (or,  as  it  calleth  itself,  the  vicariate  of 
Christ,)  who  said  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world, 
and  whose  successors  gloried  in  poverty  and  mar- 
tyrdom P  whereas  this  [the  church  of  Rome] 
aboundeth  in  riches  and  exterior  power  above  any 
thing  now  extant  in  the  Christian  world.  —  Lord 
North,  Light  in  the  Way  to  Paradise,  p.  22 :  1682. 

Vicariate.  adj.    Having  a  delegated  power 
as  vicar. 

We  thought  it  convenient  that  you  should  be 
held  up  by  the  vicariate  authority  of  our  see. — 
Barrow,  Works,  i.  261. 

Vicarious,  adj.     Deputed;  delegated;  act- 
ing in  the  place  of  another. 

The  soul  in  the  body  is  but  a  subordinate  efficient, 
and  vicarious  and  instrumental  in  the  hands  of  the 
Almighty,  being  but  his  substitute  in  this  regiment 
of  the  body.— Sir  M.  Hale. 

What  can  be  more  unnatural  than  for  a  man  to 
rebel  against  the  vicarious  power  of  God  in  his 
soul  P— Norris. 
Vicariously,  adv.    In  the  place  of  another. 

They  who  do  not  love  religion  hate  it.  The 
rebels  to  God  perfectly  abhor  the  Author  of  their 
being.  They  hate  him  '  with  all  their  heart,  with 
all  their  mind,  with  all  their  soul,  and  with  all  their 
strength.'  He  never  presents  himself  to  their 
thoughts,  but  to  menace  and  alarm  them.  They 
cannot  strike  the  sun  out  of  heaven,  but  they  are 
able  to  raise  a  smouldering  smoke  that  obscures  him 
from  their  own  eyes.  Not  being  able  to  revenge 
themselves  on  God,  they  have  a  delight  in  vicari- 
ously defacing,  degrading,  torturing,  and  tearing  in 
pieces,  his  image  in  man. — Burke,  Thoughts  on  a 
Regicide  Peace. 
Vicarship.  s.  Office  of  a  vicar. 

The  see  of  Jerusalem  was  the  mother  of  all 
churches,  wherein  St.  Peter  himself  did  at  first  re- 
side, exercising  his  vicarship.  —  Barrow,  On  the 
Pope's  Supremacy,  j 
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There  is  in  my  choir  one  Mr.  Lamb ;  he  hath  at 
present  but  half  a  vicarship.  —  Swift,  Letter  to 
Pope. 

Vice.  s.     [Lat.  vitium."] 

1.  Course  of  action  opposite  to  virtue;  de- 
pravity of  manners  ;  inordinate  life. 

No  spirit  more  gross  to  love 
Vice  for  itself.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  491. 

The  foundation  of  error  will  lie  in  wrong  mea- 
sures of  probability ;  as  the  foundation  of  vice  in 
wrong  measures  of  good.— Locke. 

2.  Fault ;  offence :    (generally  used  for  an 
habitual  fault,  not  for  a  single  enormity). 

No  vice,  so  simple,  but  assumes 
Some  mark  of  virtue  on  its  outward  parts. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 
Yet  my  poor  country 
Shall  have  more  vices  than  it  had  before ; 
More  suffer  by  him  that  shall  succeed. 

Id.,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 
Ungovern'd  appetite  ...  a  brutish  vice. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  517. 

I  cannot  blame  him  for  inveighing  so  sharply 

against  the  vices  of  the  clergy  in  his  age.— Dryden. 

3.  Faulty  or  noxious  excess. 

Or,  when  the  latent  vice  is  cured  by  fire, 
Redundant  humours  by  the  pores  expire. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgia,  L  128. 

4.  Fool  of  the  old  shows  and  moralities. 

I'll  be  with  you  again 
In  a  trice,  like  to  the  old  vice, 

You  need  to  sustain ; 

Who  with  dagger  of  lath,  in  his  rage  and  his  wrath, 
Cries,  ah,  ha!  to  the  devil. 

Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  iv.  2,  song. 
His  face  made  of  brass,  like  a  vice  in  a  game. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of 

good  Husbandry. 

I  remember  of  old  the  fool,  that  made  all  the 
sport  in  the  play,  was  called  the  vice.— Bishop  Hall, 
Sermon  before  King  James  (in  1624),  p.  7. 

Vice.  s.     [Dutch,  vijs.'] 

1.  Kind  of  small  iron  press  with  screws,  used 
by  workmen. 

He  found  that  marbles  taught  him  percussion; 
bottle-screws  the  vice ;  whirligigs,  the  axis  in  peri- 
trochio.— Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 

2.  Gripe ;  grasp. 

If  I  but  fist  him  once ;  if  he  come  but  within  my 
vice.— Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  ii.  1. 
Vice.  v.  a.  [Dutch,  vijzen  =  screw  up.]  Draw 
by  a  kind  of  violence. 

With  all  confidence  he  swears, 
As  he  had  seen  't,  or  been  an  instrument 
To  vice  you  to 't,  that  you  have  touch'd  his  queen 
Forbidden  ly.  Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

Vice.  *.  Used  in  composition  for  one,  gui 
vicem  gerit,  who  performs,  in  his  stead,  the 
office  of  a  superior,  or  who  has  the  second 
rank  in  command  :  (as,  viceroy,  vicechan- 
cellor).  Rare. 
Viceadmiral.  s. 

1.  Second  commander  of  a  fleet. 

The  foremost  of  the  fleet  was  the  admiral :  the 
rearadmiral  was  Cara  Mahometes,  an  arch-pirate. 
The  viceadmiral,  in  the  middle  of  the  fleet  with  a 
great  squadron  of  gallics,  struck  sail  directly.  — - 
Knollts,  History  of  the  Turks. 

2.  Naval  officer  of  the  second  rank. 
Viceadmiralty.  s.     Office  of  a  viceadmiral. 

The  viceadmiralty  is  exercised  by  Mr.  Trevanion. 
— Carew. 

Viceagent.  s.    One  who  acts  in  the  place  of 
another. 

A  vassal  Satan  hath  made  his  viceagent,  to  cross 
whatever  the  faithful  ought  to  do.— Hooker,  Eccle- 
siastical Polity. 

Vlcecnancellor.  s.      Second  magistrate  of 
the  universities. 

The  dean,  for  asserting  the  rights  of  his  majesty 
and  university  in  his  station  of  vicechancellor,  being 
made  a  prisoner,  he  undertook  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  all  affairs. — Bishop  Fell,  Life  of  Hammond. 

viced,  adj.    Vicious ;  corrupt.     Rare. 

He  as  a  planetary  plague,  when  Jove 
Will  o'er  some  high  viced  city  hang  bis  poison 
lu  the  sick  air. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 

Vioegerency.  s.      Office  of  a  vicegerent ; 
lieutenancy;  deputed  power. 

The  authority  of  conscience  stands  founded  upon 
its  vicegereiicy  and  deputation  under  God.— South, 
Sermons. 

Vicegerent,  s.    Lieutenant ;  one  who  is  in- 
trusted with  the  power  of  the  superior, 
by  whom  he  is  deputed. 
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All  precepts  concerning  kings  are  comprehended 
in  these:  remember  thou  art  a  man;  remember 
thou  art  God's  vicegerent. — Bacon. 

Great  father  of  the  gods,  when  for  our  crimes 
Thou  send'st  some  heavy  judgment  on  the  times ; 
Some  tyrant  king,  the  terrour  of  his  age, 
The  type  and  true  vicegerent  of  thy  rage, 
Thus  punish.  Dryden. 

Vicegerent,  adj.  Having  a  delegated  power ; 
acting  by  substitution. 

Whom  send  I  to  judge?    Whom  but  thee, 
Vicegerent  son !    To  thee  I  have  transferr'd 
All  judgement,  whether  in  heaven,  or  earth,  or  hell. 
Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  65. 

Vicenary.  adj.  [Lat.  vicenariusj}  Belong- 
ing to  twenty. 

Viceroy,  s.  [Fr.  viceroi.]  He  who  governs 
in  place  of  the  .king  with  regal  authority. 

Shall  I,  for  lucre  of  the  rest  unvanquish'd, 
Detract  so  much  from  that  prerogative, 
As  to  be  called  but  viceroy  of  the  whole? 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  v.  4. 

Mendoza,  viceroy  of  Peru,  was  wont  to  say  that 

the  government  of  Peru  was  the  best  place  the  king 

of  Spain  gave,  save  that  it  was  somewhat  too  near 

Madrid. — Bacon. 

We  are  so  far  from  having  a  king,  that  even  the 
viceroy  is  generally  absent  four-fifths  of  his  time. — 
Swift. 
Viceroyalty.  s.     Dignity  of  a  viceroy. 

These  parts  furnish  out  viceroyalties  for  the 
grandees;  but  in  war  are  incumbraucea  to  the 
kingdom. — A  ddison. 

viceroysnlp.  s.     Office  of  a  viceroy. 

The  Saracen  caliph  commanded  in  Egypt ;  under 
whom  two  great  lords  fell  out  about  the  sultanie  or 
viceroyship  of  that  land.— Fuller,  Holy  War,  p.  89. 

Vicety.  s.  Nicety ;  exactness :  (so  entered 
in  the  previous  editions,  and  connected 
etymologically  with  point  device;  proba- 
bly a  coined  word  of  no  very  definite 
meaning). 

Here  is  to  the  fruit  of  Pern, 
Grafted  upon  Stub  his  stem  ; 
With  the  peakish  nicety, 
And  old  Sherewood's  vicety. 

B.Jonson,  Underwoods. 

Vicinage,  s.  [Fr.  voisinage  ;  Lat.  viciniaJ] 
Neighbourhood ;  places  adjoining. 

Erzirum  is  a  town  of  great  strength,  and  by  rea- 
son of  its  voicinage  to  the  Persian  dominions 
usually  made  the  place  of  rendezvous,  when  the 
Turks  have  any  design  against  that  empire.— Sir  T, 
Herbert,  Relation  of  some  Years'  Travels  into 
Africa  and  the  Or  eat  Asia,  p.  283. 

A  city  came  to  be  built  in  the  vnisinage  of  this 
holy  place.— Bibliotheca  Biblica,  i.  415. 

In  many  places  the  patrons  endowed  the  churches, 
but  built  not  the  edifice ;  leaving  that  to  be  done  by 
the  priest  out  of  the  oblations  and  contributions  of 
the  Christians  of  the  vicinage. —  Wliarton  and  Stan- 
hope, Defence  of  Pluralities,  p.  83. 

Vicinal,  adj.  [Lat. vt'cmus.]  Near;  neigh- 
bouring. 

The  vallum  or  ridged  bank,  seemingly  a  vicinal  way 
if  not  a  rampart.— T.  War  ton,  History  of  the  Parish 
of  Kiddington,  p.  55. 

Vicine.  adj.     Neighbouring.     Rare. 

Opening  other  vicine  passages  might  obliterate 
any  track  ;  as  the  making  of  one  hole  m  the  yield- 
ing mud  defaces  the  print  of  another  near  it. — 
GlanvMe. 

Vicinity.  6. 

1.  Nearness  ;  state  of  being  near. 

The  position  of  things  is  such,  that  there  is  a 
vicinity  between  agents  and  patients,  that  the  one 
incessantly  invades  the  other. — Sir  31.  Hale. 

The  abundance  and  vicinity  of  country  seats. — 
Swift. 

2.  Neighbourhood. 

Gravity  alone  must  have  carried  them  downwards 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  sun. — Bentley. 

He  shall  find  out  and  recall  the  wandering  par- 
ticles home,  and  fix  them  in  their  old  vicinity. — 
Rogers.  • 

Vicious,  adj.    Devoted  to  vice. 

He  heard  this  heavy  curse, 
Servants  of  servants,  on  his  vicious  race. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  103. 
Viciously,  ado. 

1.  In  a  vicious  manner  ;  sinfully. 

Perversity  of  will,  immoral  and  sinful  enormities, 
walk  with  Adraste  and  Nemesis  at  their  backs,  pur- 
sue us  into  judgement,  and  leave  us  viciously  miser- 
able.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Christian  Morals,  i,  18. 

2.  Inaccurately ;  carelessly. 

They  h;ive  the  gospel  in  Greek  capitals,  but  they 
are  viciously  written  in  many  places.— Burnet  Tra- 
wk.p.237.  (OrdMS.) 
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Vicissitude  *.     [Lat.  vicissitude."] 

1.  Regular  change;  return  of  the  same  things 
in  the  same  succession. 

It  makes  through  heaven 
Grateful  vicissitude,  like  day  and  night. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  7. 

The  rays  of  light  are  alternately  disposed  to  be 
reflected  or  refracted  for  many  vicissitudes.— Sir  I. 
Newton. 

This  succession  of  things  upon  the  earth,  is  the 
result  of  the  vicissitude  of  seasons,  and  is  as  con- 
stant as  is  the  cause  of  that  vicissitude,  the  sun's 
declination. — Woodward. 

2.  Revolution ;  change. 

During  the  course  of  the  war,  did  the  vicissitudes 
of  good  and  bad  fortune  affect  us  with  humility  or 
thankfulness  ?— Bishop  Atterbury. 
Verse  sweetens  toil,  however  rude  the  sound, 

All  at  her  work  the  village  maiden  sings ; 
Nor  as  she  turns  the  giddy  wheel  around, 

Revolves  the  sad  vicissitude  of  things.       Oiffard. 

Vicissitudinary.  adj.  Regularly  changing. 
We  say,  the  elements  of  man  are  misery  and  happi- 
ness, as  though  he  had  an  equal  proportion  of  both ; 
and  the  days  of  man  vicissitudinary ,  as  though  he 
had  as  mauy  good  days  as  Hi.— Donne,  Devotions, 
p.  313. 

Vicontiel.  adj.    In  Law.     See  extract. 

In  law,  vicontiel  rents  are  certain  farms,  for  which 
the  sheriff  pays  a  rent  to  the  king,  and  makes  what 
profit  he  can  of  them.  Vicontiel  writs  are  such  writs 
as  are  triable  in  the  county  court  before  the  sheriff. 
— Bailey. 

Victim.  *.     [Lat.  victimaJ] 

1.  Sacrifice  ;  something  slain  for  a  sacrifice. 

All  that  were  authors  of  so  black  a  deed, 
Be  sacrificed  as  victims  to  his  ghost. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  The  Sophy. 
Pure  oil  and  incense  on  the  fire  they  throw, 
And  fat  of  victims,  which  his  friends  bestow. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vi.  321. 

2.  Something  destroyed. 

Behold  where  age's  wretched  victim  lies ; 
See  his  head  trembling,  and  his  hall-closed  eyes. 

Prior,  Solomon,  iii.  170. 

3.  Person   sacrificed   to    the    selfishness  of 
another. 

Jonas  . . .  went  into  the  public-honse,  and  there 
ordered  spirituous  drink  to  such  an  extent,  that  Mr. 
Pecksniff  had  some  doubts  of  his  perfect  sanity, 
until  Jonas  set  them  quite  at  rest  by  saying,  when 
the  coach  could  wait  no  longer : — '  I've  been  stand- 
ing treat  for  a  whole  week  and  more,  and  letting 
you  have  all  the  delicacies  of  the  season.  You  shall 
pay  for  this,  Pecksniff."  It  was  not  a  joke  either,  as 
Mr.  Pecksniff  at  first  supposed;  for  he  went  off  to 
the  coach  without  further  ceremony,  and  left  his 
respected  victim  to  settle  the  bill. — Dickens,  Martin 
Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xx. 

Victimize.  v.  a.    Make  a  victim  of  any  one. 

In  a  turf  transaction,  either  Spavin  or  Cockspur 
would  try  to  get  the  better  of  his  father ;  and,  to 
gain  a  point  in  the  odds,  victimise  his  best  friends. 
— Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  xxxix. 

Becky,  with  a  fun  which  she  could  not  disguise, 
even  though  it  was  at  her  own  expense,  described 
the  occurrence,  and  how  she  had  been  victimised  by 
Lady  Southdown. — Id.,  Vanity  Fair. 

Victor.  *.     [Lat.] 

1.  Conqueror ;  vanquisher ;   one  who  gains 
the  advantage  in  any  contest :  (victor  is 
seldom  used  with  a  genitive ;  we  say  the 
conqueror  of  kingdoms,   not  the  victor  of 
kingdoms;  and  never  but  with  regard  to 
some  single  action  or  person :  as  we  never 
say,  Cassar  was  in  general  a  great  victor, 
but  that  he  was  victor  at  Pfiarsalia.     We 
rarely  say  Alexander  was  victor  of  Darius, 
though  we  say  he  was  victor  at  Arbela; 
but  we  never  say  he  was  victor  of  Persia). 

This  strange  race  more  strange  conceits  did  yield ; 
Who  victor  seem'd,  was  to  his  ruin  brought ; 
Who  seern'd  o'erthrown,  was  mistress  of  the  field. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Some  time  the  flood  prevails,  and  then  the  wind, 
Both  tugging  to  be  victors,  breast  to  breast, 
Yet  neither  conqueror,  nor  conquered. 

Sltaktspear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  ii.  5. 

Say  where  and  when 

Their  fight ;  what  stroke  shall  bruise  the  victor's 
heel.  Uilton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  384. 

Lose  not  a  thought  on  me,  I'm  out  of  danger; 
Heaven  will  not  leave  me  in  the  victor's  hand. 

Addison,  Cato. 

2.  Pope  has  used  this  word  in  a  manner  per- 
haps unauthorized. 

There,  victor  of  his  health,  his  fortune,  friends, 
And  fame,  this  lord  of  useless  thousands  ends. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iii.  313. 
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victoress.    s.     Female  victor.    Hare. 

But  when  the  victoresse  arrived  there, 
Where  late  she  left  the  pensive  Scudamore 
With  her  own  trusty  squire,  both  full  of  feare, 
Neither  of  them  she  found. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iii.  12,  44. 
Victorious,  adj. 

1.  Conquering ;   having  obtained  conquest ; 
superior  in  contest. 

Victory  doth  more  often  fall  by  errour  of  the  van- 
quished, than  by  the  valour  of  the  victorious.— Sir 
J.  Hayward. 

The  Son  return'd  victorious  with  his  saints. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  136. 
That  happy  sun,  said  he,  will  rise  again, 

Who  twice  victoruius  did  our  navy  see : 
And  I  alone  must  view  him  rise  in  vain, 

Without  one  ray  of  all  his  star  for  me. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  c. 

2.  Producing  conquest. 

Sudden  these  honours  shall  be  snatch'd  away, 
And  cursed  for  ever  this  victorious  day. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  iii. 

3.  Betokening  conquest. 

Now  are  our  brows  bound  with  victorious  wreaths ; 
Our  bruised  arms  hung  up  for  monuments. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  1. 

Victoriously,  adv.    In  a  victorious  manner ; 
with  conquest ;  successfully;  triumphantly. 
That  grace  will  carry  us,  if  we  do  not  wilfully  be- 
tray our  succours,  victoriously  through  all  difficulties. 
— Hammond. 

victory,  s.  [Lat.  victoria.~\  Conquest ; 
success  in  contest ;  triumph. 

At  his  nurse's  tears 

He  whined  and  roar'd  away  your  victory, 
That  pages  blush'd  at  him. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  v.  5. 
Then  to  the  heaven  of  heavens  he  shall  ascend 
With  victory,  triumphing  o'er  his  foes. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  451. 
Obedience  is  a  complicated  act  of  virtue,  and 
many  graces  are  exercised  in  one  act  of  obedience. 
It  is  an  act  of  humility,  of  mortification  and  self- 
denial,  of  charity  to  God,  of  care  of  the  publick,  of 
order  and  charity  to  ourselves.  It  is  a  great  instance 
of  a  victory  over  the  most  refractory  passions. — 
Jeremy  Taylor. 

Victress,  s.    Female  that  conquers. 

I'll  lead  thy  daughter  to  a  conqueror's  bed ; 
And  she  shall  be  sole  victress ;  Caesar's  Caesar. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iv.  4. 
Victrice.  s.     Female  victor. 

To  have  her  captived  spirit  freed  from  flesh, 
And  on  her  innocence  a  garment  fresh, 
And  white  as  that,  put  on  :  and  in  her  hand 
With  boughs  of  palm,  a  crooned  victrice  stand. 

B.  Jonson,  Underwoods. 

Victual,  Victuals,  s.  [Fr.  victuuilles ;  Lat. 
victus  ;  vivo  =  I  live.]  Provision  of  food ; 
stores  for  the  support  of  life ;  meat ;  sus- 
tenance. 

A  huge  great  flagon  full  I  bore, 
And  in  a  good  large  knapsacke,  victles  store. 

Chapman. 

You  had  musty  victuals,  and  he  hath  holp  to  eat 
it:  he  hath  an  excellent  stomach. — Shakespear, 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  i.  1. 

He  was  not  able  to  keep  that  place  three  days  for 
lack  of  victual.— Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

Victual,  v.  a.    Store  with  provision  for  food. 
The  children  of  Israel  were  numbered,  and  were 
all   present,    [in   the  margin,  were   victualled}.— 
1  Kings,  xx.  27. 

Victualler,  s. 

1.  One  who  provides  victuals. 

They  planted  their  artillery  against  the  haven,  to 
impeach  supply  of  victuals ;  yet  the  English  vic- 
tuallers surceased  not  to  bring  all  things  necessary. 
— «S'ir  J.  Hayward. 

Their  conquest  half  is  to  the  victualler  due. 

King,  Art  of  Cookery. 

2.  One  who  keeps  a  house  of  entertainment. 

Vicugna.  s.  [Peruvian.]  In  Zoology.  Ani- 
mal akin  to  the  camels,  of  the  genus 
Camelus  (Vicunna,  Linnaeus). 

The  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  possessed  one  cereal 
and  that  one  not  of  the  highest  order — maize ;  and 
they  had  the  banana  and  the  cocoa-nut.  For  the 
horse,  the  a>s,  the  ox,  the  buffalo,  the  elephant,  the 
camel,  the  sheep,  the  hog,  and  the  goat  of  the  old 
world,  they  had  domesticated,  to  furnish  them  food, 
labour,  and  clothing,  only  three  small  feeble  ani- 
mals of  the  camel  family,  the  Llama,  the  Alpaca, 
and  Vicuna,  all  still  found  in  the  wild  state — in  this 
particular  differing  from  the  greater  number  of  the 
domesticated  animals  of  the  old  world,  and  imply- 
ing the  rudeness,  lateness,  and  imperfection  of  Ame- 
rican native  civilization.— CrawJ'urd,  Transactions 
of  the  Ethnological  Society,  On  the  Civilization  of 
Man. 
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In  the  Camel  and  Dromedary,  the  upper  canines 
are  formidable  for  their  size  and  shape,  but  do  not 
project  beyond  the  lips  like  the  tusks  of  the  Musk- 
deer  ;  they  are  more  feeble  in  the  Llamas  and 
Vicugnas,  and  are  always  of  smaller  size  in  the 
females  than  in  the  males.  —  Owen,  Anatomy  of 
Vertebrates. 

Videlicet,  adv.  [Lat.  videre  =  see ;  licet -ii 
is  allowed,  lawful]  To  wit ;  that  is ; 
(generally  written  viz.). 

The  poor  world  is  almost  six  thousand  years  old, 
and  in  all  this  time  there  was  not  any  man  died  in 
his  own  person,  videlicet  iu  a  love  cause. — Shake- 
spear,  As  you  like  it,  iv.  1. 

viduai.  adj.  [Lat.  vidua  =  widow.]  Belong- 
ing to  the  state  of  a  widow.  Hare. 

The  only  pattern  of  all  chastity,  virginal,  conjugal, 
and  vidual.—Partheneia  Sacra,  p.  80:  1633. 
Viduity.     *.     Widowhood.    Rare, 

The  married  woman  is  under  the  careful  provision 
of  an  husband :  in  that  estate  four  hands  work  for 
her ;  iu  her  yidv.it y  but  two.— Mishap  Nail,  Contem- 
plations, b.  iv. 

Vie.  v.  a.     [N.Fr.  envier,  from  Lat.  invito  = 

I  invite,  challenge.]   Stake;  wager;  expose 

to  hazard;  show,  display,  or   practise  in 

competition  :  (common  as  a  term  at  cards.) 

What  need  then  we  vie  calumnies,  like  women  ? 

Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Iliad. 

Nature  wants  stuff 
To  vie  strange  forms  witli  fanny. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  2. 
Here's  a  trick  vied  and  revied. — B.  Jonson,  Every 
Man  in  his  Humour. 

They  vie  power  and  exponce  with  those  that  are 
too  high.— Sir  B.  L' Estrange. 

You  vie  happiness  in  a  thousand  easy  and  sweet 
diversions.— Evelyn. 

Vie.  v.  n.  Contest ;  contend ;  strive  for 
superiority. 

in  a  trading  nation,  the  younger  sons  may  he 
placed  in  such  a  way  of  lite  as  may  enable  them  to 
vie  with  the  best  of  their  family. — Addison. 

Now  voices  over  voices  rise ; 
While  each  to  be  the  loudest  vies. 

Swift,  Journal  of  a  Modern  Lady. 
Vie.  *.     Contest  for  superiority ;  contention 
in  the  way  of  rivalry.      Obsolete. 

As  to  this  particular  of  defaming,  both  the  sexes 
seem  to  be  at  a  vie;  and  I  think  he  were  a  very 
critical  judse  that  should  determine  between  them. 
— Dr.  H.  More,  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

I  shall  not  bring  the  one  end  of  the  other  satis- 
factions to  awe,  not  only  that  I  may  not  entertain 
you  with  a  common  place,  but  the  comparison 
would  be  shamefull.— Allestree,  Sermons,  pt.  i.  p.  147. 
(Ord  MS.) 
View.  s.  [Fr.  vue.~\ 

1.  Prospect. 

You  should  tread  a  course 
Pretty,  and  full  of  view  •.  yea,  haply,  near 
The  residence  of  Posthumus. 

S/ia/respear,  Cymbeline,  iii.  4. 
The  vast  parterres  a  thousand  hands  shall  make, 
Lo !  Cobham  comes  and  lloats  them  witli  a  lake, 
Or  cuts  wide  views  through  mountains  to  the  plain  ;  ! 
You'll  wish  your  hill  a  shelter'd  hill  again. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iv.  73.  , 

2.  Sight ;  power  of  beholding. 

1  go,  to  take  for  ever  from  your  view, 
Both  the  loved  object,  and  the  hated  too. 

Dry  den,  Aurengzebe,  v.  1 . 

These  things  duly  weigh'd,  will  give  us  a  clear  ! 
view  into  the  state  of  human  liberty. — Locke, 

3.  Intellectual  sight;  mental  ken. 

Then  let  us  seek 

Some  safer  resolution,  which,  uiethinks 
1  have  in  view.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  1028. 

4.  Act  of  seeing. 

Roused  with  the  noise  he  scarce  believes  his  ear, 
Willing  to  think  the  illusions  of  his  fear 
Had  given  this  false  alarm ;  but  straight  his  view 
Confirms  that  uiore  than  all  he  fears  is  true. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Cooper's  Hill. 

5.  Sight ;  eye. 

Objects  near  our  view  are  thought  greater  than 
those  of  a  larger  size,  that  are  more  remote. — Locke. 

6.  Survey ;  examination  by  the  eye. 

Time  is  lost  which  never  will  renew 
While  we  too  far  the  pleasing  path  pursue, 
Surveying  nature  with  too  nice  a  view. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  (jeorgics,  iii.  448. 

7.  Intellectual  survey. 

If  the  mind  has  made  this  inference  by  finding 
out  the  intermediate  ideas,  and  taking  a  view  of  the 
connection  of  them,  it  has  proceeded  rationally.— 
Locke, 

8.  Space  that  may  be  taken  in  by  the  eye ; 
reach  of  sight. 

Now  the  Trojan  navy  was  in  view. 

Dryden,  Translation  t>f  the  JSneid,  vii.  150.  , 
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9.  Appearance;  show. 

In  that  accomplish'd  mind, 
Helpt  by  the  night,  new  graces  find ; 
Which,  by  the  splendour  of  her  view, 
Dazzled  before  we  never  knew.  Waller. 

10.  Display;  exhibition  to  the  sight  or  mind. 

To  give  a  right  view  of  this  mistaken  part  of 
liberty,  would  any  one  be  a  changeling,  because  lie 
is  less  determined  by  wise  considerations  than  a 
wise  man  ?— Locke. 

1 1 .  Prospect  of  interest. 

No  man  sets  himself  about  any  thing,  but  upon 
some  view  or  other,  which  serves  him  for  a  reason  — 
Locke. 

12.  Intention;  design. 

He  who  sojourns  in  a  foreign  country,  refers  what 
he  sees  to  the  state  of  things  at  home;  with  that 
view  he  makes  all  his  reflections.— Bishop  Atterbury. 
View.  v.  a. 

1.  Survey;  look  on  by  way  of  examination. 

Go  up  and  view  the  country. — Joshua,  vii.  2. 

2.  See ;  perceive  by  the  eye. 

They  here  with  eyes  aghast 
View'd  first  their  lamentable  lot. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  616. 
View-halloo,  s.     In  Hunting.     Cry  uttered 
when  the  fox,  at  its  find,  is  seen  breaking 
cover. 

But  pray  what  is  become  of  the  lady  all  this 
while  ?— Why,  Lady  Preelove,  you  told  me  she  was 
not  here;  and,  i' faith,  I  was  just  drawing  off  an- 
other way,  if  I  had  not  heard  the  view-halloo.— 
G.  Colman,  The  Jealous  Wife,  ii.  3. 

The  squire,  feeling  the  warm  breath  of  the  crea- 
ture, bellowed  out  with  all  the  force  of  lunjrs  accus- 
tomed to  give  a  view-hallo ! — Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel, 
b.  i.  ch.ii. 

Viewer.  *.     One  who  views. 

The  astrologers,  the  star-gazers  [in  the  margin, 
viewers  of  the  heavens]. — Isaiah,  xlvii.  13. 

You  are  as  fair  as  if  the  morning  bare  ye ; 
Imagination  never  made  a  sweeter: 
Can  it  be  possible  this  frame  should  suffer, 
And.  built  on  slight  affections,  fright  the  viewer? 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Custom  of  the  Country. 

Viewless,  adj.     Unseen ;  not  discernible  by 
the  sight. 

To  be  imprison'd  in  the  viewless  winds, 
And  blown  with  restless  violence  about 
The  pendant  world. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  I. 
Each  stair  mysteriously  was  meant,  nor  stood 
There  always,  but  drawn  up  to  heaven  sometimes 
Viewless.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  516. 

Vigil.  s.     [Lat.  vigilia ;  vigilor  =  I  watch.] 
1.  Watch;  devotions  performed  in  the  cus- 
tomary hours  of  rest. 

So  they  in  heaven  their  odes  and  vigils  tuned. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  i.  182. 
Shrines !  where  their  vigils  pale-eyed  virgins  keep, 
And  pitying  saints,  whose  statues  learn  to  weep. 

Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelard. 
•2.  Fast  kept  before  a  holiday. 

He  that  outlives  this  day,  and  sees  old  age, 
Will  yearly  on  the  vigil  feast  his  neighbours, 
And  say,  To-morrow  is  St.  Crispiau. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iv.  3. 

3.  Service  used  on  the  night  before  a  holiday. 

No  altar  is  to  be  consecrated  without  reliques, 
which,  placed  before  the  church  door,  the  vigils  are 
to  be  celebrated  that  night  before  them.— Bishop 
StiUingfleet. 

The  rivals  call  my  muse  another  way, 
To  sing  their  vigils  for  the  ensuing  day. 

Dryden,  Palainon  and  Arcite,  iii.  117. 

4.  Watch ;  forbearance  of  sleep. 

Though  W-nus  and  her  son  should  spare 
Her  rebel  heart,  and  never  teach  her  care ; 
Yet  Hymen  may  perforce  her  vigils  keep, 
And  for  another's  joy  suspend  her  sleep.        Waller. 

Nothing  wears  out  a  line  face  like  the  vigils  of  the 
card-table,  and  those  cutting  passions  which  attend 
them. — A  ddison. 

Vigilance,  s.     [Fr.  vigilance;  Lat.  vigilan- 
tia;  vigil  =  watchful.] 

1 .  Forbearance  of  sleep. 

Ulysses  yielded  unseasonably  to  sleep,  and  the 
strong  passion  for  his  country  should  nave  given 
him  vigilance. — Broome. 

2.  Watchfulness ;  circumspection  ;  incessant 
care. 

Shall  Henry's  conquest,  Bedford's  vigilance, 
Your  deeds  of  war.  and  all  our  counsel  die? 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  ii.  1. 

Of  these  the  vigilance 

I  dread  ;  and  to  elude,  thus  wrapp'd  in  mist 
Of  midnight  vapour,  glide  obscure. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  157. 

3.  Guard ;  watch. 

Iu  at  this  gate  none  pass 
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The  vigilance  here  placed,  but  such  as  come 
Well  kuown  from  heaven. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  57». 

Used  adjectivally :   (as  in  '  Vigilance  com- 
mittee,' i.e.  committee  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  watching    the   progress  of    any 
measure,  or  of  protection  in  general). 
vigiiancy.  *.    Vigilance. 

In  this  their  military  care,  there  were  few  re- 
markable occasion*  under  the  duke,  saving  his  con- 
tinual vigiiancy,  and  voluntary  hazard  of  hia  oernon. 
—Sir  H.  Wotton. 

We  are  enabled  to  subdue  all  other  creatures-  and 
use  for  our  behoof  the  strength  of  the  ox,  the  saga- 
city and  vigiiancy  of  the  dog.— May. 
Vigilant.       adj.         [Lat   vigilans,    -antis.] 
Watchful;  circumspect;  diligent;  atten- 
tive. 

Take  your  places,  and  be  vigilant : 
If  any  noise  or  soldier  you  perceive, 
Let  us  have  knowledge. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  ii.  1. 
I  he  treasurer,  as  he  was  vigilant  in  such  cases, 
had  notice  of  the  clerk's  expiration  so  soon,  that  he 
procured  the  king  to  send  a  message  to  the  master 
of  the  rolls.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand 
Rebellion. 

Vigilantly,  adv.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Vigilant;  watchfully;  attentively;  cir- 
cumspectly. 

Thus  in  peace,  either  of  the  kings  90  vigilantly 
observed  every  motion  of  the  others,  as  if  they  had 
lived  upon  the  alarm.— Sir  J.  Hayward. 
Vignette,  s.     [Fr.]     Small  ornamented,  or 
fanciful  engraving,  without  complete  back- 
ground, or  bounding-line,  used  for  the  il- 
lustration or  decoration  of  a  page  in  any 
work ;  picture  of  leaves  and  flowers  ;  kiuil 
of  flourish  of  leaves  and  flowers.     (Cot- 
grave  writes  the  word  vignet.) 
Vigorous,  adj.     [Fr.  viyoureux.]    Forcible  ; 
not  weakened  ;  full  of  strength  and  life. 

Famed  for  his  valour  young ; 

A  t  sea  successful,  vigorous  and  strong !         Waller. 
Their  appetite  is  not  dulled  by  being  gratified, 
but  returns  always  fresh  and  vigorous.— Bishop  At- 
terbury. 

Vigorously,  adv.  In  a  vigorous  manner ; 
with  force ;  forcibly ;  without  weakness. 

If  the  fire  burns  bright  and  vigorously,  it  is  no 
matter  by  what  means  it  was  at  first  kindled.— 
South,  Sermons. 

Vigorousness.  *.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Vigorous;  force;  strength. 

He  hath  given  excellent  sufferance  and  vigorous- 
ness  to  the  sufferers,  arming  them  with  strange 
courage,  heroical   fortitude,  invincible  resolution, 
and  glorious  patience.— Jeremy  Taylor. 
Vigour.  *.     [Lat.  vigor.] 
\.  Force ;  strength. 

My  comeliness  [in  the  margin,  vigour}  was  turned 
in  me  into  corruption,  and  I  retained  no  strength. 
—Daniel,  x.  8. 
Such  capering,  such  vapouring,  such  vigour,  such 

rigour ; 
North,  South,  East,  and  West,  we  have  cut  such  a 

figure; 
That  soon  we  shall  have  the  whole  world  on  our 

ears, 

And  leave  us  no  friends  but  Old  Nick  and  Algiers. 
T.  Moore,  Twopenny  Postbag. 

2.  Mental  force ;  intellectual  ability. 

3.  Energy ;  efficacy. 

In  the  fruitful  earth. 
His  beams,  unactive  else,  their  vigour  find. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  96. 
How  does  Cartesius  all  his  sinews  strain, 
The  earth's  attractive  vigour  to  explain. 

Sir  R.  Blackmore. 
vigour,  v.  a.     Invigorate.     Hare. 

Nor  does  Apollo's  harp  e'er  sound  more  high, 
Than  when  'tis  vigour'd  from  a  lady's  eye. 

Felltham,  Poems,  p.  582 :  1709. 
Vild.  adj.     Vile;  wicked.     Obsolete. 
Till  ye  have  rooted  all  the  retickes  out 
Of  that  vilde  race.  Spenser,  faerie  Qttren. 

The  vassal  of  his  pleasures  vilde.  Jbitl. 

A  vild  preposterous  course. 

Whipping  of  the  Satyre:  1C01. 
He  granted  life  to  all  except  to  one,  who  had  u--a 
vilfd  speeches  against  king  Edward. — Sir  J.  Hay- 
ward. 

Vile.  adj.     [Fr.  vii;  Lat.  rtVu.] 
1.  Base  ;   mean  ;    worthless  ;    sordid  ;    de- 
spicable. 

Our  case  were  miserable,  if  that  wherewith  we 
most  endeavour  to  ple.-ise  God,  were  iu  hu  sight  so 
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vile  and  despicable  as  men's  disdainful  speech  would 
make  it.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

He  to-day  that  sheds  his  blood  with  me, 
Shall  be  my  brother ;  be  he  ne'er  so  vile,     •» 
This  day  shall  gentle  his  condition. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iv.  3. 
2.  Morally  impure ;  wicked. 

Restored  by  thee,  vile  as  I  am,  to  place 
Of  new  acceptance.      Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  971. 
Vilely,    adv.      In   a  vile  manner ;  basely ; 
meanly ;  shamefully. 

They  had  so  vilely  yielded  the  town. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 
How  can  I 

Forget  my  Hector,  treated  with  dishonour, 
Deprived  of  funeral  rites,  and  vilely  dragg'd, 
A  bloody  corse,  about  the  walls  of  Troy  ? 

A.  Philips,  Distressed  Mother. 

vileness.  s.     Attribute  suggested  by  Vile. 

1.  Baseness;  meanness;  despicableness. 

Reflect  on  the  essential  vileness  of  matter,  and  its 
impotence  to  conserve  its  own  being. — Creech. 

Considering  the  vileness  of  the  clay,  I  wondered 
that  no  tribune  of  that  age  durst  ever  venture  to 
ask  the  potter,  What  dost  tliou  make? — Swift. 

2.  Moral  or  intellectual  baseness. 

Then,  vileness  of  mankind ! . . . 
Could  none,  alas  !  repeat  me  good  or  great, 
Wash  my  pale  body,  or  bewail  my  fate? 

Prior,  Solomon,  iii.  335. 

Vilicate.  v.  a.  Depreciate ;  court,  or  ex- 
pect to  court,  as  vile.  Mare. 

Baseness  what  it  cannot  attaine,  will  vilicate  and 
deprave ;  as  no  wonder  if  a  carter  censure  a  seholler, 
or  a  clowne  or  courtier.— Junius,  Cure  of  Mispri- 
sion.  (Ord  MS.) 
Vilification,  s.     Act  of  vilifying. 

They  have  mingled  their  own  fooleries  with  it ; 
such  as  the  transmigration  of  human  souls  into 
brutes;  vilification  of  marriage,  and  the  like. — Dr. 
H.  More,  Cunjectura  Cabbalistica,  p.  83:  1653. 

Vilify,  v.  a. 

1.  Debase  ;  degrade  ;  make  vile. 

Their  Maker's  image 

Forsook  them,  when  themselves  they  vilified 
To  serve  ungovern'd  appetite,  and  took 
His  image  whom  they  served. 

Millon,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  515. 

2.  Defame  ;  make  contemptible. 

Tomalin  could  not  abide, 
To  hear  his  sovereign  vilified. 

Dray  ton,  Nymphidia. 

The  displeasure  of  their  prince,  those  may  expect, 
who  would  put  in  practice  all  methods  to  vilify  his 
person. — Addison. 

Vilipend,  v.  a.  [Fr.  vilipender;  Lat.  vili- 
pendo.]  Have  in  no  esteem ;  treat  with, 
slight  or  contempt.  Obsolete. 

They'll  vilipend  thy  sacred  word,  and  scoff  it. — 
Quartet,  History  of  Jonah,  I.  i.  b. :  1620. 

When  hypocrites,  or  sly  crafty  knaves,  are  exalted 
to  promotion ;  and  the  good  are  vilipended  or  neg- 
lected; that  comes  to  pass  not  by  the  election  of 
princes,  but  through  the  deceit  and  fraudulent 
tricks  of  others. — Translation  of  Boccalini,  p.  227  : 
1626. 

Vilipendency.  s.  Disesteem ;  slight;  con- 
tempt. Obsolete. 

The  mighty  Goliahs  of  Rome,  by  this  way  of  viii- 
pendency,  hope  to  give  our  clergy's  flesh  to  be  food 
for  the  fowls  of  the  air. —  Waterhouse,  Apology  for 
Learning.  p.U9;  1653. 

Not  content  with  this  vilipendencji,  they  grew 
higher  in  their  demand.— Hacket,  Life  of  Arch- 
bishop Williams,  p.  77. 

Vilipending,  verbal  abs.  Disesteem.  Obso- 
lete. 

If  it  be  to  the  scorning  and  villipending  of  a  man, 
it  may  be  called  the  sin  of  the  men  of  Succoth,  who 
slighted  Gideon.— Bishop  Andrews,  On   the  De- 
calogue, p.  508. 
Vility.  *.     Vileness.     Rare. 

The  comedians  wore  these  [socks]  to  represent 
the  vilify  of  the  persons  they  represented ;  as  de- 
bauched young  sparks,  old  crazy  mizers,  pimps,  pa- 
rasites, strumpets,  and  the  rest  of  that  gang. — 
Kennet,  Roman  Antiquities,  pt.  ii.  b.  v.  ch.  vi. 
Vill.  *.      [Fr.  ville  ;  Lat:  villa.']      Village  ; 
small  collection  of  houses.     Rare. 

This  book  gives  an  account  of  the  manurable 
lands  in  every  manor,  town,  or  vill.—Sir  M.  Hale. 

villa,  s.     [Lat.;  Italian.]     Country  seat. 

The  ancient  Romans  lay  the  foundations  of  their 
villas  and  palaces  within  the  very  borders  of  the 
sea. — A  ddison. 

All  vast  possessions ;  just  the  same  the  case, 
Whether  you  call  them  villa,  park,  or  chase. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  ep.  ii. 
Village,  s.     Small  collection  of  houses   in 
the  country,  less  than  a  town. 
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Beggars,  with  roaring  voices,  from  low  farms, 
Or  pelting  villages,  sheep-cotes,  and  mills, 
Enforce  their  charity. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  3. 

The  country  villages  were  burnt  down  to  the 
ground.— Knolles,  History  of  the- Turks. 

Used  adjectivally. 

The  early  village  rock 
Hath  twice  done  salutation  to  the  morn. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  v.  3. 
You  have  many  enemies,  that  know  not 
Why  they  are  so ;  but,  like  the  village  curs, 
Bark  when  their  fellows  do. 

Id.,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  4. 

Villager,  s.     Inhabitant  of  the  village. 

Brutus  had  rather  be  a  villager, 
Than  to  repute  himself  a  son  of  Rome 
Under  such  hard  conditions. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Ceesar,  i.  2. 

Villagery.  s.     District  of  villages.    Rare. 

Robin  Goodfellow,  are  you  not  he, 
That  friicht  the  maidens  of  the  villugcry? 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Sight's  Dream,  ii.  1. 
Villain,  s.  [Lat.  villanuu,  from  Villa  ;  the 
word  meaning,  originally,  one  attached  to 
the  land  connected  with  a  vill  or  village  ; 
thence,  those  who,  being  destitute  of  free- 
dom, were  deemed  destitute  of  virtue.  The 
spelling  (with  «i  rather  than  ei)  is  of  the 
previous  editions.  It  is  extended  to  the 
whole  class  of  derivatives,  even  to  villan- 
age, the  Low  Latin  form  of  which  is  ville- 
nagium.~\ 
1 .  Predial  servant ;  serf. 

The  Irish  inhabiting  the  lands  fully  conquered, 
being  in  condition  of  slaves  and  villains,  did  render 
a  greater  revenue,  than  if  they  had  been  made  the 
king's  free  subjects. — Sir  J.  Davies,  Discourse  on 
the  State  of  Ireland. 

A  trusty  villain,  sir ;  that  very  oft, 
When  I  am  dull  with  care  and  melancholy, 
Lightens  my  humour  with  his  merry  jests. 

Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  2. 
The  characteristic  distinction  of  a  villein  was  his 
obligation  to  remain  upon  his  lord's  estate.  He  WHS 
not  only  precluded  from  selling  the  lands  upon 
which  he  dwelt,  but  his  person  was  bound,  and  the 
lord  might  reclaim  him  at  any  time,  by  suit  in  a 
court  of  justice,  if  lie  ventured  to  stray.  But  equally 
liable  to  this  confinement  there  were  two  classes  of 
villeins,  whose  condition  was  exceedingly  different. 
In  England,  at  least  from  the  reign  of  Henry  Ii., 
one  only,  and  that  the  inferior  species,  existed  ;  in- 
capable of  property,  and  destitute  of  redress,  except 
against  the  most  outrageous  injuries. — Hallam,  View 
of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
ch.  ii.  pt.  ii. 

I  have  remarked  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  ceorls,  that 
neither  their  situation  nor  that  of  their  descendants 
for  the  earlier  reigns  after  the  Conquest  appears  to 
have  been  mere  servitude.  But  from  the  time  of 
Henry  II.,  as  we  learn  from  Glanvil,  the  villein  so 
called  was  absolutely  dependent  upon  his  lord's  will, 
compelled  to  unlimited  services,  and  destitute  of 
property,  not  only  in  the  land  he  held  for  his  main- 
tenance, but  in  his  own  acquisitions. . . .  Yet  there 
are  circumstances  which  materially  distinguish  it 
from  slavery.  The  condition  of  mllenage,  at  least  in 
later  times,  was  perfectly  relative ;  it  formed  no  dis- 
tinct order  in  the  political  economy.  No  man  was 
a  villein  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  unless  his  master 
claimed  him  :  to  all  others  he  was  a  freeman,  and 
might  acquire,  dispose  of,  or  sue  fur  property  with- 
out impediment. . . .  This  class  was  distinguished 
\niovillein-s  regardant,  who  had  been  attached  from 
time  immemorial  to  a  certain  manor,  and  villeins  in 
gross,  where  such  territorial  prescription  had  never 
existed,  or  had  been  broken.  In  the  condition  of 
these,  whatever  has  been  said  by  some  writers,  I  can 
find  no  manner  of  difference ;  the  distinction  was 
merely  technical,  and  affected  only  the  mode  of 
pleading. — Ibid.  ch.  viii.  pt.  iii. 

According  to  the  ancient  law  books,  such  as  Glan- 
ville  and  Bracton,  the  villein  of  the  early  middle 
ages  was  absolutely  dependent  on  his  lord. ...  It  is 
further  stated  that  villeins  were  Regardant  and  In 
Gross. . . .  This  distinction  has  been  disputed  by  Mr. 
Hallam,  who  inclines  to  the  view  that  the  condition 
of  villeins  was  exceedingly  depressed.  Historical 
evidence,  derived  from  con  temporary -documents, 
presents  us,  however,  with  a  very  different  picture. 
The  villein,  in  the  thirteenth  century  at  least,  is  in 
possession  of  land,  which  he  holds  permanently  at 
labour  or  money  rents,  and  which  descends  to  his 
representatives  on  payment  of  a  slight  fine. ...  If 
the  state  of  the  villein  described  by  Glariville  had 
ever  any  literal  existence,  a  great  change  must  have 
been  effected  during  the  long  and  obscure  reign  of 
Henry  III.  It  is  certain  that  the  condition  of  vil- 
leins became  better  and  better  during  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  and  that  they  had  become 
copyholders  long  before  the  Reformation.  The  last 
enfranchisement  is  found  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
when  a  fine  was  paid,  not  we  may  be  sure  for  social 
privileges,  or  legal  equality,  but  for  some  larger 
rights  over  laud.  The  latest  plea  of  villenage  alleged 
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as  a  defence  to  an  action,  was  made  in  the  reign  01 
James  I.,  but  the  court  unanimously  decided  that 
servitude  was  unknown  to  the  English  law,  and  that 
the  plea  was  bad.—  Brands  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

2.  Wicked  wretch. 

We  were  prevented  by  a  dozen  armed  knights, 
or  rather  villains,  who,  using  this  time  of  their  ex- 
treme feebleness,  all  together  set  upon  them.—  Sir 
P.  Sidney. 

Calm  thinking  villains,  whom  no  faith  could  fii  ; 
Of  crooked  counsels,  and  dark  politicks. 

Pope,  Temple  of  Fame. 
villainage,  s.     [see  under  Villain.] 

1.  State  of  a  villain. 

They  exercise  most  bitter  tyranny 
Upon  the  parts  brought  into  their  bondage  : 
No  wretchedness  is  like  to  sinful  villanage. 

Spenser. 

Upon  every  such  surrender  and  grant  there  was 
but  one  freeholder,  which  was  the  lord  himself;  all 
the  rest  were  but  tenants  in  villanage,  and  were  not 
fit  to  be  sworn  in  juries.—  Sir  J.  Davies,  Discourse 
of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

When  one  parent  was  free  and  the  other  in  villen* 
age,  the  offspring  followed  their  father's  condition. 
—  Bottom,  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  th» 
Middle  Ages,  pt.  iii.  ch.  viii. 

(See  also  under  Villain.) 

2.  Lands  and  tenements  held  by  a  villein. 

The  tenements  in  villenage,  whether  by  law  or 
usage,  were  never  separated  from  the  lordship, 
while  its  domain  was  reduced  to  a  smaller  extent, 
through  sub-infeudations,  sales,  or  demises  for  valu- 
able rent.—  Hallam,  View  of  the  State  of  Europe 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  pt.  iii.  ch.  viii. 

3.  Baseness  ;  infamy. 

If  in  thy  smoke  it  ends,  their  glories  shine  ; 
But  infamy  and  villanage  are  thine. 

Dry  den,  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  442. 
villainize.  v.  a.    Debase  ;  degrade  ;  defame. 

Were  virtue  by  descent,  a  noble  name 
Could  never  villanize  his  father's  fame. 

Dryden,  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  404. 

These  are  the  fools  whose  stolidity  can  baffle  all 

arguments  ;   whose  glory  is  in  their  shame,  in  the 

debasing  and  villanizing  of  mankind  to  the  condi- 

tion of  beasts.—  Bentley. 

viiiainizer.  s.     One   who   villainizes,   de- 
grades, debases,  or  defames. 

Renouncers  of  God,  blasphemers  of  his  only 
begotten  Son,  villanisers  of  his  saints,  and  scorners 
of  his  service.—  (Sir  E.  Sandys.  State  of  Religion. 
P.  3.  b.  :  1605. 

Villainous,  adj. 

1.  Base;  vile;  wicked. 

There  is  nothing  but  roguery  to  be  found  in  vil* 
lainous  man.  —  Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  ii.  4. 

All  manner  of  villanous  and  flagitious  actions.  — 
Hallywell,  Melamproncea,  p.  80. 

2.  Sorry  :  (in  a  familiar  sense). 

Thou  art  my  son  ;  I  have  partly  thy  mother's 
word,  partly  my  own  opinion  ;  but  chiefly  a  villain- 
ous trick  of  thine  eye  doth  warrant  me.—  Shakespear, 
Henry  IV.  Part  I.  ii.  4. 

villainously,  adv.    In  a  villainous,  base,  or 
extremely  bad,  manner. 

The  wandering  Numidian  falsified  his  faith,  and 
villanously  slew  Selymes  the  king,  as  he  was  bath- 
ing himself.—  Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks, 
Villainy,  s. 

1.  Wickedness;   baseness;  depravity;  gross 
atrociousness. 

Trust  not  those  cunning  waters  of  his  eyes  ; 
For  villainy  is  not  without  such  rheum  : 
And  he,  long  traded  in  it,  makes  it  seem 
Like  rivers  of  remorse  and  innocence. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  iv.  3. 

•2.  Wicked  action  ;  crime  :  (in  this  sense  it 
has  a  plural). 

No  -villainy  or  flagitious  action  was  ever  yet  com- 
mitted, but  a  lie  was  first  or  last  the  principal  engine 
to  effect  it.  —  South,  Sermons. 

Such  villanies  roused  Horace  into  wrath  ; 
And  'tis  more  noble  to  pursue  his  path, 
Than  an  old  tale. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  i.  78. 
villakin.   s.      Diminutive  villa.    A   coined 
and  hybrid  word. 

My  ambition,  at  present,  is  levelled  to  the  same 
oint  that  you  direct  me  to;  for  I  am  every  day 
uilding   villakins,  and  have  given    over    that   of 
castles.—  Gay,  Letter  to  Swift,  March  31,  1730. 

Villatic.  adj.  [Lat.  villuticus.~\  Belonging  to 

villages. 

The  perched  roosts, 
And  nests  in  order  ranged, 
Of  tame  villatick  fowl. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  IGO.'s. 

He  consulted  with  her  how  1  might  be  most  ad- 

vantageously dressed  for  my  first  appearance,  and 
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most  PTporlitiously  disencumbered  from  my  v'Matick 
bashfulness.— t/o/msoM,  Rambler,  no.  147. 
Villi.  s.    [Lat.,  plural  of  vilhis  =  long  hair  of 
animals.]    In  Anatomy.    Collection  of  mi- 
nute vascular  processes,  covering  the  sur- 
face so  thickly  as  to  give  it  a  velvety  or 
fleecy  appearance. 

The  villi  .  .  .  cover,  in  the  proportion  of  about 
twenty-five  to  every  square  line  of  the  surface 
(hence  called  villous)  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  small  intestine. . . .  They  promote  the  absorp- 
tion of  chyle  from  the  completely  digested  food. — 
Owen,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 

Villous.  adj.  Abounding  in,  covered  with, 
villi ;  shaggy. 

The  liquor  of  the  stomach,  which  with  fasting 
prows  sharp,  and  the  quick  sensation  of  the  inward 
villous  coat  of  the  stomach,  seem  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  sense  of  hunger. — Arbuthnot. 

Vimineous.  adj.  [Lat.  vimineus,  from  vi- 
tnen,  viminis  =  twig.]  Made  of  twigs. 
Rare. 

As  in  the  hive's  vimineous  dome, 
Ten  thousand  bees  enjoy  their  home ; 
Each  does  her  studious  action  vary, 
To  go  and  come,  to  fetch  and  carry. 

Prior,  Alma,  iii.172. 

Vinaceous.  adj.  [Lat.  vinaceus,  from  vinum 
=  wine.]  Of  or  belonging  to  wine  and 
grapes.  Rare. 

The  general  colour  of  the  bird  is  brown,  changing 
to  vinaceous  red  on  the  breast. — White,  Journal, 
p.  146. 

Vincible,  adj.  [Lat.  vinco  =  I  conquer.] 
Capable  of  being  conquered.  Hare. 

He,  not  vincible  in  spirit,  and  well  assured  that 
shortness  of  provision  would  in  a  short  time  draw 
the  seditious  to  shorter  limits,  drew  his  sword.— Sir 
J.  Hayward. 

Because  'twas  absolutely  in  my  power  to  have 
attended  more  heedfully,  there  was  liberty  in  the 
principle,  the  mistake  which  influenced  the  action 
was  vincible. — Norris. 

vinculum.  s.  [Lat.  =  chain,  fetter,  bond, 
tie.]  In  Algebra.  Mark  connecting  seve- 
ral letters  or  quantities,  shewing  that  they 
are  to  be  treated  as  a  single  quantity. 

Vieta  first  used  the  bar  or  line  over  the  quantities 
for  a  vinculum;  thus,  axbxc;  meaning  that  the 
quantity  a  is  to  be  multiplied  by  the  sum  of  the 
quantities  b  and  c. .  .  .  The  parenthesis  ...  is  said 
by  Hutton  to  have  been  first  used  as  a  vinculum,  by 
Albert  Gerard.  —  Hirst,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary iff  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Vindemiate.  v.  n.  Gather  the  Vintage. 

Now  vindemiate,  and  take  your  bees  towards  the 
expiration  of  this  month.— Evelyn. 

vindicabie.  adj.  Capable  of  being  vindi- 
cated, defended,  or  supported. 

You  close  your  defence  of  this  vindicabie  expres- 
sion.— Dr.  Rutherford,  Letter  to  Dr.  Kennicott, 
p.  50 :  1762. 

Vindicate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  vindicatus,  pass.  part, 
of  vindico  ;  vindicatio,  -onis.~\ 

1.  Justify;  support;  maintain. 

Where  the  respondent  denies  any  proposition,  the 
opponent  must  directly  vindicate  and  confirm  that 
proposition;  i.e.  he  must  make  that  proposition 
the  conclusion  of  his  next  syllogism. —  Watts,  Im- 
provement of  the  Mind. 

2.  Revenge ;  avenge.     Hare. 

We  ought  to  have  added,  how  far  an  holy  war  is 
to  be  pursued  :  whether  to  enforce  a  new  belief,  and 
to  vindicate  or  punish  infidelity. — Bacon. 

Man  is  not  more  inclinable  to  obey  God  than 
man ;  but  God  is  more  powerful  to  exact  subjec- 
tion, and  to  vindicate  rebellion. — Bishop  Pearson, 
Exposition  of  the  Creed. 

The  more  numerous  the  offenders  are,  the  more 
his  justice  is  concerned  to  vindicate  the  affront.— 
Archbishop  Tillotson. 

3.  Assert ;  claim  with  efficacy. 

The  beauty  of  this  town,  without  a  fleet. 
From  all  the  world  shall  vindicate  her  trade. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  ccci. 

Never  any  touch'd  upon  this  way,  which  our  poet 
justly  has  vindicated  to  himself.— Id.,  Preface  to 
Translations  from  Ovid. 

4.  Clear  ;  protect  from  censure. 

God's  ways  of  dealing  with  us,  are  by  proposition 
of  terrors  and  promises.  To  these  is  added  the 
authority  of  the  commander,  vindicated  from  our 
neglect  by  the  interposition  of  the  greatest  signs 
and  wonders  in  the  hands  of  his  prophets,  and  of 
his  Son. — Hammond. 

Vindication.  «.  Defence  ;  assertion  ;  justi- 
fication. 
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This  5s  no  vindication  of  her  conduct.  She  still 
acts  a  mean  part,  and,  through  fear,  becomes  an  ac- 
complice, in  endeavouring  to  betray  the  Greeks.— 
liroome. 

Vindicative,  adj.  Revengeful ;  given  to  re- 
venge :  (in  the  first  extract  with  the  accent 
on  the  second  syllable). 

He,  in  heat  of  action, 
Is  more  vindicative  than  jealous  love. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  5. 
Publick  revenges  are  for  the  most  part  fortunate  ; 
but  in  private  revenges  it  is  not  so.  Vindicative 
persons  live  the  life  of  witches,  who,  as  they  are 
mischievous,  so  end  they  unfortunate.  —  Bacon, 
Essays,  Of  Revenge. 

Distinguish  betwixt  a  passion  purely  vindicative, 
and  those  counsels  where  Divine  justice  avenges  the 
innocent.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

vindicator,  s.  One  who  vindicates ;  as- 
serter. 

He  treats  tyranny,  and  the  vices  attending  it, 
with  the  utmost  rigour;  and  consequently  a  noble 
soul  is  better  pleased  with  a  jealous  vindicator  of 
Roman  liberty,  than  with  a  temporizing  poet. — 
Dryden. 
Vindicatory,  ail]. 

1.  Punitory;   performing  the  office  of  ven- 
geance. 

The  afflictions  of  Job  were  no  vindicatory  pun- 
ishments to  take  vengeance  of  his  sins,  but  pro- 
batory  chastisements  to  make  trial  of  his  graces. — 
Bishop  Bramhall,  Answer  to  Hobbes. 

2.  Defensory;  justificatory. 
Vindictive,   adj.     Given  to  revenge;    re- 
vengeful. 

I  am  vindictive  enough  to  repel  force  by  force. — 
Dryden. 

Augustus  was  of  a  nature  too  vindictive  to  have 
contented  himself  with  so  small  a  revenge. — Id. 

Vindictively,  adv.  In  a  vindictive  manner  ; 
revengefully. 

Revengingly  [is]  with  vengeance,  vindictively. — 
Johnson,  in  voce  Revengingly. 

Vine.  s.  [Lat.  vinea  =  vineyard.]  Plant  that 
bears  the  grape. 

In  her  days  every  man  shall  eat  in  safety, 
Under  his  own  vine,  what  he  plants, 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  v.  4. 
As  i\\e  first  element  in  a  compound. 

The  captain  of  the  guard  left  of  the  poor  of  the 
land  to  be  vine-dressers. — 2  Kings,  xxv.  12. 

vined.  adj.  Having  leaves  like  those  of  the 
vine.  Hare. 

Other  licentious  inventions  of  wreathed,  and 
vined,  and  figured  columns,  our  author  himself 
condemneth. — Sir  H.  Wotton,  Elements  of  Archi- 
tecture. 

Vinegar.  s.  [Fr.  vinaigre;  Lat.  vinum  = 
wine  +  cegrum  =  sick,  or  acre  =  sharp,  sour.] 

1.  Sour  liquid,  the  result  of  the  acetous  (as 
opposed  to  the  vinous)  fermentation  of  li- 
quids;  its  sourness,  or  acidity,  being  due 
to  the  acetic  (Lat.  acetum  =  vinegar)  acid. 

Vinegar  is  made  by  setting  the  vessel  of  wine 
against  the  hot  sun  ;  therefore  vinegar  will  not  burn, 
much  of  the  finer  parts  being  exhaled. — Bacon. 

One  master  passion  in  the  breast, 
Like  Aaron's  serpent,  swallows  up  the  rest ; . . . 
Reason  itself  but  gives  it  edge  and  power, 
As  heav'n's  blest  beam  turns  vinegar  more  sour. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  ii.  131. 

2.  Anything  really  or  metaphorically  sour: 
(used  adjectivally). 

Some  laugh  like  parrots  at  a  bagpiper, 
And  others  of  such  vinegar  aspect, 
That  they'll  not  shew  their  teeth  in  way  of  smile. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 
Vinegarette.  s.  [Fr.  vinaigrette.']    Bottle  or 
small  box,  generally  of  silver,  for  aromatic 
vinegar  (i.e.  acetic  acid). 
Your  Fanny  was  never  false-hearted, 
And  this  she  protests  and  she  vows, 
From  the '  triste  moment'  when  we  parted 

On  the  staircase  of  Devonshire  House ! 
I  blushed  when  you  asked  me  to  marry, 

I  vowed  I  would  never  forget ; 
And  at  parting  I  gave  my  dear  Harry 
A  beautiful  vinegarette. 

Thackeray,  The  Almack's  Adieu. 

Viner.  s. 

1 .  Trimmer  of  vines. 

2.  Member  of  the  Vintners'  Company. 

And  now,  worshipful  sirs, 
Go  fold  up  your  furs. 

And  Viners  turn  again,  turn  again  : 
I  see,  whoe'er's  freed, 
You  for  slaves  are  decreed, 

Until  you  burn  again,  burn  again.  Marvell. 
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Vineyard.  *.    Ground  planted  with  vines. 

Let  us  not  live  in  France;  let  us  quit  all, 
And  give  our  vineyards  to  a  barbarous  people. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iii.  5. 

Though  some  had  so  surfeited  in  the  vineyards 
and  with  the  wines,  that  they  had  been  left  behind' 
the  generosity  of  the  Spaniards  sent  them  all  home 
again.—  Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Re- 
bellion. 

Vingt-un.  *.  [Fr.  =  twenty-one.]  Game  of 
cards,  in  which  it  is  the  object  of  the 
players  to  get  either  exactly  twenty-one 
pips  or  the  nearest  number  not  exceed- 
ing it. 

vinnewed.  adj.    Fenowed;  mildewed. 

Being  long  kept,  they  grow  hoar  and  vinewed.— 
Newton,  Herbal  to  the  Bible  :  1587. 
vinnewedness.  *.    Attribute  suggested  by 
Vinnewed;  state  of  being  vinnewed. 

Hoariness  or  vinnewedness,  such  as  is  on  bread  or 
meat  long  kept.—  Barret,  Alvearie,  in  voce  Hoarie  : 
1580. 

Vinous,  adj.  [Fr.  yineux;  Lat.  rtnosw*.] 
Having  the  qualities  of  wine;  consisting 
of  wine. 

The  motion  of  the  oily  drops  may  be  in  part  due 
to  some  partial  solution  made  by  the  vinous  spirit. 
—  Boyle. 

Water  will  imbibe 

The  small  remains  of  spirit,  and  acquire 
A  vinous  flavour.  J.  Philips,  Cyder,  ii.  104 

Vintage  *.  [N.Fr.  vendange;  Lat.  vindemia.] 
Produce  of  the  vine  for  the  year  ;  time  iu 
which  grapes  are  gathered. 

The  best  wines  are  in  the  driest  vintages.—  Bacon. 
Our  first  success  in  war  make  Bacchus  crown, 
And  half  the  vintage  of  the  year  our  own.     Waller. 
Vintage,  v.  a.    Pluck,   crop,  or  gather  as 
grapes  at  the  vintage.    Mare. 

I  humbly  beseech  his  majesty  that  these  royal 
boughs  of  forfeiture  may  not  be  vintaged  or  cropped 
by  private  suitors.—  Bacon,  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  502. 
(Ord  MS.) 

vintager,  s.  Gatherer  of  the  grape  harvest. 

The  summit  shone 

Like  Athos  seen  from  Samothracia,  drest 
Iu  earliest  light  by  vintagers. 

Shelley,  The  Revolt  of  Islam,  v.  «. 
Vintner,    s.    [L.Lat.  vinetarius.~\    One  who 
sells  wine;  Wine-tonner. 

The  vintner  may  draw  what  religion  he  pleases.— 
Howell. 

The  vintner,  by  mixing  poison  with  his  wines. 
destroys  more  lives  than  any  maliguant  disease.— 
Swift. 

Vintry.  s.  Place  or  district,  occupied  by 
vintners  :  (at  present  a  proper  local,  rather 
than  a  general  common,  name). 

St.  Martin  in  the  Vintry  was,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  L,  called  St.  Martin  Baremanne  church.— 
Herbert,  History  of  the  Twelve  Great  Livery  Com- 
panies of  London,  vol.  ii.  p.  630  :  1836. 

Viny.  adj. 

\  .  Belonging  to  vines  ;  producing  grapes. 

2.  Abounding  in  vines. 

The  viny  Rhene. 

P.  Fletcher,  Piscatory  Eclogues,  ii.  IS. 

On  Baiae's  viny  coast.         Thomson,  Liberty,  pt.  L 

viol.  s.  [Fr.  violle  ;  Italian,  viola.  See  also 
under  Violin.]  Fiddle. 

My  tongue's  use  is  to  me  no  more 
Than  an  uustringed  viol,  or  a  harp. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  i.  3. 
To  strain  a  string,  stop  it  with  the  finger,  as  in 
the  necks  of  lutes  and  viols.  —  Bacon. 

Loud  o'er  the  rest  Cremona's  trump  doth  sound  ; 
Me  softer  airs  befit,  and  softer  strings 
Of  lute,  or  viol  still,  more  apt  for  mournful  things. 
Milton,  Ode  on  the  Passion,  26. 

Viola,  s.    Tenor  violin. 

(For  example,  see  under  Yi  olin.) 
violate,  r.  a.    [Lat.  violatus  ;  pass.  part,  of 

violo  ;  violatio,  -onia.] 
1  .  Injure  ;  hurt. 

1  question  thy  bold  entrance  .  .  . 
Employ'd  it  seems  to  violate  sleep  of  those 
Whose  dwelling  God  hath  planted  here  in  bliss. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  882. 

2.  Infringe  ;  break  anything  venerable. 

Those  offences  which  are  by  their  special  qualities 
breaches  of  supernatural  laws,  do  also,  for  that  they 
are  generally  evil,  violate  in  general  that  principle 
of  reason,  which  willeth  universally  to  fly  from  evil. 
—  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Those  reasonings  which,  by  violating  common 
sense,  tend  to  subvert  every  principle  of  rational 
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belief,  to  sap  the  foundation  of  truth  and  science, 
and  to  leave  the  mind  exposed  to  all  the  horrors  of 
scepticism. — Beattie. 

3.  Injure  by  irreverence. 

I  would  violate  my  own  arm  rather  than  a  church. 
— Sir  T.  Browne. 

4.  Ravish;  deflower. 
Violation,  s. 

1.  Infringement  or  injury  of  something  sa- 
cred or  venerable. 

Their  right  conceit  that  to  perjury  vengeance  is 
due,  was  not  without  good  effect,  as  touching  the 
course  of  their  lives,  who  feared  the  wilful  violation 
of  oaths.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Men,  who  had  no  other  guide  but  their  reason, 
considered  the  violation  of  an  oath  to  be  a  great 
crim  e. — A  ddison. 

2.  Rape ;  act  of  deflowering. 

If  your  pure  maidens  fall  into  the  hand 
Of  hot  and  forcing  violation. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iii.  3. 

violator,  s. 

1.  One  who  injures  or  infringes  something 
sacred. 

May  such  places,  built  for  divine  worship,  derive 
a  blessing  upon  the  head  of  the  builders,  as  lasting 
as  the  curse  that  never  fails  to  rest  upon  the  sacri- 
legious violators  of  them  \-South,  Sermons. 

2.  Ravisher. 

Angelo  is  an  adulterous  thief, 
An  hypocrite,  a  virgin  violator. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  v.  1. 

How  does  she  subject  herself  to  the  violator's  up- 
braidings  and  insults  I— Richardson,  Clarissa. 

Violence,  s.     [Lat.  violentia."] 

}.  Force;  strength  applied  to  any  purpose. 

To  be  imprison'd  in  the  viewless  wind, 
And  blown  with  restless  violence  about. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  1. 

All  the  elements 

At  least  had  gone  to  wreck,  disturb'd  and  torn 
With  violence  of  this  conflict. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ir.  993. 

2.  Attack;  assault;  murder. 

A  noise  did  scare  me  from  the  tomb : 
And  she,  too  desperate,  would  not  go  with  me: 
But,  as  it  seems,  did  violence  on  herself. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  3. 

3.  Outrage  ;  unjust  force. 

Grieved  at  his  heart,  when  looking  down  he  saw 
The  whole  earth  fill'd  with  violence ;  and  all  flesh 
Corrupting  each  their  way. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  887. 

4.  Eagerness ;  vehemence. 

That  seal 

You  ask  with  such  a  violence,  the  king 
With  his  own  hand  gave  me. 

S/takespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

5.  Injury ;  infringement. 

'  We  cannot,  without  offering  violence  to  all  re- 
cords, divine  and  human,  deny  an  universal  deluge. 
— T.  Bumet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

6.  Forcible  defloration. 
violence,  v.  a. 

1.  Assault;  injure. 

Then  surely  love  hath  none,  nor  beauty  any, 
Nor  nature  violenced  in  both  these. 

B.  Jonson,  Devil  is  an  Ass. 

2.  Bring  by  violence. 

Like  our  late  misnamed  high  court  of  justice,  to 
which  the  loyal  and  the  noble,  the  honest  and  the 
brave,  were  violenced  by  ambition  and  malice. — 
Felltham,  Resolves,  ii.  64. 

violent,  adj.     [Lat.  violentusJ] 

1.  Forcible;  acting  with  strength. 

A  violent  cross  wind  blows. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  487. 

2.  Produced  or  continued  by  force. 

The  posture  we  find  them  in,  according  to  his 
doctrine,  must  be  looked  upon  as  unnatural  and 
vi'ilent ;  and  no  violent  state  can  be  perpetual. — T. 
Bumet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

3.  Not  natural,  but  brought  by  force. 

Conqueror  death  discovers  them  scarce  men  ! 
Violent  or  shameful  death  their  due  reward. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iii.  86. 

4.  Assailant ;  acting  by  force. 

Some  violent  hands  were  laid  on  Humphrey's  life. 
Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part,  II.  iii.  2. 
A  foe  subtile  or  violent. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  824. 

5.  Unseasonably  vehement. 

We  might  be  reckoned  fierce  and  violent,  to  tear 
away  that  which,  if  our  mouths  did  condemn,  our 
consciences    would   storm   and   repine   thereat. — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
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6.  Extorted  ;  not  voluntary. 

How  soon  unsay 
Vows  made  in  pain,  as  violent  and  void  ! 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  96. 
Violent,  s.     Assailant. 

Did  the  covetous  extortioner  observe  that  he  is 
involved  in  the  same  sentence,  remember  that  such 
violents  shall  not  take  heaven,  but  hell,  by  force. — 
Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety,  p.  63. 

Violent,  v.  n.  Become  violent ;  act  with 
violence.  Hare. 

Why  tell  ymi  me  of  moderation  ? 
The  grief  is  fine,  full,  perfect,  that  I  taste, 
And  violenteth  in  a  sense  as  strong 
As  that  which  causeth  it. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  4. 

Violent,  v.  a.     Urge  with  violence. 

His  former  adversaries  violented  anything  against 
him. — Puller,  Worthies  in  Anglesea. 
Violently,  adv.    In  a  violent  manner  ;  with 
force  ;  forcibly  ;  vehemently. 

Temperately  proceed  to  what  you  would 
Thus  violently  redress. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 

Violet,  s.  [Fr.  violette;  Lat.  viola.]  Plant  of 
the  genus  Viola,  especially  the  purple,  blue, 
and  scented  species ;  colour  of  the  violet : 
(often  used  adjectivally). 

When  daisies  pied,  and  violets  blue  ... 
Do  paint  the  meadows  with  delight. 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  v.  2,  song. 
The  ceiling,  carved  in  the  deep  honeycomb  fashion 
of  the  Saracens,  was  richly  gilt  and  picked  out  in 
violet.  Upon  a  violet  carpet  of  velvet  was  repre- 
sented the  marriage  of  Cupid  and  Psyche. — B.  Dis- 
raeli, Coningsby,  b.  viii.  ch.  v. 

Violin,  s.  [Italian,  violino,  diminutive  of 
viola,  from  L.Lat.  vitula,  vidula,  forfidula, 
diminutive  of  fides  =  fiddle ;  the  two  words 
(viol  and  fiddle,  German,  fiedel)  having 
the  same  origin.]  Fiddle ;  stringed  instru- 
ment of  music. 

Praise  with  timbrels,  organs,  flutes ; 
Praise  with  violins  and  lutes.  Sandys. 

There  are  four  varieties  of  [the  violin]  generally 
used  ;  viz.  the  violin,  the  viola,  the  violoncello,  and 
the  double  bass.— Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Violinist,  s.     Player  on  the  violin. 

Davys  Moll,  the  famous  violinist  and  clock-maker. 
— Aubrey,  Miscellanies,  p.  98. 

Violoncello,  s.  [Italian.]  Bass  violin  with 
four  strings. 

(For  example  see  Violin.) 
Vioione.  s.     [Italian.]     In  Music.    Double 

bass.     See  under  Violin. 
Viper,  s. 
1.  In  Zoology.     See  extract. 

A  viper  came  out  of  the  heat,  and  fastened  on  his 
hand.— Acts,  xxviii.  3. 

Viper  ( Latin,  vipera;  from  vivus,  alive,  and  pario, 
I  bring  forth),  [is]  the  common  name  of  a  genus  of 
venomous  serpents  which  produce  living  young,  and 
have  a  head  broader  than  the  neck,  and  no  pits 
behind  the  nostrils.  The  true  vipers  are  distin- 
guished by  the  head  being  covered  with  scales,  like 
those  on  the  back,  and  by  the  nostrils  being  very 
large.  The  horned  viper  of  North  Africa  and  the 
puff  adder  of  South  Africa  belong  to  this  group. 
The  adders  have  the  head  covered  with  granular 
scales,  with  larger  ones  intermixed  in  some  species, 
and  hHve  the  nostrils  of  moderate  size.  The  black 
adder  and  the  common  adder,  which  are  the  only 
indigenous  venomous  reptiles  of  Great  Britain,  are 
examples  of  this  group.— Owen,  in  Brande  and  Cox, 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
•2.  Anything  mischievous. 

Where  is  this  viper, 
That  would  depopulate  the  city,  and 
Be  every  man  hmiselt  ? 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 

viperous,  adj.  Having  the  qualities  of  a 
viper. 

My  tender  years  can  tell, 
Civil  dissention  is  a  vip'rous  worm. 
That  gnaws  the  bowels  of  the  commonwealth. 

Sliakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iii.  1. 
Some  viperous  critick  may  bereave 
The  opinion  of  thy  worth  for  some  defect. 

Daniel,  Musophilus. 

Vipergrass.  s.  Native  plant,  akin  to  Borage, 
of  the  genus  Echium  (viperinum);  viper's- 
bugloss. 

Vipergrass, . . .  medicinal  and  excellent  against 
the  palpitation  of  the  heart ; . . .  besides  a  very  sweet 
and  pleasant  sallet.— Evelyn. 

,  Viraginian.  adj.    Belonging  to  a  virago. 
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The  remembrance  of  Iris  old  conversation  among 
the  viraginian  trollops. — Milton,  Apology  for  Smec- 
tymnuus,  §  6. 

Virago,  s.  [Lat.]  Female  warrior ;  woman 
with  the  qualities  of  a  man ;  commonly 
used  for  an  impudent  turbulent  woman. 

Melpomene  is  represented  like  a  virago  or  manly 
lady,  with  a  majestick  and  grave  countenance. — 
Peacham. 

To  arms !  to  arms  !  the  fierce  virago  cries, 
And  swift  as  lightning  to  the  combat  flies. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  v. 
vlreiay.  *.      [Fr.]      Little  ancient  French 
poem,  that  consisted  only  of  two  rhymes, 
and  short  verses,  with  stops. 

The  mournful  mirth  in  muse  now  list  ne  mask, 
As  she  was  wont  in  youngth  and  summer  days ; 
But  if  thou  algate  lust  light  virelays, 
And  looser  songs  of  love  to  undersong. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar. 
Virent.  adj.     [Lat.  virens,  -entis,  pres.  part, 
of  vireo  =  I  am  green.]     Green.    Rare. 

In  these,  yet  fresh  and  virent,  they  carve  out  the 
figures  of  men  and  women. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errours. 

virgate.  s.  [L.Lat.  virgata.~\  Measure  of 
land. 

With  regard  to  smaller  and  detached  parcels  of 
land  occupied  in  this  parish,  I  have  discovered  that 
lady  Elizabeth  Montacute,  wife  of  sir  William  de 
Montacute,  afterwards  married  to  Thomas  lord  Fur- 
nivall,  possessed  one  virgate,  about  the  year  1330. — 
T.  Warton,  History  of  tlie  Parish  of  Kiddington, 
p.  45. 

Virgin,  s.     [Lat.  virgo,  -inis.'] 

1.  Maid;  woman  unacquainted  with  men. 

The  damsel  was  very  fair,  and  a  virgin.— Genesis, 
xxiv.  16. 

This  aspect  of  mine  hath  fear'd  the  valiant ; 
The  best  regarded  virgins  of  our  clime 
Have  loved  it  too. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  1. 

Much  less  can  that  have  any  place, 
At  which  a  virgin  hides  her  face.  Cowley. 

2.  Woman  not  a  mother.      Unusual. 

Likest  to  Ceres  in  her  prime, 
Yet  virgin  of  Proserpina  from  Jove. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  395. 

3.  Sign  of  the  Zodiac,  in  which  the  sun  is  in 
August. 

Thence  down  amain  by  Leo  and  the  Virgin. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  676. 

4.  Applied  to  males. 

St.  Hierom  did  not  content  that  all  priests  ought 
to  be  virgins.  —  Jeremy  Taylor,  Ductor  Dubitan- 
Hum.  (Ord  MS.) 

We  know  how  Paphmithus,  himselfe  a  virgin  fa- 
mous for  holiness,  famous  for  miracles,  rising,  cryed 
aloud,  that  they  ought  not  to  lay  this  heavy  yoke 
upon  men  of  the  church. — Bishop  Hall. 
Used  adjectivally,  and  as  i\\e  first  element  in 
a  compound.     Anything  untouched  or  un- 
mingled  ;     anything    pure :     (as,   virgin- 
honey). 

Can  you  blame  her  then,  being  a  maid,  yet  rosed 
over  with  thvvirgin  crimson  of  modesty,  if  she  deny 
the  appearance  of  a  naked  blind  boy  ?— Shakespear, 
Henry  V.  v.  2. 

Tapers  of  white  wax,  commonly  called  virgin-war, 
burn  with  less  smoke  than  common  yellow  'rax.— 
Boyle. 

Virgin,  v.  n.     Play  the  virgin. 

A  kiss 

Long  as  my  exile,  sweet  as  my  revenge, 
I  carried  from  thee,  my  dear ;  and  my  true  lip 
Hath  virgin'd  it  e'er  since. 

S/ia/cespear,  Coriolanus,  v.  2. 

Virginal,  adj.  Maiden;  maidenly;  pertain- 
ing to  a  virgin.  Hare. 

On  the  earth  more  fair  was  never  seen, 
Of  chastity  and  honour  virginal. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Tears  viryinal 
Shall  be  to  me  even  as  the  dew  to  fire. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  v.  2. 

Purity  is  a  special  part  of  this  superstructure, 

restraining  of  all  desires  of  the  flesh  within  the 

known  limits  of  conjugal  or  virginal  chastity.— 

Hammond,  On  Fundamentals. 

Virginal,  s.  Musical  instrument  so  called, 
because  commonly  used  by  young  ladies. 

The  musician  hath  produced  two  means  of  strain- 
ing strings.  The  one  is  stopping  them  with  the  finger, 
as  in  the  necks  of  lutes  and  viols ;  the  other  is  the 
shortness  of  the  string,  as  in  harps  and  virginals.— 
Bacon. 

virginal,  v.  n.  Pat;  strike  as  on  the  vir- 
ginal. Rhetorical. 

Still  virginalling  upon  his  palm. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 
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Virginia.  s.  The  commonest  kind  of  to- 
bacco (shag),  named  from  Virginia,  the 
country  of  its  growth. 

But  the  authority  of  his  princes  and  of  his  priests 
united  could  not  keep  him  from  tobacco.  Pipes  he 
could  not  obtain ;  out  a  cow's  horn  perforate< 
served  his  turn.  From  every  Archangel  fair  rolls  o 
the  best  Virginia  speedily  found  their  way  to  Nov 
gorod  and  Tobolsk.— Macaulay,  History  of  England 
en.  xziii. 

virginity.  *.  Maidenhood;  unacquaintance 
with  man. 

You  do  impeach  your  modesty  too  much, 
To  trust  the  opportunity  of  night, 
And  the  ill  counsel  of  a  desert  place, 
With  the  rich  worth  of  your  virginity. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  ii.  2 

Natural  virginity  of  itself  is  not  a  state  more  ac 

oeptable  to  God  ;  but  that  which  is  chosen  in  orde 

to  the  conveniences  of  religion,  and  separation  from 

worldly  incumbrances. — Jeremy  Taylor. 

virgo.  s.  [Lat.]     Sixth  sign  in  the  zodiac 

the  Virgin. 

Virgo  hath  twenty-six  stars.— Moxon. 
Viridity.    *.      [Lat.    viriditas ;     viridis  = 

green.]    Greenness. 

This  deification  of  their  trees  for  their  age  am 
perennial  viridity,  says  Diodorus,  might  spring  from 
the  manifold  use  which  they  afforded.  —  Evelyn 
Sylva,  b.  iv.  §  13. 

Virile,  adj.  [Lat.  virifyi  »i 

1.  Belonging  to  man ;  not  puerile ;  not  femi- 
nine. 

If  there  be  any  charm  to  overcome  man  and  al 
his  virile  virtues,  'tis  woman  that  does  effect  it. — 
Felltham,  Discourse  on  St.  Luke,  xiv.  20. 

2.  Procreative. 

The  knot  which  debilitated  and  enfeebled  his 
virile  inclinations.— Sir  P.  Ricaut,  Present  State  oj 
the  Oreek  and  Armenian  Churches,  p.  314. 

Virility,  s.  [Fr.  virilite  ;  Lat.  virilitas.'] 

1.  Manhood  ;  character  of  man. 

The  lady  made  generous  advances  to  the  borders 
Of  virility.— Johnson,  Rambler. 

2.  Power  of  procreation. 

The  great  climacterical  was  past,  before  they  begat 
children,  or  gave  any  testimony  of  their  virility  -,  for 
none  begat  children  before  the  age  of  sixty-five.— 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

virtu.  *.  [Italian.]  Love  of  the  fine  arts  ; 
taste  for  curiosities. 

As  this  people  [the  Romans]  was  of  so  military  a 
turn,  they  generally  gave  fortitude  the  name  of 
virtus,  or  the  virtue,  by  way  of  excellence ;  just  as 
"-^  the  same  nation,  now  they  are  so  debased  and 
effeminated,  call  the  love  of  the  softer  arts,  virtu. — 
Spence,  Poll/metis,  dialogue  x. 

Let  his  holiness's  taste  of  virtu  be  ever  so  bad, 
pray  get  somebody  to  present  you  to  him  before  you 
leave  Rome.— Lord  Chesterfield. 

I  had  thoughts  in  my  chamber  to  place  it  in  view, 
To  be  shown  to  my  friends  as  a  piece  of  virtu. 

Goldsmith,  The  Haunch  of  Venison. 

virtual,  adj.  Having  the  efficacy  without 
the  sensible  or  material  part. 

Heat  and  cold  have  a  virtual  transition,  without 
communication  of  substance. — Bacon. 
Love  not  the  heavenly  spirits?    And  how  their 

love 

Express  they?  by  looks  only?  or,  do  they  mix 
Irradiance  ?  virtual,  or  immediate  touch  ? 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  615. 
Neither  an  actual  or  virtual  intention  of  the 
mind,  but  only  that  which  may  be  gathered  from 
the  outward  acts.— Bishop  Stillingfleet. 
virtuality.  s.    Virtual  character. 

In  one  grain  of  corn  there  lieth  dormant  a  vir* 
tuality  of  many  other,  and  from  thence  sometimes 
proceed  an  hundred  ears.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errourt. 

virtually,  adv.  In  a  virtual  manner;  in 
effect,  though  not  materially. 

Such  is  our  constitution,  that  the  bulk  of  the 
people  virtually  give  their  approbation  to  every 
thing  they  are  bound  to  obey. — Addison. 
virtuate.  v.  a.     Make  efficacious.    Hare. 

Potable  gold  should  be  endued  with  a  capacity 
of  being  assimilated  to  the  innate  heat,  and  radical 
moisture;  or  at  least  virtuated  with  a  power  of  ge- 
nerating the  said  essentials.— Harvey. 
Virtue,  s.  [Lat.  virtus.'] 
1,  Moral  goodness  :  (opposed  to  vice). 

Either  I'm  mistaken,  or  there  is  virtue  in  that 
Falstaff.— Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  ii.  4. 

If  there 's  a  power  above  us, 
And  that  there  is,  all  nature  cries  aloud 
Through  all  her  works,  he  must  delight  in  virtue, 
And  that  which  he  delights  in  must  be  happy. 

Additon,  C'aio,  v.  1. 
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2.  Particular  moral  excellence. 

In  Belmont  is  a  lady, 

And  she  is  fair,  and,  fairer  than  that  word, 
Of  wond  rous  virtues. 

o    TIT  j-  •      i      Sha.kespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.l. 

3.  Medicinal  quality. 

All  blest  secrets, 

All  you  unpublish'd  virtues  of  the  earth 
Be  aidant  and  remediate. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  4. 
(See  also  under  V  i  r  t  u  o  u  s,  5.) 

4.  Medicinal  efficacy. 

An  essay  writer  must  practise  the  chymical 
method,  and  give  the  virtue  of  a  full  draught  in  a 
few  drops.— Addison. 

5.  Efficacy;   power:    (before  virtue  is  used 
sometimes  by  and  sometimes  in ;    by  in 
virtue  is  meant    in    consequence    of   the 
virtue). 

If  neither  words  nor  herbs  will  do,  I'll  try  stones  • 
for  there  s  a  virtue  in  them.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Where  there  is  a  full  purpose  to  please  God,  there 
what  a  man  can  do,  shall,  by  virtue  thereof,  be  ac- 
cepted.— South,  Sermons. 

They  are  not  sure,  by  virtue  of  syllogism,  that  the 
conclusion  certainly  follows  from  the  premises.  — 
Locke. 

This  they  shall  attain,  partly  in  virtue  of  the  pro- 
mise made  by  God,  and  partly  in  virtue  of  piety. — 
Bishop  Atterbury. 

6.  Acting  power. 

Jesus  immediately  knowing  in  himself  that  virtue 
had  gone  out  of  him,  turned  him  about.— Mark 
v.  30. 

7.  Secret  agency;  efficacy,  without  visible  or 
material  action. 

She  moves  the  body,  which  she  doth  possess ; 
Yet  no  part  toucheth,  but  by  virtue's  touch. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

8.  Bravery;  valour.    Latinism. 

Trust  to  thy  single  virtue  \  for  thy  soldiers, 
All  levied  in  my  name,  have  in  my  name 
Took  their  discharge.    Shakespear,  King  Lear,  v.  3. 

The  conquest  of  Palestine  with  singular  virtue 
they  performed,  and  held  that  kingdom  some  few 
generations.— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

9.  Excellence  ;  that  which  gives  excellence. 

In  the  Greek  poets,  as  also  in  Plautus,  the  ceco- 
nomy  of  poems  is  better  observed  than  in  Tejence ; 
who  thought  the  sole  grace  and  virtue  of  their  fable 
the  sticking  in  of  sentences,  as  ours  do  the  forcing 
of  jests.— B.  Jonson. 

10.  One  of  the  orders  of  the  celestial  hier- 
archy. 

Dominations,  princedoms,  virtues,  powers. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  601 
A  winged  virtue  through  th'  etherial  sky, 
From  orb  to  orb  unwearied  dost  thou  fly. 

Tickell,  On  the  Death  of  A  ddison 
Virtueless.  adj. 

1.  Wanting  virtue  ;  deprived  of  virtue. 

Some  would  make  those  glorious  creatures  virtue- 
less. — Hakewill,  Apology. 

2.  Not  having  efficacy;    without  operating 
qualities. 

All  second  causes,  together  with  nature  herself, 
without  that  operative  faculty  which  God  gave  them, 
would  become  altogether  silent,  virtueless,a.u&  dead. 
—Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Virtueless  she  wish'd  all  herbs  and  charms, 
Wherewith  false  men  increase  their  patients'  harms. 

Fairfax. 

virtuoso.   s.   [Italian.]     One  skilled  in  the 
connoisseurship  of  articles  of  virtu. 

Mi-thinks  those  generous  virtuosi  dwell  in  a 
higher  region  than  other  mortals.— Glanvilte. 

Virtuoso,  the  Italians  call  a  man  who  loves  the 
noble  arts,  and  is  a  critick  in  them. — Dryden. 

Showers  of  rain  are  now  met  with  in  every  water- 
work  ;  and  the  virtuosos  of  France  covered  a  little 
vault  with  artificial  snow. — Addison. 

virtuososnip.  s.    Pursuits,  character,  of  a 
virtuoso. 

Let  us  view  philosophy  like  mere  virtuosoship  in 
its  usual  career.— Lord  Shafteslury. 

If  any  thing  further  employ  his  attention,  it  is 
perhaps  a  little  virtuosoship.— Bishop  Hurd. 
Virtuous,  adj. 

\ .  Morally  good :    (applied  to  persons  and 
practices). 

If  his  occasion  were  not  virtuoits, 
I  should  not  urge  it  half  so  faithfully. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iii.  2. 
What  she  wills  to  do  or  say, 
Is  wisest,  virtuousest,  discreetest,  best. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  549. 
2.  Chaste. 

Mistress  Ford,  the  modest  wife,  the  virtuous 
creature,  that  hath  the  jealous  fool  to  her  husband. 
—Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  2.  ; 
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3.  Done  in  consequence  of  moral  goodness. 

Nor  love  is  always  of  a  vicious  kind, 
But  oft  to  virtuous  acts  inflames  the  mind. 

Dryden.  Cymon  and  Iphigenia,  27. 

4.  Efficacious ;  powerful ;  having  wonderful 
or  eminent  properties:  (generally  medical). 

Lifting  up  his  virtuous  staff  on  hig'h, 
He  smote  the  sea,  which  raltned  was  with  speed. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  ii.  12,  26. 
Before  her  gates,  hill-wolvcs  and  lions  lay: 
Which,  with  her  virtuous  drugs,  so  tame  she  made, 
That  wolf,  nor  lion,  would  one  man  invade. 

Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey. 
With  one  virtuous  touch,  the  arch-chemick  sun 
Produces,  with  terrestrial  humour  mix'd, 
Here  in  the  dark,  so  many  precious  things. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  608. 
That  own'd  the  virtuous  ring  and  glass. 

Id^  II  Penseroso,  li:j. 

5.  Having  medicinal  qualities. 

Some  observe  that  there  is  a  virtuous  bezoar,  and 
another  without  virtue ;  the  virtuous  is  taken  from 
the  beast  that  feedeth  where  there  are  thi-riacal 
herbs ;  and  that  without  virtue,  from  those  that 
feed  where  no  such  herbs  are.— Bacon. 

The  ladies  sought  around 
For  virtuous  herbs,  which,  gather'd  from  the 

ground, 

They  squeezed  the  juice,  and  cooling  ointment  made. 
Dryden,  Tlie  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  417. 
Virtuously,   ado.     In  a  virtuous  manner ; 
according  to  the  rules  of  virtue. 

The  gods  are  my  witnesses,  I  desire  to  do  virtu- 
ously—Sir P.  Sidney. 

The  coffeenmn  has  a  little  daughter  four  years  old, 
who  has  been  virtuously  educated.— Additun. 
Virtuousness.   s.      Attribute  suggested  by 
Virtuous;  state  or  character  of  being 
virtuous. 

Many  other  adventures  are  intermeddled ;  as  the 
love  of  Britpniart,  and  virtuousness  of  Belphcebe  ; 
and  the  lasciviousness  of  Helenora.— Spenser, LetUr 
to  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Virulence.  *.  Mental  poison  ;  malignity  ; 
acrimony  of  temper  ;  bitterness. 

The  Whigs  might  easily  have  maintained  a  majo- 
rity among  the  clergy,  if  they  had  not  too  much 
encouraged  intemperance  of  speech,  and  virulence 
of  pen,  in  the  most  prostitute  of  their  party.— Swift. 
Virulency.  s.     Virulence. 

Disputes  in  religion  are  managed  with  virulenc-y 
and  bitterness.— Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian 
Piety. 
Virulent,  adj.     [Fr.  ;  Lat.  virulentus.] 

1.  Poisonous,  in  the  medical  sense. 

It  spared  no  one  exposed  to  infection,  but  was 
most  virulent  in  children.— Copland,  Dictionary  of 
Practical  Medicine. 

2.  Poisoned  in  the  mind  ;  bitter ;  malignant. 
Virulent,  v.  a.     Taint  with  poison. 
Virnlented.  part.  adj.   Tainted  with  poison. 

Hare. 

Certain  spirits  virulented  from  the  inward  hu- 
mour, darted  on  the  object,  convey  a  venom  where 
they  point  and  fix. — Felltttam,  Resolves,  ii.  56. 
Virulently,  adj.     In  a  virulent  manner. 

The  . . .  effects  of  the  malady  . . .  become  thus  ri- 
rulently  contagious.— Copland,  Dictionary  of  Prac- 
tical Medicine,  Venereal  Diseases. 

Virus.  *.  [Lat.  =  poison,  venom,  taint.] 
In  Medicine.  Poison,  or  taint,  causing 
infectious  and  contngious  diseases;  e.g. 
small-pox,  syphilis,  &c. 

In  these  cases,  the  infection  is  produced  by  the 
virus,  poison,  or  morbid  secretion  of  the  primary 
sore.— Copland,  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine, 
Venereal  Diseases. 

Vis-a-vis.  *.     [Fr.]    Carriage,  which  holds 
only  two  persons,  who  sit  face  to  face,  and 
not  side  by  side,  as  in  a  coach  or  chariot. 
Visage.     *.      [Fr.]      Face ;     countenance ; 
look :    (now  rarely  used  but  with  some 
ideas  of  dislike  or  //error). 
Phebe  doth  behold 
Her  stiver  visage  in  the  wat'ry  glass. 
Decking  with  liquid  pearl  tint  blacled  grass. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  i.  1. 
By  the  rout,  that  made  the  hideous  roar, 
His  gory  visage  down  the  stream  was  sent; 
Down  the  swift  Hebrus  to  the  Lesbian  shore. 

Milton,  Lycttlas,  C2. 

Love  and  beauty  still  that  visage  grace ; 
Death  cannot  fright  'em  from  their  wonted  place. 

H'aller. 

Visaged.  adj.     Having  a  face  or  visage. 

The  one  visaged  like  a  lion,  to  express  power,  high 
authority,  and  indignation. — MiUvu,  Apology  Jor 
Kmectymnuut. 
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VISCEHA. 
VISITATION 

viscera,  s.     See  Vise  us. 
Visceral,  adj. 


J.  Having  the  character  of,  relating  to,  con- 
stituted by,  a  viscus. 

A  muscle  that  has  increased  in  bulk  is  so  obscured 
by  natural  or  artificial  clothing,  that,  unless  the 
alteration  is  extreme,  it  passes  without  remark. 
Such  nervous  developments  as  are  possible  in  the 
course  of  a  single  life,  cannot  be  seen  externally. 
Visceral  modifications  of  a  normal  kind,  are  observ- 
able but  obscurely,  or  not  at  all.— Herbert  Spencer, 
Inductions  of  Biology,  Heredity. 

2.  Feeling;  tender;  having  bowels  of  com- 
passion. 

Love  is  of  all  other  the  inmost  and  most  visceral 
affection;  and  therefore  called  by  the  apostle, 
'  Bowels  of  Love.'— Bishop  Reynolds,  On  the  Pas- 
sions, ch.  xi. 

viscid,   adj.     [Lat.  viscidus,"]     Glutinous ; 
tenacious. 

A  diet  of  viscid  aliment  creates  flatulency  and 
crudities  in  the  stomach.— Arbuthnot,  On  the  Mature 
and  Choice  of  Aliments. 
Viscidity,  s. 
} .  Glutinousness  ;  tenacity ;  ropiness. 

This  motion  in  some  human  creatures  may  be 

weak,  in  respect  to  the  viscidity  of  what  is  taken,  so 

as  not  to  be  able  to  propel  it.— Arbuthnot. 

2.  Glutinous  concretion. 

Catharticks  of  mercurials  precipitate  the  viscidi- 
ties by  their  stypticity.— Sir  J.  Flayer,  Preter- 
natural State  of  the  Animal  Humours. 
Viscosity.  *.     [Fr.  viscosite.] 
}.  Glutinousness;  tenacity. 

The  air  being  mixed  with  the  animal  fluids,  deter- 
mines their  condition  as  to  rarity,  density,  visco- 
sity, tenuity.— Arbuthnot. 
2.  Glutinous  subject. 

A  tenuous  emanation,  or  continued  effluvium, 
after  some  distance,  retracteth  unto  itself,  as  is  ob- 
servable in  drops  of  syrups,  and  seminal  viscosities. 
—Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 
Viscount,  s.     [Lat.  vicecomes ;    N.Fr.  vis- 
counte.]     Title  of  honour  in  the  English 
peerage,  applied  to  those  peers  who  rank 
between  the  earls  and  the  barons  ;  etymo- 
logically  and  originally,  in  sense,  it  applies 
to  the  delegate  of  a  count. 

Viscount  signifies  as  much  as  sheriff;  between 
which  two  words  there  is  no  other  difference,  but 
that  the  one  comes  from  our  conquerors  the  Nor- 
mans, and  the  other  from  our  ancestors  the  Saxons. 
Viscount  also  signifies  a  degree  of  nobility  next  to 
an  earl,  which  is  an  old  name  of  office,  but  a  new 
one  of  dignity,  never  heard  of  amongst  us,  til] 
Henry  VI.  his  days. — Cowell. 
This  rich  marble  doth  inter 
The  honour'd  wife  of  Winchester,  _ 
A  viscount's  daughter,  an  earl's  heir. 

Milton,  Epitaph  on  the  Marchioness  of 
Winchester. 

Viscountess,  s.  Lady  of  a  viscount ;  peeress 
of  the  fourth  order. 

To  make  my  dainty  charge  a  viscountess. 

B.  Jonson,  Magnetick  Lady 
"Why,  what  can  the  viscountess  mean  ? 

Gray,  Long  Story 

visconntsnip.   s.     Quality  and  office  of 
viscount. 

A  creation  passed,  of  late,  of  a  viscountship  o 
Maidenhead.— Lord  Keeper  Williams,  Letter,  Cab 
bala,  p.  79 :  1622. 

Viscous,  adj.    [Fr.  visqueux  ;  Lat.  viscosus. 
Glutinous  ;  sticky ;  tenacious. 

The  cause  of  the  scouring  virtue  of  nitre  is,  thai 
it  hath  a  subtle  spirit,  which  severeth  and  divideth 
any  thing  that  is  foul  and  viscous. — Bacon. 

Holly  is  of  so  viscous  a  juice  as  they  make  bird 
lime  of  the  bark. — Id. 

viscousness.    s.      Attribute  suggested    by 
Viscous. 

Dr.  Lister  conceived  that  he  had  two  sorts  of  thes 

Lough  Neagh  stones,  one  from  holly,  and  anothe 

from  ash ;  one  a  limestone  and  another  an  ironstone 

He  added  that  holly  might  turn  suddenly  by  reason 

of  its  viscousness  and  tenacity. — History  of  the  Roy  a 

Society,  vol.  xiv.  p.  256.  (Ord  MS.) 

Viscns.  s.     [Lat.,  pi.  viscera.'] 

1.  In  Medicine.    Contents  of  the  three  grea 

cavities  of  the  body,  viz.  the  skull,  chest 

and  belly.    See  second  extract. 

It  is  ...  frequently  . . .  dependent  upon  disease  o 

the  heart,  of  the  liver,  spleen,  or  of  some  othe 

viscus. — Copland,  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine 

The  brain,  e.g.  is  the  viscus  of  the  cranium,  th 

heart  one  of  the  viscera  of  the  thorax,  and  the  sto 

mach  one  of  the  abdominal  viscera.   The  term  i 
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usually  restricted  to  the  organs  of  the  thorax  and 
abdomen;  for  the  myelon  is  as  much  entitled  to  be 
called  a  viscus  of  the  spinal  canal,  as  theencephalon 
a  viscus  of  the  cranium.— Owen,  inBrande  and  Cox, 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Bowels  :  (in  extract  '  of  compassion '). 

Do  you  know  that  God  will  trust  these  with  his 
more  special  mercies,  with  his  viscera  and  tender 
mercies?— Culverwell,  The  Wlrite  Stone, p.  141.  (Ord 
MS.) 
Visibility.  s.     [Fr.  visibilite.] 

State  or  quality  of  being  perceptible  by 
the  eye. 

The  colours  of  outward  objects  brought  into  a 
darkened  room,  do  much  depend  for  their  visibility, 
upon  the  dimness  of  the  light  they  are  beheld  by.— 
Boyle. 

State  of  being  apparent,  or  openly  disco- 
verable ;  conspicuousness. 

They  produced  this  as  an  instance  against  the 
perpetual  visibility  of  the  church,  and  he  brings  it 
to  prove  that  it  ceased  to  be  a  true  church.— Bishop 
Stillingjleet. 

In  these,  the  visibility  and  example  of  our  virtues 
will  chiefly  consist.— Rogers,  Sermons. 
Visible,  adj.     [Fr. ;  Lat.  visibilis.] 
1.  Perceptible  by  the  eye. 

On  this  mount  he  appeared ;  under  this  tree 
Stood  visible.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  320. 

A  long  series  of  ancestors  shews  the  native  lustre 
with  great  advantage  ;  but  if  he  degenerate  from  his 
line,  the  least  spot  is  visible  on  ermine. — Dryden. 

Discovered  to  the  eye. 

If  that  the  heavens  do  not  their  visible  spirits 
Send  quickly  down  to  tame  these  vile  offences, 
Humanity  must  perforce  prey  on  itself, 
Like  monsters  of  the  deep. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  2. 

3.  Apparent ;  open  ;  conspicuous. 

The  factions  at  court  were  greater  or  more  visible 
than  before.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand 
Rebellion. 
Used  substantivally . 

Visibles  work  upon  a  looking-glass,  which  is  like 
the  pupil  of  the  eye ;  and  audibles  upon  the  places 
of  echo,  which  resemble  the  cavern  of  the  ear.— 
Bacon. 

Visibly,  adv.     In  a  visible  manner ;    in  a 
nfanner  perceptible  by  the  eye. 

By  the  head  we  make  known  more  visibly  our 
supplications,  our  threatenings:  enough  to  see  the 
face,  and  to  understand  the  mind  at  half  a  word.— 
Dryden. 

Vision,  s.      [Fr. ;  Lat.  visio,  -onis ;  video  = 
I  see  ;  pass.  part,  visits.] 

1.  Sight;  faculty  of  seeing. 

Anatomists,  when  they  have  taken  off  from  the 
bottom  of  the  eye  that  outward  and  most  thick  coat 
called  the  dura  mater,  can  then  see  through  the 
thinner  coats  the  pictures  of  objects  lively  painted 
thereon.  And  these  pictures,  propagated  by  motion 
along  the  fibres  of  the  optick  nerves  into  the  brain, 
are  the  cause  of  vision. — Sir  I,  Newton,  On  Opticks. 

2.  Act  of  seeing. 

Vision  in  the  next  life  is  the  perfecting  of  faith  in 
this;  or  faith  here  is  turned  into  vision  there,  as 
hope  into  enjoying.  —  Hammond,  Practical  Cate- 
chism. 

3.  Supernatural  appearance  ;  spectre  j  phan- 
tom. 

The  day  seems  long,  but  night  is  odious  ; 
No  sleep,   but  dreams;    no  dreams,   but  visions 
strange.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Last  night  the  very  gods  shew'd  me  a  vision. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 
Him  the  Most  High  vouchsafes 


To  call  by  vision,  from  his  father's  house, 
Into  a  laud  which  he  will  shew  him. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  120. 

4.  Dream ;  something  shown  in  a  dream :  ('  a 
dream,'  says  Johnson,  '  happens  to  a  sleep- 
ing, a  vision  may  happen  to  a  waking  man ; 
a  dream  is  supposed  natural,  a  vision  mira- 
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Visionary,  adj.     [Fr.  visionnairf."} 

1.  Affected  by  phantoms  ;  disposed  to  receive 
impressions  on  the  imagination. 

No  more  these  scenes  my  meditation  aid, 
Or  lull  to  rest  the  visionary  maid. 

Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelard. 

2.  Imaginary ;  not  real ;  seen  in  a  dream ; 
perceived  by  the  imagination  only. 

The  hounds  at  nearer  distance  hoarsely  bray'd ; 
The  hunter  close  pursued  the  visionary  maid. 

Dryden,  Tlieodore  and  Ilonoria,  279. 

Our  victories  only  led  us  to  further  visionary 
prospects ;  advantage  was  taken  of  the  sanguine 
temper  which  success  had  wrought  the  nation  up  to. 
— Swift. 

visionary.  s.      One  whose  imagination  is 
disturbed. 

This  account  exceeded  all  the  Noctambuli  or 
visionaries  I  have  met  with, — Turner. 

Visionist.  s.     One  who  sees,  or  believes  he 
sees,  visions  ;  believer  in  visions. 

The  crazy  fancies  of  every  idle  visionist.  —  J. 
Spencer-,  Vanity  of  Vulgar  Prophecies,  p.  33  :  1665. 

Visit,  v.  a.     [Fr.  visiter;  Lat.  visito.~\ 

1.  Go  to  see. 

You  must  go  visit  the  lady  that  lies  in.— I  visit 
her  with  my  prayers;  but  I  cannot  go  thither. — 
Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  i.  3. 

Virgins  visited  by  angel  pow'rs. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  i. 

2.  Send  good  or  evil'judicially. 

When  [God]  visiteth,  what  shall  I  answer  him  ?— 
Job,  xxxi.  14. 

Thou  shalt  be  visited  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  with 
thunder. — Isaiah,  xxix.  6. 

God  visit  thee  in  good  things. — Judith,  xiii.  20. 

That  venerable  body  is  in  little  concern  after  what 
manner  their  mortal  enemies  intend  to  treat  them, 
whenever  God  shall  visit  us  with  so  fatal  an  event.— 
Swift. 

3.  Salute  with  a  present. 

Samson  visited  his  wife  with  a  kid.— Judges,  xv.  1. 

4.  Come  to  a  survey,  with  authority. 

The  bishop  ought  to  visit  his  diocese  every  year  in 
person.— Ayliffe,  Par  ergon  Juris  Canonici. 

visit,  v.  n.  Keep  up  the  intercourse  of 
ceremonial  salutations  at  the  houses  of 
each  other. 

Whilst  she  was  under  her  mother  she  was  forced 
to  be  genteel,  to  live  in  ceremony,  to  sit  up  late  at 
nights,  to  be  in  the  folly  of  every  fashion,  and 
always  visiting  on  Sundays. — Law. 

Visit,  s.  [Fr.  visite.]  Act  of  going  to  see 
another. 

In  a  designed  or  accidental  visit,  let  some  one  take 
a  book,  which  may  be  agreeable,  and  read  iu  it.— 
Watts. 

Visitable,  adj.     Liable  to  be  visited.    Rare. 
All  hospitals  built  since  the  reformation  are  visit- 
able by  the  king  or  lord  chancellor.— Ayliffe,  Parer- 
gon  Juris  Canonici. 

Visitant,  s.     One  who  goes  to  see  another. 

He  alone 

To  find  where  Adam  shelter'd,  took  his  way, 
Not  unperceived  of  Adam,  who  to  Eve, 
While  the  great  visitant  approach'd,  thus  spake. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  222. 
One  visit  begins  an  acquaintance ;  and  when  the 
visitant  comes  again,  he  is  no  more  a  stranger. — 
South,  Sermons. 

Acquainted  with  the  world,  and  quite  well  bred, 
Drusa  receives  her  visitants  iu  bed. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  vi.  37. 
Visitation,  s. 
1.  Act  of  visiting. 

He  comes  not 

Like  to  his  father's  greatness;  his  approach, 
So  out  of  circumstance  and  sudden,  tells  us, 
'Tis  not  a  visitation  framed,  but  forced 
By  need  and  accident. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  v.  1. 


culous  ;  but  they  are  confounded'). 

His  dream  returns ;  his  friend  appears  again : 
'  The  murderers  come ;  now  help,  or  I  am  slain  ! ' 
'Twas  but  a  vision  still,  and  visions  are  but  vain. 

Dryden,  The  Cock  and  the  Fox,  240. 

The  idea  of  anything  in  our  mind,  no  more  proves 
the  existence  of  that  thing,  than  the  visions  of  a 
dream  makes  a  true  history.— Locke. 

5.  Any  appearance ;   anything  which  is  the 

object  of  sight. 
Visional,  adj.     Pertaining  to  a  vision. 

It  remains  to  be  considered,  whether  the  want  of 
that  single  circumstance  be  sufficient  to  make  us 
think  it  was  not  a  vision. ...  So  much  in  favour  of 
the  visional  construction.  —  Waterland,  Scripture 
Vindicated,  b.iii.  p.  78. 


2.  Object  of  visits. 

O  flowers, 
My  early  visitation,  and  my  last. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  274. 

3.  Judicial  visit  or  perambulation. 

The  bishop  ought  to  visit  his  diocese  every  year  in 
person,  unless  he  omits  the  same  because  he  would 
not  burthen  his  churches;  and  then  ought  to  send 
his  archdeacon,  which  was  the  original  of  the  arch- 
deacon's visitation.— Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Ca- 
nonici. 

4.  Visit,  or  circuit,  of  a  similar  character,  by 
certain   officers   of   the   Heralds'    College 
(now  discontinued),  for  the  examination 
and  verification  of  the  pedigrees,  right  to 
(coats  of)  arms,  &c.,  of  the  landed  gentry. 


5.  Judicial  evil  sent  by  God ;  state  of  suffer- 
ing judicial  evil. 

That  which  thou  dost  not  understand  when  thou 
readest,  thou  slialt  understand  in  the  day  of  thy 
visitation.  For  many  secrets  of  religion  are' not  per- 
ceived till  they  be  felt,  and  are  not  felt  but  in  the 
day  of  a  great  calamity.— Jeremy  Taylor. 

6.  Communication  of  divine  love. 

The  most  comfortable  visitations  God  hath  sent 
men  from  above,  have  taken  especially  the  times  oi 
prayer  as  their  most  natural  opportunities.— Hooker 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Visitatorial,  adj.  Belonging  to  a  judicial 
visitor. 

Some  will  have  it,  that  an  archdeacon  does  of 
common  right  execute  this  visitatorial  power  in  his 
archdeaconry :  but  others  say  that  an  archdeacon 
has  a  visitatorial  power  only  of  common  right '  per 
modnm  simplicis  scrutinii.'  as  being  bishop's  vicar. — 
Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

Visiter.  s.     One  who  visits. 

1.  One  who  comes  to  see  another. 

Consumptives  of  this  degree  entertain  their 
visiters  with  strange  rambling  discourses  of  their 
intent  of  going  here  and  there.— Harvey. 

2.  Occasional  judge  ;  one  who  regulates  the 
disorders  of  any  society. 

To  him  you  must  your  sickly  state  refer ; 

Tour  charter  claims  him  as  your  visiter.         Garth. 

Visiting:,    verbal  abs.      Visitation  ;    act  of 

visiting. 

Compunctious  visitings  of  nature. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  5. 
Visitor,  s.     Visiter. 

Here's  ado  to  lock  up  honesty  and  honour  from 
the  access  of  gentle  visitors. — Shakespear,  Winter's 
Tale,  ii.  2. 

I  have  a  large  house,  yet  I  should  hardly  prevail 
to  find  one  visitor,  if  I  were  not  able  to  hire  him 
with  a  bottle  of  wine. — Swift,  Letter  to  Gay. 

Whatever  abuses  have  crept  into  the  universities, 
might  be  reformed  by  strict  injunctions  to  the  visi- 
tors and  heads  of  houses. — Swift,  Project  for  the 
Advancement  of  Religion. 

Visive.  adj.  [Fr.  visif.]  Formed  in  the  act 
of  seeing ;  belonging  to  the  power  of 
seeing. 

This  happens  when  the  axis  of  the  visive  cones, 
diffused  from  the  object,  fall  not  upon  the  same 
plane ;  but  that  which  is  conveyed  into  one  eye  is 
more  depressed  or  elevated  than  that  which  enters 
the  other. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Christ  might  suspend  the  actings  of  their  visive 
.^faculty  in  reference  to  himself,  while  he  conveyed 
himself  in  the  mean  time. — South,  Sermons,  vii.  17. 
Visnomy.    s.      Physiognomy ;    face.     Bar- 
barous. 

Twelve  gods  do  sit  around  in  royal  state, 
And  Jove  in  midst  with  awful  majesty, 
To  judge  the  strife  between  them  stirred  late: 
Each  of  the  gods  by  his  like  visnomy 
Eath  to  be  known ;  but  Jove  above  them  all, 
By  his  great  looks  and  power  imperial. 

Spenser,  Muiopotmos. 
visor,  s.    [see  Vizard.] 

1.  Front-piece  of  the  helmet,  pierced  with 
holes  for  sight  and  breathing. 

Which  on  his  helmet  martelled  so  hard, 
That  made  him  low  incline  his  lofty  crest, 
And  bow'd  his  batter'd  visour  to  his  brest. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

The  Cyclops,  a  people  of  Sicily,  remarkable  for 
cruelty,  might  perhaps  in  their  wars  use  a  head- 
piece, or  visor.— Broome,  On  the  Odyssey. 

2.  Mask  used  to  disfigure  and  disguise. 

I  fear,  indeed,  the  weakness  of  my  government 
before  made  you  think  such  a  mask  would  be  grate- 
ful unto  me :  and  ray  weaker  government  since 
makes  you  pull  off  the  visor.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

By  which  deceit  doth  mask  in  visor  fair, 
And  cast  her  colours  dyed  deep  in  grain, 
To  seem  like  truth,  whose  shape  she  well  can  fain. 

Spenser. 

Swarms  of  knaves  the  vizor  quite  disgrace, 
And  hide  secure  behind  a  naked  face. 
*  Young,  Love  of  Fame,  ii.  205. 

As  theirs/  element  in  a  compound. 

But  that  thy  face  is,  visor-like,  unchanging, 
Made  impudent  with  use  of  evil  deeds, 
1  would  essay,  proud  queen,  to  make  thee  blush. 

Sliakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  111.  i.  4. 
Visor,  v.  a.     Mask. 
Visored.  part.  adj.     Masked. 

Hence  with  thy  brew'd  enchantments,  foul  de- 
ceiver 1 

Hast  thou  betray'd  my  credulous  innocence 
With  visor'd  falsehood  and  base  forgery  P 

Milton,  Comus,  GOT). 

Vista,  s.  [Italian.]    View ;  prospect  through 
an  avenue. 
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In  St.  Peter's,  when  a  man  stands  under  the 
dome,  if  he  looks  upwards,  he  is  astonished  at  the 
spacious  hollow  of  the  cupola,  that  makes  one  of  the 
beautifullest  vistas  that  the  eye  can  pass  through.— 
Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

visual,  adj.  [Fr.  visuel.]  Used  in  sight ;  ex- 
ercising the  power  of  sight ;  instrumental 
to  sight. 

An  eye  thrust  forth  so  as  it  hangs  a  pretty  dis- 
tance by  the  visual  nerve,  hath  been  without  any 
power  of  sight ;  and  yet,  after  being  replaced,  re- 
covered sight.— Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental 
History. 

Nor  thinke  ray  hurt  offends  me :  for  my  sire 
Can  soone  repose  in  it  the  visual  fire.        Chapman. 

Then  purged  with  euphrasy  and  rue 
The  visual  nerve,  for  he  had  much  to  see. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  414. 
Vital,  adj.  [Lat.  vitalis,  from  vita  =  life.] 

1.  Contributing  to  life;  necessary  to  life. 

His  heart,  broken  with  unkindness  and  affliction 
stretched  so  far  beyond  his  limits  with  this  excess 
of  comfort,  as  it  was  able  no  longer  to  keep  safe  his 
vital  spirits. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

All  nature  laughs,  the  groves  are  fresh  and  fair  • 
The  sun's  mild  lustre  warms  the  vital  air. 

Pope,  Pastorals,  Spring 

2.  Relating  to  life. 

Let  not  Eardolph's  vital  thread  be  cut 
With  edge  of  penny  cord,  and  vile  reproach. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iii.  6 

On  the  rock  a  scanty  measure  place 
Of  vital  flax,  and  turn  the  wheel  apace.        Dryden 

3.  Containing  life. 

Spirits  that  live  throughout ; 
Vital  in  every  part ;  not  as  frail  man. 
In  entrails,  heart,  or  head,  liver  or  reins, 
Cannot  but  by  annihilating  die. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  344 

4.  Being  the  seat  of  life. 

The  dart  flew  on,  and  pierced  a  vital  part.    Pope 

5.  So  disposed  as  to  live :  (little  used,  anc 
rather  Latin  than  English). 

Pythagoras  and  Hippocrates  not  only  affirm  the 
birth  of  the  seventh  month  to  be  vital,  that  of  the 
eighth  mortal;  but  the  progression  thereto  to  be 
measured  by  rule. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

6.  Essential;  chiefly  necessary. 

Know  grief's  vital  part 

Consists  in  nature,  not  in  art.  Bishop  Corbet 

[To]  Lanfranc  .  .  .  Latin  Christianity  looked  up 

as  the  champion  of  her  vital  doctrine.— Milman 

History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  viii.  ch.  viii. 

Vitality,  s.     Power  of  subsisting  in  life. 

Whether  that  motion,  vitality,  and  operation  were 
by  incubation,  or  how  else,  the  manner  is  only  known 
to  God.— Sir  W.  Raleigh,  History  of  the  World. 

Vitalize,  v.  a.  Invest,  endue,  with  vital 
power,  force,  or  vitality. 

Organic  assimilation  ...  is  a  force  which  not  only 
produces  motion  and  chemical  change,  but  also 
vitalizes  the  matter  on  which  it  acts.—  Whewell 
History  of  Scientific  Ideas,  vol.  ii.  p.  215 :  1858. 

Vitally,  adv.  In  a  vital  manner  ;  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  life. 

The  organical  structure  of  human  bodies,  whereby 
they  are  fitted  to  live  .and  move,  and  be  vitally  in- 
formed by  the  soul,  is  the  workmanship  of  a  most 
wise,  powerful,  and  beneficent  Maker.— Bentley. 

vitals,  s.  pi.  Parts  essential  to  life ;  vital 
parts. 

By  fits  my  swelling  grief  appears, 
In  rising  sighs,  arid  falling  tears, 
That  show  too  well  the  warm  desires, 
The  silent,  slow,  consuming  fires, 
Which  on  my  inmost  vitals  prey, 
And  melt  my  very  soul  away.  A.  Philips. 

Vitellary.  s.  [Lat.  vitellus.]  Place  where 
the  yolk  of  the  egg  swims  in  the  white. 

A  greater  difficulty  in  the  doctrine  of  eggs  is,  how 
the  sperm  of  the  cock  attaineth  into  every  egg; 
since  the  vitellary,  or  place  of  the  yolk,  is  very  high. 
— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errowrs. 

vitiate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  vitioJ]  Deprave ;  spoil  ; 
make  less  pure. 

The  sun  in  his  garden  gives  him  the  purity  of 
visible  objects,  and  of  true  nature,  before  she  was 
vitiated  by  luxury.— Evelyn,  Kalendar. 

A  transposition  of  the  order  of  the  sacramental 
words,  in  some  men's  opinion,  vitiates  baptism.— 
Ayliffe,  Par  ergon  Juris  Canonici. 

Vitiation.  «.    Depravation  ;  corruption. 

The  foresaid  extenuation  of  the  body  is  imputed 
to  the  blood's  vitiation,  by  malign  putrid  vapours 
smoking  throughout  the  vessels.  —  Harvey,  Dis- 
course of  Consumptions. 

vitiiitipation.  s.  Contention;  cavillation. 
Rhetorical* 
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I'll  force  you  by  right  ratiocination, 
To  leave  your  vitilittgalion. 

Butler.  Hudibrat,  i.  3,1261. 

Vitiosity.  x.  [Lat.  vitiosus.]  Depravity  ; 
corruption. 

He  charges  it  wholly  upon  the  corruption,  per- 
verseness,  and  vitiosity  of  man'g  will,  as  the  only 
cause  that  rendered  all  the  arguments  his  doc- 
trine came  clothed  with  unsuccessful.  —  South 
Sermons. 

Vitious.  adj.     [Fr.  vicieux  ;  Lat.  vitiosus.'] 

1.  Vicious:    (the  two  words  are   treated 
under  separate  entries,  as  in  the  previous 
editions ;  the  present  being  looked  upon  as 
a  word  of  Latin,  vicious  as  one  of  French, 
origin). 

Make  known 

It  is  no  vitious  blot,  murder,  or  foulness 
That  hath  deprived  me  of  your  grace. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  1. 
No  troops  abroad  are  so  ill  disciplined  as  the  Eng- 
lish; which  cannot  well  be  otherwise,  while  the 
common  soldiers  have  before  their  eyes  the  vitiou* 
example  of  their  leaders.— Swift. 

2.  Corrupt ;  having  physical  ill  qualities. 

When  vitious  language  contends  to  be  high,  it  is 
full  of  rock,  mountain,  and  pointedness.— B.Jonson. 

Here  from  the  vitious  air  and  sickly  skies 
A  plague  did  on  the  dumb  creation  rise. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgict,]ii.  721. 
Vitionsness.  s.  [see  under  Vitious.]     At- 
tribute suggested  by  Vitious. 

1.  Corruptness;  state  of  being  vitious. 

When  we  in  our  vitiousness  grow  hard, 
The  wise  gods  seel  our  eyes. 

^^        Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  11 . 

What  makes  a  governor  justly  despised  is  vitious- 
ness and  ill-morals.  Virtue  must  tip  the  preacher's 
tongue  and  the  ruler's  sceptre  with  authority.— 
South,  Sermons. 

2.  Depravation  ;  state  of  being  vitiated. 

The  historian  imputeth  this  mistake  to  the  vici- 
ousness  of  the  copy.—  Wliarton,  On  Burnet's  History 
of  the  Reformation,  p.  25. 

Vitreous,  adj.  [Lat.  vitreus,  from  vitrum  = 
glass.]  Glassy;  consisting  of  glass ;  re- 
sembling glass. 

The  hole  answers  to  the  pupil  of  the  eye ;  the  crys- 
talline humour  to  the  lenticular  glass:  the  dark 
room  to  the  cavity  containing  the  vitreous  humour, 
and  the  white  paper  to  the  retina.— Uai/,  Chi  the 
Wisdom  of  God  manifested  iii.  the  Works  of  the 
Creation. 

When  the  phlegm  is  too  viscous,  or  separates  into 
too  great  a  quantity,  it  brings  the  blood  into  a  mor- 
bid state:  this  viscous  phlegm  seems  to  he  the  <•<- 
treous  pituite  of  the  ancients.— Arouthnot,  On  t/te 
Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

Vitrificate.  v.  a.     Change  into  glass. 

We  have  metals  vitrificated,  and  oilier  matt-rials, 
besides  those  of  which  you  make  glass.— Bacon. 

Vitrification.  *.  Production  of  glass;  act 
of,  changing,  or  state  of  being  changed, 
into  glass. 

For  vitrification  likewise,  what  metals  will  en- 
dure itf  Also  because  vitrification  is  accounted  a 
kind  of  death  of  metals,  what  vitrification  will  ad- 
mit of  turning  back  again,  and  what  not  ?— Bacon, 
Physical  Remains. 

Vitrify,  v.  a.  [Fr.  vitrifier.]  Change  into 
glass. 

Metals  will  vitrify ;  and  perhaps  some  portion  of 
the  glass  of  metal  vitrijied,  mixed  in  tne  pot  of 
ordinary  glass  metal  will  make  the  whole  mass  more 
tough. — Bacon. 

vitrify,  v.  n.  Become  glass;  be  changed  into 
glass. 

Chymists  make  vessels  of  animal  substances  cal- 
cined, which  will  not  vitrify  in  the  fire;  for  all  earth 
which  hath  any  salt  or  oil  in  it  will  turn  to  glass. — 
Arouthnot,  On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

Vitriol,  s.     [Fr.  ;  Lat.  vitriolnm.] 

Vitriol  is  produced  by  addition  of  a  metallick 
matter  with  the  fossil  acid  salt. —  Woodward. 

Vitriolic  acid,  or  oil  of  vitriol,  is  sulphuric  acid  ; 
blue  vitriol  is  sulphate  of  copper ;  green  vitriol  is 
green  sulphate  of  iron ;  vitriol  of  Mars  is  red  sul- 
phate of  iron ;  and  white  vitriol  is  sulphate  of  /.me. 
—  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  an4 
Mines. 

As  the  first  element  in  a  compound. 

I  rubbed  it  with  the  vitriol-stone. —  Wiseman, 
Surgery. 

vitriolate.  adj.  Impregnated  with  vitriol ; 
consisting  of  vitriol. 

The  water  having  dissolved  the  imperfectly  cal- 
cined body,  the  vitriolate  corpuscles  swimming  in 
1367 
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the  liquor,  by  their  oceursions  constituted  little  ' 
masses  of  vitriol,  which  pave  the  water  they  impreg- 
nated a  fair  vit.rialate  colour.— Boyle. 
Vitriolated.  adj.     Vitriolate. 

Iron  may  be  dissolved  by  any  tart  salt,  or  vitrin- 
lated  water. — Bacon. 

Vitriolic,  adj.  [Fr.  vitrioliqueJ]  Resem- 
bling vitriol ;  containing  vitriol. 

These  salts  have  somewhat  of  a  nitrous  tnste,  but 
mix'd  with  a  smatch  of  zvitriolick. — Grew,  Museum. 
By  over-fermentation  or  long-keeping,  wine  be- 
comes sharp,  as  in  hock,  like  the  vitriolick  acidity. — 
Sir  J.  Flayer,  On  the  Preternatural  State  of  the 
Animal  Humours. 

vitriolous.  adj.  Consisting,  having  the 
character,  of  vitriol. 

Copperose  of  Mars,  by  some  called  salt  of  steel, 
made  by  the  spirits  of  vitriol  or  sulphur,  will,  after 
ablution,  be  attracted  by  the  loadstone:  and  there- 
fore whether  those  shooting  salts  partake  but  little 
of  steel,  and  be  not  rather  the  vitriolotts  spirits  fixed 
unto  salt  by  the  effluvium  or  odour  of  steel,  is  not 
without  good  question.  —  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errours. 
Vituperation,  s.  Blame  ;  censure. 

When  a  man  becomes  untractable,  and  inacces-  j 
gible,  by  fierceness  and  pride;  then  vituperation 
•    comes  upon  him,  and  privation  of  honour  follows 
him. — Donne,  History  of  the  Septuagint,  p.  155: 
1633. 

Such  a  writing  ought  to  be  clean,  and  free  from 
any  cavil  or  vituperation  of  rasure. — Ayliffe,  Parer- 
gon  Juris  Canonici. 

Vituperative,  adj.  Belonging  to  blame ; 
containing  censure. 

The  vituperative  partition  will  easily  be  reple- 
nished with  a  most  choice  collection  [of  arguments], 
entirely  of  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  the  pre- 
sent age. — Arbuthnot  and  Pope,  Martinus  Scri- 
blerus. 

The  torrents  of  female  eloquence,  especially  in  the 
vituperative  way,  stun  all  opposition. — Lord  Ches- 
terfield. 
Vituperious.  adj.     Disgraceful.    Hare. 

He  is  intituled  with  a  vituperious  and  vile  name. 
—Shelton,  Translation  of  Don  Quixote,  pt.  iv.  ch.vi. 
Vivacious,  adj.     [Lat.  vivaxJ] 

1.  Long-lived. 

Though  we  should  allow  them  their  perpetual 
calm  and  equability  of  heat,  they  will  never  be  able 
to  prove,  that  therefore  men  would  be  so  vivacious 
as  they  would  have  us  believe.— Bentley. 

2.  Spritely ;  gay  ;  active ;  lively. 

People  of  a  vivacious  temper.— Ifowell,  Instruc- 
tions for  Foreign  Travel,  p.  170 :  1642. 
Vivacity,  s. 

1.  Longevity  ;  length  of  life. 

Fables  are  raised  concerning  the  vivacity  of  deer; 
for  neither  are  their  gestation  nor  increment  such 
as  may  afford  an  argument  of  long  life. — Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

2.  Power  of  living. 

They  are  esteemed  very  hot  in  operation,  and  will, 
in  a  convenient  air,  survive  some  days  the  loss  of 
their  heads  and  hearts ;  so  vigorous  is  their  vivacity. 
—Boyle. 
a.  Liveliness ;  spriteliness. 

He  had  a  great  vivacity  in  his  countenance. — 
Dryden. 

Vivarium.  *.  [Lat.  vivo  =  I  live ;  vivus  = 
alive.]  Latin  form  of  Vivary;  now  in 
common  use  as  a  small  artificial  enclosure, 
cage,  reservoir,  tank,  vase,  &c.,  for  keeping 
animals,  a  small  vivarium  for  fresh  or 
salt-water  animals  being  an  aquarium 
(aqua  —  water). 

Is  not  all  the  earth  our  orchard  and  our  granary, 

our  vineyard  and  our  garden  of  pleasure?  and  the 

force  of  the  sea  is  our  traffic,  and  the  bowels  of  the 

sea  is  our  vivarium,  a  place  for  fish  to  feed  us,  and 

to  serve  some  other  collateral  appendant  needs. — 

Taylor,  Miracles  of  Divine  Mercy.    (Ord  MS.) 

vivary.  *.     [Lat.  vivarium.']     Place  of  land 

or  water,  where  living  creatures  are  kept : 

(in  Law,  it  signifies  most  commonly  a 

park,  warren,  fish-pond,  or  piscary). 

That  cage  and  vivary 
Of  fowls  and  beasts.  Donne,  Poems,  p.  294. 

vivat,  s.     [Lat.  «=  may  he  live,  from  vivo  =  1 1 
live.]     Utterance,  cry,  or  shout  to  that 
effect :    (compare  '  Long  live  the  king'). 
Scarcely  English. 

Behold  him  everywhere  welcomed  with  vivats  or 
awestruck  silence.— Carlyle,  Critical  and  Miscella- 
neous Essays,  Count  Cagliostro. 

Vive.    adj.     [Fr.  vif;  Lat.  vivus.']     Lively  ; 
forcible ;  pressing.     Hare. 
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By  n  vine  and  forcible  persuasion,  he  moved  him 
to  a  war  upon  Flanders. — Bacon. 

Sylvester  gives  it  this  true  and  vive  description. — 
Sir  T.  Herbert.  Relation  of  some  Years'  Travels 
into  Africa  and  the  Great  Asia,  p.  4. 

viveiy.  adv.  In  a  vive,  i.e.  lively,  manner ; 
strongly ;  forcibly.  Rare. 

Where  statues  and  Jove's  acts  were  viveiy  limn'd. 

Marston,  Tragedy  of  Sofihonisba. 

I  see  a  thing  viveiy  presented  on  the  stage,  that 

the  glass  of  custom  (which  is  comedy)  is  so  held  up 

to  me  by  the  poet,  as  I  can  therein  view  the  daily 

examples  of  men's   lives,  and  images  of  truth. — 

11.  Jonson,  Magnetick  Lady. 

Vivency.  *.  Manner  of  supporting  or  con- 
tinuing life  or  vegetation.  Rare. 

Although  not  in  a  distinct  and  indisputable  way 
of  vivency,  or  answering  in  all  points  the  property 
of  plants,  yet  in  inferior  and  descending  constitu- 
tions they  are  determined  by  seminalities.— Sir  1. 
Browne. 

Vives.  *.  [Fr.  avives,  of  which  Fives  is 
another,  and  less  correct,  form.]  In  Far- 
riery. Disease  among  horses,  consisting 
of  a  swelling  of  the  parotid  glands ; 
mumps. 

Vives  is  much  like  the  strangles ;  and  the  chief 
difference  is,  that  for  the  most  part  the  strangles 
happen  to  colts  and  young  horses  while  they  are  at 
grass,  by  feeding  with  their  heads  downwards,  by 
which  means  the  swelling  inclines  more  to  the  jaws ; 
but  the  vives  happens  to  horses  at  any  age  and  time, 
and  is  more  particularly  seated  in  the  glands  and 
kernels  under  the  ears.— Farrier's  Dictionary. 
Vivid,  adj.   [Lat.  vividus. — The  word  is  not 
perhaps  old  in  our  language  :  it  is  found 
among  those  requiring  explanation  in  Bag- 
well's Mystery  of  Astronomy,  published  in 
1655.  (Todd.)] 

1 .  Lively  ;  quick  ;  striking. 

To  make  these  experiments  the  more  manifest, 
such  bodies  ought  to  be  chosen  as  have  the  fullest 
and  most  vivid  colours,  and  two  of  those  bodies 
compared  together. — Sir  I.  Newton. 

Ah !  what  avail  his  glossy  varying  dyes ; 
The  vivid  green  his  shining  plumes  unfold  ; 
His  painted  wings,  and  breast  that  flames  with  gold? 
Pope,  Windsor  Forest 

2.  Sprightly ;  active. 

Body  is  a  fit  workhouse  for  sprightly,  vivid  fa- 
culties to  exercise  and  exert  themselves  in.— South, 
Sermons. 

\Vh<>n-  the  genius  is  bright,  and  the  imagination 
vivid,  the  power  of  memory  may  lose  its  improve- 
ment.—  Watts. 

Vividly,  adv.  In  a  vivid  manner;  with 
quickness ;  with  strength. 

In  the  moon  we  can  with  excellent  telescopes 
discern  many  hills  and  vallies,  whereof  some  are 
more  and  some  less  vividly  illustrated ;  and  others 
have  a  fainter,  others  a  deeper  shade. — Boyle,  Ex- 
periments and  Considerations  touching  Colours. 

Sensitive  objects  affect  a  man,  in  the  state  of  this 
present  life,  much  more  warmly  and  vividly  than 
those  which  affect  only  his  nobler  part,  his  mind.— 
South,  Sermons. 

vividness.  *.  Attribute  suggested  by  Vivid ; 
vigour ;  quickness. 

That  vividness  may  be  made  more  or  less,  that 
force  may  be  increased  or  diminished. — Paley,  Ser- 
mon on  1  Corinthians,  iii.  16. 
Viviiicate.  v.  a.    Hare. 

1.  Make  alive  ;  inform  with  life  ;  animate. 

God  vivificates  and  animates  the  whole  world. — 
Dr.  H.  More,  Conjectura  Cabbalistica,  p.  30 :  1653. 

2.  Recover  from  such  a  change  of  form  as 
seems  to  destroy  the  essential  properties. 

Vivification.  s.     Act  of  giving  life.    Rare. 

If  that  motion  be  in  a  certain  order,  there  fol- 
loweth  viviflcation  and  figuration.— Bacon. 

Vivincative.  adj.     Able  to  animate.  Rare. 

That  lower  vivificative  principle  of  his  soul  did 
grow  so  strong,  and  did  so  vigorously  and  with  such 
exultant  sympathy  and  joy  actuate  his  vehicle. — 
Dr.  H.  More,  Conjectura  Cabbalistica,  p.  42. 

Viviflc.  adj.  [Fr.  vivifique  ;  Lat.  vivificus.'] 
Giving  life ;  making  alive.  Rare. 

It  is  viviflck,  and  giveth  life.— ^ Jiishop  Gardiner, 
On  the  Sacrament,  fol.  13.  b.:  1551. 

Without  the  sun's  salutary  and  vivifick  beams, all 
motion  would  cease,  and  nothing  be  left  but  dark- 
ness and  death.— Kay. 

vivify,  v.  a.  [Fr.  vivifier.]  Make  alive ; 
animate ;  endue  with  life. 

Sitting  on  eggs  doth  vivify,  not  nourish.— Bacon. 

Gut-worms,  as  soon  as  vivified,  creep  into  the 
stomach  for  nutriment.— Harvey,  Discourse  of  Con- 
sumptions. 


Viviparity.  s.  Character  consisting  in  being 
viviparous. 

This  homopenesis  ...  in  reptiles  and  fishes  is 
always  essentially  oviparous;  tlnnnch  there  :irn 
cases  ...  in  which  viviparity  is  simulated.— Herbert 
Spencer,  Inductions  of  Biolixjy. 

Viviparous,  adj.  [Lat.  pario  =  I  bring  forth.] 
Bringing  forth  young  alive:  (opposed  to 
oviparous). 

When  we  perceive  that  bats  have  teats,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  infer  they  give  suck  ;  but  whereas 
no  other  flying  animals  have  these  parts,  we  cannot 
from  them  infer  a  viviparous  exclusion. — Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Vivisection,  s.  [Lat.  vivus  -  alive  +  sectio 
=  cutting,  from  seco  =  I  cut;  pass.  part. 
sectus.]  See  extract. 

Vivisection  [is]  a  term  used  to  denote  physiolo- 
gical experiments  upon  living  animals.  This  prac- 
tice is  more  frequent  in  France  than  in  England, 
and  the  only  ground  on  which  it  can  be  defended  is 
obviously  that  of  the  alleged  needs  of  science.  •  With 
the  establishment  or  refutation  of  this  plea,  it  must 
stand  or  fall.  By  those  who  altogether  oppose  it, 
the  cruelty  of  such  experiments  is  strongly  insisted 
on.—Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Lite- 
rature, and  Art. 

Vixen,  s.     [German,  fiichsinn.] 
\.  Bitch  fox. 

See  a  pack  of  spaniels,  called  lovers,  in  a  hot  pur- 
suit of  a  two-legged  vixen,  who  only  flies  the  whole 
loud  pack,  to  be  singled  out  by  one.—  nycherley. 
2.  Irritable,  quarrelsome  female. 

O !  when  she's  angry,  she  is  kemi  and  shrewd; 
She  was  a  vixen  when  she  went  to  school ; 
And  though  she  be  but  little,  she  is  h'erce. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  iii.  2. 

The  best  friends  of  mankind,  those  who  most 
heartily  wish  the  peace  atid  prosperity  of  the  world, 
and  most  earnestly  to  the  best  of  their  power  strive 
to  promote  them,  have  all  the  disturbances  and 
disasters  happening  charged  upon  them  by  those; 
liery  vixens,  who,  in  pursuance  of  their  base  de- 
signs, or  gratification  of  their  wild  passions,  really 
do  themselves  embroil  things.— Barrow,  Sermons, 
vol.  i.  serin,  xvii. 

vixenly.  adj.  Having  the  qualities  or  man- 
ner of  a  vixen. 

It  was  not  a  confirmation  of  him,  it  was  only 
(which  in  such  a  vixenly  pope  was  a  great  favour) 
a  forbearance  to  quarrel  with  the  bishop,  as  not 
duly  ordained. — Barrow,  On  the  Pope's  Supremacy. 

Viz.  adv.  To  wit ;  that  is  :  (Johnson  calls 
it  '  a  barbarous  form  for  an  unnecessary 
word'). 

That  which  so  oft  by  sundry  writers, 
Has  been  apply'd  t'  almost  all  fighters, 
More  justly  may  b'  ascribed  to  this, 
Than  any  other  warrior,  viz. 
None  ever  acted  both  parts  bolder, 
Both  of  a  chieftain  and  a  soldier. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  2,  201. 

Let  this  be  done  relatively,  viz.  one  thing  greater 
or  stronger,  casting  the  rest  behind,  and  rendering 
it  less  sensible  by  its  opposition. — Dryden,  Transla- 
tion of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

Vizard.  *.  [Fr.  visiere.]  Visor:  (the 
separate  entry  of  the  two  words  is  taken 
from  the  previous  editions). 

Let  the  suits  of  the  maskers  be  graceful,  and  such 
as  become  the  person  when  the  vizards  are  oil1.— 
Bacon. 

Ye  shall  know  them  by  their  fruits,  not  by  their 
well  or  ill  living ;  for  they  put  on  the  vizard  of 
seeming  sanctity.— Bishop  Atterbury. 

He  mistook  it  for  a  very  whimsical  sort  of  mask, 
but  upon  a  nearer  view  he  found  that  she  held  her 
vizard  in  her  hand.— Addison. 

Vizard,  v.  a.     Mask. 

Degree  being  vizarded, 
The  unworthiest  shews  as  fairly  in  the  mask. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  3. 
Vizarded.  part.  adj.     Masked. 

Have  you  recovered  your  voice  to  rail  at  meP — 
No,  vizarded  impudence.  I  am  neither  play,er  nor 
masquer. — B.  Jon<son,  Masques  at  Court. 

vizier,  s.  Prime  minister  of  the  Turkish 
empire. 

He  made  him  vizier,  which  is  the  chief  of  all  the 
bassas.— Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 
Vocable,  s.     [Lat.  vocubulum.]     Word. 

That  one  iuterpreteth  somethynge  obscurely  in 
one  place,  the  same  translateth  another  (or  els  he 
himselfe)  more  manifestly  by  a  more  playne  vocable 
of  the  same  meaning  in  another  place.— Coverdale, 
Preface  to  Translation  of  the  Bible. 

We  will  next  endeavour  to  understand  that  v»- 
cable,  or  term,  tyrannus.  that  is,  a  tyrant  or  an  evil 
king.  —  Sir  G.  Buck,  History  of  tlie  Reign  of 
Richard  III.  p.  133. 


Vocabulary,  s.     [Fr.  vocabulaire ;  Lat.  vo- 
cubnlarium.'] 

1.  Dictionary;  lexicon;  wordbook. 

Some  have  delivered  tho  polity  of  spirits,  and  that 
they  stand  in  awe  of  conjurations,  which  signify 
nothing,  not  only  in  the  dictionary  of  man,  but  in 
the  subtiler  vocabulary  of  Satan.— Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

Among  other  books,  we  should  be  furnished  with 
vocabularies  and  dictionaries  of  several  sorts.  — 
Watts. 

2.  List  of  words  ;  range  of  language. 

Whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  the  vocabulary 
of  the  English  language,  it  is  certain  that  the  most 
copious  writer  has  not  employed  more  than  a  frac- 
tion of  the  entire  number  of  words  of  which  it  con- 
sists. It  has  been  stated  that  some  inquiries  set  on 
foot  by  the  telegraph  companies  have  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  number  of  words  in  ordinary  use 
does  Tiot  exceed  3000.  A  rough  calculation,  founded 
on  .Mrs.  Clarke's  Concordance,  gives  about  21,000  as 
the  number  to  be  found  in  the  Plays  of  Shake- 
speare, without  counting  inflectional  forms  as  dis- 
tinct words  Probably  the  vocabulary  of  no  other 
of  our  great  writers  is  nearly  so  extensive.  Todd's 
Verbal  Index  would  not  give  us  more  than  about 
7000  for  Milton ;  so  that,  if  we  were  to  add  even  fifty 
per  cent,  to  compensate  for  Milton's  inferior  volu- 
minousness,  the  Miltonic  vocabulary  would  still  be 
not  more  than  half  as  copious  as  the  Shakespearian. 
— Craik,  History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  i.  p. 
564,  note. 
Vocal,  adj.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  vocalis.'] 

1.  Having  a  voice. 

Eyes  are  vocal,  tears  have  tongues ; 
Ana  there  be  words  not  made  with  lungs.  Crashaw. 

Witness  if  I  be  silent,  morn  or  even, 
To  hill,  or  vallej,  fountain,  or  fresh  shade, 
Made  vocal  by  my  song,  and  taught  his  praise. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost.  v.  202. 
Smooth-sliding  Mincius.  crown'd  with  vocal  reeds, 
That  strain  I  heard  was  of  a  higher  mood. 

Id.,  Lycidas,  86. 

Memnon,  though  stone,  was  counted  vocal ; 
But  'twas  the  god,  meanwhile,  that  spoke  all. 

Prior,  Epistle  to  Fleetwood  Shephard,  Esq. 

2.  Uttered  or  modulated  by  the  voice. 

They  which,  under  pretence  of  the  law  ceremo- 
nial being  abrogated,  require  the  abrogation  of  in- 
strumental musick,  approving  nevertheless  the  use 
of  vocal  melody  to  remain,  must  shew  some  reason 
wherefore  the  one  should  be  thought  a  legal  cere- 
nujny,  and  not  the  other.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Potfty. 

They  join'd  their  vocal  worship  to  the  choir 
Of  creatures  wanting  voice. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  198. 

Vocalist,  s.  Singer;  one  given  to  vocal 
music. 

Preparing  himself,  like  certain  other  accomplished 
vocalists,  with  a  few  preliminary  hems  and  haws,  he  | 
struck  forth  the  following  doleful  ditty.— Ainsworth, 
Rookwood,  b.  ii.  ch.  ii. 

Vocality.  s.  [Lat.  vocalitus.'}  Power  of 
utterance;  quality  of  being  utterable  by 
the  voice.  Rare. 

L  and  R  being  in  extremes,  one  of  roughness,  the 
other  of  smoothness  and  freeness  of  vocality,  are 
not  easy  in  tract  of  vocal  speech  to  be  pronounced 
spiritally.— Holder,  Elements  of  Speech. 
Vocalize,  v.  a.     Form  into  voice. 

It  is  one  thing  to  give  an  impulse  to  breath  alone; 
another  thing  to  vocalise  that  breath,  i.e.  in  its  pas- 
sage through  the  larynx,  to  give  it  the  sound  of  hu- 
man voice.— Holder,  Elements  of  Speech. 
Vocally,  adv.   In  a  vocal  manner ;  in  words  ; 
articulately. 

Although  it  is  as  natural  to  mankind  to  express 
their  desires  vocally  as  it  is  for  brutes  to  use  their 
natural  vocal  signs,  yet  the  forming  of  languages 
into  this  or  that  fashion  is  a  business  of  institution. 
—Sir  M.  Hale,  Origination  of  Mankind. 
Vocation,  s.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  vocatio,  -onis  ;  voco 
=  I  call ;  pass.  part.  vocatus.~\ 

1.  Calling  by  the  will  of  God. 

Neither  doth  that  which  St.  Paul,  or  other 
apostles,  teach,  enforce  the  utter  disability  of  any 
other  men's  vocation  thought  requisite  in  this 
church  for  the  saving  of  souls.— Hooker,  Ecclesias- 
tical Polity. 

2.  Summons. 

What  can  be  urged  for  them  who,  not  having  the 
vocation  of  povertv  to  scribble,  out  of  mere  wanton- 
ness make  themselves  ridiculous  t—Dryden. 

3.  Trade ;  employment ;  calling. 

He  would  think  his  service  greatly  rewarded,  if 
he  might  obtain  by  that  means  to  live  in  the  sight  of 
his  prince,  and  yet  practise  his  own  chosen  vocation. 
— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

God's  motiier,  in  a  vision  full  of  majesty, 
Will'd  me  to  leave  my  base  vocation. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  i.  2. 
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4.  Call;  business. 

Vlueney— the  being  able  easily  to  express  his 
thoughts  in  correct  words— is  as  essential  to  a 
speaker  as  drawing  to  a  painter.  This  we  cannot 
doubt,  any  more  than  we  can  refuse  our  assent  to 
the  proposition,  that  though  merely  giving  pleasure 
is  no  part  of  an  orator's  duty,  yet  he  has  no  vocation 
to  give  his  audience  pain :— which  any  one  must  feel 
who  listens  to  a  speaker  delivering  himself  with  dif- 
ficulty and  hesitation. — Lord  Brougham,  Historical 
Sketches  of  Statesmen  of  tlie  Reign  of  George  III., 
Mr.  Fox. 

Used  ironically,  in  contempt. 

But  lest  you  should  for  honour  take 
The  drunken  quarrels  of  a  rake,  , 

Or  when  a  whore  in  her  vocation 
Keeps  punctual  to  an  assignation.  Sicift. 

Vocative,  adj.  [Fr.  vocatif;  Lat.  vocativus.~\ 
Denoting  the  grammatical  case  used  in 
calling  or  speaking  to. 

[The]  vocative  case  ...  in  strictness  of  speech  is 
not  a  case  at  all,  and  as  having  therefore  no  case 
ending,  it  represents  simply  the  root  of  the  word, 
on  which  the  several  cases  are  formed  by  means  of 
pronominal  sulfixes.— Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary 
of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Vociferate,  v.  n.     Clamour ;  make  outcries. 
I  then  began  to  vociferate  a  number  of  most  inco- 
herent expressions,  to  this  effect, '  You  shall  do  it,' 
4  No  you  sha'n't,'  &c.—Dr.  Forbes  Winslow,  On  cer- 
tain Obscure  Diseases  of  the  Brain  and  Mind,  ch.  iv. 
Vociferation,  s.  [Lat.  vociferatio,  -onis ;  vo- 
ciferor ;  pret.  part,  vociferatus.']  Clamour ; 
outcry. 

The  lungs,  kept  too  long  upon  the  stretch  by  voci- 
feration, or  loud  singing,  may  produce  the  same 
effect. — A  rbuthnot. 
Vociferous,  adj.     Clamorous  ;  noisy. 

Thrice  three  vociferous  heralds  rose  to  check  the 
rout.  Chapman. 

Several  Templars,  and  others  of  the  more  vocife- 
rous kind  of  critics,  went  with  a  resolution  to  hiss, 
and  confessed  they  were  forced  to  laugh.— Pope. 
Vociferously,  adv.   In  a  vociferous  manner. 
[This]  temper  .  . .  weeps,  storms,  loves,  hates  too 
fiercely  and  too  vociferously.— Carlyle,  Critical  and 
Miscellaneous  Essays,  State  of  German  Literature. 
Vogue,  s.  [Fr.  =  course  of  a  ship.]  Fashion; 
mode ;  popular  reception. 

It  is  not  more  absurd  to  undertake  to  tell  the 
name  of  an  unknown  person  by  his  looks,  than  to 
vouch  a  man's  saintship  from  the  wpweof  the  world. 
— Smith,  Sermons. 

Use  may  revive  the  obsoletest  words, 
And  banish  those  that  now  are  most  in  vogue. 

Lord  Roscommon. 

What  factions  th'  have,  and  what  they  drive  at 
In  publick  vogue,  or  what  in  private. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  3,  257 

In  the  vngue  of  the  world,  it  passes  for  an  exploit 
of  honour  for  kings  to  run  away  with  whole  countries, 
that  they  have  no  pretence  to.— Sir  It.  L'Estrange. 
No  periodical  writer,  who  always  maintains  his 
gravity,  and  does  not  sometimes  sacrilice  to  the 
graces,  must  expect  to  keep  in  vogue  for  any  time.— 
Addison. 
Voice,  s.  [Fr.  voix  ;  Lat.  vox,  vocis.~] 

1.  Sound  emitted  by  the  mouth. 

I  assay  to  see 

The  works  of  men ;  or  heare  mortalitie 
Expire  a  voice.  Chapman 

2.  Sound  of  the  mouth,  as  distinguished  from 
that  uttered  by  another  mouth. 

Air  in  sounds  that  are  not  tones,  which  are  al 
equal,  admitteth  much  variety,  as  in  the  voices  of 
living  creatures,  and  in  the  voices  of  several  men , 
lor  we  can  discern  several  men  by  their  voices.  — 
Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

3.  Sound  made  by  breath. 

O  Marcus,  I  am  warm'd  ;  my  heart    • 
Leaps  at  the  trumpet's  voice,  and  burns  for  glory. 

Addison,  Cato 

4.  Vote ;  suffrage ;  opinion  expressed. 

Are  you  all  resolved  to  give  your  voice*  ! 
But  that's  no  matter,  the  greater  part  carries  it. 

Shakeswar,  Coriolwu*.  n.  S 

The  state  was  betrayed  by  the  multitude  and  cor- 
ruption of  voices,  and  must  shortly  perish,  if  not 
committed  to  the  grave  judgement  of  some  few ;  for 
two  hundred  gave  voices,  reducing  that  multitude 
to  fifty,  who,  for  their  experience,  were  holden  for 
men  of  greatest  gravity.— Knolles,  History  of  the 

Some  laws  ordain,  and  some  attend  the'  choice 
Of  holy  senates,  and  elect  by  voice. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Eiieid,  i.  592 

5.  Language;  words;  expression. 

Let'  us  call  on  God  in  the  voice  of  his  church.— 
Hisltop  Fell. 
Voice,  v.  a. 

\.  Humour;  report.     Obsolete. 
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Is  this  the  Athenian  minion,  whom  the  world 
Voiced  so  regardfully  ? 

Slittkexpear.  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 

It  wss  voiced  that  tiie  king  purposed  to  put  to 
death  Edward  Platitagenet,  prisoner  in  the  Tower ; 
whereat  there  was  great  murmur.— Bacon,  History 
of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 
Vote.     Obsolete. 

Your  minds,  pre-occupied  with  what 
You  rather  must  do.  than  what  you  should  do, 
Made  you,  against  the  grain,  to  voice  him  consul. 

S/iakespear,  Coriolanut,  ii.  3. 

Voice,  v.  n.     Clamour ;  make  outcries.   Ob- 
solete. 

Stir  not  questions  of  jurisdiction  ;  and  rather 
assume  thy  right  in  silence,  than  voice  it  with 
claims. — Bacon. 

It  is  not  the  gift  of  every  person  to  harangue  the 
multitude,  to  voice  it  loud  and  high. — South,  Ser- 
mons. 

Voiced,  part.  adj.    Furnished  with  a  voice. 
t  Ovid  .  .  .  advised  women,  who  are  so  angel-like 
voiced,  to  learn,  by  musick's  rules,  to  order  it.— 
Austin,  H<sc  Homo,  p.  128. 

That's  Erytheea, 
Or  some  angel  voiced  like  her. 

Sir  J.  DenJiam,  Tlie  Sophy. 

Voiceless,  adj.    Wanting  voice ;  silent. 

The  proctors  of  the  clergy  were  voiceless  assist- 
ants; and  having  no  voices,  and  so  many  learned 
bishops  having  voices,  their  presence  is  not  now 
holden  necessary. — Lord  Coke,  in  Hudy's  History  of 
Councils,  p.  393. 

Voicing,  verbal  abs.    Raising  of  a  rumour, 
report,  or  outcry.     Obsolete. 

It  is  fit  we  give  your  lordships  understanding  what 
the  merchants  intimated  unto  us,  that  the  very 
voicing  or  suspect  of  the  raising  of  the  price  of  silver, 
if  it  be  not  cleared,  would  make  such  a  deadness  and 
retention  of  money,  as  will  be  a  misery  to  the  mer- 
chants.— Bacon,  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  3S5.  (Ord  MS.) 

Void.  adj.  [Fr.  vuide.~\ 

1.  Empty;  vacant. 

The  earth  was  without  form  and  void,  and  dark- 
ness was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep. — Genesis,  i.  2. 

I  '11  get  me  to  a  place  more  void,  and  there 
Speak  to  great  Caesar  as  he  comes  along. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Ctesar,  ii.  4. 

2.  Vain ;  ineffectual ;  null ;  vacated. 

If  it  be  void,  and  to  no  purpose,  that  the  names 
of  men  are  so  frequent  in  their  hooks,  what  did 
move  them  to  bring  them,  in  ?— Hooker,  Ecclesias- 
tical Polity. 

My  word  . . .  shall  not  return  unto  me  void,  but 
accomplish  that  which  I  please.— Isaiah,  Iv.  11. 

Though  the  wisdom  of  a  future  parliament  may 
find  cause  to  declare  this  or  that  act  of  parliament 
void,  yet  there  will  be  the  same  temper  requisite  to 
repeal  it.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand 
Rebellion. 

Some  kind  of  subjection  is  flue  from  every  man 
to  every  man,  which  cannot  be  made  void  by  any 
power  whatsoever. — Swift. 

3.  Unsupplied ;  unoccupied. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  importuned  much  to  supply 
divers  great  offices  that  had  been  long  void,  an- 
swered nothing  to  the  matter,  but  rose  up  on  the 
sudden,  and  said,  I  am  sure  my  office  will  not  be 
long  void. — Camden. 

4.  Wanting;  unfurnished;  empty. 

If  some  be  admitted  into  the  ministry  void  of 
learning,  or  lewd  in  life,  are  all  the  rest  to  be  con- 
demned f— A  rchbishop  Whitgift. 

Being  void  of  all  friendship  and  enmity,  they 
never  complain. — Swift. 

5.  Unsubstantial ;  unreal. 

Senseless,  lifeless  idol,  void  and  vain.  Pope. 

Void.  «.     Empty  space  ;  vacuum ;  vacancy. 

Pride,  where  wit  fails,  steps  in  to  our  defence, 
And  fills  up  all  the  mighty  void  of  sense. 

Pope.  Essay  on  Criticism,  ii.  209. 

Void.  v.  a.    Make  void. 

1.  Quit;  leave  empty. 

If  they  will  fight  with  us,  bid  them  come  down, 
Or  void  the  field.  Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iv.  7. 

2.  Emit ;  pour  out. 

The  ascending  water  is  vented  by  fits,  every  cir- 
cumvolution  voiding  only  so  much  as  is  contained 
in  one  helix.— Bishop  Wilkins. 

3.  Emit  as  excrement. 

Excrements  smell  ill  to  the  same  creature  that 
ruidtlh  them ;  and  the  cat  linnet h  what  she  voideth. 
— Bacon. 

Fleshy  filaments,  or  matter  voided  by  urine,  are 
guspicio'us  symptoms  of  a  stone  in  the  kidneys.— 
Arbuthnut. 

4.  Vacate;  nullify;  annul. 

It  was  become  a  practice,  upon  any  specious  pre- 
tences, to  void  the  security  that  was  at  any  time 
given  fur  money  so  borrowed.  —  Lord  Clarendon, 

History  oft/if  Grand  Rebellion. 
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Voidable,  adj.     Capable  of  being,  liable  to 
be,  voided  or  made  void. 

If  iihe  metropolitan,  pretending  the  party  de- 
ceased had  '  bona  nptabilia '  in  divers  dioceses, 
grants  letters  of  administration,  such  administra- 
tion is  not  void,  but  voidable  by  a  sentence.— Ay- 
liffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

Voidanoe.  s.     Avoidance. 

And  therefore  I  am  resolved,  when  I  come  to  my 
answer,  not  to  trick  my  innocency  (as  I  writ  to  the 
Lords)  by  cavillations,  or  voy dances,  but  to  speak  to 
them  the  language  that  my  heart  speaketh  to  me, 
in  excusing,  extenuating,  or  ingenuously  confessing. 
—Bacon,  Letters,  p.  137.  (Ord  MS.) 

Voider,  s.    Basket,  in  which  broken  meat  is 
carried  from  the  table. 

A  voider  for  the  nonce, 
I  wrong  the  devil,  should  I  pick  their  bones. 

Cleaveland. 

Voidness.  s.    Attribute  suggested  by  Void. 

1.  Emptiness;  vacuity. 

Through  him  the  cold  began  to  covet  heat, 
And  water  fire ;  the  light  to  mount  on  high, 
And  th'  heavy  down  to  poise ;  th'  hungry  t'  eat, 
And  voidness  to  seek  full  satiety. 

Spenser,  Colin  Clout's  come  Jwme  again. 

2.  Nullity;  ineflicacy. 

3.  Want  of  substantiality. 

If  thereby  you  understand  their  nakedness  and 
voidness  of  all  mixt  bodies,  good  divines  are  of 
opinion  that  the  work  of  the  creation  was  not  in 
itself  distinguished  by  d^s.—Hakewill,  Apology. 

Volant,  adj.  [Lat.  volans,  -antis,  pres.  part, 
of  volo  =  I  fly.] 

1 .  Flying ;  passing  through  the  air. 

The  volant,  or  nlying  automata,  are  such  me- 
chanical contrivances  as  have  self-motion,  whereby 
they  are  carried  aloft  in  the  air,  like  birds. — Bishop 
WUkins,  Mathematical  Magick. 

2.  Nimble ;  active. 

His  volant  touch 

Instinct  through  all  proportions,  low  and  high, 
Fled,  and  pursued  transverse  the  resonant  fugue. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost;  xi.  561. 
Blind  British  bards,  with  volant  touch, 
Traverse  loquacious  strings,  whose  solemn  notes 
Provoke  to  harmless  revels. 

J.  Philips,  Cyder,  ii.  424. 
Volatile,  adj.     [Lat.  volatilis.] 

1.  Flying  ;  passing  through  the  air. 

The  caterpillar  towards  the  end  of  summer  waxeth 
volatile,  and  turneth  to  a  butterfly.— Bacon,  Na- 
tural and  Experimental  History. 

2.  Having  the  power  to  pass  off  by  sponta- 
neous evaporation. 

In  vain,  though  by  their  powerful  art  they  bind 
Volatile  Hermes.       Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  602. 

When  arsenick  with  soap  gives  a  regulus,  and 
with  mercury  sublimate  a  volatile  fusible  salt,  like 
butter  of  antimony ;  doth  not  this  shew  that  arse- 
nick,  which  is  a  substance  totally  volatile,  is  com- 
pounded of  fixed  and  volatile  parts,  strongly  coher- 
ing by  a  mutual  attraction  ;  so  that  the  volatile  will 
not  ascend  without  carrying  up  the  fixed  I—Sir  I. 
Newton. 

3.  Lively ;  fickle ;  changeable  of  mind  ;  full 
of  spirit ;  airy. 

Active  spirits,  who  are  ever  skimming  over  the 
surface  of  things  with  a  volatile  temper,  will  fix  no- 
thing in  their  mind. — Watts,  On  the  Improvement 
of  the  Mind. 

You  are  as  giddy  and  volatile  as  ever,  just  the  re- 
verse of  Mr.  Pope,  who  hath  always  loved  a  do- 
mestick  life.— Swift. 
(Jsed  substantially. 

The  air  conveys  the  heat  of  the  sun,  maintains 
fires,  and  serves  for  the  flight  of  volatiles. — Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Volatileness.  s.      Attribute    suggested    by 
Volatile;  volatility. 

The  animal  spirits  cannot,  by  reason  of  their  sub- 
tilty  and  volatileness,  be  discovered  to  the  sense. — 
Sir  M.  Hale. 
Volatility,  s. 

1.  Quality  of  flying  away  by  evaporation; 
not  fixity. 

Upon  the  compound  body,  chiefly  observe  the 
colour,  fragility,  or  pliantness,  the  volatility  or  fixa- 
tion, compared  with  simple  bodies. — Bacon. 

The  volatility  of  mercury  argues  that  they  are 
not  much  bigger ;  nor  may  they  be  much  less,  lest 
they  lose  their  opacity. — Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 

By  the  spirit  of  a  plant,  we  understand  that  pure, 
elaborated  oil,  which,  by  reason  of  its  extreme  vola- 
tility, exhales  spontaneously,  in  which  the  odour  or 
smell  consists.— Arbuthnot. 

2.  Mutability  of  mind ;  airiness  ;  liveliness. 

Had  we  but  the  same  delight  in  heavenly  objects, 
did  we  but  receive  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it,  and 
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mingle  it  with  faith  in  the  hearing,  this  would  fix 
that  volatileness  and  flittiness  of  our  memories,  and 
make  every  truth  as  indelible  as  it  is  necessary.— 
Bishop  Hopkins,  Exposition,  p.  314. 

Volatilization,  s.     Act  of  making  volatile. 
Chemists  have,  by  a  variety  of  ways,  attempted 
in  vain  the  volatilization  of  the  salt  of  tartar.— 
Boyle. 

Volatilize,  v,  a,  [Fr.  volatiliser.']  Reduce 
to  a  volatile  condition  or  state. 

Spirit  of  wine  has  a  refractive  power,  in  a  middle 
degree  between  those  of  water  and  oily  substances, 
and  accordingly  seems  to  be  composed  of  both, 
united  by  fermentation :  the  water,  by  means  of 
some  saline  spirits  with  which  it  is  impregnated, 
dissolving  the  oil,  and  volatilizing  it  by  the  action. — 
Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 

Spirituous  liquors  are  so  far  from  attenuating, 
volatilizing,  and  rendering  perspirable  the  animal 
fluids,  that  it  rather  condenseth  them.— Arbuthnot, 
On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

Iron  is  volatilised  by  the  voltaic  arc  in  nitrogen  or 
in  an  exhausted  receiver,  and  when  a  scarcely  per- 
ceptible film  has  lined  the  receiver,  this  is  washed 
with  an  acid,  which  then  gives,  with  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium,  the  prussian  blue  precipitate:  in  this 
case  we  readily  distil  iron,  a  metal  by  ordinary 
means  fusible  only  at  a  very  high  temperature. — 
Grove,  On  the  Correlation  of  Physical  Forces. 

Volcano,  s.  [Italian,  from  Vulcan.']  Burn- 
ing mountain. 

Navigators  tell  us  there  is  a  burning  mountain  in 
an  island,  and  many  volcanoes  and  fiery  hills. — Sir 
T.  Browne. 

Why  want  we  then  encomiums  on  the  storm, 
Or  famine,  or  volcanoes  7    They  perform 
Their  mighty  deeds ;  they  hero-like  can  slay, 
And  spread  their  ample  deserts  in  a  day. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  vii.  47. 

Vole.  s.    See  Water-rat. 
Vole.  s.     [Fr.]     Deal  at  cards,  that  draws 
the  whole  tricks. 

Past  six,  and  not  a  living  soul ! 
I  might  by  this  have  won  a  vole. 

Swift,  Journal  of  a  Modern  Lady. 

Volery.  s.  [Fr.  volerie.']  Flight  of  birds. 
Mare. 

An  old  boy,  at  his  first  appearance,  is  sure  to  draw 
on  him  the  eyes  and  chirping  of  the  whole  town 
volery ;  amongst  which  there  will  not  be  wanting 
some  birds  of  prey  that  will  presently  be  on  the 
wing  for  him.— Locke. 

Volitation.  s.  [Lat.  volito  =  I  fly ;  pass, 
part.  volitatus.~]  Act  or  power  of  flying. 
Rare. 

Birds  and  flying  animals  are  almost  erect,  ad- 
vancing the  head  and  breast  in  their  progression, 
and  only  prone  in  the  act  of  volitation. — Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Volition,  s.  [Lat.  volitio,  -onis ;  volo  —  I 
wish,  I  will.]  Act  of  willing ;  power  of 
choice  exerted ;  will. 

To  say  that  we  cannot  tell  whether  we  have  li- 
berty, because  we  do  not  understand  the  manner  of 
volition,  is  all  one  as  to  say  that  we  cannot  tell 
whether  we  see  or  hear,  because  we  do  not  under- 
stand the  manner  of  sensation.— Bishop  WUkins. 

Volition  is  the  actual  exercise  of  the  power  the 
mind  has  to  order  the  consideration  of  any  idea,  or 
the  forbearing  to  consider  it ;  or  to  prefer  the  mo- 
tion of  any  part  of  the  body  to  its  rest,  by  directing 
any  particular  action,  or  its  forbearance.— Locke. 

Volitional,  adj.  Having  the  character  of, 
characterised  or  determined  by,  the  will; 
connected  with  volition. 

Suppose  a  continuance  of  the  . . .  irritation  accom- 
panied by  the  same  psychical  manifestation  and  loss 
of  volitional  power. — Dr.  Forbes  Winslow,  On  cer- 
tain Obscure  Diseases  oftlie  Brain  and  Mind,  ch.  v. 
I  have  thus  shown  that  with  emotions,  with  all 
intellectual  states,  and  with  sensations,  as  well  as  in 
volitional  acts,  we  may  find  the  ternary  law  in  force. 
— Dr.  Sankey,  Lecture  on  Mental  Diseases,  lect.  i. 

Volitive.  adj.  Having  the  power  to  will. 
Rare. 

They  not  only  perfect  the  intellectual  faculty,  but 
the  volitive;  making  the  man  not  only  more  know- 
ing, but  more  wise  and  better. — Sir  M.  Hale. 
Volley,  s.     [Fr.  volee.J 
I.  Flight  of  shot. 

From  the  wood  a  volley  of  shot  slew  two  of  his 
company. — Sir  W.  Raleigh,  Apology. 

More  on  his  guns  relies,  than  on  his  sword; 
From  whence  a  fatal  volley  we  received.  Waller. 
'Ay,'  replied  Morton,  'even  thus  fly  all  your 
shafts — smartly  enough  loosened  from  the  bow,  and 
not  unskilfully  aimed — but  a  breath  of  foolish  affec- 
tion ever  crosses  in  the  mid  volley,  and  sways  the 
arrow  from  the  mark.'— Sir  W.  Scott,  The  Abbot, 
ch.  xvii. 
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2.  Burst ;  emission  of  many  at  once. 

A  fine  volley  of  words,  gentlemen,  and  quickly 
shot  off. — Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona, 
ii.  4. 

Distrustful  sense  with  modest  caution  speaks ; 
It  still  looks  home,  and  short  excursions  makes ; 
But  rattling  nonsense  in  full  vollies  breaks. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  iii.  626. 

On  the  volley.  At  random ;  as  a  flying  shot 
at  birds  :  (still  used  in  tennis  and  rackets). 

What  we  spake  on  the  volley  begins  to  work ; 
We've  laid  a  good  foundation. 

JUassinger,  TJie  Picture,  iii.  6, 

Volley,  v.  n.     Throw  out. 

The  holding  every  man  shall  beat  as  loud 
As  his  strong  sides  can  volley. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  7. 

Volley.  ».  a.     Discharge  as  with  a  volley. 

Another  hound  . . . 
Against  the  welkin  vollies  out  his  voice. 

Shakespear,  Venus  and  Adonis. 

Vollied.  part.  adj.  Disploded  ;  discharged 
with  a  volley. 

I  stood 

Thy  fiercest,  when  in  battle  to  thy  aid 
The  blasting  vollied  thunder  made  all  speed. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  926. 

Volt.  s.     [Fr.  volte.']     See  extract. 

Volt  signifies  a  round  or  a  circular  tread  ;  a  gait 
of  two  treads  made  by  a  horse  going  sideways 
round  a  centre ;  so  that  these  two  treads  make 
parallel  tracts,  the  one  which  is  made  by  the  fore 
feet  larger,  and  the  other  by  the  hinder  feet  smaller ; 
the  shoulders  bearing  outwards,  and  tlie  croupe  ap- 
proaching towards  the  centre.  —  Farrier's  Dic- 
tionary. 

Voltaic,  s.  In  Physics.  Relating  to,  con- 
nected with,  that  modification  and  develop- 
ment of  galvanism  due  to  Volta. 

A  voltaic  battery,  which  consists  usually  of  alter- 
nations of  two  metals,  and  a  liquid  capable  of  acting 
chemically  upon  one  of  them,  has  . . .  the  power  of 
producing  chemical  action  in  a  liquid  connected 
with  it  by  metals  upon  which  this  liquid  is  incapable 
of  acting:  in  such  case  the  constituents  of  the 
liquid  will  be  eliminated  at  the  surfaces  of  the  im- 
mersed metals,  and  at  a  distance  one  from  the  other. 
For  example,  if  the  two  platinum  terminals  of  a  vol- 
taic battery  be  immersed  in  water,  oxygen  will  be 
evolved  at  one  and  hydrogen  at  the  other  terminal, 
exactly  in  the  proportions  in  which  they  form  water ; 
while,  to  the  most  minute  examination,  no  action  is 
perceptible  in  the  intervening  stratum  of  liquid.  It 
was  known  before  Faraday's  time  that,  while  this 
chemical  action  was  going  on  in  the  subjected  liquid. 
a  chemical  action  was  going  on  in  the  cells  of  the  vol- 
taic battery,  but  it  was  scarcely  if  at  all  known  that 
the  amount  of  chemical  action  in  the  one  bore  a  con- 
stant relation  to  the  amount  of  action  in  the  other. 
Faraday  proved  that  it  bore  a  direct  equivalent  re- 
lation :  that  is,  supposing  the  battery  to  be  formed 
of  zinc,  platinum,  and  water,  the  amount  of  oxygen 
which  united  with  the  zinc  in  each  cell  of  the  bat- 
tery was  exactly  equal  to  the  amount  evolved  at 
the  one  platinum  terminal,  while  the  hydrogen 
evolved  from  each  platinum  plate  of  the  battery 
was  equal  to  the  hydrogen  evolved  from  the 
other  platinum  terminal.  Supposing  the  battery 
to  be  charged  with  hydrochloric  acid,  instead  of 
water,  while  the  terminals  are  separated  by  water, 
then  for  every  thirty-six  parts  by  weight  of  chlorine 
which  united  with  each  plate  of  zinc,  eight  parts  of 
oxygen  would  be  evolved  from  one  of  the  platinum 
terminals:  that  is,  the  weights  would  be  precisely 
in  the  same  relation  which  Dalton  proved  to  exist 
in  their  chemical  combining  weights.  This  may  bo 
extended  to  all  liquids  capable  of  being  decomposed 
by  the  electric  current,  thence  called  Electrolytes : 
and  as  no  voltaic  effect  is  produced  by  liquids  inca- 
pable of  being  thus  decomposed,  it  follows  that  vol- 
taic action  is  chemical  action  taking  place  at  a  dis- 
tance, or  transferred  through  a  chain  of  media,  and 
that  the  chemical  equivalent  numbers  are  the  expo- 
nents of  the  amount  of  voltaic  action  for  corre- 
sponding chemical  substances. — Grove,  Correlation 
of  the  Physical  Forces. 

Voltaic  Electricity  [is  a  term]  used  to  denote 
the  phenomena  resulting  from  the  evolution  of  a 
current  of  electricity  by  chemical  action.  About 
1790  Galvani  noticed  that  the  limb  of  a  frog  was  con- 
vulsed if  it  happened  to  be  touched  by  the  extre- 
mities of  two  dissimilar  metals  when  in  contact  at 
tiie  other  end.  Both  Galva-ii  and  Volta  thought, 
and  rightly,  that  the  convulsion  of  the  frog  was  due 
to  electricity ;  but  both  were  wrong  in  their  theo- 
retical explanation  of  the  source  of  this  electricity. 
It  is  not  the  frog  alone,  as  Galvani  thought,  nor  the 
contact  of  dissimilar  metals  alone,  as  Volta  supposed, 
that  gives  rise  to  the  electric  current,  the  physiolo- 
gical effect  of  which  was  observed  by  Galvani.  It 
lias  nosv  been  abundantly  proved  by  Faraday,  that 
the  source  of  voltaic  electricity  is  a  difference  of 
chemical  action,  taking  place  between  the  interven- 
ing liquid  and  one  or  other  of  the  metals.— Hirst, 
in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Litera- 
ture, and  Art. 
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Voltameter,  s.  [Gr.  pirpnv  =  measure.] 
Instrument  for  measuring  the  strength  of 
a  voltaic  current. 

Voltatype.  s.     Electrotype.     See  extract. 

The  chemical  action  of  the  voltaic  battery  is  not 
only  a  valuable  agent  in  research,  but  is  now  prac- 
tically employed  on  a  large  scale  in  some  manufac- 
tures. It  is  used  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  depositing 
a  metal  by  electrolysis  on  the  conducting  surface  to 
be  coated.  When  a  solution  of  sulphate  is  submitted 
to  electrolysis,  metallic  copper  is  precipitated  on  the 
negative  electrode,  sulphuric  acid  appearing  at  the 
positive,  where  it  is  again  converted  into  an  equiva- 
lent of  the  sulphate  if  that  electrode  be  of  copper. 
Impressions  of  coins  can  thus  be  taken,  and  the 
metallic  imprint  produced  is  termed  an  electrotype 
or  Voltatype.— Hirst,  in  Brands  and  Cox,  Dictionary 
of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Volubility,  s.  [Fr.  volubilite;  Lat.  volu- 
.  bilitas,  from  volubilis  ;  volvo  =  I  roll.] 

1.  Act  or  power  of  rolling;. 

Then  coelestial  spheres  should  forget  their  wonted 
motions,  and  by  irregular  volubility  turn  them- 
selves any  way,  as  it  might  happen. — Hooker,  Eccle- 
siastical 'Polity. 

Volubility,  or  aptness  to  roll,  is  the  property  of  a 
bowl,  and  is  derived  from  its  roundness. — Watts, 
Logick. 

2.  Activity  of  tongue ;  fluency  of  speech. 

Say  she  be  mute,  and  will  not  speak  a  word, 
Then  I'll  commend  her  volubility. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  1. 

He  expressed  himself  with  great  volubility  of 
•words,  natural  and  proper.— Lord  Clarendon,  His- 
tory of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

He  had  all  the  French  assurance,  cunning,  and 
volubility  of  tongue.— Addison. 

3.  Mutability;  liableness  to  revolution. 

He  that's  a  victor  this  moment,  may  be  a  slave 
the  next ;  and  this  volubility  of  human  affairs,  is 
the  judgment  of  providence,  in  the  punishment  of 
oppression.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 
Voluble,  adj.  [Lat.  volubilis.'} 

1 .  Formed  so  as  to  roll  easily ;  formed  so  as 
to  be  easily  put  in  motion. 

Keither  the  weight  of  the  matter  of  which  a 
cylinder  is  made,  nor  its  round  voluble  form,  which, 
meeting  with  a  precipice,  do  necessarily  continue 
the  metion  of  it,  are  any  more  imputable  to  that 
dead,  chdlceless  creature  in  its  first  motion.— Ham- 
mond. 

2.  Rolling ;  having  quick  motion. 

This  less  voluble  earth, 
By  shorter  flight  to  the  east,  had  left  him  there. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  594. 
Then  voluble,  and  bold ;  now  hid,  now  seen, 
Among  thick-woven  arborets.  Ibid.  ix.  436. 

3.  Nimble  ;  active  :  (applied  to  the  tongue). 

A  friend  promised  to  dissect  a  woman's  tongue, 
and  examine  whether  there  may  not  be  in  it  certain 
juices,  which  render  it  so  wonderfully  voluble  and 
flippant. — Addison,  Spectator. 

These,  with  a  voluble  and  flippant  tongue,  become 
mere  echoes. —  Watts,  On  the  Improvement  of  the 
Mind. 

4.  Fluent  of  words :  (applied  to  the  speech 
or  the  speaker). 

Cassio,  a  knave  very  voluble ;  no  further  conscion- 
able,  than  in  putting  on  the  meer  form  of  civil  and 
humane  seeming,  for  the  better  compassion  of  his 
loose  affection. — Shakespear,  Othello,  ii.  1. 

If  voluble  and  sharp  discourse  be  marr'd, 
Unkindness  blunts  it  more  than  marble  hard. 

Id.,  Comedy  of  Errors,  ii.  1. 

Volubly,  adv.    In  a  voluble  manner. 

This  he  as  volubly  would  vent, 
As  if  his  stock  would  ne'er  be  spent. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  1, 105. 
Volume,  s.     [Fr. ;  Lat.  volumen.'] 

1.  Something  rolled,  or  convolved;  as  much 
as  seems  convolved  at  once:  (as  a  fold  of 
a  serpent,  a  wave  of  water). 

Threescore  and  ten  I  can  remember  well ; 
"Within  the  volume  of  which  time  I  've  seen 
Hours  dreadful,  and  things  strange. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  ii.  4. 
Behind  the  general  mends  his  weary  pace, 

And  silently  to  his  revenge  he  sails  : 
So  glides  some  trodden  serpent  on  the  grass, 
And  long  behind  his  wounded  volume  trails. 

Dryden,  A  nnus  Mirabilis,  cxxiii. 
Thames'  fruitful  tides 
Slow  through  the  vale  in  silver  volumes  play. 

Fenton. 

2.  Book  (so  called,  because  books  were  an- 
ciently rolled  upon  a  staff). 

Guvon  all  this  while  his  book  did  read, 
Ne  yet  has  ended  ;  for  it  was  a  great 

And  ample  volume,  that  doth  far  exceed 
My  leisure,  so  long  leaves  here  to  repeat. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  ii.10, 70, 
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Calmly,  I  do  beseech  you. — 
Ay,  as  an  hostler,  that  for  the  poorest  piece 
Will  bear  the  knave  by  th'  volume. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  3. 

I  shall  not  now  enlarge  on  the  wrong  judgments 
whereby  men  mislead  themselves.  This  would  make 
a  volume. — Locke. 

3.  In  Chemistry.  Term  used  in  the  measure- 
ment of  gases,  in  respect  to  the  space 
occupied  by  them. 

Quantitative  changes  which  involve  a  variation  in 
either  the  volume  or  the  place  of  phenomena,  not 
only  require  space  as  a  genus  of  the  special  change, 
but  also  time  as  its  condition.  Change  of  volume  is 
reducible  to  simultaneous  change  of  place  of  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  material  points ;  so  that  the  main  event 
to  be  studied  here,  is  that'a  material  point,  being  at 
rest  in  one  place,  leaves  that  place,  and  passes  into 
another.— Ingleby,  An  Introduction  to  Metaphysic. 
Voluminous,  adj. 

1.  Consisting  of  many  complications. 

Woman  to  the  waist, and  fair, 
But  ended  foul  in  many  a  scaly  fold, 
Voluminous  and  vast. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  C50. 

2.  Consisting  of  many  volumes,  or  books. 

If  heaven  write  aught  of  fate,  by  what  the  stars 
Voluminous,  or  single  characters 
In  their  conjunction  met,  give  me  to  spell 

Milton,  Paradise  Iteyained,  iv.  383. 

There  is  pleasure  in  doing  something  new,  though 
never  so  little,  without  pestering  the  world  with 
voluminous  transcriptions. — Gi'aunt,  Observations 
on  the  Bills  of  Mortality. 

The  most  severe  reader  makes  allowances  for 
many  rests  and  nodding-places  in  a  voluminous 
writer. — Spectator, 

3.  Copious ;  diffusive. 

He  did  not  bear  contradiction  without  much 
passion,  and  was  too  voluminous  in  discourse. — 
Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Voluminously,  ado.  In  many  volumes  or 
books. 

The  controversies  are  hotly  managed  by  the 
divided  schools,  and  voluminously  every  where 
handled.— Granville. 

Voluminousness.  s.  Attribute  suggested 
by  Voluminous;  state  of  being  volumi- 
nous. 

His  works  [Aquinas's]  mount  to  that  voluminous- 
ness  they  have  very  much  by  repetitions. — Dodwell, 
Letters  of  Advice,  letter  ii. 

The  smoke  and  the  jar  of  the  battle 
Stain  the  clear  air  with  suubows;  dire  was  the 

rattle 

Of  solid  bones  crunched  by  the  infinite  stress 
Of  the  snake's  adamantine  voluminousness . 

Shelley,  A  Vision  of  the  Sea. 

Volumist.  s.  One  who  writes  a  volume :  an 
author.  Hare. 

Te  write  them  [volumes]  in  your  closets,'  and 
unwrite  them  in  your  courts ;  hot  volumists,  and 
cold  bishops!  —  Milton,  Animadversions  upon  a 
Defence  of  the  Humble  Remonstranre. 

Voluntarily,  adv.  In  a  voluntary  manner  ; 
spontaneously ;  of  one's  own  accord  ;  with- 
out compulsion. 

To  be  agents  voluntarily  in  GUI'  own  destruction 
is  against  God  and  nature.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

Self-preservation  will  oblige  a,man  voluntarily, 
and  by  choice,  to  undergo  any  less  evil,  to  secure 
himself  but  from  the  probability  of  ail  evil  incom- 
parably greater.— South,  Sermons. 
Voluntariness.   s.    Attribute  suggested  by 
Voluntary;  state  of  being  voluntary. 

The  voluntariness  of  an  action  is  not  able  to 
defame  it,  if  there  be  no  irregularity  imputable  to 
the  action  itself,  abstracted  from  the  voluntariness. 
— Hammond,  Works,  i.  2JJ4. 

Voluntary,  adj.  [Fr.  voluntuire ;  Lat.  volun- 
tarius.] 

1.  Acting  without    compulsion  ;    acting  by 
choice. 

God  did  not  work  as  a  necessary,  but  a  voluntary 
agent ;  intending  before-hand,  and  decreeing  with 
himself,  that  which  did  outwardly  proceed  from 
him.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
The  lottery  of  my  destiny 
Bars  me  the  right  of  voluntary  chusing. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  11. 1. 

2.  "Willing  ;  act  of  willingness. 

Then  virtue  was  no  more,  her  guard  away, 
She  fell  to  lust  a  voluntary  prey. 

Pope,  Translation  oftJie  Odyssey. 

3.  Done  by  design  ;  purposed. 

If  a  man  be  lopping  a  tree,  and  his  ax-head  fall 

from  the  helve,  out  of  his  hand,  and  kills  another 

passing  by ;  here  is  indeed  manslaughter,  but  no 

voluntary  murther.— Perkins. 
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4.  Done  without  compulsion. 

The  old  duke  is  banished  by  his  younger  brother, 
the  new  duke,  and  three  or  four  loving  lords  have 
put  themselves  into  voluntary  exile  with  him.— 
Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  i.  1. 

Voluntary  forbearance  denotes  the  forbearance 
of  an  action,  consequent  to  an  order  of  the  mind.— 
Locke. 

5.  Acting  of  its  own  accord  ;  spontaneous. 

The  publick  prayers  of  the  people  of  God  in 
churches  thoroughly  settled,  did  ever  use  to  be 
voluntary  dictates,  proceeding  from  any  man's  ex- 
temporal  wit.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Thoughts  which  voluntary  move 
Harmonious  numbers. 

,  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  37. 

Voluntary,  s. 

1.  Volunteer ;  one  who  engages  in  any  affair 
of  his  own  accord. 

All  th'  unsettled  humours  of  the  land; 
Bash,  iuconsid'rate,  fiery  voluntaries. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  ii.  ]. 

The  bordering  wars  were  made  altogether  by 
voluntaries,  upon  their  own  head.— Sir  J.  Davits, 
Discourse  on  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Aids  came  in  partly  upon  missives,  and  partly 
voluntaries  from  all  parts.— Bacon. 

2.  Piece  of  music  played  at  will,  without  any 
settled  rule. 

Whistling  winds,  like  organs,  play'd, 
Until  their  voluntaries  made 
The  waken'd  earth  in  odours  rise, 
To  be  her  morning  sacrifice.  Cleaveland. 

By  a  voluntary  before  the  first  lesson,  we  are  pre- 
pared for  admission  of  those  divine  truths,  which  we 
are  shortly  to  receive.— Spectator. 

Voluntaryism,  s.  System  of  maintenance 
by  voluntary  contribution,  as  opposed  to 
compulsory  rates  or  taxes,  or  endow- 
ments :  (chiefly  applied  to  religious  deno- 
minations). 

The  gables  of  dissenting  chapels  were  a  visible  sign 
of  religion  and  of  a  meeting  place  to  counterbalance 
the  ale-house,  even  in  the  hamlets ;  but  if  a  couple 
of  old  termagants  were  seen  tearing  each  other's 
caps,  it  was  a  safe  conclusion  that,  if  they  had  not 
received  the  sacraments  of  the  church,  they  had  not 
at  least  given  into  schismatic  rites,  and  were  free 
from  the  errors  of  voluntaryism.— George  Eliot  (sig- 
nature), Felix  Holt  the  Radical,  introduction,  p.  8. 

Volunteer,  s.  [Fr.  volontaire."}  Soldier  who 
enters  into  the  service  of  his  own  accord. 

Congreve  and  the  author  of  the  Relapse  being  the 
principals  in  the  dispute,  I  satisfy  them  •,  as  for  the 
volunteers,  they  will  find  themselves  affected  with 
the  misfortune  of  their  friends.— Collier. 

All  Asia  now  was  by  the  ears ; 
And  gods  beat  up  for  volunteers 
To  Greece  and  Troy.  Prior,  Alma,  ii.  93. 

Volunteer,  v.  n.  Go  for  a  soldier:  (con- 
demned by  Johnson  as  '  a  cant  word '). 

Leave  off  these  wagers,  for  in  conscience  speaking, 
The  city  needs  not  your  new  tricks  for  breaking : 
And  if  you  gallants  lose,  to  all  appearing. 
You  '11  want  an  equipage  for  volunteering. 

Dry  den,  Prologue  to  King  Arthur, 

Voluptuary,  s.  [Fr.  voluptuaire ;  Lat.  volup- 
tuurius.~\  Man  given  up  to  pleasure  and 
luxury. 

Does  not  the  voluptuary  understand  in  all  the 
liberties  of  a  loose  and  lewd  conversation,  that  he 
runs  the  risk  of  body  and  soul  F — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 
The  parable  was  intended  against  the  voluptu- 
aries: men  who  lived  like  heathens,  dissolutely, 
without  regarding  any  of  the  restraints  of  religion. 
— Bishup  Atterbury. 

Voluptuate.  v.  a.  Convert  into  pleasure. 
Mare. 

'Tis  watching  and  labour  that  voluptuate  repose 
and  sleep.— Felltham,  Resolves,  43.  (Ord  MS.) 

Voluptuous,  adj.  [Lat.  voluptuosus\  Fr. 
voluptueux.]  Given  to  excess  of  pleasure ; 
luxurious. 

He  them  deceives ;  deceived  in  his  deceit ; 
Made  drunk  with  drugs  of  dear  voluptuous  receipt. 

Spenser. 

If  a  new  sect  have  not  two  properties,  it  will  not 
spread.  The  one  is,  the  supplanting,  or  the  oppos- 
ing of  authority  established ;  the  other  is  the 
giving  license  to  pleasures,  and  a  voluptuous  life.— 
Bacon. 

Thou  wilt  bring  me  soon 
To  that  new  world  of  light  and  bliss,  among 
The  gods,  who  live  at  ease,  where  1  shall  reign 
At  thy  right  hand  voluptuous,  without  end. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  860. 
Speculative  atheism  subsists  only  in  our  specula- 
tion; whereas  really  human  nature  cannot  be  guilty 
of  the  crime.  Indeed,  a  few  sensual  and  voluptuous 
persons  may  for  a  season  eclipse  this  native  light  of 
1371 
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the  soul,  but  can  never  wholly  smother  and  extin 
guish  it.  — Bentley,  Sermons. 

Voluptuously,  adv.     In  a  voluptuous  man- 
ner ;  with  indulgence  of  excessive  pleasure. 
Had  I  a  dozen  sons,  I  had  rather  eleven  died  nobly 
for  their  country,  than  one  voluptuously  surfeit  out 
of  action.— Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  i.  3. 

This  cannot  be  done,  if  my  will  be  so  worldly  or 
voluptuously  disposed,  as  never  to  suffer  me  to  think 
of  them  ;  but  perpetually  to  carry  away  and  apply 
my  mind  to  other  things.— South,  Sermons. 
Voluptuousness.  *.   Attribute  suggested  by 
Voluptuous;   luxuriousness  ;    addicted- 
ness  to  excess  of  pleasure. 

There 's  no  bottom 

In  my  voluptuousness  ;  your  wives,  your  daughters, 
Your  matrons,  and  your  maids,  could  not  fill  up 
The  cistern  of  my  lust. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

Those  sons  of  Epicurus,  for  voluptuousness  and 
irreligion.  must  pass  for  the  only  wits  of  the  age. — 
South,  Sermons. 

You  may  be  free,  unless 
Your  other  lord  forbids  voluptuousness.       Dryden. 
Volutation.  s.     Wallowing;  rolling.    Hare. 
In  the  sea,  when  the  storm  is  over,  there  remains 
still  an  inward  working  and  volutation. —  Bishop 
Reynolds,  On  the  Passions,  ch.  xxi. 
Volute.   *.      [Fr.  volute.]      In  Architecture. 
Spiral  scroll  on  each  side  of  the  column  in 
the  Ionic  order. 

That  part  of  the  capitals  of  the  lonick,  Corin- 
thian, and  Composite  orders,  which  is  supposed  to 
represent  the  bark  of  trees  twisted  and  turned  into 
spiral  lines,  or,  according  to  others,  the  head-dresses 
of  virgins,  in  their  long  hair.  According  to  Vitru- 
vius,  those  that  appear  above  the  stems  in  the  Corin- 
thian order,  are  sixteen  in  every  capital,  four  in  the 
lonick,  and  eight  in  the  Composite.  These  volutes 
are  more  especially  remarkable  in  the  lonick  capital, 
representing  a  pillow  or  cushion  laid  between  the 
abacus  and  echinus  :  whence  that  antient  architect 
calls  it  the  valuta  pulvinis. — Harris. 

It  is  said  there  is  an  lonick  pillar  in  the  Santa 
Maria  Transtevere,  where  the  marks  of  the  compass 
are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  volute;  and  that  Pal  lad  io 
learnt  from  thence  the  working  of  that  dilficult 
problem. — A  ddison. 

Vomica.  s.    [Lat.]     Purulent  cavity  in  the 
lungs. 

If  the  ulcer  is  not  broke,  it  is  commonly  called 
a  vomica,  attended  with  the  same  symptoms  as  an 
empyema;  because  the  vomica  communicating  with 
the  vessels  of  the  lungs,  must  necessarily  void  some 
of  the  putrid  matter,  and  taint  the  blood. — Arbutli- 
not,  On  Diet. 

Vomic  nut.  s.  Translation  of  Nux  vomica, 
the  seed  from  which  Strychnia  is  obtained. 
Vomic  nut  [is]  the  nucleus  of  a  fruit  of  an  East- 
Indian  tree,  the  wood  of  which  is  the  lignum  colu- 
brinum,  or  snakewood  of  the  shops.  It  is  flat,  com- 
pressed, and  round,  of  the  breadth  of  a  shilling,  and 
about  the  thickness  of  a  crown-piece.  It  is  certain 
poison  to  quadrupeds  and  birds ;  and  taken  inter- 
nally, in  small  doses,  it  disturbs  the  whole  human 
frame,  and  brings  on  convulsions.  —  Sir  J.  Hill, 
Materiel  Medica. 

Vomit,  v.  n.  [Lat.  vomo.~]    Cast  up  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach. 

The  dog,  when  he  is  sick  at  the  stomach,  knows 
his  cure,  falls  to  his  grass,  vomits,  and  is  well.— 
More. 
Vomit,  r.  a. 

1.  Throw  up  from  the  stomach :  (often  with 
*  up  or  out). 

As  though  some  world  unknown, 
By  pamper'd  nature's  store  too  prodigally  fed, 
And  surfeiting  therewith,  her  surcrease  vomited. 

Drayton. 

The  Lord  spake  unto  the  fish,  and  it  vomited  out 
Jonah  upon  the  dry  land. — Jonah,  ii.  10. 

Weak  stomachs  vomit  up  the  wine  that  they 
drink  in  too  great  quantities,  in  the  form  of  vinegar. 
— Arbuthnot. 

2.  Throw  up  with  violence  from  any  hollow. 
Vomit,  .s'. 

1.  Matter  thrown  up  from  the  stomach. 

He  shall  cast  up  the  wealth  by  him  devour'd, 
Like  vomit  from  his  yawning  entrails  pour'd. 

Sandys. 

2.  Emetic  medicine ;   medicine   that  causes 
vomit. 

This  vomit  may  be  repeated  often,  if  it  be  found 
successful.— Sir  H.  Blackmore. 

Whether  a  vomit  may  be  safely  given,  must  be 
judged  by  the  circumstances;  if  there  be  any  symp- 
toms of  an  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  a  vomit  is 
extremely  dangerous.— A  rbuthnot. 

3.  Black  vomit ;  intertropical  fever  so  called. 

At  Vetti  Cruz,  in  the  midst  of  the  black  vomit,  the 
native  inhabitants  and  acclimated  Europeans  eniov 
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a  state  of  health  the  most  perfect.— Crawfurd,  in 
Transactions  of  the  Ethnological  Society,  On  tlie 
Commixture  of  Races. 

Vomiting:,    verbal  abs.      Act   of    one   who 
vomits. 

Vomiting  is  of  use,  when  the  foulness  of  the  sto- 
mach requires  it.—  lViseman,  Surgery. 
Vomitlon.  s.     Act   or  power   of  vomiting. 
Mure. 

How  many  have  saved  their  lives,  by  spewing  up 
their  debauch  1  Whereas,  if  the  stomach  had  wanted 
the  faculty  of  vomition,  they  had  inevitably  died. — 
Grew,  Cosmologia  Sacra. 
Vomitive,  adj.     Emetic  ;  causing  vomits. 

From  this  vitriolous  quality,  mercurius  dulcis  and 
vitriol  vomitive  occasion  black  ejections.  —  Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Construction   (like  that  of   emetic)  often 
substantival. 

Vomitory,  adj.  Procuring  vomits ;  emetic. 
Since  regulus  of  stibium,  'or  glass  of  antimony, 
will  communicate  to  water  or  wine  a  purging  or 
vomitory  operation,  yet  the  body  itself,  after  ite- 
rated infusions,  abates  not  virtue  or  weight. — Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Some  have  vomited  up   such   bodies   as   these, 
namely,  thick,  short,  blunt  pins,  which,  by  strain- 
ing, they  vomit  up  again,  or  by  taking  vomitories 
privately. — Harvey,  Discourse  of  Consumptions. 
Vomitory,  s.    [Lat.  vomitorium.~\    In  Archi- 
tecture.     Opening  for  ingress  and  egress 
in  the  ancient  theatres  and  amphitheatres. 
Sixty-four  vomitories  (for  by  that  name  the  doors 
were  very  aptly  distinguished)  poured  forth  the  im- 
mense multitude. — Gibbon,  Decline  and  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  ch.  xii.    (Ord  MS.) 

Voracious,  adj.  [Fr.  vorace ;  Lat.  vorax,~\ 
1.  Greedy  to  eat;  ravenous;  edacious. 

So  voracious  is  this  humour  grown,  that  it  draws 

in  every  thing  to  feed  it.— Dr. H.  More,  Government 

of  the  Tongue. 

•2.  Rapacious ;  greedy. 

Voraciously,  adv.    In  a  voracious  manner  ; 
greedily ;  ravenously. 

He  [Dr.  Johnson]  was  voraciously  fond  of  good 
eating.— Boswell,  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  p.  11. 

Voraciousness,  s.     Attribute  suggested  by 
Voracious. 

Distinguishing  himself  by  voraciousness  of  ap- 
petite.— Tatter,  no.  255. 

Voracity,    s.     [Fr.  voracite.']      Greediness ; 
ravenousness. 

He  is  as  well  contented  with  this  as  those  that 
with  the  rarities  of  the  earth  pamper  their  vora- 
cities.— Sandys. 

Creatures  by  their  voracity  pernicious  have  com- 
monly fewer  young.— Derham,  Physico-  Theology. 

Vortex,  s.  in  the  plural  vortices.  [Lat.]  Any- 
thin":  whirled  round. 

If  many  contiguous  vortices  of  molten  pitch 
were  each  of  them  as  large  as  those  which  some 
suppose  to  revolve  about  the  sun  and  fixed  stars; 
yet  these,  and  all  their  parts,  would,  by  their  tena- 
city and  stiffness,  communicate  their  motion  to  one 
another. — Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 

The  gath'ring  number,  as  it  moves  along, 
Involves  a  vast  involuntary  throng ; 
Who  gently  drawn,  and  struggling  less  and  less, 
Roll  in  her  vortex,  and  her  power  confess. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  81. 
Vortical,  adj.     Having  a  whirling  motion. 

If  three  equal  round  vessels  be  filled,  the  one  with 
cold  water,  the  other  with  oil,  the  third  with  molten 
pitch,  and  the  liquors  be  stirred  about  alike,  to  give 
them  a  vortical  motion  ;  the  pitch,  by  its  tenacity, 
will  lose  its  motion  quickly;  the  oil,  being  less  tena- 
cious, will  keep  it  longer,  and  the  water,  being  still 
less  tenacious,  will  keep  it  longest,  but  yet  will  lose 
it  in  a  short  time. — Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 

It  is  not  a  magnetical  power,  nor  the  effect  of  a 
vortical  motion ;  those  common  attempts  towards 
the  explication  of  gravity. — Bentley,  Sermons. 

Vertiginous,  adj.    Having  the  character  of 
a  vortex  or  whirlpool.  Rhetorical. 

With  vortiginous  and  hideous  whirl 
Sucks  down  its  prey.  Cowper,  Task,  The  Timepiece. 
Votaress,  s.     Female  votary. 

The  imperial  votaress  passed  on, 
In  maiden  meditation,  fancy  free. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  ii. 2. 
Thy  votaress  from  my  tender  years  I  am  ; 
And  love,  like  thee,  tlio  woods  and  sylvan  game. 

Dryden,  1'alamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  225. 
Votarist.  s.     Votary. 

I  speak  not  as  desiring  more, 
But  rather  wishing  a  more  strict  restraint 
Upon  the  sisterhood,  the  votarists  of  St.  Clare. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  5. 
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The  gray-hooden  Even, 
Like  a  sad  votarist  in  palmer's  weed, 
Rose  from  the  hindmost  wheels  of  Phosbns'  wain. 
Milton,  Cornus,  183. 

Votary,  s.  One  devoted,  as  by  a  vow,  to 
any  particular  service,  worship,  study,  or 
state  of  life. 

Wherefore  waste  I  time  to  counsel  thee  ? 
Thou  art  a  votary  to  fond  desire. 

Shakespear,  Tivo  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  1. 

'Twas  the  coldness  of  the  votary,  and  not  the 
prayer,  that  was  in  fault,  whenever  fervour  was  defi- 
cient at  the  publick  office  of  the  church.— Bisliop 
Fell. 

By  these  means,  men  worship  the  idols  which 
have  been  set  up  in  their  minds  ;  and,  stamping  the 
characters  of  divinity  upon  absurdities  and  errors, 
become  zealous  votaries  to  bulls  and  moiikies.-^ 
Locke. 

How  can  heav'nly  wisdom  prove 
An  instrument  to  earthly  love? 
Know'st  thou  not  yet,  that  men  commence 
Thy  votaries  for  want  of  sense  ? 

Swift,  Cadenus  and  Vanessa. 
Used  adjectivally. 

Superstition  is  now  so  well  advanced,  that  men 
of  the  first  blood  are  as  firm  as  butchers  by  occupa- 
tion ;  and  votary  resolution  is  made  equipollent  to 
custom,  even  in  matter  of  blood.— Bacon. 
Vote.  s.     [see  Vow.] 

1.  Suffrage;  voice  given  and  numbered. 

He  that  joins  instruction  with  delight, 
Profit  with  pleasure,  carries  all  the  votes. 

Lord  Roscommon. 

The  final  determination  arises  from  the  majority 
of  opinions  or  votes  in  the  assembly,  because  they 
ought  to  be  swayed  by  the  superior  weight  of  rea- 
son.— If ratts. 

2.  United  voice  of  persons  in  public  prayer  : 
(see  the  second  sense  of  Suffrage).    Ob- 
solete. 

And  here  may  be  taken  in  those  interchangeable 
votes  of  priest  and  people,  which  are  interposed,'  O, 
Lord,  arise,  help  us,  and  deliver  us  for  thy  Name's 
sake !  O  God,  we  have  heard  with  our  ears,'  &c., 
and  therefore  now,  'Arise,  O  Lord,  help  us,  and  de- 
liver us  for  thine  honour.'  —  Bishop  Prideaux, 
Euchologia,  p.  226. 
Vote.  v.  a. 

1.  Choose  by  suffrage;   determine  by  suf- 
frage. 

Yon  are  not  only  in  the  eye  and  ear  of  your  mas- 
ter; but  you  are  also  a  favourite,  the  favourite  of 
the  time,  and  so  are  in  his  bosom  also  ;  the  world 
hath  also  voted  you,  and  doth  so  esteem  of  you. — 
Bacon. 

2.  Give  by  vote. 

The  parliament  voted  them  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  by  way  of  recompense  for  their  sufferings. 
— Swift, 

Voter,  s.  One  who  has  the  right  of  giving 
his  voice  or  suffrage. 

Elections  growing  chargeable,  the  voters,  that  is, 
the  bulk  of  the  common  people,  have  been  univer- 
sally seduced  into  bribery,  perjury,  drunkenness, 
malice,  and  slander.— Swift. 

Votive,  adj.  [Lat.  votivus."]  Given  by  vow ; 
observed  in  consequence  of  a  vow. 

Votive  abstinence  some  constitutions  may  endure. 
— Felltham,  Resolves,  i.  85. 

Such  in  Isis'  temple  you  may  find, 
On  votive  tablets  to  the  life  pourtray'd. 

Power,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xii.  38. 
Venus  !  take  my  votive  glass ; 
Since  I  am  not  what  I  was, 
What  from  this  day  I  shall  be, 
Venus  1  let  me  never  see. 

Prior,  The  Lady  who  offers  her 
Looking-glass  to  Venus. 

Vouch,  v.  a.  [Fr.  voucher.  —  see  under 
Vouchsafe.] 

1.  Call  to  witness  ;  obtest. 

Some  vouch  great  names,  because  they  think  they 
deserve;  but  1,  because  I  need  such. — South,  Ser- 
mons, Dedication  to  Lord  Clarendon. 

The  sun  and  day  are  witnesses  for  me ; 
Let  him  who  fights  unseen  relate  his  own, 
And  vouch  the  silent  stars  and  conscious  moon. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Contention 
of  Ajax  and  Ulysses. 

2.  Attest ;  warrant ;    declare  ;    maintain  by 
repeated  affirmations. 

You  do  not  give  the  cheer ;  the  feast  is  sold 
That  is  not  often  vouched,  while  'tis  making, 
'Tis  given  with  welcome. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

They  made  him  ashamed  to  vouch  the  truth  of 
the  relation,  and  afterwards  to  credit  it. — Bishop 
Atterbury. 

Vouch,  v.  n.  Bear  witness ;  appear  as  a 
witness ;  give  testimony. 
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He  declares  he  will   not  believe  her,  until  the 
elector  of  Hanover  shall  vnuch  for  the  truth  o 
what  she  hath  so  solemnly  affirmed.— Swift. 
Voucb.  s.     Warrant;  attestation. 

What  praise  couldst  thou  bestow  on  a  deserving 
woman  indeed?  one  that,  in  the  authority  of  her 
merit,  did  justly  put  on  the  vouch  of  very  malice  it- 
self f— Shakespear,  Othello,  ii.  1. 

Why  in  this  wolvish  gown  should  I  stand  here, 
To  beg  of  Hob  and  Dick,  that  do  appear. 
Their  needless  vouches 't  Id.,  Coriolanus,  ii.  3 

Vouchee,  s.     See  extract. 

The  tenant  appears,  and  calls  upon  one  JacoV 
Morland,  who  is  supposed,  at  the  original  purchase 
to  have  warranted  the  title  to  the  tenant;  am 
thereupon  he  prays  that  the  said  Jacob  Morland 
may  be  called  in  to  defend  the  title  which  lie  so  war 
ranted  ;  this  is  called  the  voucher,  vocatin.  or  calling 
of  Jacob  Morland  to  warranty;  and  Morland  is 
called  the  vnucliee.—Sir  W.  Blackstone,  Commentary 
on  the  Laws  of  England. 

Voucher,  s. 

1.  One  who  gives  witness  to  anything. 

All  the  great  writers  of  that  age  stand  up  toge- 
ther as  voucliers  for  one  another's  reputation. — 
Spectator. 

I  have  added  nothing  to  the  malice  or  absurdity 
of  them,  which  it  behoves  me  to  declare,  since  the 
vouchers  themselves  will  be  so  soou  lost.— Pope. 

2.  Testimony. 

The  stamp  is  a  mark,  and  a  publick  voucher,  thai 
a  piece  of  such  denomination  is  of  such  a  weight 
and  of  such  a  fineness,  i.e.  has  so  much  silver  in  it. — 
Locke. 

3.  Receipt. 

vouchsafe,  v.  a.  [Lat.  voco  =  I  call  (whence 
vouch,  from  the  calling  in  of  some  one  as  a 
guarantee)  and  salvus  (Fr.  sauf)  =  save.] 
Permit  anything  to  be  done  without  dan- 
ger; condescend  to  grant. 

He  grew  content  to  mark  their  speeches,  and 
marvel  at  such  wit  in  shepherds,  after  to  like  their 
company,  and  lastly  to  vouchsafe  conference. — Sir 
P.  Sidney. 

But  if  the  seftseof  touch  seem  such  delight 
Beyond  all  other,  think  the  same  vouclisafed 
To  cattle  and  each  beast. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  581. 

Vouchsafe,  v.  n.  Deign  ;  condescend  ;  yield. 

Do  I  not  see  Zelmane,  who  does  not  think  a 

thought  which  is  not  first  weighed  by  wisdom  and 

virtue  ?  doth  not  she  vouclisafe  to  love  me  with  like 

ardour  ?— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Vouchsafe,  divine  perfection  of  a  woman, 
Of  these  supposed  crimes  to  give  me  leave 
By  circumstance  but  to  acquit  myself. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  2. 
Vouchsafe,  illustrious  Ormond,  to  behold 
What  pow'r  the  charms  of  beauty  had  of  old. 

Dryden,  Epistle  to  the  Duchess  of  Ormond,  7. 

Vonchsafement.  s.    Grant ;  condescension. 

The  infinite  superiority  of  God's  nature,  places 

a  vast  disparity  betwixt  his  greatest  communicated 

vouchsafements,  and  his  boundless,  and  therefore 

to  his   creatures   incommunicable,   perfections.  — 

Boyle. 

Vow.  s.  [Fr.  vceu  ;  Lat.  votum  ;  voveo  =  I 
vow  ;  pass.  part,  votus.'] 

1.  Any  promise  made  to  a  divine  power  ;  act 
of  devotion,  by  which  some  part  of  life,  or 
some  part  of  possessions,  is  consecrated  to 
a  particular  purpose. 

The  gods  are  deaf  to  hot  or  peevish  vows ; 
They  are  polluted  offerings. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Crcssida,  \.  3. 

Who  by  resolves  or  vows  engag&l  does  stand 
For  days  that  yet  belong  to  fate, 
Does,  like  an  unthrift,  mortgage  his  estate 
Before  it  comes  into  his  hand.  Cowley. 

If  you  take  that  vow  and  that  wish  to  be  all  one, 
you  are  mistaken  ;  a  wish  is  a  far  lower  degree  than 
a  vow. — Hammond. 

Meantime  her  warlike  brother  on  the  seas 
His  waving  streamers  to  the  wind  displays, 
And  vows  for  his  return  with  vain  devotion  pays. 

Dryden,  Ode  to  the  Memory  of  Mrs.  Anne 
Killegrew. 

2.  Solemn  promise :   (commonly  used  for  a 
promise  of  love  or  matrimony). 

Those  who  wear  the  woodbine  on  their  brow, 
Were  knights  of  love,  who  never  broke  their  vow ; 
Firm  to  their  plighted  faith. 

Dryden,  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  521. 
Vow.  v.  a. 

1.  Consecrate  by  a  solemn  dedication  ;  give 
to  a  divine  power. 

David  often  votveth   unto  God  the  sacrifice  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving   in   the  congregation.  — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
Vow  and  pay  unto  the  Lord.— Psalmst  luvi.  11. 
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When  wo  have  not  only  voiced,  but  delivered  them 
over  into  the  possession  of  Almighty  God,  for  th 
maintenance  of  his  publick  worship,  and  the  minis 
ters  thereof,  they  are  not  now  arbitrable,  nor  to  be 
revoked.— Sir  II.  Spelman. 

2.  Devote  :  (a  ceremonial  phrase). 

To  Master  Harvey,  upon  some  special  considera 
tion,  1  have  vowed  this  my  labour.— Spenser. 
Vow.  v.  n.     Make  vows  or  solemn  promises 
Dost  see  how  unregarded  now 
That  piece  of  beauty  passes? 
There  was  a  time,  when  I  did  vow 

To  that  alone ;  but  mark  the  fate  effaces. 
r  Sir  J.  Suckling 

Vowbreak.  s.     Breach  of  a  vow  or  vows. 

Sacrilege  and  vowbreak  in  Ananias  and  Sapphira 

made  them  descend  quick  into  their  irraves.— Jereim 

Taylor,  Rule  and  Exercises  of  holy  Dying.  (Ord  MS.' 

Vowed,  pass.  part.    Consecrated  by  solemn 

declaration ;  votive :  the  last  'word  beinp 

the  nearer  approximation  to  the  origina 

Latin ;  the  metre  preventing  it  from  being 

used : — 

Me  tabula  sacer 
Votiva  paries  indicat  uvida 
Suspendisse  potenti 
Vestimenta  maris  deo. 

Me  in  my  vow'd 

Picture  the  sacred  wall  declares  t'  have  hung 
My  dank  and  dropping  weeds 
To  the  stern  god  of  sea. 

Milton,  Translation  from  Horace 

Odes,  b.  i.  ode  v. 

Vowel,  s.  [Fr.  voyette  ;  Lat.  vocalisJ]  Ar- 
ticulate sound  which  can  be  uttered  bv  it- 
self. 

I  distinguish  letters  into  vowels  and  consonants 
yet  not  wholly  upon  their  reason,  that  a  vowel  maj 
be  sounded  alone,  a  consonant  not  without  a  vowel 
which  will  not  be  found  all  true  ;  for  many  of  the 
consonants  may  be  sounded  alone,  and  some  joinec 
together  without  a  vowel,  as  bl,  st,  and  as  we  pro- 
nounce the  latter  syllable  of  people,  ripple. — Holder 
Virgil  makes  the  two  vowels  meet  with  an  elision 
— Broome. 

Vowel,  v.  a.  Supply,  furnish,  provide,  with 
vowels. 

Vowelled.  part.  adj.   Furnished  with  vowels. 

But  Italy,  reviving  from  the  trance 
Of  Vandal,  Goth,  and  monkish  ignorance, 
With  pauses,  cadence,  and  well  vowell'd  words, 
And  all  the  graces  a  good  ear  affords, 
Made  rhyme  an  art. 

Dryden,  Epistles,  To  Lord  Roscommon. 
Vower.  s.     One  who  makes  a  vow. 

I  think  it  needful  that  the  vower  should  be  well 
convinced  of  the  greatness  of  his  sin,  in  making 
such  a  [rash]  vow. — BisJwp  Sanderson,  Cases  of 
Conscience,  p.  115. 

Vowfeilow.  s.  One  bound  by  the  same  vow. 

Who  are  the  votaries, 
That  are  vowfellows  with  this  virtuous  king  P 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  ii.  1. 

Voyage,  s.  [Fr. ;  Italian,  viaggio,  from 
Lat.  viaticum  =  provision  for  the  way  (via).'] 

1.  Travel  by  sea  or  land,  formerly;  now  ap- 
plied only  to  that  by  sea. 

Guyon  forward  gan  his  voyage  make, 
With  his  black  palmer,  that  him  guided  still. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  ii.1,34. 

He  went  forth  and  all  his  power  to  go  before  king 
Nabuchodonosor  in  the  voyage,  and  to  cover  all  the 
face  of  the  earth. — Judith,  ii.  19. 

This  great  man  acted  like  an  able  pilot  in  a  long 
voyage;  contented  to  sit  in  the  cabin  when  the 
winds  were  allayed,  but  ready  to  resume  the  helm 
when  the  storm  arose. — Prior. 

2.  Course;    attempt;    undertaking:    (con- 
demned by  Johnson  as  '  a  low  phrase'). 

If  he  should  intend  his  voyage  towards  mjL  wife,  I 
would  turn  her  loose  to  him  ;  and  what  he  gets 
more  of  her  than  sharp  words,  let  it  lie  on  my  head. 
— Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  1. 

If  you  make  your  voyage  upon  her,  and  prevail, 
I  am  no  further  your  enemy.       Id.,  Cymoeline,  i.  5. 

3.  Practice  of  travelling. 

All  nations  have  interknowledge  of  one  another, 
by  voyage  into  foreign  parts,  or  strangers  that  coaie 
to  them. — Bacon. 

Voyage,  s.  [Fr.  voyager."]  Travel :  (now 
appropriated  to  travelling  by  sea). 

My  life  hath  not  been  {inexpensive  in  learning 
and  voyaging  about.  —  Milton,  Apology  for  Since- 
tymnuus. 

Vulgar,  adj.  [Fr.  vulgaire ;  Lat.  vulgarisJ] 
1.  Plebeian  ;  suiting  to  the  common  people  ; 
practised  among  the  common  people. 
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Men  who  have  pa****  all  their  time  in  low  and 
vulgar  life,  cannot  have  a  suitable  idea  of  the  seve- 
ral beauties  and  blemishes  iu  the  actions  of  great 
men.— Addison. 

2.  Vernacular;  national. 

It  might  be  more  useful  to  the  English  reader, 
who  was  to  be  his  immediate  care,  to  write  in  our 
vulga  r  language.— Bishop  Fell. 

3.  Mean  ;  low ;  being  of  the  common  rate. 

In  requiring  too  great  a  sagacity  for  vulgar 
minds  to  draw  the  line  between  virtue  and  vice  no 
wonder  if  most  men  attempt  not  a  laborious  scru- 
tiny into  things  themselves,  but  only  take  names 
and  words,  and  so  rest  in  them.-South,  Sermont. 

Hy  the  stubble  you  may  guess  the  grain 
And  mark  the  ruins  of  no  vulgar  man.        Broome. 

4.  Public  ;  commonly  bruited. 

Do  you  hear  aught  of  a  battle  toward  F— Most  sure 
and  vulgar-,  every  one  hears  th&t.-Shaketpear. 
King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

Vulgar.  *.  [Fr.  vulgaire.]    Common  people. 

I  '11  about, 

And  drive  away  the  vulgar  from  the  streets. 
„.  ,  Shakespear,  Julius  Caaar,  i.  1. 

lliose  men, and  theiradherents,  were  then  looked 
upon  by  the  affrighted  vulgar  as  greater  protectors 
of  their  laws  and  liberties  than  myself.  —  Eikon 
Basilike. 

Vulgarism,  s.  Crossness  ;  meanness  ;  vul- 
garity. 

The  great  events  of  Greek  and  Roman  fable  and 
history,  which  early  education  and  the  usual  course 
of  reading  have  made  familiar  and  interesting  to  all 
Europe,  without  being  degraded  by  the  vulgarism 
of  ordinary  life  in  any  country.— Reynolds 
Vulgarity,  s. 

1.  Meanness  ;  state  of  the  lowest  people. 

Although  their  condition  may  place  them  manv 
spheres  above  the  multitude;  yet  are  they  still 
within  the  line  of  vulgarity  and  democratical  ene- 
mies to  truth.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

True  it  is,  and  I  hope  I  shall  not  offend  their  vul- 
garities, if  I  say  they  are  daily  mocked  into  error 
by  devisers. — Id. 

2.  Mean  or  gross  mode. 

Is  the  graudesophos  of  Persius,  and  the  sublimity 
of  Juvenal,   to  be  circumscribed  with  the  mean- 
ness of  words,  and  the  vulgarity  of  expression  ?— 
Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  dedication. 
Vulgarize.  v.  a.     Render  mean  or  vulgar. 

Sometimes  a  single  word  will  vulgarize  a  poetical 
idea.— Arljuthnot  and  Pope,  Martinus  Scriblerus, 
Art  of  Sinking  in  Poetry. 

Vulgarly,  adv.  In  a  vulgar  manner ;  com- 
monly; in  the  ordinary  manner;  among 
the  common  people. 

He  was,  which  people  most  respect 
In  princes,  and  which  pleases  vulgarly, 
Of  goodly  personage  and  of  sweet  aspect.      Daniel. 
He  that  believes  himself  uncapable  of  pardon, 
goes  on  without  thought  of  reforming  ;  such  an  one 
we  call  vulgarly  a  desperate  person.— Hammond. 
Practical  Catechism. 

As  it  is  vulgarly  understood,  that  he  cut  a  pas- 
sage for  his  army  through  these  mighty  mountains, 
it  may  seem  incredible.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errours. 

Vulgate,  adj.  [Lat.  vulgatus."]  Belonging 
to  a  noted  Latin  version  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament. 

The  Latin  vulgate  Bible  was  declared  authentick, 
and  canonized  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  A. p.  154«. 
Pope  Sixtus  Quintus  corrected  it  with  his  own 
hand.— Blackwall,  Sacred  Classics,  vol.  ii.  preface. 
p.  xvi. 

The  Vulgate  Latin  of  the  Bible  was  still  more 
venerable.— Hallam,  View  of  the  State  of  Europe 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  pt.  i.  ch.  ix. 
Used  substantially :  (as,  '  The  Vulgate  '  = 
the  Vulgate  translation). 
Vulnerable,    adj.    [Fr.;   Lat.  vulnerabilis.'] 
Susceptive  of  wounds ;  liable  to  external 
injuries. 

Let  fall  thy  blade  on  vulnerable  crests : 
I  bear  a  charmed  life,  which  must  not  yield 
To  one  of  woman  born.    Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  7. 
Achilles,  though  dipt  in  Styx,  yet  having  his  heel 
untouched  by  that  water,  although  he  were  fortified 
elsewhere,  he  was  slain  in  that  part  as  only  vul- 
nerable in  the  inferior  and  brutal  part.  —  Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Vulnerary,  adj.  [Fr.  vulneraire ;  Lat.  vul- 
ntrnrius.~]  Useful  in  the  cure  of  wounds. 

Try  whether  the  same  effect  will  not  ensue  by 
common  vulnerary  plasters.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vul- 
gar Errours. 

Vulnerary.  *.  Vulnerary  medicine  or  appli- 
cation. 

I  kept  the  orifice  open,  and  prescribed  him  vul- 
neraries.—  Wiseman,  Surgery. 
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Vulnerate.  v.  a.     Wound;  hurt.     Rare. 
Vulnerated.  part.  adj.     Wounded. 

There  is  an  intercourse  between  the  magnetick 
unguent  and  the  vulnerated  body.—Glanville,  Scep- 
sis Scientifica. 

Vulneration.  adj.   Act  of  wounding ;  inflic- 
tion of  wounds.  Hare. 
When  God  foretels  by  the  prophet  Zachary  what 
he  should  suffer  from  the  sons  of  men,  he  says  ex- 
pressly, '  They  shall  look  upon  me  whom  they  have 
pierced ; '  and  therefore  shews  that  he  speaks  of 
the  Son  of  God,  which  was  to  be  the  Son  of  man, 
and  by  our  nature  liable  to  vulneration ;  and  withal 
foretels  the  piercing  of  his  body.— Bishop  Pearson, 
Exposition  oftlie  Creed,  art.  iv. 
Vulpecular.    adj.     [Lat.  vulpecula,  diminu- 
tive of  vulpes  =  little  fox.]     Of  or  belong- 
ing to  a  fox  ;  vulpine.    Rare. 
Vulpicide,  s.  [Lat.  vulpes  =  fox,  and  the  ter- 
mination -cida  (as  in  homicide)  =  slayer, 
killer.]     Fox-killer. 
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Vulpicide,  s.  [Lat.  vulpes  +  -cidium  (as  in 
homicide)  =  slaying,  killing.]  Fox-mur- 
der. This  and  the  preceding  entry  may  be 
found,  as  recent  coinages  in  the  litera- 
ture descriptive  of  sporting  and  country 
life,  applied  to  the  unsportsmanlike  prac- 
tice of  destroying  foxes  as  vermin,  rather 
than  preserving  them  for  hunting. 

Vulpine,  adj.  [Lat.  vulpinus,  from  vulpes  = 
fox.]  Belonging  to  a  fox  ;  like  a  fox. 

Slyness  of  a  vulpine  craft. — Felltham,  Resolves,  i.  12. 

Vulture,  s.  [Lat.  vultur.']  In  Ornithology. 
See  last  extract. 

Nor  the  night  raven,  that  still  deadly  yells, 
Nor  griesly  vultures,  make  us  once  affear'd. 


We  've  willing  dames  enough,  there  cannot  be 
That  vulture  in  you,  to  devour  so  many 
As  will  to  greatness  dedicate  themselves. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 
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A  ravenous  "vulture  in  his  open'd  side, 
Her  crooked  beak  and  cruel  talons  tried. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vi.  808. 

Vultur  [is]  the  name  of  a  Linnsean  genus  of 
diurnal  Accipitrine  birds,  characterised  by  an  elon- 
gated beak,  curved  only  at  the  extremity,  and  by 
having  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  the  head,  and 
sometimes  of  the  neck,  denuded  of  feathers. ...  In 
general,  the  birds  of  this  group  are  of  a  cowardly 
nature,  living  on  dead  carcases  and  offal ;  their  gul- 
let dilates  into  a  considerable  crop,  which,  when 
distended  with  garbage,  projects  above  the  furcu- 
lar  bone.  When  the  vulture  is  gorged  with  food, 
a  foetid  humour  is  discharged  from  the  nostrils,  and 
the  bird  is  reduced  to  a  state  of  stupidity. — Owen, 
in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Litera- 
ture, and  A  rt. 

Vulturous,  adj.    Like  a  vulture  ;  voracious. 

His  vulturous  stomach  lets  loose  upon  himself, 
and  within  few  minutes  more,  one  half  of  him  de- 
vours the  other. — Hammond,  Works,  iv.  473. 

A  vulturous  nature,  which  easily  smelleth  out, 
and  hastily  flieth  towards,  and  greedily  feedeth  on, 
carrion. — Barrow,  Sermons,  i.  287. 
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IABBLE.   v.  n.     [Waddle,  Waggle.] 
Move  from  side  to  side. 

If  in  your  work  you  find  it  wabble ;  that  is,  that 
one  side  of  the  flat  inclines  to  the  right  or  left 
hand,  with  soft  blows  of  an  hammer  set  it  to  rights, 
and  then  screw  it  hard  up. — Moxon,  Meclianical 
Exercises. 

Wad.  s.  [see Wage.]  Pledge:  (more  current 
in  Scotland  than  in  England ;  wadset,  one 
of  its  compounds,  being  nearly  synonymous 
with  Mortgage). 
Wad.  s.     Woad. 
•Wad.  s.     [  ?  ]     See  extract. 

Wadd  is  the  provincial  name  of  plumbago  in 
Cumberland,  and  of  an  ore  of  manganese  in  Der- 
byshire.— lire.  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Mines. 

"Wad.  s.  [Arabic,  wat  =  down  of  pod  of  Ascle- 
pias  Syriaca  ;  used  for  padding  ;  German, 
watte  ;  Fr.  ouateJ]  Soft  flexible  mass  which 
keeps  the  charge  in  a  gun. 

The  carved  work  [of  the  ship]  is  as  rotten  as 
touchwood,  and  will  take  fire  even  with  a  wad. — 
Maydman,  Naval  Speculations  and  Maritime  Poli- 
ticks, p.  97 :  1691. 

Wad.  v.  a.    Line  with  a  soft  substance. 

The  late  lamented  Lord  Glenlivat,  who  broke  his 
neck  at  a  hurdle-race  at  the  premature  age  of 
twenty-four,  was  at  the  university,  .  .  .  seeing 
Hugby's  boots  at  his  door  on  the  same  staircase, 
playfully  wadded  the  insides  of  the  boots  with  cob- 
bler's- wax.— Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  xiv. 

Wadding,  s. 

1.  Soft  stuff  loosely  woven,  with  which  the 
skirts  of  coats  are  stuffed  out. 

Wadding  is  now  made  with  a  lap  or  fleece  of  cot- 
ton prepared  by  the  carding  engine. —  Ure,  Diction- 
ary of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

2.  Wad ;  tow  rammed  over  the  charge  in  a 
gun. 

We  re-embarked ;  and  then,  in  reality,  did  I  hear 
the  guns  at  Stangate  saluting  me.  I  stood  it  like  a 
man,  although  I  have  always  a  fear  of  accidents 
from  the  wadding.— Theodore  Hook,  Gilbert  Gur- 
ney,  vol.  iii.  ch.  ii. 

•Waddle,  v.  n.  [Wabble,  Waggle.]  Shake 
in  walking  from  side  to  side ;  deviate  in 
motion  from  a  right  line. 

She  could  have  run  and  waddled  all  about. 

Shakespear,  Borneo  and  Juliet,  i.  8. 
The  farmer's  goose  . . . 
Grown  fat  with  corn  and  sitting  still, 
Can  scarce  get  o'er  the  barn-door  sill, 
And  hardly  waddles  forth  to  cool 
Her  belly  in  the  neighb'ring  pool. 

Swift,  Progress  of  Poetry. 
She  drawls  her  words,  and  waddles  in  her  pace ; 
Uuwasht  her  hands,  and  much  besnufft  her  face. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  vi.  213. 
Wade.   v.  n.     [Provincial  German,  waden, 
ivutcn,  wetten  =  to  ford ;   wadde  =  a  ford  : 
compare  Lat.  vadum  =  ford.] 
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1 .  Walk  through    the  waters ;    pass  water 
without  swimming;  ford. 

She  waded  through  the  dirt  to  pluck  him  off.— 
Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  1. 

He  staid  seven  days  at  the  Crassus,  until  a  bridge 
was  made  for  the  transporting  of  his  army,  for  that 
the  river  was  not  to  be  waded  over.—Knolles,  His- 
tory of  the  Turks. 

With  head,  hands,  wings,  or  feet  pursues  his  way, 
And  swims,  or  sinks,  or  wades,  or  creeps,  or  flies. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  949. 

2.  Pass  difficultly  and  laboriously. 

I  have  waded  through  the  whole  cause,  searching 
the  truth  by  the  causes  of  truth.— Hooker,  Ecclesi- 
astical Polity. 

Virtue  gives  herself  light,  through  darkness  for  to 

wade.  Spenser. 

I  should  chuse  rather  with  spitting  and  scorn  to 

be  tumbled  into  the  dust  in  blood,  bearing  witness 

to  any  known  truth  of  our  Lord ;  than,  by  a  denial 

of  those  truths,  through  blood  and'perjury  wade  to 

a  sceptre,  and  lord  it  in  a  throne. — South,  Sermons. 

The  dame  . . . 

Now  tried  the  stairs,  and  wading  through  the  night, 
Search'd  all  the  deep  recess,  and  usher' d  into  light. 
Dryden,  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  133. 
Simonides,  the  more  he  contemplated  the  nature 
of  the  Deity,  found  that  he  waded  but  the  more  out 
of  his  depth,  and  that  he  lost  himself  in  the  thought. 
— Addison. 
Some  king  shall  come,  in  Heaven's  good  time, 

To  the  tomb  his  father  came  to ; 
Some  thief  shall  wade,  through  blood  and  crime, 

To  a  throne  he  hath  no  claim  to.  Praed. 

•Wader.  *.    One  who  wades.   In  Ornithology. 
Bird  of  the  order  Grallatores.     See  Gral- 
latorial. 
•Wafer,  s.  [Fr.  gauffre.] 

1.  Thin  cake. 

Make  wafers  and  cakes,  for  our  sheepe  must  be 
shorne.  Tusser,  Five  Hundred 

Points  of  good  Husbandry. 
Poor  Sancho  they  persuaded  that  he  enjoyed  a 
great  dominion,  and  then  gave  him  nothing  to  sub- 
sist upon  but  wafers  and  marmalade. — Pope. 

2.  Bread  given  in  the  Eucharist  by  the  Roman 
Catholics. 

That  the  same  body  of  Christ  should  be  in  a 
thousand  places  at  once ;  that  the  whole  body 
should  lie  hid  in  a  little  thin  wafer  \  yet  so,  that  the 
members  tbereof  should  not  one  run  into  another, 
but  continue  distinct,  and  have  an  order  agreeable 
to  a  man's  body,  it  doth  exceed  reason.— Bishop 
Hall. 

3.  Adhesive  disc  for  securing  letters,  pasting, 
or  sticking  things  together. 

There  are  two  manners  of  manufacturing  wafers : 
1.  With  wheat-flour  and  water,  for  the  ordinary 
kind:  2.  with  gelatine. —  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Waft.  v.  a.  preterit  and  past.  part,  wafted, 
less  frequently,  waft,  [see  under  Wave- 
offering.] 

1.  Carry  through  the  air,  or  on  the  water. 
A  braver  choice  of  dauntless  spirits, 
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Than  now  the  English  bottoms  have  waft  o'er, 
Did  never  float  upon  the  swelling  tide. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  ii.  1. 
A  hundred  years  they  wander  on  the  shore ; 
At  length,  their  penance  done,  are  wafted  o'er. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  vi.  451. 
Speed  the  soft  intercourse  from  soul  to  soul, 
And  waft  a  sigh  from  Indus  to  the  pole. 

Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelard. 
Waft,  waft,  ye  winds,  his  story ; 

And  you,  ye  waters,  roll ; 
Till,  like  a  sea  of  glory, 

It  spreads  from  pole  to  pole. 
Till  o'er  our  ransomed  nature, 
The  Lamb  for  sinners  slain, 
Redeemer,  King,  Creator, 
In  bliss  return  to  reign. 

Bishop  Heber,  Missionary  Hymn. 

2.  Beckon ;   inform  by  a  sign  of  anything 
moving.     Obsolete. 

But  soft  ?  who  wafts  us  yonder  ? 

Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  ii.  2. 
It  wafts  you  to  a  more  removed  ground. 

Id.,  Hamlet,  i.  4. 

3.  Cast  lightly  or  gently.    Rare. 

Even  now  I  met  him 
With  customary  compliment ;  when  he, 
Wafting  his  eyes  to  the  contrary,  and  falling 
A  lip  of  much  contempt,  speeds  from  me. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

4.  Buoy ;  make  float ;  hinder  from  sinking : 
(with  up). 

Whether  cripples,  who  have  lost  their  thighs,  will 
not  sink  but  float ;  their  lungs  being  able  to  waft  up 
their  bodies,  which  are  in  others  overpoised  by  the 
hinder  legs,  we  have  not  made  experiment.— Sir  1 . 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 
•Waft.  v.  n. 

1.  Float. 

Such  an  one  may  waft  up  and  down  with  the 
wind. — Bishop  Hall,  Sermon  before  Hie  King. 
And  now  the  shouts  waft  near  the  citadel. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe,  iii.  1. 

2.  Make  a  sign  by  waving  the  hand.     Obso- 
lete. 

These  wait  upon  the  shore  of  death,  and  waft 
unto  him  to  draw  nigh. — Bacon. 
Wattage,    s.      Carriage    by  water   or  air. 
Hare. 

What  ship  of  Epidamnum  stays  for  me  ? — 
A  ship  you  sent  me  to,  to  hire  waftage. 

Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  1. 
I  stalk  about  her  door, 
Like  a  strange  soul  upon  the  Stygian  banks, 
Staying  for  waftage. 

Id.,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  2. 

Waiter,  s.     One  who,  that  which,  wafts  or 
conveys. 

O  Charon,  Charon, 
The  wafter  of  the  souls  to  bliss  or  bane. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Mad  Lover. 
Wafture.  s.     Act  of  waving.    Rare. 

You  answer'd  not; 

But  with  an  angry  wafture  of  your  hand 
Gave  sign  for  me  to  leave  you. 

Shakespear,  Julius  C(esar,  ii.  1. 
Caught  by  the  wafture  of  a  golden  lure.     Young. 


WAG 

"Wag-,  v.  a.    [A.S.  wagian."}     Move  lightly  ; 
shake  slightly. 

You  may  as  well  forbid  the  mountain  pines 
To  wag  their  high  tops,  and  to  make  a  noise. 
When  they  are  fretted  with  the  gusts  of  heaven. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv,  1. 
Thou  canst  not  wag  thy  finger,  or  begin 
The  least  light^motion,  but  it  tends  to  sin. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Persius,  v.  170. 
Wag.  v.  n. 

1.  Be  in  quick  or  ludicrous  motion. 

Be  merry,  be  merry,  my  wife's  as  all ; 
For  women  are  shrews,  both  short  and  tall ; 
'Tis  merry  in  hall,  when  beards  wag  all. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  v.  8,  song. 
I  will  fight  with  him  upon  this  theme, 
Until  my  eyelids  will  no  longer  wag. 

Id.,Hamlet,v.\. 

2.  Be  moved. 

Her  charms  she  mutter'd  o'er ; 
And  yet  the  resty  sieve  wagg'd  ne'er  the  more : 
I  wept  for  woe.  Dryden, 

Translation  from  Theocritus,  A  maryllis,  75. 

Wag;,  s.  [  ?  ]    One  ludicrously  mischievous ; 
merry  droll ;  arch  boy. 

Cupid  the  wag.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Was  not  my  lord  the  verier  wag  o'  th'  two  ? 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 
We  wink  at  wags,  when  they  offend. 
And  spare  the  boy,  in  hopes  the  man  may  mend. 

Stepney,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  viii.  298. 
A  counsellor  never  pleaded  without  a  piece  of 
packthread  in  his  hand,  which  he  used  to  twist 
about  a  finger  all  the  while  he  was  speaking :  the 
wags  used  to  call  it  the  thread  of  his  discourse. — 
Addison,  Spectator. 

Wage.  *.  [see  verb.]  generally  plural. 

1.  Pay  given  for  service. 

All  friends  shall  taste 
The  wages  of  their  virtue. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  v.  3. 
By  Tom  Thumb,  a  fairy  page, 
He  sent  it,  and  doth  him  engage, 
By  promise  of  a  mighty  wage, 
It  secretly  to  carry.  Draj/ton,  Nymphidia. 

2.  Gage;  pledge. 

But  th'  elfin  knight,  which  ought  that  warlike 

wage, 
Disdain'd  to  lose  the  meed  he  wonne  in  fray. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  4,  39. 

Wage.  v.  a.  [Fr.  gager  =  pledge,  stake ;  Lat. 

vas,  vadis;  L.Lat.  vadium  =  pledge,  stake.] 

1.  Attempt ;  venture. 

We  must  not  think  the  Turk  is  so  unskilful, 
Neglecting  an  attempt  of  ease  and  gain, 
To  wake  and  wage  a  danger  profitless. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  i.  3. 

2.  Make  ;  carry  on  :  (applied  to  war). 

The  sonnes  of  Greece  waged  war,  at  Troy. 

Chapman. 

[He  ponder'd]  which  of  all  his  sons  was  fit 
To  reign,  and  wage  immortal  war  with  wit. 

Dryden,  Macflecnoe,  11. 

3.  Set  to  hire.    Rare. 

Thou  must  wage 
Thy  works  for  wealth,  and  life  for  gold  engage. 

Spenser. 

4.  Take  to  hire  ;  hire  for  pay ;  hold  in  pay ; 
employ  for  wages.    Rare. 

I  seem'd  his  follower,  not  partmer:  and 
He  waged  me  with  his  countenance,  as  if 
I  had  been  mercenary. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  v.  5. 

The  king  had  erected  his  courts  of  ordinary 
resort,  and  was  at  the  charge  not  only  to  wage 
justice  and  their  ministers,  but  also  to  appoint  the 
safe  custody  of  records.— Bacon. 

5.  In  Law.     See  extract. 

When  an  action  of  debt  is  brought  against  one,  as 
for  money  or  chattels,  left  or  lent  the  defendant,  the 
defendant  may  wage  his  law ;  that  is,  swear,  and 
certain  persons  with  him,  that  he  owes  nothing  to 
the  plaintiff  in  manner  as  he  hath  declared.  The 
offer  to  make  the  oath  is  called  wager  of  law ;  and 
when  it  is  accomplished,  it  is  called  the  making  or 
doing  of  law. — Blount. 
Wager,  s. 

1.  Bet ;  anything  pledged  upon  a  chance. 

Love  and  mischief  made  a  wager,  which  should 
have  most  power  in  me.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

As  soon  hereafter  will  I  wagers  lay 
'Gainst  what  an  oracle  shall  say.  Cowley. 

If  any  atheist  can  stake  his  soul  for  a  wager 
against  such  an  inexhaustible  disproportion ;  let 
him  never  hereafter  accuse  others  of  credulity. — 
Bentley,  Sermons. 

2.  Subject  on  which  bets  are  laid. 

The  sea  strove  with  the  winds  which  should  be 
louder ;  and  the  shrouds  of  the  ship,  with  a  ghast- 
ful  noise  to  them  that  were  in  it,  witnessed  that 
their  ruin  was  the  wager  of  the  other's  contention. 
Sir  P.  Sidney. 
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3.  In  Law.     Offer  to  make  oath. 

Multiplication  of  actions  upon  the  case  were  rare 
formerly,  and  there  by  wager  of  law  ousted,  which 
discouraged  many  suits. — Sir  M.  Hale. 

4.  Trial  by  battle. 

The  next  species  of  trial  is  still  in  force,  if  the 
parties  choose  to  abide  by  it.    I  mean  the  trial  by 
wager  of  battle.— Sir  W.  Blackstone,  Commentaries 
on  the  Laws  of  England. 
Wager,  v.  a. 

\.  Lay ;  pledge  as  a  bet ;  pledge  upon  some 
casualty  or  performance. 

Worthy  to  wager  heart  with  mine,  accept  it. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Coronation. 
I  feed  my  father's  flock  ; 
What  can  I  wager  from  the  common  stock  ? 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil, 
Eclogues,  iii.  46. 

2.  In  Law.    See  under  Wage,  5. 
•Wager,  v.  n.    Offer  a  wager. 

'Twos  merry  when  you  wager'd  on  your  angling. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  5. 
Wagerer.  s.   One  who  bets ;  one  who  wagers. 
Desire  your  wagerer  from  me  to  be  more  cautious 
in  determining  on  such  matters,  and  not  to  venture 
the  loss  of  his  money  and  credit  with  so  much  odds 
against  him. — Swift,  Letters. 
Wagering,  verbal  abs.    Laying  of  a  wager. 

Now  ...  all  contracts  by  way  of  gaming  or  wager- 
ing are  null  and  void. — Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary 
of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

•Wages,  s.    See  Wage. 
"Waggery.  *.    Mischievous  merriment ;  ro- 
guish trick ;  sarcastical  gaiety. 

'Tis  not  the  waggeries  or  cheats  practised  among 
schoolboys  that  make  an  able  man;  but  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice,  generosity,  and  sobriety. — Locke. 

•Wagging,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  one  who,  that 
which,  wags. 

I  can  counterfeit  the  deep  tragedian  ; 
Tremble  and  start  at  wagging  of  a  straw. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iii.  5. 

Waggish,  adj.  Knavishly  merry  ;  merrily 
mischievous ;  frolicsome. 

Change  fear  and  niceness, 
The  handmaids  of  all  women,  or  more  truly, 
Woman  its  pretty  self,  to  waggish  courage. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  iii.  4. 
As  boys  on  holidays,  let  loose  to  play, 
Lay  waggish  traps  for  girls  that  pass  that  way. 

Dryden,  Essay  upon  Satire. 

Waggishly,  adv.    In  a  waggish  manner. 

Now  we  are  in  private,  let's  wanton  it  a  little,  and 
talk  waggishly. ~B.  Jonson,  Epicoene,  or  the  Silent 
Woman. 

Waggishness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Waggish ;  merry  mischief. 

A  Christian  boy  in  Constantinople  had  like  to 
have  been  stoned  for  gagging,  in  a  waggishness,  a 
long-billed  fowl.— Bacon. 

•Waggle,  v.  n.  [Dutch,  wagghelen.']  Waddle  j 
move  from  side  to  side. 

Why  do  you  go  nodding  and  waggling  so,  as  if  hip 
shot  ?  says  the  goose  to  her  gosling.— Sir  E.  L'Es- 
strange. 
•Wagon,  s.  [A.S.  wcegenJ] 

1.  Heavy  carriage  for  burthens:  (generally 
four-wheeled,  as  opposed  to  cart). 

The  Hungarian  tents  were  enclosed  round  with 
waggons,  one  chained  to  another.— Knolles,  History 
of  the  Turks. 

2.  Chariot.     Obsolete. 

Now  fair  Phoebus  gan  decline  in  haste, 
His  weary  waggon  to  the  western  vale.        Spenser. 

O  Proserpina, 

For  the  flowers  now  that  frighted  thou  let'st  fall 
From  Dis's  waggon. 

SJiakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 

w£gonage.  s.    Money  paid  for  carriage  in 

a  wagon. 
•Wagoner.  *.     One  who  drives  a  wagon. 

Such  a  waggoner 
As  Phaeton  would  whip  you  to  the  west. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  111.  2. 

Wagtail,  s.  [German,  wachtel.~\ 

1 .  Native  bird  of  the  genus  Motacilla. 

The  habits  of  the  grey  wagtail  are  in  many  re- 
spects very  similar  to  those  of  the  pied  wagtail.— 
Yarrell,  History  of  British  Birds. 

2.  Pert  person. 

Spare  my  grey  beard,  you  wagtail! 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  11.  2. 

Waif.  s.  [L.Lat.  wayvium ;  N.Fr.  guayve.~] 
Goods  found,  but  claimed  by  nobody ;  that 
of  which  every  one  waves  the  claim :  (for- 
merly spelt  waift  and  waive ;  see  extracts). 
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For  that  a  waift,  the  which  by  fortune  came 
Upon  your  seas,  he  claym'd  as  propertie ; 
And  yet  nor  his,  nor  his  in  equitie. 
But  yours  the  waift  by  high  prerogative. 

__    .  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

wnat  a  wretched  and  disconsolate  hermitage  is 
that  house  which  is  not  visited  by  thee,  O  Lord ! 
and  what  a  waive  and  stray  is  that  man  that  hath 
not  thy  marks  upon  him !  —  Donne,  Devotions, 
p*  329* 

Wail.  v.  a.    [wae,  woe,  as  in  exclamation.] 
Bewail. 

Wise  men  ne'er  sit  and  wail  their  present  woes, 
But  presently  prevent  the  ways  to  wail. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  v.  4. 
Say,  if  my  spouse  maintains  her  royal  trust, 
Though  tempted,  chaste,  and  obstinately  just  P 
Or  if  no  more  her  absent  lord  she  wails, 
But  the  false  woman  o'er  the  wife  prevails  ? 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  xl.  214. 

"Wail.  v.  n.    Grieve  audibly ;  express  sorrow. 

I  will  wail  and  howl.— Micah,  i.  8. 

"Wall.  s.    Audible  sorrow  ;  lamentation. 

Then  also  unto  wail  or  bliss,  according  to  thy 
first  and  fundamental  life.— 3ir  T.  Browne  Chris- 
tian Morals,  iii.  23. 
Wailful,  adj.     Sorrowful;  mournful. 

Lay  lime  to  tangle  her  desires 
By  wailful  sonnets,  whose  composed  rhimes 
Should  be  full  fraught  with  serviceable  vows. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  2. 
Walling,  verbal  abs.    Lamentation  ;  moan ; 
audible  sorrow. 

Other  cries  amongst  the  Irish,  savour  of  the  Scy- 
thian barbarism;  as  the  lamentations  of  their  burials, 
with  despairful  outcries,  and  immoderate  waitings 
—Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 
The  waitings  of  a  maiden  I  recite. 

Gay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Wednesday,  1. 
Wailment.  s.    Lamentation. 

0  day  of  wailment  to  all  that  are  yet  unborn.— 
Hacket,  Life  of  Archbishop  Williams,  pt.  ii.  p.  224. 

Wain.  s.     [see  Wagon.]     Wagon. 
There  antient  Night  arriving,  did  alight 
From  her  nigh  weary  wain. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  I  5,  41. 
Wamrope.  s.    Wagon,  or  cart,  rope. 

Oxen  and  wainropes  cannot  hale  them  together. 

Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  iii  2. 
•Wainscot,  s.    [Dutch,  wagenschot.]     Inner 
wooden  covering  of  a  wall. 

Some  have  the  veins  more  varied  and  chamblet- 
ted  ;  as  oak,  whereof  wainscot  is  made.— Bacon. 
Wainscot.    v.  a.    [Dutch,  waegenscholten.'] 
Line  walls  with,  or  as  with,   boards  or 
panels. 

Mustek  soundeth  better  in  chambers  wainscoted 
than  hanged. — Bacon. 

It  is  most  curiously  lined,  or  wainscoted,  with  a 
white  testaceous  crust,  of  the  same  substance  and 
thickness  with  the  tubuli  marini.— Grew. 
•Waist,   s.    [Welsh,  gwusg,  from  gwasgu  = 
squeeze.] 

1.  Smallest  part  of  the  body;  part  below  the 
ribs. 

The  one  seem'd  woman  to  the  waist,  and  fair, 
But  ended  foul  in  many  a  scaly  fold, 
Voluminous  and  vast. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  650. 

She,  as  a  veil,  down  to  her  slender  waist, 
Her  unadorned  golden  tresses  wore, 
Dishevell'd.  Ibid.  iv.  804. 

2.  Middle  deck,  or  floor  of  a  ship. 

Four  ships  alone 
Burn  to  the  waist,  and  for  the  fleet  atone. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  v.  916. 
Waistband,  s.     Part  of  the  breeches  which 
encircles  the  waist. 

1  beg  of  you  to  button  your  waistcoat  from  your 
collar  to  your  waistband.— Tatter,  no.  248. 

•Waistcoat,  s.   Inner  coat ;  coat  close  to  the 
body. 

Selby  leaned  out  of  the  coach  to  shew  his  laced 
waistcoat— Richardson. 

Waistcoateer.  s.     Old  slang  for  strumpet. 
I  knew  you  a  waistcoateer  in  the  garden  alleys, 
And  would  come  to  a  sailor's  whistle. 

Massinger.  The  City  Madam,  iii.  1. 
Wait.  v.  a.     [see  Watch.] 

1 .  Expect ;  stay  for. 

Awed  with  these  words,  in  camps  they  still  abide, 

And  wait  with  longing  looks  their  prr  mised  guide. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JSneid,  viii.  662. 

2.  Attend ;  accompany  with  submission  or 
respect. 

He  chose  a  thousand  horse,  the  flow'r  of  all 
Ilia  warlike  troops,  to  wait  the  funeral. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  sEneid,  xi.  91. 
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3.  Attend  as  a  consequence  of  something. 

Remorse  and  heaviness  of  heart  shall  wait  thee, 
And  everlasting  anguish  be  thy  portion. 

Howe,  Jane  Shore,  iv.  2. 

4.  Watch  as  an  enemy. 

He  is  waited  for  of  the  sword.— Job,  xv.  22. 

•Walt.  v.  n. 

1 .  Expect ;  stay  in  expectation. 

All  the  days  of  mv  appointed  time  will  I  wait  till 
mv  change  come.— Job,  xiv.  14. 

The  poultry  there  will  seem  around  to  stand 
Waiting  upon  her  charitable  hand. 

Gay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Friday,  71. 

2.  Pay  servile    or    submissive  attendance : 
(with  on  before  the  subject). 

Though  Syrinx  your  Pan's  mistress  were, 
Yet  Syrinx  well  might  wait  on  her. 

Milton,  Arcades,  106. 

A  parcel  of  soldiers  robbed  a  farmer  of  his  poultry 
and  then  made  him  watt  at  table.— Swift. 

3.  Attend :    (with  on).     A  phrase  of  cere- 
mony. 

The  dinner  is  on  the  table  ;  my  father  desires 
your  worship's  company.— I  will  wait  on  him. — 
'Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  i.l. 

4.  Stay ;  not  depart  from. 

How  shall  we  know  when  to  wait  for,  when  to 
decline  persecution  ?— South,  Sermons. 

Haste,  my  dear  father,  'tis  no  time  to  wait, 
And  load  my  shoulders  with  a  willing  freight. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  jEneid,  11.  962. 

5.  Stay  by  reason  of  some  hinderance. 

6.  Look  watchfully. 

It  is  a  point  of  "cunning  to  wait  upon  him,  with 
whom  you  speak,  with  your  eye,  as  the  Jesuits  give 
it  in  precept.— Bacon. 

7.  Lie  in  ambush  as  an  enemy. 

Such  ambush  hid  among  sweet  flowers  and  shades, 
Waited  with  hellish  rancour  imminent, 
To  intercept  thy  way. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  408. 

8.  Follow  as  a  consequence. 

It  will  import  those  men  who  dwell  careless,  to 
enter  into  serious  consultation  how  they  may  avert 
that  ruin,  which  waits  on  such  a  supine  temper. — 
Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 
•Wait.  s.     Ambush  ;  insidious  and  secret  at- 
tempts :  (commonly  used  in  these  phrases, 
to  lay  wait,  and  to  lie  in  wait). 

If  he  ...  hurl  at  him  by  laying  of  wait,  that  he 
die;  or  in  enmity  smite  him  with  his  hand  that  he 
die  •  he  that  smote  him  shall  surely  be  put  to  death. 
—Numbers,  xxxv.  20. 

•Waiter.  *. 

1.  One  who,  that  which,  waits;  attendant; 
one  who  attends  for  the  accommodation  of 

others. 

The  least  tart  or  pie, 
Bv  any  waiter  there  stolen  and  set  by. 

Bishop  Corbet. 

A  man  of  fire  is  a  general  enemy  to  all  the  waiters 
where  you  drink. — Tatter. 

1.  Small  tray  for  waiting  at  table. 
Waiter  on  Providence.     Timeserver. 

In  the  meantime,  the  hundred  and  forty  threw  a 
grim  glance  on  the  numerous  waiters  on  Provi- 
dence, and  amiable  trimmers,  who  affectionately  in- 
quired every  day  what  news  might  be  expected  of 
Sir  Robert.— B.  'Disraeli,  Coningsby,  b.  ii.  ch.iv. 
•Waiting,  verbal  abs.    Act  of  one  who,  that 
which,  waits. 

What  have  you  got  here?    Why,  this  is  good  eat- 
ing ; 
Your  own,  I  suppose ;  or  is  it  in  waiting  1 

Goldsmith,  The  Haunch  of  Venison. 

"Waiting-maid.  *.  Upper  servant  who  at- 
tends on  a  lady  in  her  chamber. 

All  the  little  lime-twigs  laid 
By  Machiavel,  the  waiting-maid.  Cowley. 

Waiting-woman,  s.     Waitingmaid. 

Flibbertigibbet,  prince  of  mopping  and  mowing, 
since  possesses  chambermaids  and  waiting-women. 
—Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  1. 

•Waitress,  s.  Female  waiter  at  table : 
(common  of  late  in  advertisements  for  ser- 
vants). 

Waits,  s.  pi.  [see  Watch.]  Nocturnal 
itinerant  musicians. 

Let's  have  the  waits  of  Southwark, 
They  're  as  rare  fellows  as  any  are  in  England. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Knight  of  tJie 

Burning  Pestle. 

As  the  custom  prevails  at  present,  there  is  scarce 
a  young  man  of  fashion  in  a  corporation,  who  does 
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not  make  love  with  the  town-musiek :  the  waits 
often  help  him  through  his  courtship.  —  Tatter, 
no.  222. 

•Waive,  s.    [L.Lat.  wayvio ;   N.Fr.  guayver, 
guesver. — see  Waif.] 

1.  Abandon. 

He  resolved  not  to  wave  his  way  upon  this  reason, 
that  if  he  should  but  once,  by  such  a  diversion,  make 
his  enemy  believe  he  were  afraid  of  danger,  he  should 
never  live  without.— Sir  H.  Cotton,  Life  of  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham. 

These,  waving  plots,  found  out  a  better  way; 
Some  god  descended,  and  preserved  the  play. 

Dryden. 

2.  Put  aside  for  the  present. 

I  have  waved  the  subject  of  your  greatness,  to 
resign  myself  to  the  contemplation  of  what  is  more 
peculiarly  yours. — Dryden. 

•Wake.  s.   [  ?  ]     Track  formed  on  the  water 

by  the  course  of  a  ship. 
Wake.  v.  n.  [A.S.  wacian.'] 

1.  Watch  ;  not  to  sleep. 

All  night  she  watch'd,  ne  once  a-down  would  lay 
Her  dainty  limbs  in  her  sad  dreriment, 
But  praying  still  did  wake,  and  waking  did  lament. 

Spenser. 
Though  wisdom  wake,  suspicion  sleeps. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  686. 

2.  Be  roused  from  sleep. 

Each  tree  stirr'd  appetite,  whereat  I  waked. 

Hilton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  309. 

3.  Cease  to  sleep. 

Come,  thou  powerful  god, 
And  thy  leaden  charming  rod, 
Dipt  in  the  Lethean  lake, 
O'er  his  watchful  temples  shake, 
Lest  he  should  sleep  and  never  wake. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  The  Sophy,  v.  1,  song. 

4.  Be  quick ;  be  alive. 

In  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
The  judging  God  shall  close  the  book  of  fate ; 
And  there  the  last  assizes  keep, 
For  those  who  wake,  and  those  who  sleep.    "Dryden, 
Ode  to  the  Memory  of  Mrs.  Anne  Killegrew. 

5.  Be  put  in  action  ;  be  excited. 

Gentle  airs,  due  at  their  hour, 
To  fan  the  earth  now  waked. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  93. 

Wake.  v.  a.  [A.S.  wacianJ] 

1.  Rouse  from  sleep. 

They  ivaked  each  other,  and  I  stood  and  heard 

them.  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  ii.  2. 

Shock,  who  thought  she  slept  too  long, 

Leap'd  up,  and  waked  his  mistress  with  his  tongue. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  i. 

2.  Excite ;  put  in  motion  or  action. 

Prepare  war ;  wake  up  the  mighty  men ;  let  them 
come  up.— Joel,  iii.  9. 

Thine,  like  Amphion's  hand,  had  waked  the  stone, 
And  from  destruction  call'd  the  rising  town. 

Prior,  Epistles,  To  the  Countess  of  Exeter. 

3.  Bring  to  life  again,  as  if  from  the  sleep  of 
death. 

To  second  life, 
Waked  in  the  renovation  of  the  just. 

Hilton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  64. 

4.  Watch  or  attend  a  corpse. 

The  foolish  people  began  to  wake  the  corpse,  by 
lighting  a  fire  on  the  floor. — Bishop  ofKillala,  Nar- 
rative, p.  50. 

"Wake.  s. 

1.  Feast  of  the  dedication  of  the  church, 
formerly  kept  by  watching  all  night ;  vigil. 

Putting  all  the  Grecian  actors  down, 
And  winning  at  a  wake  their  parsley  crown. 

Stepney,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  viii.  414. 
Sometimes  the  vulgar  will  of  mirth  partake, 
And  have  excessive  doings  at  their  wake. 

King,  Art  of  Cookery. 

2.  Vigils  ;  state  of  forbearing  sleep. 

By  dimpled  brook,  and  fountain  brim, 
The  wood-nymphs,  deckt  with  daisies  trim, 
Their  merry  wakes  and  pastimes  keep : 
What  hath  night  to  do  with  sleep? 

Milton,  Comus,  119. 

3.  Waking.    Rare. 

Twist  sleep  and  wake. 

Old  Song  of  Robin  Goodfellow. 
Wakeful,  adj.     Not  sleeping  ;  vigilant. 
Before  her  gate  high  God  did  sweat  ordain, 
And  wakeful  watches,  ever  to  abide.  Spenser. 

\  Wakefulness.    s.     Attribute   suggested  by 
Wakeful. 

1.  Want  of  sleep. 

Other  perfumes  are  fit  to  be  used  in  burning  agues, 
consumptions,  and  too  much  wakefulness. — Bacon, 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

2.  Forbearance  of  sleep. 
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Broad  open  sight,  eternal  wakefulness, 
Withouten  labour,  or  consuming  pain. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Sleep  of  the  Soul,  iii.  14. 
Waken,  v.  a. 

1.  Rouse  from  sleep. 

A  man  that  is  waken'd  out  of  sleep.— Zechariah, 
iv.  1. 

2.  Excite  to  action. 

Then  Homer's  and  Tyrtzeus"  martial  muse 
Waken 'd  the  world,  and.  sounded  loud  alarms. 

Lord  Roscommon. 

3.  Produce ;  excite. 

They  introduce 
Their  sacred  song,  and  waken  raptures  high. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  368. 
Waken,  v.  n. 

1.  Watch  ;  not  to  sleep. 

The  eyes  of  heaven  that  nightly  waJcen 
To  view  the  wonders  of  the  glorious  Maker. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Had  Lover. 

2.  Cease  from,  be  roused  from,  sleep. 

Early  Turnus,  wakening  with  the  light, 
All  clad  in  armour,  calls  his  troops  to  fight. 

Drydcn,  Translation  of  the  ^Kneid,  x.  614. 

Wakener.  s.    One  who,  that  which,  wakens, 
or  awakens,  anything. 

The  Egyptians  held  salt  as  the  wakener  of  car- 
nality.— Feltham,  Resolves,  ii.  36. 
Waker.  s. 

1.  One  who  watches. 

2.  One  who  rouses  from  sleep. 

Late  watchers  are  no  early  wakers. 

B.  Jonson,  Tale  of  a  Tub. 
"Waiting-,  verbal  abs. 

1.  Watch.     Obsolete. 

About  the  fourth  waking  of  the  night. — Wicliffe, 
Translation  of  the  Bible,  Hark,  vi. 

2.  Period  of  continuing  awake. 

His  sleeps  and  his  wakings  are  so  much  the  same, 
that  he  knows  not  how  to  distinguish  them.— Butler, 
Characters. 

Wale.  s.     [A.S.  M.'e£  =  web.]     Rising  part  in 
the  surface  of  cloth. 

Thou  art  rougher  far, 
And  of  a  coarser  wale,  fuller  of  pride. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Four  Plays  in  One. 
"Wale.  v.  a.     Weal. 

"Would  the  horse  suffer  his  lazy  rider  to  bestride 
his  patient  back,  with  his  hands  and  whip  to  wale 
his  flesh,  and  with  his  heels  to  dig  into  his  hungry 
bowels  "i—Felltham,  Resolves. 

•Walk.  v.  n.     [A.S.] 

1.  Move  by  leisurely  steps,  so  that  one  foot 
is  set  down  before  the  other  is  taken  up. 

A  man  was  seen  walking  before  the  door  very 
composedly.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand 
Rebellinn. 

2.  Used  in  the  ceremonious  language  of  invi- 
tation for  come,  or  go. 

Sir,  walk  in. — 
I  had  rather  walk  here,  I  thank  you. 

Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  i.1. 

3.  Move  for  exercise  or  amusement. 

What  mean  you,  Csesar  ?  think  you  to  walk  forth  ? 
Shakespear,  Julius  Ccesar,  ii.  2. 
These  bowers  as  wide  as  we  need  walk. 

Hilton,  Paradise  Lost,  is.  216. 

4.  Move  at  the  slowest  pace ;  not  to  trot,  gal- 
lop, or  amble  :  (applied  to  a  horse). 

5.  Appear  as  a  spectre. 

The  spirits  of  the  dead 

May  walk  again ;  if  such  things  be,  thy  mother 
Appear'd  to  ine  last  night. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iii.  3. 
It  then  draws  near  the  season, 
Wherein  the  spirit  held  his  wont  to  walk. 

Id.,  Hamlet,  i.  4. 

Some  say  no  evil  thing  that  walks  by  night . . . 
Hath  hurtful  power  o'er  true  virginity. 

Milton,  Comus,  432. 

6.  Act  on  any  occasion  ;  take  a  part,  as  in  a 
procession,  or  mob. 

Do  you  think  I'd  walk  in  any  plot, 
Where  Madam  Sempronia  should  take  place  of  me  ? 
£.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy. 

7.  Be  in  motion  :  (applied  to  a  clamorous  or 
abusive  female  tongue,  and  is  still  in  low- 
language  retained). 

As  she  went,  her  tongue  did  walk 
In  foul  reproach,  and  terms  of  vile  despight ; 
Provoking  him  by  her  outrageous  talk. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  ii.  4,  5. 

8.  Used  simply  for  sleepwalking. 

When  was  it  she  last  walk'd? — 1  have  seen  her 
rise  from  her  bed,  unlock  her  closet,  take  forth 
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paper,  fold  it,  write  upon  't.  read  it,  and  return  to 
beil ;  yet  all  this  while  in  a  most  fast  sleep.— Shake- 
spear,  Macbeth,  v.  I. 

9.  Range  ;  be  stirring. 

Affairs  that  walk, 

As  they  say  spirits  do  at  midnight,  have 
In  them  a  wilder  nature,  than  the  business 
That  seeks  dispatch  by  day. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  v.  1. 

10.  Move  off;  depart. 

When  he  comes  forth,  he  will  make  their  cows 
anil  garrans  to  walk,  if  he  doth  no  other  harm  to 
their  persons.  —  Spenser,  View  of  tlie  State  of 
Ireland. 

1 1 .  Act  in  any  particular  manner;  take  one's 
place. 

1)o  justly,  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with  thy 
God.— Micah,  vi.  8. 

I'll  love  with  fear  the  only  God,  and  walk 
As  ill  his  presence.    Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  562. 
•Walk.  r.  a. 

1.  Pace  ;  pass  through. 

I  do  not  without  danger  walk. these  streets. 

Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  3. 
No  rich  or  noble  knave 
Shall  walk  the  world  in  credit  to  his  grave. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  sat.  i. 

2.  Conduct;  lead:    (i.e.  cause  to  walk ;  the 
construction  being  truly  active  or  transi- 
tive ;  as,  '  he  walked  his  horse  in  the  mea- 
dow'). 

He  hath  walked  us  through  the  whole  labyrinth 
of  this  life.— Harmar,  Translation  of  Beza,  p.  69 : 
15S7. 
I'll  walk  ye  out  before  me. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Humorous  Lieutenant. 
"Walk.  s.     [see  Wallow.] 

1.  Act  of  walking  for  air  or  exercise. 

Nor  walk  by  noon, 
Or  glittering  starlight,  without  thee,  is  sweet. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  655. 
I  long  to  renew  our  old  intercourse,  our  morning 
conferences,  and  our  evening  walks. — Pope. 

2.  Gait ;  step ;  manner  of  moving. 

Morpheus, 'of  all  his  numerous  train,  express'd 
The  shape  of  man,  and  imitated  best ; 
The  walk,  the  words,  the  gesture  could  supply, 
The  habit  mimick,  and  the  mien  belie. 

Dryden,  Translatwnfrom  Ovid,  House  of  Sleep. 

3.  Length  of  space,  or  circuit  through  which 
one  walks. 

They  usually  from  hence  to  th'  palace  gate 
Make 'it  their  walk.          Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  3. 

4.  Avenue  set  with  trees. 

He  hath  left  you  all  his  walks, 
His  private  arbours  and  new-planted  orchards, 
On  that  side  the  Tiber. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Ceesar,  iii.  2. 
Goodliest  trees  planted  with  walks  and  bowers. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  305. 

5.  Way ;  road ;  range ;  place  of  wandering. 

If  that  be  your  walk,  you  have  not  far. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  1007. 
Our  souls,  for  want  of  that  acquaintance  here, 
May  wander  in  the  starry  walks  above.        Dryden, 

6.  Region ;  space. 

Wanting  an  ampler  sphere  to  expatiate  in,  he 
opened  a  boundless  walk  for  his  imagination.— Pope. 

7.  Pace  of  a  horse.    See  extract. 

Walk  is  the  slowest  or  least  raised  pace,  or  going, 
of  a  horse.  In  a  walk,  a  horse  lifts  two  legs  of  a  side, 
one  after  the  other,  beginning  with  the  hind  leg 
first ;  as  suppose  that  he  leads  with  the  legs  on  his 
right  side,  then  he  lifts  his  far  hind  foot  first ;  and 
in  the  time  that  he  is  setting  it  down,  which  in 
a  step  is  always  short  of  the  tread  of  his  fore  foot 
upon  the  same  side,  he  lifts  his  far  fore  foot,  and 
sets  it  down  before  his  near  foot,  and  just  as  he  lifts 
up  his  near  hind  foot,  and  sets  it  down  again  just 
short  of  his  near  fore  foot,  and  just  as  he  is  setting 
it  down  he  lifts  his  near  fore  foot,  and  sets  it  down 
just  before  his  far  fore  foot. — Farrier's  Dictionary. 

Walk  of  life  is  nearly  synonymous  with  way, 

or  station. 

Walkable.  adj.     Capable   of  being  walked 
on  ;  fit  for  walking.     Rare. 

We  were  much  disappointed  that  the  spring  and 
beginning  of  summer  had  not  introduced  the  muses, 
and  that  your  now  wallcalle  roads  had  not  roused 
your  spirit.— Swift,  Letter  to  Sheridan,  vol.  ii.  p.  12. 
(Ord  MS.) 
Walker,  s. 

1.  One  that  walks. 

I  ride  and  walk,  and  am  reputed  the  best  walker 
in  this  town.— Swift,  Letter  to  Gay. 

2.  One  who  acts  in  any  particular  manner. 

There  is  another  sort  of  disorderly  walkers  who 
still  keep  amongst  us.  — Bishop  Compton,  Episco- 
palia,  p.  06. 

VOL.  II. 
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Walker,  s.    [from  A.S.  wealceare;    Dutch, 
walcher.~]    Fuller.    Obsolete. 
She  curst  the  weaver,  and  the  walker, 

That  clothe  that  had  wrought, 
And  bade  a  vengeance  on  his  crowne, 
That  hither  hath  it  bromcht. 

Old  Ballad  of  the  Boy  and  the  Mantle. ' 
This  is  the  origin  of  the  proper  name 
Walker. 

"Walking:,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  one  who  walks. 
The  Lord  hath  blessed  thee;  ...  he  knoweth 
thy  walking    through    this    great   wilderness.  — 
Deuteronomy,  ii.  7. 
•Wall.  s.     [A.S. ;  Lat.  vallum.'] 

1.  Series  of  brick,  or  stone,  or  other  mate- 
rials carried  upwards,  and  cemented  with 
mortar  ;  side  of  a  building. 

His  word  is  more  than  the  miraculous  harp. — 
He  hath  raised  the  wall,  and  houses  too. 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  ii.  1. 
Part  rise  in  crystal  wall  or  ridge  direct. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  293. 

2.  Fortification  ;    works   built  for  defence : 
(commonly  plural). 

With  love's  light  wings  did  I  o'erperch  these  walls ; 
For  stony  limits  cannot  hold  love  out. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  2. 

Where  honour  calls, 
To  rush  undaunted  to  defend  the  walls. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  ii.  456. 
Take  the  wall.     Take  the  upper  place ;   not 
give  place. 

I  will  take  the  wall  of  any  man  or  maid  of  Mon- 
tague's.— Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  1. 
When  once  the  poet's  honour  ceases, 

From  reason  far  his  transports  rove ; 
And  Boileau,  for  eight  hundred  pieces, 
Makes  Louis  take  the  wall  of  Jove. 

Prior,  An  English  Ballad  on  the  taking 
ofNamur. 

The  weaker  goes  to  the  wall.    The  weaker 

yields. 
Wall.  v.  a. 

1.  Inclose  with  walls;   surround  as  with  a 
wall. 

As  if  this  flesh,  that  walls  about  our  life, 
Were  brass  impregnable. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  iii.  2. 
There  bought  a  piece  of  ground,  which  (Birsa 

call'd. 

From  the  bull's  hide)  they  first  enclosed  and  wall'd. 
Dryden,  Translation  of  the  jEneid,  i.  507. 

2.  Defend  by  walls. 

The  Spaniards  cast  themselves  continually  into 
roundels,  their  strongest  ships  walling  in  the  rest. 
— Bacon,  Considerations  on  War  with  Spain. 
Wallcreeper.  s.    In    Ornithology.     Native 

bird  of  the  genus  Certhia. 
Wallet,  s.   [  ?  ] 

1.  Bag,  in  which  the  necessaries  of  a  traveller 
are  put ;  knapsack. 

Having  entered  into  a  long  gallery,  he  laid  down 
his  wallet,  and  spread  his  carpet,  in  order  to  repose 
himself  upon  it.— Addison. 

2.  Anything  protuberant  and  swagging. 

Who  would  believe  that  there  were  mountaineers 
Dew-lapt  like  bulls,  whose  throats  had  hanging  at 

them 
Wallets  of  flesh  ?  Shakespear,  Tempest,  iii.  3. 

•Walleye,  and  "Walleyed.     See  Whauleye 

and  Whauleyed. 
"Wallflower.  *. 

1.  In  Botany  and  Horticulture.    Native  plant 
of  the  genus  Cheiranthus  (Cheiri). 

These  dingy  resting-places,  .  .  .  bore  much  the 
same  analogy  to  green  churchyards  as  the  pots  of 
earth  for  mignonette  and  wall-flower  in  the  win- 
dows overlooking  them  did  to  rustic  gardens.  — 
Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  ix. 

2.  Lady  who  keeps  her  seat  at  the  side  of  a 
room,  failing  to  find  a  partner  for  dancing. 
Colloquial. 

Wallfruit.  s.      Fruit  which  to  be  ripened 
must  be  planted  against  a  wall. 

To  wallfruit  and  garden-plants  there  cannot  be  a 
worse  enemy  than  snails.— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 
•Wallow,  v.  n.    [A.S.  wealwian ;    Provincial 
German,  walgen,  walken,  walchen  =  roll ; 
Mceso-gothic,  valugan ;  these  give  the  k  in 
the  allied  word  walk.'] 
1.  Move  heavily  and  clumsily. 

Part,  huge  of  bulk ! 

Wallowing  unwieldy,  enormous  in  their  put, 
Ttmpest  the  ocean.    Milton,  Paradise  Lost,vii.  410. 
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2.  Roll  one's  self  in  mire,  or  anything  filthy. 

He  fell  on  the  ground,  and  wallowed  foaming. — 
Murk,  ix.  20. 

Dead  bodies,  in  all  places  of  the  camp,  wallowed 
in  their  own  blood.— Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

3.  Live  in  any  state  of  filth  or  gross  vice. 

God  sees  a  man  wallowing  in  his  native  impurity, 
delivered  over  as  an  absolute  captive  to  sin,  polluted 
with  its  guilt,  and  enslaved  by  its  power;  and,  in 
this  most  loathsome  condition,  fixes  upon  him  as  an 
object  of  his  distinguishing  mercy.— South.Sermons 
Wallow,  v.  a.  Roll.  Rare. 

O  daughter  of  my  people,  gird  thfe  with  sack- 
cloth.  &m\wallow  thyself  m  ashes.— Jeremiah,  vi.  26 
•Wallow,  s.     Roll.     Rare. 

One  taught  the  toss,  and  one  the  French  new 

wallow ; 
His  sword-kuot  this,  his  cravat  that  design'd. 

Dryden. 
Wallower.  *.     One  who  wallows. 

Lust's  votaries,  who  live  and  die 
Eternal  wallowers  in  Circe's  sty. 

Neville,  Imitation  of  Juvenal,  p.  31. 
Wallowisn.  adj.  [Dutch,  walghen  =  nauseate, 
loathe  ;    walghinge  =  nausea,     loathing.] 
Insipid.     Rare. 

The  Assyrian  citron  is  of  a  very  good  smell,  but  of 
a  faint-sweet  or  wallowish  taste.— Cotgrave,  in  voce 
Poncille. 

As  unwelcome  to  any  true  conceit,  as  sluttish 
morsels,  or  wallowish  potions  to  a  nice  stomach. — 
Sir  T.  Overbury,  Characters,  G.  4.  b. 
Wallpepper.  s.     In  Botany.     Native  plant 

of  the  genus  Sedum  (acre). 
Wallplate.  s.     See  extract. 

Wallplate,  in  architecture,  [is]  a  piece  of  timber 
lying  on  a  wall,  on  which  girders,  joists,  and  other 
timbers  rest.  —  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Wallrocket.  s.  In  Botany.  Native  plant 
of  the  genus  Sinapis  (tenuifolia). 

Wallrue.  s.  In  Botany.  Native  fern  of  the 
genus  Adiantum  (ruta-muraria). 

•Walnut.  *.  [A.S.  wealh,  walk,  as  in  Wales 
-  foreign;  nothing  to  do  with  Wall. 
'  Wal-hnutu,  potius  autem  walh-hnutu, 
sc.  WalliccB,  vel  peregrin*,  nuces.'  (Lye.) 
In  German,  the  name  is  both  wallnuss  and 
Welsche  nuss ;  in  Danish,  both  valnb'dd 
and  velsk  nodd ;  in  Icelandic,  Vallands  nyt  j 
in  Gaelic,  it  is  gall-chnu  (  nux  Gallica) ; 
in  Welsh,  eollen,  cnau  ffrengig ;  in  Estho- 
nian  it  is  the  Saxon,  i.e.  German  nut;  and 
in  the  Eastern  Slavonic  dialects,  the  Greek.] 
Fruit  of  the  well-known  tree  of  the  Juglans 
(Jovis  glans  =  Jove's  ficorn)  regia. 

.  Help  to  search  my  house  this  one  time:  if  I  find 
not  what  I  seek,  let  them  say  of  me,  as  jealous  as 
Ford,  that  searched  a  hollow  walnut  for  his  wife's 
Ionian. — Shakespear,  Merry  \Vivesof  Windsor,  iv.2. 

Some  woods  have  the  veins  smooth,  as  fir  and 
walnut. — Jiacim. 

Used  adjectivally ;  as  in  walnut-tree,  &c. 

'Tis  a  cockle,  or  a  walnut-shell ; 
A  knack,  a  toy. 

Hhakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 
"Walrus,  s.    [Norwegian,  hvulros  ;  Swedish, 
vullrus  =  whale-horse;  also,  in  Norwegian, 
havhcst,  from  hav  =  sea  +  hest  =  horse  ;   in 
French,  Spanish,  &c.,  the  animal  is  a  cow; 
Fr.  vache  marine ;  in  German  it  is  both 
wallross,  seepferd,  and  seekuh  ;  in  English, 
sea-cow  is  occasionally  used.]     Large  ma- 
rine animal,  akin  to  the  seals,  of  the  genus 
Trichechus  (rosmarus)  ;  morse ;  sea-cow. 
Some  of  the  officers  had  fired  at  and  wounded  a 
walrus.    As  no  other  animal  has  so  humanlike  an 
expression  in  its  countenance,  so  also  is  there  none 
that  seems  to  possess  more  of  the  passions  of  Im- 
munity.    The  wounded  animal  dived  immediately 
and  brought  up  a  number  of  its  companions;  and 
they  all  joined  in  an  attack  upon  the  boat.    They 
wrested  an  oar  from  one  of  the  men ;  and  it  was 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  the  crew  could  pre- 
vent them  from  staving  or  upsetting  her,  till  the 
Carcass's  boat  came  up,  and  the  walrutses,  finding 
their  enemies  thus  reinforced,  dispersed. — Southey, 
Life  of  Kelson,  ch,  i. 

•Waltz,  s.     [German.]     Dance  so  called. 

Some  waits  -,  some  draw;  Home  fathom  the  abyss 
Of  metaphysics.  Byron,  Don  Juan,  xii.  ,12. 

Bohemia  is  said  to  be  the  original  home  of  the 
waits.  —  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 
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WANTON  j  VV    A  lj    ± 

Waitzer.  s.     One  who  waltzes. 

•  Let  us  join  the  waltzers.' — '  I  am  engaged.'—'  1 
know  it !  Do  you  think  I  would  dance  with  any 
woman  who  was  not  engaged  ?— there  would  be  no 
triumph  to  one's  vanity  in  that  case.' — Lord  Lytton, 
Pelham,  ch.  Ixsi. 

Wamble,  v.  n.  Roll  with  nausea  and  sick- 
ness :  (used  of  the  stomach). 

When  your  cold  salads  without  salt  or  vinegar 
Be  wambling  in  your  stomachs. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Mad  Lover. 

Wambling,  part.  adj.  Rolling,  rumbling, 
with  sickness  or  hunger. 

A  covetous  man  deliberated  betwixt  the  qualms  of 
a  wambling  stomach  and  an  unsettled  mind. — Sir 
R.  L' Estrange. 

Wan.  5.  [A.S.,  also  wana  =  deficient,  want- 
ing ;  sum  ping  wana  =  something  wanting, 
falling  short.]  Used  in  Composition  in 
Wanhope;  it  is  the  root  too  of  Want. 
See  also  Wanton. 

Wan.   adj.      [A.S.  wanna.~\     Pale,  as  with 
sickness  ;  languid  of  look. 
Why  so  pale  and  wan,  fond  lover  ? 

Pr'ythee,  why  so  pale? 
Will,  when  looking  well  can't  move  her, 
Looking  ill  prevail  ?  Sir  J.  Suckling. 

How  changed  from  him, 
Companion  of  my  arms !  how  wan!  how  dim ! 
How  faded  all  thy  glories! 

Dryden,  State  of  Innocence,  i.  1. 

•Wand.  s.  [Icelandic,  vondr  =  shoot  of  a  tree, 
rod.] 

1.  Small  stick,  or  twig ;  long  rod. 

With  a  whip  or  wand,  if  you  strike  the  air,  the 
sharper  and  quicker  you  strike  it,  the  louder  sound 
it  Kiyeth.— Bacon. 

His  spear,  to  equal  which  the  tallest  piue 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills,  to  be  the  mast 
Of  some  great  admiral,  were  but  a  wand. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  292. 

2.  Any  staff  of  authority,  or  use. 

Though  he  had  both  spurs  and  wand,  they  seemed 
rather  marks  of  sovereignty  than  instruments  of 
punishment. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

3.  Charming  rod. 

Nay,  lady,  sit ;  if  I  but  wave  this  wand, 
Your  nerves  are  all  chain'd  up  in  alabaster. 

Milton,  Comtis,  659. 
Picus  [bore]  a  buckler  in  his  hand ; 
His  other  waved  a  long  divining  wand. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vii.  250. 
"Wander.  v.  n.     [A.S.  wandrian.~\ 

1.  Rove;  ramble  here  and  there ;  go,  without 
any  certain  course :  (it  has  always  a  sense 
either  evil  or  slight,  and  imports  either 
idleness,  viciousness.  or  misery). 

Let  them  wander  up  and  down  for  meat.— Psalms, 
lix.  15. 
I  have  no  will  to  wander  forth  of  doors. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Caesar,  iii.  3. 
Then  came  wandering  by 
A  shadow  like  an  angel,  with  bright  hair 
Babbled  in  blood,  and  he  shriek'd  out  aloud. 

Id.,  Richard  III.  i.  4. 
A  hundred  years  they  wander  on  the  shore. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JUneid,  vi.  451. 

2.  Deviate ;  go  astray. 

O  let  me  not  wander  from  thy  commandments. — 
Psalms,  cxix.  10. 

Wander.  ».  a.    Traverse  as  a  wanderer. 

The  nether  flood 
Runs  diverse,  wandering  many  a  famous  realm. 

Milton,  Paradise  Last,  iv.  233. 
See  harness'd  steeds  desert  the  stony  town, 
And  wander  roads  unstable,  not  their  own. 

Gay,  Trivia,  ii.  363. 

'Wanderer.  *.     One  who  wanders. 
Nor  for  my  peace  will  I  go  far, 

As  wanderers  that  still  do  roam ; 
But  make  my  strengths,  such  as  they  are, 
Here  in  my  bosom,  and  at  home.  JS.  Jonson. 

He  here  to  every  thirsty  wanderer, 
By  sly  enticement,  gives  his  baneful  cup. 

Milton,  Comus,  524. 

Taste,  that  eternal  wanderer,  which  flies 
From  head  to  ears,  and  now  from  ears  to  eyes. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.ii.  ep.i. 
Wandering:,  verbal  &bs. 

1.  Uncertain  peregrination. 

He  asks  the  god,  what  new  appointed  home 
Should  end  his  wanderings,  and  his  toils  relieve? 

Addison,  Translation  from  Ovid, 
Story  of  Cadmus. 

2.  Aberration  ;  mistaken  way. 

If  any  man's  eagerness  of  glory  has  made  him 
oversee  the  way  to  it,  let  him  now  recover  his  wan- 
derings.— Dr.  it.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety 
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WANT 

3.  Incertainty  ;  want  of  being  fixed. 

A  proper  remedy  for  this  wandering  of  thoughts 
would  do  great  service  to  the  studious.— Locke. 
,  Wanderingly.  adv.     In   a   wandering,   un- 
certain, unsteady,  manner. 

Were  thy  prayers  made  in  fear  and  holiness,  with 
passion  and  desire  ?  Were  they  not  made  unwilling, 
weakly,  and  wanderingly '!  —  Bishop  Taylor,  Ser- 
mons :  1653. 

Wanderoo.  s.  [Cingalese  or  Tamul.]  In 
Zoology.  Native  name  of  ape  of  the  genus 
Macacus. 

There  are  abundance ...  of  monkeys  ...  in  the 
woods,  as  large  as  English  spaniel  dogs,  of  a  darkish- 
gray  colour,  and  black  faces,  with  great  white  beards 
round  from  ear  to  ear,  which  make  them  show  just 
like  old  men.  They  do  little  mischief,  keeping  in 
the  woods*  eating  only  leaves  and  buds  of  trees; 
but  when  they  are  catched  they  will  eat  anything. 
This  sort  they  call,  in  their  language,  wanderows.— 
— Knox,  History  of  Ceylon. 

Wane.  v.  n.     [A.S.  wanian.] 

1.  Grow  less;    decrease:    (applied    to    the 
moon ;  opposed  to  wax). 

2.  Decline ;  sink. 

I'm  waining  in  his  favour,  yet  I  love  him. 

Dryden. 
Wane.  v.  a.     Cause  to  wane.     Rare. 

No  lustful  finger  can  profane  him, 
Nor  any  earth  with  black  eclipses  wane  him. 

B.  Jonson,  Masques  at  Court. 
Wane.  s. 
1.  Decrease  of  the  moon. 

The  sowing  at  the  wane  of  the  moon  is  thought  to 
make  the  corn  sound. — Bacon. 
This  is  fair  Diana's  case ; 

For  all  astrologers  maintain, 
Each  night  a  bit  drops  off  her  face, 
When  mortals  say  she's  in  her  wane.  Swift. 

'2.  Decline ;  diminution ;  declension. 

You're  cast  upon  an  age,  in  which  the  church  is 
in  its  wane.— South,  Sermons. 

Wanbope.  s.     Vain  hope  ;  delusion.    Rare. 
And  here  now  I  male  bringe  in  the  foolish  wan- 
hope  (imagine  we)  of  some  usurer,  or  man  of  warre, 
or  corrupte  judge,  who  castynge  foorth  one  halfe- 
peny  of  all  his  evil  gotten  goods,  will  straighte 
thinke  that  the  whole  hoord  of  his  former  mislyfe 
is  at  ones  forgiven  him. — Chaloner,  Translation  of 
Morice  Encomium,  ii.  3.  b.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
'Waning',   part.   adj.       Decreasing   (as    the 
moon)  ;  declining. 

Waning  moons  their  settled  periods  keep, 
To  swell  the  billows,  and  ferment  the  deep. 

Addison. 

•Waning:,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  that  which 
wanes ;  process  of  decrease,  decline,  or 
diminution. 

The  husbandman,  in  sowing  and  setting,  upon 
good  reason  observes  the  waxing  and  waning  of  the 
moon.— Hakewill,  Apology. 

Wanion.  s.  [  ?  ]  With  a  wanion  =  with  a 
vengeance. 

Come  away,  or  I'll  fetch  thee  with  a  wanion.— 
Sliakespear,  Pericles,  ii.  1. 

Wannisb.  adj.     Somewhat  wan. 

The  ancient  foe  to  man  and  mortal  seed 
His  wannish  eyes  upon  them  bent.  Fairfax. 

The  leaves  should  all  be  black  whereon  I  write, 
And  letters  where  my  tears  have  wash'd  a  wannish 
white.  Milton,  Odes,  On  the  Passion,  34. 

Want.  s.     [A.S.]     Mole  (the  animal). 

A  kind  of  hare,  resembling  a  want  in  his  feet,  and 
a  cat  in  his  tail.— Heylin. 
"Want.  v.  a.     [see  Wan.] 

1.  Be  without  something  fit  or  necessary. 

A  man  to  whom  God  hath  given  riches,  wealth, 
and  honour,  so  that  he  wanteth  nothing  for  his  soul 
of  all  that  he  desireth,  yet  God  giveth  him  not  power 
to  eat  thereof.— Eeclesiastes,  vi.  2. 

2.  Be  defective  in  something. 

Nor  can  this  be, 

But  by  fulfilling  that  which  thou  didst  want, 
Obedience  to  the  law. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  395. 

3.  Fall  short  of;  not  contain. 

Nor  think,  though  men  were  none, 
That  heaven  would  want  spectators,   God  want 
praise.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  675. 

4.  Be  without ;  not  have. 

By  descending  from  the  thrones  above, 
Those  happy  places  thou  hast  deign'd  awhile 
To  ivant,  and  honour  these. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  363. 
How  loth  I  am  to  have  recourse  to  rites 
So  full  of  horror,  that  I  once  rejoice 
I  want  the  use  of  sight. 

Dryden  and  Lee,  (Edipus,  iii,  1. 


WANT 

5.  Need  ;  have  need  of;  lack. 

The  sylvans  to  their  shades  retire, 
Those  very  shades  and  streams  new  shades   and 

streams  require, 
And  want  a  cooling  breeze  of  wind  to  fan  the  raging 

fire.  Dryden. 

6.  Wish ;  long  ;  desire. 

Down  I  come,  like  glistering  Phaeton, 
Wanting  the  manage  of  unruly  jades. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  iii.  3. 
What  wants  my  son  ?  for  know 
My  son  thou  art,  and  I  must  call  thee  so. 

Addison,  Translation  from  Ovid, 

Story  of  Phaeton. 

Men  who  want  to  get  a  woman  into  their  power, 
seldom  scruple  the  means.— Richardson,  Clarissa. 
'Want.  v.  n. 

1.  Be  wanted  ;  be  improperly  absent ;  not  to 
be  in  sufficient  quantity. 

Nor  did  there  want  cornice  or  friezo. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  715. 
Finds  wealth  where  'tis,  bestows  it  where  it  wants ; 
Cities  in  desarts,  woods-in  cities  plants. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Cooper's  Hill. 
As  in  bodies,  thus  in  souls,  we  find 
What  wants  in  blood  and  spirits,  swell'd  with  wind. 
Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  iii.  207. 

2.  Fail ;  be  deficient. 

Nor  shall  I  to  the  work  thou  enterprisest 
Be  wanting,  but  afford  thee  equal  aid. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  270. 

Though  England  is  not  wanting  in  a  learned  no- 
bility, yet  unhappy  circumstances  have  confined  me 
to  a  narrow  choice.— Dryden. 

Several  are  against  his  severe  usage  of  you,  and 
would  be  glad  of  an  occasion  to  convince  the  rest  of 
their  error,  if  you  will  not  be  wanting  to  yourself.— 
Swift. 

3.  Missed ;  be  not  had. 

Twelve,  wanting  one,  he  slew, 
My  brethren  ...  1  alone  survived. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 

Fate  of  Periclymenos. 

Granivorous  animals  have  a  long  colon  and  caecum, 
which  in  carnivorous  are  wanting. — Arbuthnot,  On 
the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 
Want.  .v. 

1.  Need. 

It  infers  the  good 
By  thee  communicated,  and  our  want. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  754. 
Here  learn  the  great  unreal  wants  to  feign, 
TJnpleasing  truths  here  mortify  the  vain.      Savage. 

2.  Deficiency. 

This  proceeded  not  from  any  want  of  knowledge, 
but  of  judgment. — Dryden. 

One  objection  to  Civita  Vecchia  is,  that  the  air  is 
not  wholesome :  this  proceeds  from  want  of  inhabi- 
tants.— Addison. 

3.  State  of  not  having. 

You  shall  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  me,  for 
want  of  a  generous  disdain  of  this  world. — Pope. 

4.  Poverty ;  penury ;  indigence. 

Nothing  is   so  hard  for  those  who  abound   in 
riches,  as  to  conceive  how  others  can  be  in  want. — 
Swift. 
Wantless.  adj.     Abundant ;  fruitful. 

Fruitful  banks,  whose  bounds  are  chiefly  said,  the 
wantlesse  counties  Essex,  Kent,  Surrey. — Warner, 
Albion's  England. 

•Wanton,  adj.  [see  extract  from  Wedgwood.] 

1.  Lascivious;  libidinous;   lecherous;  lust- 
ful. 

Thou  art  froward  by  nature,  enemy  to  peace, 
Lascivious,  wanton ;  more  than  well  beseems 
A  man  of  thy  profession. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iii.  1. 
Enticed  to  do  him  wanton  rites. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  414. 

{Wanton,  properly  uneducated,  ill  brought  up,  then 
unrestrained,  indulging  the  natural  appetites,  from 
the  negative  participle  wan  and  the  participle  togen, 
getogen  (Old  English,  towen,  itowen),  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  verb  teon  ;  German,  ziehen,  to  draw  or  lead. 
— Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  English  Etymology.'} 

2.  Licentious  ;  dissolute. 

My  plenteous  jovs, 

Wanton  in  fulness,  seek  to  hide  themselves 
In  drops  of  sorrow.  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  4. 

3.  Frolicsome ;  gay ;  sportive ;  airy. 

Note  a  wild  and  wanton  herd, 
Or  race  of  youthful  and  unhandled  colts, 
Fetching  mad  bounds. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 

4.  Loose;  unrestrained. 

How  does  your  tongue  grow  wanton  in  her  praise. 
Addison,  Cato. 

o.  Quick,  and  irregular  of  motion. 

She  as  a  veil  down  to  the  slender  waist 
Her  unadorned  golden  tresses  wore, 
Dishevell'd,  but  in  wanton  ringlets  waved, 
As  the  vine  curls  her  tendrils. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  304. 


WANT 

6.  Luxurious  ;  superfluous. 

Women  richly  gay  in  gems  and  wanton  dress. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi,  583. 

7.  Not  regular;  turned  fortuitously. 

The  quaint  mazes  in  the  wanton  green, 
For  lack  of  tread,  are  uridistinguishable. 

Sliakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  ii.  2. 
Wanton,  s. 

1.  Lascivious    person ;     strumpet ;     whore- 
monger. 

To  lip  a  wanton  in  a  secure  couch, 
And  to  suppose  her  chaste. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  iv.  1. 

An  old  wanton  will  be  dealing  upon  women,  when 
he  can  scarce  see  without  spectacles. — South,  Ser- 
mons. 

2.  Trifler;  insignificant  flutterer. 

Shall  a  beardless  boy, 

A  cocker'd,  silken  wanton,  brave  your  fields, 
Blocking  the  air  with  colours  idly  spread, 
And  find  no  check  ?      Shakespear,  King  John,  v.  1. 

Pass  with  your  best  violence; 
I  am  afraid  you  make  a  wanton  of  me. 

Id.,  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

3.  Word  of  slight  endearment. 

Peace,  my  wantons;  he  will  do 
More  than  you  can  aim  unto.  J5.  Jonson. 

•Wanton,  v.  n. 

1.  Play  lasciviously. 

He  from  his  guards  and  midnight  tent 
Disguised  o'er  hills  and  vallies  went, 
To  wanton  with  the  sprightly  dame, 
And  in  his  pleasure  lost  his  fame. 

Prior,  Alma,  i.  501. 

2.  Revel;  play. 

Nature  here 

Wanton'd  as  in  her  prime,  and  play'd  at  will 
Her  virgin  fancies.       Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  294. 

O  ye  muses  !  deign  your  bless'd  retreat, 
Where  Horace  wantons  at  your  spring, 
And  Pindar  sweeps  a  bolder  string.  Fenton. 

3.  Move  nimbly,  and  irregularly. 
Wanton,  v.  a.     Make  wanton. 

If  he  does  wiivit  wantons  him  with  overplus,  and 
enters  him  fnto  new  ways  of  expeuce.— Felltham, 
Resolves,  ii.  58. 

Wantonize.  v.  n.  Behave  wantonly  or  dis- 
solutely. Rare  ;  hybrid. 

Do  not  thyself  betray 

With  wantonizing  years.  Daniel. 

The  mind  of  man  would,  if  let  alone,  launch  out 
and  wantonize  in  a  boundless  enjoyment  of  all 
its  appetites  and  inclinations.  —  South,  Sermons, 
iii.  227. 

•Wantonly,  adv.     In  a  wanton  manner ;  la- 
sciviously; frolicsomely;  gaily;  sportively; 
carelessly ;  without  adequate  cause. 
Thou  dost  but  try  how  far  I  can  forbear, 
Nor  art  that  monster  which  thou  wouldst  appear: 
But  do  not  wantonly  my  passion  move, 
1  pardon  nothing  that  relates  to  love. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe,  iv.  1. 

•Wantonness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Wanton. 

1.  Lasciviousness ;  lechery. 

The  spirit  of  wantonness  is  seared  out  of  him. — 
Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  2. 

Bulls  and  goats  bltd  apace;  but  neither  the  vio- 
lence of  the  one,  nor  the  wantonness  of  the  other, 
ever  died  a  victim  at  any  of  their  altars.— South, 
Sermons. 

2.  Sportiveness  ;  frolic  ;  humour. 

When  I  was  in  France, 
Young  gentlemen  would  be  as  sad  as  night, 
Only  tor  wantonness. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  iv.  1. 

3.  Licentiousness  ;  negligence  of  restraint. 

Wantonness  and  pride 
liaise  out  of  friendship  hostile  deeds  in  peace. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  795. 

Wantwit.  s.     Fool ;  idiot. 

Such  a  wantwit  sadness  makes  of  me, 
That  1  have  much  ado  to  know  myself. 

Sliakespear,  Mer«hant  of  Venice,  i.  1 . 

Wanty.  *.  [  ?  ]  Broad  girth  of  leather,  by 
which  the  load  is  bound  upon  the  horse ; 
surcingle. 

A  panel  and  wanty,  pack-saddle  and  ped, 
With  line  to  fetch  litter. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good 
Husbandry. 

Wanze.  v.  n.    Fade ;  wane.     Mare. 

Men  bewrayed  themselves  to  be  time-servers,  and 
warned  awny  to  nothing,  as  fast  as  ever  they  seemed 
to  come  forwards.  —  Rogers,  Naaman  the  Syrian. 
(Trench.) 

Wapentake.  s.  [A.S.  w&pentace  ;  L.Lat. 
wapentachium.~\  Division  of  certain  coun- 
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ties  (Yorkshire,  Lincolnshire,  &c.),  coin- 
ciding nearly  with  Hundred.  The  districts 
thus  divided  coincide  with  the  parts  occu- 
pied by  the  Danes. 

Hundred  signifteth  a  hundred  pledges,  which 
were  under  the  command  and  assurance  of  their 
aldermen;  which,  as  I  suppose,  was  also  called  a 
wapentake,  so  named,  of  touching  the  weapon  or 
spear  of  their  aldermen, and  swearing  to  follow  him 
faithfully,  and  serve  their  prince  truly.  But  others 
think,  that  a  wapentake  was  ten  hundreds,  or  bo- 
roughs.— Spenser. 

Let  'em  get  but  ten  mile  out  a  town, 
They  outswagger  all  the  wapentake. 

li.  Jonson,  New  Inn. 

Wapiti,  s.  In  Zoology.  Native  name  of 
the  North  American  Elk  (Cervus  Cana- 
densis). 

The  wapiti  . . .  does  not  extend  its  range  farther 
to  the  north  than  the  fifty-sixth  or  fifty-seventh 
parallel  of  latitude  ;  nor  is  it  found  to  the'eastward 
of  a  line  drawn  from  the  south  end  of  Lake  Winni- 
peg to  the  Saskatchewan,  in  the  hundred  and  third 
degree  of  longitude,  and  from  thence  it  strikes  the 
Elk  river  in  the  hundred  and  eleventh  decree. 
They  are  pretty  numerous  amongst  the  clumps  of 
wood  that  skirt  the  plains  of  the  Saskatchewan, 
where  they  live  in  small  families  of  six  or  seven  indi- 
viduals.— Ricliardson,  Fauna  Borealis-Americanie. 
Wappened.  part.  adj.  [?]  Overworn.  Mare. 

This  [gold]  it  is 
That  makes  the  wappened  widow  wed  again. 

Shakespear,  Timnn  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 

Wapper.  v.  n.  Connected  by  Nares  with  the 
preceding. 

But  still  he  stode  his  face  to  set  awrye, 
And  wappering  turned  up  his  white  of  eye. 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
War.  s.     [Fr.  guerre."] 

1.  Public,  general,  national  contest,  or  strug- 
gle, with  arms. 

After  a  denunciation  or  indiction  of  war,  the 
war  is  no  more  confined  to  the  place  of  the  quarrel, 
but  left  at  large.— Bacon. 

2.  Instruments   of    war:    (in  poetical  lan- 
guage). 

The  god  of  love  inhabits  there, 
With  all  his  rage,  and  dread,  and  grief,  and  care : 
•     His  complement  of  stores,  and  total  war.       Prior. 

3.  Forces ;  army.    Rhetorical. 

On  the  embattled  ranks  the  waves  return, 
And  overwhelm  the  war. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  213. 

4.  Profession  of  arms. 

Thine  Almighty  word  leapt  down  from  heaven, 
as  a  fierce  man  of  war  into  the  midst  of  a  laud  of 
destruction.—  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  xxviii.  15. 

5.  Hostility ;  state  of  opposition  ;  act  of  op- 
position. 

Duncan's  horses  . . . 

Turn'd  wild  in  nature,  broke  their  stalls,  flung  out, 
Contending  'gainst  obedience,  as  they  would 
Make  war  with  man.        Shakespear,  Macbeth,  ii.  4. 

War.  v.  n.  Make  war ;  be  in  a  state  of  hos- 
tility. 

He  teacheth  my  hands  to  war.— -2  Samuel,  xxii.35. 

His  next  design 

Was  all  the  Theban  race  in  arms  to  join, 
And  war  on  Theseus. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  ii.  29. 

War.  v.  a.    Make  war  upon. 

To  them  the  same  was  render'd,  to  the  end, 
To  war  the  Scot,  and  borders  to  defend. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

That  small  infantry 

Warr'd  on  by  craues.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  675. 
Warble,     v.    a.       [?  N.Fr.   verbeler  =  speak 
quick.] 

1.  Quaver  any  sound. 

Fountains,  and  ye  that  warble  as  ye  flow_ 
Melodious  ujurmurs,  warbling  tune  his  praise. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  195. 

2.  Cause  to  quaver. 

Follow  me  as  I  sing, 
And  touch  the  warbled  string.  Milton,  Arcadet,  86. 

3.  Utter  musically. 

She  can  thaw  the  numbing  spell, 
If  she  be  right  invoked  with  warbled  song. 

Milton,  Comus,  854. 

•Warble.  v.  n. 

1.  Be  quavered;  be  uttered  melodiously. 

Such  strains  ne'er  warble  in  the  linnet's  throat. 

Gay. 

2.  Sing. 

Creatures  that  lived  and  moved,  and  walk'd,  or 

flew; 

Birds  on  the  branches  warbling ;  all  things  smiled. 
Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  264. 
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She  warbled  in  her  throat, 
And  tuned  her  voice  to  many  a  merry  note. 
But  indistinct. 

Dryden,  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  110. 
Warble.  *.     Warbling. 

I  give  you  thanks  for  your  warble,  and  wish  you 
could  sing  yourself  to  rest.— Gray,  Letter  to  West. 
"Warbler.  «.     Singer;  songster. 

Hark  !  on  ev'ry  bough, 
In  lulling  strains  the  feather'd  warblers  woo. 
,  Tiekett. 

Warcry.  s.  Cry  made  in  charging  an  enemy. 
The  warcry  of  the  Irishry  had  scarcely  died  away 
when  the  murmurs  of  the  Ensrlishry  be<can  to  be 
heard.— Macaulay,  History  of  England,  eh.  xix. 
•Ward,  -Wards.      s.       [A.S.     weard,     gen. 
weurdes.~\       In    compounds    it    indicates 
direction;  e.g.  Towards. 

Before  she  could  come  to  the  arbour,  she  saw 
walking  from   her-ward,  a  man   iu  shepherdish 
apparel.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 
'Ward.  v.  a.     [A.S.  weurdian.'] 

1.  Guard ;  watch. 

He  marched  forth  towards  that  castle  wall, 
Whose  gates  he  found  fast  shut,  ne  living  wight 
To  ward  the  same,  nor  answer  comer's  call. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  8, 3. 

2.  Defend ;  protect. 

Tell  him  it  was  a  hand  that  warded  him 
From  thousand  dangers ;  bid  him  bury  it. 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  iii.  1. 

3.  Fence  off;   obstruct,   or  turn  aside  any- 
thing mischievous  :  (with  off,  according  to 
Johnson,  '  less  elegantly'). 

No  way  to  ward  or  shun  her  blows  he  tries. 

Fairfax. 

Toxeus  amazed,  and  with  amazement  slow, 
Or  to  revenge  or  ward  the  coming  blow, 
Stood  doubting ;  and  while  doubting  thus  he  stood, 
Eeceived  the  steel  bathed  in  his  brother's  blood. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Oeid, 

Meleager  and  Atalanta. 
Ward.  v.  n. 

1.  Be  vigilant ;  keep  guard. 

2.  Act  upon  the  defensive  with  a  weapon. 

She  redoubling  her  blows,  drove  the  stranger  to 
no  other  shift  than  to  ward  and  go  back.— Sir  P. 
Sidney. 
Ward.  s. 

1.  Watch  ;  act  of  guarding. 

Still  when  she  slept,  he  kept  both  watch  and 
ward.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  3,  9. 

Sublime  on  these  a  tow'r  of  steel  is  rear'd; 
And  dire  Tisiphone  there  keeps  the  ward : 
Girt  in  her  sanguine  gown,  by  night  and  day. 
Observant  of  the  souls  that  pass  tho  downward 
way. 

Dryden,  Translation  ofiJie  JSneid,  vi.  748. 

2.  Garrison ;  those  who  are  intrusted  to  keep 
a  place. 

By  reason  of  these  two  forts,  though  there  be  but 
small  wards  left  in  them,  there  are  two  good  towns 
now  grown,  which  are  the  greatest  stay  of  both 
those  countries.— Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ire- 
land. 

3.  Guard  made  by  a  weapon  in  fencing. 

Thou  know'st  my  old  ward :  here  I  lay,  and  thus 
I  bore  my  point.— Shakesitear,  Henry  IF.  Part  I. 
ii.  4. 

Now  by  proof  it  shall  appear. 
Whether  thy  horns  are  sharper,  or  my  spear. 
At  this,  I  threw :  for  waiit  of  other  ward, 
lie  lifted  up  his  hand,  his  front  to  guard. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Oeid,  Metamor- 
phoses, b.  xii. 

4.  Fortress  ;  strong  hold. 

She  dwells  securely  on  the  excellency  of  her 
honour.  Now  could  1  come  to  her  with  any  detec- 
tion in  my  hand,  1  could  drive  her  from  the  ward 
of  her  purity,  her  reputation,  and  a  thousand  other 
her  defences,  which  now  are  too  strongly  embattled 
against  me.— Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
ii.  2. 

5.  District  of  a  town. 

Throughout  the  trembling  city  placed  a  guard. 
Dealing  an  equal  share  to  every  ward.          Dryden. 

The  authority  of  Elizabeth  rested  solely  on  the 
support  of  her  people. . . .  There  was  not  a  ward  in 
tho  city,  there  was  not  a  hundred  in  any  shire  in 
England,  which  could  not  have  overpowered  the 
handful  of  armed  men  who  composed  her  house- 
hold.— Macaulay,  Critical  and  Historical  Eotuys, 
liurleigh  and  his  Times. 

6.  Custody;  confinement. 

That   wretched   creature  deprehcnded   in   that 
impiety,  was  held  in  ward.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 
Stopt  there  was  his  too  veh  ment  speech  with 

speed, 
And  he  sent  close  to  ward  from  where  he  stood. 

Daniel. 
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7.  Part  of  a  lock,  which,  corresponding  to 
the  proper  key,  hinders  any  other  from 
opening  it. 

In  the  key-hole  turns 
The  intricate  wards,  and  every  bolt  and  bar. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,u.  8/6. 
As  there  are  locks  for  several  purposes,  so  are 
there  several  inventions  in  the  making  and  con- 
triving their  wards  or  guards.— Moron,  Mechanical 
Exercises. 

8.  One  in  the  hands  of  a  guardian. 

You  know  our  father's  ward, 
The  fair  Moniniia :  is  your  heart  at  peace  ? 
Is  it  so  guarded  that  you  could  not  love  her? 

Otway,  The  Orphan,  i.  1. 
Thy  Violante's  heart  was  ever  thine, 
Compell'd  to  wed,  before  she  was  my  ward. 

Dryden,  Don  Sebastian,  iv.  3. 

9.  State  of  a  child  under  a  guardian. 

I  must  attend  his  majesty's  command,  to  whom  I 
am  now  in  ward,  evermore  in  subjection. — Shake- 
spear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  i.  1. 

Lewis  the  eleventh  of  France  having  much  abated 
the  greatness  and  power  of  the  peers,  would  say 
that  he  had  brought  the  crowii  out  of  ward.  — 
Bacon. 

10.  Guardianship  ;  right  over  orphans. 

It  is  also  inconvenient  in  Ireland,  that  the  wards 
and  marriages  of  gentlemen's  children  should  be  in 
the  disposal  of  any  of  those  lords.— Spenser,  View 
of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Warden,  s.     [  ?  ]     Large  pear  so  called. 

Nor  must  allshoots  of  pears  alike  be  set, 
Crustumian,  Syrian  pears,  and  wardens  great. 

May,  Translation  of  Virgil. 

Ox-cheek  when  hot,  and  wardens  baked,  some 

cry.  King,  A  rt  of  Cookery . 

Warden,  s.  Keeper ;  guardian  ;  head  officer. 

The  warden  of  apothecaries'  hall.  Garth. 

The  constable  of  Dover  Castle  was  created  warden 
of  the  Cinque  Ports  and  guardian  of  the  adjacent 
coast,  by  William  the  Conqueror :  an  office  resem- 
bling that  of  the  comes  littoris  Saxonici  in  the  de- 
cline of  the  Roman  empire.  The  lord  warden  had 
a  peculiar  maritime  jurisdiction.  His  jurisdiction 
in  civil  suits  has  been  recently  abolished.  The  office 
is  now  little  more  than  a  sinecure,  and  valuable 
chiefly  as  giving  a  right  to  the  use  of  Walmer  Castle 
as  a  residence.— Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

wardensnip.    s.     Office  of  a  warden  or 
guardian. 

Had  this  castle  actually  existed  as  a  strong  western 
garrison  under  the  wardenship  of  our  hero  Ella,  &c. 
— T.  Warton,  An  Enquiry  into  the  Authenticity  of 
the  Poems  attributed  to  Thomas  Rowley,  p.  64. 

Warder.  *.   One  \\  ho  wards ;  one  who  keeps 

ward. 
1.  Keeper;  guard. 

Upon  those  gates  with  force  he  fiercely  flew, 
And  rending  them  in  pieces,  felly  slew 
Those  warders  strange,  and  all  that  else  he  met. 


The  warders  of  the  gate  but  scarce  maintain 
Th'  unequal  combat,  and  resist  in  vain.       Dryden. 

2.  Truncheon  by  which  an  officer  of  arms 
forbade  fight. 

Then,  then,  when  there  was  nothing  could  have 

staid 

My  father  from  the  breast  of  Bolingbroke, 
O.  when  the  king  did  throw  his  warder  down, 
His  own  life  hung  upon  the  staff  he  threw. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  1. 

Wardmote.  s.  Court  of  a  (municipal)  ward. 
The  wardmote  [of]  each  ward   in  the  City  of 

London has  power  to  present  defaults  in 

matters  relating  to  the  watch,  police,  &c.—Brande 

and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Wardrobe,    s.        [Fr.  garderobe ;    L.  Lat. 

garderoba."}    Room  where  clothes  are  kept. 

The  third  had  of  their  wardrobe  custody, 
In  which  were  not  rich  tires  nor  garments  gay, 
The  plumes  of  pride,  and  wings  of  vanity, 
But  clothes  meet  to  keep  keen  cold  away. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  10,  39. 
I  will  kill  all  his  coats, 
I  '11  murder  all  his  wardrobe  piece  by  piece, 
Until  1  meet  the  king. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  v.  3. 

Behold ! 

What  from  his  wardrobe  her  beloved  allows, 
To  deck  the  wedding-day  of  his  unspotted  spouse. 

Dryden. 

It  would  not  be  an  impertinent  design  to  make  a 
kind  of  an  old  Roman  wardrobe,  where  you  should 
see  togas  and  tunicas,  the  cblainys  and  trabea,  and 
all  the  different  vests  and  ornaments  so  often 
•  mentioned  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors. — 
Addison. 

Wardroom,  s.     In  Navigation.      Cabin,  in 
large  ships  of  war,  set  apart  for  the  officers 
ranking  as  lieutenants. 
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Wardship.  S. 

1.  Guardianship. 

By  reason  of  the  tenures  in  chief  revived,  the 
sums  for  respect  of  homage  be  encreased,  and  the 
profits  of  wardships  cannot  but  be  much  advanced. 
— Bacon. 

2.  Pupillage ;  state  of  being  under  ward. 

The  houses  sued  out  their  livery,  and  redeemed 
themselves  from  the  wardship  of  tumults.— Eikon 
Easilike. 

Ware.  adj. 

1.  Being  in  expectation  of;  being  provided 
against. 

"  The  lord  of  that  servant  shall  come  in  a  day  when 
he  looketh  not  for  him,  and  in  an  hour  that  he  is 
not  ware  of  him.— Matthew,  xxiv.  50. 

2.  Cautious;  wary. 

What  man  so  wise,  what  earthly  wit  so  ware, 
As  to  descry  the  crafty  cunning  train 
By  which  deceit  doth  mask  in  vizor  fair  P 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Bid  her  well  be  ware  and  still  erect. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  353. 

Ware.  v.  n.    Take  heed  of ;  beware. 

A  shuffled,  sullen,  and  uncertain  light 
That  dances  through  the  clouds,  and  shuts  again, 
Then  ware  a  rising  tempest  on  the  main.     Dryden. 
"Ware.   *.      [Dutch,  waare  =  goods.]      Com- 
monly something  to  be  sold. 

If  the  people  bring  ware  or  any  victuals  to  sell, 
that  we  would  not  buy  ti.—Nehemiah,  x.  31. 
Has  he  any  unbraided  wares  'I 

SMkespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 
I  know  thou  whole  art  but  a  shop 

Of  toys  and  trifles,  traps  and  snares, 
To  take  the  weak,  and  make  them  stop ; 
Yet  art  thou  falser  than  thy  wares.       B.  Jonson. 
He  turns  himself  to  other  wares  which  he  finds 
your  markets  take  off. — Locke. 
Warefulness.    s.     Attribute   suggested  by 
Wareful ;  cautiousness.     Rare. 

With  pretence  from  Strephon  her  to  guard, 
He  met  her  full ;  but  full  of  warefulness. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Warehouse,  s.    Storehouse  of  merchandise. 
His  understanding  is  only  the  warehouse  of  other 
men's  lumber,  1  mean  false  and  unconcluding  rea- 
sonings rather  than  a  repository  of  truth  for  his  own 
use. — Locke. 

She  had  never  more  ships  at  sea,  greater  quanti- 
ties of  merchandise  in  her  warehouses  than  at  pre- 
sent.— Addison. 
Wareless.  s. 

1.  Uncautious ;  unwary. 

Such  force  and.vertue  hath  this  doleful!  plaint, 
Set  forth  with  sigh.es  and  teares  of  crocodile, 
Who  seemes  in  sight  as  simple  as  a  saint, 
Hath  laid  a  bait  the  warelesse  to  beguile. 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  464. 
So  was  he  justly  damned  by  the  doome 
Of  his  owne  mouth,  that  spake  so  warelesse  word, 
To  be  her  thrall,  and  service  her  afford. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  v.  5, 17. 

2.  Suffered  unawares,  or  contrary  to  expecta 
tion. 

That  when  he  waked  out  of  his  warelesse  paine, 
He  found  himselfe  unwist  so  ill  bestad 
That  lim  he  could  not  wag. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  v.  1, 22. 
Warely.  adv.    Warely.    Rare. 

They  bound  him  hand  and  foot  with  iron  chains, 
And  with  continual  watch  did  warely  keep. 

Spenser. 

"Warfare,  s.  Military  service ;  military  life ; 
state  of  contest  and  solicitude. 

In  the  wilderness 

He  shall  first  lay  down  the  rudiments 
Of  his  great  warfare,  ere  I  send  him  forth 
To  conquer  sin  and  death. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  i.  157. 

Tully,  when  he  read  the  Tactics,  was  thinking  on 

the  bar,  which  was  his  field  of  battle :  the  knowledge 

of  warfare  is  thrown  away  on  a  general  who  does 

not  make  use  of  what  he  knows. — Dryden. 

'Warfare,  v.  n.    Lead  a  military  life.    Rare. 
That  was  the  only  amulet  in  that  credulous  war- 
faring  age  to  escape  dangers  in  battles.— Camden, 
Remains. 

•Warily,  adv.  In  a  wary  manner ;  cau- 
tiously; with  timorous  prudence;  with  wise 
forethought. 

The  charge  thereof  unto  a  courteous  sprite 
Commended  was,  who  thereby  did  attend, 
And  warily  awaited  day  and  night, 
From  other  covetous  fiends  it  to  defend. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

It  will  concern  a  man  to  treat  conscience  awfully 
and  warily,  by  still  observing  what  it  command*, 
but  especially  what  it  forbids.— South,  Sermons. 
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Wariment.  s.     Warding  off.     Rare. 

Full  many  strokes  that  mortally  were  ment, 
The  whiles,  were  interchaunged  betwixt  them  two ; 
Yet  they  were  all  with  so  good  wariment 
Or  warded,  or  avoided,  and  let  goe 
That  still  the  life  stood  fearless  of  her  woe. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iv.  3, 17. 
•Wariness,  s.     Attribute  suggested  by  being 
Wary;    caution;     prudent    forethought; 
timorous  scrupulousness. 

For  your  own  conscience  he  gives  innocence, 
But  for  your  fame  a  discreet  wariness.  Donne. 

The  path  was  so  very  slippery,  the  shade  so  ex- 
ceeding gloomy,  and  the  whole  wood  so  full  of 
echoes,  that  they  were  forced  to  march  with  the 
greatest  wariness,  circumspection,  and  silence. — 
Addison,  Freeholder. 
Wark.  s.  Building. 

Thou  flndest  fault  where  any  's  to  be  found, 
And  buildest  strong  wark  upon  a  weak  ground. 

Spenser. 
Warlike,  adj. 

1.  Fit  for  war  ;  disposed  to  war. 

She  using  so  strange,  and  yet  so  well  succeeding 
a  temper,  made  her  people  by  peace  warlike.— Sir 
P.  Sidney. 

2.  Military ;  relating  to  war. 

The  great  archangel  from  his  ivarlike  toil 
Surceased.  Hilton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  257. 

Warlikeness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Warlike;  warlike  disposition  or  cha- 
racter. 

Braveness  of  mind,  and  warlikeness. —  Sir  JE. 
Sandys,  State  of  Religion,  V.  i.  b. 

Warling.  s.  Word  probably  coined  to 
match  with  darling,  meaning  wearling,  or 
person  worn  out. 

Better  be  an  old  man's  darling  than.a  young  man's 
warling. — Camden,  Remains. 

Warlock,  s.  [A.S.  wcerloga,  verloga  =  one 
who  breaks  faith,  wicked  one.]  Wizard. 

He  was  no  warluck,  as  the  Scotch  commonly  call 
such  men  who  they  say  are  iron  free  or  lead  free.— 
Vryden. 

Warty,  adj.     Warlike.     Rare. 

Now  where  thou  doost  thy  manhood  boast, 

For  warly  feats  achieved ; 

That  beauty  of  thine  forbids, 

Thy  words  to  be  believed. 

Sir  T.  Chaloner,  in  Nugce  Antiques,  ii.  388. 
Warm.  adj.     [A.S.  wearm.~\ 

1.  Not  cold,  though  not  hot;  heated  to  a 
moderate  degree. 

He  stretched  himself  upon  the  child;  and  the 
flesh  of  the  child  waxed  warm. — 2  Kings,  iv.  34. 

2.  Zealous  ;  ardent. 

I  never  thought  myself  so  warm  in  any  party's 
cause,  as  to  deserve  their  money. — Pope. 

3.  Violent ;  furious  ;  vehement. 

Welcome  day-light;  we  shall  have  warm  work. 

on't : 

The  Moor  will  'gage 
His  utmost  forces  on  his  next  assault, 
To  win  a  queen  and  kingdom. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  i.  1. 

4.  Vigorous ;  sprightly. 

Now  warm  in  love,  now  with'ring  in  my  bloom, 
Lost  in  a  convent's  solitary  gloom. 

Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelard. 

5.  Easy  and  safe  in  money  matters  ;  wealthy. 

The  keen  warm  man  o'erlooks  each  idle  tale 
For  '  Money's  wanted,'  and  '  Estates  on  sale ; ' 
While  some  with  equal  minds  to  all  attend, 
Pleased  with  each  part,  and  grieved  to  find  an  end. 
Crabbe,  The  Borou/jh,  The  Newspaper. 
He  was  much  respected,  arid  deemed  a  warm  man. 
— Lord  Lytton,  What  will  he  do  with  it'/  b.  vii. 
cli.ix. 
As  the  first  element  in  a  compound. 

If  there  be  a  sober  and  a  wise  man,  what  difference 
will  there  be  between  his  knowledge  and  that  of 
the  most  extravagant  fancy  in  the  world  ?    If  there 
be  any  difference  between  them,  the  advantage  will 
be  on  the  warm-headed  man's  side,  as  having  the 
more  ideas,  and  the  more  lively. — Locke. 
Warm.  r.  a. 
\.  Free  from  cold  ;  heat  in  a  gentle  degree. 

It  shall  be  for  a  man  to  burn,  for  he  will  take 
thereof  and  warm  himself. — Isaiah,  xliv.  15. 
•2.  Heat  mentally ;  make  vehement. 

The  action  of  Homer  being  more  full  of  vigour 
than  that  of  Virgil,  is  more  pleasing  to  the  reader : 
one  warms  you  by  degrees,  the  other  sets  you  on 
fire  all  at  once,  and  never  intermits  his  heat. — 
Dryden. 

"Warm.  v.  n.  Grow  less  cold  ;  become  warm, 
or  warmer. 
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There  shall  not  be  a  coal  to  warm  at,  nor  fire  to 
sit  before  it. — Isaiah,  xlvii.  14. 
Warmingrpan.  *. 

1.  Covered  pan  for  warming  a  bed  by  means 
of  hot  coals. 

The  idle  story  of  the  Pretender's  having  been  in- 
troduced in  a  warming-pan  into  the  Queen's  bed 
has  been  much  more  prejudicial  to  the  cause  of 
Jacobitism  than  all  that  Air.  Locke  and  others  have 
written.— Lord  Chester  Held. 

2.  Person  put  into  a  place  or  office  merely,  or 
mainly,  for  the  sake  of  holding  it  till  some 
other  person  becomes  eligible  ;  i.e.  in  col- 
loquial language,   '  to  keep   it  warm  for 
him'). 

Warmingstone.  s.     See  extract. 

To  stones  add  the  warming-stone,  digged  in  Corn- 
wall, which  being  well  heated  at  the  fire  retains 
warmth  a  great  while,  and  hath  been  found  to  give 
ease  in  the~  internal  haemorrhoids.— Bay. 

Warmly,  adv.    In  a  warm  manner. 

1.  With  gentle  heat. 

There  the  warming  sun  first  warmly  smote 
The  open  field.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  244. 

2.  Eagerly  ;  ardently. 

Now  I  have  two  right  honest  wives, 
For  whose  possession  no  man  strives ; 
One  to  Atrides  I  will  send, 
And  t'  other  to  my  Trojan  friend; 
Each  prince  shall  thus  with  honour  have 
What  both  so  warmly  seem  to  crave. 

Prior,  Alma,  ii.  111. 

Warmness.    s.      Attribute    suggested    by 
Warm;  warmth. 

The  Creator  is  willing  mankind  should  serve 
themselves  of  all  his  creature's  various  excellencies, 
in  their  strength,  weight,  light,  sweetness,  warm- 
nes.t.  —  Jeremy  Taylor,  Artificial  Handsomeness, 
p.  99. 

Warmth,  s. 
}.  Gentle  heat. 

Here  kindly  ivarmth  their  mounting  juice  ferments 
To  nobler  tastes,  and  more  exalted  scents. 

Addison,  Letter  from  Italy. 

2.  Zeal ;  passion ;  fervour  of  mind. 

What  warmth  is  there  in  your  affection  towards 
any  of  these  princely  suitors  that  are  already  come  ? 
— Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  2. 

Your  opinion  that  it  is  entirely  to  be  neglected, 
would  have  been  my  own,  had  it  been  my  own  case ; 
but  I  felt  more  warmth  here  than  I  did  when  first 
I  saw  his  book  against  myself.— Pope. 

3.  Fancif'ulness  ;  enthusiasm. 

The  same  warmth  of  head  disposes  men  to  both. 
—Sir  W.  Temple. 
Warn.  v.  a.     [A.S.  warnian.'] 

1.  Caution  against  any  fault  or  danger;  give 
previous  notice  of  ill. 

What,  do'st  thou  scorn  me  for  my  gentle  counsel? 
And  sooth  the  devil  that  I  warn  thee  from  P 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  3. 

He  had  chidden  the  rebellious  winds  for  obeying 
the  command  of  their  usurping  master:  he  had 
warned  them  from  the  seas;  he  had  beaten  down 
the  billows.— Dryden. 

2.  Admonish  of  any  duty  to  be  performed,  or 
practice  or  place  to  be  avoided  or  for- 
saken. 

Cornelius  the  centurion,  a  just  man  and  one  that 
feareth  God  . . .  was  learned  from  God  by  an  holy 
angel  to  send  for  thee. — Acts,  x.  22. 

3.  Inform  previously  of  good  or  bad. 

He  wonders  to  what  end  you  have  assembled 
Such  troops  of  citizens  to  come  to  him, 
His  grace  not  being  warn'd  thereof  before. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iii.  7. 

Our  first  parents  had  been  warn'd 
The  coming  of  their  secret  foe,  and  'scaped 
His  mortal  snare.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  6. 

4.  Keep  off ;  ward  off. 

Yet  can  they  not  warne  death  from  wretched 
wight.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Warning,  s.  [AS.  warnung.} 

1.  Caution  against  faults  or  dangers ;  pre- 
vious notice  of  ill. 

I  will  thank  the  Lord  for  giving  me  warning; 
my  reins  also  chasten  me  in  the  night.— Hook  of 
Common  Prayer,  Psalms,  xvi.  8. 

He,  groaning  from  the  bottom  of  his  breast, 
This  warning  in  these  mournful  words  exprest. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  dZneid,  ii.  379. 

2.  Previous  notice. 

Death  called  up  an  old  man,  and  bade  him  come; 
the  man  excused  himself  that  it  was  a  great  journey 
to  take  upon  so  short  a  warning.— Sir  R.  L' 'Es- 
trange. 

I  saw  with  some  disdain  more  nonsense  than 
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either  I  or  as  bad  a  poet  could  have  crammed  into 
it  at  a  month's  warning ;  in  which  time  it  was 
wholly  written.— Dryden. 

Warp.   s.       [A.S.  wearpJ]       Threads  in   a 
thing  woven  which  are  crossed  by  the  woof. 
The  placing  of  the  tangible  parts  in  length  or 
transverse,  as  it  is  in  the  warp  and  the  woof  of  tex- 
ture, more  inward  or  more  outward.— Bacon,  Na- 
tural and  Experimental  History. 

Warp.  v.  n.     [A.S.  weorpan.l 
1.  Change  from  the  true  situation  by  intes- 
tine motion  ;    change  the  position  of  one 
part  to  another. 

This  fellow  will  but  join  you  together  as  they  join 
wainscot,  then  one  of  you  will  prove  a  shrunk - 
panel,  and  like  green  timber  warp.— Shakespear,  As 
you  like  it,  iii.  3. 

Lose  its  proper  course  or  direction ;  swerve. 

There's  our  commission, 
From  which  we  would  not  have  you  warp. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  1. 
All  attest  this  doctrine,  that  the  pope  can  give 
away  the  right  of  any  sovereign,  if  he  shall  never  so 
little  warp.— Dryden. 
3.  In  Navigation.     Work  itself  forward. 

The  potent  rod 

Of  Amram's  son  in  Egypt's  evil  day 
Waved  round  the  coast,  up  call'd  a  pitchy  cloud 
Of  locusts,  warping  on  the  eastern  wind, 
That  o'er  the  realm  of  impious  Pharaoh  hung 
Like  night.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  338. 

By  the  pilot's  advice  the  men  were  sent  to  cut  a 
passage  and  warp  through  the  small  openings  to 
the  westward.— Southey,  Life  of  Nelson,  ch.  i. 
Warp.  v.  a. 

1.  Shrivel;  turn  aside  from  the  true  direc- 
tion. 

This  first  avow'd,  nor  folly  warp'd  my  mind; 
Nor  the  frail  texture  of  the  female  kind 
Betray'd  my  virtue. 

Dryden,  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  402. 
Nor  warp'd  by  passion,  aw'd  by  rumour, 

Nor  grave  through  pride,  or  gay  through  folly ; 
An  equal  mixture  of  good  humour, 

And  sensible  soft  melancholy.  Swift. 

2.  Used  in  the  extract  to  express  the  eifect 
of  frost :  (according  to  Johnson,  by  chang- 
ing from  the  natural  course  ;  according  to 
others  by  contraction  into  ice). 

Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  sky, 
Thou  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 

As  benefits  forgot : 
Though  thou  the  waters  warp, 
Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp 

As  friend  remember'd  not. 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  ii.  7,  song. 

Warping;,  verbal  abs.     Act  of  turning  aside 
from  the  true  direction. 

The  heart  upright  without  any  sinful  warpings. — 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  36. 

This  w»?  should  do  as  directly  as  may  be,  with  as 

little  warping  and  declension  towards  the  creature 

as  is  possible.— Norris. 

Warrant,  v.  n.     [N.Fr.  garantir.l 

1.  Support  or  maintain  ;  attest. 

She  needed  not  disdain  any  service,  though  never 
so  mean,  which  was  warranted  by  the  sacred  name 
of  father.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

If  this  internal  light  be  conformable  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  reason,  or  to  the  word  of  God,  which  is  at- 
tested revelation,  reason  warrants  it,  and  we  may 
safely  receive  it  for  true.— Locke. 

2.  Give  authority  ;  justify. 

How  can  any  one  warrant  himself  in  the  use  ol 
those  things  against  such  suspicions,  but  in  the 
trust  he  has  in  the  common  honesty  and  truth  of 
men  in  general  ?— South,  Sermons. 

3.  Secure. 

If  my  coming,  whom,  she  said,  lie  feared,  as  soon 
as  he  knew  me  by  the  armour,  had  not  warranted 
her  from  that  near  approaching  cruelty.— Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

4.  Declare  upon  surety. 

What  a  galled  neck  have  we  here  I  Look  ye,  mine  s 
as  smooth  as  silk,  1  warrant  ye— Sir  R.  L  Estrange. 

The  Moors'  king 
Is  safe  enough,  I  warrant  him  for  one. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  1. 1. 

Warrant,  s. 

1.  Writ  conferring  some  right  or  authority 

Are  you  now  going  to  despatch  this  deed  P— 
We  are,  my  lord,  and  come  to  have  the  warrant 
That  we  may  be  admitted  where  he  is.        ...... 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  3. 

He  sent  him  a  warrant  for  one  thousand  pounds 
n  yr.-ir  pension  for  his  life.— Lord  Clarendon,  History 
of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

2.  Writ  giving  the  officer  of  justice  the  power 
of  caption. 
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There  was  a  damn'd  design,  cries  one,  no  doubt ; 
For  warrants  are  already  issued  out. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  x.  132. 

3.  Secure  inviolable  grant. 

His  promise  is  our  plain  warrant,  that  in  his  name 
what  we  ask  we  shall  receive.— Hooker.  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

4.  Justificatory  commission. 

Is  this  a  warrant  sufficient  for  any  man's  con- 
science to  build  such  proceedings  upon,  as  have  been 
and  are  put  in  use  for  the  establishment  of  that 
cause?— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

5.  Attestation. 

The  place  of  Paradise  might  be  seen  unto  Moses, 
and  unto  the  prophets  who  succeeded  him;  both 
which  I  take  for  my  warrant  to  guide  me  in  this 
discovery.— (Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

The  Jewish  religion  was  yet  in  possession ;  and 
therefore,  that  this  might  so  enter  as  not  to  intrude, 
it  was  to  bring  its  warrant  from  the  same  hand  of 
Omnipotence.— South,  Sermons. 

6.  Right ;  legality.     Obsolete. 

I  attach  thee 

For  an  abuser  of  the  world,  a  practicer 
Of  arts  inhibited  and  out  of  warrant. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  i.  2. 

Warrantable,  adj.     Justifiable;  defensible. 

His  meals  are  coarse  and  short,  his  employment 
warrantable,  his  sleep  certain  and  refreshing. — 
South,  Sermons. 

If  I  can  mend  my  condition  by  any  warrantable 
industry,  the  way  is  fair  and  open ;  and  that's  a 
privilege  every  reasonable  creature  has  in  his  com- 
mission.—(Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Warrantableness.  s.  Attribute  suggested 
by  Warrantable;  justifiableness. 

By  the  foil  thereof  you  may  see  the  nobleness  of 
my  desire  to  you,  and  the  Warrantableness  of  your 
favour  to  me. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

The  Warrantableness  of  this  practice  may  be  in- 
ferred from  a  parity  of  reason.— -Barrow,  Sermons, 
i.  181. 

Warrantabiy.  adv.  In  a  warrantable  man- 
ner ;  justifiably. 

The  faith  which  God  requires  is  only  this,  that  he 
will  certainly  reward  all  those  that  believe  in  him, 
and  obey  his  commandments ;  but  for  the  particular 
application  of  this  faith  to  ourselves,  that  deserves 
no  more  of  our  assent,  nor  can  indeed  warrantable 
have  it,  than  what  is  founded  upon  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  our  own  performances. — Archbishop 
Wake. 
Warrantize.  s.  Authority ;  security.  Rare. 

There's  none  protector  of  the  realm  but  I; 
Break  up  the  gates,  I'll  be  your  warrantize. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  i.  3. 

Warrantize.  v.  a.  Guarantee;  warrant. 
Rare. 

The  one  doth  warrantize  unto  us  their  faith,  the 
other  their  love.— Hooker,  On  Jude,  640.  (Ord  MS.) 

Warranty.  S. 

1.  In  Law.    See  extract. 

A  warranty  [is]  a  promise  made  in  a  deed  by  one 
man  unto  another  for  himself  and  his  heirs,  to  se- 
cure him  and  his  heirs  against  all  men,  for  the  en- 
joying of  anything  agreed  of  between  them.— Cowell. 

2.  Authority  ;  justificatory  mandate. 

Her  obsequies  have  been  so  far  enlarged 
As  we  have  warranty :  her  death  was  doubtful ; 
And  but  that  great  command  p'ersways  the  order, 
Sh«  should  in  ground  unsanctified  have  lodged 
Till  the  last  trump.  Shakespear,  Haviltt,  v.  1. 

3.  Security. 

Every  one  cannot  distinguish  between  fine  and 
mixed  silver :  those  who  have  had  the  care  and  go- 
vernment of  politick  societies,  introduced  coinage 
as  a  remedy :  the  stamp  was  a  warranty  of  the 
pnblick,  that  under  such  a  denomination  they 
should  receive  a  piece  of  such  a  weight  and  fineness. 
— Locke. 

Warray.  v.  a.  Make  war  upon  ;  ('  a  word,' 
says  Johnson,  'very  elegant  and  expressive, 
though  obsolete'). 

But  Ebranc  salved  both  their  infancies 
With  noble  deeds,  and  warrayd  on  Brunchild. 

Spenser,  faerie  Queen,  ii.  10, 21. 
The  Christian  lords  warraid  the  eastern  land. 

Fairfax. 

Warre.  adj.  [A.S.  iffcerra.~]  Worse.  Ob- 
solete. 

They  say  the  world  is  warre  than  it  wont. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar. 

Warren.  *.  [N.Fr.  garene ;  connected  with 
ward,  ware,  warrant^  suggestive  of  keep- 
ing or  security.]  Park  for  rabbits. 

I  found  him  here,  as  melancholy  as  a  lodge  in  8 
warren —Shakespear,  Sluch  Ado  about  Nothing,  ii.l. 
Men  should  set  snares  in  their  warren*  to  catch 
nolecats  and  foxes.— Dryden,  Spanish  Friar. 
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W&rrener.  s.     Keeper  of  a  warren. 

He  hath  fought  with  a  warrener.—  Shakespear 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  i.  4. 
•Warrior,  s.     Soldier ;  military  man. 

Fierce  fiery  warriours  fight  upon  the  clouds, 
In  ranks  and  squadrons  and  right  form  of  war, 
"Which  drizzled  blood  upon  the  Capitol. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Caesar,  ii.  2 
Used  adjectivally. 

From  the  Volscians  fair  Camilla  came, 
And  led  her  warlike  troops,  a  warrior  dame. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vii.  1094 
Warrioress.  *.     Female  warrior. 

Eftsoones  that  warriouresse  with  haughty  crest 
Did  forth  issue,  all  ready  for  the  fight. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen 

Wart.  *.  [A.S.  weart,~\  Small  horny  ex- 
crescence or  protuberance  on  the  skin, 
from  thickening  of  the  cuticle  or  scarfskin ; 
any  similar  protuberance. 

If  thou  prate  of  mountains,  let  them  throw 
Millions  of  acres  on  us,  till  our  ground, 
Singeing  his  pate  against  the  burning  sun, 
Make  Ossa  like  a  wart.       Shakespear,  Hamlet,  v.  1. 
Malpighi,  in  his  treatise  of  galls,  under  which  he 
comprehends  all  preternatural  and  rnorbose  tumours 
of  plants,  doth  demonstrate  that  all  such  warts,  tu- 
mours, and  excrescences,  where  any  insects  are 
found,  are  excited  or  raised  up  by  some  venenose 
liquors,  which  with  their  eggs  such  insects  shed ;  or 
boring  with  their  terebrse,  instil  into  the  very  pulp 
of  such  buds. — Ray,  On  the  Wisdom  of  God  mani- 
fested in  the  Works  of  the  Creation. 
Wart-cress,  s.     In  Botany.     Native  plant 
of  the  genus  Coronopus,  so  called  from  the 
form  of  its  seed-vessels. 
Wart-hog.  *.     In  Zoology.     Animal  of  the 

swine  kind  of  the  genus  Phascochoeres. 
Wart-weed.  s.  In  Botany.  Native  plant 
of  the  genus  Euphorbia  (species,  helio- 
scopia),  so  called  from  its  milky  and  acrid 
juice  being  supposed  to  be  useful  in  re- 
moving warts. 

Warty,  adj.     Grown  over  with  warts. 
See  him  shake  his  warty  fist. 

Phillips,  Satire  against  Hypocrites :  1655. 
Warwolf.  s. 

1.  See  Werewolf. 

2.  Military  engine  so  called. 

He  [Edward  I.]  with  an  engine  named  the  war 
wolf,  pierced  with  one  stone,  and  cut  as  even  as  a 
thread,    two    vaunt-mures.  —  Camden,    Remains. 
(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
•Warworn,  adj.     Worn  with  war. 

Their  gesture  sad, 

Invest  in  lank  lean  cheeks  and  warworn  coats, 
Presented  them  unto  the  gazing  moon 
So  many  horrid  ghosts. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iv.  chorus. 
•Wary.  adj.      [A.S.  wcer.~\     Cautious;  scru- 
pulous ;  timorously  prudent. 

He  is  above,  and  we  upon  earth  ;  and  therefore  it 
behoveth  our  words  to  be  wary  and  few. — Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Others  grow  wary  in  their  praises  of  one,  who 
sets  too  great  a  value  on  them,  lest  they  should  raise 
him  too  high  in  his  own  imagination. — Addison, 
Spectator. 

Was,  Were,  &c.  In  meaning,  this  word  may 
be  considered  as  the  past  tense  of  be  or  of 
am.  Etymologicully,  it  is  a  wholly  dif- 
ferent word;  i.e.  a  regular  formation  from 
A.S.  wesan,  of  which  it  is  the  ordinary 
preterit  tense.  The  common  habit  of  call- 
ing it  an  Imperfect  is  founded  on  a  mis- 
conception of  the  character  of  its  con- 
struction in  such  combinations  as  llwas 
speaking  when  he  interrupted  me.'  Here 
the  time  to  which  was  refers  is  simply 
Past,  i.e.  Past  as  measured  from  the  time 
at  which  the  above-given  sentence  is  ut- 
tered. The  time  to  which  speaking  refers 
is  simply  Present,  i.  e.  Present  as  measured 
by  the  time  when  the  interruption  took 
place.  To  talk  about  was  (by  itself) 
being  Imperfect  is  to  mistake  a  combina- 
tion for  a  tense.  In  the  English,  as  now 
spoken,  it  is  found  in  only  four  forms : 
1.  I,  he,  she,  or  it,  was  ;  2.  Thou  wast; 
3.  We,  ye,  they  were ;  also,  if  I,  if  he,  she, 
or  it  were ;  if  they  were  ;  4.  If  thou  wert. 
1869 
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This  means  that  it  is  found  only  in  the 
past  tense  of  two  moods,  the  indicative 
and  conjunctive. 

To  those  who  put  faith  in  the  currenl 
account  of  the  dealings  between  Hengist 
and  Vortigern,  and  the  feast  at  which  the 
Saxons  murdered  the  Britons,  the  impera- 
tive form  waes  was  then  current,  the 
origin  of  the  name  wassail  being  waes  = 
be  +  hael  =  whole  or  sound;  i.e.  a  term 
equivalent  to  '  Good  health  ! '  It  was  with 
these  words  that  the  wassail  bowl  or  cup 
was  offered  to  Vortigern  at  the  banquet  in 
question.  If  so,  it  is  one  of  the  first  words 
recorded  as  having  been  spoken  by  the  an- 
cestors of  the  present  English  on  English 
soil. 
Wash.  v.  a.  [A.S.  wcescan,  wascan.~\ 

1.  Cleanse  by  ablution. 

How  fain,  like  Pilate,  would  I  ivash  my  hands 
Of  this  most  grievous  guilty  inurther  done ! 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  4 

2.  Moisten ;  wet :  (as,  '  The  rain  washes  the 
flowers ;'  '  The  sea  washes  many  islands '). 

3.  Affect  by  ablution. 

Be  baptized,  and  wash  away  thy  sins.— Acts,  xxii 
16. 

Sins  of  irreligion  must  still  be  so  accounted  for  as 
to  crave  pardon,  and  be  washed  off  by  repentance.— 
Jeremy  Taylor. 

4.  Colour  by  washing. 

Shall  poesy,  like  law,  turn  wrong  to  right, 
And  dedications  wash  an  jEthiop  white? 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  i.  27. 
Wash.  v.  n. 

1.  Perform  the  act  of  ablution. 

I  will  go  wash ; 

And  when  my  face  is  fair,  you  shall  perceive 
Whether  I  blush  or  no. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  i.  9. 

2.  Cleanse  clothes. 

She  can  wash  and  scour. — A  special  virtue ;  for 
then  she  need  not  be  washed  and  scoured.— Sliake- 
spear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  1. 
Wash.  s. 

1.  Alluvion  ;  anything  collected  by  water. 

The  wash  of  pastures,  fields,  commons,  and  roads, 
where  rain-water  hath  a  long  time  settled,  is  of 
great  advantage  to  all  land.— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

2.  Bog ;  marsh ;  fen ;  quagmire. 

Full  thirty  times  hath  Phoebus'  car  gone  round 
Neptune's  salt  wash,  and  Tellus"  orbed  ground. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

3.  Medical  or  cosmetic  lotion. 

They  paint  and  patch  their  imperfections 
Of  intellectual  complexions, 
And  daub  their  tempers  o'er  with  washes, 
As  artificial  as  their  faces. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  iii.  1, 727. 

4.  Superficial  stain  or  colour. 

Imagination  stamps  signification  upon  his  face, 
and  tells  the  people  he  is  to  go  for  so  much,  who 
oftentimes,  being  deceived  by  the  wash,  never  ex- 
amine the  metal,  but  take  nim  upon  content. — 
Collier. 

5.  Feed  of  hogs  gathered  from  washed  dishes 
or  washed  grains. 

The  wretched,  bloody,  and  usurping  boar, 
That  spoil'd  your  summer  fields  and  fruitful  vines, 
Swills  your  warm  blood  like  wash,  and  makes  his 

trough 
In  your  embowell'd  bosoms. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  v.  2. 

6.  Act  of  washing  the  clothes  of  a  family ; 
linen  washed  at  once. 

Wash  a  tile.    Take  trouble  to  no  purpose ; 
labour  in  vain.     Latinism,  laterem  lavare. 

We  may  go  whistle ;  all  the  fat's  i'  the  fire. — 
We  have, 

As  learned  authors  utter,  washed  a  tile; 
We  have  been  fatuus,  and  laboured  vainly. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  iii.  5. 
Wash.  adj.     Washy;  weak. 
He  looks  lean ; 
'Tis  a  wash  knave,  he  will  not  keep  his  flesh  well. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Mule  a  Wife 
and  have  a  Wife. 

Washbaii.  s.     Ball  made  of  soap. 

I  asked  a  poor  man  how  he  did ;  he  said  he  was 
like  a  washball,  always  in  decay.— Swift. 

•Washboard,    s.      In  Navigation.      Movable 
piece  of  board  placed  above  the  gunwale 
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of  a  boat  to  prevent  the  water  from  wash- 
ing over. 
•Washer,  s.     One  who  washes. 

1.  As  a  laundress. 

Quickly  is  his  laundress,  his  washer,  and  his 
wringer.— Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  i.2. 

2.  In  Machinery.    Piece  of  leather,  or  paste- 
board, placed  so  as  to  prevent  injury  when 
the  screwing  is  tight,  or  so  as  to  render 
the  screw  and  other  junctions  airtight. 

Washerwoman,  s.     Laundress. 

Every  man  his  own  washerwoman.— Miss  Edge- 
^oorth,  Essay  on  Irish  Bulls.    (Ord  MS.) 
•Washhand-stand.  s.     Stand  for  basins,  &c. 
He  locked  ...  the  door,  piled  a  washJiand-stand, 
chest  of  drawers,  and  table  against  it.  —  Dickens, 
Pickwick  Papers,  ch.  xxxvii. 

Washing-,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  one  who,  that 
which,  washes. 

The  washing  of  the  sea  had  spoilt  all  their  powder. 
— Defoe,  Robinson  Crusoe. 

In  their  . . .  washings  and  in  other  eastern  cus- 
toms they  [the  Jews]  were  like  the  Egyptians.— 
Sharpe,  History  of  E(jypt,  ch.  ix. 

•Washleather.  s.  Soft  kind  of  leather  so 
called. 

The  greengrocer  put  on  a  pair  of  washleather 
gloves  to  hnnd  the  plates  with,  and  stationed  him- 
self behind  Mr.  Tuckle's  chair.— Dickens,  Pickwick 
Papers. 

Washpot.  s.  Vessel  in  which  anything  is 
washed. 

Behold  seven  comely  blooming  youths  appear, 
And  in  their  hands  seven  golden  washpots  bear. 

Cowley. 
"Washy,  adj. 

1.  Watery;  damp. 

On  the  washy  ooze  deep  channels  wore, 
Easy,  ere  God  had  bid  the  ground  be  dry. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  303. 

2.  Weak  ;  not  solid. 

A  polish  of  clearness,  evenly  and  smoothly  spread, 
not  over  thin  and  washy,  but  of  a  pretty  solid  con- 
sistence.— Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Wasp.  s.  [A.S.  wcBsp,  weeps  ;  Lat.  vespa.~\ 
Hymenopterous  insect,  akin  to  the  hornets, 
of  the  genus  Vespa  (Hymen optera). 

More  wasps,  that  buz  about  his  nose, 
Will  make  this  sting  the  sooner. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 
•Waspish,    adj.     Peevish  ;  malignant ;  irri- 
table ;  irascible. 

I  '11  use  you  for  my  laughter, 
When  you  are  waspish. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Ccesar,  iv.  3, 
Much  do  I  suffer,  much,  to  keep  in  peace 
This  jealous,  waspish,  wrong-head  rhyming  race. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  ep.  ii. 
•Waspishly.  adv.     In  a  waspish  manner. 

It  behoves  a  woman  of  moderation  to  crave  the 
assistance  of  the  Graces  in  her  behaviour  towards 
her  husband,  thereby  to  render  their  society  mu- 
tually harmonious  to  each  other,  and  to  preserve 
her  from  being  waspishly  proud,  out  of  a  conceit  of 
her  fidelity  and  virtue.— Plutarch,  Morals,  iii.  19. 
Waspishness.    s.     Attribute   suggested  by 
Waspish;  peevishness;  irritability. 

His  scull  is  a  mere  nest  of  hornets,  which  sting 
into  him  their  own  Waspishness. — Cleaveland,  Poems, 
Orations,  &c.  p.  181. 

"Wassail,  s.     [see  under  Was.] 

1.  Liquor  made  of  apples,  sugar,  and  ale. 

When  Duncan  is  asleep 

(Whereto  the  rather  shall  his  day's  hard  journey 
Soundly  invite  him),  his  two  chamberlains 
Will  I  with  wine  and  wassel  so  convince 
That  memory,  the  warder  of  the  brain, 
Shall  be  a  fume.  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  7. 

Amundeville  is  lord  by  day, 

But  the  friar  is  lord  by  night ; 
And  there's  not  a  vassal,  for  wine  or  wassail, 

Would  question  that  friar's  right. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  song  in  canto  xvi. 

2.  Drunken  bont. 

The  king  doth  wake  to-night,  and  take  his  rouse, 
Keeps  wassail,  and  the  swagg'ring  upspring  reels. 
Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  4. 

3.  Merry  song. 

This.  I  you  tell,  is  our  jolly  wassel, 
And  for  twelfth-night  more  meet  too. 

£.  Jonson,  Christmas  Masque. 
•Wassail-howl,  s.    [two  words.]    Bowl  filled 
with  wassail. 

Some  lusty  sport, 
Or  spiced  wassel-bowl. 

Fletcher,  Faithful  Shepherdess. 
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Wassail.  ».  n.     Attend  at  wassails ;  revel  ii 
drink. 

Pushed  forward  to  gaming,  jigging,  wassailing.— 
Milton,  Of  Information  in  England,  b.  ii. 
Wassaiier.  s.     Drunkard  ;  reveller. 

I'm  loth  to  meet  the  rudeness  and  swill 'd  inso 

lence 

Of  such  late  wassailers.  Milton,  Comus,  178 

•Waste,  v.  a.  [A.S.  awestan,~\ 

1.  Diminish. 

The  fire  that  mounts  the  liquor  till 't  run  o'er, 
Seeming  t'  augment  it,  wastes  it. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  i.  1 

Could  sighs  furnish  new  breath,  or  draw  life  am' 
spirits  from  the  wasting  of  yours,  your  friends  woul 
encourage  your  passion.— Sir  W.  Temple. 

2.  Destroy    wantonly  and    luxuriously ;    to 
squander. 

The  people's  praying  after  the  minister,  they  say 
wasteth  time.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

3.  Destroy;  desolate. 

He  only  their  provisions  wastes  and  burns. 

Daniel 

First  vegetive,  then  feels,  and  reasons  last ; 
Rich  of  three  souls,  and  lives  all  three  to  waste. 

Dry  den,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  1074. 

4.  Wear  out. 

Here  condemn'd 
To  waste  eternal  days  in  woe  and  pain. 

Hilton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  691 

5.  Spend;  consume. 

O  were  I  able 
To  waste  it  all  myself,  and  leave  you  none ! 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  819 

Waste,  v.  n.   Dwindle ;  be  in  a  state  of  con- 
sumption. 

Man  dieth  and  wasteth  away.— Job,  xiv.  10. 
Their  thoughts  are  thoughts  of  iniquity ;  wasting 
and  destruction  are  in  their  paths.— Isaiah,  lix.  7. 

The  latter  watch  of  wasting  night, 
And  setting  stars  to  kindly  sleep  invite. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  ii.  11. 
"Waste,  adj.  [A.S.  weste.~\ 

1.  Destroyed ;  ruined. 

The  Sophi  leaves  all  waste . . . 
In  his  retreat.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  433. 

When  thus  the  gather'd  storms  of  wretched  love, 
In  my  swoln  bosom,  with  long  war  had  strove  . . . 
Laid  all  the  civil  bonds  of  manhood  waste, 
And  scatter'd  ruin  as  the  torrent  past. 

Prior,  Solomon,  ii.  845. 

2.  Desolate ;  uncultivated. 

He  found  him  in  a  desert  land,  and  in  the  waste 
howling  wilderness. — Deuteronomy,  xxxii.  10. 

3.  Superfluous  ;  exuberant ;  lost  for  want  of 
occupiers. 

Quite  surcharged  with  her  own  weight, 
And  strangled  with  her  waste  fertility.. 

Milton,  Comus,  728. 

4.  Worthless  ;  fit  for  none  but  vile  uses ;  not 
*  of  value  enough  to  be  preserved. 

It  may  be  published  as  well  as  printed,  that  so 

much  skill  in  Hebrew  derivations  may  not  lie  for 

waste  paper  in  the  shop. — JJryden,  Epistle  to  the 

Whigs. 

Waste.  S. 

1.  Wanton  or  luxurious  destruction ;  act  of 
squandering. 

Licence  they  mean  when  they  cry  Liberty ! 

For  who  loves  that  must  first  be  wise  and  good; 
But  from  that  mark  how  far  they  rove  we  see, 

For  all  this  waste  of  wealth,  and  loss  of  blood. 

Milton,  Sonnets,  xii.  11. 

2.  Consumption  ;  loss. 

Reasons  induce  us  to  think  it  a  good  work,  which 
they,  in  their  care  for  well  bestowing  of  time,  ac- 
count waste.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

3.  Useless  expense. 

But  youth,  the  perishing  good,  runs  on  too  fast, 
And  unenjoy'd  it  spends  itself  to  waste ; 
Few  know  the  use  of  life  before  'tis  past.     Dryden. 

4.  Desolate  or  uncultivated  ground. 

See  the  man,  who  spacious  regions  gave 
A  waste  for  beasts,  himself  deny'd  a  grave. 

Pope,  Windsor  Forest. 

Land  that  is  left  wholly  to  nature,  that  hath  no 
improvement  of  pasturage,  tillage,  or  planting,  is 
called  waste. — Locke. 

5.  Ground,  place,  or  space,  unoccupied. 

Lifted  aloft,  he  gan  to  mount  up  higher, 
And,  like  fresh  eagle,  made  his  hardy  flight, 
Thro'  all  that  great  wide  waste,  yet  wanting  light. 

Spenser. 

These  gentlemen,  on  their  watch, 
In  the  dead  waste  and  middle  of  the  night, 
Had  been  thus  encountered. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  2. 
Porty  days  Elijah,  without  food, 
'Wnnder'd  this  barren  waste. 

Milton,  Paradise  Eegained,  i.  854. 
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Lords  of  the  world's  groat  waste,  the  ocean,  wo 
Whole  rorwtl  send  to  reign  upon  the  sea.       Waller 

From  that  dire  deluge,  through  the  wat'ry  waste  ' 
Such  length  of  years,  such  various  perils  past. 

6.  Region  ruined  and  deserted. 

All  the  leafy  nation  sinks  at  last, 
And  Vulcan  rides  in  triumph  o'er  the  waste. 

Dryden.  Translation  oftlie  Mneid,  x.  571. 

7.  Mischief;  destruction. 

The  spirit  of  wantonness  is,  sure,  scared  out  of 
him :  if  the  devil  have  him  not  in  fee-simple,  he 
will  never,  I  think,  in  the  way  of  waste,  attempt  us 
again.— Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  2. 

8.  Destruction  of  wood  or  other  products  of 
land. 

You  are  but  tenant  for  life,  and  shall  make  no 
waste.— Sliadwell. 

Run  to  waste.     Become  lost  for  any  useful 
purpose,  as  water  run  off  uselessly. 

You,  like  me,  I  suppose,  reckon  the  lapse  of  time 
from  the  waste  thereof,  as  boys  let  a  cock  run  to 
waste ;  too  idle  to  stop  it,  and  rather  amused  to  see 
it  dribble.— C.  Lamb,  Letter  to  Coleridge. 
Wastebasket.  *.     Basket  for  waste  paper. 

Public  men  have  such  odd,  out-of-the-way  letters, 
that  their  waste-baskets  are  never  empty.— Lord 
Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  ii.  ch.  vi. 
Wasteful,  adj. 

1.  Destructive;  ruinous. 

The  folly  of  man 
Let  in  these  wasteful  furies. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  619. 

2.  Wantonly  or  dissolutely  consumptive. 

To  smooth  the  ice,  or  add  another  hue 
Unto  the  rainbow,  or  with  taper  light 
To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heaven  to  garnish, 
Is  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  iv.  2. 

3.  Lavish  ;  prodigal ;  luxuriantly  liberal. 

How  has  kind  heav'n  adorn 'd  the  happy  land, 
And  scatter'd  blessings  with  a  wasteful  hand ! 

Addison,  Letter  from  Italy. 

4.  Desolate;  uncultivated;  unoccupied. 

In  wilderness  and  wasteful  desarts  stray'd, 
To  seek  her  knight. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  3,  3. 
Outrageous  as  a  sea,  dark,  wasteful,  wild. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  212. 

Wastefuiiy.   adv.    In  a  wasteful  manner; 
with  vain  and  dissolute  consumption. 

Never  any  man  would  think  our  labour  misspent, 
or  the  time  wastefully  consumed.— Hooker,  Eccle- 
siastical Polity. 
Wastel.    s.     [L.Lat.  wasteUusJ]     Particular 
sort  of  bread ;  fine  bread ;    cake :    (con- 
struction often  adjectival,  or  as  the  first 
element  in  a  compound).     Obsolete. 

Wastel-bread  was  a  better  sort  of  bread.— Bishop 
Lowth,  Life  of  Wykeliam,  §  iii. 

Wasteness.     s.       Attribute    suggested    by 
Waste;  desolation;  solitude.    Rare. 

She,  of  nought  afraid, 

Through  woods  and  wasteness  wide  him  daily 
sought.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  3,  3. 

That  day  is  a  day  of  wrath,  a  day  of  wasteness. — 
Zephaniah,  i.  15. 

Waster.  *.     One  who,  that  which,  wastes. 
I.  One  that  consumes  dissolutely  and  extra- 
vagantly ;  squanderer ;  vain  consumer. 

Divers  Roman  knights, 
The  profuse  wasters  of  their  patrimonies, 
So  threaten'd  with  their  debts,  as  they  will  now 
Run  any  desperate  fortune. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy. 

Plenty,  in  their  own  keeping,  makes  them  wanton 
and  careless,  and  teaches  them  to  be  squanderers 
and  wasters. — Locke. 

Sconces  are  great  -wasters  of  candles. — Swift. 
2.  Kind  of  cudgel. 

Thou  wouldst  be  loth  to  play  half  a  dozen  of  venies 
at  ivasters. — Beaumont  and  Fletclter,  Philaster. 

With  a  good  waster  he  so  mortified  this  old  Adam 
of  his  son-in-law  squire,  that  he  needed  no  other 
penance  than  this. — Sir  J.  Uarington,  Brief  View 
of  the  Church,  p.  22. 
Wastethritt.  s.     Spendthrift.     Rare. 

Thou  art  a  wastethrift,  nnd  art  run  away  from 
thy  master.— Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Knight  of  the 
Burning  Pestle. 

•Wastrel,  s.     Waste :  (as  common,  or  uncul- 
tivated, land).     Rare. 

Their  works,  both  stream  and  load,  lie  in  several 
or  in  wastrell,  that  is,  in  inclosed  grounds  or  in 
commons.— Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

Wat.  *.    [  ?  ]     Name  for  the  hare. 
Annone  as  they  commyth  me  behynde, 
I  luke  alowe,  and  syt  ful  style  and  loue; 
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The  furst  mane  that  doth  me  fynde, 
Anon  he  cryit— So  howe !    80  hoowe  1 

Lo !  he  sayth,  where  syttyt  an  haare  I 
Aryse  upe,  watte,  and  go  forthe  blyve ! 

With  sorroe  and  with  mych  care,     ' 
I  schape  away  with  my  lyve. 

Go  forthe,  wate,  with  Crystus  curse, 

And,  yf  I  leve,  thou  schalt  be  take; 
I  have  an  hare-pype  in  my  puree. 

Hit  schal  be  set  al  for  thi  sauke. 

There  is  no  best  in  the  world,  I  wene, 

Hert,  hynd.  buke  ne  dowe. 
That  sufferis  half  so  myche  tene 
As  doth  the  sylly  wat,  go  where  he  go. 

The  Mourning  of  the  Hare  in  early  English 
Miscellanies,  15th  century,  pp.  ±i  43 
rm.    «   .>  (Warton  Club.) 

The  finder  sendeth  out  to  seek  the  nimble  wat. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  sons:  xxiL    (Nares  by 

H.  and  W.) 

Thus,  once  concluded,  out  the  teazers  run 
All  in  full  cry  and  speed  till  wat's  undone. 

&.  Fletcher,  Epigrams,  p.  139. 

(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
"Watch,  s.     [A.S.  waecce.'] 

1.  Forbearance  of  sleep ;  attendance  without 
sleep. 

All  the  long  night  their  mournful  watch  they 

keep, 
And  all  the  day  stand  round  the  tomb  and  weep. 

Addison. 

2.  Attention  ;  close  observation. 

In  my  school  days,  when  I  had  lost  one  shaft, 
I  shot  his  fellow,  of  the  self-same  flight, 
The  self-same  way,  with  more  advised  watch, 
To  find  the  other  forth  j  by  vent'ring  both. 
I  oft  found  both. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  \.  1. 

3.  Guard  ;  vigilant  keeping. 

Still,  when  she  slept,  he  kept  both  watch  and  ward. 

-..    .  .     Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  3,  9. 

Hie  thee  to  thy  charge ; 
Use  careful  watch,  chuse  trusty  sentinels. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  y.  3. 

Love  can  find  entrance  not  only  into  an  open 
heart,  but  also  into  a  heart  well  fortified,  if  watch 
be  not  well  kept.— Bacon. 

4.  Watchmen  ;  men  set  to  guard :  (used  col- 
lectively). 

Before  her  gate,  high  God  did  sweat  ordain, 
And  wakeful  watches  ever  to  abide.  SIKHS:  ,-. 

Such  stand  in  narrow  lanes, 
And  beat  our  watch,  and  rob  our  passengers. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  v.  3. 
The  towers  of  heaven  are  fill'd 
With  armed  watch,  that  render  all  access 
Impregnable.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  129. 

An  absurdity  our  Saviour  accounted  it  for  the 
blind  to  lead  the  blind,  and  to  put  him  that  cannot 
see  to  the  office  of  a  watch.— South,  Sennont. 

5.  Place  where  a  guard  is  set. 

He  upbraids  lago,  that  he  made  him 
Brave  me  upon  the  watch. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  v.  2. 

6.  Post  or  office  of  a  watchman. 

As  I  did  stand  my  watch  upon  the  hill, 
I  look'd  toward  Birnam,  and  anon  inethought 
The  wood  began  to  move. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  5. 

7.  Period  of  the  night. 

Your  fair  daughter, 

At  this  odd,  even,  and  dull  watch  o'  the  night, 
Is  now  transported  with  a  gondelier 
To  the  gross  clasps  of  a  lascivious  Moor. 

Shakes-pear,  OtJiello,i.\. 
All  night  he  will  pursue  j  but  his  approach 
Darkness  defends  between,  till  morning  watch. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  207. 
The  latter  watch  of  wasting  night. 
And  setting  stars,  to  kindly  sleep  invite. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  ii.  II. 

8.  Pocket  clock ;    small  clock  moved  by  a 
spring. 

A  watch,  besides  the  hour  of  the  day,  gives  the  day 
of  the  month,  and  the  place  of  the  sun  in  the  zodiack. 
—Sir  M.  Hale. 

That  Cloe  may  be  served  in  state, 
The  hours  must  at  her  toilet  wait ; 
Whilst  all  the  reasoning  fools  below 
Wonder  their  watches  go  so  slow.  Prior. 

Wound-up  at  twelve  at  noon  his  watch  goes  right ; 
Mine  better  goes  wound-up  at  twelve  at  night. 

Churchill. 

In  crossing  a  heath,  suppose  I  pitched  my  foot 
against  a  stone,  and  were  asked  how  the  stone  came 
to  be  there;  I  might  possibly  answer,  that,  for  any- 
thing I  knew  to  the  contrary,  it  had  lain  there  for 
ever ;  nor  would  it  perhaps  be  very  easy  to  shew  the 
absurdity  of  this  answer.  But  suppose  I  had  found 
a  watch  upon  the  ground,  and  it  should  be  enquired 
how  the  watch  happened  to  be  in  that  place,  I 
should  hardly  think  of  the  answer  which  I  had  be- 
fore given,  that,  for  anything  1  knew,  the  watch 
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might  have  always  been  there.  Yet  why  should  not 
this  answer  serve  for  the  watch  as  well  as  for  the 
stone  ?—Paley,  Natural  Theology,  ch.  i. 
Watch,  v.  n.     [A.S.  wacianJ\ 
\.  Not  to  sleep  ;  wake. 

I  have  two  nights  watch'd  with  you ;  but  can  per- 
ceive no  truth  iu  your  report.— Shakespear,  Mac- 
beth, v.  1. 
Sleep,  listening  to  thee,  will  watch. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  106. 

2.  Keep  guard. 

I  will  watch  over  them  for  evil,  and  not  for  good. 
—Jeremiah,  xliv.  27. 

3.  Look  with  expectation. 

My  soul  waiteth  for  the  Lord,  more  than  they  that 
watch  for  the  morning.— Psalms,  cxxx.  6. 

4.  Be  attentive  ;  be  vigilant. 

Watch  thou  in  all  things,  endure  afflictions.— 
2  Timothy,  iv.  5. 

5.  Be  cautiously  observant. 

Watch  over  thyself,  counsel  thyself,  judge  thyself 
impartially.— Jeremy  Taylor. 

6.  Be  insidiously  attentive. 

He  somewhere  nigh  at  hand 
Watches,  no  doubt,  with  greedy  hope  to  find 
His  wish  and  best  advantage  us  asunder, 
Hopeless  to  circumvent  us  join'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  is..  256. 
Watch,  v.  a. 

1.  Guard  ;  have  in  keep. 

Flaming  ministers  to  watch  and  tend  their  charge. 
Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  is.  156. 

2.  Observe  in  ambush. 

Saul  also  sent  messengers  unto  David's  house  to 
watch  him,  and  to  slay  him.— 1  Samuel,  xix.  11. 

He  is  bold,  and  lies  near  the  top  of  the  water, 
watching  the  motion  of  any  water-rat  that  swims 
betwixt  him  and  the  sky.— I.  Walton,  Complete 
Angler. 

3.  Tend. 

Paris  watched  the  flocks  in  the  groves  of  Ida.— 
Broome. 

4.  Observe  in  order  to  detect  or  prevent. 
Watcher,  s.     One  who,  that  which,  watches. 
J .  One  who  sits  up ;  one  who  does  not  go  to 

sleep. 

Get  on  your  night-gown,  lest  occasion  call  us, 
And  shew  us  to  be  watchers. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  ii.  2. 

2.  Diligent  overlooker  or  observer. 

Love  hath  chased  sleep  from  my  enthralled  eyes, 
And   made  them  watchers  of   mine  own  heart's 
sorrow. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  4. 
Watchet.    adj.     [A.S.  wceced.']     Blue ;  pale 
blue.    Obsolete. 

The  mariners  all  appeared  in  watchet  or  sky- 
coloured  cloth.— Milton,  Brief  History  of  Moscovia, 
ch.  v. 

Whom  'midst  the  Alps  do  hanging  throats  sur- 
prise ? 
Who  stares  in  Germany  at  watchet  eyes? 

Creech,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xiii.  210. 

Watchful,  adj.  Vigilant ;  attentive ;  cau- 
tious ;  nicely  observant :  (it  has  of  before 
the  thing  to  be  regulated,  and  against  be- 
fore the  thing  to  be  avoided). 

Call  home  our  exiled  friends, 
That  fled  the  snares  of  watchful  tyranny. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  7. 
Nodding  a  while,  and  watchful  of  his  blow, 
He  fell ;  and  falling,  crush'd  th'  ungrateful  nymph 
below.  Dryden,  Translation  from 

Theocritus,  The  Despairing  Lover,  106. 
Readers  should  not  lay  by  that  caution  which 
becomes  a  sincere  pursuit  of  truth  and   should 
make  them  always  watchful  against  whatever  might 
conceal  or  misrepresent  it. — Locke. 
•Watchfully,  adv.     In  a  watchful  manner ; 
vigilantly ;   cautiously  ;   attentively ;  with 
cautious  observation ;  needfully. 

If  this  experiment  were  very  watchfully  tried  in 
vessels  of  several  sizes,  some  such  things  may  be 
discovered. — Boyle. 

Watchfulness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Watchful. 

1.  Vigilance;    heed;    suspicious    attention; 
cautious  regard  ;  diligent  observation. 

Love,  fantastick  pow'r !  that  is  afraid 
To  stir  abroad  till  watchfulness  be  laid. 

Prior,  Henry  and  Emma,  232. 

By  a  solicitous  watchfidness  about  one's  behaviour, 
instead  of  being  mended,  it  will  be  constrained.— 
Locke. 

2.  Inability  to  sleep. 

Watchfulness,  sometimes   called  a  coma   vigil, 
often  precedes  too  great  sleepiness.— Arbuthnot,  On 
the  Nature  and  Cwice  of  Aliments. 
1384 
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Watchhouse.  s.    Place  -where  the  watch  is 
set. 

Where  statues  breathed,  the  works  of  Phidias' 

hands, 
A  wooden  pump  or  lonely  watclihnuse  stands. 

Gay,  Trivia,  ii.  489. 

Watching,  verbal  abs.     Inability  to  sleep. 

The  bullet,  not  having  been  extracted,  occasioned 
great  pain  and  watchings.— Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Watchiight.  s.     Candle  with  a  rush  wick  to 
burn  in  the  night. 

Item,  a  dozen  pound  of  watchlights  for  the  ser- 
vants.—Addison,  The  Drummer. 

•Watchmaker,  s.     One  whose  trade  is  to 
make  watches,  or  pocket-clocks. 

Smithing  comprehends  all  trades  which  use  forge 
or  file,  from  the  anchorsmith  to  the  watchmaker ; 
they  all  using  the  same  tools,  though  of  several 
sizes. — Moxon. 

"Watchman,   s.    Guard;  sentinel;   one  set 
to  keep  ward. 

On  the  top  of  all  do  I  espy 
The  watchman  waiting,  tydings  glad  to  hear. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Turn  him  into  London-streets,  that  the  watch- 
men might  carry  him  before  a  justice. — Bacon. 

Our  watchmen  from  the  tow  rs,  with  longing  eyes, 
Expect  his  swift  arrival. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  i.  1. 
The  melancholy  tone  of  a  watchman  at  midnight. 
— Swift. 

Watchtower.   s.      Tower  on  which  a  sen- 
tinel was  placed  for  the  sake  of  prospect. 

In  the  day-time  she  sitteth  in  a  watchtower,  and 
flieth  most  by  night. — Bacon. 

To  hear  the  lark  begin  his  flight, 
And  singing  startle  the  dull  night 
From  his  watchtower  in  the  skies, 
Till  the  dappled  dawn  doth  rise. 

Milton,  L' Allegro,  41. 

•Watchword,  s.    Word  given  to  the  senti- 
nels to  know  their  friends. 

All  have  their  ears  upright,  waiting  when  the 
watchword  shall  come,  that  they  should  all  arise  into 
rebellion. — Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

We  have  heard  the  chimes  at  midnight,  master 
Shallow. — That  we  have,  sir  John ;  our  watchword, 
hem  1  boys.— Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iii.  2. 

•Water,  s.  [A.S.  waster.'] 

1.  Well-known  fluid  so  called  :  (for  its  che- 
mical composition  see  the  last  extract). 

Your  water  is  a  sore  decayer  of  your  whoreson 
dead  body.— Shakespear,  Hamlet,  y.  1. 

Water  is  the  chief  ingredient  in  all  the  animal 
fluids  and  solids ;  for  a  dry  bone,  distilled,  affords 
a  great  quantity  of  insipid  water:  therefore  water 
seems  to  be  proper  drink  for  every  animal. — Arbuth- 
not,  On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliment. 
Water,  water,  everywhere, 

The  very  boards  did  shrink ; 
Water,  water,  everywhere, 

And  not  a  drop  to  drink. 

Coleridge,  Ancient  Mariner. 

The  old  chemists  considered  water  as  an  element, 
and  supposed  it  convertible  into  earth,  and  into 
various  organic  products.  This  opinion  was  first 
questioned,  and  afterwards  disproved  by  the  experi- 
ments of  Watt  and  of  Cavendish,  in  the  years  1786 
and  1787.  It  has  since  been  satisfactorily  demon- 
strated that  hydrogen  and  oxygen  are  the  elements 
of  water,  and  that  they  are  contained  in  it  in  the 
relative  proportions  by  weight  of  i  and  8,  or  by 
volumes  2  and  1. — Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  A  rt. 

2.  Sea. 

That  it  may  please  thee  to  preserve  all  that  travel 
by  land  or  by  water. — Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
Litany. 

3.  Lustre  of  a  diamond. 

'Tis  a  good  form, 
And  rich :  here  is  a  water,  look  ye. 

Shakespear,  2'imon  of  Atlwns,  i.  1. 

4.  Urine. 

If  thou  could'st,  doctor,  cast 
The  water  of  my  land,  find  her  disease, 
And  purge  it  to  a  sound  and  pristine  health, 
I  would  applaud  thee.      Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  3. 

Go  to  bed  after  you  have  made  water.— Swift. 
Hold  water.     Be  sound  ;  be  tight. 

A  good  Christian  and  an  honest  man  must  be  all 
of  a  piece,  and  inequalities  of  proceeding  will  never 
hold  water.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Common  with  an  adjectival  construc- 
tion ;  common,  too,  both  as  a  prefix  and 
as  an  affix  in  composition  ;  as  waterworh, 
backwater,  &c.  It  often  gives  us  a  true 
compound,  even  when  we  might  expect  a  i 
pair  of  separate  words.  This  is  because  it  [ 
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so  frequently  implies  an  opposition  to  land, 
e.  g.  watercarriage  as  opposed  to  land  car- 
riage.    In  most  cases  the  combination  con- 
veys its  own  meaning. 
Water,  v.  a. 

1.  Irrigate  ;  supply  with  moisture,  or  water. 

A  river  went  out  of  Eden  to  water  the  garden.— 
Genesis,  ii.  10. 

Chaste  moral  writing  we  may  learn  from  hence, 
Neglect  of  which  no  wit  can  recompense  ; 
The  fountain  which  from  Helicon  proceeds, 
That  sacred  stream,  should  never  water  weeds. 

Waller. 

You  may  water  the  lower  land  when  you  will. — 
Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

2.  Supply  with  water  for  drink. 
Novv  gan  the  golden  Phcebus  for  to  steep 

His  fiery  face  in  billows  of  the  west, 
And  his  faint  steeds  water'd  in  ocean  deep. 

Whilst  from  their  journal  labours  they  did  rest. 

Spenser. 

His  horsemen  kept  them  in  so  strait,  that  no  man. 
could,  without  danger,  go  to  water  his  horse. — 
Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

Water  him,  and  drinking  what  he  can, 
Encourage  him  to  thirst  again  with  bran. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iii.  200. 

3.  Fertilize  or  accommodate  with  streams. 

Mountains,  that  run  from  one  extremity  of  Italy 
to  the  other,  give  rise  to  an  incredible  variety  of 
rivers  that  water  it.—Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

4.  See  Watering,  3. 
Water,  v.  n. 

1.  Shed  moisture. 

Mine  eyes, 

Seeing  those  beads  of  sorrow  stand  in  thine, 
Began  to  wafer.     Shakespear,  Julius  Ccesar,  iii.'l. 

The  tickling  of  the  nostrils  within,  doth  draw  the 
moisture  to  the  nostrils,  and  to  the  eyos  by  consent ; 
for  they  also  will  water.— Bacon,  Natural  and  Ex- 
perimental History. 

How  troublesome  is  the  least  mote  or  dust  falling 
into  the  eye,  and  how  quickly  does  it  weep  and 
water  upon  the  least  grievance  I — South,  Sermons. 

2.  Get  or  take  in  water ;  be  used  in  supply- 
ing water. 

Mahomet  sent  many  small  boats  manned  with 
harquebusiers  and  small  ordnance  into  the  lake 
near  unto  the  camp,  to  keep  the  Christians  from 
watering  there. — Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

The  mouth  waters.  The  man  longs ;  there 
is  a  vehement  desire :  (from  dogs  who  drop 
their  slaver  when  they  see  meat  which  they 
cannot  get). 

Cardinal  Wolsey's  teeth  watering  at  the  bishop- 
rick  of  Winchester,  sent  one  unto  bishop  Pox,  who 
had  advanced  him,  for  to  move  him  to  resign  the 
bishoprick,  because  extreme  age  had  made  him 
blind;  which  Fox  did  take  in  so  ill  part,  that  he 
willed  the  messenger  to  tell  the  cardinal,  that  al- 
though I  am  blind,  I  have  espied  his  malicious 
unthankfulness. — C'amden. 

These  reasons  made  his  mouth  to  water 
With  amorous  longings  to  be  at  her. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  3,  379. 
Water  one's  plants.     Weep.      Obsolete. 

Neither  water  thou  plants,  in  that  thou  departest 
from  thy  pig-nie,  neither  stand  on  in  a  mammering, 
whether  it  be  best  to  depart  or  not. — Euphues  to 
Philautus,  m.  4.    (Nares  by  H.  and  \V.) 
Waterbath.  s.     Large  and  deep  vessel  con- 
taining water  kept  at  a  certain  tempera- 
ture, in  which  smaller  vessels  may  stand, 
for  the  purpose  of  either  heat  or  evapora- 
tion. 
Waterbeans.   *.     In  Botany.     Plant  of  the 

genus  Nelumbium. 

Waterbrash.  s.  In  Medicine.  Form  of  in- 
digestion called  pyrosis  ;  black- water ; 
heartburn. 

Dr.  West  has  stated  . . .  that  the  secretion  of  true 
waterbrash  is  composed  of  water,  albumen,  and  a 
trace  of  sodaic  salt,  with  an  excess  of  soda. — Dr. 
Copland,  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine. 

Waterbllnks.  s.     In  Botany.     Native  plant 

of  the  genus  Montia  (fontana). 
Waterborne.    part.   pref.       Conveyed    by 
\\ater-carriage. 

The  boats  were  employed  in  carrying  out  warps, 
to  drag  their  ships  through  the  soft  mud,  as  soon  as 
they  should  be  waterborne  by  the  flowing  tide. — 
Smollett,  History  of  England,  vol.  iii.  b.  iii.  ch.  viii. 
(Ord  MS.) 

•Watercarriage.  s. 
1,  Conveyance  by  water. 
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2.  Vessel  for  water-carriage. 

The  most  brittle  water-carriage  was  used  among 
the  Egyptians,  who,  as  Strabo  saith,  would  sail 
sometimes  in  boats  made  of  earthenware.— Ar- 
buthnot. 

Watercart.  s.     Cart  for  conveying  water. 

A  gentleman  . . .  watered  sainfoin  with  a  water- 
cart. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

•Water-caster,  s.  [water  in  the  sense  of 
urine  ;  cast,  as  in  cast  a  nativity.]  Water- 
doctor. 

A  face  with  rubies  mixed  like  alabaster, 
Wastes  much  in  physicke  and  her  water-caster. 

Taylor  (the  Waterpoet).   (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Waterclock.  s. 

1.  Hour-glass  with  water  instead  of  sand. 

2.  Clock  in  which  water  is  the  moving  prin- 
ciple. 

A  new  kind  of  water-clock  was  invented  in  Italy 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  A 
cylinder,  divided  into  several  small  cells,  was  sus- 
pended by  a  thread  fixed  to  its  axis,  in  a  frame,  in 
which  the  hours'  distances,  found  by  trial  were 
marked  out.  As  the  water  flowed  from  one  cell  to 
another,  it  changed  very  slowly  the  center  of  gravity 
of  the  cylinder,  and  put  it  in  motion,  like  the  quick- 
silver puppets  invented  by  the  Chinese. — Fosoroke, 
Encyclopaedia  of  Antiquities. 

Water-closet,  s.  Privy  in  which  the  foul 
matter  is  carried  off  by  water. 

The  water-closet  in  the  palace  of  the  Caesars  is 
adorned  with  marble  Arabesques  and  mosaicks. . . . 
The  pipe  and  basin  of  one  still  remains  near  the 
theatre  at  Pompeii,  and  is  like  ours.— Fosbruke,  En- 
cyclopaedia of  Antiquities. 

Watercolour.  *.  Pigment  mixed  with 
water  :  (as  opposed  to  oil). 

Painters  make  colours  into  a  soft  consistence  with 
water  or  oil;  those  they  call  water  colours,  and 
these  they  term  oilcolours. — Boyle,  Experiments  and 
Considerations  touching  Colours. 

•Watercress  s.  Native  plant  of  the  genus 
Nasturtium. 

The  nymphs  of  floods  are  made  very  beautiful; 
upon  their  heads  are  garlands  of  watercresses.— 
Peacham,  On  Drawing. 

Water-cure.  *.     Hydropathy. 

Water-dock,  s.  In  Botany.  Native  plant  oi 
the  genus  Rumex  hydrolapathum. 

Water-doctor.  *.  One  who  forms  his  dia- 
gnosis by  inspection  of  the  urine  ;  water- 
caster. 

Waterdog-.  s.  Dog  trained  to  take  the  wa- 
ter, akin  (as  a  variety)  to  the  Newfound- 
land and  the  retriever. 

The  waterdog  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
to  iterspaniel  from  which  it  differs  considerably  ir 
size  and  in  proportions.— Bell,  History  of  British 
Quadrupeds,  including  the  Cetacea. 

•Watered,  part.  adj. 

1.  Supplied  with  water. 

2.  In  Manufactures.   Pressed  by  the  Water- 
ing process. 

The  different   ranging  the   superficial  parts  ol 
velvet  and  watered  silk  does  the  like.— Locke. 
Waterer.  s.     One  who  waters. 

This  ill  weed,  rather  cut  off  by  the  ground  than 
plucked  up  by  the  root,  twice  or  thrice  grew  forth 
again  ;  but  yet,  maugre  the  warmers  and  waterers, 
hath  been  ever  parched  up.— Carew,  Survey  of  Corn- 
wall. 

•Waterfall.  *.     Cataract;  cascade. 

I  have  seen  in  the  Indies  far  greater  waterfalls 
than  those  of  Ninus.— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

•Waterfowl,  s.  Fowl  which  live  or  get  their 
food  in  water. 

Waterfowl  joy  most  in  that  air  which  is  likest 
water.— Bacon. 

Watergaii.  s.  [?  gall.]  Secondary  rainbow. 
Dyce  remarks  that  this  word,  though  not 
common  in  the  older  writers,  is  found  more 
than  once  in  Horace  Walpole's  writings. 

False  news  are  allways  produced  by  true  good, 
like  the  wateryall  by  the  rainbow.  —  H.  Walpole, 
Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  310.  (Cunningham's  edition.) 

The  word  is  a  useful  one,  and  might  ad- 
vantageously become  current.     Weather- 
gall  is  an    inaccurate    form   of   it;    the 
German  being  Wassergalle. 
Waterglass.  s. 

1.  Water-clock  :  (in  the  extract  it  translates 

K\t\^vSpa). 
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For  at  that  earlier  date  there  existed  ...  no  such 
habits  of  established  deference  to  a  Dikastery  so- 
lemnly sworn,  with  full  notice  to  defendants  and 
full  time  of  defence  measured  by  the  water-glass  — 
Orote,  History  of  Greece,  pt.  ii.  ch.  Ixxii. 

2.  Solution  used  in  Stereochrome ;  see 
extract. 

Waterglass  is  a  soluble  alkaline  silicate,  a  liquefled 
flint,  made  by  boiling  silica  in  an  alkali:  it  is  sold 
in  a  liquid  state,  and  is  applied  mixed  with  twice  its 
quantity  of  water,  one  quart  of  the  mixture  being 
required  to  fix  twenty  square  feet  of  painting 
There  are  two  kinds  of  waterglass;  the  one  made 
with  soda,  the  other  with  potash;  the  latter  is 
found  to  be  preferable.  A  picture  thus  fixed  has  no 
gloss,  and  can  be  seen  in  all  lights.  This  method 
has  been  already  successfully  applied  in  the  Houses 
of  Parliament.— Brands  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Waternen.  s.   Native  bird  (male  or  female) 

of  the  genus  Rallus. 

Wateriness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Watery;  humidity;  moisture. 

The  forerunners  of    an  apoplexy  are   dulness 

night- mares,  weakness,  wateriness,  and  turgidity  o' 

the  eyes.— Arbuthnot. 

"Watering-,  verbal  abs. 

1.  Act  of  supplying  with  water  for  drink; 
place  of  such  supply. 

I  chose  rather  to  observe  some  kind  of  military 
advantages  to  await  him  at  his  foragings,  at  his 
waterings.— Milton,  Apology  for  Smeciymnuus. 

2.  Dropping  with  water,  or  fluid. 

Their  mouths  were  set  a-watering  with  hope  of 
five  per  cent.— Locke. 

8.  In  Manufactures.     See  extract. 

The  watering  of  stuffs  (moirage,  French)  ...  is 
a  process  to  which  silk  and  other  textile  fabrics  are 
subjected,  for  causing  them  to  exhibit  a  variety  of 
undulated  reflections  and  plays  of  light.  It  is  pro- 
duced by  sprinkling  water  upon  the  goods,  and  then 
passing  them  through  a  calendar,  either  with  hoi 
or  cold  rollers,  plain  or  variously  indented.— Ure 
Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Watering-place,  s.  Town,  village,  or  other 
place,  usually  on  the  sea-coast,  noted,  al 
certain  seasons,  for  a  numerous  resort  ol 
persons  to  it:  (according  to  Todd,  'a 
modern  cant  term'). 

He  had  a  right  to  employ  those  hours  in  so  inno- 
cent and  so  elegant  a  relaxation,  which  other  gen- 
tlemen usually  squander  away  in  the  noisy  sports 
of  the  field,  the  expensive  pleasures  of  the  metro- 
polis in  the  winter,  or  in  the  loitering  dissipation  ol 
our  public  watering-places  in  the  summer  season. — 
Graves,  Recollections  ofSkenstone,  p.  55 :  1788. 
Waterish.  adj.  Somewhat  watery. 

1.  Resembling  water. 

Where  the  principles  are  only  phlegm,  what  can 
be  expected  from  the  watensh  matter,  but  an  insi- 
pid manhood,  and  a  stupid  old  infancy  V— Dryden. 

2.  Moist ;  boggy. 

Some  parts  of  the  earth  grow  moorish  orwaterish, 
others  dry.— Sir  M.  Hale,  Origination  of  Mankind. 

Waterishness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Waterish;  thinness;  resemblance  ol 
water. 

A  pendulous  sliminess  answers  a  pituitous  state, 
or  an  acerbity,  which  resembles  the  tartar  of  our 
humours,  or  waterishness,  which  is  like  the  serosity 
of  our  blood. — Sir  J.  Floyer,  Preternatural  State 
of  the  animal  Humours. 

Wateriiiy.  s.  Native  plant  so  called ;  the 
white  waterlily  being  the  Nymphaea  alba, 
the  yellow,  the  Nuphar  lutea. 

Let  them  lie  dry  twelve  months,  to  kill  the  water- 
weeds,  as  waterlilies  and  bulrushes.  —  /.  Walton, 
Complete  Angler. 

Broad  waterlilies  lay  tremulously, 
And  starry  river-buds  glimmered  by, 
And  around  them  the  soft  stream  did  glide  and 

dance, 
With  a  motion  of  sweet  sound  and  radiance. 

Shelley,  Tlie  Sensitive  Plant, 

Waterline.  s.  Boundary  of  any  section  of 
the  bottom  of  a  ship,  made  by  a  plane  pa- 
rallel to  the  line  of  flotation,  the  upper- 
most one  being  called  the  load  waterline, 
and  the  lowest  the  light  waterline. 
Waterlogged,  adj.  Term  applied  to  a  ship, 
when  by  leaking  she  has  received  so  much 
water  in  her  hold  as  to  become  unmanage- 
able. 

The  shattered,  weather-beaten,  leaky,  water-logged 
vessel.— Burke,  Thoughts  on  a  Regicide  Peace. 
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"Waterman,  s.     Ferryman  ;  boatman. 

Having  blocked  up  the  passage  t  Greenwich,  they 
ordered  the  watermen  to  let  fall  their  oars  more 
gently.— Dryden. 

Bubbles  of  air  working  upward  from  the  very 
bottom  of  the  lake,  the  watermen  told  us  that  they 
are  observed  always  to  rise  in  the  same  places.— Ad- 
dison.  Travels  in  Italy. 

The  waterman  forlorn,  along  the  shore, 
Pensive  reclines  upon  his  useless  oar. 
__,  Gay,  2V»«a,ii.8«l. 

Watermark,  s. 

1.  Utmost  limit  of  the  rise  of  the  flood. 

Men  and  beasts 

Were  borne  above  the  tops  of  trees  that  grow 
On  th'  utmost  margin  of  the  watermark. 
,    T     ,  Dryden,  All  for  Love,  i.  1. 

2.  In  Paper-making.    Private  mark  or  mono- 
gram of  the  paper-maker. 

The  various  sizes  of  paper  have,  in  some  instances, 
at  least,  derived  their  names  from  the  water-mark* 
used  at  the  periods  of  their  manufacture.  Thus  Pot, 
from  the  mark  of  the  jug,  manufactured  in  15*>— 
1560;  Foolscap,  a  later  device;  Post,  from  a  post- 
horse,  about  1670.— Courtney,  in  Brande  and  Cox, 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
•Watermelon,  s. 

1.  See  extract;   the  undetermined  plant  it 
applies  to  being  different  from  the  one  to 
which  the  name  is  now  assigned. 

The  watermelon  hath  trailing  branches,  as  the  cu- 
cumber or  melon,  and  is  distinguished  from  other 
cucurbitaceous  plants,  by  its  leaf  deeply  cut  and 
jagged,  and  by  its  producing  uneatable  fruit.— 
Miller,  Gardener's  Dictionary. 

2.  Melon  remarkable  for  its  juice  and  flavour; 
Cucurbita  citrullus  :  (this  is  the  plant  to 
which  the  name  now  refers). 

Many,  however,  [of  the  Cucurbitaceae,  or  plants  of 
the  Gourd  family]  are  in  use  as  potherbs  ...  the 
water-melon  so  highly  esteemed  for  the  cool  refresh- 
ing juice  of  its  large  fruit.— Lindley,  Vegetable  King- 
dom. 

Watermiii.  *.  Mill  turned  by  water :  (con- 
trast windmill). 

Corn  ground  by  windmills,  erected  on  hills,  or  in 
the  plains  where  the  watermills  stood.— Mortimer, 
Husbandry. 

•Water mint.  s.  Native  plant  of  the  genus 
Mentha  (aquatica). 

Those  which  perfume  the  air  most  delightfully . . . 
are  burnet,  wild-thyme,  and  water-mint.— Bacon, 
Essays,  Of  Gardens. 
Waternewt.  s.     See  extract. 

The  Lacerta  aquatica,  or  water-newt,  when  young 
hath  four  neat  ramified  fins, . . .  which  fall  oft'  when 
the  legs  are  grown.— Derham,  Physico-Theology. 
Water-parting,  s.     See  Watershed. 
Waterpiate.  s.   Plate  with  a  double  bottom, 
filled  with  hot  water  to  keep  viands  warm. 
Then  as  to  sentiment.    It  fares  little  better  with 
that.    This  kind  of  dish  above  all,  requires  to  be 
served  up  hot,  or  sent  off  in  water-plates,  that  your 
friend  may  have  it  almost  as  warm  as  yourself;    If 
it  have  time  to  cool,  it  is  the  most  tasteless  of  all 
cold  meats.— C.  Lamb,  Essays  of  Elia,  Distant  Cor- 
respondence. 

•Waterproof,  adj.    Proof  against  water. 

Caoutchouc . . .  when  treated  with  hot  naphtha  . . . 
and  triturated  . . .  affords  a  homogeneous  varnish, 
which  .  . .  applied  to  wool  or  cloth,  prepares  it  for 
forming  the  patent  waterproof  cloth  of  Mackintosh. 
— Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Mines. 

•Waterproofing:,  s.  Process  by  which  cloth, 
&c.,  is  made  waterproof. 

Waterproofing  ...  is  most  perfectly  effected  by 
means  of  caoutchouc,  which  is  applied  in  various 
ways ;  but  there  are  other  substances,  and  among 
them  some  of  the  earthy  soaps, ...  to  which  some 
gelatinous  material  is  occasionally  added. — Brande 
and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and 
Art. 

Waterraii.  s.  [the  r  double  in  sound  as 
well  as  in  spelling.]  Native  bird  of  the 
genus  Rallus  (aquaticusV 

A  variety  of  the  water-rail  has  been  taken  which 
was  pure  white. — Yarrell,  History  of  British  Bird*. 

witerrat.  s.  Native  animal  of  the  genus 
Arvicola. 

There  be  land-rats  and  water-rats.— Shakespear, 
Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

The  pike  is  bold,  and  lies  near  the  top  of  the 
water,  watching  the  motion  of  any  frog  or  water - 
rat,  or  mouse. — 1.  Walton,  Complete  Angler, 
Watersapphire.  .s.     See  extract. 

Watersapphire  is  the  occidental  sapphire,  and  is 
neither  of  so  bright  a  blue,  nor  so  hard  as  the 
oriental.—  Woodward. 
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Watershed,  s.  [German,  wasserscheide.~] 
In  Geography.  Point,  or  district,  by  which 
the  head  waters  of  two  (or  more)  streams 
are  separated ;  as  such,  higher  than  the 
origin  of  either  water-system,  of  both 
which  it  determines  the  slope.  Of  late  the 
word  water-parting  has  been  preferred  to 
it,  and  that  on  the  high  authority  of  the 
Geographical  Society.  The  two  words, 
however,  are  widely  different ;  a  true  water- 
parting  being  the  point  where  a  river  di- 
vides in  its  lower  course,  e.g.  as  at  the 
head  of  a  delta.  Add  to  this  that  in  water- 
shed both  the  elements  are  English,  which 
is  not  the  case  with  Water-parting. 

Watershut.  s.  Well-cover. 

A  large  well -squared  stone,  which  he  would  cut 
To  serve  his  style,  or  for  some  water-shut. 

W.  Browne,  Britannia's  Pastorals. 
Watersnake.  s. 

1.  Snake,  or  snakelike  animal,  living  in  the 
water  (often  imaginary). 

Beyond  the  shadow  of  the  ship, 

1  watched  the  water-snakes : 
They  moved  in  tracks  of  shining  white, 
And  when  they  reared,  the  elfish  light 

Fell  off  in  hoary  flakes. 

Coleridge,  Ancient  Mariner. 

2.  For  the  watersflakes  of  Zoology  see  under 
Sea-serpent. 

Waterspaniei.  s.  Waterdog  of  the  spaniel 
kind. 

(For  example  see  Waterd  og.) 
•Waterspout.  Si     Mass,  column,  of  water 
suspended  in  the  air. 

The  causes  of  the  waterspout  are  very  imperfectly 
known.  By  some  it  is  supposed  to  be  formed  by  a 
whirlwind  of  extreme  intensity,  while  others  ascribe 
it  to  an  electric  origin.  They  are  probably  occa- 
sioned by  the  whirling  of  air  with  such  velocity  as 
to  cause  a  vacuum  in  the  axis  of  rotation ;  the  con- 
tact of  the  lower  end  of  such  a  vertical  axis  with 
water  would  cause  the  elevation  of  a  column  of  the 
latter  to  a  height  of  about  thirty  feet.—Brande  and 
Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Watersprite.  s.  Spirit  frequenting,  or 
living  in,  water. 

A  speck,  a  mist,  a  shape,  I  wist ; 
And  still  it  near'd  and  near'd, 
As  if  it  dodged  a  watersprite, 
And  plunged,  and  tacked,  and  veered. 

Coleridge,  Ancient  Mariner. 
"Water table,  s. 

1.  In  Architecture.      Set-off  in  a  wall,   so 
placed  as  to  throw  off  the  water  from  the 
building. 

2.  In  Navigation.    Sills  of  the  windows  in 
the  stern. 

Watertight,  adj.    Not  admitting  water. 

Cottages  not  high  built,  yet  wind-tight  and  water- 
tight.—Bishop  Hall,  Remains,  p.  46. 
Watervine.   s.      In  Botany.     Plant  of  the 
genus   Phytocrene    (Gr.   yvrbv  =  plant  + 
icprivt)=  fountain). 

In  the  province  of  Martaban,  Dr.  Wallich  found 
his  water-vine,  whose  singular,  soft,  and   porous 
wood  discharges,  when  wounded,  a  very  large  quan- 
tity of  pure  and  tasteless  fluid,  which  is  quite  whole- 
some.— Lindley,  Vegetable  Kingdom. 
Watervole.  s.      [Fr.  aruali,  from  arvicola, 
the  name  of  the  genus.]     Water-rat. 

The  water-vole,  or,  as  he  is  more  frequently  called, 
the  water-rat,  is  found  in  most  parts  of  Europe.— 
Bell,  A  History  of  British  Quadrupeds,  including 
the  Cetacea. 

Waterways.  *.  In  Navigation.  Pieces  of 
wood  at  the  junction  of  the  deck  with  the 
sides,  to  keep  out  water,  and  to  prevent 
the  beams  from  slipping  upwards. 

Waterweed.  s. 

1.  Water-plant  of  recent  introduction,  but 
so  rapidly  spread  as  to  be  almost  univer- 
sal ;  Anacharis  alsinastrum. 

2.  Term  applied  to  freshwater  aquatic  plants 
generally. 

(For  example  see  W  a  t  e  r  1  i  1  y.) 
Waterwheel.  s.     Wheel  turned  by  water. 

By  making  the  waterwheels  larger,  the  motion 
will  be  so  slow,  that  the  screw  will  not  be  able  to 
supply  the  stream.— Bishop  Wilkins,  Daedalus. 
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Waterwitli.  s.    See  extract. 

The  waterwith  of  Jamaica  growing  on  dry  hills,  in 
the  woods,  where  no  water  is  to  be  met  with,  its 
trunk,  if  cut  into  pieces  two  or  three  yards  long, 
and  held  by  either  end  to  the  mouth,  affords  so 
plentifully  a  limpid,  innocent,  and  refreshing  water, 
or  sap,  as  gives  new  life  to  the  droughty  traveller  or 
hunter. — Derham,  Physico-Theology. 

Waterwork.  *.  Play  of  fountains  ;  artificial 
spout  of  water ;  any  hydraulic  perform- 
ance. 

Engines  invented  for  mines  and  waterworks  often 
fail  in  the  performance.— Bishop  Wilkins,  Matlie- 
matical  Magick. 

Waterwort.  s.   Name  given  to  native  plants 
of  the  genus  Elatine  (species,  tripetala  and 
hydropiper). 
"Watery,  adj. 

1.  Thin;  liquid;  like  water. 

The  bile,  by  its  saponaceous  quality,  mixeth  the 
oil  and  watery  parts  of  the  aliment  together. — Ar- 
buthnot,  On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

2.  Tasteless  ;  insipid ;  vapid ;  spiritless. 

We'll  use  this  unwholesome  humidity,  this  gross, 
watery  pumpion.— Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  iii.  3. 

3.  Wet ;  abounding  with  water. 

When  the  big  lip  and  watery  eye 
Tell  me  the  rising  storm  is  nigh ; 
'Tis  then  thou  art  yon  angry  main, 
Deform'd  by  winds,  and  dash'd  by  rain. 

Prior,  The  Lady's  Looking-glass. 

4.  Relating  to  the  water. 

On  the  brims  her  sire,  the  watery  god, 
Roll'd  from  a  silver  urn  his  crystal  flood.     Dryden. 

5.  Consisting  of  water. 

The  watery  kingdom  ...  is  no  bar 
To  stop  the  foreign  spirits ;  but  they  come, 
As  o'er  a  brook,  to  see  fair  Portia. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  7. 

Those  few  escaped 

Famine  and  anguish  will  at  last  consume, 
Wand'ring  that  watery  desart. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  777. 
Betwixt  us  and  you  wide  oceans  flow, 
And  watery  desarts.         Dryden,  Indian  Emperor. 

•Wattle,  s.     [A.S.  watel.~\ 

1.  Hurdle. 

2.  Barbs,  or  loose  red  flesh,  that  hangs  below 
the  cock's  bill. 

The  cock's  comb  and  wattels  are  an  ornament 
becoming  his  martial  spirit. — Dr.  H.  Mure,  Antidote 
against  Atheism. 

The  barbel  is  so  called,  by  reason  of  his  barb,  or 
wattels,  at  his  mouth,  which  is  under  his  nose  or 
chops.—/.  Walton,  Complete  Angler. 

•Wattle,  v.  a.  Bind  with  twigs  ;  form  by 
plaiting  twigs  one  within  another. 

A  plough  was  found  in  a  very  deep  bog,  and  a 
hedge  wattled  standing.— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

"Wave.  *.  [A.S.  wag.] 

1.  Water  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sur- 
face ;  billow ;  water  driven  into  undulating 
inequalities ;  undulation. 

Amidst  these  toils  succeeds  the  balmy  night ; 

Now  hissing  waters  the  quench'd  guns  restore ; 
And  weary  waves  withdrawing  from  the  fight, 

Are  lull'd,  and  pant  upon  the  silent  shore. 

Dryden,  A  nnus  Mirabilis,  xcviii. 

The  wave  behind  impels  the  wave  before.     Pope. 

2.  Unevenness ;  inequality. 

Thus  it  happens,  if  the  glass  of  the  prisms  be  free 
from  veins,  and  their  sides  be  accurately  plane  and 
well  polished,  without  those  numberless  waves,  or 
curls,  which  usually  arise  from  sand-holes  a  little 
smoothed  in  polishing  with  putty.— (Sir  /.  Newton. 
•Wave.  s. 

1.  Play  loosely;  float. 

I  may  find 
Tour  warlike  ensigns  waving  in  the  wind.  Dryden. 

2.  Be  moved  as  a  signal. 

A  bloody  arm  it  is,  that  holds  a  pine 
Lighted  above  the  Capitol,  and  now 
It  waves  unto  us. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy. 

3.  Waver. 

They  wave  in  and  out,  no  way  sufficiently 
grounded,  no  way  resolved,  what  to  think,  speak, 
or  write,  more  than  only  that  because  they  have 
taken  it  upon  them,  they  must  be  opposite. — Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

If  he  did  not  care  whether  he  had  their  love  or 
no,  he  waved  indifferently 'twixt  doing  them  neither 
good  nor  harm.— Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  ii.  2. 
Wave.  v.  a. 

1.  Raise  into  inequalities  of  surface* 


WAWL 

He  had  a  thousand  noses 
Horns  welk'd  and  waved  like  the  enridged  sea. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

2.  Move  loosely. 

They  waved  their  fiery  swords,  and  in  the  air 
Made  horrid  circles. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lnst,  vi.  304. 
JEneas,  hastening,  waved  his  fatal  sword 
High  o'er  his  head. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JZneid,  x.  1289. 

3.  Waft ;  remove  anything  floating. 

Some  men  never  conceive  how  the  motion  of  the 
earth  below  should  wave  one  from  a  knock  perpen- 
dicularly directed  from  a  body  in  the  air  above. — 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

4.  Beckon  j  direct  by  a  waft  or  motion  of  any 
thing. 

Look  with  what  courteous  action 
It  waves  you  to  a  more  removed  ground : 
But  do  not  go  with  it.         Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  4. 
Wave-offering,  s.      Offering  in  the  Jewish 
ceremonial  law,  which,  when  waved  (held 
aloft),  might  be  eaten  by  the  worshippers  ; 
when  heaved,  by  the  priests. 

Thou  shalt  put  all  in  the  hands  of  Aaron,  and  in 
the  hands  of  his  sons,  and  shalt  wave  them  for  a 
wave-offering  before  the  Lord. — Exodus,  xxix.  24.. 
Waveless.  adj.     Smooth  ;  wanting  waves. 

Smoother  than  this  loaveless  spring, 
And  purer  than  the  substance  of  the  same. 

Peele,  David  and  Bethsdbe :  1599. 
Waver,  v.  n. 

1.  Play  to  and  fro ;  move  loosely. 

I  took  two  triangular  glasses,  and  one  of  them 
being  kept  fixed  in  the  same  posture,  that  the  iris 
it  projected  on  the  floor  might  not  waver,  I  cast 
on  the  same  floor  another  iris,  with  another  prism, 
moving  it  to  and  fro.— Boyle. 

2.  Be  unsettled  ;  be  uncertain,  or  inconstant ; 
fluctuate ;  not  to  be  determined. 

In  which  amazement,  when  the  miscreant 
Perceived  him  to  waver  weak  and  frail, 

Whilst  trembling  horror  did  his  conscience  daunt, 
And  hellish  anguish  did  his  soul  asssail. 

/Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  9,  49. 
What  if  Hospinian  should  have  said,  that  Luther 

wavered  in  the  point  of  the  sacrament  ?  does  it  follow 

that  he  really  did  so  ?— Bishop  Atterbury, 

3.  Totter  ;  be  in  danger  of  falling. 

Has  any  disloyalty  dared  to  feign  that  religion 
wavers '/  They  foully  mistake ;  as  commonly  they 
do,  that  are  more  cunning  in  other  men's  lives  than 
in  their  own :  'tis  not  religion  wavers,  but  their 
loyalty. — Holiday. 

Waver,  s.     Young  slender  tree.     Obsolete. 

It  is  a  very  ordinary  copse  that  will  not  afford 
[per  acre]  three  or  four  firsts,  fourteen  seconds, 
twelve  thirds,  eight  wavers.— Evelyn,  Sylva,  b.  iii. 
ch.i.  §3. 

Waverer.  s.     One  who,  that  which,  wavers. 

Come,  young  waverer,  come,  and  go  with  me ; 
In  one  respect  I'll  thy  assistant  be. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  8. 
Waveringness.   s.     Attribute  suggested  by 
Wavering  j    state   or  quality   of   being 
wavering. 

The  waveringness  of  our  cupidities  turneth  the 
mind  into  a  dizziness  unawares  to  itself. — W.  Mown,- 
tague,  Devout  Essays,  pt.  i.  preface. 

Waving,    verbal  abs.      Act   of   moving  or 
playing  loosely. 

I  am  delighted  with  the  wavings  of  thy  forests.— 
Addison,  Spectator,  no.  585. 

Wavy.  adj. 

1.  Rising  in  waves. 

In  safe  conduct  of  these 

Did  thirtie  hollow-bottom'd  barkes  divide  the  wavia 

seas.  Chapman. 

For  thee  the  ocean  smiles,  and  smooths  her  wavy 

breast ; 

And  heav'n  itself  with  more  serene  and  purer  light 
is  blest. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Lucretius,  b.  i. 
•2.  Playing  to  and  fro,  as  in  undulations. 

Let  her  glad  vallies  smile  with  wavy  corn ; 
Let  fleecy  flocks  her  risin-r  hills  adorn. 

Prior,  Carmen  Secularefor  the  Year  1700. 

Wawes,  or  Waes.  s.  pi.    Waves.    Obsolete. 

Another  did  the  dying  brands  repair 
With  iron  tongs,  and  sprinkled  oft  the  same 
With  liquid  waes.     Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  ii.  7, 86. 

Whilst  they  fly  that  gulf's  devouring  jaws, 
They  on  this  rock  are  rent,  and  sunk  in  helpless 
wawes.  Ibid.  ii.  12, 4. 

Wawl.  v.  n.     Cry;  howl. 

The  first  time  that  we  smell  the  air, 
We  wawl  and  cry.        Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 
Where  cats  do  waule  by  day,  and  dogs  by  night. 
Return  from  Parnassus;  1606. 


WAX 

Wax.  v.  n.  pret.  wax,  waxed;  past  part. 
waxed,  waxen.  Wex  is  another,  but, 
though  an  archaic,  not  an  older  form. 
[A.S.  weaxan.~\ 

1.  Grow;  increase;  become  bigger,  or  more : 
(used  of  the  moon,  in  opposition  to  wane, 
and  figuratively  of  things  which  grow  by 
turns  bigger  and  less). 

The  husbandman  in  sowing  and  setting,  upon 
good  reason,  observes  the  waxing  and  waning  of  the 
moon. — Hakew'dl,  Apology. 

They  wax  and  wane 
'Twixt  thrift  and  penury. 

Came,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

2.  Pass  into  any  state  ;  become  ;  grow. 

Where  things  have  been  instituted,  which  being 
convenient  and  good  at  the  first,  do  afterward  in 
process  of  time  wax  otherwise,  we  make  no  doubt 
but  they  may  be  altered,  yea,  though  councils  or 
customs  general  have  received  them. — Hooker,  Ec- 
clesiastical Polity. 

We  will  destroy  this  place;  because  the  cry  of 
them  is  waxen  great  before  the  Lord. — Genesis,  xix. 
13. 

This  answer  given,  Argantes  wild  drew  near, 
Trembling  for  ire,  and  waxing  pale  for  rage : 
Nor  could  he  hold.  Fairfax. 

If  I  wax  but  cold  in  my  desire, 
Think  heav'u  hath  motion  lost,  and  the  world  fire. 

Donne. 

Their  manners  wax  more  and  more  corrupt,  in 
proportion  as  their  blessings  abound.— Bishop  Atter- 
bury. 

Wax.  s.  [A.S.  weaxJ]  Vegetable  product 
forming  the  varnish  of  buds  and  berries  of 
certain  plants ;  for  its  relation  to  the  wax 
as  secreted  by  the  bee,  see  last  extract. 

Wax  consists  of  an  acid  spirit,  of  a  nauseous  taste, 
and  an  oil  or  butter,  which  is  emollient,  laxative, 
and  anodyne.— Arbuthnot. 

It  was  long  supposed  that  bees  merely  collected 
the  wax  thus  ready  formed  in  plants;  but  Huber 
found  that  though  excluded  from  all  food  except 
sugar,  they  still  formed  wax;  and  accordingly  it  has 
been  found  that  the  elementary  composition  of  bees' 
wax  and  vegetable  wax  is  slightly  different.  .  .  . 
According  to  Brodie,  bees'  wax  contains  three  sub- 
stances separable  by  boiling  alcohol,  viz.  myricin, 
which  is  insoluble;  cerin,  which  is  deposited  in 
crystals  as  the  solution  cools ;  and  cerolein,  which 
is  retained  in  solution.  Their  relative  proportions 
vary,  but  in  ordinary  bees'  wax  there  appears  to  be 
about  73  per  cent,  of  myricin,  22  of  cerin,  and  5  of 
cerolein. — Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 

Common  in  composition :  (as,  wax-candle, 
bees1 -wax). 
•Wax.  v.  a.     Smear  ;  join  with  wax. 

He  form'd  the  reeds,  proportion'd  as  they  are ; 
Unequal  in  their  length,  and  wax'd  with  care, 
They  still  retain  the  name  of  his  ungrateful  fair. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Trans- 
formation of  Syrinx. 

•Wax-chandler,  s.  Maker  of,  dealer  in, 
•wax  candles. 

Waxen,  adj.     Made  of  wax. 

The  female  bee  . . .  builds  her  waxen  cells, 

With  honey  stored.   Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  490. 

I  can  yet  shoot  beams,  whose  heat  can  melt 
The  waxen  wings  of  this  ambitious  boy. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  The  Sophy. 

Waxllght.  s.    Wax  candle. 

Peter  de  Brueys  ...  is  taunted  as  having  deserted 
the  church  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  his  benefice. 
He  denied  infant  baptism,  it  is  said,  because  the 
parents  brought  not  the  children  with  offerings: 
he  annulled  the  sacrifice  of  the  altar,  because  men 
came  not  with  their  hands  and  bosoms  loaded  with 
gifts  and  with  waxlights.  —  Milman,  History  of 
Latin  Christianity,  b.  ix.  ch.  viii. 

Wax  wing-,  s.  In  Ornithology.  Bird  of  the 
genus  Bombycilla  (garrula),  an  occasional 
visitant  of  the  British  Isles ;  chatterer ; 
Bohemian  chatterer ;  waxen  chatterer ; 
Bohemian  waxwing. 

Although  the  bird  is  called  the  Bohemian  wax- 
wing,  it  is  not  more  plentiful  in  Bohemia  than  in 
England.— Yarrell,  History  of  British  Birds. 

Waxwork.  *.  Figures  formed  of  wax  in 
imitation  of  the  substances  which  they  re- 
present. 

I  never  saw  so  great  an  assembly  of  spectators  as 
were  met  together  at  the  opening  of  this  great  piece 
of  waxwork.— Addison,  Tatler,  no.  257. 

Waxy,  adj  Resembling  wax,  especially  in 
respect  to  its  softness  and  readiness  in 
yielding;  abounding  in,  related  to,  wax. 


WAY 

He  is  servile  in  imitation,  waxy  to  persuasion. — 
Bishop  Hall,  Characters,  p.  111. 

That  the  softer  waxy  part  of  you  may  receive  some 
impression  from  this  discourse,  l«t  us  close  all  with 
an  application.— Hammond,  Works,  iv.  67i>. 

Way.  5.     [A.S.  wcBg,  weg.~\ 

1.  Road  in  which  one  travels:  (this  word  is 
applied  in  many  relations  which  seem  un- 
like one  another,  but  have  all  the  original 
of  road  or  travel,  noting  either  progression 
or  the  mode  of  progression,  local  or  intel- 
lectual). 

You  cannot  see  your  way. — 
I  have  no  way,  and  therefore  want  no  eyes : 
I  stumbled  when  1  saw. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  1. 
Flutt'ring  the  god  and  weeping  said, 
Pity  poor  Cupid,  generous  maid  I 
Who  happen'd,  being  blind,  to  stray, 
And  on  thy  bosom  lost  his  way. 

Prior,  Love  Disarmed,  19. 

2.  Road  made  for  passengers. 

Know'st  thou  the  way  to  Dover  ? — 
Both  stile  and  gate,  horse- way  and  foot-path. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  1. 
Attending  long  in  vain,  I  took  the  way 
Which  through  a  path  but  scarcely  printed  lay. 

Dryden,  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  54. 

3.  Length  of  space. 

An  old  man  that  had  travelled  a  great  way  under 
a  huge  burden,  found  himself  so  weary,  that  he 
called  upon  death  to  deliver  him.— Sir  £.  L'JEs- 
trange. 

4.  Course ;  direction  of  motion ;  local  ten- 
dency. 

I  now  go  toward  him,  therefore  follow  me, 
And  mark  what  way  I  make. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  v.  1. 

He  stood  in  the  gate,  and  asked  of  every  one 
Which  way  she  took,  and  whither  she  was  gone. 

Dryden,  Last  Parting  of  Hector  and  A  ndromache. 

To  observe  every  the  least  difference  that  is  in 
things,  keeps  the  understanding  steady  and  right  in 
its  way  to  knowledge.— Locke. 

5.  Advance  in  life. 

The  boy  was  to  know  his  father's  circumstances, 
and  that  he  was  to  make  his  way  by  his  own  in- 
dustry.— Spectator. 

6.  Passage ;  power  of  progression  made  or 
given. 

Back  do  I  toss  these  treasons  to  thy  head : 
This  sword  of  thine  shall  give  them  instant  way, 
Where  they  shall  rest  for  ever. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  v.  3. 

The  reason  may  be,  that  men  seldom  come  into 
those  posts  till  after  forty ;  about  which  time  the 
natural  heat  beginning  to  decay,  makes  way  for 
those  distempers.— Sir  W.  Temple. 

Some  make  themselves  way,  and  are  suggested  to 
the  mind  by  all  the  ways  of  sensation  and  reflection. 
— Locke. 

7.  Vacancy  made  by  timorous  or  respectful 
recession. 

Nor  was  he  satisfied,  unless  he  made  the  pure 
profession  of  the  gos(>el  give  way  to  superstition  and 
idolatry,  wherever  he  had  power  to  expel  the  one, 
and  establish  the  other.— Bishop  Atterbury. 

The  senate,  forced  to  yield  to  the  tribunes  of  the 
people,  thought  it  their  wisest  course  to  give  way 
also  to  the  time.— Swift. 

8.  Course ;  regular  progression. 

But  give  me  leave  to  seize  my  destined  prey, 
And  let  eternal  justice  take  the  way. 

Dryden,  Theodore  and  Honoria,  137. 

9.  Course  or  progress  considered    as    ob 
structed  or  hindered. 

The  imagination  being  naturally  tumultuous, inter- 
poseth  itself  without  asking  leave,  casting  thoughts 
in  our  way,  and  forcing  the  understanding  to  reflect 
upon  them. — Duppa. 

10.  Tendency  to  any  meaning,  or  act. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  words  that  sounds  that 
way,  or  points  particularly  at  persecution.— Bishop 
Atterbury. 

11.  Access;  means  of  admittance. 

Being  once  at  liberty,  'twas  said,  having  made  my 
way  with  some  foreign  prince,  I  would  turn  pirate. 
— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

12.  Sphere  of  observation. 

These  inquisitions  are  never  without  baseness,  and 
very  often  useless  to  the  curious  inquirer.  For  men 
stand  upon  their  guards  against  them,  laying  all 
their  counsels  and  secrets  out  of  their  way.— Jeremy 
Taylor,  Rule  and  Exercises  of  holy  Living. 

The  general  officers,  and  the  publick  ministers 
that  fell  in  my  way,  were  generally  subject  to  the 
gout.— Sir  W.  Temple. 

13.  Means;  mediate  instrument;  interme- 
diate step. 
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By  noble  ways  we  conquest  will  prepare  • 
First  offer  peace,  and  that  refused,  make  war. 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperor,  i.  1. 

A  child  his  mother  so  well  instructed  this  way  in 
geography,  that  he  knew  the  limits  of  the  four  parts 
of  the  world.— Locke. 

14.  Method;  scheme  of  management. 

He  durst  not  take  open  way  against  them,  and 
as  hard  it  was  to  take  a  secret,  they  being  so  con- 
tinually followed  by  the  best  and  every  way  ablest  of 
that  region.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

As  by  calling  evil  good,  a  man  is  misrepresented 
to  himself  in  the  way  of  flattery ;  so  by  calling  good 
evil,  he  is  misrepresented  to  others,  in  the  way  of 
slander.— South,  Sermons. 

15.  Private  determination ;  particular  will  or 
humour. 

He  was  of  an  high  mind,  and  loved  his  own  will 
and  his  way,  as  one  that  revered  himself,  and  would 
reign  indeed.— Bacon. 

If  I  had  my  way, 

He  had  mew'd  in  flames  at  home,  not  i'  th'  senate ; 
I  had  singed  his  furs  by  this  time. 

jB.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy. 

16.  Manner;  mode. 

She  with  a  calm  carelessness  let  every  thing  slide, 
as  we  do  by  their  speeches,  who  neither  in  matter 
nor  person  do  any  way  belong  unto  us.— Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

God  hath  so  many  times  and  ways  spoken  to  men. 
— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

His  way  of  expressing  and  applying  them,  not  his 
invention  of  them,  is  what  we  admire.— Addison. 

17.  Method;  manner  of  practice. 

Having  lost  the  way  of  nobleness,  he  strove  to 
climb  to  the  height  of  terribleness.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Matter  of  mirth  . . . 

She  could  devise,  and  thousand  ways  invent. 
To  feed  her  foolish  humour,  and  vain  jolliment. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  ii.  6,  3. 

Taught 

To  live  the  easiest  way,  not  with  perplexing  thoughts. 
Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  182. 

18.  Method  or  plan  of  life,  conduct,  or  action. 

To  attain 

The  highth  and  depth  of  thy  eternal  ways, 
All  human  thought  comes  short. 

Milfoil,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  412. 
When  a  man  sees  the  prodigious  expence  our 
forefathers  have  been  at  in  these  barbarous  build- 
ings, one  cannot  but  fancy  what  miracles  they  would 
have  left  us,  had  they  only  been  instructed  in  the 
right  way. — Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

19.  Process  of  things  good  or  ill. 

The  affairs  here  began  to  settle  in  a  prosperous 
way. — Heylin. 

20.  Right  method  to  act  or  know. 

We  are  quite  out  of  the  way,  when  we  think  that 
things  contain  within  themselves  the  qualities  that 
appear  to  us  in  them. — Locke. 

21.  General  scheme  of  acting. 

Men  who  go  out  of  the  way  to  hint  free  things, 
must  be  guilty  of  absurdity  or  rudeness.— Richard- 
son, Clarissa. 

By  the  way.  Without  any  necessary  connec- 
tion with  the  main  design  ;  en  passant. 

Note,  by  the  way,  that  unity  of  continuance  it 
easier  to  procure  than  unity ;of  species.— Bacon,  Na- 
tural and  Experimental  History. 

Will  Honeycomb,  now  on  the  verge  of  three- 
score, asked  me,  in  his  most  serious  look,  whether  I 
would  advise  him  to  marry  lady  Betty  Single,  who, 
by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  greatest  fortunes  about 
town. — Spectator. 

Go,  or   come   one's  way,  or  ways.     Come 
along,  or  depart.    Colloquial. 
Nay,  come  your  ways ; 
This  is  his  majesty,  say  your  mind  to  him. 

Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  ii.  1. 
To  a  boy  fast  asleep  upon  the  brink  of  a  river. 
Fortune  came  and  waked  him  ;  Prithee  get  up,  and 
go  thy  ways,  thou'lt  tumble  in  and  be  drown'd  else. 
— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 
Often  used  corruptly  for  wise. 

But  if  he  shall  any  ways  make  them  void  after  he 
hath  heard  them,  then  he  sliall  bear  her  iniquity .— 
Numbers,  xxx.  15. 

Being  sent  to  reduce  Pares,  he  mistook  a  great 
fire  at  a  distance  for  the  fleet,  and  being  no  ways  a 
match  for  them,  set  sail  for  Athens. — Swift. 

"lis  no  way  the  interest  even  of  priesthood.— 
Pope. 

Waybrede.  s.  [A.S.  wegbrede."}  Broad- 
leaved  plantain :  (spelt  waybread  in  the 
extract). 

Next  waybread  rose,  propt  by  her  seven  nerves, 
Who  th'  honour  of  a  noble  house  prrs«T\  vs. 

C'  u-lnj,  Englished. 

•Wayfare.  v.  a.  Travel  as  a  wayfarer.  Hare. 
Abranam,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  wayfarrd  from  place 
to  place  upon  the  ?a.T\,\\.—Trewiusst<>fthe  Christian 
Religion.    (Urd  MS.) 
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"WAT*  ABES') 

WEAL          S 
Wayfarer,    s. 


WA  YF 

Passenger;  traveller. 


Howsoever,  many  wayfarers  make  themselves 
glee    by  putting  the  inhabitants  in  mind  of  this 
privilege;  who  again,  especially  the  women,  forslow 
not  to  bain  them.— Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall.^ 
Wayfaring,  adj.  Travelling;  passing}  being 
on  a  journey. 

They  to  whom  all  this  is  revealed,  if  they  will  not 
be  directed  into  a  path  so  plained  and  smoothed, 
that  the  wayfaring  men,  though  fools,  shall  not  err 
therein,  must  needs  acknowledge  themselves  in  the 
number  of  the  blind,  that  will  not  enter  into  God  s 
rest.— Hammond,  On  Fundamentals. 
Wayfaring,  verbal  abs.  Travel  as  of  a  way- 
farer :  (in  the  extract  the  older  form  would, 
probably,  be  on-wayfaring,  a-wayfaring). 

Once  only,  O  blessed  Jesus,  whiles  thou  went  way- 
faring upon  this  globe  of  earth,  didst  thou  put  on 
glory,  even  upon  Mount  Tabor,  in  thy  Heavenly 
Transfiguration.— Bishop  Hall,  Mystery  of  Godli- 
ness. (OrdMS.) 

Wayfarlngtree.  *.    Native  tree  of  the  genus 
Viburnum  (Ian tana). 

The  viburnum  or  wayfaringtree  makes  pins  for 
the  yokes  of  oxen.— Evelyn. 
Waygoose.  s.    In  Bailey,  explained  stubble- 
goose.    Add  to  this  that  the  old  spelling  is 
tvayz,  wayts,  and  the  connection  with  the 
German  weizen  =  wheat,  is  probable.     At 
present  the  meaning  is  that  given  in  the  ex- 
tracts ;  i.  e.  annual  dinner  of  the  printers, 
which  originally  was  fixed  for  the  season 
of  the  wheat  stubbles. 

July  is  the  month  in  which  the  different  offices  of 
the  metropolis  generally  have  each  their  way-goose, 
or  annual  dinner,  and  Saturday  is  the  day  com- 
monly chosen.— Savage,  Dictionary  of  the  Art  of 
Printing. 

It  is  also  customary  for  all  the  journey-men  to 
make  every  year  new  paper  windows,  whether  the 
old  will  serve  again  or  no ;  because  that  day  they 
make  them,  the  master  printer  gives  them  a  way- 
goose  ;  that  is,  he  makes  them  a  good  feast,  and  not 
only  entertains  them  at  his  own  house,  but  besides, 


WEAK 

Wayward,  but  wise ;  by  long  experience  taught 
To  please  both  parties,  for  ill  ends  he  fought. 

Dryden. 

Waf  wardly.  adv.  In  a  wayward  manner  ; 
frowardly ;  perversely. 

Waywardly  proud ;  and  therefore  bold :  because 
extremely  faulty.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Waywardness,  s.     Attribute  suggested  by 
Wayward;  frowardness  ;  perverseness. 

Such  the  behaviour  of  ladies,  as  builded  their 
chastity  not  upon  waywardness,  but  choice  of 
worthiness.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

We.  pron.  Plural  of  the  pronoun  of  the  first 
person  ;  i.e.  term  applied  by  the  speaker  to 
himself  and  others  associated,  or  supposed 
to  be  associated,  with  him  in  the  action  con- 
veyed by  the  verb. 

Retire  we  to  our  chamber, 

A  little  water  clears  us  of  this  deed.  ,,,..„ 

Shiikespear,  Macbeth.  11.  2. 
Fair  and  noble  hostess,  . 

We  are  your  guests  to-night.  H> td .  i.  6. 

Notwithstanding  animals  had  nothing  like  the  use 
of  reason,  we  find  in  them  all  the  lower  parts  of  our 
nature  in  the  greatest  strength.— Addison. 
We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  11.  220. 

Following  a  preposition,  i.e.  other  than  a 
nominative  case. 

To  poor  we 
Thine  enmity 's  most  capital. 

Shakespear,  Corwlanus,  v.  3. 

•Weak.  adj.  [A.S.  wcec,  wac.~} 

1.  Feeble  ;  not  strong. 

Here  only  weak 
Against  the  charm  of  beauty 's  powerful  glance. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  532 
Wert  thou  not  weak  with  hunger,  mad  with  love, 
That  word  had  been  thy  last,  or  in  this  grove 
This  hand  should  force  thee  to  renounce  thy  love. 
Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  ii.  144. 

2.  Infirm ;  not  healthy. 

Here  I  stand  your  brave, 
A  poor,  infirm,  weak,  and  despised  old  man. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii. 


gives  them  money  to  spend  at  the  ale-house  or  tavern    3    g0ft .   pliant ;  not  stiff, 
at  night ;  and  to  this  feast  they  invite  the  correcter. ,        T  »  , 

founder,  smith,  joyner,  and  inck -maker,  who  all  of !  4.  LOW  Ot  sound. 


them  severally  (except  the  correcter  in  his  own  civi- 
lity) open  their  purse-strings  and  add  their  benevo- 


A  voice  not  soft,  weak,  piping,  and  womanish  j  but 
audible,  strong,  and  manlike. — Ascham. 


printers :  but  from  the  correcter  they  expect  nothing, 
because  the  master  printer  chusing  him,  the  work- 
men can  do  him  no  kindness.  These  way-gooses, 
are  always  kept  about  Bartholomew-tide.  And  till 
the  master-printer  have  given  this  way-goose,  the 
journeymen  do  not  use  to  work  by  candlelight. — 
Moxon,  Mechanick  Exercises :  1683. 

•Waylay,   v.  a.     Watch  insidiously  in  the 
way ;  beset  by  ambush. 

I  will  waylay  thee  going  home,  where  if  it  be  thy 
chance  to  kill  me,  . . .  thou  kill'st  me  like  a  rogue 
and  a  villain.— Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

The  employment  of  money  is  chiefly  merchan- 
dizing or  purchasing ;  and  usury  waylays  both :  it 
dulls  and  damps  all  industries.— Bacon. 

How  thou  lurk'st 

In  valley  or  green  meadow,  to  waylay 
Some  beauty  rare. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  ii.  184. 
Now  on  their  coasts  our  conquering  navy  rides, 

Waylays  their  merchants,  and  their  land  besets, 
Each  day  new  wealth  without  their  care  provides, 
They  lay  asleep  with  prizes  in  their  nets. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  ccii. 
•Wayless.  adj.     Pathless  ;  untracked. 
When  on  upon  my  wayless  walk 

As  my  desires  me  draw, 
I,  like  a  madman,  fell  to  talk 
With  everything  I  saw.  Drayton,  Cynthia. 

•Waymaker.  ».    One  who  causes  way  to  be 
made  for  another  ;  precursor. 

Laurentius  Valla,  both  the  earls  of  Mirandula,  Ac. 
and  the  rest  of  those  famous  waymakers  to  the  suc- 
ceeding restitution  of  the  evangelical  truth. — Bishop 
Hall,  Cases  of  Conscience. 

•Waymark.  s.    Mark  to  guide  in  travelling. 
Set  thee  up  waymarks,  make  thee  high  heaps. — 
Jeremiah,  xxxi.  21. 

•Wayment.  v.  a.    Lament,  or  grieve.   Obso- 
lete. 

For  what  boots  it  to  weep  and  to  wayment, 
When  ill  is  chanced,  but  doth  the  ill  increase, 
And  the  weak  mind  with  double  woe  torment. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Wayward,    adj.     Froward  ;  peevish  ;  mo- 
rose ;  vexatious  ;  liking  his  own  way. 

That  night  the  elder  it  was,  the  more  wayward  it 
shewed  itself  towards  them.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 
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w^rkmStotL^astl?;5-  Feeble  of  mind  ;  wanting  spirit ;  wanting 
discernment. 

As  the  case  stands  with  this  present  age,  full  of 
tongue  and  weak  of  brain,  we  yield  to  the  stream 
thereof.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

That  Portugal  hath  yet  no  more  than  a  suspen- 
sion of  arms,  they  may  thank  the  Whigs,  whose 
false  representations  they  were  so  weak  to  oelieve.— 
Swift. 

6.  Not  much  impregnated  with  any  ingre- 
dient :  (as, '  a  weak  tincture,1  '•weak  beer'). 

7.  Not  powerful ;  not  potent. 

I  must  make  fair  weather  yet  a  while, 
Till  Harry  be  more  weak,  and  I  more  strong. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  v.  1. 

The  weak,  by  thinking  themselves  strong,  are  in- 
duced to  venture  and  proclaim  war  against  that 
which  ruins  them  ;  and  the  strong,  by  conceiting 
themselves  weak,  are  thereby  rendered  unactive  and 
useless. — South,  Sermons. 

8.  Not  well  supported  by  argument. 

A  case  so  weak  and  feeble  hath  been  much  per- 
sisted in.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

9.  Unfortified. 


To  quell  the  tyrant  love,  and  guard  thy  heart 
On  this  weak  side,  where  most  our  nature  fails, 
Would  be  a  conquest  worthy  Cato's  son. 

Addison,  Cato. 

•Weak.  v.  a.    Weaken.    Rare. 

We  must  toil  to  make  our  doctrine  good, 
Which  will  impair  the  flesh,  and  weak  the  knee. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Life  of  the  Soul. 

•Weaken,   v.  a.      Render  weak  ;    enfeeble  ; 
deprive  of  strength. 

The  first  which  weakened  them  was  their  security. 
— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Their  hands  shall  be  weakened  from  the  work, 
that  it  be  not  done.— Nehemiah,  vi.  9. 

Let  us  not  weaken  still  the  weaker  side 
By  our  divisions.  Addison,  Cato. 

Solemn  impressions,  that  seem  to  weaken  the 
mind,  may,  by  proper  reflection,  be  made  to 
strengthen  it. — Richardson,  Clarissa. 

Weakener.     s.        One    who,    that    which, 
weakens  ;  that  which  lessens  the  effects. 

Fastings  and  mortifications,  no  question,  rightly 
managed,  are  huge  helps  to  piety,  and  great  wea/c- 
eners  of  sin,  and  furtherances  to  a  man  in  his  Chris- 
:       tian  course.— South,  Sermons,  vol.  vi.  serin,  xi. 


•Weakling,  s.    Feeble  creature. 

Thou  art  no  Atlas  for  so  great  a  weight ; 
And,  weakling,  Warwick  takes  his  gift  again, 
Aud  Henry  is  my  king,  Warwick  his  subject. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  V.  1. 
Ulysses ;  who  I  thought  was  mand 
With  great  and  goodly  personage  ;  and  bore 
A  vertue  answerable  ;  and  this  shore 
Should  shake  with  weight  of  such  a  conqueror, 
When  now  a  weakling  came,  a  dwarfie  thing. 

Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey. 
JEsof  begged  his  companions  not  to  overcharge 
him ;  they  found  him  a  weakling,  and  bade  him 
please  himself.— (Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

•Weakly,  adj.     Not  strong ;  not  healthy. 

Being  old  and  weakly,  twenty  years  in  prison,  it 
was  ten  to  oiie  that  ever  I  should  have  returned. — 
Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

•Weakly,  adv.     In  a  weak  manner. 

1.  Feebly;   faintly;  without  strength;   with 
want  of  efficacy. 

The  motion  of  gravity  worketh  weakly,  both  far 
from  the  earth,  and  also  within  the  earth.— Bacon. 

2.  Indiscreetly;    injudiciously;    timorously; 
with  feebleness  of  mind. 

This  high  gift  of  strength  committed  to  me, 
Under  the  seal  of  silence,  could  not  keep, 
But  weakly  to  a  woman  must  reveal  it. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  48. 

•Weakness,  s.    [A.S.  wacnysseJ]     Attribute 
suggested  by  Weak. 

1.  Want  of  strength ;  want  of  force;  feeble- 
ness. 

Troy  in  our  weakness  stands,  not  in  her  strength. 
Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  3. 

Argument 
Of  human  weakness  rather  than  of  strength. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  401. 

2.  Want  of  sprightliness. 

New  graces  yearly  like  thy  works  display. 
Soft  without  weakness,  without  glaring  gay. 

Pope,  Epistle  to  Mr.  Jervas. 

3.  Want  of  steadiness. 

By  such  a  review  we  shall  discern  and  strengthen 
our  weaknesses  with  good  resolution,  and  so  order 
our  future  conversation  as  may  render  us  least  ex- 
posed to  falling.— .Borers,  Sermons. 

4.  Infirmity ;  unhealthiness. 

Persons  in  those  posts  derive  a  weakness  of  consti- 
tution from  the  ease  and  luxury  of  their  ancestors, 
and  the  delicacy  of  their  own  education.— Sir  W. 
Temple. 

5.  Want  of  cogency. 

She  seems  to  be  conscious  of  the  weakness  of  those 
testimonies. — Archbishop  Tillotson. 

6.  Want  of  judgement ;  want  of  resolution ; 
foolishness  of  mind. 

A  woman,  and  thence  weak.— Weakness  is  thy 

excuse, 

And  I  believe  it  j  weakness  to  resist 
Philistian  gold  :  if  weakness  may  excuse, 
What  murderer,  what  traitor,  parricide, 
Incestuous,  sacrilegious,  but  may  plead  it  ? 
All  wickedness  is  weakness. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  829. 

7.  Defect ;    failing  ;    weak    point :    (hence 
common  in  the  plural). 

If  you  will  work  on  any  man,  you  must  know  his 
nature,  and  so  lead  him  ;  or  his  weaknesses  and  dis- 
advantages, and  so  awe  him. — Bacon. 

Many  find  a  pleasure  in  contradicting  the  common 
reports  of  fame,  and  in  spreading  abroad  the  weak- 
nesses of  an  exalted  character.— Addison,  Spectator. 

•Weal.  s.     [see  Well.] 

1.  Happiness;  prosperity;  flourishing  state. 

Our  weal  on  you  depending, 
Counts  it  your  weal,  that  he  have  liberty. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  iv.  2. 
Thine,  and  of  all  thy  sons, 
The  weal  or  woe  in  thee  is  placed  ;  beware  I 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  637. 
Ireland  ought  to  be  considered  not  only  in  its  own 
interest,  but  likewise  in  relation  to  England,  upon 
whose  weal  in  the  main  that  of  this  kingdom  de- 
pends.— Sir  W.  Temple. 

2.  Republic  ;  state  ;  public  interest. 

Blood  hath  been  shed 
Ere  human  statute  purged  the  general  weal. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 
How  shall  the  muse  from  such  a  monarch  steal 
An  hour,  and  not  defraud  the  public  iveal  ? 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  ep.  i. 

"Weal.  v.  a.     Mark  with  stripes  or  lashes. 

Thy  sacred  body  was  stripped  of  thy  garments, 
and  waled  with  bloody  stripes. — Bishop  Hall,  Con- 
templations, b.  iv. 

•Weal.  s.     [A.S.  wcel.~]     Mark  of  a  stripe. 
Like  warts  or  weals  it  hangs  upon  her  skin. 

Donne. 


WEAL 

Weald,  and  Wealden.  s.  In  Geology.  See 
extract. 

The  wealden  series  in  the  typical  wealden  district 
of  England  consists  of  the  deposits  called  Hastings 
sands,  which  repose  on  the  Purbeck  strata.  The 
uppermost  member  is  the  weald  clay.  .  .  .  The 
wealden  series  has  always  been  regarded  as  the  ac- 
cumulations made  at  the  mouth  of  a  considerable 
river  coming  in  from  the  weat.  The  deposits  ex- 
tend, but  are  very  poorly  exhibited,  across  the 
Channel  on  the  coast  of  France  near  Boulogne ;  and 
beds  distinctly  contemporaneous  are  found  in  Scot- 
land, Westphalia,  and  Hanover.  The  latter  are  im- 
portant from  their  magnitude  and  thickness.  They 
consist  of  sandstones. . . .  The  wealden  beds  are  in- 
teresting as  containing  the  remains  of  gigantic 
herbivorous  land  reptiles,  and  also  of  the  flying 
reptiles  of  the  oolite,  lias,  and  chalk. — Ansted,  in 
JBrande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art. 

Weaisman.  s.  Sneering  word  for  a  poli- 
tician. 

Meeting  two  such  wealsmen  as  you  are,  I  cannot 
call  you  Lycurguses.— • Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  ii.  1. 
Wealth.  S. 

1.  Prosperity;  external  happiness. 

In  all  time  of  our  tribulation,  in  all  time  of  our 
wealth,  in  the  hour  of  death,  and  in  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, good  Lord  deliver  us.  —  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  Litany. 

2.  Riches ;  money,  or  precious  goods. 

In  desart  hast  thine  habitance, 
And  these  rich  heaps  of  wealth  doth  hide  apart 
From  the  world's  eye  and  from  her  right  usance. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  ii.  7, 7. 
Each  day  new  wealth  without  their  care  provides, 
They  lie  asleep  with  prizes  in  their  nets. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  ccii. 

Wealthily,  adv.  In  a  wealthy  manner ; 
richly. 

I  come  to  wive  it  wealthily  In  Padua, 
If  wealthily,  then  happily  in  Padua. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  2. 

Weaithiness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Wealthy. 

I  almost  hate  the  idea  of  wealthiness  as  much  as 
the  word.— Shenstone,  Letter  to  Graves,  September 
20, 1747. 

•Wealthy,  adj.    Rich  ;  opulent ;  abundant. 

If  a  gentleman,  or  any  wealthy  yeoman,  have  any 
children,  the  eldest  shall  be  kept  in  some  order,  but 
all  the  rest  shall  shift  and  fall  to  this  occupation  of 
stealing.— Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 
Not  Neptune's  self  from  all  his  floods  receives 
A  wealthier  tribute  than  to  thine  he  gives. 

Pope,  Windsor  Forest. 
Wean.  v.  a.     [A.S.  wenan.~\ 

1.  Put  from  the  breast ;  ablactate. 

'Tis  since  the  earthquake  now  eleven  years ; 
And  she  was  wean'd. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  3. 

2.  Withdraw  from  any  habit  or  desire. 

Here  the  place  whose  pleasant  sights 
From  other  shades  have   wean'd    my  wand'ring 

mind; 

Tell  me  what  wants  me  here.  Spenser. 

The  troubles  of  age  were  intended  by  the  Author 
of  our  being  to  wean  us  gradually  from  our  fond- 
ness of  life,  the  nearer  we  approach  to  the  end  of  it. 
— Swift. 
Weanel,  also  Wennel.  s.   Weanling.  Rare. 

Though  when  as  Lowder  was  far  away, 
This  wolfish  sheep  would  catchen  his  prey ; 
A  lamb,  or  a  kid,  or  a  weanel  wast, 
With  that  to  the  wood  would  he  speed  haste. 

Spenser. 

Weanling.  S. 

1.  Animal  newly  weaned;  (used  adjectivally 
in  the  extract). 

Or  taint-worm  to  the  weanling  herds. 

Milton,  Lycidat,  46. 

2.  Child  newly  weaned. 

•Weapon,  s.  [A.S.  wapen.~\  Instrument  of 
offence ;  something  with  which  one  is 
armed  to  hurt  another. 

The  giant 

Down  let  fall  his  arm,  and  soft  withdrew 
His  weapon  huge,  that  heaved  was  on  high, 
For  to  have  slain  the  man  that  on  the  ground  did 
lie.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

His  foes,  who  came  to  bring  him  death, 
Bring  him  a  weapon  that  before  had  none.   Daniel. 

With  his  full  force  he  whirl'd  it  first  around, 
But  the  soft  yielding  air  received  the  wound; 
Imperial  Juno  turn'd  the  course  before, 
And  fix'd  the  wand'ring  weapon  in  the  door. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JSneid,  ix.  1005. 

Weapon,  v.  a.  Supply,  arm,  with  weapons, 
weiiponed.  part.  adj.  Armed  for  offence ; 
.  furnished  with  arms. 
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Both  the  combatants  entered,  apparelled  only  in 
their  doublets  and  hoses, and  weaponed  with  sword, 
buckler,  and  dagger.— Sir  J.  Hayward. 
•Weaponless,  adj.     Having  no  weapon ;  un- 
armed. 

I  could  have  sent  him, 

With  more  ease,  weaponless  to  you,  and  bound. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Little  French  Lawyer. 

Samson 

Ran  on  embattled  armies,  clad  in  iron, 
And,  weaponless  himself, 
Made  arms  ridiculous,  useless  the  forgery 
Of  brazen  shield  and  spear,  the  hammer  d  cuirass, 
Chalybean  temper'd  steel,  and  frock  of  mail, 
Adamantean  proof.   Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  128. 
Weaponsalve.   *.       Salve   which    was    sup- 
posed to  cure  the  wound,  being  applied  to 
the  weapon  that  made  it. 

That  the  sympathetick  powder  and  the  weapon- 
salve  constantly  perform  what  is  promised,  I  leave 
others  to  believe.— Boyle. 

Weaponsmith.  *.    Forger  of  arms. 

The  first  mechanics  .  .  .  the  heroical  weapon- 
smiths,  on  one  hand,  and  the  other  poor  professors 
of  such  rude  arts  as  we  cannot  do  without.— Kemble, 
The  Saxons  in  England,  b.  ii.  ch.  vii. 

"Wear.  v.  a.    pret.    wore,  past  part.   worn. 
[A.S.  weran."] 

1.  Waste  with  use  or  time,  or  instruments; 
impair  or  lessen  by  gradual  diminution. 

The  waters  wear  the  stones.— Job,  xiv.  19. 

An  hasty  word,  or  an  indiscreet  action,  does  not 
dissolve  the  bond,  but  that  friendship  may  be  still 
sound  in  heart ;  and  so  outgrow  and  wear  off  these 
little  distempers. — South,  Sermons. 

Kings'  titles  commonly  begin  by  force, 
Which  tune  wears  off  and  mellows  into  right. 

Dryden. 
With  out. 

Wisest  and  best  men  full  oft  beguiled, 
With  goodness  principled,  not  to  reject 
The  penitent,  but  ever  to  forgive. 
Are  drawn  to  wear  out  miserable  days. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  759. 

No  differences  of  age,  tempers,  or  education,  can 
wear  out  religion,  and  set  any  considerable  number 
of  men  free  from  it.— Archbishop  Tillotson,  Sermons. 

Theodosius  exerted  himself  to  animate  his  peni- 
tent in  the  course  of  life  she  was  entering  upon, 
and  wear  out  of  her  mind  groundless  fears.— Addi- 
son.  Spectator. 

2.  Consume  tediously. 

What  masks,  what  dances, 
To  wear  away  this  long  age  of  three  hours  ! 

Shakespear,  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  v.  1. 

3.  Carry  appendant  to  the  body. 

Why  art  thou  angry? — 
That  such  a  slave  as  this  should  wear  a  sword, 
Who  wears  not  honesty. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  2. 
This  is   unconscionable  dealing,  to  be  made  a 
slave,  and  not  know  whose  livery  I  wear. — Dryden, 
Spanish  Friar,  i.  2. 

On  her  white  breast  a  sparkling  cross  she  wore, 
Which  Jews  might  kiss,  and  infidels  adore. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  ii. 

4.  Exhibit  in  appearance. 

Such  an  infectious  face  her  sorrow  wears, 
I  can  bear  death,  but  not  Cydaria's  tears. 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperor. 

5.  Affect  by  degrees. 

Trials  wear  us  into  a  liking  of  what  possibly,  in 
the  first  essay,  displeased  us.— Locke. 

A  man  who  has  any  relish  for  true  writing,  from 
the  masterly  strokes  of  a  great  author  every  time  he 
peruses  him,  wears  himself  into  the  same  manner. 
— Addison,  Spectator. 
Wear  out. 

a.  Harass. 

He  shall  wear  out  the  saints.— Daniel,  vii.  26. 

b.  Waste  or  destroy  by  degrees. 

This  very  rev'rent  lecher,  quite  worn  out 
With  rheumatisms,  and  crippled  with  his  gout. 

J.  Dryden,  jun..  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xiv.  76. 
"Wear.   r.  n. 

1.  Be  wasted  with  use  or  time:  (commonly 
with  some  particle,  as,  out,  away,  off"). 

Thou  wilt  surely  wear  away. — Exodus,  xviii.  18. 

In  those  who  have  lost  their  sight  when  young,  in 
whom  the  ideas  of  colours  having  been  but  slightly 
taken  notice  of,  and  ceasing  to  be  repeated,  do  quite 
wear  out.— Locke. 

2.  Be  tediously  spent :  (with  out). 

Thus  wore  out  night,  and  now  the  herald  lark 
Left  his  ground-nest,  high  towering  to  descry 
The  morn's  approach,  and  greet  her  with  his  song. 
Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  ii.  279. 

3.  Pass  away  by  degrees :  (with  off). 

If  passion  causes  a  present  terror,  yet  it  soon 
wears  off;  and  inclination  will  easily  learn  to  slight 
such  scarecrows.— Locke. 
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Wear.  *.    Act  of  wearing;  thing  worn. 

It  was  th'  inchantment  of  her  riches 
That  made  m'  apply  t'  your  crony  witches ; 
That  in  return  would  pay  th'  expence, 
The  wear  and  tear  of  conscience. 

Butler,  Hudibrat,  iii.  1, 1179. 
Wear.  ».  a.     In  Navigation.     Bring  a  ship 

round. 
•Wear.  *.     See  Weir. 

•Wearable,  adj.     Capable  of  being  worn. 

A  proposal  for  the  universal  use  of  Irish  manu- 
facture in  clothes  and  furniture  of  houses,  Ac.  ut- 
terly rejecting  every  wearable  that  comes  from 
England.— Swift-  (Ord  MS.) 

•Wearer.  8.    One  who,  that  which,  wears. 

1.  One  who  has  anything  appendant  to  his 
person. 

Were  I  the  wearer  of  Antonius'  beard, 
I  would  not  shave  't  to-day. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  2. 

Cowls,  hoods  and  habits  with  their  wearers  tost, 
And  flutter'd  into  rags. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  490. 

Armourbears  off  insults,  and  preserves  the  wearer 
in  the  day  of  battle;  but  the  danger  once  repelled, 
it  is  laid  aside,  as  being  too  rough  for  civil  conversa- 
tion.— Dry  den. 

We  ought  to  leave  room  for  the  humour  of  the 
artist  or  wearer. — Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

2.  That  which  wastes  or  diminishes. 

Take  away  this  measure  from  our  dress  and  habits, 
and  all  is  turned  into  such  paint  and  glitter,  and 
ridiculous  ornaments,  as  are  a  real  shame  to  the 
wearer. — Law. 

Weariness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Weary;  lassitude;  state  of  being  spent 
with  labour. 

Heaven,  when  the  creature  lies  prostrate  in  the 
weakness  of  sleep  and  weariness,  spreads  the  cover- 
ing of  night  and  darkness  to  conceal  it.— South,  Ser- 
mons. 

"Wearing  verbal  abs.     Clothing. 

It  was  his  bidding ; 
Give  me  my  nightly  wearing,  and  adieu. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  iv.  3. 

Wearish.  adj.    SeeWeerish. 
•Wearisome,   udj.     Troublesome  ;   tedious  ; 
causing  weariness. 

The  soul  preferreth  rest  in  ignorance,  before 
wearisome  labour  to  know.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

Satiety  from  all  things  else  doth  come, 
Then  life  must  to  itself  grow  wearisome. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Of  Old  Age,  pt.  iv. 

•Wearisomely,  adv.  In  a  wearisome  manner ; 
tediously  ;  so  as  to  cause  weariness. 

As  of  Nimrod,  so  are  the  opinions  of  writers  dif- 
ferent touching  Assur,  and  the  beginning  of  that 
great  state  of  Assyria;  a  controversy  wearisomely 
disputed,  without  any  direct  proof  or  certainty.— 
Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Wearisomeness.  s.  Attribute  suggested 
by  Wearisome. 

A  wit,  quick  without  lightness,  sharp  without 
brittleness,  desirous  of  good  things  without  new- 
fengleness,  diligent  in  painful  things  without  weari- 
someness. — Ascham,  Schoolmaster. 
•Weary,  adj.     [A.S.  werig.~\ 

1.  Subdued  by  fatigue  ;  tired  with  labour. 

Fair  Phoebus  gan  decline  in  haste 
His  weary  waggon  to  the  western  vale.        Spenser. 

Let  us  not  be  weary  in  well-doing.— Galatiant, 
vi.  9. 

An  old  man  broken  with  the  storms  of  state, 
Is  come  to  lay  his  weary  bones  among  ye : 
Give  him  a  little  earth  for  charity. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iv  :>. 

2.  Impatient  of  the  continuance  of  anything 
painful  or  irksome. 

The  king  was  as  weary  of  Scotland  as  he  had  been 
impatient  to  go  thither,  finding  all  things  proposed 
to  nim  without  consideration  of  his  honour  or  in- 
terest.— Lord  Clarendon,  llittory  of  the  Grand 
Rebt.lion. 

3.  Desirous  to  discontinue. 

See  the  revolution  of  the  times, 
Make  mountains  level,  and  the  continent, 
Weary  of  solid  firmness,  melt  itself 
Into  the  seas. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  in.  1. 

4.  Causing  weariness  ;  tiresome. 

Their  gates  to  all  were  open  evermore 
That  by  the  weary  way  were  travelling. 
And  one  sat  waiting  ever  them  before 
To  call  in  coiners  by  that  needy  were  and  poor. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  10,  S6. 
The  weariest  and  most  loathed  life 
That  age,  ache,  penury,  imprisonment, 
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Can  lay  on  nature,  is  a  paradise 
To  what  we  fear  of  death. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  1. 

Weary,   r.  a. 

1.  Tire;  fatigue;  harass;  subdue  by  labour. 

Better  that  the  enemy  seek  us ; 
So  shall  he  waste  his  means,  weary  his  soldiers, 
Doing  himself  offence. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Ctesar,  iv.  3. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  continue  a  paper  by 
resuming  the  same  subjects,  and  wearying  out  the 
reader  with  the  same  thoughts  in  a  different  phrase. 
—Addison,  Freeholder. 

2.  Make  impatient  of  continuance. 

I  stay  too  long  by  thee,  I  weary  thee. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  4. 

Should  the  government  be  wearied  out  of  its  pre- 
sent patience,  what  is  to  be  expected  by  such  turbu- 
lent men?— Addison. 

3.  Subdue  or  harass  by  anything  irksome. 

Mustering  all  her  wiles, 
"With  blandish'd  parleys,  feminine  assaults, 
Tongue-batteries ;  she  surceased  not  day  nor  night 
To  storm  me  over-watch'd  and  wearied  out. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  402. 

Weasand.  *.     See  Wea send. 
•Weasel,  s.    [A.S.  wesle.']     Native  carnivo- 
rous animal  of  the  genus  Mustela  (erminia). 
See  extracts. 

Ready  in  gibes,  quick-answer 'd,  saucy,  and 
As  quarrelous  as  the  weasel. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  iii.  4. 

The  chief  groups  ...  of  the  Mustelidee  are  com- 
posed of  the  weasels  and  the  polecats.— Swainson, 
On   the  Natural   History    and    Classification   of 
Quadrupeds,  §  162. 

The  stoat  is  brown  above,  dirty  white  beneath : 
the  tail  always  black  at  the  tip,  longer  and  more 
bushy  than  that  of  the  weasel;  and  the  former  ani- 
mal is  twice  as  large  as  its  elegant  little  congener. 
The  weasel,  on  the  other  hand,  is  red  above,  pure 
white  beneath,  the  tail  red  and  uniform.  Their 
habits  also,  though  generally  similar,  are,  in  many 
of  their  details,  considerably  distinct ;  and  we  are 
fully  borne  out  by  observation,  in  saying  that  the 
accusations  which  are  so  current  against  the  weasel, 
of  the  mischief  which  he  is  said  to  perpetrate  in  the 
farm-yard  and  the  hen-roost,  as  well  as  amongst 
game  of  every  description,  on  hares  and  rabbits  no 
less  than  on  the  feathered  tribes,  are  principally  due 
to  the  stoat.  —  Bell,  A  History  of  British  Quad- 
ruped»,  including  the  Cetacea. 

Weasel-snout.  *.  Native  plant  of  the  genus 

Galeobdolon  (luteum). 

Weasend.  s.  [A.S.  wcRsend.~\  Windpipe ; 
throat :  (variously  spelt,  and  often  without 
a  final  d ;  the  letter,  however,  is  present  in 
the  oldest  form). 

Had  his  weasand  been  a  little  wider, 
He  would  have  devoured  both  bidder  and  shidder. 

Spenser,  Sheplierd's  Calendar. 
Cut  his  weazand  with  thy  knife. 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  ii.  3. 

Matter  to  be  discharged  by  expectoration  must 
first  pass  into  the  lungs,  then  into  the  asperia  arte- 
ria,  or  weasand,  and  from  thence  be  coughed  up  and 
spit  out  by  the  mouth.—  Wiseman,  Surgery. 
•Weather,  s.     [A.S.  wefter,  weder.~\ 

1.  State  of  the  air  respecting  either  cold  or 
heat,  wet  or  dryness. 

Who's  there  besides  foul  weather?— One  minded 
like  tie  weather,  most  unquietly.— Shakespear,  King 
Leeur,  iii.  1. 

2.  Change  of  the  state  of  the  air. 

It  is  a  reverend  thing  to  see  an  ancient  castle  not 
in  decay;  how  much  more  to  behold  an  ancient 
family,  which  have  stood  against  the  waves  and 
weathers  of  time.— Bacon. 

3.  Tempest ;  storm. 

What  gusts  of  weather  from  that  gathering  cloud 
My  thoughts  presage ! 

Dryden,  Translation  oftlie  JSneid,  v.  19. 
Weather,  v.  a. 
1.  Expose  to  the  air. 

He  perch' d  on  some  branch  thereby, 
To  weather  him,  and  his  moist  wings  to  dry. 


2.  Pass  with  difficulty. 

He  weather'd  fell  Charybdis ;  but  ere  long 
The  skies  were  darken'd,  and  the  tempests  strong. 
Gurth,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Voyage  ofJEneas. 

Weather  a  point.    Gain  a  point  against  the 
wind  ;  accomplish  against  opposition. 

We  have  been  tugging  a  great  while  against  the 
stream,  and  have  almost  weather'd  our  point-  a 
stretch  or  two  more  will  do  the  work.— Addison. 
Weather  out.    Endure. 

When  we  have  pass'd  these  gloomy  hours, 
And  weather'd  out  the  storm  that  beats  upon  us 
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Weatherbeaten.  adj.  Harassed  and  sea- 
soned by  hard  weather. 

They  perceived  an  aged  man  and  a  young,  both 
poorly  arrayed,  extremely  weatherbeaten;  the  old 
man  blind,  the  young  man  leading  him. — Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

She  enjoys  sure  peace  for  evermore, 
As  weatherbeaten  ship  arrived  on  happy  shore. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  ii.  1,  2. 
Thrice  from  the  banks  of  Wye, 
And  sandy  bottom'd  Severn,  have  I  sent 
Him  bootless  home,  and  weatherbeaten  back. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iii.  1. 
The  old  weatherbeaten  soldier  carries  in  his  hand 
the  Roman  eagle. — Addison. 

•Weatherboard,  or  Weatherbow.  s.  In 
Navigation.  Side  of  a  ship  that  is  to  the 
windward. 

Weatherbound,  part.  adj.  Detained  by 
stress  of  weather,  by  unfavourable  wea- 
ther :  (in  extract,  used  figuratively). 

The  author   that  thinks  himself  weatherbound 
will  find  with  a  little  help  from  hellebore,  that  he  is 
only  idle  or  exhausted.— Johnson,  Lives  of  the  Poets, 
Milton. 
Weathercock.  S. 

1.  Artificial  cock  set  on  the  top  of  a  spire, 
which,  by  turning,  shows  the  point  from 
which  the  wind  blows. 

But  alasl  the  sun  keeps  his  light,  though  thy  faith 
be  darkened;  the  rocks  stand  still,  though  thou 
change  like  a  weathercock.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  Anything  fickle  and  inconstant. 

He  break  my  promise  and  absolve  my  vow  ! . . . 
The  word  which  1  have  given  shall  stand  like  fate, 
Not  like  the  king's,  that  weathercock  of  state. 

Dryden,  Conquest  of  Granada,  Part  I.  iii.  1. 
Weatherdriven.    part.  pref.       Forced    by 
storms  or  contrary  winds. 

Philip,  during  his  voyage  towards   Spain,   was 
weatherdriven  into  Weyinouth. — Carew,  Survey  of 
Cornwall. 
Weatberfend.  v.  a.     Shelter.    Rare. 

In  the  lime-grove  which  weatJier -fends  your  cell. 
Shakespear,  Tempest,  v.  1. 

Weathergage.  s.  Anything  that  shows  the 
weather. 

To  veer  and  tack,  and  steer  a  cause 
Against  the  weathergage  of  laws. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  iii.  3, 777. 
A  ship  to  windward  of  another  is  said  to 
have  the  weather-gage  of  her.  (Brande.) 
Weathergaii.  s.    See  Watergall. 
•Weatherglass,   s.      Barometer;  glass  that 
shows  the  weight  of  the  air. 

John's  temper  depended  very  much  upon  the  air ; 
his  spirits  rose  and  fell  with  the  weatherglass. — Ar- 
buthnot. 

As  in  some  weatherglass  my  love  I  hold, 
Which  fall  or  rises  with  the  heat  or  cold; 
I  will  be  constant  yet.  Dryden. 

"Weathering,  verbal  abs.  Action  of  the  at- 
mosphere on  rocks,  &c.  exposed  to  it. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  rock  undergoes  dis- 
integration and  destruction  from  weathering  varies 
greatly  in  different  localities. — Ansted  and  Latham, 
Channel  Islands,  p.  402. 

Weatherology.  s.    Coined  and  hybrid  word 
for  the  philosophy  of  the  weather. 
The  London  winter 's  ended  in  July — 
Sometimes  a  little  later.    I  don't  err 
In  this  :  whatever  other  blunders  lie 

Upon  my  shoulders,  here  I  must  aver 
My  Muse  a  glass  of  weatherology ; 

For  parliament  is  our  barometer : 
Let  radicals  its  other  acts  attack, 
Its  sessions  form  our  only  almanack. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  canto  xiii. 

•Weatherproof,  adj.  Proof  against  rough 
weather. 

Our  bark 's  not  weatherproof.— Quarles,  History 
of  Jonah,  E.  i.  b.:  1620. 

Weatherspy.  s.  One  who  is  weatherwise. 
Hare. 

And  sooner  may  a  gulling  weatherspy, 
By  drawing  forth  heav'n's  scheme,  tell  certainly 
What  fashion'd  hats,  or  ruffs,  or  suits,  next  year 
Our  giddy-headed  antick  youth  will  wear.      Donne. 
•Weatherwise.    adj.      Skilful  in  foretelling 
the  weather. 

A  man  that  is  more  weatherwise,  though  he  find 
an  abatement  of  the  storm,  yet  will  not  stir  from 
under  the  shelter  whiles  he  sees  it  thick  in  the 
wind.— Bishop  Hall,  Saul  in  David's  Cave. 

Weatherwiser.  *.  Anything  that  foreshows 
the  weather.  Rare. 
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Several  discourses  about  thermometers,  hygro- 
scopes,  baroscopes,  and  other  weather  wiser s.  — 
Bishop  Sprat,  History  of  the  Royal  Society,  p.  255. 

Most  vegetables  expand  their  flowers  and  flown 
in  warm  sunshiny  weather,  and  again  close  them 
toward  the  evening,  or  in  rain,  as  is  in  the  flowers  of 
pimpernel,  the  opening  and  shutting  of  which  are 
the  countryman's  weatherwiser.—Derham,  Physieo- 
Theology. 

Weave,  v.  a.  pret.  wove,  weaved,  past  part. 
woven,  weaved.  [A.S.  wefan.~\ 

1.  Form  by  texture;  form  by  inserting  one 
part  of  the  materials  witbin  another. 

The  women  wove  hangings  for  the  grove.— 2  Kings, 
xxiii.  7. 

White  seem'd  her  robes,  yet  woven  so  they  were, 
As  snow  and  gold  together  had  been  wrought. 

Dryden. 

These  purple  vests  were  weaved  by  Dardan  dames. 

Id. 

2.  Unite  by  intermixture. 

When  religion  was  woven  into  the  civil  govern- 
ment, and  flourished  under  the  protection  of  the 
emperors,  men's  thoughts  and  discourses  were  full 
of  secular  affairs ;  but  in  the  three  first  centuries  of 
Christianity,  men  who  embraced  this  religion  had 
given  up  all  their  interests  in  this  world,  and  lived 
in  a  perpetual  preparation  for  the  next.— Addison. 

3.  Interpose ;  insert. 

The  duke  be  here  to-night !  the  better !  best ! 
This  weaves  itself  perforce  into  my  business. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  1. 
Weave,  v.  n. 

1.  Work  with  a  loom. 

2.  Become  interwoven. 

The  amorous  vine  which  in  the  elm  still  weaves. 

W.  Browne. 

•Weaver,  s.     One  who,  that  which,  weaves  ; 
makes  threads  into  cloth. 

My  days  are  swifter  than  a  weaver's  shuttle,  and 
are  spent  without  hope.— Job,  vii.  6. 

Upon  these  taxations, 
The  clothiers  all  not  able  to  maintain 
The  many  to  them  'longing,  have  put  off 
The  spinsters,  carders,  fullers,  weavers. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  i. 

Weaver,  s.    In  Ichthyology.    See  Weever. 
Weaving,  verbal  abs.     Process  by  which  tex- 
tile articles  are  woven. 

Weazen-faced,  adj.     Wizen-faced,  i.e.  wi- 
thered. 

The  door . . .  was  opened,  and  a  little  blear-eyed, 
weazen-faced  ancient  man  came  creeping   out. — 
Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xi. 
Web.  s.     [A.S.  wceb,  web."] 

1.  Texture;  anything  woven. 
Penelope,  for  her  Ulysses'  sake, 

Devised  a  web  her  wooers  to  deceive; 
In  which  the  work  that  she  all  day  did  make, 
The  same  at  night  she  did  again  unreave. 

Spenser. 

By  day  the  web  and  loom, 
And  homely  household  task,  shall  be  her  doom. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  First  Book 
of 'the  Iliad,  50. 

2.  Blade  of  a  sword. 

The  sword,  whereof  the  web  was  steel ; 
Pommel,  rich  stone ;  hilt,  gold,  approved  by  touch. 

Fairfax. 

3.  Kind  of  dusky  film  that  hinders  the  sight ; 
suffusion. 

This  is  the  foul  Flibertigibbet ;  he  gives  the  web 
and  the  pin,  squints  the  eye,  and  makes  the  hare- 
lip.— Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  4. 
'Webbed,  adj.    Joined  by  a  film. 

Such  as  are  whole-footed,  or  whose  toes  are  webbed 
together,  their  legs  are  generally  short,  the  most 
convenient  size  for  swimming.— Derham,  Physico- 
Theology. 

Webfooted.  adj.     Palmipede;  having  films 
between  the  toes. 

Webfooted  fowls  do  not  live  constantly  upon  the 
land,  nor  fear  to  enter  the  water.— Ray,  On  the 
Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the  Works  of  the 
Creation. 

•Webster.  *.     [for  the  import  of  -ster  see 
under  Spinster.] 

After  local  names,  the  most  in  number  have  been 
derived  from  occupations ;  as  Taylor,  Webster, 
Wheeler. — Camden, 

"Wed.  v.  a.     [A.S.  weddian  —  marry, pledge; 

connected  with  Wage.] 
I.  Marry ;  take  for  husband  or  wife. 
If  one  by  one  you  wedded  all  the  world, 
Or,  from  the  all  that  are,  took  something  good 
To  make  a  perfect  woman  j  she  you  kill'd 
Would  be  unparallel'd. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  v.  1. 
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2.  Join  in  marriage. 

In  Syracusa  was  I  born,  and  wed 
Unto  a  woman  happy  but  for  me. 

Sliakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  1. 
Then  I  shall  be  no  more, 
And  Adam,  wedded  to  another  Eve, 
Shall  live  with  her.     Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  is.  827. 

3.  Unite  for  ever. 

Affliction  is  enamour'd  of  thy  parts, 
And  thou  art  wedded  to  calara'ity. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  3. 

4.  Take  for  ever. 

Though  the  principal  men  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons were  again  elected  to  serve  in  this  parliament, 
yet  they  were  far  from  wedding  the  war,  or  taking 
themselves  to  be  concerned  to  make  good  any  de- 
claration made  by  the  former.— Lord  Clarendon, 
History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

They  positively  and  concernedly  wedded  his 
cause. — Ibid. 

5.  Unite  by  love  or  fondness. 

Men  are  wedded  to  their  lusts,  and  resolved  upon 
a  wicked  course;  and  so  it  becomes  their  interest 
to  wish  there  were  no  God. — Archbishop  Tillotson, 
Sermons. 

6.  Become  as  closely  connected,  or  attached, 
to  anything  as  man  and  wife  :  (commonly 
applied    to    a    person's    ideas,    opinions, 
crotchets,  &c.,  implying  obstinacy). 

They  have  wedded  their  delusions.  —  Carlyle, 
French  Revolution,  pt..ii.  b.  i.  ch.  ii. 

Wed.  v.  n.     Contract  matrimony. 
When  I  shall  wed, 
That  lord  whose  hand  shall  take  my  plight,  shall 

carry 
Half  my  love  with  him,  half  my  care  and  duty. 

Sliakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  1. 
To  love,  to  iced, 

For  Hymen's  rites,  and  for  the  marriage  bed, 
You  were  ordain'd.  Sir  J.  Suckling. 

Nor  took  I  Guiscard,  by  blind  fancy  led, 
Or  hasty  choice,  as  many  women  wed  j 
But  with  deliberate  care. 

Dryden,  Sigismonda  and  Ouiscardo,  464. 

Wedded,  adj.     Belonging  to  matrimony. 

Solomon  among  his  gravest  proverbs  counte- 
nances a  kind  of  ravishment  and  erring  fondness  in 
the  entertainment  of  wedded  leisures. — Milton,  Te- 
trachordon. 

"Wedding-.  *.     [A.S.  weddung."]     Marriage ; 
nuptials :  nuptial  ceremony. 

I  will  dance  and  eat  plums  at  your  wedding. — 
Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  v.  5. 

These  three  country  bills  agree,  that  each  wedding 
produces  four  children.— Graunt,  Observations  on 
the.  Bills  of  Mortality. 

•Wedge,  s.     [A.S.  wcecg,  wecg.~\ 

1.  Body,  which,  having  a  sharp  edge,  con- 
tinually growing  thicker,  is  used  to  cleave 
timber  j  one  of  the  mechanical  powers. 

A  barbarous  troop  of  clownish  fone, 
The  honour  of  these  noble  bows  down  threw ; 
Under  the  wedge  I  heard  the  trunk  to  groan. 

Spenser. 

The  fifth  mechanical  faculty  is  the  wedge  used  in 
the  cleaving  of  wood.— Bislwp  Wilkins,  Mathema- 
tical Mai/ick. 

The  oak  let  many  a  heavy  groan,  when  he  was 
cleft  with  a  wedge  of  his  own  timber.— Arbuthnot, 
History  of  John  Bull, 

2.  Mass  of  metal. 

As  sparkles  from  the  anvil  used  to  fly, 
When  heavy  hammers  on  the  wedge  are  swaid. 


When  I  saw  among  the  spoils  a  goodly  Babylon- 
ish garment . . .  and  a  wedge  of  gold  of  fifty  shekels 
weight,  then  I  coveted  them.— Joshua,  vii.  21. 

8.  Anything  in  the  form  of  a  wedge. 

In  warlike  musters  they  appear, 
In  rhombs,  and  wedges,  and  half-moons,  and  wings. 
Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iii.  308. 
Wedge,  v.  a. 

1.  Cleave  with  a  wedge. 

My  heart, 

As  wedged  with  a  sigh,  would  rive  in  twain, 
Lest  Hector,  or  my  father,  should  perceive  me. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Creasida,  i.  1. 

2.  Drive  as  a  wedge  is  driven. 

Where  have  you  been  broiling  ?— 
Among  the  crowd  i'  the  Abbey,  where  a  finger 
Could  not  be  wedged  in  more. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iv.  1. 

3.  Force  as  a  wedge  forces. 

Part 

In  common  ranged  in  figure  wedge  their  way, 
Intelligent  of  seasons. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  425. 

4.  Fasten  by  wedges. 

Wedge  on  the  keenest  scythes. 
And  give  us  steeds  that  snort  against  the  foe. 

A.Philips. 
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5.  Fix  as  a  wedge. 

Your  wit  will  not  so  soon  out  as  another  man's 
will;  it  is  strongly  wedged  up  in  a  blockhead.— 
Shakespear,  Coriolanutt,  ii.  3. 

Sergestlius  in  the  Centaur  soon  he  pass'd, 
Wedged  in  the  rocky  shoals,  and  sticking  fast. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  &neid,  v.  284. 

What  impulse  can  be  propagated  from  one  par- 
ticle, entombed  and  wedged  in  the  very  center  of 
the  earth,  to  another  in  the  center  of  Saturn?— 
Bentley,  Sermons. 
"Wedlock,  s. 

1.  Marriage ;  matrimony. 

Sirrah,  your  brother  is  legitimate : 
Your  father's  wife  did  after  wedlock  bear  him  • 
And  if  she  did  play  false,  the  fault  was  hers. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  i.  1. 
Can  wedlock  know  so  great  a  curse, 
As  putting  husbands  out  to  nurse  ?         Cleaveland. 

May  not  a  prison  or  a  grave, 
Like  wedlock,  honour's  title  have  ? 

Sir  J.  Denluim. 

One  thought  the  sex  s  prime  felicity 
Was  from  the  bonds  of  wedlock  to  be  free : 
Their  pleasures,  hours,  and  actions,  all  their  own, 
And  uncontroll'd  to  give  account  to  none. 

Dry  den,  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  135. 
A  man  determined  about  the  fiftieth  year  of  his 
age  to  enter  upon  wedlock.— Addison. 

2.  Wife. 

Which  of  these  is  thy  wedlock,  Menelaus?  thy 
Helen  P  thy  Lucrece?  that  we  may  do  her  honour. 
— B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  iv.  1.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Wedlock,  v.  a.     Unite  in  wedlock.     Rare. 

Is  it  not  likely  that  God  . . .  had  more  pity  towards 
man  thus  wedlocked,  than  toward  the  woman  that 
was  created  for  another?— Milton,  Doctrine  and 
Discipline  of  Divorce.  (Ord  MS.) 

•Wednesday.  *.  Fourth  day  of  the  week,  so 
named  by  the  Gothic  nations  from  Woden 
or  Odin. 

What  is  honour?  A  word.  Who  hath  it?  He 
that  died  on  Wednesday'/— Shakespear,  Henry  IV. 
Part  I.  v.  1. 

•Wee.  adj.  In  Scotland  and  the  north  of 
England,  it  denotes  small  or  little:  (as, 
'  wee  ane,'  a  little  one,  or  child ;  '  a  wee 
bit,'  a  little  bit). 

Does  he  not  wear  a  great  round  beard,  like  a 
glover's  paring  knife?— No,  forsooth  ;  he  hath  but 
a  little  wee  face  with  a  little  yellow  beard.— Shake- 
spear, Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  i.  4. 

•Weed.  s.  [A.S.  weed.'}  Garment;  clothes; 
habit ;  dress :  (now  scarce  in  use,  except 
in  widow's  weeds,  the  mourning  dress  of  a 
widow). 

My  mind  for  weeds  your  virtue's  livery  wears. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Livery  is  also  called  the  upper  weed  which  a  serv- 
ing man  wears,  so  called  as  it  was  delivered  and 
taken  from  him  at  pleasure.— Id.,  View  of  the  State 
of  Ireland. 

The  snake  throws  her  enamelled  skin, 
Weed  wide  enough  to  wrap  a  fairy  in. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  ii.  2. 

Neither  is  it  any  man's  business  to  cloath  all  his 
servants  with  one  weed ;  nor  theirs  to  cloath  them- 
selves so,  if  left  to  their  own  judgement.— Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Throngs  of  knights,  and  barons  bold, 
In  weeds  of  peace  high  triumphs  hold, 
With  store  of  ladies.  Milton,  L' Allegro,  119. 

Used  by  Chapman  for  the  upper  garment. 

The  morning,  in  her  throne  of  gold, 
Survaid  the  vast  world,  by  whose  orient  light 
The  nymph  adorn'd  me  with  attires  as  bright ; 
Her  own  hands  putting  on  both  shirt  and  weeds. 

Chapman. 
"Weed.  s.     [A.S.  u;e0rf  =  herb.] 

1.  Herb  noxious  or  useless. 

If  he  had  an  immoderate  ambition ;  which  is  a 
weed,  if  it  be  a  weed,  apt  to  grow  in  the  best  soils,  it 
doth  not  appear  that  it  was  in  his  nature. — Lord 
Clarendon,  History  oftlte  Grand  Rebellion. 

2.  Tobacco.     Slang. 

'  Poor  lad !  he  looks  pale ! '  muttered  the  man : 
and  he  knocked  the  weed  from  his  pipe.— Lord 
Lytton,  Night  and  Morning,  b.  i.  ch.  vi. 

3.  Leggy  loose-bodied  horse. 

The  squire  he  mounted  a  highbred  steed ; 
And  the  huntsman  one  that  was  brokeu-kneed ; 
And  Father  Phipps  a  wiry  weed, 

With  a  tally-high-o  in  the  morning. 

Irish  Hunting  Song. 
"Weed.  v.  a. 

1.  Rid  of  noxious  plants  ;  clear  of,  free  from, 
weeds. 

When  you  sow  the  berries  of  bays,  weed  not  the 
borders  for  the  first  half  year;  for  the  weed  givelh 
them  shade.— Bacon. 
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2.  Take  away  as  noxious  plants. 

Oh  Marcius, 
Each  word  thou  'at  spoke  hath  weeded  from  my 

heart 
A  root  of  ancient  envy  1 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iv.  5. 

3.  Free  from  anything  hurtful  or  offensive. 

He  weeded  the  kingdom  of  such  as  were  devoted 
to  hlaiana,  and  manumized  it  from  that  most  dan- 
gerous confederacy.— Howell,  Vocall  Forrest. 

4.  Root  out  vice. 

Wise  fathers  be  not  as  well  aware  in  weeding  Imm 
their  children  ill  things,  as  they  were  beforfMn  graft- 
ing in  them  \eamin*.— Ascham,  Schoolmaster. 

One  by  one,  as  they  appeared,  they  might  all  be 
weeded  out,  without  any  signs  that  ever  they  had 
been  there.— Locke. 

Wee'der.  s.  One  who,  that  which,  weeds, 
or  takes  away  anything  noxious. 

A  weeder  out  of  his  proud  adversaries, 
A  liberal  rewardor  of  his  friends. 

Shakespear.  Richard  III.  i.  3. 

Whilst  I  am  worth  [a  shilling]  to  pay  a  weeder, 

thy  path  from  the  bowlinK-green  shall  never  be 

grown    up.  —  Sterne,    Tristram   Shandy,   vol.  iii. 

ch.  xxxiv. 

Weedery.  «.     Weeds.    Rare. 

Hard  by  there  was  a  place  all  cover'd  o'er 
With  stinging-nettles,  and  such  weedery. 

Dr.  H.  More,  L\fe  of  the  Sold,  ii.  141 . 
Weedhook.  s.     Weeding-hook. 

In  May  get  a  weedhook,  a  crotch,  and  a  glove, 
And  weed  out  such  weeds  as  the  corn  doth  not  love. 
Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good 

Husbandry. 

•Weeding:,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  one  who 
weeds ;  process  by  which  weeds  are  cleared 
away. 

Your  seedlings  having  stood  till  June,  bestow  a 
weeding  or  a  slight  hoeing  upon  them.— Mortimer. 

Weeding-hook.  s.  Hook  by  -which  weeds 
are  cut  away  or  extirpated. 

The  weeding-hook  of  reformation  would,  after  two 
ages,  pluck  up  his  glorious  poppy.— Milton,  Reason 
of  Church  Government  urged  against  Prelacy,  b.  i. 

Weedless..  adj.  Free  from  weeds ;  free  from 
anything  useless  or  noxious. 

So  many  weedless  paradises  be, 
Which  of  themselves  produce  no  venomous  sin. 

Donne. 

A  crystal  brook  . . . 

When  troubled  most  it  does  the  bottom  show ; 
'Tis  weedless  all  above,  and  rockless  all  below. 

Dryden. 
"Weedy,  adj. 

1.  Consisting  of  weeds. 

There  on  the  pendant  boughs  her  coronet  weeds 
Clamb'ring  to  hang,  an  envious  sliver  broke, 
When  down  her  weedy  trophies  and  herself 
Fell  in  the  weeping  brook. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

2.  Abounding  with  weeds. 

Hid  in  a  weedy  lake  all  night  I  lay, 
Secure  of  safety. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  ii.  185. 

If  it  is  weedy,  let  it  lie  upon  the  ground. — Mor- 
timer, Husbandry. 

•Week.  s.  [A.S.  weoc.~\  Space  of  seven  days. 

Fulfil  her  week,  and  we  will  give  thee  this  also.— 
Genesis,  nix.  27. 

The  division  of  time  by  weeks,  hath  been  univer- 
sally observed  in  the  world,  not  only  amongst  the 
civilized,  but  likewise  among  the  most  barbarous 
nations. — Bishop  Wilkins. 
•Weekday,  s.     Any  day  not  Sunday. 

One  solid  dish  his  weekday  meal  affords, 
An  added  pudding  solemniied  the  Lord's. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iii.  $45. 

•Weekly,  adj.  Happening,  produced,  or 
done  once  a  week  ;  hebdomadary. 

The  Jews  had  always  their  weekly  readings  of  the 
law  of  Moses.— /footer,  Ecclesiastical  Pulity. 

So  lived  our  sires,  ere  doctors  learn 'd  to  kill, 
And  multiplied  with  heirs  their  wetkly  bill. 

Dryden,  Epistle  to  his  Kinsman  John  Dryden,  71. 

Nothing  more  frequent  in  their  weekly  papers 
than  affecting  to  confound  the  terms  of  clergy  and 
high-church,  and  then  loading  the  latter  with  ca- 
lumny.— Swift. 

•Weekly,  adv.  Once  a  week  ;  by  hebdoma- 
dal periods. 

These  are  obliged  to  perform  divine  worship  in 
their  turns  weekly,  and  are  sometimes  called  neb- 
domadal  canons.— Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonic*. 
Weel,  Weely.  s.  [?]  Trap  for  fish. 

\Vlio  would  think  your  father  should  lay  \rrfls 
To  catch  you  thusf  Mayne,  City  Match. 

These  fishes  are  taken  generally  by  a  little  sein- 
net ;  especially  the  eels  in  weelits.— Carew,  Survey 
qf  Cornwall. 
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Ween.  v.  n.  [A.S.  wenan.~]   Think  ;  imagine 
form  a  notion  ;  fancy.     Obsolete,  or  rhe- 
torical. 

Ah  !  lady  dear,  quoth  then  the  gentle  knight, 
Well  may  I  ween  your  grief  is  wond'rous  great. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen 
Ween  you  of  better  luck, 
I  mean,  in  perjured  witness,  than  your  master. 
Whose  minister  you  are,  while  here  he  lived 
Upon  this  naughty  earth. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  v.  1 
They  ween'd 

That  self-same  day,  by  fight  or  by  surprise, 
To  win  the  mount  of  God ;  and  on  his  throne 
To  set  the  envier  of  his  state,  the  proud 
Aspirer ;  but  their  thoughts  proved  fond  and  vain. 
Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  8( 

•Weep.  v.  n.  pret.  and  past  part,  wept,  weeped 
[A.S.  trepan.'] 

1.  Show  sorrow  by  tears. 

Have  you  wept  for  your  sin,  so  that  you  were 
indeed  sorrowful  in  your  spirit  ?  Are  you  so  sorrow 
ful  that  you  hate  it  ?  Do  you  so  hate  it  that  you 
have  left  it  P — Jeremy  Taylor. 

Away,  with  women  weep,  and  leave  me  here, 
Fix'd,  like  a  man,  to  die  without  a  tear ; 
Or  save,  or  slay  us  both. 

Dryden,  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  577 

2.  Shed  tears  from  any  passion. 
Then  they  for  sudden  joy  did  weep, 

And  I  for  sorrow  sung, 
That  such  a  king  should  play  bo-peep, 
And  go  the  fools  among. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  4,  song 

3.  Lament ;  complain. 

They  weep  unto  me,  saying,  Give  us  flesh,  that  we 
may  eat.— Numbers,  xi.  13. 
Weep.  V.  a. 

1.  Lament  with  tears :  bewail ;  bemoan. 

If  thou  wilt  weep  my  fortunes,  take  my  eyes. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 
Nor  was  I  near  to  close  his  dying  eyes, 
To  wash  his  wounds,  to  weep  his  obsequies. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  ix.  647. 

We  wand'ring  go 

Through  dreary  wastes,  and  weep  each  other's  woe. 
Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelard. 

2.  Shed  moisture. 

Thus  was  this  place 

A  happy  rural  seat  of  various  view, 

Groves  whose  rich  trees  wept  od'rous  gums  and 

balm.  *  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  246. 

•Weeper.  *.     One  who,  that  which,  weeps. 

1.  One  who  sheds  tears ;  lamenter ;  bewailer ; 
mourner. 

If  you  have  served  God  in  a  holy  life,  send  away 
the  women  and  the  weepers ;  tell  them  it  is  as  much 
intemperance  to  weep  too  much  as  to  laugh  too 
much  :  if  thou  art  alone,  or  with  fitting  company, 
die  as  thou  should'st ;  but  do  not  die  impatiently, 
and  like  a  fox  catched  in  a  trap.— Jeremy  Taylor. 

Laughter  is  easy  ;  but  the  wonder  lies 
What  store  of  brine  supplied  the  weeper's  eyes. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  x.  45. 

2.  White  border  on  the  sleeve  of  a  mourning 
coat. 

•Weeping,  part.  adj. 

1.  Dropping. 

Let  India  boast  her  plants,  nor  envy  we 
The  weeping  amber  or  the  balmy  tree, 
While  by  our  oaks  the  precious  loads  are  borne, 
And  realms  commanded  which  those  trees  adorn. 
Pope,  Windsor  Forest. 

2.  Drooping :   (applied  to  certain  trees,  e.g. 
weeping  ash,  weeping  willow,  &c.). 

3.  Abounding  with  wet. 

Rye  grass  grows  on  clayey  and  weeping  grounds. 
—Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Weepingly.  adv.  In  a  weeping  manner ; 
with  weeping ;  tears. 

She  took  her  son  into  her  arms  weepingly  laugh- 
ing.— Sir  H.  Wotton,  Elements  of  Architecture. 

Such  as  these,  weepingly  inclined,  should  be  as 
full  of  all  outward  expression  of  devotion,  as  if  they 
were  just  then  to  be  converted.— Echard,  Answer 
to  Grounds  and  Reasons  of  Contempt  of  the  Clergy. 
p.  139. 

Weerish.  adj.     [?] 

1.  Applied  to  tastes,  it  means  insipid ;  applied 
to  the  body,  weak  and  washy :  (here  it 
seems  to  mean  sour ;  surly).  Obsolete. 

A  voice  not  soft,  weak,  piping,  womanish ;  but 
audible,  strong,  and  manlike:  a  countenance  not 
weerish  and  crabbed,  but  fair  and  comely. — Ascham, 
Schoolmaster. 

Also  is  weerish  taste  called  unsavoury.— Old  Poem, 
in  Ashmole's  Theatrum  Chemicum,  p.  73. 

Yielding  her  pleasure  weerish,  and  her  amours 
tasteless.— Florio,  Translation  of  Montaigne's  Es- 
says, p.  489 :  1613. 
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2.  Crabbed  :  (in  temper). 

Democritus  was  a  little  wearish  old  man,  very 
melancholy  by  nature.— Burton,  Anatomy  of  Me- 
lancholy, preface. 

A  garment  over-rich  and  wide  for  many  of  their 
wearish  and  ill-disposed  bodies. — Carew,  Survey  of 
Cornwall. 

Weet.  v.  n.     See  Wit. 

Him  the  prince  with  gentle  court  did  board; 

Sir  knight,  mought  1  of  you  this  court'sy  read, 
To  weet  why  on  your  shield,  so  goodly  scored, 
Bear  ye  the  picture  of  that  lady's  head? 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  ii.  9,  2. 
I  bind, 

On  pain  of  punishment,  the  world  to  weet 
We  stand  up  peerless. 

Shakespear,  A  ntony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  1. 
But  well  I  weet  thy  cruel  wrong 
Adorns  a  nobler  poet's  song.      Prior,  Alma,  ii.  289. 

Weetless.  adj.     Unknowing. 

And  now  all  weetlesse  of  the  wretched  stormes 
In  which  his  love  was  lost,  he  slept  full  fast. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Weever.    *.      [Fr.  vive.]      In   Ichthyology. 
Native  fish  of  the  genus  Trachinus. 

The  weaver,  which  allthough  his  prickles  venom 

be, 

(By  fish? rs  cut  away,  which  buyers  seldom  see, 
Yet  for  the  fish  he  bears,  is  not  accounted  bad. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  xxv. 

Weevil,  s.    [A.S.  wifelJ}    Larva  of  insect  of 
the  genus  Curculio,  long  known   for  the 
mischief  it  does  by  the  destruction  of  grain. 
A  worm  called  a  weevil,  bred  underground,  feedeth 
upon  roots ;  as  parsnips  and  carrots. — Bacon,  Na- 
tural and  Experimental  History. 

Corn  is  so  innocent  from  breeding  of  mice,  that  it 
doth  not  produce  the  very  weevils  that  live  in  it  and 
consume  it.—Bentley. 

Weft.  s. 

1.  That  of   which   the    claim  is    generally 
waived  ;  anything  wandering  without  an 
owner,  and  seized  by  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

His  horse,  it  is  the  herald's  weft. 

B.  Jonson,  Underwoods. 

2.  Used  by  Bacon  for  waft,  a  gentle  blast. 

The  smell  of  violets  exceedeth  in  sweetness  that  ol 
spices,  and  the  strongest  sort  of  smells  are  best  in  a 
weft  afar  off. — Bacon. 

Weft.  s.     [A.S.  weft,  wefta.]     Web. 

Weftage.  s.     Texture.     Hare. 

The  whole  muscles,  as  they  lie  upon  the  bones, 
might  be  truly  tanned ;  whereby  the  weftage  of  the 
fibres  might  more  easily  be  observed,— Grew,  Mu- 
seum. 

Weigh,  v.  a.     [A.S.  Megan.] 


1.  Examine  by  the  balance. 

Earth  taken  from  land  adjoining  to  the  Nile,  and 
preserved,  so  as  not  to  be  wet  nor  wasted,  and 
weighed  daily,  will  not  alter  weight  until  the  seven- 
teenth of  June,  when  the  river  beginneth  to  rise ; 
and  then  it  will  grow  more  and  more  ponderous,  till 
the  river  cometh  to  its  height.— Bacon. 

The  Eternal  hung  forth  his  golden  scales, 
Wherein  all  things  created  first  he  weigh'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  998. 

2.  Be  equivalent  to  anything  in  weight. 

They  that  must  weigh  out  my  afflictions, 
They  that  my  trust  must  grow  to,  live  not  here  j 
They  are,  as  all  my  comforts  are,  far  hence. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  1. 

3.  Offer  by  weight  for  the  purpose  of  pay- 
ment. 

They  weighed  for  my  price  thirty  pieces  of  silver. 
— Zechariah,  xi.  12. 

4.  In  Navigation.   Raise  ;  take  up  the  anchor. 

Barbarossa,  using  this  exceeding  cheerfulness  of 
his  soldiers,  weighed  up  the  fourteen  gallies  he  had 
sunk. — Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

They  having  freight 

Their  ships   with   spoile    enough,   weigh,   anchor 
straight.  Chapman. 

Here  he  left  me,  lingering  here  delay'd 
His  parting  kiss,  and  there  his  anchor  weigh'd. 
Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  House  of  Sleep. 

5.  Examine ;  balance  in  the  mind  ;  consider. 

Regard  not  who  it  is  which  speaketh,  but  weigh 
only  what  is  spoken.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

You  chose  a  retreat,  and  not  till  you  had  maturely 
weighed  the  advantages  of  rising  higher,  with  the 
hazards  of  the  fall.— Dryden. 

He  is  the  only  proper  judge  of  our  perfections  who 
weighs  the  goodness  of  our  actions  by  the  sincerity 
of  our  intentions.— Addison,  Spectator. 

Compare  by  the  scales. 

Poetic  Justice,  with  her  lifted  scale, 
Where  in  nice  balance  truth  with  gold  she  weighs, 
And  solid  pudding  against  empty  praise. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  i.  52. 
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7.  Regard ;  consider  as  worthy  of  notice. 

I  weigh  not  you.— You  do  not  weigh  me ;  that  is, 
you  care  not  for  me.— Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's 
lost,  v.  2. 

With  down. 

a.  Overbalance. 

Pear  weighs  down  faith  with  shame. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

b.  Overburden;   oppress  with  weight;  de- 
press. 

In  thy  blood  will  reign 
A  melancholy  damp  of  cold  and  dry, 
To  weigh  thy  spirits  down. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  543. 
My  soul  is  quite  weigh'd  down  with  care,  and  asks 
The  soft  refreshment  of  a  moment's  sleep. 

A  deli  son,  Cato,  v.  1. 
Weigh,  v.  n. 

1.  Have  weight. 

Exactly  weighing  and  strangling  a  chicken  in  the 
scales,  upon  an  immediate  ponderation,  we  could 
discover  no  difference  in  weight ;  but  suffering  it  to 
lie  eight  or  ten  hours  until  it  grew  perfectly  cold,  it 
weighed  most  sensibly  lighter.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  Be  considered  as  important ;  have  weight 
in  the  intellectual  balance. 

A  wise  man  is  then  best  satisfied,  when  he  finds 
that  the  same  argument  which  weighs  with  him  has 
weighed  with  thousands  before  him,  and  is  such  as 
hath  borne  down  all  opposition.— Bishop  Atterbury. 

3.  Raise  the  anchor. 

When  gath'ring  clouds  o'ershadow  all  the  skies, 
And  shoot  quick  lightnings,  Weigh,  my  boys,  he 

cries. 
J.  Dryden,  jun..  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xiv.  348. 

4.  Bear  heavily ;  press  hard. 

Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased, 
And  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote 
Cleanse  the  stuff'd  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart  P 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  3. 

5.  Sink  by  its  own  weight. 

The  Indian  fig  boweth  so  low,  as  it  taketh  root 
again ;  the  plenty  of  the  sap,  and  the  softness  of  the 
stalk,  making  the  bough,  being  overloaden,  weigh 
down. — Bacon. 

Weigh,  s.     In  Navigation.     Act  of  leaving 
the  moorings  :  (with  under). 

The  wind  has,  at  last,  come  about,  so  that  we  are 
all  in  high  spirits,  getting  under  weigh.— Cumber- 
land, Observer,  is. 

Weighed,  adj.     Experienced. 

In  an  embassy  of  weight,  choice  was  made  of  some 
sad  person  of  known  experience,  and  not  of  a  young 
man,  not  weighed  in  state  matters. — Bacon. 

Wefeher.  *. 


1.  One  who,  that  which,  weighs. 

Where  is  the  scribe  F  where  is  the  receiver  P  [in 
the  margin,  weigher]. — Isaiah,  xxxiii.  18. 

Where  is  the  weigher,  that  is,  the  receiver  of 
money  '(—Hammond,  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  514. 

2.  Anything  which  weighs,  or  is  considered 
important. 

The  worst  [choice],  most  an  end,  was  the  weiglier. 
— Milton,  History  of  England,  b.  iii. 
Weight,  .v. 

1.  Quantity  measured  by  the  balance. 

Tobacco  cut  and  weighed,  and  then  dried  by  the 
fire,  loseth  weight  ;  and  after  being  laid  in  the  'open 
air,  recovereth  weight  &ga.ui.—2iacon,  Natural  and 
Experimental  History. 

2.  Mass  by  which,  as  the  standard,  other 
bodies  are  examined. 

Just  balances,  just  weights  shall  ye  have.— Levi- 
ticus, xix.  36. 

When  the  balance  is  entirely  broke,  by  mighty 
weights  fallen  into  either  scale,  the  power  will  never 
continue  long  in  equal  division,  but  run  entirely 
into  one. — Swift. 

3.  Ponderous  mass. 

A  man  leapeth  better  with  weights  in  his  hands 
than  without ;  for  that  the  weight,  if  proportionable, 
strengthened  the  sinews  by  contracting  them ; 
otherwise  where  no  contraction  is  needful,  weight 
hindereth ;  as  we  see  in  horse  races,  men  are  curious 
to  foresee  that  there  be  not  the  least  weight  upon 
the  one  horse  more  than  upon  the  other.  In  leaping 
with  weights,  the  arms  are  first  cast  backwards  and 
then  forwards,  with  so  much  the  greater  force.— 
Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Pride,  like  a  gulf,  swallows  us  up ;  our  very  vir- 
tues, when  so  leavened,  becoming  weights  and  plum- 
mets to  sink  us  to  the  deeper  ruin.— Dr.  H.  Mure, 
Government  of  the  Tongue. 
Then  shun  the  ill ;  and  know,  my  dear, 

Kindness  and  constancy  will  prove 
The  only  pillars  fit  to  bear 

So  vast  a  weight  as  that  of  love.          Prior,  Odes. 

4.  Gravity ;  tendency  to  the  centre. 
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Heaviness  or  weight  is  not  here  considered  as 
being  such  a  natural  quality,  whereby  condensed 
bodies  do  of  themselves  tend  downwards;  but  ra- 
ther as  beintf  an  affection,  whereby  they  may  be 
measured. — Bishop  Wilkins. 

The  shaft,  that  slightly  was  impress'd, 
Now  from  his  heavy  fall  with  weight  increased, 
Drove  through  his  neck.  Dryden. 

5.  Pressure  ;  burthen  ;  overwhelming  power. 

Thou  art  no  Atlas  for  so  great  a  weight. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  HI.  v.  1. 
We  must  those  who  groan  beneath  the  weight 
Of  age,  disease,  or  want  commiserate. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Of  Justice. 

The  prince  may  carry  the  plough,  but  the  weight 
lies  upon  the  people. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Possession's  load  was  grown  so  great, 
He  sunk  beneath  the  cumb'rous  weight.          Swift. 

6.  Importance ;  power ;   influence ;  efficacy  ; 
consequence ;  moment. 

How  to  make  ye  suddenly  an  answer, 
In  such  a  point  of  weight,  so  near  mine  honour, 
In  truth  I  know  not. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  1. 

An  author's  arguments  lose  their  weight,  when  we 
are  persuaded  that  he  only  writes  for  argument's 
sake.— Addison. 

Weightily,  adv.     In  a  weighty  manner. 

1.  Heavily;  ponderously. 

2.  Solidly  ;  importantly. 

Is  his  poetry  the  worse,  because  he  makes  his 
agents  speak  weight ily  and  sententiously  t—Broome, 
On  the  Odyssey. 

Weightiness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Weighty. 

1.  Ponderosity;  gravity;  heaviness;  force. 

I  fear  I  have  dwelt  longer  on  this  passage  than 
the  weightiness  of  any  argument  in  it  requires. — 
Locke. 

2.  Importance. 

The  apparent  defect  of  her  judgment,  joined  to 
the  weightiness  of  the  adventure,  caused  many  to 
marvel. — Sir  J.  Hayward. 
Weightless,  adj.  Light ;  having  no  gravity. 

How  by  him  balanced  in  the  weightless  air 
Canst  thou  the  wisdom  of  his  works  declare? 
It  must  both  weightless  and  immortal  prove, 
Because  the  centre  of  it  is  above.  Dry  den. 

•Weighty,  adj. 

1.  Heavy ;  ponderous. 

You  have  already  wearied  Fortune  so, 
She  cannot  farther  be  your  friend  or  foe  ; 
Hut  sits  all  breathless,  and  admires  to  feel 
A  fate  so  tveiflhty,  that  it  stops  her  wheel, 

Dryden,  To  the  Lor'l  Chancellor  Hyde,  129. 

2.  Important ;  momentous  ;  efficacious. 

I  to  your  assistance  do  make  love, 
Masking  the  business  from  the  common  eye 
For  sundry  weighty  reasons. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  1. 
Thus  spoke  to  my  lady  the  knight  full  of  care, 
'Let  me  have  your  advice  in  a  weighty  affair.' 

Swift,  The  Grand  Question  debated, 

3.  Rigorous ;  severe. 

If,  after  two  days'  shine,  Athens  contains  thee, 
Attend  our  weightier  judgment. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iii.  5. 
"Weir.  s.  [A.S.  wcer.\  Dam  across  a  stream, 

forming  a  small  waterfall,  or  rapid. 
•Weird,  adj.     [A.S.  wyrd."]     Fatal.     Rheto- 
rical, archaic. 

The  weird  sisters  hand-in-hand, 
Posters  of  the  sea  and  land, 

Thus  do  go  about,  about.  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  3. 
We  5  away,  interj.     [A.S.  wa-la-wa,  i.e.  woe 
+  lo,  the  interjection  +  woe.]     Alas. 
Harrow  now  out,  and  wealaway,  he  cried. 

Spenser. 

Welcome,  adj.  Received  with  gladness  ; 
admitted  willingly  to  any  place  or  enjoy- 
ment ;  grateful ;  pleasing. 

I  serve  you,  madam : 
Your  graces  are  right  welcome. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  51. 1. 
He  that  knows  how  to  make  those  he  converses 
with  easy,  has  found  the  true  art  of  living,  and  being 
welcome  arid  valued  every  where.— Locke. 
Used  interj ectionally. 

Welcome,  he  said, . . . 
O  long  expected,  to  my  dear  embrace ! 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JUneid,  vi.  931. 
Welcome  now,  great  monarch,  to  your  own. 

Id.,  Astrea  Redux. 

With  bid.  Receive  with  professions  of  kind- 
ness. 

Some  stood  in  a  row  in  so  civil  a  fashion,  as  if  to 
welcome  us;  and  divers  put  their  arms  a  little 
abroad,  which  is  their  gesture  when  they  bid  any 
welco  me.' — Bacon. 
VOL.  II. 
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Welcome,  s. 

1.  Salutation  of  a  new  comer. 

Welcome  ever  smiles,  and  farewell  goes  out  sigh- 
ing.   Sliakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  3. 

2.  Kind  reception  of  a  new  comer. 

I  should  be  free  from  injuries,  and  abound  as 
much  in  the  true  causes  of  welcomes,  as  1  should 
find  want  of  the  effects  thereof.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Where  diligence  opens  the  door  of  the  under- 
standing, and  impartiality  keeps  it,  truth  finds  an 
entrance  and  a  welcome  too.— South,  Sermons. 
•Welcome,  v.  a.     Salute  a  new  comer  with 
kindness. 

I  know  no  cause 

Why  I  should  welcome  suoh  a  guest  as  grief, 
Save  bidding  farewell  to  so  sweet  a  guest 
As  my  sweet  Richard.  Shakespear,  Richard  JJ.ii.2. 

To  welcome  home 
His  warlike  brother,  is  Pirithous  come. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  i.  365. 
Welcomely.  adv.     In  a  welcome  manner. 

Juvenal,  by  a  handsome  and  metricall  expression, 
more  welcomely  engrafts  it  in  our  junior  memories. 
—Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours.    (Ord  MS.) 
Welcomeness.  s.     Attribute  suggested  by 
Welcome;  gratefulness. 

Our  joys,  after  some  centuries  of  years,  may  seem 
to  have  grown  older,  by  having  been  enjoyed  so 
many  ages ;  yet  will  they  really  still  continue  new, 
not  only  upon  the  scores  of  their  welcomeness,  but 
by  their  perpetually  equal,  because  infinite  distance 
from  a  period. — Boyle. 

Weicomer.  s.  One  who  welcomes ;  one  who 
receives  with  welcome. 

Farewell,  thou  woeful  welcomer  of  glory. 

Shakespear,  Ricliard  III.  iv.  1. 
•Weld.  s.    SeeWoad. 

•Weld.  v.  a.  [A.S.  wealdan.~\  Beat  one  mass 
into  another,  so  as  to  incorporate  them. 

Sparkling  or  welding  heat  is  used  when  you 
double  up  your  iron  to  make  it  thick  enough,  and 
so  weld  or  work  in  the  doubling  into  one  another.— 
Moxon,  Meclianical  Exercises. 

Some  few  metals  are  susceptible  of  being  united 
by  pressure  or  hammering,  or  of  being  welded  toge- 
ther.—.Brands  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Li- 
terature, and  Art. 
•Weld.  v.  a.     Wield.    Obsolete. 

Those  that  weld  the  awful  crown. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar. 
•Welder,  s.     Manager  ;  actual  occupier. 

Such  immediate  tenants  have  others  under  them, 
and  so  a  third  and  fourth  in  subordination,  till  it 
comes  to  the  welder,  as  they  call  him,  who  sits  at  a 
rack-rent,  and  lives  miserably.— Swift. 

•Welfare,  s.  Happiness ;  success ;  pros- 
perity. 

If  friends  to  a  government  forbear  their  assistance, 
they  put  it  in  the  power  of  a  few  desperate  men  to 
ruin  the  welfare  of  those  who  are  superior  to  them 
in  strength  and  interest.— Addison. 

Welk.  v.  a.      [Dutch,   welchen.']     Wither; 
fade ;  decline.     Obsolete. 
Now  sad  Winter  welked  hath  the  day, 

And  Phoebus,  weary  of  his  yearly  task, 
Established  hath  his  steeds  in  lowly  lay, 
And  taken  up  his  inn  in  fishes  hask.         Spenser. 
As  gentle  shepherd  in  sweet  eventide, 
When  ruddy  Phoebus  gins  to  welk  in  west, 
Marks  whicn  do  bite  their  hasty  supper  best.       Id. 
Welked.  part.  adj.    Faded  ;  declining.    Ob- 
solete. 

The  welked  Phcebus  gan  avale 
His  weary  wain.  Spenser. 

Welked.  adj.    [  ?  ]    Set  with  protuberances. 

Methought  his  eyes 

Were  two  full  moons :  he  had  a  thousand  noses, 
Horns  welk'd  and  waved  like  the  enridged  sea. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

"Welkin.  *.  [A.S.  woken ;  German,  wulken 
=  clouds.  In  Danish  the  ordinary  word 
for  cloud  is  sky.']  Visible  regions  of  the  air. 

He  leaves  the  welkin  way  most  beaten  plain. 
And  rapt  with  whirling  wheels  inflames  the  skyen, 
With  fire  not  made  to  burn,  but  fairly  for  to  shine. 

Spenser. 

The  swallow  peeps  out  of  her  nest. 
And  cloudy  welkin  cleareth.  Id. 

Spur  your  proud  horses  hard,  and  ride  in  blood : 
Amaze  the  welkin  with  your  broken  staves. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  v.  3. 
With  feats  of  arms 
From  either  end  of  heaven  the  welkin  burns. 

MMnn,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  837. 
Now  my  task  is  smoothly  done, 
I  can  fly,  or  I  can  run 
Quickly  to  the  green  earth's  end, 
Where  the  bow'd  welkin  slow  doth  bend. 
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Id.,  (7owj«,1012. 


Welkin,  adj.     See  Whaule. 

Yet  were  it  true 

To  say  this  boy  were  like  me  I    Come,  sir  page. 
Look  on  me  with  your  welkin  eye,  sweet  villain. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 
"Well.  s.     [A.S.  weall,  wyll,  wyl.] 

1.  Spring;  fountain;  source. 

Begin,  then,  sisters  of  the  sacred  well, 
That  from  beneath  the  seat  of  Jove  doth  spring. 

Milton.  Lycidas,  15. 
As  the  root  and  branch  are  but  one  tree. 

And  well  and  stream  do  but  one  river  make ; 
So  if  the  root  and  well  corrupted  be, 
The  stream  and  branch  the  same  corruption  take. 
Sir  J.  Davits,  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

2.  Deep  narrow  pit  of  water. 

Now  up,  now  down,  like  buckets  in  a  well. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  ii.  82. 

3.  Enclosed  place  near  the  mainmast  con- 
taining the  pumps. 

4.  Cavity  in  which  stairs  are  placed. 

Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element  in 
a  compound. 

The  muscles  are  so  many  well-buckets  :  when  one 
of  them  acts  and  draws,  'tis  necessary  that  the  other 
mu>t  obey.— Dryden. 

Hollow  newelled  stairs  are  made  about  a  square 
hollow  newel:  suppose  the  well-hole  to  be  eleven 
foot  long,  and  six  foot  wide,  and  we  would  bring  up 
a  pair  of  stairs  from  the  first  floor  eleven  foot  hiidi, 
it  being  intended  a  sky-light  shall  fall  throuirh  the 
hollow  newel.— Moxon,  Mechanical  Exercises. 
•Well.  v.  n.  [A.S.  weallan  =  boil,  bubble  ] 
Spring ;  issue  as  from  a  spring. 

Thereby  a  crystal  stream  did  gently  play. 
Which  from  a  sacred  fountain  welled  forth  iilway. 

Spenser. 

A  dreary  corse,  whose  life  away  did  pass. 
All  wallow'd  in  his  own  yet  lukewarm  blood, 
That  from  his  wound  yet  welled  fresh,  alas ! 

Id.,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  9,  38. 
Himself  assists  to  lift  him  from  the  ground, 
With  clotted  locks,  and  blood  that  well'd  from  out 
the  wound. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JSneid,  x.  1183. 

•Well.  v.  a.     Pour  anything  forth. 

To  her  people  wealth  they  forth  do  well, 
And  health  to  every  foreign  nation.  Spenser. 

Well.  adj.     [A.S.] 

1.  Not  sick;  being  in  health. 

Lady,  I  am  not  well,  else  I  should  answer 
From  a  full  flowing  stomach. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  v.  3. 

While  thou  art  well,  thou  may'st  do  much  good  ; 
but  when  thou  art  sick,  thou  canst  not  tell  what 
thou  shalt  be  able  to  do;  it  is  not  very  much  nor 
very  good.  Few  men  mend  with  sickness,  as  there 
are  but  few  who  by  travel  and  a  wandering  life  be- 
come devout.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Guide  to  Devotion. 

Neither  pills  nor  laxatives  I  like ; 
They  only  serve  to  make  the  well  man  sick. 

Dryden,  The  Cock  and  the  Fox,  400. 

2.  Happy. 

Mark,  we  use 
To  say  the  dead  are  u-cll. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  5. 
Holdings  were  so  plentiful,  and  holders  so  scarce, 
as  n;  //  was  the  landlord  who  could  pit  oue  to  be  his 
tenant.— Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

3.  Convenient ;  advantageous. 

It  would  have  been  well  for  Genoa,  if  she  had  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  Venice,  in  not  permitting:  her 
nobles  to  make  any  purchase  of  lands  in  the  domi- 
nions of  a  foreign  prince.— Addison. 

4.  Being  in  favour. 

He  followed  the  fortunes  of  that  family ;  and  was 
well  with  Henry  the  fourth.— Dryden. 

5.  Recovered  from  any  sickness  or  misfor- 
tune. 

I  am  sorry 
For  your  displeasure;  but  all  will  soon  in-  well. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  iii.l. 

Just  thoughts  and  modest  expectations  are  easily 
satisfied.    If  we  don't  over-rate  our  pretensions,  all 
will  be  well.— Collier. 
Well.  adv. 

1.  Not  ill,  amiss,  unsuccessfully,  defectively, 
or  unhappily ;  in  a  laudable  manner. 

The  merchant  adventurers  being  a  strong  com- 
pany, and  «•«•'/  underset  with  rich  men,  held  out 
Bravely.— Bacon. 

Beware,  and  govern  well  thy  appetite. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost.  vii.54«. 

'Tis  almost  impossible  to  translate  verbally  and 
well.— Dryden. 

What  poet  would  not  mourn  to  see 
His  brother  write  as  well  as  he? 

Swift,  On  the  Death  of  Dr.  Stcift. 

2.  Conveniently  ;  suitably  ;  adequately. 

Kirow 
In  measure  what  the  mind  may  wt II  contain. 

Alilt'm,  Paradise  Last,  vii.  127. 
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3.  To  a  sufficient  degree :  (a  kind  of  slight 
sense). 

We  are  well  able  to  overcome  it.— Numbers, 
xiii.  SO. 

A  private  caution  I  know  not  well  how  to  sort, 
unless  I  should  call  it  political,  by  no  means  to  build 
too  near  a  great  neighbour. — Sir  H.  Wotton. 

4.  It  is  a  word  by  which  something  is  ad- 
mitted as  the  ground  for  a  conclusion. 

Well,  let 's  away,  and  say  how  much  is  done. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  3. 

Well,  by  this  author's  confession,  a  number  supe- 
rior are  for  the  succession  in  the  house  of  Hanover. 
— Swift. 

Like  the  French  bien,  a  term  of  concession. 
The  knot  might  well  be  cut,  but  untied  it  could 
not  be.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 
As  well  as.    Together  with  ;  not  less  than. 

Coptos  was  the  magazine  of  all  the  trade  from 
^Ethiopia,  by  the  Nile,  as  well  «s  of  those  commo- 
dities that  came  from  the  west  by  Alexandria. — 
Arbuthnot,  Tables  of  ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and 
Measures. 
WM  is  him  or  me.  Bene  est  =  he  is  happy. 

Well  is  him  that  dwelleth  with  a  wife  of  under- 
standing, and  that  hath  not  slipped  with  his  tongue. 
— Ecclesiasticus,  xxv.  8. 
Well  met.     Term  of  salutation. 

Once  more  to-day  well  met,  distemper'd  lords : 
The  king  by  me  requests  your  presence  straight. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  iv.  3. 
Well  nigh.     Nearly :  almost. 

I  freed  well  niyh  half  the  angelick  name. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  a..  142. 

Well  enough.    In  a  moderate  degree ;  tole- 
rably. 

Common  as  the  first  element  in  a  combina- 
tion ;  in  which,  however,  the  pronuncia- 
tion generally  gives  us  two  words  rather 
than  a  true  compound.  This  is  probably 
always  the  case  when  it  means  adequately, 
sufficiently,  as,  '  Well  stricken  in  years.1 
Otherwise,  or  in  its  ordinary  sense,  signi- 
fying something  done  that  is  praiseworthy, 
it  combines,  as  a  prefix,  with  the  participles 
and  verbal  abstracts,  as  wellbred,  well- 
meaning,  wellwisher.  Even  here  it  often 
gives  two  words.  The  test,  which  is  only 
certain  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  the  extent  to 
which  the  combination  has  a  similar  one 
compounded  of  ill,  or  some  equivalent  op- 
posite prefix  to  contrast  it  with.  Here  the 
opposition  fixes  the  accent  on  the  first 
syllable. 
•Welladay.  inter  j.  Wei  a  way. 

O  welladay,  mistress  Ford,  having  an  honest  mnn 
to  your  husband,  to  give  him  such  cause  of  suspi- 
cion.— Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iii.  3. 
Ah,  welladay  !  I'm  shent  with  baneful  smart. 

Gay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Wednesday,  33. 
Wellbeing.  s.     Happiness ;  prosperity. 

Man  is  not  to  depend  upon  the  uncertain  dispo- 
sitions of  men  for  his  wellbeing,  but  only  on  God 
and  his  own  spirit.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Rule  and  Ex- 
ercises of  Holy  Living . 

The  most  sacred  ties  of  duty  are  founded  upon 
gratitude :  such  as  the  duties  of  a  child  to  his  pa- 
rent, and  of  a  subject  to  his  sovereign.  From  the 
former  there  is  required  love  and  honour,  in  recom- 
pense of  being;  and  from  the  latter  obedience  and 
subjection,  in  recompense  of  protection  and  well- 
being. — South,  Sermons. 

He  who  does  not  co-operate  with  this  holy  spirit, 
receives  none  of  those  advantages  which  are  the 
perfecting  of  his  nature,  and  necessary  to  his  well- 
being. — Spectator. 

•Wellborn,  adj.     [contrast  low-born.']     Not 
meanly  descended. 

One  whose  extraction  from  an  antient  line, 
Gives  hope  again  that  wellborn  men  may  shine. 

Waller. 

Heav  n,  that  wellborn  souls  inspires, 
Prompts  me  through  lifted  swords,  and  rising  fires, 
To  run  where  clashing  arms  and  clamour  calls, 
And  rush  undaunted  to  defend  the  walls. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  ii.  453. 

"Wellbred.  adj.    [contrast  ill-bred.']   Elegant 

of  manners  ;  polite. 

None  have  been  with  admiration  read, 
But  who,  besides  their  learning,  were  wellbred. 

Lord  Roscommnn. 

Both  the  poets  were  wellbred  and  well-natured.— 
Dryden. 

Wellbred  spaniels  civilly  delight 
In  mumbling  of  the  game  they  dare  not  bite. 

Pope,  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot. 
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Welldone.  construction  interjectional.  Word 
of  praise. 

Welldone,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant.— Mat- 
thew, xxv.  21. 

Wellfavoured.  adj.  [contrast  ill-favoured.'] 
Beautiful ;  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

His  wife  seems  to  be  wellfavoured.    I  will  use  her 
as  the  key  of  the  cuckoldy  rogue's  coffer.— Shake- 
spear, Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  2. 
Wellhead,  s.  Source  ;  fountain ;  wellspring. 

From  dame  nature's  fruitful  pap 
Their  wellheads  spring.          Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Holding  it  a  point  of  discretion  to  draw  water  as 
near  as  I  could  to  the  well-head.— Bishop  Moun- 
tagu,  Appeal  to  Caesar,  p.  11. 
Wellmannered.  adj.  [contrast  ill-manner ed~\ 
Polite;  civil;  complaisant;  mannerly. 

By  which  well-mannered  and  charitable  expres- 
sions I  was  certain  of  his  sect  before  I  knew  him.— 
Dryden,  Epistle  to  the  Whigs. 

Wellmeaner.  s.     One  who  means  well. 

Wellmeaners  think  no  harm  ;  but  for  the  rest 
Things  sacred  the?  pervert,  and  silence  is  the  best. 
Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  205. 

Wellmeaning.  adj.  Having  a  good  inten- 
tion. 

Only  may  I  be  allowed  to  be  a  plain  and  well- 
meaning  monitor.— Killingbeck,  Sermons,  p.  320. 

Wellnatured.  adj.  [contrast  ill-natured.'] 
Good-natured ;  kind. 

On  their  life  no  grievous  burthen  lies, 
Who  are  well-natured,  temperate,  and  wise: 
But  an  inhuman  and  ill-temper'd  mind 
Not  any  easy  part  in  life  can  find. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Of  Old  Age. 

Wellnigh.  adv.     Almost. 

The  same  so  sore  annoyed  has  the  knight. 
That,  well-nigh  choaked  with  the  deadly  stink, 
His  forces  fail.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  \.  1,  22. 

Notwithstanding  a  small  diversity  of  positions, 
the  whole  aggregate  of  matter,  as  long  as  it  retained 
the  nature  of  a  chaos,  would  retain  wellnigh  an  uni- 
form tenuity  of  texture. — Bentley. 
Wellspent.  adj.    Passed  with  virtue. 

They  are  to  lie  down  without  any  thing  to  sup- 
port them  in  their  age,  but  the  conscience  of  a 
ivetl-spent  youth.— Sir  It.  L' Estrange. 

What  a  refreshment  then  will  it  be  to  look  back 
upon  a  wellspent  life ! — (lalamy,  Sermons. 

The  constant  tenpur  of  their  wellspent  days 
No  less  deserved  a  just  return  of  praise.  Pope. 

Wellspring.  s.     Fountain ;  source. 

The  fountain  and  wellspring  of  impiety  is  a  re- 
solved purpose  of  mind  to  reap  in  this  world  what 
sensual  profit  or  sensual  pleasure  soever  the  world 
yieldeth. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Understanding  is  a  wellspring  of  life. — Proverbs, 
xvi.  22. 

Wellwiller.  s.     One  who  means  kindly. 

Disarming  all  his  own  countrymen,  that  no  man 
might  shew  himself  a  wellwiller  of  mine. — Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

There  are  fit  occasions  ministered  for  men  to  pur- 
chase to  themselves  wellwillers,  by  the  colour  under 
which  they  oftentimes  prosecute  quarrels  of  euvy. — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
Wellwish.  s.     Wish  of  happiness.     Rare. 

Let  it  not  enter  into  the  heart  of  any  one  that  hath 
a  wellwieh  for  his  friends  or  posterity,  to  think  of  a 
pence  with  France,  till  the  Spanish  monarchy  be 
entirely  torn  from  it.— Addison. 

'Wellwisher.  s.  One  who  wishes  the  good 
of  another. 

The  actual  traitor  is  guilty  of  perjury  in  the  eye 
of  the  law ;  the  secret  wellwisher  of  the  cause  is  so 
before  the  tribunal  of  conscience.— Addison,  Free- 
holder. 

No  man  is  more  your  sincere  wellwisher  than 
myself,  or  more  the  sincere  wellwisher  of  your  fa- 
mily.—Pope. 

WellspoKen.    adj.      [compare  freespohen.~\ 
Speaking  well ;  speaking  finely ;  speaking 
gracefully ;  speaking  kindly. 
A  knight  well-spoken,  neat,  and  fine. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  2. 

Welsh,  adj.  Relating  to  the  people  or  coun- 
try of  Wales.  This  gives  a  proper,  rather 
than  a  common,  name.  The  origin  of  the 
word,  however,  is  the  A.S.  weulh  =  foreign, 
a  common  term.  In  some  shape  or  other 
this  element  is  found  as  a  word  in  use 
wherever  a  German  population  comes  in 
contact  with  one  other  than  German ;  the 
word  being  German,  the  population  to 
which  it  applies  non- German.  Thus,  Italy 
is,  to  a  German,  Wtlschland]  the  Walloons, 
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a  French-speaking  population,  on  the  Ger- 
man frontier ;  Wallachia,  probably  a  name 
similarly  given  by  the  Germans  of  Tran- 
sylvania to  the  Roumanians  of  the  Danube ; 
the  Valais,  a  like  name  in  Switzerland. 

Wallnut  is  i\\e  foreign  nut,  nux  Gallica. 
Heavens  defend  me  from  that   Welsh   fairy !  — 

Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  v.  5. 

•Welt.  s.     [Welsh,  gwald.']     Border;  hem. 

His  coat  was  green, 
With  welts  of  white  seamed  between.       B.  Greene. 

Little  low  edges  made  round  like  welts,  with  some  ' 
pretty  pyramids,  I  like  well.  —  Bacon,  Essays,  Of 
Gardens. 

Certain  scioli,  or  smatterers,  are  busy  in  the  skirts 
and  outsides  of  learning,  and  have  scarce  any  thing 
of  solid  literature  to  recommend  them.  They  may 
have  some  edging  or  trimming  of  a  scholar,  a  welt, 
or  so  ;  but  no  more. — B.  Jonson. 

"Welt.  v.  a.     Sew  anything  with  a  border. 

The  bodies  and  sleeves  of  green  velvet,  welted  with 
white  satin.— Shelton,  Translation  of  Don  Quixote, 
pt.iii.  ch.  xiii. 

Welter,  v.  n.     [German,  walzen.'] 
1.  Roll  in  water  or  mire. 

He  must  not  float  upon  his  wat'ry  bier 
Unwept,  nor  welter  to  the  parching  winds. 

Milton,  Lycldas,  12. 
He  sung  Darius,  great  and  good, 
By  too  severe  a  fate, 
Fallen  from  his  high  estate, 
And  welt'ring  in  his  blood. 

Dryden,  Alexander's  Feast,  75. 
•2.  Roll  voluntarily  ;  wallow. 

By  this  bedde  is  understande  the  fylthy  volup- 
tuousness of  the  body,  wherein  the  syniier  waltereth 
and  wrappeth  hymselfe,  lyke  as  a  sowe  waloweth  in 
the  stynkynge  gore  pytte,  or  in  the  puddell.— Bishop 
Fisher,  Psalms,  p.  18. 

If  a  man  inglut  himself  with  vanity,  or  welter  in 
fllthiness  like  a  swine,  all  learning,  all  goodness,  is 
soon  forgotten.— Ascham. 

Such  hopes  and  such  principles  of  earth,  as  these 
wherein  she  welters  from  a  young  one,  are  the  im- 
mediate generation  both  of  a  slavish  and  tyrannous 
life  to  follow.— Milton,  Reason  of  Church  Govern- 
ment urged  against  Prelacy,  b.  ii. 
Welter,  s.  Mess;  state  of  confusion. 

Dau ton  . . .  was  heard  to  ejaculate,  ...  'I  leave 
the  whole  business  in  a  frightful  welter  (gachis 
epouvantable) ;  not  one  of  them  understands  any- 
thing of  government.'— Carafe,  French  devolution, 
pt.iii.  b.  vi.  ch.iii. 

Welter  stakes,  Welter  cup,  or  Welter  race,  is 
the  term  usually  applied  to  the  heaviest 
weighted  race  in  a  meeting :  (in  the  old 
Racing  Lists  the  word  is  Swelter). 
*Wem.  v.  a.  [A.S.  wemman.~\  Corrupt ;  vi- 
tiate ;  spot.  Obsolete. 

The  verie  crounes  and  sceptres  of  best  monarks 
and  princes  had  been  rustie,  wembde,  and  warpde 
with   oblivion.  —  Drant,    Translation  of  Horace, 
sign.  *  iij. :  1567. 
Wem.  s.     [A.S.]     Spot;  scar.     Obsolete. 

Although  the  wound  be  healed,  yet  the  wemme  or 
scar  still  remaineth.— Brerewood,  On  Languages. 
Wen.  s.      [A.S.  wenn.~\      Fleshy  or  callous 
excrescence,  or  protuberance. 

Warts  are  said  to  be  destroyed  by  the  rubbing 
them  with  a,  green  elder  stick,  and  then  burying  the 
stick  to  rot  in  muck.  It  would  be  tried  with  corns 
and  wens,  and  such  other  excrescences.— Bacon, 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

A  promontory  wen,  with  griesly  grace, 
Stood  high  upon  the  handle  of  his  face. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  vi.  153. 
Wench,  s.     [?] 

1.  Young  woman. 

What  do  I,  silly  wench,  know  what  love  hath  pre- 
pared for  me  ? — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Now  . . .  how  dost  thou  look  now  ?    Oh,  ill-starr'd 

wench  ! 

Pale  as  thy  smock !  when  we  shall  meet  at  compt, 
This  look  of  thine  will  hurl  my  soul  from  heav'n, 
And  fiends  will  snatch  at  it.    Cold,  cold,  my  girl, 
Ev'ii  like  thy  chastity.        Shakespear,  Othello,  v.  2. 

Thou  wouldst  perswade  her  to  a  worse  offence 
Than  that,  whereof  thou  didst  accuse  her  wench. 

Donne. 

2.  Bold,  forward  girl.    Contemptuous. 

But  the  rude  wench  her  answer'd  nought  at  all. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  3, 11. 
Men  have  these  ambitious  fancies, 
And  wanton  wenches  read  romances. 

Prior,  To  a  Young  Gentleman  in  Love. 

3.  Strumpet. 

It  is  not  a  digression  to  talk  of  bawds  in  a  dis- 
course upon  ivenches.— Spectator. 
•Wench,   v.  n.      Frequent  the   company  of 
loose  women. 


WENC 

They   asked   the   knight   whether  he   was  not 
ashamed  to  go  a  wenching  at  his  years.— Addison. 
Wench  er.  s.     Fornicator. 

He  must  be  no  great  eater,  drinker,  or  sleeper ; 
no  gamester,  wencher,  or  top.— Grew,  Cosmologia 
Sacra. 

Wenching,  verbal  abs.  Habit  of  frequent- 
ing the  company  of  loose  women. 

The  youth  who  trains  to  rido,  or  run  a  race, 
Must  bear  privations  with  unruffled  face  ; 
Be  called  to  labour  when  he  thinks  to  dine, 
And,  harder  still,  leave  wenching  and  his  wine. 

Byron,  Hints  from  Horace. 

Wend,  v.  n.  [A.S.  wendan  =  turn  ;  this  being 
the  original  meaning  of  the  word ;  the 
preterit  is  went,  now  laxly  called  the  pre- 
terit of  go :  except  in  combination  with 
waij  (wend  your  way),  all  the  other  forms 
are  obsolete,  or  archaic.] 

1 .  Go  ;  pass  to  or  from. 

Buck  to  Athens  shall  the  lovers  wend 
With  league,  whose  date  till  death  shall  never  end. 
Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  iii.  2. 

When  Rome  shall  wend  to  Beuevento, 
Great  feats  shall  he  achieve !  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Turn  round. 

A  ship  of  six  hundred  tons  will  carry  as  good 
ordnance  as  a  ship  of  twelve  hundred  tons;  and 
though  the  greater  have  double  the  number,  the 
lesser  will  turn  her  broadsides  twice,  before  the 
greater  can  wend  once. — Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Wennei.  s.  Animal  newly  weaned  from  the 
dam;  Weanel. 

Pinch  never  tliy  wennels  of  water  or  meat, 
If  ever  ye  hope  for  to  have  them  good  neat. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good 

Husbandry. 

Wennish.  adj.     Having  the  nature  of  a  wen. 
The  incision  of  a  wennish  tumour. — Sir  H.  Wot- 
ton,  Remains,  p.  434. 

Wenny.  adj.  Having  the  character  of  a  wen  ; 
having  a  wen.  Hare. 

Some  persons,  so  deformed  with  these,  have  sus- 
pected them  to  be  wenny. —  Wiseman,  Surgery. 
Went,  s.     Way;  course;  path.    Hare. 
By  wondrous  skill  and  many  hidden  wayes 
To  the  three  fatal  sisters'  house  she  went, 
Farre  under  ground  from  tract  of  living  went. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
But  here  my  wearie  teeme  nigh  over-spent 
Shall  breathe "itselfe  a  while  after  so  long  a  went. 

Ibid. 

He  knew  the  diverse  went  of  mortal  wayes.  Ibid. 
•Were.  *.     See  Weir. 
"Were.  See  Was. 

Weregild.  .v.  [A.S.  were  =  man  f  gild= 
payment,  fine.]  In  the  old  German  laws, 
fine  for  homicide,  its  amount  being  regu- 
lated by  the  rank  of  the  person  killed. 

The  Roman  '  conviva  Regis ' . . .  was  estimated  in 
his  weregild  at  half  the  price  of  the  barbarian 
Animation,  the  highest  known  class  at  the  Mero- 
vingian court,  and  above  the  common  alodial  pro- 
prietor. —  Hallam,   View  of  the  State  of  Europe 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  note  to  ch.ii. 
•Werewolf.  *.      [A.S.   were  -  man  +  wolf.] 
One  under  the  delusion  of  lycanthropy ; 
'  William  and  the  Werewolf  is  the  title  of 
one  of  the  old  alliterative  poems  of  the 
fifteenth  century. 
Wert.  See  Was.   Rare. 
Wesil.  s.     Weason. 

The  wesil,  or  windpipe,  we  call  Aspera  arteria.— 
Bacon. 

•West.  s.  [A.S.]  Region  where  the  sun  goes 
below  the  horizon  at  the  equinoxes. 

The  west  yet  glimmers  with  some  streaks  of  day. 
Now  spurs  the  lated  traveller  apace, 
To  gain  the  timely  inn.    Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  3. 

All  bright  Phoebus  views  in  early  mom, 
Or  when  his  evening  beams  the  west  adorn.     Pope. 
West.  adj.    Being  towards,  or  coming  from, 
the  region  of  the  setting  sun. 

The  Lord  turned  a  mighty  strong  west  wind, 
which  took  away  the  locusts.— Exodus,  x.  19. 

The  Pheniciaus  had  great  fleets;  so  had  the 
Carthaginians,  which  is  yet  farther  west.— Bacon. 

•West.  ado.  To  the  west  of  any  place ;  more 
westward. 

West  of  this  forest . . . 
In  goodly  form  comes  on  the  enemy. 

Sltakespear,  Henry  1 V.  Part  II.  iv.  1. 

•West.  P.M.  Pass  to  the  west;  set,  as  the 
sun. 


And  twice  hath  risen,  where  he  now  doth  west. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
•Westering:,  adj.     Passing  to  the  west. 

Tin!  star  that  rose  at  evening  bright, 
Toward  heaven's  descent  had  alop'd  his  westering 
•*•*  Milton,  Lycidas,  30. 

Westerly,  adj.  Tending  or  being  towards 
the  west. 

These  bills  give  us  a  view  of  the  most  easterly, 
southerly,  and  westerly  parts  of  England.— Oraunt 
Observations  on  the  Hills  of  Mortality. 
•Western,  adj.    Being  in  the  west,  or  toward 
the  part  where  the  sun  sets. 

Now  fair  Phoebus  gan  decline  in  haste 
His  weary  waggon  to  the  western  vale.        Spenser. 
Westward,  adv.     Towards  the  west. 

The  grove  of  sycamore, 
That  westward  rooteth  from  the  city  side. 

Sltakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  1. 
When  westward  like  the  sun  you  took  your  way 
And  from  benighted  Britain  bore  the  day. 

Dryden,  Epistles,  To  the  Ituchess  of  Ormond,  43. 

The  storm  that,  flies 
From  westward,  when  the  show'ry  Kids  arise. 

Addison. 

At  home  then  stay, 
Nor  westward  curious  take  thy  way.  Prior. 

Westwardly.  ado.  With  tendency  to  the 
west. 

If  our  loves  faint,  and  westwardly  decline, 
To  me  thou  falsely  thine. 

And  I  to  thee  mine  actions  shall  disguise.      Donne. 
Wet.  adj.  [A.S.  waet.~\ 

1.  Humid  ;  having  some  moisture  adhering: 
(opposed  to  dry). 

They  are  wet  with  the  showers  of  the  mountains. 
— Job,  xxiv.  8. 

2.  Rainy ;  watery. 

Wet  weather  seldom  hurts  the  most  unwise. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  i.  514. 

"Wet.  s.  Water ;  humidity ;  moisture ;  rainy 
weather. 

Plants  appearing  weathered,  stubby,  and  curled, 
is  the  effect  of  immoderate  wet.— Bacon. 

Your  master's  riding  coat  turn  inside  out,  to 
preserve  the  outside  from  wet.— Swift,  Directions  to 
Servants. 

Wet.  v.  a. 

1.  Make  wet. 

Better  learn  of  him,  that  learned  be, 

And  hau  been  watered  at  the  muses  well ; 
The  kindly  dew  drops  from  the  higher  tree, 
And  wets  the  little  plauts,  that  lowly  dwell. 

Spenser. 

A  drop  of  water  running  swiftly  over  straw,  wet- 
teth  not. — Bacon. 

Wet  the  thirsty  earth  with  falling  showers. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  190. 

2.  Moisten  with  drink. 

Let 's  drink  the  other  cup  to  wet  our  whistles,  and 
so  sing  away  all  sad  thoughts.—/.  Walton,  Complete 
Angler. 

•Wether.  *.  [A.S.  M>eo"er.]     Ram  castrated. 

I  am  a  tainted  wether  of  the  flock, 
Meetest  for  death. 

Uliakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 
When  Blowzelind  expired,  the  wether's  bell 
Before  the  drooping  flock  toll'd  forth  her  knell. 

Gay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Friday,  99. 
It  is  much  more  difficult  to  tiud  a  fat  wether,  than 
if  half  that  species  were  fairly  knocked  on  the  head. 
— Swift. 

•Wetness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Wet; 
being  wet ;  moisture  ;  humidity. 

The  wetness  of  these  bottoms  often  spoils  them 
for  corn.— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Wetshod.  adj.     Wet  over  the  shoes. 

The  valley  all  didswimine  with  streames of  bloud, 
So  great  that  time  a  slaughter  was  there  made : 
It  Ntainde  the  uiightie  mouthes  of  Nilus  floud, 
And  on  the  shores  you  might  bloud  wetshod  wade. 
Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  182. 

Wex.  v.  a.    Wax. 

She  first  taught  men  a  woman  to  obey; 
But  when  her  son  to  man's  estate  did  wex, 
She  it  surrender'd. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  ii.  10,  20. 

Whale.  *.  [A.S.  hwcel,  hwal.~\  Large 
aquatic  mammalian  of  the  order  Cetacea. 

God  created  great  whales. — Genesis,  i.  21. 

The  greatest  whale  that  swims  the  sea 
Doe*  instantly  my  pow'r  obey.  Swift. 

The  terms  with  which  we  are  here  most  concerned  ( 
are  names  of  classes  of  natural  objects;  and  when  i 
we  say  that  the  principle  and  the  limit  of  such 
names  are  their  use  in  expressing  propositions  con- 
cerning the  classes,  it  is  clear  that  much  will  depend 
on  the  kind  of  propositions  which  we  mainly  have 
to  express :  and  that  the  same  name  may  have  dilfu- 
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rent  limits,  according  to  the  purpose  we  have  in 
view.  For  example,  is  the  whale  properly  included 
in  the  general  term  Fish?  When  men  are  con- 
cerned in  catching  marine  animals,  the  main  features 
of  the  process  are  the  same  however  the  animal* 
may  differ;  hence  whales  an:  classed  with  lishen,  and 
we  apeak  of  the  whale-fishery.  But  if  we  look  at 
the  analogies  of  organization,  we  And  that,  accord- 
ing to  these,  the  u-hnle  is  clearly  not  a  fish,  but  a 
beast,  (confining  this  term,  for  the  sake  of  distinct- 
ness, to  suckling  beasts  or  mammals).  In  natural 
history,  therefore,  the  whale  is  not  included  among 
fish.—  Whewell,  History  of  Scientific  Ideas,  vol.  if. 
p.  102:  1858. 

Whalebone.  8. 

1.  Horny  plates  attached  to  the  upper  jaw  of 
certain  whales,  serving  as  teeth  (no  true 
bone). 

Barr'd  up  with  ribs  of  whalebone,  she  did  leeae 
None  of  the  whale's  length,  for  it  reach'd  her  knee*. 
Jiisluip  Corbet. 

2.  Ivory   (from    a    confusion    between    the 
walrus  and  elephant).     Obsolete. 

This  is  the  flower  that  smiles  on  every  one, 
To  show  his  teeth  as  white  as  whales-bone. 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  v.  2. 
Whaly,  and  Wholly,  adj.     See  Whuule. 
Whame.  *.  [  ?  ]     See  extract. 

The  whame,  or  burrel-fly,  is  vexatious  to  horses  in 
summer,  not  by  stinging,  but  by  their  bouibylioiu 
noise,  or  tickling  them  in  sticking  their  nits  on  the 
hair.—  Derham,  Phyyico-Tlteology. 

•Wharf,  s.      [A.S.  hwearf.]     Perpendicular 
bank  or  mole,  raised  for  the  convenience 
of  lading  or  emptying  vessels  ;  quay. 
Duller  should'st  thou  be,  than  the  fat  weed. 
That  rots  itself  iu  ease  on  Lethe's  wharf, 
Would'st  thou  not  stir  in  this. 

Shakespear.  Hamlet,  i.  5. 

•Wharf,  v.  a.  Hold  up  water,  or  earth,  by  a 
construction  like  a  wharf. 

Two  elms  ...  set  on  the  very  brink  of  a  ditch  .  .  . 
wharfed  with  a  wall  of  a  brick  and  a  half  in  thick- 
ness ...  are  since  grown  to  goodly  and  equally 
spreading  trees.—  Evelyn,  Sylva,  b.i.ch.  ii.  (Ord  MS.) 

Wharfing.  verbal  abs.  Wharflike  construc- 
tion to  hold  up  water  or  earth. 

A  strong  stone  wall,  which  was  a  kind  of  wharf- 
ing  against  rivers  running  into  ii.—  Evelyn,  Sylva, 
b.  i.  ch.  ii.  (Ord  MS.) 
•Wharfinger.  *.     One  who  attends  a  wharf. 

Boat-takers  and  wharfingers  ought  to  be  diligent 
to  provide  for  the  transport  of  the  provisions  where 
ordered.  —  Maydman,  Naval  Speculations,  p.  121: 
1691. 

•What.  pron.  [the  true  neuter  of  who,  as  it 
(hit)  of  he,  and  that  of  the  root  of  the, 
them,  &c.  See  under  Who.  In  some  of 
its  senses  superseded  by  which,  which  is  no 
true  neuter,  but  a  compound  of  who  and 
like.] 

1.  Interrogatively. 

What  art  thou.'man,  if  man  thou  art  at  all, 
That  here  in  desart  hast  thine  liabitance? 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  ii.  7,  7. 
What  is't  to  thee  if  he  neglect  thy  uni  f1 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Persius,  vi.  80. 
What  one  of  an  hundred  of  the  zealous  bigots  in 
all  parties  ever  examined  the  tenets  ha  is  so  still  in  ? 
—  Locke. 

2.  Interjection  by  way  of  surprise  or  ques- 
tion. 

What  !  canst  thou  not  forbear  me  half  an  hour  P 
Then  get  thee  gone,  and  dig  my  grave  thyself. 

Shakespear,  Henry  1  V.  Part  II.  iv.  4. 
What  if  I  advance  an  invention  of  my  own  to  sup- 
y  the  defect  of  our  new  writers  \-Dryden,  2'runs- 
a'tion  of  Juvenal,  dedication. 

3.  That  which. 

What  you  can  make  her  do, 
I  am  content  to  look  on  ;  what  to  speak, 
I  am  couteut  to  hear. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  T.  3. 

4.  Something  that  is  in  one's  mind  inde- 

finitely. 

I  tell  thee  what,  corporal.  I  could  tear  her.— 
Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  11.  ii.  4. 

5.  Which  of  several. 

Comets  are  rather  gazed  upon  than  wisely  ob- 
served; that  is  what  kind  of  comet  for  magnitude, 
colour,  placing  in  the  heaven,  or  lasting,  produceth 
what  kind  of  effect.  —  Betcon. 

Shew  what  aliment  is  proper  for  that  intention, 
and  what  intention  is  proper  to  be  pursued  iu  such 
a  constitution.  —  Arliuthnot. 

6.  To  how  great  a  degree  :  (used  either  inter- 
rogatively or  indefinitely). 
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Am  I  so  much  deform'd  ? 
What  partial  judges  are  our  love  and  hate ! 

Dryden. 

7.  Sometimes  used  for  whatever. 

Whether  it  were  the  shortness  of  his  foresight,  the 
strength  of  his  will,  or  the  dazzling  of  his  suspicions, 
or  what  it  was,  certain  it  is,  that  the  perpetual 
troubles  of  his  fortunes  could  not  have  been  without 
some  main  errors  in  his  nature. — Bacon. 
Used  adverbially  for  partly  ;  in  part. 

The  enemy  having  his  country  wasted,  what  by 
himself,  and  what  by  the  soldiers,  findeth  succour 
in  no  place.— Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Thus,  what  with  the  war,  what  with  the  sweat, 
what  with  the  gallows,  and  what  with  poverty,  I  am 
custom  shrunk. — Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure, 
i.  2. 

The  year  before,  he  had  so  used  the  matter,  that 
what  by  force,  what  by  policy,  he  had  taken  from 
the  Christians  above  thirty  small  castles.— Knolles, 
History  of  the  Turks. 

If  these  halfpence  should  gain  admittance,  in  no 
long  space  of  time,  what  by  the  clandestine  practices 
of  the  coiner,  what  by  his  own  counterfeits  and  those 
of  others,  his  limited  quantity  would  be  tripled  — 
Swift. 

What  ho  !    Interjection  of  calling. 

What  ho!  thou  genius  of  the  clime,  what  ho  ! 
Liest  thou  asleep  beneath  these  hills  of  snow  P 
Stretch  out  thy  lazy  limbs. 

Dryden,  King  Arthur,  iii.  3. 

What  though.     What  imports  it   though? 
notwithstanding :    (an   elliptical  mode  of 

speech). 

What  though,  a  child  may  be  able  to  read  P  There 
is  no  doubt  but  the  meanest  among  the  people 
under  the  law  had  been  as  able  as  the  priests  them- 
selves were  to  offer  sacrifices :  did  this  make  sacrifice 
of  no  effect  ?— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

What  though  none  live  my  innocence  to  tell? 
I  know  it ;  truth  may  own  a  generous  pride ; 
I  clear  myself,  and  care  tor  nono  beside.       Dryden. 
What  time,  What  day.     At  the  time  when ; 
on  the  day  when. 

What  day  the  Denial  angel  to  our  sire 
Brought  her,  more  lovely  than  Pandora. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  712. 
Me  sole  the  daughter  of  the  deep  address'd, 
What  time,  with  hunger  pined,  my  absent  mates 
Hoam'd  the  wild  isle  in  search  of  rural  cates. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  iv.  496. 

Used  substantially. 

If  thee  lust  to  holden  chat 

With  seely  sliepheard's  swayne, 
Come  down,  and  learne  the  little  what, 
That  Thomalin  can  sayne. 

Spenser,  ShepJierd's  Calendar. 
Such  homely  what  as  serves  the  simple  clown. 

Id.,  Faerie  Queen. 

"Whatever,  Whatso,  Whatsoever.    See  un- 
der Who. 

Whatness.  *.  Attribute  suggested  by  W  h  a  t. 
Mare,  but  sometimes  needed  to  translate  the 
scholastic  (logical)  term  Quiddity. 
Whaule.  adj.  This  is,  probably,  the  best 
spelling,  inasmuch  as  it  represents  the 
sound,  and,  at  the  same  time,  disconnects 
the  word  with  wall.  Its  ordinary  applica- 
tion is  to  horses  having  the  white  of  the 
eye  inordinately  large.  Generally  used  as 
the  first  element  in  composition  with  eye. 
See  extract  from  Wedgwood. 
A  pair  of  wall-eyes  in  a  face  forced. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels. 
Wall-eyed  slave !  whither  wouldst  thou  convey 
This  growing  image  of  thy  fiend-like  face  P 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronictts,  v.  1. 
[This  word  is  written  not  wall  but  whall,  in  our 
old  language:  'whally  eies,  the  signe  of  gelosy.' 
(Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  4,  24.)  '  Whaule-eyed, 
glauciolus.'  (Huloet.)  As  the  term  wall-eye  denotes 
an  eye,  of  which  the  white  is  very  large,  and  to  one 
side,  it  may  have  been  formed,  as  the  editor  of  the 
Craven  Glossary  suggests,  from  the  Welsh  gwawl, 
light ;  gwawl-een,  light  eyes.— Todd.~\ 

Welkin  is,  perhaps,  the  same  word,  though 

the  common  explanation  is  sky-coloured. 
Wheal.  s.     See  Weal. 
Wheat,  s.   [A.S.  hwcete.']   Well-known  plant 
of  the  genus  Triticum. 

He  mildews  the  white  wheat,  and  hurts  the  poor 

creature  of  the  earth.— Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  4. 

Next  to  rice  is  wheat ;  the  bran  of  which  is  hjghly 

acescent. — Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of 

Aliments. 

Wheaten.  adj.     Made  of  wheat. 

Of  wheaten  flour  shalt  thou  make  them. — Exodus, 
xxix.  2. 
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There  is  a  project  on  foot  for  transporting  our  best 
wheaten  straw  to  Dunstable,  and  obliging  us  by  law 
to  take  off  yearly  so  many  tun  of  the  straw  hats.— 
Swift. 

Wheatear.  s.  [corruption,  probably  pudici- 
ti(B  causa,  for  white  tail ;  tail  =  Fr.  cul.~] 
Bird  of  the  genus  Saxicola  (renanthe). 

What  cook  would  lose  her  time  in  picking  larks, 
wheatears,  and  other  small  birds  ?— Swift. 

Wheedle,  v.  a.  Entice  by  soft  words;  flatter; 
persuade  by  kind  words. 

His  business  was  to  pump  and  wheedle, 
And  men  with  their  own  keys  unriddle, 
To  make  them  to  themselves  give  answers, 
For  which  they  pay  the  necromancers. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  3,  335. 

A  fox  stood  licking  of  his  lips  at  the  cock,  and 
wlieedling  him  to  get  him  down.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

He  that  first  brought  the  word  sham,  or  wheedle, 
in  use,  put  together,  as  bethought  fit, ideas  to  make 
it  stand  for.— Locke. 

The  world  has  never  been  prepared  for  these 
trifles  by  prefaces,  wheedled  or  troubled  with  ex- 
cuses.— Pope. 

John  i, y  wheedled,  threaten'd,  fawn'd, 
Till  Phillis  all  her  trinkets  pawn'd.  Swift. 

Wheedle,  s.  Enticement  by  soft  words; 
flattery;  cajolery. 

Seduced  by  the  caresses  and  wheedles  of  the  Ro- 
mish priests.— Dorrington,  Journey  through  Ger- 
many, preface :  1699. 
Wheedling,  part.  adj.    Enticing. 

A  laughing,  toying,  wheedling,  whimp'ring  she. 
Shall  make  him  amble  ou  a  gossip's  message. 

Rowe,  Jane  Shore. 
"Wheel,  s.     [A.S.  hweol,  hweowolJ] 

1.  Circular  body  that  turns  round  upon  an 
axis. 

Carnality  within  raises  all  the  combustions  with- 
out :  this  is  the  great  wheel  to  which  the  clock  owes 
its  motion.— -Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

Where  never  yet  did  pry 
The  busy  morning's  curious  eye ; 
The  wheels  of  thy  bold  coach  pass  quick  and  free, 
And  all's  an  open  road  to  thee.  Cowley. 

[Fortune]  sits  all  breathless,  and  admires  to  feel 
A  fate  so  weighty,  that  it  stops  her  wheel. 

Dryden,  Epistles,  To  the  Lord  Chancellor  Hyde. 

Some  watches  are  made  with  four  wlieels. — Locke. 

2.  Circular  body. 

Let  go  thy  hold  when  a  great  wheel  runs  down  a 
hill,  lest  it  break  thy  neck  with  following  it.— Shake- 
spear, King  Lear,  ii.  4. 

3.  Instrument  on  which  criminals  are  tor- 
tured. 

Let  them  pull  all  about  mine  ears,  present  me 
Death  on  the  wheel,  or  at  wild  horses'  heels. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  2. 

For  all  the  torments  of  her  wheel 
May  you  as  many  pleasures  share.  Waller. 

His  examination  is  like  that  which  is  made  by  the 
rack  and  wheel. — Addison. 

4.  Instrument  of  spinning. 

Verse  sweetens  care,  however  rude  the  sound, 
All  at  her  work  the  village  maiden  sings ; 

Nor  as  she  turns  the  giddy  wheel  around, 
Revolves  the  sad  vicissitudes  of  things.      Giffard. 

5.  Rotation ;  revolution. 

Look  not  too  long  upon  these  turning  wheels  of 
vicissitude,  lest  we  become  giddy. — Bacon. 

According  to  the  common  vicissitude  and  wheel  ol 
things,  the  proud  and  the  insolent,  after  long  tramp- 
ling upon  others,  come  at  length  to  be  trampled 
upon  themselves.— South,  Sermons. 

6.  Compass  about ;  tract  approaching  to  cir- 
cularity. 

He  throws  his  flight  in  many  an  aery  wheel. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  741. 
Wheel,  v.  n. 

1.  Move  on  wheels  ;  turn  on  an  axis. 

The  moon  carried  about  the  earth  always  shews 
the  same  face  to  us,  not  once  wheeling  upon  her  own 
center.— Bentley. 

2.  Revolve  ;  have  a  rotatory  motion. 

The  course  of  justice  wlieel'd  about, 
And  left  thee  but  a  very  prey  to  time. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

3.  Fetch  a  compass. 

Spies . . . 

Held  me  in  chase,  that  I  was  forced  to  wheel 
Three  or  four  miles  about. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  i.  6. 
You,  my  myrmidons, 
Mark  what  I  say,  attend  me  where  I  wheel. 

Id.,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  \.  1. 
Continually  wlieeling  about,  he  kept  them  in  so 
strait,  that  no  man  could,  without  great  danger,  go 
to  water  his  horse. — Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

Half  these  draw  off,  and  coast  the  south 
With,  strictest  watch j  these  other  wheel  the  north : 
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Our  circuit  meets  full  west :  as  flame  they  part, 
Half  wheeling  to  the  shield,  half  to  the  spear. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  782. 

4.  Roll  forward. 

Thunder . . . 

[Must]  wheel  on  the  earth,  devouring  where  it  rolls. 
Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  182. 
Wheel,  v.  a. 

1.  Put  into  a  rotatory  motion  ;  make  to  whirl 
round. 

Heav'n  rowPd 

Her  motions,  as  the  great  first  Mover's  hand 
First  wheels  tkeir  course. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  499. 

2.  Provide  with  wheels. 
Wheelbarrow,  s.     Carriage  driven  forward 

on  one  wheel. 

Carry  bottles  in  a  wheelbarrow  upon  rough 
ground,  but  not  filled  full,  but  leave  some  air. — 
Jiacon. 

Wheeled,  part.  adj.     Provided  with  wheels. 
A  string  of  mules  or  a  wheeled  carriage  might 
pass. — Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  xxiv. 
Wheeler,  s. 

1.  Maker  of  wheels. 

After  local  names,  the  most  have  been  derived 
from  occupations,  as  Potter,  Smith,  Brasier,  Wheeler, 
Wright. — Camden. 

2.  Horse  next  the  wheels  of  the  carriage. 

The  very  postilions  of  inns  have  heard  of  Mirabeau : 
when  an  impatient  traveller  complains  that  the  team 
is  insufficient,  his  postilion  answers, '  Yes,  Monsieur, 
the  wheelers  are  weak,  but  my  Mirabeau  (main 
horse)  you  see,  is  a  right  one.'  —  Carlyle,  French 
Revolution,  pt.  i.  b.  vi.  ch.  ii. 

•Wheeling-,  part.  adj.     Moving  on  wheels. 

Who  sees  a  clock  moving  in  every  part, 
A  sailing  pinnace,  and  a  wheeling  cart, 
But  thinks,  that  reason,  ere  it  came  to  pass, 
The  first  impulsive  cause  and  mover  was  ? 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Orchestra. 

Wheelwright,    s.      Maker  of   wheels,    or 
wheel  carriages. 

It  is  a  tough  wood,  and  all  heart,  being  good  for 
the  wheelwrights. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Wheely.  adj.     Circular ;   suitable  to  rota- 
tion.   Rare. 

Hinds  exercise  the  pointed  steel 
On  the  hard  rock,  ana  give  a  wlieely  form 
To  the  expected  grinder.  J.  Philips,  Cyder. 

Wheeze,   v.   n.      [A.S.  hweosanJ]     Breathe 
with  noise. 

It  is  easy  to  run  into  ridicule  the  best  descriptions, 
when  once  a  man  is  in  the  humour  of  laughing,  till 
he  wheezes  at  his  own  dull  jest.— Dryden. 

Wheezing-,  verbal  abs.      Breathing  as  one 
who  wheezes. 

The  constriction  of  the  trachsea  streightens  the 
passage  of  the  air,  and  produces  the  wheezing  in  the 
asthma.— Sir  J.  Flayer. 

•Whelk,  s.     [A.S.  weoloc.]     Univalve  mol- 
lusc (shellfish)  of  the  genus  Buccinum. 
Whelm,  v.  a.     Overwhelm  commoner. 

1.  Cover  with  something  not  to  be  thrown 
off;  bury. 

Grievous  mischiefs  which  a  wicked  fay 
Had  wrought,  and  many  whelm'd  in  deadly  pain. 

Spenser. 

This  pink  is  my  prize,  or  ocean  whelm  them  all. — 
Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  2. 

On  those  cursed  engines'  triple  row 
They  saw  them  whelm'd,  and  all  their  confidence 
Under  the  weight  of  mountains  bury'd  deep. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  050. 
So  the  sad  offence  deserves, 
Plunged  in  the  deep  for  ever  let  me  lie, 
Whelm'd  under  seas. 

Addison,  Milton's  Style  imitated. 
Discharge  the  load  of  earth  that  lies  on  you,  like 
one  of  the  mountains  under  which,  the  poets  say,  the 
giants  and  men  of  the  earth  are  whelmed.  — Pope. 

2.  Throw  upon  something  so  as  to  cover  or 
bury  it. 

Whelm  some  things  over  them,  and  keep  them 
there. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Whelp,  s.     [A.S.  hwelp.~\ 
1.  Young  of  a  dog;  puppy. 

They  call'd  us,  for  our  fierceness,  English  dogs  ; 
Now,  like  to  ivhelps,  we  crying  run  away. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  i.  5. 
Whelps  come  to  their  growth  within  three  quar- 
ters of  a  year. — Jiacon,  Natural  and  Experimental 
History. 

Whelps  are  blind  nine  days,  and  then  begin  to  see, 
as  generally  believed ;  but,  as  we  have  elsewhere 
declared,  it  is  ijare  that  their  eyelids  open  until  the 
twelfth  day.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours- 
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2.  Young  of  any  beast  of  prey. 

The  lion's  whelp  shall  be  to  himself  unknown. — 
Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  v.  4. 
Those  unlickt  bear  whelps.  Donne. 

3.  Son ;  young  man.    Contemptuous. 

The  young  whelp  of  Talbot's  raging  brood 
Did  flesh  his  puny  sword  in  Frenchmen's  blood. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  1.  iv.  7. 
Slave,  I  will  strike  your  soul  out  with  my  foot. 
Let  me  but  find  you  again  with  such  a  face : 
You  whelp.  B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy. 

That  aukward  whelp,  with  his  money-bags,  would 
have  made  his  entrance. — Addison,  Guardian. 
Whelp,    v.  n.      Bring  young :    (applied  to 
beasts,  generally  beasts  of  prey). 
A  lioness  hath  whelped  in  the  streets, 
And  graves  have  yawn'd. 

Shakespear,  Julitts  Ctesar,  ii.  2. 
In  their  palaces. 

Where  luxury  late  reign  *d,  sea-monsters  whelp'd 
And  stabled.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  750. 

When.  adv.     [see  under  W  h  o.] 

1.  At  what  time  ? 

When  was  it  she  last  walk'd  ?— Since  his  majesty 
went  into  the  field. — Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  1. 

If  there's  a  power  above  us, 
And  that  there  is  all  nature  cries  aloud 
Through  all  her  works,  he  must  delight  in  virtue, 
And  that  which  he  delights  in  must  be  happy. 
But  when '!  or  where  ?  Addison,  Cato,  v.  1. 

2.  At  the  time  that. 

Divers  curious  men  judged  that  one  Theodpsius 
should  succeed,  when  indeed  Theodosius  did. — 
Cam/den. 

3.  Which  time. 

I  was  adopted  heir  by  his  consent, 
Since  when,  his  oath  is  broke. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  ii.  2. 

Used  substantially  (with  since).    See  under 
Why. 
I  sent  thee  late  a  rosy  wreath, 

Not  so  much  honouring  thee, 
As  givina  it  a  hope  that  there 
It  should  not  withered  be ; 
And  thou  thereon  didst  only  breathe, 

And  send'st  it  back  to  me ; 
Since  when  it  blows  and  smells,  I  swear, 

Not  of  itself,  but  thee.  B.  Jonson. 

When  as.  At  the  time  when ;  what  time. 
Obsolete. 

This  when  as  Guyon  saw,  he  gan  enquire 
What  meant  that  preace  about  that  lady's  throne. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  ii.  7,  48. 
When  as  sacred  light  began  to  dawn 
In  Eden,  on  the  humid  flowers,  that  breathed 
Their  morning  incense,  came  the  human  pair. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  192. 

•Whence,  adv.  [see  Thence.]  From  what 
origin,  or  starting-point,  immediate  or 
remote,  in  the  way  of  place,  time,  cause 
(physical  or  logical),  or  person. 

Whence,  and  what  art  thou,  execrable  shape? 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  681. 
Their  practice  was  to  look  no  farther  before  them 
than  the  next  line  ;  whence  it  will  follow,  that  they 
can  drive  to  no  certain  point.— Dryden. 

Recent  urine,  distiHed  with  a  fixed  alkali,  is 
turned  into  an  alkaline  nature ;  whence  alkaline 
salts,  taken  into  a  human  body,  have  the  power  of 
turning  its  benign  salts  into  fiery  and  volatile. — Ar- 
buthnot,  On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

I  have  shewn  whence  the  understanding  may  get 
all  the  ideas  it  has.— Locke. 
From  whence.     A  vicious  mode  of  speech. 

(Johnson.) 

From  whence  he  views  with  his  black-lidded  eye, 
Whatso  the  heaven  in  his  wide  vault  contains. 

Spenser. 

To  leave  his  wife,  to  leave  his  babes, 
His  mansion,  and  his  titles,  in  a  place 
From  whence  himself  does  fly. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  2. 
O  how  unlike  the  place  from  whence  they  fell ! 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  \.  75. 

Of  whence.  Another  barbarism.  (Johnson.) 
It  is  less  common  than  the  first. 

He  asked  his  airy  guide, 
What  and  of  whence  was  he  who  press  d  the  hero  s 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  jEneid,  vi.  1192. 

Whencesoever.  adv.     [the  sound  of  the  ce, 

being  that  of  s,  is  doubled  in  sound  as  well 

as    in    spelling.       Contrast    whensoever.] 

From  what  place  or  cause  soever. 

Any  idea,  ichencesnever  we  have  it,  contains  in  it 
all  the  properties  it  has.— Locke. 
•Whenever,  Whensoever,  adv.    See  Who. 
Where,  adv.     [see  Who  and  There.] 
I.  At  what  plnce  ? 
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Where  were  ye,  nymphs,  when  the  remorseless  deep 
Closed  o'er  the  head  of  your  loved  Lycidas  ? 

Milton,  Lycidai,  50. 

2.  At  which  place  or  places. 

She  visited  that  place,  where  first  she  was  so 
happy  as  to  see  the  cause  of  her  unhap.— Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

God  doth  in  publick  prayer  respect  the  solem- 
nity of  places  where  his  name  should  be  called  on 
amongst  his  people. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Pulity. 

In  every  land  we  have  a  larger  space 
Than  what  is  known  to  you  of  mortal  race, 
Where  we  with  green  adorn  our  fairy  bowers. 

Vryden,  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  493. 

3.  At  the  place  in  which. 

W/tere  1  thought  the  remnant  of  mine  age 
Should  have  been  cherish'd  by  her  child-like  duty, 
I  now  am  full  resolved  to  take  a  wife. 

Shalcespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  1. 

Any  where.     At  any  place. 

Those  subterraneous  waters  were  universal,  as  a 
dissolution  of  the  exterior  earth  could  not  be  made 
any  where  but  it  would  fall  into  waters.— T.Bwrnet, 
Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Where,  like  here  and  there,  has  in  composi- 
tion a  kind  of  pronominal  signification  : 
(as,  whereof  =  of  which). 

Used  substantially. 

He  shall  find  no  where  safe  to  hide  himself, 

Spenser. 

Bid  them  farewell,  Cordelia,  though  unkind ; 
Thou  losest  here,  a  better  where  to  find. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  1. 
Though  the  number  of  evil  angels  be  probably  very 
great,  yet  it  is  but  finite,  and  every  one  of  them 
hath  a  limited  power,  and  though  they  be  very 
active,  yet  they  can  be  but  one  where  at  once. — 
Archbishop  Tillotson,  Sermons,  vol.  vii.  p.  108.  (Ord 
MS.) 

(See  also  under  Why.) 

•Whereabout,  'Whereabouts,  adv. 

1.  Near  what  place ;  (as,   '  Whereabout  did 
you  lose  what  you  are  seeking  ? ') 

2.  Concerning  which. 

The  greatness  of  all  actions  is  measured  by  the 
worthiness  of  the  subject  from  which  they  proceed, 
and  the  object  whereabout  they  are  conversant :  we 
must  of  necessity,  in  both  respects,  acknowledge 
that  this  present  world  affordeth  not  any  thing  com- 
parable unto  the  duties  of  religion. — Hooker,  Eccle- 
siastical Polity. 

Used  substantially. 

Thou  sure  and  firm-set  earth, 
Hear  not  my  steps,  which  way  they  walk,  for  fear 
Thy  very  stones  prate  of  my  whereabout. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  ii.  1. 
Wtoereas.  adv. 

1.  When  on  the  contrary. 

Are  not  those  found  to  be  the  greatest  zealots  who 
are  most  notoriously  ignorant?  whereas  true  zeal 
should  always  begin  with  true  knowledge.— Bishop 
Sprat,  Sermons. 

The  aliment  of  plants  is  nearly  one  uniform  juice : 
whereas  animals  live  upon  very  different  sorts  or 
substances. — Arbuthnot. 

2.  The  thing  being  so  that :  (always  referred 
to  something  different). 

Whereas  we  read  so  many  of  them  so  much  com- 
mended, some  for  their  mild  and  merciful  disposi- 
tion, some  for  their  virtuous  severity,  some  for 
integrity  of  life ;  all  these  were  fruits  of  true  and 
infallible  principles  delivered  unto  us  in  the  word  of 
God.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Whereas  all  bodies  seem  to  work  by  the  commu- 
nication of  their  natures,  and  impressions  of  their 
motions  ;  the  diffusion  of  species  visible  seemeth  to 
participate  more  of  the  former,  and  the  species 
audible  of  the  latter. — Bacon. 

Whereas  wars  are  generally  causes  of  poverty,  the 
special  nature  of  this  war  with  Spain,  if  made  by 
sea,  is  like  to  be  a  lucrative  war.— Id. 

3.  But  on  the  contrary. 

One  imagines  that  the  terrestrial  matter,  which  is 
showered  down  with  rain,  enlarges  the  bulk  of  the 
earth  ;  another  fancies  that  the  earth  will  ere  long 
all  be  washed  away  by  rains,  and  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  turned  forth  to  overwhelm  the  dry  land: 
whereas  by  this  distribution  of  matter,  continual 
provision  is  every  where  made  for  the  supply  of  bo- 
dies.—  Woodward. 

4.  At  which  place.    Obsolete. 

They  came  to  fiery  flood  of  Phlegeton, 
Whereas  the  damned  ghosts  in  torments  fry. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Prepare  to  ride  unto  St.  Alban's, 
Whereas  the  king  and  queen  do  mean  to  hawk. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  i.  2. 

Whereat,  adv. 
1.  At  which. 

This  he  thought  would  be  the  fittest  resting-place, 
till  we  might  go  further  from  his  mother's  fury ; 
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whereat  he  was  no  less  angry  and  ashamed  than 
desirous  to  obey  Zehuaue.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

This  is,  in  man's  conversion  unto  God,  the  first 
stage  whereat  his  race  towards  heaven  beginneth.— 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Whereat  I  waked,  and  found 
Before  mine  eyes  all  real,  as  the  dream 
Had  lively  shadow'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lott.  viii.  309. 

2.  At  what  P   (as,   '  Whereat   are   you  of- 
fended?'). 
Whereby,  adv. 

1.  By  which. 

But  even  that,  you  must  confess,  you  have  re- 
ceived of  her,  and  so  are  rather  gratefully  to  thank 
her,  than  to  press  any  further,  till  you  bring  S.PIIM'- 
thing  of  your  own,  whereby  to  claim  it.— Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

Prevent  those  erils  whereby  the  hearts  of  men  are 
lost.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

You  take  my  life, 
When  you  do  take  the  means  whereby  I  live. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

If  an  enemy  hath  taken  all  that  from  a  prince 
whereby  he  was  a  king,  he  may  refresh  himself  by 
considering  all  that  is  left  him,  whereby  he  is  a  man. 
— Jeremy  Taylor. 

This  is  the  most  rational  and  most  profitable  way 
of  learning  languages,  and  whereby  we  may  bent 
hope  to  give  account  to  God  of  our  youth  spent 
herein.— Milton,  Tractate  on  Education. 

This  delight  they  take  in  doing  of  mischief, 
whereby  I  mean  the  pleasure  they  take  to  put  any 
thing  in  pain  that  is  capable  of  it,  is  no  other  than 
a  foreign  and  introduced  disposition.— Locke. 

2.  By  what?  (as,   '  Whereby  wilt  thou  ac- 
complish thy  design  ?') 

Wherefore,  adv. 

1.  For  which  reason. 

The  ox  and  the  ass  desire  their  food,  neither  pur- 
pose they  unto  themselves  any  end  wherefore. — 
Honker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

There  is  no  cause  wherefore  we  should  think 
God  more  desirous  to  manifest  his  favour  by  tem- 
poral blessings  towards  them  than  towards  u».— 
Ibid. 

Shall  I  tell  you  why  ?— Ay,  sir ;  and  wherefore ; 
for,  they  say,  every  why  hath  a  wherefore. — Shake* 
spear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  ii.  2. 

2.  For  what  reason  ? 

Wherefore  gaze  this  goodly  company, 
As  if  they  saw  some  wond'rous  monument  ? 

Shakespear',  Taminy  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 

0  wherefore  was  my  birth  from  heav'n  foretold 
Twice  by  an  angel  ?    Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  23. 

•Wherein,  ado. 

1,  In  which. 

Whenever  yet  was  your  appeal  denied, 
Wherein  you  have  been  galled  by  the  king? 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  1. 
Try  waters  by  weight,  wherein  you  may  find  some 
difference,  and  the  lighter  account  the  better.— 
Bacon. 

Heaven 

Is  as  the  book  of  God  before  thee  set, 
Wherein  to  read  his  wond'rous  works. 

Miltim,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  66. 
To  soon  for  us  the  circling  hours 
This  dreaded  time  have  compost,  wherein  we 
Must  bide  the  stroke  of  that  long  threaten'd  wound. 
Id.,  Paradise  Regained,  i.  .17. 
Their  treaty  was  finished,  wherein  I  did  them  se- 
veral good  offices,  by  the  credit  1  now  had  at  court, 
and  they  made  me  a  visit.— Swift. 

2.  In  what  ? 

Yet  we  say,  wherein  have  we  wearied  him?  — 
Malachi,  ii.  17. 

Whereinto.  adv.     Into  which. 

Where 's  the  palace,  whereinto  foul  thinirs 
Sometimes  intrude  not  ?    Shakespear,  Othello,  iii.  :i 
Another  disease  is  the  putting  forth  of  wild  oats, 
whereinto  corn    oftentimes  degenerates.  —  Jiucou, 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 
Whereness.     s.      Attribute   suggested    by 
Where;  ubiety. 

A  point  hath  no  dimensions,  but  only  a  where- 
ness,  and  is  next  to  nothing.— Grew,  Cotmalogin 
Sacra. 

•Whereof,  adv. 
\.  Of  which. 

A  thing  whereof  the  church  hath,  ever  sithenc* 
the  tirst  beginning,  reaped  singular  commodity. — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Pi'ltty. 

1  do  not  find  the  certain  numbers  tchtrenf  tlu-ii 
armies  did  consist.— Sir  J.  Davits.  Ititrovrse  on 
the  State  of  Ireland. 

'Tis  not  very  probable  that  I  should  succeed  jn 
such  a  project,  whereof  I  have  not  had  the  l.-aKt 
hint  from  any  of  my  predecessora,  the  poeU,  — 
Jiryden. 
2.  Of  what :  (used  indefinitely). 

How  thia  world,  when  -anil  whereof  created. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  Gi. 
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3.  Of   what  ?    (used    mtervngntiwly  ;    as, 

'  Whereof  V^QA  the  house  built  ?'). 
Whereon,  ado. 

1.  On  which. 

As  for  those  thinprs  whereon,  or  else  wherewith, 
superstition  worketh,  polluted  they  are  by  such 
abuse.  —  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
Infected  be  the  air  whereon  they  ridf. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 
So  looks  the  strand,  whereon  th'  imperious  flood 
Hath  left  a  witness'd  usurpation. 

Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  i.  1. 
He  lick'd  the  ground  whereon  she  trod. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  5x.  526. 

2.  On  what  ?  (as,  '  Whrreon  did  he  sit  ?  ') 
Whereso.  aa'v.    [see  Who.]     Wheresoever. 

Obsolete. 

That  short  revenge  the  man  may  overtake, 
Whereso  ho  be,  and  soon  upon  him  light.    Spenser. 

He  oft 
Frequented  their  assemblies,  whereso  met. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  si.  721. 

Wheresoever,  adv.     [see  Who.] 

1.  In  what  place  soever. 

Poor  naked  wretches,  wheresoever  you  are, 
That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm, 
How  shall  your  houseless  heads  defend  you 
From  seasons  such  as  these  ? 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  4. 

2.  To  what  place  soever. 

Can  misery  no  place  of  safety  know? 
The  noise  pursues  me  wJieresoe'er  I  go. 

Dry  den,  Aurengzebe,  v.  1. 

Wherethrough,  adv.     Through  which. 

Wherethrough  all  the  people  went.—  W  'isdom  of 
Solomon,  xix.  8. 
Whereto,  Whereunto.  ado. 

1.  That  which. 

She  bringeth  forth  no  kind  of  creature,  whereto 
she  is  wanting  in  that  which  is  needful.—  Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

What  Scripture  doth  plainly  deliver,  to  that  the 
first  place  both  of  credit  and  obedience  is  due;  the 
next  wliereunto  is  whatsoever  any  man  can  neces- 
sarily conclude  by  force  of  reason  :  alter  these,  the 
voice  of  the  church  succeedeth.  —  Ibid. 

I  hold  an  old  accustom'd  feast, 
Whereto  1  have  invited  many  a  guest. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  2. 

Whereto  the  Almighty  answer'd.  not  displeased. 
Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  398. 

2.  To  what  ?  to  what  end  ?  (as,  '  Whereto 
is  this  expense  ?') 

Whereupon,  adv.     Upon  which. 

The  towsmen  mutinied,  and  sent  to  Essex  ;  viliere- 
ttpon  he  came  thither.  —  Lord  Clarendon,  History 
vftlte  Grand  Rebellion. 

Wherever,  adv.      [see  Who.]     At  whatso- 
ever place. 

Which  to  avenge  on  him  they  dearly  vow'd, 
Wherever  that  on  ground  they  uiought  him  find. 

Spenser,  faerie  Queen,  ii.  8,  11. 
He  cannot  but  love  virtue,  wherever  it  is.  —  Bishop 
Atterburii. 

Wherewith,  Wherewithal,  ado. 

1.  With  which. 

As  for  those  things  wherewith  superstition  work- 
eth, polluted  they  are.  —  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Po- 
lity. 

Her  bliss  is  all  in  pleasure  and  delight, 
Wherewith  she  makes  her  lovers  drunken  mad. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  ii.  1,  52. 

Northumberland,  thou  ladder  wherewithal 
The  mounting  Bolingbroke  ascends  my  throne. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  v.  1. 

Builders  of  Babel  still,  with  vain  design, 
New  Babels,  had  they  wherewithal,  would  build. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  407. 

You  will  have  patience  with  a  debtor,  who  has  an 
inelination  to  pay  you  his  obligations,  if  he  had 
wherewithal  ready  about  him.  —  Wycherley. 

But  it  is  impossible  for  a  man,  who  openly  declares 
Against  religion,  to  give  any  reasonable  security  that 
he  will  not  be  false  and  cruel,  whenever  a  tempta- 
tion offers,  which  he  values  more  than  he  does  the 
power  wherewith  he  was  trusted.  —  Swift. 

2.  With  what  ?     Interrogatively. 

Wherewithal  shall  a  young  man  cleanse  his  wny?  i 
Even  by  ruling  himself  after  Thy  word.—  Psalms,  i 
ciix.  9. 

If  the  salt  have  lost  its  savour,  wJicrewith  shall  it 
be  salted  '{—Matthew,  v.  13. 


Whern.  *.  [9«erw  =  handmill.]  In  the  fol- 
lowing example  it  means,  perhaps,  a  spin- 
ning-wheel. 

Like  the  thrifty  huswife  in  the  Proverbs,  her 
hands  are  on  the  wherne,  and  her  fingers  ou  the 
distal!'.—  Dr.  Clarke.  Sermon,  p.  472  :  1G37. 


Wherret.  v.  a. 


[see  Worrit.] 
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•Wherry,  s.     [?  ferry.]     Light  boat  used  on 
rivers. 

And  falling  down  into  a  lake. 
Which  him  up  to  the  neck  doth  take, 
His  fury  somewhat  it  doth  slake, 

He  calleth  for  a  ferry ; 
What  was  his  club  he  made  his  boat, 
And  in  his  oaken  cup  doth  float, 

As  safe  as  in  a  wherry.      Drayton,  Nymphidia. 

Let  the  vessel  split  on  shelves, 
With  the  freight  enrich  themselves  : 
Safe  within  my  little  wherry, 

All  their  madness  makes  me  merry.  Swift. 

Wherryman.  s.     One  who  rows  a  wherry. 

He  that  is  an  excellent  wherryman  looketh  to- 
wards the  bridge,  when  he  pulleth,  towards  West- 
minster.— JBacon. 

•Whet.  v.  a.     [A.S.  hwettan.] 

1.  Sharpen  by  attrition. 

Fool,  thou  whet'st  a  knife  to  kill  thyself. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  3. 
This  visitation 
Is  but  to  whet  thy  almost  blunted  purpose. 

Id.,  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

There  is  the  Roman  slave  whetting  his  knife,  and 
listening. — Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

Eloquence,  smooth  and  cutting,  is  like  a  razor 
whetted  with  oil.— Swift. 

2.  Edge ;  make  angry  or  acrimonious  :  (used 
with  on  and  forward,  but  improperly). 

Peace,  good  queen ; 

O  whet  not  on  these  too  too  furious  peers ; 
For  blessed  are  the  peacemakers. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  ii.  1. 

He  favoured  the  Christian  merchants;  and  the 

more  to  whet  him  forwards,  the  bassa  had  cunningly 

insinuated  into  his  acquaintance  one  Mulearabe. — 

Knolles. 

Let  not  thy  deep  bitterness  beget 
Careless  despair  in  me  j  for  that  will  whet 
My  mind  to  scorn.  Donne. 

Tis  sad  that  we  should  sacrifice  the  church's  peace 
to  the  whetting  and  inflaming  of  a  littie  vain  cu- 
riosity.— Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

Himself  invented  first  the  shining  share, 
And  whetted  human  industry  by  care. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  i.  181. 
Whet.  s.    Act  of  sharpening  by,  or  as  by,  a 
whetstone ;  anything  that  gives  an  appe- 
tite, or  makes  hungry,  as  a  dram. 

An  iv'ry  table  is  a  certain  whet ; 
You  would  not  think  how  heartily  he'll  eat. 

Congreve,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xi.  209. 
He  assisted  at  four  hundred  bowls  of  punch,  not 
to  mention  sips,  drams,  and  whets.— Spectator. 

Prepare  for  meals  as  jockeys  take  a  sweat, 
Oh,  nauseous !  an  emetic  for  a  whet. 

Cowper,  Progress  of  Error. 
Whether,  jorow.  [A.S.7tM>«(5er.]  Which  of  two. 

Whither  when  they  came,  they  fell  at  words 
Whether  of  them  should  be  the  lord  of  lords. 

Spenser. 

Whether  of  them  twain  did  the  will  of  his  father  ? 
— Mattheio,  xxi.  31. 

Let  them  take  whether  they  will :  if  they  deduce 
all  animals  from  single  pairs,  even  to  make  the 
second  of  a  pair  is  to  write  after  a  coyy.—lientley. 
•Whether,  adv.      [A.S.    hwaftre!]      Particle 
expressing  one  part  of  a  disjunctive  ques- 
tion in  opposition  to  the  other  :  (answered 
by  or). 

As  they,  so  we  have  likewise  a  publick  form,  how 
to  serve  God  both  morning  and  evening,  wliether 
sermons  may  be  had  or  no. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 
llesolve  whether  you  will  or  no. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iv.  2. 

Perkins's  three  counsellors  registered  themselves 

sanctuary -men ;  and  whether  upon  pardon  obtained, 

or  continuance  within  the  privilege,  they  were  not 

pr<  ceeded  with.— liacon. 

Whether  by  health  or  sickness,  life  or  death,  mercy 
is  still  contriving  and  carrying  on  the  spiritual  good 
of  all  who  love  God.— South,  Sermons. 

This  assistance  is  only  offered  to  men,  and  not 
forced  upon  them,  whether  they  will  or  no.— Arch- 
bishop Tdlotson. 

Whether  it  be  that  the  richest  of  these  discoveries 
fall  not  into  the  pope's  hands,  or  for  some  other 
reason,  the  prince  of  Farnese  will  keep  this  seat 
from  being  turned  up,  till  one  of  his  own  family  is  in 
the  chair.— Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 
Whetstone.  *.  [A.S.  hwetstan.] 

1.  Stone  on  which  anything  is  whetted,  or 
rubbed  to  make  it  sharp. 

The  minds  of  the  afflicted  do  never  think  they 
have  fully  OOHCeived  the  weight  or  measure  of  their 
own  woe:  they  use  their  affection  as  a  ivhetstone  both 
to  wit  and  memory.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

2.  Stone  for  hones. 

Diligence  is  to  the  understanding  as  the  whetstone 
to  the  razor;  but  the  will  is  the  hand,  that  must 
apply  the  one  to  the  other.— South,  Sermons. 
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Whetter.  s. 

1.  One  who  whets  or  sharpens. 

Love  and  enmity  are  notable  whetters  and  quick- 
eners  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  all  animals.— jjr.  H. 
More. 

No  more !  I  have  too  much  on't, 
Too  much  by  you,  ye  whetters  of  my  follies, 
Ye  angel  formers  of  my  sins,  but  devils ! 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Valentinian. 

Love,  like  other  sweet  tilings,  is  no  whetter  of  the 
stomach.— Yielding,  Adventures  of  Joseph  Andrews. 

2.  Tippler ;  one  who  frequently  takes  a  whet. 

The  whetter  is  obliged  to  refresh  himself  every 
moment  with  a  liquor,  as  the  snuff-taker  with  a 
powder. — Tatter,  no.  141. 

Whew,  inter j.  Often  a  whistle  rather  than 
an  articulate  combination  of  vocal  sounds, 
suggestive  of  surprise,  not  unmixed  \\iih 
incredulity. 

Lepel  suppressed  a  whew.—Hannay,  Singleton 
Fontenoy. 

Whey.  s.  [A.S.  hwcey.']  Thin  or  serous 
part  of  milk,  from  which  the  fatty  ele- 
ments are  separated. 

I'll  make  you  feed  on  curds  and  whey. 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicws,  iv.  2. 

Milk  is  nothing  but  blood  turned  white,  by  being 

diluted  with  a  greater  quantity  of  serum  or  whey  111 

the  glandules  of  the  breast.— Harvey,  Discourse  on 

Consumptions. 

Wheyey.  adj.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of, 
resembling,  whey.  Rare. 

Those  medicines,  being  opening  and  piercing, 
fortify  the  operation  of  the  liver,  in  sending  down 
the  wheyey  part  of  the  blood  to  the  veins.— Kacwi, 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Wheyish.  adj.     Somewhat  wheyey.    Rare. 

He  that  quaffs 

Such  ivlieyish  liquors,  oft  with  cholick  pangs 
He'll  roar.  J.  Philips,  Cyder. 

Whibleu.  s.  [?  vrifeling ;  German,  weib- 
lin.]  In  the  first  extract,  probably, 
eunuch  :  in  the  others  of  doubtful  mean- 
ing. Obsolete. 

God's  my  life,  he's  a  very  mandrake,  or  else  (God 
bless  us)  one  of  those  whiblins;  and  that's  worse.— 
Dekker,  Honest  Whore.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Come,  sir!  let  go  your  whiblin.—  R.  lirome,  Love- 
sick Coiirt,  v.  1.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Planting  the  Isle  of  Dogs  with  whittling,  cor- 
wioheta,  mushrooms,  and  tobacco.  —  Taylor  (Ike 
Waterpoet).  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Which,  pron.  [A.S.  hwilc  ;  Scotch,  whilh  = 
viho  +  like,  i.e.  what-lilte.~\ 

1.  So  called  neuter  of  Who. 

The  apostle  terms  it  the  pledge  of  our  heavenly 
inheritance,  sometimes  the  handsel  or  earnest  or 
that  which  is  to  come.  —  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

To  which  their  want  of  judging  abilities,  add  also 
their  want  of  opportunity  to  apply  to  such  consi- 
deration as  may  let  them  into  the  true  goodness 
and  evil  of  things,  which  are  qualities  which  sel- 
dom display  themselves  to  the  lirst  view.— South, 
Sermons. 

The  queen  of  furies  by  their  side  is  set, 
And  snatches  from  their  mouths  th"  untasted  meat, 
Which,  if  they  touch,  her  hissing  snakes  sho  rears. 
l>ryden,  Translation  ofthe&neid,  vi.  820. 

2.  With  the  before  it. 

Do  they  not  blaspheme  that  worthy  name,  by  tfie 
which  ye  are  called  ?— James,  ii.  7. 

3.  Who,  as  in  the  first  words  of  the  Lord's 
prayer. 

The  Almighty,  which  giveth  wisdom  to  whomso- 
ever it  pleaseth  him,  did,  for  the  good  of  his  church, 
stay  those  eager  affections.— Hooter,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 
Do  you  hear,  sir,  of  a  battle  ?— Every  one  hears 

that, 
Which  cau  distinguish  sound. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  6, 
Had  I  been  there,  which  am  a  silly  woman, 
The  soldiers  should  have  toss'd  me  on  their  pikes, 
Before  i  would  have  granted  to  that  act. 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  i.  1 

4.  With  whose  as  a  genitive. 

Of  man's  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  1 . 

5.  As  a  demonstrative:    (as,   'Take  which 
you  will '_). 

What  is  the  night  ?— 
Almost  at  odds  with  morning,  which  is  which. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

6.  As  an  interrogative:  (as,  '  Which  is  the 
man  ?'). 

Which  of  you  convinceth  me  of  sin  I—John,  viii.46. 
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For  which  of  these  works  do  ye  stone  me?— John, 
X*  32* 

Two  fair  twins, 
The  puzzled  stranger  which  is  which  enquire. 

Tickell. 

•Whichever,    Whichsoever,     pron.        [see 
W  h  o.]     Whether  one  or  the  'other. 

Whichsoever  of  these  lie  takes,  and  how  often 
soever  he  doubles  it,  he  finds  that  he  is  not  one  jot 
nearer  the  end  of  such  addition  than  at  first  setting 
out.— Locke. 

Whiff.  .9.     [from  the  same  origin  as  Waft 
and  Wave.] 

1 .  Blast ;  puff  of  wind. 

Pyrrhus  at  Priam  drives,  in  rage  strikes  wide ; 
But  with  the  whiff  and  wind  of  his  fell  sword, 
'I'll'  unnerved  father  falls. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

Frank  carves  very  ill,  yet  will  palm  all  the  meats  ; 
He  eats  more  than  six,  and  drinks  more  than  he 

eats ; 

Four  pipes  after  dinner  he  constantly  smokes, 
And  seasons  his  whiffs  with  impertinent  jokes : 
Yet  sighing  he  says  we  must  certainly  break, 
And  my  cruel  un  kindness  compels  him  to  speak, 
For  of  late  I  invite  him  but  four  times  a  week. 

Prior,  Epigrams. 

Nick  pulled  out  a  boatswain's  whistle:  upon  the 
first  whiff  the  tradesmen  came  jumping  in.— Ar- 
buthnot,  History  of  John  Bull. 

2.  Transient  scent. 

That  whiff  of  Russia  leather,  and  all  those  rows 
on  rows  of  volumes,  neatly  arranged  within ;  what 
happiness  did  they  suggest  ? — Dickens,  Martin  Chuz- 
elewit,  ch.  v. 

Whiff,  v.  a. 

1.  Consume  in  whiffs ;  emit  with  whiffs,  as 
in  smoking. 

The  gourmand  sacrifices  whole  hecatombs  to  his 
paunch,  and  whiffs  himself  in  Nicotian  incense  to 
the  idol  of  his  vain  intemperance.— Bishop  Hall, 
St.  Paul's/Combat. 

They  are  bound  by  their  law  of  good  fellowship  to 
be  pouring  in  at  their  mouths,  or  whiffing  out  at 
their  noses !— Junius,  Sin  Stigmatized,  p.  209 :  1639. 

2.  Puff. 

It  was  scornfully  whiffed  aside.— Carafe,  French 
Revolution,  pt.  i.  b.  v.  ch.  ii. 

Whiffle,    v.  n.      Move  inconstantly,  as  if 

driven  by  a  puff  of  wind. 
"Whiffle,  v.  a. 

1.  Disperse  as  "by  a  puff;  blow  away;  scatter. 

This  is  a  plain  and  obvious  sense— against  such  as 
would  whiffle  away  all  these  truths  by  resolving 
them  into  a  mere  moral  allegory.— Dr.  //.  More, 
Exposition  of  the  Epistles  sent  to  the  Seven  Churches, 
ch.  ix. 

2.  Chat. 

The  main  things  of  religion  are  so  plainly  revealed, 
and  lie  so  obvious  to  every  ordinary  capacity,  that 
every  man  may  discern  them ;  and  when  he  hath 
once  entertained  them,  ought  to  be  stedfast  and 
unmoveable  in  them,  and  not  suffer  himself  to  be 
whiffled  out  of  them  by  an  insignificant  noise  about 
the  infallibility  of  a  visible  church.— Archbishop 
Tillotson,  Sermons,  vol.  v.  p.  117.  (Ord  MS.) 

Whiffle,  s.    Anciently,  a  fife  or  small  flute. 
Wbiffler.  s. 

1.  Harbinger,  probably  one  with  a  horn  or 
trumpet :  (see  extract  from  Douce). 

The  beach 

Pales  in  the  flood  with  men,  with  wives  and  boys, 
"Whose  shouts  and  claps  outvoice  the  deep-mouth'd 

sea, 

"Which,  like  a  mighty  whiffler  'fore  the  king, 
Seems  to  prepare  his  way. 

titiakespear,  Henry  V.  v.  chorus. 

A  new  company  of  counterfeit  vizards,  whifflers, 
maskers,  mummers.— Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly, preface. 

Ihewhiffters  had  long  staves,  white  and  red.— Old 
Meg  of  Herefordshire:  1609. 

Now  he  is  at  the  pageants  among  the  whifflers.— 
Milton,  Animadversions  upon  a  Defence  of  the 
Humble  Remonstrance,  §  4. 

Whifflers  were  originally  those  who  preceded 
armies  or  processions,  as  fifers  or  pipers.— Douce,  Il- 
lustrations of  Shakespear,  i.  507. 


WHIL 

Nothing  is  more  familiar,  than  for  a  whiffling  fop 
that  has  not  one  grain  of  the  sense  of  a  man  of 
honour,  to  play  the  hero.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange 

Was  our  reason  given,  to  be  thus  puff'd  about, 
Like  a  dry  leaf,  an  idle  straw,  a  feather, 
a  he  sport  of  ev'ry  whiffling  blast  that  blows  ? 

Rows. 

Whig.  *.  W  hey ;  kind  of  sour  or  thin  milk  : 
(in  some  parts  of  the  north  of  England,  it 
means  the  watery  part  or  whey  of  a  baked 
custard). 

With  leeks  and  onions,  whig  and  whey 
I  must  content  me  as  I  may. 

lireton,  Works  of  a  Young  Wit:  1577. 
bweet  growte,  or  whig,  his  bottle  had. 

Warner,  Albion's  England. 

Whig,  s.     See  Tory. 

Wit  anti  fool  are  consequents  to  whig  and  tory  • 
and  every  man  is  a  knave  or  an  ass  to  the  contrary 
side.— Dry  den,  Absalom  and  A chithophel,  preface. 

Whoever  has  a  true  value  for  church  and  state, 
should  avoid  the  extremes  of  whig  for  the  sake  of 
the  former,  and  the  extremes  of  tory  on  the  account 
of  the  latter.— Swift. 

Whiggarcby.  s.  [Gr.  dp*.}  =  government.] 
Government  by  whigs.  A  coined  and 
hybrid  word. 

Let  them  come  roundly  to  the  business,  and  in 
plain  terms  give  us  to  understand  that  they  will 
not  recognise  any  other  government  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, but  whiggarchy  m\\y.— Swift,  Conduct  of  the 
Allies,  appendix. 

Whfggish.  adj.    Relating  to  the  whigs. 

She'll  prove  herself  a  tory  plain, 
From  principles  the  whigs  maintain ; 
And,  to  defend  the  whiggish  cause, 
Her  topicks  from  the  tories  draws.  Svnft. 

Whiggism.  s.     Notions  of  a  whig.  Hybrid. 
1  could   quote   passages   from    fifty  pamphlets, 
wholly  made  up  of  whiggism  and  atheism.— Swift. 

While,  s.  [A.S.  hwil.}  Time;  space  of 
time. 


W  A  T  AT       /WHICHEVER 
T     A   1    iU 


— Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  1. 

One  while  we  thought  him  innocent, 
And  then  w'  accused  the  consul. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy. 

Pausing  a  while,  thus  to  herself  she  mused. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  744. 

That  which  I  have  all  this  while  been  endeavour- 
ing to  convince  men  to,  is  no  other  but  what  God 
himself  doth  particularly  recommend.— ArcJtbisho 
Tillotson. 

Few,  without  the  hope  of  another  life,  would  think 
it  worth  their  while  to  live  above  the  allurements  o 
sense.— Bishop  Atterbury. 

What  fate  has  disposed  of  the  papers,  'tis  nol 
worth  while  to  tell. — Locke. 

While,  adv. 

1.  During  the  time  that. 

Repeated,  while  the  sedentary  earth 
Attains  her  end.        Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  32 


2.  One  of  no  consequence ;  one  moved  with 
a  whiff  or  puff ;  trifler. 

Our  fine  young  ladies  retain  in  their  service  a 
great  number  of  supernumerary  and  insignificant 
fellows,  which  they  use  like  whifflers,  and  commonly 
call  shoeinir-horns. — Spectator. 

Every  whiffler  in  a  faced  coat,  who  frequents  the 
chocolute-house,  shall  talk  of  the  constitution.— 
Swift. 

•Whiffling,  part.  adj.  Moving  inconstantly ; 
shifting;  puffing. 


2.  As  long  as. 

Use  your  memory,  you  will  sensibly  experience  a 
gradual  improvement,  while  you  take  care  not  to 
overload  it. — Watts. 

3.  At  the  same  time  that. 

Like  Cato,  give  his  little  senate  laws. 
And  sit  attentive  to  his  own  applause,  * 

While  wits  and  Templars  ev'ry  sentence  raise, 
And  wonder  with  a  foolish  face  of  praise. 

Pope,  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot 
While,  v.  n.    Loiter. 

Men  guilty  this  way  never  have  observed  that  the 
whiling  time,  the  gathering  together,  and  waiting  a 
little  before  dinner,  is  the  most  aukwardly  passed 
away  of  any. — Spectator. 

While,  v.  a.  Draw  out ;  consume  in  a  te- 
dious way. 

To  learn  new  modes  and  dresses,  or  to  while  away 
the  time  that  lies  useless  upon  their  hands.— Bragge, 
On  the  Parables,  vol.  i.  p.  17 :  1724. 

The  word '  while '  has  been  the  father  of  a  verb, 
which  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  lamenting,  that  1 
should  have  caused  you  to  -u-hilt  away  so  much  time 
in  perusing  this  disquisition.— Pegge,  Anecdotes  of 
the  English  Language,  p.  229. 

Whilere.  adv.   A  little  while  ago  ;  erewhile. 


What  we  have,  we  prize  not  to  the  worth, 
,',..""**. we  e"J°y  't;  but  being  lackt  and  lost, 
Why,  then  we  rack  the  value. 

„„  .,  Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iv.  1. 

«  ''ties  by •the  experiment  of  this  ministration 
they  glorify  God,  for  your  professed  subjection  unto 
the  goapel.-J!  Corinthians,  ix.  13. 
Whilst,  adv.    While. 

Can  he  imagine  that  God  sends  forth  an  irresist- 
ible strength  against  some  sins,  whilst  in  others  he 
permits  men  a  power  of  repelling  his  grace  ?—l>r 
H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

•Whilom,  adv.  [A.S.  fiwilom,  hwilon,  the 
dative  plural  of  hicil  =  time,  with  an  adver- 
bial construction.]  Formerly;  once;  of 
old.  Obsolete. 

In  northern  clime  a  val'roiu  knight 
Did  whilom  kill  his  bear  in  fight. 
And  wound  a  fiddler.       Duller ,  Hudibrat  \.  1  897 

Apollo,  with  unweeting  hand, 
Whilom  did  slay  his  dearly  loved  mate. 

MiUon,  Odes,  On  the  Death  of  a 
Fair  Infant,  23. 

•Whim.  *.  [  ?  ]  Freak  ;  odd  fancy;  caprice  ; 
irregular  motion  of  desire. 

All  the  superfluous  whims  relate, 
That  fill  a  female  gamester's  p.ite. 

Swift.  Journal  of  a  Modern  Lady. 

tie  learnt  his  whims,  and  high-flown  notions  too. 
tmch  as  line  men  adopt,  and  line  men  rue.  Harte. 

Whim.  p.  a.  Influence  by  an  odd  fancy ; 
lead  capriciously.  Hare. 

He  complained  that  he  had  for  a  long  season  been 

in  as  good  a  way  as  he  could  almost  wish,  but  he 

knew  not  how  he  came  to  be  whimmed  off  from  it  as 

Ins  expression  was  —  Ward,  Life  of  Dr.  Henry  More. 

•Whimper,  v.  n.  Cry  without  any  loud  noise. 

The  father  by  his  authority  should  always  stop 

tins  sort  of  crying,  and  silence  their  whimpering.— 

Locke,  Thoughts  <m  Education. 

A  laughing,  toying,  wheedling,  whimp'ring  she, 
Shall  make  him  amble  on  a  gossip's  message. 

Rowe,  Jane  Short. 


Obsolete. 

That  cursed  wight,  from  whom  I  'scaped  whilere, 
A  man  of  hell,  that  calls  himself  Despair. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  9,  28. 
Let  us  be  jocund :  will  you  troul  the  catch 
You  taught  me  but  while-ere  7 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  iii.  2. 
He  who,  with  all  heaven's  heraldry,  whUere 
Enter'd  the  world,  now  bleeds  to  give  us  ease. 

Milton,  Odes,  Upon  the  Circumcision,  10. 

•Whiles,  adv.     Obsolete  form  of  W  h  i  1  e. 


small  cry ;  squeak. 

The  noise  of  little  birds,  the  whimpering  of  mice, 
every  small  stirrage,  waketh  them.—  Granger,  Com- 
mentary on  Ecclesiastes,  p.  ;52l) :  1 021 . 

He  will  not  be  put  off  with  sole:un  whimperinpx, 
hypocritical  confessions,  rueful  faces.— Dr.  H.  Mure. 
Mystery  of  Godliness,  p.  509 :  1000. 

Whimpled.   adj.      Distorted    with    crying. 
Hare. 

This  whimpled,  whining,  purblind,  wayward  boy, 
This  signior  Junio's  giant  dwarf,  Dan  Cupid, 
Regent  of  love-rhimes,  lord  of  folded  arms, 
Th'  anointed  sovereign  of  sighs  and  groans. 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  iii.  1. 

•Whimsey.  ».    Freak  j  caprice  ;  odd  fancy  ; 
whim. 

I  can  feel 

A  whimsey  in  my  blood.  B.  Jonson,  Volpone. 

At  this  rate  a  pretended  freak  or  wlnmsey  may  be 
palliated.— Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

All  the  ridiculous  and  extravagant  shapes  that 
can  be  imagined,  all  the  fancies  and  whimsies  of 
poets  and  painters,  and  Egyptian  idolaters,  if  so  be 
they   arc  consistent   with    life   and   propagation, 
would  be  now  actually  in  beinir.  if  our  atheists'  no- 
tion were  true.— Ray,  On  the  Wisdom  of  God  mani- 
fested in  the  Works  of  the  Creation. 
Th'  extravagance  of  poetry 
Is  at  a  loss  for  figures  to  express 
Men's  folly,  whimsies,  and  inconstancy.  Sw(ft. 

•Whimsey.  v.  a.     Fill  with  whimseys. 

To  .have  a  man's  brains  whimsied  with  his  wealth. 
— Beaumont  and  FUtcher,  Rule  a  Wife  and  liave  a 
Wife. 

Whimsical,    adj.       Freakish  ;    capricious  ; 
oddly  fanciful. 

In  another  circumstance  I  nm  particular,  or,  a* 
my  neighbours  call  me,  whimsical:  as  my  garden 
invites  into  it  all  the  birds,  1  do  not  suffer  any  one 
to  destroy  their  nests.— A  ddison. 

Whimsicality.  s.     Whimsical  character  of 
anything.  Hare;  hybrid. 

For  three  generations  at  least  this  tenet  in  favoui 
of  long  noses  had  gradually  been  taking  root  in  out 
family.  Tradition  was  all  along  on  its  side,  and  in- 
terest was  every  half  year  stepping  in  to  strengthen 
it;  so  that  the  whimsicality  of  my  father's  brain 
was  far  from  having  the  whole  honour  of  this,  as  it 
had  of  almost  all  his  other  strange  notions. — Sterne, 
Tristram  Shandy,  vol.  iii.  ch.xxxiii. 

•Whimsically,  adv.  In  a  whimsical  manner ; 
oddly  fanciful. 

Your  situation  and  mine  are  whimsically  odd  in 
relation  to  the  present  dispute  about  articles  and 
subscriptions.— Dean  Tucker,  Letter  to  Dr.  Kippis, 
p.  07. 
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Whimsicalness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Whimsical;  state  of  being  whimsical. 

Every  one  values  Mr.  Pope,  but  every  one  for  a 
different  reason  ;  one  for  his  grave  behaviour,  an- 
other for  his  whimsicalness.— Pope,  Letter  to  Miss 
Blount. 

Whimwam.  *.  Plaything  ;  toy  ;  odd  device ; 
strange  fancy ;  freak. 

A  whim-wham, 

Knit  with  a  trim-tram.  Skelton,  Poems,  p.  125. 

They'll  pull  ye  all  to  piecesTor  your  whim-whams, 
Your  garters,  and  your  gloves. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Little  Thief. 
I  have  told  thee  this  as  a  parallel  to  those  mon- 
strous figments  of  Egypt;  such  as  that  of  King 
Gancam's  being  carried  in  a  pavilion  on  the 
shoulders  of  spirits,  his  magical  tables,  and  the  rest 
of  his  glorious  whimwhams.— Turkish  Spy,  vol.  v. 
b.  ii.  letter  11. 

Whin.  s.  [WTelsh,  chwyn  =  weeds.]  Furze ; 
gorse. 

With  whins  or  with  furzes  thy  hovel  renew. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of 
good  Husbandry. 

Whinchat.  s.   Small  bird  of  the  genus  Saxi- 

cola  (rubetra). 
"Whine,    v.   n.     [Danish,   hvine ;    German, 

weinen  =  wail,  lament.]     Lament  in  low 

murmurs ;  make  a  plaintive  noise ;  moan 

meanly  and  effeminately. 

He  whined  and  roar'd  away  your  victory, 
That  pages  blush'd  at  him. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,v.  5. 

Whip  him. 

Till,  like  a  boy,  you  see  him  cringe  his  face, 
And  whine  aloud  for  mercy. 

Id,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  11. 
He  made  a  viler  noise  than  swine 
In  windy  weather,  when  they  whine. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  2,  625. 

Some,  under  sheep's  cloathing,  had  the  properties 
of  wolves,  that  is,  they  could  whine  and  howl,  as 
well  as  bite  and  devour.— South,  Sermons. 

Whine,  s.  Plaintive  noise;  mean  or  affected 
complaint. 

The  favourable  opinion  of  men  comes  oftentimes 
by  a  few  demure  looks  and  affected  whines,  set  off 
with  some  odd  devotional  postures  and  grimaces. — 
South,  Sermons. 

Thy  hateful  whine  of  woe 
Breaks  in  upon  my  sorrows,  and  distracts 
My  jarring  senses  with  thy  beggar's  cry. 

Rowe,  Jane  Shore. 
Wniner.  s.     One  who  whines. 

One  pitiful  whiner,  Melpomene.— Gayton,  Festi- 
vous  Notes  on  Don  Quixote,  p.  242. 
Whinny,  adj.    Abounding  with  whins.  Rare. 
Gateskale  being  a  whinny  place. — Nicolson  and 
Bum,  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland,  ii.  319. 

Whinny,  v.  n.  [Lat.  hinnio.']  Make  a  noise 
like  a  horse  or  colt. 

The  horse  .  .  .  while  he  is  tohinneying. — Dr.  H. 
More,  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  i.  1, 13. 

Whinstone.  s.  In  Geology.  Variety  of 
basalt  so  called  ;  general  name  for  green- 
stone, and  the  harder  trap  rocks. 

Whinyard.  s.  [  ?  ]  Sword.    Contemptuous. 

His  pistol  next  he  cock'd  anew, 
And  out  his  nut-brown  whini/ard  drew. 

Sutler,  Hudibras,  i.  3,  479. 

Whip.  v.  a.     [A.S.  hwe'opan.~] 

1.  Strike  with  anything  tough  and  flexible. 

He  took 

The  harness'd  steeds,  that  still  with  horror  shook, 
And  plies  them  with  the  lash,  and  whips  'em  on ; 
And,  as  he  whips,  upbraids  'em  with  his  son. 

Addison,  Translation  from  Ovid, 

Metamorphoses,  b.  ii. 

•2.  Sew  slightly :  (used  adjectivally  in  the 
extract). 

In  half  whipt  muslin  needles  useless  lie. 

Qay,  Trivia,  ii.  339. 

3.  Drive  with  lashes. 

The  king  ...  is  well  prepared 
To  whip  this  dwarfish  war,  these  pigmy  arms. 
From  out  the  circle  of  his  territories. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  v.  2. 

Since  I  pluckt  geese,  play'd  truant,  and  whipt  top, 
I  knew  not  what  'twas  to  be  beaten  till  lately.— Id., 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  v.  1. 

If  ordered  every  day  to  whip  his  top,  so  long  as 
to  make  him  weary,  he  will  wish  for  his  book,  if  you 
promise  it  him  as  a  reward  of  having  whipt  his 'top 
lustily  quite  out.— Locke,  Thoughts  on  Education. 

4.  Correct  with  lashes. 

I'll  leave  you  to  the  hearing  of  the  cause, 
Hoping  you'll  find  good  cause  to  whip  them  all. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  1. 
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Hourly  we  see  some  raw  pin-feather'd  thing 
Attempt  to  mount,  and  fights  and  heroes  sing, 
Who  for  false  quantities  was  whipt  at  school 
But  t'other  day,  and  breaking  grammar-rule. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Persius,  i.134. 

5.  Lash  with  sarcasm. 

They  would  whip  me  with  their  fine  wits,  till  I 
was  as  crest-fallen  as  a  dried  pear. — Shakespear, 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  5. 

6.  Enwrap. 

Its  string  is  firmly  whipt  about  with  small  gut, 
that  it  may  the  easier  move  in  the  edge  of  the  rowler. 
— Moxon,  Mechanical  Exercises. 

7.  Take  anything  nimbly :    (always  with  a 
particle,  ascertaining  the  sense;  as,  out,  on, 
up,  away).     Ludicrous. 

He  whips  his  rapier  out,  and  cries,  a  rat  1 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iv.  1. 

She  in  a  hurry  whips  up  her  darling  under  her 
arm. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Brisk  Susan  whips  her  linen  from  the  rope, 
Whilst  the  first  drizzling  show  r  is  born  aslope. 

Swift,  Description  of  a  City  Shower. 

Whip.  v.  n.     Move  nimbly.    Ludicrous. 

The  simple  'squire  made  a  sudden  start  to  follow ; 
but  the  justice  of  the  quorum  whipped  between. — 
Tatter. 

Whip.  s.  [A.S.  liweopJ]  Instrument  of  cor- 
rection, tough  and  pliant. 

My  father  chastised  you  with  whips,  but  I  will 
chastise  you  with  scoroions.— 1  Kings,  xii.  11. 

Put  in  ev'ry  honest  hand  a  whip, 
To  lash  the  rascal  naked  through  the  world. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  iv.  2. 
O'er  the  guilty  ghost  the  Fury  shakes 
Her  sounding  whip,  and  brandishes  her  snakes. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vi.  771. 
Whip  and  spur.     With  the  utmost  haste. 

Each  staunch  polemic  stubborn  as  a  rock, 
Each  tierce  logician,  still  expelling  Locke, 
Came  whip  and  spur,  and  dash'd  thro"  thin  and 
thick.  Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  195. 

Whipcord.  *.  Cord  of  which  lashes  are 
made. 

In  Raphael's  first  works  are  many  small  foldings, 
often  repeated,  which  look  like  so  many  whipcords. 
— Dryden. 

Whipnand.  s.    Advantage. 

The  archangel,  when    discord  was  restive,  and 
would  not  be  drawn  from  her  beloved  monastery 
with  fair  words,  has  the  whiphand  of  her,  and  drags 
her  out  with  many  stripes. — Dryden. 
Whiplash,  s.     Lash  or  small  end  of  a  whip. 
Have  whiplash  wel  knotted  and  cartrope  inough. 
Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good 
Husbandry. 

Whipper.  s.  One  who  punishes  with  whip- 
ping. 

Love  is  merely  a  madness,  and  deserves  as  well  a 
dark-house  and  a  whip  as  madmen  do;  and  the 
reason  why  they  are  not  so  punished  is,  that  the 
whippers  are  in  love  too. — Shakespear,  As  you  like 
it,  iii.  2. 

"Whipper-in.  *.  In  Hunting.  One  who,  in 
conjunction  with  the  huntsman,  has  the 
management  of  a  pack  of  hounds  in  the 
field,  his  business  being  to  bring  each 
hound  home  after  the  hunt  is  over.  In 
Politics  the  term  is  applied  to  those  mem- 
bers of  a  party  whose  business  it  is  to  keep 
tne  members  of  it  together,  especially  for 
the  purpose  of  voting  at  divisions. 

The  House  was  in  no  mood  to  think  of  facts  and 
figures.  Early  in  the  evening  .  .  .  the  Speaker's 
sonorous  voice  sounded  '  Strangers  must  withdraw." 
The  whipper-in  was  whispering  to  Audley.— Lord 
Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  x.  ch.  xiv. 

"Whipper-snapper,  s.    Diminutive,  irritable 

and  irritating,  insignificant  person. 
"Whipping:,  verbal  abs.     Correction  with  a 
whip  or  rod. 

Let  it  be  with  us,  as  with  some  good-natured 
children,  whom  I  have  seen  even  after  their  whip- 
pings unquiet,  till  with  their  continued  tears  and 
importunities  they  have  made  their  peace  with 
their  offended  parent.— £ ishop  Hall,  Remains,  p.  108. 

Whipping  [is]  Virtue's  governess ; 
Tutress  of  arts  and  sciences, 
That  mends  the  gross  mistakes  of  Nature. 

Sutler,  Hudibras,  ii.  1,  811. 

Whippingpost,  s.   Pillar  to  which  criminals 
are  bound  when  they  are  lashed. 
Could  not  the  whippingpost  prevail, 
Witli  all  its  rhet'rick,  nor  the  jail, 
To  keep  from  flaying  scourge  thy  skin, 
And  ankle  free  from  iron  gin. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  2,  965. 
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Whipsaw.  s.     See  extract. 

The  ivhipsaw  is  used  by  joiners  to  saw  such  great 
pieces  of  stuff  that  the  handsaw  will  not  easily  reach 
through. — Moxon,  Mechanical  Exercises. 

Whipstaff.  s.    Piece  of  wood  fastened  to  the 
helm,  which  the  steersman   holds  in  his 
hand  to  move  the  helm  and  turn  the  ship. 
Whipster.  *.     Nimble  fellow. 

I  am  not  valiant  neither ; 
But  ev'ry  puny  whipster  gets  my  sword. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  v.  2. 
Give  that  whipster  but  his  errand, 
He  takes  my  lord  chief  justice'  warrant. 

Prior,  A  n  English  Padlock. 

Whipstock.  s.  Handle  of  a  whip ;  whip 
itself. 

By  his  rusty  outside  he  appears 
To  have  practised  more  the  whipstock  than  the 
lance.  Shakespear,  Pericles,  ii.  t. 

Phebus  when 

He  broke  his  whipstock,  and  exclaim'd  against 
The  horses  of  the  sun,  but  whisper'd  to 
The  loudness  of  his  fury. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Two  Noble  Kinsmen. 

Whir.  v.  n.  Turn  round  rapidly,  with  noi^e  : 
(a  bird  that  flies  with  a  quick  motion,  ac- 
companied with  noise,  is  still  said  to  whir 
away). 

Gather  dust  with  ivhirring  fiercely  round. 

Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Iliad,  b.  xiv. 
Spelt  whirry. 

Through  pools  and  ponds 

I  whirry.  Old  tiallad  of  Robin  Goodfellow. 

Whir.  v.  a.     Hurry. 

This  world  to  ine  is  like  a  lasting  storm, 
Whirring  me  from  niy  friends. 

Shakespear,  Pericles,  iv.  1. 
Whir.  s.     Whirring  sound. 

The  cry  . . .  ends  in  the  wide  simultaneous  ivliirr 
of  shouldered  muskets. — Carlyle,  The  French  Revo- 
lution, pt.  ii.  b.ii.  ch.  iii. 

Whirl,  v.  a.     Turn  round  rapidly. 

My  thoughts  are  whirled  like  a  potter's  wheel : 
I  know  not  where  1  am,  nor  what  I  do. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  i.  5. 
He  whirls  his  sword  around  without  delay, 
And  hews  through  adverse  foes  an  ample  way. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JJneid,  x.  715. 
They  have  ever  been  taught  by  their  senses,  t'.lat 
the  sun,  with  all  the  planets  and  the  fixed  stars,  are 
whirled  round  this  little  globe.—  Watts,  Improve- 
ment of  the  Mi -id. 
"Whirl,  v.  n. 

1.  Run  round  rapidly. 

Five  moons  were  seen  tq-nijrht, 
Four  fixed,  and  the  fifth  did  whirl  about 
The  other  four  in  wond'rous  motion. 

Shakespear,  King  Jnhn,  iv.  2. 
As  young  striplings  whip  the  top  tor  sport 
On  the  smooth  pavement  of  an  empty  court, 
The  wooden  engine  flies  and  whirls  about, 
Admired  with  clamours  of  the  beardless  rout. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  the  Mneid,  vii.  528. 

2.  Move  hastily. 

She  what  he  swears  regards  no  more 
Than  the  deaf  rocks  when  the  loud  billows  roar ; 
But  whirl'd  away,  to  shun  his  hateful  sight, 
Hid  in  the  forest. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vi.  63"). 
"Whirl.  S. 

1.  Gyration;   quick  rotation;  circular  mo- 
tion ;  rapid  circumvolution. 

What  flaws  and  whirls  of  weather, 
Or  rather  storms,  have  been  aloft  these  three  days  ! 
lleaumont  and  Fletcher,  The  Pilgrim. 

'Twere  well  your  judgments  but   in  plays  did 

range; 

But  ev'n  your  follies  and  debauches  change 
"With  such  a  whirl,  the  poets  of  your  a^e 
Are  tired,  and  cannot  score  them  on  the  stage. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  prologue. 

I  have  been  watching  what  thoughts  came  up  in 
the  whirl  of  fancy,  that  were  worth  communicating. 
— Pope. 

How  the  car  rattles,  how  its  kindling  wheels 
Smoke  in  the  whirl:  the  circling  sand  ascends, 
And  in  the  noble  dust  the  chariot 's  lost.  Smith. 

2.  Anything  moved  with  rapid  rotation. 
For  though  in  dreadful  whirls  we  hung 

High  on  the  broken  wave, 
I  knew  thou  wert  not  slow  to  hear, 

Nor  impotent  to  save.  Addison,  Spectator. 

Whirlbat.  s.  Anything- moved  rapidly  round 
to  give  a  blow  :  (frequently  used  by  the 
poets  for  the  ancient  cestus). 

At  whirlbat  he  had  slain  many,  and  was  now  him- 
self slain  by  Pollux.— Sir  R.  L Estrange. 

The  whirlhat's  Tailing  blow  they  nimbly  shun, 
And  win  the  race  ere  they  begin  to  run. 

Creech,  Translation  of  jlfanilhis. 
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The  whirlbat  and  the  rapid  race  shall  be 
Reserved  for  Caesar,  and  ordaiu'd  by  me.' 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics.  iii.  30. 
Whirlbone.  s.     [A.S.  hweorban,  hwyrfl>un.~\ 

Kneecap. 
•Whirligig,  s. 

1.  Toy  which  children  spin  round. 

He  found  that  marbles  taught  him  percussion, 
and  whirligigs  the  axis  in  peritrochio.— A  rbuthnot 
and  Pope,  Martinus  Scriblerus. 

2.  Applied    ludicrously    to    the    terrestrial 
globe. 

The  sceptics  think  'twas  Ion*  ago 
Since  gods  came  down  incognito.  . . . 
That  since  they  gave  things  their  beginning, 
And  set  this  whirligig  a  spinning, 
Supine  they  in  their  heaven  remain. 

Prior,  The  Ladle. 
Wliirlpit.  s.     Whirlpool. 

In  the  fathomless  profound 
Down  sunk  they,  like  a  falling  stone, 
By  raging  whirlpits  overthrown.  Sandys. 

Whirlpool.  S. 

1.  Place  where  the  water  ,-noves  circularly,! 
and  draws  whatever  comes  within  the  circle 
towards  its  centre;  vortex:   (Whirlwind! 
of  water). 

Poor  Tom  !  whom  the  foul  fiend  hath  led  through 
ford  and  whirlpool,  o'er  bog  and  quagmire. — Shake' 
spear.  King  Lear,  iii.  4. 

This  calm  of  heaven,  this  mermaid's  melody, 
Into  an  unseen  whirlpool  draws  you  fast, 
And  in  a  moment  sinks  you. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  iv.  2. 

There  might  arise  some  vertiginous  motions  or 
whirlpools  in  the  matter  of  the  chaos,  whereby  the 
atoms  must  be  thrust  and  crowded  to  the  middle 
of  those  whirlpools,  and  th«re  constipate  one  an- 
other into  great  solid  bodies. — Bentley. 

2.  Whale.     Obsolete. 

The  ork/whale,  whirlpool,  or  huffing  physeter. — 
Sylvester,  Translation  of  Dubartas,  First  Day  of 
First  Week. 

Whales  and  whirlpools  called  Balsenae. — Holland, 
Translation  of  Pliny,  p.  235. 

Both  the  above  extracts  are  from  Arch- 
bishop Trench's  work,  Deficiencies  in  Eng- 
lish Dictionaries. 

Whirlwind,  s.     Stormy  wind  moving  circu- 
larly :  (Whirlpool  of  air). 

In  the  very  torrent,  tempest,  and  (as  I  may  say) 
whirlwind  of  your  passion,  you  must  acquire  and 
beget  a  temperance  that  may  give  it  smoothness. — 
Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

With  whirhvinds  from  beneath  she  toss'd  the  ship, 
And  bare  exposed  the  bosom  of  the  deep. 

Drydfn,  Translation  of  the  sEneid,  i.  61. 

Whirrit.  s.    Box  on  the  ear. 

Then  there's  your  souse,  your  whirrit,  and  your 

dowse, 

Tugs  on  the  hair.your  bob  o*  the  lips— a  whelp  on't  1 
I  ne'er  could  lind  much  difference. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Nice  Valour,  iii.  1. 
Whisk,  s. 

1.  Small  besom,  or  brush. 

If  you  break  any  china  with  the  top  of  the  whisk 
on  the  mantel-tree,  gather  up  the  fragments.— Swift. 

2.  Quick  violent  motion;   hence  perhaps  a 
sudden  gale. 

One  showre  of  haile  with  sudden  whiske 
Makes  all  not  worth  a  pin. 

Turbervile,  Translation  of  Mantuan :  1567. 

This  first  sad  whisk 
Takes  off  thy  dukedom. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Noble  Gentleman. 

3.  Part  of  a  woman's  dress  ;    ?  narrow  and 
long  light  veil,  capable  of  being  thrown 
back  and  round  the  neck  ;  called  also  neck- 
whisk,  falling  whisk,  and  gorget. 

An  easy  means  to  prevent  being  one  farthing  the 
worse  for  the  abatement  of  interest,  is  wearing  a 
lawn  whisk  instead  of  a  point  de  Venice. — Sir  J. 
Child,  Discourse  on  Trade. 
Whisk,   v.  a. 

1.  Sweep  with  a  small  besom. 

For  I  suppose  that  he  is 
Of  Jeremy  the  lohisking  rod  ; 
The  flrtyle,  the  scourge, 
Of  Almighty  God.  Skelton,  Poems,  p.  174. 

2.  Move  nimbly,  as  when  one  sweeps. 

He  whisk'd  his  party-coloured  wings. 
And  down  to  earth  he  comes.  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Whisk,  v.  n.     Move  with  velocity. 

Cardan  believed  great  states  depend 
Upon  the  tip  o'  th'  bear's  tail's  end ; 
That  as  she  whisk'd  it  t'wards  the  sun, 
Strow'd  -nighty  empires  up  and  down. 

Butler,  UudUtras,  ii.  3, 895. 
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Whisker,  s.  Hair  growing  on  the  upper  lip 
or  cheek  unshaven  ;  mustachio. 

A  sacrifice  to  fall  of  state, 
Whose  thread  of  life  the  fatal  sisters 
Did  twist  together  with  its  whiskers. 

Butler,  lludibras,  i.  1,  274. 
Behold  four  kings  in  majesty  revered, 
With  hoary  whiskers  and  a  forky  heard. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  iii. 
A  painter  added  a  pair  of  whiskers  to  the  face.— 
Addison,  Spectator. 

"Whiskered,  adj.     Formed  into  whiskers. 

Preferring  sense  from  chin  that's  bare, 
To  nonsense  throned  iii  whiskered  hair. 

Green,  The  Spleen. 

Whiskery,  adj.  Having,  or  with  a  ten- 
dency to  have,  whiskers. 

The  old  lady  is  as  ugly  as  any  woman  in  the  parish, 
and  as  tall  and  whiskery  as  a  grenadier.— Thackeray, 
Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  xxxiv. 

Whisky,  s.  [Gaelic,  uisge  =  water ;  whence 
usquebaugh  =  water  of  life  ;  featha.~\  Dis- 
tilled liquor  so  called  injreland  and  Scot- 
land; Usquebaugh  is  the  same,  flavoured 
with  licorice. 

At  the  village  of  Gretna  the  young  pair  may  be 
united  by  a  fisherman,  a  joiner,  or  a  blacksmith, 
who  marry  from  two  guineas  a  job  to  a  drain  of 
whisky. — Pennant. 

The  Highlanders  regale  themselves  with  whisky, 
a  malt  spirit  as  strong  as  geneva.— Smollett,  Expedi- 
tion of  Humphrey  Clinker. 

Whisper,  v.  n.  [A.S.  hwisprian.~\  Speak 
with  a  low  voice,  so  as  not  to  be  heard  but 
by  the  ear  close  to  the  speaker  ;  speak  with 
suspicion  or  timorous  caution. 

All  that  hate  me  whisper  together  against  me.— 
Psalms,  xli.  7. 

The  king  . . .  Acestis  calls ; . . . 
Then  softly  whisper' d  in  her  faithful  ear, 
And  bade  his  daughters  at  the  rites  appear. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  First  Book  of  the 

Thebais  ofStatius. 
"Whisper,  v.  a. 

1.  Address  in  a  low  voice. 

When  they  talk  of  him,  they  shake  their  heads, 
And  whisper  one  another  in  the  ear. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  iv.  2. 

He  first  whispers  the  man  in  the  ear,  that  such  a 
man  should  think  such  a  card. — Bacon,  Natural 
and  Experimental  History. 

The  steward  whispered  the  young  Templar,  That's 
true  to  my  knowledge.— Taller. 

2.  Utter  in  a  low  voice. 

Sit  and  eat  your  bread, 
Nor  whisper  more  a  word  ;  or  get  ye  gone, 
And  weepe  without  doors. 

Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey. 
They  might  buzz  and  whisper  it  one  to  another, 
and,  tacitly  withdrawing  from  the  apostles,  noise  it 
about  the  city.— Bentley. 

3.  Prompt  secretly. 

Charles  the  emperor, 

Under  pretence  to  see  the  queen  his  aunt, 
For  'twas  indeed  his  colour,  but  he  came 
To  whisper  Wolsey,  here  makes  visitation. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  i.  1. 

Whisper.  .1.  Low  soft  voice ;  cautious  and 
timorous  speech. 

The  extension  is  more  in  tones  than  in  speech ; 
therefore  the  inward  voice  or  whisper  cannot  give  a 
tone. — Bacon. 

Strictly  observe  the  first  hints  and  whispers  of 
pood  and  evil  that  pass  in  the  heart,  and  this  will 
keep  conscience  quick  and  vigilant.— South,  Ser- 
mons. 

He  uncall'd,  his  pntron  to  controul, 
Divulged  the  secret  whispers  of  his  soul.       Dryden. 

Whisperer,    s.       One    who,    that    which, 

whispers. 
1.  One  who  speaks  low. 

St.  Gregory  had  no  meaner  whisperer,  under  the 
shape  of  a  pigeon,  sitting  quietly  upon  his  head.— 
Brevint,  Saul  and  Samuel  at  L'ndor,  p.  47. 

•2.  Private  talker ;  teller  of  secrets ;  conveyer 
of  intelligence. 

Kings'  trust  in  eunuchs  hath  rather  been  as  to 
good  spials  and  good  whisperers,  than  good  magis- 
trates.— Bacon. 

Whisperhood.  *.  Initial  condition  of  a 
rumour;  time  when  it  is  whispered  as  n 
secret.  Probably  coined  by  the  writer  of 
the  extract. 

I  know  a  lie,  that  now  disturbed  half  the  kingdom 
with  its  noise,  which  although  too  proud  and  treat 
at  present  to  own  its  parents,  i  can  remember  its 
whisper/loud.— Swift,  Ej-ninincr,  no.  1J.  (Uid  MS.J 
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Whispering,  verbal  abs.      Act  of  speaking 
in  a  low  voice  ;  cautious  speech. 

The  court  and  city  wore  full  of  whisperings  and 
expectation  of  some  sudden  change.—  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

In  speech  of  man,  the  whisperings  or  gusurrus 
whether  louder  or  softer,  in  an  interiour  sound.— 
Bacon. 

God  comes,  not  only  within  the  ken  of  our  neces- 
sities, but  within  the  hearing  of  the  softest  whisper- 
ings of  our  prayers.—  Bishop  Hall,  Remains,  p.  95. 

Birds  will  bear  thy  whisperings  on  their  wings. 

Sandys,  Paraphrase  of  EccUsiasles. 

Whisperingriy.  adv.     In  a  whispering  man- 
ner ;  in  a  low  voice. 

The  one  is  uttered  vocally,  the  other  whimperingly. 
—Dalgamo,  Deaf  and  Dumb  Man's  Tutor,  p.  107. 

Whist,  interj.    [hush.']    Be  still  ;  be  silent. 

IVhist,  wanton,  still  ye.—  Lodge,  Euphues's  Golden 
Legacie. 
Be  whist,  be  still,  be  silent  censors  now 

Ji.  Greene,  Poems,  Jfelicertu*'  Eclogue. 

Whist,  v.  a.     Silence  :  still. 

So  wag  the  Titaness  put  downe  and  whist. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queen. 

Theayre  is  cleere,  and  southern*-  wimk-s  are  whist. 
Marlow  and  Nanh,  Lidu  •  i;yi 
The  wild  waves  whist,  (i.e.  being  stilled). 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  i.  2,  song. 
Whist,  v.  n.     Become  silent. 

They  whisted  all. 

Lord  Surrey  and  Phaer,  Translation  of  the  JEneid. 
This  is  the  rendering  of  '  Conticuere  om- 
nesj  the  first  two  words  of  b.  ii. 
Whist,  adj.     Silent. 

In  dead  of  night,  when  all  was  whist  and  still. 

Sandys,  Translation  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses. 
The  winds  with  wonder  whist, 
Smoothly  the  waters  kiss'd, 
Whispering  new  joys  to  the  mild  ocean. 

Milton,  Odes,  On  the  Morning  of  Christ's 
Nativity,  64. 

Whist.  *.     Game  at  cards,  requiring  close 
attention  and  silence. 

But  what  was  this  ?  a  game  at  whist 
Unto  our  Plowdeii  canonist. 

Second  Part  of  lludibras  (spurious),  16G3. 
The  clergyman  used  to  play  at  whist  and  swobbers. 
—  Swift. 

Whistle,  v.  n.    [A.S.  hwistlun  ;  Lat.  fistula.'] 
\.  Form  a  kind  of  musical  sound,  by  an  in- 
articulate modulation  of  the  breath". 

I've  watch'd  and  travell'd  hard  : 
Some  time  I  shall  sleep  out.  the  rest  I'll  whistle. 

Shakespear.  King  Lear,  ii.  2. 

Let  one  whistle  at  the  one  end  of  a  trunk,  and 

hold  your  ear  at  theother.and  the  sound  shall  strike- 

so  sharp  as  you  can  scarce  endure  it.  —  Bacon,  A'o- 

tural  and  Experimental  History. 

He  trudged  along,  unknowing  what  he  sought, 
And  whistled  as  he  went  for  want  of  thought. 

Dryden,  Cymon  and  Iphigenia,  S4. 

2.  Make  a  sound  with  a  small  wind-  instru- 
ment. 

They  skip  from  stem  to  stern;   the  boatswain 

whistles, 
The  master  calls,  and  trebles  their  confusion. 

Shakespear,  Pericles,  iv.  1. 

3.  Sound  shrill. 

His  big  inanlv  voice 

Changing  again  toward  childish  treble,  pipes 
And  whistles  in  his  sound. 

Shakespear,  A  s  you  like  it,  ii.  7. 

Whistle,  r.  a.     Call  by  a  whistle. 

Let  him  whistle  them  backwards  and  forwards, 
till  he  is  weary.  —  South,  Sermons. 

He  ch;mced  to  miss  his  dog:  we  stood  still  till  he 
had  whistled  him  up.—  Addison. 

Whistle,  s.     [A.S.  hwistle.'] 
1.  Sound   made   by  the  modulation   of  the 
breath  in  the  mouth. 

My  sire  in  caves  constrains  the  winds  ; 
Can  with  a  breath  their  clamorous  rage  appease  ; 
They  fear  his  whistle,  and  forsake  the  BOM. 


2.  Sound  made  by  a  small  wind-instrument. 

Behold, 

Upon  the  hempen  tackle  shipboys  climbing  ; 
Hear  the  shrill  whistle,  which  doth  order  give 
To  sounds  confused. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iii.  chorus. 

3.  Small  wind-instrunuMit. 

Small  whistles,  or  shepherds'  oaten  pipes,  give  a 
sound,  lx>cause  of  their  extreme  slenderncss,  whereby 
thenir  is  ......  •<•  pent  than  in  a  wider  p\\>c.—  Bacon, 

.\atiinil  ii'id  Kj-perimrHtal  History. 

Her  infant  grandauie's  whistle  next  if  grew, 
The  tells  she  jingled,  and  the  whistle  blew. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  v. 

4.  Noise  of  winds. 
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5.  Call,  such  as  sportsmen  use  to  their  dogs. 

Madam,  here  comes  my  lord. — 
I  have  been  worth  the  whistle. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  2. 
The  knight,  perusing  this  epistle, 
Believed  he'd  brought  her  to  his  whistle. 

Sutler,  Hudibras,  Heroical  Epistle 
to  his  Lady,  837. 

Wet  your  whistle.     Take  a  draught. 

Let's  drink  the  other  cup  to  wet  our  whistles,  and 
so  sing  away  all  sad  thoughts.—/.  Walton,  Complete 
Angler. 

Whistler,  s.     One  who  whistles. 

The  prize  was  a  guinea,  to  be  conferred  upon  the 
ablest  whistler,  who  could  whistle  clearest,  and  go 
through  his  tune  without  laughing.— Addison,  Spec- 
tator. 

Whistling,  part.  adj.     Sounding  shrill. 
When  winged  deaths  in  whistling  arrows  fly, 
Wilt  thou,  though  wounded,  yet  undaunted  stay  ? 

Prior,  Henry  and  Emma,  333. 

•Whistling:,    s.      [A.S.   hwistling.~]      Act   of 
one  who,  that  which,  whistles :   (as,  '  the 
whistling  of  the  wind'). 
Whistly.  adv.     Silently. 

I,  upon  a  little  rising  hill, 
Stood  wistly  watching  for  the  herd's  approach. 

Arden  of  Feversham :  1599. 
Whit.  *.     [A.S.  wiht.~\     Point ;  jot. 

The  motive  cause  of  doing  it  is  not  in  ourselves, 
but  carrieth  us  as  if  the  wind  should  drive  a  feather 
in  the  air ;  we  no  whit  furthering  that  whereby  we 
are  driven.— Hooker.  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Nature's  full  blessings  would  be  well  dispensed 
In  unsuperfluous,  even  proportion, 
And  she  no  whit  encumber  d  with  her  store. 

Milton,  Comus,  772. 

In  accounts  of  ancient  times  it  ought  to  satisfy 
any  enquirer,  if  they  can  be  brought  any  whit  near 
one  another.— Archbishop  Tillotson. 
•White,  adj.     [A.S.  hwit.~\ 

1.  Having  such  an  appearance  as  arises  from 
the  mixture  of  all  colours ;  snowy. 

When  the  paper  was  held  nearer  to  any  colour 
than  to  the  rest,  it  appeared  of  that  colour  to  which 
it  approached  nearest ;  but  when  it  was  equally,  or 
almost  equally,  distant  from  all  the  colours,  so  that 
it  might  be  equally  illuminated  by  them  all,  it  ap- 
peared white.— Sir  I.  Newton.  On  Opticks. 

2.  Having  the  colour  of  fear  ;  pale. 

My  hands  are  of  your  colour,  but  I  shame 
To  wear  a  heart  so  white.   Shakespear,  Macbeth,  ii.  2. 

3.  Having  the  colour  appropriated  to  happi- 
ness and  innocence. 

Let  this  auspicious  morning  be  exprest 
With  a  white  stone  distinguish'd  from  the  rest ; 
White  as  thy  fame,  and  as  thy  honour  clear, 
And  let  new  joys  attend  on  thy  new-added  year. 

Dryden,  Translation  ofPersius,  ii.  1. 

4.  Grey  with  age. 

I  call  vou  servile  ministers, 
That  have  with  two  pernicious  daughters  join'd 
Tour  high-engender'd  battles  'gainst  a  head 
So  old  and  white  as  this. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  2. 

5.  Pure ;  unblemished  ;  unclouded. 

Unhappy  Dryden  !  in  all  Charles's  days, 
Roscpminon  only  boasts  unspotted  lays : 
And  in  our  own,  excuse  some  courtly  stains, 
No  whiter  page  than  Addison's  remains. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  ep.  i. 

As  the  first  element  in  a  compound. 

Welcome,  pure-eyed  faith,  white-handed  hope: 
Thou  hovering  angel  girt  with  golden  wings, 
And  thou  unblemish'd  form  of  chastity. 

Milton,  Comus,  213. 

Peace  o'er  the  world  her  olive  wand  extend, 
And  white-robed  innocence  from  heaven  descend. 

Pope,  Messiah,  19. 
•White,  s. 

1.  Whiteness  ;  anything  white  ;  white  colour. 

My  Nan  shall  be  the  queen  of  all  the  fairies, 
Finely  attired  in  a  robe  of  white. 

Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  4. 

A  friend  coming  to  visit  me,  I  stopped  him  at  the 
door,  and  before  I  told  him  what  the  colours  were, 
or  what  I  was  doing,  I  asked  him  which  of  the  two 
whites  were  the  best,  and  wherein  they  differed? 
and  after  he  had  at  that  distance  viewed  them  well, 
he  answered  that  they  were  both  good  whites,  and 
that  he  could  not  say  which  was  best,  nor  wherein 
their  colours  differed. — Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 

2.  Mark  at  which  an  arrow  is  shot,  which 
used  to  be  painted  white. 

If  a  mark  be  set  for  an  archer  at  a  great  distance, 
let  him  aim  as  exactly  as  he  can,  the  least  wind 
shall  take  his  arrow,  and  divert  it  from  the  white.— 
Dryden. 
S.  Albuminous  part  of  eggs. 

I'll  fetch  some  flax  and  whites  of  eggs 
T'  apply  to  's  bleeding  face. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  7. 
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What  principle  manages  the  white  and  yolk  of  an 
egg  into  such  a  variety  of  textures,  as  is  requisite  to 
fashion  a  chick  ? — Boyle. 

4.  White  part  of  the  eye. 

Our  general  himself 
Sanctifies  himself  with  's  hands, 
And  turns  up  the  white  o'  th'  eye  to  his  discourse. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iv.  5. 
The  horny  or  pellucid  coat  of  the  eye  doth  not  lie 
in  the  same  superficies  with  the  white  of  the  eye, 
but  riseth  up  as  a  hillock  above  its  convexity.— Itay, 
On  the  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the  Works  of 
the  Creation. 
"White,  v.  a.    Whiten. 

His  raiment  became  shining,  exceeding  white  as 
snow ;  so  as  no  fuller  on  earth  can  white  them.— 
Mark,  ix.  3. 

Thou  . . .  dost  never 

Wear  thy  own  face,  but  putt'st  on  his,  and  gather'st 
Baits  for  his  ears  :  liy'st  wholly  at  his  beck  ; . . . 
Whit'st  over  all  his  vices. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Bloody  Brother. 

Whitebait.  *.  Until  the  publication  of  Yar- 
rell's  History  of  British  Fishes,  the  fry  of 
the  shad  (Clupea  alosa)  ;  then,  a  fish  of  the 
species  Clupea  alba;  thirdly,  the  fry  of  the 
pilchard.  The  exact  zoology  of  this  well- 
known  fish  has  yet  to  be  generally  recog- 
nized. 
Whitecaps.  *.  Mushroom  so  called ;  Aga- 

ricus  arvensis ;  horse  mushroom. 
Whitelead.  s.    [two  words,  or  a  compound, 
according  to  its  opposition  to  red  lead.] 
See  extract. 

White  lead  is  made  by  taking  sheet-lead,  and 
having  cut  it  into  long  and  narrow  slips,  they  make 
it  up  into  rolls,  but  so  that  a  small  distance  may  re- 
main between  every  spiral  revolution.  These  rolls 
are  put  into  earthen  pots,  so  ordered  that  the  lead 
may  not  sink  down  above  half  way,  or  some  small 
matter  more  in  them :  these  pots  have  each  of  them 
very  sharp  vinegar  in  the  bottom,  so  full  as  almost 
to  touch  the  lead.  When  the  vinegar  and  lead  have 
both  been  put  into  the  pot,  it  is  covered  up  close, 
and  so  left  for  a  certain  time;  in  which  space  the 
corrosive  fumes  of  the  vinegar  will  reduce  the  sur- 
face of  the  lead  into  a  mere  white  calx,  which  they 
separate  by  knocking  it  with  a  hammer.  There  are 
tw'o  sorts  of  this  sold  at  the  colour  shops,  the  one 
called  ceruse,  which  is  the  most  pure  part,  and  the 
other  is  called  white  lead. — Quinvy. 

Wbitelimed.    adj.       Covered    with    white 
plaster. 

Ye  white-limed  walls. 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  iv.  2. 

Whitelivered.    adj.      Envious  ;   malicious ; 
cowardly. 

Whitelivered  runagate,  what  doth  he  there  ? 

Shakespear,  Richard  171.  iv.  4. 

Whitelivered  wretches,  without  one  word  to  ask  a 
reason  why !— Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Elder  Bro- 
ther. 

Whiteiy.  adj.     Nearly  white ;  pale  in  co- 
lour. 

A  whitely  wanton,  with  a  velvet  brow, 
With  two  pitch -balls  stuck  in  her  face  for  eyes. 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  iii.  1. 
Now,  governor,  I  see  I  must  blush 
Quite  through  this  vail  of  night  a  whitely  shame, 
To  think  I  could  design  to  make  those  free, 
Who  were  by  nature  slaves.      Southern,  OroonoJco. 

Whitemeat.  s.     Food  made  of  milk. 

Much  saltness  in  whitemeat  is  ill  for  the  stone. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of 

good  Husbandry. 

The  Irish  banished  into  the  mountains,  lived  only 
upon  whitemeats— Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of 
Ireland. 
•Whiten,  v.  a.     Make  white. 

The  smoke  of  sulphur  will  not  black  a  paper,  and 
is  commonly  used  by  women  to  whiten  tiffanies. — 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

Striking  her  cliff,  the  storm  confirms  her  pow'r ; 
The  waves  but  whiten  her  triumphant  shore. 

Prior,  Epistle  presented  to  the  King  in  1696. 
Whiten,  v.  n.     Grow  white. 
Wnitener.    s.      One  who  makes  anything 

white, 
whiteness,    s.      Attribute    suggested    by 

White. 

1.  State  of  being  white ;   freedom  from  co- 
lour. 

This  doth  lead  me  to  her  hand, 
Of  my  first  love  the  fatal  band, 
Where  whiteness  doth  for  ever  sit; 
Nature  herself  enamelFd  it.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Whiteness  is  a  mean  between  all  colours,  having 
disposed  itself  indifferently  to  them  all,  so  as  with 
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equal  facility  to  be  tinged  with  any  of  them.— Sir  I. 
Newton,  On  Opticks. 

2.  Paleness. 

Thou  tremblest,  and  the  whiteness  of  thy  cheek 
Is  apter  than  thy  tongue  to  tell  thy  errand. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  i.  1. 

3.  Purity;  cleanness. 

The  least  spot  is  visible  on  ermine ;  but  to  pre- 
serve this  whiteness  in  its  original  purity,  you  have, 
like  that  ermine,  forsaken  the  common  track  of 
business,  which  is  not  always  clean. — Dryden. 

Whitepot.    s.      Dish   so   called  ;    custard ; 
furmety. 

Cornwall  squab-pie,  and  Devon  whitepot  brings. 

King,  Art  of  Cookery. 
Whitepot  thick  is  my  Buxoma's  fare. 

Gay,  Stiepherd's  Week,  Monday,  92. 

Whites,  s.     In  Medicine.     White  discharge 

from  the  vagina  ;  leucorrhcea. 
White  ster.  s.     Whitster. 

Whitethorn.  *.     Hawthorn  :  may. 

As  little  as  a  whitethorn  and  a  pear-tree  seem  of 
kin,  a  cion  of  the  latter  will  sometimes  prosper  well, 
being  grafted  upon  a  stock  of  the  former.— Boyle. 
Whitethroat.   s.     Songbird    of    the    genus 

Curruca. 
Whitewash.  S. 

1.  Wash  to  make  the  skin  seem  fair. 

The  clergy,  during  Cromwell's  usurpation,  were 
very  much  taken  up  in  reforming  the  female  world; 
I  have  heard  a  whole  sermon  against  a  whitewash.-^ 
Addison. 

2.  Liquid    plaster    with    which    walls    are 
whitened. 

Four  rooms,  above,  below,  this  mansion  graced, 
With  white-wash  deckt,  and  river-sand  o'ercast. 

Harte. 
"Whitewash,  v.  a. 

1.  Cover  with  whitewash. 

2.  Acquit  a  person   of   any    dishonourable 
charge,  so  as  to  give  a  new  and  good  cha- 
racter, or  throw  a  thin  cover  over  his  old 
one. 

Whitewash  him,  whitewash  him ;  Party,  they  say, 
Can  wash  the  foulest  stains  away. 
Purity,  probity,  oh,  oh,  oh  ! 
Whitewash  him,  whitewash  him,  white  as  snow. 

Praed. 

Whitewine.    s.    Species  of  wine  produced 
from  the  white  grapes. 

The  seeds  and  roots  are  to  be  cut,  beaten,  and 
infused  in  whitewine. —  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Whither,  ado. 

1.  To  what  place  ?     Interrogatively. 

Sister,  well  met ;  whither  away  so  fast?— 
No  farther  than  the  Tower. 

Shakespear,  Hichard  III.  tv.  1. 
Ah  !  whither  am  I  hurry'd  ?  ah  !  forgive, 
Te  shades,  and  let  your  sister's  issue  live. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 
Meleager  and  Atalanta. 

2.  To  what  place  ?    Absolutely. 

I  stray'd  I  knew  not  whither. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  283. 

3.  To  which  place  ?     Relatively. 

Whither,  when  as  they  came,  they  fell  at  words, 
"Whether  of  them  should  be  the  lord  of  lords. 

Spenser, 

At  Canterbury,  whither  some  voice  was  run  oil 
before,  the  mayor  seized  on  them,  as  they  were 
taking  fresh  horses.— Sir  H.  Wutton,  Life  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham. 

4.  To  what  degree.     Obsolete. 

Whither  at  length  wilt  thou  abuse  our  patience  ? 
Still  shall  thy  fury  mock  us? 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy. 

5.  Whithersoever. 

Thou  shalt  let  her  go  whither  she  will.— Deute- 
ronomy, xxi.  14. 

Whithersoever,  adv.     To  whatsoever  place. 
For  whatever  end  faith  is  designed,  and  whither- 
soever the  nature  and  intention  of  the  grace  does 
drive  us,  thither  we  must  go,  and  to  that  end  we 
must  direct  all  our  actions.— Jeremy  Taylor, 
Whitflaw.  s.    Whitlow.     Rare. 

Paronychia  is  a  small  swelling  about  the  nails  and 
ends  of  the  fingers,  by  the  vulgar  people  generally 
called  whittlaio.—  Wiseman,  Surgery. 
Whiting,  or  Whitening,  s.    Chalk  prepared 
by  washing  and  levigation  for  whitewash. 

That  this  impregnated  liquor  may  be  improved, 
they  pour  it  upon  whiting,  which  is  a  white  chalk, 
or  clay  finely  powdered,  cleansed,  and  made  up  into 
balls.— Boyle. 

When  you  clean  your  plate,  leave  the  whiting 
plainly  to  be  seen  in  all  the  chinks.— Swift. 
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Whiting.  .?.  British  sea-fish  (akin  to  the 
cods  and  haddocks)  ;  Gadus  merlangus ; 
jNlerlangus  vnlgaris. 

Some  lish  are  (tutted,  split,  and  kept  in  pickle,  as 

whttiny  and  mackerel. — Carew.  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

Whiting-pout,    s.    [two  words.]     Morrhua 

lusca  ;  bib;  kleg;  smeltie;  blens  ;  blinds. 

Whitish,  adj.     Somewhat  white. 

The  same  aqua-fortis,  that  will  quickly  change  the 
redness  of  red  lead  into  a  darker  colour,  will,  being 
put  upon  crude  lead,  produce  a  whitish  substance, 
as  with  copper  it  did  a  bluish. — Boyle. 
Whitishness.    s.      Attribute   suggested   by 
Whitish;    quality    of    being   somewhat 
white. 

Take  good  venereal  vitriol  of  a  deep  blue,  and 
comnare  with  some  of  the  entire  crystals,  purposely 
ri 'served,  some  of  the  subtile  powder  of  the  same 
wilt,  which  will  exhibit  a  very  considerable  degree  of 
whitishness. — Boyle,  Experiments  and  Considera- 
tions touching  Colours. 

Whitleather.  s.  Leather  dressed  with  alum, 
remarkable  for  toughness. 

Whole  bridle  and  saddle,  whitlether  and  nal, 
With  collars  and  harneis. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good 

Husbandry. 

Nor  do  I  care  much,  if  her  pretty  snout 
Meet  with  her  furrow'd  chin,  and  both  together 
Hem  in  her  lips,  as  dry  as  good  whitleather. 

Sir  J.  Suckling. 

Whitlow,  s.  [A.S.  hwithlaw.]  Abscess  be- 
tween the  cuticle  and  cutis,  called  the  mild 
whitlow,  or  between  the  periosteum  and  the 
bone,  called  t^e  malignant  whitlow;  emi- 
nently painfril  from  the  pressure  of  the 
nail,  which  prevents  the  skin  yielding ; 
Whitflaw. 

Whitster.  .v.     Whitener  ;  bleacher  of  linen. 
Carry  it  among  the  tvhitsters  in  Datchet  mead. — 
Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iii.  3. 

Whitsul.  s.     [  ?  ]     See  extract. 

Their  meat  was  whitsul,  as  they  call  it,  namely, 
milk,  sour  milk,  cheese,  curds,  butter. —  Carew, 
Survey  of  Cornwall. 

Whitsun.  adj.  Pertaining  to,  observed  at, 
Whitsuntide. 

Busied  with  a  Whitsun  tnorrice-dance. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  ii.  4. 
This  is  a  tale, 
\Vould  befit  our  Whitsun  alo. 

W.  Browne,  Shepherd's  Pipe. 
Whitsun  ale  is  the  common  name,  in  the  midland 
counties,  for  the  rural  sports  and  feastings  at  Whit- 
suntide.— T.   Warton,   History  of  English  Poetry, 
vol.  iii.  p.  129. 

Whitsuntide,  .v.     Feast  of  Pentecost. 
Strephon,  with  leafy  twigs  of  laurel  tree, 

A  garland  made  on  temples  for  to  wear; 
For  he  then  chosmi  was  the  dignity 
Oi  village  lord  that  Whitsuntide  to  bear. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

This  they  employ  in  brewing  and  baking  against 
Whitsuntide. — Carew,  i>u>-vey  of  Cornwall. 

Whittawer.  *.  [the  sound  of  the  t  double.] 

Worker  in  white  leather. 
•Whittle,  s.    [A.S.  hwitel.]     White  dress  for 


a  woman. 


••  cut.] 


Whittle.  .*.  [for  thwittle ;  A.S.  ]>witan  •• 
Knitt-. 

There 's  not  a  whittle  in  th"  unruly  camp, 
But  I  do  prize  it  at  my  love,  before 
The  reverend's!  throat  in  Athens. 

Slwkespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  v.  2. 

The  knot  a  very  dull  whittle  may  cut  asunder. — 

—Bishop  Hall,  Honour  of  the  Married  Clergy,  p.  38. 

Whittle,  o.  a.  Cut  with  a  knife;  cut  to  an 
edge. 

When  they  are  come  to  that  once,  and  are  tlio- 
rouirhly  whittled,  then  shall  you  have  them  cast 
their  wanton  eyes  upon  men's  wives.  —  Hakewill, 
Apology. 

Wbitybrown.  adj.  Of  a  colour  between 
white  and  brown  :  (as,  lwhitybruwn  paper,' 
'  whitybrown  bread '). 

•Whiz.  v.  n.     Make  a  loud  humming  noise. 

The  exhalations,  whizzing  in  the  air, 
Give  so  much  light,  that  1  may  read  by  them. 

S/iakesiiear,  Julius  Ctssar,  ii.  1. 
Soon  all  with  vigour  bend  their  trusty  bows, 
And  froui  the  quiver  each  his  arrow  chose : 
Hippocoon's  was  the  first;  with  forceful  sway 
It  new,  and  whizzing  cut  tho  liquid  wa.v. 

Dryden,  Translation  ofthe  jEneid,  v.  CM. 
Whiz.  s.     Loud  humming  noise. 

lie  never  once  ducked  at  the  whis  of  a  cannon- 
ball.—  Guardian,  no.  92. 
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Who.  pron.  [In  Anglo-Saxon  this  pronoun 
was  more  decidedly  declined  than  at  pre- 
sent ;  the  sign  of  the  neuter  being  t ;  of 
the  genitive  masculine  s ;  of  the  dative 
masculine  m ;  of  the  dative  feminine  re  ; 
of  the  accusative  masculine  n;  of  the  in- 
strumental t;  of  the  genitive  plural  ra  : 
(hwd,  hwcet,  hwces,  hwcem,  /ware,  hwcene, 
hwi,  hwcerd).  Of  these,  each  has  un- 
dergone some  change.  What,  which  is 
the  true  neuter  (compare  tha-t  and  »'-/)  is 
to  a  great  extent  superseded  by  which,  a 
compound  of  hwa  +  lic  (what-like),  the 
elements  whereof  are  more  clearly  seen  in 
the  Scotch  whilk ;  hwoss  has  its  genitival 
character  disguised  by  the  transposition  of 
its  last  two  letters  (whose  for  whoes)  ; 
hwcem  is  treated  as  an  accusative  rather 
than  a  dative ;  hvaere  has  become  an  ad- 
verb of  place  (compare  the  Latin  qua)  ; 
the  form  in  n,  hwcene,  hvcenne,  &c.,  is  an 
adverb  of  time  (Latin  quum) ;  hwi  is 
limited  to  the  expression  of  '  for  what 
reason  ;'  hweera  is  lost  altogether. 

1.  Pronoun  interrogative,  applied  to  persons. 

Who  is  this  that  darkeneth  counsel  by  words 
without  knowledge  F— Job,  xxxviii.  2. 

In  thegrave  who  shall  give  thee  thanks  ?— Psalms, 
vi.  5. 

Who  first  seduced  them  to  that  dire  revolt  ? 
The  infernal  serpent.     Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  33. 

Who  taught  that  heav'n-directed  spire  to  rise  ? 
The  man  of  Ross,  each  lisping  babe  replies. 

Pope.  Moral  Essays,  iii.  261. 

2.  Relative. 

Oft  have  I  seen  a  timely-parted  ghost, 
Of  ashy  semblance,  meagre,  pule,  and  bloodless, 
.Being  all  descended  to  the  lab'ring  heart, 
Who,  in  the  conflict  that  it  holds  with  death, 
Attracts  the  same  for  aidance  'gainst  the  enemy. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  //.'iii.  2. 

Were  the  graced  person  of  our  Banquo  present, 
Whom  1  may  rather  challenge  for  unkindness, 
Thau  pity  for  mischance.  Id.,  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

3.  Which  of  many. 

A  man  can  never  be  obljged  to  submit  to  any 
power,  unless  he  can  be  satisfied,  who  is  the  person 
who  lias  a  right  to  exercise  it. — Locke. 

We  are  still  as  much  at  a  loss,  who  civil  power  be- 
longs to.— Id. 

4.  It  has  sometimes  a  disjunctive  sense. 

There  thou  tell'st  of  kings,  and  who  aspire ; 
Who  fall,  who  rise,  who  triumphs,  who  do  moan. 

Daniel. 

Tell  who  loves  who ;  what  favours  some  partake. 
And  who  is  jilted.  Dryden. 

As  who  should  say.  Elliptically  for  as  one 
who  should  say. 

Hope  throws  a  generous  contempt  upon  ill  usage, 
and  looks  like  a  handsome  defiance  of  a.  nnsi'ortmic  : 
as  who  should  say,  You  are  somewhat  troublesome 
now,  but  1  shall  conquer  you.— Collier,  Jissays, 
Against  Despair. 

Whose  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  '•of 
which? 

The  question  whose  solution  I  require, 
Is  what  the  sex  of  women  most  desire. 

Dryden,  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  90. 

In  the  combinations  with  ever,  and 
soever,  whatever  may  be  the  spelling,  th«re 
are  in  reality  two  or  three  separate  words  ; 
i.e.  the  pronoun,  as  shown  by  its  inflection, 
always  stands  by  itself  i  the'analysis  being 
who-ever,  who-so,  who-so-ever,  what-ever, 
&c. ;  who.se-ever,  whose-so-entr  (in  which 
the  *  is  doubled  in  sound  as  well  as  sense), 
whom-ever,  &c. ;  where  ever,  &c.;  when- 
ever, &c. ;  the  same  applying  to  Which 
and  Whence.  Of  the.se  combinations, 
that  with  whom  is  the  rarest. 

They  freely  pursue  the  truth  wherever  they  can 
trace  her,  whomever  she  may  oppose,  whomever  she 
may  countenance.— Harris,  On  Lord  Kanua. 

•Whole,  adj.  [A.S.  heel.} 

\.  All;  total;  containing  all. 

Fear  God, and  keep  his  commandments,  for  this  is 
the  whole  duty  of  man.— Ki-clesiastes,  xh.  i.i. 
All  the  whole  army  stood  agnzed  at  him. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  i.  1. 
This  1  my  glory  account, 
My  exaltation,  and  my  whole  delight. 

Mil  tun,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  726. 
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Wouldst  thou  b«  soon   dispatch'd.  and   perish 

whole, 

Trust  Maurus  with  the  life.and  Milbourne  with  the 
soul.  Dryden,  Epistle  to  hit  kinsman 

John  Dryden,  s  ;. 

2.  Complete  ;  not  defective. 

The  elder  did  whole  regiments  afford. 
The  younger  brought  his  fortune  and  his  sword. 

If.,",  r. 

3.  Uninjured ;  unimpaired. 

Anicuish  is  come  upon  me,  because  my  life  is  yet 
whole  in  me.— 2  Samutl,  i.  9. 

For  while  unhurt,  divine  Jordain, 
Thy  works  and  Seneca's  remain  ; 
Thou  keep'st  his  body,  they  his  soul. 
He  lives  and  breathes,  restored  and  whole. 

Prior,  On  a  Picture  of  Seneca. 

4.  Well  of  any  hurt  or  sickness. 

When  they  had  done  circumcising  all  the  people, 
they  abode  in  their  places  in  the  camp  till  they  were 
whole.- Joshua,  v.  8. 

Whole.   S. 

1.  Totality  ;  no  part  omitted ;  complex  of  all 
the  parts. 

It  contained  the  whole  of  religion  amongst  the 
ancients;  and  made  philosophy  more  agreeable.— 
Broome. 

There  is  a  metaphysical  whole,  when  the  essence 
of  a  thing  is  said  to  consist  of  two  parts,  the  genus 
and  the  difference,  i.e.  the  general  and  the  special 
nature,  which,  being  joined  together,  make  up  a  de- 
finition.— Walts,  Logick. 

2.  System;  regular  combination. 

Still  follow  sense,  of  every  art  the  soul, 
Parts  answering  parts,  shall  slide  into  a  whole. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iv.  65. 
Wholesale.  8. 

1.  Sale  in  the  lump,  not  in  separate  small 
parcels. 

2.  Whole  mass. 

Some  from  vanity,  or  envy,  despise  a  valuable 
book,  and  throw  contempt  upon  it  by  wholesale.— 
Watts. 

Wholesale,  adj.     Buying  or  selling  in  the 
lump,  or  in  large  quantities. 

These  are  wholesale  chapmen  to  Satan,  that  do 
not  truck  and  barter  one  crime  for  another,  but 
take  the  whole  herd. — Dr.  H.  More,  Government  of 
the  Tongue. 

This  cost  me  at  the  wholesale  merchant's  a  hun- 
dred drachmas ;  I  make  two  hundred  by  selling  it 
in  retail.— Addison,  Spectator. 

Wholesome,  adj. 

1.  Sound;  orthodox. 

So  the  doctrine  contained  be  but  wholesome  and 
edifying,  a  want  of  exactness  in  speaking  may  be 
overlooked.— Bishop  Atterbury. 

2.  Contributing  to  health. 

Night  not  now,  as  ere  man  fell, 
Wholesome  and  cool  and  mild ;  but  with  black  air 
Accompanied,  with  damps  and  dreadful  gloom. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  847. 

Besides  the  wholesome  luxury  which  that  place 
abounds  with,  a  kkchen-garden  is  a  more  pleasant 
sight  than  the  finest  orangery.— Addison. 

3.  Preserving  ;  salutary.     Obsolete. 

The  Lord  helpeth  his  anointed,  and  will  hear  him 
from  his  holy  heaven ;  even  with  the  wholesome 
strength  of  his  right  hand.  —  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  Psalms,  xx.  0. 

4.  Healthy. 

It  is  not  to  ho  expected  that  a  diseased  father 
should  beget  wholesome  children ;  like  will  come 
from  like,  whether  the  principle  be  good  or  evil. — 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Sermons,  serui.  iii.  (Ord  MS.) 

5.  Useful ;  conducive  to  happiness  or  virtue. 

They  sulfer  us  to  famish,  repeal  daily  any  whole- 
gome  act  established  against  the  rich,  and  provide 
more  piercing  statutes  to  chain  up  the  poor.  — 
Shakespear,  Coriolaiius,  i.  1. 

6.  Kindly;  pleasing. 

To  wail  friends  lost, 

Is  not  by  much  so  wholesome,  profitable, 
As  to  rejoice  at  friends  but  newly  found. 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour'*  lott,  r.  2. 
Used  equivocally. 

I  cannot  make  you  a  wholesome  answer ;  my  wit'i 
diseased. — Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

Wholesomely,  adv.    In  a  wholesome  man- 
ner  ;  salubriously  ;  salntiferously. 

He  caused  him  to  be  more  wholesomely  kept,  con- 
cerning his  diet,  than  he  was  before.— Fox,  Book  of 
Martyrs,  T.  liilney. 

Wh6iesomenes».  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 

W  h  o  1  e  s  o  m  e. 

I.  Quality  of  conducing  to  health  ;  salubrity. 
His  palate  was  so  tractable  and  subdued  to  tue 
dictates  of  an  higher  choice,  that  he  really  thought 
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no  meat  pleasant,  but  in  proportion  to  its  whole- 
sameness.— Bishop  Fell,  Life  of  Hammond. 

We  made  a  standard  of  the  healthralneM  of  the 
air,  from  the  proportion  of  acute  and  epidemical 
diseases,  and  of  the  wholesomeness  of  the  food  from 
that  of  the  chronical.— Graunt,  Observations  on  the 
Bills  of  Mortality. 

2.  Salutariness  ;  conduciveness  to  good. 

And  now  concerning  the  wholesome  ness  of  dis- 
coursing.— Goodman,  Winter  Evening  Conference, 
pti. 

Wholly,  adv. 

1.  Completely;  perfectly. 

This  story  was  written  before  Boccace ;  but  its 
author  being  wholly  lost,  Chaucer  is  now  become  an 
original.— Dryden. 

2.  Totally  :  in  all  the  parts  or  kinds. 

Nor  wholly  lost  we  so  deserved  a  prey  ; 
For  storms  repenting  part  of  it  restored. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabihs,  xxxi. 

They  employed  themselves  wholly  in  domestick 

life  •  and,  provided  a  woman  could  keep  her  house 

in  order,  she  never  troubled  herself  about  regulating 

the  commonwealth.— Addison. 

Whom,   Whomever,     Whomsoever.      See 

under  Who. 
•Whop.  v.  a.     Beat ;  thrash. 

If  I  can  just  ichop  that  infernal  intruder,  he  may 
offer,  himself,  to  enter  into  partnership.— Lord  Lyt- 
ton,  My  Novel. 
Whoobub.  s.     Hubbub. 

In  this  time  of  lethargy,  I  picked  and  cut  most  of 
their  festival  purses:  and  had  not  the  old  man  come 
in  with  a  whoobub  against  his  daughter,  and  scared 
my  choughs  from  the  chaff,  i  had  not  left  a  purse  in 
the  whole  army.— Shakes-pear,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 
Whoop,  s.  Shout  of  pursuit. 

Let  them  breathe  awhile,  and  then 
Cry  whoon,  and  set  them  on  again. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  2, 165. 

A  fox  crossing  the  road,  drew  off  a  considerable 
detachment,  who  clapped  spurs  to  their  horses,  and 
pursued  him  with  whoops  and  halloos.— Addison. 
Whoop,  v.  n.     Shout. 

Treason  and  murder  ever  kept  together, 
As  two  yoke  devils  sworn  to  either's  purpose : 
Working  so  grossly  in  a  nat'ral  cause, 
That  admiration  did  not  whoop  at  them. 

Shakes-pear,  Henry  V.  ii.  2. 

One  cries  and  shouts ;  another  sings,  whoops,  and 
hallooes.— Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  284. 
•Whoop,  v.  a.     Insult  with  shouts. 

While  he  trusts  me,  'twere  so  base  a  part 
To  fawn,  and  yet  betray ;  I  should  be  hiss'd 
And  whoop'd  in  hell  for  that  ingratitude. 

Dryden,  Dim  Sebastian,  n.  1. 

Whooping-cough,  s.    In  Medicine.    Disease 
(Pertussis)  characterised  by  the  whooping- 
character  of  the  cough :  (often  spelt  hoop- 
ing-cough.) 
Whoot.  v.  n.     Shout. 

Satyrs  . . .  run  whooting  to  the  hills.        Drayton. 
Whoot.  v.  a.     Insult  with  shouts. 
The  man,  who  shews  his  heart, 
Is  whooted  for  his  nudities. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  viii. 

•Whore.  *.     [A.S.  hure.~\ 

1.  Prostitute ;  woman  who  receives  men  for 

money. 

Orontes . . . 

Conveys  his  wealth  to  Tiber's  hungry  shores, 
And  fattens  Italy  with  foreign  whores. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  iii.  110. 
We  wearied  should  lie  down  in  death : 

This  cheat  of  life  would  take  no  more, 
If  you  thought  fame  but  empty  breath, 
I,  Phyllis  but  a  perjured  whore. 

Prior,  Epistles,  To  tlie  Hon.  C.  Montague. 

2.  Woman   who   converses   unlawfully  with 
men;  fornicatress ;  adultress.  strumpet. 

To  put  out  the  word  whore,  thou  dost  me  woo, 
Throughout  my  book ;  troth,  put  out  woman  too. 

B.  Jonson. 

Whore,  v.  a.  Corrupt  with  regard  to  chastity. 
Thou  kept'st  me  brave  at  court,  and  whored  me  j 
Then  married  me  to  a  young  noble  gentleman, 
And  whored  me  still. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Maid's  Tragedy. 
Have  I  whored  your  wife  "r—Congreve. 
•Whore,  v.  n.     Converse  unlawfully  with  the 
other  sex. 

'Tis  a  noble  general's  prudent  part, 
To  cherish  valour,  and  reward  desert ; 
Let  him  be  dauh'd  with  lace,  live  high,  and  whore; 
Sometimes  be  lousy,  but  be  never  poor. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xvi.  93. 

Whoredom,  s.     Fornication. 

Some  let  go  whoredom  as  an  indifferent  matter, 
which  yet  strive  for  an  holy-day,  as  for  their  life.— 
Bishop  Hall. 
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Wboremaster.  s.     One  who  keeps  whores, 
or  converses  with  a  fornicatress. 

As  if  we  were  drunkards  by  a  planetary  influence ; 
an  admirable  evasion  of  -whoremaster  man,  to  lay 
his  goatish  disposition  on  the  change  of  a  star.— 
Sliukespear.  King  Lear,  i.  2. 

If  he  were  jealous,  he  might  clip  his  wife's  wings : 
but  what  would  this  avail,  when  there  were  flocks 
of  whoremasters    perpetually   hovering   over   his 
house? — Addison,  Guardian. 
Whoremonger,  s.     Whoremaster. 

Art  thou  fully  persuaded  that  no  whoremonger  nor 
adulterer  shall  have  any  inheritance  in  the  kingdom 
of  God?  and  dost  thou  continue  to  practise  these 
vices  ?— Archbishop  Tillotson,  Sermons. 
Whoreson,  s.     Bastard  :  (generally  used  in 
a  ludicrous  dislike). 

Thou  whoreson  Zed!  thou  unnecessary  letter. — 
Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  2. 

Frog  was  a  sly  whoreson,  the  reverse  of  John. — 
Arbuthnot,  History  of  John  Bull. 

Whorish.  adj.     Unchaste ;  incontinent. 

By  means  of  a  whorish  woman  a  man  is  brought 
to  a  piece  of  bread.— Proverbs,  vi.  26. 

You,  like  a  leteher,  out  of  whorish  loins 
Breed  your  inheritors. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  1. 

Whorishness.  *.      Attribute  suggested  by 
Whorish;  character  of  a  whore. 

I  would  fayne  know  how  they  could  be  chaste, 
brought  up  in  whoryshnesse. — Bale,  Yet  a  Course  at 
the  Romyshe  Foxe,  fol.  67.  b. 

Censure  whorishness  with  the  emblem  of  labour, 
the  cart. — Bishop  Rainbow,  Sermon,  p.  28 :  1634. 
•Whorl.  ,v. 

1.  In  Botany.     Arrangement  of  a  number  of 
leaves  or  flowers  around  the  stem  in  the 
same  plane. 

2.  In  Conchology.     Turn  of  the  spire  of  a 
univalve  shell. 

Whortleberry,  s.     [A.S.  heart-berg."]     Na- 
tive  plant,  akin  to  the   bilberries,   cran- 
berries, of  the  genus  Vaccinium  (myrtillus). 
Whose,  "Whoso,  Whosoever.      See   under 

Who. 
Whurt.  s.     Whortleberry  ;  bilberry. 

For  fruits,  both  wild,  as  whurts,  strawberries, 
pears,  and  plums,  though  the  meaner  sort  come 
short,  the  gentlemen  step  not  far  behind  those  of 
other  parts.— Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

Why.  adv.     [A.S.  hvi ;  instrumental  case  of 
Who.] 

1.  For  what  reason  ?     Interrogatively. 

They  both  deal  justly  with  you;  why'!  not  from 
any  regard  they  have  for  justice,  but  because  their 
fortune  depends  on  theircredit. — Swift. 

2.  For  which  reason. 

No  ground  of  enmity  between  us  known, 
Why  he  should  mean  me  ill. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  1151. 
Such,  whose  sole  bliss  is  eating;  who  can  give 
But  that  one  brutal  reason,  why  they  live. 

Congreve,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xi.  23. 

3.  For  what  reason. 

I  was  dispatch'd  for  their  defence  and  guard ; 
And  listen  why,  for  I  will  tell  you  now. 

Milton,  Comus,  42. 

4.  It  is  sometimes  used  emphatically. 

Ninus'  tomb,  man  ;  why,  you  must  not  speak  that 
yet :  that  you  answer  to  Pyraums.— Shakespear, 
Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  iii.  1. 

You  have  not  been  a-bed  then  ? — 
Why,  no ;  the  day  had  broke  before  we  parted. 

Id.,  Othello,  iii.  1. 
If  her  chill  heart  I  cannot  move, 
Why  I'll  enjoy  the  very  love.  Cowley. 

Used  substantially. 

We  examine  the  why,  the  what,  and  the  how  of 
things — Sir  It.  L' Estrange. 

But,  in  parting  with  these,  I  was  puzzled  again, 
With  the  now,  and  the  why,  and  the  where,  and  the 
when.  Goldsmith,  Haunch  of  Venison. 

To  state  the  explanation,  the  why  of  the  empirical 
law,  would  be  to  state  the  laws  from  which  it  is 
derived. — J.  S.  Mill,  System  of  Logic,  pt.  iii.  ch.  xvi. 
§1. 
Why.  s.     [Danish,  qvceg  =  cattle.]     Young 

heifer  :  (a  why  calf  is  a  cow  calf). 
Whynot.    *.      Cant    word    for    violent    or 
peremptory  procedure. 

Capoch'd  your  rabbins  of  the  synod, 
And  snapp'd  their  canons  with  a  whynnt. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  2,  529. 

'Wich-elm.  s.    [two    words,   generally   spelt 
wych,  and  even  witch  ;  the  prefix,  however, 
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is  probably  a  corruption  of  quick-]  In 
Botany.  Native  species  of  elm  ;  Ulmus 
montunu). 

What  doubts  may  be  entertained  in  regard  to 
the  origin,  or  first  introduction  of  the  Uhuus  cam- 
pestris  and  its  allied  kinds,  there  can  be  none  as  to 
the  indigenous  growth  of  the  wych-elm,  which  is 
allowed  by  all  to  l>e  a  native  of  the  British  isles. — 
Selby,  History  of  British.  Foreign  Trees. 

Wich-hazel.  ,s.  [see  Wich-elm.]  Witch- 
hazels  (so  spelt  in  Lindley)  is  the  English 
rendering  of  the  Hamamelidacese,  the  name 
of  the  order  in  the  same  alliance  as  the 
Dogwoods  and  Ivies. 

Wicfc.  s.      [German,   wicke  =  lint ;    Dutch, 
wiecke.~\   Substance  round  which  is  applied 
the  wax  or  tallow  of  a  torch  or  candle. 
But  true  it  is,  that  when  the  oil  is  spent, 

The  light  goes  out,  and  wick  is  thrown  away; 
So  when  he  had  resign'd  his  regiment, 
His  daughter  gan  despise  his  drooping  day. 

Spenser ,  Faerie  Queen,  ii.  10, 30. 
The  fungous  parcels  about  the  wicks  of  candles 
only  BiXnifieth  a  moist  and  pluvious  air  about  them. 
— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 
Wicked,  adj.     [connected  with  weak."] 

1.  Given  to  vice;  not  good  ;  flagitious;  mo- 
rally bad. 

The  dwelling  place  of  the  wicked  shall  come  to 
nought.— Job,  viii.  22. 
He  of  their  wicked  ways  shall  them  admonish. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  812. 

2.  It  is  a  word  of  ludicrous  or  slight  blame. 

That  same  wicked  bastard  of  Venus,  that  blind 
rascally  boy,  that  abuses  every  one's  eyes  because 
his  own  are  out,  let  him  be  judge  how  deep  I  am  in 
love. — Sliakespear,  As  you  like  it,  iv.  1. 

3.  Cursed ;  baneful ;  pernicious;  bad  in  effect, 
as  medicinal  things  are  called  virtuous. 

The  wicked  weed  which  there  the  fox  did  lay, 
From  underneath  his  head  he  took  away.     Spenser. 

As  wicked  dew  as  e'er  my  mother  brush'd 
With  raven's  feather  from  unwholesome  fen 
l)rop  on  you  both !  Shakespear,  Tempest,  i.  2. 

"Wickedly,  adv.  In  a  wicked  manner  ;  cri- 
minally ;  corruptly ;  badly. 

I  would  now  send  him  where  they  all  should  see, 
Clear  as  the  light,  his  heart  shine;  where  no  man 
Could  be  so  wickedly  or  fondly  stupid, 
But  should  cry  out,  he  saw,  touch'd,  felt  wickedness, 
And  grasp'd  it.      B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy* 

'Tis  phrase  absurd  to  call  a  villain  great: 
Who  ivickedly  is  wise,  or  madly  brave, 
Is  but  the  more  a  fool,  the  more  a  knave. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  230. 

Wickedness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Wicked;  corruption  of  manners  ;  guilt; 
moral  ill. 

It  is  not  good  that  children  should  know  any 
wickedness;  old  folks,  you  know,  have  discretion,  as 
they  say,  and  know  the  world.—  Shakespear,  Marry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  2. 

These  tents  thou  saw'st  so  pleasant,  were  the  tents 
Of  wickedness  ;  wherein  shall  dwell  his  race 
Who  slew  his  brother. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  607. 

•Wicker,  adj.  [  ?  ]  Made  of  small  sticks, 
twigs,  or  osiers. 

Then  quick  did  dress 

His  halfe  milke  up  for  cheese,  and  in  a  presse 
Of  wicker  prest  it. 

Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey. 
Each  one  a  little  wiener  basket  had, 
Made  of  line  twigs  entrailed  curiously, 
In  which  they  gather'd  llow'rs.  Spenser. 

Wickerwork.  *.  Basketwork ;  work  com- 
posed of  osier  or  wicker. 

Ceylon  . . .  had  often  been  reached  from  Africa  by 
the  sailors  of  the  lied  Sea.  in  wicker-work  boats, 
made  of  papyrus. — Sharpe,  History  of  Egypt,  ch.  ix. 

•Wicket,  s.     [[N.Fr.  guicliet.~\ 

1.  Small  gate. 

When  none  yielded,  her  unruly  page, 
With  his  rude  claws  the  wicket  open  rent, 
And  let  her  in.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  3, 13. 

The  chaffering  with  dissenters,  and  dodging  about 
this  or  the  other  ceremony,  is  like  opening  a  few 
wickets,  by  which  no  more  than  one  can  get  in  at  a 
time.— Swift. 

2.  At  Cricket.     Set  of  three  straight  pieces 
of  wood,  supporting  the  bails. 

Full  fast  t.,e  Kentish  wickets  fell. 

Duncombe,  Ballad. 
Wide.  adj.     [A.S.  wid,  wyd.~\ 
1.  Broad  ;  extended  far  each  way. 

They  found  fat  pasture,  and  the  land  was  wide 
and  quiet. — 1  Chronicles,  iv.  10. 
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2.  Broad  to  a  certain  degree :    (as,  three 
inches  wide). 

3.  Deviating ;  remote. 

Many  of  the  fathers  were  far  wide  from  the  un- 
derstanding of  this  place. — Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Consider  the  absurdities  of  that  distinction  be- 
twixt the  act  and  the  obliquity,  and  the  contrary 
being  so  wide  from  the  truth  of  Scripture  and  the 
attributes  of  God,  and  so  noxious  to  good  life,  we 
may  certainly  conclude,  that  to  the  perpetration  of 
whatsoever  sin,  there  is  not  at  all  any  predestination 
of  God.— Hammond,  On  Fundamentals. 
Used  adverbially. 

a.  At  a  distance. 

A  little  wide 

There  was  a  holy  chapel  edify'd, 
"Wherein  the  hermit  wont  to  say 
His  holy  things  each  morn  and  eventide. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  1, 34. 
The  Chinese,  a  people  whose  way  of   thinking 
seems  to  lie  as  wide  of  ours  in  Europe  as  their  couu- 
try  does.— (Sir  W.  Temple. 

b.  With  great  extent. 

She  open'd,  but  to  shut 
Excell'd  her  power ;  the  gates  wide  open  stood. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  883. 
Yet  wide  was  spread  their  fame  in  ages  past, 
And  poets  once  had  promised  they  should  last. 

Pope,  Temple  of  Fame,  33. 

Wide-awake,  s.     Kind  of  hat  so  called, 
•wide-awake,    adj.       Thoroughly    on     the 

watch  for,  alive  to,  anything. 
Widely,  adv.     In  a  wide  manner. 

1 .  With  great  extent  each  way. 

Any  that  considers  how  immense  the  intervals  of 
the  chaos  are,  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the 
atoms,  will  hardly  induce  himself  to  believe,  that 
particles  so  widely  disseminated  could  ever  throng 
one  another  to  a  compact  texture.— Bentley. 

2.  Remotely;  far. 

Let  him  exercise  the  freedom  of  his  reason,  and 
his  mind  will  be  strengthened,  and  the  light  which 
the  remote  parts  of  truth  will  give  to  one  another 
will  so  assist  his  judgment,  that  he  will  seldom  be 
widely  out. — Locke. 

•widen,  v.  a.     Make  wide  ;  extend. 

So  now  the  gates  are  ope;  now  prove  good  se- 
conds ; 

'Tis  for  the  followers  fortune  widens  them, 

Not  for  the  flyers.          Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  \.  4. 

These  accidents,  when  they  lirst  happen,  seem  but 

small  and  contemptible  ;  but  by  degrees  they  branch 

out  and  widen  themselves  into  a  numerous  train  of 

mischievous  consequences.— South,  Sermons, 

•Widen,  v.  n.     Grow  wide  ;  extend  itself. 

It  is  in  this  that  the  species  of  brutes  are  dis- 
criminated from  man,  and  that  proper  difference, 
wherein  they  are  wholly  separated,  and  which  at 
last  widens  to  so  vast  a  distance.— Locke. 

With  her  the  temple  ev'ry  moment  grew, 
And  ampler  vistas  open'd  to  my  view; 
Upward  the  columns  shoot,  the  roofs  ascend, 
And  arches  widen,  and  long  aisles  extend. 

Pope,  Temple  of  Fame. 

wideness.  *.   Attribute  suggested  by  Wide. 

1.  Breadth  ;  large  extent  each  way. 

The  rugged  hair  began  to  fall  away ; 
The  sweetness  of  her  eyes  did  only  stay, 
Though  not  so  large  ;  her  crooked  horns  decrease ; 
The  wideness  of  her  jaws  and  nostrils  cease. 

Jjryden,  Translation  from  Ovid 
Metamorphoses,  b.  i. 

2.  Comparative  breadth. 

Within  the  same  annual  time,  the  centre  of  the 
earth  is  carried  above  fifty  times  as  far  round  the 
orbis  magnus,  whose  wideness  we  now  assume  to  be 
twenty  thousand  terrestrial  diameters.  —  Bentley 
Sermons. 

•Widow,    s.      [A.S.  wuduwe ;    Lat.  vidua.[ 
Woman  whose  husband  is  dead. 

To  take  the  widow, 
Exasperates,  makes  mad  her  sister  Goneril. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  v.  1 
He  warns  the  widow  and  her  household  gods 
To  seek  a  refuge  in  remote  abodes. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  tlie  JSneid,  i.  491 

Used  adjectivally. 

Who  has  the  paternal  power  whilst  the  widow 
queen  is  with  child  ?— Locke. 
"Widow,  v.  a. 

1.  Deprive  of  a  husband. 

In  this  city  he 
Hath  widow'd  and  unchilcied  many  a  one. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  v.  5 

2.  Endow  with  a  widow-right. 

For  his  possessions, 

Although  by  confiscation  they  are  ours, 
We  do  instate  and  widow  you  withal, 
To  buy  you  a  better  husband. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  v.  1 
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3.  Strip  of  anything  good. 
Frosty  blasts  deface 

The  blithesome  year,  trees  of  their  shrivell'd  fruits 
Are  widow'd,  dreary  storms  o'er  all  prevail. 

J.  Philips,  Cyder,  ii.  71. 
•Widower,    s.     [A.S.  wuduwa.'\      One  who 
has  lost  his  wife. 

The  king,  sealing  up  all  thoughts  of  love  under 
the  image  of  her  memory,  remained  a  widower 
many  years  after.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

The  main  consents  are  had,  and  here  we  '11  stay 
To  see  our  widower's  second  marriage-day. 

Shakexpear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  v.  3. 
They  that  marry,  as  that  they  shall  get  no  children ; 
and  they  that  marry  not,  as  the  widowers.— 2  Es- 
dras,  xvi.  4-1. 

"Widowhood,   .s1. 

1.  State  of  a  widow. 

Cecropia,  having  in  her  widowhood  taken  this 
young  Artesia  into  her  charge,  had  taught  her  to 
think  that  there  is  no  wisdom  but  in  including  both 
heaven  and  earth  in  one's  self. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Cherish  thy  hasten'd  widowhood  with  the  gold 
Of  matrimonial  treason  :  so  farewell. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  958. 

2.  Estate  settled  on  a  widow.     Obsolete. 

For  that  dowry,  I  '11  assure  her  of 
Her  widowhood,  be  it  that  she  survives  me, 
In  all  my  lands. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  1 

witicwiiunter.  s.     One  who  courts  widows 
for  a  jointure. 

The  icidowhunters  about  town  often  afford  them 
great  diversion.— Addison. 

widowmaker.  s.    One  who  deprives  women 
of  their  husbands. 

It  grieves  my  soul 

That  I  must  draw  this  metal  from  my  side 
To  be  a  ividowmaker.    Shakespear,  King  John,  v  2 
Widtu.  *.     Breadth  ;  wideness. 

For  the  width  of  the  mortess  gage  this  side,  then 
for  the  tennant,  gage  on  that  end  of  the  quarter  you 
intend  the  tennant  shall  be  made.  —  Moxon,  Me 
chanical  Exercises. 

Let  the  vines  in  intervals  be  set ... 
Indulge  their  width,  and  add  a  roomy  space, 
That  their  extremes!  lines  may  scarce  embrace. 

Dryden,  Translation  oftJie  Georgics,  ii.  886 
"Wield,  v.  a.   [A.S.  wealdanJ] 

1.  Use  with  full  command,  as  a  thing  not  too 
heavy  for  the  holder. 

His  looks  are  full  of  peaceful  majesty, 
His  head  by  nature  framed  to  wear  a  crown, 
His  hand  to  witld  a  sceptre,  and  himself 
Likely  in  time  to  bless  a  regal  throne. 

Sliakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iv.  6 
The  least  of  whom  could  wield 
These  elements,  and  arm  him  with  the  force 
Of  all  their  regions. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  221 
If  Rome's   great  senate  could   not  wield   tha 

sword, 

Which  of  the  conquer'd  world  had  made  them  lord 
What  hope  had  ours,  while  yet  their  pow'r  was  new 
To  rule  victorious  armies,  but  by  you  P 

Waller,  Panegyric  to  my  Lord  Protector 

2.  Handle:  (an  ironical  sense). 

Base  Hungarian  wight,  wilt  thou  the  spigot  wield  1 
Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  i.  3. 
Wieldiess.  arlj      Unmanageable. 

That  with  the  weight  of  his  own  toteldlesse  might 
He  fulleth  nigh  to  ground,  and  scarse  recovereth 
llittht.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Wiery.  adj.     Wiry. 

Wiery.  adj.     [A.S.  wcer  =  place  for  catching 
or  keeping  fish.]     Wet ;  moist.    Obsolete. 

Where  but  by  chance  a  silver  drop  hath  fall'n, 
Ev'n  to  that  drop  ten  thousand  wiery  friends 
Do  glew  themselves  in  sociable  grid. 

Nh(tk<-spear,  King  John,\\\.  4. 

•Wife.  *.  pi.  wives.     [A.S.  wif.} 

1.  Woman  that  has  a  husband. 

There's  no  bottom,  none, 

In  my  voluptuousness  :  your  wives,  your  daughters, 
Your  matrons,  and  your  maids  could  not  (ill  up 
The  cistern  of  my  lust.    Shakesptar,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 
Fond  of  his  friend,  and  civil  to  his  wij'e. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  ep.  ii. 

2.  Used  for  a  woman  of  low  employment. 

Strawberry  wives  lay  two  or  three  «reat  straw- 
berries at  the  mouth  of  their  pot,  and  all  the  rest  are 
little  ones. — Bacon. 

witenood.    s.     State  and   character  of  a 
wife. 

She  hath  neither  manners,  honesty,  behaviour, 
Wifvhood.  nor  womanhood. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  The  Tamer  tamed. 

•Wifeless,  adj.    Without  a  wife  ;  unmarried. 
Wifely,  adj.     Becoming  a  wife. 
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v  j  .LJ  LJ      \\fiu, 

I  met  you 
With  all  the  tenderness  of  wifely  love. 

Dryden,  Amphitryon. 
Wiferidden.  x.     [catachrestic  after  the  ana- 
logy of  Bedridden.]    Unduly  influenced, 
commanded,  tyrannized  over,  by  a  wife. 

Listen  not  to  those  sages  who  advise  you  always 
to  scorn  the  counsel  of  a  woman,  and  if  you  comply 
with  her  requests  pronounce  you  wife-ridden. — 
Mrs.  Piozzi. 

.  s.     [corruption  of  the  -uke  in  peruke, 
periwig.\ 

1.  False  hair  worn  on  the  head. 

Triumphing  Tories  and  desponding  Whigs 
Forget  their  feuds,  and  join  to  save  their  wigs. 

Swift. 

2.  Sort  of  cake  ;  bun  or  muffin.     Provincial. 

Home  to  the  only  lenten  supper  I  have  had  of 
wiggs  and  ale.— Pepy's  Diary,  under  1664,  p.  291. 
•Wigeon.   s.      [Fr.  viiigeon.']      Bird  akin   to 
the  ducks,  of  the  genus  Anas  (penelope). 

Among  the  first  sort  we  reckon  creysers,  curlews, 
and  widgeons.— Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

•Wigging..-..     [A.S.  wig  =  war.]     Scolding; 
rating;  objurgation.     Cot/urjuial. 

I  apologized  to  the  young  lady,  and  promised  to 
return  immediately  if  she  would  wait  for  me  ;  but 
she  replied  if  that  was  my  captain,  it  was  her  idea 
that  I  should  have  a  confounded  wigging  and  to; 
sent  on  board.— Marryat,  Peter  Simple,  ch.  iv. 
•Wight,  s.  [A.S.  wihtJ]  Person  ;  being. 

Beshrew  the  witch !  with  venomous  wights  she 

stays 

Tedious  as  hell ;  but  flies  the  grasps  of  love 
With  wings  more  momentary  swift  than  thought 

Shakespear,  Truilus  and  Crtstida,  iv.  2. 
A  wight  he  was  whose  very  sight  would 
Entitle  him  mirror  of  knighthood. 

Butler.  Hudibrat,  i.  1, 15. 

His  station  he  yielded  up  to  a  wight  as  disagree- 
able as  himself. — Addixon.  Guardian. 

In  Fame's  full  bloom  lies  Florio  down  at  night, 
And  wakes  next  day  a  most  inglorious  wight  \ 
The  tulip 's  dead.  Young,  Love  of  Fame,  ii.  31. 

•Wight,  adj.  [A.S.  wigena  «=  warrior.]   Swift ; 
brave. 

He  was  so  wimble  and  so  wight, 
From  bough  to  bough  he  leaped  light, 
And  oft  the  puuiies  latched. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar. 
wightly.  adv.   In  a  wight  manner ;  swiftly  ; 
nimbly.      Obsolete. 

Her  was  her,  while  it  was  day-light. 
But  now  her  is  a  most  wretched  wight ; 
For  day  that  was  is  wightly  past, 
And  now  at  last  the  night  doth  hast.  Spenser. 

•wigwam.   ,v.     Native  name  for  the  hut  of 
the  North  American  Indians. 

The  roof  is  formed  of  boughs  like  a  wigwam. — 
Pennant. 

Poor  Murphy  was  mangled  in  passing  through  the 
different  wliigwhams  or  villages  of  the  Miami*.— 
Smollett. 

Wild.  adj.     [A.S.] 

1.  Not  tame  ;  not  domestic. 

All  beasts  of  the  earth  since  wild. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ir.  341. 

2.  Propagated  by  nature  ;  not  cultivated. 

Whatsoever  will  make  a  wild  tree  a  garden  tree, 
will  make  a  garden  tree  to  have  less  core  or  stone. — 
Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History, 
8.  Desert ;  uninhabited. 

The  wild  beast  where  he  wons  in  forest  wild. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  457. 

4.  Savage  ;  uncivilized  :  (used  of  persons  or 
practices). 

Affairs  that  walk, 

As  they  say  spirits  do,  at  midnight,  have 
In  them  a  wilder  nature  than  the  business 
That  seeks  dispatch  by  day. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  v.  1. 
When  they  might  not  converse  with  any  mil 
men  without  peril  of  their  lives,  whither  .sliomd 
they  fly  but  into  the  woods  and  mountains.  :unl 
then-  live  in  a  «•!'/</  and  Imrlmnm-.  iiKiimcrr — Sir  J. 
JJtivies,  Discourse  on  (he  Slate  of  Ireland. 

5.  Turbulent ;  tempestuous ;  irregular. 

His  passions  and  his  virtues  lie  confused, 
And  ii'ixt  together  in  so  wild  a.  tumult. 
That  the  whole  man  is  quite  disfigured  in  him. 

Addison,  Ctitii. 

6.  Licentious;  ungoverned. 

Tln>  I  mrbarous  dissonance 
Of  that  wild  rout  tl  »t  tort-  the  Tliracian  bard. 

Mi/tun,  I'uradise  Lost,  vii.  34. 

7.  Inconstant;  mutable;  tickle. 

Search  then  the  riilniK  passion  ;  there  nlone, 
The  u'lld  ur<'  constant,  ami  the  cunning  known. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  1. 174. 
140,, 
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8.  Inordinate;  loose. 

Other  bars  he  lays  before  me, 
My  riots  past,  my  wild  societies. 

Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iii.  4. 
Besides,  thou  art  a  beau  ;  what 's  that,  my  child  ? 
A  fop  well  drest,  extravagant,  and  wild : 
She  that  cries  herbs  has  less  impertinence, 
And  in  her  calling  more  of  common  sense. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Persius,  iv.  42. 

9.  Uncouth;  strange. 

What  are  these, 

So  withered,  and  so  wild  in  their  attire, 
That  look  not  like  th*  inhabitants  o'  the  earth, 
And  yet  are  on't  ?  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  8. 

10.  Done  or  made  without  any  consistent 
order  or  plan. 

With  mountains  as  with  weapons  arm'd,  which 

makes 
Wild  work  in  heaven. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  697. 

11.  Merely  imaginary. 

As  universal  as  these  appear  to  be,  an  effectual 
remedy  might  be  applied ;  1  am  not  at  present  upon 
a  wild  'speculative  project,  but  such  a  one  as  may  be 
easily  put  in  execution.— Swift. 

Wild.  s.  Desert}  tract  uncultivated  and 
uninhabited. 

Whereas  the  scorching  sky 
Doth  singe  the  sandy  wilds  of  spiceful  Barbary. 

Drayton. 
We  sometimes, 
Who  dwell  this  wild,  constrain'd  by  want  come 

forth 
To  town  or  village  nigh. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  i.  330. 
Then  Libya  first,  of  all  her  moisture  drain'd, 
Became  a  barren  waste,  a  wild  of  sand. 

Addison,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Story  of 

Phaeton. 
You   raised   these  hallow'd    walls :   the  desert 

smiled, 
And  paradise  was  open'd  in  the  wild. 

Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelard. 

Wilder,  v.  a.  Lose  or  puzzle  in  an  unknown 
or  pathless  tract;  (Bewilder  commoner). 

The  little  courtiers,  who  ne'er  come  to  know 
The  depth  of  factions,  as  in  mazes  go, 
Where  interests  meet,  and  cross  so  oft,  that  they 
With  too  much  care  are  wilder'd  in  the  way. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe,  i.  1. 
Wilderness.  S. 

1.  Desert;  tract  of  solitude  and  savageness. 

He  travell'd  through  wide  wasteful  ground, 
That    nought   but   desert  wilderness  shew'd  all 
around.  Spenser. 

O  my  poor  kingdom,  sick  with  civil  blows  ! 
When' that  my  care  could  not  withhold  thy  riots, 
What  wilt  thou  do  when  riot  is  thy  care? 
O,  thou  wilt  be  a  wilderness  again. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  4. 

But  who  can  always  on  the  bi'lows  lie  ? 
The  wat'ry  wilderness  yields  no  supply.        Waller. 

All  those  animals  have  been  obliged  to  change 
their  woods  and  wildernesses  for  lodgings  in  cities. 
— Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 

2.  State  of  being  wild  or  disorderly.     Rare. 

The  paths  and  bowers,  doubt  not,  but  our  joint 

hands 
Will  keep  from  wilderness  with  ease. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  244. 

•Wildfire,  s.  Composition  of  inflammable 
materials,  easy  to  take  fire,  and  hard  to  be 
extinguished. 

When  thou  rann'st  up  Gadshill  in  the  night  to 
catch  my  horse,  I  did  think  thou  had'st  been  an 
iirnis  fatuus,  or  a  ball  of  wildfire.— Shakespear, 
Henry  IV.  Part  1.  iii.  3. 

Brimstone,  pitch,  wildfire, . , .  though  they  burn 
cruelly,  and  are  hard  to  quench,  yet  they  make  no 
such  fiery  wind  as  gunpowder  doth.— Bacon,  Na- 
tural and  Experimental  History. 

in  flames,  like  Stuuele's,  be  brought  to  bed, 
While  opening  hell  spouts  wildfire  at  your  head. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iii.  31 5. 

Wildgoose.  s.  Domestic  goose,  or  its  near 
congener,  in  a  wild  state ;  grey  goose ; 
grey  lag  ;  Anser  ferus. 

wiidgoosecfca.se.  s.  Race  on  the  principle 
of  Follow-my-leader ;  pursuit  of  anything 
in  ignorance  of  the  direction  it  will  take. 

If  our  wits  run  the  wildgoosechase,  I  have  done ; 
for  thou  hast  more  of  the  wildgoose  in  one  of  thy 
wits,  than  I  have  in  my  whole  five.— Shakespear, 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4. 

Let  a  man  consider  the  time,  money, and  vexation, 
that  this  wildgnosechase  has  cost  him,  and  then  say. 
what  have  1  gotten  to  answer  all  this  expence,  but 
giddy  frolick  ?—Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 
Wilding,  s.    Wild  sour  apple. 

Ten  ruddy  wildings  in  the  wood  I  found, 
And  stood  on  tip-toes,  reaching  from  the  ground. 
Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  iii.  107. 
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The  red  streak  of  all  cyder  fruit,  hath  obtained 
the  preference,  being  but  a  kind  of  wilding,  never 
pleasing  to  the  palate.— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

The  wilding's  fibres  are  contrived 
To  draw  th'  earth's  purest  spirit,  and  resist 
Its  feculence.  J.  Philips,  Cyder,  i.  288. 

Wildly,  ado.     In  a  wild  manner. 

1.  Without  cultivation. 

That  which  grows  wildly  of  itself,  is  worth  no- 
thing.— Dr.  H.  More. 

2.  With  disorder ;  with  perturbation  or  dis- 
traction. 

Put  your  discourse  into  some  frame,  and  start  not 
BO  wildly  from  my  affair.— Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

Young  mothers  wildly  stare  with  fear  opprest, 
And  strain  their  helpless  infants  to  their  breast. 

Dryden. 

3.  Without  attention  ;    without  judgement ; 
heedlessly. 

As  the  unthought  accident  is  guilty 
Of  what  we  wildly  do,  so  we  profess 
Ourselves  to  be  the  slaves  of  chance,  and  flies 
Of  every  wind  that  blows. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 

4.  Capriciously;  irrationally. 

Who  is  there  so  wildly  sceptical  as  to  question 
whether  the  sun  shall  rise  in  the  east  ?— Bishop  Wil- 
kins. 

She,  wildly  wanton,  wears  by  night  away 
The  sign  of  all  our  labours  done  by  day. 

Dryden,  State  of  Innocence,  iv.  1. 

Wiidness.  s.    Attribute  suggested  by  W  i  1  d. 

1.  Rudeness;  disorder  like  that  of  unculti- 
vated ground. 

The  heath,  which  was  the  third  part  of  our  plot,  I 
wish  to  be  framed,  as  much  as  may  be,  to  a  natural 
wildness. — Bacon,  Essays,  Of  Gardens. 

Vainly  thou  tell'st  me,  what  the  woman's  care 
Shall  in  the  wildness  of  the  wood  prepare. 

Prior,  Henry  and  Emma,  419. 

2.  Inordinate  vivacity ;  irregularity  of  man- 
ners. 

This  same  starved  justice  hath  done  nothing  but 
prated  to  me  of  the  wildness  of  his  youth,  and  the 
feats  he  hath  done  about  Turnbal-street ;  and  every 
third  word  a  lie.— Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II. 
iii.  2. 

3.  Savageness ;  brutality. 

He  came  in  like  a  wild  man ;  but  such  a  wildness 
as  shewed  his  eye-sight  had  tamed  him,  full  of 
withered  leaves;  which  though  they  fell  not,  still 
threatened  falling.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

4.  Uncultivated  state. 

Their  wildness  lose,  and  quitting  nature's  part, 
Obey  the  rules  and  discipline  of  art. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  ii.  73. 

5.  Deviation  from  a  settled  course ;  irregu- 
larity. 

A  delirium  is  but  a  short  wildness  of  the  imagina- 
tion ;  a  settled  irregularity  of  fancy  is  distraction 
and  madness.—  Watts. 

6.  Alienation  of  mind. 

Ophelia,  I  wish 

That  your  good  beauties  be  the  happy  cause 
Of  Hamlet's  wildness ;  so  shall  I  hope  your  virtues 
May  bring  him  to  his  wonted  way  again. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 

Wile.  .s.  [A.S]   Deceit;  fraud;  trick;  stra- 
tagem ;  artful,  sly,  and  insidious  practice. 

Their  leader  by  his  wiles  had  much  obtain'd, 
And  done  much  mischief  on  the  English  state. 

Daniel. 

My  sentence  is  for  open  war ;  of  wiles 
More  unexpert,  I  boast  not ;  them  let  those 
Contrive  who  need.       Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  51. 
The  heart  of  man  is  so  full  of  wiles,  artifices,  and 
deceit,  there  is  no  guessing  at  what  he  is  from  his 
speeches.— A  ddison. 

Wile.  v.  a.    Deceive ;  impose  upon ;  beguile. 
Rare. 

So  perfect  in  that  art  was  Paridell, 
That  he  Malbecco's  hailed  eye  did  wile, 
His  halfen  eye  he  wiled  wondrous  well. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iii.  10,  4. 
•Wilful,  adj. 

1.  Stubborn;   contumacious;    perverse;  in- 
flexible. 

A  child  left  to  himself  will  be  wilful.— Ecclesias- 
ticus,  xxx.  8. 

•2.  Done  or  suffered  by  design. 
Sthenobosa  . .  .  herself  did  ehoak 
With  wilful  cord,  for  wanting  of  her  will. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queen,  i.  5,  50. 
Thou  to  me 

Art  all  things  under  heaven,  all  places  thou, 
Who  1'or  my  wilful  crime  art  bariish'd  hence. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  617. 
The  silent  stransrer  stood  amazed  to  see 
Contempt  of  wealth,  and  wilful  poverty. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  ii.  711. 
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Wilfully,  adv.     In  a  wilful  manner. 

1.  Obstinately;  stubbornly. 

The  mother,  who  being  determinately,  lest  I 
should  say  of  a  great  lady  wilfully,  bent  to  marry 
her  to  Demagoras,  tried  all  ways  which  a  witty  and 
hard-hearted  mother  could  devise.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Religion  is  matter  of  our  freest  choice ;  and  if  men 
will  obstinately  and  wilfully  set  themselves  against 
it,  there  is  no  remedy.— Archbishop  Tillotson. 

2.  By  design  ;  on  purpose. 

If  you  do  not  wilfully  pass  over  any  of  your 
greater  offences,  but  confess  particularly,  and  repent 
seriously  of  them,  God  will  more  easily  pass  by  your 
lesser  infirmities.— Jeremy  Taylor. 

Wilfulness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Wilful;  obstinacy;  stubbornness;  per- 
verseness. 

So  full  of  wilfulness  and  self-liking  is  our  nature, 
that  without  some  definitive  sentence,  which,  being 
given,  may  stand,  small  hope  there  is  that  strifes 
will  end. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Thy  causeless  ruth  repress : . . . 
He  that  his  sorrow  sought  through  wilfulness, 
And  his  foe  fetter'd  would  release  again, 
Deserves  to  taste  his  folly's  fruit. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  ii.  5,  24. 
Never  hydra-headed  wilfulness 
So  soon  did  lose  his  seat,  and  all  at  once. 
As  in  this  king.  Shakespear,  Henry  V.  i.  1. 

A  stiff  and  stubborn  obstinacy  is  not  so  much 
firmness  and  resolution,  as  wilfulness.  —  Sir  B. 
L'Kstrange. 

That  is  not  hastily  to  be  interpreted  obstinacy  or 
wilfulness,  which  is  the  natural  product  of  their  age. 
— Locke. 

wiliiy.  adv.  In  a  wily  manner ;  by  strata- 
gem ;  fraudulently. 

They  did  work  wilily,  and  went  and  made  as  if 
they  had  been  ambassadors.— Joshua,  ix.  4. 

Wiliness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Wily; 
cunning;  guile. 

The  ungodly,  for  his  own  lust,  doth  persecute  the 
poor :  let  them  be  taken  in  the  crafty  wiliness  that 
they  have  imagined.  —  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
Psalms,  x.  2. 
Will.  s.     [A.S.  willa.] 

1.  Power  by  which  we  desire,  and  purpose; 
velleity  ;  volition  ;  choice  ;   determination. 

Two  principal  fountains  there  are  of  human 
actions,  knowledge  and  will ;  which  will,  in  things 
tending  towards  any  end,  is  termed  choice.— Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

2.  Discretion. 

Religion  was  observed  in  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  before  there  were  civil  laws  amongst  them ; 
1  mean  any  other  than  the  meer  wills  of  their 
pritices  and  governors. — Bishop  Wilkins. 

Go,  then,  the  guilty  at  thy  will  chastise.       Pope. 

3.  Command  ;  direction. 

At  his  first  sight  the  mountains  are  shaken,  and 
at  his  will  the  south  wind  bloweth.— Evclesiastes, 
xliii.  16. 

Our  prayers  should  be  according  to  the  will  of 
God ;  they  should  have  nothing  in  them  but  what  is 
wise,  and  holy,  and  heavenly.— Law. 

4.  Disposition  ;  inclination  ;  desire. 

I  make  bold  to  press  upon  you  with  so  little  pre- 
paration.—  You're  welcome;  what's  your  will'/ — 
Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  2. 

He  said,  and  with  so  good  a  will  to  die, 
Did  to  his  breast  the  fatal  point  apply, 
It  found  his  heart.  Dryden. 

5.  Power ;  government ;  desire :  (with  have). 

Deliver  me  not  over  unto  the  will  of  mine  ene- 
mies.— Psalms,  xxvii.  12. 

He  had  his  will  of  his  maid  before  he  could  go; 
he  had  the  mastery  of  his  parents  ever  since  he 
could  prattle  j  and  why,  now  he  is  grown  up,  must 
he  be  restrained  ? — Locke. 

6.  Testament ;  disposition  of  a  dying  man's 
effects. 

Another  branch  of  their  revenue  still 
Remains,  beyond  their  boundless  right  to  kill. 
Their  father  yet  alive,  impower'd  to  make  a  will. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xvi.  79. 

Good  will. 

a.  Favour ;  kindness. 

I  '11  to  the  doctor,  he  hath  my  good-will, 
And  none  but  he,  to  marry  with  JN'an  Page. 

Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  4. 

b.  The  yood  will  of  a  business  is  inclination 
on  the  part  of  the  person  who  parts  with 
it  to  put  his  successor  in  the  same  position, 
as  far  as  possible,  in  respect  to  custom. 

c.  Right  intention. 

Some  indeed  preach  Christ  even  of  envy  and 
strife  j  and  some  also  of  good-will.  —  Philippians, 
i.  15. 
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Ill-will.     Malice;  malignity. 

Thereby  he  may  gather 
The  ground  of  your  ill-will,  and  so  remove  it. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  3 

•Will.  v.  a.      [A.S.  willun ;  Lat.  velle,  volo.~] 
1.  Desire  that  anything  should  be,  or  be  done 
or  not  be,  or  not  be  done. 

To  will  is  to  bend  our  souls  to  the  having  or  doing 
of  that  which  they  see  to  be  good.— Hooker,  Hccle 
siantical  Polity. 

Let  Richard  be  restored  to  his  blood  ; 
As  will  the  rest,  so  willeth  Winchester. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  L  iii.  1 
Whosoever  wills  the  doing  of  a  thing,  if  the  doing 
of  it  be  in  his  power,  he  will  certainly  do  it ;  anc 
whosoever  does  not  do  that  thing,  which  he  has  in 
his  power  to  do,  does  not  properly  will  it.— South 
Mentions. 

A  man  that  sits  still,  is  said  to  be  at  liberty,  be 
cause  he  can  walk  if  he  wills  it. — Locke. 

2.  Be  inclined  or  resolved  to  have. 

She  's  too  rough  for  me ; 
There,  there,  Hortensio,  will  you  any  wife  ? 

Shakespear,  Taming  oftfte  Shrew,  i.  1 

3.  Command;  direct. 

St.  Paul  did  will  them  of  Corinth,  every  man  to 
lay  up  somewhat  on  the  Sunday,  and  to  reserve  it  ii 
store  for  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  for  the  relief  o 
the  poor  there. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

How  rarely  does  it  meet  with  this  time's  guise, 
When  man  was  will'd  to  love  his  enemies  ! 

Shakespear,  'J'imon  of  Athens,  iv.  3 

He  willed  him  to  be  of  good  comfort,  promising 

to  bestow  upon  him  whatsoever  he  should  win. — 

Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

"1'is  yours,  O  queen  !  to  will 
The  work,  which  duty  binds  me  to  fulfil. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  i.  112 

4.  It  has  a  loose  and  slight  signification. 

Let  the  circumstances  of  life  be  what  or  where 
they  will,  a  man  should  never  neglect  improvement, 

—  Watts. 

Will.  o.  n.    Dispose  of  effects  by  will. 

The  which  willed  in  his  testament. — Brand,  Ob- 
servations on  Popular  Antiquities,  vol.  ii.  p.  214. 

For  Will,  the  auxiliar  verb,  see  under 
Shall  and  Would, 
win  with  a  wisp.    s.    Jack  with  a  lantern. 

Will-a-wisp  misleads  night-faring  clowns 
O'er  hills  and  sinking  bogs. 

Gay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Saturday,  57. 
Wilier,  s.     One  who  wills.     Hare. 

Cast  a  glance  on  two  considerations ;  first,  What 
the  will  is,  to  which,  secondly,  who  the  wilier  is,  to 
•whom  we  must  submit. — Barrow,  Sermons,  vol.  iii. 
serin,  iv. 

Willing,  adj. 

1.  Inclined  to  anything ;  consenting ;  not  dis- 
posed to  refuse. 

Some  other  able,  and  as  willing,  pays 
The  rigid  satisf  .ction.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  211. 

Can  any  man  trust  a  better  support  under  afflic- 
tion, than  the  friendship  of  Omnipotence,  who  is 
both  able  and  willing,  and  knows  how  to  relieve 
him  V—Bentley. 

2.  Pleased ;  desirous. 

He,  willing  to  please  one  in  authority,  forced  all 
his  skill  to  make  the  resemblance  of  the  best  fashion. 

—  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  xiv.  19. 

He  stoop'd  with  weary  wings  and  willing  feet. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  73. 

3.  Favourable;  well  disposed  to  anything:  (as 
the  first  element  in  a  compound). 

As  many  as  were  willing-hearted  brought  brace- 
lets and  ear-rings. — Jixodus,  ,\.\xv.  22. 

4.  Ready;  complying. 

Religion  hath  force  to  qualify  all  sorts  of  men,  to 
make  governors  the  apter  to  rule  with  conscience, 
inferiors  for  conscience  sake  the  willinger  to  obey. 
— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

5.  Chosen. 

They're  held  with  his  melodious  harmony 
In  willing  chains,  and  sweet  captivity. 

Milton,  Odes,  At  a  Vacation  Exercise,  51. 

6.  Spontaneous. 

Forbear,  if  thou  hast  pity ; 
These  groans  proceed  not  from  a  senseless  plant ; 
No  spouts  of  blood  run  willing  from  a  tree. 

Dryden,  King  Arthur,  iv.  1. 

7.  Consenting. 

How  can  hearts  not  free  be  tried  whether  they 

serve 
Willing  or  no?          Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  552. 

Willing,  verbal  abs.     Act  of  one  who  wills ; 
volition.     Hare. 

What  have  we  then  to  thinke  of  him  whose  willings 
are  powers,  and  whose  thoughts  are  deedes  ?  who  is 
an  infinite  niynd,  in  comparison  of  the  brightnesse 
whereof  our  myiids  are  but  a  shadowe. — Trewnesse 
of  Uui  Christian  Rcliyion,  22.  (Ord  MS.) 
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Willingly,  adv.     In  a  willing  manner. 

1.  With  one's  own  consent ;  without  dislike; 
without  reluctance. 

That  preservation  of  peace  and  unitv  amongst 
Christian  churches  should  be  by  all  good  means 
procured  we  join  most  willingly  and  gladly  with 
them  —  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

2.  By  one's  own  desire. 

The  condition  of  that  people  is  not  so  much  to 
be  envied  as  some  would  willingly  represent  it  — 
Addison, 

•Willingness.  *.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Willing;  consent;  freedom  from  reluc- 
tance ;  ready  compliance. 

We  praise  the  things  we  hear  with  much  more 
willingness  than  those  we  see ;  because  we  envy  the 
present,  and  reverence  the  past;  thinking  ourselves 
instructed  by  the  one,  and  overlaid  by  the  other.— 
B.  Jonson. 

Fear  never  yet  a  generous  mind  did  gain ; 
We  yield  on  parley,  but  are  storm'd  in  vain ; 
Constraint,  in  all  things,  makes  the  pleasure  less  • 
Sweet  is  the  love  which  comes  with  willingness. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe,  ii.  1. 

Willow,  s.  [A.S.  welig.}  Tree,  and  shrub, 
of  the  genus  Salix. 

There  is  a  willow  grows  ascant  the  brook, 
That  shows  his  hoar  leaves  in  the  glassy  stream. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 
Used  adjectivally. 

Tell  him,  in  hope  he'll  prove  a  widower  shortly, 
I'll  wear  the  willmo  garland  for  his  sake. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iii.  3. 
1  offered  him  my  company  to  a  willow  tree,  to 
make  him  a  garland,  as  being  forsaken  ;  to  bind  him 
up  a  rod,  as  being  worthy  to  be  whipt.— Id.,  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing,  ii.  1. 
•Willow,  v.  a.     Supply  with  willows. 
Willowed.  adj.     Abounding  with  willows. 
Gentle  river,  gentle  river, 

Lo,  thy  streams  are  stain'd  with  gore, 
Many  a  brave  and  noble  captain 
Floats  along  thy  willnw'd  shore. 

Bishop  Percy,  Translation  of  Spanish  Song. 
Willpwherb.  *.     Native  plant  of  the  genus 
Epilobium. 
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Wimple.  *,     [A  S.  wimpul\  N.Fr.  miimpe  ; 
gmmple.]     Hood. 

So  fair  and  fresh,  AS  freshest  flower  in  May, 
For  she  had  laid  her  mournful  stole  aside. 
And  widow-like  sad  wimple  thrown  away. 
T,     T      ,     .      .   .  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  12,  22. 
The  Lord  will  take  away  Hie  changeable  suits  of 
Jsd'taA  •""     the  w*mPfe*'and  tlle  crisping-pins.— 
The  veil  and  the  wimple  were  two  different  ar- 
tides  in  the  dress  of  a  nun.— T.  Warton,  Observa- 
lions  on  Spenser. 
Wimple,  v.  a.    Draw  down  as  a  hood  or  veil. 

The  same  did  hide. 
Under  a  veil  that  wimpled  was  full  low. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Quern. 

Win.  v.  a.   pret.  wan  (archaic),  aud  won; 
past  part.  won.     [A.S.  winnan.] 

1.  Gain  by  conquest. 

The  town  of  Gaza,  where  the  enemy  lay  encamped, 
was  not  so  strong  but  it  might  be  won.—K*ollet, 
History  of  the  Turks. 

2.  Gain  the  victory  in  a  conquest. 

Loyalty  is  still  the  same 
Whether  it  win  or  lose  the  game  • 
True  as  the  dial  to  the  sun. 
Altho'  it  be  not  sinned  upon. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  iii.  2, 173. 
I  five  years  at  Tarentum  wan 
The  questorship,  and  then  our  love  began. 

Sir  J.  Denham.  Of  Old  Age,  induction. 

Thy  well-breathed  horse 
Impels  the  flying  car,  and  wins  the  course. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georyics,  iii.  315. 

3.  Gain  something  withheld,  or  something 
valuable. 

When  you  see  my  son,  tell  him  that  his  sword  can 
never  win  the  honour  that  he  loses.— Shakespear, 
All's  well  that  ends  well,  iii.  2. 

Resolved  to  win,  he  meditates  the  way, 
By  force  to  ravish,  or  by  fraud  betray. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  ii. 

4.  Obtain ;  allure  to  kindness  or  compliance. 

Thy  virtue  wan  me;  with  virtue  preserve  me. 
Dost  thou  love  me  P  Keep  me  then  still  worthy  to 
be  beloved.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Devilish  Macbeth 


By  many  of  these  trains  hath  sought  to  win  me. 
Willowisb.    adj.     Resembling   the  colour  of  |  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

willow.  5.  Gain  by  play. 


willow. 

Make  his  body  with  greenish  coloured  crewel,  or 
willi/wish  colour.—/.  Walton,  Complete  Angler. 

wiliowweed.  s.  Native  plant  of  the  genus 
Polygon  urn. 

•Willowy,  adj.     Abounding  with  willows. 

Ye  brown  o'er-arching  groves, 
That  contemplation  loves, 
Where  willowy  Camus  lingers  with  delight! 

Gray,  Installation  Ode. 
Where  the  lazy  old  Cam  rolls  his  willowy  flood. 

A  nstey. 

•Wilt.  v.  n.     [?]     Begin  to  wither  ;  shrink. 
To  wilt,  for  wither    spoken  of  green  herbs  or 
flowers,  is  a  general  word.— Bay. 

Wily.  adj.  Cunning;  sly;  full  of  strata- 
gem; fraudulent;  insidious;  subtle;  mis- 
chievously artful. 

In  the  wily  snake 

Whatever  slights,  none  would  suspicious  mark, 
As  from  his  wit  and  native  subtilty 
Proceeding.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  91. 

Since  this  false,  wily,  doubling  disposition  of 
mind,  is  so  intolerably  mischievous  to  society,  God 
is  sometimes  pleased,  in  mere  compassion  to  men, 
to  give  them  warning  of  it,  by  setting  some  odd 
mark  upon  such  Cains.— South,  Sermons. 

Wimble,  adj.  [?]  Active;  nimble ;  shifting 
to  and  fro. 

He  was  so  wimble  and  so  wight, 
From  bough  to  bough  he  leaped  light, 
And  oft  the  puiuies  latched. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar. 
•Wimble,    s.     [?]     Instrument  with  which 
holes  ure  bored ;  auger ;  gimlet. 

At  harvest-home  .  . .  trembling  to  approach 
The  little  barrel,  which  he  fears  to  broach. 
He  essays  the  wimble,  often  draws  it  b;ick, 
And  deals  to  thirsty  servants  hut  a  smack. 

Dr uden.  Translation  of  Persius,  iv.  64. 
As  when  a  shipwright  stands  his  workmen  o'er, 
Who  ply  the  wimble  some  huge  beam  to  bore; 
Urged  on  all  hands  it  nimbly  spins  about, 
The  grain  deep-piercing  till  it  scoops  it  out. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  ix.  458. 
The  trepan  is  like  a  wimble,  used  by  joiners.— 
Sharp,  Surgery. 
Wimble,  v.  a.     Bore. 

The  soldier  . . .  wimbled  a  hole  into  the  coffin  that 
was  largest,  probably  fancying  there  was  something 
well  worthy  his  adventure.  —  Sir  T.  Herbert,  Me- 
moir of  King  Charles  1.  p.  142.  , 


He  had  given  a  disagreeable  vote  in  parliament,  for 
which  reason  not  a  man  would  have  so  much  corres- 
pondence with  him  as  to  win  his  money.—  Addisou. 


6.  Gain  by  persuasion. 

They  win  great  numbers  to  receive 
With  joy  the  tidings  brought  from  heaven. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  502. 

7.  Gain  by  courtship. 

She's  beautiful,  and  therefore  to  be  woo'd  ; 
She  is  a  woman,  therefore  to  be  won. 

Shakexpear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  v.  3. 
That  flood  witness'd  his  inconstant  flame, 
When  thus  he  swore,  and  toon  the  yielding  dame. 

Gay. 
Win.  v.  n.     [A.S.] 

1.  Gain  the  victory. 

Nor  is  it  ought  but  just, 
That  he  who  in  debate  of  truth  hath  won, 
Should  win  in  arms.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ri.  121. 

2.  Gain  influence  or  favour. 

You  express  yourself  very  desirous  to  win  upon 
the  judgment  of  your  master,  and  not  upoii  his  af- 
fections only.—  Bacon. 

Thy  words  like  musick  every  breast  controul  ; 
Steal  thro'  the  air,  and  win  upon  the  soul.       Pope. 

3.  Gain  ground. 

The  rabble  will  in  time  win  upon  power. 

Skakespear.  Curiolanus,  i.  1. 

4.  Be  conqueror  or  gainer  at  play. 

Charles,  1  will  play  no  more  to-night  ; 
My  mind  's  not  on  't,  you  are  too  hard  for  me.— 
Sir,  I  did  never  win  of  you  before.— 
But  little,  Charles; 
Nor  shall  not  when  my  fancy  's  on  my  play. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  \.  1. 

"Wince,  v.  n.     [//•/«/<.]     Kick  as  a  horse  im- 
patient of  a  rider,  or  of  pain. 

I  will  sit  as  quiet  as  a  lamb, 
I  will  not  stir,  nor  wince,  nor  speak  a  word. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  iv.  1. 
Room,  room,  for  my  home  will  wince, 
If  he  came  within  so  many  yards  of  a  prince. 

B.  Jonson. 

The  angry  beast  did  straight  resent 
The  wrong  done  to  his  fundament  ; 
Began  to  kick,  and  fling,  mid  wtnce, 
AH  if  If  had  been  beside  In-  MUM-. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  2,  845. 
Wincer.  *.     One  who  winces. 

A   slovenly   wincer  of  a  confutation.—  Milton, 
Apology  for  Smectymnuus,  prelace. 

Wincb.  *.    [A.S.  wince.]    Windlass  ;  some- 
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WiinnsJ 

thing  held  in  the  hand  by  which  a  wheel  or 
cylinder  is  turned. 

Put  a  winch  with  the  wheel. — Mortimer,  Hus- 
bandry. 

Winch,  v.  n.  [wink ;  compare  drink  and 
drench."]  Wince. 

We  who  have  free  souls 
It  touches  not ;  let  the  gall'd  jade  winch  ; 
Our  withers  are  unwrung. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  in.  2. 
Have  these  bones  rattled,  and  this  head 
So  often  in  thy  quarrel  bled  ! 
Nor  did  I  ever  winch,  or  grudge  it. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  3,  205. 
This  last  allusion  gall'd  the  panther  more  ; 
Yet  seem'd  she   not  to  winch,  though  shrewdly 
pain'd.      Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  131. 
Their  consciences  are  galled,  and  this  makes  them 
winch  and  fling,  as  if  they  had  some  mettle.— Arch- 
bishop Tillotson. 

Wincb.  *.  Kick  of  a  beast  impatient  of  the 
rider  or  of  pain. 

The  mule,  frighted  by  that  terrible  blow,  ran 
away  as  fast  as  it  could  about  the  fields,  and  within 
two  or  three  winches  overthrew  him  to  the  ground. 
— Shelton,  Translation  of  Don  Quixote,  pt.  ii.  ch.i. 

Wincopipe.  s.  [?]  See  extract:  (the  flower 
is,  probably,  the  Anagallis,  or  Shepherd's 
Weatherglass).  Rare. 

There  is  a  small  red  flower  in  the  stubble-fields, 
which  country  people  call  the  wincopipe ;  which  if 
it  opens  in  the  morning,  you  may  be  sure  a  fair  day 
will  follow. — Bacon, 

•Wind.  s.  (the  i  short).     [A.S.] 

1.  Air  set  in  motion,  with  a  certain  amount 

of  force. 

Thou  shalt  be  free  as  mountain  winds. 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  i.  2. 

Wind  is  nothing  but  a  violent  motion  of  the  air, 
produced  by  its  rarefaction  more  in  one  place  than 
another,  by  the  sunbeams,  the  attractions  of  the 
moon,  and  the  combinations  of  the  earth's  motions. 
— Cheyne. 

2.  Direction  of  the  blast  from  a  particular 
point ;  as  eastward,  westward. 

In  the  year  1300,  one  Flavio  of  Malphi,  in  the 
realm  of  Naples,  found  put  the  compass,  or  '  pixis 
nautica,'  consisting  of  eight  winds  only,  the  four 
principal,  and  four  collateral;  and  not  long  after, 
the  people  of  Bruges  and  Antwerp  perfected  that 
excellent  invention,  adding  twenty-four  other  sub- 
ordinate winds  or  points. — Heylin. 

3.  Breath  ;  power  or  act  of  respiration. 

If  my  wind  were  but  long  enough  to  say  ray 
prayers,  I  would  repent. — Shakespear,  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,  iv.  5. 

His  wind  he  never  took  whilst  the  cup  was  at  his 
mouth,  but  justly  observed  the  rule  of  drinking  with 
one  breath.— Hake-will,  Apology. 

The  perfume  of  the  flowers,  and  their  virtues  to 
cure  shortness  of  wind  in  pursy  old  men,  seems  to 
agree  most  with  the  orange.— Sir  W.  Temple. 

4.  Air  caused  by  any  action. 

On  each  side  her 

Stood  pretty  dimpled  boys,  like  smiling  Cupids, 
With  divers  colour'd  fans,  whose  wind  did  seein 
To  glow  the  delicate  cheeks  which  they  did  cool. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  2. 
In  an  organ  from  one  blast  of  wind, 
To  many  a  row  of  pipes  the  sound-board  breathes. 
Milton,  Paradise  Lout,  i.  708. 

5.  Breath  modulated  by  an  instrument. 

Their  nstruments  were  various  in  their  kind, 
Some  for  the  bow,  and  some  for  breathing  wind. 

Dryden,  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  356. 
Used  adjectivally. 

Where  the  air  is  pent,  there  breath  or  other  blow- 
ing, which  carries  but  a  gentle  percussion,  suffices 
to  create  sound ;  as  in  pipes  and  wind  instruments 
— Bacon. 

6.  Air  impregnated  with  scent. 

A  hare  had  long  escaped  pursuing  hounds, 
By  often  shifting  into  distant  grounds, 
Till,  finding  all  his  artifices  vain, 
To  save  his  life,  he  leap'd  into  the  main. 
But  there,  alas !  he  could  not  safety  find, 
A  pack  of  dog-fish  had  him  in  the  wind.          Swift 
1.  Flatulence ;  windiness. 

It  turns 
Wisdom  to  folly,  as  nourishment  to  wind. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  129. 

6.  Anything  insignificant  or  light  as  wind. 

Nor  think  thou  with  wind 
Of  aery  threats  to  awe3  whom  yet  with  deeds 
Thou  canst  not.  Alilton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  282 

Down  the  wind.     Decay. 

A  man  that  had  a  great  veneration  for  an  image 
in  his  house,  found  that  the  more  he  prayed  to  it  t 
prosper  him  in  the  world,  the  more  he  went  dow 
the  wind  still.— -Sir  B.  L' Estrange. 
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WIND 

Take  or  have  the  wind.  Gain  or  have  the 
upperhand. 

'Let  a  king  in  council  beware  how  he  opens  his 
own  inclinations  too  much,  for  else  counsellors  will 
but  take  the  wind  of  him,  instead  of  giving  free  coun- 
sel.— Bacon. 

Between  wind  and  water.     Exactly    in    the 

right  line,  as  along  the  waveline  of  a  ship. 

But,  though  in  general  we  prefer  Mr.  Southey's 

poetry  to  his  prose,  we  must  make  one  exception. 

The  Life  of  Nelson  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  most 

perfect  and  the  most  delightful  of  his  works It 

would  not  be  easy  to  find,  in  all  literary  history,  an 
instance  of  a  more  exact   hit  between  wind  and 
water.— Macaulay.  Critical  and  Historical  Essays, 
Southey's  Colloquies  on  Society. 
Take  the  wind  out  of  one's  sails.  Circumvent, 
as  one  between  the  wind  and  another ;  bring 
down. 

"Wind.  v.  a.  (the  i  long),  pret.  wound ;  some- 
times, though  rarely,  winded;  past  part. 
wound.  [A.S.  windanJ] 

1.  Blow  ;  sound  by  inflation. 

The  squire  'gan  nigher  to  approach, 
And  wind  his  horn  under  the  castle  wall, 
That  with  the  noise  it  shook  as  it  would  fall. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Ye  vig'rous  swains!  while  youth  ferments  your 

blood. 
Wind  the  shrill  horn,  or  spread  the  waving  net. 

Pope,  Windsor  Forest. 

2.  Turn  round  ;  twist ;  twine. 

Nero  could  touch  and  time  the  harp  well :  but  in 
government  sometimes  he  used  to  wind  the  pins 
too  high,  and  sometimes  let  them  down  too  low.— 
Bacon. 

Wind  the  woodbine  round  this  arbour. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,'ix..  215. 

3.  Regulate  in  motion  ;  turn  to  this  or  that 
direction. 

He  vaulted  with  such  ease  into  his  seat, 
As  if  an  angel  dropt  down  from  the  clouds, 
To  turn  and  wind  a  fiery  Pegasus, 
And  witcli  the  world  with  noble  horsemanship. 

Sliakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iv.  1. 

4.  Nose  ;  follow  by  scent. 

If  you  hurt  these  bear- whelps,  then  beware; 
The  dam  will  wake,  and  if  she  wind  you  once  . . . 
Will  she  do  what  she  list. 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  iv.  1. 

5.  Ventilate. 

6.  Turn  by  shifts  or  expedients. 

Whence  turning  of  religion  's  made 
The  means  to  turn  and  wind  a  trade. 

Sutler,  Hudibras,  iii.  2, 1449. 

7.  Introduce  by  insinuation. 

You  have  contrived  to  take 
From  Home  all  season'd  offices,  and  to  wind 
Yourself  into  a  power  tyrannical. 

Sliakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  3. 

Edmund,  seek  him  out,  wind  me  into  him  .  .  . 
frame  the  business  after  your  own  wisdom.— Id., 
King  Lear,  i.  2. 

8.  Change. 

Were  pur  legislature  vested  in  the  prince,  he 
might  wind  and  turn  our  constitution  at  his  plea- 
sure, and  shape  our  government  to  his  fancy.— 
Addison. 

9.  Entwist ;  enfold  ;  encircle. 

Sleep  thou,  and  1  will  wind  thee  in  my  arms. 
Sliakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  iv.  1. 

Wind  out.     Extricate. 

When  he  found  himself  dangerously  embarked, 
he  bethought  himself  of  all  possible  ways  to  disen- 
tangle himself,  and  to  wind  himself  out  of  the  laby- 
rinth he  was  in.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the 
Grand  Rebellion. 

Wind  up. 

a.  Bring  to  a  small  compass,  as  a  bottom  of 
thread. 

Without  solemnly  winding  up  one  argument, 
and  intimating  that  he  began  another,  he  lets  his 
thoughts,  which  were  fully  possessed  of  the  matter, 
run  in  one  continued  strain. — Locke. 

b.  Convolve  the  spring. 

I  frown  the  while,  and  perchance  wind  up  my 
watch,  or  play  with  some  rich  jewel. — Sliakespear, 
Twelfth.  Night,  ii.  5. 

c.  Put  into  a  state  of  renovated  or  continued 
motion. 

Fate  seem'd  to  wind  him  up  for  fourscore  years, 
Yet  freshly  ran  he  on  ten  winters  more : 
Till,  like  a  clock  worn  out  with  calling  time, 
The  wheels  of  weary  life  at  last  stood  still. 

Dryden. 

Will  not  the  Author  of  the  universe,  having  made 
an  automaton  which  can  wind  up  itself,  see  whether 
it  hath  stood  still,  or  gone  true:'  -Cfrew. 


WIND 

Is  there  a  tongue,  like  Delia's  o'er  her  oup. 
That  runs  for  ages  without  winding  up  'I 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  i.  281. 

d.  Raise  by  degrees. 

These  he  did  so  wind  up  to  his  purpose,  that  they 
withdrew  from  the  court. — Sir  J.  Uayward. 

When  they  could  not  coolly  convince  him,  they 
railed,  and  called  him  an  heretick  :  thus  they  wound 
up  his  temper  to  a  pitch,  and  treacherously  made 
use  of  that  infirmity. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

e.  Straiten  a  string  by  turning  that  on  which 
it  is  rolled  ;  put  in  tune. 

Hylas  !  why  sit  we  mute, 
Now  that  each  bird  saluteth  the  spring? 
Wind  up  the  slacken'd  strings  of  thy  lute, 
Never  canst  thou  want  matter  to  shift.  Waller. 

Your  lute  may  wind  its  strings  but  little  higher, 
To  tune  their  notes  to  that  immortal  quire. 

Prior,  Epistles,  To  the  Countess  of  Exeter,  31. 

f.  Put  in  order  for  regular  action  :  (as  ap- 
plied to  a  watch). 

O  you  kind  gods ! 

Cure  this  great  breach  of  his  abused  nature ; 
Tli'  untuned  and  jarring  senses  O  wind  -up 
Of  this  child-changed  father. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear.  iv.  7. 

Peace !  the  charm's  wound  up.    Id.,  Macbeth,  i.  3. 

These  mathematical  engines  cannot  be  so  easily 

and  speedily  wound  up,  and  so  certainly  levelled  as 

the  other. — Bishop  Wilkins. 

Applied,  in  commerce,  to  the  final  settle- 
ment of  any  interest,  estate,  or  company. 
Wind.  v.  n.  (the  i  long). 
1.  Turn  ;  change. 

So  swift  your  judgments  turn  and  wind, 
You  cast  our  fleetest  wits  a  mile  behind.       Dryden. 
'2.  Turn  ;  be  convolved. 

Some  plants  can  support  themselves,  and  some 
others  creep  along  the  ground,  or  wind  about  other 
trees,  and  cannot  support  themselves.  —  Bacon, 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Stairs  of  a  solid  newel  spread  only  upon  one  small 
newel,  as  the  several  folds  of  fans  spread  about  their 
center;  but  these,  because  they  sometimes  wind, 
and  sometimes  fly  off  from  that  winding,  take  more 
room  up  in  the  staircase.  —  J/oa-ow,  Mechanical 
Exercises. 

3.  Move  round. 

If  aught  obstruct  thy  course,  yet  stand  not  still, 
But  wind  about  till  thou  hast  topp'd  the  hill. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Of  Prudence. 

4.  Proceed  in  flexures. 

It  shall  not  wind  with  such  a  deep  indent, 
As  rob  me  of  so  rich  a  bottom  here. 

Skakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iii.  1. 

He  winds  with  ease 
Through  the  pure  marble  air  his  oblique  way. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  563. 
You  that  can  search  those  many-corner'd  minds, 
"Where  woman's  crooked  fancy  turns  and  winds. 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperor,  ii.  1. 

5.  Be  extricated  ;     be    disentangled  :     (with 
out). 

Long  labouring  underneath,  ere  they  could  wind 
Out  of  such  prison.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  Coy. 

Wind.  *•.  [the  i  long.]     Winding. 

Windage,  s.  Difference  in  guns  between 
the  diameter  of  the  bore  and  that  of  the 
shot. 

Windbag,  s.  Bag  swollen  with  wind,  but 
containing  nothing  substantial ;  bag  of 
moonshine :  (terra  applied  to  empty  non- 
sense). 

Windbound.  adj.  Confined  by  contrary 
winds. 

Yet  not  for  this  the  windbound  navy  weigh'd ; 
Slack  were  their  sails,  and  Neptune  disobey'd. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  The 
Trojan  War. 

When  I  bestir  myself,  it  is  high  sea  in  his  house ; 
and  when  1  sit  still,  his  affairs  forsooth  are  wind- 
bound  ! — Addisnn,  Spectator. 

Is  it  reasonable  that  our  English  fleet,  which  used 
to  be  the  terror  of  the  ocean,  should  be  windbound. f 
—Ibid. 

Windegg.   s.      Egg  not  impregnated;   egg 

that  does  not  contain  the  principles  of  life. 

Sound  eggs  sink,  and  such  as  are  addled  swim,  as 

do  also  those  termed  hypanemia,  or  windeggs. — Sir 

T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Err  ours. 

Winder,   a.    [the  i  long.]      One  who,  that 

which,  winds. 

I.  Instrument  or  person  by  which  anything 
is  turned,  or  wound  re  and. 

The  winder  shows  his  workmanship  so  rare 
As  doth  the  fleece  excel,  and  mocks  her  looser  clew  ; 
As  neatly  boltom'd  up  as  nature  forth  it  drew. 

Drayton. 


WIND 

To  keep  troublesome  servants  out  of  the  kitchen 
leave  the  winder  sticking  on  the  jack  to  fall  on  tliei 
heads.— Swift. 

2.  Plant  that  winds  itself  round  others. 

Plants  that  put  forth  their  sap  hastily,  have  theu 
bodies  not  proportionable  to  their  length ;  am 
therefore  they  are  winders  and  creepers,  as  ivy  nnc 
bryony.  —  Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  His 
tory. 

3.  Winding  step  in  a  staircase. 
•Windfall,  s. 

1.  Fruit  blown  down  from  the  tree. 

Their  boughs  were  too  great  for  their  stem,  they 
became  a  windfall  upon  the  sudden.— Bacon,  Es 
says,  Of  the  true  Greatness  of  Kingdoms  and 
Estates. 

Gather  now,  if  ripe,  your  winter  fruits,  as  apples 
to  prevent  their  falling  by  the  srreat  winds ;  also 
gather  your  windfalls.— Evelyn,  Kalendar. 

2.  Unexpected  legacy;  any  unexpected  ad- 
vantage. 

He  had  a  mighty  windfall  out  of  doubt. — B.  Jon- 
son,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour. 

windfaiien.  part.  pref.    Blown  down  by  the 
wind. 

To  gather  windfatt'n  sticks,  his  greatest  care. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  xiii 

Windfall,  s.     In  Furriery.     See  extract. 

His  horse  infected  with  the  fashions,  full  of  wind- 
galls,  and  sped  with  spavins.— Shakespear,  Taming 
of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 

Windfalls  are  soft,  yielding,  flatulent  tumours  or 
bladders,  full  of  corrupt  jelly,  which  grow  upon  each 
side  of  the  fetlock  joints,  and  are  so  painful  in  hot 
weather  and  hard  ways,  that  they  make  a  horse  to 
halt.  They  are  caused  by  violent  straining,  or  by  a 
horse's  standing  on  a  sloping  floor,  or  from  extreme 
labour  and  heat,  or  by  blows.— Farrier's  Dictionary. 

Windgun.    s.      Airgun :  (this   latter   being 
now  the  commoner  term). 

The  windgun  is  charged  by  the  forcible  compres- 
sion of  air,  being  injected  through  a  syringe  ;  the 
strife  and  distention  of  the  imprisoned  air  serving, 
by  the  help  of  little  falls  or  shuts  within,  to  stop  and 
keep  close  the  vents  by  which  it  was  admitted. — 
Bishop  Wilkins,  Mathematical  Magick. 

Forced  from  windguns,  lead  itself  can  fly, 
And  ponderous  slugs  cut  swiftly  through  the  sky. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  \.  181. 

Windiness.     s.        Attribute    suggested    by 
Windy. 

1.  Fulness  of  wind ;  flatulence. 

A  windiness  and  puffing  up  of  your  stomach  after 
dinner,  and  in  the  morning.— Harvey,  Discourse  of 
Consumptions. 

2.  Tendency  to  generate  wind. 

Senna  loseth  somewhat  of  its  windiness  by  decoct- 
ing; and,  generally,  subtile  or  windy  spirits  are 
taken  off  by  incension  or  evaporation. — Bacon,  Na- 
tural and  Experimental  History. 

3.  Tumour;  puffiness. 

From  this  his  modest  and  humble  charity,  virtues 
which  rarely  cohabit  with  the  swelling  windiness  of 
much  knowledge,  issued  this.— Brerewood,  On  Lan- 
guages. 

Winding,  verbal  abs.  [the  i  long.]  Flexure ; 
meander. 

It  was  the  pleasantest  voyage  in  the  world  to  fol- 
low the  windings  of  this  river  Inn,  through  such  a 
variety  of  pleasing  scenes  as  the  course  of  it  naturally 
led  us. — Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 
Windingsheet.  s.     Sheet  in  which  the  dead 
are  enwrapped. 

These  anus  of  mine  shall  be  thy  windingsheet ; 
My  heart,  sweet  boy,  shall  be  thy  sepulchre; 
For  from  rny  heart  thine  image  ne'er  shall  go. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  ii.  5. 

The  chaste  Penelope,  having,  as  she  thought,  lost 
Ulysses  at  sea,  employed  her  time  in  preparing  a 
windingsheet  for  Laertes,  the  father  of  her  husband. 
— Spectator. 
Windlass.  S. 

1 .  Handle  by  which  a  rope  or  lace  is  wrapped 
together  round  a  cylinder. 

[The]  windlass  . . .  used  in  many  vessels  instead 
of  a  capstan,  for  raising  the  anchor  or  lifting  other 
heavy  weights,  usually  consists  of  a  horizontal  po- 
lygonal beam  of  timber,  supported  at  a  short  dis- 
tance above  the  deck  by  strong  uprights  called 
windlass  bitts,  and  in  the  older  forms  of  the 
machine  it  is  rotated  by  means  of  short  poles  called 
hand-spokes,  which  are  introduced  into  mortices  in 
the  body  of  the  windlass,  and  by  which  it  is  turned 
round,  winding  up  the  chain-cable  as  it  revolves. 
To  prevent  the  windlass  from  turning  back  when 
the  strain  of  the  chain  comes  upon  it,  a  strong 
ratchet-wheel  is  fixed  on  its  centre  into  the  teeth  of 
which  a  number  of  palls,  hinged  oil  an  upright 
timber  called  the  pallbit,  fall  as  the  wheel  revolves. 
Modern  windlasses  are  rotated  either  by  wheel-work 
or  by  a  ratchet  or  friction  contrivance,  moved  by 
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handles  like  those  of  a  pump,  which  catch  a  wheel 
on  the  windlass  M\A  turn  it  round  through  a  certain 
distance  at  each  stroke. — Brands  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

"2.  Handle  by  which  anything  is  turned. 

Thus  do  we  of  wisdom  and  of  reach, 
With  windlasses,  and  with  assays  of  bias, 
By  indirections  find  directions  out. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  ii.  1. 
Which  by  she  drifts,  and  windlaces  aloofe, 
They  brought  about. 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  336. 
•Windlass,  v.  n.     Act  indirectly ;  go  warily 
to  work.    Rare. 

She  is  not  so  much  at  leasure  as  to  windlace  or 
use  craft,  to  satisfy  them.— Hammond,  Works  'iv. 
566. 

A  skilful  woodsman,  by  windlassing,  presently 
gets  a  shoot,  which  without  taking  a  compass,  and 
thereby  a  commodious  stand,  he  could  never  have 
obtained. — Ibid.  iv.  615. 

Windle.  v.  n.     Dwindle.    Rare. 

Tender  plants  and  new-planted  have  need  to  be 
watered;  they  are  in  danger  else  to  windle  and 
wither  away.— Gafofer,  David's  Instructor.  (Ord 
MS.) 

Windless,    adj.       Wanting  wind  ;    out   of 
breath. 

The  weary  hounds  at  last  retire, 
Windless,  displeased,  from  the  fruitless  chase. 

Fairfax. 

He  flutters  up  and  down,  windless,  without  re- 
covery.— Sir  T.  Overbury,  Characters,  sign.  G.  4. 
Windlestraw.     s.         [A.S.   windel-streow.~\ 
Straw  for  winding  or  platting. 

Tall  spires  of  windlestraw 

Threw  their  thin  shadows  down  the  rugged  slope. 
Shelley,  Alas  tor. 

"Windmill,  s.     Mill  turned  by  the  wind. 

Such  a  sailing  chariot  might  be  more  conveniently 
framed  with  moveable  sails,  whose  force  may  be  im- 
pressed from  their  motion,  equivalent  to  those  in  a 
windmill.— Bishop  Wilkins. 

Windmills  grind  twice  the  quantity  in  an  hour 
that  watermills  do.— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

His  fancy  has  made  a  giant  of  a  windmill,  and  he's 
now  engaging  it.— Bishop  Atterbury. 
Window,  s.  [Norse,  vindauga,  vindue  =  wind- 
eye.] 

1.  Aperture  in  a  building  by  which  air  and 
light  are  intrornitted. 

Being  one  day  at  my  window  all  alone, 
Many  strange  things  happened  me  to  see. 

Spenser. 

2.  Frame  of  glass  or  any  other  material  that 
covers  the  aperture. 

To  thee  I  do  commend  my  watchful  soul. 
Ere  I  let  fall  the  windows  of  mine  eyes  : 
Sleeping  or  waking,  oh  defend  me  still ! 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  v.  3. 

3.  Lines  crossing  each  other  like  those  of  a 
window. 

The  fav'rite,  that  just  begins  to  prattle, 
Is  very  humorsome,  and  makes  great  clutter, 
Till  lie  has  windows  on  his  bread  and  butter.  King. 
Window,  v.  a. 

1.  Furnish  with  windows. 

Between  these  half  columns  above,  the  whole  room 
was  windowed  round.— Sir  H.  Wotton,  Elements  of 
Architecture. 

W  ith  pert  flat  eyes  she  window' d  well  its  head, 
A  brain  of  feathers,  and  a  heart  of  lead. 

Pope,  Dunoiad,  ii.  43. 

2.  Place  at  a  window. 

Would'st  thou  be  window'd  in  great  Rome,  and 

see 

Thy  master  thus  with  pleacht  arms,  bending  down 
His  corrigible  neck,  his  face  subdued 
To  penetrative  shame  ? 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  12. 
"Windowed,  part.  adj.    Having  apertures,  or 
holes,  opening  what  is  intended  for  shelter 
to  the  weather. 

Poor  naked  wretches,  wheresoe'er  you  are, 
That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm, 
How  shall  your  houseless  heads,  and  unfed  sides. 
Your  loop'd  and  window'd  raggedness,  defend  you 
From  seasons  such  as  these  'i 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  4. 
Windowy.  adj.      Like   a   window ;    having 
little  crossings. 

Or  treacherously  poor  fish  beset 
With  strangling  snare,  or  windowy  net. 

Donne,  Poems,  p.  38. 

•windpipe,    s.      Passage  for    the    breath  ; 
trachea. 

Let  gallows  gape  for  dogs,  let  man  go  free, 
And  let  not  hemp  his  windpipe  suffocate. 

S/utkcspear,  Henry  V.  iii.  6. 
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The  quacks  of  government,  who  sate 
At  the  unregarded  helm  of  state  . . . 
Consider'd  timely  how  t'  withdraw, 
And  save  their  windpipes  from  the  law. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  iii.  2,333. 

The  windpipe  divides  itself  into  a  great  number 
of  branches,  called  bronchia :  these  end  in  small  air- 
bladders,  capable  to  be  inflated  by  the  admission  of 
air,  and  to  subside  at  the  expulsion  of  it. — Arbuth- 
not,  On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

•Windrow.  s.     Hay  or  grass  raked  in  rows 

to  be  cocked. 

windsaii.  *.  Funnel  of  canvas,  conveying 
a  stream  of  fresh  air  to  the  lower  parts  of 
a  ship. 

windshock.  s.  Crack  or  damage  in  the 
body  of  a  tree,  supposed  to  be  occasioned 
by  high  winds. 

The  windshock  is  a  bruise  and  shiver  throughout 
the  tree,  though  not  constantly  visible.— Evelyn. 
Windtight.  adj.     Fenced  against  winds. 

Cottages  in  a  valley,  though  not  high-built,  yet 
wind-tight  and  water-tight. — Bishop  Hall,  Remains, 
p.  46. 

windward,  adv.     Towards  the  wind. 
Windward,  adj.     Lying  towards  the  wind : 
(The  Windward  Isles,  as  opposed  to  the 
Leeward). 
Windward,  s.     Point  towards  the  wind. 

I  observed  to  the  windward  of  me  a  black  cloud 
falling  to  the  earth  in  long  trails  of  rain,  which 
made  me  betake  myself  for  shelter  to  a  house. — 
Taller,  no.^218. 
•Windy,  adj. 

1.  Consisting  of  wind. 

See  what  showers  arise, 
Blown  with  the  windy  tempest  of  my  soul 
Upon  thy  wounds,  that  kill  mine  eyes  and  heart. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  ii.  5. 

Subtile  or  windy  spirits  are  taken  off  by  iucension 
or  evaporation.— Bacon. 

2.  Next  the  wind. 

Lady,  you  have  a  merry  heart.— Yes,  my  lord,  I 
thank  it,  poor  fool,  it  keeps  on  the  windy  side  of 
cure.— Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about  frothing,  ii.  1. 

3.  Empty ;  airy. 

Why  should  calamity  be  full  of  words  ?  . . . 
Windy  attornies  to  their  client  woes, 
Poor  breathing  orators  of  miseries. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iv.  4. 
What  windy  joy this  day  had  I  conceived, 
Hopeful  of  his  delivery,  which  now  proves 
Abortive  as  the  first-born  bloom  of  spring, 
Nipt  with  the  lagging  rear  of  winter's  frost ! 
Milton,  Samson  Agoni 


,     istes,  1574. 

Look,  here's  that  windy  applause,  that  poor  tran- 
sitory pleasure,  for  which  I  was  dishonoured. — 
South,  Sermons. 

4.  Tempestuous ;  molested  with  wind. 

On  this  windy  sea  of  laud  the  fiend 
Walk'd  up  and  down. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  440. 

It  is  not  bare  agitation,  but  the  sediment  at  the 
bottom,  that  troubles  and  defiles  the  water;  and 
when  we  see  it  windy  and  dusty,  the  wind  does  not 
make  but  only  raise  dust. — South,  Sermons. 

5.  Puffy;  flatulent. 

In  such  a  windy  colic,  water  is  the  best  remedy- 
after  a  surfeit  of  fruit.— Arbuthnot,  On  the  Natur« 
and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

"Wine.  s.      [A.S.  win.'}     Fermented  juice  of 
the  grape. 

The  wine  of  life  is  drawn,  and  the  mere  lees 
Is  left  this  vault  to  brag  of. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  ii.  S. 
Wine.  v.  a.     Supply  with  wine.    Rare. 

One  of  the  prime  "sort  of  white  wines  is  that  of 
Beaume,  and  of  clarets  that  of  Orleans,  though  it 
be  interdicted  to  wine  the  king's  cellar  with  it,  in 
respect  of  the  corrosiveness  it  carries  with  it. — 
Howell,  Letters,  b.  ii.  letter  55.  (Ord  MS.) 

Wine-coloured,     adj.         Approaching    the 
colour  of  red  wine. 

In  the  East,  Christ  is  ...  of  delicate  complexion, 
dark   .  .  .   (it  is  sometimes  called  wine-coloured) 
beard.—  Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,' 
b.  xiv.  ch.  x. 

winebibber.    s.      Intemperate  drinker  of 
wine ;  drunkard. 

Be  not  among  winebibbers. — Proverbs,  xxiii.  20. 
Behold  a  man  gluttonous  and  a  winebibber.— 
Matthew,  vi.  19. 

•wineglass,    s.      Small  glass  from   which 

wine  is  drunk. 

Wineless.  adj.    Not  having,  not  using,  wine. 
You  will  be  able  to  pass  the  rest  of  your  wineless 
life  in  ease  and  plenty.— Swift  to  Gay,  Pope's  Works, 
p.  6.  (Ord  MS.) 
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Winemeasure.  s.    Liquid  measure  by  which 

wines  and  spirits  are  sold. 
Winepress,  s.    Press  in  which  the  juice  is 
squeezed  from  grapes. 

There  was  a  certain  householder  which  planted  a 
vineyard,  and  hedged  it  round  about,  and  digged  a 
winepress  in  it. — Matthew,  xxi.  33. 

Winesour.  s.     Kind  of  plum. 

As  a  choice  selection  for  a  small  garden  Nicol  re- 
commends the  following  varieties  . . .  red  magnum 
bonum,  white  ditto, . . .  mussel  damson,  winesour, 
&C.—C.  W.  Johnson,  Farmer's  Encyclopaedia. 

winestone.  s.     Tartar  deposited  by  wine. 
Wing.  *.     [German,  winge ;  Danish,  vingeJ} 

1.  Anterior  extremity  or  limb  of  a  bird,  by 
which  it  flies. 

As  Venus'  bird,  the  white  swift  lovely  dove, 
Doth  on  her  wings  her  utmost  swiftness  prove, 
Finding  the  gripe  of  falcon  fierce  not  fur. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  Fan  to  winnow. 

Wing,  cartnave,  and  bushel,  peck,  ready  at  hand. 
Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good 
Husbandry. 

3.  Flight ;  passage  by  the  wing. 

Light  thickens,  and  the  crow 
Makes  wing  to  the  rooky  wood : 
Good  things  of  day  begin  to  droop  and  drowze, 
While  night's  black  agents  to  their  prey  do  rouze. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  2. 
I  have  pursued  her,  as  love  hath  pursued  me,  on 
the  wing  of  all  occasions.— Id.,  Merry   Wives  of 
Windsor,  ii.  2. 

You  are  too  young  your  power  to  understand ; 
Lovers  take  wing  upon  the  least  command. 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperor,  ii.  2. 

4.  Motive  or  incitement  of  flight. 

Fearful  commenting 
Is  leaden  servitor  to  full  delay ; 
Delay  leads  impotent  and  snail-paced  beggary : 
Then  fiery  expedition  be  my  wing, 
Jove's  Mercury,  and  heralds  for  a  king. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iv.  3. 

5.  Side  bodies  of  an  army. 

The  footmen  were  Germans,  to  whom  werejoined 
as  wings  certain  companies  of  Italians.— Knolles, 
History  of  the  Turks. 

The  left  wing  put  to  flight, 
The  chiefs  o'erborne,  he  rushes  on  the  right. 

Dryden. 

6.  Any  side  piece. 

The  plough  proper  for  stiff  clays  is  long,  large,  and 
broad,  with  a  deep  head  and  a  square  earthboard, 
the  coulter  long  and  very  little  bending,  with  a  very 
large  wing. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

7.  Figuratively.    Protection  :  (generally,  but 
not  always,  in  the  plural). 

Under  the  shadow  of  thy  wings  will  I  rejoice.— 
Psalms,  Ixiii.  8. 

8.  In  Architecture.    Structure  on  the  side  of 
the  main  building,  bearing  the  same  rela- 
tion to  it  that  a  wing  does  to  the  body. 

9.  In  Botany.      Side  leaves  of  a  papilion- 
aceous flower  (i.  e.  a  plant  akin  to  the  peas 
and  beans). 

On  the  wing.   Flying ;  speeding  to  its  object. 
When  I  had  seen  this  hot  love  on  the  wing. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 
•Wing:,  v.  a. 

1.  Furnish  with  wings  ;  enable  to  fly. 

The  speed  of  gods 

Time  counts  not,  though  with   swiftest   minutes 

toing'd.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  90. 

Who  knows  but  he,  whose  hand  the  lightning 

forms, 

Who  heaves  old  ocean,  and  who  wings  the  storms, 
Pours  fierce  ambition  in  a  Caesar's  mind, 
Or  turns  young  Ammon  loose  to  scourge  mankind  ? 
Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  157. 

2.  Supply  with  side  bodies. 

We  ourself  will  follow 
In  the  main  battle,  which  on  either  side 
Shall  be  well  winged  with  our  chiefest  horse. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  v.  3. 

3.  Transport  by  flight. 

I,  an  old  turtle. 

Will  wing  me  to  some  wither'd  bough,  and  there 
My  mate,  that 's  never  to  be  found  again, 
Lament  till  I  am  lost. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  v.  3. 

4.  Exert  the  power  of  flying. 

Warm'd  with  more  particles  of  heavenly  flame 
He  wing'd  his  upward  flight,  and  soar'd  to  fame  ; 
The  rest  remain'd  below,  a  crowd  without  a  name. 

Dryden. 

5.  Wound  a    bird    in  the  wing  :    (a  term 
amongst  sportsmen,  extended  to  wounds 
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given  between  man  and  man,  when  not 
fatal,  i.e.  affecting  the  extremities  rather 
than  the  trunk). 

What  are  the  odds  now,  that  he  does'nt  wing  mo? 
These  greenhorns  generally  hit  everything  but  the 
man  they  aim  at. — Do  they  ?  Zounds !  then  the 
odds  are  that  he  '11  wing  me.  I'll  be  principal,  if 
you  please. — G.  Colman  the  younger.  The  Poor  Gen- 
tleman, v.  3. 

Wing-case,  s.  In  Entomology.  Outer  pair 
of  wings  when  hardened  (as  in  the  beetles) 
sufficiently  to  form  a  case,  or,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  entomology,  an  elytron  (pi.  elytra) 
to  the  under  ones ;  wingshell. 
Winged,  adj. 

1.  Furnished  with  wings  ;  flying. 

And  shall  grace  not  find  means,  that  finds  her 

way. 

The  speediest  of  thy  winged  messengers, 
To  visit  all  thy  creatures  ? 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  228. 

2.  Swift;  rapid. 

Now  we  bear  the  king 
Tow'rd  Calais:  grant  him  there,  and  there  being 

seen, 

Heave  him  away  upon  your  winged  thoughts 
Athwart  the  sea.      Shakespear,  Henry  V.  v.  chorus. 

3.  Fanned  with  wings  ;  swarming  with  birds. 

The  earth  cumber'd,  and  the  wing'd  air  dark'd 
with  plumes.  Milton,  Comus,  730. 

•Wing-footed,  adj.     Swift;  nimble;  fleet. 

Wingfooted  coursers  him  did  bear  so  fast  away. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Wingfooted  time  them  farther  off  doth  bear. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  x. 

•Wing-less,  adj.    Not  having  wings ;  not  able 
to  ascend. 

Wingless  flies,  which  suck  a  living  out  of  the 
corrupt  blood  of  uncleanness.— Junius,  Sin  Stig- 
matized, p.  330 :  1639. 

Wing-shell,  s.    Wingcase. 

The  long-shelled  goat-chaffer  is  above  an  inch 
long,  and  the  wingshells  of  themselves  an  inch,  and 
half  an  inch  broad  ;  so  deep  as  to  come  down  below 
the  belly  on  both  sides. — Grew. 
Wing-y.    adj.     Having  wings ;   resembling 
wings. 

They  spring  together  out,  and  swiftly  bear 
The  flying  youth  through  clouds  and  yielding  air 
With  wingy  speed  outstrip  the  eastern  wind, 
And  leave  the  breezes  of  the  morn  behind. 

Addison,  Translation  from  Ovid, 

Story  ofPliaeton. 
•Wink.  v.  n,     [  ?  ] 

1 .  Shut  the  eyes. 

Let  'a  see  thine  eyes ;  wink  now,  now  open  them : 
In  my  opinion,  yet  thou  seest  not  well. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  ii.  1. 

In  despite  of  all  this,  he  runs  foolishly  into  his 
sin  and  ruin,  merely  because  he  winks  hard,  and 
rushes  violently  like  a  horse  into  the  battle.— 
Jeremy  Taylor. 

The  Scripture  represents  wicked  men  as  without 
understanding ;  not  that  they  are  destitute  of  the 
natural  faculty :  they  are  not  blind,  but  they  wink. 
—Archbishop  Tillotson. 

If  any  about  them  should  make  them  think  there 
is  any  difference  between  being  in  the  dark  and 
winking,  get  it  out  of  their  minds. — Locke. 

2.  Hint,  or  direct,  by  the  motion  of  the  eye- 
lids. 

You  saw  my  master  wink  and  laugh  upon  you. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  4. 

Send  him  a  spoon  when  he  wants  a  knife :  wink 
at  the  footman  to  leave  him  without  a  plate.— 
Swift. 

3.  Close  and  exclude  the  light. 

When  you  shoot,  and  shut  one  eye. 
You  cannot  think  he  would  deny 
To  lend  the  other  friendly  aid, 
Or  wink,  as  coward,  and  afraid. 

Prior,  Alma,  ii.  139. 

4.  Connive;  seem  not  to  see ;  tolerate:  (with 
at). 

They  be  better  content  with  one  that  will  wink  at 
their  faults,  than  with  him  that  will  reprove  them. 
— Archbishop  Whitgift. 

Let  not  night  see  my  black  and  deep  desires ; 
The  eye  wink  at  the  hand ! 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  4. 

The  king  gave  him  great  gifts,  and  winked  at  the 
great  spoil  of  Bosworth-field,  which  came  almost 
wholly  to  this  man's  hands.— Bacon,  History  of  the 
Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

Obstinacy  cannot  be  winked  at,  but  must  be  sub- 
dued.— Locke,  Thoughts  on  Education. 

Cato  is  stern,  and  awful  as  a  god  : 
He  knows  not  how  to  wink  at  human  frailty, 
Or  pardon  weakness  that  he  never  felt. 

Addison,  Cato. 
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7.  Be  dim  ;  flicker. 

The  sullen  tyrant  slept  not  all  the  night, 
Hut,  lonely  walking  by  a  winking  light, 
Sobb'd,  wept,  and  groan'd,  and  beat  his  wither'd 
breast. 

Dryden,  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  288. 
Wink.   .v. 

1.  Act  of  closing  the  eye. 

You  doing  thus, 

To  the  perpetual  wink  for  ay  might  put 
This  ancient  moral.  Shakespear,  Tempest,  ii.  1 . 

It  raged  so  all  night,  that  I  could  not  sleep  a 
wink. — Sir  W.  Temple. 

Not  write?  but  then  I  think  ; 
And  for  my  soul  I  cannot  sleep  a  wink. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  sat.  i. 

2.  Hint  given  by  motion  of  the  eye. 

Her  wink  each  bold  attempt  forbids. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 
The  stockjobber  thus  from  'Change-alley  goes  down, 

And  tips  you  the  freeman  a  wink; 
'  Let  me  have  but  your  vote  to  serve  for  the  town, 

And  here  is  a  guinea  to  drink."  Swift. 

Winker,  .v. 

1.  One  who  winks. 

A  set  of  noddcrs,  winkers,  and  whisperers,  whose 
business  is  to  strangle  ail  others'  offspring  of  wit  in 
their  birth. — Pope. 

2.  Leathern  contrivance  for  the  eyes  of  a 
horse,  to  prevent  his  starting  aside. 

He  weareth  a  pair  of  winkers  over  his  eyes,  like  a 
millhorse,  being  ashamed  to  shew  either  his  face  or 
name. — Dr.  Fulke,  Confutation,  of  the  Papists,  p.  3a : 
1583. 

Winkingly.   adv.      In  a  winking  manner ; 
with  the  eye  almost  closed. 

If  one  beholdeth  the  light,  he  vieweth  it  wink- 
ingly,  as  those  that  are  purblind ;  but  if  anything 
that  is  black,  he  looketh  upon  it  with  a  broad  arid 
full  eye. — Peacham,  On  Drawing. 

Winner,  s.     One  who  wins. 

A  gamester,  having  lost  all,  borroweth  of  his  next 
fellow-gamester  somewhat  to  maintain  his  play  ; 
which  he  setting  unto  him  again,  shortly  wiuneth 
all  from  the  winner.— Spenser. 

Whether  the  winner  laughs  or  no,  the  loser  will 
complain;  and  rather  than  quarrel  with  his  own 
skill,  will  do  it  at  the  dice.— Sir  W.  Temple. 
•Winning:,  part.  adj.    Attractive  ;  charming. 

Yet  less  fair, 

Less  winning  soft,  less  amiably  mild, 
Than  that  smooth  wat'ry  image. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  478. 
Cato's  soul 

Shines  out  in  every  thing  she  acts  or  speaks, 
While  winning  mildness  and  attractive  smiles 
Dwell  in  her  looks,  and  with  becoming  grace 
Soften  the  rigour  of  her  father's  virtues. 

Addison,  Cato. 
'Winning:,  s.     Sum  won. 

A  simile  in  one  of  Congreve's  prologues  compares 
a  writer  to  a  buttering  gamester,  that  stakes  all  his 
winnings  upon  every  cast ;  so  that  if  lie  loses  the 
last  throw,  he  is  sure  to  be  undone.— Addison,  free- 
holder. 

Winnow,  v.  n.     [A.S.  windwian.~\ 

1.  Separate  by  means  of  the  wind  ;  part  the 
grain  from  the  chaff. 

Were  our  royal  faith  martyrs  in  love, 
We  shall  be  winnow'd  with  so  rough  a  wind, 
That  even  our  corn  shall  seem  as  light  as  chaff, 
And  good  from  bad  find  no  partition. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  1. 
In  the  sun  your  golden  grain  display, 
And  thrash  it  out  and  winnow  it  by  day. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Qeorgics,  i.  399. 

2.  Fan  ;  beat  as  with  wings. 

Now  on  the  polar  winds,  then  with  quick  fan 
Winnows  the  buxom  air. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  269. 

3.  Sift ;  examine. 

Winnow  well  this  thought,  and  you  shall  find 
'Tis  light  as  chaff  that  flies  before  the  wind. 

Dryden. 

4.  Separate;  part. 

Bitter  torture  shall 
Winnow  the  truth  from  falsehood. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  v.  5. 
•Winnow,  v.  n.     Part  corn  from  chaff. 

Winnow  not  with  every  wind,  and  go  not  into 
every  w&y.—Ecclesiasticus,  v.  9. 

•Winsome,      adj.         [A.S.    win  =  gladness.] 

Merry  ;  cheerful.    Obsolete,  or  Provincial. 

Winter.  s.    [A.S.]    Cold  season  of  the  year. 

Though  he  were  already  stept  into  the  winter  of 
his  age,  hs  found  himself  warm  in  those  desires 
which  were  in  his  sou  far  more  excusable.— Sir  P' 
Sidney. 

After  summer  evermore  succeeds 
The  barren  winter  with  his  nipping  cold. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  ii.  4. 


The  two  beneath  the  distant  poles  complain 
Of  endless  winter  and  perpetual  rain. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 
Metamorphoses,  b.  i. 

To  define  winter,  I  consider  first  wherein  it  agrees 
with  summer,  spring,  autumn,  and  I  find  they  are 
all  seasons  of  the  year ;  therefore  a  season  of  the 
year  is  a  genus :  then  I  observe  wherein  it  differs 
from  these,  and  that  is  in  the  shortness  of  the  days ; 
therefore  this  may  be  called  its  special  nature,  or 
difference:  then,  by  joining  these  together,  I  make 
a  definition.  Winter  is  that  season  of  the  year 
wherein  the  days  are  shortest.—  Watts,  Logick. 
•Winter,  v.  n.  Pass  the  winter. 

The  fowls  shall  summer  upon  them,  and  all  the 
beasts  of  the  earth  shall  winter  upon  them.  — 
Isaiah,  xviii.  6. 

Because  the  haven  was  not  commodious  to  winter 
in,  the  more  part  advised  to  depart  thence.— Acts, 
xxvii.  12. 

•Winter,  v.  a.  Feed  or  manage  in  the  winter. 
The  cattle  generally  sold  for  slaughter  within,  or 
exportation  abroad,  had  never  been  handled  or  win- 
tered at  handmeat.— Sir  W.  Temple. 

winterb eaten,  adj.      Harassed  by  severe 
weather. 

He  compareth  his  careful  case  to  the  sad  season  of 
the  year,  to  the  frosty  ground,  to  the  frozen  trees, 
and  to  his  own  winter-beaten  flocke.— Spenser. 
Wintergreen.  s.     In  Botany.    Native  plant 

of  the  genus  Pyrola. 

•Wintering:,     verbal     abs.        Keeping    and 
management  during  winter. 

Young  lean  cattle  may  by  their  growth  pay  for 
their  wintering,  and  so  be  ready  to  fat  next  sum- 
mer.— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

•Winterly,  adj.     Such  as  is  suitable  to  win- 
ter ;  of  a  wintry  kind. 

If 't  be  summer  news, 

Smile  to 't  before ;  if  winterly,  thou  need'st 
But  keep  thy  count'nance  still. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  iii.  4. 

Winter's-bark.  s.  In  Botany.  See  extract. 
Winter's  bark  [is]  the  bark  of  the  Drimys  Win- 
teri,  or  Wintera  aromatica,  a  large  forest  tree 
growing  in  Chili,  Peru,  and  New  Granada,  and 
which  was  first  brought  to  England  by  Captain 
Winter,  who  accompanied  Sir  Francis  Drake,  in 
1578.  to  the  straits  of  Magalhaens,  where  he  ob- 
tained his  specimens.  It  is  found  in  the  market  in 
large  quills  or  rolled  pieces  of  a  dull  yellowish  grey 
colour,  and  has  an  aromatic  odour  and  warm  pun- 
gent flavour.  —  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Wintertide.  s.     Winter  season. 

Pledge  of  fruits 
Which  in  wintertide  shall  star 
The  black  earth  with  brilliance  rare. 

Tennyson,  Ode  to  Memory. 

•Wintry,  adj.     Brumal ;  hiemal ;  suitable  to 
winter. 

He  saw  the  Trojan  fleet  dispersed,  distress'd 
By  stormy  winds,  and  wintry  heaven  oppress'd. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  i.  182. 

•Winy.  adj.     Having  the  taste  or  qualities 
of  wine. 

Set  cucumbers  among  musk  melons,  and  see 
whether  the  melons  will  not  be  more  winy,  and 
better  tasted. — Bacon. 

•Wipe.  s.    Green  plover;  also  pie-wipe :  (this 
latter  word  being  supposed  to  be  a  corrup- 
tion of  peewit;  but  more  probably,  a  cor- 
ruption of  epops  or  upupa). 
Wipe.  v.  a. 

1.  Cleanse  by  rubbing  with  something  soft. 

Such  a  handkerchief, 
I'm  sure  it  was  your  wife's,  did  I  to-day 
See  Cassio  wipe  his  beard  with. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  iii.  3. 
She  a  gentle  tear  let  fall 
From  either  eye,  and  wiped  them  with  her  hair. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  130. 

Then  with  her  vest  the  wound  she  wipes  and 

dries.  Sir  J.  Detiham,  Passion  of  Dido. 

2.  Take  away  by  tersion. 

Calumniate  stoutly;  for  though  we  wipe  away 
with  never  so  much  care  the  dirt  thrown  at  us, 
there  will  be  left  some  sulliage  behind. — Dr.  H. 
More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

3.  Strike  off  gently. 

Let  me  wipe  off  this  honourable  dew, 
That  silverly  doth  progress  on  thy  cheeks. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  v.  2. 

Some  natural  tears  they  dropp'd,  but  wiped  them 
soon.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  645. 

A  youiiK  man,  having  suffered  many  tortures,  es- 
caped with  life,  and  told  his  fellow-Christians,  that 
the  pain  of  them  had  been  rendered  tolerable  by  the 
presence  of  an  angel,  who  stood  by  him  and  wiped 
off  the  tears  and  sweat. — Addison. 
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4.  Clear  away. 

Macduff,  this  noble  passion, 
Child  of  integrity,  hath  from  uiy  soul 
Wiped  the  black  scruples. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

5.  Cheat ;  defraud. 

The  next  bordering  lords  commonly  incroach  one 
upon  another,  as  one  is  stronger,  or  lie  still  in  wait 
to  wipe  them  out  of  their  lands.— Spenser,  View  of 
the  State  of  Ireland. 

Wipe  out.    Efface. 

This  blot,  that  they  object  against  your  house, 
Shall  be  wiped  out  in  the  next  parliament. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  ii.  4. 

Take  one  in  whom  decrepit  old  age  has  blotted 
out  the  memory  of  his  past  knowledge,  and  clearly 
wiped  out  the  ideas  his  mind  was  formerly  stored 
with,  and  stopped  up  all  the  passages  for  new  ones 
to  enter ;  or  if  there  be  some  of  the  inlets  yet  left 
open,  the  impressions  made  are  scarce  perceived.— 
Locke. 

"Wipe.  s. 

1.  Act  of  cleansing. 

2.  Blow  ;  stroke  ;  jeer  ;  gibe ;  sarcasm. 

The  dignities  and  liberties  of  this  kingdom  shall 
receive  no  wipe  of  abatement  during  my  reign. — 
Proceedings  against  Garnet,  Rr.  i.  b. :  166(5. 

To  statesmen  would  you  give  a  wipe, 
You  print  it  in  Italick  type : 
When  letters  are  in  vulgar  shapes, 
'Tis  ten  to  one  the  wit  escapes ; 
But  when  in  capitals  exprest, 
The  dullest  reader  smokes  the  jest. 

Swift,  On  Poetry. 

•Wiper,  s.  Instrument  or  person  by  which 
anything  is  wiped. 

The  maids  and  their  makes, 
At  dancing  and  wakes, 
Had  their  napkins  and  posies, 
And  the  wipers  for  their  noses.  B.  Jonson. 

Wire.  s.    Metal  drawn  into  slender  threads. 
Tane  was  the  damsel ;  and  without  remorse 

The  king  condemn'd  her,  guiltless,  to  the  fire : 
Her  vail  and  mantle  pluckt  they  off  by  force, 
And  bound  her  tender  arms  in  twisted  wire. 

Fairfax. 

And  the  cherubick  host,  in  thousand  quires, 
Touch  their  immortal  harps  of  golden  wires. 

Milton,  Odes,  At  a  solemn  Musick,  12. 
Wiredraw,  v.  a. 

1.  Draw  out  into  wire. 

2.  Draw  out  into  length. 

A  fluid  moving  through  a  flexible  canal,  when 
small,  by  its  friction  will  naturally  lengthen,  and 
wiredraw  the  sides  of  the  canal,  according  to  the 
direction  of  its  axis. — Arbuthnot. 

3.  Draw  by  art  or  violence. 

I  have  been  wrongfully  accused,  and  my  sense 
wiredrawn  into  blasphemy. — Dryden. 
Wiredrawer.  s.     One  who  spins  wire. 

Those  who  have  need  of  unmixed  silver,  as  gilders 
and  wiredrawers,  must,  besides  an  equal  weight  of 
silver  mixed  with  other  metals,  give  an  overplus  to 
reward  the  refiner's  skill.— Locke. 
Wireworm.  *.     See  extract. 

The  wireworm  is  the  grub  of  a  coleopterous 
insect,  the  Elater  obscurus  of  Marsham.  ...  It 
lives  in  the  larva  (or  feeding)  state  upwards  of 
live  years ;  during  all  which  time  it  commits  its 
ravages  on  the  roots  of  grass  and  grain,  particularly 
that  growing  on  newly  broken  up  land.  The  true 
wireworm  has  been  confounded  with  the  larvae  and 
pupa  of  crane  flies,  hence  the  contradictory  ac- 
counts of  this  insect  to  be  found  in  different  agri- 
cultural works.— London,  Cyclopaedia  of  Gardening, 
^1629. 

Wiry.  adj.  Consisting  of,  abounding  in, 
resembling,  wire ;  as  applied  to  a  thin,  but 
tough  and  elastic-looking  horse.  See  under 
Weed,  *.  3. 

Spelt  wiery.  Nares  prefers  wiry.  Dr.  John- 
son has  chosen  wiery,  after  the  example,  I 
suppose,  of  fiery.  Yet  we  write  miry  and 
spiry.  (Todd).  Fiery,  however,  is  only 
justified  by  usage. 

Polymnia  shall  be  drawn  with  her  hair  hanging 
loose  about  her  shoulders,  resembling  wiery  gold. — 
Peacham,  On  Drawing. 

Off  with  that  wiery  coronet,  and  shew 
The  hairy  diadem  which  on  your  head  doth  grow. 

Donne. 

Wis.  ».  n.  See  Wit,  and  Ywis  under  Yclad. 
Wisdom,  s. 

1.  Sapience ;  power  of  judging  rightly;  know- 
ledge of  divine  and  human  things. 

That  which  moveth  God  to  work  is  goodness,  and 
that  which  ordereth  his  work  is  wisdom,  and  that 
which  perfecteth  his  work  is  power. — Hooker,  Ec- 
clesiastical Polity. 
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<  WINTER 
(.WISH 
As  from  senses  reason's  work  doth  spring, 

So  many  reasons  understanding  gain, 
And  many  understandings  knowledge  bring, 
And  by  much  knowledge,  wisdom  we  obtain. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 
Wisdom  is  that  which  makes  men  judge  what  are 
the  best  ends,  and  what  the  best  means  to  attain 
them,  and  gives  a  man  advantage  of  counsel  and 
direction.— Sir  W.  Temple. 

2.  Prudence  ;  skill  in  affairs  ;  judicious  con- 
duct. 

'Tis  much  he  dares, 

And  to  that  dauntless  temper  of  his  mind 
He  hath  a  wisdom  that  doth  guide  his  valour 
To  act  in  safety.  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  1. 

"Wise.  adj.     [A.S.  wis.~] 

1.  Sapient;  judging  rightly;   having  much 
knowledge. 

Heaven  is  for  thee  too  high  •,  be  lowly  wise. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  178. 

All  the  writings  of  the  ancient  Goths  were  com- 
posed in  verse,  which  were  called  runes,  or  viises, 
and  from  thence  the  term  of  wise  came.— Sir  W. 
Temple. 

The  wisest  and  best  men  in  all  ages  have  lived 
up  to  the  religion  of  their  country,  when  they  saw 
nothing  in  it  opposite  to  morality. — Addison. 

2.  Judicious  ;  prudent ;  practically  knowing. 

Then  shall  the  kingdom  of  heaven  be  likened  unto 
ten  virgins  . . .  five  of  them  were  wise,  and  five  were 
foolish.— Matthew,  xxv.  1. 

3.  Skilful ;  dexterous. 

Do  we  count  him  a  wise  man,  who  is  wise  in  any 
thing  but  his  own  proper  profession  and  employ- 
ment, and  wise  for  every  body  but  himself?— Arch- 
bishop Tillotson. 

4.  Skilled  in  hidden  arts  :  (a  sense  somewhat 
ironical). 

There  was  an  old  fat  woman  even  now  with  me. — 
Pray  was 't  not  the  wise  woman  of  Brentford  ?  — 
Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  5. 

5.  Grave ;  becoming  a  wise  man. 

One  rising  eminent  in  wise  deport 
Spake  much.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  666. 

It  must  be  a  wise  Being  that  is  the  cause  of  those 
wise  effects.— Bishop  Wilkins. 

•Wise.  *.     Manner ;  way  of  being  or  acting. 

This  song  she  sings  in  most  commanding  wise; 
Come,  shepherd's  boy,  let  now  thy  heart  be  bow'd 
To  make  itself  to  my  least  look  a  slave. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Ere  we  farther  pass,  I  will  devise 
A  passport  for  us  both,  in  fittest  wise.         Spenser. 

On  this  wise  ye  shall  bless  Israel.  —  Numbers, 
vi.  23. 

The  lovers  standing  in  this  doleful  wise, 
A  warrior  bold  approached.  Fairfax. 

With  foam  upon  thy  lips,  and  sparkling  eyes, 
Thou  say'st  and  dost  in  such  outrageous  wise, 
That  mad  Orestes,  if  he  saw  the  show, 
Would  swear  thou  wert  the  madder  of  the  two. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Persius,  iii.  235. 

Wiseacre,  s.     [German,  weissager.~\ 

1.  Wise,  or  sententious  man.    Obsolete. 

Pythagoras  lerned  inuche,  .  .  .  becomming  a 
myghtye  wyseacre. — Leland. 

2.  Ironical  and  contemptuous  for  fool,  dunce, 
simpleton. 

Why,  says  a  wiseacre  that  sat  by  him,  were  I  as 
the  king  of  France,  I  would  scorn  to  take  part  with 
footmen. — A  ddison. 

wiseiing.  s.    One  pretending  to  be  wise. 
Contemptuous. 

This  may  well  put  to  the  blush  these  wiselings, 
that  shew  themselves  fools  in  so  speakiug.— Donne, 
History  of  the  Septuagint,  p.  214. 

•Wisely,  adv.  In  a  wise  manner ;  judiciously ; 
prudently. 

If  thou  covet  death,  as  utmost  end 
Of  misery,  so  thinking  to  evade 
The  penalty  pronounced,  doubt  not  but  God 
Hath  wiselier  arm'd  his  vengeful  ire. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  x.  1020. 
The  doctors,  tender  of  their  fame, 
Wisely  on  me  lay  all  the  blame : 
We  must  confess  his  case  was  nice, 
But  he  would  never  take  advice. 

Swift,  On  the  Death  of  Dr.  Swift. 

wiseness.  s.   Attribute  suggested  by  W  i  s  e ; 
wisdom ;  sapience.     Obsolete. 

No  less  deserveth  his  wittiness  in  devising,  his 
pithiness  in  uttering,  his  pastoral  rudeness,  and  his 
moral  wiseness. — Spenser. 

Wish.  v.  n.    [A.S.  wiscan ;    German,  wun- 

schen ;  Danish,  onshe.] 
1.  Have  strong  desire ;  long. 

The  sun  beat  upon  the  head  of  Jonah,  that  he 
fainted,  and  wished  in  himself  to  die. — Jonah,  iv.  8. 
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If  all  the  year  were  playing  holidays. 
To  sport  would  be  as  tedious  as  to  work  ; 
Hut  when  they  seldom  come,  they  wish'd  for  come. 
Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  i.  2. 

Eve 

With  lowliness  majestick  from  her  seat, 
And  grace,  that  won  who  saw  to  wish  her  stay, 
Rose,  and  went  forth. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  41. 
•2.  Be  disposed  or  inclined. 

Those  potentates,  who  do  not  wish  well  to  his 
affairs,  have  shewn  respect  to  his  personal  character. 
— Addison. 

3.  It  has  a  slight  signification  of  hope,  or  fear. 

I  wish  it  may  not  prove  some  ominous  foretoken 
of  misfortune,  to  have  met  with  such  a  miser  as  I 
am.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Wish.  v.  a. 

1.  Desire;  long  for. 

He  was  fain  to  pull  him  out  by  the  heels,  and  shew 
him  the  beast  as  dead  as  he  could  wish  it. — Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

2.  Recommend  by  wishing. 

Had  I  as  many  sons  as  I  have  hairs, 
I  would  not  wish  them  to  a  fairer  death. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  7, 

3.  Imprecate. 

If  heavens  have  any  grievous  plague  in  store, 
Exceeding  those  that  I  can  wish  upon  thee ; 
O  let  them  keep  it  till  thy  sins  be  ripe, 
And  then  hurl  down  their  indignation. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  3. 

4.  Ask. 

Digby  should  find  the  best  way  to  make  Antrim 
communicate  the  affair  to  him,  and  to  wish  his 
assistance.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand 
Rebellion. 
Wish.  s. 

1.  Longing  desire. 

To  his  wish, 
Beyond  his  hope,  Eve  separate  he  spies. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  423. 
A  wish  is  properly  the  desire  of  a  man  sitting  or 
lying  still ;  but  an  act  of  the  will,  is  a  man  of  busi- 
ness vigorously  going  about  his  work.— South,  Ser- 
mons. 

2.  Thing  desired. 

What  next  I  bring  shall  please  thee ;  be  assured, 
Thy  likeness,  thy  fit  help,  thy  other  self, 
Thy  wish,  exactly  to  thy  heart's  desire. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  449. 

3.  Desire  expressed. 

Shame  fall  on  Borneo !— Blister'd  be  thy  tongue 
For  such  a  wish. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  2. 
I  admire  your  whig  principles  of  resistance  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Barcelonians :  I  join,  in  your  wish  for 
them.— Pope. 

wishediy.  adv.    According  to  desire.     Ob- 
solete. 

What  could  have  happened  unto  him  more  wish- 
ediy, than  with  his  great  honour  to  keep  the  town 
still  t—Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 
Wisher.  *.     One  who  wishes. 

Wishers  and  woulders  are  never  good  household- 
ers.— Old  Proverb. 

With  half  that  wish  the  wisher's  eyes  be  press'd. 
Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  ii,  3. 

Wishful,  adj. 

1.  Longing;  showing  desire. 

From  Scotland  am  i  stol'n  ev'n  of  pure  love, 
To  greet  mine  own  land  with  my  wishful  sight, 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iii.  1. 

2.  Desirable  ;  exciting  wishes. 

Nor  could  I  see  a  soile  where'er  I  came, 
More  sweet  and  wishfull.  Chapman. 

wishfully,  adv.  In  a  wishful  manner;  with 
longing. 

1  was  weary  of  this  day,  and  began  to  think  wish- 
fully of  being  again  in  motion.— Boswell,  Tour  to 
the  Hebrides,  p.  98. 

wishly,     adv.      With    longing;    wishfully. 
Hare. 

Devereux,  that  undaunted  knight, 
Who  stood  astern  his  ship,  and  wishly  eyed 
How  deep  the  skirmish  drew  on  either  side. 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  863. 

•Wisp.  s.    [A.S.]    Small  bundle,  as  of  hay  or 
straw. 

A  wisp  of  straw  were  worth  ten  thousand  crowns, 
To  make  this  shameless  callet  know  herself. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  ii.  2. 
A  gentleman  would  fast  five  days,  without  meat, 
bread,  or  drink ;  but  the  same  used  to  have  conti- 
nually a  great  wisp  of  herbs  that  he  sraelled  on : 
aud  amongst  those,  gome  esculent  herb  of  strong 
scent,  as  onions.  —  Bacon,  Natural  and  Experi- 
mental History. 

Banish'd  Jews,  who  their  whole  wealth  can  lay 
In  a  small  basket,  on  a  wisp  of  hay. 

Dryden,  Translation  oj  Juvenal,  iii.  23. 
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•wistful,  adj. 

1.  Attentive;  earnest;  full  of  thought. 

Why,  Grubbinol,  dost  thou  so  wistful  seem  ? 
There's  sorrow  in  thy  look. 

Gay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Friday,  1. 

2.  It  is  used  by  Swift,  as  it  seems,  for  wish- 
ful ;  though  it  may  mean  earnest,  eager. 

Lifting  up  one  of  niy  sashes,  I  cast  many  a  wistful 
melancholy  look  towards  the  sea.— Swift. 

Wistfully,  adv.    In  a  wistful  manner;  at- 
tentively ;  earnestly. 

With  that  he  fell  again  to  pry 
Through  perspective  more  wistfully. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  3,  463. 

Wistly.  adv.     Attentively;  earnestly. 

Speaking  it,  he  wistly  look'd  on  me ; 
As  who  shall  say,— I  would  thou  wert  the  man. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  v.  4. 
Wit.  v.  n.     [A.S.  witan.]     Know. 

Yet  are  these  feet,  whose  strengthless  stay  is  numb, 
Unable  to  support  this  lump  of  clay, 
Swift- winged  with  desire  to  get  a  grave; 
As  witting  I  no  other  comfort  have. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  ii.  5. 
The    A.S.   form    was    witan  -  know: 
(whence  wit,  wise,  &c). 

The  vowel  was  long,  hence  the  spelling 
weet. 

(For  example  see  under  Weet.) 
This  gives  Weetless  as  a  derivative. 

The  old  preterite  was  in  s,  wis  or  wiss  ; 
of  which  the  second  person  wist  came  to  be 
used  for  both  the  other  persons. 

Thus  proud  and  fierce,  unto  the  hearts  he  stept 
Of  them  poor  souls ;  and,  cutting  reason's  reins, 
Made  them  his  own  before  they  had  it  wist. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

When  as  Mammon  saw  his  purpose  mist, 
Him  to  entrap,  unwares,  another  way  he  wist. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  ii.  7,  24. 

Another  preterite  was  wot ;  also  wote  as 
if  from  weet;  which  was  also  used  as  a 
present. 

The  things  that  grievous  were  to  do  or  bear, 
Them  to  renew,  I  wote,  breeds  no  delight. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
More  water  glideth  by  the  mill 
Than  wots  the  miller  of. 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  ii.  1. 

For  the  confusion  with  wis,  see  under 
Yclad. 

When  the  construction  is,  as  in  the 
extract,  passive,  it  arises  out  of  the  ge- 
rundial  combination,^  to  witanne  ;  which 
means  to  be  known,  as  to  blame  means  to 
be  blamed,  in  '  You  are  to  blame.' 

There  is  an  officer,  to  wit,  the  sheriff  of  the  shire, 
whose  office  it  is  to  walk  up  and  down  his  bailiwick. 
—Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 
Wit.  s. 

1.  Powers  of  the  mind;  mental  faculties; 
intellects. 

Who  would  set  his  wit  to  so  foolish  a  bird?— 
Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  iii.  1. 
Will  puts  in  practice  what  the  wit  deviseth ; 

Will  ever  acts,  and  wit  contemplates  still ; 
And  as  from  wit  the  power  of  wisdom  riseth, 

All  other  virtue's  daughters  are  of  will. 
Will  is  the  prince,  and  wit  the  counsellor. 

Which  doth  for  common  good  in  council  sit; 
And  when  wit  is  resolved  will  lends  her  pow'r 

To  execute  what  is  advised  by  wit. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

2.  Imagination  ;  quickness  of  fancy. 

They  never  meet  but  there's  a  skirmish  of  wit  be- 
tween them.— Alas !  in  our  last  conflict  four  of  his 
five  wits  went  halting  off,  and  now  is  the  whole  man 
governed  by  one. — Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing,  i.  1. 

Wit  lying  most  in  the  assemblage  of  ideas,  and 
putting  those  together  with  quickness  and  variety, 
wherein  can  be  found  any  resemblance  or  congruity, 
thereby  to  make  up  pleasant  pictures  in  the  fancy. 
Judgement,  on  the  contrary,  lies  in  separating  care- 
fully one  from  another,  ideas,  wherein  can  be  found 
the  least  difference,  thereby  to  avoid  being  misled 
by  similitude. — Locke. 

3.  Sentiments    produced    by    quickness    of 
fancy,  or  by  genius ;  effect  of  wit. 

I  am  not  only  witty  in  myself,  but  the  cause  of 
that  wit  is  in  other  men.— Shakespear,  Henry  IV. 
Part  II.  i.  2. 

His  works  become  the  frippery  of  wit.  B.  Jonson. 

The  definition  of  wit  is  only  this  ;  that  it  is  a  pro- 
priety of  thoughts  and  words ;  or,  in  other  terms, 
thoughts  and  words  elegantly  adapted  to  the  sub- 
ject.—Dryden. 
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Let  a  lord  once  hut  own  the  happy  lines, 
How  the  wit  brightens,  and  the  style  refines! 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  ii.  420. 

4.  Man  of  fancy  or  genius  (real  or  supposed). 

Intemperate  wits  will  spare  neither  friend  nor 
foe  ;  and  make  themselves  the  common  enemies  of 
mankind. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

A  poet,  being  too  witty  himself,  could  drawnothing 
but  wits  in  a  comedy  :  even  his  fools  were  infected 
with  the  disease  of  their  author. — Dryden. 

How  vain  that  second  life  in  others'  breath, 
Th'  estate  which  wits  inherit  after  death ! 
Ease,  health,  and  life  for  this  they  must  resign  ; 
Unsure  the  tenure,  but  how  vast  the  flue  ! 
The  great  man's  curse  without  the  gain  endure ; 
Be  envied,  wretched ;  and  be  flatter'd,  poor. 

Pope,  Temple  of  Fame. 

5.  Sense;  judgement. 

Strong  was  their  plot, 

Their  practice  close,  their  faith  suspected  not ; 
Their  states  far  off,  and  they  of  wary  wit.      Daniel. 

Come,  leave  the  loathed  stage, 
And  this  more  loathsome  age; 
Where  pride  and  impudence,  in  faction  knit, 
Usurp  the  chair  of  wit.  B.  Jonson. 

Though  his  youthful  blood  be  fired  with  wine, 
He  wants  not  wit  the  danger  to  decline.       Dryden. 

6.  Soundness  of  understanding ;  intellect  not 
crazed ;  sound  mind. 

Sound  sleep  cometh  of  moderate  eating ;  he  riseth 
early,  and  his  wits  are  with  him  ;  but  the  pain  of 
watching,  and  choler,  and  pangs  of  the  belly,  are 
with  an  unsatiable  wa.n.—Ecclesiasticus,  xxxi.  20. 

J  had  a  son, 

Now  outlaw'd  from  my  blood ;  he  sought  my  life: 
The  grief  hath  crazed  my  wits. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  4. 

No  man  in  his  wits  can  make  any  doubt,  whether 
there  be  such  things  as  motion,  and  sensation,  and 
continuity  of  bodies.— Bishop  Wilkins. 

Wickedness  is  voluntary  frenzy,  and  every  sinner 
does  more  extravagant  things  than  any  man  that  is 
crazed,  and  out  of  Ins  wits,  only  that  he  knows 
better  what  he  does. — Archbishop  Tillotson. 

7.  Faculty  of  the  mind :  (generally  plural). 

If  our  wits  run  the  wildgoose  chase,  I  have  done ; 
for  tliou  hast  more  of  the  wildgoose  in  one  of  thy 
•wits,  than  I  have  in  my  whole  frve.— Shakespear, 
Borneo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4. 

Be  at  one's  wits'1  end.  Have  exhausted  the 
last  contrivance,  plan,  or  stratagem. 

How  can  it  chuse  but  bring  the  simple  to  their 
wits'  end '!  how  can  it  chuse  but  vex  and  amaze 
them  ?— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

The  neighbourhood  were  at  their  wits'  end,  to  con- 
sider what  would  be  the  issue. — Sir  It.  L' Estrange. 

Live  by  one's  wits.  Live  after  the  fashion  of 
one  who  with  more  versatility  than  solidity 
(mental  or  material)  lives  on  expedients. 

Within  a  few  hours  of  the  time  at  which  this  dedi- 
cation was  written,  Addison  sent  to  beg  Gay,  who 
was  then  living  by  his  wits  about  town,  to  come  to 
Holland  House.  —  Macaulay,  Critical  and  Miscel- 
laneous Essays,  Life  and  Writings  of  Addison. 

witch,  s.  [A.S.  wic.~\  Winding  sinuous 
bank. 

Leave  me  those  hills  where  harbrpugh  nis  to  see, 
Nor  holy  bush,  nor  briar,  nor  w hiding  witch. 

Spenser. 

Witch,  s.  [A.S.  wicce,  wiccaJ]  Woman 
given  to  unlawful  arts. 

Wise  judges  have  prescribed,  that  men  may  not 
rashly  believe  the  confession  of  witches,  nor  the  evi- 
dence against  them.  For  the  witches  themselves 
are  imaginative;  and  people  are  credulous,  and 
ready  to  impute  accidents  and  natural  operations  to 
witcheraft.  —  Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental 
History. 

The  night-hag  comes  to  dance 
With  Lapland  witches,  while  the  labouring  moon 
Eclipses  at  their  charms. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  G64. 
When  I  consider  whether  there  are  such  persons 
as  witches,  my  mind  is  divided :  I  believe  in  general 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  witchcraft,  but  can 
give  no  credit  to  any  particular  instance  of  it.— Ad- 
dison, Spectator. 

Witch,  v.  a.     Bewitch.     Rare. 
Me  ill  befits,  that  in  der-doing  arms, 

And  honour's  suit,  my  vowed  days  do  spend, 
Unto  thy  bounteous  baits,  and  pleasing  charms, 
With  which  weak  men  thou  witchest,  to  attend. 

Spenser. 
I'll  witch  sweet  ladies  with  my  words  and  looks. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iii.  2. 
"Witchcraft,  s. 
1.  Practices  of  witches. 

People  are  credulous,  and  ready  to  impute  acci- 
dents and  natural  operations  to  witchcraft. — liacon, 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 
•2.  Power  more  than  natural. 

Urania  name,  whose  force  he  knew  so  well, 
He  <iuickly  knew  what  witchcraft  gave  the  blow. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 
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If  you  cannot 

Bar  his  access  to  the  king,  never  attempt 
Anything  on  him,  for  he  hath  a  witchcraft 
Over  the  king  in 's  tongue. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2 
Witchelm.  s.    See  Wich-eltn ;  the  extract 
suggests  an  explanation  of  the  spelling; 
i.e.  that  which  connects  it  with  Witch. 

There's  a  good  deal  of  virtue  in  that  wand ;  I 
fancy  'tis  made  out  of  witch-elm.— Addison,  Drum- 
mer. 

Witchery,  s.     Enchantment. 

Another  kind  of  petty  witchery,  if  it  be  not  alto- 
gether deceit,  they  call  charming  of  beasts  and 
birds.— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Great  Comus ! 
Deep-skilFd  in  all  his  mother's  witcheries. 

Milton,  Comus,  512 

witching-,  part.  adj.  Favourable  to  enchant- 
ment. 

"Pis  now  the  very  witching  time  of  night, 
When  churchyards  yawn. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

Witchmeal.  s.  Powdery  sporules  of  the 
Lycopodium,  used  from  their  inflammatory 
nature  to  represent  lightning  in  theatres. 

The  next  experiment  I  made  was  with  semen  lyco- 
podii,  commonly  called  witch-meal,  a  substance 
which  possesses  very  extraordinary  properties.  — 
Count  Rumford. 

Witcraft  s.  Contrivance ;  invention.  Ob- 
solete. 

He  was  nobody  that  could  not  hammer  out  of  his 
name  an  invention  by  this  witcraft,  and  picture  it 
accordingly. — Camden,  Remains. 

Witcracker.  s.  Joker;  one  who  breaks  a  jest. 

A  college  of  witcrackers  cannot  flout  me  out  of 

my  humour :  dost  thou  think  I  care  for  a  satire  or 

an  epigram  P — Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing, 

v.4. 

Wite.  v.  a.  [A.S.  witan.~\  Reproach.  Obso- 
lete. 

The  yron  rusteth,  thou  wilt  not  wyte  it  upon  the 
smith ;  the  wine  sowreth.thou  wilt  not  wyte  it  upon 
the  vintener ;  the  things  that  are  created  doe  cor- 
rupt; as  little  also  oughtest  thou  to  wyte  it  upon 
the  Creator. — Trewnesse  of  the  Christian  Religion. 
(Ord  MS.) 

The  palmer  gan  most  bitterly 
Her  to  rebuke,  for  being  loose  and  light ; 
Which  not  abiding,  but  more  scornfully 
Scoffing  at  him,  that  did  her  justly  wite, 
She  turn'd  her  boat  about. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  ii.  12, 16. 
Wite.  s.     Blame ;  reproach.      Obsolete. 

His  own  thought  he  knew  most  clear  from  wite. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

witeiess.  adj.     Blameless.     Obsolete. 
Ne  can  Willie  wite  the  witeiess  herdgroom. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar. 
"With.  prep.    [A.S.  wifi ;  Danish,  ved\   the 
root  denotes  not  only  association,  but  op- 
position, as  in  Withstand.] 

1.  By  :  (noting  the  cause). 

Truth,  tired  with  iteration, 
As  true  as  steel,  as  plantage  to  the  moon. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  2. 

2.  Noting  the  means. 

Rude  and  unpolished  are  all  operations  of  the 
soul  in  theft-  beginnings,  before  they  are  cultivated 
with  art  and  study. — Dryden. 

3.  Noting  the  instrument. 

Boreas  through  the  lazy  vapour  flies, 
And  sweeps,  with  healthy  wings,  the  rank  polluted 
skies.  Rowe. 

4.  On  the  side  of ;  for :  (noting  confederacy, 
or  favour). 

Fear  not,  for  I  am  with  thee.— Genesis,  xxvi.  24. 

5.  In  opposition  to ;  in  competition  or  con- 
test. 

I  do  contest 

As  hotly  and  as  nobly  with  thy  love, 
As  ever  against  thy  valour. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iv.  5. 
He  shall  lie  with  any  friar  in  Spain.— Dryden, 
Spanish  Friar. 

6.  Noting  comparison. 

Can  blazing  carbuncles  with  her  compare  ? 

Sandys. 

7.  In  society  ;  noting  connection. 

In  all  thy  humours,  whether  grave  or  mellow, 
Thou  'rt  such  a  touchy,  testy,  pleasing  fellow : 
Hast  so  much  wit,  and  mirth,  and  spleen  about  thee, 
There  is  no  living  with  thee,  nor  without  thee. 

Toiler. 

8.  In  company  of. 

At  the  instant  that  your  messenger  came,  in  loving 
visitation  was  with  me  a  young  doctor  from  Home. 
— Sliakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  I,  letter. 
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9.  In   appendage;    noting  consequence,   or 
concomitance. 

Men  might  know  the  persons  who  had  a  right 
to  regal  power,  and  with  it  to  their  obedience.— 
Locke. 

10.  In  mutual  dealing. 

I  will  buy  with  you,  sell  with  you,  talk  with  you 
walk  with  you,  and  so  following ;  but  I  will  not  eat 
with  you,  drink  with  you,  nor  pray  with  you.— 
bliakespear.  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

-1 1 .  Noting  confidence :  (as,  '  I  trust  you  with 
all  my  secrets  ;'  or,  '  I  trust  all  my  secrets 
with  you'). 

12.  In  partnership. 

Though  Jove  himself  no  less  content  would  be, 
To  part  his  throne,  and  share  his  heaven  with  thee. 

13.  Noting  connection. 

Pity  your  own,  or  pity  our  estate, 
Nor  twist  our  fortunes  with  your  sinking  fate. 

Dryden. 

14.  Immediately  after. 

With  that  she  told  me,  that  though  she  spake  of 
her  father  Chremes,  she  would  hide  no  truth  from 
me.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

In  falling,  both  an  equal  fortune  tried ; 
Would  fortune  for  my  fall  so  well  provide  ! 
With  this  he  pointed  to  his  face,  and  show'd 
His  hands  and  all  his  habit  smear'd  with  blood. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  the  jEneid,  T.  466. 

15.  Amongst. 

Jasper  duke  of  Bedford;  whom  the  king  used  to 
employ  with  the  first  in  his  wars,  was  then  sick. — 
Bacon. 

Immortal  powers  the  term  of  conscience  know, 
But  interest  is  her  name  with  meu  below.   Dryden. 

16.  Upon. 

Such  arguments  had  invincible  force  with  those 
Pagan  philosophers  who  became  Christians.— Ad- 
dison. 

17.  In  consent :  (noting  parity  of  state). 

See !  where  on  earth  the  flow'ry  glories  lie : 
With  her  they  flourish'd,  and  with  her  they  die. 

Pope,  Pastorals,  Winter, 

With  in  composition  (except  in  the  word 
withal)  signifies  opposition,  or  privation. 
A  present  natural  good  may  be  parted  with,  upon 

a  profitable  expectation  of  a  future  moral  good. — 

Bishop  IVilkins. 

With  change :  (generally  with  for;  in  extract 
with  with). 

Changing  a  good  word  with  a  worse.— Ascham. 
'Withal,  adv. 
1.  Along  with  the  rest ;  likewise  ;  at  the  same 
time. 

Yet  it  must  be  wiJhal  considered,  that  the  great- 
est part  of  the  world  are  they  which  be  farthest 
from  perfection.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

How  well  supply'd  with  noble  counsellors  1 
How  modest  in  exception,  and  withal 
How  terrible  in  constant  resolution  ! 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  ii.  4. 

The  one  of  them  contains  my  picture,  prince ; 
If  you  chuse  that,  then  I  am  yours  withal. 

Id.,  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  7. 

This  that  prince  did  not  transmit  as  a  power,  to 
make  conquest,  but  as  a  retinue  for  his  son,  and 
withal  to  enable  him  to  recover  some  part  of  Ulster. 
Sir  J.  Liavies,  Discourse  on  the  State  of  Ireland. 

God,  when  he  gave  me  strength,  to  shew  withal 
How  slight  the  gift  was,  hung  it  in  my  hair. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  58. 

'Tis  necessary  men  should  be  out  of  their  nonage 
before  they  can  attain  to  an  actual  use  of  this 
principle ;  and  withal  that  they  should  be  ready  to 
exercise  their  faculties. — Bishop  Wilkins. 

Christ  had  not  only  an  infinite  power  to  work 
miracles,  but  an  equal  wisdom  to  know  the  just 
force  and  measure  of  every  argument,  to  persuade, 
and  withal  to  look  through  and  through  all  the 
dark  corners  of  the  soul  of  man,  and  to  discern  what 
prevails  upon  them,  and  what  does  not.  —  South, 
Sermons. 

2.  It  is  sometimes  used  by  writers  where  we 
now  use  with,  but  I  think  improperly. 
Time  brings  means  to  furnish  him  withal ; 
Let  him  but  wait  th'  occasions  as  they  fall.    Daniel. 
It  is  to  know  what  God  loves  and  delights  in,  and 
is  pleased  withal,  and  would  have  us  do  in  order  to 
our  happiness.— Archbishop  Tillotson. 

Withdraw.  V.  a. 

1.  Take  back;  bereave. 

It  is  not  possible  they  should  observe  the  one,  who 
from  the  other  withdraw  unnecessarily  obedience. 
— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

2.  Call  away ;  make  to  retire. 

Nausicaa  is  withdrawn,  and  a  whole  nation  in- 
troduced, for  a  more  general  praise  of  Ulysses.  — 
Broome. 
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3.  Libernto  ;  take  away  from. 

From  her  husband'*  hand  l,<>r  hand 
Soft  she  withdrew.      Hilton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  SS5. 
•Withdraw,  v.  n.     Retire  ;  retreat. 
At  this  excess  of  courage  all  amazed, 

Tin-  foremost  of  his  foes  awhile  withdraw  • 

With  such  respect  in  enter'd  Rome  they  gazed, 

Who  on  high  chairs  the  godlike  fathers  saw. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis. 

Duumvir  has  passed  the  noon  of  life;  but  cannot 
withdraw  from  entertainments,  which  are  pardon- 
able only  before  that  stage  of  our  beinfc-.— Taller. 
Withdrawal,    s.      Act  of   one  who   with- 
draws ;  state  of  being  withdrawn. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  allowance  . . .  seriously  in- 
terfered with  my  plans.- Fielding,  Tom  Jones. 

The  withdrawal  of  his  hand  offended  me.— Theo- 
dore Hook,  Gilbert  Gurney. 

Withdrawer.  s.     One  who,  that  which,  with- 
draws. 

He  was  not  a  withdrawer  of  the  corn,  hut  a  ieller 
—  Outred,  Translation  of  Cope  on  Proverbs,  fol. 
192.  b.  :  1583. 

Wlthdrawingroom.   a.      Room  behind  an- 
other room  for  retirement ;  drawing-room. 
For  an  ordinary  gentleman,  a  hall,  a  great  parlour, 
with  a  withdrawingroom.  with  a  kitchen,  butteriL-s, 
and  other  conveniences,  is  sullicient.  —  Mortimer 
Husbandry. 

Withdr&wment.  s.     Withdrawal.    Rare. 

Notwithstanding  the  witlidrawment  of  those 
papers  deemed  most  obiioxioiis.it  appeared  that  the 
king  had  consented  to  put  the  whole  power  of  the 
government  into  the  hands  of  the  Presbyterians  — 
Belsham,  History  of  England. 

Withe,  s.     See  Withy. 

'Wither,  v.  n. 

1 .  Fade  ;  grow  sapless  ;  dry  up. 

That  which  is  of  God  we  defend,  to  the  uttermost 
of  that  ability  which  he  hath  given  :  that  which  is 
otherwise,  let  it  wither  even  in  the  root  from  whence 
it  hath  sprung.— Hooker.  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

When  I  have  pjuck'd  thy  rose, 
I  cannot  give  it  vital  growth  again  ; 
It  needs  must  wither.         Sliakespear,  Othello,  v.  2. 

The  soul  may  sooner  leave  off  to  subsist,  than  to 
love :  and  like  the  vine,  it  withers  and  dies,  if  it  has 
nothing  to  embrace.— South,  Sermons. 

2.  Waste,  or  pine  away. 

Are  there  so  many  left  of  your  own  family,  that 
you  should  desire  wholly  to  reduce  it,  by  suffering 
.the  last  branch  of  it  to  wither  away  before  its  time  r 
Sir  W.  Temple. 

3.  Lose,  or  want  animal  moisture. 

Vain  men,  how  vanishing  a  bliss  we  crave, 
Now  warm  in  love,  now  with'ring  iu  the  grave  I 

•Wither,  v.  a.  [A.S.  wifterian.'] 

1.  Make  to  fade. 

The  sun  is  no  sooner  risen  with  a  burning  heat, 
but  it  withereth  the  grass,  and  the  flower  thereof 
falleth.— James,  i.  11. 

2.  Make  to  shrink,   decay,  or  wrinkle,  for 
want  of  animal  moisture. 

Age  cannot  wither  her,  nor  custom  stale 
Her  infinite  variety. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  1. 

Who  are  these, 

So  wither'd,  and  so  wild  in  their  attire, 
That  look  not  like  th'  inhabitants  o'  th'  earth, 
And  yet  are  on  't  P  Id.,  Macbeth,  i.  S. 

Thy  youth,  thy  strength,  ;thy  beauty,  which  will 

change 
To  wilher'd,  weak,  and  grey. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  689. 
In  Spain  our  springs,  like  old  men's  children,  be 
Decay'd  and  wither'd  from  their  infancy : 
No  kindly  showers  fall  on  our  barren  earth, 
To  hatch  the  seasons  in  a  timely  birth. 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperor,  L  1. 
witherband.  s.     See  extract. 

A  witherband  [is]  a  piece  of  iron,  which  is  laid 
under  a  saddle,  about  four  fingers  above  the  horse's 
withers,  to  keep  the  two  pieces  of  wood  tight,  that 
form  the  bow.— Farrier's  Dictionary. 
Witheredness.   *\     Attribute  suggested  by 
Withered;  state  of  being  withered ;  mar- 
cidity. 

The  dead  witheredness  of  good  affections.— Bishoo 
Hall,  Contemplations,  b.  iv. 

\Vater  them  as  soon  as  set,  till  thev  have  recovered 
their  witheredness.— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 
•Withers.  ».      [  ?  ]      In  Farriery.      Joining 
of  the  shoulderbones  at  the  bottom  of  the 
neck  and  mane,  towards  the  upper  part  of 
the  shoulder. 

Let  the  gall'd  beast  winch ; 
Our  withers  are  uuwruug. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 
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Bather  than  let  your  master  take  long  journies 
contrive  that  the  saddle  may  pinch  the  beast  in  his 
withers. — Swift. 

Witherwrungr.  In  Farriery.  See  extract. 
The  hurt  expressed  by  witherwrung  sometimes  is 
caused  by  a  bite  of  a  norse,  or  by  a  saddle  being 
unfit,  especially  when  the  bows  are  too  wide ;  for 
when  they  are  so,  they  bruise  the  flesh  against  the 
spines  of  the  second  and  third  vertebre  of  the  back 
which  forms  that  prominence  that  rises  above  their 
shoulders.— .Farrier's  Dictionary. 

Withhold,  v.  a.  [the  h  here  is  doubled  in 
spelling:,  yet  not  in  sound,  inasmuch  as  the 
h  in  with  is  no  second  sound,  but  a  mere 
element  in  the  spelling,  of  the  sound  of  the 
A.S.  J>,  3,  the  Greek  0,  &c.J  Restrain 
keep  from  action ;  hold  back  ;  withdraw. 

Soon  as  Titan  gan  his  head  exault, 
And  soon  again  as  ne  his  light  withhault, 
Their  wicked  engines  they  against  it  bent.  Spenser 
What  difficulties  there  are,  which  as  yet  withholc 
our  assent  till  we  be  further  and  better  satisfied,  J 
hope  no  indifferent  amongst  them  will  scorn  or  re- 
fuse to  hear. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Volition  is  an  act  of  the  mind,  knowingly  exerting 
that  dominion  it  takes  itself  to  have  over  any  part 
of  man,  by  employing  it  in,  or  withholding  it  from 
any  particular  action.— Locke. 

Withholder.  s.    One  who,  that  which,  with- 
holds. 

The  words  are  spoken  against  them  that  invade 

tithes  and  church  rights ;  and  that  which  is  there 

threatened,  happened  to  this  withholder. — Stephens 

Additions  to  Spelman  on  Sacrilege,  p.  138. 

Within,  prep. 

1.  In  the  inner  part  of. 

Who  then  shall  blame 
His  pester'd  senses  to  recoil  and  start, 
When  all  that  is  within  him  does  condemn 
Itself  for  being  there?      Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  2. 

2.  In  the  compass  of;  not  beyond. 

Next  day  we  saw,  within  a  kenning  before  us, 
thick  clouds,  which  put  us  in  hope  of  land. — Bacon. 

Bounding  desires  within  the  line  which  birth  and 
fortune  have  marked  out,  is  an  indispensable  duty. 
— Bishop  Atterbury. 

3.  Not  longer  ago  than. 

Within  these  three  hours,  Tullus, 
Alone  I  fought  in  your  Corioli  walls, 
And  made  what  work  I  pleased. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  i.  8. 

4.  In  the  reach  of. 

I  have  suffer'd  in  your  woe ; 
Nor  shall  be  wanting  ought  within  my  power 
For  your  relief.  Dryden. 

Be  informed  how  much  your  husband's  revenue 
amounts  to,  and  be  so  good  a  computer  as  to  keep 
within  li.—Sicift. 

As  the  first  element  in  a  compound. 

Sedentary  and  within-door  arts,  and  delicate  ma- 
nufactures, that  require  rather  the  finger  than  the 
arm,  have  a  contrariety  to  a  military  disposition.— 
Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 
Within,  adv.    In  the  inner  parts ;  inwardly; 
internally. 

This  is  yet  the  outward,  fairest  side 
Of  our  design.     Within  rests  more  of  fear, 
More  dread  of  sad  event  yet  undescried.        Daniel. 

Yet  sure,  though  the  skin 
Be  closed  without,  the  wound  festers  within. 

Carew. 

Death  thou  hast  seen 

In  his  first  shape  on  man ;  but  many  shapes 
Of  death,  and  many  are  the  ways  that  lead 
To  his  grim  cave :  all  dismal,  yet  to  sense 
More  terrible  at  the  entrance,  than  within. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  466. 
Withinside.  adv.     In  the  interior  parts. 

The  forceps  for  extracting  the  stone  is  represented 
a  little  open,  that  the  teeth  may  be  better  seen 
withinside.— Sharp,  Surgery. 
'Without,  prep. 

1.  In  a  state  of  absence  from. 

Hast  so  much  wit,  and  mirth,  and  spleen  about 

thee, 
There  is  no  living  with  thee,  nor  without  thee. 

Tatter. 

2.  In  the  state  of  not  having. 

The  virtuous  bezoar  is  taken  from  the  beast  that 
feedeth  upon  the  mountains;  and  that  without 
virtue  from  those  that  feed  in  the  vallies.— Bacon. 

Jf  the  idea  be  not  innate,  there  was  a  time  when 
the  mind  was  without  those  principles ;  and  then 
they  will  not  be  innate,  but  be  derived  from  some 
other  original.— Locke. 

3.  On  the  outside  of;  beyond ;  not  within  the 
compass  of;  beyond  the  compass  of. 

Excess  of  diet  in  costly  meats  and  drinks,  fetched 
from  beyond  the  seas,  would  be  avoided :  wise  men 
will  do  it  without  a  law  j  I  would  there  might  be  a. 
law  to  restrain  fouls.— Bacon. 
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Without  the  gate  . . . 
Some  drive  the  cars,  and  some  the  coursers  rein. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vii.  217 

The  great  lords  of  Ireland  informed  the  king,  that 
the  Irishry  might  not  be  naturalized  without  da 
mage  to  themselves  or  the  crown.— Sir  J.  Davies 
Discourse  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Happiness  under  this  view  every  one  constantly 
pursues.  Other  things,  acknowledged  to  be  good 
he  can  look  upon  without  desire,  pass  by,  and  be 
content  without. — Locke. 

Eternity,  before  the  world  and  after,  is  witJwut 
our  reach :  but  that  little  spot  of  ground  that  lies 
betwixt  those  two  great  oceans,  this  we  are  to  culti- 
vate.— T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Without  the  separation  of  the  two  monarchies, 

the  most  advantageous   terms   from   the   French 

must  end  in  our  destruction.— Addison. 

Without,  adv. 

1 .  Not  on  the  inside,  exterior,  or  external,  to 
anything. 

Forming  trees  and  shrubs  into  sundry  shapes,  is 
done  by  moulding  them  within,  and  cutting  them 
without.— Bacon. 

These  were  from  without  the  growing  miseries. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  715. 

2.  Out  of  doors. 

The  reception  of  light  into  the  body  of  the  build' 
ing  was  very  prompt  from  without  and  from  within. 
—SirH.  Wotton. 

Their  doors  are  barr'd  against  a  bitter  flout ; 
Snarl,  if  you  please,  but  you  shall  snarl  without. 

Dryden,  Translation  ofPersius,  i.  216. 

'Without,  con/.      Unless  ;    if  not ;    except  : 

(not  in  use,  according  to  Johnson,  except 

in  conversation). 

I  find  my  love  shall  be  proved  no  love,  without  I 
leave  to  love,  being  too  unfit  a  vessel  in  whom  so 
high  thoughts  should  be  engraved.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

You  will  never  live  to  my  age,  without  you  keep 
yourselves  in  breath  with  exercise,  and  in  heart 
with  joyfulness.— Id. 

Withouten.  prep.     Without.     Archaic. 
Her  face  so  fair,  as  flesh  it  seemed  not, 

But  heavenly  pourtrait  of  bright  angel's  hue, 
Clear  as  the  sky,  withouten  blame  or  blot, 

Through  goodly  mixture  of  complexion's  dew. 

Spenser. 

"Withstand,  v.  a.  Stand  against ;  oppose  ; 
resist. 

The  violence  of  sorrow  is  not  at  the  first  to  be 
striven  withal,  being  like  a  mighty  beast,  sooner 
tamed  with  following,  than  overthrown  by  with- 
standing.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

The  wonderful  zeal  and  fervour  wherewith  ye  have 
withstood  the  received  orders  of  this  church,  was  the 
first  thing  which  caused  me  to  enter  into  considera- 
tion, whether  every  Christian  man,  fearing  God, 
stand  bound  to  join  with  you.— Hooker,  Ecclesias- 
tical Polity. 

They  soon  set  sail ;  nor  now  the  fates  ivithstand ; 
Their  forces  trusted  with  a  foreign  hand. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JBneid,  x.  230. 

When  Elymas  withstood  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and 
when  Paul  says  of  Alexander,  he  hath  greatly  with- 
stood our  words,  do  we  think  the  ivithstanding  there 
was  without  speaking  ?— Bishop  Atterbury. 

•Withstander.  s.  One  who,  that  which, 
withstands,  opposes,  or  resists  ;  opponent ; 
resisting  power. 

War  may  be  defined  the  exercise  of  violence  under 
sovereign  command  against  withstanders ;  force, 
authority,  and  resistance  being  the  essential  parts 
thereof—  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Withstanding-,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  one  who 
withstands. 

(For  example,  see  last  extract-  under  With- 
stand.) 

"Withy.  *.  [A.S.  wifiig."]  Willow,  or  osier, 
twig. 

The  withy  is  a  reasonable  large  tree,  for  some 
have  been  found  ten  feet  about.— Evelyn. 

Used  adjectivally. 

I  learnt  to  fold  my  net, 
And  withy  labyrinths  in  straits  to  set. 

P.  Fletcher,  Piscatory  Eclogues,  i.  5. 

Also  withe,  and  with. 

An  Irish  rebel  put  up  a  petition,  that  he  might  be 
hanged  in  a  with,  and  not  a  halter,  because  it  had 
been  so  used  with  former  rebels. — Bacon. 

There  let  him  lie 
Till  I,  of  cut-up  osiers,  did  imply 
A  with,  a  fathome  long,  with  which  his  feete 
I  made  together,  in  a  sure  league  meete.    Chapman. 

These  cords  and  withes  will  hold  men's  con- 
sciences, when  force  attends  and  twists  them. — 
Eikon  Basilike. 

Birch  is  of  use  for  ox-yoaks,  hoops,  screws ;  wytJies 
for  faggots.— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

•witless,  adj.  Wanting  understanding  ;  in- 
considerate ;  wanting  thought. 
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Why  then  should  witless  man  so  much  misween 
That  nothing  is  but  that  which  he  hath  seen  ? 

Spenser. 

I  have  ever  loved  the  life  removed ; 
And  held  in  idle  price  to  haunt  assemblies, 
Where  youth,  and  cost,  and  witless  bravery  keeps. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  4. 
So  't  pleased  my  destiny, 
Guilty  of  my  sin  of  going,  to  think  me 
As  vain,  as  witless,  and  as  false  as  they 
Which  dwell  in  court.  Donne. 

With  none  to  watch  her  and  caress, 
No  arm  to  clasp,  no  voice  to  bless, 
The  witless  child  grew  up  alone, 
And  made  all  Nature's  book  her  own. 

Praed,  Lilian. 

witiessly.  adv.     In  a  witless  manner  ;  in- 
considerately ;  without  understanding. 

I  have  transgress'd  all  goodness,  witiessly 
Raised  mine  own  curses  from  posterity ; 
I'll  follow,  to  redress  in  what  I  may. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Four  Plays  in  One. 

witlessness.    s.      Attribute    suggested    by 
Witless;  want  of  consideration. 

Where  wilful  witlessness  doth  not  bar  against  it. 
— Sir  E.  Sandys,  State  of  Religion,  R.  2.  b. 

witling,  s.  Pretender  to  wit ;  man  of  petty 
smartness. 

You  have  taken  off  the  senseless  ridicule,  which 
for  many  years  the  witlinc/sof  the  town  have  turned 
upon  their  fathers  and  mothers. — Addison,  Spec- 
tator. 

Those  half-learn'd  witlings,  num'rous  in  our  isle 
As  half-form'd  insects  on  the  banks  of  Nile  ; 
Unfinished  things. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  i.  40. 
A  beau  and  witling  perish'd  in  the  throng ; 
One  died  in  metaphor,  and  one  in  song. 

Id.,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  v. 
Ye  newspaper  witlings,  ye  pert  scribbling  folks, 
Who  copied  his  squibSj  and  re-echoed  his  jokes. 

Goldsmith,  Retaliation. 
"Witness,  s. 

1 .  Testimony  ;     attestation  :      (often     with 
with). 

Many  bare  false  witness,  but  their  witness  agreed 
not.— Mark,  xiv.  56. 

If  I  bear  witness  of  myself,  my  witness  is  not  true. 
— John,  v.  31. 

The  devil  can  cite  scripture  for  his  purpose ; 
An  evil  soul  producing  holy  witness 
Is  like  a  villain  with  a  smiling  cheek, 
A  goodly  apple  rotten  at  the  heart. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

Nor  was  long  his  witness  unconfirm'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  i.  29. 

Ye  moon  and  stars,  bear  witness  to  the  truth ! 
His  only  crime,  if  friendship  can  offend, 
Is  too  much  love  to  his  unhappy  friend. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  jflneid,  ix.  574. 

Our  senses  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  each  other's 
report,  concerning  the  existence  of  sensible  things. 
— Locke. 

2.  One  who  gives  testimony. 

God  is  witness  betwixt  me  and  thee. — Genesis, 
xxxi.  50. 

The  king's  attorney 

Urged  on  examinations,  proofs,  confessions 
Of  divers  witnesses.    Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  1. 

Thy  trial  choose 
With  me,  best  witness  of  thy  virtue  tried. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  316. 
Nor  need  I  speak  my  deeds,  for  these  you  see ; 
The  sun  and  day  are  witnesses  for  me. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Contention  of 
Ajax  and  Ulysses. 

With  a  witness.  Effectually;  to  a  great 
degree,  so  as  to  leave  some  lasting  mark 
or  testimony  behind  ;  with  a  vengeance  : 
(condemned  by  Johnson  as  'A  low 
phrase '). 

Here  was  a  blessing  handed  out  with  the  first 
pairs  of  animals  at  their  creation ;  and  it  had  effect 
with  a  witness. —  Woodward. 

Now  gall  is  bitter  with  a  witness ; 
And  love  is  all  delight  and  sweetness. 

Prior,  Alma,  i.  445. 

"Witness,  v.  a.  Attest;  tell  with  assevera- 
tion. 

There  ran  a  rumour 
Of  many  worthy  fellows  that  were  out, 
Which  was  to  my  belief  witness'd  the  rather, 
For  that  I  saw  the  tyrant's  power  a-foot. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 
Though  by  the  father  he  were  hired  to  this, 
He  ne'er  could  witness  any  touch  or  kiss.       Donne. 
These  be  those  discourses  of  God,  whose  effects 
those  that  live  witness  in  themselves ;  the  sensible 
in  their  sensible  natures,  the  reasonable  in  their 
reasonable  souls.— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 
"Witness,  v.  n.     Bear  testimony. 

The  sea  strave  with  the  winds  which  should  be 
louder,  and  the  shrouds  of  the  ship  with  a  ghastly 
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noise  to  them  that  were  in  it,  witnessed  that  their 
ruin  was  the  wager  of  the  others'  contention.— Sir 
P.  Sidney. 

Another  beareth  witness  of  me,  and  I  know  that 
the  witness  which  he  witnesseth  of  ine  is  true. — 
John,  v.  32. 

Witness,  you  ever-burning  lights  above  1 
You  elements  that  clip  us  round  about  1 
Witness  that  here  lago  now  doth  give 
The  execution  of  his  wit,  hands,  and  heart 
To  wronged  Othello's  service. 

Shakespear,  OtJiello,  iii.  8. 

The  Americans  do  acknowledge  and  speak  of  the 
deluge  in  their  continent,  as  Acosta  witnesseth,  and 
Laetin  the  histories  of  them. — T.Bumet,  Tlieory  of 
the  Earth. 

Lord  Falkland  witnesses  for  me,  that  in  a  book 
there  were  many  subjects  that  I  had  thought  on  for 
the  stage.— Dryden. 

Construction  interjectional,  the  verb  being 
either  in  the  imperative  mood,  or  else  with 
be  understood,  in  which  case  it  is  no  verb, 
but  a  substantive. 

For  want  of  words,  or  lack  of  breath, 
Witness,  when  I  was  worried  with  thy  peals. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  905. 
Witnesser.  *.     One  who  gives  testimony. 

He  was  now  so  well  become  a  constant  witnesser 
of  the  passion  of  Christ,  that,  by  crucifying  the  de- 
sires of  his  flesh,  he  gave  an  example  of  an  heavenly 
conversation  unto  all  his  subjects. — Martin,  Treatise 
on  the  Marriage  of  Priests,  sign.  Z.  iii. 

Witsnapper.  s.     One  who  affects  repartee. 

Go  in,  sirrah :  bid  them  prepare  for  dinner. — 
That  is  done,  sir ;  they  have  all  stomachs.— 
What  a  witsnapper  are  you ! 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  5. 

Witticaster.  s.    Poor  wit ;  pretender  to  wit. 
The  mention  of  a  nobleman  seems  quite  sufficient 
to  arouse  the  spleen  of  our  witticaster.— Milton. 
(Ord  MS.) 

•Witticism  s.  Mean  attempt  at  wit:  (this 
word,  according  to  Johnson,  Dryden  in- 
novated ;  but  a  correction  of  the  statement 
is  given  in  the  first  extract). 

'Tis  no  wonder  that  such  a  three-lettered  man  as 
you  [Fur,  a  Thief]  should  make  such  a  witticism  on 
three  letters.— Milton,  Defence  of  the  English  People, 
c.  ii.  (Trench.) 

A  mighty  witticism,  pardon  a  new  word.— Dryden, 
State  of  Innocence,  preface. 

We  have  a  libertine  fooling  even  in  his  last 
agonies,  with  a  witticism  between  his  teeth,  without 
any  regard  to  sobriety  and  conscience.  —  Sir  E. 
L'Estrange. 

He  is  full  of  conceptions,  points  of  epigram,  and 
witticisms,  all  which  are  below  the  dignity  of  heroick 
verse. — A  ddison. 
Wittily,  adv.     In  a  witty  manner. 

1.  Ingeniously;  cunningly;  artfully. 

But  is  there  any  other  beast  that  lives, 
Who  his  own  harm  so  wittily  contrives  ? 

Dryden,  Essay  upon  Satire,  132. 

2.  With  a  flight  of  imagination. 

In  conversation  wittily  pleasant,  pleasantly  game- 
some.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

The  old  hermit,  that  never  saw  pen  and  ink,  very 
wittily  said  to  a  niece  of  king  Gorboduck,  That  that 
is,  is.— Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  iv.  2. 

Obstinate  contemners  of  all  helps  and  arts,  such 
as,  presuming  on  their  natural  parts,  dare  deride  all 
diligence,  and  seem  to  mock  at  the  terms  when  they 
understand  not  the  things ;  think  that  way  to  get 
off  wittily  with  their  ignorance.— .B.  Jonson. 

wittiness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Witty  ;  quality  of  being  witty. 

No  less  deserveth  his  wittiness  in  devising,  his 
pithiness  in  uttering,  his  pastoral  rudeness,  and  his 
moral  wiseness.— Spenser. 

•Wittingly,  adv.  In  a  witting  manner; 
knowingly  ;  not  ignorantly ;  with  know- 
ledge ;  by  design. 

Whatsoever  we  work  as  men,  the  same  we  do  wit- 
tingly work  and  freely ;  neither  are  we,  according 
to  the  manner  of  natural  agents,  any  way  so  tied, 
but  that  it  is  in  our  power  to  leave  things  we  do 
undone.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Withhold  revenge,  'tis  not  my  fault, 
Nor  wittingly  have  I  infringed  my  vow. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  \\.  2. 
During  that  dreadful  siege,  every  particular  ac- 
cident for  brevity  I  wittingly  pass  over.— Knolles, 
History  of  the  TurJcs. 

No  forger  of  lies  willingly  and  wittingly  furnished 
out  the  means  of  his  own  detection.—  West,  On  the 
Insurrection. 

Wittol.  s.  [A.S.]  Man  who  knows  the 
falsehood  of  his  wife,  and  seems  contented ; 
tame  cuckold. 

The  Theban  wittol,  when  he  once  descries 
Jove  is  his  rival,  falls  to  sacrifice.  Cleaveland. 
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Used  adjectivally. 

O  Mars,  for  what  doth  serve  thy  armed  ax, 
To  let  that  wittold  beast  consume  in  flames 
Thy  Venus' child?  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Amaimon  sounds  well ;  Lucifer  well :  yet  they  are 
the  names  of  fiends :  but  cuckold,  wittol  cuckold, 
the  devil  himself  hath  not  such  a  name. — Shake- 
spear, Merry  [Vines  of  Windsor,  ii.  2. 
Wittolly.  adv.     Cuckoldy. 

The  jealous  witlolly  knave  hath  masses  of  money. 
—Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  2. 
'Witty,  adj. 

1.  Judicious;  ingenious;  inventive. 

Thou  art  beautiful  in  thy  countenance,  and  witty 
in  thy  words. — Judith,  xi.  23. 

The  deep  revolving,  witty  Buckingham 
No  more  shall  be  the  neighbour  to  my  counsels. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iv.  2. 

2.  Full  of  imagination. 

Histories  make  men  wise,  poets  witty,  the  mathe- 
matick  subtile. — Bacon. 

Where  there  is  a  real  stock  of  wit,  yet  the  wittiest 
sayings  will  be  found  in  a  great  measure  the  issues 
of  chance. — South,  Sermons. 

In  gentle  verse  the  witty  told  their  flame, 
And  graced  their  choicest  songs  with  Emma's  name. 
Prior,  Henry  and  Emma,  82. 

3.  Sarcastic  ;  full  of  taunts. 

Honeycomb,  who  was  so  unmercifully  witty  upon 
the  women,  has  given  the  ladies  ample  satisfaction 
by  marrying  a  farmer's  daughter.— Addison,  Spec- 
tator. 

Witworm.  s.  One  who  feeds  on  wit ;  canker 
of  wit. 

Thus  to  come  forth  so  suddenly  a  witworm. 

B.  Jonson. 
'Wive.  v.  n.    Marry  ;  take  a  wife. 

Were  she  as  rough 
As  are  the  swelling  Adriatick  seas, 
I  come  to  wive  it  wealthily  in  Padua. 

SJutkespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  2. 
Design  or  chance  makes  others  wive, 
But  nature  did  this  chance  contrive.  Waller. 

Wive.  v.  a. 

1.  Match  to  a  wife. 

She  dying  gave  it  me ; 

And  bid  me,  when  my  fate  would  have  me  wived, 
To  give  it  her.  Sliakespear,  Othello,  iii.  4. 

She  won  so  much  upon  his  fancy,  though  already 
wived,  as  [to  cause  him]  to  demand  her  in  marriage. 
— Milton,  History  of  England,  b.  iii. 

2.  Take  for  a  wife. 

If  he  had  the  condition  of  a  saint,  and  the  com- 
plexion of  a  devil,  I  had  rather  he  should  shrive  me 
than  wive  me.— Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice, 
i.2. 
Her  whom  the  first  man  did  wive. 

Donne,  Poems,  p.  296. 
Wivehood.  s.     Wifehood. 

That  girdle  gave  the  virtue  of  chaste  love, 
And  wivehood  true  to  all  that  did  it  bear. 

Spenser,  faerie  Queen,  iv.  5,  3. 
No  less  than  counsel  on  your  wivehood,  wife. 

B.  Jonson,  Devil  is  an  Ass. 
Wiveiess.  adj.    Wifeless. 

The  gift  of  wyveless  life.— Confutation  of  Nicholas 
Shaxton,  H.  vi.  b. :  1546. 

They  in  their  wiveless  state  run  into  open  abomi- 
nations.—Book  of  Homilies,  Of  Matrimony. 
Wiver.  s.     Old  form  of  Wivern. 

The  erle  of  Kent  beareth  a  wiver  for  his  creste 
and  supporters.  —  Thynne,  Animadversions  on 
Chaucer. 

wivern.  s.    In  Heraldry.    Winged  dragon. 
A  wivern  [is]  a  chimerical  animal,  the  upper  part 
resembling  a  dragon.— Manual  of  Heraldry. 
wiving,  verbal  abs.     Taking  a  wife. 

The  ancient  saying  is  no  heresy, 
Hanging  and  wiving  goes  by  destiny. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  9. 
A  shop  of  all  qualities  that  man  loves  woman  for; 
besides  that  hook  of  wiving,  fairness,  which  strikes 
the  eye. — Id.,  Cymbeline,  v.  5. 
"Wizard,  s. 

1.  Wise  person;  learned  person. 

The  antique  wisards.         Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Light . . .  whose  nature  yet  so  much  is  marvelled 
Of  mortal  wights,  that  it  doth  much  amaze 
The  greatest  wisards  which  thereon  do  gaze. 

Id.,  Hymn  on  HeavetUy  Beauty. 
Upon  the  eastern  road 
The  star-led  wisards  haste  with  odours  sweet. 

Milton,  Odes.  On  the  Morning  of  the 
Nativity,  23. 

2.  Conjuror  ;  magician  ;  enchanter. 

He  hearkens  after  prophecies  and  dreams, 
And  from  the  cross-row  |>|ucks  the  letter  Gj 
And  says,  a  wizard  told  him  that  by  G 
His  issue  disinherited  should  be. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  1. 1. 
The  wily  wizard  must  be  caught, 
For,  unconstrain'd  he  nothing  tells  for  nought. 
Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Georgia,  iv.  571. 
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Used  adjectivally. 

Where  Deva  spreads  her  visard  stream. 

Milton,  Lycidas,  55. 

Wizardry,  s.    Practice  of  magic,  conjuring, 
or  enchantment. 

William  of  Plasian  produced  his  charges,  charges 
of  the  most  monstrous  heresy,  infidelity,  and,  what 
was  perhaps  worse,  wizardry  and  dealing  with  evil 
spirits.— Mtlman,  History  of  Latin  Clirislianitu.  b. 
xi.  ch.  ix. 

Wizen.  ».  n.  [A.S.  wisnian.]  Wither. 
Woad.  a.  [A.S.  wad;  sometimes  so  written 
and  spoken  at  present.]  Plant  used  in 
dyeing,  of  the  genus  Isatis  (tinctoria)  ;  the 
weld  is  Reseda  tinctoria,  a  plant  akin  to 
the  mignonettes. 

In  times  of  old,  when  British  nymphs  were  known 
To  love  no  foreign  fashions  like  their  own ; 
When  dress  was  monstrous,  and  fig-leaves  the  mode. 
And  quality  put  on  no  paint  but  wood.          Garth. 
"Woe.  s. 

1.  Grief;  sorrow;  misery;  calamity. 

The  king  is  mad :  how  stiff  is  my  vile  sense, 
That  I  stand  up  and  have  ingenious  feeling 
Of  my  huge  sorrows !  better  I  were  distract ; 
So  should  my  thoughts  be  severed  from  my  griefs ; 
And  woe.t,  by  wrong  imaginations,  lose 
The  knowledge  of  themselves. 

Siiakespear,  King  'Lear,  if.  6. 

Her  rash  hand,  in  evil  hour 
Forth  reaching  to  the  fruit,  Eve  pluck'd.  she  eat : 
Earth  felt  the  wound ;  and  Nature  from  her  seat 
Sighing  through  all  her  works,  gave  signs  of  woe 
That  all  was  lost.        Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  780. 

Methinks  we  wandering  go 
Through  dreary  wastes,  and  weep  each  other's  wo. 
Pope,  Eluisa  to  Abtlard. 

2.  It  is  often  used  in  denunciations,  woe  be  \ 
or  in  exclamations  of  sorrow,  woe  is  ;  an- 
ciently woe  worth  :  (see  under  Worth,  r.). 

All  is  but  lip  wisdom  which  wants  experience :  I 
now,  wo  is  me,  do  try  what  love  can  do.— Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

Wo  be  to  the  shepherds  of  Israel  that  do  feed 
themselves.— Eaekiel,  xwiv.  2. 

Wo  is  me  for  my  hurt,  uiy  wound  is  grievous.— 
Jeremiah,  x.  19. 

Wo  is  my  heart  I 

That  poor  soldier,  that  so  richly  fought, 
Whose  rags  shamed  gilded  arms,  whose  naked  breast 
Slept  before  shields  of  proof,  cannot  be  found. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  v.  6. 

Happy  are  they  which  have  been  my  friends;  and 
woe  to  my  lord  chief-justice.— Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part 
II.  v.  3. 

Many  of  our  princes,  woe  the  while  1 
Lie  drown'd  and  soak'd  in  mercenary  blood. 

Id.,  Henry  V.  iv.  7. 

He  took  and  laid  it  by,  and  wept  for  wo. 

Chapman. 

If  God  be  such  a  being  as  I  have  described,  tro  to 
the  world  if  it  were  without  him :  this  would  bo  a 
thousand  times  greater  loss  to  mankind  than  the 
extinguishing  of  the  sun.— Archbishop  Tillotson. 

Woe  to  the  vauquish'd,  woe .' 

Dryden,  Albion  and  Albaniut. 

8.  Denunciation  of  calamity ;  curse. 

Can  there  be  a  wo  or  curse  in  all  the  stores  of 
vengeance  equal  to  the  malignity  of  such  a  practice; 
of  which  one  single  instance  could  involve  all  man- 
kind in  one  confusion  P — South,  Sermons. 

•Woe.  adj.    See  extract  from  Todd. 
He  wexed  wondrous  woe. 

Sptnger,  Faerie  Queen. 
Woe  arc  we,  sir !  you  may  not  live  to  wear 
All  your  true  followers  out. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  12. 
Wo  seems  in  phrases  of  denunciation  or  impreca- 
tion to  be  a  substantive,  and  in  exclamation  an  ad- 
jective, as  particularly  in  the  preceding  lines  of 
Bhaki'spear,  which,  Dr.  Johnson  says,  seem  im- 
proper and  ungrauiuiatical.  This  is  a  mistake :  at 
an  adjective,  woe  is  pure  Saxon,  wa,  muestus.  Auti 
our  old  authors  so  use  it.— Tmld. 

•Woebegone,  adj.  Lost  in  woe :  distracted  in 
woe;  overwhelmed  with  sorrow. 

Such  a  man, 

So  dull,  so  dead  in  look,  so  woebegone, 
Drew  Priam's  curtain  in  the  dead  of  night, 
And  would  have  told  him  half  his  Troy  was  burn'd  ; 
.But  Priaiu  found  the  fire,  ere  he  his  tongue. 

Shakeapear,  Umry  11.  2'art  11.  \.  \. 

Who  so  woebegone 
For  Ochy,  as  the  isle  of  ancient  Avnlon  *     Drayton. 

Tancredhesaw  his  htr-,j...\  >«•(  :it  naught, 
So  woebegone  was  he  with  IKUIIN  of  love. 

Fairfax,  Translation  of  Tatto. 
•Woeful,  adj. 
1.  Sorrowful;  afflicted;  mourning. 

The  woful  Gynecia.  to  whom  r<*t  wns  no  fMe. 
bad  left  her  lothcd  lodging.  ami  Kitten  hi-rscir  into 
the  solitary  places  those  dcsarts  were  full  ol.— Sir 
P.  Sidney. 
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WOMBAT     ) 

Hovr  many  woful  widows  left  to  bow 
To  sad  disgrace! 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars  of  York  and  Lancaster. 
In  a  tower,  and  never  to  be  loosed, 
The  woful  captive  kinsmen  are  inclosed. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcile,  i.  166. 

2.  Calamitous ;  afflictive. 

Wilful  extravagance  ends  in  woful  want.— Old 
Proverb. 

0  woeful  day  !    O  day  of  woe  !  A.  Philips. 

3.  Wretched;  paltry;  sorry. 

What  woeful  stuff  this  madrigal  would  be, 
In  some  starved  hackney-sonneteer,  or  me ! 
But  let  a  lord  once  own  the  happy  lines, 
How  the  wit  brightens !  how  the  style  refines  1 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  ii.  418. 

•Woefully,  adv.  In  a  woeful  manner ;  wretch- 
edly :  (in  a  sense  of  contempt). 

He  who  would  pass  such  a  judgement  upon  his 
condition,  as  shall  be  confirmed  at  that  great  tri- 
bunal, from  which  there  lies  no  appeal,  will  find 
himself  wofully  deceived,  if  he  judges  of  his  spi- 
ritual estate  by  any  of  these  measures.— South,  Ser- 
mons. 

Woeminess.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Woeful;  misery;  calamity. 

1  would  you  to  be  void  of  care  and  icnfulness.— 
Martin,  Treatise  on  the  Marriage  of  Priestes,  Y. 
ii.  b. 

•Wold.  s.  [A.S.  weald,  wold  =  forest.]  Plain 
open  country. 

St.  Withold  footed  thrice  the  wold. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  4,  song. 
Who  sees  not  a  great  difference  betwixt  the  wolds 
in  Lincolnshire  and  the  fens  f  — Burton,  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,  p.  257. 
The  wind  that  beats  the  mountain,  blows 

More  softly  round  the  open  wold, 
And  gently  comes  the  world  to  those 
That  are  cast  in  gentle  mould.  Tennyson. 

•Wolf.  *.      [A.S.  wulf.~] 

1.  Kind  of  wild  dog  that  devours  sheep; 
thence  anything  ravenous  or  destructive. 

No,  rather  I  abjure  all  roofs,  and  chuse 
To  be  a  comrade  with  the  wolf&ud  owl, 
Necessity's  sharp  pinch. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  4. 

2.  In  Medicine.     Malignant  ulcer  so  called ; 
lupus  (which  is  wolf  translated)  ;  Noli-me- 
tangere  (touch-me-not). 

How  dangerous  it  is  in  sensible  things  to  use  me- 
taphorical expressions,  and  what  absurd  conceits 
the  vulgar  will  swallow  in  the  literals,  an  example 
we  have  in  our  profession,  who  having  called  an 
eating  ulcer  by  the  name  of  wolf,  common  appre- 
hension conceives  a  reality  therein.— Sir  T.Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

•Wolf-fish,  s.  [the  f  doubled  in  sound  as 
well  as  spelling.]  In  Icthyology.  Fish  of 
the  genus  Anarrichas. 

The  dental  system  of  the  wolf-fish  is  adapted  for 
feeding  on  hard  Crustacea  and  testacea.  But,  in 
order  to  secure  the  capture  of  the  shell-fish,  the 
teeth  of  the  wolf-fish  are  not  all  crushers ;  some 
present  the  laniary  type,  with  the  apices  more  or 
less  recurved  and  blunted  by  use,  and  consist  of 
strong  cones  spread  abroad,  like  grappling-hooks, 
at  the  anterior  part  of  the  mouth. — Owen,  Anatomy 
of  Vertebrates,  vol.  iii.  p.  376. 

Wolfdog.  *.  Dog  of  a  very  large  breed  kept 
to  guard  sheep. 

The  luckless  prey  how  treach'rous  tumblers  gain, 
And  dauntless  wolfdogs  shake  the  lion's  mane. 

Tickell. 

Of  this  magnificent  breed,  it  is  probable  that 
there  now  remain  no  pure,  unmixed  samples,  even 
in  the  country  where  it  was  once  so  m«ch  prized. 
It  was  used  in  hunting  the  wolf,  when  that  animal 
still  infested  the  forests  of  Ireland,  and  was  care- 
fully preserved,  even  to  a  late  period,  by  a  few  per- 
sons in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  by  whom 
it  was  prized  rather  on  account  of  its  fine  stature 
and  noble  bearing,  than  as  being  of  any  consider- 
able utility.  The  figures  of  this  dog  usually  indicate 
a  considerable  approach  to  the  greyhound  in  form ; 
but  in  that  given  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Linnean 
Transactions,  by  my  respected  friend,  Mr.  A.  B. 
Lambert,  the  venerable  vice-president  of  the  Lin- 
nean Society,  this  resemblance  is  very  slight.  It 
appears  that  the  breed  was  originally  produced 
from  the  great  Danish  dog,  crossed  by  the  grey- 
hound; at  least  its  points  in  general  warrant  this 
supposition ;  and  the  ancient  Scottish  wolf  dog  was 
doubtless  derived  from  a  similar  origin.  Almost 
the  last  person  who  kept  this  breed  in  Ireland  was 
Lord  Altamont,  who,  in  the  year  1780,  had  eight  .of 
them,  from  one  of  which  Mr.  Lambert's  drawing 
was  taken.— Bell,  A  History  of  British  Quadrupeds, 
including  the  Cetaeea. 

•Wolfish,  adj.  Resembling  a  wolf  in  quali- 
ties or  form. 
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Thy  desires 
Are  wolfish,  bloody,  starved,  and  ravenous. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 
I  have  another  daughter, 
Who,  I  am  sure,  is  kind  and  comfortable; 
When  she  shall  hear  this  of  thee,  with  her  nails 
She'll  flay  thy  wolfish  visage.      Id.,  King  Lear,  i.  4. 
My  people  are  grown  half  wild,  they  would  not 
worry  one  another  so  in  that  wolfish  belluine  man- 
ner e\8e.—Howell. 

Nothing  more  common  than  those  wolfish  back- 
friends in  all  our  pretensions.— Sir  B.  L' Estrange. 

•Wolfram,  s.  [  ?  ]  Native  tungstate  of  pro- 
toxide of  iron. 

Wolfram  . . .  occurs  in  primitive  formations  along 
with  the  ores  of  tin,  antimony,  and  lead,  in  the 
Bohemian  Erzegebirge,  in  Cornwall,  Switzerland, 
North  America,  &c.—  Ure,  Dictionary  af  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Mines. 
Wolfsbane.  s. 

1.  Monkshood  ;  Aconitum  napellus. 

Wolfsbane  is  an  early  flower.— Mortimer,  Hus- 
bandry. 

2.  Confounded  with  the  Mithridate  muslana, 
and  so  called  Mithridate,  improperly. 

Wolfsfoot.  s.  In  Botany.  Clubmoss :  (of 
this  it  translates  the  Latin  and  Greek 
name  Avieo7ro<W,  Lycopodium,  from  XUKOC 

=  wolf  +  7roi)c,  TTOCbg  =  foot). 

Wolverine,  s.    Animal  of  the  genus  Gulo. 
Wolvish.  adj.     WTolfish. 

There  is  a  base  wolvish  principle  within,  that  is 
gratified  with  another's  misery. — South,  Sermons. 
•Woman,    s.      [A.S.   wemman;    the   Anglo- 
Saxon  and  the  Frisian  are  the  two  lan- 
guages in  which  the  word  is  current ;  in 
the  other  German  forms  of  speech  it  is 
rare.] 

1.  Female  of  the  human  race. 

That  man  who  hath  a  tongue  is  no  man, 
If  with  his  tongue  he  cannot  win  a  woman. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  1. 

2.  Female  attendant  on  a  person  'of  rank. 

I  could  not  personally  deliver  to  her 
What  you  commanded  me ;  but  by  her  woman 
I  sent  your  message.  Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  v.  1. 
•Woman,  v.  a.     Make  pliant  like  a  woman. 
Hare. 

I've  felt  such  quirks  of  joy  and  grief, 
That  the  first  face  of  neither  on  the  start 
Can  woman  me  unto 't. 

Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  iii.  2. 

Womaned.  part.  adj.  Accompanied  or 
united  with  a  woman.  Rare. 

I  do  attend  here  on  the  general, 
And  think  it  no  addition,  nor  my  wish, 
To  have  him  see  me  woman 'd. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  iii.  4. 

Womanhater  s.     One  who  has  an  aversion 
to  the  female  sex  ;  misogynist. 
How  could  it  come  into  your  mind, 
To  pitch  on  me,  of  all  mankind. 
Against  the  sex  to  write  a  satire, 
And  brand  me  for  a  womanhater  ? 

Swift,  Journal  of  a  Modern  Lady. 

Womanhead,  'Womanhood,  s.  Character 
and  collective  qualities  of  a  woman. 

Ne  in  her  speech,  ne  in  her  haviour, 
Was  lightness  seen,  or  looser  vanity, 
But  gracious  womanhood  and  gravity.          Spenser. 

When  my  grave  is  broke  up  again, 
Some  second  guest  to  entertain ; 
For  graves  have  learn'd  that  womanhead 
To  be  to  more  than  one  a  bed.  Donne. 

Womanish,  adj.  Suitable  to  a  woman; 
having  the  qualities  of  a  woman ;  resem- 
bling a  woman. 

Neither  doubt  you,  because  I  wear  a  woman's  ap- 
parel, 1  will  be  the  more  womanish  \  since  I  assure 
you  there  is  nothing  I  desire  more  than  fully  to 
prove  myself  a  man.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

A  voice  not  soft,  weak,  piping,  arid  womanis7i,but 
audible,  strong,  and  manlike. — Ascham. 

She  then  to  him  these  womanish  words  gan  say, 
For  love  of  me,  leave  off.  Spenser. 

Our  fathers'  minds  are  dead, 
And  we  are  govern'd  with  our  mothers'  spirits ; 
Our  yoke  and  suff'rance  shew  us  womanish. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Ccesar,  i.  3. 
During  his  banishment,  he  was  so  softened  and 
dejected,  as  he  wrote  nothing  but  a  few  womanish 
epistles. — Bacon. 
In  a  sad  look  or  womanish  complaint. 

Sir  J.  Denham. 
The  godlike  hero  in  his  breast 
DLsdain'd,  or  was  ashamed  to  show 
So  weak,  so  womanish  a  woe. 

Dryden,  Tkrenodia  Augustalis,  276. 
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Womanishly,  adv.    In  a  womanish  manner. 

His  hair  curled,  and  womanishly  dishevelled. — 
Commentary  on  Chaucer,  p.  18:  1665. 

Womanishness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Womanish;  state  or  quality  of  being 
womanish. 

The  womanishness  of  the  church  of  Rome  in  this 
period  is  perstringed. — Dr.  H.  Mure,  Exposition  of 
the  Epistles  sent  to  the  Seven  Churches,  p.  78. 
"Womanize,  v.  a.    Emasculate;  effeminate; 
soften  :   (proper,  but  not  used,  says  John- 
son ;  the  word,  however,  is  hybrid). 

This  effeminate  love  of  a  woman  doth  womanize  a 
man. — Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  b.  i. 
Womankind,  s.     [like  mankind,  two  words 
rather  than  a  compound.]     Female  sex ; 
race  of  women. 

Musidorus  had  over  bitterly  glanced  against  the 
reputation  of  womankind. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

So  easy  'tis  t'  appease  the  stormy  wind 
Of  malice,  in  the  calm  of  pleasant  womankind. 

Spenser. 

Because  thou  doat'dst  on  ivomankind,  admiring 
Their  shape,  their  colour,  and  attractive  grare, 
None  are,  thou  think'st,  but  taken  with  such  toys. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  ii.  175. 
Juba  might  make  the  proudest  of  our  sex, 
Any  of  womankind,  but  Marcia,  bappy. 

Addison,  Cato. 

She  advanced,  that  womankind 
Would  by  her  model  form  their  mind. 

Swift,  Cadenus  and  Vanessa, 
Womanly,  adj. 

1.  Becoming  a  woman  ;  suiting  a  woman ; 
feminine,  not  masculine. 

I  'm  in  this  earthly  world,  where  to  do  harm 
Is  often  laudable ;  to  do  good  sometime 
Accounted  dangerous  folly :  why  then,  alas  1 
Do  I  put  up  that  womanly  defence, 
To  say  I'd  done  no  harm  ? 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  2. 
All  will  spy  in  thy  face 

A  blushing  womanly  discovering  grace.          Donne. 
Eage  chokes  my  words ;  'tis  womanly  to  weep. 

Dryden. 

Let  him  bo  taught  to  put  off  all  those  tender  airs, 
affected  smiles,  and  all  the  enchanting  womanly  be- 
haviour that  has  made  him  the  object  of  his  own 
admiration.— A rbuthnot  and  Pope. 

2.  Not  childish  ;  not  girlish. 

Young  persons,  under  a  womanly  age,  are  often 
troubled  with  some  of  the  same  symptoms.— Ar- 
buthnot,  On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 
Womanly,  adv.     In  the  manner  of  a  wo- 
man ;  effeminately. 
Sing  lullabies  as  women  do, 

With  which  they  charm  their  babes  to  rest: 
And  lullaby  can  I  sing  too, 
As  womanly  as  can  the  best. 

Gascoigne,  Poems :  1579. 
Womb.  s.      [A.S.  wamb.~\ 
I .  Place  of  the  foetus  in  the  mother. 

When  yet  he  was  but  tender-bodied,  and  the  only 
son  of  my  womb.— Shakespear.  Coriolanus,  i.  3. 

New-born  children  bring  not  many  ideas  into 
the  world,  bating  some  faint  ideas  of  hunger  and 
thirst  which  they  may  have  felt  in  the  womb.— Locke. 

Conceiving,  as  she  slept,  her  fruitful  womb 
Swell'd  with  the  founder  of  immortal  Borne. 

Addison. 

•2.  Stomach  ;  belly :  (an  old  meaning,  and 
still  used  in  the  north). 

Nesh  not  your  womb  by  drinking  immoderately. 
Old  Poem,  in  Ashmole's  Theatrum  Ctemicum, 
p.  113. 

3.  Place  whence  anything  is  produced. 

The  earth  was  form'd,  but,  in  the  womb  as  yet 
Of  waters,  embryon  immature  involved, 
Appeared  not.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  276. 

The  womb  of  earth  the  genial  seed  receives. 

Dryden. 
•t.  Any  cavity. 

An  amphitheatre  unpeopled  Rome, 
And  held,  uncrowded,  nations  in  its  womb. 

Addison,  Letter  from  Italy. 

Womb.  v.  a.  Enclose ;  breed  in  secret. 
Hare. 

Not  for  all  the  sun  sees,  or 
The  close  earth  wombs,  will  1  break  my  oath 
To  this  my  fair  beloved. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 

•Wombat,  s.  Native  name  of  an  Australian 
marsupial,  of  the  genus  Phascolomys 
(wombat). 

The  wombat  possesses  fifteen  pairs  of  ribs,  whereas 
in  other  marsupials  they  never  exceed  twelve  or 
thirteen  pairs.  Length  of  head  and  body  measured 
in  a  straight  line  three  feet ;  length  of  head,  from 
top  of  nose  to  ear,  seven  inches  ;  length  of  ear  one 
and  three-quarter  inches;  fore-foot  (without  the 
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claws)  two  and  three-qunrter  inches;  of  hind  foot 
(without  including  the  claws)  three  and  a  half 
inches.  The  wombat  is  found  in  New  South  Wales, 
South  Australia,  and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  as  well  as 
in  some  of  the  islands  in  Bass's  Straits.  It  is  a  bur- 
rowing animal,  not  very  active  in  its  movements, 
and  feeds  chiefly  upon  roots  and  grass.  Its  flesh  is 
said  to  resemble  pork  in  its  fatness  and  flavour, 
though  not  in  colour,  being  red  and  coarse.  When 
provoked,  it  will  emit  a  hissing  sound,  which  can 
be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance.—  Waterhouse, 
in  Naturalists'  Library,  Marsupialia,  Phaseolomys 
Wombat. 

The  free  or  thoracic  ribs  consist  of  bony  pleurapo- 
ph.vses  and  srristly  hsemapophyses,  acquiring  bone- 
earth  only  in  aged  marsupials  :  in  the  wombat  the 
six  anterior  pairs  articulate  directly  with  the  ster- 
num ;  in  the  nine  following,  the  haunapophyses  are 
attached  to  one  another.  The  pressure  which  the 
trunk  of  the  wombat  must  occasionally  have  to  re- 
sist in  its  burrowing  work  may  be  the  condition  of 
the  unusual  number  of  bony  arches  of  the  trunk. — 
Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,  vol.iii.  p.  330. 

Womby.  adj.     Capacious.     Obsolete, 
He  '!!  call  you  to  so  hot  an  answer  for  it, 
That  caves  and  womby  vaultages  of  France 
Shall  chide  your  trespass,  and  return  your  mock, 
In  second  accent  to  his  ordnance. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  ii.  4. 

Won.  v.  n.    [A.S.  wonian,  wunian.~\     Dwell ; 
live ;  have  abode.    Hare. 

Him  fortuned  (hard  fortune,  ye  may  ghesse), 
To  come  where  vile  Acrasia  does  won. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  ii.  1,  51. 
Out  of  the  ground  uprose 

As  from  his  lair,  the  wild  beast  where  he  was  wons 
In  forest  wild.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  456. 

A  people  near  the  northern  pole  that  won ; 
Whom  Ireland  sent  from  loughes  and  forests  hore. 

Fairfax. 

Won.  .v.     Dwelling;  habitation. 

What  secret  place,  quoth  he,  can  safely  hold 

So  huge  a  mass,  and  hid  from  heaven's  eye? 
Or  where  hast  thou  thy  won,  that  so  much  gold 
Thou  canst  preserve  from  wrong  and  robbery  ? 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  ii.  7,  20. 
The  solitary  won 
Of  dreaded  beasts,  the  Libyan  lion's  moan. 

Beaumont,  Psyche. 

Wonder,  v.  n. 

1.  Be  struck  with  admiration  ;  be  pleased  or 
surprised  so  as  to  be  astonished  :  (with  at*). 

The  want  of  these  magazines  of  victuals  I  have 
complained  of  in  England,  and  ivondered  at  in  other 
countries. — Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

No  wonder  to  us,  who  have  conversed  with  too 
many  strange  actions  now  to  wonder  at  any  thing : 
wonder  is  from  surprise,  and  surprise  ceases  upon 
experience.— South,  Sermons. 

King  Turnus  wonder'd  at  the  fight  renew'd. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  jEneid,  x.  372. 

Who  can  wonder  that  the  sciences  have  been  so 
overcharged  with  insignificant  and  doubtful  expres- 
sions, capable  to  make  the  most  quick-sighted  little 
the  more  knowing? — Locke. 

I  could  not  sufficiently  wonder  at  the  intrepidity 
of  these  diminutive  mortals,  who  dust  venture  to 
mount  and  walk  upon  my  body.— Swift,  Gulliver's 
Travels,  pt.  i.  ch.  i. 

With  after.     Mare. 

His  deadly  wound  was  healed  :  and  all  the  world 
wondered  after  the  beast.— Revelations,  xiii.  8. 

2.  Doubt :  (as,  '  I  wonder  whether  he  will  be 
here  in  time').     Colloquial. 

Wonder,   .v. 

1.  Admiration;  astonishment;   amazement; 
surprise  caused  by  something  unusual  or 
unexpected. 

Wonder  causeth  astonishment,  or  an  immovable 
posture  of  the  body ;  for  in  wonder  the  spirits  fly 
not  as  in  fear,  but  only  settle.— Bacon,  Natural  and 
Experimental  History. 

2.  Cause  of  wonder ;  strange  thing ;  some- 
thing more  or  greater  than  can  be  expected. 

Great  effects  come  of  industry  in  civil  business  ; 
and  to  try  things  oft,  and  never  to  give  over,  doth 
-wonders. — Bacon. 

What  woman  will  you  find, 
Though  of  this  age  the  wonder  and  the  fame, 
On  whom  his  leisure  will  vouchsafe  an  eye 
Of  fond  desire  ?     Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  ii.  208. 

It  is  no  wonder  if  part  of  the  matter  of  this 
disease,  which  so  easily  adheres  to  the  glands,  and 
augments  and  distends  them  to  an  unnatural  di- 
mension, should  at  length  stop  in  the  lungs.— Sir 
R.  Blackmore. 
No  wonder.  Elliptic  for  'it  is  no  wonder.' 

No  wonder  Sleep  from  careful  lovers  flies, 
To  bathe  himself  in  Sacharissa's  eyes.  Waller. 

3.  Anything  mentioned  with  wonder. 

There  Babylon,  the  wonder  of  all  tongues. 

Milt  n,  Paradise  Regained,  in.  280. 
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Ample  souls  among  mankind  have  arrived  at  that 
prodigious  extent  of  knowledge  which  renders  them 
the  wonder  and  glory  of  the  nation  where  they 
live.— Watts. 

Wonderful,  adj.  Admirable;  strange;  as- 
tonishing. 

I  uttered  that  which  I  understood  not;  things 
too  wonderful  for  me,  which  I  knew  not.— Job, 
xliii.  3. 

Strange 
Hath  been  the  cause,  and  wonderful  to  hear. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  861. 
Used  adverbially. 

The  house,  which  I  am  about  to  build  shall  be 
wonderful  great.— 2  Chronicles,  ii.  9. 

"Wonderfully,  adv.  In  a  wonderful  manner; 
to  a  wonderful  degree. 

The  pope,  knowing  himself  to  be  unprofitable  to 
the  Christian  world,  was  wonderfully  glad  to  hear 
that  there  were  such  echoes  of  him  sounding  in 
remote  parts. — Bacon. 

Wonderfulness.  *.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Wonderful;  state  or  quality  of  being 
wonderful  or  amazing. 

There  stood  between  them  a  young  maid,  whose 
wonderfulness  took  away  all  beauty  from  her.— Sir 
P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  b.  i. 
Wonderment.   .-.. 

1.  Astonishment;  amazement.     Obsolete. 

When  my  pen  would  write  her  titles  true, 
It  ravish'd  is  with  fancy's  wonderment.        Spenser. 

Those  things  which  1  here  set  down,  do  naturally 
'  take  the  sense,  and  not  respect  petty  wonderments. 
— Bacon. 

The  patterns  of  perfection,  and  the  wonderment 
of  women.  —  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Woman- 
Hater. 

The  neighbours  made  a  wonderment  of  it,  and 
asked  him  what  he  meant.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

2.  Wonderful  appearance ;    wonderful  rela- 
tion.     Obsolete. 

But  Britomart  would  not  thereto  assent, 
Ne  her  owne  Amoret  t'orgoe  so  light 
For  that  strange  dame,  whose  beautie's  wonderment 
She  lesse  esteem'd  than  th'  other's  vertuous  govern- 
ment. Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iv.  5,  20. 

Some  strangers  of  the  wiser  sort 
Made  all  these  idle  wonderments  their  sport. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  497. 
Wonderstruck.  adj.     Amazed. 

Ascanius,  wonderstruck  to  see 
That  image  of  his  filial  piety. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  tlie  JEneid,  ix.  394. 

Wonder-worker,  s.  One  who  works  wonders. 

Statesmen  are  often  considered   by  speculative 

men  in  their  closets  to  be  mightier  wonder-workers 

than  they  prove  to  be.—/  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of 

Literature,  An  English  Academy  of  Literature. 

Wonder-working,  part.  pref.  Doing  sur- 
prising things. 

The  wonder-working  dill  he  gets. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  xiii. 
He  commends  the   uiathematicks,  as   the  only 
wonder-working  knowledge,  and  therefore  requir- 
ing the  best  spirits.— O.  Herbert,  Country  Parson, 
ch.  xxxii. 
•Wondrous,  adj. 

1.  Admirable;    marvellous;   strange;    sur- 
prising. 

The  credit  of  whose  virtue  rest  with  thee ; 
Wondrous  indeed,  if  cause  of  such  effects. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  649. 

In  such  charities  she  pass'd  the  day, 
'Twas  wondrous  how  she  found  an  hour  to  pray. 

Drydtn. 

Researches  into  the  springs  of  natural  bodies 
and  their  motions  should  awaken  us  to  admire  the 
wondrous  wisdom  of  our  Creator  in  all  the  works 
of  nature.—  Watts. 

2.  Used  adverbially  :  (condemned  by  Johnson 
as  barbarous). 

From  that  part  where  Moses  remembereth  the 
giants,  begotten  by  the  sons  of  good  men  upon  the 
daughters  of  the  wicked,  did  they  steal  those 
wondrous  great  acts  of  their  ancient  kings  and 
powerful  giants.— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

There  is  a  place  deep,  wondrous  deep,  below 
Which  genuine  night  and  horrours  do  o'erilow. 

Cowley. 

To  shun  the  allurement  is  not  hard 
To  minds  resolved,  forewarn'd,  and  well  prepared; 
But  wond'rous  difficult,  when  once  beset. 
To  struggle  through  the  straits,  and  break  th  in- 
volving net.  Dryden. 
Sylphs,  yet  mindful  of  their  ancient  race, 
Are,  as  when  women,  wond'rows  fond  of  place. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  in. 

Wondrously.  adv.     In  a  wondrous  manner. 
1.  To  a  strange  degree. 

My  lord  led  wondrously  to  discontent. 

Shaketpfar,  Timon  of  Athens,  iii.  4. 
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This  made  Proserpina  take  heed 
And  maile  to  them  the  greater  speed. 
For  fear  that  they  too  much  should  bleed, 
Which  wondrously  her  troubled. 

Drayton,  yymphifiii. 

8uch  doctrines  in  the  pigeon-house  were  taught : 
You  need  not  ask  how  wondroutly  they  wrought. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  In:;-.. 
Of  injured  fame,  and  mighty  wrongs  received, 
Cloe  complains,  and  wondruusly  '•  aggrieved. 

Granvillf. 
2.  In  a  strange  manner. 

Then  medicines woiufroutly composed,  the  skilfull 

leech  applyed.  Chapman. 

Wont.  v.  n.     Be  accustomed  ;  use ;  be  used. 

A  yearly  solemn  feast  she  wont  to  mske. 
The  day  that  first  doth  lead  the  year  around. 

Spenter. 

Through  power  of  that,  his  cunninit  thieveries 
He  wonts  to  work,  that  none  the  same  espies.       Id. 
Jason  the  Thessalian  was  wont  to  say,  that  some 
things  must  be  done  unjustly,  that  many  thiniri 
may  be  done  justly.— Bacon. 

I  this  night  have  drenm'd. 
If  dream'd,  not  as  I  oft  am  wont,  of  thee, 
But  of  offence  and  trouble. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  81. 
The  eagle's  fate  and  mine  are  one. 

Which  on  the  shaft  that  made  him  die 
Espied  a  feather  of  his  own, 
Wherewith  he  wont  to  soar  so  high. 

Waller,  To  a  Lady  singing  a  Song  of  his 

composing. 

A  mother  was  wont  always  to  indulge  her 
daughters,  when  any  of  them  desired  squirrel*  or 
birds,  but  then  they  must  keep  them  well.— Ijncke. 

Another  sort  of  sophism  is  wont  to  be  called  an 
imperfect  enumeration  or  false  induction,  when 
from  a  few  experiments  men  infer  general  theorem.*. 
—  Wattt,  Logick. 

Wont.  s.    Custom  ;  habit ;  use. 

Passing  their  time  according  to  their  wont,  they 
waited  for  the  coming  of  Phalantus.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 
_Things  natural  in  that  regard  forget  not  their  or- 
dinary natural  wont,  that  which  is  heavy  mounting 
sometime  upwards  of  its  own  accord.— Hooker,  Ec- 
clesiastical Polity. 

They  are  by  sudden  alarm  or  watchword  to  b<> 
called  out  to  their  military  motions  under  sky  or 
covert,  according  to  the  season,  as  was  the  Roman 
wont. — Milton. 

•Wonted,    part.   adj.      Accustomed ;    used  ; 
usual :   (used  both  of  perxons  and  thinys). 

Her  champion  stout,  to  aid  his  friend, 
Again  his  wonted  weapon  proved.  Spenitfr. 

So  pray'd  they,  innocent,  and  to  their  thoughts 
Firm  peace  recover'd  soon  and  wontetl  calm. 

Milton,  Paradise  Ijott,  v.  200. 
The  pond-frog  would  fain  have  gotten  the  other 
frog  over;  but  she  was  wonted  to  the  place,  and 
would  not  remove. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 
[Who  have  no  house,]  sit  round  where  once  it  was, 

And  with  full  eyes  each  wonted  room  require ; 
Haunting  the  .vet  warm  ashes  of  the  place. 
As  murther'd  men  walk  where  they  did  expire. 

Dryden,  Annus  j/trabilit,  cclvi. 
Wontedness.    s.       Attribute   suggested   hy 
Wonted;  state  of  being  accustomed  to. 
Rare. 

Did  I  see  anything  more  of  Christ  in  those  that 
pretend  to  other  modes  of  government,  I  ini--lit  >u^- 
pect  my  judgment  biassed  with  prejudice  or  tcoaferf- 
ness  of  opinion.— Eikon  hasilikii. 

Wontiess.  adj.      Unaccustomed  ;    unusual. 
Obsolete. 

Whither,  love,  wilt  thou  now  carry  me? 
What  wontless  fury  dost  thou  now  inspire 
Into  my  feeble  breast,  when  full  of  thee  V  Spenter. 

Woo.  v.  a.     [A.S.  wogan  =  marry.] 

1.  Court;  sue  to  for  love. 

We  cannot  fight  for  love,  as  men  may  do ; 
.We  should  be  woo'd,  and  were  not  made  to  woo. 

tihakespfar,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  ii.  2. 
Some  lay  in  dead  men's  skulls:  and  in  those  holes 
Where  eyes  did  once  inhabit,  then-  were  crept, 
As  'twere  in  scorn  of  eyes,  reflecting  gems. 
That  woo'd  to  the  slimy  bottom  of  the  deep. 
And  mock'd  the  dead  bones  that  lay  srntter'd  by. 

/(/.,  Richard  111.  i.  I. 
Fancies  and  notions  he  pursues, 

Which  ne'er  had  being  but  in  thought: 
Each  like  the  Grecian  artist  we* 
The  imaite  he  himself  has  wrought. 

Prior,  Epistle*,  To  the  Hon.  C.  Montagvr. 
Oh,  stretch  thy  reign,  fuir  peace!  from  shore  to 

shore, 

Till  conquest  cease,  and  slav'ry  be  no  more ; 
Till  th"  I'reed  Indians  in  their  native  groves 
Reap  their  own  fruits,  and  won  their  sable  lores. 

Pope,  Windsor  Forent. 

2.  Court  solicitously ;    invite    with   impor- 
tunity. 

Yet  can  she  love  a  foreign  emperor. 

Whom  of  greiit  worth  and  pow'r  she  hears  to  be: 
If  she  be  »•.»•'</  hut  by  ntnlmsxador, 

Or  but  his  letters  or  his  pictures  see : 
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So  while  the  virrin  soul  on  earth  doth  stay, 

She  woo'd  and  tempted  is  ten  thousand  wavs 
By  these  great  pow'rs,  which  on  the  earth  bear 


sway, 
The  wisdom  of  the  world,  wealth,  pleasure,  praise. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 
Sweet  bird,  that  shunn'st  the  noise  of  folly, 
Most  musical,  most  melancholy! 
Thee,  chauntress,  oft  the  woods  among, 
I  woo  to  hear  thy  even-song. 

Milton,  11  Penseroso,  61. 

•Woo.  J'.  n.     Court  ;  make  love. 

With  pomp,  and  trains,  and  in  a  crowd  they  woo, 
"When  true  felicity  is  but  in  two.  Dryden. 

•Wood.  adj.      [A.S.  wod.]      Mad  ;   furious  ; 
raging. 

Winds  do  rage  as  winds  were  wood, 
And  cause  spring  tides  to  raise  great  flood. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good 

Husbandry. 

Coal-black  steeds  yborn  of  hellish  brood, 
That  on  their  rusty  bits  did  champ  as  they  were 
wood.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  5,  20. 

Sure  these  wanton  swains  are  wode. 

Fletcher,  Faithful  ShepJierdess. 

•Wood.  s.     [A.S.  wod,  wuda,  nude.] 

1.  Large  and  thick  collection  of  trees. 

Light  thickens,  and  the  crow 
Makes  wing  to  the  rooky  wood. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  hi.  2. 
Amongst  his  well-grown  woods,  the  shag-hair'd 
satyrs  stand.  Drayton. 

Hecate,  when  she  gave  to  rule  the  woods, 
Then  led  me  trembling  through  those  dire  abodes. 
Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JSneid,  vi.  760. 

2.  Substance  of  trees  ;  timber. 

Balm  his  foul  head  with  warm  distilled  waters, 
And  burn  sweet  wood  to  make  the  lodging  sweet. 

Sliakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew, 

induction,  scene  1. 
Of  long  growth  there  stood 
A  laurel's  trunk,  a  venerable  wood. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vii.  88. 

As  \hefirst  element  in  a  compound. 

The  cavity  of  the  tin  plate  was  filled  with  a  melted 
cement,  made  of  pitch,  rosin,  and  tvood-ashes,  well 
incorporated.  —  Boyle. 

Having  filled  it  about  five  inches  with  thoroughly 
kindled  wood-coals,  we  let  it  down  into  the  glass.—  Id. 
•Woodbine.  *.     Honeysuckle. 

Beatrice,  e'en  now 
Couch'd  in  the  woodbine  coverture. 

Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iii.  1. 
The  nymphs  of  the  mountains  would  be  drawn. 
upon  their  heads  garlands  of  woodbine  and  wild 
roses.  —  Peacham. 

Woodcock,  s.  Native  bird,  akin  to  the 
snipes,  of  the  genus  Scolopax  (rusticola). 

He  hath  bid  me  to  a  calve's  bead  and  a  canon  ; 
shall  I  not  find  ^woodcock  too?—  Shakespear,  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing,  iii.  1. 

Soon  as  the  grey-eyed  Morning  streaks  the  skies 
And  in  the  doubtful  day  the  woodcock  flies, 
Her  cleanly  pail  the  pretty  housewife  bears. 

Gay,  Trivia,  i.  233. 

Woodcut.  .1.    Engraving  on  wood. 

I  illustrated  them  by  figures  delineated  with  all 
the  'fidelity  and  animation  I  was  able  to  impart  to 
mere  woodcuts  without  colour.—  Bewick,  History  of 
British  Birds,  preface  to  sixth  edition. 

Wooddrink.  (the  d  double  in  sound  as  well 
as  in  spelling.)  s.  [translation  of  the  De- 
coctio  lignorum  of  the  old  Pharmacopoeias.] 
In  Medicine.  Decoction  or  infusion  of 
medicinal  woods,  as  sassafras. 

The  drinking  elder-wine  or  wooddrinks  is  very 
useful.—  -Sir  J.  Floyer,  Preternatural  State  of  the 
Animal  Humours. 
•Wooded,  part.  adj.     Supplied  with  wood. 

Wooded  so 
It  makes  a  spring  of  all  kindes  that  grow. 

Chapman. 

The  lord  Strutts  have  been  possessed  of  a  very 
great  landed  estate,  well-conditioned,  wooded,  anil 
watered.—  Arbuthnot,  History  of  John  Bull. 
•Wooden,  -adj. 
1  .  Ligneous  ;  made  of  wood  ;  timber. 

They  used  to  vault  or  leap  up  ;  and  therefore  they 
had  wooden  horses  in  their  houses  and  abroad.—  Sir 
T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 
Press'd   with    the    burden,   Caeneus   pants   for 

breath  ; 

And  on  his  shoulders  bears  the  wooden  death. 
Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Story  <if  Caeneas. 
The  haberdasher  stole  off  his  hat  that  hung  upon 
a  wooden  peg.  —  Addison,  Spectator. 
2.  Clumsy  ;  awkward. 

I'll  win  this  lady  Margaret  :  for  whom  ? 
Why,  for  my  king:  tush,  that's  a  wooden  thing. 

MObfJMor,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  v.  3. 
When  a  Viold  man  is  out  of  countenance,  he  makes 
a  very  wooden  figure  on  it.—  Collier,  On  Confidence. 
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As   the  first  element  of  a  compound :  (as, 

wooden- headed,  wooden-legged). 
Woodfail.  s.     Fall,  cutting,  of  timber. 

And  because  it  is  apparent  that  the  woodfalls  this 
year  do  not  amount  to  half  that  sum  of  twenty-five 
thousand  pounds,  your  majesty  is  to  give  charge 
that  consideration  be  had  how  the  same  shall  be 
supplied  by  some  other  extraordinary  for  the  present 
year.— Bacon,  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  485.  (Ord  MS.) 

Woodg-od.  s.    Sylvan  deity. 

The  wyld  woodgods  arrived  in  the  place. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Woodhole.  s.     Place  where  wood  is  laid  up. 

What  should  I  do  ?  or  whither  turn  ?  amazed, 
Confounded,  to  the  dark  recess  I  fly 
Of  woodlwle.  J.  Philips,  Splendid  Shilling. 

Woodiness.     *.       Attribute    suggested    by 
Woody ;  state  of  containing  much  wood. 

The  vine,  which  was  grown  to  that  bulk  and 
woodiness.  as  to  make  a  statue  of  Jupiter  and  co- 
lumns in  Juno's  temple.— Evelyn,  Sylva,  b.iii.  ch.ni. 
§4. 
Woodisb.  adj.     Sylvan.     Rare. 

She  pleasantly  reports 

The  many  mirthful  jests,  and  wanton  woodish  sports 
In  Maxfield  they  have  had. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  xi.  (Ord  MS.) 

•Woodland,  s.      District,   tract,    or  ground 
covered  with  woods. 

He  that  rides  post  through  a  country,  may,  from 
the  transient  view,  tell  how  the  parts  lie ;  here  a 
morass,  and  there  a  river,  woodland  in  one  part,  and 
savanas  in  another. — Locke. 

Here  hills  and  vales,  the  woodland  and  the  plain, 
Here  earth  and  water  seem  to  strive  again. 

Pope,  Windsor  Forest. 
Used  adjectivally. 

This  household  beast  that   used  the  woodland 

grounds 
Was  view'd  at  first  by  the  young  hero's  hounds. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JBneid,  vii.  678. 
By  her  awaked,  the  woodland  choir 
To  hail  the  common  God  prepares.  Fenton. 

Woodiark.    s.       Species  of  lark   (Alauda 
arbor ea). 

Where,  smit  with  undissembled  pain, 
The  woodlark  mourns  her  absent  love.     Shenstone. 
Woodlouse.  .v.     Millepede. 

There  is  an  insect  they  call  a  woodlouse, 
That  folds  up  itself  in  itself,  for  a  house, 
As  round  as  a  ball,  without  head,  without  tail, 
Inclos'd  cap-a-pe  in  a  strong  coat  of  mail.       Swift. 
The  millepes  or  woodlouse  is  a  small  insect ;  it  has 
only  fourteen  pair  of  short  legs;  it  is  a  very  swift 
runner,  but  it  can  occasionally  roll  itself  up  into  the 
form  of  a  ball.    They  are  found  under  old  logs  of 
wood  or  large  stones,  or  between  the  bark  and  wood 
of  decayed  trees. — Sir  J.  Hill,  Materia  Medica. 
Woodman,  s.     Sportsman  ;  hunter. 

Their  cry  being  composed  of  so  well-sorted  mouths, 
that  any  man  would  perceive  therein  some  kind  of 
proportion,  but  the  skilful  woodmen  did  find  a  mu- 
sick. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

The  duke  is  a  better  woodman  than  thou  takest 
him  for. — SJiakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  3. 
This  is  some  one,  like  us,  night-foundered  here, 
Or  else  some  neighbour  woodman. 

Milton,  Comus,  483. 

A  skilful  woodsman,  by  windlassing,  presently 
gets  a  shoot.— Hammond,  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  615. 

So  when  the  ivoodman's  toil  her  cave  surrounds, 
And  with  the  hunter's  cry  the  grove  resounds. 
With  grief  and  rage  the  mother-lion  stung, 
Fearless  herself,  yet  trembles  for  her  young.    Pope. 
Woodmong-er.  s.     Woodseller. 

A  carman  of  one  Smith,  a  woodmonger  in  West- 
minster, found  a  paper.— Sir  H.  Wotton,  Remains, 
p.  547. 

Woodness.     s.      Attribute     suggested     by 
Wood,  adj. ;  anger;  rage;  madness. 

When  that  he  sholde  stryke  upon  his  harpe,  the 
woodnesse  of  the  wyeked  spyryte  sholde  be  myty- 
gate  and  swaged.— Bishop  Fisher,  Psalms. 

With  fell  woodnesse  he  effiereed  was, 
And  wilfully  him  throwing  on  the  gras, 
Did  beat  and  bouuse  his  head  and  breast  full  sore. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Woodnote.  5.     Wild  music. 

Then  to  the  well-trod  stage  anon, 
If  Jonson's  learned  sock  be  on, 
Or  swoutest  Shakspeare,  fancy's  child, 
Warble  his  native  woodnotes  wild. 

Milton,  L' Allegro,  131. 

Woodnymph.     s.      Fabled  goddess  of  the 
woods. 

Soft  she  withdrew,  and  like  a  woodnymph  light, 
Oread,  or  Dryad,  or  of  Delia's  train, 
Betook  her  to  the  groves. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  386. 
By  dimpled  brook  and  fountain  brim, 
The  woodnymphs,  deck'd  with  daisies  trim, 
Their  merry  wakes  and  pastimes  keep. 

Id.,  Comus,  119. 
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Woodpeck.  s.     Woodpecker.    Hare. 

Nor  woodpecks,  nor  the  swallow,  harbour  near. 

Addison,  Translation  of  the  fourth  Georgic, 
Woodpecker,  .s. 

1.  Native  bird  of  the  genus  Picus. 

The  structure  of  the  tongue  of  the  woodpecker  is 
very  singular,  whether  we  look  at  its  great  length, 
its  bones  and  muscles,  its  incompassinfr  parts  of  the 
neck  and  head,  the  better  to  exert  itself  in  length, 
and,  again,  to  retract  it  into  its  cell ;  and  lastly, 
whether  we  look  at  its  sharp,  horny,  bearded  point, 
and  the  gluey  matter  at  the  end  of  it,  the  better  to 
stab  and  draw  little  maggots  out  of  wood. — Derham, 
PhysicO'Tlieology . 

2.  As  a  cant  term ;  see  extract. 

In  the  former  scene  of  sharping  they  derived  their 
cant  terms  from  a  rabbit-warren,  but  in  the  present, 
their  allusions  partly  relate  to  an  aviary,  and  truly 
the  proverb  suited  them,  of  '  birds  of  a  feather.' 
Those  who  first  propose  to  sit  down  to  play  are 
called  the  Leaders ;  the  ruined  gamesters  are  the 
Forlorn-hope;  the  great  winner  is  the  Eagle;  a 
stander-by,  who  encourages,  by  little  ventures  him- 
self, the  freshly  imported  gallant,  who  is  called  the 
Gull,  is  the  Woodpecker ;  and  a  monstrous  bird  of 
prey,  who  is  always  hovering  round  the  table,  is  the 
Gull-groper. — /.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of  Literature, 
Usurers  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 

Woodpigeon.  s.     Stockdove. 

If  Seinirarnis  be  a  ivood-pigeon  in  Greece,  it  may 
perchance  have  been  a  house-pigeon  in  the  country 
of  Ashur. — Gregory,  Posthuma,  p.  236. 

Woodroof.  s.     In  Botany.     Native  plant  of 

the  genus  Asperula  (odorata). 
tVoodsare.  s.  [  ?  ]  Matter  like  saliva  found 
on  herbs ;  in  reality,  a  kind  of  cocoon  or  in- 
vestment of  the  larvae  of  the  froghoppers. 
Mare,  thouyh  wanted  ;  no  term  for  the  se- 
cretion, which  is  common,  being  current. 

The  froth  called  woodsare,  being  like  a  kind  of 
spittle,  is  found  upon  herbs,  as  lavender,  and  sage. — 
Bacon. 

Woodsere.  s.  [  ?  ]  Time  when  there  is  no 
sap  in  the  tree.  Obsolete. 

From  May  to  October  leave  cropping,  for  why, 
In  woodsere,  whatever  thou  croppest  shall  die. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  foints  of  good 
Husbandry. 

Woodsorrel.  s.  Native  plant  of  the  genus 
Oxalis  (acetosella  and  corniculata).  The 
true  sorrels  belong  to  the  genus  Rumex 
(acetosa  and  acetosella) ;  both  genera, 
however,  yield  oxalic  acid.  The  woodsor- 
reh  with  the  trefoils  divide  the  claim  to  the 
name  of  Shamrock. 

Woodward.  s.    Forester ;  warden  of  woods. 
A  chase  or  park  hath  only  keepers  arid  woodwards. 
—Howell,  Letters,  iv.  16. 

He  used  to  ride  to  the  woods,  and  visit  all  the 
coppices,  and  ask  the  vmodward  several  questions. 
— Dr.  Pope,  Life  of  Bishop  Ward,  p.  75. 
"Woody,  adj. 

1.  Abounding  with  wood. 

Oft  in  glimmering  bowers  and  glades 
He  met  her,  and  in  secret  shades 
Of  woody  Ida's  inmost  grove. 

Milton,  Tl  Penseroso,  27. 
Diana's  woody  realms  he  next  invades 
And  crosses  through  the  consecrated  shades. 

Addison. 

2.  Ligneous  ;  consisting  of  wood. 

In  the  woody  parts  of  plants,  which  are  their 
bones,  the  principles  are  so  compounded  as  to  make 
them  flexible  without  joints,  and  also  elastick. — 
Grew. 

Herbs  are  those  plants  whose  stalks  are  soft,  nnd 
have  nothing  woody  in  them,  as  grass  and  hemlock. 
— Locke. 

3.  Relating  to  woods  ;  sylvan. 

All  the  satyrs  scorn  their  woody  kind, 
And  henceforth  nothing  fair  bui  heron  earth  they 
find.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  (5,  IS. 

"Wooer.  s.  [A.S.  wogere.~\  One  who  woos 
a  woman. 

The  wooers  most  are  touched  on  this  ostent, 
To  whom  are  dangers  great  and  imminent. 

Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey. 
Aristippus  said,  that  those  that  studied  particular 
sciences,  and  neglected  philosophy,  were  like  Pene- 
lope's wooers,  that  made  love  to  the  waiting-woman. 
— Bacon,  Apophthegms. 

Usurping  wooers  felt  his  thund'ring  sword, 
And  willing  nations  knew  their  native  lord. 

Creech. 

Woof.  s.     [from  root  of  weave,  weft,  &c.] 
1.  Set  of  threads  that  crosses  the  warp;  the 
weft. 


WOO  I 

The  placing  of  the  tangible  parts  in  lentrth  o 
transverse,  as  in  the  warp  and  the  woof  of  textile,  L 
more  inward  or  more  outward.— Bacon,  Natural 
and  Experimental  History. 
2.  Texture ;  cloth. 

A  vest  of  purple  flow'd, 
Ins  had  dipp'd  the  woof. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  243 
I  must  put  off 

These  my  sky-robes,  spun  out  of  Iris'  woo/. 
,  Id.,  Comus,  82. 

Wooingiy.  adv.  In  a  wooing  manner;  pleas- 
ingly ;  so  as  to  invite  stay. 

The  temple-haunting  martlet  does  approve, 
By  his  loved  mansionry,  that  heaven's  breath 
Smells  wooingly  here.        Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  6. 
'Wool.  s.     [A.S.  wul,  wull.~\ 

1.  Fleece  of  sheep ;  that  which  is  woven  into 
cloth. 

A  gown  made  of  the  finest  wool, 
Which  from  our  pretty  lambs  we  pull; 
Fair  lined  slippers  for  the  cold, 
With  buckles  of  the  purest  gold.  Marlowe. 

Thou  owest  the  sheep  no  wooZ.the  cat  no  perfume. 
Shakespear,  King  Lear.  iii.  4. 

Concerning  their  complaint  for  price  of  wool,  he 
would  give  orders  that  his  commissioners  should 
cause  clothiers  to  take  wool,  paying  only  two  parts 
of  the  price.— Sir  J.  Hayward. 

2.  Any  short  thick  hair. 

Eye  of  newt,  and  toe  of  frog, 
Wool  of  bat,  and  tongue  of  dog. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

Woolcomber.  s.  One  whose  business  is  to 
comb  wool. 

Of '  The  Fleece,'  which  never  became  popular,  and 
is  now  universally  neglected,  I  can  say  little  that  is 
likely  to  recall  it  to  attention.  The  woolcomber  and 
the  poet  appear  to  me  such  discordant  natures,  that 
an  attempt  to  bring  them  together  is  to  '  couple  the 
serpent  with  the  fowl.' — Johnson,  Lives  of  the  Poets, 
Dyer. 

Woolfel.  s.  [/eZ  =  skin.]  Skin  not  stripped 
of  the  wool. 

Wool  and  woolfels  were  ever  of  little  value  in  this 
kingdom.— Sir  J.  Davies,  Discourse  on  the  State  of 
Ireland. 

Woolgathering-,  s.  An  old  expression 
coupled  with  wits,  applied  to  an  inatten- 
tive or  careless  person. 

This  gentle  friar,  whose  wit  was  not  gone  of  wool- 
gathering/, came  to  the  church. — Florio,  World  of 
Wonders,  p.  349 :  1608. 

His  wits  were  a  woolgatJiering  as  they  say,  and 
his  head  busied  about  other  matters.— Burton,  Ana- 
tomy of  Melancholy ,  pt.  i.  §  2. 

Woollen,  adj.  Made  of  wool  not  finely 
dressed,  and  thence  used  likewise  for  any- 
thing coarse :  (used  in  general  for  made  of 
wool,  as  distinct  from  linen). 

Woollen  cloth  will  tenter,  linen  scarcely.— Bacon. 
At  dawn  of  day  our  general  cleft  his  pate, 
Spite  of  his  woollen  nightcap. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  i.  1. 
Woollen,  s.     Cloth  made  of  wool. 

I  could  not  endure  a,  husband  with  a  beard  on  his 
face;  I  had  rather  lie  in  woollen.  —  Shakespear, 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  ii.  1. 

His  breeches  were  of  rugged  woollen, 
And  had  been  at  the  siege  of  Bullen. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  1, 809. 

Odious !  in  woollen !  'twould  a  saint  provoke ! . . . 
No,  let  a  charming  chintz  and  Brussels  lace 
Wrap  my  cold  limbs,  and  shade  my  lifeless  face. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  i.  246. 

Woollen-draper,  s.  Dealer  in  woollen  cloth. 

He  is  a  bel-esprit  and  a  ivoollen-draper. — Swift. 
Woolliness.     s.       Attribute    suggested    by 
Woolly. 

The  ivoolliness  of  cotton  gives  a  kind  of  nap  to  the 
cloths  made  of  it,  which  renders  them  soft  to  the 
touch,  but  apt  to  contract  dust. — Aiken,  Arts  of 
Life,  letter  10.    (Ord  MS.) 
Woolly,  adj. 

1.  Clothed  with  wool. 

When  the  work  of  generation  was 
Between  these  woolly  breeders, 
The  skilful  shepherd  peel'd  me  certain  wands. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

2.  Consisting  of  wool. 

Some  few,  by  temp'rance   taught,  approaching 

slow, 

To  distant  fate  by  easy  journeys  go : 
Gently  they  lay  'em  down  as  ev'ning  sheep 
On  their  own  woolly  lleeces  softly  sleep.       Dryden. 

3.  Resembling  wool. 

What  signifies 
My  fleece  of  wooVy  hair,  that  now  uncurls? 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  ii.  3. 
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Nothing  profits  more 

Than  frequent  snows :  O  may'st  thou  often  see 
Thy  furrows  whiten'd  by  the  woolly  rain, 
JN  utritious !  j.  Philips,  Cyder,  ii.  181. 

Woolpack.  s.  Bag  of  wool ;  bundle  of  wool. 
As  woolpacks  quash  the  leaden  ball. 

Shenstone,  Progress  of  Taste. 
Used  adjectivally.     Heavy  as  a  woolpack. 

Chaos  of  presbyt'ry,  where  laymen  guide 
\\  ith  the  tame  woolpack  clergy  by  their  side. 
,  Cleaveland. 

Woolsack,  s. 

1.  Sack  or  bag  of  wool. 
3.  Seat  of  the  lord  chancellor  in  the  House 
of  Lords. 

At  bar  abusive,  on  the  bench  unable, 
Knave  on  the  woolsack,  fop  at  council-table. 

Dryden,  Essay  upon  Satire. 

Woolward.  adv.     In  the  direction  of  wool. 
Hare. 

Some  of  them  never  eat  any  flesh ;  others  go  wool- 
ward,  and  in  hair.— JIarmar,  Translation  of  Beza, 

They  go  woolward,  whip  themselves,  &c.— Burton, 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  675. 

I  have  no  shirt :  I  go  woolward  for  penance. 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  v.  2. 
Woorara.  s.     See  Wurali. 
Woosy.  adj.    [A.S.  wosig.'}     Oozy. 

What  is  she  else  but  a  foul  woosy  marsh. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  xxv.    (Ord  MS.) 
Wootz.  s.     Indian  steel. 

Wootz  [is]  a  very  hard  steel  made  in  India,  and 
containing  small  portions  of  silicon,  manganese, 
nickel,  and  tungsten.  It ...  exhibits  very  beautiful 
patterns  when  etched  with  acids.  —  Watts,  Dic- 
tionary of  Chemistry. 

Wootz  [is]  a  species  of  steel  of  excellent  quality  im- 
ported from  India,  and  of  which  it  is  believed  that 
the  celebrated  Damascus  sword  blades  were  made. 
It  is  made  by  melting  small  pieces  of  wrought  iron 
mixed  with  some  twigs  from  a  tree  and  covered  by 
a  green  leaf'  in  small  crucibles  luted  close  with  clay ; 
these  crucibles  are  then  built  up  in  a  pyramidal 
form  in  a  furnace  and  exposed  to  a  strong  heat.  The 
pieces  of  wootz  are  taken  put  after  the  crucibles 
have  cooled,  and  are  of  the  size  of  about  half  a  hen's 
egg.  To  form  a  Damascus  sword  blade,  each  piece 
of  wootz  was  drawn  out  under  the  hammer  into  a 
thin  riband,  and  a  bundle  of  these  was  then  welded 
together.  Wootz  has  been  known  from  a  remote 
antiquity.  It  contains  traces  of  siliciuin  and  alu- 
minium.— Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 

Word.  s.   [A.S.] 

1.  Single  part  of  speech. 

If  you  speak  three  words,  it  will  three  times 
report  you  the  three  words.— Bacon. 

As  conceptions  are  the  images  of  things  to  the 
mind  within  itself,  so  arewort/s  or  names  the  marks 
of  those  conceptions  to  the  minds  of  them  we  con- 
verse with. — South,  Sermons. 

Amongst  men  who  confound  their  ideas  with 
words,  there  must  be  endless  disputes,  wrangling, 
and  jargon. — Locke. 

2.  Short  discourse. 

Shall  I  vouchsafe  your  worship  a  word  or  two  ? — 
Two  thousand,  and  I'll  vouchsafe  thee  the  hearing. — 
Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  2. 

A  friend  who  shall  own  thee  in  thy  lowest  con- 
dition, answer  all  thy  wants,  and,  in  a  word,  never 
leave  thee.— South,  Sermons. 

In  a  word,  the  Gospel  describes  God  to  us  in  all 
respects  such  a  one  as  we  would  wish  him  to  be. — 
Archbishop  Tillotson. 

3.  Talk ;  discourse. 

Why  should  calamity  be  full  of  words  7— 
Let  them  have  scope,  though  what  they  do  impart 
Help  nothing  else,  yet  they  do  ease  the  heart. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

He  commanded  the  men  to  be  ranged  in  batta- 
lions, and  rid  to  every  squadron,  giving  them  such 
words  as  were  proper  to  the  occasion. — Lord  Cla- 
rendon, History  of  the  Orand  Rebellion. 

If  you  dislike  the  play, 
Pray  make  no  words  on 't  till  the  second  day 
Or  third  be  past ;  for  we  would  have  you  know  it, 
The  loss  will  fall  on  us,  not  on  the  poet. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  The  Sophy,  prologue. 

If  I  appear  a  little  word-bound  in  my  nrst  solu- 
tions, I  hope  it  will  be  imputed  to  the  long  disuse  of 
speech. — Spectator. 

4.  Dispute ;  verbal  contention. 

In  argument  upon  a  case. 
Some  words  there  grew  'twixt  Somerset  and  me. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  ii.  5. 

5.  Language ;  oral  expression ;  living  speech. 

I'll  write  thee  a  challenge,  or  I'll  deliver  thy  in- 1 
donation  to  him  by  word  of  mouth.— Shakespear, 
Twelfth  Night,  ii.  3. 

Why  should  she  write  to  Edmund?  Might  not  you  j 
Transport  her  purposes  by  word  I 

Id.,  King  Lear,  iv.  5. , 
8s  2 
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An  easy  way,  by  word  of  mouth  communicated  to 
me.  —  Boyle. 

6.  Promise. 


'.  k(*P  thy  word  justly,  swear 
.—  Shakespear,  Ktng  Lear,  iii.  4. 
I  take  your  princely  word  for  these  redresses.— 
I  give  it  you,  and  will  maintain  my  word 

Shakespear.  Henry  'IV.  Part  II.  iv.  2. 
All  of  them  stout  and  hard  people,  false  of  their 
words,  treacherous  in  their  practices,  and  merciless 
in  their  revenges.—  Heylin. 
The  duke  shall  wield  his  conqu'ring  sword, 

The  chancellor  make  a  speech, 
The  king  shall  pass  his  honest  word, 
Ihe  pawu'd  revenue  sums  afford. 
And  then,  Come  kiss  my  breech. 

Dryden,  On  the  Young  Statesmen. 

7.  Signal  ;  token  ;  order. 

Every  soldier,  kill  his  prisoners; 
Give  the  word  through.    Shaketpear,  Henry  V.  iv.  6. 

8.  Account  ;  tidings  ;  message. 

Bring  me  word  thither 
How  the  world  goes,  that  to  the  pace  of  it 
I  may  spur  on  my  journey. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanu$,  i.  10. 
Two  optick  nerves  she  ties, 
Like  spectacles  across  the  eyes  j 
By  which  the  spirits  bring  her  word, 
Whene'er  the  balls  are  fix  d  or  stirr'd. 

Prior,  Alma,  \.  31. 

9.  Declaration  ;  purpose  expressed. 

Old  as  I  am  I  take  thee  at  thy  icon*. 
And  will  to-morrow  thank  thee  with  my  sword. 

Dryden,  Conquest  of  Granada,  'Part  I.  ii.  1. 

10.  Affirmation. 

I  desire  not  the  reader  should  take  my  word.  and 
therefore  I  will  set  two  of  their  discourses  in  the 
same  light  for  every  man  to  judge.—  Dryden. 

11.  Scripture;  word  of  God. 

They  say  this  church  of  England  neither  hath 
the  word  purely  preached,  nor  the  sacraments  sin- 
cerely ministered.—  Archbishop  fVTUtgtft. 

12.  In    Theology.     Second    person  of   the 
Trinity. 

Thou  my  Word,  begotten  Son,  by  thee 
This  I  perform.         Milton,  Paradise  Lott,  vii.  163. 

18.  Motto  ;  short  sentence  ;  proverb. 

Round  about  the  wreath  this  word  was  writ. 
'  Burnt  I  do  burne.'  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

The  word  under  her  silver  shield.—  B.  Jonson, 
Cynthia's  Revels. 

The  old  word  is,  'What  the  eye  views  not,  the 
heart  rues  not.'—  Bishop  Hall,  Balm  of  Oilead. 
Word.  v.  n.     Dispute. 

He  that  descends  not  to  word  it  with  a  shrew, 
does  worse  than  beat  her.—  Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 
Word.   v.  a. 

1  .  Express  in  proper  words. 

Let  us  blacken  him  what  we  can,  said  Harrison  of 
the  blessed  king,  upon  the  wording  and  drawing 
up  his  charge  against  approaching  trial.  —  South, 
Sermons. 

The  apology  for  the  king  is  the  same,  but  worded 
with  greater  deference  to  that  great  prince.—  Ad- 
dison. 

2.  Affect   by  many  words;   overpower   by 
words. 

If  one  were  to  be  worded  to  death,  Italian  is  the 
fittest  language.  —  Howett,  Letters,  i.  1,42. 

The  laws  will  not  be  worded  out  of  their  course. 
—  South,  Sermons,  vii.  304. 

Wordcatcher.  s.    One  who  cavils  at  words. 
Each  wight  who  reads  not,  and  but  scans  and 

spells, 
Each  wordcatcher  that  lives  on  syllables. 

Pope,  Epistle  to  Arbvthnot. 

Worder.  *.     One  who  uses  words  ;  speaker. 
We  could  not  say  as  much  of  our  high  wordert.  — 
Whitlock,  Observations  on  the  Present  Jfait*ers  </ 
the  English,  p.  8J9:  1054. 

Wordiness,    s.      Attribute    suggested    by 
Wordy  ;  quality  of  abounding  with  words. 
Wordisn.  adj.    Respecting  words. 

Both  [poetry  and  oratory]  have  such  an  afliiiitr 
in  the  wordisn  considerations.—  Sir  P.  Sidney,  De- 
fence of  Poetry. 

What  1  have  hitherto  said  in  these  wordish  testi- 
monies. —  Hammond,  Works,  ii.  167. 

Wordishness.   s.     Attribute  suggested  by 
Wordish, 

The  truth  they  hide  by  their  dark  icordishness 
Sir  K.  Digby.  Treatise  on  the  Nature  of  Bodies, 

prefatory  verses. 
Wordless,  adj.    Silent  ;  without  words. 

Her  joy  with  heaved-up  Lands  she  doth  express, 
And,  wordless,  so  greets  neaven  for  his  success. 

Shakespear,  Rape  of  Lucrece. 
Wordless  quakers  shall  go  down  the  wind. 

Bishop  Stillingflett,  Verses  on  Oataker 

Sermons.  p.  78  :  IBM. 
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Wordy,  adj.     Verbose  ;  full  of  words. 

Phocion,  beholding  a  wordy  orator,  \yhile  he  was 
making  a  magnificent  speech  full  of  vain  promises, 
said.  I  now  fix  my  eyes  upon  a  cypress-tree  :  it  has 
.ill  the  pomp  imaginable  in  its  branches,  leaves,  and 
height ;  but  it  bears  no  fruit. — Spectator. 

We  need  not  lavish  hours  in  wordy  periods 
As  do  the  Romans,  ere  they  dare  to  fiirht. 

A.  Philips,  Briton. 
Work.  v.  n.     [A.S.  wyrcan.~\ 
].  Labour;  travail;  toil. 

Go  and  work ;  for  no  straw  shall  be  given  you. — 
Exodus,  v.  18. 

Good  Kent,  how  shall  I  live  and  work 
To  match  thy  goodness  ?  life  will  be  too  short. 

Sliakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 
Whether  we  work  or  play,  or  sleep  or  wake, 
Our  life  doth  pass,  and  with  time's  wings  doth  fly. 

Sir  J.  Da  vies,  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 
•2.  Be  in  action  ;  be  in  motion. 

In  Morat  your  hoi>es  a  crown  design'd, 
Aiid  all  the  woman  work'd  within  your  mind. 

Dry  den,  Aurengzebe,  \.  1. 

3.  Act ;  carry  on  operations. 

Our  better  part  remains 
To  work  in  close  design. 

Hilton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  645. 

4.  Operate  as  a  manufacturer. 

They  that  work  in  fine  flax. — Isaiah,  xix.  9. 

5.  Ferment. 

Into  wine  and  strong  beer  put  some  like  sub- 
stances, while  they  work,  which  may  make  them 
fume  and  inflame  less. — Bacon. 

If  in  the  wort  of  beer,  while  it  worketh,  before  it 
lie  tunned,  the  burrage  be  often  changed  with  fresh, 
it  will  make  a  sovereign  drink  for  melancholy. — Id., 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

6.  Operate  ;  have  effect. 

AH  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that 
love  God. — Romans,  viii.  28. 

With  some  other  business  put  the  king 
From  these  sad  thoughts,  that  work  too  much  upon 
him.  Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  2. 

Gravity  worketh  weakly,  both  far  from  the  earth, 
and  also  within  the  earth.— Bacon. 

Although  the  same  tribute  laid  by  consent,  or  by 
imposing,  be  all  one  to  the  purse,  yet  it  works  di- 
versely on  the  courage  :  no  people  overcharged  with 
tribute  is  fit  for  empire. — Id. 

These  positive  undertakings  wrought  upon  many 
to  think  that  this  opportunity  should  not  be  lost. — 
Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Nor  number  nor  example  with  him  wrought 
To  swerve  from  truth,  or  change  his  constant  mind. 
Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  901. 

Objects  of  pity,  when  the  cause  is  new, 
Would  work  too  fiercely  on  the  giddy  crowd. 

Dryden. 

When  this  reverence  begins  to  work  in  him,  next 
consider  his  temper  of  mind.— Locke. 

Humours  and  manners  work  more  in  the  meaner 
sort  than  with  the  nobility.— Addison,  Travels  in 
Italy. 

The  ibibaboca  is  a  foot  round,  and  three  yards  and 
a  half  long:  his  colours  are  white,  black,  and  red: 
of  all  serpents  his  bite  is  the  most  pernicious,  yet 
worketh  the  slowest.— Grew. 

7.  Obtain  by  diligence. 

Without  the  king's  assent 
You  wrought  to  be  a  legate. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

8.  Act  internally;   operate  as  a  purge,  or 
other  physic. 

Work  on, 

My  medicine,  work !  thus  credulous  fools  are  caught. 
Shakespear,  Othello,  iv.  1. 

Most  purges  heat  a  little ;  and  all  of  them  work 
best,  that  is,  cause  the  blood  so  to  do,  as  do  ferment- 
ing liquors,  in  warm  weather,  or  in  a  warm  room. — 
Grew,  Cosinologia  Sacra. 

9.  Act  as  on  a  subject. 

I.et  it  be  pain  of  body,  or  distress  of  mind,  there's 
matter  yet  left  for  philosophy  and  constancy  to  work 
upon.—  Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Natural  philosophy  has  sensible  objects  to  work 
upon  ;  but  then  it  often  puzzles  the  reader  with  the 
intricacy  of  its  notions. — Addison. 

The  predictions  Bickerstaff  published,  relating  to 
his  death,  too  much  affected  and  worked  on  his  ium- 
gination.— Swift. 

10.  Make  way. 

Till  body  up  to  spirit  work. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  478. 
Who  would  trust  chance,  since  all  men  have  the 

seeds 
Of  good  and  ill,  which  should  work  upward  first  ? 

Dryden. 

1 1 .  Be  tossed  or  agitated. 

The  sea  wrought,  and  was  tempestuous. — Jonah, 

Vex'd  by  wint'ry  storms,  Benacus  raves, 
Confused  with  working  sands  and  rolling  waves. 

Addison. 

•Work.  v.  a.  pret.  and  past  part,  worked  or 
wrought. 
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1.  Labour;  manufacture;  form  by  labour. 

He  could  have  told  them  of  two  or  three  gold 
mines,  and  a  silver  mine,  and  given  the  reason  why 
they  forbare  to  work  them  at  that  time,  and  when 
they  left  off  from  working  them.— Sir  W.  Raleigh, 
Apology. 

This  mint  is  to  work  off  part  of  the  metals  found 
in  the  neighbouring  mountains. — Addison. 

The  young  men  acknowledged  in  love-letters, 
sealed  with  a  particular  wax,  with  certain  enchant- 
ing words  wrought  upon  the  seals,  that  they  died 
for  her.— Tatter. 

The  industry  of  the  people  works  up  all  their 
native  commodities  to  the  last  degree  of  manufac 
ture.— Swift. 

2.  Bring  by  action  into  any  state. 

So  the  pure  limpid  stream,  when  foul  with  stains 
Of  rushing  torrents  and  descending  rains, 
Works  itself  clear,  and,  as  it  runs,  refines, 
Till  by  degrees  the  floating  mirrour  shines. 

Addison,  Cato. 

3.  Influence  by  successive  impulses. 

If  you  would  work  any  man,  know  his  nature  and 
fashions,  and  so  lead  him. — Bacon. 

4.  Make  by  gradual  labour,  and  continued 
violence. 

Sidelong  he  works  his  way. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  512. 
Through  winds,  and  waves,  and  storms  he  works 

his  way, 

Impatient  for  the  battle:  one  day  more 
Will  see  the  victor  thundering  at  our  gates. 

Addison,  Cato. 

5.  Produce  by  labour ;  effect. 

Our  light  affliction  for  a  moment  worketh  for  us  a 
far  more  eternal  weight  of  glory.— 2  Corinthians,  iv. 
18. 

We  might  work  any  effect,  not  holpen  by  the  co- 
operation of  spirits,  but  only  by  the  unity  of  nature. 
— Bacon. 

Such  power,  being  above  all  that  the  understand- 
ing of  man  can  conceive,  may  well  work  such  won- 
ders.— Drummond. 
God,  only  wise,  to  punish  pride  of  wit, 

Among  men's  wits  hath  this  confusion  wrought ; 
As  the  proud  tow'r.  whose  points  the  clouds  did  hit, 

By  tongues'  confusion  was  to  ruin  brought. 

Sir  J.  Dames,  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

Of  the  tree, 

Which,  tasted,  works  knowledge  of  good  and  evil, 
Thou  may 'st  not :  in  the  day  thou  eat'st,  thou  diest. 
Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  542. 

6.  Manage  in  a  state  of  motion  ;   put  into 
motion. 

Mere  personal  valour  could  not  supply  want  of 
knowledge  in  building  and  working  ships. — Arbuth- 
not. 

7.  Put  to  labour ;  exert. 

Now,  Marcus,  thy  virtue's  on  the  proof; 
Put  forth  thy  utmost  strength,  work  every  nerve, 
And  call  up  all  thy  father  in  thy  soul. 

Addison,  Cato. 

8.  Embroider  with  a  needle :  (as, '  She  worked 
an  apron '). 

I  worked  a  violet  leaf.— Spectator. 
Work  out. 

a.  Effect  by  toil. 

Not  only  every  society,  but  every  single  person, 
has  enough  to  do  to  work  out  his  own  salvation. — 
Dr.  H.More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

The  mind  takes  the  hint  from  the  poet,  and  works 
out  the  rest  by  the  strength  of  her  own  faculties.— 
A  ddison. 

b.  Erase ;  efface. 

Tears  of  joy  for  your  returning  spilt, 
Work  out  and  expiate  our  former  guilt. 

Dryden,  Astraa  Redux,  274. 
Work  up. 
a.  Raise. 

That  which  is  wanting  to  work  up  the  pity  to  a 
greater  height,  was  not  afforded  me  by  the  story. — 
Dryden. 

This  lake  resembles  a  sea,  when  worked  up  by 
Storms.— A  ddison. 

We  should  inure  ourselves  to  such  thoughts,  till 
they  have  worked  up  our  souls  into  filial  awe  and 
love  of  him.— Bisliop  Atterbury, 

I.  Expend  in  any  work,  as  materials. 
With  wrought  (the  o  and  r  transposed),  as  a 
preterite  and  past  participle. 

1 .  Effected  ;  performed. 

Why  trouble  ye  the  woman?  for  she  hath  wrought 
a  good  work  upon  me. — Matthew,  xxvi.  10. 

The  Jews  wanted  not  power  and  ability  to  have 
convinced  the  world  of  the  falsehood  of  these  mira- 
cles had  they  never  been  wrought. — Stephens,  Ser- 
mons. 

2.  Influenced ;  prevailed  on. 

Had  1  thought  the  sight  of  my  poor  image 
Would  thus  have  wrought  you,  for  the  stone  is  mine, 
I'd  not  have  showed  it. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  v.  3. 
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Nor  number  nor  example  with  him  wrought 
To  swerve  from  truth. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  901. 
Do  I  not  know  him  ?  could  his  brutal  mind 
Be  wrought  upon  ?  could  he  be  just  or  kind  ? 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe. 

3.  Produced ;  caused. 

All  his  good  proved  ill  in  me, 
And  wrought  but  malice. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  48. 
They  wrought  by  their  faithfulness  the  publick 
safety. — Dri/den. 

This  wrought  the  greatest  confusion  in  the  unbe- 
lieving Jews,  and  the  greatest  conviction  in  the 
Gentiles,  who  everywhere  speak  with  astonishment 
of  these  truths  they  met  with  in  this  new  magazine 
of  learning,  which  was  opened. — Addison. 

His  too  eager  love 

Has  made  him  busy  to  his  own  destruction  ; 
His  threats  have  wrought  the  change  of  mind  in 
Pyrrhus.  A.  Philips,  Distressed  Mother. 

4.  Worked ;  laboured. 

Moses  and  Eleazer  the  priest  took  the  gold  of 
them,  even  all  wrought  jewels. — Numbers,  xxxi.  5. 

They  that  wrought  in  silver,  and  were  so  careful, 
and  whose  works  are  unsearchable  . . .  are  gone  down 
to  the  grave. — Baruch,  iii.  18. 
Celestial  panopoly,  divinely  wrought. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  760. 
What  might  be  wrought 
Fusile,  or  graven  in  metal.  Ibid.  xi.  572. 

5.  Gained ;  attained. 

We  ventured  on  such  dang'rous  seas, 
That  if  we  wrought  out  life,  'twas  ten  to  one. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  i.  1. 

6.  Operated. 

Such  another  field 

They  dreaded  worse  than  hell ;  so  much  the  fear 
Of  thunder,  and  the  sword  of  Michael, 
Wrought  still  within  them. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  292. 

7.  Used  in  labour. 

Take  an  heifer  which  hath  not  been  wrought 
with,  and  which  hath  not  drawn  in  the  yoke. — 
Deuteronomy,  xxi.  3. 

8.  Worked ;  driven. 

As  infection  from  body  to  body  is  received  many 
times  by  the  body  passive,  yet  is  it  by  the  good  dis- 
position thereof  repulsed  and  wrought  out,  before  it 
be  formed  in  a  disease. — Bacon. 

9.  Actuated. 

Vain  Morat,  by  his  own  rashness  wrought, 
Too  soon  discover'd  his  ambitious  thought ; 
Believed  me  his,  before  1  spoke  him  f.iir, 
And  pitch'd  his  head  into  the  ready  snare. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe. 

10.  Manufactured. 

It  had  been  no  less  a  breach  of  peace  to  have 
wrought  any  mine  of  his,  than  it  is  now  a  breach  of 
peace  to  take  a  town  of  his  in  Guiana  and  burn  it. 
— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

11.  Formed. 

He  that  hath  wrought  us  for  the  selfsame  thing  is 
God. — 2  Corinthians,  v.  5. 

12.  Excited  by  degrees ;  produced  by  degrees. 

The  spirit  is  wrought, 
To  dare  things  high,  set  up  an  end  niy  thought. 

Chapman, 

The  two  friends  had  wrought  themselves  to  such 
an  habitual  tenderness  for  the  children  under  their 
direction,  that  each  of  them  had  the  real  passion  of 
a  father. — Addison,  Spectator. 

Advantage  was  taken  of  the  sanguine  temper 
which  so  many  successes  li&dwroughl  the  nation  up 
to.— Swift. 

Whatever  littleness  and  vanity  is  to  be  observed 
in  the  minds  of  women,  it  is  like  the  cruelty  of 
butchers,  a  temper  that  is  wrought  into  them  by- 
that  life  which  they  are  taught  and  accustomed  to 
lead. — Law. 

13.  Guided ;  managed. 

A  ship  by  skilful  steersman  wrought. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  513. 

14.  Agitated;  disturbed. 

We  stay  upon  your  leisure. — 
Give  me  your  favour  :  my  dull  brain  w;is  wrought 
With  things  forgot.  S/takespear,  Macbeth,  i.  3. 

Work.  *.   [A.S.  weorcJ] 

1.  Toil;  labour;  employment. 

Bread,  correction,  and  work  for  a  servant. — EC- 
clesiasticus,  xxxiii.  24. 

The  ground,  unbiil,  gives  more  than  we  can  ask  ; 
But  work  is  pleasure,  when  we  chuse  our  task. 

Dryden,  State  of  Innocence,  iv.  1. 

2.  State  of  labour. 

All  the  world  is  perpetually  at  work,  only  that  our 
poor  mortal  lives  should  puss  the  happier  for  that 
little  time  we  possess  them,  or  else  end  the  better 
when  we  lose  them  :  upon  this  occasion  riches  came 
to  be  coveted,  honours  esteemed,  friendship  pursued, 
and  virtues  admired. — Sir  tV.  Temple. 

3.  Bungling  attempt. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  what  loork  our  adversaries 
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been.— Bishop  Stillingjleet. 

4.  Flowers  or  embroidery  of  the  needle. 

Round  her  work  she  did  empale 
With  a  fair  border  wrought  of  sundry  flowers, 
Inwpveil  with  an  ivy-winding  trail.  Spenser. 

lliat  handkerchief  you  gave  me:  I  must  take  out 
the '.work  :  a  likely  piece  of  work,  that  you  should 
Pu  ll  "'.your  chamber,  and  know  not  who  left  it 
there.  This  is  some  minx's  token,  and  I  must  take 
out  the  work.  There,  give  it  your  hobbyhorse: 
wheresoever  you  had  it,  I'll  take  out  no  work  oii't.— 
Shakespear,  Othello,  iv.  1. 

5.  Any  fabric  or  compares  of  art. 

Nor  was  the  work  impair'd  by  storms  alone. 
But  felt  the  approaches  of  too  warm  a  sun. 
-      ...          ,  Pope,  Temple  of  Fame. 

6.  Action;  feat;  deed. 

Nothing  lovelier  can  be  found  in  woman, 
Than  good  works  iu  her  husband  to  promote. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  234. 

Not  m  the  works  of  bloody  Mars  employ'd, 
The  wanton  youth  inglorious  peace  enjoy'd.     Pope. 

7.  Anything  made. 

Where  is  that  holy  fire,  which  verse  is  said 
To  have  ?    Is  that  enchanting  force  decay'd  ? 
Verse,  that  draws  nature's  works  from  nature's  law, 
J  hee,  her  best  work,  to  her  work  cannot  draw. 

0  fairest  of  creation !  last  and  best 

Of  all  God's  works !  creature,  in  whom  excels 
Whatever  can  to  sight  or  thought  be  form'd, 
Holy,  divine,  good,  amiable,  or  sweet, 
How  art  thou  lost !     Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  896. 

8.  Operation. 

As  to  the  composition  or  dissolution  of  mixt 
bodies,  which  is  the  chief  -work  of  elements,  and  re- 
quires an  intire  application  of  the  agents,  water 
hath  the  principality  and  excess  over  earth.— Sir  K. 
JJigby. 

9.  Effect ;  consequence  of  agency. 

Fancy,  misjoining  shapes, 
Wild  work  produces  offc,  and  most  in  dreams. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  110. 

10.  Management;  treatment. 

Let  him  alone ;  I'll  go  another  way  to  work  with 
him.— Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  iv.  1. 
Set  on  work.     Employ  ;  engage. 

It  setteth  those  wits  on  work  in  better  things, 
which  would  be  else  employed  in  worse.— Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Workable,  adj.     Capable  of  being  worked. 
Hare. 

The  potter  most  cunningly  doth  cast  his  pottes 
when  his  claye  is  soft  and  workable.— Ascham.  (Ord 
MS.) 

1  am  of  opinion  that  the  sums  necessary  for  erect- 
ing machines,  should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  expend- 
ed by  the,  landlord,  and  the  tenant  bound  to  leave 
them  in  a  workable  condition  at  his  departure. — 
Hunter,  Geurgical  Essays,  vol.  ii.  p.  378.    (Ord  MS.) 

Worker,  s.     One  who,  that  which,  works. 

Ye  fair  nymphs,  which  oftentimes  have  loved 
The  cruel  worker  of  your  kindly  smarts, 
Prepare  yourselves,  and  open  wide  your  hearts. 

Spenser. 

His  father  was  a  worker  in  brass. — 1  Kings,  vii.  14. 
Words  are  but  slow  workers. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  The  Coxcomb. 
You  spoke  me  fair ;   but  betrayed  ine :    depart 
from  me,  you  professors  of  holiness,  but  workers  of 
iniquity.— South,  Sermons. 

Workfeliow.  s.  One  engaged  with  the  same 
work  as  another. 

Timotheus,  my  worl<fellow,  and  Lucius,  salute 
you. — Romans,  xvi.  21. 

•Workfolk.  *.  Persons  employed  in  working. 

Thou  shalt . . .  oversee  my  work-folks, 
And  at  the  week's  end  pay  them  all  their  wages. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Noble  Gentleman. 

"Workhouse.  S. 

1 .  Place  in  which  any  manufacture  is  carried 
on. 

Protogenes  had  his  workhouse  in  a  garden  out  of 
town,  where  he  was  daily  finishing  those  pieces  he 
begun. — Dryden. 

2.  Place  where  paupers  are  lodged. 

Hast  thou  suffered  at  any  time  by  vagabonds  and 
pilferers  y    Esteem  and  promote  those  useful  chari- 
ties which  remove  such  pests  into  prisons  aud  work- 
houses.— Bishop  Atterbury. 
•Working:,  s. 
1.  Motion  ;  operation. 

Glory  grows  guilty  of  detested  crimes, 
When  for  fame's  sake 
We  bend  to  that  the  working  of  the  heart. 

Stwkespear,  As  you  like  it,  iv.  1. 
We  see  the  workings  of  gratitude  ill  the  Israel- 
ites.— South,  Sen/wits. 
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2.  Fermentation. 

Staying  the  working  of  beer.— Bacon. 

•Workingday.  s.  Day  on  which  labour  is 
permitted ;  not  the  sabbath  :  (it  therefore 
is  taken  for  coarse  and  common). 

Will  you  have  me,ladyP-No,  my  lord,  unless  I 
might  have  another  for  workingdays ;  your  grnc«  is 
too  costly  to  wear  every  d*y.-Shakespear,  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing,  ii.  i. 

Used  adjectivally. 

How  full  of  briars  is  this  workingday  world  !- 
Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  i.  3. 

Workinghouse.  *.     Workshop;  factory. 
The  quick  forge  and  workinghouse  of  thought. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  v.  chorus. 

Workman,  s.  Artificer;  maker  of  any- 
thing. 

When  workmen  strive  to  do  better  than  well 
They  do  confound  their  skill  in  covetousness.  ' 

Shakespear,  King  John,  iv.  2. 
ir  prudence  works,  who  is  a  more  cunning  work- 
man/— Wisdom  of  Solomon,  viii.  o. 

There  was  no  other  cause  preceding  than  his  own 
will,  no  other  matter  than  his  own  power,  no  other 
workman  than  his  own  word,  and  no  other  consi- 
deration than  his  own  infinite  goodness.— Sir  W 
Raleigh. 

They  have  inscribed  the  pedestal,  to  shew  their 
value  for  the  workman.— Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 
Workmanlike,    adj.        Skilful;    well    per- 
formed. 

The  gardener  . . . 
Their  selected  plants  doth,  workmanlike,  bestow. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  xviii. 
•Workmanly.  adv.     Skilfully;  in  a  manner 
becoming  a  workman. 

In  having  but  fortie  foot  icorkmanly  diprht, 
Take  saffron  enough  for  a  lord  and  a  knight. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good 

Husbandry. 

We  will  fetch  thee  straight . . . 
Daphne  roaming  through  a  thorny  wood, 
Scratching  her  legs,  that  one  shall  swear  she  bleeds, 
And  at  that  sight  shall  sad  Apollo  weep, 
So  workmanly  the  blood  and  tears  are  drawn. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew, 

induction,  sc.  2. 
Workmanship,  s. 

\ .  Manufacture ;  something  made  by  any- 
one. 

Nor  any  skill'd  in  workmanship  emboss'd, 
Nor  any  skill'd  in  loops  of  ling'ring  fine, 
Might  in  their  diverse  cunning  ever  dare 
With  this  so  curious  network  to  compare.   Spenser. 

What  more  reasonable  than  to  think,  that  if  we 
be  God's  workmanship,  he  shall  set  this  mark  of 
himself  upon  all  reasonable  creatures?— Archbishop 
Titlotson. 

2.  Skill  of  a  worker;  degree  of  skill  disco- 
vered in  any  manufacture. 

The  wand'ring    streams,   in   whose   entrancing 

gyres 

Wise  nature  oft  herself  her  workmanship  admires. 

Drayton. 

3.  Art  of  working. 

If  there  were  no  metals,  'tis  a  mystery  to  me  how 
Tubalcain  could  ever  have  taught  the  workmanship 
and  use  of  them.—  Woodward,  Essay  towards  a 
Natural  History  of  the  Earth. 

Workmaster.  *.     Performer  of  any  work. 

What  time  this  world's  great  workmaster  did  cast 
To  make  all  things,  such  as  we  now  behold, 

It  seems  that  he  before  his  eyes  had  placed 
A  goodly  pattern,  to  whose  perfect  mould 
He  fashion'd  them  so  comely.  Spenser. 

Every  carpenter  and  workmaster  that  laboureth 
night  and  day. — Ecclesiasticus,  xxxviii.  27. 

Desire,  which  tends  to  know 
The  works  of  God,  thereby  to  glorify 
The  great  workmaster,  leads  to  no  excess. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  G94. 

•Workshop,  s.  Place  where  the  workman 
carries  on  his  work. 

Jornandes,  the  Goth,  has  called  the  north  of 
Europe  the  magazine  or  workshop  of  human  kind. 
— J.  Warton,  Essay  on  the  Writings  and  Genius  of 
Pope. 

Supreme  beauty  is  seldom  found  in  cottages  or 
workshops.  —  Johnson,   Journey    to   the,    Western 
Islands  of  Scotland. 
Workwoman,  s. 
1.  Woman  skilled  in  needlework. 

The  most  fiiie-finger'd  workwoman  on  ground, 
Arachne,  by  his  means  was  vanquished.       Spenser. 

•2.  Woman  that  works  for  hire. 


Workyday.  s.  Workingday:  (used  adjec- 
tivally). 

Tell  her  but  a  workyday  fortune. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  2. 


Sunday,  the  other  days,  and  thou 
Alake  up  one  tuati,  whose  face  tliou  art  • 
The  workydays  an?  the  back  part.  G.  Herbert 

Holydays.  if  haply  she  were  gone, 
Like  workydays,  I  wish  would  soon  be  done. 
«,  r  .  £av'  Wvi'lurd't  Week.  Monday,  67. 

World,  s.     [A.S.  weruld,  weoruld.] 

1.  Universe. 

World  is  the  great  collective  idea  of  all  bodiei 
whatever.  —  Locke. 

2.  System  of  beings. 

Begotten  of  his  Father  before  all  world*.—  Nice** 
Fftxt 


, 

God  .  .  .  hath  In  these  last  days  spoken  unto  «uby 
his  Son,  by  whom  he  made  the  worlds.—  Hebrews, 

1*  -  . 

Know  how  this  world 
Of  heaven  and  earth  conspicuous  first  began. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  62. 

3.  The  earth  ;  the  terraqueous  globe. 

He  the  world 
Built  on  circumfluous  waters. 

_     ,.  ,  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  269. 

Ferdinand  Slagellanus  was  the  first  that  com- 
passed the  whole  world.—  Heylin. 

4.  Present  state  of  existence. 

I'm  in  this  earthly  world,  where  to  do  harm 
Is  often  laudable  ;  to  do  good  sometime 
Accounted  dangerous  folly. 

'Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  2. 

Christian  fortitude  consists  in  Buffering,  for  the 
love  of  God,  whatever  hardships  can  befall  in  the 
world.—  Dryden. 

5.  Secular  life. 

Happy  is  she  that  from  the  world  retires, 
And  carries  with  her  what  the  world  admires; 
Thrice  happy  she,  whose  young  thoughts  liit  above, 
VV  hile  she  is  lovely  does  to  heav'n  make  love  : 
I  need  not  urge  your  promise,  ere  you  find 
An  entrance  here,  to  leave  the  world  behind 

_     4.  Waller. 

By  the  world,  we  sometimes  understand  the 
things  of  this  world  ;  the  variety  of  pleasures  and 
interests  which  steal  away  our  atfeotiodl  from  God. 
Sometimes  we  are  to  understand  the  men  of  the 
world,  with  whose  solicitations  we  are  so  apt  to 
comply.—  Rogers,  Sermons. 

6.  Public  life  ;  the  public. 

Why  dost  thou  shew  me  thus  to  th'  world? 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  3. 

7.  Great  multitude. 

You  a  world  of  curses  undergo, 
Being  the  agents,  or  base  second  means. 

Shakispear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  i.  3. 

Nor  doth  this  wood  lack  worlds  of  company  ; 
For  you  in  my  respect  are  all  the  world. 

Id.,  Midsummer-Nifiht's  Dream,  ii.  2. 

I  leave  to  speak  of  a  world  of  other  attempts  fur- 
nished by  kings.—  Sir  W.  Raleigh,  Apology. 

In  double  fiftie  sable  barks  :  with  him  a  icorld  of 

men 
Most  strong  and  full  of  valure  went.          Chapman. 

What  a  world  of  contradictions  would  follow  upon 
the  contrary  opinion,  and  what  a  world  of  con- 
fusions upon  the  contrary  practice!—  Bishop  San- 
derson. 

Just  so  romances  are,  for  what  else 
Is  in  them  all,  but  love  and  battles? 
O'  th'  first  of  these  we  have  no  great  matter 
To  treat  of,  but  a  world  o'  th'  latter. 

Butler.  Hudibrai,  L  2,  5. 

It  brought  into  this  world  a  world  of  woe. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lott,  ix.  11. 

There  were  a  world  of  paintings,  and  among  the 
rest  the  picture  of  a  lion.—  Sir  S.  L'  Estrange. 

Marriage  draws  a  world  of  business  on  our  hands, 
subjects  us  to  law-suits,  and  loads  us  with  domes- 
tick  cares.—  Dryden. 

Why  will  you  fight  against  so  sweet  a  passion, 
And  steel  your  heart  to  such  a  world  of  charms  ? 

Addison,  Calo. 

8.  Mankind:  (an  hyperbolical  expression  for 
many  ;  all  the  world  is  a  favourite  phrase 
iu  French,  for  many). 

This  hath  bred  high  terms  of  separation  between 
such  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  whereby  the  one 
sort  are  named  the  brethren,  the  godly;  th.  -other 
worldlings,  time-servers,  pleaser*  of  men  more  than 
of  God.—  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

'Ti.s  the  duke's  pleasure. 
Whose  disposition,  all  the  world  well  knows, 
Will  not  be  rubb'd  nor  stopp'd. 

Skakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  •_'. 

Thus  the  world  may  see  what  'tis  to  innovate  ! 

Drat  ton. 

He  was  willing  to  declare  to  all  the  world,  that,  KM 
he  had  !>••,.  n  l>r<>i;irht  up  in  that  religion  cstablishi-d 
in  the  church  of  England,  so  he  could  maintain  the 
same  by  unanswerable  reasons.—  Lord  Clarendon, 
History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

We  turn  them  over  to  the  study  of  beauty  atul 
dress,  and  the  whole  world  conspire*  to  make  'tin  in 
think  of  nothing  vl»v.—Lau. 

9.  Course  of  life. 

Persons  of  conscience  will  be  afraid  to  begin  the 
world  unjustly.—  Uichnnlxun,  Clarissa. 
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10.  Universal  empire. 

Rome  was  to  sway  the  world. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  400. 
Antonius  fled  from  Actium's  coast . . . 
To  save  the  fair,  he  gave  the  world. 

Prior,  Alma,  i.  487. 

11.  Manners  of  men  ;  practice  of  life. 

Children  should  not  know  any  wickedness.  Old 
folks  have  discretion,  as  they  say,  and  know  the 
world.— Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  2. 

What  start  at  this !  when  sixty  years  have  spread 
Their  grey  experience  o'er  thy  hoary  head ! 
Is  this  the  all  observing  age  could  gain  P 
Or  hast  thou  known  the  world  so  long  in  vain  ? 

Creech,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xiii.  26. 

If  knowledge  of  the  world  makes  man  perfidious, 
May  Juba  ever  live  in  ignorance.  Addison,  Cato. 

The  girl  might  pass,  if  we  could  get  her 
To  know  the  world  a  little  better : 
To  know  the  world !  a  modern  phrase 
For  visits,  oinbre,  balls,  and  plays. 

Swift,  Cadenusand  Vanessa. 

12.  Every  thing  that  the  world  contains. 

Had  I  now  a  thousand  worlds,  I  would  give  them 
all  for  one  year  more,  that  I  might  present  to  God 
one  year  of  such  devotion  and  good  works  as  I  never 
before  so  much  as  intended. — Law. 

18.  Large  tract  of  country;  wide  compass  of 
things. 

'Tis  I  who  love's  Columbus  am,  'tis  I 
That  must  new  worlds  in  it  descry.  Cowley. 

14.  Collection  of  wonders ;  wonder.     Obso- 
lete. 

The  bassa  having  recommended  Barbarussa,  it  was 
a  world  to  see,  how  the  court  was  changed  upon  him. 
—Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

15.  Time:  (a  sense  originally  Saxon ;   now 
only  used  in  World  without  end). 

As  the  first  element  in  a  compound. 

Hence  banished  is  banished  from  the  world ; 
And  world-exile  is  death. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  3. 
Here  I  set  up  my  everlasting  rest, 
And  shake  the  yoke  of  man's  suspicious  stars 
From  the  world-wearied  flesh.  Ibid.  v.  3. 

In  the  world.     In  possibility. 

All  the  precautions  in  the  world  were  taken  for 
the  marriage  of  his  younger  brother. — Addison. 
For  all  the  world ;  all  the  world  over.    Ex- 
actly :    ('  A   ludicrous   sense ;    now  little 
used,'  says  Johnson). 

He  had  a  pair  of  horns  like  a  bull,  his  feet  cloven, 
as  many  eyes  upon  his  body  as  my  grey  mare  hath 
dapples,  and  for  all  tlie  world  so  placed.— Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

•World,  v.  a.  Introduce  into  the  world.  Hare. 
Opinion  guides  all  our  passions  and  affections,  or 
at  least  begets  them.  It  makes  us  love  and  hate, 
and  hope  and  fear,  and  vary;  for  every  thing  we 
light  upon  is  as  we  apprehend  it.  Like  lightning,  it 
can  strike  the  child  in  the  womb,  and  kill  it  ere  'tis 
worlded,  when  the  mother  shall  remain  unhurt.  It 
can  cast  a  man  into  speedy  diseases,  and  can  as  soon 
recure  him.  I  have  known  some  but  conceiting  they 
have  taken  a  potion,  have  found  the  operation,  as  if 
they  had  taken  it  indeed.— Felltham,  Resolves,  lix.  1. 
(Ord  MS.) 

Worldliness.  s.  Attachment  to,  predomi- 
nant passion  for,  wealth  and  temporal  en- 
joyments. 

•Worldling:,  s.  Person  set  upon  profit ; 
worldly-minded  person. 

Baseminded  wretches !  are  your  thoughts  so 
deeply  bemired  in  the  trade  of  ordinary  worldlings, 
as  for  respect  of  gain  to  let  so  much  time  pass. — Sir 
P.  Sidney. 

The  one  sort  are  named  the  brethren,  the  godly ; 
the  other  worldlings,  timeservers,  and  pleasers  of 
men  more  than  pleasers  of  God. — Hooker,  Ecclesias- 
tical Polity. 

God  of  the  world  and  worldlings,  I  me  call, 
Great  Mammon !  greatest  god  below  the  sky. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  ii.  7, 8. 
For  his  weeping  in  the  needless  stream  ; 
Poor  deer,  quoth  he,  thou  mak'st  a  testament 
As  worldlings  do,  giving  thy  sum  of  more 
To  that  which  had  too  much. 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  ii.  1. 
That  other  on  his  friends  his  thoughts  bestows : 
The  covetous  worldling,  in  his  anxious  mind. 
Thinks  only  on  the  wealth  he  left  behind.   Dryden. 
If  we  consider  the  expectations  of  futurity,  the 
worldling  gives  up  the  argument.— Rogers. 
•Worldly,  adj. 

1.  Secular;  relating  to  this  life,  in  contra 
distinction  to  the  life  to  come. 

He  is  divinely  bent  to  meditation ; 
And  in  no  worldly  suits  would  he  be  moved, 
To  draw  him  from  his  holy  exercise. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iii.  7. 
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Hast  thou  not  worldly  pleasure  at  command  ? 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  21.  i.  2. 

The  fortitude  of  a  Christian  consists  in  patience, 
not  in  enterprizes  which  the  poets  call  heroic,  and 
which  are  commonly  the  effects  of  interest,  pride, 
and  worldly  honour. — Dryden. 

Compare  the  happiness  of  men  and  beasts  no 
farther  than  it  results  from  worldly  advantages.— 
Bishop  Atterbury. 

As  to  worldly  affairs,  which  my  friends  thought  so 
heavy  upon  me,  they  are  most  of  them  of  our  own 
making,  and  fall  away  as  soon  as  we  know  ourselves. 
— Law. 

2.  Bent  upon  this  world ;  not  attentive  to  a 
future  state. 

They'll  practise  how  to  live  secure, 
Worldly  or  dissolute,  on  that  their  lords 
Shall  leave  them  to  enjoy. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  802. 

3.  Human ;    common ;     belonging    to    the 
world. 

Many  years  it  hath  continued,  standing  by  no 
other  worldly  mean,  but  that  one  only  hand  which 
erected  it. — Hooker.  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Times  and  places  are  approved  witnesses  of 
worldly  actions.— Sir  W.  Raleigh,  History  of  the 
World. 

•Worldly,  adv.  In  a  worldly  manner ;  with 
relation  to  the  present  life. 

It  is  a  token  of  a  worldly  wise  man  not  to  contend 
in  vain  against  the  nature  of  times  wherein  he  liveth. 
— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Subverting  worldly  strong  and  worldly  wise 
By  simply  meek.        Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  568. 
This  cannot  be  done,  if  my  will  be  worldly,  or 
voluptuously  disposed. — South,  Sermons. 
Since  I  see  your  mind  is  worldly  bent, 
I'll  do  my  best  to  further  your  content. 

Dryden,  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  493. 

Worldly-minded,  part.  pref.     Attentive  to 
the  interests  of  this  world  rather  than  the 
world  to  come. 
Worldly-mindedness.   s.      Attribute    sug- 
gested by  Worldly-minded. 

We  are  full  of  worldly-mindedness.— Bishop  San- 
derson, Sermons,  p.  148  :  1681. 

"Worm.  s.   [A.S.  worm,  wyrm  ;  Norse,  orm.~\ 

1.  Snake:   (this  is  the  ordinary  meaning  in 
Norse,  and  for  snake  or  serpent  the  ordi- 
nary term). 

'Tis  slander, 
Whose  edge  is  sharper  than  the  sword;  whose 

tongue 
Outvenoms  all  the  worms  of  Nile. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  iii.  4. 

2.  Animal  of  the  Annelid  order;  i.e.  class 
containing  the  common  earthworm,'  and 
its  congeners. 

Both  the  princes 
Thy  broken  faith  hath  made  a  prey  to  worms.     . 

Sfiakespear,  Richard  III.  iv.  4. 
At  once  came  forth  whatever  creeps  the  ground, 
Insect  or  worm.         Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  475. 
Physicians  observe  these  worms  engendered  with- 
in the  body  of  man.— Harvey,  Discourse  of  Con- 
sumptions. 

3.  Silkworm. 

Thou  owest  the  worm  no  silk,  the  sheep  no  wool. 
Shakespear,  If  ing  Lear,  iii.  4. 

4.  Grub   that  gnaws   wood  and  furniture ; 
(generally  as  the  first  element  in  a  com- 
pound :  as,  worm-eaten). 

'Tis  no  awkward  claim, 

Pick'd  from  the  worm-holes  of  long-vanish'd  days, 
Nor  from  the  dust  of  old  oblivion  raked. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  ii.  4. 

5.  Something  tormenting. 

The  worm  of  conscience  still  begnaw  thy  soul ! 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  3. 
Chains  of  darkness,  and  the  undying  worm. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  739. 

6.  In  Machinery.      Anything  vermiculated, 
or  turned  round  ;  anything  spiral. 

The  threads  of  screws,  when  bigger  than  can  be 
made  in  screw-plates,  are  called  worms.  The  length 
of  a  worm  begins  at  the  one  end  of  the  spindle, 
and  ends  at  the  other ;  the  breadth  of  the  worm  is 
contained  between  any  two  grooves  on  the  spindle ; 
the  depth  of  the  worm  is  cut  into  the  diameter  of 
the  spindle,  viz.  the  depth  between  the  outside  of 
the  worm,  and  the  bottom  of  the  groove. — Moxon, 
Mechanical  Exercises. 

1.  Cylindrical  fibrous  body  under  the  tongue 
of  dogs,  representing  the  bone  which  in 
birds  and  reptiles  supports  the  tongue. 

When  you  see  a  mad  dog  step  aside  out  of  his 
walk  only  to  bite  somebody,  and  then  return  to  it 
again,  you  had  best  ask  him  the  reason  why  he  did 
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so?  Why,  the  reason  is  that  he  is  mad,  and  his 
worm  will  not  let  him  be  quiet,  without  doing  mis- 
chief when  he  has  opportunity. — South,  Sermons, 
x.  162 

In  dogs  . . .  the  worm  may  help  by  its  elasticity, 
and  that  of  its  sheath,  in  the  act  of  lapping. — 
Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,  vol.  iii.  p.  197. 

•Worm.  v.  n.     Work   slowly,    secretly,   and 


When  debates  and  fretting  jealousy 
Did  ^vorm  and  work  within  you  more  and  more, 
Your  colour  faded.  G.  Herbert. 

Worm.  v.  a. 

1.  Drive  by  slow  and  secret  means,  perhaps 
as  by  a  screw. 

.  They  find  themselves  wormed  out  of  all  power  by 
a  new  spawn  of  independents,  sprung  from  your 
own  bowels. — Swift. 

2.  Deprive  a  dog  of  something,  nobody  knows 
what,  under  his  tongue,  which  is  said  to 
prevent    him,   nobody  knows   why,  from 
running  mad.  (Johnson). 

Every  one  that  keepeth  a  dog  should  have  him 
wormed. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Worm-meat.  *.  [the  m  double  in  sound  as 
well  as  spelling.]  Food  for  worms,  i.e. 
dead  flesh. 

Wormeat,  Wormeaten.  adj. 

1.  Gnawed  by  worms. 

For  his  verity  in  love,  I  do  think  him  as  concave 
as  a  covered  goblet,  or  a  wormeaten  uut.— Shake* 
spear,  As  you  like  it,  iii.  4. 

2.  Old ;  worthless. 

His  chamber  all  was  hang'd  about  with  rolls, 
And  old  records  from  antient  times  derived ; 
Some  made   in  books,   some   in  long   parchment 

scrolls, 
That  were  all  wormeaten,  and  full  of  canker  holes. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  ii.  9,  57. 
Wormeat  stories  of  old  times. 

Jiishop  Hall,  Satires,  i.  4. 

Things  among  the  Greeks,  which  antiquity  had 

worn  out  of  knowledge,  were  called  ogygia,  which 

we  call  wormeaten,  or  of  defaced  date.  —  Sir  W. 

Raleigh,  History  of  the  World. 

Thine's  like  wormeaten  trunks  cloath'd  in  seal's 

skin ; 
Or  grave  that's  dust  without,  and  stink  within. 

Donne. 

Wormeatenness.  s.  Attribute  suggested 
by  Wormeaten;  state  of  being  worm- 
eaten  ;  rottenness.  Mare. 

By  the  ceasing  of  the  teeth  we  must  understand 
all  those  infirmities  that  are  incident  to  them  by 
reason  of  age,  whether  looseness,  hollowness,  rot- 
tenness, wormeatenness.— Smith,  Portrait  of  Old 
Age,  p.  85. 

Worming-,  verbal  abs.  Freeing  from  worms. 
Mare. 

The  gardener  challenges  as  his  right  the  binding 
and  unbinding  of  every  flower,  the  clipping  of  every 
bush,  the  weeding  and  worming  of  every  bed. — 
Milton.  (Ord  MS.) 

Wormlin?.  s.  Diminutive  of  worm ;  small 
miserable  worm  ;  being  as  mean  as  a  worm. 

He  his  own  life  doth  give,  his  blood  doth  shed, 
For  wormlings  base  such  worthiness  to  see. 

Drummond,  Flowers  ofSion,  xiii.    (Ord  MS.) 

Wormseed.  s.     See  extract. 

Wormseed  [is]  the  flower-buds  of  Artemisia 
Vahliana,  A  Sieberi,  and  A.  inculta. . . .  The  first  is 
indigenous  in  Persia  and  Asia  Minor,  and  yields 
Levant  wormseed;  the  second  grows  in  Barbary, 
Persia,  and  Arabia,  and  yields  Barbary  or  African 
wormseed :  the  third  is  said  to  yield  the  East  Indian 
wormseed,  which,  however,  according  to  some  au- 
thorities, is  merely  the  African  variety  mixed  with 
turmeric  or  fustic.  Wormseed  contains  santonin, 
a  volatile  oil,  a  brown  bitter  resin,  a  green  soft 
resin,  and  a  waxy  substance,  together  with  the 
ordinary  plant-constituents.  It  is  used,  especially 
the  Levant  variety,  as  a  remedy  for  ascarides,  being 
given  either  as  an  electuary  or  an  infusion.  It  is 
not  known  which  of  the  constituents  of  wormseed 
is  the  active  principle. — Watts,  Dictionary  of  Clie- 
mistry. 

•Wormwood,  s.  Native  plant  of  the  genus 
Artemisia  (absinthium). 

She  was  wean'd :  I  had  then  laid 
Wormwood  to  my  dug. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  3, 

I  ask  whether  one  be  not  invincibly  conscious  to 

himself  of  a  different  perception,  when  he  actually 

tastes  wormwood,  or  only  thinks  on  that  savour. — 

Locke. 

Wormy,  adj. 
I .  Full  of  worms. 

Spirits  that  in  crossways  and  floods  have  burial, 
Already  to  their  wormy  beds  are  gone. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  iii.  2. 
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Yet  can  I  not  persuade  me  thou  art  dead, 
Or  that  thy  corse  corrupts  in  earth's  dark  womb, 
Or  that  thy  beauties  lie  in  wormy  bed. 

Milton,  Odes,  On  the  Death  of  a  Fair  Infant,  29. 

2.  Earthy ;  grovelling. 

By  greatness  of  mind  we  are  brought  to  a  just 
contempt  of  sordid  and  wormy  affections.— Bishop 
Reynolds,  On  the  Passions,  ch.  xxxvii. 

Worn.  adj.  Quite  consumed;  used  up: 
(with  out). 

His  is  a  maiden  shield, 

Guiltless  in  fight ;  mine  batter'd,  hewn,  and  bored, 
Worn  out  of  service,  must  forsake  his  lord.  . 

Dryden. 

"What  I  now  offer,  is  the  wretched  remainder  of  a 
sickly  age,  worn,  out  with  study,  and  oppressed  by 
fortune. — Id. 

The  greatest  part  of  mankind  are  given  up  to 
labour,  whose  lives  are  worn  out  only  in  the  provi- 
sions for  living. — Locke. 

Your  cold  hypocrisy's  a  stale  device, 
A  worn-out  trick ;   would'st  thou  be  thought  in 

earnest, 
Clothe  thy  feign'd  zeal  in  rage,  in  fire,  in  fury. 

Addison,  Cato. 

Wornil.  s.     [?]     See  extract. 

In  the  backs  of  cows  in  the  summer,  are  maggots 
generated,  which  in  Essex  we  call  wnrnils,  being 
first  only  a  small  knot  in  the  skin.— Derham,  Phy- 
sico-  Theology. 

Worrier,  s.     One  who,  that  which,  worries. 
More  material  and  coarser  sort  of  daemons,  con- 
ceived the  worriers  of  souls.— Spencer,  Discourse 
concerning  Prodigies,  p.  229 :  1665. 

Worrit,  v.  a.  Hurry ;  trouble ;  tease :  (con- 
demned by  Johnson  as  '  a  low  colloquial 
word'). 

Don't  keep  wherretinff  me  with  your  nonsense. — 
Bickerstaff,  Love  in  a  Village. 
Worry,  v.  a. 

1.  Tear  or  mangle,  as  a  beast  tears  its  prey. 

If  we,  with  thrice  such  powers  left  at  home, 
Cannot  defend  pur  own  doors  from  the  dog, 
Let  us  be  worried.  Shakespear,  Henry  V.  i.  2. 

"Tis  no  new  thing  for  the  dogs  that  are  to  keep 
the  wolves  from  worrying  the  sheep,  to  be  delivered 
up  to  the  enemy,  for  fear  the  sheep  should  worry 
the  wolves. — Sir  B.  L'Estrange. 

This  revives  and  imitates  that  inhuman  barbarity 
of  the  old  heathen  persecutors,  wrapping  up  Chris- 
tians in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  that  so  they  might 
be  worried  and  torn  in  pieces  by  dogs. — South,  Ser- 
mons. 

2.  Harass,  or  persecute  brutally. 

Then  embraces  his  son-in-law;  then  again  worries 
he  his  daughter  with  clipping  her. — Shakespear, 
Winter's  Tale,  v.  2. 

For  want  of  words,  or  lack  of  breath, 
Witness  when  I  was  worried  with  thy  peals. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  905. 
It  has  pleased  Providence  at  length  to  give  us 
righteousness  instead  of  exaction,  and  hopes  of  reli- 
gion to  a  church  worried  with  reformation.— South, 
Sermons. 

All  his  care 

Was  to  preserve  me  from  the  barbarous  rage, 
Which  worried  him  only  for  being  mine.  Southern. 
I  shall  not  suffer  him  to  worry  any  man's  reputa- 
tion, nor  indeed  fall  on  any  person  whatsoever. — 
Addison. 

Let  them  rail, 
And  worry  one  another  at  their  pleasure.        Sawe. 

Madam,  I  beg  you,  contrive  and  invent, 
And  worry  him  out  till  he  gives  his  consent. 

Swift,  The  Grand  Question  debated. 
"Worry,  s.     Harass  ;  irritation. 

Martin  felt,  from  pure  fatigue,  and  heat,  and 
worry,  as  if  he  could  have  fallen  on  the  ground  and 
willingly  remained  there,  if  they  would  but  have 
had  the'  mercy  to  leave  him  alone.— Dickens,  Martin 
Chuzzleiuit,  ch.  xxii. 
Worse,  adj.  [A.S.  wyrse.~]  More  bad. 

Why  should  he  see  your  faces  worse  liking  than 
the  children  of  your  sort  ?— Daniel,  i.  10. 

In  happiness  and  misery,  the  question  still  re- 
mains, how  men  come  often  to  prefer  the  worse  to 
the  better,  and  to  chnse  that,  which,  by  their  own 
confession,  has  made  them  miserable. — Locke. 
'Worse.  S. 
}.  Loss;  not  the  advantage;  not  the  better. 

Was  never  man.  who  most  conquests  atchieved, 
But  sometimes  had  the  worse,  and  lost  by  war. 

Spenser. 

Judah  was  put  to  the  worse  before  Israel;  and 
they  tied  to  their  tents.— 2  Kings,  xiv.  12. 

2.  Something  less  good. 

A  man,  whatever  are  his  professions,  always 
thinks  the  worse  of  a  woman,  who  forgives  him  for 
making  an  attempt  on  her  virtue.  —  Richardson, 
Clarissa. 

•Worse,  v.  a.  Put  to  disadvantage  :  ('  this 
word,' Johnson  remarks,  'though  analogi- 
cal enough,  is  not  now  used'). 
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Perhaps  more  valid  arms, 
Weapons  more  violent,  when  next  we  meet, 
May  serve  to  better  us,  and  worse  our  foes. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  438. 

"Worsen,  v.  a.    Cause  to  grow,  or  to  become 
worse,  to  deteriorate,  or  to  fall  off.    Rare. 
It  worsens  and  slugs  the  most  learned.— Milton. 
Of  Reformation  in  England,  b.  i. 
Worser.  adj.     Worse.     Obsolete. 

Gods !  take  my  breath  from  me : 
Let  not  my  worser  spirit  tempt  me  again 
To  die  before  you  please. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  C. 
A  dreadful  quiet  felt,  and  worser  far 
Than  arms,  a  sullen  interval  of  war. 

Dryden,  Astraa  Eedur,  3. 
Worship,  s.  [A.S.  weordscipeJ] 

1.  Dignity;  eminence;  excellence. 

Elfin  born  of  noble  state, 
And  muckle  worship  in  his  native  land, 
Well  could  he  tourney,  and  in  lists  debate. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Thou  madest  him  lower  than  the  angels,  to  crown 
him  with  glory  and  worship.— Psalms,  viii.  5. 
My  train  are  men  of  choice  and  rarest  parts, 
That  all  particulars  of  duty  know ; 
And  in  the  most  exact  regard  support 
The  worship  of  their  names. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  \.  4. 

2.  Character  of  honour. 

I  belong  to  worship,  and  affect 
In  honour,  honesty. 

SJiakespear,  Henry  VIII.  i.  1. 

3.  Title  of  honour. 

Dinner  is  on  table,  my  father  desires  your  wor- 
ship's  company.— Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Wind' 
sor,  i.  1. 

The  old  Romans  freedom  did  bestow, 
Our  princes  worship  with  a  blow. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  1,  235. 
What  lands  and  lordships  for  their  owner  know 
My  quondam  barber,  but  his  worship  now. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  x.  356. 

4.  Term  of  ironical  respect. 

Against  your  worship,  when  had  Sherlock  writ  ? 
Or  Page  pour'd  forth  the  torrent  of  his  wit  ? 

Pope,  Epilogue  to  the  Satires,  dial.  ii. 

5.  Adoration  ;  religious  act  of  reverence. 

They  join  their  vocal  worship  to  the  quire 
Of  creatures  wanting  voice. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  is.  198. 

Under  the  name  of  church,  I  understand  a  body, 
or  collection  of  human  persons  professing  faith  in 
Christ,  gathered  together  in  several  places  of  the 
world,  for  the  worship  of  the  same  God,  and  united 
into  the  same  corporation.— Bishop  Pearson,  Expo- 
sition of  the  Creed. 

He  waved  a  torch  aloft,  and,  madly  vain, 
Sought  godlike  worship  from  a  servile  train. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vi.  794. 

The  'worship  of  God  is  an  eminent  part  of  reli- 
gion, and  prayer  is  a  chief  part  of  religious  worship: 
hence  religion  is  described  as  seeking  God.— Arch- 
bishop  Tillotson. 

There  was  a  voyage  of  the  Egyptians  under  Osiris 
up  the  Danube ;  from  them  the  Suevi  had  their 
worship  of  isis.— Arbuthnot. 

6.  Honour  ;  respect ;  civil  deference. 

The  humble  guest  shall  have  worship  in  the  pre- 
sence of  those  who  sit  at  meat  with  him.— Luke, 
xiv.  10. 

Since  'God  hath  appointed  government  among 
men,  it  is  plain  that  his  intention  was,  that  some 
kind  of  worship  should  be  given  from  some  to 
others ;  for  where  there  is  a  power  to  punish  and 
reward,  there  is  a  foundation  of  worship  in  those 
who  are  under  that  power ;  which  worship  lies  in 
expressing  a  due  regard  to  that  power,  by  a  care  not 
to  provoke  it,  and  an  endeavour  to  obtain  the  favour 
of  it,  which,  among  mankind,  is  called  civil  worship. 
— Bishop  Stillingjleet. 

7.  Idolatry  of  lovers  ;  submissive  respect. 

'Tis  not  your  inky  brows,  your  black  silk  hair, 
Your  bugle  eyeballs,  nor  your  cheek  of  cream, 
That  can  eiitame  my  spirits  to  your  worship. 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  iii.  5. 
Worship,  v.  a. 

1.  Adore;  honour  or  venerate  with  religious 
rites. 

Thou  shalt  worship  no  other  God.  —  Exodus, 
xxxiv.  14. 

On  the  smooth  rind  the  passenger  shall  see 
Thy  name  engraved,  and  wonskiji  Helen's  tree. 

Dryden,  Epitltalamium  of  Helen  and  Menelaus,  74. 

2.  Respect;  honour;   treat  with  civil  reve- 
rence. 

Our  grave, 

Like  Turkish  mute,  shall  have  a  tongueless  mouth, 
Not  worshipp'd  with  a  waxen  epitaph. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  i.  2. 

3.  Honour  with  amorous  respect. 

With  bended  knees  1  daily  worship  her, 
Yet  she  consumes  her  own  idolater.  Carew. 
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•Worship,  v.  n.     Perform  acts  of  adoration. 
The  people  went  to  worship  before  the  [golden 
calf.J— 1  Kings,  xii.  30. 
•Worshipful,  adj. 

1.  Claiming  respect   by  any  character   or 
dignity. 

This  is  worshipful  society. 
And  fits  the  mounting  spirit  like  myself. 

Shakespear,  King  John.  i.  1. 
When  old  age  comes  upon  him,  it  comes  alone, 
bringing  no  other  evil  with  it :  but  when  it  comes  to 
wait  upon  a  great  and  worshipful  sinner,  who  for 
many  years  has  ate  well  and  done  ill,  it  is  attended 
with  a  long  train  of  rheums.— South,  Sermons. 

2.  Term  of  ironical  respect. 

Every  man  would  think  me  an  hypocrite;  and 
what  accites  your  most  worshipful  thought  to  think 
so  P— Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  ii.  2 

Suppose  this  worshipful  idol  be  made,  vet  still  it 
wants  sense  and  motion.— Bishop  Stillingfleet. 

Worshipfnily.  adv.    In  a  worshipful  man- 
ner ;  respectfully. 

Hastings  will  lose  his  head,  ere  give  consent 
His  master's  son,  as  worshipfully  he  terras  it, 
Shall  lose  the  royalty  of  England's  throne. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iii.  4. 
•Worshipper.  *.     One  who  worships. 

What  art  thou,  thou  idol  ceremony* 
What  kind  of  god  art  thou,  that  suftVr'st  more 
Of  mortal  griefs  than  do  thy  worshippers  f 

_,.  Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iv.  1. 

Inose  places  did  not  confine  the  immensity  of 
God,  nor  give  his  worshippers  a  nearer  approach  to 
heaven  by  their  height.— South,  Sermons. 

It  posterity  takes  its  notions  of  us  from  our 
medals,  they  must  faney  one  of  our  kinirs  paid  a 
great  devotion  to  Minerva,  that  another  was  a  pro- 
fessed worshipper  of  Apollo.— Addison. 

By  sanctifying  the  seventh  day  after  they  had 
laboured  six,  they  avowed  themselves  worshipptr* 
of  that  only  God,  who  created  heaven  and  eartii.— 
Nelson, 

Worshipping:,  verbal  abs.     Act  of  one  who, 
that  which,  worships. 

Let  no  man  beguile  you  of  your  reward,  in  a 
voluntary  humility  and  worshipping  of  antels.— 
Colossians,  ii.  18. 

Worst,  adj.  [A.S.  u-yrseJ]     Most  bad. 

If  thou  haast  not  been  born  the  worst  of  men, 
Thou  hadst  been  knave  and  flatterer. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  H. 
The  pain  that  any  one  actually  feels  is  still  of  .ill 
other  the  worst ;  and  it  is  with  anguish  they  cry 
out.— Locke. 

Worst,  s.    Most  calamitous  or  wicked  state ; 
utmost  height  or  degree  of  anything  ill. 

Who  is 't  can  say  I  'in  at  the  worst  ? 
I  "m  worse  than  e'er  I.  was, 
And  worse  I  may  be  yet :  the  worst  is  not, 
So  long  as  we  can  say,  this  is  the  worst. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  1. 

That  you  may  be  armed  against  the  worst  in  this 
unhappy  state  of  affairs  in  our  distresed  country,  I 
send  you  these  considerations  on  the  nature  and 
immortality  of  the  soul.— Sir  K.  Digby. 

Happy  the  man,  and  happy  he  alone. 
He,  who  can  call  to-day  his  own  : 
He  who  secure  within  can  say. 
To-morrow  do  thy  wont,  for  I  have  lived  to-day. 
Dryden,  Translation  from  Horace,  b.L  odexxix. 

Sir  Roger  gets  into  the  frontiers  of  his  estate, 
before  he  beats  about  in  search  of  a  hare,  on  pur- 
pose to  spare  his  own  fields,  where  he  is  always  sure 
of  finding  diversion  when  the  worst  conies  'to  the 
worst.— Addison,  Spectator. 

'Worst,  v.  a.     Defeat ;  overthrow. 

The  case  will  be  no  worse  than  where  two  duellists 
enter  the  field,  where  the  worsted  party  hath  his 
sword  given  him  again  without  further  hurt.— Si  r 
J.  Suckling. 

The  bear  was  in  a  greater  fright, 
Beat  down  and  worsted  by  the  knight. 

'J1«t/er,  Hudibras,  i.  "2.  -". 

The  victorious  Philistines  were  worsted  by  tin- 
captivated  ark,  which  foraged  their  country  more 
than  a  conquering  army.— South,  Sermons. 

Worsted.  *.     [from  the  village  in  Norfolk 
so  called.]     Woollen  yarn;  wool  spun. 

There  Ridpath,  Roper  cudgel'd  might  ye  view  ; 
The  very  worsted  still  look'd  black  and  blue. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  ii.  HO. 
•Wort.  *.     [A.S.  weort,  wyrt.] 

1.  Plant  of  the  cabbage  kind. 

Mending  of  broken  ways,  carrying  of  water, 
Planting  of  worts  ntid  onions. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Valentinian. 

2.  New  beer  either  unfermented,  or  in  tlic 
act  of  fermentation. 

If  in  the  wort  of  beer,  while  it  worketh,  before  it 
be  tunned,  the  burrage  be  often  chaiureil  with  IPS|, 
it  will  make  a  sovereign  drink  for  melancholy.— 
Bacon,  A'atwral  and  Experimental  History. 
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Worth,  v.  a.  [A.S.  weorSan,  wurthan, 
wyrfian,  '  WCB  weorfte,  wo  wurthe,  vce  sit.' 
(Lye.)]  Become  ;  betide  :  (formerly  com- 
mon in  conjunction  with  woe  ;  as,  woe 
worth  thee,  i.e.  woe  be  to  thee,  or  woe  be- 
tide thee). 

Wo  worth  the  man 

That  first  did  teach  the  cursed  steel  to  bite 
In  his  own  flesh,  and  make  way  to  the  living  spirit. 

Spenser. 

My  royal  mistress"  favour  towards  me, 
Woe  worth  ye,  sir,  you  have  poison 'd,  blasted ! 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Loyal  Subject. 

Worth,  s.     [A.S.  weorft,  wyr$.~] 

1.  Price;  value. 

Your  clemency  will  take  in  good  worth  the  offer 
of  these  my  simple  and  mean  labours.  —  Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

What  is  worth  in  any  thing, 
But  so  much  money  as  't  will  bring  ? 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  1, 465. 

2.  Excellence ;  virtue. 

How  can  you  him  unworthy  then  decree, 
In  whose  chief  part  your  worths  implanted  be? 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Is  there  any  man  of  worth  and  virtue,  although 
not  instructed  in  the  school  of  Christ,  that  had  not 
rather  end  the  days  of  this  transitory  life  as  Cyrus, 
than  to  sink  down  with  them  of  whom  Elihu  hath 
said,  'memento  moriuntur'P—  Hooker,  Ecclesias- 
tical Polity. 

Having  from  these  suck'd  all  they  had  of  worth, 
And  brought  home  that  faith  which  you  carried 

forth, 
I  throughly  love.  Donne. 

Her  virtue,  and  the  conscience  of  her  worth, 
That  would  be  woo'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  502. 
A  nymph  of  your  own  train 
Gives  us  your  character  in  such  a  strain, 
As  none  but  she,  who  in  that  court  did  dwell, 
Could  know  such  worth,  or  worth  describe  so  well. 

Waller. 

Detected  worth,  like  beauty  disarray'd. 
To  covert  flies,  of  praise  itself  afraid. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  vi.  7. 

3.  Importance;  valuable  quality. 

Peradventure  those  things  whereupon  time  was 
then  well  spent,  havesithence  lost  their  dignity  and 
worth.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity, 

Take  a  man  possessed  with  a  strong  desire  of  any 
thing,  and  the  worth  and  excellency  of  that  thing 
appears  much  greater  than  when  that  desire  is  quite 
extinguished.— South,  Sermons. 

•Worth,  adj.     [A.S  weorfi,  wyrft.] 

1.  Equal  in  price  to  ;  equal  in  value  to. 

Women  will  love  her  that  she  is  a  woman, 
More  worth  than  any  man  :  men  that  she  is 
The  rarest  of  all  women. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  v.  1. 

You  have  not  thought  it  worth  your  labour  to 
enter  a  professed  dissent  against  a  philosophy, 
which  the  greatest  part  of  Europe  have  deserted  as 
a  mere  maze  of  words.— Glanville. 

It  is  worth  while  to  consider  how  admirably  he 
has  turned  the  course  of  his  narration,  and  made 
his  husbandman  concerned  even  in  what  relates  to 
the  battle.— Addison. 

2.  Deserving  of:  (either  in  a  good  or  bad 
sense). 

Your  son  and  daughter  found  this  trespass  worth 
The  shame  which  here  it  suffers. 

„,,  ,  Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  4. 

Ihe  castle  appeared  to  be  a  place  worth  the  keep- 
ing, and  capable  to  be  made  secure  against  a  good 
army.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Re- 
bellion. 

Here  we  may  reign  secure,  and,  in  my  choice, 
'Io  reign  is  worth  ambition,  though  in  hell. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  261. 

Haste  hither,  Eve,  and,  worth  thy  sight,  behold 
Eastward  among  those  trees,  what  glorious  shape 
Comes  hither  moving.  Ibid.  vr308. 

Whatsoever 
Is  worthy  of  their  love  is  worth  their  anger. 

„,,.    .   ...  Sir  J.  Denham,  The  Sophy. 

This  is  life  indeed,  life  worth  preserving  • 
Such  life  as  Juba  never  felt  till  now. 

Addison,  Cato. 

1  have  long  had  it  in  my  thoughts  to  trouble  you 
with  a  letter;  but  was  discouraged  for  want  of 
something  that  I  could  think  worth  sending  fifteen 
hundred .miles.-Bishop  Berkeley,  Letter  to  Pope. 

Many  things  are  worth  enquiry  to  one  man  which 
*Mindl  S°  t0  anotner-~'ra<*»'  Improvement  of  the 

3.  Equal  in  possessions  to. 

w,  .  ,    ,  Dang'rous  rocks, 

A\  Inch,  touching  but  my  gentle  vessel's  side, 
vt  ould  scatter  all  the  spices  on  the  stream 
.hnrobe  the  roaring  waters  with  my  silks, 
Ana,  in  a  word,  but  even  now  worth  this 
And  now  worth  nothing. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 
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Although  worth  nothing,  he  shall  be  proffered  the 
best  endowed  and  most  beautiful  virgin  of  their 
island. — Sandys. 

At  Geneva  are  merchants  reckoned  worth  twenty 
hundred  thousand  crowns. — Addison,  Travels  in 
Italy. 

Worthily,  adv.     In  a  worthy  manner. 

1.  Suitably  ;  not  below  the  rate  of. 

The  divine  original  of  our  souls  hath  little  influ 
ence  upon  us  to  engage  us  to  walk  worthily  of  our 
extraction,  and  to  do  nothing  that  is  base.— Ray. 

2.  Deservedly ;  according  to  merit. 

They  are  bet  ray 'd 

While  they  pervert  pure  nature's  healthful  rules 
To  loathsome  sickness  worthily,  since  they 
God's  image  did  not  reverence  in  themselves. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  522. 
You  worthily  succeed,  not  only  to  the  honours  of 
your  ancestors,  but  also  to  their  virtues. — Dryden. 

3.  Justly  ;  not  without  cause. 

Christian  men  having,  besides  the  common  light 
of  all  men,  so  grea.t  help  of  heavenly  direction  from 
above,  together  with  the  lamps  of  so  bright  exam- 
ples as  the  church  of  God  doth  yield,  it  cannot  but 
worthily  seem  reproachful  for  us  to  leave  both  the 
one  and  the  other. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity, 

The  king  is  present;  if 't  be  known  to  him 
That  I  gainsay  my  deed,  how  may  he  wound, 
And  worthily,  my  falsehood ! 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  4. 

A  Christian  cannot  lawfully  hate  any  one;  and 
yet  I  affirm  that  some  may  very  worthily  deserve 
to  be  hated ;  and  of  all,  the  deceiver  deserves  it 
most. — South,  Sermons. 

•Worthiness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Worthy. 

1.  Desert;  merit. 

The  prayers  which  our  Saviour  made  were,  for 
his  own  worthiness,  accepted ;  ours  God  accepteth 
not,  but  with  this  condition,  if  they  be  joined  with 
a  belief  in  Christ. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

2.  Excellence ;  dignity  ;  virtue. 

Determining  never  to  marry  but  him,  whom  she 
thought  worthy  of  her.  and  that  was  one  in  whom 
all  worthinesses  were  harboured.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

He  that  is  at  all  times  good,  must  hold  his  virtue 
to  you,  whose  worthiness  would  stir  it  up  where  it 
wanted,  rather  than  slack  it  where  there  is  such 
abundance.— Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well, 
i.  1. 

Who  is  sure  he  hath  a  soul,  unless 
It  see  and  judge,  and  follow  worthiness, 
And  by  deeds  praise  it?  he  who  doth  not  this, 
May  lodge  an  inmate  soul,  but  'tis  not  his.     Donne. 

What  set  my  thoughts  on  work  was  the  worthi- 
ness and  curiosity  of  the  subject  in  itself.— Holder. 

3.  State  of  being  worthy  ;  quality  of  deserv- 
ing. 

She  is  not  worthy  to  be  loved,  that  hath  not  some 
feeling  of  her  own  worthiness.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Worthless,  adj. 

1.  Having  no  virtues,  dignity,  or  excellence. 

You,  his  false  hopes,  the  trust  of  England's  ho- 
nour, 
Keep  off  aloof,  with  worthless  emulation. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iv.  4. 
A  little  time  will  melt  her  frozen  thoughts, 
And  worthless  Valentine  shall  be  forgot. 

Id.,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  2. 
On  Laura's  lap  you  lay, 
Chiding  the  worthless  crowd  away. 

Lord  Roscommon. 

2.  Having  no  value. 

Anxious  pains  we  all  the  day, 

In  search  of  what  we  like,  employ: 
Scorning  at  night  the  worthless  prey, 
We  find  the  labour  gave  the  joy. 

Prior,  Epistles,  To  the  Hon.  C.  Montague. 

Am  I  then  doom'd  to  fall 
By  a  boy's  hand  P  and  for  a  worthless  woman  P 
,  Addison,  Cato. 

Worthlessness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Worthless;  want  of  excellence  ;  want  of 
dignity  ;  want  of  value. 

But  that  mine  own  worthlessness  spoils  the  con- 
ceit, I  could  think  our  company  parallel  to  the 
seven  wise  men  of  Greece.— Dr.  II.  More,  Divine 
Dialogues. 

A  notable  account  is  given  us  by  the  apostle  of 
this  windy  insiKnilicant  charity  of  the  will,  and  of 
the  wurthlessness  of  it,  not  enlivened  by  deeds. — 
South,  Sermons. 
Worthy,  adj. 

1.  Deserving;  such  as  merits:  (with  of  be- 
fore the  thing  deserved). 

She  determined  never  to  marry  any  but  him 
whom  she  thought  worthy  of  her,  and  that  was  one 
in  whom  all  worthinesses  were  harboured.— Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

Further  I  will  not  flatter  you, 
That  all  I  see  in  you  is  worthy  love, 
Than  this  ;  that  nothing  do  1  see  in  you 
That  should  merit  hate. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  ii.  2. 
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2.  Valuable  ;  noble ;  illustrious ;  having  ex- 
cellence or  dignity. 

If  the  best  things  have  the  perfectest  and  best 
operations,  it  will  follow,  that  seeing  man  is  the 
worthiest  creature  on  earth,  and  every  society  of 
men  more  worthy  than  any  man,  and  of  society  that 
most  excellent  which  we  call  the  church.— Hooker 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

He  now  on  Porapey's  basis  lies  along, 
No  worthier  than  the  dust ! 

Shakespear,  Julius  C<esar,  iii.  1. 

A  war  upon  the  Turks  is  more  ivorthy  than  upon 
any  other  Gentiles  in  point  of  religion  and  honour  ; 
though  hope  of  success  might  invite  some  other 
choice.— Bacon. 
Think  of  her  worth,  and  think  that  God  did  mean 

This  worthy  mind  should  worthy  tilings  embrace : 
Blot  not  her  beauties  with  thy  thoughts  unclean 

Nor  her  dishonour  with  thy  passion  base. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortality  oftlie  Soul. 

3.  Having  worth  ;  having  virtue. 

The  doctor  is  well  money'd,  and  his  friends 
Potent  at  court ;  he,  none  but  he,  shall  have  her; 
Though  twenty  thousand  worthier  come  to  crave 
her. 
SJiakespear,  Merry  Wives  nf  Windsor,  iv.  4 

The  matter  I  handle  is  the  most 'important  with- 
in the  whole  extent  of  human  nature,  for  a  worthy 
person  to  employ  himself  about.— Sir  K.  Digby 
Operations  and  Nature  of  Man's  Soul. 

We  see,  though  order'd  for  the  best, 
Permitted  laurels  grace  the  lawless  brow, 
Th'  unworthy  raised,  the  worthy  cast  below. 


4.  Not  good.     Ironical. 

My  worthy  wife  our  arms  mislaid, 
And  from  beneath  my  head  my  sword  convey'd  • 
Ihe  door  unlatch'd,  and  with  repeated  calls 
Invites  her  former  lord  within  my  walls. 

Dryden,  Translation  oftlie  Mneid,  vi.  702. 

5.  Suitable  for  any   quality  good   or  bad  \ 
equal  in  value ;  equal  in  dignity. 

Flowers  worthy  of  paradise. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  241. 
Thou,  Drances,  art  below  a  death  from  me : 
Let  that  vile  soul  in  that  vile  body  rest, 
The  lodging  is  well  worthy  of  the  guest. 

Dryden,  Translation-  oftlie  jEneid,  xi.  631. 
My  suff'rings  for  you  make  your  heart  my  due  ; 
Be  worthy  me,  as  I  am  worthy  you. 

Id.,  Aurengzebe. 

6.  Suitable  to  anything  bad. 

The  merciless  Macdonald, 
Worthy  to  be  a  rebel ;  for  to  that 
The  multiplying  villanies  of  nature 
Do  swarm  upon  him.          Shakespear, Macbeth,  i.  2. 

7.  Deserving  of  ill. 

If  the  wicked  man  be  worthy  to  be  beaten,  the  judge 
shall  cause  him  to  be  beaten.— Deuteronomy,  xxv.  2. 
What  has  he  done  to  Rome  that's  ivorthy  death  ? 
Shakespear,  Coriolanus.  iii.  1. 

"Worthy,  s.  Man  laudable  for  any  eminent 
quality,  particularly  for  valour. 

Such  as  are  constellated  unto  knowledge  come 
short  of  themselves  if  they  go  not  beyond  others,  and 
must  not  sit  down  under  the  degree  of  worthies. 
— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours, 

It  were  a  matter  of  more  trouble  than  necessity, 
to  repeat  in  this  quarrel  what  has  been  alleged  by 
the  worthies  of  our  church. — Holiday. 

What  do  these  worthies 

But  rob  and  spoil,  burn,  slaughter,  and  enslave 
Peaceable  nations  r 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iii.  74. 
•    No  worthies  form'd  by  any  muse  but  thine 
Could  purchase  robes,  to  make  themselves  so  fine. 

Waller. 

For  this  day's  palm,  and  for  thy  former  acts, 
Thou,  Arthur,  hast  acquired  a  future  fame, 
And  of  three  Christian  worthies  art  the  first. 

Dryden,  Kin;/  Arthur. 

The  next  worthy  came  in  with  a  retinue  of  his- 
torians.— Tatler. 

Worthy,  v.  a.  Render  worthy ;  aggrandise ; 
exalt.  Rare. 

He  conjunct,  tripp'd  me  behind ; 
And  put  upon  him  such  a  deal  of  man, 
That  worthied  him  ;  got  praises  of  the  king, 
For  him  attempting,  who  was  self-subdued. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  2. 

Wot.     See  Wit,  v.  n. 

Wouia.  Although  a  past  tense  of  Will, 
this  word  is  entered  separately  in  the  pre- 
vious editions,  and  is  left  to  stand  so  in 
the  present.  See  S  h  o  u  1  d. 

I.  It  is  generally  used  as  an  auxiliary  verb 
with  an  infinitive,  to  which  it  gives  the 
force  of  the  subjunctive  mood. 

If  God's  providence  did  not  so  order  it,  cheats 
would  daily  be  committed,  which  would  justle  pri- 
vate men  out  of  their  rights,  and  unhinge  states  — 
Ray ,  On  tJie  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the  Works 
of  the  Creation. 
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2.  I  was  or  am  resolved ;  I  wish  or  wished  to ; 
I  am  or  was  willing. 

She  would  give  her  a  lesson  for  walking  so  late 
that  should  make  her  keep  within  doors  for  one 
fortnight. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Yon  would  be  satisfied  ? — 
Would?  nay,  and  will.      SJiakespear,  Othello,  iii.  3. 

They  know  not  what  they  are,  nor  what  they 
would  be,  any  further  than  that  they  would  not  be 
what  they  are. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

It  will  be  needless  to  enumerate  all  the  simple 
ideas  belonging  to  each  sense :  nor  indeed  is  it  pos- 
sible if  we  would  •,  there  beinir  a  great  many  more  of 
them  belonging  to  most  of  the  senses  than  we  have 
names  for.—Liicke. 

3.  It  is  a  familiar  term  for  wish  to  do,  or  to 
have. 

What  wouldst  thou  with  us? 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  5.  4. 

I  mean,  Master  Slender,  what  would  you  with  me  f 
— Truly  for  mine  own  part  I  would,  little  or  nothing 
with  you.— Id.,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iii.  4. 

4.  Should  wish. 

Celia,  if  you  apprehend 
The  muse  of  your  incensed  friend  ; 
Nor  would  that  he  record  your  blame, 
And  make  it  live ;  repeat  the  same : 
Again  deceive  him,  and  again, 
And  then  he  swears  he'll  not  complain.         Waller. 

5.  It  is  used  in  old  authors  for  should. 

The  excess  of  diet  would  be  avoided. — Bacon. 

As  for  percolation,  which  belongeth  to  separation, 
trial  would  be  made  by  clarifying  by  adhesion,  with 
milk  put  into  new  beer,  and  stirred  with  it. — Id., 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

ti.  It  has  the  signification  of  I  wish,  or  / 
pray.  This,  I  believe,  is  improper;  and 
formed  by  a  gradual  corruption  of  the 
phrase,  would  God ;  which  originally  im- 
ported, that  God  would,  might  God  will, 
might  God  decree.  From  this  phrase,  ill 
understood,  came  would  to  God ;  thence, 
I  would  to  God :  and  thence  /  would,  or 
elliptically  would,  came  to  signify  /  wish : 
and  so  it  is  used  even  in  good  authors,  but 
ought  not  to  be  imitated. 

1  would  my  father  look'd  but  with  my  eyes ! 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  i.  1. 
Wise  men  will  do  it  without  a  law ;  I  would  there 
might  be  a  law  to  restrain  fools.— Bacon,  Advice  to 
Villiers. 

List !  I  would  I  could  hear  mo.— B.  Jonson. 
Would  thou  hadst  hearkened  to  my  words. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  1134. 
Would  God  we  might  prevent  the  need  of  such 
unkindly  expedients. — Dr.  H.  More. 
And  would  to  Heav'n  the  storm  you  felt  would 

bring 
On  Carthaginian  coasts  your  wandering  king. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  jEneid,  i.  806. 

/  would  do   it.     My   resolution   is   that  it 

should  be  done  by  me. 

Thou  wouldst  do  it.  Such  must  be  the  con- 
sequence to  thee ;  that  such  should  be  thy 
act. 

He  would  or  it  would.  This  must  be  the 
consequence  to  him  or  it;  that  such  should 
be  Aw  act,  or  its  effect. 

This,  like  the  notice  under  Should, 
stands  in  the  words  of  Johnson. 

As  an  auxiliary  verb,  will  differs  from 
shall  in  being  a  present  tense ;  shall  (see 
the  word)  being  a  perfect.  It  also  differs  in 
the  extent  to  which  its  original  meaning  is 
modified.  What  this  was  in  shall  is  by  no 
means  certain ;  different  doctrines  con- 
cerning it  being  current.  The  relation  of 
will,  the  auxiliar,  to  will,  denoting  an  act 
of  volition,  is  beyond  doubt.  The  bearing 
of  this  upon  the  construction  of  the  two 
words,  according  to  the  person  of  the  pro- 
noun (I,  thou,  he,  we,  &c.),  with  which  they 
combine,  has  been  noticed  under  Shall. 

Its  use  as  a  present  tense  of  what  may 
be  called  an  Optative  or  Subjunctive  Mood 
(in  which  should  and  were  agree  with  it), 
is  by  no  means  evident. 

It  may  be  noticed,  however — 

a.  First ;  that  the  wish  which  would  de- 
notes is  an  unsatisfied  one  ;  one  that  implies 
want  of  power,  opportunity,  or  the  like. 
VOL.  II. 
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When  opportunity  is  wanting,  is  so  often   3.  Ruin, 
lost  by  allowing  the  time  for  it  to  pass  by, 
that  the  use  of  a  past  tense  serves  to  denote 
the  wish,  the  wish  in  regret  is  more  or  less 
mingled. 

b.  Be  this  as  it  may,  a  comparison  be- 
tween certain  constructions  of  the  Greek 
optatives  and  conjunctives,  with  certain 
constructions  of  the  imperfects  and  pre- 
terits of  the  subjunctive  in  Latin  (Xtyo^i 
Xlyw,  and  dicerem,  dicam),  show  how 
easily,  in  certain  cases,  a  tense  may  pass 
for  a  mood,  and  a  mood  for  a  tense. 
Wouider.  s.  Wisher,  i.e.  one  given  to  use 
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the  word  would  optatively. 

Wishers  and  woulders  are   never   good    house- 
holders.— Old  Proverb.  (Ord  MS.) 
Woulding.    *.     Motion  of  desire ;   disposi- 
tion to  anything ;  propension  ;  inclination; 
incipient  purpose.    Rare. 

It  will  be  every  man's  interest  to  join  good  per- 
formances  to  spiritual  purposes,  to  subdue  the  ex- 
orbitancies  of  the  flesh,  as  well  as  to  continue  the 
wouldings  of  the  spirit. — Hammond. 
Wound,  s.    [A.S.  wund.~\      Hurt  given  by 
violence. 

I  am  faint ;  my  gashes  cry  for  help.— 
So  well  thy  words  become  thee  as  thy  wounds, 
They  smack  of  honour  both. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  \.  2. 
Now  shew  the  wound  mine  eyes  have  made  in 

thee; 

Scratch  thee  but  with  a  pin,  and  there  remains 
Some  scar  of  it.  Id.,  As  you  like  it,  iii.  5. 

He,  stooping,  opened  my  left  side,  and  took 
From  thence  a  rib :  wide  was  the  wound, 
But  suddenly  with  flesh  fill'd  up  and  heal'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  4(56. 
Not  poison  but  a  wound  the  soldier  slew. 

Sows. 

The  aliment  of  such  as  have  fresh  wounds  should 
be  mild,  without  stimulating  or  saline  substances.— 
Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

They  feel  the  smart  and  see  the  scar  of  their 
former  wounds ;  and  know  that  they  must  be  made 
a  sacrifice  to  the  least  attempt  towards  a  change. — 
Swift. 

Wound,   v.  a.     [A.S.  wundian.']      Hurt  by 
violence. 

I  kill,  and  I  make  alive ;  I  wound,  and  I  heal. — 
Deuteronomy,  xxxii.  39. 

The  battle  went  sore  against  Saul,  and  the  archers 
hit  him,  and  he  was  sore  wounded. — 1  Samuel, 
xxxi.  3. 

He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  he  was 
bruised  for  iniquities. — Isaiah,  liii.  5. 

When  ye  sin  so  against  the  brethren,  and  wound 
their  weak  conscience,  ye  sin  against  Christ.  — 
1  Corinthians,  viii.  12. 

Adonis  from  his  native  rock 
Ran  purple  to  the  sea,  supposed  with  blood 
Of  Thammuz,  yearly  wounded. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  4CO. 
Heroes  of  old,  when  wounded  shelter  sought. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  Ixii. 
The  savnges  wounded  Atkins,  and  slew  his  fol- 
lowers.— Defoe,  Robinson  Crusoe. 
Woiinder.  s.    One  who,  that  which,  wounds. 
The  watchmen  themselves,  who  were  appointed 
for  the  safeguarding  of  the  church,  prove  in  tin's 
kind  to  be  the  smiters  and  wounders  of  her.— Arch- 
bishop Usher,  Substance  of  his  Sermon,  p.  5  :  1621. 
Woundless.  adj.     Exempt  from  wounds. 

Turn  thee  to  those  that  weld  the  awefull  crowne ; 
To  doubted  knights,  whose  woundless  armour  rusts, 
And  helms  unbruised  wexen  daily  brown. 

Spenser.  Shepherd's  Calendar. 
Haply  slander  . . .  may  miss  our  name, 
And  hit  the  woundless  air. 

Shakespear,  Ilamlet,  iv.  1. 

Wcx'mdy.  adj.     Excessive.     Vulgar. 

We  have  such  a  world  of  holidays,  that  'tis  a 
woundp  hindrance  to  a  poor  man  that  lives  by  his 
labour.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

These  stockings  of  Susan's  cost  a  woundy  deal  of 
pains  the  pulling  on.—Oay. 
Wrack.   \. 

1.  Destruction  of  a  ship  by  winds  or  rocks. 

Now  with  full  sails  into  the  port  I  move, 
And  safely  can  unlade  my  breast  of  love. 
Quiet  and  calm  :  why  should  1  then  go  back. 
To  tempt  the  second  hazard  of  a  wrack  I    Dryden. 

2.  Destruction. 

With  use  of  evil,  growing  more  and  more  evil, 
they  took  delight  in  slaughter,  and  pleased  them- 
selves in  making  others'  wrack  the  effect  of  their 
power.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 
A  world  devote  to  universal  wrack. 

Milton,  Paradite  Lost,  xi.  821. 
8  T 


Involve  in  quarrel  or  dis- 


Eut  bear  this  ring,  his  own  of  old. 
And  tell  him— what  thou  dost  behold  I 
The  wither'd  frame,  the  ruin'd  mind, 
The  wrack  by  passion  left  behind, 
A  shrivelled  scroll,  a  scatU-r'd  loaf, 
Sear'U  by  the  autumn  blast  of  grief ! 
,  Huron,  The  Giaour. 

Wrackfui.  adj.     Ruinous;  destructive. 
The  dent ...  of  wrackfull  warre. 

Mirronrfor  Magistrates,  p.  215. 
Ships  . . .  with  wrackfull  tempests  rent. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  i. 
Wracking,  port.  adj.  Destructive;  ruinous. 

The  sport  and  prey 
Of  wracking  whirlwinds. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  181. 
Wraith,  s.  [?  connected  withtt-eirrf.]  Spectre. 
The  wraith,  or  spectral  appearance  of  a  person 
shortly  to  die,  is  a  firm  article  in  the  creed  of  Scot- 
tish superstition.  Nor  is  it  unknown  to  our  sister 
kingdom.  See  the  story  of  the  beautiful  Lady  Di»n» 
Rich,  in  Aitbrey's  Miscellanies,  p.  89.— Scott,  Min- 
strelsy of  the  Scottish  Border,  p.  cxxxvi. 

He  felt  a  sort  of  awe,  as  if  he  had  beheld  the 
wraith  of  Ma&tttf—Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  xi. 
ch.  x. 

"Wrangle,  v.  n.  [Norse,  rangla.]  Dispute 
peevishly;  quarrel  perversely;  altercate; 
squabble. 

Some  unhatch'd  practice 

Hath  puddled  his  clear  spirit ;  and  in  such  cues, 
Men's  natures  wrangle  with  inferiour  things, 
Though  great  ones  are  their  object. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  iii.  4. 

While  the  Convocation  was  wrangling  on  one  side 
of  Old  Palace  Yard,  the  Parliament  was  wrangling 
even  more  fiercely  on  the  other.  The  Houses,  which 
had  separated  on  the  twentieth  of  August,  had  met 
again  on  the  nineteenth  of  October.— Macaulay, 
History  of  England,  ch.  xv. 

•Wrangle,  v.  a. 
pute. 

When  we  have  wrangled  ourselves  as  long  as  oar 
wits  and  strengths  will  serve  us,  the  honest,  down- 
right, sober  English  Protestant  will  bo  found,  in  the 
end,  the  man  in  the  safest  way,  and  by  the  surest 
line.— llishop  Sanderson,  ill  l/Oyly's  Life  of  San- 
croft,  vol.  ii.  p.  J42. 

Wrangle,  s.     Quarrel ;  perverse  dispute. 

The  giving  the  priest  a  right  to  the  tithe  would 
produce  lawsuits  and  wrangles. — Swift. 

None  can  hate 
So  much  as  I  do  any  kind  of  wrangle. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  XT.  91. 
•Wrangler,  s.     One  who  wrangles. 

1.  Perverse,  peevish,  disputative  man. 

Tell  him  he  hath   made  a  match  with  such  a 

wrangler, 

That  all  the  courts  of  France  will  disturbed 
With  chases.  Shakespear,  Henry  V.  i.  2. 

Lord,  the  house  and  family  are  thine, 

Though  some  of  them  repine; 
Turn  out  these  wranglers  which  defile  thy  seat. 

For  where  thou  dwellest  all  is  neat.      O.  Herbert. 

You  should  be  free  in  every  answer,  rather  like 
well-bred  gentlemen  in  polite  conversation,  than 
like  noisy  and  contentious  wranglers.—  Watts,  On 
the  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

The  captious  turn  of  an  habitual  wrangler  deadens 
the  understanding,  sours  the  temper,  and  hardens 
the  heart.— Seattle. 

2.  One  in  the  first  class  of  mathematical 
honours  at  Cambridge,  the  first  on  the  list 
being  styled  the  Senior  Wrangler. 

•Wrangling,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  disputing 
peevishly ;  altercation. 

If  private  wranglings  were  brought  before  him, 
he  seldom  granted  to  those  parties  his  warrant  to 
proceed.  —  llacket,  Lifo  of  Archbishop  Williams, 
p.  38. 

Amongst  unthinking  men,  who  examine  not  scru- 
pulously ideas,  but  confound  them  with  words, 
there  must  be  endless  dispute  and  wrangling. — 
Locke. 

Wrap.  v.  n.  pret.  and  pa»t  part,  wrapped  or 
wrapt.  [North  Frisian,  trmjijje.'] 

1.  Bern  together ;  complicate. 

Peter  .  .  .  sceth  the  napkin  that  was  about  his 
head  not  lying  with  the 'linen  clothes,  but  wrapped 
together  in  a  place  by  itself.— John,  xx.  7. 

This  said,  he  took  his  mantle's  for>  mwt  part. 
He  'giin  the  same  together  fold  and  icrap.  Fairfax. 

2.  Involve ;  cover  with  something  rolled  or 
thrown  round. 

Nilus  opens  wide 
His  arms  and  ample  bosom  to  the  tide. 

And  spremis  liis  mantle  oYr  the  w  Hiding  coast, 
111  which  he  wraps  his  queen,  and  hides  the  flying 
host. 
Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Aneid,  ?iii.  948. 
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Wise  poets,  that  wrap  truth  in  tales, 
Knew  her  themselves  through  all  her  veils. 

Carew. 

Their  vigilance  to  elude,  I  wrapt  in  mist 
Of  midnight  vapour  glide  obscure. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  is.  158. 

3.  Comprise;  contain. 

Leontine's  young  wife,  in  whom  all  his  happiness 
was  wrapt  up,  died  in  a  few  days  after  the  death  of 
her  daugnter.— Addison. 

With  up.    Involve  totally. 

Some  dear  cause 

Will  in  concealment  wrap  me  up  a  while ; 
When  I  am  known  aright,  you  shall  not  grieve 
Lending  me  this  acquaintance. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  3. 

King  John  fled  to  Lascus,  who  was  careful  how  to 
comfort  him,  wrapt  up  in  so  many  calamities,  after 
the  loss  of  his  kingdom.— Knolles,  History  of  the 
TH  yJcs* 

Things  reflected  on.in  gross  and  transiently,  carry 
the  shew  of  nothing  but  difficulty  in  them,  and  are 
thought  to  be  wrapped  up  in  impenetrable  obscurity. 

Wrap  candles  up  in  paper.— Swift,  Advice  to  Ser- 
vants, Directions  to  the  Butler. 

4.  Snatch  up  miraculously :  (for  rapt). 

Whatever  things  were  discovered  to  St.  Paul, 
when  he  was  wrapped  up  into  the  third  heaven,  all 
the  description  he  makes  is,  that  there  are  such 
things  as  eye  hath  not  seen,  ear  heard,  nor  hath  it 
entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive.— Locke. 

5.  Transport ;  put  in  ecstasy  :  (for  rapt). 

Much  more  the  reverent  sire  prepared  to  say, 
Wrapp'd  with  his  joy,  how  the  two  armies  lay. 

C'owley. 
Wrapp'd  in  amaze  the  matrons  wildly  stare. 

Dryden,  Translation  oftlie  JZneid,  v.  810. 
With  up. 

Wrapt  up  in  silent  fear  he  lies.  Waller. 

Wrapper.  S. 

1.  One  who,  that  which,  wraps. 

2.  That  in  which  anything  is  wrapped. 

My  arms  were  pressed  to  my  sides,  and  my  legs 
closed  together  by  so  many  wrappers,  that  I  looked 
like  an  Egyptian  mummy. — Addison,  Spectator. 

Wrapping,  verbal  dbs.     That  in  which  any- 
thing is  wrapped. 

The  sheep,  that  is  near  at  hand,  gives  us  shelter 
enough  from  the  cold :  why  should  we  hunt  after 
more  costly  furs  and  wrappings  ?— Bishop  Rainbow, 
Sermon,  p.  15 :  1035. 

Wraprascal.  *.     Kind  of  coarse  upper  coat. 
"Wrasse,  s.  [Welsh,  gwrach  =  tench.]  In  Ich- 
thyology.   British  fish  of  the  genus  Labrus. 
The  examples  are  extremely  few,  and  peculiar  to 
the  class  Pisces,  of  calcified  teeth  which  consist  of  a 
single  tissue,  and  this  is  always  a  modification  of 
dentine.    The  large  pharyngeal  teeth  of  the  wrasse 
consist  of  a  very  hard  kind  of  unvascular  dentine.— 
Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,  vol.  iii.  p.  363. 

Wrath.  *.  [A.S.  wra%.~\   Anger  ;  fury ;  rage. 

Thou  dost  the  prayers  of  the  righteous  seed 
Present  before  the  majesty  divine, 
And  his  avenging  wrath  to  clemency  incline. 

Spenser. 

I  fear,  lest  there  be  debates,  envyings,  wraths, 
strifes.— 2  Corinthians,  xii.  20. 

With  one  fool's  head  I  came  to  woo, 
But  I  go  away  with  two : 
Sweet,  adieu  !    I'll  keep  my  oath, 
Patiently  to  bear  my  wrath. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  9. 
He  hoped  not  to  escape,  but  shun 
The  present,  fearing  guilty  what  his  wrath 
Might  suddenly  inflict. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  340. 
Achilles'  wrath,  to  Greece  the  direful  spring 
Of  woes  unnumber'd,  heav'nly  goddess,  sing. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Iliad,  i.  1. 

•Wrathful,  adj.    Angry  ;  furious  ;  raging. 

He  cried,  as  raging  seas  are  wont  to  roar, 
When  wintry  storm  his  wrathful  wreck  doth  threat. 

Spenser. 

The  true  evangelical  zeal  should  abound  more  in 
the  mild  and  good-natured  affections,  than  the 
vehement  and  wrathful  passions.— Bishop  Sprat, 
Sermon. 

Wrathtuiiy.  adv.     In  a  wrathful  manner 
furiously ;  passionately. 

Gentle  friends, 
Let 's  kill  him  boldly,  but  not  wrathfully. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Casar,  ii,  1. 
Wratbless.  adj.    Free  from  anger. 
Before  his  feet  so  sheep  and  lions  lay, 
Fearless  and  wrathless,  while  they  heard  him  play. 

Waller. 
Wrawl.  v.  n.     Cry  as  a  cat. 

Some  were  of  dogs  that  barked  day  and  night, 
And  some  of  cats  that  wrawling  still  did  cry. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  vi.  12, 27. 
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To  quiet  and  make  still  his  wrauling  cries. 

Anderson,  Exposition  of  Benedict, 
fol.  30 :  1573. 

Wreak,  v.  n.    For  Reck;  heed;  care. 

My  master  is  of  churlish  disposition, 
And  little  wreaks  to  find  the  way  to  heav'n 
By  doing  deeds  of  hospitality. 

Sliakespear,  As  you  like  it,  ii.  4. 

•Wreak,  v.  a.  old  pret.  and  past  part,  wroke 

and  wroken ;  now  wreaked.  [A.S.  wrecanJ] 

1.  Revenge. 

Hjm  all  that  while  Occasion  did  provoke 
Against  Pyrocles,  and  new  matter  framed 
Upon  the  old,  him  stirring  to  be  wroke 
Of  his  late  wrongs.    Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  ii.  5, 22. 

Pale  death  our  valiant  leader  hath  opprest ; 
Come  wreak  his  loss,  whom  bootless  ye  complain. 

Fairfax. 

You  could  pursue 

The  son  of  Perops  then,  and  did  the  goddess  stir 
That  villany  to  wreak  the  tyrant  did  to  her. 

Drayton. 

2.  Execute  any  violent  design. 

On  me  let  death  wreak  all  his  rage. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  241. 
He  left  the  dame, 

Resolved  to  spare  her  life,  and  save  her  shame, 
But  that  detested  object  to  remove, 
To  wreak  his  vengeance,  and  to  cure  her  love. 

Dryden,  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  585. 
Her  husband  scour'd  away, 
To  wreak  his  hunger  on  the  destined  prey. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  x.  131. 
Wreak,  .s-. 
1.  Revenge;  vengeance.     Obsolete. 

Fortune,  mine  avowed  foe, 
Her  wrathful  wreaks  themselves  do  now  allay. 


Some  ill 's  behind,  rude  swaine,  for  thee  to  beare ; 
That  fear'd  not  to  devoure  thy  guests,  and  breake 
All  lawes  of  humanes :  Jove  sends  therefore  wreake. 
Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey. 

2.  Passion  ;  furious  fit.     Obsolete. 

What  and  if 

His  sorrows  have  so  overwhelm'd  his  wits, 
Shall  we  be  thus  afflicted  in  his  wreaks, 
His  fits,  his  frenzy,  and  his  bitterness? 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  iv.  4. 

Wreakful.   adj.    Revengeful;   angry.     Ob- 
solete. 

Call  the  creatures, 

Whose  naked  natures  live  in  all  the  spite 
Of  ivreakful  heaven. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 
She  in  Olympus'  top 

Must  visit  Vulcan  for  new  arms,  to  serve  her  wreak- 
ful  son. 

Chapman,  Translation  of 'the  Iliad. 

Wreakless.  adj.     For  Reckless. 

So  flies  the  wreakless  shepherd  from  the  wolf ; 
So  first  the  harmless  flock  doth  yield  his  fleece, 
And  next  his  throat  unto  the  butcher's  knife. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  v.  6. 
•Wreath,  v.  a.    Writhe. 

Impatient  of  the  wound, 
He  rolls  and  wreaths  his  shining  body  round : 
Then  headlong  shoots  beneath  the  dashing  tide. 

Gay,  Rural  Sports,  i.  235. 
•Wreath,  s.    [A.S.  wrcB^J] 

1.  Anything  curled  or  twisted. 

The  wreath  of  three  was  made  a  wreath  of  five : 
to  these  three  first  titles  of  the  two  houses,  were 
added  the  authorities  parliamentary  and  papal. — 
Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

Clouds  began 

To  darken  all  the  hill,  and  smoke  to  roll 
In  dusky  wreaths  reluctant  flames. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  56. 
Let  altars  smoke, 

And  richest  gums,  and  spice,  and  incense  roll 
Their  fragrant  wreaths  to  heaven. 

Smith,  Phcedra  and  Hippolytus. 

2.  Garland ;  chaplet.  • 

Now  are  our  brows  bound  with  victorious  wreaths, 
Our  bruised  arms  hung  up  for  monuments. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  1. 
Dropp'd  from  his   head,   a  wreath  lay  on  the 
ground.  Lord  Roscommon. 

The  boughs  of  lotos,  form'd  into  a  wreath, 
This  monument  thy  maiden  beauty's  due, 
High  on  a  plane-tree  shall  be  hung  to  view. 

Dryden,  Epithalamium  of  Helen  and  Menelaus. 
When  for  thy  head  the  garland  I  prepare, 
A  second  wreath  shall  bind  Aminta's  hair ; 
And  when  my  choicest  songs  thy  worth  proclaim, 
Alternate  verse  shall  bless  Aminta's  name. 

Prior,  Reply  to  Love  and  Friendship, 

"Wreathe,  v.  a.  preterit  wreathed ;  past  part. 

wreathed,  wreathen. 
1.  .Curl ;  twist ;  convolve. 
About  his  neck 

A  green  and  gilded  snake  had  wreathed  itself, 
Who,  with  her  head,  nimble  in  threats,  approached 
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The  opening  of  his  mouth ;  but  suddenly, 
Seeing  Orlando,  it  unlink'd  itself, 
And  with  indented  glides  did  slip  away. 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  iv.  3, 

The  beard  of  an  oat  is  wreathed  at  the  bottom,  and 

one  smooth  entire  straw  at  the  top  :  they  take  only 

the  part  that  is  wreathed,  and  cut  off  the  other. — 

Bacon. 

•2.  Interweave ;  entwine  one  in  another. 

As  snakes  breed  in  dunghills  not  singly,  but  in 
knots ;  so  in  such  base  noisome  hearts  you  shall  ever 
see  pride  and  ingratitude  indivisibly  wreathed  and 
twisted  together.— South,  Sermons. 

3.  Encircle  as  a  garland. 

In  the  flow'rs  that  wreathe  the  sparkling  bowl, 
Fell  adders  hiss,  and  pois'nous  serpents  rowl. 

Prior,  Solomon,  ii.  140. 

4.  Encircle  as  with  a  garland;  dress  in  a 
garland. 

For  thee  she  feeds  her  hair,  she  leads  the  dance, 
And  with  thy  winding  ivy  wreaths  her  lance. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vii.  548. 
The  soldier,  from  successful  camps  returning, 
With  laurel  wreathed,  and  rich  with  hostile  spoil, 
Severs  the  bull  to  Mars. 

Prior,  First  Hymn  of  Callimachus. 

Wreathe,  v.  n.     Be  interwoven  ;   be  inter- 
twined. 

Wreathen. part. adj.  Interwoven;  wreathed. 
Two  chains  of  pure  gold  of  wreathen  work  shalt 
thou  make  them,  and  fasten  the  wreathen  chains  to 
the  ouches. — Exodus,  xxviii.  14. 

Wreathing,  part.  adj.    Intertwining :  (as  in 
a  wreath). 

Here,  where  the  labourer's  hands  hare  form'd  a 

bow'r 
Of  wreathing  trees,  in  singing  waste  an  hour. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  ix.  84. 
Wreathy.  adj. 

1.  Spiral;  curled;  twisted. 

That  which  is  preserved  at  St.  Dennis,  near  Paris, 
hath  wreathy  spires,  and  cochleary  turnings  about, 
which  agreeth  with  the  description  of  an  unicorn's 
horn  in  ^Elian.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  Covered  with  a  wreath. 

Less  mild  the  Bacchanalian  dames  appear, 
When  from  afar  their  mighty  god  they  hear, 
And  howl  about  the  hills,  and  shake  their  wreathy 
spear. 

Dryden,  Translation  ofthe^neid. 
Wreck,  s. 

1.  Destruction  by  being  driven  on  rocks  or 
shallows  at  sea ;  destruction  by  sea. 

Fair  be  ye  sure ;  but  hard  and  obstinate, 

As  Is  a  rock  amidst  the  raging  floods ; 
'Gainst  which  a  ship,  of  succour  desolate, 
Doth  suffer  wreck  both  of  herself  and  goods. 

Spenser. 

Like  those  that  see  their  wreck 
Ev'n  on  the  rocks  of  death;  and  yet  they  strain, 
That  death  may  not  them  idly  find  t'  attend 
To  their  uncertain  task,  but  work  to  meet  their  end. 

Think  not  that  flying  fame  reports  my  fate ; 
1  present,  I  appear,  and  my  own  wreck  relate. 
Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  House  of  Sleep. 

2.  Dissolution  by  violence. 

Not  only  Paradise, 

In  this  commotion,  but  the  starry  cope 
Of  heaven,  perhaps,  or  all  the  elements, 
At  least,  had  gone  to  wreck. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  991. 
The  soul . . .  shall  flourish  in  immortal  youth 
Unhurt  amidst  the  war  of  elements, 
The  wreck  of  matter,  and  the  crush  of  worlds. 
.  Addison,  Cato,  r.  1. 

3.  Rum ;  destruction. 

Whether  he  was 

Combined  with  Norway,  or  did  line  the  rebel 
With  hidden  help  and  vantage ;  or  that  with  both 
He  labour'd  in  his  country's  wreck,  I  know  not. 

Shakes-pear,  Macbeth,  i.  3. 

4.  It  is  misprinted  here  for  wreak. 

He  cried  as  raging  seas  are  wont  to  roar, 
When  wintry  storm  his  wrathful  wreck  doth  threat. 


5.  The  thing  wrecked:    (as,  the   ship  was 
considered  as  a  wreck). 

That  most  ungrateful  boy  there  by  your  side 
From  the  rude  sea's  enraged  and  foamy  mouth 
Did  1  redeem ;  a  wreck  past  hope  he  was. 

Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  v.  1. 

6-  Dead,  undigested  stems  of  grasses  and 

weeds  in  a  ploughed  land. 
'Wreck,  v.  a. 
1.  Destroy  by  dashing  on  rocks  or  sands. 

Have  there  been  any  more  such  tempests,  wherein 
she  hath  wretchedly  been  wrecked'/— Spenser,  View 
oftlte  State  of  Ireland. 
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A  pilot's  thumb, 
Wrecked  as  homeward  he  did  come. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  3 
2.  Ruin. 

Weak  and  envy'd,  if  they  should  conspire, 
They  wreck  themselves,  and  he  hath  his  desire. 

Daniel 

8.  In  the  following  passages  it  is  ignorantly 
used  for  wreak,  in  its  different  senses  o: 
revenge  and  execute. 

Eighty  odd  years  of  sorrow  have  I  seen, 
And  each  hour's  joy  wreck'd  with  a  week  of  teen. 

Shakespear,  Richard  HI.  iv.  1 
I  faint !  I  die !  the  goddess  cried : 

O  cruel,  could'st  thou  find  none  other 
To  wreck  thy  spleen  on  ?    Parricide ! 
Like  Nero,  thou  hast  slain  thy  mother. 

Prior,  Cupid  Mistaken 
Wreck,  v.  n.     Suffer  wreck. 

With  manlier  objects  we  must  try 
His  constancy,  with  such  as  have  more  shew 
Of  worth,  of  honour,  glory,  and  popular  praise, 
Rocks  whereon  greatest  men  have  oftest  wreck'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  ii.  225, 
Wrecker,    s.     One  who  seeks  plunder  from 

wrecked  ships. 
Wreckful.  adj.     Causing  wreck. 

Thereto  they  used  one  most  accursed  order, 
To  eate  the  flesh  of  men  whom  they  mote  fynde, 
And  strangers  to  devoure,  which  on  their  border 
Were  brought  by  error,  or  by  wreckfull  wynde. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Wren.  s.  [A.S.  wrenna.']  Native  bird  of 
the  genus  Trochilus ;  the  so-called  golden- 
crested  wren  belongs  to  the  widely  different 
genus  (Regulus). 

The  poor  wren, 

The  most  diminutive  of  birds,  will  fight, 
Her  young  ones  in  her  nest,  against  the  owl. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  2. 
Wrench,  v.  a.     [A.S.  wringanJ] 

1.  Pull  by  violence  ;  wrest;  force. 

Wrench  his  sword  from  him. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  v.  2. 

Oh  form ! 

How  often  dost  thou  with  thy  case,  thy  habit, 
Wrench  awe  from  fools,  and  tie  the  wiser  souls 
To  thy  false  seeming ! 

Id.,  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  4. 

Caesar's  army,  wanting  something,  demanded  a 

mission  or  discharge,  with  no  intention  it  should  be 

granted:  but  thought  by  that  means  to  wrench  him 

to  their  other  desires. — Bacon. 

Struggling  to  get  loose,  I  broke  the  strings,  and 
wrenched  out  the  pegs  that  fastened  my  arm  to  the 
ground.— Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels,  pt.i.  ch.L 

2.  Sprain  ;  distort. 

O  most  small  fault ! 

How  ugly  didst  thou  in  Cordelia  show  ! 
Which,  like  an  engine,  wrencht  my  frame  of  nature 
From  the  fix'd  place;  drew  from  my  heart  all  love, 
And  added  to  the  gall. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  4. 
You  wrenched  your  foot  against  a  stoue,  and  were 
forced  to  stay.— Swift. 
•Wrench,  s.    [A.S.  wrenc-  turn.] 

1.  Violent  pull  or  twist. 

And  their  right  hand  with  wrench  and  will 
For  bribes  doth  pluck  and  pull. 

Old  Metrical  Versions  of  Psalm  xxvi. 

2.  Sprain. 

Some  small  part  of  the  foot  being  injured  by  a 
wrench,  the  whole  leg  thereby  loses  its  strength. — 
Locke. 

3.  Contrivance ;  means. 

He  resolved  to  make  his  profit  of  this  business  of 
Britain,  as  a  quarrel  for  war  ;  and  that  of  Naples  as 
a  wrench  and  mean  for  peace. — Bacon,  History  of 
the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 
•Wrest,  v.  a. 

1.  Twist  by  violence  ;  extort  by  writhing  or 
force. 

To  wring  this  sentence,  to  wrest  thereby  put  of 
men's  hands  the  knowledge  of  God's  doctrine,  is 
without  all  reason.— Ascliam. 

To  what  wretched  state  reserved, 
Better  end  here  unborn  !    Why  is  life  given, 
To  be  thus  wrested  from  us  V 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  501. 
Where  you  charged  in  person,  you  were  a  con- 
queror:  the  rebels  afterwards  recovered  strength, 
and  wrested  that  victory  from  others  that  they  had 
lost  to  you.—JJryden. 

Our  country's  cause, 
That  drew  our  swords,  now  wrests  'ein  from  our 

hand, 

And  bids  us  not  delight  in  Roman  blood, 
Unprolitably  shed.  Addison,  Cato. 

2.  Distort;  writhe;  force- 

So  far  to  extend  their  speecjies,  is  to  wrest  them 
against  their  meaning.  —  Houker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 


WRE  T 

My  father's  purposes  have  been  mistook, 
And  some  about  him  have  too  lavishly 
Wrested  his  meaning  and  authority. 

w     t  Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  2. 

wrest  once  the  law  to  your  authority  • 
To  do  a  great  right,  do  a  little  wrong. 
o    „„    ,  ,    Id->  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.l. 

3.  Wind;  screw:  (applied  to  the  tuning  of 
instruments).    Obsolete. 

The  claricord  hath  a  tunely  kynde, 
As  the  wyre  is  wrested  high  and  lowe. 

Skelton,  Poems,  p.  291. 
Wrest,  s. 

1.  Distortion;  violence. 

Whereas  it  is  concluded,  out  of  weak  premises, 
that  the  retaining  of  divers  things  in  the  church  of 
Jingland,  which  other  reformed  churches  have  cast 
out,  must  needs  argue  that  we  do  not  well,  unless 
we  can  shew  that  they  have  done  ill :  what  needed 
tins  wrest,  to  draw  out  from  us  an  accusation  of 
foreign  churches  V— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

2.  Acting  or  moving  power. 

Adown  he  kest  it  with  so  puissant  wrest, 
That  back  again  it  did  aloft  rebound. 
And  gave  against  his  mother  earth  agroneful  sound. 

3.  Key  or  hammer  used  in  tuning  a  stringed 
instrument. 


The  minstrel  tempered  a  string  or  two  with  his 
wrest.— Laneham,  Letter  from  Kenilworth :  1575. 

An  tenor  is  such  a  wrest  in  their  affairs, 
That  their  negotiations  all  must  slacken, 
Wanting  his  manage. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  3. 
Wrester.  s.      One  who  wrests ;    one  who 
uses  a  wrest. 

Any  instrument  mistunyd  shall  hurt  a  true  song, 
Yet  blame  not  the  claricord  the  wrester  doth  wrong. 
Skelton,  Poems,  p.  291. 
"Wrestle,  v.  n.  [A.S.  wrestlian.'] 

1.  Contend  who  shall  throw  the  other  down. 

If  ever  he  goes  alone  again,  I'll  never  wrestle  for 
prize  more.— Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  i.  1. 

To  play  or  wrestle  well,  it  should  be  used  with 
those  that  do  it  better.— Sir  W.  Temple. 

2.  Struggle ;  contend  :  (followed  by  with). 

I  persuaded  them,  if  they  loved  Benedick, 
To  wish  him  wrestle  with  affection, 
And  never  to  let  Beatrice  know  of  it. 

SJiakespear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iii.  1. 

James  knew  not  how  to  wrestle  with  desperate 
contingencies,  and  so  abhorred  to  be  entangled  in 
such.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Re- 
bellion. 

Wrestler,  s. 

1.  One  who  wrestles;  one  who  professes  the 
athletic  art. 

When  the  young  wrestlers  at  their  sport  grew 

warm, 
Old  Milo  wept,  to  see  his  naked  arm. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Of  Old  Age. 
Great  Julius,  on  the  mountains  bred, 
A  flock  perhaps,  or  herd,  had  led ; 
He  that  the  world  subdued  had  been 
But  the  best  wrestler  on  the  green.  Waller. 

2.  One  who  contends  in  wrestling. 

So  earnest  with  thy  God,  can  no  new  care, 
No  sense  of  danger,  interrupt  thy  prayer? 
The  sacred  wrestler,  till  a  blessing  giv'n, 
Quits  not  his  hold,  but  halting  conquers  heav'n. 

Waller. 

Wrestling:,    verbal  abs.     Act  of   one  who 
wrestles. 

Another,  by  a  fall  in  wrestling,  started  the  end  of 
the  clavicle  from  the  sternon.—  Wiseman,  Surgery. 
•Wretch.  *.     [A.S.  wrecca.'] 
.  Miserable  mortal. 

She  weeps,  and  says  her  Henry  is  deposed  j 
He  smiles,  and  says  his  Edward  is  install'd ; 
That  she,  poor  wretch,  for  grief  can  speak  no  more. 
Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iii.  1. 
Illustrious  wretch .'  repine  not,  nor  reply : 
View  not  what  heav'n  ordains  with  reason's  eye  j 
For  bright  the  object  is,  the  distance  is  too  high. 

Prior,  Solomon,  iii.  835. 
2.  Worthless  sorry  creature. 

Base-minded  wretches,  are  your  thoughts  so  deeply 
bemired  in  the  trade  of  ordinary  worldlings,  as  for 
respect  of  gain  some  paultry  wool  may  yield  you,  to 
let  so  much  time  pass  without  knowing  pe'rfuctly 
her  estate  P— Sir  P.  Sidney. 
He  now 

Hns  these  poor  men  in  question :  never  saw  I 
Wretches  so  quake  ;  they  kneel,  they  kiss  the  earth, 
Forswear  themselves  as  often  as  they  speak. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  v.  1. 
Title  of  honour,  worth  and  virtue's  right, 
Should  not  be  given  to  a  wretch  so  vile. 

Dtiuirl,  (.'iril  ll'ars  of  York  and  Lancaster. 
When  they  are  gone,  a  company  of  starved  hun- 
gry wretches  shall  take  their  places.— Sir  R.  L' Es- 
trange. 
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3.  It  is  used  by  way  of  slight,  or  ironical 
,  or  contemt. 


When  soon  away  the  wasp  doth  go- 
Poor  wretch  was  never  frighted  BO: 
He  thought  his  wings  were  much  too  slow, 
O  erjoy  d  they  so  were  parted. 


Then,  if  the  spider  flnd  him  i 

She  issues  forth,  nnd  runs  along  her  loom  : 
bne  joys  to  touch  the  captive  in  her  net 

And  drags  the  little  wretch  in  triumph  home. 

Dryden,  Annus  Jttirabilis,  clxxxi. 

4.  It  is  sometimes  a  word  of  tenderness  :  (as 
we  now  say  poor  thing). 

Chasten'd  but  thus,  and  thus  his  lesson  taught 
The  happy  wretch  she  put  into  her  breart. 


Excellent  wretch !    Perdition  catch  my  BOUI 
But  I  do  love  thee ;  and  when  I  love  thee  not 
Chaos  is  come  again.         Shakespear,  Othello,  iii.  3. 
Wretched,  adj. 

1.  Miserable ;  unhappy. 

These  we  should  judge  to  be  most  miserable,  but 
that  a  wretcheder  sort  there  are,  on  whom,  whereas 
nature  hath  bestowed  ripe  capacity,  their  evil  dis- 
position seriously  goeth  about  therewith  to  appre- 
PolU  **  bei"K  D0t  G<A-n°oker>  Ecclesiastical 

O  cruel  death !  to  those  you  are  more  kind. 
Than  to  the  wretched  mortals  left  behind.     Waller 

Why  dost  thou  drive  me 
To  range  all  o'er  a  waste  and  barren  place 
1  o  find  a  friend  ?    The  wretched  have  no  friend*. 

2.  Calamitous ;  afflictive. 

3.  Sorry;  pitiful;  paltry;  worthless. 

When  God  was  served  with  legal  sacrifices,  such 
was  the  miserable  and  wretched  condition  of  some 
men  s  minds,  that  the  best  of  every  thing  they  had 
being  culled  out  for  themselves,  if  there  were  in 
their  flocks  any  poor,  starved,  or  diseased  thing  not 
worth  the  keeping,  thev  thought  it  good  enough  for 
tue  altar  of  God.— Hooker, Ecclesiastical  Polity 

Affected  noise  is  the  most  wretched  thing 
That  to  contempt  can  empty  scribblers  bring. 

_,  Lord  Roscommon. 

Forgive  the  many  failings  of  those  who.  with  their 
wretched  art,  cannot  arrive  to  those  heights  that 
you  possess.— Dryden. 

4.  Despicable ;  hatefully  contemptible. 

An  adventure  worthy  to  be  remembered  for  the 
unused  examples  therein,  as  well  of  true  natural 
goodness  as  of  wretched  ungratefulness.  —  Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

•Wretchedly,  adv.    In  a  wretched  manner. 

1.  Miserably;  unhappily. 

From  these  two  wars,  so  wretchedly  entered  into, 
the  duke's  ruin  took  its  d*te.-Lord  Clarendon, 
History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

2.  Meanly ;  despicably. 

When  such  little  shuffling  arts  come  once  to  be 
ripped  up  and  laid  open,  how  poorly  m&wretchedl* 
must  that  man  sneak,  who  finds  himself  guilty  and 
baffled  too  P— South,  Sermons. 

Wretchedness,  s.     Attribute  suggested  by 

Wretched. 
1.  Misery;  unhappiness ;  afflicted  state. 

My  misery  cannot  be  greater  than  itis;  fear  not 
the  danger  of  my  blind  steps,  I  cannot  fall  worse 
than  1  am,  and  do  not  obstinately  continue  to  in- 
fect thee  with  my  wretchedness. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

He  gan  inquire 

What  hard  mishap  him  brought  to  such  distress. 
And  made  that  caitiff's  thrall  the  thrall  of  wretched- 
ness. Spenser. 

Clarion  did  at  last  decline 
To  lowest  wretchetlness -.  and  is  tin-re  tlifll 
Such  rancor  in  the  hearts  of  mighty  men.  Id. 

When  they  are  weary  of  wars,  and  brought  down 
to  extreme  wretchedness,  then  they  creep  a  little, 
and  sue  for  grace,  till  they  have  recovered  their 
strength  again.— Id.,  Vine  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

I  love  not  to  see  wretchedness  o'ercharged. 
And  duty  in  his  service  perishing. 

Sliakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  v,  1. 

We  have  with  the  feeling  lost  the  very  memory  of 

such  wretchedness  us  our  fatliers  endured  by  those 

wars,  of  all  others  the  most  cnwl.—Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Wretchless.  adj.     For  Reckless. 

For  any  man  to  put  off  his  present  repentance,  on 
contemplation  of  a  possibility  that  his  latter  re- 
pentance niay  serve  the  turn,  is  the  most  wretchless 
presumption,  and  hath  no  promise  of  mercy  an- 
nexed to  it.— Hammond. 

If  persons  of  so  circumspect  a  piety  have  been 
thus  overtaken,  what  security  can  then  be  for  our 
wrtteUtm  oscitancy  V-Dr.  II.  More,  Government 
of  the  Tongue. 

Wretchlessly.    adv.      In  a  wretchless  (i.e. 
reckless)  manner. 

By  which  tearmes  heedoth  upbraid  him  with  sot- 
tislmess  and  folly,  which  would  so  uTetchletly  and 
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sinfully  depart  with  that  whereupon  hee  bestowed 
his  strength,  and  which  hee  compassed  not  without 
great  paines  and  travell.— Cleaver,  Proverbs,  p.  87. 
(Ord  MS.) 

Wretcfciessness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Wretchless. 

The  devil  drives  them  into  desperation,  or  into 
wretchlessness  of  unclean  living.— Articles  of  Reli- 
gion,  art.  xxxvi. 

Wrig;.  ».  a.      [A.S.  wrigan.']     Rub  to  and 
fro.    Hare. 

The  bore  his  taile  wrygges 
Against  the  bye  bench.  Skelton,  Poems,  p.  128. 

Worms  in  sturdy  pride 

Do  wrigge  and  wrest  their  parts  divorced  by  knife. 
Dr.  H.  More,  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  ii.  2,  37. 

Wriggle,  v.  n.     Move  to  and  fro,  or  from 
side  to  side,  with  short  motions. 

Restless  he  toss'd,  and  tumbled  to  and  fro, 
And  roll'd  and  wriggled  farther  off  for  woe. 

Dryden,  Wife  of  Hath' s  Tale,  31 1. 

And  both  he  and  his  successors  would  often 
wriggle  in  their  seats  as  long  as  the  cushion  lasted. 
— Swift. 

Wriggle,  v.  a.  Put  in  a  quick  reciprocating 
motion  ;  introduce  by  shifting1  motion. 

Balpho  was  mounted  now.  and  gotten 
O'erthwart  his  beast  with  active  vaulting, 
Wriggling  his  body  to  recover 
His  seat,  and  cast  his  right  leg  over. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  3, 643. 

A  slim  thin-gutted  fox  made  a  hard  shift  to 
wriggle  his  body  into  a  hen-roost.— Sir  It.  L'Es- 
trange. 

'  Power,'  says  some  one, '  is  a  snake  that  when  it 
once  finds  a  hole  into  which  it  can  introduce  its 
head,  soon  manages  to  wriggle  in  the  rest  of  its 
body.'— Lord  Lytton,  Pelham,  ch.lxiv. 

Wriggle,  adj.  Pliant ;  flexible  ;  moving  to 
and  fro.  Rare. 

My  ragged  ronts  all  shiver  and  shake ; 
They  wont  in  the  wind  wagg  their  wriggle  tails, 
Peark  as  a  peacoke,  but  nought  it  avails.     Spenser. 

Wriggling,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  that  which 
wriggles. 

If  sheep  or  thy  lamb  fall  a  wrigling  with  tail. 
Go  by  and  by  search  it,  whiles  help  may  prevail. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good 

Husbandry. 

The  busy  importunities  of  these  extensional 
phantasms  I  look  upon  as  contemptuously,  as  upon 
the  quick  wrigglings  up  and  down  of  pismires.— 
Dr.  H.  if  ore. 

•Wright.  *.  [A.S.  iryrhta,  wryhta ;  con- 
nected with  wyrcan,  preterit  wrohte  = 
work,  wrought.  See  Work.]  Workman: 
(chiefly  current,  now,  either  as  a  proper 
name,  or  as  the  second  element  in  a  com- 
pound ;  e.g.  wheelwright,  cartwright ;  sug- 
gestive of  a  worker  in  wood,  or  as  a  car- 
penter, rather  than  in  metal  as  a  smith). 

Nor  place  the  neighbour  Cyclops  their  delights 
In  brave  vermilion  prow  deckt  ships;  nor  wrights 
Usefull  and  skilful).  Chapman. 

The  verb  To  write  has  the  same  sound  with 
wright,  a  workman,  right  or  equity,  and  rite  or  ce- 
remony, but  spelled  very  differently. — Watts,  Lo- 
gick. 

Wring-,  v.  a.  pret.  and  past  part,  wringed 
ami  wrung.  [A.S.  wringan.~] 

1.  Twist ;  turn  round  with  violence. 

The  priest  shall  wring  off  his  head,  and  burn  it  on 
the  altar. — Leviticus,  i.  15. 

2.  Force  by  contortion  :  (with  out). 

He  thrust  the  fleece  together,  and  wringed  the 
dew  out  of  it,  a  bowl  full  of  water. — Judges,  vi.  38. 

Apply  mild  detergents  on  pledgets  of  lint  over  it, 
with  a  compress  wrung  out. —  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

3.  Squeeze;  press. 

In  sleep  I  heard  him  say,  Sweet  Desdemona, 
Let  us  be  wary,  let  us  hide  our  loves ! 
And  then,  sir,  would  he  gripe  and  wrinri  my  hand. 
Shakespear,  Othello,  iii.  3. 

4.  Writhe. 

The  silly  owner  of  the  goods 
Weeps  over  them,  and  wrings  his  hapless  hands. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  i.  1. 

5.  Pinch. 

The  king  began  to  find  where  his  shoe  did  wring 
him,  and  that  it  was  his  depressing  the  house  of 
York  that  did  rankle  and  fester  the  affections  of 
his  people.— .Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry 

If  he  had  not  been  tco  much  grieved,  and  wrung 
by  an  uneasy  and  strcifcht  fortune,  he  would  have 
been  an  excellent  man  of  business.— Lord  Clare** 
don,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

6.  Force  by  violence ;  extort. 
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I  had  rather  coin  my  heart, 
And  drop  my  blood  for  drachmas,  than  to  wring 
From  the  hard  hands  of  peasants  their  vile  trash 
By  any  indirection. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Caesar,  iv.  3. 

Thirty  spies, 

Threatening  cruel  death,  constrain'd  the  bride 
To  wring  from  me,  and  tell  to  them,  my  secret. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  1197. 

7.  Harass  ;  distress ;  torture. 

Didst  thou  taste  but  half  the  griefs 
That  wring  my  soul,  thou  couldst  not  talk  thus 
coldly.  Addison,  Cato. 

8.  Distort ;  turn  to  a  wrong  purpose. 

To  wring  this  sentence,  to  wrest  thereby  out  of 
men's  hands  the  knowledge  of  God's  doctrine,  is 
without  all  reason. — Attcham,  Schoolmaster. 

Lord,  how  dare  these  men  thus  wring  the  Scrip- 
tures?— Archbishop  Whitgift. 
6.  Persecute  with  extortion. 

The    merchant-adventurers     have    been    often 
wronged  and  wringed  to  the  quick  ;  but  were  never 
quick  and  lively  in  thanks  to  those  by  whose  endea- 
vours they  were  freed.— Sir  J.  Hayward. 
Wring,  v.  n.     Writhe  with  anguish. 

'Tis  all  men's  office  to  speak  patience 
To  those  that  wring  under  the  load  of  sorrow ; 
But  no  man's  virtue  nor  sufficiency, 
To  be  so  moral  when  he  shall  endure 
The  like  himself. 

Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  v.  1. 
•Wring.  *.     Action  of  anguish. 

The  sighs,  and  tears,  and  wrings  of  a  disconsolate 
mourner. — Bishop  Hall,  Contemplations,  b.  iv. 
Wringer,  s.     One  who  wrings. 

1.  Extortioner. 

Be  thou  a  covert  to  them  from  the  face  of  the 
spoiler,  for  the  extortioner  (in  the  margin,  the 
wringer)  is  at  an  end.— Isaiah,  xvi.  4. 

2.  One    who    squeezes    the    water    out    of 
clothes. 

One  Mrs.  Quickly  is  in  the  manner  of  his  nurse, 
his  laundress,  his  washer,  and  his  wringer.— Shake- 
spear, Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  i.  2. 
Wringing-wet.  So  wet  as  to  need  wringing. 
'Tis  death  for  me  to  be  ignorant  of  the  unsearch- 
able mystery  of  the  Son  of  God  j  of  which  mystery 
notwithstanding  I  should  have  been  ignorant,  but 
that  a  poor  fisherman,  unknown,  unlearned,  new 
come  from  his  boat,  with  his  cloaths  wringing-wet, 
hath  opened  his  month  and  taught  me, '  In  the  be- 
ginning was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God, 
and  the  Word  was  God.'  —  Hooker,  Upon  Jude, 
Works,  p.  538.  (Ord  MS.) 

Wrinkle.  *.     [A.S.  wrincleJ} 

1.  Corrugation  or  furrow  of  the  skin  or  the 
face ;  sign  of  age,  or  of  care,  acting  like 
age  upon  the  countenance. 

Give  me  that  glass,  and  therein  will  I  read : 
No  deeper  wrinkles  yet  ?    Hath  sorrow  struck 
So  many  blows  upon  this  face  of  mine, 
And  made  no  deeper  wounds  ? 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  iv.  1. 
No  bloom  of  youth  can  ever  blind 
The  cracks  and  wrinkles  of  your  mind. 

Swift,  On  Stella's  Birthday. 

2.  Rumple  of  cloth. 

3.  Any  roughness. 

Our  British  heaven  was  all  serene ; 
No  threat'ning  cloud  was  nigh, 
Not  the  least  wrinkle  to  deform  the  sky. 

Dryden,  Threnodia  Augustalis,  9. 

4.  New  piece  of  knowledge  or  information : 
(as,  '  There's  a  wrinkle  for  you,'  '  I  got  a 
wrinkle  from  my  conversation  with  him '). 
Colloquial. 

Wrinkle,  v.  a. 

1.  Corrugate  ;  contract  into  furrows. 

Scorn  makes  us  wrinkle  up  the  nose,  and  stretch 
the  nostrils  also,  at  the  same  time  drawing  up  the 
upper  lip. — Bacon. 

2.  Make  rough  or  uneven. 

A  keen  north-wind,  blowing  dry, 
Crinkled  the  face  of  deluge  as  decayed. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  842. 

•Wrinkled,    part.    adj.       Having,    showing, 
marked  with,  wrinkles. 

It  is  still  fortune's  use 
To  let  the  wretched  man  outlive  his  wealth, 
To  view  with  hollow  eye  and  wrinkled  brow 
An  age  of  poverty. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 
Here  steams  ascend, 
That  in  mixt  fumes  the  wrinkled  nose  offend. 

Gay,  Trivia,  ii.  247. 

Here  stood  Ill-nature,  like  an  ancient  maid, 
Her  wrinkled  form  in  black  and  white  array'd. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  iv. 

•Wrinkling,  part,  adj.     Causing  wrinkles. 
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To  thpe,  whose  young  and  polished  Irow 
The  wrinkling  hand  of  sorrow  spares. 

Mason,  To  a  Friend. 

•Wrist,  s.      [A.S.  wyrst.]      Joint  by  which 
the  hand  is  joined  to  the  arm. 

He  took  me  by  the  wrist,  and  held  me  hard. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  ii.  1. 

The  axillary  artery,  below  the  cubit,  dividetli 
unto  two  parts  ;  the  one  running  along  the  radius, 
and  passing  by  the  wrist,  or  place  of  the  pulse,  is  at 
the  fingers  subdivided  into  three  branches.— Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours, 

Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the ./?/•«/  element  in  a 
compound. 

The  brawn  of  the  arm  must  appear  full,  shadowed 
on  one  side;  then  shew  the  wrist-bone  thereof. — 
Peacham. 

•Wristband.  *.     Fastening  of  the  shirt  at 
the  hand. 

You'll . . .  dip  your  wristbaiids 
(For  cuffs  y'  have  none)  as  comely  in  the  sauce 
As  any  courtier. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Bloody  Brother. 

•Writ.  s. 

1.  Anything  written ;  Scripture. 

The  church,  as  a  witness,  preacheth  his  mere  re- 
vealed truth,  by  reading  publickly  the  sacred  Scrip- 
ture ;  that  a  second  kind  of  preaching  is  the  reading 
of  holy  writ. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Divine  Eliza,  sacred  empress. 
Live  she  for  ever,  and  her  royal  places 
Be  fill'd  with  praises  of  divinest  wits, 
That  her  eternize  with  their  heavenly  writs. 

Spenser. 

Trifles  light  as  air 

Are  to  the  jealous  confirmations  strong 
As  proofs  of  holy  writ.       Shakespear,  Othello,  iii.  3. 

Bagdat  rises  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  old  city  of 
Babylon,  so  much  spoken  of  in  holy  writ. — Knulles 
History  of  the  Turks. 

His  story,  filled  with  so  many  surprising  incidents, 
bears  so  close  an  analogy  with  what  is  delivered  in, 
holy  writ,  that  it  is  capable  of  pleasing  tin:  most 
delicate  reader,  without  giving  offence  to  the  most 
scrupulous.— Addison,  Spectator. 

Of  ancient  writ  unlocks  the  learned  store, 
Consults  the  dead,  and  lives  past  ages  o'er.      Pope. 

2.  Judicial  process  by  which  anyone  is  sum- 
moned as  an  offender. 

Hold  up  your  head,  hold  up  your  hand: 
Would  it  were  not  my  lot  to  shew  ye 

This  cruel  writ,  wherein  you  stand 
Indicted  by  the  name  of  Chloe.   Prior,  The  Dove. 

3.  Legal  instrument. 

I  folded  the  writ  up  in  form  of  th"  other, 
Subscribed  it,  gave  the  impression,  placed  it  safely. 
The  changeling  never  known. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

For  every  writ  of  entry,  whereupon  a  common  re- 
covery is  to  be  suffered,  the  queen's  fine  is  to  be 
rated  upon  the  writ  original,  if  the  lands  comprised 
therein  be  held.— Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

The  general  proposition,  in  which  the  whole 
country  had  an  interest,  might  have  been  reduced 
to  a  particular  fact,  in  which  Mr.  Wilkes  and  Mr. 
Luttrell  would  alone  have  been  concerned.  The  house 
of  lords  might  interpose ;  the  king  might  dissolve  the 
parliament ;  or,  if  every  other  resource  failed,  there 
still  lay  a  grand  constitutional  writ  of  error,  in  be- 
half of  the  people,  from  the  decision  of  one  court,  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  whole  legislature. — Letters  of 
Junius,  Iv. 

About  the  latter  end  of  John's  reign,  some  only  of 
the  most  eminent  tenants  in  chief  were  summoned 
by  particular  writs ;  the  rest  by  one  general  sum- 
mons through  the  sheriffs  of  their  several  counties. 
This  is  declared  in  the  Great  Charter  of  that  Prince, 
wherein  he  promises  that,  whenever  an  aid  or  scutage 
shall  be  required,  facieinus  summoneri  archiepisco- 
pos,  episcopos,  abbates.  comites  et  majores  baronea 
ivirni  sigillatim  per  literas  nostras. . . .  And  this  is 
likely  to  have  proceeded  from  the  pride  with  which 
the  ancient  and  wealthy  barons  of  the  realm  would 
regard  those  newly  created  by  grants  of  escheated 
honours,  or  thosedecayed  in  estate,  who  yet  were  by 
their  tenures  on  an  equality  with  themselves.  They 
procured  therefore  two  innovations  in  their  condi- 
tion ;  first,  that  these  inferior  barons  should  besura- 
moned  generally  by  the  sheriff,  instead  of  receiving 
their  particular  writs,  which  made  an  honorary  dis- 
tinction ;  and  next,  that  they  should  pay  relief,  not, 
as  for  an  entire  barony,  one  hundred  marks ;  but  at 
the  rate  of  five  pounds  for  each  knight's  fee  which 
they  held  of  the  crown.  This  changed  their  tenure 
to  one  by  mere  knight-service,  and  their  denomina- 
tion to  tenants  in  chief. — Hallam,  View  of  the  State 
of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  pt.  iii.  ch.  viii. 

The  elections  went  on  rapidly  and  smoothly. 
There  were  scarcely  any  contests.  For  the  nation 
had,  during  more  than  a  year,  been  kept  in  constant 
expectation  of  a  parliament.  Writs,  indeed,  had 
been  issued  and  recalled.  Some  constituent  bodies 
had,  under  those  writs,  actually  proceeded  to  the 
choice  of  representatives.  —  Macaulay,  History  of 
England,  ch.  x. 
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Writative.  adj.   Giving  to  writing :  of  Pope's 
coining,  not  to  be  imitated.    (Johnson.) 

Increase  of  years  makes  men  more  talkative,  but 
less  irritative ;  to  that  degree,  that  I  now  write  no 
letters  but  of  plain  how  d'ye's.— Pope,  Letter  to 
Swift. 

Write,  v.  a.    pret.  writ  or  wrote ;  past  part- 
written,  writ.     [A.S.  writan.] 

1.  Express  by  means  of  letters. 

Men's  evil  manners  live  in  brass,  their  virtues 
We  write  in  water.    Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iv.  2. 

The  time,  the  place,  the  manner  how  to  meet, 
Were  all  in  punctual  order  plainly  writ. 

Dryden,  Sigismonda  and  (luiscardo,  02. 

2.  Engrave. 

Cain  was  so  fully  convinced  that  every  one  had 
a  right  to  destroy  such  a  criminal,  that  he  cries  out, 
Every  one  that  flndeth  me  shall  slay  me;  so  plain 
was  it  writ  iu  the  hearts  of  all  mankind. — Locke. 

3.  Produce  as  an  author. 

When  more  indulgent  to  the  writer's  ease, 
You  are  so  good,  to  be  so  hard  to  please ; 
No  such  convulsive  pangs  it  will  require 
To  write— the  pretty  things  that  you  admire. 

Granvttle. 

4.  Tell  by  letter. 

I  chose  to  write  the  thing  I  durst  not  speak 
To  her  I  loved.  Prior,  Solomon,  ii.  809. 

Write,  v.  n. 

1 .  Perform  the  act  of  writing. 

I  have  seen  her  rise  from  her  bed,  take  forth 
paper,  fold  it,  and  write  upon  't.  —  Shakespear, 
Macbeth,  v.  1. 

2.  Play  the  author. 

Hearts,  tongues,   figures,  scribes,  bards,  poets, 

cannot 

Think,  speak,  cast,  write,  sing,  iiumber 
His  love  to  Antony. 

Shakespear,  A  ntony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  2. 
There  is  not  a  more  melancholy  object  in  the 
learned  world  than  a  man  who  has  written  himself 
down. — A  ddison. 

3.  Tell  in  books. 

1  past  the  melancholy  flood, 
With  that  grim  ferryman  which  poets  write  of. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  4. 

4.  Send  letters. 

He  wrote  for  all  the  Jews  concerning  their  free- 
dom.— 1  Esdras,  iv.  49. 

5.  Call  one's  self;  be  entitled;  use  the  stile 
of. 

About  it,  and  write  happy  when  thou'st  done. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  v.  3. 

Let  it  not  your  wonder  move, 
Less  your  laughter,  that  I  love ; 
Though  I  now  write  fifty  years, 
I  have  had  and  have  my  peers.  B.  Jonson. 

He  writes  himself  '  divina  providentia,'  whereas 
other  bishops  only  use '  divina  perumsione.' — Ayliffe, 
Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

6.  Compose  ;  form  compositions. 

They  can  write  up  to  the  dignity  and  character  of 
the  authors.— Felton,  l>issertation  on  Reading  the 
Classicks. 

•Writer,  s.     One  who  writes  ;  author. 

All  three  were  ruined  by  justice  and  sentence,  as 
delinquents  ;  and  all  three  famous  writers.— Bacon. 

When  we  look  back  upon  human  records,  how  the 
eye  settles  upon  writers  as  the  main  land-marks  of 
the  past !  We  talk  of  the  age  of  Augustus,  of  Eliza- 
beth, of  Louis  XIV.,  of  Anne,  as  the  notable  eras  of 
the  world.  Why  ?  Because  it  is  their  writers  who 
have  made  them  so.  Intervals  between  one  age  of 
authors  and  another  lie  unnoticed,  as  the  flats  and 
common  lands  of  uncultured  history.— LordLytton, 
My  A'ovel,  b.  ix.  ch.  xv. 

Writbe.  v.  a.  {A.S.  lorzSan.] 

1.  Distort;  deform  with  distortion. 

With  hatefullest  disrelish  writhed  their  jaws, 
With  soot  and  cinders  lill'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  569. 

2.  Twist  with  violence. 

Then  Satan  first  knew  pain, 
And  writhed  him  to  and  fro  convolved. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  327. 
The  monster  hiss'd  aloud,  and  raged  in  vain, 
And  writhed  his  body  to  and  fro  with  pain. 

Addison,  Translation  from  Ovid, 
Story  of  Cadmus. 

3.  Wrest ;  force  by  violence ;  torture ;  dis- 
tort. 

The  reason  which  he  yieldeth,  sheweth  the  least 
part  of  his  meaning  to  be  that  whereunto  his  wordi 
are  writhed  —  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

•Writbe.  r.  n.    Be  convolved  with  agony  or 
torture. 

Let  each  be  broken  on  the  rack ; 
Then,  witli  what  life  remains,  impaled,  and  left 
To  writhe  at  leisure  round  the  blooily  stake. 

Addison,  Cato. 
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•Writhing:,  verbal  abs.     Act  of  one  who,  that 
which,  writhes. 

Then  on  the  white  edge  of  the  bursting  surge, 
Where  they  had  sank  together,  would  the  snako 
Relax  his  suffocating  grasp,  and  scourge 
The  wind  with  his  wild  writhing*. 

Shelley.  The  Revolt  of  Islam. 

Writble.  v.  a.     Wrinkle;  corrugate.    Hare. 

The  skin  that  was  white  and  smooth  is  turned 

tawnie  and  writhel'd.  —  Bishup  Hall,   St.  Paul's 

Combat. 

But  see !  this  whitenosse  is  obscure, 
Cynthia  spotted,  she  impure ; 
Her  body  writhel'd,  and  her  eyes 
Departing  lights  at  obsequies. 

Lovelace,  Lvcatta,  p.  151. 
Writing-,  s. 

1.  Written  paper  of  any  kind. 

In  at  his  windows  throw 
Writings,  all  tending  to  the  great  opinion 
That  Rome  holds  of  his  name. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Caesar,  i.  2. 

2.  Literary  composition ;  book. 

They  thought  no  other  writings  in  the  world 
should  be  studied,  insomuch  as  one  of  their  great 
prophets  exhorting  them  to  cast  away  all  respect 
unto  human  writings,  to  his  motion  they  conde- 
scended.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Such  arguments  had  an  invincible  force  with 
those  pagan  philosophers  who  became  Christians,  as 
we  flnd  in  most  of  their  writings.— Addison. 

3.  Legal  instrument :  (as,  the  writings,  i.e. 
title-deeds,  &c.,  of  an  estate). 

WritingxnaBter.    *.      One   who  teaches  to 
write. 

The  facility  of  which  I  spoke  consists  not  in  bold 
strokes,  if  it  makes  not  a  great  effect  at  a  distance : 
that  sort  of  freedom  belongs  rather  to  a  writing' 
master  than  a  painter.— Dryden. 

'Written,  part.  adj.    Reduced  to  writing. 

Language  is  a  connexion  of  audible  signs,  the  most 
apt  in  nature  for  communication  of  our  thoughts : 
written  language  is  a  description  of  the  said  audible 
signs,  by  signs  visible.— Holder. 

Wrizzle.  v.  a.    Wrinkle.    Rare. 
Wrizzled.  part.  adj.     Wrinkled.    Rare. 

Her  wrizled  skin,  as  rough  as  maple  rind, 
So  scabby  was,  that  would  have  loathed  all  woman- 
kind. Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  1,  8,  47. 

Youthful  fires 

Gild  his  dim  eyes,  and  paint  with  ruddy  hue 
His  wrizzled  visage,  ghastly  wan  before. 

Gay,  Wine,  7. 
"Wrong,  adj.     [A.S.  wrang.~] 

1.  Not  morally  right;  not  just;  not  agree- 
able to  propriety  or  truth  ;  not  true. 

I  flnd  you  are  an  invincible  Amazon,  since  you 
will  overcome,  though  in  a  wrong  matter.— Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

When  the  dictates  of  honour  are  contrary  to  those 
of  religion  and  equity,  they  give  wrong,  ambitious, 
and  false  ideas  of  what  is  good  and  laudable.— Ad- 
dison, Spectator. 

2.  Not  physically  right. 

Of  Glo'ster's  treachery, 
And  of  the  loyal  service  of  his  son, 
When  I  inform'd  him,  then  he  call'd  me  sot, 
And  told  me  I  had  turn'd  the  wrong  side  out. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iy.  2. 
We  never  think  of  the  main  business  of  life,  till  a 
vain  repentance  minds  us  of  it  at  the  wrong  end. — 
Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

3.  Acting  improperly. 

Who  want,  while  through  black  life  they  dream 

along, 
Sense  to  be  right,  and  passion  to  be  wrong.  Young. 

'Wrong:,  adv.    Not  rightly ;  amiss  ;  wrongly. 
If  he  go  wrong,  she  will  give  him  over  to  his  own 
ruin. — Ecclesiasticus,  iv.  1U. 

A  thousand  odd  capricios  men's  minds  are  acted 
by,  may  make  one  man  quote  another  man's  words 
wrong. — Locke. 
Ten  censure  wrong,  for  one  that  writes  amiss. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  i.  0. 
Wrong,  s. 

1.  Injury;    designed  or  known  detriment; 
not  right;  not  justice. 

It  is  a  harm  and  no  wrong,  which  he  hath  re- 
ceived.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

She  resolved  to  spend  all  her  years,  which  her 
youth  promised  should  be  many,  in  bewailing  the 
wrong,  and  yet  praying  for  the  wrongdoer.— Id. 

If  he  may  not  command  them,  then  that  law  doth 
wrong  that  bindeth  him  to  bring  them  forth  to  be 
justiHed.— Spenser. 

They  ever  do  pretend 
To  have  received  a  wrong,  who  wrong  intend. 

Daniel. 
One  spake  much  of  riirht  and  wrong. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  666. 
Imitation  of  an  author  is  the  most  advantageous 
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way  for  a  translator  to  show  himself,  but  the  great- 
est wrong  which  can  be  done  to  the  reputation  of 
the  dead.— Dryden. 

2.  Error ;  not  right ;  not  truth. 

The  multitude  is  always  in  the  wrong. 

Lord  Roieommon. 

Here  was  wrong  on  both  sides ;  and  what  would 
follow  but  confusion  V— Leslie. 

When  people  once  are  in  the  wrong, 
Each  line  they  add  is  much  too  long : 
Who  fastest  walks,  but  walks  astray. 
Is  only  farthest  from  his  way. 

Prior,  Alma,  iii.  190. 

Wrong:,  v.  a.  Injure;  use  unjustly,  either 
by  doing  injury  or  imputing  evil  without 
justice. 

For  fear  the  stones  her  tender  foot  should  wrong, 
Be  strew'd  with  fragrant  flowers  all  along.  Spenser. 

Once  more  farewell ! 

And  know  thou  wrong'st  me,  if  thou  think'st 
Ever  was  love  or  ever  grief  like  mine. 

Addison,  Cato. 
Wrongdoer.  *.     Injurious  person. 

If  any  seat  be  taken  away  by  a  stranger,  the 
churchwarden  may  have  action  against  the  wrong- 
doer.—Ayliffe,  Purer gon  Juris  Canonici. 
(.vc,  also,  under  Wrong.) 

"Wronger.  *.    One  who,  that  which,  wrongs. 

That  cuckold  lives  in  bliss. 
Who,  certain  of  his  fate,  loves  not  his  wronger. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  iii.  3. 

Many  times  a  prince  is  driven  to  upend  fkr  more 
of  his  treasure  in  punishing  by  war  the  wrongert  of 
his  people,  than  the  loss  of  his  people  did  amount 
unto.— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 
"Wrongful,  adj.     Injurious;  unjust. 
I  am  so  far  from  granting  thy  request. 
That  I  despise  thee  for  thy  wrongjul  suit. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  2. 
Nor  want  they  lots,  nor  judges  to  review 
The  wrongful  sentence,  and  award  a  new. 

Uryden,  Translationvfthe  JEneid,  vi.  680. 

•Wrongfully,  adv.  In  a  wrongful  manner  ; 
unjustly. 

Dorus,  said  Pamela,  you  blame  your  fortune  very 
wrongfully,  since  the  fault  is  not  in  fortune,  but  in 
you, that  cannot  frame  yourself  to  your  fortune; 
and  as  wrongfully  do  require  Mopsa  to  so  great  a 
disparagement  as  to  her  father's  servant.— Sir  P. 
Kidney. 

I  cry  thee  mercy,  for  suspecting  a  friar  of  the 
least  good-nature :    what,  would  you  accuse  him 
wrongfully  '/—Uryden.  Spanish  Fnar,  iv.  1. 
Wrongbead.  adj.     Wrongheaded. 

Much  do  I  sutler,  much,  to  keep  in  peace 
This  jealous,  waspish,  wronghead,  rhyming  nee. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  ep.ii . 
Wrongbeaded.    adj.      Having  a  perverse, 
perverted,  crotchety,  or  impracticable  turn 
of  mind. 

Whether  we  can  propose  to  thrive,  HO  long  as  we 
entertain  a  wrongheaded  distrust  of  England:  — 
Bishop  Berkeley,  Querist,  §  43«. 
Wrongbeadedly.  ado.      Iu  a  wrongheaded 
manner. 

He  [Johnson]  rose  to  be  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Hunter,  the  head-master,  who,  according  to  hia  ac- 
count, '  was  very  severe,  and  wrongheadedly  severe.' 
—Boswell,  Life  of  Johnson,  i.  40.  (Ord  318.) 

Wrongbeadedneis.  s.  Attribute  suggested 
by  Wrongheaded. 

We  shall  seldom  find,  in  a  statesman  so  trained, 
integrity,  constancy,  any  of  the  virtues  of  the  noble 
family  of  Truth. . . .  There  is  nothing  in  the  state 
which  he  could  not,  without  a  scruple  or  a  blush, 
join  in  defending  or  in  destroying.  Fidelity  to 
opinions  and  to  friends  seems  to  him  mere  dulness 
and  wrongheadedness. — Macaulay,  History  of  Eng- 
land, cb.  ii. 

•Wrongly,  adv.  In  a  wrong  manner;  un- 
justly ;  amiss. 

What  thou  wouldst  highly 
That  wouldst  thou  holilv;  would  not  play  false, 
And  yet  wouldst  wrongly  win. 

Sltakespcar,  Macbeth,  i.  5. 

Madmen  having  joined  together  some  ideas  very 
wrongly,  err,  as  men  do  that  argue  right  from 
wrong  principles.— Locke. 

Wrongness.  x.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Wrong ;  wrong  disposition. 

The  best  have  great  wrongnesset  within  them- 
selves, which  they  complain  of,  and  endeavour  to 
amend. — Bishop  Butler,  Analogy  of  natural  and 
revealed  Religion. 
Wrongons.  adj.  Constituting  a  wrong. 
Rare. 

Kvery  wrong  must  be  judged  by  the  first  violent 
and  wrongous  ground,  whereupon  it  proceetl*.— 
King  James  to  Lord  Bacon,  July  26, 1617.  (Ord  SI  S.) 
They  supported  with  all  their  might  a  bill  sent  up 
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YAPPING/ 

from  the  commons  explaining  and  amending  an  act 
of  the  Scottish  parliament  for  preventing  wrongous 
imprisonment.— Smollett,  History  of  England,  vol. 
ii.  p.  2.  (OrdMS.) 

Wroth,  adj.  [A.S.  w^o".]  Angry;  en- 
raged. 

The  Lord  said  unto  Cain,  Why  art  thou  wroth  ?— 
Genesis,  iv.  6. 
Shall  it  not  be  scorn  to  me  to  harp  on  such  a 

moulder'd  string? 
I  am  shamed  thro'  all  my  nature  to  have  loved  so 

slight  a  thing. 
Weakness  to  be  wroth  with  weakness ! 

Tennyson,  Locksley  Hall. 

Wrought,  part.  adj.  [A.S.  wroht.~\  Worked : 
(chiefly  applied  to  iron,  the  wrought  metals, 
as  opposed  to  the  cast,  having  been  worked 
into  a  tough  state  by  welding  and  ham- 
mering). 

In  the  conversion  of  cast  iron  to  wrought  iron,  by 
a  very  slight  difference  in  the  manipulations,  a 
species  of  steel  may  be  produced,  called  natural 
steel.— Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Mines. 
•Wry.  adj.  [A.S.  wriftan  =  twist.] 

1.  Oblique ;  deviating  from  the  right  direc- 
tion laterally. 

Sometimes  to  her,  news  of  myself  to  tell, 
I  go  about,  but  then  is  all  my  best 
Wry  words  and  stammering ;  or  else  doltish  dumb ; 
Say,  then,  can  this  but  of  enchantment  come. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  Distorted. 

It  is  but  a  kick  with  thy  heels,  and  a  wry  mouth, 
and  Sir  Roger  will  be  with  thee.— Arbuthn  o  t. 


WR  YN 

Cutting  the  wry  neck  is  never  to  be  practised,  but 
when  the  disorder  is  a  contraction  of  the  mastoideus 
muscle.— Sharp,  Surgery. 

3.  Wrung ;  perverted ;  wrested. 

He  mangles  and  puts  awry  sense  upon  protestant 
writers. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

Wry.  v.  n.    Be  contorted  and  writhed ;  de- 
viate from  the  right  direction. 

If  each  of  you  would  take  his  course,  how  many 
Must  murder  wives  much  better  than  themselves 
For  wrying  but  a  little. 

Shakespear  Cymbeline,  v.  1 . 
These  wry  too  much  on  the  right  hand,  ascribing 
to  the  holy  scripture  such  kind  of  perfection  as  it 
cannot  have.— Sandys. 

Wry.  v.  a.     Make  to  deviate ;  distort. 

They  have  wrested  and  wry'd  his  doctrine.— Ro- 
binson, Translation  of  Sir  T.  More's  Utopia:  1551. 

To  what  pass  are  our  minds  brought,  that  from 
the  right  line  of  virtue  are  wryed  to  these  crooked 
shifts  V— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Wry-mouthed,   adj.      Having    the  mouth 
awry. 

A  shaggy  tapestry  . . . 

Instructive  work !  whose  wry-mouth'd  portraiture 
Display'd  the  fates  her  confessors  endure. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  ii.143. 

•Wryed.  part.  adj.     Distorted. 

Using  his  wry'd  looks 
(In  nature  of  a  vice)  to  wrest  and  turn 
The  good  aspect  of  those  that  shall  sit  near  him. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour. 

•Wryneck.    s.     Native  bird  of  the  genus 
lunx  (torquilla). 


WY  VE 

They  learn  to  look  down  to  the  ground,  to  coun- 
terfeit wrynecks. —  World  of  Wonders,  p.  300:  1608. 

As  the  wryneck  makes  its  appearance  here  about 
the  same  time  as  the  cuckoo,  it  has,  for  some  sup- 
posed connection  with  that  bird,  acquired  the  names 
of  Cuckoo's  mate  and  Cuckoo's  maid. . . .  This  bird 
is  called  a  wryneck  from  the  habit  it  exhibits  of 
moving  its  head  and  neck  in  various  directions ; 
sometimes  describing  parts  of  circles,  at  others  from 
side  to  side,  with  an  undulating  motion  not  unlike 
the  actions  of  a  snake,  and  in  some  of  the  counties 
of  England  this  bird  is  called  the  snakebird  from 
this  circumstance.  —  Yarrell,  History  of  British 
Birds. 

Wry  ness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Wry; 
state  of  being  wry ;  deviation  from  the 
right  way. 

Exploring  the  rectitude  or  wryness  of  their  be- 
haviours. —  W.  Mountague,  Devout  Essays,  pt.  i. 
p.  143 :  1648. 

Wurali.  s.  [Guarani  of  Guiana.]  Poison 
used  by  the  Indians  of  Guiana  for  their 
arrows ;  also  called  Woorara,  Urali,  and 
Curali. 

Strychnos  toxifera  is  said  to  furnish  the  active  in- 
gredient of  the  celebrated  wurali  poison  in  Guiana. 
Strychnos  cogens  is  likewise  used  to  poison  arrows  in 
Central  America.  Strychnos  Tieute  (the  bark  of  the 
root)  yields  the  Java  poison  called  Upas  Tieut6. — 
Henfrey,  Elementary  Course  of  Botany,  Struc- 
tural, Physiological,  and  Systematic. 

"Wye.  *.    Last  letter  but  one  in  the  alphabet. 
Wype.  s.    See  Wipe  (bird). 
Wyvern.  s.    See  Wivern. 
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XANT 

XThe  statement  of  Johnson  is  that  no 
•  English  word  begins  with  X.  Todd 
gives  Xebec,  Xenodochy,  and  Xero- 
phagy;  also  X,  'the  numeral  letter  for 
ten.'  This  last  is  no  word.  The  first  of 
these  three  words  is  introduced  from  the 
Spanish,  the  other  two  from  the  Greek ;  the 
few  additions  made  of  late  being  all  from 
that  language.  Indeed  it  is  mainly,  perhaps 
only,  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Greek  S  £, 
that  the  letter,  as  an  initial,  has  any  use. 
Xanthic.  adj.  [Gr.  KavObg  =  flaxen  (in  the 
way  of  colour),  yellow.]  In  Medicine. 
The  xanthic  oxide  calculus  is  the  name  of 
a  variety  of  stone  in  the  bladder,  charac- 
terised by  the  presence  of  xanthic  acid. 


XEBE 

Uric  oxide  or  xanthic  oxide  [is]  a  rare  constituent 
of  urinary  calculi;  first  discovered  by  Marcet. — 
Turner,  Elements  of  Chemistry,  p.  802 :  1847. 

Xanthous,  adj.  In  Ethnology.  Term  intro- 
duced by  Dr.  Prichard  to  denote  the  fair 
races,  or  divisions  of  mankind. 

The  chestnut  horse,  which  has  the  mane  and  tail 
of  a  light  yellowish  brown  colour,  is  precisely  ana- 
logous to  the  xanthous  complexion  in  mankind.— 
Prichard,  Researches  into  the  Physical  History  of 
Mankind,  b.  ii.  ch.  vii.  sect.  i. 

Xebec,  s.  [Spanish,  xebecque."]  Small  three- 
masted,  lateen-sailed  vessel  used  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

[The]  xebec  ...  is  distinguished  from  all  other 
European  vessels  by  the  great  projection  of  the 
prow  and  stern  beyond  the  cutwater  and  stern- 
post  respectively.— Falconer,  Nautical  Dictionary. 
(Burney.) 


XIPH 


Xenodochy.  s.  [Gr.  frvoSoxia,  from  &voz  = 
stranger,  guest  +  the  root  of  &XOJUCH  =  I  re- 
ceive.] Reception  of  strangers,  or  guests. 
Xerophagy.  s.  [Gr.  gj/oo^ayia,  from  Iqpog  =» 
dry  +  ipdyia  =  I  eat.]  Limitation  in  the  way 
of  food  to  dry  aliments. 

Xylography,  s.  [Gr.  £u\ov  =  wood  +  ypa<jiu 
=  I  write.]  Wood-engraving,  the  two 
words  translating  one  another:  (entered  by 
Todd  as  a  word  '  of  a  very  recent  usage.') 
Xiphoid,  adj.  [Gr.  Ztyos  =  sword  ;  £i0ofu5»)e 
=  swordlike.]  In  Anatomy.  Cartilage  so 
called. 

The  lower  limit  [of  the  heart]  is  a  line  across  the 
sternum  at  the  junction  of  the  xiphoid  cartilage.  — 
G.  V.  Ellis,  Demonstrations  of  Anatomy,  p.  351  : 
1858. 


Y. 


Y  ACH 

TSee  for  its  power  as  a  syllable  (the  pro- 
•     nunciation  being  not  i  but  ye)  rather 
than  a  single  letter,  under  Yclad. 
Yacht.    *.      [Dutch,  jagt ;  German,  jagd= 
chase.]     Small  vessel  so  called ;  etymolo- 
gically  on  account  of  its  swiftness.    In  the 
previous  editions  it  is  explained  as  '  a  small 
ship  for  carrying  passengers.'     At  present 
it  is  chiefly  used  for  voyages  of  pleasure. 

The  evening  before,  we  met,  off  the  sound,  Lord 
Sandwicli  in  the  Augusta  yacht. — Cook,  Voyages. 

Yachts  belonging  to  clubs  recognised  by  the  Ad- 
miralty have  many  of  the  privileges  of  the  royal 
navy.  This  is  an  excellent  arrangement,  as  they  are 
an  admirable  nursery  for  daring  seamen. . . .  There 
are  about  thirteen  hundred  yachts  in  the  several 
clubs  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  average  oeing 
about  thirty  ions.—Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
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Yaffle,  s.     See  extract. 

Yaffle,  or  Yaffel.— The   green  woodpecker  is  so 
called  in  Surrey  and  Sussex.    This  name  has  refe- 
rence to  the  repeated  notes  of  the  bird,  which  have 
been  compared  to  the  sound  of  a  laugh.    White  of 
Selbourne  says,  '  The  woodpecker  laughs  ; '  and  in 
the  popular  poem  of  '  The  Peacock  at  Home,'  the 
following  couplet  occurs — 
'  The  sky-lark  in  ecstasy  sang  from  a  cloud, 
And  chanticleer  crowed,  and  the  yajjil  laughed 

loud.' 
— Yarrell,  History  of  British  Birds. 

Yam.  s.  [  ?  ]  Fleshy  edible  root  of  several 
plants  of  the  genus  Dioscorea,  especially 
D.  sativa. 

The  principal  part  of  the  species  belonging  to  the 
genus  Dioscorea,  produce  what  are  called  yams, 
large,  fleshy,  farinaceous  tubers,  which  form  as  im- 
portant an  article  of  food  in  tropical  countries  as 
the  potato  in  Europe.— Lindley,  Vegetable  Kingdom. 


YAPP 

Yankee,  s.  [Indian  corruption  of  English,] 
Term  applied  in  England  to  the  Americans 
of  the  United  States  generally;  in  America, 
to  those  of  the  New  England  States. 

I  tell  you  what,  Mr.  Lieutenant,  your  vessel  there 
•will  be  another  Hermione  if  you  presses  true-blooded 
Yankees. — Marryat,  Peter  Simple,  ch.  xliii. 
Yankee  doodle.    Ludicrous  appellation  given 
to  Americans. 

You  know,  my  dear  Freddy,  how  oft  if  we  would, 
By  the  laws  of  Session  we  might  have  done  good ; 
We  might  have  told  Ireland  we  pitied  her  lot : 
Might  have  soothed  her  with  hope,  but  you  know 

we  did  not ; 

We  might  have  withheld  our  political  noodles 
From  knocking  their  heads   against  hot  Yankee 
doodles.  T.  Moore,  Twopenny  Poslbag. 

Yap.  v.  n.    Bark. 
Yapping,  verbal  abs.     Barking  ;  snapping. 


YAK  A 

A  voice  not  unlike  the  yapping  of  a  cur.— .Sir  R 
L  Estrange,  Translation  of  Quevedo,  p.  213. 

Yarage.  «.     Manageable  character  of  n  ves 
sel :  neither  this  nor  Yare  are  found  in 
Falconer's  Dictionary.     Obsolete. 

To  the  end  that  he  might,  with  his  light  ship 
well  manned  with  watermen,  turn  and  environ  th 
gallies  of  the  enemies,  the  which  were  heavy  o 
yarage,  both  for  their  bigness,  as  also  for  the  lack  o 
watermen  to  row  them.  —  North,  Translation  ol 
Plutarch,  p.  941 :  1603.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Yard.  s.  [A.S.  gyrd,  geard.] 

1.  Inclosed  ground  adjoining  to  an  house. 

One  of  the  lions  leaped  down  into  a  neighbour' 
yard,  where,  nothing  regarding  the  crowing  of  th 
cocks,  he  eat  them  up.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errowrs. 

2.  Measure  of  three  feet. 

A  peer,  a  counsellor,  and  a  judge,  are  not  to  be 
measured  by  the  common  yard,  but  by  the  pole  o 
special  grace. — Bacon. 

3.  In  Navigation.    Spar  supporting  the  sails 

A  breeee  from  shore  began  to  blow ; 
The  sailors  ship  their  oars,  and  cease  to  row ; 
Then  hoist  their  yards  a-trip.  Dryden 

Translation  from  Ovid,  Ceyx  and  Alcyone 
Yardarm.  s.     In  Navigation.    Extremity  o 
the  yard  ;  yardarm  to  yardarm  meaning  a 
close  engagement  between  two  ships. 
Yardband.  s.    Measure  of  a  yard  made  ol 

tape  :  (often  used  for  Yard  wand). 
Yardiand.  s.    See  extract. 

Yardiand  [is]  a  quantity  of  land,  various,  ac- 
cording to  the  place ;  as,  at  Wimbledon  in  Surrey  il 
is  but  fifteen  acres;  in  other  counties,  twenty;  in 
some,  twenty-four ;  in  some  thirty ;  and  in  others 
forty  acres.— Cowell. 

Yardwand.  s.    Measure  of  a  yard  made  oi 
wood. 

What  affinity  has  thinking  with  such  attributes  ? 
no  more  than  there  is  between  a  syllogism  and  a 
yardwand. — Collier. 
For  I  trust  if  an  enemy's  fleet,  came  yonder  round 

by  the  hill, 

And  the  rushing  battle-bolt  sang,  from  the  three- 
decker  out  of  the  foam, 
That  the  smoothfaced  snubnosed  rogue  would  leap 

from  his  counter  and  till. 

And  strike,  if  he  could,  were  it  but  with  his  cheat- 
ing yardwand  home.     Tennyson,  Maud,  i.  13. 
Yare.  adj.  [A.S.  gearow ;  German,  ganzund 
gar  =  wholly,  thoroughly.]    Ready ;  dexte- 
rous ;  nimble  ;  eager. 

Yare,  yare,  good  Iras,  quick :— methinks  I  hear 
Antony  call. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  2. 
I  do  desire  to  learn,  sir ;  and  I  hope,  if  you  have 
occasion  to  use  me  for  your  turn,  you  shall  find  me 
yare.— Id.,  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  2. 

The  lesser  [ship]  will  come  and  go,  leave  or  take, 
and  is  yare:  whereas  the  greater  is  slow.— (Sir  W. 
RaleigJt* 

Yareiy.    ado.     In  a  yare  manner;  dexte- 
rously; skilfully. 

The  silken  tackles 

Swell  with  the  touches  of  those  flower-soft  hands, 
That  j/arely  frame  the  office. 

Sliakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  2. 
Yarn.  s.  [A.S.  gearn.']     Threads  of  fibre  for 
the  coarser  kinds  of  weaving ;   especially 
of  hemp  for  rope-making. 

You  would  be  another  Penelope ;  yet  they  say,  all 

the  yarn  she  spun  in  Ulysses's  absence  did  but  fill 

Ithaca  full  of  moths.— Sliakespear,  Coriolanus,  i.  8. 

It  may  be  useful  for  the  reeling  of  yarn.— Bishop 

Wilkins. 

Spin  a  yarn.     Nautical  slang,  or  colloquial 
phrase  for  tell  a  tale  or  story 

'Frank,' said  Mustapha, ' the  pacha  has  sent  for 
you,  that  he  may  hear  an  account  of  all  the  won- 
derful things  which  you  have  seen.    You  must  tell 
lies,  and  you  will  have  gold.'— 'Tell  lies!  that  is, 
spin  a  yarn  ;  well,  I  can  do  that.'  —  Marryat,  The 
Pacha  of  Many  Tales,  Story  of  the  English  Sailor. 
Yarrum.   s,    [  ?  ]  Liquor  :  (connected  with 
Jorum).     Slang. 

Here's  pannum  and  lap  and  good  poplars  of  yar- 
rum.       Jovial  Crew.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Yarrow,  s.    [A.S.  gearwe.']     Native  plant  of 
the  genus  Achillea  (millefolia). 

The  yarrow,  wherewithal  he  stops  the  wound- 
made  gore.        Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  xiii. 

Yaw.  s.    [  ?  ]    Irregular  and  temporary  de- 
viation of  a  ship  from  its  direct  course. 

O,  the  yaws  Miat  she  will  make  1 
Look  to  vour  stprn,  dear  mistress,  and  steer  right ; 
Here 's  that  will  work  high  as  the  Bay  of  Portugal. 
Massinger,  A  Very  Woman,  iii.  5. 


YEA 


Yawd 


d.  *.    [  ?  ]    Jade :  (applied  to  a  horse). 

O  prythee  stay.-Nay,  marry,  I  dare  not.  You 
yawd*  may  take  cold,  and  never  be  good  after  it  — 
Jovial  Crew.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Yawl.  *.   [  ?  ]     Decked  boat  carrying  two 
masts. 

4//IThere.  Y.ere  about  twenty  thousand  barges  o 

vault  of  different  kinds  upon  the  water.  —  Drum 

mond,  Travels  (Letter,  1744.)  p.  87. 

Yawl.  v.  n.     Cry  out. 

There  hideous  Scyllas  yowling  round  about 
Their  serpents  hiss.  fairfar 

The  pilot  mainly  calls, 
Oalls  Jonah,  Jonah :  and  yet  louder  yawls 

Quarles,  History  of  Jonah:  1620 
Yawn.  v.  n.  [A.S.  geonan.} 

1.  Gape ;  oscitate ;  have  the  mouth  openec 
involuntarily  by  fumes,  as  in  sleepiness. 

In  yawning,  the  inner  parchment  of  the  ear  i 
extended.  When  a  man  yawneth,  he  cannot  hear  s( 
well.— Bacon. 

At  length  shook  off  himself,  and  ask'd  the  dame 
And  asking  yawn'd,  for  what  intent  she  came  ? 
Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  House  of  Sleep 

2.  Open  wide. 

The  gashes, 
That  bloodily  did  yawn  upon  his  face. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iv.  ( 
'Tis  now  the  very  witching  time  of  night, 
When  churchyards  yawn.  Id.,  Hamlet,  iii.  2 

3.  Express  desire  by  yawning. 

The  chiefest  thing  at  which  lay  reformers  yawn 
is,  that  the  clergy  may,  through  conformity  in  con 
dition,  be  poor  as  the  apostles  were.— Hooker,  EC 
clesiastical  Polity. 

Yawn.  s. 

1.  Oscitation. 

Thee  too,  my  Paridel,  she  mark'd  thee,  there 
Stretch'd  on  tne  rack  of  a  too  easy  chair ; 
And  heard  thy  everlasting  yawn  confess 
The  pains  ana  penalties  of  idleness. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  ir.  341 

2.  Gape;  hiatus. 

Hence  to  the  borders  of  the  marsh  they  go, 
That  mingles  with  the  baleful  streams  below ; 
And  sometimes  with  a  mighty  yawn,  'tis  said, 
Opens  a  dismal  passage  to  the  dead, 
Who,  pale  with  fear,  the  rending  earth  survey. 
And  startle  at  the  sudden  flash  of  day.        Addison 

Yawning;,  part.  adj.    Sleepy ;  slumbering. 

Ere  to  black  Hecat's  summons 
The  shard-borne  beetle,  with  his  drowsy  hums, 
Hath  rung  night's  yawning  peal,  there  shall  be  done 
A  deed  of  dreadful  note. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  2. 

Yaws.  s.  In  Medicine.  West  Indian  name 
for  Frambesia,  a  skin  disease  in  which  the 
eruption  resembles  a  raspberry  (Fr.  fram- 
boise.] 

Yciad.  [The  reason  for  this  letter  being 
found  as  an  archaism  in  certain  words 
varies  with  the  part  of  speech :  a.  Combined 
with  a  past  participle,  it  represents  the 
Anglo-Saxon  ge-,  in  the  same  relation  as 
luflan,  to  love,  gclufod  =  loved ;  sprcecan- 
speak,  gesprcecen  =  spoken,  b.  Combined 
with  an  adverb,  it  also  represents  ge-,  but, 
in  this  case,  its  use  in  A.S.  is  less  constant.] 
Clad ;  clothed. 

Her  words  yclad  with  wisdom's  majesty. 

Spenser. 

Ycleped.     Named:  (from  A.S.  clepan.) 

Ydrad.    Dreaded. 

Ypight.    Pitched. 

Yfere.  [A.S.]     Together.    Obsolete. 

Ywiss.  [A.S.  gewiss  =  certainly.]  This 
word  seems  to  have  been  misunderstood  as 
early  as  the  fifteenth  century,  and  to  have 
been  treated  as  /  wiss  =  I  know. 

Ye.  pron.    Plural  of  You. 

Yea.  adj.     [A.S.  gea.~\ 

1.  Yes:  (a  particle  of  affirmation  ;  meaning, 
it  is  so,  or  is  it  so  ?) 

Yea,  hath  God  said,  ye  shall  not  eat  of  every  tree 
in  the  garden  ?— Genesis,  iii.  1 . 

Let  your  conversation  be  yea,  yea-,  nay,  nay. — 
Matthew,  v.  37. 

Why  do  disputes  in  wrangling  spend  the  day, 
Whilst  one  says  only  yea,  and  t'other  nay  ? 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Of  Prudence. 

2.  Particle  by  which  the  sense  is  intended  or 
enforced :  (not  only  so,  but  more  than  so). 


YEAR 

I  am  weary  ;  yea,  my  memory  is  tired. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  L  9. 
T  ,  They  durst  abide 

Jehovah  thundering  out  of  Sion.  throned 
Between  the  cherubim  ;  yea.  often  placed 
»  ithin  his  sanctuary  itself  their  shrines. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  885. 
Yead,  Yede.     See  Yode. 
Yean.    v.  n.     [A.S.  eanian]     Briner  younjr  • 


. 

This  I  scarcely  drag  along. 
Who  yeaning  on  the  rocks  has  toft  her  young. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogue*,  \.  19. 
Ewes  yean  the  polled  lamb  with  the  least  danger. 
—  Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Yeaned,  part.  adj.   Brought  forth  as  a  lamb  : 
(in  extract  second  element  of  a  compound). 

I  love  thee  better  than  the  careful  ewe 
The  neio-yean'd  lamb. 

Fletcher,  Faithful  Shepherdett. 
Yeanling,  s.     Young  of  sheep. 

All  the  yeanlings  which  were  strcak'd  and  pied, 
Should  fall  as  Jacob's  hire. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  3. 
Year.  s.     [A.S.  gear.] 

1.  Period  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
days. 

How  many  days  will  finish  up  the  year  j 
How  many  years  a  mortal  man  mav  live. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  ii.  6. 

With  the  year 

Seasons  return,  but  not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  morn. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  40. 

2.  Used  plurally,  without  a  plural  termination. 

Good  God!   that  nobles  should  such  stomachs 

bear; 
I  myself  fight  not  once  in  forty  year. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  i.  3. 

3.  In  the  plural,  old  age. 

Some  mumble-news, 

That  smiles  his  cheek  in  years,  and  knows  the  trick 
To  make  my  lady  laugh  when  she's  disposed, 
Told  our  intents. 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost.  v.  2. 

There  died  also  Cecile,  mother  to  king  Edward  IV.. 

being  of  extreme  years,  and  who  had  lived  to  see 

three  princes  of  her  body  crowned,  and  four  mur- 

thered.—  Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

He  look'd  in  years,  yet  in  his  years  were  seen 
A  youthful  vigour,  and  autumnal  green. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JSneid.  vi.  420. 

Yeared.  adj.   Containing  years  ;  numbering 
years. 

Both  were  of  best  feature,  of  high  race, 
Year"d  but  to  thirty.      B.  Jonson,  Fall  ofSejantts. 

Yearbook,  s.     See  extract  from  Black  stone. 
The  students  of  common  law,  by  reading  their 
yearbooks,  recover  the  experience  by  former  ages.  — 
Sir  H.  Wotton,  Remains,  p.  86. 

The  reports  from  the  reign  of  king  Edward  the  se- 
cond inclusive,  to  that  of  Henry  the  eighth,  were 
taken  by  prothonotaries  or  chief  scribes  of  the  court, 
at  the  expence  of  the  crown,  and  published  annu- 
ally; whence  they  are  known  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  the  yearbooks.  —  -Sir  W.  Blocks/one,  Com- 
mentary on  the  Laws  of  England. 

Yearllly.   adv.     Annually:    (Yearly  com- 
moner, though  not  more  correct). 

The  great  quaking-grass  sowen  yearlily  in  many 
of  the  London  gardens.—  Johnson,  Herbali. 

Yearling,  adj.     Being  a  year  old. 

A  yearling  bullock  to  thy  name  shall  smoke  ; 
Untamed,  unconscious  of  the  galling  yoke. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  iii.  490. 

Yearly,    adj.      Annual;    happening   every 
year  ;  lasting  every  year. 

The  yearly  course  that  brings  this  day  about, 
Shall  never  see  it  but  a  holiday. 

Sliakespear,  Xing  John,  iii.  1. 
Why  the  changing  oak  should  shed 
The  yearly  honour  of  his  stately  head; 
Whilst  the  distinguished  yew  is  ever  seon, 
Unchanged  his  branch,  and  permanent  his  green. 

Prior,  Solomon,  i.  61. 
Yearly,  adv.    Annually  ;  once  a  year. 

He  that  outlives  this  day,  and  sees  old  age, 
Will  yearly  on  the  vigil  fea-st  his  neighbours, 
And  say,  To-morrow  is  Saint  Crispian. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iv.  S. 

For  numerous  blessings  yearly  shower'd, 
And  property  with  plenty  erowu'd; 
For  freedom  still  maintained  alive; 
For  these,  and  more,  accept  our  pious  praise. 

Drydfn,  Threnodia  Augvsialis.  197. 

Not  numerous  are  our  joys,  when  life  is  new. 
And  yearly  some  are  falling  of  the  few.          Young. 

Yearn,  v.  n.  [A.S.  gyrnun,  geornian.']     Frrl 
great  internal  uneasiness. 

mi 


YBABlO  V    T?      A      R 

YES     j  IT  J3r  A  JS 

He  despised  to  tread  in  due  degree. 
But  chaffd,  and  foaiu'd,  with  courage  fierce  and 

stern, 

And  to  be  eased  of  that  base  burden  still  did  yearn. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  ii.  3,  46. 

Joseph  made  haste;    for  his  bowels  did  yearn 

upon  his  brother:  and  he  sought  where  to  weep, 

and  he  entered  into  his  chamber.— Genesis,  xliii.  30. 

Falstaff.  he  is  dead. 
And  we  must  yearn  therefore. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  ii.  8. 
When  the  fair  Leucothoe  he  spied, 
To  check  his  steeds,  impatient  Phoebus  yearn'd, 
Though  all  the  world  was  in  his  course  concern'd. 

Waller. 

Where  our  heart  does  but  relent,  his  melts ;  where 
our  eye  pities,  his  bowels  yearn.— South,  Sermons. 
Your  mother's  heart  yearns  towards  you. 

Addison. 

Yearn,  v.  a.     Grieve  ;  vex. 

She  laments  for  it,  that  it  would  yearn  your  heart 
to  see  it.— Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
iii.  5. 

I  am  not  covetous  of  gold ; 
It  yearns  me  not  if  men  my  garments  wear. 

Id.,  Henry  V.  iv.  3. 

Yoarnfui.  adj.  Expressive  of  yearning. 
Obsolete. 

Oh  musicke,  as  in  joyfull  tunes  thy  merry  notes  I 

did  borrow, 

So  now  lend  me  thy  yemfull  tunes  to  utter  my 
sorrow.  Damon  and  Pithias,  sign.  D.  i. 

Yearning:,  part.  adj.  Act  or  state  of  being 
moved  with  pity  or  tenderness. 

Yet  for  all  the  yearning  pain 
Y'  have  suffer'd  for  their  loves,  in  vain, 
I  fear  they  '11  prove  so  nice  and  coy, 
To  have,  and  t'  hold,  and  to  enjoy. 

Butler,  Hudibras. 

Yearning,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  one  who  yearns. 

At  beholding  the  miseries  of  others,  they  find 

such  yearnings  in  their  bowels,  and  such  sensible 

commotions  raised  in  their  breasts,  as  they  can  by 

no  means  satisfy.— Calamy. 

Yeast,  s.  [A.S.  gut.'}  Ferment  formed  by 
the  deposit  or  lees  of  a  clear  solution  of 
malt. 

To  prepare  a  ferment . . .  the  precipitate  separated 
during  the  fermentation  of  a  clear  infusion  of  mult, 
commonly  called  yeast,  or  barm,  is  made  use  of  ... 
The  property  possessed  by  yeast  of  determining  the 
fermentation  of  a  properly  diluted  solution  of  sugar 
is  very  fleeting,  and  is  lost  by  trifling  alterations. 
—  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Mines. 

Yeast-bitten,  part.  pref.  In  Brewing.  See 
extract. 

When  the  process  of  attenuation  becomes  so  slack 
as  not  to  exceed  half  a  pound  in  the  day,  it  is  pru- 
dent to  cleanse,  otherwise  the  top  barui  might  re- 
enter  the  body  of  the  beer,  and  it  would  become 
yeast-bitten.— lire,  Dictionary  <>f  Arts,  Manufac- 
tures, and  Mines. 

Yeast-plant,  s.     See  extract. 

What  is  called  the  yeast-plant  consists  of  a  parti- 
cular form  of  the  vegetable  structure  (Mycelium)  of 
a  fungus.  It  is  composed  of  simple  cells,  which  will 
go  on  multiplying  by  budding  for  an  indefinite  time 
if  placed  in  a  liquid  containing  a  mixture  of  saccha- 
rine or  dextrinous  substances,  together  with  albu- 
minous matters,  at  a  moderately  warm  temperature. 
—Ilenfrey,  Elementary  Course  of  Botany,  Struc- 
tural, Physiological,  and  Systematic,  §  813. 

Yelk.  s.    See  Yolk. 

Yell.  v.  n.  [A.S.  gyllan  ;  Lat.  ululoJ]  Utter 
a  cry,  as  that  of  the  jackall  and  wolf. 

Poor  Puck  doth  yell,  poor  Puck  doth  roar, 

Drayton,  Nymphidia. 
Yell.  v.  a.    Utter  with  a  yell. 

Yell'd  out 
Like  syllables  of  dolour. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 
Yell.  s.    Cry  of  horror. 

With  like  timorous  accent  and  dire  yell, 
As  when,  by  night  and  negligence,  the  fire 
Is  spied  in  populous  cities.  Shakespear,  Othello,  i.  1. 
Yellow,  adj.     [A.S.  gealew.'] 
\.  Being  of  a  bright  glaring  colour,  as  gold. 
He  brought  the  green  ear  and  the  yellow  sheaf. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  435. 

2.  Indicating  jealousy. 

How!  Francisco? 

He  that,  at  every  stage,  keeps  livery  mistresses; 
Thf>  stallion  of  the  state.    They  're  things  above  us, 
And  in  no  way  concern  us.    If  I  were  ever 
The  Duke  (I  freely  must  confess  my  weakness) 
I  should  wear  yellow  breeches. 

Massinger,  Duke  of  Milan,  iv.  2. 
Yellow.  *.     Yellow  colour. 

A  long  motley  coat,  guarded  with  yellow. 

Shaliespear,  Henry  VIII.  prologue. 


Y  E  O  M 

After  a  lively  orange,  followed  an  intense  bright 
and  copious  yellow,  which  was  also  the  best  of  all 
the  yellows.— Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 

Yellow,  v.  a.     Render  yellow. 

So  should  my  papers,  yellaw'd  with  their  age, 
Be  scorn'd.  Shakespear,  Sonnets,  xvii. 

Yellow,  v.  n.     Grow  yellow. 

Yellow-root,  s.     In  Botany.     See  extract. 

The  root  of  Hydrastes  Canadensis  has  a  strong 
and  somewhat  narcotic  smell,  arid  is  exceedingly 
bitter.  It  is  used  in  North  America  as  a  tonic, 
under  the  name  of  yellow-root. — Lindley,  Vegetable 
Kingdom. 

Yellow-wood,  s.     In  Botany.     See  extract. 

Oxleya  xanthoxyla,  a  large  tree,  is  the  yellow-wood 

of  New  South  Wales.— Lindley,  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

Yellow-wort,  s.     In  Botany.     Native  plant 

of  the  genus  Chlora  (species,  perfoliata). 
Yellowberry.  *.     Berry  of  Rhamnus  infec- 
torius  (a  species  of  buckthorn),  used  in 
dyeing. 

1'ellmo-berries  are  imported  in  large  quantities 
from  the  south  of  Europe,  and  the  Levant. — Brande 
and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and 
Art. 

Yellowboy.  s.    Gold  coin.   A  very  low  word. 
John  did  not  starve  the  cause  ;  there  wanted  not 
ueHowbogs  to  fee  counsel.— Arluthnot,  History  of  \ 
John  Bull. 

Yellowb  ammer.  s.  In  Ornithology.  Yellow 
bunting;  Emberiza  miliaria  :  (the  remark 
of  Yarrell  in  the  extract  given  below 
is  good  as  far  as  the  German  form  goes  ; 
nevertheless  the  derivation  is  the  A.S. 
hama  =  skin,  clothing,  covering.  See  under 
Hammercloth). 

I  have  ventured  to  restore  to  this  bird  what  I 
believe  to  have  been  its  first  English  name,  yellow- 
ammer;  though  it  appears  to  nave  been  printed 
yellow-ham  and  yellow-hammer,  from  the  days  of 
JDr.  William.  Turner  and  Merrett  to  the  present 
time.  The  word '  Ammer'  is  a  well-known  German 
terni  for  bunting  in  very  common  use ;  thus  Bech- 
stein  employs  the  names  schnee-cwxHjer,  grau-am- 
mer,  ro\\r-ammer.  g&rten-ammer,  and  gold-awtmer, 
for  our  snow  bunting,  corn  bunting,  reed  bunting, 
ortolan  or  garden  bunting,  and  yellow  bunting.  Our 
mode  of  prefixing  the  letter  h  to  the  word  appears 
to  be  unnecessary,  and  even  erroneous.— Yarrell, 
History  of  British  Birds. 

Yellowing,  part.  adj.     Becoming  yellow. 
The  opening  valleys,  and  the  yellowing  plains. 

Dyer,  The  Fleece. 
Yellowish,  adj.    Approaching  to  yellow. 

Although  amber  be  commonly  of  a  yellowish  co- 
lour, yet  there  is  found  of  it  also  black,  white, 
brown,  green,  blue,  and  purple.  —  Woodward, 
Essay  towards  a  Natural  History  of  the  Earth. 

Yeiiowisnness.  *.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Yellowish;  quality  of  approaching  to 
yellow. 

Bruised  madder,  being  drenched  with  the  like 
alciilizate  solution,  exchanged  its  yellowishness  for  a 
redness. — Boyle. 

Yellowness,  s. 

1.  Quality  suggested  by  yellow. 

Apples,  covered  in  lime  and  ashes,  were  well  ma- 
tured, asi  appeared  in  the  yellowness  and  sweetness. 
— Bacon,  Naiural  and  Experimental  History. 

2.  Jealousy. 

Ford  1  will  possess  with  yellowness. 

Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  i.  3. 

Yellows,  s.  Jaundice,  for  which  it  is  the 
English  name ;  and,  as  applied  to  horses, 
the  current  cue. 

His  lior.so  sped  with  spavins,  and  raied  with  the 
yellows. — Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 

But  for  his  yellows, 

Let  me  but  lye  with  you,  and  let  him  know  it, 
His  jealousy  is  gone. 

Brome,  Antipodes.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Yelp.  v.  n.  [A.S.  gyllanJ}  Bark  as  a  beagle- 
hound  after  his  prey. 

They  like  impudent  dogges  yolpe  and  barke 
against  us.— Fulke,  Retentive  to  stay  good  Christians, 
p.  51 :  1580. 

To  yaulpe  and  bark  like  a  dog  and  a  fox. — Barret, 
Alvearie:  1580. 

A  little  herd  of  England's  tim'rous  deer, 
Mazed  with  a  yelping  kennel  of  French  curs. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iv.  2. 

Yeoman.  s.    [see  extract  from  Wedgwood.] 
1.  Man  of  a  small  freehold  estate  in  land; 
statesman  (in  Cumberland). 


YES 

Gentlemen  should  use  their  children  as  the 
honest  tanners  and  substantial  yeomen  do  theirs.— 
Locke.  •  . , 

He  that  has  a  spaniel  by  his  side  is  a  yeoman  of 
about  one  hundred  pounds  a  year,  an  honest  man  : 
he  is  just  qualified  to  kill  an  hare.— Addison. 
[Yeoman  [is]  rightly  explained  by  Spelman  from  Gothic 
f/avi;  Old  High  German,  gewi,  gouwi ,  German, 
gau,  gai,  ge\  Frisian,  gao,  gae,  district,  country 
place,  village,  whence  Old  High  German,  goulih, 
yawinc,  rural,  rustic.  The  primary  meaning  of  the 
word  would  thus  be  countryman.  Frisian. gasman, 
tint  mini,  villager,  village  inhabitants ;  gaekerche, 
village  church ;  gaelioed,  gaefolc,  parishioners,  vil- 
lage people.  (Rechthofen.) —  Wedgwood,  Dictionary 
of  English  Etymology.'} 

This  is  the  word  gem,  so  common  in 
Germany  and  Switzerland  (Aargaii,  &c.), 
though  comparatively  rare  in  A.S. 

2.  It  seems  to  have  been  anciently  a  kind  of 
ceremonious  title  given  to  soldiers  ;  whence 
we  have  still  yeomen  of  the  guard. 

Tall  yeomen  seemed  they,  and  of  great  might, 
And  were  enranged  ready  still  for  fight. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  ii.  9.  26. 
You,  good  yeomen, 

Whose  limbs  were  made  in  England,  shew  us  here 
The  mettle  of  your  pasture. 

Shakspear,  Henry  V.  iii.  1. 

His  grandfather  was  Lionel  duke  of  Clarence  . . . 
Spring  crestless  yeomen  from  so  deep  a  root  ? 

Id.,  Henry  y I.  Part  I.  ii.  4. 

He  instituted,  for  the  security  of  his  person,  a 

band  of  h'fty  archers,  under  a  captain,  to  attend 

him.  by  the  name  of  yeomen  of  his  guard.— Bacon, 

History  of  the  lieign  of  Henry  VII. 

Th"  appointment  for  the  ensuing  night  he  heard ; 
And  therefore  in  the  cavern  had  prepared 
Two  brawny  yeomen  of  his  trusty  guard. 

Dryden,  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  260. 
The  waiters  stand  in  ranks,  thu  yeomen  cry 
Make  room,  as  if  a  duke  were  passing  by.       Swift. 

3.  It  seems  to  have  had  likewise  a  more 
general  application  denoting  a  higher  kind 
of  service. 

A  jolly  yeoman,  marshal  of  the  hall, 
Whose  name  was  Appetite,  he  did  bestow 
Both  guests  and  meats. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  ii.  9, 28. 

Yeomaniy.  adj.    Of  or  belonging  to  a  yeo- 
man. 

It  would  make  him  melancholy  to  see  his  yeo- 
manly  father  cut  his  neighbours'  throats,  to  make 
his  son  a  gentleman  ! — B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of 
his  Humour. 

His  [Selden's]  father  was  a  yeomanly  man.— Au- 
brey, Anecdotes,  ii.  530. 

Yeomanry,  s.     Collective  body  of  yeomen. 

This  did  amortize  a  great  part  of  the  lands  of  the 
kingdom  unto  the  hold  and  occupation  of  the  yeo- 
manry, or  middle  people,  of  a  condition  between 
gentlemen  and  cottagers.— Bacon. 

Yerk.  v.  a.    [jerk.'] 

1.  Throw  out  or  move  with  a  spring.         -   , 

Their  wounded  steeds 

Fret  fetlock  deep  in  gore,  and  with  wild  rage 
Yerk  out  their  armed  heels  at  their  dead  masters. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iv.  7. 
A  leaping  horse  is  said  to  yerk  or  strike  out  hw 
hind  legs,  when  he  flings  and  kicks  with  his  whole 
hind  quarters,  stretching  out  the  two  hinder  legs 
near  together,  and  even,  to  their  full  extent.— Car- 
rier's Dictionary. 

2.  Lash ;  strike  ;  beat 

But  that  same  fool,  who  most  increased  her  pains, 
Was  Scorne;  who  having  in  his  hand  a  whip, 
Her  therewith  yirks.  Spenser,  Faerie  Qtieen. 

How  the  freshman  will  skip  to  hear  one  of  those 
lines  well  laughed  at,  that  they  have  been  so  often 
yerked  for  \-Echard,  Grounds  and  Reasons  of  the 
Contempt  of  the  Clergy  inquired  into,  p.  43. 

Yerk.  v.  n.     Move  as  with  jerks. 

How  she  [the  ship]  kicks  and  yerks .' 

Beaumont  ami  Fletcher.  Sea-Voyage. 
Yert-point.    s.      [?  yerh-poiut.~\      Game  so 
called. 

Yert-point,  nine-pins,  job-nut,  or  span-counter. — 
Lady  Alimony.  (Nares  by  H.  and  \V.) 

Yes.  adv.     [A.S.  gese,  gea  +  se,  as  nese  =  no 
is  ne  +  se.] 

1.  Term  of  affirmation;  the  affirmative  par- 
ticle opposed  to  no. 

Pray,  madam,  are  you  married?—  Yes.  —  More, 
Fables. 

2.  Even  so  ;  not  only  so,  but  more. 

This  were  a  fit  speech  for  a  general  in  the  head  of 
an  army,  when  going  to  battle :  yes,  and  it  is  no  less 
fit  speech  in  the  head  of  a  council,  upon  a  delibera- 
tion of  entrance  into  a  war.— Bacon. 


YE  ST 

Tlr?r<**iyou  desPise  the  man  to  books  confined 
Who  from  his  study  rails  at  human  kind, 
Though  what  he  learns  he  speaks. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  \.  1. 

Tester,  adj.    [A.S.  gestern,  gestranJ]    Being 

next  before  the  present  day :   (not  often 

used  except  in  composition  with  another 

word,  as  day  or  night). 

Love  might  as  well  be  sow'd  upon  our  sands 
As  in  a  breast  so  barren : 
To  love  an  enemy,  the  only 'one 
Remaining  too,  whom  yester  sun  beheld 
Must'ring  her  charms.          Dryden,  Don  Sebastian. 
Yesterday,  s.    Day  last  past ;  day  next  be- 
fore to-day. 

We  are  but  of  yesterday,  and  know  nothing,  be- 
cause our  days  upon  earth  are  a  shadow.— Job,  viii.  9. 

To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time ; 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death.  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  5. 
Mrs.  Simper  sends  complaint  in  your  yesterday's 
Spectator. — Addison,  Spectator. 
Used  adverbially.    On  the  day  last  past. 

Martius  gave  us  yesterday  a  representation  of  the 
empire  of  the  Turks,  with  no  small  vigour  of  words. 
— Bacon. 

Yesternight,  adv.     Night  before  this  night. 
Used  adverbially.     On  the  night  last  past. 

Eleven  hours  sl've  spent  to  write  it  over ; 
For  yesternight  by  Catesby  was  it  sent  me. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iii.  6. 
This  distribution  of  this  conference  was  made  by 
Eupolis  yesternight. — Bacon. 

Yet.  con/.     [A.S.  gyt.~]     Nevertheless  ;  not- 
withstanding :  however. 

They  had  a  king  was  more  than  him  before ; 
But  yet  a  king,  where  they  were  nought  the  more. 

Daniel. 

Let  virtuoso's  in  five  years  be  writ, 
Yet  not  one  thought  accuse  thy  toil  of  wit. 

Dryden,  Macflecnoe,  149. 
Yet.  adv. 

1.  Beside  ;  over  and  above. 

This  furnishes  us  with  yet  one  more  reason,  why 
our  Saviour  lays  such  a  particular  stress  on  acts  of 
mercy. — Bislwp  Atterbury. 

2.  Still ;  state  still  remaining  the  same. 

They  attest  facts  they  had  heard  while  they  were 
yet  heathens;  and  had  they  not  found  reason  to 
believe  them,  they  would  still  have  continued  hea- 
thens, and  made  no  mention  of  them  in  their  writ- 
ings.—Addison. 

3.  Once  again. 

Yet,  yet  a  moment,  one  dim  ray  of  light, 
Indulge,  dread  chaos  and  eternal  night. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.-l. 

4.  At  this  time  ;  so  soon  ;  hitherto :  (with  a 
negative  before  it). 

Thales  being  asked  when  a  man  should  marry, 
said,  Young  men,  not  yet;  old  men,  not  at  all.— 
Bacon. 

5.  At  least ;  at  all :  (noting  uncertainty  or 
indetermination), 

A  man  that  would  form  a  comparison  betwixt 
Quintilian's  declamations,  if  yet  they  beQuintilian's 
and  the  orations  of  Tully,  would  be  in  danger  of  for- 
feiting his  discretion.— Baker. 

6.  Denoting     continuance    and     extension, 
greater  or  smaller. 

Shake  not  his  hour-glass,  when  his  hasty  sand 
Is  ebbing  to  the  last : 
A  little  longer,  yet  a  little  longer, 
And  nature  drops  him  down  without  your  sin, 
Like  mellow  fruit  without  a  winter  storm. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  iii.  3. 

7.  Still :  in  a  new  degree. 

He  that  takes  from  a  thief  that  which  the  thief 
took  from  an  honest  man,  and  keeps  it  to  himself,  is 
the  wickeder  thief  of  the  two,  by  how  much  the 
rapine  is  made  yet  blacker  by  the  pretence  of  piety 
and  justice. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

8.  Even ;  after  all :  (used  as  an  emphatical 
addition  to  a  negative). 

Men  may  not  too  rashly  believe  the  confessions  of 
witches,  nor  yet  the  evidence  against  them  ;  for  the 
witches  themselves  are  imaginative,  and  people  are 
credulous,  and  ready  to  impute  accidents  and  natural 
operations  to  witchcraft. — Bacon. 

9.  Hitherto  :  (sometimes  with  as  before  it). 

Hope  beginneth  here,  with  a  trembling  expecta- 
tion of  things  far  removed,  and  a*  yet  but  only 
heard  of,  endeth  with  real  and  actual  fruition  of 
that  which  no  tongue  can  express.— Roofer,  Eccle- 
siastical Polity, 

Yew.  *.  [A.S.  iw.~\  Native  conifer  (i.e. 
tree  akin  to  the  firs,  pines,  larches,  juni- 
per, arbor- vita?,  &c.),  of  the  genus  Taxus. 
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Specifically  the  common  yew  is  distinguished  by 
having  its  leaves  two-ranked,  naked,  linear,  and 
flat ;  the  receptacle  of  the  barren  or  male  flowers 
globular.— Selby,  History  of  British  Forest  Trees. 

Jews  are  separated  from  conifers  by  their  fruits 
not  being  collected  in  cones,  each  ovule  growing 
singly,  not  protected  by  hardened  scales.— Lindley. 
Yewen.  adj.     Made  of  the  wood  of  yew. 

His  stiff  arms  to  stretch  with  eughen  bow, 
And  manly  legs  still  passing  to  and  fro. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hubberd*s  Tale. 
Yex.  v.  n.     Hiccup. 
Yex.  s.     Hiccup. 

His  prayer,  a  rhapsody  of  holy  hiccoughs,  sancti- 
tied  barkings,  illuminated  goggles,  sighs,  sobs,  yexes 
gaspsand  groans.— Character  of  a  Fanatic,  Harleian 
Miscellany,  vol.  vii.  p.  637.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

They  do  stay  the  excessive  yex  or  hocket.— Hol- 
land, Translation  of  Pliny,  b.  xxvii.  ch.  v. 

But  the  two  carles  I  trust  are  friends  now,  both 
being  since  departed  this  world  (though  neither 
as  I  could  have  wished  them),  the  one  dying  of  a 
yex,  the  other  of  an  axe.— Nugce  Antiques. 

Yexing;.  verbal  abs.     Hiccuping. 

Singultus— the  hickot  or  yexing. — AbraJiam  Flem- 
ing, Notnenclator.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

The  juice  of  the  root  [of  skirrets]  helpeth  the 
hicket  or  yexing.— Gerarde,  Herball,  p.  1027:  1630. 
(Nares,  by  H.  and  W.) 
Yfere.  adv.     See  under  Yclad. 
Yield,  v.  a.     [A.S.  gildan  =  pay.'] 

1.  Give  in  return  for  cultivation  or  labour. 

When  thou  tillest  the  ground,  it  shall  not  hence- 
forth yield  unto  thee  her  strength.— Genesis,  iv.  12. 

Strabo  tells  us  the  mines  at  Carthagena  yielded 
the  Romans  per  diem  to  the  value  of  twenty-five 
thousand  drachms,  eight  hundred  and  seven  pounds, 
five  shillings  and  tenpence.— Arbuthnot,  Tables  of 
ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

2.  Produce  in  general. 

He  makes  milch  kine  yield  blood. — Shakespear, 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  4. 

The  wilderness  yieldeth  food  for  them.  —  Job, 
xxiv.  5. 

All  the  substances  of  an  animal,  fed  even  with 
acescent  substances,  yield  by  fire  nothing  but  alka- 
line salts.— Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of 
Aliments. 

3.  Afford;  exhibit. 

Philoclea  would  needs  have  her  glove,  and  not 
without  so  mighty  a  lour  as  that  face  could  yield.— 
Sir  P.  Sidney. 

The  mind  of  man  desireth  evermore  to  know  the 
truth,  according  to  the  most  infallible  certainty 
which  the  nature  of  things  can  yield.— Hooker,  Ec- 
clesiastical Polity. 

4.  Give  as  claimed  of  right. 

I  the  praise 
Yield  thee,  so  well  thou  hast  this  day  purvey'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  a.  1021. 

5.  Allow ;  concede. 

I  yield  it  just,  said  Adam,  and  submit. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  526. 

I  that  have  not  only  yielded,  but  challenged  the 
undoubted  truth  of  the  proposition,  can  make  no 
question  of  its  corollaries.— Hammond. 

6.  Permit;  grant. 

Life  is  but  air, 

That  yields  a  passage  to  the  whistling  sword, 
And  closes  when  'tis  gone. 

Dryden,  Don  Sebastian. 

7.  Emit ;  expire. 

He  gathered  up  his  feet  into  the  bed,  and  yielded 
up  the  ghost. — Genesis,  xlix.  33. 

Often  did  1  strive 

To  yield  the  ghost ;  but  still  the  envious  flood 
Kept  in  my  soul,  and  would  not  let  it  forth 
To  find  the  empty,  vast,  and  wand'ring  air. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  4. 

8.  Resign  ;  give  up  ;  surrender  :  (with  up  or 
over). 

He  not  yielding  over  to  old  age  his  country  de- 
lights, especially  of  hawking,  was  at  that  time,  fol- 
lowing a  merlin,  brought  to  see  this  injury  offered 
unto  us.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

The  enemies  sometimes  offered  unto  the  soldiers, 
upon  the  walls,  great  rewards,  if  they  would  yield 
up  the  city,  and  sometimes  threatened  them  as  fast. 
— Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 
Yield,  v.  n. 

1.  Give  up  the  contest ;  submit. 

He  yields  not  in  his  fall ; 
But  fighting  dies,  and  dying  kills  withal.       Daniel. 

There  he  saw  the  fainting  Grecians  yield, 
And  here  the  trembling  Trojans  quit  the  field, 
Pursued  by  fierce  Achilles. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  i.  653. 

2.  Comply  with  any  person,  or  motive  power. 

With  her  much  fair  speech  she  caused  him  to 
yield.— Proverbs,  vii.  21. 

3.  Comply  with  things  required  or  enforced. 

There  could  be  no  secure  peace,  except  the  Lace- 
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demonians  yielded  to  those  things,  which  being 
granted,  it  would  be  no  longer  in  their  power  to 
hurt  the  Athenians.— Bacon. 

4.  Concede ;  admit ;  allow  ;  not  deny. 

If  we  yield  that  there  is  a  God,  and  that  this  God 
is  almighty  and  just,  it  cannot  be  avoided  but  that, 
after  this  life  ended,  he  administers  justice  unto 
raen.—Hakewill,  Apology. 

5.  Give  place  as  inferior  in  excellence  or  any 
other  quality. 

Tell  me  in  what  more  happy  fields 
The  thistle  springs,  to  which  the  lily  yields/ 

Pope,  Pastorals,  Spring. 
Yield,  s.    Produce. 
Yieldable.  adj. 

1 .  Capable  of  being  yielded.   Hare. 

2.  Complying.    Hare. 
Yieldableness.   *.     Attribute  suggested  by 

Yieldable ;    disposition    to    concede    or 
comply  with.    Hare. 

The  fourth  disposition  for  peace  [is]  \yieldable- 
ness  upon  sight  of  clearer  truths.  —  Bishop  Hall, 
Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  553. 
Yieldance.  s. 

1 .  Act  of  producing.    Hare. 

How  should  the  corn,  wine,  oil,  be  had  without 
the  yieldance  of  the  earth.— BisJiop  Hall,  Seasonable 
Sermons,  p.  28. 

2.  Act  of  complying  with;  concession.  Rare. 

I  might  draw  him  to  a  willing  yieldanee  of  that 
parcel  of  my  due  maintenance.— Bishop  Hall,  Spe- 
cialities of  his  Life. 

It  must  not  be  by  any  considerable  yieldance  or 
change  on  both  sides,  but  by  a  reformation  on  theirs. 
— Trapp,  Popery  truly  stated,  pt.  iii. 

Yielder.  s.     One  who,  that  which,  yields. 

Briars  and  thorns  at  their  apparel  snatch, 
Some  sleeves,  some  hats ;  from  yieldtrs  all  things 

catch. 

SJuikespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  iii.  2. 
Some  guard  these  traitors  to  the  block  of  death, 
Treason's  true  bed,  and  yielder  up  of  breath. 

Id..  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  2. 
Yielding:,  part.  adj.     Complying. 

They  shew  the  world  that  they  are  not  of  a  yield- 
ing temper,  which  will  be  wronged  or  baffled.— 
Kettlewell. 

Yielding,    verbal  abs.     Act  of  giving  up ; 
submission. 

Immaculate  and  spotless  is  my  mind ; 
That  was  not  forced ;  that  never  was  inclined 
To  accessary  yieldings. 

Shakespear,  Rape  of  Lucrece. 
I  see  a  yielding  in  the  looks  of  France ; 
Mark  how  they  whisper.  Jd.,  Xing  John,  ii.  2- 

Yieldingly,  ado.  In  a  yielding  manner; 
with  compliance. 

Maids  that  know  themselves  beloved,  and  yield- 
ingly resist.  Warner,  Albion's  England. 

Yielding-ness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Yielding. 

1.  Disposition  to  give  up  any  point. 

That  yieldingtiess,  whatever  foundations  it  might 
lay  to  the  disadvantage  of  posterity,  was  a  specific 
to  preserve  us  in  peace  for  his  own  lime.— Lord 
Halifax. 

2.  Quality  of  yielding. 

The  shallow  ness  of  the  socket  at  the  shoulder,  and 
the  yieldingntKS  of  the  cartilaginous  substance  with 
which  its  edge  is  set  round,  are  excellently  adapt*  <1 
for  the  allowance  of  a  free  motion  and  a  wide  range. 
—Paley,  Natural  Theology,  ch.  viii. 

Yode.  Archaic  form  from  the  A.S.  geod, 
the  preterite  of  gangan,  gan,  i.e.  go ;  saving 
the  difference  of  the  spelling,  and  the 
change  from  g  to  y,  it  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  goed.  From  the  extracts  spelt 
with  e  and  ed,  it  seems  as  if  Spenser,  at 
least,  had  imagined  a  present  and  infini- 
tive form  like  speak ;  giving  yede  (or 
yeade),  yode,  like  speak,  spoke. 

That  same  mighty  man  of  God, 
That  blond  rod  billows  like  a  walled  front, 
On  either  side  disparted  with  his  rod, 
Till  that  his  anu.v  dry-foot  through  them  yod. 

Spenser, 

Yet  for  she  yode  thereat  half  aghast.  Id. 

With  e  and  ea. 

They  wander  at  their  will,  and  stay  at  pleasure, 
And  to  their  folds  yeade  at  their  own  leisure. 

Spenser. 

Then  bade  the  knight  this  lady  yule  aloof, 
And  to  a  hill  herself  withdraw  aside.  Id. 

Yoke.  s.     [A.S.  geoc.] 
1.  Bandage  placed  on  the  neck  of  draught 
oxen. 
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Bring  a  red  heifer  wherein  is  no  blemish,  and 
upon  which  never  came  yoke.— Numbers,  xix.  2. 

2.  Mark  of  servitude  ;  slavery. 

Our  country  sinks  beneath  the  yoke ; 
It  weeps,  it  bleeds.  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

3.  Chain ;  link  ;  bond. 

This  yoke  of  marriage  from  us  both  remove, 
Where  two  are  bound  to  draw,  though  neither  love. 
Dryden,  Tyrannick  Love,  iii.l. 

4.  Couple;  pair:   (used  in  the  plural  with 
the  singular  termination). 

Those  that  accuse  him  in  his  intent  towards  our 
wives,  are  a  yoke  of  his  discarded  men.— Shakespear, 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  1. 

His  lauds  a  hundred  yoke  of  oxen  tilPd. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  jEneid. 

A  yoke  of  mules  outgoes  a  yoke  of  oxen,  when  set 
to  work  at  the  same  time ;  for  mules  are  swifter. — 
Broome. 

5.  In  Navigation.    See  extract. 

Yoke  is  a  piece  of  wood  or  light  frame  of  two  arms, 
placed  over  the  head  of  a  boat's  rudder,  instead  of  a 
tiller,  and  having  two  lines  (yoke-lines),  by  pulling 
on  which  a  boat  is  steered.  It  is  the  most  conve- 
nient arrangement  for  a  narrow  boat.— Brande  and 
Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Yoke.  v.  a. 

1 .  Bind  by  a  yoke  to  a  carriage. 

Four  milk-white  bulls,  the  Thracian  use  of  old, 
Were  yoked  to  draw  his  car  of  buruish'd  gold. 

Dryden. 

2.  Join  or  couple  with  another. 

My  name 
Be  yoked  with  his  that  did  betray  the  best. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 
Cassius,  you  are  yoked  with  a  lamb, 
That  carries  anger  as  the  flint  bears  fire. 

Id.,  Julius  Ccesar,  iv.  3. 

3.  Enslave ;  subdue. 

These  are  the  arms 

With  which  he  yoketh  your  rebellious  necks, 
Bazeth  your  cities. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  ii.  3. 

4.  Restrain ;  confine. 

Men  marry  not;  but  chuse  rather  a  libertine 
single  life,  than  to  be  yoked  in  marriage. — Bacon, 

Xerxes,  the  liberty  of  Greece  to  yoke, 
Came  to  the  sea.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  307. 

The  words  and  promises,  that  yoke 
The  conqueror,  are  quickly  broke. 

Butler,  Hudibras. 
Yokefellow,  s. 

1.  Companion  in  labour. 

Yokefellows  in  arms, 
Let  us  to  France.  Shakespear,  Henry  V.  ii.  3. 

2.  Mate ;  fellow ;  commonly  partner  in  mar- 
riage. 

You  cannot  think  me  fit 
To  be  the  yokefellow  of  your  wit, 
Nor  take  one  of  so  mean  deserts 
To  be  the  partner  of  your  parts. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.l,  671. 

Those  who  have  most  distinguished  themselves 
by  railing  at  the  sex,  very  often  chose  one  of  the 
most  worthless  for  a  companion  and  yokefellow. — 
Addison,  Spectator. 

Yokeline.  s.     See  Yoke,  5. 

Yokemate.  *.     Yokefellow. 

Before  Toulon  thy  yokemate  lies, 
Where  all  the  live-long  night  he  sighs.         Stepney. 

Yolk,  Yelk.  s.     Yellow  part  of  an  egg. 

The  yolk  of  the  egg  conduceth  little  to  the  genera- 
tion of  the  bird,  but  only  to  the  nourishment  of  the 
same ;  for  if  a  chicken  be  opened  when  it  is  new- 
hatched,  you  shall  find  much  of  the  yolk  remaining. 
— Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Yon,  Yond,  Yonder,   adj.      Within  view. 

Would  you  not  laugh  to  meet  a  great  counsellor 
of  state  in  a  flat  cap,  his  gloves  under  his  girdle,  and 
yond  haberdasher  in  a  velvet   gown  furred  with 
sables  ? — B.  Jonson,  Discoveries. 
Yon  flowery  arbors,  yonder  alleys  green. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  626. 
Yon,  Yond,  Yonder,    adv.     At  a  distance 
within  view. 

The  fringed  curtains  of  thine  eyes  advance, 
And  say  what  thou  seest  yond. 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  i.  2. 

Yonder  are  two  applewomen  scolding.— Arbuth- 
not,  Martinus  Scriblerus. 

Yond.  adj.     [  ?  Danish,  ond  =  bad.]      Mad  ; 
furious. 

Then  like  a  lion,  which  hath  long-time  sought 
His  robbed  whelps,  and  at  the  last  them  found 
Amongst  the  shepherd  swains,  then  waxeth  wood 

and  yond  •. 

So  fierce  he  laid  about  him.  Spenser. 

Nor  those  three  brethren,  Lombards,  fierce  and 
V°nd-  Fairfax. 
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Yore.  adv.  [A.S.  geare.~\  Of  old ;  long 
ago  :  (generally  with  of). 

A  just  reward  for  so  unjust  a  life. 
No  worse  a  death  than  I  deserved  yore. 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  105. 
Witness  the  burning  altars,  which  he  swore, 

And,  guilty,  heavens !  of  his  bold  perjury  ; 
Which  though  he  hath  polluted  oft  and  yore, 

Yet  I  to  them  for  judgment  just  do  fly.     Spenser. 

And  seated  here  a  see,  his  bishopric  k  of  yore, 
Upon  the  farthest  point  of  this  unfruitful  shore. 

Drayton. 

Thee,  bright-eyed  Vesta,  long  of  yore 
To  solitary  Saturn  bore.  Milton,  II  Penseroso. 

Yote,  Yoat.  v.  a.     [A.S.  geotan.~\     Pour. 

a.  Applied  to  lead. 

His  [Selden's]  grave  was  nine  foot  deep  at  least, 
the  bottom  paved  with  bricks,  and  walled  about 
two  feet  high  with  grey  marble  coarsely  polished, 
each  piece  being  yoated  (that  is  fastened  with  lead 
molted  in)  with  iron  champs. — A.  Wood,  Atliena 
Oxonienses,  ii.  Ill :  1692. 

b.  Applied  to  water. 

The  brewer's  grains  must  be  well  yoted  for  the 
pigs.— Grose. 
Yoted.  part.  adj.     Steeped.     Obsolete. 

My  fowls  which,  well  enough, 
I,  as  before,  found  feeding  at  the  trough 
Their  yoted  grains. 

Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  xix. 
(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

You.  pron.     [A.S.  eow.~\ 

1.  Oblique  case  of  ye. 

Ye  have  heard  of  the  dispensation  of  the  grace  of 
God,  which  is  given  me  to  you  ward. — Ephesians, 
iii.  2. 

I  thought  to  show  you 
How  easy  'twas  to  die,  by  my  example, 
And  hansel  fate  before  you.        Dryden,  Cleomenes. 

2.  Ye:  (you  and  ye  interchanged). 

What  gain  you  by  forbidding  it  to  tease  ye  'I 
It  now  can  neither  trouble  ye,  nor  please  ye. 

Dryden, 

3.  Thou. 

In  vain  you  tell  your  parting  lover, 
You  wish  fair  winds  may  waft  him  over.        Prior. 

But,  madam,  if  the  fates  withstand,  and  you 
Are  destin'd  Hymen's  willing  victim  too.         Pope. 

4.  As  the  French  on  ;  anyone  ;  whosoever. 

We  passed  by  what  was  one  of  those  rivers  of 
burning  matter:  this  looks,  at  a  distance,  like  a 
new-plowed  land;  but  as  you  come  near  it,  you  see 
nothing  but  a  long  heap  of  heavy  disjointed  clods.— 
Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

5.  In  the  subsequent  members  of  a  sentence, 
distinguished  from  ye. 

Stand  forth,  ye  champions,  who   the   gauntlet 

wield, 
Or  you  the  swiftest  racers  of  the  field. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  viii.  233. 
Young,  adj.     [A.S.  geong,  gyngJ\ 
\ .  Being  in  the  first  part  of  life  ;  not  old. 

Thou  old  and  true  Menenius, 
Thy  tears  are  salter  than  a  younger  man's, 
And  venomous  to  thine  eyes. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iv.  1. 
2.  Inexperienced;  weak. 

Come,  elder  brother,  thou  art  too  young  in  this. — 
Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  i.  1. 

Used  substantially.     Offspring  of  animals 
collectively. 

So  many  days  my  ewes  have  been  with  young ; 
So  many  weeks  ere  the  poor  fools  will  yean. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  ii.  5. 
Youngish,  adj.     Somewhat  young. 

She  let  her  second  room  to  a  very  genteel  young- 
ish man.— Tatter. 

Leonard  was  not  particularly  fortunate  in  his  pro- 
poser—a youngish  gentleman  — who,  having  tried 
various  callings,  with  signal  unsuccess,  had  come  in 
for  a  small  independence,  and  set  up  for  a  literary 
character. — Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel. 

Youngling.  *.  [A.S.  geongling,  diminutive 
of  geong.']  Any  creature  in  the  first  part 
of  life. 

More  dear  unto  their  God,  than  younglings  to 

their  dam.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Encouraged   thus,  she  brought  her  younglings 

nigh.  Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  i.  532. 

Youngly.  adj.     Youthful.     Mare. 

Look  what  ladies  and  gentlewomen  be  most  fruit- 
ful, and  have  most  children,  if  they  look  not  for  their 
age  most  youngly,  best  coloured,  and  be  clearest 
from  diseases.— Sir  T.  Smith,  Life,  appendix,  p.  42. 

Youngly.  adv.    In  a  young  manner ;  as  one 
young  and  inexperienced.     Rare. 
Say  we  read  lectures  to  you, 
How  youngly  he  began  to  serve  his  country, 
How  long  continued,  and  what  stock  he  springs  of. 
Shakes  pear,  Coriolanus,  ii.  3. 
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Younker.  s.  Youngster :  (the  latter  being 
the  commoner  word). 

What,  will  you  make  a  younker  of  me  ?  shall  I  not 
take  mine  ease  in  mine  inn,  but  I  shall  so  have  my 
pocket  picked  1—Sliakespear,  Henry  IV,  Part  L 
iii.  3. 

See  how  the  morning  opes  her  golden  gates, 
And  takes  her  farewell  of  the  glorious  sun : 
How  well  resembles  it  the  prime  of  youth, 
Trimm'd  like  a  younker  prancing  to  his  love. 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  ii.  1. 
While  Ulysses  slept  there,  and  close  by 
The  other  yonkers,  he  abroad  would  ly. 

Chapman,  Translation  oftlie  Odyssey, 

Youngster,  s. 

1.  Young  person.     Contemptuous. 

The  youngster,  who  at  nine  and  three 
Drinks  with  his  sisters  milk  and  tea, 
From  breakfast  reads  till  twelve  o'clock, 
Burnet  and  Heylin,  Hobbes  and  Locke. 

Prior,  A  Ima,  iii.  222. 

2.  Midshipman. 

'  Ah,  you  youngsters  ought  to  have  been  in  the 
service  when  I  joined.' pursued  Somers ;  'youngsters, 
I  tell  you,  were  flogged  then.'  '  Were  you  ever 
flogged f '  asked  Singleton,  quietly.  '  Well,  upon  my 
word  !  It's  like  your  impudence  to  ask  such  a  ques- 
tion.' 'Why?  You  say  you  were  a  youngster,  and 
that  youngsters  were  flogged.' — Hannay,  Singleton 
Fontenoy,  b.  ii.  ch.  iv. 

Youngth.  s.  Youth:  (of  which  it  is  ihe  fuller 
form).  Obsolete, 

The  mournful  muse  in  mirth  now  list  ne  mask, 
As  she  was  wont  in  youngth  and  summer  days. 

Spenser. 

Tour,  pron, 

1.  Belonging  to  you. 

Either  your  unparagoned  mistress  is  dead,  or  she's 
outprized  by  a  trille.— Sliakespear,  Cymbeline,  i.  1. 

Impute  your  danger  to  our  ignorance  ; 
The  bravest  men  are  subject  most  to  chance. 

Dryden,  Conquest  of  Granada,  Part  I.\.  1. 

2.  In  an  indeterminate  sense. 

Every  true  man's  apparel  fits  your  thief:  if  it  be 
too  little  for  your  thief,  your  true  man  thinks  it  big 
enough.  If  it  be  too  big  for  your  thief,  your  thief 
thinks  it  little  enough ;  so  every  true  man's  apparel 
fits  your  thief. — Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure, 
iv.  2. 

There  is  a  great  affinity  between  coins  and  poetry, 
and  your  medallist  and  critic  are  much  nearer  re- 
lated than  the  world  imagine. — Addison,  Dialogues 
on  the  Usefulness  of  ancient  Medals. 

3.  Yours  is  used  when  the  substantive  goes 
before  or  is  understood  :  (as,  '  This  is  your 
book '  =  this  book  is  yours). 

Pray  for  this  man  and  for  his  issue, 
Whose  heavy  hand  hath  bow'd  you  to  the  grave, 
And  beggar'd  yours  for  ever. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  1. 
He  is  forsworn  if  e'er  those  eyes  of  yours 
Behold  another  day  break  in  the  east. 

Id,,  King  John,  v.  4. 

While  the  sword  this  monarchy  secures, 
'Tis  managed  by  an  abler  hand  than  yours. 

Dryden, 
Yourself,  .v. 

1.  You,  even  you  ;  ye,  not  others. 

If  it  stand  as  you  yourself  still  do, 
Within  the  eye  of  honour ;  be  assured, 
My  purse,  my  person,  my  extremest  means, 
Lie  all  unlock'd  to  your  occasions. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

O  heav'iis  ! 

If  you  do  love  old  men,  if  your  sweet  sway 
Allow  obedience,  if  yourselves  are  old, 
Make  it  your  cause.  Id.,  King  Lear,  ii.  4. 

2.  In  the  oblique  cases   it  has  the  sense  of 
reciprocation,  or  reference  to  the  same  sub- 
ject mentioned  before  :  (as,  'You  love  only 
yourself;'  'You  have  betrayed  yourselves 
by  your  rashness '). 

Whenever  you  are  more  intent  upon  adorning 
your  persons  than  upon  perfecting  of  your  souls, 
you  are  much  more  beside  yourselves  than  he  that 
had  rather  have  a  laced  coat  than  a  healthful  body. 
— Law, 

3.  It  is  sometimes  reciprocal  in  the  nomina- 
tive. 

Be  but  yourselves.  Pope. 

Youth,  s.     [A.S.  geogu¥>.~] 

1.  Part  of  life  succeeding  to  childhood  and 
adolescence ;  time  from  fourteen  to  twenty- 
eight. 

But  could  youth  last,  and  love  still  breed, 
Had  joys  no  date,  and  age  no  need : 
Then  these  delights  my  mind  might  move, 
To  live  with  thee,  and  be  thy  love. 

Sir  W.Raleigh. 
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2.  Young  man. 

Siward's  son, 

And  many  unrough  youtlis  even  now, 
Protest  their  first  of  manhood. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  2. 
O'er  the  lofty  gate  his  art  emboss'd 
Androgeos'  death,  and  off'rings  to  his  ghost ; 
Sev'n  youtlis  from  Athens  yearly  sent,  to  meet 
The  fate  appointed  by  revengeful  Crete. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  jEneid,  vi.  25. 

3.  Young  generation  (collectively). 

As  it  is  fit  to  read  the  best  authors  to  youth  first, 
so  let  them  be  of  the  openest  and  clearest ;  as  Livy 
before  Sallust,  Sidney  before  Donne. — B.  Jonson. 

The  Graces  put  not  more  exactly  on 
Th'  attire  of  Venus,  when  the  ball  she  won. 
Than  that  young  beauty  by  thy  care  is  drest, 
When  all  your  youth  prefers  her  to  the  rest. 

Waller. 
Youthful,  adj. 

1.  Young. 

Our  army  is  dispersed  already: 
Like  youthful  steers  unyoked  they  took  their  course, 
East,  west,  north,  south. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  2. 
There,  in  a  heap  of  slain,  among  the  rest 
Two  youthful  knights  they  found  beneath  a  load 

opprest 
Of  slaughter'd  foes. 

Dryden,  Palawan  and  Arcite,  i.  141. 

2.  Suitable  to  the  first  part  of  life. 

Here  be  all  the  pleasures 
That  fancy  can  beget  on  youthful  thoughts, 
When  the  fresh  blood  grows  lively,  and  returns 
Brisk  as  the  April  buds  in  primrose  season. 

Milton,  Comus,  668. 

3.  Vigorous  as  in  youth. 

How  is  a  good  Christian  animated  by  a  stedfast 
belief  of  an  everlasting  enjoyment  of  perfect  feli- 
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city,  such  as,  after  millions  of  millions  of  ages  is  still 
youthful  and  flourishing,  and  inviting  as  at  tin-  first  ! 
no  wrinkles  in  t  lie  face,  no  grey  hairs  on  the  head  of  ' 
eternity.— Bentley. 

Youthhood.  *.  (the  A  as  in  Withhold.) 
State  of  youth.  Rare. 

Every  wise  man  has  a  youthood  once  in  hi*  life.— 
C/wyne,  English  Malady,  p.  22. 
Youthiy.  adj.     Youthful.    Rare. 

True  be  thy  words,  and  worthy  of  thy  praise, 
That  warlike  feats  dost  highly  glorify, 
Therein  have  I  spent  all  my  youthful  days, 
And  many  battles  fought,  and  inauy  frays. 

Youthy.  adj.  Youthful :  (condemned  by 
Johnson  as  a  bad  word).  Rare. 

The  scribbler  had  not  genius  to  turn  my  age,  as 
indeed  I  am  an  old  maid,  into  raillery,  for  affecting 
a  youthier  turn  than  is  consistent  with  my  time  of 
day. — Spectator. 

Ypight.     See  under  Y clad. 

Yttrium,  s.  In  Chemistry.  Metal  so  called. 
See  extract. 

Yttrium  is  the  metallic  base  of  an  earth  disco- 
vered in  1791  by  Professor  Gadolin,  in  a  mineral 
found  at  Ytterby,  in  Sweden,  from  which  it  re-  i 
ceived  the  name  of  yttria.  . . .  The  salts  of  yttria  \ 
have  in  general  a  sweet  taste ;  and  the  sulphate  and  \ 
several  others  have  an  amethyst  colour;  but  the 
recent  researches  of  Mosander  have  shown  that  this  j 
is  owing  to  the  presence  of  one  or  both  of  the  new 
metals,  erbium  and  terbium,  which  he  finds  to  bo 
commonly    associated    with   yttrium,. —  Ure,  Dic- 
tionary of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines,  p.  400. 

Vale.  s.  [A.S.  geol;  see  extract  from  Wedg- 
wood.] Word  adopted,  and  formerly  used 
for  the  times  of  Christmas  and  Lammas  ; 
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still  common  as  a  provincial  term,  and  in 
the  Norse  languages  the  ordinary  name  for 
Christmas. 

This  is  the  original  yule  ...  the  other  the  yub  of 
August  determinately.— //ammond,  Works,  i.  660. 

Dr.  Jamieson  agrees  with  Mr.  Pinkerton  in  trac- 
ing it  to  one  of  the  three  great  religious  festivals  in 
the  year,  which  the  ancient  Goths  observed ;  namely 
Yule,  or  Jul,  celebrated  at  the  time  of  the  winter- 
solstice,  in  honour  of  the  sun.  Hammond  refers  it 
to  the  Latin  jubilum.  The  Welsh  wul,  or  pwyl,  it 
may  be  added,  is  a  holyday ;  and  the  Cyuibriaii  ol 
signifies  a  feast.— Todd. 
[The  old  Norse  jol  signified  not  merely  the  Christmas 

festival,  but  a  feast  in  general It  is  doubtful, 

however,  whether  the  name  of  the  principal  feast  in 
the  year  has  been  generalized,  or  whether  the  word 
once  signifying  feast  in  general  has  been  in  course  of 
time  restricted  to  the  mid-winter  festival. . . .  Bede 
seems  to  regard  the  name  of  yule  as  equivalent  to 
German  sonnenwende  (sunturn),  the  winter  solstice, 
when  the  sun  turns  from  the  shortening  to  the 
lengthening  of  the  day.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  Calen- 
dar the  months  of  December  and  January, on  either 
side  of  the  solstice,  were  called  eerre-gtola  and 
eeftera-oeola,  the  former  and  the  latter  yule. —  Wedg- 
W>od,  Dictionary  of  Enylish  Etymology.] 

To  the  present  Editor  the  connexion 
seems  to  be  with  A.S.  Aeo/;  Norse,  hjul  = 
wheel,  i.e.  the  turn  of  the  year. 
Used  adjectivally,  and  as  the  first  element  in 
&  compound:  (as,  ' yule-log ; '  ' yule -cake.' 
Masks,  singing,  dancing,   yule-games.  — Burton, 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  270. 

The  mistletoe  ceremonial  of  the  yule  festival  con- 
tinued from  the  time  of  the  Druids.— Stukeley,  Pa- 
Iteographica  Sacra,  ]>.  in. 

Ywiss.     See  under  Yclad. 
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ZAFFRE.  s.     [Italian,  zaffera.']     In  Mi- 
neralogy.  Residue  obtained  by  roasting 
the  native   combinations   of  arsenic  with 
nickel  or  cobalt,  mixed  with  sand. 

The  artificers  in  glass  tinge  their  glass  blue  with 
that  dark  mineral  zaphra. — Boyle,  Experiments  and 
Considerations  touching  Colours. 

By  the  addition  of  carbonate  of  potash,  a  fusion 
zaffrc,  is  converted  into  a  blue  glass,  which,  when 
ground  and  levigated,  produces  the  colour  known 
as  smalt  blue.— Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Zany.  s.  [Italian  in  respect  to  its  direct 
origin ;  as  an  Italian  word  it  originates, 
according  to  some,  from  the  Latin  sunna 
=  gibe  ;  to  others  from  Sanese  =  native  of 
Sienna  ;  to  most,  from  some  provincial  ab- 
breviation of  Giovanni  =  John.]  One  em- 
ployed to  raise  laughter  by  his  gestures, 
actions,  and  speeches  ;  merry  Andrew  ; 
buffoon. 

Some  slight  zany  . . . 
Told  our  intents  before. 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  v.  2. 
What  is  a  hypocrite  but  a  player,  the  zani  of  reli- 
gion ?— Bishop  Hall,  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  292 :  1661. 
Preacher  at  once,  and  zany  of  thy  age. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iii.  205. 

Was  it  not  thought  much  . . .  that  Southampton 
allowed  [Shakespear]  equal  patronage  with  the 
zanies,  jugglers,  and  bearwards  of  nis  time? — 
Carlyle,  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays,  State  of 
German  Literature. 
Zany.  v.  a.  Mimic. 

All  excellence 
In  other  madams  does  but  zany  hers. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Queen  of  Corinth. 
Laughs  them  to  scorn,  as  men  doth  busy  apes 
When  they  will  zany  them. 

Marston,  Antonio's  Revenge. 
Your  part  is  acted  -,  give  me  leave,  at  distance, 
To  zany  it.        Massinger,  The  Bashful  Lover,  v.  3. 
Zarnich.  s.     [Arabic,  zarnij.~\    See  extracts. 
Zarnich  [is]  a  substance  in  which  orpiment  is 
found  ;   it  approaches  to  the  nature  of  orpiment, 
but  without  its  lustre  and  foliated  texture.    The 
common  kinds  of  zarnich  are  green  and  yellow.— 
Sir  J.  Hill,  Materia  Medica. 

Yellow  arsenic  of  sulphuretted  oxide  of  zinc,  of  a 
beautiful  bright  and  pure  yellow  colour,  used  as  a 
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pigment.  In  its  native  state  it  is  used  under  the 
name  of  zarnic  or  zarnich,  varying  in  colour  from 
warm  yellow  to  green  yellow.  Orpiment  in  all  its 
varieties,  as  a  colour,  is  subject  to  change  and  to  be 
changed  by  all  pigments  containing  oxygen  ;  and  if 
used  must  be  employed  alone. — Brande  and  Cox, 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Zeal.  s.    [Gr.  £/)Xoe.]    Passionate  ardour  for 
any  person  or  cause. 

In  this  present  age,  wherein  zeal  hath  drowned 
charity  and  skill ;  meekness  will  not  now  suffer  any 
man  to  marvel,  whatsoever  he  shall  hear  reproved 
by  whomsoever. — Hooker.  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Had  I  but  served  my  God  with  half  the  zeal 
I  served  my  king,  he  would  not  in  mine  age 
Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies. 

Sliakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

It  \~«il \  hath  its  name  |of  C«",  which  is  to  burn 

and  boil  as  water  over  the  fire,  and  thence  may  be 

styled  the  fervency  and  boiling  of  our  affections. — 

Mede,  Works,  p.  299  :  1677. 

Among  the  seraphim 

Abdiel,  than  whom  none  with  more  zeal  adored 
The  Deity,  and  divine  commands  obey'd, 
Stood  up,  and  in  a  flame  of  zeal  severe, 
The  current  of  his  furv  thus  opposed. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  804. 
A  scorn  of  wrangling,  yet  a  zeal  for  truth. 

Pope,  Epitaph  on  Sir  William  Trumball. 

Zeal.  v.  n.    Entertain  zeal. 

Stiff  followers,  such  as  zeal  marvellously  for  those 
whom  they  have  chosen  for  their  masters. — Bacon, 
On  the  Controversies  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Zealless.  adj.     Wanting  zeal. 

Look  on  your  indevotion,  that  heartless,  zealless 
behaviour  in  this  very  house  of  God. — Hammond, 
Works,  iv.  514. 

Zealot.  *.     [Gr.  £//Xwr»/c.]    One  passionately 
ardent  in  any  cause. 

Are  not  those  men  too  often  the  greatest  zealots 
who  are  most  notoriously  ignorant ':  True  wal 
should  always  bi'inn  with  true  knowledge-,  and  thence 
proceed  to  an  unwearied  passion,  for  what  it  once 
knows  to  be  worthy  of  such  passion.— Bishop  Sprat. 

Zealotlcal.  adj.      Passionately  ardent  in  a 
cause :  (used  in  dispraise). 

Dr.  Marshal,  dean  of  Christ  Church,  a  most  furious 
and  zelotical  man.  —  Strype,  Life  of  Archbishop 
Cranmer,  b.  iii.  ch.  xix. 

Zealotry,  s.    Behaviour  of  a  zealot. 

No  casuist  is  sufficient  to  enumerate  or  resolve  the 
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many  intricate  niceties,  and  endless  scruples  of  con- 
science, which  some  men's  and  women's  more  ple- 
beian zelotry  makes ;  as  about  ladies'  cheeks  and 
faces,  &c.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Artificial  Handsomeness, 
p.  63. 

zealous,  adj.  Ardently  passionate  in  any 
cause. 

Our  hearts  are  right  with  God,  and  our  intentions 
pious,  if  we  act  our  temporal  affairs  with  a  desire  no 
greater  than  our  necessity,  and  in  actions  of  religion 
we  be  zealous,  active,  and  operative,  so  far  as  pru- 
dence will  permit.— Jeremy  Taylor, 

This  day,  at  height  of  noon,  came  to  my  sphere, 
A  spirit,  zealous,  as  he  seeui'd,  to  know 
More  of  the  Almighty's  works. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  664. 

Zealously,  ado.  In  a  zealous  manner;  with 
passionate  ardour. 

Thy  care  is  flxt,  and  zealously  attends. 
To  fill  thy  odorous  lamp  with  deeds  of  light. 
And  hone  that  reaps  not  shame. 

Milton,  Sonnets,  To  a  virtuous  young  Lady.  9. 

Zebra,  s.  Animal  akin  to  the  horse  and  ass  ; 
Equus  zebra. 

Of  the  remaining  hoofed  animals,  viz.  the  ass,  the 
zebra,  the  quagga,  &c.,  little  need  be  said :  the  first 
has  been  domesticated  from  the  earliest  record. . . . 
The  zebra  shuns  the  haunts  of  roan,  and  lives  in  the 
deserts. . . .  We  are  told  that  the  quagga  is  grcjrari- 
ous,  living  in  troops  of  more  than  one  hundred,  in 
tho  vast  interior  deserts  of  Southern  Africa,  where 
also  the ««6ra* congregate ;  but  that  tl.e  r- 
never  intermix. . .  .  The  mountain  zebra  is  a  third 
species,  lirst  described  by  Mr.  Burchtll.— StcainioM, 
Natural  History  and  Classification  qf  Qmadrupedt, 
§199. 
Zebra-wood,  s.  In  Botany.  See  extract. 

The  beautiful  zebra-wood  of  the  cabinet  maker* 
has  been  ascertained  by  Schpmburgk  to  be  produced 
liy  OiiipliHlnhimn  Lamberti,  a  large  Guiana  tree.— 
Linillry,  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

Another  kind  of  eebra-wood  te  obtained  from  tho 
wood  of  the  West  Indian  Eugenia  fragrans.— Brande 
and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and 
Art. 
Zed.  s.     Name  of  the  letter  z. 

Thou  whoreson  eed,  thou  unnecessary  letter.— 
Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  -1. 

Zedoary.  *.  [  ?  j  Spicy  plant,  somewhat  lik»> 
ginger  in  its  leaves,  but  of  a  sweet  scent. 
See  extracts. 
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The  Zingiberaceae  [plants  of  the  Ginger  group] 
are  principally  valued  for  the  aromatic  or  stimulat- 
ing properties  of  the  root  or  rhizome,  such  as  are 
found  in  ginger,  galaugale,  sedoary  (Curcuma  ze- 
doaria  and  zerumbet),  and  some  other  species  of 
the  latter  genus. — Lindtey,  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

Curcuma  zerumbet  is  the  long  zedoary,  and  Cur- 
cuma zedoaria,  the  round  zedoary  of  the  shops.— 
Brande  and  Co$,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature 
and  Art. 

Zenith,  s.      [Arabic,  se.mt  =  quarter.]     In 
Astronomy.     Vertical  point ;    point    over 
head  (opposite  to  the  nadir). 
Fond  men  !  if  we  believe  that  men  do  live 

Under  the  zenith  of  both  frozen  poles, 
Though  none  come  thence,  advertisements  to  give, 
Why  bear  we  not  the  like  faith  of  our  souls  ? 

Sir  J.  Dames,  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

Under  this  prince  [Edgar],  the  kingdom  appears 

to  have  reached  its  zenith  of  prosperity. — Uallam, 

View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle 

Ages.  CD.  viii.  pt.  i. 

Zephyr,  s.  [Gr.  £f0vp°C  i  Lat.  zephyrus.~\ 
West  wind ;  poetically  any  calm  west  wind. 

They  are  as  gentle 
As  zephyrs  blowing  below  the  violet. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  iy.  2. 

Zero.  «.  [Italian.]  Naught ;  terra  denoting 
the  point  of  the  thermometer,  at  which  the 
graduation  commences. 

The  teeth  of  fishes . . .  offer  a  greater  and  more 
striking  series  of  varieties  than  do  those  of  any 
other  class  of  animals.  As  to  number,  they  range 
from  zero  to  countless  quantities. — Owen,  Lectures 
on  Comparative  Anatomy. 

Zest.  s.     [  ?  ]     Relish  ;  taste  added. 

Almighty  Vanity  !  to  thee  they  owe 
Their  zest  of  pleasure,  and  their  balm  of  woe. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame. 
Zig-zag,  s. 
\.  Line  with  sharp  and  quick  turns. 

Nonsense  precipitate,  like  running  lead. 
That  slipt  through  cracks  and  zig-zags  of  the  head. 
Pope,  Dunciad,  i.  123. 

2.  Approaches,  in  the  attack  of  a  fortress, 

connecting  the  parallels. 
Zig-zag,  adj.  Having  sharp  and  quick  turns. 

He,  stepping  down 

By  zig-zag  paths,  and  juts  of  pointed  rock, 
Caiue  on  the  shining  levels  of  the  lake. 

Tennyson,  Morte  d' Arthur. 

Zig-zag,  v.  a.  Form  into  sharp  and  quick 
turns. 

The  middle  aile  has  on  each  side  four  Norman 
round  arches  zig-zagged,  surmounted  with  as  many 
round-headed  small  windows. — T.  Warton,  History 
of  the  Parish  of  Kiddington,  p.  4. 

Zinc.  s.     [German,  zinkJ]     Metal  so  called. 

Zinc  is  a  metal  of  a  bluish-white  colour,  of  consi- 
derable lustre  when  broken  across,  but  easily  tar- 
nished by  the  air.  Its  fracture  is  hackly,  and 
foliated  with  small  facets,  irregularly  set.  It  has 
little  cohesion,  and  breaks  in  thin  plates  before  the 
hammer,  unless  it  has  been  previously  subjected  to 
a  regulated  process  of  lamination,  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  from  220°  to  300°  Fahrenheit,  whereby  it  be- 
comes malleable,  and  retains  its  malleability  and 
ductility  afterwards.  —  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Zinc.  v.  a.     Defend  iron  from  rust  by  zinc. 
Zincograpber.  .v.      [Gr.  ypaipta  =  I  write.] 
Engraver  on  zinc. 

Zinc  is  extensively  employed  for  making  water- 
cisterns,  baths,  spouts,  pipes,  plates  for  the  zinco- 
grapfier ;  for  voltaic  batteries,  tilings  for  fire-works, 
covering  roofs,  and  a  great  many  architectural  pur- 
poses.—  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Mines. 

Zincography,  s.     Zinc-engraving. 
zinked.  part.  adj.  Coated  with,  defended  by, 
zinc. 

The  wires  of  electric  telegraphs  are  . . .  usually  of 
zinked  iron. . . .  The  zinking  of  iron  is  usually  per- 
formed by  dipping  the  iron  into  melted  zinc,  the 
surface  of  which  is  covered  with  sal-ammoniac.— 
Brande  and  Cot;  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art. 
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Zinking.  verbal  abs.  Process  by  which  iron 
is  zinked. 

(See  under  Zinked.) 
Zircon,  s.     [Arabic,  zarkon.]     In  Minera- 
logy.   Silicate  of  Zirconia. 
Zirconia.  *.     See  extract. 

Zirconia  is  a  rare  earth,  extracted  from  the  mi- 
nerals zircon  and  hyacinth :  it  is  an  oxide  of  zir- 
conium, a  substance  possessing  externally  none  of 
the  metallic  characters,  but  resembling  rather 
charcoal  powder,  which  burns  briskly,  and  almost 
with  explosive  violence. — Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Zodiac,  s.  [Fr.  zodiaque  ;  Gr.  Z,wSiov,  %wov 
=  animal.]  Name  given  to  that  part  of 
the  heavens  within  which  the  apparent 
motion  of  the  sun  is  confined,  divided  into 
twelve  equal  parts,  each  with  an  animal  as 
its  sign  ;  e.g.  the  ram,  bull,  twins,  &c. 

The  golden  sun  . . . 
Gallops  the  zodiack  in  -his  glist'ring  coach. 

Shakespear,  Tihis  Andronicus,  ii.  1. 
It  exceeds  even  their  absurdity  to  suppose  the 
zodiack  and  planets  to  be  efficient  of,  and  antece- 
dent to  themselves,  or  to  exert  any  influences  be- 
fore they  were  in  being.— Bentley. 
Zodiacal,  adj.     Relating  to  the  zodiac. 

The  northern  zodiacal  signs. — Sir  T.  Browne, 
Christian  Morals,  iii.  26. 

A  philosophic  explanation  of  the  zodiacal  system. 
— T.  Warton,  History  of  English  Poetry,  iii.  451. 

Zone.  s.     [Gr.  £wj/»j ;  Lat.  zona.~\ 

1.  Girdle. 

The  middle  part 

Girt  like  a  starry  zone  his  waist,  and  round 
Skirted  his  loins,  and  thighs,  with  downy  gold 
And  colours  dipp'd  in  heav'n. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  280. 

2.  Division  of  the  earth  and   heavens  into 
spaces  bounded  by  two  parallel   circles ; 
those  of  the  earth  being,  1.  the  torrid  zone ; 
2.  the  North  temperate  ;  3.  the  South  tem- 
perate ;  4.  the  North  frigid ;  5.  the  South 
frigid. 

3.  Circuit;  circumference. 

Scarce  the  sun 

Hath  finished  half  his  journey,  and  scarce  begun 
His  other  half  in  the  great  zone  of  heaven. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  558. 

Zoo-,  as  a  prefix  in  composition,  from  the 

Greek  £uov  =  animal ;  £dw  - 1  live. 
Zoographer.    *.     [Gr.  ypaQw  =  I  write,   de- 
scribe.]    One  who  describes  the  nature, 
properties,  and  forms  of  animals. 

One  kind  of  locust  [is]  called  by  zoographers 
the  prophet  and  praying  locust.— -Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

Zoographlcal.    adj.      Connected  with,  re- 
lating to,  Zoography. 
Zoography.   s.    Description  of  the  forms, 
natures,  and  properties  of  animals. 

If  wo  contemplate  the  end,  its  principal  final 
cause  being  the  glory  of  its  Maker,  this  leads  us  into 
divinity ;  and  for  its  subordinate,  as  it  is  designed 
for  alimental  sustenance  to  living  creatures,  and 
medicinal  uses  to  man,  we  are  thereby  conducted 
into  zoography.— Oranville,  Scepsis  Scientifica. 

Zooid.  s.  [Gr.  fl&>c  =  form,  shape,  resem- 
blance; -fifojt'  =  like.]  In  Biology.  See 
extract. 

Zooid  [is]  a  term  used  to  denote  organic  bodies, 
sometimes  free  and  locomotive,  e.g.  spermatozoa, 
which  resemble  but  are  not  animals.  —  Owen,  in 
Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  A  rt. 

Zoolatry.  s.  [Gr.  \arptia  =  worship.]  Ani- 
mal worship. 

Zoolatry  . . .  was  the  characteristic  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian  religion  most  remarked  by  foreigners.— 
Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Litera- 
ture, and  Art. 
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Zoological,    adj.     Connected  with,  relating 

to,  constituted  by,  zoology. 
Zoologist,   s.    Investigator  of,  one  engaged 
in,  zoology. 

Nor  have  I  seen  anything  that  interested  me  as  a 
zoologist  except  an  otter.— Johnson,  Letter  to  Mrs 
Thrale._ 

Zoology,  s.  [Gr.  Xdyoc;  =  word,  reason,  doc- 
trine.] Science  of  animals. 

Mr.  Mason  has  added  a  more  particular  account 
of  Gray's  skill  in  zoology.— Johnson,  Lives  of  the 
Poets,  Gray. 

The  term  zoology  is  practically  restricted  to  the 
science  of  the  outward  characters,  habits,  proper- 
ties, and  classification  of  animals. — Owen,  in  Brande 
and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Zoophyte,  s.  [Gr.  (pin-ov  =  plant.] 

1.  Organic  being  sharing,   or  supposed  to 
share,  the  nature  of  both  plants  and  ani- 
mals. 

They  appear  in  grammar  like  zoophytes  in  nature ; 
a  kind  of  middle  beings  of  amphibious  character. — 
Harris,  Henries,  b.  ii.  ch.  ii. 

2.  Cuvier's  name  for  his  last  animal  sub- 
kingdom. 

Zoospore.  s.  [Gr.  oiropu  =  seed.]  In  Cryp- 
togamic  Botany.  See  extract. 

Zoospore  is  given  to  the  reproductive  bodies  of 
certain  algals,  which  at  a  particular  moment  escape 
from  the  interior  of  a  plant  and  disperse  in  the  sur- 
rounding liquid,  where  they  move  with  activity, 
aided  by  vibratile  cilise.  In  that  state  they  much 
resemble  infusorial  animalcules.  —  Lindley,  Vege- 
table Kingdom. 

Zootomist.    s. 

1.  One  who  investigates,  by  dissection,  the 
lower  animals  as  opposed  to  man. 

2.  Comparative  anatomist. 

The  great  zootomist  [Cuvier]  in  his  character  as  a 
zoologist,  does  not  hesitate  to  define  and  diffentiate 
the  'foot,'  the  'hand,'  the  'paw,'  the  'fin,'  and  tho 
'hoof,'  respectively.  —  Owen,  Anatomy  of  Verte- 
brates, preface  six. 

Zobtomy.  *.  [Gr.  ropi  =  section.]  Compa- 
rative anatomy  of  animals. 

A  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  animals,  as  it  im- 
plies that  of  their  organization,  and  of  the  functions 
and  interdependencies  of  their  component  parts, 
constitutes  the  two  great  branches  of  zoology,  called 
zootomy,  or  comparative  anatomy. — Owen,  Anatomy 
of  Vertebrates. 

Zygoma,  s.  [Gr.  Zvywpa  -  junction.]  In 
Anatomy.  Junction  formed  by  a  process 
from  the  temporal  to  the  malar  bone  ;  in 
Latin,  osjugale  (i/Mgrwm  =  yoke). 
Zygomatic.  adj.  In  Anatomy.  Connected 
with,  constituted  by,  relating  to,  the  Zy- 
goma. 

The  zygomatic  muscles  are  directed  obliquely 
from  the  arch  of  the  same  name  towards  the  angle 
of  the  mouth.— G.  V.  Ellis,  Demonstrations  of  Ana- 
tomy, p.  29:  1856. 

Zymosis,  s.  [Gr.  ^taatg  =  fermentation.] 
In  Medicine.  Term  of  recent  introduc- 
tion, denoting  a  morbid  action  suggestive 
of  fermentation. 

The  present  theory,  with  regard  to  the  cause  of 
these  diseases  [eruptive  fevers],  is,  that  it  depends 
upon  a  morbid  poison,  a  small  quantity  of  which, 
entering  the  blood,  produces  in  that  fluid  a  peculiar 
change,  which  is  analogous  to  that  of  fermentation. 
To  distinguish  the  change  in  animal  from  what 
occurs  in  vegetable  fluids,  the  term  zymosis  has 
been  introduced  by  Mr.  Farr  (from  £ujuou),  to  fer- 
ment).— Dr.  J".  H.  Bennett,  Clinical  Lectures  on  the 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  p.  952  :  1868. 
Zymotic,   adj.      [Gr.   st>/i«m(cof.]      Relating 
to,  connected  with,   constituted  by,  Zy- 
mosis. 

We  all  speak,  now-a-days,  of  zymotic  diseases. — 
Sir  T.  Watson,  Lectures  on  tJie  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Physic,  lect.  Ixxxiii.  -.  1857. 
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